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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE  ON  THE  COMPLETED  WORK 

With  th«  publication  of  the  Atlas  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  The  Century  Diction- 
ary and  Cyclopedia  was  brought  to  completion.  As  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names  grew  out  of  the  Dictionary 
and  supplemented  it  on  its  encyclopedic  side,  so  the  Atlas  grew  out  of  the  Cyclopedia,  and  serves  as  an 
extension  of  its  geographical  material.  Each  of  these  works  deals  with  a  different  part  of  the  great  field 
of  words,—  common  words  and  names,— while  the  three,  in  their  unity,  constitute  a  work  of  reference 
which  practically  covers  the  whole  of  that  field.  The  total  number  of  words  and  names  defined  or  other- 
wise described  in  the  completed  work  is  about  450,000. 

The  special  features  of  each  of  these  several  parts  of  the  book  are  described  in  the  Prefaces  which  will 
be  found  in  the  first,  ninth,  and  tenth  volumes.  U  need  only  be  said  that  the  definitions  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language  are  for  the  most  part  stated  encyclopedically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  technical, 
historical,  and  practical  information  in  addition  to  an  unrivaled  wealth  of  purely  philological  material; 
that  the  same  encyclopedic  method  is  applied  to  proper  names  —  names  of  persons,  places,  characters  in 
fiction,  books— in  short,  of  everything  to  which  a  name  is  given;  and  that  in  the  Atlas  geographical 
names,  and  much  besides,  are  exhibited  with  a  completeness  and  serviceableness  seldom  equaled.  Of 
The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  its  own  field 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  human  knowledge  —  scientific,  historical,  and  practical  —  that  exists. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  distributing  this  encyclopedic  material  under  a  large  number  of  headings, 
which  has  been  followed  throughout,  makes  each  item  of  this  great  store  of  Information  far  more  acces- 
sible than  in  works  in  which  a  different  system  is  adopted. 

The  first  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary  was  completed  in  1891.  that  of  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names  in  1804.  and  that  of  the  Atlas  in  1807  During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  those  dates  each 
of  these  works  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  careful  revisions,  In  order  to  include  the  latest  information, 
and  the  results  of  this  scrutiny  are  comprised  in  this  edition. 
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PREFACE 


HE  plan  of  The  Centuby  Dictionaby  includes  three  things:  the  construction  of  a 
general  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  shall  be  serviceable  for  every  literary 
and  practical  use;  a  more  complete  collection  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  various 
sciences,  arte,  trades,  and  professions  than  has  yet  been  attempted;  and  the  addition  to 
the  definitions  proper  of  such  related  encyclopedic  matter,  with  pictorial  illustrations, 
as  shall  constitute  a  convenient  book  of  general  reference.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  these  ends,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  harmonious  whole,  has  determined  both  the  general  character  of  the 
work  aud  its  details.  This  design  originated  early  in  1882  in  a  proposal  to  adapt  The  Imperial 
Dictionary  to  American  needs,  made  by  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  President  of  The  Century  Co.,  who  has 
supported  with  unfailing  faith  and  the  largest  liberality  the  plans  of  the  editors  as  they  have  gradually 
extended  far  beyond  the  original  limits. 


The  most  obvious  result  of  this  plan  is  a  very  large  addition  to  the  vocabulary  of  preceding 
dictionaries,  about  two  hundred  thousand  words  being  here  denned.  The  first  duty  of  a  comprehensive 
dictionary  is  collection,  not  selection.  When  a  full  account  of  the  language  is  sought,  every  omis- 
sion of  a  genuine  English  form,  even  when  practically  necessary,  is  so  far  a  defect ;  and 
it  is  therefore  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  broad  inclusiveness  than  of  narrow  exclusive- 
ness.  This  is  the  attitude  of  The  Centuby  Dictionaby.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  practically  complete 
record  of  the  main  body  of  English  speech,  from  the  time  of  the  mingling  of  the  Old  French  and 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  day,  with  such  of  its  offshoots  as  possess  historical,  etymological,  literary, 
scientific,  or  practical  value.  The  execution  of  this  design  demands  that  more  space  be  given  to  obso- 
lete words  and  forms  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  in  dictionaries.  This  is  especially 

Obfiolttta  word*. 

true  of  Middle  English  words  (and  particularly  of  the  vocabulary  of  Chaucer),  which 
represent  a  stage  of  the  language  that  is  not  only  of  high  interest  in  itself,  but  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected, etymologically  and  otherwise,  with  living  speech.    Only  a  few  of  these  words  are  contained  in 
existing  dictionaries.    This  is  the  case  also,  to  a  great  degree,  with  the  language  of  much  later 
times.    The  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  formative  period  of  modern 
English,  abounds  in  words  and  idioms  hitherto  unrecorded  by  lexicographers.  Not  to  include  all  of  these 
terms  which  from  their  etymological  connections,  intrinsic  literary  value,  or  availability 
for  modern  use,  are  worthy  of  record,  is  to  make,  not  a  dictionary  of  English,  but  ^^^"w-riT 
merely  a  dictionary  of  modern  and  selected  English.  A  similar  reason  has  led  to  the 
admission  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  dialectal  and  provincial  words.  Until  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  language  existed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialects ;  and  while  the  common  literary 
tongue  was  establishing  itself,  and  after  it  became  established,  its  relations  with  dialectal  and  provincial 
forms  were  most  intimate.   Many  "literary"  words  sank  to  the  position  of  provincialisms,  and  on  the 
other  hand  provincialisms  rose  to  literary  rank  —  a  process  which  has  been  continuous  to  the  present 
day.   Thus  both  historically  and  with  regard  to  present  usage  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
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fine  between  these  two  sides  of  the  language,  either  with  respect  to  words  or  to  their  individual 
This  dictionary,  therefore,  includes  words  of  dialectal  form  or  provincial  use  which  appear  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  the  language.  Within  the  sphere  of  mere  colloquialism,  slang,  and 
cant,  a  much  narrower  rule  of  inclusion  has,  of  course,  been  followed;  but  colloquialism  and  even 
slang  must  be  noticed  by  the  lexicographer  who  desires  to  portray  the  language  in  its 
Colloquialism  tod  natural  and  full  outlines,  and  these  phases  of  English  have  therefore  been  treated  with 
■iMg;  American-  liberality.  Americanisms,  especially,  have  received  the  recognition  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  an  American  dictionary,  many  being  recorded  for  the  first  time;  on  the 
other  hand,  many  words  and  uses  heretofore  regarded  as  peculiar  to  this  country  have  been  found  to 
be  survivals  of  older  or  provincial  English,  or  to  have  gained  a  foothold  in  broader  English  use. 
Another  notable  increase  in  the  vocabulary  is  that  due  to  the  admission  of  the  many  terms  which  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  present  century  —  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years — in  connection 
with  the  advance  in  all  departments  of  knowledge  and  labor,  scientific,  artistic,  professional,  mechanical, 
and  practical.  This  increase  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  language  of  the 
!^nurm.nd  physical  sciences,  and  of  those  departments  of  study,  such  as  archaeology,  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  past.  Not  only  have  English  words  been  coined  in 
astonishing  numbers,  but  many  words  of  foreign  origin  or  form,  especially  New  Latin  and  French,  have 
been  imported  for  real  or  imaginary  needs.  To  consign  these  terms  to  special  glossaries  is  unduly  to 
restrict  the  dictionary  at  the  point  at  which  it  comes  into  the  closest  contact  with  what  is  vital  and 
interesting  in  contemporary  thought  and  life ;  it  is  also  practically  impossible,  for  this  technical  language 
is,  in  numberless  instances,  too  closely  interwoven  with  common  speech  to  be  dissevered  from  it  A 
similar  increase  is  noticeable  in  the  language  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades.  The  progress  of  inven- 
tion has  brought  nearly  as  great  a  flood  of  new  words  and  senses  as  has  the  progress  of  science.  To 
exclude  this  language  of  the  Bhop  and  the  market  from  a  general  English  dictionary  is  as  undesirable 
as  to  exclude  that  of  science,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Both  these  lines  of  development  have  therefore 
been  recorded  with  great  fullness.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  words  — Latin, 
French,  and  other — not  in  technical  use,  which  have  been  admitted  because  they  either  have  become 
established  in  English  literature  or  stand  for  noteworthy  things  that  have  no  English  names.  Lastly, 
the  individual  words  have  been  supplemented  by  the  insertion  of  idiomatical  phrases  that  are  not  fully 
explained  by  the  definitions  of  their  component  parts  alone,  and  have  in  use  the  force  of  single  words ; 
and  of  the  numerous  phrase-names  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  number  of  these  phrases  here 
defined  is  very  large. 

No  English  dictionary,  however,  can  well  include  every  word  or  every  form  of  a  word  that  has 
been  used  by  any  English  writer  or  speaker.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  words  and  forms  dis- 
coverable in  the  literature  of  all  periods  of  the  language,  in  the  various  dialects,  and  in  colloquial 
use,  which  have  no  practical  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  lexicographer.  A  large 
*  group  not  meriting  inclusion  consists  of  words  used  only  for  the  nonce  by  writers  of 
all  periods  and  of  all  degrees  of  authority,  and  especially  by  recent  writers  in  news- 
papers and  other  ephemeral  publications ;  of  words  intended  by  their  inventors  for  wider  use  in  popular 
or  technical  speech,  but  which  have  not  been  accepted;  and  of  many  special  names  of  things,  as  of 
many  chemical  compounds,  of  many  inventions,  of  patented  commercial  articles,  and  the  like.  Yet 
another  group  is  composed  of  many  substantive  uses  of  adjectives,  adjective  uses  of  substantives 
(as  of  nouns  of  material),  participial  adjectives,  verbal  nouns  ending  in  -ing%  abstract  nouns  ending 
in  -ness,  adverbs  ending  in  -ly  from  adjectives,  adjectives  ending  in  -ish,  regular  compounds,  etc., 
which  can  be  used  at  will  in  accordance  with  the  established  principles  of  the  language,  but  which 
are  too  obvious,  both  in  meaning  and  formation,  and  often  too  occasional  in  use,  to  need  separate 
definition.  So  also  dialectal,  provincial,  or  colloquial  words  must  be  excluded,  so  far  as  they  stand 
out  of  vital  relation  to  the  main  body  of  the  language  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  general  dic- 
tionary to  explain.  The  special  limitations  of  the  technical  and  scientific  vocabulary  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 
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None  of  these  considerations  is  of  the  nature  of  a  definite  rule  that  can  be  nsed  with  precision 
in  all  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the  question  whether  a  word  shall  be  included,  even  in  a  dictionary 
so  comprehensive  as  this,  must  often  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 


The  sources  of  the  English  vocabulary  thus  presented  are  extremely  various.  No  other  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  appeared  in  so  many  and  so  different  phases;  and  no  other  people  of  high 
civilization  has  so  completely  disregarded  the  barriers  of  race  and  circumstance  and  adopted  into  its 
speech  so  great  a  number  of  unnative  words  and  notions.  The  making  of  the 
English  language  began,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  introduction  of  Roman  rule  and 
Roman  speech  among  the  barbarous  Celts  of  Britain.  The  Latin  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  civil- 
ization, affected  strongly  the  Celtic,  and  also  the  speech  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes,  who  in  the  fifth  century  obtained  a  footing  on  the  island.  This  Teutonic  tongue,  while 
assimilating  something  both  of  the  native  Celtic  idiom,  and  of  Latin  in  a  Celtic  guise,  in  time 
became  the  dominant  language.  The  speech  thus  formed  (called  Anglo-Saxon  or,  as  some  now 
prefer,  Old  English)  was  raised  almost  to  classic  rank  by  the  labors  of  Alfred  and  of  the  numerous 
priests  and  scholars  who  sought  to  convey  to  their  countrymen  in  their  native  language  the  treasures 
of  Latin  learning  and  the  precepts  of  the  Latin  Church.  Though  uniting  in  the  ninth  century  with  an 
influx  of  Scandinavian  speech,  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  through  the  Norman  conquest,  with  the 
stream  which  flowed  through  France  from  Rome,  it  remained  the  chief  fountain  of  English.  From  these 
two  elements,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  (the  latter  both  in  its  original  form  and  as  modified  in  the 
Romance  tongues),  our  language  has  been  constructed;  though  materials  more  or  less  important  have 
been  borrowed  from  almost  every  known  speech. 

The  details  of  this  history  are  exhibited  in  the  etymologies.  They  have  been  written  anew,  on  a 
uniform  plan,  and  in  accordance  with  the  established  principles  of  comparative  philology.  The  best 
works  in  English  etymology,  as  well  as  in  etymology  and  philology  in  general,  have  been  regularly 
consulted,  the  most  helpful  being  those  of  Prof.  Skeat  and  Eduard  Miffler,  and  the  "New  English 
Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  (which,  however,  could  be  con- 
sulted in  revising  the  proofs  of  A  and  of  part  of  B  only) ;  but  the  conclusions  reached  are  independent 
It  has  been  possible,  by  means  of  the  fresh  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  etymologist,  to  clear  up 
in  many  cases  doubts  or  difficulties  hitherto  resting  upon  the  history  of  particular  words,  to  decide 
definitely  in  favor  of  one  of  several  suggested  etymologies,  to  discard  numerous  current  errors,  and 
to  give  for  the  first  time  the  history  of  many  words  of  which  the  etymologies  were  previously 
unknown  or  erroneously  stated.  Noteworthy  features  of  the  etymologies  will  be  found 
to  be  the  method  followed  in  stating  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  history  of  each  J^^Lln^nt 
word,  and  the  extensive  collation  of  cognate  or  allied  words.  Beginning  with  the 
current  accepted  form  or  spelling,  each  important  word  has  been  traced  back  through  earlier  forms 
to  its  remotest  known  origin.  Middle  English  forms  are  given,  in  important  cases  in  numerous 
variants  for  the  four  centuries  included  in  that  period,  and  are  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  (in  which 
are  given  the  typical  forms,  with  the  important  variants  and  the  oldest  glosses)  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  the  Old  French,  including  in  special  instances  the  Old  French  as  developed  in  England,  or 
Anglo-French.  The  derivation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  French  form  is  then  given.  When  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  other  Teutonic  form  is  mentioned,  the  cognate  forms  are  given  from  the  Old  Saxon,  the 
Old  Friesic,  the  Dutch,  Low  German,  High  German,  and  Icelandic  in  their  several  periods,  the  Swedish 
(and  often  the  Norwegian),  the  Danish,  and  the  Gothic.  The  same  form  of  statement  is  used  with 
the  Romance  and  other  groups  of  forms  —  the  Old  French  and  modern  French,  the  Provencal,  the 
Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Italian,  and  sometimes  in  special  instances  the  Wallachian  and  other 
Romance  forms,  being  given  in  a  regular  order,  and  derived  together  from  their  Latin  or  other  source. 
With  the  Latin  are  mentioned  the  Greek  cognates,  if  any  such  existed,  the  Slavic  forms,  if  concerned, 
and  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  etc  If  the  Arabic  or  Hebrew  is  reached,  other  Semitic  forms  are 
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stated.  The  rule  has  been  to  deduce  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  principal  forms  the  primitive 
or  form,  and  also  to  make  the  process  of  inference  clear  to  the  consulter  of  the  dictionary.  Of  course, 
in  a  search  through  so  vast  a  field,  in  which  the  paths  of  words  have  been  in  many  instances  effectu- 
ally obliterated  or  confused,  many  points  of  uncertainty  remain;  but  from  the  evidence  at  hand 
various  degrees  of  approximation  to  certainty  can  be  established,  and  these  it  has  been  sought  clearly 
to  indicate  by  terms  of  qualification.  The  various  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  in  the  formation  of  English 
words  are  treated  very  fully  in  separate  articles. 

There  are  thus  two  distinct  groups  of  forms  in  the  etymologies:  those  in  the  line  of  derivation  or 
direct  descent,  and  those  iu  the  lines  of  cognation  or  collateral  descent.  A  Greek  word,  for  example, 
may  occur  not  only  in  Anglo-Saxon  (and  English),  but  also  in  other  Teutonic  and  in  Romance  and 
other  tongues,  and  the  full  account  of  the  English  form  requires  the  mention  of  the 
TtM trmboUoMd.  most  important  Df  these  other  forms  as  "parallel  with"  or  "equal  to"  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English.  To  separate  these  groups  more  plainly  to  thought  and  to  the  eye,  and  to 
save  the  space  which  would  be  taken  up  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words  "from,"  "parallel 
with,"  and  "whence,"  distinctive  symbols  are  used.  For  "from"  is  used  the  sign  <,  denoting  that  the 
form  without  the  angle  is  derived  from  the  form  within  it ;  for  "  whence,"  the  sign  > ,  with  a  similar 
significance;  for  "parallel  with"  or  "equal  to"  or  "cognate  with,"  the  familiar  sign  of  equality,  =;  for 
the  word  "root,"  the  ordinary  algebraic  symbol  y/.  An  asterisk  •  is  prefixed  uniformly  to  all  forms 
which  are  cited  either  as  probable  or  as  theoretical,  or  as  merely  alleged ;  it  indicates  in  all  cases  that 
the  form  so  marked  has  not  been  found  by  the  etymologist  in  the  records  of  the  language  concerned, 
or  in  its  dictionaries.  But  in  some  cases  words  are  marked  with  the  asterisk  which  are  found  in  certain 
dictionaries,  but  have  not  been  verified  in  the  actual  literature.  Special  care  has  been  taken  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  unverified  forms  of  which  exist  in  the  current  dictionaries,  some  of  them  probably 
genuine,  though  not  found  in  any  of  the  accessible  texts,  and  others  due  to  early  errors  of  editors  and 
dictionary-makers. 

Words  of  various  origin  and  meaning,  but  of  the  same  spelling  (homonyms),  have  been  distinguished 
by  small  superior  figures  (*,  *,  8,  etc).  Such  words  abound  in  English.  They  are  mostly  common 
monosyllables,  and  much  confusion  exists  not  only  in  the  explanation  of  them  but  also  in  their  use, 
words  of  diverse  origin  having  been,  in  many  cases,  regarded  as  one,  with  consequent 
entanglement  or  complete  merging  of  meanings.  In  numbering  these  homonyms,  the 
rule  has  been  to  give  precedence  to  the  oldest  or  the  most  familiar,  or  to  that  one  which  is  most  nearly 
English  in  origin.  The  superior  numbers  apply  not  so  much  to  the  individual  word  as  to  the  group  or 
root  to  which  it  belongs ;  hence  the  different  grammatical  uses  of  the  same  homonym  are  numbered  alike 
when  they  are  separately  entered  in  the  dictionary.  Thus  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  same  origin  and  the 
same  present  spelling  receive  the  same  superior  number.  But  when  two  words  of  the  same  form,  and  of 
the  same  radical  origin,  now  differ  considerably  in  meaning,  so  as  to  be  used  as  different  words,  they  are 
separately  numbered. 

The  etymologies  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  with  the  assistance,  in  the  later 
parts  of  the  work,  of  contributions  from  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  Prof.  William  M.  Baskervill, 
Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  Jr.,  and  others.  In  ascertaining  the  particular  facts  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  technical  terms,  much  aid  has  been  given  by  the  specialists  in  charge  of  the  various 


Of  the  great  body  of  words  constituting  the  familiar  language  the  spelling  is  determined  by  well- 
established  usage,  and,  however  accidental  and  unacceptable,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be,  and  however 
much  of  sympathy  and  well-willing  may  be  due  to  the  efforts  now  makiug  to  introduce  a  reform,  it  is 
not  the  office  of  a  dictionary  like  this  to  propose  improvements,  or  to  adopt  those  which  have  been 
proposed,  and  have  not  yet  won  some  degree  of  acceptance  and  use.  But  there  are  also  considerable 
classes  as  to  which  usage  is  wavering,  more  than  one  form  being  sanctioned  by  excellent  authorities. 
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either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  both.  Familiar  examples  are  words  ending  in  -or 
or  -our  (as  labor,  labour),  in  -er  or  -re  (as  center,  centre),  in  -ite  or  -we  (as  civilize,  civilise);  those 
having  a  single  or  double  consonant  after  an  unaccented  vowel  (as  traveler,  traveller;  worshiped,  wor- 
shipped), or  spelt  with  e  or  with  <b  or  os  (as  hemorrhage,  diarrhea;  hemorrhage,  diar- 
rhoea) ;  and  so  on.  In  such  cases,  both  forms  are  given,  with  an  expressed  preference  for  **  arthogT*phr' 
the  briefer  one,  or  the  one  more  accordant  with  native  analogies.  The  language  is  struggling  toward 
a  more  consistent  and  phonetic  spelling,  and  it  is  proper,  in  disputed  and  doubtful  cases,  to  cast  the 
influence  of  the  dictionary  in  favor  of  this  movement,  both  by  its  own  usage  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
and  at  the  head  of  articles  by  the  order  of  forms,  or  the  selection  of  the  form  under  which  the  word 
shall  be  treated.  Technical  words  not  in  general  use,  and  words  introduced  from  other  languages, 
have  also  their  varieties  of  orthographic  form:  the  former,  in  part,  because  of  the  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness of  those  who  have  made  adaptations  from  Latin  or  Greek ;  the  latter,  because  of  the  different 
styles  of  transliteration  or  imitation  adopted.  In  such  cases,  slight  variants  are  here  sometimes  dis- 
regarded, the  more  correct  form  being  given  alone,  or  with  mere  mention  of  others;  in  other  cases,  the 
different  forms  are  given,  with  cross  references  to  the  preferred  one,  under  which  the  word  is  treated. 
Finally,  the  obsolete  words  which  have  no  accepted  spelling,  but  occur  only  in  the  variety  of  forms 
characteristic  of  the  periods  from  which  they  come,  are  treated  regularly  under  that  form  which  is 
nearest  to,  or  most  analogous  with,  present  English,  and  the  quotations,  of  whatever  form,  are  as  a 
rule  presented  there;  side-forms  are  entered  as  liberally  as  seemed  in  any  measure  desirable,  with 
references  to  the  one  preferred.  All  citations,  however,  are  given  in  the  orthography  (though  not 
always  with  the  punctuation)  of  the  texts  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Still  greater  than  the  variation  in  the  orthography,  even  the  accepted  orthography,  of  English 
words,  is  the  variation  in  the  pronunciation.  And  here  the  same  general  principles  must  govern  the 
usage  of  the  dictionary.  No  attempt  is  made  to  record  all  the  varieties  of  popular,  or  even  of  educated, 
utterance,  or  to  report  the  determinations  made  by  different  recognized  authorities. 
It  has  been  necessary,  rather,  to  make  a  selection  of  words  to  which  alternative  pro-  ^  pronimel»tlon- 
nunciations  should  be  accorded,  and  to  give  preference  among  these  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  in  view  of  the  general  analogies  and  tendencies  of  English  utterance.  A 
large  number  of  scientific  names  and  terms — words  that  are  written  rather  than  uttered,  even  by 
those  who  use  them  most — are  here  entered  and  have  a  pronunciation  noted  for  the  first  time. 
For  such  words  no  prescriptive  usage  can  be  claimed  to  exist;  the  pronunciation  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  analogies  of  words  more  properly  English,  or  by  those  governing  kindred  and  more 
common  words  from  the  same  sources.  With  respect  to  many  foreign  words,  more  or  less  used  as 
English,  it  is  often  questionable  how  far  usage  has  given  them  an  English  pronunciation,  or  has 
modified  in  the  direction  of  English  the  sound  belonging  to  them  where .  they  are  vernacular.  In 
not  a  few  instances  a  twofold  pronunciation  is  indicated  for  them,  one  Anglicized  and  the  other 
original  Words  of  present  provincial  use  are  for  the  most  part  pronounced  according  to  literary 
analogies,  without  regard  to  the  varieties  of  their  local  utterance.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
Scotch  words  having  a  certain  literary  standing  (owing  to  their  use  especially  by  Scott  and  Burns); 
these  are  more  carefully  marked  for  their  provincial  pronunciation.  Wholly  obsolete  words  are  left 
unmarked. 

There  are  certain  difficult  points  in  varying  English  utterance,  the  treatment  of  which  by  the 
dictionary  calls  for  special  explanation.  One  is  the  so-called  "long  m"  (as  in  use,  muse,  cure),  repre- 
sented here,  as  almost  everywhere,  by  «.  In  its  full  pronunciation,  this  is  as  precisely  yoo  (yo)  as  if 
written  with  the  two  characters.  But  there  has  long  existed  a  tendency  to  lessen  or  remove  the 
•  y-element  of  the  combination  in  certain  situations  unfavorable  to  its  production.  After  an  r,  this 
tendency  has  worked  itself  fully  out ;  the  pronunciation  oo  (o)  has  taken  the  place  of  u  in  that  situa- 
tion so  generally  as  to  be  alone  accepted  by  all  recent  authorities  (although  some  speakers  still  show 
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plain  traces  of  the  older  utterance).  The  same  has  happened,  in  a  lees  degree,  after  I,  and  some  of  the 
latest  authorities  (even  in  England)  prescribe  always  loo  (W)  instead  of  lu;  so  radical  a  change  has 
not  been  ventured  upon  in  this  work,  in  which  d  is  written  only  after  an  I  that  is  preceded  by 
another  consonant:  cultivated  pronunciation  is  much  less  uniform  here  than  in  the 
Gen«r»iT«riatioiiaof  preceding  case.  But  further,  after  the  other  so-called  dental  consonants  t,  d,  n,  s,  z, 
it^iSmimIi  except  in  syllables  immediately  following  an  accent,  the  usage  of  the  majority  of 
good  speakers  tends  to  reduce  the  y-element  to  a  lighter  and  less  noticeable  form, 
while  many  omit  it  altogether,  pronouncing  oo  (o).  Of  this  class  of  discordances  no  account  is 
taken  in  the  re-spellings  for  pronunciation;  usage  is  in  too  fluid  and  vacillating  a  condition  to 
be  successfully  represented.  After  the  sounds  ch,  j,  sh,  zh,  however,  only  6  is  acknowledged.  Another 
case  is  that  of  the  r.  Besides  local  differences  in  regard  to  the  point  of  production  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  the  presence,  or  degree,  of  trilling  in  its  utterance,  a  very  large  number,  including  some 
of  the  sections  of  most  authoritative  usage,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  do  not  really  utter  the 
r-sound  at  all  unless  it  be  immediately  followed  by  a  vowel  (in  the  same  or  a  succeeding  word),  but 
either  silence  it  altogether  or  convert  it  into  a  neutral-vowel  sound  (that  of  hut  or  hurt).  The  muti- 
lation thus  described  is  not  acknowledged  in  this  dictionary,  but  r  is  everywhere  written  where  it 
has  till  recently  been  pronounced  by  all ;  and  it  is  left  for  the  future  to  determine  which  party  of  the 
speakers  of  the  language  shall  win  the  upper  hand.  The  distinction  of  the  two  shades  of  neutral- 
vowel  sound  in  hut  and  hurt,  which  many  authorities,  especially  in  England,  ignore  or  neglect,  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  made  in  this  work.  The  latter,  or  Awrf-sound,  is  found  in  English  words  only 
before  r  in  the  same  syllable;  but  it  is  also  a  better  correspondent  to  the  French  eu  and  "mute  e" 
sounds  than  is  the  former,  or  Awl-sound.  In  like  manner,  the  air-sound  is  distinguished  (as  8)  from  the 
ordinary  e-  or  o-sounds.  Further,  the  two  sounds  written  with  o  in  sot  and  song  are  held  apart  through- 
out, the  latter  (marked  with  6)  being  admitted  not  only  before  r  (as  in  nor),  but  in  many  other  situations, 
where  common  good  usage  puts  it.  But  as  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  language  to  turn  o  into 
6,  the  line  between  the  two  sounds  is  a  variable  one,  and  the  6  (on  this  account  distinguished  from  A, 
with  which  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view  it  is  practically  identical)  must  be  taken  as  marking  an 
o-sound  which  in  a  part  of  good  usage  is  simple  o.  A  similar  character  belongs  to  the  so-called  "  inter- 
mediate a"  of  ask,  can't,  command,  and  their  like,  which  with  many  good  speakers  has  the  full  o-sound 
(of  far,  etc.),  and  also  by  many  is  flattened  quite  to  the  "short  a"  of  fat,  etc.  This  is  signified  by  d, 
which,  as  applied  to  English  words,  should  be  regarded  rather  as  pointing  out  the  varying  utterance 
hore  described  than  as  imperatively  prescribing  any  shade  of  it. 

On  the  side  of  consonant  utterance,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  cases  where  it  can  be  made  a 
question  whether  a  pure  t  or  d  or  s  or  z  is  pronounced  with  an  t-  or  y-sound  after  it  before  another  vowel, 
or  whether  the  consonant  is  fused  together  with  the  t  or  y  into  the  sounds  ch,  j,  sh,  or  zh  respectively  — 
for  example,  whether  we  say  nature  or  nachur,  gradual  or  grqjdal,  sure  or  shor,  visual 
The  pronand»tion  or  vizhoal.  •  There  are  many  such  words  in  which  accepted  usage  has  fully  ranged 
Mat,.  e°B**  itself  on  the  side  of  the  fused  pronunciation :  for  example,  vizhon,  not  vizion,  for 
vision;  azhur,  not  asure,  for  azure;  but  with  regard  to  the  great  majority  usage  is  less 
decided,  or  else  the  one  pronunciation  is  given  in  ordinary  easy  utterance  and  the  other  when  speaking 
with  deliberation  or  labored  plainness,  or  else  the  fused  pronunciation  is  used  without  the  fact  being 
acknowledged.  For  such  cases  is  introduced  here  a  special  mark  under  the  consonant — thus,  f,  d,  s,  z — 
which  is  intended  to  signify  that  in  elaborate  or  strained  utterance  the  consonant  has  its  own  proper 
value,  but  in  ordinary  styles  of  speaking  combines  with  the  following  i-element  into  the  fused  sound 
The  mark  is  not  used  unless  the  fused  sound  is  admissible  in  good  common  speech. 

This  same  device,  of  a  mark  added  beneath  to  indicate  a  familiar  utterance  different  from  an 
elaborate  or  forced  one,  is  introduced  by  this  dictionary  on  a  very  large  scale  in  marking  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  English  pronunciation  is  the  way  in  which  it 
slights  the  vowels  of  most  unaccented  syllables,  not  merely  lightening  them  in  point  of  quantity  and 
but  changing  their  quality  of  sound.   To  write  (as  systems  of  re-spelling  for  pronunciation,  and 
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even  systems  of  phonetic  spelling,  generally  do)  the  vowels  of  unaccented  syllables  as  if  they  were 
accented,  is  a  distortion,  and  to  pronounce  them  as  so  written  would  be  a  caricature  of  English  speech. 
There  are  two  degrees  of  this  transformation.  In  the  first,  the  general  vowel  quality  of  a  long  vowel 
remains,  but  is  modified  toward  or  to  the  corresponding  (natural)  short:  thus,  & 
and  3  lose  their  usual  vanish  (of  e  and  6  respectively),  and  become,  the  one  e  (even,  in  ^nw^ikt^ 
some  final  syllables,  the  yet  thinner  i),  the  other  the  true  short  o  (which,  in  accented 
syllables,  occurs  only  provincially,  as  in  the  New  England  pronunciation  of  home,  whole,  etc.) ;  i  and  6 
(of  food)  become  i  and  m  (of  good)',  d  or  6  become  (more  rarely)  o.  This  first  degree  of  change  is 
marked  by  a  single  dot  under  the  vowel:  thus,  &,  (,  d,  9,  p,  6.  In  the  second  degree,  the  vowel  loses 
its  specific  quality  altogether,  and  is  reduced  to  a  neutral  sound,  the  slightly  uttered  «  (of  hut)  or  e 
(of  hurt).  This  change  occurs  mainly  in  short  vowels  (especially  a,  o,  less  often  e,  but  »  chiefly  in  the 
ending  -ity) ;  but  also  sometimes  in  long  vowels  (especially  fl  and  a).  This  second  degree  of  alteration 
is  marked  by  a  double  dot  under  the  vowel:  thus,  a,  e,  g,  i,  a,  u.  Accordingly,  the  dots  show  that 
while  in  very  elaborate  utterance  the  vowel  is  sounded  as  marked  without  them,  in  the  various  degrees 
of  inferior  elaborateness  it  ranges  down  to  the  shortened  or  to  the  neutralized  vowel  respectively ;  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  dots  shall  mark,  not  a  careless  and  slovenly,  but  only  an  ordinary  and  idiomatic 
utterance— not  that  of  hasty  conversation,  but  that  of  plain  speaking,  or  of  reading  aloud  with  dis- 
tinctness. In  careless  talk  there  is  a  yet  wider  reduction  to  the  neutral  sound.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  and  borne  in  mind  that  these  changes  are  the  accompaniment  and  effect  of  a  lightening 
and  slighting  of  utterance ;  to  pronounce  with  any  stress  the  syllables  thus  marked  would  be  just  as 
great  a  caricature  as  to  pronounce  them  with  stress  as  marked  above  the  letter. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  definitions  of  common  words  there  has  been  at  hand,  besides  the  material 
generally  accessible  to  students  of  the  language,  a  special  collection  of  quotations  selected  for  this  work 
from  English  books  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  periods  of  the  language,  which  is  probably  much  larger 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  use  of  an  English  dictionary,  except 
that  accumulated  for  the  Philological  Society  of  London.    From  this  source  much    DeflnUl0Da  of 

9  rnon  word*. 

fresh  lexicographical  matter  has  been  obtained,  which  appears  not  only  in  hitherto 
unrecorded  words  and  senses,  but  also,  it  is  believed,  in  the  greater  conformity  of  the  definitions 
as  a  whole  to  the  facts  of  the  language.  In  general,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  portray  the  language 
as  it  actually  is,  separating  more  or  less  sharply  those  senses  of  each  word  which  are  really  distinct, 
but  avoiding  that  over-refinement  of  analysis  which  tends  rather  to  confusion  than  to  clearness.  Special 
scientific  and  technical  uses  of  words  have,  however,  often  been  separately  numbered,  for  practical 
reasons,  even  when  they  do  not  constitute  logically  distinct  definitions.  The  various  senses  of  words 
have  also  been  classified  with  reference  to  the  limitations  of  their  use,  those  not  found  in  current 
literary  English  being  described  as  obsolete,  local,  provincial,  colloquial,  or  technical  (legal,  botanical, 
etc.).  The  arrangement  of  the  definitions  historically,  in  the  order  in  which  the  senses  denned  have 
entered  the  language,  is  the  most  desirable  one,  and  it  has  been  adopted  wheuever,  from  the  etymo- 
logical and  other  data  accessible,  the  historical  order  could  be  inferred  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty;  it  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  employ  it  in  every  case.  The  general  definitions  have 
also  been  supplemented  by  discussions  of  synonyms  treating  of  about  7000  words,  contributed  by 
Prof.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  which  will  be  found  convenient  as  bringing  together  statements  made  in 
the  definitions  in  various  parts  of  the  dictionary,  and  also  as  touching  in  a  free  way  upon  many  literary 
aspects  of  words. 

Many  of  the  extracts  mentioned  above,  together  with  some  contained  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
and  in  other  earlier  or  special  works,  have  been  employed  to  illustrate  the  meanings  of  words, 
or  merely  to  establish  the  fact  of  use.  They  form  a  large  collection  (about  200,000)  representing  all 
periods  and  branches  of  English  literature.  In  many  cases  they  will  be  found  useful  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  though,  as  was  intimated  above,  they  do  not  furnish  a  complete  historical 
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record.  All  have  been  verified  from  the  works  from  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  are  furnished 
with  exact  references,  except  a  few  obtained  from  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  which  could  not  readily 
be  traced  to  their  sources,  but  were  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  their  insertion  on  the  authority  of 
that  work.  Their  dates  can  be  ascertained  approximately  from  the  list  of  authors 
Tbe  quotetioo*.  works  (and  editions)  cited,  which  will  be  published  with  the  concluding  part  of 

the  dictionary.  These  quotations  have  been  used  freely  wherever  they  have  seemed  to  be  helpful ;  but 
it  has  not  been  possible  thus  to  illustrate  every  word  or  every  meaning  of  each  word  without  an 
undue  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  book.   The  omissions  affect  chiefly  technical  and  obvious  senses. 

In  defining  this  common  English  vocabulary,  important  aid  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Benjamin  E. 
Smith,  who  has  also  had,  under  the  editor-in-chief,  the  special  direction  and  revision  of  the  work  on  all 
parts  of  the  dictionary,  with  the  charge  of  putting  the  book  through  the  press;  from  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Teall,  who  has  also  aided  in  criticizing  the  proofs ;  from  Mr.  Robert  Lilley,  in  the  prehminary  working- 
up  of  the  literary  material  as  well  as  in  the  final  revision  of  it;  from  Dr.  Charles  P.  Gh  Scott,  who 
has  also  had  special  charge  of  the  older  English,  and  of  provincial  English ;  from  Prof.  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury,  who  has  contributed  to  the  dictionary  the  results  of  a  systematic  reading  of  Chaucer ;  from 
Dr.  John  W.  Palmer,  who  has  aided  in  revising  the  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press,  and  has  also 
contributed  much  special  literary  matter;  from  Prof.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  who  has  given  assistance  in 
preparing  the  definitions  of  common  words  in  certain  later  divisions  of  the  work  and  has  also  examined 
the  proofs;  from  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow;  from  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Hooper;  from  Mr.  Leighton  Hoskina, 
who  has  also  contributed  material  for  the  definitions  of  most  of  the  terms  in  prosody;  from  Miss 
Katharine  B.  Wood,  who  has  superintended  the  collecting  of  new  words  and  the  selection  and  verifi- 
cation of  the  quotations ;  from  Miss  Mary  L.  Avery ;  and  from  many  others  who  have  helped  at  special 
points,  or  by  criticisms  and  suggestions,  particularly  Prof.  Charles  S.  Peirce  and  Prof.  Joaiah  D.  Whitney. 


Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  special  terms  of  the  various  sciences,  fine  arts,  mechanical 
arts,  professions,  and  trades,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  treatment.  They  have 
been  collected  by  an  extended  search  through  all  branches  of  technical  literature,  with  the  design  of 
providing  a  very  complete  and  many-sided  technical  dictionary.  Many  thousands  of 
^Tt^ratl0*  **eb"  words  have  thus  been  gathered  which  have  never  before  been  recorded  in  a  gen- 
eral dictionary,  or  even  in  special  glossaries.  Their  definitions  are  intended  to  be  so 
precise  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  specialist,  and,  also,  to  be  simple  and  "popular"  enough  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  layman.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  aims  must 
impose  certain  limitations  upon  each.  On  the  one  hand,  strictly  technical  forms  of  statement  must 
in  many  oases  be  simplified  to  suit  the  capacity  and  requirements  of  those  who  are  not  technically 
trained;  and,  on  the  other,  whenever  (as  often,  for  example,  in  mathematics,  biology,  and  anatomy) 
a  true  definition  is  possible  only  in  technical  language,  or  the  definition  concerned  is  of  interest  only 
to  a  specialist,  the  question  of  immediate  intelligibility  to  a  layman  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  prime 
importance.  In  general,  however,  whenever  purely  technical  interests  and  the  demands  of  popular 
use  obviously  clash,  preference  has  been  given  to  the  latter  so  far  as  has  been  possible  without  sacrifice 
of  accuracy.  In  many  instances,  to  a  technical  definition  has  been  added  a  popular  explanation  or 
amplification.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  completeness  with  which  the  lexicographic  material  of  interest  to 
the  specialist  can  be  given  must  vary  greatly  with  the  different  subjects.  Those  (as  metaphysics, 
theology,  law,  the  fine  arts,  etc.)  the  vocabulary  of  which  consists  mainly  of  abstract  terms  which  are 
distinctly  English  in  form,  of  common  English  words  used  in  special  senses,  or  of  fully  naturalized 
foreign  words,  may  be  presented  much  more  fully  than  those  (as  zoology,  botany,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  etc.)  which  employ  great  numbers  of  artificial  names,  many  of  them  Latin. 

The  technical  material  has  been  contributed  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  in  the  list  of 
collaborators,  with  the  assistance  at  special  points  of  many  others ;  and  all  their  work,  after  editorial 
revision,  has  been  submitted  to  them  in  one  or  more  proofs  for  correction.   This  method  of  obtaining 
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both  accuracy  and  homogeneity  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  so  fully  adopted  and  faithfully  applied 
in  a  dictionary.  A  few  special  explanations  are  necessary  with  regard  to  the  work  in  several  of  the 
technical  departments. 

To  the  biological  sciences  a  degree  of  prominence  has  been  given  corresponding  to  the  remarkable 
recent  increase  in  their  vocabulary.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  an  extensive 
reorganization  and  variation  of  the  former  systems  of  classification,  from  which  have  come  thousands 
of  new  names  of  genera,  families,  etc.;  and  also  a  profound  modification  of  biological 
conceptions,  which  has  led  both  to  new  definitions  of  old  words  and  to  the  coinage  of  many  Thet^'^! 
new  words.  All  these  terms  that  are  English  in  form,  and  for  any  reason  worthy  of  record, 
have  been  included,  and  also  as  many  of  the  New  Latin  names  of  classificatory  groups  as  are  essential 
to  a  serviceable  presentation  of  zoology  and  botany.  The  selection  of  the  New  Latin  names  in  zoology 
has  been  liberal  as  regards  the  higher  groups,  as  families,  orders,  etc.,  whether  now  current  or  merely 
forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  science ;  but  of  generic  names  only  a  relatively  small  number  have 
been  entered.  Probably  about  100,000  names  of  zoological  genera  exist,  60,000  at  least  having  a  definite 
scientific  standing;  but  the  whole  of  them  cannot,  of  course,  be  admitted  into  any  dictionary.  The 
general  rule  adopted  for  the  inclusion  of  such  names  is  to  admit  those  on  which  are  founded  the  names 
of  higher  groups,  especially  of  families,  or  which  are  important  for  some  other  special  reason,  as  popular 
use,  an  established  position  in  works  of  reference,  the  existence  of  species  which  have  popular  English 
names,  etc.  A  similar  rule  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  botanical  names.  The  common  or  ver- 
nacular names  of  animals  and  plants  have  been  freely  admitted;  many  naturalized  and  unnaturalized 
foreign  names,  also,  which  have  no  English  equivalents  and  are  noteworthy  for  special  literary,  com- 
mercial, or  other  reasons,  have  been  included.  The  definitions  that  have  a  purely  scientific  interest 
have  been  written  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  more  popular  information  being  given  under 
those  technical  names  that  are  in  familiar  use  or  under  common  names.  In  the  zoological  department 
is  properly  included  anatomy  in  its  widest  sense  (embracing  embryology  and  morphology),  as  the  science 
of  animal  structure,  external  and  internal,  normal  and  abnormal  Its  vocabulary  necessarily  includes 
many  Latin,  or  New  Latin,  words  and  phrases  which  have  no  English  technical  equivalents. 

The  definitions  of  that  part  of  general  biological  science  which  in  any  way  relates  to  animal  life 
or  structure,  including  systematic  zoology,  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  who  has  been  assisted 
in  ichthyology  and  conchology  by  Prof.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  in  entomology  by  Mr.  Leland  O.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Smith,  and  in  human  anatomy  by  Prof.  James  K.  Thacher.  Special  aid  has  also 
been  received  from  other  naturalists,  particularly  from  Prof.  Charles  V.  Riley,  who  has  furnished  a 
number  of  definitions  accompanying  a  valuable  series  of  entomological  cuts  obtained  from  him.  Prof. 
Thacher  has  also  defined  all  terms  relating  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  botanical  work  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Sereno  Watson,  with  assistance,  in  cryptogamic  botany,  from  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Seymour,  and 
has  been  conducted  by  him  through  the  letter  G ;  at  that  point,  on  account  of  practical  considerations 
connected  with  his  official  duties,  he  transferred  it  to  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Mr.  Seymour  also  withdrew, 
his  work  passing,  under  Dr.  Ward's  editorship,  to  Prof.  Frank  H.  Knowlton.  All  the  definitions  of  the 
terms  of  fossil  botany  have  been  written  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  an  equally  broad  method  has  been  adopted. 
While  their  growth  has,  perhaps,  not  been  so  great,  from  a  lexicographical  point  of  view,  as  has  that  of 
biology,  it  is  certainly  almost  as  remarkable.  The  remodeling  and  readjustment  of  former  ideas,  and 
the  consequent  modification  of  the  senses  of  old  terms  and  the  coinage  of  new,  have 
been  hardly  less  marked;  while  one  department,  at  least  —  that  of  chemistry — has  kept  The phyiici »nd 
pace  in  the  invention  of  names  (of  chemical  compounds)  with  zoology  and  botany.  To  m*'b^wt! 
this  must  be  added  the  almost  numberless  practical  applications  of  the  principles  and 
results  of  physical  science.  The  department  of  electrotechnics  is  a  marked  example  of  the  formation 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  of  a  large  technical  vocabulary,  both  scientific  and  mechanical.  The 
adequate  definition  of  all  the  lexicographical  matter  thus  furnished  involves  a  very  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  present  status  of  human  knowledge  of  these  sciences.    The  definitions  in  physics  have  been 
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written  by  Prof.  Edward  8.  Dana,  with  the  collaboration,  in  electrotechnics,  of  Prof.  Thomas  (X 
Mendenhall,  and  in  many  special  points,  particularly  those  touching  upon  mathematical  theory,  of 
Prof.  Charles  8.  Peirce.  Professor  Dana  has  also  contributed  the  definitions  of  mineralogical  terms, 
including  the  names  of  all  distinct  species  and  also  of  all  important  varieties.  He  has  been  assisted  in 
defining  the  names  of  gems  and  the  special  terms  employed  in  lapidary  work  by  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz. 
The  lithological  definitions,  as  also  all  those  relating  to  geology,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, have  been  contributed  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Professor  Peirce  has  written  the  definitions  of 
terms  in  mechanics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  various 
names  of  colors.  In  the  mathematical  work  the  aim  has  been  to  define  all  the  older  English  terms,  and 
all  the  modern  ones  that  can  be  considered  to  be  in  general  use,  or  are  really  used  by  a  number  of 
English  mathematical  writers,  but  not  all  the  numerous  terms  that  may  be  found  only  in  special 
memoirs.  All  English  names  of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  many  foreign  names,  have  been 
entered,  but,  as  a  rule,  those  of  tho  latter  that  aro  at  once  obsolete  and  not  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  omitted.  As  regards  chemistry,  it  has  of  course  been  impossible  to  include  names  of  com- 
pounds other  than  those  that  have  a  special  technical  and  practical  importance.  The  chemical  definitions 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Jenkins,  with  assistance  from  Dr.  Isaac  W.  Drummond  in  defining 
the  coal-tar  colors,  the  various  pigments,  dyes,  etc,  and  tho  mechanical  processes  of  painting  and  dyeing. 

The  definitions  comprehended  under  the  head  of  general  technology  (including  all  branches  of  the 
mechanical  arts)  have  been  contributed  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  with  the  collaboration,  in  defining 
the  names  of  many  tools  and  machines,  of  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  and,  in  various  mechanical  matters  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  special  sciences,  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named 
tlmwdtt^1  above — as  of  Prof.  Mendenhall  in  describing  electrical  machines  and  appliances,  of 
Prof.  Dana  and  Prof.  Peirce  in  describing  physical  and  mathematical  apparatus,  of 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  in  describing  mining-tools  and  processes,  etc.  The  terms  used  in  printing  and 
proof-reading  have  been  explained  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Teall,  with  the  aid  of  valuable  contributions  of  material 
from  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne.  Special  assistance  in  collecting  technological  material  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  F.  T.  Thurston,  and,  at  particular  points,  from  many  others. 

The  terms  of  the  philosophical  sciences  have  been  exhibited  very  completely,  with  special  reference 
to  their  history  from  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  the  period  of  scholasticism,  to  the  present 
day,  though  it  has  not  been  possible  to  state  all  the  conflicting  definitions  of  different  philosophers 
and  schools.  The  philosophical  wealth  of  the  English  language  has,  it  is  believed,  never 
been  so  fully  presented  in  any  dictionary.  Both  the  oldest  philosophical  uses  of  English 
words  and  tho  most  recent  additions  to  the  vocabulary  of  psychology,  psycho-physics, 
f,  etc.,  have  been  given.  The  definitions  of  many  common  words,  also,  have  been  prepared 
with  a  distinct  reference  to  their  possible  philosophical  or  theological  applications.  The  logical  and 
metaphysical,  and  many  psychological  definitions  have  been  written  by  Prof.  Peirce.  The  same  method 
of  treatment  has  also  been  applied  to  ethical  terms,  and  to  those  peculiar  to  the  various  sociological 
sciences.  In  political  economy  special  assistance  has  been  received  from  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott,  and  others.    Pro!  Bolles  has  also  contributed  material  relating  to  financial  and 


In  the  department  of  doctrinal  theology  considerable  difficulty  has  naturally  been  experienced  in 
giving  definitions  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  various  denominations  which  shall  be  free  from  partisan- 
ship.  The  aim  of  the  dictionary  has  been  to  present  all  the  special  doctrines  of  the  different  divisions 
of  the  Church  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  actual  intent  of  those 
Th«>io«t«i  and  •»   who  accept  them    To  this  end  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  to  whom  this  branch 

mim0c»1  term*.  r  t 

of  the  work  has  been  intrusted,  has  consulted  at  critical  points  learned  divines  of 
the  various  churches;  though,  of  course,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  statements  made  in 
the  dictionary  on  these  and  other  theological  matters  rests  with  him  and  with  the  editor-in-chief. 
Aid  has  been  obtained  in  this  manner  from  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Preston,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  R,  Huntington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  Prof.  V.  L.  Conrad,  and  others.    Besides  the 
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purely  theological  definitions,  others,  very  numerous  and  elaborate,  have  been  given  of  terms  desig- 
nating vestments,  ornaments,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  of  words  relating  to  church  architecture,  church 
music,  etc.,  etc.  Systems  of  religion  other  than  the  Christian,  as  Mohammedanism,  Confucianism, 
etc.,  are  treated  with  considerable  detail,  as  are  also  the  more  simple  and  barbarous  forms  of  religious 
thought,  and  the  many  related  topics  of  anthropology.  Church  history  is  given  under  the  names 
of  the  various  sects,  etc.  Assistance  in  matters  relating  to  liturgies,  and  particularly  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  Church,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Leighton  Hoskins. 

In  defining  legal  terms,  the  design  has  been  to  offer  all  the  information  that  is  needed  by  the 
general  reader,  and  also  to  aid  the  professional  reader  by  giving,  in  a  concise  form,  all  the  important 
technical  words  and  meanings.  Professional  terms  now  in  common  use  have  been  defined  in  their 
general  and  accepted  sense  as  used  to-day  in  the  highest  courts  and  legislative  bodies,  not  excluding, 
however,  the  different  senses  or  modes  of  use  prevalent  at  an  earlier  day.  Particular  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  definitions  of  common  words  which  are  not  technically  used  in  law,  but  upon 
the  definition  of  which  as  given  in  the  dictionaries  matters  of  practical  importance  often  depend. 
Statutory  definitions,  as  for  example  of  crimes,  are  not  as  a  rule  given,  since  they  vary  greatly  in 
detail  in  the  statutes  of  the  different  States,  and  are  full  of  inconsistencies.  Definitions  are  also  given 
of  all  established  technical  phrases  which  cannot  be  completely  understood  from  the  definitions  of 
their  separate  words,  and  of  words  and  phrases  from  the  Latin  and  from  modern  foreign  languages 
(especially  of  Mexican  and  French-Canadian  law)  which  have  become  established  as  parts  of  our 
technical  speech,  or  are  frequently  used  without  explanation  in  English  books.  The  definitions  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott 

The  definitions  of  the  principal  terms  of  painting,  etching,  and  engraving,  and  of  various  other 
art-processes,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins  some  time  before  his  death.  They  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  who  has  also  had  special  charge  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  Greek  and  Roman  archaeology ;  and  of  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis, 
who  has  furnished  the  material  relating  to  decorative  art  in  general,  ceramics,  medieval 
archeology,  heraldry,  armor,  costumes,  furniture,  etc.,  etc  Special  aid  has  also  been  received  from 
many  architects,  artists,  and  others.  The  musical  terms  have  been  defined  by  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt, 
who  has  had  the  use  of  a  large  collection  of  such  definitions  made  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ferriss.  Many 
definitions  of  names  of  coins  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  F.  S.  A-,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Coins  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  very  full  list  of  nautical  terms  and  definitions  has  been  contributed  by  Commander  Francis  M. 
Green,  and  of  military  terms  by  Captain  David  A.  Lyle. 


The  inclusion  of  so  extensive  and  varied  a  vocabulary,  the  introduction  of  special  phrases,  and 
the  full  description  of  things  often  found  essential  to  an  intelligible  definition  of  their  names,  would 
alone  have  given  to  this  dictionary  a  distinctly  encyclopedic  character.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed 
desirable  to  go  somewhat  further  in  this  direction  than  these  conditions  render  strictly 
necessary.  Accordingly,  not  only  have  many  technical  matters  been  treated  with  unusual  Kne^J^^ 
fullness,  but  much  practical  information  of  a  kind  which  dictionaries  have  hitherto 
excluded  has  been  added.  The  result  is  that  The  Century  Dictionary  covers  to  a  great  extent  the 
field  of  the  ordinary  encyclopedia,  with  this  principal  difference  —  that  the  information  given  is  for 
the  most  part  distributed  under  the  individual  words  and  phrases  with  which  it  is  connected,  instead 
of  being  collected  under  a  few  general  topics.  Proper  names,  both  biographical  and  geographical,  are 
of  course  omitted  except  as  they  appear  in  derivative  adjectives,  as  Darwinian  from  Darmn,  or  Indian 
from  India.  The  alphabetical  distribution  of  the  encyclopedic  matter  under  a  large  number  of  words 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  particularly  helpful  in  the  search  for  those  details  which  are 
generally  looked  for  in  works  of  reference;  while  the  inevitable  discontinuity  of  treatment  which  such 
a  method  entails  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  somewhat  extended  explanation  of  central  words 


xvl  PREFACE. 

(as,  for  example,  electricity),  and  by  cross  references.  Such  an  encyclopedic  method,  though  unusual 
in  dictionaries,  needs  no  defense  iu  a  work  which  has  been  constructed  throughout  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  utility.  In  the  compilation  of  the  historical  matter  given,  assistance  has  been  received 
from  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above  whenever  their  special  departments  have  been  concerned,  from 
Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Teall,  and  from  others. 
Special  aid  in  verifying  dates  and  other  historical  matters  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Edmund  K.  Alden. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  have  been  so  selected  and  executed  as  to  be  subordinate  to  the  text, 
while  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  independent  suggestiveness  and  artistic  value.  Cuts  of  a  dis- 
tinctly explanatory  kind  have  been  freely  given  as  valuable  aids  to  the  definitions,  often  of  large 
groups  of  words,  and  have  been  made  availablo  for  this  Use  by  cross  references;  many 
familiar  objects,  also,  and  many  unfamiliar  and  rare  ones,  havo  been  pictured-  To 
secure  technical  accuracy,  the  illustrations  have,  as  a  rule,  been  selected  by  the  specialists  in  charge 
of  the  various  departments,  and  havo  in  all  cases  been  examined  by  them  in  proofs.  The  work 
presented  is  very  largely  original,  cuts  having  been  obtained  by  purchase  only  when  no  better  ones 
could  be  made  at  first  hand.  The  general  direction  of  this  artistic  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
W.  Lewis  Frasor,  manager  of  the  Art  Department  of  The  Century  Co.  Special  help  in  procuring 
necessary  material  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Gaston  L.  Feuardent,  by  Prof.  William  R.  Ware,  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  and  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  choice  of  the  typographical  style  the  desire  has  been  to  provide  a  page  in  which  the  matter 
should  be  at  once  condensed  and  legible,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  aim  has  been  attained  in  an 
unusual  degree.  In  the  proof-reading  nearly  all  persons  engaged  upon  the  dictionary  have  assisted, 
particularly  those  in  charge  of  technical  matters  (to  nearly  all  of  whom  the  entire  proof  has  been 
sent) ;  most  efficient  help  has  also  been  given  by  special  proof-readers,  both  by  those  who  have  worked 
in  the  office  of  The  Century  Co.,  and  by  those  connected  with  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

Finally,  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  many  friends  of  the  dictionary  in  this  and  other  lands 
who  have  contributed  material,  often  most  valuable,  for  the  use  of  its  editors.  The  list  of  authorities 
used,  and  other  acknowledgments  and  explanations  that  may  be  needed,  will  be  given  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  It  should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  by  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  considerable 
use  has  also  been  mado  of  Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM  D WIGHT  WHITNEY. 

New  Haven,  May  1st,  1889. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


Amu.. 





..  architecture. 

■rtUuseUo. 
artkl«. 
.  Anglo-  Suoa. 


H»T  Bavarian. 

Brae  BenfJL 

M»L   btak«)r. 

Bt.liem.  Bohemian. 

not  botany. 


......... 


Cat. 


fhla. 


.cbranntagy. 
coUosBlal,  colloquially. 


. ...........i 


»  

Corp  ji»ratl  tc 
.ooncbokiKy. 

 conjunction. 

. .  con  U*c  toil,  co 
Uoti. 


H.  

. . .  Dutch. 

ten  

... .  Dvitah. 

dsL  

d*f.  dcllniU,  definition. 

 deriTaUre,  deHnuloa 


dram.  dramatic. 

dyiiaui  .  -dynamic*. 

E.   Eaat 

E.   En«ilah(iui*iByri 

iiV  modem  Engltah). 


«.«.-  L  ampli) 

example. 

Ecypt.  Egyptian. 

E.  lad.  Eaat  Indian. 

elect  •loctrtcltjr. 

emtTTol.  
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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  ax  in  fat,  man,  pang, 

a  an  in  fate,  mane,  dalo. 

li  M  In  far,  father,  guard, 

a  **  in  fall,  talk,  naught, 

t  lain  ask,  fast,  ant. 

a  aa  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless. 

•  as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

(  Mil  her,  fern,  heard. 

i  an  in  pin,  it,  biaen.it. 

i  aa  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  m  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  In  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room, 

o  as  in  nor,  i 


oi  as  in  oil,  joint,  boy. 
ou  as  in  ] 


u  as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
a  as  in  mate,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  ix,  x). 
a  as  in  poll,  book,  could. 


A  single  dot  under  a  Towel  in  an  unaccented 
syllabic  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten, 
lng,  without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.   See  Preface,  p.  xL    Thus : 

t   as  in  prelate,  courage, 
$   as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 
$   as  in  abrogate,  eulogy, 

A  double  dot  under  a  rowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  N-eound  (of  but,  pun,  otc.). 
p.  xi.  Thus: 

a  as  in  errant,  republican, 
e   as  in  prudent,  difference, 
i    aa  in  charity,  density. 
8  as  in  i 


t    aa  in  Persia,  peninsula. 

§   as  in  the  book. 

9  as  in  nature,  feature. 


A  mark  M, 
dicates  that  they  in  like  t 
eh,J,sh,;h.  Thus: 

t  aa  in  nature,  adventure, 

d  as  in  arduous,  education, 

g  as  in  pressure, 

j  as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 


i  <,«•,*.„•  in- 
■  aie  variable  to 


ch  as  in  ( 

n  French  nasalising  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 
ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (mouill6)  L 
'  denotes  a  primary,  '  a  secondary  accent.  (A 
secondary  accent  iB  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 
interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 
from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read  from  ;  i.     derived  from. 

>  read  i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+  read  and  ;  i.  «.,  compounded  with,  or  with  snfflx 

t  with  ;  I.  e.,  etymotogically  parallel  with. 


V  read  roof. 


;  i.  e., 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title- word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologieally  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  i 


(bak),  h. 
back1  (bak),  a.    Lying  or 
back 1  ( bak ),  r.   To  f u  rotsh  with  a  back,  etc. 
back1  (bak).  arfr.   Behind,  etc. 
back2)  (bak),  n.   The  earlier  form  of  bafi. 
back3  (bak),  n.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  "  No."  for  number, 
"st.r  for  ttanza,  "p."  for  page,  "1."  for  line, 
U  for  paragruph.  "  fol."  tor  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan : 


a'y   *5. 

Chapter  only     xiv. 

Canto  only  .    xiv. 

Book  only   Hi. 


Book  and  chapter 
Part  and  chapter  . 

Book  and  line  

Book  and  page  . 


Ui.10. 


No.  and  page  

Volume  and  page   U.  34. 

Volume  and  chapter   IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter   II.  1  v.  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza   II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  H  vii.  4  or  U  3. 

Volume,  part,  and  section  or  U  .  .1.  i.  4  or  ^  6. 

»  or  1..  I.  i.  4  or  5  6. 


Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Roman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
otc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
ies  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 


to  adverbs 
junctions,  etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  < 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  divided  indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  tbey  are  connected. 
The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lower- 
e)  letter,  or  with  a  capital,  according  to 
!Suge  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  the  abbre- 
viations [coy.]  for  "capital"  and  [/.  c]  for 
"  lower-case  "  are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoology,  in  a  scientific  name  consisting  of 
>  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
name,  only  the  first  would  bo  capi- 
But  a  name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the 


families,  goners,  etc.,  have 
formly  italicized,  in  accordance  with  the 
of  scientific  writers. 
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1.  The  finit  letter  in  the 
English  alphabet,  aa  also 
generally  in  the  other  al- 
phabet* which,  llko  the 
English,  come  ultimately 
from  the  Phenician.  Our 
letters  art>  the  same  a* 
those  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  Roman  or  Latin 
alphabet  is  one  of  several 
Italian  alphabets  derived  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  Greek  alphabet  is,  with  a  few  adaptations 
and  additions,  formed  from  the  Phenician. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  Phenician  alphabet, 
opinions  are  by  no  means  agreed;  but  the 
new  now  most  widely  current  is  that  put 
forth  and  supported  a  few  yours  ago  by  tho 
French  scholar  De  Rouge :  namely,  that  the 
Phenician  characters  are  derived  from  early 
Egyptian  hieratic  characters,  or  abbreviated 
form*  of  written  hieroglyphs.  Under  each 
letter  will  be  given  in  this  work  the  Phe- 
nician character  from  which  it  comes,  along 
with  an  early  form  or  two  of  the  Greek  arid 
Latin  derived  characters  (especially  intended 
to  show  the  change  of  direction  of  the  let- 
ter consequent  upon  the  change  of  direction 
of  writing,  since  the  Phenician  was  always 
written  from  right  to  left):  and  to  these  will 
be  added  the  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  char- 
acters from  which  the  Phenioiim'  is  held  to 
originate,  according  to  \>ti  Rouge's  theory.  It 
is  to  >•«  notici-d  that  our  ordinary  capitals  are 
the  original  forms  of  our  letters;  the  lower- 
case, Italic,  and  written  letters  are  nil  derived 
from  the  capitals.  Our  A  corresponds  to  the 
Phenician  letter  called  aleph ;  and  this  name, 
signifying  "  ox,"  is  also  the  original  of  the 
Orfek  name  of  tho  same  letter,  alpha.  Tho 
.  for  A  is  . 


*    A  A 

PS-*nl-  I!.,  rl  r 

<»..       Greek  ui 

The  Phenician  alrph  was  not  a  proper  vowel- 
sign,  but  rather  a  quasi-consonantal  one,  to 
which  an  initial  vowel-sound,  of  whatever 
kind,  attached  itself;  since  the  fundamental 
plan  of  that  alphabet  assumed  thut  overy  syl- 
lable should  begin  with  a  consonant.  But  the 
Greeks,  in  adapting  the  borrowed  alphabet  to 
their  own  use,  made  the  sign  represent  a  single 
vowel-sound:  that^  namely,  which  we  usually 
call  the  "  Italian  "  or  '•  Continental  "  a  (ii  'i,  as 
heard  in  far,  father.  This  was  i(s  value 
in  the  Eatin  also,  and  in  the  various  alphabets 
founded  on  the  tatlin.  including  that  of  our 
own  ancestor*,  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
earliest  English  or  Analo-Saxon  •  and  it  is 
mainly  returned  to  the  present  time  in  the 
laniruugos  of  continental  Europe.  In  cruise- 
■jue'ice.  however,  of  the  grudtuil  and  per- 
railing  change  of  utterance  of  English  words, 
without  corresponding  change  in  tho  mode 
of  writing  them,  it  lias  como  to  have  in  our 
ose  a  variety  of  values.  The  sound  of  a  in 
far  is  the  purest  and  most,  fundamental  of 
rowel-sonnds.  being  that  which  is  naturally 
sent  forth  by  the  human  organs  of  utterance 
when  the  mouth  and  throat  are  widely  opened, 
and  the  tone  from  the  larynx  suffered 


ont  with  least  modifying  interference  by  the 
parte  of  the  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  production  of  the  t-sound  of  machine  or 
pique  and  the  a-sound  of  rule  (or  donble  o  of 
pool),  tho  organs  are  brought  quite  nearly 
together:  in  tho  case  of  i,  the  flat  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  tho  mouth;  in  the  case  of 
«,  the  rounded  lips.  Hence  these  vowels  ap- 
proach a  consonantal  character,  and  pass  with 
little  or  no  alteration  into  y  and  w  respec- 
tively. Then  e  and  o  (aa  in  (Aey  and  note)  are 
intermediate  respectively  between  a  (a)  and  i 
and  a  (a)  and  u;  and  the  sounds  in/of  and/ah" 
are  still  less  removed  in  cither  direction  from  a 
(ii).  Tho  pure  or  original  sound  of  a  (J'ar)  Is 
more  prevalent  in  earlier  stages  of  language, 
and  is  constantly  being  weakened  or  closened 
into  the  other  vowel-sounds,  which  are  toa  great 
extent  derived  from  it ;  and  this  process  has 
gone  on  in  English  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
almost  any  other  known  language.  Hence  the 
fl-sound  (as  in  far)  is  very  rare  with  us  (less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  whole  utter- 
ance, or  not  a  tenth  part  as  frequent  as  the 
sound  of  i  in  pit  or  us  that  01  t»  in  but); 
its  short  sound  has  been  so  generally  flattened 
into  thut  in  fat,  and  its  long  sound  into  that 
in  fate,  that  we  now  call  these  sounds  respec- 
tively "short  a"  and  "  long  a";  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  in  many  words  been  broad- 
ened or  rounded  into  the  sound  heard  in  all 
and  fall.  Thus  the  most  usual  sounds  of  Eng- 
lish written  a  are  now,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  those  in  fat,  fate,  fall,  far;  there  arc 
also  a  few  cases  liko  theo  in  what  and  rr«j<j  (after 
a  H'-soiind,  nearly  a  corresponding  short  to  the 
<i  of  all),  maui)  (a  "short  e"\,  mid  others  yet 
more  sporadic.  In  syllables  of  least  stress 
and  distinctness,  too,  lis  In  the  first  and  third 
syllables  of  abundant  and  abnmlanet,  it  is  uni- 
versally uttered  with  tho  "short  n"  sound  of 
hut.  The  '•  long  a  "  of  fate  is  not  strictly  oue 
sound,  but  ends  with  a  vanishing  sound  of 
"longe r:  i.  e,,  it  is  a  slide  from  the  t-sound 
of  f/w*  down  to  the  t-soutid  of  pii/ue.  Froni 
this  vanish  tho  a  of  /<»ic  and  lure  and  their 
like  is  free,  while  it  has  also  an  opener 
sound,  and  is  even,  in  the  mouths  of  many 
speakers,  indistinguishable  in  qualitvfrom  the 
"  short  a  "  of  fat:  hence  the  n-soun<t  of  fare  is 
in  the  respolliugs  of  this  work  written  with  a, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sound  hi  fate.  There 
is  also  a  class  of  words,  like  «.>l',  font,  ant,  in 
which  some  pronounce  the  vowel  simply  us 
"short  a,"  while  some  give  It  the  full  open 
sound  of  «  in  far,  and  yet  others  make  it 
something  intermediate  l»etwe-en  the  two:  such 
au  a  is  represented  in  this  work  by  ft.  A  occurs 
as  final  only  in  a  very  few  proper  English 
words;  anil  it  is  never  dcubled  in  such  words. — 
2.  As  it  *yr«W,  <i  denotes  the  first  of  an  actual 
or  possible  series.  Specifically —  (a)  In  mimir, 
the  name  of  the  sixth  note  of  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  (_',  or  the  first  note  of  the 
relative  minor  scule;  tho  la  of  Italian,  French, 
nud  Spanish  musicians,   it  u  ti,.,  n.,t..  ~.>m.i.-i  i.v 

a  1 1  -  -  op».|i  »•■•  I  -tnttk'  "f  I'le  vl.dln.  and  to  It  ;»>  utvfii  l-y 

il  ri\,"l  tmicl  lli-li  u.o.nr  no.  ttir  "Inst  ,it  organ)  nil  t.'ir 
iristriim».T.N  of  :in  oivi.o.trn  i.rv  cmo*!.  Jn  the 

mnemonic  words  of  Imjie,  the  universal  iifnrma- 
tive  proposition,  as,  all  men  are  mortal,  siml. 
Isri?-,  /  MtAii'lt  f,ir  tin,  nnrtii'Liltir  Amruiiitivc,  aa,  fc.nie 
■neii  srii  mortal ;  K  for  tlwi  uutverul  iknutlvi-,  us,  no  men 


UH-n  are  not  mortal.  The  use  of  Uieso  symhoU  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century ;  they  appear  to  Is.'  arbitrary 
applications  of  the  ravels  »,  «,  <,  o  tiut  are  usually 
■apposed  to  has*  hccii  taken  frism  the  Latiu  Aflrma, 
1  iiiruiu,  ami  nKgO,  1  deny.  Bat  soroe  authorities  main- 
tain that  Utolr  iim  la  Urcek  is  much  older.  (<•)  In 
math.:  In  algebra,  a,  b,  e.  etc.,  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  stand  for  known  quantities, 
while  i,  y, tho  last  letters,  stand  for  un- 
known quantities ;  in  geometry.  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
are  used  to  name  points,  lines,  and  figures, 
(<f)  In  abstract  reasoning,  suppositions,  etc., 
A,  It,  C,  etc.,  denote  each  a  particular  person 
or  thing  in  relation  to  the  others  of  a  series  or 
group,  (r)  In  writing  and  printing,  a,  b,  c,  etc., 
are  used  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  tho  Arabic 
figures  in  marking  paragraphs  or  other  divi- 
sions, or  in  making  reference*.  (/)  In  «««<. 
long.,  Al,  Ai,  etc.,  are  symbols  used  in  tho 
Record  of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
and  in  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  to  denote  tho  relative  rating  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  In  the  termor,  the  character  aa*i£tieU  to 
vessels  by  ttiei  surveyor*  ii  expressed  l»y  the  iiuuds-r* 
fn-m  1  to  3,  At  »Uiuhi«  for  the  highest  aint  A3  for  lbs 
loucst  srailo.  11m  nuinhcrs  J),  1),  2.  t\  t'«|>reu  latenuv- 
•llstei  UvtfTees  of  scaworthkDcal.  Vessels  vtussed  aa  Al  or 
Al}  an  n-^ardvd  as  ttt  for  the  carriii^e  of  all  kiinln  of 
caiYi*.**.  en  all  kinds  of  voyages  fur  a  specified  term  *jf 
ymrs;  XWm  classed  as  Al)  or  \i,  fur  all  caws*  i4l 
Atlantic  royime^,  and  in  esceplfouai  cases  on  loio;  vny- 
ailrs,  aim!  f,ir  iuch  ciuv,s.*s  as  oil,  sujrar,  iDolaaees,  etc., 
un  ony  voyage:  those  ,.liuMe,l  ss  .K'lK  or  A3,  for  c^ioMtlrig 
voy'i^i-s  only,  with  wood  or  coal.  In  l.loy,r»  ttciclx|«-r  the 
kturs  A,  A  (In  red),  .li,  ami  F.  are  unil  to  ilenoto  various 
dccris'i  of  elcellmce  Ul  the  bulla  of  sllliw,  tho  Binirc  I 
l^lug  added  to  express  excellence  of  »«|illlnlH'llt.  such  a* 
miiDts  and  riRsrinc  iu  wiliuK  siiips,  i»r  Isdler*  and  .oelncs 
iu  id.mu.tr*.  The  lv.swl  A  hi  the  UtltWl  Lloyd's  indi.  ntca 
a  shlii  t.uilt  ol  IreiL  In  Uio  American  R<n1«ter.  the  an- 
nexe.! tlsnres  do  not  refer  to  the  isiulnirnnt.— Iiejs\ ,  In 
commerce,  .ft  U  used  to  denote  the  lil|iN->»  mrrrautlls 
m^llt:  and  oollminlally  .11.  or  in  the  lnttr.1  sist.s  A 
Sn.  1,  U  an  adjective  of  commendation,  like /irsf  c&jm, 
lint -nit .  aa,  an  Jl  speaker. 

"He  must  be  a  first-rater,"  said  fain.  "A  1."  replied 
Mr.  ltok.-r.  WcJtriM,  Itckwltk  rapers. 

An  A  noisier  vn(  Ctsik,  and  no  mistake. 

Jfr».  Slvrn,  Drvd. 

3.  As  an  abbreviation,  a  stands,  according  to 
context,  for  aen;  aetintj,  aajectice,  answer,  arc 
(in  the  metric  system),  argent  tin  Act-.),  «««f 
(anal  ftn,  in  ieh'th.),  ancrlniioplaeitl  (in  echi- 
noderms),  etc.:  in  (M>mi.,  for  apprnitd,  for  ae- 
ffptrtl,  and  for  Ijitin  a<l  (commonly  written  ./  ), 
•'at"or"to":  as.  5*1  shares  I..  I.  preferred  <r< 
<17f ;  i")  «'30ceutH  per  yurd.— 4.  Attrib,,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  capital  A,  us  a  tent. 

"ill,-  i-oimnon  er  A  tent,  for  Ihe  U  f  .  llll»t.'d  uicji. 

WM.ln,,  MiL  Wet. 

fa  or  a),  i'«<fc/.  art.  f<ME.  a  (before  con- 
sonants), earlier  an,  orig.  with  long  vowel, 
<  AH.  lie.  one,  nn:  see  rrn'.l  The  form  of  aa 
used  ls-fore  consonants  and  words  l.egiuniiig 
with  »  eousomuit-souicl:  us,  a  man,  a  woman, 
a  year,  «  union,  a  eiiloiiT.'.  a  oneness,  a  hope. 
An,  however,  was  fnrmerly  often  iim-.I  beforo 
tho  sounds  of  h  and  initial  long  «  mid  »« 
even  in  accented  syllables  (uy,  an  hospital.  <im 
union i,  and  is  still  retained  by  some  before 
those  sounds  in  unaccented  syllable*  (as,  an 
historian,  nit  united   whole,  an  euphonious 

sound  ).  Tt„.  f»ntl  ii  nn>(  uppenrrd  sl-oul  lie-  U  ^ii.lill.c 
of  th.'lkliU-i-nlh  rentary.    It  l>  plarnl  Is-foiv  iioinis  ,.t  tl.o 

yii.L'.il.ir  nilmisT.  and  sUils-ton-  ).lurul  renin  »h.  o  >  r 

DYrnt  n.rt.oi  In  lnler|M^.,'it.  [  r'.  tr  wn*  ori^inully  Finacls'ioi 
ir.  il  in  plural,  and  the  article  was  •iuiralar  (MK  ")  "r 
pluraliMII.  t,»  rsjest  uith  it.  In  tbe  |d.rn-H>  o  yrr.if 
inci..,,  the  article  s|ti>-v*  with  iiwiiii.  whU'li  1»  |«o|.,rly  a 
noun  (A3.  Mriiipn:  »v.  iwiyl,  «.);  the  loUowlmf  p.ura* 
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aoon.  m  la  ttot  phraao  a  gnat  many  baokt,  1*  mil?  a 
partitive  gnnlttve.  | 

a3  (a  or  a),  prep.  [<  ME.  ami  late  AS.  n,  re- 
duced fonnof  an, on,  on,  in  :  see  on.]  A  reduced 
form  of  the  proposition  or,  formerly  common 
in  all  tho  use*  of  on,  but  now  restricted  to  cer- 
tain constructions  in  which  the  preposition  is 
more  or  lean  disguised,  being  usually  written  as 
one  word  with  the  following  noun,  (a)  Of  place: 
On.  in.  upon,  unto,  into;  the  preposition  and 
the  following  noun  being  usually  written  a*  otic 
word,  sometimes  with,  but  commonly  without, 
a  hyphen,  and  regarded  an  an  ail  verb  or  a  predi- 
cate  adjective,  but  bent  treat*1*!  us  a  preposi- 
tional phrase,  tit  mich  phraac*  a  denote*  —  ri>  I'oai- 
tlon  :  aa.  to  he  a.W :  Ui  lw>  niW ,  to  ride  a  bone-hock ;  lo 
*tai*t  ii  f  tutor.  (2)  Motion:  iui,  togoa*ftorr  ;  "how  Jocund 
did  they  drive,  their  team  a-Kidd."  limy.  (3)  Direction : 
u,  to  go  ihrnJ ;  to  turn  a<fuf< ,  to  draw  atari  (modem, 
to  draw  6a,-*  ).    («)  I'arlltlon  :  as,  to  take  a^trf  ;  to  bur* 

oaunoVr.  Similarly  —  (ft)  t)f  state :  On.  in,  etc.: 
as,  to  be  alire  [AS.  on  lift];  to  be  imteep 
[AS.  on  sfoipr];  to  set  afire;  to  be  afloat;  to 
set  adrift.  In  thi*  one  now  applicalOc  ti>  inv  vcrh  (tint 
chiefly  to  rooni  wyllablrs  and  di**)  liable*)  taken  a*  a  noun : 
a*,  to  he.  affloic  witb  excitement  :  to  be  fl^iriw  ;  to  lie  all 

a-mmMe.  (p)  Of  time :  On,  in,  ut,  by,  etc.,  re- 
maining in  some  colloquial  oxpressions:  as,  to 
stay  out  a  nights  (often  written  if  nujhlt);  to 
a  Sunduy ;  now  a  days  (generally 
noteadaifs).  Common  with  advcrliaof  tvjw 
as,  twice  a  day  \\  ME.  /irt«a  dm',  <AS.  firtint 
on  <fo-t|,  once  a  week  KMT.  im  it  trite,  <  AS.  ow  en 
■mmtnj,  three  tlioea  a  year  let-  ME.  (Are  «<*«  it  yer. 
<  AS.  lAriw  ilrAuin  on  part],  etc. :  n  day  bcinil  a  reduced 
fonn  .it..™  «a«<cL  fa-fayl,  . 


origin : 

tile  *cllool-l 

Ken 


to  K.  var  jour,  U 

per  diem  ;  a  year,  of  im  irenr,  equivalent  to  F.  far  an,  L. 
per  annum,  etc.  Kilt  In  tlii*  cutKlrilctlon  the  preposition 
a  li  now  lUltally  regarded  B»  tile  Indefinite  urlicle  (vary 
lint  to  mi  lieforv.  a  i.nrH  "  f.mr  tulle*  u«  In  Mir,"  "ten 
cent*  ft  >ard."  ctv'..  Iwing  ctplaltsil  a«  elliptical  for  "  finir 
lull.x  in  an  li<iur,"  '■  ten  cent* /or  a  yard."  etc.    («*)  Of 

process :  In  course  of,  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -in;;, 
taken  passively:  as,  the  house  is  n  building; 
"while  the  arkwas  a  preparing";  1  IVt.  iii.  30); 
while  these  things  were  a  doing.  The  prepo- 
sitional use  is  clearly  seen  in  the  alterna- 
tive construction  with  in:  as,  "  Forty  anil  six 
years  was  this  temple  in  building,"  John  ii.  30. 
In  modem  lit*  the  prcpo»llloii  l»  omitted,  hihI  tike  n  rlial 
iiikiii  l<  tmau-il  a«  a  prwuiit  panli'iplv  taken  [mu»i«.  |>  ; 

a»,  the  home  i*  tnMtnt.    Hut  n       nt  thini;  (.inn*  «i 

exjircMl-m  hm  ln«inn>  lhi»r»ii}jhl>-  popuuir,  the  popular 

ln«4lluH  bellts  fch^iwn  111  the.  recent  ilrvrhtpmellt  i>t  the 
desired  "pr.rtfTei*»lt"e  ]mu*Ivi^  partli'lple  a«,  the  lumw  ie 
being  bnill,  the  work  U  ><einir  itnne,  eti:.  Thl*  t«ijrtnn-tlon, 
though  condemned  by  lutdciaiu  and  pnrinU.  U  well  «tab- 
ltahnl  In  popular  ipeech,  and  will  prohal.ljf  paa>  Into 
oorrert  liierar,  uiaee.    (r)  Of  BCtiotl  :  In,  to,  into  ; 

with  a  verbal  noun  in  -in<i,  taken  actively. 
(I)  With  be  a*,  to  lw  a  eomiuc ;  to  lie  a  doiint ;  to  lie  a 
AjrhtliuE.  Nuw  only  cdloiiuial  or  prorincial.  literal? 
tWMte  otnlttiiitt  ihe  prepoflillou.  and  treattni;  Uie  verbal 
noun  an  a  rireaeut  participle  :  ai,  to  lie  coming. ;  to  I* 
duintt.  ii)  With  vertw  of  itf  >(iou  :  aa,  to  iro  a  flstiinv ;  to 
fro  it  Wooinu  ;  to  it^t  ft  liemrin^ ;  to  fall  a  cryinv ;  to  ael 
a  nxitiut.  file  prepoBlllou  it  oltcn  toined  to  ibe  lioull 
by  a  hyphen,  as.  to  ico  a-n»hlii^,  or  aouwllmea  omitted, 
•a.  to  ico  nMllnil,  to  let  itoiw.  etc.  Kor  oilier  examples  of 
the  IMC*  of       i«rp,,  xh'  the  prvfHwItloual 


tfi  (tori),  infer;'.   [See  ah  and  0.1    The  early 
form  of  ah,  preserved,  archaically,  before  a 
or  chieftain's  name,  as  a  war-cry  (but 
treated  and  pronounced  as  tho  indefinite 
article). 

The  Border  ilotrau  rent  th«  iky. 

A  Home  !  a  liordoit !  *u  the  cry.^  ^  ^ 

a10.  [I>.  'i,  the  usual  form  of  aft,  from,  of,  before 
consomtnta:  see  at/-.)    A  Lrfitin 
of,  off,  away  from,  etc.  it 

plinue. :  iia.  a  yriori.  a  tv*eriori,  a  mm. 
Ill  certain  pcreuhal  nanu^  of  medlen 
miat  o  Kem 
ie  t-iveii  to  _ 
niih  ii  near  Liu«tl.|.jrf ;  Aliraham  <t  Sancta 
Alinlhaltl  of  SI.  flare,  tile  name  aaaunml  h)  llrlch 
•rle.  The  true  name  of  Thoiuaa  a  Becket  (written 
/TBecket.  ami.  Ill  un  Knullah  faahioti.  A  Beckrt.  A 
H.vket)wMi.liiipl)  Thi.nuuiri<Hkitt(.rHi'ket;  then  aupeara 
lo  I«  a  later  lti«rtloii,  thoiiuh  »upf«irtcd  by  aucti  late 
M  ld,ll<.  Enull^i  iMinca  *•  W  vi J»  dr!  Be.  k  t,  John  Bevkote. 
William  atk  Ik-k,  et.-.  thai  u.  of  or  at  the  brook  ("*«**. 
not  touml  m  a  ..huiuihi  noun,  m  iiaj  ajipar.  a  dim.  of  iW*. 
a  liondi.  or  perhap»<  tiF.  Ucjtui,  brquet,  a  pike  (lUi),  dim. 
of  6cv,  lieakl. 

a--  A  prefix  or  an  initial  and  generally  insepara- 
ble particle.  It  is  a  relic  of  various  Teutonic 
and  classical  particles,  as  follows  : 
a-'.  K  ME.  a-,  I  AS.  a.  (=  OS.  a-  =OHG.  «ir-,  ir-, 
ur-,  MHO.  ■>-,  er-,  O.  cr-  =  troth.  «*-,  before  a 
vowel  k.--,  t»efori»  r  wr-),  a  common  unaccented 
prefix  of  verbs,  meaning  "awav,  out,  up,  on,' of- 
ten merely  intensive,  in  mod,  ft.  usually  without 
assignable  force.  It  appears  as  au  independent 
prep,  in  OHO.  nc,  Doth.  t>#,  out,  and  as  an  ac- 
cented prefix  of  nouns  nnd  adjectives  in  OHO. 
MHO.  O.  «r-,  I).  <»»r-,  AS.  or-,  E.  or-  in  onf>(t( 
and  art,  <\.  v.  In  minus  from  verlw  in  AS.  d-  the 
accent  fell  upon  the  pretlx,  which  then  re- 
tained its  length,  and  has  in  one  word,  namely, 
E.  oal-um,  <  AS.  a-fumtm,  euU-ntl  misi.  E.  with 
the  reg.  change  of  AS.  «-  under  accent,  losing 
nil  semblance  of  a  prefix.]  An  unaccented 
inseparable  pretlx  of  verlm,  and  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  thence  derived,  originallv  implying 
motion  away,  but  in  earlier  English  merely 
intensive,  or,  us  in  mwlem  English,  without 
asslgnttble  force,  as  in  abulr,  alnntr,  aritr, 
aicalr,  a<jo  =  affome,  etc.  The  diUereiu^^  iwtartwn 
abulr,  an*.  rtiotA-e,  etc..  and  the  ftimple  verba  fWr,  r\Mt, 
mike,  etc..  I«i  chiedy  B>llabic  or  rlivthmlc.    In  a  few  vert* 


tlii!.  prefix  hiu.  taXc 
ftort<r*e,  afrvjkt,  i 


t..r< 


Latii 


iblance, 
a  lav. 


aAuanl,  ntte^J,  etc.,  or  the  Hlmple  im 

a*.  [Another  spelling  of  o,  now  written  o',  a  re- 


outtf  wa«  M-ii.OJiiw.  In  thii  latter  uat« 
and  In  all  it  w.Mild  be  properly,  »rltl»n 
rrpualtion.  .S*e  a-l,  yrep.,  where  the  lu*-8 


■m  of  of,  the /being  dropped  before  a 
consonant,  and  the  vowel  obscured,  t'f.  «7, 
«-3,  a-*.]  A  reduced  form  of  of,  now  generally 
written  o',  as  in  man-o'-war,  six  o'clock,  etc. 
The  name  ,4  John  a  Gaunt.  .SAa*.,  Rich.  II.,  I.  .5. 

It  *       a  clocke. 

II.  ^«ii,  E»ery  >lan  In  hU  Uumor,  I.  t. 

a8  (a),  pron.  [E.  dial.,  corruption  of  /,  being 
the  first  element,  obscured,  of  the  diphthong 
ai.]  A  modern  provincial  corruption  of  the 
pronoun  /. 

tfl  (a),  pro*.  [E.  dial.,  <ME.  dial,  a,  corruptly 
for  Ar,  he,  Ar»>,  she,  he,  it,  hen,  hi,  they. J  Au 
old  (and  modem  provincial)  corruption  of  all 
genders  and  both  numbers  of  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun,  he,  she,  it,  they.  So  quotha, 
that  is,  f/Mof/i  lie. 

A  babbled  of  Brecn  lleldt.  Shot.,  Hen.  V.,  II.  i. 

a7  (a),  r.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  a.  ha,  reduced  form 
of  harr,  tlx-  r  being  dropped  ns  in  n*  or  o'  for 
of  (ovi.]  An  ulil  (and  modern  provincial) 
corruption  of  hare  as  au  auxiliary  verb,  un- 
acccnleil,  and  formerly  also  as  a  principal 
verb. 

Iluxl  not  lllutlslitim  ImkI)  could  a  yielded,   fi-no  ami  Fl. 
a8  (A).    [S.'..  usuallv  written      =  E.  all,  like 
Sc.  cti'=E.  eatt,  'fa'  =  fall,  ha' =  halt,  etc.] 
All. 

for  it'  that,  au'  ft'  thai, 

lib  rllMtu.l.  tiar.  an'  a'  that. 
The  man  <.'  iinh  i-  ndciit  iuIimI, 

lie  look!  an'  lauidta  at  a'  that. 

ZfifrM,,  For  A* 


a-2.  [<  ME.  a-,  usually  and  prop,  written  sepa- 
rately, a,  <  late  AS.  a,  a  reduced  form  of  ME. 
and  AS.  an,  on  :  see  «3,  prep.,  and  on.]  An 
apparent  prefix,  properly  a  preposition,  the 
same  as  a*,  prep.  When  iurd  before  a  •uratautitr  it 
forau  what  la  really  a  pre|*tM.IUonal  jdiraac,  which  In  now 
generally  written  a«  one  word,  with  i^  without  a  hyphen, 
and  rcftardod  aa  en  adverb  or  aa  a  predicate  adjective  : 
an.  to  lie  itM,  to  im  atlrep,  to  he  all  n  frrunVe.  etc.  With 
verlMil  noun*  In  -ayj  it  lorma  what  la  revarded  aa  a  prtvciit 
participle,  eltlter  active,  aa,  thev-  arc  ff-cuMtiiw/<;collo«i.),  or 
paaairc,  aa,  the  houttf  waa  M-ii.iijiiw.  In  the  latter  use* 
tlfce  a  \%  uaually 
aeiiarstely,  a*  a  pi 
are  explained. 

a-s.  [<  ME.  a-,  or  separately,  a,  <  AS.  a  (only  in 
fuftin.  attune,  a  reduced  form  of  of  dune),  a  re- 
duced form  of  of,  E.  of,  off:  see  of,  otf,  and 
cf.  a-*.]  A  prefix,  being  a  reduced  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  <>/,  prep.,  English  o^it',  from,  as 
in  oo'oirn  (which  see),  or  of  later  English  of,  as 
in  oitrir,  afrrnh,  akiu,  etc.  (which  see). 

a-*.  [<  ME.  a-,  a  reduced  form  of  of.,  <  AS.  of-. 
an  intensive  prefix,  orig.  the  same  as  of,  prep.: 
see  <i-H  and  of.]  A  Jireflx,  lieing  a  reiluced  form 
of  Anglo-Saxon  of-,  an  intensive  prefix,  as  in 
athimt,  nhunijerrA  (which  see). 

a-*1.  [<  ME.  a-,  a  rednce<l  form  of  <?»((-,  tp  v.] 
A  prefix,  being  a  reduced  form  of  ««</-  (which 
see),  as  in  atony*  (which  see). 

a-8.  [<  ME.  n-,  var.  of  t-,  y-,  e-.  reduced  forms 
of  re,  AS.  ae-:  »t^>  i-, ]  A  prefix,  being  one  of 
the  reduced  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
i/r-  (see  e-),  as  in  alouifi  [<  AS.  gelantj\,  airare 
[<  AS.  ije-tewr],  a  fori  I,  now  spelled  afford,  sim- 
ulating the  Latin  prefix  of-  [(.  AS.  <??-forthian], 
amonij  [<  AS.  ije-niaio/,  mixed  with  on-ffe-manij 
nnd  o«-wio»</],  etc.  The  same  prefix  is  other- 
wise spellcil  in  rntmqh,  iiein,  netept.  etc. 

a-7.  [<  ME.  c7-,  reduced  form  of  at-,  <  AS.  <rf- 
iu  al-fnran,  mixed  in  later  E.  with  on-fawn, 
nfore:  see  of  ore.]  A  prefix,  Is-ing  a  reduced 
form  of  of-,  mixed  with  a-  for  on-,  in  afore 
(which  seel. 

a-s-  [v  ME.  «-.  a  reduced  form  of  of  in  north. 
E.,  after  led.  at,  to,  us  a  nign  of  the  int!n.,  like 
E.  f«;  see  of.l  A  pn'tix,  in  <ti/o,  originally 
of  rfo.  northern  English  infinitive,  equivalent  to 


a-".  [A  mere  syllable.]  A  quasi-prefix,  a  mere 
opening  syllable,  in  tho  Interjections  aha,  ahoy. 
In  aati,  aud  as  well  in  oAoy,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  ah. 

a-lw.  [A  reduced  form  of  D.  »oi«f.  Cf.  <i-».]  A 
quasi-prefix,  a  mere  opening  syllabic,  in  arosf, 
where  a-,  however,  represents  historically 
Hutch  houd  in  the  original  Dutch  expression 
howl  rast  =  English  hitldfunt. 

a-11.  [<  ME.  ii-,  OE.  «-,  <  L.  Off-,  or  assimi- 
lated ab-,  ae-,  «/-,  etc.:  see  «•<(-.]  A  prefix, 
being  a  reduced  fonn  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad-. 
In  Old  French  and  Middle  biigluh  TOrularfy  «-.  and  -J 
properly  in  modern  French  and  Engliah,  aa  In  nrowcA 
lulL  <U  arfrocnrcL  araotiiif  |q!t.  <  1.  a<f  uioitf^ml.  inn- 
laneKt  [nit.  <t-aJ  mH*ml  aV(  ameliorate,  etc.;  but  In 
Uter  Old  Frcuch  an.1  Middle  ElwlUh  a  took  in  apell- 
lust  a  Latin  arliiblalKe,  ad-,  a.--,  aj-,  etc.,  and  no  iu  ni»«l- 
era  Elutliall.  aa  in  addree*,  aerouNl,  a  feel,  noirrieee,  etc., 
where  tile  doubled  couaoiiallt  la  unetymi>lo**ical.  See  ad-. 

a-l-J.  [<  L.  a-,  a  later  and  parallel  form  of  «<f- 
before  ze-,  tp-,  tt-,  and  an-.]  A  prefix,  being 
a  reduced  form  (in  I-atln.  and  so  in  English, 
etc.)  of  the  Ijitin  prefix  ad-  before  up-,  *f-, 
and  (in-,  as  in  aternd,  anpire,  anpeet,  astringent, 
aifnate.  etc. 

a-,s.  r<  ME.  a-,  <  OF.  a-,  <  I,,  oft-:  sec  of.-.] 
A  prefix,  being  a  reduced  form  (in  Middle 
English,  etc.)  of  Latin  oft-,  as  in  otVifc  (which 
see).  In  a  few  verbs  this  a-  has  taken  a  Latin 
semblance,  as  iu  oft#-foia  (treated  as  ofxfoiti), 
at'Sod.    See  these  words. 

a-".  [<  L.  a-  tor  ad-  before  i  :  see  oft-.]  A 
prefix,  being  a  reduced  form  (in  Latin,  and  so 
in  English,  etc.)  of  the  Latin  prefix  oft-,  from, 
as  in  orrrf  (which  see). 

a-,s.  [<  ME.  «-.  <  OF.  a-  for  reg.  OF.  <■-,  en-, 
<  I*,  ex-,  out :  sec  r-  and  cr-.J  A  prefix,  being 
■in  altered  fonn  of  e-.  reduced  form  of  Latin 
ej-,  as  in  amend,  almth.  etc.,  aforee,  afrai)  (now 
aOorce,  affrai)),  etc.  (which  see). 

a-l".  [<MI0.  a-,  reduced  form  of  an-  for  <•«-,<  OF. 
en- :  see  en-1.]  A  prefix,  being  a  reduced  form 
of  on-  for  en-,  in  some  words  now  obsolete  or 
spelled  in  semblance  of  tho  Latin,  or  restored, 
as  in  aeliiji,  aenmber,  apair,  etc.,  later  aeelot), 
aeeumlnr,  modem  rneumlter,  impair,  etc. 

a-1".  [I'll.  <  L.  ah,  interj.]  A  quasi-prefix,  rep- 
resenting original  Latin  oft,  intcrj.,  in  ataa 
i  which  see ). 

a-18.  K  Or  o-,  before  a  vowel  <ii  -t  inseparable 
negative  prefix,  known  as  alpha  privative  (Or. 
ii-  trrtyw/riaoii ).  —  L.  in-  z=  Ooth.  AS.  E.,  etc.,  nm-  : 
see  iin-l.J  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin,  called  al- 
pha privative,  the  same  as  English  mr-,  mean- 
ing not,  without,  -less,  used  not  only  in  words 
taken  directly  or  through  Latin  from  the 
Greek,  as  aft.y««,  adamant,  aeutaltetie,  etc.,  but 
also  aa  a  naturalized  English  prefix  in  new 
formations,  as  arhromalir,  axenail,  elc,  espe- 
cially in  scientific  terms,  English  or  New  Latin, 
as  Aplerux,  Ateiphonata,  elc. 

a-1B.  [<0r.  a-  copulative  (a-  ufyjoerTovoY),  com- 
monly without,  but  sometimes  and  prop,  with, 
the  aspirate.  <i-,  orig.  "aa-zs  Skt.  m-,»am-.  Of. 
Or.  ioo,  together,  =  E.  name,  a.  v.]  A  prefix  of 
Greek  origin,  occurring  unfclt  in  English  aeotyte, 
ailelphoun,  etc. 

a-*'.  [<0r.  a- intensive ijri-  r Tiranxm'),  prob. orig. 
tho  same  as  ii-  copulative  :  see  a-™.]  A  prehx 
of  Greek  origin,  occurring  unfclt  in  atlaji, 
amaurosis,  etc. 

a-21.  [Clt.  <  Ar.  al,  the.]  A  prefix  of  Arabic 
origin,  occurring  tinfeli  in  aprieot.  azimuth, 
hazard  (for  "a:ard),  etc,  commonly  in  the  full 
form  al-.  See 

-a1.  [L.  -a  (pi-  -«•),  It.  -a  (pi.  -r).  Sp.  Pg.  -<i 
l. pi.  -a*),  Or.  -a,  ->/  (id.  wu,  L.  spelling  -<r),  =  AS. 
-«,  -e,  or  lost ;  in  E.  lost,  or  represented  unfelt 
by  silent  final  e.]  A  suffix  characteristic  of 
feminine  nouns  and  adjectives  of  tireek  or 
Latin  origin  or  semblance,  many  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  English  without  change. 
Example*  are:  on  lireek  (tint  d.rlcinlon  —  in  Utlu 
a|Kllili«l,  idea,  cma,  hasitua,  mama,  i-tc,  ;  (b)  Utln  (find 
dicliiiu.Hi),  area,  areiui .formula,  ...j  u/a  nAula,  nrleora. 
elc  ,  wlieii  e  (c>,  ill  Italian,  opera,  piazza,  tlansa,  etc  ; 
(I)  SpanUh,  acnia.i.t.  rJ.Mi/l.t.  mantilla,  etc.;  (<■!  I'ortq- 
inieae.  madeira;  I  l\  New  Latin,  flllcny  In  acirBtinr  term*. 
alumina,  Wa,  ritka.  etc.  ;  dahlia,  .Inrheia.  camellia, 
un'ana,  etc.,  aiii.r!»a,  JJrinra,  rU . ;  ctmimon  In  i:eo- 
irraplui  id  uiimi-a  derived  from  or  (.irmni  iiccorilinK  to- 
Latin  or  lireek.  an  Atia,  Atri-a,  Amrhcn,  frf-mcna, 
Aratna,  Florida  etc.  In  Entfluh  this  milfix  mark*  aex 
onli  Iu  peraonal  name.,  a.  Hi  Curmlla,  Julia.  Maria, 
Anna  etc.  (»Mne  liavine  a  c<irre«|>onilliiB  maacullae,  aa 
IVftiii,  ,/Kfi'n*.  etc.)  and  ill  a  few  feminine  term*  from 
the  Italian.  S|«iil<li,  etc.,  Inolni:  a  c.'nr«|«'mllnji  hi»mu 

line  a..  .r<-nn..|.  ,l,-e„i,  ,/,.cr/.-ni.  *i.rn..nt,  •cilcrtl.  rullana, 

iiuurii.r.iM.  etc  ,  c"ir.-|N.n-liin  t«  inaaculiis-  <fvi>,  rirtnor, 

leilor  .ttltaH,  imi»..MIi.  el.-. 

-a-.  [L.  -a,  pi.  to  -urn.  -  tlr.  -a,  pi.  to  -oi,  2d 
declension  ;  L.  a,  -i-a,  pi.  to  -nwi,  -t,  =  Or.  -a, 
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nent.  pL,  M  declension ;  lost  ia  AS.  and  E.,  aa 
in  head,  deer,  ebeep,  ate.,  pL,  without  suffix.] 
A  suffix,  the  nominative  neuter  plural  ending  of 
nouns  aiid  adjectives  of  the  second  and  third 
declensions  in  Greek  or  Latin,  some  of  which 
have  been  adopted  in  English  without  change 

of  ending.  Bxaroptat  are :  (u)  Id  Greek,  phrtmmna, 
(iliirnl  'if  /.Aefwiwwium,  rmannaia,  plural  u(  mU\s<i\-itl  \ 
etc  ;  (ft)  In  Latin,  ttraim,  plural  of  stratum,  data,  plural 
of  da/Mat,  prisms,  plural  of  ptiuu,  etc.  Hume  uf  these 
word*  have  also  eu  Bngieth  plural,  aa  aulotnatout,  en- 
tiritm*,  Amaii,  wjn.'ftiFi..' u  tvj,  ntMfiunu,  besides  the 
Greek  or  Latin  plurals,  automata,  criteria,  dovmata, 
uvmor anda ,  media,  etc.  Thia  sumx  la  eocuraon  in  New 
Lattn  names  nf  ciasaca  of  anhaala,  aa  In  JfemiAahw,  A  in 
psioui,  Omf  i  i  ii,  Pratazm,  etc,  those  being  properly 
adjective*,  agreeing  wish  snimafia  understood. 

•tfl.  [Sometimes  written,  and  treated  in  dic- 
tionaries, as  a  separate  syllable,  but  prop, 
written  as  a  suffix,  being  prob.  a  relic  of  toe 
ME.  inflexive  -e,  which  in  poetry  was  pro- 
nounced (r.  g.,  HE.  «n^«,  ntil-e:  see  quot) 
whenever  the  meter  required  it,  long  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  pronounced  in  prose.].  An 
unmeaning  syllable,  used  in  old  ballads  and 
songs  to  fill  out  a  line. 

Jog  on.  Jog  on,  the  footpath  war. 

And  merrily  litut  the  aUle-a : 
A  merry  Imrt  KO..H  itJI  tin-  ituv. 
Your  m<i  Urea  In  a  rallo-4. 

Quattd  fty  Shak.,  W.  T„  It.  t, 

aim  (ftrn),  n.  [<  D.  oast,  a  liquid  measure, 
=  O.  akm,  also  ohm  (see  ohm),  =  IceL  dma, 
<  Mli.  ana,  a  tub,  tierce,  <  L.  fauna,  ama,  <  Gr. 
auf,  a  water-bucket,  pail.]  A  measure  of 
liquids  used,  especially  for  wine  and  oil, 
in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Livonia, 
Kstbonia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden:  a  tierce. 
Ilataloe itinera indllf.  r-  "t  U-aIIUcs :  Unit,  la  Amsterdam 
in  <ium  r[  wliir=41  gallona,  and  an  aa<„  ..f  ml- ,'Cj  gel 
toas.  wlUle  in  Brunswick  aa  mam  ol  odi  =  3»i  gallons. 
Also  written  asms,  aw***,  ama,  aaraae. 


Asrdvaik  (ayt*i«ii»waiii<i>. 

aardvark  (ard'vark),  a.  [D„  <  aarde,  =  E. 
earth,  +  tark,  used  only  in  dim.  form  varken, 
a  pig,  =  E. /OfToapt  ana  E  porll',  a.  v.]  The 
ground-hog  or  earth-pig  of  South  Africa.  See 
Oryrfcnipa*. 
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Aaronitic  (ar-on-it'ik),  a.  [iAartmite  +  -sc.] 
Of  ot  pertaining  to  the  Aaronites. 

The  assumption  that  the  representations  In  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood  are  cesenUaUy  false 
cannot  well  be  •uatained,  union  It  can  be  proved  that 
Ilclirew  literature  did  not  ariae  until  about  the  eighth  orn- 
tury  a,  c,  aa  the  critic*  claim. 

Srimf-lltrza<r,  Caere,  p.  1023. 

Aaron's-beard  {ar'ons-  or  a'ront-berd),  it. 
[See  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1.  A  dwarf  evergreen 
shrub,  Hypericum  calycinum,  with  large  flowers 
(the  largest  of  the  genus)  and  numerous 
stamens,  a  native  of  southeastern  Europe, 
and  sometimes  found  in  cultivation ;  St.-JobnV 
wort:  so  called  from  the  conspicuous  hair-like 
stamens.— 2.  The  smoke-tree,  Rhus  Cothms.— 
3.  A  species  of  saxifrage  (Saxifraoa  tarmen. 
tosa)  found  in  cultivation;  Chinese  saxifrage. 

Aaron's-rod  •:  nr'onit-  or  a'ronx-rod),  a.  [See 
Ex.  vii.  10j  Num.~xvil.  8.]  1?  In  area.,  an  orna- 
ment consisting  of  a  straight  rod  from  which 
pointed  leaves  sprout  on  either  Ride.  The  term 
U  aiao  applied  to  an  ornaumnt  consisting  of  a  rod  with 
one  serpent  entwined  about  It.  aa  distinguished  from  a 
<-  <.!  imviei,  which  has  two  serpenta 
2.  A  popular  name  of  several  plants  with  tall 
flowering  stems,  as  the  goldenrod,  the  hag-ta- 
per, etc. 

Ab(ab).  n.  [Heb.  Cf.  Heb.  efc,  verdure.]  The 
eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  July  and  a  part  of  August.  In  the 
Syriao  calendar  Ab  is  the  last  summer  month. 

ab-.  [L.  ab-,  prep,  ab,  older  form  ap  =  Etrur. 
or  =  Gr.  flirt  =  Skt.  apa  =  Qoth.  «/=  OHG.  aba, 
MHG.  G.  ab  =  AH.  of  (rarely,  tin  a  prefix,  <r/-\ 
E.  of,  off:  see  of,  off,  apo,  and  a-«,  <i-H.]  A 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  denoting  disjunction, 
separation,  or  departure,  off,  from,  away,  ©tc, 
as  in  abduct,  abjure,  etc.  Ih-fore  t  and  f.  oft  brcontea 
(In  Latin,  ami  to  la  Kncliah,  etc)  ofta,  aa  in  noauuuf,  ai- 
ttain,  etc. :  before  r  and  m.  It  becotnea  a,  aa  in  met, 
anvHtia,  etc.— In  abftaciitate  and  aUmnatr,  the 
(rediioed  to  o-  In  efcrvfr* .  which  see)  is  rather  an 

'  latlon  of  ad-. 

A.  B.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Latin  JrfiKm;  BarvtiUtureu*,  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  In  England  it  is  more  cotnmonlv  written 
B.  A.  See  txidMwr.—  2.  An  abbreviation  of 
able-bodied,  placed  after  the  name  of  a  seaman 
on  a  ship's  papers. 

aba1  (ab'a),".  [<Ar.'fl6(i.]  1.  A  coarse  woolen 
stuff,  woven  of  goats'  or  camels'  or  other  hair  or 
wool  in  Hyria,  Arabia,  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. It  la  inmerally  atrlped,  sometlnim  In  plain  ban  of 
black  and  white  or  blue  and  white,  mmctlnus  In  more 
elaborate  patteraa. 

2.  (a)  An  outer  garment  made  of  the  above, 
very  simple  in  form,  worn  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  The  iUuatratlon  allow*  such  an  aba,  niad<-  of 
two  breadth*  of  atuff  aewed  tuKrther  to  make  an  oMons 
about  four  by  nine  feet.  Thia  la  then  folded  at  the  Hnea 
a  6,  a  6,  the  tup  edge*  are  aewed  together  at  a  e,  a  e,  aud 
anhbolra  are  out  at  a/,  a/.  A  little  almplc  embroidery  In 


abacus 

abadnate,  abadnation.  See  abbaeinate,  ab- 
bacination, 

abacisenfl  (ab-a-eia'kus),  a. :  pi.  abacisci  <  1). 
[ML..  <  Gr.  iSaiuoKoc,  a  small  stone  for  inlay- 
ing, dim.  of  atiaf :  see  abacunj]  In  arch.,  a  di- 
minutive of  abacus  in  its  various  senses.  Also 
called  abaeulus. 

abaciat  (nb'a^ist), ».  [=  It.  abac hista,  an  arith- 
metician, <  afL.  abacitta,  <  L.  abaeuf:  see  aba- 
no  who  uses  an  ab 


cut,  2.]  One 


abacus  in  casting 


accounts :  a  calculator. 
abaclr.1  (a-bak' ),  aoV.  [<  ME.  abak,a  balr,  on  bal; 
<  AS.  on  Arte,  on  or  to  the  back,  backward,  = 
Icel.  d  bald,  aback  :  see  a3  and  back*.  ]  1.  To- 
ward the  back  or  rear ;  backward ;  rearward ; 
regreaaively. 

They  drewc  aback*,  aa  halfc  with  ahanie  confound. 

Spcntrr,  »hep.  t'al.  (Jnne). 
2.  On  or  at  the  back ;  behind ;  from  behind. 


Hi.  t  .111.- 


l«ln*T  act  upon  t»'Ui  before  ai 

a-iuJf«,  lllrt.  nf  Turk*,  fol.  87»  A. 


And«ca»^ 


[Scotch.] 
iy«<w1 
•l  a  wT 


Away ;  aloof. 

urta, 
Jltry  aporta. 
itunw,  The  Twa  Doga. 

4.  Ago :  as,  "eight  days  aback,"  Ross,  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  6.  Xaut.,  in  or  into  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving  the  wind  from  ahead;  with  the  wind 
acting  on  the  forward  side :  said  of  a  ship  or  of 
hor  sails—  laid  aback  (navt.),  aald  of  aalla  (or  of 
vessel*)  when  they  are  placco  In  the  aame  position  aa  when 
taken  alack,  In  i^dvr  to  tlfoct  an  lnnncdlale  retreat,  or 
to  give  tlw  ahip  atemway,  an  a*  to  avoid  soiik  danger  dla. 
covered  before  her.  Taken  aback,  in)  Xaut.  auid  of  a 
veaael  a  aaiU  when  caught  by  the  wind  hi  tuch  a  way  aa 
to  pntaa  thero  aft  againat  tho  inaat.  Hence  —  (ft)  Figura- 
tively, suddenly  or  unexpectedly  chocked,  ronfoumled,  or 
disappointed :  aa,  l>o  waa  ouite  taken  attack  wlten  he  was 
refused  adndttanre.  — To  brace  aback  i  "t«'.).  to  awing 
(the  yarda)  round  by  mean*  of  the  brace*,  so  that  Uie 
auila  may  he  alatck,  in  order  to  chuck  a  ahlp*  progreaa  or 
give  her  atcrnway. 

abackat  (ab'ak),  n.  [<L.  abacus:  sec  abacus.'] 
An  abacus,  or  something  resembling  one,  as  a 
flat,  square  stone,  or  a  square  compartment, 
abacot  ( ab'a-kot),  u.  Like  abococl;  etc.,  an  erro- 
neous book-form  of  bycocket  (which  see), 
abactinal  (ah-ak'ti-nal),  a.  [<  L  ab,  from,  +  E. 
actimal.']  In  :ool.,  remote  from  the  actlnal  or 
oral  area;  hence,  devoid  of  rays;  aboral.  tIk 
ahaitltml  aiirfaca  may  bo  either  thi:  upper  or  lowor  aurface, 
according  tc.  tiie  poaltkon  of  the  niouta 

abactinally  (ab-ak'ti-nal-i),  adv.  In  an  abac- 
tinal  direction  or  position. 

The  ambulacra!  plates  havo  the  porea  directly  super- 
poBtnl  aeociiivaf/y.      P.  M.  bum*,  Ueol.  >1ag.,  11.  SOS. 

abactto  ( ab-ak'shi-o),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  abigert, 
drive  away:  see  abactor.']   In  met?.,  an  abor- 


tion produced  by  art. 
abaction  (  " 


AuiInK  (SmMii  Uimmltt. 


[p.,  <  aarde,  -  E. 
The  earth-wolf  of 


aardwotf  (ard'wulf?,  n. 
earth,  +  volfm  E.  spot/.] 
South  Africa.   See  Proteles. 

aarott  (sr'Qn  or  a'ron),  a.  [A  corrupt  spelling 
of  aro*  (Or.  Apw),  a  form  of  Arum,  in  simula- 
tion of  .-faros,  a  proper  name.]  The  plant 
Arum  maculatam.   See  Arum. 

Aaronic  (s-ron'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  Aaron,  <  Gr.  'Aa/nir, 
<  Heb.  'Aharon,  p*'  rhapa,  says  0  ^senius,  the  sarao 
with  aoroii,  a  mountaineer,  <  karam,  be  high.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses, 
or  to  the  Jewish  priestly  order,  of  which  he 
waa  the  first  high  priest:  as,  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood ;  JaroanVi  vestments. —  2.  In  the  Mormon 
hierarchy,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  second  or 
lesser  order  of  priests.  See  priesthood  and 
Mormon. 

Aaronical  (a-ron'i-kal),  a.  [<  Aaromc  +  -a/.] 
to  or  resembling  the  Aaronic 


lite  (ar'on-it  or  a'ron-it),  it.  [<  Jurou  + 
■it*3.]  A  descendant  of  Aaron,  the  nrother  of 
Moses.  The  Aamnltea  were  hereditary  priests  hi  the 


colored  wool  on  the  two  side*  of  the  liecaat  complete*  the 
garment.  <i  «  la  the  seam  between  the  two  breadths  of 
stuff,  and  this  Is  envcrrd  by  a  piece  of  colored  material. 
(6)  A  garment  of  similar  shape  worn  in  the 
towns,  made  of  finer  material. 

Over  tiie  Kuniti  la  thrown  a  long-sklrtcd  and  short- 
sleeved  cloak  ol  csmcl's  hsir,  called  an  Aba.  It  la  made 
In  many  pattern*,  and  of  all  materials,  from  pure  nlk  to 
coanc  aheep's  wool.      A  F.  Burton,  El  Medinah.  p.  isa 

Also  spelled  abba. 
aba'J  (ab'S),  a.  [Prom  the  name  of  (he  in- 
ventor.] An  altazimuth  instrument,  designed 
by  Antoine  d'Abbadio.  for  determining  latitude 
on  land  witbont  the  use  of  un  artificial  hori- 
zon.   X  E.  1). 

abaca  (ab'a-kfll,  n.  The  native  Philippine  name 
of  tho  plant  ii/uwi  teitilis,  which  yields  inauilc 
hemp.    Also  spelled  abaka. 

aba  cay  (ab'a-ka),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  kind 
of  white  parrot; 


(ab-ak'shon),  n.  [<NL.  ntwcf»o(»-) : 
see  abac  tin.)  In  laic,  the  stealing  of  a  number 
of  cattle  at  one  time. 

abactor  •  »b-ak'tor),  ».  [L.,<  abort  in,  pp.  of  abi- 
gcrt,  drive  off,  <  ab,  off,  +  aperc,  drive.  ]  In  fair , 
one  who  feloniously  drives  nwav  or  steals  a 
herd  or  numbers  of  cattle  at  once.  1  n  dint  inct  ion 
from  one  who  steals  a  single  beast  or  a  few. 

abaculus{ab-ak'u-lu»>, n.;  pi. abaculi (-15).  [L., 
dim.  of  aoncini.l  Literally,  a  email  abacus. 
BpoclilcaUy,  one  of  the  little  cubea  or  alalia  of  colored 
glass,  enamel,  atone,  or  other  material  employeil  in  mo- 
saic work  or  in  marquetry.   Alao  called  abueucus. 

abacus  (ali'a-ku*),  «- ;  pi.  abaci  (-si).  [L.,  a 
sideboard,  counting-tablo,  etc.,  <  L.  abax,  <  Or. 
ijiai,  a  reckoning-board,  siduboard,  etc. ;  said 
to  be  from  Phen.  abak,  sand  strewn  on  a  sur- 
face for  writing,  because  the  ancients  used 
tables  covered  with  sand  on  which  to  make 
figures  and  diagrams.]  1.  A  tray  strewn  with 
dust  or  sand,  used 
in  ancient  times  for 
calculating.  —  2.  A 
contrivance  for  cal- 
culating, consisting 
of  beads  or  balls 
strung  on  wires  or 
rods  set  in  a  frame. 
TJieal^uswas^lsed.wlUi  . 

by  the  Greeks  and  Komaiia,  and  is  it  HI  In  every  day  use  in 
Diany  osstcrn  countries.  Iroin  Rinsla  U>  Japan,  for  even 
lticni..»t  cumiiiev  calculstioiei.  Tli*  •and-slrrwi 
slipped  U>  have  be 
tlreece^hy  Pythagoraa,  wbo^tawgbt  Is4l 

"'■ric^"    In  the  form  with  i 

ailnply  aa  nwntera  to  re«i*d  the  HK. 
•  f  a  iiieiital  operiitl"ii.  The  sum  ahnwn 
■•iigravliig  of  a  rhlucw  sliacu*  (callcil 
tmtny^in,  or  "r«*"iiliiK  Wrd")  la  J, l*5.S0l. 
3.  In  arch.:  (a)  The  slab  or  plinth  which 
forms  the  upper  member  of  the  capital  of  a 
pillur,  aud  upon  which  rests,  in 


mm 


rrwn  tray  Is 
P-ahyliHi  Into 
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abacus 

classic  styles,  the  lower  surface  of  the  archi- 
trave. i„*  the  drcek  IMrle  It  U  thick  and  square,  with- 
out »cu)pliirvd  dee- nation ;  In  the  Ionic  order  It  lsthtun«r. 

andomainciite  tl  with  mold- 
ings on  the  «do«;  In  the 
<'<.rinthlan  alMi  It  U  orna- 
mented, and  hiw  concave 
sld,-s  and  truncated  cor- 
ner*. In  medieval  archi- 
tecture tbeeiitahtatiircwaa 
abandoned  and  tins  arch 


toned  ledge  or  columella,  and  a  subspiral  row 
of  perforations  extending  from  the  apex  to  the 


placed  directly  on  the 
unin  or  pillar ;  the  alia 


Capita]  U  !Sc  ParUiamjit. 
A.  atactii. 


cUasIc  example 


Ui*  decline  of  the  style.  Iu 
Byzantine  work  It  In  often 
a  deep  block  nflllluled  with 
In  wi*t«n>  stylea  erery  variety  of  «use, 
^lentatloa  occurs.  The  general  use  of 
»  polygonal  or  round  abacus,  a*  more  consonant  with 
neighboring  forma  than  tho  «jiinre  shape.  I»  one  ot  tho 
distinctive  features  of  p*rfuctt«t  foilitetl  architecture. 
(h)  Any  rectangular  slab  or  piece;  especially, 
a  stone  or  marble  tablet  serving  an  a  side- 
board, shelf,  or  credence.— 4.  In  Rom.  011/17., 
a  board  divided  into  compartments,  for  use  in  a 
game  of  the  nature  of  draughts,  etc. — S.  The 
mystic  staff  carried  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
Templars.  —Abacus  hamtonlcus,  (u)  In  anc.  music, 
a  diagram  ot  Uw  note*  witii  their  naojea.  (*)  The  struc- 
ture and  arraiutemeut  of  the  keys  ur  pedals  of  a  musical 
Instrument  Abacus  major,  a  trough  in  which  sold  la 
B.  I>.~  Abacus  Prthagorlcus.  BeeS,  abuve. 
ta  (a-bad'on),  n.  [I*,  Abaddon,  <  Or. 
'A.iaMut;  <  Heb.  abaddon,  destruction,  <  ibad, 
be  lost  or  destroyed.]  1.  The  destroyer  or 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  Apollyon  (which 
see).  Rev.  ix.  11,-2.  The  place  of  destruc- 
tion ;  the  depth  of  bell. 

In  all  her  gale*  Abaddm  roe* 
Thy  hold  attempt.  Milton,  P.  TL,  Iv.  024. 

abadevine,  n.    Same  as  aberdeeine. 

abadir  (ab'a-der),  n.   Among  tho  Phcnicians, 

a  meteoric  stone  worshiped  as  diviuc.  Sec 

btrtytut. 

abaft  (a-baft'),  nrfr.  and  prep.  [<ME.  "abaft, 
obaft,  on  baft :  see  a»ando<i/Tl.l  Jiaut.,  behind; 
aft;  in  or  at  the  back  or  hind  part  of  a  ship, 
or  the  parts  which  lie  toward  tho  stern :  ois- 
pnsed  to  forxard ;  relatively,  further  aft,  or 
toward  the  stem:  as,  abaft  the  mainmast 
<  astern). 

Tho  crew  stood  atn/l  tho  wlndlaM  and  hauled  tho  Jlh 
down,  U.  It.  Arm,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  Si 

Abafl  the  beam  <naui.\  liehind  a  line  drawn  through 
the  middle  of  a  >hlp  at  right  angle*  t»  live  keel. 


abaiaancof  va-M'sans),  »i.    [<OF.  ai 
abasement,  humility  (see  about ) ;  In  E. 
fused  «  itln*«.«.4i»pcj    Same  an 
"to  make  A  low  nbawMuce,"  .Va" 
l.lng.  Ang. 

abaiser  (s-ba'ser),  1?.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
Ivory-black  or  animal  charcoal.  lt  cak;Sim- 
muhdn. 

abaiss6  a-ba-sa' ),  p.  a.  [  F.,  pp.  of  abauarr,  de- 
press, lower :  see  abanc.  ]  In  her. ,  depressed. 
Applied  tothe  (owe or  any  other  Ijearlitg  having  a  definite 
plan-  In  tlte  shield  when  It  l>  depressed,  or  situated  Mow 
its  u*ual  pUcc;  also  applied  to  the  wtair*  of  an  vairle 
«lirt>  rvprvwfflted  ««  open,  hut  Imwtt  tliau  when  Jo<- 
1^011.1/  iwhlt'li  mrcX  Abo  abaifii. 

abaissad  (a-biist'),  y.  a.    Same  as  aba i*xc. 
abaistt,  />;'•  L&1K. ;  one  of  numerous  forms  of  the 
pp.  of  owwpi  .•  HeeaooxA.]  Abashed.  Chaucer. 
abak&,  ».    Xee  atuca. 

abalicnate  (ab-a'lyen-at),  r.  pret.  and  pp. 
nlMilirnaled,  ppr.  atialieHatma.  [<L.  ahalieia' 
f««,  pp.  of  aMitnarr,  se|>nrnt«,  trHtiafer  Ihu 
ownerxhip  of.  cxtrange,  <  nn,  from,  +  alitintrc, 
se  pa  rale,  aliennte:  wn  alienate.]  1.  In  eiril 
laic,  to  transfer  the  title  of  from  one  to  another ; 
make  over  to  another,  as  goods.—  2t.  To  es- 


traugo  or  wholly  withdraw. 

Ho  to  beutU-h  (Item,  so  nusxfl>ndf«  their  minib. 

Ahp.  Santttr*.  .Seniumv  foL  laih. 

abalienated  (nb-»'lyen-u-ted),  ji.  a.  [<n/«i- 
lit  Ntitr.  1  1.  K?itranged;  transferred,  as  prop- 
erty.—  2.  In  meil. :  (a)  So  decayed  or  injured 
a«  to  require  extirpation,  as  a  part  of  the  tnwlv. 
(t>)  IVranged,  a.i  the  luitid.  (<■)  Corrupted; 
mortified. 

aballenation  lab-it-lyen-a'slion).  u.  [<L.  ub- 
alu ntili'ii 11- 1,  transfer <»f  property:  see  iil»t!Un- 
ate.~\  1.  The  aet  of  transferring  or  making 
over  tho  title  to  property  to  another:  the  state 
or  being  Mbaliemitvd  :  tranufcr:  estrangem 
— 2.  In  wrd.,  derangement ;  eorrut.tion. 

abalone  (at>-a-16'ne).  m.  [A  Sp.  form,  of  un- 
known origin.  Cf.  Sp.  aluiloritit,  bugles,  glass 
beads.]  A  general  name  on  the  I'aeifle  const 
of  the  1'niled  Stnten  for  marine  shelln  of  the 
family  lluluili-lit  (which  *ee>,  having  an  oval 
form  with  a  very  wido  aperture,  a  narrow,  flot- 


distal  margin  of  the  Rhell.  Tliey  are  naed  fur  or- 
namontal  irurpoaea.  uch  as  Inlnylim,  and  fur  the  mans- 
faj-turv  of  buttoiia  and  other  artlclea  AJau  c  " 
ikrtl.  and  by  the  Japanete  imtM  (which  atl-  _ 
moat,  the  dried  animal  of  the  abalone.  It  b 
from  California  In  lance  quantitlea. 
abamurua  (ab-a-mu'rus),  n.  [ML.,  <  aba-  (OF. 
«  fVtw,  down,  below)  +  L.  mu-rs*,  wall.]  A  but- 
tress, or  a  second  wall  added  to  strengthen  an- 
other. Weale. 

abani  (a-ban'V  r.  f.  [<n.l  +  «yin',  rn  after 
ME.  abannt(n),  <  AS.  ruVinnon,  summon  by 
proclamatioD.]  To  ban;  atiathemntize.  See 
faJ»l,  r. 

How  dnrat  Ui«  RI«hop*  In  thb  pro»"it  council  of  Trident 
*o  tolomaly  to  noanne  and  acciirso  all  theni  tlkat  dared  to 
trod  fault  with  the  aame?       Bp.  Jrvttl,  Work*.  II.  am. 

abandt  (a-baud'),  r.  t.   [Short  for  abandon.] 

1.  To  abandon  (which  see). 

Aod  VortUjer  enforst  the  klnsdinne  t4»  attaint, 

Sprntrr,  K  g.,  U.  x.  «, 

2.  To  exilo ;  expel. 

Tli  better  far  the  enemies  to  «band 

tjulle  from  thy  bordora.     Mir.  far  Mat*.,  p.  119. 

(a-batt'don),  v.  t.  [<MK.  <ift(tM<fon«"s, 
.  <  OF,  abanduner,  abandoncr  (F.- 
«6o«nfon«*r=It,  «fcvja<f««i»<ir*),  abandon,  equiv. 
to  mettre  a  bandon,  put  under  any  one's  juris- 
diction, leave  to  any  one's  discretion  or  mercy, 
etc.,  <  a  bandon,  in  ME.  as  an  adv.  aUmdon, 
abaudonn,  under  one's  jurisdiction,  in  one's  dis- 
cretion or  power:  a  (<L.  ad),  at,  to;  bandon, 
a  proclamation,  decree,  order,  jurisdiction,  = 
Pr.  bandon,  <  ML.  'bando(n-),  extended  form  of 
bandttm,  more  correctly  onttNtira,  a  proclama- 
tion, decree,  ban:  see  pan1,  n.J  1.  To  detach 
or  withdraw  one's  self  from;  leave.  («>  To  de- 
sert ;  forsake  utterly :  aa,  Ut  abandon  one"*  lumie ;  to  uonn- 
Jon  duty. 

;  to  strength  and  counsel  joi«~<l 
to  lie  desjpair  d. 
Jfifto...  f  L.,  vL  IM. 
(6)  To  fftro  up;  ceaao  to  ocrupy one's  self  with ;  erase  to 
use,  follow,  etr. :  as,  to  naanaVo  an  mlcrpriM* ;  this  cu»< 
Pioi  was  lonu  aeo  ahandfnrd.  (r)  To  re&ltni,  forego,  or  rp- 
nouu.~r ;  relinquish  all  ivineern  in ;  as,  to  utooilirn  tho 
cares  of  empire. 

To  understand  liim.  and  to  be  eharitahle  to  huu,  we 
alioutd  remenibeT  tint  he  ooawoVus  the  vantaire-irround 
of  authorship,  and  allows  his  reader*  to  see  him  without 
any  deourous  dJasube  or  show  of  diiftiltv. 

r\hi)r<r.  I^«.lui.lRe..,I.  1*7. 

(<f>  To  reliQiiubh  die  control  of :  yield  up  without  re- 
straint :  as,  he  <ifan>Tonrtf  tlie  city  to  the  conqueror. 

2f.  To  outlaw;  banish;  drive  out  or  away. 
BeinK  nil  tlil»  time  ahautUmil  from  your  lied. 

Shak.,  T.ofiheS..laiL,t 
3f.  To  reject  or  renounce. 

messed  sliall  ye  1*  when  men  shall  hate  yr,u  and  afxin. 
(ton  ynur  name  us  evil.  Hhtim*  S.  T.,  Luke  vt 

4.  In  con.,  to  relinquish  to  the  underwriters 
all  claim  to,  as  to  ships  or  goods  insured,  as 
a  preliminary  toward  recovering  for  a  total 
loss.     See  almndonmtnt.  —  To  abandon  one's 

Self,  to  yield  one's  self  up  without  attempt  at  rmitrul  or 
self  restraint :  ils.  to  abandon  ow\  f<!f  to  srief.  Syn.  1. 
/'lir*rte,  U\  trrf .  .tUiiK/'.'O,  etc.  (see  t.:r«lk'\,  forego,  sur- 
render, leuve.  eVaeuate  (il  |dacel,  denUt  frtui,  forswear, 
divest  one's  self  of,  throw  avrny.  iSe^  Ha  umler«'>h>itrr.) 

abandont  (a-ban'don),  n.1  [<  abandon,  r.]  The 
act  of  giving  up  or  relinquishing;  abamlou- 
ment. 

Til*-**'  henvy  evnetl.ins  h.^ve 
nil  liilne"  hut  whst  an- of  the 


.1,  e:i»l.,ln- 
•  la  r  fetrt. 


nn  flMllrf.ill  of 

/.UIY/  Al|,„« 


abandon  (a-lwii-den'),  [F.,  <  afaindtmncr, 
give  up:  see  almmlon,  r.]  Alian<loumeiit  to 
naturalness  nf  notion  or  manner:  freedom  from 
constraint  or  conventionality;  dnsli. 

I  love  ri'iiir«("n  "illy  wl|/-|i  natures  sre  eujiuhle  of  the 
cstrenio  reverse. 

Wur.7.  V«IUt,  Xt'omau  In  I  'tli  <Vnt.,  p.  JIX 

abandoned  (a-ban'dondl,  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  rtiViii. 
dim,  r. ;  in  imitation  of  F.  alnndonn/  in  same 
senses,  pp.of  abandonner.]  1.  Deserted;  utterly 


abannition 

forsaken ;  left  to  destruction :  as,  an  abandoned 
ship. 

If  ...  we  had  no  hones  of  a  better  state  after  thb, 
...  we  dinstians  should  be  the  most  aAiifuhooui'  and 
wretelsed  creatures.  Ml*rimrt/,  On  1  Cor,  vv.  la. 

2.  (liven  up,  as  to  vice,  especially  to  tho  indul- 
gence of  vicious  appetites  or  passions ;  shame- 
lessly and  recklessly  wicked ;  profligate. 
Where  our  utwtwfoivTl  youth  she  seea, 
Shipwrecked  In  luxury  and  lost  In  eajte.  rrimr,  Ode. 
-Syn.  1.  Fnraakcc,  desertoil,  inrtn  op,  rellieiulslted, 
diseunled,  rejected,  destitute,  fivihirrj.  —  3.  PivlliMUe, 
Abatulonrd,  hrpninlr,  depraved,  corrupt,  vlelooa, 
wicked,  unjiriikclpled,  hardened,  dead  to  honor,  :' 
rlglbte,  irreclaimable.  I'Tv/ti'iatr,  abamtviud. 
eapreaa  extreme  wiekedtieas  that  has  cast  oS  i 
KlraUit.  /Vv^ioore  U  applied  to  one  who  throws  away 
mean*  and  character  in  ttie  |iursuit  of  vice,  aod  especially 
denotes  depravity  exhibited  oatwanllyand  con*]deaoualr 
In  conduct :  hence  It  may  be  used  tochanurteriie  polltleal 
conduct :  as,  a  yvosTtcmts  aduUnbtrattun.  Ataudorud  ta 
applied  to  one  who  has  eivea  luniaelf  wholly  up  to  tha 
gratineatlon  of  vicious  projw-iisities ;  It  b  stMoger  than 
pra/u)tur  and  weaker  titan  retmbate.  Itryrolwtt  is  applied 
to  one  who  has  hoconio  Inwiulble  to  reproof  and  b  past 
hope ;  from  It*  uao  In  the  Bible  it  ha*  become  the  tlveo- 
lusrtcat  term  lor  hopeless  alienation  from  virtue  ur  pi. 
(For  comparison  with  rfej-rutrrf.  etc.,  see  rniniaoA  a  ) 
Next  ace  will  see 
A  race  more  pra/ligmte  tiiua  we.  Aoseemmim. 

To  lie  ocKllgmt  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  doe*  nut 
only  show  you  armsant  but  abandoned.         J.  Hugh**. 

In  work*  Uiey  deny  lilni,  behuj  abominable,  and  dlaoha- 
dieat,  and  unto  every  (rood  work  reyrvhale.        TIL  L  10, 

abandonedly  (a-ban'dond-Ii),  adr.  Iu  an 
abandoned  manner ;  without  moral  restraint, 
abandonee  (a-ban-do-ne'),  n.  [< abandon,  v., 
+  -oe1,  as  if  '<F.  abandonni:  see  abandoned.] 
In  lav,  one  to  whom  anything  is  abandoned, 
abandoner  (a-ban'doii-er),  n.  [<  abandon,  r., 
+  -crt.]   One  who  abatnlons. 

Abaadantr  of  revelU.  mute,  conteaiplatrue. 

*u«.  aiuf  rt.,  Two  Noble  Kitumea. 

abandonment  (a-ban'dgn-mcnt),  n.  [<F. 
flvYimfoN04>mcNf ,  <  nbandonncr,  give  up  (see  aban- 
don, v.),  +  -mesf.]  1.  The  act  of  abandoning, 
or  the  state  of  being  abandoned  ;  absolute  re~ 
limpiishracut ;  total  desertion. 

The  ablest  tiieii  In  the  Christian  community  vied  with 
one  anotlsrr  In  lnculeatbiit  as  the  IdglM-st  form  of  duty  the 
anaHdonmtnl  of  wctal  ties  and  the  niortlflcatiim  of  domea- 
Ue  alfeetiona.  Z.ect>,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  HO. 

2.  Abandon ;  enthusiasm ;  freedom  from  con- 
straint, s 

There  can  he  no  irreutnea  without  abandonment. 

A'iiter«on.  Works  and  Bays. 
In  eloquence  tho  irrcnt  triumphs  of  the  art  are.  when 
the  orator  is  lifted  aliove  himself.  ,  .  .  Hence  the  term 
abamtvnmtnl,  to  describe  the  self -surreivtler  of  the  *»rn U*r. 

A'mrrson,  Alt. 

3.  In  /flic:  (a)  The  relinquishment  of  a  pos- 
session, privilege,  or  claim,  (ii)  The  voluntary 
leaviug  of  a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by 
a  relationship  of  obligation,  as  a  wife,  husband, 
or  child  ;  descrtiou. — 4.  In  maritime  Our,  tho 
surrender  of  a  ship  and  freight  by  the  owner 
to  one  who  has  become  his  creditc 
contracts  made  by  the  latter  with  the 
of  the  ship.  Iu  effect  such  an  abandonment 
may  release  the  owner  from  further  responsi- 
bility.—  6.  In  r»<iri«ct»»Mrniici»,  the  relinquish- 
ing to  underwriters  of  all  the  properly  saved 
from  loss  by  shipwreck,  capture,  or  other  peril 
provided  against  in  the  policy,  in  order  that  the 
Insured  may  be  entitled  to  indemnification  for 
n  total  loss. — 6.  In  tho  ruifoisui,  the  giving  up  of 
an  article  by  tho  importer  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  dnty.— Abandonment  for  wrongs,  In  eirif  law, 
the  relinquishment  of  a  slave  or  mi  Hiilmu]  trust  had  com. 
mltted  a  trosihasn  to  the  pcr*-n  Injured,  in  discharge  of 
the  owner's  lliildlitv  for  tlie  trr»it*iA>., — Abandonment  of 
railways.  In  AW/<sir,  the  tu  |e  ..f  a  statute  under  which 
any  scheme  for  making  a  railway  msv  Ui  alinudi  ■licit  and 
the  cnmiianv  ilrsnolve.1  liy  wnrrant  or  tlie  Kl^^l  of  Trado 
ami  cuiueiit  of  three  fifths  ot  the  Ktock  — Abandonment 
Of  an  action,  in  Sr.-v  (,np.  the  n<t  by  which  the  pursusr 
aliHiiilons  the  cause.  When  thisb  rlone,  the  pursuer  must 
tKiy  e<-<t«,  hut  may  luing  u  tit  w  action.  Alsindonnxnt  of 
ihe  n<  lion  Is  C4|iiiviilcul  lo  thf  F.iigllsh  tti»r*>titinti<in'i, 
tioi,seiifL <ir  ii'Jlr  jirto.  yo,.-  Abandonment  to  the  sec- 
ular arm,  in  *M  i  -.  '.r.  hue,  Ihe  liuii.liru;  over  of  an 
ortVn  lvr  l<y  tloj  clniivh  ht  Hie  civil  authorities  Inr  pntiish- 
lrielit  -.iich  a.  <n.iiK1  Hot  be  admiuUtererl  li)  the  ccclcsl- 
»~tl-  Al  trihilnnlH. 

abandnmt  (B-ban'ilum),  ».  [ML.,  also  o6<t«i- 
dimum  and  obanilnnunini,  forini'd  in  i  tn  i  tut  ion 
of  F.  iiIkiiiiIuh  :  see  ahwdnuA  In  old  lair,  any- 
thiiig  forfi-ited  or  eOtitise;itei(. 

abanct  (ab'u-in-n,  ii.    H>-e  almrt. 

abanga  ia-bang'git),  w.  [Native  name.]  The 
frtiit  of  a  species  of  palm  found  in  the  inland 
of  St.  Thomas, West  Indies,  which  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  pulmonary  diseases. 

abannitiom,  abannationt  -:ab.a-tiiah'<>ti,  -nfi'- 
sbotn.  n.  [<MU  iifV/iimfioO,-},  afrrtsncifio(s-),  < 
•uimdsirc,  -arc,  after  E.  afatt(ar)ortian,  F.  ban- 
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abaniution 

mr,  banish :  see  <ift«in.]  In  olti  laic,  banishment 
for  a  year,  as  a  penalty  for  manslaughter. 

*baptl3ton(a-ba}»-tis'rou), ji\.ohajtti»ta(-iA). 
[ML.,  <  Ur.  u,<(irrr<oroi','tH'Ut.  of  a,iasrtatof,  that 
will  wink,  <  «- priv.  +  ,<a-Tis'fii',  (lip,  sink: 
see  bti]ilU< .  1  In  fury.,  nn  old  form  of  trcpnti,  dm 
^rown  of  which  whs  made  conical,  or  provided 
with  a  ring,  collar,  or  other  contrivance,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too  far. 

abarthroaia  lal-ar-tlm/sis),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  aft, 
twav, 
diar'th 


abatis 


you  not  for  thy*  dcrlccncs. 

Caiton,  Parts  and  VIenn*,  p.  ft* 
Knr  the  . . .  never  afwnW.f. 

//"/wiVed,  Chrnn.,  III.  10OS. 

abashment  <n-bnsh'meut),  n.  [<MK.  abanhc- 

mint,  after  OF.  abaUncment :  see  niWA.] 
The  act  of  abashing,  or  the  state  of  Iteing 
abashed;  confusion  from  shame;  consterna- 
tion; fear. 


piits  both 
the  •umf 


Which  t 


r  ot  irtHuAutenf  becariK 


i,  +  NL,  arthrosis,  q.  v.]   Same  as 


abarticulation  (ab-ar-tik-u-la'shnn),  m.  [<L. 
mV.  from.+  articulnlio(n-),  a  jointing.]  In  anat., 
a  term  sometimes  used  for  diarthrosis,  and  also 
for  synarthrosis.    Also  called  dcarticulation. 

abas,  h.   See  abba*,  1. 

I  baa  (a  Iwl'b  [F.,  down:  d  (<L  nd),  to;  &<», 
low:  see  ftu««l.]  A  French  phrase,  down!  down 
with!  as,  a  ftos  Ira  aristocrata .'  down  with  the 
aristocrats :  opposed  to  tn'rc,  live,  in  rire  le  roi ! 
long  live  the  king,  and  Kimilar  phrases, 
abase  (a-baa'),  r.  U ;  pret.  and  pp.  abated,  ppr. 
abating.  [<  ME.  abexxe  (Oower),  <  OF.  abais- 
lier,  etc.  (F.  abais»er),  <  MI*,  abatnare,  <  L.  ad 
+  ML.  ftoisa™,  lower,  <  LL.  fravujswr,  low :  see 
Jowl  and  ftottgl.  The  ME.  abarni,  abaisrn,  with 
its  many  variants,  appears  always  to  have  the 
sense  of  altanh,  q.  v.]  1.  To  lower  or 
•a  a  thing;  bringdown.  [Rare.] 

When  suddefnly  that  Warriour  gan  abaft 

His  Unvalued  speare.      Syenter,  F.  Q.,  II.  L  ML 

Anrt  will  she  yet  atxue  her  eyes  on  m«7 

SJia*..  Rich.  I1L,  L  i 
S.  To  reduce  or  lower,  as  in  rank,  estimation, 
office,  and  the  like  ;  depress :  humble ;  degrade. 

=  BVIL  2.  Abate,  Ihbatt,  lle/raete,  Humiliate,  ilumhir. 
/Xs-rroec,  depress,  bring  low,  dishonor,  nut  down.  Al<a*r. 
to  bring  down  in  feelings  or  condition  ;  it  Is  less  often 
used  than  humiliate,  or  hambU.  Ilehase,  to  lower  morally 
or  In  r[iLallty :  ju,  a  defease!  nature ;  debater!  coinage.  IM- 
srarf',  literally,  to  bring  down  a  stop,  to  lower  in  rank, 
often  used  as  an  official  or  military  term,  Imt  figuratively 
narU  of  lowering  morally  :  a*,  lnterapcranev.  Htyradst  Its 
victims;  a  deiTradina  employment.  Humiliate,  tomlaco 
In  the  estimation  of  one's  self  or  of  others;  It  Includes  abase- 
ment of  feeling  or  looa  of  self-respect,  humble,  to  ahasc, 
generally  without  Ignominy ;  induce  humility  in;  rellc*- 
ively.  to  become  humble,  restrain  one's  pridr,  act  humbly. 
Disuraee.  lltvrnlly,  to  put  out  of  favor,  but  always  with 
iKDocnhiy  ;  briny  stiame  upoiL 
Those  that  walk  In  prtd*  ho  Is  uWo  Ui  oAosf .  Ihta  lv.  37. 
It  k>  a  ktmt  of  Ukltw  ..f  Qod  .  nnmf  to  vain  to  oVfws* 
rebVrion  with  such  frl.olous  dbpnfaw.  H<mkrr, 
E»ury  ono  Is  itanultd,  whetlMT  aware  of  It  or  hot,  when 
othrr  |«>pl<-.  without  consnltlnit  Mm.  talc  upon  Hum- 
•cln*  onllmltwt  power  to  rariilalo  Ma  ilcstiny. 

J.  »,  MM.  hVp.  Govt,  vlll. 
Me  they  artoed  and  me  they  tortured,  mr  they  lash'd  and 
kvmitMliil.  Trnnyun,  b.«sitlcca. 

H«  UuU  humblfth  hlmx  It  shall  h*  nalUnt.  Luke  xlv.  11. 
Do  not  rfisprwK  tlie  throne  of  thy  glory.  Jcr.  rlv.  21. 
(a  biBf),  p.  a.   In  her.,  U)e  aame  as 


abasement  (a-lsaa'ment),  ».  [<  aba*r  +  -niml, 
after  F.  nAai*w»irn/,lowcring,  depression,  hu- 
miliation.] The  act  of  abasing,  humbling,  or 
bringing  low  ;  a  state  of  depression,  degrada- 
tion, or  Humiliation. 

abash  (a-bash' ),  r.  [<  ME.  abashen.abajam, aba- 
te*, abiiiten,  etc.,  <  AF.  abniss-,  OF.  cfta(A)M*-, 
extended  stem  of  aba(h)ir,  cba(li)ir,  earlier 
noaJiir  (>F.  n'ebabir),  be  astonished  (=  Wal- 
loon enbatei  =s  It.  xbaire,  be  astonished  i,  <  eji- 
(<  Ij.  ex,  out  :  see  fj1-)  +  ftoAi'r,  bair,  expr<-Hs 
aatonishuieut,  prob.  <  bah.  Interjection  express- 
ing astonishment.  The  T).  rrrba;rn,  astonish, 
may  be  a  derivative  of  OF.  tabahirA  I.  trons. 
To  confuse  or  confound,  as  by  suddenly  ex- 
citing a  consciousness  of  guilt,  error,  inferi- 
ority, etc.;  destroy  the  self-possessiou  of; 
raalte  ashamed  or  dispirited;  put  to  confu- 
sion. -  Byn.  Alnth,  On/»*.  r<ni/iHino%  disoompuae,  dls. 
conrert.  put  out  of  c.iUntwuui e,  duunt,  overawe,  (Sue 
Itt  under  roV^.)  .t'-i-A  I,  a  .tmninr  word  than™. 

l«it  not  so  jtr-jliir  :i»  fm/»«w1.  Wu  are  nUiairl  In 
the  pmenee  of  Hlperlore  or  when  ileteeU'.l  in  vie*  or 
Dli«r< jmlurt.  When  »r  ari'  cm\futal  we  Iris,-  ill  some 
decree  the  nitith.il  of  "Or  faculties,  the  Sl«^y-h  f  ilter., 
aou^  lhe(  IhouirhlS  l.~e  tlliir  eoll-  retice^  Vhen  we  lire 

pe«ll«i-<l  by  tto-  fonv  of  arsnineiit.  teatluioiiy.  or  il.tec. 
ti'*i.  or  by  dlsastn.m  or  awe-lnHplrliu;  eteote. 
Alaih',1  the  derll  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  jr-HMlne*.  is.     HIMtsn,  P.  I„,  iv.  SH«. 
SUrMen  lie  view 'it.  In  i|ilU-  "f  nil  her  art. 

An  earthly  l  oi  r  lnrklnir  M  her  heiirt 
Arna/eil.  ri'i^upoi  lie  f-iiiuil  liia  jtower  expireil. 

yvr--,  It.ol  I,  lii.  111. 
fVioViifiuf erf,  thnt  her  MnVer'i  eyi-s 
ShouM  twik  so  near  u|xm  her  toul  defonnltl'^, 

MiUnn,  Nativity,  ll  II. 

^  IIj  an<l.'N  'rami.  To  stand  or  be  coti- 


lier  not  ill. 
SktUurt,  Poema. 
Anil  all  tier  seuaea  with  nbiu Anient  quite  were  uiiayld. 

Sptnttr.  V.  Q  .  III.  vllL  M. 
abasset,  r.  i.  Obsolete  fonn  of  altath.  Chaucer. 
abassi,  abassia  (a-bas'i,  -is),  n.  See  abbturi. 
abastardixet  <  a-bas'tSr-diit).  r.  t.    [<  OF.  aha*- 
tardir  (>  F.  nM.twlir),  <  a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  + 
battard:  Bee  bastard  and  ftas/nrffiir.]  To  bas- 
tardize ;  render  illegitimate  or  base. 

Being  ourselves 
Corrupted  and  abaitarrtued  thus. 

DanM,  Queen's  Arcadia. 

Abaator  (a-bas'tor),  n.  [NU  (Oray,  1»4»).]  A 
North  American  genus  of  ordinary  harmless 
serpents  of  the  family  ('otubrida:  a.  ctytkru- 
itrammUM  Ls  the  hoop-snake'  an  almndant  species  to  damp 
marshy  places  In  the  aontl>erii  railed  States. 

abatable  (a-ba'ta-bl),o.  [<  abate  -t--aMc.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  abated :  as,  an  abatable  writ  or 
nuisance. 

abatamentnmt  (ab'a-ta-men'tum),  n.  [ML., 
after  abatement,  q.  v. J  In  old  Kna.  lair,  the 
ouster  or  disseizin  of  an  heir,  effected  bv  the 
wrongful  entry  of  a  stranger  after  the  ances- 
tor's death  and  before  the  heir  had  taken  pos- 
session. 

abate  (a-bat'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abated,  ppr. 
abating'.  [<  ME.  aba  ten,  <  OF.  atWre  (F.  altat- 
trc),  <  ML.  abbalcrc,  <  L.  ah  +  batrre,  popular 
form  of  batuere,  beat.  In  the  legal  sense,  abate 
had  orig.  a  diff.  prefix,  en-,  OF.  rnbatrr.  thrust, 
(one's  self)  into,  <  en,  in,  +  fwifre,  bent.  See 
batter*,  v.,  and  fco-fel.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  beat 
•town. 

sore  at*it*rl  tlie  wnlls  fof  the 
Hall.  <'l,roiilele«.  Hen.  VIII.,  an. 

2.  To  tletluct ;  subtract ;  withdraw  from  cou- 


SirT. 


down ;  pull  or  batter  i 
The  kln«  of  Scots 
iof  Norhaml. 


as,  to  are 


3.  To  lessen ;  diminish ; 
abate  a  demand  or  a  tax. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  observed 
proves  liappinoss  and  abates  misery,  by  lliu  i 
our  Joy  and  dividing  of  our  grief. 

4t.  To  deject ; 

For  nilserie  doth  brav 

6.  To  deprive ;  curtail. 
She  liatli  a  dated  me  of  half  my  train.   Shak.,  1 

6t.  To  deprive  of ;  take  away  from. 
I  would  abal*  hoe  nothing.        Shak. ,  Cymhellne,  t.  6, 

7.  In  laic:  (a)  To  cause  to  fail;  extinguish: 
as,  a  cause  of  action  for  damages  for  a  per- 
sonal tort  is  abated  by  the  death  of  either 
party.  (/<)  To  suspend  or  stop  the  progress 
of:  as,  whero  the  cause  of  action  survives  the 
death  of  a  party,  the  action  may  be  abatid  until 
an  executor  or  administrator  can  be  appointed 
and  substituted,  (c.  1  To  reduce :  as.alegacvls 
abated  if  the  assets,  after  satisfying  the  debts, 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  it  in  full.  (</)  To  de- 
stroy or  remove;  put  an  end  to  (a  nuisance). 
A  nuiaani-e  mny  tie  stinted  cither  by  a  public  officer  pursu- 
ant to  the  judgment  of  a  court,  or  by  an  jurgrieved  person 
exercising  nis  conmiun-lnw  rurht. 

8.  In  metal.,  to  reduce  to  a  lower  temper. — 

9.  To  steep  in  nn  alkaline  solution :  usually 
shortened  to  bate.  See  ftnff*.  Abated  anna, 
weapons  whimo  iili!i  or  point  It  blunte-l  for  the  tourns- 
uieiit  —  Abating  process,  a  pn«T*s  by  which  skins 
are  rendered  o.ft  and  porous  by  puttlnu  them  inn  a  weak 
sollllloli  nf  iiiiiiniiiiUcnl  salt, 

II.  iafrris*.  1.  To  decrease  or  become  less 
in  strength  or  violence:  as,  pain  abaUx ;  the 
storm  has  abated. 

Till  v-ety  mind  which  admits  your  evidence  to  In'  isonn 
AwersMc  will  twfrur  kick  to  its  oM  peoitiuo  tlu;  instant 
UlSt  the  pre«sun:i  ot  eif.lcil'c  nbntiA, 

U.  II.  Uir.e.  ITi  lis.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  fi. 

2.  In  lair:  (a)  To  fail;  cmne  ton  ]iremnl un- 
end  ;  "top  prngrc«s  or  diminish  :  as,  nn  ac- 
tion or  cause  of  action  may  titxitt  by  the  death 
or marriage  nf  a  party.  {>•}  To  enter  intn  a  free- 
hnl.l  after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  and 
In-fore  the  heir  or  ile\ isee  takes  possesHion. 
Ill'it'hitone. — 3.  In  the  mrtnrr;/  ,  In  perform  well 
a  downward  motion.    A  horse  Is  said  to  nrVrfV,  „r 


his  hind  feet  to  the  ground  nt  once,  and  obacrvtst 
cxactlleas  of  tunc  In  nil  tie-  motion*. 
4f.  In/a/r»wry,  to  flutter;  beat  with  the  wings. 
See  'lo-fnl.cByn.  1-  To  .t'.iv,  iniermit.  dc- 

ctvsMc.  decline,  diniluWl.  U'iM'ii.waiie,  ebb.  full  away,  mod- 
elate,  calm.  A  Im'c,  to  iliminMi  In  force  or  intciuily:  as,  the 
stoim  illmW,  oIny  wo1„|cr  at«itr>t"  JuV'iVoo.  Submit, 
to  iitssj-  lioin  agitation  or  commotion ;  Uvomc  less  In 
■lU.inllly  or  muotllit:  lis,  tlie  waves  surV/ioV  ;  the  oj.  (le- 
nient of  the  people  nlhtidrd.  Altitr  is  not  so  complete! 
In  It.  effect  as  eunrWe.  Internal,  to  abate,  sulfide,  or 
ceaae  for  a  tlnw. 

X'or  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  a>-ale 
Willi  golden  eanoplca  and  IhuIv  of  Htate. 

/>rtrdeB,  tr.  ot  Lucretius,  It  SS. 
A  slight  ternpomrj'  fermentation  allowtrl  to  sutwt'uV,  n 
should  sen  erystallliatsons  more  pure  and  of  more  various 
beauty.  Jfnry.  Fuller,  Woman  to  ldtli  Cent.,  p.  J7. 

A  spring  wtilch  intermit*  as  often  as  every  three  min- 
utes. .VirAoir.  fireside  Science,  p.  11. 

abatot  (a-baf),  »•    [<  abate,  r.] 
decrease. 
The  uoufe  of  scruples  or  dragmea. 
abate  (It-ha'te),  n.   See  abbate . 
abated   (a-ba/ted),  p.  a.    [<  abate,  r.]  In 
decorative  art,  lowered,  beaten  down,  or  cut 
away,  as  the  background  of  an  ornamental  pat- 
tern in  relief.    I'sest  specifically  of  stone-cutting :  also 
of  metal  when  the  pattern  or  Inscription  ls  to  show  Isrigbt 
on  dark,  and  the  ground  is  therefore  worker!  out  with  the 
Kraiing-tool  and  left  rough  or  hatched  In  lines, 
abatement  (a-bat'rnent),  n.    [<OF.  abatement, 
iabatre,  beat  down':  see  abate,  c]    1.  The. 
act  of  abating,  or  the  state  of  being  abated ; 
diminution,  decrease,  reduction,  or  mitigation: 
as,  abatement  of  grief  or  pain. 
The  spirit  of  acctuaulatlcti  .  .  .  requires  aimersevU 
J.  S.  MiU.  Pol.  fccou.,  L  xlii.  |  S. 
In  tlie  goal  attaineit. 
tVuWf,  Voyage  to  VlnlajxL 

s. 

thin 

crease.  Spocincally,  a  discount  allowed  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  a  del  <t.  for  damage,  for  o*  ercliarge,  or  for  any 
similar  reason ;  tx-liate. 

meat  of  three  thousand  rsiuinis  V 

.WnertMfirir,  Illit  Eng.,  xxiL 

3.  In  her.,  a  mark  annexed  to  coat-armor,  in 
order  to  denote  some  dishonorable  act  of  the 
person  bearing  the  coat  of  arms,  or  his  illegiti- 
mate descent.    Nine  marks  for  the 

UH'lltioued  by  heralds,  but  no  instance  of  1 
Is  on  record.  Tile  iMilidleturbaton  stnisli 
a  mark  of  lllcgltliuacy,  Is  of  the  nature  of  ■ 


2.  The  amount,  quantity,  or  sum  bv  which  any- 
:hing  is  abated  or  reduced ;  deduction ;  de- 


ler  (which  .ce), 
an  alisteiiM  iit ; 
with  the  baton 


but  the  internal  shield,  although  charged  with  II 
sinister,  woold  generally  I  si  tlie  most  honorable 
within  reach  of  the  Illegitimate  soil  Almtem.-ut.  _ 
ally  must  Iw  regal-. led  as  false  heraldry,  and  are  very 
modern  In  their  origin.  The  word  is  also  used  to  denote 
the  turning  upside  down  of  the  whole  shield,  which  wai 
common  to  the  degrading  of  a  ktdght.  Also  called  retale. 


Throwing  down  the  stars  (thn  nobles  and  senators)  to 
the  ground;  putting  dishonourable  nrVKmaco/s  lnu.  Uio 
falmt  roato  of  iirras.  J.  Spencer,  Klgtiteous  Kuler. 

4.  In  taw;  (a)  Kemoval  or  destruction,  as  of 
a  nuisance,   (ft)  Failure  ;  premature  end ;  aus- 

f tension  or  diminution,  as  of  an  action  or  of  a 
egaey.  See  abate,  (c)  The  act  or  intruding 
ou  a  freehold  vacated  by  the  death  of  its  for- 
mer owner,  and  not  yet  entered  on  by  the  heir 
ordeviseo.  (d)  la  rcrenue  lair  :  (1)  A  deduction 
from  or  refunding  of  duties  on  goods  damaged 
during  importation  or  in  store."  (2)  A  deduc- 
tion from  the  amount  of  a  tax.  The  mode  of 
abatement  is  prescribed  by  gtatute.—  6t.  In 
carp.,  the  waste  of  a  piece  of  stuff  caused  by 
working  it  into  shape.-  pi,,  in  abatement,  in 
ion-  a  defense  mi  some  ground  that  serves  to  su.|~  !id 
or  defeat  the  particular  aclii.ii,  and  thns  dlstlnguUhed 
from  a  pfc-a  in  Mr.  which  goes  to  the  merits  ..I  Iho 
claim.   Thus,  a  plea  that  the  defendant  is  n..«-  insane 


would  he  only  n        i><  alm^neiil.  la-cause,  if 

iiild  at  most  only  su>|snil  the  action  while 


Insanity  continued  ; 

.  of  the  tmnsn. -lions  alleged  would  be  a  i 


but  A  [ilia  that  he  wu.  insnne  al  the 
Ions  alleged  "oubl  be  a  l^.l  in  l«r, 
he  nev.  r  Itieiirtvd  any  lUl.lllty  what- 
ever. -  Syn.  1.  Ileorensc,  decline,  ilin  .III  l.tion.  sllUI-li  ll.-e. 
Intermission,  waning,  el.l.,— 2.  U,  l.ute.  nlli-wnm-e,  .bsl-.ic- 
tlon.  discount,  mitigation, 
abater  («-l>a'lc-r),  ».    [See  «/wtfor.]    One  who 

nr  that  which  abates.  See  abator. 
abatiB't  (nl>'a-tis\  m.  [Ml..;  lit..  „f  the  mea- 
sures: L.  <i,  ah,  from,  of ;  LL,  Utlti.*,  <<ir.  ,.<o".», 
<lleb.  itath,  a  liquid  measure:  see  bath-.]  In 
the  middle  ages,  an  officer  of  the  stalilcs  who 
had  the  care  of  measuring  out  the  provender; 
an  ftv.-nnr. 

abatia'-',  abattis  Ca-ba-tr-'  or  ab'a-tis \  «.  f <  F. 
i/Ari/i«.  di-iiiolitioti,  ti-lliiic,  <  ( iF.  nlmieis,  <ML. 
•«;,/i(r'iciw.«-,  <  itl.haterr,  bent  do«  n.  fell:  see 
abate,  r.]  1.  In  furl.,  \\  lmrri.--nli-  made  of 
felled  trees  denuded  of  their  smaller  branches, 
with  the  butt-ends  of  the  trunks  emh 
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abatis 

in  the  earth  or  accural  by  pickets,  and  the 
>  branches  directed  up. 


emy,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  his  pro- 
gross.  In  Arldfortlncatloa*  the  ubatb  la  usually  con- 
Bimetal  In  front  of  tlw  dUeli.  Sw  Jvrtifitaiiutt, 
2.  In  coal-mining,  walls  of  cord-wood  piled  up 
crosswise  to  keep  the  underground  roads  open 
so  as  to  secure  vctitilntion.  [Leicestershire, 

abafiied,  abattlaed  (ubVtist),  p.  a.  Provided 
with  su  abatis. 

abat-jour  (»-bii'zh8r).  n.  [F. ,  any  contrivance 
or  apparatus  to  admit  light,  or  to  throw  it  in  a 
desired  direction,  as  a  lamp-shade;  (.aballrc, 
throw  down  (see  abate),  +jour,  day,  daylight: 
see  jxnraiil.}  X.  A  skylight,  or  any  beveled  ap- 
erture inude  in  the  wall  of  an  apartment  or  in 
a  roof,  for  the  better  ml  mission  of  light  from 
above.—  2.  A  sloping,  box-like  structure,  flar- 
ing upward  and  open  at  the  top,  attached  to  a 
window  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  those  within 
from  seeing  objects  below,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  light  downward  Into  the  window. 

abator  (a-ba'tor),  n.  [Also  abater;  <  abate  + 
-cr1,  w>r5.]  One  who  or  that  which  abates. 
Specifically.  In  fair:  (t)  A  person  who  without  right 
eiiten  liito  *  freehold,  on  the  death  of  the  but  possessor, 
la-fure  the  heir  or  durlaee.  (b)  Au  agent  ar  aim  by  which 
an  abatement  la  pnicurtiL  (c)  One  who  removes  a  nui- 
sance.   Soe  a-ftnf',  atiitisHwnt. 

abattis,  n.   See  abating. 

abattoir  ia-bat-wor'),  n.  [F.,  <  abatt-re,  knock 
down,  slaughter,  +  -oir  (<  L.  -orium),  indicating 
place.]  A  public  slaughter-house,  in  F.nrop* 
ami  Iti  the  I'nlted  Slate*  abattoirs  of  great  »t«  h»v*  lieen 
erected  and  provided  with  elaborate  machinery  for  the 
humane  and  rsjdd  slaughter  of 
-<--TT[T^K  large  uumben  of  animal*,  ami 

■\>^2t5v\         '"r  l,w  Iw,>l**:r  comrueivtal  and 
aanlLiry  disposal  of  the.  waste 
*\  material. 

a  battuta  (a  bat-ta'ta). 

batter*.] 
t  music,  a 
i  resume  atrlrt  time 
le  fro«  declamation  of  u 
chiefly  used  In  rectta 
It  la  equivalent  to  « 


lX\  [It.:  see  frafcl,  6a 
kW,    With  the  beat.  In, 


abatore  iab'a-tur),  n.  [< 
OF.  abathtre,  a  throwing 
down,  pi.  abattuTt*,  uti- 
derhrush  trampled  down, 
<  abatre,  beat  down :  nee 
abate,  r.  ]  The  mark  or 
track  of  a  beast  of  the 
chase  on  the  grass;  foil- 
ing. 

abat-vent  (a-bit'von),  n. 

[F.,  <  oAnffrc,  throw  down  (see  abate),  +  rent, 
wind  :  see  rent.]  1.  A  vertical  series  of  slop- 
ing roofs  or  broad  slats,  inclined  outward  and 
downward,  forming 
the  tilling  of  n  belfry- 
light,  and  designed  to 
admit  ventilation  to 
the  timber  frame 
while  protecting  the 
iuterior  from  rain 
and  wind,  and  to  di- 
rect downward  the 
Bound  of  the  bell*,— 

2.  A  sloping  roof,  m 
that  of  a  penthouse : 
so  named  because  the 
(dope  neutralizes  the 
force  of  the  wind.— 

3.  Any  contrivance 
designed  to  act  as  a 
shelter  or  protection 
from  the  wind.  Speclil- 
cully,  a  revolving  metal, 
lie  cap  carrying  a 

■  >d  to  the  top 


cy  to  keep  the  wind 
blowing 


top  Of  II 

Ik  wind 
directly 


A*j«i  toiv  pul(41     Trinity  Church. 
New  York. 


down  iu  thn*at 

abat-voix(abll'vwo), 

ii.   [F.,  <  ahattre  (see 
abater. )  +  roir,  voice : 
see  ro»c#.]    A  sounding-board  over  a  pulpit 
or  rostrum,  designed  to  reflect  the  speaker's 


6 

roice  downward  toward  the  audience.,  or  in 
any  desired  direction. 

abawet, ».  t.  [<  ME.  abater*,  abauen,  <  OF.  abau- 
bir,  astonish,  <  a-  +  baubir,  baubier,  stammer, 
(  L.  balbutire,  stammer,  (  bulbus  (OF.  banbe), 
stammering:  see  booby  and  balbuties.  The  ME. 
form  and  sense  seem  to  have  been  affected  by 
OF.  abahir,  ebabir,  egbakir,  be  astonished,  for 
which seoai«wA.]  Toabash;  dasile;  astoniah. 
I  waa  abaimf  fur  nisrvelle.  Hum.  o/  Ho**,  X.  3040. 

abaxial  (al)-ak'si-al),  a.   Same  as  abasile. 

abaxUa  (ob-ak'sil),  a.  [<  L.  ab,  away  from, 
+  <iris ;  see  axiic.]  Not  in  the  axis.  Rprelflcally, 
lii  Ih*..  ap^lie.1  to  an  einUry..  placed  out  of  tho  axU  J 
the  aeed.    Another  form  la  alxtsial. 

abb  i.  sb ).  s.  [  <  ME.  abbe, <  AS.  ab,  short  for  <?«*&, 
woof,  <  aicejan  (=  OIIG.  artccban,  (i.  eneeben), 
weave,  <  a-  +  rc/nn,  weave:  see  «J  and  wtare, 
treb.  From  another  form  of  aictb,  namely, 
«ir*ft,  ottvf,  comes  E.  iroof;  n.  v.  ]  1.  Yarn  for 
the  warp  in  weaWng.— 2.  In  icooLtorting,  one 
of  two  qualitiea  of  wool  knowu  us  eoar$e  abb 
and  fine  abb  respectively. 

abba'  (ab'i).  ».  [L.,  <  Or.  &3t1a,  <  Syria*  abbd 
and  abb>i  =  Chal.  oM»j  =  Heb.  ab,  father.  See 
abbot.]  Father.  It  U  naed  in  the  Sow  Testament 
three  luuea  (Mark  xl».  3U,  Bam.  rilL  li,  Oal.  l»,  01  In  each 
Instance  aocumuanieHl  by  IU  trattalatkm.  "  AlAta,  Father," 
u  au  Invocation  of  the  Deity,  eiprcviiigr  cUno  filial  rela- 
tion Eltlier  thniuith  ita  liturgical  uae  ill  tile  Judeo- 
t'llrirtian  church  or  Uiroush  iti  eniploynienl  l>y  the  Syriac 
luonka,  it  haa  paaed  lulu  general  ecclniaatlcal  latucuajw 
In  the  modified  fotiu  of  tiMof  or  atM  (which  ave). 

abba'!.  „.    See  nfeni. 

abbacinate  (a-l»«s'i-nat),  c  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
nhbociuatetl,  ppr.  ahlxicinaHnij.  \i  ML.  abari- 
»<it«*,  pp.  of  ahaeinare  (It,  atibaeinare  =z  OF. 
rtfVticincr),  <  a-  for  od-,  to,  +  baeinnt,  basin: 
see  frrunu.]  To  deprive  of  sight  by  placing  a 
red-hot  copper  basin  close  to  the  eyes:  a 
mode  of  punishment  employed  iu  the  middle 
ages.   Also  spelled  abacinate. 

abbacinatdon  (a-bas-i-ua'shon),  n.  [<  abbaci- 
nate] The  act  or  process  of  blinding  a  per- 
son by  placing  a  red-hot  copper  basin  close  to 
the  eyes.    Also  spelled  abactnatitm. 

abbacy  (ah'a-si ),  «. ;  pi.  abbaeie*  (-siz).  pearlier 
nlilxitu-,  <  abbatia:  see  abbeyl.]  1.  The 
office  of  un  abbot;  an  abbot's  dignity,  rights, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction. 

Accordion  V,  Fellnua,  an  sMncy  H  the  dlfflUty  Iteelf, 
alnee  alibot  la  a  tenn  or  word  of  dlirnlty,  ami  not  of  office. 

Aytifir,  Farcrtfon. 

Owinc  to  the  vaat  wealth  «t  the  church,  Oie  chief  offices 
iu  it,  and  especially  the  Mfch»prK-a  and  the  prvat  oMaeiee, 
had  become  poaillona  of  great  worldly  power  and  dignity. 

SrifW,  Atul  Med.  Hud.,  p.  ani. 

2.  An  abbatial  establishment ;  an  abbey  with 
all  that  pertains  to  it. 

The  abbot  waa  elected  by  the  mimks  of  the  monaatery, 
at  leaat  in  the  greater  part  of  abbanri. 

Adam  Smith.  Wealth  of  .Vati.au,  t.  1. 

Also  called  abbotey. 
abbandonatamente(ab-ban-do-nft-ta-men'te), 

<tr/r.  [It.,  < abbandonata.  fem.  pp.  of  abban- 
tlonare  (nee  abandon),  +  adv.  suffix  -nente,  oris, 
h.  mentt,  obi.  of  m>-su«,  mind  :  see  mental.]  In 
music,  with  Abandonment ;  so  as  to  make  the 
t  ime  subordinate  to  tho  expression. 

abbast,  n.  [Pers.]  1.  Au  Eastern  weight  for 
Iiearls,  said  to  be  '_'$  grains  troy.  Also  spelled 
aba».—  2.  Same  as  abbwri,  1. 

abbasi  (a-bas'i).  n.  [Said  to  be  named  from  the 
Persian  ruler  Shah  Abbas  11.]  I.  The  name 
of  a  silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Persia. 
It  la  Dot  certain  to  what  particular  coin  the  term  was  ap- 
plied .  according  to  Maradeii,  rariotia  pieces  coined  In 
18»l.  IK"),  and  1701.  and  wclahlna-  al«ml  I  dwt  17  cr..  are 
uldiaal*,  and  are  worth  at-iot  tU  cvula. 
2.  The  20n>opeck  silver  piece  circulating  in 
liusiria,  weighing  about  CI  grains,  .900  flue, 
and  worth  about  S|  cents. 
Also  written  abatrt,  alxixiit. 

abbatt  (ab'at),  ».    Sunn*  as  ahbt>t. 

abbate  ;fcb.liii'le),  n. ;  \A.  abba ti  (-ti\  [It.,  also 
abate,  <  L.  nbbtltem,  ace  of  abbas  :  see  ahbnt. ) 
A'  title  of  honor,  now  given  to  ecclesiastics 
in  Italy  not  otherwise  designated,  but  formerly 
npplied  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with  cler- 
ical affairs,  tribunals,  etc.,  and  wearing  the  ec- 
clesiastical dress.  Also  spelled  abate.' 
An  old  A  'nttt  nteek  and  mild. 
My  friend  mid  U*jher  when  a  child. 

/.«.iaMW.  Wayalde  Inn,  3d  Inter. 

abbatesset,  ».    See  abbntc**. 

abbatial  iu-b»'shial).  o.    [<  ML.  abtMttalis,  < 
LL.  abbatia  :  see  abbacy.*]    Pertaiuiiig  to  an 
abbot  or  abbey  ,  as,  an  abbatial  beuedicti. 
at^atial  lands. 

abbaticalr  (a-bat'i-kal),  a. 


abbey 

abbayt,  abba  yet,  h.   Middle  English  forma  of 


They  carri.*!  him  Into  the  next  «W»y. 

CaoKMr,  Prior*!  Tale. 
j  naTo. 
,  U  of  l»  M„  1L  14. 

abbe(a-ba'),  a.  [F.,<  L.  abbatem,  acc.  otabban: 
see  abtMt.]  In  France,  an  abbot,  (a)  More  geo- 
erully.  and  eapex-lally  hctorw  111*  French  rtvoluUon  :  (l; 
Any  aeeular  peraon,  whether  ccttlcaiaaltc  or  layman,  hold, 
inn  an  aliliey  in  mrnmtnttam.  that  U,  viiyuylna:  a  portion, 
(voorally  about  ono  tilled,  of  Its  ronmuos.  with  certain  hon- 
or*, iml,  except  by  purlieu*  from  the  r»'pe,  having  n.>  ]u- 
n*llctl..n  orer  tho  nmnka,  ami  not  lnnia<t  to  mbknos. 
Such  per»ma  mer«  alyled  nht^i  tmitmcnaatnim.  and  »cr» 
required  to  Iw  In  ontrra,  tliough  a  dlaprniatton  from  that 
roiiulmiMrnt  w»»  not  nnrnmnionly  obtained,  (i)  A  tltla 
aaaimittd,  either  in  tho  h<»|>«  of  obtaining  an  abbey  or  tor 
the  sake  of  distinction,  by  a  numerous  class  of  men  who 
had  aludicd  thettbtgy.  pnM'tiaed  celibacy,  and  adopted  a 
peenllar  drt-aa,  bat  who  had  only  a  formal  connection  with 
tlie  church,  and  were  lor  the  most  part  employed  as  tu- 
tors in  the  families  of  the  nobility,  or  engaged  in  literary 
(a)  In  recent  usage,  a  title  i 
by  • 


abbesa  (ab'es),  n.  [<  ME.  abbeme,  abbe*,  <  OF. 
abbesse,  abt**e  =  I*r.  abadexna,  <  L.  abbatuaa, 
fem.  of  abbot ;  see  abbot,  and  cf .  abbotc*t.]  1 .  A 
female  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns,  regularly 
in  the  same  religious  orders  in  which  the  monks 
are  governed  by  an  abbot ;  also,  a  superior  of 
eauonesses.  An  abbess  is,  in  general,  elected  by  the 
nuiia,  ami  is  subject  to  tlw  bishop  of  the  dluceae,  by  whom 
ahe  ia  invested  according  to  a  apeclal  rite  called  the  bene- 
diction p/  an  aMr.a.  She  mual  be  at  least  forty  yean  of 
age.  and  must  have  lweu  for  eight  yean  a  nun  In  the 
aaiite  monastery.  She  baa  the  guTemioentoX  the  convent, 
with  the  adminiitmtlun  of  the  goida  of  the  community, 
but  cuniiol,  on  account  of  her  aex,  cxercUa  any  of  the 
aplrllual  fuivclkoua  pertaining  to  the  prirallkn«i.  Momv- 
tlroca  civil  or  feudal  rlgliu  liavv  ho-n  attached  to  tho 
office  of  ahbeas,  a*  also  Jurisdiction  over  other  subordinate 
convents. 

2.  A  title  retained  in  IJauover,  Wllrtcmberg, 
lirunswick,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the 
lady  superiors  of  the  Protestant  seminaries  and 
sisterhoods  to  which  the  property  of  eertaiu 
convents  was  transferred  at  the  Reformation. 

abbey1  (ab'e),  ».  [<  ME.  abbcye,  abbagr,  etc., 
<  OF.  abeie,  abate,  <  LL.  nWxifia,  an  abbey,  <  L. 
abba*,  an  abbot:  see  abbot.]  1.  A  monastery 

 .  ^        or  convent  of 

—  ''— ~  i       persons  of  either 

sex  devoted  to 
religion  and  cel- 
ibacy, and  gov- 
erned by  an 
abbot  or  abbess 
(which  see). 

itayal  Slid  imperial 
abheya  were  depen- 
dent on  the  supreme 
civil  autliorlty  In 
their  temporal  ad- 
ministration: other* 
wets  epUropat,  etc. 
In  exempt  ablxiya, 
the  abbot  or  aWieaa 
la  subject  not  to  the 
bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, but  directly  to 
the  pope- 

2.  The  build- 
ings of  a  mon- 
astery or  con- 
vent ',  some- 
times, in  partic- 
ular, the  house 
set  apart  for  the 
residence  of  the  abliot  orabbesa.  After  the  sup- 
pression <d  tin-  Ejis!ll»h  monasteries  by  Henry  Mil.  many 
of  tlie  abluuial  building*  were  converted  Into  private 
dwelling*,  to  which  the  name  aM<ry  la  atill  applied,  as,  for 
ciample,  Ntwatead  AM*p.  the  ressiicncc  of  L^d  llynw. 

3.  A  church  now  or  formerly  attached  to  a 
tuonastcrv  or  convent:  as,  Westminster  Jbbey. 
—  4.  In  Scotland,  the  sanctuary  formerly  af- 
forded by  tho  abbey  of  Holyrood  Palace,  as 
having  been  a  royal  residence. 

abbey2  (ab'e),  n.  [Prob.  a  modification  of 
a/>rf>,  q.  v..  in  simulation  of  ofciicyl.]  A  name 
sometimes  givett  to  the  white  poplar,  Fopwlut 
alba.  [Eng.] 


FUn  uf  tfce  Alii*?  «c  SL  Gef i..s1Sm1cs Prfi, 
I'sra.  in  IS,  i|Us  century. 
A,  r.Vurth;   B,  clonrter;  C,  irty  gsle;  D, 
fpunrrr  est*,  of  Iwtf  ra[v*tr  ;  f-,  rhnrerr- 
iHiukt.  Vlia  iloetnlbLfleA  il*wi  h.  Ch.ie»l 
fglaeVirgn;  ti,  refo.fc.vj ,  H,  ie)Ur>  «wl 
«;  f^«W^Jn.1elog^K.  .h;cS«»i  1, 


preiaet; 


1 
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abbey -counter 

•bbw-conuter  (ab'e-koun'ter),  n.    [<aM>*yl  abbOBO  (ab-bot'so),  n.    [It.,  also  abbattaUi, 
+  eountrA.)    A  kind  of  medal,  s tam pod  with   ■  - 
sacred  emblems,  the  arm*  of  an  abbey,  or 
other  device,  (riven  to  a  pilgrim  an  a  token  of 
his  having  visited  the  shrine;  a  kind  of  pil- 
grim's sign  (which  see.  under  pilgrim ). 
abbey-laird  (ab'e-lird\  ii.    [<«ftor*/l  (in  ref. 
tu  the  abbey  of  Holyrood)  +  laird,  proprietor.  ] 


,  outline,  <  akbaztare,  to  sketch,  deline- 
ate, also  bossare,  <  bosia,  blotch,  rough  draft, 
=  Pr.  botta  (>F.  botte),  swelling,  <  OHO.  bozo, 
a  bundle :  sco  bosA  and  beat.]  The  dead  or 
flrst  coloring  laid  on  n  picture  after  the  sketch 
has  been  blocked  in.  Mr*.  Merrifietd,  Ancient 
Practice  of  Painting  (1*40),  I.  ccc. 

abbreviation  of  abbreviated 


>  abbey  of 

In  Scotland,  a  name  Immorouslv  applie<l  to  an  abbr.    A  common 
insolvent  debtor  who  escaped  his  creditors  by   and  abbreviation. 
taking  refuge  withiu  the  legal  sanctuary  for-  abbretWOir,  n.    See  aftrruroir. 
merlv  constituted  by  the  precincts  of  Holy-  abbreviate  (a-lire  vj-at),  r.  :  wet.  and  pp.  ab- 
rood*\bbev  brerialexl,  ppr.  abbreviating.  I <  LL.  iibbm  mlun, 

pp.  of  al-bm  iarr,  shorten,  <  arf-,  to,  +  brerit. 


abbey-land  (ab'e-land\  «.   [<aWx-#>  + 
An  estate  iu  bind  annexed  to  an  abbey. 

abbey-lubber  (ab'e-lub'cr),  a.  [<abbetfl  + 
lubber.]  An  old  term  of  contempt  for  an  able- 
bodied  idler  who  grew  sleek  and  fnt  upon  the 
charity  of  religious 
applied  to  monks. 


i  Krlar.  111.  S. 

abbot  (ab'ot),  i».  KME.  abbot,  oAW,  <  AH. 
abbot,  usually  abbtxl,  abbud,  <  L.  abbdtrm,  aoc. 
of  abbot,  an  abbot,  <  L  abba,  father:  seo 
abbal.]  1.  Literally,  father:  a  title  originally 
{riven  to  any  monk,  but  afterward  limited  to 
or  superior  of  a  monastery,  it  ni 
ipevially  lurtl  In  the  order  ol  St.  Benedict, 
'  being  employed  Itjr  the  Jesuits.  ir**ar,tiant**  by  tho 
Franciscans,  yirw/r  by  Ui*  Dominicans,  an-l  oreAwitunn'ruv 
at  krytmmfw*  by  the  Oreek  and  Oriental  church 
designate  tlif  name 
moats.  w< 


office.  Originally  th 
lly  tarmi 

be  Ui  h<  dy  orders. 

■se ;  bu.  -- 

utt  the  Utter  In  miuiy  canes  gradually  acquired 


like  the 
required  to 

they  were  at  tint  subject  to  tlie  hUbiip 
at  tlx-  dtoce**  :  but  In  the  contention*  lietwcen  the  bishop* 


bishop*  and  became 
abbot-^rnmst. 


uil  L 

eiemptb»il  from  Jurisdiction  of  the 

■abject  fci  the  pope  directly,  or  to  »l>  abbot -general,  or 
errA4V»"f.  who  exercised  a  supervision  over  several  aseo. 
dated  abbeys.  At  tlw  Influence  of  the  religious  order. 
Increased,  the  power,  dignity,  anil  wealth  at  the  abbots 
tucrcased  proportionally  ;  many  of  them  held  rank  as  tem- 
poral lords,  and.  as  mltvrwl  ahhota,  exercised  certain  epis- 
copal functions  In  the  territory  surrounding  their  monas- 
teries. In  Ibe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  twcntyaU  abbots  sat 
la  the  House  of  Lords.  I'ntll  the  aiatli  century  abl«»v< 
■ne  chuscu  from  till*  monks  by  tlio  biabop ;  since  thut 
time  they  hare  Ikh-u  generally  elected  by  the  monk*  them- 
selves, ordinarily  for  life.  Iu  some  instance*,  wlierc  the 
adminUtratiun  of  tbe  revenues  of  an  abliey  fell  under  the 
ciTil  aatlx^rity.  th«  conferriuir  of  the  benefice,  and  there- 
fore the  uoinlnation  of  the  abbot,  came  Into  tlw  hand*  of 
the  temporal  «.  ivcreijni,  a  practice  variuu'.ly  rvKiilatnl  by 
ruocordata  with  Uio  dillerent  muntrkx.  The  rtght  of 
cuaflnnjitlon  Turici ;  tlw  solemn  benediction  of  an  abbot 
ordinarily  U  lonxn  to  the  biahop  of  tho  di-iciae,  occasion- 
ally lo  the  head  al.Ujt,  or  l«  a  apcclal  bishop  clioaen  by 
the  abbot  elect.  In  some  IiuVhikx  of  exempt  abbeys  it 
has  tw«n  eonferreil  by  the  pop*  In  person. 

9.  In  later  usage,  loosely  applied  to  the  holder 
of  one  of  certain  nou-monastio  offices.  <a)The 
principal  of  a  laxly  of  parochial  clergy  as  all  EpUcopa.1 
rect..r.  W  A  cathedral  oflWr  at  Toledo.  Spain,  (c)  In 
the  middle  n«>-s,  Hie  bead  of  various  guilds,  aasoclaOotls, 
aad  p.,pular  assemblairca :  as,  at>6ot  of  bell-riniters ;  tile 
aMv<  of  misrule. 

8.  A  title  retained  in  nanover,  Wilrtemberg, 
Brunswick,  and  Schleswig-Holstelu  by  the 
heads  of  eertaiu  Protestant  institutions  to 
which  the  property  of  various  abbeys  was 
transferred  at  tho  Reformation.  See  abbtJt, 
—  —  Abbot  Of  abbota,  »  title  f.nnierly  cimfcrred  upon 
the  abbot  of  the  orhrinal  rjeuedlctliie  monastery  of  Monte 
Caastno. —Abbot  of  misrule  (In  Knglandx  abbot  of  un- 
reason (la  SwitlandX.  the  pi-rtuMiajte  who  took  the  principal 
part  iu  the  Christmas  ravels  of  the  jaipalace  before  the  Kef 
ormatioii  — Abbot  Of  the  people  (abbas  popultX  («) 
From  1!70  to  I33t,  the  nominal  chief  nuwrlstrate  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  (»)  The  chief  manistnile  uf  tlie  Oeno- 
ev  in  iial.itj  Abbot  of  yBUow-beaJta,  or  freshmen, 
a  m"-k  title  at  the  I'nlvcndty  of  I'aria.  Cardinal  ab- 
bot, »  title  borne  by  tho  abbota  of  Cluny  and  Vcndome, 
who  were  tiafiria  cardinals.  —  Mitcrod  abbot,  an  abbot 
wh>>  haa  the  privilege  of  usinit  the  iasijrnla  aiwt  exerelslna 
certain  of  Ihe  functions  of  a  bishop.  -BatTaJax  abbot, 
an  ablh3t  duly  elected  and  connrmed,  and  eiercialnt; 
the  fanctiona  of  tlw  oHlce.  —  Secular  abbot,  »  person 
wn<>  Is  not  a  monk,  lmt  holds  an  iibbacty  as  an  rccleat 
astical  beuence  with  the  title  and  some  of  the  revenues 
and  honors  of  the  oitlee.  See  det  S.  above.— Titular  ab- 
oot,  a  person  possensinir  the  title  but  not  exercising  the 
functions  of  an  abbot,  as  when  an  abbey  had  been  con- 
fiscated or  iflvcn  in  eoinmensfain.  St-c  oAAe.  TTlOimlad 
abbot,  an  aMsnt  appointed  for  threo  years  instead  of,  a> 
,  r.iltisrilv.  for  life.  -Byn.  ^IMof.  frwr,  See  prior. 
abbott7(ab'ot-«i),  a.  [<  abbot  +  -cy.]  Same  as 


hhort.  The  same  L.  verb,  through  tho  ¥.,  has 
become  E.  abridge :  abritlge  and  brief.  ] 
I,  fraiM.  1.  To  make  briefer;  abridge;  make 
shorter  hy  contraction  or  omission  of  a  part: 
as,  to  nolWrKife  a  writing  or  a  word. — 2.  In 
math.,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  term*!,  as  frac- 
tions. -  gyn.  1.  To  shorten,  curtail,  abridge,  cptlomlic, 

IX  isfraa*.  To  practise  or  use  abbreviation. 

It  l»  one  thing  to  aUrrrn'afs  by  contracting,  anotbarbr 
cutung  off,  Bucm,  Lsaays,  xxvl. 

abbreviate  (a-lire'vi-atl,  a.  and  *.  [<Ltj.  abbre. 
viatus :  sec  abbreviate-,  r.]   I.  a.  Abbreviated. 
II.  n.  An  abridgment ;  an  abstract. 
Tlie  Sficaker,  taking  the  Dill  in  his  hand,  reada  the  Ath 
brtruilf  or  Abstract  of  tlie  said  bilL 

CkatnbtrlayM,  State  of  Great  Britain. 

abbreviately  (a-bre'vi-at-li),  affr.  Briefly. 
[Rare.] 

The  swecte  smacke  that  Yarmouth  flndcs  In  It  .  .  . 
ahbrrviatly  and  meetely  according  to  my  old  Sarum  plalne  ■ 
song  I  have  haxut  n]»u. 

Xatht,  Lenten  Stulfe  (Harl.  Mlac.,  VL  Ita). 


abdest 

tyllable,  taken  fur  the  whole,  with  no  Indication  of  the  re- 

nmining  portion:  as,  A.  If-  for  Anno  Domini;  Gm.  tor 
UtaaU  ;  math,  for  swlfAeusiKies  ;  AUl.  for  Alexander.  A 
conrrucd'on,  on  the  other  liand,  U  made  by  tlw  el  Won  of 
certain  letters  or  syllables  from  the  body  of  the  word, 
but  ui  Bitch  a  ntanner  as  to  indicate  the  wlude  wonl:  as, 
reed.  /Hlirf.  or  ree  d  pan  t  for  reeeired  payment ;  etmtd.  for 
confraeffrf  or  ennfinuerf ;  Win.  for  RVfuini.  In  o.|umon 
usaire.  however,  thu  dlatinctlon  is  not  always  ul«erv„l. 

abbreviatio  pladtornm  (a-bK-vi-a'shi  6  plas- 
i-lt.'ruui).  [ML.]  Literally,  an  abridgment 
of  the  pleas  ;  a  brief  report  of  law-eases  ;  spe- 
cifically, notes  of  eases  decided  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  which  constitute  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish law-reports,  and  embody  tho  germs  and 
early  developments  of  the  common  law. 

abbr'eviatOT  (a-bre'vi-a-tnr),  «.  [<  ML.  ab- 
brei  ia tor,  <LIi  aMrrrfar*  ;  see  abbreviate,  r.] 

1.  One  who  abbreviates,  abridges,  or  reduces 
to  a  smaller  compass ;  specifically,  one  who 
abridges  what  has  been  written  by  another. 

Neither  the  archbishop  nur  his  o6l>r'cM»ftir. 

Sir  M\  Hamilton,  Logic 

2.  One  of  a  number  of  secretaries  in  the  chan- 
cery of  tho  pope  who  abbreviate  petitions  ac- 
cording to  certain  established  and  technical 
rules,  and  draw  up  the  minutes  of  tho  apostolic 
letters.  Thor  formerly  numbered  7?,  of  whom  the  liprln- 

re  styled  r.' 


I  de  inaj»ri  parro  (literally,  of  the  aTeaUT 
parquet,  from  the  parquet  In  the  chancery  where  they 
wrote)  and  otlwrs  de  inittciri  oarro(of  the  leaser  par- 
quet), the  remainder  being  of  lower  rank.  Tlie  number  U 
now  reduced  lo  11,  all  de  wajiri  pareo.  They  sign  the 
apostolic  bulls  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal  vke  chani-ellor. 
The  oli'jrerwdir  f*e  cirriu  It  a  prelate  not  belonging  to 
the  above  College,  but  attached  to  the  oUlce  of  the  spoa- 


(a-bre-vi-ft'shon).  it.  [=  F.  abre- 
via'lioH,  <  LL.  oA6rcTiwfi<)<n-  i,<n66rfiiarr:  seo  abbre viaturet  (a-bre'v'i-a-tur),  ». 
abbreviate,  r.]    1.  The  act  of  abbreviating, 
shortening,  or  contracting ;  the  state  of  beiug 
abbreviated ;  abridgment. 


This  book,  as  «r»ver  _ 
Ilomus  Dei,  all. I,  by  abort eiaf<o,i.  tk.meodiiy  Book. 

Sir  If.  Temyle,  InUod.  to  Hist,  of  Kns, 

2.  A  shortened  or  contracted  form;  a  part 
used  for  the  whole.  Specifically,  a  part  of  a  wonl,   

pbraae.  or  title  so  tuod  :  .'/^l'!';^"^^^0,*]  abbrOchmentt(a-broch'ment),» 


syllable,  useu  lor  tlie  wnoic  woru  .  a  ie*,n,  01  ~  — 

letters,  sUnding  for  a  wonl  or  words  :  as,  lf*i.  tnr  e*,u,re  ; 
A.  P.  fur  ^Sil*  /^oimni;  K  it  S.  for  r  rlla*  th*  /toyuf 
Society. 

3.  In  mo  (A.,  a  reduction  of  fractions  to  the  low- 
est terms. — 4.  In  miotic,  a  method  of  nutation 
bv  means  of  which  certain  repeated  notes, 
efiords,  or  passages  are  indicated  without  be- 


tolle  daUry  he  expedite,  bulls  relating  to 

I^intlncal  laws  and  constitutions,  as  for  the  caDoniration 
of  saint*,  ami  the  like, 
abbreviatory  (a-bru'vi-fi-tA-ri),  a.    [<  abbre- 
viate +  -ory.]    Abbreviating  or  tending  to 
abbreviate  ;  shortening ;  contracting. 

t  (a-bre'vi-a-tur),  ».    l< abbreviate 
+  -wrr.l    1.  A  letter  or  character  used  as  an 
abbreviation. 
The  hand  of  Providence  write,  often  by  nooreriuiurM, 

y^r.^'ocis/.  Christ.  Mor„  I  i>. 
;  a  compendium. 

aharerialure  of  tile  whole  duty  of  a 
Jer.  Taylor,  Cubic  to  llevotlcx 

[<ML.afrro- 

comcnfvm,iippar.  formed  from  stem  of  E.  6rofr- 
afff,  broi-er,  etc.]  The  act  of  forestalling  the 
market  or  monopolizing  goods.  Erroneously 


2.  An  a' 
This  is  an 

Christian. 


spelled  abroachment. 

abb- wool  (ab'wuh, 


the  abb  or 
wool  of  a 


1.  Wool  for 

warp  of  a  web.  — 2.  A  variety  of 
certain  fineness.    See  <;Mi. 
iug  written  out  in  full.  There  are  various  forms  a-b-C  (a-be-ee).    [ME.  <i6o ;  as  a  word,  spelleil 
of  abbreviation,  tho  most  common  of  which  are  lie  re    Vnriou>llv  c 
sltuwn : 


in  Mat*, 

I  ;" 

-r  \ 

Played. 

Written. 


V- 


[Kare.l 

abbotesst,  n.  [<  ME.  abbatetme,  -use.  <  AS.  ab- 
booVaw,  -uw,  aWtidiaas,  abbudi»*r,  <ML.  /iftfcu- 
dtara,  prop,  abliatisga  (>nlt.  abbett,  tj.  v.), 
<a6Aoi(ani<i(-)  +  fom. -taw.]  An  abbess.  Also 
written  abbates*c, 

AbboU,  aWioresxst,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  Seldtn. 
And  at  length  liecalllc  nAAafcjue  there. 

llotinehe,!,  ITuxin. 

abbOt-ceneral  (ab'ol-jen'e-ral),  n.    The  head 

of  a  congregation  of  monasteries. 
abbotHhip  (ab'ot-ship),  ».    [<  aoeof  + 

The  stat*  or  office  of  an  abbot. 


variously  after*,  apeer,  apeey,  apxie,  apeie,  ab.\rr. 
absie,  absey,  aberatc,  etc. ,  especially  for  a  primer 
or  spelling-book;  in  comp.,<ifofy-fcf«<fr,ete.  t-'f. 
tiftcwr/ari/in  and  alphabet?]  1.  The  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  hence,  the  ulphabet. 
—  2.  An  a-b-o  book;  a  primer.  A-b-c  book,  a 
t>rliner  for  teaching  tlie  alphabet. 
Abd  (abxl).  [Ar.  'abd,  a  slave,  servant. 1  A 
pommon  element  in  Arabic  names  of  persons, 
meaning  servant :  as,  Abdullah,  servant  of 
God  ;  Abel-el-Kadrr,  servant  of  the  Mighty  One; 
Abd-ul-Latif  (commonly  written  Abdullatif  or 
Abdallatif),  sen-ant  of  the  (iracious  One. 

abdalavi^  abdeiavi  (ab-da-,  nti-de-la've>,  a. 
[Ar.]  The  native  name  of  the  hairy  melon  of 
Egypt,  a  variety  of  the  muskmelou,  (  ueumis 


8m.  2.  ASew»<it(i«t,<'o«frartion. 
rord  Is  stricUy  a  part  of  " 


An  i»aor»  riaitoil  of  s 


J/r/». 

Abderlaa  (ab-de'ri-an^,  a.  [<  L.  Ahdira,  < Or. 
"AiMivjw,  a  toven  in  Thruce,  birthplace  of  De- 
tnocritus,  called  the  laughing  philosopher.] 
Pertaining  to  the  town  of  Abdera  or  its  inhabi- 
tants :  resembling  or  recalling  in  some  way 
tho  philosopher  Democritus  of  Alidera  (seo 
Abderitr);  hence,  given  to  incessant  or  con- 
tinued laughter. 

Abderite  (ab'de-rit).  n.  [<L.  AMerita,  also 
Abderite*,  <  Or.  fc.irfspirw,  <  *\fMW«,  L.  -ifc- 
dera.  ]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  an  ancient 
maritime  town  in  Thrace. —  2.  A  stupid  per- 
son, the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  having  been 
proverbial  for  their  stupidity — The  Abdertts. 
tieni"crl1n»  of  Abdera.  lioru  nl»jut  ten  a  c. ,  on. I  the  most 
learned  of  the  lireek  pliiliwophers  ]>ll"r  t<'  Aristotle.  lie 
wan.  with  Iciicippas.  tile  fonmler  of  the  at. mile  omMmU 
tic  phllii«oidiy(aeeafnwn»,thenr«t  attempt  at  a  complete 
liKH'hantcsl  liileriiri-tation  of  pbvKlcal  and  psychbal  idle 
liomena.  The  tradition  lliat  Deniucrltita  alwavs  Imlgliol 
at  the  follies  of  mankind  gnliie.l  for  blni  the  title  ol  Iho 
laughing  phihawphcr.  Kragutents  of  some  of  his  uumur- 
otis  works  hsve  been  preeenod. 

abdest  (ab'dest),  a.  [Per.  abdwst,  <  ah,  water, 
+  doit,  hand.  1  Purification  or  ablution  before 
prayer :  a  Mohammedan  rite. 
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Abdovenham 

Abdevenham  (ub-dcv'n-hnm),  ».  Io  <w(ro.., 
the  head  of  the  twelfth  liouso  in  a  scheme  of 
ttl»i  heavens. 

abdkabl©  (ab'di-ka-bn,  a.  [<L.  as  if  'nWi- 
Mbili*,<aMicare.-  see  «M/ca(r.]  <'aj.al.lo  of 
being  abdicated, 
abdicant  (ab'dl-knnl),  a.  and  11.  [<!..  <./«/.- 
can.l-)n,  ppT.  of  abiliearr  :  see  fi/.tf<riitc.]  I.  a. 
Abdicating;  renouncing.  [Rare.] 
Monk*  .ifsficn.if  of  ihcir  orders 

»'*>/(«*•+.  Manner.  <>I  Kuu.  People,  p.  Oft. 

II.  a.  One  wbo  abdicate-), 
abdicate  (ub'tli-kat),  r. ;  riret.  and  pp.  abdi- 
cated, ppr.  abdicating.  [<  I*  abdimtu*,  pp.  of 
abdimrt,  renounce,  lit.  proclaim  as  not  belong- 
ing to  one,  <  ab,  from,  -t-t/Jcurr,  proclaim,  de- 
clare, ukun  to</ioeVf,  say  ]  I.  (runs.  1.  To  give 
ujv,  renounce,  abandon,  lay  down,  or  withdraw 
from,  as  a  right  or  claim,  office,  duties,  dignity, 
authority,  and  Ihe  like,  especially  in  a  volun- 
tary, public,  or  formal  manner. 
The  crxm-btiarcrs  abdicated  their  service. 

Gf.«sta,  11,  .nJ  P.,  liTii, 
Ho  (diaries  II.  I  ni  utterly  without  ambition,   lie  de. 
tested  business,  and  would  sooner  have  iUM  his 


part  ot  U.< 


dominalu, 


crown  than  have  nniltir|nii«  the  trouble  of  really  tllrcct- 
lug  tbo  administration.  Jfocaufay,  Hint.  Knu.,  |_ 

S.  To  discard;  cant  away;  take  leave  of:  as, 
to  abdicate  one's  mental  faculties. — 3.  In  eVo'i 
lair,  to  disclaim  and  expo  I  from  a  family,  as  a 
child ;  disinherit  during  lifetime :  'with  a  per- 
sonal subject,  as  father,  parent. 

The  f»Uicr  will  disinherit  or  tiArfionV  hii  child,  uiilte 
cashier  hlin. 

Biirtim,  Aunt,  of  Mcl.  (To  thu  Header),  1  90. 
4t.  To  put  away  or  expel  ;  banian  ;  renounce 
the  authority  of ;  dethrone;  degrade. 

down  Homer,  and  abdiaat* 
(  Lhrre  thousand  yean. 

Dry,teu,  ITtif.  to  Tldrd  Misc. 

hic^n.  lay  duwnflIbInd™"d*«?r^.,        IUOu™r  n't-oV 

ttvlt.  *.) 

II.  intrant.  To  renounce  or  give  up  some- 
thing; abandon  some  claim;  relinquish  a  right, 
power,  or  trust. 

He  cannot  .iM*-„fe  for  his  children,  idherwitc  than  by 
Ida  own  conscut  In  (oral  Io  a  hill  fmiu  the  two  home*. 

Swift,  Sent,  of  Ch.  of  Ea*.  Man. 

Dun  John  1«  n-|>rcaontcd  ...  to  have,  voluntarily  re- 
stored the  throne  b>  hU  f  uller,  a  ho  hud  onco  aUirql'il  in 
his  favor.  rirJhmr,  span,  lit.,  II.  ifc!l. 

abdicated  (ab'di-ka-ted\  p.  a.  Self  -deposed ; 
in  the  state  of  ono  wlm  bus  renounced  or  given  abdominal  i  al 
up  a  right,  etc.:  as,  "the  abdicated  Etn|»eror 
of  Austria,"  HotcriU,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 
abdication  (ab-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<L.  abdiea- 
fio(a-),  <  abtiicare  :  nee  abdicate.]  The  act  of 
abdicating;  tbo  giving  up  of  an  office,  power  or 
authority, right  or  trust,  etc. ;  renunciation;  es- 
pecially, (he  layingdown  of  a  sovereignty  hith- 
erto inherent  in  the  person  or  in  the  blood. 

The  cmiaispicncoa  drawn  from  these  facta  [were)  that 
they  amounted  b>  an  nM icntiun  of  the  government,  which 
«*i/»rii(ioii  did  not  only  nltcct  the  peraon  of  the  Itii  " 
•oil.  hot  alao  of  all  his  helm,  and  re  rehired  the 
absolutely  and  completely  vacant,  lilackt 

Each  now  mind  we  approach  seem*  to  roiuirn  an  ahdi- 
eatum  of  all  oor  present  and  paat  possessions. 

EiMrt-jiy  Essays.  Ut  ter.,  p.  III. 

abdicattve  (ah'di-kn-tiv), a.  l<abtlie<Hr  +  Wir; 

in  form  like  I*  abdieaticuti,  negative,  <  abdi. 

carr.]  Causing  or  implviug  abdication.  [Hare.] 
abdicator   (Bb'di-ka-tor),  n.     [<L.  abdicare  : 

see  ahdtmls.]    One  wfio  iiliiiicntes. 
abditive  (nb'<li-tiv>,  a.    [<L.  abtlitim.*,  re- 
moved or  w>r'arftte<l  from,  <  ahditu*,  pp.  of 

aMere.  put  away  <  ah.  from,  nwav,  +  Iff,/ re  (in 

eotui>.),  put.]    Having  the  power  or  quality  of 

biding,  [Rare.] 

abdttory  tab'di-to-ri),  «.  [<MI..  abditnrium, 
<  L.  abdere:  see  aixlilirr.]  A  eoneenled  reposi- 
tory; a  jilace  for  hiding  or  preserving  valu- 
ables, ns  goods,  money,  relies,  etc.  [Hure.j 

abdomen  o>b-<i6'  mefi  or  ab'do-men),  w.  |L., 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  tierbaps  irreg.  <  abthrt, 
put  away,  hide,  conceal :  see  abtlitti  r.']  1.  The 
belly :  that  part  of  the  body  of  n  mammal  which 
lies  iH-tween  the  thorax  nml  the  jielvts;  the 
perivisceral  cavity  eoutuliiitig  must  of  tie-  di- 
gestive  and  some  of  the  urogenital  organs  mid 
nssoeinted  structures.    It  l«  |.,ui„i,.,i  ,,u,y,  i„  tl„ 

illiiphraum,  lll.l.  ll  «i  [iii,uti:«  II  feilTl  [lie  IImtii.  V  cavil)  ; 
Mow  i.y  the  l.ritn  -i(  jiclvt.  nilitv,  wllli  which  It  t» 
< -iritinaoin  :  l»j|ii,i.|  |.v  tin-  v.  it.  l.rni  i.i^utuii  mid  the 
].<•«(  and  .luolmln..  ItnoUiriiMi  noi.,1,..  ;  in  fiuiit  ml 
lalernlly  ii)  ~  v. nil  l.j*.  T  rlli-  the  iliac  l.iro  -i,  met  II.- 
^I'il"fulii.il  nvivhs  |T. (.it.  II. i.  «.,ll-  ■>•.  V*  nM.oiicn 
are  lined  with  the  hit.  u,  n).--ill.Tali.  .  ..l'..l  ,.  ,  ,»,  „,,.,,., 
anil  an.  extern. illv  lme^le-1  olth  <..miiii.u  int.  -non ut 
Ita  citcnul  Muriate  I,  arl.itmnlj  iltvt.lct  lt,to  arum 


R 

definite  cochins,  called  aMirnilimf 

Tlie  |irtnci|i»l  contents  o(  the  alidoimu.  It  ut  and  <ithcr 

luillliiniiU,  nr.-  Ill-  .  id  ..f  the  nuiihacu-.  tile  »t..iimcli,  the 
•niiill  and  iiim'1  of  the  liintc  lntcilnc.  ttic  liter,  iniucr.au, 

ill.d  .|.leen.  the  kldlie)  v  »H|>nir.1ut  rapuilcn.  nrctcm, 
hUd.ier  iii.  |s.rt),  iinnn  |.l,irl:w  iireiniaiu  .  at  least  I,  mid 
•.midline,  llic  t.sll.  h'.,.  will,  the  u*«.«l:it.,|  nervi.IL-  v,„. 
rnlar.  anil  «.n>ll«  utrn,  liiree.  The  a|iertnns  In  the  ah 
.(..rillual  walls  ari  .iuniilly,  tcvcral  ttimiiitli  the  .IlilplinuTn 
the  liiiswe  of  the  etupliociu,  uerves,  ).|.»«t -vessels, 
and  l)ln|ihntics  ;  in  the  uroin.  for  Hit  |susjw..  of  the  fern- 
oral  yisMels  mid  ll.-nc«  ulsl  tlx.'  stierniiitl.-  c.ril,  or  the 
round  liitiui»enl  of  the  utoni» :  and  at  the  navel.  In  the 
feUU,  for  the  liicuaKu  of  tile  UiOhUleaJ  vcssrlv 

S.  In  vertebrates,  below  miimmiila,  in  which 
there  is  no  diaphragm,  and  the  abdomen  eon- 
aerjuently  is  not  aeparated  from  the  thorax,  a 
region  of  the  body  corresponding  to  but  not  co- 
incident with  the  human  abdomen,  and  varying 
in  extent  according  to 
the  configuration  of 
the  body.  Tim*  the  «Ji- 
lUimen  of  a  arrpcnl  ii  cuei- 
tensive  with  the  under  aide 
of  the  hody  from  liead  to 
tail ;  and  in  dc»  rlficivc 
onilltiology  "pnrtla  h  re- 
stricted to  the  iw«llliur  an- 
terior part  <it  the  jrastrasiin. 
which  we  call  Mly  or  «*■ 
rhonei*  as  wmsi  aa  it  tswlns  t.i 
t-tralnhten  out  and  flatten." 
Vou/t,  A.  ItinU.  p  an. 
3.  In  entom.,  tbo  hind 
body,  the  posterior  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  a 
j/orfoet  insect,  united 
with  the  thorax  by 
a  slender  connecting 
portion,  and  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  u  |.  dlvldi-il  infci  a  nniuher  of 
ril«s  or  «e«rmeiil».  typically  eleven  (ov  ten.  aa  in  //jrir^n. 
u,.<-rn  and  UiMt«i4rni\,  mi  llic  sl.ka  of  which  am  >mall 
n«plrator>-  sUuinntii,  or  apiruchsi, 
4.  Iii  AilhruiHvIa  other  than  inwets,  the  cor- 
responding hinder  part  of  the  IkmIv,  however 
distinguished  from  the  thorax,  as  the  tail  or  a 
lobster  or  the  upron  of  a  crab. — 6.  In  useid- 
ians  (Tunicata\,  a  special  posterior  ]>ortion 
of  the  hody,  situate.1  behind  the  great  jiharyn- 
geal  cavity,  and  containing  most  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 


abdominous 

domlnal  region!,  In  anni   eertuln  mrl/ins  Into 

which  tho  ahdotnen  is  arldtnuily  ihvl.h-l  h>r  tlu-  jiiir|n>-e 
<d  nia|ipintf  its  fiufiui  with 
rvhTVlivc  to  tlie  vlhf.crft 
whl.li  He  helieath  tli.^e  iv 
Ri.  .n«  Hspe-  t i vcl) -.  Tw . i in n  I . 
z.oital  piuallrl  lines  isdns: 
drawn  around  ihe  1-idy.  one 
si  criHvdnc  tlie.  enrtilsifc  >>( 
the  ninth  rIK  the  oili.  r  (h  f.> 
<  n.k-lns  the  highest  point  id 
the  iliac  I -me.  tlie  al-lonilnal 
surface  Is  itlvided  into  thjv*t 
Torw-s,  an  npjM-r.  ■  inid<llc, 
ami  a  loa'er,  res|ss'tlv,dy 
cal|c<|  c/s>/asfn>,  vui/s^usi/, 
atul  Av|SKST4fric.  Eash  «rf 
thw  l»  siilsllvidt-1  into  three 
liarta  |.y  two  vertical  llnra 
(V  eL  cash  draw  11  thnnlirh  tho 
middle  of  lvupiuts  lign- 
ment.  The  central  jiiart  fit 
the  cplmatric  lone  (I)  rc- 
taJnf  the  name  ot  »/s,uojf  ric  ; 
ita  lateral  portions  (I  4)  are 
the  rif/hl  and  O/r  hpp<xHvn. 
drint  rswlolls ;  the  middle 
part  of  the  umhtiical  (2)  is 
called  tho  uvKlvat  retrion, 
while  ita  lateral  isirtlona  (ft  &) 
axe  the  right  anil  ttjt  lumbar 
mriotu ;  the  mhldle  portioa 
of  the  hypcCAfttrlc  vooe  (.1)  is 
called  the  ky/Mfinutrif  rt-ttlon, 
Isnt  sometimes  the  r/wtsc  re- 
icUid,  while  ita  lal 
lions  (n  <i)  are  callcs 
and  UJl  that  (or 
nif  refrlon  of  UiethiKh.  Isilo 


m  n.  fenri/vesal  line  taraoxh  tha 
cartilage  cr*  Oc  ninth  rit>,  a  «. 
horiMBt«l  bM  Hwhlnif  the  nigh- 
ew  parts  of  the  lilac  ctssts :  e  c. 
vemcsl  liocs  Jiawn  Uui.ueti  th« 
Uildiilc  ot  rcui»iri  tleanieml, 
en  skhej  itie.  I,  etSnaMtri:  rr. 


Pi- 


nl»r 


I' 


4  nn  tnscel  (/.». 

.1  herdni. 


ttruichial  aac.  In  a  !«ckw»rd  |«n>lonj!ntl.in  of  tt» 
which  has  Usn  Unued  the  iiUimrn,  and  Is  often 
than  all  Hie  rest  of  th,  h»ly, 


Coin.,  I.  UL 


port! 
idm 


_.j  alidominal  & 
AbdomUuU  aorta,  in  man 


\  Asrldlaas,  Hie  ps-attir 
■anal  lies  nlt<*{t-ther  tMiyond  the 
the  lssly 
lotijrcr 


xuy.  Anat.  Invert. ,  p.  A 17. 
i.o-.andn.  [OiTi.afr- 
seo  iiMomcw,]  J.  a. 
1.  I'ertJiiniug  to 
the  alrdomeu  or 
Wily ;  situated 
in  or  on  the 
abdomen :  as, 
abtlominal  ven- 
tral fins. —  2.  In 
icht«.,  having 
ventral  fins  un- 
der the  abdomen 
and  about  tho 
middle   of  the 


bodj:  ns,  an  alidominal  fish.    See  .  tbdomiiuitf.s. 

and  other  niammalt.  thnt 


of  the 

mid  Its  hiiiuration  into  "the 


■rta  hetween  iu  paasaue  tlirouith  the  din 
Jieiila. 


(lomlnaJ  aperturaa.  .Ve  «»(>- 
rfo.fie»,  l.— Abdominal  ftns,  in 

irAM.,  ventral  nii>w|K'n  tiluateil 
behind  the  isreHral  Hns  —  Ab- 
dominal legs,  hi  rnt-im.,  hUse 
teapi  or  pron-li»i«  of  the  abdomen .  .f 
Insects.  In  hctii|».Hl..cj  lns.sta 
they  are  soft,  tlc-liv.  luiirtituhitt., 
mid  deciduous.  There  may  be  as 
itiiiny  as  eijiit  pairs,  of  only  n  sinulc 
]*lr.  or  lioiw.  Ttic  spinneret*  of 
spiders,  th.sish  atsfoniiiial  In  |m«i- 
tloli.  are  recsr.l.-.!  ;l.  l,..iiinh..-,oM 
with  the  J..|nt.d  leu-  of  hiiilu-r 

In-- u  —  Abdominal  lln«,  in 

A»in<in  Ann/.:  (iti  Ttic  white  line 
(llnra alln> or  leniithal-v  mid  line 

iduoii.nof  tile  ill.  I  ||, al  liin.eles 

nloll,'  Hie  Inmt  ..I  tin-  l».ll> .  nii.l 
one  of  -etcrtl  cni*s  lln.  *  infer 
sci  illltf  flic  c.sir*.:  of  II:.'  |.i  It;, 

mtife  lc  I'lc'eviiL-jcralhiii  of  il.e- 
lines  In  *rl  sne-i  tlu-  •  .  h.vk.  t  I-. -sr. I 


niammalt.  thnt 
lroutrh  tt 
urteriea.— Ab- 


rcidmia  The  adjolnlnu  rctrton  of  Die  Ililfli,  1*1. .w  Uie  fold 
of  tbe  eroln.  Is  profHrny  excluded. --  AbdomlnaJ  respi- 
ration, that  type  of  nsiplration  In  w  hidi  the  acil.si  of  the 
dlaphrairm,  ami  conMspunUy  the  niotcment  of  Uiv  abdo- 
men. Is  iiHjat  ntarked  :  coDlMMted  wfUi  fAomci,  or  ciwfti/ 
rrspinif.oM.-- AbdomlluU  rlhi,  in  *crj*f.,  a  sell,,  of 
transverse  omltlcstl. in*  in  the  wnll  of  the  alshmien  of 
aoiiiu  reptiles,  as  dinnuun  ami  crocodiles ;  In  tho  latter 
the  M-rfes  consists  of  scTcn  on  each  side,  lylru!  »ii|-  rtlcLal 
to  Uie  recti  niiisehsi.  They  are  i|Uile  distinct  from  true 
HI*,  ami  considered  by  sotim  to  he  dermal  (iKiiflcaUona. 

^IniromoiAf  dermal  rAt  are  dcvclojs-d  in  solive  species 
(of  IKnistanrlal,  if  not  in  all.  HruUft,  Anat  Vert.,  p.  zn. 
Abdominal  line,  lu  assif. :  («)  Internal  an  oval  .uien- 
Ins  In  the  fascia  or  tint  traiiaversalii  •Islinnliils  (trans- 
verse muscle  of  tlie  alslonicn),  nlsml  niidwav  Is  ta.-'ii  the 
snperior  ilbic  spine  and  thu  pubic  spine,  mid  half  sn  Inch 
also*  l-oiijiwrt's  ligament.  (I)  Kttrrnnl.  a  similar  nv 
optnlnc  In  the  (us.  La  id  the  oldN|Uitv  t  ktcmna  alnh«i|iils 
(external  obliuue  muscle  of  the  nUlonicnl.  (urlh.  r  n 
and  nearer  the  mid. line  of  the  I— Iv,  These  riiics  niv 
respt«:tl>ely  the  Inlet  and  outlet  of  tlie  llitull.nl  canal. 
Also  called  iniruinul  nieis.  —  AbdoMiIiial  acuteUa  In 
krrjiri  the  short,  wiile,  iinlniratcd  s,wlcs  which  ll<  al'ma 
the  Mly  <•(  a  serpent  from  chin  to  amis.-  Abdominal 
segments,  In  ewfom.,  etc.,  tlte  individual  somites  or  riiiM 
of  which  tlhl  abdocileu  of  an  insect,  a  cnkstacetin.  etc.,l» 
or  may  he  composed.— Abdominal  vertebrae,  in  icAih., 
all  the  vcrtclirai  lsrhlnd  tlw  head  which  have  l  lbs  or  ril>- 
like  proicsws  artdilnit  over  the  visceral  cavity.— AMom- 
lna]  viscera,  those  orvana,  collectively  niwiiirrett",  which 
are  situate.)  in  tho  atatomen,  lieiiiK  especially  these  of  the 
dUreslive  systrin,    Scst  nMutneH.  1. 

IX  One  of  the  Abtlominalrg  (which  see). 
Abdominaleg  (ab-dom-l-iia'lex\  n.  pi.  [XL., 
pi.  of  abtlnminalis :  gee  abdominal.  1  1.  A 
name  introduced  info  the  ichthvological  sys- 
tem of  Liniix-us,  and  variouslv  applied  : 
Mnnaus,  as  an  ordinal  name  for  a]]\.ieeuti»  fish 
alslomlnal  ventrals  ;  {'■!  by  Cutlet,  mi 
for  all  those  malacoptcryrian  isisnius  ft 
aWoirihul  ventrals;  (<■)  Tiy  J,  Milller,  n.  .  .u.i 
nnnw  for  those  oiaUcopteryjrlan  rtshes  w  hich  hav  e  alsio 
huil  ventrals  mid  also  a  pneumatic  duct  between  the 
idr  hladder  and  intestinal  canal.  Tlw  name  has  alao  tssin 
a].).lh-il  u,  other  irroui»  vur>lui{  i.s.rc  or  less  from  tho 
precsliinj,  n.esalinonldsaodtlwi  li.is  l.lH  or  berrini:  tam- 

e  dlvislona 


omen  enlarged  in  jirojiortion  to. 


.il-h.l.l.li  in  -liitiniry  Co  ).!  I  irtvin  imii'iuni. 
drusn  to  ihvi.Le  tin  .urrti.  c  i.f  tie.  at-*l..|iieii  inn.  r'. 
at  Kiveti  i..i,.u     Abdominal  por»,  in  s.nuc  n>> 

»|»-lt.il>.  in  the  belly  ci.iui.-.  ted  »il)i  Hi.  snsiu!  (ur 
Tliii 


i  Itlic  ovarii. t.i!.  In  m 
...ii  .*..  t^.ey  life  I  Cm  l,e. 
r.'i-.ie  *  rlu  v  i  ^  a]..  Io  ..r. , 

lit  it)  iO  Jireet  i  .  lOIOHllle 


lie  fi  w  nd..-».  »h.vU  It-  .„j.  a. 

Inl.i  tin    ji.  tll...i..id  cavils , 
•"".in'  which  place  that 

II" II  Wlt)l  tJle  e\|etp.r, 

H„ztr„,  Anal  Veil.,  p.  n,-.. 
Abdominal  reflex,  n  .ni-  tnnai  ..  n.-t  ion«l*iii,K  ut  ,i 

.  eii1l;c  li„i,  t„  the  ao.l.-minjl  iiuiu-h  .  when  llic  skin  over 
the  al  |..iricn  in  the  nummary  hue  it  stimulated.— At- 


Ily  arc  typical  repirscutatltcs  in  all  thr  al..»r 
2.    A   section   of  I  be  coleopterous  family 
farabider,  proposed  by  hatreille  for  beetles 
with  tho  aisloi 
the  thorax, 

Abdominalia  (ab-dom-i-nii'li-ll i,  n.  i.f.  [M„. 
(sc.  animalin,  animals),  nout.  pl.  of  abdomt- 
nali*  ;  see  abdominal]  An  oisler  of  cirrijied 
erustaceans,  having  a  segmented  body,  three 
pairs  of  abdominal  limbs,  no  thoracic  iimbs,  a 
nask-shajied  earnjtaee,  nn  extensive  mouth, 
two  eyes,  nmt  the  sexes  distinct.  The  neinis-rs 
*.f  the  order  sll  humiw  in  »h<  lis.  Tw..  fattdlUs  are  fi-iv.|f. 
Iil/e.1,  «"r.vr*.»s»i««d,r  ami  .Uri^iiU. 

Thr  whole  fsmllT  of  tl«'  .IM<.i.,in..J„(  a  epr.|-«.-,l 

by  l>niwi.i.  IT  1  am  not  ini-takeii.  lu,\<  tin  „•»<>  -cpnrnle. 

ft-revfen,  An.  r.ara-.l.s    <  V.  //.) 
abdominally  (itl»-«lom'i-iial-i>,  n«/i.    On  or  in 
...  ..f  the    'he  iiImIook  ii  ;  toward  the  nlntoiin  ti. 
tiuuiiit  iu,,.  abdoimnosnopy  fnli-dnm-i  iiii-'kie-jii  ,  «.  [<i,. 
'»"'.r.-/l..iH.    iibd.imti,  (-miif)  +  (ir.  -lai/rxj,  <  /txi/t/.-i  .  look  ut. 

vt.  vv  ]  In  mnl ,  exiiniinati.in  of  the  abdomen 
fur  the  detention  of  tliseftse, 
etbdominonS  i  nlwlotll'i-lllls  ,  a.  \\abdnm,  i, 
( -mi  fj.. )  +  -urn.]  1.  Of  ,.r  pertaining  to  I  In- 
iili.lofti,-n ;  alsbuninii].— 2.  Having  n  liiruo 
belly;  |.ot.l.ellie.l.  fKi.re.l 

 v-w»o«  -Its     '  ■•>■■!  <  ah. I  S  HI. 

LUc  n  rut  ».,ual.  upon  a  >  hiu-r.,-  l.m 

f"-7-    Hwe.  «f  Err. 


tlmi. 
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abdnoe 

abduee  (ab-dus'),  r.  t. ;  prct-  ami  )>|>.  aUUtced, 
ppr.  aMwintj.  [<  l>-  aMucerr,  <  ah,  »way, 
+■  >iu<r/-« ,  lead :  si-o  (/ndik]  If.  To  draw  or 
lcu«l  away  by  persuasion  or  argument. — 2.  To 
lead  away  or  carry  off  by  improper  means: 
abduct.  [Katv.]—' 3r.  To  draw  away  or  aside, 
as  by  the  action  of  an  abductor  muscle. 

If  in-  nt*i*ef  tbe  eye  onto  cither  ■-■-rtl-'r.  the  object  will 
not  implicate.  Sir  T.  llnn-m;  Vina.  Err.,  111  S>. 

abdliceaa  i  ab-du'senz  i,  ». ;  pi.  aMnerutr* 
(-sen'toz).  [L.  :  »ci'  aMuevHt,  a.)  In  anat., 
one  of  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves:  so 
called  because  it  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
rectus  externa-  (external  straight)  muscle  of 
the  eye,  which  turns  the  eyeball  outward. 

abducent  (ab-du'senti,  o.  and  «i.  [<  L.  ahtiu- 
«•«((-).»,  ppr.  of  abducere,  draw  nway:  hoc  h'>- 
duce.j   in.  Drawing  away;  pulling  aside.  In 

aisdf.,  specifically  applied— (ill  "to  thesse  muscles  which 
draw  certain  part*  u(  the  body  aw»r  from  the  ailal  line 
at  the  trunk  or  of  a  llmti,  In  cntitradlsttnetlnn  to  the  ad- 
duocnl  >ur(«<  <>r  mbbsc/or. ;  (b)  to  motor  mnn  which 
etTect  tliis  action-Abducent  narvea,  the  sljith  pair  of 
cranial  nerTits  .  the  aWuoentea. 
II.  n.  That  which  abducts  ;  an  abdueeu*. 
abduct  (ab-dukt'),  v.  I.  [<L.  abductu*,  pp.  of 
abducere,  lead  away:  «ee  abiluce. ]  1.  To  lead 
away  or  carry  off  surreptitiously  or  by  force ; 
kidnap. 

The  thing  in  self-evident,  that  Ilia  Majesty  luu  been 
*!»iuftM  or  spirited  away,  "em/ere1,"  by  ••-■me  person  or 
prn.nu  unknown.  CarlyU.  French  Kev.,  II.  iv.  -L 

S.  In  phyniol.,  to  move  or  draw  away  (a  limb) 
from  the  axis  of  the  t»ody,  or  (a  digit  )  from  the 
axis  of  the  limb  :  optwsed  to  adduct. 
abduction  (ab-duk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  abducUoin-), 
(abducere :  see  abdnce.)  l.Tho  act  of  nlxlu- 
eing  or  abducting,  (hi  In  lay,  the  art  of  Illegally 
leading  away  or  carrying  olf  a  person  ;  more  c*|iefinlly. 
the  taking  or  carrying  away  of  a  wife,  a  child,  a  ward,  or 
a  voter  by  fraud.  persuasion,  or  ojsrn  violence.  ('j>  In 
fi,u-uJ  ,  the  action  of  the  muscles  In  drawing  a  liiub  or 
•4brr  part  of  the  U*ly  nway  from  the  atis  of  the  body  or 
of  the  llmh,  a*  when  the  inn  is  lifted  from  the  side,  or  the 
thumb  l»  bent  away  from  llle  alls  of  the  inn  or  the 
mid  tk  line  of  the  band.  ie)  In  mrv.,  the  receding  from 
each  ntlK-rof  the  extremities  of  a  fractured  bone. 
2.  [<NL.  abtlnetio,  a  word  used  byOiulioPaeio 
(liiO-luXi),  in  translating  arrayovv  in  the  i'dh 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Aristotle's  Prior 
Analytics,  in  place  of  deduetio  and  rctiuctw, 
previously  employed.)  In  logic,  a  syllogism  of 
which  the  major  premise  is  evident  or  known, 
while  the  minor,  though  not  evident,  is  as  cred- 
ible as  or  more  credible  than  the  conclusion. 
The  term  Is  hardly  u*v«l  ,  «crpt  In  translations  from  the 
panaauv  referrd  to. 

After  adverting  to  another  variety  of  ratiocuialire  pro- 
cedure, which  he  calls  Apugoge  or  AMuetioH  (where  tike 
minor  in  hardly  more  evident  than  the  conclusion,  and 
mieht  somellraea  ci>nvcnfently  Issroine  a  conclusion  first 
to  be  proved),  Aristotle  iroea  on  to  treat  of  otjjertlou 
graerJly  Urol'.  Aristotle,  rL 


So  did  the  Kacrl*  KidgUt  hlmselfr  <i6«rr, 

>>««f,  r.  u  ,  v.  in,  io. 
2.  To  suffer  or  tolerate.  [Provincial  or  vulgar,] 
Hut  if  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy.  fur  I  rouldti  'iVur  to  mt  It. 

rVrjHywrM,  Northern  Kiunwr. 

abearaiicet  (a-biir'atis),  n.  [<af*mr  +  -rtscr  ; 
substituted  for  flW,,»,,  MK,  altering.]  Be- 


ibductor  (ab-duk'tor),  a.  [XL.,  <  L.  nM-orre  : 
see  abduee.]    One  who  or  that  which  abducts. 


[pi  aWurtr,r«  (al^dnk  b-i  n  ill.  a 
which  inovrii  orrUIn  parts  from  Uw  ails  of  tlwi 
U>ty  or  of  a  limb :  as,  the  oMwtar  pollktU,  a  n>u*ele  which 
polls  th*  thumb  outward  :  opp,i«od  u>  adiludt,r,  TImj 
abductor  mnael«  i>f  the  human  t-ody  are  the  alidurtor 
p„lll.t»  (abductor  of  the  thumb)  and  aMuctor  mintml 
4Kitl  (at-luctoT  of  the  leaat  dlirft)  of  the  hand  and  fo,rt 

U  sometimes  called  the  aUluctor  Indltis 
(ar»tuct..r  of  the  forurlniferV    Tile  abductor  lertli  Inbrr 


ndi  ditriti  (abdnctoTirf  the  third  Internode  of  llu> 
nil  U  a  peculiar  muscle  of  boll,  hand  and  foot 


respectively 


Jie  prealUI 
illdt.  Tlieal-lucUinni 
IHTtararioI)  is  a  muscle  of  the 
roMl»ealidlli  Um Inhuman an»U>>uy.»Cvrlll  under mUKlr. 

abe  i'a-l«')>  ••  [For  be;  prefix  unmeaning, 
or  as  in  atln  ]  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  be. 
Also  spelled  aUe .—To  lot  aba,  b.  let  b» ;  let  ahiir. 
fieri. »  .  Ui-<ii*  Is  u*cd  In  the  9ul.-«tatit|ve  sense  of  forU-ar- 
ani>-  »>r  cinnlvanoe.  a*  In  the  phrase  Irf-ntt /«r 

n  act  of  forbearai  In  return  for  anotti.  r,  mutnal  for- 


I  am  for  Ut.nhf.hr  Ut-nW.  .Seott.  Pirate,  II.  wll. 

Let  aba,  l<  t  alone :  not  to  mention ;  far  l«u :  iu,  hi' 

c..ul>tn.i  »lt,  l.i  al*  man. I     |S»il.-|i  | 


(s-lwin'  i,  /irr/i.  pkr.  as  adr.  or  «.  [<  fi:1, 
;.r.ji.,rin. +  '«y»»t.J  -Vairf.,  in  or  into  a  direr- 
tion  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  of  a  ship; 
directly  opposite  the  middle  pnrt  of  a  ship  s 
sido.  and  in  line  with  its  n 
bud  the  wind  «|/«<MW. 

Tlie  wind  »«.  taiilliii;  round  to 

fl.llM  Hot  till..:  tin'  Mil  il'.HOI 

A'i//ie,  w.  Oriim  Cap.,  II. 
The  sea  went  .fowii  fownnl  llleht.  and  tin-  nilnl  hauled 
o'evoa  IL  It.  (HM.  Jr..  Before  the  Ms-t.  p.  SIT. 

abear  Ca-bar'  <.  r.  I.  [<  ME.  «^rr».  <  AS.  d^rrtir. 
<  .i-  +  r.  r<i»,  bear  :  see  a-1  and  UurK]  If.  To 
bear;  t»have. 


havior  ,  uciiicsi™. 

The  other  species  of  recoeiil/iiiice"  with  aurvtics  Is  for 
the  iiood  i»6eim<ior  or  gixid  Udwiloiir. 

Hta.-t.ioiu.  Com.,  IV.  vrllL 

abearlngt  (a-bar'ing),  n.  [ME.//»rrn,(/,  verbal 
n.  of  aberiH,  abear.]    Behavior;  demeanor. 

abocodaria,  n.    Plural  of  abecrdttriuui. 

abOCO(iarian(a'be-se-<la'ri-an  ',<i.  aud  m.  [Cf.  F. 
alH  erdtiire ;  <  LL.  aliertdnriuA  (psaimi  abreedarii, 
alphalieticul  psalms),  <fl  +  be  +  ee  +  de,  the 
first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet  (ef.  alphabet), 
+  -<irimi:  see -<iri«M.]  L  «.  I.  Pertaining  to  or 
formed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  the  learning  of  the  alphabet,  or 
to  one  engaged  in  learning  it  ;  hence,  relat- 
ing to  the  flrat  steps  in  learning. 

Then?  Is  an  ^rVerdisnrin  Ignorance  that  precede*  know, 
leslkjo,  and  a  Doctoral  i#!innuice  that  comes  after  It. 

Corfon.  tr.  of  MonuiUtue,  I.  606. 
Another  form  is  abecedary. 
Abecedarian  psalms,  hymns,  etc,  psalms,  hymns,  etc. 
(as  the  lltsth  paalm\  In  which  tbe  verses  of  successive 
distinct  portions  arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

TT,  ».  1.  One  who  teaches  or  learns  the  let- 
ters of  the.  alphabet. —  2.  [cny.]  A  follower  of 
Nicolas  Storch,  an  Anabaptist  of  Germany,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  AbeccUrians  are  said 
to  have  been  so  called  l-ccanac  storch  ui«hl  that  study 
or  even  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  was  unnecessary,  since 
the  Holy  spirit  would  Import  directly  a  sufficient  under- 
standing  of  the  Script  invs. 
abecedarian!  (a'be-ne-da'ri-um\  n. ;  pi.  <ihe- 
eetlaria  (-A).  [Neut.  of  LL.  ofVcc«fVjn«* :  see 
abecedarian.')   An  a-b-c  book. 

It  appears  therefore  that  all  the  Italic  alphaliets  were 
developed  on  Italian  soil  out  of  a  single  primitive  type,  of 
which  the  iitwiYitarui  exhibit  a  n.mparaiivelv  late  snrtival. 

Utac  Til.vl.T,  The  Alphabet,  II.  131. 

Logical  abecedarlum,  a  table  of  nil  possible  o.jiutilna- 
tie in  of  any  finite  numlier  of  logical  lemn,  Jrmm. 


abecedary  i 


i-be-se'da-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ultrce- 
abecmiarian.)    I,  a.  Same  as  abe- 


rudiment :  as. 
Fuller,  Ch. 


of  b»M,  bed:  sec  <t» 


,  T.  N  .  U.  J. 


/(irni 
eedarian 

II.  u.  1.  Ana-b-ebook;  a  primer.  Hence  — 
2.  A  first  principle  or 
"such  rudiments  or 
Hist  ..  Vm.  iii.  2. 
abechet,  [ME.,<OF.  a6rr*.r  (ML.  nfr&r- 

care),  <  a,  to,  +  Ace,  beak:  see  l/tak1.]  To  feed, 
as  a  parent  bird  feeds  its  young. 

Vet  should  I  somdele  ben  deerAeef, 
And  for  the  time  well  refrtvtied, 

Ijrrvrr,  Conf.  AlllSIlt ,  V, 

abed  (a-bed'),  odr.    [<  ME.  a  betide,  <.  AS.  »« 
bedde :  prep,  on,  and  dat 
and  tied.  ]    1 ,  In  bod. 

Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight  is  to  beup  b 

2.  To  bed. 

Her  mother  dream  d  before  she  was  dellTer'd 
Tltat  she  was  brought  noe*i  of  a  buzzard. 

ftvuu.  unit  t'l  ,  lalse  t>ne,  Iv.  a. 

abee  (a-be'),  a.  [A  native  term.]  A  woven 
fabric  of  cotton  and  wool,  made  in  Aleppo. 
.SiffiNioHd*. 

abegget,  r.  t.    An  old  form  of  afty1, 

Tlier.  dorste  no  wight  himd  upon  him  legse, 
'I'list  he  ne  swore  ho  shuld  amii  it*eoi,r. 

Chaucer,  Rerlrl  Tale,  t.  16. 

abelgh  (ii-lMM'h'\  rtifr.    [A  variant  of  MK.  abei/, 
alMii,  etc. :  sec  Uitfi,  n.)    Aloof;  at  a  shy  dis- 
tance. [  Hs'otch.]  -  To  stand  abttga,  to  keep  alo.d. 
Msicglc  cxwt  her  head  fu'  high, 
I/iok'd  iiKkkut  nu"  ten  o  skeuth. 
Hurt  poor  Initii  uii  «bio.(  oV,,rA  — 

lla.  ha,  the  wooing  u  t,    /Jiicim,  Imuran  Oray. 

abele  (a-bel'),  n.  [Formerly  alxvli,  alxal,  etc, 
<  1>.  alreel,  in  cump.  aUil-boom,  <  OF.  abet,  rnr- 
lier  «M<M  f,  <  ML.  albrllus,  applied  to  the  white 
(Miplar,  prop.  dim.  of  1,.  alhti*,  white.]  The 
white  poplar,  I'<>iinIui<  ultni :  so  culled  from  the 
white  color  of  its  t  wigs  nod  leaves.  Sec  ;»>;>><] r. 
Also  called  abet-to »:  mid  sometime*  ahliy. 

NUii'-i.'.  i  the  kirk,'ar,lirr..w...n  the  north  side  in »  row. 

.Vr..  t'r.  ii  i,,,.  i.  lni.li..,.  Mill. 

Abolian'  (u-beri-nrn,  n.  [<  .Vol  +  -mn  :  also 
Aluhle,  <  1,1,.  .V.,  hue,  pi.,  <  -tt>'!:  see  -«f<l.] 
A  tueinlH -r  of  a  ndigtotts  wet  which  art>»e  in 
northeni  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  Tin 
AU  Hun-  oinvi  0  1  but  llv.it  in  .  uNtin.  tin  ,  nftrr  tl.e  nniii 
li. r.  a*  tin  »  iii:iliitnlii.-l,  i  f  Alnl  iin-i  Atli  mi'tcil  fo  kei  p 
it  I .  til.'  •*•  i  t'li>  iiiliptum  tin- iliillii  ii  of  i. thi  r»  'Ilii')  lire 
know  ii'ilv  fr. .in  tin-  ri  pnTt  i  t  M  Auk'n-i'  ln.  .  writti  it  ;i(ttr 
lln.ylia.tU.,',  uvi'.'vtll.it-  Al~,  ,alhd  .1      U  sl.d  A  Mnun. 


aberrancy 

Abellan'-*  (a-bel'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  tr> 
the  Norwegian  mathematician  Niels  llenrik 

AbeHlKOL'-lHLtO.-Abellan  equation,  an  Irreducible 
sjgt  liiiil,'  •-.tiintlon,  on,, .,(  who*'  r,-,t>  i*  tMpr\'**|i,b'  a*  a 
rational  funi  tion  .,1  »  scond,  and  Oi.nsn  l  yAUl  to  I- 

solvslile  t,y  the  Millltloll  of  n  My.iud  t  ijlllltt  •!!  of  a  lower 

,1,-ifr.',  -Abellan  runctlon,  in  »»<'*..  .»  h>|s'rrlllpt|..- 
funi.tli.n  ;  a  syuiiiM'tri.-  funi'tinii  ot  liiv.'r*c  of  AU  Han 
lutegntls.  The  name  lias  Ueii  tlsi'd  In  slightly  illlfrrellt 
senses  bv  ditterent  autli'  ,rs,  but  it  U  U-st  niiplled  to  a  ratio 
of  double  thetn  functions.  —Abellan  lntesraJ,  on.  of  n 
class  ut  ultmrlliptjc  iuti'grals  nrsi  inn-stlgnti^l  by  AM  : 
any  integral  of  an  algebraic  function  not  reducible  to 
elliptic  functions. 

Abelite,  Abelonian  (a'bel-lt,  a-liel-6'ni-an),  n. 
Same  as  .lfc<'/irt«'. 

AbeLmOftChnB  i.a-liel-tnos'ktis),  a.  [ML.,  <  Ar. 
abn't-mt>*t;  -mM;  fat  her  i,  source)  of  musk:  abi, 
father;  <t/,  the;  nnwk,  mink,  musk:  see abba^  and 
snsufJt,-,]  A  generic  name  formerly  applied  to 
some  species  of  plants  now  referred  to  Hibis- 
cus, including  A.  manehatus  or  //.  AtielmosehHx. 
the  abelmosk  or  muskniallow  of  India  and 
Egypt,  producing  the  muskseod  used  in  per- 
fumes, and  A.  or  H.  turtilentu*,  the  okrft.  See 
Hibi*vu*. 

abelmosk  (a'bel-mosk).  a.  [<  ML.  Abelmot- 
chHM.)  A  plant  of  the  former  genua  Jf*rinio»- 
cAua    Also  spelled  abclmusk. 

abel-tree  (a'bel-tre  l,  a.    ckmf  an  abele. 

abelwhacketat,  «.    See  ableichacket*. 

a  bene  placito  (a  ba'ne  plUVhe-to I.  [It.:  a, 
at;  bene  (<  L.  bene),  well;  placito  i<  L.  ytaci- 
tum),  pleasure:  see  )tlea*e  and  jilca.]  In 
fflitirKT,  at  pleasure;  in  the  way  the  performer 
likes  Wat. 

Abeona  (alve-ii'n^),  n,  [LL.  Atuvna,  tbe  god- 
dess of  departing,  <  L.  abirt,  go  away,  alun,  I 
go  away,  <  ab,  away,  +  trr,  go,  ro,  I  go.l  1.  In 
Itom.  myth.,  the  gmldess  who  presided  over 
departure,  as  of  travelers.— 2.  [NL.  (Clms. 
Oirard,  1854).]  In  ic*f*.,  a  genus  of  viviparoua 
embiotocoid  fishes  of  the  family  Jlolconolidte, 
represented  by  such  surf-fishes  as  A.  /roir- 
brtdffi,  of  the  California!!  coast. —  3.  Li  CHfom., 
a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects.  StAI,  1H"0. 
aber  (ab'er),  n.  [tiael.  abar  =  \V.  aivr,  a  con- 
fluence of  waters,  the  mouth  of  a  river,  t'f. 
Gaol,  inhhir,  with  same  aeii»ea,  =  W.  yxfer,  in- 
flux :  see  larcr-.]  A  t'eltic  word  used  ait  a  pre- 
fix to  manv  place-naiiies  iu  Great  Britain,  and 
signifying  a  confluence  of  waters,  either  of 
two  rivers  or  of  a  river  with  the  sea  :  as,  Aber- 
deen, Aherdiiur,  Abcrgarcrmii,  Abrryntirilh. 
aberdavine,  «.  See  aberdevine.  Latham. 
aberdeen  (ab'er-deu),  n.  [Etym.  uncertain, 
t'f.  ri/wiilcriMC.]   In  rtmith.,  a  name  of  the  knot 


(which  see),  Trwga  canutuK. 
aberdevine  (ab'.-r.de-vln'),  «.  [Etym.  un- 
known: see  below.]  The  siskin,  Chrymrnitri* 
siiinuA,  a  well-known  European  bird  of  the 
hnch  family  ( hYinijillidir),  nearly  related  to  the 
goldfinch,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  green 
variety  of  the  canary-bird.  See  siiuVin.  Also 
spelled  alwrdacine,  abaderine.    [Local,  Eng.] 

About  London,  the  siskin  Is  called  the  nt*ot>ri»e  by 
Wrd-catchera.    /Icinie.  e.L  of  Monta.ii  .  Ulct,,  ls31,  p.  S. 

ITlie  wwril  (aAenfen'ne)  is  not  now  in  use.  if  it  ever  was. 
I  believe  it  was  lint  published  by  All. in  117311.  and  that 
it  was  a  ldnl-catchers'  or  binl  dealers'  name  abc>ut  \*m 
don ;  but  1  suspect  It  may  have  originated  in  a  single 
bird-dealer,  who  coined  It  to  give  fictitious  value  to  a 
common  bird  for  which  he  wanted  to  get  n  good  price, 
ilook-writera  have  gone  on  retieatlng  Albiu's  statement 
without  aildhsx  any  new  Information,  and  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  who  called  the  siskin  or  any  other  bird 
by  thU  name.  So  silgircstioa  as  to  its  etymology  M-cnis 
I'rvf.  A.  Xenion,  letter  ! 

(ab-t>r'),  r.  i.    [<L.  atM-rrtt>e:  see  aber- 
rate.)   To  wander;  err.  [Hare.] 

Divers  were  out  In  their  account  aVm  w  several  ways 
from  the  tnn  and  Just  compute  and  culling  Clint  cue  year, 
which  i-'Hiaps  might  be  another 

.Sir  r  Br  ie,..   Vols.  Err..  It.  li 

aberrance  (ab-er'atis),  «.   Same  as  aberrancy. 

aberrancy  (nb-cr'an-si),  «.;  pi.  aherranciet 
<-iir.>.  [<L.  as  if '  •atrrranlut,  <  iilnroiu  t.)*  : 
M-e  aberrant.)  A  wandering  or  deviating  from 
the  right  war;  especially,  u  deviation  from 
truth  or  rectitude.  Another  form  in  uocrrrmre. 
[Kan-.] 

Ttu  i  do  ii' it  oiilyHwsnii  with  ,.tr,nin..  but  vice"  ib  p,  nd- 
Itig  tlivtvun.   Thus  tln-v  ctiiiiioch  :•!»• ,  t  ii"  man  sn> 
fiiriln  i  than  hv  .|.  -i  -i»  Id-  r,  lorn,,  or 

 .       b  ^  I'l'lllplii  1  ISlt'l  ttl.'ll  rr., . 

,S',r  T.  Ii.- -'-nr.  Vlllg.  Hi  .  I  :t. 


Aiiet^ncy  of  curvature,  i"  >■■  ■ 

the  ulik'l''  T^tncT,  the  n-iriiiiil  tn  u 
•  line  at   luiv  ii. .In t   lull  tin    II, is 
"  finiii  that  point  I-  the  middle  point 

At*rto.'»  ..fCun.«ure    "'  tntltilli-siinal  ■-  li-  >r . I  parallel 

•,h.  ...it^  ..  K  .-.        I.  tlit  t 
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aberrant 

aberrant  (ab-er'ant),  a.  [<  1*.  aberran(t-)t, 
ppr.  of  aberrare:  sec  aberrate.']  1.  Wander- 
ing ;  straying  from  the  right  or  usual  course. 

m  aliout  three  hundred  mllea 
t of  Ireland,  in  latitude  jr.  longitude  Is' 
west.  Seieiier,  111.  Jtl 

2.  In  tool.  ati<l  &»(.,  differing  in  some  of  its 
characters  from  the  group  iu  which  it  in 
placed:  said  of  an  individual,  a  species,  a 
genus,  etc. 

In  certain  aberrant  Rotallaea  111*  shell  U  commonly  .  ,  . 
of  a  rich  crimson  hue.       H".  II.  Carpeutrr,  Micros.,  I  ♦*». 

The  more  ufM-rmwf  any  form  is,  the  greater  must  have 
been  Hie  liumlM-r  of  connecting  fornu  which  have  been 

1 iJartrin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  387. 

Aberrant  dUCt  Of  the  taitla,  in  anal.,  a  slender  tlilw 
or  diverticulum  from  Ule  lower  part  ol  the  canal  of  the 
epididymis,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testis  (vaa  deferens).  It  varies  from  4  to  1  i  Inches 
In  length,  t«  coiled  up  into  a  fusiform  mass  extending  up 
thu  spermatic,  cord  2  or  :i  Inches,  and  tenulnatea  Ulinilly. 
Two  or  more  such  tubes  are  occasionally  found  together, 
but  they  arc  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  See  frifiv.  Abu 
celled  nu  uoerruju,  ratcalnm  aberrun*. 
aberrate  (ab-er'at>,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aber- 
rated, ppr.  aberrating.  [<L.  aberrattit,  pp.  of 
abrrrarr,  stray  from,  <  ab,  from,  +  errare,  to 
stray:  see  err.]  To  wander  or  deviate  from 
the  right  way ;  diverge.  [Rare.] 

The  product  of  their  defective  and  attmtitui  vision. 

lie  tjut'nryp. 

aberration  (ab-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<L.  abrrra- 
tio(N-),  <  aberrare  :  sou  i>t>errate.]  1.  The  act 
of  wandering  away;  deviation;  especially, 
iu  a  figurative  Bense,  the  act  of  wandering 
i  the  right  way  or  course  ;  hence,  doviatiou 
i  truth  or  moral  rectitude. 

r  ua  of  our 


The  neighbouring  churches,  Ixith  by  petitions  and  mea- 
aetigcrs,  look  inch  nappy  pains  with  the  chunh  of  Salem, 
aa  presently  recovered  that  holy  flock  to  a  sense  of  his 
(Hotfer  William*'*]  uhe/TtTfoisw. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  diris.,  TiL  1. 

2.  In  finthol.:  (a)  A  wandering  of  the  intel- 
lect ;  mental  derangement,  (ft)  Vicarious  hem- 
orrhage, (e)  Diapcilcgis  of  blood-corpuscle*. 
<d)  Congenital  malformation.— 3.  In  tool,  and 
hot.,  deviation  from  the  type  ;  abnormal  struc- 
ture or  development. 

In  whichever  light,  therefore,  buret  afterration  U  viewed 
by  u»,  .  .  .  we  affirm  that  it  doct  .  .  .  exist 

WMastun.  Var.ot  Species,  p.  2. 

4.  In  optic*,  a  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light 
when  unequally  refracted  by  a  lens  or  reflected 
by  a  mirror,  so  that  they  do  not  converge  and 
meet  in  a  point  or  focus,  but  separate,  form- 
ing an  indistinct  image  of  the  object,  or  an 
indistinct  imago  with  prismatically  colored 
edges.  It  U  called  ipherieal  when,  as  In  the  former  case, 
the  Imperfection  or  blurring  arlaea  from  the  form  of  enrva- 
tnrcof  the  lens  or  reflector,  and  thromatic  when,  a*  in  the 
latter  caae.  there  in  a  prlamatlr  coloring  of  the  image  aris- 
ing from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rajs  compos- 
ing white  light,  aud  the  consequent  fact  that  the  fuel  for 
the  different  colors  do  not  coincide.  Inns,  In  tig.  1.  th» 
rays  passing  through  the  lens  L  L  near  Its  etlge  have  a 
focus  at  A,  while  those,  which  pass  near  the  aits  have  a 
focus  at  «:  hence,  an  linage  funned  on  a  screen  pUced 
at  m  w  would  appear  more  or  leas  distorted  or  Indistinct 
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heavenlv  body  due  to  the  joint  effect  of  the 
motion  "of  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
it  aud  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Thus,  when  the 
light  from  a  star  that  U  not  directly  In  the  lino  of  the 
earth  »  motion  is  made  to  fall  centrally  Into  a  telescope, 
the  Ulrscoiw  li  iu  reality  Inclined  sllghUy  away  from  the 
true  direction  of  th*  star  toward  that  in  which  the 
earth  I*  moving  :  Just  as  one  running  under  a  vertically 
falling  shower  of  rain,  and  holding  iu  his  hand  a  long, 
necked  flask,  must  Incline  its  mouth  forward  if  he  does 
not  wish  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  be  wetted.  ThU  phe. 
notucnun.  discovered  and  explained  by  Bradley  <r,'2*>,  is 
termed  Ule  u6errnf»on  o/  ti'jnl,  and  its  ellect  In  displacing 
a  star  is  called  Hie  nVmifuut  «/  the  ttar.  The  unnwtf 
aberration,  due  to  Uie  motion  of  tlw  earth  III  iu  ortilt, 
amounts  to  20  .1  In  Uiemaxuuuid  ;  the  dturTKif  nderrafin*, 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  I>  only  0  .3  at  nio*t. 

See  yUitietary  itVrmfuio,  Mow.  —Circle  of  aberration, 
the  circle  of  colored  light  olnerved  in  experiments  with 
convei  lenses  Iwtween  the  point  where  the  violet  lays 
meet  and  that  where  the  nil  rays  meet.— Constant  of 
aberration.  -V...  Crown  of  aberration,  » 

luminous  circle  surrounding  the  disk  of  the  •nn,  di-peml- 
Ing  on  the  aberration  of  Its  rays,  hy  which  Its  apparent 
diameter  Is  enlarged— Planetary  aberration  (see  &, 


al»vc),  better  calfed  the  c/ua/iiin  «/  U;tkt,  an  apjiurent 
dlhpUccnwnt  of  a  nM^ving  lewly.  as  a  planet,  owing  to  iu 
ni»t  being  In  the  same  [Hisltlon  ut  the  ninmetii  the  light 
reaches  the  earth  that  It  was  when  the  light  left  it.  =  Byn. 
1.  lK*vUlion,dlvergence.doparture.  X  <oi  Derangement, 
hallucination,  illusion,  delusion,  eccentricity,  mania 

aberrational  (nl^-ra'shou-al),  a.  Character- 
ized bv  aberration;  erratic, 
aberun'catet  (ub-o-rung'kat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  abcruncatetl,  ppr.  obtruncating.    [An  i 
neouB  form  of  arermscufr,  us 
if  <L.  •afccrttHearr,  <a6,  from, 
+  e  tor  ex,  out,  +  runcarc, 
uprootj  weed ;  hence  the  un- 
authorized   sense  given  by 
Bailey.  See  arerruacaff.l  To 
pull  up  by  the  roots;  extir- 
erly.  ^oAiuton. 

(,   pulleil   up  hy  the 


pate  utte 

AbtrHurnl* 


r»>u,  weeded. 


/Ju*y. 


abornncationt(ttb-e-ruiig-ka'- 

shonl,  a.  [<  ahmtnratr.'] 
Krwlication ;  extirpation;  r<^ 
movul. 

aberuncator  (ub-fi-rung'ka- 
tor),  n.  Habernnetiti;  Of.  L. 
runcator,  a  weetler.]  1.  An 
implement  for  extirpating  weeds ;  a  weeder 
or  weeding-machine. — 2.  An  instrument  for 
pruning  trees  when  their  branches  are  beyond 
easy  reach  of  the  hsnd.  There  are  varim*  fonim  of 
these  Implements,  l>ut  they  alt  c oiwut  of  two  blades,  tiniilar 
to  tho%e  of  nt*iut  stvears,  one  of  which  U  nxed  rlgiilly  to  a 
long  handle,  while  the  other  fonns  one  ann  «  lever,  to 
which  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  I*  attach**!.  Also  writ- 
ten, more  properly,  nrrrnnvrrtfur. 

abet  (a-bef),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abetted,  ppr. 
abetting.  [<  ME.  abttten,  <  OF.  abetter,  ttbettr, 
instigate,  deceive,  <  a-  (<  L.  ad-),  to,  +  betcr, 
bait,  as  a  bear,  <  Icel.  fccifa,  bait,  cause  to  bite : 
see  iwiif.  r. ;  also  lietl,  a  shortened  form  of 
aliet.]  1.  To  encourage  by  nid  or  approval: 
used  with  a  personal  object,  and  chiefly  in  a 


Wtlcs  In  the  civil  war,  and  always 
the  w.»kcr  side,  lest  there  should 


hey  abei 
furnished  supplies 

be  an  end  put  to  these  fstal  divisions. 

.1d,/u«.i^  freeholder.  N'o.  ss. 

Note.tOii,  how  for  having  ahettrd  those  who  wronged  the 
native  Irish,  England  lias  to  pay  a  |K-nalty 

//.  Sr-wr,  S.-  U1  Statics,  p.  4S7. 

2t.  To  ttiaintain  ;  support ; 


.  Y  g  ,  I.  x.  m. 


3.  In  late,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or  as- 
sist in  a  criminal  act  — implying,  iu  the 


-f  iff.  J. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig,  1.  'll.t|rmB,  illiotrsttne  tM  »cA»ricil  shcmitkai  of  n  If  n%    Fsj  a, 
Jugrsu.  tlluiu.tini  lie  three-  •■■ 


of  felony,  personal  presence.  Thus.  In  wilitnn 
lair,  it  Is  a  grave  crime  to  aid  or  nVf  a  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion, or  excite  resistance  agaiiut  lawful  orders.  In  .Trots 
fair,  a  jierwm  Is  said  to  la-  a>«tHn#  though  he  may  only 
protect  a  criminal,  conceal  him  from  Justice,  or  aid  him 
III  making  his  escape. 

Hence — 4.  To  lead  to  or  encourage  the  com- 

niiasiuti  of. 

Would  not  the  loot  nut  the  stealth 
Wl,.,  ,a,hiy  thus  exj«.s.-d  his  wealth? 

«oy.  Fables,  !L  12. 

-  Svn.  To  support,  eiicnumgc,  Hcroiid.  coiintennn-i-  nhl. 

asaut.  lack,  connive  at.  stand  by,  further, 
abett  (a-tjet'),  n.  [<  ME.  firW,  instigation.  <  OF. 

abet,  instigation,  deceit  (ML.  abetlum  \  <  nltt  ter : 

see  n(»ff.  c]    The  act  of  aiding  or  encourugiiig, 

especially  in  a  crime.  Chaucer. 
abetment  (u-bet'uient),  n.        a''''  +  -'text.] 

The  iit-l  of  alH-ttiiig;  tliat  which  serves  to  abet 

or  encourage, 
abettal  (a-bet'ul),  s.  [iaUt  +  -o/.]  The  act  of 

abetting:  aid.    rVm/ey.  [Kare.l 
abetter,  abettor  (a-botV-r,  -or,  or  -or).  ». 

fFormerly  afeeftoar;  <  abet  +  -<t1,  -or*.]  I. 


abhor 

One  who  abeta  or  incites ;  one  who  aids  or  en- 
courages another  to  commit  a  erime ;  a  sup- 
porter or  eueourager  of  something  bad.  Abet- 
tor is  the  form  used  in  law. 

Itut  let  th'  abettor  at  til*  Panther's  crime 
Irf-arn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 

Itryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  1M7. 
In  law,  an  nrterfor,  as  distinguished  front  an  a/rsswry,  la 
more  especially  one  who,  being  present,  gives  aid  or  en- 
couragement. 

2.  One  who  aids,  supports,  or  encourages :  in 
a  good  sense. 

It  has  been  the  occasion  of  making  me  friends  and  open 
ahtttart  of  several  gentlemen  of  known  sense  and  wit. 

Pope,  Utters,  June  li.  1711. 
=  Syn,  X.  -iMfur,  /tf-eessorv,  Jeromptier.  See  aeenmpt ire. 

abevacuation  (ui>-v-vak-u-u'shon),  ».  [OfU 

<ibrr(irH<ifif>(n-) :  see  ab-  and  rrncMnfion.]  In 
mcd.,  variously  used  to  signify  a  morbid  evacu- 
ation, whether  excesaive  or  deficient, 
ab  extra  (abeks'trS).     [L.]  From  without: 
opposed  to  ab  intra  (which  see). 

Thole  who  are  so  fortunate  as  bi  (tccupy  the  uhilovophl- 
cal  {H^ltlon  of  spectator*  ah  tztra  are  very  few  In  any 
generation.       Lvtcelt,  Among  tuy  books,  1st  ser.,  p.  1*0. 

abeyance  (a-ba'ans),  n.  [<OF.  altrtanee,  al»ey- 
ance,  <a-  ((  Lo  ad-),  to,  at,  +  beance  ('Iteiancr), 
expectation,  desire,  <  be  an  t,  expecting,  think- 
ing, ppr.  of  (Ver,  bacr  (F.  frnycr),  gape,  gaze 
at,  expect  anxiously,  <  ML.  6affVirc,  gape.] 

1.  In  lair,  a  state  of  expectation  or  eoutcmpla- 
tion.  Thus,  Uie  fee  simple  or  Inheritance  of  lauds  and 
tenements  is  in  abeyance  wIk-ii  there  Is  ho  |K'rsv;in  In  Vlng 
in  whom  it  can  vest,  so  that  It  l«  ID  a  state  -if  exjw^  tancy 
or  waiting  until  a  proper  |ier*ott  sliall  ap|>ear.  S»  also 
where  one  man  holds  laud  for  life,  with  remainder  to  the 
heirs  of  another,  and  the  bitter  Is  yet  alive,  the  remainder 
Is  iu  abeyance,  aluco  no  nisti  can  hare  ait  heir  until  hla 
death  Titles  of  honor  ami  dignities  are  said  to  lie  In 
aiH-yauce  when  it  is  uncertain  who  sIlsII  enjoy  them. 
Thus.  In  Kuii,  taie,  whi  n  a  noblt-inait  Itohling  a  dignity 
desi't-ii-llltle  to  Ills  lulrs  general  die*  leaving  daughters, 
the  king  hy  his  prerogative  may  grant  the  dignity  to  uny 
one  of  tile  daughters  he  itteases,  or  to  the  msle  issue  of 
one  of  such  ■laughter*.  While  the  title  to  the  dignity  fct 
thus  in  suspelujou  It  l«  «n|.|  to  Ix-  iu  abejaine. 

2.  A  state  of  suspended  action  or  existence,  or 
temporary  inactivity. 

1'jHju  awaking  from  slumtier,  I  c-uld  never  gain,  at 
mice,  thorough  ixiaseMloli  of  my  sense*  ;  .  .  tlw  mental 
facilities  in  general,  but  the  memory  In  especial,  being  in 
a  cuihIHIoii  of  alwolute  iirH-ynuc/,  I'm,  Tales,  1.  SS3. 

abeyancy  (a-ba'an-si),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  in  abeyance.  Hawthorne. 

abeyant  (a-Want),  a.  ( Inferred  from  abey- 
ance: see"-<iHoe'  and  -ant'.]  In  late,  being  in 
abeyance. 

abgregatet  ;  ab'gre-giit  >,  i:  t.  [<  I-  abgrcgatun, 
]ip.  ii?  ahgrrt/arr,  lead  away  from  the  flock, 
<  ab,  from,  4-  qr,s  K;m/-),  flock.  Vt.  congrc- 
g<tte,  tegrtgate.]  To  separate  from  a  flock- 
Cockeram,  KVi. 

abjjregationHnli-gre-gu'shon),  ».    [<  ML.  «6- 

(/r(v;uf«>;«-)  <  L.  niufrrgart:  we  <i/«;rfofi/f.] 
Th 

abhal  (ab'hnl),  ».  A  name  given  in  the  East 
ltnlies  to  the  berries  of  the  common  juniper. 
Juniivrtu  communi.*.  Also  spelletl  abhel  and 
abhnl. 

abhel,  m.    See  abhal. 

abhotninable  (ab-hom'i-na-bl),  a.  An  old 
mode  of  stalling  aoominuo'c,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  derived  from  ab  homine,  from 
or  repugnant  to  man.  ridiculed  as  pedantic  by 
Shakspere  in  the  character  of  tho 
Holofernes. 

This  Is  dAAiuniiW'We  (which  he  would  call  ntainiiwiDtV). 

-SnaAr.,  LLL,  v.  1. 
\ AbhtiminnNr  occurs  In  the  Promptorlom  Parvnlorum 
uv  1*40).  and  In  Oower :  rt'>Aiimii»viesv>im  1*  InWyellr* 
New  Testament,  ndAomiwio-o-oN  In  I'liani  i-r.  and  flMirwji- 
iM^inun  III  Msnd-Hlh  Fuller  ha*  nMoroiiW,  a  form 
made  b.  suit  the  f*t«t  etymology.  | 
abhor  (ab-hdr'1,  r.;  pret.  und  pp.  obhorre,!,  ppr. 
abhorring.  [<  L.  abhorrerr,  shrink  from,  <  nf>, 
from,  +  horrire,  bristle  (with  fear'i :  wje  bor- 
"''.]  I.  tran/t.  1.  Literally,  to  shrink  back 
from  with  horror  or  dread;  hence,  to  regard 
with  repugnance ;  hale  extremely  or  with  lo:ith- 
nbominate  :  as,  to  abhor 
ie. 

T:i-n  ildlft  not  abher  the  virgin's  womb.        TV  J 
Nature 
ease. 


ing;  loathe,  detest,  or  i 
evil ;  to  abhor  iutrigne. 


o|,|.  nn.l  old  »gc  seenu  the  i-nlj  dis- 
»;.„.  e».n,  I^suyn,  1st  scr..  p.  Zco. 

2t.  To  fill  with  horror  and  loathing;  horrify. 

Tti-  '  Alexander]  caused  the  wifliH'll  that  were  captive  to 
«lng  IWore  him  *tn*h  wmgev  at  ahhorrtit  tlw  ears  of  the 
.Macedous  not  accusb-med  to  such  things. 

J.  i5ren.fr.  tr.  of  l/illntlis  Clirtiua,  vt 


V.L 


-»yn.  1. 


,  Abhor,  DtUH.  etc   See  halt. 
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Abhor 

H.  intrant.  It.  To  shrink  back  with  disgust, 
or  with  fear  and  shuddvrings. 
To  attorn  from  those  TlctK^  ^  ^ 

9.  To  be  antagonistic ;  be  averse  or  of  oppo- 
site character :  with/rom. 

7/rtiiw  the  and  of  all  law. 
Milton,  IMvorce,  II.  vtl.  79, 

I  (ab-hor'ens).  n.    [(abhorrent:  see 
•.]   1.  The  act  of  abhorring;  a  feeling  of 
extreme  aversion  or  detestation ;  strong  hatred. 

Cue  man  thinks  Justice  consists  til  paying  debts,  ami  hu 
no  measure  In  hla  abbfrrenre  of  another  who  Is  vary  re- 
mim  hi  Una  duty.  Hmrrrm,  Essays,  1"  »r..  p.  9s*. 

2t.  An  expression  of  abhorrenee.  speeiBcally, 

an  address  presented  in  11S&0  to  Chariot  II.  of  EnsrbUKl, 
expressing  abhorrence  of  tike  Addressers  (which  seel. 

3.  That  which  excites  repugnance  or  loathing: 
as.  aervility  it*  my  abhorrent*.  -  gjm.  1.  Horror, 
hatred,  detestation,  rrjMigrnuice,  disgust,  loathing,  shrink- 
ing, antipathy,  uversloli. 

abhontmcyi  (ab-hor'en-ai),  a.  The  quality  of 
being  abhorrent,  or  tlie  state  of  regarding  any- 
thing with  horror  or  loathing. 

Tlie  llr»t  tendency  to  any  Injustice  .  .  .  moat  be  sup- 
pressed with  a  show  of  woiufcr  and  iiA*nrre«ev  In  the 
parents.  Loeke,  Munition,  ■  110. 

abhorrent  (ab-bor'ent),  o.  [<  L.  ao-»orr««(f-)it, 
ppr.  of  abhorrere:  see  abhor?]  1.  Hating;  de- 
testing; struck  with  abhorrence. 

The  art.  of  pleasure  In  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhorrent.  Glotxr,  Lronldas,  x. 

3.  Exciting  horTor  or  abhorrence  ;  very  repul- 
sive ;  detestable:  as,  abhorrent  scenes;  an 
abhorrent  criminal  or  course  of  conduct. — 3. 
Contrary  ;  utterly  repugnant ;  causing  aver- 
aion:  formerly  with  from,  now  with  to. 

AjkI  yet  It  I*  **'  ntVfcirrTriil  from  too  Ttiljjof. 

GtawtU,  9c*p.  Hci. 
(UristUnlty  lumt  fruit,  tlieee  scenea  at  strife,  u  ai-Aor- 
mtt  to  her  liiitiH'St  Injunction*.      Sumner,  Auk.  27,  *s*tt. 

abhorrently  (ab-hor'ent-li),  arfr.  With  abhor- 
rence ;  in  an  abhorrent  maiimT. 

abhorrer  (ab-h6r'tr),  n.  On©  who  abhors. 
9[*.ci0cally  (with  or  without  a  capital  letter},  in  the  nritni 
<.'(  i"h*r(<»  II  .  of  England,  a  member  «>f  tltc  court  party, 
aSUrward  rallnl  Tortra.  They  derived  their  iiarae  front 
thrtr  prolwacd  abhorrence  o,  the  principle  of  the  Art- 
.Irraarra,  who  endeavored  to  reatrtct  the  royal  pm*ative. 
f*ve  *Jdrem*tr. 


i 1 

As  for  duapjwinUryr  thesn,  I  shouldn't  to  much  mtad, 
hot  I  can't  anaV  to  illasppoijit  myself. 

OoUtmUh,  She  stoops  to  Conquer,  I.  1. 

6t.   To  encounter;  undergo:  in  a  jocular 

I  wll  give  hyni  the  alder-beste 
(Jilt*,  that  ever  ho  ahttit  hy»  lyvc, 

CAoueer,  Iletllc  of  Klaunche,  1.  £47. 

TJ.  intrant.  1.  To  have  one's  abode ;  dwell; 
reside. 

In  the  noiseless  air  and  lljtht  that  flowed 
Round  your  fair  brows,  eternal  rYare  oiJo 

Bryant,  To  the  Apennines. 
S.  To  remain  ;  continue  to  stay. 
Esoipt  these  «6Wc  In  the  iliip,  ye  cannol  lie  saved- 

Acta  xxru.  31. 

Here  no  man  can  abide,  except  ho  be  ready  with  all  bla 
e  lumself  for  the  love  nfilod. 


ability 

confined  to  the  northern  hemtapher*.  and  equally  divided 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds.  To  It  belong  the  sil- 
ver flr  of  central  Europe  (A,  Mrtuwita),  the  hataam-Ar  of 
eastern  North  America  {A.  tKiiMtin*a\  the  red  and  white 
fire  of  western  America  (A,  ynndu,  roneoVor,  and  nobitui, 
the  tarred  fir  of  Mexico  (A.  rtlityiata),  etc-  See  rtr. 

abietene  (ab'i-o-ten),  n.  [<  L.  abict  (abitt-), 
the  fir,  +  -cne.]  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  resin  of  the  nut-pine 
of  California,  I'inut  iktbtniana.  it  conaiiU  almost 
whi>lly  of  normal  heptane,  C->|]1rt,  and  la  a  nearly  color- 
leaa  mohlte  lli|iild.  having  a  atronx  aromatic  amell.  hlicldy 
Inflaramahle.  and  burning  with  a  white,  unolielem  flame. 

abietic  (ab-i-et'ik),  a.    [<  L.  abies  (nbift-),  the 
fir,  +  -if.]    Of  or 
genua  Abit* 


lk),  a.  [<  L.  abieH  (ofriVf-),  the 
or  pertaining  to  tree*  of  the 
derived  from  the  fir.- Abiotic 


aWWrrr  waa  draaft* 
:in»l  and  cuinniitlcd  u 


( Itie 


lie  Phiaanre 
Jtoffrr  A'orfA,  Kracoen.  p.  Mil 


Scarce  a  day  . 
before  Uivm  [the  llosoe  of 
the  i  u»ti-ly  of  the  aenrrant-at  arnu.  at  the 
houai'. 

abhorrible  (ab-hor'i-bl),  a.    [<  nhaor  +  -ible, 
after  horrible.']  Worthy  or  deserving  to  be  ab- 
horred. [Kare.] 
abhorrlllC  (ab-hor'ing),  ».    1.  A  feeling  of  ab- 
horrence ;  loathing. 

I  ftbd  no  ahhomnci  In  my  appetite.      /Jonne,  Deration. 
2t  An  object  of  abhorrenee. 
They  tJiall  he  an  oAAnmnji  onto  all  fleah.     Iaa.  bvl.  St. 
abhtll,  n.    See  abhaL 

AMa(a'bi-a),  ».  Agenusof  Hj/nuwoptera.  Leach. 

AMb  (a'bi'b),  a.  [Heb.  abib,  an  ear  of  com, 
<  abab,  prwluce  uarly  fruit,  <  db,  swelling.] 
The  time  of  newly  ripe  grain  ;  the  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  March.  ~Abib  aeema  to  have 

a  mouth.    After  the  Babylotuall  captivity  It  waa  alao 
called  A'iMn  (Xeh.  II.  U 
abidance  (a-bi'dans),  a.     [<  abided  +  -flnrv.] 
The  act  of  afnding  or  continuing ;  abode;  stay. 
Fuller.  [Bare.] 

And  then,  moreover,  there  la  Hla  peraoaal  abuittust  In 
oar  diarrhea,  raUing  earthly  aenice  inU*  a  foretaaUt  *>t 
heaven.  J,  it.  .YrM-mdJi,  Oram,  of  Aaaent,  p.  *7.ri. 

abide1  (a-bid'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abotlt,  ppr. 
abiding.'  [<  ME.  alnden  (pret.  aing.  abod,  pi. 
orVfrn,  pp.  abiden ),  <  AS.  abidan  (pret.  aing. 
dbatt,  pi.  alridim,  pp.  abiden)  (caQoth.  unbeidan, 
expect), <  a-  +  bidan,  bide:  see  bide.  The  MK. 
and  AS.  forms  are  trans,  and  intrans.]  I. 
fraw.  1.  To  wait  for;  especially,  to  stand  one's 
ground  against. 
Jtl«fr!«Uth<Midar.t^  Shak,,  M.  N.  I> ,  ItL  t 

2.  To  *  wait :  be  in  Btore  for. 

Bonds  and  afflicUutu  abidt  me.  AcU  «  IS. 

3.  To  endure  or  sustain ;  remain  firm  under. 
Who  may  aU  the  day  of  hla  coming?  Mai.  I1L  2. 
Uf-wtDcaa  docs  not  need  plenty,  and  can  very  well  abiiU 

It*  iota.  Bmemn.  Eaaaya,  1st  aer.,  p.  23i. 

4.  To  put  up  with;  tolerate.  [In  this  collo- 
quial senae  approaching  abide?.} 

I  cannot  alml*  the  smell  of  hot  ni«at, 

,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  S. 


ThomQM  a  Kemyi;  Im,  of  Chrlut,  1.  17. 
3.  To  continue  in  a  certain  condition  ;  remain 
steadfast  or  faithful. 
Bat  she  Is  happier  If  she  so  aMt  [In  widowhood). 

1  Cor.  vtL  40. 

4f.  To  wait ;  stop ;  delay. 

lie  hasteth  wel  that  wyaly  kao  abyiie. 

CAilBeer,  TroUtla,  L  040. 

5.  To  inhere  ;  belong  as  an  attribute  or  qual- 
ity ;  have  its  seat. 
Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit  to  cane 
Alridrt  in  me.  Shut.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

To  abide  by.  (a)To  remain  at  rest  bealde :  as.  "abidt 
by  thy  ctlli,'  Job  iitlx.  9.  {>s>  To  ulhere  to  :  maintain : 
■lefeinl ;  stand  to :  as,  to  nfniO  '/y  a  friend.  Spt^ltlcally, 
In  SctSt  fuii',  to  adhere  to  as  true  and  tn  niilne  :  said  uf 
the  party  who  rellca  upon  a  dcexl  or  writing  which  the 
other  party  desires  to  have  n  durc.i  or  declared  null  ami 
void,  on  tl>e  gnmiid  of  fi>rgrry  or  falsehood.  (<•)  To  await 
or  accent  the  cfHiaeituences  of  ;  rest  satitheil  with  :  as,  to 
abiiif  6y  the  event  or  Issue.  -  8yxt  1  anil  2,  At/iiir, 
S*tjonrn,  Coafinue.  />iref/,  ItrriJf,  Lirt,  remain,  stay, 
stop,  lodjpe,  settle,  settle  down,  tarry.  ILnsrer.  Live  U  the 
iihisI  general  wurd  :  ti>  pass  one's  tile,  wltlumt  indicating 
place,  time,  or  manner.  Abidr,  tujourn,  to  stay  for  a 
time  —  length  u(  stay  If  Lug  ass-xiated  in  the  mind  with 
the  former,  and  briernets  or  shurtneas  of  stay  with  the 
latter.  Coiainiw,  to  stay  un,  w  ilhout  interval  of  ulisenre. 
Dlivll,  Hi  lie  domiciled.  Remit,  to  liave  one  s  home ;  dwell. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  lie*  with  me  and  lie  my  love. 

JfuWauv,  Shepherd  to  his  love. 
0  Thou  who  cbaiurest  not.  abide  with  me  !  I.pt*. 
A  certain  man  of  Reth-lehirm-Jndah  went  to  soj»>t,rn  In 
the  country  of  Moah,  he.  and  bU  wile,  and  hu  two  sons. 
.  .  .  Ami  they  came  Into  the  country  uf  Moah,  and  ron- 
f  in  Ufa*  there.  ftutb  1.  I,  2. 

And  Moses  was  content  to  rfurU  with  the  man. 

K«in1.  IL  21. 

TlHTe,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides  this  dejected  Ma- 
rlsnik  Sbak  .  M.  fur  M  .  ill  1. 

abide3  (a-bid'),  r.  f.  [This  word  in  the  sense 
of  'suffer  for '  does  not  occur  much  earlier  than 
Shakspere's  time.  It  is  a  corruption  of  ME. 
ab\/en,  pay  for,  due  to  confusion  with  abide1, 
wait  fur  (as  if  that  sense  were  equivalent  to 
'endure'):  see  further  under  nfryl,  and  cf. 
abidri,  r.  f.,  4.]  To  pay  the  price  or  penalty 
of;  suffer  for. 

If  It  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  oovuV  it. 

Shak.,  J.  C.  Ul.  1 
Ah  me !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  nbidi  that  boast  so  vain. 

Wltiru,  V.  I. .  |v.  99. 

abident.  Old  perfect  participle  of  abide*. 
abider  (a-bi'dori,  ii.    [<a/ud«l  +  -crl.^  One 
who  dwells  or  continues ;  one  who  lives  or 


add,  CmliwtV  an  acid  obtained  from  Die  resin  t 
speticsiif  pine,  lareli,  and  fir.  Tlvese  resins  are  aiUiydrlda 
of  aliielit-  a*'M  or  mixtures  contaiuing  it. 

abietin  (ab'i-«-tin),  n.  [<  U  ahiet  (abiet-),  the 
fir,  +  -ia2.]  a  tasteles-s,  inodorous  resin,  de- 
rived from  the  turpentine  obtained  from  some 
sttecie*  of  the  genu*  Abie*. 

AbietLnea  (ab*i-<»-tln'tf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
abiet  i.abiet-),  the  fir,  +  -»«-<•«•.  1  A  suborder  of 
the  natural  order  Comfertr,  distinguished  by 
bearing  strobiles  (cones)  with  two  inverted 
ovules  at  the  base  of  each  scale,  which  become 
winged  sarnaroid  seeds.  The  leaves  are  linear  or 
necdlr-shapcd,  and  never  two- 
ranked,  ft  includes  many  of 
the  moat  valuable  kinds  of  tim- 
ber-trees, via.,  pine  (/*i'nv«), 
true  ce4lar(Cedms),  spruce  (/'i- 
C(wi>,  liemlock-spruce  tT*vffa\ 
Ihrtiglas's  «pruce(/>sruirot«Nira>, 
nnAt'**\  and  larch  (Larirj 

abietinlc  (ab'i-eVtin'ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  abietin :  as, 
abtettnie  acid. 

abieUte  (ab'i-?-tit),  ». 

[<ItoWM[«Wr|.),  the  fir, 
+  -.ff--\]A«ugar,CflHH03, 
obtnine<l  from  the  needles 
of  the  European  silver  fir, 
Abiet  pectinata. 

Abietdtes  (ab'i-s>ti'U>z), 
n.  [NL.,  pi.  (sc.  planta), 
<  L.  abie*  (abiet-),  the  fir.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
plants,  natural  order  Conifera,  occurring  in  the 
\VeaIdeu  and  Lower  (ireensand  strata. 

Abigail  (ab'i-gal),  n.  [<  Abigail,  the  "waiting 
gentlewoman "  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  of  "The  Scornful  Lady"— so  named, 
i>erhapst  in  allusion  to  the  expression  "thine 
handmaid,"  applied  to  herself  by  Abigail,  the 
wife  of  Kabal,  when  carrying  provisions  to 
David:  see  1  Sam.  xxv.  2—41.]  A  general  name 
for  a  waiting-woman  or  lady's-maid.  [Colloo.] 
Sometimes  written  as  a  common  noun,  with- 
out a  capital. 

The  Abigail,  by  immemorial  custom,  being  a  dcodand, 
and  belonging  to  holy  Church. 

Jtryt)  to  /.aoV*  and  Bachelor*  Petititm,  10W 

(Ilarl.  Misc.,  IV.  4401. 
male  AbitmiU  trlivplng 


n*l  kectaoa  nl  Ih*  nrulf*. 


I  myself  have  seen  one  of  these 
about  the  room  with  a  looking 
combing  his  lady's  hair  a  wlxdc  n 


[Ppr.  of  abide*.] 


resides. 

abiding  ia-bi'diug),  p.  a. 
Continuing;  permanent; 
abiding  fnith. 

Hero  thon  hast  no  abiding  city. 

Thomat  *  Acmjits,  Im.  of  Christ,  ii.  1. 
I  do  not  think  that  Pope  s  verse  anywhere  sings,  hut  it 
hj;  presence  of  fancy  In  his  best 
from  the  rank  of  poet. 
Lomtl,  Study  Windows,  p.  131 

abidingly  (a-bi'diug-li),  arfr.  In  an  abiding 
manner;  enduringly;  lastingly;  permanently, 
abiding-place  <  a-bf'ding-plasi,  n.  [(abiding, 
verbal  n.  of  abide*,  +  jtUier.]  A  place  where 
one  abides;  a  permanent  dwelling-place;  hence, 
a  place  of  rest ;  a  resting-place. 
A  very  charming  Ullle  abidin'i  plare. 

II.  Jamt4,  Jr.,  Trans,  sketches,  p,  41. 
Many  of  these  plants  .  .  .  found  suitable  atorfinir- 

piacn  at  the  South.  Srirnce,  III.  Hia. 

Abie3  (ab'i-ez),  n.  [L.  a&ics  (abiet-),  the  silver 
fir;  origin  unknown.]  A  genus  of  trees,  the 
firs,  of  the  suborder  Abielmeir,  natural  order 
Cmi/erir,  gome  of  which  are  valuable  for  their 
timber.  It  dirters  from  fimu  In  Its  Miliary  leaves  and 
in  the  thin  ncnli-s  of  Its  cones,  which  ripen  the  nrst  year. 
Krom  the  alHcJ  genera  Pirrtt.  Truw,  etc.,  with  which 
it  has  Kimcttmes  liecn  unltcl.  it  is  dintlluruished  by  Its 
closely  senile  leaves,  by  the  bracts  uf  the  female  amenta 
l^i.-ig  cjuch^  larger  tlian^tlw  scales^  and  by  having  erect 


s  In  his  hand  and 
lug  together. 

.Si'Ctnlur. 

abigeat  (ab-ij'e-at),  n.  [(  OF.  abigeat,  (  L. 
alngeatut,  cattle-steal  Ing.  <  abigtwt,  a  cattle- 
stealer,  (  abigere,  drive  awnv:  see  abactor. 
For  the  second  sense  (/<),  cf.  L.  abiga,  a  plant 
which  has  the  power  of  producing  abortion, 
<  abigere,  as  alwvc.]  In  Mir :  («)  The  crime 
of  stealing  or  driving  off  cattle  in  droves.  (6) 
A  miscarriage  procured  by  art. 

abiliatet  (a-bil;i-at),  f.  t.  [For  abilitate;  or 
irreg.  formed  from  able,  L.  habilu,  ML.  (h)abi- 
lit.]    To  enable.    Bacon.  [Rare.] 

abilimentt  (a-biri-ment),  «.  (Var.  ot  habili- 
ment, q.  v.]  Ability:  as,  "  abilimrnt  to  steer  a 
kingdom,"  Ford,  Broken  Ileiirt,  v.  2. 

abilimentst,  n.  pi.    Same  as  habiliment*. 

abilitatet  (a-bil'i-tat).  r.  I.  [<ML.  haUlitatnt, 
pp.  of  babililare(>  OF.  habitcter,  habiliter),  ren- 
der able,  <  habilit,  able :  see  afc/r'.]  To  assist. 
Xichohis  Frrrar. 

ability  (a-bil'i-ti).  n.  [<  ME.  abitile  (four  syl- 
lables),  <  OF."  habilite  (ME.  also  aftfefc,  <  OF. 
ablelc).  (  L.  habilitait-)s,  ML.  afci7ifn(f-)«,  apt- 
ness. <  habilit,  apt,  ablp;  see  able*.]  1.  Tlie 
state  or  condition  of  being  able;  power  or 
capacity  to  do  or  act  in  iinv  relation;  compe- 
tence in  any  occupation  <>r  field  of  action,  from 
the  possession  of  capacity,  skill,  means,  or 
other  qualification. 

They  gave  after  their  ability  unto  the  treasure  of  the 
work.  Err*  11.  99. 

Abut  what  poor 
A  6ifuy •  la  mc  to  do  hlm^ood  1  ^ 


,  M.  for  M.,  I  &. 


Digitized  by  v^ooQle 


ability 


To  the  close  of  the  Kcpnbllr.  the  law  in  the  sole  field 
for  all  ability  except  the  »]>.-.  i.il  ulna  of  *  cnmctt)  fi>r 
getieralaiup.  Mait*-,  \  iIuum.  ComMunllic*,  p.  >*J. 

We  miwt  rt'irtrd  the  colloidal  coni)..un.l.  of  which  or- 
■uilmx  arv  l.nill  a.  lisvini:,  by  their  physical  nature,  the 
ability  to  separate  colloid,  fnin  crv.lalloiiU. 

//.  Spencer.  Pnn.  of  Biol.,  t  7. 

2.  iif".  In  n  concrete  Reuse,  talents;  tueutal 
gifts  or  endowments. 


1  ■: 

abiogeny  (nb-iwij'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv.  + 

seo  <ilm«jcncMx  and  -;>,«.] 


Ho  had  nt.  .1  nbilitir*.  ik  genial  temper. 


6". 

and  no  vices, 
on,  :W.  anil  Sol. 

8.  Tho  condition  of  being  atrlo  to  pay  or  to 
meot  pecuniary  obligations ;  possession  of 
called  distinctively  financial  or  pecu- 
I  ability. 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
111  lend  you  soniethtujt.      sUk.,  T.  V,  ill.  4. 
A  draft  upon  iny  nelithl.Kir  wa«  to  n«<  the  aauie  a* 
money ;  far  1  >u  sofflclcntly  convinced  of  hit  abitUg. 

IMdemitb.  Vicar,  vie. 

4.  That  whiolt  is  within  one's  power  to  do; 
best  endeavor. 

Be  thou  auur'd.  good  Caaalo  I  will  do 
AU  mjr  abUUu*  In  thy  b*nalf.  Shot.,  OUl,  liL  S. 
»8yiL  1.  Ability,  Capacity,  power,  strength,  aklll,  dex- 
terity* faculty,  capability,  qua!  location,  etnclcncy.  A  bility 
denotes  active  power  or  power  to  perform,  and  la  u>cd 
Willi  regard  to  power  of  any  kind.  Cafmeity  convey*  the 
Idea  of  recrptlveueaH.  of  tile  possession  of  resource*  ;  it  U 
potential  rather  than  actual,  and  may  be  no  more  than 
undeveloped  ability.  Ability  la  manifested  In  action,  while 
capacity  doea  not  imply  action,  as  when  we  ipeak  of  a 

retiy  for  virtu*.    Vapieity  is  the  irift  of  nature 
partly  thu  result  of  edacatkm  or  opportunity. 
What  ia  a  power,  but  the  abititv  or  facnltv  of  Joint*  * 
lain*-?  Wliat  U  the  ability  to  do  a  tliinx,  r.iit  tike  power 
at  employing  the  mean*  ueccaaary  to  it.  etccatlmt? 

A.  Hamilton.  Federalist.  So.  M. 
Cajwlty  In  requisite  to  deviart,  and  ability  l*t  execute,  a 
treat  enterprise.  H.  Tayb  r. 

%,  Abilitie*,  Talent*,  Part*,  etc.  (aee  t/rniasX  gifta,  fao- 
all,,  aptitude.  aco.mpll.hiLienu. 

-ability.    See  -ri«e,  -bilitu,  -ibility. 

abilliamentot  (n-bil'i-a-ments),  «.  ;>(.  [<OF. 
halMlcenent,  armor,  war  equipments  (moil.  F., 
clothing) ;  the  K.  spelling  -lit-  imitates  the 
sound  nf  F.  II,  a*  in  bitlianh,  q.  v.  See  habili- 
ment.] Sumo  a*  habiliments,  but  applied  more 
especially  to  anuor  and  warlike  stores. 

And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  helm:  »hut,  warlike  abiltia. 
enlt  (trew  ru.ty.  Arth.  HWmn,  llUt.  Jamea  I. 


life,  +  -)trr;r,  -born 
Hume  u«  tihvnirufni*. 

abiological ;  ab«i-o-loj'i-kai;,  «.  r<  <;r.  «i-  priv. 
+  E.  h,.,t;<iic<tl.]  Not  biolojrieal ;  not  i>ertjiiti- 
ing  to  biologj-. 

The  l.loloudcal  acl.-nccj  are  nhatp'.y  marked  off  [rum  the 
abii VtH/irvi/,  <ir  tlio^t*  wliirh  tn-ut  .»(  the  ptii'iioiuetia  tuatil 
featwi  h)  not  livinj;  mutur     lluilrti.  Aliat.  Invert.,  p.  1. 

abiologically  («b-i-.;.-ioj'i-kal-i  >,  a,h.  Not  bio- 
loKteally  ;  in  un  nbiuloirieal  manner. 

abirritant  (ab-ir'i-tatit),  ».  [<  L.  ah,  from, 
+  K.  iirifnnf.]  In  m<y/.,  a  soothini;  oru+j  or 
application. 

abirritate.(ab-ir'i-tat r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abir- 
ritated, ppr.  abirritating.  [<  ab,  from,  +  K. 
irri'frjf^.]  In  mcd.,  to  deaden  or  leKtu-n  irrita- 
tion in ;  soothe  by  removing  or  ditmnUliing 
irritabilitv. 

abirritation  (ab-ir-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ab,  awar, 
from,  +  K.  irrif«fi««.l  In  i«ifAo(„  the  removal 
or  diminution  of  irritation  or  irritability  in  the 
various  tissues. 

abirritatiTe  (ab-ir'i-ta-tiv).  a.  Tending  to  ab- 
irritate ;  due  to  abirritation. 

abiamet.n.    See  abime. 

abitt.    Third  person  sing.  pres.  of  abide!. 

abiti,  n.    Obsolete  form  of  AatWf. 

abitaclet,  ».   Obsolete  form  of  kabitaele. 

abitet,  r .  t.  [ME.  abitan,  <  AS.  dbitan,  bite,  eat, 
.levo.tr,  <  d-  +  frifaa,  bite.]    To  bite ;  eat ;  de- 


abjurer 

aet  of  easting  away  or  down  ;  the  act  of  hum- 
bling »r  abasing ;  abasement. 

Tin-  atjrUcit'.  and  liolde  »|»-che  of  rtaniel  aignifyrth  tho 
d'V)rvfio/j  of  the  k}n,;e  luid  hU  realno. 

Jw,  K»|>.  of  Daniel,  eh.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  c:ir-t  down  or  away  ; 
hence,  a  low  state  ;  meanness  of  spirit  ; 
ness  ;  grovelitig  humility;  abjectueas. 

That  till*  ahonld  Ih~  termed  liurini  al-rn-ti-n  of  I 
..r  fcervllltr,  u  It  etnlible?       Il.wk,.-',  M  I'ol.,  v.  »  47.' 
Contempt  for  hU  abjeetivn  at  live  foul  f.  <-t  l>f  the  I  hnrch. 

A'in'jil>urne.  -<hakvip.  are.  p.  00. 

3.  Rejection;  expulsion. 

Calvin  undentandi  hv  Chliftt'ft  dc***endliiu  Into  hell, 
tliat  he  iuMcrvd  in  h»  aonl  ...  all  the  toniw  nt»  of  h«-lU 
even  to  abjfctttm  from  trod'*  l>ritarnc\ 

Uevlin,  flint  of  ITrahyterlana,  p.  X/3. 


abjective  (ab-jek'tiv),   a.     K  «/y>-cl  +  -ire] 
Tending  to  abaae:  demoralizing:  as,  ebjeetie* 
rail  Mall  ttaxtle. 

In  an  abject,  mean, 


influence. 

abjectly  (ah'jekt-li),  adv. 
or  servile  manner. 
Sec  the  «utn»  which  I  ercate. 


t>  eai»u  lty  whatever  P 
II.  Jamtt,  Sub". 


It  la  nA>rrff.v  aervlle  to 
!■  if. 


ability  VOItr. 


abitlont  (ab-iah'on ),  a.  t<  L.  aftifirr(»-),  <  «f;r»v 
go  away,  <  ab,  away,  +  ire,  go.]  The  act  of 
departing;  death. 

abject  iab'jekt),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  oWcrf,  <L. 
abjfctu*,  downcast,  low,  mean,  pp.  of  abicert. 
also  spelled  abjieere,  <  ab,  away,  +  htcirc,  throw, 
=  (ir.  (dTrrrp,  throw:  see  iambic.']  I.  a.  If.  Cast 
aside  ;  cant  away  ;  abjeeted. 

So  tldek  IxMlrown, 
Abi^t  and  t,«it.  lay  theae,  cyv^rtlkat  "^Jj"1"1. 

'  .  U.I.  Sit 


•Umet,  abisnWI, ».  [<  OF.  abime,  oarlier  abitme : 
soo  abgrm.]    An  abysm. 

Column  and  iKMe  upherlne  from  abinw. 
ttatlml  in  CutnmsmtaeU/UH  <<f  Oart  Ladit,  1.  ISi. 
Feel  auch  a  care,  an  one  whom  some  AbUmt 
In  the  deep  Ocean  kept  hail  all  hla  Time 

llrHmmmtdttf  UatetKoradtn,  H'orta,  p.  ». 

ab  initio  (ab  i-nish'i-o).  [L. :  ab,  from;  t'ntfio, 
abl.  of  laifiMBi,  beginning:  see  initial.]  From 
the  beginning. 

abintestate  (nb-tn-tes'tat),  a.  [<  LL.  abintett- 
tatHn,  <  L.  ab,  from,  +  intcstatux  :  see  intettate.] 
Inheriting  or  devolving  from  one  who  died  in- 
testate. 

ab  intra  (abin'trB).  [U:  see  ab-  and  infra-.] 
From  within  :  opposed  to  ab  extra. 

abiogeneuiS  (ab'i-o-jen'o-sis),  ».  [NL.  (Huxley, 
1R70),  <  tir.  o-  priv.  +  3iof,  life,  +  ;  (iffif,  g.'ti- 
eration.]  In  btol.,  the  production  of  living 
th  in  (pi  otherwise  than  through  the  growth  aim 
devplopment  of  detached  portions  of  a  parent 
organism;  spontaneous  generation.  Abioccnmla 

win  tomii  rly  «upiioaed  to  prvvuil  i|Ulte  »  Ulely  even  aniuiw 
paratively  eoinplei  fonus  of  life.    It  in  now  proved 
.  it  oecnra,  if  at  all.  only  U.  the  limpleat  nucroaruple 
mlami.  and  the  »elKhl  of  evhlnu'c  la  odverac  to  thu 
it  it  ha.  been  directly  demoIutmte.l  there.  Tho 
of  rwnt  biulutlleal  diiciwaion.  however,  It  to- 
.  aMulliptioli  ot  a  pPK-eaa  of  nntural  couveralon 
of  lion  livitm  into  llvlin:  matt,  r  at  the  da-n  of  life  on 
Ih.  Al»i 


2.  Low  in  condition  or  in  estimation  ;  utterly 
humiliating  or  disheartening;  so  low  as  to  be 
hopeless :  as,  abj<:ct  poverty,  disgrace,  or  ser- 
vitude.—  3.  Low  in  kind  or  character ;  mean; 
despicable  ;  servile  ;  groveling. 

Or  in  Hub  a*ieef  poaturc  have  ye  *wom 
To  adore  the  conqueror?  if  iflou,  P.  U,  I.  3i1. 
-BjTl.  S.  Abyet.  low.  Mean,  Grow fin,.,,  debnaed,  de.jd- 
cable,  degra.le.1.  dcitellerute,  wrvtehed,  mental,  worthleai, 
L»VK»rly.  (See  lut  under  lav.)  A  I'j'ct .  rW,  and  wean  may 
lave  eaaentially  the  gnuve  IneatliliK,  but  lav  b  more  often 
naed  with  respect  to  nature,  condition,  or  rank  ;  menu, 
to  character  or  conduct ;  abject,  to  spirit,  frrwfinv  luu 
the  vivldneaa  of  figurative  ui..- .  It  Ki-rvMim  uaturnl  dia 
poailion  toward  what  !«  low  an.l 
•trotater  tlian  mtan,  confonnahly  to  Ui« 
the  two  wonla. 

Never  debase  yoaraelf  }ry  treaeherous  ways, 
Nor  by  aueb  abject  methods  seek  for  praise. 

DryJm,  Art  of  Poetry,  Iv.  (Co 
An  no><cf  man  he  (Wnlary)  wa«.  in  apltsof  his  pride;  f. 
belnif  overtaken  riding  out  of  that  place  towsrtta  Kaher  K 
one  of  the  King's  clianiherlatiu,  who  bn: 
UKwaatrv.  and  a  rfrur.  he  alighted  from  his 
hi*  cap,  aud  kneeled  down  in  the  dirt 

Didttn;  Child's  Hist.  Kli«,,  xivll. 
wiiat  In  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  I*  Une  raise  and  sup|wrt. 

JfiJtofi,  r.  I..  L  21. 
There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  »n  wean  and  con- 
tracted as  to  centre  all  regards  on  iu  own  Interest*. 


e  towartla  Kaher  by 
n«aht  him  a  kind 
his  mule.  t«.k  off 


At  the  present  moment  Ihere  is  not  a  shadow  of  trilet 
worthy  direct  evidenee  tliat  itt/itHKrwuii  .iocs  tAke  plsrr, 
or  lias  taken  lda.:r  within  the  |«rin.l  dnrtnj  nlileti  the 
cxistellee  of  life  on  the  yl.il*  f.  reiorded. 

Ih'ttey,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  411, 

abiogenesist  (ub'S-o-jenV-sisI ),  «.  [<  tthir»n t\r- 
si»  +  -i.it,]    Snme  ns  ubioiji  niit, 

abiogenetlc  (ab  i.,vj,v.net'ik),  «.    [S  o  abio- 

genenii  and  ;imrtir.]  Of  <.r  tH-rtaitiing  to  ahio- 
gencsih. 

abiogenetically  (ub'i-jVjo-net'i-kal-ii,  nth .  In 

an  abiogenetie  manner;  by  s|M>ntaiteous  gener- 
lition;       rcKimlH  abif^'enov.*. 

ablogenist  fab-i-oj'e-ziiat),  h.  [<  abiogcni)  + 

-wf.J  A  bi-licvrr  iii  1b«' doctrine  of  abiogt-uesis. 
Also  called  aUiwm sisl. 
abiogenotlS  (nb-i-oj'i-iia"  ,  "■     Produced  by 
spontaneous  generation. 


By.  ll.-rkrlry. 

ThU  vice  of  intemperance  It  the  arch  abomination  of 
our  lutures,  tendinis  ...  to  drsur  down  the  soul  to  Hie 
slavery  of  jrmrW/wi./  Insts.  Jfiereir,  Orations.  I.  3:4. 

Il.t  n.  A  person  who  is  abjectly  base,  ser- 
vile, or  dependent ;  a  caitiff  or  menial. 

Yea,  the  abjxt,  4,-athcrvd  theiuielvea  toother  amlnst 
me,  an.l  1  knew  It  not  l's.  nm.  1:, 

We  are  the  queen's  ufc.ert/,  an.l  must  ,.1„  y. 

.s'Aur.,  Klch  III    I.  i 
abj«Ctt  (ab-jekt')t  r.  t.    [<  L.  tihjret,,.,,  pp.:  see 
the  adj.]    1.  To  throw  away;  cast,  off  or  out. 

^  For  that  ortrnce  only  Almhlht)  <l.«l  at.jrvr,.!  "aul,  that 

Sir  r.  Myt.  Tli.  'iovimour.  i. 
2.  To  make  abject;  humilinte  ;  ilegrade. 

It  »Woi  his  .pint  to  that  •!■  k"--  that  li-  ft  II  .Unuvt- 
'•a»l.v  nek.  St>y,*.  Memorial.,  I,  15, 

»  l,.,r  ).  H  t|,»|  ,-an  make  D„.  iratlant  .  .  -r.„ .,,  „;„| 
>  ,«-|f  ...  I  .a..  I)  ;         t:.tl.<r,,?,  Ath....m,wtiv  p.  4,. 

abjectednesBt  mb-j.-k't.-.i.ti.-. «.   The  Mate 

or  condition  of  being  abject;  ahjectnes ;  !m- 
iniliation. 

Out  .ml.iiir  [.link  h:in*.lf  to  flic  l'ott.iin  i  f  r^..,vf. . 
to  cialt  iwr  condition  to  the  contrary  enlremc.  '     H-  vtr. 

abjection  (t.b-jek'sh0n>.  n.  '<  MK.  ithjerrio'un, 
<  OF.  at.j.ct,,,,,.  <  1..  at0eeti„,„-:,  act  of  e«,ling 
away,  <  ulcere,  abjtccrc :  see  abjeet,  a.]    It.  The 


abjectnesa  (ab'jekt-nes),  «.  The 
quality  of  being  abject,  mean-«pirit«>d,  or  de- 
graded ;  abasement ;  servility. 

When  a  wild  animal  la  subdued  to  aWeefisass.  all  lu  in- 
terwt  14  ipine.  Mias/intoa,  Oldporl  Days,  p.  87. 

abjndge  (ab-juj'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abjudged, 
ppr.  abjndging.  [<  ab-  +jud;fe,  after  abjudicate, 
q.  v.]  To  take  away  by  judicial  decision;  rule 
out.  [Hare.] 
abjudicate*  (ab-j«'di-kat),  r.  f.  [<  L  abjudi- 
cate, pp.  of  abjudieare,  <  ab,  away,  +  judicare, 
judge:  see  judae.]  1.  To  take  away  by  judicial 
aenteiiee.  Ash.— 2.  To  judge  to  be  illegal  or 
erroneous;  reject,  as  wrong:  as,  to  abjudicate 
a  contract. 

abjudication  (ab-jo-sli-kS'shon),  n.  [<  abjudi- 
cate.] Deprivation  by  jmlgment  of  a  court; 
a  divesting  by  judicial  decree,  .specifically,  a 
levml  decision  by  which  the  real  estate  of  a  debtor  la  ad- 
ju  iced  to  his  rredlt.  r, 

abjugatet  (ab'jo-gtit),  r.  t.  [<  L.  ahiunatut, 
pp.  of  ab'iugarc,  unvoke,  <  ab,  from,  +  jui/um 
=  E.  yoke.]    To  unyoke.  Ilaileu. 

abjuactive  (ab-juugk'tiv),  a.   [<  L.  abiu«ct«t, 

pp.  of  abjuntjert,  unyoke,  sepamre,  <  ab,  from, 
+  junger'e,  join.  Cf.  "eoiijunr  tu  r  nnd  sufj/NHCftrcj 
Isolateil;  exceptional.  [Knre.] 

It  is  this  power  which  l.*U. .n  .  .  from  the  accidental 
and  ar.tirwvii«  t,»thc  nnt«.r.»l.    /,.  r»;.-iw.  s,i.  r.ve.,  xat 

abjuration  (al>-jo-ru'shon).  «.  [<L.  abjura- 
fi</(ii-i,  <  nbjuritre;  see  abjure.]  The  act  of 
abjuring;  a  renunciation  upon  oath,  or  with, 
great  solemnity  or  strong  asseveration  :  as,  to 
take  an  oath  of  abjuration;  an  alrjurathm  of 
heresy.  The  .«rA  „f  objuration  la  the  m-irative  part  of 
the  oath  of  alh-KtaiH-c.  In  the  l  ulled  state,  foreigner* 
scckinu  naturalluthin  must  on  oath  renounce  all  alle- 
in'aiKc  to  every  foreign  .overeicnty,  aa  well  as  swear 
allegiance  to  the  eonstltntloti  and  siovernrucnl  of  tbs 
Vniieil  States,  formerly.  In  Kniilan.1,  pul.ll.-  ..Ificeni  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  alcjursMi.n.  in  which  tliey 
renonticed  alleirjance  tti  the  ht.uu.  of  Stuart  ainl  aekuow- 
leibted  the  title  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 

abjuratory  (at>-j6'ra-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
expressing  abjuration — Abjuratory  anaUMma. 

See  anathema. 

abjure  iab-jor'),  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abjured,  ppr. 
abjuring.  [<  F.  abjurer,  <  L.  abjurarr,  deny  on 
oath,  <  ab,  from,  +  jurare,  swear,  <  jut  {jur-), 
law,  right.  Cf.  adjure,  ntnjurt , perjure.  ]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  renounce  upon  oath;  forswear;  with- 
draw formally  from  :  as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to 
a  prince. —  2.  To  renounce  or  repudiate :  aban- 
don; retract;  es|M.<cially,  to  renounce  or  re- 
tract with  solemnity :  hh,  to  abjure  one's  errors 
or  wrong  practices." 

I  put  my..  It  t.-  thy  dlrv..-ti'in,  ami 

I  iL.p.uk  min.  owiidctraetioii:  her 

The  taint,  ami  Manic.  I  laM  uim.ii  i 

Matbeth,  iv.  3. 

Not  a  few  hrit».ciirih.u.  lialots  i'liov/  t(„.  use  ..f 
Hi" •«••>•  "Hill'  M  ean.e.l  l,y  other  ),  profewlin;  I.,  live 

on  the  lot"  rial  revenues  ot  the  .pint. 

Li, welt.  Mmly  Window".,  p  p>4. 

To  Rb)ur»  the  realm,  f.  tiie  ili.  hi  Kuslami.  t.>  .»..r 

Pi  leave  the  countrj*  and  to  v .  r  r.  r  urn  :  ai;  ■  -nOi  l.v  whli  h 
kloin  lii.tnt:  r.  fin:,  n.  .  Ion.  h  miirM  m  m'e  luscs 
.aw  their  live..  8vn.  T»  Itemeumr.  Htrmnt,  Abjmn,Klc. 
i^  i   re^tii-nil.l.  .!i-rn..»*.  lw.e  t.ne;k. 


II.  iii.'rrtrw.    To  ti.Ke  an  oalb  of  abjuration. 

One  Tli"ni:L«  Ihir.ilne;,  ,  ,  .  who  had  tiArtovo"  j.i  th<  rear 

imsi.  Itf.  toimrt,  ma.  of  ltet.  L  Ms. 

abjurementt  lab-  j.-.r'nienl ).  •>.  The  act  of  ab- 
juring ;  ri'iitineintion.    ./.  Ila!!, 

abjurer  i  ab-jii'rer!,  n.  [i  tilijnri  +  -»  rl.]  tine 
who  abjure,  or  forswears. 
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ftbtaror  <ah-jn'ror),  a.    bee  ahfurrr. 

abkar  ( ab'kiir),  «.  [Hind.  Pers.  rtAWr,  a  distil- 
ler, <  Hind.  Pers.  rift,  Skt.  tip,  water,  +  ivir.  Skt. 
Aarii,  making,  <  Skt.  v/  tar,  make  :  m«  aMori.] 
In  India,  one  who  makes  or  sells  spirituous 
liquors;  one  who  pays  abkari. 

abkari,  abkary  (atvkii'ri),  «.   [<  Hind.  Peru. 

tiMitn,  the  liquor-business,  a  distillery,  <uhkur, 
a  distiller:  see  abkar.)  Literally,  the  manu- 
facture nnd  sale  of  spirituous  liquors;  hence, 
specifically,  iu  British  India,  the  government 
excise  upon  such  liquors;  the  licensing  of  deal- 
ers in  strong  drink.  Tlir  method  of  obtaining  revenue 
from  this  source,  called  the  n  ft*  tin  system,  is  by  farming 
nut  the  privilege  id  contractora.  wlio  supply  tlte  tvUil 
dealer*    AUo  spelled  nttlMm,  ouMumry,  etc. 
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language*  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and 

has  been  retained  by  some  of  them,  as  I>atiri, 
Sanskrit,  and  Zend,  while  in  some  it  is  lost,  or 
merged  in  another  case,  as  in  the  genitive  in 
Greek.  It.  is  primarily  the/rom-easc. — 3.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  the  ablative  case: 
as,  an  ablative  construction. 

IX  n.  In  gram.,  short  for  ablative  cane.  See 
ablative,  <!..£'.  Often  abbreviated  to  abl.—  Abla- 
tive absolute,  in  Latin  prum.,  the  name  given  to  a  noun 
with  a  participle  or  some  other  attributive  or  iiuallfymg 
word,  cith.-retpnaaed  «r  uiMierslood.  Iu  the  ablative  rase, 
which  U  not  dependent  upon  any  other  word  >»  the  sen- 


.  and  n.  L 


.  if 


-ka'  zian),  a. 
or  belonging  to  a  (faiic.asian  tribe  occupying 
the  Kusaian  territory  of  Abkhazia  on  the  uorth 


t  coast  of  the  Blaek  Sea. 
EL       A  member  of  this  tribo. 
Also  written  Abbuaan,  Jltchagian, 
abL    An  abbreviation  of  ablative. 
ablactate  (ab-lak'tat),  r.  /.;  pret,  and  pp. 
ablacMM  ppr.  ablactating.    [<  L.  abtactatiu, 
pp.  of  ablaetare,  wean,  <  ab,  from,  +  lactare, 
givo  suck :  see  lactation.}  To  wean  from  the 
breast.  (Kare.l 
ablactation  (ab-lak-ta'shon),  n.   [<  L.  ablacta- 
tio(n-),  weaning,  <  ablactarc,  wean:  see  ablac- 
tate.]   1.  The  weaning  of  a  child  from  the 
breast.— 2.  In  horl.,  same  as  inarching.  See 

ISO"  IT*. 

ablaquet.  ablackt  (ab'lak),  n.  A  sort  of  stuff 
umtf  in  the  middle  ages,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  from  the  silk  of  a  tuollusk,  the  pinna, 
and  probably  similar  to  that  still  made  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  same 
material. 

ablaqneatet  {ab-lak'w&-at),  v.  t.  [<L.  abla- 
guealiu,  pp.  of  ablaqu'eare,  turn  up  the  earth 
around  a  tree,  prop,  disentangle,  loosen,  (ab, 
from,  +  laqueus,  u  noose:  see  lace.']  To  lay 
bare  in  cultivation,  as  the  roots  of  trees, 
ablaqueataont  (ab-lak-wea'shon),  n.  [<  I*.  ab- 
tayueal*a(n-i,  (  abla/jueare :  see  abtaqueat?.']  A 
laying  bitro  of  the  roots  of  trees  to  expose 
them  to  the  air  and  water.  Evelyn. 
ablastetniC  (a-bla»-tem'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  <i-  priv. 

+  E.  Iiloxtcmie.]  Not  hlastemic;  non-germinal. 
ablastOUS  (a-blas'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ti  i/airror,  not 
budding,  barren,  <  d-  priv.  +  jfAartrSe,  a  bud, 
germ.]  Without  germ  or  bud. 
ablate*  I'ab-lat'),  v.t.  [<L.ablattu.  taken  awav: 
e.)  To  take  away ;  remove.  Hotmif. 
(ab-la'shon),  «.  f<  L.  ablation-),  a 
taking  away,<  ahlntu*,  takeu  away:  see  ablate 
andaM»Jf«re, «.]  1.  A  carrying  or  taking  away ; 
removal ;  suppression. 

Prohibition  extend*  tn  »ll  luJiHUrv.  whether  done  by 
forcr  or  fraud  .  whether  It  be  t.yaWnfum  or  i>rvv«nt]<>n  or 
i  u  taming  ..f  right*        Jer.  Taylor,  tin  at  Exemplar,  )  37. 

t  omplrt*  ahlaHon  ut  ih«  functiofui  of  tlir  ncTY.nu  «v». 
trill  in  atatli.  Jour,  o/  Mrnt.  Se\.,  XXII.  1J. 

2.  In  mrd.,  the  taking  from  the  body  by  me- 
chanical means  of  anything  hurtful,  as  a 
Jixeaiw-d  limb,  a  tumor,  it  foreign  body,  pus, 
<>r  excrement. — 3.  In  ckrm.,  the  removal  of 
whatever  is  fliiished  or  no  longer  necessary. — 
4.  In  (irol^  the  wearing  away  or  waste-  of  a 
glacier  by  melting  or  evaporation. 

ablatitlOUB  lab-la-tish'usj,  a.  [<L.  ablatmi, 
taken  awny.  +  -ifiiM,  -icius,  E.  -itiotix,  as  in  nri- 
fiititious.  attxcititioHti,  etc.]  Having  the  quality 
or  character  of  ablatioii.  AblatttlOttS  force,  in 
oiiron.,  tlrtt  ft,p'c  wlili  li  <llmitii»lif«  tin'  trruvilutinti  „f  a 
m.  llltr  t<,«ar,l  IU  plioe  t,  ami  rapvcially  <'f  tlir  lum.n  to- 
war. I  the  «rth.    .V.  #•;  /( 

ablatival  (ab-U-ti'val),  a.  [(.ablative  +  -a/.] 
In  ;/r«i«.,  pertaining  or  similar  to  the  ablative 
case.    See  ablatu;. 

The  ahtatital  \*n  nf  the  ifetlltiTe 

Iran:  Amir.  Philal.  An.,  XV,  6. 

ablative  (ab'ln-tiv  V.  and  h.  [<L.  <«ftrWirw.x.tlie 
name  of  a  case,  orig.  deimtiiig  that  from  which 
aotnething  is  (ukeii  ituuv,  <  tiblatm,  pp.  asso- 
ciated with  mfrrrr,  tak«'  away, <«(•.  =  E.  off,  + 
ft  rn  =  ¥..  fcwrl,  with  which  are  associated^  the 
pt«.  Uitnn  and  «.upine  latum,  OL.  tlatun,  tlatum, 
V  'ila  =Gr.  z'/irtai.  l>ear.  akin  to  OL.  ttikrr,  L. 
UtlUri,  lift,  and  K  tholri,  q.  v.]  1,  a.  I.  Taking 
or  tending  to  take  away  ;  tending  to  remove  ; 
pertaining  to  ablation. "  [Rare.] 

Whtre  the  heart  !•  f.ir.  .t»ll.*l  w||li  lab-opinUm.  riMaJnv 
dirrclioiH  are  (outnl  in,  ilftill  t<i  nnti<aiti  fm>r.  ere  »t-  ,*n 
leame  truth.  Ity.  Hall,  Sermnni,  IHtx-U  of  Appearance. 
2.  In  aram.,  noting  removal  or  separation: 
applied^ to  a  case  which  fornis  part  of  the  origi- 


t^'IUH' 

ablaut  (ab'lout ;  G.  pron.  Sp'lout), n.  [G.,<a6, 
oil,  noting  substitution,  +  taut,  n.,  sound,  <  laut, 
a., loud:  svvloud.\  In  philol., a  substitution  of 
one  vowel  for  another  in  the  body  of  the  root  of 
a  word,  accompanying  a  modification  of  use  or 
meaning :  as,  bind,  band,  bound,  ttond,  German 
bund;  more  especially,  the  change  of  a  vowel  to 
indicate  tense-change  in  strong  verbs,  instead 
of  the  addition  of  a  syllable  (-cd),  as  in  weak 
:  as,  get,  gat,  got ;  gink,  tank,  sunk. 
(a-blaV ),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  or  a.  [<  a8, 
prep.,  on,  +  Warf1,  q.  v.]  1.  On  fire;  in  a 
blaze:  burning  briskly :  as,  the  bonfire  is  ablaze. 
—  2.  Figuratively,  in  a  state  of  excitement  or 
eager  desire. 

The  young  Combrldire  democrat*  wen  all  ablau  to  as- 
sist Torrijoa.  Carlyl*. 

Thin  waa  Kmown'i  method,  ...  to  write  the  perfect 
line,  to  set  tlu  Imagination  sMa»  with  a  tingle  Terse. 

TU  CenTury,  XXVII.  MO. 

3.  Gleaming ;  brilliantly  lighted  up :  as,  nW<i.-« 
with  jewelrv. 
ablei  (a'bl),*a.  [<  BIE.  able,  abel,  etc.,  <  OF.  able, 
habit  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  habil,  It.  abile,  <  U  habilu, 
ace.  hahilem,  apt,  expert,  <  habere,  have,  hold: 
gee  habit.]  1.  Having  power  or  means  suffi- 
cient; qualified;  competent:  a«.aman  able  to 
perform  military  service  j  a  child  is  not  able 
to  reason  on  abstract  subjects. 
Every  man  shall  give  aa  he  ii  able.  Deut.  xei.  IT. 

To  »«  eonaclunt  of  free  will  mutt  mean  to  bo  eonacloiu, 
before  I  have  d«IJed.  that  I  am  abi»  to  d.ckle  either 

J.  S  Mill. 

to  meh  a  point  aa  to  bo 

y  feat*. 

Mattiulay,  loril  Ba<«n. 
2.  Legally  entitled  or  authorized  ;  having  the 
requisite  legal  qualification :  as,  an  illegitimate 
son  is  not  able  to  take  by  inheritance.— 3.  In 
an  absolute  sense :  (a)  Vigorous;  active. 

Ill*  lllirhneu  eoinea  Jioat  from  Marseilles,  of  as  able  body 
Sa  When  lie  numbered  Ulirty.  Slmk.,  All  s  Well,  Iv.  a. 

(6)  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of  mind, 
or  intellectual  qualifications :  us,  an  able  min- 
ister. 

Provide  out  of  all  the  people  abU  men.        El.  «riii  a. 

With  the  aaaaaaination  of  Count  Bosai.  the  abUrt  ol  the 
IUmian  palriots,  there  ranbhed  a  lut  hope  of  any  other 
than  a  violent  solution  of  the  Papal  question. 

£.  IHcry.  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  K. 

Able  for  U  now  reirarded  aa  a  seottiLism,  thnagh  Shalc- 


"  Be  able  /or  thine  enemy  rattler  in  power  than  use." 

Alls  Well,  I,  1. 

Ills  soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  wen*  hanlly  .iftV/or 
such  a  mjireh.  f'rincijjal  llutterttrm. 

Able  seaman,  a  aeauian  who  U  roinrxtent  to  perform 
an)  work  which  may  lie  nnulred  of  hlui  on  lioard  ship, 
such  aa  nttliut  and  placing/  rUtflnir,  nukiiue  mid  raendiiu: 
wilH.  la  a>|ilitioii  to  the  al-llJIy  to  "  hand,  reef,  and  steer." 
-  SyTL  1  and  J.  Capable,  imnpcteul,  nualilitd.  lilted, 
•nkiiuale,  effldent;  stn..iu:.  stunl).  powerful,  vigorous; 
tali  tiled,  accomplUihed.  rleviT. 

able1*  (a'bl),  f.  /.     [<  ME.  abten,  abilrn.  ena- 
ble, <  MK.  abb,  abil,  aide.]    1.  To  enable. 
And  life  by  this  death  atlW  shall  onntmll 
lleath,  whom  thy  death  slew.  />.. 

2.  To  warrant  or  answer  for. 

None  does  ulfeiid,  none,  I  «ay  noi 

.-Ti.rc.,  U  ar,  It.  «. 
("  For  fodie  time  the  u  rb  a>Je  wa*  not 
Uldiup  llale  u».-»  It  ..(t.-n  ,  Hl»h.  p  Uliin.  r,  .• 
In   IKmne,  Chuimuu: i,etc . .hav,-  Ir  M,> ."     y  ll.ilt  ] 

able-  (ii'bls,  n.  [F.:  we  ablet.]   Sun:e  as  ablet. 

-able,  -ible.  [ia  l  MK.  -able,  <  OF.  -able,  mod. 
F.  -able  —  Sp.  -abU  —  I'g.  -art  I  =  It.  ^ihilr,  <  L. 
-tibili.*,  ncc.  -abib  m  ;  (hi  MK.  -ibl, ,  <OF.  -ible, 
-eblt;  mod.  F.  -ift7e  =  Sp.  -iM<'  =  Pg.  -»re  f  =  It . 
-Utile,  <  L.  -ibitiA.  ncc.  ->hiUm;  (y  Irar-lv  - -ble, 
<  L.  -ibilin,  ace  -ilnlem.  etc. ;  being  Jtle,  L. 
-bilit,  HiifBxed  in  Latin  to  a  verb-stem  ending, 
or  made  to  end,  in  a  vowel,  a.  i,  i,  etc, :  see 
•ble.  Rxaiii]iles  are:  ill)  ami-able,  <  MK.  <iimi- 
(?/i/f,  <  OF,  aimnhh;  <  L.  amiealnli.t,  friendlv, 
< (i»ixvf-rt',  make  friendlv:  (b)  korr-ible,  <  ME. 
horrible,  orrible,  <  OF.  orrible,  <  L.  horribilit, 


ablet 

<*©rre>f,  shudder;  (c)  lUI-eble  (negative,  in- 
delible, conformed  to  preceding),  <  L.  delebilit, 
<  dele-re,  destroy.  From  adjectives  in  -ble  are 
formed  nouns  in  -ne*x  (-hle-nett),  or,  from  or 
after  the  L.,  in  •bilitg,  which  in  some  cases  is  a 
restored  form  of  MK.  and  OF.  -blele,  <  L.  -bili- 
tat,  ace.  -hM-tat-em.  See  -bit,  -bilitu,  -ity,  -ty.] 
A  common  termination  of  English  adjectives, 
especially  of  those  based  on  verbs.  To  the  baae  to 
which  It  Is  attuched  it  generally  adds  the  notion  ol  rn|ntbl* 
of.  worthy  of,  and  sometuue*  full  of,  raiptiig  :  na,  oAfirtn- 
rtftfe,  capable  of  being  obtained  ;  tUernUr,  ea|i«blv  of  beliur 
bi>rne  :  lawtaHe,  worthv  of  praise  ;  rr,ii\Wi.  that  may  bw 
believed,  or  worthy  of  belief ;  /oreiUe.  lull  ol  force  ;  Aor- 
ribte,  ItrriW*,  full  of  or  causing  horror,  terror.  Many  of 
tlHHUi  ailjectives,  such  aa  Uiernbi*.  enitibli,  Umhte.  havA 
been  borrowed  dire<-tl)  from  the  Littln  or  tike  rVench,  and 
are  in  a  toiucwhat  dliferent  jKialtton  frocn  thiaw?  formed  by 
ashling  the  temUnation  to  an  already  existing  Engliah 
wonl,  as  Ul  Uiu  ea«J  <if  oototwinfe.  Adjectives  of  tills 
kind,  with  a  i«asa[ve  aiarrdflcatloti.  are  the  most  iiiuneroua, 
aiwi  the  Imuo  niity  tie  Anglo-Maxoii  or  Latin;  ratable,  bear. 
abU.  reaeta/le,  betit-mbU,  eu*.,  an<  of  the  birmer  kind.  iH 
those  tn  -nnfewlth  an  aetlvo  slgnlllcatlon  w'o  mny  nientlon 
deleetabU,  ettitabU,  nitmbU,  Of  a  miiiter  slgnlltcatlon  arw 
durable,  eovaUe,  eon/vrmabU.  All  these  are  from  verbal 
bases,  hut  there  are  others  derived  from  nonna,  such  aa 
uefiortdMe,  otyertion.aafe,  peeueahle,  salable-  trrvieeaUt. 
Aa  to  when  .able  and  when  -ible  la  to  tie  used,  Mr.  KiUed- 
ward  Hall  remarks :  "  Generally,  the  termlnatinn  Is  -WJa, 
If  the  baae  la  the  essentially  uncorrupted  stem  of  a  Latin 
Infinitive  or  supine  of  any  conjugation  hut  the  tint.  .  .  . 
To  tiitf  rule  given  abuee,  however,  there  are  many  excep- 
tion*. ,  .  .  To  all  verba,  then,  from  the  Anglo.Kaxon,  to 
all  baaed  on  the  uncorrupted  lnnnllival  stems  of  Latin 
verba  of  the  first  coujuinitiou.  and  to  all  substantives, 
whencesoever  sprung,  we  annex  .nfrfe  only."  See  his  work 
"(in  English  Adjectives  in  Able,  with  special  iteference 
tn  Reliable,"  pp.  ib-tl. 

able-bodied  (a'bl-bod'id),  a.  [<ablel  +  body 
+  -eif*.  1  Having  a  sound,  strong  body ;  having 
strength  sufficient  for  physical  work :  as,  a 
dozen  able-bodied  men ;  an  able-boilied  sailor. 
In  a  ship's  papers  abbreviated  to  A.  II. 

Feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 
Grew  plump  and  ableAwdiea. 

Tennveem,  The  Goose. 

ablegate-!  (ab'le-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  ablegatus,  pp. 
of  ablegare,  send  away,  <  ab,  off,  away,  +  legare. 
Bend  as  ambassador:  see  legate.]'  To  send 
abroad. 

ablegate  (ab'le-gat),  a.  [<L.  abtegalut,  pp.: 
see  ablegate,  r.]  A  papal  envoy  who  carries 
insignia  or  present*  of  honor  "to  newly  ap- 
pointed cardinals  or  civil  dignitaries.  ApostaUa 
ablegates  are  of  higher  rank  than  those  desig- 
nated pontifical. 

ablegatlon  (ab-K-ga'shon),  n.    [<  L.  ablega- 
fio(n-),  <  aNegart :  see  ablegate,  v.]    The  act 
of  ablegating,  or  sending  abroad  or  awny ;  the 
act  of  sending  out. 
An  artiftrurioax  aUepatiun  of  the  spirit*  into  this  or  that 

determinate  part  of  the  b*ld). 

l>r.  //.  Jfore,  Alllld.  against  Atllelam.  I  11.  7. 

abl  en  (ab'len),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  ablrt. 
ableneSBt  (a'bl-nes),  n.  [<  MK.  almlnimt,<  rtftsj, 
abrl,  able,  +  -neiuse,  -ness.]    Ability;  power. 

I  wist  well  thine  able  nest  niy  srrvl.y,  t«'.  further. 

Te.tamenl  ,/ ioiw. 

Ablephari  (a-blcf 'n-ri ),  n.  pi.  A  group  of  rep- 
tiles taking  name  from  the  genus  Abltpharux. 

AblepharttS  l  a-blef'a-rus),  n.  [Xl,„  <  Gr.  uM- 
orifinr,  without  eyelids,  <  a-  priv.,  without,  +  tlU- 
fapov,  eyelid,  <  ',l?.lzen;  see.    Cf.  itblepsia.]  A 


of  harmless  lizards,  family  Srtnciiler, 
with  five-toed  feet  and  only  rudimeiitary  eye- 

ablepsia  fa-blep'si-ii),  a.  [LL.,  <  r;r.  i.i>fi<,m, 
blindness,  <  ii-  priv.,  not,  +  ,(/r- o.;,  <  ti>tren; 
see.]  Want  of  sight ;  blindness.  fKnre.] 

ablepsy  (a-)ilep'si),  «.    Same  as  ablrpna. 

abloptically  (n-blep'ti-kal-ij,  adr.  [<ab 


.  vlr. 

iabCpl-)  +'-ie  +  -,il  +  -/y-J.]  Blindly  ;  utiob- 
servinglv;  inadvertentlv. 
ablet  (nli'let),  n.  [<  Fi  abl,  tie.  dim.  of  aUe,  < 
ML.  obula,  for  nlbula,  u  bleak,  <lim.  of  L.  albus, 
while  :  see  alb.]  A  local  English  I  Westmore- 
land) name  of  the  bleak.  See  bleak2,  n.  Also 
and  able. 


uigiii 


by  Google 


and  pp.  abluded, 
>  different  from, 


ablewh&ekets 

ablewhacketa  (a'bl-whak-ets), ».  [<  abU  (un- 
certain, perhaps  alluding  lo  able  teaman) 
+  whack.  ]  A  game  of  cards  played  by  Bailors, 
in  which  tho  loser  receive*  a  whack  or  blow 
witb  a  knotted  handkerchief  for  every  game 
he  low*.   Also  spelled  abelichackct*. 

ablitfatet  (ab'li-gat),  v.t.  [<L.  ab,  from,  + 
UyalM>,  pp.  of  ligare,  tie:  nee  lien  and  obli- 
gate.]   To  tie  up  ro  a*  to  hinder.  Bail**. 

abliflationf  (ah-ii-ga'shnn),  ».  The  act  of  tying 
up  ho  us  to  hinder.  Smart. 

ablignritloa  (ab-lig-u-ri»h'on),  n.  [<  L.  ah- 
lignritio(n-),  also  written  ubligurritu>(n-),  u 
consuming  in  feasting,  <  aldigurrire,  consume 
in  feasting,  lit.  lick  away,  <  ab,  away,  +  ligur- 
rire.  lick,  be  dainty,  akiii  to  lingere,  lick,  and 
K.  lifk,  <i.  v.]  Excess;  prodigal  exponso  for 
food.  [Rare.] 

ablina,  adr.    See  aildinn. 

ablocate  (ub'lo-kat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abto- 
eated,  ppr.  aUoeating.  [<  L.  abloeatux,  pp.  of 
aldorarr,  let  out  on  'hire,  <  ab.  from,  +  loearr, 
let  out,  place  :  see  locale.]  To  let  out ;  lease. 

ablocation  (ab-lp-ka'shou),  «.  A  letting  for 
hire ;  lease. 

abloom  (a-blom'),  prep.  j,br.  nnadr.  orfl.  [<o-S, 
prep.,  +  bloom*.]  In  a  blooming  state;  in 
blossom. 

abludet  (ab-lod'  <.  r.  i. :  pret 
ppr.  abluding.  [<  L«.  abtudere,  be 
(  ab,  from,  t  ludere,  plav.  Cf.  Or.  0T(«tf«',  sing 
out  of  tune,  dissent,  i  ot<5  (=  L.  ab),  from, 
+  afav,  sing.]  To  be  unlike;  differ;  be  out 
of  harmony.    [Rare  ] 

The  wise  wilier  of  •■ur  Stmt*  not  roach  aUuding  tram 
(lie  counsel  of  llmt  blessed  «i««tle 

Hp  Hal/,  Balm  ot  GUead,  ril.  1. 

abluent  (ab'lij-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  abluent.!-)*, 
ppr.  of  ablnrrr,  wash  off,  cleanse,  <  ab,  off,  + 
Inert  =  Or.  hiUiy,  wash.]  I.  a.  Washing; 
cleansing;  purifying. 

II.  «.  In  mnl. :  (<j)  That  which  purifies  the 
blood,  or  carries  off  impurities  from  the  system, 
especially  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  a 
detergent,  (ft I  That  which  removes  filth  or 
viscid  matter  from  ulcers  or  from  the  skin, 
ablation  (ab-lii'shon ),  n.  [<  ME.  ablution,  ab- 
lueioun,  <  OF.  ablution,  <  L.  eiWwfio(s>\  <  ab- 
luere,  wash  off:  see  abluent,  a.]  1.  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  the  act  of  washing ;  a  cleansing 
or  purification  by  water. —  2.  Any  ceremonial 
washing.  <n)  Among  the  Oriental  races,  a  washing  of  the 
person  or  of  parts  of  11.  a*  the  hands  and  fsce,  anil  arnnnuz 
the  Hebrews  also  of  garments  and  vessels,  as  a  religious 
duty  n«i  curtain  occasion!,  or  In  preparation  for  some 
rcllKtoas  act,  as  a  sign  or  moral  purification,  anil  sometimes 
In  token  of  Innocence  of.  or  aiwence  «t  responsibility  for. 
sotii*  particular  crime  or  chare*  (whene*  the.  expression 
"  t»  wssh  mtc'i  handi  of  anything  "\  The  Mohammedan 
law  require*  ablution  licfore  each  of  the  Ave  daily  prayers, 
and  permit*  It  bi  be  performed  with  aaud  when  water  can- 
not lx'  procured,  a*  in  the  desert. 
There  H  a  natural  iiulmMwmi  the  oWufum  of  Uie 
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abnegare,  refuse,  deny,  <  ab,  off,  +  negart,  deny : 
so*  negation.]  To  deny  (anything)  to  one's 
self;  renounce  ;  give  up  or  surrender. 


The  government  which  . 
oatino  It*  own  very  nature,  take  tho  lead  In  making  rebel- 
lion an  excuse  for  revolution, 

l^HrU,  Stud)'  Windows,  p.  Mtt. 

abnegation  (ab-n«Vga'sbon},  n.  f  <  L.  abnega- 
fi«(  h-),  denial,  <  tibnrijarr,  deny :  see  abnegate.  ] 
The  net  of  ubuegnting  ;  u  renunciation. 

With  abn*>Kttion  of  God,  of  hut  honour,  and  of  religion, 
tliey  may  retain  ttau  frleu<Ubl|i  of  the  oourt. 

Krvt,  Letter  Ui  Uuet'B  Ret  of  Scut. 
JiKticlous  confirmation,  Judlclnon  ttlmt'jatiiw. 

Carlftr,  The  Illalnond  Necklace. 

abnegativa  vab'ne-ga-tiv  or  nlvneg'a-tiv),  a. 


aboU 

has  merged  in  the  E.  phrase.  Cf.  aboard*.] 
I.  a<fr.  1.  On  the  deck  or  in  the  hold  of  a  ship 
or  vessel ;  into  or  upon  a  vessel.  [In  the  17.  8. 
used  also  of  railroad-cars  and  other  vehicles.] 


Denying;  negativ* 
abnegator  i«b'nfi 


ve.  Clarke. 


KaroO 


[Ha 


■ga-tor>f  n.  [L.,  a  denier.] 
One  who  abnegates,  denies,  renounces,  or  op- 
poses. .Sir  E.  Sandys. 
abnerval  (ab-ner'voU,  a.  [<  L.  ab,  tram,  + 
nerrus,  nerve.]  From  or  away  from  the  nerve. 
Applied  to  electrfual  > urrenu  paulng  In  a  muxcular  filler 
from  the  point  ot  application  of  a  nervc-Sber  toward  11h> 
extremities  of  the  muscular  fiber, 

abnet  (ab'net),  n.  f<  Heb.  abnet,  a  belt.]  1. 
In  JetcM  aMtiq.,  a  ginile  of  fine  linun  worn  bv 
priests.    Also  calle<J  aAanrf. 


as  were  uthinf. 
Speiurr,  K.  y.,  II.  vl.  4. 
2.  Alongside  ;  by  the  side ;  on  one  side. 
Ho  was  desirous  of  kevpliur  the  cuasl  of  America  aboard. 

C«*.  Voy  aires. 

Aboard  main  tacit  t  (rmu/.i,  an  order  u>  haul  one  of 
the  lower  comers  ot  the  mainsail  down  to  the  chess- 
tree,  -  Ail  aboard  1  the  order  to  go  on  hoard  or  enter, 
upon  the  starting-  of  a  vessel  or  (r  K  )  railroad-train.— 
To  fall  aboard  of,  lo  come  or  strike  ajrainst :  uid  of  a 
ship  which  alriltca  ii^nunst  anotluT  hroa.tskle  on  or  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  Such  a  colliavin  Is  dlttliu  lively  called  ail 
irtKpnfa.vr.  To  get  aboard,  in  atl  foal  of.  as  a  ship.  - 
To  go  aboard,  to  enter  a  ship;  embark.  To  haul 
aboard  (nanf.X  to  haul  down  the  weather  clew  of  the  fur.' 
or  main  course  by  the  lack  to  the  buiukia  or  deck. —  TO 
keep  the  land  r  coast  aboard  <<H>urx  to  keep  within 
slitht  of  land  while  aalltinr  aluim  It. 
We  sailed  leisurely  down  the  coast  before  a  light  fair 


R.  U.  l>a«a,  Jr..  Before  the  Msst.  p  144. 
To  lay  aboard  (uml.k  to  run  alongside  of.  as  an  o 
ship,  fur  the  purpose  of  fiaiitiiig'. 

II.  ;»rrp.  1.  Onboard;  into. 


of  priest*.  In  their  |dain  wliite  irarmenta 
abnrit  of  many  foldi.  aiwl  (ronreous  colors. 

L.  Valtae*.  Ben-Hur.  p.  5.10. 

2.  In  snrg.,  a  bandage  resembling  a  Jewish 
priest's  girdle, 
abnodatet  ( ab'no-dat  :>,  «•.  f.  [<  L.  nlmodata*,  pp. 
of  abnodarr,  cut  off  ktiots,  <  ah  (=  E.  ofT)  + 
Norfurc,  fill  with  ktiots, <  »««<«*  =  K.  knot:  see 
ijorfe  and  knot.]  To  cut  knots  from,  as  trees. 
Blount. 

abnodatlont  (ttb-n<»-.la'shon),  «.  The  act  of 
cutting  away  the  knots  of  trees. 

abnormal  (ab-tt6r'mal  i,  a.  ^<  L.  almormu, 
deviating  from  a  fixtnl  rule,  irregular,  <  ab, 
from,  +  norma,  a  rule  :  see  noriw  aud  normal. 
Earlier  anttrnuil,  q,  v.]  Not  conformed  or 
conforming  to  rule  ;  deviating  from  a  type  or 


thm  ui  the  s.,ul. 
Jrr.  Tartar,  Wi 


(6)  In  tho  K»m,  Calk,  rh  :  (O  The  washing  of  the  feet  of 
the  poor  (John  xtlt,  It)  on  Maundy  or  Holy  Thursday, 
called  oui adiifu  nt.    (2)  The  wsshlns  of  the  celebrant's 


hiuids  before  and  after  comtnilnion.  (r>  In  the  Kasfern 
CAiutA,  the  purification  of  the  newly  baptlird  on  the 
eighth  day  after  baptism. 

8.  In  the  Bom.  t  alk.  Ch.,  the  wine  and  water 
which  after  communion  are  separately  |w>ured 
into  the  chalice  over  the  thumb  and  index- 
finger  of  the  officiating  priest,  who  drinks  this 
ablution  before  going  on  with  the  closing 
prayers. — 4t.  In  chem.,  the  purification  of 
bodies  by  the  atTnsion  of  a  proper  liquor,  as 
water  to  "dissolve  salts. —  0.  In  m«/.,the  wash- 
ing of  the  bodv  externally,  as  by  baths,  or 
intcrnnllv,  by  ifiluent  fluids. —  6.  The  water 
used  in  cleansing. 

^clean^^slMV-sT"'' Jlw.&n'oH.  main 

Pap*,  lllsd.  1.  4li 

ablntlonary  (ab-lo'shon-4-ri\  a.  Pertaining 
to  ablution. 

abluvion  (ab-lO'vi^in),  it.  [<  ML.  abluru>(n-\ 
a  changed  form  of  li.  fiNwrium,  a  flood  or  del- 
uge, <  ablnerr,  wush  off  :  se*?  ablm-nt,  a.]  If.  A 
flood.— 2.  That  which  is  washed  off  or  awav. 
/>ir.4;*f.  [Kare.] 

ably'  (u'bli),  adr.    [Ore.  aMiehe,  <  aM,  able, 


lar; 

An  anpunenl  is.  that  the  al«ive-specifk-d  bret-ds.  though 
agreeing  generally  in  constitution,  hablu,  voice,  cobmr 
lag.  and  In  must  parts  of  their  structure,  with  the  wild 
rock  pigeon,  jet  are  crrtalnlv  highly  «*»oroia/  in  other 
parts  of  their  structure,  Mrrtrin,  Origin  of  Species,  L 
Abnormal  dlspersloa.  see  <n*prr*xm. 

Abnormales  (alvnor-tnu'leg),  «.  pi.  [Nl... 
y\.  nf  abnormali*  :  see  nhiiorrnKi/.]  In  omifA., 
in  Garroil's  and  Forbes's  arrnngoinent  of  l'a»- 
teres,  a  division  of  the  'l»eine*  or  .■fcroMi^oxfi 
established  for  tho  Australian  genera  .Vrnurn 
nnd  Atriehia,  the  lyre-bird  and  scrub-bird,  on 
account  of  the  abnormal  construction  of  the 
svrinx.    Ke«  Atriebiidtr  and  Menurida. 

abnormality  ab-nor-mari-ti).  »  [<  abnormal 
+  -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ab- 
normal ;  deviation  from  a  standard,  rule,  or 
type  ;  irregularity  ;  abnormity. 

The  rrcoimltlon  of  the  aiowtrmufirjr  of  Ids  state  was  In 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  assured.  .tf.ud.  IX.  1 12. 

2.  That  which  is  abnormal;  that  which  is 
characterized  by  deviation  from  a  standard, 
rule,  or  type  ;  an  abnormal  feature. 

The  word  |  vice  |,  in  Its  true  and  original  meanlng.slgnl- 
fios  a  fault,  an  aimarmalilp.       rop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVI,  1st 


+  '-tiehr,  -ly2.]  In 
ability. 

-ably.  [<  -able  +  -In-.  ME.  aM-liebr:  so  -ft/y, 
-ihly.]  The  teniiiiiiition  of  adverbs  from  adjec- 
tives in  -a'Je. 

abnegate  (ab'ne-giit  i.  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <i6mc- 
gated,  ppr.  abnegating.    [<  L.  abnegatu*,  pp.  of 


i]  btsly  presented  the  estraordinary 
number  of  twenty -five  distinct  ahnarmatilu*. 

Unnrin,  tlesccllt  of  Mab,  I.  1H.V 

abnormally  (ab-ndr'mol-i),  adr.  In  an  ab- 
normal manner. 

hyTroTmind  irr  iniagiiuliun.  an  also  sanwliiues  projected 
outwanl,  and  Nfonie  the  delusive  sigus  of  eslemal  ols- 
Jects  haviiift  no  elL.lence.  Ac  t\>n>'.  Sirfit,  p.  72. 

abnormity  (ab-nor'mi-th.  n.  [<  almormou* 
+  -ify,  on  tyiH'  of  rnormitu,  <  rmrrmons,]  In-eg. 
ularity ;  deformity;  abnonnality. 

Itluiulc  and  whitish  hair  being,  jirojierly  speaking,  art 

abn/t'rmitp.  P<>p.  Srt.  .Vt.,  XX 11,  07. 

The  fsnulalc  current  which  cures  some  dre|>-^-atcd  nt.. 
t.ormil>i  of  nutrition.  J.  Pittt,  c'.w.  I'biL,  I  airi 

[<  L.  almormu, 
.<  1. 

iD. 

Hi.     i  . 

be  railed  nfc.we»,.«., 

Il„llam,  1,11  Hi.t  .  IV.  Sd. 

aboard1  :n-ls'>nl' \  vrrji.  phr.  us  odr.  and  ;<rr/i. 
[<  ME.  oii  Intrde.  <  AS.  on  l«>rde  (d»t.),  on  bord 
(  ace. ):  prep.  oi».  on ; 
see  board.  Cf. 


2.  Upon;  across;  athwart.  [Itare.] 

Nor  Iron  hands  noiwrtl 
The  l^ontle  sea  by  thrlr  huge  navy  cast 

Sptnirr,  Virgil's  Onat,  1.  so. 

aboard^  (a-bord'),  n.  [<  V.  abord.  approach, 
<  aborder,  approach  the  shore,  lanrl.  approach, 
accost  (cf.  d  bord,  on  board  ),  <  a  (<  I*  ad),  to, 
+  6or<f,  edge,  murgin,  shore,  <  1).  board,  edge, 
brim,  bank,  board  (of  a  ship):  see  <ifc>Mirrfi.) 
Approach.    Also  *|>ellcd  oftortf. 

He  would,  ...  at  the  first  nfniard  of  a  stranger,  .  .  , 
frame  a  right  apprrh<iisloii  of  him 

,SVr  K.  IbW,  Nat.  of  Bodies,  p.  2M. 

abocockt,  abocockedt,  s.  Corrupt  forms  of  hy- 
coeket.    Compare  abaeot. 

abodancet  (a-bd'danB),  m.  [<  nftorfc3  +  -ance.  ] 
An  omen. 

\erbuiu  valde  ominatum,  nnUlnbnlMMi^^  ^  ^ 

abode'  (a-hod'l,  ...  [<  ME.  abood  abod,  ear- 
lier abad,  contiuuauce,  stay, delay, <  ME.  «/«</<-n 
(pret.  abad,  earlier  flfta.i),  abide:  see  abide*.] 

1.  Stay;  continuance  in  a  place;  residence  for 
a  time. 

I  was  once  In  Italy  myself,  but  I  thauk  God  my  abod, 
there  was  oidy  nine  days 

-t.rAu.,,.  uuoU-d  by  l.iwell.  Study  Windows,  p.  *0it. 

2.  A  place  of  continuance;  a  dwelling;  a  habi- 
tation. 

But  I  know  Uiy  afcaie,  and  thy  gv.lng  out,  and  thy  com 
lug  la.  Z  Kl.  ill.  27. 

8t.  I>elay :  as,  "  fled  away  without  abode," 
Spemnrr.—to  make  abode,  to  dwell  or  reside.  =  Sjra. 
S.  Resideuce,  dwcllilut,  halstatkin,  domicile,  home,  house, 
lodging,  quarters,  homestead. 

abode2  (a-bod').    l»reterit  of  abide*. 
abode3t  <  u-bod' ), «.   f <  M  E.  a liode,  <  abeden  (pp. 
alitden), '{  AS.  «iVri»i<ia  :  see  a-*  and  Inide'i.]  An 
omen;  a  prognostication  ;  a  foreboding. 
Astroliigtcall  ami  other  like  valne  [iredlclions  and  nsodr*. 

Lyttyale. 

Bigti  thuiul  rlug  Juiw'i  husljand  stirs  my  spirit  with  true 
abode*.  Vtuipman,  llisd,  sill.  146, 

^S,«-]  L 
forelKMle. 


t>sticat« 


abodeStfa-lxVlM, 

foreshow ;  progr 

Thi 

liasldng  the  garment  of  this  jieac 
The  sudden  breach  on't,  SAat. 


To 


abodtd 

Hen.  VIII  ,  I,  1. 

an  omen  ;  forebode  :  as, 
Jrr,  If,  More,  I>ecay  of 


abnonnona  (ab-ii6r'mu«'i,  c 

with  Kiifflx  like  enorn, 

see  abnormal.]    Abnormal ; 


with    century  way 


tilai; 


ill.: 

>rd,  go  aboard  : 
D.  aan  boord  gaan,  go  aboard.    The  E.  d  ?A«.r<f 


H,  isfranx.  To  be 
"  this  abodes  sadly," 
Christian  Piety, 
abodementt  («-lH»d'menl1,  n.     [<  abode*  + 
-ment.]    Foreiioding;  prc^rnostication  ;  omen. 
Tush,  man  !  nt>«rrtn.<i/s  luiut  n.d  now  affright  us 

>»us.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv,  7. 

abodlagt  (a-boMing1,  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  abode*. 

Vt.  Intding.]    Presentiment:  pnvgnostication  ; 

foreboding:  as,  "strange  ominous  abodings  and 

fears,"  Hp.  Bull,  Works.  II.  4«». 
abogadota-bo-Ku'do),  n.  [Sp.,  <  L. 

see   atlrocate.]     An  advocate :  a 
used  in  partF  of  the  I'nited  States  settleil  by 
SjtaninraH. 

aboldean,  aboltean  (u-b<.i-d<.',  -to' >.  ».  [ot 

uncertain  F.  origin.]  A  dam  t<>  prevent  the 
tills-  from  overflowing  a  rnarsh.  fN'ew  Pnins- 
wii-k.  ] 

aboil  (a-boil':,  prep.  phr.  as  o<f<.  or  a.  [<aS, 
prep.,  ~+  fwifJ.]    In  or  int<.  a  boiling  state. 
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abolete 

aboletet  (ab'A-Mt),  a.  t<  L.  'abolihu,  pp.  otabo- 
t**9txre,  decay,  K  obol&re,  destroy:  see  abolish.] 
Old;  obsolete, 
abolish  ( a-bol'ish ),  r.  f.  [<  late  ME.  abolyuken, 
<  OF.  abolist-,  extended  stem  of  abolir,  <  L. 
abolire,  destroy,  abolish,  <  a6,  from,  +  'olere, 
in  coinp.,  grow,  i  To  do  away  with ;  put  an  end 
to;  destroy;  efface  or  obliterate;  annihilate : 
an.  to  abolish  customs  or  institutions;  to  abolish 
slavery;  to  abolish  idols  (Isa.  ii.  18);  to  abolkh 
death  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

Or  wilt  thou  thyself 
AhoiUK  thy  creation,  and  unmake. 
Far  him,  what  {or  thy  glory  Uioo  hot  made  ? 

MUt-m.  P.  L.,  liL  163. 
can,  by  edict,  .  .    afcoftsA  slavery,  and  pay 


Caught  at  the  hilt,  a* 


lac,  p.  211. 

Jw  hand 
i  him. 

Tenm/urn,  Oeraint. 

-Syu.  To  AbalUh.  Repeal,  RttcinJ,  Remit,  Revoke,  Abrv- 
male.  Annul,  Cancel,  end.  destroy,  do  away  with,  aet  aside, 
nullify,  annihilate,  quash,  vacate,  ru*kc  void,  extirpate, 
eradicate.  suppress,  uproot,  erase,  expunge.  AbiAUh  la  a 
stroiu  word,  and  signifies  a  complete  removal.  generally 
hut  not  always  by  a  summary  act.  It  Is  the  word  specially 
used  in  connection  with  things  that  have  been  long  eatab- 
ushed  or  deeply  rooted,  at  an  institution  or  a  custom  :  as. 
to  ftht/uA  alavery  or  polygamy,  Repeat  la  generally  uaca 
of  the  formal  rescinding  of  a  legislative  act.  Abr**int4, 
to  alsdtsh  summarily,  more  often  ax  the  act  of  a  ruler,  hut 
sometimes  of  a  representative  body.  Annul  literally  to 
bring  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  all  force  or  obligation,  ax  a 
law  or  contract.  Reecmd  (literally,  to  cut  short)  ia  coex- 
tensive in  meaning  with  both  repeal  anil  annul.  Recall, 
erstst*  (are  renounced  Cancel  ii  not  used  of  Lawa,  but 
of  deed*,  bonds,  contracts,  etc.,  and  figuratively  of  what- 
ever  may  lie  thought  of  as  crossed  out.  ( In  legal  parlance, 
rescind  Is  never  applied  to  a  statute  ;  it  ia  the  commits!  ex. 
prramiou  for  the  act  of  a  party  in  Justly  repudiating;  a  con- 
tract.  Repeal  is  never  applied  to  a  contract ;  it  bi  tike 
common  expression  for  the  termination  of  tike  existence 
of  a  statute  by  a  Later  statute.  Annul  is  the  common  ex. 
pressloQ  for  the  judicial  act  of  a  court  in  tenninatiuK  the 
existence  of  any  obligation  or  conveyance.  CnncW  is  used 
when  the  Instrument  is  obliterate*]  actually  or  in  legal 
contemplation  :  the  other  words  when  the  obligation  u 
annihilated  Irrespective  of  whether  the  instrument  b  left 
Intact  of  not; 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of 

I  [of  Columbia |. 
Lincoln,  in  Rayiuoud.  p.  1*4. 

Leaving  oat  amended  acts  and  enumerating  only  acu 
entirely  repeated,  the  result  is  that  In  the  last  three 
session*  there  have  been  repealed  .  .  .  ftyi  acts  belonging 
to  the  present  reign,      II  Spencer,  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  6. 

The  king  also  rescind/if  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop 
of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 


Persians,  they 
Burke. 


Whose  laws.  Ilk*  those  of  the  Medea 
cannot  alter  or  oArooaf*. 

Your  promises  are  sins  of  Incofislde-ratkm  at  best ;  and 
you  are  buuud  to  repent  and  annul  them.  Sietrt. 

I  hern  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge.  Ska*.,  T.  0.  of  V.,  v.  4. 

abolJAbable  (a  -  bol  'ish  -  ft  -  bl \  a.  [<  aMish  + 
-alAe.  Cf.  F.  aboligsable.]  Capable  of  being 
abolished  or  annulled,  as  a  law,  rite,  custom, 
etc,  ;  that  may  be  set  aside  or  destroyed. 

And  yet  .  .  .  hope  la  but  deferred ;  not  abolished,  not 
aboliehabie.  Cartyte,  French  Bev.,  I.  iL  s. 

abolishflX  (a-bol'ish-cr),  n.    [<  abolish  +  -crl.] 
One  who  or  that  which  abolishes, 
abolishment  (a-bol'ish-ment),  n.  [<aboli»h  + 
■ment.  Cf.  F.  abolisMemeHl.']  The  act  of 
iug  or  of  putt  ing  an  end  to  ;  abrogation  ; 
stnictioii ;  abolition.    [Now  rare.] 

He  should  think  the  anoluhuunt  of  Episcopacy 
as  would  prove  a  mighty  scandal. 

.SieVr,  Sent,  of  a  Cb.  of  Eng.  Man. 

abolition  (ab-6-lish'on),  a.  [<  F.  abolition, 
<  L.  abolitio(,n-),  <  abolere,  annul,  abolish:  see 
abolinh.']  1.  The  act  of  abolishing,  or  the  state 
of  being  abolished;  annulment;  abrogation; 
utter  destruction:  as,  the  abolition  of  laws, 
decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  customs,  debts,  etc. ; 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  most  frequent  ose  of 
the  word  In  recent  times  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
effort  to  p«it  an  end  to  the  system  of  slavers-,  which  was 
niilishcd  in  the  I  nited  States  in  1WJ6  by  the 
Jiietidtnent  to  the  Constitution. 
For  the  amalgamation  of  races,  ami  for  lht  abolitim  of 
silletuure.  she  lliritaln)  to  chiefly  Indebted  to  the  influence 

which  the  priesthood  tn  the  middle  Sue*  exercised  over 
the  laity.  Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2f.  In  law :  (a)  Permission  to  desist  from 
further  prosecution.  (6)  Remission  of  pun- 
ishment ;  condonation.  [In  the  civil.  French,  and 
German  law.  <  WU<a  it  used  nearly  synonymously  with 
parion,  remiarion,  ,rn»c».  «core  Is  the  generic  term; 
s*»nf<.n,  by  those  laws,  Is  the  clemency  extended  by  the 
prince  to  a  participant  In  crime  who  is  not  a  principal  or 
accomplice .  rrmUeton  is  granted  III  cases  of  Involuntary 
homicide  and  self-defense.  Al*4itvm  U  used  when  the 
crime  eannnt  l<e  remitted.  The  prince  liy  letter*  of  uholi 
ttoa  may  remit  the 
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tetice  has  been  rendered.  Rmtrier.]  s  ByiL  Overthrow, 
annulment,  obllteratkm,  extirpation,  snpprcasiaa. 

abolitioiial  (ab-o-lish'oti-»il),  a.  Pert«ining  or 
relating  to  abolition. 

aboUtionary(»b-v-Ush'on-a-ri),«.  Destructive; 
abolitioual. 

aboUtiouism  ab-o-lish'gn-izm),  n.  [<abolition 
+  -turn.]  belief  in  the  principle  of  abolition, 
as  of  slavery ;  devotion  to  or  advocacy  of  the 
opinions  of  abolitionists. 

abolitionist  (ab-o-lish'on-ist),  a.  [<«fco/if»'os 
+  ~ist;  s=  F.  alH>htionni*tr.  J  A  person  who 
favor*  the  abolition  of  some  law,  institution, 
or  custom.  HpeclAcally.  one  of  tb.»c  who  favnre.1 
and  sought  to  effect  the  abiilition  of  alaver>*  in  the  t  nlted 
States.  lie f, ire  IKflD  tlMssr  persons  getieniMy  ailvix-sted 
gradual  and  voluntary  emaivclpatlon.  Aftrr  that  time 
many  liegan  to  intixt  on  immediate  abolition,  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholders.  A  portiiwi  of 
Oie  alvlitioniau  formed  the  Uhcrty  parly,  wh^-h  after 
ward  acted  with  the  Krce.aoll  ami  Kcpuhlli'-an  partlra,  and 
finally  became  merged  in  the  latter.   See  oWlfion,  1. 

abolitionize  (i»lvo-l'»l»'ou-ir),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  abolitionizrrt,  ppr.  iibvlitionicing.  to  im- 
bue with  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  aboli- 
tionists. 

abolla  (a-bol'ii),  n.  ;  pi.  aftofte  (-e).  [L.,  <  Gr. 
n/j.feix.^,  contracted  form  of  n»vii>o/.j),  a  cloak, 
<  ava,)a/SUtv,  throw  back,  <  dt«,  back,  +  ,3d>.>*vi', 
throw.  The  dr.  form  aJo>J.a  was  in  turn  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Latin.]  In  /torn.  aufi<;.,  aliKise 
woolen  cloak,  iu  precise  fonn  l>  not  known ;  it  dlf. 
fcrtnl  from  Uie  fn^iu,  ainl  was  worn  es|K'clally  by  aiddleni ; 
perhaps  on  tills  account,  it  was  adopted  t.v  Stole  phlbsyv 
phcrs,  who  sffeeteil  great  austerity  of  life,  whence  Juve- 
nal's expression  .tttcinue  maj<ne  o6o«<e,  a  crime  of  a  deep 
philosopher 

aboma  (a-bo'mll),  a.  [<  Pg.  aoomo.]  The  name 
in  liuiana  of  some  very  large  boa  or  anaconda  of 
the  family  Pythonida-  or  lioitUr,  of  the  warmer 
part  8  of  America.  The  specie*  is  not  determined,  and 
the  name  Is  prulssMy  of  general  applicability  to  the  huge 
Iree-suakes  of  the  American  tropics.  As  a  book-name, 
ufevrnu  is  Identified  W  illi  the  A'tnceale4  cenchri*.  usually 
inL»|«lled  KyicralU  crudlrw,,  after  tlie  Penny  l"yc,  18». 
Tlds  Is  a  species  called  by  Selaier  the  llilck  nccked  tree 
Nia.  A  Veiwxuclan  sjisx-ii-s  is  km  >wn  as  the  brown  ahoina. 
Hyicrnlce  owiorsw.  SmiM' such  wtrpent  la  also  eallnl  the 
rlngeil  boa,  /foi  urmnMii.  In  any  case,  the  alioma  Is  a  near 
relative  of  the  anaconda,  A'uti/e'/s  xuurinhis,  and  of  the 
ctinuuijfl  best,  Ziort  c^nsfrictr/c.    Compare  boa  ami  Aont 

Tlie  tanwullln  huilla  or  abema  apiwars  to  he  the  ser- 
pent worshipptMl  by  the  aiK-lent  Mexicans.  It  Is  of  etgan. 
Ik  sin-.        S.  G.  Uinttrieh,  Jnhliaon'a  Nat.  Uist,  II  40S. 

aboma8nm  (ab-o-mii'sum),  «.;  pi.  almmam 
(-siii.  [NL.,  <  L.  (if»,  from,  +  ont(Hi«»n.]  The 
fourth  or  true  stomach  of  ruminating  animals, 
lying  next  to  the  omasum  or  third  stomach, 
and  opening  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duo- 
denum.   See  cut  under  rvntinasf. 

abomasus  ( ab-o-ma'aus),  n. ;  pi.  abomam  (-si). 
Same  as  iiAoi«ia*KiN. 

abominable  (a-bom'i-ua-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  abomi- 
nable, abhominablf,  <  OF.  abominable  sw  Pr.  ab- 
hamrnablf  =  Sp.  abominable  =  Pg.  aooiNtiuirri 
=  It.  abominatiilr,  <  Ij.  aliominabilis,  deserving 
abhorrence,  (.  aborninari,  abhor,  deprecate  as 
an  ill  omen:  see  nooim'smfff.  For  tint  old  spell- 
ing abhominable,  see  that  form.]  Deserving  or 
liable  to  be  abominated;  detestable;  loath- 
some ;  odious  to  the  mind ;  offensive  to  the 
senses.  In  colloquial  language  especially,  abominable 
ofteu  means  little  more  llutn  excessive,  extreme,  very  dis- 
agreeable: as,  his  self-conceit  Is  u^oniisiiAfe. 

This  infernal  pit 
y46omiiui6<V,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe. 

Milan,  P.  I.,  x  MU. 
The  captain  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  cabin  boy, 
after  a  long  course  of  al»>i»u«uinic  ill-treKtiiieiit. 

II.  ,V.  r/jei»A<li«l,  BhliTt  Studies,  p.  bt. 
-  Byn.  Execrable,  Horrible,  etc.  (see  taer'aru'UJi,  detest- 
aide,  liiathsome,  hateful,  allocking,  horrid,  revolting,  in- 
tolerable.    See  list  under  rfefesfawe. 

(a-bora'i-na-t 
quality  or  stats?  of  being  alloi 
able,  or  odious, 
abominably  (a-bom'i-na-bli),  adr.  Iu  an  abomi- 
nable, manner  or  degree;  execrably ;  detestably; 
sinfully.  Sometimes  equivalent  in  colloquial  speech  to 
eX'.-vsslvcly  or  dlsiurreeably  -.  as,  he  is  alMtranaWy  vain. 

abominate  (a-bom'i-nat>,  r.  /. ;  pnH.  and  pp. 
almminated,  ppr.  abominatimj.  [<  L.  abomina- 
tttx,  pp.  of  ahominari,  abhor,  deprecate  as  an 
ill  omen,  <  «'',  from,  +  ouiinuri,  reganl  as  nil 
omen,  forebode,  <  ome-n  (oaiin-),  an  omen :  wti 
owirn.]    To  hate  extremely  ;  abhor;  detest. 

You  will  abominate  the  Use  of  all  Unfair  arts. 

0.  Mather.  Kvcs)»  tot>  ,  tlood. 
=  8yn.  Abhor.  iMrtt,  etc.    See  hate 
abominate  (a-bom'i-niit),  a,    [<  T..  nlmminatuit, 
pp. :  see  above.]    Detested  ;  held  in  abomi- 
nation. 

abomination  (a-bom-i-na'shon).  a.    [<  ME^ 


aboriginal 

OF.  abominaeion,  <  L.  afcvvminflfto(n-),  <  abomf 
nari,  abhor:  see  abominate,  v.]  1.  The  act  of 
abominating  or  the  state  of  being  abominated; 
the  highest  degree  of  aversion  ;  detestation. 

Wlio  have  nothing  in  so  great  aoomiaatson  as  those  they 
bold  fur  heretics.  ,S«\ff. 

3.  That  which  is  abominated  or  abominable; 
an  object  greatly  disliked  or  abhorred ;  hence, 
hateful  or  shameful  vice. 
Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. 

Gen.  xlvt  34. 
i  of  the  Zldonlana. 

1  Kl.  xxill.  is. 
large 

A.  aiMlClil.  6. 
3.  In  the  Bible,  often,  that  which  is  ceremo- 
nially impure:  ceremonial  impurity;  defile- 
metit;  that  which  defiles.  =  Byn.  1.  Urtttlation. 
Iimthing.  disgust,  ablwinv-iice,  repugtiauce,  horror,  aver- 
sion—1.  Fllthlnesa,  foulness.  Impurity,  grosshea*. 
abominator  (a-bom'i-na-tor),  n.    One  who 
abominates  or  detests, 
abominet  (a-bom'in),  c.  f.    KF.  aftomtnrr,  <  I*. 
«6osiiiM«tri  .'ace  abominate,  r.J    To  abominate  : 
as,  "  1  abomine  'em,"  -Siri/f. 
aboon  (a-bOn'),  prep,  and'o/ir.   [Sc.,  also  abtme, 
<  MK.  ahum  •  see  above.]    Above.  [North. 
FnglLsh  and  Scotch.] 

Ami  thou  shall  bathe  tliee  in  the  stream 
That  rolls lu  whitening  foam  ofe-un. 

J.  It.  Drate.  Culprit  Fay,  xxxit 
aborad  (al>-0'rad),  a<ir.   [<  ab-  +  orad.  Cf.ofV 
oro/.]  In  fiaaf.,  away  from  the  mouth  :  the  op- 
Xiosite  of  orad. 

Thacher  lias  employed  orxul  liolh  as  ailjecllve  and  ad- 
verb, but  tho  correlative  atvrmf,  which  might  f 
expecteal,  has  not  lieen  o 


luerved  by  us  in  bis  pa|iera. 

M  Mer  and  Uu>jr,  Anal.  Tech.,  p.  23. 

aboral  (al>-6'ral ),  a.  [<  L.  ab,  from,  +  on  (or-), 
mouth:  see  or«/.J  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  or 
situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  the 
mouth:  opposed  to  adoral. 

If  we  Imagine  the  Astrophyton  with  Its  mouth  turned 
upward  ami  Its  arms  brought  near  together,  and  the 
ahural  region  furnished  with  a  long.  Jointed,  and  flexible 


have  a  form  not  very  unlike  the  Fcntarrl- 
lu»  of  the  West  Indies. 

Vof.  Sei.  Mo..  XI II.  324. 

aborally  (ab-6'ral-i),  adr.  In  an  uborol  man- 
ner or  place ;  ttt,  near,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  aborul  end  ;  abontd  :  as,  situutetl  aborally. 
abord't  (B-bOnl'>,  «.  [Same  as  aboard?,  q.  v. : 
See  also  tWvfrr.j  1.  Arrival;  approach. — 3. 
Manner  of  accosting ;  address ;  salutation. 
Your  abori,  I  must  tell  yon,  was  too  cold  and  uniform. 

ChflrrfieU. 

abord't  (a-bord'),   r.  t.    [<  F.  aliorder.  ap- 
proach :  see  flAoarrfS.]    To  approach ;  accost. 
abord2t  (a-bord'),  adv.    At  a  loss.  [Hare.] 
I'sed  in  the  following  extract  probably  for  abroad,  in  the 
sense  of  adrift. 

That  how  t'  acquit  themselves  unto  the  Lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  nnonf. 

.S^nser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale.  1.  »8t. 

abordage  (a-bor'dai),  ».  [F.,  <  aborder,  board : 
gee  nftorrfl.]  1.  The  act  of  l>onrding  a  vessel, 
as  in  a  sea-fight. —  2.  A  collision.  See  fall 
aboard  of,  under  aboard^. 

aborigen,  aborigin  i olxir'i-jon,  -jin), n.  [Sing., 
from  L.  pi.  aborigine*.']  Same  as  aborigine. 
[Hare.] 

aboriginal  (ab-o-rij'i-nal),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  pi. 
aboriginal,  the  first  inhabitants;  specifically,  the 
primeval  Romans  :  see  aborigine*,  t'f.  original, 
and  Ij.  aboriginrut,  aboriginal.]  I.  a.  1.  Exist- 
ing from  the  origin  or  beginning  ;  hence,  first ; 
original;  primitive:  as.  aboriginal  people  a 
the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country  known 


history. 

It  was  soon  made  manifest  .  .  .  that  a 
to  none  existing  In  the  worhl  bad  been 
mixture  of  three  branches  of  the  great 
Ml  with  the  anvrynnat 


2.  Pertaining  to  aborigines:  hence,  primitive ; 
simple;  unsophisticated:  as,  aboriginal  cus- 
toms ;  aboriginal  apathy. 

There  are  doubtless  many  nbtri.jinal  minds  by  which  no 
olhcr  conclusion  Is  conceivable. 

//.  Skewer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

8.  In  ytol.  and  1wt„  native ;  iudigenous ;  au- 
tochthonous. —  Byn.  Indiftenvvi,  etc.  See  original. 
-Sec  also  primary, 

II.  s.  1.  An  original  inhabitant ;  one  of  the 
people  living  in  a  country  nt  the  period  of  the 
enrliest  historical  knowledge  of  it;  an  autoch- 
thon.—  2.  A  species  of  animals  or  plants  which 
originated  within  a  given  area. 

It  may  well  l«  doubted  whether  this  frog  is  an  aborigi- 
nal of  these  Island*.        It*™*,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  xvlL 
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aboriginality 

aboriginality  (ab-fj-rij-i-nnri-ti),  «.  The 
qualttv  or  state  of  being  aboriginal.   .V.  £'.  I). 

aboriginally  (ab-o-rij'i-Nul-h,  udr.  In  mi  ab- 
original manner ;'  originally:  from  the  very 
first. 

there  arc  hardly  any  domestic  tit*  .  .  which  base 
le.t  been  milked  .  .  .  as  the  d,  -sc.  ndanta  <.r  .iWi;nM.i,'fi.» 
Ji»liiK-t  species.  Darrein.  I  rosin  of  specie.',  I'.  |.!. 

«.    An  aborigi- 


aboriginary  (nb-v-rij'i-ns-ri), 
mil  inhabituut.    -V.  A'.  j">. 


,  which  is  Ihm;  curried  t.,  «n  ex- 


ab  origine  ml.  o-rij'i-iie.i.  (L. :  an,  from;  ori- 
aim-,  n bl.  of  »r,//«,  origin.]  From  the  origin, 
beginning,  or  start. 

aborigine  (ab-o-rij'i-ne),  n.  [Sing,  from  L.  pi. 
ntorij/ino,  nit  if  tho  latter  were  mi  K.  word.] 
One  of  the  alsorigines  (which  we) ;  an  aborigi- 
nal.   Also  called  uUirujrn,  aboritjin. 

aborigine*  I  ab-o-rij'i-ne*  I,  ».  pi.  [L.,  pi.,  the 
llrst  inhabitants,  applied  especially  to  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  Latium,  tho  ancestors 
of  the  Koman  people,  <  tin,  froin,+  oritfo  (ori- 
gin-), origin,  beginning.]  1.  The  primitive 
inhabitants  of  a  country ;  the  people  living 
in  a  country  at  the  earliest  period  of  which 
anything  is  known. —  2.  The  original  fauna 
and  flora  of  a  given  geographical  area. 

aborsementt  (H-b<tr»'mgut),  n.  [<  L.  alwrsus, 
brought  forth  prematurely  (collateral  fonn  of 
abortus  :  see  «Awrt,  r.).  +  -mrnf.1  Abortion. 

b,>.  //..;/. 

aboraivet  (a-bor'siv),  a.  [<  L.  abortus,  collat- 
eral form  of  altorliiD  (see  abort,  r.),  +  K.  -iff.] 
Abortive;  premature.  Fuller. 

Abort  (a-bort'),  r.  i.  [<  L.  almrtarr,  miscarry, 
<  abortiut,  pp.  of  aboriri,  miscarry,  fail,  <  lib, 
from,  away,  +  oriri,  arise,  grow.J  1.  To  mis- 
carry in  giving  birth. —  2.  To  become  aborted 
or  abortive ;  appear  or  remain  in  a  rudimon- 
tarv  or  undeveloped  state:  as,  organs  liable  to 
abort. 

la  ttie  pelagic  Pliylllrhoe,  the  f.s.t  atWfa,  as  well  aa  the 
maiitlL'.  anil  the  b<sly  haa  the  fonn  of  ait  elongated  sac 

HuxUit,  Aiuit.  Invert.,  p.  (38. 
Tho  temperature  now  falli.  ami  (hp  disease  Isniallpc.x| 
■    :  at  tub  ataiK  (at  the  eud  ..f  forty- 


ib  atam  (at  the 
V»n»«,  Med.  Dick,  p.  IMi 

abortt  (a-bort'),  ".  K  U.  nbort»»,  an  atwr- 
tioii,  miscarriage,  <  anvrtus,  pp.  of  aljoriri : 
see  iilmrt,  r.]    Au  abortion.  ISnrton. 

aborted  (a-lior'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Drought  forth 
before  its' time. — 2.  Imperfectly  developed; 
Incapable  of  discharging  its  functions;  not 
having  acquired  its  functions. 

Although  the  cyti  of  (he  l°trri|Kih  an-  more  or  lesa 
aWfni  In  t)v-lr  mature  slate,  they  retain  iiilhclcnt  sus- 
csptltilltly  of  light  t<  evcitc  ri'lrnrtlun  <if  the  cirri. 

fltren,  Ounp.  Anat. ,  alii. 

aborticide  la-lsor'ti-sid),  «.  l<  L.  abortus  (see 
abort,  h.'i  +  -riilinm  (as  in  homicidium,  homi- 
cide1), <  c.ir/.r.,  kill.]  In  obstet,,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  fetus  in  the  uterus;  feticide. 

abortient  l  a  bor'shlent |<  M...  aborliei>{l-)s, 
ppr.  of  tdmrttrr,  miscarry,  equiv.  to  iiWfnrr  ; 
see  n/sorf,  r.]    In  '*■>/.,  sterile ;  barren, 

abortifacient  in-bor-ti-ra'sliieiit;,  a.  and  ». 
[<  1,.  ttU>rtii»  (see  alntrt,  «.)  + /hcj<'« (/-).«,  ppr. 
of  farrrr,  innkn.]  I.  a.  I'rwlucing  abortion: 
said  of  drugs  ana  operative  procedures. 

II.  ».  In  writ.,  whatever  is  or  may  be  used 
to  produce  atmrtion. 

Till-  nlm.i»t  lliliveraal  ktfpllli;  nf  atmri  \f«ciri\lt  by  drutf- 
gifct*.  tlcapltu  slatilU-ft  t'-  tlii-  iTKiilmry. 

X.  V.  Iiutri'mlrnt,  July  24.  1S7S. 

abortion  (ii-l«*ir'shon>,  n.  [<h.  abortio(n-), 
miscarriage,  <  ntivriri,  miscarry  :  see  ultorl, 
f.)  1.  Miscarriage  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  fetus 
lH>fore  it  is  viable  —  that  is,  in  women,  be- 
fore  about  the  >lh  week  of  gestation.  F.ip'il 

al.  -0  ,,f  Ihi-  f.  In.  urritiu  later  than  this,  lull  Ixfur.'  I  he 

in .rmal  III,.,  |a  calM  I  when  nut  1-mcure.l  l».v  art.  a.  I.y  a 
•nivl'-»l  "1-  rull.irii  ^mniur,  /«'«■<■.  A  umin  wlial  i». 
Ie»  .ll.tiii.  tl  n,  haa  tssin  aetattllurs  Oniaii  hetw^ll  «'.»•. 
re...  iiii.l  iiiiviimaK  by  which  111-  fi.tl.i.r  l»  ma.|.  ««. 
«•!.  r  (..  the  llr«l  f.mr  iitunth*  i  f  |irx«liaj|..-y  ati.l  Hie  latter 
t..  II).  I<,lln»lii^  three  Ih.nilli..  Vn,miuil  ,iU,rl.,.a  I.  |,ie- 
ni.  .Iilnlrit  <.r  it  it  •  nil  irinl  iilM,rt|..n  |n..iurv,l  »I  ail)  l»-rl..il 
el  |>reiiiiaiir>.  I.i  arllllelal  linank.  atnl  1)  I.T  th.-  pur- 
!«-••  "t  t.rf»..nlliu  Hi"  I'irth  -t  n  IMnc  .hll.1:  f.  ti.-i.h-. 

At  i ' . 'tut  i  lii«  tin-  i  liliiuial.il  (I.  |«  lel.-.l  Mh  tin -al.Tthin 

Lk  Ilr_-  ..iiili.  il  iillrr  .|>l).  krlilht.  S.iii,-  lii.hl.  ril  »latutca 
|.rx.v|.le  ethe-rwUe. 

In  the  priiiteiitial  .li»<.  ir.liue  nf  tin- ehurrh,  iT?".(-fMii.  waa 
|ilri.L.  .I  ui  tlu1  wiiii-  i  ulrcry  ai  iiila:ilii  iite,  uui  th-'  ^lerti 
w  r.t.-n.  .1  I.,  ulil'.  Ii  ILi-  --iiilly  prrviii  was  »nl.|.  ■  I  iriij-niil- 
r^l  ..ii  tL.'  mil.. I.  ..I  i  'hri.-ti^rja.  tu.  .re  ply  than  any  in.  r. 
t\U  .rtaliuiiB.  a  »tiiv.  ..I  the  eteiTruitv  nf  III,  <  rlln.'. 

/.•.•(-.,',  i.lii..p.  M..r.il<.  II  Jl 

2.  The  product  of  untimely  birth  ;  hence,  a 
misshapen  being;  a  monater.—  3.  Any  fruit 
or  product  that  does  not  come  to  matiiritv; 

u,  j 
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thing  which  fails  in  its  progress  before  it  is 
matured  or  perfected,  as  n  design  or  project. — 
4.  In  hof.  and  .-<«<(.,  the  urn-sled  development 
of  an  organ  at  a  more  or  less  early  singe. 

In  the  .-..nihl.-te  n'*  ■'<»■!>  "t  the  !-..•-(«  II U1i>  (..I  I  'rj.Aioaa- 
rA^-^ii  '?i^iu/.it.^-.tj  »e  have  .-vtileai-.'  >.f  .l.-wTn.latl'.li. 

lUrtnn,  Kertll.  i.f  i»rx  lil.ls  l.y  Inweta,  I>.  »1. 
He  (Mr.  Bale»|  elalim  fur  tliat  family  I  the  llriin,ni-l,r\ 
the  lUKhe.t   niaithili,  chltlly   l«miie  ,i(  the 
•tnictare  isT  llie  fere  leirt, 
treiue  ileirree  iff  o6urfn.fi. 

.1.  ft.  Wiiflao-,  Nat.  RcU-c,  p.  l.t!. 

abortional  (a-bdr'shon-ali,  a.  f>f  the  nature  of 
an  abortion;  characterized  by  failure. 

Tlie  treaty  .  .  .  i^i.veii  uWri, ami  tie*,-r  came  lo 
filllllinent  C.irlutr,  ►reilerlek  (he  lircat.  VI.  xv.  Si 

abortioniat  (a-bor'shon-lst  I,  «.  {_<  abortinn  + 
-Mf.J  One  wno  jirodiicea  or  aims  to  produce 
a  criminal  abortion  ;  especially,  one  who  make* 
a  practice  of  so  doing. 

Ilr|l>r  Riihh;  nmte.l  th.  n.  ..-.-anty  ..f  phyalrlaas  tisli« 
all  their  Inninnci  t.i  ilitrouutniaiM«  the  w.,rk  of  a'*,r- 
lumuU.  X.  y.  Med.  J,»,r.,  XI.  WS). 

abortive  (a-bOr'tiv),  n.  and  n.  T<I'-  «*s>r«ei»*, 
liorn  prematurely,  causing  ubortion,  <  ahvrtut, 
pp.  of  aboriri,  miscarry  :  aeo  obort,  r.]  I,  a.  1. 
Drought  forth  in  an  imperfect  condition  ;  im- 
perfectly formed  or  inadequately  developed, as 
an  animal  or  vegetable  production ;  rudimen- 
tary.—  2.  .Suppressed;  kept  imperfect;  re- 
maining rudimentary,  or  not  advancing  to  per- 
fection in  fonn  or  function:  a  frequent  use  of 
the  term  in  roology.   Compare  ptttigial. 

The  tiiea  [..f  seat*]  arc  cmHetely  unlte<1  l.y  »(r.:.iut  wehs. 
an. I  the  afralxht  aalh  are  ai^a^-tlriiea  mlnocl  In  nnmher, 
or  even  altisretiirr  at*/rtiot.     HtuUy,  Anat.  Vert.,  p,  3f>9. 

Tlw  piiwer  of  vi»lnntarily  tmo.Tcrliiir  the  eariine  Itmith] 
on  one  alje  of  the  faee  beilu;  thua  an>n  wholly  loat.  Indl- 
eatei  tliat  it  hi  a  rarely  uaetl  and  almost  o(K.rti«  action. 

tKinrin,  Eipr-aa  of  Eniot..  p.  2S3. 

Hence  —  3.  Not  brought  to  completion  or  to  a 
successful  issue  ;  failing  ;  miscarrying ;  com- 
ing to  nought :  as,  an  abortire  scheme. 

AtMrtitr  aa  the  flrat-bnm  blmim  of  spring. 
Nlpp'il  with  the  lagging  rear  or  a-tnter'a  froaL 

Ifiifoa,  a.  A.,  1.  mra 
Be  nude  a  aalaUtlon.  or,  to  apeak,  nearer  the  truth,  an 
Ul'<leflned,  *>j»irtiv*  attempt  at  e..tirte*y. 

/Mier/l»rne,  Se»en  OaWea.  .11. 

4.  In  hot.,  defective ;  barren.  J.  Gray. —  6.  Pro- 
ducing nothing ;  chaotic;  ineffectual. 

The  voM  nriifountl 
Of  nneaacntia]  NUrht  receive!  him  next, 
Wale  irapiwr :  ami  with  utter  1i«b  of  helrut 
Threakiia  hliu,  pluinrei!  In  that  nN.rliro  irulf. 

Jftfion.  1'.  I...  II.  (38. 

6.  In  wirrf.,  producing  or  intended  to  produce 
abortion  ;  abortifacient  :  as,  abortive  drugs. — 

7.  Deformed  ;  monstrous.  fHare.] 

Thon  i  Ittkh  iuark  .l,  nfsirfi  w.  r....tln«  )i.«! 
Thou  that  »»i|  m-al'il  In  thy  natulty 
The  ,lave  ,.f  „al,m-  ami  th.  a.,n  ot  hell  ! 

Skak.,  H 

Abortive  vellum 

t>iri>  chit. 

II.  ".  l<  L.  aborticum,  an  abortion,  abortive 
medicine;  neut.  of  abortirus,  a. :  see  the  adj.] 

1.  That  which  is  produced  prematurely;  an 
abortion;  a  monstrous  birth. 

^'Mirltiva,  pre«a«<f>,  wi.l  tnnfnic*  if  heaven 

K.  J. Jin,  Hi.  (. 

2.  A  drug  causing  abortion ;  an  abortifacient. 
abortivet  l(»-bor'tiv),  r.    I.  (r«i»t.  To  cause  to 

full  or  miscarry. 

He  wrouuht  to  aNrf.re  the  1.(11  lwforc  It  came  to  the 
hirth.  Bp.  //iwJvf.Ahii.  Wllllaliui,  1  Us. 

II.  in  traiitt.  To  fail ;  perish;  come  to  nought. 

Thui  one  i.l  y..nr  U.l.I  thnliilera  may  uA.yrrire. 
Andcauae  that  Urlh  liiiv.-irr>. 

iv.r«t.«  (Ti.  Allminaiar,  l  :i. 


about 

aborttU  (a-bdr'tua),  n.;  pi.  abortm.  [L.,  an 
abortion:  see  abort,  n.]  In  mcd.,  the  fruit  of 
an  abortion  ;  a  child  born  before  the  proper 
time  :  an  abortion. 

Abothrophera  la-both-rofe-rft).  it.  pi.  [XL., 
prop.  ' twotkrophora,  <  fir.  u-  priv.  +  ,io*V<ofj  a 
pit,  +  -wiiix,  <  ot^rjv  =  K.  luaA.~\  A  group  of 
old-world  solenoglyph  venoiiious  serpents,  cor- 
responding to  the  family  l  iprrida:   *>  < 


cause  «f  the  aWnee  of  a  pit  Wtwrwn  tho  evea  an. I  i 
.-i.iitrastllis  in  this  reaped  with  the  HMkrofJifm 
aboughtt,  pret.  of  <%.    I  See  «/•*.]  Endured; 
atoned  for ;  paid  dearly  for. 


Kleh.  Ill ,  1  3. 
Hum  made  fnmi  the  skin  of  a  atHl- 


an. I  l.y 


^.  near  to  tie-  hirth.  In. a  It  .rfs./firY.i, 
ri.ii.f  n.iw  t.i  Is.  T.'ni.-liili.-r.  it 
Dy.  Il.ukrt,  (li>  William-,  II  NT. 
ively  in-bor'tiv-lii,  m/r.  In  an  nboHive 
or  untimely  mariner  ;  ]ireniatiirely  ;  imperfect- 
ly; iueffeetually  ;  as  an  alxirtion. 

If  .iVrf'.W.i  |  r  man  inu.it  "lie, 

Nor  reach  what  rea.h  in-  uiiulil.  «h>  ilie  in  dr.. ad? 

Vmmf.  Sight  1  Honshu,  'it- 
Tli.  't  nl.  rprlsi'  In  tri'lan.1.  as       where  tertntnated  <t'*.r. 
tirrlv.  fV.MKh,  Hut   Hue  ,  I\.  tM. 

abortlveneas  in-Wir'th-m  si,  «.  The  qunlity 
or  shite  of  being,  or  of  tending  to  become, 
abortive ;  a  failure  to  reach  perfection  or  urn- 
hirily  ;  want  of  success  ...r  aee  imt.lislitiient, 

abortmentt  ni-i.ort'nieM  i,  «.    [<  <ti>»rt,  + 

-mcnl,  —  F.  rtrorfriW'-wr,  Sp.  almrtnmit  nto.  Pg. 
(tf/orMw»(u.)  Au  untimely  birth;  uu  almrtion. 

The  earth,  ill  whine  womh  these  ilewrti-l 
uiual  e*tr  Ue  hurled  aa  li-il  :i\*<r'tn.  .if,. 

Hija.  and  M«L 


 ^^eans  of  thllke  yre 

That  Atheon  ofc.lwale  trvwrly. 

f'aonerT,  Ktilght'i  Tale,  1.  1M&. 

abottlia,  aboulomania,  ».   .Same  aa  abulia. 

abound  (a-bound').  r.  i.  [<  ME.  abounden, 
abumlen,  "sometimes  BpelleU  hobundrn,  <  OK. 
abondf-r,  haUtmlrr,  ¥.  abondrr  =  Sp.  Pg.  ahun- 
<lar  =  U.  ablmndare,  <  L.  abundart,  overflow, 
<  ab,  from,  away,  +  MNdarc,  rise  in  waves,  over- 
flow. <  unda,  a  wave :  see  undulate.  Cf .  redound, 
turround.']  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty  ;  b*  very 
prevalent. 


t.  SO. 

In  every  political  |«rty.  In  th«  t'aMrjrt  IU*U,  duplicity 
and  larfldy  al/vunM.     JfOi-oaioy.  Hallam  a  l  onat.  Iliat. 

2.  To  be  unstinted  in  possession  or  supply  (of 
anything);  be  copiously  provided  or  furnished 
(with  anything).  <n)  To  he  rich  or  affluent  (is),  aa 
that  which  h  a  apeclal  provwrty  or  charachThllc  or  mh- 
ttlliitea  an  Individual  dlatlnrtloo :  at.  bo  abound*  in 
wealth  or  in  charity. 

Satan  atwuiuh  in  wiU  ul  every  kind. 
And  fur  each  author  can  a  talent  Hud. 

OrsAtn,  Art  of  1'oetry,  L  la 
(*)  To  teem  or  ha  replete  (mtAl,  aa  that  which  la  fumlahad 
or  auppUcd,  or  ia  an  Inttinaic  eharaetrriatie :  aa,  the  coun- 
try aloundt  «n(A  wealth,  or  irii*  One  accnery. 


Around ; 


Pro*,  xttvia  to. 
To  abound  In  w  with  one  s  own  unset,  t.i  l.e  at 

liberty  to  hold  or  follow  ooc'a  own  ophilun  or  Judgment. 

I  nusldle  nut  wltli  Mr.  Row,  hut  leave  htm  fc.  fits.mul 
in  Ah  n>™  whu.  BramhnU,  II.  Ctt. 

Moreover,  a*  every  one  h  aald  to  abound  wifA  Au  own 
aenae,  and  that  among  (Ik*  ruee  of  man  khid.  tl]*iiijana 
and  Faneiea  are  foiiml  to  lie  aa  varioua  aa  the  aeverall 
Kucra  and  Voyees ;  no  in  each  Individual  man  there  ia  a 
differing  facultle  of  Olwervattoii.  of  Judgement,  of  Appli- 
cation, //nwrff,  lurrelut:  Travell.  L 

aboondancet  (a-boun'daus),  «.  An  old  form  of 
almndanrr.  Time's  Stort'hous'',  ii. 

abounding  (a-boun'dingl,  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
abound.}  The  state  of  being  abundant ;  abun- 
dance; increase.    Son  th.  Sermons,  11.  220. 

abounding  (n-lHiun'diug),  p.  a.  Overflowing; 
plentiful ;  nliutiilniit :  as,  abomidiui)  wealth. 

about  (u-bout'),  m/r.  and  7'rfj>.  f ^  MK.  oltout, 
almutr,  earlier  nlmutrn,  abate,  abuUnf<  AS.  dAu- 
tan  (=  OKrios.  abita),  iibout,  arouuil,  <  >/-  for 
on  (the  AS.  form  onbutitn  also  occurs,  with 
an  cquiv.  umhutan,  round  about,  <  jfm'ic,  ymb, 
around,  about,  =  (i.  ««i  =  fir.  auo- :  see  nm- 
/.*(-)  +  butan,  outside.  <  '«-,  by,  +  «f«n,  out- 
nide,  from  without,  <  .if.  prep,  "and  adv.,  out: 
see  on,  bti,  bi-'J,  and  oaf.]  I.  ndr.  1. 
in  circuit  ;  circularly  ;  round  and  round  ; 
every  side  ;  in  every" direction  ;  all  around. 

lYIthee,  do  not  turn  mc  about :  my  stomach  h  not  con- 
stant. .SA.i*  .  Tempest,  II.  a 
Alsiers  .  .  .  menaureft  barely  one  league  iifto'i'. 

J.  M.mnn,  Hist.  Ahriera. 

2.  f'ircuitously;  in  a  roundalsnit  course. 

<;.sl  led  the  |s-ple  about  thmugli  the  way  of  the  wilder- 

lies,.  K.x  VIII  18. 

T<.  wh.il  three  or  f..ur  mil.-s  u'je.if.  Shut  ,  «'.«-.,  I.  0. 

3.  ilillier  und  thither;  to  and  fro;  up  and 
down  ;  here  and  there. 

He  that  gocth  ii's.Kf  a»  ii  tale-hearer.  ITor.  xi.  1». 
Wan.!.  Tin,!  ^iV.irt  (mm  house  to  hiwuae.  1  Tim.  v.  13. 
We  f.jlIowtU  the  slll-h.-  rt's-uf  alu.'.ng  the  tolllls,  for  a 

.•I.i].  .  r.  it.  U/ien.i.  Koniiilah, ui  Journey ,  \IL 

4.  Near  in  time,  number,  quantity,  qtinlily,  or 
degree;  nearly;  approximately;  almost. 

He  went  .ait  .i'.,i.f  the  third  hour.  Mat.  XX.  a. 

Usbt  travels  ohuvt  ImI.ks.  mllea  a  second 

X.  /..K-ii„e,  Ulem  Astron. 

■11,,.  f.rst  two  arc  ,>,W  the  nicest  rfrl.  in  ..11  h.iiih.n. 

/f.ne:.  .,  >,.,„,,.,  s.i  Ul  Sinners.  I.  Ihi. 

Ilneiintractania.de  on  the  Ww  V-irk  Stick  Ih.  liange.  the 
tenn  'I'-.i.f  ne am     "let  ne-re  than  three  day  •  "  when 

applied  t.i  tune,  and  "net  ne  n  than  I"  per.ei.t"  when 
used  wilh  refer  m  c  to  a  ntuuh  r  "f  shares  ] 

5.  In  readiness;  intending;  going:  after  tho 
verb  to  or. 

The  lenise  wh|,  h  I  am  <i*..n/  to  build.  i  rtire.a.  IL  a. 
As  the  slil|sucn  were  ufauf  to  lice  out  of  tlw  ship 
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about 

•3.  At  work;  aatir;  begin  in 
the  force  of  an  imperative. 
Jassif,  my  brain !  SAa*.,  Haouot,  tl.  1 

To  tw  about,  to  Ik  astir :  be  on  the  move  ;  lie  attending 
touue  s  uhuI  duties.— To  bring  about,  u  cause  or  effect : 
ss.r»*rosv  about  a  iccoBcatniixii  To  come  about, 
come  to  pas*  ;  liappen.-TO  (0  abOUV  (o)  Literally,  to 
usr  >  circuitous  route  ;  hence,  lo  devU*  roundabout  or 
•rent  methods  of  acompUshlug  anylhlinj ;  contrive  :  pre 
par*  ,  s*m  k  (be  means 
Why  7a  ye  asonf  to  kill  or  ?  John  vu.  19, 

If  wo  look  Into  the  eyes  o(  the  youngest  person,  we 
sometime*  discover  that  here  is  one  wbo  knows  already 
what  you  would  so  about  with  ranch  paliu  to  teach  him. 

A'uierson,  Old  Arc 

<»)  .Vawf..  to  take  a  different  direction,  at  a  vessel  In  tack- 
W  -  Much  about,  very  nearly  :  as,  his  health  la  much 
s*™i  tlx.'  aaitur  aa  yesterday.—  Put  atWUt,  Wllloyed; 
dulurlscd :  |»rovuked :  ss,  lie  was  much  j"it  dXonf  by  the 
newt  Ready  about  I  About  ship  I  orders  to  a  crew 
U.  prrparr  for  tacking.  — Wglit  about  !  Left  about ! 
(mtlii-k  cuturuauds  to  face  or  turn  round  half  a  circle,  by 
toe  right  or  left,  aa  the  case  may  lie.  so  as  to  face  in  the 
«pMto  direction. -Turn  about,  week  about,  etc.,  iu 
rotation  or  succession;  alternately  ;  uu  each  alternate  oc- 
esslea,  week.  etc. 

A  wi.man  or  two,  ami  three  or  four  undertaker's  men. 
.  .  .  had  charge  of  the  remalna,  which  they  watched  turn 
about.  TAdiwrmy. 

IL  prep.  1.  On  the  outside  or  outer  surface 
of;  surrounding;  arouud  ;  nil  around. 

Bind  them  afcottf  lliy  neck.  Prov,  ill.  8. 

Abt,\U  her  conuueth  all  the  world  lobcgge. 

Sir  r.  Jfore,  To  Ibetn  that  treat  In  Fortune. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  droiiery  of  hi*  couch 
Jtuuf  him,  anil  Ilea  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Rryant,  ThsnatopsU. 

2.  Near  to  iu  place ;  close  to ;  at :  as,  anoirf 
the  door.  See  the  adv.,  4. — 3.  Over  or  upon 
different  part*;  here  and  there;  backward  nud 
forward;  iri  various  directions. 

Where  lies  thy  pain  ?   All  ttoowl  the  breast  " 

Shak .,  I.  L.  L.  Iv.  3. 

4.  Near  or  on  one's  person  ;  with  ;  at  hand. 

You  have  nut  the  "Book  of  Kiddles"  oavNf  yon.  Iiavs 
you'  .S*«*.,  M.  W.  „f  «„  I.  1, 

8.  In  relation  to;  respecting;  iu  regard  to;  on 
account  of, 

is  throwing-  into  the 
,  M.  W.  of  IV.,  Ir.  1. 
J  not  about  what  l»  tlscre,  hut  about  wluu 
I  «re.  r.  A',  Clifonl,  Uctures,  I.  2561 

It  it  not  enough  to  be  Industrious ;  so  are  the  ants. 
What  are  you  Industrious  oAouf  I  Thortaa,  Lettem,  p.  nil. 

6.  -  Concerned  in  ;  engaged  in  :  aa,  what  is  he 
about t 

I  mast  lie  about  my  Father's  business.         Luke  1L  Sil. 

To  go  >'t  aet  about,  to  become  nxiipled  with  :  engage 
In :  undertake :  lie«in :  as.  o»  « twwf  your  business ;  he  set 
tsuut  the  performance  of  his  task. 

about-sledge  a-bout'slej ),  a.  [<  about  (in  refer- 
ence to  iu  being  swung  around)  +  tMgA.') 
The  largest  hammer  used  by  blackamiths.  Tt 
i»  gnmped  at  the  end  of  (be  handle  with  both 
hands  and  swung  at  arm's  length. 
aboTo  (a-buv')f  odr.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  abort, 
iifnrn,  abure,  abntrn,  abnfen  (>  E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
0.60011,  abita^,  n.  v.),  <  AS.  dbufein,  above,  (  tt- 
for  on  +  bnfiiH  (full  form  beufan  =  OH.  biobhan 
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Above  Is  often  used  elliptical ly  as  a  noun,  meanuut :  (1) 
Hrarvn  :  as,  "  Every  (pod  nlft  ...  Is  from  ooesr.  J  as. 
I.  IT,  <S)  r>fc*<liDg  statement,  remarks,  or  tile  like :  as, 
frotn  the  at>ont  you  will  learn  my  oliject.  It  has  the  force 
of  an  adjective  In  such  phrnaus  as  the  «*oiy  parUeutars.  In 
whlrh  eirsii  or  m*ntinur*t  Is  understood. 

TJ.  prep.  I.  In  or  to  a  higher  place  than. 

And  fowl  thai  may  By  abort  the  earth.         Gen.  I.  Ml 

9.  Superior  to  in  any  respect:  often  in  the 
seune  of  too  high  for,  aa  too  high  in  dignity  or 
fancied  importance ;  too  elevated  in  charac- 
ter: aa,  this  man  ia  above  his  buoinena,  above 
mean  action*. 

Doubtless.  In  man  there  is  a  nature  fi>und, 
beside  Use  senses,  and  ataae  them  far. 

Sir  J.  Dories,  Immortal,  of  Soul.  II. 
Vneca  wrote  lamely  on  natural  philosophy  .  .  .  solely 
because  It  tended  to  ralso  the  mind  n^er  low  carea 

MacuHUiy.  tA>rd  Byroa. 

3.  More  in  quantity  or  number  than  :  as,  tko 
weight  i»  abort  a  ton. 
He  was  seen  of  a&onr  fire  hundred  In 


to  that  shown  in  the 
so  as  to  be  read  in  dif- 


A     II    It    A    <:     A     l>    A     B    R  A 
ABKA<°  AUABJt 
A     H     R     A     r     A     tl     A  B 
AHKACADA 
A     II    K     A     C    A  D 
A     B    R     A    C  A 
A     B     It     A  C 
A     B    R  A 
A     B  R 


.D, 


si,  above,  <  be-,  by,  +  nfan,  from 


above,  above,  =  OS,  ofc*«-»i<i,  from  above,  obkaa, 
above,  =  0H0.  oonaa,  oluwa,  MTTG.  G.  o6cit, 
steel,  ofan;  nil  from  a  bnso  nppearing  in 
Goth,  uf',  prep.,  under,  OITG.  ova,  aba,  MHO. 
oie,  oA,  julv.  and  prep.,  over^  Ieel.  of,  prep., 
over,  for.  A  different  form  of  the  aame  base 
aptieani  in  up,  q.  v.    See  also  orrr.]    L  adi\ 

1.  In  or  to  a  higher  place ;  overhead;  often, 
in  a  ?pecial^seuw :  (a)  In  or  to  the  celestial 

Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  In  every  grove. 
And  .j„d.  stuul  waft  It  to  the  powers  ntore. 

Pope,  summer,  L  en, 

(6)  Tpstalrw. 
My  maid .  sunt  ...  has  a  down  n6»re. 

SeUi.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Iv.  L 

2.  On  the  upper  aide  (op|io«ed  to  fcesienfn); 
toward  the  top  (oppoeed  to  ftt/osr):  an,  leaven 
green  at*,r, glaucous  nenrof*  ;  stems  smooth 
alfore,  liairy  beloie.  —  3.  Higher  in  rank  or 
power:  »*,  the  courts  aboec. —  4.  Before  in 
rank  or  order,  especially  in  a  book  or  writinc  : 
a«,  from  what  has  been  said  iitmr, —  8.  Hi— 
aide'i:  iu  the  expression  wet  ami  uborc. 

A 'el  stand  lnddrted,  onernivf  aftore. 
In  low  ami  sctvIw  to  you  t-vcriuotv. 

.S»«e  ,  M.  of  V  ,  Iv.  1 
ISuaktfiere  liss  wee  al*>re.  in  the  ssnu-  sense. 

This,  In  utietlience.  hath  my  daiuthter  sliuwed  nie ; 
AM  i.  •»  abure.  hath  Ills  soltcltui£»  .  .  . 
AUjlvcatomlaeear.  Hamle-t,  U.  11 


1  for.  iv,  ft 

4.  More  in  degree  than ;  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ;  beyond  ;  in  excess  of. 
Thou  (the  serpent]  srt  cursed  alwrs  all  cattle, 

lien.  Hi.  U. 

Owl  .  .  .  srill  not  suffer  you  lo  lie  tempted  abuce.  that 
y«  are  aide,  H'*  x.  l:k 

Abm  tlve  hounds  of  reaiou.  SKnk..  T.  0.  of  V.,  II.  7. 
I  heard  a  luvockuic  tor  abore  au  hour. 

Svi/t,  OulL  Trav.,  I.  I. 

Above  all,  above  or  before  everythiflic  else :  before  every 
other  consideration  ;  in  preference  to  all  other  tlsuiKs. 
Above  the  rest,  especially  ;  larticiilarly :  as.  one  usslit 

ab'tre  tbe  rrsf.—  Above  the  WOfld.  (n)AboTe  culislderllic 

wlint  people  say,  (fc)  Holding  a  secure  position  In  life: 
bavins;  one's  fortune  made. 

With  such  an  Income  as  that  he  should  be  above  the 
troruf,  ss  Uie  sayliut  U.  A.  Trollo,*. 

=  tjJL  Orrr.  Abort.    See  orer. 

aboveboard  (a-buv'bord),  prep.  pbr.  as  atfr.  or 
a.  [<  abttcc +  boartl.  "A  flgiiratlve  expression, 
borrowed  from  garat'sters.  who,  when  they  put 
their  hands  under  the  table,  are  changing  their 
cards."  Johnson.]  In  opou  sight;  without  tricks 
or  disguise :  as,  an  honest  man  deals  noore- 
boartl;  his  action*  are  opou  and  altoeeboard. 

Lovers  In  this  Hire  have  too  much  lionour  to  do  anything 
nnderhand  :  they  do  all  ii6oiW*>iird, 

Vanbru.jli,  Relapse,  U.  1. 

aboye-deck  (a-buv'dek),  prep.  phr.  as  tide,  or 
a.  1.  I'pon  deck  :  as,  the  rtWe-uVe*  cargo.— 
8.  Figuratively,  without  artifice;  aboveboard: 
as,  his  dealings  are  all  almr-decl:.  [Colloq.] 
above-ground  (a-buv'ground),  prep.  phr.  aa 
adr.  or  a.    Allvo;  not  buried. 

Ill  lia»*  'on,  an  they  he  abort-ground. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  The  Chances. 

ab  0T0  (ab  o'vo).  [L.,  from  the  egg:  ab 
from:  oro,  abl.  of  orvnt,  egg,  ovum:  see  orttm.) 
Literally,  from  the  egg;  hence,  from  tho  very 
beginning,  generally  withall  union  totlie  Komau 
custom  of  beginning  a  meal  with  eggs,  in  this 
case  It  is  the  first  part  of  the  phrase  a*  »w  ««7i»r  in/  mala, 
from  Uie  esx  lo  the  apples,  that  K  from  beKlnuuui  to  end ; 
but  sometimes  the  allusion  is  to  the  poet  who  besan  tlM^ 
hlsfciry  of  Uie  Trojan  war  wlihtbe  story  «•  tho  col  from 
wlilcb  Helen  was  (abkil  to  have  been  lunL 

By  way  of  tradnic  the  wliole  theiae  [the  Homeric  con- 
troversy] ab  cr«\  suppose  we  beitin  by  statins  the  cliroito- 

wfihtlw 


ferent  directions,  and  worn  aa  an  amulet,  It 
supposed  to  cure  certain  ailments. 

Mr.  Ban  ester  saith  that  he  healed  w  In  one  year  of  an 
sauo  by  hanging  flfceiscsK/nseo  almiit  their  necks,  and 
would  stanch  blood,  or  beal  the  tooihake,  altlutuizh  the 
partyes  were  10  myle  of.  Jf.V,  in  Brit.  Mhmuhi. 

Hence  —  2.  Any  word-charm  or  empty  jingle 
of  words. 

abracalam.  (a-brak'a.lam),  h.  [Cf.  abraca- 
dabra.] A  cabalistic  word  used  as  a  charm 
among  the  Jews. 

abracbla  (a-bra'kl-i),  u.  [XI*,  <  Gr.  <1-  priv. 
+  I*,  brachinm,  arm.]  In  tool.,  absejice  of 
anterior  limbs. 

abrachins  (H-bri'ki-us),  «.;  pi.  alvacitii  (-1). 
|NL. :  see  norrifAi'rt.]  In  lerutol.,  a  monster 
in  which  the  anterior  limbs  are  absent,  while 
the  posterior  are  well  developed. 

abradant  (ab-ni'daut),  a.  and  n.  (X  OF.  abra- 
dant, serving  to  scrape,  scraping,  <  Is,  abra- 
<iV«(  f-)»,  ppr,  of  abradire,  scrape  off:  see  rj&rwcfV.] 
I,  a.  Abrading;  having  the  property  or  quality 
of  scraping. 

TJ.  11.  A  material  used  for  grinding,  such  as 
emery,  sand,  powdered  glass,  etc. 

abrade  (ab-rad'), I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ahrade<l, 
ppr.  abradinff.  (<  L.  abradire,  scnipe  or  rub 
off,  <  116,  off,  +  radcre,  scrape  :  see  ra:v.}  To 
rub  or  wear  away;  rub  or  scrape  off ;  detach 

•particles  from  the  surface  of  by  friction:  an, 
glaeiers  abriule the  rocks  over  which  they  pass ; 
to  abrade  t  he  prominence*  of  a  surface. 

Ihstty  red  walls  and  abraded  towers. 

Lalnro,:  S|uuilsh  Vistas,  p.  131 

A  termination  ts  the  abraded  relic  of  an  orlklisslly  dis- 
tinct <|iudlfylii|f  w.inil.  J.  Fu*e,  Cos.  MuL,  I.  OtL 

=  Byn.  Serattb.  Chafe,  etc.   See  ferosw,  v.  t. 

Abraham*,  a.   See  At/ram. 

AbraharaiC  (u-bra-hatn'ik),<i.  [<L.  ^hrii»<tiii, 
<0r.  "A  im/iti,  repr.  Heb.  'Abrdkeim,  father  of  a 
multitude,  orig.  'Jbram,  lit.  father  of  height.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

Abrahamida  (B-bro-ham'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Abraham  +  -ioVr.]  The  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham ;  the  Hebrews. 


This  (Biblical]  revelation  nf  origins  . 


was  a  whole 
placing  the 


abox  (a-boks'),  pr<v-  l*r.  as  mlr.  or  a.  [<"3. 
;>rr;i.,  +  W-\,  Aonf..  in  or  into  the  position 
of  the  yards  of  a  ve»«el  when  tin-  head-aails  are 
laid  ab'nvk:  applied  to  the  head-yards  only,  the 
other  sail*  being  kept  full. 

abp.    A  contraction  of  nrrhhwhap. 

abracadabra  (ab' rti-kii-dab'ri.i,  «.  [L. ;  occur- 
ring firM  in  a  poem  ()'rtm-ptn  dr  Mtdtcinai  by 
Seromis  Sammonieiis.  iu  the  Becond  cen- 
tury; mere  jargon.  Cf,  abracalam.]  1.  Acaba- 


system  of  n?llgion,  pure  snd  elevstbig, 
^^manuiiifir  who  for  sges  seem  alone  to  have  held  lo  II, 
on  a  plane  nf  spiritual  vantage  Inuneanurably  sliovt  that 
of  other  nations.  Iteirum,  Ortg.  ol  World,  p.  71. 

Abrahamite  (a'bra-ham-it  or  a'bram-it\  «*. 
[<Mls.  Abrahamittr,  p\.  •  as  Abraham  +  -Iff".') 

1.  One  of  a  Christian  sect  named  from  its 
founder,  Abraham  of  Antioch  (ninth  century), 
and  charged  with  Paulician  (Gnostic)  errors. — 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  DeiiAs  in  Bohemia,  who 
came  into  prominence  about  17S2,  and  were 
banished  to  Hungary  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  1 1. 

for  nonconformity.  They  seem  to  bsve  professed 
the  religion  of  Abraham  before  his  circumcision,  to  have 
hi  lu  c,-d  In  liod,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  hnt  lo  huve  rejevted 
haptism  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  have  ac- 
knowledged no  scripture  but  the  decalogue  and  the  lord's 
prayir. 

AbrahAmitlcal  (a'bra.ham-it'i-kal  or  a-1 
it'i-kal\  it.  Ki-lnting  to  Abraham  or  to 
Abrahamites. 

Abraham-man  (A'ltra-ham-  or  a'bram-roan), 
n.  1.  Originallv,  a  "tnc'tidieant  lunatic  from 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London,  The  wards  lu  the 
an.  lent  Ifc-dUra  ils.  tlil.  beiul  ls-rx-  dUtiiictlve  mime-  s«  of 
tone'  smnt  or  putrlnn  li  Tlist  usme«l  nfler  Ai.rshum 
wus  derotrsl  to  a  class  of  limsllcs  who  I'll  eeitaill  days 
wen-  ptnoltte-l  to  go  out  Is-ualng.  TIm  v  l».re  S  bll  llie, 
and  »  .  r,-  kn  .wn  ss  Abraham  .men.  Many,  liowev.  1  as- 
sumed tli..  l.sdL-e  wlth-mt  riuht,  ami  bunted.  I.iuiiliig 
luna.  y.  Hence  the  more  reeeUrtl  niealdln;  im.ii  10  t  .  In  — 
2.  An  impostor  who  wandered  about  the 
country  seeking  alms,  under  pretense  of  lu- 
nacy.   Hence  too  phrase  to  thanx  Abrahata,  lo  feign 

St>  k  ue**. 

Mntlhew,  sceptic  and  scoffer.  Und  faile<l  to  suh».-rlhe  a 
proinpl  bellrt  in  llist  |ihI»  stwnit  the  heart  :  ' 
tt-Teil  some  wools  lu  whlrh  the  phr*.«»\  " 
Aam, "  tnul  been  sery  dlsllhetly  andll.le. 

thnrl»«'  " 
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Abraham's- balm 

Abraham's-balmt  (A'bn-lmmz-  or  a'bramz- 
bam),n.  An  old  name  of  an  Italian  wQlow 
supposed  to  be  a  charm  for  the  preservation  of 
chastity.   See  agnu*  castus,  under  agnut. 

Abraham's-eyaf  (a'bra-hamz-  or  a'briinii-i),  n. 
A  magical  ebnrm  Rtipixwd  to  have  power  to 
deprive  of  eyesight  a  thief  who  refused  to  eon- 
fesa  his  guilt. 

abraldt  (a-brad'),  r.  [<  ME.  fifrmioVrt,  obrri- 
din,  start  up,  awake,  move,  reproach,  <  AS. 
dbrtgdan,  contr.  tibrcdan  (a  strong  verb),  move 
quickly:  see  braid1  and  upbraid.]  L  tram.  To 
rouse,  ;  awake  ;  upbraid. 

How  now,  ban-  brat :  what '.  sr*  thr  wits  thlna  own. 
That  tbou  daral  thus  flfrr.iuk  roc  In  my  land  ? 

Orient,  Alphoniiis,  It, 

II.  infrait*.  To  awake;  start. 

And  if  tlut  he  out  of  hla  sleepe  abraidr, 
He  might  dot.  ua  bathe  a  vllauie. 

Humeri-,  Be:vc'»  Tale,  1.  TO. 

Abramt,  Abraham',  a.  Corrnpted  forms  of 
a  if  burn. 

Abramidlaa  (ab'ra-mi-drnji),  n.  pi.  fNL., 
<  Jbramis  (Abrumi'l-)  +  -inn.']  In  Ollntber's 
classification  of  fishes  the  twelfth  subfamily 
of  Cj/prinid*p,  having  the  aunl  fin  elongate  and 
the  abdomen,  or  part  of  it,  compressed.  It  in- 
cludes the  genu*  Abramis  anil  similar  fresh- 
water fishes  related  to  the  bream. 
Abramis  (ab'ra-tuis),  «.  fNL.,  <  Or.  a\lpet)iic 
(a, (,wi«i-).  the  uaiuo  of  a  fisn  found  in  the  Nile 
and  the  Mediterranean,  perliaps  the  bream, 
bat  not  etyro.  related  to  bream.']  A  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinuhr,  typified  by 
the  common  fresh-water  brcum  of  Europe,  .-I. 
bran 
flcsll 
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lest  nearly  rctated  to  It.  such  a*  llw  rommon  American 
sAlncr,  etc.   {}.  Cueitr,  1  SIT.  S«  *n»i«'. 

Abranchia  {a-brang'ki-K),  «.  td.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  abranehiut:  seo  abranciious.]  A  name 
given  to  several  different  groups  of  animals, 
which  have  no  gills:  (a)  To  agroitp  of  vertebratca. 
comprising  mammals,  birds,  soil  reptiles  <:>r  ilaminalm 
an  J  Aiwrui«v/<i  t,  whose  young  never  possess  pills.  Tho 
Crimp  U  thus  ciutraatcd  with  Ratraekia  and  /Mww  col- 
lectively. Iii  this  sense  thn  term  has  no  exact  rhisxlncn- 
lory  autntflcatlon  (t>)  To  a  group  of  jnulmpnilimi  mol- 
luaka,  variously  rated  by  naturalist*  as  a  sulwrdcT,  an  or- 
der, or  a  «ul»cla*s ;  the  .1  umUAta  or  Dtrmntoftnvn  of  some, 
related  to  the-  Xufhhrancniata,  harluuno  Itrauchls?.  the  up. 
per  surface  of  the  body  cilialed,  anil  no  shell  except  wlieti  lb 
the  larva)  itsLr-  This  griMlp  liicltnles  tin-  fiiiftilie*  /.inwi. 
junl.lj.  i'kutlirhmdtr.  slid  AVwi'ode.  (c)  Tu  sil  order  of 
ytaiufido.  the  OtivarAcMa,  which  atv  without  branchb*. 
and  respire  by  tb»  iiirt»>ii  of  tin-  liody.  Thrro  are  wrcral 
faialliea,  aiaucuc  tlwm  ttie  Lumbriei<it9,  to  wlili-h  Ihp  corn- 
moo  rarthwonn  belong  Tlicy  arc  mostly  lwr]naphr."-d1K-, 
and  midLTKo  no  im'taini-rtiti'itK  They  Ikavc  iki  fc*t.  but 
tlx.  Uuly  U  pro-'klml  with  hrl»tbs  «rt<«)  Tlw-  inoflth  h 
nidlini!ntary,  nut  mi"t->rts1.  an  In  the  rclatinl  onlcr  Him- 
dine*  (letwlico).  Tti«  «p«vl«  are  nxxtly  land  or  trcah 
water  w..niw.  Ul)  In  I'mter'*  ty*u-m  of  rlaMlAcatlon.  to 
thy  third  family  of  the  order  ^nnWidiv,  cmiUuninjr  the 
earth womi«  [Attranfhin  j*ti<yrn)  ami  the  Iwcbrs;  thus 
apfiroilmatitly  rorrcsnnniling  to  the  two  modern  orden 
tM»^irArltf4  and  fliruainta.  II  Inclnded,  Iwwrvcr,  tome 
hvU-roceiieous  rU-inunU.  as  the  ftordtatiL  HoinrUnm 
calli-d  AbrnncJiin)*  and  alw>  A branrhitr.  LIf  it  I*  ndrlsabk 
to  applr  the  term  to  any  irroup  of  aiilmal*.  It  Ik  pr<jtisbly  to 
be  ntuinrd  in  the  awoiml  of  th»  icns«»  above  i>o««.Ll 

abranchlMi  (a-brang'ki-an>,  n.  One  of  tho 
Abrauchia. 

Abranchiate  (a-bmng-ki-a'tll),  a.  }>l.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  abranchiate* :  see  nf/raarTitute.]  A 
term  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
.■IftroseAiii.' 

abranchiate  (a-brang'kl-*t\  a.  [<  NL.  abra»- 
fhialun:  see  afrrnafAton*  and  -(ifr'.J  Devoid  of 
gills ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  JftrrtMcrAtii. 
abranchious  (a-brang'ki-us),  a.  (<  NL.  abran- 
ehiut, <  Ur.  o-  priv.  +  i)p«}X">,  *r'll».]  Same  as 
afrrnarAtafc  [Kare.] 

The  mwnwl  family  of  the  mbmnekivu*  AnniOldca.— or,  ttit 
AUranrhla  without  brfttlcs. 

G.  Curicr,  Riiflki  Alllnv  (tr,  of  l*«l),  p.  Mis. 

Abrasax  (ab'ra-saks),  n.  Same  as  Jerora*,  1, 
abraael  (al>-rait'),  r.  t.    [<  L.  abratus,  pp.  of 

abradcre,  rub  off :  w«  abrade.}  Sameus(iJ<ra<«r. 
abraset  ab-raz'),  <'•  (<  L-  ahratwt,  pp. :  see  the 

verb.]  Made  clean  or  clear  of  marks  by  rubbing. 
A  nymph  a>  pure  and  timolc  an  tlir  smile  or  o4  an  rtbra*^ 

tnlde.  //.  Jirti*jii,  l  yntlila't  KrvvU,  v  3. 

abrasion  <ab-rii'xhon\  h.  K  L.  abrairioln-), 
<  abraderc  :  see  «(><irfV.  ]  1.  Tl»^  act  nf  abrad- 
ing ;  the  act  of  wearing  or  rubbiog  off  or  aw  ay 
by  friction  or  attrition.   Common  rvrunplm  of  at.ra- 

atim  an? :  (o)  The  wiwrhnc  or  rul.Mnir  assy  of  rock*  by  I  

hcrm  or  itUciere,  by  current*  of  watrr  laden  with  land, 
•lilnitle.  etc.,  by  blown  sand,  or  by  other  meaiM.  <>.i  Ttie 
natural  wajtlnn.  or  wear  and  tear,  to  whic h  colnt  are  »ii 
la  aiursc  of  nlrrahulaa,  aa  uppucod  to  intentional 
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It  to  raw  nf  the  moat  ctuiooi  phofiamtna  of  Untnic.- 
Uiat  wordi  are  aa  luhject  sa  cidn  to  drfaernn-nt  and 
agrarian.       G.  P.  Manh,  LccL  ou  Eng.  Uug.,  Int,  p.  la. 

3.  The  result  of  rubbing  or  abrading;  on 
abraded  spot  or  place:  applied  citieflv  to  a 
fretting  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  by  which  tho 
underlying  tissues  are  exposed.  —  3.  In  )tathut., 
a  superficial  exceriation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  loss 
of  substance  in  the  form  of  small  shreds. — 4. 
The  substance  wont  away  by  abrading  or  at- 
trition, firrhlry. 

abrasive  (ali-ru'aiv),  a.  and  *.  [<  L.  as  if 
"alrrasieus,  <  «f>r<t#i/»,  pp.  of  abradcre :  see  ab- 
rade] I.  a.  Tending  to  produce  abrasion; 
having  the  property  of  abrading ;  abradant. 

Tile  .  .  .  abrd<rir»  materials  oaod  ill  the  treatment  of 
metallic  uirfacct. 

C.  P.  D.  ShtUrp.  Workibop  Appliance.,  p.  10S. 

II.  n.  Any  material  having  abrading  quali- 
ties; an  abradant. 

The  amateur  la  moat  Wrcnixnuly  ccunmllcd  to  pcllsh 
the  tool  upon  the  oil-atone,  or  other  ao«  otwanee  <«- 
plnyed  for  aetttntf  the  edirr. 

O.  ffynv,  Artlwn's  llaDdbook,  p.  IT. 

abratun  ab'ram;  0.  pron.  Sp'roum).  m.  [G.;  lit., 
what  has  to  lx>  cleared  away  to  get  at  some- 
thing valuable  Iwneath;  the  worthless  upper 
portion  of  a  vein  or  ore-deposit;  the  earth 
covering  the  rock  in  a  quarry ;  <  abrdHmcn,  clear 
away,  take  from  the  room  or  place,  <  ab-  (=  K. 
off),  from,  +  raum,  place,  =  K  room,  q.  v.] 
lied  ocher,  used  by  cabinet-makers  to  give  a 
red  color  to  new  mahogany.   Abranm  salt*  |0. 

atrrauiiwnlrr1.  aniixlnreof  i alt*  o'f  iHdaah,  aoda.  majrneaia, 
rlc.  overlylluttbc  rockaalt  drpotlt  at  jttaalfurt.  Itluaia, 
aisl  vk-iuity,  tin-  value  of  wbieh  was  imt  tminedUtely  ret- 
oculjted  when  these  defewlla  were  o|>eliwl,  but  wliteh  U 
now  the  chief  source  of  aupply  of  polaaalc  talulnthe  world. 

Abraxas  (ab- 

rak'aasl,  n. 
[S<-o  "  def.  2, 
and  ef.  abra- 
cadabra.-] 1. 
In  antiq.,  a 
Gnostic  amu- 

of  an  engraveo! 
gem,  often  bearing  a  mystical  figure  (which 
generally  combines  human  and  brute  forms) 
and  an  unintelligible  legend,  but  sometimes 
inscribed  with  tho  word  Abraxas,  either  alone 
or  accompanying  a  figure  or  a  word  connected 
with  Hebrew  or  Egyptian 
religion,  as  lao,  Sabaoth, 
Oniris.—  2.  A  mystical 
word  used  by  the  Gnostic 
followers  of  Basilidos  to  /  »  v4 
denote  the  Supreme  Being, 
or,  perhaps,  its  MTicmona-  | 
tions  colleotively,  or  the  i 
IttiS  orders  of  spirits  oo-  \ 
citpving  the  365  heavens. 
Later  it  waa  commonly  appl  le<l  to 
any  >ymi«ill<*l  icprcacntatton  of 
ItniMlk'  Idesa.    ll  l»  wld  to  have 

been  coined  by  Ibulll.lo  In  the  Ahrarmt  [Ka>K„mtu.m 
aecoad  oentnry,  from  the  mm  of     0»  o,.  Si>uiidian  in« 
the  tircck  numeral  letum  ex- 

pressing  the  number \W,;  thin  :  a  -  1,  S  »  2. 4  =  100,  a  =1, 
(  =  to.  a  =  l. «  -  inn:  total,  aoi. 

Also  written  Abrasax, 
3.  A  genus  of  lepldoptcrous  insects,  of  the 
family  Cromctruta;  containing  the  large  mag- 
pin-moth,  Abraxas  grottxtlnriata.  nte  lar«*  are 
very  itettriicttvr  to  g.tnacbrrry  and  carrant-btuhea  in 
Europe,  eoinonilng  their  leave*  sa  as  Ihey  spfn  ar. 
abrayt  (a-bra'l,  r.  t.  I A  false  pres.  form, 
made,  from  ME.  pret.  abrai/dc,  ahraide,  taken 
for  ft  weak  verb,  with  pret.  ending  •</<•  (=  F. 
-«•»/),  wherefts  the  x-erb  is  strong,  with  pret. 
altraitdr,  abraidr,  properly  abraid,  nbreid  (<  AS. 
dbra-qd),  similar  in  form  to  pres.  abraydc, 
abraidf,  <  AS.  abregde,  inf.  abrcgdan :  see 
tiornW.]    To  awake. 

Fut.  wheiiaa  I  did  out  of  alrep  nhny, 

1  fonnd  l>.-r  not  where  I  left  her  whyleare. 

S;euwr,  F.       IV.  vt  SB. 

abraxlte  (ftb'ra-»lt),  n.  f<  Ur.  <i-  priv.,  not,  + 
i^wCrri',  boll,  "ferment,  +  -itf*.]  A  mineral 
found  at  Cb|ki  di  Bove,  near  Home,  prolHibly 
the  same  as  that  nnmed  r.cftgonitc  and  later 
gismondine  (which  see). 

abrazitic  (ab-ra-zit'ik\  a.  Not  effen-eaeing,  as 
in  acids  or  when  heated  before  thu  blowpipe: 
said  «f  certain  minerals.  [Kare.") 

abread,  abroad  (a-bred'),  prvj:  )>hr.  as  adr. 
[Sc.,  <  ME.  abriflr,  on  brrde,  in  breadth:  a,  on, 
prep.;  brede,  <  AS.  br&tlu,  breadth,  (brad, 
broad:  sec  a3  and  brradth,  and  cf.  abroad.  ] 
Abroad.  Burn*.  Also  spelled oAratd.  [Scotch.] 


enough t 


abridger 

abreast  (a-bresf  ),prrp.;t»r.  as  arfr.ora.  (_<o>, 
l>rr p.,  on,  +  brca*l. ]  1.  Side  by  side,  with  breasts- 
in  a  line :  as,  "  the  riders  rode  abreast,"  Dry  den. 
It  |lhe  wall  of  rhvater]  has  everywhere,  however,  a 
'  outer  parapet  and  a  broad  liolluw  flagguu;,  wide 
fur  two  alrolleni  adreiut. 

//.  Jamtt,  Jr.,  Trana.  Bkcvrbca,  p,  a 

3.  S'aut.:  (a)  Lyingor  moving  side  by  aide,  with 
stemsequally advanced.  (A)  When  u.6cd  toindi- 
cnte  the  situation  of  a  vessel  in  regard  to  an- 
other object,  opposite;  over  against ;  lying  so 
that  the  object  is  on  a  line  with  the  beam:  in 
thiB  sense  with  of. 

The  Itellomi  .  .  .  kept  too  close  to  the  aturboard  slioal. 
and  grounded  aferurrt  o/tlw  outer  >hip  of  the  enemy. 

S»at*ei».  Nelson.  II.  lil. 

3.  Figtiratively,  up  to  tho  same  pitch  or  level : 

used  with  of  or  irith :  aa,  to  keep  abreast  of  thev 

times  in  science, etc. —  4f.  At  the  same  time; 

simultaneously, 
stomuf  Iherewtth  becan  a  convocation.  Putter. 

LlfM  abrsaat,  a  formation  of  a  squadron  In  whkh  the 

ships  are  abreast  of  one  another, 
abredet.  prrj>.  par.  as  adr.    A  Middle  English 

form  of  altread.    Rom.  of  the  l!o*r. 
abregget,  r.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

abridge.  Chancer. 

abrenonncet  (ab-rf -nouns'),  r.  f.    [<  L.  ab, 

from  (here  intensive),  +  E.  rcnovner,  after  LL. 
«?ircwaafiarc,  <  L.  ab  +  rinuntiare,  renounce  r 
see  renounce]    To  renounce  ubsolutely. 

t'ntlnrpaln  of  the  none  s  can*  .  .  .  <  ilhcTtootrfwosiaxw 
their  wives  or  their  llrlnffs. 

Poie.  liook  of  Martyn.  AcU  and  Deeds,  lot  li». 

abrenunciationt  (ab-re-nun-»i-a'shon),  n. 
[<ML.  aorrniiB<iafi<Ma->,'  <L.  alirenuntiarc:  see 
uorcMOMifcc.]    Kenunciatiou  ;  absolute  denial. 

An  iiorenunridf  ion  of  that  troth  which  he  so  long  had> 
professed.  Hurt Sedtiion.  Ill  h. 

abreptiont  (ab-rep'shsn),  a.  (<  Ij.  as  if  'ab- 
re}>tio{n-),'abri)>crt,  pp.  alircptus,  snatch  away, 

<  ri»,  awny,  +  rapcre,  seiite :  see  r«;tf  and  rar- 
i*h.]  Tlie  state  of  being  carried  away  or  forci- 
bly separated:  separation. 

abrouvoir  (a- ore- vwor'),  n.  [F.,  a  drinking- 
place,  horso-trough,  <  afrrrwrcr,  give  to  drink, 
earlier  abrcrcr,  <  OF.  afcerre r  =  Sp.  abrerar  a 
It.  abbevcrare,  <  ML.  aAtTtrarc,  orig.  'adbibc- 
rarc,  <  ad,  to,  +  'bibcrarc,  <  L.  Miere,  drink : 
see  bilA  and  ocrfrojfe.]  1.  A  watering-place 
for  animals;  a  horse-trough. — 2.  In  masnnrjr, 
a  joint  or  interstice  between  stones,  to  be  filled 
up  with  mortar  or  cement.  Ovdt. 
Also  spelled  ahlircuroir. 

abricock',  abricott,       Same  as  apricot. 

abrld  (ii'brid),  n.  (Uncertain:  perhaps  dut> 
to  Hp.  'abrido,  for  irreg.  aUcrlo,  pp.  of  aki'r, 
open,  unlock,  K  I*.  aprrire,  opt»ti.]  A  bushing- 
plate  around  a  hole  in  which  a  pintle  moves. 
E.  U.  Knight, 

abridge  '  S-brij'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abridged, 
ppr.  abridging.  [<  ME.  abrcgen,  abreggen,  abrig- 
gen,  etc.,  <  OF.  abrigiir,  abridgicr.  abbrcgicr, 
abrrricr^Pr.  abrecjar,  <  L.  abbreriare,  shorten. 

<  ad,  to,  +  fcrcm,  short :  see  abbreviate  and  brief.] 
1.  To  make  shorter;  curtail:  as,  "abridged 
cloaks,"  A-off,  lvanhoe,  xiv.— 2.  To  shorten 
by  condensation  or  omission,  or  both  ;  rewrite 
or  reconstruct  on  a  smaller  scale ;  put  the 
main  or  essential  parts  of  into  less  space :  used 
of  writings:  as,  Justin  abridged  the  history  of 
Trogus  Pompeins. 

The  antiquities  of  lUchtttwixifch  and  Reculvcr,  abrulflrd1 
frum  the  Latin  of  Mr.  Archdeacon  Battel)'. 

.V.  ami  V  .  Uth  ser  .  X.  Its. 

3.  To  lessen;  diminish:  us,  to  abridge  lubor. 

FVwer  controlled  or  aVidijrd  Is  almost  always  the  rival 
and  enemy  of  that  power  *hv  whleh  It  is  enntrolled  or 
a6ruf»</,  A.  Waiwitlos,  Federalist.  So.  li. 

4.  To  deprive:  cut  off:  followed  by  of,  and 
formerly  also  by  from :  aa,  to  abridge  one  of 
rights  or  enjoyments. 


Sor  do  I  now  make  moau  to  I* 
r'roin  such  a  noble  rate.  SKuk 


ofV  .l  |. 


6.  In  alg.,  to  reduce,  as  a  compound  quantity 
or  equation,  to  a  more  simple  form.  ~  8yn  r. 

To  cut  down,  prone  See  ahbrrnafe.  -  4.  To  dispossess, 
divrst,  strip.  dcsp*tll. 

abridgedly  (a-brij'ed-li),  odr.  In  a  eoncise  or 
shortened  form. 

abridger  (a-brij'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  abridges,  by  curtailing,  shortening,  or 
condensing. 

fritkeks  have  been  represented  as  the  irreat  o*nW-iwrs  of 
the  native  lllierty  of  Renins.  II.  /Hair,  Lectures.  UL. 

Ahrvt.rt"  are  a  Ximl  of  literary  men  to  whom  the  Indo- 
»of  modern  rtadcra  ,  ,  .  ulv.tal  ample  enii.iovmcnU 
I.  1>  /sraWi.  l  urioa.  of  lit,  1I.S7. 
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abridgment 

akridfmeilt  (a-brij'ment),  a.     [<  lata  ME. 

akrygenumt,  <  OF.  aftrijenicBf,  abregement:  see 
abridge  and  -mm/.]  1.  The  not  of  ahridging,  or 
tbe  state  of  being  abridged;  diminution;  eon- 
traction  ;  reduction  ;  curtailment ;  restriction: 
aa,  an  abridgment  of  expenses;  "  abridgment 
of  liberty,"  Locke. 

Persons  employed  in  tin*  mechanic  arts  are  tltoae  "hmu 
tbe  aftrW'/nww/  of  ounuDtixv  would  Immediately  affect. 

.d.  Uatmltnu.  Works.  II.  15. 


It  wa*  his  sin  ami  folly  which 


lmragbt  him  under  that 
.Sunt*. 


,  p.  1M. 


2.  A  condensation,  aa  of  ft  book;  a  reduction 
within  a  smaller  space ;  a  reproduction  of  any- 
thing in  reduced  vr  condensed  form. 

A  genuine  aoru/gwH.'  U  a  reproduction  of  Ui«  matter 
or  substance  of  a  lane r  work  in  a  condensed  form,  and  In 
language  which  la  not  a  mere  transcript  of  that  of  the 
origin  oL  Drew,  Copyright,  ] 

Here  lie*  IXavid  Oarriclc,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  iu  man. 

Satdtniilh,  Retail 

3.  That  which  abridges  or  cuta  abort.  [Hare.] 
Look,  where  my  come  [namely,  the  players 

■  ho  out  ra»  slu.rt  In  my  speech.  Compare,  however, 
meaning  4J.  ««*.,  Hamlet,  11.  2. 

4.  That  which  shorten*  anything,  aa  time,  or 
makes  it  appear  abort ;  hence,  a  pastime. 
[Rare.] 

Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  T 
What  mask,  what  nraalcT  Sbat.,  M.  X.  U.,  v.  1. 

Al«o  spelled  abridgement. 
'  8jm.  %  At*iJ?mrnt,Cnmi*mliuuL  Kpittmui,  Ahttnut, 
CVnsywrtu*.  Syaojwis,  Summary,  Sgtlabut,  Brv/,  TXawt. 
An  abrid'imtnt  fct  a  work  shortened  by  condensation  of 
statement,  or  by  omitting  the  lesa  essential  part*.    A  mm 


tyyUtat  cousins  only  the  moat  important  polnl 
or»ul.J«t.eiine«»edtatlie»maUe.tcoint.a.».  . 
li  a  bare  statement  or  outline  of  facta,  ImmIs, 

in  a  book,  lecture,  subject,  etc.   Coarerefw  and 
are,  literally,  condensed  vtew.-Uieaub.taiK*  of 
'alula  taken  In  at  a  glance ; 
.  arrangement  under  heads  and 
A  nimmitrt,  la  a  brief  statement  nf  the  main 
ork  or  treatise,  less  methodical  than  an  a>~ 
p»w ;  It  may  I*  a  rccjudtiilation.    A  rarua- 
i  ta  commonly  a  synopsis  printed  lor  the  convenience 
of  those  hearing  lecture* :  bat  the  term  U  al»o  applied  to 


10 

We  are  for  the  moat  part  me/re  lonely  when  we  go 
aorwMf  amonjt  men  than  when  we  stay  in  our  chambers. 

ravmii,  Walden,  p.  147. 
(6)  Hryond  the  bounds  of  one',  own  country ;  in  foreign 
.-..untrle*:  a»,  he  Uvnl  abroad  for  many  years.  I  In  the 
I'nitrd  .State,  oaed  mart  eommonly  with  reference  to 
Europe.) 

At  home  the  wdiller  learned  how  to  value  hla  rights, 
abrvad  how  to  defend  them. 

MaatnUifi.  Hallaro  s  Const.  Hist 
others,  atlll,  are  Introduces!  from  abnyad  by  fashion,  or 
are  borrowed  thence  for  their  iiscfulnin*. 

/■:  Halt.  Moil.  Eng.,  p.  1.V1. 

3.  Absent  ;  gone  away,  especially  to  a  consider- 
able distance :  as,  tbe  head  of  the  6rm  is  abroad. 
— 4.  In  an  active  state ;  astir ;  in  circulation : 
as,  there  are  thieves  abroad;  rumors  of  disaster 
are  abroad. 

ThereVvillalny  abroad:  thia  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Ska*.,LUU,  1.1. 

To  be  all  abroad.  («)  To  W  wide  of  the  mark,  in  a 
flguratlv c  sense  ;  be  far  wrong  In  one',  gur*.  or  estimate, 
(ft)  To  he  at  a  loss ;  lie  puirieil,  perplexed,  bewildered, 
nonplussed  ,  Ik-  all  or  quite  at  si-a — Tbe  schoolmaster 
la  abroad,  education  la  diffused  among  the  people  :  often 
tiacd  Ironically  or  punnlngly,  implying  that  the  school- 
master U  absent.  See  «Aoo/ma<fer. 
Abrocoma  (ab-rok'o-mft),  n.  Same  aa  Ilabro- 
eoma. 

abrocome  (ab'ro-kom),  n.  Same  aa  habroeome. 
abrogable  (ab'ro-ga-bl),  a.  [<  L.  aa  if  'ab- 
rogaoitix.K  abrogare,  abrogate :  see  abrogate,  v., 
and  -t/c.J  Capable  of  being  abrogated, 
abrogate  (ab  ro-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
abrogated,  ppr.  abrogating.  [<  L.  abragatnn, 
pp.  of  abrogare,  annul,  repeal,  <  ab,  from,  + 
rogarc,  ask,  propose  a  law:  see  roi/afion.]  1. 
To  abolish  summarily;  annul  by  hii  authorita- 
tive act ;  repeal.  Applied  apedfleally  to  the  repeal 
of  lawn,  ciutoma,  etc.  whether  expresaly  or  by  i-xtabllab- 
I  therewith-    Her  ahrtAMtum. 


poinUin  a 


Ther".'  may  I*  an  atrfluiarrtt  at  a  dictionary,  a  rom^md 
or  cvr*,~*diaM  of  literature,  an  epiVoiiw  of  a  politieal 
altuatlon.  an  abtlract  of  a  aermoji,  a  tuiuperf <u  or  nmopiu 
of  a  l»>ok,  a  mmmary  of  tbe  anruinenu  in  a  debate,  a 
div»l  of  opinion,  ou  aome  tiWH«t  point. 

abrigget,  r.  t.  A  Middle  t^glUb  form  of 
abridge.  Chanter. 

abrin  (a'brin),  n.  [<  Alms  +  -.«*.!  A  name 
given  to  a  poisonous  prineiplo  obtained  from 
Abrua  prceatoriu*. 

abroacu  fa-broch'),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  or  a.  [( 
MK  abroebe,  in  the  phrase  »effc(n)  abrochr,  set 
abroach,  <  a*  tor  on  +  broehe,  a  spit,  spigot, 
pin:  aee  hrooc*  and  fcroacA.J  Broached ;  letting 
out  or  yielding  liquor,  or  in  a  position  for  letting 
out :  aa,  the  cask  is  abroach. 
If  the  full  tun  of 


H-eMrr  (!).  Wcakeat  Coelh  to  tile  Wall,  L  2. 
To  act  abroach,  (n)  To  net  runnlnz ;  eanae  to  Dim-  or 
let  oat  liquor,  aa  a  caak  or  ImutvI. 

Harrrl.  of  ale  jef  d^roaeA  In  different  place*  of  the  road 
had  kept  tlir  populace  in  iierfect  lore  and  loyalty  towanl. 
the  l/iKtrn  and  her  farounte.  Stoff,  Kenllworth.  II.  «1. 
(»)  Ftiuratlvely.  to  give  rtae  to ;  .pread  abroad  ;  dlaw  ml- 
nau ;  propagate. 

What  miachtef.  be  might  aef  abnaeb. 

Ska*.,  »  Heu.  IV.,  i.-.  2. 

abroacht  (a-brooh'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  abroehen, 
broach,  tap,  <  OF,  fcrocAcr,  brochier,  broach, 
with  prefix  a-,  due  to  adv.  abroche:  nee  abroach, 
prep,  phr.,  ami  broach.]  To  open,  aa  a  cask,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  out  liquor;  tap;  broach. 

Thllke  tonne  that  I  aehal  abrarbe 

CAyawr,  Wife  of  Hath,  Pr..|  ,  1  177. 

abroad  fa-brfcd'),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  or  a.  [< 
ME.  abroad,  abroil,  <  a*,  prep.,  on,  +  broott,  brod. 
broad:  see  Irroadj]    1.  Broadly;  widely;  ex- 
pansively ;  outward  on  all  or  on  both  aides. 
The  lore  of  God  U  abed  abroad  in  our  hearts.   Rom.  v.  b. 
Her  wlngr*  both*  abnd  the  spradde.  Ovvrr. 
Look  now  abroad  ~  another  race  has  filled 
These  papulous  borders.    Bryant,  The  Aires,  st.  S2. 

fl.  Out  of  or  beyond  ci 
r  Willi  *f  a  house  or  tho 


abrairattrt  ceremonies. 
Banera.n,  lilat.  V.  S.,  II.  S4U. 
Kl nee  I  revoke,  annul,  and  abropul* 
All  his  decrees  In  all  kinds  :  they  are  void  ! 

flroccwi.1,7,  King  and  Book,  II.  170. 

2f.  To  keep  clear  of ;  avoid. 
Pttar,  good  master  Holofemea,  j*r>y,  so  it  shall  pkaae 
you  to  abrngatt  acurrillty.  .SAaJt.,  L.  U  L,  lv.  2. 

-  8rn.  1.  Abolish,  Iteptal,  Rttcind,  etc.  <»ee  abUUb),  can- 
eel,  invalidate,  dissolve,  countermand. 

abrogate!  (ab'ry-gat),  a.  [<  1^.  abrogatus,  an- 
nulled, pp.  of  abrogare:  see  abrogate,  r.]  An- 
nulled; abolished. 

abrogation  (ab-rii-ga'abon),  a.  [<  L.  abro- 
gationin-),  a  repeal,  <  ahrogarr,  repeal  :  see 
abrogate,  v.  ]  The  act  of  abrogating,  hpecltl- 
i-atly,  the  annulling  of  a  law  by  leirlslalive  action  or  by 
nsage.  See  derr^wriojL  Aliri)(nition  is  rryrtrrtd  when 
pronounced  by  the  iww  law  in  gem-ral  or  particular 
terms ;  it  is  imufieif  wbesi  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
positively  contrary  to  tbe  former  law. 

There  are  no  such  Institutions  here:  —  no  law  that  can 
abide  one  moiiH-nl  wIhii  poiml&r  opinion  dcmaik<U  lis 
(liirorjufion.  H*.  Mpeclim,  p.  47. 

abrogative  (ab'ro-ga-tiv),  a.  Abrogating  oran- 
nulhng:  as,  an  altrogatice  law. 

abrogator  (ab'ro-ga-tor),  n.  One  who  abro- 
gates or  repeals. 

Abronia  (a-bro'ni^),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *  Ha  bro- 
nia,  <  Or.  li.ijiwc,  graceful,  elegant,  delicate :  seo 
.fonts.]  A  genus  of  low  and  mostly  trailing 
herbs,  natural  order  Xtfetatjinacta,  of  the  west- 
ern United  States.  The  sliowy  and  sometimes  fragrant 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels,  lulk-li  resemliling  the  garden 
verbena  in  appearance,  but  very  illfTerxnt  in  slrijctiire. 
Two  or  three  s|H-cles  are  found  In  cultivation. 

abroodt  (a-briSd'),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  [<  ME. 
abrtxlr,  <  it3,  pre}).,  on,  +  brode,  E.  frroov/.]  In 
or  as  if  in  tho  act  of  brooding. 

The  Spirit  of  Cod  sot  a'/cxf  upon  the  wtiolv  rode  maat. 

Aby.  Sawrott,  hi-mions,  p.  l:fcV 

abrookt   ta-brak'i,  r.  t.  (expletive) + 

brook'*.]   To  brook ;  endure.    Hee  brook*. 

IU  can  thy  noble  mlinl  abnxk 
Tlve  abject  iKSople,  gating  <«l  thv  face. 
With  envkma  look,  still  laaghligM  thv  Ji 


abacesalon 

areToiae,  F.  aaroacj    A  European  species  of 
Artemisia,  A.  Abrntanttm,  frequent  incultivation 
under  the  name  of  southernwood. 
Abrothjix  (ab'ro-thrikni,  h.    Sumo  aa  Habro- 
thrij. 

abrupt  <a-brupt'),      and  «.     [<  L.  ofrnrrifMji, 
stj-ep,  diacuutiiieted,  uliriipt,  pp.  of  ubritmpere, 
break  off,  <  ab,  off,  +  rumpere,  break :  aee  rup- 
ture.]   I.  a.  1.  Broken  or  appearing  as  if  bro- 
ken away  or  off :  marked  by  or  showing  a  sud- 
den breach  or  change  of  continuity  ;  wanting 
continuation  or  completion:  aa,  the  path  or  the 
discourse  came  to  an  abrupt  termination ;  an 
abrupt  turn  in  a  road.    Hence — 2.  Steep;  pre- 
cipitous: aa,  an  abrupt  cliff ;  an  abrupt  descent. 
The  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems  with  its  accumulated  t  rxe% 
To  overhang  tbe  world.  Sh'tlry,  Alaator. 

3.  Figuratively,  sudden;  without  notice  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  event;  unceremonious: 
as,  an  abrupt  entrance  or  address. 

.t&rapt  death 
A  r-.riod  put.,  and  stops  his  impious  breath. 

'JfdAaui,  Satires  i>n  Jesuits. 

4.  Lacking  in  continuity;  having  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  one  subject  to  another:  aa,  an 
alrrupt  style.  — 5.  tn  tmt.,  terminating  sud- 
denly :  a*,  an  abrupt  point :  sometimes  used  in 
tho  sense  of  truncate :  as,  un  abrupt  leaf.— 
Abrupt-pirmabn.  Sanwasaftru^/yMnJwt*.  rVeafrnijsc- 
ly.  -SyXL  2.  Precipitous,  perpendicular,  sheer,  steep.  -  S. 
Sudden,  unexpected,  hasty,  hurried,  rough,  rude,  ortisk, 
hlunt,  curt,  precipitate,  short,  summary,  vehement.  —  4. 
Broken,  disconnected. 

II.  «.  [<!/-  abruptum,  a  steep  ascent  or  de- 
scent, prop.  neut.  of  abrupt**,  broken  off :  seo 
tho  adj.]  An.  abrupt  place;  a  precipice  or 
chasm.    [Raro  and  poetical.] 

Or  spread  his  aery  flight, 
t'pborne  with  Indefatigable  wlnia. 
Over  the  vast  abrvyt.       Hilton,  l\  L.  II.  40». 

abmptt  (a-brupt'),  r.  t.  To  break  off;  inter- 
rupt ;  disturb. 


r-.  ■!  I 
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abrotanoid  (ab-rot'a-noid),  a,    L<  Or.  o.tytfrovnv, 

an  aromatic  plant,  prob.  southernwood  (ML. 

abrotanum),+  tb^or,  ' 

of  scleroderniatoua 

drepora  abndanoida. 
abrotanum  (ab-rot'a-mim),  n.    f^MI^  abrola- 

num  and  aprotanum,  prop.  L.  abrotonum  (also 


,  form:  seo  irfo/.)  A  species 
i  East  Indian  reef-coral,  Ma- 


tte, 


of  any 


Where  ss  he  lay 
Boatckolway, 


i  my^tit  not  come  abrade. 

Sir  T.Man,  A 


Merry  J  eat. 


*),  <  Or.  ri.iflororof  (ulao  o.^iwrmnf ),  an 
aromatic  plant,  prob.  southernwood  (Artemisia 
Abrotanum),  =  Skt.  mrdtana,  a  plant,  Cyfterus 
rotund"* ;  less  prob.  for  *d  i Jfiorovoi1,  <  a  lpor,  deli- 
cate, +  Totoc,  a  cord,  taken  in  the  aenae  of  fila- 
ment or  fiber.  The  L.  form  gave  rise  to  AS. 
aprotane,  ambrotena,  prutent,  and  other  corrupt 
,  and  to  It.  Sp.  Vg.  attrotano,  OF.  afrroa*, 


T.  BniM-ne,  I'hrist.  Mor..  li.  lit 

abrupted  (a-brup'ted),  p.  a.  Broken  off  sud- 
denly ;  interrupted. 

abruptedly  (a-brup'tod-li),  adr.  Abruptly, 
abruption  (ab  rup  sbrin),  «.   [<  L.  abruption-), 
a  breaking  off,  <  abrumprre:  aee  abrupt,  a.]  A 
sudden  breaking  vff  ;  a  sudden  termination ;  a 
violent  separation  of  bodies. 
Uy  this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction  than 

delight.  JoAmon,  Life  of  Cowley. 

abruptly  (a-hrupt'li),  adr.  1.  Brokenly;  by 
breaking  or  being  broken  off  suddenly :  an,  the 
path  or  the  discourse  ended 
abruptly.  —  2.  Precipitously, 
or  with  a  very  steep  slope: 
aa,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly 
from  tho  water's  edge.— 3. 
Suddenly,  without  giving  no- 
tice, or  without  the  usual 
forms:  as,  the  minister  left 
France  altruptlg.  —  4.  With 

an  abrupt  termination  Abruptly  ptanata,  ter. 

mli»tlng  without  an  odd  hark-t  or  Un-Lrif :  said  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 

abruptness  < a-bmpt'nes),  a.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  abrupt.  <„)  The  stale  or  quality  of  Mng 
tin-'ken  off,  steep,  or  cnurgy  :  sudden  breach  of  continuity ; 
preclpltoUMlesB.  (ft)  Suddenness  :  Ullceremotiiotis  haste  or 
vehemence.  (*)  Any  want  of  continuity  or  amuotluiess. 

Some  other  languages,  fortbeirKift  aixl  nxltlug  fiwency. 
as  having  no  aftrviifnej*  of  consonants,  have  »t<me  advan- 
tage of  the  Engllsli.        f/oicefi,  I'orrt-lin-  Traxell,  p.  1M. 

Abrua  (a'brus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  "Habrus,  <  Or. 
aH/tdc,  graceful,  elegant,  delicate.]  A  small 
genus  of  legnmiuDtis  plants,  a.  rremtoriut,  at 
Indian  Ikoricc.  Is  a  womly  twiner,  iiidigenioia  to  India, 
but  now  found  In  all  tropical  countries,  where  Its  root  Is 
often  uwl  as  a  niUtltub-  for  licorice.  Its  |H>li»heil.  party- 
colored  sei-dh.  o4  the  sire  of  a  small  t*a,  called  (-rn'u'. 
eji«.  ,MiMiftf/-af,n/r.  anil  jfuainty  or  ^i.An  Cmw  bran*,  are 
i  inployi-d  for  roaarlc.  llecVlaceii.  etc..  and  us  a  remedy  ill 
dlseiu.-.  of  the  conjunctiva.  The)  have  given  their  native 
name  of  reffi  |lllnd.  fllfi,  m*i]  to  a  weight  (J.t»Tl  grains) 
used  by  Hindu  Jewelers  and  dru»rut»ls     See  rerf,  vriihtt. 

aba-.    A  prefix  of  Latin  origin;  a  form  of  ah., 
used  (as  in  Latin)  before  r.  q,  t,  as  in  abscond, 
abstain,  ahttergc,  abstract,  etc. 
abscess  f  ab'ses),  a.  [X  L.  al#re**u*,  a  going  away, 
in  medical  language  an  abscess,  <  ab.tctdrrr,  go 
away,  <abt,  lengthened  form  of  ab,  away,  + 
eroVrc,  go  :  aee  cede.]    In  mtd..  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  tissues  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
abscessed  (ab'scst).  p.' a.    Diseased  with  an 
abscess  or  with  abscesses, 
abscessiont  (ab-sesh'on),  n.  [<  L.  nftsccj«»4V){R-;, 
<  abucedcrc,  go  away:  see  abscest.]     1.  De- 
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absceaalon 

Neither  Justly  *ico4nmmilcaied  out  of  that  particular 
church  to  which  he  was  orderly  ioyned.  nor  rxiuintunnl- 
callni;  hlmaclf  by  voluntary  8ehl*mr.  dccUral  atuvtuwtt, 
Mparation,  or  »j>c«ta*i, 

11/a  (iatvitn.  Tear*  of  the  Chnrch.  p.  37. 

3.  In  med.,  an  abscess. 
absceft»-rOOt  (ah'scs-rot),  n.   A  popular  uumc 

of  (ho  plant.  I'okmoninm  replant. 
abscind  lab-sind'),  r.  I.    (<  E.  altscindcre,  cut 

offj  tour  off,  <  ah,  off,  +  trindirc,  cut.  =  Gr. 

a.Xiinv,  eu(,  separate :  see  tcittion  and  «•*•*«.] 

To  cut  off.  [Karo.J 

Two  syllables  oWcniloI  from  <1h>  rod. 

,/uAiuom,  Kainldt-r,  So.  no, 

abscise  (ah-sir/),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abseised, 
ppr.  abteitina.  [<  E.  atttritut,  pp.  t if  abseidert . 
cut  off,  <  for  nfc,  off,  away,  +  raderr,  cut. 
Cf.  nrrinf,  inrite,  v.,  and  pmite,  a.]  To  eut  off 
or  nwuy. 

abscissa  (sb-sis/li),  «.;  jil.  atmcixur  or  ahscista.i 
(-«,  -jUl.  [Is.  (tr.  of  tlr.  <i-o/jiu.iui«/i(if;),  abbre- 
viation of  recta  cr  diantrtra  abtcvmi.  Hue  eut 
off  from  tlm  diameter;  feiu.  of  oVcwbj,  eut 
off,  pp.  of  alwiiulere :  wcuWiib/.]  In  mo  lit.: 
(rt)  In  thi<  conic  sections,  that  part  of  u  trans- 
verso  axis  which  lies  between  its  vortex  and 
a  perpendicular  ordinate  to  it  from  a  given 
point  of  the  eonie.  ti.iimIIk.  IV  In  the  pai»i..l«  !•»<'. 
AM.  th«  pa"  of  tin-  a>U  Alt  cat  ..it  i,y  tin.  ordinal... 
J"M,t«tlu  rj/«.-u.»i../(A<j«.n«  K   (6)  Iu  tho  svstem 
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2.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  lie  »onc©aled :  as, 
"the  marmot  absconds  in  winter, "  Hay,  Works 
of  Creation. 

lea  his  freckled  side  in  the  sun  and  aa 
in  the  (lurk  and  dreamy  water*  a^ain. 

LmnU.  Study  Windows,  p.  37*. 


of  Cartesian  coordinates,  a  certain  line  used 
ill  determining  the  position  of  a  jM>int  in  a 
plane.  Thus  (tut.  h  i  two  ilvvilinlersertlnit  line*  (n\e5) 
"Valid  <i,\  U.  taken,  xiiil  certain  .llrei ll-itm  on  tlieiu  (a* 
from  o  toward  X  and  from  o  toward  V)  In  assumed  av  |md 
tlvc.    r  r.  iii  any  |».lut,  as  P,  li  t  a  Hue  I„  drawn  |««rallel 

to  I IV  *Ild  CIltllUKIIX  til  M  Then  will  tile  two  olll.tltlliet) 
(IM  Mid  MP.  with  the  proper  nhtrl'inlc  nltfn,  de ti-rudut' 
till'  I*«U(oII  "t  tile  |.ill;t  I'.  (1*1.  or  Its  Value.  U  lulled  tilt' 
ilfuruml  uf-  fAe  iM.nl.  Mid  the  tixed  line  X  X  U  railed  till' 
iu-m  of /iWou,....    See  /.mcfiwifr  ».,  2. 

abscissio  inflniti  (ab-sish'i  -'6  in-fi-m'ti).  [L. ; 
lit.,  a  cutting  off  of  an  infinite  (number):  nee 
abtrimion  and  infinite.]  In  layie,  a  series  of 
arguments  which  exclude,  one  after  another, 
various  assertions  whieb  might  be  made,  with 
regard  to  the  subject  under  dixeusatoii,  tints 
(rradnallv  diminishing  Uic  number  of  possililo 
ftfisnmiitioiiK. 

abscission  (alt-sixh'on),  ».  [<  L.  atmriivio(n-), 
<  u/i«  imlt-rr,  eut  off :  nh  iiWiiiI.]  1.  The  act 
of  cutting  off ;  wiverance  ;  removal. 


Jrr.  Taittor. 


2f.  Tlm  aet  of  putting  an  end  to ;  the  act  of 
annulling  or  abolishing.  Sir  T.  llrmrne. —  8. 
Retrenchment.  lliare.J — 4.  The  sudden  ter- 
mination of  a  disease  by  death.  Hooper, 
Med.  Diet. —  5.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  of  speeeh  con- 
sisting in  a  sudden  reticence,  as  if  the  words 
already  spoken  made  sufficiently  clear  what 
the  speaker  would  say  if  he  were  to  finish 
the  sentence:  as,  ,4He  is  a  man  of  so  much 
honor  and  candor,  and  such  generosity  —  but 
I  need  say  no  more.''— 6.  In  asirvl.,  the  outting 
off  or  preventing  of  auvtliing  shown  by  one 
aspect  by  means  of  another.  Abscission  of  the 
COTOM,  tn«n»TT.,  a  upreltl..-  cutting  o|ierai1oii  ix  rtorlin  d 
tllHii  lie.-  i-yc  fur  the  reniovnl  «t  a  hta]i)iyloiiia  of  the  enr- 
•i. 

absconco  (ab-skons').  w.  [<ML.  «'-.iros«i.  a 
dark  lantern,  fern,  of  L.  o/vrtin.fK*.  for  ahseoiuli- 
tuit,  pp.  of  alwytmlt  re,  hide  :  see  ahttcotut  and 
smnMv-1.')  Iu-el,»:,  u  durk  lantern  holding  a  wax- 
light,  used  in  the  choir  in  reading  the  absolu. 
fi«n  and  lM>nedietion  at  matins,  ami  the  chap- 
ters and  prayers  nt  lauds. 

abscond  lah-skond'  ),  r.  f  <  Ij.  nhin.Htttrrr,  hide, 
put  a  nay,  <  nlu,  away.  +  nmilrr,,  put,  lay  up, 
<  iviu-,  fur  i'ii^i.  foiri'lhi-r,  +  ^ien ,  in  comp.,  a 
weakr'iied  fnn:i  of  'ilare,  put,  =  E.  (fo.'l  I. 
i»rntji«.  1.  T»  retire  from  public  vi.-w.  or  from 
the  place  in  which  one  resides  or  is  ordinarily 
to  be  fnuml :  depHrt  in  a  sudden  and  secrer. 
man  tier;  take  one's  seif  olT;  decamp ;  espe- 
cially, to  go  out  of  the  nay  in  order  to  avoid  a 
legnl  process. 

He  rent,  f.  .r  reason*  «hl.-U  «"I»hI»  ..'.illlil    1  i  v  In,-,  huve 

fj.irr,.!,,,.  tni_-i.i.L.'.)  u^-n  lr  l.  :  o. 


=  8)m.  i 
ILt  frnns.  To  conceal. 

.NnUling  diMsivvrmlde  In  tin-  lunar  iiurfacc  i*  ever  cov- 
ered and  atwiyirK/rd  froni  tut  by  the  intcrpoaitluti  of  any 
clouda  or  nii»t»  hut  ailrh  aa  rise  from  our  o*u  idolx. 

DrvMn.  .Sernioiu.  vlii. 

abscondedt  (ab-skon'ded),  p.  a.  Hidden ;  se- 
cret ;  recondite.  In  hrr,  said  of  a  hearini!  «lUch  la 
eiiniiili  trly  iiivi-nd  by  a  Buinrliiii-'nd  charve-  Thua,  if  a 
shield  ruin  three  niuHi'I*  In  iwle,  the  Ulld.llo  one  of  thf 
thretr  would  W  ci  .nilih.tel)  lilifdell  or  ilft^eoa^f'i/ l»y  a  shield 
of  preteruc  iw  ineaeutc  Ikmhi. 

I  am  now  otdiKcd  to  yo  far  In  the  pursuit  of  lieauty 
which  He*  very'  a  Wc&ndrtr  and  di-ep. 

.*rii.i/.'<*ury,  MoraliiU,  p.  :l, 

abscondedlyt  (ali-skon'ded-li),  aiir.  In  con- 
cealment or  hiding. 

An  old  Roman  prbut  t|>Ht  then  ltve.1  alMttimtnlty  In 
i  .v....  R'.xi./,  AthrructKun..  I.  Kit. 

abscondoncot  (ab-skon'densl, «.  Concealment ; 
seclusion. 

absconder  (ab-skon'<ler%  «.  One  who  ab- 
sconds. 

abaconsio  (nb-sko,,'shi-o),  «. ;  pi. 
(«i».skou..>:i;-i:.'iiei).  [Xi...  <  k. 

hide:  we  aftfeoml.]  In  <i»«»f.  and  fury.,  a  cav- 
ity or  sinus. 

absence  (nb'sens),  ii.  [<  ME.  ahm-nee,  <  OK.  ab- 
utter, auseure,  Y,  abseuet  =  Sp.  1'g.  ttaitrtieia  = 
It.  <  Ij.  (l^isrnfKl,  n)»4-tlee,  <  )l(Wli(f-),«, 

aliseiit:  sen  absent,  a.~\  1.  The  state  of  being 
absent ;  the  sUte  of  Is-ing away  or  not  present : 
as,  speak  no  ill  of  one  m  his  atwnet. 

Say,  U  nut  akrtws  dentil  to  Ihmc  who  l..ve  ? 

l't'l*>  Autumn. 

Wm«  on  the  lip  of  our  eoiiijiaiiloii  the  pre»r!ie»-  .,r 
ati»me^  „(  the  irrent  mantem  ..f  thought  and  i»ietiT  to  his 
mind.  JVoi'-'toii,  pouiestie  Life. 

2.  The  period  of  being  away  or  absent:. as,  an 
abnenre  vt  Several  weeks  or  years. — 3.  The 
statu  of  Vicing  wanting:  non-existence  at  tho 
place  and  time  spokeu  of;  want;  lack:  as, 
(he  uost  w<:  of  evidence. 

In  the  ul»*twe  of  conventional  law.  rTumrrflor  Krnt, 
4.  Absent-mindedness ;  inattention  to  things 
present :  a  shortened  form  of  abzenet  of  mind. 

To  compiler  that  attraction  which  ii  called  atueruy. 

Isxtuiar, 

Kor  two  or  thr>v  days  1  continued  sulijeet  to  frcpieiit 
Involuntary  lit*  of  at*.  ***,  which  made  lue  latrualldc,  (or 
the  time,  to  all  that  wu  piuaenit  aroiitt.1  me. 

//.  J'uuhtr,  (jinds  id  the  Saraecu,  p.  H". 
AhMOOS  Of  mind,  buldtual  or  temporary  f..rsvtfuln<« 
of,  i,r  InatU'iitliin  to,  oiil'b  IniriKsbatc  nurroiui<ljti|3. 
Decree  In  abeenc*,  hi  St***  t"w.  a  dtcree  prunounctsl 
aaalltst  a  defendant  whu  Iim  in.t  ums'iired  ami  pleaded  on 

tin-  merits  of  tho  t«usc.— Leave  of  absence,  prrtniMion 

from  a  nuperUir  to  he  aliv  nt.  In  the  1  lilted  Slates  arm) 
an  officer  in  rntltleil  to  31  dsyn'  leave  in  each  year  on  full 
pay.  He  may  permit  ttiU  lime  In  acciiniMlatc  for  a  period 
not  cTceedini!  fuiir  yean.  WWAWhl,  Mil.  KM. 
absent  (ab'sgnt),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  aburnt,  < 
OF,  absent,  annent,  K.  aburnt  =  Sp.  Pg.  aunenfe 
=  It.  OMtrnte,  <  L.  ahnenlt-)*,  being  awav  (ppr. 
of  n&r.w,  be  away),  <  ah,  awav",  -f-  -«»(f.)s, 
ppr.  (=  (Jr.  i>v  (oit-),  =  Kkt.  *sjNf,  being,  =  E. 
tooth,  true:  see  tooth),  <  inf.  erne,  be :  see  r.«- 
tcner,  am,  it,  and  ef.  prttent.]  I,  a,  1.  Not  in  a 
certain  place  at  a  given  time;  not  in  conscious- 
ness or  thought  at  a  certain  time;  away:  op- 
posed to  present. 

With  this  .he  leildotrai  t. 
And,  her  nttclidiuiU  atuciif,  swallow  d  lire. 

Shalt...  .1.  I'.,  It.  a 

Toe  picture  or  visual  lm*tfc  In  y.tur  mind  when  the 

orun^e  In  lireM-Ilt  to  the  s.  Uses  U  allm^t  evio  lly  repro. 
dlleed  when  II  U  uWnr.  »'„*•.  I  lea  of  )im|,  p.  H<l. 

2.  Not  existing;  wanting;  not  forming  a  part 
or  attribute  of:  as,  among  them  refinement 
is  absent ;  revenge  is  entirely  al»mt  from  his 
mind. —  3.  Absent-minded  i. which  see). 

Crotn  tnU  piouiutc  we  nu)  kiitlier  uol  .,nly  that  Chaucer 
was  .  .  .  !Jils11  ot  f-tnture  and  sleiidi  r,  Lilt  thiit  he  w  im  at  - 
.  ii^tonn  d  to  I*  twitted  i.ii  an  i. lint  i  t  the  afntriu  teit  or 
,iU-nl  Ii...k  "hi.  h  1..1  uften  teiii|.|~.  liiLltvn  of  the  world  to 
oiler  iu  wearer  n  penny  f..r  bit  llmiuthiv 

A.  W.  irurd,  life  of  rlira.  cr,  iiL 
Absent  with  leave  (i«ifi>  i.  mid  of  .irtie.  r.  ]» rmitted  to 

.-lUi  lll  tliem-  lu  s  fii.in  tJi.-ir  |.«t<.  al.d  of  i.-.ill-teil  Itlell 

mi  furloueh.—  Absent  without  leave  i«*uit.\  aald  of 
•■Mirer*  and  tsddlers  (ximctlnK*  of  Aurrtrrs)  who  have 

al  rented  1 1  letti  wi  I  v.s  II..  11 1  111  ■  lr  pots  without  [sintiisslon  ; 

they  arc  so  reported  iu  order  to  l>iint(  their  offene  under 
tin  ei  vmr-vi"  e  '.I  u  .  i.'.irt  inartiaL  In  tlu*  Vnited  Slat.* 
army,  an  ofticrr  absent  witltout  leave  for  tbree  luotitlh* 
maybe  dtop|»-l  fit  .in  tlit  rolls  of  II...  ami)  lit  11. .•  ptesi- 
dent,  and  Is  not  eligible  to  i-eap|sdiilmenL  WUMm,  toll. 
Utet.  8jm.  J.  A  belli,  !»*«>■»>%*,  Atoimttal,  Pnttm- 
pint.  /'itvrfTf.  Di»tntrtr\t.  An  rt/i.enf  nun  it  one  whoae 


absinthe 

rooiMllnaa,  or  from  the  tonic  which  rWimanrU  his  attention ; 
he  may  lie  thinking  of  little  or  nothing.  An  n/MrrarrW 
man  U  kept  from  what  U  prcacnt  by  thoughts  and  freilns* 
so  weighty  or  interesting  that  they  enimsui  his  attention. 
He  may  hare  la*eti  so  ^irrorcN;it*vf  by  them  ai  to  Isi  unable 
to  lieitui  to  attend  to  other  thliiKs.  or  hut  Uloaghta  may 
be  ifirrrftsf  to  them  upon  some  chance  ■utgreation.  In  all 
theau  caaea  he  Is  or  lieetmies  iiwifrritfirr.  IHgtracted  llil- 
enilly,  drauvtsl  apart)  is  vjmetlmes  used  for  dirvrtett,  liut 
tlrliritea  more  ppi[ierly  a  state  of  lieTplexity  or  mental  uji- 
■  ft. 


*  Kintetlnvc*  npproa^liiutf  frenzy. 
Il.f  ».  One  who  is  not  present ;  an  absentee. 
Let  us  enjoy  the  riiehl  of  Christian  aktenl*,  to  pray  for 
one  luiolhrr.  By.  Morton,  To  Alip.  I  sber. 

absent  (ab-«ent'),  r.  f.  [<  F.  abten trr  =  Sp.  Pg. 
ni/sc»f«r  =  It.  attrntarc,  <  L.  abtentare,  cause 
to  be  away,  be  away,  <  abten(l-)s,  absent:  see 
abtent,  a.]  To  make  absent;  take  or  keep  away: 
now  used  only  retlexively,  but  formerly  some- 
times otherwise,  as  bv  Milton:  as,  to  abtent 
one's  self  from  home  ;  be  abtcnled  himself  from 
the  meeting. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
AUcnt  tbee  from  felicity  awhile. 

Shot.,  Hamlet,  ».  i 
What  i  hallk-e 
Abtenti  thee,  or  what  rhaiicn  .b  tains? 

Mitlvn,  V  I.,  i.  10S. 

absentaneousf  (ab-seietu'tie-us),  «.  [XML.  <t?>- 
m-mtanrnt,  <  E.  abm'n(t-')s,  iibsent :  wr  alwnt,  a,~] 
Kelating  to  absence  ;  aliscut.  /f/;i/»  v. 
absentation  (ab^en-tii'shon),  w.  [<  ME.  <;fcsei»- 
fii/i<»(«-),  <  E.  almntare,  make  ubsent:  see  ab- 
sent, r.]  The  aet  of  nWuting  one's  self,  or 
the  state  of  being  absent.  [Hare.] 
Hto  Rimafirfiitu  at  that  Juncture  ls>r..iiies  siiruifirant. 

*"•>  If.  Uamillait.  Ilti. us,ioim,  p.  2LH. 

absentee  (ab-sen-tr.'),  M.  1.  One  who  is  ab- 
sent; more  narrowly,  one  who  withdraws  from 
his  country,  office,  estate,  post,  duty,  or  the  like, 
specitli  ally  "applied,  neut  rally  by  way  of  rrproaeh,  to 
landlords  and  iapitaJL*u  who  tltilve  their  utronit-  fteni 
one  ronntrj,  Imt  spend  it  in  another  in  which  they  icwide. 
2.  In  bur,  one  who  is  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  particular  court  or  Judge. 

absenteeism  (nb-scn-(c'ir.m),  «.  The  practice 
or  habit  of  being  an  absentee ;  the  practice  of 
absenting  one's  self  from  one's  country,  station, 
estate,  etc.  -!Wt.f/rui..  In  Kisn. .-.  iin.l.  i  the  ..1,1  r>- 
.7iiiie,wiiaoiieof  tin  sTeati  st  o  il*,  ami  a  prominent 
of  the  first  revolution  .  ami  In  IreUnd  it^ia.  ts-en  , 
of  t 


Partly  fr>.m  the  prevalliuu'  nlwrrsferwm  anioiu  the  land- 
lortU,  .  .  .  tbew  peiuuiuts  of  the  north  I'd  Kusslal  are 
more  cnrriretlc,  inotv  fntclliueiit,  ncre  Independent,  und 
conseituently  less  ills-Hit  and  pliable,  than  tb.-»e  of  11m 
fertile  central  province*,     /).  XI.  Wallatr,  KussJa,  \:  10». 

absenteeship  (ab-atm-te'ship),  w.    Same  as  ab- 

tenteeitm. 

absenter  (ub-sen'ter),  ».  One  who  absents  him- 


lle  [Juihre  Foster]  lias  flne.1  all  Ulr  diwr.ifcr.  £30  apiece. 

Lord  Thnrimr,  Sir  M.  t'uatcr. 

absente  reo  (ab-sen'te  re'o).  [L. :  aatentr, 
abl.  of  abtcn(l-)t,  absent;  reo,  abl.  of  rent,  a 
defendant,  <  ret.  an  action  :  see  ret.]  The  de- 
fendant being  absent  :  a  law  phrase. 

absently  (ab'sent-li).  adr.  In  an  absent  or  in- 
attentive manner;  with  absence  of  mind. 

abscntment  (ab-*ent'ment),  a.  [<  absent,  r., 
+  -winif.]  The  act  of  absenting  one's  self,  or 
the  state  of  Wing  absent.    Ilarroir.  (Tiare.] 

absent-minded  (ah'sent-miii'ded),  a.  Chanie- 
terized  by  alssenee  of"miinl  (see  alunner);  inat- 
tentive to  or  forgetful  of  one's  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

absent-mindedness  (nb'sent-min'ded-ues),  h. 
The  quality,  state,  or  habit  of  being  alssent- 
minded. 

absentness  (ab'sent-nes).  ».  Tho  qualitv  of 
being  atssent,  imittentive,  or  aWut-minded  ; 
absent-mindedness. 

absoy-bookt  (»b'se-buk),  «.  [Tliat  is,  <i-fW 
hook:  s<*  a-h-e.]  A  primer,  which  sometimes 
included  a  catechism. 

And  then  conies  answer  like  an  .4 (•»<•$ -'is.*. 

.s-Aal  ,  K.  Jotui.  L  i. 

absidiole  <  iib-sid'i-61'i.  «.    Sumo  as  apsidiote. 
abftinth  (ab'sinlh).  n.    |<  K.  uhsinlhr.  <  L.  o/«ri«- 
thium  :  ace  «f«i(ifAii/m.j    1.  Wormwood.  See 
ahsinlhium. —  2.  Absinthe  (which  see), 
absinthate  (ale-sin'tdul  J.  ii.    A  suit  formed  by 

it  ciiuibiiiiitioii  of  ultsiiitliie  arid  with  n  liaM-. 
absinthe  (nli'sinth ;  !•'.  j.ron.  ab-sat'it').  n.  [F., 
<  E.  .thstntlttuiH  :  M-o  iitf.>utbtiit/i.~)  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  highly  iiri.mutic  liipu  ur  of  un 
o|i;iliiie.gn-eii  color  und  bitter  taste  ;  an  abbre- 
viation of  ■rtrott  irahsintlo;  extract  of  nbsin- 
thtum.  I:  ii  prepated  l.v  .1..|.;iiiLL'  ii.  ah'.ili.il  or  stcnit 
spin!  litter  herb*.  I  be  chief  of  wl.U  I.  arc  .lrf.oo»in 
rni'li.:',!,.,  .1.  l^t^fr,'!' ii-i    .1,  .yjr-}>.j  -  1 uUn  Vtlikh  ! 

Hint  are  not  t 
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absinthe 

ofcn  be  fot*odrd  only  to  roodifr  the  hitter  nf  th*  worm- 
woods;  the  liquor  ao  flavored  Is  then  redistilled.  It  U 
cvjtlaidered  toutc  and  stomachic  IU  escesuive  use  pro- 
duces a  morbid  condition  differing  somewhat  from  ordi- 
nary alcoholism.  Vertigo  and  epilcptifomi  convulsion* 
irr  market!  symptoms,  and  liallacinalloiu  occur  without 
other  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens.  The  use  of  ft  pre- 
railed  at  ono  tbne  anionic  the  French  soldier*  In  Algiers, 
but  It  la  now  forbidden  throughout  the  Krench  army. 
The  roost  common  way  of  preparing  It  for  drinking  U  by 
pouring  It  Into  water  drop  by  drop  or  allowing  It  to  trickle 
through  a  funnel  with  a  minute  opening;  *'  prepared,  It 
la  railed  la  iunnlr.  aud  la  common  In  the  cafe*  of  Franc*, 
Italy,  and  switwrland. 

absinthial  (nb-sin'thi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  wormwood  ;  hpnee,  bitter.    X.  E,  1). 

•bsinthian  (nb-siu'thi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  wormwood. 

HundoljJl,  Poems  (11102),  p.  OX 

absinthiate  («l>-*tin'thi-At),  r,  t. ;  prof,  ami  pp. 
a)x*\Htl\i<itnl,  ppr.  alutinthmting.  [<  L.  tibmnthi- 
atus.  pp.  adj.,  containing  wormwood,  <■  utwin- 
Ikium  :  m  absinthium.]  I.  To  itu-pregnato  with 
wormwood. —  2.  To  saturate  with  absinthe. 

/  barrack -room  mo. 
,r,  .No.  JIXSS.  p.  1154. 

abjinthic  (ab-sin'thik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
absintiiiumorwormwooil.  - Abalnthlc acid, an  acid 
Jrrtvcd  from  wormwood,  pn>l>oWy  identical  with  succinic 
aei.t 

abninthin  (ah-sin'thin),  ».  Tim  crystalline  bit- 
ter principle  ^t-'ojylloftOt,)  °t  wormwood,  Arlc- 
muia  JturiHtnwm. 

absinthine  (nb-ein'thin),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  abhinth  or  wormwood ;  abidnthic.  Carlglr. 

absinthium  (ab-mn'thizm),  n.  The  cachectic 
state  produced  by  the  use  of  absinthe  (which 
see). 

m  (ab-sin'thi-um),  n.  [L..,  <Gr.  oyvi1- 
dyimtof  and  nijn*}ia,  wormwood,  of 
Peru,  origin.]  The  common 
wormwood,  .-Jrfc»iw«J  Ab- 
ttintkiurN,  a  European  spe- 
cies,  much  cultivated  for  its 
bitter  qualities,  it 

"le  pri 
ach  U 


im,  also 


latlle  mII  which  Is  Hie  principal 
liqueur 


ingredient  in  tike  Fren 
absinthe. 

absinthol  (aii-ein'thol),  ». 
The  chief  constituent  of  oil 
of  wormwood,  CioHigO. 
abais  (ab'sls),  n.   Same  as 

abidstt(ob-«ist').  r-  «'■  t<L. 
tit>si*Ure,  withdraw,  <f  ab, 
off,  +  rutert;  stand,  a  re- 
duplicated form  of  ."tare,  to 
■stand:  see  state,  stand.]  To 
desist. 

absistencet  (aty-sis'tens),  n. 
A  standing  off ;  a  refrain- 
ing or  holding  back, 
absit  (ab'sit),  n.  [L. ;  third 
pers.  pres.  subj.  of  abesse, 
be  away.]  In  colleges,  a  leave  of  absence,  from 
commons. 

absit  omen  (ab'sit  6'men).  [L. ;  lit.,  may  the 
omen  be  away :  ttbnit,  third  pers.  pres.  subj.  of 
nbcJse,  be  away  ;  omra,  an  omen  :  see  absent 
and  omen.]  May  it  not  be  ominous  !  May  the 
omen  fail! 

absolute  l  ab'so-lut  ),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  abnolut, 
<0r\  nhsnlat,  <!  L.  abmlutwi,  complete,  unre- 
stricted, absolute,  pp.  of  abaolecrc,  loosen  from : 
see  otWrr.]  La.  1.  Free  from  every  restric- 
tion; unconditional:  as,  tho  only  ah-olvtr  ne- 
cessity is  lugi.-al  necessity ;  altsvlutt  skepticism ; 
atMulute  proof. — 2.  Perfect:  complete;  entire; 
possessed  ns  a  quality  in  the  highest  degree, 
or  possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
attribute  named  iu  the  highest  degree:  as,  ab- 
pAutt  purity  ;  abmlite  liberty. 

Wfjal  phibwophlcal  inquiry  alms  at  Is,  to  discover  a 
pr.r.f.  tiy  subjective  analysts,  of  a  greater  certainty  in  tho 
law,  >4  *a  inviolable  uniformity  in  nature,  of  what  mav 
properly  be  called  an  aW«l»  uniformity,  If  only  the  word 
e^JuL.  ii  aic,j  a4  opposcl  to  inoimpletc  or  partial,  anil 
n<A  at  i-ftpuwd  to  relative  or  pheiMimenaL 

//ootids,  Plul.  of  IledecOon,  II.  Ir.  (  1. 

Uenee — 3.  Perfect  ;  free  from  iinporfection : 
tsjmetimes  ap]ilted  to  persons. 

»cm  in  »hy,  an  sravc,  as  Jiut.  a»  nb-ilntr 
tatielu.  .<SMa--,  M.  I«  M.,  v.  I. 


And  In  \, 

4.  FiIt,l 


Jf  Won.  V.  viii.  -47. 
merely  provisional ; 


4.  met];  dc 
irrevocable. 

o,  ]».  not,  Uird,  an  <M«I<  decree, 
><t  tilnil  thy  ^nteiK*  uncotvdiUi 
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things;  not  coosidcretl  with  reference  to  other 
similar  things  as  standards;  not  comparative 
merely:  opposed  to  retatitt:  as,  abmUute  posi- 
tion; absolute  velocity  (see  below).  |Careful 
writers,  without  an  explanation,  ttr  unletat  the  etmtext 
makes  the  meaniuii  clear,  do  not  uie  the  word  In  this  tense  ; 
ao  that,  tlhouvth  it  liatf  always  belonged  to  tile  word,  it  la 
ct>iuidered  u  secondar)'- 1 

Such  a  dale  U  thai  here  called  Ab*ol«te  Ethics  as  dl»- 
ttnuruislkCil  frtmi  RvlatKe  Kthlcs  —  a  code  the  liijunctluftt 
of  which  are  alone  to  Uj  considered  m  alwolutely  riitht.  Ui 
ant  with  those  that  are  relatively  riulit  or  Itatt 
n;  and  which,  a»  a  system  of  Meal  conduct,  It  to 
ii  as  a  utondard  tor  our  sulcUmv  In  nolrlnit,  as  well  at 
wc  can,  the  prwMenw  of  rtral  conduct. 

//.  Sftivetr,  llata  ol  Ethics,  |  lot. 

6.  Unlimited  in  certain  essential  respects; 
arbitrary:  despotic:  applied  esiwvially  to  n 
system  of  government  in  which  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  is  comparatively  unhampered 
by  laws  or  usage:  as,  an  absolute  monaretiy. 

As  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  know,  you  are  a  W,t<c  hy  yr.ur 
■ifllce,  in  ail  that  belonm  to  the  decency  and  uwsf  nian- 
ncn  of  the  ataire.         t'rydm,  Oriif.  and  Prott,  of  satire. 

All  nfWufi,  pivenunenta,  of  whatever  form,  concen- 
trate ]s,wer  in  one  uncontrolled  and  lrres|>oiuihl«!  individ- 
ual or  l»idy,  whose  will  la  regarded  an  Ihe  jciuc  of  the 
community.  Callwun,  Woraa.  1.  St. 

7.  Certain;  infallible. 

Tlie  odour  of  my  hair— he  cannot  tell. 

Or  aaswen  '•dark,"  at  random,—  while,  he  >ure, 

lle"»  aWkK  on  the  flinire,  flvo  or  ten. 

(  if  nty  laat  snhacnptiitn. 

Mr$.  Rrowniny,  Aurora  Lehih,  III. 
Domineering;  peremptory;  exacting  strict 


H 


obedience. 


frlng; 

Tapped  on  ber  head 
With  elm/lute  forennitcr.       Jfri.  Broimtni;. 

9.  Ultimate;  not  derived  from  anything  else: 
as,  an  abanlute  principle. — 10.  Immeasurable; 
not  definable  by  measurement;  not  led  up  to 
by  inaensiblo  gradations:  as,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  altMilute. 

The  oppnMiion  U  no  longer  of  the  rigid  or  ohmlult 
nature  which  it  wa»  hsdtr*.  A.  Sril>. 

11.  In  gram. ,  standing  out  of  the  usual  syntac- 
tical relation  or  construction :  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  noun  and  an  adjunct  in  no  relation 
of  dependence  upon  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
and  defining  the  time  or  circumstances  of  an 
action:  as,  the  qrmtne  abnolute  in  (ireek,  the 
abtatirt  absolute  in  Latin,  the  tocatire  aht»ltite  in 
Sauskrit.  and  the  M<«i»i«i<ifii'ca6sofu/cin  Englisli. 
—Absolut*)  aloohoL   See  alt>M.— Abaoluta  atmo- 

SplieTa,  an  ahwjlute  unit  of  preaKiire.  eoual  to  one  nilllion 
jmuns  (sir  ceiitimeter-aeconif  a,|iLar«;  that  Is,  one  nilllloa 
tlmea  the  preasurv  prodticvxt  on  a  aquaro  centimeter  by  a 
fis*ce  r>f  one  irrara  accelerated  even-  second  hy  a  velocity 
of  one  centiroeter  per  fcectxid.  Absolute  ogo.  In  taw- 
aph.,  the  iMin-indlvttlual,  pure  ego,  neiUler  subject  nor 
object,  which,  according  to  tho  ticruuili  metaidiyftlcian 
J.  u.  rtchte,  pisiitathe  world.—  Absolute  electrometer, 
gee  WeccroMwier.—  Absolute  equation,  in  tutroji.,  the 
stun  of  lite  optic  and  eccentric  equations,  Mie  former 
being  the  apparent  lueuuality  of  a  planet's  motion  in  Its 
orbit  due  to  lla  umHiaal  distance  from  llic  earth  at  dif- 
ferent times,  an  etrect  width  Would  subsist  even  U  the 
planet  a  real  niutlvn  were  uitlfunu,  and  the  latter  uetug 
the  Inequality  due  to  a  real  lac  k  of  uniformity  iu  the  plan- 
et's motion.— Absolute  estate.  In  (me.  an  unqualified. 
lUicnidllloiMl  cMat«,  cutlillng  the  owner  to  lnum-llate 
and  unlimited  possession  and  donilttloii—  Absolute  form. 
See/„rut.— Absolute  identity,  tlMuiieiaiihyalt-alilocttlne 
that  inlnd  ami  matter  are  phenomenal  miNhncatloiuof  tho 
stu.«-  subataiMs!.— Absolute  instrument,  an  iiutniuicnt 
tlesli-netl  to  ineutire  electrical  or  other  physical  iiuaiitltloi 
in  terms  of  absolute  units.  Sec  unit.—  Absolute  ln- 
vaxtant,  in  alt/.,  an  Invariant  entirely  unchanged  hy  a 
linear  transformation  of  the  quantit!.—  Absolute  magni- 
tude, magnitude  without  reran]  to  sign,  as  pfusormitiHs: 
opposed  to  atfclrai.-til  ina  /nitude.  —  Absolute  measure. 

the  fundamental  units  of 
i  not  involve  a  comparison 
.  especially  not  anygravi. 
Utioii  unit,  wliute  value  varies  with  the  latitude  and  ele- 
vation alwe  the  sea.  Thus,  the  absolute  uwasure  of  a 
force  la  that  of  the  velocity  It  would  Itniwrt  to  Uie  indt- 
mass  In  a  unit  of  time.  The  nulls  so  derived  are  called  ab- 
sefute  units;  for  example,  tho  poondai  or  dyne,  see  ttsat 
-Absolute  position,  |»*lt.on  in  alssdute  space.- Ab- 
solute pressure,  (.ii  l'liat  iiu-asuiv of  prcawre  which 
Includes  atnuisi>berie  pressure,  <»  Pressure  cvprvvo.-,! 
in  alixdute  measure,  rninnmnly  in  alisnlute  atmospheres 
(whidi  scci.-  Absolute  problem,  a  qualiutive  problem 
in  which  It  is  sought  to  discover  whether  an  ob|ect  pos- 
sesses a  given  character,  but  not  to  c-tmjssre  tiillert-nt 
objects.  Absolute  proposf.ioa,  in  iwic,  a  categtirlca] 
pe.i«isitloii  AlMOluU  reality.  In  is>c;<j^.,  reality  not 
as  it  is  ivnceived,  but  as  it  evists  iudepeutlrntly  of  all 
thought  al»jul  It.-AbeoUite  rectprocaat.  See  rrti/m. 
rni.l.  Absolute  space,  "pace  considered  as  the  recep. 
Uckof  IhlliUB,  and  md  let  relative  to  the  ohjevts  in  It: 
o|u» «ed  to  v/«.(iuf  crv.M,  AbsoluU-  temporature, 
triupcniture  meusuretl  fmm  the  almdute  zero  ol  tciu- 
I«  ratur\'  (»'(  Mow)  on  the  alnolule  ..r  thenn.nlvnnmli 
vale  of  teiuiieratiire,  which  is  dellnvvl  hy  the  condition 
that  the  urea  included  l»  t«.  cll  two  fixed  adlalutdc  lines 
anil  sny  two  |..,tl„  ruml  lines  1-  projiortluiul  lo  the  differ- 
,  for  tlnwi  IIikw  on  thU  scale. 


"ppo&cu  lo  ut^e^aiccu  ina'/nituite.- 
tlutt  which  is  based  simply  on  thi 
time,  space,  and  mass,  and  doea  no 
with  any  other  arbitrary  quantity,  c 


ft.  Viewed 


bryden,  Annus  Miraiillis. 

!tly  of  other 


eni-e  of  telll] 
alisolnte 
titlm.  USUI 
and  by  the 


.  ale  or  tempers' 
al^ncsl^ll.le,  f 


Ttits 

itiir,-  itltTcrs  by  v,-r>  sluall  quan- 
fr,im  tliatot  an  alr-tli.  rtnonie  Icr. 

c  is  often  tlteaul  Ulc  It  tu- 


absolutoly 

Absolute  term.   (<>)  In  imtic,  a  general  cuoM-nams,  as 

MtiM,  as  ttriuosed  Ui  a  relative  or  oonnotstlve  term,  fo) 
In  at/;.,  that  terra  of  an  equation  or  quantic  In  which  the 
unknown  quantity  does  not  appear,  or.  If  it  appears,  has 
the  exponent  o,  Thas,  in  the  oquatjt>ji  z*-  -f  l'ix  — 24  =  0, 
which  may  also  he  written  i-  ■*  12j  — i4jr0-ti,  tho  term 
written  — 24  In  the  first  form  and  — itxo  in  the  second 
form  is  called  the  aosnfure  rcrns.  —  Absolute  time,  time 
regarded  as  a  quasi-suhstance  uidcpenitt-nt  of  the  events 
it  brings  into  relatiooahip,  that  is,  s  hlch  occur  In  it. 

A>»iut',  tnic,  and  mathematical  firtv,  In  Itaelf  ami  Its 
own  nature  out  of  relation  to  anything  out  of  Itself,  flows 
equal'ly,  and  ts  otherwise  callot  deration :  n  lative,  ap- 
parent, and  vulgar  time  Is  any  aenslldo  and  external 
measure  of  duration  hy  motion  [whether  accurntt:  or  tn- 
e<|ual>le|  which  the  vulgar  use  in  plate  of  true  time,  as  an 
hour,  a  ilay,  a  month,  a  year. 

Sir  /.  .Veiefoa,  Priiicipia  (trana.1,  Def.  K,  Scholhun. 
Absolut*  VSlodty,  the  velocity  of  a  body  with  refer- 
ence not  to  other  moving  Indies,  hut  to  something  im- 


f  In  space,  for 


movable. 

We  know  nothing  about  «>*wft«lc  rWncifi 
wo  have  no  standard  of  eomparttcin. 

A.  /Juau-u',  Prin.  of  lliyslcs,  p.  15. 
Absolute  sero  of  temperature,  the  lowest  possible 

tem|KTuture  which  the  nature  of  heat  admits;  the  tcra- 
prruture  at  which  the  particles  wbooe  motlou  toustitlllei 
beat  WoiUd  be  at  rest ;  Unit  tcm|nTaturc  at  which,  if  it 
were  maintained  in  the  refrigerator  of  a  perfect  tbermo- 
d)iiaiulc  enelne.  the  eugine  would  convert  all  the  heat 
It  should  reet  lte  from  II*  source  Into  work.  This  tem- 
perature has  Is-en  proved  to  1st  ura?  degiv.w  Mow  the 
sero  of  the  centigrade  scnle.  See  nbsofiire  fcrr't'erafMnt. 
-  Syn.  1.  t'nconditional,  independ.  nl,  —  2.  Klnlilked, 
perfect,  rtuunletl,  consummate,  eon,plete,  — 8.  Arldtrary, 

autocratic,  unrestricted.  Irresponsible,  —  7.  Positive,  de- 
cided, certain,  sure.  — S,  Peremptory,  Imperative,  dicta- 
torial.— 9,  Immediate,  direct,  self-exlsleut. 

II.  n.  1.  In  meUnih.:  (a)  That  which  is  free 
from  any  restriction,  or  is  unconditioned; 
hence,  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  things  ;  God: 
ns,  it  is  absurd  to  place  a  limit  to  the  power 
of  the  Absolute. 

being  itself,  and  the  typos  which  follow,  as  well  as  those 
of  hsrlc  in  general,  may  be  looked  ninn  as  definition*  of 
the  A  WinV,  or  metaphysical  dettnitl.ins  of  l„ -I :  st  least 
'  ■  typical  form  in  every  triad  may. 

Heorf,  Logic,  tr.  by  Wallace,  |  K. 

of  three  who  declare  tho  AM-te  to 
U,  that  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowaMo 
re  l>  an  Existent,  which  partially  appears 
— na,  but  Is  something  wholly  removed  from 
them,  aud  In  no  way  ctatnL&able  by  us. 

U.  II.  ieiew,  Probs.  of  Life  snd  Mind,  II.  »». 

(6)  That  which  is  perfect  or  complete :  as,  its 
beauty  approaches  tho  abnolHte.  (c )  That  which 
Is  independent  of  some  or  all  relations ;  the 
non-relative. 

The  term  nftsufufe  it  of  a  twofold  . .  .  ambiguity,  otrre- 
aponillag  to  the  double  .  . .  signification  of  the  word  In 
Ijitln.  ^orofuturs  means  wtiat  is  freed  or  loosed ;  In 
which  sense  the  atuoturV  will  be  what  Is  aloof  from  rela- 
tion, ooinparlson,  limitation,  condition,  de]s-ndrnoe,  etc. 
I n  this  meaning,  111"  ufuocure  la  nut  opposed  to  the  Infi- 
nite, dtwo(»fum  means  flnlshr-l.  is  rfectrtl,  eompleted ; 
in  which  sense  the  a>***Uttf  will  Vie  what  b  out  of  rt-U- 
M«n,  etc..  a'  flnliheil,  perfect,  rtimplete,  total.  ...  In 
thU  actvputlon  — and  It  la  that  In  which  for  mvsclf  I 
exclustvefv  use  It  — tho  nb*V<i//  Is  diametrically  oppused 
to,  Is  contra.llct.iry  of,  tho  Infinite 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  (:il  r>L).  p.  1\  foot  mile. 

Whatever  ran  I*' known  or  conceived  out  of  all  relation, 
that  Is  t>i  say,  without  any  correlative  liciug  necessarily 
known  or  eolitelted  along  slth  It.  U  the  known  Ab*Aul*. 

frrrirr.  Institutes  of  lletaplL,  prop.  x». 

2.  In  math.,  a  locus  whoso  projective  relation 
to  any  two  element*  may  lie  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  metrical  relation  of  these  elements 
to  one  another.  All  nieanurcment  l«  made  by  succes- 
sive superpositions  of  a  unit  upon  parts  of  live  quantity  to 
be  measured.  Now,  in  all  sliiftlngs  of  the  •tsnilan]  nt  mea- 
fcllremeut.  If  tills  lie  suppiwietl  to  be  rigidly  connected  with 
nn  Unlimited  cunliuuum  sU|S-rp.wed  upon  tbllt  111  which 

lies  tlie  nteasurtd  quantity,  there  will  be  a  certain  locus 
which  w  ill  always  coutbiue  unmove.1,  and  t>i  which,  there- 
fore, tilt;  scale  <if  measurement  can  never  lie  applied,  Tula 
is  the  alMolntv.  In  order  to  establish  a  system  of  mca- 
Miremeut  along  a  Hue,  wo  fln.1  put  a  scale  of  numVr*  on 
tlie  line  in  such,  a  manner  Dial  to  every  point  of  tho  lino 
corrospontls  one  numls'r.  and  to  every  m 
If  then  we  take  any  i«cotid  scale  of  numti. 
manner  to  the  points  of  tlie  line,  to 


first  scale,  will  corro*|iou,l  Just  one  nilml 
on.L  If  this  correspondence  t  ttcud>t  to  I 
x  and  v  will  lie  connected  by  an  cqilatloi 
linear  in  v,  which  may  Im*  written  thus 
r  -I).  Tlie  scnle  will  thus  Is-  shifted  from 
Iu  this  slilfliie.'.  two  p, 


inber  one  ptdnt. 
rsrelaU^I  inthia 
umber,  x,  of  tho 
er.  y.  of  the  sec- 
ostiiiniry*  points, 
i  llnt'Hr  in  x  anc] 


r  - 


I  Ii 


main  unmoved,  nalnelv.  tho*.-  which  satisfy  the  equation 
x'J  tf<r*)i  -  c-u.  1'his  |inir  of  point*. "which  may  bo 
really  distinct,  coincident,  or  imaginary,  coiihinnte  the 
atiMiinte.  1'or  a  plane,  the  nbs.ilute  is  a  carte  of  the  *ec- 
ouil  onler  and  second  clat*.  (,,r  three  diiuenM, <nai  hpaco 
1t  U  a  quadrrc  turface.  l  or  the  orrlinart'  5j  ttem  of  mca- 
sureiiKtnt  In  HKice,  ppHlucingtli,-  F-u<  Inleau  trei -luctry  Ihe 
alMoluto  con.I.t  t  ,,f  two  c,, incident  plane*  joined  idi-ng  an 
tmiiglnsry  circle,  which  cln  le  It  itself  usually  termed  Ihe 
nh*Jutr,  See  'tiAtaiwf  and  ^i,Artcni,-ni>  rufi-i.  Ptuloso- 
pblea  of  the  absolute,  c.r(*in  sjnttius  of  metaphysics 
?,iun,le.|on  Kant'ti  rlltqiit  of  Itcitaon  —  uicnt  iiroininciilly 
those  of  Kl.bte,  rich.  Illng,  and  Hegel— which,  departing 
from  the  principle*  of  Kiuit,  tiuinlaln  that  the  ubsolute 
Is  cesmizable. 

absolutely  (ab'so-lut-li), 
wholly ;  inde|H-ndently ; 
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absolutely 

limitation,  or  qualification  ;  unconditionally  ; 

positively ;  peremptorily. 

Command  roc  ab*atuteij/  not  to  go. 

Milton,  P.  I.,  tx.  115ft. 
Ahtolttfttrt  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  ab*olutrlf/ 
approve,  cither  willingness  to  lire  ur  forwardness  to  die. 

Mooter,  EkL  1-.iI.,  r. 
As  *  mutter  of  fact,  hWnWj  pun.  water  Is  never  found 
111  Hi.'  economy  nt  future.  llurlr),  Pliyslog.,  p.  llj. 

absoluteness  (nb'so-lut-ties).  n.  The  (state  of 
being  absolute;  imlppendeuco ;  completeness  ; 
the  state  of  being  (subject  to  no  extraneous 
restriction  oreontrol ;  positiveucss;  perfection. 

If  you  have  lived  iilnnit.  in  the  phrase  Is.  )ou  have  lost 
tint  tense  <>f  the  nWniwii  ami  the  sanctity  of  Die  halt 
Its  of  your  fellow-patriots  w bich  once  made  you  so  happy 


//  Jamr*.  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  75. 
Absolution  (nb-so-Iu'shon),  n.  [<  MK  abtrolu- 
eiun,  -eion,  -eioitn,  <  L.  absolutioln-),  <  absolrere, 
loosen  from :  see  absolve.]  1.  The  act  of  ab- 
solving, or  the  state  of  being  absolved  ;  release 
from  consequences,  obligations,  or  penalties; 


the  bands  of, 


Jution  of  men  ii  liii  releasing  of  them  from 
f  sin  wiUl  which  they  were  tied  and  txmud. 

rrenrJi,  Study  of  Words,  p.  2*0. 
(a)  According  to  Hem.  Calk.  tbrct.  a  remission  of  sin. 
which  the  priest,  on  the  ground  of  authority  received 
from  t'hrlst,  makes  In  the  sacrament  of  penance,  (which 
ace).  "  It  Is  not  a  mere  announcement  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
bare  declaration  that  Gisd  will  pardon  the  sins  of  thoae 
who  repent,  hat,  aa  the  Council  of  Trent  define*  It,  la 
ft  Judicial  act  by  which  a  priest  aa  judge  passes  a  sen- 
tence  on  the  penitent."  Calk.  Diet.  (5  l  According  to  /'rot 
thral.,  a aacenlotal  declaration  assuring  tin*  penitent  of  di- 
vine forgiveness  ou  the  ground  of  hit  repentance  and  faith. 
In  the  RonLan  Catholic  Church  the  priest  pronounces  tile 
absolution  In  his  oa  ii  name :  "  I  absolve  thee."  In  Prot- 
eatant  coiuiuurjiorj*  that  use  a  form  of  aliaolutlon.  and  In 
the  Crock  Church,  it  ts  pronounced  In  lh»  name  of  tlod 
and  aa  a  i«roycr :  ••  tlod  [or  Christ]  absolve  thee" 

Hy  absolution  |in  the  Augsburg  Confession!  is  meant  tile 
oAdal  declaration  of  the  clergyman  to  the  penitent  that 
hla  aiiu  are  forgiven  hira  upon  rinding  or  believing  that  lie 
-     la  exercising  a  godly  sorrow,  ami  I.  trusting  In  lie  blood 
of  Clirtst.  .    A"A«M.  Hist,  of  Christ.  Duct. 

8*.  Abolition ;  abolishment. 

But  grant  II  true  [thai  the  liturgy  ordered  too  many 
ccreinutuesi,  not  a  total  atmtiution,  but  a  refonnatlou 
thereof,  may  hence  be  interred.  Fulltr,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI  .  x  8. 

8.  In  nrii  law,  a  sentence  declaring  an  accused 
person  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  Absolution  from  censures  («w«i  the  re- 
moval of  Itenaltlea  Imposed  by  tile  church  —  Absolution 
for  the  dead  (eerier  ),  a  short  form  of  prayer  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul,  said  after  a  funeral  iilum.  —  Absolutions 
In  the  breviary  (*ref«  I,  certain  short  prayers  said  bo- 
fore  the  leatona  In  matins,  ami  before  the  chapter  at  the 
«nd  of  prime  -  8jTl.  1.  rVewiissvow,  rtc.   -Ve  iMirdfin.  w. 

absolutiiMll(ab'iso-lu-tir.m),  n.  [<  absolute  +  -ism, 
after  F.  absotutisme  =  l'g.  absolutismo.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  absolute.  spceliVcaliy.  In  imjuinu  «ci- 
risw,  that  practice  or  system  of  government  In  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  Is  unrestricted ;  a  state  so  gov- 
erned ;  despotism. 

Tint  province  of  ntuuliirisns  la  not  to  dispose  of  the 
national  life,  but  to  maintain  it  without  those  checks  on 
the  exercise  of  power  which  exist  elsewhere. 

HWsry.  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law.  I  IB. 

From  the  tlnie/.f  Its  first  conversion  flcrmany  has never 
taken  kindly  to  the  claims  of  sMuiusi,  either  of  author- 
ity or  of  belief,  so  strongly  put  forward  by  the  church. 

(J.  S.  Hall,  Herman  Culture,  p.  S10, 

2.  The  principle  of  absolute  individual  power 
In  government ;  belief  in  the  tinrestrietctt  right 
of  determination  or  disposal  in  ft  sovereign.— 
8.  The  theological  doctrine  of  predestination 
or  absolute  decrees. — 4.  The  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  the  absolutists..  Byn.  1.  Tyranny, 

^urocnirt/.  .I!ssofufooa,  etc.   Sec  dcriwfnin. 

absolutist  (ub'so-lu-tist),  «.  and  a.  [<absoi«te 
+  -ml.  after  F.  (ifcso/Hft'efr.]  L  ».  1.  An  advo- 
cate of  despotism,  or  of  absolute  government.— 
2.  In  mila/ih.,  one  who  maintains  that  there  is 
an  absolute  or  non-relative  existence,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  know  or  conceive  it. 

Hence  the  necessity  which  compelled  iSchelllllg  and  the 
a  Wulnlj  to  place  the  absolute  ill  the  IndilTcretln;  of  *llb- 
Jcvl  and  object,  of  knowledge- .UKlesJ.lem-c 

Sir  H.  Hamilton. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolutism  ;  des- 
potic!;  alwoluti.itic. 

d.  the 
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absolutory  (ab-eort>-t^-ri).  a.  [<  ML.  absolute- 
riiis,  <  L.  abtolulns:  see  aoso/nfc]  Giving  ab- 
solution; Capable  of  absolving:  as,  '"an  ab- 
solutory sentence,"  Jyliffc,  Parergon. 

absolvable  (alHsoI'va-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
absolved ;  deseningof  or  entitled  to  absolntiou. 

absolvatory  (ab-sol'va-to-ri),  a.  [Irreg.  <  ab- 
solre  +  -atirry  ';  prop,  a'rtaifttiury,  ri.  v.]  Confer- 
ring absolution,  pardon,  or  'release  y  having 
power  to  absolve. 

aDBOlva  (ab-solv'),  v.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  absolrerf, 
pjir.  ahstilriHy,  [<  L.  absolrtre,  loosen  from, 
<  ab,  from,  +  svleerc,  loosen  :  see  *o/tr,  and  ef. 
axsoit.]  1.  To  set  free  or  release,  as  from  some 
duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility. 

No  amount  of  erudition  or  technical  skill  or  critical 
power  can  absol  re  the  mind  from  the  neceaalty  of  creat  iug, 
if  it  would  grow.  ft".  K.  Cti/ont,  Lectures,  I.  1<«. 

2.  To  free  from  the  consequences  or  penalties 
attaching  to  actions;  acquit;  specifically,  in 
eeeles.  language,  to  forgive  or  grunt  remission 
of  sins ;  pronounce  forgiveness  of  sins  to. 

The  felon's  latest  breath 
Jbsolnw  tho  Innocent  iiiao  who  licars  his  crime. 

Arami*,  Hymn  t<i  Death. 
I  am  Just  stsofred. 
Purged  of  the  past,  the  foul  In  me,  washed  fair. 

/(mienmj,  King  and  .look,  IL  IS. 

3f.  To  accomplish  ;  finish. 

Tlie  work  begun,  bow  soon 
AMvr.1.  Mitten,  P.  L,  vll.  9i. 

4f.  To  solve ;  resolve  ;  explain. 


absorption 


to  It  from  show  such  wells  are  soraelimea  called  nsoa* 
flee  sreffs,  inure. uWis,  and  dram-ireffs;  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  dtad  tvrUt.  Tile  geological  conditions  favoring 
their  use  are  rare:  but  they Tiave occasionally  lwen  fuuod 
practicable  and  convenient  in  connection  with  inajiuinctur- 
ealablislinienta.  -  gyn.  4.  To  .^^swe^,  i'm/nxs,  .Sieaf- 


tvet.  Ilk. 
jageiueUI 


of  - 


wlsule 
iputiou .  but 
1  with  It  the  Idea  of  nieiital 


Thus, 
Tlie 


one  is 
words, 

'foir  uis 


In  an  ab- 


Sir  r.  Brouiu.  Vuig.  Vsr.,  vt.  in. 
-Syn.  1-  To  free,  release,  ejeuse.  lllwrate,  exempt.- J. 
To  acquit,  excuse,  clear,  pardon,  forgive,  Justify.  Sea 
oo/mU. 

absolver  « ab-sol'ver).  «.  One  who  alwolves; 
one  who  remits  sin,  or  pronounces  it  to  be  re- 
mitted. 

absolvitor  (ab-sol'vi-tor),  n.  [Irreg.  <L.  ab- 
soirere:  seo  absolve.]  ~  In  (oir,  a  decree  of 

absolution—Decree  of  absolvitor,  m  -w.  (a»-,  a 
decreo  In  favor  of  the  defendant  In  an  action.  A  decree. 
In  favor  of  tile  pursuer  or  plalutUf  is  called  a  decree  com- 

absolvitory  (ab-sol'vi-tv-ri),  a.  [Seo  altsolea- 
tort/.]    Absolutory;  ubsolvatory. 

abBOnant  :  ab'sd-naiit),<T.  [<  L.  ab  +  sonant  t-)s: 
see  sonant,  anil  cf.  absonant.]  Wide  from  the 
purpose;  contrary;  discordant:  opposed  to 
eonsnnatt t :  as,  "aiigonanf  to  nature,  Quarks, 
The  Mourner.    [Now  rare.] 

absonatet  (ab'so-nat),  v.  t.  [For  'absoniate.  < 
ML.  ahsoniatus,  pp.  of  afjsonmrr,  avoid,  lit.  be 
discordant:  see  aJwoso**.]  To  avoid;  detest. 
Ash. 

absonoust  (ab'so-nus),  a.  [<  L.  absonus,  dis- 
conlant,<a6,  from, +  »y>ifiis, sound:  see  sound8.] 
1.  I'nmu&ieuJ. —  2.  Figuratively,  discordant; 
opposed;  contrary:  as,  "atmoiioMs  to  our  rea- 
son," Glanville,  Seep.  Sci.,  iv. 

absorb  (ab-«Arb'),  r.  t.  [<L.  absorbere,  swallow 
down  anything,  <  ah,  nway,  +  sorltere,  suck  up, 
=  Or.  /'»«>rit',  sup  up.]  1.  To  drink  in;  suck 
up  ;  imbibe,  a*  a  sponge  ;  take  in  by  absorp- 
tion, as  the  lacteals  of  the  body ;  hence,  to  take 
up  or  receive  in,  m  by  chemical  or  molecular 
action,  as  when  charcoal  absorbs  gases. 

It  Is  manifest,  too.  that  tlwre  cuiuiot  be  great  self- 
mohility  unless  the  ab*vrW*l  materials  are  cfflcUntly  ills 
tribiited  to  the  organs  which  traludortn  ibeetisiblc  motion 
into  sensible  motion.     H.  .S/s-iscer,  Prtn.  uf  INyclloL,  I  2. 

F.very  gas  an<l  every  vapor  absorbs  exactly  those  kinds 
of  rays  which  it  emits  when  in  the  glowing  condition, 
whilst  It  jiemiitsull  other  kinds  of  rayH  to  tnsverwe  it  with 
undiminisbed  biletully.   Luhmiici.  .Nature  of  Light,  p.  ItH. 


foic  wii,  En-yutJ.  engage,  arrvs 
.jfooro  and  en^co*s  denote  Ihc 
iitlcntion  and  energies  by  som 
utvnrb  a-iuinionly  has  connect! 
pamlvlty,  em/ruu  <  list  of  mental  activity. 
a^*c-r^ed  In  a  novel,  hut  csti/rossed  In  business), 
however,  alv  sometllnes  IUmhI  Interchangeably 
and  enr»tf  have  a  much  stronger  figurative  i 
urm-rnlly  exiiresaes  misfortune, 
absorbability  (ab-sor-ba-bil'i-ti),  it.   The  state 

or  qualitv  of  being  absorbable, 
absorbable  (ab-s6r'ba-bl),  a.   Capable  of  being 

absorbed  or  imbibed? 
absorbed  (ab-sorbd'),  p.  a.  1.  Drawn  in  or 
sucked  up.  specifically  applied  to  the  coloring  In  i«int- 
ings  when  fhe  oil  has  sunk  Into  the  canvas,  leaving  the 
color  flat  and  the  touches  dead  or  IndlsUnct:  nearly  sy- 
OoinyniMUS  with  vhu*  hi. 
2.  Kngrrissed :  as,  an  absorbed  loo 
absorbedly  (ab-»6r'bod-li),  attc. 
sorbed  manner. 

absorbedness  (ab-sor'besl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  absorbed,  or  of  having  the  attention 
fully  occupied. 

absorbefacient  (nb-sor-be-fti'shicnt),  a,  and  n. 
[<  L.  absorbere,  absorb,  +  facieny-)*,  ppr.  of 
faetrc,  make.]    L  a.  Causing  absorption. 

IX,  m.  Any  substanco  causing  absorption,  as 
of  a  swelling.    11.  ('.  It'ootl,  Therap. 

absorbency  (ab-sor' ben-si),  n.  Absorptivcness. 

absorbent  (ab-sor' bent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ab- 
sorbtn't-)s,  ppr.  of  absorbire :  see  absorb.]  L  a. 
Absorbing  or  capable  of  absorbing;  imbibing ; 
swallowing;  performing  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption: as,  absorbent  vessels;  tho  absorbent 
system. 

••  Absorption  bands "  |in  the  spectrum)  . 
what^nd  of  light  has  beta 


2t.  To  swallow  up;  engulf; 
sea  al&orbed  tho  wreck. 


as,  the 


'  And  dark  oblivion  so. 

Ciorj.rr.Oii  Nanus  in  lliog.  iirlt 

3.  To  swallow  up  the  identity  or  imlividunlity 
of;  draw  in  as  a  constituent  part ;  inciir|Minttc: 
as,  the  empire  absorbeil  all  the  small  states. 

A  dear  str.-oiu  flowing  with  a  muiMy  one, 
Till  In  lis  Miiwuril  current  It  iiftsoct*  .  .  . 
The  vexed  vddltsi  of  Its  wuyward  brother. 


--ee  ^jud.  Absorbent  grounds,  In  i 

groonds  prepared,  eillier  on  board  or  ou  canvas,  so  as  to 
lisie  the  power  uf  absorbing  the  redundant  oil  from  the 
colurs.  for  Ibe  sake  of  uulckueas  In  drying,  or  b>  lucrcftae 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  —  Absorbent-strata  water- 
power,  ft  hydraulic  device  for  utilising  the  power  ol  v 
pawing  through  an  absorblag-well.  .*c«  < ' 
under  tifour?), 

II.  ».  Anything  which  absorbs.  Specifically  — 
(a)  In  anaf.  ami  iiAwiol.,  a  vessel  which  imbibes  or  takes 
nutritive  matters  into  the  system ;  specifically,  In  tlie 
vertebrates,  a  lymphatic  vessel  t»hlch  see.  under  Ivm- 
yiAdficX  III)  111  f hrraj*\rt its :  (1)  any  sulMlHlloe  usetl  to 
absorb  a  morbid  or  exceasivo  discharge  ;  \?)  an  alkali  used 
to  neutralize  acids  in  the  stomach,  (e)  )n  chrm. :  (1)  any- 
thing that  lakes  up  Into  llaelf  a  gas  or  liquid,  as  a  sub- 
stance wlilch  withdraws  moisture  from  the  air;  <2>  a  sub- 

absorbex  (ab-adr'ber),  n.  '  Ono  who  or  that 
which  absorbs. 

.  Let  us  study  the  effect  of  using  s«idlum  vapoor  as  the 
medium  —  not  *s  a  source  of  light,  lint  as  an  ah*orber. 

J.  A.  Lockyrr,  spect.  Anal.,  p.  ss. 

Schloslng  has  Investigated  the  action  of  the  oecan  water 
as  an  nf>sororr  and  regulator  of  the  carbonic  ox-Id  gas  In 
the  stuiiwpbcrc.  .VinirAsonuin  Heyaet,  ls»t,  p.  SSs. 

absorbing  (»n-sor'bing),  p.  a.  1.  Soaking  up; 
imbibing;  taking  up. 

If  either  light  or  radiant  heat  l>o  absorbed,  the  ofvsor*- 
iii/7  body  Is  warmed.        Tyrxtall.  Light  ami  Elect.,  p.  7fl, 

2.  Engrowing ;  cnclianting:  as,  the  spectacle 
wits  most  absorbing.  , 

The  total  asjievt  of  the  place,  its  sepulchral  stillness. 
Its  afooroiiv/  perfume  of  evanescence  and  decay  and  mor- 
tality, confounds  the  distinctions  and  blurs  the  details. 

//.  Jitinrs,  Jr..  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  Xst 

absorbingly  (ab-s6r'bing-li),  nifr.  In  nn  nV>- 
sorbing  manner ;  eugrossingly. 

absorbitiont  (ab-eor-bish'oii),  n.  [Irreg.  <  ab- 
sorb +  -ifion.]  Absoqition. 

absorptt  (ab-sorpf).  a.  [<  L.  absarittu*,  pp.  of 
<i Wrferr  .■  see  absorb.]  Absorbed. 


p.  ot*. 

All  these  things  were  i»l  Ions  to  I  lie  old  governing  classes 
of  Krance  ;  tie  Ir  spirit  wim  ab.Uut.,1.  ■-. . -li-slastl.-al,  and 

J„Xn  .M,,W^. 

tab-eo-lu-tis'tik).  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing I",  or  .-linriK  ti  rized  by  absolutism  :  chitrac- 
tcrislic  of  alwilutisl-s  or  absolutism. 


But  the  s[,irit  "f  the  U-il 


npire  was  ti" 


to  abandon  t  Is  -  preMgativ.  of  u  •il|.  rvisioli  •■(  pulilii-  w.-r- 
sldp.  icAo/,  Ulst.  Clirut.  Church,  1 11,  »«. 


4.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly. 

When  it  lrciiR'iid..ui  soiiiel  or  an  a'lomidini:  i.|H-ctiicle 
al,.„r.'..  the  attention,  II  is  in  xt  lo  itnp.wdblc  to  think  of 
aaytliing  else.  //.  .V/-en.-er,  I'ltn.  of  I'sychol.,  ;  :is. 

The  ee.ntlrmed  luvali.l  Is  ill  itanirer  «if  becomhu:  nti 
*M/r>j  in  self.         B'Aofc.'p-,  Ou  lliieon's  Ksa.  of  Adversity. 

5t.  In  mril.,  to  counteract  or  neutralize:  ns, 
magnesia  absorbs  acidity  in  the  stomach.—  Ab- 
sorbing-well, a  tcr1l<  ;d  e\  c%jitli.ji  or  shaft  sunk  In  llo- 
ortli  I"  eioitilc  the  hi:rfaee  witter  to  rein  li  a  r»eniii?alile 
t»-l  which  U  nut  sanitated  wild  water,  and  tan  thercfure 
take  up  or  iW  and  carr,  oil  the  water  which  has 


rirce  In  vain  Unites  the  feast  to  s 
Alio-nt  1  wonder  and  abserpt  in  care. 

i'oiie,  Odyssey,  Iv. 

absorptiometer  (ab-sArp-shi-om'e-ter),  w.  [<  L. 
absorfiUo,  absorption,  +  Or.  uirfnv.  a  measure  : 
see  meter-.]  An  instrument  invented  by  I*ro- 
fessor  Buusen  to  determine  the  amount  of  gas 
alworbeil  by  a  unit-volume  of  a  liquid.  It  is  a 
gniiliiatcd  lube  in  which  a  certain  otlaiitity  of  the  I 
liquid  is  agitated  over  men  iiry-  Tfic  amount  of  i 
li-ni  is  nieaslm-.!  ou  the  scale  by  the  helcbt  to  wh 
merLiin  i>res.si-s  up  the  ll-iuid  in  tlu-  tube, 
absorption (nb-sorii'siioiO.  n.  [<  UnlVor»fi«(n-), 
u  drinking,  '(  abtorbin  :  see  absorb.]  The  act 
or  process  of  absorbing,  or  the  state  of  being 
absorbed,  in  all  (lie  mum  s  of  the  verb:  as  — 
i.ii  l  ie  xi  t  or  proivas  of  iia'nibing.  swallowing,  ur  engulfing 
(4  the  condition  of  basing  ones  (" 
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bnad  and  iu  general  nut 
ht  na* 


absorption 

tkn  entirely  occupied  with  something,  (c)  In  oAem.  and 
sAps.,  a  taking  lu  <ir  reception  fijr  molecular  or  chronical 
action  :  as,  absorption  of  gaaea,  light,  heat.  See  below. 

W«  know  the  redness  of  the  sun  at  evening  arises,  not 
from  abmrptiou  by  the  ether,  tut  from  abtorption  l>y  a 
great  thi'Atj'?i*  of  our  atmosphere. 

J.  X.  Ltxkytr.  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  ». 
(if)  In  f*fiol..  the  process  of  takti*»  up  Into  the  vascular 
w  lymphatic)  either  food  from  the  atl- 
Innammaturr  products  ami  other  snh- 
i  from  tha  various  tissue*.  1'lanU  ah»nr)i  moisture 
and  nutritive  Juices  principally  lijr  their  ronta,  but  some- 
times by  their  general  surfaces,  as  in  seaweeda,  and  car- 
bonic acid  by  their  leave*.  AbaorptUin  of  organic  matter 
by  leave*  Lake*  place  in  aercral  insectivorous  plants.— 
Absorption -bands,  in  metrum  oWpns.  dark  band* 
In  the  spectrum  mora  or  lea* 
sharply  deBucd.  They  arc  am  when  the  Ughi 
through  a  body  nut  necessarily  Incandescent,  and  "which 
may  be  a  aolid  (as  a  tall  of  dldymluui)  a  liquid  (as  a  solu- 
tion of  MoodX  «t  a  vapor  (ss  the  rain-band  caused  by  the 
i  vapur  (n  the  terrestrial  almo*phoreX  Sec  ahurp- 
trum.— Absorption  of  color,  the  pbe- 
I  when  certain  cidors  at*  retained  or  pre- 
S  through  certain  transparent  boillo*. 
i,  piece*  of  colored  tins*  am  almost  opaque  to  some 
i  of  the  apectnun,  while  allowing  other  oolnra  to  paw 
Thl»  M  merely  a  special  caan  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  light.  Absorption  Of  (UM,  'he  action  of 
some  solid*  and  liquid*  in  taking  up  or  alwKirhlng  gases. 
Thus,  a  poroua  body  lik«  charcoal  (that  la,  oue  preaeuliiut 
a  lane  surface)  ha*  the  ability  to  lake  In,  or  coudenae  on 
Ha  surf  ace,  a  large  quantity  of  aorae  gases  throOKli  (be  mo- 
lecular attraction  exerted  Iwtwecn  It*  surface  and  the  tnol- 
ecuW  of  Um  gas,  boxwo.i.1  cliarcoal,  fur  example,  being 
able  to  abaorb  90  times  IU  volume  of  ammonia-gas.  tin 
account  of  thla  property,  charcoal  1»  used  a*  a  disinfectant 
to  absorb  noxious  gases.  (See  orelurtim.)  Liquids  also  tun  e 
the  power  to  ahaurb  or  dissolve  gases,  the  quantity  ab- 
aorbe.1  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the  gas ; 
i*  Is  also  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  increase*  as  the 
Usnpcrature  Is  lowered.  For  example,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  pressure  water  absorlia  Its  own  volume 
of  carbon  dioxld  ;  at  a  pressure  uf  two  atmospheres,  two 
volumes  are  absorbed,  alii  so  on.  If  thla  additional  press- 
ure b  relieved,  the  excess  over  one  volume  Is  liberated  with 
effervescence,  as  In  soda-water.— Absorption  Of  heat,  the 
action  performed  In  varying  degrees  In  different  bodies  — 
solids,  taiuids,  aixl  gaaea— of  stopping  radian  I  heat,  aa 
a  result  of  which  their  own  temperature  la  more  or  less 
raised,  for  example,  rock-salt  and  carbon  dlsulpldd  ab- 
sorb but  little  radiant  heat,  that  la,  are  nearly  dlaihvnua- 
nous.  on  the  other  hand,  alum  and  water  arrest  a  large 
portion  ot  it,  that  Is,  an  comparatively  athermanoos. 

The  wives  of  ether  once  generated  may  to  strike  against 
the  molecules  of  a  body  exposed  to  their  action  aa  to 
yield  up  their  motion  U  .be  latter :  and  In  thla  transfer 
uf  the  motion  from  ths,  ether  to  tho  iuolcco.li**  couslsU 


absque  hoe  (abs'kwfi  hok).  [L.,  without  this 
(or  that) :  absque,  without,  <  aba,  off,  from,  with 
generalizing  gofox  -que ;  hoc,  abl.  of  Air,  thin, 
that.]  Without  this  or  that :  specifically  used, 
in  lair,  in  traversing  what  has  lieeu  alleged  ami 
is  repeated. 

absque  tali  causa  (aU'kwe  ta'li  ka'xii).   [L. : 

abuqur,  without;  tali,  abl.  of  talis,  such;  roiiso. 

abl.  of  Mwsu,  causo.]  Without 

phrase  used  in  law. 
aDB.  re.   In  law,  an  abbreviation  of 

soife  reo  (which  ace),  tho  ' 

sent. 

abstain  (ab-atin'),  r.  [<  ME.  abstaincn,  ah- 
nit-inn,  abslenen,  <OK.  abatcner,  atMilcnir,  a»- 
trnir,  V.  abttenir,  refl..  <  L.  abatinerc,  abstain, 
<nl«,  off,  +  feserr,  hold  :  see  tcnnblr.  Ut.  con- 
tain, attain,  detain,  pertain,  retain,  tustain.'] 
I.  infras*.  To  forbear  or  refrain  voluntarily, 
especially  from  what  gratifies  the  passions  or 
appetites:  used  with  from  :  as,  to  iitu/om  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  to  abstain  from  lojc- 


abstinency 

abftentionist  (ab-eten'ahpn-ist),  n.  One  who 
practises  or  is  in  favor  of  abstention,  as 
the  act  of  voting,  from  eating  flesh,  etc. 
abstentious  (ab-sten'shus),  a.  [<  t  ' 
-ok*.  Cf.  contentious,  eto.J  Chara 
abstention,  t'arrar. 
abater t  (ab-«t6r'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  abittrrire,  I 
from,  <  afai,  from,  +  terrerc,  frighten  :  i 
6/c]  To  frighten  off ;  deter;  binder. 
Ro  this  In  like  nisnner  should  aUtrr  and  fear  me  and 
Utcoii,  t  hrtetiuas  llainiuet. 


ilUrit  I 


Tgiutali,  KadlaUuo,  I  2. 

Absorption  of  Usbt,  tliat  action  of  an  Imperfectly  trans- 
parent or  oMiueHbody  by  which  sucne  portion  of  an  In- 
cident pencil  of  llglit  b  stopped  within  tile  liody,  while 
the  rest  Is  either  transmitteil  through  It  or  reflected  from 
It.  It  is  owing  to  this  action  that,  for  example,  a  certain 
thickness  of  pure  water  shows  a  greenish  color,  of  glaaa  a 
ksoish-green  eclnr,  etc.— Absorption-tines,  In  sperfrwa 
auois'Sis,  tlsrk  Hues  produced  In  an  otherwise  continuous 


AUtainfrom  meats  offerml  to  IdoU.  Acts  xv.  ». 

To  walk  welt.  It  Is  not  enough  that  a  man  oftefainj /rvm 
dancing.  Ih  vmi'iuww,  Uero<lotua 

H.t  trans.    To  hinder ;  obstruct ;  debar; 
cause  to  keep  awav  from:  as,  " 
from  marrving,"  Hilton. 

abstainer  (ab-sta'ner),  n.  One  who  .^...u, , 
specifically,  one  who  abstains  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liouors;  a  teetotaler. 

abatailiment(ab-«tan'jnent),  n.  Tbeactof  ab- 
stnining;  abstention. 

abstemious  (nb-ste'ml-us),  a.  [<I^  abstemius, 
<  ah*,  from,  +  a  siippOKed  "fewsiw,  strong  drink, 
>  temetnm,  strong  drink,  and  trmulcntux,  drunk- 
en.] 1.  Sparine  in  diet ;  moderate  in  tho  use 
of  food  and  drink ;  temperate;  abstinent. 

t'ndcr  his  special  eye 
Abrtemiotu  1  grew  up,  and  thriv'd  amain. 

Hilton,  S,  A.,  L  637. 
Instances  of  lnagevity  are  chiefly  among  the  atwyewiivtu. 

Artruthnoi,  Nat.  and  Choice  of 
Atttr niosw.  refusing  luxuries,  not  sourly  ami 
fully,  hut  simply  as  unfit  fur  his  habit. 

£mmwK,  Misc.,  p,  2ivi. 

2.  Restricted ;  very  moderate  and  plain ;  very 
sparing :  spare :  opposed  to  luxurious  or  ricA  : 
as,  au  abstemious  uiet.— 3.  Devoted  to  or  spent 
in  abstemiousness  or  abstinence:  as,  an  ab- 
sttmious  life. 


ran  of  aolsr  ispcrlnim.  shnwmg  AtsnTTnoo-tnci. 


remiiv^iy  cool  vin«irs 
.  Theabaorplkio  Ukea 
:lnJe  that  a  body,  whim 
<  hotter  than  Itself,  ab- 


spertnim  by  the  abaorptlon  of  relatively  oool  vapora 
d-,ugti  w  hlch  the  light  has  iklm«»1  ~ 
place  In  saxwrdance  with  the  prlncl 
attoo  fnan  a  source  I 

■  rays  which  It  omits  when  Incandescent, 
lllon  fro.ii  a  limn  light  jjissed  through  aj 
i  colored  with  sodium  vapor  yields  a  continu- 
ous spectrum,  Interrupted,  however,  ny  a  dark  line  ill  the 
place  of  the  bright  (live  afforded  by  the  sodium  vapor 
aksne.  The  antar  spectram  abowa  a  maltitnde  of  dark 
Unes,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  in 
part  also  to  thai  of  the  earth — Absorption -spectrum,  a 
specOrum  with  ab»  .rptlon  lines  or  -bands.—  CutSneOUB  or 

external  absorption,  lu  mrd.,  the  process  by  which  cer- 
tain substances,  when  placed  In  contact  with  a  living  sur- 
face, produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  system  ns  when 
taken  Into  the  stomach  or  lii)ected  Into  the  veins,  only  in 
a  leas  degree.  Thus,  arsenic,  when  applied  to  an  external 
wound,  will  sometimes  affect  the  system  as  rapidly  na  when 
introduced  Into  th*  sbiniach ;  and  mercury,  applied  ex. 
temally.  excites  salivation.—  Interstitial  absorption. 
Ve  intrrttitiaj. 

absorptive  (ab-e6rp'tiv),  a.     [<  F.  absorjitif. 
^  U,  as  if  •tfosorpfinrs,  (absorbere :  see  absorb.} 
Haviinr  power  to  absorb  or  imbibe ;  causing 
absorption ;  absorbent. 
The  aiairptte*  |»wer  of  a  sulsitaiice  may  wit  lie  so  ex- 
f  a.  to  enable  it  to  atsorb  and  extinguish  light-rays 


;  It  may  a/rest  soiue  only. 
A.  Uatuiil,  ITin.  of  Physics,  p.  ill). 

absorptiveness  (ab-sorp'tiv-nes),  «i.  The 
nuality  nf  being  absorptive  ;  abaorjiti  vitw. 

absorptivltjr  (ab-«uqKtiv'i-ti),  «.   The  power 
or  capacity  of  absorption."  [Kare.] 
TV  itssorpfiririf  Inherent  In  organic  U'liigs.  J.  D.  Ainu. 

absquatTllate  (ab-skwot'Q-lat),  r.  t'.;  pret.  and 
pp.  otatpiatulatM,  ppr.  alisqxtatulating.  [A 
Iciirned  woril,  of  American  origin,  simulating 
a  L.  derivation.  Cf.  abscond,  ambulate.}  To 
r ;  abscond ;  rnako  off.    [Slang.  ] 


Till  yonder  sun  descend,  o  let  ran  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  absfcMiuuj  day. 

I'o/*,  Iliad,  xlx.  3» 

4.  Promoting  or  favoring  abstemiousness ;  as- 
sociated with  temperance.  [Kare.] 

Such  Is  the  virtue  of  th'  aarCmioiu  well. 

l*ryfUn,  Fables. 

abstemiously  (ab-ste'mi-us-li),  adr.     In  au 
ubetemious  manner ;    temperately ;    with  a 
sparing  uso  of  meat  or  drink, 
abstemiousness  (ab-ste'mi-us-nes),   n.  The 
dt  of  being  temperate,  especially 

the  use  of  food  and  drink.  _8yn.  .[  '.Off  tivl  "I,  , 
tw»«,  Al»t,nmx,  rmijatruMrs,  Svbrirtp ;  soberness,  modera- 
tion, tcmpcratenesa.  (See  ssen/fy.)  Tti«  Italicized  words 
denote  voluntary  abstention  from  objects  of  desire,  most 
comnwuly  abstention  from  fo<«l  nr  drink,  regarded  either 
as  an  m-t  or  as  an  clement  in  character.  iMnnieumw, 
l.y  derivation  and  earlier  use,  suggest*  aUllneuce  from 
win.- ;  but  It  ha*  Una  this  special  sen*-,  and  now  generally 
signifies  habitual  moderation  In  the  gratification  of  the  ap. 
tKtltca  and  dealrca ;  nn«ri»wi«  it  simply  llw  refraining 
fniin  gratlAratlon,  and  may  lie  applied  to  a  single  act. 
They  lioth  suggest  self-denial,  while  trmprranct  und  se>. 
briftjf  snggnat  wisdom,  balance  of  ndnd.  and  propriety. 
Triii/vraiwe  suggests  sclf-i'ontrol,  (lie  measure  of  absten- 
tkm  l*lng  proportloniHl  to  the  Individual  s  I. lea  of  what  b 
best  111  that  respect.  Hence,  stxfiuencs  and  trmfimnrr 
often  stand  in  popular  use  for  Udal  alwtincncc  from  Intoxi- 
cating drink. 

Knowing  the  aosfenifirusisAis  of  Italians  everywhere, 
and  seeing  the  hungry  fashion  In  which  the  islanders 
clutched  our  gifts  and  devoured  them,  it  was  our  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  had  ever  experienrvd  nrrleet  re- 
pletion. //orreAs,  Venetian  Ufe,  xil. 

If  Iwcnly  came  and  sat  in  my  house,  there  was  nothing 
(aid  al«mt  dinner,  .  .  .  but  we  naturally  practised 

r*oreuu,  Walden,  p.  JM. 
"  not  loo  much,"  by  (eiwnenmrvt  tanght. 

Ifu-fon,  V.  I.,  x|.  Ml. 

(iib-stcn'shon),  n.  [<  L.  absten- 
fi'o(ii-l,  <  ubslincre :  see  abstain.")  A  holding  off 
or  refniining:  abstinence  from  action;  neglect 
or  refusal  to  do  something. 

As  may  wfll  U  supposed,  this  .jf-/e»/i.i«  of  o«r  light 
cavalry  v»a»  observed  I'y  the  Kiiu.ur.fc  with  kliri>rl«e  mid 
thaukfulliex^  AMi'itrrre. 

Hiiu  the  a<  t  [of  nursing!  Ii  one  Dial  Is  t"  lioth  exclu- 
sively pleaauraiile,  wbUsMsatfnuion  ^'""'(^Jj^  b""1. 


absterge  (ab-sterjM,  r.  t.;  pret .  ami  pp.  absterged, 
ppr.  absterging.  \{  L.  abslrrgere.  wijie  off,  <  abs, 
off,  +  tergere,  wipe:  see  frrsr.]  1.  To  wipe, 
or  make  clean  by  wiping ;  wash  away. 

Itaths  are  owl  to  d^fcow.  Wlike.  that  fulaom«nesa  of 
sweat  to  which  tbey  arc  there  subject 

Burltm,  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  2sW. 

2.  In  nurd'.:  (<t)  Tocleause  by  lotions,  as  a  wound 
or  ulcer.    (6)  To  purge.    Bee  de  terge. 
abstergent  (ab-stf  r' jent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ofntftr- 
«rn(f-}s,  ppr.  of  ahstvrgere :  see  absterge.]    J.  a. 
Having  cleansing  or  purgative  properties. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  that  aids  in  scouring  or 
clrunsing,  as  soap  or  fuller's  earth. —  2.  In 
Nttd.,  a  iotion  or  other  application  for  cleans- 
ing a  sore :  in  this  sense  nearly  superseded  by 
ffefrro-ewf. 

abstergiryt,  r-  or  i.  rimprop.  <  L.  abstergere 
(seo  abstcrftc)  +  K.  -/y.J  To  cleanse ;  perform 
one's  ablutions. 

Specially  wlien  wee  would  abttsryifa. 

Jtmtruvto,  f*aasengcrs>  Dialogues. 

absterse  (ab-st*rs'),  r.  f.:  pret.  and  pp.  0&- 
tlersed,  ppr.  absterging.  K  L.  abstersus,  pp.  of 
abstergere :  see  aojfc-rjyr.]  To  absterge ;  eleause ; 
nurify.   Sir  T.  Broirne.  [Hare.] 

aDstersion(ab-st*r'shon),  n.  [<  L. ' ahstersi»(n-), 
< abstergere,  pp.  abstersus:  sec  nftuferrK?.]  1. 
The  act  of  wiping  clean :  as,  "  ablutfon  and 
abstersion,"  .Scoff,  Waverley,  xx.~2.  Jn  rnetl., 
a  cleansing  by  substjinces  wh '  ' 
ness  from  about  sores,  or  hu 
tions  from  tho  system. 

Abttrrtion  Is  plainly  a  scouring  off  or  Incision  of  the 
more  viscous  humours,  ami  making  the  humours  more 
Suld ;  and  cutting  between  them  ami  the  part. 

Huron,  Nat.  lllat,,  t  42. 

abstersive  (ah-ster'siv),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  ab- 

sttrsif,  <  Is.  'abstfrsirus,  <  abstergere,  pp.  abster- 
sus: »e<s  absterge.]  I.  a.  Cleansing;  having  the 
quality  of  removing  foulness.    See  detersire. 

The  seat*  with  purple  clothe  In  order  due, 
Aad  let  the  sAsiern'nt  sponge  the  board  renew. 

/•ore,  ltdysaey,  xr_  1*>. 
A  Ublet  stiHsl  of  that  ntwOrslor  tree 
Where  Xtldop  s  swartliy  bird  did  build  her  nest. 

Sir  J.  DrnAans,  t'hesa. 

II.  ».  That  which  effects  abstersion ;  that 
which  purities. 

AlMternns  are  fuller's  earth,  soap,  llnsoedndl,  and  ox- 
gall. Petty,  In  Sprat  s  Hist.  Koyal  S«„  p.  »i. 

abstersivenesa  (ab-stcr'siv-nes),  n.  Tin' 
ity  of  being  abstersive  or  abstergent. 

A  caustlck  or  a  healing  faculty,  aUi,rnrYnt**.  and  the 
Uke.  &>!,U.  Works,  II,  117. 

abstinence  (ab'sti-nens),  n.  [<  ME.  abstinence, 
<  OF.  rttVi/iscnor,  astinence,  astennnee,  <  L.  ab- 
stinentia,  <  abst inen( (-)*,  ppr.  of  atVsrtNcrc  :  see 
oAWiiwnf.]  1.  In  general,  the  act  or  practice 
of  voluntarily  refraining  from  the  use  of  some- 
thing or  from  somo  action  ;  abnegation. 

Since  materials  are  destroyed  as  such  by  tictng  once 
used,  the  whole  of  the  labour  required  for  their  production, 
as  well  ss  the  anvn'rvrnre  of  the  persons  wlui  supplied  the 
means  for  carrying  It  on,  must  be  remunerated. 

J.  X.  Hill.  Pol.  Kcon. 

More  specifically — SI.   The  refraining  from 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
from  customarv  gratifications  of  the  senses  or 
the  intellect,  either  partially  or  wholly. 
Against  diseases  here  the  strongest  fenoe 
Is  the  defensive  virtue  abstinence.  lltrruit. 


qnal- 


Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements  and  to 
pleasures  with  the  greedlix**  which  Ir.ng  ami  enforced 
s6*fioeiies  naturally  prtMlucea.  .tfaiuit'luy, 

3.  In  a  Ktill  narrower  sense  —  (rt)  Forbearance 
from  the  use  of  alcoholic  Honors  as  a  beverage: 
lu  this  sense  usuully  preceded  by  the  tidjective 
totnl.  (h)  Kectes.,  the  refraining  from  certain 
kinds  of  food  or  drink  on  certain  days,  ss  from 
flesh  on  Fridays.-  Day  of  ahetlnanoe.  In  the  f;.im. 
rafA.  Ck. .  a  day  on  whl.  h  ft  t.  forbidden  t..  eai  fl.  .h-iiieat. 
A/ssfi»';-du«  limits  to  one  full  meal,  and  common!)  In- 
cludes llhstlneuec.  -  Bjm.  .inrf'«nousnco>,  ^n,/,ii<  iicr, 
TemjierviM,-en  etc.     See  ubiVunou^hcsr. 

abstinency  (ab'sti-uen-«i),  w.  The  habit  or 
practice  of  abstaining  or  refraining,  ospeciailv 
irom  food.  [Karo.] 
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abstinent 

abstinent  (ab'sti-nent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  absti- 
nent, <  OP.  abtlinent,  astinent,  astcnant,  <  L. 
ab*tinen(t-)t,  ppr.  of  abstwere,  abstain :  m-i-  ab- 
stain.'] I.  a.  Refraining  from  undue  indul- 
gence, especially  in  the  use  of  foo<I  and  drink; 
characterised  bv  moderation ;  abstemious. 

IX  it.  1.  One  who  abstains  or  in  abstinent; 
an  abstainer. 

Vury  few  public  men.  fur  ln*tnnof,  core  to  order  a  bottle 
of  wine  nt  a  public  table.  It  1»  not  because  they  are 
tnUl  atwf.neiifs.  llari*fi  May.,  LXV.  liXi. 

2.  [nip.]  One  of  a  sect  which  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century.  'Hi.'  Ah. 
srii  morrtairc,  condemned  lh< 


n{  In 

In  an  ab- 


stinent* oppose 

Ulil  placed  the 

abstinently  (ah'sti-nent-li),  mu\ 
stinent  manner;  with  abstinence, 
abstortedt  lab-stor'tcd),  p.  a.  [<  L.  abs,  away, 
+  tortux,  pp.  of  tiinjurrt,  t  wist :  see  tort  and 
forfttiv.]  Forced  away.  I'hilltptt,  lfltVJ. 
abstract  (ab-strakt').  r.  [<  Is.  flrWrarfsw,  pp. 
of  atmtrakcre,  draw  away.  <  ahn,  away,  +  frn- 
kere,  draw:  ace  track,  tract.}  I.  trans.  1.  To 
draw  away;  take  away;  withdraw  or  remove, 
whether  to  hold  or  to  pet  rid  of  the  object  with- 
drawn :  as,  to  abntract  one's  alteutioii ;  to  ab- 
stract n  watch  from  a  person's  pocket,  or  money 
from  a  bank.  [In  the  latter  use,  a  euphemism 
for  steal  or  /lurloin.] 

Tliy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
AM»i«*  ami  ruvbiliea  the  curiam  eye. 

Auk;,  Rutlnm,  L  25". 
Attract  what  other,  feel,  wiiat  other,  think, 
All  pleasure,  aickeii.  nod  all  k-lorlc.  smk. 

fo,*,  Easay  an  Man,  iv.  46. 
In  truth  Un«  ot.le.-t  and  the  actuation  are  the  same 
thing  luet  cannot  therefore  be  u!»ifnie.vd  from  each  other. 

Berkeley,  ITin.  of  Human  Knowl.  (ITl"),  (.  1  6. 

S.  To  consider  as  a  form  apart  from  matter; 
attend  to  as  n  general  object,  to  the  neglect  of 
special  circumstances;  derive  as  a  general 
idea  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  in- 
stances ;  separate  and  hold  in  thought,  as  a  part 
of  a  complex  idea,  while  letting  the  rest  go. 
TbU  dmuiiIiu:  of  the  Latin  «Wml»ri,  with  the  cs.rrc- 
apnadln.  lueanJnn  of  iitwf/itrt.o,  first  appear,  toward  the 
end  of  the  (treat  dispute  Is-twecn  tlie  nominalist,  and 
realist*  In  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  invention  of  these 
term*  may  he  laid  to  embodr  the  upshot  of  Die  coutro- 
veny.  They  are  uiii|uc*ti»n*tily  translalion.of  the  Greek 
«•*-,,„.;,  and  iliu^irii,  though  »«  cannot  .ay  lw»  these 
tlreek  Urmia  bsvame  known  in  tlie  Weal  ao  early.  The 
earliest  psvasaite  It  the  folluwlnj; :  "  We  aay  thus*  tlloU|lllt« 
(tiitsfferfnv)  are  by  afkrtracfi'ori  (iter  aUlractiimcm),  which 
cltln  r  contemplate  the  nature  of  any  form  In  Itself  with- 
out reuard  to  the  subject,  matter,  or  think  any  nature  In- 
dltlereiitl)  Uud<fmid<r),  apart.  Dial  is,  from  the  dltlcrr-ll.e. 
of  IU  individuals-  .  .  .  On  the  oilier  hand,  w,-  niav  speak 
traction,  when  imy  one  ei>dea>  om  to  contemplate  the 
•  of  anv  .ubjeel  cascuce  U|part  from  all  form,  Kither 
,  however,  the  it  Mm.- (.»•/  iw  w.  II  n»  the  subtract- 
IDII.  seems  to  conceive  Hie  tiling  otherwise  than  it  exists." 
Or  iHttUrrtHru*,  in  I'ouaia'i  Kramilrnts  l'hilo»iphli|uea 
(il  ed  V  p  til.  Tills  old  literature  havinB  been  lonu  for- 
irotten,  an  erron^HiH  iilea  of  the  orUdn  <if  the  term  aroie. 
*■  Alutnutloli  Itieulw  etymoloifli  ally  the  active  willidmwal 
of  attention  fMlu  cmc  tlilnu  in  order  to  Hi  il  on  nnollirr 
thlntt-  s""v-  I1111"'  |il»u«lble  but  falae  notion  ua>«  rt« 
U>  the  fihru»c  /»  iifo/riu/  (Intrana.  I/rum.  Scm?  below.) 
8.  To  derive  or  obtain  the  idea  of. 

And  tlma  from  ditcn  accblenbi  and  acta 

W  hich  do  within  her  .diwMallou  t*l| 
The  giKldeaaea  and  puwen  dlrlm  iit.fr.irtj, 
,\»  Nature,  forluac,  lUxl  tile.  Virtue  all. 

.Sir  J.  OnnV*. 

4.  To  select  or  separate  the  substance  of,  as  a 
book  or  writing ;  epitomize  or  reduce  to  u  sum- 
man-. 

'  Tlie  iitrat  world  in  a  Utile  World  »f  tmicy 
I*  here  ulwfriKfe.f. 

AVi(.  Fancies  Ornate  and  Noble,  11.  « 
lot  u»  atrtrad  tlaelll  Into  brief  comiiemln 

Haiti,  Imp.  of  Mind. 

Bt.  To  extract :  as,  to  abstract  spirit.  Jtoi/lr. 

-  8yn.  %.  To  dtnucase.  Uolal.  .delach.—  4.  Sec  ahn.l.jc, 
II.  tHfroi..*.  To  form  abstractions;  separate 
ideas ;  distinguish  between  the  attribute  and 
the  subject  in  which  it  exists:  as,  "  brutes  ab- 
stract not,"  Lockr. 

Thiia  the  ciuruon  cunaeionaDeaa  Uvea  In  aliatractton. 
thoutth  it  tuu  ue>er  uMnicUd.     K.  Caint,  Head,  p 
TO  abstract  from,  to  withdraw  the  attention  fn TO,  a» 
part  of  a  complex  idea,  ui  urdrr  to  coiu-entrale  it  upon 


f  tlie  (enn  al»f til  lion  by 
it  to  Hut  on  u  lil  II  tlu- 
tc  limy  llld'  ..  I  I-   auld  to 
Tlllll,  let  A.  It,  I'  U-  llio-.- 

pre».  iud  A, 


1  li.itl,  ed  the  llliptn|HT  U* 

many  )iUilo^i>|.|ieri,  hi  apply: 
attention  i-  coiivcTic-.l,  1  hi 
pp-«  iiid,  but  -hot  t..  .ilnlm.  1 
iimdito^  uf  ;lli  object  We 
/r.on  11  iin-l  i  .  but  cani. 
we  aljHtraet  A  //.im.f: 
I  Thi*  l*  all  founded  on  n  false  notion 

tenn.     See  above  | 

abBtract  (ab'strnkt),  a.  and  n.  [<h.  abxlrartmi, 
pp.  of  abstrtihrrr  :  see  abstract,  r.  As  u  jiliilo- 
sophieal  term,  it  is  a  trauslutiou  of  tir.  ru  <• 
.]    I.  u.   1.  Conceived  apart  from 


t  without  im|ar'"l>'tct)'  ■-»>  that 
II,  le..  turel  i  II  Met-vph.,  »«v. 

t  tile  orUlll  <d  tile 
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matter  and  from  special  eases :  as,  an  <i>*fr««/ 
number,  a  number  as  conceived  in  arithmetic, 
not  a  uumber  of  things  of  any  kind,  iinirinally 
applied  lo  Kconnlricnl  lortna  (the  meupbur  Iwiiiu  that 
of  a  statue  hewn  from  a  ib>ne).  and  down  to  the  twelfth 
cetilurj'  re»trle1ed  cidmiii  ly  to  mathemnll<al  forms  and 
uuimtltlea,  (Mdnroa,  al.iut  A.  b.  COu.  deftiwa  n(..<r*-r 
>iii«i»er.)  It  lanowatiplle.IUianythlua.if  a iseneral nature 
which  la  cKiuldered  apart  frixu  »]ie<tal  clmun.'taiiee» : 
thl».  ilW/ilrf  rlnht  l»  what  iraichl  to  lie  done  Indepen- 
dently ut  l„«ltule.l  law.  iThe  plinue  in  fAe  attract  U 
I*eferalile  to  the  adjective  m  thi.  actue.] 

Abttrart  naturei  are  as  the  alpliata't  or  aimple  lettera 
wherr.d  the  variety  of  thium  coiwUteth  :  or  a*  the  coluura 
mingle..!  Ul  the  ]>ailller'4  ahell,  wh. Tew  Itll  he  Is  aide  to 
make  infinite  variely  of  face*  and  anal*-*. 

/f.j,-.iN,  \  aleriii-i  Maxlmus,  xiii. 

.tftr/nicf  ciilculntlolia,  In  iimmiiMiu  of  finance,  nre  not 
to  \x  relied  on.  A   Hamilton,  Works,  I. 

t'onilder  tlie  pnattive  science  of  Cry  »talb«rraptiy,  ainl 
pre*H-ntly  it  np]ieara  Hint  the  uiincralcafi*-t  In  Mtviily  Iii-^  the 
nVtrnct  t'ryntal.  its  KeonKlricnl  laws  and  it»  pliyiical 
propertica. 

0.  It.  Lcmt.  Trolrt  of  Life  mid  Mind,  I  i.  I  «l. 
2.  In  t/ram.  (since  the  thirteenth  century), 
applied  specially  to  that  class  of  nouns  which 
are  formed  frotii  adjectives  and  denote  eliur- 
ncter,  as  gnodnt:**,  audacity,  and  more  gen- 
erally to  nil  nouns  that  do  not  name  concrete 
things.  Attract  in  thla  »-.nie  li  a  proinllKnt  term  In 
the  hsric  of  Oceiuu  and  of  the  K 
Of  the  name  of  the  thing  its. 
wrenUm,  we  make  a  name  for 
coicitdiT .  and  for  "liviror  put  ii 
d,"  "  motion  "  ;  for  "  It- 


He  hath  an  dtofrort  for  the  remembrance  of  such  placca, 
and  vx*  to  them  by  hla  n.rte.   .sAo*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  it.  4. 

6.  In  gram.,  an  abstract  term  or  noun. 

The  concrete  "like  "  haa  111  «<«.fr<ie<  "likemw";  tho 
cxmcreles  '  father  "  and  '■  son  -  haie,  ..r  init'lit  have,  ttus 
aiMtractt  "  pateniltv  "  and  -  tillcty  '  or  "  hliatii-ii. ' 

./.  Mill. 

Abstract  Of  tttle,  in  taw,  an  eultome  or  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  KUeeeasive  litlc-deeda  or  other  evidences  of 
ownership  of  an  eatale.  and  of  tile  clicumlnuices  there, 
on.  In  tho  abstract  IL.  in  aUiract«\,  cundved  H|«rt 
from  matter  or  special  circumstance*  ;  without  reference 
to  im-tii'iilar  appiicalions ;  in  tte  j;cii..-nil  pniicifiU*  or 
meiuiiuirs. 

WVn1  all  thilifrs  rrtl,  the  conception  of  colour  in  fAr  ab- 
stract could  not  «u».      //.  Saucer,  Data  of  rallies.  «  48. 


fie  the  system  of  aluolule  reliirioils  e<|uatitv  uood  or 
tad,  pious  or  profane,  in  f*e  ol-tracf,  neitlicr  rhi;rvhtiicl» 
ncr  stntemucn  can  atfiird  to  fictiore  the  nucsliiin  Hoar 
will  it  work'         It.  -V.  Omham,  Short  Studltn,  p.  401. 


3'j'Tl.  1.  .1 


,  CeiiT^^Hifiioll,  Epit'JMf,  AUtracl, 


•  Is  a  pt 

ilflikh  tiomlnaluu. 
If.  by  a  little  chantcc  or 
that  accident  which  we 
to  the  arcniutt "  lite  ";  for 
I,"  "  heal  *' ;  for  "  lony," 

"lenuih  and  the  like:  and  all  audi  mimes  an-  the 
names  of  the  accidents  and  properties  by  which  one  mat- 
ter and  tmdy  is  distinmiiahed  Iri.^n  imoUier.  Thcwc  are 
c*lle»l  "  names  ufisf  ract,''  U'cause  aev  cred,  not  from  matter, 
but  from  the  account  of  matter.    Uotit**,  leviathan,  i.  4. 

A  mark  Is  iLs-ded  to  siiew  when  the  eoiinotatiou  is 
dn  piied  A  sll^lit  mark  put  npon  the  conooUtive  term 
atew  ciw  the  pilniosc  ;  aiv.1  stiews  w  hen  it  is  not  nicanl  that 
anylhlnit  ahoiilJ  }*?  .vmnoted.  In  reimnl  b»  the  wunl 
bla*^k,  for  euuuple,  we  merely  annex  to  il  the  syllalde 
nesa  .  and  it  is  immediately  Indicalrd  lliat  all  connotation 
Is  dmpped  :  ao  in  iwes'tncas,  lianlness,  dryriew,  Hidltiu-sa. 
The  new  wunla,  ao  formed,  are  the  words  w  hlch  have  liecn 
den.iminnted  abstract ;  as  the  connotatl  v  e  terms  f rom 
which  they  are  formed  leave  been  denominated  concrete  ; 
and  as  these  temia  are  in  fn<|mtit  use,  It  Is  neeesjsary  that 
the  meaiiinit  of  them  should  I*  Well  remembered.  It  Is 
now  also  manifest  what  Is  the  real  nature  of  aMrart 
n  subject  which  has  In  ecncral  presented  auch  an 
of  myslt  rv.  Tticy  ao-  simply  the  concrete 
le'nmi  with  the  connotation  dropped. 

JomctJUilL,  Analysis  of  the 
Why  not  say  at  once  that  the  nt-trart  name  is  tlie  name 
of  the  attribute!  J.  S.  Mitt. 

3t.  Having  tho  mind  drawn  awav  from  present 
objects,  as  in  ecstasy  and  trance;  abstracted: 
as.  "attract  as  in  a  trance,"  Milton,  I'.  I... 
viii.  4CJ. —  4.  Prcwliiceil  by  the  mental  process 
of  attraction :  as,  an  ah*lract  idea,  imier  this 
head  Kloti«'  two  m<-anllu:sof  u!ufro--f  which  c^n  hardly  be 
<  oiisidcr.-d  m  Hnxluh.  tlioiuli  ibcy  are  >s>liietliiies  uaed  by 
writer*  Influenced  by  the  lierman  laiicnaec.  IVy  arc-. 
<<rl  lleucrar,  havlit;  ndallvclv  siuitll  bstU^l  eomprelieii 
•loo  ;  wide  ;  lofty  ;  indctenuliiaU .  T  ills  is  the  usual 
nicanlriiE  of  nMrnef  in  Ucrm.in  ,  but  Its  establishment  hi 
Kliilllsli  would  sreatly  confuse  nor  historical  tenninolocy. 
(•j)  K<Mlltlli«  fn  in  analytical  thought;  severed  from  its 
counts  tl.ina :  falsified  by  the  ucshrt  of  important  oon- 
alderations.  This  is  the  Ileindlan  nn  anlnirol  the  word,  enr- 
ryiia;  with  it  a  tucit  oindemuatb^i  of  the  method  of  ana- 
lytic.il  nn-i  luaiil-.s  and  of  all  application  of  mathematics. 
6.  lietiinndingn  high  degree  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion; difficult;  profound;  abstruse:  as,  highly 
abstract  conceptions ;  very  abstract  specula- 
tions.—  6.  Applied  to  a  science  which  deals 
with  its  object  in  the  abstract :  as,  abstract 
logic;  abstract  mathematics:  opposed  to  a/>- 
jiliril  logic  and  mathematics. — 7.  Separated 
from  tnat.'rial  elements  ;  ethereal ;  ideal, 
t/jie  s  not  so  pure  and  attract  as  tliey  «*c 
To  say,  which  bn>e  no  mistress  but  their  muse. 

/>e.-iMc,  Poems,  p.  07. 

Abstract  arithmetic.  See  oriWiuwfic,  i 

II.  ».  1.  That  which  concentrwtes  in  itself 
the  essential  i|ii«lities  of  anything  more  exten- 
sive or  more  general,  or  of  several  tilings  :  the 
essence  ;  specifically,  a  summary  or  epitome 
contiiiniti!;  Ihe  substance,  a  geni  r.il  view,  or 
the  principal  heads  of  a  writing,  discourse, 
scries  of  events,  ur  the  like. 

You  shall  find  there 
\  man  who  Is  the  Atrilrt  of  all  fanlle 
Thai  all  moll  follow.  Sh  ik  ,  \  and  I'.,  t.  4. 

This  is  I  nt  11  faint  11W01,.'  nf  the  thinirs  which  have 

happeaol  sincv.  «\M,-r,  Hunker  Hill  M.  meat. 

2.  Thnt  portion  of  11  bill  of  tpiaiitities.  an  esti- 
mate, i>r  an  ni'i-oiint  which  contains  the  suin- 
mary  of  the  various  detailed  tirtieles. —  3.  In 
I'lxi'r.,  n  dry  powder  pr<-pared  from  »  drug  by 
UigewHug  it  with  suitable  solvents  and  i-ui|i- 
ortitimr  the  solution  so  nbtained  to  complete 
dryness  at  it  low  temperature  (1'-"-"'  V.).  It  is 
iwirc  iw  »1nmfc-  as  the  drou  01  tio-  rlni  I  - 
atx.ut  Mi  times  us  stpmif  »«  tlx'  tin.  lun-. 

4.  A  catalogue;  an  inventory.  [Rare.] 


abstracted  (als-struk'ted).  ;».  a.  1.  Keflned  ; 
exalted:  as,  "abslractttl  spiritual  love,"  Moinr. 
—  2.  Difficult;  abstruse;  abstract.  ./o*naon.— 
3.  Absent  in  mind;  absorbed;  inattentive  to 
immediate  surrotmdings. 

the  ofurnscfed  car  attends 


Tliy  1 


ll  ur/oii,  McLanclioty,  v.  ir». 

dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  aiwfrncteif  air. 

M.  AruM,  Scholal  i'.l|»y. 
3  A'fcnl.  /nallrKtier,  AMractct.tte.  Soonfuenf. 

,  (al-strak'ted-li),  arfr.  1.  In  an 
abstracted  or  absent  maimer. —  2.  In  the  ab- 
stract ;  in  a  separated  state,  or  in  contempla- 
tion only. 

It  may  indeed  bo  difficult  for  thnae  who  have  but  little 
faith  in  the  Invisible  ...  to  give  up  their  own  power  of 
judirinii  wliat  aeems  lieat.  from  the  belief  that  that  only  la 
best  which  Is  attract* dtti  rhrht. 

//.  N/Titcrr,  Social  Static*,  p.  :7. 

abstractedness  (ab-strak  'tcd-nes),  11.  The 
state  of  being  abstracted  ;  abstractness :  as, 
"  tho  abstraetcilrttss  of  these  speculations." 
Ilumc,  Human  Understanding,  $  1. 

Advance  Ui  repre«s:!it*t!vcnea*  of  thought  makes  pos- 
sible advance  in  iir»rrfi'-/eifi«es»  .  pariU-nlar  properties  and 
particular  relations  l»H-oroe  tlunkalde  apart  lis.ua  tile 
thirurs  display  ing  tlwrn 

II.  S)»-wcr.  rrui.  of  INychol.,  t  4IW. 

abstracter  (ab-stnik'tir),  11.  1.  One  who  ab- 
stracts or  Ukes  away.— 2.  One  who  make*  an 
abstract  or  summary. 

The  I-ondon  Chemical  S.n-lety,  a  few  years  afio.  Issued  to 
the  abstracters  for  Its  Journal  a  acnes  of  instructions  on 
chemical  nomenclature  anil  notation.  Scserso*,  \  I.  309. 
abstraction  (ab-stmk'shon),  11.  [<  L.L.  abitrac- 
fio(ii-),  <  L.  abstrahrrt  :"sn  abntract,  r.]  1. 
The  net  of  taking  awav  or  separating  ;  the  act 
of  withdrawing,  or  the  state  of  bsdng  with- 
drawn ;  withdrawal,  as  of  a  part  from  a  whole, 
or  of  otto  thing  from  another.  Haretj  applied  b> 
the  physical  act  of  taklnn  or  removing  exceiu  In  »d.  r.«a- 
ttiry  seiiae  :  af.  the  ofttf  ivicfmsi  tdlshoiiest  removal,  larcrny> 
of  poods  from  a  waretsnuse. 

.  be  praised  for  hi.  ah.tract.c,  I  that 
urn  socl.  tyl  /-ni*.  letters. 

The  sensation  of  cold  Ls  really  due  t»  an  flksfruef.on  of 
heat  from  our  own  U. dies. 

II  .  /..  Carjtenttr,  Enemy  In  Nature,  p.  4t. 
WMrdsworth's  Is  tier  utterances  have  tlie  tour  sincerity, 
the  alwolul.1  .ilisfra/rion  from  time  and  plit.^,  the  im- 
munity from  de,;iv,  tliiit  UdoDit  Ui  Hie  UTand  simplicitie* 
of  the  Bible.  Umtt,  Amoiik-  my  Hmtka,  M  »er..  p.  S4«. 
2.  The  act  of  abstracting  or  concentrating  the 
attention  on  a  part  of  a  complex  idea  and  neg- 
lecting the  rest  or sttpposingit  away ;  especially, 
that  variety  of  this  procedure  by  w  hich  we  pass, 
from  a  more  to  a  less  determinate  concept,  from 
the  particular  to  the  general ;  the  act  or  process, 
of  refilling  or  sublimating. 

The  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  par- 
ticular i.hjectfc.  to  Ue  ..me  ucnerul ;  which  l«  done  l.y  con- 
sl.b  rlint  Hum  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  apiiearance*, 
upanite  from  all  other  existencea,  aid  III-'  eircumstance* 
of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  anv  otli.  r  conooniitanl 
ideas.  Tlii.  t«  called  afwfrired'oii.  whereby  ideas,  taken 
from  |kii  tb  ular  tsdliirs,  lie-cime  iccliernl  l.preaentiitivcsof 
all  of  the  snniti  kind. 

I.,*kc.  Human  fu.l.-r»tanditnr.  II.  vl.  »  X 
To  be  plain.  I  own  mi  s.  If  able  to  al»tr.o  t  In  one  sense, 
as  when  I  e.-iislder  corn-  jiarticular  purl,  or  .|ualitics  «-p. 

anted  fn.m  others,  witlj  which,  II  ;li  they  arc  united  in 

some  object,  vet  It  is  fs.s-.Hilc  tie')  m  i)  really  exist  with- 
out  tin  III.  But  I  deny  that  I  run  nl~trm  t  one  Irom  an- 
..tli.  1  ..r  Kirn-rive  -u -panitel ) .  tli..-.  i|iiitllties  which  it  Is 
iin|s.ssil.|e  should  ,  xi-t  no  -,|uirat..l :  or  that  I  .  mi  frame 
a  f  11. nil  U"tl"ii  bv  al.str-.e  llu.-  f"-ul  pnrtuunir.  m  the 
limmier  »f..r.  '-aid  Which  Iwo  last  are  Ihe  proper  accep- 
tations *■!  ii,'..^.to-ro.H. 

f,eri./-...  Brill  of  Unman  Knowl..  Int.,  *:  in. 
The  iirtiic  tn.  nlnl  iiii.r-.ws  l.y  wIim  h  (vin.  i'id«  arc  !.'rmisl 
is  cinunonly  s»ld  to  tall  into  three  staifes,  .Miupanaon. 
n'ofcicf'-iM  1111  I  n'  ln  Trth/.it:iui.  .  .  .  W  hen  tlilnirs  are 
wi.l.  lv  111. like  on.  1111. 'lb. .-.  as  for  cxarnplc  dirt.  r<  lit  f 
as  a  straw  1"  rrv  »  ]«ach.  nli-1  su  on.  we  must  In  oru 
note  the  n  «li,lilancc,  turn  the  mludaway  Horn  the  d 
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•area  of  form,  colour.  etc.  This  is  the  illfflcun  part  of  the 
operation.  Great  differences  are  apt  t"  Impress  the  mind, 
and  it  require  a  special  elTurt  In  turn  aside  from  tlieiu 
and  to  keep  the  mind  directed  to  tlx'  underlying  similarity. 

Tllii  [(Olt  is  lUK.WU  Us  Oirfntrtiur., 

Sull*.  outlines  of  Psychology,  it. 
This  wan  an  age  of  vision  and  mystery  ;  and  every  work 
fu  believed  to  contain  a  double  or  secondary  meaning. 
Nothing  escaped  this  eccentric  spirit  t>f  refinement  and 
oaarroefioa.  T.  fTartoN,  Hut.  Eng.  Poetry. 

3.  A  concept  which  is  the  product  of  an  ab- 
stracting process:  a  metaphysical  concept; 
benee,  often,  an  idea  which  cannot  lead  to  any 
practical  result;  a  theoretical,  impracticable 
notion;  a  formality;  a  fiction  of  metaphysics. 

Arid,  delicate  ax  an  abstraction  of  the  duwu  and  veejief 
sunlight,  lliea  around  tlie  shipwrecked  men  to  console 
A.  II.  irWvA,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  :ts.s. 

sines  and  cosines  are  not  things  found  Iso- 
Xature,  but.  lKcatue  they  are  ihUMi'mu  froiu 

w'J/.^'lnl?,UlWaV^l"Llfe^ld  MUld.  I.  1.  i  71. 
The  arid  «os»TOcJ«.iv»  of  the  M-h..olmcn  were  succeeded 
by  the  fanciful  visions  of  the  occult  phllosophcr*. 

/  ll  Itratti,  Anwn.  of  I.U.,  II  Jus, 

4.  Inattention  to pn-ncnt  objects;  the  state  of 
being  engrossed  with  any  matter  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  else  ;  abseuec  of  mind :  as, 
a  fit  of  alutraelitm. 

Keep  your  ln.e«l^aliout  the  race; 

.11 


The  tank  «u  nearly  Are  feet  deep,  au I  on  _ 
•Ions  I  narrowly  escaped  au  involuntary  bath  na  I  entered 
my  room  in  momenta  of  aWruefius. 

ODowmtn,  Merr,  xl 
5.  In  dutiltation,  the  separation  of  volatile 
parts  from  those  which  are  fixed,  it  \,  chiefly 
use.1  with  relation  to  a  fluid  that  I.  repeatedly  poured 


l  a  retort  and  distilled  off,  to  change 

of  abstraction  required  to  form  such 
a  Oiiwepc  aa  that  of  a  white  raau,  where  we  ccaae  to 
thflik  or  the  individual  man,  but  yet  continue  to  attend 
color,  which  Is  a  material  pasaloiL -  Coucrote 


c  aa part  ml  aMrartwn.  —  Dl  vlslve  ab- 
Saroe  aa  ueoadte  oAstrocri'on.  —  Formal  ub- 
_  .  the  mental  act  of  abstraction,  aa  distUigurshcd 
i  the  resulting  concept.  -  Intentional  abstraction, 
;  aeparatlou  in  thought.  -  Logical  ab- 
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nor  unconnected  with  anything  else ;  In  or  by 
itself:  as,  matter  abttrac  fly  considered, 
abstractness  (iib'strakl-ne's).  n.   The  tJate  or 

quality  of  brine;  abstract ;  a  state  of  lieing  in 
contemplation  oulv,  or  not  connected  with  any 
object :  as.  "  the  Hoxfraeinrjts  of  the  ideas  them- 
selves," L)ielr,  Human  Understanding. 

abstrahent  (ub'stra-hent),  a.  [<L.  nbalra- 
Arit((-)«,  ppr.  of  absiraktre,  draw  away:  see 
abstract,  r.J  Abstract,  as  concepts;  abstract- 
ing from  unessential  elements. 

abstrich  (ab'strik ;  U.  jiron.  ftp'strieh).  n.  [CJ,, 
<  abntrciekc n,  wipe  oflf :  see  off  and  strike]  Lit- 
erally, that  which  is  cleaned  or  scraped  off. 
Tecluiirally,  In  u.'titl.,  the  d»rk-hrown  material  which 
appears  on  tlie  surface  of  bad  In  a  cnpcllng-fiiMiaec,  an.l 
l-ecouies  l>il n-  lltliiirv..  a*  the  process  g'tes  on.  .ittiuij  Is  A 
Tienrly  equivalent  i.-tiii 

abBtlictedt  (ab-strik'ted),  a.  [<  E.  as  if  'ab- 
strietux,  pp.  of  'akitringerc :  see  abxtrinyc  and 
s-frirf.]   Unbound:  loosened,  liailcti. 

abstriction  (iib-strik'shon),  >i.  [<  E*.  as  if  'ab- 
*fhrffo{H-),  <  'tib/ttrirtus.  pp.:  see  abntrietrtl.) 
1.  The  net  of  unbinding  or  loosening.  [Obso- 
lete and  run-.]  — 2.  In  b»t..  a  method  of  cell- 
fonnafiim  in  some  of  the  lower  cryptogams, 
differing  from  ordinary  cell-division 'in  the  oc- 
currcucc  of  n  docided "constriction  of  the  walls 
at  the  place  of  division. 

abBtringot  (ul>-slrinj'),  r.  f.  [<  h.  as  if  'ot- 

slriHi/irr,  <  tiln,  from,  +  ttrimjtrt,  bind:  see 
Afri«;/cnr,]    To  unbind. 

abntnide  (ab-strt>«r).  c.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ab- 
utrndtti,  ppr.  <ib*tr«ttin<).  [<  L.  <ib*tru<lrrt\  throw 
away,  conceal.  <  abs,  away,  +  trutlrrt,  thnist, 
push  (=  E.  f  Arm  ten,  i|.  v.),  remotely  akin  to  E. 
thru*!,  q.  v,:  see  also  «6#(r«w.]  To  thrust 
liailty;  .InhruoH. 
(ub-stros'),  (I.  [<  L.  «ii-(friMH,*.  lii<l- 
<len,  concealed,  pp.  of  ttbslrmlrrr,  conceal, 
thrust  away:  see  ritateK* .]  It.  Wilh.lrawn 
from  view ;  out  of  the  way  ;  concealed. 


posuible:  aa,  that  the  whole  is 
sum  of  its  parts  is  an 


the 


It  would  he  afwunt  to  measure  with 


.lard. 

-  870.  jlftewrd,  .SuVir, 
rranHablr,  /Vrr-oafenuM 
senslcal,  senMleas,  inco 
advised.  (See/oofwAj 
Imply  a  cuitnulktloll  of 
froni/wWuA,  whUh  Is  ct 
tradletkMi  1^  small  or  t 
characteriivd  by  weitkn 
eontemi*.  That  which 
contempt Ihle  In  Its  lurk 
that  direction,  ln.it  w) 
suicscfd  Wi>*kitpM  of  mil 
common  sense  iuui  reaso 
e*t<ul  to  Itvdf  Is  d^MMnl 
the  helttht  i>f  almurdity. 


//.  .S"i>eneer 
Aoofis*.  Sin 

lUitnioiia.  in 
Ml,  ivtw 


variable  stan* 
octal  Statica,  p.  44. 
d,  /errt/ioiMU,  Cn- 

.  ridiculous,  noti- 
fse.  Iltjndinsl,  III- 
'f,  aihl  /^re/sMwtiv*u* 
H-,  rtMini;  In  detfrco 
led  where  tlMt  ron- 
whlch  is  /wJmA  la 
as  of  mini],  and  pmvokea  our 
s  nillf/  1m  still  weaker,  oimI  more 
tf  sense ;  till}/  Is  the  extreme  in 
leh  Is  atmurrt  does  not  directly 
I,  hut  It  Is  glnrtm;l)'  oprsisetl  to 
:  as,  that  a  tbini;  should  tie  iuv 
'illat  which  is  iirepos/erous  is 
an  alwurdity  as  conspicuous  aa 


away, 


that  pruceMuf  alartractive  tlnsmht  which  pro- 
'  t.-ti  •  ;.i  -  Mathematical  atistractlon, 


,1 


w  ine  ueweci  01  me  real,  nill  wiinoui 
t  Ihoae  predicates  not  thought  of  — 
,  tlw  real  m  panitlou  <d  one  thlnx  fnim 
poacd)  abstraction  of  tlie  soul  from  the 


nt  of  Uiinkinii  away  color,  etc..  to  as  to  train  pure  <e 
rical  conceptions- Metaphysical  abstraction,  n 
prucesa  of  alotractlon  carried  further  than  the  mathemati- 
cal-Minor  abstraction,  a  kind  of  abstraction  involved 
m  seimjouspercepUon,  axx»rdl«n  to  the  Thomlsta,  Neg- 
ative abstraction,  separation  nl  one  concept  from  an- 
other la  the  sense  of  dentine;  one  of  the  oilier  —  Objec- 
tive abstraction,  the  concent  produced  by  the  act  of  al^ 
Knscttim.— Partial  abstraction,  the  imagining  of  some 
sensible  thing  iteprlved  of  some  extensive  part,  as  a  man 
without  a  bead.  Fbywicml  abstraction,  abstnu-tlon 
from  slnsnilars;  that  grade,  of  abstraction  r 
phywlca-—  Preclslvo  abatractloa,  tbe  thinkln 

Of  a  complex  idea  to  the  uelilect  of  the  rest,  but  wit 
denying  In  tlxxuthl 
Real  abstraction, 

another,  as  the  (suprswd) 
b.«ly  in  ec<laty. 

abstractiorxal  iab-Btrak'shon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  abstraction.    H.  ButkHrU. 

abstractionist  (ab-strak'shon-Lst),  n.  One  who 
occupies  himself  with  abstraction.1) ;  an  ideal- 
ist ;  a  dreamer. 

Tlie  studious  class  are  their  own  victims  :  .  .  .  they  are 
oavfrticrioiktsrs.  and  spend  their  days  and  nitflits  In  dream- 
ing some  drram.  Emerion.  Montalinie. 

atetractitioilflt  (ab^trak-tUh'us),  a.  [<  h.  as 
if  'abstractttiu* :  see  abstract,  r.]  Abstracted 
or  drawn  from  other  substances,  particularly 
from  vegetables,  without  fermentation.  Bailey, 

abstTactive  (ab-strak'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  abstraetif, 
<  L.  an  if  'abxtractiniM,  <  abntractus,  pp. :  see 
abttrart,  r.]  1,  Pertaining  to  abstraction; 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  abstracting. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  abstract, 
epitome,  or  summary. —  St.  Abstractitious. 
—  Abstractive  eocnltlon,'cogultloo  of  an  object  not  as 


Hidden  In  the  mi.nl  (it«/nw  dungeons  of  Itarfiary. 

SktttvH,  tr.  of  Hut)  yulxote,  I.  iv,  1... 

2.  ltemote  from  comprehension;  difficult  to 
be  apprehended  or  understood ;  . 
cult ;  esoteric  :  opposed  to  obriom. 

It  must  lie  still  confessed  that  there  are  some  mys- 
teries in  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  ua  well  as 
some  ahtlrutr  points  ill  iililb.wipliy.  wherein  the  wlae  aa 
well  aa  the  unwise  must  tw  content  with  olsnnre  Ideas. 

It  urn,  l.o»1e,  111.  4. 

The  higher  heathen  ivllpons,  like  the  Fgvptlan  religion. 
Brahmaiilam,  and  llu.ldhisni,  an-  essentially  a>»tnte,  and 
olllv  vapalile  of  Is-lli*  Intelligently  appreheniled  by  specu- 
lative Intellects.  *<iitns  of  the  WtirtJ,  p.  MJ. 

abstrosely  (ab-stros'li),  aih\  Iu  an  alistruse 
or  recondite  mnnner;  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
easily  understood. 

abstrusenOBS  (alwtriis'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abstruse,  or  difficult  to  be  nn- 
ilersto'od;  diffieitity  of  apprehension. 

abstrtlHlon  (ali-siro'zhon),  m,  [<Ij.n6v(tea*io(ii-), 
a  removing,  a  concealing,  <  nbntrudrrc :  see  nA- 
ntnutr.]    The  act  of  thrusting  awav.  fliare.] 

abstrusity  (»b-stro'si-ti),  ...;  pi.  ahstr»,itu« 
(-U7.).  l<ahftr«j<r  +  -itu.)  Abstrtweness;  that 
which  is  abstni»e.  [Hare.] 

Matters  of 
ahrtnuitvA. 


*  prejudii 
hU  perso; 


>  given  in  tbe  schools  to  the  Immediate  and 
nlions  were  Intuitive  and  ai-trucf/re,  nieauing 
bv  the  latter  term.  no«  Inertly  what  we  with  them  call 
abstract  knowledge,  but  alto  the  representations  of  con 


hjecta  in  the  imairliiatioci  and  metiKirv. 

.S>r  H".  Mamiltwn.  U-cturesoli  MeLipli 


Hill. 


abstractively  (ali-strak'tiv-li),  arte    In  an  »!►- 
■tractive  manner;  in  or  by  itself;  abstractly. 
[Hare  or  obsolete.] 
That  life  which  aMrnrtinrlfh  g.».|.  by  accidents  an.l 

y.ithnm,  Keaojvev  |l,  l*fl, 

abstractiveness  fab-strak'tiv-nes),  n.  Tlie 
tiro|<erty  or   quality   of    being  abstractive. 

abstractly  (»b'8trakt-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  state ;  absolutely ;  in  a  state  or 


uvl  such  which  were  not  without 
Sir  T.  Croirisr,  Vulg.  Err.,  vli.  13. 

absumet  (ab-sum'),  r.  t.  [<Ii.  nfwiiiwrrc,  take 
away,  diminish,  eonsunie,  destrov,  <  ab,  away, 
+  .sumrrr,  take:  see  «»«irM«.]  To  bring  to  a'u 
end  by  a  gmdiial  waste;  consume;  destroy; 
cause  to  disappear.  /f"v'<'. 

absumptiont  (iib-sump'snon),  sj.  [<  E.  abxump- 
tio(n-).  a  consuming.  <  alm'imTr,  pp.  altm/mpti*, 
consume:  see  (ihs'imc]  Decline; 
ancc;  destruction. 
The  total  defect  or  AtaiMprivN  of  religion. 

I>l'.  Ijn—Un,  Eccl.  All*. 

absurd  (alj-serd'),  a.  and  «.  [=F.  abi<urilr=z 
Sp.  Pg.  "*»ril«  =  It.  <wurtt»,  <  L.  absurilw, 
liursh-soiuiding.  inharmonious,  Bbsurd;  a  word 
of  disputed  origin:  either  (1)  'out  of  tunc.'  <  ab, 
away,  from,  +  '*itntii*,  suunding.  from  a  rtiot 
foitnd  in /vkt.  v/*rnc,  sound,  and  in  E.  (lir.) 
nimi,  i\.  v. ;  or(-)  <  ab-  (intensive)  +  kiikIiih,  in- 
distinct, dull,  deaf,  >  E.  xiinl,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1. 
Heing  <>r  acting  contrary  to  common  sense  or 
sound  judgment  :  inconsistent  with  common 
sense;  ridiculous;  nonsensical:  as,  nn  nb-nnl 
statement :  abotnl  conduct ;  tin  obvunt  fellow. 

There  was  crated  in  Hie  min.lv  of  many  of  these  cn 
thuslasts  n  pernicious  and  tlninl  axsKialiuu  between 
Intellectual  is-iwer  mid  moral  depravity. 

.Ifnoi-.J,,,,.  Moore  t  liyroii 

Specifically  —  2.  In  hnjir  or  pkihu., 
tent  with  reason;  logically  contrtnlictory; 


g^-tlliiu  a  thing  wrong  sKlc  before  ;  it  excites  amiuejiveut 
thai  any  one  should  l*e  capable  of  suchan  extremeof  foulish- 
nesa.  That  which  is  trm/ienaf  is  contrary  to  reason,  but 
n<4  especially  to  comnion  sense.  Cnrtnnmatdr  is  more 
often  used  of  tlie  relation  of  men  bi cuch other ;  it  Implies 
less  discredit  to  the  understanding,  but  more  to  the  will, 
liidicntiiu;  an  unwillingness  to  conform  to  reason,  /mi- 
(ioivut  kleas.  conclusUuis  :  ininss'su^  demands,  assump- 
tions, jHSjple.  Au  mnifroi/c-rf  person  Is  so  piMesse,.!  by  a 
misleading  Idea  or  passion  that  his  thoughts  and  conduct 
are  controlled  by  It  ami  turned  Into  folly.  He  who  la 
vfuj.i.l  apisHrs  to  liave  little  Intelligence;  that  which  Is 
sfuirfif  Is  that  which  would  lie  natural  In  a  person  whose 
powers  of  reasoning  are  defective  or  suspended. 

Tls  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  againxt  tile  dea^l,  a  fault  bJ  nature. 
To  reason  most  abmnl.  Shot.,  Hamlet,  L  S. 

Fmm  most  sv'Wy  imveU  we  can  at  least  extract  a  laugh  ; 
l«t  th.iaeof  the  mi«lern-autl.|ue  school  have  a  jxindeniua, 
a  leaden  kind  of  fatuity,  under  which  we  groan. 

oeor.*  Kliol,  Silly  Sovela. 
How  wayward  U  this  /oofuA  love  !   S*itt-. ,  T  11.  of  V.,  I.  • 
A  nun  who  cannot  wrlto  with  wit  on  a  pro|s.-r  subject 
u  dull  and  stupid.  Adttinrn,  S(sectator.  No.  2tfl. 

i  Is  not  he  w  ho  feels  no  fear, 

irrilfMotW. 

HaUlir,  Basil. 
;s  against 
personal  wortli. 

.4dJi'ron. 

Thoiwh  tlw  error  be  easily  fallen  Into.  It  Is  manifestly 
lieejsiWerow  It.  Taytar. 

The  people  are  so  infatuated  that,  if  a  cow  f,lU  sick.  It 
Is  ten  to  one  but  an  old  woman  is  clapl  up  In  pns<in  for  it. 

AMuon.  Travels  In  Italy. 

II.  ii.  An  unreasonable  person  or  thing;  one 
who  or  that  which  is  characterized  by  unrea- 
sonableness; an  absurdity.  [Rare.] 

This  arch  aUnird,  that  wit  and  f.ml  delighta. 

r»;*,  Uunciad,  I.  ttl. 

absurdity  (al>-s*r'di-ti).«.;  pi.  flfciri(i'fftfi«»(-tir.). 
[=  F.  ah*urilite  =  &if.  abxuraitia<t  =  Pg.  abgunli- 
rlade=  It.  atsurdita,  <  L.  (i6*iir<fif<t(f.),v,  absur- 
dity. <  abiiurtttt*:  see  ir6*tiri/,]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  absurd  or  inconsistent  with 
obvious  truth,  reason,  orsound  judgment ;  want 
of  rationality  or  common  sense  :  as,  the  ab»ur- 
tlity  of  suiic'rstition  ;  absHrtUtt)  of  conduct. 

The  a>mr*ttiu  Intolv,-,!  inavacting  an  Inexorable  con- 
cealiie'nl  from  ttn»*e  who  liad  nothing  to  reveal. 

/V  Vni'xe/y,  Esswties,  U. 

2.  That  which  is  absurd  ;  an  absurd  action, 
statement,  argument,  custom,  etc.;  as,  tho 
abxuntitu*  of  men;  your  explanation  involves 
a  gross  absurdity. 

And  this  fit*surrJity  —  for  s*ich  II  really  Is  —  wp  see  every 
day  -  people  attending  to  the  dlltlcult  science  of  matters 
where  tlie  plain  practice  thev  unite  let  slip. 

jfruufiV,  Literature  ami  IKsnna.  xlL 
-Syn.  L  Ahaurdneo,  silliness,  unreasonableness,  self- 
contradiction,  prepostermisness,  Inconsistency.  Sec, 

(ab-serd'li),  or/r.    In  an  alrsurd  i 


absurdly  ( 


ner;  in  a  manner  inconsisttmt  with  reason  or 
obvious  propriety, 
absnrdness  (ab-st'rd'nes),  n.  Hume  as  absurdity. 


1  (ab-ter'mi-nnl),  a.    [<  L.  ab.  from, 
,  end.]   i'rom  the  terminus  or  end  : 
electric  current*  which  pass  in  a 
toward  its 


its 

center. 

abthain,  abthane  (ab'than),  n.  [Sc. ;  formerly 
also  spelled  abtkein,  abtkin,  abtbau,  abbatlmin, 
etc.  ;  <  ML.  ahtkania.  an  abbacv.  <  Uael.  ab- 
dhaine.  an  abbacy.  The  origin  of  ME.  abthaHia 
not  being  known,  it  cmne  to  be  regarded  as 
the  office-  or  dignity  of  au  imaginary  abthanus, 
a  word  invented  by  Fordun,  and  explained  as 
'superior  thane.'  its  if  <  E.  ablmx.  father  (see 
abbot).  +  ME.  thanu*.  E.  fA«nr.]  1.  An  abbacy 
(in  the  early  Scottish  church). —  2.  Errone- 
ously, a  superior  thane. 

abthainry,  abthanrie  (ab'than-ri),  «.  [Sc.. 

<  abthain,  nhtham;  +  •»■*.]    1.  The  tcrritorv  unci 
jurisdiction  of  an  abbot ;  an  abbacv. —  2.  Erro- 
■  .  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  supposed  ab- 
•5*.*c  ftttthaittt  as, 
(ab'thft-uaj),  n. 


Digitized  by  L^ooQle 


abucco 

abtioco  (a-bok'ko),  n.  [A  native  term.]  A 
weight  nearly  equal  to  half  a  pound  avoirdu- 
pois, used  in  Burma. 

abulia  (a-Wli-il),  h.  [XL.,  <  Or.  ujimiia.  ill- 
adviscdueas,  thoughtlessness,  <  idm'stc,  ill-ad- 
vised, thoughtless,  <  a-  priv.  +  fiavf'i,  advice, 
counsel.]  A  form  of  mental  derangement  in 
which  volition  Is  impaired  or  lost.  Also  written 
about  ut. 

abulomania  <a-bo-lo-raa'tii-«),  «.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
i^oi  /or,  ill-advised,  thoughtless,  +  uavia,  mad- 
ness. ]    Sainc.  as  abulia.    Also  written  a\ 
mania. 

abumbral  (ab-um'bral),  «. 
brtllar. 

abombrellar  ub-um-brtl'ar), a.  [<  L.  a*,  from. 
+  Nl*.  umbrella,  the  disk  of  acalcphs.]  Turned 
away  from  the  umbrella  or  disk :  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  velum  or  marginal  ridge  of 
medusa)  or  sea-blubbers,  und  opposed  to  adum- 
brellar  (which  see). 

abuna  (a-bB'nft),  n.  [Ethiopic  and  Ar.  abu-na, 
our  father.  C?.  abba.]  The  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian ehureh  in  Abyssinia.    See  Abussinian. 

abundance  (a-bnn'dnns),  n.  [<  abundance, 
habundaunec,  ubountlancc   (seo  aboundann), 

<  OF.  abandonee,  <  L.  abundantia,  abundance, 

<  abundarc,  abound :  see  abound.']  1 .  A  copious 
supply  or  quantity ;  overflowing  plenteousness ; 
unrestricted  sufficiency :  strictly  applicable  to 
quautity  only,  bnt  sometimes  used  of  number : 
as,  an  abundance  of  corn,  or  of  people ;  to  have 
money  in  great  abundance. 

By  reason  of  the  ittmndann  of  hl»  homo  thetr  dint 
•hall  cover  thee,  K»k.  xxvt.  in, 

8.  ONrerflowingfullnesi  or  affluence ;  replotiou; 

Out  uf  the  abundanes  ol  the  heart  the  mouth  aprakcth. 

tUt.  ill.  34, 

The  abundant*  [uf  Chancer)  la  a  continual  fulneei  within 
tbc  Axed  luuila  uf  guud  laete  ;  tint  uf  Lauglalid  it  auuan< 
deml  lu  oraflow.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  4b0. 

=  Byfi.  Krubmnoe.  Profusion,  etc.  (we  plenty) ;  plen. 
tconxneo,  plenllfnlneaa,  plenitude,  sufficiency,  copdoiu- 
ness,  sntpleneae,  luxuriance,  supply.  ScerySuestee 

abundancyt  (a-buti'dan-sl),  it.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  abundant, 
abundant  (a-buii'dnnt),  n.  [<  ME.  abuntlanl, 
habumtaul,  aboundant,  <  OF.  ab»udaut,  habon- 
dant,  <  L.  abundanU-)*,  ppr.  of  abumlarc,  over- 
flow: see  abound.}  1.  Plentiful ;  present  in 
great  quantity ;  fully  sufficient :  as,  an  abun- 
dant supply. 

Thy  ntnuutant  g  oodncM  shall  excuse 
Thk  deadly  blot  In  thy 


ac 

Is  the  wattled  guan,  Penelope  aburri  or  Aburria 

of  South  " 


caruneutala, 

ism.. 

aburton  (i^ber'fcvu),  imp.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a. 
[<  «a  +  burlon ;  seo  burton.}  Saul., 
uthuartships  in  the  hold :  said  of  casta 

abusable  (a^bu'za-bl),  a.  [<  abuse  +  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  abui»ed. 

abusaget  (a-bu'zaj),  n.   Same  as  abuse. 

abuse  (a-buz'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abused,  ppr. 
abutting.  [<  ME.  atmfcn,  <  OK.  abn/ier  (  F.  abu- 
ser), <  ML.  abusari,  freq.  of  L.  abuti,  pp.  abianu, 
use  up,  consume,  misuse,  abuse,  <  ah,  from, 
mis-,  -r  ull,  use:  see  use,  r.]  1.  To  use  ill;  mis- 
use ;  put  to  a  wrong  or  bad  use ;  divert  from 
the  proper  use;  misapply:  as,  to  a&uw  right* 
or  privilege* ;  to  abuse,  word*. 
They  that  um  thU  world  at  nut  aavting  It.  1  Cor.  vIL  31. 
The  highest  proof  of  virtue  is  to  poMes*  honmllcaa 
power  without  abusing  it  MaeanUtu.  adduon. 

8.  To  ilo  wrong  to ;  net  injuriously  toward ;  in- 
jure ;  disgrace ;  dishonor. 


placed        The  abuseful  i 


I  swear,  "Ms  better  to  he  much  ahm  <t 
Than  hut  to  klw»-t  a  little.  Sink., 
1'ixtr  aonl,  thy  face  is  niucli  abused  with  tear*. 

Shak.,  R.  and  1. 


111.  3. 


3.  To  violate:  ravish;  defile. — 4.  To  attack 
with  contumelious  language  ;  revile. — 5.  To 
deceive ;  impose  on  ;  mislead. 

You  are  a  great  ileal  abused  in  too  bald  a  persuasion. 

Shot..  Cytnbcllne,  L  i. 
Not  be  with  all  tbe»  tempting  wnrd»  alnunl. 

Foye,  tr.  of  Ovfcl,  Sappho  to  l>h*o«i,  1. 

It  coacorna  all  wlwi  think  II  worth  while  to  be  lu  ear- 
neat  with  their  iuumirul  anuU  uul  u,  alnut  Iheniaelve^ 
with  a  fal*?  lonflduicf,  a  thing  au  eaally  taken  up.  ami 
•o  hardly  laid  down.  South. 
-ByiL  1.  To  Abuse,  Misuse,  mlaapply,  mlimiiploy,  per- 
vert, profane.  Abuse  and  misuse  are  cloirly  lynonpnuui 
temtt.  '™t  misuse  conreya  morv  iwrtlcularly  the  idea  uf 
uxing  tnappropriately,  abuse  thai  uf  treatinie  lajiuiuuflly. 
In  general,  abuse  ia  the  atrunavr  word. 

8u  a  fu.il  i>  on*  that  hath  lout  hU  wladom, ...  not  one 


abut 

a buae  under  anch  reatrainta  aa  are  impuaed  by  pnaitlun 
aitd  rducatiuu."   C  J.  Smith. 

abuseful  (a-bus'ful),  a.    Using  or  practising 
[Bare  or  obsolete.] 

i  of  bercUcka  alui  achUmatlrka. 

Dp.  Rariov,  Renutiiu,  p.  387. 

abuser  (a-bu'zer),  m.  1.  One  who  abuses,  in 
speech  or  behavior ;  ono  who  deceives. 

thy  prince  •  e 
Sir  J.  Dent 

8.  A  raviaher. 

That  vile  ntnuer  of  young  niaklvm. 

Fletekrr.  faithful  Ml»ep..  v.  V 

abnfllont  (n-bu'zbon),  ».  [<  ME.  abasia*,  <  OF. 
a  human  =  Pr.  abulia  =  Sp.  abuttian  =  Pg.  abusdo 
=  It,  abusivne,  <  L.  abu»ui{u-),  misuse,  in  rhoU 
catachresis,  <  abuti,  pp.  abunus,  misuse :  nee 
abuse,  r.)  1.  Mamse;  evil  or  corrupt  usage; 
violation  of  right  or  propriety. 
Redreaa  tike  atmnone  and  exactiona. 

.1rl  uf  {•ad.  No.  xuill.  (23  Hen.  VIILX 
Shame  light  on  him.  that  throng h  •»  fatte  llludon, 
both  tunic  the  name  of  Smldlirn  u,  AMuiim. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hulk  Tale.  I  S90. 

8.  Reproachful  or  contumelious  language ;  in- 
sult.—3.  Deceit;  illuxion. 

They  ipeken  of  magii-  and  u6«i«ioit. 

Chaucer.  Man  uf  Law'a  Tale,  L  11C. 

abusive  (a-bu'siv),  a.  [=  F.  abusif=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  abwiirv,  <  L.  abntirus,  misapplieil,  improper, 
(.atiuti,  pp.  abusus,  misuse :  see  abuse,  r.]  1. 
Practising  abuse;  using  harsh  words  or  ill 
trenttneut :  as,  an  abHirirc  author ;  an  ffoumrr  fel- 
low.— 2.  Characterized  by  or  containing  abuse ; 
marked  by  contumely  or  ill  use;  harsh;  ill- 
natured;  injurious. 
An 


of  i»rty  iiotkint 


•tyle  tnam  fo^mtlro,  and  a  dull 

r,  No.  Itt. 


Hittim.  I'otnoj,  I.  47. 
To  revile,  reproach. 


Hie  history  of  onr 
have  flowed  from  a  i 


ruaaUiK 

Shut.,  Kkh.  II..  v.  3. 
ipecfoa  Is  a  bUtary  «<  the  eviU  that 
in  roe  aa  tainted  aa  It  U  abundant, 

Drouijham. 

8.  Possessing  in  great  quantity;  copiously  sup- 
plied: having  great  plenty;  abounding:  fol- 
lowed by  in. 
The  Lord,  .  .  .  abundant  in  goodneaa  and  truth. 

Ei.  llliv.  6. 

.  SeciMniVom.— . 
rr  llw  nun  of  »h'»* 
llaelf.  Thua.  It  U  an 
r.  ™  the  hiiu  of  Ita  aliquot  parte  (l  +  «^S-r4  +  «> 
b  10.  It  l>  tbaa  dltliinrulaboil  front  a  perfect  number, 
whkh  la  equal  to  the  aoin  of  all  It*  sluiuot  parts,  »» 
«  =  1  - 1  +  3  i  and  from  a  deneieiw  number,  which  u 
greateT  than  the  mm  of  all  ita  alhiiuit  narta,  aa  14,  whlclj 
)•  greater  than  I  4  S  +  7,  -  Byn_  llentlful.  plcnteona,  c- 
ptotis,  ample,  exuberant,  lavtah.  overflowing,  rich,  large, 
great,  bountiful,  teeming,  See  ample. 
abundantly  (a-bun'dant-li),  adr.  In  a  plentiful 
or  sufficient  degree ;  fully;  amply;  plentifully, 
i  (a-l»iin';  Scotch  pron.  a-bBn'),  ooY.  anil 
•p.  fContr.  <  ME.  aburvn,  oborcn 
r-lto'ven),  <  AS.  dbufan  :  see  abocc.] 
beyond  ;  in  a  great- 
er or  higher  di 
Also  written  in 
fSeolcli.] 
ab  nrbo  condita  (nb 
*r'be  kon'di-ta). 
[L. ;  lit.,  from  the 
citv  fo»nule<l :  ab, 
from;  «W*,  abl.  of 
urbtt,  city;  condita, 
fern.  pp.  of  cnntti-rr, 
put  together,  estnb- 
iish.]  From  the 
founding  uf  tbc  city, 
that  is,  of  Rome,  ii.  c. 
753,  the  beginning  of 
the  Korann  era.  Usu- 
ally abbreviated  to 
A.  C.  C  (which  «ce>. 
Aburria  (a-l.ur'i-a). 


Atttrri*  .  oroar. 


[NL. :  of  S.  Amcr. 


J.  To  maltreat.  Ilt-tiac,  injarc. 
vilify,  rate.  Iterate,  vituperate,  ran  ax. 
abuse  (a-bus'),  [=  F.  afttot  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
abuso,  <  L.  abvsus,  a  using  up,  <  abuti,  ip.  abusus, 
use  up,  misuse:  sec  abate,  r.]  1.  HI  use; 
improper  treatment  or  employment ;  applica- 
tion to  a  wrong  purpose ;  improper  um)  or 
application :  aa,  an  abuse  of  our  natural  powers ; 
an  abuse  of  civil  rights,  or  of  religious  privi- 
leges; aftioje  of  advantages ;  abuse  of  words. 

rervert*  Ileal  things 
To  wurat  oouae,  or  to  Uieir  lut  anesi  use. 

JfuVvn,  P.  L,  It.  9)4. 
And  thoa  he  bore  without  afmat 
The  grand  old  name  of  gcntlcman. 

7euitjteoit,  In  Mecooriam,  ex. 
A  daring  aeuar  of  the  liberty  of  couarlenee. 

iron?.  Knlckerboeker. 

2.  Ill  treatment  of  a  person;  injury;  insult; 
dishonor ;  especially,  ill  treatment  in  words ; 
contumelious  language. 

I.  dark  in  Ught.  eipoMHt 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  un.l  WTung. 

HUl'/n,  s.  A.,  I.  70. 

3.  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom  ;  an  offense  ; 
a  crime  ;  a  fault :  as,  tho  abumt  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  poor  abuses  of  the  time  waul  countenance. 

Shuk.,  1  Ucu.  IV.,  i.  2. 

If  abuses  be  not  remedied,  they  will  certainly  increHHe. 

Sicift.  Adv.  of  lUlljc. 

4.  Violation  ;  defilement :  as,  self-a&u*c.—  Of. 
deception. 

Tbli  It  K  ttrange  nfmaj.—  Ufa  »ee  thy  face. 

Skat,,  M.forM.,  v.  1. 
Ik  It  aomo  abuac,  or  no  anch  thing?    Shak.,  Iliun.,  iv.  7. 

Abuse  of  dlBtresa,  In  fffie,  itae  ol  an  animal  or  chattel 
distrained,  which  make*  the  dljtmlner  liable  to  nrneecu- 
lluii  «»  lor  wrongful  upproprlilimi.   Abuse  of  prooasa, 

fu  fair,  (til  Intcntloual  irreirulaht.v  for  the  itltr|i"ve  of  iciiln 
fu£  an  advantage  over  onerB  ot<p"lie]it.  (to  Molt;  com 
ruonly.  the  uae  of  lev"!  1'roeea*  (H  lltil)'  be  ill  a  lltatiuer 
(•  irtoally retnilur) for  un  illevid  pur|i*tse ;  n  |iervcr&loii  of  t lie 
fonitu  of  Ue,  lie  ntaklliu  a  erhulllal  cJlltiUltlt  lilch.'lt  to 
coerce  payment  of  a  ih'bt,  or  v,.totonly  aclllliit  ver>  tatnk- 
Me  i.n'|«-rty  on  execution  InordcrOi  eolleel  u  tiltlliiir  .um. 
-syTt.  1,  .Misioie,  jiertepiiori.  ttrofjhiilloi].  pr^Utuiloii  - 
3.  AUu*e,  inceetiie,  nuiltrelitliitlit.  oiilriLv:  tllitperttioii. 
colitiiniely.  tcoUlitin,  revllUlt:.  »^i»n>loii,  ,lii|i.|,  r.  olil,Mjit_t. 
(S'e  iniw.'nv.l  -'.4^n*r  jii  t-o|lip;HV«1  *ttli  ytioWtiv 
more  prraotLal  ntid  cour-e.  Iflilk  .■.iittcynl  in  hiimti  » 1 1  *  I 
uiueeinly  temoi,  uti,l  dk-liited  h)  itnirry  h  .-Ung  mi  l  l.ln.  r 
teiiijfc  r.  /nrec/ir#  lit  trtotc  eoliilnoiily  Atiti,  ,1  nl  clutrm  t.  r 
.'ou,lucl.  mtil  inav  c"»«iv,;>*\l  In  wntlnu  and  In  tc- 
lutattit  by  indbmatkin  lucaliut  what 


origin^   A  genus  of  guani,  of  which  tho  type  ia"ui\u^Uu1^W»rihy. 


I  my  Ituiir  fwicnii,  ■ 

And,  more  afriuiie,  ealli  Idmaelf  my  friend. 

ltttl.  to  tellrea.  1.  lit. 

3.  Marked  by  or  full  of  abuses;  corrupt:  aa, 
an  abusive  exercise  of  power. 

A  very  extensive  ami  zealous  lwrty  was  formed  [in 
France  |,  wlUch  acquiretl  the  appellation  of  the  l^triittio 
|»rty.  wlso,  sensilile  of  the  atmsire  govemnieut  Under 
which  Uiey  lived,  aliened  for  occaaloiu  of  reforming  it. 

Je/erfjn,  Alltobkig.,  p.  SO. 

4t,  Misleading,  or  trending  to  mislead;  employed 
by  misiiKe ;  improper. 

In  dcecrihinw  these  hattlea,  I  am,  for  diatinction  aakc, 
neceaaltated  to  use  Use  word  Parliament  iiupniperiy.  ac- 
rording  to  the  uitti«it»  aoeeplion  thereof  for  these  latter 
years.  Fuller,  Wucthies,  I.  xvlil 

ittSd\  repro»?hhil1  opprointons,  revlllinf. 

abusively  (a-bu'slv-li),  atlr.  1.  In  an  abusive 
manner;  rudely;  reproachfully.— 2f.  Improp- 
erly; by  misuse. 

Words  »«liw  carelemly  and  istsuu'eWy  atliultted,  ami  as 
Inconstantly  irteineil,    vtanvilU,  Van  of  IkuginaL ,  xvIL 

abiisivonasa  (a-baViv-ncs),  ».  The  quality  of 
being  abusive ;  rudeness  of  language,  or  vio- 
lunce  to  the  person  ;  ill  usage. 

abut  (a-buf),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abutted,  ppr. 
abutting.  [<  ME.  «W(rn,  abante-M,  <  OF.  «iow- 
fcr,  abuter,  ubut  (F.  abvuter,  join  end  to  end),  < 
«,  to,  +  hunt,  but,  end;  cf.  OF.  better,  F.  bouter, 
thrust, push,  butt :  see  6«ffl.  The  mod.  F.  abou- 
fir,  arrive  at,  tend  to,  end  in,  depends  in  most 
of  its  senses  upon  bout,  hn  end,  though  strictly 
it  represents  the  OF.  abontcr,  iu  the  sense  of 
'thrust  toward. 'J  I.  intraus.  I.  To  touch  at 
the  end;  be  contiguous;  join  at  a  bonier  or 
boundary;  terminate;  rest:  with  on,  niton,  or 
again*!  before  the  object :  as,  his  land  abuts 
ujton  mine;  tho  building nbnts  on  thu  highway; 
the  bridge  abuts  against  the  solid  rock. 

Whose  hidt  upreared  and  abutting  froiita 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parta  asunder. 

Skat.,  lien.  V.,  I.  (clio.). 
fiteant  is  constanily  Issulisg  Ilk  JeU  frtttn  tlx*  l^tttom  of  a 
small  rnvliui.like  Indhtw,  uhl.-lt  has  no  exit,  and  which 
atrut*  aitainet  a  range  of  traeh)Ut;  utttiiiitaiiiK. 

Itarwm,  lieol.  oltaervattona,  L  Z. 
In  the  taut  resort  all  these  nuestitlis  of  physical  specU- 
latioo  abut  upvn  a  tuciaph) ileal  tiiic«tion. 

» .  K.  Cl'Pont,  Ui  Kure*.  I.  ?4S. 

The  In 
(iruii.l  i 

2.  In* 
owner 

tht  owt  hi 

tmct  of  lalnl  Iit-li4igiiu;  to  aiHilher  person,  K  saM  III  It  for- 
eiice  to  the  latter  tti  lie  an  o^n/Jir.;t  uieii^.  Ttie  term 
usually  linptles  Hint  the  relative  phrts  aetttally  adjoin, 
hut  i*  »ohi>  times  |.H-*ely  n-.il  without  tmplylns  ntoro 
than  .  !<•«<•  I'losluilt)  Abutting  power  (in  an  n.  llvo 
seitM  \  the  nlilllty  ,,r  iiu  altittnicuT to  ri-i-lst  the  thrust  or 
strain  of  the  iiiih  t-as.  Iluld,  elt.. 


splendor  of  Ihr  walls  abutting  Nimis  tile 
U.  U.  Mit.hftt,  Ikwiul  Ttigi  ther,  li. 

tiding,  snme  ««  /mf?',  3.—  AbuUIry? 
owner  of  laitd  wliirh  abuts  or  joins.  Thus, 
L,f  land  lMMtmU-d  )•>  a  highway  m  liver. of  by  a 


■b> 


elt..  nnnsinir  or  rttarilng 
dee  oSsi<i«.if,  i  (10  k 
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IL  trans.  To  cause  to  terminate  against  or 
in  contiguity  with;  project,  or  cause  to  im- 
pinge upon. 

Sometimes  shortened  to  but. 
Abutilon  I  a-bu'ti-lon^,  n.  [NL.,  <  Ar.  aubiitilan. 
a  name  given  by  Ancenna  to  this  or  an  allied 
genus.]  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants,  nat- 
ural order  Malcaeta,  including  over  70  species 
distributed  through  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe.  Thrjr  are  often  very  ornamental  ami  several 
apex-lea  (A.  etrialuui,  renuiwm,  ineiffne,  etc.)  are  frequent 
iir  gardens  and  K™  n  bouse*.  Sume  Indian  spedea  for- 
ulati  OU-r  fur  ropes,  ainl  In  Brazil  Ui«  flowers  of  A.  tint- 
lentum  art*  used  a*  a  vegetable. 

abutment  (a-but'mgnt),  it.  [<  abut  +  -mcnt.']  1. 
The  state  or  condition  of  abutting. —  3.  That 
which  abuts  or  border*  on  some- 
thingelsc;  the  part  abutting  or 
.  jf-  ubutted  utvon  or  against,  spe- 
U|f  cifhally  —  (a)  Any  body  or  surface  de. 
y  signed  to  rvatat  the  thrust  or  reaction 
-  of  any  material  atructtire,  vapor,  gas, 
it  liquid  that  may  urea*  upon  II ;  par- 
ticularly, in  arrA..  the  portluu  of  a  pier 
or  oilier  structure  Uiat  receives  the 
thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault ;  In  fft  'iiv , 
the  terminal  mass  at  a  bridge,  usually 
of  masonry,  which  recelvee  the  thrust 
of  an  arch  or  ibeend.weUIji  of  a  trues: 
In  diatinciion  from  a  pier,  which  car* 
riea  intermediate-  pointa:  a  stationary  wedge,  block,  or 
surface  against  which  water,  i*aa,  or  ateaai  may  react,  aa 
In  a  rotary  pump  or  engtue ;  the  lower  part  of  a  dock  or 
nridge-pirr  designed  to  resiat  Ice  or  enrrenta  In  a  stream, 
ate  See  bnd o*  and  impost.  In  eetrp.:  (1)  The  shoulder 
af  a  joiner's  plane  between  whkh  ann  the  plane-hit  the 
wedge  la  dritejL  X.  U .  Knight.  (*)  Two  piecee  of  wood 
•placed  together  with  the  grain  of  each  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  other.   Their  meeting  forma  an  abutting  Joint. 

Sometimes  shortened  to  outmenf. 
abutment -crane  (a-but 
abutment  +  crane,  1!.J  A 
riek  used  in  build- 
towers, 
ete.  it 

;«f  a 

in  resting  ou  the 
the  work,  and 
may     be  gvadaally 
raised  aa  the  work  pro- 
abuttal  (a-rmt'al). 


t'ment-kran),  n.  [< 
.  hoisting-crane  or  der- 


ing  piera, 
chimneys. 


it.  That  "part  of  a  A/jt 
piece  of  land  which  «/ 

abuts  on  or  in  con-  if 

tiguous  to  another:  fj 

9  ricilitidfii*--lr*  111,,,  t,t 


a  boundary:  line  of 
contact:  nscdinost- 
lv  in  the  plural, 
abutter  (a-bui'er), 
a.  One  whose 
property  abuts : 
as,  the  abutter*  on 
the  street. 


Abutir-crtt-mr-r. 
«.  lames  po-rt  <*  twkllat ;  i»,  rnllvit 
«*ui :  C  wcoilea  sum  rocal  fHteaed 
tx^tt,  suv-bc*  l-Wta,  l.  C  to 
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But  nought  that  wantath  rest  can  long  «*». 

Sperutr,  f*.  Q.,  III.  rit  S. 

Abyla  (ab'i-ltt),  a.  [NL.;  prob.  after  Abyla 
(l  ir.  'A,3i/J7),  u  promontory  in  Africa  opposite  the 
Bock  of  Gibraltar.]  A  genus  of  calycophoran 
oceanic  hydrozoans  of  the  family  IHphyider, 
Ouoy  and  (iaimard.  Also  called  AbyU*.  See 
cut  under  dipbysoaid. 

abymet,  ».  Same  as  abysm. 

abysavt  (a-bizm'),  n.  [<  OF.  abiemc (later abime. 
P.  ablate)  =  Pr.  abitnte  =  Kp.  Pg.  ahitmo,  I 
ML.  'abi&nmtut,  a  superl.  form  0?  ML.  abitt- 
siw,  <  I j.  abytsttn,  an  abyss:  see  abyss.  The 
spelling  abysm  (with  y  instead  of  t )  is  sophisti- 
cated, to  bring  it  nearer  the  Greek.]  A  gulf ; 
an  abyss:  a*.  '"  the  abytm  of  hell,"  Shale.,  A. 
and  C,  iii.  11. 

abysmal  (a-biz'msl),  a,  [<  abysm  +  -a);  =  Sp. 
Pg.  abumuL.]    1 .  "TVrtaiiiing  to  an  abyss ;  bot- 
tomWss;  profound;  fathomless;  imineusurable. 
Lei  lnc  hear  thy  voice  through  tills  devp  ami  bbtck 
^tyniiof  idghh  ITAiffiVr,  My  cvul  and  I. 

Tho  .  . .  Jrwa  w<re  struck  dnmb  with  -itatriiMiJ  trrmr. 

Jfrnmh-.  Hurt.  Jtnm.,  V.  410. 

Speeincally — 2.  Pertaining  to  great  depths  in 
the  ocean:  thug,  species  of  plants  found  only 
at  great  depths  are  called  abysmal  species,  and 
also  oowaaf  (which  see). 

abysmally  (a-biz'mal-i),  adv.  XTnfatbomably. 
iitvrgeElioi. 

abyss  ()i-bis'),  a.  [<I*  abymaa.  ML.  oMx-r««(> 
Pg.  It.  abitsa),  a  bottomless  gulf,  <  Or.  apvoooc, 
without  bottom,  <  a.  priv.  +  fvooAe,  depth,  akin 
to  flt^if  and  (iattoc,  depth,  <  ,'fofnr,  deep:  see 
batho*.]  1.  A  bottomless  gulf;  any  deep,  im- 
measurable space;  anything  profound  and  un- 
fathomable, whether  literally  or  figuratively ; 
specifically,  hell ;  the  bottomless  pit. 

Home  laboured  to  fathom  the  aAyawu  of  metaphysical 
theology.  ilataula).  Hist  Eng..  "•. 

S.  In  her.,  the  center  of  an  escutcheon ;  the 
fesae-point. 

abyss  (a-bis'),  »•      [<  aby**,  »•]  To  engulf. 

The  drooping  >ea-weed  lieara.  In  nlgiit  uftpurtf. 
Far  and  mora  far  the  ware'a  reocdliig  kliocka. 

Lmreli,  Sea-weed. 

abyssal  (a-bis'al),  a.  1.  Relating  to  or  like  an 
abyss;  abysmal. —  S.  Inhabiting  or  belonging 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean :  as,  an  abyttal  mol- 
lusk. 

^o^chuw--  ot  "itaiala,  tho^pelagicaad  th««»»»raf,. .  . 

7A*  American,  V.  28*. 
Abysaai  ton*,  la  pbf*.  atoo. ,  tlte  lowest  of  eight  biolog- 
ical tunoa  inui  which  rron-taor  E.  Forbea  divided  the 


avcacio 

dwelling  among  the  oaks;  Jtley  or  Aekley, 
also  Oakley  [<AS.  AeledJ.  literally,  oak-lea. 
ac--  A  prefix,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  e 
and  q,  as  in  accede,  acquire,  ete. ;  also  an  ac- 
commodated form  of  other  prefixes,  as  in  ae- 
curte,  aectoy,  accumber,  etc.  see  these  words, 
-ac.  [=  P.  -a^i/c,  <  L.  -oc-ks,  Or.  -o*or :  see  -ic] 
An  adjective-Bufllx  of  Oreek  or  Latin  origin,  as 
in  cardiac,  maniac,  iliac,  ete.  It  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  -i-  and,  like  -ic,  may  take  the  addi- 
tional suffix  -a/. 

A.  C,  An  abbreviation  of  (1)  Latin  nnfe  Chrit- 
tum,  before  Christ,  used  in  chronology  in  tho 
same  sense  as  B.  C. ;  (2)  army-carp*. 
acacia  (a-ki'shltt),  «.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It  P.  <iW4«ia 
=  O.  acacit,  <h.  acacia,  <Or.  ataxia,  a  thorny 
Egyptian  tree,  the  acacia,  appar.  reduplicated 
from  •y'ait,  seen  in  ame,  a  point,  thorn,  itaj,  a 
point,  L.  dcufNit,  sharp,  aewt,  needle,  etc. :  see 
dfttfc]  1.  [cnf>.]  A  genus  of  shrubby  or  arbore- 
ous plants,  natural  order  />jfMwino*<r,  suborder 
MiiHOteat,  natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  especially  of  Australia  and  Africa. 
It  numbers  about  430  species,  and  is  the  largest  grnqa  of 
the  order,  excepting  Afinrralun,  It  Is  dlaUngnishcd  hy 
small  rrgutar  ilowen  m  glohoae  heads  or  cylindrical 
apikea,  aiul  very  nnmeroua  Tree  atamena  The  leaves  aj« 
Mpinnate,  or  In  very  many  of  the  Australian  species  are 
reduced  to  phyilodia,  with  Uieir  edge,  always  vertical 
Several  « pedes  are  valuable  for  the  gum  which  they 


of  ttm  .KgnnKurtUen  djMcrtbing  lla  pUmUand 


of  the  Iroo't'c 


,  11.  The  native  Brazilian 
of  a  tall  woody  menisper- 
maeeons  climber,  Chottdrodendron  tomentatum, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  Portuguese 
name  olpareira  braca  (which  see).  Also  called 


abnyt  (a-W).  r.  t.  [A  more  consistent  spelling 
of  aoyf.  which  is  composed  of  a-1  an<i  buy] 
To  pay  the  penalty  of. 

When  a  holy  man  abufi  so  dearly  anch  a  slicht  frafity, 


of  a  creduioua  mistaking,  what  shall 
nous  and  preaumptuoas  aini? 

Bp.  Hail,  Sedoced  Prophtt  (Ord.  MS.), 
abuzz,  a  buz  (a-buz'),  prep.  pkr.  as  odr.  or  a. 
[<a*, ,  prcp., on,'+ frai^,  «.]  Buzzing;  filled  with 
buzzing  sounds. 
The  court  waa  ail  astir  and  wenzz. 

Dieknu,  Tale  of  Two  l  ilies,  li. 

abvacnationt  (ab-vak-u-a'shon),  u.  [<L.  ah, 
from,  +  raatatio(u-) :  see abcraeuation.]  Same 
as  abexacmation. 

abvolation  (ab-vo-la'shon),  n.  [See  aroiatian.'] 
Tho  act  of  flying  from  or  away.  [Bare.] 

abylt  (a-W),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  abougkl  or 
abied,  ppr.  abyittg.  [<  ME.  abyen,  abictt,  abytf. 
gem,  abuggen,  etc.  (pret.  abaut/hte),  <  AS.  dby'e- 
gatt,  pay  for,  buy  off,  id-  +  byegan,  buy:  see 
a-1  and  buy.}  To  give  or  pay  an  equivalent 
for ;  pay  the  penalty  of :  atouo  for ;  suffer  for. 
Also  spelled  a  bye  and  amy. 

Ve  (hill  it  •leerv  ahey*.     Chaticrr,  DoctOTl  Tale,  L  lull 

My  1  rd  has  moat  justly  sent  me  to  oive  tlie  conae- 
<iu<nc«t  of  a  tault.  of  which  be  la  aa  Innocent  as  a  sleeping 
noaji's  dreaia*  lui  he  of  a  waking  maii'a  actions. 

Scott.  Kenilworth.  L  XV. 

aby*t  (a-bi'),  r.  •'.  [A  corrupt  form  of  abided, 
thmugn  influence  of  aby1.  Cf.  abide?,  suffer  for, 
a  corrupt  form  of  uby1,  through  influence  of 


hold  out; 


Abyssinef,  a.  and  n.  [Also  Abiturine,  Abatsitte; 
aa  a  noun,  usually  in  pi.  Abyttiues,  ete.,  =  F. 
Abyttriiu  =  Sp.  Aottinio*  =  Pg.  Abexint;  <  ML. 
Abissini,  Abattsini,  Abyssiniuns  (>  Abi»»inia, 
Abassinia,  Abyssinia),  <  Ahtwiia,  <  Ar.  Habanha, 
Abyssinia,  ilabtuk,  an  Abyssinian,  said  to  have 
reference,  to  the  mixed  composition  of  the  peo- 
ple, <  habash,  mixture.  The  natives  call  them- 
selves Itiapyavan,  their  country  Itiopia,  i.  e., 
Ethiopia.]    Same  as  Abyssinian. 

Abyssinian  (ab-i-sin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Abys* 
tine  (Abysttnia)  +  -tdri'.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to 
Abysaima,  a  country  of  eastern  Africa,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Nubia,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

U.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Abys- 
sinia. Specifically  — 2.  A  member  of  the  AbyB- 
sinian  Church.  Thl*  church  wus  organized  about  the 
middle  n(  the  fourth  cctttiiry  l>y  Frvunentius,  a  missionary 
from  Alexandria.  In  doctrine  It  la  Monnphyalte  (which 
aeeX  It  ohservca  tile  Jewisli  Sabbatii  together  with  the 
Christian  Sunday,  forbids  eating  the  flcah  of  unclean 
beasts,  retains  aa  an  object  of  wurshlp  the  model  of  a  sa- 
cred ark  called  tho  ark  of  Zion.  practises  a  form  of  cir. 
cunicbdun,  and  celebrates  n  yearly  feast  of  lustration,  at 
which  all  the  people  are  ri-uaptiied.  The  Abyaainlaas 
honor  aaUits  and  picturea,  but  nut  iiuages ;  croases,  but  not 
crucifixes.  PuuUus  lilule  b  amcounicd  by  tlbem  a  saint 
because  be  washed  hU  liands  of  Innocent  bliMid.  The 
priests  nuy  lte  nmrrivd  meo,  lsit  may  nut  marry  after  or- 
dination. The  abuna.  or  head  of  the  Abyaslniau  e'burch, 
la  appointed  try  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

abzui  (ab'zog;  O.  nron.  ap'taoch),  n.  [O.,  < 
ahzieiten,  draw  off,  \  ab-,  =  E.  off,  +  ritAew,  re- 
lated to  E.  tug  and  fftif'.]  In  metal.  Die  fir>t 
arum  aptx-aring  on  the  surface  of  lead  in  the 
cupel.  Nearly  equivalent  to  abulrich  (which 
tvec). 

act,  «.  [EarlyME.  (/e,<AS.«e,r>nk:»iee««A-.]  The 
early  form  of  wait,  prexerved  (through  the  short- 
ening of  the  vowel  before  two  eonsonanth)  in 
certain  place-names  (whence  surnames):  as, 
Acton  [<AS.  Jcfwa],  literally,  oak-town,  or 


exude.  The  latrk  and  |khU  are  froqucnlly  used  in  taa- 
ning.  and  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  wood  of  some  Indian 
spec-fee  forma  the  catechu  of  cvnunprce.  Many  species 
furniab  excellent  timber,  and  many  others  are  cultivated 
for  ornament  —  A.  fnwnias  both  for  uroanient  and  for 
the  perfume  of  Ita  Sowers. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Acacia. — 3.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. 

The  orrcn-barsed  oencid  of  ArUolla  is  Parkinmmia  Tor. 
rryano.  Fail*  and  baetant  aeacut  are  names  sunictimea 
lipidled  to  the  toenst-tree,  Itobinia  Pteudacncia.  Tile  nuns 
or  i»i»tlv  ococmi  l»  itoAinio  Aupwia.  Tlie  name  three- 
thvrned  aeneia  it  aomrtimea  given  to  the  honry-locllat.  tit*, 
diierhia  t  riorum  fin . 

4.  In  tu«d.,  the  inspissated  juice  of  several 
species  of  .-Irnct'ri,  pojmlarly  known  aa  gum  ara- 
ble (which  see,  under  gum'*j. —  6.  A  name  given 
bv  antiquaries  to  an  object  resembling  a  roll 
of  cloth,  seen  in  the  hands  of  consuls  and  em- 
perors of  the  I/Ower  Empire  as  represented  on 
mednl.l.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  unfurled  by  Uiem 
at  festivals  as  u  signal  for  tike  games  to  begin. 

Acaelan  (a-kA'shian),  n.  [The  proper  name 
Acacia*.  Or.  "\*dx;o<.  Is  equlv.  to  Inttacfut,  <  Or. 
huaxoc,  innocent,  guileless:  see  acacyA  In  cede*, 
hint.,  a  member  of  a  sect  or  sehuol  of  moderate 
Ariuns  of  tho  fourth  ccnlnrv,  numrd  Acacians 
from  their  leader,  Acacius,  "bishop  of  C 'icsiirea. 
Some  of  the  Ai'urtana  maintained  that  the  ."<in.  though 
similar  to  tlie  Father,  wn>  not  the  aame  ;  Mherv  that  he 
was  both  distinct  ami  dissimilar.  Aa  a  body  they  finally 
ai^crpted  the  Nicene  doctrine. 

acacia-tre«  (iv-ka'shiiUtre),  n.  A  name  some- 
timea  applied  to  tho  false  acaciu  or  locust-tree, 
Itobinia  rtteudacacia. 

acacin,  acacine  (ak'a-sin),  >».  [<  acacia  +  -i»3( 
-<»«'•*.]    Dura  arable.  Il'att*. 
acacio  (a-ka'shio),  n.    [A  form  of  acajou,  ap- 
par. n  simulation  of  acacia,  with  which  it  has 
as  acajou,  X 
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acacy 

acacyt  (ak'a-ei),  ».  (<  I*,  b-j  if  'acacia,  <  Or 
ocaam,  guilelcMness,  (aaaxor,  innocent,  <  a- priv, 
+  ira/tor,  bad.l    Freedom  from  malice.  BaiUy 

Academe  (ak  Vdoni),  a.    [<  L.  nca<frmi<i  .- 
aairiemg.]    1.  The  grove  auJ  gymnasium  1 
AtheuH  where  Plato  taught ;  tho  Academy ;  fig- 
uratively, any  place  of  similar  character. 

Tbe  aofter  Adam*  of  yoar  ,|.-i»ifriae, 

7>NJiyn>fi,  fritter**.  II. 

Hence — 2.  \l.  c]  An  academy ;  a  place  for  phil- 
osophic auil  lib  rary  Intercourse  or  instruction. 
Nor  hath  lair  Kuropo  licr  vast  Imcind*  throusbutil 
An  ocnnVir**  nf  now  I  found  not  mil.  Ilum.il. 

academial  (nk-a-do'ini-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
academy;  academical.    Johnson.  [Kurc.] 

academiallt  (nk-a-do'ini-un),  n.  A  member  of  an 
academy;  a  student  in  u  university  or  college. 

That  new -discarded  tm.Umi>rx. 

Marthm,  Scoiinre  of  V|1I..  II.  4. 

academic  (nk-a-deni'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  0<°°- 
dcmiquc  =  .Sp.  Pg.  academico  =  It.  ««vioVwiicw, 
<L.  ante/rmirM,  <  Gr. '.V*a>V'm<»;.  pertaining  to 
the  'Anadv/jfia:  sco  acwdViwy.]  I.  n.  1.  [cnp.] 
Pertaining  to  tho  Academy  of  Athens,  or  to 
Plato  and  hit  follower*,  from  his  having  taught 
there:  as,  the  Academic  groves;  the  Acatlemic 
school  or  philosophy. — 2.  Pertaining  to  an  ad- 
vanced institution  of  learning,  as  n  college,  a 
university,  or  an  academy;  rciatiiiir  tr>  or  con- 
net-ted  with  higher  education:  iu  this  and  the 
following  sense*  often,  and  in  tho  third  gener- 
ally, written  actiilrmical :  on,  academic  studies; 
an  academical  degree. 

Tn<«H<  product*  <>f  drramlnif  Indolence  .  .  .  nn  store 
constituted  *  literature  than  •  »necc*»)oii  .if  ocofeutic 
■tadlc*  from  the  pupil*  ot  a  royal  Institution  can  eotwtl- 
tutc  a  iih'-d  ©f  fine  art*.  O*  <jianery,  style,  til. 

3.  Pertaining  to  that  deportment  of  n  college 
or  university  which  is  coueerned  with  classi- 
cal, mathematical,  and  general  literarv studies, 
as  diatiuguishod  from  the  professional  and  sci- 
entific departments;  designed  for  general  as 
opposed  to  special  instruction.  [U.  S.j) — 4.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  academy  or  association  of 
adepts;  marked  by  or  belonging  to  the  char- 
acter or  methods  of  such  an  academy;  heuce, 
conforming  to  set  ndes  and  traditions;  specu- 
lative; formal;  conventional:  as,  academical 
proceedings;  an  academical  controversy ;  on  ac- 
adrmic  figure  (in  art). 

Tim  looe  of  turd  Chesterfield  has  always  hrrn  the  tone 
of  oar  old  aristocracy;  a  tone  of  clearance  and  propriety, 
above  all  things  free  from  tin-  itirfiivu  of  pedantry  or  aca. 

lit  Vniikyj),  Slyk,  1. 
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try.  academy  (a-kad'o-mi).  n. ;  p 


For  th»-  o,ne«ti..n  is  no  lower  the  rnndrniie  one  :  "  I»  it 
irtMr  to  fire  every  man  the  ballot?"  but  rather  the  prac- 
tical otic  :  "  la  It  prudent  to  de|irive  whole  clasaes  of  It 
any  loitjrcT?"  lAtterli,  Itemocracy. 

FUrure  of  academic  proportions.  In  inintint).  a  Binirc 
of  a  Utile  low  iliau  halt  the.  natural  Mr.',  nut-h  a>  It  !•  tlie 
cuatom  fur  |tu|itla  to  draw  from  tho  atitl<|iio  ami  trout  life  : 
aian.  a  flicuro  tn  an  attltudi!  rvannbltnu  lltone  cluMeii  l>y 
iiMtruetoro in  atuilwafnun  llfx.  for  llui  |>iirpruv  of  dii|'l»»- 
li«  muariilar  ai  tloit,  Inrnt,  and  color  to  the  beat  aiiviui- 
tatfi- ;  liritcfl,  an  aoaatmic  Atturt.  eoMpniitirm,  ctr. ,  U  ono 
which  a|»pcmn  oonvcnltuital  or  nuapontancoiw,  and  Aniai^kft 
of  practtoc-work  or  adherence  to  fonnulak  anil  irnijlll«iriK 
IX  ».  1.  [eap.]  One  who  professed  to  adhere 
to  the  philosophy  of  Plato. —  2.  A  student  in  a 
college  or  university:  as,  "a  young  academic," 
tYattx,  Imp.  of  Mind, 
academical  (ak-a-dein'i-knl),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Same  as  academic,  but  very  rure  in  sense  1. 

n.  n.  1.  A  member  of  an  ucudemy. —  2.  pi. 
Iu  Orcat  Britain,  the  cup  and  gown  worn  by 
tho  officers  anil  students  of  a  school  or  college. 
At  ftntt  lie  caairht  up  till  cap  and  itoan,  aa  tlmuirli  be 
gains  ool.  ...  On  M'cond  llfiuichu,  however,  be 
lili  mwdcwiicaU  tun  k  -.it  to  the  »ofa. 

T.  ltu;>U:  Tom  Broun  at  Bii«l.y.  \lt. 

academically  (ak-a-dem'i-kal-i).  rt'fr.  In  an 
academical  manner;  us  an  academic. 

academician  (a-kud-e-minh'au),  n.  t<  V.  aeadc- 
micicii,  <  NL.  *(icKKft  i«rf«inttii,  <L.  academieu*  : 
see  academic]  A  member  of  an  academy  or  a 
society  for  promoting  arts  an<l  sciences.  r«r- 
liitiUrb  (m)  A  ni'  inticrof  tlie  HrtllHli  Kuynl  Anulemy  of 
Art«:  c-iliiniotily  i  mIIinI  litHttl  ArtuUiuifnin.  and  ablircvl- 
atcd  H.  .1  t'»  A  nwniK-I  of  the  Ki,  n<-h  *<ailcio)  .  ir)  A 
full  HietiilH'r  "f  the  \;ittoiii,l  Ai  ielf-iny  nf  l>i'i.1uii  .if  S«iw 
York  (>/i  A  m.-mU-r  ot  the  National  .tcndmiyof  f*cknif«. 
|l  ,  .<  ]   hn-  tttMtfiatt,  I.  and  antiUiitif.  i 

academicism  (ak-a-tlem'i-sizin),  h.  The  raodo 
of  teaching  or  of  procedure  in  an  acitdemy;  an 
aciideiidcul  mannerism,  08  of  painting. 

Academics (iik-u-'b'in'ika  ',  n.  [Pl.nf  rrmdrmir.] 
The  I'lntonli-  ptiiloxophy:  Platonisiu. 

Academism  (it-kad'e-mizm),  n.  Tlie  dtx-trines 
of  the  Academic  philosophers;  Platonistn. 

academist  (a-kud  e-mist),  «.  I  <  amdemy  +  -i*t ; 
=  1".  acadtmitte,  academist.  =  It.  aceademhla  — 
Pg.  academinta,  a  pupil  in  a  riding-school.]  1. 


[cap.]  An  Academic  philosopher.—  2.  A  mem- 
ber of  or  a  student  in  an  academy. 

1.  academies  (-miz). 
•adtrmia  =t.H.  neca- 
demUi,  <  L.  academii,  soinetimes  academia,  <  Or. 
'AKaAqtirm,  less  properly  'Aktifyfiia,  a  plot  of 

rund  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  <  'Ani'ty'&c. 
.icadem  u#,  a  reputed  hero  (th  of).]  1.  [cap.} 
Origuially,  a  public  pleasure-ground  of  Ath  ens, 
consecrated  to  Athene  and  other  deities,  con- 
taining a  grove  and  gymnasium,  where  Plato 
and  his  followers  held  their  philosophic al  con- 
ferences; hence,  Plato  and  his  followers  col- 
lectively; the  members  of  the  school  of  Pinto. 
The  .(.-0.7/jMv,  ahk-h  lft*Ud  It. -in  I'tato  t*.t'lrtT0,  ciiiikIaUiI 
tit  ftcvcrnl  iltNttnct  «cli.^ol«.  Their  mmil^-r  U  VHrl.niftly 
|riv,-n.  1'tc-r.i  r*^>^|rntrisl  ..nly  two,  the  .J.f  and  the  /wic 
AculcmU^,  and  thm  dWnrion  ha*  Uwn  generally  a«toptwl ; 
other*,  however,  dutlniruliih  aa  ntany  u  tlvv-  AcjtiK-niie*. 

Had  the  lioor  vulirar  rout  enly  licen  abused  into  mic-h 
Idotalrouii  nu|i«nllUonii,  iu  to  ad- ire  a  mart.lt-  or  ifan.ldrn 
dolty,  It  iniiilit  not  ».  iiiiali  lit'  ut.iidcred  at ;  l.ul  l.<r  the 
A'nifmy  to  own  each  a  paradoi,  —  Tills  wiuwiihout 
citw.  Su«>k,  Sennmu.  II.  21'.. 

2.  A  superior  school  or  institution  of  leurning. 
SpeciBcally  —  (a)  A  athool  for  t]i«triii-U..n  in  a  parilrulttr 
art  or  «cienc« .  a»,  a  military  or  naval  nra.fciop  (t>)  1  n 
the  I  luted  State*,  a  «h.«il  or  sriuliury  tuil.llng  a  rana 
lietwe«i  a  unlvendlyor  cillese  and  an  efi  nu^itary  arho>.|. 

3.  All  nsNOeiution  of  adepts  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  science,  or  art,  established  some- 
times by  government,  and  sometimes  by  the 
voluntary  union  of  private  individuals.  Ttie  m.-n, 
ben  (acadoinU'Uiu),  alto  are  uaually  divided  in  to  ordinary, 
honorary,  and  corrc»]N>iMlinu  incmberi,  Htlier  arlrct  their 
own  department*  or  follow  Iboae  preterlbed  by  the  conRtl. 
Iiitltm  of  the  widely  and  at  reieular  uieelinu*  ooniminilcate 
tbe  rtnull*  of  Ibelr  labora  In  paper*,  of  whieh  the  more  im- 
portant are  afterward  printed.  Amuna  Hie  moat  noted  in- 
■titutluita  of  this  name  art)  Hit.  five  academic*  r.inip.-«iii« 
the  Xational  InsUlnte  of  Kr*uee  (the  French  Academy,  tbe 
Academy  of  ln»crlntloiiaaii<l  Keltet-Lt  ttrv*,  the  Academy 
of  tlu.  Mm.  ArU.  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  I'ollUcal  Sci- 
ence*, and  th*  Academy  of  Sdenee*).  the  K..y»l  Academy  of 
Art*  In  Umdon,  tho  Academy  of  .Vtetice*  of  Merlin,  ttu-  Im- 
perial A<*l«iny  of  Sclent**  of  Ht.  ivtcnburg,  tlie  National 
Academy  of  Science*  In  Wa»hin«t«n,  etc.  Tlie  chkif  object 
of  the  rranrh  Academy,  a*  *l«n  of  the  o-lelir»tcd  Iullan 
Academy  delln  I  rnaca  and  of  tlit-  Kpanlah  Aeadi-nty,  t*  to 
recutatc  and  parity  the  t<  rn«rular  tonjnte.  —  Academy 
board,  a  paper  board,  the  aurfacc  of  which  b  prepared 
for  drawlni;  or  paiiitlin!.  Academy  flKurn,  academy 
iittidy,  an  ncatleiulc  •lu.ly;  a  drawini;  or  painting  of 
tbe  haman  ftinure,  ea|«-cially  of  Uie  nude,  made  for  prac 
tltx-  only.  -St'  fi/vrv  o/  academic  jTojmrt iann,  under  OCtfJ - 
ifeiviic, 

acadialite  (a-ka'di-al-it),  n.  [<  Acadia  (w  -trvr- 
limn)  +  -lite  for  -litk,  <  Or.  Xirfcr,  stone.]  In  «ifn- 
eral.,  a  variety  of  chabazite  (which  see),  usually 
of  a  reddish  color,  found  iu  Nova  Scotia. 

Acadian  (o-ka'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Acadia,  Lat- 
inized form  of  Acaaie,  the  F.  name  of  Nova 
Seotin.]  L  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Acadia 

■em'hlaiee  of  uilmala  oM*^^ -i^'m*'  uilmaT  ilfe  of  the 
coast-water*  of  North  America  fn.m  I.a>irad.>rtoCapcrod. 

H.  n,  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Acadia 
or  Nova  Scotia ;  specifically,  one  of  tlie  original 
French  settlers  of  Acadia,  or  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  were  expelled  in  a  body  by  the 
English  in  1755,  many  of  whom  formed  com- 
munities in  Louisiana,  then  u  French  colony, 
and  have  retained  the  name. 
acajon1  (ak'o-zhO),  «.  r<  p.  acajou .  It.  aeaglu, 
Pg.  aeaju,  Sp.  aeaifttiba,  ulso  eattba,  caobana,  ma- 
hogany; prob.  S.Amer.]  A  kind  of  mahogany, 
the  wood  of  Vnlrcla  fixnilis:  also  applied  to  the 
true  mahogany  aud  other  similar  woods.  Sec 
malio</tiNy. 

acajon-  (ok'a-zhO),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nois  iTamJou, 
Uie  cashew-nut,  acajou  a  pomme*,  the  cashew- 
tree;  confuted  with  acajou*,  but  a  di(Ten»nt 
word,  E.  prop.  caMhew ;  see  raAArirl.]  1.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  .inaati-r/iiiM  accidenUile.  See 
wjtAtir-Bi«f,  riwAor-fiw.— 2.  A  gum  or  resin  ex- 
tracted from  the  bark  of  .-lM«erti-<«iir»i  occiden- 
tal!. 

n.    One  of  the  Jcalepha-  or 
scu-uottles.    Also  spelled  aodephe. 


acanthaceoue 

heterogeneous  group  now  broken  up  or  retained 
in  II  much  modified  and  restricted  sense.  See 
AcaUnmir.  Tbe  leading  urncr*  of  I'urlerUa  acalepaa 
were  ifacfiua,  Cvanm.  HJiiTtmttnus.  A*tet*a,  futMH.  and 
Crjfunt.  composing  the  AcaUpka  utmpiteta,  with  Phuralin, 
/^AyninAora.  and  DtpAyfi,  cotulituuni;  tile  .4  nt/cjadbn  Ay- 
ttndtiltca. 

Acalcpha  (ak-jt-le'fel,  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sing,  aea- 
Ifpha), <  fir.  iniaijj^j  u  nettle,  alfo  a  mollusk 
(("Vlioi  NiririNd)  which  stings  like  a  nettle.] 
A  name  given  to  u  large  number  of  marine 
animals  included  in  the  subkingdom  t'alcHte- 
rala,  and  represented  chiefly  by  the  Medtutida* 
aud  their  allies,  in  popular  language  known  an 
sea-nettles,  sea-blubbers,  jelly-fish,  etc.  isher 
form*  nikoc  included  under  It  are  Ul*  /H*c.,;.A<,r-t  and  Lxicer* 
ikimfa  iboth  In  cbun  Wwlwoax  »i»l  the  <.'Ie»i.;  *oru  (in 
claai  AiiiMoay  Tlin  ii)o«t  typical  of  the  -tra'rr^«r,  tho 
Medunda:  are  ite latinon*.  froe-*wliitinliti(anliinil»,  o-iiettt- 
ini:  of  an  umlirella-»haped  di»k  containing  canal*  which  ra- 
diate from  lite  center,  whence  hany*  the  i!br**tlvc  cavity. 
All  have  thread-cell*  or  iirtlmtin^oruaiufiu-,;  t^-ir.iTfo/.A«r*^ 
v*  liich  dttchartee  minute  harbed  idnu-tiimt,  irrtcatlnic  tbs 
fkiu  like  theHtinjiof  a  nettle;  hence  the  name  of  theirroitp. 

acalephan  (ak-a-le'fan),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
i  to  the  icatep)He. 


icalepti 

acalepho  lak'a-lef),  ».   See  acalnih. 
acalephoid  (ak-u-le'foid),  a.    [<Gr.  ata>Ji<Fi,  a 
sea-nettle,  +  fioiir,  form.]    Ijike  an  acaleph  or 
"nsa.   p,e*oi  common  than  m«/«wwifi.] 

Gr.  a-  priv.  +  Ko>.tf, 
>rted  on  the  recep- 
the  calyx:  said  of 
st »  mens. 

acalyclne  (a-kal'i-sin),  a.  [<Gr.  ii-priv.  +  «o>.t-f, 
L.  calyjr,  a  cup, +  -(«fl;  see  co/yx.]  In  bot., 
without  a  calyx. 

acalycinotu  (ak-o-lis'i-nus),  a.    Same  as  aeala- 

cinr. 

a«alyculate  (ttk-n-lik'u-lat),  a.    [<Gr.  <i- priv. 
+  NL.  cttljfCulN*  +  -flfcL 1    In  but.,  having  no- 
If  cuius  or  accessory  cal>Tt.    A'.  A.  1). 


tititiiiig 


a  ineiiusn,   11,011  common 

acalyfaal(u-kal'l-kal),a.  [< 
calyx,-  +  -al.]  In  hot.,  ius 
taclo  without  adhesion  to 


Acalyptrat*  (ak'a-lip-tri'te),  ».  [NL., 
<  Gr.  «i-  priv.  +  NL.  Calgptrata;  q.  v.]  A  sec- 
tion of  dipterous  insects  or  flies,  of  the  family 


<  Gr.  «i-  priv.  +  XL".  « 
lion  of  dipterous  insi 

UuMcida;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 

'  *ie  absence, 
tegulai  or 


Anthomi/ida;  are  characterized  by  the  absence, 
or  rudimentary  condition  of  the 


membranous  scales  above  tho  balteres  or  pois- 
ing-wings,  whence  the  name  :  contrasted  with 
t'a/jfpfr(if<r. 

acampsia  (a-kamp'si-*),  h.  ['Sh.,  <  Gr.  oaa^^u'a, 
inflexibiUty,  <  anauzr*.  unbent,  rigid.  <  a-  priv. 
•4-  Kouxrdc,  bent.]  Inflexibility  of  a  joint.  Sec 
ankyU>*i/t. 

acampsy  (a-kamp'Ri).  n.   Same  as  acampMa. 
acanaceons  (ak-a-na'shius),  a.    [<  L.  acan-ot, 

<Gr,  uKoi'-of,  n  prickly  shrub  (<  air#,  a  point; 
cf.  a*ic,  a  point,  prickle),  +  -actou*.]  In  6«f., 
armetl  witli  prickles:  said  of  some  rigid  prickly 
plants,  as  the  pineapple, 
a  candelliere  (It  kiiu-del-li-a're).  fit.:  a.  to, 
with;  eattdelliert  —  E.  chandelier.]  In  the  stylo 
of  a  candlestick:  said  of  aruttcsques  of  sym- 
metrieal  fonn,  having  an  upright  ceutral  stem 
or  shaft. 

Acanonia  (ak-a-no'ni-jl),  n.  [NL.;  a  fuller  form 
.-fniiuiJoNirt  occurs ;  formation  uncertain.]  Tho 
typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Acanomida. 

Acanoniida  (ak'»-ii6-irl 'i-da),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
<  .toniT«»i<i  +  -\da .]  tn  rafom..  one  of  the  thir- 
teen subfamilies  into  which  the  familv  Fulf/ori- 
da>  1  which  see)  has  been  divided.  [The  regular 
form  of  the  word  as  a  sultfamUy-uauic  would 

be  JrflNOMIriMrt'.] 

acantha  (a-kan'thli),  ».;  pi.  «icnnfA((<  ^-tho). 
[NL.,  <  Or.  4«ai<*ti,  a  prickle,  thorn,  spine,  a 


,  XJtUdi/rM,  .Mr 


Acalepha  (ak-a-le'f*),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
'araUphux,  adj.,  <0r.  u*(i>','j'/,  it  nettle,  a  sea- 
nettle.    Cf.  .tfYrfe/iA'K]    In  Olivier"*  system  of 
he  third  class  of  Hadiata,  a 


prickly  |<lant,  a  thorny  tree,  the  spine  (of  fish, 
serpents,  men),  one  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  tin-  vertebra?,  <  «*»/,  a  tHiint.  Cf.  Acanthu*.] 
1.  In  !»>!.,  a  prickle. —  2.  In  cr«>(.,  a  spine  of 
prickly  flu.  —  3.  Inflnrtf. :  (a)  One  of  the  spinous 
pna-esses  of  the  vertebne.  (6)  The  vertebral 
column  ns  a  whole. — 4.  [cop.]  In  cntom.,  a 
genu*  of  coleopterous  insect*. 

acanthabole,  acanthabolua  (a-kan'tha-lsM, 
ak-tin-tliiib'ir-his).  11. ;  pi.  uvuHtkabolt*.  acantha- 
ti»\i  i-biilc,  -)\).    Same  as  actmthoboluf. 

Acanthacete  (ak-un-tha'se-e).  h.  [NL., 
<  .ttvnt'niis  +  -crrvd  .]  A  large  natural  order 
of  gumopetttloua  plants,  allied  to  the  Scrophu- 
tariarra:  nicy  »rc  I,,  rl.ace.nu  »hri.l.i,y.  -Itl,  op,»,. 
,it.  I.111...  tm-italar  flower*,  mil  two  or  four>Umcn«.  and 
are  of  little  eo«,«ik'  value.  s.  venil  Keiict*  (.'o.dcui 
AiMnvlrti.  rAr.„.'»,.n„  etc  )  arc  very  otliwiitlilal  and 
nr..  fn.|m-iit  in  1  ultl>*t|..n 

acanthaceons  (ak-au-tha'shiu*).  a.  [<  NL.  <ic- 
UHlhanni! :  see  actinlha  ami  -<jo 'iiim  ]  1.  Armed 
with  prickles,  as  a  plant.— 2.  Belonging  to  the 
;  of  the  type  of  the  acantbua. 
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tffntlii,  n.   Plural  of 
Aeantharia  (ak-an-thi'ri-ft),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 

i*ai*h,  a  thorn,  spine.  ]   An  order  of  radiola- 

rians.  See  /taoWoria. 

acantiarian  (ak-an-tha'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  <i. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acantharut. 

EL  a.  One  of  the  Acantiiaria. 
AcaotMa  (a-kan'thi-fc),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  feunto,  a 
spinc^thorn.]    A  genus  of  hetcropterous  he- 
miptercua  insects,  t'abrieing.  Thi  nam*  u  used,  by 
uok  u  synonymous  with  .Srti*to,  by  .illiers  with  Ctmni. 

Acanthias  (a-kan'thi-as),  ».  [NL.,<Or.  amv 
Aor,  •  kiwi  of  shark,  prob.  Stfualu*  acanlhin*, 
<iim<fa,  a  thorn,  prickle.]  A  genus  of  sharks, 
containing  such  as  tti«  dogfish,  /I.  rvltjitrit,  typo 
of  the  family  .irviafAifdir. 

acanthlchthyosto  (ak-an-tbik-thi-5'sis).  n. 
[NL.,  <Qr.  akcuSo,  thorn,  spine,  +  i^Oif,  n  lUh, 
+  -ow.]    In  /MlW.,  spinous  fish-skin  disease. 

Acanthiidsei  "(ak-an-thi'i-de),  n.  ;d.  [XL.,  < 
AcanUtia  +  -/dir.]  In  en  torn.,  a  family  of  het- 
eropteroua  insects,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
JouafAuj.  Also  written  Aettnlhitta. 
AcMthiidaea  (ak-an-thi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aauthiru  +  -ida\]  In  iehlh.,  a  family  of  sela- 
chian*, taking  name  fromtho  genus  Atnntkia*. 
Also  written  Acantkidir,  Acanthiutlir. 
aeanthiue  (a-kan'thin),  a.  and  u.  [<  L.  ncaa- 
linu,  <  (Sr.  itdvftwif,  thorny,  made  of  acan- 
Uia-wood,  <  u«ai<fef,  bntnkursine,  <  hnux^a,  a 
soo  acanthn,  AcaxUiu*.'}  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
;  to  or  resembling  plants  of  the  genu* 
kit*.— 2.  In  nrck.,  ornamented  with  acan- 
thus-leaves. 

H,  n.  In  arch.,  a  fillet  or  other  molding  orna- 
mented with  the  acanthus-leaf.  Jtackauan, 
Diet.  8ei.  See  cut  under  Aotnth«*. 
AcAnthis  (a-kan'this);  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  a«m«'r, 
the  goldnuch  or  the  linnet.  <  i*ni0n,  a  thorn,  a 
thistle.]  1.  A  genus  of  fringilline  birds,  con- 
taining the  linnets  or  siskins,  the  goldfinches, 
and  also  the  redpolls.  llrctuMn,  18U3.  [Now 
little  used.] — 2.  A  genus  of  bivalve  molluaks. 
.Vrr»«.  Wirt. 

Acantbisittidae  (a-kan-thi-«it  'i-de),  it.  pi.  [NL., 
(  Anmthimltu,  the  typical  genua  (<Gr.  axmtri'c 
the  goldlltieh  or  the  liunet,  +  ovrrij,  the  nut- 
hatch, Silta  europaa),  +  -ioVr.]  Same  as  Xeni- 
rulir. 

acanthi  te  (a-kan'thit ),  n.  [<  Gr.  itmtfa,  a  thorn, 
+  -ilt".]  A  mineral,  a  stuphid  of  silver  hav- 
ing tlie  same  composition  as  argentite,  but  dif- 
fering in  crystalline  form :  found  at  Freiberg, 
Saxouy. 

acantho-.  The  combining  form  of  Greek  inavOa, 
them,  meaning  "thorn"  or  "thorny." 
acanthobolna  (ak-an-thob'o-lus),  n. ;  pi.  aran- 
iMotnAi  (-11).  [NL.,  leas  correctly  acanthabottut, 
eootr.  acantkalu*;  also  in  E.  and  F.  form  aean- 
thobole,  less  correctly  aeantkaboie;  <0r.  axmto- 
iUiar,  a  surgical  instrument  for  extracting 
bones,  also  lit.,  as  adj.,  shooting  thorns,  prick- 
tag,  <axa><to,  a  thorn,  spine,  +  pojOjiv,  throw.] 
An  instrument  used  for  extracting  splinters 
from  a  wound.  Formerly  called  roiaclla. 
Acanthobranchiata  (a-kau'th6-brang-ki-a't&), 
a. pi.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  inavDa,  thorn,  spine,  +  /fpdyria, 


have  neither  mouth  nor  alimentary  canal,  but 
have  recurved  hooks  on  a  retractile  proboscis 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  tissues  of  animals. 
TbuM!  rntoznuia  bt'toDu  to  the  clam  Xewattimintha.  The 
rmtTy<»  art-  grt-liwttiu  like,  asid  tM.'w«wf  encysted  a»  In  Co- 
lada.  In  which  atatc  they  are  »«  alh»wc<l  by  vurluiu  alii- 
mala.  In  the  haxUm  <if  »IUch  tbey  are  Jeitb>i>cd.  A  »pc- 
rlra  occur*  In  Ok  Hyvt  of  the  cat,  anil  oikotlMT  In  the  ali- 
mentary canal  i><  the  bi«,  Then-  alv  about  luu  iiwvksv 
all  referable  to  tbe  family  /CrAuwM.viu-aufir. 

The  Atvnthoetfihala  niidottbtetlly  present  certain  reaein- 
btuice*  to  the  Ncnkatoblon.  arxl  raiwv  particularly  Ut  tbo 
(lunliacra,  but  the  luixUBirntal  ilUterence*  In  tbe  ttruv- 
ture  i>f  tbe  muMnilar  aiwl  aervoiu  iiyiitefna.  and  in  Hint  ut 
die  reprclnetive  urusw,  are  n>  (Treat  that  it  ii  inipuSAlblc 
V>  reicard  tbem  at  NemaloitU  which  lia»e  niu]er«unii  a  rc- 
trugmMive  inetamor|)tiuiiii. 

limit}/.  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  Big. 

acanthocephalaji(a-kan-th6-sef'a-lan),  a.  One 

of  the  Aainthotvphala. 
Acanthocephali  (n-kan-thd-sef  'a-li),  «.  pi. 

Kama  as  Arnnthoerphata. 
Acanthocophalina  (n-kan-tho-aef^-H'nil),  ». 

///.    [NI<.,  <  Aainthocrphatus  +  -t'sa.]    A  divi- 

k'ioii  of  hemiptcroua  in«ect-s  of  the  auperfamily 

C<irc<iUt<a. 

acaathocephalous  (»-k»n-tlio-w>f 'n-lus),  a. 
[<  NL.  aciiutkvcrplHiliut,  <  Or.  a*u»«n,  a  spine, + 
w0o/J7,  the  hoaa.]  1.  Huvlng  spiues  »n  the 
head. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Ainnthocrpkala. 

Acanthocephalua  (a-kau-tho-wf 'a-lus),  «. 
[NL.:  aoanthoee}iiuihwi'.\  In  rHttim.,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  AcanlhocepkaUiia  (which 
see).  A.  UfUriA  In  a  Uruu  bug  <if  Ibi'  i-»trrn»»;  snuttM-rn 
t'liltiil  staU«;  A.  areuata  it  another  ox&nipU  ot  thin 
urniu. 

acanthocladoUB  (ak-an-thok'la-»lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
inarffa,  a  spine,  +  *>/irV«:.  a  shoot,  branch.]  In 
hot.,  having  spiny  branches. 

acanthocltnia  (ak-an-thok'li-nid), ».  [<  .Iccjn- 
tkociiuitttrA'  One  of  the  Jmninociim'rlrt'. 

AcanthoclinldjB  (a-kan-tho-klin'i-de).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  .-jMrtt*oc/i«a»  +  -it&r.]  Iu  Giinther's 
Kystem  of  classification,  a  family  of  blcmiiiform 
nennthoptarygian  fishes,  having  nuineroiis  anal 
Spines.  Only  ulie  eeiiun,  AatntfurliHta,  b  known  ;  It  la 
|>ev-uliar  to  thti  l*wlflc  iiceiui.  Ihv  tnacal  Hpecirt,  A.  lit- 
tortus,         fiwiiui  in  NVw  Z^-alanil. 

Acanthoclinua  (a-kan-tho-kli'nug),  n.  [NL.. 
<  Gr,  aKovOa,  a  spine,  +  NL.  elimm,  a  blemiioid 
fish:  see  t7t«N#.J  A  genus  of  fishes  represent- 
ing the  family  AcantkodiHida  (which  see). 
Jtnyns,  1842. 


of  r.u- 


L.  branckur,  gilU,  +  -ata.]  A 
di  branchiate  gas- 
tropods with  spi- 
cules in  the  bases 
of  the  branchial 
tentacles.  It  in- 
cludes the  fami- 
lies Ihmtttdm 
and  Po/yorndrr 
(which  aee).  .V. 
darn. 

acanthocarpous 

(a-kan-tho-kar'- 
PUh)  it.  [<  Ur. 
itt"'«,a  thorn,  + 
»at>-6r.  fruit.]  In 
UU.,  ba\ing  the 
fruit  covered 
with  spines. 
Acanthocephala 

sV.Hi\  n  uJ  TVI  »-f.  •*i*i«r»t„u1»tk.  feptrwiitttl'jti  t,f  the 
ftOUt.  pi-  of  GCtJH-  i*r»-r  c=il»rr«nt4rt  nt  th»  r^jrly  ,  /.  m ck,  of 
fMOftplMitU  ;  ,  »ee  the  real  <4  l&c  La^i,  ,       ^Akr.-mr  ; 

Of  ttn  thuretthti-  f'  lr.mniaKI'V  *•  w,,,r  ■J„'l"uc  tuT-uW 

P-v-    i       a  i       '-ml*  -  *.  Inferior  »ihlI«^  |irt.l»'**-n ;  /, 

ifWS.  J     An  onlOr  »n.  jemUlt* ;      \*n>\  *.r  nil.  ..     A.  I>  *■  r 

of  w>rm-like  in-  t&TV:l^^.rtT£'«;fX 

UTXUlI     pATHfi lt«?.H  LCttI  i     t»»t«w»r  twml  «ith  lh<  n*ir»#  ; 

«ent<«oa7which  ii^S^"  bMd*1    «^-ort'^  J 


A.-mt \^imM*  tittenuM,   (  Fm  "  ZatAuR  of  U»e  Rcaf  to."  I 

acanthodean  (ak-an-tho'd^-an),  «•  Having  the 
character  of  or  pertaining  to  Acantkmlts :  as, 
tbe  aaiBtAooVtin  fumily  of  fishes;  fl<'«stAo</caii 
scales.    Egcrlon,  1801. 

Acanthodel  (uk-an-tho'di>-l),  n.pl.  [NL.:  see 
.4mntA(idc«.l  The  name  originally  given  by 
AgasRiz  to  the  family  AMMkotlida:  (which  see). 

Acanthodea  I  idt-an-tho'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
uiuipOCxbx,  thorny,  spinous,  <  a*o»«o,  tlioni, 
spine,  +  tlSot,  form.]  1.  The  representative 
genus  of  the  family  Acantkodida:  Agavriz, 
1833. —  2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans. — 8.  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects. — 4.  A  genus  ot  zoau- 
tharisn  jiolyps.    JtglMictki,  1873. 

Acanthodidae  (ak.an-thod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
iAatnthwIat  +  -«/«.]  A  family  of  extinct 
fishes  of  the  order  AeantlioAoiilea,  typified  by 
tbe  genus  Acanthodea.  They  hn.1  a  roni|*c«<»l 
clailfonu  UnIv,  |Hjwicri«>r  ilonuil  Atu  nrarly  <*p]io«itc  to 
tlic  aiuift,  pmUiniftyl  up\*T  tiul-tul**,  hikI  wcll-ili-vt'lMpcil 
sptncii  in  fnxnt  <if  tbe  ntuk.  Tbe  only  hintic*  knnwn  aim 
frurn  tbe  lieranUn  ami  rarlKiiiKeroun  fimuntlonn.  Aim 
tunl  by  Huxley  u  •  HUtKmlinul  iLame  for  tbe  .-tr^ttrAo- 
dout*a. 

Acanthodlni  (a-kun-tli««li'ni),  «.  ]>l.  [NL., 
<  JninfA<Mi(*  +  h'ki.]  An  onler  of  fonsil  ganoids 
of  the  Devonian  ami  Carboniferous  periods, 
connecting  the  ganoids  and  sr-lurhians,  having 
aoartilngiiious  skeleton,  heteriM'ercnl  tail,  small 
rhomboiiinl  scules,  and  a  fulerum  before  eiieh 
fin.  It  iiii'lude*  such  genera  as  Acttnlhwlt*, 
ChirftrttntltHs,  /hplneitvtliNf,  etc. 

Acnnthodoidca  (n-kan-tho-dol  'de-a).  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Acanthotltx  +  -<n</»<(.]  An  order  of  ex- 
tinct fishes  of  tliegnin>i"l  series,  with  h  cartilagi- 
nous skeleton,  heterocercal  caudal  fln.shagri'Pn- 
like  scales,  no  opercular  bones,  and  the  ext<irnftl 


rays  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  developed 
as  spines.  The  chief  familv  is  Aeanlkodidir. 
Acanthoganoidei  (a-kan'tho-ga-noi'de-i),  n. 
j>l.  [NL.,  <  tir.  iKavOu,  spine,  +  ><S»of,  luster, 
+  tl£»;,  form:  gee  miuoiVi.]  A  superorder  of 
extinct  {uUenzoic  fishes,  consisting  only  of  the 
onler  Aeanthodoidea. 

Acanthoglossus  (n-kaii-tho-glos'us),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  a««<la;  a  thiiru,  +  ■j'tueea,  a  tongue.]  A 
genus  of  aculeated  monotrematous  ant-eaters 
of  the  family  TncktiglmuniUr.  It  diHrra  from  Tnt*y. 
•rfuviij  in  the  vertebral  lonnula  (which  ii  ccrvU-al  7.  doraal 
17,  lacnlwr  i,  sacra]  3.  cuudal  ll\  in  bavins'  unirual  pha- 
lanvea  anil  claws  only  ou  tlie  three  middle  dbfila  of  each 
font,  in  tbe  niitcit-lLtitctbened  and  decuntil  smut,  and  In 
tbe  »]iatiUate  tongue  with  three  ruwa  uf  recurved  i|dnca 
Ttie  type  ujhI  only  ftpvclea  Ia  A.  Oruijni,  lately  divco'end 
Ui  New  <!ubiea.  The  imirric  name  Is  anttnlahil  by  /o- 
;;/o»rii«  of  tiiU.    f^VrrcM,  1»77. 

acanthoid  (a-knn'thoid),  a.  [<acan(ha,  spine, 
+ -oid.    Cf.  .f«i»fA«/ca.]    Spiny;  spinous. 

Acanthoidea  (ak-an-thoi'de-S),  n.  pi.  [NL.: 
see  'lean Ihoid and  Aeanthodat!)  In  eonrh.,  regu- 
lar ('hilouidir,  with  insertion-plates  sharp  and 
grooved  extcrnnllv,  eaves  furrowed  beneath, 
niul  muero  posteriorly  extended.  Itall, 

acanthological  (a-kan-tho-loj'l-kal),  «>.  [< 
*«<fisfso(offV,  <Gr.  o«r»tla,  tlmrn,  spine,  +  /r.ji'u: 
boo  -o/oj/y.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  study  of 
spines. 

acantholysis  (uk-an-thel'l-slis),  «.  pfL..<Gr. 
i*aivyu,  thorn,  spine,  +  '/iaic,  dismolulion,  (  t.inv, 
loose.]  In  jMttkiil.,  atrophy  of  the  stratum  spi- 
noHUm  (prickle-celis)  of  the  epidermis, 
acanthoma  (a-kan-tho'mii),  «. ;  pi.  iirn»//tom«- 
ta  (-ma-tll).  [NL.,  <  Or.  A*m<*i,  thorn,  spine,  + 
■oma.  ' \'t.  aeantkoniii.')  In  patkol.,  a  neoplusm 
or  tumor  of  tbo  stratum  spinosum  of  the  epider- 
mis, which  invades  the  coriuin  ;  a  skin-cancer. 
Acanthometra  (a-kan-tho-met'rS>,  n.  [NL.. 
fern,  of  aeantkometrtu :  see  acanlkometroia.J 
1.  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  Acantkometrida. 
Wilier,  m  H. — 2.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insect*. 
Acanthometraa(a-kan-tho-met're), n. pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  .ie<]M(An»icfru.]  A  sulKirder  of  acautba- 
rian  radiolarians,  whose  skeleton  is  composed 
merely  of  radial  spicules,  and  does  not  form  a 
fenestrated  shell.  Haiclfl. 
Acanthometrida  (a-kan-th6.met'ri-dl4),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Acnuthontetra  +  -Ida.]  In  Mivart's  sys- 
tem of  elassiflcation,  a  division  of  radiolarians 
having  a  well-developed  radial  skeleton,  tho 
rays  meeting  in  the  center  of  the  capsule,  and 
no  test  or  shell-covering. 
AcanthoinetridJB  (n-kau-tln>-mct'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL,,  <  Acantkomttra  +  -iuV.]  A  family  of 
ucantharians  having  the  skeleton  composed  of 
'20  radial  spicules,  regularly  arranged  accord- 
ing to  J.  Midler's  law  iu  5  r.ones,  each  contain- 
ing 4  spicules.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  genera 
of  deep-sea  forms.  Ilacckel. 
acanthometrons  ( n-kan-thu-met'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
aeantkomctrtis,  <  Gr.  ixmtia,  a  thorn,  spine,  +  tU~ 
rpm>,  measure.]  I'ertainingtothe  Aeanthomctra. 
Acanthomys  a-kan'tho-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
inaitta,  spine,  +  /iif  =  E.  mouw.]  A  genus  of 
African  murine  rodents,  having  the  fur  mixed 
with  spines.  It.  V.  Lemon. 
Acanthopbis  (a-kan'tho-fls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ixavfta,  a  thorn,  +  tyif ,  a  serpent :  see  ojiJkidiaii.] 
A  genua  of  venomous  serpenta,  of  the  family 

Klapidtr.  They  »rc  of  small  «Ue.  lite  uu  dry  luu),  and 
feed  upon  truss,  Ibartls,  aitil  <illier  nuull  anliiinla.  Tb« 


PcauWdilcrcf  Amlraliu  1  Acamtkafhii  antarrtiia  1. 

tall  is  lornishi-d  with  a  liortiv  spur  at  Oie  end.  whi-nco 
thi:  urnrrli!  liana-.  A,  nafurv-fVivj.  th<- dcalll-ml-bT  <►!  lu»- 
(lulin.  Iiiw  |,,ui{  liimi">«l'|.  rmi/».  unit  Is  ciaisM.iv.1  tbo 
ril,,vt  vi  hMlnixli  tv|Htllc  i.l  tlwit  i*Mllhtr>. 

acanthophoroas  (uk-an-thof'«-ms),  a.  [<Gr. 
u«n.f^u(jo^,  benriug  spines  or  prickles.  <  nnattia, 
«  spine  or  prickle,  +  ■<>//*,,  <  =  K.  btaA.'i 
Having  or  producing  i  _ 
8|»elled  acanlkopkcrous'. 
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Ac&nthophracta 

AcanthophractB  (a-kan-tho-frak'US),  tt.  pi. 
[NL.,  <Qr.bKa*Oa,  a  thorn,  +  tpa/nAt,  included, 
verbal  adj.  of  fpaaattv,  fence  in,  inclose.]  A 
suborder  of  acantharian  radiolarians,  having  a 
skele  ton  of  20  radial  spicules  regularly  grouped 
according  to  J.  M tiller' st  law,  and  a  fenestrated 
or  »olid  shell  around  theccatral  capsule  formed 
by  connected-transverse  processes. 

acanthopod  (a-kan'tho-pod);  a.  and  n.  [<  Acan- 
tttopmUtT]    L  a.  1  luring  spiny  feet. 

IL  n.  An  animal  with  spiny  feet ;  one  of  the 
.-lea  h  thopoda. 

Acanthopoda  (ak-an-thop'^-djl),  u.pl.  [NL., 
<Gr.  aiaxvOa,  a  spine,  +  rroif  (trotf.)  =  E./oof.] 
In  Latreillo  s  systom  of  classification,  a  group 
of  ela  vicorn  beetles,  the  first  tribe  of  the  second 
section  of  Clacieome*.  with  broad  flattened  feet 
beset  outside  with  spines,  short  4-jointed  tarsi, 
depressed  body,  dilated  presternum,  and  curved 
11 -jointed  antenna?  longer  than  the  bead.  tIk 

ATonp  corresponds  to  tile  lectins  ftetemcenu  uf  Bum:. 
Ttienc  Insects  burrow  In  tiro  iinmml  near  water. 

acanthoptere  (ak-an-thop'ter),  «.  [See  Aran- 
thopUriT]    One  of  the  Acanthopteri. 

Acanthoptsti  (ok-an-thop'te-ri),  u.pl.  [Mi., 
pl.otacaHtAopteTu*:#ei>acaHthopterou4.~]  Sumo 
as  Acanthopteriff/ii  («). 

acanthopteroua  (>u:.«n-thop'te-rus), a.  [<NL. 
acanthopterut,  <  Or.  dwjvtto,  a  spine,  +  irr^»r.  a 
wing,  =  E.  feather.]  1.  Spiny-wluKed,  as  the 
cassowary.— 2.  Havingsplnynns;  of  the  nature 
of  the  Aenuthopleri  or  Aeu»lhi>pterygii ;  acau- 
tbopterygious. — 3.  Having  spines:  iis,  unaean- 
thoptertmx  flu. 

acanthopterygian  (fi-kan'thop-te-rij'i-an),  a. 
and  u.  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlio  Jraa- 
thopterygii;  having  the  character*  of  tho  drqa- 
thopterygii. 

IX  n.  One  of  the  Acattthopterygil ;  a  fish 
with  spiny  fins. 

Acanthopterygii  (o-kan'tliop-te-rij'i-I),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  pi.  of  aeauth»p*iyawti :  see  aeanthopte- 
'   A  large  group  of  fishes  to  which  vari- 
i  and  values  have  been  assigned.  Th. 

USlne  was  iillruditccil  into  systematic  Ichthyology  hy  Wll- 
lustihy  and  Kay,  adopted  tij  ArtcOI.  and  Unwly  used  Inr 
au'i*ei|iieiit  naturalist*.  («)  In  Curler's  system  at  clsasifl- 
cation,  the  0r*t  order  of  tidies,  characterised  by  hard  spiny 
rsyv  In  the  dorttl  Una,  a*  tlw  cuinnioit  pencil,  bass,  anil 
mackerel;  the  spiny  finned  lUhoa.  O)  liidiliilraer's  system 
of  clHSSIIk-attoii,  an  nnlor  of  telvosta  with  part  uf  Die  raya 
of  the  dorsal,  anal,  mid  ventral  flits  spiny,  mid  Itic  lower 
pharyngeals  soparnto.  Tho  lut  character  illailuulei  the 
lahrlds  aud  several  other  families  retained  hy  Cuvler.  twit 
by  Uunther  referred  l.»  a  special  order  /"Art/wswiNiMi. 
(«)  la  tilU's  system  of  claastiicattnn,  a  suborder  uf  Ttlra- 
ctphali  wiUi  ventral*  Umrarlc  or  Jugular  (•omotimM 

>  ifeiu-rally  in  Ihir  ant«>rl<ir  piftlun  uf  five 


Sural  and  anal  Oru  and  v<  the  wtcr  rdgi  »  of  tlw  irntrsb, 
burnial  tminetriral  head,  anil  pturyngnal  lmn«*  cllliir 
•rparatv  or  unihiL  T)ic  |Kdiculat<%  linnthranclihitc,  ami 
utiUtbumoua  flube*  ar«  e\cludeU  as  illllercnt  uritcrs,  Slid 
ttio  Prrrrtocrt,  Mi'wwptrri,  DUeoaphati,  Tmionuii.  aint 
XtrwrtTftrii  aa  »|»-:iu]  lubunlrra.  Even  thna  UnilKxI.  It 
cuni|>rf««  ioimt*  ajweim  tluin  any  oilier  mIhjtiIit  m  imlrr 
uf  Oiliita.  Tnv  perch.  Uaaa,  poncy.  uiackercl,  aud  ■wiinlHah 
#  ai><  cvainplca. 

'acanthopterygiona  (a-kan'U»opj|*-rij'i-us),  a. 
£<  NL.  amnthoplerngius,  <  Or.  ianina,  a  thorn,  a 
spine,  +  zrtpiytov,  the  (In  of  a  fish,  dim.  of  rripri, 
a  wine,  a  fin,  <  irr«yx5r,  a  wing,  =  E.  feather.'] 
Having  the  characters  of  the  AcanthopterygU  or 
sjiiny-flnned  fishes;  behinging  to  tho  Aeantho- 
ptrrygii ;  aennthopterygiau. 

Acanthorhini  (n-kan-Ui6-ri'iil),  u.  pi.  [<  Gr. 
iiuiiOa,  a  spine,  +  |Vr,  /nv,  nose.]  An  ordinal 
name  suggested  by  Bonaparte,  1H31 ,  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  HitliKephala  (which  see). 

Acanthorhynchus  (a-kau-U>6-ring'kus),  ». 
[N  L„  <  Or.  uuttOn,  a  thorn,  +  piyxoti  snout . J  1. 
A  genus  of  Anstralian  birds,  of  the  fumily 
MrYiphagitlas  and  subfamily  ilyromtUrur :  so 
called  from  their  slender  acute  bill.  The  spe- 
cies are  A .  tenuirmstris  and  A .  nperciliomig.  J. 
CohUI,  1837.— 2.  A  genus  of  helminths.  Viarimt, 
1850. 

acanthosis  (uk-an-tho'sls),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  a*m* 
Co,  spine,  +w*»)>.]  A  name  applied  to  any  dis- 
ease affecting  primurily  the  stratum  spinosuiu 
(prickle-cells)  of  the  epidermis. 
Acanthoteuthls  (a-kan-tho-tu'this),  u.  [NL., 
<Or.  anawto,  a  thorn,  +  rriAc,  a  squid.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  cephalopoda,  of  tho  family  Hrlemn>tiil(r, 
ch«racteri/.ed  by  the  almost  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  rostrum  and  the  large  pen-like 
form  of  tho  proostracuin.  It  ..  am  in  tin-  Trlaulc 
roclu.  and  b  notahlts  an  tlw  <dilt«t  known  orplial«|nHl  uf 
the  dibraiidilau.'  or  acvtabullfL-ruiia  oMcr. 
Acanthotncca  ra-kau-tlnVthe'kR),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Or.  &»i7i«n,  n  uiorii,  +  0>!<fi,  a  case.]  Same  as 
rentantomidefi.  Also  writtou  Acanthothtci, 
acanthous  (a-kan'thus),  a.  [<Or.  i«ovf*u,  a 
i  and  -out.]  Spinous. 


»aak«j>flMr  Ixauu- 
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acanthurid  (ak-«nv-thu'rid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 

family  JonnfAi»r(rf<r. 

Acanthuridae  (ak-an-thu'ri-de),  h.  pi.  [NL., 
<  JraiifAurn*  +  -itUr.]  A  family  of  aeantho- 
pterygian  fishes  typified  by  the 
genus  .IrvinfAirru*,  to  whicn  va- 
rious limits  have  beeti  ascribed. 
See  TenlhiiliiUr. 

AcauthurtU  (ak-an-thu'ms), 
«.  [NL.,  <  Or.  o«a»'«n,  spine, 
+  otpti,  tail.]  1.  The  repre- 
sentative genus  of  tho  fami- 
ly Acanthuriilas,  oharacterixed 
by  spines  on 
the  sides 
of  the  taiL 
whence  the 
name.  Tho 

I^a/  <4  /MM     spccUn  are  1111- 
ifimenii.  IBcruns  lo  thfl 

tMpUal  arsa, 
ami  aw  popularly  known  as  doi> 
Uirt,  inrKeuu,  •ursvnii-f)»hi>a.  bar- 
lien,  etc.  Synuuyinoiu  with  7Vu- 
tkU. 

2.  A  genus  of  reptiles.  Dau- 
(lin. — 8.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Kirbg,  1827. 
Acanthus  (a-kan'thus),  n. 
[L.  (>  Sp.  It.  aeon  to  =  Pg, 
aniHtho  e  V.  acanthe),  <0r.  ' 
moi%,  brankursine,  also  a 
thorny  Eg}-ptian  treo,  <  <un»- 
Ua,  a  thorn:  see  aeaHtha.] 

1.  In  hot.,  a  genus  of  tall 
herbaceous  plants  of  south- 
ern Europe  and  Africa,  nat- 
ural order  Acantiac*ir.  Thry  auhIw  ii^xcKenu. 
havn  lanootplnuaely  toullud  learea, 
and  are  «ii»«tliBes  cultivated  for  thai 
ful  fidlagT. 

2.  [I.  c]  Tho  common  name  of  plants  of  this 
genus. — 3.  la  :ool. ,  a  genus  of  crustaceans. — 

4.  [/.  e.]  ln«rc/i., 
f  ■  a  characteristic 
ornament  derived 
from  or  resem- 
bling tbo  conven- 
tionalized foliage 
or  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  used  in 
capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  or- 
ders, and  in  Roman,  Byaantitie,  medieval,  und 
Renaisuatu-o  architecture  generally,  as  upon 
friexes,  cornices,  niodllllnus,  etc. 
AcanthylUa  (nk-au-thiris),  tt.  [<  L.  acanthi/l- 
tis,  <  Gr.  axavth^jjr,  the  pendulous  titmouse, 
dim.  of  <kniV/rc,  tho  goldfinch  or  linnet,  <  u«ni**i, 
a  thorn:  see  attiHtka.]  A  genus  of  American, 
Indian,  and  Australian  birds  of  the  swift  family, 
VmwcUoUf;  the  spine-tailed  swifts,  now  usually 
referred  to  the  genus  Chalura.  Usually  written 
AeanthtjU*.    lloie,  WX. 

acanticone,  acantioon  (a-kan'K-kon,  -kon),  ii. 
[<  (ir.  c»v,  n  point,  +  m-i,  against,  +  xuiwr.  a 
cone.]  A  variety  of  epidoto;  arcndalite  (which 
see). 

a  cappella,  alia  cappella<lioral'Hlka-periS). 
[It. :  a  (L.  ad),  to,  according  to;  alia  (=n  la), 
to  the ;  cappella,  church,  chapel,  church  musi- 
cians: see  eliajiet.]  In  the  style  of  church  or 
chapel  music.  Applied  tu  compo.lUon.  .una  wlthmit 
liwlrninenul  aroimuaiiitiwut,  or  Willi  an  aenni]«iumnit 
In  uiiIkiii  with  tho  vocal  part :      a  uia»  ii  capita. 

acapsnlar  (a-knp'sfl-l»r),  a.   [<  Or.  a-  priv.  + 
ra/w«J<-.]    Without  a  capsule, 
acardia  Ca-kar'di-K),  n.    [NL. :  set,  uenrtiius.] 
In  trratiH.,  utisence  of  a  heart, 
acardlac  (a-kiir'di-ak).  a.   f<  NL.  acantiaeut, 
mlj.,<  Or.  u-  priv.  +  aa/joiOAo,,?  mpiia,  the  heart: 
see  <i-i»  and  ennliar  ]    Without  a  heart, 
acardiacus  (uk-iir-dra-kua),  h.;  pi.  aeardiaei 
(-si).   [NL. :  wo  acahliue.)    In  teralol.,  that 
parasitic  part  of  n  double  monster  in  which  the 
heart  is  absent  or  rudimentary.  A«ir,tu-„, 


acatalectlc 

acarlasis  (ak-a-ri'a-«is),  n.    [NL.,  < 
-funis.]    A  akin-disease  caused  by  an 
parasite. 

acaiicide  (a-kar'i-sid),  n.  [<  Aram*  +  L.  -cida, 
a  killer,  <  ctrdert,  kill.  Cf.  homicide,  parricide, 
matrieute.]  A  substance  that  destroys  mites, 
acarid  (ak'a-rid),  „.  [<  Acarula.]  Oue  of  the. 
Aearida;  a  mite. 
Acarlfto  (a-kar'l-dil),  n.  pi.  [NT,.,  <*Hcaruf 
+  -iila.]  An  order  of  the  cloiw  Atnrhnida,  in- 
cluding those  insecta,  as  the  mite*,  ticks,  itch- 
insects,  etc.,  which  are  without  a  definite  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  unsegmcnted  ab- 
domen and  tho  eephalothorax,  the  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  appearing  united  in  one.  Th*y 
are  with  or  without  eyea ;  the  ranuth  U  cither  nnet.irlal  or 
masticatory  .  the  renplmtlon  fa  either  trai-bral  or  dermal ; 
sad  the  leira  are  S  In  number  In  tlw  adult  and  A  In  th« 
yuinijr.  Iielns  ui  some  c»ies  termiuatetl  hy  auekera,  In 
others  by  letas.  Then  are  aeveral  famillea  of  Aearida, 
with  numerous  genera  and  »pecleR,  mostly  oripannu  and 
(raerslly  paratlUL',  but  many  are  fuuml  in  eii'reineatl- 
tlisis  or  d«*}tns  animal  luatler.  or  on  plants,  while  sume 
are  marine  and  others  live  in  fresh  water.  Tliose  wbich 
live  nn  plants  arc  often  very  injurious  tu  veiretatlon  aud 
freqnently  form  a  kind  o(  nil.  susnetliiKK  reseinblinK  a 
f  uncus  or  a  bird's  acst, « tho  "  witeb-knut "  of  the  birch, 
caused  by  mernliers  uf  the  ferine  pkytaj***.  The  icarden- 
roitcs  (rrvMMifM/ir),  tncludlnit  the  harvest  tick  {Ltytvi 


A  Tick  ttn—Ul  rttiHHi,  fcsulel,  il- 
luiustlt^  hltact»e<>r  ^lijnid. 
*.  «U»llL>oUt  li-JoklcW;   r.  S--n4- 

Ict*  uf  ilcrnal  turfnrr  nf  pm^inwii^: 
^,  r.  lokrh,  lhi"t.  srvl  M.-tjooili'MiiU 

of  Ihe  Uim:  t(  Utc  wvlurMl 

futitjstu. ;  j^',    ,tiumjt ;  A 

spsnurr;  t,  swslv^hei. 


aofutnisatM),  the  sniilcr-niltes  (OarMisei^is-x  aikd  tho  wood- 
mites  [ilrUvlitln)  llvo  mostly  «|>oii  veucutbin.   Tlie  I 
licks  ( licdUcr)  attach  themselves  to  the  budlc*  uf  v 
aniiiLvIs;  the  water-mltas 
(Hyfiramchnidtry  are,  at 
lew* I  lit  part,  parasitic  up- 
on animals,  such  as  aqua, 
tic  Insects,  raiulluaks.  and  ^ 
even    inauimals.  lite 
chocae-iitlte,  Aennu  ifo- 
sswricuj,  la  typical  of  the 
(amily  AearuUr  and  of  tlw 
whole  order.  Theniaiupi- 
mite,  UnKodrs  /oUtntlo- 
ru.n.  type  of  Ihe  family 
DrmoiUida,  is  fosmd  in 
Hie  sebaceous  folliclea  of 
man,  as  well  as  In  the  dug. 
The  Itch  mile,  which  hur 
rows  Into  the  skin.  Is  the 

StlKoytrt  sosWei,  type  uf 

the  (amily  .SunWufie. 
The  mllot  and  ticks  are 
also  .alle.1  rollvctlvely 
Aearidm,  amridmu. 
AtariM,  and  Jfo»n«i/ru. 
sonsnru.  See  cuts  un.ler 
/fnvrHxffs,  ire*-wn/r,  ami 
Sirrrwsf^iie*. 

Acarid*  (a-kar'i-*le),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Aeartu 
+  -if/<r.]  A  family  of  the  order  Aearida  (which 
see),  including  the  true  mites,  us  the  cheese- 
mile,  Acarus  domctticux.  Sec  Acarus  and 
cheege-mite. 

acaridan  (a-kar'i-dan),  a.  and  a.    I.  a.  Of  or 

belougiug  to  tho  Aearida  or  Aearida. 
JX  s.  Ono  of  the  Jwirirfn. 
Acarldea  (ak-a-rid'e-8),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Acaru* 

+-j/J-r/i.]    Same  as  Aearida. 
Acarlna  (ak-a-ri'na),  ».  pi.    [NL.,  <  Acaru*  + 

•inn.]    Same  as  .■Irarirffl. 
acarinosis  (a-kar-i-no'sis),  ii.    [NT,.,  <  ^rvirtsa 

+  -rues.]    A  disease,  as  scabies,  pnxluced  by 

the  presence  of  a  parasite  belonging  to  tho 

Aearula,  or  mites. 

acarold  (ak'a-roid),  a.  and  it.  [<  NL.  Aram, 
q.  v.,  +  -oi<f.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Aearida  ;  resembling  tho  mites ;  mite-like. — 
Acarold  gum,  a  reil  resin  that  eiinU*  Irotn  Ihe  trunks  of 
the  Australian  in*a»-trve,  Xaitfhurrhtra  Artsfi/is,  and  other 
specie*.  Also  i»IM  ll<.0my  Bay  i«»i».-Aca/old  resin. 
Swmr  as  o<erroi«f  :ro«. 
II.  ».  One  of  tho  ^Icnrwra ;  a  mite. 

acarpeloui  (a-kKr'pe-lus),  «.  [<lir.  a-  priv. 
+  cnr;<t«  +  -on*.]    In  Vol.,  hnvinn  im  curpels. 


'pus),  a.    [<  Or.  a*H(iTor,  with- 
,  +  lainrdt;,  fruit:  see  fftrpel.J 


yAiu  Is  a  shapeless  mass  covered  with  skill.  JdliMiirrii. 
an^imti  has  a  head,  while  tlw  Ibims  ami  sUUhii.-ii  are  i-u 
illmentary.  Iiinoir  d'smi  a.vjJiafiu  the  head  In  lackini.'. 
the  thinras  rudimentary  awl  Ihe  iK'lvisarxl  pn«rrii*  llmln 
well  developed.  Arnruiacu*  hut/*  tins  a  well-dcvelo|ie«l 
trunk  ami  rudimentary  bead,  llmlis,  and  henrt, 

acardluH  (a-kar'di-us),  ».;  pi.  arardii  (-ii. 

[NL.,  (.  Or.  us'jp^ioc,  without  a  heart,  K  a*  priv. 

+  HopAia  =  E.  heart.}    Same  as  acardiartu. 
acarian  (a-ka'ri-anso.  [<  Aeartu,  t\.  v.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  order  Aeartda  ;  belonging  to 

or  resembling  the  genus  Ararat. 

In  some  cases  of  acne,  an  acarian  jiarnslte.  r*l)f*l  hy 
Owen  Ihe  Uemodel  Mlicnlunlin,  Is  present  in  tlie  alt ecusl 
£  V.  KUhanltvH,  FrevenU  Med.,  p,  wi, 


Syd.  ,Si>c.  Isx. 
acarpous  (a-kar- 
out  fruit,  <  u-  priv. 

In  hot.,  not  producing  fruit:  sterile;  barren. 
Acaras  (ak's-rus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «»o/v,  a  kind 
of  mite  bred  in  wax,  <  axayivr,  short,  small,  tiny; 
prop,  of  hair,  too  short  to  be  cut,  <  a-  priv. 
+  Krinrnr,  cut,  orig.  'esr/prrvsE.  shear,  q.  v.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Aearida,  or 
true  mites. —  2.  [/.  c]  A  tick  or  mite,  without 
regard  to  its  genus.  (In  this  sense  it  may 
have  a  plural  form,  arort  (ak'a-ri).] 

The  aeartu  <Myotjia  coarctota)  of  the  moasr. 

ItuiUy.  AliAL  Invert.,  p.  331. 

acastt  (a-kasf),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  acasten,  ak'aettm. 
pp.  arrurf,  akast,  throw  awav,  cast  down,  <  a-i 
+  caft'  n,  cast :  see  rasf1.]  To  cast  down;  cast 
off:  cast  away.  * 
acAtalectfc  (a-kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  a.  [<  L. 
acatalectictm,  also  aratalMtut,  <0r.  oxard>ij»-roc, 
not  sto]))iiug,  <  u>  priv.  +  "sirni^jysToc,  s/rrri/uyxrt- 
sjur,  lea\ing  off,  stopping:  see  eataleetie.^i,  a. 


In  prot.,  not  halting  short; 
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the  complete  number  of  syllables  in  the  last 
foot:  as,  an  acatalrctie  rente. 

H.  a.  A  verse  wliich  ban  the  complete  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  the  last  foot, 
acatalepsy  (a-kat'a-lep-ai),  ii.  [<Gr.  anam/Ji^a, 
incomprehensibility,  <  a*ar<i?.//rrof,  incompre- 
hensible, <  <i-  priv."+  Kara?j^ra(,  comprehensi- 
ble, comprehended,  seized  :  see  eatalcjmj.]  1. 

'*  '  'e\e\  ' 


accelerator 

rection  In  music,  indicating  that  a  passage  is 


acauleBcent  (ak-ft-les'ent),  a.  [<  Or.  ii-  priv., 
n-18,  +  caulescent.'}  In  bol.,  rtemless.  Applied 
to  a  plant  iii  which  the  sleiu  in  apparently  absent,  other 
fonnv  are  ax'antirw,  ac/iittasr,  and  acautoiu. 

acauline  (a-ka'lin),  a.    [<  NL.  acautis  (see. 
f   acauleji)  +  -iitfl.]    Sumo  us  acauleteenl. 
and  skoptiiw  (rarnci.  acaulOBia  (ak-d-16'zi-ii),  «.    [NL.,  <  acaulote  : 
at  human  knowledge    see  iioaulou*.]    Same  as  acaulcsrcHec. 

who  advocated  a  snspcnslou  of  Judgment  apnn  all  que*-  ~* „  , 0UST  acauiose  (a-KU  1US,  -los) a.     [<  .M 
Utau,  cren  npnn  tho  dix-trlne  uf  acatalepsy  luW  ucautis  (<  <lr.  ramr/or,  without  Btal 


the  leaves  are  crowd««l  into  a  radial  tuft  or 

rosette,  as  in  the  dandelion.  Also  called  tieau-    to  be  plaved  with  increasing  rapidity. 

accelerate  (ak-ael'e-rat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ae- 


2.  In 


r  acatalepsy  lleclf. 

the  diagnosis  or 


-(/.,  uncertainty 
propiio«is  of  diseases, 
•cataleptic  (a-kat-a-lep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
<nora>J5TTtx,  incomprehensible:  tseo  acatalepsy.] 
L  a.  Incomprehensible;  nut  to  bo  known  with 
certainty. 

IL  a.  One  who  believes  that  wo  can  know 
nothing  with  certainty.    Sec  aeatatcpty. 
All  skeptic*  ami  l*yrrhoniwikS  were  callud  Acataieyti-'e 

Vteittitw. 

acataphasia  (a-kat-a-fa'zi-g),  n.  [N'L.,  <  Or. 
a-  pnv.  +  narafami,  suy  yea,  <  ncnni,  hero  in- 
tensive, +  chi-iuj  —  L.  fa-ri,  say,  speak.]  In 
patkol.,  faultiness  of  syntax  resulting  from  dis- 
ease, as  contrasted  with  the  faulty  use  of  indi- 
vidual words.   Bee  apkeuia. 

acatapoais  (a-ka-tap'o-eis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  <i- 
priv.  +  atrdiroatr,  a  gulping  down,  deglutition, 


r.  anavfjx;,  without  stalk,  <  ii-  priv. 
+  mi  =  L.  cauliii :  see  eauliit,  arm  cf . 
acaule*)  +  -on*,  -ate.]  Same  as  aeanlemcent. 
acc.  An  abbreviation  («)  of  according  ami  ac- 
cording to;  (b)  of  accusative. 
acca  (ak'g),  w.  [Perhat*  from  Akka  (Aero)  in 
Byria,  as  the  seaport  whence  it  was  obtained.] 
A  rich  figured  silk  stuff,  decorated  with  gold, 
used  in  the  fourteenth  centurv. 
accablet  (a-ka'bl),  r.  t.  jXr\  aeeabler,  over- 
whelm, crush;  earlier,  in  pass,  sense,  be 
crashed;  <OF.  a-,  ac-  (<  L.  ad),  to,  +  caable, 
cadable,  <  ML.  cadabuta,  a  catapult,  <  Gr.  xotyi- 
)<ori;,  a  throwing  down,  <  aara(?a>-/Tiv,  throw 
down,  <  aarii,  down,  +  ,?<i/?m»,  to  throw:  see 
cablifh  and  catapult.]  Tooverwhelm;  oppress; 
ovcrbunlcn. 

Ilon-.nr*  have  no  burden  hnt  thanlrfiilneM,  which  doth 
rather  ralao  nirn  i  spirits  thoii  mvuik  them  or  press  them 
Bacon,  vl.  '/7i  {tjtttuim^) 


celcratat,  ppr.  acccieraUuij,  [<  L.  aceeTtratujt, 
pp.  of  accclcrarc,  hasten,  make  haste,  <  ad,  to, 
+  eelerarc,  hasten,  <  crier,  quick.]     L  irans. 

1.  To  make  quicker;  cause  to  move  or  advance 
faster;  hasten  ;  add  to  the  velocitv  of ;  give  a 
higher  rate,  of  progress  to :  as,  to  accrlrrate 
motion  or  the  rate  of  motion ;  to  accelerate  tho 
transmission  of  intelligence ;  to  aretlrratc  tho 
growth  of  a  plant,  or  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. 

l««vt  to  Ui»  dlaiuoii.1  it*  aiTM  U>  grow,  n«r  eiptcl  to 
amlirnu  Uio  tilrtha  of  tlw  eUniaL 

Kmrrn/n,  TAmay%.  Ul  irr, ,  p.  191. 

2.  To  bring  nearer  in  time;  bring  about,  or 
help  to  bring  about,  moro  speedily  than  would 
otherwise  have  boon  the  case :  as,  to  accelerate 
the  ruin  of  a  government:  to  accelerate  death 
-Accelerated  motion,  in hw*A,.  that  motion  «hk-h  con- 
tinually TWClIca  fw-ll  atcciuiona  ot  velocity.  See  <inx<rro- 
«»«.-AccelaraUn«  forca,  the  force  »Hlcli  producca 
an  acrrlrratnl  motlun,  aa  gravity.— Acoslerattni'  (run 
a  cannon  hnvlin  •uppli'qi*ntary  po»«l(.r-ihaiul>rni.  dit 
aignwl  to  he  DriMl  in  turn,  iroromllatrly  aftrr  thu  niain  ex. 
ploalan,  In  acrolvraU  tlw  uperd  ol  Uie  ahot ;  an  actclirator. 


<  nrraT/wv,  gulp  down,  <  «nr<i,  down,  +  irirtcv,  .  , 

drink,  r««r'  a  driuk.]   In  palhol.,  difficulty  of  Acc*d  (ttk  ud)-  »•    l-  A  «nt>«obor  of  one  of  the  acceleration  (ak-sel-e-r*  shou),  n. 

primitive  races  of  Babylonia.  Tho  Amult  aru  i». 
lk-ved  to  have  heen  of  uoii-Svmllhi  orlsln,"  aixl  to  lian- 
Issrn  the  dominant  raw  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  tlwrc 
ant  coiiteniporaneoiu  iwinla. 

Tho  Aivaditl.  or  Jerad.,  werv  "tho  Hkthlandcra."  «ho 
had  draccnilril  from  the  mountainoin  roilofi  of  Elam  on    tlw  future,  tlw  variatl 

i«d    and  »IU  be  au  at 


swallowing:  dysphagia, 
acatet  (a-kaf),  n.    [<  ME 


oeafe,  ocof,  achate, 


arJiay  OF.  ttrw^  assibilated  acnaf,  purchase, 


F.  achat  (ML.  acaptum,  •accaptum),  <  OF. 
senfer,  achater,  mod.  F.  acheter,  buv,  purchase, 
<  ML.  accaptare,  buy,  acquire,  <  L.  ad,  to,  + 
eaptart,  take,  seize.  Cf.  accept,  of  tho  same 
origin.  Later  shortened  to  cale,  cates.]  1.  A 
Driving,  purchasing,  or  purchase.  C*<ii<cer. — 
2.  [LBually  in  pl^ 
cially,  purchased 

posed  to  those  of  home  production;"  hence, 
especially,  dainties,  delicacies.    Later,  cutcg. 

Ttmt  trlat  ttf  ruifiuV  aux  rrrv,  ait  statea  arc  normeii 
im<«.  C«fyrnrr<amlrr  rrr). 

Srttltut  l»eforo  liltu  variety  of  orates,  and  thrmp  ricei- 
Wntly  <ln«*r<L  Sheilvn,  U.  of  Don  Quixote,  1.  It.  i'l. 

aeatert  (a-ka'ter),  «.  [<  ME.  acatour,  achatitur. 
•or,  <  OF.  acateor,  later  ackatour,  mod.  F.  nchr- 
trur, buyer,  <  ML.  accaptatnr,  buyer.<  aeeaptarr, 
buy:  see  a«ifc.  Later  shortened  to  cater:  see 
rafrr,  «.J  Apur\-eyor;  a  caterer:  as,  "Robin 
Hood's  bailiff  or  neater,"  I!.  Johsoh,  Siul  Shep- 
bcnl  (dram.  pers.).  Also  written  acatttr,  ac- 
r,  achator,  achatour,  etc. 

A  manciple  there  wa»  of  the  templo. 
Of  which  a*  lull  or i  mi^iit  take  emuunple. 


the  cut.  and  It  waa  to  thrra  that  Uif>  Ann) Tiiuu 
the  origin  of  Chaldean  civilization  anil 


wrftlus-. 

A.  If.  Sojw 


intrant.  To  become  faster;  increase  in 
speed. 

acceleratedly  (ak-sel'e-ri-ted-li),  adc.  In  au 
accelerated  or  accelerating  manner;  with  ac- 
celeration or  gradual  increase  of  speed, 
.cceleration  (ak-«el-e-r*'shou),  n.  [<  L.  accele- 
ration-), a  hastening,  <  accelerarc,  hasten  :  see 
accelerate.]  The  act  of  accelerating,  or  the  state 

of  being  accelerated  :  as — (.n  A  gradual  Increaae 

of  Velocity. 

At  the  preacnt  time,  and  tor  trveral  thousand  yean  in 
rlatioii  in  tbo  moon  s  motion  luu  lssai 
Wrratu 


2.  The  language  of  this 
Also  spelled  Akkad. 
rhings  purchased  ;  cspo-  Accadian  (a-ka'di-an),  a.  and  «.   I,  a.  Belong- 
-  or  pnn  isious,  as  op-    j„g  to  the  Accads,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia. 

II,  w.  1.  An  Accad.— 2.  The  language  of  the 
Accads,  anon-Semitic  ami  perhaps.  Ural-Altaic 
language  spoken  in  ancient  Babylonia  previ- 
ously to  the  later  and  better-known  Semitic 
dialect  of  tho  cuneiform  inscriptions.  A  kindred 
dialect,  tho  Sumerinn.  nviu»  to  have  been  in  u«  at  the 
aame  time  in  Itahylnulo. 
Also  spelled  Akkadian. 
accapitum  (a-kap'j-tum),  n.    [ML.,  <  L.  ad, 
to,  +  caput,  head.]    In  friulnl  law,  money  paid 
by  a  vassal  upon  his  admission  to  a  feud;  the 
relief  duo  to  tho  chief  lord, 
acca tOTt,  ».    8eo  aeatcr. 

accedas  ad  curiam  (ak-ge'das  ad  ku'ri-am). 
[L.,  go  thou  to  the  court:  see  acrcttc,  ad-, 
cwria.j  In  'oir,  a  writ  directed  to  tho  sheriff 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  cause  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  court. 

acateryt,  acatryt  (a-U  ter-,,  -tn),  n.  [<  ME.  accede  (ak-sed'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  accricd, 
•aeotry  acbatrg ;  <  nrviler  +  -y ;  later,  cofery]  ppr.  aecr<li„g.  [=  y,  ar\.Mtr  =  s*  acce(ier 
1.  Acates  in  general;  provisions  purchased.    =It.  <lL.  acre,,„f   caI\ieT  adeedere, 

-2.  The  room  or  place  al  ottod  to  tho  keep-  move  towilriii  <  ml  v  +  ^/  mov6  ^ 

ing  of  all  such  provision  as  tlio  purveyors  pur-   ^.j   j.  T(,  ,,,,„,;  ^inll}  union,or,po8sessio,, ; 

chased  for  the  king.  Wnm«»,''  •     ■   1 

acatharslat  (ak-a-thiir'si-tt),  «.   [NL.,  <  Or. 


Chaucer. 

(The  keeper)  dreaaed  far  him  f,m  priaonar  In  the  Tower 
i  Lotwlonl,  from  time  Ui  time,  «uch  til^eont  aa  hla  aeeaUvr 
W  cat  provided.  It.  Dixan,  Her  Majeaty'a  Tower. 


eeding  from 
i  Failure  to 


■itaBapeia,  uncleanncss,  <  lixaSn/iror,  uncleansed, 
ttnpurged,  <  6-  priv.  +  "KaDapT'ir,  cleansed.  Cf. 
ta&ifiTu6(,  fit  for  cleansing :  see  ewfAarfi'c]  In 
meil.:  (a)  The  filth  or  sordes  proce' 
»  wound;  impurity  of  blood 
uw  a  purgative ;  lack  of  purging. 

acath.irsyt  ( ak'a-thar-«i),«.  Same  as  acatbartia. 

acatbilttU  (ak-i-this'tus),  n.  [ML.,  <  (Ir.  u- 
priv.  +  KottiCtir,  sit  down,  <  Kara,  down,  +  I.'trr 
—  E.  tit. J  In  the  <7r.  an  office  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin,  consisting  in  a  long  canon  or  hymn 
rongby  all  standing  "(whence  the  name)  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in  eom- 
av-moration  of  the  repuUe  of  tho  Avars  and 
other  barbarians  who  attacked  Constantinople 
under  Ueraclius,  A.  p.  625. 

icatort.  n.   See  aeater. 

acudal  (a-ka'dal),  <i.    [<  Gr.  i-  priv.,  a-18,  + 
w««t/.]   Tailless;  anurous.    Hyd.  ."mxi.  1*1. 
acaacUte  (a-ka'dat),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.,  o-J»  + 
otiKf'iV.]   Tailless;  acsudal ;  ecaudate, 
•caulea  (a-ka'lez),  h.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Or.  d-  priv 


become  adjoined) 
or  succession : 


rentitk 
w  ueed ' 


attain  by  approach 
hiefly  of  attainment 


to  a  possession,  office,  or  dignity :  as,  ho  wwrieff 
to  the  estate  on  his  majority;  the  house  of 


llanover  acee<lc<l  to  tho  English  throne  in  1714. 
And  vain  wen- counure.  leaniinj! ;  all, 
llll  |H,»,  r  urtnlr.         HlirnlMU,  Klllncd  AM»ey. 

2.  To  come  by  assent  or  agreement ;  give  ad- 
hesion ;  yield ;'  give  in :  as,  to  acexdc  to  one's 
terms  or  request. 

ThU  olivioua  reflection  convinced  mc  of  Che  abeurdlty 
of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  In  l~i'»,  between  l>ance  anil 
England,  to  uhkh  the  Dutch  afterwanli  arenti-t. 

(.  ttetterarjtt.  Letter*,  W'2. 
TlH5rc  are  many  who  would  „<«,/,  witlmut  the  fulutc.t 
to  a  biu-iian>u«  c  iiKti.in.  but  would  be  ipnte  in. 
au  enually  barbamm.  act  which  cuntoin  had  ih.» 

l.'<*V,  Europ.  Morulu,  I.  :mr.. 
-  Syn.1.  To  anccwl.  come  (to\  attain,— X  To  njem-, 
awicnt,  yield,  con**  ut.  cmiply. 
accedence  (ak-ne'ilens*.  n.  [<  F.  accedence, 
<aecexlcr:  see  accede  ami  -enrr.  J  The  act  or  ac- 
tion of  acceding  ;  the  act  of  assenting  or  agree- 
ing. [Hare.] 
accedencef,  n.  An  error  for  nrrrVfcinvl.  Milton. 


•  Tltommn  and  Tail,  Nat.  rial..  L  «J  SSQ. 

(»)  In  meek,,  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity  of  a  moving 
body:  that  ia,  the  IncrenM-nt of  velocity  (in  any  direction) 
in  the  unit  of  time  which  woaYl  mull  w  ere  the  rate  of 
change  to  continue  uniform  for  that  length  of  time.  Tho 
acceleration  ia  aald  to  lie  «»ifon«  |f  the  laxly  gnina  tb» 
aanw  velix:lty  in  any  cumiUuit  direction  in  et|Ual  Riiccejairo 
portions  of  time,  no  matter  how  small  throe  |xjrtinna  may 
lw  taken.  Acuiutaul  force  product^  iintfonu  acceleration 
in  alt  caaea;  but  It  kt  aotiietiinca  convenient  to  (nibalilute 
for  aimie  of  tho  forcca  Actitioua  •,ciii#traliita."  Thiu, 
gravity  (which  near  llie  earth's  surface  U  acnslbly  a  con- 
stant force)  givta  A  falling  body  UNiyoj-iirJy  AceWcryi/eiJ 
tmition  when  tlw  effect  of  Hie  alntospiu'rlc*  resistance  la 
eliminated  ;  in  thtt  cuau  Olo  increment  of  velocity  In  each 
second,  which  l»  u  little  more  than  a;  feet,  ia  called  the 
atvtieratioii  o/irnir,^,  and  Iii  luechauical  forntuliu  It  do- 
Iioled  by  the  letter  ir.  \V  hen  the  velocity  of  a  moving  Issly 
continually  dlmliUalira,  the  acceleration  Is  termed  minut 
or  •looitO'nr.  ami  the  motion  Is  aaid  to  1«>  relardrd:  tlila 
U  llliutratcd  by  tile  case  of  a  ball  Uimwn  upwanl,  the 
upward  component  of  the  Telocity  of  which  diminishes  at 
the  rat*  of  Si  feel  a  second.  Similarly.  Uie  force  of  friction 
which  resists  the  motion  of  a  sliding  tiovly  Is  said  to  give 
il  minus  or  ur^itim  acceleration. 

Hon,  like  position  anil  velocity,  b  a  relative  term, 
'  be  interpreted  aluollltely. 
Ctert  Jlaxmtl,  Matter  and  Motion,  art  xxxv. 
(c)  The  shortening  of  the  tunc  between  the  preoent  and 
the  l»apr«>nlng  of  any  future  event ;  s|n-eiflcally,  in  tV»ir, 
live  shorlenliig  of  tho  lime  before  the  vesting  of  a  porsno 
» Ith  the  p<Bwcaal<in<if  aii  expected  Interest,  (if)  In  i-AvoW. 
and  iia/Aof  .increaaislai  tlvlly  of  the  (unctions  of  the  fxHly, 
IKirtlcularlyollhi'circulatlnnof  tliefluliU.  Acceleration 
Of  the  moon,  tlwi  incrciuu*  of  the  mixiu's  mean  angrtlar 
velocity  alxiut  tlio  earth,  tlw  moon  now  moving  rathoc 
faoter  than  in  ancient  times.  Inls  plieuoiiienon  baa  not 
l*en  fully  cjplaliKil,  but  it  is  know  n  to  Is.  tartly  owing  to 
the  slow  diminution  of  theereenlriclty  of  the  earthsoridt. 
-  sldch  there  results  a  slight  rtlmlnnt1i.ii  of  the  sun's 
on  tho  moon's  motlona,— Acceleration  and 
retardaUon  of  the  tide*,  certain  deviation.  L-t  v. een  Uie 
time  of  tho  actual  occurrence  of  high  wal.T  at  any  place 
and  what  IU  tUno  would  be  if  it  occurred  alter  the  lapse  of 
a  uniform  mean  interval.  In  spring  and  neap  tides  the 
sun  j  a, Hon  does  m<  alter  the  (line  of  high  water,  aa  lu 
the  former  e«c  tho  *  >lar  and  lunar  tides  are  »ym  limnoqs, 
while  In  tho  latter  the  time  of  actual  or  lunar  low  water 
and  that  of  solar  high  water  are  the  aame.  Hat  in  the  ftnrt 
and  third  i|iiartcrsot  the  tunun  there  is  occel>mfienor  prlro- 
ing  of  high  water,  as  tlw  solar  wave  is  to  the  west  of  tho 
and  in  the  sewnd  and  fourth  i 


rctanlatwnvT  Ugging,  for  an  analogous  reason.-  Dlnr  

acceleration  of  the  fixed  atari,  the  excess  „f  ilw  appa- 
rent  diurnal  motion  of  tho  star,  our  that  of  the  sun,  a  ' 
Injt  from  tho  fact  that  tho  sun's  a 


+  Kea*lit,  astern:  see  coalw.]    Plants  which  acceder  (ak-se'der),  n.    Ono  who  accedes ; 
aave  either  B  veIy  indistinct  stalk  or  nono  at   who  attains  to  a  possession,  an  office,  or  a  ilig 
all,  u  lichens,  fungi,  alg»>,  etc.  nitv ;  one  who  yields  or  assents. 

*«mescence.(ak-a-leB'ens),  n.  [<  aeanlcsocn  t .]  accelerando  (at'-cha-le-ran'do),  adv.    [It.,  ppr 
f  the  main  axis,    of  accelerarc,  <  L.  accelerare,  hasten : 


In  6of.,  »n  arrested  growth  of  tlie  main  axis, 
sie  mUrnodea  being  so  slighUy  developed  that 


of  accelerarc,  <  L.  accelerare, 
rate.]  With 


see  acce  le- 
ts di- 


opparvitl  )  early  mi>tlon 
place  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  lis  apparent 
daily  motion.  Tlio  slurs  Urns  seem  ea.  h  day  to  antlciiaite 
the  sun  l>y  nearly  3  minutes  and  if.  seconds  of  mean  tluw. 
accelerative  (ak-sel'.^rn-tiv),  «.  [<  accelerate 
+  -ire.]  Tending  to  accelerate ;  adding  to  ve- 
locity; quickening  progression, 
accelerator  (ak-sel'e-ni-torl,  n.  [N'L.,  etc., 
<  accelerate .]  One  who  or  that  which  accele- 
rates; a  hastener.  Hence  (u)  In  Knglaml.  a  |ioat- 
olttre  van.  In  nnof.,  a  muscle,  the  accelerator  urin^e, 
which  <iv.pr,||ka  ihc  discharge  of  urine,  (c)  In  tiAo(<>7. : 
(1)  Any  sulMiauee  or  device  which  shortens  the  time  of 
exposure  of  a  sensltired  plate  or  paper  to  the  tight,  In 
eitlier  tho  camera  or  the  printing. frame,  (2)  Any  chem- 
ical which  may  las  added  to  the  developing  solution  to 


uigm 


by  Google 


accelerator 


teg  thr  normal  efficiency  of  the  developer,  tn  towo  th« 
(d)  An  accelerating-  gun.  Sea> 

acttltratr. 

Accelerat- 


rrejaksite  time  of  eipusure. 
uectUrvtle. 

accelerator^  (aWre-rii-to-ri),  a 
ingor  tending  to  accelerate;  qui 
tion. 

accendf  (ak-send'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  accendirc,  set  on 
fire,  burn,  <  ml,  to,  +  'candire,  burn,  found  onlv 
in  comp.  (see,  incense,  r.),  allied  to  oandere, 
glow:  see  candid.)  To  set  on  tire;  kindle; 
inflame. 

t»nr  devotion,  (f  snflldently  acemded,  would  burn  up 
Ynnurnerulilc  hooka  of  thU  sort. 

/>r.  //.  Men,  Tinny  of  Christ.  IHety. 
acceildent  (ak-sen'dent),  «.  [<  L.  aceenden(t-)*, 
ppr.  of  accendirc:  see  uccend.]    Same  as  <ic- 

accendibillty  (ak-sen-di-bil'i-ti),  it,  [iaccetuli. 
blr :  see  -l/ility.  ]  The  quality  of  being  aeeen.li- 
ble;  infliimmabilitv. 

acccndible  (itk-*en'di-bl),  a.  l<,arctnd+  -iIjIc. 
C'f.  L.  tuimxifiili*,  that  may  tie  burned,  burning.] 
Capable  of  lieing  intlatueij  or  kindled. 

accendito  (ok-seii'di-tri),  w.  [1..  a/w«Wf,  2d 
per*,  id,  impv.  of  awiultn,  llirlit,  kindle :  see 
ufcwitd.]  A  short  aiitiphou  formerly  chanted 
in  the  Roman  Cutbolie  Church  on  lighting  the 
tapirs  for  liny  special  service. 

accensioa  (uk-scn'shon),  w.  [=  Pg.  aceemito 
=  It.  (inriwwiif,  <  L.  u.i  if  *<iwm»hi(h->,  <  «e- 
Ccflsis,  pp.  of  mremlirt :  see  nfYtrmJ.]  The  net 
of  kindling?  or  setting  on  lire;  the  state  of  being 
kindled;  inflammation;  heat,  (ttare.] 

Ci.fii4.tn.  .  .  .  iMii.ltn  the  light  that  tlo-y  iria>  have  from 
ttie  situ,  seem  to  shine  with  a  light  Hull  1"  nothing  else- 
hut  all  ticre/uicn,  which  ItK')'  receive  from  tlir  *.llll- 

Klein.  i>t  >»t.  I'll  II.,  U. 

ftccensor  (sk-sen'sor),  n.  [<  ML.  «c*rii««r,  a 
lamplighter,  <  L.  acamtcrc.  pp.  o«tii*<ik;  seeoc- 
cfiia.J  Ouowho  sctson  tire  orkindles,  [Rucr.] 

accent  (uk'sent),  n.  [<F.  atvr«f  =  8p.  ««•»- 
fo  =  l'g-  It'  (!<■«•«'",  <  L.  uotrn/iw,  accent,  tone, 
LL.  also  a  blast,  »ig*jal,  rig.  intensity,  <  nr*i- 
nerr,  sing  to  (sou  acctHtor).  <  L.  utf,  to,  +  tvt- 
ncrr,  sing:  see  cant-  and  c/i<i«f.l  1.  A  npo- 
cial  effort  of  utterance  by  which,  in  a  word 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  one  syllable  is  made 
more  prominent  than  the  rest.  This  i»i.niiii#  n«. 
Is  bIv.-ii  III  |KUt  l.y  a  raised  pitch,  in  |iart  It)  incrrasal 
for.»-  i.r  stress  <>f  voice,  ami  lu  part  fas  a  eonie.iuene,-  of 
th.-scl  t»y  a  fuller  pronunciation  of  the  cimutltiicnu  of 
the  syllalde.  Tliesc  clement*  arc  variously  .onihtiied  In 
dtrferetit  lanKUlures.  In  English,  elcvutliili  uf  |iiUJi  Uctin- 
KpU'ilniu  ulii'ii  11  wortl  u  n(H>k*Mi  ur  n-ibl  liy  lUelf  a*  u 
wiir.l,  withimt  any  refrreiict)  to  a  aeiilfriL-e  of  which  it 
funut  or«Jiuii|..l  f.mua  part;  hut  In  rxitiUL'i.-U«l  apvech  tlie 
Uian  and  UMKlutatlun  oi  the  wlitence  clotulniitc  tliu«e  of 
tin1  tn.liiidual  wonlBmniinjftiuil  ILaliil  Uk<  ttiHiuct!  uf  (litt  li 
may  Iw  almnl,  ur  eit'li  r«'Vir*t>l.  UK'utli»rrtfl»,iu*nUuivluj( 
wKtimit  Un  aUl  thi'  rv*^iilr»il  |.ri»niiiru«'.  By  the  nallvi.' 
iintiviiiianajia  of  llir  rla>jil<3kl  lamruan^s  uf  uiir  fHiuily 
<UnM,k,  latiii,  atittsaiiiiknt},  chaiiKi-ut  iilt^liHa«thi'rtH*<iV' 
nlinl  o.n.uiui  i.t  >.(  a^ri  nt.  Hiry  rallrd  a  lyllablv  nruK 
If  lu  Uinc  was  Nhar|M!iiiHl  or  raited.  <rntM  If  It  rvmaln^l 
at  tht  ffrnerrd  lcvrl  of  utii-rann1,  anil  cxrvuw/lfz  If  it  Im.- 
fian  at  ai'ute  pitch  and  nidnl  ut  gmvr>.  A  wurd  of  tlirxv 
or  uuirt'  MytlaliU'i  oftrn  liaa  ill  our  laniruaRr,  \xw\<*  ita 
priutipuJ  ntt<-nt.  auirtirer  and  liiilitt-'r  or  at-'cutidary  our,  or 
even  alw.  a  third  :  such  at^rinMiary  acuenla  are  denoted  in 
thi*  wi>rk  t>y  a  doiililu  aL-cfiit  inurk ;  thua,  TalV-tu  di- 
nar! an,  airtv  |M'-hul'tl-iiuite.  Tile  voTela  of  wholly  un> 
aonutiit  lyllai.M  In  Kiulhli  an?  muili  nimlifled.  beinK 
either  tuaiU'  hiii  f^-r  mid  ll^titer,  i?r  eli*  rvduccd  eveu  to 
the  ftoiiinl  of  thi*  ao-catlcl  ru'Utrul  rowel,  tlio  "short  w  " 
of  Ttieac  two  vlti  i'U  ari^  markol  In  tliit  work  by 
whtinif  rrapcctlvely  a  »lujj)n  nr  a  doolito  ilot  utvlvr  tlw 
vowrl.  In  the  mpellln-x  fur  pr^>nqmiatlou.  Htnphtuit 
dllti-r«  from  ttxfnt  in  U  lnit  rx|*nd<>il  ii|miii  a  word  which 
I*  to  lie  made  prominrnt  in  the  aetltence. 

2.  A  mark  or  ebaraeter  used  in  WTitinir  to 
direct  the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation, 
or  to  mark  a  partieular  tone,  length  of  vowel- 
sound,  or  the  like,  flier.-  Ii  i-ommnnly  only  one  owh 
sllflt  < '  juaed  to  inurk  Ulc  atrcHorarrent  in  FjiKlisll,  exct-pt 
111  w.irkj  on  elocution,  in  which  are  employe-!  Ule  three 
(Jri-i'l  luveutn,  miinely.  the  acute  < '  i.  the  grate*  *  >.  and  tlio 
cin  ilintlex  <  '  or  '  }.  In  t-lM  lltloti  the  Hrst  *]lown  when  llu; 
villi  e  Is  to  lie  raK  d,  aixl  l»  i»lle<l  tlie  rinlnil  luflrrt  ic« ; 
the  •erclid.  when  it  l»  to  l«-  ilepreiaed.  luld  1^  called  the 
falliiik'  lliltectloil  :  ntel  the  thlnl.  wlnil  the  vowel  l>  In  ho 
uttered  with  an  uintuUfl'iK  Miinit.  Hint  l«  cull.-il  the  com- 
]a.iii,il  or  wnniiU  Iriftri  tl.ih.  An  Jct.  lll  over  the  .  In  -<vf 
In  Mini,  tint,  >  In  Krucllali  |«»  try  to  . I.  not.  thxl  It  In 
to  Ik  pruriollllr^l  OA  a  , Until, rl  *>lliilje  :  u^.  ?..r.r/  ot  l-W, 

3.  lu  i>r>nl>mj,  an  accented  or  raurked  letter; 
a  type  b<'uritif?  an  acfeutuitl  or  diacritical  mark. 
Tin"  ji .  i-iitj  iui.it  ^.-n.-r:illy  u~-.l  In  Iji.-iWi  ty|-  i>  litedy 
lor  Iui  uii  uociln  i, ii. I  |,  ;ii!n/lv  f  uriiiitii  .1  in  a  full  ("lit, 
ar.  II, i-  i..w.  N  iv.niiu  the  mute  I '  i,  trave  t' ).  and  tlr- 
eunilt-.  x  O  fci  cuts,  aii-l  tin-  iltcn  sii  (  V  aixl  iiIni  ttic 
cedilla  --r  1  r.  ii,  Ii ,:  n')  .vn.t  ||„.  K|ouii«li  i.  I'll  l-ritl.  f.-r 
>*  .  ini-.r.ic;  i:«  an-  tie-  V..W.  K  lnark.  it  l-.iii;  riM.i!  «l;i-rt 
<").  VI"1  "luer  lll.irlo  .t  let«ets  lvv|ilir<il  fi >|  I,-.  I.I.I.  ..I  n.illi 
or  |K-*iil;aT  t->  .-eiTiln  laii«>i;c^.K 

4.  Manner  of  utterance:  pe.-uliaritvof  prnnun- 
ciat  ion.  cn:pha"is.  or  expression.  .*,»■,  in.  all,  ;. 

<  Ulilir  II.-- 1  III  Iti  ill  of  tll<  Vol,  ,  .1  in:,  HI.,  I  -.1  | -1 .  ...HI ..  Ut.-.li, 

iniiTk.  .1  i,,i  MiMledirfen-neeii-l  el.*iit|..n,  etiara.  t.ri.u,  ..I 
Hie  M>.kel.  UriKHaije  ot  n  civeri  dlrtrl.  t  ,-r  a  Jialll.  illur 
rank  lu  .c.  lety,  and  e.^Ully  ol  ea.-hdi.tin,  t  uatloiutlty. 
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Your  <i«irti/  U  v-iu.-ihliiu  In-r  lhaji  jmn  <vn)d  .  . 
tn  ao  renwre.1  a  dweulOa.      SA.i*. ,  Aa  you  Utos  It,  lit  S. 
Mild  wu  hli  aewnf.  and  hla  action  free, 
IhydfR,  Talea  fnmi  fluucer,  li.iod  Paraon,  U  Ifl. 

6.  Words,  or  tones  and  modulations  of  the 
voice,  expressive  of  some  emotion  or  passion : 
as,  the)  accent*  of  prayer;  the  acwwt  of  reproof. 

Shxirt.wimted  aureate  of  tit-w  broils. 

Sliak.,  1  lie 

The  tender  niwnfi  of  a  woman's  cry. 

8.  fit.  Wonls,  lauguage,  or  expressiotw  in  gen- 
eral. 

Winds !  on  your  wings  tn  hrarxii  her  nnvntt  boar, 
Such  woril*  as  hear,  n  alone  Is  fit  to  hear. 

Zirsrtrn,  \  irgll  ,  EelogllM,  111. 
Deep  on  their  toula  the  mighty  amni*  fall, 
like  lead  that  pierce*  throuuh  the  walls  of  clay. 

Jvw-g  Very,  rouai*,  |i.  77. 

7.  In  cede*,  chanting,  one  of  the  soveu  forttut 
of  modulation  used  in  parts  sung  by  the  officiat- 
ing? priest  or  his  assistants,  viz.,  the  immutable, 
medium,  grarc,  acute,  moderate,  interriH/aticc, 
final. — 8.  In  wiswit-:  (o)  A  stress  or  emphasis 
given  to  certain  notes  or  part  s  of  bars  in  a  com- 
position. It  is  dlv|.1..|  Into  two  kind,  vnniimnficaf 
and  rA-rforVcref  or  rafA.fi.-.  The  llr*t  is  |M:rfe.-tly  revular  in 
its  occurrence,  always  fulliiii;  ,.,n  the  rient  i>o.rt  of  a  liar  ; 

the  cethcllr  llo.-enl  1^  trnnular.  and  deiM -lid*  mi  (ante  and 

fc.  liint.  (h)  A  murk  placed  after  the  letter  rep- 
resenting a  note  to  indicate  the  octave  in 

Which  it  is  found.  TtHM  If  C  il  111  the  treat  octave 
(see  irfnr. \  -  I;  mi  la-Uvo  aJwvc,  c'  an  vh -lave  ttt»jVe  that, 
c"  in  tile  In  it.  ati.1  m>  i*n. 

9.  In  math,  and  tneeh.:  (a)  In  all  literal  nata- 
tion, a  mark  like  an  acute  accent  placed  after  n 
letter  in  order  that  it  mav,  without  coufuaion, 
be  used  to  represent  different  quantities.  i„ 
thlv  wiiv  lir.d  Vc,  (i  ft  e  \  etc.,  may  stand  for  tuaitnl- 
liiilc!  «»  dirten  iit  ill  value  as  tlnnc  which,  hut  lor  the  use 
of  the  accviits,  must  lm  tvimteiiteU  hy  dliti  rent  Utters. 
Is  tlers  >n)  marked  nr.-  read  thiu :  a  pnine  or  first  (*  i,  w 
•ti'oudfn  ),  •<  third  (u  ),  etc  (b)  In geom.  and  fn;/o«., 
a  mark  at  the  right  hand  of  a  number  indicat- 
ing minutes  of  it  degree,  two  such  marks  indi- 
cating seconds:  an,  "J00  10'  110"  =^0  degrees,  10 
minutes,  M  seconds,  (e)  In  mtumir.  and  cngin., 
a  murk  at  the  right  hand  of  a  nunilter  used  to 
denote  feet,  inches,  and  lines;  thus,  3  6"  7  ' 
=  3  feet,  t!  inches,  7  lines,  id)  In  plans  and 
dmtcinijn,  a  mark  similarly  used  after  repeated 
letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  related  or  corre- 
sponding parts,  and  read  as  in  algebra.  See 

Ulxive,  <«).    gyn.  Sec  eiupAirina  ami  »iifrrfk»k 

accent  (ak-seiit'),  r.  I.  (<F.  aec*nt*r  =Tt.  ac- 
cciitare:  from  the  noun.  < 'f.  rtciYMfaafe'.]  1.  To 
express  the  accent  of;  pronounce  or  utter  with 
a  particular  stress  or  modulution  of  tlie  voice : 
as.  to  necfNf  a  word  properly. — 2.  To  give  ex- 
pression to;  utter. 

Cemireal'd  with  irrlef,  can  sean-c-  Implore 
Strength  to  urrriif.  Uvrv  my  Alfn-rtus  lies.     W.  Wottm. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  written  accent  or  accents : 
aa,  to  dfrwif  a  word  in  order  to  indicate  its  pro- 
nunciation.— 4.  To  emphasize;  dwell  upon; 
accentuate  (which  nee).- Accented  letter,  in 
!««»(•>/.  a  letter  marked  with  an  assernt,  rW  skavaf.  <>  . 
i. —Accented  parts  of  a  bar,  tn  iniuv',  those  parts  of 
the  Issir  ou  which  ttie  strras  falls,  as  the  first  and  thin) 
liArls  of  iIki  Utr  tn  dimmon  time, 
accentor  (ak-sen'tor),  n.  [Lh..  oue  who  sings 
with  another,  <  accinerr,  sing  to  or  with,  <  L. 


accept 

Accentortnas  (ak-tien-to-ii'na),  n.  tiL  [NL., 
<.<ecc«itor  +  -iB«r.]   A  subfamily  of  birds,  of 


the  order  1'axacrc*  and  family  SylriitUr,  includ- 
ing the  geuue  ' 
«ray,  18*0. 


IV  .St,ife,u( 

hich  see 


acccntnal  (ak-aen'tij-al),  a.  and  «.  [=  It. 

luale,  <  L.  as  if  'uccwittMlu!,  <  aceentus,  accent.] 
L  a.  Pertaining  to  accent ;  rhythmical. 

IH.ler.jt  9  cllotce  of  pr>M,  was  dictated  and  justified  liy 
Uie  orcnaiHii  poverty  of  hla  tuuthcr  UifiKUe. 

Lovrtl,  Araonii  my  llooka,  1st  ««r.,  p.  311 

The  term  flirtirale-  which  we  now  etnphty  to  distln- 
aTii^h  florid  from  siiuple  inel'Mjy  was  used  to  denufe  that 
wlilch  was  simply  rhythmical  or  oereniu  if. 

It'.  JViwii,  l^iftuy  on  Church  Muilr,  p.  a. 
Acccntnal  feot.  metiers,  eti-,.  those  in  whlcJi  the  rtirthml- 
cut  beat  or  ictus  coincides  with  the  syllabic  accent  or  xtress, 
aa  Ul  lU'steril  poetry  :  oiwiosed  touitdn/itatiee/eet,  meters, 
etc.,  Ill  which  the  ictus  fulls  upon  syllables  literally  lone 
or  iimhinfced  in  llltte,  as  Ul  aucletil  Oreek  and  Latin  poetry. 

IT.  n.    An  uccent-mnrk. 

accentuallty  (aWn-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  accentual. 

accentually  (ak-«en'tu-aUi),  atfr.  In  an  ac- 
centual manner;  with  regard  to  accent. 

accentuate  (ak-tsen*tu-ti(),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
rtrsvM/sKifcrf,  ppr.  acfrntuating.  [<  LL.  aiYtji- 
tuatun,  pp.  of  acccHtuarc  (>F.  ncivafnyr^Sp, 
aecMfiirirsI'g.  oecfri f«ur -  It.  aaxHtuar?),  <L 
aeccntwt,  accent :  see  accent,  ».]  1.  To  mark  or 
pronounce  with  an  accent  or  with  accent.; 
place  an  accent  or  accents  on. — 2.  Tnlny  stress 
upon;  emphasize;  give"  prominence  to';  murk 
as  of  importance:  as,  he  accentuated  the  views 
of  the  party  on  this  question. 

Still  more  loiicrcnJ  tints  this  effusive  welcome  to  a  Turk- 
ish official  in  Turkish  waters. 

>V.r»ni"i»A«y  Bee.,  Oct.  13,  1SK3,  p.  tin. 

accentoated  (uk-sen'tu-a-tedl,  p.  a.  Strongly 
marked;  strong;  prominent;  very  distinct : 
as,  uctcittMiUd  features; 
of  manner. 
The  diagnostic  value  ot  i 

accentuation  (ak-sen-tu-a'ahon),  »,  [<  LL.  <u> 
crHtHatio(M-),<acomtuare:  see  accentuate.]  1. 
The  act  of  accentuating  or  of  nmrkiug  accent 
or  stress  iu  speech  or  writing;  the  state  of  be- 
ing accented  or  accentuated. — 2.  The  mode  of 
indicating  accent ;  accentual  notation.— 3.  The 
act  of  enip>tiu<i/.iiig  or  laying  stress;  a  bring- 
ing into  prominence. 

A  perpetual  »tnUtili.||  afUT  the  aMract  Idea  or  law  of 
clmns-e.  the  eonstaiit  «r.-ejtfuu»ion,  as  It  is  islle.1,  ol  prla- 
clple  In  historical  writing  invariably  tuarkN  a  tiainjw  vlsw 
of  truth,  a  want  of  mastery  over  details,  nn,l  a  Mas  towards 
foregone  conclusiena.         .STuWw,  v.inst.  lllst.,  ||I.  si!L 

llieic  Is  nn  amen* iiatson  of  tho  distinctively  frnilnlno 
channslof  AUieuaiii  the  Karthenon  trleiej.  nay,  frosTotna 
aspisit  the  head  ts  alluoat  lioylsh  in  character, 

Tke  CVnfury,  XXVII.  17*. 

accentus  ak-sen'tus),  n.  [ML.:  see  arcviif.] 
In  ancient  church  mnvr/r.  that  part  of  the  service 
which  is  sung  or  recited  by  the  priest  and  hist 
assistants  at  the  altar,  in  'contradistinction  to 
amecNtus,  the  {tart  sung  by  the  whole  choir. 

accent  (ak-sept')7  r.  f.  [<MK.  acceptcn,  <OF. 
accepter,  aceptcr,  Y.  accepter  ~  Pr.  accentor  = 
8p.  actptar  =  Fg.  a<yeitar=  It.  aeetttare,  (L.  at- 
erptarc,  receive,  a  freii.  of  accipere,  pp.  ac- 
eeptwt,  receive,  tad,  to,  +  capere,  take:  sec rfli>- 


1  1.  To  take  or  rccelve(»omethingoffereil); 
receive  with  approbation  or  favor:  as,  he  ma<le 


an  offer  which 

Bless,  Lord, 
bands. 


ad,  to,  +  rawer!" ,  sing  ]  1.  In  rmiwic,  one  who 
sings  the  lending  purl. — 2.  [!•'.  accent! nr.]  In 
c/rhith.:  (a  I  [cii/i.J  A  genus  of  pusseriue  binls, 
family  Sytriida;  subfamily  .1. ■<•<  nt-irimr.    a.  „,..;. 

./I'-in.'i.  Hie  r,.r-,|..nii  li.-l;.  -.Ian-row,  hid-i-  wail.ler. 
slillllie-wllil!    1. 1    .lil-ne.  k.  -/.-'-,';,.  l-'lj.      v-i-/..  i-s- 

,,-,rrr„  -  ,\  „;,!,,,.  M.tiietimes  appli>-vl  to  I  lie 

golden-crowned   tliruxh  <n  nccn-liiri], 
uu>  ,cif<iiius,  a  \s » ■  ll-kii'.-vvts  pii.sM-rinc   bird  of 
the  United  .States,  of  Hie  fauuly  fylrtcvtida. 


d  accept  the  work  of  M' 
licnt  xsxiil.  it. 
If  you  <v«yt  them,  then  their  worth  is  un-st. 

Shak.,  T.  of  Oh-  S„  II  I. 

2.  To  take  (what  presents  itself  orwhat  befalls 
one):  accommodate  one's  self  to:  as,  to  acopt 
the  Mtuation. 

Itiev  carry  it  off  well.  thes«  fair  moving  mncinutn*.  anJ 
liki  nil  French  women  wxrpt  frankly  their  natural  <"'■ 
tutus.  >'r»T .  M*H- 

3.  To  listen  favorably  to;  grant. 

Sweet  prince.  tlielr  to.it.     Shot.,  Ulcll.  III.. lit  7- 

4.  To  receive  or  admit  sud  agree  to :  accede  or 
assent  to:  »«,  to  trc. pi  a  treaty,  it  propfvsa).  an 
amendment,  an  excuse: 
as,  I  ttrci  pt  of  the  terms. 

lit-  :Wonfsworth|  or-cif.-f  the  ciate  of  ftcednra  aod 

tir->therll.,..|  a.  he  would  It,.;  .r.v.^Je.f  tile  pt,l.-|alU»«»MI 
..I  n  lie-  rend  not.le  kiiif:  .  .  .  Wlio»e  reltfn  was  to  bribf  la 

the  i.r"l,l i-li  am 

W,/  iil,V-,„(,  Ut.  Hist,  of  vnh  Cent.,  I  vl. 
8.  Toreceive  inn  particular  sense ;  understand: 
as.  how  i*  Ibis  phrase  to  be  acc* pUdf—Q.  In 
r«i«.,  to  acknowledge,  by  signature,  as  calling 
for  lianueiit,  ami  thus  to  promise  to  pay:  as, 


i  trvatv,  a  propoM'.  im 
often  followed  by  of: 
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accept 

to  ac<rvt  a  bill  of  exchange,  that  is,  to  acknow- 
-  leiigvtoeobUfrationtopayitwhenaue.  Seea<v 
ffjifjiur. — 7.  In  a  deliberative  body,  to  receive 
as  a  sufficient  performance  of  the  duty  with 
which  im  officer  or  a  committee  has  been 
charged;  receive  for  further  action:  as,  the 
1  oi  the  committee  was  accepted.  -  syn.  1. 


report  Of  th< 

aeceptt  iak-**pt'),  p.  o.  [<  ME.  accept,  <  L.  ac 
trfiiiu.  pp.  of  acciperc,  accept:  see  accept,  r.] 


,  or  wel  pte.j  nk-r,  I  hauc  herd  thee. 

Wycl\f,  2  Cor.  vi.  & 
We  will  suddenly 
Put  mr  «crtj.(  and  peremptory  answer. 

S»ar.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  » 
[1.  Uk  tatter  passage  tbe  word  ha.  been  taken  to  mean 

acceptability  (ak-Mp-U^bimi),  n.    [<  accept- 
ahlr:  see  -Miry.]  The  qualify  of  being  accept- 
ed!*'or  agreeable;  aoceptableness. 
acceptable  (nk-sep'ta-bL  formerly  ak'sep-tA- 
[<  ME.  i 


bl !,«■  [< ME.  acceptable,  <  L.  acceptabilis,  wor- 
thy of  acceptance,  <  acceptart,  receive :  see 
acrrpf.]  Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of  being 
1  or  received  with  pleasure;  hence, 
to  the  receiver  (gratifying;  agreeable; 


i.  tpteil 

pleasing. 


:  as,  an 


j  present. 

t  thou  )e 
SJoit. 

I  la  be  my  help, 
fit,  su  acceptable,  so  divine.       Milhm,  P.  L , 

acceptablenesa  (ak-e*p'U-bl-nes), n. 

* ' '  lability. 

acceptably  (ak-eep'ta-bli),  adc.   In  an 
»Mo  manner;  in  a 
satisfaction. 


,'  L  is>. 


accept- 
or give 


;»3 

8.  The  state  of  being  accepted  or  acceptable ; 
favorable  regard ;  hence,  credence ;  belief. 

This  U  »  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  (it  all  a«rjJa/ioii, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  Into  the  wiwld  to  save  sinners. 

1  Tim.  i,  ir.. 

Some  things  ...  an-  notwithstanding  of  bi>  great  die- 
nlty  and  arcrptation  with  God.  Hooker.  Ecclcs.  Pol.,  IL 
(Kldiant  Cromwell]  spake  also  with  general  aw^ation 
and  applause  when  he  made  hia  speech  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, even  far  beyond  the  Lord  rynes. 

IJuoted  by  Ltiwell,  Among  my  llouks,  lit  per.,  p.  £61. 

3.  The  meaning  or  sense  in  which  a  word  or 
statement  is  taken  or  understood:  as,  this  term 
in  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  acceptation. 

Genius  la  a  word  which,  in  c 
much  further  than  to  the  object*  of  taste.  U. 
-  Syn.  ^CMplaiwr,  Aeee)<t«ncv,  Acceptation.  These 
wonts  have  been  uwl  interchangeably  but  Uiere  la  a 
marked  tendency  to  Ma*  nmptaiuy  for  the  act  of  accept- 
ing, and  accfiSirtiim  fur  tbe  state  of  being  accepted,  ucer/if- 
aney  having  liccvinic  rare,  or  being  restricted  to  poetic  use. 

It  1*  in  vain  to  ataiul  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of 
a  word  which  la  supported  by  ao  much  anil  ao  rrapectable 
authority.        Whitney,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  41. 

To  reanimate  this  drooping  but  Dlvlno  truth  of  human 
regeneration,  by  lifting  It  out  of  It*  almoM  wholly  lapsed 
and  llfclca*  —  liecauw  merely  ritual  —  private  aarytatuM, 
iuul  giving  it  a.  irrandcr  nubile  application. 

//.  Jamr*,  Sub*,  and  Sliad.,  p.  1M. 

accepted  (ak-sep'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Acceptable; 
chosen;  appointed. 

Heboid,  now  In  tlw  accepted  time;  behold,  now  la  Uie 
day  of  aalvatlon.  '£  Cor.  vl.  i. 

2.  In  com.,  received  or  acknowledged  as  bind- 
ing: often  abbreviated  to  a.  or  J.  See  accept- 
aHce,  1  (c)  (2): 

accepter  (ak-*ep'tor),  it.   1.  A  person  who  ac- 

copte.  Specifically,  in  oom,,  the  neraon  who  accept*  a 
bill  otexcliangeai>aji  to  hdnd  hinwelf  to  iiay  the  aumapeci- 
in  It.   Jin  this  apeciHe  acnae  moat  frequently  written 


accenRlon 

To  call  ont  or  forth;  summon,  as  an  armv. 
Hall.  [Kare.J 

Saccesa  lak'sea,  formerly  ak-ses'),  n.  [<  ME. 
acccx,  ak-iiis,  arc*  (nearly  ulwaya  in  nenme  fl), 
<  OF.oeeea  (also  spelled  a«w,  acevt,  ache*,  ajcts), 
approach,  attack,  K.  accex  —  Hp.  accejta  =  l'g. 
It.  aceesxo,  <  L.  aoctwvtw,  approach,  passage,  in- 
creaao,  <  acoedcre,  go  to :  see  accede.}  1.  A 
coming  to;  near  approach ;  admittance 
sion :  as,  to  gain  acec£x  to  a  prince. 

We  are  denied  aecew  nnto  hi*  penon. 

Shot.,  t  Hcil  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Means  of  approach  or  admission;  way  of 
entrance  or  passage  to  anything:  as,  the  accent 
is  through  a  massive  door  or  a  long  corridor,  or 
by  a  neck  of  land. 

All  w»  throng-d.  Ifittan,  P.  L,  1.  T6I. 

Tli mi  cloaed  Iter  aeecat  to  tlie  wealllUer  fartna. 

Tennyon,  Aylmer'a  I 

3.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 
During  coverture  oeof«  of  the  hualMind  .ball  he  ] 


A  leclie  afkon**11 


acceptance  (ak-eep'tan«),  n.  [<  OP.  acceptance  : 
<»x  ucenifrtitf.]  1 .  The  act  of  accepting,  or  tbe 
(act  of  being  accepted,  (a)  The  act  of 
mxlTing  anything  offered ;  a  receiving  with 
ur  Mtiataction ;  favorable  recepUon. 

Taey  >hall  coroe  up  with  occrjicaiaoi  on  mine  altar. 


it.  7 

Mid  Willi  huu  flnua  no  aceopfaiurr.  Mitlm,  P.  L.,v.6aa 

I '41  The  act  of  recel  vlng  and  aaaentlng  to  something  ttated 
nr  profiounded,  aa  a  theory,  etc.  (c)Tbe  act  of  agreeing 
&  tersaa  or  propmala,  and  thereby  becoming  bound.  Spe* 
itaiaU)  —  (1)  In  taie,  an  agreeing  to  the  offer  or  contract  of 
u»iUht  by  ftonae  act  which  nlnda  the  penon  In  law.  Tliua, 
tf  4  perain  receiving  an  eatate  In  reinaliider  takea  rent  on 
a  Icaar  mail*  by  ht»  prnteceaaor.  thli  ta  an  oeery *ai«r«  of  Uie 
tcmu  of  the  lease,  and  hinds  the  party  receiving  to  abide 
bytbetennaof thclraaei.  fZ)Ineojit,aneris^igetu«nt,by tlie 

ST».  no  wbovn  a  kit  1 1  of  exchangtj  la  drawn ,  to  pay  the 
D :  oeaalty  made  by  the  person  writing  the  worn  *'  Ac- 
orpled"  acreaa  the  bill  and  signing  hia  name,  or  ■  Imply 
ariliitt;  hia  name  aovjaa  or  at  the  end  of  the  bllL  Ac- 
cvtaaacei  are  of  three  principal  Idhda :  priamtf  or  wa- 
vualiW.  when  no  limiting  or  unattfytng  words  are  added  ; 
tyrrvkL  when  expressed  a*  payable  at  some  particular 
4ajuk ;  and  qtuliied,  wlicn  ciprcaaad  to  be  for  a  leu  aum 
thsa  that  for  which  tbe  bill  was  originally  drawn,  or  when 
asae  variation  in  the  time  or  mode  of  payment  la  lntro- 
•iaced.  Acceptance  npru  pnteM,  or  /or  Aoiwir,  la  acccpt- 
4i*t  by  tome  taird  person,  after  protest  for  non-accept- 
*i.t  by  the  drawee,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  honor  of 
uk  drawer  or  of  some  partjcnlsx  Indorecr. 
2.  A  bill  of  exchange  that  has  been  accepted, 
or  the  sum  contained  in  it. —  3t.  The  sense  in 
which  a  word  or  expression  is  understood ; 
(ignineatiou ;  meaning ;  acceptation. 

lu  aaacrtlon  .  .  .  under  the  common  oeorpfance  of  it 
loi  mUy  false  bat  odluaa.  South. 

Acctptanoe  with  God,  In  (AeoL,  forglvemeaa  of  sins  and 

"cepUno  Into  Ood's  favor.  Syn.  Acceptance,  Accept. 
dary.  AretfJation.   Sec  aeceptalwu 

(ak-»p'tan^i),  «u   The  act  of  ac- 
to  receive  or 


Here's  a  proof  of  gift. 
But  here's  no  preof,  sir,  of  nrcejAa ncyr. 

i#r«.  Uroiraini;  Aurora  Lcigli,  U.  1047. 
Acceptaney,  Acceptance,  Acceptation.    See  acecp- 

(ak-sep'tant).  u.  mid  H.  [<  P.  <if> 
<  L.  acceplan{t-)»,  ppr.  of  acceptarc: 
x*  accept.}  I.  a.  Receptive.  X.  E.  D. 

LL  ».  1.  Ono  who  accepts;  an  acaepter. 
Spr.*inealiy — 2.  [cop.]  Ono  of  the  Prouch  bish- 
»p"  and  clergy  who  accepted  the  bull  Uniguni- 
tu-.  nyiird  in  1713  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  against 
th*  Jansenuta. 

ion  (ak-sep-ta'shon),  n.  [  =  Sp.  arv;>- 
iHg.  <i<v>if«f'rj'«  =  It.  aecettaiione,  <  L.  us 
it  •arcrii(<jf<o(n-))  <  accejitare,  receive:  see  «r- 
"J'f-l  It.  The  act  of  accepting  or  receiving; 
reefption  ;  acceptance  :  as,  the  aecrpUttiim  of  ti 
inint  ■ 

Aij  arc  rewarded  wltlvlllie  coldlleas  of  acceptation. 


2t.  One  who  favors  unduly;  a 

Ood  is  no  a£'l*f  of  ph|*J,1* ;  mli>Kt  richta  nor  poverty 
are  a  moans     procure  ^ffi™^^  Sermons,  UH  ax. 

acceptllate  (ak-eop'ti-lnt),  r.  ».;  pret,  and  pp. 
acceptilatctl,  ppr.  acccptitatin{i.  [<  acccpttux- 
fiVim.]  To  discharge  (a  debt)  by  oc copula- 
tion. 

acceptilation  (ak-sep-ti-la'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  <Jc- 
eepttlati(i(n-),  also  written  separately  aceevti 
tatio(tt-),  a  formal  discharging  from  a  debt,  lit. 
a  bearing  of  a  receipt:  accepti,  gen.  of  accep- 
tum,  a  receipt,  pp.  ncut.  of  accipcre,  receive 
(seeococ7>f,  r.):  /atio(R-),  a  bearing,  <  latus,  pp., 
associated  with  J'crrc  —  E.  tcarl :  see  ablatiee, 
and  cf.  legislation.]  1.  In  civil  and  .S'rotir  laic, 
the  verbal  extinction  of  a  verbal  contract, 
with  a  declaration  that  the  debt  has  been  paid 
when  it  has  not,  or  the  acceptance  of  some- 
thing merely  imaginary  in  satisfaction  of  a  ver- 
bal contract.  Wharton.  Hfnce — 2t.  In  theol., 
the  free  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Qod,  for  Christ's 
sake.  The  word  (aaceptitatio)  was  used  by  Duns  Scotns, 
in  whose  writings  it  first  appears  as  a  theological  term,  to 
signify  tlie  doctrine  that  God  acucpta  the  sufferings  of 
I'hrlat  aa  a  satisfaction  to  Justice,  though  In  strictneaa 
they  are  not  so,  as  opposed  to  Uie  notion  that  Chriat's 
soffrrlngs  were  Infinite,  and  Uierefore  a  full  and  actual 
aatlafaction  for  Uie  sins  of  mankind. 

Our  Justtncatton  which  cornea  by  Christ  la  by  imputa- 
tion and  txectptUntwn,  by  grace  and  favour. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ana.  to  B]k.  of  Rochester. 

accept! OBt  (ak-sep'shrjn),  n.  [<  ME.  acccpciovn, 
<OP.  ocerpMoa  =  8p.  acepcion  =  Pg.  aceepcSo, 
<  L.  ac«-pfio(i»-),  <  accipcre,  receive :  see  accept.} 

1.  Acceptation. 

Tlie  diverse  oen-uttoMS  of  Words  which  the 
call  suppositious  effect  no  hoinoiiymy. 

BurycTwdtciue,  traiu.  by  a  Gentleman,  I.  nvL  12. 
That  thU  hath  been  wlremcd  the  due  and  proper  ae- 
eeption  of  this  word,  I  shall  testify. 

Hammond,  Fundamental*. 

2.  The  act  of  favoring  unequally ;  preference. 
For  areeyirtoiiN*  of  persooncs,  that  is.  to  puttc  oon  lil- 

fore  another  wiUioute  desert,  is  not  anentis  God. 

H'yWi/,  Rom.  it.  II. 
acceptivet  (ak-sep'tiv),  a.    lieady  to  accept. 
Tlie  people  generally  are  very  acceptite  ami  apt  to  n\+ 
plaud  any  meritalile  work. 


4.  Addition;  increase;  accession. 

I,  from  tlrn  Intlurnce  of  thy  looks,  receive 

A<e,  u  In  every  virtue.  Milton,  P.  I.,  l«.  310, 

5.  The  attack  or  return  of  a  fit  or  paroxysm  of 
disease,  as  of  a  fever;  accession. 

Clutuctr,  Tnithia,  II.  1&7S. 
The  first  aeteia  looked  like  an  apoplexy. 

Bp.  Burner,  HisU  of  Own  Times. 
Ilye  most  efficient  and  certain  means  for  stimulation  the 
cerebral  cortex,  In  order  to  provoke  an  epileptic  aecejte, 
ia  ctrctrtntlon.  jtfirn.  ami  SeuroL,  \'I.  B. 

6.  Tbe  approach  of  the  priest  to  the  altar  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  cucharist.— 7. 
In  canon  late,  a  right  to  a  certain  benefice  at 
somo  future  time,  now  in  abeyance  through 
lack  of  required  age  or  some  other  conditions : 
if  in  abeyance  through  actual  possession  of 
another,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion, tiers  coadjutor,  l'mjrtu  It  a  right.  In  virtue  of 
some  previous  stipulation,  to  a  benefice  resigned  before 
entered  upon ;  reared,  to  a  benefice  actually  renounced. 
The  Council  of  Trent  and  succeeding  pupca  aMIshod 
such  titles,  as  tending  to  make  benefices  hereditary  I  since 
then  they  have  existed  In  Roman  Catholic  conntrtos  only 
in  particular  Instance*  and  by  a  apm  lal  pontifical  prirtkare. 
—  Pray sr  of  humble  access,  a  prayer  said  by  the  eels- 
brant  hi  hia  own  behalf  and  In  that  of  tho  people  before 
communicating.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  litur- 


gies  it  is  used  shortly 
In  tlie  present  Book  of 


Conaecratbin. 

accesaarily,  accessarinesa, 

rt/y,  aecem>rine*s,  etc. 

accessary  (ak-«cs'a-ri  or  ak'scs-a-ri),  n.  [<  L. 
as  if  'aceexaarius,  (aecessn*,  access:  see  access. 
Now  mixed  with  acerjwory.  a.  and  n.  Strictly 
the  noun  (a  person)  should  be  accessary,  the 
adj.  (and  noun,  a  thing)  accetuoty;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  too  fine  to  be  maintained.  See  -ary, 
-ory.j"    Same  as  accessory. 

accessibility  (ak-ses-i-biri-ti),  «.  f=P.  ac- 
cessibilite  =  It.  accessibilita,  <  LIj.  accessibili- 
td(  f-)a,  <  accessibilis,  accessible :  we  accessible.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  I 
of  admitting  approach. 

accessible  (ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  [=P. 
8p.  accexible  =  Pg.  aeeexsirel  =  It.  aectttibile, 
<  liU.  accemibilis,  accessible,  <  L.  arcessus,  pp.  of 
acccdere,  ^o  to,  approach:  see  accede.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  approached  or  reached ;  easy  of 

cessibk  town  or  mountain ;  tho  place  is  < 
bit  by  a  concealed  path. 


It.  Juruon,  Cose  ia  Altered,  11.  7. 

accepter  iak-sep't4>  or  -ti'-r),  ».  [After  L.  ac- 
ceptor, one  who  receives,  <  tweiperc,  receive : 
see  accept,  r.]  Hume  a<  ampler,  but  more 
fre<iuent  in  commercial  and  lennluso  Acceptor 


supra  protest,  a  r«-r«nn.  not  a  part  v  Imu  bill  of  evebalige 
w  hich  has  been  jirote*t<-*l ,  who  accept*  it  for  the  honor  of 
the  drawer  or  of  an  liivlorser,  thereby  agreeing  to  jjuiy  it  if 


the  drawee 
acceptress  (ak-sep'tres),  «. 
[Hare.] 

accerset  (ak-si  rs')i  r  '■  I>.  ncerrsrrr.  com- 
monly arcesscrc  (j)rctix  ar-,  <  ail-,  to),  summon, 
cause  to  come,  <  accedere,  come:  see  accede.] 


ble.  .  .  .  most  socialile. 
Barrow,  Works,  I.  SOU. 
Proofs  aeceeeibtt  to  al  I  the  w  i  irld. 

HucMe,  Hist,  llvllliatlon,  I.  L 

accessibly  (ak-ses'i-bli),  ath.  In  an  accessi- 
ble manner ;  so  as  to  be  accessible. 

(uk-rxtsh'on),  n.  [=  P. acmun'on,  <  OF. 
i  =  Sp.  occx'jnfm  =  Pg.  accessdo  =  It. 
,  <  L.  accessio(n-),  a  going  to,  an  ap- 
proach, attack,  increase,  <  accessus,  pp.  of  ac- 
eetlcrc,  go  to:  see  accede.]  1.  A  coining,  as 
into  the  possession  of  a  right  or  station ;  nttaiu- 
tuent;  entrance;  induction:  as,  the  ncrvjwtoin 
of  the  people  to  political  power,  or  to  the  ballot ; 
accession  to  ail  estate,  or  to  the  throne. 

The  king,  at  hia  acceaeion,  takes  an  oath  to  maintain  all 
ibc  right*,  liberties,  franchises,  anil  custom*,  written  or 
unwritten.  J.  Attaini.  Work*.  IV.  37(5. 

2.  The  act  of  acceding,  as  bv  assent  or  agree- 
ment; consent:  junction;  adhesion:  as,  <j<rr.«. 
sion  to  a  demand  or  proposal;  ihelr  accession 
to  the  party  or  confederacy  was  a  great  guiu. 

IVN'Uring  tlirtr  aci)iile*enK-e  In  mid  accrtoion  to  the 
determination  made  by  i"i>ii.7i  m. 

WMiam.,  Ilirt.  V  cnnoiit,  p.  ta   (.V.  L.  D.) 


Digitized  by  L^oogle 


accession 

8.  Increase  by  something  added ;  that  which 
is  added;  augmentation;  addition:  as,  an  ac- 
cession of  wealth,  territory,  or  numbers 

The  only  acorsriwi  which  the  Human  tropin"  received 
wan  the  province  of  Britain.  ViMf/n. 

The  rule  log  drew  an  uuusually  large  ortrmm  of  guest* 
around  the  Christinas  ' 


.  r,     i.  is;,. 

4.  In  /aic,  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance 
which  receives  an  addition  by  growth  or  by  the 
application  of  labor  has  a  right  to  tho  thing 
added  or  to  the  improvement,  as  an  additiou 
to  a  " 


louse  made  by  a  tenant  under  un  ordinary 
—  5.  In  wed.,  the  attack,  approach,  or 
commencement  of  a  disease;  access.— 6,  In 
the  election  of  a  pope,  the  transference  of  votes 
from  one  candidate  to  another,  when  the  scru- 
tiny has  not  resulted  in  a  choice.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this  is  called  an  acccssit  (which 
oee).— peed  of  accession,  tn  S&lt  taw,  s  deed  execnted 
by  the  cr»iliu>ri  nf  a  bankrupt,  by  which  they  approve  of 
a  trust  given  by  their  debtor  (or  the  general  behoof,  and 
hind  themselves  to  concur  in  the  plan*  proposed  fur  cxtri- 
eating  hi*  nflnirv  fiyn.  S.  Consent,  cofnpllsnce,  assent, 
acijulsscence. — 3.  Increase,  addition,  increment,  exten- 
sion, augmentation. 

tccesaional  (ak-seah'ou-al),  a.  [=Pp.  acees- 
sumal,  <  L.  as  if  "accettionatit :  see  a««ssioi».] 
Consisting  in  or  due  to  accession;  giving  in- 
or  enlargement ;  additional. 

1  regard  that,  rather,  ai  a  superinduced,  collateral,  at- 
~"  r  of  |rrcalhe*a. 

R.  CtxmU,  Addresses,  p.  (.22. 

accesait  (ak-ses'it),  n.  [L.,  he  has  como  near, 
3d  pera.  sing,  pert .  ind.  of  aceedere,  to  como  to  or 
near:  see  acwiic.]  1.  In  English  and  other  col- 
leges, a  certificate  or  prize  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent of  second  (or  lower)  merit:  as,  second 
aceaait,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  aeeearit. — 3.  In  the 
election  of  a  pope,  an  opportunity  given  the 
members  of  the  conclave,  after  each  ballot,  to 
re  vine  their  votes. 

Every  morning  a  lisllc/t  la  cast,  fallowed  In  the  evening 
b)  un  -asauuft"  ;  that  la,  1/  Ui?  ninndrui  ballot  tiaa  1-1  to 
no  result,  any  of  the  elector*  Is  allowed  to  tranafer  lib 
vote  lo  that  one  of  the  candidates  "bom  h«  can  expect 
thereby  to  get  elected.        Setuuf-Btnaa,  Kttcyc. ,  I.  621. 

acces&iver  (ak-ees'iv),  a.  [OIL.  acccssiwi 
(rare,  and  special  sense  uncertain,  but  lit. '  ad- 
ditional'), CL.  acceMus,  addition:  see  aeeow.] 
Additional ;  contributory. 

(tod  "  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  win  1-nrn  Mind  "  and 
had  Increased  this  csveity  by  his  own  omesrira  and  exues- 
sire  wickedness.  Are.  T.  Adamt,  Works,  II.  Sit. 

accessorial  (ak-«e-s6'ri*l),  a.    Pertaining  to 
as,  accemorial  agency. 

I  not  enough  to  convict  liitnt 
H.  ChoaJt.  lildrwanai.  p.  Stt, 

acceasorlly  (iik-soa'g-ri-li  or  ak'ae-so-ri-li),  adv. 
In  tho  manner  of  an  accessory;  not  as  princi- 
pal, but  as  a,  subordinate  agent.  Also  written 
actxstarily. 

acceaaorineas  ( ak^es ' o-ri-neg  or  ak'se-so-ri- 
nes),  <•>  The  state  of  being  accessory,  or  of 
being  or  acting  as  an  accessory.  Also  written 
r  u' or  *srl  r*i  ftsss. 

accosaorios  <  uV-ge-so'ii-ns),  a.  and  n.  ;  pi.  acces- 
sorii  (-1).  [lIU:  see  accessory.]  In  asat,  ac- 
cessory, or  an  accessory.  Applied-  (a)  To  several 
muscles:  as,  musculo*  scccssuriut  ad  aacro-lumbalcm, 
the  accessory  muscle  of  the  ascro-lnrabalU,  passing.  In 
man.  by  successive  slips,  from  the  si*  lower  to  the  six 
tipper  ribs ;  arcessorll  orlitcularts  nipertorea,  scceex  r.l 
orbicularis  Inferjnrea,  certain  miperlnr  and  Inferior  addi- 
tional or  accessary  muscular  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  oris 
muscle  of  man :  fleior  geceavrrins,  the  accessory  flexor  of 
the  sola  of  the  foot  of  man,  arising  by  two  hoadt  from  the 
os  calcls  or  uerl-bone,  ami  inserted  into  the  tsndon  uf 
the  long  flexor  of  the  toe*  (flexor  tongus  dlgttoram).  (6) 
To  the  eleventh  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  abo  called  the 
spinal  accessory  nerves.  They  give  tllaments  to  the  vagus, 
and  innervate  the  aterotvmasrluid  snd  trapezius  muscles. 

accessory  (ok-ees'p-rl  or  ak'eo-ev-ri),  a.  and  a. 
[=  F.  accttmire  =  Hp.  acccsorio  =  Pg.  It.  rrrwi- 
torto,  <  ML.  acottsvrius,  <  L.  acccuswijjtp.  of  ac- 
eedete :  see  accede,  and  cf .  aceaaary.']  JL  a.  1 .  (Of 
persona.)  Acceding;  contributing;  aiding  in 
producing  soiuo  effect,  or  acting  in  gubordi na- 
tion to  the  principal  agent:  usually  in  a  bad 
sense :  as,  accessory  to  a  felony.  Technically, 
in  law,  it  implies  aiding  without  being  present 
at  the  act.— 3.  (Of  things.)  («)  Contributing  to 
a  general  effect ;  Aiding  in  certain  acts  or  effects 
in  a  secondary  manner;  belonging  to  something 
else  as  principal ;  accompanying:  as,  accessory 
sounds  in  music;  accegsorv  musclee.  (b)  Ad- 
ditional, or  of  the  nature  of  un  appendagu :  us, 
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accessory  buds  are  developed  by  the  side  of  or 
above  the  normal  axillary  bud  Accessory  action, 

in  Scv44  fate,  an  action  in  9»»nv  degree  *iiliMtrvb:nt  or  an- 
cillary to  another  action.  -  Accessory  contract,  oon 
iumUi  tor  the  purpose  of  ajwuriiig  the  |ivTfomiam«  of  a 
prior  contract,  citlier  by  tike  same  ]Mirties  tir  by  otliera, 
such  as  a  MirrtyMhlp,  a  mortgage,  or  a  idedge.  liou n'er.  - 
Accessory  dials,  tlic  thin,  •lighlly  dim.  and  anisotrupous 
ditk  seen  near  the  intermediate  dlak  lu  certain  foncu 
ami  condltioni  of  airisled  inuscle  llrxm.— Accessory 
,  tbiMM!  fraits  a  conalderable  porti<m  of  uhoae  lab- 
is  dlatinct  frotu  tlie  eetHl  veetel  atul  fonned  of  Uie 
arcrescrnt  luid  nuoculent  calvx,  or  torus,  or  receptacle, 
bracts,  etc.- Accessory  munr.les  8ee  aaxMmrrivt. -  Ac- 
cessory obligation,  an  obligtition  Incidental  or  autmr- 
dluatc  to  another  oldursllou.  Thus,  an  obtigstloii  fur  tlie 
regular  iiayriient  of  Interest  i>  occrourtr  to  tlie  obugatloii 
to  jaiy  the  prliH-iiwl :  a  mortgage  to  secure  paytucut  uf 
abuudi»aa«twTifbi  the  Umd.— Accessory  vaJves,  Lu 


Phtimt  tHtfvcntu, 


tool.,  small  additional  valves,  ai  Uiote  placed  Bear  the 
umboues  of  tlie  genua  Pholat  among  inoilusks.—  8plnal 
accessory  nerves,  in  anal.,  the  eleventh  pair  nf  cranial 
uenea.  See  dowsontu. 

TT,  n. ;  pi.  acrestorics  (-riz).  1.  In  lair,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  not  by  committing 
the  offense  in  person  or  as  a  principal,  nor  by 
being  present  at  its  commission,  but  by  being 
in  some  other  way  concerned  therein,  as  by  ad- 
vising or  inciting  another  to  commit  tho  crime, 
or  by  concealing  the  offender  or  in  any  way 
helping  him  to  escape  puniahment.  An  aoMMery 
te/ore  the  /art  Is  one  who  counsels  or  Incites  another  to 
commit  n  felony,  and  wlw  is  nut  present  when  the  act  Is 
does ;  <i/>«r  <Ae  /net,  one  whu  receives  and  conceals,  or  In 
any  w*>  u»Mau,  tl>«  offender,  knowing  him  to  have  com- 
ndtted  a  felony,  la  high  treason  and  misdemeanor,  by 
English  law,  there  are  no  accossoriea,  all  lmplfc»t>xl  t«  inj 
treated  as  principals.  Be*  aUtttr. 

An  aeMSJory  Is  one  who  participates  In  a  felony  too  re- 
motely to  be  deemed  a  principal.  h't*ti..'p. 

In  that  state  [Maaaachitsetts),  too,  tbs  alder  and  abettor, 
who  at  common  law  would  hsvc  been  bat  a  mere  aeMs- 
•oey,  may  bs  Indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive 
felony,  without  any  regard  to  the  indictment  or  conviction 
of  the  principal.  An*.  Cyc,  L  68. 

The  prevailing  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  that  there  may 
be  principal*  and  oeesasenst  to  a  crime,  has  no  amtMca. 
tlon  whatever  to  treaaon.  .dm.  Cr/c.,  X\ .  s&l. 

2.  That  which  accedes  or  belongs  to  some- 
thing else  as  its  principal ;  a  subordinate  part 
or  object;  an  accompaniment. 

The  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  tn  groat  part  but  aa 
tttmry  to  the  command  of  the  sea.  Sown,  Cawys,  nix. 
The  aspect  and  awssaovies  of  a  den  of  baudlttt  Cerfyfe. 

3.  In  the.fIno<irfg,  an  object  represented  which 
is  not  a  main  motive  or  center  of  interest,  but 
is  introduced  to  balance  the  composition  or  in 
some  way  enhance  its  arti»tic 
In  a  portrait,  f 
ixroevjury. 


In  painting  tho  picture  of  an  Oriental,  the  pipe  and  the 
coffee-cup  arc  IndlspensabLe  goresrerus. 

D.  Taylor,  lauds  of  the  Seraccn,  p.  17&. 
[Ill  all  uses  interchangeable  with  accessary,  but 
accessory  is  more  common.}  =  gyn.  1.  Abetter,  ac- 
complice. See  the  defLultloivt  of  these  wonts, 
acciaccatnra  ( iit-chlak-kB-td'ra),  n.  [It.;  Ut.,  the 
effect  of  crushing,  <  acdaccare,  bruise,  crush, 
<  aeciare,  mince,  hash,  (  accia,  an  ax,  <  L.  ogcio, 
an  ax :  see  tur1.]  In  mutie :  (a)  A  grace-note 
one  half  step  below  a  principal  note,  struck  at 
the  same  time  with  the  principal  noto  and  im- 
mediately left,  while  the  latter  is  hold,  tteforo  a 
single  note  it  is  Indicated  In  the  same  manner  as  the  snort 
appoggUtara  ;  iwture  a  note  of  a  chord  it  is  liidk-s tod  by 


rrfften. 


accidental 

We  carried  an  aandenoe,  or  a  grammar,  far  form 

Lamb.  Christ'!  UuspllaL 
Hence — S.  The  rudiments  of  any  subject. 

The  poets  who  were  just  then  learning  the  accufciuw 
of  their  art        Lowril,  Among  my  Hooka.  2d  ser-,  il 

accidance^t  (nk'ni-tleus),  n.  (<  ME.  »w4  nee, 
<OF.  uttklenrr,  <H  acc«feNfitf,  a  ehance,  a 
caoual  event,  <  accid*n(t-)s,  ppr.  of  aceuhre, 
happen :  soo  aceUtent.']  A  fortuitous  circum- 
stance ;  an  accident. 

accident  iak'si-<lent),  ».  [<ME.  accKfotf,  <  OF. 
accident,  F.  rtcxnvlcitf  b=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  accideuii;  < 
L.  accitleu(t-)»,  an  accident,  chance,  misfor- 
tune, prop.  ppr.  of  acctrfrrc,  fall  upon,  befall, 
happen,  ciuuice,  <  ad,  to,  u|miu,  +  eaderr,  fall : 
see  cadence,  fowl,  and  chance]  1.  In  general, 
anything  that  happens  or  begins  to  be  without 
design,  or  a»  an  unforeseen  effect ;  that  which 
falls  out  by  chance ;  a  fortuitous  event  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  acHdtnU  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  talc.       S»o«, .  Tempest,  v.  1 . 

under  the  blindest  mvi- 
the  worda  retained. 

bt  t/utHony,  Style.  L 

2.  Specifically,  an  undesirable  or  unfortunate 
happening;  an  undesigned  harm  or  injury ;  a> 
casualty  or  mishap.  In  Uml  sue,  an  accident  Is:  <«> 
An  event  happening  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  the  person  by  wbnss  agency  it  was  caused.  It  differs 
from  nuefags.  In  that  the  hitter  always  supposes  tho 
operation  of  the  will  of  the  agent  In  producing  the  event, 
although  tlut  will  is  caused  by  erroneous  impreaslona  on 
the  mind,  ftlir.  Hnngtan.  See  mistake.  (»)  AomcUmca, 
la  a  loose  sense,  sny  event  thst  takes  place  without  one's 
foresight  or  expectation,  (c)  Specifically,  In  equity  prac 
tlce,  an  event  which  to  not  the  result  of  personal  negll* 
cilice  or  uiiaconO-.icl- 

3.  The  operation  of  chance;  an  undesigned 
contingency :  a  happening  without  intentional 
causation ;  'chance ;  fortune :  as,  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  aevufent;  I  was  there  by  accident. 

as  oft  as  merit. 


All  of  then>.  in  his 
dent,  or  the  biuul 


Shot.,  T.  and  C,  Hi.  S_ 

■of  stupu  i^lS!!0* to  *D*£. 

4t.  That  which  exists  or  occurs 
something  unusual  or  phenomenal ;  i 
mon  occurrence  or  appearance. 

Koon  areidmt  lot  noon  adversites 

Was  seyn  In  her.     CAaaw,  t-'lsrk's  Tale,  1.  C07. 
The  aw<rf>nf  was  loud,  and  here  before  thee 
VTHh  rueful  cry.  MiUm.  S.  A.,  1.  1642. 


5.  Irrefnilantv 
Any  chance,  untx 


abruptntfls. 
quality  or  cln 


0.) 


The  hujiii)  swciaewls  of  old  English  houses. 

H.  Jam**,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  2B2. 
{t»)  An  irri>(rnliu-tt>-  of  surface :  an  undulation :  as,  tlie 
enemy  «•«  tsvored  by  the  aaridenle  of  the  ground. 
6.  A  non-essential.  In  iosn'c  (tnuulatLon  of  Or.  na- 
SaSipev) :  (a)  Any  predicate,  mark,  character,  or  wrtatrvor 
Is  In  a  subject  or  inheres  in  a  substance :  in  this  aenso 
opposed  to  Ai&efsnce.  (s)  A  character  which  may  ho 
present  in  or  absent  from  a  member  of  a  natural  class :  in 
this  sense  it  Is  one  of  the  five  predicables,  vis.,  genua,  dif- 
ference, species,  property,  accident.  Accidents  are  divided) 
into  scfiaroefe  and  trwryarasfa.  The  distinction  between 
an  inteseinioie  occitfenf  and  a  property  Is  hot  clear. 

If  two  or  three  hundred  men  are  to  be  found  who  can- 
not live  out  of  Madeira,  that  inability  would  still  lie  an 
and  a  peculiarity  of  each  of  them. 

J.  II.  Newman,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p  sa. 


7.  In  gram.,  a  variation  or  inflection  of  a  word, 
not  essential  to  its  primary  signification,  but 
marking  a  modification  of  its  relation,  as  | 
■Msdcweei. 


der,  number,  and  ease 
(In  Mslayl  the  noun  has  n< 
A.  .V.  Cust 


the  chord  under  the  note  to 
which  It  belongs.  It  Is  now  ut«-d  only  lu  organ-music 
(A)  More  f rtHjuently,  a  short  appoggiatura.  See 
apptiggia  tnra. 

accidence'  (ak'si-dgne),  n.  [A  misspelling  of 
acciiUmtt,  pi.,  or  an  nccom.  of  L.  accidentia, 
neut.  pi.,  uk  a«i<ictirv'J  of  L.  accidentia,  fern, 
sing. :  see  accWcnf.  fi.l  1.  That  part  nf  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  the  Occidents  or  inflection 
of  words;  a  small  book  containing  tho  rudi- 
ments of  grammar. 

1  .  .  .  never  yet  did  learn  mine  itrndrncs. 

Je*»  Tuyfor  (the  Water-ftietji 


gen- 

Soe 

Aoroiffits. 

Mod.  Ijuigs.  B.  Ind.,  p.  134. 

Chapter  of  aeddsnta  See  cAapfer.— Conversion  by 
accident.  See  ctmvmvm.  -EfllClent  cause  by  acci- 
dent. Bee  cowsr.—  Fallacy  Of  accident.  See  falUtey. 
-8yn,  1.  Clianco,  mischance,  lutp,  niislutp,  fortune,  mis- 
fortune, lurk,  bad  luck,  casualty,  calamity,  disaster.—  4. 
Property,  Attritmtt,  etc.    See  oun/ily. 

accidental  (ak-si-den'tal),  a.  and  n,    [s=  F. 

accidentel  e=  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  accidental  —  It.  acci- 
dental*, <  ML.  acetdcHtaU*,  <  L.  a<vtdc«i(f-).*,  an 
accident, chance:  see arcidV-nf.}  Lo.  1.  Hap- 
pening bv  chance  or  accident,  or  unexpectedly ; 
taking  place  not  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  tilings;  casual;  fortuitous:  unintentional: 
as,  an  accidental  meeting. —  2.  Non-essential ; 
not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  subject :  ad- 
ventitious: as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 
Of  your  phllusuphy  you  make  no  mw, 
If  you  give  place  to  uccufriafiil  evils 

Skat.,  3.  C,  Iv.  X 

Accidental  beta*.   -Vc  Uiu,,.— Accidental  colon, 

lu  optics,  prisTOstlc  complementary  colors  seen  when  the 
eye  is  turned  suddenly  to  a  white  or  light-colored  surface, 
after  It  has  been  fixed  fin-  s  time  on  a  bright-colored  ob- 
ject. If  the  object  la  Mac.  the  accidental  color  Is  yellow: 
U  red,  green,  etc  Thus.  If  welook  fixedly  st  a  red  wafer  one 
piece-  of  white  pupcr.  snd  then  turn  the  eye  to  a 
of  the  paper,  a  green  spot  is  seen.- 


Digitized  by  LiOOQle 


accidental 

,  a  description.  Accidental  distinction,  in  logic, 
i  not  concern  the  denultkms  of  the  objects 
-  Accidental  error,  in  pAwiw.  S«e  error, 
I  form.  see  /«rM.— Accidental  lhrht,  in 
patnMw.  it  secondary  ltxtit  which  li  not  accountecTfor  by 
the  prevalent  effect,  such  M  the  rays  of  tho  sun  darting 
thrtngh  b  cloud,  or  between  the  leaves  of  *  thicket,  or 
the  raVcta  of  moonlight,  candle-light,  or  burning  bodies,  In 
•  scene  which  does  not  ow*  It*  chief  light  to  sawn  a  source. 
-  Accidental  point,  In  ptn?..  that  point  la  which  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  parallel  to  another  given  right 
line  cuta  the  picture  or 
plana.  Tho*,  supposo 
AB  to  be  the  Hoe  given 
In  perspective,  CFE  the 
penpeclive  plane,  Dthe 
eye.  DC  tike  line  parallel 
"aClltea 


to  AB;  then  la 
rldenlal  point  -  gyn, 
L  Accidental,  Cnanee, 
Vonutf,  Fortuitous,  in- 
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Bat  la  ray  deake  what  waa  there  to  o 
So  ra renolls  and  vaal  an  appetite  ? 

B.  Jotuum,  On  Vnlcan. 


accidentaryf  fak-si-den'ta-ri),  a.  [=zdp.  Pg. 
accidentarw,  ih.  as  if  'aceiilentariiu,  <  aeri- 
fies (<-)*:  see  accident.]  Accidental.  Holland. 

accidented  (ak'si-den-ted ),  /».  a.  aiHracterized 
by  accidenteorirwgrdaritie!)  of  sttrfuco;  undu- 


ACCVsSeAUl  PdUlL 


ridtnial  Contingent.  The  flnt  four  are  the  word*  meet 
commonly  used  to  express  occurrence  without  expectation 
nr  design.  Accidental  ia  the  most  common,  and  cxpretaea 
that  which  happexu  outside  of  the  regular  course  of  events. 
Chance  haa  about  the  aame  force  aa  aocidentat,  hnt  It  la  Dot 
used  predlcaUvcly.  There  la  a  tendency  to  dreynonymixo 
accidental  and  eorwaf,  ao  aa  to  make  the  former  apply  to 
evmta  that  are  of  more  consequence :  aa,  an  aeeujental 
lad  ;  a  cajaaaf  remark.  Aa  to  actual  connection  with  the 
nain  courae  of  event*,  casual  la  the  word  ranet  opposed  to 
Mrideat/af  ;  the  connect  Ion  of  what  is  incideniaf  ia  real  and 
an'i  asary,  but  secondary :  as,  an  inesdenfoi  benefit  orcvil. 
\n  ufArntal  re-mark  U  11  real  portiif  adUcuaiiiin;  a  catual 
tenark  la  not.  ForiuUtrw  la  rather  a  learned  word,  not 
applicable  In  many  cases  where  areMfeafaf  or  even  casual 
rnikl  be  used;  perhaps  through  lu  rc*?iubtance  Us  fortu- 
nate, it  la  rarely  If  ever  used  when  speaking  ut  tLat  »Lhh 
Is  unfavorable  or  ondeelrcd :  thus,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  speak  of  a  fortuitous  shipwreck.  It  is  chlclty  used  with 
tar  more  nbstrsi  *.  wi.rds:  as,  fortxtitouM  events ;  a  fortui- 
ties, resemblance.  That  which  la  contingent  la  dependent 
tipun  aiMn.:  tiling  else  f  ir  ita  happening  ia.  his  necoTcry  Is 
nrartaoeaaf  opon  the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  dee 


»!•:..  pie 

'Awioran,  Mm,  I. 
The  Brorillaii  plateau  consists  In  great  port  of  table- 
lands, which,  from  the  deep  excavation  of  the  innnmer- 

•Jenfe-i,  •" 

«.  v.  ira. 


,  hut  a  trade. 
SAa*.,  M.  for  11,  UL  L 
But  let  It  not  be  snch  aa  that 

Ton  Set  before  cAonee  cumers. 

Termyion,  Will  Waterprotif. 

reautyseat.  In  MsnMrlanv 
colnddenoee  of  sound, ...  in  words  of 
.  independent  derivation. 

Wkitneg,  Lang,  and  Study  of  Lang.,  p.  387. 

sa'ajiti^e^Ja^^ineff  °"  W**  *"  ^!*Ej2r»! 

with  an  Infinite  beia*;  nothing  can  be  contingent. 

Polty. 

IL  n.  1.  Anything  happening,  occurring,  or 
Appearing  accidentally,  or  as  II  accidentally; 
xeaaualty.  Specifically — (a)  Inmuste,  aslgnoccnrriiig 
In  the  conrsc  of  a  piece  cf  mumc  and  altering  the  pitch  of 
the  note  before  which  it  la  placed  from  the  pitch  indicated 
'jy  the  <  Unix  tore,  or  res4orinsr  it  to  the  latter  aftrr  It  has 
-■iadrrsi  -i»e  XUffh  aiteniliu:!.  There  are  five  Mich  al/ni :  liic 
aWpOTA  double  shnrpfFXfla^lpK  double  flaHy»l  and  nat- 
ural (JjT  Ttie  sharp  r.dses  the  pitch  a  half  step,  the  double 
sharp  a  whole  step:  the  flat  lowers  the  nltch  a  half  step, 
the  dunble  flat  a  whole  step :  the  natural  snnula  the  effect 
of  a  prvvlous  sharp  or  Hat  occurring  either  in  the  signature 
or  as  an  accidental.  The  effect  ol  an  aucMeotal  Is  usually 
United  to  the  bar  In  which  it  occurs.  (»)  In  med.,  liasae 
resulting  from  morbid  action:  chiefly  employed  In  this 
•caae  by  French  writers,  but  adopted  by  some  English 
aatbors.  (e)  In  painting,  a  fortuitous  or  chance  effect  re- 
nhing  from  the  incidence  of  luminous  rays  or  accidental 
lights  upon  certain  objects,  whereby  the  latter  are  brought 
knto  greater  ezupluksl*     liKitt  a^id  shadow. 

S.  An  anessentiai  property;  a  mere  adjunct  or 


accidentalneas  (ak-gi-den'tal-nc*),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  accidental  or  fortuitous. 

AU  that  oeetoViiiafneai  and  mixture  of  extrnvsgance  and        .  ,      ,  #. 
penary  which  is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  such  reckless  acclaim  (a-klam'\  r.    [In  imitation  of  e'ntiH, 
souls.  Jfra.  (Hiukant,  Sheridan,  p.  6.    <  L.  aeclamart,  cry  out  at,  shout  at,  either  In  a 

hostile  or  a  friendly  manner,  <  ad;  to,  +  cla- 
mare,  shout:  see  eMm,  r.]  I.  frrtiis.  1.  Tosp- 
plaud;  treat  with  words  or  sounds  of  joy  or 
approval.  [Rare.] 

How  gladly  did  they  spend  their  breath  In  acclnumm 
thee !  Hp,  Hall,  CuiiteiupUUon.  Iv.  a. 

3.  To  declare  or  saluto  by  acclamation. 

While  Hie  BhoiltlUK  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors.  SuioiWf.  Begidde,  r.  a. 

II.  isfrnns.  To  make  acclamation;  shout  ap- 
plause. 

acclaim  (a-klam'),  n.    [<.  acclaim,  r.]    A  shout 
of  joy;  acclamation. 

The  lierald  ends  :  IIhi  vaulted  ftrmaraent 
With  loud  aorioinu  and  <aat  applause  la  rent. 

Drydrn,  ral.  and  Arc,  1.  1S01. 
And  the  roofs  were  starred  Willi  banners. 
And  the  steeples  rang  acrloim.      irAirrirr,  Sycamores 
acclamater  (ak'li-mat),  f.  t.    [<  L.  acciamatut, 
pp.  of  acelamare :  see  acclaim,  r.]  To  applaud. 
»T<ifcrAo«j«.  [Rare.) 
acclamation  (uk-l*-ma'ehon),  m.  [<,h.acclamt>- 
'   tio(»-),  a  ahoutingi  either  In  approval  or  in  dis- 
approval/aortamarc;  see  acclaim  .]  1.  A  shout 
or  other  demonstration  of  applause,  indicating 
joy,  hearty  assent,  approbation,  or  good  wilT 
Acclamations  are  expressed  by  hurrahs,  by  clapping  of 
hands,  and  often  by  repeating  such  cries  as  Long  tin  tho 
av**n  /  1'ire  I'cmptctur  1  Er  /see  AocA .'  etc 

The  bands 
Of  a  *reat  iiiiiltltu^e  arc  upwu.-tt  flung 
In  osxla ouutiorv.  Brj/ant,  Hyrau  of  the  Sea. 

S.  In  deKberatitt  atsembliet,  the  spontaneous 
approval  or  adoption  of  a  resolution  or  i 
sure  by  a  unanimous  rrra  rocs  vote,  in 
tion  from  a  formal  division  or  ballot. 

When  they  [the  Anglo-Saxons)  consented  to  anything, 
it  aiw  rather  ut  the  way  of  acclamation  than  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  deliberate  voice.  Burin,  Abrldg.  of  Eng.  Hist.  ii. 

In  the  Bom.  Calk.  CA.,  a  tnelhod  of  papal  election,  ssld 
to  be  by  inspiration  (per  uutrirtttioncmi,  because  "all  tlui 
cardinals,  with  a  sudden  and  harmonious  conaent,  aa 
though  breathed  on  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  proclaim  i 


able  river-valleys,  have  become  very  much 
as  to  present  a  mountainous  aspect.  .' 

accidontlalt  (ak-si-den'shal),  a.  [<  L.  oceislcw- 
Ua  (see  accidence**)  +  -tf/.]*  Aecideutal. 

The  substantial!  use  of  them  might  remain,  when  tlieir 
occutcntini  abuse  was  removed. 

Fuller,  Injured  Innocence.  L  All. 

accidentlaryt  (ak^i-den'shi-f-ri),  a.  [<  L,  acci- 
dentia, the  accidence  (see  accidence'),  +  -ary.l 
Pertaining  to  or  learning  tho  accidence.  [Rare.] 

You  know  the  word  "  sacerdotea  "  to 
not  the  lay-pooplo,  which  every  aweufm 
knoweth  as  well  as  you. 

Hp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  I  input.,  p.  lea. 

accldlef,  ti.  [ME..  =  OF.  accide  =  Sp.  Pg.  aci- 
dia  =  It.  aocidia,  i  ML,  aeddia,  slothfulness, 
indolence ;  also,  and  bettor,  spelled  acedia,  q. 
v.]  Sloth ;  negligence ;  indolence.  CAowcct. 

Accipcaser,  etc.   Bee  Acipenter,  etc. 

accipiter  (ak-«ip'i-ter),  pi.  nmthlfr«(-trei). 
[L.,  a  general  name  for  birds  of  prey,  espe- 
eially  the  common  hawk  (Fatco  palvmbarius) 
and  the  sparrow-hawk  (F.  nunxs),  an  appar. 
(irrog.)  deriv.  of  accipere,  tako  (hence  the  rare 
form  acccfitor,  lit.  tho  taker,  seiser),  but  prob. 
for  'adpiter,  <  mdci-,  *<Icv-  (—  Gr.  uidt),  swift, 
+  'petntm  (=  Or.  tertpdv  —  E.  feather),  wing.  Ct. 
Or.  uaiirr/Mr,  swift-winged,  applied  to  a  hawk 
(Homer,  IL,  xiU.  62).]  1.  In  ornith. :  (a)  A 
bird  of  the  order  AcciiAtrcs  at  Raptoret ;  an  ao- 
cipitrine  or  raptorial  uini.  (6)  [con.]  A  jre-jius 
of  birds  of  the  family  Falconida,  embracing 
short-winged,  long-tailed  hawks,  such  aa  the 
sparrow-hawk  of  Europe,  Accipiter  nimut,  and 
tho  sharp-shinned  hawk  of  North  America,  A. 
/tuteus,  with  many  other  congeneric 
BriMon,  1700.  See  Raptore*. — 3.  In 
bandage  applied  over  the  nose :  so  called 
ita  rt'semblauce  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk. 


accipitral  (ak-rip'i-tral).  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
io  the  Accipitres  or  birds  of  prey;  ha^ ' 
character  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  hawk-like. 


having  tho 
ke. 

Of  temper  most  norxpitraf,  hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say 
i  ill  I  urif.ii.  Carlufe,  Misc.,  IV,  us. 


That  they  (Hawthorne's  eyes 
we  can  readily  believe. 


were  u  'inetimes  arcinurt 
Harper 'i  Slag.,  \JL\l,  V 


Be  conceived  It  Just  tint  aoadeniali  . 

sail  the  *'li*Uuice  <jf  tile  a- ..  Usutkvn. 


should  sink 

Fuller. 

Concelre  as  much  sa  you  can  of  the  essentials  of  any 
subject,  before  you  consider  iu  accidentals.  Vatu,  Logic. 

accidentalism  (ak-si-den'tal-izm),  n.  1.  Tho 
condition  or  quality  of  being  accidental ;  acci- 
dental character. —  2.  That  which  1b  acciden- 
tal; accidental  effect;  specifioally,  in  painting, 
the  effect  produced  by  accidental  rays  of  light. 
Ruthin.  See  accidental,  n.,  1  (c),  and  acciden- 
tal light,  under  accidental,  a, — 8.  In  mod.,  the 
hypothesis  by  which  disease  is  regarded  as  an 
accidental  modification  of  health.  Svd.Soc.  Iea. 

acddentalist  ( aJt-ai-den'Ul-i«t ),  n.  In  med.,  one 
who  favors  accidentalism.   Syd.  Soe,  Teat. 

acddenUUty  (ak'Hi-d.n.tHl'i.ti)f «,  Tlie  stoto 
orqnalityof  IsBinK  asridental;  accidental  ebar- 
actor. 

I  wish  ta  short  to  connect  by  a  moral  copula  natural 
history  with  political  history,  or,  In  other  words,  >o  make 
history  scientific,  and  science  historical  —  to  take  from 
history  its  oeeidentalit,,  and  from  scietu^  lat^lsm.^^ 

accidentally  (ak-w-den'tal-i),  adv.  In  an  acci- 
dental manner;  by  chance;  casually;  fortui- 
tously; not  essentially  or  intrinsically. 

I  conclude  choter  aeeuderUatl)  bitter  and  acrimnaioua, 
hut  not  in  itself.  //arnrc,  Cooaumpcion. 

lk,rt,n.  El  Modlnah,  p.  SO-. 


acclpltraryt  (ak-«ip'i-tra>ri),  n.  [<ML.  aecipi- 
trarius,  a  falconer,  <  L.  acci^tfcr :  see  accipiter.] 
A  falconer.   Xathan  Drake. 

Acdpitrea  (ak-sip'i-trez),  n.  pt.  [L.,  pi.  of  ac- 
cipiter.] Birds  of  prey;  the  accipitrine  or  rap- 
torial birds  regarded  as  an  order,  now  more  fre- 
quently named  Haptore*  t  which  see).  Linna^tig, 
1735. 

Accipitrinse  (ak-sip-i-tri'ne).  n.  pi.  pJU,  <  Ac- 
cipiter +  -ina :  sco  accipiter.]    In  c 
subfamily 
such  genera 


person  pontiff  with  one  voice,  without  any  previous  can- 
raising  tie  m-gotlation  whence  fraud  or  Insidious  i 
tion  could  he  surmised.'  VVerAieftt. 

irtca,  A.    ,n«eUlcnu>--(n)  To  forms  of 

species.    cEiUon  at  the  close  of  ecclesiastical  gathcrlnaa.  (ft)  To 

certain  short  Inscriptions 
in  the  form  of  a  wish  or  in- 
junction, found  mostly  <m 
tombs,  (c)  To  the  responses 
of  the  congregation  In  an- 
tiphonal  singing,  (rf)  In 
Horn,  antuj,,  to  rcpresrn 
tatlons  in  works  of  art,  es- 
pecially on  coins  or  med- 
als, of  popular  assent  or 
approval,  aa  of  several' 
figures  (standing  for  the 
whole  people,  or  a  clue  i* 

a  mllitar,   ,IIvm,:,0,  etc.) 

greeting  an  ucaclal  or  ben- 
efactor. 

acclamatort  (ak'lA- 
ma-tor),  ti.    [<  L.  as 
if  "acctamattrr,  <  oc- 
elamare :  see  acclaim.]  One  who  expresses  joy 
or  applause  by  acclamation.  [Rare.] 

Aedamaton  who  h«l  flll'd  ...  the  aire  with  "  Vive 
le  Roy  •  "  r?wijrn.  Wary.  Sept,  7,  1041. 


tml 

1. 


Acclaroanoa. 

 Coin  of  Hadrian.  lUltUA 

Maaeum-  tSiaeoftlicorlsioAl.1 


of  ■'ivSsxw^^ItS^  «clamatory  (a-klam'a-to-ri).  a.    [<L.  an  if 

»  *t  wd  Utur *H   'oefMaUtrituj.]  Expressing  joy  or  appUnao  by 


NiUsch's  classification  of  birds,  same  as  Accip-  /^n.-..'„,.,4 s  m 

^  ^^^^^ 


ccipitrina,  Accipitrini. 
accipitrine  (ak-sip'i-rrin),  a.  [<NE.  Jccipifri 
urn,  <  Is.  accipiter :  see  accipiter.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  (a)  the  Accipitres  or  raptorial  birdB, 
or  (6)  tlie  hawks  proper,  of  the  subfamily  Accip- 
itrinee;  hawk-like;  rapacious :  as,  the  aocipin-iiid 
order  of  birds. 

acciamuB  (ak-siz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <i««uo/io>, 
affectation  of  indifference,  coyness,  (avusioOat 


affect  indifference,  <  nxxi,  a  bugbear.]  Inr*#f.,  acclimate  (a-kH'rnit),  r.  f. ;  pre 
a  feigned  refusal;  an  ironical  diasimuUtion.  e\,<nated, ppr.  acclimating,  fir. 
Smart.  climate,  <  ac-  (Is.  ad,  to)  +  clima 


Despite  the  comparatively  lukewarm  piety  of 
th.'  M-«vaa  pllicnnutk'e  u  reliriouaessentUlly.  (-«.<.•,.',„ 
saaaalr^  commerce.  JL  >T  I!  <r,,n.  El  Medina! 


accitot  (ak-slt'),  t>.  t.  [<  L.  accitm,  pp.  of  acci- 
re,  summon,  <  ad,  to,  +  cirt,  orig.  go  (= Gr.  K.etv. 
go),  but  mixed  with  ita  causative  eieVr ,  cause 
to  go,  summon :  see  cife  and  excite. ]  1 .  To  call ; 
cite ;  summon. 

lie  by  the  scnato  Is  accited  borne. 

.SAo*.,  Tit.  And.,  L  1. 

2.  To  excite;  prompt;  move. 
What  ateittt  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so ! 

SKak.,  s  Hen.  IV.,  IL  a 


jring;  a  show- 
ing; a  plea  in  exculpation.  [Rare.] 

The  oerfiuirTNrnt  is  fair,  and  the  proof  nothing. 

tip.  HaeJtrt,  Life  of  Abp.  WililsnM,  I.  Its. 

acclimatation  (a-kU-mfi-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ac- 
cUntatation,  <  acctimaler,  acellmate:  see  accli- 
mate] Acclimatization:  chiefly  used  in  tran- 
scription from  the  French :  an,  the  .icWinxifij- 
tion  Society  of  Xante*. 

f. ;  firet.  and  pp.  ac- 
acclimater,  ac- 
chmat,  climate;  cf. 
Pg.  acclimar,  acelimaio,  <  ac-  +  clima,  climate : 
seo  climate.]  To  habituate  to  a  foreign  cli- 
mate ;  acclimatize :  more  especially  (of  per- 
sons), to  adapt  to  new  climates:  as,  to  i 
mate  settlers ;  to  acclimate  one's  self. 
The  native  Inhabitants  and  oeeiinwW  Europ 

J.  Cmir/nr>t,  fomml/ture  of  1 


acclimatement  (a-kli'm4t-m§n0.  n.  [<  F.  ac- 
elimatement,  acclimation,  <  acelimater :  see  <if> 
chninfr.]    Aoelimation.  [Rare.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


acclimation 

acclimation  (ak-li-uuVahon),  ».  [<  Ofciimatr  + 
-ion.  Of.  Vg.  acclimaodoj  £ aeclimar,  acclimate.] 
The  process  of  acclimating,  or  the  state  of  being 
acclimated;  acclimatization. 

acclimatisation,  acclimatise,  i  t.  .  See  ,„;■!,- 
matiiatian,  etc. 

accliniatizable  (a-ku'ma-ti-ia-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  acclimatiaed ;  suitable  for  acclimatiz- 
ing: as,  aeclimaUzabU  animals.  Alao  spelled 
aeelimatimble. 

acclimatization  (a-kll'm4-ti.7.a'shon),  >i.  The 
aet  or  process  of  acclimatizing,  or  state  of  be- 
ing acclimatized ;  the  modification  of  physical 
constitution  which  enables  a  race  or  an  in- 
dividual to  livo  in  health  in  a  foreign  climate. 
*4Uimi  write  in  uae  tliia  wi.nl  with  regard  to  brute  auimulu 
ami  plant*  only,  uaing  orWioidrumubcu  »pcukJiij(  ot  mail 
AW  aprlled  acetiuuitisatiim. 

AtviimatijMttnn  U  the  proceaa  of  adaptatkiti  by  which 
-aulnbat*  and  plant*  are  gradually  rendered  capable  of  sur- 
viving and  nourtahlng  in  cetuiilrie*  remote  frotu  their  ori- 
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accoutf  (a-koaf),  r.  i.    [A  cliff,  spelling  of  dabilu,  <  accommodare, 

accost  in  its  orig.  sense  'come  alongside  of;  commodate,  r.]    Capable  of  being 

OK.  acovtcr,  touch,  graze:  see  accost  and  coast.]  dated,  or  made  suitable ;  adaptable 


idltio 


.iviitg  lulu  nuuiiiiiiiu  lu  npiuium  iriu< 

giiud  haliitaU,  or  under  meteorological  v 
from  thoee  which  they  have  usually 
arc  at  lint  hijurioua  lu  llie-ni. 

A.  K.  W<M«ec,  Encye.  Brit..  1.  St. 

acclimatize  (a-klt'tiuV-tir.),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
acclimatized,  ppr.  acclimatizing.  [<  ac-  (<  I*,  ad, 
to)  +  climate  +  -ize ;  after  acclimate  from  F.J 
To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  foreign  climate; 
adapt  for  existenco  in  a  foreign  climate : 
especially  uaed  of  adapting  a  race  or  stock  for 
permanent  existence  and  propagation :  as,  to 
acclimatize  plants  or  animals.  Also  spelled 
acclitnati/te. 

Young  aoUiera,  art  yet  oeofinwitiraif.  ale  rapidly  hue. 

Lvndun  Tim*. 

A  ditmealicated  animal  or  a  cultivated  plant  need  not 
nKoauil;  be  attiiwaiiMd  .  that  la,  it  Deed  nut  he  capa- 
ble ut  euofarlng  the  aevcrity  at  the  huudi  without  pro- 
tection. The  canary-Mrd  u  domesticated  but  nut  aedi- 
matiscj,  a  nil  many  of  our  must  uxtenaively  cultivated 
ptaaU  are  la  the  aarae  category. 

^  A.k  fc'aUaoe.  Eacyc.  Brit.,  I.  SI. 

acclimatiior  (a-kll'ma-ti-aer).  n.  One  who  in- 
troduces aud  acclimatizes  foreign  species-  Also 
spelled  - 

Some  ">f  ( 
nuuienl  witlcr*  « 
ut  which  the  would-be  acctimntiten  might  llnd  thrmtclve* 
eicuwd.  Encyt,  brit.,  III.  7SS. 

accli mature  (a-WnuV-tur),  a.  The  act  of  ac- 
climating, or  the  statu  of  being  acclimated. 
[Karc.l 

acclinal  (a-kli'nal),  a.  [<L.  aeetinis,  leaning 
on  or  against ;  elf.  acdindre,  lean  on  or  against, 

<  ad,  to,  upon,  +  •c«aarc  =  E.  /coat;  see  tn- 
etinc.~\  In  geol. ,  leaning  against,  as  ono  stratum 
of  rock  against  another,  both  being  turned  up 
at  an  angle:  nearly  equivalent  to  overlying. 
[Rare.] 

acclinate  (ak'li-nat).  a.   t<  L-  aeelinahu,  pp. 

of  acclinarc  (see  acclinal) ;  on  the  model  of  tfc- 
'  rlinate:  see  deWisx.]     In  root1.,  bending  or 

sloping  upward  :  the  opposite  of  decimate. 
acclivef  (a-kliv'),  a.    [=Pg.  It.  accMtr,  <L. 

aectiris,  also  leas  frequently  ficWiriw,  steep, 

<  ad,  to,  +  client,  a  hill,  prop,  sloping,  from 
Maine  root  as  'clinare  =  E.  7enn« :  see  aeetinal.] 
Rising;  steep.  [Kurc.] 

The  way  easily  arcadian,  hardly  an  oceo'iw  aa  a  dealt. 

Aubnv,  Letter*.  II.  at. 

accllTltoug  (a-kliv'i-tus),  a.  Rising  with  a 
slojte ;  acclivous.    1».  Taylor. 

accllTity  <a-kliv'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  ucclMtk*  <-tiz). 
f<  L.  acche*ta(t-)i,  an  acclivity,  <  acelifif,  slop- 
uig:  M?e  <iocHrc.]  1.  An  upward  slope  or  in- 
clination of  the  earth,  as  the  side  of  a  hill :  op- 
posed to  declicitif,  or  a  slope  considered  as  de- 
scending. 

Car  up  the  itreen  atrtinUn  I  Bi*t  a  man  awl  two  young 
women  laakliui  tlirlr  way  aluwly  down. 

fkf  I  rnluty,  XXVI I.  420. 

2.  Speeiflcallv,  in  fort.,  the  talus  of  a  rampart, 
acclivous  (a-ltli'vus),  a.  [<  L.  accttVHt,  less 
frequent  form  of  acelirix,  sloping:  see  aeelirc."] 
Rising,  a»  the  nlope  of  a  hill:  the  opposite  of 
ttretievus. 

accloyt  (a-kloi'),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  actoirn,  acUiyen, 
vur.  of  iHcloifcn,  <  OK.  cnclottcr,  earlier  envloer 
(K.  enclotirri,  <  ML.  inclaiarc.  drive  in  u  nail, 

<  Ii.  in,  in.  +claiarr,  nail,  <  r/«r«a,  a  nail:  *ee 
clotti  ami  Won -I.]  1.  To  prick  with  a  nail  in 
shoeing :  used  by  furriers.  Meat.— 2.  To  in- 
jure; harm;  impair. 

And  whuio  doth,  till  toiilt  hymwlf  nrtuyitk. 

CAaiirrr,  1-irltanitnt  vf  Puwls,  I.  MT. 


To  fly  near  the  earth.    [Rare. J 

N«i  U  tlwrr  haakr  w  hirh  nuuitleih  lirr  tui  itearch. 
Wliether  high  bmrrillg  «r  aaoattiiw?  luw. 

Speruer,  K  Q.,  VI.  ii. 

accoilt  (a-koll'l,  r.  t.    [<  OK.  aeoillir,  gather, 
assemble  (K.  aceueillir,  receive),  <  ML.  accolli- 
yre,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  colligere,  gather:  see  co»/t, 
ru/(t.  and  collect.)  To  gather  together;  crowd. 
About  the  caadron  many  t'ookr*  *voj»t<(. 

,<i,«wr,  r.  Q.,  II.  I».  S3. 

accoU  (a-koil'\  n.  [<OF.  aeoil,  F.  arcuttl ; 
from  the  verb.]  Welcome  j  reception.  Southey. 
(X.E.JK) 

accolf  (a-kol'),  r.  t.  (<  ME.  acvkn,  <  OF.  neuter 
(F»  accoler),  embrace,  =  8p.  ncolar,  arrange 
two  coats  of  anus  under  the  same  crown, 
shield,  etc.,  =  It.  accollare,  embrace,  mod. 
join,  yoke,  <  ML.  'accollurv,  embrace,  <  L.  ad, 
to,  +  colliim  (>0F.  col,  F.  coMsOSp.  collo,  Sp. 
euetlo  =  it.  cotlo),  neck :  see  eollar.)  To  em- 
brace round  the  neck.  Surrey. 
accolade  (ak-o-lad'  or  -lad'),  V.  accolade, 
an  embrace,  a  kisa  (after  It.  accollata,  prop, 
fern.  pp.  of  accollare,  embrace),  <  accoler,  OK. 
aeoler :  see  aceol."\  1.  A  ceremony  uaed  in  con- 
ferring knighthood,  anciently  consisting  in  an 
embrace,  afterward  in  giving  the  candidate  a 
blow  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  of  u  sword, 
the  latter  being  the  present  method;  hence, 
the  blow  luself. 

W«  felt  oar  ihauldcn  tingle  with  the  aawladr,  awl 
heard  the  clink  ot  gulden  ipara  at  oar  heeli. 

LvaxU,  Flmkle  Traveli,  p.  Ut. 
3.  In  mturic,  a  brace  or  couplet  connecting 


3.  To  cloy;  encumber 
Jluitv ;  obstruct. 


embarrass  with  super- 


Accolade.  eariy  idea  ceaBuy  iFrawca). 

several  staves. — 3.  In  nrfA., 


accommodate :  see  ae- 

Kales  aceommuttabU  to  all  thla  variety. 

Watlt,  Lope,  v.  I  64. 
accommodablenesa  (a-korn'otla-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  " 
Todd.  [Hare.] 
accommodate  {a-kom'o-dat),  t.;  pret.  aud  pp. 
accommodated,  ppr.  accommodating.  [<  L.  ac- 
commodatu*,  pp.  of  accommodate,  <  ad,  to,  + 
commodore,  fit,  <  oontmorfan,  fit :  see  commodivux 
and  mode1.]  L  tranf.  1.  To  make  suitable, 
ipondent,  or  consistent ;  tit ;  adapt :  as,  to 
modate  ourselves  to  circumstances ;  to 
accommodate  the  choico  of  subjects  to  the  oc- 
casion; to  accommodate  a  I-atUi  < 
or  use,  to  Euglish  analogies. 

Twaa  hit  ailatorwne  to  I 
oiuld  not  b«  attvmmutittmt  to  i 
haraah  aOalre. 

t'ndoalitedly  Hie  UUcbr»t  toactiou  of  atatrnianidiip  la 
l>y  drim-ea  to  nteraMinwiale  the  colkdlbct  of  cuiuiuuidlfrw  to 
rthkal  lawa,  and  lo  subordinate  the  cuuaiclluii  Intereata 
of  the  day  to  hlajber  aud  more  |wruuu»rut  iimoenia. 

LamU,  Study  Wladow.,  |.  Ktf. 

2.  To  show  fitness  or  agreement  in ;  reconcile, 
as  thingB  which  are  at  variance  or  which  seem 
inconsistent ;  bring  into  harmony  or  concord : 
aa,  to  accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

Pari  know  how  to  oroomuMd'af*  St.  Jajaea  and  8L  Paul 
better  thaa  acone  latr  recoadlera.  .Vurrir. 

3.  To  adjust ;  settle :  as,  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferences. 

Sir  Lucioa  ahall  explain  Idtuaclf  —  and  I  dare  aay  mat- 
tcra  may  be  acvooimwhifed.    Shmdan.  The  Riralv  iv.  a 

4.  To  supply  or  furnish ;  provide  with  certain 
conveniences;  give  aeoommodation  to:  as, 
my  house  can  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
guesU :  followed  by  with  when  what  is  supplied 
Is  expressly  mentioned  :  as,  to  accommodate  a 
man  in  t*  apartments ;  to  accommodate  a  friend 
arifA  money. 

Better  aenmmadated .'  —  it  la  good ;  yea,  tadoed,  is  It : 
good  phraaca  are  anr«ly,  and  ever  were,  tery  commend- 
able. Accommodated  t  It  cornea  of  oratMnmodo:  very 
good ;  a  good  plinue.  Skak.,  '1  Hen.  IV.,  IlL  X. 

fS.  To  suit ;  serve  ;  convenience ;  oblige ;  do  a 
kindness  or  favor  to :  as.  he  is  always  delighted 
to  accommodate  a  friend. 

The  Indiana  were  much  given  to  long  tana,  and  the 
Dutch  to  lung  allelax  in  thta  particular,  therefore,  they 
aeagmmadaUd  each  other  compklel). 

fmnfl,  hlairkerborker,  p.  lot. 
-  Bya.  1.  To  salt,  adapt.  At.  conform.  adluM,  reconcile.  — 
4.  To  furnkah.  Mi  only,  provida  for.  —  6.  fo  acrve,  oblige, 


an  ornament 

composed  of  two  ogee  curves  meeting  in  the 
middle,  each  concave  toward  its  outer  extrem- 
ity and  convex  toward  the  point  at  which  it 
meet*)  the  other.  Such  accolades  are  either  plain  or 
adorned  with  rich  molding*,  and  are  a  freooeut  motive 
ut  decoration  on  the  HnteU  of  door* 
fifteenth  aitd  alxteenth  rmtarlc*, 
architecture.  I'iuttel-ttlriu. 

4.  In  Roman  and  early  monastic  MSS.,  tho 
curved  stroke  made  by  the  copyist  around  a 
final  word  written  below  the  line  to  which  it 
belonged,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  it  on  to 
the  next. 


IX.  intrant.  To  bo  conformable ;  sp 
in  physiol.,  to  bo  in  or  eomo  to  adjustment. 
See  accommodation,  4  (o). 

Their  motor  aeeni  regulated  by  their  rvtinal  fanctlon*, 
ao  tlial,  arrurdlag  to  Ludwlg,  It  the  retlDai  are  exilrpated. 
the  eyea  utten  ceaat  to  rotate,  thru  to  aacmnmoitore,  then 
to  »lnk  together.  Mind.  IX.  94. 

n  aeeuiar  accommodate  (a-kom'v-dat),  a.  [<  L.  aeoom- 
modattut,  pii.,  adapted:  see  accommodate,  t>.] 
Suitable;  fit;  adapted;  accommodated. 

LU 


lOdate  distrlbutloa,ln  fosrir.  the  acccpUUon 
1  to  Include  everything  It  naturally  denote*  except 


a  term  t 

the  anhject  at  the  eentrnce  :  aa,  Sanwm  waa  atruoger  than 

•T*^'^^  accommoda^ra-^  ,,.  a.  Made 

pp.  of  accol^)are,  embrace:  see  octwr.]   In    ...       .  -.-I-....-  .f- 


fit ;  made  suitable ;  adapted ;  modified. 

We  aofuctimea  use  the  terra  \ religion]  In  an  nccommo4ated 
aruae,  1.  c.  to  eapreea  llie  apuitual  rc^ulta  with  which  rtdl 
■lie  mm  carnal  rmbodinient 


gfon  la  franght.  rather  Uiaa 
it  first  of  all  often  10  auch  r. 

//.  Jnmn,  Sub*,  and  Shad.,  p  5. 

accommodatelyt  (a-kom'9-dat-li),  ade.  Suit- 
ably; fitly. 

Of  all  theae  leanacal  M.»«  .  .  .  held  fit  to  irlve  an  ac- 
'  ifrfv  to  the  capacity  of  the  people. 

Dr.  //.  Jforv,  Itet:  ot  Ut.  fibbala,  p.  S, 

teneast  (a-koin'^-dat-nes),  n.  Fit- 


nhsim.,  containing  two  or 
more  profile  heads  bo  ar- 
ranged that  one  partially 
overlaps  the  next :  as,  an 
aeeotated  shilling, 
accollo  (ak-ol-a'),  p.  a. 
[<  AK.  aecolU,  K.  accolt, 
pp.  of  accoler  =  It.  accol- 
lare, >  accollata,  /  K.  and 
E.  accolade :  see  accolade 
A<ci.ied  *i..iiioe  of  win-  *n,i  aceol.]  In  her.  :  (a) 
i.iiiiii.ai.JMo,  isi«eof  (lurged;  collared:  ait- 
°*  °'«'""L  plied  to  animals  with  col- 

lain,  etc.,  about  their  necks,    (fc)  Touching  bv 
their  comer*,  as  lozenges  or  fu.siU  mi  a  shield,  accommodating  (a-kom  o-tla-ting),  p.  a.  Obliii- 
<(•)  Placed  side  by  si.li-,  as  two  shields,    <<f)    inff!  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others;  disposed 
Surrounded  by  the  collar  of  an  order,  as  the    *°  comply  aud  to  oblige  another:  as,  annceom- 
shield  of  a  knight  of  that  order.    Also  spelled    modattng  man;  an  acewiwwtOffViri na disposition. 
neoHe.-Tetea  aoocdleea. ->r  acoolle  beads,  to  acconimodatiii|(ly  (a-koin'twla-ting-li)  adr. 

(mc  orf.  profile  hcail*  »iiown  in  e. u,-f .  one  lH-hti»,l  »i,.l    III  an  iii-eommoclatmir  manner:  obligingly, 
imtly  miiciaM  by  another,  a*  often  la  raincm  and  on  accommodation   (a-kmit-twla'shon),   ».    [<  L. 
iiie.liilli..ii»  <*  ioli|»  wh.iv  »  a..vcr.-ian  and  hm  wile  are    „rt<,mmodali„iu.\,  i  acconi motlne",  adapt  :  sen 

H  11. an  I'Vetli.  r    s«i' nit  lin.liT  rt.'i .^ilfci,  .   ,        -    ,  ,    .  _  i 

accombination  (a-kom-bi  na'shon),  n.  The  aet    «<™»'»«'<'<"<', « •]  1-  The  act  of  accommodating: 
>f  conibining  together.    Onarhrly  Her.  lu>  AdjiiMnient ;  aiUputlon ;  .•.j.-elal), .  the  a.lapta 

tioo  or  Ai*[ilic.Ltiou  o(  one  thou;  l<<  another  liv  atudogy, 
i>  the  Words  of  a  prophecy  lo  a  suiiie^Uellt  event. 


Aplhi 


oinmoifaf^w^jy  lo 
ttattmrttt, 


the  great  parpoa 
having  of  doula.  p, 


Itlllil  with  uncomely  Weedea  the  irentle  wave 

■'.  r.  o.,  11. 


accommodable  (a-korn'o-da-bl),  a.    [<  K.  ar- 
eommeidable  —  Sp,  acomodabie  —  IV. 
daii  I  =  It.  aceommtabilt ,  <  L.  as  if 


The  law  i>l  adaptation  which  «•  thiia  dlacrni  and  trace 
111  t-v.-ry  lii'tnio.  „t  ..e^ainc  d.n  lopment  and  tunc 
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■*-(•  al»o  In  the  arnmmodalum  of 
ilil  surroundings  and  In  the  «io- 


»  ol  bit  character. 

JfuwMrji,  Body  and  Will,  p.  no. 
Many  of  these  quotations  were  probably  intended  a* 
nothing  more  than  aecomMiodufioMS.  Paley. 
(ft)  Adjustment  of  differences .  reconciliation,  as  of  parties 
la  dispute. 

Tbe  conformity  and  analogy  of  which  I  speak  .  .  .  ha* 
X  teiKlency  to  facilitate  amim  modal  inn,  and  to  pro- 
t  a  generous  oblivion  of  the  rancour  of  tiiclr  unarrcU 
B«r*e,  On  a  Kcglcide.  Peace,  1. 
To  come  Co  terms  of  n<vom  m/*ia*  ion.  Macaulay. 
(r)  Convenience  ;  IIk  sup-plying  of  a  want ;  aid. 

St  James's  Church  had  recently  been  opened  for  the 
Gmmuu*t<itwn  of  til*  Inhabitants  of  this  new  quarter. 

Afueituot*',  Hist  Kng.,  111. 

2.  The  state  of  taing  accommodated;  fitness; 
state  of  adaptation:  followed  by  to,  sometimes 
by  with. 

The  organisation  of  the  body  with  aon>m>u»fei(uin  fo  IU 
tiracUoas.  Sir  M.  Halt,  ling,  of  Mankind,  p.  H. 

Pocinua'  main  deah.ni  .  .  .  wa>  to  bring  all  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  to  a  fait  «t»»nod0tion  icilh  the  general 
aotiiwia  of  man's  naaon.  .WA,  Wob,  V.  UL 

3.  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  aa  in  re- 
ined of  ease,  refreshment,  and  the  like;  any- 
thing furnished  for  use ;  a  convenience:  chiefly 
applied  to  lodgings:  as,  accommodation  for  man 
and  beaut :  often  uaed  in  the  plural. 

They  probably  thought  of  the  roach  with  some  contempt, 
at  an  amwwnauwfafion  for  people  who  hail  not  their  own 
gjgv  oWp*  Kliat,  Felix  Holt,  iv. 

Outside  of  the  larger  citiea  on  the  Continent  you  can 
fet  as  wretched  accommodation*  aa  you  could  desire  for 
an  enemy.  T.  B.  AUriek,  Poukapcsr  to  Frath.  p.  6.V 

Specifically — 4.  (a)  In  com.,  pecuniary  aid  in 
an  emergency;  a  loan  of  money,  either  directly 
or  by  becoming  security  for  the  repayment  of  a 
sum* advanced  by  another,  as  by  a  l>anker.  (6) 
In  physiol. ,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  the  eye, 
or  it*jx>wer  of  adjusting  itself  to  distinct  vision 
at  different  distances,  or  of  the  ear  to  higher  or 

lower  tones.  In  Uie  eye  accommodation  la  effected  by 
an  alteration  of  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lena  (which 
seel,  and  m  the  ear  by  an  increased  tenalon  of  tbe  tympanic 
membrane  for  higher  tonea—  Accommodation  bill  or 
note,  paper,  or  tndOTMmont,  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
note.  etc.  drawn,  accepted,  or  indoraed  by  one  or  more 
parties  to  enable  another  or  others  to  obtain  credit  by 
or  raise  money  on  It,  and  not  given  like  business  pa|ter  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  but  merely  intended  to  accommodate 
the  drawer:  colloquially  called  in  Scotland  a  in'mMnff, 
I  In  England  a  wie.— Accommodation  cramp.  See 
r,  a  stairway  fued  ou 


incut, 
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a^ommofotor  (a-korn'A-di-tor),  n.  [=Sp. 

commodate,  V.  1  One  who  or  that  which  neeom- 
inodatos  or  adjusts. 

accommodst  (ak-o-inijd').  r.  t.  [<  F.  accom- 
modcr  =  It.  accomodorc,  <  L.  aceommodarc  :  fee 
accommodate  ]    To  accommodate.  [Bare.] 

accompanable*  (a-kum'pa-na-bl),  a.  [Also  ac- 
comnaniaUe ;  <  F.  accompdgnablc,  "sociable, 
easfo  to  be  conversed  with"  (Cotgrave),  <ac- 
compagner  +  -able :  see  accompany.]  Sociable. 
Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

accompanist  (ii-kum'pa-ni-er),  «.  One  who  or 
that  which  accompanies.  [Barn.] 

Dear,  crocked  spinnet  of  dearer  Louiss'  Without  men- 
tion of  mine,  be  dumb,  thou  thin  acromjMf  naer  of  her  thin- 
ner warble  1  Lamb,  Ella. 

accompaniment (a-kum'pa-ui-ment),  n.  [(.ac- 
company, q.  v.,  +"-i»c«(;  after  P.  aceompagne- 
OF.  acompaignement  =  Sp.  acompaSta- 
=  Pg.  acompanhamento  =  It.  accompa- 
to.]  Something  that  attends  another 
as  a  circumstance;  something  Incidental  or 
added  to  the  principal  thing  as  a  concomitant, 
by  way  of  ornament,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
of  the'like, 

Elaboration  of  some  one  organ  may  be  a  necessary  at. 
evmpaniment  of  Degeneration  in  all  tile  others. 

H.  H.  Lankrtter.  Degeneration,  p.  32. 
Specifically  —  (a)  In  wton>,  the  sulKirdinate  part  or  parts 
added  to  a  solo  or  concerted  oomjiosllion  to  enhance  the 
effect,  and  also,  if  it  be  a  vocal  comp.  isitioti,  to  sustain 
the  voices  and  keep  thcra  true  to  tbe  pilch.  The  accom- 
paniment may  lie  given  to  one  or  more  instruments,  or  to 
a  chorus  of  voices.  Instead  of  writing  accompaniments 
in  full,  as  is  now  done,  tbe  older  composers  were  accus- 
tomed merely  to  Indicate  tbe  lianuutues  to  be  employed 
by  means  of  u  figured  bass,  wldch  could  be  performed  In 
a  great  variety  of  w  ays,  mure  or  less  elaliorale,  according 
to  llie  musical  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  of  the  execu- 
tant, (ft)  In  paintwj,  an  object  accessory  to  the  iwincl|ia] 
object,  and  serving  for  Its  ornsinent  or  Illustration :  gen- 
erally termed  an  no-rsn?ry  (wlkich  see),  (r)  In  Act.,  any- 
thing added  Ui  a  shield  by  way  of  ornament,  as  tbe  belt, 
mantling,  supporters,  etc.- Accompaniment  of  the 
scale.  In  miuv,  the  liannotiv  assigned  to  the  series  of 
notes  forming  the  diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  descend, 
lug.— Additional  accompaniments,  parts  of  a  musical 
composition  not  written  by  the  original  composer,  but 
ndded  by  another:  as,  Moxart's  m/di'/i'oivi/  ncnomfKini- 
wimfs  to  Handel's"  Slcsslali.-  Snch  a«l<lltloi»  are  Justified 
In  most  cases  on  the  ground  that  some  instruments  have 
Irootne  olatolete,  others  have  been  invented,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  orchestra  has  been  much  changed  since 
the  time  of  the  original  rompoecr- 

accompanist  (a-kum'pa-nist),  n.  In  m«s-ic.  one 
who  playH  an  accompaniment . 

accompany  (ft-kuiu'pa-ni),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  ac- 
companied, ppr.  accomjMtnyiny.  [<OF.  acom- 
paitjnicr,  acompaigner  (F.  accomimgncr  =  Sp. 
acomitaliar=  I'g.  afomi»auA«r  =  It.  accompa- 
gnare),  associate  with,  <  a-  (L,  ad),  to,  with,  + 
compaignicr,  compaigncr,  compagner,  associate, 
(.cemtpaignic,  cutnpanic,  company :  see  comjtony.'] 
I.  frune.  1.  To  no  or  exist  in"  company  with ; 
be  joined  in  association  or  combiiintioti;  con- 
stitute an  adjunct  or  enneninitniit  to:  as,  thun- 
der actntmpcinirt  lighfning;  nn  insult  accom- 
panied by  or  with  a  blow ;  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  accompanying  documents. 


The  still  night  . 


accomplish 

II.  iafroiw.  If.  To  be  a  companion  or  asso- 
ciate :  as,  to  accompany  with  others.— 2.  To 
cohabit.  [Kare.] 
Tho  king  .  .  .  loved  her,  and  (tcfomiMnied  with  her  only, 
Milton, 


till  be  married  FJfrlda.  .tfittim,  Hist  Eng 

3.  In  niiuoc,  to  perform  the  accompaniment 
in  neomiMisition;  especially,  to  perform  the  in- 
stnimental  part  of  a  mixed  vocal  and  instru- 
mental piece. 

accompanyiat  (a-kum'pn-ni-ist),  m.  An  accom- 
panist.  [Bare. J 

From  which  post  he  kw  advanced  to  that  ■  (  uivow- 
panyM  at  the  same  theatre.      Grvtr.  IHct.  Music,  I,  5v 
if  (a-kum'pgs),  r.  t.  To 
,  bring  about. 

Of  tWO  SUC 

one  head-piece. 
Bp.  llackrl.  Ufe  of  AUp.  Williams,  I.  4i 

accompletive  (a-kom'ple-tiv),  ft.  Disposed  or 
tending  to  accomplish  of  fulfil,  [llarc.] 

accomplice  (a-kom'plisl,  h.  [An  extension 
(dun  pcrlmpH  io  a  supposed  connection  with  ac- 
complish or  accompany),  by  prefixing  ac-,  of  the 
older  form  complice,  in  same  sense,  <  F,  rom- 
pliee,  an  associate,  particularly  in  crime,  <  Ij. 
compliccm,  acc.  of  complex,  adj.,  confederate, 
participant,  (complicate,  fold  logethcr,  <  ryiw-, 
together,  +  plicarc.  fold :  see  complex  and  coin- 
plicale.j  1.  A  partner  or  i-utipcrutor:  not  in 
a  bad  sense. 


■  Up  his  «ecoln;*,^c<■lr., 

ShaJt.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  i 
One  fellow  standing  st  the  lxvinnlng  of  n  centurj',  and 
stretching  out  his  hand  as  an  arrvMpticr  towaols  another 
fellow  standing  at  the  end  ol  it,  without  cither  haung 
known  of  the  other's  existence. 

ltr  OinWjf,  Secret  Societies,  1. 

More  commonly — 2.  An  associate  in  a  crime  ; 
a  partner  or  partaker  in  guilt.  Technically,  in  fuw, 
any  participator  In  an  i " 


i  b>  principals.  It  Is  followed  by  of  or  iciVb  lie. 
fore  a  |ierson,  an<l  in  or  e/  before  the  crime :  as.  A  was 
an  accen«i;»fice  iri/A  B  in  the  murder  of  t\ 

Thou,  tile  cnrscl  ao-amptie*  of  his  treiuKiri. 

Johnnon.  Irene,  v.  I, 


He  Is  ...  an  ac 
the  project  j 


mpliee  if  he  Is  intimately  tmund  np  in 
"    t  of  the  schemes  as  a  prime 


P.  .'■ 


r  In  Hie  power  of 


Arcnmmoil.'inaa  Ladder. 

the  ou  table  of  a  ship  at  the  gangway,  to  facilitate  ascending 
□xsbx  or  descending  to  boats.  —  Accommodation  Lands 
or  land  (a)  Lands  bought  by  a  builder  or  speculator,  who 
erects  bouses  upon  them  ana  then  leases  portions  of  them 
upon  an  Improved  ground-rent  [Eng.)  (t»)  Land  acquirexl 
for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  other  land  for  lis  im- 
provement Rapolje  and  Laierrna.  -  Accommodation 


road, «  road  onstructed  to  id  ve 
of  land,  Alttwuljieusy/ /.aicresw.  [ 
train,  a  railway-train  which  sb 
stations  on  the  n<ail :  called  In  C 
lory  frai'a  ■  oppjscd  to  txprtm.\ 
works,  w.irks  which  an  Englli 
paired  by  s  snd  »  Vict  xx.  to  n 
scci  imiundatkon  of  Uie  owners 


cess  to  a  particular  piece 
Engl  Accommodation 
ps  at  all  or  nearly  all  lite 
real  Britain  a  padiamen. 
rain —  Accommodation 
h  railway  compnny  is  re- 
ake  and  maintain  for  the 
and  occnplers  of  land  ail- 
joining  the  railway,  as  gates,  bridges,  culverts,  fences,  etc. 
»ocomaiCKiative  (a-kom'6-da-tiv),  a.  [<nc- 
cw-nsorfofc  +  ^rc.  ^It.  a^orfariro.]  IWs- 
pos*d  or  tending  to  accommodate,  or  to  be 
accommodating ;  adaptive. 

The  ftrength  t  f  the  infective  qualities  of  Uiese  "r-:r 
isms  may  be  greatly  Increased  by  an  areomrtsKfafiee  cub 

tore.  Pop.  .So.  Mo.,  XX.  424. 

sVCtXrmmodatlveness  (a-kom'6-da-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  <iuality  of  being  accommodative. 


as  to  he  unite,!  In  Uie  same  nidi- 
Hue*!,,  Hist.  ItvllUatlou.  II.  MO. 

2.  To  keep  company  with;  lie  associated  in 
intimacy  or  companionship;  act  as  companiou 
to.    [Now  rare  or  obsolete.] 

Harry.  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy 
time,  but  alio  how  tliuu  art  ac<t/u.i«i •tint. 

.SAoir.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  ». 
Although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  aecom/vl ui'eJ , 

Milton,  T.  U.vUJ.  tiS. 

3.  To  go  along  or  in  company  with;  attend  or 
join  in  movement  or  action:  as,  to  accomuany 
a  friend  on  a  walk  or  journey;  men-of-war 
formerly  nccomoanitd  fleets  of  merchant  ships; 
he  was  everywhere  accompanicil  by  (not  with) 
his  dog. 

They  rtreoMi/w.ioMf  him  nnto  the  ship.         Acts  xx.  S4 

4.  To  put  in  company  (with) ;  cause  to  be  or 
go  along  ( with ) ;  combine;  associate:  as,  toflo 
oompanii  u  remark  with  (not  by)  a  bow;  ho  ac- 
companicil  his  s|>ereh  with  rapid  gestures. —  5. 
In  miwie,  to  play  or  sing  an  accompaniment  to 
or  for:  as,  he  accompanied  her  on  the  piano.— 
6f.  To  cohabit  with. 

The  pliasma  .  .  .  ikwuumiiWj  her,  at  lca»t  as  she 
Imagines.  Sir  '/'.  iiernen.  Travels,  p.  ;t7*. 

-  Byn.  To  atb  ud.  escort,  wait  on,  so  with,  convoy,  be 
associated  with,  coexist. 


responsibility  >k 

uscl  with  to  before  a  thing. 

to  the  guilt  |of  slavery, 
d  offender. 

A'merson,  Misc.,  p.  *2*:i. 
-Sjm.  Abetter,  acceasar)-  (see  the  definitions  of  these 
words),  condjubir,  assistant,  ally,  confederate,  associate, 
accompliceship  (a-kom'plis-ship),  ii.  Accom- 
plicity.  <Si'r  if.  faytor.  [Hare.  J 
accomplicity  (ak-om-plis'i-ti).  «.  [<  accomplice 
+  -ity,  after  complicity.]  The  state  of  beiuK 
an  accomplice ;  criminal  assistance.  (Quarterly 
Res.  [Kare.] 

accomplish  (a-kom'iilish),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  acom- 
pl listen,  <  OV."aromplt*s-,  stem  of  certain  purls 
of  flfwwii/ir,  F.  accomplir,  complete,  <  a-  (L. 
ad),  to,  +  eamplir,  <  U  eomplere,  cnmplele :  see 
complete,  r.]  1.  To  complete;  finish;  reach 
the  end  of ;  bring  to  pass ;  actually  do :  as,  ho 
works  hard,  but  accomplishes  nothing. 
And  while  she  [Nature]  does  acrompfisA  all  the  spring. 
Birds  to  her  secret  operatious  sing.  Sir  W.  Daeenant. 
To  aeeom;ifuiA  anything  excellent,  the  will  must  work 
for  catholic  and  universal  ends.      iHmwi,  tlvlllitsUoii. 

2.  To  bring  about  by  performance  or  realiza- 
tion; execute ;  carry  out;  fulfil:  as,  to  accom- 
plish a  vow,  promise,  purpose,  or  prophecy. 
Thus  w  ill  I  arcDijtj/Jif  A  my  fury  upon  them.    Ezck.  vL  li 
This  that  U  written  must  yet  be  aecomjifisAcd  In  me. 

Luke  xxll.  "7. 

Henco  —  3t.  To  gain;  obtain  as  the  result  of 


golden  crowns. 

3  Uea.  VI.,  iii.  i 

4.  To  make  complete  by  furnishing  what  is 
wanting:  ns  —  (at)  To  equip  or  provide  with 
material  things. 

Tlie  armourers,  aiwinyhsAin-j  the  knights. 

Shai..  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (cho  V 
It  (the  moon]  la  fully  aornin/Ji.Ai*f  for  all  those  end)  to 
wldch  Prurtdeacv  did  appoint  It. 

Bp.  n  iltint,  Math.  Works,  I. 

(ft)  Toequip  or  furnish  mentally;  fit  by  educa- 
tion or  training. 

Ills  lady  is  open,  dully,  fond  of  her  children,  ami  anx- 
ious to  uecom/iVuA  them.    Jfme.  D'Arbtay,  Uinry.  vl.  Sri 

I  can  still  less  pause  .  .  .  even  to  enuinrrnte  the  .tic- 
cession  of  influences  .  which  hail  .  .  .  aeemnptitked 
them  for  their  great  work  there  and  here. 

R.  Chotitt.  Aditresses.  p.  Si 
=  Bjnt  I  ami  S.    Kteeutr.  .IcAiew,  etc.  (Kt  per/urMiK  com- 
plete, finish,  oonsummate,  succeed  In,  work  out, 
realise,  bring  U>  pass,  end. 


uigiii 


by  Google 


accomplishable 

accomplishable  (a^kom'pliah-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  accomplished. 

accomplished  (a-korn'plisht),  p.  a.  1.  Com- 
Dieted :  effected :  as,  an  accomplished  fact. — 

2.  Perfected;  finished;  consummate:  used  In 
either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense :  as,  an  accom- 
plished seliolur ;  au  accomplished  villain. 

Kjiow  you  not  the  Egyptian  Zabdas !  —  the  mirror  of 
awcoMiaUisW  knlirhthood  —  tli«  pllUr  of  th«  stale  — the 
Aureliaii  of  die  East  r  »'.  Wart,  ZniobU,  1.  AX 

3.  Possessing  accomplishments;  having  the 
attainments  and  graeca  of  cultivated  or  fashion- 
able society. 

An  atxvtnptUkrd  and  beautiful  young  lady. 


Accomplisher  (Vkom'plish-er),  n. 
compfishes  or  fulfils. 
The  Fate*,  after  all,  are  the  a* 


One  who  i 


'*  of  olir  hopca. 
.  Utters,  p.  is. 

accomplishing  (a-kom'plish-iug),  n.  That 
which  is  accomplished  or  completed.  [Kare.] 
1  (hall  limply  enumerate,  aa  cuds,  all  that  a  t 


38 

You  muat  buy  Dial  peace 
With  full  aeenrd  to  all  our  jual  Jemauda. 

Ska*.,  lien.  V.,  v.  i. 

2.  A  union  of  different  sounds  which  is  agree- 
able  to  the  ear;  concord;  harmony. 

Ttujae  aweet  aa-ordi  are  even  (lie  angela'  laya. 

Sir  J.  Dam**,  ItziDwirLal.  of  Soul,  li_  1. 

3.  Agreement ;  just  correspondence  of  things: 
harmony  of  relatiou :  as,  the  accord  of  light  and 
shade  in  painting. 

Beauty  In  nothing  else  Ihii  a  jtut  seconf  and  mulaal 
harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful  omfll- 
tutlon.    Drydtn.  tr,  of  Lmfrcmoy'a  Art  of  Painting,  ITef. 

4.  Will ;  voluntary  or  spontaneous  impulse  or 
act;  unaided  action  or  operation 


t  more  forward,  of  bis  mm  accord  be  went  unto 
8  Cor.  Till.  IT. 
Now  of  my  mm  accord  such  other  trtal 
I  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength. 

jfatos.  a.  a.,  l.  i«ii 


accomplishment  (a-kotn'plish-ment).  n.  (<  <io- 
compltth  +  -merit,  after  F.  flcWM;>/**avn«r>Mf.] 

1.  The  act  of  accomplishing  or  carrying  into 
effect ;  fulflliueut ;  achievement :  as,  the  ae- 
evmpiuhment  of  a  prophecy ;  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  desires  or  ends. 

I  ouee  had  faith  and  force  enough  to  form  generous 
hopca  of  tlte  world  i  destiny  .  .  .  ami  to  do  what  tu  iihi 
lay  for  their  occo>«j»Ii«ai,»-ii/. 

Uatrthorat,  BllthodsJc  Romance,  II. 

2.  An  acquirement ;  an  attainment,  especially 
such  as  belongs  to  cultivated  or  fashionable 
society :  generally  in  the  plural. 

I  wit*  then  young;  euough,  and  allly  enough,  to  tldnk 
gaining  was  one  of  thou*  actvMpfuniwfitfs. 

(Wer/efif,  Letters. 
Yet  wanting  the  aoeompluhmmt  of  rerac. 

lToeoVuwfA. 

gyTL  1.  Completion,  fulfilment,  perfection,  perform- 
X  Acqvirtrtitat*.  Arqvi- 
uiremml),  qualification*. 


mice,  execution,  aehlrvetnent 
n/m/w,  Alia 
i*lll, 


accomptant*.  S«< 

vnmpt.  amimiilahf,  etc., 
railing!) ,  In  the  sixteenth 
re  now  obsolete,  or 
nptant  may  still  be 
'onnticlatfon  ha* 


accomptt,  accomptablet 

account,  etc.  [The  spellings  ai 
are  artificial  forma  used,  not  pew 
anil  seventeenth  centuries,  Tr 
nearly  so.  though  aeeompt  and 
used  In  the  formal  or  legal  otylr. 
always  conformed  to  the  regular  spelling,  account ,  amount 
able,  etc) 

accoraget,  r.  f.   See  aecouraae.  Spenser. 

accord  (a-kord'),  v.  [<ME.  acordeH  (less  fre- 
quently iicoornVs),  agree,  be  in  harmony,  trans, 
bring  into  agreement,  <OF.  acordcr,  agree  (F. 
accorder  =  Sp.  Pr.  Pg.  acordar  =  It.  aecordare), 
<  ML.  aecordare,  agree,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  cor  (cord-) 
=  K.  Aearf.  Cf.  concord  and  dittcord.]  I.  in- 
trant. 1.  To  agree;  be  in  correspondence  or 
harmony. 

My  heart  ac«mtrth  with  mv  tongue. 

Shot.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  UL  1. 
That  mind  and  anal,  aotordirw  WrIL 
May  make  one  nuialr  aa  hefore. 

7>nnpao»,  In  Mr.-noriam  (Int.). 
Their  minds  «ero»ifed  Into  one  strati),  and  made  delight- 
ful  mnste-  Hawthorne,  Snow  linage,  p.  6ft. 

2.  To  make  mi  agreement ;  come  to  au  under- 
standing. 

Wt  is<viW.<d  before  dinner.      Sn*t,  Waverley.  II.  xlx. 
II.  tram.  1.  To  make  to  agree  or  corre- 
spond ;  adapt,  as  one  thing  to  another.  [Hare.] 

Her  hHJl.l«  o^ronfrtf  tile  lute*  muiilc  la  the  Yolce. 

Sir  P.  .ti.fwji,  Araulia,  11. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement  or  a  settlement ; 
settle,  adjust,  or  compose;  reconcile:  as,  to 
accord  controversies. 

Haulng  much  a~doe  to  acrorti  differing  Write™,  and  to 
H<  k  trueth  out  of  |»irtlallty. 

.Sir      Sidtitjt,  A|tol.  for  I'oetrir. 
I»  thi-rr  no  way  left  open  U>  eycord  thlt  dlltrrtnce, 
Hut  you  niri.t  moke  one  with  your  «w.>riU  * 

/.oimfW/.i.r,  MpauUI.  Stn.lmt.  li.  «. 

3.  To  grunt;  give;  coneeile:  as,  to  accord  due 
praiH«  to  au i  one. 

HI.  han.l*  were  thruil Into  hh  pocketa  I  he  was  "hiatlhiic 
tliMiiahtlully,  and  ualklnir  |..:n,.|  fn..  »  xjnall  apace  hiivlug 
U-.-ii  a?<vtr\iM  Mm  by  the  crv»wd,  in  deference  to  hla  tcin- 
\*<r\ry  Importance,  i rviwj,  Skclch-rk^iK.  p  ii. 

aCCOTd  (n-k6rtl'>.  ».  [<  ME.  arord  (less  fro- 
•lUenlly  accord),  <  OF.  acarilc,  usually  <uwf, 
agreement  (F.  ac mrd  =  Sp.  acorde=Vft.  acor- 
do,  accordo),  verbal  n.  «'  acorder,  agree:  see 
accord,  r.]  1.  Agreement;  liarmony  of  minds; 
cun.ient  or  eoneurrcuce  of  opinions  nr  wills; 
a&H<nt. 

ThrMi  all  contlnutxl  with  one  aavnl  in  prayer  ami  nip- 

Act.  I  14 


B  cuuereiic-e! ; 

r  of  an  accord. 

If  both  are  aatlaOed  with  thla  oceorrf, 

Sweau-  by  the  Uwa  of  IcnighUiowl  on  my  aword. 

Drj/den,  Fables. 

Specifically,  tn  lav.  an  agreement  which  la  made  between 
partiea  for  th<>  aettlvmunt  of  a  liability  or  controversy,  and 
which,  wh*n  eaccuud.  that  la,  c«rrkwl  Into  cltect,  la 
termed  an  newird  «iu<  «n*fa/«cf  ion,  and  bar*  or  terminate* 
a  anlt :  a  private  crtra-Judlclal  agreement  or  amngrruent. 
6.  In  miMtV,  sane  as  chord. — 7.  Milit.,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  fortress  or  command  of 

troops  ia  surrendered.— To  be  at  accord,  to  be  in 
agreement.  Caiiimw. — To  fall  of  accordt,  to  ojm.  lulu 
agreement.  CAflueer. 

accordablet  (a-kdr'da-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  acordable, 
<OF.  'aconlahlc,  F.  aceordable,  <  OF.  awroVr: 
soeaceorrf.  Ct.Hp.acordablemente,adv.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  harmonized  or  reconciled ;  conso- 
nant :  agreeable. 

accordance  (a-kor'dami),  n.  [<  MK.  acordancc, 
aeordauMce,  i  OF.  acor dance,  later  accordance 
(=  Pr.  acordanga),  <  acordant,  etc. :  see  accor- 
dant.] 1 .  The  state  of  being  in  accord ; 
inent  with  a  person ;  conformity  to  a 
harmony. 

Their  voice*  are  tn  adratraldc  oreorddJhV  with  the  tran- 
(|UI|  solitude  o(  a  aummer  aftemoon. 

ifovirfAome,  Old  Man*c. 
Tlien?  la  a  remarluible  accwrd4Utcc  In  tlw  p*>wer  i  d  dlgvai. 
tlim  between  the  gaatric  Jnlco  of  onlmala  with  It*  pejiahi 
and  byilrochlorlc  achl,  and  the  accretion  of  bntttra  with 
ita  f.Tinent  aiwt  acdl  belonging  to  the  acctk  aorlea. 

Danein,  Inaocttv.  Hunt*.  >1 

8.  The  act  of  according,  granting,  or  giving. 

Syn.  1.  Ilannotiy,  uniaon,  coincidelice. 

accordancy  (a-k6r'di}ii-gi),  w.  Bame  as  actor, 
dance,  but  less  used. 

accordant  (a-k6r'd»nt),  a.  [<ME.  acordant, 
acordaunt,  (T)P.  acordant,  F,  accordant,  agree- 
ing with,  <  ML.  aecordan(t-)*,  ppr.  of  aecordare. 


t'.]  Corresponding ; 
formable ;  consonaint ;  agreeable  ;  of  the 
mind ;  harmonious :  sometimes  followed  by  to, 
but  more  commonly  by  irffA  .*  as,  this  was  not 
accordant  to  his  tastes,  or  icith  his  principle*. 
If  he  found  her  aonmlanl.  Snak.,  Much  Ado.  t  S. 
kindle  and  meaning  fliaated  together,  aca/ciatxt  aa  awon 
and  shadow.      I.eietti,  Among  my  lk>okat  3d  *cr.,  p.  Stx*. 

Id  tbe  neuttiborlns'  hall  a  a  train  of  muatc,  proceeding 
(rom  the  «cron/ir»(  atrinio  of  Mlchael'a  mclodioua  addle. 

tony/ctiotr,  Evangeline,  11  X 

accordantly  (a-kor'dant-li),  ovfe.   In  an  accor- 
dant iukuikt;  in  acconlancc  or  agreement, 
accorder  (a-kor'der),  n.   One  who  aceonls  or 
agrees ;  one  who  grants  or  bestows.  [Rare.] 
according  (a-kor'iling i,       a.    1.  Agreeing; 
harmonious. 

Tir  ocrvrtfi'iay  uimic  of  »  well  mixed  aliitc. 

fupr.  fja«l>  on  Man,  111.  ZH. 

2.  Suitable ;  agreeable ;  in  acconlancc ;  in  pro- 
portion :  followed  by  to. 
Our  leal  should  l«-  oworifiV;  fu  knowledge.    Up.  Sprat. 

according  (a-kfir'ding),  adr.  In  aecordatice 
(witlij;  agreeably  (to):  used  with  to;  as,  lie 
ai-ted  according  to  his  judgment :  often  ap- 
plied to  person*,  but  referring  eltiplieitllv  to 
their  rtaU'ments  "T  (.j.ililmis.  Often  ubbrx  vi- 
ateil  to  <rfc. 
Jowli'ny  t<i  him,  cv<  i>  pcr*.»n  uaa  t.t  \_w  ln.iuht. 

.lf.ir*4trf^y,  Hist.  I'.HK..  i. 
>%>r  n.>  •li'liririiu  ui"m  l  navnl  hrr  throat ; 
Atcvrdin  i  to  tier  cloth  •.lie  i  lit  her  c.nt- 

Itrwen  C.Kk  and  t  on.  1.  at. 
AcconllUK  sa,  akTccubly,  Lfiifiirnmhly,  or  irri^ajrllunau  ly 


^  man  riiay.  with  pruden 
prove  at  rhc  pr 

the  other  divnr  

gw^l  of  cjiurch  and  »t«te. 


:  aid  il  iciknI  corucience.  up 
I  prliiciiili'Kof  -.lie  party  more  than 
«  he  thinks  they  beat  proniute  the 


account 

accordingly (R-kdr'ding-li),  avfr.  1.  Agreeably; 
suitably ;  in  a  manner  conformable :  as,  those 
who  live  in  faith  and  good  works  will  be  re- 
warded aecordinglij. 

W  he  never  you  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  It  can  never  lie 
known  hut  to  ynunwlf,  ask  yonraelf  how  you  woadd  ocl 
wera  all  tha  world  looking  at  yon,  and  act  oeconftiufy. 

Jrftrton,  Carmponderjcis  1.  SUB. 

2.  In  assent  or  compliance ;  acquiescently. 

Upon  this  the  *ultan  araa  directed  to  place  himself  by  a 
hug*  tub  of  water ;  which  he  did  — 

-Bjm.  J.    TAere/ore,  Wk 
therefor*. 

accordion  (a-kflr'dl-on),  •».  [Also  spelled  ac- 
eordeon,  <  F.  ncr»rdty>«,  <  accorder,  be  in  har- 
mony, accord.]  A  small  keyed  wind-instru- 
ment, opening  and  shutting  like  a  bellows,  and 
having  its  tones  generated  by  the  play  of  wind 
thus  produced  upon  metallic  reeds.  It  la  ron- 
atnactod  on  the  some  principle  aa  the  concertina  and  the 
harmonium,  but  I*  moch  Inferior  to  them. 

accordionist  i >k6r'di-on-ist),  «.  A  player  on 
the  accordion. 

accorporatet  (a-kdr'po-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  accor- 
poratut,  pp.  of  aecorporare,  <  ad,  to,  +  corpo- 
rate, form  into  a  body:  see  corporate.]  To 
incorporate;  unite. 

Custom,  bdng  but  a  mere  faee,  aa  echo  Is  a  mem  voice, 
rata  not  in  her  unaoramplislunenl.  until  by  secret  inclina- 
tion she  aamfaraU  herself  with  erruur. 

Milton,  Pref.  to  Doct.  of  Divorce. 

accorporationt  (vkor-pA-ra'ahon),  n. 
poration. 

accost  (a-kfist'l,  r.  [<  F.  aecoitter,  <  OF.  aeox- 
tor,  come  alongside  of,  approach,  touch,  =  Bp. 
Pg.  acottar  =  It,  accattare,  <  ML.  aeeo$tarr,  set 
one's  self  alongside  of,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  eotta,  a 
rib,  a  side :  see  cooaf,  arcoa*t,  and  «wf<j/.]  I. 
fran*.  It.  To  come  side  by  side  or  faee  to  face 
with;  draw  near;  approach ;  make  up  to. 

Jcr«i«llurrl,»ir  Andrew,  awwrt,— What  a  that t — Acton 
la,  from  her,  Ihiard  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Skak.,  T.  X..  I.  $ 

2.  To  speak  to ;  address. 

Wlib  uunta  the  distant  giant  I  neeosf. 

Poyt,  Odyssey,  x. 

Being  ahown  Into  the  common  room,  I  was  otmtl&l  l.y 
a  very  well  dressed  gentleman.      Ooldtmilh,  Vlc«,  vvllf. 

3f.  To  border  on ;  adjoin. 

I-apland  hath  allien  been  often  surrounded  (so  much  aa 
aeeeuts  the  sea)  by  the  English. 

t\iiitr,  Worthies,  lhn-byahlre. 

Il.t  infrnns.  To  adjoin ;  be  adjacent. 
The  shores  wlileh  to  the  tea  accost*. 

Ssenser,  ¥.      V.  xL  «i 

accost  (a-k6st'),  n.  The  act  of  accosting ;  ad- 
dress; salutation. 

He  revealed  himself  lu  hla  decotf. 

itrvA.  Furttt,  Souvenirs  of  »m  Contlnenta,  p.  toi. 

accostable  (a-kos'ta-bl),  <t.    [<  F.  acemttable, 

<  aocoetcr,  approach:  see  acroet,  r.]  Capable 
of  being  accosted ;  easy  of  access ;  affable. 

Tlie  French  ore  a  tree,  deboemair,  aecostejMe  peoptn. 

Ilottrll,  Utters,  U.  13. 

accosted  (a-kiis'ted),  a.  In  her.:  (a)  Placed 
on  either  or  on  each  side  of  a  principal  charge: 
as,  a  bend  aecoftrd  by  two 
bendlets.  (ft)  Placed  side  by- 
side,  as  two  beasts,  whether 
facing  in  the  same  direction 
or  not. 

accouche  (a-kosh'),  r.  <.  [<  F. 
aceouchcr,  tr.  deliver,  intr.  be 
delivered,  give  birth.  <  OF. 
aetHtcJkeT.  lay  one's  self  down 

*  '""tien^1"1  *  >a  l><"1.  *"  (L-  "<'),  «o,  +  vou- 
cher, earlier  catcher,  colder,  F. 
0OHC*«r,  lay  one's  self  down,  lie  down:  see 
couch,  r.]  To  act  as  an  accoucheur  or  a  mid- 
wife.   X.  E.  />. 

accouchoment  (it-koMi'mot'O.  n.  [F.,  <  aceou- 
chcr: see  acconekf.]  Delivery  in  eluldbed ;  par- 
turition. 

accoucheur  (a-kO-slier' ).  «.  [K.,  a  man-midwife, 

<  arcourluT :  see  rimntWic.  ]  A  man-midwife  ; 
a  medical  practitioner  who  attends  women  in 
childbirth. —  Acooucbeur-toadL  ^  nvrm-rnn. 

acconchease  (a-k<>-shCz'),  ».  [F.,  fern,  of  ac- 
coucheur.}   A  midwife. 

account  (a-kount',),  r.  [<  ME.  acounten,  acun- 
tcn,  <  t)F.  (icwnfcr,  aeonttr  =  Pr.  OSp.  OPg. 
nmnfnr  =r  It.  arctmtnrr  (later  OF.  also  acomp- 
tcr,  mod.  F.  ammpUr,  lnle  JIE.  acompten,  mod. 
E.  accompt, «.  v.,  nfter  L.),  <  ML.  'aceomputarc, 

<  L.  n<f,  t<>,  4-  computarc,  count,  compute  :  see 
coMwf1  ami  compute.]  J,  trann.  1.  To  count  or 
reckon  hk ;  deem;  consider:  think  ;  hold  to  be. 

The  opinion  of  more  worlds  tlian  one  lias  lu  ancient 
been  aecunNfed  a  hercay. 

B».  H  i/Kiu,  Matli.  Works,  L 
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account 

i  a  gix.il  stick  In  a  country -dance. 
"  Titan,  The  Rivals,  UL  4. 

andltook,  I.  188. 
npute;  count, 
i  of  the  tun  whereby  yean  are  octmintsd. 

Sir  T.  Brume,  Vol*.  Err. 

3.  To  assign  or  impute;  give  the  credit  of; 
reckon  as  belonging  or  attributable.  [Rare.] 

Even  u  Abraham  bclltved  God,  aoit  It  wat  accounted 
to  turn  tor  righteousness.  (J at.  u.  «. 

Von  hare  all  aorta  of  graces  accounted  to  you. 

J  err  old.  Works,  IV.  408. 

4*.  To  give  an  account,  reason,  or  explanation 
of  ;  explain. 

A  «ir  of  <u**«nting  the  solidity  of  Ice.  OianoUU. 
bi.  To  take  into  consideration.  Chaucer.— 6t. 
To  recount;  relate.  C*«B<rr. 

IL  intrant.  1.  To  render  an  account  or  re- 
lation of  particulars ;  answer  in  a  responsible 
character :  followed  by  tcif*  or  to  before  »  Per- 
son, and  by  for  before  a  thing:  as,  an  officer 
must  account  rif/t  or  to  the  tressurer/br  money 
received. 


They 
.  .T'-.rU 


to  me  Jar  these  Uiing*.  which 
Lamb.  Old  Bee 


Yoo'U  not  let  roe  apeak 
this  roue  ■ 

3t.  To 


To  account  of.  to 

It  [sliver)  was 
Solomon.  1  Ki.  *•  M. 

I  o«ou«U      her  beauty.  SAnr.,  T.  Q.  of  V.,  IL  1. 

account  (a-kounf),  n.  [<  ME.  acount,  acunt, 
ttfunt,  <  Or*.  acvnt,  aarnt  (<  a-  +  coitf,  <  L.  com. 
;*fsiw,  a  calculation),  acustc,  aeonte  (later  OK. 
aod  ME.  aeom-pt,  acompte:  see  accompt),  <  OK. 
ar*»f«T,  aeonter:  see ircoHst,  r.]  1.  Areckon- 
iug.  so  enumeration,  or  a  computation ;  meth- 
od of  computing:  as,  the  Julian  account  of  time. 
That  .  .  . 

I  might  In  virtue*,  beauties,  living*,  friends, 


Lvorrd  rtceousf. 


SkeU,,  11.  of  V.,  111.  t 


39 

prices  obtained,  and  the  net  mult  after  deduction  of  n 
penaea,  etc.  —  AOOOHDt  stated,  an  account  or  Btatemont 
allowing  the  result  of  a  course  of  transact  kins,  for  adjust- 
ment between  trie  parties.  Sometimes  called  s  *fet*. — Ac- 
tion of  account,  or  writ  of  acoouut.  In  taw, an  action  or 
writ  which  the  plaintiff  brines,  demanding  that  the  defen- 
dant shall  render  his  Just  account,  or  show  good  cansc  to 
the  oootniry.— For  account  of,  on  behalf  or :  as,  aold/er 
ocnvtrNf  qf  A.  K,,  thai  Is,  disposed  of  Ity  sale,  and  to  be 
accounted  tat  to  A,  B. — For  the  account,  (or  settlement 
on  the  regular  settling-day,  and  not  for  cash  or  ready 
money  :  used  on  the  stock  exchange,  Sec  above,  4. — In 
account  With,  lisvlng  boaincas  dealings  with  (some  one), 
requiring  the  seeping  of  an  account. — Mousy  of  ac- 
count, a  denomination  of  money  used  In  reckoning,  but 
not  current  as  coins:  thus.  In  China,  the  tael  or  mince, 
weight  of  silver  I*  s  money  o/  account.— On  or  to  ac- 
count, u  iui  l>i>tAlment  or  Interim  payment.— On  ons'a 
own  account,  for  one's  self ;  for  one  *  own  Interest  and 
at  one  *  own  risk  :  as,  he  has  gone  Into  business  on  kit  oten 
arrow.  —To  (o  on  the 
pedltton :  turn  pirst< 
a*  In  *  commercial  venture. 

I  hope  It  la  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune  who 
are  itoijij  on>  fA«  account,  to  change  a  captain  now  and 
tlien. 


accoutrement 

accountably  (a-koun'ta-bli),  adv.  In  an  ao- 
countable  manner. 

accountancy  (a-koun'tan-si),  ».  The  art  or 
practice  of  an  accountant.  A*.  J?.  D. 
accountant  (a-koun'tant),  n.  and  o.  [Also 
written  <icc«»in(/!i»f,  <  F.  arcomptant  (OF.  aeun- 
tant),  opr.  of  accrympttr :  see  acoonnf  and -unfl.] 
I,  «.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  who  keops  ac- 
counts ;  one  who  makes  the  keeping  or  exami- 
nation of  accounts  his  profession ;  an  officer 
in  a  public  office  who  has  charge  of  the  ac- 
counts. Also  spelled  aecomptant. 
Hi  a.  Giving 


■  w  ii*t  m>ijs.  imw  UHfliiruei  «™  n«  ■«*•■■  ™ 


to  form  an 


Srofi. 

judge; 


2.  To  furnish  or  assign  a  reason  or  reasons; 
give  sn  explanation :  with  for :  as,  idleness  no 
count*  for  poverty. 


- 1  uiv  the  lady  run  account  for 
>.  Sarridan,  The  Rivals,  iv.  1 


2.  A  reckoning  of  money  or  business;  a  state- 
ment or  record  of  financial  or  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, with  their  debits  and  credits,  or  of 
money  received  and  paid  and  the  balance  on 
hand  or  due :  as,  to  keep  <ic<y>ust« ,-  to  make  out 
an  <iero«mt. —  S.  A  course  of  business  dealings 
or  relations  requiring  tho  keeping  of  records : 
as,  to  have  an  account  with  the  bank. — 4.  On 
the  «fact  exchange,  that  part  of  the  transactions 
between  buyer  ami  seller  to  be  BBttled  on  the 
fortnightly  or  monthly  settling-day:  as,  I  have 
sold  A.  B.  500  shares  for  the  arsrwitnt. —  5.  Nar- 
rative; relation;  statement  of  facts ;  a  recital, 
verbal  or  written,  of  particular  transactions 
and  events:  as,  an  account  of  the  revolution  in 
France. 

The  acexmnt  whirh  Thneydlde*  has  given  of  the  retreat 
from  Syracuse  is  among  narratives  what  Vandyke's  Lord 
Mrsfford  is  among  paintings.  jiacauLay,  Hist,  Eng. 

6.  A  statement  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds, 
etc.,  explanatory  of  some  event:  as,  no  satis- 
factory account  has  yet  been  given  of  these 
phenomena.— 7.  An  explanatory  statement  or 
vindication  of  one's  conduct,  such  as  is  given 
to  a  superior. 

love  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  Luke  xvi.  2. 

8.  Reason  or  consideration ;  ground :  used 
with  on:  as,  on  all  account* ;  on  every  account: 
on  account  of. 

He  ;haonn[  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on 
arcrunt  <>i  thurne  uses,  w  hich  to  Plato  appeared  so  base. 

Jfnrdufdy,  Lord  llaeor*. 

0.  Estimation;  esteem;  distinction;  dignity; 
eoLsequence  or  importance. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  men  wrote  so  much  and  so 
s.U.  sn<i  that  wltlboot  being  of  any  great  account  thein- 
•elves.  y,  Hall,  Mod.  Kng  ,  p.  211:1. 

10.  Profit ;  advantage :  as,  to  find  one's  account 
in  a  pursuit ;  to  turn  anythiug  to  account. 

vs  li y  itepiiie  u*  of  a  malady  by  which  such  numbers 

Uli  I  tteir  zraittnt  I  GM.hmif*.  Tlui  Ike,  No,  5, 

1 1 .  Regaril ;  behalf ;  sake :  ilk,  all  this  trouble 
1  have  incurred  on  your  account. 

Sometimes  spelled  accompt. 

tint,  a  course  of  business 
i  two  parties,  or  an  account 
J, s  statement  pr«  «-nte,i  l>v 
s  rr»in.»t„  hi.  ikbuV  sbowlrTit  the  charges  »t  the  ton 
!  the  latter.  —  Account  sales  (sn  abbreviation  of 
'  t)  (av  Miu\  a  separate  account  rendered  t.i  his 
J  by  a  factor  or  broker,  showing  the  goods  sold,  the 


TO  lliiui.' 

reckon. 

This  other  part  .  .  .  inaJrev  account  to  And  no  slender 
arguments  for  litis  assertion  out  of  those  very  Scriptures 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  It.  MWon. 

They  modi  no  acmtinr  but  that  the  navy  should  be  ab- 
solutely master  of  the  seas. 

liucon,  Cousid.  of  War  with  Spain. 

To  make  account  of,  to  hold  In  estimation  or  esteem; 
value:  generally  with  an  adjective  or  <|iiantlly,  as  much, 
littlt.  no,  etc  :  as.  he  nuisrs  no  account »/  dlfflciiltlra. 

What  is  ...  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makcot  account 
of  him  !  Pa.  cxliv.  a. 

We  never  mate  much  aeeeunf  nf  objectloni  Jto  war] 
which  merely  respect  the  actual  state  of  the  world  at  this 
moment,  but  which  admit  the  general  expediency  sad 
permanent  excellence  of  the  project. 

ifmerwn.  Misc.,  p.  18». 

To  open  an  account  with,  to  begin  s  course  of  dealings 
with,  requiting  the  keeping  of  an  account— To  take  Into 
account,  to  take  Into  consideration ;  make  a  part  of  the 
reckoning  or  estimate. «  8yn.  8.  A'onunt,  HMation,  Xarra- 
tinn,  Xarratirt,  Recital,  Ssnrij^mi.  Story,  staUmi  nt,  r»- 
h carnal,  chronicle,  history,  tale,  r>-port  T  hese  wonls  agree 
in  denoting  the  rehearsal  of  an  even  t  or  of  a  series  of  events, 
jtorou  nt  directs  attention  to  the  facts  re  Is  ted  rather  than  to 
the  relator ;  it  Is  the  most  general  term.  Malum  la  also 
general  In  Its  meaning,  but  implies  more  directly  a  re. 
later ;  It  U  less  used  In  this  sense  than  the  corresponding 
verb  rettls.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between  account  and 
luirrufire.  .Vormdon  is 
log  •'  the  thing  narrated ' 
given  np  to  na rratire.  A 
Incidents  dependent  upon  each  other  for  meaning  and 
value,  and  generally  drawn  from  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  narrator.  A  n-rifai  is  a  narrative,  usually  of  events 
that  peculiarly  affect  the  interests  or  Die  fueling*  of  the 
reciter ;  hence  It  is  generally  more  detailed :  as  the  re- 
cital at  one  s  wrongs,  griefs,  troubles.  A  rf«sm;.fiei«  Is  an 
account  addressed  to  the  imagination,  a  picture  In  words. 
A  .tore  Is  by  derivation  a  short  history,  and  by  develop- 
ment a  narrative  designed  to  Interest  and  pleaw.  There 
may  be  sn  oxoonnl  ul  a  battle  or  a  burglary ;  a  relation  of 
an  adviiiturc ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  narration, 
so  that  his  narrative  It  exact  and  vivid  ;  a  rwtfnl  of  one's 
personal  sufferings:  a  description  of  a  scene  or  an  inci- 
dent ;  a  Werji  of  a  life 

accountt  (a-kounf),  pp.    [Reduced  from  ac- 
reckoned. 


I*  so,  aa  It  appear*, 
^Mountain  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

SAa*.,  M.  for  M.,  IL  4. 

accountant-general  (a-kou^'Unt-jen'e-ral),  n. 
The  principal  or  responsible  accountant  in 
a  public  office  or  in  a  mercantile  or  banking 
house  or  company ;  in  England,  formerly  also 
an  officer  in  chancery  who  received  all  moneys 
lodged  in  court  and  deposited  the  same  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 

accountantship  (a-koun'tant-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  employment  of  an  accountant, 
account- book  (a-kount'buk),  n.   A  book  con- 
taining accounts,  especially  one  containing  u 
record  of  sales,  purchases,  and  payments;  a 
ruled  book  for  entering  details  of  receipts  and 
expenditures, 
account-day  ;  a-kount'da),  it.   A  day  set  apart 
onco  in  each  half  month  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences  between  brokers  on  the  English 
Stock  exchange.    A  similar  practice  prevails 
in  the  Continental  bourses, 
accouplot  (a-kup'l),  r.  f.    [<  F.  acoostuJer,  join, 
<  OF.  ao/uplcr,  also  acoubler  —  Sp.  acoptar  =  It . 

<  ML.  aceopularr,  \  le.  ad,  to,  + 
To  join  or 


"PI" 


he  act  of  narrating;  the  mean 
lias  by  desynonymizatlou  lieeil 
»n  rratire  sets  forth  a  aerie*  of 


Was  with  long  use  aexount  no  sin. 

Shalt.,  Ferldea,  L.Oower. 

[In  older  ciltlortt  this  is  jirinted  account'd. \ 

accountability  (tt-koun-ia-liil'i-ti),  n.  The 
slate  of  iK-lng  accountable  or  answerable;  re- 
sponsibility for  tho  fulfilment  of  obligations; 
liability  to  account  for  conduct,  meet  or  suffer 
consequences,  etc. :  as,  to  hold  a  trustee  to  his 
accountability ;  the  accountability  tit  parents  to- 
ward their  children,  or  of  men  toward  God. 
The  awful  Idea  of  urrouw*iiMt(]r.  It.  Hall. 

accountable  (a-koun'tu-bl),  a.  [<aerouNf  + 
-able.  C'f.  K.  comptablc,  accountable,  respon- 
sible.] 1.  Liable  to  be  called  to  account ;  re- 
HTionsible,  as  for  a  trust  or  obligation ;  answer- 
able, as  for  conduct :  as,  every  man  is 
a6fe  to  God  for  his  conduct ;  a  sheriff  is 
a&fii  as  bailiff  and  receiver  of  goods. 

aemuntalje  to  superiors. 
/Jro.ien,  Post  to  IIUL  of 

2.  Of  which  nn  account  can  lie  given;  that 
can  Iw  accounted  for:  in  this  use  opjioaed  to 
unaccitunlublc.  [Itarc] 

We  ciiu  nuvcr  frame  any  acceiitntahte  relation  to  It  [our 
counlr)|.  nor  coniequeittly  assign  any  natorsl  or  proper 
affectum  toward  It.  ska.fl,e,tmry,  Ml*',,  3. 

Accountable  receipt,  a  written  nckuowledtrtni-nt  of  the 

the 


copulhre,  couple:  see  couple,  o.] 
link  together;  unite;  couple. 

The  EnglUhmen  atxoui-lct  themselve*  with  the  french- 
men. Holt,  tliirjulclrs.  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  i>. 

acconplement  (a-kup'l-ment),  «.  [<  F.  occwii- 
plemcnt  =  It.  nccvjpniammto :  see  aecouplc.]  1. 
The  act  of  accoupling  or  connecting  in  pairs ; 
union  in  couples ;  marriage.  [Hare.] 

The  mi  born  of  such  an  accou^mrnt  shall  be  roost 
untoward.  7'ro.f  «/  Stcu  .  "  its,  p.  sat 

2.  In  carjt. :  (a)  A  t  ie  or  brace.  (»)  The  entire 
piece  of  work  formed  by  a  brace  and  the  tim- 
bers which  it  joins. 

acconraget  (a-kur'ftj),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  accouragcr. 
earlier  aevrager,  a'eoragier,  inspire  with  cour- 
age, <  a-  (L.  atl),  to,  +  corof/c,  eoraige,  courage. 
Cf .  eacouro-fle.]    To  encourage. 

But  be  endevored  with  spvache*  rollde 
tier  to  recomfort,  and  (K-xm rnyr  tiold. 

Hftmrr,  F.  Q. ,  III.  viil.  34. 

accourtt  (a-kort'),  r.  f.  [<  ac-  +  court.  Cf.  OF. 
accorf,  civil,  polite,  acc«r(fli»cNf,  accortitte,  po- 
liteness, courtesy,  as  If  from  a  verb  'aeeorter.] 
To  entortuin  with  courtesy. 

Accxmrtino  each  her  friend  with  lavish  test 

.V;«wrr,  r.  <*.,  II.  II.  1«. 

accoutre,  acc outer  (a-k8'ter),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  aceemtrcti  or  acomtercd,  ppr.  accoutring  or 
ocoOMferjNjf.  [<  F.  aecoKfrtr,  earlier  accoustrcr, 
acotutrcr,  acoutrer,  clotbe,  dress,  equip,  ar- 
range, —  Pr.  aeotrar,  acoutrar ;  of  uncertain 
origin;  perhaps  <  OF.  a-  (L.  a<i)  +  cottxttur, 
eoustrc,  coutrc.  the  sexton  of  a  church,  one  of 
whose  duties  was  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
vestments,  both  of  the  priest  and  of  the  image 
of  the  Virgin ;  prob.  <  L.  'tnuiforctH  for  rrnDtoitcm, 
nom.  custeM,  a  p^iardian,  keeper:  see  ciwifo- 
dian.]  To  dress,  equip,  or  furnish;  specifi- 
cally, arrav  in  a  military  dress;  put  on  or 


-.1  t. 


i 


i-ly  tlu 
erable. 


receipt  of  111 

rcsvrh*  r.  It  ilirf.  ih  fn.i 
In  thst  the  Utter  lni| 
|iohl.  =  8yn.  1-  Amrnu 

acconntableness  (s-Vintn'ta-i> 

state  of  In  itio  accountablo ;  tic 
Tii-d  to  no  urccd  snd  cotif^i-irii:  no  int.  Ili-ctoal  account 
to  any  power  1cm  than  tin1  eternal  Reason. 

Introd.  to  MartUnau's  MatcrUIIsm,  p.  7. 


by 

iptorni'tjutt 
money  lins  been 
n-^tonislhle. 

tifs'',  ii.  The 
mntubilitv. 


accoutrements 

I'pon  the  word, 
ccoutrru*  as  1  wiis,  I  plunged  in. 

Ma*.,  1.  C,  i.  i 

hU  horse,  claps  the  whole  i.|Ui|iage  on  his 
1.  thus  accoutre./,  marches  oil  the  null  Inn. 

(JMimilll,  The  Bee,  No  1. 

Ihir  glol>c,  .  .  .  drroutretf  with  so  noble  a  furniture  of 
air,  llsht.  snd  gravity.  Ifernain,  Phy*ko  Theol..  L  ,S. 

accoutrement,  accouterment  (n-kn'ter  nient), 
h,  1.  1'iTSotial  vesttiietit  ur  clothing;  equiji 
ment  or  furnishing  in  general ;  urruy  ;  apparel. 
[Hare  in  the  singuliir.} 

And  not  alone  In  hniilt  and  device, 
EAtertor  form,  outward  arc*/utreutent. 

Shut.,  K.  John,  I.  I. 

iltal  to  a  hair'*  breadth ;  not  only.  Mlstrea* 
•  ■t  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre 
I  ceremony  it. 

AAu*.,  M.  W.  of  W„  Iv.  %. 
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accoutrement 

3.  pi.  Drew)  in  relation  to  its  component  parte ; 
equipage;  trappings;  specifically,  the  equip' 
mentx  of  ft  soldier  except  armtt  ami  clothing; 
equipage  for  military  service.    See  etjuijmge. 

In  pjbe*  of  peace*.  ti/vuMfn-Mrafa  t>f  rest. 
Ho  wa*  adtanc'd  *  counsellor, 

rWd,  rame»  Memorial. 
Among  piled  inn  Mid  rotkirh  tuvtmtrrmmt*. 

Tennyson.  The  I'nnrea*,  v. 

accoyt  fa-koi' ),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  Hootcs,  <  OF.  acoier, 
quiet,  <  n-  (U  flrf),  to,  +  cot,  quiet:  see  coy' .) 

1.  To  render  quiet ;  soothe. 

An.i  with  kind  words  ai-cowl,  vowing  jireat  Ion.  |o  nice, 
X/rurr,  V.  q.,  IV.  « 111.  Ml, 

2.  To  dishearten  ;  ilaunt ;  subdue. 

Then  I*  ).mr  careless-  courage  mvofiW. 

S,*n~r,  ship.  Cat  (Feb.). 

accraaet,  r.  /.  See  «rr«.-r. 

accreaset  (a-krc*'),  r.  i.  [Formerly  also  ac- 
crrfl'V*.  orcrc.'oi,  <  ME.  acrrHtn.  increase,  <  OF. 
aerruirt;  later  aecrtnUtrc,  mod.  P.  aecraftrcm  Sp. 
acreccr  —  It.  nrfrrsmrr,  <  L.  nccTr.tiTrr,  prow, 
become  larger  bv  growth,  increase:  we  «<■- 
crew  (a  later  form,  after  the  I,.),  increaxe,  dt- 
crease,  etc.,  and  der.  accrue.]    To  increase. 

Acrrrtcrrr,  In  Increase,  to  uorrcaw,  to  add  vnto,  .  .  .  to 
accre*,  to  ceke.  FUtrio. 

such  aa  ask,  why  the  sea  doth  never  dchord  nor  acrivi.-r 
*  whit.  U.  /•ereoa.  Varieties,  1  f  A,  14.  (.V.  /'.  /».) 

accredit  (a-kred'it),  r.  I.  [<  F.  accriditcr,  car- 
her  acredtter,  accredit,  <</c-  (I>.  ad\  to,  +  credit, 
ii.,  credit  (nee  credit,  n.) ;  =  Sp.  Pp.  acreditar 
=  It.  accretlitarc,  accredit,  similarly  formed.] 

1.  To  give  credit  or  credence  to;  repose  confi- 
dence in;  trust;  esteem. 

Such  were  the  principul  terms  of  the  surrender  of  fira- 
li vU,  a*  authenticated  by  lite  mosl  fleered1 iled  Caatiltan  and 
Arable  authorities.  J'mcoll.  Kent  and  1m..  t  li. 

i#w*/i'f  hint.  Ill  spile  of 
,•  to  their  own  principle*. 

*•..<(, 

2.  To  confer  credit  or  authority  on;  stamp  with 

With  the  best  nli™  ..four  age,  vrrntit  i.  "inv,-.i  will, 
credit  or  authorltv."  to  which  may  lie  added  II*  diplo- 
matic sense,  "send  with  letter*  credential,"* 

/'  Halt,  Mml.  Kins.,  ii.  5M. 


I  am  lietter  pleased  indeed  tint  he  censures  tin  thlnit* 
than  I  should  have  been  wlthunlnlled  commendation ;  fur 

lit.  censure  will  rrmlit  hi*  praises. 

t"*iej<r,  letters,  sliti. 
TIence.  (specifically  — 3.  To  send  with 
dentists,  a*  an  envoy. 

According  to  their  rntik.  Home  ajrenU  of 
•re  dlrertly  a*crr,titt.J  lo 
of  foreign  iiffaln. 


IiiUt.  Ljiw.  i  M. 
4.  To  belioyo ;  accept  ub  true. 

He  accrrtitM  and  retie»le<l  il/iriejt  nt  nl»parithmK,  and 
witchcraft,  ami  jKiMeitloii.  mt  *lllv.  u  well  ua  raotinlrou*, 
that  Ihey  mixht  have  naiL^eaU-d  tlw  cuanH-Mt  ai>]ietite  (or 
Wululer.  ,S«.iifA<y.  Ule  ot  Wialey.  II.  190^ 

6.  To  aacrilw  or  attribute  to;  invest  with  the 
credit  of :  followed  by  ici/A. 

Mr.  Tlrtghl  hirruelf  wu  orerr4i'ferf  iriVA  hail^g  ulii  that 
)\\*  own  effort  to  Bnitme  a  n-fonnlnn  *wrii  .  .  .  waa  like 
OuSKUlg  a  d<-ad  hone.       MeTariKf,  HUt.  Own  Ttmci,  »1. 

accreditatet  (a-krwl'i-tSt),  r.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
aecrediUttcd,  ppr.  arcreditating.  [As  accredit  + 
-ntt-'.]    Hanie  a»  accredit. 

t*he  towed,  thn  Thractan'n  hand",  who  would  uol 

re«l*t  It.  to  iirerrdihil*  Ihr  hcKlnninga  of  hl«  l^>V(t  to  I>e  of 
estimation. 

S*r  A- rnciiiiu*,  tr.  of  Ijiredano,  INonea,  I V.       (.V,  A'./'.) 

accredltationt  (a-kred-i-ta'ahon),  w.  The  act 
of  aecreditinia;,  or  the  state  of  lieing  accredited. 

HarlrxK  recrtvrtl  iny  liiatructlini*  and  Utten  of  <ieeee-fi. 
M/iwi  from  the  I'jirl  of  Hlllat-oronith  on  the  nth  dav  of 
April,  I7»e.      Htm.  «f  H.  CumUHnmt,  I.  417.  (.V.  /'.) 

accromcntitlal  (ak're-men-tiah'al),  a.  [<L.  bh 
if  •riccrcMtriifant  (found  once,  but  a  false  read- 
ing), addition  ( < acerescere,  increase:  see  ac- 
rreacc,  and  cf.  arcrcmciif,  increment ),  +  E.  -itial.] 
ht  pky/tiol..  of  or  pertaining  to  the  procens  of 
accrementition. 

accrementition  (ak're-men-tUli'on),  a.  [<h. 
as  if  •finfrincNfuwi,  on  analopy  of  aeercm?ntt~ 
Hat,  q.  v.  The  regular  form  would  lie  "accre- 
mcntativn.]  In  phi/niol..  the  production  or  de- 
velopment of  a  new  individual  by  the  depura- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  parent ;  gemination. 

accreacet(a-kri's'),  r.  i.  p.aterformof  accrca.'c, 
q.  v.,  after  ori|{.  L.  aerrrfrre,  increase,  <  ad. 
to,  +  crescere,  jrrow :  imhi  cra*ccnt,  and  cf.  ar- 
rrNf.]  1.  To  IiicreaMi;  prow.  [Kare.]  — 2. 
To  aeeriic.    See  (icitnc,  r.,  '•. 

accreacence  (n-kres'ensK  >i.  [<fjccrc.«rv«f ;  = 
Sii.  ncrrrvwctVi  —  It.  o'ccrf.«rT-».-n,  increase.]  1. 
Tiie  act  of  increasing;  gradual  prowth  or  in- 
crease; accretion. 
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Ttie  ailent  neerejemee  ot  belief  from  the  unwatebed  de> 
jMwItSona  ot  a  general,  never  contradicted,  hearsay. 

C«trruti^t  Htateamati  K  Manual  {\&f*i.  App.  11,  p.  2W1. 

2.  That  by  which  ant-thing  is  increased ;  an 
increment. 

accrescent  (a-kreK'ent),  <>.  [<  U.  accretccn(,t-)f, 
ppr.  of  accretct  ri ,  prow :  see  aecremx.]  In- 
creasinp;  growing.  Sr*x:ltle»ll) ,  In  hot,,  arrjdled  u> 
part*  connreN-d  with  the  flower  which  Increase  In  ilre 
afu-r  flowering,  aa  frequently  om*ur«  with  the  caty*.  ln»o- 
lucre,  etc 

accrescimentO(ak-kresh-i-men'to),  ».  [It. :  see 
accrence.]  In  mturic,  the  increase  of  the  dura- 
tion of  a  sound  by  one  half,  indicated  by  a  dot 
after  the  note. 

accrete  (a-kret'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  accreted, 
ppr.  accreting.  [<  L.  aceretwi,  pp.  of  acerescere  : 
see  aecrefict.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  grow  by  ac- 
cretion ;  gather  additions  from  without.  [Kare.] 

We  aen  everywhere  wanted  elilfn  and  denuded  ahnrva, 
or  im-rrt«i  «hin«lc-hank»  and  muid-hllliL 

X.  omfV-.Ttliaer  ,  II.  fW. 

2.  To  bo  added ;  adhere ;  become  attached  by  a 
process  of  accretion. 

of 


accumbent 

erne,  croc :  see  errtrl,  and  cf.  recruit.'}  If 
accession  ;  addition ;  reinforcement. 

The  town?  of  ('alia  and  the  forta  therealioula 
atlpplieil  with  anie  new  oeercuvjt  of  aoldiera. 

//o/illAA^d,  t'hrori..  III. 


should  1. 
Scotland. 


able 


t*>  oppoae  the  Krench  h>  the  ycrrw 
Wafwyn,  »'•'*  .  HI.  aa 


iX.E.D) 

in 


2.  A  loop  or 
network. 

There  are  aUo  aeerut*.  faUe  meihea.  or  quart^'rinica, 
whicli  are  toopa  inj**rte.l  in  any  ctven  row,  bj  wtd'  Ii  llie 
number  of  mealies  in  increaaeiL     £nevr.  fjei/.,  .\VJ|  ;tSW, 


ct)  »talliiinB  into  ita  own  frei-  fornu. 

<i.  S.  Hull.  Herman  I'nlture.  p.  1(11. 

II.  tran*.  To  cause  to  prow  <>r  unite. 

accrete  (a-kret' ),  a.  [<  L.  accrttu/t.  pp.  of  oc- 
rrnccre :  see  aecre*ce.~[  flrown  together;  formed 
by  accretion ;  accreted. 

accretion  (a-kre'shon),  «.  [<I<.  arrrrtio(.n.), 
<  accrctu*,  jiii.  of  acertsctrt,  grow :  see  aecrr*ce 
and  accrete.]  1.  The  act  of  accreting  or  accres- 
cing;  a  growing  to;  an  incrrkftKO  Viy  iiaturul 
growth;  an  addition;  specificnllv,  an  increase 
by  «n  accession  of  part*  exU-nially. 

Hie  phrwc  "  llrlnu  laliKomtr."  ll~«l  with  referehce  to 
tiu-u,  muat  Inq-irt  perpetual  excrvtlon  and  urrr»fu»i  of 
miliatanee,  Involving  or  imatuclnc  aaalmllatlon.  develop- 
ment, and  renewal,  F.  IliUI,  Mini.  I'.ng.,  p  lis. 

A  mineral  or  unorganized  lNMly  can  unitrrni>  no  chance 
aare  by  the  oprralhm  of  meclianh-al  or  chemical  forrea; 
and  any  Increaae  of  ita  bulk  U  <lue  to  the  addition  of  like 
particlei  to  ita  exterior:  It  aUKiuenla  not  by  in-uwth  but 
by  «re/Wi>m,  Oicn,  i  ouip.  Anat.,  i. 

2.  In  imthol.,  the  growing  t 
maliy  separate,  as  the  finp< 

thing  added ;  an  extraneous  addition ;  an  ac- 
cession:  commonly  used  in  the  re- 
stricted to  accession*  made  slowl 
ally  by  some  external  force 

lie  atrove  (o  pare  away  the  anrrrtimu  of  a«i'. 

Jfrn'rn/e,  Hiat.  Humana,  V,  1W1, 

4.  In  laic :  (a)  The  increase  or  growth  of  prop- 
erty bv  external  accessions,  as  by  alluvium 
naturally  added  to  land  situated  on  the  bank  of 
river,  or  on  the  seashore.  When  the  accretion 


token  phut'  by  mull  al>d  Inipervepllble  de|CTee«  it  Ix  lonim 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  Immcdlab'lv  behind  ' 

i» 

.-  .1 


but  If  II 

and  c>inniderHlde  it  (nay  Ix-lonit  to  tiie 
(b)  In  .Scofa  law,  the  completion  of 
an  originally  tlefective  or  imperfect  right 
by  some  subsequent  act  on  t  he  part  of  t  he 
person  from  whom  the  right  was  derived, 
accretive  (a-kre'tiv),  a.    < If  or  pertain- 
ing to  accretion;  increasing  or  adding 
by  growth;  growing;  accrescent:  as, 
'•the  accretive  motion  of  plants,"  (Han- 
rille,  Seep.  Kci.,  ix.  GO. 
accrewt,  accrewet,  »-  and  r.  Obsolete 
spellings  of  accrue.    The  spelling  is  retained  in 
the  clipped  form  rrrrl  (which  see), 
accrimin&tet  (a-krim'i-uat ),  r.  f.   [<  ac-  +  crim- 
inate (cf,  Sp.  acriminar,  exaggerate  a  crime, 
accuse):  see  cnmianfr.J     To  charge  with  a 
crime. 

accroacht  (a-kroch'),  r.  t.     f  <  ME. 
<OP.  accrochcr,  fix  on  a  hook,  nook  up,  <  a-  (  L. 
ad),  to,  +  croc,  a  hook,  a  crook:  see  crook  and 


accrue  (a-kn'i'l,  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  accrued,  ppr. 
accruing.  [Also  written  accrete  (nowobs.),  < 
ME.  acrcve,  v..  <  •nriYirr-,  n. :  see  accrue,  n.] 
It.  To  grow;  increase;  augment. 

And,  thouich  l-iwre  falld,  her  couraw  did  areretr. 

,S'/ien*erp  Y.       V.  v.  7. 

2.  To  happen  or  result  as  a  natural  growth; 
come  or  fall  as  an  addition  or  increment,  as  of 
profit  or  loss,  advantage  or  <lamage ;  arise  in 
due  course:  as,  a  profit  occn»r-»  to  government 
from  the  coinage  of  copper;  the  natural  in- 
crease accrue*  to  the  common  benefit. 

To  no  one  can  any  benefit  fleer*'  from  ancti  aerial 
apeeulatlona  .  .  .  aa  crowd  almost  every  book  In  our  lan- 
gnaue  that  we  turn  to.  Hall.  Mod.  Kng  ,  IT.  f. 

That  fdeaaure  which  ace  rue*  from  good  aetlona 

J,  K  <1arltr.  Ten  tirnat  Kelts.,  ii.  V 

3.  In  fair,  to  beeoiiie  a  present  and  enforciblo 
right  or  demand,  nun  Uie  rhtht  to  net  up  the  atattito 
of  limltalioin  luninnt  a  claim  u<rn«r«  by  lapae  ot  time;  a 
cauae  ot  action  on  a  note  does  not  iiecrw  till  the  ni>te, 
becomes  i«yable. 

accrued  ( a-krisl  '),;>.  <i.    In  her. ,  full-grown :  an 
epithet  applied  to  trees, 
accruement  (B.kro'ment\  «.  1. 
2.  That  whicli  accrues;  an  addition; 
mcnt. 

accruer  (a-krfl'fr),  n.  [<  accrue  +  -on"1,  as  in 
tuner,  trorfr,  uaictr,  and  cither  law  terms,  a  hero 
-cr  represents  the  V.  inf.  suffix.]  In  fair,  tho 
act  or  fact  of  accruing;  accrual.-  Clauat  of  ac- 
cruer, »  rlauae  In  a  deed  or  U> 
direetirn:  lo  wlwtn.  in  ease  of  t 
lus  or  their  aharea  shall  mi  or  accrue, 
retherofpartsnor-  exit.    In  cm.,  a  contraction  of 

9  or  toes. — 3.  Tho    current.    Originally  written  «  <•,  n  symbol  now 
almost  exclusively  used  for  aectunt. 

(ak-u-b«'«hon\  it.  [<L.  acc«hn~ 
tio(n-),  <  acevbare.  lie  near,  esp.  recline  at  ta- 
ble. <ad,  to,  +cubarc,  lie  down.  See  incnlmtc 
and  accumb.]  1.  The  act  of  lying-down  or  re- 
clining ;  specifically,  the  ancient  practice,  de- 
rived from  the  Orient,  of  eating  meals  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture.  Anxmit  tiie  fireelu  at  the  tin-.-  of 
I  he  Homeric  poctrnt  this  luwrtice  had  not  yet  lieen  adopted  ; 
hut  In  hfoUirica.1  lime*  It  obtained  in  tfciienil  aniotig  1-dh 
llree-ks  and  Romans,  and  It  is  illustrated  In  early  vn»c-p*lnt- 
inga.  It  was  customary  to  cat  reclining  dia«rouaIly  tr>wart| 


plural  and  re-  accubation 

wly  and  gradu- 


tile  table,  re»tlnn  on  couches,  eitlleT  flat  on  tike  breast 
or  supported  on  the  left  elbow  in  a  semi-sitting  position. 
Cushions  were  providcMl  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  live  el- 
1k,w  ami  the  baejt.  The  table  was  usually  a  l' 
than  the  couches,  for  convenience  in  rrachinn 
See  fricfinium. 

in  the  laws  of 
Sir  T.  firoiene,  Vulit.  Err.,  v.  C. 

2.  In  mco'.,  lj-ing-in ;  confinement ;  accouche- 
ment.   Svd.  Soe.  Lei. 

crochet.  Cf.  encroach.]  1.  To  hook,  or  draw  to  ary-nmbt  ?a.lmnibM.  r  i  [<  I,.  accumbrre.  lie 
one's  self  as  with  a  hook.— 2.  In  old  fair*,  to  nPar>  csp.  recline  at  table,  <  ad,  to,  +  'enmberc 
usurp:  as,  to  accroach  royal  power  to  one's  self.  (jn  couip.),  a  nasalized  fonn  of  cubare.  Ho 
accroachment!  (a-kroch'uient),  ».  The  act  of  down.  SeenrrNArtf.ou  ]  To  recline,  according 
accmaehing;  encroachment;  usuq.ation,  as  of  ,„  the  ancient  fashion  at  table.  See  accuba- 
sovereign  power.  tion.  Itailiy. 

accrual 'ft-kro'an,  a.  The  act  or  process  of  ac-  accumbencyt  (a-kum'lien-sO,  «.  [<  aeeumh-nt : 
erning;  accretion.  ]    fj,^  s|a(c  of  lwing  accumbent  or  of 

accrue  (a-krrt'),  «.  [Also  written  nrcrev  (now 
obs.),  <  lute  MK.  'ficrr-re,  found  only  in  the 
clipped  form  rrcirc(>  E.  crev),  and  in  tho  verb 
<icri"w<',  accrue  ;  <  OF.  acrrwr,  acrrue,  that  which 
grows  up,  to  the  profit  of  the  owner,  on  the 
earlh  or  in  a  wood,  later  "  nrcrene.  a  prowthrin- 
crcase,  eckinp,  aupmentution  "  (Cotprave),  orig. 
fem.  of  ncrt-M,  -'ficcrnt,  growne,  increased " 
(t'otgrave),  (AF.  ncrit),  pp.  of  nrrrittrc  (AF. 
arrrtttre),  litter  arcrointre,  mod.  F.  arcroitrr,  < 
L.  aeercHrrrr,  grow,  accrease,  aeeresee,  in- 
crease :  see  aecreatc,  accrtsct.    Ileuco  by  abbr. 


accumbent  (a-kum 'bent ),  a.  and  n.  [<.1,.aerum- 
(«•«( !-).«,  ppr.  of  accunihrre  :  see 
accumb.]  I,  a.  1.  Leaning  or 
n'clining,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  at  their  meala.  See 
arr«htifi«». 

The  Roman  rei-mnl«-nt  f  T  more 
properly  oc-FiiahniM  |»»<lure  in  catlhic 
was  introliiced  after  the  flr«t  Punic 
war.      A  rfMtth  nvt,  Anc.  Coins,  p.  \M. 

2.  In  Ixit.,  lying  against:  applied  to  the  cotyle- 


rtJd(/l  i. 
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accumbent 

dona  of  an  embryo  when  their  edges  lie  against 
or  are  opposed  to  the  radicle. 

XLt  m.  One  who  reclines,  m  at  moaU ;  one 
at  table,  whether  reclining  or  sitting. 

A  penance  tutnt  be  dune  by  unity  accumbent  In  sitting 
.  ;il  lljt-  parage  through  all  Hint  lushes. 

Bp.  HttU,  Occas.  Med.,  No.  SI. 

accumbert  fa-kum'ber),  r.  t,    [<  11K.  aeumbrcn, 
ncombreu,  for  earlier  encumtrrcn,  eveo 
t«f««*fr,  and  a-i«  and  «»-*.]  To 
clog. 

And  lelte  hit  sheep  <i  -"M*tw1  in  the  Inlre. 

Caaerer,  Prol.  Parson's  Tale. 
A*f*mbrrd  with  carriage  of  women  ami  children. 

Campion,  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  at. 

accumulate  (a-ku'mfl-tat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
aecumuJaUrl,  ppr.  acc^isiti/aftsa.  [<  Ij.  tToeumi.- 
lahu,  pp.  of  (urcumutorf,  heap  up,  <  ad,  to,  + 
cvMvfare,  heap,  < ewmiitK*,  a  heap:  boo  eumu- 
fan?  and  cmotu/ks.]  I.  (ran*.  1.  To  heap  up; 
collect  or  bring  together;  make  a  pile,  mass, 
or  aggregation  of:  as,  to  accumulate  earth  or 
stones;  to  accumulate  money  or  Borrows. 

Sever  pray  more:  abandon  ail  remorse; 

On  horror  a  li-  ad  horrors  atvumuutu. 

Shut..  Othello.  UI  S. 

2.  To  form  by  heaping  np  or  collecting  the 
parts  or  elements  of;  obtain  by  gathering  in; 
a:.iass:  as,  to  accumulate  wealth.  [Hare  in  the 
physical  sense,  as  in  the  first  extract.] 

Soon  the  young  captive  prince  shall  roll  In  Ore, 


considerable,  like  petty  asms  by  minute 
Sir  T.  Hntrnt,  Ini-burlal.  v. 


(tar  daya  beco 
tucumuLttioiui- 

AccumulaUon  of  dcgTeas,  :n  some  of  the  English  uni- 
versttie*.  the  taking  ofa  higher  and  a  lower  degree  to- 
gether, or  at  shorter  Intervals  than  la  niual  or  is  gener- 
ally allowed  by  the  ruleu.— ac-cumulsttoa  of  power, 
that  amount  of  force  or  capacity  for  luotion  which  some 
machines  panes*  at  the  cud  of  intervals  of  time,  during: 
which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  has  been  constantly 
accelerated. 

accumulative  (a-ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.  [<  accumu- 
late +  -ire;  =  Kpi  acumulatico  (in  adv.  acumula- 
tiramente)  —  Pg.  aecumulatico.]  Tending  to  or 
arising  from  accumulation ;  cumulative.  -Accu- 
mulative Judgment,  tn  (ate,  a  second  judgment  against 
a  person,  the  elect  of  which  it  to  begin  after  the  Aral  luu 

accumulatiTery  (a-kn'mijOMlv-li),  adr.  In  an 
accumulative  manner;  by  heaping:  in  heap*. 

accumulativenesa  (a-ku'iuu-la-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  accumulative ;  tendency 
to  accumulate. 

acciimalatOT  (a-aii'mu-la-t^r), ».  [<L.occwi««- 
lutor,  <  aecmmularc,  accumulate]  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  gathers,  accumulates,  or  amasses. 
—8.  One  who  takes  university  degrees  by  ae- 
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cumulation  (which  see).— 3.  Anything  used 
for  collecting  and  storing  energy,  etc.  apccln- 
cally,  in  JitecA. :  (a)  An  india-rubber  spring  serving  (or  Ui 
lifting 


storage  «( energy  to  be  utilized  for  lifting  and  oil 


accusative 

It  Ithe  map:  prraenU  no  scene  to  the  Imagination:  but 
It  gives  na  rxoet  information  aa  to  the  bearings  of  the 
various  point*.  Jfisroirfay,  Hallara's  " 


(»>  An  elastic  sccti. 


-; 


\u<]  *II  his  rare  scrsnsiufate  the  pyre. 

J.  Bartow.  Colorablad,  1U.  am   (.V.  B.  D.) 
In  the  seventeenth  century  a  statesman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affair*  might  easily,  and  without  giving  scandal, 
teeuukulau  In  no  Tang  time  an  estate  amply  hi  (Helen  t  to 
support  a  dukedom.  Macaulag,  Hist.  Eng..  ill. 

A  weak  mind  doea  not  ncrw  nuifote  force  enough  to  hurt 
Itself.  O.  «".  Iloimet,  Autocrat,  1L 

TL  intrant.  1.  To  grow  in  size,  number,  or 
quantity ;  go  on  increasing  by  successive  audi- 
tions: as,  public  evils  accumulate. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulate*,  and  men  decay. 

OoUmilh,  Ilea.  ViL.  1.  it 
We  are  the  heirs  loan  Inheritance  of  truth,  grandly  or. 
cumulating  from  generation  to  generation. 

Sumner,  Oratlona,  t.  M. 

S.  To  take  degrees  by  accumulation,  as  in  some 
English  universities.    See  accumulation. 
accumulator  (a-ku'mu-lat),  p.  a.   [<  L.  accumu- 
lattu,  pp. :  see  occniwii/afe,  r.]    Collected  into 
•  mass  or  quantity ;  increased;  intensified. 
A  more  aotumulat*  degreo  of  felicity. 

South,  Sermons,  vlll.  1.7. 
Haply  made  aweiter  by  the  aeeumutate  thrill. 

LoueU,  Cathedral. 

accumulation  (a-ku-mu-la'shon),  a.  [<  L.  accu- 
mulatio(n-),<accumulare:  see  accumulate,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  accumulating,  or  state  of  being  accu- 
mulated ;  an  amassing ;  a  collecting  together. 

It  is  essential  to  tile  idea  of  wealth  to  lie  susceptible  ot 
accumulation ;  things  which  cannot,  after  being  produced, 
be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  used  are  never,  I  tbtnk, 
regarded  as  wealth.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Growth  by  continuous  additions,  as  the  ad- 
dition of  interest  to  principal.  Specifically,  In  (ait.1 
(a)  The  adding  of  the  Interest  ur  income  of  a  fund  to  the 
principal,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  will  or  deed  pre- 
venting its  being  expended.  The  law  Imposes  restriction* 
on  the  p*racr  of  a  Iratatur  or  creator  of  a  trust  to  prohibit 
thus  tlie  present  lteneflcial  enjoymentnf  a  fund  In  order  to 
isvcresije  It  for  a  future  generation,  (a)  The  concurrence 
of  several  titles  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  several  circum* 
MAuces  to  the  same  proof :  mure  correctly,  cumulation. 
8.  That  which  is  accumulated ;  a  heap,  mass, 
or  aggregation :  as,  a  great  oocuniK{afi«m  of  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 


r  par- 
ol a  dredge-line,  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  a  sudden  break- 
ing strain,  (e)  An  apparatus 
used  Mindpaily  in  connec- 
tion with  hyilmulle  machines 
as  an  equaliser  of  pressure,  or 
for  the  accumnladon  nf  ener- 
gy to  lie  expended  Intermit- 
tently, aa  in  hydraulic  cranes, 
elevators,  riveters,  etc.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  fitted 
with  a  plunger,  havtng  at  It* 
upper  end  a  cross-head  co- 
cap,  to  wbicb  are  secured  the 
weights  necessary  for  the  de- 
sired pressure.  Tile  water 
forced  Into  the  cylinder  raise* 
the  plunger,  whose  weight,  re- 
acting upon  the  water,  trans- 
mit* this  pressure  to  the  op- 
erating lusehlnery.  The  total 
force,  less  friction,  which  can 
be  expended  U  nu-asiired  by 
the  product  of  the  weight  of 
the  plunger  and  tu  toad  Into 
the  distance  traversed  by  It 
The  yoinl  capacity  of  Ou- 
force-pumps  which  supply  the 
cylinder  U  such  as  wilt,  by 
continuous  running,  accumu- 
late in  the  cylinder  during 
periods  of  Inaction  an  amount 
equal  to  thatespended  during 
a  maximum  effort.  In  an- 
other form,  called  the  Aydrv- 
jmrttinofve  accumulator,  the 
water  within  the  cylinder  compresses  air,  which  roact* 
upon  It,  thus  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the  weight*. 

By  availing  ourselves  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
water  stored  st  high  elevations,  or  by  storing  It  under 
presHirc  artificial ly  produced  by  means  of  an  senrMuAf/or, 
we  can  utilise  sources  of  power  which  wltlcjut  storage 


a,  cylinder;  6.  pbiogcr;  t, 
gUad ;  <  wviehw***  i  r.  cross. 


(if)  In  elect. :  (1)  A  condenser  (which  see).  (I)  A  storage  bat- 
tery (which  see.  under  butteryx—  Hydro-pneumatic  ac- 


cumulator, an  apparatus  mieluleJlo  be  used  with  hydro- 
static lift*  anil  presses,  and  etuplovlng  com  pressed  air  a* 

the  source  of  puwer.   see  above,  3  (ri. 

accuracy  (ak'ii-ra-si),  n.  [<  uceura(tc)  +  -cj, 
as  if  <  L.  •acenratia.  The  sense  is  that  of  the 
rare  L.  accuratio.'i  Thu  condition  or  quality 
of  being  accurate ;  extreme  precision  or  exact- 
ness; exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a  rule  or 
model ;  correctness :  as,  the  value  of  testimony 
depends  on  its  accuracy;  copies  of  legal  instru- 
ments should  be  taken  with  accuracy. 

The  srlrooUoen  tried  to  reason  mathematical 
things  which  had  not  been,  and  perhaps  conld  ik 
lined  with  mathematical  ttvunrg. 

Macaulag,  Unitarian  Theory  of  tiovemment. 
-  Bvn.  Accurstenraa,  exactness,  exactitude,  precision, 
carefulness,  care,  tiiceueas.  nicety, 
accurate  (ak'u-rat),  a.  [  =  Pg.  accurado  =  It. 
accurato,  <  L.  accuratus,  prepared  with  care, 
exact,  pp.  of  aeeurarc,  prepare  with  care,  <  ad, 
to,  +  curare,  take  care,  <  cura,  care,  palne: 
see  cure.]  1.  Characterized  by  extreme  care; 
hence,  in  exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a 
standard  or  rule,  or  to  a'  model ;  freo  from 
error  or  defect ;  exact :  as,  an  accurate  ac- 
count ;  accurate  measure ;  an  accurate  expres- 
sion ;  an  accurate  calculator  or  observer. 

Our  American  character  Is  marked  by  a  ntore  than  aver- 
ir>  perception,  which  is  shown  by  the 


the  byword,  "So  mistake. 

•    Kmerson,  Essays,  1st  scr.,  p.  207. 


2t.  IX'terminaie 


precisely  fixed. 

Those  conceive  the  celestial  lrodles  have  more  accutntr 
Influences  Upon  these  things  below.  haeon. 
=  Syn_  L  Accurate,  Correct,  Ktaei,  J*rreue,  Xiec,  care- 
fill,  particular,  true,  faithful,  strict,  pslikstakmg,  Uberr- 


log. 


f>f 

more  than  not  faulty, 
Accurate  implies  care 
correct :  as,  an  accural 
the  meaning,  aeeurut 
Kxuet  Is  stronger,  carr 
details  :  as,  sn  exact  II 
of  things,  while  vrreto 
truth ;  he  is  ver; 


11.. 


ful 


:h, 


It  is  barely 
'4*1  by  some  standard  or  rule, 
id  successful  endeavor  to  be 
untant,  and,  by  extrnskin  of 
mats:  an  accurate  llkeiiesa. 
he  accuracy  down  to  minute 
cness.  It  Is  more  commonly  used 
U  used  of  persons:  as,  the  cjxut 
ry  prrcuc  in  Ids  ways.  iVceu*  may  repre- 
sent an  excess  of  nicely,  but  exact  and  accurate  rarely  do 
so :  as,  she  1*  prim  and  precise  A*  applied  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  processes  and  results  of  thought  and  Investl. 
gation,  exact  means  alieolutely  true ;  accurate,  up  to  a 
(united  standard  of  truth :  prreite,  as  closely  true  as  the 
Utmost  cure  will  secure.  Thus,  the  rxnet  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter  cannot  be  staled,  but  the 
value  XlllSO-JItt  is  accurate  t„  eight  plocrs  of  decimals, 
which  is  sufficiently  prrciee  tot  the  moat  refined  measurr. 
tuelit*  Sice  enipliaslsrs  the  attention  paid  to  minute  and 
dcllcwte  points,  often  la,  a  disparaging  sense :  as.  he  is 
more  nice  than  wise. 

What  is  told  in  the  fullest  snd  most  accurate  annals 
bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  thst  which  Is  sup- 
pressed.  JfncaiiUy,  Hist.  Eng. 

But  we  all  know  that  speech,  cornet  speech,  la  not  thus 
csslly  and  readily  acquired. 

ft.  a.  WMtt,  Every  day  English,  p.  130, 


A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 
In  the  tempestuous  pettit 
A  careless  shoo-atring,  lu 
I  see  a  wild  civltlty,— 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  more  pctcite  in  every  part.  I7trr\,  i 

He  Is  fastidiously  nice  in  hi*  choice  of  language,  and  a 

fondness  for  dslnly  aud  delicate  epithet*  too  often  gives  to 

his  style  an  appearance  of  pretilnesa. 

Whipple,  Ess.  aud  Rev.,  I.  h-*. 

accurately  (ak'u-rat-li),  tnfr.  In  an  accurato 
manner;  with  precision ;  without  error  or  de- 
fect; exactly:  as,  a  writing  accurately  copied. 

Ssture  lays  the  ground-plan  of  each  creature  accurately 
—  sternly  fit  fur  alt  his  functions:  then  veils  It  scrupu- 
loualy.  Hmmon,  Success. 

For  DO  two  seconds  together  does  any  passible  ellipse 
accurately  represent  the  orbit  |<if  a  ptanetr. 

W.  K.  Chfard,  Lectures,  L 

accuratencss  i  ak'v-n«t-nes),  n.   The  state  or 
quality  of  being  accurate;  accuracy; 
ness;  nicetv;  precision. 

accurse  (n-ltcrs'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  acc 
jipr.  acTurtina,  [A  wrong  spelling,  in  imita- 
tion of  I*,  words  with  prefix  ac-,  of  acunc,  < 
MK.  flCMrfft'eji,  o<v>r*icn,<  a-1  (<  AS,  «-)  +  curticn, 
rorsfr'iiX  AS.  curtian,  curse :  sec  curse,  r.]  To  im- 
precate misery  or  evil  upon;  call  down  curses 
on;  curse.  [Now  hardly  used  except  in  the 
past  porticiplo  as  an  adjective:  see  below.] 

Hltdctu-aml  aecurmt  sud  cast  down  from  his  throne 
Henry  IV.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

accursed,  accurst  (a-kersf  or  a-ker'sed,  n- 
kerst' ),  j>.  a.  (<  ME.  acurtcd,  akurted,  acorenl, 
pp.:  see  oceKrsr.]     1.  Subject  to  a  curse; 
doomed  to  harm  or  misfortune ;  blasted ;  ruined. 
The  city  shall  be  accural  Josh.  vL  17. 

Thro'  you  my  Hie  will  be  aeeurtt. 

Teunpwon,  The  fetter*.  \: 

2.  Worthy  of  curses  or  execrations;  detest- 
able; execrable;  cursed:  as,  "deeds  accunicd" 
ColliM,  Ode  to  Kear. 

Thus  cuned  steel,  and  more  aecurtcd  gold, 

tlavv  inlschiet  birtii,  and  made  tltat  mischief  hold. 

Dryden,  tM-id's  Metamnrph,,  i.  \'X 

accurBedly  (a-ker'sed-li),  adv.  In  an  accursed 
manner. 

accuraedness  i  a-ker'sed-nes),  «.  Tli©  st»tr  or 
quality  of  being  accursed. 

accusa\)l6  (a-ku'xa-hl),  a.  f=F.  accuMbU  = 
Sp.  ocusahlf  =  pg.  accutuinl  =  It.  accutabile 
(in  E.  sense),  <  L.  acctuabiU*  (found  once 
in  Cicero),  blamuworthy,  <  accunarc,  accuse, 
blame :  see  occisw.]  Liable  to  bo  accused  or 
cengured;  eliargeable;  blamable:  as,  aecutable 
of  a  crime. 

Natnrc's  Imprvv'tsion  were  Justly  accueabic,  if  animals, 
so  subjwt  unto  diseases  from  blUons  causes,  should  war.t 
a  proper  conveyance  for  rholer, 

,Vi>  r.  Ilrtncue,  Vulg.  Err..  C if.  r. 

accusal  («-ku'zal\  n.   Accusation.   X.  K.  It. 
accusantf(a-ku',y.ant),  s.  [  =  Pg.  It.  accunauu, 
an  acvttser,  <L.  dceMsan(t-)8,  ppr.  of  arcuMtn, 
,]    One  who  accuses ;  an  ac- 

The  acnisftNt  must  hold  him  to  the  proof  of  the  chore*. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  life,  p.  _Vt|. 

accusation  (ak-u-za'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  accustt. 
cion,  -crosjN,  <  OF.  acuttatitw,  F.  aceuxatioN  —  Si>. 
ttcuxacioN  =  Pg.  acruirucdo  =  It.  acctutaiiom;  <  L. 
(rcVK*afio(n-),  an  accusation,  <  accware,  ucruw : 
seeacciuur.)  1.  A  charge  of  wrong-doing ;  a  dec- 
laration of  the  commission  of  crime  or  error ; 
imputation  of  guilt  or  blame. 

'•'in  against  the  inluM- 
Errn  Iv.  4. 
The  breath 
Of  accUMUtion  kills  an  innocent  name. 

SSeltcti,  The  Ccnri,  iv.  t. 

&.  That  which  is  imputed  as  a  crime  or  wroitf ; 
the  specific  guilt  or  error  charged,  as  in  a  state- 
ment or  indictment:  as,  what  is  the  flrvNevifioii 
against  met  the  accitwifios  is  murder. 
Arid  set  up  over  his  head  bis  neeueatieju.  Mat.  wvii.  X. 

3.  Theactof  accusitigiir charging;  criminatiou. 

Thus  they  In  mutual  irmisotwrn  siient 

The  fruitless  b.mrs.  Milton,  T.  L.  Ix.  11-t. 


tsnts'"  I'judah"'^  j'™ 


accusatival  (a-ku-xa-ti'val),  a.  Pertaining  to 
tlio  accusative  ease.  Jt'ur.  of  Philology. 
accusative  (a-ku'za-tiv).  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  nc 
cunatif  =  Sp. acuctatico  —  Pg.  It.  aefumtiro,  all  in 
the  sense  of  accusative  ease,  I'g,  also  in  sense 
of  censuring,  <  I*.  arcumatirvs,  prop,  belonging 
to  an  accusation,  but  used  only  in  the  gram- 
(with  or  without  cog**,  case). 
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accusative 

being  a  translation  of  Or.  airiaTonj  {sc.  rriaric, 
casus),  regarded  an  '  the  case  of  accusing,'  fetn. 
of  nirmmor,  usually  translated  ■  of  or  for  accu- 
sation,' but  rather*' (the  case)  of  the  effect,'  or 
terminal  cause  of  the  a«tion  of  the  verb,  <  atria- 
Tin-,  effect,  neut.  of  nrrmri^-,  effected,  <  airta- 
nftai.  allege  as  the  cause,  charge,  accuse,  <  airia, 
a  cause,  occasion,  charge.]  I,  a.  If.  Producing 

Thia  Imlh  Inu  a  very  im^ZwMv  age. 

Sir  /:,  Orrinff,  Speechea,  p.  112. 

2.  In  (rrcnt.,  noting  especially  the  direct  object 
of  ti  verb,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  (and 
probably  primarily)  destination  or  goal  of  mo- 
tion: atiptied  to  a  case  forming  part  of  the 
original  Indo-European  declension  Ins  of  the 
ense-systems  of  other  language**),  and  retained 
h«  a  distinct  form  by  tlie  older  Languages  of  the 
family,  and  liy  some  of  the  modern.  In  Knsiuh 
vr«tiuilmr  it  is  usually  called  tht*  ^fi«  cmc.  It*  aldire- 

TT   ii.  Short  for  accusative  mute.    See  I.,  2. 

accusatively  <a-ku'za-tiv-li),  adv.  It.  In  an 
M<<'Uk.itive  manner;  by  way  of  accusation. — 
2.  In  gram.,  in  the  position  or  relation  of  the 
accusative  case. 

accusatorial  <a-ku-za-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  I*,  accusa- 
torial!, <  wrHmtor,  accuser:  ace  «rritii<jiv>rv.] 
Of  ur  pertaining  to  au  accuser  or  a  proeeeutor: 
a*,  accusatorial functions.  [Bare.] 

accusatorially  (^u-za-to'n-al-i),  a,lr.  In  au 
accusatorial  manner. 

acCUSatory  (a-ku'za-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  areusato- 
/  in*,  <  occu-Kiior,  accuser,  <  accusare :  sec  uc- 
n«.]  Accusing:  containing  an  accusation: 
as,  an  accusatory  libel. 

I  would  ur  •  word  nut  on  two  portlniu  <>t  til*  iHitilk- 
life,  one  <if  which  haa  Win  the  autijecl  i>f  amiMil„iy,  tin 
other  of  dUpuratdiw.  erllhiain, 

It.  rkuatr.  Addreaaca,  p.  ss*. 

accuse  (a-kuz'  I,  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  accused,  ppr. 
ae.  using.  [<  ME.  acruscu,  «<•«.«<  <i,  <  OK.  acuser. 
F.  accuser  =  I'r.  acusar,  accusar  =  Sp.  acusar 
=  accusar  —  It.  ncc«s«rc,  <  L.  accusare,  call 
one  to  account,  <  ad.  to,  +  causa,  a  cause,  rea- 
son, account,  suit  at  law:  see  cause.]  1.  To 
make  an  imputation  against,  as  of  a  crime, 
fault,  or  error;  charge  with  guilt  or  blame; 
affect  with  specific  censure:  used  eithpr  abso- 
lutely or  with  nf  before  the  thing  charged,  and 
sometime*  with  for  before  the  subject  of  cen- 
sure: as,  to  accuse  one  of  high  crimes,  or  as  an 
itceomplice  in  crime;  to  accuse  nature  fur  onr 
mil-fortunes. 

.ti'rujf  n.it  nature  ;  ahe  hath  dime  her  part. 

Hilton,  1'.  1_,  rill.  Mil. 
TI;.  <l.-ri|«"«r?  H|,f rft.  Whlt'h  tU-W  Up  to  heaVf!]'*  I'liatlCery 

« itti  the  e«ttli.  Muals-d  a»  he  g»»e  it  tu. 

tilm,e",  TrUtram  Shamly.  >il  7. 

The  prod-Mur*  are  accutcd  nf  the  ill  practice*. 

Tlie  llomanlata  «.vuar  the  IToteatanta /or  their  tndin.-r- 
eli.e,  .•iolitnrjl,  guarterl)  Key.,  I.  11KI. 

2.  To  indicate?:  evince:  show;  manifest;  show 
sign«  of.    [A  Gallicism,  now  rare.] 

Airipiilalua  aii*w.red    .  .  with  inch  eyxualuu  hlmaclf 

that  more  sail  IIKitf  mvtuni  hU  lore  to  fllllo*  lin. 

Sir  /',  .Sufnay,  Atvadla.  ti. 
-Syn.  1.  Amur,  rhnnir,  tuttirl.  Ami/in,  /m/wurjli,  In- 
i-r,,*,M,it,-,  rrtuiliiat*-.  ini'iitf^tc.  tax  will*,  taunt  with,  Im- 
put,;  lo.  l>f  tln-»c  wiipiii  rluiri.tr  U  the  llii*t  «»a4-rnl.  »l»il 
iiui>  iw  th*  weiUt^t.  t"-(inj:  u«*.'i|  of  any  »ort  of  linpnU- 
tl"li,  Inrye  or  mrmli,  n^aliiot  pet-Hium  of  tiling  tnni',iUlv  or 
tiiLniully,  piitillelv  or  |>rtvatily  A'ru*r  .Mmni>iV,l,v, 
ttinMutt  ii' it  lnvariaMr,  fic|ir»-*M-*  Mjini'tliiii|4  mure  lnnaai 
ac.it  .Tavi-  than  'hurtr.  Iiiil~l  i«  a  pure!)  Ifval  trnn.  rv- 
«tn-:  trii  tn  tlie  *i:tii>ii  of  n  ^ranit  Jury  when  it  make*  a 
t-inujil  v omplaint  a^ataU  a  »up[M>4<.'il  ottender,  tn  mi\1lt 
tioi:  lie  nuy  (it;  tin itijflit  to  trial.  .trmi'iTu  has  jwimorily 
tin'  Mtur  lufiuiinir  with  ti.iOW.  Imt  it  frerr  in  hminitivi! 
mr  :  tii  iirmiin  a  polili.  al  Jiorty  at  the  iiar  nf  pul.lii: 
m-rititli-'nt.  /iivxirrA  i»  to  irriiu*  to  idihit  Ik  for*'  o.mt.' 
1.  '.til  »tn«'  tw>l>  fur  u  p  in  j  'i'litiit  in  a  pul»lie  nfii-  e.  ami  litu 
■  --•ti  »•  lolifc'  a»*<iv-|atfit  uitti  the  pi'iuliar  >liL'Jiit>.  i*><ii'li|. 
ni:\.  Mini  liii|»Ti  -»iivi.  ii.^i-of  oi.-li  tnnl«  iKat  it  lia«l^-.a  lifii-il 
Iti)-i  .  orp  wlKiil'liui;  illl|n  'ftaii'-r  III  lt«  ftuumtlv,'  n,*i.  /ji- 
..•nit.-  U  nl"«o|i'wt'iit  .  vript  111  Hu-  h|«*i  ial  niialUlltfof 
in.  .iMiiu  an. itln-r  Willi  ••lie  *  "  If  :  »».  In      oiufrMloti  he 

 iw'.-if  w-v.  ral  |»r-..ii<  liilfurtu  itlio.^l-  i  (• .1  To 

•  An.     witti  a  tu  .ii; ;  to  ,i.  -..o  i  t  illtlioucMy  :  t..  mJiVf  fi* 

i.  |.,|,>  illnl  rl.'CI.  I.I  lii  li.rr  Mil  i  unit  ;  |„  n,.^.e  /i  n  UU|!». 

triif.  or  mi.-  *  rn.irjv,-*  or  \.  r:t.  Ilv  .  Ii.  \,*n ,  ,„u«itr  otlon 

WltJl  "11.  -  ^11  in  a  rolllrm.ti.il  of  „nl|t 

All. I  tr  im  rrf«  llii'ti  ihn'ii  .i.rivr  hi*  lueiw, 
I  fi.-lUii  of  rt4.elli.-u  .-lii.  r-  hi'  .1  .-u..  . 

w.  ••  o  p.  i...  jii.  •; 

'  A.r,         11.,'  s.  rtptttrc  with  ..Wiitlty  ami  |in|.-if.  .. 

|r  -,.  I.I  dial  tlie  l-jw.r  i>f  iriii^r,  hi.i.'iit  .  rt.  n.ii  ,.i.l> 
I  .  .'I.  >i  '  it.  H'l.r*  m  may  lift,  rw nr.l  l.r  t.-  l  niul  |,mi 

Mi  .1  n-.-iifitiiii:  lo  1»»  .  11,1,1  iv  lli.it  tii.  If  'to   ran  "Illy 

i.ny-  i.A  thniwiialc  MBovr,  fi*  Itiitli  lalJi-  nftrnin. 

'V.  /',.f.  (Jri,  II.  481. 

I<»y  li>  -lay  the  mill  wl."  inlli!i'  r i _ .] |.  altiur*  jrr  iir. 
rat'Ttuii  Wfore  thr  Juiltriurnt-M  nt  ..t  111.-  ran-. 

It*>«r»tt.  UlaL  fnnit,  I.  i 


accuse*  ( a-kuz'), «.  [=  It.  n<T«*o,  cluuge ;  from 
the  verb.]  Accusation. 

\  or*  .  .  . 

By  false  aivnar  ilirth  lrvi-1  at  rny  life. 

Shot.,  J  Hen.  VI,.  111.  1. 

accttsementt  la  kttz'ment),  «.   [<  ME.  <ica«r- 
ment,  <.  UK.  \tc iwiuh-m f,  accustmcnt,  <<>cu»er,  ac- 
cuse.] Accusation, 
rly  f irrjrril  arcwrrmmU  .  .  .  wer«  oon«lrninol 

MiifiiuVW. 

accuser  (a-ku'zer),  n.  [<  ME.  </cci«*rr,  «r- 
rawwr,  <  Al\  rtceuwar,  Ort  ucunor,  actt-n  vr,  F. 
«cc««iti-«r,  <  L.  acrM.««f(rr,  accuser,  <  (teewsorc  : 
sec  rtcrasc,  r.]  One  who  accuses  or  blames ; 
specifically,  a  person  who  formally  accuses  an- 
other of  an  offense  before  a  magistrate  or  a 
tribunal  of  any  kind. 

accusingly  ia-ku'zing-li),  adv.  In  an  accusing 
manner. 

accustom  (a-kus'tom),  r.  [<  late  ME.  nca*- 
towc,  riciuttwmc,  <  OF.  acowtNiwcr,  <trv«tfi<H»rr 
(F.  aceoiifwincr  =  Sp.  aevxtumbrar  =  I'g.  uco*- 
tumar  =  It.  accosfamurc),  <  a  (L.  ad),  to,  +  eou«- 
tume  (F.  cou^Mnic),  custom :  see  mstoiH.]  I. 
trout.  To  familiarize  by  custom  or  use  j  habitu- 
ate or  inure :  as,  to  accustom  one's  self  to  a 
spare  diet;  time  may  accustom  one  to  almost 
anything;  to  be  accustomed  to  hard  work. 

So  a.  r,u,t,.,.rJ  to  hU  fri-aka  ami  fallira,  Out  ahc  ricwed 
them  all  aa  matter*  of  iHiurac. 

Hatrttuirm,  Tlrlce  Tnlil  Talca,  I.  176. 

Wc  an?  art  amutomrd  to  i-xprrta  oar  lliouitlit*  ,yr  emo 
tluin  by  8yiulxilU»l  actiiMW.  Einrrmn,  p.  U. 


be  wont  or  habituated  to 


intrans.  1. 
do  anything. 

A  boat,  over  frviuhU'd,  arlltk.  anil  all  drowned.  aaviliKolie 
woman,  in  her  llral  |M.|i|iiiii:  up  aicaill,  which  moat  livuu 
thbiai  occuarom,  not  hold  of  the  Imat-  fonrir. 

2.  To  consort  or  cohabit, 

Murh  ta  tter  do  we  lwltona  fulfil  the  work  ot  nature  than 
you  ICoimum;  we.  with  the  l>eaX  men,  airiatom 
you,  with  the  Laaest.  comaibWiiiratc  adulti-ry. 

.Viffen,  llUt.  En*.,  111. 

acenstomt  <a-kns'tom), it.  [(.accustom,  v.]  Cus- 
tom: as.  "individual  ticcuslnm  of  life,"  Slilton, 
Tetrachordon  (ed.  lK"il),  p.  171. 

accnstomablet  (n-kus'tom-a-bl),  a.  [<  accus- 
tom +  -able]  Of  lung  custom;  habitual;  cus- 
tomary: as,  "  accustomabh  residence,"  Sir  M. 
Hab;  (>rig.  of  Mankind,  xx. 

accustomablyt  (a-kus'tom-a-bli),  adr.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  or  habit ;  hatiittially. 
Kln^a' tlnm  firt-iintojiinWir  paid.       Hatim,  Allenationa 

acCURtoraancet  I a-kus'totn-ans),  a.  [<  ME. fleas- 
tnuiiiuncr,  ttccustomancr,  <  <  )F.  rtfv>i<-«fwiti«iirv  ( F. 
ucoMiunwiNoc  ;  cf.  I'r.  It.  fo*fM»i<jiir<i),  <  ocokji- 


Acephala 

rentine  form  of  Gr.  rif  <acc.  fro),  one,  a  unit ; 
akin  to  L.  scm-cl  and  E.  same  :  see  name.]  1. 
A  unit ;  specifically,  a  single  pip  on  a  card  or 
die,  or  a  card  or  die  marked  with  a  single  pip. 
—  2,  A  verv  small  quantity;  a  particle;  an 
atom;  a  trifle:  as,  the  creditor  will  not  abate 
an  arv  of  his  demand. 

I'll  not  watt  an  arv  farther.         DtyJrn,  Spanlah  Krtar. 

-ace.  [<  F.  -are,  <  It.  -aa:o,  -aeda,  m.,  -ac:n, 
-accia,  f.,  an  aug.  or  depreciative  suflix.]  A 
nouuHtuffix  occurring  in  populace,  pinnace,  etc. 
(which  see).  It  is  not  used  as  an  English  for- 
mative. In  menace,  grimace,  and  other  words, 
the  suffix  is  of  different  origin. 

-acea.  [L..neut.  pi.  of  -aeeus:  see  -aceous.]  A 
suffix  used  in  New  Latin  to  form  names  of 
classes  or  orders  of  animals,  as  t  etaeea,  Crus- 
tacra,  etc.,  these  names  being  properly  adjec- 
tives, agreeing  with  Latin  animalta  (animala) 
understood. 

-aceae.  [L.,  fem.  pi.  of  -aceus:  see  -aceous.]  A 
suffix  used  in  New  Latin  to  form  names  of  or- 
ders or  families  of  plants,  as  LUiacta,  Hotacetr, 
etc.,  these  names  being  properly  adjective*, 
agreeing  with  Latin planta  (plants)  understood. 

-ace an.  [<  L.  wicr-trs  +  -ait.]  A  suffix  of  adjec- 
tives, equivalent  to  -aceous  (which  see);  also  of 
nouns  to  supply  a  singular  to  collective  plurals 
in  -acta,  as  n  tiieran,  crustacean,  etc. 

acedia (a-ee'di-ii),  n.  [NL..< Gr.  iia/i.a,  collateral 
form  of  ajojitrio,  indifference,  heedlessness,  in 
eccl.  use  'sloth,'  <  riaajiyijr/,  indifferent,  heedless, 
<«-  priv.  +  a^rVa;,  cart1,  distress,  »r;r5re«a(,  lie  tniu- 
blcilordistrcsseil;  iu  ML.  corrupted  to  areidia, 
>  ME.  acfidie,  q.  v.]  An  abnormal  mental  con- 
dition, charactr  rized  by  careiessuess,  lixtlese- 
ness,  fatigue,  and  want  of  interest  in  affairs. 

dea|tentkni,  and  known  to 
of  orvdiir.  wna  n,it  uin^ 


A  melanrholv  leadinir  to  i 
ttieoliaiiana  under  the  name  ol 
In  ii.ouanteri.-a.  ami  imwl  of 
d  mllride. 


t^f.  custom.]   Custom ;  habitual  use  or  practic.-. 
Thrtiuidl  flcriMfouiiiik'e  albil  tlevtltrence.  lliivtr. 
accustcmarilyt  (a  kus'tom-a-ri-li),  adv.  Ac- 
con  liug  to  custom  or  common  practice;  custom- 
arily. 

accustomaryt  (a-kus'tom-a-ri),  a.  [<  accustom 
+ -nry.    Cf.  c»*fr>»»arjr.]   X'sual ;  customary. 

I'anal  ami  »ren«fowarv  ^wearina-. 

l)r.  frailty,  lSppera  lM|il.  p.  160. 

acenstomatst  (a-kus'tom-at),  a.  [  =  OE.  acos- 
tiimc  =  It.  accostumato  s=  Pg.  acostumado  ~  Sp. 
acostumbrado  (iu  adv.  aco*t«mbradamente\;  ae- 
cuxtom  +  -<i(r-'.  t;f.  dcciutfom/d.]  Customary, 
f  aid.  Rainbridtje. 
accustomed  (a-kus'tomd),  p.  a.  f<ME.  oc»s- 
tomtit;  pp.  of  f/rvu.ifowi,]  1,  Often  practised 
or  userl ;  customary;  habitual;  made  fiiruili.ir 
through  use;  usuiil ;  wonted:  as,  in  their  «<•■ 
cu<f<.iw/r/  inaiiner. 

It  |*,n,  rt.'.  iinfioiir,/  artl.m  with  her,    .vAui".,  M«cli„  v.  1- 
My  old  ur.-ntl.'tMr.l  o.rtier  Iktv  l». 

The  til>.l.'  -till  i*  in  the  Ii.-'k  ; 
All'  raiii*li.'.|  many  a  hit**  yi'iirla 

Thi*  will  ain.wil  i  linir  -III"'  hut  I  l.»ili. 

TAn.»....rr.  Hallail  of  K..«illlaUI*-.. 

2t.  Having  custom  or  patronage;  frequented. 


clean  .ililUiiii.-  drawen.  o-'n  a-,  1  the  luaat.  r  an  .Itate. 

Jfr«  rrnltirrt,  Isold  Slridlr,  i.  I. 

accustomedness  fa-kus'tomd-nesi,  «.  Famil- 
iarity :  WOlltedlieai*;  tile  qlialitVol'  being  aei-lis- 

tomed  (to).  [Kare.] 
,t-i     "iii-i/, i.        -u:  luidi  n*  ihr  h.-nrt. 

Up.  pram,  s  nil'  .n*  p  :  >  i. 
Kr.<J..m  I  rem  that  Unl  ir.v.)"in.i.i".  t..  ml  and 

wrollE.  Thr  .linrnmn,  \  II.  1<4. 

acc  >tn\,  »■  p'  ME.  it*,  aim.  <  OF.  <?*,  rati  «<•••,  F. 
D.«  =  Sii.  ns  -~  ly.  irr^it.  ij.<..  =  <;.  (?.~  =  i>. 
aas  =  Icel.  as*  -  Sw.  <■<*=  Dan.  en.  <  L.  a*  iace. 
«•"•.«'  >« ).  u  unit,  a  jiotttid,  a  foot,  ttsuallv  bal  prt.li. 
erroneously  derived  from  a-,  suid  to  be  the  Ta- 


.  the  ri-eorded  lliatalie*»  of 
111  t'athollrlattl  were  i.v  lliollka. 

I.s.k*.  Kunip.  Mi  call,  II.  .V,. 

acedy  (as'e-<li),  a.    Same  as  acedia. 

Aceldama  (a-sel'dii-mii),  n.  [ME.  (Wyellf) 
Aebildemah,  Achelde'mah";  <  L.  Aceldama,  <  Or. 
H«r/dny/>i,  representing  Syr.  olel  dnmi'i,  the  field 
of  blood.]  1.  A  field  said  to  have  been  situ- 
ated south  of  Jerusalem,  the  potter's  Held,  pur- 
chased with  the  bribe  which  Judas  took  for 
betraving  his  Master,  and  therefore  called  the 
"field  of  blood."  It  was  appropriated  to  the  in- 
terment of  strangers.  Hence -2.  Figuratively, 
any  pla.  e  stained  by  slaughter. 

The  ayatrniof  wartajv  .  .  .  which  had  already  conierted 
imuienae  tra.'ta  into  one  tiniveraal  .1  reWmiin.    /V */••  '"'"- 

Acemetae,  Acemeti,  ».  pi.  See  Acamc to-,  Jc<r- 

meti. 

Acemetic  (as-f-met'ik),  a.  [<  Jrr-wcfi .-  sec  fc<r- 
metir.]  Belotiging  to  or  resembling  the  Aceme- 
tm  or  Aciemetai;  hence,  sleepless. 

That  propo.mi.il  I  that  one  nf  the  Trinity  waa  made 
lleahl     .  .  wa.  Impmowil  lj  the  J remefje^nsiliU  •'""^ 

acensuada  (Mp.  jiron.  »-then-w'i-a'da),  s.  [Sp., 
pp.  of  accHtmir,  to  leas«»  out  for  a  certain  rent. 
<  n-  (<  L.  rid,  to)  +  cchmi,  rent :  see  return.]  In 
Mexican  lau;  projrerty  subjer  t  to  the  lien  of  a 
censo  (which  seel, 
acentric  ia-sen'trik>,  a.    [<Or.  a»r»T.KK.  not 
cetunil,  <  <i-  priv.  +  a<iT/»jt',  center:  see  r-c«fcr.] 
Not  centric;  having  no  center. 
-aceOQS.   [Accent,  of  L.  -dec-us,  -a,  -urn,  a  ram. 
[h  hi  ml  a<|j.  tcrniination,  as  in  ttt^rb-decus,  ros- 
i"teenM,  f/allin-drvus,  cret-dcrus,  text-arm*,  etc.: 
see  the'corri'spoiiillng  E.  forms.]  An  adject  ive- 
suffix.  as  in  «r  rfc«r» Clf /<((  <  (ilia,  etc.,  Uacd 
especially  in  botntry  and  zoiilogy,  forming  Eng- 
lish adjectives  to  accord  yvith  New 
iu  -aeeie,  -acea  (which  s*-e),  as  i 
eee.tis,  e.taccoim,  crustaet  ohm.  etc. 
acephal  (as'u-fal),  n.    One  of  the  .lapho'n. 
Acephala  (a-sef'a-lii),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <Gr.  ii»ior//n, 
neut.  pi.  of  ii»i  .wvi. ,  headless:  aoplialus.} 
1.  A  term  introduced  t>y  Ctivii  rinto  sy*.(cniatic 
d  by  him  as  a  class  name  to 
e  conchiferous  Ihuh  lliliran- 
the  tunicatcs.    uter  «tii.t» 
iraui  hl'if.-  tii'.llnaka  ali-lle,  wt,l,  h 


zoology,  and  ap 
a  'ottibitiation  i. 
chiate  itiollusks 
apfdy  It  lo  the  ho 


1  tl 
il 


intitule  ii  niliir.l  rl 

the  Cuwhifrm.  All  th 
cUaa.  Tile  Aeri*at«  or  Ar. 
<l7s<>the  thinl  ordi  r  of  Via 
tanloatea  tJHllinriilupaila  w 
bctnx  tl»n<is|iiiialenl(o  fir 
fern  ot  Ijumirek  In  1*01  i 
and  l.mchlo|H.la  and  ni.ol. 
Ill  the  "  It.  Kin  Animal  ll* 
fourth  elasaof  .VuVfua,  .1,  will 


ill- 
.'I'll 

,./,. 


Inwill-I"  d  h>"  lAlnat.  k  il- 
ly liltiili, a  I.  loliK  to  l|,|, 
i1. ,  nf  ruyl.  r  w.  it  n1  lli.t 

.1.  and  laelnd*-.!  rtm|h 
itilirriry  l  o.tlv.  mi'll'i^k. 
ffa,  raaardM.  ami  OmtU- 
rt-  .  v.  Inil.'il  th.'  .  irn|K-.U 
,  )..<l,i  ii  (  la*.  ..f  «"  (.'-,, 
A^tA'da  are  f'uvirr'l 
i.,r,l.  r..  .Ii'e;4nfdtearanna, 


,.|  *!u  II.  d  ill.  |.l.nH    th.  .liiini.iry  l.ivuly.  lr... 
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Acepnala 

2.  Same  m  Acrania. — 3.  In  Latrei  lie's  system 
of  classification  (1786),  one  of  seven  orders  of 
the  Linnean  Aptcra,  containing  tho  spiders,  etc., 
corresponding  to  the  Araehnida  palpiitc*  of 
Lamarck,  and  synonymous  with  Araehnida. — 
4.  In  Haeckcl's  classification,  a  group  of  J/oJ- 
Itsca  composed  of  the  Spirobranchia,  or  Brachi- 
opoda,  and  the  LamelHbranchia. 
AcephalB*  (a-sef-a-le'jt),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  a  mod- 
ification of  Acmphala,  after  dr.  ntpQjtxuae  (neut. 
pi.  KiGas.aia),  belonging  to  the  head,  <  Ktpa)Jj, 
Lead :  nee  Act-photo.]  A  modification  by  La- 
marck of  the  name  Acephala,  given  at  first  to 
that  group  as  an  ordinal  name,  and  later  to  the 
bivalve  shells  as  a  class  name.  Id  Lamarck  s  •>» 
km  uf  claaaiBcatiun  of  IBM  Hie  Acepkataa  were  the  sec- 
oud  order  of  Jretfmra,  the  JteiiAeia  of  Curler,  1?)U,  In- 
eluding  rttripeds.  lunicatee,  and  brnchiopods  with  ordi- 
nary bivalve  tnolluska.    In  ISO*  Lamarck  en 
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Cnvier,  including  the  lamellibranchiates  and 
tunicate*  together  with  the  brachiopodg.  In  De 
IMalnvlLle's  system  of  classification,  the  Aetpkatopbora 
were  th«  third  ciaM  of  Matttcotoa,  divided  into  the  or- 
ders PaUiofmtnchuUa,  ttuditU,  LamtUibrauchiatit,  and 
HtUmhmuKia ;  thus  wnn ponding  Inexactly  to  Curler  s 
J  re|Ji<j/a,  and  exactly  to  Lamarck's  Actpkataa  of  1809.  or 

~  fir 


rtrrlpcds.  and  In  lslS  be  excluded  the 
ArepKaUra  a  elaaa  of  Etertrbrata.  with  two  orders,  Jfone- 
Mwwria  awl  bimparia.  See  Vonckyftra. 
acephalan  (a-aef'a-lan),  a.  and  n.  [<  Acepha- 
la.] L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acephala  or 
to  an  acephal. 
IL  h.  One  of  the  Acephala ;  an  acephal. 
Acephali  (a-aef'a-H),  n.pl.  [LL.,  pi.  of  acepfco- 
see  arv/rftatWI  1.  Literally,  those  who 
have  no  head  or  chief,  in  tcciu.'hitt.:  (a)  Those 
members  of  the  Council  of  Epbesu*  who  refuted  to  follow 
either  Ml.  Cyril  or  John  of  Antloch.  (6)  An  Egyptian 
>f  •itiophyslu*  wet  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  oenutrles,  cotupi  eed 
of  th»ae  who  refuted  to  follow  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
In  subscribing  the  rdlct  of  union  Issued  by  the  Emperor 
Zr!*>.  (<-|Tboaewhot"<ikpartuith«ietalofuiot  Ibe  General 
I'onncll  of  Hasle  that  were  not  presided  over  by  the  papal 
legates.  (<t)  A  name  siren  to  tho  Flagellants,  because  of 
U«-ir  separation  from  the  authority  of  the  Human  Church, 
(ri  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  clam  of  priests  belonging 
t.»  nodloeesc. 

2.  A  class  of  levelers,  mentioned  in  the  lawn 
of  Henry  I.  of  England,  who  would  acknow- 
ledge no  head  or  superior. — 3.  A  fabulous  na- 
tion in  Africa,  reported  by  ancient  writers  to 
have  no  heads:  identified  by  some  with  the 
Wemmvcs,  a  historical  race. 

acephalia  (as-c-fa'li-a),  n.  rXL.,  <Or.  aitifa/jac, 
headless:  see  acephaliu.]  In  teraUtl.,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  head. 

acephalistt  (a-sef'a-lUt).  ».  [As  Acephali  + 
-i«f.]  One  who  acknowledges  no  head  or  su- 
jierior;  specifically,  in  eccic*.  hist.,  one  of  the 
Acephali. 

Tlirw'  twpJkaluU,  who  will  endure  ao  head  but  that 
ciM^i  their  own  shoulders. 

Bp.  (lamUn.  Tean  of  the  Church  (16*»\  p.  **•• 

AcephaUte  (a-sef  'a -lit).  i».    [As  Acephali  +  *f] 
■itr'.]  One  of  the  Acephali,  in  any  of  the  senses  J 
of  that  word, 
acephalobrachia  (a-sef 'a-16-bra'ki-jl), «.  [NL. : 
se^  nre]>halobraehiuM.]    In  teratol.,  absence  of 
both  head  and  arms. 
acephalobrachiUB  ( a-sef  'a-lo-bra'ki-us),  it.;  pi. 
acephalobrachii  (-1).    [NL"..  <  Or.  atdaa'Aoc,  with- 
out a  head,  +  fipaxtuv,  L.  oraehium,  arm.]  In 
trratnl.,  a  monster  without  head  or  arms, 
acephalocardia  (a-sef'a-lo-kar'dl.S),  n.  [NL. 
set-  acejiMoeardiu*.]    In  - 
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lK.th  head  and  heart. 

acephalocardlna  (a-sef'a-16-k*r'di-us),  n. ;  pi. 
acrphalveardii  (-1).  [NL.,  <  Or.  atidasjic,  with- 
out a  head,  +  ira/xlm  =  K.  heart.]  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  head  and  heart. 

acephalochiria  (a-8ef'a-16-ki'ri-it)f  s.  [NL. : 
see  aeephalochirut.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of  both 
head  and  hands.    Also  spelled  aeephaloeheiria. 

acephalochiros  (a-sef 'a-ld-ld'rus),  n.;  pi. 
art fihalochiri  (-ri).  [NlZ,  <  Or.  axf^a/jx,  with- 
out a  head.  +  r/'p,  hand.]  In  teratol.,  a  mon- 
ster without  head  and  hands.  Also  spelled 
arrphaloehciruii. 

acephalocyst  I  a-sef 'a-16-sist),  «.  [<  NL.  ace- 
uhalifC>iKtu.  <  (rr.  au^a/jn;,  headless  (see  acepha- 
Ivma).  +  hi'utii ,  a  bag :  see  cyst!.]  A  hydatid ;  a 
member  of  a  supposed  genus  AccphaJtKtfSti.'f,  in- 
stituted by  Hunter  for  the  hydatid  or  encysted 
sta+re  of  firnia  teJtinocotctu.    See  Ttntin. 

acephalocystlc  < a-sef  a-16-sis'tik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  avephaloe.ysts;  having  the  character  uf 
an  aoephafoeyst. 

acephalogaster  (a-sef 'a-16-g«s-ter),  «.  [NL., 

<  i_rr.  uweVi/^,  without  a  head,  +  jninjo,  belly.  J 
In  teratol.,  a  monster  destitute  of  head,  chest, 
and  superior  parts  of  the  belly. 

acephalogasterla  (a-sef'a-lo-paa-te'ri-ii),  n. 
[NL.,  <  aeephtiltMiajtcr.]  In  teratol.,  absence 
of  the  head  and  su|M-rinr  parts  of  the  trunk. 

Acophalophora  <a-sef-a-lof'<vra),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  a-  prtv.  +  uaa/jh  hea<I.  +  ^»f,  -bearing. 
<9*ixtr  =  E.  btari.]    A  name  proposed  bv  He 

a,  1814,  for  the  acephalous  mollusks  of 


lamarrk  •  later  Conehiftn  and  Taiutota  toj 
acephalophoran  (a-sef-a-lof'o-ran),  n.   One  of 
tho  Acvvkalophora. 

acephalopodia  (a-sef  a-16-pd'di-&),  n.  [NL. : 
Bee  acephalopodius.]  In  teratol.,  absence  of 
head  and  feet. 

acephalopodina  (a-sef 'a-16-pd'di-us),  a. ;  pi. 
acrphalopodii  (-1).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  &xi*i>*c,  without 
a  head,  +  roif  (*od-)  =  E.  /oof.]  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  head  or  feet, 
acephaloracbia  (a-sef  a-16-ra'ki-&),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  axifoJjoc ,  without  a  head,  +  paxtf ,  spine.]  In 
teratol.,  absence  of  head  and  vertebral  column, 
acephaloetomia  (a-sef  a-lo-eWmi-ft), it.  [NL.: 
see  acephalottomu*.]  In  ferafoJ.,  the  absence  of 
the  head  with  tho  presence  of  a  mouth-like 
opening. 

aoephalostomns  (a-eef-a-los'ty-mus).  n. ;  pi. 
acephaloxtomi  (-ml).  [Nti.,  <  Or.  aKtfaAix;,  with- 
out a  head.  +<mjj«o,  mouth.  1  In  teratol.,  a 
monster  without  a  head,  but  having  in  its  su- 
perior parts  an  aperture  resembling  a  mouth, 
acephalothorada  (a-sef  a-ld-tho-ra'si-ft),  n. 
[NL. :  see  acevkalothorua.]  In  teratol.,  absence 
of  head  and  chest. 

acephalothorus  (a-sef  a-16-tho'rus),  n.;  pi.  aee- 
phalothori  (-i).  [NL.,  short  for  'acepha&thora- 
ciiui  (see  above),  <  Gr.  <uU^a}jtr,  without  a  head, 
+  duoaf,  a  breast-plate,  the  chest :  see  fAorox.] 
In  teratol.,  a  monster  without  head  or  chest, 
acephalous  (a-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  acrphalm, 
<  Or.  huaelac,  without  a  head,C<j-  prlv.  +  KioajJ), 
a  head  :lee  and  cephalic^  1.  Without  a 
head;  headless:  applied— <«)  In  mA.,  particularly 
lo  the  members  of  the  clan  A<*phala  (which  are) :  opposed 
to  eftreitAo/uiM  and  ctphabtu.  (&)  In  hot.,  to  an  ovary  the 
•tyle  of  which  ■prlnin  from  Ita  tiate  liutead  of  lu  apex, 
(()  In  teratol.,  to  a  fctna  bavintt  no  head.  (<f)  In  pro*.,  to 
a  verae  whoau  K*a1e  differ*  from  the  regular  »cale  of  the 
lajDC  meter  by  lacking  the  Hr»t  syllahle  of  tbo  latter. 

2.  Without  a  leader  or  chief. 
The  tendency  to  division  was  atreiurthened  by  the  aceph- 

aitmt  coiMlillon  of  the  Courta  Sltibbt,  Conat  Hbit. ,  II.  atT. 

3.  Wanting  a  distinct  beginning;  indefinite  in 
subject. 

A  falte  or  attjtluUoHt  ttructurc  of  sentence. 

De  Quinary,  Rhrtorir. 

acephalns  (a-sef 'a-lus),       pi.  acephali  (-11). 
LL.  (see  Acephali  and  acephaloiu)  and  NL.] 
An  obsolete  name  of  the  ta>uia  or  tapeworm. 
—  2.  In  teratol.,  a  monster  without  a  head.— 3. 
In  pron.,  a  verse  defective  at  the  beginning, 
ace-point  (as'point),  n.    The  single  spot  on  a 
card  or  die ;  also,  the  aide  of  a  die  that  has  but 
one  spot. 

aceqoia  (Sp.  pron.  U-sa'ke-a),  ».  [Sp.]  A 
canal  for  irrigation. 

Irrisatinx  canabi  or  ixvoinVu  conduct  the  water  of  the 
Gila  over  all  thia  cultivated  district. 

Afevry,  Artiuna  and  Sunora,  p.  188. 


Acerinlns? 

having  opposite  simple  leaves  and  the  fruit  a 
double-winged  samuru.  It  Includes  about  to  ipectea, 
of  nort^ii'rn  tcioperste  rrgi^mi,  many  of  them  valnaliie 
tlmber-treoa  or  widely  cultivated  for  shade  and  ornament. 
Sugar  Is  obtained  In  America  from  the  sap  of  A.  mcehan- 
num.  the  sugar-maple.    See  mapU. 

Acera  (as'e-r*),  a.  [NL.,  fem.  sing,  or  neut. 
pi.  of  AccruA,  <  Gr.  auroof ,  without  horns :  see 
Aetna  and  acerou*?.]  1 .  A  genus  of  mollusks, 
of  the  family  Hullidar  or  Tomatellidm,  belong- 
ing to  the  tectibranohiate  division 
of  opisthobranchiate  gastropods. 
These  bubljlo-shells  have  a  thin  homy 
shell,  flattened  and  almost  Inclosed,  with  a  i 
silt  at  the  suture  a*  In  the  olive-shells ;  the  [ 
head  ts  long  sad  without  eyes.  The  genus 
was  instituted  in  this  form  by  Lamarck, 
ISIS.  A .  iHdtala  Is  an  example.  Oriiilnally 
spelled  Aktra.  0.  F.  MtUUr,  1776. 
2.  Used  as  a  pi.  A  group  of  apter-  act*  mi.. 
ouh  insects  without  antenna?.  In  o?J 
this  sense,  the  word  is  now  a  mere  * 
synonym  of  Araehnida  (which  see). — 3.  [Used 
as  a  pi  ural .  ]  A  groupof  gastropodous  i 
without  tentacles.  [Disused.] 

(as-e-ra'a^e),  ».  pt.  I 


Acer  (a's*r),  n.    [L.,  a  maple-tree,  prob. 
called  from  its  pointed  leaves,  <  y/  'ac,  be 
orpointed,  appearing  in  acerb,  acetic,  add,  acute, 


Ac 6X83  (as'e-re),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fem.  pi.:  see 

Jcero.]    Same  as  Accra,  2  and  3. 
aceran  (as'e-ran),  n.   One  of  the  Acera,  in  any 

of  the  meanings  of  that  word. 
acerate(as'e-rat),  it.  [<L.acw,  maple, +  -afe1.] 

A  salt  of  acerio  acid. 

aceratophoroTta  (aa'e-ra-tof'o-rua),  a.  [<Gr. 
ii-  priv.  +  idpac  (ntpaT-),  horn,  +  -^opor,<  $iptn>  = 
E.  bear1.]  Not  bearing  horns;  hornless:  as, 
an  aeeraUiphorou*  ruminant.    [Little  used.] 

acerb  (a-serb'),  a.  r=F.  aorr6e  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
aeerbo,  <  L.  aeerbns,  bitter,  sour,  <  acer,  sharp, 
bitter :  see  acrid.]  Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to 
the  taste;  sour,  with  astringeney  or  roughness; 
hence,  figuratively,  sharp,  harsh,  etc. 

We  hare  a  foible  for  Kltson  with  his  oddities  of  spelling, 
his  acmrb  humor,  .  .  .  and  his  obstinate  disbelief  in  Doc- 
tor Fercy'e  folio  manuscript. 

lovtU,  Study  Windows,  p.  SM. 

The  dark,  aetrb,  and  caustic  little  professor. 

CAaWotte  Brvt.tr.  VUlette,  xlx. 

acerbate  (a-«cr'b«t  or  as'er-bat),  r.  f.;  pret. 
and  pp.  acerbated,  ppr.  aeerfrafi'itj/.  [<L.  uceT- 
batmi,  pp.  of  acerbarc,  make  bitter  or  sour,  < 
acerbun,  bitter,  sour :  see  acerb,  and  cf.  exacer- 
bate.'} To  make  sour,  bitter,  or  harsh  to  the 
taste;  hence,  to  embitter  or  exasperate.  [Rare.] 

acerbate  (a-ser'bat  or  as'er-bat),  a.  [<  L.  acer- 
bate, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  Embittered;  exas- 
perated ;  severe.    X.  £.  D. 

acerbic  (a-«er'bik),  a.   Of  a 
X.  K.  D. 

acerbitude  (a-ser'bi-tud),  ».  [<  L.  i 
(rare),  equiv.  in  sense  toaorr&ifas;  see  acr r&ify. ] 
Sourness;  acerbity.    Bailey.  [Rare.] 

N. ;  pL  acerbities  (-tiz). 
acerbiU  =  Sp.  acerbidad 
=  It.  acerbitd,  <  L.  actrbita(t-)t,  sharpneas,  sour- 
ness, harshness,  <  acrrbttit,  sharp :  see  acerb.  ]  1 . 
Sourness,  with  roughness  or  astringeney  of 
taste.'- 2.  Poignancy  or  severity. 

It  it  ever  a  rule,  that  any  over  great  penalty,  besides 
the  awrftity  of  It,  deadens  the  circuit™  oT the  Us. 

ftieon,  Works,  II.  Ml 
We  may  Imagine  what  acerbity  uf  pain  must  be  endured 
by  our  Lord.  Bttmtc,  Sennues,  xxrl. 

8.  Harshness  or  severity,  as  of  temper  or  ex- 
pression. 

The  lectures  of  Hualitt  display  more  than  his  usual 
renirth,  acateness,  and  eloquence,  with  leas  than  the 


tiutu  Mr^ri  f    tas^  x.  a  ui  l*j  •  j 

acerbity  (a-s*r'bi-til. 
[Earlier  acerbttie,  <  V. 


a  and  K«r..  IL  10. 
acerdeee  (as'er-des),  a.  [P.]  Gray  oxid  of  man- 
ganese :  a  name  given  by  Beudant  to  the  mineral 
manganite. 

acere  (as'er),  n.  A  mollusk  of  the  genus  Acera. 
aceric  (a-ser'ik),  a.  [<  L.  acer  (see  Acer)  +  -ic] 

Pertaining  to  the  maple;  obtained  from  the 

maple.-  AcartC add,  an  acid  foiuid  in  the  juice  of  Actr 

eampfftrv,  iIm.'  ojuiuhiq  nuropean  iiiaple. 
Acerina  (as-o-ri'n(l),  «.    [NL.,  as  Acer**,  a.  v., 

+  -inn.]    l.~A  genus  of  crustaceans.  Jlati. 

uenrjur,  J814. —  2.  A  geuusof  pereoid  fishes,  the 

popes.    Curier,  1817. 

Aeerinea  (as-e-rin'e-o),  «.  pi.  [<  Acer  +  -»«-  + 
-ttr.]  A  suborder  of  the  Sapiw.laeeir,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  order  by  its  oppo- 
site leaves  and  exalbuminous  seeds.  It  Includes 
the  mslile  (Jerri,  the  boXeMtr  <.Wm.i./"X  and  n  lluril 
•«.  of  a  elngte  »p»j  >i  ».  nauscof  tlw  Himalayas. 
(a«'e-ri-iii'nej,  n.  pi.  [<  Accrinu,  2. 
+  -ixn:]  A  uii'uie  proposed  as  a  subfamily  de»- 
lon  for  the  genus  Acerina,  including  the 
and  related  pereoid  fishes  having  a  cav- 
head  and  a  single  dorsal  fin. 


uigiii 


by  Googl 


aceroao 

acerose  (aa'e- ros),  a.  [<  L.  a«To*«*,  chaffy. 
<ucm  (acer-'j  =  Ur.  u,t >  ;*>»',  chaff;  akin  to  £. 
aim,  q.  v.,  ami  also  to  L.  act-r,  sharp,  and  oriw, 
a  needle;  from  a  root 
'ac,  bo  ahar  .  The 
second  sense  Hrf-oma 
to  rost  upon  L.  acut 


(«<•«-),  a  needle;  but  •  W\  i \ 

the  form  can  bo  do-  tA\\| 

rived  only  from  ac .11  \  \  >  \y\ 

(acer-)     chaff.]      In  >\  \M 


Atcjute  Le-t*f*  'IDA*: 


but. :  (rs  Chaff, 
semhliug  chaff.  [Very 
r.ire.]  (6)  Straight, 
slender,  rigid,  aiid 
sharp-pointed,  an  the 
leaves  of  the  pine; 

Uccdic-shaped. 

acerotet,  a.  Probably  a  misprint  for  affront. 
•'Atv rule  bread,  browne  broad. "  < 'ucltrum 
(1612 1.  "Arerute,  browne  bread,  not  ranged. 
chaJTebread,  hungric  bread."  Moukeu  (Hi!5). 
riccrons1  (asV-rus),  a.  Same  as  dor  row. 
aceroua-  (as'e-rus),  a.  [<<»r.  Aur/wr,  collateral 
form  of  cWfatror,  lini/mr,  without  horns,  <  «-  priv. 
+  tiftae,  a  horn.]  1.  (>f  or  pertaining  to  the 
Accra,  2. —  2.  Having  minute  or  undeveloped 
eet. —  3.  I  laving  no  horns; 

(I-.]  I11  A'xra.  autiq. :  (a) 
1  to  hold  tho  incense  which 
was  thrown  upon  the  altar 
during  sacrinocs.  (ft)  A 
small  portable  altar  on 
which  incense  w  as  burned, 
especially  at  fiuieral  cere- 
monies. 

rn  ac«rtaint,  r.  '.    An  occa- 
""Jt.  slmial  and  more  correct 
form  of  uncertain  (which 
we). 

Acerua  (as'e-rns),  11.  [NL-,  <  Or.  with- 
out horns:  see  <mwoii*i'->,]  1.  In  ornitk.,  a  ge- 
nua of  horubills,  family  Jlurerutida;  having  no 
casque.  .1.  ncjMilensi*  is  the  type  and  only  spe- 
cies. It.  II.  Hwtgson,  1*12.  Also  s|>cllc>d  .•jevron. 
— 2.  Inrn'ont.,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  inseclw. 
DejettH,  1KE». 

a  cental  (a-aer'val),  a.  [<  L.  acerralm,  <  nryrcN*, 
a  heap,  akin  to  eicrr,  sharp,  tK»itit«*d,  and  per- 
haps to  aeer,  a  maple-tree.]  Pertaining  to  11 
heap.  [Hare.] 

acervate  (a-aer'vat),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <i<t  r- 
reiK  ppr.  accrratimj.  [<  L.  accrratuM,  pp.  of 
aeerrarr,  heap  up,  <  actrriu,  a  heap :  see  an-r- 

m  vol.]    To  heap  up.  [Rare.] 

acervate  (a-»er'vat),  «.  |<L.  n«rraliw(  pp.: 
nee  the  verb.]  In  but.,  heaped ;  growing  in 
heaps,  or  in  closely  compacted  clusters. 

acervately  (a-aer'vat-li),  adr.  In  an  acervate, 
manner ;  in  heaps.  [Hare.] 

acervation  (as-er-va  shon),  n.  [<  L.  acerra- 
fi»(i»-),  <  ncrrrare,  heap  up:  see  acervate,  r.] 
The  ucl  of  heaping  together,    liullokar,  1676. 

acorvati7e(a-«er'va-tlv),  a.  Heaped  up;  form- 
ing a  heap.  [Rare.] 

('Ileal  Uit-ithcr  Irresruliirly,  <ir  111  an  acrmilir*  manner. 

H".  IS.  t'arjtHtrr. 


f  (a-«er'v6s),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  'acrrro»u», 
<  aorrrtui,  a  heap.]    r'ull  of  heaps.  Hailcy. 
Acervnlina  (a-.y'r-vudi'nft),  n.    (_NL.t  <  a«Tm- 
/«*,  q.  v.,  + -fiirt.]    A  genua  of  foraminifeni, 
of  Iho  family  SnmmnSini<ia. 
Acervulin»(a-i«#r-vu-U'ue>,  n.  yl.  [KL.,<ar*  r- 
rulun,  q.  v.,  +  -iN<r.]   A  group  of  foraruinif.  r- 
oua  rhixotHidous  pn>tor.o«ns,  in  which  the  spiral 
form  of  tin'  shell  is  so  obscured  or  effaced  by 
the  Imgular  itddltion  of  new  chambers  that 
the.  whole  appear*  as  if  heaped  together, 
acervulia©  (a-sor'vii-lin),  a.    [<  M..  acerrulut, 
q.  v.,  +  -ii«l.]    1.  J  laving  the  form  or  appear- 
nuce.  of  little  heaps ;  henpi-d  tip.  [Rare.] 

11i<!  l»ttir  .  .  .  »r*  ottMi  jiiUil  tip  In  an  tm-imUr  urrr. 
r«l,ne  iuiuiik  r.  II'.  IS.  Varjmttr,  Mkh.«.,  «  iVfc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  the  Acirrulino: 
accrvulus  (a-ser'vu-lns),  «.;  pi.  nfrrmli  (-U). 
(M^.  a  little  heap,  dim.  of  L.  acrrrun,  n  heap: 
.ice  timriil.]  In  aitat.,  a  iuhhn  of  calcareous 
gritty  particle*,  consisting  principally  of  earthy 
wilts,  found  within  ami  sometimes  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cotiarlum  or  pineal  body  of  the  brain : 
brain  *a ml.  Commonly  culled  nct  rfuluiicx  rtvri 
(aeervidus  of  I  he  bruin"), 
acosconca  (a-»es'ens),  ».  [<  F.  n<y«ec«<y  =  It. 
owfi'»;ii,  <  L.  as  if  'acrwentia,  <  aeeaccHU-)*, 
ppr,  of  dffirrri,  become  sour:  see  acescent.) 


The  act  or  process  of  tax-oniing  acescent  or  rawi 
erately  sour. 

acescency  (a-sea'en-si),  s.  [Sec  acesccnet.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  moderately  sour; 

give  duck  after  fMllnu ;  tin-  milk 
1  vurj  prp)u<tl>iul  to  thr  .  -  .  mipL  ill. 
W.  Jmui.  Utn  >it  Hp.  Horn.  ,  jit  arm. 

acescent  <a-«c*'eiit),  <t.  [<  F.  acc*ccut  —  Pg. 
iiceMeente,  <  U  act*cx-M( !-)«,  pjir.  of  acetcere,  \as- 
comesour(<oorrc,  l»e  sour:  sue  acid.]  Turning 
four;  becoming  tart  or  acid  by  spontaneous 
decomposition,  as  vegetable  or  animal  juices 
or  infutions;  hence,  slightly  sour:  acidulous; 
subacid. 

Tint  vinegar  which  U  muat  rflwnn*d  (or  cuhosry  pur. 
jmw«  lx  lh*t  prepared  fn>tii  wUt«,  from  tlur  itce*trnf  >arie 
tie*  u(  wbkli  It  U  fxtcnsivtrly  uiauii/wtunM  in  Krattcr. 

H'.  J.  MMer,  Etetu.  of  I'hrlll.,  I  1KT. 

AceafcO  (a-sea'te),  ».  [NL.,  <  (f )  Or.  watrH),  fern, 
of  wtrrAr,  curable,  easily  revived,  <  aiaiBlhi^ 
cure,  heal.]  A  notable  genus  of  spatangoid 
aea-urchins.  a  l*tluiifm  H  a  M*vlt*  ti»nnn  m«i»t  "t 
ttic  uiawr  iiarfjb-v  tic-iipiuit  liy  tJic  <U-<'pl)  Riuikru.  t-1tl.  sfi- 
taTkcr  anirmlacnim,  witli  h  narTii*  Iimi-IoIi'.  uhI  Unit-  (Ut- 
Icacal  ajKints  tiu  ur»'i'<l  in  vr  llw  txiiUtir,  tu  which  **rr  m 
dudiIkt  at  ffrvnt  Jiacnldjil  lavktrn. 

Afwt*  msv  he  regarded  u  a  )«ini»iKt>t  form  "t  the 
youaili.t  s,  hiiA»ter.  Statul,  S'al.  Hut.,  I.  ITa 

acetablet  (ws'e-tn-bl),  n.  [< OF.  acttabule.  <  I.. 
acetabulum:  see  <«*/</ftn/u»i.]  1.  An  acetabu- 
lum; a  measure  of  about  one  eighth  of  11  pint. 
11oIIhm1.—  H.  In  anal.,  **nic  Maeetubulvm,  2(«). 

acetabula,  «.   1'lurul  of  acetabulum. 

acetabular  <HS-e-tub'v-l»r).  «■  Belonging  to 
the  acetabulum;  of  the  nature  of  an  acetabu- 
lum; cotyloid;  cup-like. 

Acetabullfera  <as-o-tnl>u-lif 'g-rji),  ».  pi.  [Nl,., 
nont.  pi.  of  acetabuhl'ir :  see  afcj«ftaii/rro«jr.] 
A  name  introduced  W  D'Orbiguy,  1S34,  as  an 
ordinal  term  for  the  cephalopoda  with  suckers 
on  the  inner  f  aceB  of  t  be  arms,  that  is.  the  cut  t  le- 
flshes,  squids,  and  all  other  living  ceplialoniKls 
except  the  Xautilidtc.  Same  as  t'rypUMtifa-au- 
rkiata  and  Dtbranchiata  (which  see). 

acetabuliferotM (as-e-tab-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NI*. 
art  tabuli/tr,  <  L.  acetabulum,  a  sucker,  +  frrre 
=  K.  ^<irl.J  1.  Having  or  bearing  acetabula. 
—  2.  Pertaining  to  the  .locta6«/i/rra ;  having 
rows  of  cup-like  suckers,  as  the  euttleflsli. 

acetabullform  1  aK.e-tab'u-ll.fi'irm), «.  [<  K  «or- 
tabnlnm,  a  cup-shaped  vessel,  +  -/(>rwe»,<  forma. 
shajH'.]  1.  In  bat.,  Iiaviug  the  form  of  a  snullow 
cup  or  bowl. —  2.  Having  the  form  of  an  ace- 
tabulum; sucker-shaped;  cup-like;  cotyloid. 

acetabulum  (aa-e-tab'u-lum  ),  h.  ;  pt.  art  tabula 
(-lit).  [L., <accium, vinegar:  see«r»7wm.]  1.  In 
Bwmi.  antiq.:  (a)  A  vinegar-cup;  a  small  wide- 
mouthed  vessel  of  earthenware 
or  metal,  sometimes  placed 
on  the  larger  food-dlshes  In 
which  vinegar  or  other  entail- 
ment was  served,  (ft)  A  dry 
or  liquid  measure,  .0677  of  a 
liter.  Jiaremlnfff  et  gaglio,  (c)  A  similar  cup 
or  vessel  used  by  jugglers  in  their  feats. — 2.  In 
aimf. :  (<?)  The  cavity  of  the  09  innominatum, 
or  hip-bone,  which  receives  tho  head  of  the 
femur;  the  cotvle,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  formed  at 
the  junction  of  tho  ilium,  ischium,  nnd  pubis. 
See  cuts  under  sricoiriajn,  t/uarter,  inuimiinatr, 
(ft)  A  cotyledon  pr  lobe  of  the  placenta  of  ru- 
minating animals,  (e)  In  insects,  the  socket  of 
the  trunk  in  which  the  leg  is  inserted,  (tl)  A 
cup-like  sucker,  such  as  those  with  which  the 
arms  of  the  cuttlelish  and  other  dilirancliiatc 
cephalopodous  uiolluska  are  provided.  Sec 
cut  under  •St/an.  (r)  A  sessile  or  pedunculate 
sucker-like  organ  on  the  ventral  surface  of  cer- 
tain entoKoa.— 3.  In  bat.:  (a)  The  cup-  or  snu- 
cer-like  fructification  of  many  lichens,  (ft)  The 
receptacle  of  certain  fungi. — 4.  In  ataxic,  an 
ancient  instrument,  made  either  of  earthen- 
ware or  of  metal,  used  like  a  kettledrum  or 
struck  against  another  ucetabnliim  after  the 
manner  of  cymbals. 

acetal  (as'e-tal),  a.  f  <  «cr  t-ir  +  al(rohol).'}  A 
colorless  mobile  liquid  r^l'i^'s'  w'tb  an  ether- 
like  odor,  produced  by  the  imperfect  oxidation 
of  alcohol,  under  the  influence  of  platinum 

acctamid,  acetamide  (a-set'a-mid  or -mid.  or 
as'e-ta-inid  or  -mid),  11.  [<  artt-atr  +  11  unit.] 
A  white  crystalline  solid.  CH3CO.MT.,.  pro- 
duced by  (bxtilling  uuitiioliium  acetate,  or  by 
heating  ethyl  acetate  with  strung  aqueous  am- 
monia. It  combines  with  both  acids  and  metals 
to  form 


aceto-Relattu 

acetanilid*  (a-sct-an'i-lid),  «.  [<  ncrf-y/  +  ani- 
hVlr.]  A  sulMstance,  f'flH5NU.CaH^t)i  formed 
by  heating  aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for 
aeveral  hours,  or  by  the  action  of  acetyl  ehlo- 
rid  or  acetic  anbydrid  on  aniline.  Fox-net. 

acetart  (as'e-Ulr)*  a.  [<  L.  acetaria  :  see  aceta- 
ry.  ]   A  dish  of  raw  herbs  w  ith  vinegar ;  a  salad. 

acetarious  (a*  «-ta'ri-u»), «.  [<L.  'acctarius, 
adj.,  found  only  in  neut.  pi.  acetaria,  as  noun: 
Me  nectary.]  1.  Containing  aeetary,  as  certai  11 
fruits. — 2.  I'scd  in  salads,  us  lettuce,  mustanl, 
cress,  endive,  etc. 

aeetary  (us'e-ta-ri),  11.  [<  L.  acetaria  (sc. 
htAera,  herbs),  herbs  prepared  with  vinegar  and 
oil,  salad,  neut.  pi.  of  'acctariu*,  (.aeetum,  vine- 
gar:  sec  aeetum.  Cf.  It.  acetaria,  a  salad.]  An 
acid  pulpy  substance  in  certain  fruit*,  us  the 
pour,  inclosed  in  11  congeries  of  small  culculoux) 
Wdies  toward  the  base  of  the  fruit,    t  rail/. 

acetate  (us'e-tat),  u.  [=F.  arMate  =  Hp!  Pg. 
acetato,  <  Sh.acetatiim,<l,.  aretum,  vinegar:  sou 
aeetum  and  -alrl.]  In  chew.,  a  suit  formed  liy 
the  union  of  acetic  acid  with  a  base. 

acetated  (as'e-ta-ted),  p.  a.  [As  if  pp.  of  •ac- 
inic, v.J    Combined  with  acetic  acid. 

aceta tion  (aa-e-tu'ahon), «.  [As  if  <  'acetate,  v.} 
Same  as  acetifieatian. 

acetic  (a-eet'ik  or  a-M''tik),a.  [=  F.  ac/tiqur  = 
Kp.  Pg.  orvtico,  <  NL.  acetieu*,  <L.  aeetum,  vine- 
gar :  see  aeetum.]  Having  the  properties  of  vine- 
gar; sour.- Acetic  acid,ciM 
with  a  btn«ucly  aci«l  anil  puaireat 
urlx  it  Ik  <  liletly  prrpureit  l>v  Uh  < 
<«il«  lcmirllUtkin  HO.il>>'  thr  dry 
t>  prvscnt  In  Tlneaar  III  a  dilute  11 
pure  Mate,  »t  tctiii'mturm  M»a 
i^iMd,  arel  In  kiuiwa  a*  iWiteiat  in  < 
Acetic  anbydrid,  (i  ltn 
with  na  ntlor  Hltc  that  id 
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into  vrrtU 
i'i>iupisuid 

C'ulDDIUII  f 

peuetratlns.  rctrtatril 


d.  Aim 
oiuintirii 


i.OH,  n  ivlurlttu  liquid 
iul'II  11111I  ta^lti.  Intlie 

I  lllr  >i»til8ll>in  >if  alcelHil  (ore. 
hr  dry  dlrtlllatUiu  •)(  «  H 

II  11  te  mi. I  Impure  form.  In  It* 
Mi>w  ui  P.,  It  It  a  it)  .t.-illln.i 
at  in  crytlnttiw  afrtie  itrut. — 
lyi,  a  njl.irlnu  nu.luli'  IlipiM 
i-X\i'  lu-lil,  hut  mare  irntatllilf. 
aster  it  in  cnuluall)  1  ,.nv.  rted 
it  twUe  ftsrwf.— Ac^tJc  tthcrs, 
aetitat«'K  itt  ali'iitiol  rnili<Al». 
limpid  nsitiile  liquid  limvini:  a 

mcl),  luul  11  plt'iuaiit  humiiiK  tiute. 


ArroH-it.,  the  two 
Mnalt  'cwl*  Am 


lib  aiMid  iti  lattlirinc*.  anil  u*  a  tlav»iiiia  iaim'Jiei 
puorrr  cbufM-a  iA  nines.  It  l«prepiuecl  liy  tllpti]llli-<;  *  mix- 
ture cf  alct>h<il.  eil  ef  vitrii.'l.  ami  Bi.diliui  luetatc. —  Acetic 
ferment,  a  iiiicrutrripir  fuiisuK  <JMyw*i-iiwi  iwr-n  nt  l**h- 
Icur)  lielunidnx  te  Hit  arvap  id  »d«i»-i*u*trria,  »hl<  li  l« 
the  aaeut  in  IKc  iHriidiietluii  of  vinegar  in  wine,  .idcr.  etc. , 
Icy  the  ntlilatlon  of  *l<i*iol. 
acetidin  (a-set'i-din),  n.  [<  itrrf-ic  +  -<W  +  -m.] 
Same  as  diaeetin. 
acetiflcati<m(a-!'et'i-n-ka'shgn),  11.  [<  nretifg  : 
see  -JirtttiiiH.]  The  act  or  process  of  acetifying 
or  becoming  acetous;  conversion  into  vinegar. 
— Chemical  acetLAc&tlon,  the  cmveniieii  cf  wine,  iM-er, 
cider,  and  i^tlier  aK^inull*'  fluids  into  vinegar.  It  luu  lx*en 
•Iiokii  ui  iIk|h ml  npen  the  prnH'iiir  i><  a  minute  liuuoia 

(MurwtrrmH  itrrti  lit  I'&fttcurll  WhU  h  deTtVN  iU  ftKlll  f Tl  TO 

the  alhamiiMiiiM  nn<l  miiu'nd  inaiter  present  In  Ihi-  liiiuur; 
It  la  very  rapUlly  il.  veUipid.  mi. I.  al»urkiiut  the  u\>nea  ut 
tilt  idr,  traiumlU  it  hi  the  alcvnu],  which  by  o\I.J«tl m  is 
tnuiHfimncil  into  vlnrmur.  atje/crwi'H/a/f^a. 

acetifler  (a-set'i-fi-er),  u.  An  apparatus  for 
hastening  the  acetification  of  fermented  liquors 
by  the  exposure  of  large  surfaces  to  the  air. 
Ilie  muor  enlcn  the  top  oi  a  eiuk  <ir  vat  n.ntaiiiiiiig 
lay  em  ut  nluiviiiy«  .ir  lxraBhwisNl,  1 
and  dUtrthiiti*.),  ami.  um  It  trickles  1 
Intimate  cvmtart  » Itn  air  which  is  1 
titrations  In  the  sides  of  the  lat. 

acetify  (s-sct'i-fl).  c. ;  pret.  and  pp.  acetijicrl, 
ppr.  aevlit\/ing.  [<  L.  o«?f«w,  vinegar,  +  K.  -/y, 
make.]  X  /mas.  To  convert  into  vinegar; 
make  acetous. 

Tf,  iwfraas.  To  become  acetous;  be  con- 
verted into  vinegar. 

acetimeter,  acct«m«t«r  (a»-e-tim'e-te>r,  -tom'- 
e-tfr),  a.  [—  F.  acelimelrc  s=  Pg.  ntvfoBiicfro,  < 
L.  aeetum,  vinegar,  +  Or.  unpov,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  fur  ascertaining  the  spec  tile 
gravity  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid, 
acetimetrical  (u-set-i-niet'ri-kal),  a.  [<  •«<»■- 
fimcfric  (<  acetimeter)  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertainiug 
to  acctimetry. 
Tho  aeettmrtrteal  method  employed  by  the  Br  else. 

Vrt,  Diet..  I  Hi. 

acetimetry  (  'is-e-tim'e-tri),  a.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  ascertaining  the  f>peeifie  gravity  of 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

acetin  (aa'e-tin),  n.  f  <  acct-ie  +  -in.)  A  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  union  of  one  molecule 
of  glycerin  with  one,  two,  or  three  molecules 
of  acetic  acid.  The  *cetlii«  m«y  «lm  Uc  rexardid  « 
iclycerin  Iti  whietl  cih-,  Isi..  .ir  three  atinus  ol  nydr.vcn 
are  replaced  l.y  acetyl.  Thry  tluliale  moninaretin  iy-, 
Hhs>A  dUcctln  or  acetldtn  (i:-H|.a>j).  aoil  lriac>tin 
K'.JIuOfljL  Wall: 

aceto-.  A  prefix  to  names  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, signifying  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 
or  acetyl  radical. 

aceto-gelatin  (au'edo-jol'ii-tinl,  a.  Containing 
acetic  acid  ami  gelatin.   Aceto  gelatin  emu'-slca, 

(ertnul  >f  pyroxylin,  acetic  aclil.  aicnliul.  and 
:  used  tor  coaliaK  ceruln  phuiograptilc  plate,  - 
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acetometer 

acetometer,  ».  Set;  aettimeter. 
acetone  (as'e-tdu),  n.  Ko«Me+  -on*.]  1. 
A  limpid  mobile  liquid,  (CH.^oCO,  with  »u 
agrceatde  odor  and  burning  taste,  produced  by 
tlit'  destructive  distillation  of  acetate*.  It  i« 
procured  on  u  Urvc  scale  frirtu  thit  ai|Ucoiu  lujuid  oh- 
tainrd  iu  ih«  dry  <ll 


.  •lUUIIntltui  ,,r  w,»m1 
2.  The  general  name  of  a  elans  of  compounds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two 
alcoholic  radicals  united  by  the  group  t_'t ),  or  aa 
aldehyde*  in  which  hydrogen  of  the  group  COII 
bus  bwii  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radical, 
acetonemia  (as'e-to-ne'mi-ji).  n.  [XL.,  <  E. 
neetoar  +  Gr.  n'un,  blood. J  (n  pat  hoi.,  a  dis- 
eased condition  charaeteriited  by  the  presence 
of  acetone  in  the  blood,  it  results  from  various 
.  ausca,  and  iu»  '»  j  symptom  »•  various  diseases.  Abo 

Jpellcd  imtn«r»M. 

acetonic  (a»-e-ton'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  acetone, 
acctose  (i»s'e-tdH),  a.    Same  as  action*,  1. 
acctoaityt  (as-e-tos'i-ti),  ».   [=  r\  vcHmitc  = 

Sp.  ac*to»utad  =  It.  o-eWowf,},  <  XL.  hb  if  *«Cf- 
f".<ila( /-)»,<  at* U>*«*:  see  antuHK  and  -ity.]  The 
state  or  quulity  of  heiug  acetous  or  sour;  acid- 
ity; sourness';  tartness. 


The  joke  or  1 


•  u(  Tun 
It'. 


ids  hath  ft  sTf nt  i»i*»/«vti'ri>. 
if,  Surgeon  '*  Mat*-,  p,  l".ri. 


acetous  (as'e-tus  or  a-se'tus>,  o.  [=  F.  net- 
Ir'ix  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  acetiito,  <  Xl*.  iicctonu/i,  <  L. 
ocWww,  vinegar:  scerteffimi.]  1.  Having  iisour 
taste;  vinegary.  Hoylc.  Also  written  acelosc,  — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vinegar ;  causing  or  con- 
nected with  acetincatiott.- Acetous  acid.*  Un 


formerly  *|iplicd  lo  Impure  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  midiT 
the  notion  dial  it  vu  composed  of  coriion  awl  hydrogen  in 
the  same  pt^fiortloos  aa  in  acetsc  acid,  hut  with  leat  i«r- 


It  ta  Dow  known  that  no  such  acid  exists,  m»  tltal  Utla 
t.nn  ha*  fallen  into  disuse.  Acctoiu  fermentation, 
ibc  process  by-  which  alcoholic  liquors,  aa  bwr  or  wine, 
Yield  aoetic  acid  Ity  oxidation.    Sec  /rnuientafiira. 

acetura  I  a-se'tura),  ».  [L.,  vinegar,  in  form  pp. 
ucut.  (acetum.  sc.  riaaw,  soured  wine)  of  acerr, 
be  sour,  akin  to  acer,  sharp,  hour;  sec  «ci>/  and 
acrid.  Hence  (from  (tectum,  not  from  neat.  adj. 
arulum)  Goth,  nkril  —  AS.  avert, cctd  =08.  etui 
=.  (>l).  edick,  ctiek,  D.  edik,  eek  =  LG.  etik  = 
OHO.  r.vi*.  MHO.  cj.-i>A.O.eMii;sDan.  frfrfiar 
(  >lcel.  ctlif:)  =  Sw.  attika,  vinegar.]  Vinegar 
(which  see). 

acetyl  (as'e-tit),  n.  [<acW-t'e  +  <  Or.  i'r,, 
ituittcr,  substance.]  A  univalent  radical  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  derivativea. 
Aldehyde  may  be  rvyarded  aa  Uie  hydrld.  and  ficelle  add 
w  Uiv  hydrakr.  of  ait-tyl. 

acetylene  (a-set'i-len  or  as'e-ti-len),  n.  [< 
arcigl  +  -tnc]  A  colorless  endothertnio  gas, 
CoHj,  having  a  characteristic  disagreeable 
[Mjor,  and  burning  with  a  luminous  smoky  flame." 
HJainiuaUag  aaa  cuuUdbA  a  small  ainouit  of  It,  ami  It  ia 
prubal>ly  formed  from  otber  fcaacvat  coidih>udUj  durinK 
tbe  camlraatloa  of  lllQinuhaUug  jiaa.  It  u  alao  formed 
fpjta  ILs  etemeuta,  oartjon  and  hydruiren,  arben  the  rlectnc 
arr  ta  paaaed  i^lwwa  carbou*|ioliita  in  an  atntoapbere  of 
hydrtisvn ;  sad  alao  by  the  uuperfect  ouaibuatlou  of  lllu. 
rainaltiiK  iraa  aud  other  hydruoarlwna.  It  ia  prepared  <m 
a  commercial  acale  by  tile  dflcocnpoaltinci  of  water  with 
certain  metallic  carbfedea,  calcium  carlnde  bciog  chklly 
oaed  for  (Ik  piirjxisa.  At  prcaaurvaof  tcu  tlum  tmoatmo. 
apnerea  It  fa  not  ripioaire  eacept  by  the  nction  of  fulmi* 
liatn.  rnderanater  preiare  it  irjdudca  at  low  red  heat 
with  a  violence  nearly  eaual  to  that  of  Rnncottoa.  With 
irrtulu  uetali  and  metallic  aalta  It  fonua  expuadre  aim. 
poouda.  The  acetylene  arriea  of  faydrocarbomluutheffvn. 
oral  fonaala  C.ll,o-S;  it  iocludea  acetyl  or  rthiDetCflllgX 
propin* <C,aJ,  batlne(C<IIa;  101J  |»  atlne  (Cjlls). 

ac«tyUc  (aa-e-til'ik),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
acetyl. 

acetylization  {ajt'e-til-i-za'shon),n.  [<o«cfy;  + 
-i~r  +■  -ofi»n.]    In  cAfiw.,  the  process  of  com- 
bining or  causing  to  combine  with  the  radical 
acetyl  or  with  acetic  acid, 
ach't,  n.    Same  as  ache'-*. 
ach-  (»ch),  a.    [Cf.  Hind,  dk,  gigantic  swallow- 
wort,  a  s|irout  of  sugar-cane.]-  An  Kast  Indiau 
name  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the  rubia- 
ceous  genus  Morinda. 
Ach<eaa,     and  a.   See  Acbran. 
Achaemenian  (ak-e-me'ni^n),  a.    [<  L.  Aciw. 
meuiHt,  a.,  JcAmwcnr*,  n„  <  Or.  'A  f atuivip. ,  a 
Persian  king.  ani-t-Ktor  of  the  .  Ichtrmt  itidir,  ttr. 
:\^a/utti<Jo(.]     Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Aclurmenidu',  an  ancient  royal  family  of  Per- 
*ia,  bistoriratly  Ijegiunitig  with  Cyrus.  alMHit 
VjS  h.  <\,  nml  ending  with  the  oonque.it  of  the 
Perxian  ciupiru  by  Alexander  the  Orent,  tt.r. 
achaniuia,  ».    See  rrearM/MW. 
acliaenocarp  (a-kO'iiiVkarp),  m.   flrreg.  <  Or.  «- 
priv.  +  ,»ci,ivu.  gape,  +  *o/j.t«J«,  fruit.]    In  Im'I.. 
anv  dry  indehiM-ent  fruit. 
AchasnodoP  (a-ke'ni>don).  it.    [XL,,  <  Or. 
]<riv.  +  (on-to-,  gutw.  +o»liM  !,(i(1oi'r-)=  E.  timlk.] 
of  fossil  'camivomus  ammmals  of 


North  America,  having  a  snilline  type  of  den- 
titiou,  considered  by  Cope  a*  referable  to  the 
family  .IrrJoeyOMH/ov.  There  are  several  ipedea :  A. 
iwiUm,  tho  type-apeclea,  wai  as  large  as  a  targe  bear.  it. 
D.  Cat",  1STS. 

Achat*  (a-ke'ttt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ncut.  pi.  of 
achat**:  see  achatou*. J  An  ordinal  mum-  for 
gephyreana  without  sets?,  with  a  tinninul 
mouth,  donavl  anus,  and  tbe  anterior  region  of 
the  body  retractile.  It  includes  the  families 
Sipunrulidir  and  Prinpnlidir. 

achaetous  (a-ke'tu»:.  a.  [<  NL.  arMirtu».  <  Or. 
ii-  priv.  +  x"'~Vt  liMlr. ]  Having  no  setav.  not 
ehejtiferous ;  speciflcally,  pertaining  to  the 
AchirUi  (wbich  see). 

achage  :  li'kaj),  ».  [<  ache*  +  -<n?c.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  having  uches.  [Rure.] 

The  Pope  could  dispeoar  with  Ilia  Curdinalate,  and  hit 
atJtagt,  and  his  breakage,  If  that  were  nil. 

rennyiun,  Queen  Mary,  1.  L 

Achaiaa  (a-ki'yan),  a.  and  «.  See  Achtav. 

achane  (a-k*'neli,  i».  [<  Or.  drdw?.]  An  an- 
cient Persian  measure  for  grain. 

Acharinina  (uk's-ri-ni'tti),  ».  /./.  [XI,..  for 
«rAarmi»«  (f),_  <  .IrAaritfW,  a  genus  of  lishes,  < 
Or.  <irafniir,  axapvoc,  lirn^mr.  »  sea-fish.]  In 
Oiinther'a  clussincation  of  nshes,  the  Uiird 
subfamily  group  of  his  family  Samitda,  hav- 
ing hidden  pseudobrancliia*  or  false  gills,  five 
ventral  rays,  and  teeth  on  the  palate.  It  u  c.mi- 
stltcitid  tor  fresh-water  HhIm*  from  trxipieal  Aine<k-« 
wlik'ti  iHjopcrly  Ih  Ioiis  to  the  pinu  CeAoi  of  Uif  family 
CiVAiofir. 

acb.arnement(a-shllrn'ment), «.  [P.,<  acharnrr. 
give  a  taste  of  flesh  (to  dogs,  etc.),  refl.  t'aehar- 
Mfr,  thirst  for  blood,  <  L.  as  if  'n<lcar«are,  <  ml, 
to,  +  earn  (cant- ),  flesh :  see  carnal .]  Blood- 
thirstiness,  aa  of  wild  Iteaxts  or  of  iufariutetl 
^  men  ;  ferocity ;  eagerness 

for  slaughter.  [Hare.] 
achate'!  (ak'iit),  n.    [<  L. 
arhalm:  see  aijalf.]  An 
agate. 

The  el; 
ruby  red. 

achate2!,  «.  [Asaibilated 
form  of  acnlc,  q.  v.]  See 
acait. 

Achatina  (ak-a-ti'njt),  a. 
[NL.,*<  Lu  adtate*,  agate: 
see  agate.']  A  genus  of 
land-snails,  of  the  family 
Uelidda.  it  is  tyiMed  i.y  Uw 

lanre  ajrate-ahells  of  Africa,  and 
is  dlstilujrnialted  by  an  intortvd  bjmI 
abruptly  truncate  coliunella.  Hie 
species  of  tbis  oenua,  which  comprises  some  of  the  laTKuat 
terrestrial  niolluaks.  live  chiedy  ttear  water  about  trees ; 
they  arc  tnnstly  Aniran.  Tlie  atnall  species  formerly 
referred  to  wteAfittna  are  little  related  to  lite  treitus.  Iai* 
man*,  I'M.    Also  Acliatiuux  (Lint,  1*97)  and  A.mUami 

Achatinolla  (a-kat-i-nel'ii),  ».  fKU,  dim.  of 
.IcAohitd.]  A  name  used  with  various  limits 
for  a  genus  of  HeiicUUr.  with  shells  of  moder- 
ately small  size,  resembling  those  of  Aekatimt. 
It  has  numeron*  represt  ' 
wlch  Islands-    W.  Strai 


|Tli*  old  proiiunclatlon  of  the  noon  (ach.  formerly  sea) 
led  to  a  siiiillKr  pronunciation  of  tltc  verb.    In  the  fol- 
low Lux  couplet  irrA<\  x.,  is  nudo  to  rime  with  jiorrA; 
itr  Oellia  wore  a  veliet  mastic  patclt 
I  pun  lu;r  U'ln|^es  w  hen  1K>  tooth  did  ocAr. 

Hj>.  //off,  Satirtrs,  ri.  1. 
Thus  pnmouoced,  tltv  plural  of  tli?  itoun  aud  the  third 
person  ainxular  of  the  verb  were  dissyllabic : 

A  i-viiniriif  slwiwer  )oar  sliotitiits  corns  prciagc, 
old  aeka  thtoh,  your  hollow  tooth  will  ropr. 

Stcyft,  i-ity  SUiowrr. 
This  ptTjnuiii'latioi)  lum  been  tisnl,  on  tbe  stage  at  least, 
century,  lwinit  required  by  Ok  meter 
as  llkv  followiiw : 
I'll  rack  Hire  with  old  cramps; 
nil  all  thy  tioiirs  with  aekrj ,  lnsic  llw.1  roar. 

.VAur.,  TcmiKUt,  I.  i| 

■S}'!!.  -"*ee  jwm.  «..  and  tujtmv. 
ache1,  aka  <ak),  r.  i. ;  pre),  and  pp.  ached,  akcil, 
ppr.  achiua,  akiiuj.  [In  this  pronunciation 
prop,  spelled  ake,  tho  spelling  acAc  prop,  rcp- 
resentitig  u  different  pronunciation  (ach,  for- 
merly itch)  in  imitation  of  tbe  noun :  sec  ache, 
a. ;  <  ME.  akm,  ckrn  (never  'aeiicn),  <  AS.  acan 
(strong  verb,  pret.  or,  pp.  ann  ;  like  xcaeau,  E. 
nhaki;  ;ind  Uieun,  E.  take),  ache,  prob.  cognate, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  divergence  of  mean- 
ing, with  Icel.  aka  (strong  verb,  pret.  ok,  pp. 
*'»»),  drive,  move,  =  L. aijere  =  Or.  oj  hit,  drive : 
see  act,  agent.]  To  suffer  pain ;  have  or  be  in 
pain,  or  in  continued  pain ;  be  distressed  physi- 
cally: as,  bis  whole  body  ached. 

The  svBse  'irkft  at  the*.  .SA««..  IKItcllo.  IV,  5. 

Those  inmost  ami  sool  plcrrinif  wounds,  which  are  ever 
ocAiw  while  uneured.    RnUiith.  Hist.  \t  orld,  I-ref..  p.  I. 

ache-4  (ach),  «.  [<  ME.  ncAe,  <  OK.  ache,  liUie 
herb  smallttge ;  ache  deg  jardin*.  parsley"  (Oot- 
grnve),  P.  «rA*  =  Sp.  It.  apia,  parsley,  <  I*. 
avium,  parsley  (usually  referreil  to  ajtig,  a  bee, 
bees  being  said  to  1r"  fond  of  it:  see  Apia),  < 
Or.  i-mv,  a  species  of  Euphorbia,  perhaps  tbe 
sun-spurge  (or  parsley  f ).  Cf.  rmalUtge,  i.  e., 
»mall  ache.]  A  name  of  gnrdcu-pursley,  Pttro- 
se'tNHiN  talicnm. 

Achean,  Achasan  (u-ke'an),  a.  and  ».   [<  L. 

Achfi-«n,  <  Gr.  'Armor,  Getonging^  to  brata, 
Achaia.  L.  .IcAavt.J  I.  a.  Pertuinmg  to  AcWa 
(Achaia)  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  the  Acheans 
(Achsaus,  AchaM,  or  Achaioi),  or  to  the  con- 
federacy called  the  Achean  Lea 


an  League,  ■  iscinally,  a  iont 
vances ifiiri 


Aiflte  Oi«U 


m  lor  rviajnons  orsier- 
v  ihi  Ui«  alioUtlon  ot 
iblltbmcnt  of  dciuov- 
itrn  up  by  the  Maco- 
leheans  on  a  purely 
r„  when  tbey  threw  olt  III* 
hI  an  cnltcjitvncd  and  purely 
cr  a  century  sUmil  aa  an  t  i- 


lt has  numeron*  reprnetiUtives  peculiar  to  the  .Ssnd- 
AiminsoN,  tsis.    The  genus  has  alao 
been  named  //cfiirfrrrs. 

AchatininjB  (a-kat-i-nl'ne),  a,  jrf.  [XU.,  < 
Achatina  +  -intr.)  Asubfumilvof  lund-snails. of 
the  family  Hclicidtr,  distinguished  from  JMici- 
rur  proper  by  the  character  of  the  lingual  den- 
tition, the  usually  sharp  lip,  truncate  columella, 
swollen  body-whorl,  and  elongate  spire.  The 
(rniiiplnclndes  the  lanxest  known  pulnionaUs,  aonstt  lieinit 
10  hiclws  Ions-  Moat  of  tbe  species  arc  Atrasn ;  Uiose  of 
the  Bcnus  Arhatina  are  known  as  a-rale-fhrttM.  nee  cot 
under  .IrAiTfina. 

ackatourt,  >'.  [wvssibiluti'd  form  of  acofoirr,  aca- 
tcr;  see  neater,  «.]  Same  as  acatcr. 
ache',  ake  (ak),  n.  [In  this  pronunciation  prop, 
spelled  ake,  <  ME.  ake :  but  formerly  two  pro- 
nunciations existed,  uk  aud  ach  (iik  and  ach), 
the  latte  r,  prop,  indicated  by  tho  spelling 
ache,  representing  ME.  flcAc,  aUo  spelled  rrAc, 
<  AS.  «y,  n.,  ache  (<nmij,  v.);  the  former  repre- 
senting ME.  ake,  directly  <  aken,  <  AS.  acan. 
aehe, a  strong  verb:  see  ache,  r.  Of.  *fnrX'  and 
ntarch,  both  <  AS.  ntcarc.  The  anomalous  modern 
spelliug ache,  with  cA  pron.A',  hns  been  supposed 
to  re«t  upon  the  notion  that  the  won)  is  de- 
rived fnnii  the  <ir.  'iror,  r»tin,  di*1jv.ns;  but 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  words, 
nor  is  there  any  with  the  interj.  rtA  =  L.  ah  =(  '•. 
ach-=  Dan.  <iA,  ak.]  Pain  of  sonic  duration,  in 
opposition  to  sudden  t  wingesor  . 
a  continued  dull  or  heavy  puin,aa  in  ti 
or  earache. 

Myself  »as  hat, 
(lone  from  me  like  in.  ni-U. 

Ia>*.  U,  l  iidcr  the  W'iUusj. 


'tinned  liy  the  cities  of  , 
monarchical  government  and  tbe  establishment  of  democ- 
racy.  The  Ivsime  was  uradually  Itodtrn  np  by  the  Mace- 
donians, hut  aaa  renewnl  by  the  Aehrsns  on  a  purely 
noliUcai  basis  about  'JSii  sr.,' 
Mamkinian  yoke,  cinstltuteil  i 
federal  repnlilic,  and  for  over  a  century  i 
flcient  bulwark  to  tlie  detJiniiur  liberties  of  tire***. 

XX.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Aehiea  (Achaia).  or 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  people  (Achaioi)  from 
whom  that  country  took  its  name.  The  name 
Arhalo!  is  in  Homer  used  aa  a  generic  term  for  all  the 
llreek*.  but  was  later  applied  to  the  mint  im|iotlaat  trilwa 
of  eastern  Ivloponnesus,  and  was  anally  restricted,  after 
tlie  Dorian  coniiueat.  U>  tlie  inliabiUinui  of  tlie  rrgion  on 
Utr  irulf  of  t'orlnth  hi  tlM  iiortbwcstern  part  of  the  I'clo- 
pouiMUa. 

Also  spelled  AcJutian,  in  closer  imitation  of 
the  Greek. 

achech,  n.  In  Kaypt.  nntiq.,  a  fabulous  atiinial, 
half  lion,  half  bird,  like  toe  Grecian  griffin, 
acheckt,  <'.  f.   [ME.  arAcXcn  (only  in  pp.  aehekta\ 
in  pajisage  quoted  below ),<  a-'  (or  «-«)  +  chektm: 
see  cAecf,  r.]    To  check;  stop;  binder. 
When  they  uiettcn  In  Dial  place. 
They  were  actiHnt  Iwtlie  two. 

Chawrr.  House  ut  Fame.  L  SOD*. 
Acheenese  (aeh-e-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n.  See 
AeMinene. 

achellaiy,  etc    See  achitari),  etc. 
acheiria,  ute.    See  acJiiria,  etc. 
acheket,  «".  t.    See  acAotir. 
acheless  nk '  les),  a.    [<  ncAcl  +  -font.] 
out  ache  or  throb. 

achelort.   A  corrupt  speltiug  of  anhUr. 
achene  (n-ken'),  it.    English  form  of  i 

Also  spelled  akenc. 
achenla.  ».    Plural  of  arAeMiniN. 
achonlal  (a-ke'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ache- 

nlnm. 

achenium  (a-kp'ni-um),  «.;  pi.  achenia  (-*). 
[XE.,  also  written  arhicnivm,  irreg.  (cf.  Gr.  ma- 
ny;, not  gaping)  <  <i-  priv.  +  ^anirr,  gnjK',  akin 
to  E.  y«irH,  q.  v.]  1.  In  hat.,  a 
/P  '£    small,  drv  and  hard,  one-celled, 
/\f\  om-we<lcd,  iiidehiscent  fniit ; 
/>     iM'l  «  strictly,  a  single  and  free  car- 
V  ^  ]"''  "f  'hi*  character,  us  in  tho 

A'tiMiieni.        buttercup,  avens,  etc.,  but  ex- 
I  rtn,  r  -.i.i i  k.u.«i>-   tended  to  nil  similar  fruits  re- 
sulting from  acompound  ovary, 
even  when  invested  with  mi  ndimtn  calyx,  as 
in  the  order  ( •Mpontii:   Also  written 


With- 
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achealum 

adurrtum,  akene,  and  akenium. — 2.  [rap.]  In 
tnlom.,  a  genus  of  beetles.    IT.  A*.  Leach. 

achenodlum  (ak-e-no'di-um),  pi.  acMtmo- 
dia  (-ft).  [XL.,  <  ackemum  +  -oik*,  <  (Jr.  -uoVr, 
^i-f(rtjjij :  boo  -oad.]  In  l»>t.,  n  double  nclieuluni. 
such  u»  U  found  in  the  order  I'mMlifertr. 

Acheron  (ak'e-ron),  n.  [L.  Acheron  (-out-), 
also  Aeheruns  (-«wf-),  <  Gr.  IVr/owv  (-mT-)i  'u 
earliest  use,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades  (popu- 
larly connected  with  o.rof,  pain,  distress,  =  12. 
airr,  q.  v.),  later  the  name  of  several  riven  of 
Greece  and  Italv,  which,  from  their  dismal  or 
savage  surroundings,  or  from  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  their  course  is  beneath  the  ground, 
were  believed  to  be  entrances  to  the  infernal 
regions.]  1.  In  Gr.  and  Rom.  myth.,  the  name 
of  a  river  in  Hades,  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  ferried  by  Uharoti  ;  hence,  a  general 
name  for  the  lower  world. 

liet  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  mo  1'  the  morning.     Shak.,  Macb.,  Ui.  6. 

S.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  nenropterous  insects. 
Acherontia  (ak-e-ron'ghi-tt),  «.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
A X'i>6vtioc.  pertaining  to  Acheron :  see  Aehtron.] 
A  genus  of  nocturnal  lepidopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Sphinaidir.  A .  atronos  is  the  death's- 
head  moth,  or  death's-head  hawk-moth.  Sec 
death's-head. 
Acherontic(ak-e-ron'tik),a.  [<L.  Acheronticus, 
sou  Acheron.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rions ;  dark ;  gloomy : 


,  ii.   An  error  for  a  chertet. 
net. 

achesoun*,  n.  Same  as  encheson. 
Acheta  (ak'e-tt),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  acheta.;  the  male 
cicada,  <  DoricfGr.  djeVo,  axtrac,  Gr.  wirm;,  the 
cicada,  prop,  adj.,  chirping,  <  Gr.  vx*'">,  sound, 
chirp.  <  uxt,  a  sound,  akin  to  iix&,  a  sound,  an 
echo,  aoo  echo.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Achetida:  equivalent  to  Oryllus  (which  see). 
Achetida  fa-ket'i-de).  n.  pL  [XL.,  <  Acheta  + 
-ida.  ]  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  in- 
sects, embracing  the  crickets,  etc.,  named  from 
the  leading  genus,  Acheta.  The  name  is  now 
little  used,  the  family  being  generally  called 
Gryltidar  (which  see). 

,  (ak-e-ti'n«).  n.  pi.    [XL-,  <  Acheta  + 


fltUia  (alc-e-trna).  «.  pi.  [NU,  <.  Acheta  + 
i.l  A  group  of  orthopterous  insects,  includ- 
ing the  crickets,  as  distinguished  from  the  grass- 
hoppers, etc. 
achevet,  r.  U  Obsolete  form  of  achieve. 
acheweed  (ak'wed),  n.  [<  ache*  +  uWi.]  An 
old  name  of  the  goutweed,  jKgopodium  poda- 
graria. 

achia,axhUr(ach'i»,ach'lilr),  ».  [<Pg.«c*«i, 
the  contested  Indian  caue,  achat;  anv  sort  of 
pickled  roots,  herbs,  or  fruits,  <  Hind,  achdr, 
pickles.]  An  Cast  Indian  name  for  the  pickled 
shoots  of  the  young  bamboo,  Bambusa  arundi- 
naeca,  used  as  a  condiment. 

achievable  (a-cho'va-bl),  a.  [<  achieve  +  -u&fe.] 
Capable  of  being  achieved  or  performed. 

To  ralw  a  dead  man  U>  life  doth  not  Involve  contradic- 
tion, and  to  therefore,  at  least  aehietaHc  by  Omnipotence. 

barrow.  Sermon*,  xxli. 

achievancet  (a-ohe'vana),  n.  [<  OF.  acAcrascc, 
<  acherer :  see  achiere  and-aacr.]  Performance ; 
achievement:  as,  "his  noblo  acts  and  ackier- 
oners,"  Sir  T.  Kljfot,  The  Governour,  iii.  '22. 

achieve  (8-cbev/),r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  achieved, 
ppr.  achieving.  [Formerly  also  ateAiVrc,  <  ME. 
acheven,  <  OF.  acherer,  achiever,  achevir,  achieer 
(F.  acherer),  finish,  <  the  phrase  renir  a  chief 
(F.  twsur  a  chef),  come  to  an  end ;  OF.  chief  (F. 
chef),  an  end,  a  head:  see  chief.    Cf.  cAi'ct*.] 

1.  trasjt.  1.  To  perform  or  execute;  accom- 
plish, as  some  great  enterprise;  finish;  carry 
on  to  a  prosperous  close. 

And  now  grout  dceata 
Hid  been  achieved.       Milton,  P.  L,  U.  783. 
Enabled  him  at  length  to  achieve  hi*  trrcat  enterprise. 
In  the  face  of  every  obstacle  which  man  and  nature  had 
opposed  to  It  Prrtcott,  KcriL  and  Iaa.,  1.  111. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain,  as  the  result  of  exertion ; 
bring  about,  as  by  effort. 

Show  all  the  tpotla  by  valiant  kings  achi-or.1.  prior. 
He  will  achieve  hit  greatness,  rrnnustm. 
It  l»  not  aclf-ludulgencc  allnwed.  but  victory 
that  can  make  a  01  happincaa  for  man, 

Bniknell,  Hcrmona  for  Sew  Life,  p.  ;n. 
-  8yn,  1.  Rfrti,  Aceomptiek,  etc.  (see  )>rrfvrm\  bring 
■boat,  work  out  -  2.  To  acquire,  win.  obtain,  get 

II.  isfroiM.  If.  To  come  to  an  end.  Chaucer. 
— 2.  To  accomplish  some  enterprise;  bring 
about  a  result  intended. 

FlghU  dnwuiidike,  aad  dues  oeAieiv  a*  *«m 

■  »whl»»word.  Shot,,  Cor.,  lv.  T. 
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8UI1  achieving,  atiU  partaing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 

Lmxri/rllow,  Faalm  of  Life. 

achievement  (a-chev'ment),  «.  [<  F.  aehirt- 
mcnt,  completion,  <  acherer  :  nee  ackiere  and 
-racNf.]  1.  The  act  of  achieving  or  performing; 
an  obtaining  by  exertion ;  accomplishment :  as, 
the  aekierement  of  one's  object. 
I'apaMi-  of  high  <j<-Aie r<irt/n/  as  a  writer  of  jvtmuice. 

Aihtwnm.  No.         p.  17i 

2.  That  which  is  achieved ;  u  great  or  heroic 
deed  ;  somcthiiig  accomplished  by  valor,  bold- 
ness, or  superior  ability. 

How  iny  ac/iitmnent*  mock  me! 

*'*«*.,  T.  and  C,  it.  2. 
Illnatrlnui  lodgiw  lute  ileclared  that  fiallleo'noonceptlou 
of  the  law.  of  Motion  U  hU  srealcat  athirrrmtnt. 

</.  II.  Uteri,  iTalii.  of  Ufeand  Mind,  I,  I.  (  ts. 

3.  In  her.,  an  escutcheon  or  armorial  shield. 
The  proper  nprvwluii  l>  ••Bclileveinenl  of  arm.."  and  »U- 
nUlea  arumplite  lu  Dddlc  cutni 
aUmu  or  the  alilebl  with  crei 
any.  Th«  term  o<AiVi»-in«ir 
<-«i  utch*on  of  a  decosaed  . 
over  hU  tomb,  etc.,  dlattnctivrly  called  a  funeral  ackirrr 
tarn',  or  more  commonly  a  hatchment  (wlikh  aeek  ^gyn. 
1  Deed,  Feat,  KjyleU.  etc.  Htt/catK 

achiever  (a-che'v*r),  a.  One  who  achieves  or 
accomplishes. 

We  an  well  accuatomed  to  the  alght  of  a  freah  young 
girl,  a  cloae  student,  a  fine  achiever, .  .  .  ainking  .  .  .  Into 
an  selling,  ailbig.  moping  creature. 

IS.  S.  rhelpm,  ijuoteil  In  Sex  and  Education,  p.  1SS. 

achilary  (a-kl'lj-ri).  a.  [As  achil-out  +  -ar«.] 
Without  a  Up ;  specifically,  in  bot.,  noting  the 
absence  of  tho  labellum  or  lip  in  monstrous 
flowers  of  the  order  Orchidacea.  Also  spelled 
acheilnry. 

AchlUda  (a-kil'i-djl),  n.  pi.  [NU.  <  Ackiltu  + 
-i<fa.]  A  division  of  the  great  family  of  homop- 
terous  insects  called  Fnlaoridaf,  one  ot  13  so- 
called  subfamilies,  taking  name  from  the  genus 

Achiiwi. 

Achillea  (ak-i-16'l),  n.  fL..  a  plant  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  called  in  Latin  achillios, 
milfoil  or  yarrow,  <  Gr.  'A^iWtWf,  of  Achillea, 
from  a  belief  that  Achilles  used  this  plant  in 
curing  Telephus.]  A  large  genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  natural  order  Comportta,  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  mostly  of  the  old 
World.  Two  apeclea  are  common,  the  milfoil  or  yarrow 
A.  MiUc/otiitm,  indlgenoaa  In  both  hemitplierea  and  of 
repute  aa  a  bitter  uuilc,  and  the  aneeiewort.  A.  Ptarmica. 

Achillean  (ak-i-le'an),  a.  [<  L.  Aehille w,  <  Gr. 
'AxM-tiov,  <  'A,iti?Ari'c,  L.  Achtflet.l  Of,  resem- 
bling, or  belonging  to  Achilles,  the  hero  in  tho 
war  against  Troy,  noted  for  big  valor,  swift- 
ness of  foot,  etc.,  but  especially  for  unrelent- 
ing wrath ;  hence,  valiant,  swift,  unrelenting, 
eto. 

I  dine<l  with  Mr.  Landor.  ...  I  had  Inferred  from  hit 
b^ka^  or  magnirled  from  »<.rar  anecdwtpa,  an  Inapraaalon 

Emerton.  Vruae  Worka,  II.  161. 

achlllelc  (uk-i-le'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  Achillea  Millefolium.— AohlH»le  aetd, 
an  acid  found  in  the  leaves  and  Howera  of  milfoil  or  yar- 
row, AehUtea  M Ule/otium .  probably  Ulrntlcal  with  oeu- 

achillein  (ak-l-le'in),  ».  [<  Achillea  +  .»«».] 
An  amorphous,  brownish-red,  and  very  bitter 
substance,  CopHaaXjOi  j,  derived  from  the  mil- 
foil, Achillea  Millefolium.  When  used  In  medicine  it 
Is  foand  to  prodncc  marked  Irregularity  of  tbe  pulse. 

AchilliB  tendo  (a-kil'is  ten'do).  [L.:  Ackillit, 
gen.  of  Achilles ;  tendo,  tendon.]  See  tendon 
of  Achilles,  under  tendon. 

achilona  (a-ki'lus),  a.  [Less  prop,  aeheiloux, 
<XL.  aca«tu,<Gr.6-priv.  +,Vr.Wjil>  ]  With- 
out lips. 

AchilUB  (a-ki'lus),  n.  [XL. :  see  aekilou*.]  A 
genus  of  bomopterous  insects,  of  the  fantilv 
Canute,  or  giving  name  to  a  group  Achilida 
(which  sec).    Kirbv,  1818. 

Achimenes  (a-kim  e-nez),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
L.  acharmeni*,  <Gr.  a.rai^rt/c,  an  amlM'r-colored 
plant  in  India  used  in  magical  art*.  ( 'f .  Aehtr- 
menian."\  A  genus  of  ornamental  herbs,  natu- 
ral order  Geim«Ta««r,  belonging  to  tropical 
America.  They  are  frequent  in  irreenhouae..  and  the 
number  of  varieties  has  lieen  largely  increased  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Achlneso  (ach-i-nes'  or  -ner.'),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Achin  (al*o  written  Achcm.  Atch- 
in,  and  Alcheen),  a  territory  in  the  northwest- 
ernpart  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

IT.  i».  sing,  and  pi.  1.  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Achin,  or  the  people  of  Achin. — 
2.  The  language  used  by  the  Aehinese,  which 


achorlon 

aching  (a'king),  p.  a.   [Ppr.  of  acae1.] 
ing  or  causing  pain ;  painful. 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enioy'd '. 

How  aweet  their  memory  atlll  ! 
But  they  hare  left  an  oe*i«y  void 

The  world  can  never  Ml. 

Covper  Otne 

achingly  (a'king-U),  adv.  With  aching;  puiu- 
fully. 

achiote  (Sp.  pron.  S-che-6't  a),  n.  [Sp.,  al^o 
achate,  Pg.  aehioti,  <  arhioll,  the  native  Ameri- 
can name  of  the  plant  .]  The  vernacular  name 
in  Central  America  of  the  arnotto-tree.  *xa 
Orellnna.    Son?  arnotto. 

achira  (a-clie'ril),  n.  [Appar.  a  native  name.] 
The  name  mi  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica of  the  fauna  nltilie,  whose  largo  tuberous 
roots  are  used  for  food,  and  yield  tons-len- 
mow,  a  superior  large-grained  kind  of  arrow- 

achiria  (o-ki'ri-a),  n.    [NL.,  less  prop,  aehcinn, 

<  Gr.  a,yeinio,  <  o.rr/por  or  ix'ip,  without  hands  : 
see  «fAiroi«i.]    In  teratot.,  absence  of  haud*. 

achirite  i  »k'i-rit),  a.  [<  JrAir  Mahmed,  name 
of  a  Bokharian  merchant  who  furnished  the> 
specimens  that  were  taken  in  1T85  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, +  -ifc".]    Emerald  copper  or  dioptaae. 

achirona  (a-ki'rus),  a.    [Less  prop,  arkeivous. 

<  XL.  achirus)  <  (ir.  o«/pof  or  o,e<p,  handles^.  < 
o-  priv.  +  xi">-  hand.]  In  teratol.,  handler ; 
without  hands. 

achirns  (a-ki'rus),  n.   [XL.,  <Gr.  u^n^or,  with- 
out hands:  see  achirotuA   1.  In  fern  to) 
r  the  i 


stir  characterized  bv 


a  m»u- 
abaence  of  bands. 


Also  spelled  acheirus. — 2.  [rap.]  In  r<w</.,  a 
genus  of  heterosomatous  fishes,  of  the  fainily 
Soleida,  having  no  pectoral  fins,  whence  the 
name.  A.  tineatw  Is  an  American  sole,  commonly  call- 
ed Aop-eAocrr.    Lace"pede,  1802.    See  cut  under  SUndtr. 

achlamydate  (a-klam'i-dat),  a.    [<  Or.  <i- 

priv.  (a-18)  +  chlamudate,  q.  v.]  Not  chlamy- 
date;  having  no  pallium  or  mantle:  said  of 
mollngks. 

In  the  achlampdate  forms  [of  branchiogaatropodK[  tma 
gills  are  usually  absent      lluxlep.  Anat  Invert.,  p.  4*7. 

AchlamydetB  (ak-la-mid'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fem.  pLof  acA/ami/dVtw.  see  achlamjfdeous^]  In 
bot.,  a  term  proposed  by  Lindley  for  a  group  of 
dicotyledonous  orders  in  which  both  calyx  and 
corolla  are  wanting,  at  least  in  the  pistillate 
flowers,  as  in  willows  and  birches. 

achlamydeous  (ak-la-mid'e-us),  a.  [<  XL. 
aehlamudeus,  <  Ur.  d-  priv.  +  x'^fH  Ir**-),  a 
mantle:  see  a-l*  and  chlami/deoiu.]  In  hoi., 
without  a  floral  envelop:  an  epithet  applied  to 
plants  which  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 

.and  whose  flowers  are  consequently  naked,  or 

destitute  of  a  covering.  It  has  also  laren  applied  to 
an  ovule  which  consists  of  the  nucleus  only,  without  pn  'it- 
er aeed  coals,  as  in  the  mistletoe. 

achlorophyUons  (a-klo-r^-fiTus  or  ak-16-rof'i- 
lus),  a.  [<Gr.  d-priv.  +  x>^pi<,  green,  +  o»>- 
~>*t.;  leaf:  sec  n-18,  chloropkul,  and  -on*.]  In 
bot.,  destitute  of  chlorophyl. 

achlys  (ak'lis),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  oj>.tV,  a  mist.] 
Same  as  calioo. 

achmite  (ak'mit),  n.  Incorrect  spelling  of  ae~ 
mite. 

achokef,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  achoken,  acheken,  <  AS. 
«croe»«».ehoke,<  d-  +  •ctociau:  see  choked)  To 
choke ;  suffocate.    Also  written  acheke. 

Whan  that  Theaiu  seeth 
The  l"*ato  aeheked.     Chancer,  Good  Women.  1.  3an*. 
Oif  thou  will  aeAoOen  tbe  fulnllyng  of  nature  with  »u- 
perflultles.  Chaucer,  Bocthiua,  IL  proon  5. 

acholia  (a-kol'i-*),  n.   [NL.,  <  Gr.  d vo/.m,  <  d  t 
?of,  without  bile :  see  acholoun.]   In  pathol., 
doucionev  or  want  of  bile, 
achollthltet  (a-kol'l-tbit),  n.  [Corrupt  spelling 
of  acolouthite,  q.  v.]   Same  as  acolyte. 
To  »e*  a  lary,  dumb  acholithile 
Amtwl  against  a  devout  fly  a  despight 

Up.  Hall,  satires,  |v.  :. 

acholona  (ak'iVlut.).  o.  [<  Gr.  Ayo^of,  without 
bile,  <  d-  priv.  +  jo/.//,  bile,  gull :  see  ekoler.) 
Wanting  or  deficient  in  bile. 

achor  (ak'6r  ora'kor),  n.  [L.,  <Gr.  &x<-v>,  scurf, 
dandruff.]  1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain scaly  or  crusty  cutaneous  affections  of  tho 
head  and  face  in  infants,  particularly  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  eczema. —  2.  An  individual  acumi- 
nate pustule. 

Achordata  (ak-dr-da'ttt),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <Or.  d- 
priv.  +  looriiy,  chonl :  see  and  t'Aor(/fifn.] 
A  collective  name  of  those  animals  which  have 


no  notochord :  opposed  to  Chordata. 
belongs  to  the  Malayan  family,  and  is  written  achorlonfa-ko'ri-on), pl.acAoria(-in.  [XL.,< 

cipal  iLnuatophyt?»,  or  epiphytes  of  tho  skin. 
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achonon 

It  tj  the  constituent  of  the  crust*  at  fit  ml  (achoT),  and 
besocge*  to  the  group  at  fungoid  plants  denominated 
Otdium.  11  cosissxia  aS  *prms,  sporidia  or  tube*  fined 
with  q*«*e*, ^aod  empty  OTandscd  tube*  or  mycvHiuu, 

Achima  (ak'raa),  a.  [L.,<  Gr.  axpar,  a  kind  of  wild 
pear-tree.  ]  A  genua  of  plant»  consisting  of  a 
jingle  species,  A.  Sapota,  of  tbe  natural  order 

liapotacca;.  It  U  mo  evergreen  tree,  with  thkk  shining 
leaves  u>d  milky  Juice  a  native  of  tropical  America,  and 
b  often  cultivated  fur  its  edible  fruit,  the  aapodllU  or 
sapudfUa  iilum,  lu  baric  (Jamaica  bark)  is  utrtnsrfit  and 
at  need  a>  a  febrifuge  ;  the  seed*  are  aperient  and  diuretic 
9.  A  genua  of  coleopterous  insects.  Wattr- 
*onsr.  1879. 

achroiocythemia,  achroicrcythcarnia  <n -krr.i  - 
6-si-the'mi-h),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  afJkrawytAtrmia. 
<  Gr.  c,r/»*or,  same  as  a^-pooc.  colorless  (ace 
acaroou*),  +  «iTof,a  cavity  (<  *t«v,  contain),  + 
aiiM,  blood.]  In  pathol.,  diminution  of  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuseles.    Also  called  oUpochromcmia. 

achroite  (ak'ro-H),  a.  [<Gr.  ixpoor,  colorless, 
+  -4f«a.]  A  colorleae  variety  of  tourmalin  found 
an  the  island  of  Elba. 

achroma  a-kr6'm#).  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
Ifiutm,  color :  see  achromatic.]  In  pathol.,  lack 
of  pigment  in  tbe  skin;  acbrnmaeris. 

achroma&ia  (ak-tv-ma'zi-f ),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ixpiifiaror,  without  color :  see  achromatic.]  In 
pathol.,  lack  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

achromatic  <ak-ro-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  axpHfaror, 
without  color  (<  o-  priv.,  without,  +  xP"r*"(T-)i 
eolor),  +  -4c :  aee  chromatic.')  Destitute  of 
eolor;  free  from  coloration;  trantsmittixip  light 
without  decomposing  it  into  it*  constituent 
:olor*  :  as,  an  achromatic  lens  or  telescope. 

Tli-  imnoui  rye  U  nut  ueArcno/iV.  It  suffers  frvm  com- 
mute ebcrTaliou  aa  well  as  frnm  spherical  aberration, 

Tyn4M,  light  and  Elect.,  p.  7t 

Achromatic  condenser,  an  schnjinalic  lens  placed  be- 
laeen  the  niimir  and  the  stage  '.'f  a  mlrre*:..  pe  b>  ootv 
rwintf  the  lU'bt  upim  thu  <.b>cl  when  thv 
UsjM  trvm  the  concave  rDtrrv.r  Is  not  lumcleiitly 
rateii*:—  Acnromatlc  lens,  a  1cm  *«n*fhiy 
tree  tr>.|n  clin>liiatlc  aberration,  It  Is  usually 
rercpi*>e.t  ..f  tw,.  lenses  mail.'  r>f  glass  hiving 
dij.-rcnt  refractive  and  dispersive  jsiwcr*  ifnr 
erarepU,  a  doable  ooarcx  fens  of  crown  glss* 
o  «:  and  a  oncevn-convcj  lens  (if  flint-glass 
6  t[\  the  fnrms  of  which  are  so  adjusted  thai 
'«e  ler.i  very  nearly  noiterti  the  dlspersfcin  of 
the  other  without .  however,  deattuylr.*;  Its  re- 

fraction  -  AchromaUc  telesoopc  or  mlcro- 

•COP*,  a  telescope  or  microscope  In  which  the 
chrr^iiiit ic  sbemtica  :s  prevented  usually  by 
uicMJts  "f  an  si  hrnm.itlc  ol>Jcct-|tLan. 
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achTomopbilouB  i  i  krc>-mof 'i-lus),  a.  [<Or.  a. 
priv.  (tj.ft)  +  chromonhUous.]  In  embrynl.,  not 
chromophilous  (whicn  see).   See  extract. 

The  substance  of  the  ovum  [of  .dansns]  li  also  remark* 
ably  dllferrotlaU'd, —  that  of  tbe  "polar  dtak"  alone  ei* 
hililtlnc  a  vertical  •trlatloii.  ami  dmrretaUtinit  Into  two 
layers,  soperTH'lai  and  subjacent  (tertuod  achnnxopkiUnu 
aiul  rhromophllmu  reapeetlvelj).    lurfe.  Brit..  XX  ilJ. 

achromous  (a-kro'mua),  a.  [<  Gr.  &-  priv.  + 
xoisja,,  eolor.]  Colorless;  without  coloring 
matter. 

achronic,  achronical  (a-krou'ik,  -i-kal).  o.  An 
erronevus  spelling  of  acronych,  acronychah 
achroddextrine  (ak'ro-6-dcks'triu).  a.  [<  Gr. 
djoooc.  colorless  (aee  dchrootu),  +  E.  </rxfri»e.j. 
Dextrine  which  is  not  colored  by  iodine :  con- 
trasted with  erythrotUxtrine. 
ach-root  (ach'rot),  a.  [<  ack*  +  root.}  The 
root  of  JfortasiVi  fiaetoria,  used  in  India  as  a 
dye.    See-  ach*. 


acidify 

bedded  in  the  prtrnpodia  of  some  annelids,  as 

the  " 


the  rotycha-ta.  The  rwtopudlal  and  the  Deumpodia) 
dlvlsicms  of  tbe  paranodia  each  carry  ooe  of  tbeae  aelcnla. 

aciculus  (a-sik'u4us),  a. ;  pi.  actotU  <-U).  [NL.. 

'    q.  v.]  In  fro/,,  a  strong 


achroous (ak'ro-us), a.  [<Gr.a,fpo<x',  aUod^/wtor, 
colorless,  <  a- "priv.  +  Xp6a>  Xfx^,  color.  Cf. 
achromatic.]  Colorless ;  achromatic. 


achyloufl{a-ki'lus),  a.  [<Gr.  4j-tA«(,  <  a- priv. 
+  j^uUjf,  chyle.]  Without  chyle.  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

AchyTodoa  (a-ki'rg-don),  a.  [NL-,  <  Gr.  &xvpov, 
nlTa^tyn,  chaff,  bran,  husks,  +  booic  (i<Wr-)  = 
E.  tooth.}  A  genua  of  fossil  mammals  from  the 
Fur  beck  beds  of  England,  having  teeth  of  the 
insectivorous  type,  and  more  than  eight  molars 
and  premolars.   Owen,  1877. 

sxicla  (as'i-kl),  a.  Same  as  atieula,  2.  Dana, 
Crusueea,  I.  494. 

acicnla  ; u-sik'^-li),  a.;  pi.  acievUt  (-14).  (X., 
a  needle,  a  small  pin,  dim.  of  aeus,  a  needle, 
from  same  root  as  aoer,  sharp,  aciet,  an  edge, 
steafsts,  sharp,  otc. :  see  acid,  acute,  acerb.)  1. 
A  needle,  pin,  or  bodkin,  of  wood  or  bone, 
used  by  Roman  women  as  a  hair-pin.  It  was 
not  smaller  than  an  acus  (which  see),  but  of  in- 
ferior material. —  S.  A  spine  or  prickle  of  an 
animal  or  plant.  Also  called  aeicu. — 3.  [cap.] 
A  name  applied  to  several  genera  of  gastropods. 


and  retained  for  therepreseritinrve  genus  of  the 
'  iff  Europe.  A.fvsta 
4.  [cap. J  A  genus  of 


In  an 


aciromatically  (ak  n;>  tnat'l-kal-i),  adr 
scbrotnntii'  manner. 

achrornaticity  (n  kni-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  ^achro- 
matic +  -irjf.J  The  state  of*  quality  of  being 
achromatic  ;  achronsatlatn.  Bgq  equation-. 

achromatin  i  u-krd'ma-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^po^oror, 
not  colored,  + -is*.]  Tnfrof.,  that  portion  of  the 
basic  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  a  vegetable- 
cell  which,  under  the  action  of  staining  agents, 
becomes  less  highly  colored  than  the  rest. 

aehromatiaation, achromatize,  etc.  See adiro- 
mit^oto.*».  achromatize,  etc. 

achromatism  (a-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<a«kroauit- 
ie  +  -urn.  Cf.  F.  achromatUme.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  achromatic ;  absence  of  col- 
oration: as,  to  secure  perfect  achromatism  in  a 

telescope. 

achromatlxation  (a-kro'ma-ti.r.i'shorn), ».  The 


is  the  best-known  form, 
worms. 

aclcTLla,  a.   Plural  of  actcufam. 

Adcalacea  {a-«ik-^-l*'»tj-*).    K  pns.,<j.o»- 

citia  +  •aeea.']  A  synonym  of  Adauidat  ( which 

see). 

acicular  (a-sik'o-ljtr),  a.    [<  JfL.  acUmlarit,  <  L. 
acicula,  a  needle:  see  acicula.]   Having  the 
'  s  slender  needle  or  stout  bristle  ;  hav- 


vnelled  a 
ichiom.c- 


ine  a  sharp  point  like  a  needle :  as,  an  aeicmlar 
pnirm,  like  those  of  stibnite ;  an  aMtdar  bill, 
as  that  of  a  humming-bird.  Other  forms  are 
adcututc,  acicvlated,  aeicuU/orm,  and  acicsdinc. 
The  silver  salt  crystallise*  from  Ha  aqueous  aotntioo  in 


atiza  (a-kro'ma-tJi),  r.  t. ;  pret  and  pp. 
achroMtiscd,  ppr.  acAro jaa(t>fJic7.  [<  achromat- 
ic. tkB  il  <.  Gr.  a-  priv.  4-  xpty/uiT/friv,  to  eolor,  < 
Xpur*a(r-),  color.]  To  render  achromatic ;  de- 
prive of  color,  or  of  the  power  of  transmitting 
colored  light.    Also  spelled  ochromatite. 

tat  two  kind*  at  llcrht  a  (tint  (htsa  prtaa  raay  be  ccArc- 
aMisssd  by  a  aecoad  prism  of  crown-clt***. 

A.  DanM,  Prin.  of  rhyslcs,  p.  tsa 

ictiroinatopgla  <  n-bo-ma-ton'si-t),  n.  [<Gr. 
a-  priv.  +  xpif"^-),  color,  +  infa,  sight,  <  tVt/>, 
the  ere,  face :  see  optic.]  Color-blindness,  or 
inability  to  see  or  distinguish  colors.  Also 
called  acritochromacy. 

achromatopsy  (a-lu^'ma-t op-si),  a.  8amo  as 
nrkrfmiatopsia. 

achromatosis  (a-kro-ma-to'sis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
or^iarror,  without  color,  +  A  name 

applied  to  diseases  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
pigment  in  integumental  structures,  as  albi- 
nism.  vitiligo,  or  canities. 

achromatoTig  (a-lcrd'rna-tas),  a.  [<Gr.  axpufta- 
rof,  without  color :  see  acAromafic.]  Without 
color;  of  a  lighter  color  than  normal :  as,  achro- 


B.  FranUamt.  Eiper.  in  Cbem.,  p.  80. 
Acicular  bismuth.  Bee  aisS'suf*. 
aclcularly  (a-sik'u-Ur-li),  adv.    In  an  acicu- 
lar manner;  in  the  manner  of  needles  or 
prickles. 

acicula te,  acl ciliated  (a-sik'u-lit,  -la-ted),  p.  a. 
f<  NL.  aciculatxw,  <  L.  acicula:  aee  ae»c«(<j.] 
Needle-shaped;  acicular;  aciculiform. 

acicuU,  a.    Plural  of  acictilwt. 

aciculid  (a-sik'u-lid),  a.  A  gastropod  of  the 
famllv  Aciculida. 

Acicullda  (as  i-Wli-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Adcuta, 
q.  v. ,  +  -Wrr.]  A  family  of  operculate  pulmonif- 
erous  mollusks,  represented  by  the  European 
genus  Acicula  (which  see)  and  the  West  Indian 
Uetmciania.  They  liave  very  (mail  ttrrrvted  shelU  with 
few  whnrli  anil  a  thin  operculum,  the  iwler  lip  plain  or 
produced  into  a  tongue,  and  the  eye*  on  the  bock  of  the 

aciculiform  (a-sik'tl-li-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  acicula, 
needle,  +  -forrni*,  <  forma,  form.]  Same  as 
ocicufnr. 

aciculine  (a-sik'u-luO.  a.  [<  NL.  acicvlinus, 
<  L.  acicula:  see  acicula.]   Same  as  oricN/Vir. 

aciculum  (a-sik'u-lum),  a.;  pi.  acicula  (-11). 
[NL.,  a  neut.  form  to  acicula,  q.  v.]  In  zooL, 
one  of  tbe  slender  sharp  stylets  which  are  cm- 


a  masc.  form  of  acian 
bristle. 

acid  (ss'id),  a.  and  n.  [=  F,  acsVfe  =  8p.  Pg. 
It.  acido,  <  L.  acidtu,  sour,  <  accre,  be  sour 
(>acf<«m,  q.  v.),  akin  to  acrr,  sharp,  aci/s. 
edge,  Gr.  a*fti),  E.  acme, edge,  etc.,  all  from  s/'ai', 
be  sharp,  pierce.]  I.  a.  Sour,  sharp,  or  biting 
to  the  taste ;  tasting  like  vinegar :  as,  acid  fruits 
or  liquors.  -Add  rock. '  See  acidic 

II.  n.  [<  NL.  flWditw,  neut.  of  L.  aeidut,  n.] 
Originally,  a  substance  possessing  a  sour  taste 
like  that  of  vinegar;  in  modern  chemical  use.  a 
name  giveu  to  a  large  number  of  compounds 
which  do  not  necessarily  possess  this  property. 
It  doe*  not  appear  that  very  great  Importance  waa  at  aiiy 
tune  attached  lo  soomcsa  aa  a  characteristic  of  adds  from 
a  I'lKbiical  (whit  of  view.  The  ftdlowlrut  properties  are 
conuiKHi  to  muet  acid*:  Ut,  solubility  In  water;  id,  a 
sour  taste  (in  aoine  acid*,  on  account  of  their  carmaive- 
oea*.  thkt  property  can  be  perceived  only  after  dilution 
with  a  targe  cioantlty  of  water);  3d,  the  power  of  turning 
vegetable  blue*  to  red;  tlti.  the  power  of  decomposing 
most  carboaate*.  and  dttplactnk  the  carbonic  acid  with 
eSeTvcaeersr* ;  5th,  the  power  of  destroyinc  more  or  less 
completely  the  characteristic  properties  of  alkali*,  at  Use 
same  time  hieing  their  own  distinguishing  character*,  form  - 
ing  salts-  la  modern  ehemlstry  an  acid  nuy  be  termed 
a  salt  at  hydrogen,  or  It  may  be  defined  as  a  compound 
containing  one  or  more  atom*  of  hydrogen  which  bccotiM 
displaced  by  a  metal,  or  by  a  radical  posaeasing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  metallic  fuocUona.  An  acid  containing  one 
such  atom  of  hydrogen  1*  said  lo  be  snonorWarse,  one  con  < 
tabling  two  such  atonal  bttvssie,  etc.  Acid*  of  a  gTeater 
basicity  than  unity  are  frequently  termed  pofaesunV  acid*. 
When  an  acid  contain*  mygeu.  Its  name  Is  generally 
formed  by  adding  tbe  terminal  it  either  to  the  name  of 
the  atemeut  with  which  Ui<  oxygen  Is  unit.'.!  or  lo  an  ab- 
breviation of  that  uame.  Thu*,  sulphur  forms  with  oxygen 
sulphuric  add;  nitrogen,  nitric  add;  and  phosphorus. 
y.|i..sj.|.<irtc  acid.  But  It  freqaetitly  happen*  tbat  the  ««»»« 
element  fortnt  two  add*  with  oxygon;  and  In  this  case 
the  add  that  eonuins  ti  e  Urger  amount  of  oxygen  re- 
octree  the  terminal  syllable  if,  while  that  contalnm*  less 
oxygen  I*  nuute  to  end  In  -on*-  Thai,  we  have  enlphurcm*. 
nitron*,  and  nttosphornua  acid,  each  containing  a  smaller 

propirtl  in  .,1  oiygen  ths:i  that  nc<  i  ssnr)  t<.  form  teapOC- 

Uvety  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phoepbortc  acid.  In  eonie 
Instances,  however,  the  same  element  foam*  more  than 
two  acid*  with  oxygen,  in  which  case  the  two  41  reek  word* 
ve«  (Aypi>>X  nnder,  and  vnip  (Aginaer.X  over,  are  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  the  acid.  Thu*,  an  add  of  inlphur  contain. 
ing  leea  oxygen  than  islphnrou*  add  Is  termed  hy|toasj). 
plmre<u>  «cid;  and  another  avid  of  the  lame  element  con. 
taiuing.  in  proportion  to  sulphur,  more  oiygen  than  nil 
phurou*  acid  and  lea*  than  sulphuric,  might  be  named 
either  hyperaulphuroo*  or  hyrMeulpbttrlc  acid;  but  the 
latter  term  has  been  adopted.  Tne  prefix  per- 1*  frequently 
substituted  for  Appee-.— Acetic  add,  fatty  acid,  nitric 
acid,  etc  nee  these  adje^ve*.— KordilAusen  acid, 
brown  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphur  trloxid 
lo  snlphnric  add,  need  a*  a  solvent  of  Indigo,  and  at  pres- 
ent In  tbe  manatee  to  re  of  artlricia]  alleartn.  It  la  named 
place  where  It  waa  first  luannfactnrcd. 

(as'id-gr£n' ),  n.    A  coloring  mat- 
ter, a  sulphonio  add  of  various  sorts  of  benzal- 
dchyde-grooiis.    It  I*  one  of  the  coal-tar  colors.  It 
f«  a  brighter  color  than  the  so-called  solid  green.    It  1* 
alleil  tlrlrttia  green,  and  howl  preen  S.    Seisrrf tit 
a  tui  KnecAt.  Ohcnv  of  Coal-tar  l^olnra,  p.  St. 

addle  (a-sid'ik),  a.  1.  Acid:  in  chem.,  applied 
to  the  acid  element,  as  silicon,  in  certain  salts: 
opposed  to  basic. — St.  Containing  a  large,  amount 
of  the  acid  element:  as,  the  acidic  feldspars, 
which  contain  00  per  cent,  or  more  of  silica. — 
Addle  (or  acid)  rock,  a  cryitallln*  rock  which  contain*  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  allies,  tbroagh  the  preactice  of 
an  acidic  fsldspar,  and  sosncUme*  also  of  free  quartz,  a*  a 
prominent  constituent  For  example,  trachyte  1*  aa  ocvf 
or  neteiic  rock ;  basalt,  a  aaete  rock. 

acidiferoua  (aa-i-dif 'e-ms),  a.  f  <  NL.  aridHm, 
acid,  +  L./crrc  dE.  bear1,  +  -o«s.]  Bearing,  pro- 
ducing, or  containing  acids,  or  an  acid.— Aci- 
diferoua mineral,  a  mineral  which  consssia  of  an  earth 
combined  with  an  acid,  a*  oslciura  carbonate,  alumlnltc, 

acddifiable  (a-sid'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  r<dcWt/y  + 
-a<,k;  =  F.  acidijiabh: ]  "Capable  of  Vine  acldi- 
fled,  or  of  being  converted  into  an  acid. 

addlflc  fus-i-dif'ik),  a.  Producing  acidity  or 
an  acid ;  acidifying,  gald  of  the  element  (oiygen. 
sulphur,  etc)  whicn  Ut  a  ternary  compound  1*  considered 
as  uniting  tbe  basic  and  acidic  ctarncnte.  Thus,  in  cat 
rum  silicate,  calcium  b  called  the  luudr.  silicon  the  acidic, 
and  oxygen  the  aciditr  clement  Vana. 

acidiflcation  <  it-sldM-6-ka'shon),  n.  [<  acidify ; 
=  F.  acidification  =  8p.  acidificacion  *-  Pg.  nn- 
di  ficaexlo.  ]   The  act  or  process  of  acidifying,  or 
of  changing  into  an  acid. 
,d^fi««ffoi»^^.  i*  lnlended  to  break  ap,  corrode, or 

ir.  L.  Can*ntcr,  Soap,  etc,,  p.  tot. 

acidlfler  (a-sid'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  acidifies ;  specifically,  in  chem.,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  imparting  an  acid  quality. 

acidify  (a-sid'i-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  acidified. 
ppr.  acidifying.  jj<  acid  +      ;  s=  F.  acidifier  at 


r 
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acidify 

vert  into  an  aeid ;  render  sour ;  *our,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Such  an'  tho  plaint*  <.f  Uiovpt,  hi*  thin  nirtcii.T  all 
acid^n&t  with  rage  and  preternatural  inabrht  of  suspirten. 

CartyU,  French  Kcv.,  III.  ill.  1  si. 

H.  intrant.  To  become  acid,  or  sour, 
a ci dimeter  (aa-l-diin'e-ter),  n.  [=Pg.nii<fi  me- 
rry, <  NL.  aciilum,  aeid,  +  fir.  p'Toue.n  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  purity  or 
strength  of  acids.  Sue  aciditnetry. 
acidimetrical  (an'i-dl-met'ri-kal), «.  Of  or  i>er- 
tuiniug  to  acidimelry. 

The  acidimtiriral  proceiu  I*  Iti  otry  *uy  fJnilUr  to 
1 1,., I  practise.!  Ui  alkalimetry.  Vn.  Diet,,  I.  1». 

acidimetry  (as-i-dim'c-tri),  n.  [=Pg.  acidimt- 
trta ;  as  acidimetcr  +  -jr.]  The  act  or  process 
of  measuring  the  strength  of  acids.  Kpcclfteally, 
the  proem*  of  esttiuallnif  tin-  amount  of  iuli)  In  a  Itiiubl  by 
IliKlmg  cmwtly  how  much  of  a  stan.iuril  alkaline  aolntlon 
l>  nxiutrc.1  to  neutrallie  a  im-jooircJ  quantity  of  the  given 
aolntlon. 

acidity  (a-sid'i-ti),  11.  [=  F.  nciiUtt  =  It.  acittitti, 
<  L.  acidita(.t-)»>  sourness,  <  acidns,  sour:  see 
acid.']  The  quality  of  being  acid  or  sour ;  nour- 
nesB;  tartness;  sharpness  to  tho  taste. 

acid-magenta  (aaMd-ma-jen'tii),  n.    A  coal-tar 


color,  a  green  metallic-looking  powder  giving 
a  red  color  when  dissolved  in  water. 


tur*..f  th«  iuon.-ai.il 


It  la  a  ml* 

AUo 

.s.    t'Mil  f..r  nytlnic  ami  for 
Hfne.ltfu  ami  Knrtkt,  lliclu.  of  Coal-tar 


coloring  wlnw. 
(         p.  Kft 

acldness  (as'id-nes),  «.    Sourness;  acidity, 
acidometer  (as-i-dom'e-ter),  a.    [Cf.  acidime- 

Ut.  J    A  form  of  hydrometer  used  to  measure 

the  strength  of  au  acid. 

acid-pomp  (as'id-pump),  n.  A  glass  pump  used 
for  drawing  corrosive  liquids  from  carboys  and 
other  vessels.  It  has  valve*  au>l  Juliita,  an>l  !•  convert! 
Wc  Into  a  siphon.  A  vacuum  la  erratevl  In  It  by  nieaiw  of 
an  rlaatlc  mMwr  ball-,  which  control*  lu  action  without 
.omliuj  Into  contact  with  th»  add. 
acidnlsB  (a-sid'u-le),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fern.  pi.  (so. 
aqutr,  waters)  of  acidutus :  see  acidulous.  J  A 
name  formerly  given  to  springs  of  cold  mineral 
their  sharp  and  pungent  taste. 


waters,  from 
A*.  E.  /). 

acidulate  (a-aid'u-lat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
adduUiUd,  ppr.  acidulating.  [<L.  as  if  "aeidu- 
latus,  pp.  of  'acidularc,  iacidulus,  somewhat 
sour:  see  acidulous.]  1.  To  tincture  with  an 
acid ;  render  somewhat  acid  or  sourish. 


arOjr  with  mercury,  and  partly 
"  sulphuric  aciil. 


tenth  part  of 


phurk 

III.  ano. 


ThU  latter  flaik  i»  tilled  par 
with  water  acidulated  with  a 


2.  Figuratively,  to  sour,  as  the  mind ;  embit 
ter ;  make  cross  or  captious. 

Pcnuuia  ,  .  .  were  especially  liable  to  diabolical 


r  inipairedbydiataaeandtlieir 


addulcist  (aa-i-dul'tris),  a. 

s,  <  L.  acidut  sour,  acid,  +  dulcis,  sw 


di*lulc 


>  or 

t>l«  l'i 
i.l  lir 


aniline  yellow, 
a  ater,  ami  is  um-4 

»lrt.      AlvJ  BOIIHf' 

'  A"nc<-*f,  <  hclll.  of 


[<  V.  acierage,  <  acicr 
steel,  <MI«.  anare,  act- 
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aciform  (as'i-fortn),  a.  KL.  acus,  a  needle,  + 
furma,  shape.]    Shaped  like  a  needle. 

aciliate,ac£Uated(a.siri-at,-a-ted),a.  (air.  <J. 
priv. («->*)  +  ciliated:  see  alia.]  Not  ciliated; 
having  no  cilia. 

AcUiUB  (a-sil'i-tis),  ».  [XL.,  <  L.  Aeilius,  a  Ro- 
man name,]  A  genua  of  water-beetles  of  the 
family  l>yt\scid<r,  containing  species  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  ciliated  hind  tarsi  and  round 
tarsal  disks  in  the  male.  a.  tvlm><u  l»  a  European 
ijieciei.  .1.  Jrateruu*  U  a  coliuiKin  .New  Lnslnml  lawt, 
about  S|  <Hf  an  inch  Ions,  luring  the  Ma>k  jiortioui  of  tile 
elytra  chmly  puuetured  upon  a  yellow  surface. 

acinaceoua  (as-i-na'shius),  <i.  [<  L.  annus,  a 
berry,  esp.  a  grape,  a  grape-stono  or  kernel,  + 
-acfoi<#.]    Consisting  of  or  full  of  kernels. 

acinaces  (a-siu'n-»e7.),  n.  [L.r  <C.r.  ob™«i/i,  a 
short,  straight  sword,  <  T'ers.  ahentk  (*«*«««»•), 
a  short  sworil,  <  rtAen,  riAon,  a  sword,  lit,  iron, 
+  dim.  term,  -ci-,  -ak,  now  applied  only  t<>  ra- 
tional objects  (-r/ie  to  irrational  objects).]  A 
short,  straight  dagger,  peculiar  to  tho  Medea 
and  Persians.  It  tcmuto  have  been  >im  on  the  right 
aide,  but  |ierbapa  only  when  a  longer  weapon  wa*  worn  on 
the  left,  ^lodem  writ4-m  have  reeojrmzed  the  aeinacea  in 
a  daggrr  Rhown  in  sculpturca  at  rerM-polis,  also  in  the 
datorer  of  the  viniira  aacrtflcial  irroupc 

acinacifollona  (a-sin'a-ai-fo'li-us),  a.    [<  L. 
aci'srtct*,  a  sliort  sword,  +  foftwn,  leuf  ]  Having 
Bcinaeifurm  leaves.    A'.  A'. 
acinaciform  (a-Bin'a-si-form),  a.  [<  L.  ao'Bacc.«, 
a  short,  straight  sword,  taken  to  mean  a 
simitar,  +  -/annis,  <  forma, 
shape.  ]  In  but . ,  resembling 
a  simitar  in  shape:  as,  an 
arinaciform  leaf,  one  which 
has  one  edge  convex  and 
thin,  t  he  other  straighterand  thick,  as  in  species 
of  MesembryantJiemttm ;  an  acinaeiforiu  pod,  as 
of  some  beans. 
acinarioUB  (as-i-na'ri-us),  a.     [<  L.  arinarius, 
pertaining  to  the  gra|>e,  <  acmwi,  the  grape  :  see 
annus.]    In  hot.,  covered  with  little  spherical 
stalked  vesicles  ret 
some  algie. 
acinesia  (as-i-ne'sia).  n.  Same  as  akineMa. 
Acineta  (as-i-ne'tji),  a.    [NL.,  <t!r.  a»iv»r»r, 
motionless,  <  q- priv.  +  an'rie,  move.]     1.  A 
genus  of  noble  epiphytal  orchids,  from  ("entral 
America,  much  pnzed  as  hothouse  plants. — 2. 
A  genus  of  snetorial  infusorial  protozoans.  See 
Arinrtnv  and  Adnttifui.  Ehrcnhertj. 
AcinetsB  (aa-i-ne'te),  it.  nl.  [NL. :  see  Acineta.'] 
An  order  of  the  class  infusoria  (tho  Infusoria 
trntaculifera  or  tuttoria),  the  adult  members  of 
which  have  no  cilia  and  no  proper  mouth,  and 
are  non-locomotive.    The  body,  wiiich  u  fu«l  and 

i»  provided  with  radiating  retractile  auctnrlal 


[Contr.  of  NIj.  *<Jci- 
■id,  +dnleis,  sweet  : 
see  oV/re,]    Both  sour  attd  sweet* 
acddulent  (a-sid'u-letit),  a.  [<  F.  aridulant,  ppr. 
otaciduler,  sour  slightly,  <artV«W«\  slightly  sonr. 
<L.  aridulus:  see  aculuhu*.]   Somewlutt  acid 
or  sour;  tart:  hence,  peevish:  as,  "anxious 
atidulcut  face,  Carlylc,  French  Rev.,  I.  i.  4. 
acidulousia-sid'u-lus),  a.  [<L,  acuiulus,  slightly 
sour,  dim.  of  acid hs,  sour :  seeneiVf.]   1.  Slight- 
ly sour ;  subacid,  as  cream  of  tartar,  oranges, 
gooseberries,  etc.— 2.  Figuratively,  sour  in 
feeling  or  expression ;  sharp ;  caustic  ;  harsh. 
.dCMfKbur  enough  to  produce  effervescence  with  alkalies. 

O.  W.  tivtin*.  Autucral.  la. 
It  H  heantiful,  then-hwe,  ...  to  And  a  woman,  (ieorge 
KUut.  departing  utterly  out  of  that  nwod  of  hale  or  even 
of  aeiduhuj  satire  in  which  I1iai:keray  »o  often  worked. 

S.  ianiV/-,  The  Eng.  Novel,  p.  '.V?. 

acid-yellow  (as'id-yel'o),  n.    A  eoal-tar  color, 
consisting  of  tho  sodium  salts  of  the  sulphonic 
a<?ids  of  amiilo-oxohenj 
It  la  a  yellow  powder,  eually 
for  dyi'ius  olive,  niLwa-grr*1! 
llim*  called  faM  yll"tr.  Ht 

Coal-tar  Color*,  p.  lt!w. 
acderage  (as'i-e-raj),  H. 
=  I'r.  acier  =  Sp.  an  to, 

arium,  steel,  <  L.  acits,  c<ige,  sword-edge.]  The 
process  of  depositing  a  layer  of  iron  on  another 
metal,  by  meaus  of  clectrieai  net  ion.  suttv 
lyiK-  and  copper  plates  are  «■  mietlmea  treated  in  till*  way, 
thus  Ulcrea»tiig  Iheir  durability  ullbout  injury  to  their  io 
tlsti.  chanoter.  When  thin  coaled  with  lion  they  ar>. 
^lld  to  l*>  "  »tefl-flice«l  " 

acierate  (as'i-e-rat),  r.  t.    To  convert  into  steel. 

acieration  (as"'i^-ra'shmi),  m.  [<■  F.  ori-r,  ste.  i, 
+  -«/io«.]  Conversion  into  steel:  ti  word  ik- 
eusionally  used  by  w  riters  mi  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel. 

WlthilrawtUB  tlisl  t>li ' fe-in  tun.  linio  aiul  break- 
mg  them  a»  a*  to  ax-ettalii  to  »lt*t  depth  the  nciV^fios 
luu  pe.i  ec.lci.  i:„.  v    tint.,  m 


Acipenser 

Acinetlna  (as'i-n^-ti'nli),  ».  ]>l.  [NL.,  <  Ict- 
nrta  +  -itta.]  A  group  of  infuaorians  with  a 
single  aperture,  and  elongate,  non-vibratile 
cilia,  ortginallv  estaldisheir  by  F.hrenborg  in 
1S:«  as  a  division  of  his  I'olunatlnca  :  equiva- 
lent to  Aant  ttc  (which  see). 

acini,  f.    Plural  of  acinus. 

aciniionn  (as'i-ni-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  nci»i/ormi>. 
<L.  neintw,  grape  (see  (Icinm*),  +  -furmi*,< for- 
ma, shape.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  grapes,  or 
being  in  clusters  like  grapes;  acinose. — 2.  In 
annt.,  of  a  deep  purplish  tint;  resembling  a 
grape  in  color:  applied  to  one  of  the  pigmen- 
tary layers  of  tho  iris,  technically  called  the 
tunica  aciniformis.    See  Kirn. 

acinose  (aB'i-nos),  a.  [<  L.  arinosus,  like  grapes, 
<  annus,  a  grape.]  1.  Resembling  a  grape  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes;  consisting  of  granular  con- 
cretions.— 2.  Specifically,  inas<i/.,  consisting  of 
aeini.  Applied  to  glands  In  which  the  duet  enlarges  at 
the  distinctly  glandular  portion  Into  a  Utile  spherical 
vesicle  (acimnO,  or  into  a  little  saccule  (hjJ.ulnsj,  bewt 
with  aiuall,  round  cpiUielial  cyst*  (actio l  or  in  which 
the  duct  branches  and  eioU  In  murv  or  iiuiie  nm» 
lobuli,  form,-,!  of  a.  lnl.  Joiwt  glan.U  are  .Jlstltiiiuislied 
frt.m  tulmlnr  gland*. 

acinous  (as'i-nus),  <r.    8amc  as  acinnsr. 

acinus  (as'i-nus),  n. ;  pi.  (jciiti  (-ni).  [L-,  a 
berry,  esp.  a  grape,  alBo  a  grape-stone,  kernel.] 

1.  In  hot. :  (<i)  Ono  of  the  small  drupelets  or 
berries  of  an  aggregate  baccate  fruit,  as  tho 
blackberry,  etc.,  or  tho  contained  stone  or  seed. 
See  cut  under  Jtubm.    (6)  A  grape-stone. — 

2.  In  anat.;  (a)  Formerly,  the  smallest  lobule 
of  a  gland.  (6)  Now,  generally,  the  smallest  sac- 
cular subdivision  of  an  acinose  gland,  several 
of  which  subdivisions  make  up  a  lobule.  Also 
called  alveolus.    (<■)  A  lobule  of  the  liver. 

-ftcioUS.  [<L.  -dci-  (nom.  -ax,  acc.  -deem,  >  It. 
•ace.  Hp.  Pg.  -a:,  F.  -are),  a  suffix  added  to  verb- 
stems  to  form  adjectives  expressing  intensity 
of  physical  or  mental  action,  as  aud-ax,  daring, 
cap-ax,  holding  much,  fall-ax,  deceitful,  loqu- 
ax,  talking  much,  luan-ax,  inclined  to  fight, 
etc.,  +  K.  -nis.  Cf.  -ncu,  3.)  A  compound  ad- 
jective termination  of  Latin  origin,  forming, 
from  Latin  verb-steins,  adjectives  expressing 
intensity  of  physical  or  mental  action,  as  in  «u- 
dacious,' daring,  very  bold,  rapacious,  holding 
much,  fallacious,  deceitful,  loquacious,  talking 
mwh,  pui/Harious,  inclined  to  fight,  mendacious, 
ready  at  lying,  Hracious,  very  lively,  roraeioux, 
eating  much,  etc.  Such  adjectives  are  accom- 
panied by  nouns  in  wiW-fy,  and  the  nouns  rarely 
by  verbs  in  -aci-t-atr :  as,  capacious,  cajweity, 
capacitate,  etc. 

Aclpenser  (as-i-pen'ser),  ».  [L.,  also  spelled 
aquipenser  and  acijirnsis  (>lir.  ojuutvoioc),  the 
sturgeon;  perhaps  <  'aci-  (=0r.  utcin),  swift, 
+  a  form  of  penna  (OL.  ixma),  a  wing,  same  as 
pinna,  a  wing,  a  fin.  Cf.  aenpiter  and  the  ety- 
mology there  suggested.]  The  typical  genus 
of  tho  family  ActjH-nsenda;  including  all  tbe 


!troceB9e4,  or  tubular 
lies  a  knob  or  disk-like 
■natter  Is  IuiIjIIsmL 

Tho  Ariudtnf  multiply  by  several  methoda.  One  of 
these  ,  .  ,  eoiuisu  in  the  development  of  ciliated  embryos 
in  the  interior  of  Use  body.  These  embryos  reault  from 
a  separation  of  a  |wrtioo  of  the  rudoplant.  and  ita  con- 
version Into  a  globular  or  oval  germ,  which  in  some 
specie*  is  wholly  covered  with  vtbralue  cilia,  while  in 
others  tile  cilia  are  confined  to  a  zone  around  the  middle 
of  the  emliryo.  The  genn  Blake*  its  escape  by  bunting 
through  the  lKidy  wall  of  Ita  i«reiit.  After  a  short  exist- 
eiice  (sometimes  lindud  to  a  few  ndnuteH)  in  the  condition 
of  a  free-swimming  animalcule,  i.njvldtMl  with  an  endo 
plaat  and  a  contractile  vacuole,  but  <lev..|d  of  a  mouth, 
the  cliaracUTistlo  knobT^»t  raillatlng  priKvafcea  make  thefr 
apiH-arwui-e.  the  cilia  vanish,  and  the  anluial  luu^e*  int.. 
tin.  .Im.i.1  state.  Hnfleu.  Anat.  Invert ,  p  m, 

adnetan  (as-i-ne'tan>,  h.  One  of  the  Arinrttr; 
a  siK'tnrinl  tentaculiferous  infusoriau. 

AcinettdsB  (n-s-i-net'i-<le),  M.  p/.  f  NL.,  <  Ariw  tn 
+  -ido\]  A  futility  constituting  the  order  -lei- 
m-fre.    The  leading  genus  is  Acini-la. 

acinetifonn  (us-i-net'i  fornn,  a.  and  «.  [<  NTj. 
.fcKi-  ffi  +  I>,  -fl,r»»i*,  <  forma,  shntM-.]  I.  a. 
Having  the  form  of  ActncUr  ;  ri  sembliugnn  «ei- 
netan  in  fonn. 

Itall>lai>i  .  .  that  II..' .icie'./.. cui  .'iiil.rv.o  . .1.. 

vrved  not  flilv  |-i  1'iU.tnni-i  lino  but  t:i  .  ,  rilAnVi.tti.-r 
.  Hinted  Infuixiila,  me  hot  eml.rvos  ill  sill  but  purilKlll 
Acineta-  llxul.  n  Armt  Invort.,  p.  MO. 

II.  ii.  An  iufusori.ui  animalcule  resembling 
an  ncinetan,  whether  an  enibrv..nic  stage  of 
some  eiliate  iufnsorian  ur  a  memtwr  <>f  the 
Also  writteu  aant  Ut-form. 


Hn>  *ntl  iJ-v  »t<t  _. 
ci,  i>  vji«j-i*cJ  lu  be  i 


Skull  Mf  ■ttutireiiti  l 
Altce,  the  carUlniriinrj*  ti*oi-M, 

tht-f  sagt.  lb*  iin*4i-)'1t>  l  i  r*.n)al  I 
Uir|>tT*  *4r«iT*  :  J,  n4c»  f.  rmr  l  \f  atj.x>c«;»  ]«ucxim  oaf  tertvhr*  ; 
>,  i*.  LitrT.il  wit<  liVif  |ir.*.r*vi;  <.  K**T^  I  .-f»w.  v»tr  ci  nu-Htory 
otV  'iii  V-.itt  bai.1  ..ti. ,  tV,  nf  i-rtat.  Tl»e  «r<itit« rtne  t»»*ei*jsf  (Jic 
upt»rr  aurdacr  are  :  ut^«t:(|pi«  r-*  *ii|irxf«rrr|itbtl ;  ftt  J?,  <>f  the  cpl- 
iih. -.;  >,      cthmni  t .  nf  ihrj  iPrttfronraK;       //.  <-l  th*  pf^ 

r*<>nt-«h:  (",  t '.  •A  t.*-.«  v-uirLiU :  >r\  n  a.k  the  franLaK.  itnA  f,  F 
w*|unrtiirv4U;  A'.  antrriMrilsmiiniwiiti' ;  I  t.  I  ,  I,  e.rnn-41  u*>&c*lxm\ 
runm.-tu»s  thr  f-rv-il  »r  h  w.\U  ib?  t-VtilL    I  wit  hctirr  :  a,  rot- 
iriiiti:  r>,  iuiwi!  vh.intUr.  < .  ..u.!itnfy  ttvira !  4,  c  ' 
•  crlclirr- :  /,  nr..  ;  /,  A~,  *.  »ii.|*-n«mm  ;  >,  p.Utcc 
«.*:  Vn,  ri.irv.hU-  .  Or.  ' 


ortiiimry  sturjfuinr*  {ami  with  Oii>  sliovrl-Hfl 
riturjct'onw.  Smphirhtinchovs,  tin-  only  tith**r  tfo- 
niis,  cornpfwtng  tho"  family >f  fhanM'itTi/wl  by 
thn  1lnttoTn_>l  tBpi^rinic  snout,  11  Miira^lr  ovrr 
<•»<•>!  cyt*.  uml  5  Ui»tii)rt  rows  of  uony  j.latrs. 

The  -c^ *nt n.i>fl  Rturymn,  .1  kViirn.-.  t«  (otlinl  Ixitll  in  riirxpc 
iui'1  North  Anit  n« a ;  It  •niin  tuiuTt  *ttjun*  n  Kii^th  uf  is 
ft'»  t.  The  irrri  ii  >ti:rvi  «n  i  f  tUr  iV.tli*  i  i>i»t  (.•«  A.  inr**i»- 
n»frt*.  I'lw  K.irr'i*-aii  *trrl*-t  i4  ,*J.  mthfuH*.  TIil*  latvc-t 
kru'Wii  j.pt'i-ii*»  th<-  liiiviiun  .ilurwn.  tin*  Itii'lrum.  hit***, 
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(M-i-pen'»«5-r*i),  n.  pi  [XL-, 
of  IfopoMtr.]    An  ordinal  term  su 
Bonaparte,  1K57,  as  a  substitute  for 
t'tondrontei  (which  see), 
aripenserid  (a«-i-rM.n'se-rid),  «.   One  of  the 

Aetpetuerula ;  a  sturgeon. 
AcipenseridiB  <as'i-pen-«er'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  .1  nprtwrr  +  -tdtr.  ]  The  sturgeons,  a  family  of 
chondrostoous  ganoid  fishes,  sometime!)  includ- 
ing only  the  genu.*  Acipcnter,  sometimes  also 
the  genus  Seujthirhtinchnp't.  The  liody  U  elongate 
aubryllndrie.  with  it  rows  of  bony  bucklers :  the  snout  it 
lin*tiiccd,  sul*pB(ulate  or  conical,  with  the  mouth  on  its 
lowrtarfacr. Hmall.  tnmvmr, protractile,  and  b.othlrta ; 
there  *re  4  barbels  in  a  transverse  aeries  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  snout :  the  ventral  fins  have  a  single  series  of  fulcra 
id  aoa]  fine  approximate  to  the 
eal-    Hit  Ariffenser. 

(as-i-pen-se-ri'iie),  «.  nr.  [XL.,  < 
Adpetutr  +  -iiur.]  A  subfamily  of  Adpemtcri- 
Ar,  typified  by  the  genus  Acipenser.  By  ,,|,i.-r 
kttlij'l'iim  it  was  made  coequal  with  the  family, 
lately  It  bu  been  restricted  to  .1eioe.ovTV.fo;  with  splra- 
s-lrt.  tabcoiitc  tnout.  and  UUck  tail,  and  thus  raa<le  to  in- 
clajc  only  Uto  true  atiinreou*. 

acipenserine  (as-i-pen'*e-rin(.  n.  One  of  the 
Acipriwtrinir. 

adpenseroid  (a»-i-pen'*e-roid),  a.  and  ».  I.  a. 
Having  the  character))  of  th«  Acipcwrcridir. 

TL  it.  A  lUh  of  the  family  Acipenscridtc ;  an 
acipenserid. 

Ac]penB.eroidaB(as-i-|>tjii-se-rni'de!,  «.;./.  [XL.] 
Same  as  AeipenAerida. 

Atipeiueroidei  (as-i-peu-se-rol'dv-i),  «.  pi. 
|<  Anptwter  +  -oirf-W.]  A  name  used  by  some 
ichthyologists  a*  a  subordinal  name  in  plate 

Of  Ckimttrtmlei. 

aVdmrgyt  (n«'i-er-jil,  ».  (<  Or.  <i*ir.  a  noint,  + 
■cu.  Ats  (<-o-f(>;.ia  i,  in  cotnu.,  working,  \  iftTiv  = 
E.  r»rt:  rco  ilemiurgi/  and  jrwr^rry.]  Operative 
surgery. 

acker lt,  An  olvsolcte  form  of  arrc  (Middle 
English  nbr,  cto.). 

acker*  (ak'cr),  ».    [E.  «lial.  (Sc.  aifer  in  sense 
<  ME.  flier.  Hood-tide,  a  bore,  an  eager; 
i.roh.  a  var.  of  eager*,  q.  v. J   If.  Plood-tidc;  a 
lure;  an  eager. 

impetus  mans. 

Prompt.  i*arr. 


.iky  ..ar.  *t'r|  .,f  tt.o  we 


2.  A  ripple  <>r  furrow 
[rV.v.  ting,  and  Scotch.] 
acketont,  »■    See.  acton. 

a/-lrman  (ak'mau),  n. ;  pi.  ackmen  (-men).  [< 
ad'-,  of  unknown  origin,  +  man.]  Asailora' 
name  for  n  fresh-water  thief,  or  one  who  steals 
un  navigable  river*.  Also  called  aci-jrirate. 
Sut'ir/  }t'ortt-hi»>k. 

tcknowt  (ak-n6'),  r.  1.  [<ME.  aknotecn,  know, 
ac knowledge,  <  AS.  ojiradirnn,  perceive,  know, 
<  <>»-  for  and-  (=  Or.  arri,  against,  Itack.  r=  Ooth. 
amta- ).  +  cndican,  know :  see  «-*  and  knotc.]  To 
rec.ignize  ;  acknowledge ;  confess. 

Y-.u  wifl  „„t  be  crimi™.  «ir.  why.  tb  wbe  : 
fhiM  .lo  all  tameaUn  at  all  icuun  illawmtilr. 

B.  Aiwiii,  Vvluoue,  V.  «. 


th. 


of  water. 


;  pret.  an<l  pi.,  ac- 
[<  MK.  I-hiht- 


4C knowledge  ak-nol'ej),  r.  I.  _ 
imtitlrtlnril,  ppr.  arknotcledninj, 
Uchtn,  knnuhcJicn.  cnaiclcchcn,  acknowledge,  ^ 
tmiiclfchc,  kniilrchc,  cnairleelic,  knowledge :  sec 
tartirffo'/K.  The  prefix  or-,  for  a-,  is  due  to  the 
frequent  ME.  verb  aknntrt  H  :  «eo  <3fi<i«r.]  1. 
To  admit  or  profeaa  a  knowledge  of ;  avow  to 
be  within  one's  knowledgi^  or  apprehension ; 
own  to  be  real  or  true ;  recognixo  the  exist- 
etirp,  tnith,  or  fact  of :  as,  to  nrknmcleiUie  ("rod, 
or  the  existence  of  or  belief  in  a  Hod ;  to  (ictnoir- 
/<t(jr  the  rights  of  a  claimant. 


1  John  n.  •£). 

TV  Itiienaiu  that  erected  a  temple  to  Fortunr,  ifci-Moir- 
1*1*4  therein,  though  in  a  blinder  way.  t*iiai-aliat  of  di- 
»li"J  Sir  T.  Urairm,  Keli|rlo  Mrdlcl,  I.  ]t. 

to  t'ecrooa  .  .  .  IndkalM  that 
f  ai  the  head  of  thtt  confedrracy. 
ThiHmU,  UUt  (Irctce,  il. 

8.  To  express  or  manifest  perception  or  appre- 
ciation of;  give  evidence  of  recognizing  or 
realizing:  as,  to  ackntnclrdgc  an  acquaintance 
by  bowing;  to  acknowledge  a  favor  or  one's 

I  Mid.   I  Will 

They  his  irifu  aetnovtrdgfi  none. 

JfifrVn,  V.  I.,  i|  61S. 
lbr-..  were  written  with  such  »ulHniaiiofia  and  profca- 
ii"ni  ,.f      |iatr<M>4a>',  aa  1  liad  never  aren  any  nwre  or. 
'«"WJ|«».  Errlyn.  DUry.  Amr.  1h,  lirr:t 

With  what  queenly  <lhrn«y  .  .  .  dM  the  ureal  Zennt.la 
•t^wutrdj.  the  jtreetiluTJ  of  her  people  ! 

a-.Vare.Zenot.la,  I.  ST. 


I  that  you  are  a 
race! 


So  (rtat  a  aobllrr  ai  the  old  French  Martha]  MonUac 
adriwrMjM  that  he  has  often  trciuNed  with  fear,  and 
re«.vered  rouraav  when  ho  had  Hi. I  a  prayer  f.*  the  >K'i  a- 
uiin.  hw^o-it,  CouraBv. 

3.  To  own  the  genuineness  of ;  own  as  binding 
or  of  legal  f oree :  as,  to  uchioirlcdiit  a  ileed.  — 

4.  To  admit  or  certify  the  receipt  of";  give  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  of:  as,  to  acknotckdac  a  let- 
ter or  a  remittance — To  acknowledge  a  deed  (or 
other  instrument  X  in  law,  to  avow  Itefore  a  jwoper  officer  or 
court  that  one  lias  executed  it.  for  the  mirpoac  of  having  a 
certificate  thereof  appended  which  wit]  qualify  the  iiiatru. 
ment  to  Is)  admitted  in  evidence  or  to  record,  or  both, 
without  furtller  proof  of  eeuuineneaa.  Aa  often  uted.  the 
word  iinplica  ni«  only  the  uvowal  of  the  party,  hut  alto 
the  procuring  of  Uieolficial  certuVate.  Thutaoced  it  aaUl 
to  have  ts?en  acanowledued  wlien  it  actually  heart  the  err- 
tiflcate.  —  flyn.  Ackno\et*d*rt ,  Admit,  Coi\fw,  </wn,  Avov, 
CTiuit,  concwle.  allow,  aatent  to,  profeaa.  lake  cxsniixance 
of.  To  atknotclidpe  la  tu  state  one  t  knowledge  of ;  it  may 
luive  a  personal  object :  aa,  he  admowi<*tynl  her  at  hit 
wife  ;  at  applied  lu  acta,  ft  often  implies  confession  umler 
extenial  pressure.  Admit  hua  a  similar  reference  to  so. 
licited  or  forced  assent :  as,  he  admittrd  the  charge  ;  he 
admitud  that  his  opponent  was  a  Kood  man.  Con/€*t 
implies  the  admission  of  that  which  is  not  creditable,  as 
wroiuc  conduct,  and  belousi  rather  to  specified  lliiiun.  or 
inrtlcular  transnrtlana  He  ocrnCTeftJ(/e<f  Uie  uutluir. 
ship  of  the  book ;  he  lutmittrrt  the  Irutli  of  Uie  proportion ; 
he  ctoi/'stnt  that  he  waa  nulHy  of  Uie  theft  Cv-ioVsi  it 
the  ttronipoit  of  thete  words,  tieluii  applied  Ui  ac -imm  of 
morn  moment  than  nr*r«orio/^,  admit,  or  uu-n.  To  v«r« 
is  a  leat  formal  a.-t ;  there  I*  a  teDdcni  y,  on  account  of  IU 
brevity,  U>  apply  the  word  to  anythliw  that  a  man  take* 
home  to  himself.  To  orou>  it  a  bolder  act,  sTentrally  per- 
formed in  tpite  of  adversv  luitucacca,  and  doca  not  no- 
eesaarily  lm|>ly  that  the  act^.n  or  aentlntcnt  avowed  is 
blameworthy.  To  arkmnrledpr  an  error,  itdinir  a  fact,  eoa- 
/est  a  fault,  <ora  tine's  folly,  a  row  a  belief 

Vou  n.u»t  not  only  vkmuv-Urly  to 
sinner,  but  nuut  inirtlcularly  enmi 
whereof  you  know  yourself  KUlltT- 

I  aiiMlir,  however,  the  neeeatity  of 
iretilua  and  learniiur.  .Voeouoljr, 
i^uotetion  eonjtua  Inferiority. 

AWrtnn,  I^ttert  and  S<wlal  Alms. 
Ouiiinv  Ikt  weaknrst  and  evil  behaviour. 

Hood,  Ilrldcc  of  Sbrhs. 
Tlie  tempest  of  paastoti  with  which  IwlOthelHconilulU 
his  crimes,  and  til*  haughty  foaricMneNt  with  which  ha 
areirr  them,  give  an  extraordinary  interest  to  hU  character. 

Macaulafi,  Machlavelll. 
acknowledgement,  ».    See  acknowUtlymcnt. 
acknowledger  (ak-uol'e-jer),  ».    One  who  ac- 
knowledges. 

acknowledgment  (ak-nol'ej-ment),  n.  1.  An 
admiiwiou  or  profession  of  knowledge  or  appre- 
hension ;  a  recognition  of  the  existence  or  truth 
of  anything:  as,  the  nclnoveletlgmcnt  of  a  sov- 
ereign power,  or  of  a  debt. 

Immediately  U|«>n  th*  o^n«iH«f?iiieN(  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  eunuch  was  baptlied  by  I'hllip.  Hooter. 

2.  An  expression  or  manifestation  of  percep- 
tion or  appreciation;  recognition,  avowal,  or 
confession:  as,  an  acknowledgment  of  kindness 
or  of  one's  wrong-doing. 

With  thit  aes-noirfeirpmritf, 
That  God  fouitht  (or  ua      Shak.,  lien.  V.,  iv.  H. 

3.  Something  given  or  done  in  return  for  a 
favor.  .SBio«rff.— 4.  In  late:  (a)  The  certificate 
of  a  public  officer  that  an  instrument  was 
acknowledged  before  him  by  the  person  who 
executed  it.  (M  The  act  of  bo  acknowledging 
execution. —  5.  In  com.,  a  receipt. 

Also  spelled  acknowledgement. 
Acknowledgment  money,  in  Una-land,  money  paid  ac- 
cordinit  to  the  customs  of  iwhiki  manors  by  copyhold  ten. 
ants  on  the  death  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  =8yn.  1.  Ad- 
mission, recognition,  a«-»-eptanoe,  Iniliirfcrroent.  ihsnkt, 

ack-pirate  (ak'pi-rat),  ».  [<  aek-,  of  unknown 
origin,  +  pirate.]    Same  as  ackman. 

aplastic  (a-klaa'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  aaXuwor;,  un- 
broken (<  ii-  priv.  +  aJ^joTor,  verbal  adj.  of 
k'/.<iiiv,  break),  4-  -ic.)  In  nat.  philo*.,  not  n-fract- 
ing:  applied  to  substances  which  do  not  refract 
the  ravs  of  light  passing  through  them.  Ar.  F..  If. 

acleidian  (a-kli'di-an),  a.    See  ac(iV/i<in. 

aclid  (ak'lidl,  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
.-lc/td<r. 

Aclidse,  Aclldlda  (ak'li-de,  ak-lid'l-de),  n.  pi. 
rNU,<.4ct.j»  (Aclid-) +  -id<v:  w  adis.  i]  A 
family  of  ptenoglossate  pectinibmnchiato  gaa- 
tn.pods  typifietl  by  thegeiius  JcVic,  with  a  much- 
curved  minute  odontophore,  densely  hirsute, 
with  simple  uncinate  teeth  and  a  rimnte  tur- 
reted  shell.  Two  genera.  Acli*  and  Ilcmiactia, 
are  represented  bv  four  species  in  Xorway. 

aclide  (ak'lid),  «.  [<  L.  aWi*  (acftd-),  also 
spelled  adya :  see  aelin.]    Same  as  aclin,  1. 

aclides,  «.    Plural  of  aclis. 

aclidian  (a-klt'di-an),  a.  [<  (3r.  ii-  piv.  +  tirif 
(sy-cvJ-),  a  key,  the  clavicle.]  In  deficient 
in  or  characterized  by  the  absence  of  clavicles. 
Also  spelled  acleidian. 

aclinic  (a-klin'ik),  a.  [<(!r.  anhrijc,  not  liend- 
ing  to  cither  side,  <  h-  priv.  +  «o'n:i',  incline, 
lean,  =  E.  <r«»l.J     Having  no  inclination. — 


Aclinic  line,  the  name  given  by  Professor  August  to  an 
Irrojrularcurre  located  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  lulhe 
ncl*hboTho.«l  of  the  c«tuak.r.  where  Uh>  maguellc  needle 
balances  Itself  hortron tally,  having  no  dip.  lt  hat  been 
alto  termed  the  magnetic  n/vntor. 

aclis  (ak'lis),  n. ;  pi.  aclides  (-li-<lez).  [<  L.  ar/i.«, 
also  acly*,  a  small  javelin,  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Or.  a)«-i'>jr,  a  hook,  barb,  taken  in  the 
sense  of  <i>ai  >J!,  a  bend,  twist,  thong  of  a  jave- 
lin, the  javelin  itself,  fem.  of  oviri^ifj  crooked, 
bent,  s  L.  aHguIu*,  angle:  see  antfff1.]  1.  In 
Rom.  antiq.,  a  lieavv  missile  weapon ;  an  aclide. 
— 2.  [cop.]  The  representative  genus 

of  the  family  Aclituc  (which  see).   Lor^n,  1H40. 

aclys  (ak'lis),  «.    Same  as  aclis,  1. 

Acmaea  (ak-me'H),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  anuaioc,  at  the 
height  or  prime,  in  full  bloom,  vigorous,  <«»/ov't 
a  point,  the  highest  point :  see  acme.]  A  genua 
of  limpets,  of  the  family  FateUida,  or  giving 
name  to  a  family  Acmmdce.  a.  HHwiinalit  b  the 
common  limpet  of  tli'e  northern  coast  of  the  In  I  ted  Slates 
of  large  tiro  mid  varlcgateil  color,  being  usually  mottled 
with  hrown,  green,  and  white.   Kte^srtiottt,  lieja. 

acmasid  (ak-me'id),  n.  A  limpet  of  the  family 
Aemtridtr;  a  fulse  limpet. 

Acmaidae  (ak-mc'i-de),  n.  id.  l*SL.,  <  Acmtra 
+  -it/fl'.]  A  family  of  false  or  Bingle-gilled 
limpids,  or  zvgobranohiatc  gastropods  ha%*ing 
a  single  cervical  gill.  Leading  genera  are  -fr- 
om o-,  Utttia,  and  .Scarrwi. 

Acmaodera  (ak-tne-od'e-rS),  a.  [XL.,  <  (ir. 
aKfiauyr,  at  the  height  or  prime,  in  full  bloom, 
vigorous  (<a*«/),  a  point :  see  none),  +  (f)  d»,)of, 
skin ;  allusion  not  clear.  ]  A  genus  of  buprestid 
beetles  related  to  Agrilu*,  but  less  elongate 
and  with  an  indistinct  scutellum.  a  cut/a.  a  com- 
mon species  of  eaMern  Sortli  Ameri,*a,  is  \  of  aa  luch  long, 
Mack,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra. 

acme  (ak'me),  n.  [<  Or.  anfttj^  edge,  point,  the 
highest  point,  the  prime,  crisis;  akin  to  aa//, 
point,  <5*<c,  point,  L.  acta,  needle,  ocrr,  shar]>, 
etc. :  see  aeid.'i  1.  The  top  or  highest  point ; 
the  furthest  point  attained  ;  the  utmost  reach. 
Kor  beauty's  tow  hath  a  term  at  brief 
At  the  wave  s  poise  before  It  break  lu  pearls. 

Une*U,  Cathedral. 

The  Independence  of  the  individual,  the  power  to  stand 
alone  aa  regards  men  and  the  gods,  is  the  arm*  of  stoical 
attainment,    or.  /*.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  |i.  17S. 

2.  The  maturity  or  perfection  of  an  animal. — 

3.  Iniwcrf.:  (a)  The  height  orerisisof  adisease. 
(6)  Another,  and  probably  the  correct,  form 
of  acne— 4.  [cap.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  laud- 
ahclls.    narlmann,  18'Jl. 

acini te,  akmite  (ak'mit),  n.  [<Or.  <i««v,  a 
point,  +  -i/c2.]  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-black 
or  reddish-brown  color,  isomorphous  with  au- 
gite,  consisting  of  bisilicate  of  iron,  sesquioxid 
of  iron,  soda,  and  alumina  :  so  called  from  the 
form  of  its  crystals.  It  is  found  in  Xorway,  and 
also  in  Transylvania.    Also  spelled  ackmite. 

acne  (ak'ne),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  orig.  a  misprint 
(being  a  book-word)  for  ncwic,  <  Or.  uaufj,  a 
noint:  seeacsnc]  An  eruption  occurring  'most 
frequently  on  the  face,  and  on  the  shoulders 
and  chest,  about  the  period  of  puberty,  it  is  a 
follicular  or  iM-rlfolllcular  lullauunatlon  of  the  tebaceout 
glands,  resulting  In  In*  formation  of  comedo-bearing  pap- 
ules. Which  often  paat  Into  pmtulet.  The  so  called  nnir 
riuitcen  Is  a  hyperemia  of  the  lace  combined  wllh  more  or 
baa  acne. 

acnestis  (ak-nes'tU),  «. ;  pi.  aimextide*  (-tidex). 
(NL.,  <  (Jr.  Mt-r/erir,  the  spine  or  backbone  of 
quadrupe<ls,  <  <j-  priv.  +  m/erroc,  scratched,  < 
Ktuttv,  scratch,  scrape.]    That  part  of  the  spine 


;  which  extends  from  between  tho 
i  loius,  H 

mal  cannot  reach  to  scratch. 


in  quadrupeds  w 
shoiilder-bla.les 


to  the  1 


acnodal  (ak-no'dal),  a. 
ncnode.  Salman. 

acnode  (ak'nod^, 


the  ani- 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an 


(Irrcg.  <  Ii.  o<n.«,  a  needle, 
In  mhi'A.,  a  double  poinl 
belonging  to  a  curve,  but 
separaU'd  from  other  real 
points  of  the  curve. 
Acocephalns  (ak-6-sef'a- 
lus),  n.  [N'L.,  <  L.  acvx, 
no. 'd le,  +  Or.  Kr(m> r,,  head,  j 
A  genus  of  homopterous 
hernipterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Jatutida-  or  Tct- 
tigonida;  having  a  boat- 
shaped  form,  a  coarse  sur- 
face, shovel-shaped  vertex 
with  a  thick,  smooth  mar- 
gin, and  thick  wing-covers  with  strong  veins. 

.1.  wrnmu  u  »  pa!c-)rlluwt*li  tjieciet,  \  of  nn  tlieh  long, 
frctklut  with  br.i»u.  and  »ilh  ansulur  whitish  lines,  in- 
halillllcg  Kuropc  ami  North  America 

Acocnlidea  ia-kok'li-dez),  n.  pi.  [XL.  (P. 
acoehlidtv),  <  (ir.  u-  priv.  +  a^Aif  (■w.t^.tA),  dim. 
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Acochlides 

of  *<j>«r,  a  sholl-fiah  with  a  spiral  shell,  the 
■hell  itself ;  akin  to  *<*)  a  shell :  see  coscA.] 
In  Latreillo's  system  of  classification,  1825,  a 
family  of  acotabtdifcrou*  cephalopoda,  without 
a  shell.  It  included  most  of  tho  octopoda. 
acock  (a-kok'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<<jS, 
on,  +  cwci.2.]  In  a  cocked  manner:  as,  he  set 
his  hat  a«**. 

i-cockbtll  (a-kok'bil),  J»rr/>.  phr.  as  <uJr.  or  <i. 
[<  ii3,  on,  +  enci&  (condition  of  being  cocked  or 
turned  upward :  see  coel;'J)  +  trill*,  point  or  end : 
see  bilP,  5.]   Aim'.,  with  the  ends  pointing  up- 


ward. Applied  (a)  to  an  sncliur  when  It  hanga  dawn  by 
iU  has  from  the  cathead,  and  <«  to  tbe  jrir.li  of  a  .hip 
» ben  they  are  Upped  up  at  an  angle  with  the  deck. 
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acolW,  p.  o.  Bee  aeeotU. 
acology  (a-kol'o-ji),  a.  [<dr.  oxoc,  remedy,  + 
->jjy4a,<>U)fiv, speak:  see-otoyy.]  Tbe  doctrine 
of  remedies,  surgical  and  medical. 
Acoloithus  (aJt-o-loi'thus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  aco. 
Inthus,  <  Gr.  o*6/ou*>f,  a  follower:  see  oqolyth, 
acolyte.]  A  genus  of  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  £yj7«tita>,  founded  by  Clemens  in  18<i2. 


acontium 

aconitate  (a-kon'i-tat),  n.  [<  aconite  +  -afci.l 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  aconitic  acid 
with  a  base. 

aconite  (ak'6-nit),  n.  [  =  F.  aetmit  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  aconilo,  <  L.  aeotiitum :  see  .-tconi/Miu.]  The 
plant  wolf's-bane  or  monk's-hood,  Jroniiniw  Xa- 
itelltu.  It  Is  need  lu  lnedlcUie,  especially  to  cue*  of 
fever  and  neuralgia.   3e*  JcimfNM.    .VruU  a«i»it'  coo 

UtlllTS 


alalsof  the  rootsof  A  /tiix  and  prohsldv'. 


r  spec  lea  ludi< 


.lir.rtMa/  *m*Hram*t. 
a,  Isrrs :  >,  pup* :  I,  iakiao  :  rf.  moth :  r.  a 
wusr*. 


It  wm  now  the  close  of  Lent,  and  on  (food  Friday  sha 
had  all  ber  yards  a^vxkbill,  which  Is  customary  among 
Catholic  vessels.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  147. 
acocotl  (ak'o-kot-lj,  n.    [Mex.]   A  musical  in- 
strumcnt  used  by  the  aborigines  in  Mexico :  now 

usually  called  elariu.  It  constats  of  a  Uiiil  tube  from 
*  to  10 feet  In  tougth,  made  ut  the  dry  'talk  o<  a  plant  of 
ton  same  name.  Tho  performer  Inhale-  the  air  through  it. 
S  K.  rfoWIWK*,  Mils.  I  int.,  p.  m. 
Accela  (a-se'lk),  s>.  ut.  [NL. :  see  ociWom*.]  An 
order  of  worms  destitute  of  an  alimentary 
canal.  Tl»  croup  coikiieu  ut  the  family  Conmlutida. 
which  U  usually  placed  In  the  order  TvrUUaria. 

AccBlom&ta  (as-e-lora'a-t*),  h.  pi  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a-  priv.  +  KotlMfia,  a  hollow:  see  «w<M»a.]  A 
division  of  Protocnlomata,  or  sponges,  contain- 
ing the  Ateonai:  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
i  and  the  absence  of  coeloraata. 

ate  (a-ae'l^-mat),  a.   Same  as  aceelom- 
atotu. 

accelomatoua  ( as-e-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  Or.  a-  priv. 
+  toiXufia,  a  hollow :  see  «-tH,  ealoma,  and 
nrtomd  fo«*.  ]  1 .  In  roo/.,  ha>'inK  no  body-cavity 
or  peri  visceral  space;  not  crelomatous. 

Althuoxh  these  aealuuuttmu  wumu  have  no  boity rarity, 
no  lilood,  no  macular  ayateiu.  they  alwaya  have  a  kidney 
eyatem.  Haerkxl,  EruL  of  Man  (txana-X  II-  *04. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acalomi ;  cestoid. 
Equivalent  forms  are  aeaiomale,  aeaiomovji. 

Acoelomi  (as-e-16'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < (ir.  a-  priv. 
+  itoiXufia,  a  cavity.]  Those  worms  which  nave 
no  proper  body-cavity  and  no  intestinal  cavity, 
and  which  are  also  devoid  of  a  blood -vascular 
system ;  the  cestoids  or  flat-worms,  such  as  tape- 
worms. See  cuts  under  Cesloidm  and  Timit. 
llw  iiaine  la  nearly  synonymous  with  riatKtlminthti,  but 
comprehend*  not  only  tho  actual  or  eilntimc  tilathelminths, 
lu  a  mol'wkxl  sense,  but  also  the  livpotlkelitiU  prirnitire 
wiino*.  Afluttninthrt,  auppueed  to  have  puisessed  tlie 
same  or  a  stmltar  type  of  ttructure.  In  llavvkcl's  cloaiia- 
■  stlnn  the  A<*ri„mi  Urm  one,  of  the  rlaases  or  main  dlvt 
alona  of  the  animal  kingdom.   Heo  C 

acoalomoua  (a-se'lo-mus),  a. 
atotu. 

acoalous  i 'a-so'lua),a.  [< NL.  ««r/its,< (Jr. o«oi>^f , 
uot  hollow,<a-priv.  +  tw'/'jc,  hollow.]  In  cool., 
having  no  intestinal  cavity;  ancnterous. 

Acoameti,  Accemeta  (a-scrn'e:ti,  -to),  n.  pi. 
[LL.,  <  Gr.  iimifii/roi,  masc.t  aaoiiafTai,  fern.,  pi. 
of  (inoi/i^rof,  -to,  sleepless,  <  d-  priv.  +  noi/iav, 
bring  to  sleep:  see  cemetery.]  An  order  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  Constantinople  under  the 
Ksilern  Empire,  so  named  because  tho y  divided 
their  communities  into  relays  for  kecpim;  up 
perpetual  worship.  In  the  «l\tli  ectilitry  the  monks 
ellibnicrd  >f«l4»rlsliCMil  Slid  the  order  hecame  lAtinct. 
Tin'  or>l. T  of  n«ii»,  lio«/e*er.  «»S»Uit  till  the  conquest  ot 
(\iiKtaritiimplo  liy  tlw  Turku  In  the  nlteeiith  eetitiir). 
AIao  iJM-IIud  A'riwti.  A"wt't. 

acoiat,  p.  t.  and  i.  A  Middle  English  form  of  nrrmi. 

acoldt  (a-kold'),  n.  (<  ME.  <?c«M,  aA»/.  ii  (<  AS. 
deittcd),  cohl,  lit.  crKilcd,  pp.  of  iiotlrn,  <  AS. 
diTilian,  become  cool  or  cold,  <  a-  +  evlittn,  bc- 
i-otne  cool  or  cold,  <  cvl,  cool,  cnld  :  see  ro<i/. 
The  ME.  form  acotil,aeoltti,  would  n'pularly  be- 
cottie  E.  *a<x>olctt  (skilld) ;  tho  present  n  sound  is 
due  to  confusion  >vith  E.  co/i*.<  AS.  eruhl,  which 
is  akin  to  etil,  and  so,  remotely,  to  avoid.]  Cold. 
I'ucr  Tom  •  a-««.  Skat. ,  l^ar,  ill  4. 


They  are  small  and  delicate  and  <if 
lame  are  somewhat  hairy  and  feed  eretartooaly,  undergo- 
ing transformation  In  some  crevice,  within  touch  oral  co- 
coons. They  haw  a  bauit  uf  following  one  another  In 
"  Indian  IUe-"  A.  aauruaniu  (now  placed  In  //orrMna) 
deatroya  grape-leaica. 

acolouthltet,  ».  [<  Gr.  6k6>j>v8oc,  acolyth,  + 
H(e-:  see  itcofjrfe.l    Same  as  acolyte. 

acolyctin  (ak-v-lik'tin),  n.  [<  NL.  Aco(mtum) 
lite(oc)t(onum),  the  plant  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived (see  Jconihim),  +  -in'2.]  An  alkaloid  de- 
rived from  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  and  identical 
with  napcllin. 

acolyte  (ak'o-lit),  ».  [<  ME.  acolit,  acalgt,  <  OF. 
acuJyfc  =  Sp.  acolito  a-  Pg.  acntyto  =  It.  accotito, 
<  Ml..  acotjtus,acolitus,  acolgthuK  (>E.  aoolylk), 
acolitwi,  prop.  acolAtMm,  an  acolvte,  <  Gr.  d«o- 
>.oteV>e,  a  follower,  an  attendant,  (a.  copulative 
+  «/?.ft<8of ,  a  way,  a  journey,  from  the  same  root 
as  *i)jt<it)ai,  set  in  motion,  urge  on,  and  iu}*ira>, 
command.]  1.  One  who  waits  on  a  person; 
an  attendant ;  an  assistant. 


geuou*  lu  the  Hlnkalayas ;  It  laalsocalled  MA,  brVA,  and  ft***. 
Wittier  oooNife  la  araiiuncutai'eout  plant.  c'mii/Au  nu*MS- 
tit.  a  native  of  Italy,  and  onu  of  the  earllrst  spring  flowers, 
aconitia  (ak-o-nish'iS),  n.  [NL.,<  L  ow»i/i«.] 
rlaine  as  aamitin. 

aconitic  {ak-9-nit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aconite.-Aeanltl<:  acid,  <.V,H«<V.  a  t 
combined  wllh  lime  tn  some  ipecle*  of  the  I 
turn,  and  In  a  fcwotlier  plants.  It  Is  also  obi 
dry  distillation  of  citric  add.  Also  called  r^turtie  and. 
See  oeMUrit  arid,  under  or AiuVic 

aconitin,  aconitine  (a-kon'i-tin),  n.  [<  aconite 
+  -in^.J  A  highly  poisonous  narcotic  alkaloid, 
C«oH47N07,  obtained  from  the  root*  and  leave* 
of  several  species  of  .^conifum.   n  forma  white 

powdery  arains.  or  a  compact,  vitreous,  transparent  mass ; 
la  bitter,  acrid,  and  very  soluble  In  alcohol.  It  la  an  im- 
portant remedy  in  neuralgia,  especially  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve.  Also  called  tunni/ia  aDd  iicowifinrt. 
Aconitum  (ak-o-nl'tum),  n.  [L.  ««>sif«»t,  a 
poisonous  plant,  monk's-hood,  wolfs-bane,  < 
Or.  ixK&vnov,  also 


2.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  CM.,  one  ordained  to  tbe 
fourth  aud  highest  of  tbe  minor  orders,  ranking 
immediately  below  the  subdeacon.  800  order*. 
Ills  office  ia  to  serve  those  of  tbe  superior  orders  In  the 
ministry  of  the  altar,  tight  the  candles,  prepare  the  wine 
and  water,  etc.  The  name  Is  now  commonly  catcalled  to 
tlbe  boys  who  uxercise  these  omocs  without  ordination. 
8.  In  attron.,  an  attendant  or  accompanying 
star  or  other  heavenly  body ;  a  satellite. 

Bnt  she  I  the  nkoonl  is  the  earth's  iwarost  neighbor,  and 
Vr  constant  arotyt*.  whose  obae- 
1  demand  and  mcnpcl  attention. 
.Veir  PriiwWou  Her.,  1.  47. 

Sometimes  written  acolyth,  and  formerly  also 
aekolithite,  acoliithe,  aoolythi*!,  aeoloUtut. 

acolyth,  acolythe  (ak'o-lith,  -lith),  ».  [<  ML. 
ort)/y(sv«,  for  a<vd»fAi«,  the  correct  form  of 
acolytuif :  see  aw/yfe.]    Bee  acoltfte. 

acol3rth.ate  (a-kol'i-that),  w.  [<  acolyth  +  -ofcS.] 
The  state,  office,  or  orders  of  an  acolyte. 

acolvthlcal  (ak^-lith'i-kal),  a.  [<  •aco/vf*i<i  + 
-al.)   Uclonging  or  pertaining  to  an  acolyte. 

acolythistt  (a-kol'i-thist),  n.   Same  as  acolyte. 

acombert.r.  t.  See  m-cusi&cr. 

Acomys  (ak'o-rais),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a*';,  a  sharp 
point  (or  L.  actui,  a  noedle),  +  4tt(s=  E.  snoKay.l 
A  genus  of  rodents,  of  the  family  ifuridtt  and 
subfamily  Marina-,  having  sharp  flattened 
spines  in  the  fur.  The  skull  and  teeth  are  as 
ui  the  in  nus  J/iu. 

acon'a^ton). ».  [<(f)Gr.d*ijv.  adart.]  Aboat 
used  for  traveling  over  luud-beils.  See  extract. 

Walton  al*>  Invi-nled  the  ponstc  pled  or  oeon,  s  kind  of 
Iwst  which  l«  still  In  mm.  Tlw  tcm  la  Lom|*m.»l  of  a 
plank  ot  h»r>l  w.mkI.  which  constitutes  the  bott-nn,  nn.l  la 
calhil  the  side.  T»u«  |danK  t»  Vnt  lu  Ui^  forv  iwrt  In  nru  li 
a  manner  n*  to  lortu  n  *>,rt  of  prow.  Three  ]\^ht  pUnks, 
which  *re  nailed  together  at  the  »ldc»  and  l«i  k,  toiupK-Ui 
tills  simple  Unit.  K.  I'.  HVioAt,  Aniut  tile,  p. 

acondylona,  acondylo3e  {a-kon'di-lus,  -lAs\  o. 
K  Gr.  oAiirili/or,  without  kuucklos  or  joiuta, 
<«-  priv.  +  \r,ioi>j)c,  a  knuckle,  a  joint :  seen-1", 
comUlf,  and  -"«.«,  -of.]    In  Imt.,  jointlc»s. 

aconellft  (ak-o-nol'H),  (i.  [XL.,<rtc<'»(if«m)  + 
diiu.  -i ila. J  In  chrm.,  an  orviitii"'  banc  oliluiuoil 
from  the  foot  of  Acunitum  Xajullue.  closely  rc- 
Bonililimr  if  »<>t  identical  with  niircotiii. 

aconellin  <Bk-«>-iiel'iii),      [<n«»«w/«  + 
Snme  its  awn' flu. 

aconin,  aconine  (akVuinl,  s.  [<««/»(  tf«m)  + 

-in-.]    An  oriranic  liase  derived  from  i 
and  probably  identical  with  napcllin. 


,  a  poi  • 
sonoua  plant,  of 
uncertain  ctym. ; 
said  by  Pliny  to 
be  so  called  be- 
cause it  grew  »»• 
axiMtc,  on  sharp, 
steep  rocks  (Gr. 
<M»r*:,  a  whet- 
stone, <  y/  'al;  be 
sharp.  pierce). 
This  Is  improba- 
ble. The  form  is 
the  same  as  the 
neut.  of  Gr.  nsori- 
ror,  without  dust, 
<  a-  priv.  +  mh'if, 
dust,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no 
connection  be- 
tween tbe  tvo 
words.  ]  A  ge- 
nus of  poisonous 
herbs,  natural  or- 
der iYttsjirnnrbi. 
pmc,  including  20 
species,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Tliev  havs  very  Irregular,  showy 
flowers,  aud  arc  often  found  In  cultivation,  a*  the  common 
monk's-hood  (J.  .Vh/wKsk)  anil  wolfs-bane  {A.  fucortn- 
ntini).  The  roots  and  leaves,  chiefly  of  A,  X«t*tlui.  are 
ThcMkhof  NrpAl.nsed 
aa  a  source  <rf  aconitin,  Is 


AcoalMM.  ATs/f 
,  Suwe*  i     Mune,  l«1  j 


used  medicinally 


in  poUwHilng  arrows  and  also 
derived  mainly  from  A./ma. 

acontitV,  n.  Plural  of  acontium. 

Acontias  (a-kon'ti-as),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ixwrwc,  a 
uuick-darting  serpent,  a  meteor,  <  iiur,  a  jave- 
lin, dart,  <  axii,  a  point.]  The  leading  frcnus 
of  the  family  Acontiidn  (which  see). 

acontild  (a-kon'ti-id),  n.  A  lizard  of  the  family 
-4cx>sfii7f<r. 

Acontiidie,  Acontiadse  <  !tk^>u-tl'i-de,  -«-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,<  Jco«fi<w  +  -K/<r,  or-orf<r.l  A  family 
of  saurian  or  lacertilian  reptiles  of  the  scincoid 
group,  related  to  the  Anauida;  the  family  to 
which  the  well-known  slow-worm  of  Europe 
belongs.  They  are  weak,  timid,  and  perfectly  hannleas 
llxard*,  rcsvmbllug  snakes  lu  con^eijueliceof  tin-  apparent 
ahsrncc  of  llmtu.  Anntiiu  la  the  leudJng  genii*,  giving 
name  to  the  family  ;  tlierc  are  mimvniit  >|<iies.  Inliahit 
ing  chlilly  the  warmer  or  dr)«r  part"  of  the  old  world. 
.I^.iniim  nsrff-n^rut  Is  sninctlnw  t-n.llc-1  the  .lart-Miakc. 
from  its  ntaniit-r  ••(  ilartlug  upon  its  prey. 

acontium  (u-kon'shium).  n. ;  jd.  aoontia  (-shia). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  uWr<oy,  a  bmall  dart,  dim.  of  ' 


Flgiue  suit  AconUsCa.     Fium  "  Re*ue  Artaeolngliiue.") 

(oa'oi't-).  a  jnvelin.]  1.  In  fir.  antoj.:  i,t'<  A 
<Wt  or  javoiii-  «ni)i)ler  »n>l  lighter  tlmn  the 
loiijf  f|»-«r,  rtiol  thrown  bv  ine«ri»  of  n  t !■  ■. ►nfcj  or 
iimeiitum.  Memo-  1  *l'hc  crump  uf  hurling 
the  javelin,  one  of  the  five  exercises  of  tin-  fa- 
ninnf.  pentathlon  (which  see)  at  the  tilympiuu, 
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acontium 

Isthmian,  and  other  games. — 2.  pi.  In  cool., 
convoluted  cords  formed  in  the  Actinia  end 
tarnished  with  thread-cells.  Patcoe. 
acopt  (a-kop').  prep.  phr.  as  adv.   [<  a»,  oh,  + 
eopi,  top.]    At  the  top. 

She  wearv*  a  bood,  tat  It  stands  atop. 

£.  Jniuca,  AkMmltt,  IL  6. 

A  cop*  (a-ko'tdt),  n.  pi.  rNL.,<Gr.  n-  priv.  + 
tuTi),  a  handle,  the  handle  of  an  oar,  an  oar.] 

1.  A  prime  division  of  the  Tunieata  or  Aseidia, 
in  which  the  ascidians  proper  are  distinguished 
collectively  from  the  C«i>elata  or  Appendieula- 
ria.  See  extract.  Compare  cuts  under  Aseidia 
and  Api<ndietUaria. 

These  two  cIum  were  formerly  separated  aoeordbig  to 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  a  propelling  tall,  a*  the 
nana  ol  the  claanr*  showed.  I  have  retained  the  notuen- 
datura  without  giving  an  tmportanc*  to  tali  character 
which  dnca  not  belong  to  It ;  the  larvn  of  many  Aernm 
Uw  the  directive  organ.  A  much  grvatcr  difference  be- 
tween the  two  dtvbkxis  In  to  ho  found  In  til*  characters 
of  tbeir  spiracle*.  In  the  f  Y.pelata  those  open  on  to  the 
exterior.  In  tbe  deopa  the)'  open  Into  a  cavity,  which  ta 
fonned  from  a  part  of  the  rudimentary  aptraclfi  of  the 
CVpelala.  Gegenlaur,  Com  p.  Anat  (trans),  p.  3s9. 

2.  [ting.]  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
acopic  t  a-kop  lk),  a.    [<0r.  hkotdc.  removing 

weariness,  <  o-  priv.  +  aitrof,  weariness,  toil, 
orig.  a  striking,  <  n6rr.r*iv,  strike.]  In  »«/., 
fitted  to  relieve  weariness;  restorative.  Bu- 
chanan. Diet.  Sci. 

acor  (a'kor),  n.    [L.,  a  sour  taste,  <  aeere,  bo 

sour :  see  arid.]  Acidity,  as  of  the  stomach, 
acorn  (a'kflrn,  often  a'kern),  it.  [Early  mod.  E. 
trews,  akorn,  eykorn,  acron,  aequo  rn,  akeoorne, 
oakern,  okeeorn,  okekome,  etc.,<  Jato  ME.  acorn, 
akorn,  aeeorne,  aeomn,  ocarn,  oecorn  oktcorne, 
adeem*,  akern,  kakem,  e&sibilatcd  aehorne,  aeh- 
orne, ateherue,  etc.  The  reg.  mod.  form  would 
be  'akern,  in  ME.  akern  (assibilated  atchcrne,  im- 
prop.  Mplratod  hakern),  the  other  forms  being 
due  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  word  is  a 
derivative  of  oak,  or  a  compound  of  oak  (MR. 
ook,  ok,  oe,  earlier  ae,  <  AH.  ac)  and  com  f  ME. 
and  AS.  cam),  or  horn  (ME.  and  AS,  horn).  A 
similar  error  has  affected  the  spelling  of  the 
word  in  other  languages.  ME.  akern,  <  AS. 
arm,  axirn,  an  acorn,  orig.  any  fruit  of  the 
field,  being  prop,  an  adj.  formed  (like  silvern 
from  tilrvr)  <  nscer,  a  field,  acre  (see  acre),  + 
-a  (see  -c »') ;  =  D.  aker,  an  acorn,  <  akker,  a 
field  (but  now  usually  etktl,  an  acorn,  <  eik,  an 
oak);  =  Hi.  ekker,  an  acorn,  <  akker,  a  field 
( also  ek,  an  acorn,  <cke,  an  oak);  =G.  rWtr(after 
LCi.),  an  acorn,  <  acker,  a  field  (also  ticket,  an 
acorn,  <  eiche,  an  oak) ;  =  Icel.  otorn,  an  acorn, 
<  akr,  a  field  (not  from  eik,  an  oak) ;  =  Norw. 
aakorn  (also  aakonn,  aakodn,  and  akali),  <  aaker, 
a  field  (not  from  eik,  an  oak) ;  cf.  Sw.  ckolton,  an 
acorn, <  ek,  oak,  +  ollon,  an  acorn ;  =  Dan.  agern, 
an  acorn,  <  ager,  a  field  (not  from  eg,  an  oak) ; 


eg, 

=  Goth,  akran,  fruit  iu  general^  <  aim,  a  field. 
Thus  acorn  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  oak  or 
fiora.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  oak:  a  one-celled, 
one-seeded,  coriaceous,  rounded  or  elongated 
nut,  the  base  of  which  is  surrounded  by  nn  in- 
durated scaly  cup.  Acorn*  have  been  uard  fur  food, 
and  arc  atttl  eaten  In  various  countries.  The  sweet  acorn 
la  the  fiult  of  tbe  Oumut  Ballota  uf  northwestern  Africa, 
and  b  quite  palatable,  as  ant  a  bo  several  American  species. 
All  are  excellent  food  for  swim-. 


i  wont  lyghtly  to  slaken  hir  htuurcr  at  caene 
with  aosrau  of  okea.        Chanair,  Bocthlua.  II.  meter  &. 

Besides  the  call  which  b  hb  proper  frulto,  hoe  ahooto, 
out  ooceriu,  I,  e. ,  nt  nuiK  vocamtu  aoornet,  and  oalkea  ap* 
plea  and  polypody  and  mota. 

Sir  T.  Bn>*w,  Worka,  I.  aas(od.  Hohn). 
2.  .Vaaif.,  a  small  ornamental  piece  of  wood,  of 
a  conical  or  globular  shape,  sometimes  fixed 
on  tho  point  of  tho  spindle  above  the  vane,  on 
a  masthead,  to  keep  the  vane  from  being 
blown  off. — 3.  Any  simitar  ornamental  tip. — 
4.  Suroe  as  acorn-ihctl,  2. 
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acorn -cap  (a'korn-kup),  n.  The  hardened  in- 
volucre covering  tho  base  of  an  acorn.  The 
acorn-cupa  of  the  t}uerrtu  4¥.trihyp»,  tinder  tbe  name  eo> 
jMii'a,  hare^hcrame  animpimai'.t  irttcl<M>t 

acoraod'irt'kUijd^,'^1  ll.^unuahed 

with  ac-Om8.  Apoclncally.  In  her.,  aaftd  of  un  oak  repra. 
aented  on  a  coat  of  arms  aa loaded  with  arurtia. 
2.  Fed  with  acorns.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 
acorn-moth  (a'kfirn-mdth),  n.  A  guest-motb, 
described  aa  Iloteoeera  glanduteila,  but  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  genus  flltutobaeU,  be- 
longing to  the  TineidOf.  IU  color  ia  aah-gmy,  with 
two  dbttnet  spoU  near  the  middle  of  tbe  fun  winga  and 
a  tranivcnu  pale  stripe  acruaa  the  lwaal  third,  Ita  larra  la 
grayish-white,  with  a  linht-brown  head  and  cervical  and 
cauital  aldelds,  anil  b  coBUnonly  met  with  In  mast,  feed- 
ing chiefly  on  those  atoms  that  have  been  occupied  by 
the  acorn.wcei'U.  Be*  cut  In  precwdlnc  culuinn. 

acora-oil  (a'korn-oil),  n.  A  volatile  oil,  of  but- 
tery consistence  and  pungent  odor,  obtainod 
from  the  acorns  of  Querent  robur. 

acorn-shell  (a'k6rn-shel),  m.  1.  The  shell  of 
the  acorn. —  2.  One  of  the  elrrlpeds  of  tho 
genus  Ilalanw;  a  barnacle:  called  by  this  name 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  some  of  the 
species  to  acorns.  See  flahinut  and  Cirripedia. 

acorn-weevil  (a'korn-we'vll,  «.  The  popular 
name  for  certain  species  of  the  curculiomd  ge- 
nus Balaninus,  as  B.  nntformu  (Le  C'onte),  B. 
rcctu*  (S«y),  and  B.  querent  (IJom),  which  live 
in  the  larval  state  within  acorns.  The  females 
poaaras  extremely  long  ami  slender  beaks,  by  means  of 
which  tlwy  pierce  the  rind  of  the  acorn  and  push  an  rent 
Into  the  Interior.  The  larra  b  a  legless  grub  of  elongate 
ctuTod  shape,  not  differing  essentially  from  other  curvu- 
lionld  Uxrvm.  Tito  affected  acorn  dn»ps  prcntatureiy,  and 
the  lull  grown  larva  eats  iu  way  out  to  change  to  a  pupa 
in  tbo  ground.  Bee  cut  under  Jtalanfour. 

acorn-worm  (a'korn-werm),  «.  A  name  given 
to  the  Balanoglwiguf,  the  type  and  solo  member 
of  the  order  Euteropneutta  :  so  called  from  the 
acorn-like  shape  of  the  anterior  end  of  its  body. 
See  BalanoglottHt,  Enteropneutta. 

Acorns  (ak'$.rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  faopoe,  the 
sweet-flag.]  A  geuua  of  aromatic  flag-like 
plants,  natural  ordor  Araeeat,  of  two  species. 
A.  C'aiAtnn*.  tlte  Catumu*  aretnatieu*  of  dnxggbta,  b  na- 
tive or  widely  naturalised  in  northern  temperate  regions, 
and  b  known  as  twett.jhtg  or  nrerf.riua.   Hee  rvtd-jktu. 

acosmlai  (a-koz'mi-|),  «.  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  axaafiia, 
disorder,  <  Axon/tor,  without  order,  <  a-  priv.  + 
«o<»/i&f,  order:  see  cosmos.]  1.  Irregularity  In 
disease,  particidarly  in  crises.— 2.  Ill  health, 
with  loss  of  color  in  tho  face. 

acosmism  (a-koz'mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
KoVrnot',  world,  +  -itm.  Ct.acasmia.']  The  denial 
of  tbe  existence  of  an  external  world.  Dean 
Mantel. 

acosmlst  (a-kox'miat),  n.  [As  acosm-un  +  -t'«f.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  aconmism. 

acosmistlc  (ak-ox-rais'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  doctrine  of  acosmism. 

acotyledon  (a-kot-i-IC'don),  s. ;  pi.  acatyleaonen, 
aeotyltdom  (-lu'do-nex,  -donz).  [=  F.  acotyltC 
done,  <  NL.  «ff»fjr/«io(»-)~(sc. 
planta),  a  plant  without  seed- 
lobes,  <Gr.  a-  priv.  +  Korvh/iin, 
any  cop-fihaped  cavity :  see  co- 
tyledon.] A  plant  destitute  of 
a  cotyledonous  embryo.  Tit* 
name  A  cat xWow*  was  pru|iu*cd  by  the 
younger  Juastru  for  tbe  tlaaa  of  plants 


acquaint 

and  Datyproctida.    Also  spelled  acoucki  and 
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a.  tana  within  »o-»ni ;  %  ac^n  InfeMed  wmh  tbe  laf*x :  t.  hexd 
ieeniem>  "f  l.irv.i :  ,/  -n*  uf  the  slKtc^MnAl  wit  uiit-cof 
nentxot  l*n».i.  ilor^l 


which  have  no  proper  soodor  i 
now  usually  an>l  mora  proporly  deaig- 
natoil  aa  rrppfooti  into  or  trtfj4<ym  rat. 

acotylodonous  (a-kot-i-lu'do- 
nus),  <i.  Without  cotyledons, 
or  seed-lobes,  as  the  embryo 
of  Cugcuta;  more  usually,  with-  ^  AoxyCoSil 
out  embryo  (and  consequently  e^L^M&K 
without  cotyledons),  as  crypto-  \SSSi\iS£^?r 
gams. 

aeon-.  For  <li*«-,  in  words  from  Greek  lisoi'ttr, 
hear:  an  irregular  spelling  due  to  tbe  French 
spelling  uf  aeounlir,  tho  first  of  thette  words  in- 
trodueed  into  English.    See  acounlic. 

acouclli-resin  (a-ko'shi-rci'ln),  n.  [.I<v>nc*t 
[alnnchi,  uluchi,  etc.),  native  name  (in  F.  spell- 
ing) in  Guiana.]  The  inspisttated  juice  of  /*ro- 
tinm  Aracouehini  (Idea  keterophulla).  of  i'tuiana, 
and  other  specie*  of  tropical  South  America. 
It  nwtnhh'*  the  tleiiiln-slti  of  the  'jKI  worbt,  mid  b  apnli- 
t-ahlu  to  th<-  iMHoi'  purposes.    Aljo  i  ailed  afvucAi-.  aluehi; 

I.T  <|rrli^iWrAtHI-JV»iJt. 

acoacby  (n-ki»Vhi),  «.  [<  F.  aeourki,  agnuchi, 
said  to  be  from  the  native  Guiana  name.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Ihinyprvcta, 
family  Dam/prortidw.  of  the  hystricino  series  of 
the  order  ftmlentia  ;  tbe  olive  auouti  or  Surinam 


Urv«.  x,C«aI 
•■/. 


3n*h  tht  croa  thows  ojniral  iim;  ;  £. >4xsl  aiintol 


rat,  Ikunjprncta  < 
w  of  the  \V 


sttme  of  the  West  India  island*.  It  is 
lo  the  envies,  or  guiuea-pig  faintly.  Sei 


(a-kfi'-  or  a-kou'me-ter),  n.  [Also 
aeouomeler,  UTeg.  <Gr."aaoi-ftv,  hear,  +urrpoir,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
power  of  tho  sense  of  hearing.  Also  called 
actnuimeter. 

acoumetry (a-k«'-  or  a-kou'we-tri),  n.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  riaot'irrv,  hear,  +  -fu-rixa,  <  /Urpm;  a  measure.] 
The  measuring  of  the  power  of  hearing. 

acouslmeter  (a-ko-  or  a-kou-trlm'e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  Atotme,  a  hearing  (<ajtoiet»',  hear),  +  pirpov, 
a  measure.]   Same  as  acoumeter. 

acougmatlc  (a-kos-  or  a-kous-mat'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.  wamt/urru6c,  willing  to  hear  (ot  a*ovotia- 
Titoi,  the  probationers  of  Pythagoras),  <  amn«- 
pa(r-),  a  thing  heard,  <««ot«ii'(  hear:  see  acowt- 
"<*-]  I,  a.  Hearing;  listening:  as,  aeommatic 
disciples. 

II.  «.  A  name  given  to  such  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  Pythagoras  as  bad 
not  completed  their  years  of  probation ;  hence, 
a  professed  hearer;  a  probationer. 

An  equivalent  form  is  acoustic. 
acoustic  (a-kos'-  or  a-koua'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  acouxtiek,  acouxtiquc,  <  F.  acouttique 
=  8n.  Pg.  It.  acuxtico,  <  NL.  aeuttietu,  <  Gr.  duou- 
<rrt«of,  relating  to  hearing,  <  aaoiwroc,  heard,  au- 
dible, <  axoietr,  hear;  cf.  uxor/,  hearing,  xurtr, 
perceive;  root  prob.*xot-,  *«>f,  'tmx>f=  L. rai'err, 
heed,  cautus,  heedful  (see  caution),  =  Goth.  i«- 
skawjau,  take  heed,  —  AS.  scedwiau,  look  at,  E. 
«Aoir,  q.  v.  The  regular  E.  form  would  be  *rtctt*- 
He :  see  acou-.l  L  a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  the  sense 
or  organs  of  hearing,  or  to  the  science  of  sound. 
— 2.  Same  as  apoi<««(if»<-.-AcousUc  color,  tlM-tini 
bra  or  finality  of  a  musical  note.  See  fifwore.-- Acoustic 
duct,  In  ninnf..  tit*  meatus  audlloriusriteniua,  or  external 
passage  of  the  ear.  See  auditory,  and  outunderearl. — 
Auoustlc  nerve,  tho  auditory  nerre.—  AootlStlC  spot, 
macula  acustlca.  Hea  matula. —  Acoustic  telegraph, 
art  electric  or  mechanical  apparatus  for  tike  t^rodiicUoii 
of  sounds  at  a  distance.—  Acoustic  tubercle  (translation 
of  t wbffmLfunt  ocusficunik  in  aitof..  a  rounded  elevation  on 
either  side  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
over  w  hich  certain  white  lines,  the  strife  scuttle*,  pass.  - 
Acoustic  vessel,  acoustic  vase,  a  Iwll-sbaprd  vessel  of 
broixte  or  pottery,  of  which  a  number,  according  to  Vltru- 
vlua.  werv  btdtt  Ut  beneath  the  Beats,  or  pbxeed  in  chambers 
prepared  especially  to  receive  them,  in  the  auditorium  uf 
ancient  tlkeaters,  to  give  aonorousneas  to  the  voices  fd  the 
players.  No  such  veaaels  I  fare  been  recugnixed  among  the 
miss  of  cither  Greek  or  Roman  thoaters :  btttitbaald  that 
xlmllar  vaao*  were  introduced  for  a  like  pur|Hwe  in  the 
vault  of  th*  choir  of  Ut*  medieval  church  of  the  Ooudni- 
cans  at  Htrasbttrg. 

II.  s.  It.  In»i«f.,areTnedyfordculnesBor 
imperfect  hearing. — 2.  Same  as  arxwaiwufir. 
aconBtical  (a-kfisv.  or  a-kous'ti-kal),  «.   Of  or 
belonging  to  the  science  of  acoustics;  acoustic. 

TTic  acutetifna  of  the  till n<l  In  drawing  conclusions  front 
slender  aemittical  premlsea.  SctVncr.  VI.  1SS. 

acoustically  (a-kos'-  or  s-kous'ti-kal-i),  adc. 

In  relation  to  acoustics  or  hearing, 
acoustician  (a-kos-  or  s-kous-tish'an),  t».  One 

skilktl  in  the  science  of  sound;  a  student  of 

acoustics. 

The  trtuixvrtw  vtbratloos  .  .  .  were  the  only  ones  no- 
'  by  tbo  <arlli-r  actustieinm. 

If'*.! iirW,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  ilii.  a. 

acoustlCB  (a-ktm'-  or  a-kous'tiks),  n.  [1*1.  of 
acouaftc  (see  -('«);  =  F.  (irotijfft^Nr  =  Sp.  Vg.  It. 
acusUca.)  The  science  of  sound ;  the  study  of 
tho  cause,  nature,  and  phenomena  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  hearing.  Tbe  manner  In  which  sound  1<  pn>dnccd, 
1U  trA0etul4elolj  Ibrodgll  air  atxl  other  nu.lia  (MifnetttiK-s 
callnl  dfMrotoftVA  tlte  tliciiry  of  re  tinted  sound,  i-rrchor-t 
(fMjmctlliH'H  callcvl  calacow*ffW>,  the  pr,,|ta-rtlc-s  and  edicts 
of  ilitft-rcnt  soutulf,  Includltts  ttttiBi,-ni  soittids  or  note?,,  ttnd 
the  structure  and  action  of  the  otgim  of  hcuring.  arc  all 
horlndcd  Iti  acoustics,   ^cc  siratf/. 

acqua  (ak'wH),  n.    [It,]    See  aqua. 

acnualnt  (a-kwauf),  a.  [Sc.  acquaint,  aeauent, 
<  MK.  aqucute.  aqueynte,  aqtryut,  aquamte.  < 
OK.  acoiut.  Inter  (tr'oinf,  "acquainted  orfamil- 
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acquaint 

iar  with;  also  neat,  compt,  fine,  spruce  in  ap- 
parel, or  otherwise"  (Cotgrave),  <  L.  aecognitu*, 
up.  of  imnjiKWrf,  know  or  recognize  perfect- 
ly, <  <if/,  to.  +  r»w/M<M<vrf,  know,  <  co-,  com-,  to- 
gether, +  'i/HO-tcrre,  no-tcere  =  E.  Anoir :  see 
Jtjtoir,  and  cognition,  r»w/<icc,  Cf.  quaint.  Ac- 
quaint is  now  argarded  us  a  ellp|>ed  form  of  ac- 
quainted, pp.]  Acquainted;  personally  <>r  mu- 
tually knomi :  us,wearenotorq«aiitf.  [Scotch 
ami  luirtb.  Eng.] 

When  ur  wrrc  ftrvt  Ofi/Kenf. 

Ilurnt,  John  .alnleraon. 

acquaint (a-kwant '),r.  f<  ME.  aqueintcn,aque!in- 
lin,  earlier  ucoinlcN,  akoinlen,  <  OF.  aeoinier, 
anautier,  aeouinter,  acuinticr,  aeocnlier,  aquin- 
Ur,  later  areointer,  "to  make  acquainted ;  .  .  . 
also  to  seek  or  affect  the  acquaintance  of; 
.  .  .  Snm>inttr  lit,  to  wax  acquainted,  grow 
familiar  with,  or  to  get  or  desire  the  acquain- 
tance of"  (I'otgrave).  <  Mli.  adeognitare,  make 
known,  <  aeeognitujt,  pp.  of  accognoiicere, 
know  or  recognize  perfectly:  see  acquaint,  a.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  have  acquaintance  or 
be  more  or  leas  familiar;  make  conversant :  used 
with  with  :  as,  to  acquaint  one's  self,  or  make 
one's  self  acquainted,  Kith  a  subject  ;  to  make 
persons  (to  be)  acquainted  with  each  other. 
A  uiaind  sorrowa.  anil o^ouaiorrrf  an<*  grief,  Iu.  lilt.  i. 
Miocry  ae-juainlt  a  man  sriiA  strange  Iwdfellowa. 

Sliak.,  TempeM,  II.  S. 
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Nor  wu  hU  a&nuxintanc*  tees  wtth  the  famoaa  poete  of 
than  with  the  noblemen  and  ladleo.  Ihyden. 


hi. 

The  hoi 
ill  Uiarity 


ir  i>f  Shcrtdan'a/aiitilisirif^  —  or  auppiaved  /a- 
wu  better  to  my  godfather  than  money. 

/-«»»,  My  Kirat  I'lay. 
11m.  Oi/ios<i<-y  between  the  father  id  Eugenie'  and  Agn-s 
til  pnalllced  a  tender  frtenilthip  lielween  his  slater  and 
Amelia.  //imirnroriyi.  Adventurer,  No  'A. 

acquaintanceship  (a-kwan'tans-ship),  n.  The 
slate  of  having  acquaintance. 

acquaintantt  (a-kwan'tant),  ».  [<  acquaint 
+  -ant1,  after  OF.  acointant,  ppr.  of  acointcr, 
acquaint;  prob.  developed  from  acquaintance, 
witii  which,  in  sense  3,  the  pi.  acquaintant* 
would  nenrly  coincide  in  pronunciation.]  A 
person  with  whom  one  is  acquainted.    Hee  ac- 


lic. 


We  that  an/uaint  nm-aclvra  an/A  every  tone. 

Sir  J.  Itavie;  Int.  to  Immortal  of  SouL 

anus  themselves,  aeefuaint  us  with  the  impersonal. 

AWraut,,  Eways.  bu  oer.,  |>.  stt. 

2.  To  furnish  with  knowledge  or  information 
(about);  make  conversant  by  notice  or  com- 
munication: with  irifA  before  the  subject  of 
information,  and  formerly  sometimes  with  of: 
as,  to  acquaint  a  friend  irifA  one's  proceedings. 
But,  (or  some  oilier  reaaoni,  my  grave  air. 
Which  Ua  not  (It  yon  know,  I  m>t  aeoiusim 
My  father  c/thia  business.        Shak.,  W.  T.,  tr.  1 
Though  you  are  ao  averse  to  nay  iin/Md.nf  tit?  l*Ay  Teiule 
vitk  your  latsaion  for  3larla.  I'm  surti  she's  lint  your  eiivmy 
In  the  affair  Shcrulan,  School  for  Scandal,  Iv.  J. 

-  Syn.  1.  To  acquaint  (with),  make  known  (to),  familiar, 
lie  fwlthUiitroituee  (to). -  S.  To  inform  " 

^'^(toX^eaMl^' 


—  a.  To  inform  (of),  c 


Il.t  infrna*.  To 
How  they  a 


t  acquainted. 
The  imuicre 
yiuvrfen  In  fere. 
Muorr,  lloqee  of  Fame.  1.  SO. 

acq  uain  tablet  (a-kwan'ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  acoin- 
table,  rater  accointabte,  "  acquaintable,  easie  to 
be  acquainted  or  familiar  with"  (Cotgrave), 
<  iman  Ur,  make  known :  see  aequatn  t,  r.  ]  Easy 
to  lie  acquainted  with ;  affable.   Rom.  of  Hone. 

acquaintance  (a-kwan'tans),  n.  [<  MK.aquagn- 
tancc,  aqucftntancr,  intimacy,  personal  Know- 
ledge, friendship  (not  used  in  the  concrete 
sense  of  a  person  known),  <  OF.  acomfancr, 
later  actmntanrr,  '•acquaintance,  conversation 
or  commerce  with  "  (Cotgnivc).  <  acointcr,  make 
known:  scencf/wriiMf,  r.J  1.  The  state  of  l>eittg 
ucquainti'd,  or  of  iH-ing  mom  or  Icsst  iiitimaU'ly 
conversant  (uswl  with  refi-rence  to  both  per- 
sons and  things) ;  knowledge  of ;  experience 
in:  used  with  rrifA,  and  formerly  sometimes 
with  of. 

r-oud  Msatcr  IWjk,  I  drelre  ii«ire^w^n.^/«.u-r^./y,Mi. 

anil 


a  thing  acquired  by  force :  as, 
nd  encroachmentji,"  fl'oodtcard. 


•  J>«(«|||«.  PliyaloL,  «  3BS. 

I  have  a  very  ^'"'•tsl  acyuaintntw  her\^  In  >ca  Fn«- 
land.  «Mie(*jir»^.  Did  Minis,-,  I 

2.  A  person  known  to  one,  especially  u  i>i-rson 
with  whom  one  is  not  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
UMtcv :  as,  he  is  not  »  friend,  only  an  acquain- 
tance. [This  is  the  only  sense  which  admits  of 
a  plural  form.] 

Wt  fee  he  It  antuillicd  of  bfc*  nearest  ao/naiii/iliire*. 

C.  H»<Hr.  Bciitky  isi  llialaria. 
Mere  iii\uaiiitaiie^  y,«i  have  none;  you  liave  drawn 
them  all  int.i  a  nearer  line  :  and  they  who  have  convened 
with  yon.  are  for  everaiter  ImMal.ly  juura. 

Crjnfrn,  llrtu.  anil  l"rou.  o(  Satire. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  those  with  whom  one  is 
acquainted:  used  as  a  plural,  as  if  for  actjuain- 
taneea.    See  acqnaintant. 

Mine  a.-  juaihtojKY  are  verily  ealranged  (rum  me. 

Jolnii.  IX 

To  cultivate  one's  acquaintance,  to  endeavor  to  >»  - 
come  lnUtnat4' witti  one.  =8yn_  1.  .v<v'"""oi'"*r  A'liwiif- 
utritg.  /niimnry,  ,4o/ioii«fiTw*v,  knowteih;e  anutm'  from 
•H-iitalona]  Interoourac .  /nwiioiri/v,  knowh^liie  ariiJrii,' 
from  frriiarnt  or  daily  inu-reoiira.  ;  infiuioey,  unri-Krvcd 
—  poaiildc  kind. 


Spenacr 

/.  M'nfliiM. 
old  itf*riNtir»faftf#. 

Su\n,  Tale  of  a  Tuli. 

acquainted  (a-kwan'ted),  p.  a.    [<  acquaint  + 
-cd*.    Cf.  acquaint,  a.]    1.  Having  acquain- 
tance ;  informed ;  having  personal  knowledge. 
Faua.  \Miat,  ii  he  much  nojiuiiufcj  in  the  (and  I)  » 
Aht.  I>,  very  intimate.  .VArridnil,  The  Klvata.  ll  1, 

2f.  Known;  familiarly  known  ;  not  new. 
Tliluga  Mtjuatntr.t  and  familiar  to  Ha. 

.Shak..  alien.  I.'.v,  1. 

acquaintedneaa  (a-kw»n'ted-nes),  «.  The 
state  of  being  acquainted.  [Rare.] 

acquereur  (a-ka-rer'),  n.  [F.,  nn  acquirer,  < ac- 
querir,  acquire:  see  acqutrr.~\  In  /VcscA  and 
Canadian  laic,  one  who  acquires  title,  particu- 
larly to  immovable  property,  by  purchase. 

acquest  (a-kwest'),  -•  [<  OF.  acquest,  F.  ac- 
qidt  =  \l.  aequisto  (MI,,  acx/nutum),  an  acquisi- 
tion, purchase,  <  L.  acquaxititm,  usually  acquiti- 
tum,  a  thing  acquired,  neut.  pp.  of  acquircrc, 
acquire:  see  acquire.  Cf.  conquest . ]  If.  The 
act  of  acquiring;  acquirement:  as,  "countries 
of  new  acquest,"  Bacon. — 2t.  A  thing  gained  ; 
an  acquisition 
"  new  acejucsts  and 

Nat.  Hiat. —  3.  In  ciril  Ian-:  (a)  Property  ac 
quired  in  other  wavs  than  by  succession,  (b) 
Property  ncquired  during  a  marriage  under  the 
rule  of  community  of  property.  [In  this  sense 
usually  in  the  plural  and  spelled,  as  French,  ac- 
quCU.)  See  conque't. 
acquetont,  «.    See  acton. 

acquiesce  (ak-wi-os'),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  nc^m- 
cxrd,  ppr.  acquiescing.  [<  F.  aequiesetr,  ,;to 
yield  or  agree  unto,  come  to  agreement,  be  at 
quiet,  strive  or  stir  no  more  "  (Cotgrave),  =  It. 
fldjiiicwcrc,  <  L.  acquiejtcere,  rest,  repose  in,  find 
rest  in,  <  ad,  to,  +  quiesrere,  rest,  <  7111V*,  rest : 
see  quicsce  and  tfiric f.]  If.  To  come  to  rest,  or 
remain  at  rest. 

Which  atoma  are  atill  hovcruuc  up  and  down, 
reat  till  they  meet  with  aofue  pores  |iro)airtU 
oxalate  to  their  Otturea,  where  Uley  atyufuf. 

Ilmrtil,  IvetUtra,  iv.  SO. 

2.  To  agree ;  consent ;  tacitly  assent :  quietly 
comply  or  submit :  as,  to  act/nicuce  in  an  opin- 
ion, argument,  or  arrangement. 

with  a  letter  to  Thcomarhua, 


(Aritlfruuiil  /njf™r/rd,  p.  lit. 

Preauinliw  ill  the  unkhaken  auhiulwloii  of  Hi|>no|lla.  h« 
llaltervol  titn.telf  tlat  ahe  would  ,  ,  ,  ae?i*u*re  »|Ui  \a- 
tlcocu  to  a  divorce.  Hal/«J,  Caatlv.  of  ittiant-j,  1. 

Take  the  (ilaee  and  attitude  wliieh  lieloiu;  to  von,  and 
nil  men  ac/nitrcr,  tmrrm.  Oaayi.  lit  aer.,  |>-  lai. 

Ilu  niodern  Moaec,  aeyui>«rv  la  gi'ti.-nilly  followed  l.y  the 
prer»i»itlon  in :  fonm  rly  f»,  n-i/A,  and  /mm  were  In  <iac.| 

acquiescement  (»k-wi-es'ment;  F.  pron.  a- 
kyes'moii),  n.  [<  F.  " acquienccmrnt,  quiet- 
ness, also  an  agreement"  (I'otgravc):  sen  ac- 
quiesrc  anil  -mrnf.]  In  French  and  Canadian 
law,  acquiescence;  free  consent. 

acquiescence  (uk-wi-es'ena),  n.  [=  H]i.  aquies- 
ctncia  =  It.  acifuicscenca,  ?  L.  as  if  'acqmeaerntia, 
<,aequintcrn(t-)x,  acquiescent:  see  oeoifiV.wY-itf.] 
1,  The  act  of  acquiescing  or  giving  tacit  as- 
sent ;  a  silent  submission,  or  submission  with 
apparent  consent.  It  u  dwiiiwui-died  fnm  avowed 
conacnl  oti  the  one  hand,  and  from  o|o,i,*itioii  ,»r 
content  on  the  other:  aa,  an  ar.y,i^w-,n^  in  the 
of  a  court,  or  ill  the  allotment*  of  Providence 


With  the  luevilalde  1 
|he]  rcMinn*  Ida  innipo 


Tlicr,'  la  u  certain  trrave  oc^m>**r,T,v  in  inti.irauce,  a 
rcco«'illlori  of  our  irn|Kilcu,x  to  milve  miluetitoi.,  aijd 
llini.  nt  •jiK^tloiH,  which  ha,  11  wti'fjj  lion  of  It*  ..»rc 

J.  It  Sfu-ttutu.  liraln.  of  A^,  itl,  p.  1'* 

2.  In  IViir,  such  neglect  to  take  legal  proceed- 
ings in  opposition  to  a  matter  as  implies  con- 
sent thereto.    Syn.  ,l«ie»if,  f  '.ooi'iif,  <.-oitri,rrr«c<.  etc. 

(»ce  OMOf id), 


acqulry 

acquiescency  (ak-wi-es'enwii),  n.  [See  aequi- 
cucr  and  -cy. J  The  state  of  being  acquiescent ; 
a  eondition  of  silent  submission  or  assent. 

acquiescent  (ak-wi-es'ent),  a.  [<  L.  acqui- 
1  ftcrn (/-)*,  ppr.  of  acquiesctrc  :  see  acquiesce.] 
Disposed  to  acquiesce  or  yield;  submissive; 
easy;  unresisting. 

A  tuan  nearly  alvty,  of  oeyowacmf  temper,  rmVellane- 
oiia  opluiona,  and  mioertaiu  vote. 

«eocj^  KM.  Middlemarch.  I.  U. 

acquiescently  (ak-wi-es'ent-li),  adr.  In  an  ac- 
quiescent mauner. 

acquiescingly  (ak-wi-cs'ing-li),  ndr.    In  an  ac- 
quiescing manner;  acquiescently, 
acquiett  (a-kwi'et),  r.  t.     [<  ML.  acquictare, 
quiet,  settle:  see  acquit.']    To  render  quiet; 
compose ;  set  at  rest, 
.tinier  hia  mind  from  atirrimj  you. 

Sir  A.  Skirlr*.  Travela. 

acquirability  (a-kwir-a-biri-ti),  it.  The  quality 
of  Iwing  acquiiitble.    J'alry.  [Hare.] 

acquirable  (a-kwir'a-bl),  a.  [(acquire  +  -able. 
Cf.  8p.  adquiriblc,  Pg.  adquirirct.]  Capable  of 
being  acquired, 

acquire  (a-kwir'),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  acquired, 
ppr.  acquiring.  [<  ME.  aqtcrre  (rare),  <OF.  ac- 
qucrrc,  later  aquenr,  V.  acf/uerir,  acquire,  get, 
=  8p.  Pg.  adquirir,  <  I,,  aequnrert,  a  collateral 
formof  rtr^Hwvrr,  acquire, get,  obtain,  <  ad,  to,  + 
qmrrcre,  seek :  see  query.  The  E.  word  is  now 
Spelled  with  >  instead  of  e,  to  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  Latin.  Cf.  inquire,  require.]  To  get  or 
gain,  the  object  being  something  which  is  more 
or  less  permanent,  or  which  becomes  vested  or 
inherent  In  the  subject:  as.  to  acquire  a  title, 
estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  etc. ; 
to  acquire  a  stammer;  sugar  acquires  a  brown 
color  by  being  burned.  A  mere  temporary  1 

siotl  ia  not  etpreaaed  by  a'\jvirr,  but  hy  otttaoi,  jti 
etc. :  ua.  to  obtain  (not  aei/mVr)  a  book  <wi  likalL 

LKwcvut  la  the  tltte  whereby  a  man.  on  the  death  of  lib 
anecstor,  ttrr/nim  l.ls  eaute  h)  rlsht  of  representation,  aa 
Ida  lo  ir  at  law.  Btarkslmie. 

Havituc  been  left  in  a  greater  degree  than  othcra  to  mai.- 
aire  their  own  affaira,  the  Enitliah  people  liave  havotn* 
aelf  heljMm/,  and  have  aenuirrfl  irreat  practical  ability. 

I).  Sprntrr,  Social  SUUca.  p.  tit. 

Men  Ocouirr  faculties  hy  practice. 

W.  K.  Oiford,  la-rturra,  I.  M. 

The  yoinic  demand  thouxhta  that  find  an  echo  in  their 
real  and  n,d  (heir  acYirir^rf  ualurv,  and  care  very  little 
aUmt  the  dreaa  they  are  put  In. 

Ltnrett.  Study  Wlndowa,  p.  408. 
AOqUlred  logic  Ve  lowl>.  -Sjm.  To  (ret,  obtain,  mill, 
attain,  procure,  win,  earn,  aecure.  icatlier,  Diaater,  learn. 

acquirement  (a-kwir'ment),  a.    1.  The  act  of 

acquiring ;  especially,  the  gaining  of  knowledge 
or  mental  attributes. 


of  all  pill  lie  acrvanU. 

S110M  tinatfe. 


It  la  very  difficult  to  lay  down  nilea  for  the  urttuirrtnmt 
i>f  Mich  a  taatc.  .Iddioon,  spectator,  No.  400. 

2.  That  which  is  acquired ;  attainment :  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

Ilia  iin/ni'mnrafa  by  liKlitatry  were  enriched  and  en- 
Iarve«l  h>  many  excellent  cndownienta  of  nature. 

.Sir./,  ttautrnrd,  Kai(rne  of  y^lward  VI. 
--Syn.  1.  I'Ulherlliic,  itBioilut. -  2.  Av/vimnmts,  .i.-ovn- 
n/oiM,  Attainment*,  Am'm^Ui'kmentr,  Unrlvlrinentt, 
Kn<iue,nent4 ;  train,  rr*oorcc*.  At^nijeiiuin*  h  the  tuuet 
ircncral  tcnii.  but  It  Is  traduall)  Ik-Idk  reatrtctel  to  ma- 
terial irahia.     ^truiKMieai/a  dclH,tea  CvclllalVely  llitellrc- 

tual  or  moral  aei|Ul#itiona  ;  aa,  a  ninti  of  great  u/nu»Mi'n/a ; 
Ida  Rplrltnal  nffoiKwi'w/a  were  hlnh.  /teoitiivm/iira  haa 
nearly  the  aame  nieanini;  aa  a/fainoo*ura,  thongh  it  la 
aoaiietimea  haaHdy  uact  na  <S|lllvalent  to  aeoliiaifMiua ;  It 
luu  more  direct  reference  to  partit  ular  tldnea  ac-qulred  : 
aa.  akill  in  tamitf  waa  alnr^ig  hla  aeouuvuun/a.  .treuan. 
jjiikmentd  arc  attulnm,-nta  or  acqulrcmenta,  iiarticularly 
aueh  aa  fit  the  )aHwaMi»r  for  aiM-U-ty  :  aa,  Krencli,  dancing, 
aiwl  inualc  were  the  aura  of  her  aeeuntffli*hment;  En. 
duu-inents  am  the  irUta  of  nnture,  ua  irenlua  or  aptltu,le. 
Enduementt  are  eiHlowmentk  acquireniento.  or  attain- 
ineuta  In  the  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  they  are 
oplawed  to  attainment!  in  heilut  reirnrdisl  aa  irlfta  frum 
llcau-1!  mther  than  aa  the  reaillt  of  prraoual  clldtavor. 
See  cmifNS*. 

When  yon  are  diapoaed  to  be  rain  of  year  mental  ae- 
ijuireintntM,  letok  up  to  tlwiae  wbo  are  more  accomplished 
than  yourself.  Dr.  J.  ifoorv. 

Interferen,e  haa  l»,*en  aanctlomsl,  .  ,  ,  cither  In  the 
purely  domcatle  concerns  ,,f  it  notion,  or  wttli  ri>pct  to 
iu  foreign  relatioita  and  territorial  aeyuuritwn*. 

Kuryr.  lint.,  XIII.  IK. 

It  is  In  general  more  (ironlahlc  to  reckon  up  our  dctecta 
than  1>j  la>ast  of  our  «/'aiiio»cr,f«.  Cartyte,  Easaya. 

I  danccl  the  r-dka  and  cellartua. 

Spun  thou,  stuffed  bints,  and  nuaieled  Bowera  In  wax, 

llcsii  >l.,i  liked  amsssawNb  In  girta. 

Jf/«.  Hroiem,*!,  Aurora  Leigh.  I.  1. 

He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  hi,  public 
M'H-lt.  Jnath ,-,  mid  Inkvrily  :  and  all  other  r»li.ei»mi. 
t..  la-  i-au-eined  only  a,  they  inntrlbute  U-  the  everting 
tV»C  Virtues.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  Mu. 

acquirer  (s-kwir'fr),  w.    One  who  acquires, 
acquiryt  U-kwir'i  >,  «.   [<  acquire  +  -y,  after  in- 
quiry.] Acquirement. 

No  art  re,|iiircth  noire  hard  atudy  and  pain  lowanl  the 
iKvuiryot  HthanoJUlelilmenl.   JJurroir.  Senuotia,  III.  8t 
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acquiaible 

aoqnialble  (a-kwix'i-bl ),  a.  [<  L.  acquis-itus,  pp. 

of"  acquirer  e,  acquire  (see  acquire),  +  E.  -ifefc.] 

Capable  of  being  acquired.  [Rare.] 
icqnisitet   ;ak'wi-zit),  a.     [<  L.  acquisilus, 

gained,  pp.  of  aeqvirere,  gain :  see  acquire.  Cf. 

exquisite,  requisite.)    Acquired;  gained. 

A  humour  to  a  liquid  or  Itucnt  taut  of  tbc  body,  com- 
prehended in  11,  for  the  preservation  of  It ;  and  U  either 
nutate  ur  burn  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  oeuutouV. 

Harlan,  A  tut.  of  Mel.,  p.  M. 

acquisition  (ak-wi-zish'ou),  n.  [<  L.  nogawi- 
n<H»-),  acquisition,  <  aequirere :  see  <ic<yt»ir<\] 

1.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  gaining  possession  : 
as,  the  acquisition  of  property. 

Any  European  state  may  be  restrained  front  panning 
plana  of  acquUtlion,  or  nuking  preparations  looking  t»- 
ward  future  acquisitions,  which  are  Judged  to  ho  hazard- 
ous to  the  Independence  .  .  .  of  Its  neighbor*. 

WvuVy,  Introd.  to  Inter,  taw.  4  43. 

2.  That  whiehinaeqoircdorgalned;  especially, 
a  material  possession  obtained  by  any  means, 
but  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  of  mental 

Tiie  Cromwellians  were  Induced  to  rctlnqutoh  one  third 
of  their  oeouinftosu.  Jtacautay,  Htot,  Kng.,  v. 

They  team  so  fast  and  t  on  Try  the  result  fto  fast  ai  to 
outroa  the  logic  of  their  alow  brother  and  make  hii  at 
euuiliiMU  poor.  Kmmon,  Woman, 

-lyn.  J.  AafuirrmtntM,  Acquiritiom,  etc.   See  atqvirt- 


[<  L.  as  if  *acijr»i- 
>  ao/Hwifc]  If. 


acquisitive  (s-kwiz'i-tiv),  a. 
uncus,  <  (KM/nunfu*,  pp. :  st 

Acquired. 

'  Hs  died  not  In  his  aeq-ttiririof,  but  In  his  native  soft. 

Wollon,  Reliquiae,  p.  100. 

2.  Making  or  tending  to  make  acquisitions; 
having  a  propensity  to  avquire:  as,  an  acquit- 
itite 


63 

the  soldier  acquitted  himtclf  well  In  battle ;  the 
orator  acquitted  himself  inillflorently. 

Though  this  »a«  one  of  the  nr»l  mercantile  transac 
tiuioj  of  my  lite,  yet  I  had  no  doubt  about  acquitting  my- 
tti!  with  reputation.  UoUtmiik,  Vtcar,  xtv. 

6t.  To  release  ;  set  free ;  rescue. 

Till  I  hare  acquit  your  captive  Kulitlit. 

Spenser,  r.  q.,  I.  VU.  62. 
-Syn.   1.  To  exonerate,  exculpate,  discharge,  set  free. 
See  atuol nr.— A.  (t>>  To  behave,  act,  bear,  conduct,  demean, 
deport,  or  quit  (one's  self* 
acquit*.   Past  participle  of  acquit. 

I  am  glad  I  am  so  aeon*  of  this  Under  box. 

Snak.,  M.  W.ofW..  LS. 

acquitct  (a-kwit'),  r.  f.  Same  aa  acquit.  [Com- 
pare requite.] 

acquitment  ( a-kwit 'raent),  ».  The  act  of  ac- 
quitting, or  the  state  of  being  acquitted ;  ac- 
quittal. [Rare.] 

acquittal  (n-kwit'al),  a.  [<  ME.  acquitalle, 
-eiylc  ;  <  acquit  +  -a/.]  1 .  The  act  of  acquitting, 
or  the  state  of  being  acquitted.  specifically,  in 
late :  (a)  A  judicial  setting  free  or  deliverance  from  the 
charge  of  an  offense  oy  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
(fi)  Iu  F.ngland.  freedom  from  entries  and  molestations  by 
a  niperliw  lord  for  services  Issuing  out  of  lands.  Ctneett. 

2.  rerfonnance,  as  of  a  duty;  discharge  of  an 
obligation  or  a  debt. 

I  have  l«n  long  In  arrears  to  you,  but  I  trust  you  will 
lake  this  huge  letter  as  an  aennittal. 

WalpoU,  Letter  to  H.  Mann. 

acquittance  ( a-kwit  'ans),  ».  [<  ME.  aquitance, 
-tins,  acquitance,  -etunce,  <  OP.  a^uitoaw,  <  "gut- 
ter, discharge:  sec  acquit  and  -«»«.]  1.  The 
act  of  acquitting  or  discharging  from  a  debt  or 
any  other  liability;  the  slate  of  being  so  dis- 


Now  l 


l  your  oonsclci 


The  tint  condition  then  of  mental  development  U  that 
the  attitude  uf  the  mind  should  he  creative  rather  than 
sorstoiflre.  W.  if.  CYi/ord,  lectures,  I.  106. 

Acquisitive  raculty.  In  prychol.,  perception;  the  pre. 
tentative  faculty. 

acquisitively  (a-kwiz'i-tiv-li),  adr.  In  an  ac- 
quisitive manner ;  by  way  of  acquisition. 

acquiaitiveneavj  (a-kwiz'i-tiv-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  acquisitive;  a  propensity  to 
acquire  property. — 2.  In  pkren.,  the  organ  to 
which  is  attributed  the  function  of  producing 
the  general  desire  to  acquire  and  possess,  apart 
from  the  uses  of  the  objeetB.  Sometimes  called 
enretiernes*.    See  cut  under  phrenology. 

acquistt  (a-kwist').  «•   [A  form  of  acquest^  after 


p  my  acquittance  seal. 

.<*a*.,  Uamlei.lv.  7. 


New  aequut 
lit  true  cxperteni  e.  Miitm,  S.  A.,  L  IT!.!.. 

acquit  (a-kwit '),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp.  acquitted, 
ppr.  acquitting.  [<  ME.  aquitt  n,  aacitcn,  <  OF. 
aquitcr,  acuiter,  \aier  acquitcr,  "'to  quit,  acquit, 
free,  clear,  discharge,  rid  of.  deliver  from " 
(Cotgrave),  E.  acquittcr=  Pr.  a^uitar  =  It.  ac- 
quetare,  appease,  quiet,  <  ML.  'aequitare,  acquie- 
tart,  Bertie  a  claim,  appease,  quiet,  <  L.  aa,  to, 
+  quietare,  quiet,  <  quietus,  discharged,  free,  at 
rest,  quiet :  aee  aequiet,  quiet,  and  ouif.J  1 .  To 
release  or  discharge,  as  from  an  obligation,  ac- 
cusation, guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or  whatever 
is  laid  against  or  upon  a  person  as  a  charge  or 
duty;  specifically,  in  law,  to  pronounce  not 
guilty:  as,  wo  acquit  a  man  of  evil  intentions; 
the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  it  fa  followed  t>)  of 

hrf'ire  the  thing  of  which  one  to  acquitted  ;  to  acquit /rum 
to  obsolete. 

His  poverty,  can  yun  acquit  him  <»/  tliat  T 

A-Aeridan,  The  Dncnna.  It.  X 
If  lie  IBaconl  was  convicted,  it  was  because  ltwas  Impos. 
slhle  t-i  aejuii  him  without  ollerlllg  the  «rosne«t  outnurt! 
to  JMtWe  and  common  setivc 

8.  To  atone  for.  [Rare.] 


2.  A  writing  in  evidence  of  a  discharge ;  a  re- 
ceipt in  full,  which  bare  a  further  demand. 

You  can  produce  1ic7t.it/rt.10rs 
For  such  a  sum.  5Ao«.k  UL.Ill. 

3f.  The  act  of  clearing  one's  self. 

Being  suspected  and  put  for  their  acquittance  to  take 
tiie  sacrament  uf  lite  altar. 

acquittance*  (a-kwit'ans), 

Your  mem  enforcement  »rt 
from  all  the  Impure  blots  and  stains  tlwrord. 

Shot.,  Rich.  111.,  ML  7. 

».    In  the 
.'1  troop, 

or  battery. 

AcrsB*  (a-kre'J),  ».    [NT..,  <  Or.  aKpaioc,  oquiv. 
to  axftac,  at  the  top  or  extreinitv.]    A  genus  of 
"  dbutterfUi 


Jcr.  Tayl 
To  acquit. 
.11  acquittance  me 


acreage 

Having  no  velum,  aa  a  discophore ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Acratpcda. 

The  Hydroldea  and  Biphooopltora  are  craspedote ;  Uie 
Iiiscophora  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  a  veil,  and  are 
therefore  ocra/swiliitr.  ^Taivf.  Sat.  UUt.,  I.  M. 

acrasyt,  acragiat  (ak'ra-«i,  a-kra'zi-A),  ».  [< 

ML.  acro««,  which  appears  to  combine  the  no- 
tions of  (1)  Or.  anoaota,  later  form  of  aiy>drnn, 
intemperanee,  want  of  wlf-control  (<  aiparix, 
wanting  in  self-cont  rol,  intemperate,  unbridled. 
<  a-  priv.  +  Kjxirae,  strength,  power,  akin  to  E. 
hard,  q.  v.) ;  and  (2)  Or.  aapaaia,  bad  mixture, 
ill  temperature,  <a«poroc,  unmixed,  untempered, 
intemperate,  excessive,  <  a-  priv.  +  -sywror, 
mixed:  see  crater  and  «wt>.]  Excess;  surfeit; 
intemperance;  incontinence. 

Aeratiew,  whether  of  the  Indy  mind,  occasion  great 
uneasinesa.  ComUh,  Life  uf  Flrmin,  p.  44. 

acratia  (a-kra'shiS),  n.  [<  Or.  aKaJrna,  want 
of  power:  see  acrasy.]  In  jiathol.,  failure  of 
strength;  weakness:  debility. 

acraxet,  acraaet  (a-kraz'),  r.  t.  {<F.acraser, 
"accrazcr,  break,  burst,  craze,  bruise,  crush" 
fCotgrave),  same  as  e'eraser,  cscrascr, "  to  squash 
down,  beat  flat,"  etc.  (('otgrave):  see  a-11,  «-ls, 
and  erase.']  To  weaken,  impair,  or  enfeeble  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate. 

I  aerated  was.  Mir.  /or  Mage,  p.  138. 

My  substance  Unpaired,  my  credit  amsard. 

Gamiffue,  Letter  in  Hermit '■  Tale.  p.  21. 
fold  in  the  night  which  acra.rth  the  bodic. 

llotinehcd,  t  hroniclrs,  III.  1D4H. 

acre  (a'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  akcr,  akir,  a  field,  an 
acre,  <  AS.  acre,  a  field,  later  also  an  acre,  = 
OS.  aifair  =  OEries.  ekier  =  D.  akker=  OHO. 
ahhar,  achar,accar,  MHO.  O.  <ieitr=Ieel.  akr  = 
8 w.  dker  =  Dan.  ager = ( i nth.  akr* = L.  ager=  Or. 
a)(>6c  =  Skt.  ajra,  all  in  the  sense  of  field,  orig. 
a  pasture  or  a  chase,  hunling-ground;  <  V  'ag, 
Skt.  s/q/sQr.  ayrtv  =  L.  agtre  =  leel.  aka, 
drive:  see  akc  =  aeMel,  and  (<L.  agere)  act, 
etc.  Ileiico  acorn,  q.  v.  The  spelling  acre  in- 
stead of  the  reg.  akcr  (cf.  baker,  AS.  &r«Te)  is 
due  to  its  legal  use  in  imitation  of  OF.  uorr,  < 
ML.  (Law  L.)  acra,  acrvm,  from  Teut.]  1. 
Originally,  an  open  plowed  or  sowed  field.  Tl.ts 


acquittance  roll  (a-kwit'ans-rol), 
British  army,  the  pay-roll  of  a  eouir 


In  the  plural  to 


>intli 


acquit  my  forced  t 


.VAn*.,  Lucrrrc.  1.  UT1. 

3.  To  settle,  as  a  debt ;  requite ;  pay ;  discharge ; 
fulfil. 

Aquutc  hym  wel  for  goddes  love,  nnod  he. 

CAonccr.VroUus.  IL  120CL 

Midst  foes  (as  cbampiou  of  the  faith)  he  tnent 
That  palms  or  cypress  should  his  paints  acquit'. 

Came,  Tasso. 

I  admit  It  to  be  not  so  much  the  duty  ss  the  jnivilege  of 
so  AjnrrVan  i  inn-n  to  acquit  this  nbllgation  U<  the  meiu- 
ory  of  bis  Ulhcr*  with  discretion  and  gcncnsdly. 

F.ecrttt,  llrati.Jlls,  I.  ;tsi 
t  us  a  new  world,  so  readily 
r  they  promise,  but  they  never  aojuil  Uie  debt 
Emcrtou.  Expcrlelli  i  . 

4.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun:  (a)  To  clear 
one's  self. 

Hrsy  «  J«i  be  may 

(»)To 


typical  of  the  subfamily 
Acranntc.  A.  antias  is  an  example. 
Acrasin®  (ak-r^-I'ne),  «.  )>!.  [NL-,  <JfTfr«  + 
-i'imt.]  A  subfamily  of  butterflies  of  tho  family 
Xymphalida;  taking  name  from  the  leading 
genus  Acraei,  and  containing  mostly  African 
species  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with  semi- 
transparent  wings,  reddish-brown  marked  with 
black.  There  are  about  85  species. 
Acrampbibrya  (ak-ram-fib'n-jl),  ii.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Or.  dsyjor  at  tiie  end,  +  au+t,  on  both  sides, 
+ripim;  a  flower,  blossom,  <  fipittv,  swell,  be  full 
to  bursting.]  In  Itot.,  a  term  used  by  Endlieher 
as  a  class  name  for  exogenous  plants,  which  he 
described  as  plants  growing  both  at  the  apex 
and  at  the  sides, 
acranla  (a-kra'ni-ii),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  «-  priv.  + 
Kpavim;  L.  cranium,  the  skull.]  1.  [NL.,  fern, 
sing.]  In  teratol.,  a  malformation  cousistittg 
in  an  entire  absence  of  tho  bones  and  integu- 
ments forming  the  vault  of  the  skull.  Also 
written  acrany. —  2.  [cap.]  [XL.,  neut.  pi.]  A 
name  proposed  by  liaeckel  as  a  class  designa- 
tion for  A mphioxus  or  Jiranchwstoma ;  a  syn- 
onym of  ifuclozoa  or  Lcptocardia  (which  see). 
Also  called  Acephala.  See  AmphkixvsbnA  Bran- 
chiostiima. 

acranial  <a.krl'nl-al),  o.  [See  act™ fa.]  Hav- 
ing no  skull. 

acrany  (ak'ra-ni\  n.   Same  us  aeraata,  1. 
acraset,  r.  /.    See  acrase. 
acrasUt,  »•    S4?o  arras*. 

Acraspeda,  Acraspedota  (a-kras'pe-da, 
kras-pe-dd'ta),  n.  til.  [XIj.,  <  Ur.  a-  priv.  + 
xpae-TriVn*,  a  hem  or  border.]  The  name  given 
by  (legenbaur  to  the  acalephs  proper ;  that  is, 
to  those  jelly-fisheB  and  sea-nettles  the  lobate 
bonier  of  whose  disk  is  not  provided  (with  few 
exceptions,  as  in  Aurelia)  with  a  contractile 
marginal  fold  or  velum:  nearly  synonymous 
with  Jtiscophora  (which  see):  opposed  to  Vras- 
Itedota.    See  cut  under  actileph. 

acraspedote  (a-kras'pe-dot),  a.  [<Or.  <i-  priv. 
(u-18;  +  craspedote,  or  as  Acraspeda  +  -ate.] 


My  bosky  acivs,  and  my  uiishrubb'd  down 

xkak..  Tempest.  I>  .  1. 
Over  wliose  acre*  walked  tht*e  idcasejl  fnrt. 

Shot.,  1  Hen,  IV.,  I.  l. 

2.  A  superficial  measure  of  land,  usually 
stated  to  be  40  poles  in  length  bv  4  in  breadth"; 
but  160  perches  (=4W0  square  yards,  or  4U,5<jO 
square  feet)  make  an  acre,  however  shaped. 
An  sere,  as  a  specifte  quantity  of  land,  was  reckoned  in 
England  as  much  sa  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plow  in  a  day 
till  Ok  cstablishmc-nt  of  a  definite  measure  l,y  laws  ,4  the 
thirteenth  century  and  later.    Tins  is  known  in  Ureal 


equivalent  to  1«2  statute  arrea.  It.  1  _. 
siircs,  Uie  rne,  (he  riana,  Ole  yaUutr.  are  called  acrt 
true  erw  la  4330  siiuare  ysnls ;  tho  slang  to  3S40. 
U  sis.:,  the  c«ffntoh  a.  rc,  of  67rt>  suuarc  yants.  Among 
the  customary  Kogltoh  acres  are  f.iuml  measures  of  the 
fiillowlng  huinliera  of  perches  :  so  (of  ho|is).  90  [id  hops), 
107,  110,  1J0  (shut  acre),  ISO,  LIS,  134.  141.  IN)  (forest 
acre).  SDOifor  copyhold  land  in  Lincolnshire!,  21*.  iai  (of 
woods  The  Leicestershire  acre  has  a»tj  s,iuare  yards, 
the  \VesbiMireland  nrrc  C7oo  square  yards,  Uie  Cheshire 
acre  10,240  square  yards.   Often  abbreviated  to  A.  or  a. 

The  acre  was  In  many  cases  a  small  field  simply,  c  c, 
an  ayer;  ami  a  hundred  ami  twenty  small  fields  were 
called  a  hide.  A  standard  acre  was  hardly  established 
until  the  thirteenth  century. 

I).  W.  Bme,  (ierman  Land  holding.  Notes,  p.  131. 

3t.  A  lineal  measure  equal  to  a  furrow's  length, 
or 40  poles;  more  frequently,  uu  acre's  breadth, 
4  poles,  equal  to  2'J  or  25  yards.   Burgh  acres. 

Sec  burgh.—  Ood'8  acre.    See  tind'r-acrt. 

acreable  (a'ker-ti-bl),  n.  [<  acre  +  -able.]  Ac- 
cording to  tho  acre ;  measured  or  est  imuted  iu 
acres  or  by  the  acre. 

of  the  two  methods  was  nearly  the 
farmer,  Art.  lMtatoe  ((Hd.  SlS  ), 


a-  T1"" 

acreage(a'kcr-aj), «. 


[<  acre  + -age.] 
ber  ol  acres  in  a  piece  or  tract  of  land 


The  num- 
acrea 

taken  collectively;  extent  in  acres:  as,  the 
acreage  of  farm-land  in  a  country ;  the  acreage 
of  wheat  sown. 

No  coarse  and  Mocktsh  liod  of  arrearr 
Stands  at  thy  gate  for  thee  U>  grovel  to 

Tcnmnmt,  Aylmcr's  Field. 

The  Interests  of  a  nation  of  our  ncrragv  and  population 
are  a  serious  load  to  be  conducted  safely. 

.V  A.  Het>..<XU.  I1L 


acrecbolic 

acrocbolic  (ttk-rek-bol'ik),  a.  (<  Or.  flAywr,  at 
the  top,  +  tctmtic,  q.  V.J  Kvermblv  by  protru- 
sion of  the  apex ;  protruded  by  a  forward  move- 
ment of  the  tip:  applied  to  tho  introverted  pro- 
boscis of  certain  animals,  as  rhabdocrelous  pla- 
mirians  and  sundry  gastropods:  the  opposite  of 
dcrfmbolic,  and  correlated  with  jileurembolic  : 
a*,  "ainrhidic  tubes  or  introverts,"  E.  Jt.  Imh- 
kester,  Kncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  6.V2. 

acrecencia  (Sp.  pron.  ii-kni-then'the-a),  n. 
[Sp.,  =  E.  aecrt*C€Mt,  q.  v.]  Increase;  augmen- 
tutiun;  growth  j  accretion.  Mon- spcelncatly,  thu 
enhancement  o(  the  portions  of  nnenrranrvot  several  liein, 
legatees,  etc.,  rcsuluug  when  the.  other*  do  nnt  accept  or 
lire  inca|*lilii  of  shsring  the  luheritaiKe.  I'm*!  in  the  luw 
of  parts  of  the  (nited  State*  originally  settled  by  Span. 

acreclmiento  (8p.  pron.  tt-kru-the-tue-en'to),  ». 
[Sp.,  < acrtccr  =  E.  aecresct,  q.  v.]  Same  as 
atretVNCia. 

acred  (u'kerd),  a.  Ptwsessiug  acres  or  landed 
property:  used  chiefly  in  composition :  as, 
"  inauv-o-mu1  men,"  .«ir  IT.  ./(>»<*,  Speech  on 
Kef.  of  Pari. 

II*  ws*  not  unfrenucntly  ft  son  of  n  noble,  or  at  least  of 
an  m  ivif,  house.  Thi  .Virion,  Jul)  a'.,  1S77,  p.  id. 

acre-dale  (a'keT-dal),  «.  [<  acre  +  rftj/*-2;!  rftwil, 
a  share.]  Land  in  a  common  field,  different 
parts  of  which  are  held  by  different  proprietor*. 
[Prov.  Kng.] 

AcTedula  (a-kred'u-ljl),  h.  [L.,  an  unknown 
bird,  variously  guessed  to  bo  a  thrush,  owl, 
nightingale,  or  lark.]  A genus  of  titmice,  fam- 
ily Varidtr,  founded  by  Koch  in  lRId,  character- 
ised by  the  great  length  of  the  tail.  Amdula 

camlata,  the  type  of  the  genus.  U  the  common  long  tailed 
tllnmuse  or  European  bottle  III  (which  sec).  A.  rosea  I* 
another  specie*. 

(a'ker-inan),  n.    [<  ME.  akcrman,  < 
I ;  <  acre,  a  field,  +  man.]  A  farmer; 
0110  who  cultivates  the  fields.    E.  I). 
acremboUc  (ak-rem-bol'ik),  a.    f <  (Jr.  axpoc,  at 
the  top,  +  embolic,  q.  v.]    tntroversible  by  in- 
trusion of  tho  apex ;  withdrawn  by  a  sinking  in 


ing  acrid :  pungency 
and  corrosive  irrita- 


p:  applied  t 
animals,  as 


■  proboscis  or  frontal  Introvert  of  tho 

■  has  *  complete  rangi'. 

B.  R.  iMBkattr,  Kncjfc.  Brit.,  XVI.  8&S. 


certain 


acre-shott  (a'ker-ahot),  n.    [<  acre,  a 
asot,  proportion,  reckoning:  see  sw>f  and  *Aof.] 
A  local  land-tax  or  charge.  Dugdale. 

acre-Staff t  (a'ker-staf),  n.    [<  acre,  a  field.  + 
tUiff.]    A  plow-staff,  used  to  clear  the  colter 
or  cutter  of  the  plow  when 
Also  spelled  aker-»taff. 

Whom  the  Husbandman's  .tcrcsfa/and  the  Shepherd's 
hook  arc,  an  in  thU  C  ounty,  in  Suite,  there  they  eniiruat 
all  to  themaelrea.  fulUr,  Worthies,  I.  Ml. 

acrid  (ak'rid),  a.  and  ti.  [First  in  18th  century; 
<  L.  oar,  rarely  acri*,  aerut  ( >  F.  dcre  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  acre),  sharp,  pungent ;  with  termination  duo 
to  the  kindred  L.  acirfu.i,  sharp,  sour :  see  add.] 
Ll  1.  Sharp  or  biting  to  the  tongue  or  in- 
teguments;  bitterly  pungent;  irritating:  as, 
acrid  salts.  Acrid  substances  are  those  which  excite  In 
live  organs  of  tastes  animation  of  pungency  ami  heat,  anil 
when  applied  to  the  akin  Irritate  and  Inflame  it.  Acrid 
poisons,  Including  thoao  also  called  corroalve  aiol  cacha- 
rotlc.  arc  th«w  which  IrriUto,  corrode,  or  twini  the  parta 
to  which  tliey  are  applied,  prodnolns  an  Intcnae  burning 
M'liiatkin,  and  ainte  pain  in  the  allmeiiuuy  canal.  Tliey 
Iriclude  con<itnlTaU'd  acliU  and  alkalia,  eomp^iomla  of  incr. 
enry,  aracnlc,  copper,  etc, 

Tbc  aerid  little  JeU  of  amoke  which  eacapc<t  from  the 
joints  of  his  stote  from  time  to  tune  annoyed  Mm. 

//ouWu-,  A  Modern  Instant .  III. 

2.  Figuratively,  severe;  virulent;  violent; 
stinging:  as,  "acrid  temper,"  l'mn>rr,  Charity. 

IX  «.  1.  An  acrid  poison :  as.  "a  powerful 
<irWd,"  I'creira,  Mat.  Sled.— 2.  One  of  a  closs 
of  morbific  substances  supposed  by  the  humor- 
ists to  exist  in  the  humors, 

acridla  (a-krid'i-ji),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  ill.  of  Acrid- 
inin.]  Memliein  of  the  grasshopper  family,  or 
the  family  itself,  considered  without  special 
reference  to  its  rank  in  classification.  Also 
called  acridii.    Hen  Arridiittr. 

acrldian  (n-krid'i-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Ilelong- 
ing  or  relating  to  the  Arrtdida. 
XL  »■  One  of  the  ncridin. 

Acridlda,  Acridilda  (a-krid'i-de,  nk-ri-li'i. 

ile>.  M.  [NL.,<  .Icrt.MNrw.  ,,rrrdi.<isji,  +  -iW.r.] 
A  family  of  saltatorial  orthopleroiis  IriM-ctn, 
including  the  loeusts  or  short -honied  grass- 
hoppers, having  the  hind  legs  fitted  by  enlnrge- 
nient  of  the  femora  for  leaping:  related  to  the 
crickets  ((infliitUr)  ami  to  (lie  lung-horned 
i.-ni*KhnpperB  and  katydids  ( htcHglida). 
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In  dryllidan  and  I^cnatidar  tlie  antenna-  are  lucic  and 
aetacnous,  ...  In  Aeruintiaf  they  are  short  and  stout, 
rarely  clavMc.  The  nvijHMitor  lu  the  twu  former  fanitllea 
U  ofteu  very  lar^e  ;  In  wtcrviiiiiir  fliere  U  no  ovi|Kj*iUir 

S'atraf  .  /ool.  l  laaa.,  lv*J,  p.  lli. 

acridii  (a-krid'i-i),  n.j>l.  [XL., niasc.pl.]  Same 
as  acridia. 

acridity  (o-krld'j-ti).  n.    [<  acrid  +  -try, -after 
rto</ify.]  The  quality  of  ls-ing  acrid  : 
conjoined  with  I ' 
lion :  ucridness. 

Acrldium  (a-krid'l-um),  s.  [NL.;  also 
improp.  Jcrydium;  <Gr.  axpnUm',  dim.  of  ax^c, 
ft  locust :  seejrri."!.]  A  lemlinggetiusof  grass- 
hoppers, giving  name  to  the  family  Acrididtr. 

acridly  (ak'rid-li),  adt.  With  sharp  or  irritat- 
ing bitterness. 

acridness  (ak'rid-nes),  w.  Thu  quality  of  being 
acrid  or  pungent. 

acridophagnB  (ak-ri^lof'a-gUB),  n.;  pi." acridoph- 
agi(-fi).  [P«'L.,<Ur.  ua/sooa<i>or  <  itprr  (aayttrt-),  a 
locust  (see  Arris),  +■  fayriv,  eat. J  A lueust-eater. 

They  arc  still  nmiuV/iAdf/i,  and  eteli  tbc  citlcelul  far  pre- 
fer a  lilab  of  locasla  to  the  "  fasikli,  which  act  as  auclio- 
vlea,  sardliiM,  and  herriiun  iu  Ijjypt. 

IL  F.  Uurtun.  El-Mcdliinh. )..  343. 

ACTidotheres(ak'ri-do-the'rez),  n.  [XL.(Vieil- 
lot,  1S16),  <  (Jr.  .isju'c  (a.,«o-),  a  locust,  +  tti/pm; 
hunt  or  chase,  <  Oijpa,  a  hunting,  the  chase.]  A 
notable  genus  of  old-world  stnrnoid  passerine 
birds,  founded  by  Vieillot  in  1S1G;  tne  minus 
or  mina-birds,  several  species  of  which  are 
among  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 
binls  of  India  and  zoologically  related  coun- 
tries. They  reaemble  and  are  allied  to  alarilnifa.  A.tri*lu 
is  a  leadinic  example.  The  aperies  have  often  been  re- 
ferred to  therurierian  nenus«rar«/MS<»hlch  a 
tkrrt*  la  uii  erroneous  form  of  Amduthrrtt. 
nrlvliiattiiif  w  llh  Cuvier. 

acrimonious  (ok-ri-mo'ni-us),  a.  [=  F.  acri- 
moitif  sj- =  Pg.  drrimoNt'oim,  <  ML.  acrimoniotus, 
<  L.  acrimtmia,  acrimony.]  1.  Abounding  in 
acrimony  or  aeridness;  acrid;  corrosive.  [Xow 
rare.] 

If  trail  cannot  be  rendered  aunaaani'ou*  and  bitter  of 
itself.  Ha r ivy.  Consumption. 

2.  Fhruratively,  severe;  bitter;  virulent;  caus- 
tic; stinging:  applied  to  language,  temper, 

etc. 

The  factions  hare  the  cnnoloff  to  aay.  that  the  bitter- 
ness i>f  their  spirit  la  awing  to.  the  harsh  and  acrimonious 
treatment  they  receive.  Amci,  Works,  II.  1111. 

If  w-«  knew  the  man,  we  ibonld  see  that  to  return  an 
arWNurou>toj  answer  would  b*  the  moat  rldknloos  of  all 
possible  mode*  of  retort.    Whij,fU.  Kaa.  and  K»v.,  I.  13U. 

acrimoniously  (ak-ri-mo'ni-us-li),  ^.  Tn  an 
acrimonious  manner ;  sharply ;  bitterly  ;  pun- 
gently. 

acrtmonlousneas  (Hk-ri-tno'ni-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  qualitv  of  being  acrimonious. 

acrimony  (ak'ri-my-ni),  n.  [  =  F.  acrimonic  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  flrrimosio,  <  L.  acrintomVi,  sharpness, 
pungency,  austerity,  <  accr  (acr-),  sharp,  pun- 
gent: see  oerid  and  «ci<j.]  1 .  Acridity ;  harsh- 
ness or  extreme  bitterness  of  taste ; 
corrosive nesa.    [Now  rare.] 

Thone  milks  [in  certain  plantal  liave  all 
thoturh  one  would  lltlnk  they  sbotUd  l-e  lenitive. 

Damn.  Nat,  tliau,  I  tan. 

2.  Figuratively,  sharpness  or  severity  of  tem- 
per; bitterness  of  expression  proceeding  from 
anger,  ill  nature,  or  petulance :  virulence. 

^tcrtmony  of  voice  and  gesture. 

Bp.  //maw,  Life  of  Abp.  WillUma. 

In  Ida  ofllclal  letters  he  etrjrt«*ic<l  with  great  acritnonjr 
Ida  contemptjor  the  king 'a  character  and  understanding. 

J/fk-uwuty.  Hist.  Eng.,  &li. 
Acrlmoxcj  Of  tha  humors,  an  Iraaginary  acrid  change 
of  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.,  which  by  the  humorists  was 
conceived  to  cause  many  diseases.  /Jun^fiaon.  -  Byn.  2. 
Acrimony,  Atperityt,  llurihnr**,  Stvtritv,  Tartn/iM,  Sttvr. 
aeas,  ttiuernem,  Virulthtt,  /lancor,  acerl>ityt  crablwdneas, 
IraacibiUty.  (See  AursAnrsr.)  These  words  express  differ- 
ent degrees  of  severe  feelinir.  laniruage.  or  conduct,  their 
signlncation  lielng  determined  largely  by  their  derivation 
and  primary  use.  Tnrfivrs*  N  the  mildest  term,  applying 
generally  to  Unguage:  it  iuipll^  static  wiinrquit-Wncatt  of 
mlml,  and  pcrliaps  u  n  illlnglK-44  to  display  it.  As  f«Wu^« 
la  the  «ibatiil  <|iiality  of  mlml.  so  B.-rninnrw  l>  Its  acidity . 
it  is  a  biting  aharptiem:  It  may  or  may  tint  proceed  fMni 
a  nature  p>.>rrii;iiietitl)  soured.  Si'fi/*ir»-utlic  Anglo-Saxon 
forneriinoiiy.  with  nioir  »iiggc*«tion  of  permanent  quality  — 
♦i^uen/M  of  fi  xikc  or  l.-iiu'iage  ppii-ci'tJiiJL'fntm  a  sour  natiiTe. 
Ititti  rn/M,  vs  li It-li  u  fi<un.l<,l  tiju.n  a  kiinlri-it  ntnirc  1*  *o«»- 
M^vulth  a  tolti'tl  nf  nlii.-iif.-  it  1*  ninn-  lM«*ttlv.-  anil  am:iv*- 
Mvc,  V'hch^*  ami  'nrr.-ni.  ,j  ci.nlnin  1«  vs  niallicritlv  1  li.ni 
■rerun. Wru(-i\?>'  ri-c^  to  a  Inch  d>  v.'t»j>  "f  nuilliniltv 
aii.l  f  ir./i.r  ti.  fcuch  a  l.i  l-*lit  *•>  .ilii-.(i>t  1. 1  l.rt-.ik  tlnviti  II- 
ct.iitn.l :  tlx;  ul.niij  tiiiurc  \.  t  in.  noinc.l.  riiii.  I>!  "Iti.-^- 

w.il-U  *IV  :lli|Vt*t  II.  vt  T  Hl'i'H"!  t'.i  '-c  liu  t:  il.f»  rtfy  shit 

A/ii--Ai,«  I,  irm  l.tnti.lrtl  iij-io  a  <ll;r.  i.  lit  tlciiTi  .  nrc  n.il- 
urallv  mi. I  ..ft.  n  w i  np| tiled  .  tle  v  i-mivey  Hie  I. leu.. I  n.uvti- 

rie^l  tn  the  ti.ll.  h    ,l,/-/ifi/  1,  tt:e  llullter  of  tile  tttti  ;  It  Ik 

of  ten  a  rtMighiitA*.  •  it  miinn.-r  mul  nuv  the  result  i  f  iuuvt  ; 
It  tiaj.  a  «li*n»'r  >'da<  than  A.n.tii'.>.  Utii.hiw.i  is  llh. 
limit  applii  al.le  t/i  coiniurt,  ileiniuids,  etc.,  of  all  the  list, 
it  may 


acrc- 

righu.  Srprrity  luu  n  wide  range  of  meaning,  expresaiiig 
often  that  which  Is  JunIIIWhI  or  necessary,  ami  often  that 
which  is  harsh  or  hard  .  a*  applied  tt.t  ianguage  or  conduct 
it  is  a  weighty  word.  We  may  ^(H-ak  of  acruiwioy  In  tie- 
l»le  or  of  feeling;  iss/tertfy  of  maimer;  hnrthM—  of  con. 
duct,  language,  reo,ulrcnH-itU,  terms,  treatment;  trveritv 
of  censure,  punishment,  manrn'r;  ruetivra*  of  reply ;  wur- 
«*m  of  asfiect :  tjiltrmf**  of  itplrit,  fcteling,  retort;  rsrsi- 
/ewe  and  rrfMciirof  feeling  and  language. 

It  is  well  known  lit  what  tenus  of  arrimoiay  and  per- 
sonal hatml  Swift  attacked  lirydcn. 

{.'otfirtn,  The  Enquirer,  p,  ^73. 
The  orators  of  the  opposition  declared  against  him 
with  great  anunatluu  and  a*prritu. 

IfmvjuM.v.  Hist.  Eng..  v. 
He  that  by  AitrsAursf  nf  nature  and  arbitrariness  of 
commands  uses  his  children  like  servants  la  what  they 
mean  by  a  tyrant.  Sir  H*.  Templt. 

.  and  darkcninij  Into  niis- 
rksof  Swift. 

Jgiimu/oy,  Addts/m. 
the  author  of  all  the  mirth,  preserves 
**  of  asitect. 
JfAmirMry.  Addison, 
against  the  errors 
biUrnvu  againat  tlielr  pcntiiu. 


>Ui« 


JSwifll.  the  author 
e  gravity  and  even 


T.. 


.StrtU  Tatlrr,  No.  St! 
No  authors  draw  upon  thenuelves  more  displeasure 
Uian  tlwae  who  deal  ill  political  matters,  which  is  Justly 
incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of  rui*rvur  und  riruUttcr 
with  which  works  of  tills  nature  aUmud. 


Tlwy  hate  to  mingle  tn  the  filthy  fray, 
\v  here  tbc  soul  soars,  and  gradual  raiseoicr  { 
lmbitterrd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

rAouiaon,  Castle  of  Indolence.  i_  1. 
Acria  (ak'ris),  n.    [NL.,  <  (lr.  ox^nf  (axpio-),  a 
locust  (L.  gryllus).}    A  genus  of  tree-frogs  of 
the  family  Hi/lida;.  Ami  !rnill«s.  a  characteristic  ex- 
ample,  isionmsiu  111  tire  mited  States,  Ita  Itflld  I 
nine  being  heard  everywhere  in  the  spring.  - 

(a-kris'i-ii),  it.  [NL.,  <  Or.  oav«oia,  want 
of  judgment,  tne  undecided  character  of  a 
disease,  <  Aaywrof,  undecided,  undiscernible,  <  d- 
priv.  +  aprrof,  separated,  distinguished,  <  avWtvrv, 
separate,  distinguish,  judge :  see  crinin  and 
critic.]  A  condition  of  disease  such  as  to  render 
prognosis  impossible  or  unfavorable ;  absence 
of  determinable  or  favorable  symptoms, 
acrisy  (ak'ri-sl),  it.  [<  acri«*i.]  1.  Same  as 
actinia. —  2.  Injudiciousness.  [Rare.] 
Acrlta  (ak'ri-tjj),  n.jtl.  pfL,,<  Or.  ua^rn,  neut . 
pi.  of  ijuitroc,  undiscernible,  indiscriminate:  see 
fltrfcrw.]  A  name  originally  proposed  for  that 
group  of  animals  In  which  no  distinct  nervous 
system  exists  or  is  discernible,   it  thus  included. 

besides  all  of  the  /'mtfofoa,  such  as  the  aralcpha,  some 
of  the.  Potppi/ira,  certain  Knlaioa.  the  Pofyi/osfrieis.  etc. 
The  name  has  been  employed  by  different  "writers  with 
varying  latitude  of  aigniDcntioa,  Islt  la  now  disused,  ex- 
cept as  a  (loose)  synonym  of  PnMotoa  and  other  low  forma 
of  the  Cuvlerlan  Hadiata,  since  It  has  been  shown  to  apply 
to  no  natural  group  of  atilmals.  Sec  rryytfcineura.  Also 
incorrectly  written  Acriltt,  after  the  Ereiicli. 

acritan  (ak'ri-Un),  a.  [See  Acrita.]  Of  or  oe- 
longing  to  the  Acrita. 

acrite  (ak'rit),  a.    Same  as  acritan. 

acritical  (a-krlt'1-kal),  a.  [<  Or.  o-  priv.  +  crit- 
ical ;  Pg.  acritico,  riot  critical,  (f .  Or.  dxyuroc, 
underamgtVi.]  In patMol. :  (a)  Having  no  crisis: 
as,  an  acritical  abscess,  (fc)  Oiving  no  indica- 
tions of  a  crisis:  as,  acritical  symptoms. 

acritochromacy  (ak'ri-t/i-krO'ma-si),  n.  [< 
acrttorAroismftc: 
gulsh  between  < 
uuttopsla. 

Vmm  Imperfect  observation  nod  the  difficulty  ex  perl 
i  need  In  ritmmunlcatlng  Intelligently  with  the  Eskimo.  I 
was  unalile  to  deUrrmlne  whethi-r  nerifoeAroiairey  existed 
among  then,  *  any  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

acritochromatlc  (ak'ri-t6-krv-mat'ik),  a. 
f<tir.  AsyM-or,  not  distinguishing  (see  acriiha). 
+  xi^fai'-),  color.]  Characterized  by  or  af- 
fected with  acritochromacy;  unablo  to  distin- 
guish between  colors. 

acritude  (ak'ri-tud),  is.  [<  L.  acnfudo,  sharp- 
ness, <  ftccr,  sharp :  see  acrid.)  An  acrid  qual- 
ity: bitter  pungency ;  biting  neat.  [Rare.] 

acrityt  (ak'ri-ti).  «.  [After  F.  dcrctc',  <  L.  acri- 
ta(t-)»,  <  acrin,  sharp:  see  ficnrf.]  Sharpness; 
keen  severity ;  strictness. 

The  aenfy  of  prudence,  ami  severity  of  judgment. 

A.  (ifjrryi.  IT.  of  Bui  iill,  IS?  Sap.  Vet.,  xvill. 

aCTO-.  [L„  etc.,  <  tlr.  «*i«i.,  cotnbining  fonn  of 
n»^»ir,  »t  the  furtliest  point  or  end,  terminal, 
extreme,  highest,  topmost,  outermost;  neut. 
iiKfun;  the  hlgitrst  or  furthest  point,  top,  jieak, 
summit,  lieadlutnl,  end,  extremity;  fern.  n*/«, 
equiv.  to  i^if  i  .  I  f.  :\  ]ioint,  edge,  and  see 
acid,  etc.]  In  -«ii7.  and  l>at.,  an  element  of 
tunny  compounds  of  (ireek  origin,  referring  to 
the  top,  tip.  point,  itpex,  summit,  or  edge  of 
imy tliim.'.  Tn  u  few  compounds  aero-  iacr-) 
improperly  represents  I-Hliti  acrr,  arris,  sharp, 
• :  us,  iicroNitrcofic,  acrolein. 


t»»  ri-io-aru  ma-si/,  it,  i\ 
c:  see  -ney.l  Inability  to  distin- 
t  colors;  color-blitidttess;  sehro- 
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acro&ma 

,  (akn*Va'm»),  n. ;  pi.  acroamata  (-im'- 
a-ta).  (.<  Or.  aapdopo,  anything  hoard,  recita- 
tion, <  oAfMMotta*,  hear,  prof),  akin  to  hear : 
set-  cttrM/.J  1.  Rhetorical  declamation,  so  op- 
posed to  argument. 

tacclolatl  evpandttt  tho  argument  of  Pacini  .  .  .  into  a 
tjHt-Ul  Acrrarxn ;  luit  hi*  eloquence  »u  Bo*  more  efjec- 
ttvo  than  th*  reeMwilng  ot  hU  proilocetton. 

>•<■  II'.  liamdton,  Uuowlont,  p.  1M.   (.V.  if.  />.) 

9.  Oral  instruction  designed  for  initiated  dis- 
ciples only ;  esoteric  doctrine.  Sue  aeroamatie. 
aeroamatie  (ak'ro-a-roat'ik),  a.  f  <  L.  neroama- 
tint,  <  Or.  aspoa/iaTixor,  designed  for  hearing 
only,  <  axfl4a/ut(r-),  any  thing  hoard :  see  aera- 
«ew.]  Abstruse ;  pertaining  to  deep  learning : 
opposed  to  exoteric.  Applied  particular!*  to  thuee 
writing*  ot  Arblotlo  (alio  termed  nolrric)  which  poaacaaed 
a  itrtetly  tclentlfle  content  ami  form,  at  opposed  to  Ids 
txntmc  writings  or  dialogue*,  which  were  ut  a  mora 
popular  charm-tor.  The  former  were  addreaaed  to  "bear- 
m,"  that  it,  were  Intended  to  ho  read  In  lib  diaclvle*  or 
were  note*  wrtUea  down  after  hit  lecture*-,  henoe  Uus 
All  the  work*  of  ArfetoUe  which  we 
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walnut  cate-bearcr,  teed*  upon  walnut  anil  hickory,  fasten- 
ing Ui*  leave*  together  and  tkrlctonlring  thctn  from  bate 
Ui  lip.  -I  ■  inrli.jiniUa  (/.cller)  U  a  common  tmt  on  apple- 
tree*,  and  It  known  an  the  apple-leaf  rrumplef. 
acrobat  (ak'ro-bat),  n.  [<  ¥,  acrobat*  =  Sp. 
aer6bato  =  Vg.  It.  acrobata  (of.  NL.  Acrobates), 
<  Or.  axpd  Jaroc,  walking  on  tiptoe,  also  going  to 
the  top,  <  ixfm;  the  highest  point,  top,  summit, 
nctit.of  aitfioc,  highest,  topmast,  +  ^fcror,  verbal 
adj.  from  flaivrtr, 


acrodactylnm 

acrocephaJy  (rdt-ro-sof'a-li),  n.  [<  Gr.  dapov, 
the  highest  point,  peak,  +  is/ 00/17,  head :  see 
cephattc]  A  form  of  the  human  skull  in  which 
the  vault  in  lofty  or  pyramidal. 
Acrocera  (ak-roa'e-rtt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ixpoe,  at 
the  top  or  end,  +  aipaf,  a  horn.]   A  genus  of 

the  autennai 


pouas.  except  a  few  fragment*  of  ld»  dialogue*,  belong  to 
iota  claa*.   (See.  tmirrie.    An  equivalent  form  It  aeruatic 
We  read  110  acrvamatic  lecture*. 

Haiti,  Golden  Remain*. 
Aeroamatie  proof  •  r  method,  a  trlentinc  and  atrktly 
deraonBtrativc  proof  or  method. 

acroamatical  (ak'ro-R-mat'i-kal),  a.   Of  an  ae- 
roamatie or  abatruso  character;  aeroamatie. 
Arlttotle  was  wont  to  divide  hit  lecture*  and  reading* 
Uola,  Golden  Kemalna. 

(ak'roni-mBt'iks),  ».  pi.  [PI.  of 
flcroaNKitic;  see  -to.)  Aristotle's  aeroamatie 
writings.  See  aeroamatie.  Also  called  aero- 
ana. 

acroasia  (ak-ro-a'sU),  a.    [L,<Gr.  iuuAaaie,  a 

bi  uriog  or  lecture,  <  oxpooottot,  * 

oma.]    An  oral  discourse, 
acroatic  (ak-rA-at'ik),  a.   [<  Ij.  aeroaUcut,  <  Gr. 

iipoorutor ,  of  or  for  bearing,  <  A«yx»n& c,  a  hearer, 

(.itpoaMku,  bear:  see  acroama.]   Same  as  acro- 

ama  tie. 

acioatica  (ak-nVat'iks),  it.  pi.  Same  as  acroa- 
Matics, 

AcTobaala  (ak-robVsis),  n.  [NT,.,  <  Gr.  itum, 
the  top  or  end,  +  flaetc,  a  going.    Cf.  ooroiwf.] 


_  anacked  bf  km  of  A. 


A  genua  of  moths  belonging  to  the  Phyekbe, 
a  family  founded  by  Zeller  in  1839.  The  larva 
•  -  for  tuetnaelvea  allken  tube*. 
A.i»gUt»4UiU,  BaronSUte 


go,  =  E.  ct>me,  q. 
v.]  1.  A  ropo- 
tlaueer;  also,  uue 
who  praetises 
high  vaulting, 
tumbling,  or  otu- 
er  feats  of  person- 
al agUity.— 2.  A 
species  of  the  ge- 
nus Acrobatcs. 
Acrobates  uk- 
rob'a-tez),  n. 
[XL.,"<  Or.  an  if 
'nn^wj.ior^f,  equiv. 
to  aKp6,iaroc:  svo 
acrobat.']  A  genus 
or  subgenus  of 
marsupial  quad- 
rupeds of  the  fam- 
ily PkaUtnffwtUUr, 
peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia. It  It  related 
to  /Vfaxrw,  and  In- 
clude* such  iirgniy  petaarlata  at  the 
i<il*»  jfinmi,  one  ol  the 
being  hardly  larger  llian  a 
calk. I  flying  lunwlni^vdi,  t 

acrobatic  (ak-r6-bat'lk)t  <i.  T=F.  acrobatique, 
<Gr.  iw(W)jort«oV,  fit  for  climbing,  <  aapd^ixror: 
see  acrobat.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acrobat 
or  his  performances :  as,  acrobatic  feats ;  acro- 
batic entertainments. 

Made  hit  pnpll't  brain  manipulate  .  .  .  the  whole  ex- 
traordinary catalogue  of  an  American  young  lady't  acnool 
.-UTTlL'  .iiuni.  with  ,iero>yitu-  »aill. 

K.  11.  Clarke,  Sex  In  Education,  p.  71. 

acrobat! cal  (ak-n>bat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  ae- 
robatic.  [Rare.] 

acrobatically  (ak-ni-bat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  tbe 
manner  of  an  acrobat ;  with"  acrobatic  aldll  or 
dexterity. 

acrobatiam  (ak'rA-bat-izm),  n.  [<  acrobat  + 
-ton.]  The  performance  of  acrobatic  feats; 
tbe  profession  of  an  acrobat 

Acrobrya(ak-rob'ri-a),  it.  pi  JSL.,  ncnt.  pi.  of 
acrobrfut:  aeeacmbri/rjujt.  Cf.  AcrampMbrya.] 
A  term  used  by  Endllcher  as  a  class  name  fur 
plants  growing  at  the  apex  only ;  the  higher 
cryptogams :  equivalent  to  aeroacm. 

aero bry ous  ( :ik-rob'ri-u«),  a.  [<  NL.  acrobryut, 
<  Gr.  OKpoc,  at  the  end,  +  flfriw,  a  flower.  ]  In 
bot.,  growing  at  the  apex  only;  of  the  nature  of 
Acroorya. 

Acrocarpt  (ak-rp-kar'pl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
acrocarput:  see  acrocarpous.]  In  oof.,  a  di- 
vision of  the  mosses,  containing  the  genera  in 
which  the  capsule  terminates  tno  growth  of  a 
primary  axis. 

acrocarpous  (nk-riVkMr'pus),  a.  [<NL. acrocar 
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w >msu  U  Utt*.  cmi«ixed ;  4.  mat*  i  the  <ro»s,  »!»>**%  uAfurftl 


ptt*.  <  Gt.  rjft^Ko/nrof ,  fruiting  at    e  top,  <  okpoc, 
at  tlie  end  or  top,  +  napir6c ,  fruit.]  In  oof., " 
ing  the  fruit  at  tbe  end  or  top  of  the  primary 
axis:  applied  to  mosses. 

The  flower  of  aloMwa  either  lonuluatea  the  growth  ni  a 
primary  axit  t^rmeorpoi**  MutavtX  or  the  .  .  .  flower  la 
placed  at  the  end  of  an  axit  of  the  tnond  or  third  order 
(Pleurocarpuua  Muanl      SadU,  botany  (train.),  p.  Sift. 

acrocephallc  (ak  •"ro-t'e-fal'ik  orak-ro-sef  'a-lik), 
a.  In  tthnol.,  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
acrocephaly;  high -skulled:  as,  acrocephatie  meit 
or  tribe*. 

acrocephaline  (ak-ro-sef'a-lin),  a.  [<  Acroce- 
phatut  +  -t'nf.]  In  omtta.,  resembling  a  bird  of 
the  genua  Acroctjihalux  in  the  character  of  tho 
bill:  said  of  certain  warblers,    Henry  Setbohnt, 

Acrocephalus  («k-rf>-aef'a-l'w).  «•  I  NL.,  <  Gr. 
Atom;  nero  tuwd  iti  tho  more  senae  of  point,  in 
ref.  to  the  biU  of  these  birds,  +  irjks?,;,  head.] 
In  oritifa.,  a  genus  of  birds  founded  by  Neu- 
mann in  181 1  to  embrace  old-world  warblers  of 
the  subfamily  SgMinet;  the  reed-warbler*,  it  u 
a  Mvll-irjitrkoil  irroap  of  tj  or  15  »peel.-«.  dUUnnniinheil  by 
acojii|mr»tl»*ly  large  bill,  depn-jwd  at  haw  and  ai  ute  at 
Hp,  w  ith  moderately  dcTdoi  ad  rkul  hrintlea,  a  very  umall 
►|Mirlou«  flrat  prtinary.  a  rounded  tall,  and  more  or  K-at 
nniform  Im.wiiliili  [.liiiuag.-,  It  l«  related  to  l'kv)b*nii«u, 
Lvcutlttla .  Hupiau.  ete  A  tviil<  «1  «(«-.  I, ■>  l»  the  «i(uatl«- 
reed- warbler,  .1.  ovtHUiev.  Mntt  of  the  apmiea  ..f  thU 
iretnu  are  inlimitory.  ami  their  molt  U 
ni'idyfa  aod  recii  uvrUer. 


flic8.  founded  by  Meigen,  having  tin,  .o^  nu^ 
On  the  summit  of  tho  forehead,  the  type  of  tho 
family  AcroceritUe  (which  sec). 
Acroceraunian  (ak'ro-sv-ra'ni-an),  o.  [<L. 
Acroocraunia,  <  Gr.  'AKpotrpaivia,  n.  pi.,  <  &*fm; 
peak,  summit,  +  titpalvioc,  thunder-smitten,  < 
lapacvoc,  thunder  and  lightning.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  certain  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Epirus  in  Greece,  projecting  into  the  strait  of 
Otranto. 

Tbe  .tcrooOTiyiiinu  mountain*  of  old  name,  ffyron. 

Acrocerida  ;ak-ro-ser'i-de).  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Acro- 
cera +  •idee.']  A  family  of  dipterous  Insects, 
belonging  to  the  section  or  suborder  Mrachjfcera, 
having  antenna?  with  few  joints,  and  to  the 
Tctrackata;  the  division  of  the  llrachuccra  in 
which  the  number  of  pieces  composing  the 
haustellum  it  four.  It  wot  titahlltUcd  by  Leach  in 
lslV,  and  It  typified  by  the  genu*  Acrocera  (whkh  tee). 

acrochiri&mufl  (ak-ro-ki-ris'mus),  n.  [Gr. 
axpofupwuvc,  wrestling  with,  tho  hands,  <  oaoo- 
rripiCtrv,  wrestle  with  the  hands,  seize  with 
the  hands,  <  iKoixnp,  later  form  for  infia  x^uh 
tbo  (terminal)  band:  iupa,  fern,  of  otpoc,  at  tho 
end,  terminal,  extreme :  relp,  hand.  J  In  Gr. 
a»tiq.t  a  kind  of  wrestling  in  which  the  an- 
tagonists held  each  other  by  the  wrists.  Also 
spelled  acroc»o'r<«sus. 

acrochord  (ak'ro-kord),  n.  [<  .4ero<*ordiM,  q. 
v.]    A  snake  of  the  genus  Acrochordu*. 

acrochordid  ■  ak-ro-k&r'did),  n.  A  snake  of  tbe 
family  Acrochordidm ;  a  wart-snake. 

Acrochordida  (ak-ro-kdr'di-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  ^crocaorditr  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  viviparous 
ophidian  reptiles  of  the  aglyphodont  or  colu- 
brine  division,  which  contains  ordinary  in- 
nocuous serpent*.  Tbe  typical  genu  la  Acnchrmt ut, 
containing  A.  javaitieui.  a  large.  atoot-Uodled,  and  very 
abort-tailed  turpent  of  Java,  toiue  a  feel  long,  the  entire 
body  of  which  la  covered  with  tiuall  granular  or  tubercular 
acalca,  not  Imbrtcat*!.  sa  la  utual  In  the  order.  With  It* 
aullcn  ere*  and  twollen  Jawa,  It  presents  a  very  eevago 
appearanoo.  The  family  contains  two  other  genera  of 
wartanakea,  Ciaertwrrui  and  AVaiafermiu. 

acrocbordon  (ak-rtVkftr'don)^  pi.  aerochor- 
done*  (-do-nez).  [L..  <  Gr.  oMpoxopAOv,  a  wart 
with  a  tnin  neck,  <  ixpov,  top,  end,  +  xopiq,  a 
string:  see  chord.]  A  small  filiform  fibroin a- 
tous  outgrowth  of  tbe  skin,  often  becoming 
bulbous  at  the  end ;  a  hanging  wart. 

Acrochordus  (ak-ro-kdr'dus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dayiew,  top,  end,  +  ropAj,  a  string :  see  aerochor- 
cion,]  A  genus  of  wart-snakes  typifying  tbe 
family  Acrochordidm  (which  see),  liornttcdu 
Also  written  Acrooordiu.  Sham. 

Acrocinua  (ak-r^-ai'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  ogpov, 
end,  extremity,  +  xmiv,  move.]  A  genus  of 
longicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Cerambj/cida : 
so  called  by  illiger  from  having  a  movable 
spine  on  each  side  of  tbe  thorax,  a.  hmtranatnu, 
tbe  harltquln-beetle  of  South  A  merit*,  la  tbe  type.  It  it 
S|  Incbea  long,  with  antennn  &  and  fore  lege  alone  4 
Inches  in  length. 

Acroclinium  (ak-ro-klin'i-nm),  n.  [NL.  (with 
ref.  to  the  acutely  conical  receptacle),  <  Or. 
atpov,  top,  peak,  +  xy./»^,  couch.]  A  generic 
name  retained  by  florists  for  a  composite  plant 
from  the  Carte  of  Good  Hope,  more  properly 
classed  as  HcUpterum  roiteum.  It  has  immor- 
telle-like flowers,  with  scarious  colored  bracts. 
AcTOComiA.  (ak-ro-kd'mi-i,),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  &*p6. 
no/ioe,  with  leaves  at  the  top,  tufted  with  leaves,  < 
A*i»f,atthetop,  +«<i^7,atuft,h»ir:  soo  coma?.] 
A  genus  of  tropical  American  palms,  allied  to 
tbe  cocoa-palm,  with  a  tall  prickly  trunk,  some- 
times swollen  in  tho  middle,  bearing  a  tuft  of 
Ito  loaves.  A.  teUroftxrna  It  widely 
South  America,  and  )trldi  a  amall 
round  fruit  wiUi  thln.tweetith  pulp  and  an  cdlblt  kernel. 


a  vegetable-  and  a  tweet, 
from  tho  nut*,  which  I*  iwd  a* 
an  einullient  and  in  tbe  manufacture  of  totteteoapt-  See 
wMTffflir.frre. 

acrocyst  (ak'rv-slst),  it.  [<  Gr.  far**,  at  the 
top,  -r  gtirrtc,  bladder,  bag.  pouch :  see  cyst.]  In 
mil.,  an  external  sac  which  in  some  nyilroids 
is  formed  upon  the  summit  of  the  gonangiiim, 
where  it  constitutes  a  receptni-le  in  which  tbe 
ova  pa-ts  through  some  of  the  earlier  stngps  of 
their  development.  Allman. 

acrodactylnm  (ak-rw-duk'll-lum).  n. :  pl.tiTo- 
(lai  ti/la  (-!»).  p«TL.,'<  tir.  <W«r,  at  tho  top,  + 
AuiTtiAoc,  a  digit :  si-c  dactyl.]  In  omifA.,  the 
upper  surface  of  a  bird's  toe.    (Little  usod.J 
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acrodont 

acrodont  (ak'n>*lont),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL.  aero. 
dt>n(l-),  <  Or.  A<i»r,  nl  the  end  or  edge,  +  Mot? 
(oAnT-)  =  E.  toots..]  I.  «.  One  of  throve  lizards 
which  have  the  teeth  attached  by  their  base* 
to  the  edgo  of  the  jaw,  without  bony  alveoli  on 
either  tho  inner  or  the  outer  side. 

IL  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
acrodont ;  having  that  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
which  characterizes  an  acrodont :  as,  an  aero- 


eo 

rest  being  generally  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
either  textile  drapery  or  thin  plates  of  metal. 

The  name  w  m  also  applied  to  ngitrea  of  ordinary  stone  of 
which  the  heads  and  extremities  were  funned  of  marble, 
u  In  fcjnie  »(  Uw  well-known  metopes  uf  Selinas,  Welly. 

acrolithaa  (a-krol'l  -than),  ci.  Same  as  o<ro- 
/ifAic. 

acrolitbic  (ak-ry-lith'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  acrolith;  formed  like  an  acrolith:  as,  au  ac- 
rotilhic  statue. 

] 


SkuU  of  a  Liw!  I  t'urjui  with  Aciujial  Dntitfaa. 
s.  articular  hm  i)/  resiultbU ;  c,  romaMl  bone  uf  Jo. ;  d.  deatsty 
tntnfik.:/.  fKiaUJ)/'.  pietraoul;  /"  .  rmwfraiital :  /.  Isarmsl; 
m,  msldr :  *sslUs ;  tt,  iuusI ;  #,  ut«  :  /,  puleu I :  ft.  psriyunHl ; 
/r,  coluirtrlU  ;  //".  tru«icrw  knM :  pramasilui :  ? .  aosifttl* ; 
/f.  nyiiiiT*!. 

oW  lizard;  ncrooW  dentition.—  3.  Having  the 
characters  of  tho  Acrodonta,  or  hetorodontoid 
fishes. 

Acrodonta  (ak-rv-dott't*),  n.  vl.  [XL. :  see 
acrodont.]  A  name  proposed  for  a  group  or 
suborder  including  the  neterodoutoid  and  re- 
lated sharks,  which  have  the  palato-<iuadratc 
apparatus  disarticulated  from  the  cranium,  the 
dentigerous  portions  enlarged,  and  the  mouth 
inferior.  The  only  tiring  representatives  arc  the  hetc- 
rodonttds  (Port  Jwkaon  ahork,  etc.), but  the  extinct  forms 

acrodynia  (ak-ro-diu'i-U),  n.  [XL.,  <Gr.  ojvxk;, 
at  tho  extremity,  +  Win?,  pain.]  An  epidemic 
disease  characterized  by  disturbances  in  tho 
alimentary  canal  (vomiting,  colic,  diarrhea),  by 
nervous  symptoms  (especially  pain  in  tho  ex- 
tremities), sometimes  by  cramp  or  anaesthesia, 
and  by  a  dermatitis  affecting  the  hands  and  feet. 

acrogen  (ak'ro-jeu),  it.  [Cur.  anoor,  at  the  top, 
+  -ytvfc,  -born,  produced :  see  -gen  and  genu*.] 
An  aorogenous  plant.  The  acrogeus  form  a  division 
of  Ui«  Crj/ptoyatmia,  dsttlnguuiucd  from  the  thallofvns  by 
their  lublU  of  growth  aiutiuodc  of  Impregikatlon-  They 
have  true  BUfM  with  leafy  aptiendagea  (excepting  Ike  lie- 
eta*  and  luarchantla*),  and  the  embryonic  sac  it  Impreg- 
nated by  ttu<  snurmatntglda.  They  are  divided  Into  two 
group*  :  (a)  those  composed  wholly  tif  oellnlar  tissue,  the 
charae,  liverworts,  and  mosses ;  and  (fc)  those  in  which 
vnscnlar  tissue  is  present,  tho  form,  horsolalls,  plllworte, 
and  club-musee*.— The  age  of  acrogens,  In  grit,,  the 
I'arhooiferoua  era,  when  acrogen*  were  the  characterlstlc 
vcgctable  forma. 

acrogenic  (ak-ro-jcn'ik),  a.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  tho  acrogens. 

That,  under  Dt  conditions,  mi  analogous  mode  of  growth 
will  occur  In  f«'i»l»  "f  the  atramw  type.  ...  la  »huwn 
by  the  caao  of  Juutfrrinnnnia  tMrrata. 

II.  Sptmr,  ITin.  of  Wol..  f  1!M. 

a  erogenous  (a-kroj'e-nug),  a,  [As  aerotien  + 
-out.]  Increasing  bv  growth  at  the  summit  or 
by  terminal  buds  only,  as  the  ferus  and  mosses ; 
of  tho  naturo  of  or  pertaining  to  acrogeus. 

acrogTaphy  (a-krog'ra-fi ), ».  [<  Or.  uxpof,  at  the 
top.  +  -ypo^«j,  <  ypafciv,  write :  sco  araphie,]  A 
process  for  producing  designs  in  relief  on  tnolal 
or  stone  through  a  ground  of  finely  powdered 
chalk,  aolidiliod  by  nydraulic  pressure  into  a 
compact  mass.  A  deiijpi  t»  drawn  on  the  alliiutly  aliln- 
ing  white  anrtace  with  a  finely  pointed  bruali  raareed  allh 
a  gluUnoiu  Ink,  whlrh,  wtwn  ver  It  Is  applied,  untU*  Ulr 
particle*  of  chalk  ui  firmly  that  they  rvinain  atandlnc  In 
htack  riikgea  after  the  IntemHxtlate  white  Rpares  have  been 
rubbed  away  with  a  piece  of  velvet  or  a  Us  tit  brush.  If  the 
plate,  which  ha>  then  the  appearance  i.f  an  rnitrareil  wnod 
lluck,  la  di|>)ied  in  a  anlntluii  nl  MlUa,  a  iterwilype  cut 
or  an  electrotype  copy  can  lie  taken  from  It  to  he  nacd  for 
printiiut  with  type. 

acrokef.  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  A  Middle  English 
form  of  aeroolt. 

acrolein  (a-kro'lA-iu),  u.  [<  I.,  nerit,  sharp, 
pungent  (we  aerul),  +  olere,  xmell,  +  -in.]  A 
colorless  limpid  litjuld,  CHaCHCOH,  having  a 
disagreeable  and  intensely  irritating  odor,  such 
as  that  noticeable  after  the  flame  of  a  candle 
has  been  extinguishetl  and  while  the  wick  still 
glows.  It  la  the  aldehyde  of  the  allyl  aeriea,  aiul  I.  ■>!•- 
taineil  hy  diatilllnK  ulyierln  towlilrh  Held  r».la»<liiin  mil 
phate  rtrong  phonthorit-  ».  I<i  hw  l«n  aatdrd,  al«>  l.v 
tbe  dr>-  dUullaUoii  of  fatty  l«»lle«.  It  tarn,  with  a  ch  ar, 
lumlnnuR  flame, 

Mrolith  (ak'ro-lith),  h.  [<  L.  aeroHtka*,  <  Gr. 
a*f>6}iQoc,  with  the  ends  made  of  stone,  <  <u,jor, 
extreme,  at  the  end,  +  XiOue,  a  stone.]  In  fir. 
an  tin.,  a  sculptured  figure  of  which  only  the 
head  and  extremities  were  carved  in  stone,  the 


acrologic  (ak-iv-loj'ik),  a.  [<  neroJojrjr  +  -if. 
Pertaining  to  aerology;  founded  on  or  using 
initials ;  using  a  sign  primarily  representing  a 
word  to  denote  its  initial  letter  or  sound:  as, 
acrologic  notation ;  aerotogie  names. 

The  twenty-two  iiamea  [of  tit*  Semitic  letten]  are  oero- 
tMfie ;  that  U,  the  name  of  each  letter  hutfiu  with  that 
letter.  /mik  TiJirlne,  The  Alphabet.  I.  107. 

serological  (ak-rA-loj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  acro- 
logic. 

serologically  (ak-ro-loj'i-kal-i),  orfr.  In  an  ac- 
rologic manner ;  by  meana  of  aerology.  Itaac 
Taylor. 

aerology  (a-krol'o-ji),  ».  [<  Or.  inpoe,  at  the 
end,  +  -7.0)  ia,  <  'Atytn;  speak :  see  -ology.]  The 
use  of  a  picture  of  some  object  to  represent 
alphabetically  the  first  part  (letter  or  syllable) 
of  the  name  of  that  object.    Sco  aeroykony. 

A  polysyllabic  language  did  mit  lenil  ttaclf  an  reaitil)'  a» 
tile  Chlneac  b»  thin  anJatiolL    Aaronting  to  llalrvy.  the 
(of  effecting  tike  tranaltion  from  IdeogTania  to 
una)  wa*  olrereinne  by  tbe  adoption  of  the  power, 
nciple  of  Aeniom. 

Itaae  Taylor,  Tbe  Alphabet.  I.  4S. 

aerometer  (a-krom'e-»er),  a.  [<  Or.  inpoc,  at 
tho  top,  +  fjr/jw,  a  meBMure.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  the  specific  gravity  of  oil.  See 
oleometer. 

acromla.  a.   Plural  of  <wt»>ik<o». 

aeromial  (a-kro'mi-al),  a.  [<  acromion.]  In 
anat.,  relating  to  the  acromion..-  Aeromial  pro- 
cess, w  (i,-r  .r,         Acromial  thoracic  artery,  .v-e 

orrom  iof Aeroeir. 

acromioclavicalar  (a-kro'mi^.kla-vik'u-lar). 
A.  H  Nl*.  acromion  +  cfartcafo,  clavicle.]  Per- 
taining to  the  acromion  and  the  clavicle— Acro- 
mioclavicular articulation,  the  Joint  between  tlie  ro|. 
lar  boite  and  the  ahvahler  btade.  Acrgmloclavicular 
enta,  mperwr  and  inferior,  two  Bbrout  banda  which 
ion 


llgaiin 

join  tbe  acromion  and  the  t-laricle. 

acromiodoltoldous  (a-kro'mi-d-del-tol'd^-tts), 
m.  ;  pi.  acromiodeltouiei  (-1).  [NL.,  <  acromion 
+  Or.  rfrJrerirfw,  deltoid.]  A  muselo  of  some 
animals,  extending  from  the  acromion  to  the 
deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus,  corresponding  to 
an  acromial  part  of  the  human  deltoid  muscle. 

acromion  (a-krd'mi-on),  n. :  pi.  acromia  (-11). 
(NL.,  <  Gr.  annu/um',  a  by-form  of  axputna,  the 
point  of  the  shoulder-blade,  <  oxpac,  at  the  top 
or  end,  +  <w<oc,  tho  shoulder  with  the  tipper 
arm,  akin  to  I>.  umcru* :  see  humrrue.]  In  anat., 
the  distal  end  of  tho  spinoof  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade.  In  man  It  la  an  enlarged  prucewj. 
which,  oriidiiatiur  by  an  iuilependent  center  *^f  oaaiaca- 
tiun,  artieulatea  with  the  dlatal  end  of  tho  clavicle,  and 
Kivee  attaehtnent  to  part  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius 
niuaclea :  mmnxmly  called  the  oerauiuif  piwcw,  or  aen- 
iniwi  vrweai.  It»  relatiunt  are  the  name  In  other  tuani- 
inali  which  have  perfect  clavicle*.   r*ee  cot  nnder  trap- 


The  acromion  nrunw  .  .  .  forma  the  summit  of  tbe 
shoulder.  Qwriis,  Anatomy,  I.  91. 

acromiothoradc  (a-kro'mi-6-tli6.ras'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  inpitjuor,  shoulder,  +  Oitpat  (ttuxu.),  thorax.] 
Pertaining  to  the  shoulder  and  thorax.  Acro- 
mloUioraclc  artary,  a  branch  of  the  atillary  art-  r), 
aupplylnK  parts  alH^it  the  shocihler  and  Irreast. 

acromiotTapeziuB  i  a-kro'mi-o-tra-pe'xi-tt*),  «. : 
pi.  aeromwtrapezii  (-t).  [Xlt.,  <  acromion  +  fr«- 
pe;iu».]  An  intermediate  cervical  portion  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  in  s[>ei'ial  relation  with 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion, 
forming  a  nearly  distinct, 


acromonogrammatic  (ak'ni-mon'o-gra-mat'- 
ik),  a.  amis.  f<  Nr.  iijiof,  at  the  einf.  +  umn- 
))Muuaea^,  consi.tting  of  one  letter:  nee  sw««- 
grummatie.]  A  term  applied  to  a  poetical 
comport  it  Inn  in  which  every  verse  begins  with 
tbe  same  Idler  as  that  with  which  the  preceding 
verne  ends. 

Acromyodi  (ak'n>-iiii-o'di),  n.  pi.  [NL..<Gr. 
djcoor,  at  the  end,  +  ui\,  muncle,  +  ^vty,  song.] 
A  suborder  or  superfamily  of  passerine  birda, 
embracing  the  Osn'Nrv,  or  singing  birds  proper, 
and  characterized  by  having  the  several  intrin- 
sic sjTingeal  muscles  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  upper  bronchial  half-rings :  opposed  to 
ilemmytMii.  The  jm-at  niapwllv  of  Uie  I'tutrrr.  are 
Amwm*li.  ITIie  word  it  abu  lued  as  an  adjective  In  Hie 
expression  P&ttrtr 


acTopodlmn 

acromyodian  iak'r^-ini-4'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Acromyndt.)  t,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
.•fcroiwyndi  ,■  having  that  arrangement  of  the 
muscles  of  (he  syrinx  which  characterizes  the 
Aeromyodt:  as,  an  acromyotlmn  bird. 
II.  »■  One  of  the  Aeromyodi. 

acromyodlc  (ak'ro-mi-od'ik),  a.  [<  Aeromy- 
odi.]  Same  as  aeromyotlian. 

acromyodous  (ak-ro-mi'o-dus),  a.  Same  as 
acromyodian. 

acronarcotic  ( ak'ro-nlr-kot'ik),  a.  and  ».  [<  L. 
acrin,  sharp,  pungent  (aee  acrid),  +  narcotic] 
L  a.  Acting  as  an  irritant  and  a  narcotic. 

IX  a.  One  of  a  class  of  poisons,  chiefly  of 
vegetable  origin,  which  irritate  and  inflame  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  act  on  tbe 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  producing  stupor,  coma, 
paralysis,  and  convulsions.  Also  called  far- 
ro Hoy-acrid  or  atjreottcw-trri'fiisf. 

acronic.  acronlcal,  <i.  Sec  nero-ayrM. 

acronotlna  (ak-r9-n6'tin),  o.  [< /leroaofajf.]  In 
coiil.,  pertaining  to  the  subgenus  Acronotui. 

Acronotus  (ak-ry-n6'tus), ».  [XL,  <  Gr.  i^mr, 
the  highest  point,  +  vumf,  back.]  1.  A  sub- 
genus of  ruminating  animals  found  in  Africa. 
lktmali*  ( Jeronotnl)  bnbalm  is  the  tvpe.  Uam. 
Smith,  1927.— 2.  A  genus  of  beetles. 

Acronurid«  ^ik-r^-nu'ri-do),  n.  pi.  [<  Jctomm- 
ra.t  +  -Kf<r.]  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
referred  by  Guntber  to*his  Aran  thop  terygii  cot  to- 
*combriforme»,  having  one  dorsal  with  several 
spongy  spines  anteriorly,  one  or  more  bonv 
spines  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  the  teeth 
compressed,  truncate  or  lobate,  and  closely  set 
in  a  single  aeries.  The  specks  are  known  as  tartar- 
Jitb  and  eueprciu.  The  family  is  also  railed  AtnMhun 
itit  and  TeuthitMte.   See  tlnwe  words. 

Acronoms  (ak-r^-nu'nis),  n.  [XL.,  appar.  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  iium;  extremity,  +  oi'y«i,  tail. ]  A  for- 
mer generic  name  of  small  fishes  now  known  to 
bo  the  young  of  species  of  .a<M«f*Nra*  (which 
see). 

acronych  (a-kron'ik),  a.  [Also  written  acronye, 
acronic,  and  achronic,  by  confusion  with  adjec- 
tives in  -ic  and  with  chronic  and  Gr.  jrptJivjf, 
time ;  —  F.  acronyque  =  8p.  acronicto,  acrx'miot 
—  Pg.  acronico,  achronico  =  It.  acronico,  <  Gr. 
dxpdit'iof,  also  aApo»twroi'  and  dapownnoi,  at 
nightfall.  <  i*v»r,  at  tie  end  or  edge,  +  Hf 
(m*t-)  =  K.  night.]   Same  as  acrtmychat, 

acronychsVl  (a-kron'i-kal),  a.  [Also  written 
aeronyeal,  acronical,  etc.,  Anacronyrk ;  <  acronych 
+  -o/.]  In  astron.,  occurring  at  sunset:  as,  the 
acronychal  rising  or  setting  of  a  star :  opposed 
to  comnieal —  Acronychal  place  r  observation,  the 
place  or  observation  of  a  planet  at  Its  opposition  ;  so 
called  because  In  an  early  state  of  astrtwomy  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  planet  was  known  by  Its  acronychal  rising. 

acronychally  (a-kron'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an  acron- 
ychalmanner ;  at  sunset .    a  star  u  saM  to  rue  and 

set  ocruNyrAo/fy  when  it  rises  or  seta  as  the  sun  sets. 

acronyctons  (ek-r*-nik'tus),  a.   [<  Gr.  «».mn. 

roc:  see  tieroNycA.]   Same  as  acronyehal. 
axrook(a-kn>k'),/frr7).;>Ar.  as  twfe.orn,  [<  ME. 

acroke,  (a3,  prep.,  on,  +  erole,  crook.]  Awry; 

crookedly.    [Xow  rare.] 

Iliimhre  rrnncth  fyrst  a  ereo*  out  of  the  south  side  of 
York.  Caiion.  Deecr.  Britain  p  i«. 

This  (tear  goth  arrmt.       fdnfl.  Roister  IK.UteT,  Iv  3, 

Ubertle  ys  Uiing  that  women  loke. 
And  truly  eU  the  mater  is  aemcv. 

Covrt  af  l*}r<,  I.  37s 

acropetal  (ak-mp'e-tal ),  a.  [<  Gr.  an/m;  the  top, 
+  L.  ttetcrr,  seek.  Cvf.  crs/rtyiefa/.]  In  not.,  de- 
veloping from  below  upward,  or  from  the  base 
toward  the  apex ;  basifugal. 

acropetally  (ak-rop'e-tal-i),  adr.  In  an  acrope- 
tal manner. 

The  lateral  shcwU  which  nonnally  arise  Mow  the  grow  - 
Ins  a|wv  of  a  iixittier-shoot  are  always  arranged  rtrro;»- 
latin,  I'kc  the  l«a>,*,  .Sac*^,  H„iany  ttrans  ).  p  i:  i 

acrophonetic  (ak'n'i-pho-net'ik),  a.  [Kocroph- 
ony,  after ;jAo«e fie.]  Pertaining  to  ncrophony 
(wliich  see). 

acrophony  (a-krof 'o-ni),  w.  K  Gr.  n/.,,or,  at 
the  cud,  +  -Ouwfl,  <  furfj,  ffouna.]  In  the  de- 
veloiuiieiit  of  alphatsetie'  writing,  the  use  of  a 
symbolic  picture  of  nn  object  or  idea  to  repre- 
sent photietu'tillv  the  initial  syllable,  or  the 
initial  sound,  of"  the  name  of  that  object  or 
idea;  us  in  giving  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph 
for  rt'7cr,  good,  the  phonetic  value  of  tie ,  its  first 
syllable,  or  of  s,  its  first  letter.    See  aerology. 

axropodiom  |  ak-ro-p6'di-um>,  n.;  pi.  <irrn/>orfi<j 
(-»).  [<Gr.  Asvwc,  at  the  top,  +  troeW.  dim.  of 
To/f  (troii-)—  E.  foot.]  I.  In  soiil.,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  whole  foot.  Brande. —  2.  In  or- 
nith.,  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  ao- 
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rndartt/lHiH.  n/ittle  used  in  either  of  those  two 
senses.]  —  3.  In  art,  an  elevated  pedestal  bear- 
ing a  statue,  particularly  if  raised  from  the 
substructure  on  supports  or  feet ;  the  plinth  of 
a  statue  or  other  work  of  art,  if  resting  on 
feet,    h'.'i.  Guillaume. 

acropolis  (a-kron'«)-li»),  n.  [U,  <  Or.  aitp6iroXtt, 
the  upper  city,  <  Savior,  highest,  upjser,  +  xAaic, 
a  city:  see  police.]  The  citadel  of  a  Orecian 
city,  usually  the  site  of  the  original  settlement, 
and  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  the 
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surrounding  country.  Whrn  the  clir  spread  licyund 
feu  earlier  llmita,  the  acro(>olLs  was  generally  cleared  of  ita 
inliaiillanta  and  held  tarred  lo  the  divinities  of  the  state, 
whose  temples  were  upon  It.  The  acropolis  of  Athens 
contained  the  most  splendid  prodoctlima  uf  Ureek  art,  the 
rarthenon,  the  EifcbUieiim,  ami  the  rropyla-a, 

acTOsarcarn  (ak-ro-ssr'ktim),  n.  ;  pi.  ncromrm 
(-k|).  [Nli.,  <  (ir.  A«f«c,  at  the  end,  +  o-npf 
leapt-),  flesh.]  A  name  given  bv  Desvaux  to  a 
berry  resulting  from  an  ovary  with  adnate  calyx, 
as  in  the  currant  and  cranlierry. 

acros&urus  (uk-ro-sA'nm),  «. ;  pi.  acromiuri 
(-ri).  fNlfc,  <  Gr.  i*t"K,  extreme,  +  oatf**,  a 
lizard:  see  Ma«rtk«.]  An  extraordinary  fossil 
reptile,  with  30  or  40  teeth  and  a  broad  cheek- 
bone process,  occurring  in  the  Triaasie  sand- 
stones  of  southern  Africa. 

Acrosoma  (ak-ro-so'ma),  n.  [XL.,  <0r.  uk/jov, 
top,  peak,  extremity,  +  criuui,  body.]  A  genus 
of  orbitelarian  spiders  of  the  family  Kpeiriitar 
(or  tinttracattthiair),  having  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
domen prolonged  into  immense  horns,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  a  tropical  genus  with  many 
species. 

acrospire  (ak'ro-spir),  h.  [Formerly  aker-, 
acker»/nrr;  <  dr.*  aay/of,  at  the  top,  +  <r?t<f>a,  a 
coll,  spire,  >  L.  spira,  >  E.  spire,  q.  v.]  The  first 
leaf  which  rises  above  the  ground  in  the  ger- 
mination of  grain;  also  the  rudimentary  stem 
or  first  leaf  which  appear*  in  malted  groin;  the 
developed  plumule  of  the  seed. 

acrospire  (ak'ry-splr),  r.  i.j  pret.  and  pp.  aero- 
spired,  ppr. aerospirimj.  [Formerly aker-,  acker- 
spire;  from  the  noun.]  To  throw  out  the  first 
leaf ;  sprout. 

acrospired  ( ak'ro-apird),  p.  a.  Having  or  exhib- 
iting the  ocrospire:  especially,  in  malt-makiiui, 
applied  to  the  grains  of  barley  which  have 
sprouted  r»  for  as  to  exhibit  the  blade  or  plu- 
mule-end, toother  with  the  root  or  radicle. 

acrospore  (ak'ry-epdr),  a.  [<  Or.  aurmc,  at  the 
end,  +  ovoyxi,  seed:  see  «/>orr.]  In  bot.,  a  form 
of  fruit  in  Peronospora.  a  genus  of  microscopic 
fungi,  borne  at  the  r:.da  of  erect  simple  or 
branching  filaments  of  the  mycelium.  The  term 
hi  also  applied  generally  to  the  is  pn«hk-tlve  organs  of 
fungi  when  they  are  developed  at  tho  apex  o(  the  nuitlier 
eel]  or  •imrophore. 

acrosporous  (a-kros'py-rus),  a.  Having  spore* 
miked  anil  produced  at  the  tips  of  cells:  applied 
to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which  fruit  fa  formed 
in  fungi.    For  the  other  method  see  ascigerous. 

across  (a-kroa'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  ami  prep. 
[<  late  ME.  aeros  (also  in  cro**,  and  in  matter  of 
a  m>*);<«:'  +  cross.']  I.  orfr.  1.  From  side  to 
side;  in  a  crossing orcrossed manner;  crosswise. 

Who  collt  luc  villain?  breaks  my  pate  acromt 

S*ak.,  Ilamlet,  IL  t 
Willi  anilt  armM, 
lie  SimI  reAectlna  on  lilt  country's  I  oat.  brnkrtu 
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[In  the  exclamation,  "flood  fatth,  aeroi!"  Mori.,  AIU 
Well,  II.  1.  the  allusion  ts  to  striking  an  adversary  eroaa. 
wiac  with  the  tpear  In  tilting  Instead  <il  by  throating,  the 
former  l*ni  IHT  iNWlalderrd  disgraceful.] 

2.  From  one  side  to  another ;  transversely:  in 
a  transverse  line:  as,  what  is  the  distance 
across t  I  came  across  in  a  steamer. 

At  a  descent  Into  it  |eavcm  of  Vauelutel  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  from  the  brink  where  we  atond  waa  a  pool  of 
water,  |*trhapa  tliirty  feet  or/no*. 

C.  D.  Wantrr,  Roundabout  Journey,  ii. 
8.  Adversely  ;  contrarilv  :  as,  "  things  go 
across,"  JUir.jor  Mags.,  p.  344.-  To  break  serosa. 
In  liltiH'j,  to  allow  one's  spear  by  uwkwardnem  to  t>e  broken 
ai-niw  the  laxly  of  onv'a  adversary,  Instead  of  by  Uie  push 
of  the  point. 

One  said  he  brakr  arm—.  Sir  }'.  .s'ufivy. 

XX.  prep.  1 .  From  side  to  side  of,  as  opposed 
to  <!/«"//,  which  is  in  the  direct  Ion  of  the  length; 
athwart ;  quite  over :  ok,  a  bridge  la  laid  aerons 
a  river. 

IThe  boj>]  w  ill  giTlown  on  one  tide  of  Iheyaelil  .  .  .  and 
bob  up  on  the  other,  almoat  before  you  have  time  to  ran 
am**  the  ileek.  I*a*lii  hraAiry.  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  1.  IL 
2.  Transverse  to  the  length  of ;  so  as  to  inter- 
sect at  any  angle:  us.  u  line  passing  «<to*»  an- 
other.— 3.  Beyond;  on  the  other  side  of. 
U  love,  we  two  shall  u«  no  longer 
To  laud*  of  auaimer  tfixa  the  ass, 

TrrtMitMitu,  llai.) . 

Across  lota,  by  the  ahorteat  way :  by  a  short  cat.  |ColhK]. ) 
—  To  come  across,  to  meet  or  fall  in  with. 

If  I  cwnir  arrow  a  real  thinker,  ...  I  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  tlltiiui  -lill  for  a  while  aa  rum  li  as  anotttaT. 

O.  »'.  /Mum,  Tho  Profeaaor,  I. 

acrostic1  (a-kros'tik),  u.andn.  ,[=F.  aerwttieJte 
=  Hp.  Pg.  It.  acro»lieo,  <  Gr.  aayxxmrior,  ax(m- 
ar'X't,  an  acrostic,  <  oaymr,  at  tho  end,  +  orifof, 
row,  order,  line,  <  oTrirrrf  (-^  *oT<r),  go,  walk, 
march,  go  in  line  or  order,  s  AS.  ttiaitn,  E.  «fy3, 
go  up.  The  second  element  would  prop,  be 
■xtirk,  as  in  di*tieh;  ft  has  been  assimilated  to 
the  common  sufhx  *'o.]  I.  n.  1.  A  composition 
in  verse,  in  which  the  first,  or  the  first  and  last, 
or  certain  other  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  in  or- 
der, form  a  name,  title,  motto,  the  orderof  the 
alphabet,  etc. — 2.  A  Itebrewpoem  In  which  tho 
initial  letter*  of  the  line*  or  stanzas  were  made 
to  run  over  the  letter*  of  the  alphabet  in  their 
order.  Twelve  of  the  Psalm*  are  of  this  charac- 
ter, of  which  Psalm  cxix.  is  the  best  example. 

XX.  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
taining aa  acrostic:  as,  aerottie  verse*. 

acrostic-f  (a-kros'tik),  n.  V <  aerotu  (eroxsrtl, 
crost).  confused  with  aerontiel. J  Crossed;  fold- 
ed across ;  crossing.  [Rare.] 

Hut  what  melancholy  sir,  with  aenuftc  anus,  now 
comes!  VtwWt*),  Family  of  Unre,  I*.  4- 

acrostical  (a-kroa'tl-kal),  a.  Saraessfierosfic'. 
[Kare  or  utilised.] 

acrostically  (a-kros'ti-kal-l),  ailr.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  acroslii1. 

acrosticism  (a-kros'ti-«ixm),  w.  [<  acronlie^  + 
■ism.]  Acrostic  arrangement  or  MHMwli 
acrostolium  iak-ro-«to  li-um),  «. ;  pi.  acrotMiti 
(-$).  [NL.,  <  Or.  inpoaTtuuov,  defined  as  the 
same  aa  aaMtarov,  L.  apluttre,  which,  however, 
referred  to  the  stern  of  a  ship  (see  aplustre) ; 
also  the  gunwale  of  a  ship,  prop,  the  extremity 
of  the  ship's  beak ;  <         at  the  end,  +  oni/of, 

a  ship's  beak. 
J  \  an  appendage, 
prop,  arma- 
ment, equip- 
ment, <  oT//- 
SkcMk  arrange, 
equip.]  Ail 
ornament,  of- 
ten gracefully 
curved  and 
elaborately 
carved,  surmounting  the  bows  of  ancient  ships. 
These  ornaments  frequently  ftsun  d  among  tmphfeca,  as  It 
waa  customary  tor  the  victor  In  a  naval  combat  to  take 
theta  from  the  captured  ship*, 
acrotarsial  (ak-rxVtar'si-nl). «.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  acrotarsium. 
acrotarsitun  (ak-ro-tBr'si-um).  w.;  pi.  aerolar- 
sia  (-H).  [NI».,  <  (Jr.  anpoc,  at  the  top,  +  rnpoic, 
the  sole  of  the  foot:  see  tartun.]  1,  In  root'., 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tarsus ;  the  instep  of 
the  foot. — 2.  In  orititk.,  the  front  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsus,  this  segment  of  the  limb  being 
called  tarrtui  in  ordinary  descriptive  ornithol- 
ogy. (The  terms  arropodittm,  arrotarrium,  and  acredrtc- 
t A/tutu  have  varying  senses  with  different  writers,  or  as  a|> 
pllcsl  to  dilfen-nt  anlmala ;  |rroperly,  the  first  of  these  covers 
tho.tla-rtwo,  asn  w  lwde  Includes  the  parts  of  which  it  coll' 
aiata.    They  are  little  use"!  in  any  sense.    See  iamt*.) 

acrotolentic  (ak'ni-te-lu'lik),  h.  [<  Or.  anpo- 
rr>riT(m',  the  fag-end,  esp.  of  a  verse  or  poem, 
<  aapor,  extreme,  +  nvrm,,  end.]    Edict.,  auy- 


act 

thing  added  to  the  end  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  a> 

a  doxologv. 
acroter  (ak'ro-ter),  «.    Same  as  art>x>trriHtfi. 
acroteral  (ak-ro-te'ral),  a.    Kameas  aerotert>i!. 
acroteria,  «.    Plurafof  aeroUrium. 
acroterial  (ak-ro-te'ri-al),  a.    [<  aeroterinm.] 

Pertaining  to  an  acroterium :  as,  acroterial  or- 

nainents.    An  equivalent  form  is  acroteral. 


Acisacru. 

Hyootfcetic-il  testunttkin  U  Otc  gate  <rf  Ihe  Agt^s  of  At.V«iv» 
ArcbeevhK  At  Ataevi- 

acroterium  (ak-ro^te'ri-um),  ».:  pi.  acroteria 
(-§).  [L.,  <  Or.  aspuriifHor,  pi.  n«pur{>Na,  any 
topmost  or  prominent  part,  the  end  or  extrem- 
ity, in  pi.  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the 
angles  of  a  ]iediment,  <  <i«imr;>  extreme.]  1. 
In  elastic  arch.,  a  small  pedestal  placed  on  the 
apex  or  angle  of  a  pediment  for  the  support  of 
a  statue  or  other  ornament. — 2.  (a)  A  statue 
or  an  ornament  placed  on  such  a  pedestal .  (ft) 
Any  ornament  forming  the  apex  of  a  building 
or  other  structure,  or  of  a  monument,  such  as 


Acsaterliltn.—  Caasag Ic  Moaancsl  uf  l.rsicrule,,  Albras. 

the  anthemia  of  Greek  tombstones  or  the  dec- 
orations of  some  modern  architectural  balus- 
trade*.  Compare  tiMtefix.    Also  called  acrntrr. 

acrothymion,  acrothymlnm  (ak-nvthim'i-on, 
-uin).  n. ;  pi.  arrothirmia  (-g).  [XL.,<  Gr.  &*porf 
at  the  top,  +  Oi'pot;,  thyme:  see  fayiwr.J  In 
pathol.,  a  rugose  wart,  with  a  narrow  basis  and 
broad  top,  compared  by  Celsus  to  the  flower  of 
thyme.    Also  called  thymus. 

acrotic  (a-krot'ik),  «.  [Irreg.  <  Or.  a*p6rr/f,  an 
extremity,  <  ixpof.  extreme,  at  the  top,  on  the 
surface.]  In  pathol.,  belonging  to  or  affecting 
external  surfuces  :  as,  acrotic  diseases. 

scroti  Bin  (ok'ro-tixm),  «.  [<  (ir.  o-  jiriv.  + 
Kporoe,  sound  of  beating,  +  -i>»w.]  Iu  ywjf<i«/., 
absence  or  weakness  of  the  pulse. 

acrotomons  (a-krot'o-mus),  a.    [<  Or.  as) 
par,  cut  off,  sliarp,  abrupt,  <  tapai ,  extreme,  at 
tho  top,  +  -rouor,  <  rlpvtiv,  cut.]    In  mineral., 
having  a  cleavage  parallel  to  the  top  or  lrnse. 

acryl  (ak'ril).  h.  K«j<t(oWs)  +  -y/.]  In  rht  m., 
a  hypothetical  radical  (CH^CH-CO)  of  which 
acrylic  acid  is  the  hydrate.  * 

acrylic  (»-kril'ik),  n."  [<  acriit  +  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  acryl — Acrylic  acid, « llj '  H.os'll.  n 
imngent,  agreeably  tmiellfug  liutibl.  pnslueetl  t.%  (lie  oxi- 
dation of  acrolein.  Thb  aeld  is  muntdiasb',  and  it.  Hits 
are  very  soluble  In  water. 

AcrylUum  (o-kril'i-um),  w.  [XI...  appar.  <  lir. 
inpav,  extremity  (with  ref.  lo  the  liointed  tail), 
+  dim.  term.  WbVfW.j  A  notalile  genus  of 
guinea-fowls,  familv  SNmitlida:  lite  only  apeetea 
u  A.  ruffurinuiis  of  Africa,  havlug  the  beaal  and  u|iper 
1'srt  of  Ihe  neck  ncnih  nakad,  the  fore  pari  of  the  !...!> 
coveresl  with  elotigatesl  lalteetdate  featliera.  and  the  tail 
radntesl  with  long  acute  eentral  reetrftea.  The  genua  was 
MliM  h}  G.  R  lirar  In  tSMa 

act  (akt),  w.  [<  ME.  act  =  F.  aetc  =  Sp.  Pg. 
auto  and  acto  aa  It.  alto;  partly  (n)  <  1>.  nrfiiwi 
(pi.  acta),  a  thing  done.  esp.  u  public  tninsni-- 
tion,  prop.  neut.  of  arlut,  pp.  of  ugrri.  dot  and 
partly  {'<)  <  E.  ncfirs  (pi.  actiit),  n.,  the  doing  of 
a  thing,  performance,  action,  division  of  a  play. 
<  aaere,  lead,  drive,  impel,  move,  cause,  make, 
perform,  do,  =  0r.  u><rt,  lead,  drive,  do.  slccl. 
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act 

ilia,  drive,  =  Skt.  V  <V\  drive.  Hence  (from  L. 
agere),  exact,  rciiaet,  transact,  cogent,  exigent, 
agile,  agitate;  cogitate,  etc . :  nee  also  ake  —  ache1, 
acre,  atvrn,  agrarian,  agriculture,  etc.]  1.  An 
exertion  of  eni>rgv  or  f orco,  physical  or  mental  j 
anything  that  is  done  or  performed ;  a  doing  or 
deed  ;  an  operation  or  performance. 

Illuatrhitis  rtvt*  high  raptures  do  infuse.  Waiter. 

Nor  deem  that  art*  heroic  wait  mi  chance. 

LouvU.  Three  Mem.  1'oenia. 
2.  A  state  of  real  existence,  an  opposed  to  a 
possibility,  power,  or  being  in  germ  merely; 
actuality;  actualization;  enteleohy.  [Transla- 
tion of  the  (ireek  »'»<>;  <'a  and*  vrt>j.'xua.  J  TtVkoul, 
according  in  the  Aristotelian*,  la  the  act,  tint  !«,  la  the 
nuclei  hy  or  perfect  itevel.ipm.-nt  of  the  l~«ly.  No  ij.«t  u 
■Mil  to  Ixi  pure  act,  t..r  Aristotle  nay.,  '  There  mint  he  a 
principle  whose  cuae-ncc  It  >«  to  lw  »rtu»l  (at  v  oeoia  <».p- 
7t.«),  and  thia  la  by  man>-  writcra  understood  to  mean 
■whose,  casentr  la  to  Iw  active. '  In  the  phrase  in  art, 
therefore,  art,  though  properly  meaning  actuality,  is  often 
used  to  mean  activity. 

The  seeda  at  plants  are  not  at  Brut  hi  art.  but  In  poaal- 
t.ilily,  »  hat  they  aftcrwarda  grow  to  Ik.  Ih«*ec. 

8.  A  part  or  division  of  a  play  performed  con- 
secutively or  without  ft  full  of  the  curtain,  in 
which  a  definite,  and  coliervtit  portion  of  the 
plot  is  represented  :  generally  subdivided  into 
smaller  port  ions,  called  mw», — 4.  The  result 
of  public  deliberation,  or  the  decision  of  a 
prince,  legislative  body,  council,  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  magistrate :  u  decree,  edict,  luw,  stat- 
ute, judgment,  resolve,  or  award  :  as.  an  act  of 
Parliament  or  of  Congress;  also,  in  plural, 
proceedings ;  the  formal  record  of  legislative 
resolves  or  of  the  doings  of  individuals,  Acts 
an'  of  two  kind*:  (1)  nrtf-rat  or }mUu,  which  aru  of  gen- 
eral application  ;  and  <2)  iwieafi\  which  rrtatc  to  particular 
person*  or  concerns  A  law  or  atatute  proposed  in  a  legis- 
lative tiody,  then  called  a  bill,  becomes  an  art  alter  having 
Iwcit  paaacd  l>y  tiuth  branches  and  aigued  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer;  but  tn  a  few  \A  the  fulled  StaU'a  the 
governora  algnalure  ta  not  neceaaary.  Briliah  act*  are 
usually  referred  to  by  mentioning  them  simply  by  tlie 
re|mal  y  ear  and  number  of  chapter :  as.  act  of  7  and  a  Vict, 
c.  id.  American  acta,  particularly  acts  of  C^mgrewt.  are 
often  referred  to  simply  by  date :  aa,  art  of  May  tl.  Ink!. 
6.  In  universities,  a  public  disputation  orlecture. 
required  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  of  master. 
The  performer  ta  aaid  to  "keep  the  act."  Hence,  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  the***  and  examination  for  th«  degree  of  doc- 
tor :  at  Oxford,  the  occasion  of  tbo  complctiuii  of  degrees. 
So.  art  Auiutdy,  act  Jtatt.  The.  candidate  who  keeps  the 
act  la  also  himself  called  the  act.  In  medieval,  and  aomc- 
-  public  dchnuMj  of  a 
I  an  act. 

i  of  Aria  to  exhibit 

'{So! 

[such  a  lynopats  (crista),  stating  the  time  of  studies,  the 
acta  made,  and  the  degrees  taken  by  the.  candidate,  and 
dul>  aworn  to  hail  usually  l«een  required  In  tuUrentltlca 
ainoe  the  middle  a^naa.  ] 

I  paM  therefore  U>  th«  atatut*  which  ordalm  a  public 
art  to  be  kept  each  year.  Ttila  la  now  in  a  maimer  unite 
worn  i  n«t,  for  of  late  there  haa  not  been  a  public  art  above 
•  ■nee  It.  ten  or  twjlic  yeara ;  .  .  .  tbe  nut  one  we  had  wa» 
upon  the  glorious  peace  at  1712. 

Amount,  Terras  Flllua  (1721X  No.  xlvtl. 

6.  In  law,  an  instrument  or  deed  in  writing, 
serving  to  prove  the  truth  of  some  bargain  or 
trttit&nctiou ;  aa,  I  deliver  this  aa  my  ocf  and 
deed.  The  term  la  uaed  to  ahow  tbe  connection  between 
the  inatrimkenl  and  the  party  w|n>  haa  kIvcu  it  validity  by 
bit  ahnialure  or  by  Ida  lesal  aaaent ;  when  thua  jierfecteu, 
the  lnatruint'iit  uecumra  tbo  art  at  Ui*  partle*  who  have 
rI^ikhI  it  or  asae ote^l  to  It  In  a  form  required  by  law.  KJw. 
Lirinodvn. 

Jet*  havinc  a  letral  validity  are  ererywliere  reduced  to 
certain  forma;  a  certain  number  of  wiuicaaea  la  rrqulrvd 
to  prote  thcin,  a  certain  iiuMttrtratv  to  authenticate  them. 

Wviinv,  Introd.  to  later.  Law,  \  7i. 

7.  In  thcot.,  something  done  at  once  and  once 
for  all,  as  distinguished  from  a  mark.  Thoa,  juatl- 
hcation  ia  said  to  be  an  act  of  Ood  ■  free  irrmce,  but  aancti. 
licatiou  la  a  itwr*  carried  on  throotfh  life.—  In  the  act,  hi 
the  actual  performance  ur^cuniinMon  :  aald  eapedally^of 

Thta  woman  waa  Uken  In  adultery,  in  Me  very  art. 

John  Mil  «. 

In  act  to,  prepared  or  ready  to:  on  tbe  very  point: 


Po}#. 


4Uthrriiw  l»U  (IowIhk  iuW,  he  m!«xdcn1  to 

/»  act  to  »|H.-ak,  and  i^mL-vfiU  itn-tched  hi*  hunl. 


Hlw>*  dlrleluikjf  irltuicr*  at  iu.  n  Uicer  cnt 

in  »tt  fu  npiiliif.  Ttnt\\j4o\%,  lYinct-a»,  li. 

Act  of  bankruptcy.  *™  haukruut^.^  Act  of  faith, 

jtuto  -1>-  (r  swhlt'li  »-*»  >.— Act  Of  Ood,  in  fair,  a  ittn-.-t,  \U>- 
It  ii t,  FU'.lti-jn,  olid  ovLTwIit'lmliiit  ru'ltm.  of  natuh^l  furtnt. 

ii  iLi  rnitiil  ii* «t  \iy  iiuiiu.li  uHlity  have  Imtm  f(irt**-vii.«»r  If 
t<  rev-,  it,  i miltl  mi.  hy  human  rurc  iiml  hut..' 
•XHrd.  It  is  a  s.t*  HltU-li'iiM!  Umn  a>-tl>  m  tin  m<n -|H*rfi>rriiafin' 
i  f  i.  i.-'iitrii:t ;  nml,  tn  la-nvral,  im  n.im  I-  li< M  t*-tf;».| t>  t>-»(r.  n- 
f  i- -li  f it  ininrd-*  ut  »hU  li  *m  U  m  io,  t.i-l  u-;,*,  .|it\  i  tl>  tin- 
Liiu.-M*.  r\i  i  pt  hvFjavt-ul  aunn ii»t  lit  Act  Of  grace,  att-nu 
»•  iiin  tinir-.  ji[i[i1|i-x1  t*>  a  m  rnl  paritnii  or  the  t'-ii'linw  nr 
t  \ti  rivi. -ji  t.l  k-iiic  (jrtvil ul  the  U'Lrmr.tiiiii'.'f  it  tit-tt  n  i,'ii. 

lllfi  )'luUi»;  \A  AJSK-  \>V  thi-'  Iiumiltf  -'f  tll^  >"»«-p-l|.'U,  rtc. 

itct  Of  honor,  an  instrunitnt  Jtiiwn  h>  n  ti^tury  pulJit: 
nfttr  prvrU-at  u(  a  bill  ut  cacbuiigu,  wbervbjr  a  third  party 
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agrees  to  pay  or  accept  the  hill  tor  the  honor  of  any  party 
thereto  —Act  Of  indemnity.  !*e»  indemnify.  Act  In 
pals,  n  judicial  act  ]>rrfom»ed  out  of  court  and  not  re- 
corded. Sfo  J«H4.  Act's  bTMkfalt,  an  entcrtalnnient 
a  hU  h  from  early  tinier  liaa  been  Kiven  by  a  candldule  for 
a  uiiiierMity  decree  on  the  day  of  h^  inulini;  hia  act.  The 
act  for  maatcT  or  doctor  of  th<*ttutry  frequently  Unpotcr. 
Mi«tthecandlilal«  for  life  —  Act*  of  the  Apoatlea,  Hie 
title  of  the  nfth  l»jok  of  tin  New  Testament.  See  net*  — 
Acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition,  forma  of 
prayer  In  common  n>.-  in  the  Itonian  l  atliollc  tliurcb,  n- 
prcaaivc  of  the  internal  exeniw-r  of  the  virtue*  nam«<it  — 
Acta  of  the  Martyrs  seenc/d.  —Acta  of  Uniformity, 
thn-e  acta  for  the  rt^tfulatiuit  of  public  worship  paiwed  In 
f^lltland  In  1^4^,  I.V,I»,  and  Mtra.  «itilittinit  all  cicrcy,  In  the 
conduct  of  public  acrvice*.  to  use  only  the  Hook  of  <'om- 
mon  rSrayer.  —  Act  term,  the  last  tenn  c,f  the  unlTeralty 
year.— Balnea's  Act.  (n>  An  r.nirluh  atatute  c.f  1K4H,  treat- 
ing occeaMiriea  lief, -re  the  fact  ill  fcloliiea  like  princjpaU. 
and  permitting  aenarate  prosecution  of  acceaaurlea  after 
the  fact,  lb)  An  tUiitliah  atatute  of  \MV,  relutinir  to  ap- 
peala  to  tile  quarter  aeaalona.  —  Bank  Charter  Act.  See 
Bank  Art,  under  *nor.—  Berkaley's  Act,  an  F.niriuh  atat- 
ute of  1»^S  pnihlbitinit  the  aale  of  beer.  wine,  and  liquor 
on  Suudaya  and  holidiiya  belweeu  'A  and  f>  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon,  and  fn^in  11  o'clock  at  nUjtit  to  4  o'clock  the 
licit  nvmli*  Black  Act,  an  rnuliali  atatulv  of  1722 
10  tlw.  I.  c,  22),  ati  called  Im-.^uw  dt«iictH'd  ctfiuinally  to 
fciiiiprvM  a»N  icUtioiia  of  the  laalcta  t^'rwotia  c'allliiK  tlH-m- 
M'lvea  "Idiu-ka,"  It  made  felonlcH  certain  crime*  against 
the  game  lawa,  aeudlng  allon)n,oua  lettera.  dcrnahdillic 
money,  and  aimtUr  ottrnae*.—  Black  acta,  the  acta  of 
the  Scottish  l*arltnment  during  the  relirna  of  the  Brat  five 
Jameaea.  Mary,  and  Jamca  1 1.,  down  to  l.Vsii  or  1.V7. 
Tliey  were  ao  called  fp-im  the  eircumatance  of  their  being 
wrilten  ill  the  Old  rnxliah  character,  called  Uncle  Un,r. 

BovtU's  Act.  (t)  An  English  ataiute  of  lsou  aimplify- 
Init  proceedituni  in  petitions  of  rulit.  Also  known  aa 
Sir  B  a/ioul  Bariirt  Art,  and  lis  the  rrtitiant  cf  HuihU 
Art.  1W«X  (ti)  An  r.ngllih  ataiute  of  also  known  aa 
Cktef  Jurist  tkmtft  Art,  aliollabllllt  Ule  rule  by  which 

crc.llt..ra  could  hold  liable  a*  a  parUn  r  any  one  ahu  had 
participated  III  the  pr>itlt«  of  a  bualiieu  aa  p^flla,  irre 
apective  of  the  Intent  of  the  parties.  —  Burke's  Act  («) 
An  Engliah  aUtilte  of  17W  aUillahllw  n-rtaiil  oRIcm  and 
otherwise  artectln*  the  civil  estalillahment.  (ft)  An  Elut- 
li»li  •tatiile  of  177:i,  known  abo  aa  one  of  the  corn  lawa ;  It 
waa  one  of  the  lirat  ale]»i  toward  free  trade.  —  Burr  Act, 
a  atatute  of  Ohio,  of  1SUB,  directed  against  the  trcaannabl* 
acta  of  Aaron  Burr  on  tbe  Ohio  m  er.  It  waa  In  force  for 
one  year  only,  and  authorized  the  arrest  and  paniahmrnt  of 
all  peraon*  Blliiut  out  or  annuls:  nwrli,  or  enliadna;  aol- 
dlera,  etc..  within  the  SUte  of  Ohio  to  dlaturb  Ihe  peace  i>f 

tlw  l niteU  sut^-Ohlrteaa)  Act,  or  Chlnew  Etartrlo- 
Uon  Act,  »n  act  of  the  I  nllecl  KUtca  Conxrva*  of  1882, 
ISM.  aiuiieindliui  for  U<u  years  the  Immigration 
nlo  the  (  nlt«d  SUtea.  In  IWS  Ita  main  pro- 
.  j  continued  for  ten  yean.-  Camplsta  act,  in 
wedi^a..  that  act  of  a  thing  to  which  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  la  wanting,  aa  the  act  of  a  aabatance  In  re- 
aped to  IHaaeaahur  IU  attributes.  AijHiiuu.—  COTtmtgy 
Act)  an  Engliah  statute  of  1 1!7 1  agniiut  maiming :  ao  called 


on  the  occasion  of  an  aaaault  on  Hlr  John 
Coventry",  M.  P.    Dlngley  Act,  an  act  of  t'ongreaa  of  Is*, 
to  foster  tba  ahipping  trade  of  the  i  nited  otalea.— 1 
munda  Act,  an  act  of  (  ongresaof  March  22. 16 
lng  polygamy. — Elicit  act,  an  act  of  the  will  It. 
tlnguialied  from  an  iw)ieeo/<  act,  which  to  *oni*  movement 
of  the  liody  or  the  aotd  c,  .nac.in.-ii  t  upon  the  act  of  the  will. 

"  In  tnrtapk..  that  act  which  is 
.S'rofus.—  First  act.    See  en 


Aquimu.—.  

at  the  aanie  tlma  enaence. 

rrin/.— Hlnde  Falmer1*  Act>an  RngUali  ataiute  of  laou 
abolishing  the  prefereni'e  which  the  common  law  gave  to 
tbe  payment  of  specialty  debts  over  simple  contract  detits, 

ilclh 


lng  the  estates  of  deceased  ikthiIis  Hogarth's. 
1  Engliall  atatute  of  17»o  which  secured  the.  prop- 


in  arttiins 
Act.  an 

erty  in  engravings,  iiriiits  etc..  to  their  dealgnera  or  In- 
ventors, and  to  tho  widow  of  William  Hocarth  the  property 
in  hia  works.— Immanent  act,  one  which  remains  within 
the  agent,  and  does  not  constat  In  an  effect  produced  on 
aomethltig  else  —  Imperate  act  Kee  eficit  art.—  ta- 
fonDant  act)  In  ikWa;iA.  ,  the  p<-rfcctlon  of  passive  or  sub- 
jective power;  that  act  l*y  which  matter  rrxvivca  a  qual- 
ity or  form  In  the  Aristotelian  sense.—  Jekyll'a  Act,  an 
Kngtlah  statute,  of  17:W  directed  against  the  aale  of  aptritu- 
ona  liquors.  —  Lands'  Clauses  Act,  an  Engliah  atatute  of 
lS4i  and  u  Vict.  e.  IS)  rcgulutlng  the  taking  of  jnivate 
property  for  puldfc  use  by  coriairalloua,  etc.  —  Lee  man's 
Act,  an  Engliah  atatute  {30  vicL  c  2D)  declaring  con- 
tracts for  sale  of  slocks  void,  uidcaa  the  numbering  of  the 
allures  orcertilk-atca,  or  the  name  of  a  registered  owner,  be 
specified  In  writing. -Lord  Aberdeen'!  Act,  an  English 
atatiitc  of  l&tb  carrying  Into  effect  a  treaty  with  Brazil 
for  Uie  regulation  and  final  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.— 
Lord  Campbell's  Act.  <«)  An  Kuitllah  atatute  of  1S46 
allowing  the  relatlvm  of  a  |ier»on  whose  death  has  tieen 
caused  by  negligence  or  wrongf  ul  .<u*t  to  recover  damages 
tlierefor.  Tbe  principle  of  this  act  has  U-cn  generally 
adopted  in  tile  t'nitetl  States  by  atatutea  alhiwlng  the 
executor  or  admhilstrator  to  aae  snd  recover  tlsmages  In 
such  a  case  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  wife,  husband,  or  next 
of  kin.  (4)  All  Ellgliafa  atatute  of  11*43  aa  to  defama- 
tion, ir)  All  Eligliah  aUlute  of  1*&  aa  lo  olwcenc  puMl- 
callona  -  Lord  Cranworlh't  Act   i»>  An  Eugllali  slat- 


i-l 


Iruatcea 

only  pro.  Mi  d  In 
of  tlwli  rlglitsordiilln 

to  , udowed  aclnMila- 
»ialn!c  of  WJ  (ii  ami 
w  rub-  Unit  I'lclmlr. 

hi  of  In1er.-t  or  i  rlrtii 


act 

Lord  Tenterdena  Act  («)  An  English  atatute  of  IfCflN 
liy  which  new  promises  rellir.1  on  to  revive  n  del>t  whicli 
ta  atatute  liarred  or  lo  ratify  one  coiitnai^ted  In  infancy, 
were  required  lo  be  hi  writing  and  aigned.  (6)  An  Eng- 
lish ataiute  of  1S3S  shortening  the  tinw  preacrllird  tiy 
the  ataiute  of  Uinltslloru  in  certain  caves.  McCulloch 
Act  »  atatute  of  Virginia.  March  2s.  Is:*,  designed  to  re 
duce  the  ami. mil  of  Interest  payable  by  the  Slate  of  Vir 
ginia  upon  ita  public  debt,  by  obtaining  Ike  consent  of 
the  bondholders  lo  such  reduction.— Pure  act,  In  m/hinA.. 
an  act  joined  with  is>  objective  nor  subjective  (tower  ;  that 
act  wIiom.  very  »*aetic«  jKMalbllit)  boolvea  Itsekiatenc^e 
In  all  Its  attribute* ;  <i.»1  —  Rlddleberger  Act,  a  Virginia 
atatute  of  l-«t  attempting  tn  reduce  the  bonded  dcht  and 
Interest  thereon  of  that  state,  on  the  ground  ttiat  tlie 
Slat*  of  West  Virginia,  which  liad  liern  can  ed  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, ought  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  debt.— Sec- 
ond act  See  enrryy.—  Sherman  Act  *n  set  of  t'ongreaa 
of  July  It,  1880.  illroi  ting  the  a.-<Totary  of  the  treasury  to 
purchase  monthly  s,.^0ii,ias>  ounces  of  flue  silver  hullion, 
or  Im  much  thereof  as  might  he  offered,  at  Uie  market 
rate,  not  to  exceed  91.00  for  3711  grains  of  fins  silver. 
Rcnea I  ltd  In  1833.—  SIT  Robert  Feel's  Act.  See  llaiJt 
Art,  under  t»i  n*.  —  Sir  William  Bovlll'B  Act  See  flu- 
till  t  Art,  aboTe.— BUlwall  Act,  a  New  York  atatute.  ul 
1M1  aboUshiiisT  Imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud  or  tort,  and  giving  nrocc--ding*  for  puuiahment  of 
fraudulent  debtors.  — TtVe  Lords'  Act.""  English  statute 
of  17M)  (32  Geo.  II.  e.  2S)  to  relieve  iniolvent  debtors  from 
imiprtsonmeul. —The  Six  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1819 
rratrlctlug  lli«  rights  of  public  aaaembly  and  military 
organisation,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.— TUden 
Act*  *rw  ^ork  atatute  of  1-17^  otherwise  known  a*  the 
»Vcu/(./*irM  A  e/,  gi  vlng  a  rivfl  remedy  to  Uie  Htate  fur  mal- 
versation by  municipal  or  county  ofllcers  aa  well  as  stale 
officer* —Transient  act,  one  which  consist*  In  Hue  pro- 
duction of  an  effect  upon  an  object  different  from  the  auh- 

Ject  Yazoo  Frauds  Act ih'         »'"'n  to  *  "talnte 

of  (H^irgia,  c.f  17S6,  tor  Uie  aale  of  a  vast  tract  of  paldlc 
lands, <..mi>rtung the  present  State  of  Mississippi  and  one 
lu.lt  of  Alalsama,  to  private  persons.  It  waa  declared  by 
a  atatute  of  the  next  year  to  be  null  and  void,  as  havlng 
hecn  fraudulently  enacted,  (r'or  noted  acta  on  particular 
subjects  aucb  aa  the  .triw.v  Art,  Ita nJrrt*t4ey  Aet,  etc.,  see 
the  qualifying  wonl  or  words.  See  also  arttrte,  tWfl.  >v 
fuie,  charier,  code,  rfer/re.  nfict,  h»ir.  nnfiwoisee,  perifioii. 
/iriirinnn.  aM(ufr.)=8]m.  L  defoin.  Art,  l)red.  Seonrliivi. 

SCt(akt),  r.    [<  L.  ncftwi,  pp.  of  <i</rrr,  lead, 
ilrive,  impel,  cause,  make,  perform,  Jo :  seo  aet, 
>i.l    I.  fron*.  1.  To  do,  perform,  or  transact, 
Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  «<f  her  earthy  and  abborr'd  conuiuwds. 

SiVa*  ,  Tcmpeat,  i-  1 

2.  To  represent  by  action ;  perform  on  or  as  on 
the  stajre ;  piny,  or  play  the  part  of ;  hence, 
feign  or  counterfeit :  as,  to  rtcf  NLaebeth  ;  to  ncf 
the  lover,  or  the  part  of  a  lover. 

With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.  DrydVn. 

3.  To  perform  the  office  of ;  assume  the  char- 
acter of:  aa,  lo  aet  the  hero.— 4f.  To  put  in 
action;  actuate. 


on  Man.  U.  M. 
What  aplrtt  afnf  the  party  that  raised  this  persecution, 
one  may  guess.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chrla.,  Int.,  lit. 

II.  iNfrans.  To  do  something;  exert  energy 
or  force  in  any  way:  used  of  anything  ?Apablo 
of  movement,  either  original  or  communicated, 
or  of  producing  effetrts.    SpoeificaUy — 1 


To 

movement 
as,  to  ncf 


tain 

ttle- 


ute  of  144X1  givitiit 
general  |*iwers,  such  as  arc  cu 
nKlita,  luorl gages,  and  *>  HU.  In 
(ft)  An  KngHvli  atalule  of  1»> 
Lord  Denman's  Act,  sn  Eiu 
Met.  c.  mi  aJiolMiInu  imtmis 
witnc*4ea  tfolii  t.  »llfyln»*  by 
—  Lord  Ellenbo rough's  Act, 

III.  c.  .r.>l  |.Uhl-t.lllK  ,.tT.->i>.  . 

Lvmlhurst's  Act  <"i  An  i. 

1. 1:itiu^  inairl.ic.  >•  within  the 
Kngtlsh  atatute  of  1M4  f-.r  • 

•  hf."  Illlll^  L..|.krTCI-rStil.lLH  t"  til 

llil.  n.lr.i.  iij  luakilii  IL'i  vc:ir» 
tin  abiwni'e  of  a  c.wtrollmg  ,1 
iintrunu  iil  >■(  lru-4.  Thb  act 
.n.r-r,  Chaywh  .4,-1  Lord  St  Leonard's  Acta,  Cngloh 
statute.  122  atel  VM.  ...  ami  2J  and  21  \  Ul.  c.  .») 
amending  the  law  of  propcrtj,  relieving  tru^t.ti.  ^1c- 


nn.t  tl..  |>  i~.ii  — Lord 
Uti  itstnteot  isHSInval- 
-liioltr.l  ,l,vr,,-c  f.Sj  An 
« f\  i:iu'  tin  liriq^'ny  „l 
s.  »  ..I  tl.,-  lAilh  .  njiiially 

U^lk'l    t-Vl.lrll.l:  tbl'Ifl't  in 

UrAti.-n  in  the  .ln^l  <-r 
km -wri  alv.  ioi  ilo-  Ine- 


put  forth  effort  or  ener 
or  agency;  beemployet 

vigiimualy  or  languidly;  he  is  acting  against 
his  own  interest ;  his  mind  acts  sluggishly. 
He  hangs  between  ;  hi  doubt  lo  art.  or  rest. 

l"oj.c.  Esaay  on  Man.  li.  7. 
Art,  art  In  tho  living  Present ! 

IjoHutetkir,  Psalm  of  LWe- 
You  can  diatinguiah  between  Indlvblnal  people  to  such 
anextenUhat  you  lutte^ general  Idea  of  how  a  given 
person  will  art  when  placed  In  glveii^ijjiun^aiH^  ^ 

2.  To  exert  influence  or  produce  effects;  per- 
form  a  function  or  functions;  operate:  aa, 
praise  acts  as  a  stimulant;  mind  acts  upon 
mind;  tho  medicine  failed  to  aet:  the  brake 
refused  to  ncf,  or  to  ocf  U|wiu  the  wheels. 

How  body  aet*  ufioii  the  impassive  mind. 

tJorja,  IHsfienaary. 
Man  artinrt  on  man  by  weight  of  opii.lou. 

t.i.icesim,  llrlltitatlon. 

3.  To  be  employed  or  opnr  :te  In  n  particular 
way;  perform  specific  duties  or  functions:  as, 
a  deputy  nefs  for  or  in  place  of  his  principal; 
he  refused  to  <tcf  on  or  as  a  member  of  the  eom- 

mittee.  Often  llac.l  sltll  ref,h  ll'.-e  to  ttie  Jierfonnanee 
of  ilutlca  by  a  tcni|Kirarv  aubatitllte  for  the  regular  Iflclllu- 
bent  of  anofllcr:  aa.  th^  Ik'lltriialit-gotrniur  will  orf  in  the 

Ntnwnce  of  the  governor.    See  ncliwy, 

4.  Tn  ii.'rfiirin  us  an  actor;  represent  a  char- 
aeter;  Jietire,  to  fi  igii  or  assume  a  part:  aa,  he 
arts  \\  ell ;  ho  i*  only  arlhig.    To  act  on,  lo  ai  t  in 

a.  i  ..I.  Ian  .■  with  :  r.^nLitc  hi,  •  u.tion  by:  aa.  lo  rtcf  cm 
tie  prill,  iple  .  •!  tin-  golden  nil.  ;  to  art  en  a  fall*  asalinip- 
1 1. -ti  To  act  up  to,  to  ci|ilal  in  a.  tion  ;  (HTtonu  an 
a-  li-.n  ..r  a  «•  rir*  ..f  a<  '.i..|i<  .  ..n.^iM.cidi'iit  to,  fulfil:  aa, 
he  l;a-     fe,l  i.,..      |,i,  ,  ivai.-,  in.  lit. 

Mr  i*  a  lush  ..f  -i  a  ■  T 1 1 1  - .  - 1 .  r .  ali.l  ilr^  V),  tn  the  sentl- 
nirlltn  he  J.rof.^..-*.  >7i-  n.^lrt.  SeleKil  tor  ^.  aloljll,  I.  2. 
-Syn.  -4.-f.  H\rk.  f'fer.lff.  Ihea..'  wordu  agr>-e  in  eE- 
prev,ini:  tbe  »u.-,^aful  cvcrlion  of  |*jwcr,  In  their  In- 
tranaltiv:  use  they  are  i 
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act 

•  ntceUcine  acts,  worts,  or  oy*rttu* ;  a  plan  iroris  or  op- 
mil*,  Where  they  differ,  ocf  may  moec  often  refer  to  r 
single  action  or  tn  the  simpler  forms  of  action  :  as.  a  ma- 
cllluc  sjorirs  well  when  all  iU  purU  net  Act  ma)-  also  lie 
tin-  ni»«st  Kcneral,  applying  to  persons  or  thing*,  the  oth- 
ers applying  generally  to  things.  Oi*mU  may  express 
tni-  rti*  re  elaborate  forma  of  action.  Work  may  express 
Uie  more  powerful  kuid*  of  action :  as,  it  icorkrd  u|mjii  Ilia 
mind. 

acta  (ak'tii),  n.  pi.  [L.,  ]>I.  of  actum:  seo  art, 
s.l  1.  Acta.  Specifically —  2.  Proceedings  iu 
a  legal  or  an  ecclesiastical  court,  or  minutes 
of  such  proc-ee.iiugs.  Acta  tor  Actus)  ApostOlO- 
rum  I  Acts  of  the  Apiittleal,  the  title  in  the  Vulgate  of 
the  fifth  hook  of  the  New  Testament.  -  Acta  MaTtyTum 
lActs  of  the  Martyrs),  contemporary  accounUof  the  early 
Oiristian  martyrdoms,  from  judicial  registers  or  report* 
of  ey*  witnesses,  or  aa  drawn  up  It)  the  ecclesiastical 
notartc-i ;  specifically,  tike  critical  edition  of  sach  acta  by 
Ui?  Benedictine  Ruuuu-t,  lint  published  in  ltseu,  and  the 
additional  collections  by  the  Orientalist  *tej>hcn  Asaemanl , 
lik  17*-.  —  Acta  8auctorum  i  A<  u  of  the  .SainUl,  a  name 
spplicd  generally  to  all  collecUolls  of  accounU  of  soiuU 
auil  lu&rtyra,  both  of  the  Bomiui  and  (Ircek  churches; 
specifically,  the  nanie  of  a  work  begun  by  the  BollandisU, 
a  society  ..f  JomiU.  In  1643,  and  not  completed  until  iKft. 
It  n.iw  consksu  of  sixty-one  folio  volume*.  Including  an  lii- 
■    published  In  137. V 
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artificial  (troop,  composed  of  the  L->plvA>rantMi  and  Cy- 
nWivini  or  Jfrtr*i)*V*r«iieAu 

Actian  (ak'ahi-iin),  a.  [<L.  Acting  (poet.),  also 
Actiaeus,  a..  <  Jcfiiiin,  Gr.  TkKTtm<,  lit.  a  head- 
land, <  dsrr;,,  a  headland.  Ci.  Aetaon.]  Helating 
to  Actium,  a  town  and  promontory  of  i 
in  Greeoe.- 


autloulty  at  Allium 
and  • 


AcUan  games,  games  held  from  reni 
ctluin  In  hum*  of  Apollo,  and  reorganli 


i  ,i , 

 A 

hit  naval  victory 
Aa  reniod- 


9(ak'ta-bl),a.  [<orf  +  -««r.]  Practically 
possible;  performable ;  capable  of  being  acted. 

Ia  naked  truth  oeiaMc  in  true  life  ? 

rranyion,  Harold,  111.  1. 

Mr.  Browning  aet  himaeU  to  the  composition  of  another 
aclabtr  play.  Tht  Crnlary,  XX III.  IW. 

Act«a<ak-te'll),  b.  [L.,  herb-christopher,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  leave*  to  those  of  the 
elder,  <  Or.  turrain, 
erroneous  form 
of  atria,  contr. 
ciatjJ,  the  elder- 
tree.  1  Agenusof 
herbs,  natural  or- 
der  /fVinKacuto- 
owr,  with  some- 
what deleterious 
properties.  The 

old-world  specie*,  A. 
tjAcala,  the  banc- 
berry  or  berb-chns- 
topher,  ha*  black 
berriea.  The  com- 
mou  form*  of  North 
America  with  red 
berriea  are  now  ooti- 
Ited  Buster*  Aim  ns»»ei,  tbowfa,  aldered  varlettea  of 

fciirtiH  pbutl  ami  fradtlav  taocnia.      the  aarao  apoctoa,  but 

the  whlU-berrtod  A. 
alia  b  kept  dlatlncC  In  the  Atlantic  atatea  thea*  are 
known  a*  red  and  white  ecAoaa  or  han*brrry. 

Actson  (ak-te'on),  s.  [L.,  <  Gr.  'Aarakiv,  in 
myth. ,  a  grandson  of  Cadmus,  who,  having  come 
accidentally  upon  Diana  bathing,  was  changed 
by  her  into  a  stag,  and  then  torn  to  pieces  by 
hi*  own  dogs.  Cf.  aaroiof,  on  the  coast,  <  oadj, 
a  coast,  headland,  edge.]  1.  The  representa- 
tive genus  of  the  mollusc  an  family  JcfrroNidtF. 
Originally  written  Actcon.  Montfort,  1810.  Also 
TormtteUa. — 2.  Agenusof  abranchiate  gastrop- 
odous  mollusks,  of  the  family  Ktgmda  (which 
»cc):  a  synonym  of  Klyna.    Oken,  1815, 

Actaonella  (a,k-te-d-neV|t),  n.  [IfL.,  <Artaxm 
+  -rlla. )  The  typical  trentis  of  ActaoHellitUr, 
containing  numerous  species  with  thick  conoid 
or  convoluted  shell,  short  or  concealed  spire, 
long  narrow  aperture,  and  the  columella  with 
three  regular  spiral  plaits  in  front.  Originally 
written  AeteoneUa.    WOrbumy,  18*2. 

actaonellid  (ak-te-6-nel'id),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  AettronclMtt. 

Actseonellid»  (ak-te-6-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XI j., 
<  AeUronctla  +  -itto.]  A  farailv  of  gnatrotiodi), 
Uking  name  from  the  genus  AetaoMlUi  (which 
ace). 

•rtecnid  (ak-te'on-id),  s.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Acttronidtr. 

Acta;onidj8  (ak-te-on'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NIj.,<  Actte- 
«*  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  tectibranchiate  gas- 
tropods, variously  limited,  bat  typified  by  the 
I  Actaon.  It  la  now  chiefly  reatricted  to  animal. 
•  In  thrlr  ahflllaand  liavlnu a  wldo  frontal  lobe  ter- 
1  t^rhlrwl  In  hroad  trtarufular  Wntaclea ;  uncinate 
I  teeth,  which  arw  numerotih.  nt-arly  unlfonn,  and 
arranK«l  In  arricai  dlrenrlng  from  thu  middle  ;  and  a  aab- 
<ylindrk-sl  apirsJ  «hcll  havlrur  a  iiduuiellar  fold.  The  llv- 
Ina;  incciea  are  of  una) I  *l«c,  marine,  and  elderly  tropical 
or  tnbtropical.  and  have  \<rtn  .llitrllitited  amonir  wneral 
rturrv  VunM-roua  fi»ll  »pe,-lcs  have  Ken  f-mnd.  Hie 
family  «  alio  known  under  the  nnnwj  rvniafr'/vfirlwlilcli 

act-drop  (akt'drop),  ».  In  a  theater,  a  curtain 
whiuh  i*  lowered  between  acts. 

Actenobranchii  (ak-ten-o-bruiiK'ki-i),  ».  pi. 
(XL..  <  Gr.  u-  priv.  +  KTtir  (arrr-),  a  cotub,  + 
/>>i}iuj,  gills.]  In  Macleay's  ichtbyological 
system,  one  of  five  primary  groups  of  fiiihuK, 
characterised  solely  by  the  branehia>  not  Ix-itig 
pectinated  like  those  of  most  fishes.    It  la  a  very 


•  eloped  by  Aiikubiu.  to 
■vcr  Antony  nwir  that  lo»n,  Sept.  2.  31  s.  <:. 
elod  by  the  Roinaiia  the)  were  celehrale.1  nery  four  yesra, 
and  l*c»mc  the  IWth  In  Imporui.c..  of  the  ereat  Greek  fee- 
Ural*.  Hence.  ^^mi«i  iirnr»,  year,  reckuonl  from  the 
era  of  the  new  Actian  icainc*.  ilninet  alao  i-allcd  Artum 
were  celi'iiratnl,  by  ■cualorial  d«vrv*.  every  four  year*  at 
Home. 

actlnal  (ak'ti-nal),  a.  K  Gr.  liar/c  (uat/»'-),  a  ray, 
+  •at.']  In  zooi. :  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  side  of 
a  radiate  animal  which  contains  the  mouth: 
equivalent  to  oral,  since  the  pole,  surface,  or 
aspect  of  the  body  whence  parts  radiate  is  also 
that  in  which  the  mouth  is  situated :  the  oppo- 
site of  abactinal  or  aboral.  The  actlnal  sldv  or«ur- 
face  may  lie  the  upper  one.  In  the  luual  attitude  of  the  ani- 
mal, aa  in  the  caae  of  a  •ea  anemone.  uhkli  la  II ted  by  IU 
abactinal  or  aboral  pole,  and  icrowa  upward ;  of  It  may  bo 
the  lower  one,  aa  lu  toe  c**v  of  a  itarflsn,  which  crt'cpa  uroin 
IU  actlnal  or  oral  surface.  In  a  acu-urcliln  of  more  or  Icaj 
gh>bular  ahape  nearly  the  whole  mpertlclea  u  artu\al. 

\  mouth  is  always  plnced  at  oik  end  of  these 
n  it  radiate  the  most  prominent  orsnuis.  In 
consequence  of  which  I  have  called  this  side  of  the  lM.Mly 
the  oral  or  acfiiidi  ares,  and  tile  opposite  side  the  aboral 
or  abactinal  area. 

i.  JjnMrir.rontrlb.  Nat.  Hist.  S.  A.,  IV.  m. 
Tho  mouth  [of  sea-nrcbinsl  Is  alwa)-s  situated  upon  the 
lower  or  acttnaf  aspect,  which  is  applied  in  pmeresalon 
to  the  aiirfac-c  upon  which  the  animal  moves. 

.STowJ.  .Vof.  //is<.,  I.  161. 

(6)  In  general,  having  tentacles  or  rays. 

The  onper  extremity  [of  members  of  the  irenus  ^rrinu| 
U  called  the  nrn'isaf  end,  since  it  bears  the  tentacles  or 
raya  Dana,  Corals,  p.  TL 

Actinellida  (ak-ti-nel'i-djl),  h.  til.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
oarif  (aitTtv- ),  ray,  +  dim.  -W/-t«  +  -idaJ]  A  fam- 
ily name  of  radi'olarians :  synonymous  with  As- 
trolophidida  (which  see). 
ActlnellidfB  ( nk-ti-nel'i-de),  it.  pi.  [NU,<  Aeti- 
nella  (not  used)  +  -W<r.]  A  family  of  acantho- 
motrous  acantharians  with  the  skeleton  com- 
posed of  a  varying  number  of  spicules,  which 
are  not  distributed  according  to  J.  M tiller's  law. 
actinenchyma  (ak-ti-neng'ki-m#)f  a.  [<  Gr. 
curric  (n«T<»>-),  ray,  +  fyxyp",  infusion,  <  ryxim, 
pour  in.]  In  fcvjf.,  a  name  that  has  been  given 
to  a  system  or  tissue  of  stellate  colls, 
acting  (ak'ting),  p.  a.  Performing  duty,  ser- 
vice, or  functions ;  specifically,  performing  the 
functions  of  an  office  or  employment  tempo- 
rarily: as,  an  acting  governor  or  mayor;  an 
acting  colonel  or  superintendent.  In  the  United 
stale*  there  U  ftciicrallv  some  ohVcr  of  lower  grade  legal- 
ly entitled  to  become  die  acting  incumbent  of  an  Impor- 
tant executive  office  during  a  temporary  vacancy  from 
absence  or  disability  of  thu  elected  incumbent  Tempo- 
rary vacancies  in  military,  Judicial,  and  minor  executive 
offices  are  usually  filled  by  aaiietiment  or  appointment. 
Actinia  (ak-tin'i-U),  n.  [NI*.,  <  Gr.  oat/c  (cWrv-), 
ray.]  1.  A  genus  of  xoOphytes,  belonging  to  tho 
Ilat&ata  of  Cuvier,  regarded  as  tho  type  of  tho 
order  JfntacorlcTnifl/fl,  subclass  Zoantharia,  class 
Jcrinojoa,  subkingdom  Calenttrata,  in  modern 
claasification.  The  body  b  cyllwlrtcal  and  Is  attached 
by  one  extremity,  the  mouth  ©ccupy'ng  tho  middle  of  tho 
upper  or  free  extremity.  The  mouth  la  surrounded  by 
concentric  circles  of  tcntaclce.  which  when  spread  re- 
semble the  petals  of  a  flower,  whence  the  popular  names 
animal-ilQifrri  and  m-osratmi  (which  trv).  They  are 
not  perfectly  radial  in  symmetn-,  the  common  polyp  of 
the  sea  shore.  A.  mcuintnyanlkrmam,  having  the  oral 
aperture  slightly  elliptical,  the  long  ails  lieing  marked  by 
a  tubercle  at  either  end :  the  animal  thus  presents  a  faint 
but  well  marked  Indication  of  bilateral  symmetry.  They 
move  by  alternately  contracting  and  expanding  theirhaaca. 
aod  by  their  tentacle*.  Tlie  species  are  ofu-n  of  brilliant 
used  » 


ActinidjB  (ak-tin'i-de),  n.pl 
idrr.    ./.  />.  Dana,  1M46. 

actinifornKak-tin'i-form  orak'tin-l-form),  a.  [< 
Or.  d*Ti(  (uativ-),  ray,  +  Ij.  -/orww^  forma,  form.] 
Haviug  a  radiated  form ;  resembling  an  actinia. 

Actinllrlm,  ActLnlada  (sk-ii-ni'i-de,  -a-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Actinia  +  -iiUr,  -adct.]  The  sea- 
anemones  or  animal-flowers  proper,  regarded 
as  a  family,  having  as  type  the  genus  .^rfisict, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Hetianthoida  or 
ilalacodermatu,  of  the  class  AcUnosoa.  It  con- 
tains numerous  genera  and  species.  See  Acti- 
tu>2oa.    Also  WTitten  Actimdir. 

actiniochrome  (ak-tin'l-A-krdm),  n.  [<  Or.  a*. 
T<((iiKTt»-),  ray  (see  ocfisiuwt),  +  xp^fa,  color.] 
A  red  pigment  obtained  by  Moselcy  from  some 
specimens  of  fiunotto  crtutu*,  one  of  tho  Ac- 

flMVUOrt. 

actinism  (ak'ti-nixm),  n.  f<Or.  ajcric  (iaTr^), 
niy,  +  -/#w.]  If.  The  radiation  of  heat  or  light, 
or'  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  radiation  of  heat  and  light. — 
3.  That  property  of  light  which,  as  mar  be 
seen  in  photography,  produces  chemical  com- 
binations and  decompositions,   a  pencil  of  ray*. 

inpoaed  by  refraction  through  a  prism,  is  found 
_  three  properties,  vix.  the  healing,  the  lumi- 
nous, and  the  chemical  or  actinic.  II  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  ae  Utile  property  belonged  peculiarly  to 
the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  siwt  truni.  beginning  with 
tlie  violet  and  extending  far  layoivd  the  visible  spectrum ; 
It  Is  now  known,  however,  that  the  different  rays  differ 
essentially  only  In  their  watcOengUui,  and  that  tlte  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  light,  ur  chemical  action  observed  depend 
upon  the  surface  on  which  the  rays  respoctlnely  fall.  The 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  acts  especially  on  the  sensitive 
silver  salt*,  but  tho  chemical  decomposition  of  the  caihon 
dloxld  (tlSj)  in  the  atmosphere  Involved  In  the  growth 
of  vegetation  takes  place  most  actively  under  the  action 


of  the 


colors :  many  of  Uiem  are  i 


i  food.   8ce  jiefi»a;oa. 


2.  [(.  c.)    An  animal  of  the  genus  .-ft ttitiVi  or 


.  Ictiuiida: 


family  Acti 

Actiniadje,  n.  pi.  See  Actimidtr. 
Actiniarla  (ak-tin-i-a'ri-^),  m.  pi.  [NU,  <  Ac- 
tinia +  -aria.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  class 
Actino:oa,  containing  the  sea-anemones,  and 
nearly  equivalent  to  tlie  order  Malacodrrmata. 
actinic  (ak-tin'lk ),  a.  [<  Or.  iaric  (aicrti-),  a  ray, 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  actinism ;  having  the 
property  of  actinism. 

The  so-called  aeo'n'r  ray*,  which  were  dliu-overed  by 
their  «f«el»l  activity  In  ronmi'tion  with  the  earlier  puw- 
t»jgraphlc  pro«>-**'^,  Uit  which  can  now  U-  changed  into 
vifcliilc  mys,  ore  nw-rcly  vibrations  too  rnpiil  to  utleet  the 
eyes.  roif,  Light.  |  X 

Actinic  prooeas,  a  uviierl.-  name  for  any  photoeraphic 
pri»>-s;  hitfilkulli,  tiny  |»liMtn.(  lumilnu  |.n^cr«s. 
actinically  fak-tin'i-knl-il,  adr.  As  regards  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sun's  mys. 

The  light  which  finally  emerge*-  however  much  cor 
acri/iie,i«.v  weak. 


of  the  yellow  rays ;  and  uiMler  proper  « 
tograph  of  even  the  ultra-red  rays  at  the 
the  spectrum  may  he  obtained  on  a 
with  silver  bnwnld- 

actininm  (ak-tin'i-um),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  o«T<f  (n«- 
nc-),  ray.]  A  supposed  chemical  element  found 
associateu  with  zinc.  Its  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties  have  not  been  fully  investigated. 

actino.  [NL.,  etc.,  <  Gr.  dsr.f  (daTiv-),  ray:  see 
actinic]  An  olement.in  scientific  compounds 
of  Grook  origin,  meaning  raj-.  In  chemical  com- 
pounds it  represents  specifically  actinism. 

Actinocheiri,  «.    See  ActinocMri. 

■Ctlno- chemistry  (ak'ti-no-kem'is-tri),  n. 
f<  ac  tin-ism  +  chemistry.]  ' 
lation  to  actinism.    See  < 

Actinocnirl  (ak'ti-nd-ki'ri),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aarir  (uativ.),  ray,  +  X''P>  hand.]  An  order  of 
fishes  naving  six  unpaired  and  one  pair  of  baailar 
bones  supporting  the  pectoral  fin,  and  all  ar- 
ticulating with  the  scapula.  IUonly  known  repre- 
sentatives form  the  extinct  fs  " 
I  pper  Creuscei 
HcftNocAein. 

ActinoCTinldasfak'U-no-krin'i-deJ.a.pJ.  [NL., 
<  Actinacrinus  ■+  -ida.]  A  family  of  encrinitea, 
or  fossil  erinoida,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Ao- 
tinocrinus. 

actinocrinite  (ak'ti-no-kri'nit),  n.  [<  Actino- 
crinus  +  -itc?.]  An  encrinite,  or  fossil  crinoid, 
of  the  genus  Actinocrinus.  [By  error  some- 
times spelled  acttitomfc.] 

Actinocrinns  (ak'ti-nd-kri'nns),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
daric  (aaT<i>-),  ray,  +  Kpivov,  lily:  see  crtaoin*.] 
A  genus  of  encrinites,  or  fossil  crinoids,  re- 
ferred to  the  familv  Encrinida,  or  made  type 
of  the  family  Actinocrinida.    L.  Agatsiz,  1834. 

actlno-electriclty  (ak'ti-nOMS-lok-tris'i-ti),  >i. 
I  <  rtcfis-i»n»  +  electricity.]  Hectrici" 
in  a  body  (e.  g.,  rock-crystal)  by  . 
radiation.  Uankel. 

ActillOgaatra (ak'ti-no-gas'trft),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dATif  (u*Tfi>-),  ray,  +  yao-nju,  belly.]  In 
llaeckel's  classification,  a  subclass  of  Aslerida, 
containing  those  starfishes  or  sea-stars  which 
have  the  gastric  cavity  radiated,  whence  the 
name. 

actinograph  (ak-tin'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  oirrrr 
(darn1-),  ray.  4-  ypa^tiv,  write.  Cf.  Gr.  dgTow- 
ipafia,  a  treatise  on  radiation,  of  same  forma- 
tion.] An  instrument  for  measuring  and  re- 
gistering the  variations  of  actinic  or  chemical 
influence  in  the  solar  rays.  The  Intensity  of  this 
Influence  bean  iio.llrect  relation  to  the  i|unntlty  of  light, 
but  varies  at  dlrtVrcut  perioda  of  tlie  day  mid  of  the  yenr. 
There  are  scleral  f  inn»  of  actimncraph,  all  of  II"  111  Uklng 
the  same  teat.  nam.  ly,  the  depth  of  the  blackening  effect 
of  chemical  rn.n  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sensitive  piece  of 
lK«|»  r  f..r  a  given  time. 

actlnold  (nk'ti-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  fin-rivoeityc.  < nsric 
(riard'.),  niy,  +  tuiof,  fonn:  see  -oid.]  Having 
the  form  of  ravs ;  resembling  a  I 
spieuously  radiate:  as,  the  a 
ecbiuodcrms. 


igui 


by  Google 


Actlnoida 

>  (ak-ti-noi'da),  it.  pl.  [NL. :  see  acii- 
tioki.]  Same  as  Aclinozoa. 
actinolite  (ak-tin'6-lit),  n.  [<  (Ir.  aurtr,  (d*T<f-), 
ray,  +  Woe,  atone.])  A  radiated  mineral,  called 
bv  Werner  atrahUtein  (ray -stone),  consisting  of 
silicates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  it  la 
a  variety  of  ainphlbole  or  hornblende,  uf  a  green  color,  and 
having  a  columnar  to  111 i runs  structure.  Also  called  orti- 
notr.  -Actinolite  schist,  a  roctMoorphle  rock  cuittistUut 
ftrlnclpally  of  actinolite,  with  anadmlitureof  mica,  qo&rtf, 
or  fcMspur  :  It*  texture  is  slaty  and  foliated. 

actinolitic  (ak'ti-no-lit'ik),  a.  Like,  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of  actinolite. 

actinology  (ak-ti-nol'p-'Ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  axri<  (ua- 
riv-).  ray,  +  ~~M),a,  <  ;.<>«»•,  speak:  see  -oiogy.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  investigates  the 
chemical  action  of  light. 

actinomar*  (ak-tin'y-tner),  n.  K  Gr.  iurric  (o*- 
r»>-),  ray,  +  plpo^,  a  j>art,  <  iitijtra&m  'prp),  di- 
vide.]  One  of  the  radially  symmetrical  parti- 
tlonsordivislona  of  a  sea-anemone,  coral-polyp, 
or  other  actinoxoaii. 

actlnomeric  (ak'ii-n6-mer'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
an  actinomere;  hnving  actinomeres;  being  di- 
vided into  radiated  parts. 

actlnometer  (ak-ti-nom'o-ter),  n.  [<Or.  oktIc 
(oath.-),  ray,  +  ptrpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  radia- 
tion. 

actlnometrlc  (ak' ti-no-met'rik),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  actinometer,  or  to  actinom- 


(ak'ti-no-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
us  nctiiutmctric. 

actinometry  iak-ti-nom'c-tri),  n.  [As  actinomc 
ttr  +  -y. ]  The  measurement  of  the  intensity 
of  radiation. 

Actinomma  (nk-ti-nom'ft),  n.  [XL..  <  Gr.  auric 
(our.*-),  ray,  +  Apua,  eye")  A  notable  genus  of 
radiolarians,  established  by  Haeckel  in  I860. 
800  extract. 

As  the  lateral  processes  (of  the  raya  of  same  radkilarl- 
ana] . . .  become  mure  largely  developed,  a  continuous  cir- 
cumferential skeleton  la  formed,  which  eoclow*  the  whole 
organism,  as  lu  AefiwnMinsrt,  In  which  there  are  sometimes 
three  or  mon-  concentric  shell*.     SlamL  Xat.  Ilia..  I. ». 

ActinomonadldsB  (uk'ti-no-rao-nad'i-de),  w.pf. 
[NL..  <  Actinomomu  (-a(t-)  +  -iVta.]  A  family 
of  oral  or  spheroidal  animalcules,  fixed  or 
freely  motilo.  They  aru  entirely  naked,  possess  neither 
a  nardeiieil  teat  nor  a  central  capsule,  and  have  fine  ray- 
Ukc  paeadopodla  projecting  from  all  points  of  tbc  aurlace, 
supplemented  at  one  point  by  a  long  vfbratile  flasrdlum. 

Actinomonas  (ak'ti-nd-mon'as),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
o*tic  (wctiv-),  ray,  +  povac,  a  unit:  see  «<>»<»</.] 
The  typical  genus  of  infusorians  of  the  family 


actinomorphic  (ak'U-nd-mdr'fik),  o.  Same  a* 
actinomorpkout. 

actinomorphous  (ak'ti.no-mGr'fug),  o.  [<Gr. 
atiri(  (<kr(i>-),  rav,  +  //000/j,  form.]  Ray-shaped: 
in  fcof.,  applied  to  flowers  which  may  be  divided 
vertically  into  similar  halves  through  two  or 
more  planes :  svnonvmous  with  polyirymmetri- 
ral.  Sack*. 

actinomyces  iJik'ti-no-rai'seit),  til.  nctinamy- 
ettrt  (-mi-se'teit).  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  a*nc  (oat/i'-), 
rav,  +  pi-ax  (pl-  plurrtc),  a  inusliroora,  an  ex- 
crescence.] The  ray-fungus:  so  called  from 
the  rosettes  of  clnb-sihaped  structures  in  which 
it  presents  itself.  The  disease  actinomycosis 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  this  fungus. 

actinomycotic  (ak'ti-no-mi-set'ik),  n.  Per- 
taining to  or  caused  by  aetinomycetes :  as,  un 
<wfin«>«MVfyttf  tumor. 

actinomycosis  (ak'ti-no-inl-kO'sis),  n.  [NL,  < 
actinotnvctx  +  -ww.]  A  progressive  innammn- 
tory  affection  cbiukh!  by  the  presence  of  aeti- 
nomycetes, occurring  in  cattle  and  swine,  and 
sometimes  in  man.  it  U  nu»n  fr«|U«ii(ly  fuutnl  In 
Uie  )»>  of  cattle.  iMit  limy  lnvulv  other  psrt*.  It  i>  coin- 
inunlcatml  li>  n.nt*  t  with  a  w.jurnl  ..r  an  abnuilon.  AUo 
c-allod  lumpy-jaw. 
actinophone  (ak-tin'o-phon),  n.  [<Gr.  a»r.4' 
(<wtip-),  ray,  +  ^uvtj,  Round. J  An  apftaratus  for 
the  production  of  sound  by  actinic  rays.  A.  d. 
Bell.  See  radiophone. 
actinophonlc  (ak-tin-o-fon'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  actinophone,  or  to  sounds  produced  by 
actinic  rays, 
actinophore  (ak-tiu'o-for),  ».  [<  Gr.  itKrcvtm/ur, 
ray -bearing:  see  «<7i«»>/)A«r»Nw.  ]  One  of  the 
peripheral  skeletal  eletnents  which  directly  af- 
ford su|)]Kirt  lo  the  tnie  fin-rays  of  I.jpri/rra, 
tliat  is,  typical  fishes  and  selachians. 

v<  of  Die  iiojrotl  ftlia  mav  l«!  illatinruulird 
the  uupuired  fliu  l>y  calUiiK  the  lattcT  the 
Vm.  J.  A.  lli/drr. 

(ak-ti-nof'o-rns),  a.     [<  Gr.  oa- 
riH^iw;,  ray -bearing,  <  uat.V-  (o*Tt^;,  ray,  + 


60 

■^V«f,  <  «V>/r  =  E.  fxwl.] 
spines. 

actinophryan  (ak-ti-nof'ri-an),  a.  [<  Actino- 
phryt?)    Of  or  pertainiug  to  Attinophrys. 

The  aimeumi.  like  the  arliiU'phryfttn  type,  ahuwa  llaelf  In 
the  Utataccoiu  aa  well  as  in  the  linked  form. 

H\  ft.  Carptnlrr.  Micro*.,  I  t07. 

Actinophryid»3(ak'ti-n6-fri'i-dS),  n.pl.  rNL, 

<  Aetiiuinlirgt  +  -UUr.  ]  A  family  of  endoplasmic 
rhizopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Aetinophry* 
(which  see),  referred  to  the  order  Helin;oa  or 
constituting  an  order  I'hlavphora  (Carus),  and 
containing  organisms  known  as  helioitoans  or 
sun-animalcules.  Other  genera  than  AcUho- 
pkiyt  placed  in  this  family  are  Ciliophryt  and 
AetiHotpharium  (which  see). 

Actino iihryina  (ak'ti-no-frl-rnii),  n.pl.  [XL., 

<  AcliHophn/t  +  -iwn.'J  A  group  of  rhizopods, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Actinophry*,  con- 
taining heliozoansorsun-onimaleules.  Hoe  At- 
tinophryidtr. 

Actinophrya  (ak-ti-nof 'ris),  t».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oa-hc 
(a«r(i>.),  ray,  +  b$pif=  E.  brow!)  A  genua  of 
iirotozouus.  bolongtngto  a  division  of  the  class 
JIhinipotiii  known  nalTrliotoa,  and  tho  leading 
genus  of  a  family  Aetinoph  ryitUr.  a 
a  trpteal  ipeeiea,  fa  the  well-known  «nn 
niieroaooputa. 

Moftt  tpeclca  of  the  ireniia  AetiHopkryi,  or  "  aun  auiuial 
rule,"  which  Is  common  In  ponds,  are  simply  free-awlne 
mlmt  my\op.Hla  with  stirBsh  pamdopodla,  which  radiate 
from  all  ahtes  of  the  globular  hour. 

Hitricy,  AdM.  Inrert.,  p.  W. 

actlnoptoran  (ak-ti-nop't^-ran).  n.  One  of  the 
AetinopUri  ;  an  ftctinopteroua  fish. 

Actinoptori  (ak-ti-nop'te-ri),  «.  pl.  [NL,  pl. 
of  aetiaoptcrut :  see  actinopterou*.  ]  In  Copo's 
system  of  elassiiieation,  a  subclass  of  fishes 
embracing  all  the  teleosts,  most  of  the  osseous 
ganoids,  and  tho  sturgeons.  The  technical  charac 
UT»  of  the  eroup  arc  o|iereuUu'  bancs  well  developed  on  a 
separate  and  ei>in[ilei  sus|icru«irinni,  a  double  eeratohyal. 
no  pelvic  elements,  primary  radii  of  the  fore  llmli  parallel 
wltli  basilar  elements  and  entering  tnbi  the  artsculatlon 
with  the  scapular  arch,  and  IhuIuu*  elements  riMinced  to  a 
mctapteryKitim  and  very  rarely  a  ineaoptcrrglum. 

actlnoptorona  (ak-tl-nop'lf-nis),  «.  [<  NL.  ae- 
tituypUrux,  <  Gr.  oA-n'f  (oktiv-),  ray,  +  nrtptn; 
wing.]  Having  tho  characters  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  AetinopUri. 

actinoeoma  (ak'ti-no-«6'ma),  s.:  pL  aelinom- 
mala  (-ma-tft).  [<  Gr.  auriz  (<ijrrri^),  ray,  +  euua, 
body.]  Tho  entire  body  of  any  actinozoan, 
whether  simple,  as  in  the  sea-anemones,  or  com- 
posed of  several  zofiids.  as  in  most  corals. 

Acttnoaphaarium  ( uk'tl-116-sfe'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
<Gr.  uxWf  (iirrri'-),  ray.  +  it«o<,t«.  sphere.]  l.A 
genua  of  rhizopods,  or  endoplaatic  ] 


action 

Having  ray-like  actinostome  (ak-tln'9-stom),  n.    [<  Gr.  d«Ti| 

ith.]  T" 


(oatii^),  ray,  +  aropa,  mouth.]   The  oral  orifice 


The  Ingrowth  of  the  run  of  tbc  blastopore  In  AcUnot* 
to  form  an  oclinaifonu!  U  therefore  due  to  a  fnsb>n  be- 
tween the  primitive  stnmodeum  and  the  blastopore, 

llmtl.  l-roc.  Host.  Hoc.  Xat  nist.  ilsWX  P  1 W. 
actinoto  (ak'ti-ncit),  n.    [<  Gr.  aK-tvuric,  fur- 
nislied  with  rays,  < oato;  (o«-r/i>-),  ray.]    Same  as 
ar.tinolitf. 

actinotrichiam(ak'ti-no-trik'i-um),  n. ;  pl.  «r- 
tinotrickia  (  ij).  [NL.  (.1.  A.  Ryder,  1*S5),  <  Gr. . 
drrir  (in-je-),  ray,  +  (l/ui  s  a  hi^ir.]  Ono 

of  the  homogeneous  hair-like  libers  which  rep- 
resent the  ruvs  in  the  fin-folds  of  tho  embrvos 
of  fishes,  and"  which  subsequently  fuse  to  form 
the  membranous  basis  of  tho  permanent  rava 
of  the  adult  fish. 

Actinotrocha  (ak-ti-not'ro-W).  »•  [NL..  <  Gr. 
oAT/f  (liA-ni1-),  ray,  +  rpo^,  a  wheel,  ring.]  An 
embryonic  form  of  a  gephyrean  worm  of  the 
genus  PAoroni>(  which  see),  which  was  mistaken 
for  a  distinct  animal  aud  named  Arlinolmcka 
branchiata. 

Actinozoa  (ak'ti-no-zo'U),  n.pl.  [NL.,<Gr. axric 
(oato1-),  ray,  +  Cvx"'.  an  animal :  se-e  A 
class  of  Carlcntcrata;  rv 
radiated,  marine  zo-  /-.VN 
Bphytes,  embracing  /I  'i  1 
the  sea-anemones, 
corals.  sea-pens, 
etc.,  in  which  the 
mouth  is  furnished 
with  hollow  retract- 
ile tentacles,  simple 
in  one  subclass  (xo- 
antkarta)  or  fringed 
in  the  other  (Alcytt- 

Maria).   The  digestive 
cat  Hy  la  separated  from 
Uie  body-wall  by  an  in- 
teneuintt  perivisceral 
space,  which  fa  radially 
divided  into  several  com- 
partments by  partitions 
called    mrdcntrrir*.  In 
which  tbc  reproductive 
orgaua  are  situated.  l*ho 
great  majority  are  coin- 
punnd,  llvliu;  In  a  polrplibnn 
and  some  arc  free.   1  lie  raye 
preacnt  in  some  icencrn,  as 
blance  to  some  of  the  rincst  ci 
tiiwi  is  eric*  ted  hy  eggs  thru 
mules  or  buds  developed  on 
division,  each  separated 
inal.   They  present  U 
esis  or  alternation  of 
dinary  generation,  til 
planuU  with  vibratili 
or  distincL    Tlie  A 


VerUcsl  Setllue  of  «n  Artmn*n«a 
(tlU-tiicawM,  Settaia  A^Jnttimt. 

*S*»n=e  trm  ol  uructsK  uf.ldiuiM. 

a.  s**jin,  aiicrturr ;  #,  c*«enc 
cavil,  ;  t,  axtaJCAVHy,  cMiirannv.  an.! 
in^nn  tnt(>rniev(DVtTH;(h*mbes  in  tac 
penitvtersl  o»  tuutatic  ^nvitv,  (  -«»J  •* 
luycUler  lictag  tfae  rntvpncmle ;  ' .  free 
1fuckcrtr.1  m«n;in  <rf  .1  luoeittetv.  /, 


■    M....K  'II  I.    Itfl^KXtCI,,  J. 


I  initft'lw  alHrtit  Dm*  month 
A'tima,  1111  TXTiniaU1  rc*srni 
m|M»tU'  fltiwfni,  Krftnhltjc- 
11.  out  at  tlir  numtli.  hy  n+ra- 
thi*  tiruMM.f  Uii-ir  Jink.  *nil  hy 
1  riRrt  rwi-orain*?  a  cumplrtc  uit 
plMtimmtiDtHi  km  urn  *u  mrtJkjjni- 
ncr»tioii-  When  rvnnNiiirctl  l.yor- 
tor  Jcvt'l-Jpa  int^ja  frv*  liA<rii.aUvs 
UiiL  Tl>i!  witi  are  either  unit**! 
hi  and  Hyiiruzita  cotmtitute  the 


ata.  Alan  called  Ad* uvula 


//y- 


Helatitig  to  tbo 
O110  of  the  -1c- 
[NL.,  sin*-  of 


Suti-anlmulculi;  l^.luw/AtnHM  ftitAArr—  t tu«|{iiifletl. 
1    T^v  -tofe  ua=u.l,  wilh  1. 1 ,  cuulrkLUle  vutuolei.    II.  l*<xOoa  of 
ticriplMry  mars  mi^mrtfvl,  with  4,  four  tatf  paeuilnpucllA,  *oJ  n. 
fnur  noclel  ef  <wlof~isu.   11L  A  ytiufifi  acnaoH^erl"1"' 

having  a  number  of  nuclei  or  eniloplasta  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  jirotoplasm,  aud  numerons 
stiff  radiating  pseudopodia. 

Neither  con|iurittion  nor  fission  has  Nrcn  observed 
among  ordinary  ItwIioUri^  but  both  llica*  processes  t 
pla<c  In  4t/riii^*7iAo!riuMi.      Ituslfit,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  W». 

2.  [f.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus. 
actinOSt  (ak'ti-nost),  n.    [<  Gr.  «atiV  (asTfi-), 
ray,  +  wniov,  a  bone.]    In  ichtk.,  one  of  the 
bones  which  in  true  fishes  immediately  support 


subklngdom  Cvrientn 
t/rwrtm. 

actinozoal  (ak'ti-no-zd'al),  a. 

Actinozoa. 
actinozoan  (ak'ti-no-zo' an),  w. 

tinozoa ;  any  member  of1  that  el: 

actinozoan  (ak'ti-no-zo'on),  n. 
Actinozoa.]    An  actinozoan. 

actinula  (ak-tin'u-U),  ».;  pl.  actinnla-  i-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  ijsrir  (TiATfr-),  ray.]  A  name 
given  by  All  man  to  the  larval  condition  of 
llytlropkora  (Uydrozoa),  appearing  when  the 
ciliated  locomotive  pianola  or  embryo  has  Vk'- 
come  fixed  by  its  aboral  end,  and  has  pitwu-d 
into  the  elongated  gastrula-stage  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth  with  its  circlet  of  tentacles. 
See  piViNH/a. 

In  most  IHscopbom,  the  embryo  become*  a  ri\c«l  n^r,,i- 
nfa  (the  so-called  Hydra  tuba,  or  Kcyphlstnnia^ 

Huxley,  Anat-  Invert.,  p.  l:ci. 

action  (ak'shon),  11.  f  <  SIE.  atvion,  nun,  <  OK. 
actios  =  Sp.  <i<vioi»  =  Pg.  ncifAi  =  It.  <7-n»<rc,  <  L. 
«rfio(it-),  <  agere,  do,  act :  see  act,  «.]  1.  Tho 
process  or  state  of  acting  or  of  being  active,  as 
opposed  to  rcitf;  change  of  which  the  cause  lies 
within  tho  subject;  activity;  active  exertion; 
energy  manifested  in  outward  acts,  as  con- 
trasted wilh  contemplation,  speculation,  speak- 
ing, or  writing:  as,  a  man  of  action.  [In  this 
sense  not  used  in 


tho  plural.] 

Trie  biwls  uf  .tefion.  as  dUllluiUkshnl  fe.lu  nxiti.ti  r 
n. i. vriii,  nt,  I,  Un-  ciiitlonc*  of  dcHirc  mlilliii;  In  ttie  ani- 
mate urgimlKin.         /..  K  Want,  liyuam.  s.a-l..l.,  II  -jo. 

2.  An  event  considered  as  predicated  of  its 
cause;  an  act,  usually  in  a  complex  or  an  in- 
elusive  sense:  that  which  is  done  about  or  in 
relation  to  anything;  a  sppcific  performance, 
proceeding,  or  course  of  conduct:  as,  a  good 
or  a  bad  action;  action*  speak  louder  than 
;  the  action  of  a  deliberative  Ixxly. 

The  Lord  ir  u  0«I  uf  knowledge,  »"<1  hy  blm  a.-l.ons 

1  Sam  11.  J. 


Digitized  by  l^OOQle 


action 

What  daagerrma  action,  stood  It  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  lor  one  calm  look  ! 

Shot.,  T.  0.  of  V.,  T.  4. 
An  action  b  tbe  perfection  and  publication  of  thought. 

KtH*r*un,  Nature, 

The  word  actum  b  property  applied  to  those  exertions 
which  are  cotisequeul  on  volition,  whether  the  exertion 
be  made  oil  external  object*,  or  be  confined  to  our  mental 
operations.  D.  Stctrart,  Work*.  VL  131. 

3.  An  exertion  of  power  or  force ;  the  real  rela- 
tion of  a  cause  to  its  effect ;  causality ;  influ- 
ence; agency;  operation;  impulse :, as,  the  ac- 
tum of  wind  upon  a  ship'*  sails. 

The  attum  which  given  electrical  masses  exert  on  tho 
eitenorot  any  ch*w>d.uriac*  b  the  same  a*  that  of  a  layer 
.1  the  nam*  mass  spread  cm  thb  surface  according  to  a 
.■main  law.    ..briiuoii.  tr.  of  Mascart  an.l  Jouhert,  t.  44. 

4.  Manner  of  moving;  kind  of  motion  or  physi- 
cs] performance :  ax,  this  horse  has  flue  action  ; 
the  action  of  a  machine. 

Imitate  the  nrfM.ni  of  the  tiger.  Skat..  Hen.  V.,  UL  1. 
6.  In  rhet.,  gesture  or  gesticulation ;  the  deport- 
ment of  the  speaker,  or  the  accommodation  of 
his  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  countenance 
to  the  subject,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
expressed. 

-uit  I  lie  art  i  on  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  art  ion. 

Shot..  Hamlet,  UL  2. 
Whilst  the  true  brood  of  actors,  that  alone 
Keep  nat'ral,  unstratn  d  Action  In  her  throne, 
behold  their  lienehrs  hare.       Carrie,  To  Uavetuuit. 

6.  In  pottry  and  tho  drama,  tho  connected 
series  of  events  on  which  the  interest  of  tho 
piece  depends;  the  main  subject  or  story,  as 
distinguished  from  an  incidental  action  or  epi- 
sode.   Unity  of  action  is  one  of  the  dramatic 


unities. 

This  action  should  luve  three  quallft 

should  be  one  ortuiN,  secondly,  It  should  be  an  entire  oe- 


quallfleatlons :  Drat,  it 


!  It  should  be  a  great  action. 

Additon,  Xprrtator. 


tu.t. .  and  thirdly , 

,  No.  K7. 

7.  In  phgtiol.:  («)  Any  one  of  the  active  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  an  organized  body;  some 
manifestation  of  vital  activity;  tho  perform- 
ance of  a  function :  as,  the  action  of  tho 
stomach  or  the  gastric  juice  on  the  food ;  a 
morbid  action  of  the  liver,  (6)  A  more  or  less 
complex  muscular  effort.  It  mav  be  rwiuufary,  as 
the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  In  response  to 
the  will ;  innlunlarv  as  those  of  the  heart ;  mt«d,  as  tboau 
i'f  respiration,  deglutition,  etc.;  or  r»*ut,  as  most  Involun- 
tary actions,  anil  aim  those  performed  by  voluntary  mus- 
«lrs  under  the  Influence  of  stimuli  without  involving  coo- 


8.  In  taw :  (n)  A  proceeding  instituted  in  court 
by  one  or  more  parties  against  another  or  others 
to  enforce  a  right,  or  punish  or  redress  a  wrong: 
distinguished  from  judicial  proceedings  which 
arc  not  controversial  in  form,  as  the  probate  of  a 
will.  (6)  Such  a  proceeding  under  the  forms  of 
the  common  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  chan- 
cery nit  and  a  criminal  prosecution.  But  since 
UV  merger  of  law  and  eouity,  the  remedy  formerly  liad 
l>  .uit  in  chancery  is  hod  by  an  equitable  action.  In  the 
>r,;n  sense  an  action  Is  eirii  or  criminal  It  Is  crioiuinf 
»;.tn  Instituted  by  the  sovereign  for  the  punishment  of  a 
trime  (see  criminal ) ;  ctnl  when  instituted  by  the  sover- 
eign p.wer  ill  iU  capacity  as  an  owner  or  contracting 
psrti .  or  by  a  subject  or  cltlxrn,  A  criminal  action  i.i  f  re 
SUcuUy  spoken  of  as  an  iiwfirtinenf,  which,  however,  is 
r  one  kind  of  formal  complaint  by 
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0.  In  tho  fine  arts:  (a)  The  appearance  of  ani- 
mation, movement,  or  passion  given  to  figures 
by  their  attitude,  position,  or  expression,  either 
singly  or  concurrently,  (fr)  The  event  or  epi- 
sode represented  or  illustrated  by  a  work  of  art. 
— 10.  A  military  fight ;  a  minor  engagement  be- 
tween armed  bodies  of  men,  whether  on  land 
or  water:  of  leas  importance  than  a  battle.  Bee 
fraff.f. 

How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  Oils  art  ion  ; 

Skat.,  Much  Ado,  1.  1. 
A  general  action  now  ensued,  which,  after  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded,  terminated  lu  the  retreat  ut 
tile  British  party  towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Eccrru,  orations,  p.  no. 

1 1.  In  mack. :  {a)  The  mechanism  of  a  breech- 
loading  gun  by  which  it  is  opened  to  receive 
the  charge,  (b)  That  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
a  pianoforte,  an  organ,  or  other  similar  instru- 
ment by  which  tho  action  of  the  lingers  upon 
the  keys  is  transmitted  to  the  strings,  reeds,  etc. 
In  a  harp  the  action  Is  a  mechanism,  controlled  by  pedals, 
by  which  the  key  Is  changed  by  a  half  or  whole  step. 

12.  [A  French  usage. J  A  share  in  the  capital 
stock  of  a  company ;  in  the  plural,  stocks,  or 
shares  of  stock.— Abandonment  of  an  action.  See 
abamtvnmrnt.— Accessory  action.  See  aoressorw.— Ac- 
tion of  account.  See  account.— Action  of  adherence. 
See  aiikrrrwt. — Action  of  a  moving  system,  In  meek., 
twice  the  time-Integral  of  the  lunetTc  energy,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sura  of  the  average  momentum*)  for  the  spaces 
described  by  the  parts  of  the  system  from  any  era,  each 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  its  path.— Action  of  ejection 
and  intrusion,  fee  ejection.  —Action  of  ejectment. 
Soo  ejectment  and  m/uac— Action  of  foreclosure.  See 
Jorcctomrt.— Action  of  mesne  profits.  See  mesne.— 
Action  on  the  case.  See  tail.— Amicable  action. 
See  amicaWc— Angle  of  action.  SecantffsJ.— Back  ac- 
tion, (a)  In  marine  engines,  action  In  which  the  cylinder 
hi  between  the  cross-head  or  cross- tall  and  the  crank, 
lu  this  arrangement,  which  Is  soinclltiies  used  w  here  a  sav- 
ing of  longitudinal  space  is  desired,  jmrallel  aide-bars  con- 
nect the  cross- 1  toad  of  tbo  pbtoii-rod  with  a  cross-tall,  and 
from  this  a  connecting-rod  extends  to  tlw  shaft  at  the  same 
end  of  tho  cylinder  as  the  crois-licad.  The  o]iposlte  of 
direct  action  (aco  bclowl  (6)  In  firearms,  when  the  locks 
are  bedded  into  the  stock  alone  R.  II.  Knitjht.— Cause 
of  action,  See  cause.— Chemical  action,  action  within 
a  molecule,  or  between  moioculca,  of  matter,  br  which 
abims  are  added,  removed,  or  rearranged,  it  Is  often 
attended  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light.   See  chemical. 

Chose  In  action.  9e*  cAw-st.  -  Circuity  of  action. 
See  Circuity.  -Concourse  of  actions.  See  concourm. 
-Concurrence  of  actions.  See  concurrence.—  Con- 
solidation of  actions.  See  ewuolidaiwn.— Currants 
of  action.  See  current.—  Declaratory  action.  See 
declarator.  Direct  action,  in  a  steam-engine,  action  in 
which  the  piston  rod  or  rroashead  is  directly  connected 
try  a  rod  with  the  crank.  -Double  action,  in  mocA.,  ac- 
tion, as  of  a  phvbtn,  in  which  work  la  done  at  every  stroke 
or  reciprocal  movement.  -  Droitural  action.  See  droi- 
lural.  —  Equivocal  action,  one  in  which  the  effect  Is  of 
a  different  specks  from  the  agent,  as  the  action  of  a  blow 
upon  a  drum,  causing  It  to  sound.  —  Form  of  action. 
Sec  form ,  Gist  of  an  action,  see  .nr/'J.-  Immanent 
action,  un«  uhi*o  effect  Is  within  the  agent  or  cause; 


active 

that  which  destroys  It  Principle  of  least 

_  of  Maupertuis  the  principle  that,  of  all  the  dtf- 
sets  of  pallia  along  which  a  conservative  system 
lnsy  oe  guided  from  one  configuration  to  another,  with 
lb  total  energy  constant,  that  one  for  wldch  the  action 
is  the  least  Is  such  that  tbe  system  will  require  only 
1  with  tlie  proper  velocities  to  move  along  it 
lit  action,  in  inueA.,  action,  as  of  a  pia- 
.  i  which  work  la  performed  on  only  one  of 
two  or  more  strokes:  as,  a  tin^U  action  pump,  one  in 
which  the  water  b  raised  on  every  alternate  stroke,  or  the 
upward  lut  of  the  pump-rod.  To  take  action,  to  take 
steps  In  regard  U>  anything :  specifically,  to  institute  legal 
proceedings.  —  Unlvocai  action,  that  by  which  an  agent 
produces  nn  effect  of  the  same  species  as  itself :  thus,  the 
action  of  heat  In  heating  a  brtdy  by  conduction  Is  uulvocal. 
—  Wave-action,  in  pan.,  abnormally  high  pressure  In  a 
gun  from  very  large  charges.  =  Syn.  Action,  Act,  l>eed.  In 
many  cases  these  word*  are  synonymous,  but  urtii.«i(lu  the 
singular)  denotes  more  particularly  the  operation,  art  and 
dent  the  accomplUbed  result.  Only  artioii  may  be  used 
to  signify  the  doing  or  the  method  of  doing ;  It  Is  also  tho 
word  for  ordinary  activity,  act  signifying  that  which  b 
more  notablo  or  dignified.  An  action  may  lucliidc  many 
acts,  while  urt  Is  generally  Individual.  An  exception  to 
tills  b  In  the  use  of  the  word  art  to  Indicate  a  section 
of  a  play,  which  Is  a  survival  of  old  usage ;  yet  action  b  in 
tlib  connection  broader  than  act,  covering  the  movement 
of  the  plot  through  all  the  acts :  a*.  In  Macbeth  the  action 
b  highly  tragic.    A  course  of  action  ;  his  artion  was  I 


tinned  ;  repeated  arts  of  humanity  ;  his  arts  were  i 
sbtent.  Heed  In  old  usage  had  a  very  general  appllc 
hut  In  modem  usage  it  b  applied  chiefly  to  acb  which  are 
for  any  reason  especially  noteworthy :  it  is  a  more  formal 
word  than  action  or  art.  The  Actt  of  tbe  Ap.  otles,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  watch  ;  the  art.  of  a  prince,  the  actinn.  of  chil- 
dren ;  an  art  of  mercy  ;  n  deed  of  valor ;  a  base  deed  or  art. 
roc  comparison  with /ear,  etc.,  tev/eat. 

Fundamentally  there  b  no  such  thing  as  private  action. 
All  actum*  are  public  —  In  themselves  or  their  conse- 
quence*. Ilitrec.  Summaries  of  Thought. 
Our  arts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  III, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still 

J.  Fletckee,  Honest  -Man's  Fortune,  I.  J7. 
Who  doth  right  deerfj 
Is  twice-born,  and  who  docth  ill  deed*  vile. 

£diri»  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  vl.  78. 

action  (ak'shon),  r.  f.  [<  fiction,  ».]  To  bring 
a  legal  action  against.  [Rare.] 

actionable  (ak'shqn-a-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  arfioaa- 
bilu,  <  L.  actio{n-),  action:  see  action.]  Fur- 
nishing sufficient  ground  for  an  action  at  law  : 
as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief  is  actionable. 

Many  things  which  have  been  said  In  such  papers  .  .  . 
are  equally  artiortafsV.  Tke.  American,  VIII.  ft. 

actionably  (ak'shon-a-bli),  adc.  In  an  action- 
able manner;  in  a  manner  that  may  subject  to 
legal  process. 

actional  (ak'ahon-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
action  or  actions.  Grotc. 

actional?  (ak'ahon-a-ri),  n.  ;  pi.  acfionarif.? 
(-riz).  [=  V.  actionnaire,  <  ML,  actionariux,  <  L. 
actio(n-),  action :  seearfios.]  A  shareholder  in 
a  joint -stock  compauy;  one  who  owns  actions 
(see  action,  12)  or  shares  of  stock.    Also  called 


'  which  such  a  pru- 


otily  '.oe  kind  of  formal  cuuipwlnt 
revllug  oisy  t«  cunuiw need  or  preeeutevl  for  trial."  A 
o.mniuii  bw  action  b  rent,  penr/nat,  or  mixed :  ri-oj  when 
it .  Umit  title  to  real  estate ;  yen-mot  when  It  demands  a 
ctutul,  a  debt,  damages  fur  an  Injury,  or  a  statutory  pen- 
alty ;  and  mired  when  It  demands  both  real  estate  and 
'  ra  wrong.  Actlonsare  tityjcnwnumorlurrin.' 
•  when  tbo  party  defendant  Is  a  natural  person 
-.1  s  lorporati'Ki :  in  rem  when  It  it  a  thing  the  ownership 
of  which  It  Is  sought  to  change  or  affect,  as  when  It  b 
»-^ght  bi  make  damages  for  a  eollblon  at  sea  a  lien  on 
the  guilty  ship,  or  to  confiscate  smuggled  property.  Ac- 
tfc-aa  eherc,  the  defendant  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
court,  s  judgment  against  him  will  hind  imly  lib  pn>perty 
prevluualy  atUcbed,  and  actions  merely  to  determine  the 
•tat  oi  l4  the  parties,  as  for  divorce  are  also  sometimes 
property  called  actions  in  rem  ;  for  the  property  attached 
an>]  the  status,  rrwpet  lively,  are  in  one  sense  the  subjects 
cf  tin  sctiuci,  and  It  b  their  presence  which  enables  tbe 
court  to  exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  as  against  persons  ab- 
•tft.   See  also  in  pciwmain,  in  rem.    (c)  Tho  right 

of  bringing  an  action :  as,  tho  law  gives  an 
action  for  every  claim.  IThe  following  French  phrases 
are  ccenmon  in  Canadian  law:  Action  en  declaration 
d'VvjWAeywe.  action,  by  a  creditor  having  a  hypothec, 
*t*aU-M  s  third  person  In  possession  of  the  real  property, 
b<  tisve  It  derbred  subject  to  the  hypothec.  Aclio-n  en 
tntcrmption  (tie  pre'serif>tion\  an  action  brought  to  Inter- 
rupt the  running  of  the  time  fixed  in  a  statute  of  llmlta- 
tiotii  ass  bar  to  an  action-  Action  en  rcvendieation.  action 
in  rtpv-i  In :  an  action  by  the  alleged  owner  of  property  to 
r— ri  ier  poeseulon.  dictum  kpyotheeair*.  an  action  brought 
ty  the  hypxliecary  creditor  against  a  third  fieraon  holding 
the  pro|ierty  subject  to  the  hypothec,  tbe  object  being  to 
bsve  tbe  property  or  its  value  applied  to  pay  the  debt. 
Artu.t,  nC:jaioire,  an  action  by  the  owner  of  real  property 
sgsisrft  sny  person  exercising  an  alleged  right  of  servitude 
<<  esscment  on  the  property,  praying  that  such  alleged 
right  14-  declared  unfounded  and  that  such  person  be  jier- 
petixlli  barred  from  Its  exercise.  Actum  tnjmlaire,  a 
«tu  tan.  action ;  an  sclloii  111  the  interest  of  die  publb  1      thing  acted  upon 


In  the  action  immanrta  the  agent  and  the  |wtlent  are 
the  same  ;  In  the  transient  different,  lu  t\u:  thing  Itself. 

irurprrsdieiu*.  tr.  by  n  Oentleman,  I.  8. 

In  action.  In  a  comlition  or  state  of  activity ;  in  active 
operation.— Law  of  action  and  reaction,  Newton  s 
third  law  of  motion.  It  Is  as  follows :  To  every  action 
there  b  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction ;  or  tlu- 
niutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal  and  opuo 
sltely  drreoted.  By  action  here  Is  to  o*  underetotxl  the 
force,  or  sometimes  (according  to  Newton)  the  product 
of  Its  effective  component  tnb)  the  velocity  of  lis  point 
of  application.  While  tbe  first  two  laws  of  motion  de- 
termine how  force*  of  every  conceivable  kind  affect  bod- 
ies, and  what  motions  they  produce,  the  third  Is  mure 
positive,  iu  that  11  liegina  the  description  of  the  forces 
that  are  actually  found  in  nature,  by  enunciating  the 
proposition  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces  that 
are  called  Into  play  on  each  occasion  b  zero.  The  follow- 
ing passage  glvea  Newton's  commctib  on  thb  law,  in  the 
language  of  Thomson  and  Tail,  except  that  tbe  original 
word  itrtion  Is  restored.  In  place  of  the  word  ncfirifw  which 
those  authors  suUtitiitv  forlt,  In  order  to  avoid  contusion 
with  the  drtujrt  of  a  moving  nysu-m,  as  defined  above :  "  If 
one  Unly  protMcs  or  draws  Another.  It  b  pressed  or  drawn 
by  this  other  w  ith  ancjnal  force  In  the<ip|n«ltc  direction. 
If  any  one  presses  a  stone  with  hb  finger,  lib  finger  b 
pressed  with  the  same  force  In  the  opposite  direction  by 
the  stone.  A  horse  towing  a  boat  on  a  canal  b  dragged 
backwards  by  a  forco  equal  to  that  which  he  Impress*!*  on 
the  towing-rope  forwards,  lty  whatever  amount,  and  In 
whatever  direction,  one  body  lias  its  motion  etianged  by 
impact  upon  another,  thU  other  body  has  its  motion 
changed  by  tho  same  amount  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
for  at  each  Instant  during  the  impact  the  force  tictwccn 
them  was  equal  and  opposite  on  the  two.  When  neitlier 
of  the  two  bodies  has  any  rotation,  whether  before  or 
after  the  Impact,  the  changes  id  velocity  which  they  ex- 
perience arc  propiwtional  to  their  masses.  When  one 
body  sttracts  another  from  a  dbtance.  thb  other  attracts 
it  with  sn  equal  and  opposite  force.  If  the  actlim  of  un 
agent  be  measured  by  Its  amount  and  velocity  conjointly, 
and  if.  similarly,  the  reaction  of  the  resut slice  be  measured 
by  the  velocities  of  its  several  parts  anil  their  several 
amounts  conjointly,  whether  these  arise  from  friction,  co- 
hesion, weight,  or  acceleration,  action  and  reaction,  In 
all  combination*  of  machines,  will  lie  equal  and  opposite." 
-  Local  action  (in  a  voltaic  cellk  See  amalramalt,  c. 
Perflclent  action,  that  a<-tlon  which  change*  the 
poll  without  destroying  It; 


[CTiietly  used  of  French  subjects.] 
(ak'ahon-er),  «.   Tho  workman  who 
makes  or  adapts  the  action  of  an  instrumeut, 
as  of  a  piano,  etc. 
actionist  (ak'shon-ist),  n.    [<  action  +  -i»f.] 
Snine  as  aetionarg. 

actionize  (ak'shon-ix),  r.  t.  [< action  +  To 
bring  a  logal  action  against.    [Raro.]   S.  E.  D. 

actlonless  (ak'shon-les),  a,  \<  action  +  -/>*».] 
Without  action ;  inert. 

action-sermon  (ak'shon-ser'mon),  n.  In  tho 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  the  sermon 
preached  before  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. 

action-takingt (ak'ahon-ta'king), a.  Litigious; 
accustomed  to  seek  redress  by  law  instead  of 
by  the  sword  :  an  epithet  of  contempt. 

A  lily-llver'd,  artion-Min'n^  .  .  .  ^ 

actioUSt  (ak'shus),  a.  [<  ae Hon  +  out.  Cf.  fac- 
tious.]  Active ;  full  of  activity ;  full  of  energy. 

lod'stomach^00  *"  !*"  t^'  ""     rawUal  |""n'  i™1™  °' 

actitation  (ak-ti-ta'ghon),  «.  [<  L.  as  if  •no- 
tilatio(n-),  ittctilarc,  act  or  plead  frequently, 
used  only  of  lawsuits  and  dramas ;  double  rreq. 
of  arfcrc,  act,  do.]  Frequent  action ;  rrpecifi- 
callv,  tho  debuting  of  lawsuits.   J  Hare.] 

activatet  (ak'ti-v,n  >,  ,-.  f.  [<  «Cfirc  +  -,ttci.] 
To  make  active  ;  intensify. 

Snow  and  kr,  especially  Ik-Iiuc  holpen,  and  their  cold 
drtiniferi  by  nitre  or  salt,  will  turn  water  to  Ice  and  that 
in  a  few  hours.  nVicioi,  Nat.  Hbt,  f  S3. 

sVCttve  (ak'tiv),  a.  [<  ME.  actif,  <  OF.  actif,  F. 
flrfiT,  -ire,  < L.  acticug,<agcrc, do,  act :  see acf,  it.] 
1.  ftavingthepowerorproperty of actiug;  tend- 
ing to  cause  change,  or  communicate  action  or 
motion;  capable  of  exerting  innueucc:  opposed 
to  ^Nwraire;  as,  attraction  is  nn  defiee*  power. 
When  the  mind  has  a  passive  scntiMlltv,  but  iiiinrtire 
r  Toll!  Tales.  II  8S. 
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I  And  I  can  excite  Ideas  In  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and 
id  klLlft  tl>t>  scene  as  often  m  I  think  ttt.  Thin 
uid  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  de- 
il«  the  mind  artiw. 

Btikttry,  Principles  of  Iluman  Knowledge,  L  I  'M. 
power,  thus  considered.  Is  twofold  —  vtx.:  ««  able  to 
make,  or  aide  to  receive,  any  change ;  the  onr  may  be 
called  aofire  and  the  other  passive  power.  /..K-Av. 
|Thla  distinction  to  taken  from  Aristotle.) 

S|tociflcally — 2.  In  meti.,  act  iug  quickly ;  pro- 
ducing ituuiediate  effects :  as,  active  remedies 
or  treatment. — 3.  Having  tho  power  of  quick 
motion,  or  disposition  to  move  with  spcod ; 
nimble:  lively;  brisk  ;  dfcile  :  as,  an  «c(ir<  ani- 
mal.—  4.  Busy;  constantly  engaged  in  action ; 
acting  with  vigor  and  assiduity:  opposed  totlull, 
jioir,  or  indolent:  as,  an  active  omccr;  aUvo  to 
sedentary :  as,  an  active  life. 

Malairv  possessed  a  brave  and  niunrnui  garrison,  and 
the  common  people  were  actiw,  liardy,  and  resolute. 

Ireiwi,  tlranada,  p.  MS. 

6.  In  a  state  of  action ;  marked  by  movement 
or  operation;  in  actual  progreaa  or  motion ;  not 
quiescent,  dormant,  or  suspended :  as,  to  take 
active  procesMiings  against  an  offender  j  to  en- 
gage in  actipv  hostilities. 

Tbe  world  liath  had  In  these  men  frcah  experience  bow 
tlanjtcrous  such  actio*  errors  arc.  Uuokrr. 

Fanaticism,  or,  to  call  II  by  Ita  milder  name,  enthusi- 
asm, ia  only  powerful  and  rtrhcr  an  long  as  It  Is  tiggTessKe. 

louWf.  Among  my  llosiks,  l«t  «r,,  p.  tSL 

Hence —  6.  In  com.,  marked  by  quickness  or 
frequency:  brisk;  lively;  coining  or  moving 
freely  or  abundantly:  a*,  un  aetiev  trade  or  de- 
mand  for  goods;  tietice  freights  or  stocks. —  7. 

Requiring  action  or  exertion;  practical;  <  

tivo;  producing  real  effects:  opposed  to 
lativc :  as,  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  tho 
powers  of  the  mind. 

The  division  ot  tlie  (acultiea  of  the  human  lulnd  Into 
understanding  and  will  ta  very  ancient,  and  hat  Wen 
generally  adopted,  the  former  comprehending  all  our 
speculative,  tlie  latter  all  oar  slefirv,  powers.  lUid. 

(ThU  use  of  artire  for  practical,  In  philosophy,  la  rightly 
condemned  by  Hamilton.] 

8.  In  gram.,  signifying  the  porf ormance  and  not 
the  endurance  of  an  action:  opposed  to  passive. 
Said  of  a  verb  or  verb-fonu,  and  uaed  especially  In  the  caw 
of  languages  which,  like  Latin,  have  a  nearly  complete 
pasture  conjugation  of  the  rerb,  orelae,  like  llreek  and  San- 
skrit, a  partial  one :  but  alao,  leaa  properly,  ot  those  which, 
like  English  and  French,  hare  a  system  of  verb-phrases  with 
passive  meaning,  made  wtUi  an  auxiliary-  Some  gramma- 
liani  (quite  improperly)  use  udiw  aa  equivalent  to  rratwi- 
h«.- Active  apperception,  that  apperception  which 
chooses  one  among  a  number  of  Idea*  that  jiresent  them- 
selves. -  Active  bonds,  bonds  which  bear  afixedrate  ufin- 
tereal  jiayable  in  full  from  Ui«  date  of  issue,  asdistuuruished 
from  passire  toasts,  on  which  no  lntereat  is  paid,  but  which 
entitle  lit*  holder  to  some  future  benefit  or  claim.  —  Active 
capital  or  wealth,  money,  or  property  that  may  readily 
be  converted  Into  money,  uaed  ill  commerce  or  other  em- 
ployment,—  Active  causa.  See  raw*-.  Active  com- 
merce, tbo  commerce  in  which  ft  nation  carrto*  Its  own  and 
foreign  commodities  in  Its  own  ship*,  or  wldch  in  prose- 
cutedbyita  owucltlxeua,  aa  contrndistliunilsltcil  from  pa*- 
/ice,  in  which  the  iHruductlon*  of  one  country  are  train 
ported  by  tlie  ueople  of  another  —  Active  debt.  Sccrfehc, 

Active  or  living  force,  In  iiAvs..  same  as  Ms  niim  (which 
see).  -Active  fund.  See  /umt.— Active  Instrument, 
one  which  upon  being;  net  Into  action  goes  on  of  itaelf,  aa 
Are.  -  Active  list,  the  Hat  of  otllcer*  In  the  army  or  navy 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  aervice,  aa  distinguished 
from  tbe  retired  Int.  Active)  POTTSr.  See  quotation 
friMii  l/Kke  under  dcf.  1.  Iteid  uaea  the  term  to  denote 
the  will,  appetites,  affections,  etc.;  Imt  thnt  uae  tins  Isecn 
generally  condemned.  Active  service  (rnilit.\  (a)  Tbe 
perionnance  ot  duty  against  an  enemy,  or  operations  car- 
ried un  in  his  pretence. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  warlike  character  of  FJ  Zagat, 
that  there  wuuhi  be  abundance  of  aeftr*  *erri>r  aiul  hanJ 
fighting.  Irrittff,  Oranada,  p.  4X. 

(b)  The  state  of  having  a  plai.-o  on  the.  active  list,  under 
full  |Hiy  :  used  In  cinilradMtini-tlon  to  being  on  the  relln-.l 
list,  un  Irr  reduced  pay —Active  Bymptoms.  in  paihnt., 
symptoms  of  oclt.-uH  iii,— Optically  active  substance, 
in  j-Ay*.,  one  which  has  the  power  of  rotating  tlie  plane 
of  |H^htrlzjiUi>n  of  a  rny  "f  Unht  traii/niltlci]  tlirough  it_ 
=  Byn.  A'tir*,  Rtuy,  r^,'i'i.;t/,  lively,  agile,  stirring,  vigor. 

oil*.  Ill'liUtrlolls.  iltdelatlgalile.  ISet;  .,»ii«y.)  .tcfiiv  regards 
either  mind  or  I*  *ly  ;  there  is  no  sinister  sense  of  the  word. 
The  activity  inay  l»e  merely  for  its  own  sake,  .tcfiiv  u  op 
posed  l*i  /u^v,  iwrt,  or  */ui'"»ee,if  ;  hti  dcfiiv  mind  life,  tier- 
son.  /Jusy  Is  aethe  aUmt  K'niethlu^*  that  1*  suppoi«<Nl  t-j 
lie  useful.  As  applied  to  disposition,  the  Wivrtl  lias  ac- 
quires! a  bad  at-tlse.  that  ..f  me>hlle«<me :  a  tsisytsMljr :  he 
is  too  (V*i/uii!H>ut  otlicm'  nt! airs.  All  ufl.-ioH*  Ji,-Ts<in  isitne 
f  efforts  t"  »»•  avtiv*  oi  I'll')  for  others  l«  netlt  rniae, 
i  his  lack  of  ;u,Umi.  nt,  to  t«-  ngardeil  as  luinoyinn 

Sei-  iMij.eciio^u/ 
WhiMie  very 


(ak'tiv-U),  adv.   I.  In  an  active 
nent:  hence. b 

in  busi- 


ner ;  by  acliou  or  movement ;  hence,  briskly  or 
energetically:  as,  to  engage  acfireiy  ' 


ness ;  to  work  actively. 

To  flaming  youth  1s  t  virtue  be  as  wax,  .  .  . 
Slucc  frost  Itself  lis  uefirWji  doth  bum. 

.VA.nl.,  HamUt,  ill.  4. 

2.  In  an  active  (sense ;  by  active  application  or 
attention ;  in  a  way  involving  or  implying  ac- 
tion :  opitosed  to  /HJAwit'e/i/ .-  as,  to  employ  a  verb 
activity;  to  study  actively. 

The  student  U  to  rend  history  actirrly  and  not  jiaaslvcly  : 
to  irsteem  his  own  life  the  text,  and  books  the  commen- 
tary. Eurrtvn,  History. 

activementt  (ak'tiv-ment),  n.  [Irreg.  <  rtcft're 
+  -menf.J  Business  ;  oraploytuetit.  lip.  Rey- 
nold*. 

activeness  (ak'tiv-nes),  ».    The  quality  of  be- 
ing active  ;  thu  faculty  of  acting  ; 
activity.  [Karc.] 

What 


lity^of  be- 


ro|ie  attain  to 1 
Hp.  Wiilniu,  Math.  Maglek. 

activity  (ak-tiv'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  activities  (-tiz). 
[<  1''.  aetirile,  <  ML.  orftrif«(f-)»t  <  L.  ac/»TM*, 
acUve:  see  af«r«.)  1.  The  state  of  action; 
doing. 

Ori,  He  Is,  simply,  tbe  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 
Com.  Hoiug  Is  arfiofy,  and  In)  will  still  be  doing. 

.SAflt,  nen.  V.,  111.  7. 

2.  Activeness;  the  quality  of  acting  promptly 
and  energetically. 

8.  An  exercise  of  energy  or  force ;  an  active 
movement  or  ops  ratiou;  a  mode  or  course  of 
action. 

The  aefiisfiM  of  sentient  beings  are  perpetual])  directed 


cry  languor  Is  a  punishment 
tlinn  .irtice  viuls  can  feel  or  guess. 

.txdrru  *  IVrr,  Sjni:  «! 


of  Kalth. 

Keel  Is  not  quitting  the  t'u-ov  '-ar<-*-r 

./,.Ai.  ItirijU,  lnle 
I  will  lie  hang'd  if  sonii*  eternnl  villain, 
Some  tiiury  and  iusliiimtiiLi.'  n  igue, 
S<inie  cocglng.  r,ifeniiiLr  slave,  to  net  s,unc  office, 
Have  not  dtvis  d  this  ahuider.     .SAoA  .,  IHhclKi,  iv.  2. 

Y»u  are  b«.  o.etnuut 
)  your  services, 

.SAiuir..  M.  V  U.  U.  t 


U>  averting  pain  and  attracting  . 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol..  I.  nsi. 

4.  In  phys.,  a  term  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  as  an  equivalent  of  "rate  of  doing 
work,"  or  the  rate  per  unit  of  time  at  which  en- 
ergy is  given  out  by  a  working  system. 

The  acfinly,  or  work  per  second,  or  horse-power  ot  a 
dynamo  can  be  lucaanred  electrically. 

S.  r.  rAeuijison,  Uynamo-Elect.  Mach.,  p.  W. 
Ot.  A  physical  or  gymnastic  exerciso ;  an  agile 
performance. 

I  was  admitted  into  the  dauueing  and  vaulting  Scbole,  of 
which  late  oerieiAy  one  Stokes,  the  Master,  set  forth  a 
pretty  book.  A-refim.  Diary,  l«ST. 

actleas  (akt'los),  a.  [<  act  +  Without 
notion  or  spirit.  [Rare.] 

A  poor,  young,  acttcu,  uuligeated  thing- 

^uatArni.  Loyal  Brother,  L  1. 

acto(ak'to),  n.  [8p.,alsoa«fo,<L.acfuni,acfiw.- 
see  act,  n.]  An  iu  t  or  a  proceeding.  In  judicial 
matters  it  b  applied  b.  any  of  the  tjrwe^lngs,  orders 
decrees,  or  sentences  of  a  court,  in  parts  of  tlie  I'nlted 
Slates  setUcd  by  SpanlanK  //.  H'.  flaUffk. 
acton  (ak'ton),  n.  [<  ME.  acton,  akUmr,  aketott, 
acaHctoii,  acket'ta,  -toun,  etc.,  later  often  with 
A,  hacttiH,  hakcton,  hnqueton,  etc.,  also  hocton, 
hocquetou,  etc.,  <  OF.  ticwton,  aquettm,  au</ut- 
ton,  etc.,  later  hocqHcton,  hocioit,  V.  hvqvcUiu 
=  t'r.  flfewfo,  cotton-wool,  padding,  a  padded 
and  quilted  jacket,  <  8p.  aUj<»lon,  alcoton,  cot- 
ton, cotton-plant,  <  Ar.  al-qiitun,  cotton,  (.  al, 
the,  +  qituu,  cotton:  see  cotton. |  A  kind  of 
quilted  vest  or  tunic,  made  of  taffeta  or  leather, 
worn  under  the  habergeon  or  coat  of  mail  to 
save  the  body  from  bruises,  and  sometimes  worn 
aloue  like  a  buffcoat ;  in  later  times,  a  corselet 
of  plate-armor.    Hee  gambesoN. 

/Vrrv's  ffWioiies. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  liack'd  and  liew'd. 

Ills  ael.m  pierced  and  tore.       ScAl,  Eve  of  St  John. 

By  an  order  In  12W7  for  tl«c  London  flly  liate  guard  the 
nnsrriin  arol  gambeson  arc  to  1^-  liotb  worn,  or  In  default 
the  tuiltrt.m  and  corset  or  Aintrtoii  anil  plate*- 

fnirM!.  II.  .1. 

actor  fnk'tor),  n.  [<  MK.  aetmir,  agent,  pleader. 
<L.  artor,  doer,  plftintlff,  advocate,  agent,  play- 
er, <  agerr,  drive,  dn,  net :  see  act,  n.j  1.  tine 
who  acts  or  performs :  the  doer  or  performer  of 
an  action  ;  specifically,  one  who  represents  » 
character  nr  acts  a  part  in  a  play :  a  stage- 
pluycr. 

11c  i  Pitt  I  was  an  attvr  in  the  r|....  i,  an  u.t../  at  r.niii- 
cll,  .  .  .  an.l  even  In  pmate  >i«-tcty  he  eoill.l  not  lay  aside, 
hti  theatrical  tones  ami  attitiid... 

JKa.-.inf.i.i,  \V  IllUni  Pitt, 

2.  In  fair :  («)  An  advocate  or  a  proctor  in  civil 
courts  or  causes.    .;/.)  A  plaintiff.     LI"  this 

M'l!-< 
;ui  .. 

culiaritic. 


actualization 

__j  (ak'tres),  ».  [<  actor  +  Cf.  F.  ««v 
trice,  an  actress,  <  L.  actrix,  ace.  ncrrioem,  a 
female  plaintiff,  a  stewardess,  fern,  of  actor: 
see  actor.]   A  female  actor  or  performer. 

Virgil  haa,  Indeed,  admitted  Fame  a.  an  ucfr,„  In  the 
.fiielil,  *U««a 

Siieeineslly.  a  woman  who  repreaenta  or  acts  a  fiart  In  a 
play.  Actresses  were  not  introduced  in  England  till  after 
tlie  Restoration,  though  they  aes^m  to  have  l»eeri  ••m- 
ploytsl  In  a.ime  porta  of  Europe  much  earlier  Tlioluaa 
t'oryat,  the  truveler,  mentions  them  In  hi*  "frudlttesr 
publishesllnUUl :  "  Here  |  Vetilcel  .  .  .  1  saw  women  acts-, 
a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before:  though  I  have  heard  that 
It  hath  been  used  in  London."  lu  Shakspere's  time  fe- 
male parts  were  performed  by  boys,  as  Is  still  the  custom 
In  China  and  some  other  couutrll*.  "The  king,  one  night, 
was  impatient  bJ  have  the  play  begin.  "Sire,  said  l»ave- 
nant,  'they  are  Bltavlng  tile  queen,  "  JfeuLxrs  i\)  O.uiif 
tf»  Uramont.  In  the  epilogue  to  "As  you  IJke  It"  Ko- 
salind  says:  "If  I  were  &  woman,  1  would  kiss  as  many 
of  you  as  hail  Uards  thai  pleased  me,"  etc.  In  H*ii  the 
employmeut  of  actresaes  was  sanctioned  by  iliarles  II. 
"  whereas  the  wnnsen's  parts  in  play*  have  hitherto  lies-n 
acted  by  men.  ill  the  habits  of  women,  at  whkh  s-juio 
have  taken  gntat  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave, 
for  the  time  to  come,  that  all  womena  parts  !*■  oete»l  by 
women. "  Kurort  tmm  Jicnue  in  l«ltl2  foa  London  tk*attr 
actual  (ak'tu-al),  a.  [<  ME.  actual,  actuct,  ac- 
tive, <  OK.  anil  F.  actMel,  <  IX.  actualis,  active, 
practical,  <  L.  ocftw  (actn-),  act,  action,  per- 
formance: see  act,  n.]    If.  Active;  practical. 

Besides  her  walking  and  other  net ual  performances,  what 
.  .  .  have  you  heard  her  say!         .San*.,  Macbeth,  v.  I. 
Either  In  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed. 

Sfla*..  Othello,  Iv.  i 

2.  In  full  existence ;  real ;  denoting  that  which 
not  merely  can  be,  but  is :  opposed  to  potential, 
apparent,  constructive,  and  imaginary. 

Hermogcnes,  says  Horace,  was  a  singer  even  when  si- 
lent; howv  —  a  singer  not  in  nefu  bulin  posse.  SoAhVims 
was  a  cobbler,  even  when  not  al  work  :  that  Is,  he  was  a 
cobbler  potential,  whereas,  when  busy  In  his  booth,  lie  was 
a  cobbler  actual.  Sir  Ilmnilton, 

Tlie  smallest  itottsaf  good  Is  better  than  the  most  magnin- 
cenl  prunUsea  of  Impossibilities.    Jfoeasu'asr,  Lord  Bswon. 

In  sinulrj-  ahnimnal  sutes,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or 
heat  are  felt  throughout  tlie  body,  though  its  urtiwA  tem- 
perature haa  remained  unaltered. 

U.  Sptnrrr,  Prln.  of  Psychol. ,  I  47. 

3.  Now  existing;  present:  opposed  to  /xtsfand 
future :  as,  in  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. — 
Actual  being.  Sec  bring.— Actual  cautery,  ss-o 
oiMferir.  L — Actual  cognition,  opposed  to  rirf  inil  and  to 
AaM/tKiV  rojMitioii.  lasts  only  while  tlie  attention  Is  en- 
gaged upon  the  object.— Actual  difference,  See  difrr- 
race.— Actual  energy.  In  mecA.,  energy  in  tlie  form 


of  motion ;  rvs  ri  w  :  oprioatMl  to  pore nriuj  rur/jr.u,  which  is 
energj'  In  tha  form  of  poaltlon.  *ee  rnerrrji  — Actual 
Soe  cafrir.- Actual  fraud.  See/muri. -Actual 
,  one  nnich  depend*  upon  an  outward  fact,  and 
a  mere  desire  or  fancy.  Actual  (111,  In  fVof, 
the  sin  of  the  Individual,  in  contrast  wlUi  the  sin  of  the 
race,  or  original  sin.-  Actual  whole.  In  bgit:  (a)  Any 
whole  except  a  p  " 


This  whole  la  called  potential,  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
are  called  actual. 

AwroYrstfieiu*,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman.  I  II. 

(t)  An  Individual  as  containing  In  it  species,  or  a  species 
as  containing  In  ft  genera:  a  metapliyslcal  or  f  .nnal 
whole.  So  actual  parts.  —  The  actual,  that  which  is  real 
and  existing,  as  opposed  to  what  is  ideal  or  luerely  pos 
sdhle;  the  octiviliea  and  earea  of  life. 


Tliat  delicious  s 


nof  disenthralbni-nt  from  fAc  actual 


Ills  acton  It  was  all  of  black. 


iouvfl.  Study  Windows,  p  i4. 

-  Byn.  Actual ,  Posit  ire,  etc.  (see  mil),  veritable,  genuine, 
certain,  absolute. 

actuallaation,  actuallse.  See  aetualtcatum, 
actualize. 

actuallsm  (uk'ty-al-ismi),  n.  [(.actual  +  .ism.] 
In  metaph.,  tho  doctrine  that  all  existence  ig 
truly  active  or  spiritual,  and  not  dead  or  inert. 

There  is  nothing  so  clear  In  hH  (lllutons]  earliest 
thought »  the  doctrine  ,  mb,»lled  lu  the  wonl  Ati<..,lim. 
that  the  world  is  a  process.  Hind,  IX  3S*il. 

actualist  (ak'tu-al-ist).  ».  T<  ncf«,t<  +  -sf.] 
One  who  is  interested  in  or  deals  with  actuali- 
ties ;  a  realist :  opposed  to  tdtalttit.  tlrvtr. 

actuality  (a k-tu-al  i-ti),  «.;  id.  nrfaafifo*  (-tir.). 
[=  K.  actualitc,  <  ML.  «<-fw«?if«/(f-).«  (IlutiH  Seis- 
tus),  <  L.  actualis,  neiual:  wnetual.l  1.  The 
state  of  being  actual,  as  nppnsi  d  to  />ot<nluil- 
ittt:  existence,  as  opposed  to  iilrahty. 
A  niiii.  may  di  n)  uc-'ioi/.r.,  .  .  .  to  the  Mahometan  idea 

of  ti.Hl,  SI..I  yet  be  no  Hill.  1st. 

Thwt.fr  forArr,  Sjx 


-ulatite  Atheism 


e  pruperlv  a  Ijitin  w<.rd.J  - 
I.  .r  » In.  portray.  •  liars,  r,  rs  with  i 


kc.l  |«' 


tleoige  Sand  says  neatlv,  thnt  "  Art  is  not  a  study  of 
IhmIIIvc  r.  sllly  - l  i.-f«.i/.fv  were  1 1n- litter  world  "but  a 
Mi'klug  niter  i<|.  ;il truth. "    /,..■.* ff.  Study  Windows,  p.  Sues. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  realized. 

Nature  and  religion  are  the  hands  of  friendship:  excel- 
lency and  u~.  fuli..  t»  arc  ll<  irn  al  • .nd-arnients  ,  s.,ci,  ty 
ami  neighborhood,  that  is.  the  isissihillties  and  tin-  r-lr- 
cunistini'.'s  of  i.invem-,  arc  the  d.  tcrniiiiiitloi.*  nti.l  ,vro- 
...  i:  y-.r-  7'.i..V"',  Iri.-n.Ulilp 

actualization  (ak'tu-al-i-r-a'shon  I,  n.  A  making 
real  ur  actual  ;  the  reducing  of  an  idea  to  a 
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actualization 

stat«  of  actuality  or  cxisteuee ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing made  actual.    Also  spelled  acluaUMtion. 
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li  | the  idea  of  peace]  I*  expounded,  HI' 
nth  different  degree,  of  clearnca. :  and 
or  the  measures  It  should  Inspire,  prodl. 
the  Ujht  of  each  seer.  Xiaenon,  W  ar. 

(sk'ty-aldr.),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.no- 
,  ppr.  actualizing.  [<  actual  +  -ice ;  =  F. 
acfaaJwrr.]  To  make  actual.  Also  spelled  ac- 
tualist. 

His !  llacaulay's]  critical  acre rttjr  almost  actual itt*  til* 
Met  uf  critical  damnation.     WAifisV,  Em.  aud  lU'v.,  L  2U. 

actually  (ak'tu-«l-i),  ade.  1.  As  an  actual  or 
existing  fact V  really;  in  truth:  often  used  as 
an  expression  of  wonder  or  surprise:  as,  he  ac- 
tually accomplished  what  he  undertook. 

on  one  occasion  Sheridan  actually  forced  liurku  down 
upun  hi*  seat  in  order  to  prevent  a  furious  explosion  of 
paaduu.  LecJhr.  Eng.  iu  18th  l  ent.,  xt. 

The  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  sun  to  be 
Mi  before  It  tier  uaiia'  rises,  and  after  It  aetuallv  seta. 

Tyndall.  Ught  and  Elect.,  p.  i& 

S>t.  By  action  or  active  manifestation;  in  act 
or  deed;  practically. 

Of  all  your  t*x,  yet  never  did  I  know 


If  Uiou  doit  lore,  my 
To  bind  our  lovea  up  In  a  Isuly  hand. 

Skat.,  Much  Ado.  Ml.  1. 


Virtue, « 
pt  her  to 


More  a|it 
her  edge, 
do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

JriWun,  P.  R.,  11.  sKX 


Aujr^Uua  yet  so  aclvaUy  dUUhcw 


)  for  patience,  such  an  easy  way. 


ictualnesB  (ak'tu-al-nea),  «.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  actual ;  actuality.  [Rare.] 
actuarial  (ak-tu-a'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  actuary  or  to  actuaries,  or  to  the  business 
of  an  actuary :  as,  actuarial  calculation*;  an  ac- 
I  soeie'ty. 

(ak-tu-a'ri-al-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of"  an  actuary ;  in  an  actuarial  way. 

The  trade-unions  of  England  are,  art miriaffv  speaking. 
tu&kmpL  X.  A.  1U\:,  CXUII.  SB. 

actuary  (ak'tu-6-ri),  it.;  pl.nc<ii«nc*(-riz).  [<L. 
ucfuortsis-,  a  "shorthand- writer,  a  clerk,  <  acftw 
[act*-),  action,  public  employment:  see  act, »,] 
1.  A  registrar  or  clerk :  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
used  ongiually  in  courts  of  civil-law  jurisdic- 
tion. In  Rnghwd  — (a)  A  clerk  wlso  registers  Uie  acta  and 
Constllattons  of  the  tower  house  of  Convocation.  (6)  An 
tinker  sppointed  to  keep  a  Baring* bank's  account*. 

8.  A  person  skilled  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances  to  financial  affairs,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of  lives. 
Ike  term  to  leneraify  applied  to  an  officer  of  a  life-lnsar 
sine  company  whose  main  duties  are  to  make  the  com- 
putations neecsaary  to  determine  the  valuation  of  contin- 
gent Ikaliiltticn,  computation  of  premiums,  compilation  of 
laMes,  He. 

actuate  (ak'tu-at),  t\  f.:  pret.  and  pp.  acfti- 
alrd.  ppr.  actuating.  [<  ML.  actualut,  pp.  of  ac 
tuare,  perform,  put  in  action,  <  L.  aclut:  see 
act,  a.)  1.  To  put  into  action;  move  or  incite 
to  action:  as,  men  are  actuated  by  motives  or 
passions. 

Those  whrmi  their  superior  tales,  U  lud  deiried,  were 
I  M.-ceviled  111  making  a  very 


the  work  of 
Hire  with  perfect  soccea*. 

K.  Uruy.  In  O.  B.  Prcscotla  Elect  InrenL,  p.  lsi. 

2l.  To  make  actual  or  real;  carry  out;  exe- 
cute; perform. 

Only  to  lie  thought  worthy  of  your  counsel. 
Or  actuate  what  you  command  to  rae, 
Were  a  perpetual  happiness. 

Manitvjtr,  Itoman  Actor,  It.  U. 
«9jm.L  Actual',  Impel,  Induce.  Incite,  Prompt,  Insti. 
patt.  (See  iwpef.)  To  actuate  U  merely  to  call  inbj  actloo, 
without  regard  to  the  nature  uf  the  actuating  force ;  but 
it  ti  eery  roninsoidy  used  of  motives :  as,  the  murderer  was 
aeruaioi  by  revenge,  Impel,  to  drive  tow  ard,  to  cxph«lve 
otttbire  [uuudon,  haste,  unrency,  oeceesity;  hence  It  larou- 
pled  with  words  of  correauondlni:  kind,  and  whin  us.il 
with  quH-terworda  it  aires  tl>em  force :  as,  youth  imytll^t 
him.  /niitsv,  to  lead  toward,  la  Keiith-r  ity  as  nioch  as 
kadiac  is  gentler  than  <uiviiiK  .  It  Implies  the  effort  Ui 
pervi&le  try  pri;scntini;  mutives,  but  I*  also  usenl  where  the 
{xnuaiton  Is  (,nly  naurative:  as.  1  was  at  last  iwtfotW  u> 
ffi '.  he  whs  ih-tu^eJ  oy  my  example,  fiw-i/e,  /^riMH/J,  io*/i- 
fitt'  »re  o»e*i  only  when  m*»tlves  lrrt^iH-ctivt-  of  physical 
uiri»  ut  the  actuating  power.  Inetir  Is  ncnki-r  thiut  in*i*l 
uti  upfliser  than  iirumvt ;  it  eAprca+**s  more  eagviricfts 
Uon  u»i~l  -  tl  implies  tiie  umlotc '.'(  m«.  u  toward  tlx-  <>!.. 


>[>' 


JetU  -I  shj.lhJ  fcelinxa  and  Kcnerallv  ol  strong  de 
pnnmfii  1%  more  iceriernl  In  Its  in^nnlu^.  depi'ndii 
Ibt-.uincti'jnlorforicand  llmlutkon;  It  l<  of  ten  isrvfe 
fur  its  Uemy  and  bn-a*lth  of  appht^atlMii.    /n.noiir',  ti. 
K"*i  on.  I*  s<tiiK<Llm<*s.  ttut  emimiiusly,  iwi  d  .it  iu>  it.-mi-iii 
gi«.:l ;  It  sluxild  In-  used  only  where  the  uruinit  u  h.wanl 
•  Ml   ll  r.-ii-rsily  Implies  that  such  uririni!  u  underliand. 
•Jlh-juati  thHl  fm:t  Is  sometime*  esplicitly  statetl :  he  was 
^sr^nfUy  l  inMi.?aUil  ht  his  perflily. 
It  Is  i>)4er\-ed  by  ricero  that  men  t>f  tlie  greutcst  and 
ihininz  parts  are  must  actuatnl  by  aiuliltlon. 

.i-Wis™,. 

T!m>  we  ice  tliit  human  nature  Is  {•niftlM  l-y  affovttona 

•<  oaUtude.  esteem,  vetleratii-ll,  )i>V,  n..t  to  IIJi  uUiMl  iart- 
mis  uthcrs.  I'AanMioJ,  IVrfCLt  .Mfe,  p.  13. 

iJesIre  with  thee  still  loafer  to  converse 

XIUifH,  V.  L,  vlli.  •r.x 


Witl1  the  education  slie  had  received,  she  could  look  --n 
this  straiuie  lub-miptl>>i>  of  her  idlurliuaiie  only  as  a  so- 
cial lostauit  upon  her  lalt.li.  \tuiutai"l  by  thaw  evil  splnts 
that  are  ever  setting  theinsetvcs  In  tvtuflk-t  with  the  Just. 

Mr*,  .Srntee,  Aatic*  of  Sorrent«i,  xxv, 

actuatet  (ak'ty-at),  a.  [<  ML.  actnatm.  pp.  of 
actuarc :  see  the  verb.]  Put  into  uction. 
cwwfA.  [Rare.] 

actuation  (ak-tu-a'shon),  «.  A  putting  in  mo- 
tion or  operation;  communication  of  active  en- 
ergy or  force. 

I  have  preauppoaed  all  thtmrs  (Ustiivcl  front  him  to  have 
been  produced  out  of  tlothiutf  by  him,  and  couaeouclitly 
to  he  puaterior  not  only  to  the  motion,  but  the  arlu/ttio n 
of  Ida  will.  Bp.  yvarson,  Kipos.  of  Creed.  Iv. 

actuator  (ak'tu-a-tor),  n.  Ono  who  or  that 
which  actuates  or  puts  in  action.  [Hare.] 

actUOSOt  (ak'tu-6s),  a.  [<  L.  actumun,  full  of 
activity,  <  ac'tu.1,  action  :  see  act,  ».]  Having 
the  power  of  m'tion ;  having  strong  powers  or 
action ;  abounding  iu  action. 

actuoslty  (ak-Ju-os'j-ti),  n.  {=Vg.actuo<ti<ladr, 

<  L.  as  if"actuonita(  (-)«,<  acturivtut :  see  actuim .  ] 
It.  Power  or  state  of  action.  [Rare.]  — 2.  In 
mi  taph.,  a  state  of  activity  which  is  complete 
in  itself,  without  leading  to  any  result  that 
must  be  regarded  as  its  completion. 

Thai  artuoritji  hi  which  the  action  and  its  completion 
coincide,  as  to  think,  to  aee.  liutrhirr/n  Stirling. 

acturet  (ak'tur),  ».  [<  act  +  -«rc]  Actual 
operation  or  performance.  Shak:,  Lover's  Com- 
plaint, 1.  183. 

acturienca  (ak-tu'ri-ens),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  'act hri- 
rn(f-)*;,  ppr.  of  an  assumed  'acturirc.  desire  to 
act,  <  nctux,  pp.  of  aaerc,  do,  act,  +  -urirc.  de- 
siderativo  suffix.  Cf.  esurient,  parturient.]  A 
desire  for  action.    Crote.  [Itare.] 

actus  (ak'tus),  n. ;  pi.  acfiw.  [L.,  lit.  a  driving, 
iagerc,  drivo:  see  act.  n.]  In  tatc,  a  road  for 
passengers  riding  or  driving;  a  public  road  or 
highway.  [Rare.] 

acuatat  (»k  y-At),  v.  t.   [<  L.  as  if  *ontdfi«i,  pp.' 

of  'acuare,  <  L.  acuirc,  pp.  acufiut,  shaken: 

see  acute,  a.]   To  sharpen  ;  make  pungent  or 

sharp,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Immoderate  fccdlUK  upon  pkkle»l  meats,  mid  debauch- 

ln|t  with  atroiqt  wine*,  do  Innnnve  and  aewntr  the  IiIikhL 
llarvry,  UunanmpUvn. 
acuato  (ak'u-at),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  "acuatus,  pp. : 

see  the  verb'.]    Sburpened  ;  pointed, 
acuchi.  t».    See  acouchu. 

acuerao  (Sp.  pron.  fi-ktt-fir'do),  n.  [8p.,  =  E. 
accord,  s.]  1.  A  resolution  of  a  deliberative 
Itody,  as  of  an  ayuntamiento  or  town  council. 
— 2".  A  decision  or  legal  opinion  of  a  court. — 
3.  Ratification.  [Used  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  settled  by  Spaniards.] 

acuitlont  (ak-il-tsh  on),  ».   [<  ML.  acwifio(M-), 

<  L.  ricucrc,  sharpen  :  see  acufe-,  a.]  The  act  of 
rendering  sharp,  literally  or  figuratively.  S|»- 
clllcally  —  to)  The  sharpening o'f  mediclnea  to  Increase  their 
effect,  as  by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  arid  to  a  vi'iretahlc 
acid,  {b)  The  hiirlietit  sound  (acct-tit)  lu  the  pnomuelatlon 
of  a  word. 

acuity  (s-Vii'i-ti),  n.  [<  V.  acuitc,  <  ML.  ncsti- 
ta(t-)s,  irreg.  <  L.  acucre,  sharpen:  see  acute, 
a.,  and  -ifiy.J    Hharpness;  acuteness. 

card. 

Needle,  Ifist.  Koyal  So...  IV.  15. 
Many  of  them  lEaklmual  .  .  .  Miia-  eiidoweil  with  Uie 
acuity  of  vision  |ie,ulinr  to  Uolns>ls  alxl  hlMitcrs, 

Air.  Crxux  it  the  (Vrrreiri,  p. 

Aculeate  (a-kvi-lo-a'ta),  «.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
aculcatHM,  furnished  with  stings:  see  aculeate, 
«.]  1.  A  name  given  by  Latrcillc,  180L'.  to  a 
group  of  hytnenopterous  insects  in  which  the 
abdomen  of  the  female*  and  neuters  is  armed 
with  a  sting,  consisting  of  (wo  fine  spiculu  with 
reverted  barbs,  connected  with  a  poison-reser- 
voir. Tho  group  include*  bees  and  wasps. — 
2f.  In  mammal.,  an  artificial  groiitt  of  spiny 
rrnlents,  composed  of  the  genera  Huxtrix  and 
lyncher,*.  Illiijer,  1*11. 
aculeate  in-ku'ie-iit).  a.  and  n.  (<  L.  arulnitiis, 
furnished  with  stings,  thorny,  prickly,  <  hc«/»-«.«, 
a  sting,  prickle:  see  acute w.}  1,  a.  1.  Iu  Z'uM., 
furtii  filed  with  n  xting;  pertaining  to  or  charBL'- 
tcristic  of  the  Arulinta. —  2.  In  b<>t.,  funiishetl 
with  aetilei  or  sharp  prickle*:  neuleous. —  3. 
Figuratively,  pointe<l;  ntlnttiiig. 

II.   ».   A  hyiiienoptemus  itts*^'!,  one  of  the 

(a-kii'le-at  I.  r.  t.    [ <  L.  arulnatux 
•nted;« 


acu  prcsaura 

aculeated  (a-ku'le-a-ted),  )t.  a.    [<  aculeate  + 

-atfJ.]    1.  Armed  with  prickles.— 2.  Pointed; 

sharp;  incisive, 
aculei,  «.    Plural  of  aculcus. 
aculelform  (a-ku'lo-i-form),  a.    [<  L.  aculem, 

prickle,  +  -foriwis,  <  forma,  shape.]  Formed 

like  a  prickle. 

aculeolate  (a-ku'le-6-lat),  a.    [<  NL. 


tun,  <  L.  aculcolwi,  dim.  of  aculcus,  a  sting, 
prickle :  see  aculcus.]    In  hot.,  having  small 
prickles  or  sharp  points.    A.  Gray. 
aculeous  (a-ku'le-ns),  g.  [<  amicus  +  -ous.]  In 
6»f.,  same  as  aculeate. 

aculeus  (a-ku'lf-us),  n. ;  pi.  aculei  (-1).  [L.,  a 
sting,  prickle,  spine,  dim.  of  acim,  a  needle:  see 
aciw.]  1.  The  poisou-sting  of  the  aculeate  hy- 
menopteroug  insects,  as  liees,  wasps,  etc.  See 
Aeuleata.—  2.  In  ftof..  a  prickle :  a  slender,  rigid, 
and  pointed  outgrowth  from  the  bark  or  epi- 
dermis, us  in  the  rose  and  blackberry,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  thorn,  which  grows  from  the  wood. 

acumen  (a-ku'men),  n.  [L.f  a  point,  sting, 
fig.  acuteness,  <  acucre,  sharpen:  see  acufr.] 

1 .  (Quickness  of  perception  ;  the  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination ;  mental  acuteness  or  penetra- 
tion ;  keenness  of  insight. 

Ills  learning  above  all  klnua  christened,  hia  acunuu. 
Ida  judgment,  his  memory. 

Sir  JV.  Coke,  K.  Jameaa  Proc.  agt.  Garnet,  sig.  Q,  p.  'J\>. 

Individual  Insight  and  acumen  may  point  out  consc- 
cjuciici-s  of  an  action  which  bring  It  under  previously 
known  moral  rule*.        W.  A'.  Cti/orxl,  Leciurea,  II  13.r-. 

2.  In  bof.,  a  tapering  point.  =Syn.  1.  FSnetratlon, 
dlsvemment,  acutenesa,  sharjiiieaa,  persph-aelty.  Insight. 

acuminate  (a-ku'mi-nat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
cicumisairif,  ppr.  acuminating.  [<  L,  acumina- 
tus,  pp.  of  acunii'iMirr,  sharpen,  <  acumen,  a 
point :  see  acumen.]  I.  rrarw.  To  bring  to  a 
point;  render  sharp  or  keen:  as,  '"to  acumi- 
nate despair,"  Cotcjtcr,  Letters,  p.  172.  [Rare, 
except  in  the  past  participle.] 

This  la  not  acuminated  anil  pointed,  aa  in  the  rest,  but 
acemcth,  aa  it  were,  cut  olf.      .*fir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  irtfran.*.  To  taper  or  rise  to  a  point. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  the  present  participle.] 

They  I  tho  tilshopsl, .  .  .  acunviisarinji  itill  huriirr  and 
higher  in  a  cone  of  prelatr,  instead  of  heuliug  up  the 
gashes  of  the  church,  ...  fall  to  gore  one  another  with 
tlsclr  sharp  spires,  for  upper  places^and  precedence. 


Church  Gov.,  1. 
acuminate  (a-kfl'mi-nftt),  a.    [<  L.  acuminatut , 
pp. :  sco  the  verb.]  Pointed ;  acute.  Sperttlcidly 
-<«)  In  Int.,  haying  a  ton.,  Uperlng 
Urtnliiatlon :  applied  U>  leaves  ami  other 
When  the   narrowing  takes 
;hn  base  It  la  so  exprensed.  for 
niple,  acuminate  at  the  late ,  when 
the  won!  Is  used  without  any  limitation 
it  always  refers  to  tho  apex.  (6)  In  orn.r*. , 
applied  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  feathers 
of  birds ;  tapering, 
acuminatum  (a-ku-mi-na'shon), 
it.     [<  L.  as  if  "acNwiiiflfiVHn-), 
<  acuminare :  see  acuminate,  r.)  1. 
The  act  of  acuminating,  or  the 
state  of  being  acuminated;  a 
sharpening ;    termination   in  a 
sharp  point. —  2.  A  sharp  and 
tapering  point ;  a  pointed  extremity. 

The  corollary  thorns  .  .  .  did  also  pierce  hia  tender  and 
•acrad  tvmph-s  to  a  multiplicity  of  pains,  by  their  numer- 
ous nenmiWiuisa.  By.  ftartvu,  Ktpo*.  of  freed,  iv. 

3.  Acuteness  of  intellect ;  acumen.  [Rare.] 

Wlta,  which  etv-t  and  Inscril*.  with  notable  real  and 
nmmination,  their  mehiortnls  in  every  mind  they  meet 
A  pol.  tor  Ix-arnlng  (|efts\  p  ion. 

[<  NL 


KT.,  '.I 

wIOl  ITcifceno 

acuminoee  (a-ku'ini-nf*),  a.  [<.  acumiuo- 
sus.K.  L.  «cn inch,  point :  see  ncMimen.]  In  hot., 
having  a  sharp  or  tuperitig  point.  [Rare.] 
acuminous  (n-ku'mi-uus),  a.  [<  acumen  (-win-) 
+  -ous.  CI.' acuminate.]  1.  Characterized  by 
acumen;  sharp;  penetrating.— 2.  Hume  as  m<k- 
minh.se. 

acuminulate  (ak-u-niiu'u-lst ),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
'ncuiMiMNfuMi,  dim.  of  acumen,  a  point,  +  *itiA  ; 
ultt-T  acuminate.]  Somewhat  or  slighlly  iicu- 
miiiate.  [Hare.] 
acupre&a  (uk'ii-pres).  r.  /.  [<  L.  acu.«,  it  neetlle. 
abl.  rfcai,  with  a  noe<lle.  +  ureas.]  In  surg..  to 
iipplv  iioiipressure  to,  as  a  blevsling  artery, 
acupfession  (nk-ii-presh'nn),  n.  [<  L.  «.'•««.  a 
needle,  +  7*r/--s»i«i«-),  ]treasurc.]    Same  u-  «<•«- 

acupressure  tuk'n-presh-ur),  n.  [<  L.  rn-iiji,  a 
needle,  + /»r».«yiir«t  pressure:  w-e  pressure.]  In 
surg.,  u  method  (liret  published  by  Sir  J.  V. 
Simpson  in  1S.">9)  of  stopping  hemorrhage  in 
arteries  during  amputations,  etc.,  cnnsixtini;  in 
pressing  the  iirtery  closely  by  means  of  i.  pin 
aculeate,  a.']  To  make  pointed;  shnn«'ti.  fRare.]    or  inedle  nr  bit  at  inelastic  wire,  introduced 
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through  the  sides  or  Haps  of  the  wound,  instead 

of  tying  with  a  thread-  There  are  various  modas 

of  inserting  the  pin. 
acupuncturation  (ak-u-punjrk^u-ra'shpn),  n. 

A  pricking  with  or  aa  if  with  a  needle;  the 

practice  of  acupuncture.  [Kare.J 
actipuncturator  (ak-u-pungk'tu-ra-tor),  a. 

An  instrument  for  performing  the  operation  of 

acupuncture, 
acupuncture  (ak'y-pungk-tflr),  a.    [<  L.  acus,  a 

ucsxlle.  +  tiuuclura,  a  pricking:  aee  puncture] 

1.  A  surgical  operation  consisting  in  the  in- 
sertion of  delicate  noodles  in  the  tissues.  Thu 

operation  hiut  Imi  practiacd  tor  *uv*  in  mutt*  parts  of  the 
world.  Apart  from  the  employment  of  needles  to  evacu. 
lite  u  mortrid  flaid,  aa  in  edema,  or  to  aet  up  an  InlUtniu*- 
tion,  a*  in  ununited  fractures,  acupuncture  has  been  mostly 
tis,«l  fur  myalgic,  neuraluic,  "id  otlter  nervous  affection*. 

2.  A  mode  of  infanticdle  in  some  countries, 
consisting  iu  forcing  a  needle  into  the  brain  of 
the  child. 

acupuncture  (ak'u-pungk-tnr),  v.  I. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  acupunctured,  ppr.  acupuncturing.  In  surg., 
to  perform  the  operation  of  acupuncture  upon. 

acurset,  r.  t.    See  acemrse. 

acus  (a  kua),  «.;  pi.  acus.  |X«.  aeut  (aeu-),  a 
needle  or  pin,  as  being  pointed;  cf.  amen, 
make  sharp  or  pointed:  see  acute,  a.]  1.  A 
needle,  especially  one  used  for  surgical  pur- 
poses.—  8.  In  archtcot.,  sometimes,  the  pin  of 
a  brooch  or  fibula. — 8.  [nip.]  («t)  A  genus  of 
fishes.  Johnston,  1830.  (6)  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusk*.  Humphreys,  1797.  See  Tercbra — Acus 
caiintUata,  a  tri*»r,  or  *  tabular  needle  for  dbdiandns 
dnula.  — Acus  lnterpunctotla,  a  couching-noodto,  used 
tu  operatlom  fur  cataract.  — Acus  ophtlialmlca, »  noodle 
used  In  operations  for  ophthalmia  i.r  cataract— Acus 
tr.quetra,  a  three-sided  needle;  a  trocar. 

AcundjB  (a-kB'ai-de),  n.  pi.  [NU,  irreg.  <  Jam, 
3  (ft).  +  -Wo-.]   Same  m  Tcrebridat. 

acustomt,  acustomance*.  etc.  See  accustom, 
aecustonuiucc,  etc. 

acutangul&r  (a-kut'ang'gii-lAr),  a.  Same  as 
acute-angular.  Jf'arburton. 

acutateia-ku'tat),<i.  l<  acute  +  Slight- 
lv  pointed. 

acute  (a-kut'),  a.    [<  L.  oestrus,  sharp,  pp.  of 
acurre,  sharpen,  <  s/  'ac,  be  sharp,  ' 
«<-«!.  1    1 .  Sharp  at  the  end  ; 
euding  in  a  sharp  point  or  an-  . 
gle :  opposed  to  blunt  or  oft-  rS. 
luxe.   Specifically  applied,  (it)  in 
ti.  a  leaf  or  oilier  omn  ending  fn  a 
stiarp  ausie ;  («)  in  ffrom.,  to  an  anitlc 
leu  than  a  riitht  angle,   See  acute- 
aiyttcd. 

2.  Sharp  or  penetrating  in  in- 
tellect;  posaeaaing  keenness  of 
insijrht  or  perception;  exercis- 
ing nico  discernment  or  discrimination :  op- 
t-oseil  to  Hull  or  stupid:  as,  ''the  ttntfe  and 
ingenious  author."  Luck*. —  3.  Manifesting  in- 
tellectual keenness  or  itnitetration ;  marked  or 
characterised  by  quickness  of  perception  or 
nice  discernment :  applied  to  mental  endow- 
ments and  operations:  as,  acute  faculties  or 
arguments. 

leiirh  Hunt,  whose  feminine  temperament  care  htm 
aritfr  perceptions  at  the  cxpetiac  of  jnilinnent. 

Lomlt,  Study  Wludowi,  |>.  461. 

4.  TTnving  nice  or  quick  sensibility ;  suscepti- 
ble of  slight  impressions ;  having  power  to  feel 
or  perceivo  small  or  distant  objects  or  effects : 
as,  a  man  of  acute  eyesight,  hearing,  or  feeling. 

t\'en>  oar  aenece  made-  much  quicker  and  acutcr,  the  ap- 
pearance and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  hate  quite 
another  face  to  ua.  ImcMc. 

The  arwfc  hiring  of  the  Ycddahs  Is 
hslilt  «d  finding  bom'  neiitii  liy  the  hunt. 

11.  Spencer,  Iltu 

5.  Keen ;  sharp ;  intense ;  poignant:  said  of 
paiu,  pleasure,  etc.— 6.  High  in  pitch;  shrill : 
said  of  sound :  opposed  to  ijracc.  See  aeutfi  ac- 
cent, below. — 7.  In  pathot.,  attended  with  more 
or  less  violeut  svmptoms  and  coming  speedily 
to  a  crisis:  applied  to  a  disease:  as,  an  acute 
pleurisy;  distinguished  from  subacute  and 

trAro  NIC— Acuta  accent.  (<s)  Utterance  of  a  Mingle 
sound,  aa  a  syllable  <if  a  word,  at  a  hiieher  pitch  than 
others;  accentual  strew  of  Voice,  (ft)  A  luark  (')  used  to 
denote  accentual  stress,  and  also  tor  other  purposes.  To 
dtnofe  stresa  In  Knitllah.  it  b  no»  eeneralljr  placed  alter 
the  accrntod  a>llitl>le.  aa  In  UiU  dictloiiary.  but  aotuetiiiiea 
over  tho  vowel  of  that  ayllohte.  The  latter  la  done  rcvu- 
htrly  tn  Mich  (Irork  worda  aa  take  tldt  accent,  and  In  all 
>|ijtiiiah  wotda  tho  acccnliiaUott  of  whk:h  vartca  from  the 
»tandartl  rule.  In  fc>rn*  )anxUAtf**a  It  U  naed  only  U>  de- 
terniiue  the  quality  or  tonuth  of  vowel-«ound»,  aa  on  f  in 
trench  <aalii''r.'),  ami  on  all  the  vowel*  in  Hungarian;  and 
tti  Poliiih  and  other  slavte  laiifuazea  it  ia  aim.  placed  over 
pome  of  the  ronaonanta  to  mark  variAtiouanf  their  boiuhIh. 
Kc  >r  other  naea.  «4f  accent,  iu-  Acuta  angle.  See  itu.rfc'. 
Acute  ascending  paralysis.  Ve/.aarfriM  jMraWcii. 

-    Seefrwcjn>.  =  Syn. 
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1.  Keen,  etc.  See  rharp  - 1  and  3.  Atutt,  K«m,  Simrd, 
penetrating,  piercing,  sharp  wilted,  hrtght.  {See  tubtU.) 
An  acute  mind  pierce*  a  aithject  like  a  nenlle ;  a  ke*n  mind 
baa  a  flno,  Inclaive  edge,  like  a  knife.  Keen  may  be  thr 
niuatobjocuvriof  ttieac  worda.  Anacxfeanawer  uonetltat 
ftbuvi  penetration  InUt  the  autdect ;  a  keen  anawer  unites 
with  acutencaa  a  certain  amount  of  aarcaam.  or  antagonfam 
to  the  person  addreaaed ;  a  sare  wd  atuwer  at  one  that  com* 
hinoa  remarkaldc  aetitenesa  witli  wiadom  at  to  what  It  is 
pnu-tically  I  test  to  aay.  Shrcvd  differs  trout  arute  and 
iven  hy  having  an  element  of  practical  sagacity  or  as 
titu-neaa.  Oidy  faeis  has  tin  Idea  of  cagiTiraa :  at,  lie  was 
kern  in  pursuit.   See  turnfr  and  sArtryi. 

rowers  of  acute  and  anhtlle  dlnptitaUon.  Sir  J.  ttcriehti. 

The  tongttea  of  moekiirg  wenches  are  aa  keen 

As  is  the  rantr'aetlge  invisible.      Shak.,  L.  L.  L,  v.  2. 

MMher  wit  and  the  common  rxperieDcra  of  lifo  ito  often 
furnish  people  with  a  ai>rt  of  tttrncl  and  sound  Judgment 
Utal  carritu  Uutn  very'  creditably  through  the  world. 

J.  Murlru,  Popular  t'ltllure,  p.  soo. 

acute  (a-kuf),  r.  (.  To  render  acute  in  tone. 
(Kare.J 

WMkcc.  Met. 


sharp 


A.  D. 

pirate ;  similarly  in  •craey,  q.  v.  Hence  the 
short  form  -ry,  esp.  in  designations  of  office,  as 
in  captaincy,  entrign-cu,  eornet-ct,,  etc.]  A  suffix, 
of  Latin'or  Greek  origin,  forming  nouns  of  qual- 
ity, state,  condition,  office,  etc.,  from  nouns  In 
-ate  (which  becomes  -of-,  tho  suffix  being  -tife 
changed  to  -of-,  +  -u),  as  in  primaci  curacy,  ad- 
rocficu,  i<iracv,  etc.,  or  from  adjectives  in  -<tcv 
oti»,  ns  in  falUicu. 

acyanoblepey  (a.si'a-ntVblep'si).  a.  [<  Gr.  o- 
prlv.  +  nimoc,  a  blue  substance,  blue  (ace  cya- 
nide), +  ;Oti<ta,  <  /f/jrfff a-,  see,  look  on.)  A  de- 
fect of  vision,  in  consequence  of  which  tho  color 
blue  cannot  tie  distinguished. 

acyclic  (a-Bik'lik),  «.  [<  Or.  <t-  priv.  +  atxJjaoc, 
circulur:  seo(t-tBandcyclir.]  In  but.,  not  cyclic; 
not  arranged  in  whorls.  Applied  by  nraun  to  flowers 
that  I  tare  a  spiral  arrangement  of  |Htrta,  when  the  spiral 
tarns  made  by  each  ruiaa  of  oreana  are  not  all  complete, 
iu  distinction  from  Aeni  ieweftc,  wltere  all  are  complete. 


by  their 
of  Sociol.,  )  to. 


acute-angled  i  it-kut'ang'gld),  a.  Having  sharp 
or  acute  angles,  or  angles  less  than  right  angles. 
-  Acuto  iuiKled  triangle,  u  triaugle  that  has  each  of  its 
angles  leas  titan  a  right  angle. 

acute-angular  (a-kilt'ang'gu-14r),  a.    1.  Hav- 
ing an  angle  less  than  a  right  angle :  acute- 
angled.— 2.  In  «V>f.,  having  stems  with 
corners  or  edges,  aa  labiate  plants. 
Also  written  acutangubtr. 

acutely  (a-kut'li),  ode.  In  an  acute  manner; 
sharply;  keenly;  with  nice  discrimination. 

acutenaculura  (ak'u-t<>-nak'u-lum), ».;  pi.  aeu- 
tcnacula  (-1&).  [<L,'  acus,  needle,  +  feaactt/ttm, 
bolder,  <  fritrrr, 
bold.]  In  sura., 
a  needle-holder 
used  during  op- 

erati.ms.  A.w.^o^m.  ™  n^ii^uc. 

acuteneas     i  a- 

kilt  'nes),  a.  The  quality  of  being  acute,  (a)  Tho 
tiualily  of  being  sharp  or  pohtted. 

The  lanoiHihaped  windows  form  at  their  vertex  angles 
of  varying  degrees  of  ucutencat.  Or/orit  (Honary. 

(li)  The  faculty  of  tdeo  diacemrennt  or  perceptaon ;  quick- 
ne*e  or  keenness  of  the  aenacs  or  underaianutag.  Illy  an 
dcu/etoea*  of  the  arnsca  or  oi  mental  feeling  we  perceive 
antall  objects  or  slight  impreaaiotia  ;  by  an anilojwi  of  in* 
telloct  wo  diacern  nice  distinctions.] 

He  IDerkeleyl  was  poaseaaed  of  great  acuteuc—  and  In- 
genuity, but  waa  not  diatliiguiahed  for  good  sense  or 
ahrewthteaa,  JfcCn**,  llerkeley,  p. 

There  may  he  much  of  aeutenest  In  a  thing  well  said,  but 
tliere  U  more  In  a  quick  reply. 

IVjidex,  fret,  to  Mock  Astrol. 
M  In  rA«r.  or  »ii«m,  sharpneas  or  elevation  of  sound. 
(<t)  In  fsttAot.,  violence  of  adlacase,  wlileh  brings  it  speedily 
to  a  crista, 

acutiatort  (a-ktl'shi-4-tor),  w.  [MIj.,  <  acuti- 
are,  sharpen,  <  Ij.  acurut,  sliarp :  see  aoif<»,  a. 
Cf.  aiguuuf. J  In  the  middle  ages,  a  person  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sharpen  weapons.  Boforo  the  in- 
vention of  firearms  such  persons  were  neces- 
sary attendants  of  armies. 

acutifoliate  (a-ku-ti-fd'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  acutwt, 
sharp,  +  foliatus,  leaved:  see  J'oUatc.']  In  hot., 
haring  sharp-pointed  leaves.    A.  Gray. 

Acutilingues  (a-ku-ti-ling'gwee),  n.  pi  (XL., 
<  W  acutun,  sharp,  +  lingua  =  E.  tongue.]  A 
division  of  Andrcniita;  containing  those  soli- 
tary bees  whose  labium  is  acute  at  the  entl : 
distinguished  from  Obtunilingum,  in  which  the 
labium  is  obtuse. 

acutilobate  (a-ku-ti-16'bat),  a.  [<  L,  oc«f«s, 
sharp,  +  NL.  lobatux,  ' 
but. 

A.  (Iray. 

acuto-nodose  fa-ku-to-no'dos),  a.  [<  L.  acu- 
tus, sharp,  -I-  nodorus,  knotted:  see  notlottc] 
Acutelv  nodose.   IXana.  (\.  K.  D.) 

acuyari-wood  (JUktt-ya'ri-wud),  n.  The  aro- 
matic wood  of  the  tree  Jlursera  (Idea)  altissima 
of  Guiana. 

-«cy.  [(I)  Directly,  or  through  ME.  and  OF. 
•acie,  <  3lL.  -ucki,  <  LU  -afin,  forming  nouns  of 
quality,  state,  or  condition  from  nouns  in  -<i(f-)», 
as  in  abb-acv,  <Lh. ubb-at-ta,  <a&o-a(f-)s,abbot; 
prim~acy,  <  r.  prin-atie,  <  LL.  nr>m-at-iti,<.  print- 
out-)*, primate,  etc.  ('-)  <  LL.  -ttfiti,  forming 
nouns  of  state  from  nouns  iu  -atus,  as  iu  ad- 
voc-acy,  <  LL,.  atltoe^it-Ui,  <  L.  fltfroc-nf-us-,  advo- 
cate, etc.  (It)  <  U.  -acta,  forming  nouns  of  qual- 
ity from  adjectives  in  -ax {-act-'),  as  in  falt-acy, 
<1».  fail-aei-a,  <  fall-ax  (-act-),  deceptive,  etc. 
These  three  sources  of  -acy  were  more  or  less 
confused,  und  the  suffix  has  been  extended  to 
form  many  nouns  which  have  no  corresponding 
form  in  L.,  us  in  cur^tcy,  accur-etcy,  etc.  Analogy 
has  extended  -«cv.  <  L.  -alio,  to  some  words  "of 
Or.  origin:  (4)  <  L.-tifiu,  <  Or.  -ama,  ns  in  ]nr- 
acy,  <  LL.  'pir-eilia,  <  Gr.  rrosmvn,  <  -utiarti<:, 


lErsnn  has  ternted  such  flowers  ac 
lUw  front  one  foliar  structure  to  ani 
oiimjla  or  from  corolla  to  stsro 


a  ilcflnlte  nitmlN?  of  turns  of  the  splrnl  (aa  N 


relic,  when  the  tranai- 
ther,  aa  from  calys  to 
%  oiH  coincide  with 


ms  of  the  splrnl  (aa  Nruipturaccas 


buuuiiio    i.i-mi'u*w  iwt;,  n.     i_\         i*i  •< ' "« 

arp,  +  NL.  hbatutt,  lobate :  see  toitirc.J  li 
f.,  having  acute  lobes :  said  of  certain  leaves 


acyprinoid  (ac«ip'ri-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  A-  priv. 
(«-'*)  +  cypriuoul,]  In;ow/ro<j.,  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  cyprinoid  flshes:  appliod  to 
one  of  the  fresh-water  diviaions  of  the  equa- 
torial zone,  embracing  the  tropical  American 
and  tropical  Pacifio  re'giona.  fJtfnfArr. 

ad-.  [<  L.  ad-,  prefix,  ad,  prep.,  to,  unto,  toward, 
upon,  for,  etc.,  =  AS.  a-t,  E.  of,  q.  v.  In  later 
L.  ad-  before  It,  c,  /,  g,  I,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  waa 
assimilated,  aa  alt-,  ac,  of-,  ag-,  al-,  art-,  ap-, 
ac-,  ar-,  as-,  at-  (see  ab-breriate,  ac-cuse,  af-fect, 
ag-gratate,  alAudc,  an-nrx,  ap-pUtud,  ac-ejuicsce, 
a'r-rogafe,  as-sitt.  it-tract).  Before  so-,  sp-,  st-, 
it  was  reduced  to  a-  (see  ascend,  asptre,  a- 
stringent,  and  <4-ls).  Before  <f,  A,  j,  m,  before 
vowels,  and  often  in  other  cases,  it  remained 
unchanged.  In  OF.  ad-  with  all  its  variants 
wBfl  reduced  to  a-,  and  was  so  adopted  into  ME. 
But  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a  fashion  of 
"restoring"  the  L.  spelling  (nrf-,  tie-,  of-,  etc.) 
began  to  prevail,  and  soon  became  the  rule  in 
lioth  F.  and  E.,  though  F.  still  retains  many, 
and  E.  a  few,  of  tho  old  forma  (see  ac-ctmpany, 
aaUIrcss,  af-froul,  ag-grievr,  al-tay*,  nWrttc,  an- 
nounce, ojt-peal,  ar-rcst,  at-tend,  etc.).  By  con- 
fusion of  the  ME.  a-,  for  otf-,  ac-,  of-,  etc.,  with 
ME.  ti-  of  other  origin  (<  L.  ab-r  UF.  en-,  e»-, 
AS.  «K  or-,  on-,  etc.),  the  latter  a-  has  been  in 
some  cases  erroneously  "restored"  to  ad-,  ac-, 
«/-,  etc.,  as  in  riof-ranrw,  ac-cloy,  ac-atr»e,  ac- 
knotciedgc,  af-Jord,  af-fray,  al-1ctyl}  ad-miral, 
etc.]  1.  A  prefix  of  Latin'origin,  with  primary 
sense  "  to,"  and  hence  also  "  toward,  upon,  for, 
etc.,  expressiug  in  Latin,  ami  so  in  English, 
etc.,  mot  ion  or  direct  ion  to,  reduction  or  change 
into,  addition,  adherence,  intensification,  etc., 
in  English  often  without  perceptible  force. 
According  to  the  following  consonant,  it  is 
variously  assimilated  aft-,  ac-,  af-,  etc.,  or  re- 
duced to  «•-.  See  etymology. —  8.  A  prefix  of 
various  other  origin,  erroneously  put  for  other 
prefixes,  as  in  nrirtiace,  etc.    See  etymology. 

-ad*.  [< L.  -as  (-ad-),  <  Gr.  -ac  (-ad-),  fern,  suffix 
equiv.  to  -<r  (-<t$-) :  see  -itf.]  A  suffix  of  Greek 
origin  appended  to  nouns.  It  Is  used  In  forming— 
(!)  collective  numerals,  ua  hiinuhI,  ctj/ad,  triad,  let  rod,  etc-, 
terms  luetl  In  claBaifyiug  chemical  eletueDta  or  radicals 
atrordlng  to  Ule  liujuher  of  their  corahining  unita;  (?) 
feminine  patronytnicj  {-*  'iil\  as  in  dryad,  Pteiadre,  etc. 
(see  -adcr,  idceY,  hence  toied  in  Ui«t(Ui«i  l  Iliad,  and 
in  the  titlesuf  |hk-ids  named  in  imitatiim  of  it.  aa  Dvncutd, 
Catumtnad :  ennpare  .f.'ncid.  Thebnul ;  (a)  |,y  l.lndley. 
family  names  of  plants  akin  to  a  genua,  aa  lUiad.  trilliad, 
etc,  ou  words  ending  In  -a  or  after  a  vowel ;  otherwise  id. 
aa  III  orrflirf. 

-ad-.  [<  K.  -ade:  see  wi*1,]  A  suffix  in  ballad 
and  salad  (formerly  balade  and  saladc),  usually 
represented  by  -ade.    See  -ovfcl. 

-ad;*.  [A  mod.  use  of  L.  at.,  to.]  In  anal.,  a 
suffix  denoting  relation,  situation,  or  direction, 
having  the  same  force  as  the  English  suffix 
-tcard,  or  the  word  toward. 

toward  ttte  JurhUin  or  tia^k ;  eriatt,  uulm  tuil,  Umrnrd  the 
cxU'riur;  r-Mtitd,  luwanl.  t«»«nl  ttut  tuUrlor.  .Ho,  nlsm, 
fr/cAitfaflc/.  hrjuetlwiinl,  for*  ant ;  t/cx/rad,  to  Ute  ritfht,  on 
the  rUtil  liaml  i>r,  etc.  It  b  uihnI  uJinost  *t  will,  with 
<;itht:r  (irvck  or  Lat.D  wunla.  Its  (uvr  Is  ailnUils«Kvi>«u  M 
mttrictltis;  the  Men.  ui  Jirecti'.m  tu  th*  lioily  oi  Uw  uilnul 
\UnUr  wiili. nit  cirtuUkrinir  tlie  putiltli>n  hi  wlileh  Uui 
,Knly  may  lie  with  ri'ltiliuit  to  eikniaU ;  aluc«,  for  ex- 
amplt*.  »luit  ia  incinrant  in  tin*  Hiiatoiay  uf  luali  wUi'ii  ia 
the  vtvet  |Ki»turu  in  n/'iriirJ  in  ttint  vt  a  qiiadruiMnl  wlwn 
ia  tho  oi'm-Ulivtly  liiitural  liurixoDUl  attitude,  while  In 

troth  it  lb  ei|t|iAl1y  dtrrtetttL 

ad.  An  abbreviation  of  otlvfrtijtenumt. 
A.  D.  Au  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  |jhra«e  anno 
Itomini,  iu  tbt*  year  of  the  I^oni;  a*,  J.  &,  1887., 
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•ad*.  [SfKPg. -rtrfa 
"*'the" 


11  tuiup--se  inn  lamlly  nam  eloi 
siphons,  and  a  compressed  fool ;  U 
behind,  ha*  a  sinuated  palUal  line  i 
lunge,  i*  the  teeth  merely  rudimenl 


-Ada 

=  It..rift.  =  F.-rV.<L.  -a(o, 
A  suffix  of 
nine  form  of 

i. in 

u,  as  in 

Unada. 

AdicnA  (a-dalr/iiA),  «•  P>L-,  <  Or.  d-  priv.  + 
ttuatir,  bite.  1  The  typical  genua  of  the  familv 
Aiaenuia  (which  see).    Eicnxrald,  1838. 

adacnid  (a-dak'nid),  n.  A  biralve  niullusk,  of 
the  family  Adaenida. 

Adacnidse  (a-dak'ni-de),  n.  jtl.  [XL.,  <  .Jdanta 
+  -taVr.J  A  family  of  dimyarian  bivalve  uiol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genua' Adaom.  The  animals 

"  >  family  hare  eloogaled.  nearly  united 
the  shell,  which  gs|H» 
le  and  a  nearly  totrthleas 
J  rudimentary.   Tlie  specie*  are 
chiefly  Inhabitants  of  Ibe  Aral.  Caspian.  aj>d  Black  seas 
and  neighboring  waters. 

adactt  (a-dakt')t  r.  t.  [<  L.  adaciua,  pp.  of  adi- 
grrt,  drive  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  agere,  drive.]  To 
drive :  coerce.  Fothirb),  Athaouiastix,  p.  15. 

adactyL,  adactyle  (a-<iak'til),  a.    Same  aa 

adactyloua  fa-dak'ti-lus>,  a.  [<  Or.  a-  priv., 
without,  +  duATr/iof ,  digit :  see  tlactgl.]  In  row/., 
without  fingers  or  toe*. 

idadf  (a-dnd'),  inter/.  [A  var.  of  toad.']  An  ex- 
pletive of  asseveration  or  emphasis. 

■adje.    [XL.,  <  Or.  -aim,  pi.  of  -swfipc.  after 
equiv.  to  -tin  after  a  consonant  or  another 
vowrl :  wo  -laVr.)   In  anil.,  a  suffix  equivalent 
to  -Kin*,  forming  names  of  families  of  animals. 
See  -H/tr. 

adxmonist  (a-de'mon-iat),  ».   [<  Or.  u-  priv.  + 
Aatiiwv,  a  demon  (see  oVmoa),  4-  -tsf.]    One  who 
denies  the  existence  or  personality  of  the  devil, 
adag.  attAC  (ad'ag,  at'ak),  «.    [<  Gael,  adaij, 
s  haddock ;  perhaps  borrowed  from  E.  had- 
•toci.)  A  local  name  of  the  haddock,  used  a  boat 
Moray  frith  in  Scotland.  Gordon. 
adaga  ta-tia'gft),  n.    [Pg.  adaga,  a  dagger,  a 
*tn»rt  sword.  "Of.  adargue  (f).l    An  Asiatic 
weapon,  having  a  short,  broad  blade  at  right 
angles  with  a  stall  which  serves  as  a  handle. 
E.  F.  Burton,  Book  of  the  Sword, 
adage  (ad'tjj),  a.  [<  F.  adage,  <  L.  adaginm  (col- 
lateral form  adagi*>),  <  ad,  to,  +  -agium,  <  aio 
(«>rig.  'agio),  I  say,  =  Or.  <>/i,  I  say,  =  Skt.  ■%/  ah, 
A  pithy  saying  in  current  use;  a  brief 
an  expression  of  popular 
i  single  phrase 


Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  bat  that  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison.  Skak.,  C.  at  E..  Iv.  X 

Adam  and  Eva,  ihe  popular  name  in  the  tailed  Stales 
for  a  certain  terrestrial  on-hld.  Aidtdnm  hi.  mat.  — 
I's  ale.  Adams  wine,  water,  a*  Mug  the  only  lw»- 
hi  Adam's  tlir.u :  sumrtinwa  called  ^Joik.  l<'«lk»i.| 
te  poor  Will  most  live, 
of  Adan  ' 


the  next  purling  spring- 
is.  IV.  11. 


,  Hula,  etc.    See  apliorum. 

It  (a-di'ji-al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  an  a<lage:  as,  "that  attagial  verse,*' 
JfeHTor,  Works,  I.  £J3. 

adagietto  (a-da-jiet'to),  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  adagio, 
TvT]    la  "•«**  •  («)"  A  short  adagio,    (ft)  An 

indication  of  time,  signifying  somewhat  faster 

than  adagio. 

adagio  (a-dH'jio).  adv.,  a.,  and  n.  [It.,  slowly, 
lit.  at  leisure,  <  a</,  to,  +  noi'o,  leisure,  ease  :  see 
roar. J  In  mtutir :  I,  adt.  Slow;  slowly,  leisure- 
ly, and  with  grace.  When  repeated,  adagio, 
adagio,  it  directs  the  performance  to  bo  very 
alow. 

IL  i.  Slow :  as,  an  adagio  movement. 

Ill,  a,  A  alow  movement ;  also,  a  piece  of 
music  or  part  of  a  composition  characterized  by 
»low  movement. 

adigyt  (ad'a-ii),  a.    Same  as  adage. 

Ad  ilia  (a-daMi-i),  «.  [NL.  (Mulsant,  1851),  an 
invented  name.)  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the 
taiuilv  Coccinellitla.  Tl»  ccmunonest  •fwlea  l>  A. 
*.»  miu.  the  twu.apotled  Udy  tilrd.  havlns  a  black  twait 
•  Hh  iw„  yellow  aputa  vu  each  tt<k.  thv  pn>thon«  Mack 
i»l  marked  with  yellow,  live  acuU-Uum  Mack,  and  the 
♦lTW»  yellowlih  with  a  central  n«n.l  hbvck  apot  on  each. 
It*  ln*nt  In  iwctul  In  ■leatroylng  plsnl-lkoi'. 

Adam  (ad'am),  n.  [<  L.  Adam  (and  Adamun), 
<  Or.  '.Kitifi'  (and  TvA/iof ),  <  Heb.  dddm,  a  hu- 
man living,  male  or  female  ;  perhaps,  according 
to  OeseniuM,  <  ddom,  be  red.J  1.  The  name  of 
the  first  man,  the  progenitor  of  the  human 
race,  aeconlimc  to  the  account  of  creation  in 
tieuesia. — 2.  The  evil  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture, regarded  as  inherited  from  Adam  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall. 

foiwid.  ration  Ilk*  an  angrl  canic, 

And  -Wppd  Uir  ..Itmdtng  AJnm  out  of  hln.. 

Hen.  V  ,  L  1. 

3t.  A  serjeant  or  bailiff.  Thu  aenaemta  chiefly  <si 
the  followiiig  quotation,  and  I*  ciidained  by  the  ctmunrn- 
talon  w  a  rrferenee  to  lh«  fa<  t  thai  Uw  ban  worn  by  ihc 
llhenaUra  'bali  of 


Ad*m friar.  Wandering  Pilgrim. 
Slrrali.  ...  go  brtiaj 

A  cup  of  cold 

Ti-M*  iVn>M-h,  Worki 
Adam's  applS.  (<r)  Pamum  Adami,  tl>e  prominence  on 
tltc  fore  |Hirt  of  the  throat  formed  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilajre  of  the  buy  ux :  io  called  from  like 
iioMou  tliat  a  piece  of  the  forliiddeit  fruit  kluck  in  Adam  i 
tliroaL  Tlie  protuberance  U  npecially  noticeable  111  tike 
male  hcx  after  puberty,  a*  the  lary  nx  enlarge*  in  boyi  ut 
tlie  time  when  the  change-  in  the  voice  occurs.  (6)  A  va- 
riety of  the  lime.  Citrtu  mntica.  with  a  deprcwilon  which 
b  fancifully  resarded  til  Italy  a*  the  mark  of  Adniu't  teeth. 
See  Citm*.  (ri  A  name  sometime  given  to  the  plantain, 
the  fruit  of  JTvot  }>aradi*i.wa.--  Adam's  flannel,  the 
common  uiullen,  tVrhoariiwi  Thamvt.—  Adam's  needle 
and  tnre&d.  a  nommoti  name  of  incn  .it/iitn^Mfowt. 
adamant  (ad'a-mant),  n.  [<ME.  adamant,  ada- 
maunt,  ademannt,  adantaund,  also  nthamant, 
atthamaut,  etc.  (after  AS.  a'AaiNnu),  and  ad- 
mont,  <  Or',  adamaunt,  adtmaunt,  in  (Mipular 
form  aimant  =  Pr.  adiman,  asimtin,  apnon  =  Sp. 
Pg.  iiw<7«,  <ML.  •(irfirti«»('a(,ii»<j«<-),  \j.adamim 
(adamant-),  <  Or.  uiU/mc  (doauatr-),  lit.  um-on- 
querable  (<  o-  priv.  +  <loou>',  conr|Uer,  =  L.  </<>• 
win  re  =K.  tamr,  q.  v.),  first  used  (by  Homer)  as 
a  personal  epithet;  later(in  Healed  and  subse- 
t[uent  writers)  as  the  name  of  a  verv  hard  metal 
such  as  was  used  in  armor — prob.  steel,  but 
endowed  by  imaginative  writers  with  super- 
natural powers  of  resistance;  in  Plato,  also  of 
a  metal  resembling  gold;  in  Theophrastus,  of 
a  gem,  prob.  a  diamond;  in  Plinv.  of  the  dia- 
mond, tinder  which  he  includes  also,  tx-rhaps, 
corundum;  in  Ovid,  of  the  magnet;  in  later 
writers  regarded  as  an  anti-magnet.  The  name 
has  thus  always  been  of  indefinite  and  fluctu- 
ating sense.  From  the  same  source,  through 
the  perverted  ML.  forms  diamant,  diamcntuut, 
comes  E.  diamant,  diamond,  q.  v.]  1.  A  name 
applied  with  more  or  less  indefiniteness  to 
various  real  or  imaginary  metals  or  minerals 
characterized  bv  extreme  hardness :  as  (1)  the 
diamond,  (2)  tfie  natural  opposite  of  the  dia- 
mond, (3)  a  lodestone  or  magnet,  and  (4)  an 
anti-magnet. 

Tlie  garnet  uiul  diamond,  or  irifaisust. 

SvUiran,  V|tw»  of  .Nature,  I.  «».  (.V.  E.  £».) 

The  aisajiMtiir  cannot  draw  yTon,  If  the  dlamonil  lye 
I.)  it  /.(rfy,  Euphuea.  alg.  K,  p.  la   (.V.  K.  (>.) 

IS  ipuit.  like  the  true  loadstone  or 
drawi  up  the  Iron  lieart  of  uian  to  It. 

B/:  Halt.  itn-M.  Jled..  p.  52. 
The  ndamant  .  .  .  U  audi  an  enemy  to  the  magnet. 

l^nantxu,  Mtrr.  .stones,  p.  13.   (.V,  K.  l>  ) 

S.  In  general,  anv  substance  of  impenetrable 
or  surpaaaing  hardness ;  that  which  is  impreg- 
nable to  auy  force.  [It  is  chiefly  a  rhetorical 
or  poetical  word.] 

Aa  an  ariinnaitf  harder  than  Abit  havo  I  maile  thy  foro- 
hcail.  Ewk.  ill.  II, 

Bat  who  would  force  the  anul,  lllta  with  a  rtxaw 
Agaiua  a  champion  raavd  in  nifaimist. 

H  wiieicrfA,  IVreet'UUoii  of  t'oienantera,  Ul. 

adamante&nt  (ad'a-man-te'an>,  a.  [<  L.  ada- 
manteut,  <  adamai,  adamant :  see  adamant.] 
Hard  as  adamant.  [Rare.] 

ClulyM'aii  temper  d  aU-et,  and  fr.*-k  of  mail 
Adamnnttnn  proof.  If «/./»,  S.  A.,  I.  IM. 

adamantine  (ad-«-man'tin),  a.  [<  h.  adamau- 
/i««*,  <  <jr.  udai/iii-rivof,  <  u<loW:  sef>  adamant.] 

1 .  Made  of  adamant ;  having  the  qualities  of 
adamant;  impenetrable. 

In  a.biuianfiW  chains  ihall  death  Is;  l»un<l. 

MuMiah,  1.  .7. 

Each  grin 
e  ti|iw 

round  tile  ahllia. 
Camybrlt,  Baitle  of  Baltic. 

2.  Kesembling  the  diamond  in  hardness  or  in 

luster  Adamantine  hards.  In  f.  .s.  i-J  See 

Ajn/,  Adamantine  apar.  <*>  A  very  hard,  hair 
blown  variety  of  corundum,  often  of  adamantine  or  dia- 
mond-like IiwUt.    It  ylcMi  a  very  hanl  powder  used  In 

politbing  dial  «U  umt  otlw-r  ten,-   <'-l  t'onni.l.nn.  from 

It*  himlhc**  "r  |Ms-nlu»roci  io.|i.iia]  liwicr.  s,  v  mruwtuw. 

adamantoid  (ad-a-mnn'toid),  n.  [<(ir.  ofVi«n<- 
(inWii-r.  |,  ndnmaiit,  diamond,  +  r <A» ,  fnrm :  see 
-hi/.]  A  crvstal  •■haracterized  by  lxdng liound- 
ed  by  48  equal  t  rinngles ;  a  hexoctahedrou.  See 
cut  uuder  hr  j-tH-taht'ilrttn. 

adambulacral  (ad-atn-bu-la'kral  \  a.  [<  L.  ad. 
to,  +  owtinhtrrum,  q.  v.]  Adjacenl  to  the  am- 
bulacra. Applied  In  Z'»A.,  by  way  of  distinction  fr-,m 
ca  in  . 


Adapla 

lie  at  the  aidea  ol  the  siubutacral  graovea,  and  against 
which  the  ambulacra!  ossicle*  abut,  flee  exit  under  ^tJte- 
rotto. 

Adamhoxyd  (ad'am-hud),  n.   Adamic  or  human 
nut ure;  munluMid.    Emerton.  [Hare.] 
Adamic  (n-dam'ik),  a.  1.  Kelnt ing or (lertain- 
ing  to  Ailam  or  to  his  descendants:  as,  the 
Jdamie  world;  Adamic  descent. 

Prof.  WlncbelLof  course,  takes  the  ground  that  the  older 
or  black  race  la  of  an  Inferior  type  to  the  •ubaequeut  or, 
aa  be  calls  them,  I  lie  Adamic  racvs. 

Pap.  Sri.  Mo.,  XIIL  WW. 
I  have  .tatcd  these  auppmcd  rnnditlons  nf  the  .tJainic 
creation  Ijicdy.  iMirnn,  (irixtn  of  World,  fv  iss. 

2.  Resembling  Adam  before  the  fall;  naked; 
unclothed.  -AdAmlc  earth,  common  red  clay.  »o  called 
from  a  notion  that  Adum  means  red  earth. 

Adamical  (n-dara'i-knl),  a.  Relating  or  re- 
lated to  Adam;  Adamic. 

Adamically  (a-dam'i-kal-is  ««*i.  After  the 
manner  of  Adam  ;  nakedly. 

Ilallwrt  htandlng  on  the  plunging  itage  Adtiwtfalt*, 
without  a  rag  u|*m  hliu.    //.  A'iujwJ'iv,  limit  Ham  ,  ilvL 

adamine  (nd'n-min),  n.    Same  as  Adamite,  4. 

Adamite  (a<lrn-mit).  «.  [<  .fifumi  +  -iff '-.]  1. 
One  of  mankind  ;  one  of  the  human  race  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  Adam. — 2.  One  of 
that  section  of  mankind  more  particularly  re- 
garded as  the  offspring  of  Adam,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  supposed  older  race,  called  J'rr- 
adamitc*. 

Prof.  Wiucbeir*  pamphlet  on  Adamite*  and  Preudam- 
Itrv.  Pap.  Sri.  Mo..  Xlll.  500, 

3.  [LL.  Adamita,  pi.]  One  of  a  sect  which 
originatexi  in  the  north  of  Africa  in  the  second 
ceutury,  and  pretended  to  have  attained  to  the 
primitive  innocence  of  Adam,  iu  members  accord- 
ingly rejected  luarriaci)  aa  aa  effect  and  clothing  aa  a  ttgo 
of  »tn.  and  apts'sred  In  their  asaembllea,  calU^I  paraillaiis. 
nakod.  Till*  tieri'«y  reappeared  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry.  In  Savoy,  and  again  In  the  Bftecnth  century'  among 
the  Brethren  and  Slaters  of  the  free  rlplrlt.  In  (Jcrmany. 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  It  was  suppressed  In  14111  on 
sccoiint  of  the  crimes  ami  immoralities  of  Its  votaries.  (Ree 
Pitanl  ami  Picardut.)  When  tolernthin  wss  proclaimed 
by  Joa»|*  II  in  17M.  the  sect  rerived,  but  ws.  ■ 
prcncrllaed.  tU  latest  I 
rectlon  of  1S4S-0. 

The  truth  Is,  TeufeUdrockh,  though  a  Sans-culnttUt,  is 
no  ^ifiTMHi^,  and,  min  h  perhsps  aa  he  might  wish  to  go 
forth  before  thla  degenerate  age  "  as  a  sign,"  would  m>- 
arise  wish  to  do  it.  aa  those  old  Adawittt  did.  In  a  state 
of  nakedness.  I 'arf.vfr,  Sartor  Resort  us,  p.  40. 

4.  [/.  r.]  [After  the  French  mineralogist  M. 
Adam  +  -itr'1.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  small 
yellow  or  green  crystals  and  in  mammillary 
groups ;  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  zinc,  isoroor- 
phous  with  olivenite  :  found  iu  Chili,  and  also 
at  Laurium  iu  Oreece.   Also  callesl  adamine. 

Adami  tic  (ad-jt-mit'ik),  a.    [<  Adamite  +  -tc] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descendant*  of  Adam ; 
pertaining  to  mankind ;  human. 

H»  Dir.  Webster  I  was  there  In  his  <tr/fimitie  capacity, 
ss  It  he  stone  of  all  men  dbl  not  disappoint  th»  eye  ami 
the  ear,  but  was  s  flt  figure  In  the  landwais'. 

Pmrrtm,  Fugitive  Wave  Uw. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  reaembling  the  sect  of 
the  Adamites. 

Hor  U  It  other  than  rustic  or  Adamitir  Imricidence  to 
conltne  nature  to  Itsi  lf. 

Jrr  TsjioitO.  Artlf.  Handsomeness,  p.  let. 

Adamitical  (ad-a-mit'l-kal),  a.  Same  as  Adam- 

itir. 

Adamitiam  (ad's-mit-izm),  n.    [<  .-fdamilr  + 

-iswi.]    1.  The  doctrines  of  the  Adamites.— 2. 

The  practice  of  dispensing  with  clothing,  as  did 

the  Adamites,  or  the  state  of  being  unclolli 

See  Adamite,  3. 
adanuite.  (a«ramz-If),  n.    A  name  given  to  a 

greenish-black  mica  found  in  PerbyrVermont ; 

a  variety  of  mttscovite  or  common  mica. 
adanctXiwlans' ),        jmr.  us  udr.  or  a.   [<  o», 

on,  +  dance.]  I>aucing. 
(Vou  ci 


-siin.il]  prevent  Heraiiger  from  selling  all  pulses 
a-iMiMv  in  the  I  vast  rhytbmU  and  Imsglnatlve  of  nio.li  ni 
tongues.  /...«*«.  study  M  Indows,  p  is*. 

Adantwnia  (s/l-an-eo'ni-ii),  n.  (NIi. ;  named  in 
honor  of  Michel  AdanMin  (died  18fHj),  a  French 
naturalist  who  traveled  in  Senegal  in  174(1- 
53.]  A  genus  of  trees,  natural  order  ilalra- 
ceir,  suborder  lloml>aet<r.  a  di.,.uua  Is  the  Atil 
can  i  sliibu.b-lr.ie.  or  laobsli-tree  of  Senegal,  See  tnuf»ii, 
.1.  ij/.^.ro.  the  only  other  s]«,  les.  Is  the  cn'suwif  tlirtsr 
Ikt  of  northern  Aiistralla.  s<e  fr,*m->.t.frttv  tree,  under 

Adapid*  (a-tlap'i-de),  n.  /•/.  [NL..  <  Jf/n;n» 
+  -ula-.]  A  family  of  extinct  lemuroid  mam- 
mals, of  which  the  genus  Adajii*  is  the  type. 

Adapis  (ad'n-pis).  n.  [NL. ;  a  name  applied 
by  Uesner,  nltout  1550.  to  the  common  rabbit. 
Etvtn.  unknown;  referred  doubtfullv  to  Ur.  «- 
intensive  +  Aitic,  a  nig,  carpet.]  A  genus  of 
exfitn't  mammals  of  the  Eocene  or  Lower  Ter- 
tiary age,  described  from  portions  of 
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skulls  found  by  Cuvier  in  the  flS7p»rQm-qnarries 

of  Monttnartre,  Paris,  and  by  nim  referred  to 
his  order  I'achydermata,  and  considered  m  re- 
lated in  some  respects  to  Anaplotherium.  Die 

alttiual  vu  of  about  the  size  uf  a  rabbit.  &ubseijnenl  in- 
vratigaUima,  baaed  upun  additional  material,  haie  sboau 
A*itipu  to  he  the  type  of  *  family  ' 
a  generaluxd  farm  of  the  lemuruie 


1" 


longae  rl«  of  generatloni 

Hy)  am  be  recognlsr.! in 
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flUiol)  uf  the  order  Primatia. 
adapt  <a-dapt'),  r.  f.  [<  F.  adapter  =  It.  urfa/- 
l«rr,  <  L.  adaptorr,  fit  to,  <  nrf,  to,  +  apian, 
make  fit,  <  aptiu,  fit:  see  fl/>..]  1.  To  make 
suitable;  make  to  correspond ;  At  or  cult;  pro- 
portion. 

A  iiuod  poet  »1U  utfau*  Ui*  very  sounds,  as  "ell  as  words, 
to  the  thtlsjrs  lw  treat*  of.  /V/*,  Letter*. 

The.  form  ami  structure  of  ueata,  that  vary  ao  much,  and 
are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  waiiU  and  habits  of 
each  specie*.  A.  H.  Walton,  Nat.  Scire,  p.  flu 

Two  errors  are  ill  cijinnioo  vu*w  In  regard  Instinct ; 
tin.  that  It  never  errs :  secondly,  that  It  n»ver  adaptt 
Itself  to  changed  circumstances. 

Xamtd'v,  Kody  and  Will,  |  fi. 

2.  To  fit  by  alteration ;  modify  or  remodel  for 
a  different  purpose:  as,  to  adapt  a  story  or  a 
foreign  play  for  the  stage ;  to  adapt  an  old  ma- 
chine to  a  new  manufacture. — 3.  To  make  by 
altering  or  fitting  something  else ;  produce  by 
change  of  form  or  character:  as,  to  bring  out 
a  play  adapted  from  the  French;  a  word  of  an 
adapted  form.  =  Byn.  L  To  adjust,  accommodate,  ton- 
fonu.— S.  To  arrange, 
adaptt  (a-dapf),  a.  [Short  for  adapted,  prob. 
suggested  by  apt."]    Adapted ;  fit ;  suitable. 

If  we  take  this  definition  of  happiness,  sail  c  vanillic  It 
with  reference  to  the  K'UKt,  It  wttl  Iw  acknowledged 
wonderfully  ««l«ef .  Sieifi.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ix. 


Anat  (trana.),  p.O. 

adaptation**  <ad-ap-ta'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  adaptation,  or  the  adjustment 
of  one  thing  to  another;  adaptive:  in  biol., 
applied  to  physiological  or  functional  modifi- 
cations \>t  parts  or  organs,  as  distinguished 
from  morphological  or  structural  changes. 

adaptative  (a-dap'ta-tiv),  n.    [<  L.  adaptotu*. 

8?"  ora™fe^tl  ^a„ffi;  r')-- 
or  or   perfuming   to  adaptation , 

[Kare.] 

adaptati- 

baity. 

adaptedneM  <a-dap'ted-nrs), 
being  adapted;  suitableness; 


adaptqrial  (ad-ap-M'ri-aJ),  a 


|<»-d.p'ta-tiv-nes),». 

bUfty. 

The  state  of 


The  adarfnlnrm  of  the  I'hrtstian  faith  to  all  such  (tha 
poor  and  oppressed),  which  wan  made  a  reproach  against 
It  by  supercilious  antagonists,  constitutes  oae  of  lu  chief 
glories.  G.  P.  Virhrr,  Brain,  of  e'hriatiaulty,  p.  Mr.. 

adapter  (a-dap'tor).  ».  1.  One  who  adapts,  or 
makes  an  adaptation;  specifically,  one  who 
translates,  remodels,  or  rearranges  a  composi- 
tion or  work,  rendering  it  fit  to  be  represented 
on  the  stage,  as  a  play  from  a  ' 
or  from  a  novel. 


And,  It  the** 
hU  whole  ■ 
effect.  > 


i  of  Homer  modarnliad 
.  preserve  hto  metrical 
Dt  Quineey,  Home*.  ItL 


lt*rovldcnccJ  gave  him  able  i 
To  wield  a  dail  and  c 


Xo 
l>.rw, 


1  carry  sack, 
i  active  lie, 
t  husbandry. 

VVrftu,  Cvlln'a  Walk.  I. 

adaptability  (a-dap-ta-bU'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  adapta- 
6#7ifi>j(-tiz).  ('<  adaptable  ."see  -bility.]  l.The 
•'  yot  being  adaptable ;  a  quality  that  ren- 

nch  ready  adaytatntitift  they 
I  uf  emigrants. 

-    Frvmlr,  Sketchca,  p.  77. 

9.  Specifically,  in  Idol.,  variability  in  reaped 
to,  or  under  the  influence  of,  external  condi- 
tions; susceptibility  of  an  organism  to  that 
variation  whereby  it  becomes  suited  to  or 
fitted  for  it*  conditions  of  environment  ;  the 
capacity  of  an  organism  to  be  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

adaptable  <»-<l»p'u-bl),  a.  [<  adapt  +  -,,«<.] 
Capable  of  being  adapted ;  susceptible  of  adap- 
tation. 

Yet,  after  all,  thin,  aiiectilalhe  Jonathan  U  more  like 
the  Knclathmaci  of  two  centurlc*  ago  than  John  Hall  hlm- 
aelf  It  Uo  hu  Unit  aomcwhat  In  aoUiT 
BucBt  and  adi/taUt,  but  more  of  the 
work  of  character  mmalna, 

Ia>**II.  lnlrnd.  b.  IIWov  Papera,  1st  acr. 

adsvptablenesa  (aHlaji'ta-bl-nes),  a.  Adapta- 
bility. 

adaptation  (ad-ap-la'sbonl,  n.  [<  F.  adapta- 
tion, <  ML.  adtiptatio{ a-),  <  L.  adaptor* :  n-e 
adapt,  r.]  1.  Tho  act  of  adapting  or  adjust- 
ing; the  state  of  being  adapted  or  fitted  ;  ad- 
justment to  circumstances  or  relations. 

trovermnent.  .  .  .  In  a  Just  seiwe.  Is,  If  one  may  say  so, 
the  science  of  •dnpcnlHiiw  —  variable  la  Its  elements,  de- 
pemlent  upon  drrunistancea,  and  Incapable  of  a  rhjld 
maUietiuUcal  demoiMtratkon. 

Wory.  Viae.  Writings,  p,  «16. 
that,  with  a  government  also,  stie. 
end  Implies non^lddi>f(SfM>N  toother 
U.  S/xnerr,  Social  Statics,  p.  *B. 


<1  fill. 


ends? 

S.  That  which  is  adapted ;  th 

ing  for  a  different  use.  Specifically,  a  play  trans- 
lated or  constructoit  from  a  forelmi  Lamruaire  or  a  novel, 
and  rendered  suitable  fur  retireaeutatiofi :  as,  this  coin- 
edy  b  a  free  adaptation  from  a  French  author. 
3.  In  <*«'..  atlvantageoua  variation  in  animals 
or  plants  under  changed  conditions ;  the  result 
of  adaptability  to,  and  variability  under,  exter- 
nal conditions;  the  operation  of  external  influ- 
ences upon  a  variable  organism,  or  a  character 
acquired  by  the  organism  as  the  result  of  such 
operation.  It  Is  regarded  as  one  nf  two  principal  (sc. 
tort  in  the  er,duti,Mi  of  onranU-  fomrt.  Indui'llu;  those 
channe*  which  It  la  the  tcnliiinry  of  ll,r  i.p|»i«t.-  factor, 
heredity,  bj  coiintcrart,  the  result  in  any  kIvi  n  ca*i!  l<-lnif 
the  iiabiuce  lN*twncn  a,lsptatWin  sntl  hrrrdity,  or  the  duw 
otial  of  tbe  |aratleli«rsni  of  forces  winch  adaptation  alnl 
lW'r>-»llly  may  be  respectively  cimsidcrcd  ti»  represent. 

Jdi>;<irr,'«»  l«  .•oinm.  ncf.l  by  a  clunuc  In  ibc  fun-  lion, 
of  orvsns.  so  that  th.-  phvi.1i.lotd.  al  rv-lations  of  ..nruns 
le  n>Mt  ln>|»>runt  i*rt  in  it    sin.  e  a./.i/Jnr..  ,,  u 
the  iilsutIsI  rvpmslon  ol  this  cluftL'r  of  fum  tl'Tj, 
«ll»c»t|.ai  of  the  filia  tion  as  much  a»  iu  <  T|ir,-i.|..n 
Is  to  lie  rrirardcl  ns  a  itculnsl  pr.«'e«.     U  a  rulr,  tin  re 
i  can  be  i^rccii  ,-<i  hy  it.  results  only  in  a 


2.  That  which  adapts;  anything  that  serves 
the  purpose  of  adapting  or  adjusting  one  thing 
to  another.  Specifically — 3.  In  eJteiw.,  a  re- 
ceiver with  two  neeks  diametrically  opposite, 
one  of  which  admits  the  neck  of  a  retort,  while 
the  other  is  joined  to  a  second  receiver.  It  u 
used  In  distillations  to  cive  more  space  to  elastic  vapors, 
or  to  Increase  the  length  of  the  neck  uf  a  retort. 

4.  In  op  Hew :  (a)  A  metal  ring  uniting  two 
lengths  of  a  telescope,  (u)  An  attachment  to 
a  microscope  for  centering  the  illuminating  ap- 
r  throwing  it  out  of  center.  K.  H. 
(r)  A  means  for  enabling  object- 
glasses  made  by  different  makers,  and  having 
different  screws,  to  lie  fitted  to  a  bodv  not  spe- 
cially adapted  to  receive  them.  E.  6.  Knight. 
— 5.  A  glass  or  rubber  tube,  with  ends  differ- 
ing in  size,  used  to  connect  two  other  tubes 
or  two  pieces  of  apparat  us, 
adaption  (a-dap'shon ),  n.  [<  adapt  +  -ion.  Of. 
adoption,  (.  adopt.]  '  Adaptation ;  the  act  of  fit- 
ting. [Rare.] 

Wise  contrivances  and  prudent  adaptions.  CKeyine. 

adaptlonal  (a-dap'shon-al),  «■  Relating  or 
pertaining  to'adaptatioii,  of  the  action  of  adapt- 
ing: in  biol.,  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
an  organism  is  fitted  or  adapted  to  its  environ- 
ment :  as,  adaptional  swellings. 

adaptitude  (a-dap'ti-tud),  N.  [<  adapt  +  -ilude, 
after  nptifi«fc.J  Adaptcdness ;  special  apti- 
tude, lirotcning. 

adaptive  (a-dap'tiv),  a.  [<  ndoof  +  -ire.  Cf. 
adapto  tire.  J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  adaptation ;  making  or  made  fit  or  suitable ; 
susceptible  of  or  undergoing  accordant  change. 
Much  uacd  In  Molisry  with  reference  to  functional  or 
physlobarlral  charurcs  occasioned  by  variations  of  enter- 
nai  conditions  or  environment,  as  opposed  to  a^nsufsartenf. 
Sec  uifiipfnfioN,  3- 

The  «drt|ifirr  power,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  adapting 
mean*  to  proKimate  ends. 

Calendar,  Aids  bi  Retlec,  p.  ITS. 

The  function  of  selective  discrimination  »1th  Uie  cta»- 
•  of  ;i.f.i/i»fty  rwpotuw  Is  rvvanlnl^as  the 


ad  cant. 

if  +  -ory 

-^hi/.^  TendJ  " 

AdaTia'dsr),  a.  [Heb. 
tain.]  A  Hebrew  month,  being  the  sixth  of  the 
civil  and  tho  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiast' 
corresponding  to  tho  latter  part  of 
and  the  first  part  of  March. 

adarce  (a-dar'ae),  n.  [L.,  also  adarta,  <  Or. 
uiSaffLq  or  adapajjv;,  also  idapme,  a  word  of  for- 
eign origin.]  A  saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and 
grass  in  marshy  grounds,  noted  especially  in 
ancient  Oalatia,  Asia  Minor,  it  la  soft  and  porous. 

and  has  been  used  to  cleanse  the  .kin  in  leprosy,  tetters, 
awl  other  diseases 

adargrjet.  «-  [OSp.,  of  Ar.  origin.]  An  Arabic 
weapon  like  a  broad  dagger. 

adarkon  (a-dttr'kon),  n.  [Heb.;  deriv.  uncer- 
tain; hy  some  writers  connected  with  the  name 
Tkirint :  see  daric.]  A  gold  coin  (also  called 
rrVirniriwon)  mentioned  in  the  original  text  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  etc.,  as  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
and  translated  t/m»t  in  the  authorized  version. 
It  was  a  foreign  coin,  probably  the  Persian 
darie.  (which  see),  and  is  bo  rendered  in  the  re- 
vised version. 

adarme  (a-dfir'ma),  n.  [Sp.  adarme,  a  dram  ; 
a-  perhaps  represents  the  Ar.  art.  al,  the,  and 
-darme  the  L.  rjracaswi ;  soo  draekma  and 
dram.]  A  Spanish  weight,  a  drachm,  the  16th 
part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  iWth  part  of  a  pound, 
equal  (in  Castile)  to  I7V  avoirdupois  drachms. 
Another  form  is  adareme.  In  Uwlr  oriain.  avoirdu- 
pois wel|rht  and  the  Spanish  syslrro  were  Identical. 

adartlcTllation  (ad-ar-tik-u-la'shpn),  a.  [<  ad- 
■¥  articulation.]    Same  as  arthrodia. 

adatit  (ad'a-ti),  it.  [Also  written  adaty,  pi.  ad- 
atU,  adatict,  etc. ;  of  K.  Ind.  origin.  Cf.  lleng. 
ddat  (cerebral  cf)  or  drat,  a  warehouse,  a  gen- 
eral store.]  A  kind  of  piece-goods  exported 
from  Bengal. 

adanntt  (a-dinf),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  octa««ff«,  <  OF. 
adanter,  adonter.  later  addomter,  <  n-  +  'tauter, 
donter,  daunt:  see  a-"  and  daunt  ]  To  sub- 
due. 

Adaunted  th*  nuje  of  a  lyon  sava«e. 

Sirltotx.  Hcrcolra. 

adaw«t  (a-di' ),  r.  [<  ME.  o</«irea.  <  a-  +  riarra. 
E.  dial.  dViir.- seeit-landdViarl.]  I.  isfrnsw.  To 
wake  up ;  awake ;  come  to. 

Bat  aire,  a  man  that  waklth  out  of  his  step, 
He  may  11.1t  sodeynly  well  taken  keep 
'ii  it  parfylly, 
if  verray  ly- 

,  j/erchanf.  Tale,  L  11M. 


Vpoci  a  thine,  ne 
Til  lliat  he  be  ad, 


a. 


In  the 


iniinl^r  <d  Maniniala,  the  1« 
nd  aditjtfitv  po«ltloii. 

II.  Pbmrr,  Ik 


lO^lllll, 


1  ustecdoey,  p.  2«S. 
Tlieae  reaeinblamca.  tbuoich  so  lutlmatclv  nianrrted 
with  the  whole  life  of  th.-  Isliig.  are  ranked  at  merely 
'•  oiiilpfire  or  anabsiicid  rluiracters  " 

/IocWn,  <  Irtirln  of  Htieclea,  p.  .171 

adaptive!)?  (a-dap'tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  adap- 
tive manner;  with  adaptation  ;  in  nn  adjuste.l 
or  fitting  manner :  with  fitness:  as,  "adap- 
ting mollified  struct  urea,"  theett,  tloas.  of 
MuuirnHlin. 

adaptlvenoSS  ia-ilap'tiv-iies),  n.  The  quality 
of  fifing  adaptive  :  capability  of  making  or  In- 
coming fit.or  suitable. 

adaptly*  (a-dupl'li),  «dr.  In  11  suitable  or  con- 
venient manner ;  uplly;  fitly. 

K..r  a.-1i>«-  horw-niandiip  ■W.ry.'v  fit. 

Pn.„,  foiin.  Mist.,  ill.  .1 

adaptnesat  (a-ilapt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
injf  fitted;  adaptation :  ai>tnoRs:  as,  "adapt- 
n»v<«  of  the  sound  to  tho  sense,"  lip.  XeteUm, 


II.  trans.  To  awaken;  : 
swoon.  Chaucer. 
adaw'^t  (u-da'),  r.  [First  used  in  16th  centnrv; 
perhaps  <  ME.  adaire,  of  datee,  of  dan,  or  in 
fuller  phrase  of  tyfe  datce,  usually  with  verb 
bringen  or  don,  lit.  bring  or  do  (put)  'out  of 
(life)  day,'  i.  e.,  kill,  hence  the  sense  quell, 
subdue,  assisted  prob.  by  an  erroneous  etym. 

<  ad-  +  atrc,  and  prob.  also  by  association  with 
'    nf.    The  form  rtViir,  daunt,  is  later:  aee 

.]    L  tran*.  1.  To  daunt ;  quell ;  cow. 

The  sia-ht  whereof  did  greatly  him  arfoir. 

.Vj-Twer.  tf.  Q.,  Ill-  VOL  1J. 

To  moderate ;  abate. 

(Una  to  aliale  the  tirlghtneaae  of  his  berae, 
And  fervour  of  hia  flames  sornewlial  tula ir 

Ss*»arr,  f.  Q.,  V.  Ix.  K. 

II.  tafrcia*.  To  become  moderated  or  less 
vehement. 

Therewith  her  wrathful]  courage  Ran  appall, 
And  haughtie  spirits  meckelr  bi  ada\e. 

Spriuwr.  V.       IV.  vl.  as. 

adawlet  (a-«la'let),  a.    [Also  written  adatrlut, 

<  Hind.  TKftiJaf,  <  Ar.  •addla(t),  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, <  Hind,  and  Ar.  'adl,  justice.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  a  court  of  justice,  civil  or  criminal. 

adawn  (a-diin'),  pnp.phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a3 
+  dawn.]    I>iiwning;  at  the  point  of  dawn. 

adayt  (a-da'), pnp.  phr.  as  <i()r.  [<  JIE.  aday, 
adai ;  <  «3  -f  dayl.]  1.  By  day. — 2.  On  each 
dav;  daily. 

5Jow  written  a  dag,  sometimes  a-day.    See  a3. 
adays  (a-daz"),  pnp.  phr.  as  ««V.     [<  ME. 
adtiyts,  a  dagts,  a  daitt ;  <  «3  +  days,  adverbial 
gen.  King,  (now  regarded  hb  acc.  pi.)  at  day.] 
If.  By  day;  in  the  daytime. 

I  have  liltterilble  r.lrhts;  -  -  .  but  I  shift  pretty  well 
arl.rw.  J,.Kh,,i\  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  Mch.  ill,  177: 

2,  On  or  in  the  day  or  time:  only  in  the  com- 
pound phrase  nouadays  (which  see). 

adazet  <a-duz'(,  r.  f.  K  ME.  adasrn,  <  o-  + 
(/(IS>  ir.  ilnze  :  Ri-e  da;r.]   Toii«/.zle.   .sir  T.  M<m. 

ad  capt.    An  abbreviation  of  ad  raptandum. 


Digitized  by  Google 


ad  captandum 

id  captandum  (ad  kap-tan'dum).  [TL :  ori,  to, 
for;  eaptmdum,  gerund  of  taptart,  catch,  seUe, 
<  eapert,  take :  see  oopt*c«.]  For  the  purpose 
of  catching,  aa  in  the  phrase  ad  captandum  rui- 
gm,  to  catch  the  rabble :  often  applied  adjec- 
tive!)' to  claptrap  or  meretricious  attempts  to 
eaten  popular  favor  or  applause:  as,  ad  < 
dual  oratory. 

adcorporatet  (ad-kor'po-ratl,  r.  I.  [See 
porate.]  To  unite,  as  one  body  with  an 
sci-nrporalo. 

add  lad),  r.  [<  ME.  aoView,  <  L.  addere,  <  ad, 
to,  +  -dere  for  'dorr,  put,  place:  aee  do.]  L 
trow.  1.  To  join  or  unite  into  one  mm  or  ag- 
frr^gste.  Speclncauy,  la  mark.,  to  sad  the  measure  of 
aV  wm  ot  two  or  nwre  qtunutle*,  or  ft  euuobUiation  ot 
(hem  into  which  each  ester*  wuh  1U  fall  effect  anil  Inde- 
pendently of  Uw  others,  so  that  an  Increase  of  any  one  of 
the  added  quantltie*  produce*  an  equal  lucre**?  of  the 
■a:  uaed  wuh  together  or  up:  at,  to  odd  numbers  fo- 
txim  r ;  u.  add  or  add  tip  a  cofamn  of  figure*. 
8.  To  unite,  join,  attach,  annex,  or  subjoin  as 
in  augmentation  or  accretion ;  bring  into  cor- 
porate union  or  relation:  with  to  before  the 
subject  of  addition,  and  sometimes  without  an 
expressed,  object  when  this  is  implied  by  the 
subject:  as,  add  another  stone,  or  another 
stone  to  the  pile ;  he  eootinually  added  [goods 
or  pcwspssioiis]  to  his  store ;  to  add  to  one's 
grief. 

Ye  shall  uAatld  [anything]  unto  tht  word  which  I  com- 
mand jaa.  DeCL  Iv.  t 
Au-J,  to  ndd  greater  honour*  (n  his  age 
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native  name  of  a  species  of  African  antelope, 
a  ruminant,  hoofed,  artiodactyl  quadruped,  of 
the  subfamily  Antilopina,  family  Bovida- ;  the 
Antilope  addax  of  Ltchtenstein,  Oryx  addax  of 
some,  Oryx  natomaetUatue  of  others,  now  ^idctox 
nasomacvlatui :  the  word  addax  thus  becoming 
technically  a  generic  name,  after  having  been 
a  technical  specific  term,  as  well  as  originally 
a  vernacular  appellation.  The  addax  u  about  s 

feet  long,  and  about  a  fret  high  at  the  ehuuhler ;  stout  111 
the  body,  like  the  aaa ;  and  with  Irani*  S  or  «  feet  Ions, 
slender,  ringed,  spirally  twisted  Into  two  or  three  turns, 


Thau  miui  could  iilve  hlln,  he  cIum!  It-anni;  I 'iod, 
Sh,li..  Urn.  Mil., 


add!  cent 

of  about  1  feet,  of  which  the  tall  eenttilutee  one  rlrrhth ; 
the  head  it  oral,  with  a  blunt  Hiout;  the  oukir  varies 
from  brown  or  oljre  to  brownish-yellow,  variegated  with 
a  row  of  lirsr  .  •  nflueut  rhomb!  spot*  akirig  the  tnkklle 
line  nUtw  tack^u*!  tin  ».f  tinall  hi*  V  ori.lackiali  i> 

not  certainly  known  to  he  fataL 

2.  A  namo  loosely  applied  to  various  snakes 
more  or  less  resembling  the  viper,  I'clias  bena : 
as  —  (a)  By  the  tnnelalun  of  the  authorised  version  of  uie 
WMe.  to  several  dlrlerait  specie*  of  veaomou*  serpenta  (o| 
By  tho  transistor*  ot  HeeckeL  to  the  suborder  A-jiypKo- 
dtmta.  (<■)  By  the  Iranalaton  of  Carter,  to  the  Unnean  ge- 
mia  Colubtr  in  a  large  acute,  (d)  J 
various  tpoUed  terpen!*,  venomou 
of  TnitepaU,  Httcrodoa,  etc. 

3.  The  sea-stickleback  or  adder  fish.  8eo  ad- 


1.  One  who 


lv.  i. 


|1]  add  thr  iiamr 
<)  mn,  to  tell  thee  how  I  batn  th>  beam*. 

MMa>,  p.  L,  |v.  Ml 
Thrj  'tddrd  ridge  If  >allcy,  brook  fa  pond, 
A  ii.l  >ifc-h.-0  for  all  that  t«,ui.<leil  I  heir  domain. 

ITaaenou,  Uamatrwya 

St.  To  put  into  the  possession  of;  give  or 
grant  additionally,  as  to  a  person. 
The  Lord  shall  add  to  DM  another  son.      Gen.  xxx.  ta. 

added  money,  la  rjwrttiw.  money  added  by  a  Jockey 
(tab  to  ewee|*staku«  Added  sixth,  in  nuiic.  See 
list*.— add  In,  to  Include.—  Add  Up,  to  find  the  ram 
-8yTL  Adti,  Attack,  AJtx,  Ahnkc.  adduce,  adjoin. 
The  nnt  four  words  agree  In  deaouiut  toe  Increasing  of  a 
thuaj  hy  eoniethtiy;  additional.  AM  la  the  must  ireiiera] 
lena,  but  It  may  denote  an  Intimate  union  of  the  thing* 
eomotned.  the  tormaUoa  of  s  whole  in  which  the  parts 
kar  their  tndlrtdaallty :  as,  to  entd  water  to  a  decuc- 
uen;  to  odd  one  stun  to  another.  This  Idea  is  nut  ex- 
seemed  by  any  of  the  others.  Attack  (aa  abo  ajlx  and 
saner)  denotes  a  mora  external  comblnaUon ;  It  Un- 
pen Oil-  i.^ii  iut^tif  detachtiig  tlut  which  Is  attached: 
as.  to  s«acA  a  Ik-  -tooIIyp  to  »  trao.  Hence  we  do  not  at- 
tacA.  tmladd,  one  BUM  to  another.  It  generally  re  Ulna  It* 
original  notion  of  a  tuning  <\inn<aetioo,  physical,  moral,  or 
other:  as,  to  affoea  a  oondltion  to  a  gift,  a  tag  to  a  lace, 
or  one  uersou  U>  another.  At\znmj  be  naedrttherof  that 
wmch  U  easrntlal  lo  the  value  or  completencm  of  the 
whole,  or  of  something  that  la  wholly  extrinsic  or  unre- 
lated :  a*,  to  ajbt  a  ugnatmv  or  seal  to  aa  instalment ; 
to  u.<U  a  notice  to  a  post,  To  annex  aometioicn  hniw 
thr  i«ut«  Into  vital  rvlallon:  •*,  lo  annex  territory,  a  codl- 
ell  to  a  will,  or  a  penalty  to  a  prohibition. 

Care  to  our  coffin  addt  a  r.oll,  no  doubt. 

i>r.  Jakn  Wofeof,  Expnet.  Ode*,  jrv. 
Their  name*  cling  to  those  of  the  greater  persons  to 


and  present  In  both  sexea  The  ears  and  tail  are  long,  the 
latter  terminated  by  s  twitch  of  hair:  there  are  tuft*  of 
hair  upon  the  throat,  forehead,  and  tear-bag ;  the  hooft 
are  large  and  •emlclrcnlar,  adapted  for  treading  upon  the 
«hlf  ting  aand*  of  the  de*ert.  Tho  general  color  of  the  ani- 
mal 1*  whlt!*h,  with  a  roddUh-brown  h*arl  anil  iieek.litack 
hoofs,  and  a  white  btaie  on  the  face,  whence  the  name 
r,iiJio>iai*aJsxu*.  The  addax  Is  relatod  to  the  oryx,  but  Is 
gv !i«.-ri  .-ally  as  well  aa  specifically  distinct.  The  Identity 
«>f  thti  srunial  with  that  no-istioned  hy  fHny  (*ee  etyroof. 
ogy),  though  known  to  (leaner,  wa*  m-erlooaed  by  subse- 
•luent  naturalUta  until  redlscorered  hy  the  traveler*  Bun- 
nell. Htinprich,  and  Ehrenberg,  who  found  the  animal 
kirown  to  ihe  natlre*  under  a  name  like  that  an-ribed  lo 
the  ttrepslceroa  l>y  Pliny. 

3.  [eap.l  A  genus  of  antelopes  of  the  subfam- 
ily Oryoinrr,  of  whieh  the  addax,  A.  natomacu- 
latutL,  is  the  only  species. 

addebtedt,  a.  [Sc. ;  at  first  addettit,  addttted, 
for  earlier  endttttd:  see  <«<f*6f«l.l  Indebted. 

addecinxatel  i>-des'l-mat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  addexi- 
matnt,  pp.  of  adVfacimrrrc,  <  ad,  to,  +  decimare, 
tako  the  tooth :  see  dm  mate]  To  take  or  as- 
certain tho  tithe  or  tenth  part  of;  tithe;  deci- 
mate. Codceram. 

addeemt  (a-d«W),  1. 1.  [<  ad-  +  deem.  Cf. 
(ioow.j   1.  To  award;  adjudge;  seiitenvo 


der-fisn. 

adders  (ad'er).  n.  [<  add  +  -crL 
adds.— 2.  An  instrument  for  pei 

Hon. 

adder-bead  (ad'er-bed),  ».  [<  otWrrl  +  bead.] 
Same  as  adder-ttone. 

adder-bolt  (ad'er- bolt),  n.  [<  adderl  +  bolt', 
from  the  shape  of  the  body.]  The  dragon-fly. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

adder- fish  (ad'er-flah),  n.  [iadderl  +fi,sh'-.] 
The  sea-stickleback,  Spimtdaa  mlgaHx,  a  flsn 
of  the  family  farufcrosteuiVr,  distinguished  by 
an  elongated  form  and  the  development  of 
numerous  dorsal  spines.  Also  called  ntfoVr  and 
ma-adder. 

adder-fly  (ad'er-nl),  «.  [<  orfdcrl  + /yS.]  A 
name  iu  Great  Britain  of  the  dragon-fly.  Also 
called  adder-holt  ami  .flying  adder.  8ee  dragon- 


adder-< 


[<  odVJcrl  +  gtm,] 

[<«<Werl  +ora#».] 
f  Scotland  for  Or- 


8.  To 


they  did  «dd<*mt  the  prb.-. 

Spea*.r,V.<A.  V.  111. 


™^!'?H>'iJ£H?,  U^'l,l*t"of  lKhfeut., 


III.  1W. 

In  eSLriaff  hi*  name,  an  attesting  witness  I*  regarded  as 

orrtlfyiiur  the  ca[au.ity  of  tile  tcatator.  ^01.0^.,  XIV,  24, 

Hoee  the  Frerx.-h  nation  haa  1>^en  fanned,  men  bare 
•eil  to  a  met  Ullt  or  that  laud  on  the  ground  that  lis 
t  spoke  the  Krvnch  tongue. 

K.  A.  Prteman,  Bscs  and  Language,  p.  111. 

IX  iafraitf.  1.  To  be  or  serve  as  an  addition: 
be  added:  with  to;  as,  the  consciousness  of 
folly  often  adds  to  one's  regret.  (Beally  tran- 
sitive in  this  use,  with  the  object  implied  or 
understood.  See  L,  2.]  —  93.  To  perform  the 
arithmetical  operation  of  addition. 
adda1  (ad'&l,  a.   rtiypt.]  A  small  species  of 

KkTlitiaii  liy.anl,  Xritu-u*  vflnnati*  :  the  skiuk. 
It  Is  called  "  orBclnal  *  on  aecoaat  of  the  repute  In  which 
It  luw  Iwli  In M  hy  EnaUrm  physlctann  f,.r  Ua  allege- 1  II'. 
e»cy  In  the  cur*  of  eieptasMUati,  leprnay,  and  certain 
other  dlarasc*  onmaiou  In  the  £a>t  "< ,  jurink  and  .'icineua. 

adda-  (ad'tt),  a 

A  measure  used  in 

McElratk,  Com.  Wet. 
addabiiity  (ad-a-bil'i.ti),  a.    [<  arWadte;  see 

-Wifg.]    The  quality  of  being  adtluble.  Also 

written  addttdltt*. 

addable  ad'a-bl),n.  [<  add  +  -ofcic.)  Capable 
of  being  added.   Also  written  addible. 

addax  ad'aks),  n.  [Xi.,inacc.  odtfueem.  occur- 
ring in  Pliny,  who  treats  ot  the  animal  under 
the  name  of  strepticcros,  L  e.,  the  twigted-hom ; 
a  north  African  rutmej  still  used,  it  is  said.  In 


[Telugu  <wi<io  (cerebral  d).J 
Inula,  equal  to  »y  pints. 


;  judge;  esteem;  account. 

to  lie  aifdVamof  so  worthleaa-hate. 

IVntM,  Civil  Wan. 

addendum  (a-den'dum),  n. ;  pi.  adriciicfo  (-d|). 
[L.,  gerund  of  addere,  add:  see  add.]  A  thing 
to  be  added;  an  addition;  an  appendix  to  a 
work.— addendum -circle  (<  t  agrarX  lu  >noc*.,a  clrclo 
which  louche*  the  points  of  the  teeth  — Addendum  of  a 
tooth.  In  nocA.,  that  part  of  the  tooth  of  a  gear  which  lie* 
between  the  pitch-circle  and  Ihe  point 
adder1  (ad  er),  n.  [<  ME.  adder,  addere,  addre, 
edder,  eddre,  etc.,  forma  interchanging  with  the 
more  correct  naddcr,  naddtre,  naddrt,  nadre, 
neddere,  neddre,  etc.  (through  confusion  of  a 
nadder  with  on  adder;  cf.  apron,  auger,  orange, 
umpire,  which  have  lost  their  initial  a  in  the 
same  way),  <  AM.  nardrt,  mrddre=  (XS.  nadra  = 
I).  adder  =  OHO.  nofnra,  aafro,  MHO.  natert, 
nater,  0.  nailer  =  Icel.  nathra,  t„  nathr,  m.,  — 
Ooth.  nadrt  =  lT.  natkair=Vf.  neidr.  a  snake,  a 
serpent.  Tho  L.  nnfrlr,  a  water-snake,  Is  a  dif- 
ferent word,  prop,  a  swimmer,  <  nart,  swim. 
The  word  has  no  connection  with  alter,  poi- 
son, q.  v.]  1.  The  popular  English  namo  of 
the  viper,  Fipera  eommunie,  now  1'eliae  berus,  a 
common  venomous  serpent  of  Europe  (and  the 
onlv  poisonous  British  reptile),  belonging  to 
of  the  suborder  Soleno- 


-gem  fnd'er-jem),  ». 
Samo  as  adder-ttone. 
adder-grass  ;»d'er^rae),  n. 
A  name  used  in  the  south  < 
chis  ntatidata. 

adder-rdke  (ad'er-pik),  a.  f<  adder*  +  jriJhri.l 
A  local  En  pi i  sli  n n :u  i '  of  the  fish  commonly  ca  !1  ed 
the  lessor  weever,  IVocAintui  rtpera.  Also  called 
oiler-pike.    8oo  trccrcr. 

adder  a- fern  (ad 'era-fern),  n.    The  common 
pnlvpody,  J'olypodium  rulgare. 
adder's-flower(ad'ers-dou'er),«.  The  red  cam- 
pion, Xycaaig  rftirrnft 

adder'B-meat  (ad'era-met),  n.   A  name  some- 
times given  (a)  to  the  English  wake-robin, 
Arum  macula  rum  (see  cut  under  -trtow),  and  (6) 
to  a  chickweed,  SteUaria  Holotlea. 
adder'B-month  (ad'era-mouth),  n.  A  delicate 
orchid,  iHcrostylt  *  o)>luoi/!at*oide*,  found  in  cool 
damp  woods  in  North  Ameriea,  with  a  raceme 
ad-  °'  m'nute  greenish  flowers,  and  a  single  leaf 
shaped  somewhat  like  tho  bead  of  a  snake, 
adder-spit  (ud'e-r-epit),  ».   [<  adder*  +  epif1.] 
A  name  of  the  common  brake,  l'leria  aqvuina. 
adder's-apear  (ad'era-sper),  n.  Same  asud'rier'g- 
longue. 

adder-stone  (ad'er-«ton ),  «.  [<  adder*  +  Hone.] 
The  name  given  in  different  parte  of  Great 
Rritaiu  to  certain  rounded  perforated  stones  or 
glnM  beads  found  occasionally,  and  popularly 
supposed  to  have  a  supernatural  efficacy  in 
curing  tho  bites  of  adders.  They  are  believed  by 
arrharologisti  to  have  been  anciently  used  a*  splndle- 
whoris,  that  Is,  amall  By- wheels  uitcmlcd  to  keen  up  tin 
rotary  motion  of  the  spuidle.  Some  stone*  or  beads  of  this 
or  a  similar  kind  were  by  one  supenrtinoos  tradition  aald 
to  hare  been  produced  by  a  number  of  adders  putting 
their  heads  together  anil  biasing  til)  the  foam  became  coo* 
solldated  Into  lieMla,  auppnacu  to  lie  powerful  cbarms 
agalnat  disease.  Also  called  oenm  on^Wnwaa,  aerpeag. 
rtant^addcr-bead.adder-Qrm,  and  In  Wales  ^Idui-neidr a  " 


the  family  fiperidrr, 
glupha,  of  the  order  Ophidia. 


It  groat  to  a  length 


dnfidrriil  f-ait. 
tkin  tliat  tbt 
the  Lrrulda. 

And  the  potent  odder-aton*. 
(lender  <l  'fore  the  nutumna" 
When  In  amlulatlng  twine 
The  foaming  anakna  prriliflc  Join. 

W.  Mam,,  ( 

addeT'B-tongue  (ad'era-tung),  «.  The  fern 
Opkioglomtm  tmlgatum :  so  called  from  the  form 
of  its  fruiting  spike.  Also  called  adder't-tpear. 
See  OpAioaJoMum. -yellow  addcr-s-tona-us,*  name 

gtivn  to  ate  plant  iTryrArvniunt  A  merUanvm. 

adder'a-violet  (ad'erz-vi'o-let),  n.  The  rattle- 
snake-plantain, Goodyera pubenrenx,  aloworehid 
of  North  America,  with  conspicuously  white- 
veined  leaves. 

adder'e-wort  (ad'era-wert),  n.  Snakeweed,  Po- 
lagonum  Hintorta;  so  tunned  from  its  writhed 
roots.  Also  called  bistort,  fur  the  same  reason, 
addibility  (wd-i-WI'l-ti).  a.  See  addability. 
addible  (ad'i-bl),  a.    See  addable. 
addicet  I  ud'is),  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  adz. 
addirent  (nd'i-sent),  n.  [<  L.  addiecn(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  addieere ;  see  addict,  r.]    One  who  authori- 
a  thing  to  another.  A'.  £.  D. 
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addict 

addict  (a-dikt'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  addictHt,  pp.  of 
addicrrej  devote,  deliver  over,  print,  rive  one's 
assent  to,  <  fid,  to,  +  dicerr,  say,  declare.]  1. 
To  devote  or  give  up,  as  to  a  habit  or  occupa- 
tion;  apply  habitually  or  sedulously,  ns  to  a 
practice  or  Imbit :  used  reflexively:  as,  to  ad- 
dirt  one's  bcK  to  the  exercise  of  ehnrity  ;  he  is 
addicted  (addict*  himself)  to  meditation,  plea- 
sure, or  intemperance.  [Now  most  frequently 
used  in  a  bail  sense.] 

They  have  *W4-W  thrinsrlte.  to  the  ministry  of  the 
taint..  J«  „r.  xvl.  i:>. 

I  adrlsr  the*  ...  to  additt  thyself  to  11k  Hudy  of  let. 
trrs.  fVJloo,  tr.  of  M.iCUulnlie  I'M  rd.  I.  I.  Ml.'.. 

2f.  To  rive  over  or  surrender;  devote,  attach, 
or  assign;  yield  up,  us  to  the  service,  use,  or 
control  of :  used  lioth  of  persons  und  of  things. 

Youra  entirely  addirtrd,  ma.Uni- 

II.  ,1'mton,  lyntlllas  Bevels,  Sr.  .1. 
Tlw  land  about  It  evceedlnirlv  tiddi.-tr-t  to  «im«I. 

r.v-i.m.  Wars.  April  Is,  I'm) 

Specifically — 3.  In  limn,  lair,  to  deliver  over 
formally  bvthe  sentence  of  a  judge,  lis  a  debt- 
or to  the  service  of  his  creditor.  =  Byn.  1.  .Wirt. 
/Verfe,  Andy,  a.  custom.  These  wool*.  wVn-  they  a]>- 
piwh  In  meaiilrut.  arc  im*t  used  rcth-vlvcly,  .l.idiW  and 
■Irufe  are  ufu-ii  used  In  the  passitc.  Addict  has unite  had 
the  Me*  of  dcdli  atioll  ;  It  h  the  vlcldllli:  to  Impulse, and 
*ellerally  II  bad  our.  /k-mfe  retail.,  lunch  "I  the  Idea  o( 
Service  or  loyally  l«y  Vow  ;  hence  It  is  nircly  U»ed  of  Unit 
Which  I.  eVtL  Addicl'd  to  elcry  fomi  of  folly  :  drmtrd  lo 
"  ophy.  Ayfdit  It  neutral  moral- 
asaidility  :  as,  be  ayiAitJ  him. 


[<  L.  addictnt,  pp. :  see  the 


a.  Ml..  «l. 
piality  or 


,  to  lesniini: 

l  were  all  much  nrfdieVif  to  Play. 

Barhttm,  Iiiirtddshy  Legend*,  II.  7. 
We  should  reflect  tliat  the  eiirlle«t  Intellectual  rvercls* 
to  which  a  ymuiK  nation  dtt,,t,M  itself  U  the  sillily  of  Hi 
law*.  Affti«e.  Vlllaicr  Communities,  p.  w'i. 

That  we  may  njipfy  "or  hearts  unto  wltdoiii.   IV  »e.  12. 

addictt  (a-dlkf).  «i 
verb.]  Addicted. 

If  tie  tie  aMitt  to  Tier, 
Quickly  hlni  they  will  entire. 

Sttak.,  I 

addictedneaaCft-dik'ted-iies), «.  Tin 

state,  of  being  addicted. 
Sly  former  nddirirdtun  to  nuke  ch)  inleal  experlmeuta. 

addiction  (a-dik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  addictio(n-),  de- 
livering up,  awarding,  <  addicere :  Bee  addict,  p.] 

1.  The  state  of  lieiug  riven  up  to  some  habit, 
practice,  or  pursuit;  addit-tedness ;  devotion. 

Hi*  irifcfu-ftua  was  to  courses  vain.     .Skak..  UeiL  V.,  L  1. 

Krom  oqr  Herman  torcfatWni  we  inherit  our  phlrsiu. 
our  steadiness,  our  domrwtic  habitude*,  an. I  our  unhappy 
a>Mk'rioN  to  spliituous  liouon. 

■'.  K.  Grit.  slim-.  Essay*,  id  w„  p.  li 

Sonthey,  to  a  letter  to  William  Taylor,  protects,  with 
much  fmjdiaais,  against  hi*  atMtrtn<H  to  words  "which 
arc  no  foreign  as  nut  to  lie  even  In  Johnson  s  farrago  of  a 
dictionary-  7  F.  Hall,  M..I.  Eng.,  p.  1J5 

2.  Ill  /foix.  tow,  n  funnal  giving  over  or  deliv- 
ery by  sentence  of  court ;  hence,  a  surrender  or 
dedication  of  any  one  to  a  master.    X.  I). 

ad  diem  (ad  di'eml.  [L. :  ad,  at,  to;  diem,  ace. 
of  diet,  day:  see  diet,  dial.]    In  lair,  at  the  day. 

ad  ding-machine  (ad'ing-iua-shen'),  n.  [<  «rW- 
ing,  verbal  n.  of  add,  +  morAinr.]  An  instru- 
ment or  a  miichine  intended  to  facilitate  or 
perform  the  uddition  of  numbers.  See  ealm- 
ta ting-mach inr,  ari tk mowctrr, 

addist,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  ad;. 

Addisonian  (a<l-i-s6'ni-»ii;.  n.  [The  surname 
Addimn,  ME.  Adman,  isequiv.  to  Adnmtun.  i.  v., 
Adam's  son.  Cf.  J/<-Ai*»it.l  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  English  author  .loseph  Addison 
or  his  writings :  as,  an  Addintmmn  style. 

It  waa  no  part  of  hi*  ]4an  to  enter  Into  i  •■nim-tltion 
Willi  ibc  AddumMH  wriirra.    Tae  i.i.frou.  XXV  ||.  \tr,. 


OS 

see  nrfff.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  adding  or 
uniting,  especially  so  that  the  parts  remain 
independent  of  one  another :  opjiosed  to  »«/»■ 
traction  or  f/immu.iod .  a8,  a  sum  is 
by  addition  ;  to  inc  rease  a  heap  by  the 
Of  more.  »|>etilli-ally,  in  itWia  .  the  unltliu;  of  two  or 
more  nututier*  in  one  sum  ;  also,  that  branch  of  arithmetic 
shichtreaUof  MU'htuiiikilnalloik*.  SitMftly  addition  !•  the 
ud'liuu  of  ftunilwra,  frrr»p«'ctne  of  the  t)ilus«  dt-noteit  liy 
them,  or  tlie  auitlln^*  of  minis  of  the  uiue  ilcuomiiiattou.  aa 
]hiumU  to  [»<uuds.  miner*  U*  oinire*,  etc.  f *<>uij»ouiW  shI- 
diiion  u  tlir  adding  of  srnu*  of  dliteient  dciiomhtalfont.  at 
jmiuwU,  thillliiK*.  atul  |H-nce  t..,  in.iii^I*,  alilUllura.  luid 
ivnoc,  like  iK-inu  atlilcl  lo  like,  Tliv  uddition  of  all  kind* 
of  mnlilpln  <|iunill.v  l»  iierformid  utvordliu;  totheiwin 
ciplv  o#  colnpoond  addition  .  thin,  llir  addilion  of  two 
imaginary  i|iiiintllle>  Ix  eifveioil  l>y  adiliiu:  tlie  ixal  part* 
t'Hlethcr  to  id  the  low  real  pari,  and  the  lmaintiary  jiarts 
tojiet  the  new  kiiiiivliinry'  part.  addition  lit  a  mode 

of  coiuhtiialioti  of  unnv  pr>ip<*tltl<>iiii,  or  arvumeiiU,  re- 
flultliu;  in  a  rotii|h»iiui|  (tlje  Miml,  title  If  any  of  the  etc. 
nieiili  are  trie,  iiih!  lalse  only  If  nil  tire  faLte. 
2.  The  result  of  adding  ;  anything  added,  whe- 
ther material  or  inunuterial. 

Her  youth,  her  Is'aiily.  Innocence,  dUcretiuii, 
«  iUiout  additium  of  enlate  or  birth. 
Am  dotter  f..r  a  prince  indeed. 

t'vrd,  Loter"*  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

S|iri-lnciil1y—  l  i)  In  l-«r,  atltlcr  doiliination  anne\rd  lo 
a  tnati'B  name  toxjiot*  hit  ntiik.occuiKttion,  or  place  of  rv*|. 
dtilce  .  a*.  John  but,  AV/.:  Klcliartl  lt«ie,  Koliert 
Ihile.  .VtMoii  ;  Tluitllai  Wa>,  o/  /Wioi.  Hence-  1ft)  Au 
epithet  or  any  aildeil  de*lirnation  or  <tc*criplioii :  a  uie 
fret|llent  in  ^hakspere.  hut  ll'ia  obsolete. 

Tliey  dt'iK-  tit  drunkard*,  and  with  awlnlah  phrase 
A-tU  our  miVMooj.  A'Aiii.,  Hamlet.  1.  i. 

Hits  man.  Iiuly,  hath  mIiImI  many  beasia  of  their  i«rlM'- 
ular  rtiM.foou .  he  1«  a*  valunt  iu  the  lion,  churlish  a*  the 
War,  slow  m  the  elerduuil  .SAal.,  T.  and      L  2. 

(el)  In  iiiionV,  a  dot  at  the  sltle  of  a  note  indicating  that 
Its  sound  It  to  1m*  lenirthened  one  lialf.  (d I  In  k'f. ,  aantr 
as  nii^in^ii^iaf ion.  <e)  In  r/isfiiViiw,  anytldnii  tMldi^l  bi  thr 
waali  or  lUtuor  when  In  a  state  of  fcrnicntAtbm.— Kier- 
dse  and  addition.  Sr«  txtrnm.— Oeometrlcal  addi- 
tion, or  addition  of  vectors,  the  nwlliuc  of  a  vector 
i|iuuitlty.  S.  such  tliat  If  the  t  ivtora  to  tie  added  an-  placord 
In  a  linear  serlw.  each  alter  the  first  WirlnnliiK  »here  tlie 
our  tiefore  II  cuds,  then.  In  whatever  order  IW)  are  taken. 
If  N  W  made  t.i  Wain  where  IW  nr»tof  the  a<ldr.l  vector* 
Wlrilis.  it  etuis  where  the  last  ends.  =  Byn.  1.  Addliut,  an 
iievatimi.-  S.  Huperaddltloil,  apiA-lnUie'.  atljiim't,  Ui- 
irraae,  Increment,  rvlrnaii^i.  eularieetiirnt,  auinueutatioii- 
addition  (a-dlsh'ou),  r.  t.  It.  To  furnish  with 
an  addition,  ora  Jetuguatiuu  additional  to  one's 
name. 

-Sinie  ore  atfdilioisrtf  with  the  title  of  lalirratr. 


a-ddress 

tion  with  AS.  ndl,  disease.]  L  1.  Liquid 
tilth:  putrid  urine  or  mire;  the  drainage  from 
a  dunghill.  [Frov.  Eng.] — 2t.  The  dry  lees  of 
wine.  Aiilcy:  Auk. — 3.  Same  as  attlel'. 

IX  n.  [  Ii/<fff  ttjg,  ME.  add  ey,  equiv.  to  ML. 
iit  Hwi  ttrimt;  lit.  egg  of  urine,  a  |>erver8iou  of  L. 
opkwi  iiriniim  (I'liny).  repr.  Or.  utbv  of/mw,  a 
wind-i'gg  (nifwr,  a  wind  l.  A  popular  etym.  con- 
nected addlr,  as  an  adj.,  with  idle:  ''An  adU 
toot,  ik  idle  egge,  hecauso  it  is  good  for  noth- 
ing" (Minsheu).]  1.  Having  lost  the  power 
of  development  and  become  rotten;  putrid: 
applied  to  eggs.  Hence — 2.  Empty;  idle; 
vain;  barren:  producing  nothing;  muddled, 
confused,  as  the  head  or  brain. 

To  William  all  iilvr  alldlrli.  e, 
And  pray  ye  fur  In*  noddle, 
For  all  the  Varies  i  vld.n.v 
Were  lost,  ll  that  a ,-re  .1  ddU. 

/,>.  n.ft.-t,  l-iirewetl  to  tW  I'aerypa 
His  lirains  sr.™  addit. 

/irv'"i.  I'ml.  to  r>m  Seltasttan.  I.  'it- 
addle1  (iid'l),  p.:  prof,  and  pp.  adtllnl.  ppr.  <«f- 

[{iiiWIti,  a.]  L  t"i»-.  1.  To  make  < 
nipt  or  putrid,  ns  eggs. 

Illlleil,  - 
t\»ir/«-.-,  I 

Hence  — 2.  To  spoil;  make  worthless  or  inef- 
fective;  muddle;  confuse:  as,  to  addlr  the 
bruin,  or  a  piece  of  work. 

Hi*  cold  pit*  rnstlnatioii  rt,/,lfe,f  the  victory  ol  Le|**nio. 
as  it  hud  former))  tuldU,/  Unit  of  St.  giienlln 

>•.•«<««.«.  s,  h.  Music .  I.  «.   i.\  K.  D ) 

3.  To  immure  with  liquid.  [Scotch.] 

II.  intrant.  To  become  addled,  as  an  egg; 
hence,  to  come  to  nought ;  be  spoiled, 
addle-  (ad'l).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  addled,  ppr.  ad- 
dling. [K.  dial.,  also  rddlr,  (  ME.  nihil/ n,  adlin, 
earn,  gain.  Icel.  tnlhla,  in  red.  intHatk,  s|>eHed 
alsoitrfAcVuii/,  win,  gain. <<«/*«/,  patrimony. = AS. 
tVAW,  home,  dwelling,  property.]  I.  fiunn.  To 
earn :  accumulate  gradually,  as  money.  [North. 
Eng.] 


2.  To 


r'uoW,  Worthies,  l  ainbrltlnrshlre. 

add  together.  [Hare.] 


in  facility  the 
reason  that  ttlti 
precedes  the  f 


Tne  hreaklna  up  of  a  wh.de  Int..  parts  really  . 

add.tumino  of  parts  Into  a  whide.  for  the 
rof  drstni'  ilon  In  a  child  obviously 


oiistnictloii. 

t'i'f. 


XW1I.  HIT 


(atl'ldjon*  ke'loidi.  See 


See 


1'8  disease  lad't-sonz  di-zez'). 
di*titm\ 

additament  (airi-ta-mentl,  n.  [<  L.  adittta. 
mentnm,  an  increase,  <  tiddtlu*,  pp.  nf  addt  rr, 
add:  seeiif/i/.]    An  addition ;  sometltyig  added. 

In  a  palace  .  .  .  there  are  ivrtaln  a.f.b'^oi-  nM  that 
contribute  lo  lu  ornament  .ind  use 

.Sir  .V.  Hal.,  nrlicln  "f  Mankind. 
In  Hawthorne,  whose  facllltt  was  develM|N*d  ainotii; 
*■  liolar-,  slid  with  the  finest  nt/dir,ioi.  o/»i  ,<f  scholarship, 
we  have  our  hwt  Inie  artist  iu  Hternry  c\pr«  sslon, 

T*.  I  riifury,  X  XVI.  -JC, 

additamentary  :nd'i-ta-men'ta-ri).«.  I'ertain- 
ing  to. .rof  the  nature  of  an  miditatnent ;  addi- 
tional. 

.   ,!,(.!. M ,,f, in,  l«,„eH  Which  ah/  lllel 
■  of  oateii.al  thrills. 

r.  IIMmrt.  Syst.  of  •iiirc  ,  IV 

_  (s-disli'on).  «.    [<  ME.  adtltcitm,  -nun, 
<  F.  adiltlio*,  <  L.  'adilitwi, «-),  <  addere,  increase : 


additional  (a-dish'on-al),  «.  and  n,  [=  F.  ad- 
ditional, <  L.  as  it~*additio»alh,  <  additio(n-): 
see  addition.}    I.  a.  Added ;  supplementary. 

Every  month,  every  day  Indeed,  pn~lm  es  lUown  novel- 
ti«,  with  the  add.iu„mi  ir.t  that  they  are  novrltM. 

bfUuiaern,  Style.  I  v. 

ynuimfnt.  PSJllllVail 

II,  'i.  Something  added ;  an  addition.  [Bare.] 

Many  thanks  for  the  u-Mi/ioiwfj  you  are  pleaseil  t" 
oituluiuilcatc  t.i  loe.  In  continuance  of  sir  Itiilip  itidnry  s 
Arvadis  i/ouv((.  Lrtteni,  It.  ai. 

additionally  (a-dish'on-al-i*,  o</c.  By  way  of 
addition. 

additionaiyt  (a-dish'ou-a-ri),  o.  Additional. 
Wliat  is  nccmsary,  and  what  is  addjtunarjj 

//eel*,  rt  i  ouutry  Parson.  >\xl. 

addititioUS  (ad-i-tish'us).'a.  [<  LL.  addition*. 
additional,  <  L.  addt  rr,  pp.  additut.  add :  see 
</iM.]  Additive:  additional:  characterized  by 
having  been  milled.  [Hare.] 

additive  iad'i-tiv  I.  a.  [<  LL.  additivn*.  added, 
<  L.  addere,  pp.  addilut,  add:  see  «</(/.]  Tube 
added:  of  the  nature  of  an  addition;  ht-lpiiu; 
to  incretise:  as.  an  additur  correction  u*  cur- 
rectiiui  to  be  milled). 

Tlie  uencral  sum  of  such  work  ii  ureal  :  for  alt  of  It.  /.« 
genuine,  tend*  townnl*  one  |£oal :  all  of  It  Is  additit. ,  noiu- 
id  It  tuhlracthc.  Citrltitt .  Hero  «  orship  It 

additlvely  (ad'i-tiv-li),  odr.  By  way  of  addi- 
tion :  iu  an  additive  manner. 

addltor  <a<l'i  tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  'addilnr.  <  <>d- 
din.  \>\i.udditu»,  add:  sir  mW.]  A  |'iece  of  link- 
work  for  adding  angles,  lonuiui;  iiart  of  Keuijie's 
aiituiratus  for  deseribiug  algebraic  curves. 

aaditory  (ad'i-to-ri*.  </.  [*•  L.  as  if  'addilnrin* : 
see  nildilnr,]  Addini:  or  capable  of  milling; 
making  some  addition.   Arlmthmd.  [Unre.] 

addle1  l  ad'l;.  «.  ami  ii.  [<  ME.  errf.  r"  <a<  in  od,  l 
i y,  addle  egg>.  orig.  a  noun.  <  AS.  ail'  lo,  mud. 
=  Ml,(i.  ti't.l,,  mini,  =  East  Fries.  /»<///.  dung 
.  )  m/<  hit,  foul,  comp.  nilthnd,  iiddlc-pool ;  cf. 
Lnwland  Sc.  «i/i//i"  tilth,  a  filthy  pool  i,  =  OSw. 
ntfi 7,  in  comp.  >:o-adel,  cow-urine.    No  ennnou- 


Mun  !«■  a  Kurnrsa,  lad,  or  s 

r'un.wun,  Xortheni  KarmcT,  N.  a. 

II.t  intran*.  To  prtsiuceor  yield  fruit :  ripen. 
Where  Ivy  eml.nsceth  tW  tree  very  sore, 
Kill  Ivy,  else  tree  will  aA.lh  no  more. 

'/'lurarr,  live  Hun, Ire, I  Points  (IS..1),  p.  47. 

addle2  (ad'l).  a.  [<  o.WfrS,  r.]  Laborers' wages. 
Uallitrtlt.    [Frov.  Eng.] 

addle-brain  (ad'l-brnn),  n.  [<  addled,  a.,  + 
lirainA    A  stupid  bungler ;  an  addle-pate. 

addle-neaded  iad'1-hed'ed),  a.  [iadahi.  a.,  + 
A»«i/I  +  -erf*.]  Stupid;  muddled.  An  equiva- 
lent form  is  addle-patrd. 

addlement  (ad'l-iueut),  n.  [<  addU\,  r..+ 
-mt  nt.']  The  process  of  addling  or  of  becom- 
ing addled.    X.  K.  U. 

addle-pate  (ad'l-pat),  m.  [<addlcl,  a..  +  ;«fc] 
A  stupid  person. 

It  Is  <|uitc  too  ovrrpowerlns  hw  such  inWIe -tmlt*  as  this 
grntlnnau  and  myself.  Jfrj.  Trail,  ll|rllvl<w,  p  138. 

addle-pated  ( ad'l -pa' ted),  a.    [As  addle-pate 

+  -rtfi A    Same  as  attdlt -headed. 
addle-plot  (ad'l-plot),  ».    [<  addlei,  r.,  +  obj. 


S]K>ils  any  amusement ; 
[<  «rW/el  +  ;„«>,!;  = 


f'-.J    A  person  wl 
a  marsport  or  marplot, 
addle- pool  (ad'l-piil),  n 
F*st  Fries,  mlrljml.}    A  pool  of  lilthv  water. 
Uallticcll.    IPtov.  Eng.] 
addling1  (ait'ling),..,.    [Verbal  n.  of  adtllrh  r.] 
1.  Decomposition  of  an  egg.— 2.  Muddling  of 
the  wits. 

addling-  (ad'ling),  w.  [Verlsal  n.  of  addlr",  r  ] 
1.  The  ad  of  earning  by  laltor. — 2.  That 
which  is  earned;  earnings.  Also  written  ad- 
Iini/m.    [North.  Eng.] 

_.  (a-doni').  r.  t.   [<ad-  +  doom.    t'f.  ad- 
.]    To  adjudge. 

I  nto  iik  udifitoiii  tluit  Is  niv  ilew, 

■V»r.  V  U..  VII.  Ml.  -VI 

addorsed,  ;'•  ".    See  atUtrxtd. 

address  ( a-dit-s' ),  r. :  pret.  and 
(also  tithlrt*/),  ppr.  tiddrt  **inn. 
<  OF.  adrriwrr,  iitlrtiuit  r,  attremer.  earlier  ad- 
rtvrtr,  atlrtrtr,  adrtrur,  i-tc,,  K.  tidrr**er  =  r*r. 
itdrrtfxttr  =  Sp.  tult  rcznr  =  Fg.  atlt  rrctir  =  It.  atl- 
diriz:arr,<.  ML.  'addrirtuirr  (tttldrt  tiare,  addrett- 
tare,  etc. )  for  'addirrrtitirt,  <  ad,  to.  +  "drir- 
tian;  'diririuirt,  make  straight,  >  OF.  drctrtr, 
tin  »r,  >E.  i/rr.ss.-  see>f-H.«i/-.  and  fir>.'m,  p.]  I. 
fron-.  If.  l'riinarilv.  to  make  direct  or  straight ; 
straighten,  or  straighten  up;  hence,  to  bring 
into  line  or  order,  us  troops  .see  rfre.w) :  make 
right  in  general:  arninge,  redress,  as  wrongs, 
etc.   X.  A'.  lh—2t.  To  direct  iu  a  course  or  to 
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address 

an  end;  Impart  a  direction  to,  an  toward  an  ob- 
ject or  a  <lo»t  Inst  inn ;  aim,  as  a  missile ;  apply 
directly,  aa  action.  [Still  uw«l,  in  the  game  of 
golf,  in  the  phrase  "to  address  a  bafi,"  and 
les  in  poetry.] 

■  addrest  his  Javellne  at  him.  Ckapman,  Iliad. 
Good  youth,  address  thy  gait  onto  her.  5*0*.,  T.  N.,  i.  4. 

Their  motion.  Tennyson,  The  Princess.  Iv. 

8.  To  direct  the  energy  or  force  of ;  subject  to 
ibe  effort  of  doing;  apply  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of :  used  renexively,  with  to :  aa,  ho  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  work  in  hand. 

This  »  a  practical  question,  and  they  [the  f rumen  of 
the  American  Constitution]  *Wm«^  ttrntlva  to  It  aa 
oten  of  knowledge  and  Judgment  should. 

Loxeell,  I«emocr»cy. 
4.  To  direct  to  the  ear  or  attention,  as  speech 
or  writing;  utter  directly  or  by  direct  trans- 
mission, as  to  a  person  or  persona:  aa,  to  ad- 
dress a  warning  to  a  friend,  or  a  petition  to 
the  legislature. 
The  young  hero  had  addressed  hit  prayers  to  him  for 

liryden. 

Francis  tBaronf  addressed  tu 
.rnest,  humble,  and  almost  ser- 
rlkr  Motaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

8.  To  direct  speech  or  writing  to;  aim  at  the 
hearing  or  attention  of ;  speak  or  writ*  to:  as, 
to  address  an  assembly;  he  addressed  hia  con- 
stituents by  letter. 

he  iCswar]  seldom  address**  the  Senate,  lie  la 
I  a.  tlx.  nue«  speaker  r 
Macatdatr.  Fr* 


or 

aa,  ho'ad- 


ftrxiibtway  he  spake,  and  thin  addrrUd  Die  God*, 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

6.  To  apply  in  speech ;  subject  to 
notice:  used  renexively,  with  to: 
dressed  himself  to  the  chairman. 

Oct  legislators,  our  candidates,  on  great  occaatnn*  even 
oar  advocate*,  address  thsmeslres  less  to  the  audience 
than  to  the  reporters.  Maeaulau,  Athenian  (iraton. 

7.  To  direct  for  transmission;  put  a  direction 
or  superscription  on :  aa,  to  address  a  letter  or 
parcel  to  a  person  at  his  residence ;  to  addrtts 
newspapers  or  circulars. 

Book*  .  .  .  not  Intended  for  .  .  .  the  person*  to  whom 
they  are  WJr.nfr/,  but  .  .  .  for  sale,  are  liable  to  customs 
(folks  upon  entering  .  .  .  Colombia.     I".  S.  Posted  Quid*. 

8.  To  direct  attentions  to  in  courtship;  pity 
court  to  as  a  lover. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  tliat  might  arise  from  our 
both  ajdreseiivi  the  same  lady,  I  shall  expect  the  h.nour 
of  your  company  to  settle  our  preteiksions  in  Kind's  Mead 
Fields,  Sheridan. 

She  Is  too  fine  and  too  conscious  ot  herself  to  repulse 
any  man  who  may  address  her. 

Lew//,  Among  my  Books,  3d  ser..  p.  316. 

9.  To  prepare ;  make  ready :  often  with  to  or 
for. 

The  five  foolish  virgins  addressed  themselves  at  the 

Jer.  Taytetr. 
l  to  single  rbj'ht. 

CryuVn,  .Encul. 
To-morrow  /or  the  march  are  we  addrwu'd. 

Ska*,,  Hen.  V..  iii.  1 

Hence  —  1  Of.  To  clothe  or  array ;  dresa ;  adorn ; 
trim. 

Other  writers  and  recorders  of  fables  conld  hare  told 
yon  that  Tecla  sometime  addressed  herself  in  man's  ap. 
pareL  Bp.  Jeterll,  lief,  of  ApoU>gle,  p.  37i. 

11.  In  cost.,  to  consign  or  intrust  to  the  caro  of 
another,  as  agent  or  factor:  as,  the  ship  was 
addressed  to  a  merchant  in  Baltimore. 
ILt  infra**.  1.  To  direct  speech;  speak. 
My  lord  of  Bnrgundr, 
We  first  address  towards  yon.         Sao*.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  To  make  an  address  or  appeal. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  having  addressed  In  vain  for  his 
majesty  s  faTonr,  resorted  by  habeas  corpus  to  the  King  a 
Beach.  Maretll,  Growth  of  Popery. 

8.  To  make  preparations;  already. 

Let  n*  address  to  tend  on  Hector  s  heels. 

SAa*.,  T.  *ndC„  Iv.  4. 
They  ended  parte,  and  both  address  d  for  fight 

MUton,  P.  L,  vi.  son.' 

addreu  ( a-dres' ),  n .  [=  F.  adrcsse,  n. ;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  Power  of  properly  directing  or 
guiding  one's  own  action  or  conduct;  skilful 
management;  dexterity;  adroitness;  ae,  ho 
1  tho  affair  with 
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ingin  intercourse;  accost:  as,  Sir  is  a  title  of 
address ;  he  is  a  man  of  good  address.  H 
—8.  The  attention  paid  by  a  lover  to  hia 
tress;  courtship;  pi.  (more  commonly),  the  acts 
of  courtship;  the  attentions  of  a  lover:  as,  to 
pay  one's  addresses  to  a  lady. 

A*  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Sot  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 

J'opr,  Windsor  Koreal,  L  18. 
Ten  me  whose  address  thou  favours!  roost. 

Addison,  Cat.).  L  4. 
A  gentleman  .  .  .  made  his  addresses  to  roe,  Addison, 

4.  An  utterance  of  thought  addressed  by 
speech  to  an  audience,  or  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  a  person  or  body  of  persons ;  usually,  an 
expression  of  views  "or  sentiments  on  some 
matter  of  direct  concern  or  interest  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  addressed;  a  speech  or  dis- 
course suited  to  an  occasion  or  to  circum- 
stances :  as,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  events 
of  the  dav ;  an  address  of  congratulation ;  the 
atldrrss  of  Parliament  in  reply  to  the  queen's 
speech. 

It  was,  therefore,  during  a  period  of  considerable  poltt- 
loal  perturbation  that  Mr.  Bright  put  forth  an  address 
dated  January  Slst,  1*37, 

J. 


adductor 

adduce  (a-dua'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  adduced, 
[<  L.  addueerc,  lead  or  bring 
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in  his  travels,  had  collected  those 
mis  of  a  civilised  people,  which  he 
the  address  to  apply  to  the  onnftrmattun  of  his  own 
J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  MX",, 
decree  of  address  to  gain  the  repu- 
:  without  Incurring  the  expense. 
SAeridan,  School  for  Scandal,  v.  1. 

9.  Direction  or  guidance  of  speech ;  the  act  or 
r  of  speaking  to  persons;  personal  bear- 


Smilk,  John  Bright,  p.  23. 

5.  A  formal  request  addressed  to  the  executive 
by  one  or  both  branches  of  a  legislative  body, 
requesting  it  to  do  a  particular  thing. 

The  Constitutions  of  England,  of  Massachusetts,  of 
Pennsylvania,  authorised  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious 
Judge  on  a  mere  addresM  ot  tike  legislature. 

//.  .i  Jo nu,  John  Randolph,  p.  132. 

The  power  of  address,  whenev.-r  II  has  been  used  In  this 
commonwealth,  lias  been  used  to  remove  Judges  wlio  bad 
not  violated  auy  Uv,  H*.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  161. 

6.  A  direction  for  guidance,  as  to  a  person's 
abode ;  hence,  the  place  at  which  a  person  re- 
sides, or  tho  name  and  place  of  destination, 
with  any  other  details,  necessary  for  the  di- 
rection of  a  letter  or  package :  as,  what  is  your 
present  address  T  the  address  or  superscription 
on  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Ikangle,  shall  1  beg  you  to  offer  them  some  refresh* 
im-nU,  and  take  their  address  In  the  next  room? 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  I.  1 

7.  In  equity  pleading,  the  technical  description 
in  a  bill  of  the  court  whose  remedial  power  is 
sought. — 8.  In  cm.,  tho  act  of  despatching  or 
consigning,  as  a  ship,  to  an  agent  at  the  port  of 
destination. —  Of.  Formerly  used  in  tho  sense 
of  preparation,  or  the  state  of  preparing  or 
being  prepared,  and  in  various  applications 
arising  therefrom,  as  an  appliance,  array  or 
dress,  etc.  -V.  E.  />, -Syn.  1.  Tact,  cleverness.  J, 
See  porf,  — 4.  Orafion,  Harawm*.  etc.  (see  sptreh'l, lecture, 
discourse,  sermon.    6,  Residence,  superscription. 

addressee  (a-dres-*'),  «.  [<  address,  r.,  +  -<*'.} 
One  who  is  addressed:  specifically,  one  to 
whom  anything  is  addressed. 

The  postmaster  shall  also,  nt  the  time  of  It*  arrival, 
notify  the  addrruee  thereof  tliat  such  letter  or  package 
has  been  received. 

/tr-;;.  of  the  V.  S.  1'.  0.  Dep.,  1874,  Ul.  <  It. 

The  strong  presumption  this  offers  in  favour  of  this 
youthful  ikoidenian  (Lord  Southampton!  as  the  addressee 
of  the  sonnets  Is  ni.*t  strangely  disregarded  by  Shaksncrtsn 
specialist*  of  lite  present  <ia).   .V,  and  <J.,  6th  ser.,  X.  'it 

addresser  (a-dres'er),  n.   One  who  addresses 

or  petitions.  Kpeciftcally  (with  or  without  a  capital 
letter).  In  the  reign  of  Clisrlc*  II.  ot  England,  a  roemlter 
of  the  country  party,  so  called  from  their  address  to  the 
king  praying  tor  an  Immediate  assembly  of  the  Parlla- 
incut,  the  suinmonsot  which  was  delayed  on  account  of  Its 
being  advene  to  the  court ;  an  opponent  of  the  court  party 
or  Alihorrer*.  They  also  received  the  name  of  Pelilumerr, 
and  afterward  tliat  ot  rAors.    See  at*orrtr. 

addreBsM(»Hlrt8'ful\«-.  Skilful;  dexterous. 
Mallet. 

addressing-macbJne  <a-dres'rng-mB-gh<;n'),  n. 
An  apparatus  for  placing  addresses  on  news- 
wrappers,  etc. 

II  (a-dresh'on),  n.    [<  address.  Ct. 
compression,  etc.]    The  act  of  addressing^  or 

journev. 

'  Toftlo.llr*ll»thy*«rr««.1then. 

CAcuyMUN.  Od)seey.  L  439. 

addressmentt  (a-drea'mont  1,  n.  [<  F.  adresse- 
meat  (Cotgrave)":  see  ad?ress  and  -men/.]  The 
act  of  adaressing;  the  act  of  directing  one's 
attention,  speech,  ur  effort  toward  a  jiarticu- 
lar  point,  person,  or  object. 

addnbitationt  (a-du-bi-ta'shon),  ii.  [<L.  addtt- 
bitatus,  pp.  of  addubitare,  incline  to  doubt,  <  ad, 
to.  +  duhitare.  doubt :  see  doubt]  A  doubting; 
insinuated  doubt. 

Tliat  tills  was  not  a  vnluersall  practice,  it  may  appeare 
by  St.  Austins  uddiifit'tnrte?!. 

J  benisan.  Heavenly  Banquet  p.  363. 


I.       L\IJ,    IIIIUIKTFl,    1V*U    Ul  U11UK 

<  ad,  to,  +  duatrc,  lead :  see  dacf,  duke.]  To 
bring  forward,  present,  or  offer;  advance;  cite; 
namo  or  instance  as  authority  or  < 
what  one  advances, 

Seasons  good 
I  shall  adduce  in  due  tunc  to  my  p< 

ilroicnin^,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  SIX 

The  speculations  of  those  early  Christian  theologians 
who  add ticerf  the  crying  of  the  new-burn  babe  In  proof  of 
it*  Uuiale  wickedness.  J.  Fiske,  Cos.  rhlL,  I.  10&. 

=  8yn.  Adduee,  Allege.  Assign,  Advance,  Ofer,  Cite.  Ofer 
sna  assign  are  the  least  forcible  of  these  words.  To  ofer 
is  simply  to  present  for  acceptance.  We  may  rfsr  a  plea, 
an  apology,  or  an  excuse,  lint  it  may  not  bo  accepted.  We 
may  sssi'vn  a  reason,  but  It  may  not  be  the  real  or  only 
reason  which  might  1*  given  by  us.  We  may  admner  an 
opinion  or  a  theory,  and  may  cite  authorities  In  support  of 
IL  Allege  is  the  roost  positive  of  all  these  words.  To  of- 
f^ir  is  to  make  an  unsupported  statement  regarding  some- 
thing; to  adduee,  on  tbe  other  hand.  Is  to  briikg  forward 
proofs  or  evidence  In  support  of  some  statement  or  proi»o- 
sltion  already  made :  as,  he  allerfed  tliat  he  had  been  robbed 
by  A.  B.,  but  adduced  no  proof  in  support  of  his  allegation. 
I  too  prize  tacts,  and  am  ad  during  nothing  else. 

Channinff,  Perfect  Life,  p.  177. 

To  allege  the  real  or  supposed  primeval  kindred  between 
Magyars  and  Ottoman*  as  a  ground  for  political  action 
.  . .  is  an  extreme  case. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Race  and  language. 

To  some  such  canses  a*  you  have  assigned,  may  be 
ascribed  tho  delay  which  the  petition  has  encountered. 

tr<ufikV«».  In  Bancroft  s  Hist.  Const.,  I.  S71. 
The  views  I  shall  odea  nee  In  these  lecture*. 

Beale,  bioplasm.  I  i. 
If  yoar  arguments  be  ratbmal.  ofer  them  In  as  moving 
a  manner  as  tbe  nature  of  the  subject  will  ltd m It.  Sitift. 

addnoeable  (a-du'sa-bl),  a.  [<adduce  +  -etble.] 
Sec  addueible. 

adducent  (a-du'sent),  a  [<  L.  addHcen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  addueere:  so*  adduce.]  Bringing  to- 
gether ;  drawing  one  thing  to  or  toward:  an- 
other;  performing  the  act  of  adduction ;  having  * 
the  function  of  an  adductor:  opposed  to  abdu- 
cent: chiefly  or  exclusively  an  anatomical  term, 
applied  to  certain  muscles  or  to  their  action. 
See  uvMiiricr,  a. 

addncer  (a-du'sor),  n.   One  who  adduces, 
addueible  (a-dii'si-bl),  a.    [<  adduce  +  -ible.] 

Capable  of  being  adduced.    Sometimes  (but 

very  rarely)  spelled  adduceable. 

Here  I  end  my  specimens,  among  the  many  which  might 
lie  given,  of  the  arguments  addueible  for  Christianity. 

J.  II.  .V/irowni,  liram.  of  Assent,  p.  47*. 

adduct  (a-dukf),  f.  f.  [<  L.  adductus,  pp.  of 
adelucere:  see  adduce.]  It.  To  draw  on;  in- 
duce ;  allure. 

Either  impelled  by  lewd  disposition  or  addueied  by  hope 
of  rewarde.  Time's  Storehouse,  p.  6T»). 

2.  In  phusiol.,  to  bring  to  or  toward  a  median 
line  or  main  axis.    See  adduction,  2. 

The  pectineus  and  three  adductors  adduct  the  thigh 
powerfully.  H.  Gray,  Anat.,  p.  411 

adduction  (a-duk'shon),  ».  [<ML.  addHCtio(n-), 
<U,  addueere,  pp.  eidductwi:  see  arfoW.]  1. 
Tho  act  of  adducing  or  bringing  forward  i 
thing  as  evidence  in  support  of  a  ( 
an  argument.  [Rare.] 

An  ndtfiicf >V/n  of  fact*  gathered  from  various  quarters. 

It,  Taylor. 

2.  (<i)  In  phusiol.,  the  action  of  the  adductor  or 
adducent  muscles,  (b)  In  surg.,  the  adducent 
action  of  a  surgeon  upon  a  limb  or  other 
l>cr  of  the  body ;  the  position  of  a  part 

1  such  action :  the  opposite  of  a6- 


is  tho  result  of  t 


rfucrion.  In  either  use.  adduction  consists  in  bringing  a 
limb  to  or  toward  tile  long  axis  of  the  liody.  so  that  It 
shall  l*  parallel  therewith  or  with  its  fellow ;  or  In  l-ring. 
Ing  together  two  or  several  similar  parts  as  the  spread  tin 
gers  of  the  human  hand,  the  opened  shells  of  a  bivalve 
mollusk,  etc. 

adductive  (a-duk'tiv),  a.  [<  L>.  as  if  •oddHC- 
tirus,  <  addueere,  pp.  adductus  :  see  adduce.] 
Adducing  or  bringing  forward. 

adductor  (a-duk'tory,  n.  and  a.  [L.,  a  pro- 
curer, lit.  ono  who  draws  to,  <  addueere,  pp. 
adductus:  see  adduce]  I.  n.:  pi.  adductor* 
(-torz)  or  adductores  (ad-uk-to  rez).  In  anat. 
an3  zoell.,  that  which  adducts :  specifically,  the 
name  of  several  muscles  which  draw  certain 
parts  to  or  toward  one  common  center  or  median 
line :  the  opposite  of  abductor.  The  word  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  various  uiuw  lus  not  specifically  so  named  ;  thus, 
like  Internal  rectos  of  the  eye  l«  sn  adductor  of  IheeyebalL 
Tbe  muscles  which  close  the  shells  of  bivalves  are  generi- 
cs! ly  termed  adductor,.  See  cuts  under  Z^iwWWirancAiato, 
Waldheimia.  and  Prvduetidcr  —  Adductor  arcuum,  the 
adductor  of  the  arches,  a  muscle  of  the  side  of  the  neck 
of  some  Batraehia,  as  Menopnma.— Adductor  branchl- 
arum,  the  adiluclor  ot  ttie  irUl*.  a  muscle  of  some  Haira- 
ehia,  as  il rnobranchus.—  Adductor  brevU  lllie  short  sd- 
durtor  \  adductor  lODgllS  (live  long  adductor),  adductor 
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add  actor 

morn  us  fthr  great  sdductor),  three  addnrtnr  DQKM  of 
thnnumaii  thigh.  arlil.«  (mm  the  peWis  an.)  Inserted  til 
the  Unea  aspera  <if  the  femur.  -  •  Adductor  dlglU  tertll, 
adductor  dlgltl  auartl,  the  adductor  muscle  »t  the  third 
digit  an.)  of  the  fourth  dixit,  found  In  winii  animals,  u 
the  cbameleno.  Adductor  rtiandlbul».  In  Cnufowa  a 
■  which  adducts  the  mandible,  aud  to  brings  w- 


oPPu»it«  sides  of  the  upper  law. -Adductor 

the  adductor  of  the  Uinml..- Adductor  poUl- 


,  or  Adductor  halluda,  the  adductor  of  Hie 
t  toe.   (Other  niuaclea  uf  the  dlgU*  hating  Uw  uuue 
ictluii  are  sumetlmea  called  adductors.) 
IX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  adductor ;  having 
the  function  of  adductlng;  adducent:  as,  the 
J  of  the  thigh:  opposed  to  <i«- 


 ,  In  eonrJt.,  the  scars 

!  the  opf»«ite  Talvea  of  htm) re 
I  by  the  adductor  muaclea;  the  elborta.  (See 
l)  There  axe  generally  two,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
ir,  at  In  the  clam,  but  often  only  one,  »a  In  the  oyster 
"  pt/'MfeaX  -AddUOtOrmttlCHA.  (»)  In 

See  I.   (»)  In  malacotirni.  Uie  muscles 
__jeUier  or  close  the  valves  in  bttalve  mul- 
See  rut  under  H'oUAriutia. 

addnlcot  (a-duls'),  «'■  '•  [<  'Ate  ME.  adonlce,  < 
OF.  adoukir,  earlier  adulatr,  adolcir,  F.  adoucir, 

<  ML.  'addulcire,<  L.  ad,  to,+  dulcu,  sweet:  see 
duke.]   To  sweeten. 

Some  mirth  V  addtuVw  man's  naUertea.  Werrte*. 
-ade1.    [(1)  <  F.  -ode,  <  Pr.  Bp.  or  Pg.  -ada,  or 
It.  -ate,  <  L.  -ota,  f.;  (2)  <  Pr.  -at,  8p.  or  Pg. 
-a<lo,  or  It  -afo,  <  L.  witus,  m.,  pp.  suffix  of 
verbs  in  -are ;  see  -afel.  The  native  F.  form  is 
-fe,  OF.  -ee,  whence  in  older  E.  -y  .•  cf.  army  (F.) 
with  armada  (8p.),ult.<  L.  armafd.]   1.  A  suffix 
of  nouns  of  French  or  other  Romance  origin, 
,  ambutcaat,  brigade,  cannonade,  Jcm- 
,  etc.,  or  of  (a  few)  English  noons  formed 
on  the  same  model,  as  blockade,  orangeade. —  2. 
A  suffix  of  nouns  of  Spanish  or  Italian  origin 
(originally  masculine  form  of  preceding),  as 
brocade,  renegade,  etc.    It  also  appears  in  the 
Spanish  form  -ado.  as  in  renrgado,  desperado. 
-adea.   [<  F.  -ade,  <  L.  -n*  (-ad-),  <  Gr.  -of 
fem.  suffix:  see-arf2.]    A  suffix  of  Greek  origin, 
now  usually  -ad,  as  in  decade  (sometimes  deead), 
nomade  (usually  noworf,  like  monad,  triad,  etc.). 
adeb  (ad'eb),  n.    [Ar.J   An  Egyptian  weight 
equal  to  210  okes.    See  ote. 
adeodt,  adv.  Inde«>d. 

"  Say,  did  >c  flc«h  ami  apeak  them  fair!  "  "AdtM  did 
I,"  quo  IhitUim.  Blackmod  <  .Way.,  XXIL  MA. 

adeem  (a-dern'),  r.  f.    [<  L.  admire,  take  away, 

<  ad,  to,  +  emtn;  take.  Cf.  redeem.}  In  (air, 
to  revoke  (a  legacy),  either  (1)  by  implication, 
As  by  a  different  disposition  of  the  bequest  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  testator,  or  (2)  by  satisfaction 
of  the  legacy  in  advance,  as  by  delivery  of  the 
thing  bequeathed,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  lega- 
tee during  the  lifetime  of  the  boqueather. 

A  specim-  legacy  may  l/e  mfrwil ;  ...  If  the  subject 
of  It  be  uut  In  eitsleiitw  at  the  time  of  the  trttator  •  death, 
then  the  liwiueat  entirely  falls.  ...  A  sperMc  gill  Is  not 
adtrmnl  hy  Ui*  testator's  ple.tge  of  tho  auhject  of  It,  and 
the  legatee  will  be  entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  hy  tho 
executor.  Am.  Cjic,  X.  Sift, 

adeep  (a-dep').  prep.  pkr.  as  adr.  [<  a3  +  deep, 
after  tAigh,  ofotr,  etc.]   Deeply.  [Rare.] 
We  thou  I  so  adrrp  down  creation  s  profound. 
We  are  deaf  n.  that's  vole* 

Mr:  Aiwniiur.  Rhap.  of  life's  1-rngrea*. 

Adela  (a-de'lil),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  idiy'-of,  not  mani- 
fest, <  a- priv.'j  not,  +  ty'for,  clear,  manifest.]  A 
genus  of  moths,  of  the  family  YvonomeHtida: 
A.  deynrtUa  U  a  wuudland  «pocl*«.  notable  for  iplnnlini 
g-jwwin^r.    hatrriltr,  1700. 

adelantadillo  (a-da-lAn-ta-del'yo),  ».  [Sp., 
dim.  of  adctantado,  advanced,  early,  applied  to 
fruit  or  plants:  see  adelantado.]  A  Spanish 
red  wine  made  of  the  earliest  ripe  grapes. 

adelantado  (a'da-lan-ta'dd),  n.  [Sp. ;  lit.,  ad- 
yanced,  forward ;  as  applied  to  fruit  or  plants, 
early ;  pp.  of  adtlantar,  advance,  grow,  antici- 
pate, <  aaeiante,  adv.,  forward,  onward,  <  ad;  d 
{<  L.  ad),  to,  +  el,  the  (<  L.  iUe,  that),  +  asfe 
(<  L.  ante),  before.]  The  title  formerly  given 
in  Spain  to  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Itivlirclldo  ad/bmrado  over  the  army  of  ptmplod  .  .  . 
facet.  Jf oarinprr,  Vlrgtn-Martyr.  U.  1. 

Hie  marqueM  had  a  aecret  oonference  Willi  Don  Pedro 
Kjirtqucx.  Adrlantadviit  Audaliuia.  Irving,  tlranada, p. 

AdclarthrOBODiata  (ad-e-liir-thro-so'ma-til),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a&>)>xje,  not  manifest  «  u-  jiriv., 
not,  +  6>i'tJoc,  manifest),  +  a/<9puv,  joint.  +  cupu, 
pi.  euuara}  body.]  In  WestwotMl's  system  of 
classincatlon,  un  order  of  arachnids  which  re- 
spire by  trachea),  it  mn»u 
and  harvefttmrn,  or  the  families 
ami  /'AofaivniJi*:  dutininilfthnj 
maia.  With  the  view  ot  ailaptir 
of  Latrtille,  Writwiwid  a>l»|Hi 
of  .tnti-AinVJa  naiuel).  f'l.J.n- 
ro^mncAiVi,  dit'UIitik'  the  Ilr»t 
order*  Ihntfrwmafii  nml  I,'4t;<n*-rx^>jma1a,  the  icv-xiod 


aemafa,  and  making  the  third  aeetlon  roralit  n»  the  order 
/Wutomafd  —  these  ordinal  name*  being  all  Leacb'i,  ex. 
ceptllig  WestwiRid*  AMart hmmmat a. 

adelarthrosomatoaa  (ad-e-l&r-thrd-sd'ma- 
tusl,  a.  Being  indistinctly  jointed ;  having  the 
body  indistinctly  segmented;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  AdclartMrotomata. 

adelaster  (ad-f-lns'ter),  a.  [NU,<  Gr.  &6r,Aoc. 
not  manifest, + otrri/p,  star  ( in  rcf .  to  the  flower).] 
A  proposed  name  for  such  plants  as  come  into 
cultivation  before  they  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  be  referred  to  their  true  genera. 

adelfiBch  (a'del-fish),  n.  [G.,  <  <i«W,  nobility, 
+  Jifch  =  E.  JisA.l  A  name  of  a  European 
species  of  whitenah,  Coregomu  lataretuq:  sy- 
non vinous  with  lararet  (which  see). 

adolingt,  a.    Obsolete  form  ot  aUieUng. 

Adelouranchia  (ad* e-lo-brang'ki-ft),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ntJr/iof,  not  manifest,  +"fipayx">t 
gills.]  1.  A  family  name  for  gastropods  in 
which  the  respiratory  cavity  has  a  slit-like  out- 
let and  is  without  a  siphon.  The  term  includes 
the  pulmonntes  as  well  as  the  marine  forms. 
Dumcril,  1807.— 2.  An  ordinal  name  for  the 
true  pulmonates.   Jii**o,  1826. 

atlelocodonlc  ( ml'f-lo-ko-don'ik).  a.  [<Gr.  d<V 
'Aoc,  not  manifest,  +  *u<W,  a  bell,  the  head  of  a 
flower.]  In  :ooi.,  noting  tho  condition  of  agon- 
ophoro  when  no  developed  umbrella  is  present. 
la»coc. 

adelomoiT)houB  (ad,e-lo-m6r'fris),  a.  [<Gr. 
o*j>^f,not  manifest,  +  uopw,  form.]  Of  a  form 
which  is  inconspicuous  or  not  apparent:  ap- 
plied to  tho  so-called  principal  or  central  ceus 
of  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach. 

adelopneumon  (ad'e-lop-nu'mon),  n.  One  of 
the  AdeUipncuMona. 

Adelopneumona  (ad'^-lop-nu'mo-ni),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  <  Or.  adtj'fjir,  not  manifest,  +  zvti  ubn;  lung : 
seojHtcnmoitiVi.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Inoperculate  terrestrial  gastropoda,  in  allusion 
to  the  iuclosure  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  with  the  nape,  exeppt  at  a 
lateral  aperture :  synonymous  with  P*lmnmfrra. 
adelopoa,  adelopode  "(n-de'ln-pod,  -pod),  ». 
[<Gr.  ci'"7>j>r,  not  manifest,  +  jtoi?  (ruA-)  =  Y.. 
foot.]  An  animal  whose  feet  are  inconspicu- 
ous or  not  apparent. 

•adelphia.  [NL.,<Gr. -<«lrJ^<a,< aM^ic, brother, 
a&t'/e-t),  sister,  lit.  co-uterine,  <  o-  copulative  + 
(Sr/*tf,  uterus.]  In  fcof.,  the  second  element, 
signifying  fraternity,  in  the  names  of  the  17th, 
18th,  and  ISHh  classes  (Monadelpkia,  IHadrlphia, 
and  1'otyadctpkia)  of  the  Linnean  system  of 
sexual  classification,  used  to  denote  tho  coa- 


i  of  the  falM1  *ci.i  pl.ttii 

Ul*uriJtr,  Chrli/rraU, 

front  tile  .V<io<rjH//n,ii- 
'  Ixarh  *  nyptcni  to  thut 
UAtrctllf  ■  tnriT  arcthffm 
Trackmria,  ami  .1)^  - 
•evtUilii  Into  tti 


lesceuce  of  stamens  by  their 
one,  two,  or  more  sets. 
Adelphian  (a-del'ti-an),  h.   KGr.  adtJ^dV,  bro- 
ther: spe  above]    Same  as  A'scAiifc 
adelphons (a-del'fus),  a,  [<Gr.  iidr>oof,  brother: 
see  •adelpkia.']   Related;  in  hot.,  having  sta- 
mens united  by  their  filaments  into  sets:  used 
mostly  in  composition,  as  in  monailelphoua,  etc. 
Ademptt  (a-dempf),  a.    [<  L.  adcmjitus,  pp.  of 
adimrrr,  take  away :  see  aoVcm.]    Taken  away. 

Wltl^jut  any  UnUt^r  »iuplct>m  of  anything  lieing  added 
tidrFMjJ.  Lalimrr,  fref.  to  !>cnu.  bef.  Edw,  VI. 

ademption  (a-demp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ademp- 
tion-), <  adi'nicrc,  pp.  adi"mptus,  take  away:  see 
adeem.]  In  lav,  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  do- 
nation, or  the  like;  especially,  the  lapse  of  a 
legacy,  (1)  by  the  testator's  satisfying  it  by 
delivery  or  payment  to  the  legatoe 'before  his 
death,  or  (2)  by  his  otherwise  dealing  with  the 
thing  bequeathed  so  as  to  manifest  an  intent 
to  revoke  the  bequest.    See  adeem. 

Aden  (a'den),  n.  [Also  written  fancifully 
JirfcsM,  after  the  Oriental  forms,  Ar.  'Adn, 
Hind.  Adan,  etc.:  see  £drn.]    Same  tut  Eden, 

Bluundnit  u  Aden  In  lie  earlleet  hour. 

Zh/nm,  Brl.le  ..f  At.jdoa.  U.  a). 
Tell  thU  aoql  with  aorrow  laden  It.  wltbln  the  distant 
A  idenn, 

It  ahall  claip  a  aalnted  maiden  whom  the  angeli  name 

Lenore.  P<*,  Ilie  lUven. 

adsn-.    Same  as  adeno-. 

adonalgia  (ad-e-nal'ji-i).  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  nrfijv 
(utlo-),  a  gland,  +  -a/.yia,  <  i/jof,  ]iain.]  In 
palhol.,  ptiin  in  a  gland;  adenodyuia. 

adenalgy  (ad-e-nal'ji),  n.    Same  as  adenalqia. 

Adenanthwa  util'e-iiaii-the'rAi,  n.  [XI,.,  '<.  <  ir. 
orV/r  (m'lri-i,  a«;laud.+  XL. itnihi-ra,  anther:  nee 
iiHther.]  A  genus  of  trees  nml  slinibx.  nnttves  of 
the  Fast  Indies  snd  Ceylon,  nittural  onlcr  i* <7"- 
miHOsn,  st)l>or>li-r  iltmiuvit.  ,|,  ;«im,.,.,,.i  u,,u,. 
thr  Ur^vnt  nml  liit:il-ft).i,*t  tr*x>  "f  llKlla.  un.l  )  li M*  h.ud 
»i»liil  Ittuuvr  called  M  il  mIi.UI  »i-kI.  The  hncllt X  Mlct 
•eedi.  Irmn^Uo  '"j^Y"^''  ^"  *'!l*ht 


adenomyoma 

adenl-.   Same  as  adeno-. 

adenia(a-d*'ni-«),  a.  [NL.,<Gr.arf^v,  a  gland.] 
1.  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  strumous 
or  syphilitic  chronic  adenitis,  and  to  V 
disease. — 2.  [ea/i.]  In  zoiil.,  a  get 
ous  insects.    Dcjrcvidy,  1863. 

adeniform  (a-den'i-fdrm  or  ad'e-ni-f Arm),  a.  [< 
Gr.  adi/r  (a&tv-),  a  gland,  +  L.  -formis,  (forma, 
shape.]    Of  a  gland-like  shape. 

adenitis  i  ad-o-ni'tis),  *.  [NL.,<  Gr.  a<ty*  (adrt.), 
a  gland,  +  -tfis.]  Inflammation  of  a  gland,  es- 
pecially of  a  lymphatic  gland. 

adenko(a-dcrig'ko), «.  [Native name.]  A  cala- 
bash or  gourd  used  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
for  holding  liquids,  and  generally  decorated  by 
carvings  in  tow  relief  or  incised  lines. 

adeno-.  [Combining  form  (odes- before  a  vowel, 
adeni-  regarded  as  Latin)  of  Gr.  dAj*  (ddrv*-), 
a  gland.]  An  element  in  compound  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  gland. 

adenocarcinoma  (ad'e-nd-kara-no'niii),  n.;  pi. 
adrsocorcrnowtafa  (-ma-tf).  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ad£f 
(adrv-),  a  gland,  +  itapiuiiMut :  see  corcinosMi.] 
A  tumor  which  deviates  from  the  true  gland- 
structure  characterizing  the  adenomata,  but 
which  does  not  differ  from  it  as  much  as  a  typi- 
cal carcinoma.    See  adenoma. 

adonocelo  (ad'e-no-sel),  s.  [<  Gr.  oifyv  (ddrv-), 
a  gland,  +  »/?jy,  a  tumor.]    Same  as  adenoma. 

adenochirapsologyt  (ad'e-no-kj-rap-sol'^-ji), 
n.  [<Gr.  ad«j»  (udrv-),  a  gland,  +  rrif«iV«a,  a 
touching  with  the  hand  (<*">,  hand,  +  axrrrv. 
touch!,  +  Jjjji'a,  <  M)tiv,  speak:  see  -ologn.\ 
The  doctrine  of  the  reputed  power  of  kings 
to  cure  diseases,  as  scrofula  or  king's  evil,  by 
touching  tho  patient :  a  word  used  as  the  title 
of  a  book  on  that  subject  published  in  1684. 

adenochondroma  (ad '  e  -  no  -  kon  -  dro '  ml),  a.; 
pi.  ttdenockondromata  (  ma-t|).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a&?iv  (linn--),  a  gland,  +  xMf*<,  cartilage,  + 
-vma,  q.  v.  J  A  tumor  consisting  of  glandular 
and  cartilaginous  tissue. 

adenodynla  (ad'e-no-din'i-A),  a.  [NL.,<Gr. 
<iiV)i'  (udfv-),  a  gland,  +  oti tij,  pain.]  In  palMol., 
pain  in  a  gland  or  in  the  glands;  adenalgis. 

adenograpbic  (ad'e-no-grof'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  adenography. 

adenography  (ad-e-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [<Gr.  oH/v 
(ade-i1-),  a  gland,  +  -)/>odia,<  ypoQeiv. write.]  That 
part  of  descriptive  anatomy  which  treats  of 
glands. 

adenoid  (nd'e-noid),  a.  [<  Gr.  aitvoeiiiK,  glandi- 
form, <  ait/v  (tidei1-),  a  gland,  +  Mot,  form  :  see 
-W.I  1.  In  the  form  of  a  gland  :  glandiform; 
glandular. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glands,  es- 
pecially to  those  of  the  lymphatic  system  Ade- 
noid cancer.  See  roarer.— AdaAOld  tlasus.  In  anal.,  ■ 
retlfonn  or  net-like  tissue,  the  Interatlcea  of  which  contain 
cella  reaembllnx  whit*  blood-conKMclea  Such  tlaMie.ii 
found  lit  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  In  a  diffuse  furm  \n 


etui. 

Retlfona,  adenoid,  or  lymphoid  eonnectlre  timnt  It 
found  extenalreW  In  many  parts  of  the  body,  often  stir- 
■  litood  veaatU  sod  forming  Uw  cm 
//.  Oroii,  Anat 


rounding  the  nilitute  I 
mencement  of  lymphatic  channela. 


adenoidal  (ad-e-noi'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  glands ;  having  the  appearance  of 
a  gland ;  adenoid. 


adenological  (ad'e-no-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  *i 
no/offte(<auWooy)  +  -a/.]    Pertaining  to  ade- 
nology. 

adenology  (ad-e-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<Gr.  attjv  (ddtc-), 
a  gland,  +  -Aoyia,  <  Atfttv,  speak :  see  -oiojw.] 
In  anat.,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  the  glands, 
their  ui 


doctrine 
d  tin 


adenolymphocele  (ad'e-no-lim'f^-oel),  n.  K 
Gr.  acl^f  (adtv-),  a  gland,  +  L.  lympha.  In  mod. 
sense  '  lymph,'  +  Gr.  a{ht,  a  tumor.]  Dilatation 
of  the  afferent  or  efferent  ve*»els  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands. 

adenoma  (ud-e-no'mA),  n.;  pi.  adenomata  (-mi- 
ll), [XL.,  <  Gr,  adr/v  (uArv-),  a  gland,  +  -oma, 
q.  v.]  A  tumor  presenting  the  characteristics 
of  tho  gland  from  which  it  springs ;  a  tumor 
originating  in  a  gland,  and  presenting  the  gen- 
eral character  of  racemose  or  of  tubular  glands. 
Also  called  tidenoetlc. 

adenomatous  (ad-e-nom'a-tus),  a.  [<  adeno- 
ma(t-)  +  -«m.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  nn  adenoma. 

adenomeningeal  (Bd'e-no-ine-nin'je-al),  a. 

f<  tir.  w!>,r  (liiirrO,  a  gland,  +  /i'/vi)f,  »  Ultra- 
lirane,  esp.  the  pla  mater:  see  HHningiti*,]  An 
eoithet  niii>lied  to  tt  kind  of  fever  snpttosed  to 
de|»cnd  upon  disease  of  the  intestinal  follicles, 
adenomyoma  <ad  'e-ut>-ini-6'mii),  ». ;  pi.  ade- 
s<>my</»i«f(i  (-mu-ta).  IXL.,  <  GV  cii'ij-ii  (udrt'-),  a 
gland,  +  /.if,  a  muscle  (see  myology),  + 
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q.  v.]  A  tumor  constating  of  glandular  and 
muscular  tissue, 
adenoncns  (ad-e-nong'kus),  a. ;  pL  adenonei 
(.non'si).  [NL.,<  Gr.  ai'iv  (ait*.),  a  gland,  + 
ijnor,  a  bulk,  mass.]  A  swelling  of  a  eland, 
adenopathy  (ad-e-nop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Or.  aAfjv 
Idorv-),  a  gland,  +  -xatia,  <  Jrufloc,  suffering.] 
Disease  of  a  gland. 

■  of  the i 
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arrive  at,  reach,  attain,  obtain,  <  ad.  to,  + 
affuwi,  reach,  attain,  =  Gr.  an-rttv,  touch,  seize, 
=  Skt.  V  "Pi  attain,  obtain :  see  apt]  I.  o. 
Well  skilled ;  completely  versed  or  acquainted. 


A  dipt  in  eve 

IL  »•  One  who 


«  profound. 


proficiency; 


one  fully  skilled  in  anything;  a  proficient  or 
master:  specifically,  in  former  times,  a  pro- 
ficient in  alchemy  or  magic ;  a  master  of  oc- 
cult science,  or  one 
covered  "  the  great 
muting  base  metal  into  gold). 

Shakespeare,  In  the  prnwn  ot  rmeprro.  ha*  exhibited 
the  prevalent  notlime  of  the  Judicial  astrologer  combined 
wltli  the  auVpf,  wnoee  while  niagtc,  a*  dUtinguished  frotn 
the  black  or  demon  niairic.  holds  an  Intercourse  wlthpurcr 
1.  bltrvli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  11.  a*. 


or  magic ;  a  master  of  oe-  g^^^tive  (.^.j, 
who  professed  to  have  dia-  <  l  adaquan 

secret "  (namely,  of  trans-     ,    ^  or  gujfiaout ; 


■jin, 

How«*  n  the  tree  adept,  seeking  what  spiritual  on 
th#r»  might  be  among  th«  dross  ot  the  hermetic  philoso- 
phy, iowrfl.  Among  my  Book*,  lat  »tr. ,  p.  WU. 

The  Persians  were  adepts  in  archery  and  hocarrnanahlp, 
and  were  dsitliigulahed  by  courtesy  ami  high-breeding. 


.v.  .1 


*denopharynKitifl  {ad 'e  -  no -far- in -jl 'tis),  ». 
[XL.,  <  Gr.  idi/v  (oA*-).  a  gland,  +  aapvyf,  pha- 
rynx, Hr  -ifw.]  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and 
p'harvnx. 

adenophore  (a-den'o-f6r),  a.  [As  adenopho- 
roa*. f  In  6of..  a  short  stalk  or  pedicel  support- 
ing a  nectar-gland. 

adenophoroua  (ad-e-nof'6-rua),  a.   r<  Gr.  aii/v 

(«cVv-),  a  gland,  +  -fifx*,  <  oif*i»  =  E.  WJ.]  In 

aool.  and  oof,,  bearing  or  producing  glands, 
ade.nophthalmia   (ad'e-nof-thal'mi-li),  *. 

[NL.,  <  Or.  airn>  (ddtv-),  a  gland,  +  hoM.fi6c, 

eye.]  Inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  , 
iaenophylloufl  (ad'e-no-fil'us),  n.  [<Gt.iM*i> 

(u&v-),  a  gland,  +  ^I/jov  a  L./o/i«m,  a  leaf:    hand,  la  one  whose  skill  ami 

tee  folio.]  labot,  having  leaves  bearing  glands,    ou»1t  the  result  of  practice 

or  studded  with  them. 

adenophyin*  (ad'o-ud-fi'ma),  ».;  pL  adenophu-   and  regarded  a*  an  authority  on  It 
mala  ^-ma-ta).    [NL.,  <  Gr.  adjpi  (adrv-),  a  gland,    tarn,  cJiemletry.  penmanship ..etc.  .    ..  .    .  . 

+  *tj«i,  a  rumor,  lit.  a  growth,  <  swrv,  grow:  see  adeptdont  (a-dep  shon).  i».  [<  L.  adepho(n-),  < 
psynr.]  In  paf*o/.,  a  swelling  of  a  gland:  ad.pwri:  seeadepf.]  An  obtaining  or  gaining ; 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a  soft  swelling.  acquirement. 

adenOS  (ad'e-nos),  a.   [Native  term.]    A  kind      In  the  wit  aad  oollcyof  the  ca^ln  conabitcth  tiie  chief 

TSttM  which  comes  from  Aleppo,  Turkey.  «' victory.         <W»-»..  R»cb.  ill..  an.  i- 

Also  called  mariae  coftos.    r7.  adeptiitt  (a-dep'tist),  n.    [<  adepf  + -■*'.]  An 

adenosarcoma (ad'e-n6-a«r-k6'm4),  a. ;  pl.adc-  adept. 

■ofarctiiaMibi  (-ma-U).  [NL.,  <  Or.  (oikv-),  adeptness  (»-dept'ne»),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
a  gland.  +  oaptuua^  sarcoma.]  A  tumor  con-  of  being  adept ;  akilfulness ;  special  proficiency, 
sisting  in  part  of  adenomatous  and  in  part  of  adeptahip  (a-dept'ship).  u.    The  state  of  being 


=  Byn.  Airpt,  Expert.  All  airpt  la  one  who  (m *«».■> 
nataral  aa  well  aa  acquired  aptimdc  »r  akiU  In  aujrUiIng : 
aa,  an  adtpt  tn  the  art  of  governing :  an  adtpi  in  dipiumacy 
cajolery,  whlal-playlng.  oK-.  ' 
111 


adhere 

a.]  A  making  or  being  equal; 
or  equivalent.  [Rare.] 

The  principle*  of  logic  and  nataral  reuon  tell  ua,  that 
there  nmat  be  a  jitat  proportion  and  adeyua/uoi  twtwwm 
Uie  Diedlutu  by  which  we  prove,  and  the  amclajdon  lo  lie 
proved.  Bp.  Barloic,  Bemalna,  p.  1». 

It  waa  the  arm*  (not  of  King  Ileury)  bat  King  Edward 
the  First,  which  la  notoriooaly  known  to  have  been  the 
ad<qualwn  of  a  yard.   (An  errotl^ou^  jtatoment-l 

FuUrr,  Worthiea,  Berkihlre. 
kwa-tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  adatjHa- 
.*  see  adequate,  d.]  Kqniv- 
adequate.  [Rare.] 
Adesm»(a^les'm|),  ft.p).  Same  as  .-1/1 
Adosmaceaiad-es-mi's^-ft), ».  pi.  [NL-,  Cl 
ma  (<  Or.  idttruoc,  unfettered,  unbound :  see  ade»- 
my)  +  -aftxt.]  An  old  family  name  for  lamelli- 
branchiate  moUuaka  destitute  of  a  ligament 
The  term  includes  the  Pholadida  and  Ttrtdi- 
nidtr.  Blainrille,  1824. 
adeamy  (a-des'mi),  a.  [<  XL.  adrtmia,  <  Or. 
iita/m(,  unfettered,  unbound,  <  i»-  priv.  +  nVn>nSf, 
a  bond,  tie,  <  ilttv,  bind,  tie.]  In  hot.,  a  term 
applied  by  Morren  to  tho  division  of  organs 
that  are  normally  entire,  or  their  separation  if 
normally  united. 


An"J*rt  "nll"',2olf  adesPOtfc(a-df*-rK)t'ik),a.  [<  Gr.  <i-  priv.  (a-18) 
^JttSL^JttZtSS&S;    +W£t£.    Cf.'or.  a^xarW,  without  master 

Not  despotic ;  not  absolute. 
H  (ad-es-e-n6'ri-an),  n.   [<  1 


<  I  -.  r, 

a  Hiblrrt.   The  term  U  inoatly  limited 
to  one  powuLm;  aprcl  al  uclll  or  knowledge  In  tome  branch, 
'  aa,  all  *sytrt  In  alien- 


or owner.]  . 

Ades&enaxiail  (ad-es-e-ni  ri-an),  n.  [<  >L. 
.l(/.  »j»<-)iari»,  pi.,  irreg.  i  L.  ades»e,  be  present,  < 
art  to,  nesr,  +  ri&r,  be :  see  «w»io*  and  -arias.] 
In  cedes,  hist,  a  name  given  in  the  sixteenth 
century  I 
e  ot( 


e ;  Btftf  [whc 

ie  given  in 
r  to  those  who  beUeved  in  the  real  pres- 
t  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  not  by 
Wtantintton,  but  by  impanation  (which 


sarcomatous  ti 

idiTinofi,  adenons  (ad'e-no*.  -nus),  a 


[<NL 


an  adept ; 

osopliy. 


in  the- 


adenosiu,  <  Gr.  aifr,  gland.]    Like  or  apper-  adequacy  (ad'e-kwa-si),  ».    [<  adequate:  see 

-acy.J  Trie  state  or  "quality  of  being  adequate ; 
the  condition  of  being  proportionate  or  (suffi- 
cient; a  sufficiency  for  a  particular  purpose : 
as,  tie  adrquaey  of  supply  to  expenditure,  or 
of  an  effort  to  its  purpose;  su  atlequacg  of  pro- 
visions. 

adequate  (ad'fj-kwat),  a.  [Formerly  adavjuate, 
-at,  <  L.  tuta>tiuatu»,  pp.  of  adtequare,  make 
equal,  <  ad,  to,  +  av/si*»,  equal:  see  equal.] 
Equal  to  requirement  or  occasion ;  commen- 
surate; fully  sufficient,  suitable,  or  fit:  as, 
means  adequate  to  the  object ;  au  adequate 
parison. 

I  did  for  once  aee  right,  do  rljrtit,  give  tongue 


taining  to  a  gland ;  adenoid:  adcnlform. 
adenotomic  (ad'e-no-tom'ik),  a.  [<  adettoto- 
my.~]  Pertaining  to  adenotomy.  _ 
idenotomy  (ad-e-not'6-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  aM/v 
(udtv).  a  gland,  +  -ropta,  a  cutting,  <  rfpveiv, 
eat.  Cf.  anatomy.]  In  a»af.  and  turg.,  dissec- 
tion or  incision  of  a  gland. 
adanoTlB,  a.  Sec  adenote. 
Adeona  (  ad-e-«'n«),  n.  [LL.,  in  myth.,  a  Ro- 
man divinity  who  presided  over  the  arrival  of 
travelers,  <  L.  adire,  come,  arrive,  adeo,  1  come, 
<  ad,  to,  +  ire,  go.  Cf.  Jbeona.]  In  tool.,  the 
typical  genua  of  Adeonidat  (which  see). 
Adeonids  (ad^-on'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Adeona 
+  -td<t.]  A  family  of  chilostomatous  poly- 
loans,  typified  by  tho  genua  Adeona.  They  bare 
the  aoarlunt  erect  or  (rarely')  IncruaUikg,  affixed  by  a  flex- 
ible jointed  or  jolntleaa  radicate  peduncle,  Immediately 
attached.  The  marlum  ia  Mlanilnar  when  not  liK  nunog. 
and  folnurloua  and  fenextnle.  or  liranehwl  or  lobate  and 
entire.  The  cella  are  naually  of  three  kind».  Byeclal, 
MKlal,  and  aviculuian ;  the  aoow  la are  of  Uie  uanal  type 
The  faintly  (originally  baiued  .trlfonea  by  Boak)  conulna 
about  ss  recent  apvciea,  referred  to  3  genera.  ft»J*. 
Adephaga  (a-def'a-g»),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi., 
< Or.  oAjydjof :  aee  aofe-pfcaao**.]  A  group  of 
voracious,  carnivorous,  and  predatory  beetles, 
composing  a  part  of  the  pentamerous  division 
of  the  order  toleoptera.  Th«y  have  filiform  anten- 
M  ami  but  two  palpi  to  each  raullla.  ( if  the  four  familhia 
which  make  uplfala  group,  two,  QyriniAtx  and  2>ytiiei*1*, 
are  aquatic,  and  eowetlmee  called  llvdrxtdrphtu/a ;  the 
other  two,  Carabultt  and  CMndrlida,  are  chiefly  terraa- 
trUI.  and  are  aoroeUmea  railed  Qmiephaga.  Tlie  whlrll- 
n  and  Uie  tlger-b*rtle  reapecUvely  eteiupllty  theae  two 
dlrieiorja  of  Adrpha^   Alao  called  Carnirvm. 


I  an  adfected 
powera  of  the  1111- 


J3roimi«(r.  King  and  Book,  II.  id. 
In  our  happy  hour*  we  ahould  be  Ineihasatible  poeU. 
If  once  we  oould  break  tiw 
rhyme. 


a  aiU^nce  Into  adtyuau 
•on,  Eaaaya,  lat  aer. ,  p.  306. 


I  1 1 1 1 


t. 


A 


SeecuU 

under  itwtitnu  and  CiWmIWk. 
adephagan  (a-def'a-gan),  n. 
group  Adepnaga. 

a^ephagia  (ad-e-fa'ji-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ad^o- 
■/ia,  <  arfo«<i>or,' eating  one's  fill,  gluttonous: 
see  atlej.kaoous.]  lnpathot.,-voncicuB appetite ; 
bulimia,  , 

adephagOua  (a-def'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  adepha- 
oms.<G~t.  oAr^ryor,  eating  one's  nil,  gluttonous, 
<  4i1i?t',  or  a*jr,  abundantlv,  enough  (cf.  L.  «afi<, 
enough),  +  *ayr it;  eat.]  Gluttonous ;  of  or  per- 


A  beetle  of  the  adeQUatet  (ad'e-kwat),  f.  t. 
or  adequate. 

Let  me  give  you  one  Instance  mure  of  a  truly  Intellectual 
object,  exacUy  adtquattd  and  proportioned  unto  Uie  in- 
tellectual appetite ;  and  that  ia.  learning  ami  knowledge. 

rvtherty,  AlheoniaatU,  p.  SUB. 

9.  To  attain  equality  with ;  equal. 

Though  It  lie  an  imuotalutllty  for  any  creature  to  <ult- 
aualt  Hod  hi  Ida  elerulty,  yet  he  bath  ordained  all  hl» 


hrist  to  inutake  of  It  by  living  with  Win  etenially 
Shrtferd,  Ijwcoursea.  p.  £.T. 

.  ..    ,  vad'c-kwfit -li),  adi;    In  on  ade- 
adepa  ad'eps).  r.     [L.,  the  soft  fat  or ■  grease  of  -»»H    ma^T.  COmmen.iirately;  sufficiently. 
animaLs.  suet,  lard :  see  ad,po»e  and  adipie.]  1 .  ^^uatenega  (ftd'e-kw»t-nes),  n.  The  sUte  of 

being  adequate;  justness  of  adaptation;  suffi- 
ciency; adequacy. 


tajmngtotheJoVpAoaa.-  as,  adephagous beetles.     .        .  , 

[L.,  the  soft  fat  or  grease  of  aaeq.ua.le^., 


Fat ;  animal  oil ;  the  contents  of  the  cells  of 
the  adipose  tissue;  specifically,  lurd. — 2.  In 
pkar., tallow;  suet;  prepared fat.-oaratum  ada- 
pts [gen.  slug  of  adepsl,  airaple  cerate*,  hotg'a  Innl  with 
the  addition  ol  white  wax  to  give  It  greater  eoiialatcncy. 
adept  (a-depf),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  adeptut,  haying 
attained.  ML.  adeptus,  n.,  one  who  attained1 
knowledge  or  proficiency,  prop.  pp.  of  adipisci, 


of  study] 


of  the  advantages  [of  a  given  course 
the  point  to  be  Judged. 

//.  SptlKtr,  Education,  p.  S»- 


ade-quation  (ad-^-kwa'shon),  n. 
fio<n-),  <  adaquart,  make  equal : 


see). 

ad  erandem  (ad  -f-un'dem).  [L. ;  lit.,  to  the 
same  (sc.  ara<ii*i«,  grade):  ad.  to;  eundem,  ace 
mane.  sing,  of  idem,  the  same:  see  idem.]  A 
phrase  usod  iu  universities  to  signify  the  ad- 
mitting of  a  student  of  another  university, 
without  examination,  to  the  degree  orstanding 
he  had  previously  held  in  that  other  university. 

Here  JOxford  111  the  vacation]  I  can  take  niy  walka  un- 
molested and  fancy  niyaelf  of  what  degree  or  standing  I 
please.  I  seem  admitted  ad  evndrm.  Lamb,  Oxford, 
ad  extremum  {nd  eks-tre'mum).  [L.:  nrf,  to; 
furfrfimmi,  acc.  neut,  sing,  of  eitremun,  last :  see 
extreme.]  To  the  extreme ;  at  last ;  fltially. 
adfected  fad-fek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  at{/ecln*,  later 
affeetu*,  pp.  of  adficere.  later  afficert,  affect : 
see  ajftcf.]  In  alg.',  comiiouuded ;  consisting  of 
different  powers  of  tho  unknown  quantity.— 
Adfected  or  affected  equation,  an  eu,ii«tu«i  ta  »W* 
Uie  unknown  (juantlty  Is  fi>und  in  two  or  more  different 
degrees  or  powers  :  thus,  «.i  —  pi''  ~yj-=<i  U  i 
equation,  aa  It  containa  three  different  powon 
known  iiuantlty  t. 

affiliate,  adflliatton,  etc.   See  affiliate,  ete. 
ad  fin  em  (ad  fi'nem).    [L. :  ad.  to;  finem,  aoe. 
of  fin  in.  end:  see  ftnis.]    To  or  at  the  end. 
adioxion  (ad -fluk'shon),  «.    [Var.  of  aJHuxion, 
q.  v.]    A  flow,  as  of  sap,  caused  by  a  drawing, 
aot  a  propelling,  force, 
adglutlnate  (ad-glo'ti-uit),  a. 

tinate. 

ad  gllBtum  (ad  gus'tum).  [L. :  ad,  to :  au 
acc.  of  guttu*,  taste :  see  jjiuif2.]  To  the  t 
to  one's  liking. 

[NL.,  from  the 
A  genus  of  herbs 
or  slirubs,  natural  order  .-l«!sf«ao«r>.  J.  rVw»r»i 
is  used  in  India  to  expel  the  dead  fetus  iu 
abortion. 

adhtm  fad-her'),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  adhered, 
ppr.  adhering.    [<  F.  adherer,  <  L.  ndsorcrr,  < 
ad,  to,  +  harere,  stick,  pp.  ha>*uii.    Cf.  evhere, 
inhere,  hetitate.]    1.  Tostickfast;  cleave;  be- 
come joined  or  united  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
separated  without  tearing  :  as,  glutinous  sub- 
"  re  to  one  another ;  the  lungs  some- 
to  tho  pleura, 
a  piece  of  silver  and  a  piece  of  platinum  are 
id  contact  at  ™£  «.«v  ^  «.f  ^  ^ 

8.  To  hold  closely  or  firmly  (to) :  as,  to  adhere 
to  a  plan. 

[dive!  appear*  to  have  strictly  «fAer«f  to  the  rule* 
which  he  hidlald  down  for  the  guidance  ot  othou 

Jfitoiufay,  Lord  Olve. 

3.  To  belong  intiniately ;  be  closely  connected. 
\  shepherd's  daughter. 

Ami  wlial  to  tur  .nl*^r»F.    Sliat..  W.  T..  Iv.  (oho  X 

4.  To  be  fixed  in  attachment  or  devotion ;  be 
devoted;  be  attachctl  us  »  follower  or  up- 
holder: as,  men  adhere  to  a  party,  a  leader,  a 
church,  or  a  creed  ;  rarely,  to  bo  attached  as  a 
friend. 

[<  L.  adaqua-  Two  men  there  are  not  IMng 

iec  adequate,  To  whom  he  mure  .dAvres.        Shak..  Hamlet,  il  1 


Adequate  cognlUon,in  logtc:  (■«)  At-i 
mi  uoUou  which  It  not  perfectly  clear  am 
cognition  at  otic*  precise  and  conpiel*.—  Adequate  dofl 

nltlon  or  mark,  in  fcwie.    See  i/»,Knifu/».  =  85Ti 
ouqn,  Su/ri-Mf.  A-»i«i|jft,  commensurate.  ctimprtenU  A 
tiling  is  adr  /vatf  to  aomething  else  when  It  conves  quite 
up  to  iu  level ;  yet  neither  may  be  ni^oexf  when  viewed 

hi  reUtlon  to  aoine  third  thing.  Tliat  which  la  rujdne.it  Ajihatoda  (ad-hat  o-dg),  M 
may  lie  aitquaXt  and  more.  «Wi»  equals  aiieouate.but  yiju-bulew  or  Tamil  name.] 
ia  applied  to  a  different  cuua  of  subject*. 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  repmentatton  of  a  stale 
that  does  not  represent  It*  ability  as  well  aa  lla  property. 

Bvrkt,  Rev.  In  France. 

SuJUcirnX  onto  the  day  b  Uw  evil  tlwreof.     Mat  vt  St. 
Which  U  rnouoA,  1  11  warrant, 
A*  tbl*  world  goes,  to  pas*  for  honeat, 

,  W.  T. 


II.  i 

To  make  equal 
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adhere 

6.  To  be  consistent ;  hold  together ;  be  in  ac- 
cordance or  agreement,  as  the  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  cohere.    [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

Everything  adhmt  togeUwr.  .<*«*.,  T.  V.,  111.  4. 

6.  Specifically,  in  Sent*  late :  (a)  To  affirm  a 
judgment ;  agree  with  the  opinion  of  a  judge 
previously  pronounced.  <b)  To  return  to  a 
husband  or  wife  who  has  been  deserted.  See 
adherence,  3. — 7.  In  logic  and  metaph.,  to  be 
accidentally  connected.  See  adherent,  a„  3. 
adherence  (ad-her'ens),  n.  [<  F.  adherence,  < 
ML.  adharentia,  <  £  aiiharent;  see  adherent.] 
1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  or  adhering : 
rare  in  a  physical  sense,  adhetkm  being  com- 
monly used. —  9.  Figuratively,  the  character 
of  being  fixed  in  attachment ;  fidelity ;  steady 
attachment :  as,  an  adherence  to  a  party  or 
opinions ;  the  act  of  holding  to  closely :  as,  a 
rigid  adherence  to  rules. 

A  tenacious  adhtrrnet  to  Uh  rights  and  liberties  trans- 
mltted  tram  a  wise  and  virtuous  ancestry.  Addi*vn. 

3.  In  Scot*  fair,  the  return  of  a  husband  or 
wife  who  has  for  a  time  deserted  his  or  her 
spouse.  The  spouse  who  lias  been  descried  may  Miig 
an  attivH  vj  adhertne*  to  compel  the  deserting,  spouse  lo 
return. 

4.  In  painting,  the  effect  of  those  parts  of  a 
picture  which,  wanting  relief,  are  not  detach- 
ed, and  hence  appear  adhering  to  the  canvas  or 
surface.  Fairholt. —  5.  In  logic  and  sue tauh.,  the 
state  of  being  adherent.    See  adherent,  a.,  3. 

■Byn.  Adkertnt*,  Adkmm.  The**  word*  are  under- 
going deaynwiymlxatlon,  the  moral  and  figurative  sense 
being  ntultod  lo  mUurratt,  and  th«  physical  In  *yf  aW«i  - 
aa.  cdhemer  to  the  doctrine*  of  Adam  Smith ;  the  ad- 
Assum  of  putty  to  glass.  |Nol* :  Adherent,  it,.  Is  not  used 
of  physical  attachment,  nor  a/ihrmu,  a.,  ol  moral  at- 
tachment.   Adktrt,  r.,  I*  used  at  either.] 

H  he  depart!  In  any  degree  from  rtrlct  adhrrntrr  lo 
these  rules,  ...  lie  nut  only  depart*  fruin  rule,  tiut  coui- 
mlU  an  act  of  treachery  ami  haaeneaa. 

Giadttmt,  Kin  Iwyond  Sea.  p  310. 

Writing  and  drawing  with  chalks  an»l  pencils  depend 
i.n  Uie  ikuVnu'on  ol  solids. 

.ifiuuoN,  tr.  ol  Oanot'a  Physics,  p.  sff. 

adherencyt  (ad-her'eu-si),  n.    [As  adherence : 
see  -csry.J    1.  The  state  of  lieittg  adherent. 
a  and  admirations  of  nven's  person*. 
Jtr,  Taylor  (%  Artll.  Handsomeness,  p.  17i 
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2.  Steady  attachment  of  the  mind  or  feelings; 
firmness  in  opinion  ;  adherence:  as,  an  adhenon 

to  vice. 

obstinate  ndA/Won  to  false  rules  ol  licllel. 

WhUlack,  Mannen  ul  the  English,  p.  2111. 

The  council  aaalgDed  aa  motives  lor  It*  decrees  ah  ntt- 
hrnim  of  heart  on  the  part  ol  the  victims  to  the  came  ol 
live  Insurgent*.  Jfof/ry,  Mitch  Republic.  II.  sO*. 

3.  AsBent;  concurrence. 

To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  cave  In  their  */*<•• 
skmi.  jVaaianW  11 1st.  Eng.,  xlv. 

4.  That  which  adheres;  accretion. 


adiaphorlan 

ad  hominem  (ad  hom'i-ncm).  [L. :  ad,  to;  ko- 

mincm,  ace.  of  homo,  man:  see  Homo.]  To  the 
man ;  to  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  person. 
— Argumentum  ad  hominem,  an  argument  dra wn  troin 
vmlacs  which,  wlirther  true  or  not,  ought  b>  lie  admitted 

5U>  person  u.  whom  they  arc  addnaaed,  either  on  acvou  nt 
his  |iecallar  belief*  or  eiperieiice,  or  because  they  are 
necessary  to  Justify  bis  conduct  or  ore  otherwise  conducive 
to  his  Interest.  .Aristotle  (Topics.  Tlli.  ir,  remarks  that  it 
li  sometimes  neCOMury  to  rrlute  the 
hlspoalll 
tatlou  wi 


e  dispnUnt  rather  than 


vice*  hare  a  native  adKrnivy  ol  vexation. 

fVentf  of  ChHM.  /'irJy. 
adherent  (nd-her'ent),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  ad- 
herent, <  L.  ad««Tcs('l- w,  ppr.  of  adhavere:  see 
adhere]  I.  u.  1.  Sticking;  clinging;  adhering. 
Close  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung. 
And  stuck  atfaercnf,  ami  suspended  hung. 

/'o;».  Odyssey,  1.  147. 

2.  In  hot.,  congenitally  united,  as  parts  that 
are  normally  separate :  generally  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  adnate.  sioo  cut  under  ndaale. — 3.  In 
logic  and  metaph.,  accidentally  connected;  not 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  a  thing;  nut  in- 
herent :  as,  if  a  cloth  is  wet,  its  wetness  U  a 
quality  adherent  to  it,  not  inherent  in  it. 

II.  «.  1:  A  person  who  adheres;  ono»who 
follows  or  upholds  a  leader,  party,  cause,  opin- 
ion, or  the  like ;  a  follower,  partizan,  or  sup- 
porter. 

Rip  s  v.le  domestic  adherrnt  was  his  dog  Woll,  who  was 
as  much  heU'pecked  aa  his  master. 

IrriHH,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

St.  Anything  outwardly  belonging  to  a  person ; 


d  his  extrinsic  adhertnts. 

G<«.  o/  Tounur, 

»  Bra.  1.  Maciple,  pupil,  upholder,  supporter,  depvitdaiiL 
adherently  (ad-ber'eut-li),  adr.    In  an  adher- 
ent manner, 
adherer  (ad-her'tr),  n.    One  who  adheres  ;  an 
adherent.  [Hare.] 

adherescence  (ad-he-res'ens).  n.    The  stale  of 

being  ho  closely  connected  with  or  attached  to 
anything  as  to  form  with  it  a  quasi-compound 
or  unit.  [Rare.] 

adhereBcent  (ad-he-res'ent).  a.  [<  L.  adha> 
retcr n(t-)*,  pjir.  of  adha-rcrc,  adhere :  see  adhere 
and  -esceut.]  Teuding  to  adhere  or  become 
adherent;  adhering.  [Kare.J 

adhesion  (ad-he'ihoiil,  ».  K  F.  adhe'Mon,  <  L. 
«./*<r«ifj(«.),  <  adhasw,  pp.  of  adha-rerr:  see  ad- 
hrrr.]  1.  The  act  or  stjilo  of  adhering,  or  of 
being  united  ami  nttuclicil ;  dose  coutiection 
or  assiK'iation:  as,  the  adhmiim  of  parta  united 
bv  growth,  cement,  etc.;  inflammatory o<fA<«i»n 
of  surfaces  in  disease. 

<  hie  mendicant  whom  I  know,  and  who  always  alls  upon 
the  steps  of  a  certain  bridge.  micceeMls,  1  lielleve.  as  the 
saason  advances.  In  heating  the.  marble  beneath  him  by 
firm  and  unswerving  odAuwis.       liuuttli.  Ven.  Life,  ill. 


elgn,  e«|ivciallyall  noxious,  adArs 

r«/lyie,  lilac..  1  14. 

6.  In  phyt.,  molectdar  attraction  exerted  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  bodies  In  contact,  as 
between  two  solids,  a  solid  and  a  limiiil,  or  a 
solid  and  a  gas.   See  extract,  and  cvhtJti»n. 

AdKtnon,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  physical  force  In 
virtue  ul  which  one  body  or  substaDco  rtwalns  attached 
to  Uie  surface  ol  aiMillwr  with  which  it  has  bee/n  brought 
Into  contact.  It  la  to  be  distinguished  from  eoAe*ww, 
which  Is  tlve  mutual  attraction  that  the  particle*  ol  the 
same  body  exert  on  each  other.  fiu-ar.  Brit.,  I,  153. 
6.  In  lx>t.,  the  union  of  parte  normally  separate. 
— 7.  In  pathot.,  especially  in  the  plural,  the  ad- 
ventitious bands  or  fibers  bv  which  inflamed 
parts  have  adhered,  or  are  held  together. — 8.  In 
turn. ,  the  reunion  of  divided  parts  by  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  inflammation,  called  the  adheeire. — 
9.  In  mech.,  often  used  as  synonymous  with  fric- 
tion (which  aee).— Adhsaloa-car.arailrodul-carpro- 
vided  with  means  for  Increasing  the  adhesive  or  tractive 
power  tcyiind  that  due  merely  to  the  weight  imposed 
upon  the  raila  This  Is  usually  effected  by  a'  center  mil, 
grtppeil  horixontally  by  a  pair  of  triclinn.wneels  placed  on 
ita  opposite  sides,  or  by  a  ragged  wheel  working  into  a 
nu-k  laid  parallel  with  the  road-bed.  In  some  cases  the 
treads  of  the  driving. wheels  are  grooved,  and  the  face  of 
the  rails  la  flanged  to  correspond  to  thcni.  —  Adhesion  of 
wheals  to  ralla, the  friction  t>etween  tlie  surface*  in  con- 
tact, acting  to  preveut  slipping,  in  amount  dependent 
upon  the  condidoii  of  those  surfaces  and  the  iTeasarc. 
for  driving-wheels,  a*  of  locomotive*.  It  is  a  fraction  of 
the  weight  borne  by  them,  ranging  trout  aliout  one  twenti- 
eth when  the  rails  are  "  greasy  "  to  one  fifth  when  they  arv 
clean  and  dry.  =  ByTL  Adhtnon,  Adketrne*.  Sec  udArr- 
rit*'^. 

adhesiye  (ad-he'siv),  n.  [<  F.  adhesif,  -ire,  <  L. 
as  if  'adhaxirut,  <  adhavtu,  pp.  of  adharere : 
see  adhere.]  1.  Sticky;  tenacious,  as  glutinous 
substances. 

a  place  unsound, 
ill  uV  adhetxt*  ground. 

OuM*.  1-arlsli  Register. 

2.  Figuratively,  cleaving  or  clinging :  adher- 
ing ;  remaining  attached ;  not  deviating  from. 

11  slow,  yet  sure,  acfAr#iar  to  the  track. 

TAoMaon,  Autumn. 
Ifoth  were  slow  and  tenacious  i that  is,  uJA^jvir>lnthrlr 
feelings.  Do  V«ln,vv,  .lecret  *x^ctlea,  II. 

3.  Gummed;  fitted  for  adhesion:  as,  odAra-irr 
envelops —  AdaesUrs  fait,  a  Irlt  mauufacturvd  In  Ureal 
Britain  foe*  use  In  sheathing  wooden  ships.  —  AtLheelve 
mflamnxaUoQ,  m  nwl.  and  rur|7..  a  term  applied  to  the 
union  of  the  lips  of  an  incised  wound  without  suppuration ; 
also  lo  iuHaniiuationa  leading  to  adhesion  between  normally 
free  surfaces,  as  tietweeri  the  intestine  and  the  liody-wall. 
—  Adhesive  knowledge,  in  snrfapn.,  knowlcilge  which 
implies  adhesion  or  assent,  as  well  as  apprehension.  See 
aojovAciuirr.  Adhesive  phMUr,  in  ruj-j7.,  a  piaster 
made  ol  litharge-plaster,  wax.  and  resin.  -  Adhesive 
slate,  a  variety  ol  slaty  rtay  which  adlwrea  slrungly  to 
lite  tongiu'.  aikd  raplilly  absorbs  water. 

adhesively  (ad-he'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  adhesive 
manner. 

adhesiveness  (ad-he'siv-nes), ».  1 .  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  adhesive,  or  of  sticking  or 
adhering;  stickiness;  tenacity. — 2.  \aphrtn.. 
a  mental  faculty  manifested  in  attachment  to 
object*,  animate  or  inanimate,  lasting  friend- 
kIiuik,  love  of  social  intercourse,  etc..  supr-owd 
to  be  lcK-ateil  in  a  special  part  of  the  brain.  It 
is  said  to  be  strongest  in  women.     See phrr- 

adhibit  (ad-hih'it),  I'.  1.  r<L.  adhtbttux,  pp.  of 
(idAiot-rc,  hold  toward,  bring  to,  apply,  <  nd, 
to,  +  haitfn,  hold,  have:  see  habit?]'  1.  To 
use  or  applv:  specifically,  to  administer  as  a 
remedy;  exhibit  medicinally. 

Wine  alto  that  la  dilute  iimv  safelv  and  pro|»rly  be 
adAibittd.  r.  H'AiMJb-T,  ltl.«.d  of  the  llrar-e,  p.  .U. 

2.  To  attach :  as,  he  adhibited  his  name  to  the 
address. 

The  greatest  lords  tAkitnlrd  .  ,  ,  faith  to  his  words. 

Hall,  ilminlclea,  Men  VII..  an.  7. 

3.  To  take  or  let  in :  admit.  [Rare  in  all  uses.] 
adhibltion(ad-lii-l>ish'otO.  n,  [<L.  tidhihitioitt-), 

application.  <  adhiltrr  ;  see  adhibit.]  Applica- 
tion ;  use ;  specifically,  use  as  a  remedy.  [Ware.] 

The  adkibition  of  dilute  wine. 

T.  vTh,!akrr,  IH.od  of  Ihe  lintpe,  p.  I." 

ad  hoc  (ad  hok>.  JL. :  ad,  to;  hoe,  ace.  neut.  of 
Aic,  this:  see  hir.]  To  this;  with  resjiect  to 
this  (subject  or  thing) ;  in  particular. 


either  by  taunting,  nivllng.  rendrlng  checle  for  checke. 
or  by  ti-onilrig-;  and  Wilson  says:  "Either  wee  purjwao 
by  dlapiitaclon  to  aunswere  fully  to  tho  matter  ortls  sec- 
ondly (If  power  want  to  oompas.  that)  we  seke  some  other 


to  satisfy  the  man. 
My  design  being  not  a  particular  victory  over  such  a 
sort  of  men,  but  an  aliaolute  establishing  of  the  truth,  I 
shall  lay  down  no  grounds  that  are  merely  twvwoi/a  ad. 
hominnn.  Dr.  II.  Hon,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  II.  1. 

adhortt  (ad-hort'),  r.  I.  [<  h.  adhortari,  en- 
courage, urge  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  hnrtnri,  urge,  in- 
cite: see  crAorf.]    To  exhort;  advise. 

That  eight  times  martyred  mother  In  the 
when  she  would  arfAoef  her  Sim  to  a 


ive  fortitude, 

desires  him  to  look  upon  Uie  heavena.  the  earth,  all 
In  them  contalne.1.  Ftltham. 
adhortationt  (ad-hor-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  «<fA<»r- 
f«fio(«.),  encouragement,  (adhortari  :  see  ad- 
hort.]  Advice  ;  exhortation ;  encouragement, 
adhortatoryt  (ud-h6r'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
'adhortatorins.  <  adhortator,  encouragcr,  advi- 
ser, <  adhortari  :  see  adhort.]  AdviBor>' ;  con- 
veying counsel,  warning,  or  encouragement. 
A  bp.  Potter. 

adiabatic  (ad'i-a-bat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  oA- 
o,iaTo(,  not  to  lie  passed  over,  <  a-  priv.,  not, 
+  Adfiarof,  verbal  adj.  of  ■WJu-ivrrr,  pass  over: 
see  <fiVidafcna(.]  I,  a.  Without  transference: 
used  in  thermodt/namicii  of  a  change  in  vol- 
ume, whether  by  expansion  or  contraction, 
unaccompanied  bv  a  gain  or  loss  of  h< 
Adiabatic  curra  or  has,  a  line  exhibiting  the  ■ 
between  the  prvasure  and  the  volume  ol  a 
fluid,  upon  the  assumption  that  it  expands 
and  contract*  wlthi>nt  either  receiving  or 
giving  out  heat.  The  curves  arc  drawn  upon 
a  rectangular  system  of  coordinates,  the  ab 
selsaaa  representing  the  volume  ol  the  sub 
stance  and  the  ordinates  the  press  are  upon 
It :  the  curves  thus  being  the  loci  ol  points 
reprcaenting  different  |Nsi*ibte  state*  ol  live 
iHidy  which  passes  between  differetit  states 
n-ji resented  by  different  points  on  the  same 
curve  without  Imparting  heal  to  other  t-odUa 
or  receiving  beat  fr-om  them.  The  adlaliatlc  lines  are 
steeper  than  live  Isolhrrmal  lilies,  as  shown  In  the  figure, 
where  the  curve*  <i  are  adiaUntlcs. 

If  a  arrie*  of  adiahatir  li»/<  he  drawn  so  that  the  points 
at  which  they  cut  one  of  the  laolliermal  llnea  curresiamd 
to  eiicceaarlrr  eilllal  uMltiona  of  beat  to  Uie  substance  at. 
thai  temperature,  then  this  series  of  adxabatU  /inc.  wlU  cut 
off  a  aeries  of  canal  areas  from  the  strip  bounded  by  any  t  wc 
ia..thermal  lines,     rfrrr  Jfurirvfl,  Tlaeory  of  Heat,  p.  1M. 

II.  a.  An  adiabatic  line. 

Mr.  W.  l'eihlie  gave  a  communication  on  ihe  Isothermal* 
and  adiattatict  uf  water  near  the  maximum  denaily  pidnt. 

.Vofuee.  XX.V  103. 

adiabatically  (ad'i-a-bat'i-kal-i),  arfr.  In  an 
adiabatic  manner. 

adiabolist  (ad-i-ab'9-list>,  n.  [<  Gr.  <i- priv.  + 
ita.iotjui,  devil,  +  -is/. J  A  disbeliever  in  the 
existence  of  the  devil.  [Kare.J 

a di actinic  (ad '  i-ak-tin  ik>,  a.  [<  Gr.  o-  priv. 
(«-!«)  +  diaetinic.]  Impervious  to  the  actinic 
or  chemical  rays  of  light. 

Adiantum  (ad-i-au'tum),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  aAiui-roc, 
maidenhair,  prop,  adj.,  unwetted  (in  reference 
to  tho  resistance  which  the  fronds  offer  to  wet- 
ting). <  li-  priv.  +  Aarror,  capable  of  being  wet- 
ted, verbal  adj.  of  "'Ian  r a;  wet.]  A  large  genus 
of  ferns,  widely  distributed,  and  great  favor- 
ites in  hothouses  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
forms.  It  include,  the  comm.*  maidenhair  ferns,  A. 
rnpHlM-Ynuri,  and  A.  ,*dal,.m,  the  latter  peculiar  to 
North  America.  They  hare  lieen  used  In  Uie  prcparatinn 
of  capillaire. 

adiaphortV,  n.    Plural  of  ndiaphoron. 

adlaphoracyt  (ad-i-af'<>-nj-«l),  n.  [Improp.  for 
adiaphorji :  see  -<n*y,]  ludifference. 

adiaphoreeis  <ad-i'-«f-<vK^sis),  n.  [N£,  <  °r. 
o-  priv,  +  itaoo)xh;  throw  off  by  perspiration, 
lit.  carry  off  or  awav,  <  Au,  apart,  +  ^*rir  =s 
E.  /«<irl :  see  ft-l*  anil  «li<rpA»rrj»w.]  In  jxtthol.. 
deficiency  of  [lerspinition.  Also  written  adi- 
aphoro.n*. 

aaiaphorism  (ad-i-af  'o-rizm),  n.  [<  adiapho- 
nm»  +  -!>«!.]  Religious  tolerance  or  mextemtion 
in  regard  to  indifferent  or  non-essential  mat- 
ters; hence,  latitudinarianism;  indifferentism. 

IV  Engluh  Thirty  nine  Article*  on  the  whole  are  ele- 
vated by  the  tame  lofty  mfi<»;.Ai)eirm  as  that  which  pene- 
'  the  WrstiniiistrT  l  onfeaslon  ol  Faith. 

lMan  Stanlty,  In  Maculllan't  Mag.,  XLTV.  tSi. 
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adlaphorist 

;  ( ad-i-af 'o-rist),  n.  [<  adiaphorous 
+  ■«/.]  A  person  characterized  by  indiffer- 
ence or  moderation,  especially  in  religious  mat- 
ters. ?pcclncally  ieir/<-|,  a  follower  or  supporter  of  Mc- 
laiichthon  In  the  controversy  which  arose  in  the  reformed 
church  in  the  siitccntn  century  regarding  certain  doc. 
olues  and  riua  publicly  admitted  by  M 
hit  party,  In  the  d.icument  known  as  the 

I    l„  i,  lUcrS  i( 


.It  Interim, 
Alao  called 


Why  J.w  Uw>  Chorcli  of  Roto*  chance  npun  other, 
isroeof  novelty  for  Ira  ring  of  some  rite*  and  cercmui 
hvh  by  her  own  practice  we  are  taught  to  have  no 
til*  them,  hut  t»  be  adiauh»rviut 


He  ;Lord  Burleigh]  may  have  Wn  of  the  same  mmd 
with  U»*»  Herman  Protestants  who  were  railed  Adiaptt- 
vruO.  and  who  considered  the  popish  rife*  u  matters 
iDdlflrrrut  JroAiuiay,  Burleigh. 

adiiphoiiatIc(ad-l-iii-6-ris'tlk),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  things  which  are  morally  Indifferent ;  adi- 
aphorous.—  2.  Relating  to  the  adiaphorists. 
See  adiaphorist. 

adiaphorita  (ad-i-af'6-rit),  ».    [<  adiaphorous 

+  •iff?.]  Same  as  adiaphorist. 
adiapJlOTOn  (ad-l-af'$-rou),  n. ;  pi.  adiophora 
l-rs).  [XL.,  <  Or.  adniaoywv,  neat,  of  nrWMjopof. 
indifferent :  aee  adiaphorous.]  In  fA*o/.  an<l 
ethus,  a  thing  indifferent;  a  tenet  or  practice 
which  may  be  considered  non-essential. 

Life  and  death  are  among  the  nituanAoru  —  things  Indif- 
ferent, which  may  be  chosen  or  rejected  according  to  cir- 
cusutance*.    «.  P.  Fisnee,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  175. 

He  1  Luther]  classed  Image*  in  themselves  aa  among  the 
odi4/At>ra.  and  condemned  ouly  their  coltna. 

Bneyc  Brit.,  XII.  TU. 

aftUphoTOsiB  (ad-i-af -l/-t6'si»),  n.  [XL.,  im- 
prop.  for  adiaphoretis,  assimilated  to  term, 
-oew,  q.  v.]    Same  as  adiaphoretis. 

adiaphorous  |  ad-i-af'6-rus),  a.  [<  Or.  aita^opoe, 
not  different,  indifferent,  <  a-  priv.  +  ibddjopor, 
different,  <  ituQtotn  (=  L-  differe,  >E.  differ),  <  im 
=  L.  <it#-,  apart,  +  fiptiv  =  L.  ferre  =  K.  ftcari.] 
1.  Indifferent;  neutral;  morally  neither  right 


Jtr.  Tauter,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  I  i. 
Hence — 2f.  Applied  by  Boyle  to  a  spirit  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkaline. — 3.  In  med.,  doing  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm,  as  a  medicament, 
adiiphoryt  (ad-i-ar^-ri),  «.  [<  Gr.  aAtnooiua, 
mdifference.<iii5(a<>opnf :  &s*  adiaphorous.]  Xeu- 
trality;  indifference. 

adiapneostiB  (ad'i-ap-nus'ti-tt),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
oAoTrrWJTi'a,  <  a-  priv.  +  itazttvar-txic,  <  Ann-veir, 
breathe  through,  perspire,  <  Aia,  through,  + 
ntir,  breathe]  In pathoi.,  defective  perspira- 
tion ;  adiaphoreaia.  Dunglison. 

adJathenn&noui  (a -di  -a-ther'ma-nus),  a.  [< 
Or.  «-  priv.  (a-l*l  +  diathermanouii,  q.  v.  Of. 
odiafArnnic.]    Same  a«  adiathrrmic. 

A  bo<ly  Impervtona  to  light  ll  opaque,  Impervious  to 
dark  heat  it  la  aduifAermaooiw, 

A.  tmnietl,  Prln.  of  Physics,  p.  Hi. 

adiathermlc  <a-di-a-ther'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  d- 
priv.  <a-18)  +  (fieifAcrmic]  Impervious  to  rndi- 
»nt  heat. 

adidty  (a-dis'i-ti),  n.  [<  -ad*  (1)  +  -icitt/,  as 
in  afoattrtfy,  periodicity.]  In  rArui.,  pouiblniug 
capacity,  according;  no  an  element,  or  a  com- 
pound w  a  monad,  dyad,  etc. ;  same  as  rafe-ncy. 

adieu  la-du';  F.  pron.  a-dye-'),  inter}.  [Early 
mod.  E.  adieu-,  adevc,  adue,  <  ME.  adtw,  adeiee, 
<  OF.  a  Dieu,  a  litu,  mod.  V.  adieu,  to  which  th« 
mod.  E.  conforms  in  spelling;  =  It.  addio  =  8p. 
adtot  or  a  Ituvi  =s  I'g.  adeus  or  a  Itrot ;  <  L.  ad 
Drum;  ad,  to;  Drum,  acc.  of /V us,  GckI:  see 
deitu.  Cf.  good-by,  orig.  H«ff  fee  icifA  jN"1-!  Lat- 
erally, to  God,  an  ellipsis  for  I  commend  you  to 
God :  an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  the  part- 
ing of  friends,  equivalent  to  fareteett ;  hence,  a 
parting  salutation  in  general:  aa,  adieu  to  my 
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adightt  (a-dif),  r.  I.  [<  ME.  adihten,  adighten, 
<  AS.  •uvliAfriM,  <  a-  +  dihtan,  arrange,  flight: 
see  dight.]   To  set  in  order.   See  dight. 

adightt  (»->lit').  f>-  a.  [<  ME,  adtht,  adight,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]   Set  in  order ;  arrayed. 

ad  indeflnitum  (ad  in-def-i-ni'tum).  [L. :  ad, 
to;  imlcjinitum,  acc.  neut.  of  indefinites,  indefi- 
nite :  see  indefinite.]  To  the  indefinite ;  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  an  indefinite  extent.  An  « 
by  some  w  riters  In  place  of  ad  infinitum,  aa 
ooinlon  more  pirepiar,  ■ 

ad  inf.  An  abbreviation  of  Latin  ad  infinitum 
(which  see). 

ad  inflnltnm  (ad  in-fl-ui'tum).  [L.:  <j<f,  to, 
unto;  (MflNifHm,  acc.  neut.  of  infinites,  infinite: 
see  infinite.']  To  infinity;  endlessly;  on  and  on 
without  end :  through  an  infinite  series. 

adinole  (»d'l-nol),  n.  [Etyro.  uncertain.]  A 
hard,  compact  rock,  composed  of  quartz  and 
albite,  produced  by  the  alteration  of  certain 
schists  due  to  the  influence  of  intruded  dia- 
base. 

ad  inquirendum  (ail  in.kwi-ren'dum).  (L.,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring:  ad,  to,  for;  i«j<r«frc>i- 
»f«m,  gerund  of  inquirere,  inquire :  see  inquire.] 
be  mad*  judicittl  •writ  comnllulding  inquiry  to 
court. 

ad  Int.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  interim  (which 

see). 

ad  Interim  (ad  in'ter-im).  [L.:  ad,  to,  for;  in- 
terim,  meanwhile :  see  tnfrrim.]  In  the  mean 
time  ;  for  the  present. 

adios  (a-de'oa),  inter/.  [Sp.,  =  Pg.  adevM  =  It. 
addio  =  ¥.  adieu:  see  adieu.]  Adieu  ;  good-by. 
[Southwestern  U.  8.] 

adlpate  (ad'i-pit),  n.  K  L.  adept  {adip-),  fat. 
+  -nfe1:  see  adipie.  Cf.  L.  adipahu,  supplied 
with  fat.]    A  salt  of  adipic  acid. 

adipescent  (ad-i-pes'ent),  a.  [<  L  adept 
(adii>-),  fat,  +  -eteent.]  '  Becoming  fatty. 

adipic  (a-dip'ik),  a.    [<  L.  adept  (adip-),  fat,  + 

-ic*:  see  ««V?»s.]  Of  or  belonging  to  fat  Adipic 

add,  i'sHinti^,  an  acid  obtained  hy  treating  oleic  acid 
i*  fatty  Wics  with  nitric  a«-ld.  It  forms  soft,  whlur 
n.«lolar  crusts,  which  seem  to  b*  acgrecates  nf  ■oiall 
crystals. 

adlpocerate  (ad-i-pos'e-rat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
adtpoeerated,  pjir.  adfpnetrating,  [<  adijHuyre 
+  -ate-.]    To  convert  into  adipocere.    t  rain. 

adipOCeratlon  <ad-i-pos-<'-ro'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  changing  or  the  state  of  being  changed  into 
adipocere.    ( 'raig. 

adipooere  (ad'i-po-ser'),  n.  [=  V.  adipoeirr,  < 
L.  adept  {adip-),  fat,  +  eera,  wax.]  A  soft 
unctuous  or  waxv  substance,  of  a  liglit-Vir*jwn 
color,  produced  by  the  decotnpositiou  of  ani- 

under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity.     It  consists  chiefly  of  ammonium 
mnrgarate,  with  an  admixture  of  the 
rates  of  potassium  and  calcium.-. 


adjacently 

LT,  ".  Fat  in  general;  specifically,  the  fat 
on  the  kidneys. 

adiposis  '  ad-i-po'gis),  n.  [NL.,  <L.arfcp»(fl<fir>-), 
fat,  +  -att*.]  1.  General  corpulency. —  2.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  in  or  upon  a  single  organ. 

adiposity  (ad-i-poa'i-ty),  n.  [<  XL.  as  if  'rtrfr- 
positas,  <  qdiposut:  see  adipose  and  -ity.]  Fat- 
ness; adiposis. 

adipous  (ad'i-pus),  a.  [<L.  adept  {adij>-),  fat, 
+  -out.  Cf.  adipose.]  Fat;  of  the  nature  of 
fat;  adipose. 

adipala(a-dip'si-ll), «.  [XL.,  <Gr.  asif  •aA.Va, 
absence  of  thirst,  <  iAyuf,  not  thirsty :  see  adip- 
svhs,]  In  M«d.,  absence  of  thirst.  Also  called 
adipsy. 

adipsOUB  (a-dip'aus),  a.  [<  Gr.  &M-o(,  not  thirsty, 
<  a-  priv.  +  A  y«,  thirst :  aee  adiptia.]  Tending 
to  quench  thirst,  aa  certain  fruits. 

adipsy  (ad'ip-si),  «.   bome  as  atUjtsia. 

adit  (ad'it),  n.  [<  L.  cditut,  an  upproach,  < 
adire,  pp.  aditet,  approach,  <  ad,  to,  t  irr,  go : 
see  ifinyronf,  Cf.  exit.]  1.  An  entrance  or  a 
passage;  specifically,  in  mining,  a  nearly  bori- 
zoutalexcavation,  ordrift  (which  see),  specially 
used  to  conduct  from  the  interior  to  the  surface 
the  water  which  either  comes  into  the  workings 
from  above  or  is  pumped  up  from  below.  The  w,.rd 
tuniut  it  in  general  n*e  in  the  l'niu«l  State*,  and  especially 
In  the  western  mining  regiitiia,  for  adit :  but  the  former 
pruneriy  algnlne*  an  eirsvstkm  open  at  both  ends,  such  aa 
is  used  In  railroads.  When  there  are  two  or  more  adlla, 
the  lowest  Is  cslled  the  dtru  adit.   AdIU  are  occasionally 


miners  approach  the  part  they  ini 
mibelM,™.  Dict.-3.  Admisai, 


•ral  a  fatty  matter  foond  In  some  neat  nxswes,  ami  In  tin 
arsilUceuus  iron  ore  of  Mrrthyr-Tyilill.  Wales:  adlpooe 


rite.   Jt  is  Inixkiroas 
a  slightly  tiiti 
hatcMtin. 


hen  cold, but  when  he»le-l  He 
o.lor.    Also  called  .nfiswenle 


it  emit* 
and 


•dJpoceriform  (ad'i-pd-ser'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  adi- 
pocere +  L.  -formit,  <  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  appearance  or  form  of  adipocere. 

adipocerite)  (ad-i-pos'c-rit  I,  n.  (<  adipocere  + 
-iff-.]    Adipocere  mineral.    See  adipocere. 

adipoceroua  (ad-i-pos'e-rus),  a.  Kelating  to 
adipocere;  containing  adipo<>ere. 

adipocire  (ad'i-po-ser"' J,  n.  [F. :  see  adipocere.] 
Same  as  adipocere. 

adlpo-flbroma  (ad'i-po-fl-brt'mft),  n.    Same  as 

adlpoma  (ad-i-p6'mU),  n.    Same  aa  lipoma. 
adipose  (ad'i-pos),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  adipcux,  Sp 
1    adtposus,  <  I  j. 


several  miles  in  length-  The  so-called  Sutro  tunnef, 
draining  U»  romalock  hide  at  Virginia  City.  Nevada,  is 
Uie  must  extensive  work  of  this  kind  yet  constructed  In 
the  l  otted  Stairs.  It  la  about  »,oo0  feet  In  length,  and 
intersects  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  about  ±000  feet.  Also 
called  nd  if  Jew/.    See  cut  under  tenet 

2.  Milit.,  a  passage  under  ground  by  which 
'T>ey  intend  to  sap. 
ion;  access; 

approach.  [Bare.] 

Yourself  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  itdit.  TVnNywn,  Princess,  » I. 

aditiont  (anlish'on),  n.  [<  L.  aditio(n-),  ap- 
proach, <  nrfirc ;  see  odi'f.]  The  act  of  ap- 
proaching. 

adit-level  (ad'it-lev'el).  n.    Same  as  odt'f,  1. 
adive  (B-div'),  n.    [Appar.  a  native  name.) 
Same  as  coraak. 
adj.  An  abbreviation  of  adjective. 
adjaoenoe  (a-ja'sens),  n.    [<  ML.  aoJ/aorHfm,  < 
L,  a<ljacrn(t-)s:  sec  at{Jacmt.]    The  stato  of  be- 
ing adjacent ;  adjacency, 
adjacency  (a-ja'sen-ai),  n. ;  pi.  adjacencies  (-six). 
1 .  The  state  of  being  adjacent,  or  of  1  ving  close 
or  contiguous ;  proximity  or  near  neighborhood : 
as.  the  adjacency  of  lauds  or  buildings. —  2.  That 
which  is  adjacent.  [Bare.] 

Distracted  by  the  vicinity  of  nrfinceisrue. 

S-ir  T.  firvvn,,  Volg.  Err.,  U.  t. 
All  lands  beyond  their  own  and  Its  frontier  adjacencies. 

De  Quince),,  Herodotoa. 

adjacent  (n-ja'sent),  a.  and  ".  [<  L.  adja- 
cent-)*, ppr.  of  adjacere,  lie  near,  <  ad,  to,  + 
jaeerc,  lie:  secjaeent.]  I,  a.  Lying  near,  close, 
or  contiguous;  adjoining;  neighboring:  as,  a 
field  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Sauntering  .  .  .  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill- 
pond.  Irmmj,  Sleepy  I' 

Tribes  which  ore  larger,  or  better  organised,  or  I 
conquer  adjacent  tribes  anil  annex  them. 

//.  Spctuxr,  Prin.  of  soclol.,  I  «**. 
Adjacent  anjrlea.  See  o«!»f»J.  =  Byn.  Adjacent.  Adjmn- 
inei,  VtMti-nmu.  These  words  aiipl)  only  to  material 
things  :  if  (hey  are  applied  to  abstract  things,  it  Is  only  by 
considerable  lllvrty  in  Oguratlve  use.  The)  are  not  ap- 
plicable Uj  separate  persons  or  animals  under  any  circum- 
stances.  Adjacent  vulagea,  cam|Hi,  herds  ;  ad)oiNiiif;nebU  ; 
cuutiiruvus  nouaes:  not  adjacent  soldiers,  cattle.  Adja. 

irily  in  con- 


Aden*,  and  ode  we.  hits: 

Testatnent  o/  ieee,  IL  S82. 
Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 
Fades  o  cr  the  waters  blue, 

Byron,  tlulde  Barold.  t  13. 
Delightful  summer!  then  adieu!  flood,  Summer. 

-  Syn.  -tifiew.  Farerelt.  Oaod  tnt.    Tliese  words  have 
completely  lost  their  ortgliial  meanhuo.   In  use  the  dif- 
ference lietween  them  is  ouly  one  of  formality,  *»f.l« 
beiBa:  the  most  cotuniun.  and  adieu  the  most  fonn'sl,  By 
the  Sortrt)  of  Friends  (and  perils t»  some  other  sect*)/""- 
wefl  is  preferred,  as  not  involving  the  careless  mention  of 
the  name  of  <»od.    In  strict  propriety,  /ameeU  U  a  parting 
aalaiatkiu  to  persons  going  away. 
atUeu  (a-du  ;  F.  pron.  ft-dy*'), ».;  pi.  adieu*  or 
(in  French  spelling)  adi'eux  (a-dux',  fi-<lve'). 
A  farewell  or  commendation  to  the  care  of  God : 
as,  an  everlasting  adieu ;  to  make  one's  adieus. 
We  took  our  last  wfieu 
And  up  the  snowy 


adept  (adip-), 
consisting  of,  ru- 
to  fat.  Adipose 
rmstie.  capsular,  and 
iromtd  tike  kMncys. 
illar  tatty  substance 
(he  inurlor  of  the 
full-grown  larve  of 


adijto.vi,  etc.,  \  XL. 
fat:  see  adeps,]  L.  a.  F»tt\ 
scmbling,  or  having  relation 
arteries,  tlH*  liranches  uf tlw  dlaphrai 
renal  artem^s  which  nourish  the  fat  . 

Adipose  body  in  eutom..  a  peer 
occupying  a  conttderahlo  i«irtlfOi  of 
body,  and  espn-lally  abundant  in  th< 
Insects,  eoutltlliigof  a  yellowish  lebulatnl  uuua lining  the 
walls  of  the  l»Nly-cavlty  and  nlling  up  the  spaces  lietween 
the  viscera.  Imltcu.-  Adlpoae  fin,  a  [MMteri*^-  di>rsal  ap- 
pendage, generally  sacciform  or  peilunculate^l  and  more 
or  less  fat-like,  but  sometimes  carinifonn,  developed  In 
certain  fishes,  especially  the  salmoiilds  and  silurbU—  Adi- 
pose membrane,  the  ocli-wall  «f  a  fat-cell ;  th«  e«- 
tremely  delicate  structureless  ineint'mn**  which  surrouiifis 
a  fat-globule  or  vesicle  of  fat— Adipose  sac,  n  fat  cell 
or  fat-vesii  le  whose  limiting  cell-wall  consist*  of  an  a<li- 
pose  memlirane.  and  whose  contents  are  a  elobule  of  fat. 

Adipose  tissue,  a  connective  (Issue  of  loose  structure 
contsfnlng  masses  of  fat-cell*,  that  is.  cells  In  which  the 
protopluni  has  In-en  largely  rrplaceil  by  fat.  Adijuoae 


b  Ing  near,  neighboring,  but  not  nec 
S'ew  York  and  the  towns  adjacent. 


Adinining,  joinlmc 
'illu 


ceiir,  I 
tact- 

to  or  isi.  so  aa  to  touch.  Co'if  iguous,  touchhig  along  a  con* 
alderable  line. 

Frora  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.        Shot ,  A-  and  (*.,  li.  £ 

The  Fire  Tender  Is  In  the  a-tjtriniiu)  library,  pretending 
to  write.  C.  b.  Warner.  Backlog  Studies,  p.  Ti 

[Tlie  r.miier«r  of  Moroeco)  is  the  ouly  full  blown  despot 
whose  dominions  lie  eoeiliwouj  to  civlUtaUoiL 

T.  B.  AldrUk,  Ponkiqiog  to  Pesth,  p. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  next  or  contiguous; 
an  abutting  neighbor.  [Kare.] 

No  adjacent,  no  equal,  no  co-rival. 

SMJard,  Learned  LHscoursea,  p.  SSO. 

2.  In  '0171c,  a  predicate  Propositions  of  ■ 

adjacent,  piupuaitlutia  In  which  the  e< 
are  merged  -  Propositions  of  third 

tioll  of  (inrek  "i.»r«<r.t  ««  '(i.tov  «.nry< 

tloiu  whose  cupula  and  predicate  an 

adjacently  (a-ja'sgnt-li,,  adv. 


as  to  be  ad- 
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adja*  (aj'ag),  »•  [Native  name  in  Java  ]  A 
kind  of  wild  dog,  Canit  rutilant,  found  in  Java. 

The  dog-tribe  tt  represented  by  the  fra-llke  adjag  (Canu 
mruvuu),  which  hunts  In  ferocious  pocks. 

efncyc  Brit.,  XIII.  IMS. 

adject  (a-jekt'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  a<(jectus,  pp.  of 
aajicert,  usually  contr.  adicere,  add.  put  to, 
<ad,  to,  +  jacire,  throw:  see  jactation,  jet*.] 
To  add  or  put,  aa  one  thing  to  another ;  annex. 
[Kare.] 

Lanatafan  csstol  and  lordship  by  the  new  act  la  .  .  . 
adjected  to  Pembrokeshire.       Leiand,  Itinerary,  III,  aa 

ad  i  fiction  (a-jek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adjeetio(n-),  an 
addition,  <  adjltxre,  adieerr,  add:  see  adject.] 
The  act  of  adjecting  or  adding,  or  the  thing 
added.  [Rare.] 

This  Is  Sililed  to  complete  our  happiness,  by  the  adjec. 
tion  at  eternity.  By.  Pearson,  Eapoa.  ui  Creed,  ill. 

adjectitioufl  (iid-jek-tish'us),  a.    f<  LL.  aq>r> 
titius,  better  spelled  adjectieiu*,  added,  beside.  < 
L.  adjectus,  pp.:  net)  adject.]  Added ;  additional : 
aa,  "  adjecHtima  work,"  Maundrell.  [Bare.] 
adiectival  (ad-iek-U'val  or  aj'ek-ti-vnl),  a. 
[Zaefjectire  +  -a/.]    Belonging  to  or  like  an  ad- 
jective ;  having  the  import  of  an  adjective. 
The  more  frequent  employment  ui  liuth  (he  participles 
■nsf  syntax  Is,  In  it*  origin,  a  UsJJiuism. 
U.  P.  Manh,  Lects.  uli  Eng.  Ls.nl!..  p.  048. 
Relatively  to  0»  mil,  which  It  substantival,  the  Idea 
U  adjectival.  Mind,  IX.  1st. 

adjectivally  (ad-jek-U'val-i  or  aj'ek-ti-val-i). 
adv.  By  way  of  or  aa  an  adjective  :  as,  a  noun 
or  participle  adjectivally  used, 
adjective  (aj'ek-tiv),  a.  and  ».  L.«<ijWfirit», 
that  is  added  (only  aa  a  grammatical  torm),<  ad- 
ject**, pp.  of  adjiccrr,  add :  see  at\ject.]  l.a.l. 
Naming  or  forming  an  adjunct  to  a  noun :  as, 
an  adjective  name.— 2.  Pertaining  to  an  adjec- 
tive: aa,  the  adjectire  use  of  a  noun. — 3.  Added 
or  adjected;  additional.  [Rare.]— Aid)  active  col- 
or, Inrfyriiw,  s  color  which  is  n»t  ahsorlied  directly  troni 
Its  snlatlon  by  the  ill*-™  ■  if  the  sulietaiice  dyed,  but  csii  be 
filed  only  hy  s  mordant  or  by  some  other  meant :  oppoM.il  to 
'  ifiinfiK  color,  which  the  libera  directly  absorb.  Atf 
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see  adjoin.]    It.  One  who  ii 
or  associated  with  another  as  a  helper; 
unet.  [Bare.] 
Tou  sre,  madam.  I  perceive,  said  be,  s  public  minister, 

"  >,WT  "  '  Gmtlrman  Instructed,  p.  Ids. 
12.  [Pron.  a-jwaii'.]  In  France,  specifically— 
(a)  An  awustant  of  or  substitute  for  the  mayor 


of  a  commune,  or  in  Paris  of  an 
ment.    (6)  An  assistant  professor  ill  a  col- 
lege. 

adjourn  (a-jern').  <*•  [<  ME.  ajournen,  ajorntn, 
<  OF.  ajomer,  ajurner,  F.  aiourner  =  Pg.  ajor- 
nar  =  It.  agmoruare,  <  ML.  adiurnare,  adjurnare, 
adjornart,  tlx  a  ilay,  summon  for  a  particular 
d«v,  <  L.  ad,  to.  +  LL.  'dinrnnt,  'jurnus,  'jornus 
( >  It.  giomo  =  Pr.  jorn  =  OF.  jur,  jar,  F.  jour,  a 
day),  <  L.  ifurnnj,  daily,  <  diet,  day :  see  diurnal, 
journal.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  put  off  or  defer,  prop- 
erly- to  another  day,  but  also  till  a  later  period 
indefinitely. 

Or  how  the  sun  shall  In  mid  heaven  stand  Mill 
A  day  entire,  slid  night's  due  conn*  odwurn. 

■  —  M»7r-  l.  an.  aw- 


adjnnct 

Happily  wo  sre  not  without  authority  an  tli 
It  bus  Wu  considered  and  tuljwif*!. 

b.  Webster.  Speech,  March  10,  ism 

3.  To  pass  sentence  on;  sentence  or  condemn. 

Those  rebel  spirits  odrtstfeped  to  lwll 

JfUfos,  V.  U,  Ir.  8J2. 

4f.  To  deem;  judge;  consider.  [Bare.] 

He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.    K  nolle t 

-  Syn.  To  decree,  sdludlcate. 

11.  in  tranm  To  decree;  decide;  pass  sentence. 

There  let  him  still  victor  ft  way 

Jfifloit,  r.  L,  X.  »77. 


<  adjudge  + 


It  l«  *  common  practice  to  ««f>nin»  the  reformation  of 
their  lives  to  s  further  time.  Harrow. 

Specifically — 2.  To  suspend  the  meeting  of, 
as  a  public  or  private  body,  to  a  future  day 
or  to  another  place  ;  also,  defer  or  postpone  to 
a  future  meeting  of  the  same  body :  aa,  the 
court  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 


!  color,  which  the  nbers  directly  ahsoi 
Jactlve  law.   «ce  lair.  -  Noun  adjective,  a  word  stand 
ina  for  the  name  of  an  attribute :  now  usually  nifjeerirr.  i 


_..  'tit  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  oo>«r,,  Uut  court  till  further  day. 

S»as  ,  Hen.  Vlll.,  II.  4. 

II.  intrant.  To  suspend  a  sitting  or  trans- 
action till  another  day,  or  transfer  it  to  another 
place:  usually  said  of  legislatures,  courts,  or 
other  formally  organized  bodies :  as,  the  legis- 
lature adjourned  at  four  o'clock ;  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  town  hall — To 
(literally,  to  adjourn  without  ,U)\  to 
Unit  a  time  to  reconvene  or  »1t 


As  Iwtlel  hath  adjudge*. 

adjudgeable  (a-juj'a-bi), 

-aWc.J  Capable  of  being  adjui 

Bunrh  customs  ttlU  stand  In  the  peculiar 
being;  neither  adjudaeabU  nor  arrestaide. 

Kucyc.  Bnt.,  iv.  si- 
adjudgement,  h.   Bee  adjudgment. 
adjudger  (a-juj'tr),  n.    One  who  adjudges, 
adjudgment  (a-jnj'ment),  n.   The  act  of  ad- 
judging ;  adjudication ;  sentence.  Also  spelled 
adjudgement. 
The  adjudgment  of  the  punishment. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  to  Hist-  Eng. 

adjudicataire  (a-jo'tli-ka-tilr'),  ».  [F-,  <  L. 
aajmliaitu*,  pp.  of  ai\judicarr :  sec  arf/udicatt.] 
In  Canada,  a  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale. 

adjudicate  (a-jo'di-kat),  p. ;  prvt.  and  pp.  ad- 
judicated, ppr.  adjudicating.  [<  L.  adyK^'Onftu, 
pp.  of  a<\jndicare,  award,  decide,  <  ad,  to,  + 
judicare,  judge:  see  adjudge  and  judge.]  I. 
Irani.  To  adjudge ;  pronounce  judgment  upon ; 
award  judicially. 

Superior  force  may  end  in  conquest :  .  .  .  but  It  cannot 
adjudicate  any  riuht.     Sumner,  True  CJrand.  of  Nations 

H.  in  trans.  To  sit  in  judgment ;  give  a  judi- 
cial decision  :  with  upon  :  as,  the  court  adjudi- 
cated upon  the  case. 

From  the  whole  taken  in  continuation,  but  not  from  any 

..f 


iiioul  formula  of  minutes 
ixMly,  ss  a  court  martial, 


II.  n.  1.  In  gram.,  a  word  used  to  qualify, 
limit,  or  define  a  noun,  or  a  word  or  phrase 
which  has  tho  value  of  a  noun ;  a  part,  of  speech 
expressing  quality  or  condition  as  belonging  to 
something:  thus,  tehitenr*»  is  tho  name  of  a 
quality,  and  is  a  noun ;  ithite  means  possessing 
whiteness,  and  so  is  an  adjective.  The  adjective 
it  used  attributively ,  appositively,  or  predlcatlvely :  thus, 
attributively  in  "a  true  ruler-  ;  appositively,  in  "arulcr 
iti'jc  and  ffowt" ;  predlcatively.  In  "the  ruler  is  msr." 
t',i«uinoiily  abbreviated  to  a.  or  adj. 

St.  A  dependant  or  an  accessory ;  n  secondary 
or  subsidiary  part, 
adjective  (aj'ek-tiv),  r.  f.   To  make  an  adjei'- 


of ;  fonn  into  an  adje<'.tive  ;  give  I 
r  of  an  adjective  to.  [Bare  ] 


In  English,  Instead  or  adjeetiriug  our  own  nount.  we 
hsve  horrowstl  In  lQiui,<nse  numliert  odjeciimd  signs  from 
other  languages,  without  borrowing  the  unadlecuved  slgni 
of  Ulese  ideas.  Home  Tooke,  Farley. 

adJectlvely  (aj'ek-tiv-li),  tulr.  In  the  manner 
of  an  adjective :  as,  the  word  is  here  used  ad- 
jecticelu. 

adjiger  (« 


ft  (a1 

See  nuaomda. 


adjoin  fn-join').  r.  [<  ME.  ajoinen.  <  OF.  ajoin- 
rfre  (F.  'najoindre),  <  L.  atUungrre,  <  ad,  to,  + 
junarre,  Join :  see  join.]  L,  Iran*.  I.  To  join 
i  or  add  ;  unite  ;  annex  or  append. 

>.  ni: 


To  whose  huge  tpoket  teti  Ui<nuaiid  lesser  thine* 
Are  mortis 'd  and  itif/Mird. 


Soak.,  Hamlet.  IIL  3. 
b  be  contiguous  to  or  in  contact  with  :  aa, 
louse  adjoint  tho  lake ;  a  field  adjoining 


2.  T 
his  Y 
the  lawn. 

As  one  .  .  . 

forth  bsuliig  on  a  sumnirr't 

t  the  pleasant  villages  and 


Among  tt 


ncelvra  delight. 
XilUm.  P.  L.  la.  U9. 


TJ.  intrant.  1.  To  bo  contiguous  ;  lie  or  tie 
next,  or  in  contact :  with  fo:  as,  ''a  farm  ad- 
joining to  the  highway,"  litaelrttone. —  St.  To 
approach  ;  join. 

><lie  lightly  unto  him  adjoxued  »yile  to  tytle. 

.i/rnwrr,  K  (J.,  III.  vti.  it. 

adjoinantt  (a-joi'nant),  a.  [<  F.  adjoignant, 
ppr.  of  oiljot ndre  :  see  adjoin.]  Contiguous. 

T"  the  t.ivni  there  is  oJ)uirnrwf  in  tile  .  _  .  nn  sncient 
i  a^tle.  R.  Caretr,  Survey  of  t'omwall- 

adjoint  (aj'oint).  «.  [<  F.  ai{ioint,  assistant, 
adjunct,  prop.  pp.  of  attynndrc,  adjoin,  assign 


to  ad- 
tlx 
_  of  a 

ctlsu-nce  tcnnlnatci  with 
the  iMitlness  for  which  it  was  convened, 
adjournal  (a-j<'r'nal),  «.  [<  adjourn  +  -at.] 
In  .Scots  laic,  the  proceedings  of  a  single  day 
in,  or  of  a  single  sitting  of,  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary: equivalent  to  sederunt  as  applied  to  a 
civi[  court — Act  Of  adjournal,  the  record  of  a  sen- 
tence tn  a  criminal  csuw  —  Book  of  adjournal,  «  -'k 
ointainlng  the  reconle  of  the  Court  of  JuMleiary- 
adjonrnment  ( a-jero'ment),  a.  [<  OF.  ajourne- 
ment,  earlier  ajorncmcnt :  see  adjourn  and  -me  nt .] 

1.  The  act  of  postponing  or  deferring. 

We  run  our  lives  ont  la  ud>»Mno«eivf  j  from  tini*  Ui  time. 

/.'AVntiw. 

S.  The  act  of  discontinuing  a  meeting  of  a 
public  or  private  body  or  the  transaction  of  any 
business  until  a  fixed  date  or  indefinitely. — 
3.  The  period  during  which  a  public  body  ad- 
journs its  sittings:  as,  during  an  adjournment 
of  six  weeks — Adjournment  tn  eyre,  In  old  Una. 
fifir,  the  appointmentliy  the  Justices  In  eyre,  or  circuit 
Judge*,  of  a  day  for  future  session.  SyiL  Adjournment, 
Beer**,  Brnrogatuut.  BimalulU'il.  Adjttueuuiejit  it  tlw  act 
by  which  Mi  assembly  suspends  Its  srislon  In  virtue  of 
authority  Inherent  in  Itself ;  it  may  be  olto  the  time  or  is 
terval  of  »uch  ttispension.  A  rvcest  Is  a  customary  sus- 
pension  of  business,  as  during  the  ix-riod  id  certain 
recognised  or  legal  holidays:  as,  the  Easter  rereei .  a 
recces  tar  Wssliington's  Urthclsr.  Bcccm  is  also  pupit. 
Urly  used  for  a  brief  tiU|ieiuiioii  of  business  for  any  reason : 
as,  it  was  agrrod  that  there  be  a  receee  of  ten  minutes. 
A  urorwjatmn  it  Hie  adjournment  of  the  sittings  of  a 
legislative  body  at  tile  Invtaitce  of  the  auUuirily  which 
called  It  togcthor,  as  the  soverclgii ;  during  a  prorogation 
It  can  hold  no  sittings,  but  In  order  to  resume  btisinett 
tniut  be  again  «iiiuiv*iied :  tlw  close  or  a  seasioti  of  the 
llritlsb  Parliament  Is  calle-l  a  pmruiMftMi.  ttUeolutiun 
It  Oie  act  l>y  which  the  Imly,  as  nu  ll,  Is  broken  ui>.  mi.l  its 
are  finally  discharged  fn.m  tbdr  duties.  Tlie 
ites  House  of  KeprosenUtlvit  difideee  every 
at  a  time  Hied  by  law.  ImU  the  Senate  hat  a 
adj„unv  from  one  l°i,iigr>aa 
of  the  ltriti.lt  l-arllsn,e,,t 
a  new  election;  the  ditmdutiun  of  Uw-  fnite-l 
States  House  of  RepresenUtivn  it  provided  for  by  law.  an 
election  being  prevloutly  held. 

adjoiutt,  r.    Obsolete  fonn  of  adjust. 

adit.    A  eontraetioti  of  adjutant. 

adjudge  ia-juj'),  r. ;  prel.  and  pp.  adjudged. 
ppr.  lUljuiUitng.  K  MF-  ai\jugen,  ajugen,  <  1)1'. 
ajugier,  ttjuwr,  r .  at{fuger,  (.  L.  ttdjudicttre, 
awitrtl,  deride,  <(>■/,  to,  +  jutlicctre,  deoiile:  see 
judi/e  and  adjudicate.]  I.  trans,  1.  To  awitrtl 
judicially ;  assign:  as,  the  pnne  was  a<{judged 
to  him. 

Ajav  ran  mad.  because  bis  arms  w,re  .tfiuJw/  to 
l  lytscs.  Burton,  Auut.  of  Mil.,  p.  1C. 

2.  To  decide  by  a  judicial  opinion  or  sentence ; 
adjudicate  upon:  determine:  settle. 


I  tuinclplc,  you  come  into  a  power 
the  pretensions  of  the  whole  theory. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 

adjudication  (a-jo-di-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aajudi- 
catio(n-),<.  a<{/u<tirare :  see  adjudicate]  1.  The 
act  of  adjudicating;  the  act  or  process  of  deter- 
mining or  adjudging;  a  passing  of  judgment. 

To  pass  off  a  verdict  of  pcrsunsl  taste,  under  tlie  guise 
of  an  Od>u«li«f.o.i  of  science.        Uall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p-  SI. 

8.  In  law:  (a)  A  judicial  sentence;  judg- 
ment or  decision  of  a  court.  </i)  The  act  of  a 
court  declaring  an  ascertained  fact :  as,  an 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy. 

The  consequence  of  adjudication  is  that  all  the  bank- 
rupt t  pniperty  v!*ts  In  the  registrar  of  the  court  until 
the  appointment  by  the  creditors  of  a  trustee,  and  there- 
after in  tbc  trustor.  Kncyc.  Brit.,  111.  3*3. 

3.  In  .Scof«  law,  the  diligence  or  process  by 
which  land  is  attached  in  aecurity  for  or  in 
payment  of  a  debt — Articulate  adjudication,  in 

.Se-rfs  late,  adjudication  which  Is  often  Used  where  there 
are  more  debts  than  one  due  to  the  adjudging  creditor;  In 
which  case  it  is  usual  to  accumulate  each  debt  by  Itself, 
so  that.  In  case  of  an  error  in  ascertaining  or  calculating 
one  of  the  debts,  tlie  error  may  affect  only  that  del*.— 
Effectual  adjudication.  In  .•*-..(,  (air.  a  form  of  action 
by  which  real  property  It  attached  by  a  creditor.  —  Former 
adjudication,  in  lau-,  a  prcvloiit  Judicial  decision  be- 
tween tlie  same  parties  or  thi«e  whom  they  tnceeed. 
available,  or  sought  to  lie  made  available,  to  bar  a  auloe- 
UUent  litigation  involving  the  same  point. 

adjudicator  (a-jo'di-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  'ad- 
judicator, <  adjudieare:  see  arr>dtair«.]  One 
who  adjudicates. 

adjudicature  (a-ja'di-W-tiir'),  n.  K  adjudi- 
cate +  -ure.]  The  act  or  process  of  adjudi- 
cating ;  adjudication. 

adjugatet  laj'ci-gat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  adjugatut,  pp. 
of  adjugare,  unite.  <  <ti/,  to,  +  jugare,  join,  < 
jugum  (=  E.  yolr),  <  jungerr,  join :  see  voice  and 
join.]    To  yoke  to.  Jtaiiey. 

adjumentf  taj'&-ment),  n.  [<  L.  adjimemtum,  a 
means  of  aid,  a  contr.  of  *<ioyitraiNeNfi(ni,  <  ad- 
jurarr,  help,  aid:  see  aid.]  Help;  support; 
that  which  supports  or  assists. 

Nerves,  are  nJ/unvcnts  to  corporal  activity. 

M  ateenoH^,  rorteseue,  p.  1*7. 

adjunct  (iij'ungkt),  a.  aud  n.    [<  L.  ailjunctus, 

i oined  to.  addetl,  pp.  of  attjungcre  :  see  artjoin.] 
',.  a.  I.  United  with  another  (generally  in  a 
subordinate  capacity)  in  office  or  in  action  of 
any  kind:  as.  an  adjunct  professor. — 2.  Added 
to  or  conjoined  with,  as  a  consequence;  attend- 
ing; accompanying. 

Though  tliat  my  death  were  tttfmiw*  to  ray  act. 

By  Heavru,  I  would  do  it.       Sjk.it.,  K.  John,  111.  1 

Adjunct  diagnostics,  im-c  Ji-vuunie. -Adjunct  note. 

ill  mucic.  an  ilhiieeeiitcd  suvilatl)  note  not  forming  an 
»T»»ential  |ietrt  "f  ttie  barniuny. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  added  to 
not  essentially  n  pjirt  tif  it. 
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I  to  another  in  some  duty  or 
»;  an  assistant  or  subordinate  colleague. 
AoarfiuMct  of  «in*uur  eipenniae  and  trust. 

Sir  a.  Wuttm. 

la  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Pari*,  thorn  are 
t«>4it  members  called  oifjuiMts  attached  to  the  study  of 
uac  particular  science.  BocAduaa,  Wet.  ftcl. 

8.  In  meUtph.,  any  quality  of  a  thing  not  per- 
wring  to  ita  eaaenee.— 4.  In  (/ram.,  a  word  or 
i  nnmber  of  words  added  to  deflne,  limit,  or 
ntislify  the  force  of  another  word  or  other 
words;  a  word  or  phraae  having  value  in  a  sen- 
tence only  as  dependent  on  another  member 
of  lh«  sentence,  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  the 
word*  of  a  dependent  clause,  etc. — 5.  In  music, 
a  tcale  or  key  closely  related  to  another;  a 
relative  scale  or  key.  -  External,  Internal,  etc., 
tdtinct.   See  the  adjectives. 

adjunction  i  a-jungk'shon),  it.  U.L. a<IJunctio(n~), 
( atiunffere,  join:  see  sr(i'ois.J  1.  The  act  of 
joining;  the  state  of  being  joined. — S.  The 
thing  joined. — 3.  In  aril  fair,  the  joining  of 
one  person's  property  to  that  of  another  per- 
manently, as  the  building  of  a  house  upon  an- 
other's land,  painting  of  a  picture  ou  another's 
canvas,  and  tho  like.    Rapalje  ami  Laurent? . 

injunctive  (a-jungk'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<I*  ad- 
jtnetinu,  that  is  joined,  <  aajnnctus,  pp. :  see 
odfmwf.]  L  a.  Joining ;  having  the  quality  of 
joining. 

II.  it.  One  who  or  that  which  is  joined. 

adjunctively  (a-jungk'tiv-li),  adr.  In  an  ad- 
junctive manner;  as  an  adjunct. 

adjunctly  (aj'ungkt-li),  adr.  In  connection 
with ;  by  way  of  addition  or  adjunct ;  as  an 
•djuoet. 

ad  jura  regis  (ad  jo'rtt  re'jis).  [L.,  to  the 
rigid*  of  the  king:  ad,  {o;  jura.  acc.  pi.  of  jus 
(rar-).  right;  r*<r*Vi,  gen.  of  rei  (rc<j-),  king.] 
An  «M  English  writ  to  enforce  a  presentation 
by  the  king  to  a  living,  against  one  who  sought 
to  eject  the  clerk  presented, 
adjuration  (aj-«-rft'shori ), «.  [<  \j.  adjurntioi »-), 
( (uifurarr :  see  adjure.]  1.  The  act  nf  adjur- 
ing: a  solemn  charging  on  onth,  or  under  the 
penalty  of  a  eurse;  hence,  ati  earuest  appeal 
'  ion. 

the 
replies  in 


2.  A  solemn  oath. 

In  restrain  tbe  slgnllkanoe  too  much,  or  too  tuu.  li  |., 
adjuration  either  uot  -j 

MUioh.  Reason  of  Church  *J«v.,  1. 
adjuritory  (a-jo'ra-ti-ri),  a.  [<  L.  adjura to- 
nus, <  adjurator,  one  who  adjures,  <  adjurare  : 
see  adjure.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  adju- 
ration; of  the  nature  of  an  adjuration:  as,  an 
aijuraUrru  appeal. 

adjure  (a-jOr*),  r.  f.  ;pret.  and  pp.  adjured,  ppr. 
adjuring,  [<  ME,  adjuren,  <  L.  adjurare,  swear 
to,  adjure,  <  ad,  to,  +  jurart,  swear :  see  jural. 
Cf.  abjure,  conjure,  and  perjure.']  1.  Tochnrge, 
bind,  or  command,  earnestly  and  solemnly,  of- 
ten with  an  appeal  to  God  or  tho  invocation  of 
s  curse  in  case  of  disobedience ;  hence,  to  en- 
treat or  request  earnestly:  as,  '"I  adju) 
by  the  living  God."  Mat.  xxvi.  63;  his  friend 
ad/und  him  to  be  careful. 

Joshua  adfurtd  tbrm  at  that  time,  aayiag,  Curved  be 
tat  asall  before  tbe  Lor.1,  tbal  riaelJl  up  al.d  buihlelh  tbis 
eltyJsricllo.  Josh.  vL98. 

3.  To  swear  by :  as,  to  adjure  the  holy  name 
of  God.  [Kare.jUsyn.  L  To  conjure,  Implure,  en- 
J"tn-  prsy,  beg.  entreat,  beseech,  supplicate. 

adjurer  (a-jor'er),  n.    One  who  adjures. 

adjust  (a-just'),  r.  f.  [<  F.  "adjuster,  to  ad- 
just, net  aptlv,  couch  evenly,  joyn  haudsomly, 
match  fitly,  dispose  orderly^  several  things  t<>- 
(P-thfr"  (Cotgrave).  now  ujnster  (=  It,  aggius- 
tare,  agaiastare  =  Pg.  Hp.  ajustar),  arrange, 
dispose,  fit,  etc.,  <  MI*  adjustare,  in  form  <  L. 
ad,  to,  +ju$tu»,  just,  but  suggested  by  OV.ttjus- 
tw,  "Bjnuiler,  to  add.  adjoyn,  set  or  put  unto: 
abo.  increase,  augment,  eek,  also  as  atUuster  " 
(Cotgrave)  (>  ME.  itjusfeu.  adjousten,  add.  put, 
suggest).  F.  ajtmter  (see  adjule),  lit,  put  Bide 
by  ride,  <  ML.  adjuztarc,  put  side  by  side,  <  L. 
"d,  to.  +jurta,  near,  lit.  adjoining,  from  same 
MM  as  jvnoere,  join  :  see  i«j-(«/»o«fio)i.]  1.  To 
fit,  as  one  thing  to  another;  make  correspon- 
dent or conformable ;  adapt;  accommodate:  as, 
to  ndjtut  things  to  a  standard. 
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.adjust  tbe  event  to  the  prediction. 

AMixm,  Def.  of  Christ.  Kelin- 
Accordlng  to  Hdmhnttx,  then,  we  adjtut  the  eye  to  Dear 
objects  by  contract  Urn  <>(  Uh  ciliary  miucle. 

Le  CohU,  Siaht,  p.  U. 
The  livitur  body  la  n<it  only  ttutaln»l  and  rvrifwlowd : 
it  novate  itaelf  lu  external  aud  Internal  chance*. 

H%uUy,  Anliual  AutomatUm. 

S.  To  put  in  order;  regulate  or  reduce  to  sys- 
tem ;  bring  to  a  proper  state  or  position :  as,  to 
nrfy'iMf  a  scheme;  to  adjust  affairs;  " adjusting 
the  orthography,"  Johnson. 
To  adjuM  tbe  fucal  dbtance  of  nU  outteal  inatruioeota. 

J.  S.  Mill.  Lmrlc,  1.  1. 

3.  To  settle  or  bring  to  a  satisfactory  state,  so 
that  parties  are  agreed  in  the  result:  as,  to 
adjust  accounts. 


adjutancy  (aj'o-tKii-si  i.  n. 

1.  The  offico  of  adjutant 
tantskip. — Sf-  Assistance. 


avdjnUnt-general 

[<od>toit(f)  +  -<5f.] 


HW.J 

adju- 


Ued  ad 

L  dlapaaed  with  all  the  adjutancy  ot 
ileBnltlun  and  diriabw.        Burkr.  Appeal  Ui  Ud  whiaa. 


It  waa,  no  ikivbt. 


an  aid. 


thia 


Tu  Uie  adjuration  uf  the  liiirli-prleot,  "Art  tliua 
Cbriit,  the      uf  tbe  Ideaard  tl«3r^.ur  SavlMir  rw»l« 


Half  the  diflorencca  of  the  paiiah  are  adjust* 
very  parlour.  (joidwmOJi .  She  Stoupa  U.  t'vatiuer. 

4t.  To  put  forward;  suggest.  Chaucer.— 5t. 
To  add.  C<ufO«.»8yiL  To  anit,  arraiure,  ittapoar,  trim, 
proportion,  balance,  cuofann,  art  rfjrbt,  rectify,  rvcuiu.tie. 

adjustable  (a-jus'ta-bl),  a.  [<  adjust  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  adjusted. 

adjustably  (ji-jus'tn-bli),  adr.  As  regards  ad- 
justment; so' as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment. 

The  bed  b  held  adju*abtu  In  place  by  meftiia  ot  wrvw- 
liolta.  C.  T.  IMf*.  U-aUicr,  p  SSS. 

adjustaget  (a-jus'ttj),  n.  Adjustment.  Sulres- 
tcr.  [Kare.] 

adjuster  (a-jus'ter),  n.  A  person  who  adjusts; 
that  which  regulates. 

adjusting-cone  (a-jus'ting-kon),  «.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  axes  of  tho  eyes  when  they  are  parallel,  as 
in  looking  at  a  distant  object.  It  cnutau  nf  two 
hvllow  com*,  each  perforated  al  the  apei.  Througb  theae 
porforaUofia  the  pemin  whoae  eyea  are  to  tie  nieajnireit 
tonka  at  a  <llRUuit  object,  and  tbe  conea  are  wotoiI  autll 
the  two  flelila  of  liainci  coincide.  The  dbrtance  between 
the  apr-KiMi  then  giTcn  the  rneajarvinent  nought, 

adjUBting-ScreW  (a-jus'ting-skra),  n.  A  screw 
by  which  the  adjustable  parts  of  an  instrument 
or  a  machine  are  moved  to  required  positions. 
It  also  often  serves  to  hold  the  parts  firmly  in 
those  positions. 

adjusting-tool  (n-iua'ting-tol),  n.  A  tool  for 
regulating  the  snail  of  a  fusee  in  a  timepiece, 
so  that  its  increase  of  diameter  tuny  exactly 
compensate  for  the  decrease  of  tension  of  the 
spring  as  it  unwinds  from  the  barrel. 
adjustive(a-jus'tlv),o.  [< adjust  +  -ire.]  Tend- 
or  serving  to  adjust. 

Snt(»-just'ment),H.  [<  adjust  +  -meat, 
ttjusiement.]  1.  Tho  act  of  adjusting; 
a  making  fit  or  conformable  ;  the  act  of  adapting 
to  a  given  purpose ;  orderly  regulation  or  ar- 
rangement: as,  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a 
watch. 

Tbe  mat  of  the  apparel  required  little  ixfoudnour. 

.W,  Wavcrlcy,  ,ihl 

2.  The  state  of  being  adjusted ;  a  condition  of 
adaptation;  orderly  relation  of  parts  or  ele- 
ments. 

^Thruuejhout  aH 
ner  to  outer  aclioiia. 


adjutant  (aj'o-tant),  o.  and  n.  [<  L.  adjutan(l-)*, 
ppr.  of  ad>Wre,  aid,  assist,  freq.  of  adjurare,  aid: 
see  aid.}  I.  a.  Helping;  ai 
(1676).  [Bare.] 

II.  n.  1.  A  helper;  an 
[Bare.] 

A  one  violin  must  .  bo  the  beat  adjutant  to  a  floe 
vulce.  N'.  Jfaaon,  Eng.  Ohureh  Muaic,  p.  74. 

3.  Milit.,  properly,  a  regimental  staff-officer  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  in  the  discharge  of  the  details  of  his 
military  duty.  The  title  U  alao  aiven  to  uAceni  hav- 
ing aimilnr  fuiirtUiai  attached  to  buyer  or  auialkr  dlv|. 

m  to  garriaoa*,  and  to  lite  War  Iiepartiaenl 
I  State*  goreniment.  tUcv  adjutant •jenrrat.) 


aloiia  of  triKipa.  to  (Earriaomi,  and  to  Uie  War  Iiepartiaenl 
of  the  t'nlted  State*  goreniment.  rSee  adjutant  •jmrrat.') 
Ailjutanta  arc  ahu  aatlgncrl.  ai  in  tbe  Britlih  anoj,  to  dl- 
iltloiw  of  artillery-.  Formerly,  in  England,  called  ni'if -wir- 
>>r.    llfteQ  contracted  t*i  adjt. 

3.  The  adjutaut-bird  (which  8ee).-|>ott  adju- 
a  person  holilinK  the  ulnce  of  adjutant  Willi  refer- 
to  the  onrauiiatbi".  of  whatever  character,  of  Uie 
troopa  tutbioed  at  a  poat,  irarriauii.  cauip.  or  vantonnwiit. 
-  Regimontal  adjutant,  u  |>erwiii  Ikuldbig  the  oHlce  of 
ailjutant  with  reference  to  a  regimental  organtratlon, 
wiietber  Uie  regiment  Is  In  one  place  or  dtapened  at  dit- 
fervnt  ■tali'iUA- 

adjutant-bird  (aj'o-tant-berd),  n.  The  name 
given  by  English  residents  of  Bengal  to  a  very 
largo  species  of  stork,  common  in  India, 
teptopntus  argata  of  some  naturalists,  be! 


nl  life  up  to  the  hlglw»*.  ovory 
"  »olne  tietter  aJjiutmrut  of  In- 
//.  Spewer,  Prin.  of  lliol.,  »«l. 


A.I|uUi,l-Uot   L<t"f<>-"  <"t-U\. 

ing  to  the  family  Cictmiida:  it  u  the  a  rdta  dutria 
of  OtiKiltn.  the  A.  arynU  of  Uthani,  Ou-  Ciounia  mitr. 


3.  That  which  serves  to  adjust  o 
thing  to  another  or  to  a  particular 
tho  adjustments  of  constitutional  government, 
of  a  microscope,  a  timepiece,  etc. 

The  iiii-eat  of  all  tliemfjuaf  intuit  involved  In  tltcworktiig 
of  tbe  Uritiahitoveriuneut  ia  that  which  deU-nuiiua,  without 
formally  denning,  the  interna]  rvlatbwn  uf  tbe  tlaMnct 

Otadttimt,  Might  of  Kigllt,  p.  IK. 

4.  The  act  of  settling  or  arranging,  as  a  differ- 
ence or  dispute;  settlement;  arrangement. — 
B.  In  marine  insurance,  the  act  of  settling  and 
ascertaining  tbe  amount  of  indemnity  which 
the  party  insured  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  policy  after  all  proper  allowances  and  de- 
ductions have  been  made,  and  the  settling  of 


the  l. 

mental  plumee  «■>  named  in  coniinerre.  Tbe  African  ■pe- 
cw!>  abouM  be  di>tb«uial»xl  an  the  marabou,  tbe  Imllun 
•prciea  being  left  bi  War  1U  native  name  argalu.  Die 
name  adJuUnt.  or  adjutaiil  bird.  in  a  nickname  bellowed 
anon  Uie  binl  front  «uine  faiu-i«^l  HI 
the  iUS  martinet  air  of  11m  milll 
aa  an  uljiitant  Tbe  bird  ix  a  siin 
feet  high,  ami  Ita  expanded  wings 
tip  tu  tip.  It  liaa  an  cnoniiont  Mil.  nearly  bare 
"   igtug  from  I 


•tort.  4  or  often  e 
sure  U  tert  front 


nev*.  ami  a  uuaacv-tllte  jwuch  hanging 


tbo  under 


IHUi  of  the  neck.  It  la  <»ie  of  the  nwM  voracioua  canilv 
oroua  blnli  known  and  la  India,  from  Ita  devouring  all 
«iru  of  carrion  an.l  no«bm»  animala.  ia  protected  l>>'  law. 
Al»>  «llol  adjutaul-rrant,  aSpttant-tturk,  and  yruekrc 


,  and  ynu^d 
to  a  relaliMl  ipe- 
a-tju- 


»f  that  indemnity  which  each 
»ble  tu  liear. -gyn.  Arranwment, 
nt.  ada|»tation,  accuDiiiiodatiou,  dla- 


the  prnportli 
underwriter  is  1 
regulation,  awttlt-iii 
l«i«l. 

adjuster  (a-jus'tor),  n.  f<  adjust  +  n»r.j  Iu 
anat.  aud  zoiil.,  that  which  adjusts,  coaptates, 
or  makes  to  fit  together:  a  name  of  sundry 
muscles :  as,  the  dorsal  and  ventrul  adjusters  o'f 
tlie  shellsi  of  braehiopods.  See  extract,  and 
cut*  under  Lingulidtc  aud  H'aldheimUt. 

Tlie  dorsal  a.(/<ufur>  are  (Ued  to  tbe  ventral  nurface  of 
tile  IH'dlllicK',  anil  are  agllin  luwrled  Into  tbe  billge-plate 
In  tlie  atilalb-r  valve.  Tbe  ventr.tl  adiutttn-t  are  consid- 
ered to  |ma  from  the  Inner  eKtreiulty  ••(  tlie  jieduiicle  and 
to  »«.,,>nw  atUcltrd  by  oik  pair  of  their  rlllvinltie*  to  Uie 
vintral  valv,  one  oil  each  «tdc  of  an.l  a  little  behind  tlie 
cunainleil  baae  of  the  itlmrtcatora.   £aryc.  Brit.,  IV.  192. 

adjutage,  «.    See  ajutaae. 


•i^Ht   Tho  name  in 
rie*.  L.jannieut, 
tant-t-lrd. 

adjutant-crane  (aj'o-taut-kran), 
adjutant-bird. 

adjutant-general  (aj'o-tant-jeii'o-ral).  ».;  id. 
adjutants-fifneral.  1.  Milit.,  a  t*taff.offlcer,  the 
chief  assistant  of  a  commanding  general  in  the 
execution  of  his  military  duties,  a*  in  imtting 
and  executing  orders,  receiving  and  registering 
retiorts,  regulating  details  of  the  service,  etc. 
B>  In'  there  H  Ixit  one  adjutant-general  of  the  I'liii.-d 
Stales  nnuy,  He  is  a  prinvliHil  otttcer  of  the  War  riciiurt- 
lltellt  of  the  t  nlte-l  State*  government,  the  head  of  a 
bureau  .•.inducting  the  amiy  .•omn.poiid.-mv,  and  luving 
cbiirvv  of  the  rwordu,  of  recruiting  an.1  eulmtmmt,  of  tbe 
1«mUc  of  couimUsl.irM.  «-te.  M.mt  „l  tin;  Indirldunl  Mute* 
alao  have  adJutJiuta.geiieral.  pcrf.hrnilng  ulinllar  duties 
with  respect  to  the  mititU  of  their  several  States.  Tlie 
adjutant -general  is  aided  by  mwurnnf  o^>utaiit«-^enmt/. 
In  the  llrtttih  servire,  the  ailiiitaut  general  of  the  lories 
Is  an  oitlcer  of  tlie  full  rank  of  general,  baring  a  body  of 
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adjutant-general 

assistants  at  th«  Homo  Hoards  or  headquarters  of  the 
army  In  London,  and  performing  the  uunr  class  .if  duties 
as  those  inentluoed  above.  Commonly  abliiwlatcd  to  .4. 
(?,  when  appended  to  a  name. 

2.  Ecctes..  a  title  mistakenly  given  by  transla- 
te™ to  the  assistants  of  the  general  of  the 


as  ad- 


.Tesuit*.    See  assittaHt,  3. 
adjutantsbip  (aj'Mfut-ship),  n. 
jubincu,  1. 

adjuUn^stork  (aj'tWant-stork),  «. 

adjutator  (aj'6-ta-tor).  «..  [NL..  an  assistant, 
<L.  avfjktare,  assist 7  see  a({/ubiN/.]  An  adju- 
tor or  helper.  See  note  under  agitator,  2. 
[Ban..] 

adjutet  (a-jot'),  r.  f.  or  i.  [<  F.  ajouter,  formerly 
ovfjosuircr,  add:  see  adjiasf.]    To  add. 

There  be 

Mi  bachelors  aa  lold  u  he,  adjutinj)  tu  Ills  company. 

if.  ./omsun,  l:iide  rwooiU. 

adjutor  (a-jiS'tor),  n.  TL.,  < a<fj«r<irr,  help:  see 
adjutant  and  aid.]  A  helper.  [Rare ;  ita  com- 
pound eoa<\jutor  is  in  couunon  use.] 

lie  .  .  .  Slii)  Mich  st  tilt  adjHtort  were 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wan,  Iv.  if). 

adjutor yt  (ai'$-t^-ri),  a.  [<  L.  aa  if  'aa^utorimi, 
helping;  el.  adjuUirium,  help:  see  adjutor.] 
Serving  to  help  or  aid.    Blount;  Bailcu. 

adjutrix  (a-jo'triksV  ». ;  pi.  adjutrim  (a-jo-tri'- 
sez).  [L.,  fem.  of  at\jutvr :  see  a<\jutor.]  A 
female  assistant.  [Bare.] 

adjuvant  (aj'6-vant  or  a-jfl'vant\  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  adjuvant-fa  ppr.  of  adjicarc,  help:  see 
aid.]  I.  a.  Serving  to  help  or  assist ;  auxiliary; 
contributory:  as,  an  adjuvant  medicine. 

«*»-«« -  

But  that  humidity  l»  only  an  a.ljunanJ  and  not  even  a 
necessary  adjuvant  cause,  It  proved  by  the  Immunity  of 
fruit-eaters  in  the  swampiest  regions  ol  Um  euuatorlal 
coast  lands,  /"uii,  .SW,  Mo..  XX.  16i 

II.  m.  1.  A  person  or  thing  aiding  or  helping; 
whatever  aids  or  assists. 

1  ndoubtedly.  a  flavor  smacking  of  the  caucus,  the  jubi- 
lee, and  other  adjutants  of  "  the  cause  "  is  found  in  ionic 
ol  his  JVt  hittlcr  a]  polemic  strains. 

Slniman,  Poeta  of  America,  p.  VZ4. 

Specifically — 2.  In  mn\.,  whatever  aid*  in  re- 
moving or  preventing  disease ;  especially,  a 
substance  added  to  a  prescription  to  aid  the 
operation  of  the  principal  ingredicut. 
allegation  (ad-lf  gft'shon),  a.  (<  L.  adlega- 
tio(n-),  later  allegatioiu-),  a  deputing,  <a<f/e- 
gare,  allegare,  depute,  commhwion.  <  ad,  to,  + 
legare,  send  with  a  commission.  See  alienation, 
the  same  word  in  another  use.  ]  Tho  right  of 
ministers  of  the  individual  states  of  the  old  Ger- 
man empire  to  be  associated  with  those  of  the 
emperor  in  public  treaties  and  negotiations  re- 
lating to  the  common  interests  of  the  empire. 
This  right  was  claimed  by  the  states,  but  dis- 
puted by  the  emperor, 
ad  lib.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  libitum. 
ad  libitum  lad  lib'i-tum).  [L. :  ad  =  E.  at; 
ML.  or  NL.  libitum,  L.  only  in  pi.  tibita,  plen- 
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torv,  a  delicate  climbing  herbaceous  biennial, 
with  panicles  of  drooping  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Alleghanics,  and  is  often  cultivated, 
admanuensis  (ad-man-u-en'sis),  «.;  pi.  adman- 
uenses  (-se/.  j.  [ML.,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  matins,  hand, 
+  -funis.  Cf.  fimnNtwriwis.]  In  old  Eng.  Utu-,  one 
taking  a  corporal  oath,  that  is.  by  faying  the 
hand  on  the  fiible,  in  distinction  from  one  tak- 
ing the  oath  in  other  forms,  or  affirming. 


administer 


adminicular,  adminiculary  (ad-mi-nik'u-ljtr, 
-la-ri),  a.  f<  L.  niimiitieiiistii.,  help:  see  adm mi- 
cle .]   Supplying  help ;  helpful ;  corroborative. 


admarginate  <  ad-mar' jin-at),  r.  /.  f<  L.  ad,  to. 

+  margo  {margin-),  margin,  +  -tiff* 
margin,  and  -afe3.]    To  not 
margin.    [Ita  re] 

r  the  tew  hints  which  I  havc- 


ad-, 
the 


t  (ad.mak'si  lft  ri),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to, 
+  mahtla,  jaw,  after  K.  maxillary.]  In  anal., 
connected  with  the  jaw. 
admeasure  (ad-mezh'ur),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
admeasured,  ppr.  admeasuring.  K  ME.  amenu- 
ren,  <  OK.  (iiwftiircr,  admtsurer,  <  ML.  no'nirMii- 
rare,  measure,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  LL.  nieaffwrarr,  men- 


o,<ad,Xo.  ^Xtf^^^ 
:  W  J  ad-    ,urv  w  to  tnClr  ,|gnini«i™. 


+  metiri,  the  ult.  L.  source  of  measure  : 
and  measure,  r.]    1.  To  asi-ertain  the  dimen 
sions,  size,  or  capacity  of ;  measure. 

The  Identification  of  the  reaaoner'i  intellect  with  that 
of  hU  opponent  depend*,  if  I  undenitand  you  aright,  upon 
the-  accuracy  with  which  the  opponents  intellect  ia  ad. 
M'<uur/tf.  /'u*,  Talea,  I.  STi. 

2.  In  lav,  to  survey  and  lay  oft*  a  due  portion  to, 
as  of  dower  in  real  estate  or  of  pasture  held  in 
common.  This  was  formerly  done  by  trr.t  of 
admeasurement,  directed  to  the  sheriff. 

Upon  UUa  suit  all  Hie  commoners  aliall  he  admearurtd. 

Biatkrtonr,  Com.,  ill.  l<i. 

admeaaurement(ad-mezh'ur-meut),  n.  [<OK. 
amegureMent^iutmrmircment :  see  admeasure  and 
-menf.]  1.  The  timcess of  measuriug ;  the  as- 
certainment of  the  numerical  amount  of  any 
qnantity. —  2.  The  numerical  amount  or  mea- 
sure of  anything,  whethera  number,  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  solid,  the  bulk  ef  a  fluid,  muss,  dura- 
tion, or  degree. —  3.  In  lair,  ascertainment  and 
assignment  of  the  due  proportion:  as,  admea- 
surement of  damages,  or  of  dower  in  an  estate ; 
admeasurement  of  the  right  of  an  individual  in 
a  common  pasture. 


The  humanity  of  Chri»t  U  nol  «<  More  u«  in  the  New 
Tcatament  aa  auxtaiuing  merely  a  conditional  or  a.lminic 
liUr  relation  to  a  work  whoso  intrinsic  and  esaential  value 
eolnra  fr<'m  another  source.         Fny.  Ortboti<jxy,  p.  20. 

The  several  structural  arranirements  adminicular  to  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  are  Urns  co-ordinated. 

//.  Spencrr.  ITin.  of  PsydloL 

Adminicular  evidence.  In  fair,  explanatory  or  coniplet- 

intr  evi*lence. 

adminiculate  (ad-mi-nik'O-lit).  r.  i.  or  t.  [<  L. 

adminieulatus,  pp.  of  a</Bii«ii'cw/«rf,  help,  prop, 
<  adminicvlum :  see  adminicle.]  To  give  admi- 
nicular evidence ;  teBtifv  in  corroboration  of. 
[Rare.] 

admlniculatort  (ad.mi-nik'u-la-tor),  a.  [L..  < 
adminiculare :  &m  adminiculate.]  An  assistant; 
specifically,  an  advocate  for  the  poor, 
adminiculum  (ad-mi-nik'O-lum),  n.;  pi.  ailmi- 
nicula  (-U(.  [L.,  a  prop:  see  adminicle.]  1." 
An  aid  or  help ;  an  admmicle. 

"  the  titles 

to  cunjec- 


(ad-mezli'ur^r),  w.    One  who  ad- 
measures. 

admodian  (ad-me'di-au),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  +  «■<'- 
diiii,  middle:  see  ad-  and  meitiau.]  In  coneh., 
a  svnonvni  of  lateral,  as  applied  to  the  series 
of  teeth'of  the  radula,  these  being  rachidian  or 
median,  lateral  or  adinedian,  untluncinnL 


For  "lateral" 
attweitinn. 


,  ace.  ni-ut.  pp.  of  liln-t.  also  spelled  fnocf,  it 
pleases,  akin  to  E.  Ji»/and  lore ;  see  lief,  lore, 
liberal,  etc.]  At  pleasure ;  to  the  extent  of  one's 
wishes.  Specllkally.  In  onir-v,  Imlleatina  that  the  time 
and  cxj>rvuioo  of  a  paa***v  are  left  to  the  fcrltim  and  taste 
of  the  i^rformer.  In  ilie  >a«  of  cadctiiiu  and  other  orna- 
ments, the  phrase  Indicates  that  the  performer  may  omit 
them  or  substitute  others  in  their  place.  An  accompani- 
ment is  said  to  be  ovi  libitum  when  it  may  be  used  or 
uinittnl.  Dflen  abbreviated,  in  speech  as  well  as  wTltllls!. 
to  dhf  f!6. 

adllngs,  n.    See  addling?.  2. 
adlocution  (ad-lo-ku'shou),  n.  Same  as  allocu- 
tion, 1. 

k  (ad-15'mi-a  ),  n.    [NL.,  named  for  Ma- 


admensuration  (ad-men-su-ra'shon),  n.  [( ML. 
n<fi»eM#-«ir(/fto(it-),  <  admensurare:  see  admea- 
sure.]   Same  as  admeasurement.  [Rnre.^ 

Admetacea  (ad-wc-ta'se-ii),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Admrte  +  -net  a.]  A  family  name  used  by  some 
naturalists  for  the-lf/iwrfidrr  (which  see). 

Adraete  fad-me'te),  it.  (NL.,  <  (ir.  itur/roe, 
fem.  ai!fi»/riy.  untamed,  unbroken,  poet,  form  of 
oil.iuorof  =  E.  untawd.  Cf.  adamant.]  The  typ- 
ical genus  of  gastropods  of  the  family  Jdme- 
tida-.  A.  nfo/uni  Is  a  small  whitish  species,  half  anlnch 
lotiK.  fonml  on  thr  Atlantic  ossst  of  North  Anit  rtcu  fnnii 
Ciiiw  i  '-l  tiorih»nnl. 

admetid  iad-me'tid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
fainilv  Admetida: 

Admetid*  uid-met'i-de),  n.  )>l.  [NL.,  <  Admrte 
+  -ida.]  A  family  of  tonoglossate  pectinibran- 
ehiate  gastropods,  typified  uy  the  genus  Admete. 
The  faittjl)  is  ,  loftcly  r, -lats-ti  to  the  CanttUartuUr,  but  the 
sperles  iillect  colder  waters,  .tdui^fe  vtn.iul.i  Is  a  com- 
mon northern  form.  The  nwinlwrs  of  tills  ianiily  have  a 
rounded  luad,  rthform  tentacles,  eyes  on  minute  tul»er- 
cles  ektenial  to  the  t<nl»clc«.  and  a  characteristic  den- 
utiou  of  tiie  odoritophorv :  the  shell  lias  an  ovate  «|ier- 
ture.  with  an  ohliouely  truncate,!  plicate  columella  and 
a  trenchant  outer  lip. 

adminicle  (ad-min'i-kl),  it.  [<  L.  adminirulum. 
help,  supiKirt,  prop,  lit.  that  on  which  the  bund 
may  rest,  <  aa,  to,  +  manus,  hand,  +  double 
dim.  suffix  -rMfi<?n.]  1.  That  which  gives  aid 
or  support;  »n  auxiliary.  [Rare.] 

The  senate  ..f  live  hundred  .  .  .  wtu  a  pcriualo  lit  a<l- 
,'unct  an^t  Hilinin,^  ol  the  public  a»K<-m)'lv 

ilt  ,u.  \, re.ee.  Ill  90. 

2.  In  lair,  supporting  or  corroboratory  proof. 
Kpecinvally.  »n<t  f'rtmk  lair,  wintrier  aids  i-i 
provliu-  the  tenor  of  u  h»tdeed  .  any  dr,>l  or  scroll  which 
lends  '.i  rttnhlish  the  existence  ot  thi-  died  In  .|lle<lioli, 
or  to  make  klKian  its  terms 

3.  In  med..  any  aid  to  the  action  of  a  remedy. 
—  4.       In  ritfom.    See  adminirulum,  2. 

n.    Plural  of 


Lankester  autiatttutes  the  term 
W.  //.  frail,  Sdencr,  IV.  1»3. 


H.  Aitam*un,  Encyc  Brit.  XIV.  7*i. 
2.  pi.  In  entom.,  Kirby's  name  for  the  short 
spines  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  certain 
insects,  pupo  or  grubs,  whereby  they  make  their 
way  through  any  substance  in  which  they  bur- 
row. Also  called  adminieUs.  .V.  E.  I>. 
administer  (ad-min'is-ter).  r.  [<  ME.  admun- 
istren.  amynistrrn,  <  OF.  aministri  r,  admiutstrer, 
mod.  F.  administrer,  <  L.  administrare,  manage, 
execute  (cf.  admininter,  an  attendant),  <.ad.  to, 
+  wii«i/r(r«rr,  attend,  serve,  <  minister,  servant: 
see  Minister.]  I,  frviM.  1.  To  manage  or  eon- 
duct  as  minister,  chief  agent,  or  steward ;  super- 
intend the  management  or  execution  of ;  control 
or  regulate  in  behalf  of  others :  as,  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws  or  the  government,  or  a  depart- 
ment of  government;  to  administer  a  charitable 
trust,  the  affairs  of  a  corporation,  or  the  estate 
of  a  bankrupt. 

For  forms  of  iweemmnil  let  fools  cutest, 
"    'niiter'H  Is  tiest. 

I'ope,  Essay  on  Man.  ill.  304. 
l*raln  Is  thine :  my  prudent  care 
iufisfini'«r>r«  uve  war. 
IhyiUn,  AJax  and  t  lyases,  1.  5-'4. 

2.  To  afford;  supply;  dispense;  bring  into  use 
oi  operation,  especially  in  the  execution  of  a 
magisterial  or  sacerdotal  office:  as,  to  adminis- 
ter relief ;  to  administer  justice. 

Have  Ihey  not  Uvo  old  popish  custom  of  administer! h* 
tlw  I.I««.h1  sacrament  of  Uie  holy  cueharisl  with  wafer 
cake*  7 

let  icphyrs  Idainl 
.frfrniNirfer  (heir  tepiii  ueliUl  airs. 

3.  To  give  or  apply :  make  applieatio 
to  administer  medicine,  punishment, 

i  lose  by  was  a  heap  of  stout  osier  rods,  such  as  ;mv]  used 
In  (n/mi'wisferino-  the  liastlnaslo,     tl'Ilonoeais,  Mrrv,  xllL 

4.  To  tender  or  impose,  as  an  oath. 
Swear  by  the  duly  that  you  owe  to  Heaven  .  .  . 
To  keep  the  oath  that  We  aolminssfer. 

•SflsU.,  Kich.  II.,  I.  X 

5.  In  /Viir,  to  manage  or  dispose  of,  as  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  in  the  capacity 
either  of  executor  or  administrator.  See  ad- 
ministration, 9.  sayn.  1.  To  control,  preside  ov.  r.—  2 
and  3.  Admiuuter,  Minister,  dlstnbub  .  oive  out,  deal  out. 
In  the  sense  of  supply-hit?,  dlspensinil,  minister  is  ln»»  uscsl 
principally  of  tlilntrs  spiritual :  as,  to  wuisorfer  comfort,  con- 
hdatlnn.  »r  relief :  while  di/mii.s>Jee  It  usesl  of  I 
tplrltaai  and  material :  i 
rcpMid.  Jiistl.  e. 

He  asserted  that  ...  a  noxious  drug  had  been  n.'iwi*. 
Here!  to  him  In  a  dish  »f  twrflitire. 

JtfnrsiMfiiy.  Hist  Em:.,  tv. 

The  greatest  .1.  light  which  the  fields  and  wnods  >n„iisf,r 
is  the  suggestion  of  an, th-oiK  relation  twtwern  man  mid  the 
vegetable.  Emrrmu,  Nature. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  contribute  assistance; 
bring  aid  or  supplies ;  add  something :  with 
to :  as,  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  tho 
poor. 


which  . 
ity  ol  thi 


J.  fhilipt. 


tain  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  r  . 
.  .  mlnsijioifrrs  In  the  ple»surr  as  well  as  the 
'  place.  .s'/w'cfaloe.  No.  417. 

2.  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator:  with 
upon :  as,  A  administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

=  Byn.  A  itmin  istrr  In.  Minister  to.  Minister  to  is  now  pref- 
erafile  to  administer  tu  In  such  cotlliectUins  as  to  nsinistee 
to  one  s  Ijetils,  tiv  miwisfer  to  the  necessities  ot  Oie  poor,  to 
oil  moVr  *o  tile  |>]i:asurr  of  the  assembly.    ^IJtNiiilsfer  ro  In 

such  ^innecilons  is  an- lis'". 

administert  iB«l-min'is-ter1,  a.  [L. :  see  the 
verb.]  <  »ne  who  administers ;  a  minister  or  an 
administrator. 

Vou  have  shewed  jourself  a  (roo.1  a<f mini's 
Aieon.  speech  to  hlr  J 
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wlminiiterial  (ad-min-is-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  ad- 
minuter,  attendant  (or  <  K.  administer,  v.),  + 
-wf.  in  imitation  of  ministerial,  q.  v.]  Pertain- 
ing to  administration,  or  to  the  executive  part 
of  government ;  ministerial.  rKare.J 

administrable  (ad-min'istra-bl ).  a.  (<L.  as  if 
•aiimnistrabilii,  <  administrairt :  tw-e  administer, 
r  ]  Ca|>ablt«  of  being  a-lministered. 

administrador  (Sp.  pron.  ad-me-ne-stra-dor'), 
*.  [Sp. :  —  E.  atlmiHi/itrator.]  A  steward ;  an 
overseer.  G.  Tale.  [Used  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  acquired  from  Mexico.] 

administrant  (ad-mm'is-trant).  a.  and  ir.  [<  F. 
admnatruHt,  pnr.  of  admtmntrer  •  see  adminis- 
ter, r.]  L  a-  Managing;  executive;  pertain- 
iiig£«  the^management  of^affair*. 

officer. 

administrate  (ad-min'is-trat),  r.  t. ;  prtt.  and 
pp.  administrated,  opr.  administrating.  [<  E.  («/- 
auanrtrudw,  pp.  of  administrare :  see  adminis- 
ter^,] Toadminister;  dispense;  give;  supply: 
as.  "to  administrate  the  sacraments,"  A'mojt. 

administration  (ad-min-is-tra'shon).  n.  [<ME. 
adminittraeiouH,  <  OF.  administration.  <  L.  rtrf- 
■i«uifraft<)(H-),  <  administrare:  see  administer, 
r]  1.  The  act  of  administering ;  direction; 
management :  government  of  public  affairs;  the 
conducting  of  any  office  or  employment. 

TV  avf  nsiJiijf  rarion  of  government  in  Its  largest  *». 
compreheiulsalltheoperaUousof  thetiody  politic,  whether 
les-aUdir,  executive,  ur  Judiciary ;  1ml  In  ita  rami  usual, 
at.J  perhaps  in  iu  moil  jmchr,  signification,  it  is  limited  to 
etrculivc  drUila.  and  falls  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  Uk  executive  department. 

A.  II«mUti,n,  Federalist,  No.  Ti 

2.  The  duty  or  duties  of  an  administrator; 
specifically,  the  executive  function*  of  govern- 
ment, consist  ing  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  government,  both  general  and 
local,  which  are  neither  legislative  nor  judicial. 
—3.  The  body  of  persons  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  public  affairs:  iu  particular,  in  Ureal 
Britain,  the  ministry ;  in  the  United  Htatcs, 
the  President  and  cabinet,  or  the  President 
and  cabinet  during  one  presidential  term:  as, 
Washington's  first  administration. 

tod  tlitr  */Mi»M*rni'>i>n  .  .  .  avail  themselves  •>(  any 
<at  of  those  opportunities  ? 

Burin,  Tract*  mi  Popery  l«i 

It  was.  therefore,  clear  from  the  tssciiiuiiut  that  the  new 
&Jmi imtr<i1*,n\  waa  to  have  a  act  lied  and  atri  nix  opposition. 

T.  II.  ronton.  Thirty  Van,  I.  Si. 

4.  Any  body  of  men  intrusted  with  executive 
or  administrative  jsjwers. 

The  aupport  of  the  state  irovcrnuiciita  In  all  their  rights, 
a*  the  laost  competent  ad misiafrtt/iinaj  Tor  oil/  dotueatic 
f  'f^nu.  Jr/rrtrm,  First  Inaugural  Address. 

5.  The  period  during  which  an  executive  offi- 
cer or  a  ministry  holds  office ;  specifically,  in 
the  United  States,  the  period  during  which*  the 
President  holds  office. — 6.  Dispensation ;  dis- 
tribution; rendering:  as,  the  administration  of 
justice,  of  the  sacraments,  or  of  grace. 

F,  .r  the  *iMi'aiaf  ro/ion  of  tblt  service  »,  .t  onl jr  supplietti 
the  wants  uf  the  mUhU,  but  ii  abundant  alao  by  many 
thanksgivings  unto  liod.  2  I'or.  Ix.  11 

7.  The  act  of  prescribing  medically. —  8.  The 
act  of  tendering  or  imposing,  us  an  oath. — 9. 
In  lar:  (a)  Tho  management  of  tho  estate  of  an 
intestate  person,  or  of  a  testator  having  no  com- 
petent executor,  under  a  commission  (called 
fcffcn  of  administration)  from  the  pro|ier  au- 
thority.' This  management  consists  in  collect- 
ing debts,  paying  debts  and  legacies,  mid  dis- 
tributing surplus  among  the  next  of  kin.  (I>) 
Iu  some  jurisdictions,  the  management  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  by  an  executor,  the 
-corre»is>nding  terru  aeration  not  being  in  use. 
Ailuunvstrationof  a  deceased  persona  estate  lua>  be  granted 
for  geueral,  special, or  limited  purpoeea;  aa:  (1)  Adminis- 
lrnl*m  iiuraW'  <i6«v/Wui  (during  utteettce).  when  the  next 
pees *  entitled  to  the  grant  ia  beyond  arm.  (Z)  AtiminU- 
rrrtls-ii  prudent*  tit'  (While  the  lull  la  pending),  when  a 
ault  is  lumsncnced  In  the  probate  court  regarding  the  va- 
hiiity  uf  a  will  „r  th«  rttfht  to  oilmiiiifttratlon,  aiul  laatitig 
Ull  the  nit  la  determlnnd-  (;t>  .lt/«*lsorfrafion  eurw  ff*fil- 
Mf-an  *ni*x<>  (with  the  will  annexed),  hi  vrnun  when.'  a 
u>laUir  make%  a  wilt  wlthtsit  naming  exe^'iiiora.  or  whvre 
tli-  eieiu&ira  uuiM<d  hi  the  will  are  Incapnble  o(  actinic  or 


luVntUiD,  an.l  LirryinK  out  in  dc 
era!  I'ontentnient.  .S", 
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administration*!  (ad-min-is-tri'slion-al),  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  administration. 

The  adr*u»ur>iir*iNrtJ  luortu  of  Iiarlua  are 
they  hare  o|j«,?urvd  hU  mllltar)  iclorlea. 

H.  /dttcJiitaim,  live  Ureal  Mouanhiea,  HI.  tat. 

admllliBtrative  (ad-min'is-tra-tiv),  a.  [<  L. 
administrating,  practical,  <  admiuistrare,  pp. 
administratat :  see  administer,  c.l  Pertaining 
to  administration ;  executive;  a<ltninistenng. 

llieiHTwIui-tloii  and  diatrlbuciuci  of  wealth,  the  tfiuwtli 
and  elfVct  of  mtmini*tratiiy  niuchiner)'.  the  edutation  of 
the  race,  theve  are  case*  of  Itetieral  lawa  wlilch  colialltute 
the  adelice  of  aoduks/y.  ■'.  AT.  Cli/cnf,  Lecl.,  II.  2S4 
Svruvtltnva  the  Unn  Kxecutive,  which  strictly  nieani 
au  AatlKirlty  which  pula  the  luwa  in  force,  is  omsjied  to 
the  lertn  .1-rwn'niWnif/iv,  which  iiuplica  Hie  performance 
of  etery  oll«er  aort  of  immediate  Governmental  act,  aurh  aa 
collection  taxea,  onranUdnK  anil  din-ctinx  the  Army,  Navy, 
'  ng  trade,  l.s-imn.tlon.  rsnitnl  i-ommn- 
detail  h-gWati.e  nH-aaurca 
'  atlon.  noiralltr.  aieliii  n- 
,iMoa,  S,*l,  of  Vol.,  p. 

admlnistratiTely  (ad-min'is-tn;-tiv-U),  adr. 
Iu  an  administrative  manner:  in  relation  to 
administration;  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view;  as  regards  admiuistratioii. 

Tlie  F.iijtlUli  i-oiiniry  in utlenian,  who  waa  \>>ti\  of  the 
manor,  waa  dtfisisiwrvi/i'ivtrr  a  peraon  of  ^rvat  uutbority 
and  Influeiv,-,,.       .Wins',  llarly  Ijiw  and  i"iuitor«.  p.  all. 
^'fnoiiufra'i'aeju,  Kalnll  la  divided  Into  twelve  ■lialrlcta. 

iWin".  Brit.,  XIV.  ■)>. 

administrator  (ad-min'is-tra-tor),  ».  [L..  a 
mauager.  <administrare,  jip.  administratus :  see 
administer,  v.]  1.  One  who  ndmiuisters;  one 
who  tlirects  or  manages  affairs  of  any  kind: 
sometimes  used  as  a  title  of  executive  office. 
—  2.  In  fnir  :  l'i)  One  who,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission from  aprobute,  orphans',  or  surrogate's 
court,  or,  iu  England,  from  the  pmbate.  di- 
vorce, and  admiralty  division  of  the  High 
t'ourt  of  Justice,  has  charge  of  tho  goods  aud 
chattels  of  one  dying  without  a  will.  In  some 
jurisdictions  his  power  is  extended  to  real  prop- 
erty. Often  contracted  to  admr.  (b)\n  Scot*  late, 
»r,  or  guardian,  having  the  care 
incapable  of  acting  for  himself. 


of  one  who  is 

The  term  U  uauatly  applied  to 

d  their  eatate  durtiiK  II 


ivrr  Ida  children  i 
Admliiisr.rator  bliliop 

urtrator.  a  public  ~ 
catatawof  peraooa  «f 
f<irm  Uie  duly. 


father  who  luw  p 


rr'til*-  to 
1(12  rttmU 
felmisMtr; 
.Urn.*,*, 
IriX'  f  .f  o 
('  i  .li^itfl 


<li  .4ilMiiniafr.Ui. 
I,  that  la.  not  adminialcl 
'  die*  before  he  hna  fully 
"« i»J  r,'tti'lr»rlum  (for  the 


>m*  mioi  (i-oncem- 
ihIi.  when  the  Hr-t 
adminiatere'l.  i.Vi 
purpose  of  odltvt- 


',  .  I'm 

It  i,  tai- 


Uoa'rl'T  . 


Ile-'tliii;  and  prewervirur  ko*mL*  alxiut  to  periah. 

HittMtnirlrativn  la  aulsirdinate  lo  the  prhici- 
atratlmi  for  colleeting  Uie  a«teta  of  forrlifliera. 
•  sat  In  the  country  where  the  aaacts  lire.  .*ee 
iT)  ^(ffrtOiiarrati'oN  isi»oriiernfi'<cliirilii,' minor 
MirJty)  la  ifranted  wlien  the  executor  la  a  minor. 
i*4uii*a*r"irii'0  la  admitllatration  exeri  tvnl  liy 

"taforeuni  p»wer.    Council  of  adminiatra- 
'  =Byn.  1.  i  wduct,  control,  anis-rin 


See  bUtfip—  Public  adtnin 

'  bi  udminlater  tike 
lo  |s-r- 

adiriiniBtratorBhlp  (nd-min'is-tra-tor-ship),  n. 
The  office  of  administrator. 

Removed  by  order  of  court  from  an  a,lmi«irlrab*tki» 
for  failure  to  settle  hit  accvunl*. 

The  Saturn,  XX XV I.  M<1. 

administratress  (ad-min-is-tra'tri  s>,  ».  [<ad- 

Minislrator  + -txs.  Ct.  administratrier.]  A  fe- 
male administrator. 

administratrioet.  ».  [<  F.  administratrix,  <  It. 
amministratriee,  i  NL.  administratrix  (-trie-); 
seo  n/fmi«wfr/ifn>.l    A  female  administrator. 

administratrix  (»d-min-is-tni'trlks),  pi. 
administratrices  (ad-min'is-trn-tri'ser).  [NL., 
fem.  of  L.  administrator,  q.  v.]  A  female  ad- 
min isrrator.  Often  contracted  to  admj. 

admlrablUty  (ad'mi-ra-bil'i-ti).  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
mirahitita(t-)s,  <  admirabilis,  admirable :  see  ad- 
mirable.]   Admirableness,    Jtailea.  [Kare.] 

admirable  (ad'mi-ra-bl).  a.  [<  F.  admirable. 
<  L.  admirabilis,  <  admirari,  admire:  s«t>  ad- 
mire.'] If.  Fitted  to  excite  wonder;  marvel- 
ous; strange;  surprising. 

II  aealuelh  equally  lufiaorflWr  to  me  that  holy  Kirui 
Edward  ttie  HLxth  alssild  do  any  wroii.,  or  liarah  Kilward 
the  Fourth  do  any  rbthl  to  the  Muaea.  r'ullrr 
In  man  there  U  nothing  a*lmirxtt>tt  hut  Ida  hmoranee 
aiul  wealnuaM.      Jrr,  Taulnr,  Iilaa.  frvim  l-o|>erj,  II.  LIT. 

2.  Worthy  of  admiration;  having  qualities  to 
excite  wtmder.  with  approbation,  esteem,  rev- 
erence, or  affection  ;  very  excellent :  used  of 
persons  or  things. 

What  a  piece  ,.(  work  la  a  man !  How  nohle  In  reason : 
how  Itinnib  In  iKUlt}  :  in  form  ami  m-.vUu;,  how  express 
and  *fmi>.Hfe  ■  .s*«i  ,  Hamlet,  il.  i 

admirableness  (od'mi-ra-bl-nes),  «.  Thequnl- 
itv  of  being  admirable:  the  power  of  exciting 
uiltuiration. 

admirably  (nd'nii-ra-bli).  adr.  In  an  admira- 
ble manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  wonder, 
approbation,  and  esteem  ;  exeelleatlv'. 

admiral  (ad'mi-ral  ).  n.  and  <».  [<  ME.  admiral, 
aniiral,  amoral,  ami  rail,  amralt.  with  varying 
term.  ■  -ale.  -ail,  -ayl,  -ai/lr,  i  t,  -elb .  -aid,  -l  td, 
-ant,  -nmit,  <  OF.  admiral,  amiral,  almiral.  -ail, 
-a't.  -anil.  -ant.  -ant.  -hihI,  -aublt,  -title,  -<7,  -»', 
nuwl.  F.  amiral  =  I*r.  umirati,  amiralh,  ami- 
ral:, mod.  Pr.  amiral  =  OSp.  almirallt,  -nae, 
Sp.  almiranti  =  Pg.  amiralh.  nlmirantr  —  It. 
«M»jmr<io/i",  <  ME.  adimralii,  villus,  -aliun,  ni- 
dus, -arm*,  -alnlis,  -andus,  -nf«*,  almiraldns,  am- 


admiralty 

l,  antmiratm,  etc..  and  prop,  amiralis 
(the  forms  in  arfsi-,  af«i-  being  due  to  popular 
etymology,  which  associated  the  word  witb 
E.  admirare,  admire,  admirabilit,  admirable,  or 
with  Sp.  Ar.  (if-,  the,  and  the  termination  being 
variously  accommodated),  <  Ar.  amir,  emir,  a  ru- 
ler, commander  (see  aniw  and  emir),  the  -al  be- 
ing due  to  the  Ar.  article  al,  present  in  all  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  titles  containing  Uie  word, 
as  amir-al  umara,  ruler  of  rulers,  amir-aUjiikr, 
commander  of  the  sea,  oinir-rif-M«»iiitin.  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  The  present  sense  of 
admiral  is  due  to  Ar.  amir-al-bahr,  Eatinized 
as  admiralius  maris  and  Englished  under  Ed- 
ward III.  as  •'  aiugrrl  of  the  se,"  or  "  admyrall  of 
the  navy."  afterward  simply  admiral.  S.  E.  It.] 

1.  n.  If.  An  emir  or  prince  under  the  sultan; 
any  Saracen  ruler  or  commander.  [The  com- 
mon Middle  English  and  Old  French  sense.]  — 

2.  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank;  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  fleet.  In  the  l  ulled  Mates 
navy,  aa  In  moat  foreign  sen  Ice*,  there  are  lliree  degrcea  of 
this  rank.  vU.,  admiral,  eiee-attmirni.  and  rtar-admirat 
These  titles  did  not  exist  in  Uie  I  nlled  States  till  the 
erode  of  rear-admiral  waa  created  In  IMti,  thai  of  vice-ad. 
ulral  lo  ISM,  and  that  of  admiral  In  IsfM.  Tho  last  srus 
lield  by  Farrafnl  ami  Porter,  sod.  by  law,  ceased  to  c 
the  death  of  the  tatter  In  1S91.  In  ISM  I  lie  title  of  > 
waa  re>lved  and  waa  conferred  upon  Reur-admlral  Pewey. 
The  office  of  vli  e-udiiilral,  shlch  alao  was  held  by  lament 
and  Porter  ami  by  Admiral  Itowan.  waa  abolished  in  lssO 
on  the  d-alh  irf  the  laal  nameil  lucuiiilient.  An  admit  al 
dbplaya  hia  dlMinfjulsliIng  Hug  at  the  malntnaal.  a  vice  ad 
mind  at  the  foremnat,  and  a  rear  admiral  at  the  miuen- 
inaal.  In  tlie  British  naiy,  admirals  were  formerly  divided 
Into  three  classes,  named,  after  the  colors  nf  their  reac- 
tive flaaa,  admiral,  ol  the  red.  of  the  srAi-V,  and  of  the  Mais, 
with  rU-r  admlnta  ami  n-ar  admliala  of  each  flap  :  hot  In 
l**4  this  dlaiin.-tlon  waa  alolUhi  d,  and  all  Brttuh  mriMif- 
war  now  display  Ui«  while  ensign. 

3.  The  recognized  chief  commander  ordirector 
of  a  mercantile  fleet,  as  one  of  fishing-vessels 
off  Newfoundland  or  in  the  North  Sen.  A  royal 
)>mclamatlon  In  17ns  ortleied  that  the  mosrer  of  the  ftrst 
veasel  that  eiitrrsxl  a  harbor  or  creek  In  Newfoundland  for 
the  ttahlng  a.  aaoti  slsmld  h.r  admiral  thereof,  the  seoMid 
vlce-admfral,  and  Itto  third  rear-admiral. 

4.  Tho  ship  which  carries  the  admiral :  hence, 
the  most  considerable  ship  of  any  fleet,  as  of 

or  of  fishing-vessels. 

The  mart 


JftVioa.  P.  L,  L  »4. 
8.  A  collectors'  name  for  butterflies  of  the 
family  I'auilionidir,  especially  the  limenitis  ea- 
milla.'  distinguished  as  trAifc  admiral,  and  tho 
JTinesjK!  atalanla,  or  ml  admiral. —  6.  A  name 
given  by  collectors  of  shells  to  a  univalve  shell, 

the  admiral-shell  (which  see)  Admiral  of  the 

Soot,  a  lille  of  distinction  conferred  on  a  few  adnilrala  in 
the  liritiah  service,  correnpoitdlnat  lo  that  of  neld-niarahal 
in  the  array.  -  Lord  high  admiral,  In  Ureal  Hrltaln,  the 
oOU-er  at  the  ltead  of  Ihe  naval  ulmlalslratliHi  wls'ti.  aa 
has  been  rarely  the  case  since  l<VJi,  Ihe  office  U  held  by 
a  silicic  person.  See  admiralty.  TellOW  admiral,  a 
name  apidled  In  Ihe  liritlsb  uavr  to  a  rear  admiral  a  bo  U 
retired  without  having  scried  afloat  after  hia  promotion. 

II.  a.  Carrying  an  admiral ;  chief  in  a  fleet. 

The  admiral  galley  .  .  .  struck  uiwn  a  rock. 

A-sohW,  Hist.  Turka. 

admiral-shell  (ad'mi-ral-«hel),  it.  A  shell  of 
the  genus  t  onus,  the  t  onus  ammiralis,  a  species 
formerly  esteemed  as  much  for  its  rarity  as  for 
its  is-autv. 

admiralship  (nd'mi-ral-ship),  ».  [<  admiral  + 
-shiii.]    The  office  or  position  of  an  admiral. 

admiralty  (ad'mi-ral-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
adimraltie,  amiraltyi,  amraltie,  <  ME.  amyralte, 
ameralte,  amrtlU,  <  OK.  admiralti,  amiranlte: 
we  admiral  and  1.  In  Oreat  Britain  :  (a) 

The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  general  manage- 
ment of  maritime  affairs,  and  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  rnval  navy,  with  the  government 
of  its  various  department*.  On  The  Isudv  of 
officers  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral ;  a  board  of  commissioners,  called 
lords  (or.  in  full,  lords  commissioners)  uf  the  ad- 
miralty, for  the  administration  of  naval  uffuirs. 
(r)  [rw/i.]  The  building  in  whi<'ii  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  transact  business,  and  in  which 
the  clerks  and  other  ofliciuls  connected  with 
tliisdepnrtuientareeuvployed. — 2.  That  branch 
of  law  which  deals  with  maritime  cases  and  of- 
fenses. 

The  power  (of  the  Jiukea  of  the  Supreme  r)>urt  of  the 

I' lilted  ^tatea)  extends  ...  to  all  <lv  of  a,lmir,illu  mid 

murine  Jurisdiction.  rVifAoHn,  Works,  1  L'13. 

Admiralty  court,  or  court  of  admiralty,  a  tribunal 

leaving  jnrivlirtioii  over  miirtlline  cnoa***.  whether  of  a 
civil  or- rimiriiil  riiiture.  In  llnulnnd  11  was  f.imieri)  licM 
Wfore  the  lonl  hlsh  admiral.  an>l  aflerward  lief  ire  Ills  .lep- 
uly  or  Ihe  deputy  of  the  lords  conimiaalonera  :  but  now  It 

forms  a  branch  of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  ad 
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at  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  Judge  In  It  Wu 
led  by  tbo  crown  u  one  of  thr  Judges  of  th«  High 
I'oun.  Hi*  English  court  of  admiralty  In  KnfuM,  the  in. 
sTarac*  coxier  ami  the  prize  court.  The  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
th*  instance  court  extend*  generally  to  men  contract*  as 
are  made  upon  the  aca.  and  are  founded  In  maritime  ser- 
vice or  consideration.  It  also  regulates  many  other  point* 
of  maritime  law,  a*  disputes  hetwren  part-owner*  of  ve*- 
•el*.  ami  uncsttoiM  relating  to  salvage.  It  has  likewise 
power  to  Inquire  Into  certain  wrong*  or  Injuries  committed 
on  the  high  aeaa,  m  In  oaa*»  of  collision.  In  criminal  mat- 
ter* the  court  of  admiralty  ha*,  partly  by  common  law 
and  partly  by  a  variety  of  statute*,  cognizance  of  piracy 
and  all  other  Indictable  oltcnac*  committed  either  uwm 
the  tea  or  on  the  coasts  when  beyond  thr  limit*  of  any  tug- 
11th  county.  The  prize  court  It  the  only  tribunal  for  de- 
ckling what  b  and  what  h  not  lawful  prize,  and  tor  adjudi- 
cating upon  all  mattery  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  prize, 
or  every  acquisition  made  by  the  law  of  war  which  it  cither 
Itself  of  a  martUine  character  or  It  made,  whether  at  *eu 
or  by  laud,  by  a  naval  force.  In  Scotland  the  cases  for* 
merly  brought  before  this  court,  which  lias  been  abollsh- 
ed,  are  now  proaeeutevl  in  the  Court  of  Seuslou  or  in  the 
sheriff  court,  in  the  tunc  way  as  ordinary  civil  causes.  In 
tile  Culted  States  tlte  admiralty  powers  are  exclusively 
sealed  In  the  federal  court*.  They  extend  over  the  great 
lakes  and  navigable  rivers.—  DrOlU  Of  admtttUty.  See 
rfrm'L-Hlfh  Court  Of  Admiralty,  an  ancient  English 
court,  helj  before  the  lonl  high  admiral  of  England  or  hi* 
deputy  (styled  Judge  of  the  admiralty),  with  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  and  offenses  committed  either  upon  the  sea  or 
upon  the  coasts,  out  of  Uie  body  or  extent  of  any  English 
county.  It  proceeded  without  jury',  a  method  contrary'  to 
enlu*  of  the  law  of  England.  Stephen. 
Had-mir'ans).  «.  [<0F. 
<  admirer:  see  a(.»i.rr  and -«!««•.]  Admiration. 

mice  Inwardly  "was  moved, 
i  all  that  her  behoved. 

Syutrr.  V.  <f..  V.  x.  S9. 

admiration  (ad-mi-ra'shon),  «.  [<  late  ME. 
admyractoH,  <  OF.  admiration,  <  L.  admira- 
tion-). <  admirari.  admire :  see  admire.]  If. 
Wouder;  astonishment;  surprise. 

ian  druukeii  with  the  blood  of  Hie 
n  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great 
Rev.  xviL  «. 

Your  boldness  I  with  admiration  tee.  Drylen. 
9.  Wonder  mine/led  with  approbation,  esteem, 
love,  or  veneration;  an  emotion  excited  by 
what  is  novel,  (Treat,  beautiful,  or  excellent : 
as,  admiration  of  virtue  or  goodness;  admira- 
tion of  a  beautiful  woman  or  a  fine  picture. 

Where  iniltatlou  can  go  ih>  farther,  let  admiration  step 
an,  whereof  there  is  mi  end  in  the  wisest  form  of  men. 

Sir  T.  Browne.  Christ.  Mor.,  III.  i 

If  it  thould  be  here  objected  at  Cicero  objected  to 
Caw,  "  We  have  matter  enough  to  admire,  but  would 
gladly  see  something  to  praise.  I  answer,  that  true  ad- 
mtrofHin  la  a  wperlattve  degree  of  praise. 

Bamn,  Essays,  etc.  (Bolin  ed.),  p.  486. 
There  la  a  pleasure  In  a/imirat inn.  ami  this  Is  that  which 
perty  causrth  aJmirniooi,  when  we  discover  a  gn  at 
I  in  an  object  which  we  understand  to  be  excellent. 
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or  qualities  of;  look  on  or  contemplate  with 
pleasure. 

Tile  fact  teems  to  he,  that  the  llreeks  .id  mo  red  only 
themselves,  and  that  the  Kotnant  admired  only  thrni* 
selves  snd  the  Greeks.  Maeaulaft,  History. 

And  Enid  woke  and  sal  beside  the  couch, 
it  within  herself, 
lea*  he? 

7Vfinu*£m,  Oeraint. 

n  iNfraiut.  1.  To  wonder;  he  affected  with 
surprise  ;  marvel :  sometimes  with  at.  [Nearly 
obsolete  in  the  literal  sense.] 

Let  none  admire 
That  rk.be*  grow  lu  lvcll-      M iUon,  T.  U,  i.  too. 
I  odas.ee  where  a  fellow  of  hi.  low  rank  ahould  acquire 
■uch  a  noldenext  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  Henry  Bne.-kr. 

I  more  admire  at  a  third  party,  who  were  loyal  when 
rebellion  w*»  ii|ipenno*t,  ami  have  turned  rebels  (at  least 
In  prliiclplr)  since  loyalty  ha*  tiecn  triumphant, 

btmUn.  1KM.  of  flutarchs  Uvea. 

2.  To  feel  or  express  admiration. 

1 11  report  it. 


admlttatnr 

or  act,  may  be  proved  against  a  party  If  they  were  made 

liy  him  or  by  one  authorized  by  or  sufficiently  Identified 
with  Mm.  (fc)  The  act  of  receiving  evidence  of- 
fered upon  a  judicial  investigation,  as  compe- 
tent for  consideration  in  reaching  it  decision. 

•=  Syn.  3.  Admittance,  AdmUnon.  See  admittance. 
idmisalve (ad-mis'lv),  a.  [<  LL. admissirns (used 
once  in  sense  of  '  permissive '),  <  L.  admissus, 
pp.  of  admitlere,  admit:  see  admit.]  Tending 
to  admit ;  having  the  nature  of  an  admission  ; 
containing  an  admission  or  acknowledgment. 
A  compliment  which  I*  al«ajt  hk 


Where  great  patricians  sliall  attend,  i 
1'  the  end  admire. 


And  I  sa»  the 


lio*"!  cS:,  i. ». 

3.  To  feel  pleasure;  be  pleased:  as,  I  ahould 
admire  to  go.    [Colloq.,  U.  8.) 
admiredt  ,ad-mird'),  p.  a.  Regarded  with  won- 
der; wonderful;  astonishing. 

Vlt^mast'ls^iTrVdisorJer''  '"^rt^Jsht^uTill*?' 

admirer  (ad-mir'6r),  it.    One  who 
apecillcjilly.  ono  who  pays  court  to  or  m 
his  admiration  of  a  woman  ;  a  lover. 

For  fear  of  Lucia  »  escape,  the  mother  is  ...  c 
attended  by  a  rival  that  explains  her  age,  and  draws  ol 
the  eyes  of  her  iirfmjrers.  TatUr,  No.  asx 

admiringly  (ad-mir'lng-li>,  adr.  In  an  admir- 
ing manner ;  with  admiration  ;  in  the  manner 
of  an  Hdmirvr. 


axlmiasory  (ad-mis'o-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *admi»- 
tortus,  <  adminaor,  one  who  grants  or  allows, 
<  admitlere,  pp.  admits**,  admit:  sec  admit.] 
Oranting  admittance ;  admitting. 

admit  (ad-roit'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  admitted,  ppr. 
admitting.  [<  ME.  admitten,  amitten,  flinyffrw,  < 
OF.  admettre,  amettre,  <  L.  «<JmiffcTr.  lit.  send 
to,  <  <1<I,  to,  +  millere,  send :  see  missi/c.]  L 
fraiw.  1.  To  suffer  to  enter;  grant  or  afford 
entrance  to:  as,  to  admit  a  student  into  col- 
lege; windows  admit  light  and  air;  to  ai'iniif  a 
serious  thought  into  the  mind. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.    Wil*n,  I.  Allegro,  1.  38. 
O,  I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your  true 
constancy:  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  Hi.  4. 

2.  To  give  right  or  means  of  entrance  to :  as, 
a  ticket  admit*  one  into  a  theater;  this  key 
will  admit  you  to  the  garden.— 8.  To  permit  to 
exercise  a  certain  function;  grant  power  to 
hold  a  certain  office:  as,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  to  admit  a  man  to  the  ministry. —  4.  To 
have  capacity  for  the  admission  of  at  one  time: 
as,  this  passage  admit*  two  abreast. — S.  To 
grant  in  argument;  receive  as  truo;  concede; 
allow:  as,  the  argument  or  fact  is  admitted. 


admissibility  (ad-mis-i-biri-ti)[_s.    [<  admis- 
sible, after  P.  arfu 
being  admissible. 


fVe 


quality  of 


admissible  (ad-rais'i-bl),  a.  [<  F.  admissible, 
<  ML.  admuudfrilw,  <  L.  admigntis,  pp.  of  admit- 
lere, sdmit :  see  mimif.]  1.  Capable  or  worthy 
of  being  admitted  or  suffered  to  enter. 

They  were  admtejihte  u>  political  and  military  emplor 

*"  lg.,  vl. 


4.  An  object  of 
only  in  the  phrase  the 

He  was  the  admiration  «/  all  the  iiesTroe*. 

Irrin:/,  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Hote  of  admiration,  an  exclamation-point  C)i— To  ad- 
miration. In  a  very  excellent  or  admirable  manner;  In  a 
manner  to  elicit  admiration. 

Tbcy  have  cnrioiu  straw  works  among  the  niinnt,  even 
to  admiration.  Evelyn,  Ulary.  March  S3,  lota. 

|He|  .  .  .  moulded  heanls  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Parts  to 
admiration,  by  tlie  dint  ol  natural  genius  merely. 

J.amb,  tild  Benchers. 

admlratlTe  (ad'mi-r*-tiv),  a.  and  m.  I,  a.  Ex- 
]ires»ting  admiral  ion  or  wonder.  [Rare.] 

U.t  n.  The  point  of  exclamation  or  admira- 
tion (!). 

admiratively  (ad'mi-ra-tiv-li),  adr.  In  an  ad- 
mirative  manner;  admiringly.  [Rare.] 

admire  (ad-mir'),  r.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  admireel, 
ppr.  admirinq.  [<  F.  urfmirrr.  OF.  admirer,  ear- 
lier amirtr,  =  Sp.  Pg.  admirar  =  It.  ammirarr, 
<  L.  admirari,  wonder  at,  <  ad,  at,  +  iwimrt 
(for  **iofi>fin'),  wonder.  =  Or.  um;I«i>  (for  *eu(i- 
idv).  smile,  —  Skt.  -J  ami.  smile:  ef.  smile, 
smirk.]  L  trans.  1.  To  regard  with  wonder  or 
surfirise;  wonder  or  marvel  at:  formerly  used 
literally,  but  now  chiefly  in  an  ironical  or  sair- 
castie  sense,  with  reference  to  meaning  J:  us, 
I  admire  your  audacity. 

Neither  is  It  to  lie  admired  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise 
as  well  as  a  valiant  prince,  should  lie  pleased  to  have  the 
grcutest  wit  of  tlltw:  times  in  his  Interests. 

l/ryden,  Vnt.  to 
One  ha^l1y  knoa  s  whether  nw»*t  to  admire  Uie 
Ity  of  9'icti  ii  devrsdslion  *tr  li>  detest  its  irnilt. 

t'arrar.  Msrlli.  Sermons,  iv.  ;Wl 

2.  To  reganl  with  wonder  mingled  with  ap- 
probation, esteem,  reverence,  or  MtTeetion ;  f.^el 
for;  tuke  pleasure  in  " 


2.  That  may  be  allowed  or  conceded ;  allow- 
able :  as,  your  pro)K>sals  are  not  admi«*ildr. — 

3.  In  fair,  capable  of  being  considered  in  reach- 
ing a  decision :  used  of  evidence  offered  in  a 
judicial  investigation. 

No  confession  is  admissiUe  when  made  in  terror- 

I-hMiy,  Speeches,  p.  91). 

&dllT]Jl8ibleness(ad-mis'i-bl-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  admissible  or  allowable. 

fvdmlffflMy  (ad-mis'i-bli),  arlr.  In  an  admis- 
sible manner;  go  as  to  be  admitted,  entertain- 
ed, or  allowed. 

admission  (ad-mish'on),  n.  [<ME.  admitssUm, 
<L.  admisski(n-).  <  tidmissMs,  pp.  of  admitlere, 
admit :  see  admit.]  1.  The  act  of  admitting  or 
allowing  to  enter ;  the  state  of  being  admitted ; 
entrance  afforded  by  permission,  by  provision 
or  existence  of  means,  or  bv  the  removal  of  ob- 
stacles: as,  the  admission  ni  aliens  into  a  coun- 
try; the  udmistwH  of  light  into  a  room  by  a 
window  or  by  opening  the 

Some  minds  seem  well  glazed  by 
mission  of  knowledge. 

Ueorvje  Eliot,  Theophrastus  Such,  p.  SI. 

2.  Admittance;  power  or  permission  to  enter; 
entrance ;  access ;  power  to  approach :  as,  to 
grant  a  person  admission. 

I  .  .  .  applied  to  one  of  the  vergers  tor  ndmisnini  to 
the  library.  lrvitvj.  Mutability  of  Liu 

3.  The  price  paid  for  entrance ;  admission  fee : 
as,  the  ailmixswn  was  one  dollar.— 4.  Jiceies,; 
«i)  In  the  Church  of  England,  an  act  »f  a 
bishop  accepting  a  candidate  presented  to  a 
benehce.  (b)  In  the  I'resbyterian  churches, 
especially  in  Hcotland,  a  similar  official  act  of 
a  presbytery  admitting  a  minister  to  his  church, 
— 5.  The  act  of  expressing  assent  to  an  urgu- 
ment  or  proposition,  especially  one  urged  by 
an  opponent  or  sdversary;  hence,  a  point  or 
statement  admitted;  concession;  allowance: 
as,  this  admission  lost  him  the  argument.— 8. 
Acknowledgment;  confession  of  a  charge,  an 
error,  or  a  c  rime  :  as,  he  made  fidl  admission  of 
his  guilt. 

Maggie  ha<l  no  sooner  uttered  this  entreaty  than  she 

was  wretched  St  the  ddnoVsiVot  it  implied. 

tjeufw  Kind.  Mill  ..n  the  Hois,  ll  «. 

7.  In  late:  ia)  A  voluntary  acknowledgment 
that  something  is  true.  Admissions  In  »n  action 
may  he  tu»le  by  i  |Kirt)  to  it  or  by  ht»  attorney.  ><•  wrll- 
ing  or  in  open  curt  inher  a.lniiisui4is.  whether  by  word 


It  was  admitted  that  the  heavy  expenditure  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  late  troubles  justified  the  king  In 
asking  some  further  supply.      Maeavlay,  Xliat.  Eng.,  vi. 
It  la  so  hard  for  shrewdness  to  admit 
folly  reean*  no  harm  when  she  calls  Mack  white ! 

Bnm-ning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  30. 

6.  To  permit,  grant,  allow,  or  be  capable  of: 
as,  the  words  do  not  admit  snch  a  construction. 
See  II. — 7.  To  acknowledge;  own;  confess: 
as,  he  affmiftvd  his  guilt. -tyn.  J^*,  Ad- 

mil,  C'en/ras,  eU:.  (see  acrnoirferfye) ;  to  let  ill.  receive,  take 

In. 

JX  intrans.  To  give  warrant  or  allowance ; 
grant  opportunity  or  permission:  with  of:  as, 
do  not.,.**,.  «/ this;  the  text 


.  I*a 

with  levity,  but  It  cannot  ao  be  dispmed  of. 

u.  Walden.  p.  SS, 
oj  no  reply,  ia  the 
time. 
Kmereon,  I'lult*. 

admittabl*  (ad-mit'a-blV  a.  T<  nrfisji'l  +  -able. 
Vf.  admissible.  ]  Ca|iab!'.'  of  being  admitted  oral- 
lowed.  Sometimes  spelled  admitlUde.  [Rare.l 

admittance  (ad-mit'ans).  is.  [<  admit  +  -anee.) 
1.  The  act  of  admitting. —  2.  Permission  to 
enter:  the  power  or  right  of  entrance ;  hence, 
actual  entrance :  as,  he  gained  arfmt'fftiNOf  into 
the  church. 

|ltacon*t  philosophy]  found  no  difficulty  In  gaining  ltd- 
inirraftre,  without  a  contest,  tnto  every  nnncrstanding 
fitted  .  .  .  to  receive  her.  Mtimttuiy,  Lord  llacon. 

3t.  Concession;  admission;  allowance:  aa,  the 
admillanee  of  an  argument. — 4t.  The  custom 
or  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  society 
of  the  great. 

sir  John,  .  .  .  yon  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
lug.  .     .  of  great  odini'iimee.   .SAsUr..  M.  W.  of  W.,  II.  i. 

8.  In  laic,  the  giving  possession  of  a  copyhold 
estate.  -  Syn.  1  and  J,  Admittance.  Admiuion,  Intro- 
duction, initiation,  reception,  welcome,  aceeaa.  In  the 
separation  of  fldMitrnrMC*  alio  isdfjiisn'on,  the  latter  has 
taken  the  fiirnrative  senses,  wldle  not  yet  wholly 
doning  to  the  former  tile  literal  ouca  Hence  in  its  ft. 
live  use  ifdMisnioi  lias  meanlntrs  tlist  ifdnorfam-e  has  i 
When  admuviun  has  the  literal  meaning,  its  use  Is  u 
ally  lToader,  having  li-«s  di-flnitenru  with  res|ie<-t  to  place. 
No  tbfiNiffiiiiee  except  tlinmgh  the  omee  ;  admisfion  to 
tile  bartH  .r  ;  -id mission  to  the  peerage  ;  he  gave  no  admu- 
sioii  to  unkind  thought*  :  infooseioii  of  a  fault,  perhaps 
fid»o*noii  Implies  somewhat  more  of  aehrtlon  or  Jiiilg- 
ment  passcvl  vi|H>ii  the  person  admitted  :  as,  itifoo>#ti>M  to 
society. 

He  fthe  travelerl  must  obtain  admittnnee  to  the  eonviv- 


ial  ublc  an.1  the  dome",  b.-iith 
When  once  love  plea.b  ndn 
In  spite  of  all  tile  virtue  w. 

The  woman  who  dctiU-rate 


Nartlulay, 


Adli, 


It  is  to  M.  CuLrot  thst  I  was 
o  thr  French  archives. 


,  Calo,  Iv.  1. 
obliged  lor  il'foiissiV'is 
/iii.eni/f,  Hist.  Const.,  I'ref. 

admittatnr  (nd-mi-ta'tt'T),  n.  [Ii.,  let  him  be 
admitted.  .Id  pern,  sing,  pres.  snbj.  jiass.  of 
<ir/»ii(f<rr,  admit :  see  admit.]    A  certificate  of 
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admission  to  membership  in  a  university  or 
college. 

•dmlttodly  (ad-mit'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  acknow- 
ledged manner;  confessedly. 

The  Influence  of  ocean-currents  Id  the  distribution  of 
hat  over  the  eurfnee  ot  the  globe  would  (till  be  admit 
train  erroneous.  J.  Croti,  Cttmale  and  T)m*,  p.  5i 

admittendo  clerico  (ad-mi-t«n'd6  kler'i-kd). 
[ML.,  for  admitting  a  clerk  (clergyman):  L.  ad- 
miltrndo,  abl.  of  admittcwlu/i,  gerund  of  admit • 
ten.  admit:  see  admit ;  ML.  cl«ri<x>,  abl.  of  Heri- 
nut,  a  clerk:  see  eterk.]  An  old  English  wnt, 
issued  to  the  bishop  instead  of  to  the  sheriff  as 
in  ordinary  actions,  to  enforce  a  judgment  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  the  crown  to  make  a  pre- 
sentation to  a  benefice. 

adnittendo  in  socium  i  ad-mi-ten 'd6  in  s6'- 
■hi-um).  [ML.,  for  admitting  as  an  associate : 
L.  admittciulv  see  above ;  in,  to,  as;  todum,  aco. 
of  aoctw,  a  fellow,  associate:  see  social.]  An 
old  English  writ  addressed  to  justices  of  assize 
requiring  them  to  associate  with  themselves 
other  designated  persons,  commonly  knights  of 
the  county,  in  holding  assizes  at  the  circuit. 

adfldtter  (nd-mil'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
a-lmits. 

admittible  (ad-mit'i-bl),  a.  [<  admit  +  -ibte: 
see  -able,  -ible.]    Same  as  admittabte. 

adoix  (ad-mika'),  r.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  admixed 
and  admixt,  ppr.  admixing.  [First  m  p.  a.  <id- 
mixed,  prop,  admixt,  of  L.  origin,  <  admixtut,  pp. 
of  admuetre,  mix  with,  <  ad,  to.  +  miseere  =  AS. 
miteam,  E.  mix.  q.  v.]  To  mingle  with  some- 
thing else ;  add  to  something  else.   See  mix. 

The  small  quantities  at  alkalies  present  [In  the  topaz) 
mar  be  attributed  either  to  admiad  Impurity,  orlou 
in.-ij.leai  alteration.  Amir.  Jw.&i.Mm.,  XXIX. SB1. 

admixtioot  (ad-miks'chon),  n.  [<  L.  admix- 
tio(n-).  < admiseere,  pp.  uvtmigftur,  mix  with:  see 
admix.]  The  act  of  mingling  or  admixing;  a 
mingling  of  different  substances ;  the  addition 
of  an  ingredient ;  admixture. 

All  mrtala  may  he  calcined  by  strong  wa|«n,  or  by  ad- 
■ufm  ot  islt,  sulphur,  ami  mercury.  Bacon. 

admixt  ore  (ad-mlks't^r),  n.  [<  L.  admiring, 
pp. of  admiseere,  mix  with:  see  arfmir  and  mix- 
ture.] 1.  The  act  of  mingling  or  mixing;  the 
state  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

When  *  metallic  vapour  ie  euhjected  to  admixture  with 
mother  gaa  or  vapour,  or  to  redu^i  pr.-MUT.-,  iu»)K-czniin 
becomes  eUupJined.     J.  .V.  Uekyr,  HpecL  Anal.,  p.  1M. 

8.  That  which  is  mingled  or  formed  by  min- 
gling: a  compound  made  by  mixture. — 3.  An 
ingredient  different  in  kind  from  that  which 
rives  a  mixture  its  principal  properties.— 4. 
In  general,  anything  added;  especially,  any 
alien  element  or  ingredient. 

ad  modum  (ad  mo'duin).  [L. ;  lit,  to  tho  way, 
mode,  means,  manner:  ad.  to;  modum,  aec.  of 
iwkIm;  see  mode.]  In  the  manner;  in  such 
way.  or  to  such  effect ;  as ;  like. 

admonish  (ad-mon'ish),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  admon- 
yssken.  «wowyc«aen,  -<*ghen,  -turn,  etc.,  earlier 
and  prop.  amonesten,  -isten  (adm-  for  am-  in 
imitation  of  the  L.  original,  and  -ish  for  -est  in 
imitation  of  Terbs  in  -itHfl),  <  OF.  amonester 
(F.  admonester),  advise,  <  ML.  'admonutare.  a 
corruption  of  admonitart,  freq.  of  L.  admonert, 
pp.  atlmonitvs,  advise, <  ad,  to,  +  moaere,  advise, 
warn:  see  moni**,  monition.]  1.  To  notify  of 
or  reprove  for  a  fault ;  reprove  with  mildness. 

Count  bin  do*  aa  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  a*  a 
brother.  iThea.  IIL  IS. 

2.  To  counsel  against  something;  caution  or 
advise ;  exhort  j  warn. 
I  wsrnd  the*.  I 
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admonUhittgly  (ad-mon'lsh-ing-li),  adr. 
way  of  admonition ;  in  an  admonishing  t 
admonishment  (ad-iiton'iah-ment).  n. 
nition;  counsel;  warning.  [Rare.] 

When  was  my  lord  to  much  ungently  temper  d 
To  atop  his  ean  ag-ionti  ad monithmenll 
Inarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  light  to-day. 

SAaJr.,T.  and  C,  r.  i. 
Thy  grave  admenit&mmu  prevail  with  me. 

She*..  1  Hen.  VL,  U. 
admonition  (ad-m^-nish'on).  n.  [<  ME.  awoni- 
eion,  -oun,  <  OF.  amonition,  later  admonition,  < 
L.  admonitio(n-),  <  admoncre,  advise,  admonish: 
see  atlmonMi.]  1.  The  act,  or  an  act,  of  ad- 
monishing; counsel  or  advice;  gentle  reproof ; 
instruction  in  duties;  caution;  direction. 

Now  all  these  tliitur<  liappem  >l  antoUirmror«naampln: 
and  tbey  are  written  fur  our  Admonition.       1  Cur.  z.  II. 
tie  teams  the  look  of  things,  sad  nooo  Ui«  leas 
for  admonition*  from  the  hunger-pinch. 

Browning,  Krs  Llppo  JJppL 

S.  Eeelcs.,  public  or  private  reproof  to  reclaim 
an  offender :  the  first  step  in  church  discipline, 
followed,  when  unheeded,  by  suspension  or  ex- 
communication. **8yn.  Admonition.  Senrrhrnriim.  Hr 
proof.  Monition,  Censvrt,  Htyrvuek,  ttemuu,  Jtemimttmt, 
"  ance,  expuetulatiou.  warning,  auggntina,  hint, 
il  In  lluj  primary  and  alinoat  Inrarlable  ariue, 
unto/  are  bestowed  upon 
lefectlre.  Ccnaurr  and  rrprt- 
addn  «,-,l  dlrn  tly  to  the  per- 
I :  the  utterances  ezpreaaed  by  the  other  words 
are  always  ki  uddreaaed.  Admonition  la  caution  or  warn- 
ing with  reference  to  fntore  eoodnct;  it  la  often  Jku.  ,1 
upon  paat  failures :  aa,  admonition  not  to  repeat  a  fault. 
It  la  oilcn  >n  ifflclal  act.  aa  of  the  authorities  ol  achurch, 
•chool,  or  college.  Montt  ion  b  a  anftcr  word,  and  i>  moetly 
confined  to  suiijecttve  promptings  or  warnings :  as,  the 
monition*  of  conscience  or  of  reason.  The  other  wonts 
are  wholly  retrospective.  Atpreamiaian  may  be  the  mild- 
est of  them,  or  may  be  strengthened  by  an  adjective :  as, 
the  severest  rtprtntntlmi.  It  Is  unofficial,  and  may  de- 
note the  act  ot  an  (X|usl.  Rrnreaf  Is  the  act  ot  s  tupvrtor 
or  elder,  an  authoritative  and  personal  censor*.  Ctntnrt 
is  ontavoraMe  Judgment,  generally  severe,  possibly  olBctal. 
ttfyrvasn  is  censure  with  i>pprol>rlujn ;  It  Is  used  chiefly  as 
a  relief  to  excited  feelings,  and  Is  Intended  to  humiliate 

icand 


primary  and  i 
admonition,  rryrehrnnon,  and  ravn 
t --i.ru lu..t  which  la  morally  defectirr 
Aeiwion  may  or  may  n  il  \»-  aildn-M 


but'Sii  rr  wlf- 


It  Implies  feeling,  like  rrprvocA, 
Hrrnr<M<nl  i>Uif  net  of  asnperlur, 


,  more  self-contruL 
is  severe,  and  It  often  olbcUl  and  public  as  a  form  of 
slty :  an,  eenlenced  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  hie  com- 
manding olBcrr  In  the  prssence  of  the  regiment,  (Bee  the 
discrimination  of  correapondltig  verbs  under  ornnre,  r.) 

A  man  that  Is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  ad- 
monition, reject.  Tit.  IIL  In. 

The  srfiiweitiMU,  fraternal  or  parental,  of  hi*  fellow- 
rbrtiUans,  or  the  governon  of  the  church,  then  more  pub- 
lic rrprvAeiuwna.  Hammond. 

•  rrpnof  who  merit  praise. 
Pop*,  Eaaay  on  Crltleleni,  1.  Ma. 


grown  to. 


linn  Nature  yields, 
I.r«-.i4  %lone  we  live. 


That  not  t 


The  pain  of  a  little  ornmrt,  even  when  It  Is  unfounded, 
is  more  acute  than  the  pleasure  of  much  praise. 

Jtfcrmtn,  Correapoudenoe,  II.  Ssu. 

Dl 
and  I. 

to  publk  and  private  advantage. 

H.  Sftnorr.  Prtn.  of  rsyclwl.,  t  SSd. 


ead  of  mirvacA,  both  by  cliecklng  cowardice  In  battle 
liy  restrabdng  initbehariuur  In  social  life,  has  tended 


My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rtbutt  you  give  It 


Shot.,  Cor.,  II.  1 
Inquires  bow  such  an  one  a  wife,  or 
mother,  or  son,  or  father  dofea),  whom  1m  does  not  ace  at 
i  understood 


The  knight  . 
Kitbcr,  or  son, 
church ;  which  la 


,  p.  l.  iz.  mi. 

■  ami  prospects  waste 
i  not  to  roam. 

O-ayrr,  The  ^hribliery. 

i  ,  guide, 
i  that  admonith  me. 

,  1  Hen.  VI.,  r.  .1, 
Moaee  was  admanliotd  ot  God  when  he  was  about  to 
make  Ibe  Uhrrnaclc.  Heb.  rlii.  5. 

This  view,  which  admouiaha*  tor  where  the  sources  of 
wtadnm  and  power  lie.  carries  upon  its  face  the  highest 
rerlincale  of  truth.  Bmermn,  Nature. 

4.  To  inform;  acqnaint  with;  notify;  remind; 
recall  or  incite  to  duty. 

The  angel  bright. 
Err  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  vieage  turn VI. 
Admonuli  d  by  hb  ear.  Jf  Man.  P.  L.,  IIL  fttT. 

rmi  Maggie  stood,  right  aslr  astonleh'd, 
Till  by  the  heel  and  hand  aduivnuA'd. 

Burn*.  Tsni  o'  shantcr. 

admonigher  rnd-rnon'ish-er),  n.  One  who  re- 
proves or  counsels. 

fit 

lot  Al 


aa  a  secret  reprimand  to  the 
jtddleen,  Spectator. 

(ad-mv-nlsh'on-er),  n.  [For- 
merly also  admonuhiontr ;  <  admtmifion  +  -<rl.] 
An  admonisher;  a  ditrpenser  of  admonitions; 
specifically,  an  Admonitionist  (which  see). 
Bah*. 

Admonitionist  (ad-mf-nisb'on-ist),  n.  [<  ad- 
monition *t*  -fof.l  A  name  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Thomas  Cartwright,  two  of  whom  in  1372 
published  ''An  Admonition  to  Parliament,  "fol- 
lowed by  a  second  one  by  himself,  strongly  ad- 
vocating ehureh  government  by  presbyters  as 
opposed  to  bishops,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  tho  state. 

admontti*"e  (ad-mon'i-tlv),  a.  [<  L.  admonitut-, 
pp.  of  admonert :  boo  admonitJt.]  Containing 
admonition.  [Hare.] 

cmlilrm.i. 


itarmir,  tVorks,  II.  zzrl. 
admonitor  (ad-mon'i-tor),  n.    [L.,  (.admonert 
Vn  admonisher ;  a  monitor. 


a  very  faithful  and  wry 

p. 


see  admonish.]  An 

Com 

prudent  admonitor.         Shtml-jnt,  Easaye  (17*3), 
admonitorlal  (ad-tuon-i-to'ri^il).  o.  [<  admoni- 
tory +  -at.]   Reproving;  admonishing:  having 
the  manner  of  an  admonitor;  admonitory. 

Mies  IV*  .  ,  .  had  acquired  sn  admomtr.rial  Umr.  and 
a  habit  of  Improving  passing  occsaU'nA. 

ttoMn*.  Uombry  and  Kon.  II. 

(Bd-mon'i-to-ri-li),  adv.    In  an 
or  reproof. 


/>ryden.  larlj/te. 


ado 

admonitory  (ad-mem'i-t^-ri),  a.  [<L.  as  it  'ad- 
monitorius ;  cf.  admoniforintn.  an  admonition.] 
Containing  admonition ;  tending  or  serving  to 
admonish:  as,  •'oduionitory  of  duty,"  j5orroir, 
Works,  I.  430. 
She  held  up  her  small  luml  with  an  >n4monitory  gesture. 

CAorfoUs  Brmlr,  Shniey,  is. 

admonitrix(ad-mon'l-triks).  n.;  pi.  uvfasontfrterg 
(ad-mon-i-tri'sei).  [L.,  fern,  of  admonitor, 
a.  t\]   A  female  admonitor;  a  moni trees.  A'. 

admortization  (ad-m6r-ti-za'sbon),  ».  Same 
as  amortization. 

admovwt  (ad-mov'),  r.  t.  [Earlier  amor*  (see 
amor**),  <  L.  admovtre,  move  to,  <  ad,  to,  + 
nrorcTe',  move :  see  more.]  To  move  (to);  bring 
(to):  as,  "admortd  unto  the  light,"  f^jtyrrJato, 
tr.  of  Erasmus,  1  John  ii.  8. 

admr.   A  contraction  of  admiMigrrator. 

avdmx.   A  contraction  of  adssiaitfnzfrix. 

adn&Bcenca  (ad-nas'ens),  n.  [<«dsyist*?af:  see 
-esop.]  Adliesion  of  parts  to  each  other  by  the 
whole  surface.    Sf/d.  Hoc.  Lex. 

adnaacent  (ad-nas'ent),  a.  [<  L.  adna*cen(t-)*, 
ppr.  of  adnanti,  usually  aonatci,  full  form  ad- 
ffnaaei,  grow  to,  (.  ad,  to,  +  'ffnatei,  usually  na*xi, 
grow,  be  born:  see  agnate  and  nosoraf.]  Grow- 
ing to  or  on  something  else. 

Moss,  which  Is  an  adnaaeent  plant. 

E refsn,  Sflva,  IL  rlt  t  S. 

adnata  (ad-ni'tf),  [NL.;  (1)  fem.  sing.,  (2) 
neut.  pi.  of  L.  odnafvg.-  see  adnate.]  1.  ting. 
Same  aa  fvascvj  adnata  (which  see,  under  tunioa). 
— 2.  pi.  In  awl.,  tegnmentary  appendages,  as 
hair  or  feathers,  or  other  covering 
superficially  attached  to  an  animal, 
.dnat*  (ad'nat),  a.   [<  L.  adnat**, 

see  adnateent,  and  eC  agnate.] 
In  yhusiol.  and  hot.,  eougeiii- 
tally  attached  or  grown  to- 
gether. See  adwarWMi.  Also 
roadnote,  coadnnate,  eoadn- 
nated,  and  consolidated  An- 
nate anther,  an  anther  that  la  at- 
tached for  its  whole  length  to  one 
aide  of  ita  filament, 
adnation  (ad-na'shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  adnato;  con- 
genital union  of  different  or- 
gans by  their  surfaces.  Spectncaity.  In  tor.,  the 
uidon  or  adhesion  of  different  circles  of  Inflorescence,  as 
the  calyx-tube  to  the  ovary,  In  distinction  fmm  caUmmcr, 
which  denotes  the  unioei  of  members  of  the  aame  circle 
only.   Abvo  called  eontotidation. 

ad  nanaeam  (ad  nt'sfgin).  [L. :  ad,  to;  nau- 
seam, ace.  of  nausea :  see  nausrvj.]  Literally, 
to  sickness ;  to  diagust ;  to  the  extent  of  excit- 
ing disgust,  especially  the  disgust  which  arises 
from  satiety  or  wearisome  repetition :  as,  state- 
ments or  complaints  re)teated  <id  awiautenm. 

adnerval  (ad-n^r'vnl),  a.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  +  ntr- 
r»g,  nerve.]  Moving  toward  the  nerve :  a  term 
npplied  to  olcotrioal  currents  passing  in  a  mus- 
cular fiber  toward  the  point  of  application  of 
a  nerve-fiber. 

adnexed  iad-nekst'),  a.  [<  L.  adnerus,  con- 
nected, +  -ed?.]  In  hot.,  annexed  or  connected : 
applied  to  the  gills  in  Agaricut  when  thuy  reach 
to  the  stem  but  are  not  adnato  to  it. 

adnominal  (ad-nom'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  aa  If  *ad- 
nominalis:  see  adnoun.J  In  gram.,  belonging 
to  or  qualifying  a  noon ;  adjectival. 

The  true  genitive  la  originally  srinemiMJ ;  that  Is.  Its 
primary  f  unction  I.  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  eubetanlive. 

Trans,  ^hwt.  PkitoL  Am..  XV.  7. 

i  (ad-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad- 
(«-),  agnominatio(n~),  equiv.  to  Or. 
iruy«»vj«a<Tio,  a  pun;  <  ad,  to,  +  nominal c,  name. 
<  nomen  (nomin-),  a  name.]  A  play  upon  words ; 
Tiarorintuasia. 

adnoun  (ad 'noun),  n.  [<  L.  ad  +  noun.  Cf. 
L.  ad  nomen,  usually  agnomen,  surname:  seo 
agnomen.]  In  gram. ,  an  adjective  or  attributive 
word;  an  adjunct  to  a  noun;  specifically,  ac- 
cording to  some  grammarians,  an  adjective 
used  substantively,  as  tho  good,  the  frwe.  and 
the  beautiful. 

ado  (a-da'),  it.,  orig.  inf.  [<  ME.  ado,  at  do. 
North,  dial,  equiv.  to  B.  to  do,  tho  prep,  at, 
Scaud.  at,  being  the  sign  of  the  inf.,  like  to  in 
literary  E.  From  the  use  of  this  inf.  in  phraseo 
like  much  ado,  little  ado,  more  ado,  i.  e.,  much 
to  do,  etc.,  ado  came  to  lie  regarded  ax  a  noun 
(  "fldVi,  or  greti-  bysyncswe,  sotlieitudo," 
Prompt.  Purv.,  p.  "I,  <iunlifiod  by  much,  little, 
more,  and  hence  later  gnat,  any,  etc.,  as  an 
<  OK.  ,t  /aire,  to  do,  a^o.] 


3,  Adtiasla  Slapblat, 


adj.  Cf.  nffmr,  < 
I.t  inf.  1.  To  do. 
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I  w«  hare  at  do. 

Twiwliy  MiifUHu,  p.  SJ7. 
>  every  day  with  b«u_ 

JfsnderiHe,  p.  IS* 

I  wonder  what  be  had  ado  In  appearing  to  me? 

J.  Uagg.  Tales  (1837),  II.  1M. 

2.  In  doing;  being  done. 


Ouly  an 
anything. 


that  rather  keeps  ado  than  dors 
KarU,  Microcosm.,  uvli,  i% 


H.  n.  Doing;  action ;  business ;  bustle ;  trou- 
ble; labor;  difficulty:  as,  to  persuade  one  with 
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Adonic  (a-don'ik),  a.  and  it.  [<  L.  aa  if  'Adoni- 
cus,  <  Ationu.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ado- 
nis. See  Adimit,  etymology.  -  Adonic  tom.  seelL 
II.  it.  An  Adonic  verse:  iso  called,  it  U  said, 
because  used  iu  gong*  sung  at  tbe  Adonia.  or 
festival  of  Adonis.  Itcoiislstsol  a dactyl  and  n 
dee  or  trochee-,  as  rard  jun'Htu*.  anil  on  aect'iiiit  til  iu 
animated  movement  U  adapted  to  tray  ami  llv>-ly  poetry. 
It  u  wldom  used  by  itaclf,  but  U  Joined  with  other  kludt 


Let  !  follow,  to  see  tbe  end  of  this  oaV 

Shot.,  T.  of  the  S..  v.  1. 
We  had  much  ado  to  lceepe  ourselves  above  water,  the 
billows  breaking  desperately  on  nor  veaael. 

i'eWyu,  Diary,  Sept  2S,  DM1. 
And  what  U  life,  that  we  should  moan  *  why  make  we 
such  ado  i  Tertnypon,  May  Queen.  Conelusion. 

-ado.  [Sp.  Pg.  -ado,  It.  -ato  =  F.  i,  <  L.  df us,  m. : 
see  -ate-1.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  the  Spanish 
masculine  form  of  -aoY1,  -afci.  as  in  renegado, 
desperado,  etc.  In  some  words  -ado  is  an  er- 
roneous fortn  of  -ada,  aa  in  bastinado.  See 
-add. 

adobe  (a-do'ba).  n.  and  a.  [Less  correctly 
adobi,  colloquially  shortened  to  dobic;  <  Sp. 
adobe,  an  unburut  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  < 
adi>bar,  daub,  plaster.  Cf.  daub.]  Li.  1.  The 
Mexican-Spanish  name  of  the  sun-dried  brick 
in  common  ubo  in  countries  of  small  rainfall 
and  of  inferior  civilization. 

ThU  b  a  desolate  town  of  two  thoiuand  inhaWUnta 
dwelling  in  low  <Ulapidated  buU  of  the  moat  common 
tmildlit;  material  in  the  Andes  —  adabt,  or  sun-dried  blocks 
of  mud  mingled  with  straw. 

J.  Qrlan.  Andea  and  Amazon,  p,  4C 

8.  Clay  or  soil  from  which  sun-dried  bricks  are 
made,  or  which  is  suitable  for  making  them. — 
3.  In  the  quicksilver-mines  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
a  brick  made  of  the  liner  ores  mixed  with  clay, 
for  more  convenient  handling  in  the  furnace.' 

II.  a.  1.  Built  or  made  of  adobes  or  sun- 
dried  bricks. — 2.  Suitable  for  making  sun- 
dried  bricks :  as,  an  adobe  soil. 

(ad-o-les'ens),  a.  [<  ME.  adoles- 
«,  <  OF.  adolescence,  <  1*.  adoleiKvutia,  usu- 
ally adufcsreNfirt,  <  adot**cen<,t-)s,  usually  adults- 
o™(<-)<,  young:  ace  aifo/c-swiif.]  The  state  of 
growing;  specifically,  youth,  or  the  period  of 
life  between  puberty  and  the  full  development 
of  the  frame,  extending  in  man  from  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  to  twenty-five,  and  in  wo- 
man  from  twelve  to  twenty-one :  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  young  of  the  human  race, 
adolescency  (ad-6-les'en-si).  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  adolescent  or  in  the  growing  age. 
adolescent  (ad-^-les'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  late 
ME.  adotescente,  n.,  <  OF.  adolescent,  <  L.  adoles- 
cen(t-)*,  usually  adule*cen(t-)s,  growing  up,  not 
yet  grown,  young,  a  youth,  prop.  ppr.  (aud  as 
such  prop,  written  adoleseen{t-)s)  of  adoUseerc, 
grow  up  (see  adult),  <  ad,  to,  +  olescere,  the  in- 
ceptive form  of  'olere,  grow,  <  alert,  nourish: 
see  aliment.]  L  a.  Growing  up;  advancing 
from  childhood  to  manhood  or  womanhood; 
youthful. 

School*,  unlets  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  txdefesrcitf  charge  Ukj  long. 

CoM7*T,  Tirocinium. 

II.  it.  One  who  is  growing  up ;  a  person  of 
either  sex  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

adolode  (ad'o-ldd),  11.  [<  Gr.  u-  priv.  +  &&M„ 
fraud  (see  dolt*,  deceit),  +  4&ic.  wav.]  An  ap- 
paratus for  detecting  fraud  in  distillation. 

Adonai  i ad-6-na'i  or  a-do'ni).  n.  [Iicb.  adonai, 
lit.  'my  lords,'  <  adon,  lord.  Of.  Adonis.]  A 
Hebrew  name  of  God,  reverentially  used  in 
reading  ns  a  substitute  for  the  "ineffable  name" 
JHVH,  that  is,  Jehovah.  See  Adonist  aud  Jt- 
korak. 

Adonean  (ad-v-ne'an).  a.  [<  L.  Adoneus,  <  Gr. 
ArWrior,  i  "AoLiif,  Adonis.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  Adonis:  as,  "fair  Adonean 
Venus,"  Fabcr. 

Adonia(a-d6'ni.j«>,  w. pi.  [L..  <Or.  'Ai!u»'ia,prop. 
neut.  pi.  of  adj.'  "AJuiior.  pertaining  to  H'Wif, 
Adonis.]  A  festival  of  two  days'  duration 
(properly,  the  rites  performed  during  the  fes- 
tival), anciently  celebrated  by  women  in  honor 
of  Adonis,  among  the  Phenicians  and  Greeks. 
Tilt-  first  day  WM  >|>eat  in  inonndnB  and  lanirntatiim.  mill 
tbe  aeonul  in  lra»tln«and  inerrynuutiiu.  <>.aiinem.iraliii|j 
tbu  periodical  denth  and  return  to  life  of  Adonia,  pencil 
fyina  tlie  alternation  of  the  lean  mi  and  tile  productire 
f.'TL-ei  in  nntnre. 

Adoniao  (a-dd'ni-an),  a.    Same  as  Adonic. 
L)arredii  ,  .  .  mint  ha»e  done  vwdinee  U>  hi«  geidu*  in 
wlmh  he^U  Eo- 


■f  verw.  It  It  aald  to  have  been  ifeviaeil  l>y 
Adonll  (a-dd'nis),  it.  [<  L.  Adonis,  <  Gr.  '\iut  ir, 
also  "AAuV,  in  mvth.,  a  favorite  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus);  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  the 
son  of  Tholus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Myrrha  or  Smyrna.  He  waB  killed  by  a 
wild  boar,  but  was  permitted  by  Zeus  to  ]miks 
four  months  every  year  in  the"  lower  world, 
four  with  Aiihrodite,  and  four  where  ho  chose. 
The  name,  like  the  myth,  is  of  Phenician  ori- 
gin, akin  to  Ileb.  adon,  lord  :  see  Adonai.]  1. 
A  beau ;  a  dandy ;  an  exquisite :  as,  he  is  quite 
an  Adonis. —  2,  In  bat.,  a  genus  of  European 
plants  belonging  (o  the  natural  order  JlanuHcu- 


Uxcra*.    In  the  com-adont*.  or  pbeaaant  "-eye.  a.  aututn- 
iMifu,  the  petali  are  bright  w-arlet.  and  an?  conatderrHl  aa 
embii'iuatlo&l  of  the  bbmtl  of  Adonia,  from  which  tbe 
plant  it  fabled  to  have  mning. 
3t.  [/.  c]  A  kind  of  wig  formerly  worn. 
He  put*  on  a  fine  flowing  ad»ni*  i>r  white  periwig 

K.  (irant,  "plrlt.  (lultote,  IlL  lix. 


(a-do'nist.i,  n.  [<  Ileb.  adondi  (boo 
Adonai)  +  -int.]  One  who  maintained  that  the 
vowel-points  ordinarily  writteu  under  the  con- 
sonantsof  the  Hebrew  word  JHVH  (pronounced 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  except  among  the 
Jews,  Jtkorak)  ore  not  the  natural  points  be- 
longing to  that  word,  but  are  vowel-points  be- 
longing to  the  words  Adonai  and  Elokim  ;  these 
words  are  substituted  in  reading  by  the  Jews 
for  the  name  JHVH,  a  name  which  they  are 
forbidden  to  utter,  and  the  true  pronunciation 
of  which  is  lost.  Tho»e  persons  who  held  tho 
opposite  view  were  tcrniod  Jtkorists. 
adonlZo  (nd'o-uiz),  r.  f.  [=  F.  adoniscr;  < 
Adonis,  q.  v.,  -K  •ue.l  To  make  beautiful  or  at- 
tractive; adorn  one's  self  with  the  view  of  at- 
tracting admiration :  said  only  of  men.  [Kare.] 
I  employed  three  good  hours  at  least  In  adjusting  and 
odoatriny  myself.         Snujlttr,  tr.  ot  Oil  Bias,  III.  <l». 

adoorst  (a-dorz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  [A  reduced 
form  of  both  of  doors  and  at  doors,  as  in  the 
phrases  otif  of  doors,  out  o'  doors,  fortk  a  doors, 
and  fit  a  doors,  in  at  doors:  see  a-3,  a",  and 
door.]   At  doors;  at  the  door. 

If  I  net  In  a-door,,  not  t^rx.wer  o"  tlT  country, 

FUte ktr  ami  SkirL*.  Xlglit  Walker.  v.  1. 
adopt  (a-dopf),  r.  [<  F.  adopter,  <  L.  adoptare, 
adopt,  choose,  <  ad,  to.  +  optarc,  wish  :  see  oy>- 
fafiYf.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  choose  for  or  take  to 
one's  self ;  make  one's  own  by  selection  or  as- 
sent ;  receive  or  agree  to  as  a  personal  belong- 
ing or  opinion :  as,  to  a<i«n»  a  name  or  an  idea; 
an  adopted  citizun  or  country ;  the  meeting 
adopted  the  resolution. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir? 

Ukak..  3  lien.  VI.,  I.  1. 
I  hare  a<U,ptM  tlte  tloiuan  sentiment,  that  It  ll  more 
honourable  to  save  aclllien  than  b>  kill  an  enemy. 

Ju«««yti,  Pref.  toShak. 
Men  resist  the  condualon  In  tbe  morning,  l«it  ndayt 
It  as  the  evening  wears  on,  that  temper  prevails  over 
everything  of  time,  place,  and  condition. 

Kiturtfm,  F.vpcrtrlloe, 

2.  Specifically,  to  admit  Into  u  relation  of  af- 
filiation ;  confer  the  rights  or  prmleges  of  kin- 
ship upon,  us  one  who  is  not  naturally  related 
or  connected  ;  especially,  to  receive  and  treat 
as  a  child  or  member  of  one's  family,  etc.:  os, 
the  orphans  were  adoptnl  by  friends.  See  adop- 
tion, 2. — 3.  To  take  or  receive  into  any  kind  of 
new  relationship:  as,  to  adopt  a  person 
heir,  or  as  n  friend,  guide,  or  example. 


adorable 

adoptant  (a-dop'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.'adoptaaf, 
<L.  adoptan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adoptare:  see  adopt.] 
L  Adopting. 
II,  n.  One  who  adopts  a  child  or  thing  as  his 

own. 

adoptatet  (a-dop'tat),  r.  f.   [<  L.  adoptatut,  pp. 

of  adoptare :  see  adopt.]    To  adopt, 
adopt&tive  (a^lop'ta-tiv),  a.    [<  L.  adoptatut, 

pp.  of  adoptare  (see  adopt),  +  -ire.]    Same  as 

adoptive.  [Rare.] 

adopted lyt  i  a-dop'ted-li),  ao"r.   By  adoption. 
Lurio.  Is  site  your  cousin? 

/soft.  AdoiAfih.  as  sclbool-maids  change  their  luunr* 

Skat.,  M.  (or  M..  1.  5. 
adopter  (a-dop'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
adopts. 

adoptian  (a-dop'shan),  a.    [<  ML.  Adoptiani, 
the  adoptian  heretics,  irreg.  <  L.  adoptare  : 
adopt.]    In  tMeol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  i' 
trine  of  adoption. —  Adoptian  controversy.  See 

eldopiiollitm. 

adoptianitm  (a-dop'shau-izm).  ».  [<  adoption 
+  -ism.]    Same  as  adoptionism . 

Tbe  recantation  wiu  probably  Insincere,  for  on  return- 
ing to  Ills  diocese  lie  |  Kclit,  bislbop  of  rrgelj  taught  ildop- 
ItaNumt  as  liefore.  Bnl..  I.  103. 

adoptlanist  (a-dop'shnn-lft ),  n,  [<  adoptian  + 
-ist.]    Same  as  adoptivmtt. 

It  «aa  under  this  pontificate  [Leo  III.]  that  Felix  ut 
t'rgel,  tbe  ad»ptinniH,  was  anatbemati2eil  by  a  hViman 
synod.  i'ltcyc.  Urit.,  XIV.  «<tf. 

adoption  (a-dop'shon).  n.  [<  L.  adoptio{n-),  a 
shorter  form  of  tuliipUiltoiH-),  (.adoptare,  adopt: 
see  adopt.]  1.  The  act  of  adopting  or  taking 
as  one's  own ;  a  choosing  for  use,  or  by  way  of 
preference  or  approval;  assumption:  formal 
acceptance :  as,  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive 
dress;  he  favored  the  adoption  of  the  bill;  the 
adoption  of  a  new  word  into  a  language. 

The  adaption  of  vice  has  ruined  ten  times  more  young 
men  than  natural  Inclinations.  Lord  t'twetetfieta. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  into  nn  affiliated  relation: 
admission  to  some  or  all  of  the  privileges  ox 
natural  kinship  or  membership :  as,  the  adoption 
of  a  child ;  adoption  into  a  tribe ;  a  son  by  adop- 
tion, simple  adoption  of  n  child  eiteuds  only  to  his 
treatment  as  a  member  of  tbe  household  ;  legal  adoption 
may  confer  upon  lain  any  or  all  of  tbe  rbrlils  of  actual  re- 
latioiuhip.  fn  the  absence  of  any  legally  assumed  obli- 
gation, an  adopted  child  Is  not  In  law  deemed  a  relativ* 
of  the  adopting  parent,  and  does  not  inherit  as  such,  and 
the  adopting  parent  acquires  no  other  authority  than  that 
'  affection  or  tbe  consent  of  the  natural  | 


give.  The  civil  or  statute  taws  of  most  countries 
resuliiU  the  principles  of  legal  adaption  with  reference  to 
Its  limitation,  the  rights  of  natnral  heirs,  etc. 
3.  In  theol.,  that  act  of  divine  grace  by  which, 
through  Christ,  those  who  have  been  justified 
"  are  taken  into  the  number  and  enjoy  the  lib- 
erties and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God." 
IVest.  Con/,  of  Fatth,  xii. 
But  ye  have  received  tbe  Spirit  of  ado/rfioiijjrherehy  we 


L< 


nn.  is. 
+ 


cry',  Abba,  Fattu 

adoptlonal  (a-dop'shou-nl),  a. 
-a/.]    Relating  to  adoption. 

adopWonlaTJl  (a-dop'shon-izral,  it.  [<<i(fop<io« 
]  In  theol.,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
the  Sou  of  God  by  adoption  ouly.  it  uas  held 
Uiat.  as  the  son  of  David,  lie  had  simply  a  human  natura. 
fthich  afterward  by  an  act  of  adoption  became  united. 
Willi  tbe  divine  nature,  or  tbe  eternal  Word.  Tills  doc- 
trine, though  not  unknown  iu  the  early  church,  was  first 
distinctly  propounded  in  Spain  near  the  end  of  tbe  eighth 
century  by  Felix,  bishop  o(  t'rgel,  and  Fdipundus,  arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo.  It  was  opp,«ed  by  Alcuin,  and  con- 
demned by  three  councib.  at  itatbl»n  in  TK.  at  Fnmk- 
lort  in  7!H,  and  at  Aix  la  <'ha|ielle  aliout  TW.  Also  writ- 
ten ddnprxinisM. 

adoptionist  ia-dop'shon-ist).  n.  [<  adoption  + 
-inf.  ]  One  wt'io  holds 'the  doctrine  of  adoption- 
ism.  AL*o  written  adoptianist. 
adoptioua*  ( n-dop'shusy,  a.  [<  adoption  +  - 
Adoptive;  ado] 


as  an    ,?r  '"»''''«"".  <"*>>"<"».] 


Titus,  I  oni  lni'orr»imti-  in  F^mie, 
A  Roman  now  lufi^nt  happily. 

.S'Au*.,  Tit.  And  ,  I.  1 
Strangers  were  very  rarely  ndoptaf  into  a  right  of  prop, 
erty  in  clan  land  In  tlie  early  time. 

I).  IF.  /iu,*,  ticrman  LAnd-h^ddlns,  p  7% 

II,  intrans.  In  euchre,  to  play  with  the  suit 
turned  up  for  trumps :  a  privilege  of  the  dealer. 

adoptability  (u-dop-tii-bil'i-ti  I.  «.;  pi.  adopta- 
6ifiritM(-tizi.  The  state  of  l>eing  adoptable ;  the 
capability  of  being  adopted ;  that  which  ean  bo 
adopted  or  made  use  of :  ns,  "the  select  adopta- 
bilities,'' t  'arlule.  Past  and  Present.  II.  xvii. 

adoptable  (a-dop'ta-bll,  «.  [<  adopt  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  adopted  ;  fit  or  worthy  to  be 
adopted. 


Christendoms. 

ShAi.,  All  a  Well,  L  1. 

adoptive (a-dop'tiv),  a.  [< T« adoptitus.iadop- 
tarv  :  sec  adopt.]  1.  Fitted  fororgiveu  to  adopt- 
ing: as.  a  receptive  and  udoptire  language. — 2. 
Constituted  by  adoption ;  adopting  or  adopted : 
as.  an  adoptive  father  or  Son. —  3.  Assumeci :  as, 
••  adoptire.  and  cheerful  l>oldnesg,"  Milton,  Ref. 
in  Eng.,  i.  Adoptive  arms,  in  h<r.,  anus  which  the 
adopter  )>  i,l.hu«-.i  to  mnnthal  with  his  own,  as  tlse  condi- 
tion <>1  uni'1  Ihthnr  or  ,-»t«tr  left  him. 

adoptively  (a-dop'tiv-li).  adr.  In  an  adoptive 
manner;  by  wav  of  adoption. 

adorabilltry  in-'l'ir-a-hil  i-ti).  n.  [<  adorable: 
sec  -bil.ti,.]    The  qu  " 


quality  of  being  adorable. 


and  generally  a-iopted  set  of  adorable  (a-dor's-bl),  ft.  [<  F.  adorable,  <  L. 
ids,  Fast  and  Frwumi.  II,  xrti.    adorabilis,  i  adorarc,  adore :  «eo  ador,  1.]   1 .  De- 
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adorable 

maa-iing  adoration ;  worthy  of  being  adored ; 
worthy  of  divine  honor*. 

There  are  those  who  have  trcatct  the  hittory  of  Aura- 
ham  a»  an  ulrunumlcal  record,  ami  have  spoken  of  our 
#Lt„r,iV'  saviour  as  tlni  sun  ill  Aries. 

J.  II.  .VcK-uimi,  tiraia.  of  Aswnt,  p.  364. 

2.  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love  or  admiration:  us, 
.he  \-  nnndnniblf  creature;  an  adorable  statue. 


An  anclee!  Adfrsl.™  -l.mnn*  EpSw- 


■  po.ltto 

Hoe  extract. 


Adoration  of  the 


-<  atl..  .It,  .  puy  to  the  eucl 

If -nl  that  «u|w,-iii«  w.icshlp  which  U  due  loUod  alone." 
'ui  [,„t.  (i»»ii  p.  .til,  Religious  cvinimiinllies  of  wo- 
t-mi  f -jr  the  j~-r)*tvi%l  n*t"rntivH  «,/  fae  Hf**nl  mcr<%tnrnt 
l.-,  i,  fuun.lt.il  it  various  time.,  the  llr»l  by  Anne 
c«  Vu.ni.,.  mother  uf  I,.uls  Xiv.  Adoration  of  the 
aoea,  u  the  /{..«.  c»M.  ca.  iliat  part of  th.- 

V..1  rilday.  f.,|!„wing  the  prayer..  In  which  Ihf  ensw  l. 

mI."  hi 'rknrjr  and  people 

,  at 


Adoration  of  the  hoat,  in  the  M-h-brati.m  ,  ( the 

U«  utrnl  worship  paid  by  the  congregation  kneel! 
iberkvaibin  of  the  h..«t.  See  ».«■!■  -  Adoration  i 
POpe,  a  mark  .,(  homage  ,,al.l  to  the  pope  Imnic. 
after  hi.  cle-tlon.  by  kissing  the  golden  cross  on  the . 
•<-«  -,o  hiTrlght  f.„,e.  Cardinal,  also  kit.  his  right 
iwln«l  in  return  the  kla.  «f  peace.   The  ccrem. 
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four  times  repeated ;  the  ft  rat  twn  adorations  take  place 
in  the  conclave  Itself,  the  third  In  the  Sl.tlac  cliap.1  an.l 
the  Iminh  in  st,  fcters,  where  the  homage  of  the  popl., 
la  rceeiinl. 

adoratory  (a-dor'a-tiVri),  »i. :  id.  adoraloriet 
(-ri/.j.  |<ML.  adoratorinm,  explained  as  '*an 
underground  place  whore  tho  Indians  sacrifice 
to  their  gods  and  departed  ancestors,"  <  L.  «</'►- 


ttVn  lie  the  pope  I  touched,  aa  hi  did  briefly,  .m  th.' 
lnl*i<.rltitiet  of  tlie  ctiurcil,  nil  ful»rtli*t*  Ihv  cmue  Into  hit 
ryrs.  7".  U.  AMrich.  rofikiljsjg  tu  lY.th,  p.  11*. 

adorablcness  <a-dor'a-bl-ncsl,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  adorable,  or  worthy  of  adoration. 

adorably  iB-dor'a-bli),  uilr.  In  a  manner  wm- 
thr  of  adoration. 

adoral  (ad-o'ral).  <t.  [<  L.  ail,  to,  +  on  (Or-). 
mouth,  +  nl ;  after  alioral.]  In  fixit..  situated 
«t  or  near  th»  month;  Wing  relatively  toward 
tho  mouth:  the  opitutdte  of  ahoral. 

rhiy  llnttcriir;  ha»c  a  .jural  ailornl  wrcalli  >.f  cillu  t«-r 
launniliii;-  SlHH't.  -Vitr.  //i#f.,  I.  ..v. 

Tin  -'  J.vt  "f  tlltr  llnl'ilk-,  '•nr  ihlt'il  limnitfctiicii!  of  till- 
a,l  jciJ  ..ilia  to  to  ilitn-t  }.-k1  partli  hi*  t<>  the  month 

iwr.  J„»r.  •!/*•<.,  M  art..  XXI.\.  .?« 

adorally  (ad-6'ral-i),  n<fr.  Toward  or  in  tho 
Jirvction  of  the  inouth. 

adoration  (ad-o-ra'shon),  n.  [<  F.  mloraUon.< 
L,.  «'('ir«>/i'<>( »-),'  <  tuliiritre :  see  «///orf l.]  1 .  The 
*ot  of  pnyiitK  hononi.  aa  to  a  divine  being ;  wor- 
ship a  Jdreaaed  to  a  deity ;  the  supremo  worship 
due  to  <io«l  alone.    [Snut-Unu*  u«^l  ajirclfk-ally  of 

aiMn-asnl  to  IIk  Heitj  ctprfMlUc  of  a  HUK  Of  Ilia 
'  Iw-'lineu  awl  perfection.)  In  the  /(/.in.  Calk.  t'*.. 
■  ■a  ia  applied  Ui  any  ofie  of  tliree  kUi.U  of  Worship 
i  properly  only  to  the  ttrat),  namely:  tann  ot.ur- 
,     ti  lt.^1  aloue.  Jufm,  or  the  aecoDilary  worship  pal"' 

1.  ^uU  an.l  aainta  illreclly,  or  tbrnunh  the  veneration  of 
rtb..  ^1  IrnasLs;  and  Ai/pen/w/io,  the  higher  worship 
paiJ  I.,  tile  Vinrin  Mary.    The  aainta  and  the  Virgin  are 

«  «•«  'riemto  ol  0o.l,  having  InUrcewry  power 

l^.wly  revervnt 

I  .aanU  either  thron*  they  how.  and  to  the  grnttml 

With  «>lcmn  ..d,.ro/.o.i  .U.-n  they  cat 

Their  .Towns.  MiUuM.  V.  I.,  III.  351. 

KiiMwte-lrfe  ia  the  fire  of  adnrnfiDM.  tulvrnlioH  is  the  irate 
ut  knuwlrdge.       BnaAnett,  Sermons  for  New  Ufe,  p.  Hla. 

TVy  ilndlatu]  perfonu  tlbelr  aJomrloiu  and  conjura. 
tiuli.  ih  the  ireneral  lanjruaire  tiefore  spoken  of,  aa  the 
r*ltn>Uc.  of  all  nations  do  their  inaaa  in  the  Latin. 

Beterl^,  Virginia,  ill.  »  31. 

2.  Homage,  or  an  aet  of  homage,  paid  to  ono  in 
high  plaee  or  held  in  high  esteem:  profound 
reverence;  tho  utmost  respect,  regard,  or  es- 
teem ;  the  highest  degree  of  love,  aa  of  a  roan 

t'a  devotion. 

How  does  he  lovo  lne  T 
with  fertile  tear*. 

,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Skat.,  T.       L  6. 

3.  In  art  and  archtml. :  (a)  A  representation  of 
the  adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus  bv  the  magi  or 

the«hepherd».  (6)   * 

A  representation 
of  the  worship  of 
an  ancient  divin- 
ity, of  the  deified 
dead,  or  of  a  king 
er  an  emperor. 
In  Ijilin,  aitoraUo. 
>K,:h  r>  presentations 
are  eommoii  in  fireefc 
eaw-psinttiags  and  fit 
ttersj  HUlptures.  aluj 
in  kneiiaii  reliefs  aiul 
meilah.  Die  ancient 
viwtlioii  ia  usually 
csara.  teriaed  hy  th« 
festure  of  raising  the 
rbtn  hand,  partku 
larty  with  the  thumb 

la|.|  the  first  linger;  though  it  la  sometime,  ethihitrd. 
tkicfty  in  trrtitntal  examples,  In  a  prostrat 

4.  A  method  of  electing  a  pope. 
The  ihlrd  way  of  creating  Popes  is  hy  .t./'.rnriV.n,  which 

Is  p-  rf.iriu  d  In  this  luanner  :  That  Cardinal  who  .  .  . 
ileur.  t  to  favour  any  ..tlirr  Cardinal  .  .  .  puts  ldmself 
1*1  .r.-  hiiu  in  tlx.'  Chaliptl.  and  makes  him  a  low  Itcver 
en.r  ;  and  wlieii  it  falls  out  ttutt  two  third,  of  the  Card!- 
tal«'l"  th»  ume.  tile  Pope  Lthelilliiiler-to4»l  to  lie  creatc^i. 

lj  11.,  tr.  of  Hut.  Cardinals,  lit.  XI.    (.V.  K.  I'.l 

at,  in  the  /;,...i. 

lo  the  i  n.  hull, I 
.  wlierever  It  ma)  lie 


rarr,  adore:  see  ad»rtl  and  ortif/o-y.]  A  place 
of  wornhiji;  esmn-ially,  a  iwigan  temple  or  place 
of  sacrifice.  [Rare.] 


adore1  <a-dor'>,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  mlttrrd,  ppr. 
adoring."  [<  MK.  wiouii  n,  <  I  >F.  adourrr,  adorer 
(earlier  ME.,  aouren,  <  OF.  anHrrr,  aiircr,  aiircr), 
mod.  F.  ailorrr=\'r.  Sp.  IJg.  ii</<»r«r  =  It. adoran; 
adore,  <  L.  adorarr,  Mpcak  to,  address,  beseoch, 
pray  to,  udore,  worship,  <  ad,  to.  +  orari  ,  i«|i<-iik, 
prav,  <  an  (or-),  tho  mouth  :  see  orn/.]    I.  /ni/w. 

1.  To  worship;  pay  supreme  reverence  to;  ad- 
dress in  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  jmy  divine 
honors  to;  honor  as  divine. 

Bishop,  and  priests  .  .  .  lieahng  the  llost.  wtileh  h.. 
publicly  mfornl.  .Vm-Weff,  Hist.  Kluj.,  all.  \litt>. 

<lud  alull  lie  all  In  all.  Iwl.  all  ye  g.»ls, 
.ti/ore  him,  who  t->  cinpniM  all  this  ilies  ; 
A>lor*  the  son,  and  hoib..nr  him  a.  me. 

M<tl<™,  I'.  I.,  Hi.  Ml 

2.  To  honor  and  regitrd  in  a  very  high  degree; 
regard  with  the  utmost  esteem,  love,  and  re- 
spect. 

Tlie  people  apfaiar  athiriwj  their  prince.  Tatttr,  No.  IT. 

Thus,  Madam,  in  the  lul.Ut  of  crowds,  Voll  o  ik'll  in  soil- 
tude  :  and  are  athrvf  with  11m-  deepest  tcneralion.  that  of 
silence.  l>iyilrn,  Ihfl.  of  Slate  of  luili.wnce. 

Wlieii  lie  who  a*lntr*  thee  haa  left  hut  the  name 

Of  his  fllUlta  Slid  Ills  follies  behind.  Mm.rr,  Irish  Mel. 
-  Byn,  .f'fore  M'oesAl/i,  /feeeryiiee,  Yrnrratt,  /tfierr,  Idoh 

lie.  deify,  pay  lronsage  to.  J  dorr  and  ie>.rsAi'',  when  not  aii- 
plied  eli  luslvely  lo  Gi»l  or  god«,  are  uuiulfe.tly  hy|Niila>u- 
tal :  as,  he  teor»Ai'«yf  the  ground  .lie  trod  on.  Tlie  others 
scera  literal  when  aji)itieil  to  men,  places,  or  things, 
.fdnre  and  mmAip  are  applieil  primarily  to  acts  and 
wonla  of  homage;  the  others  ore  not.  None  of  tbem 
primarily  includes  the  idea  o(  lnt«'n.*iaory  prnyer.  .t.f„re 
is  the  noidowt  of  the  wonts.  To  u,irsAir.  u  to  jmv  homage 
by  outward  f<trnM  or  in  customary  places :  "  A  man  of 
Ethiopia  .  .  .  had  coiuo  to  Jerusalem  for  hi  iMirsaiii." 
Acta  till.  27.  In  the  Wide  troraaip  ii  umhI  to  etpreaa  also 
e.treme  in&lltfesUtloti.  of  respect  paid  to  ins'll :  "  An 
Peter  waa  cuining  In,  Cornelius  met  him,  anil  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  and  leor.Ao.'ie,/  Idiu."  Acts  s.  2.r>.  /f<reeence 
is  upon  a  plane  a  little  different  from  that  of  rewerAfe, 
there  lieuig  sometimes  more  fear  stlggesteit  hy  the  former 
and  nwire  aacrednesa  by  the  latter.  \\  a  stiouhl  rrrevriw* 
position,  aidlity,  ami  enarwter;  we  ahoiihl  renemte  obi 
age.  ftecerr.  differs  from  rrcerrnct  chiefly  in  siurgewting 
rattier  less  solemnity  or  awe. 
It  |wi>rshlp|  la  also  an  aet  of  tlie  will,  whereby  the  soul 


liable 


rvlev. 


sdnrea  and  rVeer»n.vs  his  majesty.  .  .  .  We  mil. I  ic.rrAOi. 
;  II  is  not  else  a 


Kail  down  and  dy  before  her ; 
So  dying  live,  and  lhlng  do  tul»rr  her. 

i>f»>H*rr,  Sonnets,  xiv. 
I  love  Quaker  way.  ami  tjsiaker  worship,  I  ivoernfe  the 
ljuakrr  principles.  f,itmb,  FJta. 

A  foolish  world  It  prone  to  Laugh  in  public  at  what  In 
private  il  rerere*  iu  one  of  tlie  highest  Impulse.  ..f  our  na- 
ture ;  namely,  love.  /.,oi.(fr«,.ir,  Hyperion,  Hi  h. 

11.  tafruN^.  To  perform  an  act  of  worship: 
be  rilled  with  adoral ' 
tial  admiration. 

If  th*  -tar.  thoubl  appear  o„e  night  In  a  thousand  years, 
how  would  men  hrltove  and  oif..ce  •       Rmtnun.  Nature. 

IJtaniet,  chanted  day  i 


adoraed 

ornate.]  1.  To  beautify  or  decorate;  increase 
or  lend  beauty  or  attractiveness  to,  as  by  dress 
or  ornaments;  hence,  in  general,  to  render 
pleasing,  or  more  pleasing  or  attractive;  cui- 
lxdlish. 

A  bride  iLfornW*  herseU  with  her  jewels.      Iaa.  lxi.  111. 
Virtue  m/o'M  if  his  mind.  triiim|di  his  brow. 

/•V.r.1,  lame  .  Memorial. 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pal«, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  *(orn  a  tab 

J.iAm.u,  Van.  of  Hum.  Wishes.  L  222. 

2.  To  display  the  beauty  or  excellence  of:  as, 
to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God."  Tit,  ii.  10. 
=  B7H.  A't'iru,  'Jeii/linenf  Ihoirtllt,  A'lnVf/iVA,  BeauUJ\i, 
ft'.-k.  Arrrtti.  grace,  garnish,  hedevk.  wlolf.  (Sei*  ifeeenrrv.) 
Tlh'  ltslicl/e.|  w  ooIh,  c\ccpl  Jrrk  iunl  iicnijj,  an-  e.presslve 
of  the  alt.  nipt  to  add  or  increase  Im  iiiiIj.  .l./r.n.  ha.  the 
most  nobl,  irt  vi  and  i.pirlliiul]ty :  II  i»  the  least  extcnml. 
i.nniieiilfl  tluit  ai/'ini  a  wotuiui  seem  a  i«.rt  ot  her  u-rsnn- 
alit)  iilnl  lieliu out  li.'t  conieIiu,-ui ;  ninny  virtue,  rt./i-m  his 
cbanuter ;  tlie  hall  wil.  a.h.rnrd  w  ith  th.  i^.rtralts  of  th.-lr 
ancestors.  In  these  einuipb  v  ho  nth,  r  wiird  In  the  list 
U  high  enough  or  near  enough  lo  take  the  place  of  u.C.i/i. 
llrttaiMfHt  imd  deo.nife  cxpr.^.  the  addition  of  eolllcthllig 
e.teinul,  which  still  preserves  It*  w  piirate  character  and 
nujr  |K-rhaiw  Imi  eiudy  reniMVi-^l  'wn.iino,f,  as  kttiilied 
to  n.f.jrn,  is  lu-nrer  to  it.  meaning  ;  tt,  rt,r>itt  etprew*^,  that 
which  is  inont  sliow)  :  i.viu\tHrnt,.t  with  pIctUM;  the 

bare  walls  Srti'  ,/ee.,ftlfei/  fur  tie-  <h-c;ia|oii  with  flags  and 

wniith..  Ik.th  •  spri-M  th,  lubllug  of  tmuty  to  that 
nhl.  h  wiis  d.-ftclclit  III  U  tiefore.  A°utfw/f,'«A  Iniplle.  pre 
»1i .a.  beauty,  to  which  lUHtci  or  btllllinicv  I.  added  by 
Miniethliig  which  |s  rhapa  Ihcoui.-»  a  t«rt  of  the  original : 
as.  a  l«H.k  em rW/i.A.vl  with  plates;  a  style  emM/ianed 
With  ftglin  s  of  S|Kech.     The  Word  I.  WHIlelimes  ILSeel  of 

over-.^tiiuiientatlou.  UfitMtUif  Is  the  most  direct  in  its 
etprcaiou  of  the  general  blea.  nf  the  first  live  worils. 
i/c'initc  is  tlie  least  often  luevl  ftgilratively ;  dtfomlfti 
.l».*ech  is  speech  in  which  the  omaiurnta  have  no  vital 
conn.-ctlon  or  harmony  with  the  thought.  .<>  that  they  seem 
merely  onismentnl.  fork  is  to  cover,  mid  hence  to  cover 
111  a  way  to  ph-ase  the  c ye  :  as,  ifn-ierf  w  lth  flowers,  .trray 
Is  ittecT  especially  of  covering  with  splendid  drews,  tho 
meaning  being  cxtvndcd  fr.im  |»-r*on»  to  animals,  etc. : 
the  Held,  were  arcoycf  III  green. 

Hilt  that  which  fairest  i..  but  few  tahold, 

Her  mind  wllh  veHue.  manifold. 

.S',«-«er,  SonneU,  tv 

A  whimsical  fashion  now  prevalle,!  an 
of  strangely  oriidmeofMi^  their  facet  with  i 
hlaek  patches  cut  into  grotesque  fomui. 

/.  Ifltrnrli,  Curiiw.  ol  Ut.,  L  311. 
Ivy  cllmlw  the  crumbling  hall 
To  ifeec.nife  decay.  Bailey.  Kcstltt. 

We  are  lo  dignify  to  each  other  tin-  dally  need,  ami  o|. 
flees  of  man  s  life,  and  e«i*f«i.A  It  by  courage,  wu,t,.m, 
and  uuity.  Ewrmtn,  >Ttcnitohlp. 

Nature  ha.  laid  tsit  all  her  art  In  Aeauf         tlie  face. 

.f/f./is,.ii,  Spss-tator,  No.  lis. 

And.  with  new  life  from  siui  and  kindly  tliowert, 
With  laiauty  rfec*  the  memlow  mid  the  bill. 

Junrt  IVry.  puemt.  p.  DO. 
Kven  Solomon  In  all  his  glory  wat  not  army!  Ilk.-  one 
of  the*  lllllcs!.  Mat  VI,  •->. 

adornt  (a-d6m').  «.  ;=It.  8p. 
;  from  the 


srb.{  i 

of'guTd 


I,  as  tiett  vvorr 
' '  or  silver  liright. 


I  night  by  a.l„rim, 
it  tjuinsru.  Secret 


adore2!  (a-dor').  f.  [A  poet,  perversion  of 
adorn ;  perhaps  only  in  the  t  wo  passages  quoted.  ] 
To  gild ;  adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  lltlo  dn-isi  which  d.«  the  inorne  ief-.re. 

.<|o«r,  F.  If..  IV.  ii.  .a, 

^WArr  in!JPWa.fil«.«-r,Klder  ilodm-r.  Iv  3.  (.V.  K  l>  ) 
adorementt  (a-dor'inent),  it.   Adoration  ;  wor- 
ship. 

.iii'ireincMf  of  cats,  lizards,  and  Is-etbs. 

Sir  T.  0/iimie.  Vu|g_  Krr  ,  f.  X 

adorer  (a.dor'er).  ».  [X  adorc^  +  -oi  l.]  One 
who  adores,  onihic  wl...  w„rshli»...rliohois  at  .lis tn< . 
(Milne  wlw  esteems  or  res|«s.-u  liighlj  :  a  h>»er;  an  ad 
■i  ir,  !. 

I  profev.  myself  her  d>f«rvr,  ln<  ll-  r  friend. 

N/l.ll..  I  yni'H-lllii-,  I.  i 

adoring  (a-dor'ingl.  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  cffoi-il.] 
An  act  of 'adoration,  or  one  of  homage  paid  by 


ment ; 


F.  g..  III.  ill.  >o. 
adornt  (a-doro').  a.    [<  It.  ni/«r»o,  short  form  of 
adornato  (=  Sp.  I'g.  adarnada).  pp.  of  aditrnare, 
<  L.  adornare :  see  attentate,  attorn,  r.]  Adorn- 
ed; decorated. 
Ma-ie  so  a.b.eii  for  thy  delight    Vi/bin,  P.  L,  viii.  srn. 
adornatet  fa-dor'  nat ),  r.  t .    [<  L.  adarna  hu.  pp. 
of  adornare :  see  adam,  r.]    To  adorn. 

Lniesa*  thereof. 

p.  XI 

adornationt  <ad-or-na'*hon),  ii.    [<  L.  as  if 

•rt<forM<iti»(«-).  <  adornare,  pp. 
adorn,  v.]  Ornament. 

Memory  is  the  soul  s  I 
ganucutsof  aiforiioiooi. 

ITifs'  Cewih-oiiieenf^A,  p.  si. 

adorner  (a-dor'ner),  a.    One  who  adorns, 
adorning  la-<16r'niug).  w.    Ornament;  decora- 
tion. 

\S  hou-  rt.form'rw  let  it  not  he  that  olltwanl  «//oen.',|,|  of 

plaiting  the  hair, 'and  ot  scaring  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on 
of  apparel.  I  I-  I   III  .. 

adorningly  ln-dor'ning-lil.  adv.  Uy  adorning: 
in  an  adorning  manner. 

adornment  (a-"16rn'ment  i,  «.  [<  ME.  adoum- 
nimt,  <  OF.  ailournemrnl,  adarttrmeut  (earlier 
MK.  ««M.nwi«ie«f.  aornrmenl.  <  OF.  aonrnemrnH. 
mod.  F.  adorm  mi  nt :  see  adorn  and  -ment.]  An 
;  that  which  adorns:  ornament. 

I  will  write  all  down: 


II 

adorned 


i«i,.icf  ol  lier  bed. 
(a-dArwf '  >.  p. 


And  soil  !i'f  rio  i«  froai  their  hoe.  receiie. 

A'enr.   I.le  of  st  Agues,  vL 

adoringly  (a-dor'ing-li).  adr.  With  adoration, 
adorn  I  a-dom').  r.  t.    [<  ME.  adornrn,  ttdottrncn, 

<  OF.  adorner.  adonrner  (earlier  MK.  aournen, 

aornrn,  <  OF.  aourm  r,  mirro  r,  aurnrr),  mod.  F. 

adorner  =  Sp  I»g.  adornar  =  It  adornare,  <  L     ^  '    pUcvl  buck  to  back.    In  A.  r .  .ppli.-l 

adornare,  <  ad,  to,  +  oraarr.  deck,  beautify:  see      aWj.      to  any  two  anUiiul..  blntt.  llshes.  or  other 


-SA.rl  .  Cynilsdlne,  il.  •> 

[Also  written  ad- 
dorreil,  a  restonnl  form  of  adomrd, 
addoxtr  d,  <  F.  ni/ukssr:,  lip.  of  adamur. 
Set  back  to  back  (<  ii.  to,  +  di.s, 
<  L.  dorxum,  the  back),  +  -<rf-.] 
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adorned 

tearing*  placed  back  U>  back  :  opposed  to  afrtmtl.  Ennlv 
alent  forma  are  addorwMt  adotsrd.  tutasar,  a.to**ite,  anu  »'t 
rforiad. 

adosculatlon  (ad-os-kO-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  •aao»e«UitU,(n.\  <  atlosculari,  kins,  <  ad,  to,  + 
oseulari,  kins:  sx>e  1.  In  physiol.,  im- 

pregnation by  external  contact  merely,  as  in 
most  fishes,  and  not  bv  intromission. —  2.  In 
fiof. :  (a)  The  impregnation  of  plant*  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  pollen  on  the  pistils.  (A)  The  inser- 
tion of  ouo  part  of  a  plant  into  another.  [Rare.] 

adosse,  ado&Bee  (a-dos-u'i,  a.  [F..  pp.  of  attos- 
err  :  see  adorned.]    In  Ac;'.,  same  as  attuned. 

adossed  i it-dost'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  adorned. 

adown(a-donn').  adr.  (orig.prr-p.  par.)  and prep. 
[<  ME.  iidoun,  adun,  adoune,  attune,  odune,  <  AS. 
attain-,  adv.  and  (rarely)  prep.,  orig.  prep,  phr., 
of  dune,  down,  downward,  lit.  off  the  «Wn  or 
hill:  of,  prep.,  off,  from;  dune,  dat.  of  dun, 
down:  see  doirai,  n.  The  adv.  and  prep,  doicn 
is  a  short  form  of  adotcn.]  I,  adc.  From  a 
higher  to  a  lower  part ;  downward ;  down ;  to 
or  on  the  ground. 
Thrise  did  sjie  slake  odosrne.    Spentr,  ¥.  q.,  I.  Til. 


82  adrostral 

adraganthin(ad-rorgan'thin),  n.  [iadragant(h)  adrift  (a-drift').  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  « 
+  -in-.]    A  name  given  to  purified  gum  traga-    +  drift?)   1.  Floating  at 


[<«l» 


anth.  See  hassorin. 
adras  (a-dras'),  n.  A  stuff,  half  silk  and  half 
eottou.  woven  in  central  Asia,  haring  a  gloss, 
and  usually  striped.  The  gb«s  u  heightened  by 
licating  with  a  brood,  rtat  wooden  instrument-  jV,  Sekuy- 
I",  TurkisUn,  I.  5 
adread't  (a-dred'),  r.  [<  MK.  adreden  (pret. 
tittrt  dttr,  atirtuide,  adred,  adrad,  pp.  adrrd.  adrad, 
adredde,  adraddt),<  AS.  adrtttlan,  reduced  form 
of  andtlrHdan.andratlan,  ondrtidtin  <  =  OS.  'and- 
drdtlan.antdrddnn,  andrdilan  =  OIIG.  inttdtan), 
tr.  and  intr.,  dread,  fear,  reft.  fear,  be  afraid.  < 
and-, (in-,  on- (K.  «-*)  +  'dr&tltin  (onlv in  eomp. ). 
dread.  Mixed  in  ME.  and  later  wfth  adreatfi, 
q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To  dread;  fear  greatly. 
The  pes  is  suuf,  the  werrc  U  ever  mtrmt. 

Pvt.  J'otnu  and  S»rK»,  II.  «.    (X.  B.  /»,) 

II.  intrant,  or  reft.  To  fear;  be  afraid. 

In  srlgltc  that  tight, 
him  nan  admit* 

Sir  Trxtrm,  1.  ffla.    (,V.  E.  D.) 

u.  adre»dat(a-dred'),  r.  ». 


by  any  kind  of  moorings ;  at  the  merey  of  wind* 


Down  the  irreat  river. '     Jftffea.  r.  L.,  xl.  Mi 
So  on  the  sea  she  "hall  be  art  adrift. 
And  who  relieve*  her  dies. 

Itrydrn,  Marriage  a  la  Mod*,  ill. 

Ilenec  —  2.  Figuratively,  swayed  by  any  ehance 
impulse ;  all  abroad ;  at  a  loss. 
Frequent  reflection  will  keep  their  t 


Of  braided  blootua  unmown.  whk-h  crept 
Adam  to  where  U»  water  slept. 

Tennyson,  Reool.  of  Ar.  Nighta,  at,  3. 

II.  prep.  1.  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  situa- 
tion ;  down :  implying  descent. 
JLdtnm  her  shoulders  fell  bar  length  of  hair.  Drydtn. 

palely  in  aod  aank  nuWn  the  sky. 
r*>«i>r.  Caaaandra  Southwkk. 


S.  From  top  to 
of;  downward; 


of; 


an  adoien  the  dale, 
Indeed  the  tale. 
Percy'*  Rdiquts,  L  HI.  Is. 


Adoxa  (a-dok'sl),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  adofoc,  with- 
out glory,  <  a-  pri v.  +  ddifa,  glory :  see  doxology.] 
A  genus  of  plant*,  of  the  natural  order  Capri- 


ipicnocu  plant,  4  or  5  Indira  high, 
_  In  woods  and  njolat  ahady  place!  In  the  coolor  re- 
ctum of  the  northvrn  lnnil>|>liurv.  The paio-creen  flowera 
have  a  moaky  amell,  wheiwe  ita  cocunioit  name  of  moa- 
chaleL 

adoze  (a-ddz'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a3, 
prep.,  4-  dose-.]    In  a  doze  or  dozing  state. 

adpao  (ad'pou),  a.  [E.  Ind.j  <  ad,  ad  (cerebral 
d)  =  Hind,  ar,  dr,  a  prefix  implying  deviation 
or  inferiority,  +  Hind.,  etc.,  panted,  pdo,  a 
quarter,  a  weight,  the  quarter  of  a  scr.]  An 
East  Indian  weight,  equal  in  some  places  to  a 
little  leas,  and  in  others  to  a  little  more,  than 
4  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

ad  patres  (ad  pa'trez).  [I* :  ad,  to;  patret, 
acc.  pi.  of  pater  =  E.  father.]  Literally,  to  the 
fathers;  gathered  to  one's  fathers,  that  Is,  dead. 

adpress  (ad-pres'),  r.  t.  [<  I>.  atlprrtttvt).  pp,  of 
adi>rimere,  <  ad,  to,  +  prvmere,  press.]  To  lay 
flat ;  press  closely  (to  or  together). 

Blrda  when  frhttiteued,  as  a  general  rule,  rhawly  utf- 
prra  all  tbelr  feather*  Expreaa.  of  EnKit.,  p.  1«. 

A  moat  artfully  colonred  inldcr  lylnu  on  1U  back,  with 
IU  fcetcroaaed  over  and  cloatly  adprtmd  to  lu  body. 

//.  0.  Fvrbf,  Eaatern  Archipelago,  p  o*. 

adpressed  (ad-presf),  p.  a.  In  hot.,  growing 
parallel  to  and  in  contact  with  the  stem,  with- 
out adhering  to  it,  as  leaves  or  branches.  Also 
written  oppressed. 
adpromissor  (ad-pro-mis'or),  n.  [L.,  <  adpro- 
mtttrre,  promise  in  addition  to,  <  od,  to,  +;iivi- 
•JiiffaTe',  promise :  sou  promise.]  In  Horn .  ?ii«r, 
a  surety  for  another ;  security  ;  bail, 
ad  quod  damnum  (ftd  kwod  dam'num).  [L., 
to  what  damage:  ad,  to;  ouod=  E.  «r*af ;  dam- 
num, damage.]  In  late,  the  title  of  a  writ  (I) 
ordering  the  sheriff  to  inquire  whnt  damage 
will  result  from  the  grant  by  the  crown  of  cer- 
tain liberties,  as  a  fair  or  market,  a  highway, 
ete. ;  (2)  ordering  the  assessment  of  the  com- 
pensation and  damages  to  be  paid  when  private 
property  is  taken  for  public  use. 
adradt  (a-drad' ).  p.  a.    .Same  as  adreadP,  p.  a. 

I  waa  the  leu.  a^trad 


•allv  ap- 
purple- 

tie  preaonce  of  glandular  plication  of  the  aurface  of 
mantlcllap  and  an  culrtetal  gland  (purple-gland)  are 
qnently  obaerved.  Knepe.  Brit.,  XVI.  04H. 


I  1 

adradlal  <ad-ra'<U.»l),  a.    [<  h.  ad,  to,  near.  + 
radius,  a  ray,  +  til]    Situated  near  a  ray.  A 
, plied  by  Ijwkcfttcr  to  certain  pmccKu-a  or  ten- 
f  a  third  order  whirh  appear  in  the  di'veUipHkent  id 
hylromaiu,  the  primart*  nnea  belli* termed  i»rradi<U, 
the  Momdary  one.  i«»err,id.at    Kntfe.  «"'-.  XII. 
•alnidially  (ad-ra'di-Sl-i),  adr.    In  an  adradial 
manner. 

adragant(ad'ra-gaut),  n.  [<F.  adragnnt  i  =  8p. 
adratjante.  It.  adraganti),  a  corrupt  form  of 
fratjawnf/ie.  see  <raoa«a»fA.]    An  old  name  of 


[<  ME.  adreden,  ofdre- 
den,  <  AS." ofdradan,  make  afraid,  terrify,  <  of- 
(E.  a-*)  +  *drada n,  dread .  Hence  p.  a.  adreatP. 
q.  v.  Mixed  in  ME.  and  later  with  adread^, 
q.  v.]    To  make  afraid ;  terrify. 

With  tbeae  they  adrad.  and  gaaten,  aeiiceleaae  old  wo* 
men-  llamntl,  Pop.  ImpoaL,  p.  1*6.   (A*,  if.  i>.) 

adread^t  (a-dred'),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  adred,  adrad, 
adredde,  adradde,  earlier  ofdred,  ofdrad,  pp.  of 
adreden,  ofttreden,  E.  adreW,  r.,  make  afraid: 
see  adreatP,  r.]    Affected  by  dread. 

Tldnking  to  make  all  men  adr  tad. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia  (1«2),  p.  ISO. 

adrCftmad,  adreamt  fa-dremd',  a-dremt'),  p. 
a.  [<  o-  +  dream  +  -*<fl.  The  formation  is  un- 
usual, and  the  prefix  is  uncertain,  prob.  a-«, 
the  suffix  -*d*  being  used,  as  sometimes  in  other 
instances,  for  the  suffix  -ina1.  To  be  adreamed 
would  thus  be  equiv.  to  to  be  a-dreamimj.] 
In  the  state  of  dreaming.  -  To  bs  adTMuned*  or 

Ldreamt  (tfce  only  lorn  of  Ita  tiaek   (at)  To  dream. 
Hee  it  adrnamti  tit  a  dry  summer. 

iTi'lAo**,  Diet.  (1666).   (.V.  K.  D.) 
I  tea*  swfrsam'if  I  overheanl  a  shea*. 

KrW.iv,,  P««,uin,  tv.  1.  (.V.  P..  D.) 
lb)  To  dose  i  be  between  sleeping  and  waking.  [Prov. 
Ena;.)  //oMs'skU. 

adrectal  (ad-rek't»l),  a,    [<  ad-  +  reelam.] 
Situated  at  or  by  the  rectum :  specifically  a| 
pUed  to  the 
gland 
The 
the  in 
treqnently 

ad  referendum  (ad  rcf-c-ren'dum).  [L.:  ad, 
to;  inr/eT<mdM»»,  gerund  of  referee :  see  refer.] 
To  be  referred;  to  be  held  over  for  further 
consideration. 

ad  rem  (ad  rem).  [L. :  ad,  to;  rem,  acc.  of 
res,  thing,  matter,  ease,  point,  fact:  see  res.] 
To  the  point  or  purpose;  pertinently  to  the 
matter  In  hand ;  to  the  question  und 
oration ;  practically,  considering  the 
ities  of  the  special  case.  , 

Yoor  statement!  of  practical  difficulty  are  Indeed  much 
more  ad  reus  than  my  mere  aaecrtloua  of  principle. 

Rtukiti,  lastly  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  186S. 

adrenal  (ad-re'nal),  »t.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  +  mi,  only 
in  pi.  renes,  kidney:  see  renal.]  In  anat.,  a 
suprarenal  cai»sule;  one  of  a  pair  of  small 
glandular  or  follicular  but  ductless  bodies,  of 
unknown  function,  capping  tho  kidnoys  in 
mammals  and  most  other  vertebrates.  Also 
called  atrabiliari)  eapsulc.  Lj  man  the  adrenal*  are 
an  inch  irr  two  long,  lew  lu  width,  and  aU-ut  a  f.jurtb  or 
iui  inch  thick,  ami  cotisiMt  eaacntially  of  an  outer  yellowish 
cortical  iJortWii,  an  Inner  medullar)'  portion  (of  ver)  dark 
color,  whence  the  term  atrabtllary),  with  veasels,  nervt^  etc. 
See  .1,/if  uon   'ItAraer.  under  tiiteae*.  See  cut  under  kid  new. 

Adrian  (a'drl-at.>.  a.  [<  L.  Jtiritin«s,  prop. 
Iltvlritmus,  Adrfutie.]    Same  as  Adriatie. 

Adrianite  (a'dri-»n-it),  n.  [<  ML.  Adrianittr. 
<  L.  JrfrianiM.  prop.  Hattrianns.]  1.  A  member 
of  a  sup|iosed  tlnostic  school  of  heretics  men- 
tioned It)'  Theodore t. —  2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Ana- 
iMiptifU  in  the  sixteenth  century,  followers  of 
Adrian  Hamstedius,  who  held,  among  other 
things,  that  .lesns  Christ  was  formed  solely  from 
the  substance  of  his  mother.    Also  Adrianist. 

Adrianople  red.   See  red. 

Adriatic  (ii-dri-Bt'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Adriatiens,  prop. 
Uadriaticus,  <  Hadria  {now  Adria).  a  town  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 
after  which  the  sea  was  named.]  Appellative 
of  the  sea  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  (the 
Adriatie  sea);  pertaining  to  that  sea:  as,  the 
^dr.«!i« 


To  turn  adrift,  to  unmoor;  set  drifting;  hence,  I 
Uvely,  to  turn  away,  dlsmlaa,  or  discharge, 
employment,  etc.;  throw  upon  tl>c  world. 

lireat  multitudes  wlio  bad  lieen  employed  In  the  woollen 
manufactoriea,  or  in  the  minea.  were  turned  adri/i. 

Leckti.  T.ng.  in  lslh  Cent.  L 

adrip  (g-drip'),  prep.  phr.  as  adc.  or  a.  f  <  as  + 
drip,]    In  a  dripping  state.    J).  (1.  Mitchell, 

adrogate  (ad'ro-gat).  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  «drw- 
gated,  ppr.  adrogating.  l<.h.  adrogatus.  pp.  of 
adrogare,  later  arrogare,  take  a  homo  sni  juris  (a 
person  not  under  the  power  of  his  father)  in 
the  place  of  a  child,  adopt,  <  ad,  to,  +  rogart, 
ask.  The  samo  word  in  other  senses  gave  rise 
to  arrogate,  q.  v.  See  adrogation.]  To  adopt 
by  adrogation. 

Clodlns,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  admtatrd  into  a  ptr 
beian  family.  Smith,  Diet.  Antiu.,  p.  IS. 

adrogation  (ad-rd-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adroga- 
tion-), later  arrojsaf<o(n-f.  <  adrogare:  see  ad- 
rogate.] A  kind  of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome, 
by  which  a  person  legally  capable  of  choosing 
for  himself  was  admitted  into  the  relation  of 
son  to  another  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  or  in  later  times  by  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor:  so  called  from  the  questions 
put  to  the  parties.  Also  written  arrografiott. 
adrogator(ad'r6-g*-tor),  n.  [L.,<  adrogare :  see 
adrogate  and  arrogate.]  Ono  who  adrogates. 
adroit  (a-droit'),  a.  [(P.  adroit,  dexterous, <  d 
droit, right,  rightly:  a,  to,  toward ;  droit,  right. 
<  ML.  drietum,  prop,  dirrrfniw,  right,  justice, 
neut.  of  direetus,  right :  see  direct.  Of.  mal- 
adroit.] Dexterous ;  skilful ;  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  hand,  and  hence  of  the  mind ;  ' 
ready  in  invention  or  execution; 
readiness  of  resource. 

■  command  of  the  decalogue  with 
nay.  If  Too  are  adroit,  without 
LoterU,  Study  Windows,  p.  Its. 


deanesa ;  dexterity  may  require  siutalm 
tends  toward  sinister  Ilgiiratlve  meaning* 


Yon  may  break  ever 
perfect  good  .breeding 
losing  csssie. 

=  8yn.  Cunning,  Artful,  Stf.tte.  Seeeuisninfli.  ^drnit, 
/Vxfennu,  Expert,  SlrJ/ul,  CUeer,  mnart,  handy,  apt.  quick, 
■abtle.  Tfc*  first  four  words  cxpn  os  primarily  various  de- 
Kreea  in  the  combination  of  manual  facility  with  know- 
ledge. Admit  and  dexterous  make  prominent  the  Idea  of 
attained  hand:  as,  an  adroit  pickpocket ;  a  deittrmu  con- 
jurer, swordsman.    Adrvitne**  Implies  qnlclnsrsa  or  sod- 

cd  agility.  Adroit 
as,  an  odreif 

rusrae ;  but  mental  adnritntu  nuy  be  simply  addrraa  or 
lacL  Expert  cmphaaUas  experience,  practice,  and  hence 
la  commonly  a  lower  word  than  atrf/uf.  which  moke* 
knowledge  the  principal  thug ;  a  skilful  mechanic  makre 
more  use  of  his  ndnd  than  an  expert  mechanic,  fferee  im 
,  readiness,  resource  In  practical 
the  lack  of  the  larger  powers  of 
;  has  fertility  In  planning  and  skill 
nined.  A  eierer  statesman  may  or 
may  not  btTan  able  one ;  a  man  may  l«e  cJeorr  in  evil 

Why,  says  Plato,  if  he  br  manually  ao  mtrnit,  likely  be 
will  tuni  pickpocket    S.  Lanier,  The  Eng.  -Novel,  p.  117. 

Tlie  dextereruA  management  of  terms,  and  twing  able  to 
fend  ami  prove  with  them,  pasara  for  a  great  part  of 
learning. 


His  only  l»oks  were  an  almanac  and  an 
which  laat  he  was  considerably  expert. 

Thareau,  V 


Walden,  p.  lftl. 
Tliua,  like  a  tkUful  cbeaa  player,  by  little  and  little  he 
draw  s  out  Ids  men,  and  mukea  his  pan  lis  of  uae  to  his 
greater  persons.  Ihy,ln.,  Ilnsm.  I'oeay. 

rlnt  the  names  of  the  cfsrer  men  who  Inv 
and  bows  and  arrows  are  as  utb-rly  unkiiow 
as  the  names  of  the  earliest  niyth-inakcrs. 

J.  Pielu,  Evolutionist,  p.  V*. 

adroitly  (a-droit'li),  adr.  Innn  adroit  manner; 
with  dexterity ;  readily ;  skilfully. 

He  (Eiulmiiiidl  turned  his  new  conquest  odr.»'//u  to  ac- 
eount  tty  naiiiar  it  to  l>ind  to  himself  the  most  dangeroiu 
among  his  foes.  ./.  ft.  Green,  I'timj.  of  Eng.,  p.  avfi. 

adroitness  (a-tlroit'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  l>e- 
ing  adroit;  dexterity ;  readiness  in  the  use  of 
the  hands  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 


Sir  John  niiwiulrv  bad  some  debating  power  ami  great 
skill  and  adroitness  iu  lmuiaging  men. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  leth  Cetit.,  vvl 

adrOOP  (a-dr8p').  prep.  phr.  as  adr.    [<  a3  + 
drtwp.]   In  a  drooping  position.    J.  1>.  Long. 
•  xi.  1128. 


 (ad-ros'trall,  a.    [<  L.  ad,  to.  at,  + 

rovfrarM,  beak.]  In  ;.*U.,  pertaining-to  or  situ- 
ated at  the  beak  or 
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adiy 

ftdry  (a-dri'),  «■  [<«-*  +  dry;  prob.  in  iraita- 
Sw  of  athirst,  q.  v.]  In  a  iry  condition; 
thirsty. 

Doth  a  man  that  Is  otfry  desire  to  drliik  In  gold ! 

flurfon,  AnaL  of  Met,  p.  345. 
adacendent   (ad-aen'dent),  a.  [< 
dm(  f-)s.  ovwc»<ie-n(  i-}s : 
ing    Imp.  Diet. 


(nd'mt),fl.    [<  L.  aitscitus,  i 
below.]  In  rntom.,  pertaining  to  the ttraconida; 
or  Icbnc  umones  adsciti. 

Adsdti  (ad'si-ti),  n. pi.  [NL...  pi.  of  L.  adscitus, 
derived,  assumed,  foreign :  see  a/fjfcirifiottjr.] 
A  group  of  ichneumon-flies  which  have  only 
one  recurrent  nervure  in  the  fore  wing  instead 
of  two.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  family 
Braconida  (whioh  see). 

adacititioUB  (ad-*d-tiah'us),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'ad- 
tcitittus,  <  adscitus,  derived,  assumed,  foreign, 
pp.  of  adsciscere,  later  aseiseerc,  tako  knowingly 
to  one's  self,  appropriate,  assume,  adopt,  <  ad, 
to.  +  sciscere,  seek  to  know,  <  scire,  know :  gee 
saence]  Added  or  derived  from  without ;  not 
intrinsic  or  essential;  supplemental; 
Also  written  ascititiovs. 

Tbe  fourth  epistle  on  happiness  may  be 
Www,  and  out  ut  lto  proper  place. 

J.  Warton,  Eaaay  <m  Papa. 
The  first  *  of  the  tense -sign  sts  I*  an  adseitUious  si  hi  Ian  I 
silked  to  tb*  root.  Am.  Jour,  of  Philot.,  VI.  S80. 

adadtitioUBly  (ad -si -Uah'tia-li),  adv.  In  an ad- 
ecititious  manner. 

adscript  (ad'skript),  a.  and  a.  [<  h.  adscriptus, 
pp.  of  adscribere,  later  ascriAere,  enroll,  <  ad,  to, 
+  seribere.  write :  see  ascribe.]  J,  a.  1 .  Written 
after,  m  distinguished  from  subscript,  or  lYrlttfw 
under:  as,  in  Greek  grammar,  an  iota  (i)  ad- 
script— 3.  Attached  to  the  soil,  as  a  slave  or 
feudal  serf.    See  adteriptut  gleba. 

IL  «■  A  serf  attached  to  an  estate  and 
transferable  with  it. 

adscripted  (ad-skrip'ted),  a.    Same  as  adscript. 

adjcrlptioQ  (ad-skrip'shon),  n.  [<  L.  adscrip- 
*e(s-),  later  asrript£o{n-),  >  E.  ascription,  q.  y.] 
1.  Same  aa  ascription.—  2.  Attachment  to  the 
soil,  or  aa  a  feudal  inferior  to  a  superior  or 

adscriptitiOTlB  (ad-skrip-tiah'usj,  a.  [<  L.  ad- 
seriphctus,  ascripticius,  enrolled,  bound,  <  ad- 
script**, ascriptus :  see  adscript.]  Bound  by 
adacription.    -V.  E.  D. 
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stipulate.]  In  late,  an  accessory  party  to  a  prom- 
ise, who  has  received  the  same  promise  as  his 
principal  did,  and  can  equally  receive  and  ex- 

adWic^.'adstricttont.ad^  See 

astrict,  etc. 

adstim  (ad'sum).  [L.,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  adtssc,  to  be  present,  <  ad,  to,  +  ruse,  be :  see 
essence.]  I  am  present;  present;  here:  used 
in  some  colleges  and  schools  by  students  as  an 
answer  to  a  roll -cull. 

adsurgent  <ad-ser'jent),  a.    Same  as  assurqent. 

adterminal,  atterminal  (ad-,  a-ter*mi-nai),  a. 
[<  L.  ad,  to,  +  terminus,  end,  +  -at.]  moving 
toward  tho  end :  an  epithet  applied  to  electrical 
currents  passing  in  a  muscular  fiber  toward  its 
extremities. 

adubt  (a-dub'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  adubben,  adouben, 
<  OF.  adubber,  aduber,  adouber,  equip  a  knight, 
arrav,  <  a,  to,  +  duber,  douber,  dub:  see  duo1.] 
1.  To  knight;  dub  as  a  knight.— 2.  To  equip; 
array;  accoutre. 

adularia  (ad-u-la'ri-rt).  a.  [XL., <  Adula,  a 
mountain  group  in  the  Orisons  Alps,  formerly 
confounded  with  St.  Ootthard,  where  fine  speci- 
mens are  found.]  A  variety  of  the  common 
potash  feldspar  orthoolase,  occurring  in  highly 
lustrous  transparent  or  translucent  orystais. 
It  often  exhibits  a  delicate  opalescent  play  of 
colors,  and  is  then  called  moonstone  (which  see). 
Fine  specimens  are  obtained  from  various  lo- 
calities in  the  Alps. 

adulate  (ag'v-Mt),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  adulated, 
ppr.  adulating.  [<  L.  adulatus,  pp.  of  adulari, 
flutter,  fawn  upon  as  a  dog,  <  ad,  to,  +  'ulari,  a 
word  of  undetermined  origin,  not  found  in  the 
simple  form;  according  to  some,  <  'ula  =  Or. 
otpd,  a  tail,  adulari  meaning  then  '  wag  the  tail 


adulteration 

party  and  voted  with  the  Conservatives  when 
Karl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  lttflG.  The)  received  tbe  name  from  their  be- 
ing Ukened  by  Mr.  Bright  to  the  discontented  persons  who 
took  refuge  with  David  in  tbe  cave  of  Ailutlam(l  Sam.  xxti. 
1,  2J.    The  party  was  abwi  knuwn  collectively  as  thr  Cars. 

Tbe  Conservative  party  then  presented  a  tolerably  solid 
front  against  tbe  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  received 
i-ealde.  a  large  reinforcement  of  A<iulUimii,r  from  the 


id*'18"  AVic  »V 

adult  (a-dult').  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  ddii'i 
up,  pp.  of  adolcsccre,  grow  up : 
I.  a.  1.  Having  arrived  at  mat 
t-uined  full  size  and  strength :  as,  an  adult  per- 
son, animal,  or  plant. 


J 


at,'  as  a  dog.1  To 
flatter  servilely. 


show  feigned 


to; 


ix.  B. 


tdscriptive  fad-skrip'tiv),  a.  [< 
■w,  enrolled,  adscript,  <  ad*m\ 


script.]  Held  to  service  as  attached  to  an  es- 
tate, and  transferable  with  it,  as  a  serf  or  Blave. 

tea  peopled  with  crown  peasant*  bare  been 
Uoulsr  individuation  condition  of  ratahllahlng 
e* ;  thcae  prjjttnU,  called  atUcriptitt,  working 
at  tbe  mannfacb>rlca  oa  ftxed  term*.  irrousraona. 

adacriptus  gleba)  (ad-skrip'tus  glelje);  pi.  ad- 
seriptt  gleba  (-ti).  [L. :  adscriptus,  adscript; 
fleb<T,  gen.  of  gleba,  glebe.]  Belonging  or  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  as  a  serf,  in  Roman  law  this 
term  wma  applied  to  a  claas  uf  slaves  attached  in  per* 
prtuity  to  ana  transferred  with  the  land  they  cultivated. 
Tbe  same  ctutocn  prevailed  amonjc  all  Germanic  and  Slavic 
seoplea,  and  baa  been  but  (radiially  abolished  durliut  tbe 
part  threw  hundred  yean,  down  to  the  emancipation  of 
the-  KiljuUan  serfs  in  IBM. 

adrifrniflcatkm  (ad-sig'ni-fi-ka'shon).  «.  [< 
ML.  ads\gniHcatio{n-),  <  L.  adsignificare,  make 
evident :  see  adstgnify.]  The  act  of  adaignify- 
ingj  a  modification  of  meaning  by  a  prefix  or 
lottx;  an  additional  signification.  [Rare.] 

i  that  which  b  oiled 
r  new  nor  sinicuUr. 
/ferae  TooJbr,  Purley. 

t  (ad-siR'ni-fi).  r.  t.  [<  L.  adsignificare. 
ike  evident,  denote,  point  out,  <  ad,  to. 
+  stgnificare,  signify :  see  ad-  and  Mgmfy.]  To 
add  signification  or  meaning  to  (a'word)  by  a 
prefix  or  sufilx.  Home  Tooke.  [Rare.] 
adsorption  (ad-s6rp'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ad.  to,  + 
'torptirHn-),  after  absorption,  q.  v.]  Conden- 
sation of  gases  on  the  surfaces  of  solids, 
adstipulate  (ad-stip'u-lat),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
adsttpulatcd,  ppr.  adstipttlating.  T<  Ij.  adsttpu- 
lari,  astipulari,  stipulate  with,  (.  ad,  to,  4*  stipu- 
ktri,  stipulate.]  To  act  as  second  stipulant  or 
raeeiving  party  to  a  bargain,  attaining  thereby 
an  equal  claim  with  the  principal  stipulant. 
.V.  E.  IK 

aditrpulatlon  (ad-stip-u-l*'shon),  n.   [<  L.  ad- 
skpiuatio(n-),  astipulation-),  (  adstipulari :  see 
adstipulate.]    The  addition  of.  or  action  as,  a 
second  receiving  party  in  a  bargain.   ,V.  E.  I). 
adJitipulator  (ad-stip'O-la-tor),  n.    [L.,  also 
<  adstipulari,  astipulari:  see  (wi- 


lt is  not  that  I  orfvfare  the  people ; 
Without  me  there  are  demagogue** 
Byron,  Una 
Love  shall  be,  but  not  adulatt 
The  all  fair,  the  all-embracing  fate. 

Knumm,  Woodnotea,  II. 

adulation  (a4-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.  adulation,  < 
L.  adttlaMo(n-),  flattery,  fawning,  <  adulari,  flat- 
ter: see  adulate.]  Servile  flattery;  excessive 
or  unmerited  praise ;  exaggerated  compliment. 

Adulation  pushed  to  tb*  verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense, 
and  sometime*  of  Impiety,  was  not  thought  to  disgrace  a 
I  -  ■"<-  Maeaulag. 
And  there  be  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 
With  .  .  .  amorous  adulation,  till  Uve  maid 
KebcU'd  against  it. 

Tennuaon,  Lancelot  and  T.latne. 
aSya.  ^dutatien,  FUtttrry.  Cvmptimmt.  Ttirae  are  vari. 
ettea  of  praise.  Aduictum  la  servile  ami  folsome,  pro- 
ceeding either  from  a  blind  worship  or  from  lite  hope  of 
advantage.  It  may  not  be,  but  generally  is,  addressed 
directly  to  Ita  object.  Flattery  la  addressed  to  tbe  per- 
son flattered ;  lta  object  is  to  gratify  vanity,  with  or  with* 
out  a  selfish  ulterior  object.  It  Is  generally  praise  beyond 
justice.  Omnpfintnif  is  milder,  and  may  be  expressive  of  the 
troth ;  it  may  he  sincere  and  designed  to  eitconrage  or  to 
express  respect  and  esteem.  We  may  apeak  of  a  compb- 
meflt,  but  not  of  an  adulation  or  a  Battery.  Advtalum  of 
the  coiiuueror ;  gross  or  delicate  Aatteru  ol  those  In  power  ; 
the  language  of  irnnytiment.  In  ojnduct.  tho 
dent  to  adulation  is  «t^-n,imimm. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  adults;  suitable 
for  an  adult :  as,  adidt  age ;  an  <id«'<  school. 

II.  s.  A  person  or  (sometimos)  an  animal 
grown  to  full  size  and  strength ;  one  who  haa 
reached  the  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Embryo*  and  adults  of  common  anil  curious  farms  are 
constantly  met  with,  thus  furniahing  material  both  for 
general  work  and  original  Investigation.   Sctrnw,  V.  Jit, 

adultedt  (a-dul'ted),  a.  Completely 

>*ow  that  we  are  not  only  adulted  but  ancient  Chris- 
liana,  I  believe  the  moat  acceptable  sacrifice  we  can  send 
up  to  heaven  U  prsjer  and  praise. 

Uawtll,  Letters,  L  vt  «. 

adultert  (a-dul'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  adulterer,  a 
counterfeiter,  adulter,  adj.,  adulterous;  forma- 
tion uncertain,  perhaps  <  ad,  to,  +  alter,  other, 
different.  In  mod.  E.  adulter,  adulterer,  etc., 
have  been  substituted  for  the  older  aroutrr,  ad- 
router,  etc.:  see  adeouter,  etc.]   An  adulterer. 

Wa  receive  into  our  mass  open  sinners,  the  covetous, 
the  extortioner*,  tbe  adulter,  the  back  biter. 

TyndaU,  Expoa.  1  John. 

adultert  (a-dul'ter),  r.  [<  I*  adulterare,  com- 
mit adultery:  see  adulterate,  r.]  L  in  trans. 
To  commit  adultery.    B.  Jonstm,  Epigrams. 

II.  trans.  To  pollute;  adulterate:  aa, "  adul- 
ter! ng  spots,"  Jfarstoa,  Scourge  Of  Villainy,  ii. 

adulterant  (a-dul'ter- ant),  a.  and  n.  f<  L. 
adulteran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adulterare:  see  adulter- 
ate, v.]  t,  «•  Adulterating ;  used  in  adulter- 
ating. 

LL  a.  A  substance  need  for  adnlterating. 
adulterate  (a-dul'ter-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
adulterated,  npr.  adulterating.  [<  L.  adultera- 
tut,  pp.  of  adulterare,  commit  adultery,  falsify, 
adulterate,  <  adulter,  an  adulterer,  a  counter- 
feiter: see  adulter,  ».]  I.  trims.  1.  To  debase 
or  deteriorate  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  or 
baser  materials  or  elements:  as,  to  adulterate. 
food,  drugs,  or  coins;  adulterated  doctrines. 

The  present  war  has  .  .  .  aiulttratrd  our  tongue  with 
strange  words.  Svretatar,  So.  Sft. 

2f.  To  graft;  give  a  hybrid  character  to. 

Excellent  forms  of  grafting  and  adulttratino  plants  and 
flowers.  Ptatham,  Exper.  of  Own  Time*. 

3f.  To  defile  by  adultery. 

To  force  a  rape  on  virtue,  and  aduUeratf  tbe  chaste 
bosom  of  spotless  simplicity.  Pont,  line  of  Life. 

=  Syn.  J.  To  roll,  degrade,  corrupt,  contaminate,  vitiate, 

l5.t  iarrans.  To  commit  adultery. 


Goldsmith,  Vicar,  til 
receiver  and  the  giver ;  anil 
loo  to  tbe  people  than  to 
,  Rev.  hi  Fran cr- 


flurir 

b  of  all  mankind  the  lowest 
courts  tbe  JtMtrry. 

Hannah  More,  IMnirL 
Arsbs  are  such  that  .  .  .  '•tompli- 
mau  never  last  less  than  tea  tidn- 
//.  Spencer,  rrin.  of  SocioL.  i  31S 

adulator  (ad'u-la-tor),  n.    [Li..  <  adulari :  see 
adulate.]    An'  obse(|uious  flatterer;  one  who 
servilely. 

more  than  ever  an  edulnler  of  thr  ruling 
poweni.  I).  IJ.  Miiebrll,  Wet  Dajx 

adulatory  (ad'u-la-to-ri).  a.    [<L.  adulatoriux, 

<  adulator:  see  adulator.]  Characterized  by 
adulation;  fulsoruely  nattering;  servilely  prais- 
ing :  as,  an  adulator;/  address. 

You  are  not  lavish  of  your  words,  especially  In  that 
specie*  of  eloquence  called  the  adulatory.  Chetterfitt.1. 

adulatresa  (a4'u-la-tres),  n.    [=F.  adulatrier, 

<  lj.  adulatrieem,  ace.  of  adulatrix,  fern,  form  of 
adulator :  see  adulator.]   A  female  adulator. 

Indiana,  when  tbe  first  novelty  of  Utt^i-ttteM  was  <iver. 
wbhed  again  for  the  constant  adulalrem  of  her  charms 
and  rndowmenta.  MUt  fitirnry,  Tamllla,  x.  14. 

Adullajuite  (a-dul'am-lt>,  n.  [<  Adullam  + 
-t'fcU.]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Adul- 
lam. Oen.  xxxviii.  12.  —  2.  In  Ena.  hist. ,  one  of 
a  group  of  Liberals  who  seceded  from  the  Whig 


thy  unrle  John. 

Shat.,  K.  John,  ilL  I. 

adulterate*  (a-durter-at),  a.   [<  L.  adulterate, 

pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Tainted  with  adultery: 

its,  ''the  aciaifcTflfe  Hastings,"  .Shak.,  Rich. 

III.,  iv.  4.-2.  Debased  by  foreign  mixture; 

adulterated :  aa,  "  adulterate  copper,"  Htciff, 

Miscellanies. 

No  volaule  spirits,  nor  compounds  that  are 
Aduttrrate  Camr  To  0  N 

adulterately  (a-dul'UVr-At-ll),  ode.  In  an  adul- 
terate  manner. 

adulteratene&S  (a-dul'ter-St-nesV  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  adulterated  or  debased. 

adulteration  (a-dul-te-ra'shon).  n.  [<  I,,  adul- 
teration-), adulteration,  sopliisticatiou,  <  adul- 
terare :  see  adulterate,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  adul- 
terating, or  the  state  of  being  adulterated  or 
debased  by  admixture  with  something  else, 
generally  of  inferior  qualitv;  tho  use.  in  the 
production  of  any  professeilly  genuine  article, 
of  ingredients  which  are  cheaper  and  of  an  in- 
ferior qualitv.  or  which  are  not  considered  so 
desirable  by 'the  consumer  as  other  or  genuine 
ingredients  for  which  they  are  sub  " 


In  commerce,  there  arc  several  kinds  of  ad 
conventional,  to  suit  the  taste  and  demands  of  the 
fraudulent,  fur  deceptive  and  gainful  purposes ;  an 
cUlcotal  or  liiilntcndnua!  aditftrrntiim,  arising  from  . 
nc*s  In  tb>-  pn  iKiratUm  of  tbe  staple  or  commodity  at 
place  of  growth  or  shipment.    Stmmonds,  Cum.  Diet 
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adulteration 

2.  The  product  or  result  of  the  act  of  adulter- 
ating; that  which  i*  adulterated. 

adulterator  ^a-dul'ter-a-tor),  «.  [I,.;  adultera- 
tor muni  ta,  u  counterfeiter  or  money;  <  adulter- 
are  :  nee  adulterate,  c]    One  who  adulterates. 

adulterer  (a-dul'ter-er),  11.  l<  adulter,  r..  + 
-<r';  substituted  for  the  older  form  aroutrrr, 
adtoutrcr,  q.  v.]  A  man  guilty  of  adultery;  a 
married  man  who  hus  sexual  commerce  with 
any  woman  except  his  wife.  See  adultery. 
Formerly  also  spelled  adultrer. 

adulteress  (a-dul'ter-es),  «.  f<  adulter,  «.,  + 
-can :  substituted  for  the  older  form  atmttrfst, 
adruHtrrtu.  q.  v. J  A  woman  guilty  of  adultery. 
Formerly  also  Hilled  aduttttsa. 

adulterine  (a-dul'tor-in),  a.  and  11.  L<L.  adul- 
It  nun*.  <  adulter:  &v  adulter,  it.)  I.  </.  1.  Of 
ndulterouH  origin;  born  of  adultery. 

Ic  niiul  I*-,  however,  iimlcrf.li -id  that  rtmnir  moral  re. 
puiciiame  to  the  fictitious  iUnlialloii.il  then-  Illegitimate 

IUI.1  .1  Itiltrritu-  cllilitrvil  I.JUlln  to  khuw  itself  aluotu;  tin! 
oMent  »l  the  Hindu  law -writer*  win™-  In- Alls,*  have  mir- 
ir  .  JTi»'w,  Early  Uiw  m,. I  nist.uu,  ji.  I". 

2.  Kelatingor  pertaining  to  adultery ;  involv- 
ing nr  implying  adultery:  am  adultr  fine  llelion ; 
adulterine  marriage  (used  by  St.  August ine  of 
a  second  uuirriage  after  divorce). — 3.  Charac- 
ter! wd  by  adulteration;  spurious;  base:  a«. 
adult' rint' drugs  or  metals.  fA  Latinism,  now 
rare.] — 4f.  Illegitimate;  illicit;  unauthorized: 
as.  adulterine  castles  (cant lea  built  by  the  Nor- 
man liarouH  in  England,  after  the  conquest, 
without  royal  warrant). 

Tin-  ir/u/rrWi*  icnlld*.  trim  which  heavy  rum*  wen!  ex- 
acted  111  115*1.  were  stliniliill*e>l  iu  adultmnt  liecause  tllcy 
liad  n< >t  purchased  tin-  rltiht  of  association,  a*  the  older 
li'iml  t'lllld*  hud  dune.  Mid  lutd  set  themselves  ii]>  against 
lt«-  ^ovcniui,-iit  of  the  city  which  the  klnir  had  N-ctrnUed 
hy  lil-  iltutvr.  .Sittbt*.  I'mist.  Hist.,  III.  :.S4. 

II.  ».  In  ciril  laic,  a  child  begotten  in  adultery, 
adulterize  (a-dul't*r-is!),  r.  i.  Hadulter  +  -rre.1 
To  be  guilty  of  adultery.  Milton.  Also  spelled 
adulterize.  [Kare.] 

Where  itkt  <;i*l  ever  will  the*  to  lie,  to  swear,  to  np. 
pre**,  to  tkf  KhYrise  /         fat,  T.  .Ulan**,  Works,  11.  3u.*i. 

adulterous  (fi-dul'tcr-ua),  a.  [<  adulter  +  -oiur  ; 
substituted  for  the  ohicr  form  adrou  trout,  q.  v.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterised  by  adultery; 
given  to  adultery. 

An  evil  fuul  adidirrotiM  ireueration  seeketh  after  a  slim. 

Mat.  ML  Ml. 

2.  Illicit:  said  of  combination*  or  relations  of 
any  kind. 

Some  of  our  kings  have  matte  adultmtti  connections 
abroad.  Burlu,  I  in  a  K.-trietde  Peace. 

3.  Spurious;  corrupt;  adulterated:  aa,  "forged 
and  adulteroH»  atuff,"  Veuaubon,  Of  Credulity 
(trau-i. ),  p.  297.  [Rare.] 

adulterously  (a-duTler-us-ll),  adv.  In  an  adul- 
terous manner. 

adultery  (a-did'tir-i),  i». ;  pi.  adulteric*  (-iz). 
[<  L.  adulterium,  <  adulter:  substituted  for  the 
older  form  adrautru,  q.  v.]  1.  Violation  of  the 
marriage-bed ;  carnal  connection  of  a  married 
person  with  any  other  than  the  lawful  spouse; 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  wrong  by  a  wife 
which  introduces  or  may  introduce  a  spurious 
offspring  into  a  family,  it  ti  aametlmrt  called  nV 
tflf  adtUury  when  only  one  uf  the  purtlca.  I*  married,  an,l 
timiUr  mtultery  when  both  are  married.  In  &ora«  Juris* 
dictiivn*  the  law  makes  adultery'  a  crime,  In  Mine  only  n 
civil  injury.  In  Eaichvnd,  formerly.  It  was  punished  hy 
fine  ami  Imprisonment,  and  In  Scotland  It  ni  frequently 
mailt,  a  capital  offense.  In  Great  UtIUlIji  at  the  present 
day.  however,  It  U  jranUluilite  only  l,y  eceleBlarttcal  ten- 
sure  ;  iKit  when  eornniittetl  liy  live  wife.  It  la  recanted  iu  a 
clrll  Injur)',  and  funui  the  irruund  of  an  aetion  of  dam- 
a«;i-«  atoiinitt  Uie  pamraour.  Ctmtrary  to  the  nrerioiir  ^eri- 
ernl  nfilnlon,  It  haa  mcently  lieen  lw-M  iu  the  United 
state*  that  the  wife  nuy  liavc  a  oirre-jptiniting  aetion 
ajcaliiHt  a  w<inun  who  seduce*  away  ht-r  hiulitind.  In  F.nji- 
luutl  and  Heotlaikl  the  tuiihanil «  rctvivi  ry  of  tUniue* 
attalimt  the  parMtkior  <an  imw  In;  ha,|  only  hy  Joining  litiu 
with  tin-  wife  In  mi  action  for  divorce.  Mtv  iltrt.w. 
2.  In  the  seventh  commandment  of  the  deea- 
logue.  as  generally  understood,  all  manner  of 
lewdness  or  urn-hast  it  y  in  act  or  thought.  See 
Mat.  v.  -H. —  3.  Eerie*.,  intrusion  into  a  l>ish- 
oprio  during  the  life  of  the  bishop. — 4.  In  old 
arlmrirtdture.  the  grafting  of  trees:  so  called 
from  irs  being  cnimidered  an  unnatural  union. 
—  5t.  Adulteration;  corruption:  as.  "all  the 
adulteries  of  urt."  If.  Jouatm,  Epica-ne.  i.  1. — 6f. 
Injury;  degradation:  ruin. 

Vou  niiaht  wiL-«t  the  caduccua  nut  of  uiy  hiiu.l  l.<  the 
adultrnt  ami  upoll  of  nature. 

It.  ^om«,ii.  Merenri.-  VindieatetL 

adultness  (a-dttlt'ties),  N.  The  state  of  being 
adult. 

adumbral  (ad-um'bral),  a.  f<  L.  ad,  to,  + 
umbra,  shade.  Cf.  ad* rubra tt.)  1.  Shady.— 2. 
humo  aa  adumbrellar. 
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adumbrant  (sd-um' brant),  a.  [<  L.  adum- 
bran(t-)a,  ppr.  of  adumbrate  .-  sec  adumbrati .  j 
Giving  a  faint  shadow,  or  showing  a  slight  re- 
semblance. 

adumbrate  (ad-um'brat).  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
adumbrated,  ppr.  adumbratmy.  f<  L.  adutubia- 
tux,  pp.  of  rtrfitMi/imiv,  cast  a  sliadnw  over;  in 
(.minting,  to  represent  an  object  with  due  min- 
gling of  light  and  shadow,  abo  represent  in 
outline;  <  ad,  to,  +  umbra,  shadow.]  1.  To 
overshadow ;  partially  darken  or  conceal. 
Nor  did  It  (a  veil]  .-..nr.  hut  mluia<«ratt  only 
Her  m-'int  henrt-pltn.-lnu  jutrt* 

Matlnut  uuif  t'/i,i)uuiaii,  II, -m  and  LcamUr,  Iv. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  give  a  faint  shadow  or  re- 
semblance of;' outline  or  shadow  forth;  fore- 
shadow; prefigure. 

IMh  in  the  vutrn-M  and  tile  rirliii.-**  of  tin-  viklhle  mil- 
verie  the  tnvtultlo  tiod  »  mloiolruliv/.  It  T«(d»r. 

In  until,  111  every  fhurih  tln»<-  who  ellinr  tumt  Iiiib 
elin»ty  1"  the  ilitsuia  are  Just  the  men  '  win,  have  leant 
In dd  of  Hie  divine  anlntalitv"  which  It  faintly  ifilKinVilV.. 

II.  .V.  /)/,„A,iM,  *hi.rt  MUille*.  p.  314. 

adumbration  (ud-nm-bra'shon),  n.  [<  I.,  ad- 
nmbralitiin-),  <  adumbrate :  see  ailuntbrate.)  1. 
The  act  of  adumbrating  or  making  a  shadow  or 
faint  resemblance. — 2.  Figuratively,  a  faint 
sketch;  an  imperfect  representation; 


advance 

adurentt  <  a-du'rent  \a.    1<L.  adurem  f-).«,  ppv. 

of  admen:  see  adurr.)    Burning;  heating, 

ftaeon.  [Kare.] 
adusk  fa-dusk'  I,  »»r;i.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a.  [\ 

jmp.,  -f  «/«*«  .]    In  the  dusk  or  twilight ;  dark; 

in  gloom.  [Hare.] 

You  uiih  to  die  lllld  leave  the  world  iv/l,** 

I'or  other*.      Jfr».  flnnrnlM.l.  AUMI-*  Ultfll,  I  Ml 

adust1  (ailust').  prep.  pbr.  as  a.  [<  a3,  prep.. 
+  dust.]  Dusty. 

lieu  tired  and  mlwt  with  lung  ndimi ;  l^it  h,  .11.1  n..t 
(T-j  holut  .  '.Vnrie  Kl,.,t. 


vlv 

bm*  half  their  live*  on  the  roatl  nfteii  niirv  or  ai/nw. 

[UarkHMod  »  .Wo  ...  XXI.  7!li 

adust2  l  a-ilust'),  a.    [<  L.  aduatwt,  burned,  pp. 

r  ••  see  fidwrcl    1.  Burned;  score  bed: 
become  dry  by  heat ;  hot  and'tierv. 


thing  that,  suggests  bv  resetublaiice,  or  shadows 
forth;  u  foreshatiowmg. 

Mur  knowlnhiv  la  ...  at  Iwat  a  faint  oolifuaed  uditul . 
^mfmii.  LilanriiU,  Seep.  ftei. 

Belief  i-onn  *  Into  exl»ten.-e  when  nun  U  not  rewfc  malih- 
enutiiih  to  have  a  theory  a!>i*it  anyUlinit,  uhkh;  he  1*  ftill 
uuiljily  a  feelinif  ituimnl, 
ti.,ud  <ir  iii*tiui-U  of  thi-iiuilit, 


uuiljilv  a  feelinif  ituimnl,  iki*ac**intr  unly  i-inie  u.iooilitvi 
A'.rjry,  iTim.  Belief,  p,  « 

3.  In  Act.,  the  shadow  only  of  a  figure,  outlined, 
and  painted  of  a  color  darker  tliau  the  field. 
Shadow,  however,  has  no  |>roper  place  in  heraldry.  It  U 
a  uhoderu  ithuse. 

adumbrative  (ad-um'bra-ilv),  <i.  [<n</Miw?>r(ifc 
■+■  -ire.)  Shadowing  forth;  faintly  resembling; 
foreshadowing  or  typical. 

We  claim  to  »Uuid  tlicre  a*  mute  nmnamenU,  i»thcti- 
cally  irJuoiln-iKue  of  much.      CarlftW,  Ft.  Rev.,  fl.  1.  lo. 

adumbratively  (sd-um'brt-tiv-li),  adr.  In  an 
adumbrative  manner. 

adumbrellar  (ad-una-brel'ftr),  a.  [<  L.  ad.  to,  + 
NL.  umbrella,  the  disk  o?  acalephs:  see  iiui- 
6rcHn.]  Pertaining  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
velum  in  sea-blubbers  (.Ifcifitna:) :  opposed  to 
oduuifcrrffVir. 

adunation  (ad-u-ni'shon),  n.  [<  Li. flrfaimfi'o(ii-), 
<  adunare,  pp.  adunatus,  make  into  one,  <  «</, 
to,  +  s»it»=E.  one:  see  union,  unite,  etc.  Cf. 
atone,  the  cognate  K.  form.]  The  act  of  uniting 
or  the  state  of  beiug  united;  union:  as,  "real 
union  or  adunation,"  tkmle,  Seept.Chvm.  (HWO), 
p.  94.  [Kare.] 

adunc  (ud-ungk'),  a.    [Formerly  aduuque,  as 
if  F. ;  <  L.  aduncut,  hooked:  see  aduneoue.) 
Same  as  aduneowt. 
Parrot*  have  an  mJuo./io-  Bill.   Aaeon,  Xat,  Hlrt.,  f  S38. 
Ttie  .Note  ...  If  Ai|Uillne  or  .tdioie. 

£-rWj„..  Nutnbnuila.  p.  2»7.    (.V.  Jf.  D  ) 

adUuCftl  (ad-tuig'kal),  «.  [<  L.  noWtw:  see 
aduneous.)    Same  as  adnucoiw. 

Ttie  aplre  also  o|sna  out  at  it*  smiwiwr  manrin,  .  .  . 
and  thtu  «lve»  ri»e  to  .  .  .  the  cinmon  adunoal  type  of 
thlaonraidam  (Ortiewf  ijial.  W.  B.  Carycnltr,  Mierua,  \  UA. 

aduncate  (ad-ung'kat),  r.  f. ;  pr*-t.  and  pp,  od- 
uncated,  ppr.  aduneatimj.  [<  ML.  aduueatus, 
up.  of  atfuneJire,  liooki  curi-e,  <  L.  aduneun, 
hooked:  see  aduncoua.]  To  curve  inward,  as 
a  bird's  beak  or  a  nose. 

aduncate  (ad-ung'kat),  a.  [<  ML.  aduNcnfnvr, 
pp.:  see  tlie  verb.]  Aduncous;  hixiked;  hav- 
ing a  hook :  as,  the  aduncate  bill  of  a  hawk. 

aduncity  (a-dun'si-ti).  «.  f<  L.  aduneitaa. 
hookedness,  <fl</«nciw,  hooked:  see  aduncoua.) 
The  condition  of  being  hooked :  hookedness. 

The  lofoMi-i'f.it  uf  the  iNiiincen  and  l^aki  .if  Uie  luwka. 

Marliuu*  .Seril.OTiu 

aduncous  (a-dung'kus).  a.  [<  L.  o-rfNittiw,  hook- 
ed^ ad,  to,  +  imcim.  hooked,  barbed,  uncus,  a 
hook,  barb.]  Hooked;  bent  or  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hook:  incurved.  Equivalent  forma- 
tions are  aduue  and  aduncal. 

ad  unguem  (ad  ung'gweni).    [L. :  ad,  to; 
autm,  ace.  of  uutiuia,  nail,  claw.]    To  the  nail, 
or  touch  of  the  nail:  exactly;  nicely. 

adtinquet  (ad-uugk'),  a.  'Obsolete  fortu  of 
i-iifmir. 

aduret  (a-dur').  r.  t.  [<  L.  adurerr.  set  fire  to, 
burn.  <  ad,  to.  4-  nrrrr.  bum.  akin  to  Itr.  ritiv. 
singe,  aitii'.  kindle,  Ski.  y/  unh.  burn.  Hence 
adust?  q.  v.]  To  burn  completely  or  partially; 
calcine,  scorch,  or  parch. 


of  adurere , 


Whieh  with  Inrnil  1 
And  vapour  a*  the  Libyan  air  iti/i/*#, 
lieuan  to  iKvreh  that  teinperate  elime. 

.M.7/.-.I.  T.  L.,aiL«Sl, 

2.  Looking  an  it  burned  or  scorched. 

In  person  lie  i>u  tall,  tlilu.  erect,  nlth  a  uimll  head,  a 
I..n«  vi.aire,  lean  yellow  check,  dark  twinkliiiL-  eye*,  uifurf 
ennijilexlon,  .  .  .  and  a  lunit,  *alile.«llvi  reil  U-oril. 

Jfiilfey,  I>ilteh  Hepul.lle,  II.  lir.i 

3t.  In  pathoi.,  having  much  heat :  suld  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body:  hence,  ar- 
dent; sanguine;  impetuous. 

If  it  [melancholy]  proceed  from  Mood  a'duit,  .,r  that 
there  lie  a  uiiitun-  of  I.I.-..I  in  it,  "»urh  are  i-.iiim.mlj 
ruddy  of  compU-vinn,  and  hiirh-ixitoured,"  according  to 
Sallu»t,  Snlviantifl,  ami  Herciilr*  de  Sovonla. 

iJurfon,  Anal.  .,(  Met.  p  «il 

adnstedt(a-dua'ted),  a.  [<  aduat"  +  -e<P.)  Be- 
come hot  and  dry ;  burned;  scorched. 

Tbiaw  raye»  which  acorch  Uie  tultmtd  wylea  of  Calahrla 
and  Sp»liie.  «.mvtl.  r'orrcliie  Travell.  ]>  71 

adustiblet  (a-dus'ti-bl),  a.  [<  adust*  +  -iWc] 
Capable  of  being  burned  up. 
adustlonf  (a-dus'tion),  n.  [<  L.  arf«*fio(n-),  < 
adurere:  see  adurr,  adusfi.)  1.  The  act  of 
burning,  scorching,  or  heating  to  dryness ;  the 
state  of  being  thus  heated  or  dried.  JIarrey. 

;*yniptorii*  of  melancholy  1  come 
■f  the  f 


four  humour*. 
Aurttin,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  542. 

2.  In  mcrf.,  cauterizatiou. 
adv.    A  common  abbreviation  of  adrerb  and  of 
advertisement, 

advailablet  (ad-vi'la-bl).  a.  Obsolete  form  of 
available. 

ad  val.  An  abbreviation  of  ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem  (ad  va-lo'rem).  [NL. :  L.  ad,  to; 
LL.  and  NL.  valorem,  ace.  of  ralor,  value ;  see 
t  utor.]  According  to  value.  Applied    (ii  in  ™.n., 

to  custom*  or  duties  levied  according*  to  the  niarketahle 
value  or  worth  of  the  goods  at  the  ori-clnal  place  of  ship- 
ment, oa  sworn  to  hy  the  ow  ner  and  verified  by  the 
toms  appraiser* ;  (2)  in  fair,  to  lawyer*  fee*  for  the  t* 
In*  of  certain  deed*  or  other  work  cliargeable  i 
to  the  value  of  the  property  involved, 
advance  (ad-vans'),  r.;  pret.  arid  pp. 
rmr.  advancing.  [Earlier  odrrtimcr,  arninirr, 
ME.  araMNfen,  araunaen,  arancen,  acanaen.  < 
OF.  aeanctr,  araneier,  later  ara»c<r,  "to  for- 
ward, set  forward,  further,  put  on;  also,  to 
hasten;  and  to  shorten  or  cut  off  by  haste; 
also,  to  advance,  prefer,  promote'"  (Cotgrave), 
mod.  F.  avaueer  =  Fr.  Sp.  armirori=  Pg.  avan^ar 
=  It.  araH:are,  <  ML.  "abanteare,  <  abante,  away 
before,  >  It.  Sp.  Pg.  araute,  l*r.  OF.  F.  arant, 
before :  see  arant.  araunt,  and  ran*.  The  prefix 
is  thus  historically  «r-  for  orig.  alt- ;  the  spelling 
adr-,  now  established  in  this  word  and  advan- 
tage, is  due  to  a  forced  '  restoration '  of  a-  taken 
as  a  reduced  form  of  ad-:  see  <i-H  and  «-13.] 
L  fraa.-!.  1.  To  bring  forward  in  place ;  move 
further  iu  front. 

Now  Mum,  Iter  lo-iy  ni,  jm  In  the  eautern  clinic 
^ifcaoeoi'i,  sow'il  the  uurth  with  orient  pearl. 

.Ififh.ii.  P.  L.,  v.  i 
Oiie  lae'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance : 
A  thiol  the  'hliunii  inn  kler  diil  adtvure 

Itn.l.  tt,  Hal.  and  Arc.,  I.  lTSL 
A  line  »«  entreni-hetl,  and  the  troop*  w  ere  nrfmneerf  hi 
the  new-  pn-titiiiii.  lr.  >'.  f#ranf,  IVr*.  Mem.,  I.  ,177. 

2.  To  forward  in  time;  accelerate:  as,  to  «if- 
cuNcr  the  growth  of  plants. —  3.  To  improve 
or  make  better ;  benefit;  promote  the  good  of : 
as,  to  adranre  one's  true  interests. 
A-  tlo  .-atllim  dhniMci  the  man,  »..the  r 


l,M 

4.  To  promote  :  raise  to  a  higher  rank  :  as.  to 
adranre  one  from  the  bar  to  the  bench. 
Ami  t.i  n./oiir',-  *jiiilii  f-.r  mie  man  *  merit, 
A  thoa-Miel  I»-IM  that  have  ,lc,.-n.  ,1  n..uKht? 

.v„  .1.  /!„,.,,.  |„„„„rul  ..I  Soul,  vnt 

It  h.i»  U-ii  the  late  of  thU  ohllinnii  favorite  to  a.iraiwM 
:  their  orialnal. 

Kubin,  Diarv  July  tt.  ;«7«. 
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advance 

6.  To  raise;  enhance  :  a*,  to  advance  the  price 
of  goods.  — 6.  To  off  it  or  propose;  bring  to 
vk-w  or  notice,  as  something  one  is  prepared 
to  abido  by  ;  allege  ;  adduce  ;  bring  forward  : 
aa.  to  advance  an  opinion  or  an  argument. 

IV-p.Mti.-iu  which  arc  a<fMi.e«t  In  discourse  generally 
mult  from  a  partial  vl.  w  of  tho  <|iu>*tl..ri,  and  cannot  bu 
kept  rafcr  nomination  long  enough,  to  lw  corrected. 

Jfirniuidy.  Athenian  Orators. 

7.  In  com.,  to  supplv  beforehand ;  furnish  on 
credit,  or  before  (roods  are  delivered  or  work  is 
Joue.  or  furnish  lis  part  of  u  stock  or  fund ;  gup- 
ply  or  pay  in  expectation  of  reimbursement :  as 
io"inii'a<i«-  money  on  loan  or  contrat ' 

1  a  purchase  or  an  establishment. 

I  to  Edward  the  Third  of  England 
"  ..itsand  marks. 

Macaalay,  MachisvcUL 

8.  To  raise ;  lift  up ;  elevate. 

They  .  .  . 

Advancd  their  eyelids.        Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  I. 
o.  pexe :   <■  uiteintdalU.il  makes  *  rare  turkey-cock  of 
bin.'  bow  be  Jets  under  hit  wlevnvtU  plumes? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  11  V 
A  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  fmm  the  glittering  stair  unfiirl'd 
The  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  arfcniu-ed. 
Show  like  m  meteor.  Milton,  I'.  L.  i.  i3H. 

9.  To  put  forth  or  exhibit  with  a  view  to  dis- 
play. tBare.] 

And  every  one  his  lore-feat  will  advnntt 

I'nto  hi*  several  mkvtreaa.       Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

10t.  To  commend  ;  extol ;  vaunt. 

Greatly  atlwuneing  hia  gay  chlvalree. 

Sptnnr,  K.  (J.,  L  v.  1«. 

lit.  To  impel;  incite. 

That  lewil  ryhauld  with  vylc.  lo»t  adrouiur. 

Spenser,  F.  l>.,  II.  1. 10. 
-Syn.  4,  To  elevate,  exalt,  prefer,  aggrandlxe,  dignify. 
—9.  To  increase,  augment.  — 6.  Adduee,  Allege,  Auiifn 
(sc.-  adduce) ;  propoand,  bring  forward.  Lay  down. 

reed :  as,  tl 


as.  hand ; 
to-  couivt 


8B 

I  got  hark  on  the  Dth  with  the  advance,  the  remainder 
following  a*  nt|>ldly  aa  the  steamers  could  curry  them. 

V.  S.  Grant.  rYrs.  Mun..  L  2S0. 

8.  In  idiom's,  a  lesson  not  previously  learned : 
opposed  to  rrrifir. — 9.  Advancement;  promo- 
tion ;  preferment :  as,  an  advance  in  rank  or 
office.— 10.  An  offer  or  tender. 

The  adtanee  of  kindness  which  1  made  wa»  (dined. 

Itcydm.  All  for  l-.ir,  Iv. 

11.  In  cow.:  in)  Addition  to  price;  rise  in  price : 
as,  an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of  (roods ;  t  here 
is  an  advance  on  cottons.  (6)  A  giving  before- 
a  furnishing  of  something  before  an 
is  received,  as  money  or  goods,  to- 
ward a  capital  or  stock,  or  on  loan,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  being  reimbursed  in  some  way :  an,  A 
made  large  advance*  to  B. 

1  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  the  nee.-ssary  >id- 
nuier*.  Jan, 

The  account  was  made  up  with  Intent  to  show  what 
advances  had  been  ruaile.  AVnt. 

(r)  The  money  or  goods  thus  furnished.— 12. 
In  naval  ladies,  1lio  distance  made  by  a  ship 
under  way,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  course,  after 
the  helm  has  been  put  to 
one  side  and  kept  there: 
opposed  to  transfer,  the 
distance  made  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  original  course 
of  the  vessel  before  the 
helm  was  put  ovor.  in  od- 
vano*.  (o)  Before ;  In  front : 
aa,  the  cavalry  marched  in  ad- 
vaiue,  or  in  tulrane*  of  the  ar- 
tillery. See  above,  6.  (#)  Be- 
forehand :  before  an  equivalent 
la  received  :  a»,  to  pay  rent  in 


advantage 


advantage  (ad-van 'tin).  «.    [<  ME.  atantage, 

avauntagc,<  OK.  tundK.)  avantnge,  "an  advan- 
tage, odds;  overplus;  addition;  ceking;  a  bene- 
fit, furtherance,  forwarding,"  ere.  ((. otgrsvc), 
=  I'r.  arantage  (ME.  rerlex  acanUigium),  <  ML. 
"u6a»to/ic«nt,  udvantage,  <  abantt;  >OK.  masf, 
etc.,  before:  see  advance,  r.]  1.  Any  state, 
condition,  circumstance,  opportunity,  or  moans 
specially  favorable  to  success,  prosperity,  inter- 
est, reputation,  or  any  desired  end;  anything 
that  aids,  assists,  or  is  of  service :  as.  lie  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  constitution,  of  an  ex- 
cellent education;  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage ot  elevated  ground;  "the  advantages  ot  a 
close  alliance,"  Macauluy. 

Advantage  U  a  better  soldier  than  rsshuess. 

A*«*..Hen.  V.,  IlLo. 
The  streets,  seen  now  under  the  «<<wj«f<i..;w  uf  a  warm 
morning  >un  adding  a  beauty  of  Its  ..wn  U>  whatever  It 
glanced  upon.  showed  much  more  hrulliintl)  than  oiin 
of  Hwne.  W.  Ifore.  Zeuohla,  I.  is. 

2.  Superiority  or  prevalence:  regularly  with  »/ 
or  orer . 

Lent  3*tanaIionld  get  an  advantaijt  uf  ua   2  Cor.  U.  11. 
1  have  seen  the  hungry  ocvan  gala 
Adtantag*  oo  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 

Shak.,  Souimu,  lxlv. 
The  special  adraninm*  of  manhood  oeer  ynutb  Ilea  .  .  . 
In  the  senae  <d  n-allty  and  limitation. 

J.  It.  .Wfey,  Nat  Rollglon,  p.  1«. 

;  gain;  profit. 

,to  thee?        Job  xxx*.  h. 
«th  Blr  Proteus,  for  that »  hla  name, 
us.'  and  Inir  roiivntfiwe  of  hia  days. 

Sn<U:..  - 
interest ;  increase. 


3 


,  T.  li.  of  V..  U.  4. 


But  Umw  adtantet 
runt  gllmpac*  of  truth  begin  to 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Maraulay.  Sir  James  Uaekintoah. 
They  watched  the  reapers'  alow  advancing  line. 

William  Sorru,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  ST1. 

2.  To  improve  or  make  progress ;  grow,  etc. : 
u.  to  advance  in  knowledge,  stature,  wisdom, 
rank,  office,  dignity,  or  age. 

A  great  adraneina  soul  carries  forward  Ids  whole  age  ; 
a  anean,  sordid  soul  draws  It  back. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self  .Culture,  p.  M. 

3.  To  increase  In  quantity,  price,  etc. :  as,  the 
stock  advanced  three  points. 

Advance  ( ad-vans' ),  n.  [=F.  avance ;  from  the 
verb.]  17  A  moving  forward  or  toward  the 
front ;  a  forward  course ;  progress  in  space  : 
as,  our  advance  waa  impeded  by  obstructions. 

Don  Alonw  du  AgulLa  and  his  a.mpanlona,  In  llieu- 
•aayr  adraner.  had  .  .  .  got  entangled  fn  deep  glens  and 
the  dry  beds  of  torrente.  imna,  Oranada,  p.  in. 

2.  Witt.,  the  order  or  surnal  to  advance :  as,  the 
odraaor  was  sounded. —  S,  A  step  forward  ; 
actual  progress  in  any  course  of  action  ;  often 
in  the  plural:  as,  an  advance  In  religion  or 
knowledge;  civilimtion  has  made  great  ad- 
reisers  in  this  century. 

Witness  the  odnsnre  from  a  rustic's  conception  of  the 
Earth  to  that  which  a  travelled  geologist  has  reached. 

U.  Spencer,  PrliL  of  I'sychoL.  t  4HI. 

4.  An  act  of  approach ;  an  effort  for  approxi- 
mation or  agreement ;  anything  done  to  bring 
about  accord  or  any  relation  with  another  or 
Others:  with  to  before  the  person  and  t<>ir<irtl 
before  the  object  or  purpose :  as,  A  made  an 
adraace  or  advances  to  B,  or  totcard  acquain- 
tance with  B. 

efort  made  advance*  fetrarri  a 
i  Voltaire, 

S/aeanUiy,  Frederic  the  Ureal 

5.  A  forward  position;  placo  in  front,  at  tho 
head,  or  in  the  lead :  as,  nia  regiment  took  the 

eh.— 6.  The  state  of  being 
or  in  front ;  a  being  or  going  at  the 
head  or  in  tho  lead:  chiefly  in  tne  phrase  in 
advance:  as,  the  groom  rode  in  aelvance  of  the 
carriage;  he  is  far  i»  arfroace  of  the  other 
pupils.  In  this  sense  the  word  Is  often  used  In  com|>o. 
■KkCj,  sometimes  without  Joining,  giving  It  the  appear, 
ane*  an  ad>ecuve.  as  it  lias  hern  called  In  such  use.  al- 
though rt  is  never  really  one.  Inus,  an  advance  (->a.ren( 
■  «i  agent  sent  out  in  advance  of  a  theatrical  company, 
exhlMtiuei,  etc.  to  make  preliminary  arrangements;  an 
•imnre  (.)  ditch  cue  /ass  Is  a  ditch  around  the  esplanade 
or  starts  ot  a  fortified  place,  and  hence  In  advance  of  It ; 
advance  (-)  theett  arc  sheets  of  a  printed  work  sent  to 
ssoiebody  tn  advance  of  publication. 
7.  He  who  or  that  which  is  at  the  head  or  in 
the  lead;  the  foremost  or  forward  part; 
oaUy,  the  leading  body  of 


J  S  C,  ship's  «rsek. 
e,  («u>l  where  Beta  It  p«t 

uvct. 

/>  C,  AiivaiK  i  '  of  curve 
M  D,  traasfes  /      P  C. 


4t.  Usury 

Uethol 
I'pon 


paid  yon  in  ad- 
'  tribute  of 


it  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Shak.,  M.  of  v., 
love. 


6f .  A  thirteenth  article  added  to  i 
ing  what  is  commonly  known 


>hn,  ui.  a. 
k  dozen,  mak- 
aa  a  baker's 

dozen. 

If  tho  Scripture  be  for  reformation,  and  Antiquity  to 

Ref.  In  Eng. ,  i. 


bout,  It  la  but  an  adcantag'  u> 


[ti-  -  .l-iren, 
JfOfo 


Junitu,  To  the  King,  IT*. 
(e)  In  Uie  Btale  or  condition  of 
having  made  an  advance  :  an, 
A  la  in  advance  to  B  a  thousand  dollars.  —  Srn.  Advance- 
ment, Prv&cieney,  etc.    See  protrrtM,  ». 

advanceable  (ad-van'sa-bl),  a.  [<  advance  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  advanced. 

advance-bill  (ad-vans'bil),  «.  Same  as  ad- 
vance-note. 

advanced  (ad-vansf),  P-  a.  1.  Situated  in 
front  of  or  before  others.   Hence— 2.  In  the 

front;  forward;  being  in  advance  of  or  beyond    thai  Isnot  reciprocal:  aa,  you  Aat»  the  advanta^  a) me.  - 


6.  In  fahTK-feitni*,  the  first  point  gained  after 
deuce.  Commonly  called  vantage.  See  tosra- 
fcnslM.  TO  advantace,  with  good  elfect :  advaiitagc- 
oinly.-To  have  the  advantage  of,  to  have  superiority 
over;  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  than ;  " 
v  without  being  known:  have  a  | 


ideas  of  the  day. 
Orote,  HUt.  Greece,  II.  SR. 


:  an  army. 


3.  Raving  reached  a  com] 
as  of  development,  progress,  life,  etc. :  as,  he  is 
now  at  an  advance*!  age. 
advance-guard  (ad-vans'gard),  n.  [Cf.  avant- 
guard,  vanguard.]  Milit.,  a  boily  of  troops  or 
other  force  marching  or  stationed  in  front  of 
the  main  body  to  clear  the  way,  guard  against 
surprise,  etc." 

advancement  (ad-vans'ment),  n.  [Earlier  <irf- 
vauncemcnt,  avauncement,  <  ME.  avancemcnt,  < 
OP.  (and  F.)  <ii'<jMcr,»jie«f,  <  avancer ;  see  advance 
and  -men/.]  1.  The  act  of  moving  forward  or 
proceeding  onward  or  upward. — 2.  Tho  act  of 
promoting,  or  state  of  being  promoted;  prefer- 
ment; promotion  in  rank  or  excellence; 
provemont;  furtherance. — 3t.  Settlement  on  a 
wife;  jointure.  Iiacon. — 4.  In  lair,  provision 
made  by  a  parent  for  a  child  during  the  parent's 
life,  by  gift  of  property  on  account  of  the  share 
to  which  Uie  child  would  be  entitled  aa  heir  or 
next  of  kin  after  the  parent's  death. — fit.  The 
payment  of  money  in  advance;  money  paid  in 
advance.  =8yTL  land  2.  Advance,  Prvjieienctt, etc.  See 
uroyrws.  —  2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  preferment,  en- 
hancement, auH'll.irati'.n,  betterment, 

advance-note  (ad-vans'not),  n.  A  draft  on  the 
owner  or  agent'  of  a  vessel,  generally  for  one 
month's  wages,  friven  by  tho  master  to  the 
sailors  on  their  signing  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. Known  in  tho  I  nitcd  states  as  an  .t.(ra»c<.-W/. 
Hie  practice  wns  al.olbihi.il  hi  the  r  nltcd  state*  by  act  of 
Congreaa  in  ls»4. 

advancer  (ad-van'ser),  «i.  [ME.  amuaci-r, 
arauB*cr;  <  advance  +  -erl.]  1.  One  who  ad- 
vances; a  promoter. —  2.  A  branch  of  a  buck's 
horn,  the  second  from  the  base. 

advancingly  (ad-vau'siug-li),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
vancing manner;  progressively. 

advancive  (ad-van'sivj,  a.  [Irreg.  <  advance  + 
-ire.]  Tending  to  advance  or  promote.  [Bare.] 

The  latter    .  .  will  l«-  morcadroru-iw  of  ludlvldual  In- 
•  Uw.  public  weUare.  ^   ^  ^      ^   ^  ^ 


way.  (6)  To  overreach  or  impose  upon,  (e)  To  uullae  as  a 
means  toward  overreaching  or  imposition. 

The  restrictions  both  on  masters  and  servants  were  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  either  from  taking  advantage  <\f  the 
necessities  of  the  other.  Fraude,  Sketches,  p.  lis, 

=  Byn.  1  and  S.  Advantage,  Benefit,  Utility,  Profit,  help, 
vantage-ground,  good,  service.  Aacantaij*  it  the  possession 
of  a  giXMi  vantage-ground  for  the  attainment  of  ulterior  td>- 
Jecta  of  desire :  aa,  he  has  tho  advantage  <d  a  good  education. 
Benefit  Is  a  more  Immediate  and  reallted  good :  aa,  a  chief 
oenejff  of  exercise  la  tlie  improvement  ot  health.  Utility 
Is  usefulness  in  the  practical  or  material  sense  :  the  utility 


It.  Profit 


Is  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
signifies  gain,  with  a  suggestion  of  trade  or 
A  man  may  have  good  advantage!,  but  derive 


exchange,  ^man  may 


U-nof, 


r  profit ;  even  their  utility  to  I 

And  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  at  good  eiercise. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  lv.  a. 

i  of  the  American  revolution,  and  Uie 
'  a  liencM  to  the  world. 

WatkinQton,  tetter  to  Dr.  Price. 
An  undertaking  of  enormous  labour  and  yet  of  only 
very  partial  utility.  F.  Hall.  Mod.  Eng..  p.  » 

What  pro.it!  lies  In  barren  faith? 

7>Mn.;s«n,  In  Memoriam,  cvlll. 

advantage  (ad-van'taj),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ad- 
vantaged.ppr.  advantaging.  (<  late  ME.  «r<i«- 
Utgc,  <  OF.  avantager,  avantaqier,  later  (ima- 
frij/rr.  "to  advantage,  give  advantage  unto," 
etc.  (Cotgravc);  from  the  noun.]  L  trans,  1. 
To  benefit;  be  of  service  to;  yield  profit  or 
gain  to. 

What  is  a  man  advantaf/ed.  If  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  rose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ?  Luke  U.  21. 

If  trade  pinches  tlu.  mind,  commerce  Ills  rallies  it:  and 
HosUin  was  also  advantagexl  with  the  nelghbr.rhood  of  thn 

ioiw?!  Sludyr,Wlndows.''pK'^ 
I  or  win  s 
[Bare.] 

The  Stoics  that  opmioned  the  souls  of  wise  men  dwelt 
almtit  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about  Uie 
earth,  advantaged  the  conceit  of  this  effect. 

S,r  T.  Bmene,  Vulg  Err. 

3f.  To  increase,  as  by  interest. 

^iifraii/atfi.^  their  loan  with  Interest 
Of  ten  lime,  double  gain  of  happiness. 

Shak..  Rich.  III.,  Iv.  i. 


* 
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advantage 

4f.  Roflexively,  to  cause,  to  be  an  advantage  to ; 
avail  (one's  self). 

It  l>  observed  of  wolves,  that  when  the)  go  to  the  fold 
for  prey,  they  will  be  sure  to  advanJ&fr  themselves  of  the 
wind.  Hee.  T.  Allans,  Works,  II.  121. 

II.  intrant.  To  gain  an  advantage;  be  bene- 
fited. 

The  caralvoraoaf  rwsf  isoe  by  the  accident  of  their  tainted 
skins.  /*.  WoWnson,  Under  the  Sim,  p.  Is;.. 

advantageable  (ad-van'tftj-a-bl),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  avantageable ;  <  advantage  +  -able.] 
Profitable;  convenient;  gainful.  [Rare.] 

It  Is  atirantarhiabU  to  a  physieiarf  to  be  callod  to  tike 
cur*  of  declining  disease.  ,S'ir  J.  Ilayvanl. 

advantage-ground  (ad -  vin'  tij- ground),  n. 


 _  (ad-van-ta'jus),  a.  [l'ormerlv 

adcantagious  ;  <  advantage,  n.,  +  -ous,  after  r. 
avmtageux,  <  arantage.]  Of  advantage;  fur- 
nishing convenience  or  opportunity  to  gain 
benefit;  gainful;  profitable;  useful;  beneficial: 
as,  an  adva  n  tagcous  position  of  the  troops ;  trade 
is  advantageous  to  a  nation. 

Between  these  colonics  »nd  the  mother  country,  t  Terr 
miniiuapeoiu  traffic  was  At  ttrst  carried  on, 

IMMsmilk,  rltlrrn  of  the  World,  xxv. 
It  tt  evident  that  tbey  (changes  in  eolor|  are  under  Uk 
control  of  tile  fish,  ami  tilereforc  ad  eon*  aoeous. 

ieiViue,  IV.  33l». 
=  By_  Helpful,  serviceable,  favorable,  remunerative. 

advantageously  (od-van-ta'jus-li),  adr.  In  an 
advantageous  manner;  with  advantage ;  profit- 
ably; usefully;  conveniently. 

It  «H  iwf  rslHXri?*foiuiV  situated,  there  being  an  raij 
passage  from  It  to  India  by  sea.  ,lrl>ufAn,ir. 
Their  mother  U  eridenlly  not  without  hopes  of  seeing 

one,  at  least  [of  her  daiurlltera|,  adnais/apeoujfv  scltle«.l  In 
life.  Ilarnam,  lngiddsby  Lcgrnils,  I.  161. 

advantageOUSlieBB(ad-Van-ta'jus-nes),  «.  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  advantageous ;  prolit- 
ubletiess ;  usefulness ;  convenience. 

The  lost  projwrty,  which  <|Ualllles  (Jod  for  the  fittest  ob- 
ject of  our  love,  Is,  the  a./ranfiwe"twtv»Mof  His  tails,  both 
in  Hie  present  ami  the  future  life.    Boytt,  Works,  1.  271*. 

advectitioOB  (ad-vek-tish'ns),  a.  [<  L.  arfrtr- 
fift'sMi.  prop,  adreetieius,  brought  to  a  place  from 
a  diftUnce,  foreign,  <  adrectus,  pp.  of  adeehen; 
bring  to :  see  advthent.  ]  Brought  from  another 
place.  Mount. 

advehent  (ad've-hent),  n.  [<  L.  advehenit-)*. 
ppr.  of  advehcrc,  bring  to,  carry  to,  <  ad,  to,  + 
renere-,  bring,  carry :  see  vehicle,  convey.]  Bring- 
ing; carrying  to;  afferent  :  in  aitat.,  applied 
to  sundry  vessels:  the  opposite  of  rerehent. 

advene  fad-veu'),  r.  i.  (X  L.  adrenire,  come  to. 
arrive  at,  <  ad,  to,  +  venirr,  come.  =  E.  come,  q.  v. 
Cf.  «N»rm?,  mferrrne,  rupervene.']  To  accede 
or  come;  be  added  or  become  a  part,  though 
not  essential.  [Rare.] 
Where  no  a<  t  of  the  will  nrfreisM  aa  a  co-efficient. 

Calendar.  KemalliJ  <1S»),  III.  in. 

advenlentt  (ad-ve'nient),  a.  [<jL adrcnien(t-)». 

lag  from  without;  superadded. 

Divided  from  truth  In  themselves,  they  are  yet  farther 
removed  by  adreatraf  detention. 

Sir  T.  Bmvnt.  Vulg.  —T-.  L  3. 
advent  (ad'vent),  n.  [<  ME.  advent,  <  L.  ad- 
rentug,  a  coming  to,  approach,  <  a<lrcnirc :  see 
adVrwe.]  1.  A  coming  into  place,  view,  or  be- 
ing; visitation;  arrival;  accession:  as,  the  ad- 
rent  of  visitors,  of  an  infant,  or  of  death.  [A 
modern  use  of  tho  word,  tho  ecclesiastical  use 
having  been  the  original  one  in  English.] 

With  the  advent  at  the  empire  all  tliia  was  destined  to 
undergo  a  complete  change. 

Menralr,  Roman  Empire,  mi. 
With  the  adeem/  to  power  of  a  liberal-raiDded  Sovereign 
...  it  might  have  been  extiected  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  change  In  the  Government  of  Piedmont. 

E.  Dictv,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  tA. 

Specifically — 3.  The  coming  of  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Hence  — 3.  leap.]  Ke- 
cks., the  period  immediately  precoding  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nativity.  It  Include*  four  Sundays,  mk- 
he  Sunday  nearest  ft.  Andrea  s  dayfXov.  50) 
,  eve.  and  has  been  ol*.-rved  alucv  Ui* 


century  an  a  Ka«mof  devotion  *llh  refeTeiw  to  the  com- 
k«of  t'hrl-l  it.  the  tl«h  and  to  Id.  »e,-,.,i<l  cmin*  tojudge 
live  world:  in  the  Koiuiui i "alhollc  niurch olwerveilauvoaa 
of  penance  ami  fa«tir«.  In  the  Oriental  and  Ureell 
the  p,  r»~l  im  lmlc  «ii  Hiii„la>».  or  forty  daya 

ivond  «,niln«  of  l  l.rtrt  lo  eOabli«h 
the  ewrtl.  a.  IU  aing.  mill,- 


I  rein™ 

t  ami  j-iYmtll'  rotoi/f^itr. 

AdventlfJt  'aii'ven-tift  I.  n.  [<  advent  +  -ut.] 
t)nr  who  believes  in  the  second  coining  of 
Christ  to  eaUblirth  »  personal  reigu  upnn  tho 
earth;  a  millenuriun;  a  Seeond-advenlist.  nie 

Adve ntlftla  of  the  l  i.tted  Stat*-«  owe  tll<-ir  ori(^ll  to  the 
millenarian  tea.-liliir»  of  William  Miller  <»e*  Millrril't, 
rooatot  tlo-m  lit  lievlu<  at  llrnt  in  vanon*  datr*  lUeil  for 
thv  second  toming  of  uhrM  from  Im:i  to  l.Kil.  but  after- 
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ward  abandoning  the  attempt  to  determine  the  date. 
There  are  several  divisions  or  sect*  of  Adventlata,  the  prin- 
clital  of  which  are:  tho  <4ifnei«(or  Setvnd  Hcfrenf) Chris- 
tian*, the  largeat ;  the  .Sr tvwMsfae  Atitrntitt-i,  much  small- 
er, but  more  compactly  organised  :  and  the  Kvamjtiuat 
AdvtniiMU,  the  snialleat.  The  membera  of  the  Brat  two  be- 
lieve In  the  final  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  which  111  use 
of  the  third  reject.  The  second  observe  the  seventh  day  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  believe  In  the  exist  en  c*  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  anwHig  them;  they  maintain  missions  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  number  of  liuultutiuus  at  Battle 
fieck.  MU-hlgan.  their  headguartera. 

adventitia  (ad-ven-tish'i-$),  n.  [Nli.,  fem. 
sing.  (sc.  mentbrana,  or  tunica) of  T*.  adventitial : 
see  ajft-CTififroit*.]  In  anal.,  any  membranona 
structure  covering  an  organ  but  not  properly 
belonging  to  it  (in  full,  membrana  adventitia. 
adventitious  membrane);  giieciflcally,  the  out- 
ermost of  the  three  coats  of  a  blood-vessel  (in 
full,  tunica  adventitia, adventitious  tunic),  con- 
sisting of  connective  tissue. 

adventitious  (ad-ven-tiah'us),  a.  [<  L.  adten- 
titius,  prop,  adcenticiut,  coming  from  abroad, 
(adveutui,  pp.  of  ademire:  see  advene.]  1. 
Added  cxtriusieally ;  not  springing  from  the  es- 
sence of  the  subject,  but  from  another  source ; 
foreign ;  accidentally  or  casually  acquired :  ap- 
plied to  that  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
a  subject,  but  which  is  superadded  or  adopted, 
as  in  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art,  to  give  it  ad- 
ditional power  or  effeet. 

Every  subject  aeuulros  an  eulventitiuu*  Importance  to 
bun  who  considers  It  with  application. 

G-i£mM,  l'ollte  Learning,  xlv. 
Hut  upart  from  any  iri/reiifidi/iur  aaa,alatlons  of  later 
growth,)!  U certain  that  a  very  anclrnt  liellef  gave  to  magic 
the  jKiwcr  of  imparting  life  or  the  semblance  of  It,  to  Inanl  • 
mate  things.      /.ouv)f,  Among  my  Bwiks,  l«t  *rr.,  p.  117. 

2.  In  hot.  and  .-oof.,  appearing  casually,  or  in 
an  abnormal  or  unusual  position  or  place  ;  oc- 
curring as  a  straggler  or  away  from  its  natural 
position  or  habitation ;  adveiitive. 

The  inflorescence  |of  f'luenrn  ;jfoiM/roi»i;  Is  developed 
from  numerous  erowde*!  iidn-M/i/oiuhinK  and  niAbytbe 
n-pewted "  branching  of  axlllaiy,  (lowering  branches,  iw 
iHinuoonly  staU-d.  AViVimy.  IV.  Ml. 

3.  In  a»<Jf.,  of  tho  nature  of  adventitia:  as,  the 
adrt-nfifioiMcoat  of  an  artery. 

adventitiously  (ad-ven-tish*'us-li),  adv.    In  an 
adventitious  or  extrinsic  manner;  accidentally. 
adventitiousnOBB  (ad-ven-tlali'us-iica),  n.  Tlie 
sUte  or  quality  of  being  uilventilious. 

(ad-ven'tiv),  a.  arid  n.    [<L.  atlvcn- 
see  advene),  +  -trc.J    I.  a. 
r'entitiong. 
The  relative  and  ttrfrennVe  characters  of  offences. 

Hat-on,  Advsnceraent  of  Learning,  il. 
Specifically  —  2.  In  bot.  and  :ooL,  only  tran- 
sient and  locally  spontaneous,  not  thoroughly 
naturalized:  applied  to  introduced  plants  anil 
animals. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  or  that  which  comes  from 
without ;  an  immigrant. 

That  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there  may  he 
i  IIk.w  room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the  ddivnftnw  also. 

Itan/n,  Ailvlcc  to  Villtcr*. 
ad  van  try  t  (ad-  von '  t  ri ), «.  [<  adventure,  as  if  *cid- 
rrnfury.J  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure.  [Rare.] 
Act  a  brave  wurk,  call  it  thy  hut  advrntry. 

Adventoal  (ad-ven'iv-al),  a.  [<!..  as  if  'ad- 
ventualis,  <  <ufre«f«Jt  (ri<frc«fu-),  approach  :  see 
advent.]  Relating  to  the  season  of  Advent. 
Bp.  .Sanderson. 
adventure  (ad-ven'tur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  of- 
ten also  a</reNfer,<  >lE.  nfeftfure,  atwnfitrr,  often 
contr.  auntour,  aunter,  anter,  etc.,  <  OK.  (and 
F.)  arenfMrr:  =  Ft.  Sji.  Pg.  nrcafurn  =  It.  ar- 
Centura  =  Fries.  arenfK>v  =  MHO.  atenfiitre,  0. 
abentener  =  Ihtn.  rrrcn/yr,  eventur  =  Sw.  a/wi- 
fyr,  <  ML.  nrenfwra,  also  rn'rcnfurtt,  lit.  a  thing 
about  to  happen,  <  L.  (rffreHrrr,  fut.  part.  act. 
(iifeeitfanrs,  come  to,  happen:  see  advene. 
The  ME.  prefix  a-  (n-n)  has  been  restored  to 
its  orig.  L.  form  ad-.    Ilence  prradrcntnre.  q.  v. 

That  which  comes  or  happens 
ce;  fortune;  luck. 
Searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  udeeoture  found  none  own. 

Shot..  As  you  lake  It.  II.  t. 
And  as  my  fair  odrenfure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  nlth  laurel  <  n.wn  d 

Drydsn,  Klower  and  I.eaf.  I  4S3 

2.  A  hazardous  enterprise ;  an  undertaking  of 
uncertain  issue,  or  participation  in 
dertaking. 


tilt,  pp.  of  adeem  re  (s 
If.  Accidental;  ndvf 


»«•  »" 
Cf.  renfwrc]    It.  Tl 
to  one;  bap;  chanc 


Hut  llial  w.i 
(If  tiattlv,  I- 


II 

Inter,  U.yldl  (ill 
1,1  tiilirnturr,  dniiu 


.  y»  r>  < 

VltLMM 


3.  A  remarkable  occurrence  in  one's  personal 
history ;  a  noteworthy  event  or  experience  in 
one's  life. 


adventnroaa 

fnme,  never  mind  our  ancle's  age,  let  oa  bear  his  aat 
wiUNrci.  Ining,  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

of  any  kind,  commercial, 
mining;  a  venture;  gpecifically,  a 
in  goods  sent  abroad. 
Lafayette  directed  the  captain  to  steer  for  the  United 
State*,  which,  especially  as  he  had  a  large  pecuniary  ad- 
renfure  of  his  own  on  board,  he  declined  doing. 

Ererttt,  Orations,  I.  iff. 

5t.  Peril ;  danger. 

He  was  In  great  advenlurt  at  bla  life.  Bensers. 
6.  Adventurous  activity ;  participation  in  ex- 
citing or  hazardous  undertakings  or  enterprises ; 
as  a  spirit  of  aifreaf.rf._At  all  i 
all  luuartU ;  whatever  may  be  the  i 

In  tills  mist  at  alt  adventunt  go.  SAaJr.,  C.  of  E„  li.  1 
BUI  of  adventure,  see  but*. 
adventure  (ad-ven'tur),  r.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  od- 
ventured,  pj»r.  adventuring.  [^  ME.  rtmtfwrcv. 
usually  contr.  to  aBUf/ren.  «»nfrc»  (which  sur- 
vives,'prob.,  in  saunter,  o.  v.),  <  OF.  aecnfurYT 
_Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  arrnfiirar  — It.  avrenturare,  <MU 
adventurare ;  from  the  noun.]  I.  fra»*.  1.  To 
risk  or  hazard;  put  in  the  power  of  unforeseen 
events:  as,  to  adventure  one's  life.  s 

My  father  fought  for  you,  and  admiinrrd  his  life  far. 

Judges  U.  i:. 

2.  To  venture  on ;  take  the  chance  of ;  run  the 
risk  of  doing  or  suffering. 

So  bold  Leander  would  adernfMre  it 

Sliak.,  T.  a.  at  V.,  UL  1. 
Well.^iny'  lonl.  I  do  adrrnturr,  on  your  word, 

"*  \ltkkr\'and  H^Tcrff),  Sir  Thwuaa  Wyat.  p.  li. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  the  risk  involved  in  do- 
ing anything;  proceed  at  a  venture. 

Still  f  plague  continuing  In  our  parish,  I  could  nut 
without  danger  odrenrure  to  our  church. 

Evelyn,  War)',  sept.  7,  lls_ 
lis  government  began  to  aJivoi/rirr  on  a  lenient  pollcj. 

Hawnift,  Hist.  V.  S-.  L  M». 

adventuxeful  (ad-vcn'tur-ful),  a.  Given  to 
adventure ;  full  of  enterprise.  [Bare.] 

adventurementt  (ad-ven'tur-ment),  ».  Haz- 
ardous enterprise. 

Wiser  Raymundus.  Ui  liis  cht_t  pent, 
Laughs  at  such  danger  and  udrentureuienf. 

Bp.  Hall,  satires,  IV.  HI,  Si 

adventurer  (ud-ven'tyr-cr),  n.  [Late  ME.  r«/- 
rrntorrr,  a  gamester,  Kiiggustcd  by  F.  ttreNfuriVr, 
with  same  sense,  <  ML.  ut/reMfirrrtrisij,  -eritu : 
see  arfrrnfarti  and  -cr.l  1.  One  who  engages 
in  adventure;  an  undertaker  of  uncertain  or 
hazardous  actious  or  enterjirUes,  as  in  travel, 
war,  trade,  speculation,  et«'. :  as,  the  Young  Ad- 
venturer, a  title  given  to  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  on  account  of  his  leading  the  desperate 
insurrection  of  174 5.  RpeciAcall)  —  (a)  One  of  a  class 
of  soldiers  In  the  middle  ages  »ho  sold  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder,  or  fought  and  plundered  on  their  owa 
aoxiunt.  (6)  Formerly,  a  seeker  of  fortune  by  foreign 
trade,  travel,  or  emigration ;  one  vt  ho  engaged  in  foreign 
discovery,  colonisation,  or  speculation  for  the  aake  uf 
profit,  especially  In  >'orth  America. 

Willie  these  things  were  thus  acting  in  America,  the 
odreninrrrs  In  England  were  providing,  though  too  tedi- 
ously, to  send  them  recruits.      Urerrletr,  Virginia,  1.  w  7. 

The  Icoiovilall  governor  [of  Maryland]  waa  authorized  to 
erect  each  holding  of  1.000  acres  and  over  Into  a  manor,  to 
Is-  called  by  such  name  as  the  «<fren/Kree  or  _lrew(«renr 
shall  dcalre,  Jnhm  Itopkin,  Unit.  Stud.,  III.  Jin. 

(e)  In  general,  one  who  undertakes  any  great  commervial 
risk  or  speculation;  a  speculator ;  in  miiii'iso.  a  sharc- 
liolder  In  or  promoter  of  mines,  particularly  under  the 
coat  book  sysU-ni.    See  ri_.6cr_ 

2.  bt  a  bad  sense,  a  seeker  of  fortune  by  un- 
derhand or  equivocal  means;  a  speculator  upon 
the  credulity  or  good  nature  ot  others:  espe- 
cially, one  who  ingratiates  himself  with  soci- 
ety by  false  show  or  pretense  in  order  to  gain 
a  surreptitious  livelihood.— Adventurer  tcmneL 
See  iiuinef,—  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  title  of  a  com- 
mervial company  first  established  in  Antwerp,  and  cliar- 
n.-r«l  In  llnxiand  by  Henry  IV.  In  1-tOfl,  ami  by  successive 
sovereigns  down  to  Charles  1.  In  1US4,  who  carried  on 
trading  and  (oloiilrlng  enterprises  In  North  America  and 
parts  of  the  world.  Several  l.-cal  associations  of 
_ianu  still  evlst  in  England  under  this  name,  Uiat  of 
.-vewca-d.-  re.  konlng  lu>  origin  from  ihr  »e  ventcentli  year 
of  King  John  li;i.n. 

adventuresome  (ad-ven'tur-sum>,  a.  [<  atl- 
renturr.  «.,  +  -aoiac]  Bold;  daring ;  adventur- 
ous; incurring  hazard.    cVe  venturesome. 

.li/feo^uee_me,  1  send 
Mr  herald  thought  Into  a  wilderness, 

A'rofs,  Kudyuilon,  I. 

adventuresomeness  (ad-ven'tur-sum-nes),  n. 
The  quality  uf  Is-ing  bold  and  venturesome. 

adventures-  <ad-ven'tur-fs>,  «.  T<  adrenturer 
+  -<«*.]  A  fftnale  adventurer;  a  woman  en- 
gaged in  or  capable  of  Ik>KI  enterprises,  espe- 
cially eateri)ri*i'»  of  equivocal  character. 
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,  rtowadayi. 


See  prtpatitimot  phrair 


adTentoroM 

II  mjthtbevery  well  for  Lady  Hareacrca  .  .  .  and  other 
bdks  ...  to  cry  fie  ml  the  Idea  of  the  odious  arfnrnfnrrsf 
making  bur  curtsey  before  til*  sovereign. 

rAo«**rtu,,  Vanity  Fair,  xlvllL 

advantorona  (ad-ven'tur-us),  n.  K  ME.  awn- 
tmmut,  atenturut,  auuterous,  etc. ,  <  OF.  aventerai, 
F.  are*fii/riu-  =  Pr.  are*  faros  =  It.  awenturwo  : 
see  adventure,  n.,  and  -on*.]  1.  Inclined  or 
Willing  to  incur  hazard  or  engage  in  adven- 
tures ;  bold  to  encounter  danger ;  daring ;  ven- 
turesome; courageous;  enterprising. 

In  many  a  doubtful  filiht, 
•  u  never  known  a  mors  (uitrnt'nmi  ludgbt. 

Dryden,  Hind  uid  Panther,  L  1307. 

TV  odcvijMpouj  baron  the  bright  lock*  adndred 

Pope,  R.  of  tho  L.,  li.  29. 

9.  Full  of  hazard ;  attended  with  rink ;  exposing 
to  danger ;  requiring  courage  ;  hazardous :  as, 
an  adrrntvrotu  undertaking. 

Of  Instrumental  harmony,  that  brcataed 

Henk  ardour  to  adeenfurous  deeds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vt  Oft. 

A  Ureek  temple  preserves  a  kind  of  freah  Immortality  .JtroraoHnnii  /uA.v^rM'ri.nn\  n     (<  I 
„  if  „^.,».rit-i  refinement,  and  a  Gothic  cathedral  In  MWaanOuS  (aa-ver-ea  n-U8>,  a.    l\  u.  aanr 

nanus:  see  aacertarn.]    Adverse;  hostile. 


advert 

EI.  «.  A  word  or  proposition 


charm,  nevtrlheteee 

uiMl«ri^jWi.»W.  trarlety  or  opposition. 

adverbiallty  (ad-ver-bi-al  1-ti),  a.    <hMm(  (id.rir'tt-tiT-li)  odr     In  an 

+* & '  =  ?h?,,Uta  7  qU,,li,-V  *  veShJeo?  ip^luaniler. 

of  being  adverbial ;  adverbial  form  of  exprca-  adverBe  adders,  sometimes  ad-ver*'),  a.  [< 
Bion.    .V  rV /J.  M  E.  adverse,  <  OF.  advert,  earlier  arer*,  atrtwn , 

adverbi&lUe  (ad-ver  bi-al-I*),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  adverbialittd,  ppr.  adverbiabeing.  [<  adrer- 
bial  +  -Uc]  To  give  the  form  or  force  of  an 
adverb  to ;  use  an  an  adverb, 
adverbially  (ad-ver'bi-al-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner or  with  the  foree  or  character  of  an  ad- 
verb ;  as  an  adverb. 

adversaria  (ad-vor-sa'ri-S),  n.  pi.  [L.  (sc. 
scripta),  miscellaneous  notes,  memoranda,  lit. 
writings  lying  before  one's  eyes,  (  advcrtariiu, 
turnea  toward,  being  in  front  of,  standing  op- 
posite: see  adversary.]   A  miscellaneous  col- 


lection of  notes,  remarks,  or  selections ;  a  com- 
monplace-book ;  memoranda  or  annotations. 

These  parch  menu  an  inppoacd  to  hare  been  91  Paul  s 
arttmana.  Bp.  Bull, ."— 


exuberance, 

H.  Jauuf,  Jr.t 


Tnuu.  Sketches,  p.  38. 


"iyal-wtdeeN/wrrmj,  EnXerprieina,Hath.  Beekteet,  Pool- 
hardy,  venturesome,  venturous.   The  adernluruu*  niau 


adversary  (ad'ver-sa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ad- 
versary, ailvcrtarie  (also  adrerstre,  <  AF. 


•  risk*  from  love  nt  the  novel,  the  arduous,  and  the 
bold.  trusting  to  escape  through  the  on  of  Ida  bodily  and 
mtatal  power* ;  he  would  measure  himself  against  difficult 
uubsl  When  this  spirit  d>wa  not  go  ao  far  as  to  deserve 
Uie  name  of  raiA'V  or  /oofAardiiarai,  it  Is  considered  a 
insul;  trait.  The  tut'rprieing  man  is  alert  to  undertake 
w«  and  large  things,  not  necessarily  involving  risk ;  he  is 
[•instantly  breaking  oat  of  routine.  The  rasa  man  haste  us 
to  du  a  thing  with  Tittle  thought  of  the  conseciuenoca,  and 
teuerall)  In  the  heat  of  feeling.  With  the loulkardy  man 
tbe  hsk,  arc  so  great  and  Hie  absence  of  thought  Is  so 
entire  that  Im>  arema  to  have  the  hardihood  of  tbe  fool. 
The  reekleee  man  baa  tbe  Impetuosity  of  the  rath  man,  hat 
he  Is  more  careless  of  cunaeuntnvc*.  The  nta*  nun  la 
ten  precipitate  ;  the  rrcMeu  man  shows  temerity  ;  the 
/t*Jkardit  man  is  careless  or  defiant  eveu  wlwn  ho  undcr- 
lakes  the  Impuiaible. 

Lomtwrev  is  unenpectedly  confident  and  serene,  alert. 
afrrafKroMj,  an«l  unwearied.      TAoreau,  Walden,  p.  130. 

There  hare  not  Iwen  wanting  mtrrpruing  and  far-aee- 
Ing  tuteamen  who  liave  attempteel  to  control  and  dlrvet 
the  Spirit  of  0»e  Age.  W.  AT.  Clifford,  Lcertnrea,  I.  HO. 

He  Is  nuA.  and  <ery  sudden  In  cbolor,  and,  haply,  may 
■  at  you.  Shak.,  Othello.  II.  I. 

I  am  one.  ray  liege, 
Whom  the-  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  *u  likrcns'd,  that  I  aro  rttklru  what 
1  do  to  spite  the  world.         SKak.,  Macbeth,  Ui.  1. 


The  fWAnruV  K  vlty  of  shallow  Infidelity  proceeds  from 
s  morbid  passion  for  notoriety,  or  the  malice  that  finds 
pleasure  in  annoyance-         rJunerurt,  Hist.  V.  &.,  1. 1M. 


.  (ad-ven'tur-us-11),  adv.    In  an 
manner;  boldly;  daringly, 
i  hangod ;  and  ao  would  this  he.  if  he  durst 
[  odrrnfurnuWy.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  t. 

adventnrousness  (ad-ven'tur-us-nea),  n.  The 
Quality  of  being  adventurous;  daring. 

adverb  (ad'verbl.  n.  [<  F.  adverbs,  <  L.  adver- 
6»««».  an  adverb  (a  tr.  of  Or.  ixippiiua,  an  ad- 
verb, something  additional  to  the  predication), 

<  ad,  to,  +  rerbuN,  a  word,  verb:  see  verb.]  In 
urun..  one  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech: 
»o  called  from  being  ordinarily  joined  to  verbs 
lor  tho  purpose  of  limiting  or  extending  their 
signification,  but  used  also  to  qualify  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs:  as,  I  readily  admit;  you 
apeak  trisWy,-  very  cold;  naturally-  brave;  rcry 
generally  acknowledged;  much  more  clearly. 
Adverba  may  be  ctaaatlied  as  foUowa:  (I)  Adverbs  irf  place 
and  mntlon,  aa  Aere.  fAsre,  ust.  vttf,  etc.  (2)  Of  time  and 
auLceaasnu,  aa  norr.  thtn,  o.fTe>».  eter  etc.  (3)  of  manner 
and  quality,  as  «o.  (Ahs,  uvff,  truly,  faith/uHy,  etc.  (•»)  Of 
Measure  and  degree,  aa  mNon,  more,  wry,  muutfh,  etc  (5) 
of  nodality,  aa  swrefy,  not,  perhapt,  thertfort,  etc.  Often 

abbreristed  adr. 

adverbial  (ad-vcr'bi-al),  a.    [<  L.  adverbial**, 

<  adrrr&Miai,  adverb :  "see  adverb.]  1 .  Pertain- 
ing to.  or  having  the  character  or  force  of,  an 
adverb.— 2.  Much  inclined  to  use  adverbs; 
given  to  limiting  or  qualifying  one's  state- 
ments.   [Rare.  ] 

He  is  alto  wonderfully  udreeliwlf  In  hla  expression*,  and 
i  off  with  a  "  Perhaps  "  and  a  nod  of  the  head  upon 
■  uf  the  must  indifferent  nature.     Tatlrr.  No. 


AdTerblai  modality  (of  a  propradtlon),  tn  loriir.  mrxtal- 
wy  etpresaed  by  an  adverb :  aa,  offenaea  neevMitrify  come : 
opposed  to  noMUMif  modality.  wbW-h  la  expresaed  by  an 
aaleetive:  as.  it  is  necessary  that  offenses  BIKrtild  coinc.— 
Adyerblal  phrase,  «r  advarb-phraae,  a  cuUocation  of 
two  or  ntnee  words  In  a  sentence  having  ■ 


caminaHcal  force  ed  an  adverb. 


;  (Miijolntly  Ul< 
Ttie  most  dhtlnct  ad- 
.  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun  or  a 
w.M  uitd  as  a  wiun.  with  or  without  adjuncts,  as  «n  (Ae 
»*We.  oi  i.rv  ,lr„l  IV  ™iv.  »f  chann,  of  cr.rw.  In 
Udi  ilmloiiurj  many  sneh  phrase*  in  ci«nmon  use  are  de 
lined  under  Uwlr  principal  wurda.  Many  elliptical  plirases 
•ithoot  a  preposition  are  In  reality  adrerWal.  but 
usaall,  treated  as  such  :  asjle  goes  there 


OF.  adversier,  avtrsier,  mod.  F.  adrer- 
sairr),  <  L.  adrertarius,  a.,  standing  opposite 
or  opposed  to,  turned  toward,  <  adversarius,  n., 
antagonist,  opponent,  <  advenms,  opposite :  see 
adverse,  a.]  X  a.  1.  Opposed;  opposite  to; 
adverse:  antagonistic:  as,  " adversary  forces," 
Bp.  King,  frlare  orobsolete.]—  S.  In /<fir,  hav- 
ing an  opposing  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
unoi/poml:  as,  an  adversary  suit. 

TT,  n. ;  pi.  adrersnrM'*'  (ad'ver-sa-riz).  1. 
One  who  acts  adversely  or  inimically ;  an  un- 
friendly opponent  or  antagonist;  an  enemy. 
The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adrersartei. 

I  2. 


We  carry  private  and  domestic  enemies  within,  public 
and  more  hostile  odrersuries  wlllKitlt. 

Sir  T.  Brvtrne,  Religlo  Medici,  IL  7. 

Speclflcally — 2.  [cap.]  Tho  devil ;  Satan  as 
the  general  enemy  of  mankind :  aa,  the  wiles 
of  the  Atkertary.—  3.  An  opponent  in  a  eon- 
"l  against  another  or 
>testant. 

lufrersriry  quickly.  .  .  .  lest  at  any 
i>l leer  thee  to  the  J udge.    Mat.  v.  IS. 


strives  for  victory ;  a  cont 


Forsakctli  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  Ida  adit  nary  t  i«ld«. 

SAai..  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  5, 

The  adreraaruw  may  consult  as  to  a  frrsb  deal  (in  wliiatl. 

,lMerican  //oyfe,  p.  i 

— 8yTL  lands,  jliferraary,  Ai\ta<fonut, Opponent, Bnrmu, 
K*.  These  worils  vary  In  strength  according  aa  tliey  e»- 
press  spirit,  action,  or  relation.  A  foe  baa  most  of  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  or  Is  actively  hoatlle.  The  word  la  more  used  In 
poetry  Uian  In  prow.  Kwmu,  aa  denoting  an  opponent  In 
war,  or  a  member  of  an  opposing  party,  does  not  rwseetdarilv 
imply  personal  hostility.  Opponent,  adttreary  andanioyo. 
nut  are  loss  severe  in  their  opposition,  and  need  have  no  an. 
imoalty.  Opponent  U  often  a  passive  word  ;  antageniit  la 
alwaya  active  and  personal.  A  man  may  be  our  opponent 
in  an  argument  or  a  lawsuit,  oar  ml  weary  In  a  game,  aa 
chess,  our  antaamiet  In  a  wnwtllng.  or  boiing  niatch,  or 
other  occasUin  of  streououa  exertion :  the  choice  between 
the  three  words  depends  chiefly  upon  the  measure  of  ac- 
tivity Involved.  In  the  ~" 
tng  of  all  five  worda 
rUl  be 

'  22. 


F.  adverse  =  Pr.  adverse  =  8p.  Pg. 
It.  aeverso,  <  L.  <wir<T*t«i,  earlier  advorsus, 
turned  toward,  over  against,  opposite,  opposed, 
pp.  of  adrcrferc,  earlier  adrortert,  turn  to :  see 
arfecrf.]  1.  Being  or  acting  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection ;  opposed  or  opposing  in  position  or 
course;  opposite;  confronting:  most  com- 
monly used  of  hurtful  or  hostile  opposedness. 
but  sometimes  of  mere  opposition  in  space. 
With  ad eerae  blast  upturn*  them  from  the  south 
Notoa.  Ififfon,  t.  U,  x.  T01. 

Thus  inarching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  sound, 
Drawn  In  two  Hues  adrerer  they  wbeel'd  around. 

Ihryden,  Klower  and  Leaf,  L  346. 
He  looked  upon  the  bright  green  slope,  that  skirts  tbe 

*  "^Blaekie,  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  167.   (.V.  B.  V  , 

2.  Antagonistic  in  purpose  or  effect;  opposite; 
hostile ;  inimical :  as,  an  adverse  party ;  ad- 
verse criticism. 

The  spirit  of  personal  Invective  Is  peculiarly  adrerse  to 
the  cwtniss  of  rhetoric  De  QuUay,  Rhetoric 

Error  is  adeerte  to  human  happtness. 

11.  Sptntrr,  Modal  Statics,  p.  Set. 

3.  Opposing  desire ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  or 
to  supposed  good;  hence,  unfortunate;  calam- 
itous ;  unprosperous :  as,  adverse  fate  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  lived,  we  are  told,  to  experience  sport  of  odwras  for- 
tune. Meripale,  Romsn  Empire,  alii. 

In  studying  the  minor  poets,  we  see  with  especial  clear- 
ness  the  adrme  Inducnces  of  a  transition  era,  composite 
though  it  be.  Alerfiwan,  Vlrt.  Poets,  p.  28. 

4.  In  oof.,  turned  toward  the  axis:  the  opposite 
of  arcr*?,  but  rarely  used.  See  anatrirpous. 
[Tho  early  botanists  used  the  term  in  tho  sense 
of  opposite.]— Adverse  loaf,  a  leaf  which  has  Its  up- 
per surface  turned  toward  the  stem —  Adverse  posses- 
sion, In  law,  occupancy  of  realty  as  If  by  right  without 
molestation,  which  may  st  length  ripen  into  a  sufficient 
title.  —  Adverse  radicle,  In  tor,,  a  radicle  turned  toward 
the  hilum,  as  In  anslrupoii*  seeds.  See  mwfropour.  -  8yn. 
1,  Opposite,  contrary  ,  unfavorable.  — 2.  ^rerse,  /nimierrf. 
etc.  See  AostiVe.  —  3.  lufortunate,  unlucky,  caiamltoua, 
untoward,  dlaastroua 

adveraet  (ad -vers'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  arfrersori,  op- 
pose, <  adverstu,  oi>iiosite  :  see  adverse,  a.]  To 
oppose. 

Fortune  should  lain  odrersr.    (ivu-rr,  font.  Amant.,  IL 

adversely  (ad'vers-li),  adv.  In  an  adverse 
manner ;  oppositely  ;  inimically  :  offensively  . 
unfortunately ;  unprosperously ;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  desire  or  success. 

(ad'vers-nes),  n.    1.  Opposition ; 


Ue  tl.nl 


an  advertary  to  thine 
with  us 


is  our 


adver 

repugnance. 

This  would  account  for  an  adtetetneee  to  all  our  over- 
tures for  peace.  tiallam. 

2.  Adversity;  unprosperousness :  as,  adverse- 
ness  of  circumstances. 

adversifoliate  (ad-v6r-si-f6'li-at),  a.  [<  L.  ad- 
versus,  opposite,  +  folium,  leaf,  +  -atrM  In 
6of.,  having  opposite  leaves:  applied  to  plants 
where  the  leaves  are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  stem, 
and  adverslfoliOUB  (ad-ver-si-fo'li-us).  a.  [As  ari- 
Samc  as  adversifoliate. 


U  they  are 


versifoli-ate  +  -out.] 
in  France.  adverBiont  (ad-ver' shon),  n.   [<  L.  attversio{t>-  , 
In  the  Aocratlc  way  of  dispute  you  agree  to  everything    H  turning  to,  <  advertire,  pp.  adversus,  turn  to 
your  opponent  advance..      Addvon,  Rpectator,  No.  23».    ^advert.]    Attention;  perception. 

spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  and  The  soul  beetowetli  her  adotnion 

'  ^"-IS  "°  M^a.  More,  Phil.  For.,,  p.  2S, 

""(Vs**"  ^ffiffi^rriZ  twn'aIvl^s\^Ma^riui. 

aversitet,  <  L.  adversita(t-)*,  <  adversus,  adverse : 
wo  adverse,  a.]    1.  Adverse  fortune  or  fate :  a 


Those  who  an  national  or  political  nrwi 
private  friends. 

No  man's  iletect*  sought  they  to  know 
So  never  made  tbcnkselvos  a/oe.       Prior,  Kpltaph. 

adveraaryt  (ad'ver-eA-ri),  r.  t.  [<  adversary,  a.] 
To  antagonize ;  opjiose. 


Ti  git 


any  retorting  sc> 
adverenrud  hlhL 


ounU  of  tfa 
(  MaUur, 


ipal  persotu 
ag.  rlirls.,  11.  li 


adversationt  (ad-ver-sft'shon),  n.    [<  L. 
swfn((n-),<adrrr*(ir»,  pp. adv'rrsatus, oppose:  see 
advent,  v.]    The  state  of  being  udvereo;  ad- 
verseness ;  opiwjsition  ;  hostility. 

adversative  lad-ver'sn-tiv},  a.  and  m.    [<  LL. 
a((rrr«ufirt(jr,  <  adrermius,  pp.  of  adrtrsart,  op- 
pose: soeo/ii'crjtf.r.]  1.  Rxpressingtlifft r- 
ciice,  contrariety,  opposition,  or  antithesis 
an  adversative  eoiijunetion.    In  11 

RD 


are  not    *"  hi'iie^t  ntim.  hut  a  fanstn  .  fatv  has  i 


•eaffte  f.irc 


condition  or  state  marked  by  misfortune,  < 
ity,  distress,  or  unhappiness. 

Sweet  arr  the  uses  of  odrersity. 
Which,  like  the  mad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  In  Ids  head. 

Shak.,  Aa  you  Like  It,  li.  1. 

2.  An  unfortunate  event  or  circumstance;  an 
ill  chance ;  a  misfortune  or  calamity :  generally 
in  the  plural. 

Ye  hate  this  day  rep-etrtl  your  (iod,  who  himself  saved 
you  out  of  all  your  u<m  rtitiet.  1  Sum.  x.  19, 

=  8yn.  Trouble,  distress,  inlacr)  .  disaster,  woe  ,  ill  luck 
advert  ( ad-vert' ».  v.    [<  ME.  adrtrUu,  awrtru. 
»i<  "    <(\V.  arertir.  later  adirrUr,  "to  inform,  aerli- 


"  <OF, 

"r^'duv'thU    and  It  called  an  advereaU,,  ■conjunction,  and  the  wbol  ^^l^rV-  it*.*, 

rnX7ii.»-'iiH.n    prois  -sltli  hi  Is  .ailed  sn  adrersa  lire  proaositlou.  earlier  adrortere,  turn  toward;  nnjmwiM 

indeed' p^-   2f.  Of  adverse  nature  ;  inimical  tere  (see  amsiuclftrO,  or  simply 
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advert 

tto  mind  toward,  advert  to.  notice,  regard ;  < 
ad.  to.  +  ttttrrr.  earlier  rorttrr,  turn:  see  rer- 
Ux.  vortex,  iw,  etc.  i't.  adeerUse.'J  I.  in- 
tniM.  1.  To  turn  the  tuiud;  fix  the  attention; 
give  or  pay  heed:  with  to, 
before  the  object  of  attenl 


Ilf  «u  » 

the  Judgcui 

As  I  canuot  Ik 


ention. 

idvisnhk  Hint  lit?  vi 
ueaiiest  per*  id 
lV  >VH 


■olifc."l.iU»  of  wlla 


.  Ufe  <)[  Uaumioii-L 
lotiot  pervel*  1-, 

That 

iruVert. 

IT.  WMa.u.n.  Kcliglon  <►»  Nature,  11. 


do  not  pcrciite  Hint  which  I       uul  «drerf  »)"»• 


.SVfo-y,  Mont  Illanc,  It. 
S.  To  turn  the  attention  in  speech  or  writing: 
make  a  remark  or  remarks  (about  or  in  relation 
to) :  with  to,  and  formerly  sometimes  on  or  upon, 
before  tho  subject  of  remark:  an.  he  adrerted 
briefly  to  tho  occurrence*  of  the  day 

1  will  only  advert  to  sonic  Willi*  point*  of  IV  argil- 
nieiiL  EiHtrum,  Am.  I  Ivlllzslloii. 

- gjm.  X  AdnrlitoX  A/rr  (to).  AlttuU  Ito),  //oitUtX  rr- 

mark  (upon),  take  notice  (ofx  dwell  (upon),  glance  (at), 
animadvert  (upon).  Theee  *uhli  are  primarily  used  o< 
tin-  speaker  in  the  conduct  uf  his  discourse.  A4t<rrt,  to 
turn  to  a  thing  directly  and  plainly,  jfrrhaps  abruptly,  so 
tlust  the  hearer's  attention  b  fixed  U|iou  It  for  a  Urn*. 
lUttr  impliea  a  lighter  treatment  Ulan  mfrerf.  AUmlr, 
to  play  ujsin,  is  a  still  more  delicate  reference  to  some- 
thine  thai  la  well  enough  known  to  make  an  allusion 
•iifllctent,  or  la  too  mui'h  n  matter  o(  sensitiveness  to  per- 
mit the  speaker  to  infiwrf,  or  even  rt/er.  to  ft  plainly ; 
tor  these  or  other  reasons,  the  roentiun  la  alight  or  Uidefl 
nit*.  A  lull  lighter  reference  Is  ctpreased  by  hint  (at). 
See  hint,  a. 

When  ...  a  well-dressed  Kentlcnuin  In  •  Well-dressed 
tympany  can  adrert  to  tl>e  topic  ot  female  old  age  with- 
out exciting,  and  Intending  to  excite,  a  ineer.        La  mb. 

I  proceed  to  another  affection  of  our  nature  which  hears 
strung  testimony  to  our  Ix-lng  horn  for  religion.  I  rtfrr 
to  the  emotion  which  leads  us  to  revere  what  la  higher 
than  ourselves.  Channintf,  Perfect  Life,  p.  II. 

There  Is  one  Principle  of  the  (Jospel.  which  constitutes 
ita  very  eaaence,  to  whieh  I  liave  mil  even  auWnf. 

CA-nninp,  Perfect  Ufe,  p.  17  s. 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evU 

Like  !x-n*-llt  eggs  togel] 

Would /tint  at  worse  in 


88 

His  Ma"*,  being  adteriu'd  of  some  disturbance,  forbore 
to  no  to  the  Lord  Malor  e  shew  and  feast  appointed  next 
•la).  AXy/i.  triary.  iki  ltsii 

•  'lie  doe*  not  need  to  atlvrti"  Hit-  squirrels  where  th*i 
nut  trees  are.     ioiirff,  Among  wv  B0..I0,.  id  net  .  p.  KT. 

3.  To  give  information  to  the  public  concern- 
ing; make  public  intimation  or  announcement 
of.  by  publication  in  [leriodionls.  by  printed 
bills,  etc.,  as  of  anything  for  sale,  lost' or  found, 
a  meeting,  an  entertainment,  or  the  like. 

It  ;the  (attilisl  ■■iwrtrliwfurif  to  begin  at  hall  pa»t  two 
oVIock  of  a  i-vrtaln  -vitnrituv 

//.  Jnmti,  Jr.,  TrtlTl*  Sketcllra,  p  11  a. 
»87XL  2.  To  npprise,  Infonu.  -  3.  To  make  known,  un- 
nt-uiKe,  proclaim,  promulgate,  puliliah. 

II.  intrann.  If.  To  take  note;  take  heed; 
consider.  m 

S'A  mfrerfMjl'iw  vi  lio  ftjwaketb  the  Word*,  hut  rather 
vi  hat  l»  MhL    frith,  Waput.  JtlfB-  <l*'.-j).  1>.  S3.  O'.  1 

2.  To  make  jiublie  nunounvement  of  anything 
of  whieh  it  is  desired  to  inform  the  publk- ;  an- 
nounce ono'a  wisheR  or  intentions  by  advertise- 
ment: as,  to  advrrtuc  for  something  that  is 
wanted. 

advertisement  (nd-ver'tu-ment  or  ad-ver-ttV- 
mont),  ii.  [Early  mod.  E.  aUo  ttdrertizrmtnt,  < 
S1E.  atlcertijfcmfHt,  avrrtutemen t,  <  OF.  mfrr-r- 
tituiement,  arertiiimmcnt.  K  tirertir :  see  advertise 
and-ww'nt.]  If.  Attention;  observation;  heed. 
— 2f.  Instruction;  warniug;  iutolligene«. 

That  U  an  adotrturmcnt  to  a  prolwr  maid  ...  to  take 
heed.  Shak.,  All  ■  Well.  lv.  3. 

For  this  n./nrrriarmenf  Is  Bve  days  old. 

M.lUrn.  IV.,  111.2. 

3.  A  giving  of  notice  or  information ;  notifica- 
tion; ripecUic  intelligence  about  auything:  ft8, 
n  publisher's  advertisement  prefixed  to  a  book 
(  is  part  of  it).  [Now  rare. J — 4.  A  notice  or 
an  announcement  made  public  by  handbill,  pla- 
card, or  similar  means,  or,  a*  formerly,  bv  pro- 
clamation, aa  by  a  town  crier;  spociflca'lly,  a 
paid  notice  of  anv  kind  inserted  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  public  print. 

(The  hand!  with  noisy  adtrrtUtment,  by  means  of  brass, 
wood,  and  sheepskin,  makes  the  circuit  of  our  startled 
i*ieW/,  Introd.  to  Biglow  Papers,  1st  scr. 


ITtle  Aniladlll  Is  sailed. 
Our  Last  m/rice*  -  -  report. 

S*r-.ifirw,  Ther-rltic  11.  i 

Specifically — 4.  In  com.,  a  notification  bv  one- 
person  t«a'ti»ther  in  respectto  n  bu»inea»  trans- 
action in  which  they  are  mutually  engnp-d.  us 
information  given  by  one  parly  to  another,  by 
letter,  as  to  the  bills  or  drafts  drawn  upon  liim : 
fonnal  official  notice,   to  take  advice,  to  nnuit 

» ith  others  ;  specifically,  to  consult  one  wliu  lia>  n  s|r-»-i»1 
knu«le>Ue  of  u  auh|eet ;  take  the  opinion  of  u  proles- 
alooalor  akillnl  i>ds..n.asA  pkysb  Un.  lao-yer,  or  the  like 
S)H.  1.  AdiiMHiitlon,  r.->oiniu. -ndatlon,  <  ihort.iti,  .n.  jier- 
sunalon.  —  3.  inttlii-Kirt,  Tiain-f,  etc.  Ifcemi..*  Word, 
iiotincallon. 

advice-boat  (sd-vis'liot ).  ii.  A  swift  vessel 
employed  for  carrying  despatches  or  informa- 
tion, or  for  reeonn'oitering. 

adviewt  (ad-vu'),  v.  t.  [Ijitcr  form  of  <.«  i«-ir, 
with  restored  prefix  ad-:  see  onVic]  Same  as 
(tririr. 

advisability  (ad-vi-za-birj-ti),  «i.  [<  adnnnldi- : 
see  -fri/ify.]  The  quality  of  being  advisable  or 
expedient;  advisabieness ;  ex]>ediency. 

Mr.  IViiJainln  Allen  was  holding  a  hunicl  ..involution 
with  Mr.  Boh  Hawycron  th«  nrfruoMify  of  bleeding  the 
c<iinpany  itencrally,  Ditxtiu.  |'|<  kwb  k 

advisable  (ad-vi'ia-bl),  a.    [<  advise  +  -alitr,'] 

1.  Proper  to  be  advised ;  prudent;  expedient; 
proper  to  be  done  or  practised. 

Home  Judge  It  mfeiaiMa  tor  a  man  to  account  with  hl» 
lw-artevery  day;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  Unt  and  surest 
ci^insi.  .SowfA,  hernions. 

2.  Open  to  or  desirous  of  advice ;  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  advice.  [Hare.] 


I*rmy  for  an  mfriaaufe  and  teachahle  temper. 
RrWeu.  In  Kr. 


l.V.A.ZO 


II.  t  frnnit.  1.  To  turn  the  mind  or 
to;  take  note  of;  observe. 

Aitttrtina  his  father's  dear  bought  eiiwrlenee. 

>n.rsfn/',  Mud.  l  aod.,  Int., p.  Vi.    (.V.  K.  I/.) 

2.  To  adnse,  warn,  or  eounsel. 

1  can  no  more,  lmt  in  my  name,  advert 

All  earthly  powers  liewnre  of  tyrmnl  s  heart. 

Mir.  fur  Jfa,w.,  p.  Mi 

advertence  (iwl-ver'tens),  n.  [<  ME.  advertence, 
ativerten/t.  <  OF.  advertence,  earlier  overtime*. 
<  ML.  adeertentia,  <  L.  adrcrtcn(  t-)s :  see  adver- 
tent.] A  turning  or  directing  of  the  mind ;  at- 
tentlou;  notice;  consideration;  heed;  refer- 
ence. 

Such  n  process  of  muonlnv  Is  tnorv  or  h-as  Implicit,  and 
without  (lie  direct  and  full  adee/fesnv  of  the  mind  eter- 
J,  II.  .Virusa*,  dram,  of  Assent, 
writes,  with  eldi^feiscrf  to  the  days  of 
'.that,  etc.  y.  Hall,  Mod  Eng. 

r  (ad-ver' ten-si),  n.  [As  adverUnee: 
see  -e-scy.  ]  The  act  or  habit  of  being  advertent 
or  attentive  ;  attentivenesa ;  heedfulneas. 
advertent  (ad-ver'tent).  a.  [<  Ij.  adt'rTtra(t-)<, 
ppr.  of  adrertere,  advert:  aee  <i«frrrf.]  Atten- 
tive ;  heedful. 

.tifrertent  lest  he  sliould  be  decelsed. 

*'.V.W.  //Hie.  Wisdom  of(„>l. 

advertently  (ad-ver'tent-li).  adv.  In  an  ad- 
vertent manner;  with  direct  attention  or  inten- 
tion. 


11k  Impression  prodi 

id'ver- 
r. ;  t.ret 
Mod.  E. 


id  is  alt.sj.  tht-r  dif 
<Kfre»fVfi««  avoided 
F.  Hall,  false-  TOM.,  p 

advertise  (ad'ver-tiz  or  ad-ver-tiz'.  formerly 
ad-ver'tlz),  r. ;  t>ret.  und  pp.  advertised. jipr.  <«f- 
verbsing.  [Mod.  E.  also  advertize,  <  ME.  urfrrr. 
tisen,  aeertuten.  -y»e«.  <  OF.  adrertiss-,  arv-rfow-, 
base  of  certain  parts  of  adrerttr,  avertir,  mod. 
F.  arerfir,  inform,  certify,  warn,  admonish,  <  L. 
advertere,  notice :  seearfi  rrf.  The  sulllx  -i»e  has 
the  same  origin  as  in  aMish,  ptdish,  rttrith, 
etc]  L  fraii*.  If.  To  lake  note  of;  notice; 
observe. 

Vet  is  to  1«-  ndwrtimd  Uiat  it  1.  in  diners  resi^U  that 
they  be  so  cxetL-isetL 

Crysirlt,  DIs. .  nr.  Ufe.  p.  -r.i    I  V  K.  D.) 

2.  To  inform;  give  notice,  advice,  or  iutelli- 
genco  to.  whether  of  a  past  or  present  event,  or 
of  something  future:  as,  I  advertisetl  him  of 
my  intention. 

I  will  .dtwrlu.  tbee  what  thU  people  will  do  U.  thy 
people  In  the  Utter  days.  Num  xsiv  U. 


known  as  adrer- 
I  In  lu  Infancy. 
Aw.  Cye..  I- 
into  public  notice  or 


5.  A 

publicity  -, 

All  these  matters  have  given  the  federation  great  ad- 
lertisewenf.  ,V.  A.  Iter.,  CXL11I.  £31. 

tWten  abbreviated  ad.,  adv.,  or  ndrf. 
Foreclosure  by  advertisement.  Se»-/»rrW<issirv. 

advertiser  (ad'vr'r.ti-r.eT  or  od-ver-ti'zerj,  n. 
One  who  or  that  which  advertises. 

advertising  (ad'ver-ti-zing  or  nd-ver-tl'lting, 
formerly  ad-ver'tiz-ing),  n.  [Formerly  also 
adrertiSinij;  verbal  n.  of  flrfwrfi*«•.]  If.  Noti- 
fication; infonnation. — 2.  The  act  or  practice 
of  bringing  anything,  as  one's  wants  or  one's 
business,  into  "public  notice,  as  by  paid  an- 
nouncements in  periodicals,  or  by  handbills, 
placards,  etc. :  as,  to  secure  customers  by  no*- 
rrrfi*ii»(i.  Often  used  attributively:  as,  an  ad- 
vertising agent:  an  advertising  scheme;  an  ad- 
vertising medium. 

advertising  (ad'ver-U-iing  or  ad-v^r-tl'zing, 
formerly  ad-ver'tis-ing),  p.  a.  If.  Attentive; 
adverting;  giving  attention. 

A«  I  was  then 

,tdiwrf  i»lH  7,  and  holy  to  yoor  business, 
Not  L-hausW  hesu-t  with  habit.  I  am  still 
Altoniey  d  at  your  service.  Shai.,  M.  t.T  M.,  v.  1. 

2.  (tiring  public  notice;  publishing  advertise- 
ments: as,  the  advertising  public, 
advice  (ad-vis' ),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ad- 
rijsc,  <  late  MK.  adtyte.  rn/ry«,  earlic  arvn,  aria. 
<  t»F.  an*  ( F.  ttri*  —  Pr.  an*  =  Sp.  Pg.  acian 
1 ' .  arriso),  <  ML.  arfrurstnt,  view,  opinion,  nout. 
pp.  of  advidevr,  look  to,  advise,  <  L.  «</,  to,  + 
Co/ere,  soe :  M-e  ritnon.  The  mod.  »lM'lling  has 
ttd-  rc«tor<.>d  for  earlier  and  -re  for  <  arlier 
and  orig.  -s.]  1.  An  opinion  recommended,  or 
orTere<),  as  worthy  to  be  followed ;  counsel : 
suggestion. 

What  tuttirr  give  >»■  ?  i "loon.  x.  >.r. 

2.  Deliberate  consideration ;  retlectiou;  cogi- 


ir  Ont,  of  Eng.  letters,  p.  £31. 

-  Syu.  1,  I  It,  desirable,  wise,  best 

adviaableneas  (ad-vl'za-bl-nes),  ».  The  iiuality 
of  being  advisable  or  expedient :  advisability. 

advisably  (ad-vi'za-bli),  adv.  In  an  advisuble 
manner ;  with  advice. 

ad  visa  to  ry  (ad-vj'7.a-tA-ri\  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  adviser,  or  to  the  giving  of  advice ;  advis- 
ing; advisory.  [Rare.] 

Though  In  recent  times  Church  dignitaries  do  not  ac- 
tively participate  In  war.  yet  their  •rfiisufcni  function  rr- 
s|ie<rtiiw  It  often  prompting  rather  than  lewtralulng  - 
has  not  even  tiuw  ceasecL 

It.  Spenrrr,  Prin.  of  Moctol  .  i  tK. 

advise  (ad-viz'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  advisttl.  ppr. 
advisiNi).  [Early  mod.  E.  also  adt'icv,  adrusr, 
arize,  <  late  ME.'a<ifry«rN,  earlier  artar«,  <  OF. 
nri»rr,  runjly  n</ri«-r,  F.  >iri«rr  =  Pr,  Sp.  Pg. 
nrwar  -  JU  arrisarr,  <  ML.  nrfrisnrr,  advise,  in- 
form, give  notice  to ;  from  the  noun,  ML.  ad- 
rtosirn,  OF.  arts,  etc.:  see  «ffticc]  L  trans.  If. 
To  look  at ;  view. 

They  wlcuv,!  yon  well  and  their  etc  »a>  never  off,  won- 
dering to  «,  yourrt.  h  f°|T^J^J-or   {  in   ( y  f.  h  ) 

2.  To  give  counsel  to ;  offer  an  opinion  to,  as 
worthy  or  expedient  to  Ise  followed :  as,  I  ad- 
rise  you  to  be  cautious  of  speculation. — 3.  To 
recommend  as  wise,  prudent,  etc.;  suggest  as 
tho  proper  course  of  action:  as.  under  these 
circumstances  wo  «</t  isc  abstinence. 

Ill  do  what  Mead  and  Cbeselden  odrsae. 

To  keep  these  limbs  and  to  preserve  these  eyes 

/'..)«•,  linit.  Home.  I  I.  M. 
4.  To  give  infonnation  to  ;  communicate  no- 
tice to ;  make  acquainted  with  :  followed  by  of 
before  tho  thing  communicated:  as,  the  mer- 
chants were  advi*td  of  the  risk. 

S.  soon  as  1  shall  return  to  Die  settled  country.  I  shall 
mfriseyuu  q/  It,    Jfunroe,  In  Bancroft's  Hist  CotKt..  I  i.'i'l 

-  Byn.  X  To  counsel,  tulmonlsh.  suggest  (to),  ivconiineiid 
(tol  —  4.  To  Inform,  spprlse,  acs|ualut. 

IL  tnlruN*.  It.  To  deliberate ;  take  thought; 
consider;  reflect:  sometimes  used  rvflexivcly. 

Adrur,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  n-turn  to  him  that 
sent  me.  S  Sam.  xttv  IX 

^<fri«r  thyn-l.t  of  what  wont  I  shall  bring  again  to  him 
that  sent  in. .  1  (Tip.n,  nl.  14 


And  that  s  not  suddenly  to  lie  pcrfunn'd, 
lint  with  at/r,*v  and  sih-lll  sciTecv. 

Skat.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  II.  2. 

3.  Infonnation  ;  notice  ;  intelligence  ;  u  com- 
munication, esjieeially  from  a  distance,  con- 
taining infonnation  :  "as.  to  receive  orfricr  of  a 
coming  storm,  or  urfrirv*  from  abroad.  [Most 
"    in  the  plural.] 


2.  To  take  counsel;  join  others  in  dclitsentting; 
seek  the  advice  of  another  or  others:  followed 
bysrifa:  as,  I  shall  adrist  teitk  my  friends  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done. 

A  it '-vi  *v  iciM  ine  often  as  to  projected  rhanses  sho 
was  somcilnM-a  more  conservative  than  m>self 

//.  ,/ames.  Jr.,  Pass  Itlgnm.  p  1M. 

3.  To  counsel;  give  advice:  as,  I  will  act  aa 
you  advise. 

I  .t'lose  and  Its  derivatives hsse  been  used  by  old  wrilerf 

In  a  tiiiiuls-r  , ' 
tloui  of  seeing,  i 

advised  (iid-vizd'),  ;>•  it. 
dent :  acting  wilh  deliberation. 

With  the  well  adrssed  U  wisdom.  Pn.v.  1 

Let  him  be  . 


by  the 
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advised 

2.  Marked  by  or  resulting  from  Advice  nr  delib- 
eration; considerate  or  considered ;  prudent: 
expedient:  now  used  ehteflv  iu  composition 
with  welt  or  .//;  as,  a  u-rlt-advisc  " 
yriur  conduct  is  very  ill-adcisrd. 

We  lu*c.  no  esprcs*  purpxsu-  .  .  .  nor  any  ti<(ci*e'.i  .U- 
termination  Hooker,  Work.*,  I.  4J. 

advisedly  (ad-vi'zcd-li),  adv.  With  advice  or 
deliberation;  needfully;  purposely ;  by  design: 
as,  I  speak  advisedly;  an  enterprise  advisedly 
undertaken. 

advisedneas  (ad-vi'zed-nc».'/,  «.  The  state  of 
being  advised  ;  deliberate  consideration ;  pru- 
dent procedure. 

advisement  (ad-viz'nient).  «.  [<  ME.  nwf- 
mmt,  <  OK.  ariscment  =  Pr.  avisament  =  Pg. 
antawr-Hto  =  It.  nrrMuwriito;  from  the  verb: 
we  tulrtsr  and -wifsf.]    If.  Counsel;  advice. 

I  will,  according  to  your  *frwni<,if.  declare  the  evils 
whkh  Ktm  mot  hurtful.         Speneer,  Stale  of  Ireland. 

2.  Deliberation ;  circumspection ;  consultation : 
now  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  winter  advisement. 

AWQU  tlH*e  tlutt  Jo  all  thlligk  with  Miul  there 
It  wledoDL.  Prov.  till.  10  (train.  1S9), 

proclamation  of  liberty  to 
MUiier  ndrisensrnl. 
/.incofji,  in  Raymond,  p.  -Ui. 

adviser  (ad-vi'zer),  *).  [<  adrise  +  -eri.  t'f. 
ML.  advisor.]  One  who  gives  advice  or  ad- 
monition ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  one  who  insti- 
gate* or  persuades.  SnecuVully.  la  polities,  one  of 
the  counselor*  or  ministers  about  a  ruler,  who  may  nr  may 
not  be  legally  responsible  fur  tbclr  >u|wrlor  *  official  acts, 
n  the  United  States  government  Uui  official  advisers  i>f 


1  hare  not  decided  against  a 
the  slave*,  but  hold  the  matter 


i  of  ttie  various  departments, 
rollecUvcly  called  Uie  Cabinet.    lie  reu,UcaU  their  opin 


■  ia  accordance  with  custom,  but  not  through  any  pp 
>  of  the  Conatitutian.    In  England,  antll  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Privy  Council  formed  the 
Ktngi  ciecutive  advisers.    Thia  body,  greatly  enlarged,  " 
I  In  full  only 


of  the 


!  ministry  who  constitute  the  Cabinet,  w 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
reals  with  the  ministry,  and  not  with  the  i 


la  in 
respond 
auverclgu. 


bluty™ 

!*»  cabinet,  and  jwary  munnl.  under  commit 
adviBarahip  (ad-vPzeT-ship),  it.   Tho  office  of 
an  adviser.  [Hare.] 

advising  (ad-vl'zing),  n.    Advice;  counsel. 

Fallen  your  ear  on  my  ad riiiwrt.  Xhitf.  M.  for  M..1IL  I. 
idviaot  (ad-vl'zo),  n.    [With  orig.  ad-  for  a-, 

<  Sp.  Pg.  arum  —  It.  arriso:  see  advice.]  1. 
Advice ;  suggestion ;  information  given  : 
"counsels  and  adrtsos,"  IFhitlock,  Manner 
English,  p.  176.— 2.  An  advice-  or  despatch- 
boat  ;  an  aviso. 

advisory  (ad-vi  'zo-ri),  a.    [<  advise  +  -org.] 
Pertaining  to  or  giving  advice ;  having  power 
to  advise :  as,  their  opinion  is  only  adcisory ;  an 
advisory  council. 
The  powers  of  Wdh  tlwsc  bodies  arc  moroly  <uiro»ry 

J.  Adaim,  Works,  IV.  SMI. 
The  general  association  bus  a  general  iidrisory 
lendcnce  over  all  the  mlniatera  and  churcbe*. 

B.  TVu  wfrv.il,  Hist. 

id  TiTrtm  (ad  vi'vnm).  [L. :  ad,  to ;  vivum,  ace. 
neut.  of  ririw,  alivo:  see  vivid.]  To  the  life; 
lifelike;  strikingly  exact  or  good:  said  of  por- 
traits, etc. 

advocacy  (ftd'vo-ka-si),  u.  ;  pl.t  advocacies  (-siz). 
[<  ME.  adcocaeye,  i  OF.  advoeatie,  adrocacic.  ad- 
ronusr,  <  ML.  advocatia.  <  L.  adrocatus,  advo- 
cate: see  arfrwafc.  fi..  and  -jcv.]  1.  The  act 
of  pleading  for,  supporting,  or  recommending; 
active  espousal. 

Hia  adntraty  or  deimnctatioti  of  a  measure  la  to  affect 
for  trtl  or  go>»l  the  condition  nf  mllllmu. 

WhippU,  Fja.  and  Iter.,  L  UUI. 

2t.  A  lawsuit;  a  plea  or  pleading:  as,  "advo- 
cacies neve,"  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  14G0. 
advocate  (ad'vo-katj,  «.  [<  ME.  adrocal,  ad- 
roket,  -ette,  earlier  arexv/f,  nrotcf,  in  lale  ME. 
also  clipped  locate,  roket,  <  OF.  avocat,  later  ad- 
vocal,  F.  arocat,  vernacular  OF.  urocf,  aeor, 
avow  (>E.  aroircc,  ndvovtv,  <\.  v.),  =  Pr.  aroucat 
=  8p.  aboaado  =  Pg.  advotjado  =  It.  arcotyifo, 

<  U.  adrocatus,  an  advocate,  attorney,  orig.  a 
person  called  by  one  of  the  parties  iu  a  suit  to 
aid  as  a  witness  or  counsel,  <  advocatus.  pp.  of 
adeororr,  call  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  vocart,  call,  <  vox, 
voice:  see  rotcc,  rocofkm.]  1.  One  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  law;  specif- 
ically, a  lawyer  of  full  rank  in  a  country,  or 
practising  before  n  court,  in  which  the  civil  or 
the  canon  law  prevails,  as  France  and  Scotland, 
and  Uie  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
England. — 2.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or 
espouses  a  cause  by  argument;  a  pleader  in 
favor  of  any  person  "or  thing ;  an  upholder  ;  a 
defender:  as,  an  advocate  of  peace  or  of  the  op- 
pressed. 
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Tim  raiue  aeetna  commonly  the  Viler  ttul  haa  the 
hrttor  ad'vcalr.  Sir  M\  Teiri^,  Jl i.ecluuiiea. 

Tl>l*  Ii  the  mode  of  the  miccon-  rather  than  of  the 
critic.  M'Ai>/<fr.  Km,  anil  ICcv.,  II.  l.'Si 

Advocate  of  the  church  (ill-  adcocifm  cc^.i.n,  a 

prrfc"n.  nnnillv  a  layman,  ap|tolntcd,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom •  irliiiiiiillus  in  l>u-  filth  century,  to  protect  tin-  prop- 
erty of  a  ,  ltin\-h  *>r  an  n),U'y,  to  jileiul  its  cautr*  In  tho 
civil  louru,  iui,l  to  iiLsna^'c  its  temporal  artairs.  Devil's 
advocate  (>1 1-  wlrumtu*  ,/,oHoli).  (it)  In  the  /iiuir.  t'arA. 
('*.,  a  tiiuiiu  coinniotily  applhii  to  the  pmniot<r  of  thi> 
faith,  one  of  tlw  collciic  of  ronsUtorlal  advi»atcH  In  the 
pupal  court,  from  his  other- of  urviiiit  the  oliJevltoin,asrahi^t 
the  virtues,  mirmrk*.  *tc,  of  n  j^  rsou  pnif»o<Mt,l  (or  caiiuo- 
iration.  Ileiuxi  —  (d)  "tic  given  to  hriiutiiig  forwanl  occti- 
•atiiMci  ntaiiHt  penotiul  diameter.— Faculty  Of  Advo- 
cates, in  -Scotland,  u  society  cutisUtlng  of  the  wliole  ln^ly 
of  lawyers  wliojmitli-e  in  the  higheat  courts,  mid  whoare 
n^ltnlttci  roemtiers  ultcr  following;  it  certuin  course  of 
study,  undergoing  the  tirt-scriljed  euuninatioiit,  and  pay- 
ing the  PMluisitc  fees.  It  consists  of  aliout  4H0  melnliert, 
and  fn*m  this  lioily  vacancies  on  the  bench  are  supplied. 
—  Ood's  advocate  (ML.  a^rom/irr  Ih'i),  in  the  /fool,  t'ath. 
Ch.,  tile  procurator  of  the  cause  In  a  canonization,  regu- 
larly one  of  tlwt  same  onler  or  cctuntry  as  the  Jjerson 
to  la)  canoulacil.  -V,'  ifcei/s  nrfri^vif/.  above.  —  Judge- 
advocate,  a  person,  generally  a  military  officer,  detailed 
by  tho  aulhoilty  appolutlnar  a  court  martial  or  military 
commlaalon  to  prosecute  cases  Urfore  it  and  to  act  as  its 
legal  jMhlwr.  It  is.  In  general,  the  duty  of  the  Judge-ad- 
vocate to  eoe  that  lh«  court  conforms  to  the  law  and  hi 
military  custom,  toaocurv  forthoai^cuacd  his  rights  tiefiiro 
the  court,  to  summon  witiuaacs,  and  to  a,lminUt4T  oaths. 
— Judgs-advocate  general,  (n)  In  tho  I'nlted  State* 
army,  a  stair-officer  with  the  rank  or  brigadier-general, 
who  la  also  chief  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice,  anil 
whoae  duty  It  is  to  receive,  revise,  and  record  the  procceil- 
lngs  of  all  courts  martial,  courts  of  lni|Uiry,  aitd  iikllltary 
romnuasiona.  ((,)  In  England,  formerly,  an  official  who 
prosecuted  in  all  criminal  cases  falling  under  military  law 
which  coficemcd  the  crown ;  now.  a  aubordinate  tueiulicr 
of  the  government  who  acts  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
crown  fit  all  mutters  of  military  law.  —  Lord  advocate, 
in  Scotland,  tlhc  principal  crown  counsel  in  civil  causea,  tike 
chief  public  prosecutor  of  crimea,  and  an  Important  polill. 
ral  functionary  in  tho  management  of  Scottish  affairs. 
His  tennro  of  office  ocaac*  with  that  of  the  administration 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  ia  assisted  in  the  dia. 
chargs  of  hit  duties  by  the  soHdtorjreneral  and  four  advo- 
cates depute,  appointed  by  himself.  The  lord  advocate 
has  usually  a  teat  In  Parliament,  and  before  the  union 
he  had  «  oJftWo  a  scat  in  the  Hcots  Parliament  He  is 
also  called  crou-n  adneate,  qvam'i  (or  kiiy/'i)  advocate. 
advocate  (ad'vo-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  advo- 
cated, ppr.  advocating.  [fL.  advocatus,  pp.  of 
advocare :  see  adrocate,  n.  In  the  sense  of  '  act 
as  an  advocate,' the  verb  is  from  the  noun.]  I. 
trans.  If.  To  invoke. 

TTlie  mercy  of  Oodl  is  not  to  be  adntcvlrtl  upon  evrry 
vain  trifle.  Bp.  Andrew,  Sermons,  v.  53s. 

3.  To  plead  in  favor  of ;  defend  by  argument 
before  ft  tribunal ;  support  or  vindicate. 

Tlds  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  which  luu 
Burkt,  Kef.  of  Representation. 

£aged  to  aiiroeafe  his 
cause.  Milford. 

3.  In  .Vcof*  laic,  formerly,  to  transfer  from  an 
inferior  court  to  the  Court  of  Session,  as  an 
action  while  still  {tending,  or  after  judgment 
had  be*n  given,  in  order  that  the  judgment 
might  be  reviewed.  See  advocation,  2.  =  gyn.  i 
To  pleail  for,  stand  up  for,  favor,  uphold. 

II.  iHfrnn*.  To  act  as  an  advocate ;  plead. 
[Rare.] 

To  ad rooart  in  my  own  child  s  behalf. 

Z>air«e.lv,  Hist.  CromweU (1660,  Prrf. 
I  am  not  going  to  «"fiw«l«  for  this  sense  of  actiiaL 

F.HaU.  False  PhlM  ,  p,  7i. 

advocateship  (ad'vy-kat-ship),  n.    The  office 

or  duty  of  sn  a>lvoeate, 
advocateSSt  (ad'vo-ka-les),  it.    fTmpron.  <  riff- 

roeate  +  -ess.]    A  fetnnle  advocate.  [Rare.] 

See  adroca  tress. 

God  hath  provided  us  of  au  udwentM  [ivi  some  editions, 
adreeatna':.  Jrr.  Tuuivr.  HL»s.  from  Popery,  1.  ♦  s. 

advocation  (ad-vo-ka'shon).  n.  [<  L.  adroea- 
fio(N-).  ft  calling  in  of  legal  assistance,  legal 
assistance,  time  allowed  for  procuring  it,  nnv 
kind  of  delay  or  adjournment,  <  advocare,  call 
in  legal  assistance :  see  adrocate,  ».  See  also 
advoicsan,  which  js  a  doublet  of  advocation. 
The  first  sense  of  adretcatum  is  due  to  adrocate, 
v.]  If.  The  act  of  advocating;  a  pleading  for; 
plea ;  apology. 

My  odruraftou  is  not  now  in  tune.  Shak.,  Oth.,  iii.  4. 
2.  In  Scots  Iu  tr,  a  form  of  process,  now  obso- 
lete, the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  a  cause 
from  ii n  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  for  re- 
view or  continuance, 

advocator  (ad'vo-ka-tor),  ».    [<  LL.  advocator, 
au  advocate,  <  L.  advocare:  see  advocate,  ».] 
An  advrx-ate ;  a  supporter. 
The  adevcatt/rt  of  change  hi  the  prcstiitsysteui  of  things. 

Bmmiivi,  Soul's  Tragi'd}  ,  IL  t-V.  e.  l>.) 

advocatory  fad'vo-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  (i»fro- 
catorius.  <  I^L.  advocator:  see  above.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  advocate  or  his  functions. 


adynamia 

advocatreas(ad'vo-ka-tres),  a.  (<  advocator, 
H.  v.,+  -ess ;  jirob.  after  nrffomfrier.]  A  female 
advocate:  an  advoeatri.x  or  advocates*, 
advocatricet  (ad'vo-kA-tris).  u.  [ME.  «<fn>rrt 
fnrr,  <  OF.  adrocatria;  <  ML.  advocatrh,  in  c. 
«<Jroc«fricc)H  .-  see  adrocatns.]    Au  advovatrix. 


Swich  an  aifroca/nVe  who  can  I 
.  .  .  our  greevc*  t*i  rclresse. 

CAiru.cr,  Mother  of  God,  L  tl\ 

Tlio  emperour  iviuysed  to  him  selfe,  that  rintu  h^.l 
follllde  such  all  ii<fr«c.-ifr,.-,\ 

Sir  T.  Eltn4.  Tlw  tlovcraoer.  11.  T. 
advocatrixt  (ad'vo-ka-triks).  it.  [ML.,  few.  of 
LL.  advocator,  advocate:  seo  a</tocfl/or.]  A 
female  advocate ;  an  advocatress.  [Rare.] 
advocatus  Del  (ad-vo-kA'tus  de' 
Same  as  fr'otr*  advocate  (which  see,  i 
rocafc). 

advocatus  diaboli  (ad-vo-ka'tus  di-ab'o-li). 
[ML]  Same  as  devil's  advocate  (which  see, 
under  advoeaU ). 

advokef  (nd-v6k'),  r.  t.  [< L  advocare,  summou, 
call  to:  see  adrocate,  ».]  To  transfer;  rele- 
gate ;  specifically,  call  to  a  higher  court. 

Queen  Katharine  had  privately  prevailed  vrith  the  Pope- 
to  oJeJre  Uie  causa  to  Home.       Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  I.  14. 

advoutert  (nd-vou'ter),  «.  [<  late  ME.  adrou- 
tcr,  adcoutour,  advoutre  (aim  advoir-),  earlier 
aroMfcr,  avouterc,  avoulicr  (also  nrotr-),  <  OF. 
oroBfrc,  aontre,  earlier  «r«/frc,  avnltre,  later  <«J- 
voultrr,  —  Pr.  aroNfre,  aroufro,  <  L.  adulter,  an 
adulterer:  see  advoutrer  (with  additional  suf- 
fix), and  the  later  substituted  forms  adulter,  n., 
and  adulterer.]    An  adulterer. 

advoutrert  (ad-vou'trer),  n.  [<  late  ME. 
roufrcr,  advoutervr,  advouttrere  (also  adeotc-), 
earlier  aroufrrr,  aroufercr,  oTosfcrcrc  (also 
nrotrv),  <  advouter,  a  router,  +  -cr1.  See  the 
later  substituted  form  adulterer.]  An  adul- 
terer. 

advontresat  (ad-vou'trea),  s.  [Early  mod.  E. 
advoutrtsse,  -trice,  <  ME.  aroiffrcs,  <itvM»frr««c 
(also  aroir-),  <0F.  avoutreste,  arotresse,  <  avou- 
tre,  an  adulterer  (see  atitwierr),  +  -esse,  E.  -ess. 
See  the  later  substituted  form  adulteress.]  An 
adulteress. 

advontronat  (ad-vou'trus),  a.  [<  late  ME.  mf- 
roN  frosts,  <  advouter  +  -out.  See  the  later  sub- 
stituted form  adulterous.]  Adulterous. 

advoutryt  (ad-vou'tri),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  ad- 
voutry,  -trie,  -tery,  advoultry,  etc.,  <  ME.  aroit- 
trie,  avoir  trie,  arutry,  -trie,  -terye,  etc.,  also 
firotffer,  <  OF.  oroutrte,  avouterU,  earlier  aou- 
ttrie,  avlterie  (<  L  as  if  •adulteria,  t.),  also 
aroMfirr,  aroutere,  avolterc,  avultcre,  <  L.  adul- 
terium,  neut.,  adultery,  <  adulter,  an  adulterer. 
Kee  the  later  substituted  form  ftdn/fcry.]  Adul- 
tery.  Also  written  aeo»tifry. 

A  marriage  compooniled  between  an  admaru  ami  a 
rape.  Bacvu,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

advOWM  (ad-vou-*')>  [Early  mod.  E.  avowee, 
<  ME.  avotre,  <  OF.  orotic,  earlier  aroe,  avoet,  < 
L  advocatus,  patron,  advocate :  see  advocate.  «., 
and  adroirsos.]    In  England,  one  who  has  the 

right  of  advowson.     So  called  originally  as  being  the 
advocate,  protector,  or  patron  of  an  i 
house,  or  benefice. 


(ad-v 


,'zn).  n. 
it,  <  ME. 


[Early  mod.  E.also 


arotccisoun,  <  AF.  advouison,  adeotc* son,  adroe- 
san,  OF.  arorewa,  <  L.  nrfrocwf ><►(«-),  a  calling  to 
or  summoning  of  legal  assistance,  hence  in  ML. 
the  duty  of  defense  or  protection,  the  right  of 
presentation,  <  advocare,  call  to  defend:  see  ad- 
vocation, and  cf.  advoicce.]  If.  Originally,  the 
obligation  to  defend  an  ecclesiastical  office  or 
a  religious  house.  See  adrocate  of  the  chnreh. 
under  advocate, — 2.  In  Eng.  law,  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice.  It  was  origi- 
nally vested  IntlK'hUhopof  the  diocese,  hut  waa often  trsus. 
ferred  to  the  founder  or  patron  of  the  church-  .hlruHw-M 
are  of  three  kinds.  j/re«r»i(»/ire.  ro#«n'r*.  and  <fio»ufi"e; 
iirvsm/a/ire  wlien  the  patron  presents  a  clergyman  to  the 

bishop  with  a  petition  that  be  be  Instituted  With  the  bene. 
Bee ;  raUarire  when  the  blshi>p  is  the  patron,  and  both  pre. 
sent*  and  Institutes  (or  coital  f)  tlx-  Incumbent;  uV„<j;iiv 
when  the  sovereign,  or  any  subject  by  his  license,  having 
founded  a  church,  appoints  its  incunihrnt  witlunit  any 
reference  tci  tho  bishop,  Advowson*  are  also  appelant, 
that  is,  anneved  to  the  prnweMion  of  a  certain  manor  ;  or 
in  zrrtm,  that  Is,  separated  by  legal  conveyance  from  the 
ownership  of  the  manor. 

adVOyer  (ad-voi'er),  n.    Samo  as  nro^cr. 

advt.   A  common  contraction  of  n</rcrfi'jtcwir»f. 

adwardt  l«d-wAni'),  n.  and  r.  A  forced  spell- 
ing of  nKvjrr/.    S/ieHsrr.  F.  Q.,  rVr.  x.  1". 

adynamia  (ad-i-na'uii-aV  n.  [NL.  (>E.  adyna- 
my  =  F.  adynamic).  <  Or.  aoito^in,  weakness, 
<  a<ti'»<aluor,  weak,  <  a- priv.,  without,  +  .'ti«u(f, 
power:  see  tfynasiic]     In  patkol.,  weakness: 
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adynamia 

vruut  of  strength  occasioned  by  disease ;  a  de- 
ficiency of  vital  power;  asthenia.  Also  called 
adyttamy. 

adynamic  (ad-i-u»m'lk),  a.  [As  adynamia  + 
•4c :  dm  a-18  and  dynamic.]  1.  In  pathol.,  of 
or  pertaining  to  adynamia;  characterized  by 
or  resulting  from  vital  debility ;  asthenic :  as, 
adynamic Trovers ;  an  adynamic  condition;  the 
adynamic  sinking  of  typhoid  fever.—  2.  In  pMys., 
characterized  by  absenco  of  force, 
uny  (a-din'a-mi),  n.  Same  as 
(ad'it),  ».    Same  as  adytum. 

it  Uhi  adytt  ot  our  gods,  . 
dead  turn  howling  walk  > 
Lodge,  Looking  (Haas  tur  Lomi.  and  Keg. 

adytum  (ad'l-tum),  n.  ;  pi.  adyta  (-W).  [L.,  < 
Gr.  uiiirrw,  an  adytum,  a  shrine,  a  place  not  to 
bo  entered,  neut.  of  dovroc,  not  to  be  entered, 
<o-  priv.  +  ivr&t,  verbal  adj.  of  ditiv,  enter.] 
1.  In  ancient  worship,  a  sacred  place  which  the 
worshipers  might  not  outer,  or  which  might  be 
entered  only  by  those  who  had  performed  cer- 
tain rites,  or  only  by  males  or  by  females,  or 
only  on  certain  appointed  days,  etc. ;  also,  a 
secret  sanctuary  or  shrine  open  only  to  the 
•nests,  or  whence  oracles  were  delivered; 
enee,  in  general,  the  most  sacred  or  roscrvod 
part  of  any  place  of  worship.  In  Oreece  no  adytuin 
was  usually  an  inner  recess  or  chamber  In  a  temple,  a*  In 
Uut  of  Hera  at  vKgitun ;  but  it  might  be  an  entire  temple, 
a*  that  id  1'naeldon  at  alanllnca,  or  a  grove,  wcloaure,  or 
cavern,  aa  the  aacred  inclosure  of  Zeus  on  llw  Lycxaau 
rooant  in  Arcadia.  The  mast  famous  adytum  of  Greece 
til  the  sanctuary  of  tlui  Pytltic  oracle  at  Drlphl  Tbe 
Jewish  boly  of  hoik*  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  may  be 
considered  aa  an  adytum-  The  word  la  alto  applied  son*, 
time!  to  the  clianccl  of  a  Cbrlsttan  eburch,  where  tbe 
altar  stand*. 

S.  Figuratively,  the  innermost  or  least  accessi- 
ble part  of  anything ;  that  which  is  screened 
from  common  view;  hidden  recess;  occult 
sense. 
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adz,  adze  (adz),  «.  [Karly  mod.  E.  ad*, 
adhrjt,  addix,  addict,  <  MR.  i 


<  •op.r.  A4*.  *hi^«n>*nle^»  A.U.       Rallnait  Ads. 

a«y*, 

.  adis,  adse,  adese,  < 
AS.  adem,  an  adz  or 
nx,  a  word  thought  by 
some  to  bo  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  older  *ar> 
\rcna  (=  Goth,  akvisi), 
the  full  form  of  rax, 
a-i,  act,  acnt,  ONorth. 
«ca«a,a<a«r,ax;  but  in 
the  earliest  example 
adesa  oecurs  in  eon- 
ucction  with  av*  as 
a  different  word:  see 
ax1.]  A  cutting-tool 
fiomewhat  like  an  ax, 
but  having  the  blade 
placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle  and 
formed  to  a  curve 
nearly  corresponding 
to  its  sweep  through 
the  air  when  in  use. 

It  la  wed  for  dressing  tim- 
ber, and  haa  it*  cutting  edgo 
ground  upon  tb»  concave 
able.  Tbe  ads  ii  alao  oaed,  though  rarely,  aa  a  weapon ; 
and  among  certain  lavage  tribe*  adxra  of  hard  stone  aro 
richly  adorned  for  ceremonial  uses.— Hollow  ads,  a  tool 
with  a  curved  blade  used  In  charafaruur  the  chin*  of  a  cask 
on  the  tnner  «Me, 

adz,  adze  (adz),  r.  t.  [<  ads,  n.]  To  chip  or 
sbat>*  with  an  adz :  as,  to  a<U  logs  or  timber. 

A  tool  adapted  for 
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regularly  as  e  in  similar  positions,  that  is, 
either  note:  often  improp.  pron.  e  in  all  posi- 
tions. In  tbe  Continental  pron.  of  Latin,  e  or 
a;  in  the  'Roman,' Si  or  I.) 
aturo  appearing  in  Latin  and  Lat 

words.  In  Mld.ll*  Latin  and  Now  Latin  H  b  oaually 
written  ami  printed  oa  a  ligature,  and  sounded  like  Latin 
<,  with  which  In  Middle  Latin  It  constantly  interchange*. 
In  claaalca]  Latin  It  wa»  uanally  written  separately  (and 
h«i>co  uanally  so  printed  In  modern  edition*  of  classical 
text*X  and  pronounced  probably  aa  a  diphthong.  In  Old 
Latin  oi  appear*  tustcadof  or,  and  Latin  ne.ia  Is  the  regu- 
lar tnutsltteratkxi  of  Or.  a>,  aaoe^iiurayu,  from  Or.  aiy«. 
In  English  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  orient  at  or  at  Is  usually 
reduced  to  *,  except  generally  in  proper  names,  aa  Ctetar, 
Aintat,  in  word*  belonging  to  Roman  or  Greek  autlaui' 
Ilea,  as  aqit,  and  modern  words  of  sdeiitlAe  or  technical 
uae,  aa  yhmogaiiunta.  But  the  tendency  Is  to  reduce 
ae  or  a  U>  t  In  all  words  not  purely  Latin  or  New  Latin, 
except  proper  names  In  their  original  forms.  In  aome 
name*  of  changed  form  the  <•  ha*  become  permanently 
eliminated,  aa  nmjw,  and  In  tome  of  otherwise,  unchanged 
farm  nearly  or  quite  so,  a*  t.'tna,  A"rAiu)ita.  When  at  rep- 
resent* the  diphthong  <r,  It  shonld  bo  distinguished  from  at 
not  a  diphthong,  the  latter  being  ronuoonly  marked  with 
a  dlereaw,  aa  in  aero-,  aVriai,  etc. 
S43.  A  character  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
representing  a  simple  vowel,  having  when  short 
the  sound  of  English  a  in  glad  (a),  and  when 
lung  the  sound  of  Euglish  a  in  glare,  dare,  etc. 
(a),  as  commonly  pronounced  in  tho  United 
States.  The  form  la  that  of  the  late  LaUn  <r,  which  had 
a  sound  nearly  the  tamo  as  simple  <  (see  <*').  In  the 
twelfth  century  abort  t»  began  to  disappear,  being  repre- 
sented by  a  (sometime*  by  t),  without  however,  any 
appreciable  change  of  sound.  Long  <a  also  disappeared, 
Ixuut  regularly  rcplac*d  by  e  (Ions)  or  t.  with*  change 
of  sound  through  Middle  EngUsb  e  (that  U,  «  in  utodern 
pronunciation)  to  modeni  ( (tliat  la,  i  I n  modern  pronun- 
ciatlojtX  Esamples  are :  (1)  short  or,  whence  Middle  Eng- 
lish and  modern  EnglUb  a:  aa,  Anglo-8axou  yltni,  ifeti, 
<rf,  hart,  etc.,  whence  Middle  EngUsh  and  modem  English 
p/isd,  tad,  at.  hat,  etc. :  VI)  long  a*,  whence  Middle  Engliih 
t  uT  ft,  iitodem  English  tit  or  ta:  as,  Anglo-Saxon  stfvi, 
rihlan,  «f,  etc..  Middle  English  Med,  rede,  Me  or  see,  etc.. 
modern  Etkglisli  seed,  read,  tta,  etc.  Before  r,  long  at  baa 
usually  retained  it*  Anglo-Saxon  sound  (at  least  in  the 
United  Stales):  aa.  Anglo^aion  aft,  fAifr,  Awerr,  Aier, 
etc.,  modern  English  ere,  thtrt,  vken,  hair,  etc.  In  Brit- 
ish works  the  vowel  lu  these  worils  is  usuidly  treated  sa  a 
l*i  Jonged  "sliort  e"  (as  In  mef),  or  as  a  sllghUy  modified 
' '  long  a  *  (us  in  inure). 

£J3,  Tho  spnliol  used  in  Lloyd's  Register 
for  third-class  wooden  and  composite  ships, 
lhls  class  includes  vessel*  unfit  for  tike  conveyance  of  dry 
and  perishable  good*  on  sliort  voyogiw,  and  of  cargoes  l» 
their  nature  subject  tn  sca-damagc  on  any  voyage.  :W»t 
^1,  under  iil. 

The  nominative  plural  termination  of  Latin 
and  Latinized  Greek  words  in  -a  (in  Latinized 
Greek  also  -«,  -a*,  -e«)  of  the  first  declension, 
fcniiuiue,  sometimes  tiisuteuline.  nil*  plural  ter- 
mination is  sometime*  rcUuncfl  in  l^ngllslt,  as  la/ormultr, 
lulmlat,  rerteoror,  minulur,  etc.,  in  some  cases  alongside 
of  a  regular  Engliiii  plural,  as  in  /^rmulai,  ntbutat,  etc. 
In  the  formal  and  technical  term  III*  lions,  -o«o».  -tor.  -uf<», 
in/*,  In  botany  and  zoology,  -e>  ends  tike  plural  names  of 
order*,  tribe*.  ci«.,  of  plaots,  and  ot  faullios ami  subfami- 
lies of  ajilnuds. 

^chmophorug  (ek-inof P**'-  (Coues, 
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teddiospon  (*-«id  'i-dnrpdr),  ».  [<  NL.  addi  um 
+  Gr.  erropa.  seed,  spore.]  A  upore  produced 
in  the  sBcidtostage  of  growth  of  certain  puru- 
eitic  fungi,  distinguished  by  or  peculiar  in  their 
development  by  a  process  of  abstrictiou.  See 
acidiottage. 

scidiostage  (6-8id'i-<Vfltaj),  n.  [<  NL.  ariditrm 
+  E.  ttagc.]   The  first  of  tbe  alt«matious  of 
development  of  numerous  fungi  of  the  < 
Urtdinea'.    See  JUidinm.   Also  called  i 


form. 

jEddlun  (6-eid'i-um),  it.  [NIj.,  <  Gr.  alxia,  in- 
jury, +  dim.  -joW.J  1.  A  genus  of  fungi,  natural 
order  Urcdinca>~,  now  believed  to  be  only  a  sub- 
ordinate stage  In  the  development  of  the  gen- 
era Vromycct  and  ruccinia,  though  this  has 
not  been  demonstrated  in  regard  to  all  the  re- 
puted species. — 2.  c]  pi.  twiditt  (e-sid'i-*). 
The  cup-like  organ  (pseudoperidium)  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  or  form.  See  peaudoperi- 
dium. 

These  emaftHnt-frnlt*,  which  arise  from  the  same  myce- 


1862),  <  Gr.  ai^uotvifjor,  one  who  carries  a  spear, 
<  oi.r.mj,  a  spear,  +  -jicy«r,  <  fi^iv  =  E.  <Varl.] 


(e'd6z),  n. ;  pi.  <roV».  [L.,  a  house,  a  tem- 
ple: se«  edify.]  1.  In  Bom.  anttq.,  any  edifice, 
sacred  or  profane,  specifically,  as  distinguished  from 
a  temple  (l*iaj»/u»),  a  building  set  apart  for  the  rnlt  of 
a  divinity,  hut  not  solemnly  roitsecrated  by  the  angora. 
Thus,  the  ••  temple  "  of  Vcaw  Is  properly  an  orstsa,  and  was 
»o  uruiwl  la  anti-iulty. 
2.  In  ChrUtian  arch.,  a  chapel. 
aBdicala(«-dik'u-lii),N.;  pi.  <irf«*te  (-1«).  [ML., 
dim.  of  L.  avlci:  see  above.)  In  Rom.  antiy.  : 
(a)  A  very  small  house  or  chapel.  (A)  A  shrine 
in  the  form  of  a  small  building;  a  recess  in  a 
wall  for  an  altar  or  statue. 

Every  dlvWoii  of  the  city  had  likewise  it*  Ure*  oompt- 
talei,  now  three  lu  uuuibtrr,  who  had  their  own  ixdi'euta  at 
the  cross-roads.  Knege.  Brit,,  XIV.  jia 

sedile,  adileship,  etc.   Sec  eddc,  etc. 
sedcealogy  (u-do-al'o-ji),  ».  A  less  proper  form 
of  aitasolagy. 

sedceology  (e-de-ol'p-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai<W,  the 
privato  parts, '+  -itqia,  <  >U}ttv,  speak:  see 
■oloffv  )  That  part  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  generation ;  also,  a  trea- 
tise ou  or  an  account  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation. 

fedoeoptosiB  (e-de-op-td'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aitVwa,  the  private  parts,  -4-  irrucir,  a  falling,  < 
n'.TTfrv,  fall.]  Displacement  downward  of  some 
part  of  the  female  genital  organs,  and  also  of 
tho  bladder. 

BedoBotomy  (e-de-ot'6-mi),  n.    [<  Gr.  aidoio,  the 
private  parts,  +  ropi,  a  cutting,  <  n>itir,  cut.] 
lMsseetion  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
aefaold  (it'fald),  a.   [Sc.,  =  E.  onefold,  q.  v.] 
1.  Honest;  upright;  without  duplicity. —  2t. 
Single,  characterized  by  oneness:  as,  tho  <ie- 
fauld  Godhead.   Harbour.    [Scotch,  and  rare.] 
aefanldnen  (a'fald-nes),  n.    [<  Sc.  acfauld  + 
•Ncwr.]    Honesty;  uprightness ;  singleness  of 
heart;  freedom* from  duplicity.  [Scotch.] 
iEga.  (e'g»),  n.   [NL.  (I^eoch,  1H15),  <  Gr.  oif 
(aty-),  goat.]   A  genus  of  i  so  pods  giving  name 
to  the  family  JEgida.   .K.  psora,  known  ss  the  s*Ue- 
bu*j.  Is  a  fan-louae  found  attached  t-y  iu  Khiop  claw*  to  cod 
and  halibut.  Bee  cut  under  taice-iva. 


JEfeonichthyinse  ie'ji-on-ik-thi-i'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  .Hoaanichthyt  +  -ina.]    A  subfamily 
'shes,  of  tbe  famil 

derate  siae  ;  tbe  crpha 
ttaneoua,  procumbent, 
>  the  di*tal  element :  tl 
e  1ml  y  and  head  are  dej 

,*>-it.-d  furwmd.    f'h:-  .V 


WmuraCnBsf^i 


adz-plane  u.'./'piii 


Ailt^tlut*  kaJ  ivpeamea  ol  Work.. 


molding  and  rnblieting.  u«e-il  in  panel-work  by 

conch-  iind  pntteni-makers. 
ae  (ii),  u.    Iriir  Sir.  anc,  =  E.  a  (emphatic)  for 

one:  hpo  /•-  and  one.]    (hie.  [Seotth.] 
tb1.    (As  a  character,  pron.  e.  or,  spelled  out. 

a-e;  is  words,  E.  orl,.,  aH-corilliigtothe  E.  pron. 


A  genus  of  large,  long-necked  grebes  of  Ameri- 
ca, having  the  bill  extremely  long,  slender,  and 
acute,  whence  the  name.  <The  type  is  JS.  occi- 
dental!*, known  aa  the  western  grebe. 

ascidia.  n.    I'lurol  of  aritlium.  2. 

scidial  (e-sid'i-al),  u.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  Jkidium  (which  see). 

A  naiiii'itrruph  .  .  .  bv  Von  Thumen  conljUns  an  account 
of  the  avi'Jiat  form*  attacking  <  "iilffni'.  and  includes  u 
number  of  i|iecica  fomid  in  Ihe  I  jutnl  Hutcs. 

S'uii'AiMjroo'j  Iky.,  1SS*,  p.  j21. 

acidioform  le-sid'i-o-form),  n.  [<  NL.  irriiiiKm 
+  L.  forma,  form .  ]    Same  us  a*idin*tattc. 

•rEcidiomycetes  (e-sid'  i-6-ini-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <TkWi/i'«»i  +  tir.  «i'a>7Tiv;,  pi.  of  v'ti/r,  a 
Hiuikhroom,  fungus.]  A  group  of  minute  para- 
sitic fungi,  each  species  of  which  exists  in  ut 
lenst  two  forms,  usual! 
group  Wliing  many  ra»t*. 
fcj.t  i  ultivatcd  platiU. 


uully  verv  unlike.  To  this 
,  bHgbn,  and  mlldowt  which  in 


of  iiediculate  fishes,  of  tbe  family  Ceratiidrr 

The  mouth  Is  of  moderate  siae  ;  tbe  crphaOc  spine  has  Its 
banal  element  subcutaneous,  procumbent,  and  at  an  acute 
or  a  right  angle  with  the  distal  element :  the  second  dorsal 
spine  is  wanting;  the  lmly  and  head  are  depreased:  and  U>c 
mouth  is  vertical  or  ' 
lirulauon  lieing 
kt  very  lingular. 

cBgaeonichthyine  (e'ji-on-ik'thi-in),  ».  A  fish 
of  the  subfamily  .i'gavnickthtfuiNr. 

^gaionichthys  (e'ji-on-ik'this),  h.  [NI/„<  Gr. 
Ai/ww,  in  myth.,  a  name  of  Rriarens,  also  the 
.Egean  sea.  t  i  rflir ,  a  fish.]  The  typical  genus 
of  pediculate  fishes  of  the  subfamily  *£oa-unich- 
tkyina:  tuit  one  ^|K•^^••s  is  know  ii,  .ff.  afptiti,  occun-iiur 
in  the  deep  wll  near  New  Zealand. 

segagre  (e-gag're),  n.    Same  as  ayaaru*. 

sgagrl,  ».    I'lnral  of  tttjaitrtut. 

iPgagropila  (e-gB-grop'i-lB).  w.;  pi.  cetjaijrofrita- 
(•le).  lNL..<Ur.  aiya-jm.  the  wild  gout  (see 
traaijru*),  +  L  pita,  a  ball  (or  pilns,  hoir).]  A 
ball  of  hair  found  in  the  stomach  of  some  rumi- 
nating t|tiHdrupcds.  as  tbe  goat. 

regagropilw  (£vg»g'ro-pil>.  «.  Same  as  a-gagri*. 
)nla.    Also  contracted  atjropUc. 

XgagTOS  le-gsg'rus),  n. :  pi,  trqagri  (-ri).  [L.,  < 
(Tr.  aiyu-joor.  the  wild  goat,  i  al;  lai}-),  gost,  + 
ii;,)or,  field,  d;  fwi*;,  wild.]  A  wild  goat,  supposed 
to  be  tho  species  low  known  to  inhabit  the 
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of  the  Caucasus.  Persia,  etc.,  the 
j  or  posing  of  the  Persians,  and  the  wild 
stock  of  most  if  not  ail  of  the  breeds  of  the  do- 
mestic pout .  It  li  the  Cayra  himuut  Liniucus,  C.  ayo- 
snij  of  iTmelin  and  I'allas,  C.  MueowVu  of  H.  Smith,  and 
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ssgialitld  (e-ii-a-lit'id),  n. 
ily  JEgialUida. 


A  beetle  of  the  fam- 


WUd  Goal  I  C*/e*  W'l  ). 

Bimut  af/aprus  of  J.  E.  Gray.  J.  F.  Brandt  asacrt*  that 
this  is  incuntestahly  ami  exclusively  the  source  of  the  do- 
mestic nimt.  In  fact,  the  name  anaffnu  may  have  been 
applied  sometimes  to  pud  run  wild,  and  Uic  Capta  twit- 
flruj  of  both  O,  and  V.  Cuvior,  the  hcxoar-goat,  aserltietfto 
Persia  and  the  Ainu,  is  said  Ui  have  ixeii  merely  the  do- 
tarstic  (?<*t  run  wild.  The  celebrated  Angora  goat  may 
■are  (wan  derived  from  a  different  arm-lea  or  variety, 
Coftrn  /abviurri  originating  In  mitral  Asia.  The  gnat  or 
avagro*  In  all  lea  varieties  la  cloaely  related  to  the  Ibex, 
Cajmi  i'Acr,  which,  however.  U  a  distinct  species,  lu  tile 
stomach  and  Intestine*  of  the  mat.  as  In  tlioae  of  other  ar- 
tlisiactyi*,  are  foiiad  the  concretion*  called  beioar-4tune$. 
Also  wriUen  t*o»rrs. 

Whether  the  Tanea  omaonis  or  the  Capra  (bat  should  be 
re* sr, led  as  the.  stock  of  the  domesUcaled  ifoat  of  Rorope 
has  lung;  been  a  novation  among  naturalist* :  Uie  weighty 
argument*  wht<  h  may  In'  drawn  from  the  character  of  the 
wlhl  specie*  which  was  contemporary  with  the  Bo*  primi- 
ftnim  .  .  .  [ar»|  shown  ...  to  ha  In  favor  of  Cayra 
*»/ru#.  Ossen. 

£gean,  Egean  (e-jo'an),  a.  or  n.  [<  L.  JEg<rttm 
(sc.  atarv,  sea),  <  Or.  Aivaion  (sc.  xDayof),  or 
Aiyaior  (sc.  irowror),  the  .rKgcan  soa,<  Aiyal,  JEg<r, 
s  town  in  Eubcea,  and  also  Uie  name  of  several 
title*.]  A  name  often  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  otherwise  called  the 
Archipelago. 

2 ;er  (e'jer),  n.  [L.,  sick.]  Huns  as  a-grotat. 
gvris  te-je'ri-tt),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  JEge- 
ria,  or  Egerut,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Camena 
celebrated  in  Koman  legend,  instructress  of 
Sums.]  In  tntom.i  (<r)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  JZgcriula,  order  Lepidbptera.  it  consist* 
of  brightly  colored  moths  with  the  wings  wholly  or  til 
part  transparent.  The  lame  are  endnphy  tons,  boring  Into 
the  stein*  and  trunks  of  shrub*  and  tree*,  and  embrace 
some  of  the  moat  destructive  enemies  to  cultivated  fruit- 
tree*.  See  bartt  and  nwule -*oi»r,  Also  •oroeUme*  called 
Ssaia.  (6)  A  genus  of  JMptrra  founded  by  liobi- 
neau-Desvoidy.  Also  spelled  Kgeria. 
gjgerian  (c-j6'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
JZgcriitUr.  Also  spelled  egerian. 
An  tUgtrian  enemy  of  the  native  pine*.  Scu nee,  VI.  Ml 
cgeriid  (e-jo'ri-id),  *u  A  moth  of  the  family 
JigcritiUc;  a  clearwing. 

J2gcriid»  (e-je-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  jJZgtria 
+  -srtVr.]  In  en  torn. .  a  family  of  Lrpidoptera, 
section  Heterocera,  comprising  a  number  of  in- 
teresting runt  In  related  to  the  sphinxes,  hawk- 
moths,  or  Sphingida,  and  commonly  called 
elearwings,  from  the  transparency  of  their 
wings.  The  larva)  live  In  the  Interior  of  the  branches 
and  ruota  of  tree*,  Howe  attack  the  apple,  and  one,  the 
A'.yeria  tipult/urmi*,  or  currant  clcarwing,  feeds  upon 
the  pith  of  currant-  bushes.  Also  written  Jkytruia,  .Koe- 
rtcdar,  and  with  initial  £  Instead  of  JS.  Also  sometime* 
called  .Vaotnr 

JEfUlites  (e'ji-a-li'tez),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  ajjioAor, 
the  sea-shore,  beach  (that  over  which  tin-  sea 
rushes f  < iueetiv,  rush,  +  aXe,  the  sea),  +  -If**.] 
1.  In  ornilh.,  a  genus  of  limicola,  of  the  family 
Charadriitlee,  or  plovers,  chiefly  distinguished 
from  L'karadritts  by  color,  haring  the  upper 
parts  not  s|>eckled,  the  lower  never  extensively 
black,  and  bars  or  rings  upon  the  head,  neck, 
Or  breast.  The  tarsus  I*  comparatively  abort,  with 
large  srutella  arranged  in  two  or  three  special  rows. 
The  sexes  are  usually  distinguishable,  though  simitar. 
The  genua  contains  the  nuinepnu  specie*  of  sruall  plovers 
known  a*  ring-plovers,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  kllklecr  <.f.'.  sort/err**),  the  ring-neck  (.f£  */Tni;*tl- 
mattut.  and  tlie  piping  plover  (,rV.  wUhIus)  are  character* 
iaucspacleaof.the  t'tiltesl State*.  Alsowritten  sflaaalaas 
3.  In  r»r«m„  the  tvpieal  genus  of  the  family 
JlilxiUlnlR.    /T-rA^Wf.-,  ISO. 


Rir«ed  Fluvex  (^/MltAr  Ass/tcW«J. 

^gialitidsB  (e'ji-a-lit'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  ^tVt- 
Tifeg,  2,  +  -ii/rr.]  A  family  of  heteromerous 
coleopterous  insects,  having  the  anterior  coxal 
cavities  closed  behind,  the  tarsal  claws  simple, 
and  six  ventral  segments,  the  last  two  being 
closely  united  and  the  first  two  connate,  J. 
L.  Le  Conte,  18C2. 

JEgiceraa  (e-jis'g-ras),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  elf  (oi», 
a  goat,  +  *.,•«.,  a  horn :  see  Ccrattct.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
wi  ry'w.v,  belonging  to  tiie  natural  order  J/ yen  - 
Hacea.  It  Is  a  *hrub  <ir  small  tree,  found  ou  the  swampy 
shore*  of  the  Kast  Indies  and  Australia.  It*  seeds  sreruii- 
nale  while  stilt  on  Uie  tree,  and  send  down  iierpcndicutar 
ruota  Into  the  mud,  thus  furmlng  impenetrable  thickets, 
which  constitute  tlie  only  vegetation  fur  miles  along  some 
coasts,  particularly  of  Sumatra. 
Id  (e'jid ),  ».  An  isopod  of  the  family  JEgidcr. 
JdB  (o'ji-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  JEga  +  -srftr.] 
A  family  of  isopod  crustaceans,  typified  by  the 
genus  ACga,  having  all  the  segments  beyond 
the  head  distinct,  and  no  operculum  closing 
the  branchial  chamber. 

SSgilopic,  egilopic  (e-ji-lop'ik),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a?gilops. —  2.  Affected 
with  a?gilops. 

egllopic&l,  egilopical  (o-ji-lop'i-kiil),  a.  Bamo 
as  trgilopie. 

ffigllops,  egllope  (e'ji-lops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  tuyi- 
/r.i  V  (-"!r- ),  an  ulcer  in  the  eye ;  also,  a  kind  of 
wild  oats,  and  a  kind  of  oak  with  sweet  fruit. 
Cf.  atyr'-OTt  an  herb  of  which  goats  were  said  to 
be  fond ;  appar.  <  oif  (oi>-,  *o.jr?^),  a  goat,  -I-  4^', 
eye;  cf.  u<f<,  face,  appearance.]  1.  In  pathvl., 
goat-eye ;  a  tumor,  abscess,  or  other  affection  of 
the  Inner  angle  (can thus)  of  the  cyo;  some- 
times, a  fistula  lacrymalis  or  other  affection  of 
the  lacrymal  duct.  In  a  mild  form,  it  is  simply 
a  swelling  of  the  lacrvninl  papilla,  and  is  very 
common. — 8.  [cap.]  In  rV>f.,  a  genus  of  grasses 
tallied  to  TWfKnai,  or  wheat-grass,  growing 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  ana  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  believed  by  many  botanists  to  be  the 
origin  of  cultivated  wheat. —  3.  A  species  of 
oak,  QtuTcun  jEgdimt ;  the  iraloiiia-oak  of  the 
Levant. — 4.  MM  A  genus  of  lameUibranchs. 
Jame»  K.  Hall,  1850. 

-rx-gina  (6-JTntt),  >■•  [NL.,<  L.  .Kgma.  <  Or. 
Aijna,  an  island  in  the  8aronio  gulf;  also,  in 
myth.,  a  nymph  of  Argolis,  beloved  bv  Zeus.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  .fapmila: 
K»iJittcholtc,  1S20. — 2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 

jEginetan  (c-ji-ne'tan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Mgi- 
neta,  <  Gr.  Ai^rv/ir-jr,  an  inhabitant  of  Alftva: 
sco  L  a.  Kelating  or  pertaining  to 

the  island  of  ,-y.gina  or  its  innabitanls.  jEgtne- 
tan  sculptures,  a?  jE(tua  marblM,  a  collection  8  an- 


iEgithaliniB 

dent  acnlplurea  discovered  In  1811  on  the  Island  of  -Xsjina, 
which  originally  decorated  the  temple  of  Athena.  They 
date  from  about  476  B.C.,  and,  although  in  genera!  tmo 
to  nature,  their  faces  bear  that  force)  smile  which  cbarac- 
terixrs  the  portrayal  of  the  human  subject  In  all  early 
(Ircek  art.  These  sculpture*  are  now  to*  moat  notable 
ornament  of  the  (ilyptothek  at  Munich. 

TJ.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  .-Egitia. 
jSEginetic  (e-ji-net'ik),  a.    f  <  Or.  Al)rp*n-«or, 
pertaining  to  Aiyrsw,  /Egina.J    yEginetan  ;  re- 
sembling i£ginotan  work. 

The  coinage  of  Locria,  Fhocls,  and  Bnotia  b  entirely  on 
the  .f-:,,wric  stanilard.  Knryc.  lint:,  XVII.  642. 

^EgiBid» (e-jln'l-de),  n. pi  [NL.,<  jEgina,  1,+ 
Wdrr.]  A  family  of  Trachi/mtxtHsa;  typified  by 
the  genus  .Kginn,  containing  craspedote  aca- 
lephs  with  a  nard  discoidal  umbrella,  pouch- 
like enlargements  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and 
the  circular  vessel  usually  reduced  to  a  row  of 
cells:  related  to  G«rv(mi«fia'and  TVacAynciNHftr. 

The  order  to  which  the  Jfcginidtm  pertain  la  called  Hydro- 
mtdumr,  llaviomorpha,  and  hy  other  name* ;  It  U  that  In 
which  there  is  no  hydnforro  trnphasome,  the  medusas  do- 
vclopln^  lilrectly  from  the  ovum. 

^giothllB  (o-ji'6-thus),  n.  [NL.,<(ir.  aiylodoc, 
also  ni;  «''  >■:,  and  later  oij/iwf,  a  bird,  perhaps 
the  hedge-sparrow.]  The  redpolls  or  redpoll 
linnets,  a  notable  genus  of  Iringillidix,  founded 
by  Cabania  in  1891.  There  are  several  specie*,  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America;  the  common  redpoll  Is 
.ft,  fiaarus;  the  mealy  redpoll  I*  ,K.  canescesi*.  They  are 
small  finches,  chiefly  boreal  In  dlalrlbutloa,  screaked  with 
dusky  and  flaxen  brown  and  whlto,  the  male*  with  crim- 
son poll  and  rosy  breast.   See  cut  under  rtdoolL 

Mppui  (e'ji-pan),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Ai/Ztrav,  <  ait 
(oT^.),  goat,  +  Ildv,  Pan.)  L,  An  epithet  of 
the  god  Pan,  having  reference  to  his  goat-like 
lower  limbs,  short  horns,  and  upright  pointed 
ears,  the  other  portions  of  his  body  being  like 
those  of  a  man.  See  Moyms,  and  also  *rjfyr  and 
faun. —  2.  In  enfon.,  a  genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Loautida.  Sruddtr,  1877. 

segirilie  (e'ii-rin),  n."  Same  as  eegirite, 

eegirit*  (e'Ji-rit),  n.  [<  JCgir,  the  Icel.  god  of 
Uie  sea  (or  ^£r/irusf),  +  -ifc-.  J  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  greenish-black  prismatic  crystals, 
isomorphous  with  pyroxene.  It  Is  a  Malllcata  of 
Iron  svauuloitd,  Iron  prutoxid,  lime,  and  soda,  found  In 
Norway,  and  also  at  not  spring*,  Arkansas.  Abo  writ- 
ten 4*>/yrifi*  and  iryrrine. 

JEgiras  (e-ii'rus),  h.  [NL.,  <  (f)  Or.  Ai>(ipoc,  a 
city  of  Lesbos.   Cf.  oljtrpoj-,  the  black  poplar.] 


llvrakles.  tru  the  eawn  |>e.l  urn  o/ute  IsgajjlkCl  ACLeaa. 


A  gtrMI  /WM,/f        tHI,  iloeuU  View. 

A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  or  notobranchiate 
gastropods,  of  the  family  I'otijcrrida,  having 
large  tubercles  on  the  convex  back.  Tore*  spe- 
cies are  known  from  the  European  seas.    Also  written 

^tl'iirvM.    Loren,  Is**. 

agis  (e'jis),  ».  [L.  eeyis,  <  Gr.  olyrr,  the  regis, 
also  a  rushing  storm,  hurricane,  appar.  <  aiircnv, 
shoot,  dart-,  glance ;  popularly  identified  with 
ai}/f,  a  goat-skin,  <  alf  (<»)-),  a  goat :  see  .lis.] 

1.  In  Gr.  myth,,  originally 
tho  storm-cloud  envelop- 
ing the  thunderbolt,  the 
especial  weapon  of  Zeus; 
afterward  considered  as 
the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thea,  the  foster-mother  of 
Zeus,  which  the  latter  took 
for  defensive  armor  in  his 
war  with  the  Titans.  Ac- 
cording to  another  conception, 
ft  was  a  terrible  and  Immortal 
arm  wrought  by  lieplurstus  after 
the  faahsua  of  a  thunder-cloud 
fringed  with  lightning-  It  was 
Intrusted  by  Zeus  to  Apollo  and 
to  Athena,  and  became  a  c  liarac- 
teristic  attribute  of  the  latter.  aaaawT-' 

2.  In  art,  a  represeritiition    ^CK*  ' svJ^HV1^ 
of  tho  a»gis  as  a  sort  of  m^^m*  jXa^aamll 
mantle  fringed  with  ser-  Mgt^SV^M- 
peuts,  much  more  ample 

in  archaic  examples  than  later,  generally  worn 
covering  the  breast,  but  sometimes  held  ex- 
tended over  the  left  arm,  or  thrown  over  the 
ami  to  serve  as  a  shield.  The  a-gis  of  Athena,  ax- 
ons' in  tlie  una!  primitive  representations,  hear*  in  the 
mnbt  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Moliisa,  oral  is  usually 
covered  with  scale*  like  those  of  a  serpeist. 
Hence,  figuratively  —  3.  Anvinfluenceorpowcr 
which  protects:  as,  uudcr  the  imperial  avrur. 

Also  spelled  fifi*. 
jEgithalinjB  (e-jith-a-ll'ne),  «.  pi     [NL..  < 
.FgtthaliL)  +  -ina-.]     A  subfamily  of  titmice, 
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.cEgithalinse 

fatuity  PtmnVr,  typified  bv  the  (tonus  Jtgitkalus. 
It  was'  named  by  Relclicnbaih  In  If-'-",  and  by  <ir»jr  I* 
made  to  include  /'it/inrw»  and  a  nnniist  of  otlicr  genera 
•  •f  Uti  of  Kurope.  Asia,  iiii<I  Africa. 
iEgithalua  (e-jith'a-lus),  ».  [XL.,  <  Gr.  a.;  .i*u- 
>.oe,  the  til,  I-  jwriw.]  The  typical  genus  of 
.■Etjitltniintr,  based  upon  I'arux />tH<lulinn?.  one 
of  the  European  bottle-tils.  Tin-  uunr  U  al~ni»cd 
tor  another  H^till«  ol  tits,  more  i  oiiuiMkitl)  called  .1.v.il'iJ.' 
(sliMi  see*,  <it  which  ■<.  ninlali  i»  the  type.  Also  wtit. 
K  u  .f-:n'A«fos. 

^githognatha  (e-ji-thoK'ii»-the), ».  /«f.  [XL.. 

<tjr.  ojjtis;,  also  ufj./ciMof,  the  hedge-sparrow, 
or  iterhaps  thu  limiting,  +  ;iviOW,"  jaw  ]  hi 
Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  a  aiilsirdor  of 
Curimittr,  having  tho  bones  of  the  palate  dis- 
tM>Netl  us  in  the  sparrow  and  other  passerine 
birds,  and  embracing  the  passerines,  swifts 
and  woodpeckers.  See  i»y//f*o<;»tiMi*««i. 
3githognathisai  (^jl-tho^'na-Uiisin),  n.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  n-gith'^ruathous; 
that  structure  of  the  bony  palate  of  birds  which 
consists  in  the  union  of  the  vomer  with  the 
ft!  I  nasal  walla  and  turbinnls,  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  suborder  .Htpthognathir.  i-arkcrdts- 
tinvuiMbea  four  styles:  (it)  i*icii«i/Je//,  very  curiously  ex- 
hibited by  llw  low  TurnU,  which  b  closely  related  to 
gallinaceous  liirda ;  (k  r)  coittiArlr,  as  represented  under 
two  varleUes,  one  tyiMtlol  by  tbc  crow,  on  nsclne  passcrim-, 
the  other  hy  the  tUmatinial  pwiriiin  ParkyrlutMi^tu 
and  />i>.ru;  («/)  ftMnismnd,  that  Is,  miied  with  a  kiwi  «< 
dcslU'sroathUra 

.ffrnfAssynatACsM  1*  rsJiihiled  almoat  unciccptlonally  by 
Uut  sTrwt  group  of  passerine  birds  :  it  I*  also  nearly  coin 
ttti  Passeres,  tltoagb  ■ 
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.•egithognathons  (d-ji-thog'iia-Uius),  a 


r  birds  notably 
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A\yithogntitha;  +  -on*.  J  Of,  ticrUining  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  JEgithotinathir . 
having  the  vomer  united  with  tho  alinaaal  walls 
and  turbinals.  See  agitkognathism. 
JEgle  (o'glfi),  ».  [L..  <  (lr.  oi)/r/,  splendor,  a 
female  name  in  Greek  mythology.!  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  tropical  India,  allied  to  and 
resembling  the  orange-tree,  but  with  trifoliate 
leaves.  At.  MarmeUt,  th*  rVaml  <|Ulnr«.  golden  apple, 
<ir  hel.  hu  an  aromatic  fruit,  somewhat  like  ah  orange. 
A  perfume  and  a  yellow  dyv  »n  oLuliml  Iruin  tlic  rbiel, 
uul  the  dried  fruit  U  *  po]Hi]iir  reined)  In  dtarrlwa  and 
dysentery. 

S.  A  genus  of  braohyurous  deca|K>dons  crusta- 
ceans, or  crabs,  of  which  a  species,  .Kgk  rv  fo- 
punetata,  is  found  in  Mauritius  and  the  Philip- 
pine islands.— 3.  A  genus  of  mollusks.  Oken, 
1K1S.  See  i'aeBiiKM/crmoit. — 4.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects.    Hubner,  1K10. 

segobronchophony  (e'go-brong-kof  'o-uii.  n. 
[<(lr.  aii  (mj-),  goat,  +  .f/*J}  jio,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  +  owv^,  voiee.]  In  ;>«/*»/.,  a  eotuhiiia- 
tiou  of  two  sounds,  trgophony  and  bronchoph- 
ony, bear<l  by  auscultation  in  pleuro-pncumo- 
ula.    Seo  atfopkoHji  and  bronchophony. 

regocerino  (6-goa'e-rin).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  tue  genus  Atgoecnu:  as,  an 
nyfoecrine  goat  or  antelope;  iryocerine  horns. 
Also  written  aigoeeriiu: 

iEgocems  (6-gos'e-rns),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  <n"i 
hi.;-),  goat,  +  nifMi,  a  horn.]  1.  A  genus  of 
wild  goats,  related  to  the  ibexes,  of  the  subfam- 
ily t'ajtritut.  I'.  S.  Palla*.  Inll;  J.  £.  ilratf. — 
2.  A  genus  of  antelopes  with  long  spiral  horns, 
related  to  the  oryx  aud  the  addax,  of  the  sub- 
family J«(i/n,<iW:  equal  to  IlwjmtraffNx(Suniio- 
vall).  Hamilton  .Smith,  1827;  II.  -V.  Turner,  ISii). 
Also  written  Auioerrus,  .jCrjoecra*. 

aegophonlc  (e-go-foii'ikj,  a.  <>f  or  pertaining 
to  uTgophony.    Sometimes  written  tgophonic. 

«gophony  (*e-gof'o-ni).  ti.  [<  Or.  m4  a 
goat.  +  oui'v,  voice,  sound.]  In  pathiA..  a  form 
of  vocal  resonance,  broken  and  tremulous,  heard 
in  auscultation,  and  suggesting  the  bleating  of 
a  gout.  It  is  best  heard  in  hydrothorax  at  the 
lex-el  of  the  fluid.   Sometimes  written  fyaphoug. 

aegTObll^  (e'grA-pil),  «.    Same  as  ayatfm/nlr. 

EEgrotans  (6-grd'tanx),  s. ;  pi.  itgrotantrt  (e-gro- 
tan'tez).  [L..  ppr.  of  ayrotart,  be  siek:  see 
<ry/rot(if.]  In'Knglish  universities,  one  who  is 
sick;  one  who  holds  an  aegrotat  (which  see). 

aegrotant  (e-gro'tant  \,  n.  (<  L.  ui/rotanit-)*, 
\<yr.  of  ttgriittiri' :  see  trtjrotat.~\  One  who  is 
sick  ;  an  invalid.  [Rare.] 

aBRTOtanten,  «.    Plural  of  norotnim. 

segrotat  (e-gro'tat),  it.  [U.'he  is  sick,  3d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  irtjrnturr,  be  siek.  <  <rv/r«fi«t. 
siek,  '  'ry/rr,  «iek.]  In  English  universities,  n 
medical  certiticate  given  to  a  student  showing 
that,  he  has  been  preveuted  by  sickness  from 
attending  to  his  duties.    Also  called  itepr. 

I  »■  nt  my  serrant  t.i  the  ancdlieury  d>r  a  tliluv  mllinl 
mi  tninJat,  whteh  I  imd.r»<oi-l  .  .  .  meant  a  certltkato 
tluit  I  wax  liid|.r«mit. 

bat*a;>t.  Vu»  lr>in  Lite  ol  a  ftill  (IsMX  p-  37. 
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Reading  iBfTOtat,  In  »nme  nnivcraltles.  Ira  re  tnjern, 
eidniiHiiily  unhTemNT,  in  unlrr  to  net  time  t"  r«»d  for 

l«lk  *  defcTee. 

JSgyrtte,  «.   S«  e  apirit*. 

felurid  (e-lu'rid),  n.  A  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  family  .Kluriittr. 

jEluridjB  le'-lu'ri-de).  n.  pi.  [XL..  <  .-K/iir«# 
+  ■iilir.1  A  family  of  euniivorous  quadrupeds, 
of  the  onler  />r«,  sulxirder  /'w*i/x  <tin.  mid 
series  Arctonlni,  closely  re  In  tod  to  the  Ursula1 
ibcars).  It  it  laml  h|~.ji  n  hiikI. -  ttentm  mid  i», 
.Ulit/n.*  /ii/>-jh,  thi-  isii(d4,  re^llddlii^  a  Tih-"*.|i  111  collie 
O^ls-i  t*.    Th*1  tei'tiMlni]  i'tiiil^cteis  ■  it  tile  funill)  ;M>-  fulllld 

.  l.lrity  In  tli.- .letnll.  i.f  the  r-k nl I  uwl  1eeth.  a«  e.iin|i;uvd 
with  IlK—i  id  eltlur  l»)ir«  >ir  hmiwIis.  The  t*ll  It  sell  de- 
|ii|H'd(rodliiicmnr)  in  I'nriiltrr.  the  teeth  nre  'J>\  in  nam 
U  Mtd  in  /'nM-io.niVf^r);  there  tire  only  ^  true  midnrs  *m 
•  sell  side  of  eitlter  |jw.  witli  a  rreimdars,  1  I'linine,  lusl 
J  imisorv  Ttie  AlU|ihi-nnid  otusl  is  well  devtdopeil;  the 
leidil'irv  hullii  in  vtn  tinsJI,  and  tsse]«rattd  fri>ni  the  hmu 
tri»ei..|ial  ]karinvl|dtal  priHYsa.    Al»i»  urltu-n  .tijtiri<t*r. 

aeluroid  (e-lu'roid), «.  and  h.  K  Or.  tti>/»v»(',  a 
eat  (see  .f lura/i),  +  n'dor,  form/l  I.  n.  Feline; 
cat-like;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
J;'tfroi(/t(i. 

IX  n.  A  member  of  the  JCIitroidea. 
jEluToidea  (6-lu-roi'de-fl),  w.  pi.  [NL. :  see 
irfwrvwV/.]  A  sii|n»rfamlly  section  of  feline  tis- 
siped  carnivorous  tniimmal«.  Typified  by  the 
cat  family,  i'tlulir.  and  containing  also  the 
families  Vryptuproetitlir,  I'roMula;  Hyanulir, 
Virrrritlo-,  and  Etiplrriila  (but  not  the  family 
.T.lttruta) :  distinguished  as  a  series  from  the 
Cyno«//«  or  canine  series,  and  the  Arr.loiitca  or 
ursine  series  (to  which  the  family  .KluritUr  be- 
longs). The  canrtkt  l  onat  is  not  well  developed .  the 
Klriudit  foramen  ks  minute  or  wanting ;  tbe  foramen 
lacrntio  posteiius  and  the  cundylnid  (onuisen  d»;Unuh 
Inia-thor  ;  t'owper'a  elands  are  prt«eiit ;  and  Uie  na  penis 
U  rudlinunury.  except  In  Vrypt^wacta.  .Kturttiiim  tinsra 
are  tltv  trrtu  felines  or  cau,  of  the  lainllle*  P'Mtt  and 
Oyi>toi.nWiitte.  .fV<<ir>ii(fnt  h\nrn\funaiu  are  ttie  hyenas, 
of  the  families  Ilvanidtr  and  /'nrfeti</».  Jilunnitra 
nrrrrifunnia  are  Ihe  civets,  leluwuniuns.  ete.,  ot  the  (aid 
lllea  Kremifie  aisl  Kuvlrriila.  See  these  tandl)  Haines. 
>7eteer;  Cr'itl.    Alan  sntnsn  Ji?*!ni»rf#si. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tbn  two  name*  ,f7/irrviW«n  ajwl 
.fvlurtdai  should  .-tas.il,  as  not  hrloii^tnit  t*i  the  same  aet- 
tlona  |of  the  farnlvoral         r^iuene,  /^iol.  Hass.,  p.  'JTin. 

iEluropoda  (6-lil-rop'(>-dS),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  irluntptis  (-j«w-).  adj. :  see  ieJ«ro;jorf»t(/».] 
A  name  given  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the  typical  vi- 
verrine  uivision  of  the  family  I'irtrritUe,  the 
species  of  which  division  are  a>luropodoiiM 
(which  see).    The  name  is  contrasted  with 

f  'ffHopwttl. 

xluropodons  (e-lu-rop'6-dus),  n.  [<  XL.  <r/«- 
r»/»M*  (.;»«/-),  a<lj.t  cat-footed:  see  .fc7u-ro,>».«.] 
Cut-fiKiU  d:  having  feet  like  a  cat,  that  is,  with 
sharp,  retract ile  claws:  opposed  to  ryao/wttfON*. 
or  dog-footed,  and  specifically  applied  to  the 
typical  \-iverrine  division  of  the  family  I  irrr- 


AKlttritlrr  (which  see),  containing  the  wah  or 
panda,  .!\turu*ftilirtHs,  of  India.  Also  written 
Ailuru*. 

jEoliani  (e-o'li-nn),  n.  [<  L.  .Folix*.  <  <ir, 
AJo/nir.  .tolinn.  <  Aai/Mr,  .T>>llls,  the  god  of  the 
winds:  see. 1.  I'vrtaitiingtoJEoltis. the 
god  of  the  winds  in  Greek  mythology,  and  hence 
sometimes  (with  or  without  a  capital:  to  the 
wind  in  general:  as,  the  .Kolian  Isles  (now  the 


Lipnri  islands,  north  of  Sicily  j,  the  fabled 
of  the  god.    Also  written  EoHun  and  Aioliun. 

Hie  Inei  i.  i  Hlur  the  (oniiuiii  »  elass. 

Arid  wake  .ffsi'dn  tnelmtifi. 

T.  II.  AUtrirh.  lkatii|.ini-a 

2.  [/.  c]  Due  to  atmospheric  net  inn;  wind- 
blown :  as.  an  itoIuih  deposit :  applied,  in  it<  »'.  -  to 
accumulations  of  detntal  material,  espeeinlly 
tine  wm.l  and  loam,  which  have  J)<-en  carried  to 
their  present  position  bv  the  wind.  n>  t»r  the 
nio*t  imisirLant  cK  posil  of  ttil>  kind  lx  the  li**s  of  north- 
n^feni  I'hllkatMfe  IimuL  and  it  *iw  t»t  tlesimute  thi*.  |*vu- 
liar  and  must  retiurkable  forinaltull  thnt  the  term  tr..4\ttn 
was  ajiplied  in  Keolos?  in  plai  e  of  luUttrinl  (whii  h  we). 
Also  wntu-n  eii<Miu.  -  JEollan  attaclimeDt.acontrivanee 
attnehed  to  a  pianoforte,  by  which  a  stream  of  air  can  lie 
thrown  ursin  the  wires,  pndonulng  tbttr  lihrution  and 
trreat])-  ini'rejudng  the  v<i)uiim;  of  sound.  —  JEollan  harp 
or  lVTv,  a  strtnged  Instrument  that  is  caused  to  snand  by 
tlie  iiiipulsc  of  air.  A  common  form  is  that  of  a  t*ix  iif 
tain  nhnrns  wissl,  u>  which  are  attached  a  nuoils-r  .vf  tine 
catsnit  strtntfs.  tumrtlnic*  as  many  us  flfteen.  of  t>|ual 
lenvth  and  tuned  In  nnk»m,  Uretchol  on  low  lirtdir.s  at 
each  tint  Its  Iriuith  Is  maile  to  cinvspiuid  with  the  «l» 
of  the  window  or  aperture  In  wlilch  It  U  tntend^l  !•>  he 
plaroL  VS  hen  the  wind  Mows  athwart  the  strings  it  pro- 
duces th«  etteet  of  an  oreli«atra  when  heard  at  a  dlatam-e, 
sw*^-tly  lnlnslkajz  all  the  hamioolca,  aint  swcUlnit  ot  dltuln- 
l-tiliiK  the  aoundt  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast. 
«ollaji  rocks.  Sw  atsne,  i 

iEolian2  (e-6'li-an  J,  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  Ju>Uhh,  <Or. 
Aio>/oc,  <  Aio/.of,  .1-.olus,  the  mythical  founder  of 
the  ^EnlianR,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ilellen,  reputed 
ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes,  >0r.  Aio/ti;.  an 
vEolian,  pi.  Ain>«f,  Ain/.x,  >  L.  Jwht,  the  .-Eoli- 
ans.  See  Jiolinn^A  I.  <t.  Pertaining  to  the 
branch  of  Uie  Greek  race  named  from  j£olus, 
son  of  Ilellen,  or  to  JColia  or  jEolis,  a  district 
of  Asia  Xiluor  north  of  Ionia  coloui&ed  by  and 
named  from  them.- jboUks  mod*.  <«)  in  timt 

titiixVe,  a  diatonk?  scale  cimststuujt  of  twit  steps  a  half 
step  *•  two  steps  ■  a  half  step  4  a  steD.  It  is  eurrrvtly 
reprnNrnteil  by  the  natural  notes  of  tac  stall  hcg-tnidmr 
with  A  and  counting  downward.    I'Mally  and  more  profi- 


erly  called  the  AjiissfsprtVin,  sometimes  thr  /.oenlasi  »iod«, 
<l»)  Tlie  ninth  of  the  Ure«tir1an  church  nwHlrs  or  scales.  It 
was  Die  Hfth  of  the  authentic  tn-xtea,  and  cmsUted  of  a 
step  •+  a  half  step  +  two  steps  -r  a  half  »U-p  +  two  steps, 


^luropua  (e-Iu'ro-pus),  «.  [XL..  <  .T.lnrux.  q.  V 
v.,  +  Or.  ffiu'-j-  (rroi.)  =  E./oof.]   A  remarkabh'  |v 


genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  arctoid 
series  of  the  order  /'otr.  connecting  the  true 
bears  with  .Klurwi  and  other  genera.  In  the  upjs-r 
Ji*  thev  liaie  ?■  lui  Ui.r,  I  •-siitiu-,  1  premolar,  and  1  nrnUr 
teeth 
slid  3 

lioliy  palate  Hot  cVtelldlllU  lill.  k  of  th.-  leetll  an  »lls|.ln  II..S-I 


,  and  in  tin  lower  s  Incisors  1  canim .  :t  preiiddars, 
I  molars  :  tin  skull  has  a  »hi>rt  facial  )»nion.  thc 
|»late  not  cMelidlnu  latck  of  tlo-  le.-tll  atiatlsplicllol.1 
ciutal,  an  enormous  saiilltsl  crest,  and  xyiioinottc  arches : 
the  tail  Is  very  short,  and  the  feet  are  U  u.plaiitlm>le  and 
■  In  the  trite  l«-iirs.    A'..  mr'iiN..- 


llle  sulefl  tnore 


fcurif..  of  I'il.-t.  tlie  tvjse-  and  only  stsrclps.  la  of  the  sire  of 

a  small  brown  l»-sr,of  a  whitish  ...for.  with  block  Inula, 
slsmld.-rs,  cars,  anil  eye  rlns.   Also  written  Aitunytu. 

jElurUB  (6-lu'ris),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ai'/o\,m',  a  cat, 
perhaps  uuiek-moving,  +ci  ,«j.tail.  The 

early  history  of  l  tie  domestic  cat  being  in  vol  veil 
in  doubt  (see  rut),  some  identify  the  Or.  ni?oi  oof 
with  the  ferret  or  polecat.  I'utorins  fnrn,  and 
others  witli  the  genet  or  civet-cat.  a  species  of 
I  turrit.']    The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


....  d  by  the  natural  botes  of  the  >b 
with  A  aud  counting  upwanl. 

IL  w.  A  member  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  tho  aiuiient  Greek  race,  the  two 
otherdivisions  being  the  Dorian  and  tho  louian. 

The  Ulhabltsilt*  of  rUdls,  of  part  of  Thesaoly.  of  ltusdu 
atsl  muiti  of  central  Urceve,  of  Arcwlla,  aiul  other  ilia- 
trills  not  Ihirtan  or  Ionian,  were  cimintotdy  arc.unud 
.tjdisns  The  Achesns.  when  not  sp.*en  of  as  a  distli>ct 
race  of  iir\eks.  were  also  Included  sinotui  the  .tjdiana. 

Also  written  Kolian  autl  Ai»lian. 
SmoMc  (e-ol'ik),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  .holirus,  <  Gr. 
Aio/jsJf.  of  or  pertaining  to  vEolis  or  the  -Koll- 
bus:  seo  .f>»,i«»iS.l  I.  «,  Pertaining  to  ^Eolis  or 
jEolia,  to  the iEolians,  or  to  ^Eolus,  their  myth- 
ical ancestor;  Aolian:  as,  .holtc  towns;  the 
italic  branch  of  the  Greek  race. 

That  llicwlari  hus  was  correct  ia  )*oved  by  an  elalniiia 
torn  of  the  jiei  ullar  position  occupied  by  the  traces  of 
yloVic  lullueniv  in  Homer.    Amtr.  J.wr.  f'AiW..  MI.  iti 

^ollc  dialect,  one  <d  the  thriM'  irreat  dialects  or  immps 
of  siilallalt'cti.  of  ancient  ilrrvk  the  otliers  \Mng,  Ihe  Is. tit 
stul  Ionic.  It  «as  *|H>kci>  in  .t>dis  and  ma]tyolher(iri'«-k 
countries,  and  l«  Ittiportstil  av  llic  dialect  used  by  tie 
LesMan         Saiipho.  Alc:nis.  etc, 

II.  ».  The  language  of  the  ^Eolians;  the 
.■Eolinn  dialect  of  (ireek. 
Also  written  Eolir  and  Aiolie. 

solid,  KOlidld  (e'o-lid,  6-ol'i-did),  it.  A  mem- 
ber of  t  he  .Kolulir  or  JiaMirhr. 

jEolid»e  (e-01'i-de  i,  it.  pi.    Same  as  .Eolitlidir . 

^olididiB  (e-o-lid'i-de).  «.  [XL.,  <  -Ko/w 
(■til-)  +  -irftr.)  A  family  of  iiudibraiu-hiato 
gastropodous  mollusks,  with  diversifnrtn  gills 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  the  tenta- 
cles retractile.   Thev  ore  active,  and  swim  fivel)  on 

their  l.scks.     In  the  K.  nus  .*.of.<<whlch  ace)  the  Hills  cil- 

i|.1  of  an  luinini«-  nnniis  r  of  fluircr  like  nnsesses.  fi  .nulu«t 

Kills  oil  each  side  of  tlx-  l«Hly.  S..TOC  of  wfihb  rectlve  cn-cal 

prok.iutatloin of  the  stomacband  liver.  Their  |sipilln-  pus- 
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animal  Is  Irritate  i. 


nf  the  <'»jiacltT  of     r«trt.'h-r  irii«      aV.nt  1 
eggs.  The  remains  are  found  In  very  re 
the  MM  «m  probably  contemporary  wit* 


down  hen- 

II t  ll.'jM/OtS.  tlll'l 

Kp 


of  a  family  .ripieornilaidtr,  related  tu  Hi* 


JEolidina;  (e'o-li-di'u»),  u.  j<i.  [NX.,  <  ^oj«# 
(-id-)  +  -tmr.]  A  groupof  mollusVa.  See  Jio- 
jwfidor.  Also  written  Eotitlinat. 
esoliasV  (e-d-U'u*),  ».  [<  L.  .Eolwi,  <  Or.  Aio/or. 
the  god  of  the"  winds:  gee  vKoJiut.]  A  small 
free-reed  musical  instrument,  the  precursor  of 
the  accordion  and  concertina  (wluch  sec),  in- 
Tented  by  Wheats  tone  about  1829. 
colipila  {e'o-li-pil  or  e-ol'i-pil).  ».  [<  L.  axtti- 
piitr.  pi..  <  -£<>'««,  pod  of  the  winds  (see  .*o.u*), 
+  pila.  a  ball.]  An  instrument  illustrating  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  generated  in  it  closed 
vessel,  and  escaping  by  a  narrow  aperture, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Hero  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  second  century  B.  c.  I,  con»l»Ud 
•4  »  hollow  ball  containing  water  *o<]  twu  amis  lient  In 

oppositedlrcctlous, 
truiu  tlw  narrow 
apertures  of  » ldch 
steam  Issued  with 
audi  force  that  the 
air.  reacting  on  It, 
caused  a  circular 
or  rotary  motion  i>f 
tbe  boll.  Several 
attempts  ban  been 
made  tu  apply  (lie 
principle  of  the  «... 
Ilplle  to  rotating 
Ely's  awllpflo  la  need  for  rotating  a  toy.  It 
through  which  Hie 


Meani  Is  permitted  to  escape,  placed  u|N»n  a  central  up- 
right  pivot,  ana  connected  liy  a  baud  with  the  dram  of 
lot  toj  lo  be  rotated.  Alao  spelled  eatipilt  and  (by  mla- 
lakr)  eoliyyU. 

&oliM  <  e'cMis),  n.  [NL.  (like  L.  JEolis,  Gr.  Ato/.iV 
(•to-),  name  of  a  country),  <  nio/.or,  quick-mov- 
ing, nimble,  rapid,  changeable.]  The  typical 
genua  of  the  family  .Unlidida  (which  gee).  Also 
spelled  Eolis,  as  originally  by  Cuvier,  1798<t 

■Eolism  i  *'o-lixm),  n.  [<  Gr.  * Ain?Jo>nif,  <  Alo><- 
{«>.  imitate  the  Aolians:  see  Jiolie  and  -ism.'] 
A  peeuliaritv  of  the  ,£olie  dialect,  or  auch  pc- 
eoiiariUes  collectively.  Sometimes  written  Aio- 
htn. 

First  must  lie  eliminated  from  the  so-called  .fMirmt  alt 
ua  wlddi,  ao  far  from  deserving  the  name  nf 
,  do  not  eo  much  aa  occur  In  .folic. 

A»«r.  Jvur.  <./  PhiM.,  V.  Ml. 

Jlolist  (e'fdist),  ».  [<  L.  jEolut,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  +  -t»f.]  A  pretender  to  inspiration :  so 
called  humorously  by  Swift  ("Tale  of  a  Tub," 
viii.),  as  deriving  all" things  from  wind  (that  is, 
the  breath  of  Inspiration). 

volotropic  (e'd-lo-trop'lk),  <i.  and  n.  [<  eeoiot- 
ropy  +  -ie.]  H  a.  Li  phjfi.,  not  having  (lie  sume 
properties  in  all  directions;  non-iaotropie ;  ani- 
ao tropic :  said  of  a  body  with  reference  to  elas- 
ticity or  the  action  upon  it  of  light,  heat,  etc. 

An  individual  hotly,  or  the  substance  of  a  homogeneous 
solfcL  may  tie  isotropic  In  one  quality  or  class  of  qualitlea, 
liui  mlotropic  In  o«hera. 

Thornton  and  Tail.  XaL  rbit.  t.  i  STT. 

IX  «.  A  non-laotroplc  Bubstanee,  or  one  hav- 
ing different  properties  in  different  direction*, 
a«  a  biaxial  crystal. 

aeolotropy  (e-"o-lot'ro-pi),  ».    [<  Gr.  oio?of, 
change  roll,  4-  -fpoTia,  <,' Tfiiirm;  turn.]  In  phy*., 
the  atate  or  quality  of  heing  ssolotropic ;  the 
of  isotropy  (which  see) ;  anisotropy. 


The  renualna  arc  found  in  very 
idwaaprf 
xu  la  thr  typo 
IXmmitM&r.  . 

Igrm-nu.  and  tveii  Kptarnii;  the  latter  U 

JSpyornithM  (e-pi-Ar'ni-thez),  «./>/.  [XL.,  pi. 
of  .'Epyarnt*  (-<ti«i-).]  A  gtiperfamily  group, 
made  an  order  by  Newton,  of  gigantic  extinct 
ratite  birda,  baaed  upon  the  JEpyornilhidte 
( which  see). 

iCpycrnithldae  (e-pi^r-nith'i-de ),  «i.  pi.  fNL., 
<  yly>yr>rM</t(-iiifA-)  +  -wiir.l  A  figuify  of  birds 
represented  by  the  genua  Jbptforui*  (wlileh  gee). 

jEpyprymnua  (0-pt-prim'nun).  n.  [XL.,<Gr. 
at  tic,  higli,  steep,  +  rr,ntn'a,  stem.]  A  notable 
genus  of  kangaroo-rata  of  comparatively  large 
aize,  and  otherwise  resembling  the  hare-kanga- 
roos, iMtjorrhttU*.  The  type  ig.K.  rvftserns, 
the  red  potoroo  of  New  South  Wales.  A.  II. 
Garrwl,  1S*5. 

jEpyg  (e'pia),  ».  [XL.,  <Gr.  oi^iV,  also  a'nfr, 
liign,  ateep.]  A  genua  of  adephngous  l>eetlea, 
of  the  family  CnrnhitUr,  the  larva-  of  which  have 
but  one  claw  on  each  foot.    Also  written  JZpH». 

aequaliflorOUS,  «.    See  c</w«l/rf»roiw. 

squisonance,  seQuisonant.  See  c</«i*o«a«ep, 
tiiuitonnnt. 

jEquivalvia  (e-kwi-val'vi-lt),  n.  pi.  f.NL.,< 
L.  trquun,  equal,  +  ra/rn,  door  (valve).]  1. 
In  IjtmurekV  clawincAtion,  1S01,  one  of  two 
divisioiig  of  his  couchiferoua  Aa-phitlira,  eon- 
toining  the  equivalve  bivalves:  opiiosed  to 
IiHrquivalriti. —  2.  In  Latreille's  claggilieation, 
18'25,  one  of  two  diviaions  of  pedunculate  ifro- 
rkiopoda  (the  other  being  Intrquiralvia),  repre- 
gented  by  the  genua  Hngula.  See  cut  under 
l.iN0utid<e. 

iEqliorea  (e-kwo'rt5-*),  «.  [XL.,  fem.  of  L. 
<nmoreun,  of  the  sea:  gee  fflvyitorrtif.]  A  genus 
of  modtiftaj,  constituting  the  family  JfyitoreirfOT 
(which  gee).    M.  cyanea  ia  an  example. 

aquoreal  (e-kwo'ri>.al),  a.  [<  U  irquoteun,  of  the 
eea,  <  irquor,  level,  even  gurface,  egp.  a  calm, 
smooth  Bea,  <  aquM,  even,  equal:  see  er/M<i(.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea ;  marine  °,  oceanic  : 
specifically  used  in  the  name  of  a  fish,  the 
(tquoreal  pipefish,  St/ngttathut  trywrrrvi.  Tar- 

^quoreldae,  JEquoridat  (6-kwf»-r5'i-di,  6- 
kw6r'l-d6), «. pi.  [XL.,  <  JEquvrra  +  Adit.}  A 
family  of  J/ffdromfdHMt,  represented  by  the 
genua  -Xyuorea,  with  numerous  radial  vessels 
and  marginal  tentacles.  The  family  la  related  to  the 
rampanularlana  and  wrtntarlana,  and  pertalua  to  an  order 
Catiptohtattta,  or  to  a  «| border  Campanuiaria  of  Hydro- 
mtauMt.   They  attain  a  larR«  alli\  betiix  a  f 


aSrial 

on  a  \\rtcr  »falr     p.  .nri:ii:  ■liiut"  salpharir  aHil  f>n  mrl>  ia- 

atm  nf  Mme,  martite,  or  chalk.  Carbonic -acid  {raa  la  evolved, 
which  ia  cltbar  forrcil  into  water  at  once  by  Ita  own  ten* 
»|on  aa  it  ia  evolved,  or  received  in  a  reservoir  and  after- 
ward forced  into  water  by  a  pump.  A  imall  quantity  of 
ffmrernr  capslcum-ertract  and  Migar,  placed  in  tiottleM  be- 
fore rilling  with  Uila  water,  converts  the  solution  Into  atti 
grrade  nr  ginger  ale,  while  reserve*  of  lemon,  citric 
and  sugar  mixed  In  tlte  same  way  form  lemonade 
water  from  natural  springs  U  aerated  ;  and  the  hat,  mawk- 
i»li  taato  of  freshly  tndloo  water  la  due  to  the  alnvoce  of 
air  and  carbonic  acbL— Aerating  flltar,  a  »at«r-Blter  In 
which  the  water  aa  It  deaceuda  falls  into  a  ctoaed  chamber, 
dla|ilacln|tU»  contained  air.whlcft.  iiwIiKtiiiward  Uuough 
Die  Altering  material,  aerates  the  wafer  ui  Ita i>aasajre. 

aeration  :a-<»-rii'shon). ».  [<  aerate.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  airing  or  of  exposing  to  the  action  of  tho 
air:  as,  the  aeration  of  soil  by  plowing,  har- 
rowing, etc.— 2.  Tho  act  or  operation  of  mix- 
ing or  saturating  with  a  gas.  as  carbonic-acid 
gas  or  common  air. —  3.  In  phgsivl.,  the  arterial- 
ization  of  the  venous  blood  by  respiration  in 
the  higher  animals,  and  by  corresponding  pro- 
cesses in  the  lower  uiiimalg. 

Hie  taklnir  In  of  food  by  a  |K*lypc  I*  at  Intervals  now 
abort,  now  very  long,  aa  cirrutuxtanrc*  determine  ;  .  .  . 
while  auch  airalion  ua  la  effected  It  •imllarly  without  a 
truw  of  rhythm.  II.  S)<cncer,  KaU  of  Ethics,  I  si 

aerator  (A'e-rS-tor),  w.  [<  aihratt,  ns  if  L.  'aera- 
tor.] 1.  A  blower;  a  contrivance  ftir  fumigat- 
ing wheat,  and  other 
grain,  to  bleach  St 
and  destroy  fungi 
and  insects.  —  S. 
An  apparatus  for 
forcing  air  or  car- 
bonie-aeid  gag  into 
water  or  other  li- 
quids. The  moat  aim- 
pie  form  is  a  mechanical 
device  for  pumping  air 
Into  waUif,  or  a  spray 
for  bringing  water  Into 
contact  w*iui  air.  Mare 
complicated  forms  era- 
ploy  chemicals  to  secure 
IIhi  formation  of  car- 
bonlc-acld  gal  In  water 
or  liquors,  or  elaborate 
machinery  for  forcing 
Uie  gaa  into  v  case  la  oou- 
taiimig  the  Ihtutd.  and 
for  prvducirig  the  prop- 
er mixture  by  agitating 


CanefoiTi  Afoi-r. 


Jiucr.  They  attain  a  large  aire,  bvliix  a  foot  or  inure  hi 
diameter.  The  family  waa  founded  by  Eacharholtz  in  IxiD. 

(Ij.,  <  Or.  oifti,  air; 


a8r(>i'er),  n.  (Ij.,<  Or.  u^i,  air:  see  oiA,\  1. 
(a)  Ordinary  air  of  the  atmosphere,  (b)  Some 
kind  of  air,  as  a  gas.  [Formerly  a  common 
term  in  chemistry  and  nhjrgieg,  now  rare  or  ob- 
aolete.] — S.  In  the  Hellenic  branch  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  the  third  or  outermogt  of  the  veils 
placed  over  the  sacrament.  See  air1 
Aor  pcrflabtUa  (L.alr  blowing  through),  o|ie«  air. 

Open  air,  which  they  call  art  ptr*a*Ui*. 

Boom,  >at.  Hist,,  .331. 

sra,  n.    See  era. 

araria,  n.   Plural  of  ctrarium. 

ssrarian  (6-ra'ri-§n),  a.  and  n.  [<  "L.  arariut, 
monetury,  figeul,  arrariut,  n.  (sc.  fins),  uu  r»ra- 
rian,  <  aw  (<rr-),  brour.e,  money:  see  «».]  L  a. 
In  Horn,  hut.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  rerorium  or 
Roman  treasury ;  fiscal :  as.  the  aruriaji  prefects. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  lowest  class  of  Roman 
eitixens,  who  paid  only  a  poll-tax  and  had  no 
right  to  vote.  T„  this  clius  the  rnwora  cuhl  d.gnt.l« 
cltift  ua  of  any  htglwr  rank  who  had  committed  hcii»Ki« 


4,  g*Syta<rn»or  [  a,  *,  and  m.m.m. 

pfenue-esge ;  e,  latimviviior-  the  Utter  in  presence 

the  gaa  under  prec-urc. 

atrial  (4-C'ri-a.l),  a.  [Formerly  also  cereal,  <  L. 
acn u<  (= Or.  or p«oc),  also  aereut,  pertaining  to 
the  air,  <  aer,  <  Gr.  ar;p :  sec  air*.  J  1.  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  the  air  or  atmosphere ; 
inhabiting  or  frequenting  tho  air;  existing  or 
happening  in  the  air ;  produced  by  or  in  the  air : 
as.  Aerial  regions ;  aerial  perspective;  aerial 
songsters;  aerial  ascents. 

Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  Indistinct  regard.  Shot.,  Otiiello,  il  L 

Atrial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews. 

/h-SidcN,  Virgil's  Oeonrics. 
9.  CoDjdirring  of  air;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  air ;  airy ;  hence,  unsubstantial ;  visionary : 
7. —   aa,  aerial  beings ;  aerial  fancies ;  an  aerial  castle. 


Kays,  fairies,  genii,  elrca,  and  dariunns,  hoar: 
aad«  ' 


Y«  ki»ow  the 
)iv  laws 


s  of  a  sphere,  the  tendrmy  to  net  In  a  uniform 
aarx  tlc)  lleld  ia  wholly  dependent  mi  the  tn-bJnrpy  of 
cipher*.  Ewu*.  Brit.,  XV.  SI5. 

SciXLt  (e>lua),  «.  [l>.,  <  Or.  Aio/of,  the  god 
of  the  winds,  lit.  the  rapid  or  the  changeable,  < 
aiti/of.  quick-moving,  rapid,  glancing,  changing, 
changeable.]  1.  IuWagsica/myfA..  the  god  and 
ruler  of  the  winds,  which  at  his  will  he  set  free 
or  held  prisoners  in  a  hollow  mountain. — 2.  [/. 
c  ]  An  apparatus  for  renewing  the  air  in  roomg. 
-3.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  Insects.  Etch- 
teholU.  182». 

*0n.  aeonian,  etc.    See  eon,  coition,  etc. 

£pus  (e'ptis),  m.    Same  as  ^IW- 

ipyorals  <e-pl-or'nlg),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  al^fr, 
hign,  +  opwc,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  gigantic 
fossil  birds  found  in  Madagascar.  The  «pr.  hi  la 
aaawl  .F.ivvnit  «iar>m«w.  It  was  J  W.I  like  IHn-r- 
•it.  of  umlUr  euonu'ius  suture,  and  Is  one  of  tlie  largest 
aavwublxda.  The  egg  waa  eotM  IS  or  II  inches  long,  and 


terarium  (e-ra'ri-iun),  pi.  orraria  (-S).  [L., 
neut.  of  (erariHK,  of  or  pertaining  to  moiiey :  see 
a-rarian.]  Among  the  Romans,  a  place  where 
public  money  was  deposited  ;  the  public  trea- 
aury. 

aerate  (a'e-rat).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aerated. 
ppr.  aerating.    [<  L.  aer,  air  (see  aiA ),  +  -ate3.] 

1.  To  expose  to  the  free  action  of  the  oir. — 

2.  To  cause  to  mix  with  carbonic-acid  or  other 
gas. — 3.  In  physiol.,  to  chuuge  the  circulating 
fluids  of,  as  animals,  by  the  agency  of  the  air; 
arterialixe.  AD  rated  bread,  bread  baked  from  dough 

inUt  which  carijotiic-acid  j,nu  has  l>een  forced  luecbuuical- 
ly,  instead  of  li'iiu,'  set  free  within  ita  subsume*'  liy  fur- 
luentatl.ui  of  yrast  or  dccoinp«rdtiim  of  hakinj£-]x>w.lcr. — 
Aerated  watere.  a  term  ujiplici  Ut  a  variety  of  acidu- 
lous and  alkaline  tieveraires,  nwire  <tr  Iras  impregnated  with 
cariionlc-a^ld  gas,  whti-h  renders  them  sparkling  and  ef- 
fc-rvcsccnt.  The  ni»mt  i**^iimon,  iHn*tM)MiV^i^oi  tenter  lusti- 
ally  e-alkil  wrfa-vaHr,  t«cciiu*e  it  waa  formerly  uu  ofncl- 
nal  preparatlou  and  contalnol  sodium  carbonate),  is  made 


I  various  tasks  aaslga'd 
I  to  the  atrial  kind. 

Pot*,  B.  of  the  L.,  U.  74. 
The  next  who  follows  .  ,  .  has  to  build  his  own  cloud- 
castle  as  If  it  wore  the  flrat  oti'iiI  edifice  that  a  human 
aoiil  had  cvar  constructed.   O.  W.  //«4ntra,  Kroeraon,  xvt 

3.  Reaching  tar  into  the  air;  high  :  lofty;  ele- 
vated :  as,  aerial  spires;  an  aerial  flight. 

The  atrial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  thus  from  their  h  y  caves.   SktllrVl  Alastor. 

4.  Possessed  of  a  light  and  graceful  beauty; 
ethereal. 

Home  music  la  aliore  me  ;  moat  music  Is  beneath  me.  I 
like  Beethoven  and  ilotart    or  else  some  of  the  aerial 
eorop<iaitions  of  the  older  Italians.   CoUnJye,  Table. Talk, 
Tho  tight  aerial  gallery,  goldcn-ndl  d. 


Ttnnym,  Palace  of  Art 
5.  In  hot.,  crowing  in  the  air,  and  independently 
of  the  soil,  as  epiphytes,  or  the  adventitious 
roots  of  some  trees:  as,  neriVif  orchids  or  roots. 
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A* rial  acid,  an  old  name  !<t  rsrtvirilc-acla  gas.  froma  be- 
lief that  It  entered  Into  the  onropoettlon  of  atmospheric 

air  Aerial  Mrdl  Men  blrda  which  habitually 

move  chiefly  by  dbxtit.  aa  dUttnguiahod  from  walking,  wail- 
ing, and  awliundng  bird*.  —  Atrial  car,  a  ear  nwd  fur 
traveling  In  the  air;  specifically,  tbe  Iwasct  of  a  balkani, 
or  a  ear  designed  fur  an  a"  rial  railway.  -Aerial  figures, 
njruroahy  whkb  palutera  seek  to  represent  the  falilcdliihab- 
ItauU  of  the  air.  aa  demons,  genii,  c"p  itn*  <  ii  — Aerial 
IJ11U,  the  wings  of  ineeirlii.  OJhfn.—  Atrial  lmage.anllu- 
agv  canned  by  tlwt  convergence  of  rays  of  light  rertecud 
refracted  from  nhjncta  uu-oiigh  strata  »I  air  of  dlltrrviit 
detiailU*,  tho  Iroago  appearing  suaiieiided  in  the  air.  aa 
the  d'lfervlit  kind*  id  inlruge;  also,  an  iniairc  iiereciivd 
by  )<»jkliv<  Into  or  toward  a  concave  mirror.  nn'mire. 
— Atrial  mammals,  the  hats,  w,  ll,  Flvwr, — Aortal 
navigation.  Ncen<iew<ii».»i.— Aerial  perspective,  see 
f*w*yti iv.  —  Atrial  photography,  photography  by 
ne-am.  of  cameras  *up]iorteir at  n  coiiaiilerablc  bright 
al.  in  the  ground  by  kltea  or  liulli una.  —  Aerial  poison. 
Kami-  a*  mi'iunw  —  Atrial  railway,  (m  A  pmpnaed 
■yat~iu  of  wires  fur  goidlug  balloons,  (hj  \  nam"  some, 
lliueii  applied  to  syiteun  of  trnnspi  <rtation  by  cant  sna- 
pended  from  a  rail  or  rope  above  them. —  Atrial  rocks. 
Saint'  aa  <rofum  rock*.    See  .f.Vi'ui n  1 ,  2,  —  Atrial  tele- 

Jraphy,  a  methiNl  of  telegraphing  by  meant  of  kites.  ~ 
trial  tints.  In  painting,  tlnu  nr  modification!  of  rolor 
by  which  the  expression  of  dlatanco  la  attained  =  Byn. 
Airy,  Atrial.  Secn.ryi. 

aeriality  (n-6-ri-al'i-ti),  «.  [ <  atrial  +  -if,.] 
Unsubstantially;  airiness. 

Tbo  mora  ovrvifify  of  tilt  entire,  speculation. 

D$  (Juinery,  Murder,  Postscript 

aerially  ( a-e'ri-al-1),  adv.  In  an  aerial  manner ; 
bo  as  to  resemble  air  or  the  atmosphere ;  ethe- 
really. 

Your  rye* 
Toueh'd  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue. 
And  lcaa  tUrtaUy  bine.       Tennyson,  Margaret. 

aerialneis  (4-e'ri-aLnes),  n.   The  quality  of 

being  aerial  or  airy, 
a  en  an1  (a-e'ri-an),  a.    [<  L.  aerius:  see  aeruiU] 

Aerial;  of  or  belonging  to  the  air;  produced  or 

existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  Auks  widen  are  altered  by  these  aman  aporea, 
there  rarely  la  perceived  that  nauseating  cadaveric  odorot 
Intense  putrefaction.  Science,  111.  620. 

Adrian9,  (a-e'ri-an),  ».  [<  LL.  Jeriani,  pl,f  < 
Aerius,  a  proper  name.]  A  member  of  a  re- 
forming teet  of  the  fourth  century,  to  called 
from  tielr  leader  Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  Sebas- 
tia  in  Pontua,  who  to  para  ted  from  the  church 
about  A.  D.  360.  Thoy  maintained  that  a  presbyter  or 
elder  doea  not  differ  from  a  blahop  In  authority,  repu- 
diated prayer*  for  the  dead,  and  rejected  church  facta. 

AHlidM  (a-er'i-dez),  it.  [XL.,  <  L.  aer,  air,  + 
-ides.]  A  genus  of  epiphytal  plants,  natural 
Order  Orchiaaexte.  These  plants  hare  distichous  lea vea. 
and  Urge,  bright-colored,  swcct-eccnted  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  the  wanner  parte  of  Asia,  and  are  extensively 
cultivated  hi  hothouses. 

aerie '1,  a.    See  <uryl. 

aerie3,  ».  and  r .   Bee  aery*. 

aerlfaction  (A'$-ri-fak'shon),  n.  [<  afrify :  see 
-faction.]  Tho  action  or  aerifying;  aeriflca- 
Uon.    A.  E.  D. 

aeriferouB  (a-e-rif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  air,  air,  + 
ferre  =  E.  oeor1.]  Convering  air,  at  the  tra- 
cheae and  bronchial  tubea  of  air-breathing  ver- 
tebrates or  the  tracliess  of  insects. 

aerification  (A'e-ri-fi-ka'thoii),  n.  [<  aerify: 
see  -fication.]  1.  The  act  of  combining  any- 
thing with  atr:  the  state  of  being  filletl  with 
air. —  9.  The  act  of  becoming  air,  or  of  chang- 
ing into  an  aeriform  state,  as  substances  which 
are  converted  from  a  liquid  or  solid  form  into 
gas  or  an  elast  ic  vapor;  the  state  of  being  aeri- 

aeriform  (a'e-ri-form),  a.  f<  L.  <trr,  air,  + 
•formix,  (  forma,  form.]  1.  Having  tho  form 
or  nature' of  air,  or  of  an  elastic  invisible  fluid; 
gaseous.  The  gases  ore  aeriform  fluids. —  2, 
Figuri»tivi>ly,  unsubstantial ;  unreal.  Carlylr.. 
aerify"  (ii'u-'ri-D).  r.  I, ;  pn-t.  nnd  pp.  aerified, 
ppr.  aerifying.  [<  L.  air,  air,  +  -fieare,  <  furerr, 
make:  see  -fy.)  1.  To  infuse  uir  into;  fill  with 
air,  or  combine  air  with. —  2.  To  change  into 
an  aeriform  state. 
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upon  air  for  life.  An  equivalent  form  it  aero- 
Momt. 

aerobic  (a-e-ro'bik  i,  a.    Same  as  a^r«fci<jt?. 

aerobiosis  (S'e-ro-bi-6'sis).  n.  [XL.,  <Gr. ''ny> 
(ii  (►-).  air,  +  'iiwur,  wav  of  life,  <  ;ii6rn;  live. 
<  ("if,  life.  )  Life  in  and  by  means  of  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  oxygen. 

aorobiotic  (a'e-ro-lu-ot'ik), «,  [<  Gr.  ii/jp  i'i't>-). 
air,  +  Aurt*6(,  pertaining  to  life,  <  ;?«i»ir,  live  : 
see  orrohutsi v.]  ( If  or  pertaining  to  a5ruliio»i«i ; 
living  on  atmospheric  oxygen:  as,  aerabmtic 
forms  in  fermentation. 

aerobiOHS  rn-e-n>'bi-u«0,  a.  [<NL.  aerMun: 
see  aeroliia.  ]  Same  as  «crofci<in.  Pasteur,  Fer- 
mentation (trans.),  p.  210. 

A^robrancMa(a'e-r<>-brang'kl-S),  n. pi.  [Nl<., 
<lir.  aiip  (atfr-),  air,  +  ri(w)^<o.  gills.]  A  tub- 
class  or  "grade"  of  AraehnUla,  composed  of 
Scorpionina,  J'edipalpi,  and  Araneida,  or  true 
scorpions,  whip-scorpions,  and  spiders;  one 
nf  three  groups,  the  other  two  being  ttematn- 
branchin  and  /.ipoeTititrAin.  E.  R.  Lnnkttter, 
1881. 

agrobranchiate  (a'e-rd-brang'kl-at),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  AcroSranekia. 

aeroclinoscope  (a'e-r6>kli'n6-ak6p),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ixijli  (ij«yi-),  nir,  +  K).ivttv,  bend,  inchue,  +  ffaorriv, 
viow,  examine.]    Tho  name  given  to  a  kind  of 

WOBthcr-tignal.  It  rnnslata  of  an  elevated  vertical 
a&U  with  movable  arma,  either  of  which  may  be  raised  or 
deprewed  according  Ui  the  Increase  or  decrease  of  the 
tiaroroctrtcal  pressure  In  the  quarter  to  which  It  points, 
thus  ahoslng  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  atate  nf  the 
weather  to  be  exported.  It  has  been  much  need  in  Europe. 

aSrocyst  {4'e-r6-aist),  n.  [<  Gr.  a^/>  (cup-),  air, 
+  atVrir,  bladder:  see  cytf.]    In  hot.,  tho  air- 


Ider  bv  means  of  which  many  al- 
ga?, aa  f'ueus  vemeMlomu,  are  supported  in  the 
water,  and  oceanic  species,  aa  the  gulfweed, 
float  on  the  surface.  See  cut  under  air-orH. 
aerodynamic  (a'e-ro-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hSjo 
(aep-),  air,  +  amamie,  q_.  v.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  the  force  of  air  and  ~ 


s  in  motion. 
[PI.  of 


aerodynamics  (»'.. 
aerodynamic:  tee  dynamic*.] 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  tbe  air  and  other 
gasos,  or  of  their  properties  and  mechanical 
effects  when  in  motion. 

aerognoBjr  (a-e-rog'no-ai),  n.  [<  Gr.  a$p  (atp-), 
air,  +  yvuffif,  knowledge.]  Same  as  aerology, 
[Rare.] 

aarocrapher  (a-e-rog'ra-fer),  a.  One  who  de- 
scribes the  atmosphere. 

aerograpbic  (a^rA-graf'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
aCrugraiihv. 

aerograpbical  (a'e-ro-graf'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
aerographie. 

afirography  (a-e-rog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  anp  (hip-), 
air,  +  -ypatf*,  <  tp**"*,  write,  describe.]  Ue- 
serlption  of  the  air  or  atmosphere. 
aSrOfiydrodTnamic  (a'e-ro-ld'dro-dl-nam'ik), 
a.  [>  Gr.  ai)p  (arp-),  air,  +  nydrorfynomic.] 
Acting  by  the  power  of  air  in  water — Aaro- 
hydroaynamlc  wheel,  an  apparatus  for  tronnmitttng' 
power  to  a  distance,  proposed  by  II.  (  allra.  a  IwU/Irii  en. 
The  operation  cunalata  In  oiinducting  condeifceed 


aSro-,    [NI..,  et«'.,  <  Or.  <m/»-  (iirp-),  combining 
form  of  'i'ip,  1m.  air,  air:  see  uir1.]    The  first 
clement  in  many  compound  words  of  Greek 
origin,  meaning  air,  the  air,  atmosphere, 
acrobat*  (a'e-ro-bat),  r.  i.    [<  Gr.  lif/jo  ian h\  < 
ajjfi  |iif>).).  air,  +  ,<ami,  tread.]    To  walk  (as 
if)  on  the  air.    [KareJ    X.  E.  D. 
aerobe  (a'e-riib  l,  «.    One  of  the  iierobta. 
aerobia  ia-e-ro'bi-tt),  «.         [NL..  ueut.  pi.  of 
aer<i*isJ<,  <  iir.  aw'  (ar?-),  air,  +  .dor,  life.]  A 
name  given  by  Pasteur  (in  the  French  form, 
«icroWf!t)  to  those  bacteria  which  arc  aide  to  live 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  which  absorb  oxy- 
gen from  it :  opposed  to  a»aerobia. 
aerobian  (a-e-ro'bi-an),  n.  Relating  to  ort 

" :  of  aerobia  (which  see);  dependent 


air  through  a  tube,  and  discharging  It  Into  the  curved 
buckets  of  a  cogged  wheel  aulnnerged  In  w  ater  in  auch  a 
inaniHT  aa  to  turn  the  wheel  by  Ita  ascensional  force. 

aerohydrona  (a'e-ro-hi'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  afo 
(iirp-),  air,  +  i^up"(i^p-),  water,  +  -ow.]  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  air  and  water:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  minerals  which  contain  water 
in  their  cavities.  Craig. 

aerolite  (u'e-ro-lit),  ».  [The  more  common 
form  of  acrotith  :  see  -lite  and  -(if A.]  A  bodv 
falling  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
from  outer  space ;  a  meteorite ;  properly,  a 
meteoric  stone.    See  meteorite. 

aerolith  (u'e-ro-lith),  h.  [<  Gr.  <ir;Vi  (atp-),  air, 
+  t.itiot,  stone.]    Same  as  aerolite. 

aerolithology  (a'e-ro-li-thol'o-ji),  s.  [<  aero- 
lith +  Or.  -/o)ia,"<  >./)<(!',  speak:  see  -ology.] 
Tliat  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
aerolites. 

a8rolitic(a'e-ro-lit'ik,l,  a.  Relating  to  aernlites. 
aerologic,  aerological  (a'e-nvloj'ik,  -i-kal), 

a.    Pertaining  to  aerologj'. 
aerologiBt  (a-e-rol'o-jist),*«.  (me  who  is  versed 
in  aerology. 

aerology  (a-e-rol'«>-ji),  ».  [<  Or.  afo  (.«,>-),  air. 
+  -~/.o\ia,  <  ^Jirn*,  sts-ak:  see  -ttlm/y.]  That 
branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  tlie  sir,  its 
properties  and  phenomena.  Also  called  oerog- 
nwty. 

aeromanoer  (ft'e-nVman'ser),  n.   [<  ME.  ayero- 
<  «cr<>'i«<i»cy  +  -«•!.]    One  who  j/rac- 


aeroecepay 

aeromancy  (a'e-rd-man'si),  m.  [<  ME.  aero- 
nuineye,  aeromauncc,  <  OF.  'aeromancie,  aero- 
man  tie  (Cotgrave),  mod.  F.  aMima  »eU\  <  LL 
aeromantin,  <  LGr.  lir/io^iavrjia  (Harfier's  Lat. 
Diet.),  <  Gr.  ai/p,  air,  +  pavrria,  divination,  < 
uuvritiatht,  di\*ine,  prophesy,  <  uavrir,  prophet.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  air  and  winds  or 
atmospheric  phenomena:  now  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  practice  of  forecasting  changes 
in  the  weather. 

aeromantic  (a'e-rd-man'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  aeromancy. 

aerometer  (a-e-rora'e-ter),  «.  [<  XL.  aeromr- 
trum,  <  Gr.  at/p  (atft-),  air,  +  piTj/ui;  measure. 
Cf.  Gr.  arfiourrpeir,  measure  the  air.]  An  in- 
strument for  weighing  air,  or  for  ascertaining 
the  density  of  air  and  other  gases.  —  Barometri- 
cal aerometer,  an  Instrument  (imitating  nf  a  vertical 
I'  tulic  with  oi>en  endfc  and  mnunu-^l  upon  a  Htand,  used  la 
iiKaaiirlng  the  relatlw  •peciflc  itravltlvs  of  lliiubla.  Tbna, 
If  water  U  (uured  into  one  branch  of  the  lube  and  oil  Into 
the  other,  and  if  it  l>  found  that  u  litcbea  of  water  lialanc* 
10  uichee  of  oil,  It  lndlcuU-a  that  their  relative  apeclfle 
gravltiea  are  aa  10  to  S. 

aerometric  (a'e-r<>-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Aerometry. 

aerometry  (a-e-rom'e-tri),  a.  [=  F.  afiromi- 
trie,  <  XL.  aerometrht,  <  aerometrum  :  see  aero- 
meter.] The  science  of  measuring  the  weight 
or  density  of  air  and  other  gases,  and  of  deter- 
mining the  doctrine  of  their  pressure,  elasticity, 
rarefaction,  and  condensation. 

aeronaut  (6'e-r6-n»t),  n.  [<  F.  <ieVomiwf<,  <  Gr. 
aiip  (aip-),  air,  +  vol-nrf  (=L.  nauta),  sailor,  < 
ratc  =  L.  ntrrit,  ship:  see  nautical.]  One  who 
sails  or  floats  in  the  air ;  an  aerial  navigator ; 
a  balloonist. 

aeronautic,  aeronautical  (a'e-ro-na'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  <i.  Pertaining  to  aeronautics  or  a«rial 
sailing. 

aeronautic*  (a'e-r^-na'tiks),  a.  [PI.  of  oero- 
nautio :  see  -iet.J  The  doctrine,  science,  or  art 
of  floating  in  the  air,  or  of  aerial  navigation,  as 
by  means  of  a  balloon. 

aeronautism  (a'e-ro-nft'tixm),  a.  [<  aeronaut 
+  -t#m.]  The  practice  of  ascending  and  float- 
ing in  tho  atmosphere,  as  in  balloons. 

aerophane  (4'e-rv-fAn),  n.  [<  Gr.  ar/p  (arp-), 
air,  +  -Qavfa,  appearing,  <  ^aivrrv,  show.]  A 
light  gauze  or  imitation  of  crape.  E.  II.  Knight. 

aerophobia  (a'e-ro-fd'bi-A),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  atoo- 
yViiiof,  afraid  of  air,  <  af,p  (atp-),  air,  +  -odjioe, 
fearing :  tee  -phobia.]  A  dread  of  air,  that  is, 
of  a  current  of  air:  a  symptom  common  in  hy- 
drophobia, and  occasionally  observed  in  hys- 
teria and  other  diseases. 

aerophoby  (a'e-ro-fo'bi),  n.  Acrophobia. 

aerophone  (a'e-ro-phon),  a.  [<  Or.  uijp  (atp-), 
air,  +  out',,  voice,  sound.]  An  apparatus 
invented  by  Edison  for  increasing  the  inten- 
sity (amplitude)  of  sound-waves,  as  those  from 
spokeu  words. 

aerophore  (a'e-ro-for),  a.  K  (Jr.  <ii,p  (iirp-),  air, 
+  -oouoc,  <  pipetv  —  K.  bcari.]  A  respirator  in 
tlie  form  of  a  tank,  into  which  the  air  exhaled 
from  the  limp  twMsca,  and  which  contains 
cheniieala  designed  U>  revive  it  and  tit  it  to  be 
breathed  again.    It  It  canted  -hi  the  LscV  like  a  knap 

Muk.  allii  waa  iMIItrlvcil  for  till-  U*e  of  llrrllien  ill  entcril^; 
liurnlltg  hulldlng*.  et<-.    Sec  rrrjiHltxr, 

aerophyte  (a'e-n>-fit),  a.  [<  Or.  iiv,<  (atp-),  air, 
+  (n-rcn;  a  plant.  <  oi*ir,  produce.]  A  plant 
which  lives  exclusively  in  air.  absorbing  all  its 
nourishment  from  it  alone,  im  some  orchids  and 
many  Hromeliacea: ;  an  nir-plunt.   S»-e  epiphyte. 

aeroplane1  (a'e-ro-plan),  w.  (<  Gr.  ai,p  (atp-) 
air,  +  ,i(«<ic,  q,  v.]  A  light  framework,  either 
plane  or  somewhat  concave,  covered  on  its  un- 
der side  with  a  fabric,  used  in  tlyiiig-iiiiiohiiics 
and  iieroxtnticiil  experiments.  When  tbo  machine 
U  driven  ihmngh  the  nir,  the  aer.  .plane,  act  at  an  anule  ..f 
aUnit  T  al».re  the  horizoiital,  tenda  to  support  It  by  Its 


lltting.powei.         jtyia<i  matKine. 

aeroplane3  (a'e-ro-phin),  >i.    [=  F.  aeroplane, 

<  Or.  atp&z'/avoi,  wandering  in  air,  <  ai/p  (u/(>-), 
air.  +  T/.deof,  wandering:  hue  planet.]  A  flying- 
uinchine  invented  by  Victor  Tatin  and  success- 
fully tried  at  the  Fri-nch  exin'rimeut-station  of 
C'halttis-Meudon  in  I  H7J>.  It  ronabts  of  a  cylindrical 
reerlvi-r  fur  <*icupn->ucd  air  u**d  to  drive  l»o  air  pro|>el- 
b  r<  two  laterally  .  \t. -ndi-d  wlnga,  and  a  Uiil  for  ■teenng. 
The  velocity  obtalmd  »•»•  s  meters  i«t  »ec<ind. 
a«roscepsy(a'e-ro-skep'si),  n.  [< Gr.aw^rp-), 
air,  +  cmti'n;  a  viewing,  perception,  < rarrrrrorlm, 
look  at,  watch  :  see  sceptic,  sieiific]  In  roo/^ 
ability  to  perceive  the  state  of  the  atmosphere : 
such  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  conditions  ac 
various  animals  (insects  and  snails,  for  exam- 
ple) are  supposed  to  possess;  the  sense  of  al*ro»- 
copy ;  the 
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aSroscepsy 

fftinetively.  It  1j»  considered  by  corn*  roolagtst*  to  be  * 
function  of  the  antennas,  these  being  organs  by  means  of 
which  tuch  animals  may  practise  viwopj  (which  tcr), 
|  drrmtrfHf  and  avroseejiy  in  often  used  aa  aynoriymoiu  by 
sDOlugtau ;  bat  inc.  distinction  ht>r»  Indicated  I*  convenient, 
»d  agreeable  to  tbelr  difference  of  formation.] 
aeTC*COpe  (a'e-ro-skop),  n.  [<  dr.  "ntpooKorc^ : 
swr  arroeeopy.)  An  apparatus  for  collecting 
microscopic  objects  from  the  air.  it  consists  n( 
Ul  Inspirator  anil  a  glass  eoUccting-vevnl  smeared  with 
tlnvrin  When  air  Is  drawn  through  it  the  fin*  dust  sticks 
u.  IV  film  of  glycerin 

aeroscopic  (a'e-iv-skop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
exercising  ae'roscopy. 

airoscopy  (a-e-rosTio-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  acpoomria, 
divination  by  observing  the  heavens,  <  'atpoonA- 
ear,  observing  the  heavens,  <  a/jp  (atp-),  air,  + 
siotiov,  observe,  look  at.]  If.  Divination  by 
means  of  the  air;  weather-prophecy. —  2.  Ex- 
amination or  observation  of  the  atmosphere; 
the  practice  of  meteorology. — 3.  In  sool.,  per- 
ception or  observation  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, as  br  insects  and  snails ;  the  instinctive 
exercise  of  aeroscepsy ;  the  operation  or  result 
of  the  faculty  of  aeroscepsy.   See  aero#eep*y. 

■tXMB  (e'roe),  a.  [<  L.  arwiw,  full  of  copper, 
<<w  (<rr-),  copper:  see  rw.l  Having  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  copperor  brass;  coppery.  Also 
■wiled  crone. 

aeroBiderite  (a'e^ro-aid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Or.  afo 
(«(>■),  air,  +  oiAfpir^c,  of  iron :  see  tiderite.} 
A  meteorite  consisting  essentially  of  metallic 
iron.  8ee  meteorite. 

neroatderolite  (aYro^ei-dVro-Ht),  n.  [<  Gr. 
■tp  (atp-),  air,  +  eWnooc,  iron,  +  Anfor,  stone.] 
A  meteorite  containing  both  stone  and  iron- 
See  meteorite. 

aerosphere  (a'e-r$-«fer),  n.  [<  Gr.  ai/p  (atp-), 
i     +  "v*^*.  sphere.] 
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A  .  .  ,  kind  of  Rait  drawn  out  of  ferreaes  and  er\ig\na\u 
earth*,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron  and  c 


jE&cnlaplan 


l ;  the  aerial  globe ;  the  en- 
tire atmosphere. 

aerostat  (a'e-r$-stat),  a.  [<  P.  airoetat,  <  Gr. 
Hp  (atp-),  air,  +  orarof,  placed,  standing,  verbal 
adj.  of  tora-wu,  place,  cause  to  stand:  see  tta  tic.  ] 

1.  A  machine  or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in 
the  air  j  a  balloon ;  a  flying-machine. 

The  arruttat  ill  brought  down  In  the  very  meadow 
whence  It  had  set  off.  Science,  IV.  no. 

2.  An  aeronaut;  a  balloonist  [Bare  and  in- 
correct.] 

aerostatic,  aerostatical  (a'e-ro-atat'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [—  P.  oerottattque,  <  Grf  aipp  Gup-),  nix,  + 
oroTDiof ,  causing  to  stand,  <  marie,  standing : 
see  aerottat  and  stotfo.]    1.  Pertaining  to  aero- 

art  of  aerial  navigation.  ' 

A  memorable  event  In  the  historv  of  amitatie  science. 

The  American,  VUI.  S17. 

aerostatic  balance,  an  Instrument,  constructed  on  the 
•ame  principle  as  the  barometer,  for  ascertaining  the 
sr&ht  of  the  air. 

airostatica  (a'e-ro-stat'lks),  n.  [PI.  of  aero- 
atone  i  see  -tea. 3  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  weight, ^pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  airaiid 

bodies  Ru.stained  in  them, 
aerostation  (a'e-r^-stA'sbgn),  «.  [<  F.  atrotta- 
tum,  improp.  <  aeruetat,  aerostat,  in  imitation  of 
words  in  -atio-n,  like  station,  etc.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  atrial  navigation ;  the  scienoe  of 
raising,  suspending,  and  guiding  machines  in 
the  air,  or  of  ascending  In  balloons. —  St.  The 
science  of  aerostatics. 

aerotheranetlttca  (a'e-r6-ther-a-pu'  tiks),  n.  [< 
Gr.  o?p  (oro-),  air,  +  therapeutic*.]  A  mode  of 
treating  disease  by  varying  the  pressure  or 
modifying  the  composition  of  the  air  surround- 
ing the  patient. 

aerothermal  (a'e-rd-ther'mal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  using  hot  air:  as,  Mouchot's  aerother- 
mal bakery,  that  is,  a  bakery  in  which  the 
baking  is  effected  by  heated  air.  Urt,  Diet., 
I.  4*7. 

ierotonometer  (i'e-ro-td-nom'e-ter),  a.  [<  Gr. 
«j«rowor  stretched  or  driven  by  air  (<  ai/p  (atp-), 
air,  +  TTiwrv.  stretch),  +  fUrpov,  measure.]  An 
lastrument  for  determining  the  tension  of  gases 
in  the  blood. 

lerotroplflnl  (a-e-rot'ro-pixm),  it.  [<  NL.  aero- 
tropt4miu,< Gr.  ai)p(atp^),  air,  +  -rpwrof ,<  rpixctr, 
turn,  +  -urn.)  In  hot.,  deviation  of  roots  from 
their  normal  direction  by  the  action  of  g 
MotucM. 

3cni«ineoQ8t  (e-rft-jin'e-us),  a. 

ytauas.  Baiicy. 
enijfino'uB  (e-ro'jl-nus),  a.    [<  I*.  terugim>gu*, 

(.arugo  (arugin-),  rust  of  copper:  see  ttrngo,} 

I.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  verdigris 

°*  the  rust  of  copper. 


2.  Of  the  color  of  verdigris. 
Also  spelled  cruginowi. 
aerugo  (e-rii'go),  n.    [L.,  rust  of  copper,  verdi- 
gris prepared  from  lt,<  «•*  (<rf-),  copper,  broniui : 
st*ff#.]   Verdigris  (which  see).  JEmsonobUis 

(uoble  venlUtrU),  or  alinply  <rro;«  a  (rrernuli  cruat  found 
•  in  iuitl.|lle  hronira;  the  patina.     See  J«»inn. 

aery1  <  S'ri,  a'er-i),  a.  I  Karl v  mod.  E.  acrte-; 
for  airy,  with  forced  spelling,  in  imitation  of  L. 
aerrtw,  aeriu*,  air)',  aerial:  see  atryl,  aerial.] 
Airy;  breety;  cximsed  to  the  air;  elevated; 
lofty;  ethereal;  visionary.  [Bare  and  poeti- 
cal.] 

Hie  ahepherd'a  pipe  came  clear  from  aery  steep.  Krat*. 
Whence  that  aery  bluotu  of  Uune, 

Uke  a  My  a  hk  h  the  sun 
Looks  thro'  in  hU  sa<l  dvcllue  ? 

reimiwori,  Adeline, 

aery-',  aerie3  (S'ri,  a'ri,  a'e-ri,  or  e'ri:  see 
etym.,at  end), a.;  pl.aerfVs(-ris).  [Also written 
airy,  ryry,  eyrie,  ana  in  early  mod.  E.  airte,  aiery, 
ayry,  ayery,  eyery,  eyerie,  etc.,  a  lengthened  form 
(with  added  syllable  -y  or  -ie  after  E.  airy!,  a., 
or  the  ML.  form  airea)  of  early  mod.  E.  aire, 
ayre,  <  ME.  *n(re,  eyre,  oldest  form  air,  an 
aery  (rare,  and  found  only  in  the  phrase  haute 
of  noble  air  (var.  nobulle  eyre),  after  QF.fauton 
tie  gentit  or  6on  aire,  i.  e.,  a  hawk  of  noble  or 
good  stock:  see  under  debonair),  <  OF.  "aire, 
in.,  an  alrie  or  nest  of  hawkes"  (Cotgrave), 
OF.  also  f.,  mod.  F.  aire,  f.,  =  Pr.  aire,  <  ML. 
area,  aria,  aerea,  aeria,  the  nest  of  a  bird  of 
prey;  of  uncertain  origin,  but  prob.  only  a 
special  use  of  the  common  L.  area,  also  writ- 
ten aria,  an  open  space,  floor,  area,  the  spell- 
ings aerea,  aeria,  being  due  to  a  supposed  con- 
nection with  L.  aereus,  aeriue,  aerial,  airy, 
such  nests  being  built  in  lofty  places.  Owing 
to  itn  poetical  associations,  and  to  confused 
notions  as  to  its  origin,  this  word  has  suffered 
unusual  changes  of  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
The  reg.  mod.  form,  renr.  ME.  'aire,  air,  eyre, 
would  be  "arV  (pron.  Ir),  or.  with  the  added 
syllable,  airy  (pron.  S'ri).  The  mod.  spelling 
aery  or  aer-M  is  in  imitation  of  the  ML.  aerea, 
aeria;  of.  aery1,  a.,  foratryl,  a.,  after  L.  aereut, 
aeriut.  The  spelling  ryry,  eyrie  does  not  follow 
from  the  ME  form  eyre  (which  would  give  'air, 
us  said  above),  but  is  a  17th  century  archaistie 
simulation  of  ME.  ey,  egg.  The  word  not  being 
in  current  popular  use,  the  pronunciation,  prop. 
S'ri  in  all  spellings,  has  varied  with  the  spell- 
ing j  the  form  aery  or  aerie  is  also  pron.  a'ri 
or  a'e-ri,  while  many  dictionaries,  following 
Walker,  give  as  the  exclusive  or  as  an  alterna- 
tive pronunciation  e'ri,  a  purely  pedantic  pro- 
nunciation, due  to  mistaking  the  ae-  for  the 
diphthong  ae  or  n».  Similarly,  the  form  eyry  or 
eyrie,  pron.  usually  like  aery  or  aerie,  is  in  pres- 
ent usage  sometimes  pron.  I'ri.]  1.  The  nest 
of  a  bird  of  prey,  as  an  eagle  or  a  hawk ;  hence, 
a  lofty  nest  of  any  large  bird. 

There  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  evrws  build, 

lfilUin,  V.  L.,  Til.  4*4. 

2.  The  brood  in  the  nest ;  the  young  of  a  bird 
of  prey ;  figuratively,  children. 

Olo.  Onr  aiery  buildeth  in  live  cedar's  top,  .  .  . 
V-  Mar.   Your  aiery  buildeth  In  our  airrv't  neat. 

Skak.,  Eich.  III.,  i.  S. 

3.  An  elevated  habitation  or  situation. 

Wherever  licauty  dwell. 
In  imlf  or  aerie,  mountain  or  deep  dell. 

Ktat*.  Eudyudou,  1L  94. 
Theae  men  had  from  their  ryrie  seen  us  go  up  the  glacier. 
f.  Jaevmb,  In  P.  P.  and  GL,  2d  scr..  1. 32s.  (AT  A*.  £>.) 

aery2,  aerie-  (a'ri :  see  etym.  of  oeryS, «.,  at  end ), 
r.  I.  [<  aery'-*,  it.]    To  build  or  have  nn  aery. 

She  lilUiaiinaw,  a  monstrous  great  bird)  aeriee  In  the 
woods  upon  lite  bUtb  hlUt  of  Hiaapy. 

Jourtyn,  Jiew  Cncland'a  Rarities  (1II7S),  p.  41. 

aery-light (S'ri-lit),  a.  [<acryi  +t.<7«r-'.]  Light 
us  air.  Milton, 

chiefly  to  copper,  or  the  ATof 
(and  sometimes  lead),  bronze  ;  hence,  anything 


the  Romans  snd  other  onmmunlties  toward  thf  end  of  the 

fifth  century  n.  C   The  Roman  as  is  the  moat  familiar 


anijil 


i  i,  i 


),  the  first  Hninau  money, 
copper,  uncoined,  of  i-tkoIst 
pound<  to  two  ounccm.— JBs 
*i,  the  first  homan  exj>e<llent 
L-i^litaite,  legally  sanctioned  aa 
srv  u|^]ieo\iuiately  rectangular 
<,  In  relief,  a  rude  Hgnre.  as  of 
:.  iunl  weigh  aUiut  flic  puilnda 
he  pieces  were  cut  into  fnuf- 
rcmained  in  use.    The  ae 


llghtnms.  Is  cut  Into  tlUn  »lrlp«  for  the  inanuf 
(ei),  n.    [L.  aw  (or-),  prop,  ore,  but  applied    h*U.    It  Is  si*,  made  Into  .-liuudng -jackela. 

*  copper  and  tin    uvU.  otc.  and  is  often  worked  Into  niojels  of 


made  of  copper  or  bronze ;  in  particular,  coins, 
money;  =  ( kith. oi*=  AS. <ir,  E.  ore : see «',]  In 
Horn,  antiq.,  copper  or  bronze;  money  or  coins  of 
copper  or  bronze ;  monev  in  general :  works  of  art 
or  other  objects  made  of  bronze.  See  ropjter  and 

hrom*.-  Mm  Cortnlhlum,  Corinthian  hnmre:  the  vari- 
ous alloys  and  art-works  in  brittiie  produced  at  4'onnth 
had  a  Tcry  high  reputation  In  the  ancient  world,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Romans.  £a  Cyprlum  (UU-rally, 
Cypruui  ore  or  metal:  sec  tarvn,  cupper,  — mm  rrave 
(s<-e  irniieS),  s  general  term  spplleil  to  the  large,  heavy 
coins  of  the  llbral  system,  first  Issued  hi  Italy  by 


£s  rude  (see 
of  rude  mejvei 
weights  varying  fri>n»  ts 
sbrnatum  (stajnpeit  br« 
t^iwant  Mtcurlim  a  rv«ut 
early  at  4M  n.  r.  ITie  jncc 
In  sluspe.  bearing  on  eai-h 
a  bull,  a  iKiar.  or  an  clepfi 
each.  For  dUMlk-r  valm 
luclits,  iLiid  llic  ir»  rwU  a 

n'ltum  ronllnued  lobeernployed  for  some  tliue  after  s 
ailvaiiv^eil  s>-stem  of  coinage  tiad  l>cvn  adopted. 

^salida  (e-sal'l-<le),  «.  pi.  [NL..  < 
-iiffc]  A  family  of  latnellicorn  coleopterous 
insects,  l*astd  by  Macleay  (1810)  upon  the  ge- 
nus .KmlHg.    See  Lumnitta: 

fesalon  (e'sa-lon),  n.  [N'L.,  <  Gr,  aiea'euv,  a  small 
kind  of  hawk,  prob.  the  merlin.]  1.  Au  old 
name  of  the  merlin,  Falco  avalon  or  £»alon 
rti/nlHs.  See  merlin. — 2.  [cmjj.]  A  genus  of 
falcons  (Brisson,  1700):  formerly  used  in  a 
broad  sense,  later  restricted  to  the  small  species 
related  to  the  merlin.  JE.  columbarius  is  the 
common  pigeon-hawk  of  North  America.  Bee 
pigeon-hawk. 

iE salus  (e'sa-lus),  ».  [NL.  Cf.  a-sakrn.]  Tho 
typical  genus  of  Aianlida;  based  by  Fabricius 
(1801)  upon  Jf.  srara/Nroidee,  a  European  lamel- 
Ucorn  beetle  with  subquadrate  body,  unarmed 
head,  .'(-jointed  antenna?,  and  short  tarsi,  now 
referred  to  J.ucanidee. 

^schna  ( osk'nft),  n.  [NL.  (first  Alihna,  Fabri- 
cius, 1776),  prob.  an  error  for  'axchra  (fern.;  cf. 
JSacArtts,  m.,  a  genua  of  neuroptere),  <  Gr.  ata- 
rpof,  ugly,  ill-favored.]  A  genus  of  neuropte- 
rous  insects  belonging  to  the  suborder  or  group 
Odonata,  referred  to  the  family  iAoeUulSkt  or 
made  the  type  of  a  separate  family  jStehnkht. 
There  are  several  species,  all  known  as  dragon- 
flies.   Sometimes  wrongly  written  JEtkna. 

iEschnlda  (eak'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NIs.,  <  jEtchna 
+  -ioVr.1  A  family  of  neuropterous  insects, 
founded  on  the  genus  Jy>t*An«,  having  the  wings 
unequal,  the  triangles  of  all  the  wings  alike, 

and  conjoined  penis  and  vesicle,  and  female 
genitals  exposed. 

iEschylean  (es-ld-le'an),  a.    [<  L.  -fCuchylut,  < 

Gr.  'Atari'^-of,  orig.  a  nickname,  '  Little  Ugly,' 
dim.  of  owrndf,  ufdy,  ill-favored ;  in  a  moral 
sense,  base,  shameful ;  <  aloroc,  ugliness,  shame, 
disgrace.]  Written  by  or  pertaining  to  -Aeschy- 
lus, an  illustrious  Athenian  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  525  B.  c. ;  resembling  his  writings  or  char- 
acteristic of  them. 

^flchyns4ithrui(cs-ld-nan'thus),  n.  [NE..,<Gr. 
aiaxivv,  shame  (<  aiortw&w,  bo  ashamed),  + 
ivdoc,  a  flower.  The  name  has  reference  to  the 
crimson  or  scarlet  ('blushing')  flowers.  The 
species  have  been  called  6/isgAwort*.]  A  genus 
of  beautiful  epiphytal  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  natural  order  Oetncracea?,  with  pendent 
stems  and  scarlet  or  orange  flowers.  They  are 
among  the  most  splendid  hothouse  flowers. 

srsachynite  (es'ki-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  aiorivti,  shame, 
disgrace,  +  -t'fe'A]  A  rare  mineral  from  Minsk 
iu  the  Ural  mountains,  occurring  in  black  pris- 
matic, crystals,  and  containing  niobium,  titani- 
um, thorium,  the  cerium  metals,  and  other  un- 
common elements.  So  called  by  Benelius  aa  being  the 
"disgrace  "of  chemistry,  which  at  the  tliue  of  its  discovery 
was  unable  to  separate  two  of  its  constituents,  titanic 
acid  and  zbxonia.   Abwj  spelled  rjvAynuV. 

^Ischynomene  (es-ki-nom'e-ne),  n.  [L.;  a 
sensitive  plant,  <  Gr.  aiarvx-opivti,  a  sensitive 
plant,  prop.  fern.  ppr.  of  ainrirrctfor,  be  ashamed, 
pass,  of  cuarxvetv,  make  uglv,  disfigure,  dis- 
nonor ;  cf.  aloxm,  ugUnesa,  sLame,  dishonor.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  with  jointed 
pods,  pinnate  leaves  which  are  sometimes  sen- 
sitive, und  usually  yellow  flowers.  There  are  90 
»|*c!e«,  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby,  of  which  3  or 
4  arc  widely  distributed  through  the  tropics,  the  rest  be- 
ing natives  of  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Virginia.  The 
stem  of  the  K«t  Indian  .#-.".  ««r«Tu,  remarkable  for  I  la 

ts  for 
temples, 

KGr. 
mI:  i 


lloacm,  etc. 

aeschynomenoust  (es-ki-nom'e-nus) 
aioxwiptYiH;,  ppr.of  aJariKottai,  l>e  ashameil :  see 
.Kechynomene.  J    Sensitive:  applie<l  to  plunts. 

iEac^lUipian(es-ku-la'pi-an);  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Jit- 
cnlapiua,  aecom.  of  (Sr.  yiftK/jfrnir,  Dor.  'AeiMa- 
m»f,  the  god  of  medicine:  see  Atclepia*.']  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  /Esculapius,  god  of  medi- 
cine; medical;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

II.  n.  A  medical  man;  a  physician;  gen- 
erally in  a  humorous  sense. 
Also  spelled  Eteulajrian. 
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sesculin.  sesculine.  See  dentin,  ntculine. 
jEsculus  (es'ku-lus),  ».    [L.,  the  Italian  oak: 
ace  t«*«'in,  ctc.l  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 

natural  order 
SnpindaceiT, 
chiefly  Nortli 
American,  with 
broad  digitate 
leaves  and 
showy  flower* 
lu  largo  puui- 
ele».  rtw  »tv.l* 
are  lone*,  of  the 
HhnjM-   nml  cob»r 

ol   cllOltllllfl,  I'llt 

too  blttcf  to  tie 
eaten.  The  tluilier 
in  of  lull*  valiu. 
The  horse-cliest- 
iiut,  Itiwxat- 

M/llrm.  BU|llK*ed 

to  1*5  uriuinally 
from  northern  In- 
tliiu  U  very  evten 
lively  cultlvnp'd 
iw  nil  oruani4?utul 
shade-tree,  and  the 
fruit*  are  used  In 
southern  Europe 

i  Hoto  i  ». m<4  ;  I,  »eed  cut  b>«lludlfeUI ,.   for  feeding  blleep 

ami  horse*.  The 

American  species,  srov.-linr  in  the  western  anil  southern 
Inlted  States,  have  the  popular  name  t»*k'yt  (which  sec), 

iTifhllft  (esh'nli),  it.    See  .Haehna. 

JE&it  (a'aer,  lee!,  prom  i'sir,  mod.  i'sir),  ».pl. 
[Ice).,  nom.  pi.  of  tint,  b  god :  see  .I*01.]  Tlie 
collective  name  for  the  (tods  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology. There  were  twelve  guds  and  twenty-elx  ROd- 
dessca,  dwellers  in  Asgard.    See  AwyartL 

eesnacy.  "•   See  enncey. 

iEsopfan  (it-Bo'pi-an),  <i.  K  L-  JZtoptHS,  <  .-Kro- 
pits,  Or.  Aitrurof,  JEsop.]  Pertaining  to  .iKsop, 
an  ancient  Oreek  writer  of  fables,  of  whom  lit- 
tle or  nothing  is  certainly  known ;  composed  by 
him  or  in  his  manner:  as,  a  fable  in  the  J£m>- 
pitin  style.    Also  spelled  Empmn. 

eestatos  (es-ta'tei),  n.  pi.  [L.,  freckles,  pi. 
of  <nta(t-)»,  summer,  summer  heat:  see  e*ti- 
val.]  In  n»«f.,  heat-spots;  freckles;  sunburnt 
patches. 

Ksthematology,  n.   See  ctthenaUihxjij. 

SBsthesia  (i*-7lte'iil-i|),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or.  niofJ^uir, 
perception  by  the  senses,  <  aiafavtcOat,  perceive 
uy  the  senses.]  Perception;  feeling;  sensa- 
tion; sensibility:  the  opposite  of  auersthetui 
(which  see).   Also  writteu  esthetia,  ttsthetis, 

aesthesiogen,  estheaioganic,  etc.  See  «»t*e- 
fioocn,  etc. 

asthealology,  sestheBlometer,  etc.  See  rytAr- 
niology,  ete. 

Bsthesds  (es-the'sis),  n.  Same  as  mtthesia. 
Also  spelled  esthesit. 

asgthesodic,  esthete,  etc  See  etthesodic,  etc. 

ssstiferous,  festival,  ete.   See  estifermu,  etc. 

jEstrelata,  ».   See  (Ettrelatn. 

seBttjancet  (cs'tu-ans),  i».  [<  L.  <r«tHan(u)t,  ppr. 
of  attuart,  burn,  glow:  see  actuate.)  Hoot; 
warmth:  as.  "regulated  ettwiHce  from  wine/ 
Sir  T.  firoirn*.    Also  spelled  rihuincr. 

eestuary  (es'tu-a-ri),  ». ;  pi.  mtuaria  (-riz).  [< 
L  (rafuarium,  a  vent-hole  for  vapors,  also  an 
estuary,  <  eratnari,  rnge,  bum,  be  warm:  see 
csfuary.]  1.  A  vapor-both,  or  any  other  means 
for  conveying  heat  to  the  body.  —  2.  See  r»f««ry. 

sestuatet  (ca'tu-at),  r.  i.  [<  L.  amhiatwi,  pp.  of 
axtuarc,  burn,  glow,  rage,  boil  up,  <  trutu*,  a 
burning,  glow,  tire,  surge,  etc.:  see  entiutrv, 
tptiral.}  To  boil;  swell  and  rage;  be  agitated. 
Also  spelled  estuutc. 

sestuatioxtt  (es-t^-a'shon),  N.  [<  l>.  (riilnatio(n-), 
<avstuare:  see  aatmitc.']  A  boiling;  agitatiou; 
commotion  of  a  fluid;  hence,  violent  mental 
commotion;  excitemeut:  as,  " extuationxof  joys 
and  fears,"  MounUujuf  .  Also  spelled  wtuation. 
a^itmret  (es'tur  ).  n.  [Irrcg.  <  L.  <r»ti«irr,  be  in 
commotion,  boil,  rage,  etc.,  as  if  for  frxfwf, 
surge,  billows:  see  anttuitr.}  Violence;  com- 
motion.   Also  spelled  ettNrt: 

The  *eu  retain 
Not  «m]v  tlieir  outr*a«o<u  <r«turr  Uierc. 

CAnjiNUM.  UJjMcy,  xll.  in. 

act.,  atat.  TAbbrev.  of  I*,  it  bitis.  gen.  of  (rta(l-)*. 
agi-:  see  .Jj/e  and  cft  rwi/.]  Of  the  uge;  aged: 
chiefly  used  in  classic  or  scholarly  epitaphs  or 
obituaries,  whether  composed  in  English  or  in 
l^atin:  as.  Oft.  1H80,  <rt.  (ur  trtal.)  70:  in  full 
Ijitin,  «*ii<  [anno  Domini)  MIXX'OLXXX,  ron- 
»v]  ttUitix  (mite)  IAX;  that  is,  he  (or  she)  died 
in  (the  year  of  the  Lord)  1880,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  (or  her)  ago  (but  usuallv 
"  70  [full]  years  of  uge,"  "  aged  70  'r). 


surface,  <  L. 
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^!tea  (6-t*'a),  ».  [NL. ;  origin  not  obvious.] 
The  typical  genus  of  JSteida.  angttinra  is 
known  as  snake-coralline.   Also  written  Jila. 

^teidie  (e-te'i-de),  n.pl.  [XL.,  <  Jitea  +  -id<r.] 
A  family  of  chilostomatous  polyxoans,  typifled 
by  JZtta,  erect  and  free  or  decumbent  and 
adherent,  uniserial,  with  subterminal  mem- 
branous area  and  tubular  zore>cia.  Also  writ- 
ten .EtitUr, 

^Ethalium (o-tha'li.um),  n.  fNL.,<  Or.  oj(W^, 
smoke,  soot ;  with  ruf .  to  the  abundant  dust-like 
spores.  C'f.  f  'nligv,  an  allied  genus,  <  h.J'idigo, 
soot.j  1.  A  genus  of  Myzomyeete*,  or  slime- 
mnlds,  fonning  thick  cake-like  reoeptatdes  cov- 
ered by  a  brittle  cortex,  and  closely  adherent 
to  the  surface  on  which  they  grow.  Tii^y  are 
often  loiinil  In  hot!iou»c*  wlwro  ^pent  tan  iitn<u><l  Uyt  heat- 
ing purp  •««,  niwt  hcni  csro  iBmvtlinm  mlled  /Iiwiyt/  of  tan. 
2.  ff.  c]  A  similar  receptacle  in  any  genus: 
with  a  plural,  athalia  (-It). 

aetheling,  ».   See  otMtkg. 

aiithoogam  (a-e'thO-^-gam).  m.  [<Gr.af;/iK, 
tinusuat  ( <  «-  priv.  +  fy*K,  custom :  see  cfAic),  + 
jopofj  marriage.]  In  Do  Candolle's  system  of 
claRHitication,  a  plant  belonging  to  a  group  of 
cryptogams  which  were  the  only  ones  of  the 
order  then  known  to  have  sexual  organs,  includ- 
ing the  Equisttucnr,  Eilicen,  .1/ ««>•(,  higher  Uepa- 
littr,  etc. 

aetheogamous  (a-e-the-og'a-mus),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  aetheogams. 
aether,  ».   See  etheri. 

^therla  (e-the'ri-H),  ».  [XL.,  appar.  named 
from  tho  brilliancy  of  the  interior 
trtht  riN*,  <Gr.  aU*ijM/<, 
of  the  ether  or  upper 
air,  heavenly,  ethe- 
real :  see  ethereal.']  A 
genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family 
("«H>niVf<r.  found  in  tho 
rivers  ot  Africa  and 
Madagascar ;  river- 
oysters.  Ttu-  «t*rtor  It 
mused,  hut  tlw  lnU-rlur 
ol  the  valves  In  pearly,  at 
•  vlrld  green  culur,  and 
raised  in  aniall  MUtera. 
TIib  native*  of  Nubia  adorn  their  tomhs  with  thi 
•pelted  flhrrio,  a>  uriipnally  l>y  Umai.  k,  l>os 

aetherlid  (e-th6'ri-!d),  n.  A  bivalve 
tho  family  jEtheriidtr. 

JEtheriida  (e-the-ri'i-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  <  JClhe- 
ria  +  -i<i<r  ]  A  family  of  mollnsk*.  of  which 
Aitkeria  is  the  typical  genus.  Also  written  .Elhe- 
rioMit,  AHheridtr,  Jithtriadcr,  and  Eiherida. 

JEtbfop,  ^thiopianf.  See  Ethiop,  Ethiopian. 

sethiopst  (e'thi-opsl,  t».  [XL.,  after  L.  JEthiops. 
Ethiopian  :  see  Ethiop.")  An  old  pharmaceuti- 
cal term  applied  to  several  mineral  prepara- 
tions of  a  black  or  nearly  black  color.  Also 
spelled  ettioiM.-  JBUUopa  martial  |<  I.  martialu,  of 
Man,  I.  r..  of  frunl,  black  o«il  of  iron  —  JEtMops  mln- 
enU,  block  RulphUL  of  meffimry,jm:|i«mltnthelabiirat<iry. 

xthogen  {e'tlic)-ien),  «.  (<Or.  aiftjf,  a  burning 
heat  (see  elhir),  +  ~ynt/c,  taken  as  'produ- 
cing': see  -#rn.}  Xitrid  of  boron;  a  white, 
amorphous,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  insol- 
uble in  water,  infusible,  and  non-volatile. 
Heated  In  an  alcohol-tUnic  fc>!  with  oiyireu.  It  biinu 
rapldljr  with  a  faint  (ercenlali  wlilte  flame.  Walls. 

aethrioscope  i  i  th'ri-o-skop),  n.  [<Gr.o<0(.i'a,the 
open  sky  (<  ail))>iot,  clear,  fair,  in  the  open  air, 
<  ai6,«j,  the  opeli  sky,  <  a<%»,  the  sky,  the  upper 
air,  >  E.  ether),  +  am-eir,  observe,  look  at.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  tbe  minute  varia- 
tions of  temperature  due  to  different  conditions 
of  the  sky.  It  cuiuutta  of  a  differential  tliennoraeler 
(whkb  aev,  under  tKrruifrnttrr\  boUi  bulln  of  which  are 
within  a  cup->liai>ed  mirror,  one  of  them  in  it*  focun,  >i> 
as  to  be  espevlallf  illterted  on  lielnK  espnaed  p»  the  #ky. 
Tile  L-up  U  ket4  wttxTwl  with  a  lid  when  the  iiutnimeut  u 
mrl  in  u*e.  lu  <U'lieaey  Is  to  Etvat  that  It  U  artci!tetl  t.jr 
every  poaaing  cloud. 

jEthuaa  (e-thu'sjj).  it.  [Xli.,  <  Or.  aiflonTu,  fern, 
of  nirtrt',  ppr.  of  'uiiteai-,  trnru,  blaze :  see  ether,  j 

1.  In  hot.,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
a  single  species,  ./:'.  lyim/riiim,  inl roduc«-d  into 
America  from  Europe,  and  known  «*  foolV- 
narsley.  It  is  an  annual  canl.Ti-weed,  nf  nausciu  on.l 
deltterlijll*  iiroix-rttca.  and  i«  •.unotinirt  inittaken  for  pul- 
ley, wheme  its  conuu«rti  name. 

2.  In  --o»/.,  a  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans,  of 
the  family  It»ri)>imt<t. 

Aetian  (i-e'shi-au),  n.  [<  LL.  Je'tiHS,  Or.  '.Ki- 
rioy,  a  ]iersonal  name,  <  "t'urioe,  airiioc.  atirme. 
of  the  eagle.  <  <it-<5c.  a'uT<i>:.  eagle.]  One  of  u 
sect  of  strict  Arians  nf  the  fourth  century, 
named  from  their  leader  Aetius,  called  the 
Atheist  (died  in  Constantinople,  A.  l>.  3<J7). 
See  " 


afar 

JEtldje  (c'ti-dc).  n.  pi   Same  as  JitrUUB. 

stlologlcal,  etiological  (e'ti-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  Or.  oino/oj(«Sc,  inquiring  into  causes:  see 
irtwlogg.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  aetiology  ;  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  upon  the  doctrine  nf 
efficient  or  physical  causes,  as  distinguished 
from  teleologtcal  or  final  causes. 

The  practical  reaulta  of  riiot<*ricnl  atinllca.  «o  far  M  tlve 
|irrv«ntioii  and  ciuv  of  diacaao  ar«  concerned,  »r*  likely 
to  he  mm^h  ereatcr  titan  thowi  which  have  been  xaltked  by 
III*  |»ttio|oguU.  0.  M.  .Sreei»Vr>/,  Hwterka,  p.  S*}. 

aetiologically,  etiologically  (e'ti-o-loi'i-kal-i), 
(p/r.  In  an  etiological  manner;  with  regard 
to  cause,  or  tho  assignment  of  a  cause :  as,  an 
trtuilogientti)  obscure  failure  of  nutrition. 

aetiologist,  etiologist  (e-ti-ol'6-jist),  h.  One 
who  is  versed  ill  ff-tiologv ;  oiie  who  investi- 
gates physical  canses,  or  inquires  into  the  re- 
lations of  such  causes  to  effects  in  physic*  or 
biology :  often  used  as  tho  opposite  of  Me- 
otofjiat. 

aetiology,  etiology  (e-ti-oro-j').  »■  \<  LL.  a-tin. 
fniyiV;,  <  Or.  oirm/nji'n.  statement  of  the  cause 
(cf.  ninnJojrir,  inquire  into  the  cause,  account 
for),  <  nir<n,  canse.  +  -/n;<n.  <  '/i^ttr,  speak: 
sep  -o/offt*.]  1.  An  inquiry  into  or  a  theory 
of  the  physical  couses  of  any  class  of  phenom- 
ena. 

MorpbiJocy,  distribution,  and  phy%ioloiry  inveatiirate 
anil  deti.i-inlnc  the  facta  of  lilolocy.  ,fitiU*^}t  has  for  iu 
object  the  ascertainment  of  the  enuaea  of  these  facts,  anil 
the  explanation  itt  liioloaicftl  phenomena,  by  showhu;  tliat 
they  conrtllnte  particular  ca»e»  ot  tfewral  phyleal  lawi. 
It  H  lianlly  ne«lfn|  to  txy  that  <atin/ivjj>,  iu  thus  <-.in- 
«  lved.  is  In  its  Infancy.       HutUi/,  Aunt  Invert.,  p-  37. 

2.  Specifically,  in  tned,,  an  inquiry  into  or  ac- 
count of  tho  origin  or  causes  of  disease,  or  of 
a  particular  kind  or  case  of  disease. 
Sometimes  written  aitiolotjy. 

aBtites  (a-e-ti'tez),  n.  ri.,.,  '<  Or.  umrvr,  eagle- 
stone,  <  omSf,  eagle.]    Same  us  tagtrttmc. 

iEtneaa,  a.    See  Etnean. 

£!toiian  (e-td'li-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  JEtolia, 
<  Or.  Airu>in,  vEtolia.]  I,  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  ^itolia,  a  district  of  Greece  lying 
north  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  to  tie  race  who 
anciently  inhabited  it.-«ollan  Lewis,  a  den... 
ermtlc  confederation  of  tiie  tribes  of  ancient  Tfitolia,  some- 
time* inctndtiur  tlie  people  of  various  uelghbotint;  re. 
gions,  celrbrate.l  for  Its  long  successful  wars  airaliiat  the 
Macedonians,  Achesms,  etc 

II.  n.  One  of  the  race  anciently  inhabiting 
./Etolia.  Tlw  .Ktouani,  though  famous  In  tlie  licrok- 
•W*.  were  rude  and  barbarous  as  late  iu  the  lime  uf  the 
I'eloponuwUn  war,  and  were  not  even  reckoned  as  Greeks 
till  a  late  period ;  but  tbey  attained  to  considerable  power 
through  their  warlike  prowess  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ibelr  irallantry  against  the  invading  Gauls. 

aetomorph  (a'e-to-mArf),  t».  A  member  of  tbe 
Aetomorpktt;  a  bird  of  prey. 

Aetomorph»  (&'e-t6-mAr''fe),  n.  pi  [NL..  < 
Or.  aerie,  an  eagle.  +  poppi,  form,  shape.]  In 
ornith.,  the  birds  of  prey;  a  group  equivalent 
to  the  Ttaptorct  or  Acrtpitrcs  of  most  authors. 

Named  by  linxley  iu  1AM?  as  a  superfamily  of  the  destrtoe;. 
natluiUs  division  uf  tlie  order  Oin'iaiifir,  anil  divided  by 
Mm  Into  tlie  four  families  of  Stri/jitti*,  Calhartidir,  Oyp*- 
lid<r,  and  Gypoprraniiia:  Tbe  charartera  of  the  group 
are  drawn  chiefly  front  osteology,  but  are  those  of  tbe 
Raytarr*  as  commonly  understood. 
aiHomorpbic  (a'e-to-m6r'fik),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ai'tomorphat ; 
raptorial,  as  a  bird. 

Aetosaurta  (a'e-to.sa'ri-ft),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
aerie,  eagle,  +  (rni^iof,  lizard. J  An  order  of 
saurians  represented  by  the  family  .^rfooanri- 
drr  (which  see).    O.  C.  "i/ars*. 

Aetosaurtda  (a'e-to-sa'ri-de),  n.  (J.  [XL.,  < 
AitoMmrun  +  -idir.  ]  A  familv  of  extinct  Triassic 
reptiles  allied  to  or  of  the  order  of  dinoRaurinus, 
with  limbs  and  dermal  armature  resembling 
thoso  of  crocotlilians.  tho  calcaneura  produced 
backward,  and  two  sacral  vertebra?.  O.  V. 
ilnrxh. 

Aet08aums(a'e-t6-sa'rus).  n.  [XL.XOr.  arroV, 
eagle,  +  ffoi7<oi,  a  lir-anl.]  A  genus  of  extinct 
reptiles,  representing  the  family  Artosauridte. 

aeuia,  MTia.  In  ehureh  muirir,  a  contraction 
nf  nllrMa.    See  halleluiah. 

sviternalt,  3?viternally(,  etc.    See  eriternal. 

etc. 

JEx  (eks).  ».    In  :o6!.,  same  ai  Au. 
af-.  Assimilated  form  of  Latin  ml-,  also  an  erro- 
neous fonn  of  other  prefixes,  before,/'.  See  ml-. 
afac©  (it-fas'),  prep.  phr.  as  atlr.    [<  a3  +  faee.] 

In  face:  in  front.  [Hare.] 
afar  (n-fiir'),  adi\  [<  ME.  afer.  n/trre,  ofcr. 
nfiir,  commonly  separated,  a  fer.  a  frrr,  earliest 
form  it  ferrnm,  on  ferrum  (-urn  is  the  <lat.  suf- 
fixX  of feor.  equiv.  in  sense  to  AS.  fettrran, 
far:  ME.  of',  from  (E.  of,  prefix  <!•'*),  later 
with  on,  a  (E.  on,  prefix  n-3);/et>r, 
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later  ftr,  far.   Cf.  anear.]    1.  From  far;  from 
aow  usually  preceded  by  from. 
•n  *  place  ajtr  [var.  ajttt\       Wytiif,  Don.  nil 
And  /rom  a  ftr  came  walking  hi  the  mede. 

Ckauetr,  ITul.  tu  Oood  W.nocn,  L  Mi 


Odd  /ran  q/«r,  aloft,  til 


Ewi  uu  Critlclain, 


He  th»t  shall  speak  for  her  is 
But  that  he. peak.. 


2.  Far ;  far  away ;  at  or  to  a  distance ;  re- 
motely in  place :  now  usually  followed  by  off. 

A  fir  fro  hem,  allc  be  hem  acluo. 

Ckauetr.  House  of  lame,  1.  1S1*.. 
Abraham  lifted  up  hU  eyes,  and  »»  the  place  ajar  of. 

lien.  MiL  4. 

Tt»  sleep  where  rame  ■  proud  temple  ahlnc.  ajar. 

Btaltie.  Minstrel.  L  1. 
The  coronach  alole 
I  ajar  and  sometimes  anear. 

Tennyson,  Dying  Swab. 
r  uses  ajar  of  alao  In  the  aenao  of  remotely  lo  do- 

ajar  of  guilty, 

Sna*..  W.  T.,  U.  1. 
bv  Sir  Hugh  here. 
SAa*..  M.  «  .  ol  V...  I.  1  ] 

afurt  (a-fer')(  r.  t.  [Now  only  E.  dial.,  often 
shortened  to  'fear ;  <  ME.  a/irrM,  <  AS.  ajarran, 
terrify,  <u-  +  fteran  (>ME.  7eren),  terrify,  </«*, 
danger,  terror,  fear:  see/rwl.]  To  cause  to 
fear;  frighten;  terrify;  make  afraid. 

Clrrkea  may  bere  wepen  ...  to  a/ere  theucs. 
Dim*  Pauper  (TV.  de  Worde),  V.  xli.  iii  (.V.  g.D.) 
As  ghastly  bag  doea  greatly  thrm  of  tart. 

Sprnstr,  f.  y.,  II.  Ul.  SU. 

afeard,  af eared  (a-ferd' ),/».«.  [<  ME.  afcrcd, 
aferrl,  ft.  a. :  see  a/Var  and -<'tP.  5io  connection 
with  ir/raid.]  Affeoted  with  fear;  frightened; 
afruiil.    [Xow  colloquial  or  vulgar.] 

Be  nut  a/cord  ;  the  iale  la  full  of  uuises. 

Shot.,  Tempest,  UL  t 

afebrile  (a-feb'ril),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  (a-18)  + 
febrile.]    Without  fever;  feverleas. 

The  course  n(  subcutaneous  fracture*  without  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  U  usnally  ajtorit*. 

Betfield.  Bel  pf  Micro-Org.  to  Disease,  p.  W. 

Afar  (i'fer),  n.  [L.,  African,  used  by  Milton 
for  Africa*  (so.  vent  us,  wind),  the  southwest 
wind,  blowing  from  Africa ;  It.  Affrico  or  Cher- 
hno,  GttroiVw.]    The  southwest  wind.  Milton. 

aff (if),  prep,  andavfr.  OfT.   [Scotch.]—  Aff-han", 

wJIhaad;  without  reserve;  frankly.  Burnt.—  An*  hands, 
tuitdi  off. — Aff-loof,  right  off  from  tnrmorf,  or  with, 
ml  premeditation.  Burnt. ^ To  teeze  an*,  nor  Jttttk. 
afa  (af'a),  n.  [The  native  name.]  A  weight, 
eoual  to  an  ounce,  used  on  the  Guinea  coast. 
Also  spelled  offa. 

Affability  (af-a-birt-ti),  ».  [<  late  ME.  offa- 
byUit,  <  OF.  affabilile,  F.  affaWM,  <  L.  affahili- 
tolf-)»,  <  affabilu,  affable:  see  fl/TaWc.]  The 
quality  of  being  affable ;  readiness  to  converse 
or  be  addressed;  civility  in  intercourse;  ready 
condescension ;  benignity. 

Healing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wtt. 
Her  a/atultfu,  and  bashful  modesty. 

Skak.,  T.  of  the  8  ,11.  1. 
lie  had  a  majestic  presence,  with  much  dignity,  and  at 
the  tame  time  afabiltly  of  manner. 

Prttmtt,  Kent  and  laa.,  a  IS. 
■  tyn.  HoriaMiityt  appnMchableneaa.acceMibility,  urban, 
tty,  i-omplaiaance,  suavity,  camlty,  amenity,  frtcndUiieaa, 
evenness. 

aflable  (af 'a-bl),  a.  [a  F.  affable,  <  L.  affabilu, 
adfabUis,  easy  to  be  spoken  to,  <  affari,  adfari, 
»pak  to,  address,  <  ad,  to,  +  fan,  speak :  see 
fabU.]  1.  Easy  of  conversation  or  approach ; 
adminingothers  to  intercourse  without  reserve : 
courteous;  complaisant;  of  easy  manners ;  kind 
or  benevolent  in  manner :  now  usually  applied 
to  those  high-placed  or  in  authority :  as,  an  af- 
fable prince. 

An  ofitUe  anil  courteous  (ji-ntU'nion 

Skak.,  T.  of  the  «...  I.  * 
Be  b  an  Insufferably  a/site  that  every  man  near  him 
would  like  Is  give  htm  a  heating. 

T hack  fray,  Xewcomcs,  I.  xlil. 

8.  Expressing  or  betokening  affability ;  mild  ; 
benign:  as,  an  affable  countenance. 

Hi.  manner  waa  very  unpretending--  too  simple  to  be 
trord  «/•«<  .  ^.  jjje^lld  i  .  t)u 

Courteous,  dvU, 
condescending, 
k  conversable. 

IMW  (af'a-bl-nes),  n.  Affability, 
r  (af Vbli>,  adv.   In  an  affable  manner ; 
Murteously. 

iffabroust  (af'a-brus),  a.  [<h.  affaber,  adfa- 
i»t,  skilfully  made,  <  ad,  to.  +  fabrr,  skilful. 
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/attain hV>( n-),  story,  ifabuUtri,  narrate,  (.fabula, 
tale,  fable  :  see  Jablt.]  The  moral  of  a  fable. 
Bftiiey. 

aff&bulatoryt  (a-fab'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Ilanug  a 
moral:  as,  an  affabulatory  allegory.  [Hare.] 

affadyllt,  ».  A  variant  of  affodill.  See  daffotlit. 

attaint  (a-fan'),  r.  t.  [<  af-  +  fain,  an  old  spell- 
ing of  fei<r»  ;  with  ref.  to  L.  afUnofre.  adjingerr, 
add  falsely,  <  ad,  to,  +  finr/fre,  make,  Invent, 
feign :  see  feign.]  To  lay  to  one's  charge  falsely 
or  feignedly.  [bare.] 
Those  errors  which  arc  maliciously  qfainal  t»>  him. 

Bp.  Halt.  Christ  Moderation,  p.  55. 

affair  (a-far'),  n.  [<  ME.  "fere,  afferc,  <  OF. 
afaire,  "afeirc  (F.  affaire  =  Vr.  afar,  afairc  = 
It.  affare),  orig.  a  prep,  phrase,  a  /aire  (F.  a 
f aire ss  It.  a  tare),  to  do:  a,  <  ii  ad,  to;  faire 
==It.  fare,  <  L.  facere,  do:  see  fact.  E.  fl'fo 
is  of  parallel  furmation.]  1.  Anything  dune 
or  to  bo  done ;  that  which  requires  action  or 
effort ;  a  moving  interest ;  business ;  concern : 
as,  this  is  an  affair  of  great  moment;  a  man  of 
affairs  ;  affairs  ot 


allied  to  affect^ ;  the  two  verbs,  with  their  de- 
rivatives, run  into  each  other,  and  cannot  be 
completely  separated.]  L  trans.  1.  To  aim 
at ;  aspire  to ;  endeavor  after. 

In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  afectt 
Tyrannical  power.  Shak.,  Cor.,  Ul.  I 

But  this  proud  man  afeeU  Imperial  »»ay^ 


den, 

2.  To  use  or  adopt  by  preference;  choose; 
r;  tend  toward  habitually  or  naturally. 


Mtuing  MoliUtlon  most  aftdt 
Tile  pensive  secrecy  of  desart  celL 


Thy  ciinstellatlon  ta  right  apt 
For  tlila  a/air.  Skak.,  T.  X.,  I.  1 

The  nature  of  our  popular  Institution*  requires  a  nu- 
merous magistracy,  for  whom  cumpetent  provulou  must  be 
made,  or  we  may  lie  certain  our  afain  will  al»a>>  be 
committed  to  Improper  hands,  anil  eiperlence  will  teacli 
ui  that  no  government  costs  si>  much  as  a  bad  one. 

A,  llamiliun,  t'ontinrntallst,  No.  C 

Services  to  those  around  in  the  small  afain  of  life 
may  be,  and  ofu-n  are,  of  a  kind  which  there  Is  equal 
pleasure  iu  giving  and  recrlvtng. 

//.  Sptiurr,  Dutn  of  Ethics.  (  101 

3.  p/.  Matters  of  interest  or  concern ;  partic- 
ular doings  or  interests ;  specifically,  tteeiuiiary 
interests  or  relations:  as,  to  meddle  with  a 
neighbor's  affairs;  his  affairs  are  in  an  embar- 
rassed state. 

Xot  1,  Ivnt  my  afairt,  have  made  you  wait. 

■Sao*.,  M.  of  V.,  II.  0. 

3.  An  event  or  a  performance ;  a  particular  ac- 
tion, operation,  or  proceeding;  mtlit.,  a  partial 
or  minor  engagement  or  contest :  a  skirmish : 
as,  when  did  this  affair  happen  I  an  affair  of 
honor,  or  of  outpoata. 

Iu  this  little  afairot  the  advanced  posts,  I  am  concerned 
to  add  that  Ueut.  B.  was  killed.   ITefV intjtan  «  brt}xttcht§. 

4.  A  private  or  personal  concern;  a  special 
function,  business,  or  duty. 

On  generous  youth !  my  counsel  take, 

And  warlike  acts  forbear ; 
rut  on  wldte  gloves  and  lead  folks  out, 
tor  Dial  Is  your  a  fair.   Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 
To  marry  a  rich  foreign  nobleman  of  more  than  thrice 
her  age  was  precisely  her  afair. 

J.  Uavthomt,  Dust,  p.  lo?. 

0.  Thing ;  matter ;  concern :  applied  to  any- 
thing made  or  existing,  with  a  descriptive  or 
qualifying  term :  as,  this  machine  is  a  compli- 
cated affair;  his  auger  is  an  affair  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

"  They  are  offended,"  said  Eristian  Koppig,  leaving  the 
house,  and  wandering  up  to  the  little  Protestant  afair 
known  aa  Christ  Church. 

O.  W.  Cablt,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  231. 

6f.  Endeavor ;  attempt. 
And  with  his  beat  afair  obeyed  the  pleasure  of  the  aun. 

CAajnwiin,  Iliad,  v.  btKL 

Affair  of  honor,  a  duel. 

affamiaht  (a-fam'iah)^'.  f.  or  i.  [<  F.  affamcr, 
OF.  afamer,  a  femer  =  Ft.  ajamar  =  It.  affamare, 
starve,<  L.ad,  to,  +/amw,hunger:  see/amis*.] 
To  starve 


.  s.,  IL  5. 


';  put  on  a  pretense  of; 
i  of;  pretend;  feign:  as, 


ntt  (a-fam'ish-ment),  n.    The  act 
uf  staning,  or  the  state  of  being  starved. 

Csrrled  Into  the  wilderness  for  the  afanukmant  of  hks 
Ix-dy.  Bp.  //off,  IViiU'tuplatlona,  iv. 

affatoatet  (a-fat'u-at),  r.  t.  [<  L.  as  if  "affa- 
tuatu*,  pp.  of  'affatuari,  <  ad,  to,  +/<ifuun',  be 
foolish.  Cf.  ijj/afunff.J  To  iufatuate.  Villon. 
afTatuate,  affatuated  lu-fat'ii-at,  -«-ted),  «. 
[<  L.  'affatuatus,  pp.,  after  infatuate,  a.,  q.  v.] 
Infatuated.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.  ] 

They  .  .  .  are  so  mm-h  afaluattut,  not  with  his  person 
only,  but  with  his  palpahle  faults,  ami  dote  ii|«iri  till  de- 
formities, MiUon,  Pref.  to  Ellioitoklsstes. 
Voull  see  a  hundred  thousand  spell  bound  hearts 
By  art  of  witchcraft  so  afatuale, 
That  for  his  love  they'd  dress  themselves  in  dowlas 
And  fight  with  men  of  steel. 

Sir  //,  Tauter.  Fh.  van  Art ,  II..  r.  S. 

affearH,  r.  t.   8ame  as  afear. 

affear*t,  v.  t.    Obsolete  form  of  affeer. 

affect1  (a-fekt'),  •■•  [<  ME.  affecten,  <  OF.  af- 
ftcter,  <"U  afferlarc,  mlfectart;  strive  after 'a 
thing,  aim  to  do,  aspire  to.  pursue,  imitate 
with  dissimulation,  feign;  also,  in  pass.,  be 
attacked  by  disease ;  freq.  of  afirrrr,  adfirere, 
act  upon,  iuiluence :  see  affe cf2,  which  is  nearly 


Tlie  peculiar  costume  which  he  afrctrd 

TAactrrajf,  Xewcomes,  I.  ISO.   (.V.  £.  t>.) 

The  clMpe  of  every  fluid  afrtt  a  round  figure. 

Afirfun,  Optlcks. 

3.  To  l>e  pleased  with ;  take  pleasure  iu ;  fancy ; 
like;  love. 

No  profit  grows  where  Is  no  pleasure  ta'eu  ;  — 
In  brief,  air,  study  what  you  most  aftet. 

Shak..\.  of  the  8.,  L  1. 

They  [the  KoreanaJ  won  i»rth-ularly  afrtt  the  11 
sluul»,  to  a  cuni|«rall»«  luulcctof  the  i 

Maria  once  told  me,  she  did  aftrt  me. 

Skak..  T. 

With  two  of  them  at  once  I  am  In  love 
iJceply  and  et|un)l>  :  thi-  thlr»l  of  them 
My  silly  brother  hire  iu  niu<  h  afn-u. 

t'AMjnmia,  Tlie  Wind  Beggar. 

4.  To  make  a  show  of; 
assume  the  appearance  < 
to  <//rcf  ignorance. 

I  a  fret  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights  and 

6.  To  use  as  a  model;  imitate  in  any  way. 
Spenser,  in  afictiny  Ihe  ancieuU.  writ  no  language. 

B.  Jttnton,  Dtaojverles. 
Nor  can  he.  however  laudatory  <>f  the  master*  lie  aj- 
ftctrit  In  youtli,  look  upon  other  modem  |Kiets except  w  ith 
the  complacency  felt  tiy  one  who  llatens  to  a  atranger'a 
the  naUve  tongue. 

.Sre</iiulia,  VlcL  PocU,  p.  S02. 

6f.  To  resemble;  smack  of. 

Ho  hath  a  trick  of  C«ur-do- Lion's  face ; 
Tlie  accent  of  his  toitguc  aftttetk  him. 

Skak,,  K.  John,  t  L 

Il.f  intrant.  1.  To  incline;  be  disposed. — 
2.  To  make  a  show;  put  on  airs;  manifest 
affectation. 

affect2  (a-fekt'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  affertut,  pp.  of  afft- 
ct  rc,  adfievre,  act  upon,  influence,  affect,  attack 
with  disease,  lit.  do  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  facere,  do, 
make.  Cf.  affect*.]  1 .  To  net  upon ;  produce 
an  effect  or  a  change  upon ;  Influence ;  move  or 
touch :  as,  cold  afftctt  the  body ;  loss  affects  our 
interests. 

There  waa  not  a  servant  in  the  house  whom  she  did  not 
.  .  .  infinitely  aftet  with  her counscll.  F.rrlyn,  Diary,  MVjfi. 

On  Lite  whole,  certain  kinds  of  particles  aftet  certain 
parts  of  the  spectrum.         Lockyrr,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  Hi 

The  whole  character  and  fortune  of  the  Individual  are 
aftcted  by  the  least  Inequalities  In  the  culture  of  the  un* 
denutiding.  Emerton,  Nature. 

2f.  Tonrge;  incite.  Jogc. — St.  To  render  lia- 
ble to  a  charge  of;  show  to  be  chargeable  with. 

By  the  civil  law,  it  a  dowry  with  a  wife  be  promised  and 
not  paid,  the  husband  la  not  obliged  to  allow  her  alimony. 
But  if  her  parents  shsll  become  insolvent  by  some  ndsfor- 
tune,  she  shall  have  alimony,  unless  you  can  aftet  them 
with  fraud.  Aftift.  Parergon  (i;*X  P-  ». 

4.  To  assign;  allot;  apply:  now  only  in  the 
passive. 

'rtttdtn  his  especial  service. 
Tkaekttau.  Vanity  Fair,  III.  8. 
of  estates  were  ufrrtrj  to  the 
use  o,  the  imperial  family  unde^r ^P"^ 

=  Byn.  1.  To  work  upon  ;  to  concent,  relate  to,  Interest, 
bear  upon  ;  lo  melt,  soften,  aubdue.  change.    Aftet  and 
tftct  are  ai>metlinea  confused.   To  aftet  is  to  tuuuencu, 
concern:  to  rfeet  is  to  accomplish  or  liring  alwut. 
affects  (o-fekf),  ».    [<  ME.  affect,  <  h.  afftctua, 
adfectus,  n\  state  of  mind  or  body  produced  by 
some  (external)  influence,  esp.  sympathy  or 
love,  <  affleere,  act  upon,  influence:  see  affecfl, 
r.    Affect,  n.,  like  affectum,  is  formally  a  deriv. 
of  affect-,  r.,  but  in  usage  it  rests  also  in  part 
upon  affect*.]    1.  Affection;  passion:  seusa- 
tion;  inclination;  inward  disposition  or  feeling. 
Mr  gray.headed  senate  In  the  laws 
Of  strict  opinion  and  severe  dispute 
Would  tie  the  limits  of  our  free  afiett. 
Like  superstitious  Jews. 

Fard.  love's  i!acrllloe,  L  1. 
Rachel,  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  to  urge 
The  sacred  purity  of  our  aftett. 

B.  JontL-n,  Case  is  Altered,  L 

The  afteU  and  passions  of  the  heart. 

Bacon,  Nat  Hiat..  «  «7. 

2.  State  or  condition  of  bodv;  the  wav  in 
whicli  n  thing  is  affected  or  disposed.  Wis,  man, 
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affectate 


[<  L.  affeetattu,  pp.  of 
marked  by 


-„  WIl  ,»  faf-ek-ta'shon-iat),  n.  [<  affa 
tation  +  -ut.]  One  who  mdulgea  in  affect! 


affectatet  (a-fek'ttt).  a.  . 
affictare :  see  a^Tref!.]  Affected 
affectation.    Elyot,  Diet. 

Affectation  (af-ek-ta'shon);  «.  K  L.  affrcta- 
tio(n-),  a<(l'(Ctatio{n-),  a  striving  after,  affecta- 
tion, conceit,  <  affectare,  adfectare,  strive  after, 
affect,  imitate:  see  o/cc<>.]  It.  StrenuoiiH 
pursuit  or  desire  ;  earnest  quest ;  a  striving  in 
the  direction  (of). 
Pretended  sedition  unit  afeetation  of  the  crown. 

lip  Pearean,  Expos,  uf  Creed,  p.  SWL 
The  afeetation  of  being  Oay  and  Id  Fashion  ha*  Tory 
nearly  oaten  up  our  Good  Sense  and  uiir  Religion. 

StreU,  Spectator. 

2.  A  striving  for  the  appearance  (of) ;  pre- 
tense of  the  possession  or  character  (of) ;  effort 
for  the  reputation  (of):  as,  an  affectation  of 
wit  or  of  virtue  ;  affectation  of  great  wealth. 

Bit  argument*  are  stated  with  the  utmost  afertatw*  at 
precision.  Jfucaufay,  Mill  on  Government. 

In  matters  of  taste  the  Anglo-Salon  mind  seems  alwaya 
to  have  felt  a  painful  distrust  of  ttaelf,  which  it  betrays 
eltlier  In  an  afertat  ian  of  Imrly  contempt  or  In  a  pretence 
of  tdnurallun  equally  liwtncere. 

Loir*tt,  Study  Windows,  p.  aft. 

8.  A  striving  for  effect ;  artificiality  of  manner 
or  conduct ;  effort  to  attract  notice  by  pretense, 
assumption,  or  any  peculiarity :  as,  hut  affeeta- 
i  are  insufferable. 

it  ion  Is  an  awkward  and  farced  imitation  of  what 
I  bo  genuine  and  eaay,  wanting  the  beanty  that  ac- 
ci  'lupanies  what  t«  natural.  Locke,  Education. 

Tho  good  aenae  and  good  taste  which  had  weeded  out 
a/retation  from  moral  and  political  treatises  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  hare  effected  a  similar  reform  In 
the  sonnet  and  the  ode. 
4t.  Affection;  fondness. 
Bonda  of  aftetatitin  .  .  .  between  man  and  wife. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  lv.  S. 

fcC- 
aon 

one  who  is  given  to  putting  on  airs. 

It  is  lust  the  kind  of  phrase  to  be  petted,  a*  it  la,  by  cer- 
tain a/ictaXumutt.  P.  Bail,  laud.  Eng.,  p.  «*. 

affected!  (a-fek'ted),  p.  a.  [<  affect*  +  -e<P.] 
It.  Beloved:  as,  "his  «/crfrd  Hercules,"  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  viii  318.— 2.  Having  an  affection, 
disposition,  or  inclination  of  any  kind;  inclined 
or  disposed :  aa,  well  affected  to  government  or 
toward  a  project. 

Made  their  minds  erfl  nfeeted  against  the  brethren. 

Acts  xiv.  1 

How  he  doth  stand  a/erted  UM/ur  ^^"J^j   ^  j 

8..  Assumed  artificially;  not  natural:  as,  af- 
fected airs. 

Of  all  Ids  epistles,  the  least  affiled  are  those  addressed 
to  the  dead  or  the  unborn.  Mvaulay,  Petrarch. 

4.  Given  to  affectation;  assuming  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess  characteristics  which  are  not 
natural  or  real:  as,  an  affected  lady. 

Olivia  was  often  afteted,  from  too  gTeat  a  desire  to 
please.  Gotdemit  A,  \  icar,  L 

=  gjrn.  J.  Artificial,  feigned,  lndncere.— 4.  Pretentious, 
self-conscious, 

affected3  (n-fek'tcd),  p.  a.  [<  affect?  +  -<vf3 ; 
partly  merged  in  affected1.']  l.  Acted  upon; 
influenced;  particularly,  influenced  injurious- 
ly ;  impaired ;  attacked,  as  by  climate  or  dis- 
ease.—8.  In  alff.,  same  as  adfectcd.—S.  In  the 
Horn.  Catk.  Ch.,  said  of  a  benefice  the  collation 
of  which  is  reserved  to  persons  possessed  of 
certain  qualifications;  specifically,  when  the 
pope,  by  some  disposition  of  tho  benefice,  pre- 
vents the  regular  collation  and  tacitlv  signifies 
his  intention  of  himself  providing  for  the  bene- 
fice when  it  shall  become  vacant 

affectedly  (a-fek'ted-li),  adr.  1.  In  an  affected 
or  assumed  manner;  with  affectation;  hypo- 
critically ;  with  more  show  than  reality :  as,  to 
walk  affectedly;  affectedly  civil. 

Halm-  was  genuinely  aa  well  as  afeetedlfi  monarchical, 
and  ho  wm  utturatcd  with  a  smse  of  the  past. 

H.  Jam*,  Jr.,  tittle  Tour,  p.  T. 

2f.  With  tender  care;  lovingly. 

Letters  sadly  penn'd  In  blood, 
With  slehled  til  It  feat  and  afettedly 
Enawatbcd.       SAo*.,  Lover  a  Complaint  L  48. 

affeetedness  I'a-fek'ted-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  affected:  affectation. 
affecter(»-fok'ter), n.  [(.affect*  +  -#r».]  l.One 
who  affects,  pretends,  or  assumes.— 2f.  One 
who  affects  or  loves. 

Bring  fi>rth  the  princess  drcss'd  in  royal  rubes. 
The  true  afeeltr  uf  Alrrru  s  son. 

tiisfs  Ouwimtm,  v.  1. 

Also  spelled  affectur. 
affectibility  (a-fek-ti-bil'i-ti),  h.  The  state  of 
being  itffectible. 

^eVbSSed:  +  ^ 
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affecting't  (a-fek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  a/scfl.] 
1.  Loving;  affectionate.— 2.  Using  affectation ; 
affected. 

1  never  heard  such  a  drnwllug.«/>e(inp  rogue. 

j*ot.,  m.  W.  of  W.,  IL  1. 

affecting3  (a-fek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  affect*.] 
Having  power  to  excite  or  move  the  feelings; 
tending  to  move  the  affections;  pathetic:  as, 
an  affecting  spectacle ;  an  affecting  speech. 

I  suppose  you  sre  surprised  thai  1  am  not  more  sorrow, 
ful  st  parting  with  so  many  near  relations ;  to  be  sure  tls 
very  a/rdiivj,  Skeridan,  School  for  .Scandal,  iv.  1. 

=  Bvn.  Moving,  toucldng,  impremive,  stirring. 

affectingly  (a-fek'ting-li),  ndr.  In  an  affecting 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  emotion. 

affection  (a-fek'shon),  n.  [<  HE.  affectiun, 
affection,  <  OF.  affection,  <  L.  affectto(n-),  a  state 
of  mind  or  feeling,  especially  a  favorable  state, 
love,  affection,  <  afficcrc,  adficcre,  act  upon,  in- 
fluence: see  affect*.  Affection  is  formally  a 
deriv.  of  affect",  but  in  usage  it  rests  also  in 
part  on  affect1.]  I.  The  state  of  having  one's 
feelings  affected ;  bent  or  disposition  of  wind; 
phase  of  mental  disposition;  feeling. 
Beware  chiefly  of  two  aftetvnu,  fear  ami  love. 

Latimer.  *1  Hermos  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  1M0. 
Afeetion  Is  applicable  to  an  unpleasant  aa  well  as  a 
pleasant  state  of  the  mind  when  impressed  by  any  object 
or  quality.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  L  |  1. 

Specifically— (<0  A  general  name  fur  that  class  uf  fee  I  logs 
which  bear  an  Immediate  relation  of  attraction  or  bos. 
tllity  toward  other  persons,  and  even  toward  things,  as 
love,  esteem,  gratitude,  hatred,  Jealousy,  etc  This  use  of 
the  term  Is  most  frequent  In  ethical  dtscusdons,  as  in  the 


The  attftuim  and  the  reason  are  both 
ressary  (actors  in  morality,  but  the  Initiation  la 
reason,  but  in  the  a/eetion*. 

Footer,  .Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheaon.  p.  817. 
The  hues  of  sunset  make  life  great;  so  the  a/«ftwu 
make  some  little  web  of  collage  and  fireside  populous, 
Important,  and  filling  the  insin  space  in  our  history. 

Ememn,  Success. 

(6)  Desire 
evU:  aa, 
«*)  " 

Most  wretched  man, 
That  to  a/ret u.w  d.«  the  bridle  lend. 

Spew,  F.  Q.,  n.  It.  S«. 

2.  A  settled  good  will,  love,  or  zealous  attach- 
ment :  aa,  the  affection  of  a  iiarent  for  his  child : 
generally  followed  by  for,  sometimes  by  fo  or  to- 
ward, before  the  object. 

A£<aitm  turn'd  to  hatred  threatens  mischief. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ti.  i. 
[Easei]  desired  to  Inspire,  not  gratitude,  bat  a/eetion. 

M acaWaiy,  I*rd  I* 
I  think  no  modern  writer  has  Inspired  nil 
such  afeetum  to  his  own  personality. 


Sir  w. 


affectional  (a-fek'shon-al),  a.   Relating  to  or 

implying  affection ;  relating  to  the  affections. 

tiod  hss  rosde  women,  as  men,  compound  creatures, 
with  a  fivefold  nature  •  ami  It  cannot  be  that  either  side, 
moral,  afertional,  or  spiritual,  can  suffer 

to  Ulc  whole. 

Quoted  in  .Sex  and  ftdueation,  p.  173. 
affectionate  (a-fek'shon-at),  a.  T<  affection  + 
-ufe^;  suggested  by  ¥"  affertionne,  pp.  of  affce- 
tionner:  see  affection,  r.]  1.  Having  great  lovo 
or  affection;  warmly  attached;  fond;  kind; 
loving:  aa,  an  affectionate  brother. 

Her  father  appears  to  have  been  aa  bad  a  fattier  as  a 
very  honest,  ajeciiunate,  and  sweet-tempered  man  can  well 
be.  Macautaf,  Madame  CArblay. 

2f.  Devoted  in  feeling;  zealous. 

In  tbelrloveof  Ood,  a 
never  be  too  o/eeriiowt/e. 

8.  Characterised  by  or  manifesting  affection ; 
possessing  or  indicating  love;  tender;  warm- 
hearted: aa,  the  affectionate  care  of  a  parent. 

He  |Lnrd  Russell]  had  sent  to  Kettlewell  an  afeetiimaU 
meaaage  from  the  scaffold.       Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiv. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  man  of  strong  family  feeling 
and  afKiittwtte  disposition. 

B.  Iheey.  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  tK. 

4t.  Strongly  disposed  or  inclined :  with  to. 
Afeetionaie  te  the  wax  with  France. 

Baem,  Hist,  of  H 

St.  Biased ;  partisan.  m  Syn.  Warm-hearted, 
hi  sruil,  attached,  devoted, 
affectionate*  (a-fek'ahon-it),  v.  t  or  i.   To  af- 
fect; be  affected,  inclined,  or  disposed. 

'suited  tine  to  another, 
Oiutorwfos  .V.  T.,  IMS  (Rom.  xlL  10> 
ten  dsys  respite,  and  I  will  reply, 
or  to  whom  myself  afeetitmnte*. 

Greene.  PrUr  Hecon  and  Friar  Buogsv. 

affectionately  (a-fek'shon-at-li),  adv.   1.  In  an 
affectionate  manner ;  with  affection ;  fondly ; 
tenderly;  kindly. 
Beins.afeetimatelii  desirous  uf  you.  1  Thes.  U. 

partisan. 

lie  doth  in  that  puce  afretionatety  and  unjustly  re- 
prove both  the  Bishup  of  Rome  snd  Alexandria. 

Abp.  Whitgi/t,  Works,  II.  184. 

affectionatenesa  (a-fek'shon-at-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  affectionate  ;  fondness  ;  good 
will ;  affection. 

Dryden  and  Pope,  however,  kept  their  strength  for 
satire  and  Invective,  and  this  style  does  not  easily  com- 
port with  hearty  ujfeefwnnfenes. 

.V.  X/fer.,CXXXlX.SeT. 

ite.]    t.  Hav4/a>e«Srli» 

;  disposed.  [Archaic.] 
.me  to  another.         Rom.  all  10. 


n.  VII, 
tender- 


Sf.  Natural  instinct  or  impulse ;  sympathy. 

Afeetion. 

Master  of  paaeioa.  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  like*,  or  loathes.    Shot.,  M.  of  V.,  lr.  1. 

4A.  Prejudice ; 

•'  Well,"  he  aaya, 
"  Better  in  England  than  anywhere,  aslt  shall  well  appear 
to  him  that  withuut  afeetion  will  consider  the  kind  of  regi- 
ment."    Bp.  A^ner.  Harboroogh  for  Faithful  Subjects.  affeCtlOtUt  (a-fek'shus),  a 


8.  A  modification ;  the  effect  or  result  of  ac- 
tion upon  a  thing ;  especially,  in  psycho!.,  a  pas- 
sive modification  of  consciousness. 
All  a/eetioM  of  consciousness  we  term  sensations. 

U.  Spenerr,  .Social  .Statics,  p.  91. 

8.  In  metaph.  (translation  of  Qr.  jrdfloc,  suffer- 
ing), one  of  those  qualities  of  bodies  by  which 
they  directly  affect  the  senses :  often  improp- 
erly extended  to  other  properties  of  bodies. 

I  distinguish  extension  and  figure  by  the  title  of  the 
mathematical  a/eetivue  of  matter.  />.  .Sreieart. 

The  So-called  forces  of  nature  have  been  well  and  truly 
spoken  of  as  the  moods  or  a/eetione  of  mattcr. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  1. 

7.  A  disease,  or  the  condition  of  being  diseased ; 
a  morbid  or  abnormal  state  of  body  or  mind: 
as,  a  gonty  affection;  hysteric  affection. 

dreams  were,  more  or  leas, 
afeetiun  of  the  house. 

Tennv*m.  The  Prill  cess.  I. 

I  havo  been  thinking  ...  of  the  singular  afeetion  to 
which  yon  are  subject. 

<>.  »'  /Mm«,  Mortal  Antipathy.  Ml. 

8.  In  painting,  a  livelv  representation  of  pas 
Hoffon.    [Ran?.]  — 9t.  Affectation. 

rurrillly,  witty  without  afeetum. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 
-  Byn.  2.  J  Mac*  men/,  Fnndntu,  etc.  (see  fotvX  tender, 
neis.  partiality,  l>i»^    See  pateutn. 

affection  (a-fek'shon),  r.  (.  [=  F.  affrctionncr ; 
from  the  uoun.]  To  love ;  have  an  affection  for. 
[Hare.] 

"m"  W,  of  W.,1.  1. 


learned  hlmselfe.  but  not  meanely  of- 
M  set  forward  leandngin  others 

Aeeham,  The  Vliolemaster.  p.  133. 

2f.  Affected ;  conceited. 

An  afetiione<t  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book. 

Shak..  T.  N.,  a  S. 

[<  affection  +  - 
Of.  affection*.]    Affectionate;  cordial. 
Therefore  my  deare.  dear*  wife,  and  dearest  ■ 
Let  me  Inglrt  you  with  luy  last  embrace : 
And  In  your  cheekes  lmpresse  a  fare  well  kls*e, 
Klsse  uf  true  kindness  and  afettioue  love. 

Tragedy  qf  .Vers  (1S07X 

affective  (a-fek'tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  affectieus,  <  L. 
affectus,  pp.  of  afftcere,  affect :  see^^erf^  1. 

[Rare.] 

A  preacher  more  Instructive  than  aftetivt. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Own  Times  (1680),  lr. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  affections ;  emotional. 

Without  epilepsy  she  would  have  a  condition  of  the  of- 
fectitf  power  of  the  mind  which  la  so  deficient  as  to  " 
responsibility. 


.Vrurof  .,  \1.  sn. 
▲motive  quality.  -Same  as  afectian,  ft. 
affectively  (a-fek'tiv-li),  adv.   In  an  affective 
manner ;  aa  regards  the  affections.  [Rare.] 
affector,  a.    See  affecter. 
affectualt  (a-fek'tfl-al),  a.    [<  L.  affectu*,  men- 
tal disposition,  ifexire  (see  affect*,  n.),  4-  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  disposition  or 
emotional ;  affectional ; 


God  hath  beholden  your  aftctuaXl  devocyun  fro  heaven. 

Cazton,  Golden  Legend,  p,  JSO. 
Lust  nut  only  afeetuat,  but  actual,  la  dispensed  with. 

Bee.  T.  Adanu,  Works,  I.  SOS. 


affectuonst  (n-fek't.fl-ns),  a.    [=F.  affectueux, 
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affectuoualy 

affectwulyt  (a-fek'tft-u*-li),  a 
ately:  zealously ;  affectionately 
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St.  Remiglus  prayed  so  afectuuuMy. 

affeeblet  (a-fe'bl),  r.  t.  [Late  ME.  affeeble,  < 
OF.  afeblir,  afeblicr,  <  a,  to,  +  feblier,  weaken, 

<  Mile,  feeble:  see  feeble.}    To  enfeeble, 
affeer  (a-fer'),  r.  f.    [Early  mod.  K.  also  afftar; 

<  ME.  afferen,  affurcn.  <  AF.  offerer,  aferer,  OF. 
affeurer,  afcurer.  earlier  aforef  =  Sp.  aforar.  < 
ML.  affmr'arc,  fix  the  price  or  market  value, 

i,  value,  <  L.  arf,  to,  +  forum,  market ;  ML. 
kct  price,  fixed  rate:  see  forum.]  1. 
In  lair,  to  assess  or  settle,  as  an  amercement  or 


ronnry  afrrtd  IimwI)  in 
tbr  captain,  who 


pcniicU. 

U.  Toconfirm :  as,  "the  title  is  affeefd,"  Shah, 
Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Also  spelled  affere. 

affeerer,  m.    See  affttror. 

affeering-man  (a-Kr'ing-man), it.   An  affeeror. 

affeennent  (a-fer'ment),  n.  The  act  of  affecT- 
ing  or  assessing  an  amercement  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

affeeror,  affoorer  (a-fer'or,  -er),  i».  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  affearer;  <  ME.  ^offerer,  affurer,  -our,  < 
AF.  'affereur,  -our,  OF.  affeurcur,  aforeur,  < 
SIL  afforator,  <  afforare:  sec  officer.]  One  who 
affeers ;  a  person  sworn  to  assess  arbitrary  fines 
to  what  seems  a  reasonable  amount. 

Affenthaler  (af'en-tft-ler),  ».  [U.  (sc.  vein, 
wine):  so  called  from  the  village  Affenthal,  in 
Baden.  ]  A  red  wine  made  in  Baden.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Markgrafler  wines. 

afferent  (af'e-rent),  a.  [<  L.  afferent-)*,  ppr. 
of  afferre,  adferre,  carry  to,  <  ad,  to.  +  ferre, 
carry,  bear.]  Bringing ;  carrying  to  or  toward ; 
conveying  inward.  Used  hi  vhyiol  as  Die  opposite 
of  tfrrihi,  and  said  (n)  of  veins  which  convey  blood  from 
the  periphery  to  the  physiological  center  of  tike  blood, 
drcnlatlon;  (M  of  those  lymphatic  vessels  whlcli  enter  a 
lymphatic  gland,  as  opposed  to  those  which  leave  it ;  and 
chlrlty  (<*)  «t  tl«i<*  nerves  which  have  a  sensory  or  cs- 
thcsodlc  functb  in,  conveying  an  Impulse  from  the  pcriph. 
rry  to  a  ganglionic  center  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the 
caw  of  nervca,  a/rrrnt  Is  Dearly  synonymous  with  sensory, 
at  opposed  to  motor,  The  term  Is  also  applied  to  the 
function  of  the**  noma,  aad  to  that  which  they  convey : 
as.  an  afertnt  Impnlse. 

Hsrlrut  arrived  at  tub  notion  of  an  Impulse  travelling 
along  a  nerve,  we  readily  pass  to  the  conception  of  a  sen. 
sory  nerve  as  K  nerve  which,  when  active,  brings  an  im- 
pulse to  a  central  organ,  or  Is  af event ;  and  of  a  motor 
nerve,  as  a  nerve  which  carries  away  uu  Impulse  from  Uie 
cvgan,  or  Is  efferent.  It  is  very  convenient  to  use  these 
terms  to  denote  the  two  great  classes  of  nerve* ;  for  .  .  . 
thrrv  are  af treat  nerves  which  are  not  sensory,  while 
there  may  be  In  man,  and  certainly  arc  in  animals,  effe- 
rent nerve*  which  are  not  motor,  In  the  sense  nf  Inducing 
muscular  contraction.  tluiUv,  Physiol.,  p,  ss». 

aStemtrf,  r.  f.  Obsolete  form  of  affirm.  Chaucer. 

affettaoso  (M-fet-to-o'so),  a.  [It.,  affectionate, 
kind,  tender,  <  L.  affechumut :  see  affcelnous.] 
Tender;  affecting:  in  music,  designating  a 
movement  which  is  to  be  sung  or  played  soft 
and  affectingly 

affiance  (a-fl'ans),  ».  [<  ME.  affiance,  afiance, 
affyanee,  -auice,  <  OF.  afianot,  <  after,  affirr, 
trust  in,  >  ME.  ajien,  affien  :  see  affy  and  ■ 
\.  Trust;  confidence;  reliance. 

The  Christian  looks  to  God  with  Implicit  uflanet. 

Hamuumil. 

Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  I  have 
Must  |ov«  and  most  affiant*. 

finaymn,  Lancelot  and  FJaliic, 


odr.    Passion-  affiant  (a-fl'ant),  n.  [<OF.  affiant,  ppr.  of  after, 
pledge  one's  faith :  see  off*  and  -an  f  1.1   In  law, 
fabvan.    one  who  makes  an  affidavit.    [United  States.] 
affichet,  r.  t.    See  affitch. 

afflohe  (a-fesh'),  n.  [F.,  <  afficher,  OF.  aftcher, 
afichier,  fasten  to,  >  ME.  afficke ;  see  affitch  and 
affix.!  A  paper  of  anv  kind  pasted  or  affixed  to 
a  wall,  post,  etc.,  to  be  read  by  passers-by;  a 
poster. 

affidationt,  affid&turet  (af-i-da'shon,  af'i-da- 
tur),  m.  [<  ML.  affidarr,  pledge:  see  affy  and 
h' fiance.]  A  mutual  contract  of  fidelity, 
affidavit  (uf-i-d4'vit),  «.  [ML.,  ho  has  made 
oath,  3d  pera.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  nJRd<irr,  make 
oath:  see  affy  and  affiance.]  A  written  decla- 
ration upon  oath ;  a  statement  of  facts  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  affiant,  and  sworn  to  or  con- 
finned  by  a  declaration  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic, a  magistrate,  or  other  authorized  officer. 
Affidavits  are  usually  required  when  evidence  is  to  be  laid 
before  a  Judge  or  court  on  a  motion  or  iuiumary  applica- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  The  word  is  sometime*  loosely  used  of  an  oral  de- 
claration under  oath. 

affiet,  r.   See  affy. 

affllet,  r.  t.  [CAE.  affilen,  afflen,  affylen,  <  OF. 
atilcr,  later  affilcr,  to  sharpen,  also  to  deck,  mod. 
F.  affUer.i  ML.  'affilarc  (inderiv.),  bring  to  an 
edge,  <  L.  ad,  to,  -I-  filnm,  thread,  ML.  also 
edge:  see.fi/c3.]  To  polish;  sharpen. 
He  moat*  prvche  and  well  afytr  hb  tung*. 

Chautrr,  0«n,  Prol.  to  V.  T.,  L  714. 

affiliable  (a-fil'i-a-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  as  if  •ojWi- 
abili»,(.  affiliare:  nee  affiliate.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing affiliated;  chargeable  as  result  or  effect: 
with  oh  or  ttjwn. 

The  distribution  of  sediment  and  other  geological  pro. 

—  marine  currents  effect,  are  u^lmUr 
'  the  sun  radiates. 

11.  Spmcrr,  Mnrt  Principles.  I  69. 

affiliate  (a-fil'i-at),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  affiliated, 
ppr.  affiliating.  [<  ML.  affiliate,  pp.  of  affili- 
are, aajiliare  (>  F.  affilier),  adopt  as  a  son,  <  L. 
ad,  to,  +  JiliHt,  son,  filia,  daughter.]  £.  trans. 
1.  To  adopt ;  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son 
or  daughter;  hence,  to  bring  into  ' 
sociation  or  close  connection. 


affinity 

The  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamen- 
tal organic  actions  la  traceable,  not  only  through  Its  u/lli- 
atim  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  but  It  traceable  directly. 

«.  Svena-r,  litn.  of  Psychol. 

affinal  (a-fVnnJ),  a.  [<  L.  affini*  (see  affinc*) 
+  -at.]  Belated  by  affinity  ;  derived  from  the 
same  source :  as,  affinal  tribes  or  products. 
[Rare.] 

affine1  (a-flu'),  a.  and  it.  [<  OF.  affin,  afin,  "a 
kinsman  or  allie,  one  with  whom  affinity  is  had 
or  contracted"  (Cotgrave),  <  L.  affini*,  neigh- 
boring, related  by  marriage,  one  related  by  mar- 
riage, <  ad,  to,  +  jtajiji,  border,  end :  sce'rtne1, 
and  cf.  affinity.]  "X,  a.  Related ;  akin ;  affined. 

II.  n.  A  relative  by  marriage ;  one  akin. 
affine2!  (a-fin'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  affiner,  OF.  aflntr  — 
Fr.  Sp.  affnar=  It.  affinare,  <  ML.  affinare,  re- 
fine, <  h.'ad,  to,  +  ML,  JSsim  (>  OF.  fin,  etc.), 
fine :  see  fine'*.]  To  refine,  llolland. 
affined  (a-find'),  a.  [<  a^Nfl  +  -etP.]  1, 
Joined  by  affinity  or  any  close  tie;  akin;  allied; 
'  4. 

For  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
soft,  seem  i 


Is  the  soul  afiliaUd  to  (lod,  or  Is  It 
rebellion? 

2.  In  fair,  to  fix  the  paternity  of,  as  a  bastard 
child:  with  upon  :  as,  the  mother  affiliated  her 
child  upon  John  Doe.  Hence — 3.  To  connect 
in  the  way  of  descent  or  derivation :  with  upon. 

nrnts  may  here  be  to  such  extent  aflli- 
I  neewntfes. 


4.  To, 
of  fellowship. 


sitlcs.  as  to  give  the; 
«,.V.urr,  Uataoi 

;  receive  or  establish  on 


society  is 


dlvhtS" 


Lom-H.  txmocracy. 


l.v 


of  faith,  as  in  eonlraeting 
!  a 


2.  The 
marriage ; 
contract. 

Accord  of  trlendes,  consent  of  Parents  sought, 
Afyaunc*  made,  my  hspplncsse  bngonne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  lv,  21, 

8.  Affinity;  intimate  relation ;  connection, 
lu  ilenance  of  his  church  and  not  in  afranet  with  it 

//.  Panics,  Subs,  and  fthad.,  p.  10ft. 

affiance  (a-fi'ans),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  affianced, 
ppr.  affiancing.  [<  OF.  afiancer ;  from  the 
noun.]  1.  To  betroth ;  bind  by  promise  of 
as,  to  affiance  a  daughter ;  to  af 


He  I  Lossallrl  hoped  the  party  of  progress  would  a  filiate 
Itself  with  him.  0.  .">".  tlaU,  Ucrman  Culture,  p.  as. 

Austria  and  .  ,  .  the  afitialni  Governments  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, k.  biery,  Victor  Enunaniiel.  p.  1ST. 

AMllat«4  SOClsUas,  local  societies  connected  with  a 
central  society  or  with  one  another. 

JX  i'nfr««»jt.  To  associate ;  consort ;  be  inti- 
mately united  in  action  or  interest. 

The  political  ontanliallun  with  which  the  blacks  now 
naturally  afilintr  Ih  restrained,  by  fear  of  Caucasian  senti- 
ment, from  gtvtnsT  this  element  the  prominence  It  Humeri, 
tally  deserve*.  .V.  A.  ftr.,  fXXXIX.  4*1 

affiliation  (a-fil-i-*'sho(n).  n ,  [<  F.  affiliation, 
<ML.  aJB/iafio(n-),  adftliutio{n-),  (.affiliare:  see 
affiliate.]  1.  Adoption;  association  in  the 
same  family  or  society  ;  hence, 
or  kinship  of  feeling  or  character. 


all  afin'd  and  kin. 

Sane.,  T.  and  C,  1.  a 
If  partially  afln'd,  or  loagu'd  In  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  mors  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier.  SluUt.,  Othello,  U.  a 

St.  Bound  or  obligated  by  affinity  or  some  in- 
timate relation. 

Now,  sir,  be  judgo  yourself. 
Whether  I  In  any  just  term  am  a&n'tt 
To  love  the  Moor.  Sink..  Othello,  L  1. 

3.  In  tool.,  joined  in  natural  affinity ;  having 
affinity;  allied  homologically  and  morphologi- 
cally ;'  related  in  structural  character. 

Birds  are  homologkally  related,  or  naturally  allied  or 
afintd,  according  to  the  sum  of  like  structural  characters. 

Court,  Key  to  X.  A.  Birds,  p.  08. 

afflnitative  (a-fin 'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  affini- 
ta(t-)*,  affinity,  +  -tec]  Of  the  nature  of  affin- 
ity: as,  an  affinitatite  resemblanee.  X.E.J). 

atfimtatively  (a-fin'i-ta-tiv-li),  atfr.  Bymeans 
of  affinity ;  as  regards  affinity. 

aflinition  (af-i-nish'on),  n.  [<  affile*  +  -ition. 
Cf.  define,  definition^)  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  affined ;  mental  affinity  or  attraction. 
[Rare.] 

affinitive  (a-fin'i-tiv),  a,  [(.affinity  +  -ice.  Cf. 
d«firtifirr.]  Characterized  by  affinity;  closely 
related.  X.  E.  V. 
affinity (a-lin'i-ti).H.;  pi. affinities (-tiz).  [<ME. 
<i/nl(c,  afflnite,  <  OF.  artnife-,  F.  affiniU,  < L.  ajlfiti- 
fa(/-)»,  Caffinm,  neighboring,  related  by  mar- 
affined.]  1.  An  artificial  re- 
persons  of  different  Wood, 
regarded'  as  analogous  to  consanguinity ;  the 
relation  between  families  or  individuals  created 
by  intermarriage  (excluding  that  between  the 
married  persons),  by  legal  adoption,  or  by  spon- 
sorship; more  especially,  the  relation  between 
a  husband  or  wife  and  the  kindred  of  the  other 
spouse.  In  the  Jewish.  Koman,  and  canon  laws,  affinity 
by  marriage  or  adoption  is  a  bar  tu  marriage  within  certain 
degrees,  equally  with  consanguinity  ;  and  on  this  ground 
rests  the  prohibition  ot  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife  s 
sister  in  Ureal  Britain.  The  canon  law  treats  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  as  creating  the  same  affinity  with  mar- 
riage. Tlie  relationship  of  godparents  and  godchildren, 
called  tvirUnal  afinily.  is  not  now  considered  a  W  to  mar- 
riage, as  it  wsa  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  niado 


Solomon  mad* 
lc.  k  Pluraoh  t  ' 


■ir- 


mly with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Ea^P^ 


1.  1. 


There  are  a  number 
poual  antiquity  with 


>f  ofiluitiutut  which  were  of  at  lenM 
Ai(i>ptl<in,  and  which,  I  suiip 


in  mo  behold  the  Prince. 
Your  countryman,  afianet*  years  ago 
To  the  Lady  Ida.  rc«ny»«n.  Princess,  ii. 

2.  To  assure  by  pledge  or  promise.  [Rare.] 

Stranger  '  whoe'er  thou  art,  securely  rest 
Afiantrd  in  my  faith,  a  friendly  guest. 

Puyt,  tklysscy,  nr.  ani. 

affiaacer  (a-fi'an-ser),  n.    One  who  affiance*; 
i  a 


served  Its  object  even  more  completely  lu  very  aiiciriit 
times.  Jfdinc,  Early  Law  and  Cuttom.  p.  9b. 

So  intense  is  our  sense  of  nfltiaiion  with  their  nature, 
that  we  speak  of  them  universally  ns  our  fathers. 

WMpptt,  Ess.  and  Kev  ,  I.  2n. 

2.  Association  in  general ;  relation ;  connec- 
tion ;  friendship ;  alliance. 

The  merry  gallants  oi  a  French  colonial  military  service 
which  hadtTi.wn  gross  by  afiliation  with  Spanish  Ameri- 
can frontier  life.  «.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  4. 

Tin-  population  [of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  western 
boundary  of  AfgliaulsUn]  Is  »p»rs»-.  with  few  aflliat,,.,.. 
with  tl«.'  Afgltans.  Science,  V.  xw. 

3.  In  /«ir,  the  act  of  imputing  or  of  determin- 
ing the  paternity  of  a  child,  anil  the  fixing  upon 
the  father  the  obligation  to  provide  for  its 
maintenance.  Hence  —  4.  The  fathering  of  a 
thing  U|Mju  anv  one ;  the  assignment  of  any- 
thing to  its  origin  ;  connection  by  way  of  ilcri- 
vation  or  descent :  with  upon. 


2t.  Intercourse;  acquaintance;  companion- 
ship. 

About  forty  years  past,  I  Iwgan  a  liappy  affinity  with 
WUIlamtranmer.     ^  flurton. 

Hence  —  3.  A  natural  1  iking  for,  or  attraction  to, 
a  person  or  thing ;  a  natural  drawing  or  inclina- 
tion ;  an  inherent  mutual  liking  or  attraction. 

Aime  traniorndrni,  unborn  affinity,  by  which  we  are 
linked  to  things  above  the  range  of  mere  nature. 

/ituAned.  .Nat.  and  the  Supernal.,  p.  64. 

4.  Inherent  likeness  or  agreement  as  between 
things ;  essential  or  specific  conformity  ;  inti- 
mate resemblance  or  connection. 

The  perception  of  real  affiniti'i  between  events  'that  Is 
to  sav,  of  ideal  affinititt,  for  those  only  are  real)  e 
the  irnct  thus  to  make  free  with  the  most  UJI|»isltig 
»n.|  phenomenon!  the  world,  and  to  assert  the  pr. 
nance  of  the  anal.  W»,  Nature. 

6.  In  cAcm.,  that  force  bv  which  the  atoms  of 
bodies  of  di*similnr  nature  unite  in  certain  defi- 
nite prn|Kirtinns  to  form  a  compound  different 
in  its  nature  from  any  of  its  constituents: 
called  distinctively  ehi  nuenl  or  elertire  affinity. 
The  w.ird  list  I. ~t  its  original  meaning,  and  now  signifies 
nothing  more  th.in  chemical  force.   See  cAern»c«f. 


Affinitv  i«  neither  the  im«-«  IH 

V.  II.  l.r«r;  Prol*  of  Life  and  Mind,  I  L  i  ». 
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affinity 

6.  In  Wo?.,  morphological  and  Implied  genetic 
relationship,  resulting  in  a  resem  bianco  In  gen- 
eral plan  or  structure,  or  in  the  essential  strue- 
tural  parts,  existing  between  two  organism*  or 
groups  of  organisms ;  true  and  near  structural 
relationship,  predieable  of  two  or  more  organ- 
isms morphologically  related, ' 
physiologically. 

At  find  we  Bnd  marauplal*,  and  Car 

pUi  affinUvt.  J.  Evolutionist,  p.  J». 

7.  In  imyehol.,  that  in  ideas  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  associated  in  the  mind,  as  their 
similarity  or  coadjaceucy.  The  lav  of  tkr  affinity  r,t 
idea*  1*  another  muuti  tor  tlio  law  ol  continuity  of  n< itknn, 
according  to  which  two  ivotlou*  cannot  bu  *o  fdmilar  hut 
that  it  U  poaalble  to  lluJ  *  third  IntrrawOiate  between  llieui. 

8.  In  geom.,  the  relationship  between  two  fig- 
ures in  the  same  plane  which  correspond  to 
each  other,  point  to  point  and  straight  lino  to 
straight  line,  any  point  of  the  one  lying  in  a 
fixed  direction  from  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  other,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  a  fixed  line,  called 
the  aria  of  affinity,  the  direction  of  which  is 
that  of  lines  joining  corresponding  points. 

affirm  (jt-fenu'),  r.  [Formerly  afficrm.  but  now 
spoiled  'so  as  to  approach  the'  L. ;  <  ME.  affcr- 
mcn,  ajtrmrn,  <  UF.  afenuer,  affermtr,  later 
affirmtr,  affirm,  avouch,  mod.  F.  affiermer  = 
Pr.  affermar  a  Sp.  afirmar  =  I'g.  affirmar  =  It. 
affirmarc,  <  L.  affirmarc,  adfirmare,  present  an 
fixed,  aver,  affirm,  <  ad,  to,  +  lirmarc ,  make  firm, 
<  ftnaiw,  firm:  we  firm,  a.]  L  tram.  1.  To 
state  or  assert  positively;  tell  with  confidence ; 
aver;  declare  to  be  A  fact;  maintain  as  true: 
opposed  to  dray. 

One  Jc*u*,  which  wm»  dead,  whom  r«ul  njflrmcJ  tn  be 
aliTc  Acta  »v.  Iv 

The  gentleman  cam*  up,  and  a«ked  pardon  tor  having 
di*turlie*l  us,  uffirinitt<j  that  he-  wa*  ignorant  of  <wr  hcini; 
ao  near.  iMdmnth,  Vicar,  tiiL 

2.  To  make  firm ;  establish,  confirm,  or  ratify : 
as,  the  appellate  court  affirmetl  the  judgment. 

■  Syn.  L  Aurrt.  Affirm,  Ihielart,  tie.  OMrrt. 

IL  intra**.  1.  To  declare  or  assert  positively 
or  solemnly. 

Not  tlMt  I  so  affirm,  though  an  It  IMH 

To  tboe.  who  hart  thy  dwelling  here  «,n  earth. 

Hilton,  V.  L.,  vtll.  117. 
All  hooka  that  get  fairly  Into  the  vital  air  of  the  world 
were  written  by  the  .  .  .  affirming  and  advancing  claav 
who  utter  what  ten*  of  thouaalida  feel  though  they  cannot 


100 

4.  In  fair,  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Quakers,  Moravians,  or  others  conscientiously 
opposed  to  taking  oaths,  in  cases  where  an  oath 
is  generally  required.  lal*e  affirmation*  mud*  by 

such  penon*  are  punishable  ill  the  aaltle  way  an  perjury. 

affirmative  (s-fer'uitt-tiv),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME. 

affirmatuff,  n.,  <  OF.  affirmaUf.  F.  affirmaUf,  -ire, 
a.,  affirmative,  n.,  (.h.affirmuttrttti,  <  affinnatus, 
pp.  of  affirmarc  :  see  affirm.]  I.  a.  1.  Charac- 
terized by  affirmation  or  assertion;  assertive; 
positive  in  form ;  not  negative :  ax.  an  affirmative 
proposition  ;  rifKrmntt'rr  principles,  in  formal 
,  th«  distinction  of  ajSruwtir.  and  negatitr  nrspuai- 
tioiu  relate*  nut  to  the  nature  of  what  U  awri.-d.  but 
only  to  (lw  form  of  the  pMp>«itlon.  which  l«  call«l  affirm- 
ative if  It  contain"  no  negative  particle 
Hence  — 2.  Positive  in  manner ;  confident ; 
dogmatic. 

He  not  confident  and  njnriiuifiie  in  an  uncertain  matter. 

Jrr.  TVijikr,  Holy  Living,  p.  lot 

3.  (riving  affirmation  or  assent ;  confirmatory; 
ratifying;  concurring;  agreeing:  as,  an affi rm- 
« fire  decree  or  judgmeut  by  an  appellate  court ; 
an  affirmative  answer  to  a  request. 

It.  it.  1.  That  which  affirms  or  asserts;  a 
positive  proposition  or  averment:  as,  two  neg- 
atives  make  an  affirmative. 

Your  four  negative*  make  your  two  aSrwao'c-'*. 

&ha)i..  T.  V,  v.  1. 

2.  That  which  gives  affirmation  or  assent ;  the 
agreeing  or  concurring  pnrtorside:  with  the 
definite  article  :  as,  to  support  the  affirmative  ; 
to  vote  in  the  affirmative  (that  is,  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative  side),  a*  in  a  legislative  body. 

A  fiovernm-*nt  I*  perfect  of  which  thr  affirmatite  can  be 
truly  ttsted  In  amwering  thvw  qucatlwiC  ilruuofldin. 


afflict 

used  especially  with  reference  to  ceramics  and 
bronzes.  Decoration  of  Uu»  land  t»  rhimwu-rlatic  of 
the  famutu  Pall»»y  ware,  which  U  adome.1  with  altinea  In 
the  ahape  of  aerpe nta,  Uurdt.  Bali**,  and  the  like ;  and 


It&lo-CeMk  Vas*  la  tha  Cuptu  CoIlceHan,  Lourre  Uuaewm. 
IFroea  "L'Art  pour  Towa~l 


S.  To  declare  solemnly  before  a  court  or  ma- 
gistrate, but  without  oath  (a  practice  allowed 
where  the  affirmant  has  scruples  against  tak- 
ing an  oath) ;  make  a  legal  affirmation.  See 

alSrmablo  (a-fer'nia-Vil),  a.  [<  affirm  +  -able.] 
Capablo  of  "being  affirmed,  asserted,  or  de- 
clared: followed  by  of:  as,  uu  attribute  affirm- 
able  of  every  just  man. 

affirmably  (a-fer'ma-bli),  arfr.  In  a  way  capa- 
ble of  affirmation. 

affirmance  (a-fer'mans),  «.  [<  OF.  affermanee, 
afermanee,  (affcrmer.  afermrr,  affirm:  see  a/- 
firm.]  1.  The  act  of  affirming;  asseveration; 
a?sertion. 


■  preTalU  throughout, 
r  It,  till  aftrmancr  breed*  a  doubt. 

Cotrpcr,  Conversation.  L  CO. 

S.  Confirmation;  ratification. 

All  *ent«-nce.  are  liable  to  (he  klnjr*  affirmant*  or  re- 
veraaL  Brougham. 

S.  In  fuu* :  (a)  The  confirmation  by  an  appel- 
late court  of  the  adjudication  of  a  lower  court 
or  officer,    (b)  Confirmation  of  a  voidable  act. 

affirmant  (a-fer'mant),  n.  KL.  affirman( /-)#, 
ppr.  of  affirmarc:  aee  affirm. J  1.  One  who  af- 
firm* or  assert*.— 2.  In  lav,  one  who  makes 
affirmation  instead  of  taking  an  oath. 

affirmation  (af-or-ma'shon),  «.  [<  h.  affirma- 
tion-), <  affirmarc,  affirm:  see  affirm."]  1.  The 
assertion  that  something  is,  or  is  true ;  the  as- 
signment of  a  certain  character  to  an  object : 
Opposed  to  denial  or  nr^afiod.  In  ordinary >rmnf 
lane,  the  dlatlnctlon  related  merely  to  lh«  fonu  of  eiprra- 
aiitn,  but  luanlly  a^rmafion  U  Uken  to  mean  tho  aaftrrtlon 
of  aumethintr  |H«iUie  and  definite,  a*  opposed  to  a  merely 
necative  aaaerti.in. 

2.  That  which  is  affirmed  *,  a  proposition  that 
is  declared  to  be  true  ;  averment ;  assertion. 

That  he  aliall  ree*lve  no  benefit  from  Oirut,  the  affir- 
mation whereon  lit*  drapair  1*  founded. 

Hammond,  Funilantitntala. 

8.  Confirmation  ;  ratification  ;  establishment 
of  something  of  prior  origin. 

Our  aUtate*  •ometuiie*  are  only  the  affirmation  or  rati 
flcallon  of  that  which  by  ounnuou  law  wa.  held  be 


3.  In  judicial  prnccfdingn,  tho  side  which, 
whether  in  itself  an  affirmation  or  a  negation, 
require*  first  to  be  supported  by  proof,  pre- 
sumption in  the  absence  of  proof  being  against 
it ;  the  side  which  has  the  burden  of  proof. — 

4.  Saut.,  the  signal-fiag  or  pendant  by  which 
assent  is  expressed. 

affirmatively  (a-fer'ma-tiv-li),  adv.  1.  In  an 
affirmative  manner:  by  express  declaration; 
positively;  expressly.— 2.  In  the  affirmative 
mode  ;  by  asserting  that  a  disputed  or  doubt- 
ful thing  is:  opposed  to  negatively. 

I  believe  In  Clod,  t  int,  In  God  afirmatint).  I  believe 
he  I*;  Rtcalnfct  atlfUni.  Secondly,  in  (rod  exclaaivel) , 
not  III  gi«l*  ;  a*  acalnat  pnlytlwdam  and  idolatry. 

Itjj,  Piartirn,  Expo*.  t>f  Creed,  1. 

affirmatory(a-for'mn-t<!i-ri),rt.  [<I.Ij.  as  if  *rt/- 
firmatoriux,  ( affirmator,  an  nffirtucr,  (.  I*.  n(Wr- 
mare:  see  affirm.]    1.  Aflirmativo  ;  assertive. 

An  oath  may  aa  well  sometime*  t»e  aJISrinaforjr  a*  prora- 
Imorj  //,>o.V«.  <iov.  and  Society,  u.  I  3). 

2.  Dependent  upon  an  affirmative  principle: 
as,  an  nffirmalory  syllogism.    De  Morgan. 
affixmer  (a-fer'mer),  «.   One  who  affirms. 

The  burthen  of  the  proof  in  law  reateth  upon  the  affirtner. 
Bp.  UramJiall,  Schiuu  Guarded,  p.  isi. 

affltcht,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  affitrhe,  affieehe,  affiehe,<  OF. 
aficher,  afiehier,  mod.  F.  affichtr  =  Pr.  arievjr. 
aftquar  =  Sp.  afijar  =  It.  (f^cearc,  <  ML.  as  if 
'affigicarc,  a  freq.  form  equiv.  to  affixarc,  freq. 

flfx:  see  affix, 
affix. 

Tho  pUtl*  of  Void,  the  whirhe  he  haiide  a  (Ho-Aof/. 

HyeV,  SKI.  jvtll.  Ifi    (.V.  E.  l>.) 


fine  and  ordinary  quality  I* 
,  figure*,  etc.,  In  relief,  the 
ir  artUtic  u«*  of  affile*  are 


moit»rn  ceramic  ware  of  both  fine  and  ordinary  • 
often  ornamented  with  flower*,  ti\ 
nw*t  U'luitiful  example*  of  the  i 
however,  to  Ik'  *o4iHht  amotif;  Jnpaneae  lironrr*. 
or  a  negation,  ..ffijjiKaf'ikR-aD.a.  [<  affix, »..+  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  affix ;  having  the  character  of  an  affix. 


tipijtearc,  a  ireq.  iorm  equiv.  to  a 
of  Li.  affiqere.  adfiqere,  fasten  to.  afi 
and  cf.  fitch*,  fix. ]    To  fasten  to ; 


affix  (a-fikV),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  affixed  (for- 
merly often  and  still  occasionally  affixl),  ppr. 

[<  ML.  affixarc,  freq.  of  L.  affigere,  ad- 


affixl),  ppr, 

affixing. 

figere,  pp.  affixtt*,  adfiim,  fasten  to,  <  ad,  to,  + 
figere,  fasten,  fix.  Tho  older  form  in  E.  was 
affitch,  q.  v.]  To  tlx;  fasten,  join,  or  attach; 
conjoin,  add,  or  append;  make  an  adjunct  or 
part  of :  followed  by  to. 

Archblahop  Wldl^ifl  >u  tlio  flrat  to  affix  liia  name  re 
the  death  warrant,  Hanerv/t,  Hist.  V.  8.,  1.  *!u. 

A*  plant*  became  more  hUthly  developed  anil  affixtt  in 
the  ground,  tliey  would  be  compelled  to  be  abemophlloua 
in  order  to  intercro**. 

ZMnrin,  Crua*  and  Self  FertiUzation,  p.  liXi. 
We  healUtv  at  doing  Sjieiwer  w  great  an  honor  a*  to 
think  that  he  Intended  by  bU  allesory  the  ndh  we  affit 
to  It.  Kiitermm,  Art. 


=8yn.  AM.  Affix.  Anntt,  etc.  (»c«  «i,i.l),  «ultli,  aupermld, 
tack  on,  fatten  on.  Join, 
affix  (af'iks),  «.  [<  F.  affile,  a.  and  n.,  <  L. 
(ijixaii,  tulfisH*.  pp.:  %ceaffix,r.]  1.  That  which 
is  joined,  attached,  or  added  ;  an  addition  or 
attachment. —  2.  In  philol,,  a  syllable  or  letter, 
prefix  or  suffix,  attached  to  n  word  or  a  verbal 
root  or  stem,  as  in  good-Ncjw,  veri-fjf.  civil-ire, 
un-able,  NN-o»r»-fom)-<i'>(<'. — 3.  In  decorative  art, 
anr  small  feature,  as  a  figure,  a  llower,  or 
the  like,  added  for  ornament  to  a  vessel  or 
'"  to  an  archiU-ctural  feature,  etc. : 


ing  to  I 

affixation  (af-iks-s'shon), «.  I 
fizati»in-\  <  affixarc:  see  affix,  r.]  The  act 
of  affixing,  attaching,  or  appending ;  affixion. 
[Bare.] 

affixion  (a-fik'sbou),  n.  [<  h.  afflxio(n-),  ad- 
fixio(n-),  <  affigere,  adtigtrc:  see  affix,  v.]  Tlie 
act  of  affixing,  or  the  state  of  being  affixed. 
[Kare.l 

In  hi*  M-onrffing,  In  hi*  affixion.  In  lua  tranaftilon. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon,  Gal.  IL  50 

affixture  (a-fiks'tur),  n.  [<  affix  +  -dire,  after 
fixture.]  1.  The  act  of  affixing;  attachment. 
—  2.  That  which  is  affixed.  [Kare.] 

afflatet  <a-flat'l,  r.  t.  [<  L.  affiatut,  pp.  of  <i/ 
fiare,  adttarc,  mow  on,  <  ad,  to,  +  flare,  blow: 
see  fcfoirl.J    To  breathe  on;  Inspire. 

afflation  (a-tla'shon),  n.  f<  L.  as  if  *<i/l)<irio{ii-), 
(affiare,  adflarc  :"see  ajlnitiu.]  A  blowing  or 
breathing  on ;  inspiration. 

afflatus  (a-fla'tus),  n.    [<  L.  afflatus,  adflatus, 

<  affiare,  adtlart,  blow  on:  see  affiate.]  1.  A 
blowing  or  \>reathing  on,  as  of  wind:  a  breath 
or  blast  of  wind.  [Rare  or  unused.] — 2.  An 
impelling  mental  force  acting  from  within ; 
supernal  impulse  or  power,  as  of  prophecy  or 
expression;  religious,  poetic,  or  oratorical*  in- 
spiration. Often  ipoken  of  a*  the  din  iv  affiattu,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  l.atin  njlfiifii*  tfieinuj,  ln*pirauon. 

The  poet  writing  agalnat  hi*  genln*  will  be  Ilk«  a  pro. 
|diet  without  ill*  affiatut.  J.  Sprite*.  Tho  Odyaaey. 

affleuri  (a-fle-ri'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  afflevrer  (Pr. 
<iJ?Jt>Hr<ir),  make  level  or  flush,  <  a  firur  =  Pr. 
a  flour  =  Pg.  a  flor  =  It.  a  fior,  on  a  level,  even, 
flush:  appar.  <  L.  ad  florcm  :  ad,  to,  at;  flor  cm, 
ace.  of  Jim,  flower,  in  the  later  sense  of  'upper 
surface'  (wo  flower),  in  this  sense  perhaps  as- 
sociated with,  if  not  derived  from,  0.  ^f»tr  =  E. 
flmr,  o.  v.]  In  decorative  art,  sunk  to  a  lerel 
with  the  surface ;  not  projecting :  said  of  a 
medallion,  a  disk,  or  other  ornamental  adjunct, 
inlaid  as  part  of  a  design. 

afflict  la-fllkt'),  r.  t.  fin  earlier  form  o^lif, 
q.  v. ;  <  L.  affiielare,  aaflietarc,  trouble,  agitate, 
vex  greatly,  intensive  of  affliqere,  adfligere,  pp. 
affiicha,  a<tflicrus,  beatdown,  dash  to  the  ground, 

<  ad,  to,  +'fligere,  beat,  strike,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
blow*,  a  stroke,  hit.]  It.  To  strike  down ;  pros- 
trate; overthrow;  rout. 

And,  rcaawmhlina'  our  affiieieti  power*. 

Consult  Ivow  we  may  henceforth  moat  offend 

imr  enemy.  Jfitton,  P.  U,  I.  1SS. 

2.  To  distress  with  mental  or  bodily  pain ; 
trouble  greatlv  or  grievously;  harass  or  tor- 
ment :  a«.  to  be  affiieieti  with  the  gout,  or  by 
persecution. 

Ye  »hall  not  affiiet  any  widow  or  fatherteal  child. 
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afflict 

•  Is  no  community  free  fro™  a  multttade  of  croak- 
an  and"  alarmists,  ...  who  ajltiet  the  patlcnee  and  con- 
intact  of  all  good  Christians  within  the  mch  of  their 
influence.  »  *.w^,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  IL  IIS. 

lev  of  the  country,  tn  lu  hour  of  danger, 
en  with  a  swoct  persuasion  the  angry 
I  the  day.  Eotrett,  orations,  L  H7l». 

•8TB.  Afflict.  ItUtrrn.  Trouble,  //arose.  Torment;  try, 
tean  iiurt,  pUirue,  persecute,  of  these  words,  ajtiet  Im- 
plies las  nv*t  nplritual  cflort.  the  greatest  depth  and  con- 
tlaoance  of  sorrow.  To  dlrtw  U  a  more  outward  act, 
trjikki/ Doe  Into  strait  ueas  nf  circumstances  or  feeling,  to 
th»i  \Un  l»  more  anxiety  for  Die  future,  wldle  perhaps 
tU  aAvIni  person  know 9  Die  full  measure  of  hla  lou  and 
a  ■holly  occupied  with  the  put.  To  rnxibb  U  a  lighter 
act.  Involving  perhaps  confusion  or  uncertainty  of  tuUid, 
an .  1  f»[*viidly  embarrasament.  liar  a**,  as  applied  to  mind 
or  tody,  suggests  the  Inlf  letlon  of  tile  weariness  that  como 
from  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  trying  experiences, 
m  that  there  It  not  time  for  rest.    Tormrnt  impllM  th» 


101 

A  feeling  of  eadnen  and  longing. 

That  t»  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  ntrroic  only 
As  the  milt  resembles  the  rain. 

LontfeUou;  The  Day  If  Done. 
Great  diMrtu  ha*  never  hitherto  taught,  and  while  the 
world  laata  It  never  will  teach,  wiae  lessons  to  any  ]»rt  «.f 
mankind.        Burkt,  Utter  to  Meinb.  of  Nat.  Assembly. 

The  state  of  one  who  really  wlab.es  lor  death  is  firmly 
linked  In  our  thoughts  with  the  extreme  of  muerjr  and 
urttehedneu  and  disease.  »".  K.  Clifford,  Lecture*,  I.  i3l- 
3.  Trouble,  mlatortune.  disaster,  visitation,  blow,  trial, 
woe,  tribulation.  See  List  under  trie/. 
afflictive  (a-flik'tiv),  <i.    [=  F.  afflietif,  <  ML. 


afforeBtment 

force,  compel ;  <  L.  ad,  to,  or  «r,  out,  +  ML 
fortiare,  strengthen:  see /ore*!.]  1.  To  force: 
compel;  violnle.— 2.  To  strengthen  or  rein- 
force bv  the  additiou  of  other  or  of  specially 
skilled  members,  as  juries  and  deliberative 
bodies. 

The  remedy  for  tiuufflcient  "  governance  "  *u  sought 
...  In  admitting  the  houses  of  Parliament  to  a  greater 
»har«>  of  tnltuenee  In  executive  matters,  to  the  affomnr)  or 
amending  o(  the  council,  and  In  Die  passing  of  reforming 
statute*.  Stub*,,  Const.  Hist,  i  0U6. 

3.  Rcflexively,  to  exert  one's  self; 
attempt. 


agUctirut,  <_L.  afflictui,  pp.  of  affligere:  see  afforcementt  (n-fors'nient),  is.    [<  OF.  afforce- 
terizedtiy  or  causing  mental 


tn  Diction  of  acute  pain,  physical  or  mental,  and  Is  fre- 
qsenUy  used  In  the  sense  ot  harrurinp  by  frequent  return. 
Toe  Bsc  of  afflicted  otherwise  than  of  persons  severally  or 


collectively  Is  highly  figurative  or  poetic :  as,  my  afflicted 
es ;  the  other  words  havo  freer  figurative  use.  See, 

O  ye  aftitttd  ones  who  11« 
Steeped  to  the  lips  In  mUery. 

Long/tile*,  tkiblct  of  Life. 

I  come  to  visit  the  afftieted  spirits 
Here  In  the  prison.        Shai.,  M.  for  M.,  1L  3. 

Myself  dutrtetd.  an  exile,  and  unknown, 
Mvril  lr-  in  Kureps,  and  from  Asia  thrown. 
In  Libyan  deserts  wander  t  j^J™"5-  ^,^  L  M1 

iwn  part  I  should  be  very  much  troubled  were  I 
Ith  this  divining  quality, 

.lifdowit,  Spectator,  No.  7. 

«.  oppress  d  and  nonus'if  oot  with  care, 
down  to  rest.  ^iMtson,  Cato,  v.  1. 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  aa  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul 


afflict,  v.]  Charac 

or  physical  pain ;  painful ;  distressing :  of  the 
nature  of  an  affliction:  as,  an  afflictive  dis- 
pensation of  Providence. 

We  consider  with  the  most  afiictirt  anguish  the  pain 
which  we  have  given  and  now  cannot  alleviate. 

Johneon,  KamMer,  No.  M. 
food  and  clothing  liave  cheerier  lives 


Many  lk_. 

and  brighter  prospects  than  she  hanf;  many,  harassed  by 


]  ■  1'. ..  r. 


sre  In  a  jtmlt  in*  nftit 


[In 


I  Hen.  VI.,  1.  S. 
r  form  atlifiht. 


aVfllett  (a-tlikt'),  1 

q.v.;  <L>.  afflictus,  adflictus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.] 
Afflicted;  distressed. 

aJBictt,  n.    [<  afflict,  r.]   Conflict;  struggle. 

i  of  man  upon  earth  Is  nothing  else  than  a  "w se- 
ller ghostly  enemies. 
IMS),  p.  MS.   (.V.  E.  D.) 

The  state  of 


npoE 

continual  ajliet  with 


Ueeon,  Fasting  (ed 

iffljetednoas  (a-flik'ted-nes),  n. 
being  afflicted';  affliction. 

Thoa  art  deceived  If  thon  thlnkcat  that  God  dellghU  In 
the  s/ictedaeM  of  his  creatun* 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead,  U.  I  0. 

ifflictar  (a-flik'tcrj,  n.   One  who 

tan*e»  pain  of  body  or  of  mind.  "    "  • 

iffllctiagly  (a-flik'ting-li),  adr.    In  an  afflicting  affluent 

manner.  <  °*  •  a. 

iffliction  (a-flik'shon),  n.    [<  ME.  afflicciovn, 

-tfon,  <  OF".  aJUctiott,  <  L.  afflictu>(n-),  ^<^" 

lute' of  Ving'al^'ed a  state^of ''paini  dis- 
trrss,  or  grief. 

To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  nflietwH. 

J  as.  L  27. 

He  kindly  tooke  as  all  by  the  hand,  ami  made  slgnra 
that  be  should  we  us  no  more,  which  made  us  take  <*r 
ksTeuf  Mm  with  extrvame  rclurtancy  and  aJKinion  for 
the  accident.  Evelyn,  Mary,  March  23,  1M6. 

3.  A  cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
as  aicknesa,  loss,  caUunity,  adversity,  persecu- 
tion, etc. 

Man;  are  the  ajlirtwru  of  the  righteous.   Pi.  xxxir.  19. 

•  tyn.  1  ^trtion,  Grie/,  Sorrow,  SodneM,  Dutrtu,  Hit- 
rrv  rrreUhedHete.  pallL  .fjltiefion  Is  acute,  continued 
suite  ring  caused  by  loss  or  lis  consequences.  That  is  an 
sjsVtum  which  Is  asevere  deprivation  or  loss,  as  of  health, 

ffohOscnlttcs,  friends,  or •the  pro|ierty  necessary  tomie.  aJBtieatly  (aflft-ent-li),  af/r. 
rapport;  not  temporar)-  uJlmenU.  nor  losses  easily  borne  ~^„„       *  :,,  _,„.,  .  „K„, 

ce  Kpalr».L   UriTl  is  mental  suffering  to>.  violent  to  be    manner  ,  in  abu  

long  continued,  and  therefore  subsiding  Into  eo/rvir  or  afflueHtH6S8  fill 


wtfnf,  iajforccr,  aforcer,  strengthen:  see  afforce 
and-m#nf.]  1.  A  reinforcement :  a  strengthen- 
ing, especially  of  a  jury  or  deliberative  body. 
See  extract. 

At  It  became  dlfncult  b>  find  Juries  personally  Infornied 
as  to  the  points  at  Issue,  the  jurors  .  .  .  summoned  were 
allowed  first  to  add  to  their  numlicr  persons  who  posaewed 
the  reuulsite  kno»  ledge,  under  the  title  of  ajurcement. 
After  tills  proceeding  had  been  some  time  tn  use.  the  af- 
forcuig  Jurors  were  sev«rsted  from  the  uninformed  Jurors, 
tit  Bronte,  Shirley,  xlli.  and  relieved  them  altogether  "Jj™^ ^.""'j'j'ut  , 
8yn.  Afflicting,  grievous,  calamitous,  disastrous,  oppres-    """^  -  „  #„_;«„„,;„„  '  n^J»„ 

 nlxaiipr,  trying.  2.  A  fortress ;  a  fortification.  Jiatley. 

(a-fltk'tiv-H).  adr.    In  an  afflictive  afford  (a-ford').  r.  t.    [Spelled  aff-  as  if  of  L. 

origin,  tut  prop,  with  one /;  earlr  mod.  E.  af- 
ford, affoard,  affoord,  afnord,  <  ME.  aforlhen, 
ifortheti,  irortheu,  earlier  \forthien,  grforthian, 
<  A3,  qcforthiai),  further,  advance,  promote, 
accomplish,  perform,  <  gc-  +  forlhian,  furtheT, 
advance,  promote,  perform,  (forth,  forth,  for- 
ward: see  n-0,  ge-,  and  forth;  cf.  further,  c] 
If.  To  promote:  further;  forward;  carry  out; 
accomplish;  achieve;  manage. 

And  bere  and  there  aa  thai  my  lilille  wit 
Afortke  may,  eek  think  I  translate  hit 

OrefrM.    (ffolliwWi  ) 

9.  To  give,  yield,  produce,  or  confer  upon; 
yield,  furnish,  supply,  n*  an  effect  or  a  result, 
as  of  growth,  effort,  or  operation :  as,  the  earth 
afforth  grain  ;  trade  afford*  profit ;  religion  n/- 
fortis  consolation  to  the  afflicted;  the  tn 
tion  n^To-roVr.  him  a  good  profit ;  to  afford  c 
agreeable  sensation. 

What  could  be  leas  than  to  a  ford  him  praise  J 

JTiftoN,  1'.  L,  Ir.  46. 


manner ;  in  a  manner  that  is  painful  and  trying, 
affluence  (af'lo-ens),  n.  [=F.  affluence,  <  L. 
affluentia,  adfiuentia,  abundance.  <  affl«en(t-)a, 
adfluen(t-)»,  ppr.,  abundant :  see  affluent.]  1 .  A 
flowing  to ;  a  concourse ;  afflux. 

There  had  been  great  afiuenet  of  company. 

Corlyli,  Frederick  the  Ureal,  III.  vUL  87. 

2.  Figuratively,  an  abundant  supply,  as  of 
thought*,  words,  etc. ;  a  profusion,  as  of  riches; 
hence,  abundance  of  material  goods ;  wealth. 

Few  scholars  have  manifested  so  much  Independence 
and  ajtuenot  of  thought,  in  connection  with  so  rich  and 
vaneu  an  umountof  knowledge. 

Whipple,  Esa  and  Kvv.,  L  17. 

Many  old  and  honourable  families  disappeared,  .  .  . 
and  many  new  men  rose  rapidly  to  afluencr. 

Xocautaji.  Hist.  Kng.,  1. 

-gyn.  J.  Wealth,  RUhee,  etc.  (see  ooitf^i«);  exuberance, 
proriulon,  overflow ;  fortune,  prosperity,  ample  means. 
.See  list  under  itbuiu/aitre. 

affluency  (af '16-eu-si),  «.  An  abundant  flow  or 
supply;  affluence.  [Rare.] 

There  may  be  certain  channel!  running  from  the  head 

— oman's  tongue!, 
erpetual  ajtueney  of  anunal 

Addieon,  Spectator,  No.  247. 

(af'lo-ent),  a.  and  n.  K  ME.  affluent, 
fflucnt,  "mod.  F.  affluent,  <  L.  affluen{t-)t, 
adfluen(t-)s, '  abundant,  rich,  ppr.  of  afflucrr, 
a<{tlucre,  flow  to.  abound  in,  <  ad,  to,  +  _fJi«-rc, 
flow:  see  fluent.)  I.  a.  If.  Flowing  to:  as, 
"affluent  blood."  Uarvcy,  Consumption.— 2. 
Abundant;  copious,  abounding  in  anything, 
as  attributes,  attainments,  or  possessions; 
hence,  specifically,  abounding  in  means ;  rich : 
as,  a  man  of  affluent  intellect ;  an  affluent  man 
or  community;  otBii«!<  circumstances. 

Hts  Imagination  la  most  affumt  when  It  Is  pervaded  by 
a  calm,  yet  Intense  and  lofty  spirit  of  meditation. 

WkippU,  Fjs.  and  Kev.,  I.  !M>. 

II.  ».  A  tributary  stream ;  a  stream  or  river 
flowing  into  another,  or  into  a  lake,  bay,  etc. 
He  cast  anchor  in  a  very  great  bav.  with  many  ajtuentt. 

Rancrnfl,  Hl«.  1  .  S,,  J.  10&. 

As  the  Thames  rolls  along,  It  rewires  a  number  of  these 
feeders,  or  afiuenU,  which  empty  themselves  Into  tbe 
river.  Hu*trV,  I'bysi.*.,  p.  1. 

In  an  affluent 
bundauee ;  abundantly. 

5-ent-ne9),  «.    Tlte  state  of 


standing  out  In  stroi 
by  Hie  suUe  background  was  a  waxen  tini 


.1  K 
ind 

Hiirniain 

Tlw  delight  which  a  work  of  art 
from  our  recognlring  in  it  tbe  mil 
again  in 


relief  from  the  contrast  afortUd 
age, 

Ingoldsby  Legends.  I.  145. 


mIwi;  It  la  always  in  view  of  something  recently  past,    (icing  affluent ;  great  plenty 
t^^V^^juff^^ZSS*  afflUI  (af'luks),  ».    r=F.  afflus,  <h.m  if  'af 
VroVrand  may  be  In  view    ftHXUS,  U.  (cf .  Jtus,  <  ^fitriM.  11 


Wf«, 

cv  permanent 


though  more 
.111 

past,  present,  or  future;  it  may  be  active  pcnl- 


as,  a  lifelong  eorroirX  and  may 

otth 

lence  for  wrong-doing,  as  sorrow  tar  sin,  or  It  may  be 
wkofly  sympathetic  Sudne-M  la  a  feeling  of  dejection  or 
taability  to  be  cheerful,  the  cause  being  not  always  a 
flutter  of  consciousness :  It  la  primarily  persona],  and  Is 
ut  tattoos  degrees  of  depth  and  permanence.  IMre—  Is 
sitrane  adversity,  and.  subjectively,  the  corresponding 
stste  of  mind ;  It  is  the  agitation  appropriate  to  circum- 
stances well-nigh  desperate.  H  may  be  wholly  syinpa- 
lhetlc.  ss  the  dutreas  caused  by  calamity  to  another,  and 
H  may  Imply  a  struggle.  The  first  Ave  words  may  l»e 
freely  use*]  f.ir  either  cause  or  effect;  misery  and  vretrhed- 
oru  denote  generslly  only  the  elf  eet,  thai  is,  Uie  state  of 
ferhiig.  Jfuery  Is  great  and  unremitting  pain  of  body  or 
mind,  anliappineas  that  crushes  the  spirit-  WreteJudw— 
a>  s'eoetimes  almost  Identical  with  misery,  and  Kimetlmea 
(ors  beyond  It,  even  U>  ahjeclnesa.   See  oafamiTy. 

Die  (arosce  of  aftietUm  refines  us  tn-Tti  earthly  drossl- 
ssss,  and  softens  us  for  the  Impression  of  Ood  s  own 

Route. 

the  violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive 
%  of  necessity  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly  de- 
of  hex  ordinary  functions. 

t'vrten,  tr.  of  Montaigne  (Sd  tjd\  IL 


.)  <  offluere  pp. 
uc itf.]  The  net  of  flow- 
to;  an  accession  :  as, 


ens  that  to  a  snot  where  two 
then  Is  an  n.rfuj  ..1  the  pro. 
B.  Varirrntrr,  Mirnw.,  I 


affluxut,  flow  to :  see  a 
ing  to ;  a  flow  or  flowi  _ 
au  afflux  of  blood  to  the 

N"ot  unfrccjueiitly  It 
or  more  IllanienU  luvc 
Uiplasiulc  snbrtance. 

affluxion  (a-fluk'shon),  it.  [<  L.  as  if  'afflux- 
io{  h-  )  (of.  fluxion), '  <  affluere.  flow  to  :  see  af- 
fluent.) A  flowing  to  or  toward;  an  afflux  or 
accession.  Sir  T.  llrovne. 

affodillt  (af'6-dil),  n.  Obsolete  form  of  daffodil. 

afforage  laf'or-aj),  «.  [<  OF.  atibrage,  affeurage, 
<  ajTortr,  offerer,  affcurer.  afrurrr,  assp^B,  value, 
affeer:  see  afferr.]  Formerly,  in  France,  a 
duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  district  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  wine  or  liquors  within  his  seigniory. 

afforCOt  (a-fors'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  aforeen,  afor- 
st-n,  <  OF.  aforcer,  <  ML.  "affurtiare,  afforeiare. 
strengthen."  fortify  (cf.  afforcemeni) ;  mixed 
with  OF.  efforcer,  etforcer,  <  ML.  exfortuire, 


3.  To  manage,  bo  able,  or  have  the  means  (with 
an  infinitive  clause);  bo  able  to  give  or  bear, 
spare,  or  meet  the  expense  of  (with  an  object- 
noun) :  always,  from  the  implication  of  ability, 
with  nay  or  erm :  as,  we  can  ofTortl  to  sell 
cheap;  he  might  afford  to  gratify  us;  you  can 
well  afford  the  expense, 
only  this  commendation  I  can  a/ord  her. 

Shat.,  Much  Ado,  L  I. 

Thou  shall  lie  cl.ee  hid  with  nature,  and  canst  not  be 
afforded  to  the  Capitol  or  the  F-xrhange. 

Jimcravn,  The  coet. 

A  man  Is  rich  In  proportion  to  tl»e  numlicr  of  tilings 
which  he  can  afunl  to  let  alone.  Thoreau,  M  aiden,  p. 
-8yn.  3.  To  supply,  furnish,  bestow,  communicate,  give, 
Imjiiul 

affordable  (a-for'da-bl),  a.  [<  afford  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  affortled,  Bpared,  yielded,  or 
borne. 

affordmentt  (n-ford'ment),  n.     [<  afTortl  + 
-iNfiif.]    A  donation ;  o  graut,  [Rare.] 
Your  forward  helps  nnd  nford wienf*. 

H,  Lord,  Ded.  of  Seel  of  the  Banians,  16S0. 

afforest  (a-for'est),  r.  t.  [<  ML.  afforentare, 
convert  into  a  forest,  <  L.  adjto,  +  }>\L.  forcsta, 
a  forest :  Bee  /«rf.«f.]  To  convert,  as  Wre  or 
cultivated  laud,  into  forest,  as  was  done  by 
the  first  Norman  kings  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  themselves  with  hunting- 


._  (a-for-es-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  af- 
fiiretita  fio(ii-),  <  afforestare :  see  afforest.)  The 
act  of  turning  ground  into  forest  or  woodland, 
or  subjecting  it  to  forest  law ;  the  territory  af- 
forested. 

Richard  1-  and  Henry  II.  .  .  .  liad  made  new  nforata- 
ho**  anil  much  extended  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws. 

Sir  -V.  Hale,  Hist  Com.  Law  ot  Eng. 

afforestment  (a-for'e«t-ment).  n.  [<  afforest 
+  -ment.]  The  act  of  converting,  as  arable 
land,  into  a  forest ;  afforestation. 

Land  once  afforested  become  subject  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  formalities  required  to 
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affonn 

afformt  (a-fflnn'),  r.  I.  [<  OF.  former,  <  a-  (L. 
ad,  to)  +  former,  form.]  To  form;  model; 
cause  Co  conform, 
afformative  |a-f6r'ma-tiv),  n.  [<  af-  (L.  ad, 
to)  +  /ormatire.]  In  philol.,  an  affix ;  a  forma- 
tive addition  to  a  word  or  stem. 
affranchise  (a-fran'chis  or  -chiz),  r.  I. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  affranchised,  ppr.  affraneki*ing.  [<  late 
ME.  affranchyse,  afranehite,  <  OF.  afra whist-, 
F.  affranehun-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  OF. 
afranehir,  F.  affranchir,  make  free,  <  a  (I,,  ad), 
to,  +  frane,  free:  see /ra»i and /raneAiw.]  To 
make  free ;  enfranchise. 

J;  (a-fran'ehli-merit),  m.    [<  F. 
Mf.]    Theaet  of  setting  free,  or  of 
from  a  atate  of  dependence,  servi- 
tude, or  obligation ;  enfranchisement. 

It  b  deliverance  (mm  all  evil.  It  Is  supreme  afranehite. 
isenf.  J,  F.  Clarkr,  Ten  Oral  Religions,  Iv.  7. 


1D2 


fnemls ; 


affriendedt,  alfrwidedt/vfren'ded),  a.  r^oy- 

Spnier,  V.  (J.,  IV.  IU.  SO. 

affright  (a-frlf),  *.  t.  [Spelled  off-,  as  if  of  L. 
origin,  but  prop,  with  one  /;  <  ME.  afrighten, 


(L.  «d)  + friend,  tormnlj  speUed/re»W.] 

thai  cniell  war  so  ended, 
10  faithfully  af  Tended. 


affrapt  (a-frap' ),  r.  f.  and  i.  (= 

'■  (L. 


to)  +  frappare  =  F.  f rapper,  strike, 
origin:  neefrap.]  To « 


It.  a  frappare,  < 
tp/HT,  strike, 
strike ;  come 


afriflen  (pp.  a/right,  afrijt),  <  AS.  d/yr»f«n, 
terrify,  <  d-  +  fyrhtan,  terrify,  <  forht,  fearful: 
see  i-1  ami  /right.  Not  connected  with  a/raid 
or  a/Van/.]  To  Impress  with  sudden  fear; 
frighten ;  terrify  or  alarm.  [Archaic] 

Thrice  <Uil  her  trembling  feel  for  flight  prepare, 
And  tlirl«  afripnled  di.l  her  flight  foriiear. 

CrjK/en.  Ovid  i  Art  of  lore,  L  680. 
Vat  to  af  right  your  tender  soul  with  horror. 
Wc  may  descend  to  tales  of  peace  and  lute. 

>unf,  Lady  .  Trial,  a  1. 

•  ByTL.  To  »r»rt,  alarm,  < 
■LarUc,  ihock,  overmwe, 

affrightt.  Fast  participle  of  affright. 
affright  (a-frit'),  «.    1.  Sudden  or  great  fear; 
terror;  fright. 


They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  afrap. 

. »,  n. 


We  have  heard  of  these  midnight  scene*  of  desolation, 
.  .  .  tile  ominous  din  of  tho  alarm-bell,  striking  with  af- 
fright  on  the  broken  visions  of  the  sleepers. 

Ermtt,  Orations,  I.  116. 

Sf.  The  cause  of  terror ;  a  frightful  object. 
The  gods  upbraid  oar  suff  rings  .  .  . 
By  sending  these  afrighu.    B.  Jonton,  rattline. 


Seiner,  Y.  q.,  n.  i.  SO. 
affray  (a-fri'),  r.  t.  [<  MK.  affrayer,  afrayen, 
affraien",  a/raien  (pp.  af  rayed,  a/rayed,  affraied, 
afraied,  >  E.  afraid,  q.  v.),  terrify,  frighten.  < 
OF.  afrayer,  affrayer,  affraier,  usually  with 
initial  e,  effrayer  (  >  mod.  F.  effrayer),  effraer, 
effreer,  effroicr,  efferer,  e*frayer,  etfraier,  exfrccr, 
ufroier,  ezfroier,  etc.,  earlier  exfreder  —  Pr.  e»- 
/redar,  terrify,  frighten,  disturb,  disquiet  (the 
OF.  forms  in  aff-,  aud  the  prevailing  sense  of 
'  terrify '  rather  than  '  disturb, '  may  be  due  to 

frtghtful),  prob.  C&L.  'exfridarc,  disturb,  disl  JJWl agents, "Bp.  Hall,  berroons.  xxxm. 
quiet,  <  L.  fjr,  out  of.  +  ML.  fridut,  fridum, 
<OHG.  fridu,  frido  (MHO.  trWc,  O.  friede), 
peace,  =  AS.  frilhu,  peace :  Bee/W<Al.   To  af- 


.'(a-fr!'t*4-ll),arfr.  In  an 
manner ;  with  fright, 
affright*)!!  (a-fri'tn),  r.  f.    [<  affright  +  -e»i,  af- 
ter frighten?]    To  terrify;  frighten, 
affrigh  ter  ( a-fri'ter),  n.   One  who  frightens, 


affy 

St.  Shame :  disgrace ;  anything  producing  a 
feeling  of  shame  or  disgrace. 

Antonins  .  .  .  was  defeased,  upon  the  sense  of  which 
afnMt  he  died  of  grief,  Artmthnot,  Anc.  Colna 

-  Syil,  3.  A  front.  Intuit,  /iw/i^m/y,  Otttrafft,  prorata- 
tlun,  impertinence,  offense,  nufenem.  These  words  rx- 
Iteees  dbrespect  shown  ill  a  way  that  is,  or  is  im-snt  to  I* 
galling.  All  afrimt  is  generally  o|k-ii  and  In  ttte  face,  An 
uijuff  Is  stronger,  perhaps  accoin|iaiile<l  by  mure  Insnlrnce 
of  msnnrr;  It  Is  a  deciter  disgrace  aud  a  gri-ater  injury  t.i 
the  feelings  of  its  object.  An  ti\,ly>mlt  t»,  »|N .  IU.-.M1, 
treatment  tliat  Is  unworthy  —  an  aifront.  Insult.  Iiijur>',  ur 
outrage  from  which  one's  rondltlnn  or  character  sIkiuIJ 
hare  saved  (Wie ;  as,  ZenolMa  was  subjects!  to  the  injIi^ 
nifu  of  being  led  In  chains  at  Anrvllsu's  triumph.  An 
ouxra/ff,  primarily  involving  the  Idea  of  violence  to  the 
person.  Is  a  wanton  transgression  of  law  or  propriety  in 
any  way,  the  perpetration  of  that  which  is  sluuuefully 
contrary'  to  tlie  dictate*  of  humanity  or  even  decency: 
toward  a  person  it  is  a  combination  of  Insult  with  Indig- 
nity ;  lieneo  it  often  stands  for  extreme  abualvcuess  of 
language.  It  has  fn 
such  expressions  as, 
lo  all  decency. 

To  call  Ood  to  witness  truth,  or  a  He  perhaps;  ur  to 
sp|«'Sl  to  him  on  every  trivial  orcaslon.  fn  common  dk- 
...  is  one  of  the  highest  indigut'fies  and  afrvnu 
a  be  olfernl  lilm.  Ji*y. 
I  will  avenge  this  intuit,  noble  Queen. 
Done  in  your  maiden's  person  to  yourself. 

rrniuywn,  Oeralnt. 
The  enmity  and  discord,  wlilcti  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrugt  of  your  duke 
To  mrrcliants.  Shot.,  C.  of  E.,  L  1. 

affront*  (a-fr6n-ta')L 
see  affront,  r.] 

front  to  front :  said  of  two  figures. 

tittnsr  animal  and 


j,  [F.,  pp.  of  affronter: 
1.  In  arf,  facing  each  other; 


fn 


of 


affrightfol  (a-frit'ful),  a. 


ill. 


utal  and  early  llreek    r*.  g 
i  Assyrian  and  Mlttite  JfOfh % 
d  lions  of  Mycen*,  ami  //£ 
nple  epistyle  of  Aseoa  * 
her. ,  applied  to  an-  » 


affrightment  (a-frit'meiit),  fi.  [<  affright  + 
•nnt.]    If.  Ttie  act  of  frighteniug. 


Taa  Usas 

nfunt.  Af- 


yroiy,then?i8to'breakthepeace.']  To" 
terrify;  give  a  shock  to ;  arouse; 

Smale  foulea  a  grete  hepe 
Tliat  had  ^rasyd  me  out  of  my  slepe. 

CAoueer,  Death  of  lllanche,  L  KM. 
The  kettle-drum  and  far  heard  clarionet 
Afray  his  ears.        A'enfs,  Eve  of  Su  Agnes,  xxlx. 

affray  (a-fra'),  «.  [<  ME.  affray,  a/ray,  terror, 
disturbance,  brawl,  <  OF.  affray,  affrai,  usually, 
with  initial  e,  effrri,  effroi,  effroy,  e*/rai,  er/rri, 
ts/r»i  (F.  effroi)  =  Pr.  e»frei;  from  the  verb: 
see  affray,  r. ;  see  also  /ray\  a  short  form  of 
affray.]  If.  Fear;  terror. 
Some  maner  Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tsjs,  1.  loaf). 

Full  of  ghastly  fright,  ami  cold  g/rsy. 

Spent* ,  t.  Q.,  L  I1L  12. 

3f.  Disturbance  involving  terror. 

Alto  laste  he  made  a  foul  a  fray. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  ML 

8.  A  public  fight ;  a  noisy  quarrel;  a  brawl;  a 
tumult ;  disturbance.  Speelllrally,  In  (air,  the  fight- 
ing of  two  or  more  persons  In  a  public  place  lo  the  terror  of 
others.  It  usually  implies  a  casual  meeting,  not  by  previous 
agreement  to  light.  |A  private  quarrel  is  not  In  a  legal 
sense  an  affray. ]-8jrB_5.  Itrml,  S^ufie,  etc.  Sec  uuarrrl,  n_ 
affrayer  (a-fr*'<r),  n.  One  who  raises  or  is 
engaged  in  affrays  or  riots ;  a  disturber  of  the 
[Bare.] 


Since  your  afriyhtment  could  not  make  her  open  (Iter 
purse)  unto  yon,  'you  thought  to  make  her  lunocency 
for  It.  R.  Brome.  Northern  Lass. 


.Country  Justice  (ltuox 
affraymentt  (a-fra'ment),  h.  [<  OF.  affraiement, 
affraiment  PMLd/rarmrufsiWi),  <  affraier:  see 
affray,  p.]   Same  as  affray. 
affreight  (a-fraf),  r.  t.   [<  F.affrtter,  <  a-  +/re- 
ter,  freight,  charter :  see  freight.]  To  hire,  as  a 
ship,  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or  freight. 
Craig.  [Hare.] 
affreighter  (a-fra 'ter),  ».    The  person  who 
hires  or  charters  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to  con- 
vey goods.  Craig. 
affreightment  (s-frat'ment),  n.    [<  affreight  + 
-mrnf,  after  F.  affrHemrnt.]    1.  The  act  o"f  hir- 
ing a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods.— 3. 
The  freight  carried  by  a  ship, 
affrendedt,  a.    Hee  affriended. 
affrett  (a-fret'l,  h.    [<  It.  affrettare,  hasten, 
hurrv  (of.  affretto,  hurried,  ajfiettamento,  haste, 
precipitation,  frttta,  ha»te,  hurrj'),  <  fret  tare, 
sweep,  prop.  rub.  <  L.L.  "frictare,  <  L.  J'rietu/i, 
pp.  of  trie  are,  rub  :  see  '/ret*,  v.]    A  furious 
onset  or  attack. 


-t  of  their  fierce  afrrt 
They  rudely  drove  to  ground  Ixilh  man  and  horse. 

.Syienser.  V.  Q„  III.  Ix.  IS 

affrictiont  (a-frik'shon),  «.  r<  K.  as  if  'affric- 
fi«(ii- ■■;  of.  (ip'riryjfioin-),  <  affrieare,  rub  on  or 
against.  <  a.t.  t».  +  frieare,  rub,  )  E.  frietivn.] 
The  act  of  rubbing :  friction.  Boyle. 


S.  The  state  of  being  frightened ;  fright. 
With  aa  much  afrightmrnt  as  If  an  enemy  were  near. 

Jet.  TauUir,  Sermuns,  II.  111. 
"With  much  terror  and  a/right  went  they  tunwl  the  ship 
aKiut,  expecting  every  iminsent  to  be  aashcsl  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks. 

ft.  Juhnton,  Wonderworking  Providence  (1054). 

affront  (e-frunt'),  t'.  t.  [<  ME.  afronten,  afrnnn- 
ten,  <  OF.  affronter,  a/runter,  later  and  mod.  F. 
affronter  a  Pr.  8p.  afrontar  =  Pg.  affrontar  = 
It.  affrontare,  confront,  oppose  face  to  face,  at- 
tack, <  ML.  affrontare,  adfrtmtare,  border  on,  as 
land,  confront,  attack,  <  L.  ad  frontem,  to  the 
face,  in  front  :  ad,  to;  frontem,  acc.  of  frotu, 
forehead,  front ;  cf.  L.  a  frnnte,  before,  in  front : 
a  tor  ab,  from;  frontr,  abl.  of  front,  forehead, 
front.  Cf.  afront,  prep.  phr.  as  adr.]  1.  To 
meet  or  encounter  face  to  face ;  confront ; 
front ;  face. 

That  he,  as 't  were  by  accident,  may  here 

A  front  Ophelia.  SKaJt..  Hamlet,  ui.  1. 

Earnestly  for  her  lie  raised 
His  voice  in  council,  and  af  ranted  death 
In  battle-Held.  Bryant,  Knight's  Epitaph. 

2.  To  offend  by  an  open  manifestation  of  dis- 
respect ;  put  a  slight  upon  ;  offend  by  effront- 
ery or  insolence:  as,  to  affront  one  by 
ing  his  word ;  an  affronting  speech. 

Only  our  foe. 

Tempting,  afrvnte  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  Integrity.  Jfitton,  P.  L,  Ix.  JSS. 

let  me  tell  you.  Mr.  Dangle,  'tis  damn  d  afrvntinp  In 
you  to  suppnas  that  I  am  hurt,  when  I  tell  vuu  I  am  not. 

SaeridOFi,  The  CrIUc,  L  1. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance ;  make  ashamed 
or  confused  ;  give  a  shock  to. 

Without  afrontina  their  modesty. 

Cure.  IHm.  Christianity,  II.  S3.   (.V.  f.  l>.) 

affront  (a-frunf),  n.  [=F.  afront  =  It.  af- 
fronto;  from  thex-erb.J  It.  The  act  of  oppos- 
ing face  to  face ;  open  defiance  ;  encounter. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  Ingots  :  and,  to-morrow,  give 
lords  th'  afront.  B.  .laruon,  Alchemist,  IL  2. 

I  walk'd  about,  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  afront. 

Milton,  S,  A.,  1.  531. 

2.  A  personally  offensive  act  or  word;  an  in- 
tentional or  Kiipereilioiis  slight ;  an  open  mani- 
festo! iou  of  disrespect  or  contumely ;  an  insult 
to  the  face. 

Oft  have  thev  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  Isw,  with  foul  afnmu. 

.Wirt.-i.  V.  B..  111.  1«1. 


Men  of  my  condition  may  be  as  incapable  of  afr\,ntt,  as 
of  their  reparations- 

S,r  T.  Browne. 


.of 

An  u/rwxt  to  our 


Kellglo  Medi.  I.  1-r.  f 
Xo.  Mi 


t  mi 

other  figures  In 
art,  as,  for  examt 
sculptures,  the  so- 
the  sphinxes  of  th 

2.  Specifically,  in  her.,  applied  I 
imals  represented  (a)  front  to  front, 
or  aspect  ant:  opposed  to  ador»ed;  Jj£JJ£""- 
(6)  facing  the  spectator  directly,  as 
the  lion  in  the  royal  crest  of  Scotland,  not  with 
merely  the  head  turned  outward.  See  gardant 
and  cut  under  crcsf. 

Equivalent  forms  are  afrontie  (feminine) 
and  confront*'. 

Tfitei  s\ffront*ea,  "r  affront*  ns&ds,  In  derorarire  art, 
lirunie  heads  In  relief  shown  facing  each  other,  as  often  in 
cameos,  etc.,  but  rarely  on  coins. 

affrontedly  (a-frun'ted-11),  adr.   In  a  manner 

to  affront ;  with  effrontery.  Baton. 
affrontee  (a-frun-te"),  it."  [<  offroaf  +  -«».] 

One  who  receives  an  affront.    A.  £.  D. 
affronter  (a-frun'ter),  «.    1.  One  who  affronts 

or  insults  another  openly  and  of  set  purpose. — 

9t.  A  deceiver  or  pretender. 

Must  I.  because  you  say  so, 
that  this  must  miserable  king  Is 
afronlrrl 

Maetinger,  Believe  as  you  List,  11L  8. 

affrontingly  (a-frun'ting-li),  adr.    In  an  af- 
fronting manner, 
affrontive  (a-frun'tiv),  a.     [<  affront  +  -ire.] 
Hiving  offense ;  tending  to  offend;  abusive. 
How  much  more  afrontirr  it  Is  to  despise  mercy. 

South,  SermoD  on  the  Restoration. 
Will  not  this  measure  he  regarded  as  afrontirt  to  the 
pride  .  .  .  of  portions  ot  the  people  of  America? 

R.  Choate.  Addresses,  p.  34s. 

affuse  (a-fuz'),  r.  t.    [<L.  affwmn,  pp.  of  o| 
(Jere,  adfundere,  pour  upon,  <  ad,  to,  +  fun 
pour:  see  /use1.]    To  pour.  [Rare.] 
I  first  a/used  water  upon  live  compressed  beanL 

6oitt-,  W  orks.  IV.  fiSS 

affualon(a-fu'7.hoti),  n.    [<  ML.  affiurH>(n-),  <  L. 
affundere,  pour  upon:  see  afftne.]    1.  The  act 
of  pouring  upon ;  the  act  of  pouring  water  or 
other  liquid,  as  upon  a  child  in  baptism. 
When  Hie  Jews  hapttred  their  children.  In  order  to  olr. 

It  seems  to  have  lieen  Indifferent  whether  it 
Immersion  or  afution, 
Wh/atlu,  III.  of  Hook  of  Com.  Prayer,  p.  SS3. 

2.  In  med.,  tho  act  of  pouring  water  on  the 
body  as  a  curative  means,  as  from  a  vessel,  by 
a  shower-bath,  etc. 

When  I  travell  d  in  Italy,  and  the  Southern  parts  I  did 
sometimes  frequent  the  pnMlij  bathes.  .  .  .  but  seldonie 
without  iieril  of  my  life  till  1  us'd  this  frigid  af  ution,  or 
ratlier  profusion  of  cold  water  Iwforv  I  |«it  mi  niv  gar- 
ments. Kvelun,  To  Doctor  lk^de. 

.■".imeof  these  iremi'diesl  are  afution,  half-baths,  .  .  . 
fomentations,  injections,  wrapping  up  in  the  wet  sheet. 

Kne^c.  Brit,,  III.  43». 

affyt  (a-fi'),  r.  [<  ME.  affyen,  affrn,  a/yen,  <  OF. 
ntirr,  later  ami  mod.  F.  afirr,  <  JtL.  affidare, 
trust,  pledge,  make  oath.  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  ML. 
fidare,  trust,  <  L.  fidnn,  faithful,  <  Mn>.  faith  : 
see  faith,  Mthly.  Deri  v.  ajHante  and  affidavit, 
n.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  trust,  confide  (a  thing 
to  a  person  i ;  rctlexi  vcly.  to  confide  one's  self  .— 
2.  To  confide  in;  trust.— 3.  To  i 
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faith;  make  affidavit.- 
i*e ;  pledge  ;  betroth ; 

Wedded  lie  Ihoo  to  the 


4.  To  assure  by  prom- 

of  hell. 


IL  intrans.  To 

In  thy  uprlghtni 


Tot  .uuing  Ui  *f»  a  mighty  lord 
I'nlo  the  daughter  of »  worthless  king. 

A'Ao*.,  SHon.  Vt,t».  1. 

>;  bind;  join. 

rh  rather  seem  toti/gmeqnto  thatsrnod. 
£Jd.  Jfotmfayu,  Appeal  to  emu,  p.  t». 

t;  confide. 

I  Jo  «/y 
■s»  sad  iuu-urlty. 

Ska*.,  TIC  And.,  L  1. 

Afghan  ( af  '(ran),  n.  and  a.  [A  native  name,  de- 
rived by  Afghan  chroniclers  from  Afghdna,  a 
mythical  grandson  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel.]  I. 
*.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Afghanistan, 
a  mountainous  country  lying  northwest  of 
British  Iudia,  south  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  east 
of  Persia ;  distinctively,  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  dominant  race  of  Afghanistan,  speak- 
ing the  Afghan  language,  the  other  inhabitants 
generally  speaking  Persian. — 2.  The  language 
of  the  Afghans,  called  by  themselves  Ptuhtu  or 
Puthtu,  of  Aryan  affinity,  though  formerly  sup- 
posed bv  some  to  be  Semitic— 9.  [I.e.]  A  kind 
of  blanket  made  of  knitted  or  crocheted  wool, 
used  as  a  sofa-cover  or  as  a  carriage-robe. 

IL  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
or  its  people. 

afield  (a-feld'),  prep,  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
a  felde^o  felde,  o  feld,  <  AS.  on  felda  (dat.),  on 
feW (ace):  o«,  E.  aS,  on,  in ;  feld,  E.  field.)  1 . 
In  or  to  the  field  or  fields :  as,  "  we  drove  a  field," 
Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  27;  "  vEuean  is  afield,"  Shak., 
T.  and  C,  v.  3. 
What  keeps  Garth  so  lung  afiM  I  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

9.  Abroad ;  off  the  beateu  path ;  far  and  wide. 

Why  should  be  wander  «>W  st  the  age  of  nflyflvc! 

Without  travelling  farther  afieid  tar  Illustrations,  It  will 
solace  If  we  note  these  relatione  of  cause*  and  effecu  In 
early  Eurupean  limes.    H.  Spenctr,  Prto.  of  Soclol,,  |  375. 

afllet,  r.  I.    See  ajUe. 

afire  (a-fir' ),  prep.  par.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  ME.  afire, 
af*re7afur,  of  ere,  afure,  o  fure  (also  is  fire): 
a,  o,  E.  afl ;  fyre,  E.  fire.  J   On  fire. 
The  match  I*  left  afi  re.    PUteker,  Island  Princess,  It  1. 
ilia  heart  afir* 
With  foolish  hope. 

W.  Karri*,  Earthly  raradlee,  II.  131. 

aflAma  (it-flam'),  prep.  r>»r.  as  adr.  or  a.  f  <  a3, 
oa,  + fiame.1    On  fire;  in  or  into  flame ;  ablaze. 

The  eiploaioua,  once  begun,  were  continued  at  intervals 
Mi  Utt  mine  «a»  all  afnme  and  had  to  be  Hooded. 

Pap.  Sci  Mo.,  XX.  4». 

A  tom*  with  a  glory  beyond  that  of  amber  and  ame- 
thyst. Qeorff*  Eliot. 

aflat  (a-flaf),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<a3, 
on,  +^afi.]  On  a  level  with  the  ground;  flatly. 
Lay  all  his  branches  afiut  upuo  the  icruund. 

Bacon,  Nat.  HisL,  |  I*, 
aflatmt  (a-flaut'  or  a-flArit'JjBrcp.  phr.  as  a<ir. 
or  a.  on, +^tiuwf.]  Flaunting  or  flaunt- 

ingly;  with  showy  equipage  or  dress. 

His  hat  all  a  fount  and  befeaihercd  with  all  kinds  of 
coloured  plumea. 

Copley,  Wita,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (lull),  p.  ». 

aftjghtt,  r.  /.  [<  ME.  afiight,  pret.,  after  afiiqkt, 
p.  a :  see  afiight,  p.  a.,  and  afflict,  r.  The  ME. 
spelling  with  a*  mav  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
ME.  a/right, 


v.  1. 


torc- 
II.  S. 


spelling;  but  cf. 


ted,  and  words  of 
light.")    To  terrify; 


■set 


Cam  never  yet  .  .  .  to  roannea  sight 

M erveille  which  an  sore  altipat 

A  manncs  hcrtc  aa  it  tho'dedc  |then  did). 

Grower,  Copf.  AmanL,  L  JI27. 

p.  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  ajlit,  later  a^lwf,  <  L. 
pp.:  see  ajUicf,  p.  a.]   Afflicted;  dU- 


Her  herte  waa  ao  sore  afiioht 
That  she  no  wiste  what  tu  thlnke. 

trover.  Cool.  Amaat.,  II.  SOW. 

afllthtadt,  p.  a.    [<  afiight  +  -<>rf2.]   Same  as 

Jades  .  .  .  tooke  a  sueciall  pleasure  to  see  Ibem  *j 
o*>9kt«l.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  13SU. 

afloat  I  a-flot'),  prep.  phr.  as  adc.  or  a.  [<ME. 
afloV,  os  ftote,<fiM.  on  fiote (dat.),  »s  fiot  (ace. ) : 
oa,  E.  aS,  on,  in ;  fiot,  water  deep  enough  to 
allow  a  stupor  boat  to  float  (cf.  ttota,  a  ship); 
=  M.  d  fioti  (dat.),  d  fiot  (ace),  afloat.  The 
<  d'.  a  ^t«f,  afloat.  i«  of  whollv  different  origin. 
See^oofi,  n.  and  r.]  1.  Borne  on  the  wator; 
tn  »  floating  condition  :  as,  the  ship  is  afioat. 

It  was  Kit  wlthoiil  constant  exertion  Uiat  we  kept  aituat, 
osIIds  nut  the  scud  that  broke  over  na,  and  warding  nil  the 
»  with  U.st  hooks.         A"o»e,  Sec.  Orinn.  Kip..  II.  3M. 

of  ail  the  shipping  afioat  now  use  the 
,  IV.  S?J. 
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9.  Figuratively,  moving:  passing  from  place 
to  place ;  in  circulation :  as,  a  rumor  is  a^oaf. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  roach  gossip  there  Is  a/boat 
thai  the  minister  does  not  know. 

C.  D.  Wanur,  Kaoklog  studies,  p  111. 

3.  Unfixed ;  moving  without  guido  or  control : 
as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat. — 4.  In  a  state  of 
overflow;  flooded:  as,  the  main  deck  was 
afloat.—  6.  On  board  ship;  at  sea:  as,  cargo 
afloat  and  ashore. 

allow  (B-U6'),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  or  a.    [<  a* 

+ flow.  J    In  a  loose,  waving  state ;  flowing :  as, 

"with  gray  hair  aflotc,"  Whittier. 
afoam  (a-fotu').  prep.  phr.  as  adi*.  or  d.    [<  a» 

+  foam7]    In  a  state  of  foam;  foaming:  as,  the 

water  was  all  afoam. 

afoot  (a-fnf),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
a  fote~ on  fote,  earlier  with  pi.  a  foten,  <  AS. 
»u  fotum :  on,  E.  a*,  on ;  fotum,  dat  pi.  of  Jot, 
ILj'oot.]  1.  On  foot;  walking:  opposed  to  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage  or  other  convey- 
ance: as,  he  waa  mounted,  but  I  came  afoot.— 

2.  In  a  condition  to  walk  about,  aa  after  sick- 
ness. 

He  dUtlngnlshed  himself  as  a  slck-nune,  till  his  poor 
comrade  got  */oot  again.  Caitye. 

3.  Astir;  stirring;  about. 

When  thy  eager  hand. 
With  irame  nfwtt,  u.ii*!li.<in-<t  trie  hungry  pack. 

Whittier,  Southern  statesman. 

4.  In  progress ;  in  course  of  being  carried  out : 
as,  there  is  mischief  afoot. 

afore  (a-for'),  adr.,  prep.,  and  com;.  [<  ME  afore, 
aforn,  "afome,  afuren,  <  AS.  on-ftyrnn,  before,  < 
o»,  on,  '+  foran,  at  the  frout.  With  ME.  afore 
was  merged  early  ME.  atfore,  <  AS.  a-t-fornn,  < 
at,  at,  +  foran :  see  a-a,  a-1,  and  fore,  and  cf .  be- 
fore. Afore  is  nearly  obsolete  in  literary  use, 
though  still  cominoti  in  <>o11oh|.  and  dial,  sjieeeh ; 
cf.  osiol]  L  adr.  1.  Before  in  (.lace;  in  front: 
especially  in  nautical  phraseology. 

Will  you  go  on  «/»r»>  Shot., 

2.  Before  in  time ;  previously. 

If  he  have  never  drunk  wine  a/ore,  it  will 
move  hii  fit.  »*•  ' 

II.  prep.  1.  Before  in  time. 
It  your  diligence  tie  not  apeedy,  I  shall  tie  there  <i/or< 
you.  Ska*..  U*r,  I.  i. 

2.  Before  in  place;  s</wf.,  further  forward  or 
nearer  the  bows  than :  as.  afore  the  windlass.— 

3.  Before  in  position,  station,  or  rank. 

Iu  this  Trinity  none  Is  a/ore  or  after  other. 

Athanatiaa  Creed. 


Notwithstanding  all  the 


HX  eonj.  Before  that;  before;  rather  than. 

Kndareth  t  of  suitiT Jn 

And  such  a  pride.    B.  Jon*>»,  Magnetic*  Lady. 

aforegoing  (a-for'go'ing),  a.    [< afore  +  going.] 

Going  before ;  foregoing, 
aforehand  (a-for'haud),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  and 
a.    [ME.  aforehande,  also  ator  the  hond :  <  afore 
+  hand.  Ct.  beforehand.]  L  adr.  Beforehand ; 
in  advance ;  in  anticipation. 
She  is  come  afonkaml  to  anoint  my  body.  Mark  ilv.  s. 
II.  a.  Beforehand  in  condition:  forehanded: 
as,  he  is  aforehand  with  the  world. 
AJorehand  in  all  matters  of  power. 

JtooDii,  Wax  wiUi  Spoin. 

aforementioned  (a-for'men'shond),  a.  Men- 
tioned before ;  forementioned. 

aforenamed  (a-for'narad),  a.   Named  before. 

aforesaid  (a-for'm«d ),  a.  [ME.  aforteyd ,  <  afore 
+  mid.]  Said,  rectled,  or  mentioned  before, 
or  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  writing  or 
discourse :  common  in  legal  use. 

aforethought  (a-for'tliAt),  u.  and  ».  [<  afore 
+  thout/ht,  pp.)  I.  a.  Thought  of  beforehand; 
premeditated;  prejiense  :  used  in  law.  — Haiice 
aforethought.  *»  «•*'. 

tj.  s.  r<  afore  +  thought,  n.]  Premeditation ; 
forethought.  [Karo.] 

aforetime  (a-for'tlm),  adv.  [(.afore,  adr.,  + 
time.)    In  time  past :  in  a  former  time. 

For  whatsoever  things  were  written  a/m,ime  were  writ- 
ten for  oar  learning.  Hum.  vt.  I. 

afornt,  ndr.  and  prep.  Obsolete  form  of  afore. 
afornenst.  prep,  and  adr.    [ ME.,  also  njur'vai*. 

aforn  atrti».«,  <  nfore,  aforn,  before,  + 
..against :  see  afore,  aforn.  a  * 
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and  cf.  fornentt.)   I.  prep.  Over  against ;  op 


that  stent  afurjtnu  us. 

Ckaueer.  Trullua,  IL  118a 
TI.  adr.  Over  against. 

The  centuricn  that  stood  aforn  asen*. 

W^ty,  Mark  it.  30.   (.V,  R  P.) 

«  fortiori  (a  f6r-shi-6'ri).  [L.;  lit.,  from  a 
stronger  (sc.  cause):  a  for  ab,  from;  fortiori, 
abl.  of  fortior,  fortius,  compar.  of  for  tie,  strong : 
see/orf.]   For  a  still  stronger  reason ;  all  the 

more.  A  phrase  used  in,  and  sometimes  employed  as  the 
designation  of,  a  kind  of  argument,  which  concludes 
either  (o)  that  something  does  not  take  place,  because  the 
cause*  which  alone  could  bring  It  to  past  operate  ail)  mora 
strongly  In  another  case  without  producing  that  effect ;  or 
(«)  that  something  doe*  take  place,  because  cause*  mach 
weaker  than  those  which  operate  to  bring  It  about  are  ef- 
fective In  another  case.  An  argument  of  the  latter  kind 
b  lite  following  :  "  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  Detd, 
which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  Is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
lie  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith?"  Mat 
vL  30. 

As  he  (Shakapere]  has  avoided  obscurities  In  hit  sonnet*, 
he  would  do  so  a  fortiori  in  his  plays,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  inuuedtaui  effect  on  the  stage  and  of  future  apprecia- 
tion. LoireU,  Among  my  Books,  lit  ter.,  p.  166. 

afoul  (a-foul'),  prep,  phr,  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a* 
+  font.)  In  a  state  of  collision  or  entangle- 
ment: with  of:  as,  a  ship  with  its  shrouds 

afoul;  the  brig  ran  afoul  of  the  steamer  To 

fall  afoul  Of,  to  assail  violent!):  attack  vigorously  In 
any  way :  as.  lie  Jell  a/oul  of  him  tooth  and  nail,  or  with 
an  envenomed  pen. 
afraid  (a-frad'),  a.  [<  ME.  afraied,  etc.,  pp.  of 
ajraien,  etc.,  >  E.  affray,  frighten :  see  affray, 
'ui  afeard.)  Impressed 


4.  In  or  into  the  presence  of; 
gard  or  notice  of. 

Afar*  God,  I  speak  simply. 

B.  Jonaon,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  IL  a 
.    1 1  laid  a/ore  yon. 
J>.  yoneon/Eplccene,  1IL  ». 


r.    Not  connected  wi 
with  fear  or  apprehensic 


by  of  before  the  ooje 
not  an  infinitive :  as, 
am  afraid  to  go. 
Be  of  good  cheer  :  It  Is  I ;  he  not  afraid 


fearful:  followed 


>f  fear,  where  that  ia 
be  afraid  of  death ;  I 


MaL  lie.  rt. 


to  keep  myself  from  being  afraid. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon.  IIL  I. 
A  man  who's  not  afraid  to  say  his  say, 
Though  a  whole  town's  against  him. 

/xmjfcUoir,  John  Endlcott,  II.  S. 
•  SjlL  Afraid,  Frinhtened,  Terrified,  timid,  shy,  appre- 
hensive, troulded,  suspicious.  distrustfuL  Afraid  ex- 
preaaea  a  less  degree  of  fear  than  frightened  or  terrified, 
which  describe  outward  states.  In  cuUouulal  language,  I 
ani  afraid  la  i»ften  nearly  equivalent  to  1  suspect,  I  am 
Inclined  to  think,  or  the  like,  and  is  regularly  need  aa  a 
kind  of  polite  Introduction  to  a  correction,  objection,  etc., 
or  to  make  a  statement  sound  lens  positive :  as,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  wrung ;  1  am  afraid  that  argument  won't  bold. 
Ami  there  is  ev'n  a  hapidness 
That  make,  the  heart  afraid. 

llood.  Melancholy. 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him 
there,  fancying  that  lie  would  ...  be  frightened  into  a 
compliance.  C.  MiddUtm,  Life  of  Cicero,  III.  1l 

Airy  ghost*, 
That  work  no  mischief,  ferrt/y  in  mow 
Than  men  In  steel  with  Moody  purpose*. 

T.  R  ^Wrir*.  Set  of  Turquoise. 

Afrancesado  (Sp.  nron.  i-fran-tha-sa'do),  n. 
^Sp..  lit.  Frenchified,  pp.  of  ttfraneemtr,  rVench- 
lfy,  i  rf  (L.  ad),  to,  +  rYance"*,  <  ML.  Franeeiut*, 
French :  see  French.]  A  member  of  that  party 
in  Spain  which  during  the  war  of  independence 
(1808-14)  supported  the  French  government  of 
the  country. 

afreet  (a-fret'),  «.  Same  as  afrit. 
afrescat,  adr.    [Prop.  afrcHco,  <  It.  ajfreico,  a 
frexeo :  a,  <  L.  ad,  to ;  frearo,  fresh,  fresco :  see 
fresco.)    In  fresco,  jivrlyn. 
afresh  (a-freah'),  \irep.  phr.  as  adr,  [<  a*  (tor 
of,  na  in  mbcst)  4  frethT]   Anew;  again;  after 
Intermission. 
They  crucify  to  themselves  tlie  Son  of  God  afreth. 

Helv.  vi.  fl. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sltea  of  the  Roman  cities  were  in  aft«r 
times  occupied  afreth  as  Kngllsh  town*. 

K.  A.  Freeman,  Amer,  Led*.,  p.  ISO. 

Afric  (af'rie),  a.  and  n.  [<L.  Jfrieut;  see  fol- 
lowing.] Same  as  African :  as,  ''Afric  shore," 
mton,  P.  L.,  i.  5*5. 

Then  will  the  Afrie  indeed  have  changed  his  skin  and 
the  leopard  his  spots.  .V.  ^l  Her  ,  t-XXIII.  its. 

African  (af'ri-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  African**, 
<  Africa,  name  of  the  country,  prop.  fern,  of 
AfriruH,  n  <  Afer,  an  African,  a  word  of  Pheni- 
claii  (Carlbngiiiian  (origin.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  Africa:  either  (rt)  to  the  continent  of 
that  name,  or  (It)  to  the  region  about  Carthage, 
the  ancient  Koman  province  of  Africa. — 2.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Muck  race  of  Africa;  char- 
acteristic of  or  peculiar  to  negroes:  as,  African 
features;  .f/nVviitclieerf  illness.  African  almond, 
cube  be,  goose,  etc.     >.-.•  the  nouns. 

TJ.  n.    1.  A  native  of  the  continent,  or  in 
ancient  times  of  the  province,  of  Africa.— 2. 
-  of  the  black  Africau  race;  a 
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Africander 

Africander  (afri-kan-der),  n.  [<  African  + 
-d-er.]  A  native  of  Cape  Colony  or  the  neigh- 
boring regions  of  Africa  born  of  white  parents; 
a  descendant  of  European  settlers  in  southern 
Africa. 

Tho  young  Africander  picks  tin  hi*  Utfiguage  from  the 
Dutch,  and  the  dctundinU  at  Malay  slave*  and 
lenmu. 

R.  X.  Ctut,  Mail.  Lang,  of  Africa,  p.  44. 
(af  ri-kan-izm),  n.  [<  African  + 
I.  An  African  provincialism a  pecu- 
liarity of  Latin  diction  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  African  father*  of  the  church. 

He  that  cannot  understand  the  toiler,  plain.  audunaf- 
fectec  atyle  <if  the  Scripture*,  will  oe  ten  IIiihw  more  piu- 
xled  with  the  knotty  Afrvanitin*.  th.'  pauii>cred  metaphor*, 
the  Intricate  and  Invulved  sentence*  of  the  fatherv 

Milton,  Reformation  In  Eng.,  L 

2.  A  mode  or  peculiarity  of  speech  of  the  Af- 
rican race  in  America 

He  dropped  UV  West  Indian  aoftiK-aa  that  had  crept  into 
his  pr.rt.ui.clat*...!,  and  th-  hit  black  r,ur«. 

0,  W.  diiWf,  (*r*w>.e*  ol  l>>uUl4iiii,  p.  iijo. 

Africanization  <afM-kan-i-z*Vshou),  «.'  Tho 
act  of  making  African  in  character,  or  of  pla- 
cing under  negro  domination. 

AfricailiX6  (af  ri-kan-ir.),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp. 
Africanized,  ppr.  Africanizing.  [<  African  + 
-tic]  1.  Togivean  African  character  to.— 2. 
To  place  under  negro  domination. 

But  the  white*  have  race  Instincts,  and  when  the  A/ri- 
eauiriny  and  ruin  of  the  Smith  becomes  a  clearly  aeen 
danger,  tbey  will  be  a  unit,  the  country  over,  fur  the  rem- 
edy. .V.  A.  Aer  ,  CXXXIX.  4:3. 

afrit,  afrit*  (af-rit',  af-rit'),  «•  [<Ar.  '(frit,  a 
demon.]  in  Arabian  run/A.,  n  powerful  evil  de- 
mon or  monster.    Also  'written  afreet. 

Be  lie  genie  or  afritr.  caliph  vt  merchant  of  Bastora, 
Into  whose  hand*  we  liad  fallen,  we  resolved  ki  let  the 
adventure  take  ita  course. 

B.  Taylor,  Lamb  of  the  Saracen,  p.  l'.'T. 
We  llrat  iwhold  tike  feet, 
Then  the  huge,  grasping  hand*:  at  last  the  frowu 
Oil  what  sbotlldiie  the  face  of  thl»  A/rrtl. 

It.  II.  StuMatd,  tlile*t*  of  the  State. 

Afri- 


Afrogasan  (af-r. 


>-je 


[<  L.  Afe, 


can,  "t-  Ur.  juia,  )t),  earth,  land.]  In  totnjt<"j., 
African  or  Ethiopian.  Applied  l>y  run  t..  n  prime 

realm  iff  zoological  division  of  the  earth's  laud-surface. 
Inrludlng  Africa  aoutli  of  the  desert  ol  SJlhnra.  with  Mada- 
gascar, the  Maacarenca,  and  perhapa  the  Arabian  i«-iiln- 
i.illa. 

a  froid  (a  frwo').  [F. :  a,  to,  with,  <  L.  ad,  to; 
froid,  <  L.  friyidut,  cold :  we  frigid.}  In  cram., 
applied  w  ithout  heat ;  not  baked  or  tired.  -i„id 

ul  decoration  applied  to  |N.tlery,  glass,  or  the  like,  h>  ur- 
dilniry  iKiilitlm;  or  gilding,  and  wllich  therefore  can  V»e 
m  raped  or  washed  away. 

afront  (a-frunf), prep.  phr.  as  ailr.  and  prip. 
f<  (i3  +  front.  ft.  affront.]  I.  adr.  Face  lo 
face  ;  in  front ;  Bbrcast. 

These,  foor  came  all  a. front  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 

Shalt.,  1  lieu.  IV.,  u.  4. 

Il.t  prep.  In  front  of :  as.  afront  the  foe. 
aJt1  f  Aft  1,  a.  and  <i<i>.  [<  ME.  'aft,  'aftc,  'aftcn, 
<  AS.  irftan,  behind,  in  the  rear.  <  Goth,  aftana, 
from  liehind,  <  afta,  behind,  back ;  forms  de- 
velnped  from  the  comparative,  AS.  after  = 
Goth,  aftra :  ace  after,  and  cf.  Iccl.  aptr  (pro- 
nounccd  and  formerly  stiellcd  aftri,  back,  back- 
ward, aft.]  .WimY.,  in,  near,  or  toward  the  stern 
of  a  ship :  as,  the  aft  |iart  of  the  ship ;  haul  aft 
the  niain-aheet,  that  is,  further  toward  the 
Stern.  — Flat  aXLhautcd  aft  a.»  far  u  taiMilile:  >nid  of  a 
fore. and  aft  nail.  Tore  and  aft.  len»;tli"l»e  or  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  a  alilp.    Fori>-«.nd-aJt  aall.  See 

txrr  nnd  n/t.  -  BJCht  aft,  ill  a  dlre,  t  line  with  the  .tern. 

aft-.aft«n<aft.if'ii),«.<r.  Oft;  often.  [Scotch.] 
aftaba  taf'ta-bS),  «.  [Per*.  ,iftdl»:  a  ewer. J  A 
vessel  for  water,  like  an  aigiuerc  with  handle 
and  lonir  spout,  made  in 
Persia  and  northern  India, 
commonly  of  metal,  and 
decorated  with  enamels  or 
damaiweuini;.  it  it  iued  with 

a  tualn  tmvliiK  u  |ierf.irated  lid 
for  waahitui  the  hand« 
and  afler  ratiuic. 
writteo  uftaWh. 

aftcaatle(Aft'kA«-l),  n.  [< 

aft  +  rattle,  L'f.  forrcu*- 
t)c]  Sunt.,  an  elevation 
formerly  placed  on  the 
after  part  of  Khips  of  war, 
to  aid  in  tlo;htinff. 
Aft.!-  .rf  cn|T.r  wi*  after  (After).  «r7r..  /•rr/i.. 
t£Y^Z\%l't\«'Z    andron/.   (i H  After,  adv.. 

<  ME.  '(i/fcr,  after,  cfter, 
etc.,  <  AS.  after,  adv..  after,  afterward,  back, 
=  ( IS.  rt/f<ir,"  after  =  ( iErie*.  eftrr  =  I),  aeh  U-r 
—  lcel.  aptr.  aftr  =  Dan.  Sw.  efter  =  ( >HG.  at: 
tar,  after  =  0ijtii.uf 
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etc.,  =  Gr.  n-rurfpu,  fnrthpr  off,  =  OPers.  npa- 
taram,  further:  all  adverb*,  compar.  forma,  < 
af,  up-  (=  Goth,  af  =  AS.  and  E.  of,  prep.,  q. 
v.),  off,  +  compar.  suffix  -fcr,  -tar;  hence  af- 
ter ori^r.  meant  '  more  off,  further  off.'  (2)  After, 
prep.,  <  ME.  after,  after,  etc.,  <  AS.  after,  prep., 
after,  behind,  along,  =OS.  aftar.  after  =  OFries. 
efter  =  1).  <icAfrr=  lcel.  cptir,  rftu  =  Dan.  Sw. 
eftcr  =  OHG.  aftar,  after,  prep. ;  all  from  the 
adverb.  (3)  Ajtrr,  eoni.,  is  an  elliptical  use  of 
the  prep.]  I."(«fr.  1.  Behind;  in  the  rear:  as, 
to  follow  after. —  2.  Later  in  time ;  afterward: 
a«,  it  was  ikbont  the  space  of  three  hours  <tf 'er. 
nn.Wther.ho.herf.ce^l.^.^ak.  y  i 

IX  prep.  1 .  Behind  in  place :  as,  men  placed 
in  n  line  one  <i/fcr  another. 

Many  of  the  warrior*,  rouaed  by  hi*  [Haroet*]  worda 
and  hU  cian.ple,  apurred  reaolutely  a/ter  hi*  banner. 

/rn>j,  Granada,  p.  306. 

2.  Later  in  time  than :  in  succession  to ;  at  tho 
close  of :  as,  after  supper. 

AJttr  life  *  ntful  fever  he  .lrep*  well. 

Skat.,  Ma.  belli,  Ui.  i. 
For  Ufe  U  «weet,  hot  aftr r  life  I*  deatlL 

Srrintnrnt,  Ballad  ol  Burden*. 

3.  In  pursuit  of;  in  search  of;  with  or  in  de- 
sire for. 

AfUr  whom  I*  the  king  of  Iiratl  cow  out  ? 

1  Sam.  xxlr.  14. 

A*  the  hart  pantcth  a/ter  the  water-brook*,  *o  panteth 
my  *oul  a/Ur  thee,  o  God.  I*>.  xlii.  1. 

That  Ihablt  of  nilndl  which  clioowa  turccaa  for  lla  aim 
and  coveta  n,rfer  popularity. 

GUtdttHM,  Might  of  Bight,  p.  20. 

4.  In  imitation  of,  or  in  imitation  of  the  style 
of :  as,  to  make  a  tiling  after  a  model ;  after  the 
French ;  after  the  antique;  after  Raphael. 

He  gave  hit  only  ton  the  name  of  Orlando,  afltr  tho 
celebrated  hero  of  Koiiceavallea. 

1'rrmtt.  Ferd.  and  I*a_,  11.  1. 

5.  According  to;  in  proportion  to:  in  accor- 
dance with:  as,  "after  their  intrinsic  value," 
Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

0  Lord,  deal  not  with  u»  nftrr  ..ur  »l  Neither 

reward  u«  after  our  lnli|UIUca  C«n 

6.  According  to  the  nature  of;  in 
or  unison  with  ;  in  conformity  to. 

For  if  ye  live  afltr  the  flc«h,  ye  ahall  die.  Rom.  vlll.  IX 
Mr.  Partridge  lia*  been  lately  pleated  to  treat  me  a"er 
a  very  roush  maimer.  Su-ifl,  Blckenuff  Faper*. 

The  captive  kin«  reattlly  »uhmltted  to  theae  itipulation*. 
nnd  twore.  a,1ter  the  manner  of  hi*  faith,  to  oliaerve  Uieni 
with  exactitude.  Irrin<t,  (irauada,  p.  144. 

7.  Below  iii  rauk  or  excellence ;  next  to:  as, 
Milton  is  usually  placed  after  Shakspere  among 
English  poets.— 8.  Concerning:  as,  to  inquire 


.  aftra,  alter,  again,  backward,    ovum.    Also  called 


English  poets. 
of  It  r  a  ;>ersou. 

Tlui*  much  may  give  u*  light  a,^fer 
were  prohibited  among  the  (treek*. 

Jltftoii,  Areopagttica,  p.  ^. 

I  told  him  you  had  tent  n»  to  li»|iiirv  ii^fer  hi*  health, 
and  to  know  If  lie  »a*  at  leisure  to  «^e  you. 

SArrwfan,  The  Uival*.  ii.  1. 
9._  Subsexment  to  and  in  consequence  of :  as. 
after  what  has  happened  I  can  never  return. — 
To  look  or  MM  after,  to  attend  to  ;  take  care  of  :  a>.  be 
hired  a  boy  to  U*Jc  nflrr  the  furnace. 

111.  con/.  Subsequent  to  the  time  that. 
Afttr  I  am  ri**n  a^ain,  I  will  go  before  you  Into  llalllee. 

Mat.  Mi  l.  3i 

-Syn.  Bthimt,  After.  See  Mind. 
after  (Af'ti'T),  a.  [<  ME.  a.f1cr,  after,  etc.,  adj., 
merged  with  after,  adv.,  in  loose  corap.  like  af 
tcr-]Hitt,  etc. ;  <  AS.  trftera,  fem.  and  neut.  af. 
tere,  adj.,  <  rrfVr,  adr.  and  prep.]  1.  Later  in 
time  ;  subsequent ;  succeeding :  as,  an  after 
period  of  life.  \ After  in  compuiition  may  be  i»u1kt 
the  adjective  in  In, mm.  oimlMnatlon.  where  the  hyphen  Ii 
oiillonal;  a«,  an  after  ytrriud,  afler -4i,)rA .  ,»e  tin-  adverb, 
ijunhfytng  a  verbal  form,  or  depending  logically  on  a  vert, 
implied  :  a»,  after-^jt.  the  ^rTeee,iM.<,  ,j.nVr,7r<.|r»A.  Th 

eomMnatUmi  are  very  nuiueroii* ;  or.ly  a  few 
here  given  ] 

.«o  *nillc  the  Heaven*  U|K.n  tin*  holy  aft 
That  iT/rer-hour*  Willi  mrrow  chide  u*  not  ! 

-S*aA.,  K.  and  J,,  Ii.  6. 
To  (t/ter  age  thuu  alialt  lie  writ  the  man. 
That  with  ttuooih  air  txiuldit  humuiir  lie*t  our  tongue. 

MittM,  SonneU.  liiL 
Wheretoever  I  am  «ung  or  told 
In  ^rter-tline,  thU  al*o  *h.»ll  be  known. 

VViKiyaxi,  Horte  d' Arthur. 
2.  -V(?i»f, :  (a)  Further  aft,  or  toward  the  stern 
of  the  ship:  as.  the  d/frr-sails  :  the  rt/Vr-hatcli- 
way.  {b)  Pertaining  to  the  after-body  of  a 
ship :  as,  fi/f<r-timl>ers.  After-cabin,  after-peak, 
after-sill,  after-yard.  See  the  respective  noun*, 
afterbirth  (af  'ter-berth ).  ii.  1.  That  which  is 
expelle.1  from  tho  litems  after  the  birth  of  a 
child.  It  includes  the  placenta,  part  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  the  membranes  of  the 

-2.  A 


mons  birth ;  a  birth  occurring  after  the  fathera 
last  will,  or  after  his  death :  used  as  a  transla- 
tion of  atjnatio  in  Homan  law. 

after-body  (Af'ter-bod'i),  «. ;  pi.  nf>r-ooyli« 
<-iz).  That  part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  is  abaft 
the  midships  or  dead-flat. 

afterbrain  (Af't*r-brftn),  n.  That  part  of  the 
brain  which  lies  behind  the  hind  brain ;  the  last 
encephalic  segment,  following  the  hind  brain ; 
tho  medulla  oblongata  09  far  as  the  pons  Varo- 
lii :  called  metmccpkalon  by  Wilder  nnd  Gatre, 
and  myelencephaloH  by  Huxley  and  others.  See 
these  wonls. 

afterbnrthent  (Af  'ter-ber'TOn),  «.  The  af- 
terbirth.   Also  written  oftcrlmrrlen. 

afterclap  (af'ter-klap),  n.  [<  ME.  afterclap, 
aftcrclappe.  <  after  +  ctappe  :  see  c/np1.]  An 
unexpected  subsequent  event;  something  hap- 
pening after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 

vi.  ar?. 

le  far  an  aflmiav 

Were  not  improvidence. 

MaMwingtr,  The  Renegmdn,  i.  3. 

aftercome  (Af'ter-kum),  ».  What  comes  after; 
consequence.  [Scotch.] 

And  bow  are  }oti  to  aland  the  afltr-mm- 1 

U»?9,  Brownie  o'  Bodtbeck,  II.  ». 

aftercrop  (af'ter-krop),  ii.  A  second  crop  in 
the  same  year. 

after-damp  (af 'ter-damp),  n.  The  irreapirable 
gas  left  in  a  coal-mine  after  an  explosion  of 
flre-damp  (which  see).  It  consists  chiefly  of 
carbonic-acid  gas  and  nitrogen. 

(Af'tOr-eg),  n.    Same  as  mrfoeuni. 
\  (Af-ter-Iy),  r.  t.    To  keep  in  tow. 
Thoa  aluiuhUt  have  made  l.lm 
A*  little  a»  a  crow,  or  Icaa,  ere  left 
To  after* j,,  him.  Skak.,  t-rmhellDe,  1.  4. 

afterfeed((if'ter-fed),n.  G  rasa  that  grows  after 
the  first  crop  has  been  mown,  and  is  fed  off  in- 
stead of  being  cut  as  aftermath. 

after-game  (after-gam),  ».  a  second  game 
played  in  order  to  reverse  or  improve  the  issues 
of  the  first ;  hence,  tho  methods  taken  after  the 
first  turn  of  affairs. -altar-fame  at  Irian,  an  old 
game  resembling  biu  kgamn.oii,    S.  H.  It. 

after-gland  (af  'tcr-gland),  n.  In  mech..  a  piece 
which  graspB  a  part  of  any  mechanism  and 
transmits  force  to  it. 

afterglow  (Af 't.r-glo),  n.  1.  The  glow  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  sky  after  sunset. 

The  »fter.,tl„w„t  the  evening  aofluaed  the  front  of  the 
chapel  with  a  w  arm  light. 

t*.  »'.  StodJant,  South-Sea  Idyl*,  p.  224. 
Frcinentlyln  live  month  of  Nnvcmlwr  my  attention  bad 
beeu  railed  to  the  liiti'nse  rolnring  of  the  »ky.  and  brilliant 

alter 
.  lil. 


away,  and  la»iing  Ion 
.SnViiee,  II 


red  txfterffti>\rt  j 
the  *un  bad  act. 

2.  A  second  or  secondary  glow,  as  in  heated 
metal  before  it  ceases  to  be  incandescent. 

aftergrass  (af  tiT-grits),  ».  A  second  growth 
of  grass  in  a  mown  field,  or  grass  growing 
among  the  stubble  after  harvest. 

aftergrowtJiaf'ti-r-groth),  «.  Aspcondgrowth 
or  crop  springing  up  after  a  previous  one  has 
been  removed,  lienee,  any  development  natu- 
rally arising  after  any  change,  social  or  moral. 

The  after  etr^uth*  which  would  have  to  Iw  torn  up  or 
broken  through.  J.  H.  MM,  I'ol  Hem..  11.  II.  »  2. 

afterguard  (Af ter-glird),  ».  In  men-of-war. 
that  division  of  the  crew  which  is  stationed  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  work  tho  after-sails,  etc., 

{cenemlly  composed  of  ordinary  seamen  ami 
andsiuen  who  are  not  required  to  go  alof  t ; 
hence,  a  drudge;  one  occupying  an  inferior 
position. 

While  In  thr  *teer**Ti»  however  useful  and  active  y.m 
mav  l«c,  you  are  but  a  mongrel.  —  a  sort  of  nfter't%u\r:t  and 
•  »hlp»  ...iislnr  K  It,  Itoua.Ji,,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  i?. 

afterblnd  i  After-hind  \  adr.  [<  after  +  HiiKp, 
aainocAiNrf.]  Afterward.  Also  written  afttr- 
kin,  afterhint.  [Scot.-h.] 

after-hold  (Aft.'rhold),  ».  .V<inI.,  that  portion 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship  which  lies  between  the 
mainmast  and  the  stern. 

he^whlWealll" run-out  .'dllhe,a!rtfrrA^W,'Dg  6nU> 
Suvthty,  Life  of  Nelson.  1.  L^l. 

after-hood  (Af'ter-hfld).  n.  Xaut..  that  portion 
of  the  after  end  of  a  vessel's  bottom  plank  which 
is  fastened  to  the  stern-post. 

after-image  (Af  tor-im'aj),  n.  An  image  per- 
ceived after  withdrawing  the  eye  from  a  bril- 
liantly illuminated  object,  sucti  Image*  are  called 

poeilive  when  their  color*  are  the  NUne  us  those  ol  the 
u!>ie*t,  and  negal.ve  when  they  are  iu  complementary 

color*. 

^!*Tm^iast  milk  drawn  in^nnlLng;  strippings! 
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aftertngs 

It  wtr*  only  yesterday  as  she  aimed  her  leg  right  at  f 
pall  wf  f  n/Ten'np*  tn ;  ahe  known!  U  were  q/terti^rs  as 
well  u  may  Christian.     Jff».  OatkfU,  Sylvia  a  lovers,  xv. 

2t.  Figuratively,  remaining  dregs ;  concluding 
incident*  or  events. 

These  are  the  .  .  .  ajlrring*  at  Christ's  saflcringa. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermons,  So.  ao. 

aftermath,  (of 'tcr-ruath),  ».  [<  after  +  utafA.] 
A  second  mowing  of  grass  from  the  same  land  In 
the  same  season.  Also  called  In  tterma  th,  roirvn, 
or  rotcett,  and  in  some  places,  when  left  long  on 


So  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth  trom  a/lermath  we  re 
The  griffin  guarded  gates.    Tenfiyaen,  Audley  Court. 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youths- 


after  tho  ex- 


aftermost  (af 'ter-most),  a.  superl.  [<  ME.  after, 
mest,  eftemest,  <  AS.  trftemest,  aftemyst  =  (foth. 
aflsmist*,  the  last,  superl.  of  n/fuwa,  the  last,  it- 
self a  superl.,  <  af-  (see  fl/frr)  +■  -fu-iwn,  a  double 
superl.  suffix  associated' with  the  compar.  suffix 
,  AS.  and  E.  -tcr,  as  in  after,  q.  v.  In  af- 
the  r  is  inserted  in  imitation  of  after, 
st  is  changed  to  -wart  in  imitation  of 
««o*f,  superl.  of  more-,  q.  v.  So  foremost,  hind- 
mott,  inmost,  outmost,  etc. :  see  -roo»f.]  Hind- 
moat;  nauL,  nearest  the  stern:  opposed  to  fore- 
most. (Tuttlc  used  except  in  the  nautical  »«n«e.l 
afternera  (af 'ter-nes),  n.  [<  after,  a.,  +  -.**».] 
The  state  of  being  or  coming  after, 
afternoon  (af-ter-n6V),  and  a.  [< ME.  after- 
ma,  orig.  prep.  phr.  after  none :  see  after,  prep., 
and  noon.  J  I.  n.  That  part  of  the  day  which 
extends  from  noon  to  evening. 

LL  a.  Pertaining  to  the  after  part  of  the  day : 
a*,  afternoon  shadows. 

ift« moon-ladies  ( af 'ter-n8n-la'diz),  n.  >>l.  [Cf. 
F.  belle  de  nuit,  lit.  the  beauty  of  night.]  In 
tot.,  a  species  of  the  four-o'clock,  Mirabilts  Ja- 
lapa  or  M.  longifiora :  so  culled  from  its  flow- 
ers opening  only  toward  evening.  Also  called 
■arret  of  Peru. 

ifter-notfl  (af  'ter-not),  n.  In  nimic,  the  second 
or  unaccented  note,  the  first  of  every  two  notes 
being  naturally  accented;  one  or  more  small 
notes  that  are  not  appoggiaturos,  but  belong 
to  the  preceding  instead  of  the  succeeding  note. 

after-pains  (af'tor-panx),  11.  pi.    The  uterine 
pains  which  occur  in  childbirth 
pulsion  of  the  ctlld 
and  the  afterbirth. 

afterpiece  ( after - 
pes),  it.  A  short  dra- 
matic entertainment 
performed  after  the 
principal  play. 

after-rake  (af'ter- 
rak),  n.  [<  after  + 
rait.]  .Naur.,  that 
part  o  f  the  hull  of  a 
vessel  which  over- 
hangs the  after  end 
of  the  keel. 

aftershAft  (af'ter- 
ahaft).  n.  [A  tr.  of 
the  term  hyporachis, 
coined  by  Nitxsch, 
who  used  it  for  the 
whole  of  a  supple- 
mentary feather,  as 
described  below; 
and  this  usage  is 
customary.  Later 
Sundevall  restricted  hyporachis,  and  conse- 
quently aftershaft,  to  the  shaft  alone  of  such  a 
feather,  the  whole  of  which  ho  called  hi/popti- 
lum.)  In  ornith.:  (a)  A  supplementary  feather 
growing  out  of  a  feather;  the  hypoptuum. 

The  t/trr-thatl,  when  well  developed,  t«  like  a  duplicate 
In  miniature  of  the  main  feather,  front  the  stem  of  which 
It  Mirtags.  at  junction  of  calamus  with  rhachts,  cli»e  by  the 
unioilicui.  Court,  Key  to  N.  A.  Bird*,  p.  84. 

(li)  The  shaft  of  such  a  supplementary  feather. 
Also  called  hyporacJti*. 

aftershafted  (af 'ter-shaf 'ted).  <i.  Having 

afterthought  (af'tcr-that),  n.  1.  A  later  or 
second  thought. —  2.  Reflection  after  an  act; 
some  consideration  that  occurs  to  one's  mind 
too  late,  or  after  the  jierformance  of  the  act  to 
-Such  it  refers. 

.  and  idle  care, 
nd  dark  despair. 

Irrjfien,  Fables. 

la  not  an  afterXhouoM  of  Ood.  hot  a  fore- 
,  Sat.  and  the  Supernal,  p.  SL 
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afterthonghted  (af 'tcr-tha'ted),  a.  Having 
afterthoughts.    B.  Taylor. 

after-wale  (af'ter-wal),  n.  Vasaddlery,  the  body 
of  a  collar ;  the  portion  against  which  the 
hnmes  bear. 

afterward,  afterwards  (af'ter-wftnl,  -wjirdx), 
atlr.  [<  ME.  afttneard,  also  hi  the  rare  gen. 
form  aftervardes,  <  AS.  aftcriccard,  adj.,  be- 
hind, < after,  adv.,+  -tceard',  > E.  -irard,  toward.] 
In  later  or  subsequent  time ;  subsequently. 

In  mathematics,  when  once  a  proposition  haa  hcen 
deiQonatratol,  tt  U  nover  afttruarJU  mnUateiL 

.Vdca»/<iy,  Von  Kanke, 

after-wise  (after- wlx),  a.  [<  after  +  trkeV] 
Wise  after  the  event;  wise  when  It  is  too  late; 
after-witted 

at  we  may  call  tho  nftti  ttiM,  who,  when 


.  they  kept 


Fcavther  6uni  Ar£u»  nwaiauff, 
a,  J.  ruaua  ai<—  .  A,  L*J»nmi.  «t, 
►cbw;  f,  f.  c,  v»n**»,  ml  *w»y  un 


after-wit  (af'ter-wit),  n. 
after  the  event. 

Aflrr  triti  are  drarly  uu«U[ht, 
Let  thy  fure-wlt  guide  thy  thought.  SouUttnU. 
.yr-r  u-if,  like  bankrupU-  debU,  •land,  tallied, 
Without  all  po*.lW!iUea  of^ymnit.^  ^  ^  ^ 

after-wltted  (af 'ter-wit'ed).  a.  Characte'rizci 
by  after- wit ;  circumspect  when  it  is  too  late. 

Our  faahioiis  of  eatlnc  make  ua  alothfull  aikd  untuaty  to 
laboor,  .  .  .  after.trittnt  (a*  we  call  IU  uiielrcumapect,  »o- 
couaklerate,  heady,  raah.  TyndoU,  On  Mat.  vl. 

aft-gat*  (aft'gat),  n.    Same  us  toil-gate.  See 

toek. 

aft-mealt  (aft'mel),  n.  A  meal  accessory  to  the 
principal  meal,  as  dessert  to  dinner ;  a  subse- 
quent or  late  meal. 
At  a/t-m*d'.  who  ahall  payo  for  th.'  wine ! 

rAyiii.r.  Debate,  p.  49. 

aftmort  (kft'most),  a.  tuixrl.    [<  aft  +  .iniw/.] 
Xaut.,  situated  nearest  the  stern. 
aitward\aitwards(afi'wfird,-wiirdz),«rfr.  [< 

aft  +  -traro,  -ir<ir(/i.]  Xaut.,  toward  tho  stern 
or  hinder  part  of  a  vessel. 

ag-.  Assimilated  form  of  Latin  ad-  before  p. 
See  ad-. 

Ag.  [Abbrev. of  L-arj/enfaw,  silver.]  IncAeiw., 
the  symbol  for  silver. 

A.  Ch    An  abbreviation  of  adjutant-arncral. 

aga  l  »'gS  or  a'gS),  n.  [<  Turk,  aqha,  a  great 
lord,  commander,  <  Tatar  aha  (Mahn).]  1.  A 
titlo  formerlv  given  to  great  chiefs  in  Turkey, 
nnd  especially  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
tho  janizaries. 

Tliervcame  svaat  Inidyof  draje-Ktna,  of  dilfrrtnt  nations, 
uikdt'r  the  leadiiiK  of  Harvry,  thilr  nrvat  *joii. 

A'ir<lt.  Biitlle  of  Booka. 

S.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  village  magnates 
and  petty  gentlemen  in  Turkey. 

He  did  not  care  for  a  monk,  and  r»ft  much  for  an  aitoa- 
men.x :  hut  he  felt  aauul  In  the  presence  of  a  might) 
Turkish  aja.     H.  Curivn,  Monaat.  in  the  Levant,  p,  S76. 

Also  spelled  agka. 
agabanee  (ag-s-ba'ne),  n.    A  eolton  fabric  em- 
broidered Willi  silk,  made  in  Aleppo, 
agacella  (ag-a-sel'li),  it.    [A  quasi-Latin  form 
of  algazel,  q."  v.]  "In  her.,  an  antelope,  or  a 
tiger  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
agada,  agadic,  etc.   Same  as  hagtiuda,  etc. 
again  (H-gjen',  a-gftn'),  adr.,  pnp.,  and  runj. 
[Tho  usual  pron.  a-ge n'  is  that  of  the  spelling 
atftn,  which  is  still  occasionally  used,  osp.  in 
poetry;  the  pron.  s-gan'  follows  the  usual  spell- 
ing again.    The  MK.  forms  were  numerous  (of 
various  tyjies,  aqen,  again,  nyrn,  oynin,  nyin, 
ain,  agiin,  agat/n,  ageyn, 


against 

I  have  panned  mine  enemlea,  and  destroyed  them ;  and 

turned  not  aywin  till  I  had  tvutuinod  them. 

8  Sam.  xxll.  3*. 

2.  Of  action:  Back;  in  return;  in  reply,  re- 
sponse, answer,  echo. 

Do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again. 

Luke  vt  38. 

Who  art  thou  that  annwereat  again  1         Rom.  lx.  sa 

All  Itrael  ahoated  with  n  great  about,  ao  that  the  earth 
rang  ayuin.  1  Sam.  tv.  b. 

I  knit  my  hand-kercher  about  your  bmwi :  .  .  . 
And  I  did  never  aak  It  you  again.    Shot.,  K.  John,  It  I. 

He  laughed  till  the  glaaaca  on  the  aldeboard  rang  again. 

Vwttnt,  Pickwick.  L  261. 

8.  Of  action  or  fact  as  related  to  time,  or  of 
time  simply:  Once  more;  in  addition;  another 
time;  anew:  marking  repetition — (a)  Of  action 
or  existence:  as,  to  do  anything  again;  he  had 
to  make  it  all  over  again. 

I  will  not  apaiii  curse  the  ground  any  more.  .  .  .  neither 
will  I  ayain  smile  any  more  every  tiling  living,  aa  1  have 
done.  Ucn.  vlll.  a. 

If  a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again)  Job  xlr.  14. 

Quicken  the  fart  to  life  « 


again  (= 
if  kind  o 


(b)  Of  number  or  quantity:  only  in  the  phrases 
as  much  or  at  many  again  (=  twice  as  much  or 
as  many),  half  as  much  ag 
half  as  much),  etc.    (c)  Of 
marking  resemblanc 

There  is  not  In  the  world  again  such  a  ipruut  and  I 
I  ""Siiid  hnT"  mi"UrJf  Peo^'  u  lQ  England,  Scotlandjand 

4.  Of  succession  of  thought:  Once  more;  In 
continuation;  in  an  additional  case  or  instance; 
moreov  er  ;  besides  (marking  transition);  on  the 
other  hand  (marking  contrast). 

is  sprung  up 

Craunier. 
SaaJt,  Hen.  vm.  Hi.  J. 
and  sometimes  ayaia  profusely 
Burton,  Anal,  of  MeL,  p.  49. 

Again  and  again,  often  ;  with  frequent  repetition. 

id  hooks  should  he  read  again  and  again,  and  thought 


an  arch  one. 


.  talk.. I  :kl*>Ut, 


onslderod  and  rc-cotisldrrc 
J.  F.  Clarlt,  flelf-l' 


Now  and  again,  now  and  then ;  occasionally 


p.  HSS. 

Once 


The  elfecU  of  which  tw  had  onof  and  again  experienced. 

Brougham. 

To  and  again,  to  and  fro ;  backward  and  forward. 
[The  adverb  again  was  much  used  in  Middle  English,  anil 
Iris  frequently  in  Anttlo-Saxon,  hi  loose  composition  with 
vrrtM  or  verbal  derivatives,  as  equivalent  to,  and  gener- 
ally  as  an  express  translation  of.  the  Latin  prefix  re-,  as  in 
ajTwlii./ljiflf  IL,  Tf-i*ugnnrf'y,  again-ruing  (1.  fv-njrrrrfio), 
againbuy  (L.  re«f.tot*-i'^>,  agatn^tand  (L.  rt^iitm);  or  of 
Latin  rvufra-,  a*  H'Wiiii-sinV  (L.  contra^tUrrt),  etc. ;  being 
In  tills  ill*  variable  with  gaxn-,  %  t.  Unly  a  few  such  com- 
pounds arc  entered  l*Ww,) 
TJ.t  prep.  Against. 

Agnm  anotlier  hethen  In  TuTkyc. 

Chauetr,  Oen.  rTol.  to  0.  T.,  I.  eft 

LjoTiuf  1^' which  In  lllerary'uao  tt  haa  been  dla|4nr<iL  It 
is  i.tlll  common  In  dialectal  si>eech,  pronounced  agen  or 
aein  :  as,  I  liave  nothlikg  agin  him.] 


I2I.I  eonj. 


etc.),  namely,  o<yrn,  ohuim,  ag*i< 
ogain  (and  with  final  -e,  ag<iii 


ne,  etc.),  oyen, 
n,  again,  a;ein,  o?<in,  etc., 


ircis,  <  AS.  ongttjH,  ongtn^on- 
dgean  (=OS.  angegin  =  OH(i. 


ayein,  ayeyn,  vt 
earlier  anrcn,  on 
gedn,  later  age s. 

ingagan,  ingtgin,  ingagene,  ingegane,  MHO.  tii- 
gegme,  tngrgrnr,  engtgrn,  O.  entgegrn  =  Icel. 
igegn  (for  'in  g<gn)  =  Dun.  igjtn  —  Sw.  igen), 
adv.  and  prep.,  <  <»»-  for  an-  (in  O.  and  Scand. 
tit-),  orig.  and-,  again,  back,  4-  'grgn,  gedn,  in 
comp.  gran-,  geugn-,  gran-,  over  against:  see 
gaini,  and  gain-.  Cf.  against.]  L,  adr. 
1.  Of  motlou  or  direction:  Back:  iu  the  oppo- 
site direction;  to  or  toward  a  former  or  the 
original  position;  to  the  same  place  or  person: 
often  strengthened  with  Imck. 

He  tiyfte  whethlr  hym  was  most*  fayn, 

For  to  fvghte  or  turnv  agam, 
Rich.  Vorr  oV  l.ian.  I.  taw  i  In  WrUtr,  Mttr.  Rom..  HA 
On  Marie  1  prajd  there  take  good  hede, 
Ti>  tliat  I  cam  il^a«e.    TonnHra  Mgtttrut,  p.  7S. 

go  up. 
Deut-LSS. 


Against  the  time  that:  like 
[In  this  nse  now  only  dialectal.] 
Hid  your  fellows 
Get  all  their  flails  ready  again  I  come. 
B.  Jiui-m,  Every  ilau  out  of  hU  Humour,  L  1. 

a«alnbuyt(a-geii'bl).  r.  t.    [<ME.  agen;  ayen- 
byrn,  etc. ;  a  lit.  tr.  of  L.  rf<fii»<Tc,  redeem:  see 
roltywi.]    To  redeem. 
We  hopeden  that  lie  should  have  agaiuhought  Israel. 

HVV,  Luke  xxir.  21. 

againrlalngt  (a-gen'rl'xlng),  «.   [<  ME.  agen-, 
ayen-rtsiug,  etc.,  often  transposoil,  rising  agenr 
etc. ;  a  lit.  tr.  of  L.  rr»«rrrcHo.]  Resurrection. 
Tile  a>tninrututg  of  itccde  men.  w'|e*/''/,  Rom.  L  4. 

againsawt  (a-geti'sa),  «.  [<  ME.  againsaw, 
-sagh,  etc..  <«<;«iii  +  wttr,  a  saying:  see  seia'1*.] 
Contradiction;  gainsaying, 
againsayt  (a-gen'sa),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  agen-,  axftn- 
seyen,  etc.,  <  niyrn-,  ayen-,  etc..  +  -nryen,  seggen, 
etc.,  a  lit.  tr.  of  L.  contradieere :  see  mnfrnrfirf. 
Now  gainsay,  q.  v.]  Olwolete  form  of  gainsay. 
against  (a-gensf,  a-ginst'),  }>rej).  and  con;, 
(in  pron.  anil  form  liko  again  +  ^f ;  <  ME.  agrnst, 
agai/nst,  ageynst,  aqryncst,  etc.,  ayenst,  arrnst, 
a'rrnest.  etc.."  with  added  t,  as  in  beUciit,  uhiLst, 
etc.,  the  earlier  forms  beiug  agens,  agenes, 
agains,  agayns,  ageins,  ageynes,  etc..  ayens, 
aycins,  ayrnis,  arene*,  arcines,  a;rynes,  etc., 
with  adverbinl  gen.  ending  -es,  <  again,  agen, 
ayen,  etc. :  see  aijain.  Cf.  AS.  tti-grdnm,  simi- 
larly formed,  with  prefix  f«-r  to.]  I.  ;»rii.  1. 
Of  motion  or  direction:  Iu  an  opposite  direc- 
to,  so  as  to  meet;  (o)  toward;  (u)  upon: 
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against 

as,  to  strike  aaaitut  a  rock;  the  rain  beats 
ayainii  the  window ;  to  ride  against  the  wind. 
Agavns  hi*  daughter  haatlllch  Ruth  he. 

CAaueer,  Clerk  a  Tale,  L 
The  blrda  apainrt  the  A|irtl  wind 
Flew  northward,  *liiici]te;  u  they  Bew. 

WhiuUr.  What  the  Bird*  3ald. 

9.  Of  position:  (a)  In  an  opposite  position; 
directly  opposite;  in  front  of:  in  this 
often  praoodod  by  over :  as,  a  ship  is 
tho  mouth  of  a  river. 


•pin 


lAaroo) 
dle*1kk_ 


oser  fatnit  th«  can- 
Nuid.  vill.  X 


(6)  In  contact  with;  bearing  upon:  as,  to  lean 
against  a  wall ;  in  optical  contact  with  (gome- 
tiling  behind);  athwart:  aa,  the  ship  loomed 


Against  the  grain. 

direction  coulmry  to 


II<  ■» 

High  up  in  heaven  the  hmU  that  Merlin  built. 
ItliK  kcuLn*;  ajaiiift  lhc  ik-;ul  ifr-'en  MrijiL-.i  <:f  eri'O. 

Tt nngson,  Pelleaa  and  Ettarre. 

8.  Of  action  or  purpose :  («)  In  opposition  to ; 
In  contrariety  to;  adverse  or  hostile  to:  as, 
twenty  votes  againtt  ten ;  against  law,  reason, 
or  public  opinion. 

Hi*  hand  will  be  against  every  man.         Gen.  xvi.  12. 

Winn  ii  «.■»[;  itiji.-it*  *t^n  is  believed  against  one,  there 
crrt.Atuly  la  no  comfort  like  too  cuneclouaneaa  of  having 
deserved  It.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ir.  a 

(b)  In  resistance  to  or  defense  from :  as,  pro- 
tection against  burglars,  cold,  fire,  etc. ;  to  warn 
one  against  danger;  the  public  are  cautioned 
against  pickpockets. 

Aa  If  like  loan  had  Bird  hla  face. 
In  many  a  aolitary  place, 
Avainst  the  wind  and  open  aky  ! 

WvnUwarlh.  Peter  Bell.  I.  «, 

(c)  In  provision  for;  in  preparation  for;  in  an- 
ticipation of ;  with  reference  to. 

Against  the  day  of  ray  burying  bath  ah*  kept  this. 

John  xlL  7. 

It  was  now  high  tlmo  to  rottro  ami  take  refreshment 
against  the  Ntiunea  of  the  following  day. 

OMsmiUi,  Vicar,  III. 
(<f)  In  exchange  for;  in  return  for;  as  a  hal- 
anco  to:  as,  an  exporter  draws  against  mer- 
chandise shipped. 

Vavaauura  subdivide  again  to  vassal*,  exchanging  land 
and  cattle,  human  or  otherwise,  against  fealty. 

Motlsg.  initch  Republic,  I.  ». 
. '  —  Against  the  sun,  in  a 
i  the  apparent  movement  of  the  tun. 
(a)  Literally,  In  competition  with  time ; 
aa,  a  natch  or  a  race  against  time,  that  is,  with  the  effort 
to  fluiali  before  the  close  of  a  given  time. 
1  alwaya  felt  aa  If  I  war  riding  a  race  against  tim,. 

Mcktn*. 

<*)  For  the  purpose  of  conaumliig  tune :  aa,  he  talked 
against  time,  that  la,  merely  to  min  time,  a  method  aome. 
time*  adopted  by  memhera  of  Icgialatlve  ami  deliberative 
assemblies  whodealre  to  defeat  anme  measure  or  motion 
by  Lapee  of  time,  or  to  gain  time  for  aupportera  to  aaariU' 
ble. — To  to  against,  to  bo  unfavorable  to :  aa,  tbc  bid  is 
against  you,  that  la,  In  favor  of  mnt  other  bidder  — To 
hear  against,  to  bristle  against,  to  go  against, 
See  these  verba.— To  run  against,  to  meet  accidentally. 

IX.  coau".  (by  ellipsis  >.  Against  the  time  that ; 
by  tho  time  that;  before:  as,  be  ready  against 
I  get  back.    [Now  only  colloq.  or  dial.] 

Throw  on  another  log  of  wood  against  father  comes 
home.  IHetrns,  Pickwick. 

againgtandt  (a-gen'stand),  r.  t.   [<  ME.  ajein 
agen-standen,  -stonden,  <  A8. 
das  .*  see  again  and  stand.] 
withstand;  oppose. 

againwardt,  adr.  [ME.  agayn-,  again-,  ayeii- 
arorrf,  etc.;  <  again  +  -arnrtf.]  1.  Backward; 
back  again.  Chatter r.—  8.  In  return;  back. 
Sir  T.  Afore— 8.  Again;  once  more.— 4.  Con- 
versely ;  vice  versa.  Spenter.—  5.  On  the  con- 
trary ;  on  tho  other  band.    Sir  T.  More. 

agalactia  (ag-a-lak'ti-S),  n.  [NL.,<  Or.  ayaAax- 
no,  want  of  tnflk,  <  ajajsuerof,  wanting  milk:  see 
agalaetaus.]  In  {«tfAo'.,  a  deficiency  of  milk  in 
a  mother  after  childbirth.  Also  called  agaUixy. 

agalactOUB  (ag-a-lak'tus),  a.  [<  Or.  n^a/axrof, 
wanting  milk,  (  a-  priv.  +  ya/.a  (jo/aw-)  —  L. 
lur  (lact- ),  mil  k. ]  Characterized  by  agalact  ia. 
Slid.  Sue.  Ixj. 

agal-agal  (n'gal-a'gal).  s.   Ssme  as  agar-aiwr. 

agalaxy  (ag's-lak-si),  n.  Less  correct  form  of 
agtiltietia. 

Agalena{ag-a-le'n|),  ».  [NL.,<  Gr.  a- priv. 
■f  ya>J/y^,  repose,  raininess,  tranquillity:  in  al- 
lusion to  the  spider'*  restlessness.]  A  genus 
of  truu  spiders,  founded  by  Walekcimcr,  giving 
name  to  the  familv  Aaalenida:  a.  MtM-ininira  la 
n  pretty  Krltlnh  *prcira  whlctiaplnaiuwehnpuii  hcrlKi«e 
l'.nnlly  written.  («L-.^rectl>,  AgtUna. 

agalenid  (ag-a-le'nid),  n.  A  spider  of  the 
familv  A>t<ttrni)l<r. 

ni-d«>,  n.  pi.    [XL.,  <  Aga- 
ly  of  tubitelanan  spiders, 


.  oocn-,  onoedit-afflfi- 
To  stand  against : 


trna  +  -ida.)   A  family 
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typified  by  the  genus  Agalena,  of  the  order 
Jranew.  They  have  an  oblong  cephalothorat,  with  tb» 
large  cephalic  reaion  diatloct,  and  the  upper  mammilla? 
larger  than  Ute  lower.  The  tpevlra  are  numerous  and  is 
geiM'ra  have  l«een  admitted  for  Hnxc  of  Kun-iw. 
tliem  are  aoue  of  the  moat  familiar  apldcra  wl 
tubular  weba. 

agalloch  (a-gal'ok),  n.   game  as  agattachum. 

agallochma  (a-gal>kum),  n.  [Sit.,  <  Or.  a)aZ- 
ioxor  (Dioscorides),  not,  as  stated  in  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon,  the  bitter  aloe,  but  the 
f  mi,Tant  wood  also  called  in  later  times  f  t£a?.d», 
in  NL.  transposed  Aloenlon  (another  genus), 
trans*lated  lignum  alofs,  E.  Uijn-aiot*,  q.  v. ;  of 
eastvru  origin :  cf .  Heb.  akhdlim,  masc.  ph.  from 
a  sing,  akhdl,  Hind,  aghit,  Skt.  eijuru,  UKUlloch, 
aloes-wood.  See  aloe.}  A  fragrant  wood,  the 
aloes  or  lign-aloes  of  the  Hcriptures.  u  it  much 

Heed  by  the  Orienlala,  aitd  eapecially  by  theChlueae,  aa  In- 
cenae  in  their  religiooa  ceremonlea,  11  la  tlie  produce  of 
Ai/nitaria  AgatUtrna,  a  large  tree  which  grow*  in  the 
mountain*  of  CiMihlu.t^hlna,  Aaaani,  aiul  adjoining  regfona, 
mid  lielouga  to  the  natural  order  fAmHWeoa-nt.  rorthiua 
of  the  trunk  and  brancbea  become  aaturated  with  a  dark 
aromatic  rain,  and  tlicae  akine  are  uaed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  incense.  The  realn  ia  amm-timea  extra,  ted  by  dls- 
tUlatian  <ar  infualon.  The  wood  In  alan  called  eatambnt, 
atuts  uwd,  and  agila-,  agat;  or  eagls*»v&.  Sm  tagi* 
weed. 

agalma  i  a-gal'mft),  «. ;  pi.  agalmata  (-ma-t«). 
[ML.,  <  Gr.  <t)a>fts,  a  delight,  honor,  a  pleasing 
gift,  esp.  to  the  gods,  a  statue,  any  image  or  work 
of  art,  <  ayai.'totlat,  take  delight  in,  aya)./.ii)\ 
honor,  glorify.]  1.  In  /air,  the  impression  or  im- 
age of  anything  upon  a  seal. — 2.  In  Gr.  antia.,u 
offering  to  a  deity,  espoeiallyn  statue,  but 
a  painting  or  any  other  art-object.  See 
etymology  of  anaOiema.—  8.  [rop.]  In  roo7., 
a  genus  of  physophorous  oceanic  nydroids,  the 
type  of  the  family  Agaimida.  Ksehiehotu,  1829. 
agalmatolite  (sg-al-niat'^-lit),  it.  KOr.ijoi- 
pa(r-),  image,  +'>.iduf,  stone.]  A  sort  stone,  of 
a  grayish  or  greenish  color,  found  in  China  and 
elsewhere.  It  can  he  cut  with  a  knife  and  pollahcd. 
and  In  lluna  la  thiu  f oroii'd  Into  worka  of  art,  a»  icruKwiUo 
fkurea,  pagoda*,  etc.  It  belonga  iu  part  to  the  mineral 
plnlte,  and  in  part  to  pyronriylllto  and  ateatite.  Also 
calletl  figurf-sttm/,  Utrxttttn*.  ttitAstrin,  and  pagsditt. 
Agalmldse  (a-gal'mi-de),  s.  pi.  [XL.,<  Agalma 
+  -«*«•,]  A  family  of  physophorous  sipho'nopli- 
oroug  hydrozoans,  having  a  greatly  elongated 
and  spirally  twisted  stem,  tho  swimiuing-col- 
umn  with  two  or  more  rows  of  nectocatyccs, 
and  hydrophyllia  and  tentacles  present- 
AgalmopslB (a-gal-mop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Agalma 
+  otj'wf,  appearance.]  A  genns  of  Agaimida 
resembling  Agalma,  having  deciduous  hydro- 
phyllia replaced  by  nectoealyces,  a 
an  involucre,  a  r 
Saw,  1846. 

agalwood  (ag'al-wud),  it.  [See 
aamo  as  agailoehnm. 

A^.-vroa1  (ag'a-mft),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Carib- 
bean name. J  1.  A  genus  of  small  saurian 
reptiles,  typical  of  the  family  Agautidtr  (which 
see). — 2.  [/.  c]  A  member  or  species  of  the 
genus  Agama,  or  of  closely  related  genera:  with 
a  plural,  agamas  (-mjiz). 

Agamaa  (ag'a-in§),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
agama*:  see agamous.]  The agamous division 
of  mollusks.  Latreille,  18i").   gee  agamous,  2. 

Agama  (ag'a-me),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (sc.  plantar), 
fem.  pi.  of  iigamus:  see  agamou*.]  A  name 
given  l>y  some  authors  to  the  large  division  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  without  distinctions  of  sex. 

agami  (ag'wni),  n.  [F.  agama  (1741),  r, 
agami,  from  the  native  name  m  Guiana.] 
grallatorial  bird, 
Pfijthia  crepita  ns, 
a  native  of  South 
vVmcrica,  often 
called  the  golden- 
brcastedtrumpet- 

er.  It  ia  in  laxly  of 
lite  alze  of  a  pheaaant; 
it  runa  with  gtrat 
apeed,  I  Kit  n  le*  pi«»rl>'. 
U  eauily  tamisl,  and 
Ut.auc,  axliKllp  and 
attach,*!  t,i  hum  a*  a 

d.ig.    S,-i*  Pmi&iftt*. 

agamlant  (a-ga'- 
mi-an),  a.  ami  n. 
[=  P.  ai/amirn.  < 
NU  A<iamiil.]  L 
Pertaining  or 
Ixdouging  to  the 
Aqnmida:. 

lL  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  familv 
Agnmtda  (which 
see). 


agamoid 

agnrnlan4  (a-ga'mi-an),  a.    [As  agamic  + 


Jc  (a-gam'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  Ayahs',  unmarried 
(see  agamous),  +  -tc]  1.  Asexual:  in  tooL, 
applied  to  reproduction  without  the  congress 
of  individuals  of  opposite  sexes,  as  by  fission, 
budding,  eneystment,  or  parthenogenesis ;  nsed 
also  of  ova  capable  of  germination  without  iro- 
pregnatioil.  The  word  ia  of  general  application  to 
aaoiual  reproduction,  hat  ha*  some  aprclal  applicability 
to  the  phenomena  of  alternate  gcoeratl 
development  which  may  Intervene  in 
production.  Opposed  to  gamie.  See 
The  agamic  reproduction  of  Inavcta  and  other  animal*. 

» .  ft  Catyrntrr,  In  Corr.  of  Forcca,  p.  4*. 
The  agamie  ova  may  certainly  he  produced,  and  give  rtae 
to  embryos,  without  linpregnatlon- 

Hialtf,  Anat  Invert.,  p.  S0- 

2.  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Agamtr  or 
cryptogams. 

agamically  (a-gam'i-kal-i),  adt.   In  an  agamic 
<>r  a^rnaT  manner ;  a  sexually, 
agamid  (»kg's-mid),  «.   A  lizard  of  the  family 

Agamidat. 

AfnwniAa*  (a-gam'i-di),  ii.  pL  [NL.f  <  Agama1 
■f  -wf<r.]  A  family  of  saurian  reptiles,  order 
LiMerMM,  superf  amily  Agamoidea.  They  are  char, 
act* rl ted  by  having  a  ahort,  thick  tongue,  entire  (that  la, 

OTorUppu«^^ 


AfamM  SrseAjHrs. 

eyva  provided  with  lid*.  The  family  I*  very  clneety  re- 
lated to  the  /ovsnute,  Imt  the  dentition  la  acrodont,  not 
plcurodont.  It  U  named  from  the  leading  genua,  ^anM 
<<ir  Ampnibolaru*\  but  contain*  aevcral  others,  among 
them  liraes.  It.  iWiim*  Is  the  co-called  flyhar  lliard.  The 
family  I*  divided  lnb>  Agamimt  alul  0ne.minct. 

AgamiBse  I .ng-a^-inj'nw),  s.  pi.  [<  Agama*  + 
-»«ot,]  A  subfamily  of  agamoid  lizard*  with 
no  wing-like  lateral  expansions,  a  mouth  of 
moderate  size,  and  small  conical  incisors.  It 
embraces  about  70  species,  inhabiting  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia. 

agamine  (ag'a-min),  n.  A  lizard  of  the  sub- 
family Agamina?. 

agamiat  (ag'a-rolst).  n.    r<  Or.  ajuuoc,  unmar- 
ried (see  agamou*),  +  -♦>'.]  One  who  does  not 
marry ;  one  who  refuses  to  marry ;  ouo  who  op- 
poses the  Institution  of  marriage. 
Agamists  and  wilful  re)ectera  of  matrimony. 

roxt.  Book  of  Martyr*. 

agamogenesis  (ag'a-md-jen'e-sis),  ».  [<  Or. 
itafto^,  unmarried  (see  agamous),  +  yhtair,  pro- 
duction.] Non-sexual  reproduction,  (a)  In 
the  productiirti  of  young  without  the  congreea  of  tbc  aexca, 
one  of  the  jdienofix-na  of  alternate  gencratloa  ;  parUfreno- 
geneaia :  oppoaed  to  i*an*ooeneru. 

Agamogenesis  la  of  frequent  occurrence  among  Insects, 
ami  occurs  under  two  extreme  forma;  In  the  one,  the 
parent  la  a  perfect  female,  while  the  germ*  have  all  the 
morphological  character*  of  egga.  ana  to  thte  the  term 
partbcnog<me*ia  ought  to  he  reatrlctcd.    In  the  other,  t" 

Crent  ha*  incomplete  fcfoal,1  genitalia*  ami  the  ger 
re  not  the  <mllnary  character*  of  Insect  egg*. 

Hurleti,  Anat,  Invert,  p.  : 
ft)  In  hot ..  natural  reproduction  by  I 
ulvlaiou.  etc. 


agamogenotic  (ag'n-ni6-j6-net'ik),  a.  [< 
mogrncsis,  after  gtnrtir,  q.  v.]    Of  or  pe: 
to  agamogenesis;  produced  without  the 


[<aoa- 
rtniuiiig 


gress  of  the  sexes. 
All  I 


agftinogeiwti<^y(ag'?-mo-jv-net'i-kaW)Iaffr. 
fit  an  agamogeuetic  manner;  by  or  with  aoex- 
nal  generation. 

In  oioat  riitciiibor*.  Uh>  enilrryo  l«ec*)>iuea  a  fixed  actln- 
ula,  .  .  .  multiplies  agam**]* HtticaUy  by  boddinit.  mid 
gtte*  rl*e  to  iieraianeut  colonic*  of  Hydrifoimi  polyp*. 

llnil'ii.  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  lis. 

agamoid  (ag'a-tuoid),  «.  and  n.  T<  Agama*  + 
-aid,  a.  v.]  Ii  a.  In  Mil.,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  AtfamMn"  or  Agamoidea. 

II.  ».  A  lizard  of  tho  family  J/Towutoor  so- 
perfamily  Agamoidea. 
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Agamoidea  (ag-a-moi'd§-»),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Agamat  +  -ouieii.\  Asuperfamilyof  eriglossate 
lacertiliang,  having  concavo-convex  vertebra, 
clavicles  not  dilated  proxlmally,  and  no  poeit- 
orbital  or  postfroutaf  squamosal  arches.  The 
group  roniprtae*  tile  families  ^Maiito,  /«rtraNtd4r,  Xeno- 
Mvnt/tC,  Zuntiruiiw,  un\  Au,yui<Li.  S<*  cuts  under  J»u- 
feiif#  and  Jmimna. 

agamons  (ag'g-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  a  gamin,  <  Or. 
ajauoc,  without  marriage,  unmarried,  <  u-  priv. 
+  )<i^K>r,  marriage.]  1.  Inf>of.,samcascii7um/r'. 
—  2.  In  roof.,  hsrcng  no  distinguishable  sexual 
organs.  See  agamic,  1.  [Rare.] 
The  inoltuscan  rare  arc  divided  Into  two  branches,  the 
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Agapheloj  (a-gaf'c~lus),  «.  [NL..  <  Gr.  aynv, 
verv,  much,  +  <id*>-w,  smooth.  These  whales 
lack  the  usual  folds  or  plaits  of  the  throat.] 
The  typical  genua  of  the  subfamily  Agapktlinee. 
A.  gibbomu  is  the  scrag-whale.  E.'D.  Cojie.  1868. 

•Jfaphite  (ag'ii-fit),  >i.  [So  named  by  Fischer 
in  1816;  <  Agaphi,  a  naturalist  who  visited  the 
regions  in  Persia  where  the  turquoise  is  fouud, 
+  -ite*.]  A  name  sonietimee  given  to  the  tur- 
quoise, more  especially  to  the  fino  blue  varietv. 

Agapornis  (ag-a-p6r'nis),  it.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ayaxq, 
love  (soo  agape*),  +  opvtc,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of 


agamy  I  .i^'a-mi),  a.  [<  Or.  lijo/i'a,  iiya/ioc:  see 
(ijruotuM.]  Non-marriage;  abstention  from 
auuriage,  or  rejection  or  non-recognition  of  the 
requirement  of  marriage  in  the  relation  of  the 
sexea. 

aganglionJc  (a-gang-gli-on'ik),  a.  [<0r.  <i- 
priv.  (a-»8)  +  ganglionic.}  Characterized  by 
the  absence  of  ganglia. 

agape,  n.    Plural  of  agape*. 

Aga  pan  thus  (ag-a-pan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
oja>ij,  love  (see  agape*),  +  avftoc,  flower.]  A 
small  genus  of  ornamental  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  I.ihaeea.  The  specie*  are  perm- 

tusl  herb*  from  southern  Africa,  with  strap-shaped  radical 
leaves  Bad  Ur«v  umbels  of  hirt^hs-bloeltowera.  They  have 
been  long  lo  cnltlvatioti. 


agape1  (a-g&p'  or  a-gap'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a. 
[<  o»  +  gape.']  With  the  mouth  wide  open ;  in 
an  attitude  of  wonder,  expectation,  or  eager  at- 
tention. 

Ihuxlos  til*  crowd,  and  set*  them  all  aaav*. 

MM0,k T.Z,  r,  3S7. 
A  Betfaelliw  priest, 
Beginning  life  .  .  .  with  callow  ticak 
Apapt  for  lock.    Brvtrniity,  King  ami  Book,  I.  81. 
agape*  (ag'a-pe),  «.;  pi.  agapa  (-p«).    [L.,  < 
Gr.  ijotv,  love,  charity  in  the  abstract  sense: 
«>os-sv,  to  love,  treat  with  affection.]  1.  A  meal 


Agae*.  •»  L*re-f«as«.  I  Fn  Mkn  Tjum'o  '< 

partaken  of  in  common  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiana, originally  in  connection  with  the  I/ord's 
supper.  It  waa  made  the  occasion  of  offerings  fur  the 
poor,  ind  closed  with  devotional  eienlae*,  including  the 
Kb*  of  lore.  According  to  tale  usa*e.  ajrapai  were  alM>  aa- 
mclaleri  with  weddings,  funerals,  anniversaries  <if  martyr- 
doms, and  the  dedication  of  churches.  The  low  of  their 
crtgtiul  character  and  Uie  growth  of  ahum  led  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  thetn  lo  church  (wildings,  and  In  the  fourth  cen- 
—  to  their  separation  from  the  Lord's  nipper  ami  their 
d  discontinuance.  Vestiges  nf  the  practice,  however, 
■ed  at  lata  aa  the  Council  of  Basic  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  customs  historically  derived  from  It  are  etill 
ofceerved  by  some  denomination*.   See  /ow/rojf. 


nraall  African  parrots,  including  the  love-birds, 
sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  subfamily  Aga- 
pornithinai.    P.  J.  Selbg,  1836,    See  lore-bint. 

agart,  n.  Same  as  acJcer*,  eager*.  Sir  T.  Brotcnc. 

agar-agar  (Is'giir-eVgar),  n.  The  native  name 
of  Ceylon  moss  or  Bengal  iainglaaa,  consisting 
of  dned  seaweed  of  several  species,  such  aa 
(Iracilaria  lirMenoidui,  Eucbcuma  gjrinvsitm.  etc. 
It  is  much  used  iu  the  East  for  soups  ana  jel- 
lies.  Also  called  agal-agal.    See  gtloxc. 

agaric  (ag'a-rik  or  a-gar'ik),  a.  and  a.  [<  L. 
agariciim,  C(ir.  ajapuciv,  a  sort  of  tree-fungus 
used  as  tinder,  named,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des,  from  the  country  of  the  Agart,  iu  Surmatia, 
where  this  fungus  abounded.]  I.  n.  A  fungus 

Of  the  genus  Agariau.  Among  the  ol.l  bcrhallata  the 
name  had  a  wider  range,  including  the  corky  fonm  (crow- 
but  on  trunkaof  tra'a,  like  the  "  tcmalu  agaric,"  t'oivporu* 
oflrinalu,  to  which  the  word  vu  originally  applied,  and 
which  ia  atill  known  aa  agaric  in  Uw  nuUvna  tibedlca.  i*ee 
Ayaricvt,  ttaittuM.  and  A*fyjwi*#. — Agaric -gnat,  a  dip. 
temaa  Inaect  of  the  family  JryrrtopJU/uAr  (wlui " 
II.  a.  Of  or 

I^avei 

e.  It  la  generally  pa 
Id  the  clefta  of  rocka  and  at  the  hottoro  of  aoroe  lakea  lit 


i.  Ut  orpertuiuing  to  n^arics;  fungoid.— 
mineral,  a  very  aoft  and  light  variety  of  calcite  or 
Idunirarbonate.  It  la  generally  pore  white,  found  cliicfly 


Agarti 

calciul 


tarrtol 
gradul 


a  luoae  or  aeniLlnduralcd  form  rewmldlng  a  fungna.  The 
nanw  la  alaoamtlinl  to  a  atono  of  loose  con*l«t«nce  found 
In  Tuscany,  of  which  hrtrka  may  ho  aivle  to  light  »  to 
float  In  water,  and  of  which  the  ancienta  are  auppoaed  to 
have  made  their  floating  hrlcka.  It  la  a  hydratcil  slllcat* 
of  inaaneeium.  mixed  with  lime,  alumtiut,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  iron.  Alao  railed  mouii/ain-m>tt  and  ihonii. 
tain-metil. 

Agaricia  {ag-a-rig'i-jl),  n.  [NL.,  <  Agarievx,  q. 
v.]  A  genus  of  aporose  sclerodermatous  stoue- 
coraU,  of  the  family  Fungida,  or  mushroom- 
corals,    lamarcl;  1801. 

agaiiciform  (a-^ar'i-si-f'orm),  a.  [<NL.  Aga- 
rienf,  agaric,  +  L.  -formi*,  <  forma,  form.] 


May  Dod  apeed  the  univenat  penteeoat  and  ntjapt  of 
ila  una  Holy  Catholic  aud  Anuatolic  Chnmh. 

StAaf,  Chrlat  and  Cliriatlanlty.  p.  20. 


Mushroom-shaped, 
agaricla  (a-gar  i-sin),  n. 


2.  [eap.]  [NL.]  In  tool.,  a  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects. 

Agapemone  (ag-a-pem'o-ne),  «.  [Irreg.  <  Or. 
ojirry,  love  (see  'agaite*),  +  fiovij,  a  staying,  a 
•topping-place,  dwelling,  <  utvttv,  stay,  remain: 
see  rrmaJa.]  Literally,  the  abode  of  love; 
specifically,  the  name  of  an  association  of  men 
and  women  established  at  Charlvnch,  Somerset- 
shire, England,  in  1846,  under  'the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  lienry  James  Prince,  the  members  of 
which  lived  on  a  common  fund. 

Agapemonian,  Agapemonit*  (ag'a-pe-tafi'ni- 
an,  ag-a-pem'(VnU),  n.  An  inmate  of  the  Aga- 
pemone (which  see). 

agapetae' ag^-a-pe'te), n.pt.  [LL.,<Or.o)«r7T<t;, 
ftm.  pL  of  ajirifToV,  beloved,  verbal  adj.  of  iijo- 
^«r,  to  love.]  A  title  given  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church  to  virgins  who  dwelt,  in  a  state  of 
to-railed  spiritual  love,  with  monks  and  others 
proteasing  celibacy.  Thia  intercourse  occa- 
sioned scandal,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Latcran  Couucil  in  1139. 

AgaphelirUB  (a-gaf-e-li'iifi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Aaa- 
fuVrlaa  +  -ia<r.]  A  subfamily  of  tinner  wbalea, 
family  Bahnmplerid*,  having  the  akin  of  the 
throat  not  plicated  and  no  dorsal  fin. 


[<  agaric  +  -fa*.]  A 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 
white  agaric,  Polmtorus  ojjMnali*, 
Agarlcini  (a-gar-l-si'nl),  a.  pi.   [NL.,  <  Aga- 
rwit*.]    An  order  of  fun^i  having  the  fruit- 
bearing  surface  arranged  in  radiating  gills,  hb 
in  the  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
agaricoid  (a-gar'l-koid),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
an  agaric- ;  mushroom-like. 
Agarlcus  (a-gar'i-kus),  n.   [NL.,  mase.,  <  L. 
agarieum,  prop.  nent.  adj.:  see  agaric.]  A  largf 


agate) 

and  important  genus  of  fungi,  characterized  by 
having  a  fleshy  cap  or  pileus,  and  a  number  of 
radiating  plates  or  gills  on  which  are  produced 
the  naked  spores.  The  majority  of  the  tpeclea  are 
f  urnialtul  with  atena,  but  aunie  are  attached  by  their  pliei 
to  the  ohJcvUtMi  which  they  grow.  Over  athoiuand  aueclea 
are  known,  which  are  arraiuird  in  fire  aectionaaccordhik'  u» 
tbo  color  of  their  apona  la  while,  pink,  brown,  pur)>le.  or 
black.  Many  of  the  apecira  are  edible,  like  the 
■uiuhroom,  A.  eampettrit,  while  other*  are  deleterluua  ami 
eveu  poiaunoiia.    See  MtuAmowi. 

Agarista  (ag-a-ris'tft),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Agarittidar.  Leach. 

Agariatidas  ug-a-ns'ti-de),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Aga- 
rvtta  +  -i<Ur.]  A  family  of  heteroeerous  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  or  moths,  typified  by  the 
genus  Agaruta. 

ag&fftt,  i'.  t.  [<  ME,  agatten,  pp.  agait:  see 
aghatt,  gait,  glioet.)  1.  To  frighten;  terrify: 
usually  in  past  participle  agatt,  i 
aghatt  (which  see). 

Or  other  grtaly  thing  that  hitn  i. 

S/KrutT,  r.  tt.,  tix.il. 

S.  Ketlexively,  to  be  terrified. 

The  ryngca  on  the  temple  dore  that  honge. 
Ami  eek  the  dorea,  datereden  ful  faate. 
Of  which  Arctta  aomwhat  Aym  aaoKc. 

CKautfT.  Knight  t  Tale,  1.  «24. 

Agastre*  fa-gas'trrJ-#),  a.  nf.  [NL.:  see  Agat- 
tria.]  A  terin  proposed  in  1874  by  Huxley  ar 
a  pro  visional  designation  of  one  of  two  divisions 
of  utetazoic  animals  (the  other  being  Gattrttr), 
by  which  the  orders  CetMdea  and  Acantho- 
ccphala,  which  have  no  alimentary  canal  or 
proper  digestive  cavity,  are  contrasted  with 
all  other  ifelazoa.    Jour.  Linn.  Soe.,  XII.  220. 

Some  alterations  in  thia  acheme  hare  rill  or  been  made ; 
.  .  .  the  Aytuimr  are  relegated,  the  I'eatoldea  to  Trcma- 
toda  and  Acantliocephala  to  the  Nematnldra. 

P**tt«,  Zool.  Claaa..  p.  « 

Agastria  (a-gae'(ri-ft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or.  <i- 
priv.  +  yaart/p,  stoniach.]  A  term  of  no  exaet 
signification  in  modern  biology,  but  formerly 
employed  to  designate  certain  low  organisms 
which  have  no  proper  digestive  cavity.  Also 
called  Agattriea. 

agastric  (a-gas'trik),  a.  l<  Gr.  a-  priv.  +  }oa> 
Tint,  stomach :  see  gatiric.)  Without  a  stomach 
or  proper  intestinal  canal,  as  the  tapeworm. 

Agastric*,  (a-gas'tri-kA  i,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ayat- 
tr  iu. 

agat«>  (fr-g4f),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  [<  ME.  oh 
gait::  on,  E.  us,  on;  gate,  E.  gate*,  way:  see 
gali  -  ami  £Wtf.]  On  the  way ;  going;  agoing; 
in  motion:  as,  "set  him  agate  again,"  Lingua, 
iii.  6;  "set  the  bells  agate,"  t'otgrare.  [Old 
and  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
agat*2  (ag'ftt),  ».  [Early  mod.  E,  aggat,  ag- 
grt,  aggot.  aggott,  agat,  agot,  agath  (=D.  agaat 
=  Uw.  Pan.  wtat),  <  OF.  agate,  later  ' 
an  agate"  (Cot- 
grave),  mod.  P. 
agate  —  Pr.  aqa- 
tkt*,achate«=bp. 
Pg.  It.  again  —  < 
MHO.  O.  achat, 
<  L.  achates,  <  Or. 
ax*Tq<,m  agate: 
so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Plinv,  be- 
cause first  fouud 
near  the  rivor 
^rornr,  in  Sicily.] 
1.  A  variety  of  quartz  which  is  peculiar  in 
consisting  of  bands  or  layers  of  various  cohors 
blended  together.  It  la  «aa»ntlally  a  variegated  dial, 
rrdony,  but  acme  of  the  hand*  may  constat  of  other  varie- 
ties of  qoartz,  fur  the  moat  part  cryptocrytulllne.  The 
varied  manner  in  which  tbeao  mateiials  are  arranged  caiiM 
tlK  agate  when  pnlisbed  to  assuror  charartcrtsttc  differ. 
Mires  of  appi'aranoe,  and  tbns  certain  varieties  are  distin- 
guished, as  liblMHi-agate,  fortlflratinn-ag»t*,  mh  uai«, 
star  agate,  moas-agate.  clouded  agate,  etc,  Has  alao  cut 
under  roiurNfriV.  Agate  is  found  chiefly  In  trap-rucka 
and  srrpeutiitc,  often  In  the  form  of  uodnlo*.  railed  rit. 
edri.  It  Is  raieemcd  the  least  valuable  of  the  precious 
atone*.  Agate*  are  cat  and  polished  in  large  quantities 
at  iMH-rstciu  In  Oldenburg,  Uermany,  where  «l>o  artificial 
means  are  used  to  produce  strikiiw  tarltrlle*  i»f  colur  In 
these  stones.  Iu  licudland  also  the)'  are  cut  and  polished, 
under  the  name  of  Sevtch  ptbNa.  They  are  used  for  rlnga. 
scali.  cups,  beada.  bones,  handles  of  small  ulriiiiU.  Inlr 
pestles  aud  mortars,  and.  in  delicate  tlH'chaliirtu. 


Agatt,  palUicd.  ihowfc^  bsiulad 
Rrumire. 


as  hrarliig-aurfaces.  pivots,  and  the  knife  cdices  of  weiiih 
Ing  Apparatus.   In  Shakspere  aaate  is  a  symbol  of  llllle 
ties*  or  smalliieaa.  from  tlie  little  fl 
whcti  art  ill  rilisa. 

I  was  never  manned  with  an  <ymtf  till  now. 

Sha*..  2  Uen.  IV.,  I.  1. 

2.  A  draw-plate  used  by  gold- wire  drawers, 
named  from  the  piece  of  agate  through  which 
the  eye  is  drilled.— 3.  In  printing,  type  of  a  size 
between  pearl  and  nonpareil,  giving  about  160 
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agate 

lines  to  tho  foot.  It  1«  used  chiefly  in  news- 
papers.   In  Great  Britain  it  is  known  as  ruby. 

Thl*  Um  It  printed  tn  agate. 

4.  An  instrument  used  bv  bookbinders  for  pol- 
ishing; a  burnisher.  iieElrath,  Com.  Diet.— 
6.  A  child's  playing-marble  made  of  agate,  or 
of  glass  in  imitation  of  agate, 
agate-glass  ( ag'at-glAs),  n.  A  variegated  glass 
made  by  melting  together  waste  pieces  of  col- 
ored plass. 

agate-shell  (ag'at-ahel),  n.  A  popular  name 
of  certain  large  shells  of  the  genua  Jehatina 
(  which  see). 

agate-auail  (ag'At-snal),  a.  A  species  of  the 
genus  Jchatina  (which  see). 

agat+)-ware  (ag'At-war),».  1.  Pottery  mottled 
and  veined  in  imitation  of  agate. —  2.  A  variety 
of  enameled  iron  or  steel  household  ware. 

A«at  his  f  ag'a-this),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ayaSi'c,  a 
ball  of  thread.]  1.  In  hot,  the  older  and  now 
accepted  name  for  the  genus  of  Contfero!  com- 
monly known  as  Dammara  (which  see). — 2. 
In  coo/.,  a  genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  of  the 
family  Itraconida:    Latreille,  1804. 

agathlsm  (ag'a-thixm),  n.  [<  Or.  ajarWc,  good, 
+  -win.]  The  doctrine  that  all  things  tend  to- 
ward ultimate  good. 

agathist  (ag'a-thisf),  n.  r<  Gr.  ujoflje,  good,  + 
-int.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  agathisra. 

agathocacologlcal  (ag'a-th6-kak'6-loi'i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  ayaifor,  good,  +  kokAc,  bad,  +  ->n)ia 
(•Xoyinif),  <//'j»fv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  Com- 
j«wed  of  good  and  evil ;  pertaining  to  both  good 
and  evil.    Southey,  Doctor,  I.  130. 

agathodsemon  (ag'a-tliOHle'mon),  a.  (X  Gr. 
iyadoiaifiuv,  prop,  written  separately  njafAuc 
dai/iuv'.  ayador.  good;  iaifiuv,  spirit-,  demon: 
see  demon.]  A  good  genius  or  spirit ;  b  male 
divinity  corresponding  to  the  female  Agathe 
Tyehe,  or  Good  Fortune.  At  Athena,  and  elsewhere 
in  ancient  Ureece,  it  waa  customary  at  the  end  ut  a  meal 
to  pour  tiut  in  hit  lujour  a  libation  uf  pure  wine. 

agathodamonlC  (ag'B-tk&-dG-mon,ik).  (1.  [< 
Or. ayathimpuv.  see agathodarmon  and  demonic] 
itelating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  agathodn- 
mon ;  pertaining  to  an  agathotbemon. 

agathopoietic  (ag'a-tho-poi-et'ik),  a.  [Prop. 
agathoixtettc  or  •poetic,  <  Gr.  aiaihiroit'u;  do 
good,  { li^oWc,  good,  +  Tntttr,  do:  see  poetic.] 
Intended  to  do  good;  benevolent.  Jicntham. 
[Kare.] 

Agathosma  (ag-a-thoz'mll),  n.  [<  Or.  djorior, 
good,  +  iop4,  earlier  W^iy,  smell,  akin  to  L.  odor  : 
ace  odor.]  A  large  genus  of  plants,  natural  or- 
der Rutacrxr,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Hottentot*  mix  the,  dried  and  powdered  leave*  of  A. 
uuUKiUa  with  Uie  grease  wlUi  which  they  imor  Ihrir 
liodiea  giving  them  a  smell  Intolerable  to  Europeiui. 
Several  ipeciei  are  cultivated  for  Ihclr  fiowcr*. 

agatiferous  (ag-a-tif 'o-rus>,  <t.  [<  ayah"  + 
-i-fcrou*,  <  L.  fcrressK.  frcwl.]  Containing  or 
producing  agates.  Craig. 

agatiform  (ag'S-ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  agate"*  +  -i- 
jorm,  <  1*.  fitrma.  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
an  agate  j  resembling  an  agate  in  appearance. 

agattne(ag'B-tin),<i.    [<  agate'*  +  -t«c>.]  • 
taining  to  or  resembling  agate. 


The  U--.t-kn.Wit  .peel,-.  U  the  v 
century-plant,  or  American  aloe. 
A.  Amrruvna,  tint  tiitrialurvti  , 
<r,m  Me lie  Into  Europe  It.  14B1.  i^t 
and  now  frequently  cultivated 
,  at  are  also  various 
It  Htm  many 


the 

At  maturity  It 
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throw*  up  rapblly  from  tta  center  a  tall  acape  bearing*  large 

cum|iound  Inflorescence,  and  die*  after  perfecting  it*  fruit. 
It  It  extensively  cultivated  tn  Mexico  under  tile  name  of 
maftvfjt.  and  la  put  to  many  uses.  The  aap,  obtained  in 
abundance  from  tin?  plant  when  the  flowering  stem  la  just 
ready  to  hunt  forth,  produce*  when  fermented  a  bevcrage 
resembling  rUler,  called  by  the  Mexicans  yuLjur.  An  ex- 
tract of  the  Irttvea  la  uat-d  a*  a  substitute  for  *onp,  ami  the 
flower-atem,  when  withered,  la  cut  up  Into  slice*  to  form 
nuor-atmp*.  The  leave*  of  nearly  all  the  »|iecl<*  yield  a 
more  or  lea*  valuable  fiber,  which  U  nude  Into  thread  and 
rope*  and  baa  liecn  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Hiaal 
hemp,  ur  hellei|Ulll,  l»  tike  product  of  A.  Ixtli,  and  is  ex- 
|iorted  in  large  quanlitlea  fnMn  Yucatan.  A  U'eat  Indian 
ipeciea,  -t.  Krrattv,  clovely  reaemblinK  A.  Americana, 
yielda  the  keratto  filler.  A.  l  ir^ijucu,  of  the  aouthern 
Vnlted  *tat<-«,  known  aa  faUe  aloe,  ljelonga  to  a  group  of 
upeck-a  with  leaa  rigid  leatet  aiul  with  the  aolltary  llowcra 
In  a  aimplc  aplkr. 
agau  (a-gaz'),  prep.  phr.  as  oofr.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
a  gate :'  a,  E.  a* ;  gate,  E.  gaze.]  On  the  gaze ; 
in  a  gating  attitude. 

agazedf  u»-gazd'),  >>.  a.    [<  ME.  agaml;  prob. 
same  as  agaxt,  mollified  toward  gaze :  see  agatt, 
aghast,  and  ii<i:e.    The  examples  cited  below 
are  the  only  ones  found.]  Aghast;  astonished. 
The  llheyl  were  ao  tore  amurrf. 

tAetter  Pla*.,  li.  «. 
Whereatt  thia  dreailful  conquerutir 
Thereat!  waa  Mire  n<i<ttf*l. 
Prrty  *  Fvtio  MSS.  (ed.  Ualet  and  rurniratlX  UL  1M. 

ie  my  tplritet  doc  all  reaorte 

and  sink  In  more  and  more. 
.Snrrey,  .Sonnet  and  Sonnetlea  (liiTX 
Of  underttandltiE  roh'd,  I  ttand  ojtor'if.   O«O0 ) 
In  E.  Verr-.  Select  Poetry  (1M5\  II.  isa.  (.V.  E.  D.) 
The  Vrrneh  cxclalin'tl. The  d«vll  w»a  In  arnica; 
All  the  whole  army  ttood  arw'if  on  him. 

Shni  .  1  Men.  VI„  I.  1. 

age  (ftj),  n.  [<  ME.  <ifl<",  later  sometimes,  in  OF. 
spelling,  atae,  eaije,  hage,  <  OF.  ange,  eagt,  ear- 
lier etlage,  F.  rtV/e  =  Pr.  atge,  <  ML.  'aUtticum, 
<L.  a-ta  (f-K  age  (>  OF.ar)t  a  contr.  of  earlier 
(Tti'fa  (<-).»,  which  reappears  in  ML.  in  the  sense 
of  eternity  (cf.  itlcmu,  eternal:  see  eternal 
and  eternity),  <  <rrnni,  0L  arrom  =  Gr.  niuv 
(•atAiv),  a  period  of  existence,  an  age.  a  life- 
time, a  long  Bpuco  of  time,  eternity  (see  aim, 
eon),  =  (joth.  «n°irs,  an  age,  eternity  (aec.  mir, 
used  adverbially,  ever, with  neg.,  ni  aite,  never), 
=  AS.  a  —  leel"  ri,  E.  oyc,  ever,  =  AS.  a-w,  <r, 
life,  custom,  law,  luarriage:  see  oy1,  aye1.] 
1.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  being  or 
thing  has  existed ;  length  of  lifo  or  existence  to 
the  time  spoken  of;  period  or  stage  of  life  in 
the  history  of  an  individual  existence,  animate 
or  inanimate  :  b-s.  his  aqe  is  twenty  years ;  he 
died  at  the  age  «1  eighty ;  at  your  aye  you 
should  know  better;  a  tree  or  a  building  of  un- 
known age ;  to  live  to  a  great  age  ;  old  age. 


2.  Duration  of  existence,  specifically  or  gener- 
ally;  the  lifetime  of  nn  individual,  or  of  the  in- 
or  species  on  an  average  : 


Per- 


bize  (ag'a-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  agatized, 
ppr.  ago  tiding,  {(.agate*  +  -ice.]  To  change 
into  agate.  Also  spelled  agatiae.-  Agatlsed 
wood,  aUidfled  wood  la  the  form  of  agate, 
agaty  (ag'»-ti).  a.  f<  agate*  +  -y.~\  Of  the  na- 
ture of  or  resembling  agate:  as,  "ail  agaty 
flint,"  JToodirnrd. 
Agaye  (a-ga've),  n.  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  ajtitij,  noble,  usetl 
also  as  a  proper  name, 
3l)ar$,  L.  Jgauf,  Agate; 
fem.  of  ojnio.;,  noble, 
illustrious,  akin  to  jn.rtr. 
be  proud,  rejoice,  and 
to  L.  gaudinm,  joy.]  A 
large  Jsorth  American  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  uat- 
onler  Amaryllidaettr, 
Mexican.  Ttiey  are 
nl  i>r  nearly  to,  of  tlow 
growth,  often  Ian,**-,  consisting  of 
a  dense  cluster  of  rii,id  flesh 
'  e  tlr 


as,  the  ftj/c  of  the 
thirty  year*. 


Ill  emlleaa  d\M  >        Tennmvn.  I'l  Mem.,  Uxiil. 
Ttie  itryi  of  the  patriarch*  before  the  fl«»1  have  tieen  a 
tubjret  vf  ehtleill  dUpllto.  Am.  ('jic,  I.  ]»1. 

3.  A  period  of  human  life  usually  markeil  by 
a  certain  stage  of  physical  or  mental  develop, 
ment ;  especially,  a  degree  of  development,  op- 
proximatcly  or  presumptively  measured  by 
years  frora'birth,  which  Involves  responsibility 
to  law  and  capacity  to  act  with  legal  effect :  ins 
the  age  of  discretion  or  of  maturity  (the  former 
technically  occurring  some  years  prior  to  the 
latter,  about  the  age  of  fonrteen).  More  tiKxinrolly, 

e/ a;>f,  fulla-K,  or  froe/ii/  u.<e  ili  tlunate*  tile  atlnllllllclll  of 
majority,  or  that  period  »  hen  the  felieral  ilitaliilitlrii  o(  In. 
fancy  ceaae.  li  it  tiled  !«>  the  law  ut  England  mid  "t  Ulotl  of 
the  I  lilted  ftUltes  lit  1\  (in  ».nie  (States  at  l->  for  female, i,  but 
In  (iemuiny  and  some  nthi  r  European  ttatet  al  24  or  Si.  At 
common  law  one  It  of  lull  lure  the  first  Instant  of  the  lx-gin- 
ninB  of  the  ilay  before  the  -Jl*t  aunivenary  of  one's  birth. 
Other  I«  ri.«U  are  Ilse.1  forsixsri.il  purpoaea:  thus,  the  nor 
■    marrlaee  was  fixed  by  the  common  law  at  U 
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In  the  ordinary  sense  of  beirut  a  snllal.1..  ai|e  f..r  mtr- 
riage.  but  at  iK'iie  tlic  ase  alter  n  lib  li  one  contract  Inn  mar. 
ria*o-  routd  not  m.tly  rejsidiate  it.  obllk-atl'  .ns  on  the  nit  re 
ground  of  youth.  >or  the  nnrrnaetuf  content  which  will 
prei  Inilr  eliargr*  of  ali.luctl..n  aihl  the  like,  the  nn*  ./  iv,„. 
tent  bu  l.i-n  n«e.i  in  •onie  Jurisdictions  «t  W  »  P  to  the 
age  of  7  a  child  la  coiiclusi.ely  preiumed  to  inca|»l.le 
of  crimliial  Intent :  from  7  lo  lMlu  tome  Juri^lictions  12) 
rvmimed  to  t*  inrapable  of  such  intent,  but  the  con- 

1  lo  ltr 


Which  Ibecliibl  . 
coutulte.1  li 


age 

lowing  a  younger  age  for  wfllt  of  perantul  property,  and 
alto  for  female*  or  for  married  women. 
He  la  vf  o<?e,  ask  htm.  John  Ix.  M. 

4.  The  particular  period  of  life  at  which  one  be- 
comes naturally  or  conventionally  qualified  or 
disqualified  for  anything:  as,  at  46  a  man  is 
over  age  and  cannot  be  enlisted;  under  age  for 
the  presidency;  canonical  age  (which  Bee,  be- 
low). 

Sara  .  .  .  was  dellicred  of  a  child  when  the  wa»  past 
aye.  Hoh.  xl.  It. 

5.  Specifically,  old  ago  (see  1):  the  latter  part 
of  life  or  of  long-continued  existence ;  the  lapse 
of  time,  especially  as  affecting  a  person's  physi- 
cal or  mental  powers;  the  state  of  being  old; 


twenty-five  to  as, 


The  cy«  of  Imel  were  dim  for  (Jen.  xlrtll.  10. 

Aft*  rannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Iter  Infinite  variety.  ghat ,  A.  and  <".,  II.  2. 

6.  An  aged  person,  or  old  people  collectively. 

And  agt  la  love  lovea  not  to  have  year.  told. 

SAo*-.,  Sonncta,  cxixviil. 

7.  One  of  the  periods  or  stages  of  development 
into  which  human  life  may  be  divided:  tune  of 
life :  as,  life  is  divided  into  four  ages,  infancy, 
youth,  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  old  age. 

Atl  tile  world'*  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  player*: 
They*  lave  their  exit*,  ami  their  entrance*; 
And  one  man  In  hi*  time  play*  many  parts. 
Ilia  act*  being  seven  ag*&. 

Skat.,  A*  you  tike  it,  U.  7. 
Jnat  at  tin  ant  'twin  boy  ami  youth. 
When  Otought  I*  speech  and  *|ie*ch  U  truth. 

Scott,  Mamiion,  Int.  to  li. 

8.  A  particular  period  of  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  others ;  a  historical  epoch :  as,  the 
golden  age;  the  age  of  heroes ;  the  ag«  of  Peri- 
cles; the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  agt. 
See  ages  in  mythology  and  hittory,  below. 

Intent  on  her.  who,  rajrt  In  glorious  dreams. 
The  aeuind  tight  of  tume  Attnran  aye. 
Sat  couipaat  d  with  protestor*. 

TVnnv'on.  Prince**,  IL 
fmr  nineteenth  century  It  the  anr  of  tools. 

Kwtmn,  Work*  and  l>ayn 

9.  Tn  geol.,  a  great  period  of  the  history  of  the 
earth,  characterized  by  the  development  of 
some  particular  phase  of  organic  life  or  of  phys- 
ical condition :  as,  the  age  of  reptiles ;  the  age  of 
ice.  In  Han*'*  tchrmo  of  classification,  the  Silurian  It 
the  age  of  Invertebrate*,  the  Devonian  the  age  ol  rialtea, 
the  Meaotjulo  the  age  of  repUles,  the  Tertiary  the  age  uf 
niatnuial*,  and  the  t^uatertiar}'  the  age  of  man. 

10.  The  people  who  live  at  a  particular  period ; 
hence,  a  generation  or  a  succession  of  gene- 
rations: as,  agtt  yet  unborn. — 11.  [Cf.  L.  toy 
eulum,  an  age,  a  century:  see  K culart]  A  cen- 
tury; the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  as  in 
the  phrases  dart  ago,  middle  age*,  etc. 

Henry  .  .  .  justly  and  candidly  apulogljei  forthetr  five 
or"*.  Uatlam. 

12.  A  great  length  of  time;  a  protracted  period: 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age, 

So  rose  within  the  compaat  of  the  year 
Aa  aM  t  work,  a  glorioui  theatre.  " 

Itrydtn,  Pal.  and  Are.,  L  1067. 
buffering  thus  he  made 
Minute*  an  itje.  rrnnywm,  OeralnL 

13.  In  poker,  the  eldest  hand,  or  the  first 
player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  who  bets.— Age  of 
acrbgena  I've  «vn-«tfu-— Age  of  the  moon,  the  time 
elapsed  since  her  last  conjunction  with  tit--  sun.— Age*  In 
mythology  and  hlBtory,  particular  period*  In  the  life 
of  miiuklmT distinguished  by  liearing  B|tetiflc  name*.  Tl:e 
nnist  Impirtant  of  tlute  period*  are:  («)  The  poetic  di- 
vision of  human  eXlttelK*  into  the  //utuVti,  *i/tvr,  Arroi.: 
(netorally  ofnltte^ll.  >»r<urn,  and  irvu  aitrr.  accredited  to 
Jleslod  <al.iut  the  eUhth  cetftury  a  c.|,  who  reganlr*!  the 
people  of  the  different  ages  as  constituting  distinct  races 
BUCCCfcslvely  Ivplai  lnz  each  other,  ie*  extract.  Tile  trrait 
arc  ftttll  ill  u**'.  e»|iev-ially  tfuldm  a;ie,  which  is  ap|illed  to 
the  culminating  or  tnott  lirilliont  epoch  of  any  portion  of 
history  or  dtparlnitut  of  ailirity  :  at.  tike  aevenn-ntth 
century  wtu  tbe  Wi/^n  a>rr  of  the  drama  :  the  turn  ter  nth 
century'  is  llie  noitirH  a>K  of  invention  ;  the  gsldrn  ajt  of 
a  country  '*  (lower  or  pro*|ierity. 

The  vAden  ir»<  [of  He*tod  1,  tynchrououi  with  the  reign 
of  Saturn,  was  n  |ieTlod  of  patrlarcluxl  timplicity,  when 
the  earth  yielded  iu  fruit*  ipontaneoutly  ami  t]»ring  wat 
eternal ;  the  ti'/nrr  ii^e,  p>vemed  by  Jupiter,  wat  a  law- 
les*  time,  in  which  tile  seasons  were  first  divided,  agricub 

ture  t^ioK  it*  ri«!,  and  men  began  to  hold  property  in 
land ;  the  brnzm  n<je,  or  reign  of  Neptune,  was  an  epixh 
of  war  ami  violence  ;  in  the  hermt  aor  (omitted  by  tlvbl) 
the  world  lie-son  to  aspire  toward  tictter  things;  and  In 
the  icon  or  1'lutontaii  n  t',  in  which  Iteslod  Wlleved  him- 
self to  lie  living,  JutUce  ami  plrty  had  dl«M«ir.il  from 


<«.>Th 
mug  « 
of  the 


called  the  a.vr  i/ -tret u,n  1 ;  and  Hie 


/  Plant  Mr*** 
Am*rua*a\. 


entire  period  U  lore  Ihe  age  of  H  U  called  the  n;ilr  cf  nur. 
fure.    The  aue  at  which  testmlllerir 

meet  of  the  l'n 


tary  capacity  begiiu  In 
It  SI,  with  exception*,  many  al 


aatr.  a  period  of  European  hlsUiry.  hegin- 
sliortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Iloman  Empire 
of  the  West  (t  I..  «7li),  marked  by  a  general  decline  of 
learning  and  civilization.  It  wat  Introduced  by  the  great 
influx  of  barl*rlaiu  Into  wittem  Europe  In  the  fourth 
and  filth  centuries  known  a*  tho  wandering  of  the  n»- 
tn.iia,  and  la  re.  koncd  by  II  all  am  at  exteuding  to  the 
eleventh  century,  when  a  general  revival  of  wealth,  man- 
ners, Uatr.  and  learning  U-gan,  and  by  other*  to  the  time 
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age 

or  Dsns*  la  the  thirteenth  century,  or  later,  (c)  The  mid- 
lie  **•».  a  period  of  about  a  thousand  yean,  between 
the  close  of  what  is  technically  considered  ancient  his- 
;  doAnlte.  movements  In  Europe  of  the 
1  eplrit  of  freedom  and  enterprise,  lu 
is  with  that  of  the  dark  age*,  and 
1  as  extending  to  the  fall  of  Co«. 
tiSSX  the  Invention  of  printing,  the  Renal.- 
In  the  fifteenth  ceil 
■ly  part  of  the 
1  of  tile  middle 
.J  institutions  and 
_  ...  extending  from  tlvetr  nearly  iml- 
rtrssl  establishment  la  the  lentil  century  to  their  decline 
■l     sauvuth  -  ArcnjoologlcaJ  ages  "t  periods,  il '■ 


™ce7or  the  du^very  of  America,  In  the  n 
wry,  or  to  the  Reformation,  In  tho  early 

ul  (ht  eplrit  of  chivalry,  extendi 


it««fiitli  -  Archwolopoal  ages  "t  periods, 

ate,  the  bronie  age,  and  the  Iron  age,  theee  uai 
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The  njfl  man  that  coffers  up  hl«  gold 

U  plain  d  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful  fiu. 

Skok,,  Lucrece,  L  8S4. 
It  I*  a  great  misfortune  to  ua  of  the  more  «*f*rf y  sort, 
that  we  were  bred  to  the  conataot  uae  of  words  in  English 
children'!  books,  which  were  without  meaning  fur  lu  and 
only  mytUOrd  ua.   0.  H'.  Holme;  old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  171 
You  are  old  ; 
Nature  In  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Skat.,  Lear,  II.  4. 

Change  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  to  "The  Old  ."tailor," 
and  you  throw  the  mltul  into  a  mood  utterly  inharmonious 
with  the  tone  of  Coleridge's  wonderful  |N>eni. 

A.  S.  Hill,  Rhetoric, 
agedly  (4'jed-li),  ade.    Like  an  aged  person, 
agednesa  (a';ed-tics),  ».  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  old ;  olduesa. 
I'llstotu  witltout  truth  ia  hut  ov/edW**  of  error. 

JIMon,  Reform,  of  Church  Discipline,  1.  38. 

agee  (a-j«'),  },rfi>.  P**r-  a9  "dc.  or  a.  Heme  as 
ajee. 

ageing.  ».   8««  aping. 

(aj'rfr-iy )  ,,.  ,,l  [NL.,  <  Age- 
r.}  A  subfamily  of  American  oscinc 


i  agendum  (c). 
agendum  (a-jen'dum),       pi.  agenda  (-d|p. 


I.  bi  slgpt  Bint  L» 

i,  aiat  aa*.«-*jur. 


:^iT.tnt,rr:!»  nf  -.he  StnDe  Age. 
Lufs ;  x,  craceit-*aapet  Siet  knife ;  y,  ftow 
srpms-Sc-ad  of  Itmt ;  <^  Suit  koifc. 


being  given  in  accordm...'!.  n 
de  weapnna,  Implements,  et 
rlod.  The  stone  age  haa  bt 
■akollthlc  and  neolithic,  (i 
*f  In  thM  sense  to  iinproi* 
ttauiter  froni  the  Sesndlnav 
so  reference  to  chronology 
al  which  speople  haa arriv 
nation.  There  are  tribe*  j 
do  the  mure  primitive  Itnj 
wholly  on  the  appearance 
stage.  The  pura»  ri»n*  « 
nuufcs  the  moat  primitive 
in  sntiuuity)  tltat  bef. 
any  specified  people 
the  Horn.  Cath.  Ck. 
her  subject*  incur, 
obligation*,  stales  of  life 
liege*  and  dignities,  lit 


,  that 


th  the  materials  employed 
.,  during  the  particular  pc- 
eeu  subdivided  into  two,  the 
See  these  words.)  Tile  word 
crly  used  (by  an  unfortunate 
ian  urchorology),  since  It  has 
but  simply  denotes  Utc  statre 
I  In  It*  progress  toward  civil 
t  in  their  stone  age.  Neither 
cuienta  necessarily  disappear 
■e  of  those  of  a  mure  advanced 
i  fly*  or  atapf,  thrrcfore,  merely 
•  period,  and  hromr.  ape  (chiefly 
tho  employment  of  Iron,  among 
tribe.  -  Canonical  .age    <<i)  In 
age  tlxed  l>)  the  church  at  which 
unit?  capable  of  assuming,  special 
etc.,  or  of  enjoying  special  priv- 
is.  Die  obligation  of  tasting  begin 


agendt  (tViemil. «. 

'  "UBl/, 

[L..  something  to  bo  done,  neut.  of  ai^ndis*. 
gerundiTe  of  agrre,  do:  nee  agent,  act.]  A 
thing  to  be  done :  usually  in  the  plural,  things 
to  be  done ;  duties,  specifically  ~(«i>  item*  of  bust. 

ues<  tu  be  brought  before  a  cununlttee,  cuuncU,  board,  etc., 
as  things  to  be  done,  (ft)  Matters  of  practice,  as  op]>i>»«i 
to  crvdendo,  or  matters  of  belief. 

The  moral  and  religious  crcdenda  and  agenda  of  any 
good  t 

E»neci*ll)- -(<■!)  MatU-rtof 
•ir  liturgy.   {<!)  As  a  collective 
hook,   r  Rare  in  all  tues.) 

agenesia  (aj-c-n6'isi-ft),  it. 
agenesis. 

agenoaic  (aj-e -ties' ik),  a.  [<  agenesis  +  -ie.] 
renalning  to  or  eharacterized  by  agenegig. 

agenesis  («-jen'e-«ls),  «.  [NIj.,  <  Or.  n-  priv.  + 
jewOTf,  generation.]  In  physiol.,  any  anomaly 
of  organization  consisting  in  the  absence  or 
imperfect  development  of  parts-  Also  called 
agenesia.  [Rare.] 

Agenia  (a-jc  -urU),  «.    [NL-.  <  Or.  Aytwoc, 
beardless,  <  ii-  priv.  +  j (rnnr,  beard,  <  )mr  = 
E.  oAi'ii.l   In  nifoni.,  a  p'niis  of  hymenopterouei 
of  the  family  1'ompHiidar,  t 1 
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age  . 
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at  twenty-one ;  profeaaion  by  religion*  vows  H  mad> 
after  the  age  of  id i  teen ;  and  to  become  a  bishop  one  i 
havt  eomplrted  hi*  tliirtieth  year.  The  age  of  res 
that  st  wnkh  a  child  becomes  morally  reapmuibU: 
posed,  la  the  majority  of  case*,  to  be  about  seven.  (*>  In 
as'jnVaa  thurtht*,  the  sgw  at  which  a  mau  may  tw  or- 
■laliwd  to  any  one  of  the  three  grades  of  the  ministry.— 
Dark:  acta.  See  above  —  PabulouB  axe.  fee  /abnhnu. 
-Oeologtcal  ages,  n  **  .it- >> .-,  a  -  MlduJe  agea  He..? 
alwve.— The  age  of  a  horse.  In  racing  and  trotting  rales, 
b  reckoned  from  Jannary  1st  of  the  year  of  foaling.  Other 
dates,  as  May-day,  were  formerly  used.  «8jra.  Era,  Pfriod, 
eU.  (see  tytihX  date ;  years,  eim,  cycle, 
i  (4j),  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  a<ied,  ppr.  aging.  [< 
".  ngen,  agun,  <  age,  u.  ]  I.  infrann.  To  Rrnw 
olil ;  aseamc  the  appearance  of  old  age :  as,  he 
«'j>  >  rapidlv. 

I  am  Uut  Is.  I  have  a  whitish,  or  rather  a  light- 

coloured  hair  here  and  there.  LauJut. 

IX  fran«.  To  make  old;  cause  to  grow  or 
tosevmold;  produce  the  effect  of  age  upon; 
bring  to  maturity  or  to  a  state  lit  for  use ;  give 
the  character  of  age  or  ripenew  to:  as,  to  age 
wine,  clay,  etc. 

-age.  [<  ME.  -age,  <  OP.  -age,  mod.  F.  -age  = 
ft.  -atge  =  Sp.  -age  =  It.  -aggio  and  -olieo,  <  L. 
,  a  noun  suffix,  orig.  neut.  of  -alien*,  adj. 
For  examples  gee  savage,  eanage,  etc.] 
A  noun  suffix  of  Trench,  ultimately  of  Latin 
origin,  rreouont  in  words  taken  from  the  French,  as 
foaviutje,  tataot.  eo»*3»,  pe"*?»t  *»9!WP».  etc.,  it  ha* 
con*  to  lie  a  contnioa  Cnglisa  formative,  forming,  (a)  from 
same*  of  things,  collective  nouns,  as  /Vwifooe,  Ira/aat, 
ht4vs9r,  etc.:  (i)  from  personal  terms,  noun*  denoting 
roodilMU,  omce,  rank,  service,  fee.  otc..  a*  bondage,  parwon- 
sr.  pvrl'rtL'jt,  etc;  it)  from  verlis.  nouns  expreasing  va- 
rus* relations,  as  bnakayt,  cteamyt,  pomagt,  itemy*,  etc, 
1  (A' Jed,  sometimes  ajd),  P.  a.  [ME.  aged. 
Ijfd;  <  age.  v.,  +  -etP.]  1.  Old ;  having  lived 
r  existed  long;  having  reached  an  advanced 
period  of  life :  as,  an  aged  man ;  an  aged  oak. 

Shall  sued  men,  like  deed  trees, 
strike  deeper  their  vtle  root,  and  dnier  cling, 
SUU  more  enamour  d  of  their  wretched  soil  f 

Von*},  Night  Thoughts,  Ir.  111. 
(t  oder  English  racing  rate*,  a  horse  I*  said  to  bo  uytd 
(pran  aid)  when  he  i*  more  tlian  seven  years  old.] 

i.  Of  the  age  of :  as,  a  man  aged  forty  years. — 
3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  old  age. 
These  bitter  tears,  which  now  yon  see 
Pilling  the  need  wrinkle*  ia  ray  cheeks. 

Star..  Til.  And..  Ul  1. 
=  8rn  L  Ayd,  Btderlv,  Old,  Ancient.  Old  is  theueiH'ral 
word  Inc  bring  near  to  the  natural  end.  or  having  nearly 
reached  the  usual  period,  of  life :  as,  a  cat  ia  ofd  at  twelve 
KaVrtyla  rather  .*t  beginning  to  Is-  M.  d.s-d  Is 
4.  ^ineiesf  i*  so  old  a*  to  seem  to  IsOolig  tu  a  past 
r  comparison*  under  oncost.) 


MsnL-BUi.il! 


passerine  birds  of  the  family  Ictcrida:  it  Is  re- 
lated to  the  conlru*traI/Vi<i^i7ful<r.  or  m»  hrs,  Iras  nearly 
to  tlK  crows,  Cvrridt,  and  to  some  extent  It  replaces  and 
represent*  In  America  the  uKI-world  .Sturni'die,  or  suir- 
liug*.  lite  subfamily  includes  tlku  marsh-blackbirds  of  the 
uenus  Ayehtns,  a*  the  cocuiuoii  red-whiged  blackbird  of 
the  V nlled  States,  A.  yduewkvue ;  til*  yellow  -Im'SjIkI  black- 
bird, XaHtKoce/iKaltut  tcUrtxxpkaltu :  the  eow-bird.  Mvt»- 
tkruM  aler;  the  bobolink,  Dvtxchvnux  vry:ii**ru*;  and  nn- 
inemits  relateil  species,  chlehy  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  less  correctly  written  Anelaimr. 
Agelaeus  (aj-e-le'us),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  uje/aiac. 
belonging  to  a  herd,  precarious,  <  a-)t'Jji,  a  herd 
(Ls  grex),  <  njrtp,  drive.]  The  typical  genus 
of  blackbirds  of  the  subfamily  Agelaina; ;  the 
marsh-blackbirds.  There  are  several  species,  such  as 
A.  phfrnuYuJ,  the  common  red.wtuued  luarsli.ldackMrd 
of  the  I  nltcl  .statea  ami  A,  tricolor  of  (  allfnrnla.  AI*o 
spellcvl  Attain;  as  originally  by  Vleillot,  lSKi. 
agelaat  (aj'e-lasl),  n.  [<.  Or.  nji'Jccror,  not 
laughing,  <  o-  priv.  +  ;t^o<rro>,  verl>al  adj.  of 
hiv,  laugh.]  One  who         laughs.  [Kare.] 


M..U  "In 


i  Jtabelals  would  have  calle,!  aoeUut*.  or  lion. 


agemina  (a-jem'i-nft),  it, 

agen  (a-gen')»  adr  ~>  TreP 

iu  oeeaaionally  used. 


vvey4d 


Keb.  5,  18TT.   (.V.  E.  I, 
Aqalena,  Agalenidsr. 
+  -<«*•.]  Without 
"  existence. 
Same  as  aziimina. 
and  eon).    An  old 

spelling  "of  again,  sti" 

Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tbles  of  men, 
like  adamant  simI  steel  they  meet  tiara. 

/>ryaVn,  l%al.  and  Arc.,  1. 

agency  (a'jen-si),  ». ;  pi.  agencies  (-sin).  [=  P. 
agenet,  <  ML.  a^rnfHi,  <  L.  «j7cit(f-)s,  ppr.  of 
agere,  act:  see  agent.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
in  action  or  of  exerting  power;  action;  opera- 
tion ;  instrumentality. 

The  ayrnry  of  providence  In  the  natural  world. 

KWirunf,  rret.  to  Ess.  toward  .Nat.  Httt.  of  Earth. 
Kor  the  first  three  or  fixur  ccntarie*  we  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  course  hy  which  Christianity  moved,  and 
tbc  events  throagh  which  Its  »ieneu  was  developssl. 

lie  (/nine*!/,  Kasene*,  L 

2.  A  mode  of  exerting  power;  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

But  although  the  Introduction  of  a  fluid  as  an  Agent  ex- 
plains nothing,  the  fluid  as  an  Agency  —  i.  e„  Its  hydrody- 
namlc  laws  —  explain*  much. 

tf.  //.  Utret,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Min.1, 1,  i.  i  lit 
Is  the  eumcy  through  which  character  adapt* 
to  itself. 

//.  .Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  117. 

3.  The-offlee  of  agent  or  factor;  the  business 
of  an  agent  intrusted  with  the  concerns  of 
another:  as,  tho  principal  pays  the  charges  of 
agency. — 4.  The  place  of  business  of  an  agent. 
In  tlw  f  tilled  Stale*,  freu.iit.ntly  u*ed  In  the  sense  of  an 
Indian  aiencv.  an  office  or  settlement  In  <>r  near  tin-  res- 
ervation of  an  Indian  tribe,  at  which  mbles  an  Indian 
agvnt  of  the  goveniincnt,  Lbani«.d  with  the  interests  of  the 
tribe  and  the  care  of  the  relation*  of  the  govenimeiit  to  It : 
as,  Uw  Pawuee  agenev.- Free  agency.  See/rw. 


Agent*  Ass^sjim  iCressonl. 

terized  by  having  smooth  logs.  Th*  females  unild 
curious  mud  cells  tinder  logs  or  under  tbe  bark  of  tree*, 
provMonlng  tlicivi  with  spiders, 
agenrieaia  (aj-e-ne'si-tt),  «.    [NL.]    Same  as 
agennesiii. 

agenneaic  (a}-<siies'ik),  n.  [<  agennesis  +  -«•.] 
Characterized  by  sterility  or  impotence ;  per- 
taining to  agennesis. 

agennesis  (aj-e-ne'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <0r.  n-  priv. 
•jlwnnif,  engendering,  <  ymav,  engender.]  In 
iwrd.,  want  of  reproducti\'e  power  in  either  sex; 
impotence  of  the  male  or  sterility  of  tbe  female. 
Also  called  agennesia.  [Bare.] 

agennetie  (aj-e-net'ik).  a.  [<  ngeunetis  (agen- 
wcf-)+-ic]  Characterized  by  sterility;  unpro- 
ductive; ngemiestc:  as,  an  agennetie  periotl. 

agent  (a'jt;nt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  agen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  agrre,  drive,  lead,  conduct,  manage,  per- 
form, do,  *a  Or.  Ajtti',  lead,  conduct,  do,  =  Ice!. 
aka,  drive,  =  Skt.  >/  aj,  drive :  see  ttcf,  etc.,  and 
cf.  ake,  achel,  aerc.]  1.  a.  Acting:  opposed 
to  pnHcnf  In  the  sense  of  sustaining  action. 
[Rare.] 

The  force  of  Imagination  upon  t^wc^sodv^esg*^^^  ^  ^ 

(<•«<■<*. 
ML.  ag 


Agent  lnt*lleet.  See  . 

IL  a.  [<P.  agent,  <  ML.  agen(t-)s,  a  deputy, 
attorney,  factor,  etc.,  substantive  use  of  L. 
ageu(t-)s,  ppr.  of  <i«cre.-  see  above.]  1.  An 
active  cause;  an  efficient  cause;  one  who  or 
that  which  acts  or  haa  the  power  to  act:  as.  a 
moral  agent;  many  insects  are  agents  of  fertil- 
ization. In  yd**,  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  called 
aisrais,  In  order  to  avoid  hypothesis  with  regard  to  their 
nature.  In  ehetn.  and  med.,  wliatever  inuducus  a  chemical 
or  medical  eBect  b  called  an  at-enf. 

Heaven  mute  us  a*tenU  free  to  good  or  111, 
And  (on  d  It  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Dryden,  C»ck  and  Kox,  L  hU. 

To  say  that  man  Is  a  free  ayent  Is  no  more  than  to  ssy 
that,  in  some  instanoea,  he  is  truly  an  atfenl  and  a  cause, 
and  Is  not  merely  acted  upon  a*  a  imssive  Instrument.  On 
the  contrary,  to  say  that  he  acts  Innu  necessity  is  tu  say 
that  he  ihsn  not  set  at  all.  that  he  is  no  owest.  and  that, 
for  anything  w*  know,  there  Is  only  oue  oyrnf  In  the  unl- 
verse,  who  does  everything  that  ia  done,  whether  it  be 
good  or  11L  Jin,!. 
Thro'  many  anentm  making  strong. 
Matures  the  individual  fumi. 

Trnnyron,  Love  thou  thy  land. 

S.  A  person  acting  on  behalf  of  another,  called 

his  prineirml ;  a  representative;  a  deputy,  fac- 
tor, substitute,  orattoniey.  ' 


uty. 

Often  abbreviated 


to  agt.  )u  hiic.  atfenl  Implies  a  kind  of  service  in  which 
the  one  serving  has  some  discretion  n*  to  tho  manner  cl 


g  has  some 
tbe  object 
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agent 

The  hnaee  In  Lradenhall  street  >■  nothing  more  than  a 
change  for  their  nornl*  factor*,  al  ' 
to  take  care  of  their  altaira,  and  to 


In  the  evening  arrived 
be  Ohio  comi 
Wetfern  html* 


to  meet  in, 
their  Interest*. 
Ilitric 

one  of  the  three  ii;ytnt*  of 
the  Ohio  comian?,  wot  to  complete  the  negotiation*  fur 
WeaU-rtl  Ullll*.  italic™/'.  Hist,  l  oost.,  II  Jin. 

3.  An  official :  as,  an  agent  ot  police.  Agent 
and  patient,  in  lav,  a  person  who  i*  l>oth  the  duer  of  n 
thing  and  the  j»arty  to  whom  it  U  done;  thus,  when  a 
jvraon  who  owe*  money  to  another  die*  and  make*  the 
creditor  hi*  ctwubir,  the  latter  may  retain  out  01  the 
estate  al  much  a*  **ti*nea  hi*  claim,  and  U  Ullla  *aid  to  he 
itixnt  amt  jintirtit.  { Knre.  I  —  Agent  of  truancy,  the  name 
given  to  a  das*  of  officer*  or  employee*  *crvunr  under  the 
local  school  authorities  in  Mu  ral  citle*  of  New  York  Htate, 
to  enforce  the  pr  »\  i«l* oia  of  the  r.impuUorv  Education 
Act,  rsqatrlng  the  attendance  of  children  al  school. — 
Catalytic  agent.  See  rni-dttir.  —  Crown  agent.  See 
rroirw  —  First  agent,  an  agent  not  Incited  by  another. 

—  General  agent,  an  agent  wh>jw  authority,  though  it 
rnay  Ik*  llhiltedto  a  |  articular  trade  or  hnalnc**,  and  a  par- 
ticular place.  Is  general  In  respect  to  extending  to  all  acta 
ot  a  kind  ordinarily  Involved  In  the  matter*  In  i|iir*tlon. 

—  Morbific  agent.  In  »J..  a  can*.-  ot  dhwa»e.— Thera- 
peutic agent.  In  oW..  a  aiilntancc.  a*  for  example  mor- 
phine, or  a  form  of  motion,  a*  heat  or  electricity,  used  In 
treating  dlaeaae.— Voluntary  or  free  agent,  one  who 
may  do  or  not  do  any  action,  and  ha*  the  eotiBeloai  per- 
ception that  hla  actions  reaiilt  (Mm  the  rtrtvkte  of  hit  own 
wUL    See  .free. 

agential (a-jen'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  agentia,  agency, 
v  L.  agen(t-)s:  see  agent.]  Pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  to  nn  agency. 

agentehipf  (a'jent-ahip),  «.  The  office  of  an 
agi*nt ;  agency.    Hutu,  and  Ft. 

age-prayer  (aj'prir),  n.  [<  age  +  prayer,  after 
taw  L.  tttatin  precatio,  a  plea  of  age,  or  atatem 
prceari,  plead  age,  AF.  age  price :  see  age  and 
pray.]  In  rarfy  Eng.  law,  a  suggestion  of  non- 
age, made  in  a  real  action  to  which  an  infant 
was  a  party,  with  a  request  that  the  proceedings 
be  stayed  until  the  infant  should  come  of  age. 
Also  called  pica  of parol  demurrer.  Stimiton. 

ager  ta'ier),  n.  [L.,  _  E.  acre.  q.  v.]  In  ciril 
late,  a  field;  generally,  a  portion  of  land  in- 
closed by  definite  boundaries. 

agorasia  (aj-e-ra'si-ll),  n.  [XL.,  Englished  age- 
raty,  <  Gr.  u^'omrm,  eternal  vouth,  <  ii j  ijpoToc ,  a;  y. 
poor,  ir,m^r  not  growing  old:  see  Ageratnm.A 
A  green  old  age:  freshness  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  late  in  life.  [Rare.] 

agerasy  (aj'e-ra-si),  it.    Same  as  ageratia. 

Ageratum  (a-jer'a-tum), «.  [NL.;  also,  as  L., 
ageraton,  <  dr.  uj^wrw,  an  aromatic  plant,  per- 
haps yarrow  or  milfoil,  Achillea  agcratum ;  prop. 
Dl'Ut.  of  0>?,WTor,  <i  if/poor,  u;r,y<Jr,  not  growing 
old,  undecayiug,  <  n-  priv,  +  jr/fwr,  old  age.l 
A  genua  of  plants,  natural  order  L'ompotrita;  all 
American  and  chiefly  tropical,  nearly  allied  to 
Eupatorium.  A.  «m*t.».)„  U.  Mrximnnm)  la  a  well- 
known  flower  border  anunal.  with  d«uae  lavender  blue 
heads,  which  keep  their  oulor  long. 

Ageronla  (aj-e-ro'ni-jt),  n.  [XL.)  A  genus  of 
American  bntlerflies  of  the  family  Sympkal- 
utM.  A.  ftrrnnx  occurs  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  southward, 

ageo&la,  agenda  (a-gu'ai-k,  -sia),  «.  [XL] 

Same  aa  agenttia. 

ageuBtia  (a-gus'ti^),  n.  [XL.,  <  <ir.  tiytverta. 
a  fasting,  <  ajriurof,  fasting,  not  tasting,  <  u- 
priv.,  not,  +  ;r«rruc,  verbal  adj.  of  •jiiteOai, 
taste,  akin  to  L.  o-iufiw,  taste:  see  g»*t*.]  Iu 
mcd.,  a  defect  or  loss  of  taste,  occurring  in 
colds  and  fevers,  or  arising  from  nervous  dis- 
ease. 

aggatt,  a-    Obsolete  spelling  of  agate?. 
aggelationt  (aj-e-la'snon),  n.    [i  ML.  aggtla- 
fio(M-),  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  gelarr,  freeze:  see  con- 
r/«i/.]    Congelation  ;  freexing.    .Sir  T.  Ilrotcne. 
aggenerattont  (a-jen-e-ra'shon),  ».    [<  L.  uj;- 
generare,  adgenerarr,  beget  additionally,  <  ad, 
to,  +  genera  re,  beget :  see  genera  te.  ]   The  act  of 
generating  or  producing  in  addition.    A'.  E.  I). 
agger  (aj'er),  n.    [L.,  a  pile,  heap,  mound,  dike, 
mole,  pier,  etc.,  <  aggrrere,  adgerert,  bring  to- 
gether, <  ad,  to,  +  grrtre,  carry.]    1.  Iu  A«m. 
until/.,  an  earthwork  or  any  artificial  tuound  or 
rampart,  as,  iu  Home,  the  agger  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius. —  2.  A  Kutuan  road  or  military  way,  so 
called  because  these  mads  were  raised  in  the 
middle  to  turn  water  to  the  *ide*. 
aggerat«t  (aj'e-riil  i.  r.  t.    [<  L.  aggeratiu,  pp. 
ot  aggerarc,  adgerdre,  form  an  agger  or  heap, 
heap  up,  <  agger :  see  agger .    <_'f.  exaggerate.) 
To  heap  up.  Kailey. 
aggerationt  (aj-e-ra'shon),  n.    [<  I<.  aggern- 
?>«(«-),  <  aggrrdrt-  :  »t  aggerute.l    A  heitping; 
acciiirinlalioti ;  as,  " aggera t ioni  of  sund.*'  Hoi), 
Diw.  of  World,  v.  $  i.~ 

I  iaj'e-ros).  a.    f<  L.  as  if  'aggeroinu, 
•.]     In  heaps;  fo'nued  in 
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aggestt  (a- jest'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  aggetttu,  pp.  of 
tiggcrcre,  adgerrre,  bring  together :  see  agger.) 
To  heap  up. 

The  violence  of  the  water*  a<HT*ri**t  the  earth. 

FkIUt,  ^hureh  Iliat.,  Del.  of  l.k.  0 

aggett,  aggBttt,  n.  Olisolete  spellings  of  agate". 
agglomerate  (a-glom'e-rat  ),  r.\  pret.  and  pp. 
agglomrriiUil,  ppr.  agglomerating.  [<  L.  ag- 
gloneratHK,  pp.  of  agglomerarc,  adglomcrare. 
wind  into  a  ball,  <  ad,  to,  +  glomerare,  wind 
into  a  ball,  <  glomus  (glomer-),  a  ball,  akin  to 
gtobu*,  a  liall :  see  globe.  Ct.  conglomerate.]  I. 
tranx.  To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass. 

Ill  one  it:M»iBerrlf/.f  cluster  tiling. 

1'oiir.;;.  Mght  Thought*.  Ix.  1911. 
There  U  to  an  Atneriran  aonkething  riehlv  artiOelal  and 
■cenlc.  aa  It  were,  in  the  way  them-  rolnaaal  dwelling*  are 
parked  together  in  their  ateep  street*,  in  the  depths  of 
their  little  eneloned,  <i,w/i>ii»rr<i//ii  elty. 

//,  Jitoi/-*,  Jr.,  Trail*.  Sketehea,  p,  am. 

II.  intran*.  To  gather,  grow,  or  collect  into 
a  ball  or  mass :  as,  "  hard,  agglomerating  salta," 
Thornton.  Seasons,  Autumn.  1.  766. 
agglomerate  (a-glom'e-rat),  a.  and  it.  [<  L. 
agqlomeratuM,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Gathered 
into  a  ball  or  mass;  piled  together;  specifically, 
iu  hot.,  crowde<i  into  a  dense  cluster,  but  not 
cohering. 

II.  n.  1.  A  fortuitous  mass  or  assemblage 
of  things;  an  agglomeration. — 2,  In  geol.,  an 
accumulation  of  materials  made  up  chiefly  of 
large  blocks  "  huddled  together  in  a  pell-mell 
way,  without  regard  to  size,  shape,  or  weight." 
J.  H.  tireen.  The  term  U  naed  almoat  eiclualvely  with 
reference  to  vulcanic  ejectiuna,  ami  i*  rarely.  If  ever,  era- 
ployed  hy  American  authora.  Sec  breccia  and  eoi^nome- 
nxtr. 

agglomaratic  (a-glom-e-rat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  nature  of  an  agglomerate, 
agglomeration  (a-glom-e-ra'shon),  ».  K  L. 
agglomeratio(n-),  <  agglomerarc":  see  agglme- 
r'ate,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  agglomerating  or  the 
state  of  lieing  agglomerated ;  the  state  of  gath- 
ering or  )s»ing  gathered  Into  a  mass. 

By  an  tiudiacertung  a'.Kiiomentti'm  of  fact*  he  [Berkeley] 
conilnced  mimlivrt  In  hi*  own  day,  and  he  ha*  had  br- 
lleaera  In  Ireland  a]mo*t  to  oar  day.  that  tar  water  could 
core  all  manner  of  diseases.        MrCuth,  Berkeley,  p.  83. 

2.  That  which  is  agglomerated ;  a  collection;  a 
heap ;  anv  mass,  assemblage,  or  cluster  formed 
by  mere  juxtaposition. 

The  charming  coteau  which  .  .  .  face*  the  town.  -  a 
•oft  avnfonti-rarion  of  gardena.  vineyard*,  scattered  tlltaa, 
gablea  and  turret*  of 


gray  balustrade*,  mota-grown  wall*  draped  In  scarlet  Vir 
glnla  iweper.  II.  Jaimt,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  il. 

agglomerative  (a-gloro'e-ni-tiv),  a.  Having  a 
tendency  to  agglomerate  or  gather  together. 

Taylor  >1  emliM'ntly  diacuralve,  aecuniulatlve,  and  (to 
u*e  one  of  hi*  own  wools)  mpsVfMerurinr. 

tVenVfye,  |-<*nu,  etc.  0817\  P-  1». 


agglntinant  (a-glfi'ti-nant),  a.  and  n. 
agglutinon(t-)M,  ppr.  of  agglnUnare :  see 
fiiMifc,  r.]   t  a.  Uniting  as  glue; 
cause  adhesion. 


[<L. 


Grail,  work.  (ie«),  n.  192. 
II.  h.  Any  viscous  substance  which  agglu- 
tinates or  unites  other  substances  by  causing 
adhesion ;  any  application  which  causes  bodies 
to  adhere  together. 

agglutinate  (a-gl6'ti-nat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
agglutinated,  ppr.  agglutinating.  [<  L,  aggluli- 
nattu.  pp.  of  agglntinare,  adgtntinare,  paste  to, 
<  ad,  to,  +  glutinare,  paste,  <  gluten,  paste,  glne : 
see  gluten  and  glue,]  To  unite  or  cause  to  ad- 
here, as  with  glue  or  other  viscous  substance; 
unite  by  causing  au  adhesion, 
agglutinate (a-glo'ti-ual). a.  [< L.  agglutimituM. 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  United  as  by  glue;  char- 
acterized by  adherence  or  incorporation  of  dis- 
tittct  parts  "or  elements  :  as,  an  agglutinate  lan- 
guage. (See  below.)  Iu  for.,  grown  together :  equiva- 
lent to  arvrrlr .  applied  alao to  fungi  tlut  are  Hrtuly  atUu  hed 
to  the  matrix,  ^oilietiilies  written  adirtutirtate.  Agglu- 
tinate languagsa,  language*  cKhlblting  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  integration  in  the  elenfccnt*  of  their  words,  or  of 
iinltt.wtloii  of  wools,  the  Mtfttxt-s  and  prirrtses  retaining  a 
certain  Independence  of  one  another  and  of  tiie  root  or 
stein  to  whU  h  they  are  added:  oppoaed  to  iW^wirv  or 
iHjdo-foo.ii/  Unioug>-«.  in  which  the  o-p*r*te  lilentlty  of 
stem  and  coding  U  nfcori-  often  filtly  lost,  and  the  original 
agv'lntlimtloii  even  conic*  to  l>c  replaced  by  an  Internal 
change  In  the  o«.tor  .tern,  lint  the  dutlio  tn.11 1«  ,,f  little 
Iciitltlc  vaUie.  I  ni  Usli  Is  a  favorite  cianiple  of  an  atf- 
ulutlnuti:  tonune. 
agglutinating  (a-glB'ti-na-ting\  p.  a.  In 
philol.,  elmracterized  by  agglutination ;  agglu- 
tinate  I  which  see). 

Tlie  hull***  I'.if  the  southern  Islatt.l*  .if  the  Kneglaii 
Arehl|H.-lag-.i  .  .  .  -|>.-sk  an  tufttntinalini  language,  eiu- 
rent  fr.o,,  the  middle  of  lWagh-  i«w»agc  I-  the 
Uloit  islanda  atH..ut  tape  Hum. 


aggrandizement 

agglutination  (a-gie-ti-nS'shon),  «.  [=F.  aa- 
glutinattOH  ;  (.agglntinatc,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  unit- 
ing by  gltie  or  other  tenacious  substance  ;  the 
state  of  being  thus  uniteil;  a>lhesion  of  parts; 
that  which  is  united ;  a  mass  or  group  cemented 
together. — 2.  In  philol.,  the  condition  of  being 
agglutinate ;  the  process  or  result  of  aggluti- 
nate combination.    See  agglutinate,  a. 

In  the  Aryan  language*  the  modification* of  word*,  cum 
prised  under  declension  and  conjugation,  were  likewise 
originally exiHreaard  by a^fHfinurion.  luit the <-<nn|Mjnenl 
part*  tK'gan  soon  to  coaleare,  *<k  a*  to  form  one  integral 
wonl.  llalde  in  ita  turn  to  jdionetlc  corniptlMVi  to  atteh  au 
extent  that  It  became  tmpi>**ihlc  aiu-r  a  time  to  decide 
which  waa  the  root  and  which  the  modificatory  element. 

Max  M«Uer. 

Immediate)  agglutination.  In  *urr>..  union  of  nM>  pan* 

of  a  wound  by  the  Best  Intention  (see  intrntivu),  an  ■Ihlln- 
guisbed  fnnn  modlnlc  auffl  jslnaUoD,  which  U  M-c-nred 
Uirougli  the  interpoaltioii  of  some  suUtance,  as  hut,  be- 
tween tlie  litis  of  the  wound. 

agglntinationlst  (a-glo-ti  na'shon.ist),  ».  In 
pkilol..  an  adherent  to  the  theorv  of  agglutina- 
tion. See  agglutinate,  a.  Eneyc.ilril,,\\l.'S!'2, 

agglutinative  (a-glfi'ti-mV-tiv),  a.  1.  Tending 
or  hating  power  to  agglutinate  or  unite:  hav- 
ing power  to  cause  adhesion:  as,  an  agglutina- 
tive substance.  — 2.  In  philol.,  exhibiting  or 
characterized  by  the  formative  process  known 
as  agglutination ;  agglutinate  (which  see) :  as, 
an  agglutinative  language. 

Their  fundamental  common  characteristic  I*  that  they 
(the  Scythian  language*)  follow  what  I*  at)  led  an  arr.it"- 
tinaliK  type  of  structure.  That  U  to  say  the  element*  out 
of  which  their  word*  are  formed  are  ki»*rly  put  t.igrther, 
instead  of  being  cloarly  compacted,  or  fuaed  Into  one. 

Wkitru-t/,  Lang,  and  study  of  Lang.,  p.  316. 

aggracet  fa-gnis'),  r.  L  [<ag-  + grace,  0.;  sug- 
gested by  OF.  agraehrr,  agrachier  =  It.  aggra- 
riorc,  formerly  aggratieirc,  <  ML.  aggratiare, 
Bhow  grace  to,  <  L  ad,  to,  +  tjrafia,  grace.]  1 . 
To  show  grace  or  favor  to.  Sj>en*eT. — 2.  To 
add  grace  to,  or  make  graceful. 

Ajml,  that  which  all  fairv  workee  doth  moat  o^o-race. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  In  no  place. 

Spenter,  V.  Q. .  IX  liL  us, 

aggracef  («-gris'),  n.   Kindness;  favor. 

aggrade  (a-grad').  c.  <.  [<  L.  ad.  to.  +  gradut. 
step.  Cf.  degrade.]  In  geol. ,  to  grade  up  ;  fill 
op:  the  opposite  of  degrade  or  •crnr  «*rny. 

aggrandisable,  aggrandiaation,  etc.  See  ag- 

granduable,  etc. 

.ble  (ag'ran-dl-za-bl),  a.  [<agaran- 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  "being  aggrandized. 
Also  spelled  aggrandisable. 
aggrandizatiori  (a-granHli-za'shon),  «.  The 
act  of  aggrandizing,  or  the  condition  or  state  of 
being  aggrandized. 
tion.  [Rare.] 


No  part  of  the  body  will  conwme  by  the 
oiion*  will  t«  ord< 


of  the  other,  twit  all  nv 
distribution  lie  to  all  part*. 

Walerkoum,  Kortescue,  p.  1*7, 
aggrandize  (ag'ran-diz),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  ag- 
grandized, ppr.  aggrandizing.  [<  F. 
extended  stem  of  "  aggrandir,  to 
ment,  enlarge,"  etc.  (Cotgrave),  now  agrandir= 
It.  aggrandire,  enlarge,  \  L.  ad,  U>,  +  grandire, 
increase,  <  grandi*,  large,  great :  see  grand.] 
I.  frrrng.  1 .  To  make  great  or  greater  in  . 
wealth,  rank,  or  honor;  exalt:  as,  to  aggfa 
a  family. 

The  Stoics  identified  man  with  find,  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  man  the  Xeoplatonlsta  for  the  purpose  of  t\g- 
jtrandinnff  (iod.  Urlrn.  Europ.  Morals,  ].  M&. 

2t.  To  magnify  or  exaggerate. 
It  we  trust  to  fame  and  report*,  these  may  proceed  .  .  . 

'  H'ottiufOTi.  Religion  of  Nature.  |  5. 
3.  To  widen  in  scope;  increase  in  size  or  in- 
tensity; enlarge;  extend;  elevate. 

glorion*  Kpriuga  and  mediums  to 

'  eiinceptlnna. 

W'titfj.  Improvement  of  MIdiL 
avec]  u*  all, 


funeral. 

Emrrton.  Threnody. 

ter  fc" 

II.  intrant.  To  grow  or  become  greater. 
[Kare] 

Kolllea,  eontlnned  till  old  age.  do  runramtitr  and  W- 
1-.AW  b..md,  J.J111  llaU,  iTef  to  Poems. 

Also  sjM'lle*!  aggrandise. 
aggrandizement  (ag'rsn^Uz-meut  or  a-gran'- 
diz-ment),  n.  [<  F.  "  aggrandix-cment,  a  grant- 
ing, enlarging,  encrease,  also  preferment,  ad- 
vaiicemeut "  (Cotgrave),  now  agrandisnement : 
see  aggrandize  and  -mi  nt.]  Tlie  act  of  aggran- 
dizing; the  stiite  of  being  exalted  in  power, 
rank,  or  honor:  exaltation;  enlargement:  as 
the  empemr  seeks  only  the  aggrandizement  ot 
lm  own  family.    Also  spelled  1 
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will  determine  whether  such  ape- 


mdltions  result  In  the  a/itrranditmrnt 
r  Ui  the  multiplication  of  the  race. 

U.  Spencer,  Prln.  of  WoL.  «  350. 
•  frn.  Augmentation,  advancement,  elevation:  prefer- 
ment, promotion,  exaltation. 

aggrandizer  tag'ran-di-x*r),  h.  One  who  ag- 
grandizes or  exalts  ill  power,  rank,  or  honor. 
Also  spelled  aggrandiwr. 

ppet,  Obsolete  form  of  agraffe. 
Set  (a-crat'  •,  r.  f.  [<  It.  aggratare,  also  a</- 
gradare  ana  aqgradirr,  <  ML.  'aggratare  (cf. 
aggratutre,  under  ay/jfraos),  please,  <  L.  ad,  to, 
+  gratwi,  pleasing,  >  It,  (rrato,  pleasing,  yrado, 
pleasure.]    1.  To  please. 

Each  one  sought  hU  lady  to  ayjrate. 

Sprneer,  F.  «..  IL  ll.  W. 

9.  To  thank  or  express  gratitude  to. 
The  Island  King  .  .  . 

Agnate*  the  Knights,  who  thai  his  right  defended. 

P.  FUUlur,  Purple  lstand.ll.  It.    (.V.  K.  ft.) 

aggraT*blet  (ag'ra-va-bl),  a.    [<  L. 
(sec  aggravate)  +~E.  -W«.J    Tending  to 
rate;  aggravating. 

lata  idolatry  Is  the  more  dlaeeralhle  and  aggracable  lu 
Uk  invocation  of  aainU  and  idols. 

ftr.  //.  Mere,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  II. 

aggravate  (ag'ra-vat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ag- 
gratatetL,  ppr.  aggravating.  [<  L.  aggravattu, 
pp.  of  aggrararr,  adgrarare,  add  to  the  weight 
of,  make  worse,  oppress,  annoy,  <  ad,  to,  +  gra- 
rare,  make  heavy,  <  graei*,  heavy:  see  grave3. 
Cf.  aggrieve  and  aggrrdge.]  If.  Literally,  to 
add  weight  to  or  upon;  increase  the  amount, 
quantity,  or  force  of;  make  heavier  by  added 
quantity  or  burden. 


Then,  soul,  lire  thou  upon  thy  servant  •  loai, 
And  let  that  pine  to  o^Miethj 


cxlvL 


,  Rev.  Lu  France,  p.  99.  (.y.  £.  ft.) 
S.  To  make  more  grave  or  heavy ;  increase  the 
weight  or  pressure  of ;  intensify,  as  anything 
evil,  disorderly,  or  troublesome:  as,  to  aggra- 
vate guilt  or  crime,  the  evil*  or  annoyances  of 
life,  etc. 

Uumd  In  the  strife,  the  tailing  man  sustains 
Hi  Insulting  shuut,  that  aMraral?*  his  pallia. 

CVoWe,  Tal«  tit  the  HalL 
The  J  French)  government  found  Ita  DcceaslUes  *»/«• 
sslcjbj  that  of  procuring  immense  quantltloanf  firewood, 
Jefereon,  Autoblog..  p.  72. 
In  every  department  of  nature  there  occur  Instances  of 
f  of  specific  fomt.  which  the  Increase  of  ma* 
"  er  than  diminishes. 

A.  A.  WaUacr,  Nat  Selec.,  p.  161. 

8.  To  exaggerate ;  give  coloring  to  in  descrip- 
tion; give  an  exaggerated  representation  of: 
as,  to  aggravate  circumstances.  [Rare.] 

He  [Colonel  Nath.  Bacon)  dispatched  a  meaaenger  to 
th>  ^,,<n«,r.  h'  w^|"  ^7!"-»e<l'«f>«>e  miachlefadone 


4.  To  provoke;  irritate; 


I-  and^l  To  heighten,  ralee, 


tions.    Chamb.  Cur.  (1T51). 

(ag'ra-vi-tiv),  a.  and 


n.    L  a. 


aggravative 

Tending  to  aggravate. 

H  ».  That  which  aggravates  or  tends  to  ag- 
gravate or  make  worse. 

aggTayator  (ag'ra-va-tor).  h.    One  who  or  that 
which  aggravates. 
"  H.r.t.  [< 

lor. 


,L«J»7. 

[Colloq.] 
t  I  did  know. 
Diet™*. 

_"«jr; 

t  under  exaggerate. 
aggravating  (ag'ra-va-ting),  p.  a.  1.  Making 
worse  or  more  heinous:  as,  aggravating  circum- 
stances.—  2.  Provoking;  atiuoving;  exasperat- 
ing: as,  he  is  an  aggravating  fellow.  [Cnlloq.] 
Which  makes  it  only  the  more  agfravating.  Ttmtteray. 
iggTavatingly  (ag'ra-va-ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
agintvating  manner. 

aggravation  lag-tts-va'shou),  a.  [=F.  aggra- 
vation, <  ML.  <ijjj7raraf»o<a-),  <  L.  aggravarr :  see 
aggravate.]  1.  Increase  of  the  weighty  inten- 
sity, heinouaneas,  or  severity  of  anything;  the 
act  of  making  worse ;  addition,  or  that  which  is 
added,  to  anything  evil  or  improper:  as,  an 
aggravation  of  pain,  grief,  crime,  etc.— 2.  Ex- 
aggeration, as  in  a  pictorial  representation  or 
in  a  statement  of  facta;  heightened  descrip- 
tion. [Kare.] 

Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by  the  knight'a  directions 
to  add  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by  a  little  aggru. 
ml  ion  at  the  features  to  change  it  Into  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Addison. 

8.  Provocation;  irritation.  [Colloq.]— 4.  In 
lax,  a  censure,  threatening  excom- 
after  disregard  of 
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agrnrfar,  <  ML.  •aporeTiare-  for  'aggrariare, 
equiv.  to  L.  aggrararr,  to  add  to  the  weight  of, 
make  worse,  oppress,  annoy,  aggravate:  see 
aggravate  and  aagrirrt,  and  cf.  abridge,  abbre- 
viate, allege*,  alleriaU.)  To  make  heavy;  ag- 
gravate; exaggerate. 

aKirregant  (ag're-gant ),  n.  [<  L.  aggrrgan(  f-)s 
pj>r.  of  aggregarr :  see  aggregate,  r.J  One  of  the 
particulars  which  go  to  make  up  an  aggregate ; 
specifically,  one  of  a  number  of  logical  terms 
which  are  added  together  to  make  a  logical  sum. 

Ajffrregata  (ag-re-ga'tA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  aggrcga  ttu :  see  aggreqa  te,  r.  ]  In  Cu viera 
system  of  claasifleation,  the  second  family  of 
his  Aerpkala  nuda,  or  shell-lese  acepbals ;  the 
compound  or  social  aacidiana :  opposed  to  .Sc- 
gregata. 

aRffreRate  (ag'r^-gat),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  aggre- 
gated, ppr.  aggregating.  [<  L.  aggregattu,  pp. 
of  aggregare,  atlgregare,  lead  to  a  nock,  add  to, 
<ad,  to,  +  grrgare,  collect  into  a  flock,  <  grrx 
(grrg-),  a  flock :  see  gregarious.  Cf .  congregate, 
»egregate.]  I.  fram.  1.  To  bring  together;  col- 
lect into  a  sum,  mass,  or  body :  as,  "  the  aggre- 
gated Boil,"  Milton,  P.  L,  x.  203. 

The  protoplasmic  fluid  within  a  coll  doe*  not  become 
aggrtgotta  unless  it  be  In  s  living  atAte,  and  only  Imper- 
fectly If  the  cell  ha*  been  lnjurvef 

IMnrin,  Inaectlv,  flanta,  p  <12. 

Ideaa  which  were  only  feebly  connected  become  a^jr*. 
galntl  into  a  cloee  and  compact  whole. 

■•.  AT.  Ctifonl,  Lectnrra,  I.  fO. 

2.  To  amount  to  (the  number  of) ;  make  (the 
sum  or  total  of) :  an  elliptical  use. 

The  guia  captured  .  .  .  will  agyrtgatt  In  all  probability 
fire  oraU  hundred.  Aforain?  Star,  April  17, 18T&.  (.V.  K.  i>.) 

3.  To  add  or  unite  to  aa  a  constituent  member ; 
make  a  part  of  the  aggregate  of:  as,  to  aggre- 
gate a  person  to  a  company  or  society.    [Rare .  ] 

IX  lafraa*.  To  come  together  into  a  sum  or 
mass ;  combine  and  form  a  collection  or  mass. 

The  taate  of  honey  tggrt-iaUt  with  iwe«t  taatea  In  gen- 
eral, of  which  it  ll  one  —  not  with  inch  taatea  aa  thoae 
of  quinine,  or  of  castor  olt 

U.  SptrutT,  Mn.  of  Psychol.,  I  114. 

aggregate  (ag'rf-gftt),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aggrega- 
ttu, pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Formed  by  the 
conjunction  or  collection  of  particulars  into  a 
wbolo  mass  or  sum ;  total ;  combined :  as,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness. 

Societies  formed  by  conqueet  may  be  .  .  .  composed  of 
two  socletiea,  which  are  In  a  lanre  meaaure  .  .  .  alien ; 
and  in  them  there  cannot  aiiae  a  political  (<>rve  from  the 
awrrpatt  will.  II.  Spenctr,  Prin.  of  SociuL,  i  tea. 

Specifically — (a)  In  jpne.,  compoaed  of  aeverml  different 
mineral  constitucnta  capalilr  of  btrlng  eeparatcd  by  me- 
chanical memna :  a*,  granite  la  an  atjytigal*  reck.  (6)  In 
aitot.,  clustered :  as, aggrtt/att  gland*  (Pcyer's  glandsl  (c) 
In        f  irming  a  dense  cluster,   (rf)  In  nul..  compound  ; 

mil  posed  of  many  Individuals  united 
Aggregate  animate  animals  In 
organisins  are  united  In  a  common 
u.  as  various  polyps,  acalephs.  etc. 
LHiiti  and  CvraUigrmt.— Aggragate 
^.aoomldnatlon  which  causes  com* 
pound  motions  in  secondary  pieces.  Tike  evTecta  of  ag. 
KTcKste  combuiationa  are  cuusuVed  as  o^/re^afe  pains 
and  avnrrrasfd  vriacit itt  (whLcb  sec,  lielow^.  —  Aggragata) 
flower,  one  formed  uf  several  Qorvts  closely  gathered  upon 
a  common  recrjitacle.  lwt  not  coliereiit.  aa  In  rompon'rar. 
Aggri-gitt«  fruit,  a  fruit  formed  wlien  a  cluster  of  distinct 
carpeU  belongitkg  to  a  single  flower  arc  crowded  upon  the 
common  receptacle,  liecuming  baccate  or  drupaceous,  and 
anniethnea  more  or  less  coherent,  as  In  the  blackberry  and 
the  fruit  of  the  magnolia.  Also  aometimes  used  aa  synony- 
mous with  multiple  or  compound  /ruU  (which  see,  under 
fruit).  *e«  cut  under  Kubut.  —  Aggregate  glands,  fee 
gtitntl.— A«xr»gate  path.  In  mirh.,  Iliat  |mth  through 
which  a  part  of  a  machine  Is  moved, 
of  the  aggregate  combination  of  the 
crate  It.  Thus,  In  so-called  parallel 
of  one  part  In  a  right  line  Is  effected 
counteracting  movements  of  other  I 
l»r  »rc«  Aggregate  velocity,  th-- 
parted  by  forces  mot  lug  wit!  " 


The  difference  between  an  aggregate  and  a  product  Is 
that  in  the  flret  case  the  component  parte  are  simply 
grouped  together,  added ;  In  the  second,  the  constituent 
elements  are  blended,  multiplied  Into  each  other. 

O.  U.  Lewet,  ITobs.  of  Ufe  and  Hind,  11.  U.  |  98. 

2.  Any  hard  material  added  to  lime  to  make 
concrete.  jV.  K.  D. — 3.  Milit.,  the  total  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  force  of  any  post,  de- 
partment, division,  corps,  or  other  command. 
—  In  the  aggregate,  taken  together;  considered  as  a 
whole ;  collectively - 

Our  judgment  of  a  man's  character  la  derived  from  ob- 
serving a  iiumlMT  of  sucoeaalvr  acts,  forming  t'n  tAe  a^orr. 
got*  liis  general  course  of  conduct. 

Air  tl.  C.  Lerru.  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  IL 

aggregated  (ag'r$-ga-ted),  p.  a. 
gate,  a. 

aggregately  (ag're-gat-li),  adv.  Collectively; 
taken  tocett 


together  or  in  the  apgrpc»ate. 

Many  little  tilings,  though  separately  they  seem  too  In- 
ninnim-ant  to  menUou,  yet  agjmgaidf  are  too  material 
for  me  to  omit.  ChetterfM,  Letters,  II.  517. 


associated,  (')lnl 
into  one  aaaoclati 
which  many  indlv 
"  houaetiold  "  or  ■ 
Sew  cuts  under  ui 
combination,  -  i 


aggregation  (ag-re-ga'ahon),  n.  [<  ML.  aggre- 
qa titi(n-),  <  L.  aggregare :  see  aggregate,  r.J  1 . 
The  act  of  collecting  or  the  state  of  being  col- 
lected into  an  unorganized  whole. 

By  "material  aggregation "  being  meant  the  way  In 
which,  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  molecules  of  matter  are 
arranged  together.  Tyndall, 

Wanting  any  great  and  acknowledged  centre  of  national 
life  stul  thought,  our  expansion  has  hitherto  been  rather 
aggregation  than  growth,    toieeil,  Study  Windows,  p.  S3. 

2.  In  ?o<7i"c,  the  union  of  species  to  form  a  ge- 
nus, or  of  terms  to  form  a  term  true  of  any- 
thing of  which  any  of  ita  parts  are  true,  and 
only  false  when  all  its  parts  are  false. — 8.  The 
adding  of  any  one  to  an  association  as  a  mem- 
ber thereof ;  affiliation.  [Rare.] 

The  second  (book)  recounts  his  aggrrgotbn  to  the  soci- 
ety of  free-maaona     Jf-onfAfu  Iter.,  XX.  537.  (.V.  S.  V.) 

4.  A  combined  whole ;  an  aggregate. 

In  the  t'nited  States  of  America  a  century  hence  we 
shall  therefore  doubtless  have  a  imlitl.-sl  tfigngotum  tm- 
mcasarebly  surpassing  in  power  ami  in  dimensions  any 
empire  thut  h««  u  yet  exlsu  ii, 

J.  Fuke,  Atncr.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  ISB. 

Orate  res  of  Inferior  type  are  little  more  than  aggrega- 
tions of  numerous  like  parts. 

//.  Sprneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  tOS. 

5.  In  6of.,  applied  by  Darwin  specifically  to 
the  peculiar  change  induced  in  the  cells  of  the 
tentacles  of  Drotera  by  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal stimulation  Theorem  of  agxragatlan.  In  the 

theory  of  larartanta,  a  theorem  concerning  the  number  of 
linearly  independent  Invariants  of  a  given  type. 

aggregative  (ag're-ga-tiv),  a.  [<  aggregate  + 
-ice;  =P.  o<7rej/afi/.l  1.  Pertaining  to  aggre- 
gation; taken  together ;  collective. 

Other  things  equal,  the  largest  mass  will  because  of  lu 
superior  aggregative  force,  become  hotter  than  the  others. 


i  thi 


f  r  p> 


U:t.U-t 

chop- 
cment 
>d  and 


velocities,  as  the  velocities  Imparted  1 


velocity  Im- 
rith  varylivc 
ns  of  pulleys 

through  trains  of  gearing,  or  by  so-called  differential  mo- 
tions. -  Corporation  segregate,  in  faie.  Sec  eorjwro- 
tien. 

Jf,  n.  1.  A  sum,  mass,  or  assemblage  of  par- 
ticulars ;  a  total  or  gross  amount ;  any  com- 
bined whole  considered  with  reference  to  ita 
constituent  parts.  An  aaxregate  la  essentially  a  sum. 
as,  for  example,  a  heap  of  sand,  whose  parts  are  loosely  or 
"  Itally  associated.    When  the  relation  between  the 


2.  Tending  to  aggregate;  gregarious;  social. 
[Rare.] 

His  [Mlrabeau  s]  eocislity,  his  aggregatipt  nature  .  .  . 
will  now  be  the  quality  uf  qualities  for  him. 

Ctrfjitr.  French  Rev,,  I.  Iv.  4. 

aggregator  (og'r.Viirsv-tflr), ».   One  who  collects 

aggreii  (a-grea'),  r.  [<  L.  aggresnu,  pp.  of  ag- 
gredi,  adgredi,  attack,  assail,  approach,  go  to, 
<  ad,  to,  +  gradi,  walk,  go.  >  gradu*,  step :  see 
grade.]  I.  tnfras*.  1,  To  make  an  attack; 
commit  tho  first  act  of  hostility  or  offense; 
begin  a  quarrel  or  controversy ;  hence,  to  act 
on  the  offensive. 

The  moral  law  says  -  Do  not  aggrtse  ! 

a.  Spencer,  Social  static*,  p.  298. 

2.  To  encroach ;  intrude ;  be  or  become  intru- 


Thc  plebeian  Italian,  inspired  by  the  national  vanity, 

hCasvna1  tiLfkkaVr  1  f  mm  proud!**  MM  till?  Aoblt?f  wf 


at  all. 


parts  U  mure  intimate  -  either  chemical,  us  in  a 
or  a  crystal,  or  organic,  as  In  a  living  body,  or  tor  the  reali- 
zation of  a  design,  as  In  a  hoiw  —  the  sum  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  aggregate  and  becomes  a  compoumt,  a  mmtnnAtion, 
nn  uryanitm,  etc.  Kut  III  a  general  way  anything  con- 
sisting of  .ll«tliigulsh;il>lo  eleinenU  may  f«-  called  an  ag- 
giegste  of  those  clcmriitt :  m.  mall  Is  an  irw«riMfe  of 
►triu  tures  and  organs :  »  mineral  or  volcanic  aggcrgatc 
(that  I*.  a  compound  rock). 

Lookine  to  the  awcf'tal*  of  all  the  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth.      /)," WvWr,  *|»«h,  Ifc-stoii.  June:.,  liis, 


While  the  Imllvidualltles  of  i 
upon  by  public  agency,  they  art  I 

aictTicy  agalmt  ag^TrWli  ll 

ll.  Spencer,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XX.  li 

IX  rran*.  To  attack.  Quarterly  Rev.  [Rare.] 
fa-gres' ),  «.    [<  OF.  aggrrmte,  <  L.  ag- 


grcsmx,  atlgrrmuii,  an  attack,  <  aggredi, 
,  r.  ]    Aggression  ;  attack 


upon  others. 

Air  Jf.  Half,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  xv. 

aggression  (a-gresh'on),  m.  [<  F.  aggre**ion, 
attack,  now  agrt-ww,  <  L.  aggrrfminn-),  < 
aggredi,  adgredi:  see  agqrcsn,  r.J  1.  The  act 
of'  proceeding  to  hostilitieR  or  invasion;  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  right  of  another  or 
others;  an  assault,  ' 
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Aggression 

taenoe,  anv  offensive  ■0(1011  or  procedure :  as,  an 
aggression  upon  a  country,  or  upon  vested  right* 
or  liberties. 

We  have  undertaken  to  resent  ft  supreme  insult,  wi>l 
have  Hod  to  bear  nt«  insults  ami  aoyrrariiou,  even  to  the 
direct  menace,  of  our  national  rapluil. 

0.  r.  tioimet.  Old  Vol.  of  Lit*,  p.  108. 

2.  The  practice  of  making  assaults  or  attacks ; 
i  action  in  general. 

untiring  aofronon, 
ipon  all  the 
could  now 
,  MIL  Hl*t.  of  Urant,  II.  10. 
AtUck,  Invasion,  uaull,  encroachment.  Injury, 


Only  this  poller  of  unerasing  and  un 
Oili  wearing  out  and  cruslilng  out.  this 
resource,  ud  all  the  armies  of  the  rvh 


aggreuionist  (a-gresh'on-i»t),  n.  [<  aggression 
+  -i*t.]   Ouo  who  commits  or  favors 


aggressive  (a-gres'i 
F.   agressi/.]  Char 


•ion. 

Awrt**itmUtt  would  much  more  truly  describe  the  uitl* 
freetraders  than  tin*  cujdieuUstlc  title  "protectionists"; 
since,  that  one  producer  may  gain,  leu  consumers  are 
fleeced.  H.  Spencer,  l"op.  ScL  Mo.,  XXV.  lio. 

'iv),  a.  [<  migrant  +  -ice ;  = 
lharneterixed  t>y  aggression ; 
tending  to  aggress ;  prone  to  begin  a  quarrel ; 
making  the  lirst  attack  ;  offensive,  as  opposed 
to  deftnsire:  as,  the  minister 
grauive  foreign  policy. 

That  which  would  bo  violent  if  a; 
fled  If  defensive,  /-Ml/i.nW.  IU/mtIm,  II.  136. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  shown,  among  Italians, 
either  tho  ajfimmvi  pride  or  the  abject  meanueas  which 
marks  the  iutercourac  of  people  atid  nobles  elsewhere  In 
Europe,  ilovttl*,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

ss  8yn.  Alywiire,  Qftniix*.  Ofnmve  is  the  direct  op. 
poirbR  to  ov/rarire.  Ofrntil*  warfare  is  that  111  whkh  otic 
In  ouirk  to  give  battle,  as  opportunity  offer*  or  can  In* 
made,  and  presses  upon  the  vuciny.  Awrttsitr  warfare 
Is  only  secondarily  of  this  sort ;  primarily  It  is  a  warfare 
prompted  by  tho  spirit  of  encroachment,  the  desire  of 
conitunat,  pluniler,  etc.  A  war  that  ia  thus  <e/>rre  wire  la 
naturally  o/riuiee  at  first,  but  may  loae  that  character  by 
the  vigor  of  the  rcaiatance  made;  It  then  ceaaea  to  be 
thought  of  a*  *jvr««nee,  Henoe  a-ftniir*  has  cutne  to  be 
ufleu  tynonymoiis  with  ofrnnve. 

The  steady  pushing  back  of  the  boundary  of  rebetUoii, 
In  spite  of  resistance  at  many  pointa,  or  even  of  inch  a\t- 
grtmi*  Inroada  aa  lliai  which  oar  armlea  are  now  meeting 
with  their  long  hm-s  of^bayon^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,0L 

The  peremptory  conversion  of  Lee's  clever  mftneitu  into 
a  purely  defensive  attitude,  ...  In  marked  contra*  with 
the  tactics  of  hia  rival. 

Hadtau.  MU.  Mat.  of  Grunt,  11.  ISO. 

aggressively  (a-gres'iv-li),  arfr.  In  an  aggres- 
sive or  offensive  manner. 

aggressiveness  va-gres'iv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  bciug  aggressive;  the  disposition  to  en- 
croach upon  or  attack  others. 

aggressor  la-grca'or),  N.  [L.,  also  adgressor,  < 
aggrtssus,  pp.  of  aggredi,  adgrtdi ;  see  aggress, 
v.]  The  person  who  first  attacks ;  one  who  be- 
gins hostilities  or  makes  encroachment ;  an  as- 
sailant or  invader. 

There  la  nothing  more  easy  than  to  break  a  treaty  rati- 
fied in  all  the  luual  forma,  and  yet  neither  party  be  the 
UvUlJtu\Uh,  nttirti  of  the  W  orld,  ivli. 

aggrievajicet  (s^gre'vaus),  n.  f<  ME.  aggre- 
rtiuncw,  -nuns,  <  OF.  agrrranct,  (  agrmr :  see 
aggrieve  and  -aiirc.]  Oppression;  hardship; 
injury;  grievance. 

Deliver  thiwe  oo^rteraiura,  which  lately 
Voiir  liii|»rtunlty  i»«acat  our  oouodl 
Were  fit  for  audience. 
Fitted  (giuf  at&htr).  Fair  Maid  of  th»  Inn,  lit  1. 

Aggrieve  (a-greV).  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  nggriertd, 
ppr.  aggrieving.  [<  ME.  agreren,  <  OF.  agrever, 
agrieter,  later  restored  agrarer,  aggrarer,  to 
aggravate,  exasperate,  =  Sp.  agravar  sPg.  ag- 
gravar  =  It.  aggravate,  <  L.  aggrarare,  make 
heavy,  make  worse,  aggravate:  see  aggravate. 
Ct.aggreitgen.uA grieve.]  1,  froiw.  If.  To  give 
pain  or  sorrow  to;  afflict;  grieve. 

Which  yet  agpritrtt  my  heart.  Sprrutr. 
2.  To  bear  hard  upon;  oppress  or  injure  in 
one's  rights;  vex  or  harass,  as  by  injustice: 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  passive. 

The  two  racea,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that  they  had 
common  interests  and  common  enemies.  Both  were  alike 
tufpruitd  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  klug.  Maeanlaf. 

So  the  hargaln  stood  : 
They  br>ikr  it,  and  he  felt  hlmwlf  atjyrtttrd, 

£roir«.n?,  Ring  and  Book.  II.  ST. 

TXt  <sfras».  To  mourn ;  lament. 

My  heart  aggrievd  that  such  a  wretch  should  reign. 

Mir.  Jor  May  .,  p.  «4S. 

aggT0Tjp4  fa-grOp'),  r.  /.  [<  F.  agrouper  (=  Hp. 
Pg.  u;/rwu(ir=  It.  aggrupitare  and  aggrnpparr  \. 
<  u,  to,  +  grouper,  grouj. :  see  group,  r.J  To 
bring  together ;  group ;  make  a  group  of. 

Israliea  of  divers  natures  which  arc  u<;.m>i*t».J  (or  o-in- 
r  am  agreeable  and  pleasant  t"  the  sight. 

Jhyttcn,  u.  of  L>utresiioy.  p.  m. 
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aggronpment  Ca-fjrOp'ment),  n.  Arrangement 

in  a  group,  as  in  statuary  or  in  a  picture; 
grouping.  Also  spelled  agrauiimeiit. 
aggiy-beads  *  ag'n-bedz »,'«.  pt.  [<  angry,  prob. 
of  Afriean  origin,  +  beads.]  Olass  beads,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  ancient  Egyptian  manufacture, 
occasionally  found  in  the  Ashantee  and  Fanti 

countries.    They  are  of  exquisite  rohir*  arid  designs,  and 
are  much  valued  by  the  natives.  Also  spelled  a^yn-ieo/Ja. 
agha,  n.    rice  ago. 

aghanfM  (ag-ha  ne),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  writ- 
ten ughunte,  repr.  Hind,  aqkani,  the  produce 
of  the  month  Agha*,  the  eiglith  in  the  Hindu 
year,  answering  to  the  last  half  of  November 
and  the  lirst  half  of  December.]  Tho  name 
given  to  the  chief  rice-crop  in  Hindustan.  It  is 
the  second  of  tlw  three  crooa,  being  sown  along  with  the 
bliadoe«  crop  in  April  anil  May,  and  reaped  in  November 
and  December.    Called  UMUlll  in  lower  Bengal. 

aghast  <a-g*»t')r  p.  or  n.  [The  spelling  with  ft 
is  unnecessary  and  wrong;  <  ME.  agant,  rarely 
in  the  f idler  form  aga*ted,  pp.  of  the  com- 
mon verb  agfiittrN,  rarely  agrntrn,  pret.  aga»te, 
terrify,  <  <i-  (<_AA  d-)  +  ga^te»  (pret.  gasie.  pp. 
gast),'<  AH.gauitan,  terrify:  seea-1,  ga»t,  ghaut, 
and  ghtutly,  and  cf.  aoa.-e<f.]  Struck  with 
nmaxemcnt ;  filled  with  sudden  fright  or  hor- 
ror.   See  agant,  r.  t. 

Aykait  he  waked,  and  starting  from  his  lied. 
Cold  sweat  In  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o'ersprr-ad. 

ifyiim,  .Ijitld. 

Stuiiefle.1  and  a^ha*t.  1  had  myself  no  power  to  Move 
from  tlie  uprlgltt  position  I  had  assumed  upon  first  bearing 

the  shriek.  /'oc.  Tales,  1.  S72. 

-  Bjm.  Uorrlfled.  dismayed,  confounded,  astouikl<Ml,  dum- 
foun.le.1,  thunderstruck. 

aglblet  (aj'i-bl),  a.  [<  ML.  agibilis,  that  can  be 
done,  <  L,  agerc,  do:  see  agent,  act.']  Capable 
of  being  done ;  practicable. 

When  they  were  fit  tor  a'rihU  things. 

Sir  A.  SliirUii,  Travels,  rcrslii.  I. 


agitate 

gin  and  tatt."\  A  commercial  term  in  use,  princi- 
pally on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  denote  — 
(<i )  The  rate  of  exchange  between  the  currencies 
of  two  countries,  as  between  those  of  Italy  and 
the  United  States,  (oi  The  percentage  of  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  1 1 )  two  metallic  curren- 
cies, or  (2)  a  metallic  aud  a  paper  currency  of 
the  same  denomination,  in  the  same  country; 
henee,  premium  on  the  appreciated  currency, 
and  di»agi»,  or  discount,  on  the  depreciated  one. 

Six  years  ago  this  kinsatsu  Majatncse  paper  curreiwy] 
stoid  at  par  and  was  even  preferred  by  the  natives  to  the 
gold  and  silver  currency;  now,  from  40 r.  to  li'.  w-  It 


agila-wood  (ag'i-ia-wud),  «. 

Batne  as  agallochum. 


[See  «i£//csroot/.] 


agile  (aj'il),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  agil,  agill,  <  F. 
(if/Wc,  <  L.  agilis,  <  agere,  do,  move :  see  agent, 
act.]  Nimble ;  having  the  faculty  of  quick  mo- 
tion; apt  or  ready  to  move:  brisk;  active:  said 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

Shirley  was  sure-footed  and  upilr ;  she  could  spring  like 
a  deer  when  she  chiaie.       CkarUJU  Bronte,  Shirley.  xi\. 


The  subtle,  a<rUt  Greek,  unprincipled,  full  of  change  and 
levity.  JM  tiaiincey.  Secret  Societies,  il. 

n  SyTL.  XimbU,  A<rilt  tsee  niuiWeX quick,  lively,  alert,  sup- 
ple, spry. 

agilely  (aj'il-i),  n<Jr.  In  an  agile  or  nimble 
manner ;  with  agility. 

aglleness  (aj'il-ues),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  agile  ;  nimbleness;  activity;  agility. 

Agilia  (a-iil'i-ll),  «.  pi.  rNt,.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
agdit,  agile :  see  «"<;i/r-.]  In  Illiger's  classifies, 
tion  of  mammals,  a  familv  of  rodents  notable 
for  their  agility.  It  contains  the  squirrels  and 
dormice.    [Not  in  use.] 

agility  (a-jil'i-ti),  >».  [<  F.  agilite",  <  L.  agili- 
ta{t-)»,  <"agilit~ agile :  see  agile]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agile;  the  power  of  ruov- 
ing  quickly;  uitublenesg;  briskness;  activity, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind. 

A  limb  overstrained  by  lifting  a  weight  above  ita  power, 
may  never  recover  its  former  ability  and  vigour.  ITafts. 

The  t'ummon  Dormouse  .  .  .  handles  Its  hatel-  or  beech, 
nut*  wllli  all  the  air  of  a  squirrel,  aud  displays  no  lest  ojn/irp 
In  skipping  about  the  shrubbery  and  tangle  11  Inhabits  and 
forages  in.  Sfamf.  .Vaf.  /iiaf.,  V.  lift. 

2t.  Powerful  action ;  active  force. 

No  woihlcr  there  iw  found  men  and  women  of  strange 
and  monstrous  tliapss  ountldTlng  the  ayih/ji  of  tlie  sun  t 
Aery  heat.  HMawt, 
-  gjro,  J.  See  aijile. 
atiing  (a'jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  age,  v.]  1.  Anv 
process  for  imparting  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  age:  as,  the  aging  of  wines  and 
liquors  by  heat  and  agitation. —  2.  In  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing,  the  process  of  fixing  the 
soluble  mordant  or  dye  by  exposing  the  cloth 
in  well-ventilated  chambers  to  air  which  is  kept 
warm  and  moist,  for  a  time  sufficient  to  allow 
the  mordant  or  dye  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  to  penetrate  the  fibers  and  become  firmly 
attached  to  them.  Any  superfluous  portions', 
or  those  which  mav  remain  soluble,  are  removed 
by  dunging. — 8.  In  ceram.,  the  storage  of  pre- 
pared clay,  to  allow  it  time  to  ferment  and  ripen 
before  usiuk.  K.  H.  Knight.  The  dsy  I.  kept  wet, 
ami  is  often  iniveil  and  tempered  ;  and  the  process  sutue- 
tinit-B  lajta  for  many  sears. 
Also  spelled  agring. 
agio  t'aj'i-o  or  a'ji-iA  m.  [<Fr.  agio,  <  It.  agio, 
usually  in  this  sense  spelled  <i;/</«..  exchange, 
word  as  agio,  ease:  seeuda- 


(<•)  An  allowance  made  in  some  places  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  coins,  as  in  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg, etc. 

a  giorno  (a  jor'no).  [It.,  =  ¥.  a  jour.]  In  dear- 
ratire  art,  same  ait  a  jour. 

agiotage  laj'i- or  S'ji-6-tij),  ii.  [F.,  <  ngiotrr. 
job  or  dabble  in  stocks,  '<  agio,  price,  rate  of 
exchange,  discount :  see  agio.]  Speculation  in 
stocks,  etc.;  stock-jobbing.  [Not  used  in  the 
United  States.] 

Vanity  and  ayiotayr  are,  to  n  Parisian,  the  oxygen  and 
hydnven  "f  life.   Laiulor,  Imaginary  Convrrmationa,  xlvil. 

agist  (a-jist'),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  agister  <  >  ML.  agig. 
tare,  adgUtarc).  <  n-  (L.  ad,  to)  +  gistrr,  as- 
sign a  lodging,  <  gistc,  n  l>ed,  place  to  lie  un :  see 
gist.  gin",  gilt1.]  1.  To  fee<l  or  pasture,  as  the 
cattlu  or  horses  of  others,  f«r  a  eom|>ensation : 
used  originally  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the 
king's  forests. —  2.  To  rate  or  charge  ;  impose 
as  a  burden,  as  on  land  for  some  specific  pur- 

agistage  fa-jis'ttjj),  «.  [  agist  +  -agi.')  In 
wtr  .•  (a)  The  taltiug  and  feeding  of  other  men's 
eattle  in  the  kings  forests,  or  on  one's  own 
land,  (b)  The  contract  to  do  so  for  hire.  (<•) 
The  price  paid  for  such  feeding,  yd)  Generally, 
any  burden,  charge,  or  tax.  Also  called  tjaif 
and  agistment. 

agistatort,  n.  [ML.,  <  agimare,  pp.  agUtatur: 
see  agi*t.]    Same  as  agittor. 

agister,  «.    See  agistor. 

agistment  (a-jisTmeut),  «.  [<  OF.  agistemcnt 
(>}ilL.agistameMtun7j:  see  agist and-mcnf.J  1. 
Same  as  agistage. 

Henry  dc  lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  .  .  .  had  the  it^iat- 
»i«ita  and  summer  and  winter  herbage  of  IVndle. 

ilainca,  UUt.  Lancashire.  If. 

No  sooner  liad  Uiat  [live  Irish?  Parliament,  by  lu  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  tithe  of  <v»'«lwie«f,  touched  the 
Interests  of  hit  order,  than  be  (Swift!  did  everything  la 
bis  power  to  discredit  It.     Ltcky,  Eng.  in  19lh  Cent.,  viL 

2.  A  dike  or  embankment  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  a  stream  or  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

agistor,  agister  (a-jls'tor,  -ter),  «.  [<  ME.  agi*- 
Ur,  <  AF.  agmlour,  <  OF.  agitter,  v.:  see  agist. ] 
An  officer  of  the  royal  forests  of  England,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  cattle  agisted,  and  of  collecting 
the  money  for  the  same;  one  who  receives 
and  pastures  cattlp,  etc.,  for  hire, 
agitablet  (aj'i-ta-U),  a.    [<  F.  agitable,  <  L.  agi- 
tabilit,  <  fi^ifnrr:  see  ajrifrttt.l    1.  Capable  of 
being  agitated  er  shaken.— 2.  That  may  be 
debated  or  discussed, 
agitate  (aj'i-tat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  agitated,  ppr. 
agitating.    [<  L.  agitatus,  pp.  of  agitare,  drive, 
move,  arouse,  excite,  agitate,  freq.  of  agere, 
drive,  move,  do:  see  agent  aud  «rf.  J    I.  trans. 
It.  To  move  or  actuate;  maintain  the  action  of. 
Where  dwells  this  sov'reign  arbitrary  soul. 
Which  does  the  human  animal  routroul. 
Inform  each  part,  and  a<7ifafe  the  whole  t 

Sir  K.  /UoWranore. 

2.  To  move  to  and  fro;  impart  regular  motion 
to. 

The  ladles  sigh,  and  ajitalt  their  fans  with  djatuond. 
tiwrkllng  hands. 

J.  K.  f.»fc,  Virginia  Cooiedian*.  I.  xMll. 

3.  To  more  or  force  into  violent  irregular  ac- 
tion;  shake  or  move  briskly ;  excite  physically : 
as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea;  to  agitate  water 
in  a  vessel. 

Tall  ]ieeclpiUtlng  flasks  lu  which  the  materials  were 
first  nmfa'eif  with  the  respective  ll.julds  and  were  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  under  various  conditions  as  to 
light,  temperature,  etc. 

A»>".         Sri-,  3d  srr.,  XXIX.  i 

4.  To  disturb,  or  excite  into  tumult;  perturb. 

Tlie  mind  of  man  is  a  iitatrd  by  various  passions. 

Juh»Mm. 

5.  To  discuss;  debate:  call  attention  to  by 
speech  or  writing:  us,  to  agitate  the 
of  free  trade. 

Though  this  c.mtroveny  be  revived  ami  hotly  < 
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aetata 

6.  To  consider  on  all  aides;  revolve  in  the 
mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects;  plan. 

Buurn  BaMuH. 

-  Syn.  I  and  4.  To  rouse,  stir  up,  mills,  discompose.  —  ft 
»mi  6.  To  canvass,  deliberate  upon. 

JL  intrant.  To  engHgi-  in  notation;  arouse 
or  attempt  to  arouse  public  interest,  as  in 
some  political  or  social  question :  as,  be  set  out 
to  agitate  in  the  country. 

The  Doric*  agiuxtd  In  Um  early  Hanoverian  period  for 
•hart  parliament*  uid  (or  the  restriction  ot  the  corrupt 
influence  of  tbc  Crown.        Ltetru,  Eng.  tn  18th  Out..  L 

agitated (ajM-tA-ted), p. a.  Disturbed;  excited; 
expressing  agitation:  as,  in  an  agitated  man- 
ner; "an  agitated  countenance,"  Thackeray. 

Htfte  bunt  out  at  last  i:i  nri  nyi^u.V :f,  njmnitt  rlulcnt,  tone. 

Oeerpr  But.  ma  on  the  Flow,  ilL  2. 

agitatedly  (aj'i-ta-ted-li),  adc.  Is  »D  agitated 
manner. 

agitating  {aj'i-ta-ting),  j>.  a.  Disturbing;  ex* 
citing:  moving. 

agitation  (aj-i-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  ag»atio(n-), 
(agitare:  see  agitate.]  The  act  of  agitating, 
or  the  state  of  being  agitated.  <«>  The  state  uf  be- 
lot  tnaken  or  moved  with  violence,  or  with  lrrrgnliu-  oc- 
Uon;  commotion :  im,  tti.  w»  utter  a  »U'.-m  i*  Id  n  jiiatM-tii. 

The  molecules  of  nil  bodies  are  In  a  state  of  continual 
owfestie*.  J.  X.  Lacknrr,  Spect.  Ami,  p.  lis. 

(»)  DieturbMoe  of  the  mind ;  perturbation ;  excitement  of 


:  mind  mi  deep  and  wi  long  con- 
teh  we  haw  witnessed  do  not  end  In 

D.-lhini:. 

Away  walked  Catherine  Id 
the  i-ru».l  »inil.l  permit  her. 

Jane  AiuUn,  Northangar  Abbey,  rill. 
U)  Examination  of  a  subject  In  controversy ;  deliberation ; 
duMuaaion ;  debate. 

We  owe  It  to  the  timid  and  the  doubling  to  keep  the 
greal  aaeatto&a  Df  the  tioie  In  unceasing  ana  untiring  agi- 
tation. 0.  W.  Uolma.  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  SO. 
(a~)  The  act  of  amaatng  public  attention  to  a  political  or 
•octal  qnestloti  by  speeches,  etc  -  Byn.  (5)  Agitation,  Trepi- 
dation, Trmor,  Emotion,  excitement,  flutter.  Tremor  Is, 
to  Its  literal  use,  wholly  physical ;  It  may  be  In  a  part  uf 
the  body  or  lite  whole ;  It  Is  generally  less  violent  than 
irradiation.  Trepidation  and  amtotion  are  more  uf  ten  used 
oltlit  miml  than  of  th"  l«d}  Hut  nil  three  words  may  ex- 
press state*  either  of  the  body  ur  the  mind,  or  of  both  at 
once  through  reflex  Influence.  Trrpidation  Is  generally 
the  result  uf  tear:  It  Is  the  excited  anticipation  of  speedy 
.iivijter,  penalty,  etc  Agitation  may  be  retrospective  and 
occasioned  by  that  which  U  jiU  uant;  It  Includes  the  mean- 
ing of  trepidation  ud  a  part  of  that  of  emotion.  Emotion 
is  only  of  the  mind ;  it  is  tbc  broadest  and  highest  of 
these  words,  core  ring  all  movements  of 
ot  plcij-^jr  or  pain,  from  ayiCarton  to 
mind  may  take  in  abstract  truth. 

Whet  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billowed  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  slang 
In  uuaut.iitaiitlal  tujOK'^*  »or 

I'ouna,  Mght  Thoughts. 
I  can  recall  vividly  the  fretitdst  ten  which  I  carried  to 
that  meeting.  t>.  G.  MitentU,  Bound  Together,  i. 

I  had  a  worrying  ache  and  Inward  tremor  underlying  all 
the  outward  play  of  the  senses  and  mind. 

0.  W.  Holme,,  Old  VoL  of  Ufe. 


Hellow,  melancholy,  yet  not  mournful,  the 
to  gush  up  out  of  the  deep  well  ot  Hep-Ibarra  heart,  all 
steeped  In  Its  prnfoundost  t'nntion. 

HauUtorne,  Seven  Oables,  vt 
agitational  (aj-l-ta'ahon-al),  a.   Relating  or 
pertaining  to  agitation. 

agitative  (aj'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  agitate  +  -ive.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  agitate. 

agitato  (a-je-ta'W),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  agitare,  <  L. 
agitare:  gee  agitate.']  Agitated;  restless:  a 
word  used  in  mturic,  generally  in  combination 
with  allegro  or  presto,  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  a  movement  as  broken,  hurried,  or  rest- 
less in  style. 

agitator  aj'i-ti-tor),  t*.  [L.,  (agitare:  gee  agi- 
lot'.}  1.  One  who  or  that  which  agitates.  Kp*. 
ctneaily  -  m)  One  wbu  engages  in  some  kind  of  political 
agitation ;  one  who  stirs  up  or  excites  others,  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  his  uwn  cause  or  party. 

(Bubin  of  Bedesdalel  collected  forces  and  began  to 
traverse  the  country  as  an  agitator  lo  the  eiunnierof  lttiw; 

lyet  the  suggestion,  certainly  with  the  ronulvaiice, 
of  Warwick.  Stulbe,  L'ousl  Unit.,  I  6SL 

(to  A  msehtne  for  agitating  and  mixing:  spcctnoaUy,  a 
nu,  iiinc  for  stirring  pulvcrlied  ore  in  water. 
2.  A  name  given  to  certain  officers  appointed 
by  the  army  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in 
1647-0  to  tnanoge  their  ooncerns.  There  were 
two  from,  each  regiment. 

They  proceeded  frum  Uioee  elective  trlbnnes  called  agi- 
tat  or,,  who  had  been  established  in  every  regiment  to 
superintend  the  Interests  of  the  army. 

//attain,  Canst,  ilist,  IT.  S10. 
I  It  has  been  supposed  that  In  this  sense  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  word  Is  adjutalvr,  meaning  not  one  wno  agitates,  but 
one  who  assists.   But  Dr.  i.  A.  H.  Murray  says 
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agitatorial  (ajn-tsVt6'ri-«l),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  agitator. 

Aglaophenia  (ag  '  la  -  6  -  ti '  ni  -  g),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
marck, 1812),  appar.  an  error  for  'aglaophema,  < 
Or.  lAytaossjuap,  one  of  the  sirens,  fern,  of  ayiJt6- 
6suor,  of  gplenidid  fame,  <  n>/tcor,  splendid,  bril- 
liant, +  «h  =  L.  fama,  fame.]  A  noUble  ge- 
nus of  calyptoblastic  hydroids,  of  the  family 
riumulariidat.  A.  ttnthnmidee  is  an  elegant  species 
of  the  Pacific  cuast  of  Ni^tli  America,  known,  from  Its  fig- 
ure and  general  appearance,  as  the  oatricb-plume.  Others 
occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

agl&re  (a-glSr')f  prep.  phr.  as  acfr.  or  o.  [<  a» 
+  glartl.J  in  g  glare ;  glaring. 

The  toss  of  unshorn  hair. 
And  wringing  of  hands,  and  eyes  oatarv. 

Whittitr,  The  Preacher. 
Aglauia  (ag-la'rft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ^j/orpor,  a 
mythol.  name.]  1.  A  genus  of  craapedote  hy- 
droids, or  Trachymedusa:,  of  the  family  7>acsy- 
nemida.  Peronand  Lcsuatr,  1809. — 9.  A  genus 
of  worms. — 8.  A  genua  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects.   Boieduval,  1861. 

Aglamins  (ag-li-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Agiaura. 
1,  +  -titoT.]   A  group  of  Traeeej/mediaa,  typified 
by  the  genus  AgUmra,  having  8  radial  oanals 
and  a  pedicle  to  the  stomach, 
ag-leaf  ( ag'lef),  «.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  hag- 
leaf,  as  witches  were  believed  to  use  the  plant 
in  their  incantations :  see  nag1-]   A  name  of 
the  common  mullen,  Verbascum  Thapmu. 
agl>a\m  (aglem'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a8  +  gleam.']    O learning;  in  a  gleaming  state. 
Faces  .  .  .  sotmnt  with  pale  intellectual  light. 

LmeaU,  Study  Windows,  p.  S90. 
aglee,  aghjy  (?rgle'),  prey.  phr.  as  adt'.  f<  a-8 
+  Sc.  guy,  gletf,  squint,  oblique  look:  see  flry.] 
Off  the  right  line;  obliquely;  wrong.  [Scotch.] 
The  host  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-giry.  Bum,  To  a  Mouse. 

aglet,  aiglet  (ag'let,  ag'let),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  agglet,  <  ME.  aglet,  aglette,  <  OF.  agutt- 
Ictte,  aiguulette,  P.  aigutUeUe,  a  point,  dim.  of 
aiguille,  <  ML.  acveuUt,  dim.  of  L.  acv»,  a  needle : 
see  acMg.1  1.  A  tag  or  metal  sheathing  of  the 
end  of  a  lace,  or  of  the  points  (see  point)  or  rib- 
bons generally  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  fasten  or  tie  dresses.  They 

were  originally  Intended  sunply  to  facilitate  the  pasting 
of  tile  ends  through  the  eyelet-holes,  as  in  modern  shoe- 
lacea  ainl  stay-hues,  but  were  afterward  frequently  formed 
of  the  precious  metals,  nerved  Into  small  figures,  and  sua- 
pendni  from  the  rihbon,  etc.  as  ornaments (wheoce  Shak- 
anere's  phrase  "an  agiot-hshy,"  which  see);  and  they  are 
still  so  used  In  the  form  of  tagged  points  or  braid  hanging 
from  the  shoulder  in  some  military  unUonns,  now  ofBcUIlr 
rrlttsn  aifufct. 
i  hood  with  agteta  sprsd. 

Spnucr,  f.  (,.,  VI.  U.  *, 
with  agteU,  esteemed  worth  Sti. 
.Ur  J.  Hayvard,  Life  of  Edw.  VI. 

Set.  In  bot.,  a  pendeut  anther;  also,  a  loose  pen- 
dent catkin,  as  of  the  birch, 
aglet-babyt  (ag'let-ba'bi),  n.   A  small  imugu 

on  the  end  of  a  lace.    See  aglet. 


agnail 

St.  [Used  as  a  singular.]  A  genua  of  pyralid 
moths,  containing  such  species  as  A.  prnguinali* 
and  A.  caprtolatut. 

aglossal  (a-glos'al),  a.  [<  Or.  hyhjaooc,  tongue- 
less,  +  -a<.]    Tongueleas;  pertaining  to  the 
Aglono. 

aglosaate  (a-glos'«),  o.  and  ».   [<  NL.  agio*- 

eatus:  see  Aglotsa  and  -afci.]  I.  a.  Having  no 

tongue;  aglossal. 
II.  n.  Aii  aglossal  batrachian;  a  member  of 

the  suborder  Aglo*M.   See  Aglotta,  1. 
aglosaostoma  (sg-lo-eos'tft-ma),  a.;  pi.  aglon- 

mutomata  (ag'lo-so-std'ma-U).    [NL.,  <  Or. 

ay/uattoc,  without  a  tongue,"  +"oto>i.  mouth.] 

In  teratol.,  a  monster  having  a  mouth  without 

a  tongue. 

aglow  (a-glo'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  aa 
+  gloicT]  In  a  glow;  glowing:  as,  her  cheeks 
were  all  aglow. 

The  ascetic  soul  of  the  Puritan,  aglow  with  the  gloomy 
'jr  mjjtur.iu*  wyitcrLd  r-f  tini  tht'i.l,>|fv. 

Stadman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  12. 

A  painted  window  all  sosospwlthtbelbruresof  trsdltlori 
and  poetry.  LomU,  Btndy  windows,  p.  JS1. 

aglutition  (ag-lo-tish'on),  a.  [<  Or.  d-  priv.  + 
L.  'glutitioin^.  <  glutir'c,  pp.  gluUtut,  swallow.] 
In  pathoL,  inability  to  swallow. 
Aglycyderea  (ag-U-sid'g-rex),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
d-  priv.  +  7?.Mti'f,  sweet,  +  iMm,  Attic  form  of 
ottoJr,  neck.  The  first  two  elements,  meaning 
lit.  '  not  sweet,'  are  taken  in  the  forced  sense 
of  'uncomely'  or  'unusual.']  A  notable  genus 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  Bruthida;,  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  thehead  of  the  male  is  an- 
teriorly produced  on  each  side  into  a  horn-like 
process,  and  posteriorly  contracted  into  a  nar- 
row neck,  whence  the  name.  Wettwood,  1SC3. 

^(a-s^o-dont),  a.  and  n.  [< 


_  a.  In  herpet.,  having  tl__ 
cKaraeteristics'of  the  Aglmhodmtia ;  without 
grooved  teeth  and  poison-glands. 

II.  n.  A  serpent  of  this  character;  one  of 
the  Agltmhodontia  (which  see). 
Aglypnodonta  (a-glif-o-dou'tS),  n.  pi  [NL.] 
Same  as  A<>ht>ho<i»ntia. 
Aglyphodontia  (a-glif-^don'shi»),  n.  pi  [< 
Or.  i}).ta>or,  uncarved  (<  a-  priv.  +  y/.i^es*,  ean'c, 
cut  out),  +  AoWf  (ioWr-)  =  E.  tooth.  ]  A  group 
or  series  of  innocuous  serpents  (Ophidia), 
embracing  ordinary  colubrine  or  oolubriform 
snakes,  without  poison-glands,  with  a  dilatable 
mouth,  and  with  solid  hooked  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  The  name  Is  derived  from  the  lust  character: 


the  venomous  aorpente  of  the  aeries  Proiemptupha  or 
ive  poison  fu: im  chsnneled  or  grooved  for 
n  of  the  venom.   The  Aglyphodontia  In- 
cludo  numerous  families  and  genera,  of  most  turn  of  the 
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Solrnoglfyka  have  nnu 
in.:  t rutiai a i~j.1i •  it  i>1  it, 


k  anil  genera,  of  Aost  ,,aru 
vida>  being  among  the  beat  I 
lyiDOUs  with  Colnbrina.  Se 


Marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  a<nW-to6^. 

agley,  prep.  phr.  as  adr. 


S..LI. 


aglirniner  (a-glim'er),  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a. 
[<  a3  +  glimmer.]  In  or  into  a  glimmering 
state ;  glimtneriug. 

aglistt  (»-glist')ji7rcp.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a' 
+  glint,  q.  v.]   Glistening:  as,  aglint  with  flow. 

aglobulia  (ag-lo-bu'li-lt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  a- 
priv.  +  L.  globulus,  globule.]  Same  as  oligo- 
cythemia, 

aglobuliKm  ( it-glob'u-lixm),  n.  [<  Or.  d-  priv.  + 
gbibule  +  -ism.]  la'pathoL :  (a)  Diminution  of 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood,  (b) 
Oligocythemia, 


Vglosaa  (a-glos'H).  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. iv  Wot, 
tougueless,  <  u-  priv.  +  )}Moea,  tongue.]    1.  A 

aeries  of  anu- 
rous or  salient 
batrachians 
which  have  no 
tongue,  (at)  in 
sooH'  systems  com- 
prehending the 
gvtivrn  Vipa,  l>ac- 
tylethru,  and  flfyn- 
batraehwi,  arid  di- 
vided tnu.  AatatMl 
haploe(jd\on&  for 
th«  tint  two  ot 
these  gencrs,  and 
*tipt"*%- 
for  the 


world,  CWustWaVs  snd  Hoi 
of  the  ismllles.  t^inoiiymous  t 
under  <Xn6er  and  Aoo, 

agmatology  (ag-ma-tol'^-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dyua(r-), 
a  fragment  (<  ayvkvat,  break),  +  ->*)7a,  <  Xeyttv, 
speak  :  see  -ology.]  That  department  of  sur- 
gery which  is  concerned  with  fractures, 

agmen  (ag'men),  s. ;  pi.  agmiua  (-mi-u#).  [L., 
a  train,  troops  in  motion,  army,  multitude,  < 
agere,  drive,  move,  do:  see  agent.]  In  tool., 
a  superordinal  gronp;  a  division  of  animals 
ranking  between  a  clase  and  an  order.  Smtde- 
vall. 

Itundevall  would  still  make  two  grand  dlvlsions(itai»tu) 
of  birds.  A.  XetrUm,  Encye.  Brit,  XVIII.  ST. 

agminalt  (ag'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  agmtnalitt,  <  ag- 
mcn  (agmiu-),  a  traiu:  secafrmen.]  It.  Pertain- 
ing to  au  army  or  a  troop.  Bailey. — 2.  in  cool., 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  agmen, 
agminate  (ag'mi-nat),  a.  [<  NL.  ovrmisa fioi,  < 
L.  agmen  (agmin-),  a  multitude:  see  agmen.] 
Aggregated  or  clustered  together:  in  anat., 
said  of  the  lymphatic  glands  forming  patches 


in  the  small  iiitestities  (Foyer's  patches), 
digtinguishiid.  from  the  solitary  glands  or  I 
lk-lcs:  as,  "agminate  glands, "  H.  Gray,  Anat. 


fol- 
at 

[<  agminate  + 


thtr 
fha 
I 


Avion 
pnvnia 

enus:  In  this  sense  the  term  Is  contrasted  with 


ful  larcaugail. on  mtisflea  me  that  Agitator  was  the  actual  Xeiu 

Xrr  ^SnT.wZnf.'nXt  ^^'II^     Jsj!  In 


ib)  Bestricted  to  Piva  and  Xent'tnu  (or 
divided  into  the  faniilies  {Stridor  and 


divided  into  the 
,  wblch  agree 
live  sacral  pr 
<  larval  state,  one  pair  of 


lies  n/Mi 

Xempxtidat,  which  agree  in  having  upisthocu'llan 
i,  discrete 


agminated  (ag'mi-na-ted),  a. 
•etP.]  Same  as  agminate. 
agnail  (ag'nal),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  agnail,  ag- 
nate, agnel,  agnell,  agnayle,  angnale,  angnayus, 
mod.  dial,  angnail,  <  ME.  agnayle,  'angnail,  < 
AS.  angncvgl.  occurring  twice  (Leechitoms,  II. 
p.  80,  and  index,  p.  fl),  and  usually  explained  by 
paronychia,  i.  e.,  a  whitlow,  but  prop.,  it  seems, 
a  com,  wart,  or  excrescence  (cf.  angeet,  angaria, 
ontutla,  a  wart,  boil,  carbuncle ),  (=  OPries.  »«<i- 
niT,  ogneii,  a  misshapen  finger-nail  or  an  ex- 
creecence  following  the  loss  of  a  finger-nail,  = 
OHO.  ungnaget,  it.  dial,  annegelen,  einnegeln  — 
Grimm),  <  (f)  ange,  tenge,  enge,  narrow,  tight, 
painful  (see  anger*,  anguish  .  for  the  sense  hore, 
cf.  LG.  noodnagel,  a  h angnail,  nood,  distress, 
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agnail 

trouble,  pain),+  nay  I,  a  nail,  i.  e.,  a  peg  (of.  L. 
cim-iu,  a  nail,  peg,  alio  a  wart),  in  comp.  irer. 
soyf,  E.  trariari,  q.  v.,  a  wart,  lit.  'man-nail.' 
The  second  element  was  afterward  referred  to 
a  auger-  or  toe-nail,  and  the  term  applied  to  a 
whitlow  (end  of  Ifltn  century),  and  to  a  'hang- 
nail' (Bailey.  1737),  hangnail,  like  the  equiv. 
He.  anger-nail,  being  duo  to  a  popular  ety- 
mology.]   It.  A  corn  on  the  toe  or  foot. 

Apuayli  a  poll  naai  loo,  eomi  PaUrrram. 

Cvrrrt,  an  atmaiie.  or  little  com.  upon  a  tin-.  Culjrmw. 

Pia-mili,  ayuWs,  conn,  pushes.  Worn  or  •welling*  in  Id* 
flesh,  ytoriv. 

Passing  good  (or  to  lie  applyed  to  the  Ofwlt  or  corns  irf 
the  foct.  Mufla.u),  Winy,  ».  x   (.V.  £,  /J.) 

9f.  A  painful  swelling  or  sore  under  or  about 
the  toe-  or  finger-nails;  a  whitlow. 

thmtl  to  1m  loyde  unto  .  .  .  ulcered  tiayles  or  UQMiytiK 
whlcbc  U  a  payncfull  swelling  aboutc  the  toyntes  ami 
iisxlr*.  L?te.  IXalomsaM'?!.  p.  iio.  (.V.  E.  /■>.) 

Amail,  a  lore  at  the  rout  of  the  nail  on  th«  fingers  or 
toes.  Bai7ew(17!l). 

3.  A  hangnail;  a  small  piece  of  partly  sepa- 
rated skill  at  the  root  of  a  nail  or  beside  it. 

agname  (ag'nam),  ».  [<  +  same,  after  L. 
agnomen.]  An  appellation  over  and  above  tuo 
ordinary  name  and  surname.    X.  K.  1). 

agnamed  (ag'namd),  a.  [<  agname  +  -ed~J.] 
Styled  or  called  apart  from  Christian  name  aud 
surname.    A".  K.  I). 

agnate  (ag'imt),  ».  and  a.  [Early  rood.  E.  ag- 
nat,  ague!,  <  F.  agnal,  <  L.  agnatic,  adgnaius, 
adnata*,  prop.  pp.  of  itgniuci,  adgnatri,  be  born 
to,  belong  by  birth,  <  tt<l,  to,  +  'gnatci,  nonri, 
be  bora.  Cf.  adntite  and  cognate. J  I.  «.  Spe- 
cifically, a  kinsman  whose  connection  is  trace- 
able exclusively  through  males;  more  gener- 
ally, any  male  relation  by  the  father's  side. 
See  agnati. 

Who  are  the  Apnaln  I  In  the  Onl  place,  they  arc  all  Die 
QviuIh  who  trace  their  connexion  exclusively  through 
males.  A  table  of  Cognates  Is,  ot  course,  furtued  by  taking 
each  lineal  ancestor  In  turn  and  Including  all  hU  dcsceii- 
danU  at  iH.th  sexes  in  the  tabular  view  ;  II  then,  in  tracing 
the  various  braiKbes  of  sach  a  genealogical  table  or  tree, 
we  •top  whenever  we  come  lo  the  nsine  of  a  female  and 
pursue  lliat  psrticalar  branch  or  ramification  no  further, 
all  who  remain  after  the  drscemlanU  of  women  have  liecn 
excluded  are  Annates,  and  their  connexion  togrtltcr  is 
Agnatic  KelatlonshiiiL  Mainr,  Ancient  Taw,  p.  Ill 

U.  a.  1.  Related  or  akin  on  the  father's  side. 
—  2.  Allied  La  kind;  from  a  common  source: 
as,  "agnate  words,"  I'ownall,  Study  of  Antiqui- 
ties, p.  168.  [Rare.] 
Agnatha  (ag'na-thJl),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  neut.  pi.  of 
amuttbwt,  Jawless:  see  agnathotu.]  A  section 
of  geophilons  gastropods  destitute  of  jaws. 
Agwat.ni  (sg'nii-thi),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  mane.  pi.  of 
'An*,  Jawless:  see  tignatkou*.]  A  group  or 
i  of  neuropterous  insects,  held  by  some  as 
a  suborder  of  the  order  Scnroptera:  so  called 
because  the  jaws  are  rudimentary  or  obsolete. 
The  wings  are  nakod  and  not  folded  In  repute,  the  |K*t#rlur 
pair  small,  aoiaeluucs  w  sitting :  Uir  antenna*  are  short, 
setaceous,  sad  3-Joinled ;  and  the  abdomen  ends  In  two  or 
three  long,  delicate  setse.  The  group  Includes  I  lie  well- 
known  May  flies,  and  is  practically  Identical  with  the 
family  KpHrmrriHtn. 

agnathia  (ag-na'thi-ft),  «.  [NL.,  <  agnathut, 
jawless  (see  agnathon*),  +  -sVi.l  In  pathol. 
anal.,  absence  of  the  lower  jaw,  due  to  arrested 
development. 

[<  Nli.-  agnathus, 
ufJbf,  jaw.]  1.  With- 
out jaws;  characterised  by  the  absence  of  jaws 
&gd.  Hoe.  l*ei. — 9.  Of  or*|»ortaining  to  the  Ag- 
natha  or  Agnathi. 

agnati  (ag-ua'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  agnalut: 
see  agnate.]  The  members  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man family  who  traced  their  origin  and  name 
to  a  common  ancestor  through  the  male  line, 
under  whose  paternal  power  they  would  be  if  he 
were  living;  hence,  in  /air,  relations  exclusively 
in  the  male  liue.    See  agnate, 

agnatic  (ag-nat  'ik),  a.     [<  P.  agnatoi«c,  <  L. 
agna  tun :  see  agna  te.  ]   Characterized  1 
taining  to  descent  by  the  male  line  of  i 
See  agnate. 
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of  (enta/ion.  -ir  kliLihip  tluxiuyh  males  only,  such  as  now 
survives  In  the  runjah. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  113. 

2.  Alliance  or  relationship  generally ;  descent 
from  a  common  source.  [Rare.] 

Amotion  may  W  found  anaonsst  all  the  iRnguagss  tn 
the  Northern  Hrralsphrre. 

hvmutU,  Stody  of  Aotlqultles,  p.  198. 

agnel't  (ag'nel),  n.   Obsolete  form  of  agnail. 
agnel3  (ag'nel;  F.  pron.  a-nyel'),  >i.     [(  OF. 

agncl  (F.  agneau),  a  lamb,  an  agneU  <  L.  agnel- 

lu*,  dim.  of  agnu*.  a  

lamb:   see  aannt.]  ^f^VltJrSi'sVs. 

A  French  gold  coin      A  ,.  .  gST^ttr*'' - 

bearing  a  figure  of 

the  paschal  lamb, 

first  issued  by  Louis 

IX.,  and  not  struck 

after  Charles  LX.  it* 

original  weight  wss  from 
tlii  to  <M.lH 


agnus 

agnomical  (ag-no'mi-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
y\'iiim,  thought,  purpose :  see  gnome,  gnomic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  absence  of  set  puriKn«» 
or  intention.   A.  £.  V. 

agnomina.  ».   Plural  of  agnomen. 

agnomina!  (ag-nom'i-nal),  <i.  [<  agnomen  (ag- 
nomin- )  +  -at,  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  agnomen. 

agnominatsM  (ag-nom'i-nat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  'ag- 
itoittiHotuj/t  pp*  of  mfnoittifUtFCf  ills  pi  it'll  "ii** 
nominatio:  see  a;ji"'wtn>iiiem.]    To  ] 


AsfUCl  of  lulin  II  .  Kin*  of  Fr*HCc 


\M%   ■  CIUJJIUVIII  • 

agnathons  (ag'na-thus),  a. 
jawless,  <  Or.  o-  priv.+  )  cotta 


of  the  [Hlndnj  fsmily  is 
a*tnatie ;  kinship  is 


Nevertlielesa,  the  constitution 
entirely,  to  use  the  Itotnsai  pUra*eL 
counted  through  mak'  destcnU  only. 

Mailt,  Karly  Law  and  Cusl 

agnatically  (ag-nat 'i-kal-i),  a<fr.  In 
natic  manner;  by  means  of  agnation. 

agnation  (ag-iia'shon),  n.  [<  F.  agnation,  <  I*. 
««safio(N-).  (.ngnntH*:  see  agnnttT]  1.  Kek- 
tiou  by  the  father's  side  only;  descent  from  a 
common  male  ancestor  and  in  the  male  line :  dis- 
tinct from  cognation,  which  includes  descent  in 
both  the  male  and  the  female  lines. 

1  hare  si  ready  stated  my  MM  that  at  the  hack  of  the 
ancestor-worship  practlsod  by  Hindus  there  lay  s  system 


sftortho  reign  ot  John  II. 
it  mutually  fell  to  slsiut 
3S.7  grains. 

agnl,".  Plural  of  ag- 

HHJ. 

agnitiont  (ag-nish'- 

tjn),  u.    [<  L.  agui- 

tfo(n-),  <  agniht*,  pp. 

of  agnwtcere,  also  ««"- 

gnotcerr,  atlnoaccre, 

know  as  having  seen 

before,  recognixo, 

acknowledge,  <  ail, 

to,  +  'gnoteere,  no»- 

fyrc.know:  seeJt-noir. 

Cf.  agnomen.]  Ac- 
knowledgment, 
agnize  (ag-uix'),  r.  t. 

J"<  L.  agnoseere,  in 

imitation  of  w»/h<jv, 

nit.  (through  F.)  < 

L.  cognotccrc :  see  agn  ition.  ]    To  acknowledge ; 

own;  recognize.  [Rare.] 

I  do  nffnw 
A  nntursl  snd  prompt  alscrily 
I  find  in  luudneas.  Skak.,  Othello.  I.  1 

Duuhtless  you  have  already  set  me  down  tn  your  mind 
as  .  .  .  avotaryof  the  desk— anotched  snd  erupt  scriven- 
er—one  that  sucks  his  anstensnee,  as  certain  sfck  peuide 
are  ssld  to  do,  Uutiugti  a  quilL  Well,  I  do  aoiM>e  some, 
thins;  of  tlte  sort.  Lamb,  Ells,  I.  II.  11. 

agna? a  (ag-ne'll),  n.  [MI*.,  <  Or.  d;-vo<o.  want 
of  porception.'ignorance,  <  •ajvuof,  not  know- 
ing, <  a-  priv.  +  *)voof,  txiof,  contr.  >*»»;,  per- 
ception, mind,  akin  to  E.  know :  see  noun  and 
knmc.]  In  pathol.,  the  state  of  a  patient  who 
does  not  reeognizo  persons  or  things. 

Agnoetae  (ag-no-«'te),  n.  jtl.  [ML. ;  also  im- 
jirop.  Agnoita- ;  <  Or.  'A  yvorrrai,  heretics  so  named, 
<  liywoea',  be  ignorant,  <  •ujtuof.  not  knowing: 
see  agna-a.]  1.  A  Christian  sect  of  the  fuurth 
century,  which  denied  the  omniscience  of  the 
tiupreme  Being,  maintaining  that  God  knows 
the  past  only  bv  memory,  and  the  future  only 
bv  inference  from  the*  present. — 2.  A  sect 
of  the  sixth  century,  followers  of  Themistlus, 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  who,  on  the  authority  of 
Hark  xiii.  3*2  (  "  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  .  .  .  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father" ),  held  that  Christ,  as  man,  was  ignorant 
of  many  things,  and  specifically  of  the  time  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 
Other  forms  are  Agnoita"  ami  Agnoites. 

AgnoSte,  Agnolte  i  iig'no-ct,  -it),  n.  One  of  the 
AgnoCtsu. 

agnoetiam  (ag-no-6'tizm),  n.    f<  Agnoeta  + 
The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Agnoeta>. 

6- ji),  n.  [Better  "ag- 
,  ignoranee  (see  agnati), 
+  -)j>)ia,  <  >.i>rii>,  speak  of:  see  -alogy,]  Iu 
mrUiph.,  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  ignorance, 
which  seeks  to  determine  what  we  are  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of. 

We  must  ctaiutnc  and  fix  what  tftnoranre  is  —  what  we 
are,  sud  ran  lie.  Ignorant  of,  Ami  thus  we  are  thrown 
trpoo  so  cntlnly  iv-»  research,  constltuttnit  anluternudl- 
stc  section  of  phlliniphy.  which  we  term  the  innioMwjr, 
.  .  .  the  theory  of  true  Ignorance 

Ferritf,  tnst.  of  Metaphysics,  p.  01. 
Agnolte,  it.  See  Agnoite. 
agnomen  (ag-no'mgu),  n. ;  pi.  agnomina  (-noni'- 
l-nH).  [L.,  also  adnomen  (»tin-),  <  ad,  to,  + 
'gnomen.  Hitmen,  name  (=  E.  name),  <  "gnoxecrt, 
noneere,  know,  —  E.  know.]  An  itdditiouul  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  an  individual  in  allu- 
sion to  some  quality,  circumstance,  or  achieve- 
ment by  which  he  "was  distinguished,  as  Afri- 
can** added  to  the  name  of  P.  Cornelius  Hcijiio; 
hence,  in  modem  use,  any  additional  name  or 
epithet  conferred  on  a 


-win.]    The  doctrinal  sys 
agnoiologr  (ag-noi-ol'o 
nosology,  \  (Ir.  djiotn,  igi 


The  Aowtng  current's  silver  stxeams  .  .  . 
Shall  be  agnominated  by  our  name.     Lueriw.  iiL  £ 

agnomination  (ag-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
ajrnoninr(fto(n-),  attnominaUo(n-),  paronomaaia, 
<  'agnominarc,  (ad,  to,  +  'gnominare,  nomtnare, 
name.]  1.  An  additional  name  or  title;  a  name 
addtvd  to  another,  as  expressive  of  some  act, 
achievement,  etc.;  a  surname. — 2.  Resem- 
blance in  sound  between  one  word  and  another, 
especially  by  alliteration ;  also,  the  practice  of 
using  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  wonls 
which  resemble  each  other  in  sound  (sec  an- 
nomination):  as,  "Scott  of  Scotstan-ct's  f 
gering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen." 

tnw  bartls  ,  . .  hold  niroonv ijurrion*  and  enforcing  of  con- 
sonant word*  or  syllables  one  upon  the  other  to  lie  the 
greatest  elegsnor.  .  .  .  rio  hare  1  seen  divers  old  rhymes 
In  Italian  running  so:  ...  "In  selvs  salro  s  me;  Ptu 
caro  cuorc."  Jltmrtl,  letters,  1.  so. 

agnostic  (ag-nos'tik),  n.  and  a.  f  <  Gr.  a-jivtrroe, 
unknowing,  unknown,  unknowable,  <  a-  ]>riv., 
not,  +  }  iM*rroV,  later  form  of  jtvror,  known,  to 
be  known  (cf.  )m*otisoc,  good  at  knowing), 
verbal  a«lj.  of  )j-)-»<i-ffs-«v,  know,  =  L.  'gnouc 
ere,  no-*c-ere.  =  'E.  know:  see  a-'8  and  gnimtic. 
The  word  agnostic  was  "  suggested  bv  Prof. 
Iluxley  .  .  .'  in  1860.  ...  He  took  it  from  St. 
Paul's  mention  of  the  altar  to  '  the  Unknown 
God'  [u)i-vJ<rrvi  ftyi,  Acts  xvii.  IKll.  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton,  in  letter,  .  .  .  1881."  N.  E.  D.]  L  «.  One 
of  a  class  of  thinkers  who  disclaim  any  know- 
ledge of  God  or  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
They  mild  thsthuiusn  knowledge  is  limited  toexperst^nce, 
and  that  since  the  alssdute  and  unconditioned.  If  it  exists 
st  sll,  cannot  tall  vrithlu  experience,  we  have  no  right  to 
assert  anything  whatever  witli  regard  to  It 

I  only  said  I  invented  the  word  or/noetic. 

iruirjr,  London  Academy.  Nov.  21,  lets. 

While  the  old  Atheist  sheltered  hla  vice  ts-hliid  a  ram- 
psrt  of  unbelief  where  no  appeals  cotild  resch  him.  the 
now  A:mm*it  honestly  msiiitslns  that  his  o|4niuJis  are  the 
very  best  foundations  of  virtue. 

P.  I'.  CiM*.  Peak  111  tiarleii,  p.  a 

U.  rf.  Pertaining  to  the  agnostics  or  their 
doctrines;  expressing  ignorance  or  unknow- 
ableness. 

Tliat  lxdd  thinker  in  the  third  century,  element  of 
Alexandria,  declares  .  .  .  that  the  process  of  theology  is, 
with  regard  to  Its  tkoctrine  of  God,  negative  and  airnonrie, 
always  "setting  forth  what  God  U  not.  rather  than  what 

be  Is."  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXV,  7S. 

agnostically  (ag-nos'ti-kal-i),  <n/r.  In  an  ag- 
nostic manner;  from  au  agnostic  point  of  \-iew; 
with  a  tendency  or  inclination  to  agnosticism ; 
as  an  agnostic. 

agnosticism  ( ng-nos'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  agnontic  + 
■i«m.]  1.  The  doctrines  of  the  agnostics ;  the 
doctrine  that  the  ultimate  cause  and  the  es- 
sential nature  of  things  arc  unknowable,  or  at 
least  unknown. 

By  Apnartieirm  I  understand  a  theory  of  things  which 
abstains  from  either  affirming  or  denying  the  existence  of 
God.  It  thus  represents,  with  regard  to  Theism,  a  state 
of  suspended  Judgment :  and  all  it  luidertskes  to  affirm  la, 
that,  upon  existing  evidence,  tile  being  of  God  b  unknown. 
But  the  term  Agi*ott\cinn  is  frvi|netitly  used  in  a  widely 
different  sense,  sa  implying  lielief  thst  the  being  of  (><nI 
is  not  merely  now  utikuown,  l>ut  must  always  remain  on* 
knowsltle.       Q.  J.  Hmnane*,  <*ontemporary  Rev..  L.  W>. 

2.  Belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  agnostics. 
Agnostun  (ag-nos'tus).  ».  [ML.,  <  Gr.  iyvuoToc, 
unknown:  see  agnostic.]  A  genus  of  tnlobites 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks:  so  called  because 
of  the  uncertai  nty  attaching  to  its  true  affinities. 
They  are  of  small  sire  arid  eontcwhst  semlrlrculsr  form, 
and  It  hsi  been  iup|»«e<l  that  tlM  J  ntay  br  the  Isrral  form 
of  some  other  siilmsl. 

Agnotherinm  (ng-no-tbe'ri-um), ».  [NL.,  short 
for  'agnostolherium,  <  Or.  Ajintrrof,  unknown 
(see  a^nosfic),  +  f^wm-,  a  wild  beast,  <  thyp,  a 
wild  beast.]  A  genus  of  extinct  mammals  of 
uncertain  affinities.  It  is  identified  by  some 
with  the  amphicyon  (which  see).  Kanp. 

agn  us  (ag'nus),  ». ;  pi.  agni  (-ni).  [L.,  a  lamli, 
p«'rhap»  fur  'urignun,  lit.  'sheep-born,'  <  *nriv, 
older  form  of  oris,  a  sheep  (=  Skt.  aci  =  Or. 
"a fir,  "ific,  o«c=  E.  f  ire,  q.  v. ;  cf.  also  Or.  "/"vSr, 
a  lamb,  for  "lirtroc,  prop,  adj.,  <  *nr<-  +  -voc ),  + 
-gnus  (cf.  Itrnign,  maliifu).  -genus  (see  -genontt), 
<V  *i^»i,  bege't,  iK-ar.j  1.  An  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  a  lamb  as  emblematical  of  Christ; 
un  Agnus  Del  (see  below). 


Digitized  by  Googl 


salute  a  rroa,  tun  I 

mU  about  then: 


de. 


TVr  win  w«  » 

Tcutly  a  scapulary.  an  avrnus,  or  a  set  of  beads 

Brers  nf.  Hani  *nil  Samuel  at  Kjulor,  p.  S2L 

2.  [flop.]  In  zool.:  (a)  A  genus  of  beetles. 
Burmeister,  1847.  (6)  A  genus  of  fishes.  Gun- 
tker,  1860 — a«iiub  castu»  ()uu  lu»).  I L,  supposed  to 
Ml  chaste  buub  <h*l>ce  tr.  Into  0.  ktuxJilamm),  hut 
n7Jiw  It  here  uuly  a  transliteration  ul  the  Uiwk 

ume  of  the  t ree,  aud  L.  rjufu*.  chaste,  U  added  tn  allusion 
lit  it»  Imagined  virtue  ut  pre sen-tug  chaatlty,  from  the  rc- 
ssmlilance  uf  the  lireek  name  syeov  to  iyi-o,,  chaste  ]  A 
disagreeably  aromatic  alLrub  or  small  tree  of  the  flenus 
I'v/m,  .l/n us-costus,  natural  order  Ytrbrruuta.  It  has 
digitate  leave*  and  spike*  of  purplish-blnr  flowers,  an<1  Li 
aative  in  the  countries  armind  the  Mediterranean.  Also 
called  ekaMe-trte  and  -t  fvruArt-m  i-ixlim. 

The  herbe  ..icjnus  erutuM  it  always  grene,  and  the  flnwro 
theruf  e»  namly  callyd  Aynui  rtuttu,  for  wyth  smelle-  and 
t»e  it  raakyth  men  chaste  at  a  hunt*. 
J7«ei#a,  tr,  of  Hariri.  An.,  de  t.  K  ,  xvtl,  8Vi  (.V.  E  />.) 
■  of  .f7Jiin-fartu<  others  bum; 
"  □  with  tboae  virgin  crown*  were  dreat, 
jher  hununr  than  the  rest- 

l>ryitn,  Flower  ami  Leaf,  1.  l"i 
l  Del  ('If U   ILL.  Lamb  of  Owl.)  la)  Any  Image 
of  a  lunb  as  eruWctuallcal  of  Christ; 


agoggled  (a-gog'ld),  a.  [<  a-  (expletiv 
goggled,  q.  v.]    Staring;  having  staring 


tprrftVally.  such  a  representation  with  the  nimbus  In- 
scribed with  the  cross  about  its  head,  and  supporting  the 
tanner  the  cw.  (<>)  line  of  the  titles  of  Christ.  J.-hn 
I  2>.  |c)  In  the  fata.  Cath.  Ch.  :  (1)  A  waxen  medallion 
blrssrd  i»y  the  puj»e.  aittl  «Urn|*d  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
hearing  the-  banner  of  the  cross.  It  to  worn  by  Roman 
Catholics  a*  a  supplication  tu  be  preserved  from  evil  by 
the  merits  of  Uto  fjinib  of  God.  Anciently  these  cokn  of 
wax  were  often  tuo'jnled  or  Inclosed  in  precious  nietuls, 
etc, .  bat  this  Is  not  Dow  peradUed.  Relics  of  the  lainU 
wrr?  «jmelltnes  preservej  within  Ulein.  (i)  A  prayer,  lw 
pnnnm  with  these  words,  said  by  the  priest  at  miias  shortly 
brtire  the  oimmunion.  (<f)  In  the  (Jr.  CA.,  tile  cloth  bear- 
rac  the  fcure  of  a  laiub 
whkrh  covers  the  com- 
Bsnni-  >u  sen  ice.  —  Ax- 
ana  Scythlcua  i-iil, 
l-tiul,  tite  Hey  thian  or 
Tatarian  lamb,  a  fab- 
tlutis  creature,  half 
animal,  half  plant, 
lonaerty  believed  tu 
inhabit  the  plains  bor- 
itrnns;  upon  Uve  Vol- 
ga; In  reality,  the 
stdttiry  rhixiime  of  the 
fern  bickiinia  Ilnr\>- 
svfj.  which  when  in- 
vvrted  and  suitably 
trtmeued  somewhat  rir- 
ssiubles  s  small  lamh. 

ago,  agotto  (»-g0' 
a-gon'),   n.  and 
fl<fr.   [<  ME.  ago, 

agnn,  ngoon,  ]>j>.  of  a;fon,  <  AS.  (igdn,  go  ftwny, 
pans  sway,  go  forth,  tome  to  iiajoj  (= 0.  rnjiht'n, 
come  to  paw;  ef.  OS.  dfiOHgnn,  go  by,  =Goth. 
"?o<M<<>i,  go  forth),  <  «-  +  \n't»f  go:  b^o  <i-l  aud 
go.  The  form  agone  is  now  obsolete  or  archa- 
ic-] I.  a.  (rone;  gone  by;  gone  away;  past; 
paused  away:  always  after  the  noun. 
i»f  this  world  the  ftyth  t«  all 

(.Aau^r,  TriUua,  IL  110. 
Yonder  woman,  sir,  yuu  must  know  was  the  wife  of  a 
'    an  .  .  .  wl*>  had  lnn«  dwelt  In  Alustrr- 
le  t,i«Ki  time  a.n>TM.  he  ww  inln.lcd  to 
t  in  Ills  Uit  with  us  of  the  Mawac li  aselta. 

llairtKarn.;  Varlet  Uttel.  iiL 

IT.  adv.  In  past  time;  in 
only  in  the  pliraw  Umo  ago. 
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be  most  frolic  k,  lively,  blithe,  crank,  merry, " 
etc.  (t'otgrave) ;  origin  uncertain.  The  W.  <jhg, 
acttWty,  velocity,  goal,  agitato,  shake,  appear 
to  be  unoriginal,  and  may  bo  from  E.]    In  a 
state  of  eager  desire ;  highly  excited  by  eager- 
ness or  curiosity;  astir. 
Or  at  the  least  yt  setts  the  harte  on  gopj.  Oiutoifn*. 
Cotton  .Mather  came  icsllopinj;  down 
All  (he  way  to  Newbury  town. 
With  hit  eyes  flijof)  and  hU  ears  set  wide. 

UThilUrr.  Double-headed  Snake. 

Vol  - 

v.J   staring;  having  staring  eyes. 

[Kare.J 
A  man  a  little  awiylrf  In  his  eye*. 

A.  /,-oiAf.m,  ThkL  s<».t-  Life,  p.  S.  (.V.  E.  D.) 
agometer  (a-gom'e-ter),  n.  [lrreg.  <  (ir.  iytiv, 
lcatl,  draw,  weigh,  +  fUrfjov,  measure.]  A  form 
of  rheostat,  a  mercury  a'jvmttcr  is  an  instrument  fur 
no  ;uurhn(  eleetrical  restotaiices,  ur  for  rarjtni!  the  re- 
slvtatice  of  a  circuit,  by  means  of  a  mercury  column  whose 
lenjfth  muv  l»e  adjusted  as  required 

Agompbia  (a-gom'fi-a),  «.  pi.     [NL.,  neut.  pi. 

of  tuiomphiu* :  see  agomphiout.']  A 

by  Ehrenberg  to  those  rotifers 

less  jaws.    [Not  in  use.] 
agomphian  (a-gom'ii-iin),  n.  One  of  the  Agmn- 

phtn. 

agomphiaaia  fa-gotii-n'u-sis),  n.  [XL.,  <Ur. 
ayau^tnr  (see  agvmphivwi)  +  -iasis.]  Looseness 
of  the  teeth. 

agomphioUB(a-gom'fi-ua),  a.  [<Kli.  agimphiu*, 
idi.  a-j ouovix,  without  grindi'rs,  <  i-  priv.  +  ;r,^- 
o-o. ,  prop.  adj.  ( sc.  iWe,  tooth ),  n  gnnder-tooth. 
n  jiirtlar.]    Toothless.   X.  K.  It. 
agon't.    An  obsolete  form  of  ago. 
agon2t  (ag'on).  n.\  pL  aguxts  (a-go'nez).  [<Gr. 
a't in;  contest:  see  agony.']    In  (ir.  antii].,  ti  euu- 
test  for  a  prize,  whether  of  athletes  i  n  the  games 
or  of  poets,  luuftieiaiiR,  pninters,  and  the  like. 
&g01ie',  "-  and  nilr.    See  ikiik 
agoae-  (sg'on),  h.    [<  Gt.  ayuux,  without  ran 
angle,  <  <i-  priv.  +  jtwa,  angle:  see  ffaniuuirtrr, 
trigonometry,  etc.]  An  agouic  line.  Heeni/owiV. 
agonic  (a-gon'ik),  a.    [<  Or.  u>utof,  without  an 
angle:  see  agone-.]    Not-  fonuing  an  angle. — 
A^culc  line,  an  im-Kulor  line  ciinumtinti  thi<se  points  <>n 
the  earth  s  surface  where  tile  de.  Iinatlun  of  tlw  lna»!>ittlc 
ueedle  Is  iero,  that  Is,  where  it  points  ti>  tho  true  north, 
aud  consequently  tlaes  not  fomi  an  alijllc  with  thp  feu- 
icraphical  nienilan.    There  an:  tw,.  print  ll«l  agonic  Hues: 
one,  called  the  Amman  a:)mif,  Is  In  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, ami  passes  northward  th>v>iLcb  the  eastern  port 
u(  Brazil,  Xorth  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ohio,  latke  Erie,  aud 
BritUh  America.    The  other,  called  f 
in  the  ettstenihenitsphere.atid  tra- 

n'rth""'!" 
oval  curve, 


Same  as  aga- 
in an 


agony 

agonistical  (ag-^-nig'ti-kal),  a. 
wwfir. 

agonistically  (ag-^-uig'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
agonistic  manner.  [Bare.] 

agonistics  (ag-o-nia'tiks),  «.  [PL  of  agonijitic  : 
see  -icvi.]  Tne  art  or  science  of  contending  in 
public  games  or  other  athletiu  contest*. 

agonizant  (ag-o-ni'r.antJ,  «.  [<  ML.  agoni- 
ian(t-)s,  ppr.  at  iigonuare :  see  n</onijr.]  One 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  confraternity  whose  chief 
duty  it  is  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dying,  and 
more  especially  to  assist,  and  pray  for  criminals 
under  sentence  of  death. 

agonize  (ag'o-niz).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  agonized, 
ppr.  agonising.  [<  F.  agoniser,  <  ML.  agonirare, 
labor,  strive,  contend,  l>e  at  the  point  of  death, 
<  Or.  ri)uv/£«ttoi,  contend  for  a  prize,  tight, 
struggle,  exert  one's  self,  <  ayuv,  a  contest  for 
a  prize,  etc .  See  agony,  from  which  the  stronger 
sense  of  agonize  is  imported.]  I,  infrnit*.  1. 
To  struggle  ;  wrestle,  as  in  the  arena;  henee, 
to  make  great  effort  of  any  kind.— 2.  To  writhe 
with  extreme  pain ;  suffer  violent  anguish. 
To  smart  and  oinvnise  at  every  pore. 

P..,*,  Kasay  on  Man.  I.  194. 

II.  trans.  To  diitress  with  extreme  pain; 
torture. 

Also  spelled  agonine, 
agonizingly  (ag'o-ui-zing-li),  adv.    In  an  ago- 
nizing manner;  with  extreme  anguish.  Also 
spelled  aaonixinglt/, 

Agonodorusdig-o-niHre-nts),  «.  [XL., < Or.  07 v- 
iin',  without  angle,  +  tq^,  tripy,  uei-k,  throat.] 
A  genua  of  Vara- 
bidir,  comprising  a 
moderate  nuiitber 
of  snecies  of  very 
small  or  medium- 
sized  beetles  pecu- 
liar to  temperate 
America,  it  is  not 
reu.lll)  dellned  eltller  by 
ttrinfuralclianscterorby 
general  apiK-arnnee,  anil 
tile  MuaUerspecies^whloh 
are  uf  nearly  untfnmi 
light  brown  or  testarc  <tis 
color,  arc  very  difficult 


ocean,  IV rain,  and  Russia,  toward  11 
A  lhlr.1  agonic  line,  having  the 
.  Inch*-  a  |«rt  of  eastern  Asia. 


■  u.7»iie,  U 
Auatrall 


Ar3n«J*rui  ,i.H>ielij  I  Le  Cuntel. 
%  erucsl  line  diuwv  oatur-U  vi^a. 


Agv_s  Stjvhlcut 


1  built  for  Arthur  (on., ..'.», .' 

TtHKjtim,  " 

agog  fa-gog'),  prej>.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a. 
ly  on  gog,  on  gogge,  perhaps  <  OF.  en  gagae*  ■ 
"  Mfre  en  ie*  gognea,  to  be  frolick,  lusty,  lively, 
wanton,  gamesome,  all  a  hoit,  in  a  pleasant 
hmnour;  in  a  vr<in  of  mirth,  or  in  a  merry  mood" 

poyat,  mirth,  glee  (Boquefort),  "«e  goguer,  to 


lla, 

toward  the  magnetic 
fonn  uf  au 
The  n£i:<ulc 

lln<-«  are  ruiitlnually  changing  their  position  ;  that  in  the 
eajt.  ni  t  nltrxl  -iXMit  lias  been  moving  slowly  westward 
since  the  beginning  of  thU  century.  See  i/rcfinudnu  and 
uo<>-'m,'. 

agonid  (a-gon'id),  n.  One  of  the  fishes  form- 
ing thn  family  Agontdir. 
Agonida;  (a-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Agonus 
+  -KfVc]  A  family  of  acauthopterygian  fishes, 
exeinnlifled  by  the  genus  Agonu*. 
AgoniilfB  (ag-o-ni'ue).  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Agon**  + 
-4HO-.]  A  subfamily  of  the  Agonida;  having  t  wo 
dorxal  fins,  the  spinous  being  well  developed. 

^•e  agonize,  agonizingly. 
11.  (<  L.  agonixta,  <  Or. 
pleader,  actor,  <  u)ui.,\"(- 
aiku,  contend,  etc. :  see  agonize.  Vt.  antagonist, 
protagonist.]  1.  Cine  who  contends  for  the 
prize  in  public  games;  a  combatant;  a  cham- 
pion; a  dramatic  actor.  Also  called  agonistcr. 
—  2.  [<•«/>.]  One  of  a  violent  party  of  LionatistH 
in  northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century, 
agoniotarCA  (ag-6-nis'turk).  w.  [<  L.'agonis- 
tarcha  (in  an  inscription),  <  Or.  ••jjuiKTruprv;, 

<  hyuvicrr/e  (see  agnnifl)  +  liuvrn1,  rule,  govern.] 
in  f.'r.  antui.,  one  who  trained  persons  to  com- 
pete in  public  games  and  contests. 

agonisterf  (ag'o-tiis-ter),  ».     [<  agonist  +  -cri. 

<  f.  sophister.]    Same  as  at/onixt,  1. 
agonistic  (ag-o-nis'tik),  a.'   [<  ML.  .i.or»twfio«*, 

\  (jr.  <i)u\<fi?i\i*;,  <  uyui'ioT^c,  agr>uist  :  see  ago- 
nist.] 1.  Pertaining  to  contests  of  strength  or 
athletic  combats,  or  to  contests  of  any  kind,  as 
a  forensic  or  argumentative  contest.  ' 

Tlie  silver  krater  given  by  Achillas  as  an  aijnnitiie  prlxe 
at  the  funeral  of  e»tr..|,los.  which,  as  the  i»jcI  tells  us. 
was  muilc  by  tile  .sldolilalu.  ami  1-rougbl  over  the  sea  by 
the  Hranicuna.   f.  T.  .v«wf...i.  Art  and  ArclueoL,  p.  X*. 

2.  Combative;  polemic;  given  to  contending. 
Two  conHictlng  aiMiisfie  elenu-uu  seem  tu  have  con- 


to  distil 
larly  cola 
other  gem 
(Kabrlciui 

,  and  of  a 


1  from  slltil- 
sjier  les  of 
A ,  ;miHi/« 
ne  of  tbe 
i- 


al>e>ut  a  ituarter  of  an  Inch  long,  and  nf  a  pale  3 
color.  Its  el)tra  have  a  w  l<1e  black  stripe,  divided  by  the 
tuture  ;  the  dlik  of  the  imithorai  la  usually  tuarkeil  with  a 
large  black  spot,  and  the  head  is  atwa)*  black.  Mont  uf 
the  species  in  the  United  State*  an;  extremely  abundant, 
especially  in  moist  places,  and  an)  readily  attracted  by  light 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  earlier  stages. 

agonoid(ag'o-nold),  a.  and  n.  U  Agonrn  +  -aid.] 

1.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  the  Agonida: 
II.  «.  A  fish  of  the  family  Agonidi* ;  an  agonid. 

agonothete  (a-go'no-thet),  n."  [<  L.  agonotheta 
and  agonothetes,  <0r.  ayi/mOr-rye,  <  oytii',  contest, 
+  ri-oV-tw,  place,  appoint :  see  fAcwie,  thesis, 
etc.]  One  of  the  officials  who  presided  over 
public  games  in  ancient  Greece  and  awarded 
the  prizes. 

agonothetic  (a-gd-no-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  oyoiv- 
Urriaor,  <  lijuvvyfnjr  :  see  aqonothete.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  office  of  agonothete. 

AgoatVS  (ag'o-nus),  n.  [XL..  <  Or.  a-  priv.  + 
jdtn,  knee  (taken  in  the  sense  of  'joint'),  =  K. 
knee.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Agonida;  Mock,  1H01.  Also  called  Asjmh- 
pluirtis.  A.  cataphractua  {Asp.  europans)  is  thw 
sea-poacher  or  pogge. 

agony  (ag'o-ui),  ». ;  jil.  agonies  (-niz).  [<  ME. 
fiotiiiic,  <  OF.  agonu;  <  LL.  <f(;o«j«,  <  (}r.  ayuvia, 
a  contest,  struggle,  agony,  orif{.  a  contest  for  u 
prize  at  the  public  games,  <  a)iii-,  a  contest, 
wrestle,  tt  place  of  contest,  an  aMClubly  (wo 
agon"),  <  iynv,  assemble,  bring  together,  lead, 
drive,  move,  etc.,  =  L.  agree :  nvv>  agent,  art,  etc. 
Cf.  agonize,  etc.]  1 .  A  violent  contest  or  struit- 
gle.  [Hare.]  ^ 
Till  ho  have  thut  denuriateil  himself  of  all  thoae  Incutn. 
lrnimea,  he  Is  utterly  utmualifled  fur  these  avnit*. 

Ttrenii  0/  Chr>,1.  Pifl„,  p.  40M, 

2.  The  struggle,  frequently  unconscious,  that 
ofteu  precedes  natural  dnath:  in  this  sense  of- 
ten used  in  the  plural :  as.  he  is  in  the  agonies  of 
death.— 3.  Extreme,  and  generally  prolonged, 
bodily  or  mental  pain;  intense  suffering;  hence, 

mental  excitement  of  any  kiud:  as,  the 
or  uncertainty. 

A  great  a.^mj 
Of  hope  strove  In  her. 

If.  Slum,,  Earthly  I'aradlae,  n.  Sis, 
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agony 

A  Military  shriek,  the  Mibllng  cry 
Of  wine  etrong  iwUujner  in  hit  au*»n|r. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  IL  SS. 

Continued  agony  U  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  In  fee- 
ble peraoua  may  be  fatal.  //.  Spencer.  Prln.  of  SocloL,  I  ]». 

4.  In  a  special  sense,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 

th«  garden  of  Gethsemane.— Agony  column,  the 
column  uf  a  newspaper  which  eonuxin*  advertiseauenta 
relating  to  lost  relative*  and  friend*  and  other  penonal 
matters:  ao  called  In  .m  the  apparent  distress  of  the  adver- 
tisers, lefegliab,  and  chiefly  In  Loudon.  ]•  By*.  8.  -tjionjr, 
A  u/uuA,  Pong,  Tvrturr,  Torment,  throe,  paroxysm,  ache, 
Thr-ee  all  denote  forma  uf  excruciating  pain  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  .Agony  h\  pain  au  extreme  ai  to  canae  strug. 
gllng;  it  la  general  rather  than  local  pain.  Auffvbk  ka, 
id  the  body,  onramonly  local,  aa  the  onguitk  of  amputa- 
tion, and  traaudrnt.  Pang  la  brief  and  intermittent ;  it 
b  a  parniyam,  spaam,  thmc,  thrill,  or  throb  of  pain ;  In 
the  mind  there  may  be  the  utnge  of  remembrance,  etc., 
and  la  Ui»  body  the  pang*  of  nuiige/r,  etc.  The  agonist  or 
nana*  of  dlaaolullon ;  the  anmiua  of  a  freta  bereaveuwnt. 
Torture  and  toruvrnf  are  by  derivation  pain*  that  teem  lo 
wrench  or  rack  the  body  or  niuid ;  they  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  the**  worda.  Torment  exprojee*  a  more  permanent 
state  than  ferf ««,  See  jmlu. 

The  octopui  had  aelatd  hit  loft  ana,  causing  dreadful 
agony  I17  the  fastening  -<'.  iu  aupken  upon  the  limb, 

P.  Ruhiumn,  Under  the  Sun,  TtL 
One  Ore  burnt  out  another's  burning, 
line  pain  i-  l-.-seen  d  by  another's  angvitk. 

Ska*.,  R.  and  J.,  L  S. 

That  but  glance  uf  lore  wltich  becomes  the  aharpeat 
fan;  uf  sorrow.  Georpe  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  lllli, 

Snapcnae  In  newa  la  iortun:  apeak  them  out. 

If  titan,  8.  A.,  I  Um. 

O.  that  torment  alioaM  not  be  confined 
To  the  body's  wound*  and  tore* ! 

Afilbm,  3.  A.,  1.  OH. 

agoodt  (a-gud'),  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  [<  a*,  on, 
in,  +  gtmd.  Cf .  the  phrase  in  good  ear-next.]  In 
earnest;  heartily. 


lie 

family  SotenodontideS.  It  la  ao  purling  to  natural 
lata  that  It  ha*  received  the  name  of  8,  parnaaxtu.  It  haa 
the  far,  tare,  and  tall  of  the  npnaaum,  bat  the  teeth  and 
elongated  note  of  the  threw.  Ita  feet  terminate  in  live 
tore,  and  too  long  claws  are  curved  and  evidently  adapted 
for  acraptng  In  the  earth.  The  dentition  it  unique,  the 
grooving  of  the  tecondlnchnrof  the  lower  jn»  -distinguish- 
ing Hi  h  ire  11 111  from  all  allien  whote  dental  irate  in  la 
known.  It  la  of  the  all*  of  a  rat,  and  nut  unlike  one  in 
general  appearance,  See  ofmsyui  aud  £o4sutuuVit. 

agouti  (a-go'ti),  n.  [<  F.  agouti,  acouti,  <  8p. 
agnti,  <  aguti,  acuti,  the  native  Amer.  nam*.] 


agree 

agTaphlc  (a-graf'ik),  a.   Pertaining  to  or  char 
acterized  by  agraphia, 
agrappe  (»-'grnp'),  «,   Same  a*  agraffe,  1. 
agrarian  1  !«-srr»M-*n),  a.  and  n.   [<  L.  aara- 

riut,  <  ager,  field,  country,  land,  =  E.  acre,  q.  v.: 
agraria  lege*,  laws  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  pnblie  land*  among  the  poorer  citizen*; 
agraril,  n.  pi.,  those  who  favored  suck  laws.] 
L  «.  1.  Relating  to  lands,  et 
lands ;  pertaining  to  the  equal  1 
of  land. 


Hla  grace's  landed 

'an  experiment. 


fl.  Growing  in  fields;  wild:  said  of 
We  believe  that  the  charioek  is  only  1 

>W-  Bnekman,  Bep.  Hrlt.  Aa*.  Adv.  of  Set,  MO. 

8.  Rural — Agrarian  lawa.  In  ancient  Kerne,  laws 
regulating  Hie  distribution  of  tlio  public  lends  among  the 

crtUeiu ;  hence.  In  modern  nat,  laws  relating  to  or  provid- 


ing for  change*  in  the  tenure  of  landed  property.-  ASM 
rlan  murder,  agrarian  outrage,  it  murder  nr  an  outrage 

brought  about  by  aume  ditpute  concerning  the  oocupaucy 


Agouti  IDmeyfreria  ajytfi). 


I  made  her  weep  o^ood.  Ska*.,  T.  O.  at  V,,  Iv.  4. 

The  world  laughed  awod  at  thcee  jeata. 

.trmin,  Neat  of  Nlnnice,  100U.  (/TnUfaWl.) 

agora  (ag'o-ra),  n.  [<  Or.  avT^xi,  assembly,  mar- 
ket-place, <  aycipttv,  call  together,  assemble.] 
In  ancient  Greece :  (a)  A  popular  political  as- 
sembly ;  any  meeting  of  the  people,  especially 
for  the  promulgation  or  discuamon  of  laws  or 
public  measures.  Heueo  — (ft)  The  chief  pub- 
lic square  and  market-place  of  a  town,  in  which 
such  meetings  were  originally  held,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman  forum.  The  agora  urually  occu- 
pied the  lite  about  the  original  poUlc  fountain  or  well  uf 
a  settlement,  which  was  I|m  natural  place  uf  reunion  for 
the  Inhabitant*.  It  wat  often  aurruunded  by  roluunadee 
and  public  building! ;  aonicllmce  public  buildUiga  and 
temple*  aloud  within  It.  In  acme  Inatancea  a  uvge  ojieu 
apace  wai  rraerved  fur  uublic  meeting*,  and  (lie  remain- 
der waa  variously  Bahdfvtded  for  purpoeea  of  traffic.  It 
vat  euatoinary  to  erect  In  the  agora  altars  to  the  godi 
ami  statues  of  lieroe*  ami  othera,  and  aotnetUnea,  ai  at 
Athena,  It  waa  adorned  with  alleys  of  tree*. 

agoranome  (ag'o-ra-nom'),  n.  [<  L.  agortato- 
01  im.  <  Gr.  if}i>fiav6'fto(',  clerk  of  the  market,  <  ovnyiti, 
market,  +  vffun;  manage^  rule.]  One  of  those 
magistrates  in  a  Greek  city  who  had  charge  of 
the  inspection  of  the  markets,  of  weight*  and 


The  American  name  of  several  species  of  rodent 
lunmmals  of  the  genus  Datyprocta  and  family 

Ittlst/yirttrtidir.  The  ronunrm  agouti,  or  reuow-nimpeel 
cavy,  0.  agouti,  U  of  the  ihm  of  a  rabbit.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  brownish,  with  a  mixture  of  red  and  black: 
the  belly  yellowiah.  Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  all 
peculiar  to  South  America  and  the  Watt  lndlea.  It  hur- 
towi  In  the  ground  nr  In  hollow  tree*.  Uvea  on  vegetables, 
doing  much  Injury  to  the  iugar-ea.no,  la  aa  voracbrat  at  a 
pig.  and  make*  a  similar  grunting  note*.  It  hold*  It*  food 
in  Ita  fore  paws,  like  a  again*!.  When  eeared  or  dug-) 
Its  I  . sir  l^-nmc*  erect,  and  It  strikes  the  ground  with  It* 
hind  feci.  Iti  fleth  Is  white  and  of  agreeable  taata,  and 
the  animal  It  pursue- 1  at  game  In  ftraxil.  Abo  epeljed 
oqmH  and  tiyvnty.  See  (iceiscAy  and  Dtuntproeta. 
agracel,  v.  t.  See  aggrace. 
agraffe  (a-graf'),  «.  [Also,  as  a  historical 
term,  agrappe,  aggrappe;  <  J .  agrafe,  formerly 
agraffe,  "agrapk'e,  a  clasp,  hook,  liraee,  grap- 
ple, hasp"  (Cotgravc),  also  'agrappe  (Walloon 
agrap),  <  a-  +  grappe,  <  ML.  grappa,  <  OHO. 
ckrapfo,  G.  krapfc,  a  nook:  see  grape,  grapple.] 
1 .  A  clasp  or  hook,  used  in  armor  or  in  ordinary 
costume,  fastening  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modern  hook  and  eye,  often  made  into  a  large 
and  rich  ornament  by  concealiug  the  hook  itself 
'.a  juwetcd,  engraved,  embossed,  or  en- 


ofUnd,  or  by  general  discontent  among  te-ianL»..ir  the  rural 
elaiwea.  Agrarian  region,  Ihe  name  pr>.vpuecsl  by  11.  C. 
V.  ill*. I)  f.  rtluil  alUtuiliualKjtic  ut  vianrUUuii  wltliln  which 
grain  enn  1st  cullirated. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  favors  an  equal  division 
of  property,  especially  landed  property,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  or  a  change  In 

the  tenure  of  land.  Hence,  sometime*  applied  to  agi- 
tators eocusod  of  leveling  tendencies  or  of  hostile  eVslgin 
aguluat  the  holder*  of  property,  at  to  certain  political  i«ir- 
tle*  at  dlderent  time*  in  the  On" 


Onltod  .State*. 


measures,  and  of  public  health.  Their  func- 
tions corresponded  to  those  of  the  Roman 
cdiles. 

agoraphobia  (ag'o-ra-fd'bi-a),  n.  [<  Or.  a)vo&, 
market-place  (see  agora),  4-  -fo^i'a,  fear:  see 
-phobitt,}  In  patkttl.,  a  dread  of  crossing  open 
spaces,  snch  as  open  squares,  city  parks,  etc. : 
a  feature  of  some  cases  of  neurasthenia. 

agostadero  (il-go-sta-di'ro),  n.  [Bp.,  a  sum- 
mer pasture,  <  agntlar,  pasture  cattle  on  stub- 
ble, in  suininer,  dial,  plow  in  August,  <  Agosto, 
August,  harvest-time,  harvest.]  A  place  for 
pasturing  cattle.  [Used  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  settled  by  Spaniards.] 

agooara  (a-gfl-a  ril),  ».  [Native  name  in  South 
America.]  A  species  of  racoon,  I'rocyon  can- 
erivonu,  about  the  size  of  a  fox.  it  la  a  native  of 
the  warmer  parte  of  America,  and  eat*  all  kinda  of  crus- 
tacean* and  moll  11s lea,  marine  and  terrestrial ;  from  this 
habit  It  la  also  called  the  enao-eariiw  racoon. 

agomnenofl  (a-go'me-nos),  n.    Same  as  hegu- 


The  plate  b  In  two  parts 
a  char  Whln-I  Ihe  odser. 
rnmous.-) 


a  Inofc  hcluiKl  the  IsrVhaad  psse*  swim 
Frees  VMarl.le.Oue's  "  IHcx.  du  M  .i.tb-r 


Scoff, 


agraffe  set  with  bril- 
Also  agrappe,  fernutU. 


Agoofra  1  T, li  11 » Si ■»  **e*shas>sl. 

agoutft  (a-go'Ut),  n.    [Native  name.]    An  in- 
to Hayti,  the 
'  1  and  of  thu 


Amongat  the  treasures  Is  tlies  Crowne  of  Oiarlemagno. 
hi*  *  fo.de  high  aceptcr  and  hand  of  Justice,  the  aorafe  of 
hi*  myall  mantle  beael  with  dlamunda  and  ruMet,  nil 
•word,  belt  and  ipurra  of  gold. 

Errlyn,  Diary',  Sov.  12,  INS. 
S.  A  device  for  preventing  the  nbration  of 
that  part  of  a  piano-string  which  is  between 
the  pin  and  the  bridge.— 3.  A  small  cramp- 
iron  used  by  builders. 

agrammatism  'a -gram '  a-tixm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ojpHiYuarof,  without  learning (<  a-priv.  +  j/xi/J- 
nafr-),  a  letter),  +  -Is*..]  fn  padol.,  inabUity 
to  form  a  grammatical  sentence. 

agrammatlstt  (a-gram'a-tisi"),  n.  [As  agram- 
mat-ittm  +  -int.]   An  illiterate  person.  Bui/cy. 

agraphia  (a-graf'i-4),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ii-  priv. 
+  -;/)o4sa,  <  j/wofii',  write.]  A  form  of  cere- 
bral disorder  in  which  there  is  a  partial  or  total 
ioss  of  the  power  of  ejspresaing  ideas  by  wrii 


The  new  party  ;Uie  lij-jal  Kiglits  party.  1186.  nlcknaiDed 
LocofocsMl  waa  arrayed  In  the  habllluieoU  off  a  real  bug 
bear.  Agrarian!  waa  the  accursed  name  to  be  faatein-u 
on  them,  and  to  make  tlsem  an  abouursalloo  In  ihe  ©yet  of 
all  thee*  who  took  any  interval  in  law  or  social  order. 

U.  rem  UuUt,  Const.  Hist,  (trana.X  IX  307. 

2.  The  land  itself.  [Rare.] 

people  Ui  every  itaU.         **  J.  JenswuJ^orka.'lV  :tf>u. 

3.  An  agrarian  law.  [Rare.] 
agrarianlsm  (o-gra'ri-an-izm),  n.   [<  agrarian 

+  -gem.]  1.  The  principle  or  theory  of  an  equal 
or  uniform  division  of  lands ;  more  generally, 
any  theory  involving  radical  changes  in  the 
tenure  of  land,  as  tie  denial  of  the  right  of 
private  property  in  it,  and  advocacy  of  its  dis- 
tribution and  control  by  the  government. — S. 
The  movement  or  agitation  in  favor  of  agrarian 
views,  or  for  the  establishment  of  more  favor- 
able conditions  in  the  use  of  laud;  violence  ex- 
ercised in  pursuit  of  this  object. 

Every  county  board,  every  central  council,  however  lim- 
ited it*  legal  power*,  may  become,  a  locus  for  *.frur>.ito»m 
or  sedition.  A'oMlariaA  Century,  X I JL  US. 

agrarianlM  (n-irra'ri-an-iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
atrrartauioctf,  ppr,  agrarianitinq.  [<  agrarian 
-r-toB.]  1.  Toaistribute,  as  public  loudo,  among 
the  people. — 2.  To  imbue  with  ideas  of  agra- 
rian ism.  -V,  K.  D. 

Agra  work.  Seo  work. 

agret,  prep.  phr.  as  attr.    Sec  (ijrrec. 

agreablet,  agreablatet.  Obsolete  forrna  of 
agreeable,  agreeability. 

agroct,  prrp.  P*r.  as  adv.  [<  ME.  agree,  aare 
(also  in  forms  in  grce,  at  gree,  to  gree),  <  Or,  a 
gre  (F.  a  grt),  favorably,  according  to  one's 
will,  at  pleasure :  a  (<  L.  ml),  to,  at ;  are,  earlier 
grcd,  gret,  that  which  pleases,  <  Mis.  orafawt, 
will,  pleasure,  neut-  of  L.  grattut,  pleasing:  see 
grateful.  Cf.  agree,  r.]  In  good  part;  Idndly; 
In  a  friendly  manner. 

But  toko  agree  alio  huol  my  play. 

Rotk.  q/  tke  Kate,  I.  i34t. 

agre«  (a-gre ' ),  r.  [<  ME.  agree*,  <  OP.  agrecr,  F. 
agreer  =  Pr.  agreiar,  from  the  OF.  phrase  a  gre, 
favorably,  according  to  one's  will,  at  pleasure: 
see  agree,  adr.]  I.  fNfrang.  A.  With  a  person- 
al or  personified  subject,  in  which  case  agree 
is  either  used  absolutely  or  is  followed  by  iritA 
before  tho  agreeing  object,  and  by  upon,  on,  for, 
to,  or  in,  and  sometimes  irtfs,  before  the  object 
or  condition  of  the  agreement ;  the  latter  may 
be  expressed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  clause.  1 .  To 
be  of  one  mind;  harmonize  in  opinion  or  feel- 
ing: as,  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 
law  all  the  parties  nar«f. 


mutually 


.  .  .  oorers  with  common  ernee  In  <  

belief  in  real  objective  bodies,  really  known  at  cauae*  of  t 
various  phenomena,  the  law*  aisd  luterreUtlona  uf  which 
It  investigate*.  Jfi'earf,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  m. 

2.  To  live  in  concord  or  without  contention; 
harmonize  in  action;  be 
in  intercourse  or  relation. 

dthy 

SAsuV.,  M.  of  v.,  U.  x. 
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agroe 

8.  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind ;  come  to  an 
t  or  undemanding ;  arrive  at  a  aet- 

r  quickly.  Mat.  v.  ii. 

they  to  obey. 
Srlden,  Table-Talk,  p.  88. 
Where  an  ambiguous  question  arises  between  two  gov- 
ereittrnts,  there  is,  If  they  cannot  a<rrce,  no  appeal  except 
Is  fine.  Macaulai),  Wuiki  Hastings. 

Didst  not  Uioa  agree  with  me  for  a  penny?  M»t.  ».  11 
Make  not  *  city  feast  of  It,  to  let  the  meat  oool  ere  we 
eau  agree  up..n  tie  first  place.         Shot.,  T.  of  A.,  ill.  8. 


Society  arema 
snd  rvsliucs  as 

4.  To  yield 


as,  he  agreed  to 

ambassador. 

Jeret  to  any  covenants.  Shot.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  r.  &. 

Aotwj  with  hla  demand*  to  tho  polnL 

.SAo*.,  M.  for  M.,  ill.  L 
The  tyrant  would  bare  agreed  to  aU  that  the  nation  de- 
tn.^ih  i  l  Jfocau/ay,  Burleigh. 

B.  With  a  thing  or  things  for  the  subject,  in 
which  case  agree  now  take*  no  preposition  ex- 


117 

IU  meet  yon  there,  and  bring  my  wlie  that  la  to  he.  .  .  . 
You're  agreeable  I  Dickens. 

4f.  Agreeing  one  with  another ;  concordant. 

Theao  manifold  and  anrreahle  testimonies  of  the  olde 
and  new  writers.        Author  of  1506,  awureti  by  P.  Hall. 

-  SylL  L  Fitting,  befitting,  appropriate,  coaaonant(wlLh). 
'  -2.  Pleating,  etc    See  pleaeant. 

agreeableneas  (a-gre/a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agreeable,  (a)  Suitableness; 
conformity  ;  consistency ;  aa.  the  agrteabienete  of  Tlrtne 
to  the  lawa  of  Ood.  <t>)  The  quality  of  pleasing :  that 
quality  which  glrea  aalUtactlon  or  moderate  pleasure  to 

M  tht'^^ceru^ra'lu!'™' Ul*™  U 
contract  of  mutual  agreeable- 

Austen,  N  onhanger  Abbey,  x. 

(ct)  Concordance ;  harmony ;  agreement. 

The  agreeaHeneet  between  man  and  other  part*  of  crea- 
tion. Qreie,  Cosmologta  Sacra. 

[<  ME.  agreable- 
Iu  an  agreeable 


Thl  £'£s££ 


Into 
of  an  i" 


agreeably  (a-gre'a-bli),  arfr. 
Ig:  see  agreeable  and  -fy'-.] 
manner,  (a)  Suitably;  « 
remark  under  agreeable,  1; 


which  case  agree  now  taxi's  no  preposition  ex-    remark  under  agreeable,  1. 

•ept  rif*  Or  W  af  tor  it,  though  formerly  to  was  The  effect  of  which  la,  that  raarriagc.  grow  leaa  frequenl, 
also  SO  U3ed.    B.  To  bo  Consistent;  harmonize;    agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  Pate*. 


harmonize; 

not  to  conflict  or  be  repugnant:  as,  this  story 
agrttt  with  what  has  been  related  by  others. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  Mark  xW.  5fl. 

When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  security  of 
the  demonstration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  arc 
equal  to  two  right  own,  what  do  we  more  lint  perceive 
that  equality  to  two  right  ones  does  necessarily  agree  to, 
inJ  It  tan- [•arable  from,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle T 
Locke,  Hmiuui  Understanding,  r.  1. 
A  wild -rose  roofs  the  rained  shed, 


agriculturist 

agrestic  (a-gres'tik),  a.  [<  L.  agrtetis,  rural, 
rustic,  <  offer,  field:  see  agrarian  and  acre.] 
Rural ;  rustic ;  nertaining  to  fields  or  the  coun- 
try; unpolished.  [Rare.] 

Cowley  retreated  Into  solitude,  where  he  found  none  of 
the  agrestic  charms  of  the  landscapes  of  hla  muse. 

/.  Dleraeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  I.  04. 

agrestical  (a-gres'ti-kal),  a.  Same  aa  agre»tk. 
a^revet,  t'.  U  An  obsolete  spelling  of  aggrieve. 
agria  (ag'ri-»),  n.    [XL.,  <  Gr.  a-jntoc,  wild, 

savage,  malignant,  <  ajpdc,  field,  =  E.  acre,  q. 

v.]   Same  as  herpes. 

agrlcolationl  (a-grik-f>-la'8hoti),  n.   [<  L.  agri- 
colatio{n-).  <  agrtcvlari,  cultivate  T 
cola,  a  cultivator  of  land,  farmer:  • 
Cultivation  of  the  soil.  Coekeram. 

agricole  (ag'ri-kol),  n.  [<  F.  agricote,  <  L.  agri- 
cola,  at  farmer,  <  ager,  field  (see  acre),  +  colcre, 
till.]  A  husbandman;  a  rustic  K.E.D.  [Rare.] 

agricollstt  (a-grik'6-list),  «.  [<  L.  agricola, 
farmer  (see  agricole),  +  -tel.]  An  agriculturist. 

The  pasture  and  the  food  of  plants 
Pint  let  the  young  a'/rievliM  be  taught. 

Vodeley'i  Cult  uf  forme.  Agriculture. 


,d,  <  agri- 
agricole.] 


...  we  speak  of  ChriaU&ully.  to 
expound  the  phrase  agreeably  to  history.  If  we  mean  to 
claim  on  Its  IjetmU  the  authority  of  civilised  man. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  188. 
(fc)  Pleasingly ;  In  an  agreeable  manner ;  In  a  manner  to 
give  pleasure :  as,  to  be  agreeably  entertained  with  a  dls- 


r  well  airree. 
CoUruige,  A  Dny  Dr 

nble ;  be  stmilarj.be  appHcabl 
apiropriaUs  tally;  match;  correspond;  c 
cule:  as,  the  picture  does  not  agree  with 


6.  To 


the 


i  In  having  for  their  object  deliverance 
I  of  lime. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  Ul.  &. 

I  with  that  of  the  Puritans. 
Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vll. 

7.  To  suit ;  be  accommodated  or  adapted :  as, 
the  same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  consti- 
tution.— 8.  In  gram.,  to  correspond  in  number, 
case,  (render,  or  person :  as,  a  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  =Syn.  To  accord  (with),  concur  (In), 
sabscfibe  (to),  promise,  engage,  undertake.  See  list  under 
ssenw. 

IX  trait*.  1 .  To  settle ;  determine ;  arrange. 
He  saw  from  far  .  .  . 

Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentions  fray, 
Whereto  he  drew  In  bast  It  to  ame. 

Sfrneer,  P.  <J. ,  II.  It.  .1. 
I  do  believe  the  two  Pretenders  bad.  privately,  agreed 
Uw  natter  beforehand.  Cray. 
(This  use  of  the  verb  agree  is  now  obsolete  except  In  the 
krv «aJ  pl.^^^Oi^^and^ln  afew  Waland  bust- 

It  is  thus  agreed 

That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  In  Prance. 

Skat.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4.) 

9t.  To  agree  with ;  suit 

If  harm  agree  me,  wherto  pleyne  I  tbenne? 

VKaueer,  Trull  us.  L  408. 
Case  ajrreed  i  r  itaUd.  See  cowl. 
i£T '.viability  (a-gre-a-bil'l-ti),  n.  [Mo<l.  form 
of  ME.  agreablete,  <  OP.  agrcablctc  (=  Pr.  agra- 
dabletat),  <  agreablc :  see  agreeable  and  -fctfify.] 
The  quality  of  being  agreeable;  easiness  of 
dMTKxsition ;  agreeableuesn. 
Al  fortune  Is  bllsful  to  a  man  by  the  agreablete  or  by  the 
>  of  hym  that  sufferrth  It.         Chaucer,  Boethlus. 

i  humour,  spirits,  sense,  and  agreeabili- 
f  make  wnnln  when  at  a  loss,  If  Dr.  John* 
Mme.  D'Arbtay,  Ulary,  I.  41 

afreeable  (a-gre'a-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  agreablc,  <  OF. 
agruiUt  (V.  agrettble),  <  agreer:  see  agree,  t\] 

1.  Suitable;  conformable;  correspondent:  as, 
conduct  agreeable  to  the  moral  law. 

Though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  burning,  yet 
entertained  they  many  ceremonies  norrAiMs  unto  tircek 
and  Roman  obsequies.  Sir  T.  Brotrne,  Vrn-Iturtsl,  1. 
[la  this  sense  a^resofctr  U  sometimes  Incorrectly  used  for 
am-nHy.  ss,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  house 
took  up  the  report  of  the  committee.] 

2.  Pleasing,  either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses ; 
to  one's  liking:  as,  agreeable  manners;  fruit 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

There  was  something  extremely  agreeable  in  the  cheer- 
tul  How  of  animal  spirits  of  the  little  num. 

Irving,  Skrtch-Book,  p.  200. 

My  Idea  of  an  agreeable  person,  said  Hugo  Bohun,  is  a 
person  who  agrees  wtth  me.  Dieraeli. 

3.  Willing  or  ready  to  agree  or  consent:  now 
used  only  or  chiefly  as  a  colloquialism. 

These  Frenchmen  give  unto  the  said  captain  of  Calais  a 
srest  „;jn  of  money,  so  that  he  will  be  but  content  and 


The  years  which  he  (Temple)  spent  at  the  Hague  seem 
...  to  have  passed  very  agreeably. 

itacaulay,  Sir  WilUam  Temple. 

We  were  also  moat  agreeably  surprised  by  the  beaoty  of 
the  scenery.  Lady  Itratery,  Voyage  of  .Sunbeam,  II.  nil. 
(rl)  Alike ;  In  the  same  or  a  similar  manner:  similarly. 

With  hem  that  every  fortune  receyven  agreablety  or 
cgaly  [equally^.  Ctaucer,  Boethlus. 

Armed  both  agreeably.  Speneer,  F.  Q..  VI.  vIL  S. 

agreeinglyt  (a-gre'ing-li),  <a<fr.  Iu  conformity 
to.  Sheldon. 

agreement  (a-grcl'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  agrement, 
<  OF.  agrement,  F.  a^rfWnf ;  sec  agree,  r.,  and 
-menf.]    1.  Tho  state  of  agreeing  or  of  being 

blance;  sultablenesa. 
What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  Ood  with  Idols  t 

S  Cor.  vt  18. 

Knowledge  is  represented  aa  the  perception  of  the 
renvoi  or  repugnance  of  our  ideas,  not  with  things, 
with  one  another :  In  some  cases  the  agreement  bring 
intuitively  or  directly,  and  In  others  t>y  a  process  In 


in  feeling; 


(»)  t'nlon  of  opinions  or 
absence  of  dissension :  as ,  a 
the  members  of  the  council.' 

With  dim  lights  and  tangled  circumstance  they  tried  to 
shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreement. 

George  Eliot,  Mlddlemarch,  Prelude, 
(c)  In  gram.,  correspondence  of  words  in  respect  of  num- 
ber, gender,  etc.  Seeojrree.  r.,  I..S.  (if)  In  iojnc,  capability 
of  being  true  together:  said  of  terras. 
S.  The  aet  of  coming  to  a  mutual  arrangement ; 
a  bargain,  contract,  covenant,  or  treaty:  as,  be 
'  for  the  purchase  of  a  " 


»bya 


S  KL  xrUL  at. 


An  agreement,  if  it  Involve  an  unlawful  act  or  the  pre- 
vention of  lawful  acta  on  the  part  of  others,  Is  plainly  un- 
lawful Woolly,  Introd.  to  Inter,  law.  |  4t 

8.  Agreeable  quality  or  eircumstanco :  agree- 
ablenoss:  generally  In  the  plural.  [A  Galli- 
cism, now  often  written  as  French,  a^&nieiiti!,] 

This  Bgure,  says  he,  wante  a  certain  gay  air ;  It  has  mono 
of  tboae  charms  and  ayrtemrntt. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  5S. 

Agreement  for  insurance,  an  agreement  preliminary  to 
the  (tiling  oat  and  delivery  of  a  policy 
with  specific  stipulations. — FxterDJU 
ajreement.  See  external.  —  Mamo- 
randum  ol  agreement.  wemvran. 
dum.— Method  of  agreement.  See 
method.— rton-lmportatlon  agree- 
ment, an  agreelnent  made  between  the 
American  colonies  at  PbliadelpbU,  Oct. 
30,  1*74,  not  to  impart  anything  from 
or  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land or  the  West  Indies.  This  action  was 
taken  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  passage 
by  l'arliament  of  certain  acts  for  raising 
revenue  In  America. 

agreget,  agregget,  r.    See  ag- 

greiige. 

agrenon  (a-gre'non).  n.  [Gr. 
<T)pmw,  a  net,  a  net-like  woolen 
robe.]  In  dr.  antiq.,  a  net-like 
woolen  garment  worn  by  bac- 
chanals and  soothsayers. 

agrestlal  (a-gres'$ial),  a.  [<L. 
agrcstU :  see  agrcitU'.]     1.  In- 
habiting the  fields.— 2.  In  bot.,  growing  wild 
in  cultivated  land.  [Kare.] 


[<  L.  agricola, 
Agricultural. 


agricolous  (a-grlk'0-lns),  a. 
farmer  (see  agrtorte),  +  -f»tu».] 
Sydney  Smith. 
agricnltor  (ag'ri-kul-torj.  n.  [L. ,  better  written 
separately,  agri  eultor,  tiller  of  land:  agri,  gen. 
of  ager,  land\  field  (see  acre);  eultor,  tiller,  < 
colere,  till,  cultivate.  Cf .  agriode.']  A  tiller  of 
tho  ground;  a  farmer;  ahuRbaudman.  [Rare.] 
•  (ag-ri-kul'!ur-al),  a.  Pertaining 
with,  or  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Utlou  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  life 
always  been  effected  by  means  of  slavery. 

D.  W.  /to«,  German  land  holding,  p.  8. 


T'  i  ■  ::t  At.  1'. 
«im^£  the  Aipie. 
mnn.  A-.uiul  at  lift- 
'Irut.'t  VILU  seal 


Agricultural  ant,  a  kind  of  ant 
of  verdnre  in  tho  vicinity  of  Its 


ich  a  speeds  i 

pr.Knamyrwn  bnrbatut  i>f  Texas,  whkh  cats  down  al 
tho  barhagv  »ltlnti  tea  or  twelve  foet  of  Its  nest.— Agri 
cultural  chemistry,  a  branch  of  chemistry  treating  uf 
the  composition  and  chemtcal  properties  of  i 
manures,  feeding-stuffs  for  cattle,  etc.—  *  - 
Children  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1873  1 
c.  6?)  which  restricts  the  employment  of  children  In  n«ri- 
cultural  work  and  pruvldea  for  their  education.— Agri- 
cultural engine,  a  portable  steam  -motor  f  or  general  w  ork 
on  a  farm,  dee  traction-engine  and  sfrawi -n<w\  -  Agrl- 
CUltural  Gangs  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1BS7  (3U  and 
31  Vlcl.  c.  130)  which  regolates  the  contracting  of  women 
and  children  to  labor  on  farms.  Agricultural  geology, 
that  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  resources  oTa 
country  In  respect  of  soils,  subsoils,  subjacent  strata,  and 
mineral  manures.— Agricultural  Holdings  Acts, 
English  statutes  of  lBTSand  ISO,  as  to  Ihelelatlon  of  1 
lord  ami  tenant,  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  t 
pcnsatlon  for  improvemenu.—  Agricultural  society,  a 
society  far  promoting  agricultural  Interests,  such  aa  the 
improvement  of  land,  of  Implements,  of  the  breeds  of  cat- 
tle, etc. 

agriculturalist  (ag-ri-kurtur-al-ist),  n.  [<  ag- 
ricultural +  -iff.  Cf.  naturalist.]  Samo  as  agri- 
culturist. 

Every  truly  practical  man,  whether  he  be  merchant, 
mechanic,  or  agriculturaliet,  transmutes  his  experience 
Into  intelligence,  until  Ids  will  operates  with  the  celerity 
of  Instinct.  Whipple.  UL  and  life.  p.  1*4. 

agriculturally  (ag-ri-kul'tur-al-i),  adc.  As  re- 
gards agriculture  or  agricultural  purposes. 

The  diss,  lived  constituents  of  sewage  — by  far  the  most 
vslus'do  portion  awricid/urot/y. 

Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  XXII.  SS38. 

agriculture  (ag'ri-kul-tur),  n.  [<  F.  agricul- 
ture, <  L.  agricuttura,  better  written  separately, 
agri  cultvra,  tilling  of  land:  agri,  gen.  of  ager, 
field ;  etiitura,  tilling,  cultivation :  see  agricultor 
and  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  the  ground; 
especially,cultivation  with  the  plow  and  in  large 
areas  in  order  to  raise  food  for  man  aud  beast ; 
husbandry;  tillage;  farming.  Theoretical  agrteul- 
rwrr.orthe  theory  ,\f  agriculture, is  a  scletkcc  comprehending 
In  its  scope  the  nature  and  properties  of  soils,  the  different 
•arts  of  plants  and  seeds  Ittted  for  them,  the  composition 
and  qualities  of  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
Involving  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  kindred 
sciences.  Practical  agriculture,  or  hueUtndry.  is  an  art 
comprehending  all  the  labors  of  the  Odd  and  of  (he  farm- 
yard,  such  as  preparing  (he  land  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  or  planta,  sowing  and  punting,  rearing  and  gathering 
tile  crops,  care  of  fruit-trees  and  domestic  animals,  dis- 
poslUon  of  products,  etc.  Bachelor  of  agriculture,  a 
degree,  corresponding  to  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  science, 
conferred  by  agricultural  colleges.  Often  abbreviated  to 
B.  Agr.  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  an  association  of 

agriculturists  for  the  purpose  of  proinotlng  aitd  protect. 
Ins  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commlsaloner  of  Agriculture,  dee  de- 
partment. 

agriculturism  (ag-ri-kul'tur-ixm),  n.  [<  agri- 
culture +  -ism.  ]  T-ho  artorwiencoofagrieul- 


] 

ture.  [Rare.] 
agriculturist  (ag-ri-kul'tur-ist),  n.    [<  agricul- 
ture +  -ist.]    One  occupied  in  cultivating  the 
ground ;  a  husbandman.    Also  written  agricul- 
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agriculturist 
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They  preterm!  Otc  produce  ot 
Uit  ir  lands,  Ml*l  wnre  shei>hi 


liepherds 

•  ui  that  the  natives  [of  Britain)  In  hi*  time 
generally  agneuliuritU,  bat  lived  ou  mlii  wi.J 
I  tlutked  th. nseelvee  with  skins 

0.  HtuiiiMton,  Origin  uINstlons.  p.  154. 

agriaf  ♦  (a-greT),  prep.  phr.  as  ode.  (ME.  also 
wjrnef,  agref,  agrete;  <  a3  +  grief.]  1.  In  grief, 
t'&auorr.  —  2.  Amiga ; 
unkindly.  Chaueer. 

agrievancet,  agrievat. 

a'  griffes  (a  gref).   [P. : 

A,  to,  with ;  griffet,  pi. 

of priffe,  claw :  gee  {jri/M 

(Held  or  secured)  Dy 

claws  or  clamps,  aa  a 

stone  in  a  ring.  Th« 

clamps  used  for  this 

purpose  In  ancient  jewelry  arc  oftc 

siderablo  size  and  of  decorative  form. 
Agrilus  (ttg'ri-hi»),  n.    [NL-,  baaed  on  Or. 


iyptot,  wild, 


ot  their  Bocks  to  that  of  agriologY  (ag-ri-ol'6-ii),  «i.    [<  Or. 


Ai;r3ir=  »it±i  IS-:  icut;  j]  wane 


of  con- 


av^,"SeW7  Cf.  jjrufw."]  iLgenus  of  buprestid  agriopodid  (ag-ri-op'$-did),  n. 

family  Agriopodida, 


ntmly 

customs  of" man  in  his  uncivilized  stale. 
Agrlon  (ag'ri-on),  a,  [NL.,  <Gr.  Ayproc,  living 
in  the  fields,  <  ay/jir,  a  Held.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Agrionida  or  group  jf</rio«<»a.  A. 
tauchm  ia  red,  variegated  with  black, 
agrionid  (ag-ri-on'id),  «.  A  dragon-fly  of  the 
family  Agrionida. 

Agrionidas  (ag-ri-un'i-de),  ti. pi  [NL., <  Agri- 
on  +  -irfa?.]  A  familv  of  neuropterous  inaeeta, 
or  dragon-flies,  cloaely  related  to  the  Libellu- 
lidee,  of  the  group  Odonata,  order  Xeuroptera  : 
named  from  a  leading  senna,  Agrion,  a  specie* 
of  which,  A.  pnelUi,  is  the  common  blue  dragon- 
fly of  Britain, 

Agrioniaa  (ag'ri-$-ni'n»),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Apri- 
OM  +  -1BO.]  A  group  of  dragon-fliea,  typified  by 
the  genua  Agrion  and  corresponding  to  the 
family  Agrionida,  comprising  small  slender- 
bodied  forma  with  metallic  hues,  whose  larvte 
have  external  leaf-like  gilla. 

A  fish  of  the 


AsTotia 

assign,  administer;  in  a  special  use,  to  feed  or 
graze  cattle.]   An  (4tr.inr.miat. 
agronomial  (ftg-r^-no'mi-al),  o. 
nomic 

Kanid  B4  waft  Leonard'!  survey,  nil  rural  ere  t 
the  Mgnt  of  ■  master  in  the  art  aanmamiaL 

Buiver.  My  Novel,  v.  t 

agronomic  (ag-r$-nom'ik),  a.     [<  agrmomt  + 
-*«.]   Relating  to  agronomy,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  farms. 
MsiUni  of  ajmmemio  wisdom.  D.  O.  MUduU,  Wet  Dare. 

agronomical  (ag-ro-nom'i-kal),  a.  Same  aa 
agronomic. 

The  eiperlenee  at  British  agriculture  hat  shown  that 
the  French  apreitewUcaf  division  of  the  soil  b  intttiltcly 
leas  profitable  . 


than  that  prevailing  in  this  country. 

Edinburgh  Her.,  Cltl. 


I'iks),  n.    [PI.  of  agro- 
iott! 


agronomics  (ag-rd-nom*i 
m>mic:  see  -its*.]  '  The  acience  ofthe  i 
ment  of  farms;  that  division  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  which  treats  of  the  manage- 
ment of  farming  lands. 

Tonomiat  (a-gron'o-mist),  «.    K  agronomy 
-iet.]   One  wno  ia  engaged  in  the  study  of 
agronomy,  or  the  management  of  lands. 

aarmotnitt.         Edinburgh  Br*. 


is  very  long,  commeDclng  ou  the  nape,  and  comirUag  of  Gr.  as  If  •a)vmfyfiial  <  aynoriuoc:  see  agrouome.  J 
au  elonRated  acanthopteruus  and  shurt  arUiropteroiu  per-  The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  :  agriculture, 
tkin;  the  anal  finis  alrart;  the  ventral*  are  thoracic  and  ajrnpe  (a-grop'),  prep.  phr.  aa  Mr.    [<  a*  + 


Three 


Jofbodr 


[Thee 


the  ventral*  are  thoracic  and 
II  developed, and  have  1  sfdneaud  Hsuftray*;  the  head    ,T_  "'"l  ^"(imninaiv 
li  cuinnreeaed!  with  small  monUi  and  lateral  efet;  the    ffTOP«  J  gropingly. 
brauchUl  apertures  are  separated  by  an  bthmai ;  the 
trunk  U  nuciiadlform  and  cnmpreeseil ;  and  the  vertebra 
are  numerous  (for  enaroplo.  IS  abdominal  and  21  candal). 

(a-gri'6-pua),  w.   [XL.,  <  Or.  icypm:. 

ge,  +  ™V  (t«J-)  =  kfool,  as  assumed  WTO*.  Preterit  of  opri*) 
v.  form  Affriopodula-,  but  in  intention  Agrostemma  ( ag  -  ro-atem  |),  «,   [Mi.,  <  Or. 

A  genua  of   «r&,  n«W,  +  ori/tfta,  a  wreath:  see  ttemma.] 


beetles  comprising  numerous  species  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  globe  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.  Tbsy  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  genera  of  Ruprrdtidta  by  their  very 


in  the  deriv.  form  A/jriopoduta, 
prob.  t>V  (""■-).  'ace,  appearance.] 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical 


...  crept  at  break  of  day, 
A  ir^*  along  the  shadowy  way 


if  tho  family 

igriopokida. "  A .  »«r»u»,  the  sea-horse,  Is  about  4  feet 
won  on  the  shores  of  the  Car*  of 


In  length,  snd  is  common 
Ousl  Uope.   Also  calk-d  Agriapa. 

eionnleform.  the  body  being"  usually  of  a  uniform [coppery  %*rlp^     .  ^^fP^P*;  _ 

of  them  live  In  Agriotes  (a-gn  o-tez),  «.  [NL 


titnit-r 


or  bror.w  coki 


In  the  larval  stale  rmwt  1 


<0r. 


thetennlnnJ  t 
able  dsnnt.'?, 
plants.  The  i 


«a<j(r»brtdti»), 
r»*pl«'rry,  known  as  tlw 
rssphcrry  gvnty-gall. 

agnmensor  (ag-ri- 
men'sor),  n. ;  pi. 
affrtmen«w*!5s(-nien- 
efl'rez).  rL..<ager 
(see  acre)  +  me«- 
nor,  <  mcftin',  pp. 
mrTwits,  to  mea- 
aure.]  In  Rom. 
antiq.,  a  land-sur- 
veyor. 

There  was  a  dudn- 
cllitatlon  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  geometer  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
approximation,  were  It 
ever  so  clow ;  and  the 
unsciontlflc  aj/rimtruw 
•hlrked  the  labour  in- 
vulved  In  acqnirlng  the 
knowledge  which  was 
indlspensshic  for  learn- 
t  trignnometrlcal  cal- 


of  deciduous  trees,  often  doint;  consider. 

tbo  steins  f>f  li^*rb^u:,-()  jH 
red-necked  raspberry  Impirestid,  Aariius  rut- 
aces  or  galls  on  the 


Inryv 


0)fMOT»C, 

wUdneas,  <  A) piof,  wild,  <oyp«r,  field.]   A  genus 

of  coleopterous  insecta,  of  tho  family  FAateridm  Agrogtig  ( a-groa'tla),  «.  [NL.,  < 
(click-beetles,  or  anapping-beetles),  of  the  pen-   <  Or.  ayouimc,  couch-grass  (cf.  iy/* 


tameroua  division  of  the  order  Coieoptera.  The 

larvwof  lOTersl  spectra,  ss  the  British^,  lintattu,  arc  well 

known  aa  wire-worms   Aee  cut  under  trirt  wrm. 
agrippa  (a-grip'ft),  a.;  pl.a«r.wxr  (-e).  [NL. 

Cf.  L.  Agrippa,  a  Roman  family  name.]  In 

obtteL:  (a)  A  person  born  with  the  feet  fore- 
moat.    (6)  Foot-preaentation;  a  footling  case. 
AgTippiniajj  (ag-ri-pin'i-an),  a.  [<  LL  Agrip- 

piniani,  pi.,  <  Aiirijtplnug,  a  personal  name,  <  L 

Agrippa,  a  Roman  familv  name.]   Keelct.,  a 

follower  of  Agrippinua,  bishop  of  Carthag 

probably  lr "  - 

that  a 

agrtset,  r.  |.\  J»uv.  agrtmn  lg<iiuoiuijeB  iiunep^u-  -„orto«Tarjhv 
ed  affrasea),  prct.  agro*,  shudder,  be  terrified,  <  ,  ^"f, 

AS.  dgritan,  pret.  'dgrdt,  shudder,  be  terrified, 
<  d-  +  "jrrisoa,  >  early  ME.  jrrtoen^pret.  grot, 
shudder,  be  t< 
To  cause  to 
gust. 

All  where  was  nothing  beard  but  hideous  cries. 


A Linnean  genus  of  planta,  of  the  natural  order 
CaryophyllaOM.  It  Is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  sec- 
tion ofthe  gsnaa  Lychnu,  from  which  It  dllfcra  only  In  Die 
elongated  segments  of  tlie  calyx,  snd  In  the  i^  t*l«  liHog 
oltln.atscalea.  A.(L.)  Qilhagv  the  common cora-cockk, 
with  large  entire  porpl<-  petals,  la  the  only  species  belong- 
ing to  the  section  as  now  limited.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties In  cultivation. 

L.  agrontu, 
ypuBTK,  nearly 

equiv.  to  L.  agrestu,  rural,  of  the  field:  see 
flfjrresfie),  <  iyp6e,  a  field,  the  countrj'-]  A  large 
genu*  of  grasses,  distributed  over  the  globe,  and 
valuable  especially  for  pasturage.  The  EnsH»h 
species  »™ku  .»ni,ia.>  r. I  vrcja.  Theaianh-bent,/l.i>laa, 
v.  x»  st  one  Ume  widely  known  a*  florlu.  A .  wlgarU,  cal- 
Uraled  for  Imlh  hay  sn.l  |.i.«iursi£i',  i*  t.-vll-'l  In  Am.  rtcs 
red-top,  or  someOnwa  burls  grass.  See  tmt*. 
agroBtographer(ag-ros-tog'ra-fer),n.  A  writer 
upon  graaaea. 

agrorto graphic  (a-groa-tv-graf 'Ik),  a.  Per- 
atography. 

to-graf 'i-kal),  a. 


,rr  ui  Y"^"y  «»  tftininir  to  agrositogTanhv. 

bly  late  in  tne  aecond  century  who  taught  e-o^aXcal  ( ™ : gros - tc 

t.  r.    f<  ME.  aarUen  (aometinies  misspell-    _     "-'  v_Tv„^ ' 
!?  .:.xlL..  -*?^h\,dderi  be  terrified,  '  agTOBtography  (ag-ros-tog 

grot,  shudder,  be  terrified 
rly  ME.  jrri«en,_pret  grot 
:  see  yrwiy.]  L  froaa.  1 
r  or  tremble;  terrify;  du 


g  ra-fi),  n. 
Agrottu),  + 


[<Qr. 


description  of  graa 
groa-to-loj'lk),  a.    Belating  or 


£neyc  Brit . ,  XX.  S9, 

agrimony  (ag'ri- 
m^-ni),  a.  [<  ME  agrimony,  egrimonu,  agri- 
flioyae,  egremoyne,  egremounde,  etc. ;  <  Or.  aigre- 
noine,  <  L.  agrimottia,  a  false  reading  of  arge- 
monia  (Pliny),  a  plant  similar  to  another  called 


-grftsx  (si- 
<  )p<i^Prt',  write.  J    A  d 
agrostologi 

pertaining  to  agrostology, 
agroatological  (a-groa-to-ldj'i-kal),  a.  tvune 
as  agrottoloffie. 

agrostologitrt  (ag-ros-toro-jiat),  a.  One  skilled 
In  agrostology.    Encfe.  Brit. 
.—9.  To  make  frightful;  agrostology  (ag-ros-tol'^-ji),  a.  [<  Or.  aypuortf, 
couch-grass  (see  Agrottit).  +  -/oyia,  <  Xlyttv, 
did  them  fowls  «*Ksf.        speak  of :  see  -ology.]    That  part  of  botany 
Sprmrr,  r.  g.,  II.  vt  ♦«.    which  relates  to  graaaea. 
IL  (afroa*.  To  shudder;  tremble  with  fear;  Agrotiu  (a-grd'tis),  a.   [NL.,  <  Or.  ayotVrw,  of 


Ing  Dei 

And  pitluui  plaints,  that  did  the  liarts  aantr. 

,  tr.  of  Da  I 


3.  To 
diNllgurc. 


There  sswc  I  tochc  tempest  arise, 

<  Spyt uov.  alao  aitytpa,  a  white  speck  in  the  eye,  T^'l^MltSd  ™'tft«lwau!*', 

for  which  this  plant  is  said  to  have  been  re-  CAounrr,  n<nue  of  Fame,  l.  zio. 

gnrded  as  a  cure,  <  opj»f,  white,  shining.]  The  $h«  nought  o^nu.     chauerr,  Trwllus.  11.  sno. 

general  name  of  planta  of  the  genus  ^<jn'»roi»ia.  ajn-odolce  (ag-ro-dol'che),  a.    [It.,  <  agro  (<  L. 

natural  order  Konarea;  which  include*  several  ,lrrr<  ^hurp,  sour)  +  tlolce,  <  h.  dulcti,  sweet.] 

apeeiea  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  South  A  0<Jmponnd  formed  by  mixing  sour  and  sweet 

America.  They  are  perennial  herbL  wlUi  pinnate  leaves,  things. 

^^^srS^^PrS;  u^.tewu^^^^^«c^ 

gent,  snd  ll»«  latter  yield,  a  yellow  dye.  liaMam.  1T.-W  HallLiitlcs,  p.  ft-   O .  *  V  ) 

(a-grin'),  prep.  phr.  as  fldr.  or  <i.    [<<ia  agrom  (ftg'rom),  a.     [Appar.  from  Oujarati 

tongue  from  chronic 
Tlie 


the  field,  wild.  <  o>(jof,  field.]  A  genua  of  moths, 
ofthe  family  S'oetuidtt,  comprising  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  night-flying  moths,  chiefly  " 


agrin 

+  grit 


i  the  act  or  state  of  grinning;  on 
,  "his  visage  all  agrin,"  T*n»«»o». 
(«g'ri.<>.loj'i.kal),  a.   Of  or  per- 


o<;ra».  ulceration  of  the 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.]  Tlie  native 
nnme  in  India  for  a  rough  and  cracked  con- 
dition of  the  tongue  not  uncommon  in  that 
agriologist  (ag-ri-ol'o-ji»t).  ».    [<  agriologn  +    country.  . .  _  . 

-ml.]  One  who  make*  a  eominirfttlve  studv  of  agronome  (ag'ro  nom),  n.  [<  r.  agronomc,<. 
human  cuatoma,  esiwciallv  of  the  customs  of  Or.  aj,iovounc,  an  overseer  of  the  public  lands, 
man  in  a  rude  or  uncivilized  state.  Mai  MHUer.    a)  /sSro^of,  rural.  <  i }i«k,  Held,  +  vturnr,  deal  out, 


•  <;n'a.]    In  th> 
the  grin :  na, 
agriological  :n_- 
tuining  lo  agriologv, 

g-ri-ol'o-jist 


per- 
W  + 
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Agrotis 

fraished  by  thoir  somber  colon  and  as  being  the 
parents  of  worms  injurious  to  agriculture,  espe- 
cially the  different  cutworms.  See  cutworm. 
aground  (a-ground'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[JIE.  agrounde,  also  oh  ground*;  <  a',  on,  + 
gwmuL]  1.  On  the  ground;  stranded:  a  nau- 
tical term  signifying  that  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of  sufficient  depth 
of  water:  opposed  to  afloat. — 2.  Figuratively, 
brought  to  a  stop  for  want  of  resources,  matter, 
and  the  like:  as,  the  speaker  is  aground. 

in  tact  aground  at  the  pitch 
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The  btrk  of  the 


ague-bark  (A'gu-bark),  *. 
wafer-ash,  Ptelea  trifoUata. 

■gue-cake  (a'gu-kak),  a.  An  enlarged  and 
Hardened  spleen,  the  consequence  of  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fevers. 

ague-drop  (a'gu-drop),  a.  A  solution  of  the  ar- 
senite  of  potassium ;  the  liquor  potaasii  arseni- 
tis  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  it  u 

—  M  Fbvltr'i solution, and  limi  '* 


of  utterance. 


i  remedy  in  liitrrrnJUcut  fever. 

rae-flt  (a', 


ol  hSbAtMo."ao'd*a  tprfo*  t 

//.  Adams,  Gallatin,  p.  451. 

agroupment,  «•    See  aggroupment. 

*  ,  (a-grip'ni-*),  n.    [NL,.,  <Gr.  aypiirvia, 
K,  sleepless:  see  Agrypnus.]  Sleep- 
s;  insomnia;  morbid  wakefulness  or 
vigilance. 

s^rypnocoinaCa-grip-na-ko'ml).*.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  lypvzvor,  sleepless  (see  Agrypnus),  +  *iata, 
coma.]  A  lethargic  or  partly  comatose  state, 
between  natural  sleep  and  coma.  [Bare.] 
ajrypnotlc  (ag-rip-not'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  F. 
agrfpnotique  (with  term,  assimilated  to  that  of 
hmnoHgue,  hypnotic ),  <  Or.  dv/H'irvijrro/Sc,  wake- 
ful, <  aypvtrvtiv,  be  wakeful,  <  A yptmvor,  wakeful : 
■M Agrypnus. J  I,  a.  Sleep-preventing;  caus- 
ing w&ktff  illness. 

1L  n.  In  med.,  something  which  tends  to 
drive  away  sleep;  an  antihypnotie. 
Agrypnus  fa-gnp'nus),  [NL.,  <  Gr.  %i. 
Wf,  wakeful,  sleepless,  <  ayotitni,  ayatbr,  hunt, 
seek,  +  inane,  sleep.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Elateridtr;  one  of  those 
Mnere  of  insects  whose  destructive  larvae  are 
known  as  wire-worms. 

A  contraction  (a)  of  agent  and  (J)  of  against, 
i  (a'gwtt),  n.  Same  as  agua-toad. 
agiara  I  a-g'wa'r*),  n.  [Native  name,]  A  name 
of  the  maned  dog  of  South  America,  Canis  juba- 
hu.  Also  called  guara  and  culpeu. 
aguardiente  (a-Rwar-di-en't*),  n.  [Sp.,  eontr. 
of  agna  ardirn  to,  burning  water :  agua,<  L.  aqua, 
water  (see  anna);  ardiente,  ppr.  of  order,  <  L. 
frilerc,  burn  (see  ardent).']  1.  A  brandy  made 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  generally  from  grapes. 
—2.  In  general,  in  Spanish  countries,  any  spir- 
ituous liquor  for  drinking.  In  California  and  Now 
Mexico  the  name  to  applied  to  American  whisky,  and  In 
Mexico  to  pulituo  (which  aee). 

agua-toad  (a'gwft-tod),  n.    [<  NL.  agua,  the 
name  (appar.  of  native  origin),  +  E. 


food.]  The  Bufo  marinue  or  B.  agna,  a  very 
large  and  common  South  American  toad,  with 
enormous  parotid  glands.  It  li  ooe  or  the  noisiest 
of  It*  tribe,  altering  a  hrud  enuring  kind  of  bellow,  chiefly 
daring  the  night.  It  is  rery  voracious,  and.  being  believed 
to  detour  rale,  has  been  largely  lm]»irted  from  Barbados 
tnlo  Jamaica  to  keep  down  the  •warms  of  rata  tliat  Infest 
the  plantations.  *]»>  callwl  agua. 
ape  (»'gu),  »•  [<  ME.  agu,  ague,  <  OF.  agu,. 
km.  ague  (F.  aigu,  fem.  algue),  =  Pr.  agut,  fern, 
aguda,  sharp,  acute,  <  L.  acutus.  fem.  acuta, 
acute,  sharp,  violent,  severe ;  febris  acuta,  a 
violent  fever:  see  acute.]  If.  An  acute  or 
violent  fever. 
And  the  burning  ague,  that  thai]  consume  the  eyea. 

Lev.  xivL  1«. 

2.  Intermittent  fever;  a  malarial  fever  charac- 
terised by  reirularly  returning  paroxysms,  each 
in  well-developed  forms,  consisting  of  three 
states  marked  by  successive  tits,  cold  or  shiv- 

cluu  and  fev^r    °*     bUrn"*  ^  »we**in«i 
That  ye  achul  hare  a  fever  terclane 
Or  an  agu.    Chauctr,  Sun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  140. 

3.  Chilliness;  a  chill  not  resulting  from  dis- 
ease—  Dumb  ague.  See  dumb. 

(4'gu),  t\J^  wi^M'  "^fl  To 


ague-fit  (a'gu-flt),  a.   A  paroxysm  of  cold  or 
shivering;  a  sharp  attack  of  chilliness. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  overblown. 

Ska*.,  KJch.  II.,  ill.  i 

ague-grass  (a'gu-gria),  n.   The  plant  blazing- 
star,  Austrit  farinom.   Also  called  ague-root. 
ague-proof  (a'gu-prOf),  a.   Proof  against  ague. 
1  am  not  agus.pno/.  Shale,,  Lear,  It.  6, 

atme-root  (a'gn-rot),  n.   Same  as  ague-grass. 
aguerriedt  (e-gerMd),  a.    [<  F.  aguerrir,  to 
make  warlike,  <  d  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  mierre,  war: 
see  guerrilla.]  Inured  to  the  hardships  of  war; 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 
An  army,  the  beat  agutrried  of  any  troops  in  Europe. 

Urd  LutultoH,  Hist.  Hen.  IL 

ague-spell  (a'gu-spel),  ».  A  spell  or  charm  to 
cure  or  prevent  ague. 

Ills  pills,  his  bahuuus,  and  hU  agut*ptlU. 

Gay,  raatorals,  vl. 

ague-tree  (i'gu-tre),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed 
febrifugal  qualities. 

ague- weed  (a'gu-wed),  n.  1.  The  common 
boneset  of  the  United  States,  Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum. — S.  A  species  of  gentian,  Gentlana 
quinqneflora. 

a^tiey  /a'gu-i),  o.     [<  ague  +  -yl.]  Aguish. 

aguilert,  n.  [<  ME.  aguler,  aguUer,<  OF.  aguil- 
ler,  aguilUer,  mod.  aiguiuier  (=  Pr.  aguliarie 
(Roquefort),  a  needle-case ;  cf.  aonUier,  needle- 
maker ),<apdle,  aiguille,  F.  aigmle,  needle :  see 
aiguille.]  A  needle-case.  Horn,  of  the  Rose,  1.  BH. 

aguiltt  (a-gilf),  r.  K  ME.  agilten,  agylten, 
agulten,  <  AS.  aagltan,  be  guilty,  <  &-  +  gyltan  : 
see  a-t  and  guilt.]   J.  intrant.  To  be  guilty  of. 

Thing  of  which  they  nevere  agiltt  hyre  lyre. 

Chaueer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath  e  Tale,  L  Xri. 

U.  trans.  To  sin  against ;  offend. 
Whi  haatow  mad  lYoylus  to  me  UQtrlsto 
That  nevere  yet  aoyUe  hym  that  I  wyete  f 

CAawvr,  Troll  ua,  I1L  SM. 

aguiaef ,  agulxet  (a-pz'),  n.  [<  a-  (expletive)  + 
guise.]  Dress. 

Their  fashions  and  brsve  affyvizr. 

Dr.  a.  Mori,  Song  of  the  Sonl,  p.  7. 

ag\iiset,  aguizet  (a-gU'),  r.  f.  [See  aguise,  ».] 
To  dress ;  adorn, 

Speiurr.  P.  Q.,  fl.  I.  SI 
aguish  (a'gu-ish), a.  [<  ague  +  -***1.]  1.  Chil- 
ly; somewhat  cold  or  shivering. — 2.  Having 
the  qualities  of  an  ague:  as,  an  aguish  fever. 
Her  aguith  love  now  glows  snd  barns.  GrannlU. 

3.  Productive  of  agues :  as,  an  aguish  locality. 

Through  chill  ajruu*  gloom  outburst 

The  comfortable  eon.       A'eotr,  £adymk<n,  1IL 

4.  Subject  to  ague. 

agniBkneaa  (4'gA-ish-nes),  w.  The  condition  of 
being  aguish ;  chilliness, 
aguizet,  n.  and  v.   See  aguise. 
agutL  n.    See  agouti. 

agyi4'ji),a.  r<aj7e  +  -yi.]  Aged; old.  X.E.D. 
ajfjTiary  (aj'l-na-ri),  a.  [After  F.  agynaire 
(De  Candolle\  \  XL.  'agynarius :  see  am/nous 


complaint,  contempt,  dislike, 
etc.,  according  to  the  manner 

When  it  «s  [Is]  bom  It  crypt  iwa  [so]: 

If  It  bs  man.  It  cryes  o,  a. 

That  the  first  letter  es  of  the  nam  [name] 

Of  our  forme  [first]  fader  Adam ; 

And  If  the  child  a  woman  be, 

Wdsd  It  is  born  It  says  «,  a   (See  eJL]  tlampnU. 

A.  H.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  anno  he- 
Hra,  in  the  year  of  the  hejira,  or  flight  of  Mo- 
Lammed  from  Mecca,  A.  D.  822. 

aka1  (S-ha'),  inter).  [A  repetition  of  ah,  an, 
with  aspiration  of  the  second  a ;  <  ME.  a  ha  = 
O.  aha,  etc.  Cf .  ha,  ha-ha1,  o-ko,  etc.]  An  ex- 
clamation expressing  triumph,  contempt,  sim- 
plo  surprise,  etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of 
utterance. 

They  .  .  .  said,  A.ha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  It 

Pa.  xxv.  II. 

aha3  (il'ha),  n.   Samo  as  ha-ha*. 

ahead  (a-hed'),  prep.  phr.  as  a  dr.  or  a.    [<  a3, 

on,  at,  +  head,  front.]    1.  In  or  to  the  front; 

in  advance;  before:  aa,  they  walked  ahead  of 

us  all  the  way:  in  nautical  language,  opposed 

to  astern :  as,  to  lie  ahead. 

Too  oast  end  of  the  Island  bore  but  s  little  ahtad  of  us. 

Pudding,  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

It  seemed  to  rue  when  very  young,  that  on  this  subject 
life  wss  ahead  of  theolugy,  and  the  people  knew  more  than 
the  preachers  taught.  Emerson,  Competuallo:i. 

2.  Forward;  onward;  with  unrestrained  mo- 
tion or  action :  as,  go  ahead  (=  go  on ;  proceed ; 
push  forward  or  onward ;  carry  out  your  task 
or  purpose:  an  idiomatio  phrase  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  United  States,  and  sometimes 
converted  into  an  adjective :  as,  s< 
son);  he  pushed  ahead  with  his  | 

They  safler  them  [chOdreo]  st  first  to  run  ahead. 

Sir  JL  fftrangt,  PaUsa, 

TO  fort*  ahaad.  Xaui. :  (o)  To  move  slowly,  and  aa  U 


No  man  would  say  at  what  time  of  thi>  nlgtit  the  ship 
(In  raae  iho  wss  eteerlng  our  oonne)  might/cvpr  a/uvui  of 
ua,  or  bow  near  she  might  be  when  she  psssod.  IHcSSMS. 
{h)  To  move  ahead,  ss  In  coming  to  anchor  after  the  ■ 


e  uppoo  your  shield  derlid. 

K  ll  IgUts  ye  <f-«*Jly  leant  a;mi:d. 


ilnii  t 

arv-  fnrled.— To  get  ahead,  hold  ahead,  etc.  See  oat, 
AoM.  etc.— To  run  ahead  of  one's  reckoning,  see 

Tttitonino. 

aheap  (a-hep' ),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  a*,  on,  in, 
+  heap.1]  In  a  heap  ;ln  a  huddled  or  crouching 
condition,  as  from  terror ;  in  a  constrained 
attitudo,  as  from  fear  or  astonishment:  as,  this 
fearful  sight  struck  us  all  aheap  (=  all  of  a 
heap). 

When  some  fresh  limit 
Startled  mo  all  nheap!  aitd  soon  I  saw 
The  homdnt  >bapti  that  evei  raised  my  swe. 

Ilvod,  Mlds.  Fairies,  xri. 

aheightf  (a -hit'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  [Also 
spelled  oAijiAf;  <  at,  on,  +  height,  hight.  Cf. 
aloft,  of  similar  sense.]  Aloft;  on  high:  as, 
"  look  un  a-height,"  Shak:,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

ahem  (a-hem'),  inter}.  [Intended  to  represent 
an  inarticulate  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat,  usually  as  preparatory  to  speaking.] 
An  utterance  designed  to  attract  att«  ' 
express  doubt,  etc. 

[<a8' 


on,  + 


On.  hear  d  a-kigh,  to  be  hurl  d  down  below. 

'  t,  BJch.  III.,  It.  4. 


ahint,  ahlfl  (a-hint',  a-hin'),  prep,  or  adc.  [< 
ME.  at  hind,  <  AS.  aUhindan,  behind,  < 


Us*.. 


Cor..  I.  4. 


and  -org.]  In  but.,  characterized  bv  the  ab- 
sence of  female  organs :  a  term  applied  by  A.  P. 
do  Candolle  to  double  flowers  which  consist 
wholly  of  petals,  no  pistils  being  present. 

agyalo  (a-jin'ik),  a.  fAs  aggnous  +  -ic.]  In 
pof.,  a  term  applied  to  the  insertion  of  stamens 
which  are  entirely  free  from  the  ovary.  [Rare.] 

agynous  (aj'i-nus),  a.  [<Or.  iytnvtf,  o^iijf,  also 
u)  ivatf,  wifeless,  <  a-  jiriv.  +  y-ivli,  a  woman, 
female:  see  J7.V»»-.]  In  hot.,  having  no  female 
organs. 

agyrate  (a-rt'rfit), a.  [i'Sh.'agyratus:  seeo-18 
ttiui  gyrate?]  In  hot.,  not  arranged  in  whorls, 
ah  (a),  interj.  [A  natural  crv,  expressive  of  sud- 
den emotion ;  ME.  a  (cf.  OflO.  *d  =  Icel.  «?,  at) 
=  OF.  a,  F.  ah  =  L.  ah  =  Gr.  i ;  in  Tent,  usually 
with  final  guttural.  AS.  ed  (for  'raA)  =  D.  ach 
=  OHO.  «*,  MHli.  a.  aeh  =  8w.  ach  =  Dan.  ak. 
Often  repeated,  with  aspiration,  ah  ha,  aha. 
See  tiAo-i  and  fca,  andef.  O,  oh.]  An  exclamation 
of  pain,  surprise,  pity, 


«rf,  E. 

at,  +  hindan,  from  the  back,  behind:  see  a-i, 
hindS,behind,nndet.  afore.]  Behind.  [Scotch.] 

ahm  (am),  n.    Same  as  aam. 

ahna-tree  (a'nfc-trS),  n.  [<  ahna,  anna,  native 
name,  +  free.]"  A  large  evergreen  thorny  spe- 
cies of  Acacia,  growing  abundantly  in  the  sandy 
river-beds  of  Dariiaralftud,  Africa.  The  wood  la 
light  but  durable,  and  the  hark  U  said  to  be  a 
nliiir  material.    The  tree 


a  profusion  of  i 
arc  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle,  an 
the  natives.    Alan  written  onna-tred. 

aholdt  (a-hold'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a-8, 
on,  +  hold.]  Near  the  wind,  so  as  to  hold  or 
keep  to  it:  as,  to  lay  a  ship  a-hold.  Shah: 

ahoy  (a-hol'),  interj.  [Same  as  hoy,  interj.,  with 
prefix  a-  marking  a  slight  preliminary  utter- 
ance: see  a-9.]  S'aut.,  an  exclamation  used  to 
attract  the  attention  of  persons  at  a  distance: 
as,  ship  ahoy ! 

ahu  (nOiO).  n.  [Peru.  <M,  a  deer.]  One  of  the 
native  names  of  the  common  gazel  of  central 
Asia,  the  tia:ella  subgutturosa  (Antitopc  subgut- 
turosa  of  Guldenstadt).  It  is  said  to  Inhabit  In  herds 
the  open  country  of  central  Asia,  ferula,  the  Baikal  regluii, 
ami  tu  lie  found  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bokhara  to 
the  Helle^iont.  IU  principal  fo.«l  U  a  epede.  of  i 
wood,  Artemisia  Pontien.   The  ahu  is  J 
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aha 

below  and  on  the  anal  disk,  with  u  light  nitw  on  toe  side, 
» on  t!>e  lioanflurj,  and  the  end  of  U* 


fthe  tall  t.Uck. 


ndsrkStrlt 
Also  called  hiicom, 

aimatle  (ft'6-at-l),  «.  [Mex.]  A  preparation 
of  the  egg*  of  a  diptorous  insect  of  Mexico, 
Ephydra  Manx,  used  for  food. 

It  Is  of  the  eggs  at  this  luwct  .  .  .  that  the  greater  |>art 
of  the  food  prwlncu  of  this  lake  |Lake  Teicoco),  known 
"  ,  U  compuaed.  .  .  .  The  w  aw  .  .  .  cleaned 
.J  Into  Dour,  which  li  iMtaAhvatU.  This  food 
U  deemed  instable  for  those  days  hi  waken  the  religious 
I  prohibit  the  uie  of  lleah.   It  Is  prepared  l>y 
a  Hens'  eggs  and  fried  with  fat  In  small  cakea. 
j  In  similar  i<.  tliat  of  caviare. 

Stand.  Sat.  Utit.,  II.  «*. 

ft  <a-huf'),  prep.  pkr.  as  adv.  [<  a»  + 
'   Lb  a  swaggering  manner. 

8*t  cap  o-*a/.  and  challenir*  him  Mw  told. 

Siwi(,  Jam**  TV.,  It. 

ahullt  (§-hul')tj>rop.  pkr.  as  adr.  or  a.   [<  a8, 

on,  in,  4 
of  a  ahii 
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bird  PlataUsa  ajaja.   (6)  [cap.]  Beiohenbach'g 
generic  name  of  the  bird,  which  he  calls 
rosea,  to  separate  it  generically  from  the  old- 


(a-hul'),  prep- . 

+  Mrfi.J   Aa«f.,  in  or  into  the  position 


lip  when  her  sails  are  furled  and  the 
helm  is  lashed  to  the  lee  aide ;  in  the  position 
of  a  vessel  when  she  lit*  to,  with  all  her  sails 
furled. 


Romaic  Seoonbltl  I  Ajn/«  rmt*a 

world  spoonbill,  Platalea  leucvrodla.  Seespoon- 
bill.—S.  In  raraguay,  the  jabiru,  Mycteria 
americana :  in  this  sense  only  in  tho  form  aiaiai. 
E.  D.    See  cut  under  jabiru. 
aiblins  'sib'linz),  adv.    [Also  speUed  ablins, 


aiguiere 

4.  An  aide-de-camp :  so  called  by  abbreviation. 
—  6.  pi.  In  the  manege,  the  helps  by  which  a 
horseman  contributes  toward  the  motion  or  ac- 
tion required  of  a  horse,  as  by  a  judicious  use 
of  tho  heel,  leg,  rein,  or  spur.-  Court  of  aid.  in 
Prtntn  hist.,  a  court  for  toe  collection  of  the  royal  aids, 
orcidse  -  Emigrant  aid  societies.  J™  rimnaal.- 
Extenta  in  all.  See  mtni.  —  To  pray  in  aid.  >ee 
aitt  jtraprr.  -~  Byn.  1.  Cooperation,  furtherance,  relief.  — 
2.  Coadjutor,  assistant 

aid''2  (ad),  n,   [Eng.  dial. ;  etym.  unknown.]  1. 
A  deep  gutter  cut  across  plowed  land, 
shire,  Eng.]— 8.  A  reach  in  a  river, 
shire,  Eng.] 

aidance  rdans),  «.  [<  OF.  aidance,  <  aider, 
aid:  see  aid?,  v.]  That  which  aids,  or  the  act 
of  aiding;  help;  assistance.  [Bare.] 

The  mean*  and  aidanau  supplied  by  the  Supreme  Rea- 
son. CoUrtdp. 

aidant  (a'dant),  <i. 
<  L.  adjutan(t-)t 
v.,  uxuSadjuUm 
aid.  [Bare.] 


I  !>nrob- 


[<OF.  aidant,  opr.  of  aider, 
is,  ppr.  of  adjutarc,  aid :  see  afcfl, 
t]  Helping;  helpful;  supplying 


Sd^JJ' 

-lit:  see  able1  and -'•'»**•]  Perhaps;  per-  aide-de-camp  (E 


[Sootch.] 


.ilinageredt  (a-hunir'gerd),  a.  or  pp.  [Alsoas- 
hungtrni,  <  ME.  ahungred,  aMniuiryd,  anhungrcd, 
with  substituted  prefix  an-,  earlier  ofhmgered,  —-- —  , 

cause  to  hunger,  <  of-  intensive  +  hyngrian, 
cause  to  hunger:  sec  a-*  and  hunger,  v.  CI. 
athirst.]  Pinched  with  hunger;  hungry.  [Er- 
roneously printed  in  the  New  Testament  as 
two  words,  in  the  forms  (in  different  editions) 
a  hungered,  an  hungered,  and  an  hungred.] 
ahangryt  f  a-hung'grl).  a.  [Same  as  ahungered, 
with  suffix"  ohauged  in  imitation  of  hungru.'} 
,  "I  am  not  a-hungry,"  Shale.,  Ji. 


Be, 

ntR-'i  »  distress  '. 


.  It.  «. 


,  n.   Bee  aide-de-camp. 
Bamo  as  aide-de-camp. 


iv-lM-Vkoh), 


pi.  aid 
[< 

tts»i«t  unt:  aide,  aid,  assistant  (: 


ITuiiitTv:  as, 

w^of w.,Ti. 

Ahur&m&zda 


,  fa'ho-ra-ma 
^fAuro  matdao,  >  Pers.  Ormusd.] 


n.  [Zend 
as  Or- 


ahya  (»'u),  n. 
Hal  monoi 


Sfllmii 


The  ai,  a  Japanese 

(PtccogUMUi)  alwwJte, 
yearflsh.  It  is 


nonoid  fish 
ul»o  known  as  the  ou< 
mous,  and  an  annual. 

knT'wV^r^bU^^habTli1  of^thTTwo  cbuMeaTof^cabv 

dri>li:iiU4  nod  n Tin  11  >1  tlrlp  -I 

Gill,  Smllbaonlan  Bep.,  1S&3,  p.  7% 

[(1)  <  ME.  ai,  ag,  ri,  eg,  ai,  ag,  cj,  ag,J.  AS. 
ag.  eg,  /fa,  ig,  that  is,  tlie  vowel  a  or  *,  a  or  i, 
foUowedby  the  palatal  g,  in  HE.  g,  j,  or  y,  also 
written  i,  merging  with  vowel  y  oi  i :  see  g,  y.i. 
(The  iliKraph  in  *n»r,  ME.  here,  has  taken  the 
{>l>we  of  earlier  e  as  in  ere,  there,  their,  etc.) 
(2)  <  ME.  ai,  ay,  ei,  cy,  with  following  vowel 
otis,  etc.,  <  OK.  ai,  ei,  etc.,  of  various  origin, 
usuully  developed  from  L.  a  or  e.  (3)  Of  vari- 
ous other  origin.  See  examples  cited  below.] 
A  common  English  digraph,  representing  gen- 
erally the  sound  of  ''long  a"  (a),  which  be- 
comes S  before  r,  as  in  oil  (sounded  like  ale), 
tain  (sounded  like  mite,  rein),  air  (sounded  like 
ere,  heir),  etc.  Ai  commonly  pronounced,  H  U  strictly 
a ditihthoQKcontlstlnic of  "Ions a"  (a),or<(e),  followed  by 
a  Tanlah,  i  ax  which  u,  In  worda  of  Aiiglu-Saxud  oriidn. 
hirt^riaily  identical  with  the  oineonanl  y.  This  di- 
graph oocora  In  words  —  (1)  ol  Anejo-Saxoo  orhrln,  a*  In 
ail  kaill,  nail,  tail,  fain,  want,  /Biri,  (air,  etc.  being  also 
moi,  i»rallel  with  at.  In  modvrn  Hcotcb  apelllnv  for  "  Ions 
•  *  aqalTalent  to  II  "loua*  o,"  on,  e-e,  aa  hi  oif*.  row, 
«<a,  etc.-K.  ool»,  roof,  r«r>,  own,  etc.;  (2)  of  French, 
and  animate  Latin  orlaHn,  as  In  fad,  Jaiat,  ntin,  ymin, 
aim.  fni**,  etc.;  (J)  of  Ureek  origin,  being  used  aoniw- 
Umn  aa  "a  lUrect  traiulltcrallon  of  Ureek  u  Inatead  of  the 
n»iui  utln  tnuuliteratlon  at  or  cr(ieetzi),  at  In  tiitivtutty, 
etc. ;  (4)  of  Tarlooa  other  ortidn.  naaally  repreeentlna  the 
dlphntoac  al  or  t,  as  In  Oennan  antatr  and  Oriental  and 
'  ■  aatl  »e  words,  especially  proper  nantea,  as  Aimt,  Cairo, 
etc  In  the  words  of  Ancio-Saxon  and  French  otrbrtn  at 
rsrled  with  ay,  which  now  prevails  when  Onal,  usually 
chantf  hack  to  ai  when  made  medial  by  the  audition 
of  a  sunlx,  ss  In  rfay,  dap,  ouy,  afrntf,  array,  etc.,  datfu, 
'ifmvl,  raiment,  etc;  but  in  some  such  caaee,  espreuuly 
before  a  snfli  beginning  wllii  a  Towol,  ay  remains  un- 
ciianged,  aa  In  pnynwnt,  Krrrayeif,  ctoyey,  etc. 
&P  (a'e),  n.  [=  F.  a(,  hay,  <  Bras,  ai,  kai (Mann).] 
The  three-toed  sloth,  Bradynzs  tridactyln*  or 
torquahu:  so  called  from  having  a  feeble, 
plaintive  cry  somewhat  resembling  the  sound 
ssonted  by  its  name.   See  eloth 


adventuro;  possibly 

But  lare  ye-weel,  auM  Slckle-bcnl 
Oh  wad  ye  lak'  a  lliuucht  and  men', 
Ye  aibtint  might— 1  dluna  ken  — 

HU11  kae  a  stake.     Burnt,  To  Uw  De'u. 

Aich  metal.  8ee  metal 
aid1  (ad),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  aiden,  <  OF.  aider,  also 
eider,  aidier,  rood.  F.  aider —Vr.  ajudar,  <  L.  ad- 
jutare,  help,  aid,  freq.  of  ai{jwc«\re,  pp.  adjvtut, 
nelp,  <  ad,  to,  +  jucare,  help:  sco  adjutant,  ad. 
jute.]  1.  To  help;  assist;  afford  support  or 
relief;  promote  tho  desire,  purpose,  or  action 
of:  aa,  to  aid  a  person  in  his  business,  or  an 
animal  in  its  efforts ;  to  aid  a  medicine  in  its 
operation. 

fixurU^by'r^nU       i*Ma%¥"L,  U.  90S.  ^^•fJffiP'  " 

So  out  me  Hearen  when  at  mine  nttennott 

yv*liiii*  i7.,  (ieraint 


eked  cut  t>v  WanhinuVm  to  sera*  as 
A.  A.  Xee.,  CXXIII.  117. 

pron.  Ad'de-kamp,  F.  pron. 
ie-camp  (adz'dS-kamp 


or  ftdz'de-kon). "  [<  F.  aide  de  camp,  lit.' a  field 

seoatfl.  h.);  de, 
<  L.  de,  of ;  camp.  <  L.  campus,  field,  battlefield : 


]  Jfi/if . ,  a  confidential  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  and  communicate  the  orders 
of  a  general  officer,  act  as  his  secretary  upon 
occasion,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  written  aid- 
de-camp. 

lider  (4'der),  n.   One  who  helps;  an  I 
or  auxiliary ;  an  abetter ;  an  i 


punished  Uw  HdtHlviit*  i'ld 
tlllrixH 


S.  To  promote  the  course  or  accomplishment 
of;  help  in  advancing  or  bringing  about;  for- 
ward; facilitate:  as,  to  aid  the  recovery  of  a  aidless  (ad'les),  <i. 


patient,  or  the  operation  of  a  machine;  to  aid 
one's  desiiftia. 

Tike  your  choice  uf  iln  *e 
That  best  can  aid  yoor  action.      Shot..  Cor.,  1.  C 


(Emerson)  n  im  Hie  IrituJ  an.l  nul"  of  tbuae  who  would 
lire  in  the  spirit.  M.  ArmM. 

Plural  of  aide-de-camp. 
aidftd  iad'ful5,'a.  [<<»<rf» +-/k/.]    Giving  aid; 
helpful.  [Rare.] 
A  idful  to  the  distresses  y^spcopK^  p|j|^  UJ 

[<  atrft  +  -less.]  Without 


,  L  101. 

(In  this  sense  aid  Is  often  followed  by  in,  gtTUig  It  the 
appearance  of  an  Intransitive  verb,  the  direct  object  of 
assistance  be  In  it  unexpressed :  us.  he  actl»ety  aided  in  the 
search.  1— Aiding;  and  abetting,  in  criminal  tait,  an  of- 
fense committed"  by  one  who,  though  not  directly  perpe- 
trating a  crime,  b  yet  present  at  its  commission  ana  ren- 
ders aid  to  the  perpetrator. -  8m.  I"  <u|  p  rl.  «iauln. 

rrate  with,  relieve. 


re  pre 


ais  (i),  a.    [J»p.l    Same  as  <x*jf*i. 
aiaia  aiaiai  (i-i'a,  -1),  «.    [Native  name,  prob. 


imitative;  of  unsettled  orthography,  found  as 
a  book-name  in  the  forms  above  given,  and 
also  in  the  forma  ayaya,  ajaia,  ojaja.]  1.  Tho 
South  American  name  of  the  roseate  spoonbill, 
a  liuv'o  xrallatortal  bird  of  the  genus  Platalea, 
family  Ptataleuiat,  related  to  the  ibis.— 2.  In 
the  form  ajaja :  (a)  The  specific  name  of  the 


aid;  helpless:  without  succor ;  unsupported, 
aid-majort  (ad'mA'igr),  n.   Same  as  adjutant. 
aid- prayer  (ad'prar), «.  _  A  petition  or  plea  for- 
merly employed  in  actions  concerning  estates 
in  land,  by  which  a  defendant  claimed  the  as- 
sistance of  another  person  jointly  interested 
with  him  in  sustaining  the  title. 
aiglet1  (a'glet),  n.    [Dim.  of  OF.  aigle, 
see  eaglet.]   In  her.,  an  eaglut  or 
aiglet*, ».  See  aglet 
aigocerine,  a.   See  ceaocerine. 
serve,  back,  second,  abet,  cooperate  with,  relieve.  ATgOCenU,  n.    See  JW™- 

aid1  (ad),  ».    (<  F.  aide,  <  OF.  aide,  eide,  etc. ;  aiere't  (a  ger),  a.    (<  T.  aigre :  see  eager i.] 
from  the  verb.)   1.  Help;  succor;  support;   a»rp;  Meager*. 
assistance. 

Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  bi:u*elf. 
Death. pale,  lor  lack  of  gentle  maiden's  aid. 

TVonyion,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

9.  He  who  or  that  which  aids  or  yields  as- 
stance;  a  helper;  an  auxiliary;  an  assistant: 
as,  Coleridge's  ^Aids  to  Reflection." 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ;  let  u*  main 
onto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself.  Tobtt  vui.  & 

Tho  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within. 

M.  Amotd,  Worldly  Place. 

3.  la  feudal  law,  a  customary  payment  made 
by  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  his  lord,  originally  a 
voluntary  gift  ;  hence,  in  Eng.  *i*f.,  applied  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  crown 
between  the  Norman  conquest  and  tho  four- 
teenth century.  Aids  In  the  narrower  sense,  whether 
to  Uw  crown  or  mesne  lords,  were  by  Magna  CliartA  lim- 
ited to  (rants  on  three  speelsl  occasions :  (o)  to  ransom 
the  lord  when  a  prisoner :  (6)  to  make  Uw  lord's  eldest  eon 

1000. 

First  there  were  payments  called  aids ;  in  the  theory  ol 
our  earlier  authors  they  were  offered  of  tbe  tenant's  free 
will,  to  meet  the  costs  Incurred  liy  the  lord  on  particular 
occasions :  hot  tbey  settled  into  a  ftied  custom  afterwards, 
II  they  had  not  really  done  so  when  those  authors  wrote. 

P.  Polloelc,  Land  Laws,  111. 

new  feudal  Ideas, 


LLkd  oi  /r-  ilr-..j.ii]n«t  into  milk." 

Shalt.  (1<SX  Runlet,  L  a. 

algre*  (»'ger),  «.   Beo  eager*. 
aiaTomortj  (a'ger-mor),  n.     [F. ;  origin  un- 
kmiwu.]  Charcoal  made  ready  for  tie  admix- 
ture of  tho  other  constituent  materials  of  gun- 
powder. 

aigret,  aigrette  (ft'gret  S-gret').  it.  [<  F.  ai- 
grette: see  egret.]    1.  The  annul  white  heron. 

See  rjrref. — 2.  (a)  A  plume 
composed  of  feathers  ar- 
rancid  in  imitation  of  the 
feathers  on  tho  head  of 
the  heron,  and  worn  on  hel- 
mets or  by  ladies  as  a  part 
of  their  head-dress,  etc.  (6) 
A  copy  in  jewelry  of  such  a 
plume,  often  so  made  that 
the  seeming  feathers  trem- 
ble with  the  movements  of 
the  wearer,  causing  the 
gems  to  sparkle. —  3.  In 
hot.,  same  as  egret. — 4.  In 
icAfs.,  a  labroid  fish,  1-acn- 
uoUrmus   marimus,  better 


The  marriage  was,  according  ' 


-  t-tumr*  -  M7.rn.ibs;  known  as  the  hogfish  (which 
'•  '  see), 
.ifrue-nxarlna  (ag-ma-K-n'),  n.   [F.]    Same  as 
aquamarine. 

theeXLaKforaheatyexaeUonolrn<.ney,an<ud,as  ai™iere  (a-gi-ar'),  «•  [F.,  a  ewer,  jug:  see 
"     ^ri^man.  Norman  Conquest,  V.  us.    ever*.]  A  tall  snd  .lender  vessel  of  metal,  por- 
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aignlere 

eelain,  glass,  or  pottery, 
with  a  foot,  a  banale,  and 

a  spout  Or  nozlf.  In  English 
th«  word  If  generally  limited  to 
nwli  •>/  highly  decorative  char- 
acter, ol  rich  material,  vie  See 

SjSllSj 

aijruills  (a-gwel').  [F.,  a 
needle:  ***  ",'/'<'•]  1-  A 
■leader  form  of  drill  used  for 
boring  or  drilling  a  blast- 
bole  in  rock. — 2.  A  priming- 
wire  or  blasting-needle. — 
3.  The  name  given  near 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  sharper 
peaks  or  clusters  of  needle- 
like  rock-masses,  ordinarily 
seen  wherever  the  slat  y  crys- 
talline rocks  occur,  forming 
a  more  or  lew  considerable 
part  of  a  mountain  range,  but  most  strikingly 
near  Chamomx.  Hence  applied,  though  rare- 
ly, to  similar  sharply  pointed  peaks  elsewhere. 

aitfuillesque  (a-gwe-lesk'),  a.  [<  F.  aiguille,  a 
needle,  +  -etque.]  Shaped  like  an  aiguille; 
resembling  an  aiguille.    Raskin.    (.V.  E.  li.) 

aiguilletta  (a-gwe-lef),  «.  [F., dim.  of  aiguille.,* 
needle:  see  aglet.]  1.  Same  as  aglt  I,  1. — 2.  In 
cookery,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  Aura  <Tau- 
rre,  or  side-dishes,  from  their  being  served  on 
■mall  ornamental  skewers  or  needles  (aiguilles). 

aig-uise  ia-gwe-za'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  aiguiter, 
sharpen,  =  Pr.  agumr  =  It.  aguzzart,  <  ML. 
aeutiare,  sharpen,  <  L.  acutut,  sharp :  see  acute.] 
in  her.,  sharpened  or  ^pointed:  upplied  to  any- 
thing sharpened,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  ter- 
minate in  an  obtuse  angle.  Synonymous  with 
appointee.    Also  written  eguise. 

aigulet  (a'gu-let),  a.  Same  as  aglet,  1:  as, 
'  golden  iMMk'  Spenter,  F.  Q.,  IL  IS.  36. 

ailinlte  (s>  kin-It),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  A, 
Atkin.]  A  native  sulpnid  of  bismuth,  lead, 
and  copper,  of  a  metallic  luster  and  blackish 
lead-gray  color.  It  commonly  occur*  In  embedded 
arkular  crystals,  and  U  hence  called  vsreiffe-ure  and  acic- 
uiar  bismuth. 

ill':  a.    [<  ME.  eyle,  « ■/,  <  AS.  egU,  painful, 
troublesome,  =  Ooth.  agiu»,  hard.   Cf.  (loth. 
agio,  distress,  tribulation,  akin  to  agit,  fright, 
=  E.  a  ice1,  q.  v.]  Painful ;  troublesome. 
Eyie  and  hard  and  mnche. 

CattU  ,./U-v.  L  ta. 
all1  (al),  v.  [<  ME.  aile*,  aylen,  earlier  eilen, 
tylen,  tgleH,  <  AS.  eglian,  eglan,  trouble,  pain,  — 
Ooth.  'agUan,  only  in  comp.  tuagljan,  trouble 
exceedingly,  distress;  from  the  adj.:  see  ail1, 
a.  and  ».  J  I.  tram.  To  affect  with  pain  or  un- 
easiness, either  of  body  or  of  mind;  trouble: 
ttw-d  in  relation  to  some  uneasiness  or  affection 
whose  cause  is  unknown :  as,  what  ails  the  man  f 
What  ailstk  thee,  Hagar?  Gen.  xii.  17. 

What  do  you  ail.  my  lore?  why  do  you  weep? 

WVMer,  The  White  Devil,  l».  1 
Never  rare  nor  rail. 
Nor  aak  question*  what  I  ail 

Peeit,  Edward  1.  (Dye*  ed..  1881),  p.  386. 
[Karely  used  with  a  specific  disease  u  subject,  unlaw  col- 
tumially  In  Iterative  aiuwcr  to  a  question:  a*,  "What 
SWISSjl    A  pleurisy  aat  me.  I 

UL  jfifrarw.  To  feel  pain ;  be  ill  (usually  in  a 
slight  degree);  be  unwell:  now  used  chiefly  in 
the  present  participle :  as,  he  is  ruling  to-day. 
And  much  be  aiU,  and  yit  lie  la  not  tick. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wan,  111. 
On*  day  the  child  began  to  ail 

K  U.  Stoddard,  Pearl  of  the  Philippine!. 

ail1  (41),  a.  [From  the  verb.  Cf.  early  ME.  eile, 
tU,  harm  (very  rare) ;  from  the  adj.]  Indisposi- 
tion or  morbid  affection ;  ailment.  Pope. 

lil?  (al),  n.  [E.  dial.,  in  pi.  ail* ;  variously  cor- 
rupted oil*,  hoik,  hauels;  <  ME.  eyle,  eile,  eitle, 
<  AS.  egl,  the  beard  of  grain,  corn,  found  only 
twice,  as  tr.  of  L.  fettuca,  "the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother's  eve  "  ( Luke  vi.  4 1, 42),  m  OHO.  a  In!, 
0.  achel,  beard  of  grain;  from  the  same  root, 
with  dill,  suffix  (-7),  as  atr*1  and  ear3,  q.  v.] 
The  beard  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  especially  of 
barley:  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Ilaltirell;  H'right. 
[Prov.  Eng.  (Essex).  J 

For  to  winden  |nar.  wtmlwe,  winnow)  hweate,  and 
•chradcD  shed,  i.  t.,  separate)  the  eilen  ami  tet  chef 
|Un  chaHj  orom  the  dene  cornea 

Anerm  JKirfa,  p.  ro.  (.V.  JJ. 

silantic,  ailanthic  (a-lan'tik,  -thik),  a.  [<Ai- 
lanhu,  AUanthut,  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
AUantu* — Atlantic  add,  an  add  oblainrd  front  the 
hart  af  A&anlUM  efeeloa. 

ailtntlne  (a-lan'tin),  a.  [<  ailantus  +  -ineL] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  ailantus,  or  to  the 
silkworms  which  feed  upon  its  leaves. 
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Ailantus  (a-lan'rus),  n.  [XL.;  also  errone- 
ously Ailanthus  (simulating  Or.  aietor,  flower) ; 
<  auanto,  the  Malacca  name  of  one  species, 
said  to  mean 'tree  of  heaven.']  1.  A  genus  of 
trees,  natural  order  .Snwnrwonmr.  The  only  com- 
monly known  apecica  la  the  tree  of  heaven  or  ChlDeM 
anmach.  A.  /tlaiuiuUxm,  native  of  Mongolia  and  Japan, 
frriiurntly  planted  u  a  aluuk-tree.  It  In  of  rapid  growth, 
with  very  long  pinnate  leavn,  and  thrown  up  ahuiidant 
root-aocken.  by  which  It  Is  usually  propagated.  The 
flower*  are  polygamous  or  nearly  dlivcloua,  and  are  very 
Ill-scented,  bumbyt  (I'hiltmimia)  evnthia,  a  species  of 
silkworm,  feeds  on  its  leavea.  In  Japan  the  prodnce  of 
•flkwuruu  fed  on  this  tree  U  very  large,  and  the  matrrisl, 
though  wanting  the  Oneness  and  ghae  of  roulberry  silk, 
Is  produced  at  far  less  cost,  and  Is  more  durable. 
2.  [/.  r. J  A  tree  of  the  genus  Atlanta*,  or  the 
genus  collectively:  as,  the  ailantun,  when  once 
established,  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 

allot,  n.  1 .  The  older  and  more  correct  spelling 
of  aisle. —  2.  [F. :  see  ath  tlr.]  Milit.,  a  wing  or 
flank  of  an  army  or  b  fortification. 

aileron  (a'le-roh),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  aile,  wing: 
aeey  ailette.]   Same  as  ailette. 

allette  (a-lef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  ml, .  a  wing,  < 
L.  dla,  wing:  Bee  ala  aud  ai*lt:}  A  plate  of 
iron  worn  over  the  mail  to  pro- 
tect the  shoulders  of  a  man- 
at-arms,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  plate-armor  for  the 
body.  Ailettes  were  some- 
times charged  with  heraldic 
bearings.  Also  aislette  and 
aileron. 

ailing  (a'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  m/1,  v.]  Sickness;  indis- 
position. 

ailing  (u'ling),  ;i. Xotwell; 
indisposed. 

But  there  Is  •  sort  of  pony  sickly 
reputation,  that  Is  always  aiUnr),  yet 
will  outlive  the  minuter  characters 
of  a  hundred  prailes 

Sheridan,  School  for  .Vandal,  L  1. 

Mymotherhadlooglweuoufiitjr.aod  bsrtKSteSii' 
not  aide  to  eat  much.  .  „r  Vt    i  „„„  \  it,. 

>-Dac'i  *  Dkt.  >1«  Mo 


Ulleifrasfsls.") 


H.  I).  Biackmm,  Lorna  Duone,  p.  41 
m  tyn.  r/nuvfl,  etc.  See  sice, 
ailment  (al'ment),  n.  [< rnV1,  r.,  +  -mrnt.]  Dis- 
ease; indisposition;  morbid  affection  of  the 
body:  not  ordinarily  applied  to  acute  diseases. 
=  Byn.  Sicknrtt,  etc.  (see  iun**$\  ludiaposition,  disorder, 
complaint. 

Ailsa-cock  (al'ijl-kok),  n.  A  local  name  for 
the  puffin,  Fratefeula  areliea,  from  its  breeding 
about  Ailsa  Craig,  in  tho  Frith  of  Clyde,  Scot- 
land.   Soo  cut  under  puffin. 

AilurldjB  (a-lu'ri-de),  a.  pi.   Same  as  .r.lur\>l<r. 

AiluToidea  (a-lu-roi'de-^),  n. pi.  Same  as . I'-tu- 
roMea. 

Ailuropns  (4-lu'r^-pus),  n.  Bame  as  JSluropus. 

Ailurua  (a-lu'rus),  n.   Same  as  .H'um*. 

ailweed  (al'wed),  «.  [<  aifl  (f)  +  tceedi.]  The 
clover-dodder,  Cuscuta  Tr\foiii. 

aim  (am),  r.  [<  ME.  aymen,  amen,  eymen,  <  OF. 
amer  ( Pieard),  ermer  (—  Pr.  e*mer,  (.  L.  astimare), 
and  with  prefix,  eetmer,  aetmer,  atumer,  <  ML. 
adattimare,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  axtimare,  estimate: 
see  rsfim<ifc.l  I.  fraas.  If.  To  esteem;  con- 
sider.—  2f.  To  estimate;  guess;  conjecture. 
H'yclif. — 3f.  To  calculate;  devise;  intend. 
My  speech  should  fall  into  such  rile  success 
Which  my  thoughts  aim  d°  nut.    Snak.,  tlthello,  HI.  9. 

4.  To  direct  or  point  at  something;  level:  as, 
to  aim  the  fist  or  a  blow;  to  trim  a  satire  or  a 
reflection  at  some  person  or  vice. 

Bulls  aim  their  horns,  ami  asses  lift  their  heads. 

/'•?■»,  Im.  of  Horace,  Hat.  I,  66. 

6.  To  give  a  certain  direction  and  elevation  to 
(a  gun,  cannon,  arrow,  etc.),  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  tho  projectile,  when  the  weapon  is 
discharged,  to  nit  the  object  intended  to  be 
struck :  as,  to  aim  a  gun. 

IL  intrant.  If.  To  estimate;  guess;  conjec- 
ture. 

Horn.  Ill  sadness,  cousin.  I  do  love  a  woman. 
£rn.  I  aim  a  so  near,  wheu  I  •uppos'd  you  lov'd. 

.sVi.it .  It.  and  J.,  L  I. 

2.  To  direct  one's  intention,  purpose,  or  ac- 
tion, as  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment 
of  something;  intend;  endeavor:  as,  a  man 
dims  at  distinction ;  aim  to  be  just  in  all  you  do. 

Tile  short-sighted  policy  which  aimed  al  making  a  nation 
of  saints  lias  made  a  nation  of  scoff  era. 

Maeaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

3.  To  direct  or  point  anything,  as  a  weapon  or 
missile,  toward  an  object 

(In  all  sense*  aim  it  used  with  of  or  an  Infinitive  before 
the  object  to  be  reached.  1 

To  cry  aim  l,  In  areAeiw,  Is  encourage  the  archer*  by  cry- 
ing out  "  Aim  I"  when  they  were  about  to  shoot.  Hence  It 
cauHi  to  mean  to  applaud  or  encourage  In  a  general  sense. 


Alno 

It  IU  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 

To  these  ul-tuneil  repetition*.   Shak.,  K.  John,  IL  L 

aim  (am),  n.    [<  ME.  ayme,  ame,  <  OF.  eimte; 
from  the  verb.]    If.  Conjecture;  guess. 
He  that  teeth  no  mark,  must  shoot  by  aim. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Reply  to  Harding*,  p.  SL 
It  Is  Impossible  hy  aim  to  tell  IL 

Spenter,  Bute  of  Ireland. 
What  you  would  work  me  to.  I  have  some  aim. 

Shak..  J.  a.Lt 

2.  Course ;  direction :  in  particular,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  missile  is  pointed ;  the  line  of 
shot. 

And  when  the  cross-blue  lightning  seeni'd  to  open 

The  breast  of  heaven,  1  did  present  myself 

Even  in  the  aim  ami  very'  hash  of  it.   Skat,,  I.  C,  L  X 

3.  The  act  of  aiming  or  directing  anything  (as 
a  weapon,  a  blow,  a  discourse,  or  a  remark)  at 
or  toward  a  particular  point  or  object  with  the 
intention  of  striking  or  affecting  it ;  the  point- 
ing or  directing  of  a  missile. 

Bach  at  the  head 
Lerell'd  hli  deadly  aim.      MUtm,  P.  U,  IL  "11 

4.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  in- 
tended to  bo  affected;  tho  mark  or  target. 

To  be  tile  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot 

Voii.,  Rich.  III.,  |v.  4. 

5.  A  purpose;  intention ;  design ;  scheme:  as, 
men  are  often  disappointed  of  their  «im. 

The  sins,  if  reached  or  not,  makes  great  the  life. 
Try  to  be  Khakapcare,  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

Bruientng,  lltsbop  Milligram  •  Apology. 
The  aim  of  edenUfic  thought,  then,  I*  to  apply  past  ex- 
periences to  new  circumstances. 

W.  K.  Cli/ard,  Lector**,  I.  1X1. 
TO  give  aim.  In  artAerv,  to  stand  near  the  butts  to  tell 
the  archers  w  here  their  arrows  alight  The  terms  are 1 '  wide 
on  lite  shaft  (right)  hand,"  "wide  on  the  bow  (left)  hand,' 
"abort,'"  "guue";  the  distances  being  measured  by  bow- 
lengtha  Bee  ImrJtand.  m  Byn.  6.  End,  scope,  drift,  goal. 
Intent  ambition. 

aim-crtert  (am'krl'er),  ».    1.  One  who  en- 
couraged an  archer  by  crying  "  Aim !  "  when  he 
was  about  to  shoot.  Hence — 2.  An  encourager 
generally;  an  approving  on -looker;  an  abetter. 
Thou  smiling  afas-ertrr  at  prince*'  fall. 

G.  Hartham,  Bag.  Arcadia 

aimer  (f/tner),  a.    One  who  aims. 

alm-frontlett  (am'frunt'let),  a.  A  piece  of 
wood  fitted  to  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon  so  as  to 
make  it  level  with  the  breech,  formerly  used  by 
gunners  to  facilitate  aiming. 

aimfol  (am'ful),  a.  [<  aim  +  ./w\]  Full  of 
purpose. 

almrolly  (am'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  aimful  manner; 
with  fixed  purpose. 

aiming-drill  (a'ming-dril),  n.  A  military  ex- 
ercise designed  to  teach  men  the  proper  method 
of  pointing  and  aiming  firearms ;  a  training  pre- 
liminary to  target-practice. 

aiming-stand  (a'nnng-stand),  n.  Milit..  a  rest 
for  a  gun,  used  in  teaching  the  theory  of  aiming. 

aimless  (am'les),  a.  [<  aim  +  -iess.]  Without 
aim;  purposeless. 

The  Turks,  half  asleep,  ran  about  In  aim/ear  confusion. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

aimlessly  (am'lee-li),  adv.  Without  aim ;  pur- 
pOKelessTy. 

almlesaness  (am'lcs-ncs),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  without  aim  or  definite  purpose. 

(Thoreau*)  whole  life  was  a  rebuke  of  the  waste  and 
aimfessness  of  our  American  luxury,  which  Is  an  abject 
enslavement  to  tawdry  upholstery. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  SOU. 

aln  (an),  a.  [Also  spelled  an«,  ==  K.  uwn1.] 
Own.  [Scotch.] 

-aln.  [<  ME.  -ma,  *in,  -ayn,  -eyn,  <  OF.  -ois,  -cin, 
<  L.  -anus :  see  -omJ  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  oc- 
curring unfelt  in  English  nouns,  as  in  chieftain, 
captain,  chaplain,  curtain,  and,  as  originally,  in 
adjectives,  as  in  certain,  etc.  It  is  a  Middle 
English  and  Old  French  form  of  -on  (which  see). 

since,  Sines  (ans),  «</r.  [<  ME.  ane»,  north, 
form  of  ones  (pron.  6'nes),  now  corrupted  to 
on<sf  (pron.  wuns).]   Once.  [Scotch.] 

ainhnm  (an'hum),  n.  [A  negro  term,  said  to 
mean  ong.  'saw.']  A  disease  peculiar  to  the 
negro  race,  consisting  of  the  sloughing  off  of 
tho  little  toes,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
disorder  of  tho  system. 

Alno  (i'nd),  a.  and  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Jap.  inu  (pron. 
e'nfi),  a  dog,  applied  contemptuously  by  the 
Japanese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Aim  is.  certain  aboriginal  tribes  in  Japan  now 
forming  small  tribal  communities  in  the  island 
of  Yexo,  the  Kurile  islands,  and  Saghalin  or 
Karafuto.  They  are  a  hairy  people,  with  Cau- 
casian features  and  gentle  manners,  but  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization. 

U.  n.  The  language  of  the  Ainos. 
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ainMl' 

(an-sel'),  n.  r<  ain  —  E.  oien, 
+  #e«  =  E.  self.]  Own  sell.  [Scotch.] 
ain't,  an't  (int).  A  vulgar  contraction  of  the 
negative  phrase*  am  not  and  are  not :  often  used 
for  is  not,  and  also,  with  •  variant  hain't,  for 
hare  not  and  hat  not. 

Aiolian  (a-6'U-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as  .Jvoftaal 
and  £oliani. 

AloliC  (a-ol'ik),  a.  Same  as  JBolie. 
AiolifUQ  (a'o-lizm),  n.  Same  as  JEoli/tm, 
air1  (ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  ayre,  also  aer  (after 
L.),  <  ME.  eier,  aire,  tin.  oyer,  ever,  ayre,  eyre, 
aier,  eyr,  eir,  <  OF.  air,  F.  air,  the  air,  breath, 
wind,  =  Pt.  air,  aire  —  8p.  aire  =  Pg.  ar  =  It. 
aere,  aire,  now  commonly  aria,  all  in  the  physi- 
cal sense;  <  L.  aer,  <  Or.  ago  (at?-),  air,  mist, 
<  Af<v,  breathe,  blow,  prob.  akin  to  E.  triad, 
q.  t.  See  air*  and  air3,  ult.  identical  with  air*, 
bat  separated  in  seuse  and  in  time  of  intro- 
duction.] 1.  The  respirable  fluid  which  sur- 
the  earth  and  forms  its  atmosphere, 
dnroua.  invisible,  intjuld.  colorle**.  elastic,  pns- 
I  of  gravity,  easily  tuoved,  rarefied,  and  condensed, 
''-.l  to  rcsptratinu  and  combustion,  soil  Is  the  medium 

 i.    It  I*  composed  by  volume  of  21  (isrta  of  oxygen 

and  7»  of  nitrogen ;  by  weight,  of  SS  of  oxygen  and  7"  of 
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to  the  open  air;  vontilate:  as,  to  air  clothes;  to 
air  a  room. 

I  ayre  at  wether,  a*  men  do  thyngas  whan  they  lay  them 


HI* 


of 

To  this  [publk'  prison]  It  alio  annexed 
yard  to  air  the  criminal*  in,  for  the  preterv 
life  and  health,  tul  the  time  of  their  trial. 

BtrrrUy,  Virginia,  iv.  1  68. 

Hence— 3.  To  expose  ostentatiously;  display; 
bring  into  public  notice:  as,  to  air  one's  views. 

Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  (Janet  Kern. 

Tennpnm,  Princess.  1. 
8.  To  expose  to  heat ;  warm :  as,  to  air  linen ;  to 
air  liquors. — 4.  refi.  To  expose  (one's  self)  to 
the  air. 

To  go  and  air  myarf/  in  my  native  fields.     tjxmb,  Ella. 
It  buy 
And  air  !■»*•</  a 


It  b  my  pleasure  to  walk  forth, 
-  ■  Utile. 


It  Is 


II.  intrant. 
I  atria 


alto  rtfW  ol 
me  per  cent  of  argon, 
and  mimI  I  vrj7  I  ng  amounts  ut  amnicnta,  nitric  arid,  otone, 
anJorgsnU-  matter.  Thetpi  clflcicrsvttyof  thealrttWF. 
la  to  thai  of  water  aal  to  77*,  and  loo  cable  lncb.ua  at  mean 
teropers.turesr.il  pleasure  »►  Igh  JO,  grains-  Wlitn  sir  b  In- 
baled  iiiuithrlunicauiya«ilssei>aisu'd  from  Hie  ultrojien, 
sjid,  nnltlhgw  1th  til*  carbon  In  tile  It] •  .C.J.  Is  eipelieil  ss  car 
ban  illoxld ;  It  thai  terra*  to  purify  the  blood  and  furnishes 
the  l«dy  with  heat.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  sir  was 
oon elilcred  one  of  the  four  elements  of  all  thing*,  and  this 
Ylnw  wts  malutMiucd  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  rtreate  house,  formerly  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's, 
a  apaclou*  and  excellent  jdace  for  the  extent  of  ground, 
and  iltoatiou  la  a  good  etrn.  Btslyn,  Diary,  Jan.  IB.  167*. 

Tho  health  of  the  mental  and  bodily  function*,  tbe 


Umiiwr,  iltsrnaltlon,  the  correct ne*s  of  tlte  judg. 
d  brilliancy  of  th*  imagination,  depend  directly 
fltasisy  aaet  Youmans,  Physiol. ,  f  986. 


and 
upon  pure  «* 

2.  In  old  diem.,  gas:  still  in  nse  in  this  sense  in 
foundries  andmachine-shopa, especially  for  such 
gases  as  are  mingled  with  air  or  formed  from 
It,  as  the  gases  from  a  furnace,  in  distinction 
tram  this  nee,  common  air  I*  often  called  iMixpsing  air. 

8.  A  movement  of  the  atmosphere;  a  light 
breeze :  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  rammer  airs  Mow  coot. 
4.  Utterance  abroad;  publication;  publicity. 
You  gar*  It  air  before  inc.  brytUn. 

Hence — 5f.  Intelligence;  Information;  advice. 

It  grew  from  the  airt  which  the  prince*  and  state* 
abroad  received  from  their  iuntia*»A.tin  ami  agents  here. 

Bacon,  Hist  Hen.  VII. 

6.  The  graphic  representation,  as  in  a  painting, 
of  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  medium  through 
which  natural  object*  arc  viewed. — 7.  In  the 
fJr.  Ch.,  a  very  thin  veil  spread  over  both  the 
paten  and  the  chalice,  in  addition  to  the  paten 
and  chalice  veils.   Also  called  nephtle. 

The  third  [chalice  veil]  Is  called  .  .  .  air,  because,  a*  til* 
air  surrounds  the  earth,  so  doea  thlt  surround  the  holy 
gifts.  .  .  .  Tills  name.  utr.  baa  found  luwaylntoourown 
Church,  through  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  the  divine*  of  hi! 
time  who  (especially  Wren)  were  well  verted  In  tbe  East- 
ern Liturgies.    J.  st.  Stale.,  Eastern  Church,  I  JW,  note. 

Dephlogistlcated  air,  in  old  cAem..  oxygen :  to  called 
from  the  notion  that  It  was  ordinary  air  deprived  of  phlo- 
giston (which  aee).  —  Fixed  air,  the  name  given  by  Or. 
Joseph  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  carbonic-acid  gas  on  his 
discovery  of  It  in  1754,  because  It  was  found  in  solldhodies. 
He*  carbonU. — Qrtxmd-alr,  air  Inclosed  In  porous  surface- 
soil,  like  iiirface-motsture  ttr  ground-w-atcr.  Like  ground, 
water,  ground-atrl*  regardni  as  an  ImiHirtant  fart. ir  In  de- 
termining the  sanitary  mndltlon  of  a  locality.  Irronnd-alr 
fluctuat«a  with  the  barometric  pressure,  and  with  the  con- 
dltlon*  of  temperature  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  ground-wa- 
ter.—In  the  air.  (a)  In  circulation  :  flying  about  from  one 
to  another ;  hence,  generally  felt  or  anticipated :  at,  there 
ir  a  ninx>r  of  war  in  (A*  air;  It  It  in  (Ar  air  that  he  can- 
not succeed,  (a)  Without  foandatkm  or  actuality :  vision- 
ary or  uncertain  :  as,  a  caalle  in  »*«  air  (tee  cusfir):  our 
prospect*  are  in  t Ar  air.  (r)  JafiTfr. ,  in  an  unsupported  ur 
disconnected  position:  bicapableof  receivingorgivlnKiitd; 
Improperly  exposed  or  aeparated :  aa.  the  left  whig  of  the 
army  waa  in  lAs  air.  Liquid  sir.  He*  limujartum  of 
'i<imt,  umier  ti^tu/atium.—  Residual  air,  the  air  which 
remain*  In  the  chest  and  canm  it  lie  eipelled.varionily  esti- 
niated  st  from  *Ti  to  ISO  cubic  Inches  Also  called  tu/f>l<-- 
meiKo/air.-Tiaal  air.  See  fi.faf  -To  beat  the  air. 
See  brat.  r.  f.-To  take  atT,  to  lie  divulged ;  be  nrade  pul>- 
lic :  as,  the  story  has  r<i*rn  air.  —  To  take  the  air,  to  go 
abroad ;  walk  or  ride  a  little  distance. 

I  din  d  at  sir  William  Godolphin  s  and  with  that  learned 
gentleman  went  m  late  y  airt  In  llyde  I'nrk  whi  n-  was 
a  glurluiu  cortege.  £iWyn,  Idary,  July  1,  lfiTn. 

I A  ir  Is  uie<l  In  many  cnmpoiinds  of  otnioui  meaning :  only 
thint.-  which  have  a  peculiar  or  ipodllc  sense  are  entered 
below  in  alphabetical  order.] 
air»  (5r),  r.   [First  in  mod.  E. ;  from  the  noun.] 
L  fraiu.  1.  To  expose  to  the  air:  give  ac-ess 


Maid,  u.  t 

To  take  the  air. 

i  every  .lay. 
•Vim  Mitjord,  Our  Village,  Sd  aer.,  817. 

ftlr3  (*>),  n.  [First  in  mod.  E.  (end  of  16th  cen- 
tury) ;  <  F.  air,  OF.  aire,  nature,  disposition, 
manner,  mien,  air,  =  Pr.  aire  a  It,  aire,  acre, 
now  aria,  manner,  mien,  countenance ;  a  word 
of  disputed  origin,  prob.  the  same  aa  OF.  air, 
Pr.  air,  aire,  E.  air1,  tho  atmosphere  (cf.  afmo- 
ephere  in  similar  uses):  see  airi  and  uir3.]  1. 
The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  and  bearing  of 
a  person :  as,  the  air  of  a  youth ;  a  graceful  air  ; 
a  lofty  air. 

Then  returned  to  my  side,  .  .  .  and  strolled  along  with 
the  air  of  a  citiien  of  tbe  place  pointing  out  th*  object* 
uf  lnt*rt»t  to  a  ""J**^  Roumlabout  Journey,  xiv. 

2.  The  general  character  or  complexion  of 
anything;  appearance;  semblance. 

Too  great  liberties  taken  (In  translation  I  in  varying 
either  the  expression  or  composition,  In  order  to  give  a 
new  air  to  tho  whole,  will  bo  apt  to  have  a  very  had  effect. 

Bp.  LoiriA,  On  Isaiah. 

A*  It  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret.  It  toon 
found  Its  way  into  the  world,    /'upr,  Ded.  of  £.  of  the  L. 

3.  pi.  Affected  manner;  manifestation  of  pride 
or  vanity;  assumed  haughtiness :  chiefly  in  the 
phrases  to  put  on  airs,  to  give  one's  eetfairs. 

Mrs.  Crackenbury  read  the  |«ragraph  in  bitterness  of 
drit,  and  discoursed  to  her  follower*  about  tbe  airt 


air-can* 

air-bag  (ar'bag),  n.   A  large  bag  composed  of 
layers  of  canvas,  saturated  or  coated  with  air- 
proof  and  water-proof  preparations  and  filled 
with  air,  designed  for  use  in  raising  sunken 
vessels.  When  needed  for  use,  empty  air-lias*  are  secured 
to  the  vessel  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  air  it 
then  forced  Into  them.   Also  called  air-curAMm. 
air-balloon  (Sr'ba-lon'),  n.    See  balloon. 
air-bath  (Sr'bath),  n.    1.  The  protracted  ex- 
posure of  the  person  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
for  the  promotion  of  health,  usually  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.    See  tan-bath. —  2.  An 
arrangement  for  drying  substances  by  exposing 
them  to  air  of  any  desired  temperature, 
air-bad  (Sr'bed),  n.   A  bed  made  by  inflating 
an  air-tight  bed-shaped  bag  with  air. 
air-bladder  (ar'blad'or),  n.   1.  A  vesicle  in  an 
organic  body  filled  with  air. 

artery  and  vein  paaa  along  the  surfaces 


,  Vanity  Fair,  ixvlil. 
And  the  queen  of  the  hoopoe*  gttw  hnrttff  ain,  and  tat 
down  upon  a  twig  ;  and  the  refused  to  speak  to  the  me- 
ront  her  cousin,  and  the  othor  bird*  who  had  been  her 
fnondt,  because  they  were  but  vulgar  birds, 

R.  Carton,  Monast,  In  the  Levant,  p.  196. 

4t.  pi.  The  artificial  motions  or  carriage  of  a 
horse. —  8.  In  painting,  that  which  expresses 
actiou,  manner,  gesture,  or  attitude. 
alr3(a>), ».  [First  in  mod.  E.  (end  of  16th  cen- 
tury) ;  <  F.  air,  a  tune,  sound,  or  air  in  music, 
<  It.  aere,  aire,  now  aria  (>  Sp.  Pg.  aria,  E.  aria, 
q.  v.);  prob.  identical  (through  aere,  aire,  aria, 
manner,  E.  air*;  cf.  L.  modus,  manner,  mode, 
musical  mode,  melody)  with  aere,  aire,  aha,  E. 
arrl.]  1.  In  music:  (a)  A  rhythmical  melody; 
a  tune  consisting  of  single  successive  notes 
divided  into  groups  which,  in  duration,  have 
some  definite  ratio  to  one  another,  recognizable 
bv  the  ear.  (A)  A  song  or  piece  of  poetry  for 
singing:  as,  the  air,  "Sound  an  Alarm.''  (<•) 
The  soprano  part  In  a  harmonised  piece  of 
music.  Also  called  aria.—  9.  Any  piece  of 
poetry.  [Bare.] 

The  repeated  air 
Of  sail  Electra  a  poet.        Milton,  Sonnets,  UL 

National  air,  in  marie,  a  popular  tune  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  particular  nation ;  •pectficsjly,  that 
Uuie  which  by  national  selection  or  consent  It  usually 
tuug  or  played  on  certain  mitilic  occasions,  as  "Hod  Save 
the  Queen"  In  England,  "The  RUr-Spanglc-l  Banner"  In 
the  I  nlted  m»tc*,  the  "ManelHahw"  in  Franc*,  tbe 
'Emperor'*  Hymn"  In  Austria,  etc. 
air3*  (ir),  c.  L    [<  air3,  n.)    To  set  to  music. 
For  not  a  drop  that  Hum  from  Helicon 
But  atrrvt  by  thee  grows  streight  Into  s  song. 
J.  IW>,  Prefix  to  Uwrs's  Ayres  and  IXalogue*  (1613>. 

air1!,  ».    Same  as  airy"1,  «rry3. 

air0  (ar),  adv.  and  a.     [Also  written  ear;  = 
E.  ere,  <  AS.  ar,  rarely  used  as  an  adj.,  com- 
mon as  n  prep,  and  adv.:  see  ere  and  early.] 
Early,  [Scotch.] 
An  air  winter  *  a  aair  winter.  Swk  pronrb. 

Aira  (a'rjl),  n.  [NL.,  prop,  'ir™,  <  Gr.  efyia,  a 
kind  of  ilarnel,  prob.  Lolium  temulenlum  (Lin- 
naeus).] A  genus  of  slender  perennial  grasses 
of  temperate  regimis,  mostly  of  little  value.  The 
more  common  species  nre  known  as  hair-grass. 

airablet  (ar'a-blVa.  [<  a(r», +  .able.]  Suit- 
able  tu  I-  sung. 


in  an  infinite  number  of  ramification*. 

jtrfrutAnot,  Aliment*. 
8.  In  irhth.,  the  sound  or  swim-bladder;  a  sym- 
metrical bladder  or  sac  filled  with  air,  generally 
situated  directly  under  the  vertebral  column  in 
front,  and  homologous  with  tho  lungs  of  air- 
breathing  animals.  Its  principal  function  It  the  r 
lation  of  the  equilibrium  of  tbe  body.  It  it  either  o 
by  a  tube  with  the  Intestinal  canal,  a*  In  the  p 

tithes,  or  shut  off  from  all  communication  wit  

phrtocllstout  nthe*.  It  it  tnbject  to  great  variation  In 
form,  and  la  liable  to  atrophy  or  complete  abortion  In 
specie*  allied  to  auch  a*  have  It  well  developed, 
air-bl&st  (Sr'blast),  n.  A  stream  or  current  of 
air  under  pressure ;  specifically,  guch  a  stream 
used  to  urge  fires  in  forges  or  to  assist  combus- 
tion in  furnaces.  When  healed  It  ia  called  a  Sat 
Uart ;  when  at  normal  temperature,  a  cold  blast.  Air- 
blast*  are  also  used  to  perform  certain  kinds  of  light  work, 
at  sepsratiiig  hairs  and  dust  from  fur  in  hat-making,  re- 
moving dust  or  chaff  In  grinding,  sawing,  etc.,  and  picking 
up  paper  ami  light  material*, 
air- DO  lie  (ir'bon),  n.  A  bone  having  a  large 
cavitv  filled  with  air,  aa  in  birds.  (Men.  Spe- 
cifically, the  a tm osteon  (which  see), 
air-box*  (ar'boks),  n.  1.  A  ventilating  flue; 
specifically,  a  wooden  tube  or  box  used  to  con- 
vey air  to  a  mine  for  ventilation. — S.  A  flue 
used  to  supply  air  to  a  furnace,  either  (a)  to 
promote  combustion,  or  (ft)  to  be  heated  in 
order  to  warm  apartments. — 3.  A  chamber  at 
the  rear  of  the  fire-box  of  a  furnace  to  supply 
air  for  the  more  complete  combustion  of  the 
gascg  disengaged  from  the  fuel, 
air-braka  (Sr'brak),  n.  A  svstem  of  continuous 
railway-brakes  operated  by  compressed  air. 
The  air  U  comnr***eJ  by  a  pump  upon  die  tooumotlre, 
and  conveyed,  through  pi  jie*  beneath  the  cars  and  flexible 
hoae  between  them,  to  cylinder*  undrr  each  car.  The 
pistons  of  the  cylinders  are  connected  with  and  move  the 
lirake-levnra,  which  transmit  pressure  to  the  brake-shoe*. 


air-braving  (ir'brii'ving), 
fying  the  air  or  wind. 


a.   Breasting  or  de- 


Stately  and  air-branna  towwr*. 

Skat.,  I  Hen.  VL,  iv.  t 

air-breather  (ar'bre' titer),  n.  An  animal 
which  breathes  air;  specifically,  a  marine  ani- 
mal breathing  out  of  water  by  means  of  lungs, 
instead  of  under  water  by  means  of  gills. 

•ir-brlck  (aVbrik),  n.  t.  A  brick  perforated 
or  with  open  sides,  to  permit  the  now  of  air 
through  it  for  purposes  of  ventilation. —  2. 
A  metal  box  of  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  grated 
sides  for  the  passage  of  air.    See  air  grating. 

air-bridge  (ir'brlj),  n.  A  furnace-bridge  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  air  to  the  gases  pass- 
ing over  it,  to  facilitate  their  combustion.  See 

MtUK  ■ 

air-brush  (Sr' brush),  n.  An  atomizer  used  by 
artists  for  distributing  liquid  pigment  upon  any 
surface :  invented  by  Libertv  Walkup.  it  oon- 
atsta  uf  an  air-pump,  reservoir,  and  handpiece  by  i 
the  pigment  1*  teal  into  a  let  of  air  and  distributed  lj 
line,  or  shadow  at  the  will  of  th*  operator. 

air-bucket  (ar'buk'et),  •>.  A  water-wheel 
bucket,  bo  constructed  aa  to  permit  the  unim- 
pednd  outflow  of  the  air  displaced  by  the  water 
ns  it  enters  the  bucket. 

air -buffer  (Sr'buf'er),  n.    Same  as  air-*pri»o. 
air-bug  (Sr'liug),  m.  Any  heteropterous  neinip- 
terous  insect  of  the  division  (.ieocrres  (land- 
bugs)  or  of  the  -iwratt>rf.s. 
air-built  (ur'liilt),  a.    Erected  in  the  air;  hav- 
ing  no  solid  foundation:  chimerical:  as,  an  air- 
liutlt  castle ;  air-built  hopes, 
air-camel  (ir'kam'el).  n.    A  caisson  or  air- 
chamber  placed  beneath  or  alongside  of  vessels, 
to  diminish  their  draft  and  enable  them  to  pass 
over  shallow  spots  or  obstructions,  and  also 
used  in  raising  sunken  vessels. 

(ar'kan),  n.    A  walking-stick  having 
within  it. 


I  in  dot. 
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(ir'kar'bu-rct-er),  a.  An  ap- 
paratus in  which  air  is  passed  through  or  over 
the  rarf&ee  of  liauid  hydrocarbons,  and  thus 
becomes  charged  with  inflammable  vapor. 
See  /ja»-maeUne. 

air -casing  (ar'ka'sing),  ».  An  air-tight  casing 
of  sheet-iron  placed  around  a  pipe  to  prevent 
undue  transmission  of  heat  or  cold;  specifically, 
the  casing  placed  around  the  base  of  the  funnel 
or  smoke-stack  of  a  steamship,  to  prevent  too 
great  a  transmission  of  heat  to  the  deck. 

air-castle  (ar'kaa'l),  n.  A  castle  in  the  air;  a 
day-dream;  a  visionary  scheme.    See  castle. 


Adventures,  triumphs  of  atrength  anil  #UII  —  thc*c  fur- 
•|»  Ulk  of  the  uncivilised  mui 


2.  A 


aim  lubject-matter  far  tli« 
uid  the  air^aetiee  at  the  yoath. 

It.  .4««er,,  Wd.  of  Psychol.,  f  «t 
air-cavity  (ar'kav'Ml),  n.   A  cavity  contain- 
ing air:  specifically,  such  a  cavity  occurring  in 
the  body  or  bones  of  an  animal;  a  large  air- 
sac  or  pneumatocyst  of  a  bird. 

In  the  Utter  esse,  air-eantiu  take  the  place  of  the 
medulla,  which  dUappcsrs,  snd  wo  dlmlnUh  permanently 
(he  ipeclflc  gravity  of  the  animal, 

weoenAawr,  Comp.  Anat.  (tram.),  p.  67X 

air-cell  (ilr'sel),  n.  1.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  cav- 
ities in  the  leaves,  stems,  or  other  parts  of 
plants,  containing  air.  Thi 

well  seen  in  the  bladder*  of  i 
irr  fount!  In  other  aquatic 
they  arrve  to  Host, 

2.  Inaraf.  and  root.,  a  definite  cir- 
cumscribed cavity  in  the  body, 
containing  atmospheric  air  in- 
haled through  air-passages  which 
place  it  in  direct  communication 
with  the  outer  air.   The  term  I*  used 
l.w  any  Mich  cavity  wtthoot  reference  to 
■•'-i  of  eeJt  (which  ae»x 
lly  of  small  *1u,  if 
,  aa  one  of  tboao  In  luna-tissue;  but  It 
■  forma  a  (real  tpsco  or  Inflatable  Inclosed  area, 
at  the  air-cells  of  burl*,  and  U  then  alto  called  oir-*p«rr, 
•ar-recrpisWr  or  unrumstoryif..   Specifically  —  (a)  One  of 
it*  *in»ll  heifUipherkal  saccules  which  beset  the  walla  of 
pa****.-*  and  Infundlbul*  of  the  lung*.  Alao 
U4.  (»|  One  of  the  dilaUtioiu  of  the  trachea 
j  in  Inaecta  formlnic  the  re*plr*tory  apparatus 
(r)  la  iFrjH'fA.,  a  pneuniatocyit ;  any  one  of  the  extra-pul- 
monary carllie*  of  the  body  of  a  bird,  containing  air,  which 
are  continuous  with  oue  another  and  with  one  or  more  of 
the  bronchial  tulles.    See  fweumaroeyst, 

air-chamber  (ir'cham'ber),  n.    1.  A  large 
cavity  in  an  organic  body  containing  airu— 
partment  of  a  hydraulio  engine  or 
apparatus,  as  a  pump,  interposed 
between  and  connected  with  the 
supply-  and  delivery-passages,  and 
containing  air  which  by  its  elas- 
ticity equalizes  the  pressure  and 
flow  of  the  fluids.    Thin,  Ui  a  recipro- 
cating* force-pumpg  the  Impulse  given  to 
the  fluid  by  Uiti  delivery-stroke  compresses 
the  air  In  the  air-chamber,  and  tlili  com- 
pressed air  react*  upon  tlie  outflowing  fluid 
to  continue  Its  motion  during  the  reverau 
stroke,  or  during  those  intervals  when  the 
force  Imparted  falls  below  the  average  or 
Ait<luui.ber.    normal  amount.  The  jsressure  uud  flow  an 
thus  made  practically  uniform,  notwllh- 
ttandintt  the  Intermittent  or  variable  action  of  the  force. 
For  Bocae  ape-rial  forma,  see  air  vrsmL 

8.  Any  compartment  or  chamber  designed  to 
contain  air:  as,  the  air-chamber  of  a  life-boat, 
air-chambered  (ar'cham'berd),  a.  Furnished 
with  an  air-chamber  or  with  air-chambers. 
It  [the  life  boat)  waa  air*kambrml  ami  buoyant. 

ATanr,  Sec.  Orion.  Exp..  I.  40. 

air-cock  (Sr'kok),  n.  A  cock  used  to  control 
the  admission  or  outflow  of  air.   See  coral,  %, 

air-compressor  (Sr'kom-pres'or),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  condensing  air,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  force-pump.    See  compressor. 

air -cone  (arkon).  n.  A  cone  in  a  marine  en- 
gine designed  to  receive  air  and  steam  from 
tlie  hot-well,  and  carry  them  off  through  a 
pipe  at  the  top. 

air-cooler  (Sr'kS'ler),  n.  Any  appliance  for 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  in  hos- 
pitals, dwellings,  and  theaters,  a  common  fond 
coh«uku  of  chambera  filled  with  Ice,  or  fitted  Willi  screens 
of  light  fabric  kept  comuntly  wel  with  conllnc  liquids, 
through  which  a  enrrent  of  air  la  forced.  See  rr/rvjtmt- 
iVi-fA«-«Jrr1  under  rr/rirrrrate. 

(ar'kors),  n.   A  passage  in  a  mine 
•  or  used  for  ventilating  purposes ;  un  air- 
way. 

air-CTOSSing  (ar'kr«\s'ing),  n.    A  passageway 

or  bridge  constructed  to  carry  one  air-course 
overanother,  as  in  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines, 
air-cushion  (ir'kush'Mi).  ».  I.  A  bug  made 
of  an  air-tight  fabric  used  when  inflated  with 
air  as  »  cushion  for  a  seat. — 3.  Same  as  air- 
bag.—  3.  A  ball  or  cylinder  (usually  of  india- 
rubber)  filled  with  air  and  placed  in  a  water-pipe, 
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to  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  water,  or  to  receive 
the  pressure  or  shock  caused  by  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  its  flow,  or  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  in  freezing. — 4.  Same  as  air-spring  or 
pneumatic  spring. 

air-cylinder  (a^sil'in-dfer),  n.   In  pun.,  a  de- 
vice consisting  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  used 
for  checking  the  recoil  of  heavy  guns  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  of  atmospheric  air  confined 
within  it ;  a  pneumatic  buffer, 
air-dew  (ar'dii),  n.    Manna.  [Bare.] 
air -drain  (ilr'dran),  n.  1.  An  empty  space  left 
around  the  external  foundation-walls  of  a  build- 
ing to  prevent  the  earth  from  lying  against 
them  and  thus  causing  dampness. —  2.  In  mold- 
ing, a  large  passage  for  the  escape  of  gases 
from  heavy  castings  while  in  the  mold, 
air-drawn  (ar'drAn),  a.   Drawn  or  depicted  in 


the  air:  as,  "the 
Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
air -dried  (Sr'drid),  a.  Dried  by  or  in  the  air: 
applied  to  fruits  and  materials  from  which 
moisture  has  been  removed  by  exposure  to 
currents  of  air  under  natural 
ditioiu. 

air-drill  (ir'dril),  n.  A  rock-drill  driven  by 
compressed  air,  as  distinguished  from  a  drill 
driven  by  steam.    See  rock-drilL 

air-dram  (Sr'drum),  n.  A  drum-shaped  cham- 
ber or  reservoir  for  air;  specifically,  in  ornith., 
a  large  lateral  cervical  pneumatocyst. 

The  great  air-drunu  at  our  pinna  tad  grouse  and  cock- 
of-the-plsln*.  (W*.  Key  to  N.  A.  Bird*,  p.  S». 

air-duct  (ir'dukt),  n.  A  duct  or  passage  con- 
veying air;  specifically,  in  ichth.,  the  commu- 
nication of  the  air-bladder  with  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  persistent  in  nhysostomous,  tem- 
porary in  physoclistous,  fishes. 

aire't,  ».   An  old  form  of  aery*. 

aire'-  (i'ro;  mod.  pron.  ir),  n.  [Ir.,  pi.  oirig; 
cf .  aireach,  a  noble,  a  privileged  person.]  In 
Irish  antiq.,  a  freeman;  a  gentleman;  one  of 
the  privileged  classes.  Aires  w«re  of  two  clatsot :  (o) 
AarA^or  Uio^*)wjjoa««*rd  pror*>rty^ln  laml^and 

Clansmen  who  poaaeased  twenty-one  cows  and  upwards 
were  afrij;  (ilna.  oirrX  or,  aa  we  abould  aay.  had  the  fran- 
cliin'.  and  iiukUi  fulfil  the  functions  of  bail,  wltnoa,  etc. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  »7. 
The  upper  ctaate!  were  all  air**.   To  be  eligible  to  the 
aire  "trade,  the  freeman  abould  possess,  beside*  a  certain 
>unl  ut  wealth  In  cattle,  a  prescribed  aa  ' 
ml  Implement*  and  household  (jooda 

/fneye.  Brit.,  IV.  «i 


air-hwAvding 

air-equalixer  (ar'o'kwal-I-xer),  n.  A  device  for 
distributing  a  current  6t  air  equally  throughout 
its  working-space. 

airer  (ar'er),  ».  [<  atr1,  e.,  +  -er1.],  1.  One 
who  airs  or  exposes  to  the  air. —  3.  A  screen 
for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

air-escape  ^ar'es-kap').  ».  An  air-trap  for  the 
escape  of  air  which  collects  in  the  upper  bends 
of  water-pipes  and  in  other  hydraulic  apparatus. 
The  usual  form  li  that  of  a  ball-cock  (which  see)  Inclosed 
In  a  chamber  iltuated  at  the  point  at  which  the  air  la  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  to  adjusted  that  ai  the  water-lerel 
within  1*  lowered  by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  atr 
the  ball-float  descends,  open*  the  ralre,  and  permit*  the 
air  to  escape ;  the  water  then  ruling  booya  op  the  float 
and  close*  the  valve 

air-exhauster  (ar'eg-zas'ter),  it.  1.  Same  as 
air-etcape.—  2.  Any  apparatus,  as  an  air-pump, 
exhaust-fan,  suction-blower,  or  steam-jet,  used 
for  withdrawing  air  from  an  inclosed  place,  for 
ventilation  or  for  the  creation  of  a  vacuum, 
8ee  air-pump,  blotter,  fan,  and  ventilator. 

air-faucet  (ar'fa'set),  ».  A  stop-cock  for  let- 
ting air  out  or  in. 

air-filter  (ar'fil'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting dust,  smoke,  microscopic  germs,  etc, 
from  the  air.  It  conairt*  of  screen*  or  rtrslneri  of 
woren-wlre  fabrics,  gun-cotton,  a*be*to*.  itait-wuol,  or 
other  flocculent  material,  through  which  the  air  Ib  drawn  ; 
or  of  ihowera,  iprays.  or  fllmi  of  water  or  chemical  solu- 
tion*, through  or  over  which  the  air  to  be  fltten-d  paasea 
Air -111  tern  are  used  In  the  ventilation  of  building*  and  rail- 
road-car*,  In  physical  research.  In  surgery,  snd  in  the  re- 
covery of  b}'' products  In  manufactures, 
air-flue  (ir  US),  «.  A  conduit  for  air.  See  air- 
liox.air-funnel,  and  air-pi}*. 
air-fountain  (ar'foun'tan),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  producing  a  jet  of  water  by  the  elastic  force 
of  air  compressed  in  a  close  vessel  and  made  to 
act  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised, 
air-funnel  (ir'fun'el),  n.  In  »hip-builaHng,  a 
flue  formed  by  the  omission  of  a  timber  in  the 
upper  works  of  a  vessel,  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  ventilation  of  the  hold, 
air-furnace  (Sr'fer'nas),  n.  1.  A  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (which  see,  under  furnace). — 2. 
An  air-heating  furnace  for  warming  apart- 
ments. Air  1*  led  Into  s  tpsce  formed  between  an  outer 
casing  and  the  aide*  of  a  fire-pot  and  combustion-cham- 
ber, and,  after  becoming  heated  by  contact  with  the  walla 
of  the  latter,  flows  to  tile  apartment*  which  are  to  he 
warmed.  See  airflow*,  /unmet,  and  heater. 
air-gage  (ar'gaj),  n.  An  instrument  for  indi- 
cating the  pressure  of  air  or  gases.  It  cnniint*  of 
a  glssi  tube  of  uniform  caliber,  closed  st  the  top  snd  ha 
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I  dipped  Into  s  cup  c 
c  air  or  ga«  pi> **•«.. 


air-endway  (fe'end'wa),  n.  A  roadway  or 
level  driven  into  a  coal-seam  parallel  with  a 
main  level,  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation.   Gresleg.  [Eng.] 

(ar'en'Jin),  n.   A  motor  employing 


f  mercury  on  the  sur- 


Into  the  tube,  snd  compressing  the  sir  within  It  to  sa 
amount  directly  proportioned  to  the  pressnre.  Tht!  pros- 
aure  can  be  read  from  a  scale  attached  to  the  tnbt,  the 
lero  of  the  scale  being  usually  placed  st  the  upper  «ur- 
face  of  the  mercurial  column  when  the  uistrawvut  I*  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  atmoupbcrlc  presaure.  Alao  called 
flir-Hianomefer. 

air-gas  (Sr'gas),  n.  An  inflammable  illuminat- 
ing gas  made  by  charging  ordinary  atmospheric 
air  with  the  vapors  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  or 
some  similar  substance,  as  the  hydrocarbon 
called  gtuwlene. 

air-gate  ( ar'gat).  ».  1.  An  underground  road- 
way in  a  coal-mine,  used  chiefly  for  ventilation. 
[Eng.  Midland  coal-fields.] — 3.  In  molding,  an 
orifice  through  which  the  displaced  air  and  the 
gases  which  are  formed  escape  from  the  mold 
while  the  molten  matter  is  filling  it. 

air-gossamer  (ar'goa'a-mtr),  n.  Same  as  crir- 
thrcad. 

air-governor  (ar'guv'er-nor),  «.  A  device,  at- 
tached to  pneumatic  apparatus  and  machinery, 
for  regulating  the  pressure  or  delivery  of  air. 
air  grating  (ir'gra'tiug).  n.  A  grating 
tecting  or  forming  a  ventilating  or'" 
wall  or  partition.  See  air-brick. 
air-gun  (Sr'gnn),  n.  A  gun  in  which  condensed 
air  is  used  as  the  propelling  agent.  The  bore  of  the 
barrel  l>  connected  with  a  resen  air Enclosed  w  Ithln  or  st- 
tachrd  williout  the  itock.  Into  which  air  I*  forced  by  a 
i  or  plunger  fitted  to  the  bore,  or  by  an  Independent 
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or  (Ji)  air  compresseil  by  means  of  another  and 
separate  motor,  called  a  compressor,  which  is 
generally  a  steam-engine.  Slachincdrill!,  In  min- 
ing, are  generally  ran  byoomprcafed-air  enuinea,  the  com- 
preuor  being  U»  nti  i|  at  the  Hirface,  ami  the  alr-enirinc* 
distributed  underground,  at  the  varlou*  iioinU  where 


condenser.  When  the  trigger  tfc  pulled  It  operate!  a  valro 
which  pennlU  the  nudden  c*hS|w  of  the  whole  or  of  a  |wir- 
tion  of  the  condensed  »ir  into  Die  barrel  tat  the  rear  of 
tlie  IhbII  or  dart.  thu>  projecting  the  latter.  Ill  wrtUfl 
fiimu  the  jirop<  lliiig  airriil  la  a  rompresaed  »|«ing  freed 
by  the  trigger.  The  reartivif  force  of  tile  apring  com- 
|,rc!M-*  tlo-  air  which  interpose*  between  It  ami  the  pro- 
jectile, ami  the  air  act*  upon  and  project*  the  hall, 
air-heading  (ar'hed'ing).  ».  An  excavation  in 
a  mine  through  which  air  is  made  to  pass  for 
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air-hoist 

air-hoist  (ar'hoiat),  n.  Hoisting  machinery  op- 
erated by  compressed  air,  or  by  the  creation  of 
a  partial  vacuum.  It  mmliU of  a c>  Under  atled  with 
i  tiUtnii,  wldch  1*  connected  by  ropea  passing  over  pulleys 
with  the  platform  of  the  holal   See  fsVnifvr  and  Aoo*. 

air-holder  (ar'hol'der),  ».  1 .  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing air  for  any  purpose,  as  for  counteracting 
the  pressure  ofa  decreasing  column  of  mercury, 
or  for  keeping  up  a  moderate  and  steady  cur- 
rent of  air.  See  airometer,  air-cessel,  and  gas- 
holder.— 2f.  A  gasometer. 

air-hole  (Sr'hol),  n.  1.  An  opening  to  admit 
or  discharge  air. — 2.  In  founding,  a  fault  in  a 
casting,  caused  by  a  bubble  of  air  which  passes 
from  the  core  outward,  and  is  retained  in  the 
metal.  Also  called  blow-hole. — 3.  A  natural 
opening  in  the  froxen  surface  of  a  river  or  pond, 
caused  by  currents  or  springs. 

airieH  (ar'l),  a.    An  old  spelling  of  airy1. 

airle'4  (ar'i),  n.    An  old  spelling  of  aery?. 

ainfied  lar'i-fid),  a.  [<  'airifv,  make  airy  (< 
air1  (air1)  +  -/y),  +  -erf2.]  Fashioned  in  an  airy 
manner;  characterized  by  the  assumption  of 
airs:  as,  an  airified  stylo,  [Contemptuous  or 
slighting.] 

airfly  (ar'f-li),adr,    [<airj,l  +  -/y2.]    1.  In 
airy  or  gay  manner;  gaily  j  jauntily. 

Fanny  bade  her  father  guod-ulght,  and  whisked  olf 
asri/s.  Diektnt,  Little  Korrtt. 

S.  Lightly;  delicately:  as,  airily  wrought  de- 
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in  part  of  a  piston  moving  In  a  cylinder  would  become 
air  k^i-itd  if  air  should  enter  the  cylinder  anil  remain 
between  Ute  piston  ai>il  the  tyllnder  head,  to  aa  to  pre- 
vent Uie  piston  from  uiaklnic  iu  full  stroke. 

air-machine  (ar'rua-shen'),  n.  In  mining,  an 
apparatus  by  which  pure  air  is  forced  into  parts 
badly  ventilated,  and  the  foul  air  extracted. 

air-manometer  (ar'ma-nom'e-tir),  n.  Same 
iih  air-gagc.    See  manometer. 

air -meter  (ir'me'ter),  a.  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  rate  of  flow  of  air. 
Various  devlcca  are  uacd,  a«  bellows,  cylinder  and  piston, 
and  rotating  bucket*.  In  whlth  capacities  are  constant, 
and  fans  anil  vanes,  which  measure  the  rapidity  of  flow 
Uu-uugh  coudulu  of  known  sectional 


air-trunk: 

It  ronatiU  of  a  hollow  glnbe  made  of  platinum,  an  that  It 
may  realat  etceasivc  heat,  filled  with  air  or  |u,  and  con- 
nectcd  with  a  iwnt  glass  tul-r,  which  holds  at  iu  beud 
water,  mercury,  or  other  liquid.  The  expansion  by  heat  u( 
Die  air  within  the  globe  c 
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airiness  (ar'i-nee),  ».  1.  Exposure  to  a  free 
current  of  air;  openness  to  the  air:  as,  the  uir- 
ines*  of  a  country-seat. — 2.  Unsubstantiality, 
like  that  of  air. —  3.  Delicacy  and  lightness; 
ethereality. — 4.  Sprightliness  of  motion  or 
manner;  gaiety:  jauntine**;  vanity;  affecta- 
tion: as,  the  aurincss  of  young  persons. 

airing  (ar'ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  air1,  r.l  1.  An 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for  drying  or 
warming. — 2.  Exercise  in  or  exposure  to  tho 
open  air;  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  air. 

All  the  vlrtnoa  aeuoiod  to  hare  com*  oat  for  an  airing 
in  one  chariot.  Mullry,  Hutch  Itcpuhlic,  III.  !M. 

airing-stage  (Sr'ing-staj),  n.  A  stage  or  plat- 
form upon  which  materials  are  placed  to  be 
aired  or  dried:  as,  the  airing-stage  upon  which 
powder  is  dried. 

air-injector  (Sr'in.jek'tor),  a.  A  simple  blow- 
ing  device,  used  with  a  dental  drill  or  employed 
for  removing  dust  from  the  path  of  u  fine  saw. 

airisadt,  airisardt,  n.   Same  as  arisad. 

airisht  (ar'ish),  a.  [ME.  ayrisshe,  ayerissh, 
etc. ;  <  airl  +  -i»J.M  1.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  air;  atrial. 

And  beheld  Uw^wrlwAe  bertea  ^       ^  ^ 

S.  Cool;  fresh. 
The  moruioges  are  airith.  Rett,  Farming,  p.  IS.  (A*.  E.  D.) 
air-jacket  (Sr'iak'ct),  a.    A  jacket  inflated  with 
air,  or  to  which  bladders  filled  with  air  are  fas- 
tened, to  render  the  wearer  buoyant  in  water, 
airless  (ir'les),  a.    [<  air1  +  -!«•«.]    1.  Not 
open  to  a  free  current  of  air;  wanting  fresh  air 
or  communication  with  open  air.— 2.  Without 
air;  devoid  of  atmosphere. 
Ilesolale  aa  the  Ufeleaa,  Mriaa  moon. 

Uarptr's  Mag.,  LXV.  7a. 

air-level  (ftr'lev'el),  it.    A  name  sometimes 

given  to  a  spirit-level  (which  see), 
air-line  (ar'lin),  n.  anda.  I.  n.  Alineasdirect 

as  though  drawn  or  stretched  through  the  air ; 

a  bee-line. 

II.  a.   Straight  or  direct  as  a  line  in  the  air ; 
not. deflected  laterally:  aa,  an  air-line  railroad, 
alrlingt  (ir'ling),  a.  [<  air1  +  -fin?1.]  A  thought- 
less, gay  person. 

Some  more  there  be,  alight  airiint/9,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  horaca.         B.  Jvmon,  Catillue,  L  8. 

air-lock  (aVlok),  n.  An  air-tight  chamber  in  a 
caisson  in  which  operations  are  carried  on  under 

outer  'air  and  the  mam  entrance-shaft  of  tho 
caisson,  and  by  another  door  with  the  chumbere 
filled  with  condensed  air  in  which  the  men  are  at 
work.  Iu  purpose  la  to  reirulate  the  air-pressure  so 
that  the  cluwiire  from  ordinary  air  to  condensed  air  may 
be  made  without  Injury.  When  a  workman  steps  from 
the  shaft  iutu  Uie  air-Wk  the  door  of  ingress  is  closed,  and 
condensed  air  is  admitted  until  the  pressure  U  Uie  aame 
aa  tliat  in  the  working-clumber.  The  process  ia  reversed 
wlien  learinK  the  caisnon. 

air-locomotive  (ar'l&-ko-mo'tiv),  it.  A  loco- 
motive driven  by  compressed  or  heated  air, 
usually  the  former. 

air-logged  (Sr'logd).  a.    [<  air1  +  loggeti.  after 
vater-Uygert.]    In  mach.,  impeded,  as 
by  the  intrusion  of  air.    Thus,  a  machine 


indicate  the  i|Uantitiea  passing  in  any 

aim  (5ni),  n.    Scotch  form  of  iron. 

airohydrogen  (ar'6-bi'dro-jen),  a.  [<  air1, 
after  aero-,  +  Ayrfro^en.]  Pertaining  to  a  mix- 
ture of  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen.— Airo- 
hydrogen blowpipe.  See  Uvxcpipt. 

airometer  (ar-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  airl,  after  a«ro-, 
+  Or.  tiirpn;  measure.  Cf.  a<roiti«r<-r.]  1.  An 
air-holder  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the 
gasometer,  whence  the  name.  See  gasometer. 
— 8.  Same  as  air-mrtrr. 

The  oiromefer,  the  Inrentlon  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  the  In- 
spector, by  nieani  of  a  delicately  <-on  it  rutted  windmUl. 
ahowa  the  rate  ot  the  curreut  of  air  In  tht-  |K.«ait,.g  of  the 
colliery.  Urt,  Diet,  IV.  S90. 

air-pasaage  (ar'pas'aj),  n.  1.  In  anal.,  ono  of 
the  passages  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
lungs,  as  the  nasal  passages,  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  or  their  minute 
ramifications. —  2.  In  oof.,  a  large  intercellular 
space  in  tho  stems  and  leaves  of  aquat  ic  plants, 
and  in  the  stems  of  ondogens. 

air-pipe  (ar'pip),  n.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul 
air  out  of  or  conduct  fresn  air  into  close  places. 
SpcuMcidly  <a)  A  pipe  lued  to  draw  fool  air  from  a 
afilp'a  hold  by  means  of  a  conununicatloo  with  the  furnace 
and  of  Uie  rarefaction  of  the  uir  by  tho  Are.  (M  In  Min- 
ing, a  pipe  thronicb  width  air  paaaea,  either  for  ventlla- 
Uod  or  tor  uae  in  an  air-ensine.  (r)  A  tioall  copper  Hpe 
leadlmc  from  Uie  top  of  Uie  bot  well  of  a  marine  engine 
thruUKh  Uie  aide  of  the  veaael,  for  the  dischanre  of  the 
air  and  uiicondenaed  rapor  rcmored  from  the  vondeiiter 
by  the  air-pump. 

air-pit  (Sr'plt),  ».  A  pit  or  shaft  in  a  coal- 
mine, used  for  ventilation.  Also  called  air- 
air-plant  (ar'plant),  n.  A  plant  unconnected 
with  the  ground  and  apparently  living  on  air: 
applied  to  epiphytes,  but  usually  not  to  para- 
sites. Manv  epiphytic  orchids  in  cultivation 
«ro  popidarly  so  named. 

air-poiM  (ar'poiiO.  n.  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  weight  of  the  air. 
air-port  (ar'port),  n.  In  shipbuilding :  (a)  A 
small  aperture  cut  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  to 
admit  light  and  air.  one  l«  generally  placed  in  each 
•talc  room,  and  Uhtc  are  M'Yeralon  each  aide  along  Uie 
berth-deck.  They  ai*  usually  fitted  ao  aa  to  cioae  with  a 
pane  of  thicJt  glaat,  aet  in  a  braaa  frame,  turning  on  a 
hinge,  and  secured  when  closed  by  a  heary  thunib-scrcw. 
(6)  A  large  scuttle  placed  in  a  ship's  bows  for 
tho  admission  of  air.  Also  called  air-seultlr. 
air-proof  (ar'prof),  a.  Impervious  to  air. 
air-pump  (ar  pump),  n.  An  apparatus  for  the 
exhaustion,  compression,  or  transmission  of 
air.  Alr-pumjia  are  used  for  many  purposes  and  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  forma,  which  differ  according  to  the 
uaes  that  tbey  aerre.  In  the  more  common  forms  Uie 
air  U  cihatisted  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  piston,  as  In 
Ritchie's  air-pump  (see  cut >,  or  by  centrifugal  action.  Ro- 
taUng  lmckela  dipping  Into 
water,  uhlch  forms  a  seal, 
are  iiaed  for  some  special 
punnaea;  aa  it  also,  for 
slight  changes  of  pressure, 
a  form  conaisUng  of  a  veaael 
closed  at  Uie  top  and  aide! 
but  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
dipping  to  a  certain  extent 
Into  water  or  other  fluid, 
which  forma  a  leal  and 
prevents  Uie  escape  of  the 
air.  For  Uie  .ipreugel  alr- 
pump,  w*e  mercury  air- 
ptimn,undtrmercury.  The 
air-pump  of  a  condensing 
steam-engine  Is  used  b. 
inalnuln  a  vacunm  mlth- 
Iri  Uie  condenaer  by  with- 
drawing  from  it  air  and 
Uiiooudcuscd  vapor.  See 
flir-Cotn/^rvMur,  /wjMrilfor, 
tketor,  yump,  *tetlm-jtt. 
Air  and  circulating 
pumps,  In  a  oondcnfing 
steam-engine,  n  combined 
apparatus  used  as  an  air. 
pump  and  aiao  to  circu- 
late the  condensing  water.  —  Air-pump  bucket,  an 
open  piston  with  eslves  on  Uin  upper  surfaee  open- 
ing upward  so  a*  m  admit  sir  aixl  water  during  the 
down-stroke,  and  lilt  theai  with  the  up-»tioke,  of  tho 
pump. 

" "  ),  s. 


the  air-pas- 
Also  ca\led 


li.  alr  kIIMii  the  globe  eierta  a  preamrv  ujH.ti  the  llo,«ld, 
auaing  It  to  rue  in  one  leg  of  the  tube  to  a  height  pronor. 

Uoned  to  the  expansion,  and  Uierefure  to  the  heal  which 

causes  1L    See  wromi-fer. 

air-receptacle  (Sr're-sep'ta-kl).  n.  In  orvitk., 
a  large  air-cell ;  an  air-space,  air-sac,  or  pnau- 
matocyst. 

Continuous  air-rtrtytatiM  throughoat  Uh  tiody.  Own 

air-regulator  (ir'reg'O-ln-tor),  «.  Any  appa- 
ratus designed  to  govern  tho  admission  or  now 
of  air,  as  a  damper  or  register. 

air-reservoir  (ar'rez'er-vwor),  n.  See  air- 
holder  and  air-rcsscl. 

air-aac{a>'sak),  n.  1.  InoTsifA.,  a  large  air-cell; 
an  aiMpnee,  an  air-recejitacle,  or  a  pneumato- 
celes'of  air  lodged  in  the  hollow  1 
cavities  of  the  bod v  of  birds,  and  communicating 
with  the  lungs. — 2.  j>L  The  elongated  cavities 
forming  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  i  " 
sages  in  the  lungs  of  i 
infundibula. 

aif-BCUttle  (ar'skut'l),  it.  Same  as  air-port,  (b). 
air-setting  (ar'sefing),  a.    Setting  or  harden- 
ing on  exposure  to  air,  as  common  mortar, 
air-shaft  (ar'shaft),  n.    1 .  Same  as  atr-pif.— 2. 
Any  ventilating  shaft, 
air-slaked  (ar'sl&kt),  a.    Hydrated  and  disin- 
tegrated by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air :  as, 
'— '  lime. 

(ar'sol'ftr),  n.  A  compartment,  pas- 
sageway, or  brattice  carried  beneath  the  floor 
of  a  heading  or  an  excavation  in  a  < 
for  ventilation.  See  sotlar. 
air-space  (ir'spas),  a.  1.  In  ornith.,  an  air- 
cell  of  large  size  ;  an  air-receptacle  or  a  pneu- 
matocyst  (whichsce). —  2.  In  med.  and  tanitary 
science,  the  clear  cubic  contents  of  a  room,  as 
the  ward  of  a  hospital,  with  reference  to  the 
respirable  air  contained  in  it :  as,  air-space  per 
man,  so  many  cubic  feet.— 3.  In  firearms,  a 
vacant  space  between  tho  powder-charge  and 
the  projeetile. 
air-spring  (Sr'spring),  n.  Any  device  designed 
to  resist  a  sudden  pressure,  as  the  recoil  of  a 
gun,  tho  momentum  of  a  railroad-car,  or  the 
thrust  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  machine,  by 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  compressed  air.  The 
common  form  ia  that  of  a  cylinder  containing  air  which  Is 
coinpreaaed  by  a  piston  or  plmigcr.  Same  as  ymettmane 
wprintr.    Also  called  nir-cuan»m  or  air-tmftr. 

air-stack  (ar'stak), ».  A  chimney  used  for  ven- 
tilating a  coal-mine.  [Pennsylvania.! 

air-stove  (ir'stov),  n.  A  stove  provided  with 
flues  about  the  fire-box  and  chamber,  the  air 
in  which  when  heated  ascends  through  pipes 
to  the  apartments  to  be  supplied  with  warmth. 
See  air-furnace  and  heater. 

air-strake  (ar'stnak),  s.  In  ship-building,  an 
opening  left  for  ventilating  purposes  lietween 
two  planks  of  the  inside  ceiling  of  a  ship. 

airt  (art),  n.  [Also  spelled  oirtA,  art,  arth;  < 
(iael.  dirrf,  drrf  =  Ir.  ard,  a  height,  top,  point, 
a  promontory.  »  point  of  the  compass,  esp.  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points,  a  quarter  of  the 
heaven*.]  Point  of  the  compass;  direction. 
[Scotch.] 

Of  a'  the  ai'rfs  Ute  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  lo'e  the  weal.  ihirru,  Song. 

airt  (art),  r.  t.  [Also  spelled  arf.  ert;  <  airt,  n.] 
To  direct  or  point  out  tie  way :  as,  can  you  airf 
mo  to  the  school-house  t  [Scotch.] 

air-thermometar  (ir' ther-mom  'e-ter),  a.  A 
thermometer  in  which  air  is  used  iustead  of 
mercury.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  delicate 
and  accurate,  and  can  be  employed  at  any  temperature ; 
but  It  Is  duDcull  to  uae,  and  hence  la  employed  ouly  In 
physical  experiments.  It  U  useful  as  a  standard  wlUi » tilth 
Uie  Indications  of  ordinary'  thermometers  may  be  com- 
pared.   Leslie's  differential  Uiermometer  is  a  kind  of  alr- 

tllcniHHneler.    See  f  Aennor/lefer. 

air-thread  (ar'thred),  ».  A  spider's  thread  float- 
ing in  the  air.    Also  called  air-gossamer. 

air-tight  (ar'tit),  a.    So  tight  or  close  as  to  be 

impermeable  to  uir:  aa,  an  air-tight  vessel  Alr- 

tigh  t  above,  a  kind  of  sheet-iron  stove  in  which  wood  U  iued 
itsiuel :  so  named  lx-cause,  although  not  literati}  air  tight, 
it  is  practically  so  in  com|nrison  with  an  open  fireplace. 

air-trap  (ar'trap),  ».  1.  A  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  access,  as  to  a  room,  of  the  effluvia 
arising  from  drains  and  sinks.— 2.  A  reservoir 
and  escape-valve  placed  at  the  joints  or  higher 
points  of  a  water-main  or  pipe-line  to  allow  the 
escape  of  tti  r  wh  ich  may  accumulate  in  the  pipes. 

air-tnxnk  (^r'truiigk),  a.  A  large  conduit  for 
supplying  pure  air  to,  or  for  removing  foul  or 
heated  air  from,  theaters,  etc. 
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air-tube 

lir-tube  fir'tub),  m.  1.  In  ioSl.  a  cune  (riven 
to  certain  horny  passages  for  air  in  the  abdo- 
men of  some  aq  uatio  insects. — 2.  >*«<<.,  a  small 
iron  tube  filled  with  water  and  hung  in  a  coal- 
box  in  the  coal-bunkers  of  a  steamship  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the 
eoaL  The  temperature  at  the  water  U  taken  by  mean* 
c<  t  thermometer.  Ikuaki  precaution  against  the 
•poatanaoae  combustion  of  the  coat. 
3.  The  tube  of  an  atmosphere  railway,  as  the 
atic  tube  (which  see,  under  tube). 

(ir' turn 'bier),  n.    That  which 
_'t  the  air ;  specifically,  a  kind  of 
pigeon. 

51/  Brent,  however,  had  aa  AirTumbitr  .  .  .  which 
lisj  JO  both  wing*  et*'»?n  prhtjiifle*. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Aulmala  and  Plants,  p.  107. 
air-wslva)  (ar'valv),  n.  In  general,  a  valve  de- 
signed to  control  the  flow  of  air.  Specifically 
— 1.  A  valve  placed  upon  a  steam-boiler  to  ad- 
mit air,  and  thus  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam  within 
when  the  boiler  is  cooling  off,  and  the  conse- 
quent tendency  to  collapse. — 2.  A  valve  placed 
at  bends  and  summits  of  water-pipes,  etc.,  for 
the  outflow  of  air,  as  when  the  pipes  are  being 
filled,  and  for  the  1  tigress  of  air  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum  when  the  water  is  drawn 
out- 

lir  vesicle  (aVvea'i-kl),  a.  1.  In  en  torn.,  a 
dilatation  of  the  trachea  of  certain  insects, 
which  enables  them  to  change  their  specific 
parity  by  filling  the  trachea  with  or  emptying 
It  of  air. — 2.  In  icktk.,  a  vesicle  containing  air, 
connected  with  tho  swim-bladder  and  also  with 
the  ear-parts. 

sir-vsaael  (Sr'ves'el),  a.  1.  An  air-chamber  or 
air-holder,  especially  one  which  serves  as  a  res- 
ervoir of  air  in  certain  machines,  as  in  carbu- 
reters.— 2.  The  air-chamber  of  certain  pumps. 
In  the  feed-pnmpi  "!  a »t«ni -boiler  an  alr-iosee!  la  aaed 
which  aervesboth  to  eqoaiUM  the  K»w  of  the  water  and  lo 
collect  from  It  Die  free  air  which  t*  an  active  agent  In  the 
esrroelan  of  boiler*.  In  pumplim-onulivo!  worths' annlust 
eonatdcnMe  heads  and  Into  lone  natng  limine.  Mich  air. 
naerb  are  made  of  great  auw  to  insure  steady  Bow. 
S.  In  cMaf.  and  tool.,  a  cavity  of  the  body  re- 
ceiving, containing,  or  conveying  atmospheric 
air;  an  air-tube,  air-cell,  or  air-chamber;  espe- 
cially, a  respiratory  passage,  as  the  windpipe  of 
a  vertebrate  or  the  trachea  of  an  insect. 

Also  called  air-retcrtoir. 
airwurd,  airwards  (fir'wur>l.  -wardz),  dr.  [< 
atrl  +  -arord,  -varoi.]  Up  into  the  air;  up- 
ward: as,  "soar  airwards  again,"  Thackeray, 
Shabby-Qenteel  Story,  iv. 
air-waahiiigs  fSr'wosh'ingi),  n.  pi  Any  fluid 
in  which  air  has  been  washed,  or  the  residue  left 
after  the  evaporation  of  such  fluid.  The  process  of 
aaahlng  constat*  either  III  caoaing  air  to  bubble  ilowly 
tkrougn  the  luf  d,  or  In  agitating  a  connncd  volume  of  air 
with  the  Said.  Tnealr  Inelthercaseglvesopto  thcfluid  tho 
dan,  •pore*,  and  other  foreign  substances  suspended  in  It. 

I  case*,  the  oir-muAimw  which  were  under  ex- 
tave  a distinct,  clear,  green  coloration  In  place 
yollowtab-hrow 


light  »  oiiallty,  (hat  (t  l« 

Shitl.,  Hamlet,  11.  *, 
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I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
hut  a  ehaib-'w  b  ahadow. 

0.  Visionary;  speculative:  as,  a  try  notions ;  an 
airy  metaphysician. — 6.  Graceful ;  delicate. 

L"»n  the  alight  hare-bell  raiaed  Ita  head, 
Elastic  from  brr  airy  tread. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L,  L  la. 

Here  delicate  mow-stara,  oat  of  the  cloud. 
Come  Hosting  downward  In  airy  ploy. 

Aryan*,  Know -Shower. 

7.  Light  in  manner  or  movement;  sprightly; 
gay;  lively. 

It  aaddooi  the  heart  to  aea  a  man,  from  whom  nature 
ha*  withheld  all  perception  of  the  tonea  and  attitude*  of 
humour,  labouring  with  all  hii  might  to  be  airy  and  play, 
f  uL  Qifvrd,  Fords  Iiaya,  lnt ,  p.  sir. 

•olid  material  of  hi*  race,  but 
■  he  not  Infused  It? 
LowtU,  Study  Windows,  p.  VS. 

8.  Jaunty;  full  of  airs;  affectedly  lofty;  preten- 
tious.— 9.  In  painting,  showing  that  proper  re- 
cession of  all  parts  which  expresses  distance 
and  atmosphere.  =  gyn.  Airy,  Atrial,  aeriform.  Airy 
1*  more  open  to  flirurali  ve  meanings  than  atrial.  The  latter 
la  the  more  exact  word  In  other  re«pt*cta ;  It  applies  to  the 
air  aa  atmoaphere:  aa,  aerial  navigation.  A  in/  apfillea 
rather  to  air  In  moUon,  and  to  that  which  has  the  u.uatt> 
Uea,  literal  or  Imagined,  of  air. 


But  a  fair  nymph  that  we 


Echo's  no  more  au  empty  airy  sound : 

""  tl  weeps  her  lover  drownM. 
VryJrn,  Art  of  Poetry.  UL  60S. 
We  have  already  discovered  the  art  of  cuaaUng  along 
the  aerial  shore*  of  our  planet,  by  mean*  of  balloon*. 

Irrinp,  Knickerbocker,  p.  77. 

airy3!  (ar'i),  n.  An  old  and  better  spelling  of 
aery*. 

airy*  (ar'i),  n.  A  provincial  form  of  area. 
aisle  (il),  n.  [<  ME.  ele,  kele,  eille,  eyle,  We,  yUe, 
lie,  yle,  whence  in  early  mod.  E.  isle,  and  even 
ylana  (see  ile2,  isle*),  by  confusion  with  ME.  ile, 
yle,  later  corruptly  isle  (see  iffi,  itU1),  <  OF.  ele, 
eele,  ale,  later  aeile,  aile  (whence  the  mod.  E. 
spelling  aile,  recently  spelled  with  »,  aisle,  after 
We'.  iiZf1,  as  above),  aisle,  wing  of  a  church,  < 
L.  dla,  a  wing,  wing  of  a  building,  upper  end 
of  the  arm,  a  eoutr.  of  "axwla,  'axla,  dim.  (dou- 
ble dim.  axilla:  see  axil)  of  axis;  see  ala,  axit, 
axle.  The  *  in  aisle,  isle2  is  thus  unoriginal ;  the 
pronunciation  has  remained  true  to  the  proper 
historical  spelling  ile.]  Properly,  a  lateral  sub- 
division of  a  church,  parallel  to  the  nave, 
choir,  or  transept,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
piers  or  columns,  and  often  surmounted  by  a 
gallery.  The  term  U  alao  improperly  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral or  main  division:  aa,  a  f 
and  two 


ajutage 

earlier  *eyef.  <  AS.  *iget,  a  prob.  var.  of  tmt 
(found  once  in  tho  AS.  Charters),  an  ait,  another 
form  of  the  reg.  (W.  Saxon)  igotk,  also  spelled 
igeoth,  iggoth,  iggath  ("Sgatk  not  found),  an 
island,  with  suffix  -ofA,  -atk,  here  appax.  dim., 
<  iff,  var.  ig,  an  island,  found  in  mod.  E.  only 
as  the  first  element  of  i-lana\  now  spelled  im- 
prop.  isfoarf,  and  as  the  final  element  (-ey,  -ea, 
-u)  in  certain  place-names:  see  itland and  cy». J 
A  small  island  in  a  river  or  lake. 

yog  up  the  river,  where  II  Dowt  among  green  ailt  and 
eueudnwa.  IHaimt. 

aitch  (ach),  n.  A  modem  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  letter  B :  formerly  written  ache.    See  H. 

aitchbone  (ach'bon),  n.  [Written  andpron  va- 
riously, aitcJi-,  H-,  ack-,  each-,  edge-,  a»h-,  uche-, 
tee-,  tie-,  ice-bone,  etc.,  and  even  turned  into 
AauncA-,  hook-,  ridge-bone,  etc.,  all  being  cor- 
ruptions or  erroneous  explanations  of  the 
misunderstood  or  not-understood  original  ME. 
uache-btme,  <  itocAe  (<  OF.  naehe,  nage,  the  but- 
tock, <  ML.  'uattea,  <  L.  natie,  buttoek)  +  bonei. 
The  initial »  was  early  lost,  as  in  adder  I ;  hence 
tho  form  ack-,  hack-bone,  etc.  ]  The  bone  of  the 
buttock  or  rump  in  cattle ;  the  cut  of  beef  which 
includes  this  bone. 

terve  up  the  fleah  ther  up  to  the  ftocA-oone. 

iWc/St.  ^l*o«(li»6). 

aitchpieca  ( ich  'pes ), ».  [<  aitc*,  the  name  of  the 
letter  H,  +  piece.]  A  part  of  a  plunger  or  force- 
pump  by  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
htttii<l-pipe  through  tho  door-piece.  AleoH-pkoe. 

aith  (&th),  n.   Scotch  form  of  oath. 

aitiology  (a-ti-ol'o-ii),  n.  Another  spelling, 
nearer  the  Greek,  of  artiology. 


aits  ( ats),  a,    Scotch  form  of  < 
aiver  (4  v*r),  a.  Scotch  form  of  aver*,  a  work- 


<  Or.  oif  (oiy-),  a  water- 
goose  kind;  prop,  a  gout,] 


appUed  to  the 
'  church,  that 
I]  alao  lo 


i!  lh«  ■•t^rai-K rt«tic 

daced  ty  amnion  la. 


mura  precipitate  pro- 
net.  III.  4«a 


airway  iir'wa),  n.  Any  passago  in 
used  for  purposes  of  ventilation;  ai 


a  mine 


[la  Kncland.  to  Oil  up.  obstruct,  or  i 
ltdoualy  la  a  felony.  I 
air -wood  i  ir'wud),  n.  Wood  dried  or  seasoned 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  artificially. 

too^jry!  ytmxn  "wlrtS^Jim^^M'i^t'.  !u. 
airy1  (ar'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  airte,  oyry,  aieru, 
oyevy  (sometimes,  and  still  poet.,  aery,  after  L. 
aerius:  see  aery1),  <  ME.  ayery;  i  air"  (in  sense 
8,  <  <irr»,  ult.  =  flrri)  +  -y».]  1.  Consisting  of 
or  having  the  character  of  air;  immaterial; 


horse. 

Aix  (aks),  n.  pfl 
bird,  appar.  of  tho 

A  genus  of  fresh-water  ducks,  of  the  family 
Anatidas  and  subfamily  Anatina,  noted  for  the 
elegance  of  their  plumage,  it  includes  the  cele- 


Alx  beds.   Seo  bed. 
aizle  (a'zl  or  6'zl),  «.   Scotch  form  of  i 
ajaia,  ajaja,  n.   See  aiaia. 
ajar1  (n-jar  ),  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a.    [<  o* 
+/ar*,'dlscord!]   Out  of  harmony;  jarring. 


Snrik  AUe  <if  Haiaa 


airy  part*  of  bod  lea. 
they  aklm  the  heath, 
lapwinga  feel  the  leaden  death. 

Pvpe,  VTIndaor  Koreat,  L  ML 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  air;  being  in 
the  air:  aerial. 

Her  eye  in  boa  Ten 
Weald  through  the  airy  region  atraun  *>  bright 

SAar.,R.aodJ.,U.S. 
diry  naTlea  grappling  In  the  central  blue, 

rennjnwn,  Iockaley  HalL 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air;  breezy :  as, 
an  srVy  situation. 

And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
filing  ahearea  In  uplands  airy. 

Tmnftmm,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

4.  Light  as  air ;  intangible ;  unsubstantial ; 
unrpty ;  unreal ;  flimsy :  as,  airy  ghosts. 

The  poet  t  pen  .  .  .  give*  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  rame 

■  ,  M.  S.  D.,  v.  l. 


Ignato  the  alleya  or  diviirinna  nf  other  atnu-turea,  inch 
aa  mosque*,  Egyptian  temple*,  theater*,  public  hall*,  etc. 
A*  popularly  applied  to  churrhea  In  which  the  nave  anil 
aialea  proper  are  filled  with  pewa,  and  In  general  to  modem 
places  of  aaaenihly,  aitU  denote*  merely  a  paaaageway  str- 
ing aoeess  to  the  aeata :  aa,  the  center  aiale  and  aide  atatee, 
Sotnetlnie*  written  itU.   See  figure  showing  ground-plan 
of  a  catltedrul,  under  oathtdrat. 
aisle  (4-li'),  a.    [F.  oi*W,  aili,  pp.  of  aieler, 
ailer,  give  wings  to,  <  aisle,  aile,  a  wing:  see 
aisle.}   In  her.,  winged  or  ba^ng  wings. 
aiBled(ild).  o.   Furnished  with  uinles, 
aisleleBS  ftl'les),  a.    [<  aisle  +  -less.]  Without 
aisles. 


The  ao-ralled  f*hrt*tlan  baailica  may  hare  lieen  a 
oblong  aMfUtt  n«m  rtlirlded  by  a  croas  arch. 

Mintmrpk  iter.,  CLXIII.  I*. 


aislet  (i'let),  n.    Misspelling  of  islet. 
aislette,  «.   See  ailetu. 

ait  (at),  ri.  [Little  used  in  literature;  also 
spelled  aij/Af,  eyef,  eyot,  eyght.  <  ME.  eyt,  itlt 
(also  in  comp.  eitlond  and  witlond,  an  island), 


ajar3  (a-i&r'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  o.  [<ME. 
on  ehaf,  ajar,  bt.  on  tho  turn ;  rare  as  applied 
to  a  door,  but  common  in  other  senses:  on, 
prep.,  on ;  char,  cherre,  etc.,  a  turn,  time,  piece 
of  work,  etc. :  see  n*  and  jor*  =  c*or».  The 
change  of  ME.  eh  to  E.  j  is  very  rare ;  it 
also  in  jowl  and  jav,  q.  v.]  On  the  tu 
ther  quite  open  nor  shut ;  partly  opened: 
of  a  door. 

Leave  the  door  ajar 
When  he  goea  wlatful  by  at  dlnoer-Ume, 

Bmrntny,  King  and  Book,  1. 19. 

ajava  (aj'a-vj|),  n.   Same  as  qjowan. 

ajee,  agee"(a-je'),  ;>r<7».  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  «» 
+  jee  or  gee :  see  Jee,  gee.  ]  Awry ;  off  the  right 
line;  obliquely;  wrong.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] 

nu  brain  waa  a  wee  ajn,  but  be  waa  a  braw  preacher  for 
a'  that.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  axlv. 

ajouaa,  n.   See  ajoican. 

ajoupa  (a-jo'ptt),  n.  [F.  spelling  of  native 
name.]  A  hut  'or  wigwam,  built  on  piles  and 
covered  with  branches,  leaves,  or  rushes. 

a  jour  (a  xhor).  [F.:  d,  to,  with;  tour,  day: 
eve  journal]  In  decorative  art,  pierced  through ; 
showing  daylight  through.  Said  of  carting  where 
the  wort  I*  carried  through  the  aolid  maw,  leaving  open 
•pace*,  and  alao  of  embroidery,  metal-work,  or  any  other 
fabric ;  aald  alao  of  trantlnoont  deatgna,  aa  In  enamel 
or  Intaglio,  when  meant  to  be  aeen  by  tranauiln»il  rather 
than  reflected  light.   Alao  called  u  piomo.   See  open  mire. 

ajovnw  (a-iho-ra'),  a.  [F.,  as  if  pp.  of  *ajotirer, 
lot  daylight  through,  <  it  jour :  see  above]  In 
Act.,  Haiti  of  any  ordinary  or  bearing  of  which  the 
middle  part  is  taken  away,  leaving  only  an  outer 
rim,  through  or  within  which  the  field  is  seen. 

ajowan,  ajouan  (aj'6-an).  n.  [E,  Ind.]  The 
fruit  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  .Ira mi 
Couticum,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India. 
It  U  much  uaed  a*  a  eondlmeut  ami  aa  a  carminative. 
The  oil  ettractcd  from  It  contain*  thymol  or  thymic  acid. 
Alao  called  ojaoa  orjarane*  aeedr. 

ajustt,  v.  t.   An  old  spelling  of  adjust. 

ajutago  ( !ij'&-(ftj),  n.  f<  f.  i\joutage,  something 
added,  <  cvoutrr.  add.  join :  see  adjust.]  Prop 
erly,  a  short  tube,  or  nozle,  inserted  into  the  wall 
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ajntage 

of  a  vessel  or  into  the  end  of  a  pipe,  no  duped 
an  to  offer  the  leant  frictional  resistance  to  the 
outflow  of  a  liquid.  The  cniasvaectliMi  nf  aa  ajutage  U 
generally  circular;  longitudinally,  the  most  advantageous, 
auction  approaches  that  of  two  frustums  nf  mm  with  thHr 
•mailer  buses  In  contact.  The  wont  la  alio  used  tor  th« 
*pont  or  noxlc  of  a  funnel  or  nf  a  fountain,  noinetiniea 
spelled  adjulnyt- 

akamaton  (a-ka-mats'),  n.  [<  Jap.  aka,  red,  + 
mtttxA,  pine.]  Japanese  red  pine;  the  J'inus 
tlcnuijtora. 

akazga  (a-kaz'grl),  it.  [Native  name.]  A  kind 
of  poison  used  as  an  ordeal  in  Africa.  Also 
railed  Imudou  (see  rtrndou)  and  qutii. 

akazgia  (a-kas'ji-l).  ».   [XL.,  < 
alkaloid  obtained  from  akazga, 
strychnine  in  its  physiological  action. 

akboer  (ak'ber),  n.  [Hind.]  A  red  powder 
thrown  on  the  clothes  and  person  at  Hindu  fes- 
tivals. 

ake,  n.  and  c.    Heo.  ache*. 

Akebia(a-ke't.ui,  ».  [NL..<  Jap.  «*>/*.]  A 
genus  of  woody  climbing  plants,  natural  order 
Brrberidaecte,  of  China  and  Japan.  .1 .  ./h.hmh  ha> 
been  Introduced  Intocultivutlon.aud  l»»  harnli«mic,  hardy 
vine,  with  ilark-vrvcn  diulutc  leaves  and  small  purplish 

Sower*- 

akM(a-ko'),  n.  The  fu/iania  I '  flUi/hia)  sapida, 
natural  order  Sajrimlacea;,  a  native  of  Guinea, 
whence  it  was  car- 
ried by  Captain 
Bligh  to  Jamaica  in 
1  TIKI,  and  thenredia- 
acmiuated  over  the 
West  Indies  and 
South  America.  It 
la  a  small  tree,  with  ash- 
like leave*  and  a  fleshy 
fnilt  ontitalnlnn  wvc-ra) 
bedded  in  »  whli 
becomes  soiuuwt 
teemed. 

akehomt,  ».    A  corrupt  spelling  of  acorn. 

akelet,  r.  t.  [<ME.  akclen  (also  ucAWt-w,,  <  AS. 
dcHan,  <  a-  +  celaii,  >  E.  ivcP.  make  cool:  see 
kerP  and  acold.]  To  make  cold ;  cool.  Vtmrt 
of  hice. 

akembo,  akembow  (u-koui'bo),  prep.  pkr.  as 

mlr.     See  akimbo, 

.  akenium,  «.    Same  as  ocAeniuiit,  1. 
r't  (a'ker),  w.  The  old  and  regular  spelling 
of  acre. 

aker-'l,  a.    Older  form  of  acker*. 
Akera  (ak'c-ra),  a.    Same  as  Accra.  1. 
akornt,  11.     The  historically  correct  bnt  long 

obsolete  spelling  of  acorn. 
akerspiret,  r.  and  ».    An  old  spelling  of  acro- 
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The  honst  .  .  .  art  htt  hood  in  lunrbom.  .  .  . 
Woiilat  throw,  aaiit  he  to  Beryn,  for  to  akomc  me  ? 

Huff  iiffttryn  (eel.  FarniraUX  18*7. 
A  book  through  which  fully  and  Urnurancc.  Ihuae  brelli- 
ren  ao  lanie  and  Impotent,  du  ridiculously  look  very  bis 
and  very  dull,  atrul  and  hobble,  cheek  by  Jowl,  with  then- 
arm*  on  eiiwfei,  briny  led  aiMl  supported,  and  bully-backed 
by  that  blind  Hactor,  Impudence. 

i?enNi«,  l'lMsr  s  Ess.  on  Criticism,  p.  Ik). 
That  atrata  In  thla  faahion  with  hia  Amu  a  Umbo,  like 
a  City  Magistrate.  tiryden,  Amphitryon,  ii. 

sbo  would  dap  her  arms  a  kim>*i. 

Sterlt,  Spectator,  >*i>.  1*7. 

akin  (a-kin')r  prep. pkr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  a*  + 
l:inl;  earlier  of  kin,  which  is  still  in  use:  see 
kink,  a.    Sometimes  abbr.  kin:  see  J-inl,  «.] 

Of  kin.  specifically— (a)  Hi-luted  liybimat:  hence,  In- 
timately alllrd,  na  l<y  affinity,  union,  or  structure:  a*,  the 
two  fainiliea  an-  near  arm  ,  the  Initial. 1  la  akin  to  tl)u  ox. 

Akin  to  thine  in  thla  declining  frame. 

Add  thl*  poor  bewnr  claims  an  t  ncl 

Wert  thou  uton  lo  me  in  so 


alabaster 

a  1»  (a  la).  [F. :  a,  <  L.  ad,  to ;  fa,  fern,  of  def. 
art.  le,  <  L.  iMc,  fern.  iUa.)  To  the;  in  the; 
hence,  according  to;  in  the  (fashion  of);  after 
the  (manner  of):  as,  a  la  franeoite,  after  tbe  man- 
ner of  the  French ;  <i  la  mode,  in  the  fashion, 
ala  (a'lft),  n.:  pi.  al<v  (*'1«).  [L..  a  wing:  see 
aule  and  an'/.]  1.  In  but. :  (a)  One  of  the  two 
aide  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  blossom,  or  tbe 
membranous'  expansion  of  an  organ,  as  of  a 
fruit,  seed,  stein,  etc.  See  cut  under  oanarr. 
(f>)  In  mosses,  one  of  the  basal  lubes  or  auricles 
of  the  leaves,  (r)  An  axilla  or  axil.  [Hare 
in  this  sense.] — 2.  In  anat.,  zool.,  etc.:  (a)  A 
wing.  (A)  Any  part  of  a  wing-like  or  flap-like 
character:  as,  o/<i  «ttr»«,  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  external  ear.  (0)  The  armpit.— 3. 
pi.  Specifically,  in  Cirripcilia,  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  shell,  as  distinguisued  from  the  paritUn, 
when,  they  are  overlapped  bv  others ;  when 
they  overlap  they  are  termed  rddii. — 4.  In  one. 


law  jet-black  aeeila  partly  em- 
ay  aril.   Tula  aril  when  oioked 
cnatard,  and  in  highly  ea- 


Ear-staff t,  ».  See  acre-ttaff. 
akey  (ak'a),  ;i.  [Nativo  term.]  The  monetary 
stanilard  of  the  (fold  Coast  of  Africa,  equal  to 
20  grains  of  gold-dust,  or  about  80  cents, 
akimbo,  aklmbow  (a  -kim'  bo),  prep.  pkr.  as 
otic,  or  a.  [Recently  also  written  akembo, 
akemboir,  earlier  a-kimbo,  a4irmbo,  a  kimhotr,  a 
kembo,  on  kimbo,  oh  kinibov,  and  by  apheresis 
kimbo,  kiHtttoic,  kcmlxi  (used  attrib.  as  an  adj. 
and  also  as  a  verb :  see  kimlxt,  kimboic).  also 
with  perverted  termination,  nsh'mM/,  a-i««i- 
boll,  on  kemboll,  a  krnMd,  a  krnlml,  early  mod. 
E.  a  kcnlxxc,  on  kenhitxc,  <  ME,  (once)  in  ioir- 
6oirr,  i.  e.,  'in  keen  bow,*  in  a  sharp  bend,  at 
an  acute  angle,  presenting  a  sharp  elbow :  in 
or  on,  K.  a^\  ke-nc,  E.  JUt/i1,  Nhar]t-poititeiI, 
p-edged  lin  couuuou  uw  in  AH5.  as  ap- 
I  to  the  point  of  a  spear,  pike,  dagger,  goad, 
,  hiMjk,  anchor,  etc.,  or  the  edge  of  a  knife. 
eworM,  ax,  etc.);  botrt;  E.  bon*.  a  liend :  sec 
a8,  keen1,  hoic".  and  cf.  ethnic  :  for  the  jihonetic 
changes,  cf.  alembic,  limbeck,  and  kerb/on,  kilpm, 
kilMin.  In  its  earliest  use,  anil  often  later,  the 
term  connotes  a  bold  or  defiant  attitude,  in- 
volving, perhaps,  an  allusion  to  keen  in  its  other 
common  ME.  sense  of  'bold.'  Previous  ex- 
planations, all  certainly  erroneous,  have  l>een : 
(1)  It.  a*eh<mbn,  amjhimho,  or  rather  r<  xchrmlm, 
a  »<ikembo,  across,  awry,  obliquely  (Skinner, 
Wedgwood);  (  J)  <  11  camlmk,  in  the  manner  of 
a  crooked  stick  (ME.  aiml-ok,  Sc.  eummock.  a 
crooked  stick,  a  shiuny-cluli :  seo  camm-jck-); 
(3)  a  mm  boir,  in  a  eri*oke<l  bow :  a  phrase  in- 
vented for  the  purpose,  like  the  once-occurring 
ti-tfttmbo  for  akrmtm,  simulating  com-,  gaml*;  (4) 
Icel.  kmqbiHiinn,  crookeil,  <  kengr,  a  crook,  sta- 
ple, betel,  bight,  +  Iniginn,  bent,  pp.  of  hjuan  = 
AS.  biijun,  E.  /««rl :  see  kink  ana  bov1. ]  Lit- 
erally, in  a  sharp  bend ;  at  an  acute  angle ; 
adjectivclv,  bent;  crooked:  said  of  the  arms 
when  the  hauils  are  on  the  hips  and  the  elbows 
arc  bent  outward  at  an  acute  angle. 


i  w.ioid  Hot  ltcar  Uiee  apeak. 

Drati.  and  Ft  .  Kninlit  of  Malta,  1.  3. 
(!•)  Allied  by  natorc ;  partakliku  of  the  aame  propertiea: 
aa.  envy  and  Jeahvuay  are  near  aJriN  ;  '•plty'a  ajbn  to  love," 
.NuutAerji.  Droonoko,  li.  1. 

Near  «lirin  aa  tbe  Judicial  and  military  actlnua  01 
arc,  they  are  natural))  at  Orel  diacharged  by  tl 

atlelny.  //.  .SV»r*r,  ITiu.  of  Sociol.,  | 

-  8yn.  Kill,  kindred,  cognate,  analric<iii«. 

akinesia  (ak-i-ne'si-a).  11.  [NL.,  <  Or.  anivtsaia, 
quiescence,  motionlessness,  <  u-  priv.  +  anisic, 
motion,  <  with1,  move.]  Paralysis  of  the  motor 
nerves;  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  niutlou. 
Also  written  acinema,  akinmi*. 

akineaiC  (ak-l-ue'sik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  characterized  by  akinesia. 

akinesia  (ak-i-ue'sis),  «.    Same  as  akinesia. 

Akkad,  ».    See  .tread. 

Aa-k-nrlinTi  a.  and  11.    See  Aeradian. 

akuiit«,  «.    See  acinic. 

aknee  (a-n«'),  prep.  j  hr.  as  adc.  [<  ME.  'i  Atic, 
it  enc,  oh  kne,  on  encotce,  <  AS.  on  enr<m- :  on.  E. 
aS;  cncoK,  E.  knee]  On  the  kneo  or  knees. 
[Kare.] 

At»-i  they  fell  Kforv  the  Prlarr. 

.SowfAey.  Madiv. 

aknowt.  aknowledget.  Older  forms  of  «a-«oir, 

ficA-noirferff/r. 

ako  (ak'o).  n.  [Hung.  oJW.]  A  liquid  measure 
used  in  Hangar},-,  equal  to  about  184.  gallons. 

akornt,  »■    An  old  spelling  of  acorn. 

al'fal),  11.  [<  Hind,  dl,  a  plant  (see  def.).]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  ilorinda.  allied  to  themaddcr. 

al-t,  a.,  adv.,  and  11.    An  old  form  of  all. 

Al.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  aluminium. 

al-1 .  An  assimilated  form  of  Latin  ad-  before  I 
(see  nri-);  also  an  erroneous  form  of  a-1,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  d-.    See  ad-. 

al-2.  [Ar.  al,  in  mod.  Ar.  commonly  cl ;  before 
a  sibilant  or  a  liquid,  tho  /  is  assimilated  (iu-, 
«.--,  ar-,  am-,  an-,  etc.),  with  the  elision  of  the 
vowel  if  another  vowel  precedes.  ]  A  prefix  in 
some  words  of  Arabic  origin,  being  the  Arabio 
definite  article  "  the'';  as  iu  alcaid,  alckcmii,  al- 
cohol, alcocc,  Aldtlmran,  ali/ebrii,  aUiuazil.aihtli, 
Alkoran,  etc.;  and,  variously  disguised,  in  apri- 
cot, artichoke,  ajsmijai,  azimuth,  hazard,  lute,  etc. ; 
also  vl,  as  in  elixir. 

-al.  [<  F.  -al,  -el  =  Sp.  Pg.  -a/  =  It.  -ale,  <  L. 
-edis,  acc.  -diem,  an  adj.  suffix,  'of  tho  kind  of,' 
'pertaining  to,'  varying  with  -drix,  orig.  the 
same  as  -dOn,  and  used  for  it  when  f  precede*, 
as  in  al-aris,  E.  al-<ir:  see  .nr-'i.  In  OF.  this  suf- 
fix was  rcg.  -cl.  >  ME.  -el,  but  afterward  -at 
prevailed:  cf.  mortal,  annual,  gradual,  11..  etc. 
As  a  noun  suflix.  -al  is  due  to  the  adj.  suffix,  L. 
-dli.i,  neut.  -ale,  iu  nouns  also  -al  (as  animal, 
animal).  In  cxfioiuial,  and  some  other  words. 
-al  is  ult.  duo  to  L.  -<(/-ifi,  neut.  plur. ;  hence 
the  plur.  E.  form,  wpousaU.  In  bridal  and 
burial  -al  is  of  different  origin.  Cf.  -el  and  -it.) 
A  very  common  suffix,  of  Latin  origin,  it  forma 
from  noiina  in  Ijiiin.nibd  tbeni-e  in  Kiiullab  —  <u>  Adjec- 
tive*. *•  in  irmi  |<  L  i.r^do<,<'J("r  ),  moil tti  1,  manu/il  !<  U 
uMuu^itut, <  piuom-^  hand],  etc. :  In  thin  Uiee<|uivitle]i1  to 
-ar.  of  the  aamc  illtllnute  orluln,  u  In  alar,  i*-iar,  ls,th 
fonn»  ncvTirrlnif  wllh  11  dlfTen-iitialioii  of  incauinx  in  ioi- 
rat,  /oieitr(whkh  we).  (M  Secondary  from  jmniarj'  aiijee- 
tivea,  aa  itiryuat  [  (  L.  <e*oi  .tti*.  <  tr.in  it*.  e<iuall.  wbeiun-  In 
Knirlbh  -at  it  now  applied  to  Ioitln  adjective*  ending  in 
■r  iu,  -t'-iir,  -o-»*n.  -rr«-t»». -»-«, -i>-o*.  etc.,  to|rivcthcm  a  illl- 
tinctirc  Kimllnh  fo 
tier  not,  crUAluU.  Ill 
Jeetive*  III  ..m-6<,  -i 

aa  In  miwienf,  M>tirai.  rA»»i'«»Vf<i/.  t 
case*  a  dlffcrcntliitlon  of  meaning,  its  In 
AmIitic  and  JW"ne.i<.  etc.    (c)  Noun 
tlvca,  a*  In  unoifdf,  riflll,  etc.  (<fl 
EllRlUh  after  the  antilogy  of  rtjwxaf.  an  in  't'ninl,  jir... 


Horn,  arch.,  a  wing  or  a 
each  side  of  the  atri 


apartment  placed 
of  a  Roman  house-. 


ic  ren.  Ala 
ipeclaJly  the 
spuria,  N 

>t  •  wliinl,  a 


aa  m  ii.nitl,  wii'ilon 
ml.  etc..  and  nlinllarl 
*,  -wi<-nc  1  EiikIIkIi  ic. 


from  Mich  ail 
from  verln 


Audflci).  Al*  elnarea  tnah-Rrny  wli«),  •  trlanaular 
urea  on  each  aide  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  Ibe 
fourth  renlricle  of  the  l>raln,  darker  than  the  n-rt  lui-l 
;  nuclei  of  tbe  vainu  and  »h«oiiliaryiUci -m 
Ujb  cordis  (winp  of  the  lieart),  In  f  «//■»«.,  the 
of  atUchnienta  of  the  iloraat  vr*Mt|  or  heart  of  au 
to  the  walla  of  the  Unly  or  other  aupporC 
In  Inaecta  tt  Ithe  d<iraal  vraacl|  ia  attached  to  the  wa'.l 
of  Uie  bt*ly,  and  amuetimca  even  t,i  the  tracheal  (In  the 
I  art  Be  of  the  Muadda?),  by  the  ah*  eardU. 

Qwnbaur,  4'onip.  Anat.  (trana.),  p.  fivl. 
Ala  Bail  (whura  of  tbe  noac),  tlie  parts  fonniuic  the 
outer  or  Intend  Iwundurlea  of  the  niatrila.  Al»  of  the 
diaphragm,  iu  m»nf.,  it«  lateral  leaflet*.  Ala)  vomeris 
(wliiio  ,,f  the  vomer),  the  lateral  projections  of  the  aupe 
rlor  iKirdcr  of  the  vomer.— Ala  notha  (falsi-  wins),  iu 
orwitA..  the  )>ara|ilerum ;  the  scapular,  aiillary.  and  tcrtial 
ftathera  of  a  lunl  *  wtDg,  collectively  considered.  Ala 
aphenoldalla,  wing  of  the  aplirncdd  lsine.  rape,  lallv  the 
BTeater  winK.  S«-  cut  under  ijArnaui .  —  A" 
eraifA.  See  aluta  —  Ala  vespertllionU 
term  applied  t..  t|„.  broad  r 
and  aaxicinteil  pnrta,  from  1 
bnt'*  wlnir. 

Alabamian  (al-a-ba'mi-an),  a.  and  «.    I.  a. 

Pertaining  to  Alabama,"  one  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

IT.  ».  A  nativo  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

alabandine  (al-a-ban'din). «.  [<L.^/a6<7»diii<i 
(sc.  gemma),  a  precious  stone,  fern,  of  .ItofMii- 
dinut,  pertaining  to  Alabanda,  a  city  in  Carta, 
Asia  Minor,  now  Arab-Hisaar.]  Manganese 
glance  or  blonde,  a  aulphid  of  manganese.  AImi 
called  alabanditc. 

alabarch  (al'a-bftrk),  «.  [<  L.  alaltarcJiet,  morv 
correctly  arattarchc*,  <  Or.  ^M^dfixvc,  more  cor- 
rectly 'AtKitUl>xm,  the  prefect  of  tho  Arabian 
notne  iu  Egnit.  in  Josephus  appar.  as  bi  def., 
<l\,«v>,  pi.  %m:irc,  Arab,  +  o^io,  rule,  govern.  J 
The  title  of  the  governoror  chief  magistrate  of 
tho  Jews  in  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  lioman  emperors.    Also  written  arabarek. 

fhllo,  the  prlncllttl  of  the  Jewish  emlwaaKe,  .  .  . 
brother  Ui  AleMlider  the  atabarrh. 

M'fliitfun.  tr.  of  Josephus,  Antln..  xrH|  ?, 

alabaster  (ara-bas-ter),  a.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  usually  alablantcr,  atlabla#ter,<.'M$l.  alabastre, 
alabanter,  alabaustre,  iilnlxi.it  (=  OD.  alalnst, 
aba*t,  I),  albant  =  Dan.  alabatt  =  Sw.  albeutrr, 
now  <j/rt/««.frr),  <  OF.  «/rtWrc,  V.  albdtrc  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  alabattro  =  MUU.  O.  alabaster,  <  ML.  aUi- 
btistrum,  alabaustrum,  alabaater  (the  mineral), 
<  L.  alabaster,  m.,  alabattrum,  neut.,  a  box  or 
casket  for  perfumes,  unguents,  etc.,  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  top,  hence  also  tho  form  of  a 
rose-bud,  —  Goth.  aUibednlraun,  <  Ur.  u>jirfa<Tr/»c 
m.,  a>a,ineTfni;  neut.,  earlier  anil  more  correctly 
u/.u.ioiTTof,  a  box,  casket,  or  vase  of  alabaster 
(later  also  of  other  materials),  the  mineral 
itself  being  hence  known  aa  aAaJatrrinjf  or  a/.a- 
jiatrrpiTTH,  L.  alnbantritem  (see  alabaxtrite*)  ■  said 
to  lie  named  from  a  town  in  Egypt  where  there 
were  quarries  of  alabaster;  but  in  fact  tho 
town  was  named  from  the  quarries,  XfJx,iae7TtxM 
m'/.it  (Ptolemy),  I-  AlabaiitrOn  oppidum,  \.  e., 
'town  of  alabastni.'  In  Ar.  and  Pcra.  alabas- 
ter is  called  rukhdm.']  I.  11.  If.  A  box,  casket, 
or  vase  made  of  alabaster.  See  alabantrum, — 
2.  A  marble-like  mineral  of  which  there  are 
two  well-knowu  varieties,  the  gyp«eoua  and  the 
calcareous.  The  former  is  a  crystalline  sramilar  variety 
of  sulphate  of  culcium  or  cyrieum,  rn>sl)..zH^LI,  It  ia  of 
various  colors,  aa  yellow,  n*it,  ami  irrny,  wit  IB  must  ea- 
leemed  when  pure  white,  lielnn  soft.  It  can  be  fonneil  by 
the  lathe  or  knife  into  small  work*  of  art,  aa  vases,  statu- 
ettes, etc.  For  this  purpose  the  snow-white.  tlne-graJned 
variety  found  m  ar  riorence  In  Italy  is  especially  prlresL 
CidransHis  ,.r  (ilii'lital  alabaster  (the  ntabanfritu  of  tbe 
smli-nui  i>  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium  or  csdclte. 
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alabaster 

II.  a.  Made  of  alabaster,  or  resembling  it: 
aa,  "an  alabaiter  column, "  Addison,  Travel* 
in  Italy.— Alabaster  glass,  an  opaque  enamel  or  glass 
made  In"  Imitation  of  alabaster. 

alab4Stofl(ftl-s-baa'toB),».  Same  aa  alabastrum. 

alabastra,  n.   Plural  of  alabastrum. 

alabastrian  (al-a-baa'tri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  like  alabaster. 

alabastrine  (al-a-bas'trin),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  alabaster.  —  Alabastrine  posi- 
tive, in  ;Maa.,  a  collodion  positive  on  glass,  Id  which  the 
light  portions  of  the  picture  have  born  bleached  and 
nrAr£l  permanently  -Lite  In  a  Lath  of  l.lchl..rld  of  mu  - 
coir,  aliuJiul,  and  nltrio  and  hydrochloric  acid*. 

alAbaatrites  (al'a-baa-tri'tfc),  n.  [L.,  <  Or. 
awJocrpTTK,  more  correctly  a^/»j3ooTrnjf  (sc. 
ijfof,  stone),  calcareous  alabaster,  (  AJjifta/mc, 
a  box  or  rase :  see  alabaster.]  A  precious  and 
rfehly  veined  mineral  much  used  in  ancient  art ; 
toe  bard  Oriental  alabaster.    See  alabaster,  2. 

It  la  evident  from  Pliny  that  the  Alatxutritu  which  thla 
Phrygian  marble  resembled  waa  diversified  with  varied 
colours.  Stuart  and  Avert,  AntVj.  of  Athena,  I.  v. 

ala  bast  nun  (al-a-bas'trum),  n. ;  pi.  alabattra 
(•tr&).    [L.,  <  Or.  iOAjiaarpov:  see  alabaster.] 

1.  In  Gr.  antiq.,  a  small  elongated 
rase  for  unguents  or 
rounded  at  the  bottom  ai 
with  a  broad  rim  about  a  small  ori 
fie*.  Vaaea  uf  thla  class  were  originally  ao 
called  because  made  of  alabaiter;  but  the 

ru  applied  alao  to  veeeela  of  nimilar 
tarm  and  uae  la  other  materiala,  aa  metal, 
glass  (sometime*  richly  ornamented  in  col- 
or i  or  pottery.  Sometime*  called  ataUirtrr, 
eiehwtiw. 

2.  [XL.,  also  alabastrus;  prop.  L. 
alnUuter  (ace.  pi.  alabastros,  in 
Pliny),  a  rose-bud:  see  alabaster.'] 
A  flower-bud. — Iconic  alabastrum,  a 
asase  sometime*  given  to  an  alahaMnun 
drumming  above  in  a  figure  or  head. 

a  la  carte  (a  la  kart).  [P.:  d  la 
(see  a  la);  carts  =  Pr.  Sp.  It.  carta, 
<  L.  caarto,  card:  see  cnrrfl,  chart, 
and  cAarfo.]  By  a  bill  of  fare:  as, 
dinner  a  la  carte,  that  is,  a  dinner  in  which  only 
such  dishes  as  have  been  ordered  from  the  bill 
of  fare  are  paid  for :  opposed  to  table  <fhdte,  in 
which  a  fixed  charge  is  made  covering  the  whole 
meal,  whether  all  the  dishes  served  iu  regular 
eourse  are  eaten,  or  only  some  of  them.  See 
cartel,  1. 

alack  (a-lak'),  inter}.  (Early  mod.  E.  alac, 
alaske,  North,  alate,  alaik;  according  to  Skeat, 
<«*,  ah,  +  lack,  failure,  fault,  disgrace.  Other- 
'  ned  as  a  variation  of  "las,  q.  v. ;  the 
change  is  unusual,  but  interjections 
are  unstable.  Alao  shortened  to  lack.]  An 
exclamation  expressivo  of  sorrow.  [Obsolete 
or  poetical-] 

Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goea  right.  Shak.,  M.  for  VL,  I  v.  «. 

Alack,  alack,  bit  lip*  be  wondrous  cold ! 

Ford,  Broken  lloart,  Iv.  2. 

alaciadAV  (a-lak'a-dA),  inter}.  [Also  alack  the 
day  /  as  if  alas  the  day !  day  being  vaguely  used. 
Also  shortened  to  Xackaday,  q.  v.  J  An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  regret  or  sorrow.  Also  writ- 
ten alack  the  day.    [Now  rare.] 

I  pray  you  tell  me  la  my  boy  .  .  . 

■  ,  M.  of  V.,  11.  t. 

alacxify  (ly-lak'ri-fi),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alac- 
riied,  ppf.  alacrifying.  [<  L.  alaeer,  alacris, 
eneerfiu,  +  -floors,  <  facers,  make :  see  -  AfJ  To 
make  cheerful;  rouse  to  action:  excite.  [Bare.] 

alacrionst  (a-lak'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  alacer,  ala- 
rm, lively,  brisk,  quick,  eager,  active,  cheerful 
(>  It,  allegro  =  OP.  alegre:  see  allegro  and  ale- 
otr),  +  -ous.]  Acting  with  alacrity;  cheerfully 


Alack  fA/  day/,  ...  I  pray  you  tell  me 
alive  or  dead!  . s.'.u* ., 


t  a  little  more  alaeriatu  and  csact 

I  the  duty. 

Hammond,  Work*,  IT.  SSO. 

alacrioualyt  (a-lak'ri-us-U),  adv.  With  alac- 
rity; briskly. 

a^ona««  (a-lak'ri-us-nt-s),  n.  Alacrity; 


To  Infuse  aome  life,  aonw  aiKTvnisiarj*  Into  you. 

Hammond,  Kcrmuni,  p.  658. 

alaerltou  (a-lak'ri-tus),  a.  [<  alacrity  +  -ow.] 
Brisk  iUvely;  cheerful;  full  of  alacrity.  Bate- 
Owntc 

alacrity  (a-lak'ri-ti),  n.  [=  f.  alacriti  -  It. 
alacrita,  <"L.  alucrita(t-)s,  liveliness,  briskness, 
<  alaeer,  alacris,  lively,  brisk:  see alaerious.]  1. 
Liveliness;  briskness ;  sprightliness. — 3.  Cheer- 
ful readiness  or  promptitude ;  cheerful  willing- 
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I  have  not  thai  alacrity  of  apirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 

Shak,,  Bleb.  III.,  v.  *. 

Hence — 3.  Readiness;  quickness;  swiftness. 
With  a  dream's  alacrity  of  change. 
The  priest,  and  the  swart  flatter  by  hi*  aide. 
Beheld  the  Eternal  CUy  lift  iu  doom. 

Whtttitr,  Dream  of  Pin  Norm. 

Alactaga  (a-lak'ta-gS),  n.  nil,.,  said  to  be  the 
native  name,  in  tfie  Mongol  Tatar  language,  of 
a  spotted  colt.]  A  genus  of  rodent  mammals,  of 
the  family  Jhpodida,  or  jerboas,  of  the  murine 
series  of  the  suborder  Simplicidentata,  order 
Hodentia.  It  belongs  to  the  aame  subfamily  (Dipodinat) 
as  the  true  Jerboas  of  the  genus  IHpus,  but  Is  uistinguisbed 
from  Uicm  l»y  having  hind  feet  with  &  Uies  instead  of  S, 
plain  instead  of  grooved  upper  incisors,  s  small  upper 
premolar  on  earn  side,  ana  certain  cranial  characters 
molting  from  lim  development  of  the  occipital  region  of 
the  skull.  The  best-known  gpeciea  la  A.  jaexdia,  which 
resemble*  a  )erboa,  but  Is  larger,  with  a  lunger,  tufted 
tall.  It  Is  yellowish  above  and  while  beneath,  moves  on 
all-foura  aa  well  aa  by  leaping,  lives  in  colonies  in  under* 
ground  burrowa,  and  hlberuatea  in  winter.  Species  of 
the  genus  occur  thnMigbout  a  Large  part  of  central  Aaia, 
Syria,  Arabia,  etc.  and  alao  in  northern  Africa.  They  are 
commonly  called  Jumping  rabbits. 

a  la  coisse  (a  la  kwes).  [P.,  at  the  thigh:  see 
d  la  and  cuissc.]  Literally,  at  the  thigh:  ap- 
plied in  her.  to  a  leg  used  as  a 
bearing,  when  it  is  erased  or 
couped  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh. 

Aladdlnlrt(a-lad'in-i8t),  «.  [< 
AladiUn,  a  learned  divine  under 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II., 
+ -i»f.    The  name  Aladdin,  Ai.  Ah»*s-ikgtt»i«ii 
A'l-ad-din.  means  '  height  of  j.^"^^^' 
faith  or  religion ' ;  <  a'ld,  height,   i'™"'  n^r* "  ivt. 
acme,  'ally,  high,  +  al,  the.  +  " 
din,  faith,  creed.]   A  free-thinker  among  the 
Mohammedans. 

Aladdinize  (a-lad'in-ii),  r.  t. :  pret.  and  pp. 
Aladdinized,  ppr.  Aladdinizing.  [«t  Aladdin,  the 
posseKsor  of  the  magic  lamp,  in  tho  "^Vrabiau 
Nights,"  a  common  personal  name  (bco  Alad- 
dinut),  +  -to.]  To  trausform  as  if  by  magic. 
.V.  E.  D. 

aladja  (al-a-jS'),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  isalatcha, 
both  appar.  repr.  Turk,  alaja,  spotted,  streaked, 

<  ala,  spotted,  +  -}a,  an  adj.  formative.]  A  cot- 
ton stuff  made  throughout  Turkey  and  Greece ; 
nearly  the  same  as  alatcha  (which  see). 

ala,  n.    Plural  of  ala. 

alagai  fal'a-gi),  n.    [Cf.  aladja.]    A  mixed 

textile  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton,  obtained  from 

southern  Russia  and  Asia  Minor, 
i-la-grecque,  a-la-trrec  (a-la-grek'),  ».  [F., 

after  the  Trreek  (fashion):  see  a  la  and  (Jree*.] 

In  arch.,  a  name  for  the  Greek  fret.  Sometimes 

written  aligrctk.    See/rcf8, «. 
Alahance  (al-a-hans'), «.  [Prob.  of  Ar.  origin.] 

A  small  constellation, 

(which  see). 
alail6  (a-la-za'),  a.  [P.  form,  as  if  pp.  ofalaiser, 

<  d  raise,  at  ease,  easily :  see  d  la  and  east.  ]  In 
her.,  same  as  humete. 

Alali  n.   Plural  of  Alalus. 

alalia  (a-li'li-t),  «,  [NL.,  <  Or,  as  if  'a>ji/.ia,  < 
dXaAoc,  not  talking:  see  Alaltts.]  In  pathol., 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  articu- 
lation, due  to  paralysis  of  muscles  employed  in 
articulating.   See  anarthria. 

alalite  (al'a-lit),  a.  [<  Ala,  a  valley  in  Piedmont, 
+  -lite,<,  Gr.  Jjelor,  stone.]   Same  as  diopside. 

Alaloa  (ul'a-lus),  ». ;  pi.  Alali  (-11).  fNL.,  <  Or. 
dia/or,  not"  talking,  <  a-  priv.  +  Xa/jiv,  talk.] 
Haeckel's  hypothetical  "ape-man,"  a  conjec- 
tured genus  of  mammals,  based  upon  the  Itthe- 
canthropus,  or  primitive  speechless  man,  sup- 
posed to  have  made  his  appearance  toward  the 
close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  in  what  is  usually 
called  the  human  form,  but  destitute  of  the 
power  of  framing  and  using  speech,  as  well  as 
of  the  capacities  accompanying  that  faculty. 
Haeckel  uses  the  terms  Alalus  and  Pithecan- 
thropus interchangeably. 

The  ape-men,  or  d(ofi,  were  therefore  probably  already 
In  existence  toward  the  close  of  the  u-rtlary  epoch. 

tfuec*-/.  KvoL  of  Man  (trans.*  II.  18!. 

alameda  (a-la-ma'di),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  a  pop- 
lar-grove, any  public  walk  planted  with  trees, 

<  Sp.  and  Pg.  alamo,  poplar:  see  alamo.]  A 
shaded  public  walk,  especially  one  planted  with 
poplar-trees.  [Texas,  and  other  parts  of  tho 
United  States  settled  by  Spaniards.] 

alamo  (tt'la-mo),  n.  [Sp.,  =  Pg.  alamo,  alemo, 
the  poplar;  Sp.  alamo  bianco,  white  poplar, 
alamo  negro,  'black  poplar,'  i.  o.,  alder;  prob. 
(through  'almo,  'alno]  <  L.  din  us,  alder:  see 


alar 

applied  in  Texas  and  westward,  as  in 
to  species  of  the  cottonwood  (I'opulue). 
alamod&lity  (a'la-md-dal'i-ti),  n.  [(alamods 
+  -ality,  after  modality.]  Conformity  to  the  pre- 
vailing mode  or  fashion  of  the  times.  [Bare.] 
Doubtless  It  hath  been  selected  for  me  because  of  it* 
alam^lalUj/  —  a  good  and  tiregnsnt  word. 

•StmtAej-,  Doctor,  lnterehapter  xx. 

alamode  (a-lft-mdd'),  adc.,  a.,  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  all-a-mode ;  <  F.  d  la  mode,  in  the  manner 
or  fashion:  see  d  In  and  model  I,  ode.  In  the 
fashion;  according  to  tho  fashion  or  preva^ing 
mode. 

TT  a.  Fashionable ;  according  to  some  par- 
ticular fashion  Alamode  beef,  beef  alamode 

(often,  or  mure  commonly,  bnf  &  la  mmtr).  beef  Isnictl 
and  stewed  or  braised  with  apices,  vegetable*,  fine  herbs, 
wine,  etc 

TTT,  n.  If.  A  fashion. 

For  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young  wife ...  is  become  the 
A  la  mode  of  the  times. 

Krnntt,  tr.  of  Era«n.  Morlie  Bnc.,  p.  U,   (.V.  B.  D.) 

3.  A  thin  glossy  silk  for  hoods,  scarfs,  etc. 
alamort,  a  la  mort  (al-a-m6rt',  ii  la>  mdrt),  a. 
[Sometimes written allamort,niHaU,  adr. , with 
nmorf,  q.  v.;  <  F.  d  la  mort,  lit.  to  the  death :  d la 
(see  d  In)  j  ntort,  <  L.  mor(f-)«,  death :  see  mortal.  ] 
In  a  half -dead  or  moribund  condition;  de- 
pressed ;  melancholy. 

Tls  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mil  <1  reaort 
What  mokes  some  lick,  and  otheri  a-lo-moH. 

t'uir/f  r,  Converaalion,  1.  Sfll. 
alant,  alantt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  allan,  al- 
land,  etc.,  <  ME.  alant,  aland,  alaunt,  <  OF.  alan, 
''allan,  a  kind  of  big,  strong,  thick-headed  and 
short-snouted  dog;  tho  brood  whereof  camo 
first  out  of  Albania  (old  Epirus).  Allan  de 
bourlierie  is  like  our  mastive,  and  serves  butch- 
ers to  bring  in  fierce  oxen,  and  to  keep  their 
stalls.  Allan  pentll  is  like  a  greyhound  in  all 
properties  and  parts,  his  thick  and  short  head 
excepted.  Allan  van  Ire,  a  great  and  ugly  cur 
of  that  kind  (having  a  big  head,  hanging  lips, 
and  slouching  ears),  kept  only  to  bait  the  bear, 
and  wild  boar"  (Cotgrave),  also  with  excres- 
cent t,  alant,  allant.  It.  Sp.  alano  =  Pg.  alflo,  < 
ML.  alanus,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog,  perhaps 
named  from  the  Alani  (L.  Jfani,  Gr.  'A%avoi),  a 
Scythian  nation  upon  the  Tanais  (Don).]  1 .  A 
species  of  large  dog,  used  to  hunt  beasts  of  prey. 
Aboute  hie  char  ther  wenten  white  alaunti 
Twenty  aivd  ino,  aa  gret  as  any  atere, 
To  hunten  at  the  leun  or  lite  dere. 

C'Aauorr,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  19)0. 
2.  In  her.,  a  mastiff-dog  with  short  ears. 

Also  written  aland,  alaun, 
alaund,  alaunt.  etc. 
aland1  (a-land'),  prep.  phr.  as 
fldr.    [<ME.  alond,  alonde,  o 


landc,  <  AS.  on  land 
on  lande  (dat.) :  on,  E.  on,  a*', 
land,  lande,  E.  land.]  On  or  at 
land.    [Obsolete  or  poetioaL] 

He  made  his  shlppe  aUmda  for  to 
aette. 

CKaacrr,  Good  Women,  L  2188. 
ad  FUh.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  flahea  live  In  the  Bra. 
1st  Fuh.    Why,  aa  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  onea.  Shak.,  Pericles,  II.  1. 

A  well -hooped  cask  our  ahlpmen  brought  aland 
That  knew  eooie  white-walled  dty  of  the  Rhine. 

WMiam  kturrii,  EartlUy  Paradlae,  I.  XS. 
aland3  (al'and),  n.    [<  Dan.  aland,  the  cbaven- 
der,  chub,  =  Icel.  olun,  'olunn,  a  flsh,  supposed 
to  be  the  mackerel,  =  OS.  alund  (Huge)  =  OIIG. 
oiflsf,  alunt,  MHG.  O.  alant.  tho  chub  or  mul- 
let ;  origin  obscure.]   A  fish,  same  as  orfe. 
aland3?,  »•    Same  as  alan. 
alandier  (a-lan'der),  n.    [Appar.  <  P.  d  Xandier : 
d,  to,  with;  landier,  andiron:  see  aitdftwi.] 
fireplace  used  in  connection 
kiln.    See  kiln. 
alane  (a-lan' ),  a.  and  adv.  Scotch  form  of  alone. 
alanin,  alanine  (al'a-nin),  it.    [<  L.  al(dehyde) 
+  -an  (a  meaningless  syllable )  +  -in2,  -sac2.  ]  An 
organic  base  (C3H7NO0)  obtained  by  heating 
aldehyde  ammonia  with  hviiroeyanie  acid  in 
of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
ds  both  with  acids  and  with 


andiron.]  A 
a  porcelain- 


some  of  the  metals,  as  copper,  Bilver,  t 

alantt,  n.   Same  as  alan. 

alantln,  alan  tine  (a-lan'tin),  n.  [<  0.  alant, 
OHG.  alant  (origin  unknown),  elecampane,  + 
E.  -i»8,  -iiie3.]  A  substance  resembling  starch, 
found  in  the  root  of  elecampane ;  inulin  (which 
see). 

alar  (*'l|r).  <*■  [<  L.  alaris,  more  frequently 
alarius  ( >  E.  alary),  <  ala,  a  wing:  see  asstr.]  1 . 
Pertaining  to  or  having  aim  or  wings.— 2.  In 
oof.,  borne  in  the  forks  of  a  stem;  axillary;  aitu- 


Digitized  by  Google 


alar 

ated  In  the  axils  or  forks  of  a  plant— 
and  vein,  a  small  artery  ami  lu  attendant  i 
the  aiklla,  usually  termed  the  alar  thorax 
rctn.  —  Alar  cartdlaiTS,  the  luwer  lateral  c* 
noae.  — alar  oatlB,  In  idomm,  tiie  cells  at  til 
of  a  leaf.  -  Alar  expanu,  or  alar  extent. 

t+nf>rn%,t  the  dl»t 
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filar  artery 

fin  supplying 
\f-  artery  and 
tllagrs  of  tho 
p  b***l  angles 
ill  onitM-  and 
tip  of  the  spread  wli»g  of 


It  ws*  clear  that  great  alarm  wnnld  he  excited  through  alarum  (a-1 
out  Eiirope  If  either  Um  Kmpcror  or  tbe  Dauphin  ahould  ala^  duo 
become  King  of  8£*jjjJ|uJ     jiabon  *  Succession  In  Spain,    alarm,  ft.] 


•  Mrd  or  an  Insect.— Alar  flexure.   See  flrrurt, 
ILftiUienU,  In  anal.,  two  fringe-like  folds  springing  from 
the  llgamcntum  niutxMUin  of  Inn  knce-lolut  and  projecting 

"     '  Slid 


HID  of  th 

Into  the  synovial  cavity.  AU* 
visa  erupt 


kne 

called  plica  i 


Rip 

he  .  . 

ruck*. 

To  g<>  to  bed  was  to  ll«  I 
shudder  at  fright  whenever 
curtain  chow  to  give  yon  th 


stealli 
alowly  tol 
"  Irving,  Kip  Van 
akr  of  cold,  with  an 
loose  casement  or  a 
lien] 


•largef  (a-lari'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  alargen  =  OP. 
•aiarffir  icf.  OF.  etlargir,  V.  ilargir, with  pre- 


fix <■*-,  <  L.  ex-),  <  MU  •allargire  (of.  Pr.  fltor- 
pur  =  Sp.  Pg.  alargar,  <  ML.  allargarc),  <  L. 
<kI,  to,  +  ML.  largire,  largare,  enlarge ;  cf .  L. 
largiri,  give  largess,  grant,  <  largus,  large :  see 
large.  Cf.  entaroe.]  To  enlarge;  Increase. 
Aliri*  (a-la'ri-*),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  alariu*,  <  ala, 
a  wing:  see  aiW.]  A  genus  of  olive-brown 
aim,  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  tho  Atlantic 
and  Paeiflo  oceans.  The  membranous  frond  Is  from 
t  and  lias  a  thick  midrib.  A 


mu\  study  Window*,  p.  90. 
Shadow*  to  night 
Have  struck  mors  ttrror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Thau  can  th*  substance  of  Itil  thousand  soldiers. 

Ska*.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  a 
DUmay  seised  our  soldi  era,  tlw  punk  spread,  Increased 
byOw  belief that  a  frcah  army  bad^rom.  np  and  w 


i  or  a-lar'um),  n.   [A  form  e»? 
to  a  strong  rolling  of  the  r:  see 
Same  as  alarm,  but  now  used  ouly 
in  sense  L,  except  poetically. 

A  nourish,  trumpets  I  strike  alarum,  drams  I 

Ska*.,  Rich.  IIL,  Iv.  4. 
The  dread  alarum  should  make  the  earth  quake  to  It* 
centre.  lla\r<Karm,  Old  Mail*-. 

She  had  an  alarum  to  call  her  up  early. 

CharUitU  BranUt,  Js 

alarum  (a-lar'um  or  a-lar'um),  v.  (. 
uia  !■.■<>. 

Wither  d  murther, 
.dlarum'd  by  hi*  sentinel,  the  wolf. 


Q.L 


8  to  30  feet  long 

variously  called  fcadoVrloeis,  kenware,  or  wiwrftiss,  Tii 


midrib  Is  naed  as  an  article  of  food  In  some  part*  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  in  Iceland, 
alarm  (a-liirm'),  n.  [Also  alarum,  and  abbrev. 
(arum,  a  form,  now  partly  differentiated  in  mean- 
ing, due  to  rolling  the  r ;  formerly  also  aMarsit, 
allarme,  alt  army;  <  ME.  alarme,  used  interjec- 
tiODklly,  alarom,  a  loud  noise  (=  D.  O.  8w.  Dan. 
alarm,  alarm,  noise,  by  kpheresis  Q.  larm,  Dan. 
larm),<  OF.  alarme,  "  an  alarum  "  (Cotgrave),  = 
Pr.  alarma  =  Sp.  Pg.  alarma,  <  It.  allarme,  tu- 
mult, fright,  alarm,  <  alF  arme,  to  arms ! — alle,  < 
a  (<  L.  ad),  to,  +  If,  fern,  pi.,  <  L.  ilia*,  ace.  feiu. 
pi.  of  ille,  the ;  arme,  feni.  pl.,<  L.  armo,  neut.  pi., 
arms :  see  arm3.]  1 .  A  summons  to  arms,  as  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  hence,  any  sound, 
outcry,  or  information  intended  to  give  notice 
of  approaching  danger. 
Bound  an  alarm  In  ray  holy  mountain.  Joel  1L  L 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm. 

'.ongfeUiW,  l*aul  Revere'!  Ride. 

flf.  A  hostile  attack ;  a  tumult ;  a  broil ;  a  dis- 


Conwlve  but  for  a  moment  the  wntttrnatum  which  the 
approach  of  an  invading  army  would  Impress  on  the 
peaceful  villages  hi  this  neighbourhood. 

H.  Hall,  Reflections  on  War. 
Each  (the  child  and  the  soldier)  Is  liable  to  panic,  which 
Is,  exactly,  the  tirrvr  at  Ignorance  surrendered  to  th*  Im- 
aginaUoo.  Eoumon,  Courage. 

TW*n,^i*  alarm  (a-larm'),  r.    [<  alarm,  «.]   I,  frau*.  1. 

To  call  to  arms  for  defense ;  give  notice  of  dan- 
ger to;  rouse  to  vigilance  and  exertions  for 
safety:  as,  alarm  the  waU-h. 

A  countryman  had  come  in  and  oformrcl  tbe  8lgnoria 
before  it  was  light,  olse  the  city  would  have  beeu  taJ.^ n 
hy  surprise.  G*aryt  Klioi,  Romota,  IL  Uv. 

2.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger; 
disturb  with  sudden  fear:  fill  with  anxiety  by 
the  prospect  of  eviL 

Pan  flies  aterm'rf  Into  th«  neighbouring  wood*, 
And  frighted  nymphs  dire  down  into  tiie  fl> 


,  Zenobts,  II.  xlu.  alarum-bell  (a-lar'um-bel),  u. 


bell. 

>'o  citlaen  can  lie  down  set-are  that  he  shall  not  be 
roused  by  the  aforun<-6eif,  to  repel  or  aveuKe  au  Injury^ 

alary  (a'la-ri),  a.    [<  L.  alarius :  see  oter.l  1. 
Relating  to  wings  or  wing-like  parts;  being 
like,    ftpectncally  applied.  In  enfoin..  to  certain 
«  In  pairs  from  the  walls  of  the  J 


wing-'. 


The  alary  system  of  Insect*, 

WoUastm,  VarUUon  of  Specie*,  p.  iV 
The  ofary  muscles,  which  in  most  Insects  are  fan  shaped, 
and  lie  in  pairs,  opposite  one  another,  on  each  aide  of  the 
heart,  either  unite  in  the  middle  Unc,  or  are  Inserted  into 
aanrtof  fascia,  on  the  sternal  aspect  of  the  heart,  to  which 
organ  they  an  not  directly  attached. 

liuxlty,  Aoat  Invert,,  p.  JTa. 


S.  In  anat.  and  bot.,  wing-shaped. 
Inydm,  Art  <rf  Poetry,  IL  its.  abM  (a-ias'),  isfarj.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  abbr. 


.wos-.^emisand  AdonU,  l.  4t4.  alarm-clock  (i 


8.  A  sudden  fear  or  painful  suspense  excited 
by  an  apprehension  at  danger;  upprehensiou ; 
fright:  as,  there  is  nothing  in  his  illness  to 
cause  alarm. 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarm*. 

reiinjrsun,  The  Letters. 

4.  A  warning  sound;  a  signal  for  attention;  au 
urgent  call,  summons,  or  notification.  NpeclDcslly 
— (a)  In  fenting,  an  appeal  or  n  challenge  made  by  a  step 
or  s|amp  on  tike  ground  with  the  advancing  foot.  (M  lu 
trtmuuonry,  a  knock  at  the  door  of  tbe  lodge  tii  giro 
warning,  as  of  the  entrance  of  a  candidate  for  initiation. 
6.  A  self-acting  contrivance  of  any  kind  utted 
to  call  attention,  rouse  from  sleep,  warn  of 
danger,  etc.  Such  devices  ire  made  In  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  as,  for  example,  alanii-clock*,  fog-lic-lls,  Uta- 
whisUe*.  and  soumllng  or  whistling  buoys;  Ulls  to  Indi- 
cate changt1*  In  temperature,  tiie  opening  or  shutting  of 
doors.  gaU*B,  or  drawers,  the  arrival  of  a  given  hour,  or 
the  condition  of  telephone-  and  telegraph-wires;  signals 
to  call  attention  to  the  escape  of  ga*,  steam,  water,  air, 
tic.— Alarm  check-valve,  a  valve  In  a  » team-boiler 
usually  closed  by  a  spring  and  o|ieuing  under  the  pressure 
of  steam,  used  to  give  an  alarm  v.  ben  the  Injector  ccsacs 
to  work  or  refuse*  to  start.— Electric  alarm.  See  «l«e- 
frt>, — Low-water  alarm,  In  *  steam-boiler,  an  *utonv*!tc 
device  for  giving  a  signal  by  sounding  s  whistle  when  the 
water  fall*  below  the  point  of  safety  —  Still  alarm.  See 
ttUL  »Byn>  X.  Alarum,  tocsin.—  3.  -tlarm,  Ayprahenr 
lion,  Fritrht,  Terrur,  Ihiuuiv,  (\ituAm,al\<*n,  J'tinif,  at- 
fright,  agitation,  flutter,  perturbation.  These  words  all 
express  degrees  of  fear  In  view  of  possible  or  certain,  per- 
haps imminent,  danger,  Ayprthentiijit  Is  tbe  lowest  de- 
gree of  fesr;  the  mind  takes  hold  of  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  without  alarm  considers  the  Iwwt  way  of  meeting  IL 
Alarm  Is  the  next  stage  ;  by  derivation  it  is  Use  sJuruiii  or 
clings  are  agitated  in  view  of 
lunger  to  one's  self  or  others, 
kind  Is  like  that  of  aj/prr. 
in  overpowers  the  me  null 
uwiif,/  are  higher  and  per- 
ir  siliTercncc  is  in  kind  and 


A  screecb-ow]  *t  midnight  hi*  alarmed  a  family  more 
than  a  baud  of  robber*.  JddijoH,  Spectator.  No.  7. 

II.t  «»n*as».  To  give  an  alarm. 
Now,  valiant  chief* !  since  heaven  itself  alarms. 
Unite.  /"ope,  HUd,  iL  03. 

alarm&ble  (a-lar'ma-bl),  a.    [<  alarm  +  -able.] 
Liable  to  be  alarmed  or  frightened. 
alann-beU  (a-l»rm'bel>,  n.    A  beU  used  in  giv- 
ing  notice  of*  danger,  as  from  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  from  fire,  etc. 
tm  the  gates  alarm-Mlt  or  wat^b-hells. 

MUton,  HUt  Moscovla,  UL 

alarm-bird  (a-lfcnn 'bird),  m.  A  species  of  tura- 
of  Africa. 
(a-larm'klok),  ».  A  clock  which 
can  be  so  set  as  to  make  a  loud  and  continued 
noise  at  a  particular  time,  in  order  to 
from  sleep  or  attract  attention, 
alarm-compass  (a-larra'kum'pas),  n.  A  man- 
ner's compass  having  an  electrical  attachment 
for  indicating  by  an  alarm  any  deviation  of  the 
ship  from  its  course. 

alarm-funnel  (a-llirm'fun'cl),  n.  A  form  of 
funnel  for  use  in  filling  casks  or  barrels,  .ho 


lot,  la**;  <  ME.  ala*,  alia*,  alaas,  allaa*,  atace,  al- 
laee,  <  OF.  a  la*,  ha  la*,  hai  la*  (Uter  keUu,  also 
abbr.  la* ;  mod.  F.  Mint;  =  Pr.  ai  la**o  =  It.  a*i 
lotto),  <  a,  ah !  (<  L.  ah,  ah!),  +  la*,  wretched,  < 
L.  lassu*,  weary:  see  laumtudeA  An  exclama- 
tion expressive"  of  sorrow,  grief,  pity,  concern, 
orapprehension  of  evil :  in  old  writers  sometime*} 
followed  by  the  day  or  the  tehile :  as,  ala*  the  day, 
ala*  the  tthile.   See  alatkadau. 

Fur  pale  and  wauue  he  was  <«fa*  f*«  wAifs  y 

Sptrutur,  shep.  lal.,  Jan. 

AUu,  the  day.'  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

Skak.,  Othello,  UL  *. 
Ala*  tor  those  who  never  sing, 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them. 

(>.  W".  UiAmti,  The  Voiceless. 

Aiascan  (a-las'kan),  n,  A  name  given  to  a 
foreign  Protestant  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  So  called  from  John  Laski 
a  Polish  refugee  of  noble  birth  who  was 
dent  of  the  foreign  churches  In  London. 

[Better  •aia*htr-,  < 

<sc  ' 

HVi 


(a-las'ka-lt),  «.  , 
Alatka  (see  def.  )+'WfAl  A  sulnhid  of  bismuth, 
lead,  silver,  and  copper  found  at  the  Alaska, 


mine  in  Colorado. 

ructed  that  when  the  liquid  has  nex-ti  to  Alaakan  (a-las'kan),  a.    Of  or  belonging  to 
n  height  in  the  cask  a  bell  is  rung.         the  peninsula  or  territory  of  Alaska  in  N.  W. 


alarm-gage  (a-liirm'gaj),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
indicating  automatically,  by  an  alarm,  when 
pressure,  as  in  a  steam-boiler  or  an  air-com- 
pressor, reaches  a  certain  point. 

alarm-gun  (a-larm'gun),  n.    A  gun 
signal  of  alarm. 

alarmingly  (a-llir'mlng-li),  arfr.   In  an 
ing  manner; "with  alarm;  in  a  manner 
gree  to  excite  apprehension. 
This  mode  of  travelling 


America;  growing  or  found  in  Alaska:  as, 
"Alaskan  cedar,"  Science,  IV.  475. 
alastOT  (a-las'tor), «.  [<  Gr.  '\/.u<rruo,the  aveng- 
ing deity,  lit.  tfie  uuforgettitur;  cf.  i'Aneryc,  not 
to  "be  forgotten,  unceasing.  <  a-  priv.  +  'ijunic, 
verbal  adj.  of  >aStiv,  forget.]  A  relentless 
avenging  spirit ;  a  nemesis.  A'.  E,  IK 
AJata  (ii-li'ttt),  h.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.  jil.  of  L. 


seemed  to 

idcrfully,  aisd  indet<d  awmunjj^,  rafiiiL 
Maca'- 


Hi. 


i  +  -wm.] 
,  or  to  lw<  alarmed 


summons  to  arms.   The  t> 
sudden  or  Just-discovered  iliuii 
tlcncrally  its  effect  upon  the 
Aension :  it  enervUes  rather  tt 
fSA-ullii-s.    FViykt,  Itrrvr,  and  > 
haps  e«iiial  degrees  of  fear :  tht 

III  eltect.  Frwhl  affects  especially  tin-  niTve*  and  vnseSj 
being  generally  the  erteti  of  sodileo  fear,    rcrror  may  lie 

a  later  form  of  fristil,  or  liidependetil  and  as  suiblen  :  it  alarm-lock  (a-larm  lok),  n.    A  look,  padloek, 
overpowers  the  nndcnitamling  and  uunians  otic,  fiumiiy 
apfials  or  brv-aks  down  the  courage  and  liojie.  and  ther-- 


alarmlsm  (a-lKr'mizm).  «.  [< 
A  tendency  to  create  alarma. 
needlessly ;  a  state  of  needless  alarm ;  the  con- 
dition or  practice  of  an  alarmist.  [Uare.] 
alarmist  (a-lar'mist ),  n.  [<  alarm  +  -i*t:  =  F. 
«<ur<s<*fe.j  One  who  excites  alarm;  one  who 
is  prone  to  raise  an  Blann,  as  by  exaggerating 
bad  news  or  prophesying  calamities,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  political  or  social  matters. 

He  was  frightened  into  a  fanatical  royalist,  and  li 
one  of  the  must  extravagant  odsmo'sf*  of  those 
time*.  JfsoaMotu.  Walp.de  s  U-tters. 

It  was  as  he  approached  fourscore,  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Rolw-rt  Peel,  that  the  liukc  I  of  Wellington: 
Wame  an  atarmitt.  Gladstone,  lilt-snings,  I.  131. 


atutu*,  winged:  see  alatr-.]  A  name  given  by 
Lamarck  to  a  combination  of  the  mollusc  an 
families  StrombHta;  Aporrhitidtt,  and  Struthio- 
lariidai,  having  reference  to  the  expanded  wing- 
like  outer  lip  of  tho  shell  See  teingthell. 
alatcha(a-lu-eha'),  it.  [See  alaaja, )  A  cotton 
stuff  made  in  central  Asia,  dyed  in  tho  thread, 
and  woven  with  white  stripes  on  a  blue  ground. 

Schuyler,  Tnrkistan,  I.  5. 
alate't  (a-laf),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.    [<  a*  tor  <>f 
+  late.Y  Of  late;  laUdy. 

Where  chilling  frost*  atatt  did  nip, 
There  llaslietli  now  a  (Ire.  Qrtm, 


ftSrVXS  alate»  alated        a'la-ted)  a. 

winged.  <  ala,  wing:  see  aw/c]  1.  Wuiged; 
having  membranous  expansions  like  wings. 

I  th  st  BUt  "'J  "''^'"ir't'he'maldeTOL 

Jf rs.  Brvumina,  Poem*  (IWSX  p.  tia 


for*-,  as  suggested  by  it*  derivaUon.  tbe  dlspoeltlotl  to  do 
anylblng  to  wanl  olf  the  peril ;  what  dirmmos  one  may  1.^- 
tiie  failure  or  loss  of  his  chosen  means  of  defense.  >'nV;A( 
aud  Urrvr  are  often  the  effect  of  undefined  fears,  as  In 
superstition,  and  are  especially  used  with  relervmr  to 
physical  f<:ar.  Coissfcmafiim  t>vcrwhelras  the  mental  fni:- 
uillc*  by  the  suddenness  or  the  utterly  unexpected  Krt-at- 
nesa  of  the  danger.  I'anif  Is  a  pwulLar  form  of  fear  ;  It  is 
sudden,  demoralising,  a  temporary  ma.luess  of  fear,  alio- 
aether- out  of  pronortloii  to  Its  cause  ;  there  may  even  be 
eraide.    It  U  the  fear  of  a  mass  of  people, 


bolt,  laid),  or  knob  so  arranged  that  a  bell  is 
caused  to  ring  by  any  movement  of  its  parts, 
or  by  any  attempt  to  "open  the  door,  till,  or  the 
like,' to  which  it  is  fastened, 
alarm-post  (a-larui'iMlst),  «.  A  position  to 
which  troops  are  to  repair  in  case  of  an  aiarm. 
alarm-watch,  (a-larm' woeh),  N.    A  watch  pro- 


Speetftcally  --(it)  In  hot.,  applied  to  stems  and  leaf  stalk* 
with  the  edges  or  augU'S  longitudinally  expanded  Into  leaf  ■ 
like  liorders,  or  to  other  organs  liavlng  membranous  ex- 
pansions: op|Kised  to  Uf^-row*.  (A)  In  cone*.,  having;  an 
cipandedlip:  apidled  to  shells.  S*ecutunder^wirrAa«l«. 
2.  In  arch.,  li  living  wings,  as  a  b 


"aualate  temple, 1 
(17153),  p.  "3. 


rided  with  an  alarm  which  can  be  set  to  strike  a  latere  (a  lat'e-re).    [L.,  from  the  side :  a  for 
at  a  given  moment,  in  onler  to  attract  attention,    ab.  from ;  latere,  al.l.  of  tutu*,  side:  see  lateral.] 
Y.«  shall  have  a  gold  «t.,r,n,,«,rk   which,  a.  there    ^°m^         '  J^*  ]*^e£V*™?  ■ 
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CUm  a  t*tlu  Oil*. 


alatern 

ftlltera  (ar#4ern)i  "•    Same  as  aUttemus. 
alaterntia  (al-a-ter'nua),  n.   [The  L.  Mac 

(Pliny).  ]  A  species  of  Rhamnus,  or  buckthorn, 

often  planted  in  English  gardens,  Kkamntu  Ala- 

ternus.  See  Rkamnits. 
alatlon  iii-la'sbon),  «. 

[<  L.  alatiu,  winged :  see 

o/unrS.J   1.  A  winged 

condition ;  the  state  of 

being  winged  or  of  hav- 
ing wings,  as  a  bat,  or 

parts  resembling  win^, 

a»  a  plant.— 3.  The 

manner  of  formation  or 

dnsposit  ion  of  the  wings, 

especially  in  inaecta. 
alatratet.r.  t.  Heealta- 

trate. 

a  lattidnlo  (a  lauti- 
ehe'ni-d).  [It. :  a,  <  L.  ad,  to ;  lattirinio,  <  L. 
aWftcistMst,  milk-food,  <  lttc(t-),  milk:  aee  lac- 
tation.] (Decorated)  with  lines  or  bands  of 
opaque  white  glass,  buried  in  the  transparent 
body  of  the  vessel:  said  of  ornamental  glass, 
such  as  that  made  in  Muro.no,  near  Venice. 
Aland*  (a-la'dft).  ».  [L.,  tho  lark;  according 
to  Pliny,  Suetonius,  and  Gregory  nf  Tours,  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  word 
(of.  Bret,  alehoueder, 
alehourde:,  the  lark); 
said  to  bo  "lit.  'great 
songstress,'  from  al, 
high  or  great,  and  ami, 
song."  The  W.  name 
ucncdydd,  lit.  'soarer,' 
is  a  different  word. 
Henco  It.  alada  =  8p. 
alondra,  OSp.  aluda, 
alott  =  Vr.  alaiaa =OF. 
aloe,  with  dim.  ML. 
laudula,  laudila,  It.  al- 
lodola,  lodola  (dial. 
ladam),  and  Olt.  alo- 
dftta,  allodftta  =  OSp. 
alorta  =  Pr.  alaustta 
=  F.  aUmt  tle,  the  lark. 
Cf.  mlandra  and  lark1.']  A  genus  of  buds,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Alaudida,  or  larks.  The  genus 
in  formerly  coeitroslvo  with  tho  family,  bat  to  now  ro- 
■trkted  to  such  species  as  tlu>  skylark,  A.  arctruu,  and 
Ike  waodlark.  A.  arborta.  The  species  of  Atatuln  proper 
art  uttlvesof  the  old  world,  and  Inhabit  ddefly  1U  northern 
portion* ;  they  arc  small,  plaln-colored.apotted,  and  streak- 
ed birds ;  they  neat  on  the  ground,  and  art'  noted  for  sing- 
bu  w  tliey  soar  iluA,  and  tor  the  delicacy  of  their  Arab, 
are  AUtuKdtx  and  ntr*l. 

Alaudidx  (a-hi'di-dS )t  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Alauda  + 
-ida.]  The  lark  family ;  a  family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  Pasterns  and  suborder  Otcinet.  They 

arc  notably  dUtlntruiahed  from  other  uaclne  Panma  by 
baring  the  tarsi  acatcUate  behind,  and  are  therefore  re- 
ferred by  lone  tnatpectoJ  scries,  Oweina  mruUllipiantarrs, 
la  tliiltnctlou  from  moat  other  Oaeintu.  which  are  Isminl- 
pcutar.  By  others,  however,  the  AlauAidtm  have  hwn 
ranhod  aa  a  fDhlamlly.  Alaudiiu*,  under  Frinaillidot.  The 
haUu  bain  a  lengthened  straightened  claw.  There  are 
many  genera  and  ipeclea,  nioatly  of  the  old  world,  and 
especially  of  Africa  ;  only  one  genus,  Rremofikila  or  0f«- 
ws».  the  shore  or  horned  lark,  It  ludlgeiioua  to  America. 
The  .ItaaiWMfce  are  mostly  mlirratory ;  they  Inhabit  oj»rii 
rountry,  neat  on  the  ground,  lay  colored  eggs,  and  abac  an 
UVy  soar ;  tome  of  the  specie*  are  gregarious.  Sou  Alau- 
da and  farti. 

Akudinse  (al-a-dl'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Alauda 
+  -«mr.]   A  aubfamilv  of  larks,   The  tenn  rvprc- 

HBU-la)  A  subfamily  uf  "HrinaMoltm.  Including  all  larlu. 
IWauaed.l  <b)  A  aubfaraily  of  Alaudidar,  Incfnding  (he 
trpirid  larks  repreaented  by  the  geuua  Alauda  and  iU  ira- 
eneiliate  aUira. 

alaudino  (a-14'din).  a.  [<  Alauda  +  -<r.ei.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  lark ;  pertaining  to 
the  Aiavdidcr  or  lark  family. 

There  la  .  .  .  ahruidant  evidence  of  the  nueeptibilUy  of 
the  Alavdiat  i tincture  to  modification  from  extenul  clr- 
cumatancea.  Eneyc  lint.,  XIV.  mi). 

alamir,  alaundt,  alanntt,  ».   Same  an  alan. 
i  (a-la'us),  ».    [NL.,  in  form  <  Or.  li/nor, 
■  ?m<v,  see ;  but  said  to  be  based 
roam,  stray.]   A  genus  of 
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Alausa  (n-lft'slt),  n.  Same  as  Alota, 
alb 1  (alb),  a.  (K  ME.  albe,  <  AH.  albe,  <  ML.  alba 
(sc.  e«r(w,  garment),  fern,  of  L.  albut,  white :  see 
aibr,  the  French  form.]  1.  In  the  rYom.  Calh. 
Cb.  (and  In  many  Angliean  churches),  a  white 
linen  robe,  with  tight  sleeves,  worn  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  euchariat  under  the  chasuble, 
cope,  or  dalmatic  by  the  officiating  priest  and 

his  assistants.  It  reaebea  to  the  feed,  and  la  hound 
aruuud  the  waist  by  a  girdle  called  the  al>xari.  (Filially 
It  U  ornamented  at  the  eilgea  and  wriata  with  embroidery 
or  lace-work.  The  alb  waa  formerly  the  common  dreaa  of 
the  clergy.  Colored  alU  have  been  uneil  In  tike  aen  lee  of 
tho  Rnojiah  Church.  The  correapuiMliiig  garment  In  the 
Creek  Church  t*  the  aMcharlon  (whkh  aeeX 
A  white  cUt  plain  with  a  veatment  or  cope. 

Beak  of  Common  I'rayer  (IMS). 

Each  jirii^l  adornd  waa  In  a  anrpllce  white: 
The  blahupa  duiui'd  their  alai  and  enpea  of  atate. 

Fttir/tu,  Two,  II.  4, 

S.  In  the  eorfy  cburch,  a  white  garment  worn 
from  the  Saturday  before  Easter  until  tho  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  by  the  newly  baptized. 

Formerly  also  written  alba,  albe. 
Appaxela  of'  the  alb,  »•  ,uar»  ptecea  ol  enihroidcry  Id  col- 
or*  or  nrecloua  orphrn-work  aewed  or  otlierwlae  fattened 
upon  the  alb,  commonly  Id  alx  placet :  much  used  between 
the  eleventh  and  eliteenth  ccntnrlea. 

alb2  (alb),  r.  [Turk.]  A  small  Turkish  coin, 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  eent. 

alba  (al' M),  n.  [NL.  (sc.  »**«««■  nf  to),  f  em.  o(  L. 
n<6wi,  white,  used  as  a  noun.]  White  fibrous 
nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  the  gray  or 
cellular. 

The  *H«  couatitutea  the  coltunua  of  the  myelnn,  etc 

WMtr  and  (Jap,  AuaL  Tech..  p.  472. 

albacore  (al'ba-kor).  n.  [Also  formerly  written 
albcoore.  alboatrc  (ef.  F.  "  alhaeorr,  a  certain 


WokUut  AlMtUm  irfmal 


blind,  <  i-  priv.  +  Xat 
on  asaofaj,  wander, 
click-beetles,  of 
the  family  EUi- 


tu.,one«fU.elai««t 
<*  the  North  Anwri- 
can  wapningbec- 
Uei,  b  a  well-known 


■  upward  of  1) 
tixhea  Iook.  It  hat 
t*o  velveti  Mack 
•iwto  encircled  with 
•Mte  an  the  pro- 
tbwM,  and  white 


»  larrw  live  lu  de-  ^      Ws  „o,  <wul.  ,4  oh  Mull 
•4J-  -  wood. 
» 


Atbacorc  at  Xvmay  \  Orrynni  aUtemfaW 

fish  in  the  Indian  sea,  which  is  very  good 
meat,"  Cotgrnve),  <  Fg.  albacor,  albacora,  al- 
becora  =  Sp.  albaoora,  an  albacore,  <  Ar.  al}  the, 
+  bukr,  pi.  bakdrat,  a  young  camel,  a  heifer.] 
1.  A  name  given  to  several  fishes  of  the  tunny 
or  mackerel  kind,  specifically  to  the  germon 
or  loug-finned  tunny,  Ore*pitu*gerMo  or  0.  ala- 
lonya.  Sco  Orrynu*  and  fitnuy.— 2.  The  J.irhia 
glauca,  a  fish  of  the  family  Caranaida.  Couch. 

Also  written  albican. 
albadara  (al-ba-d&'rjl),  n.   The  Arabian  caba- 
listic name  for  the  basal  or  sesamoid  joint  of 
the  great  toe,  to  which  extraordinary  properties 
were  anciently  ascribed. 

albas  (al'ban),  n.  [<  L.  albus,  white,  +■  -an.] 
A  white  resinous  substance  extracted  from  gut- 
ta-percha by  alcohol  or  ether.   £>e,  Diet.,  I.  41. 

Albanonaaa  (al-ba-uen '&et),  «.  pi.  [ML,  < 
Albi  in  Piedmont.  J  One  of  the  sects  embraced 
under  the  general  name  Oathari  (which  see). 

Aibanensian  •:  al-ba-nen'si-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Albanenses. 

II.  «.  A  member  of  the  sect  of  the  Alba- 
nenftes. 

Albanian  {al-ba'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Albania.] 
I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  modern  Albania, 
or  to  its  iuhabitants,  or  their  language,  man- 
ners, customs,  etc. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Albania, 
a  division  of  European  Turkey,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Kjiirus,  and  parts  of 
lUyrift  and  Macedonia. —  2. 
pi.  Light  cavalry,  formerly 
recruited  in  Albania  and  the 
neighboring  lands,  and  armed 
according  to  the  Levantine 
fashion  of  tho  time.  There  waa 
■uch  a  corjn  in  Uie  nervine  uf  I'harlea 
Mil.  and  of  I.nuU  XII.  of  I'nuiu'. 
Hoe  araoUt  and  e*f  radio*. 

3.  The  language  of  Albania, 
possessing  strongly  marked 
dialects,  and  usually  classed 
as  Aryan  or  Indo-Europi  un. 

[TlM<  adiective  nnd  lumn  also  apply 
to  ancient  Alliania,  nn  the  weatern 
euaat  uf  the  Canplan  «ea:  a>,  tlw  Al- 
banian Onto  (Albania  Polar,  now 
lite  paaa  of  IlerliemlX ) 

albarello  (al-ba-rcl'6),  a.  [It,, 
from  the  shape,  which  is  held 
to  resemble  a  tree-trunk :  dim.  of  albero,  a  tree.] 
An  earthen  vessel,  cylindrical  in  general  shape, 


albe 

the  sides  externally  concave,  used  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  later  as  a  drug-pot. 

albarlom  (al-bi'ri-um),  n.  [L.  (so.  opus,  work ), 
white  stucco;  neut.  of  albariu*,  pertaining  to 
tho  whitening  of  walls.  Cf.  albare,  whiten,  < 
albut,  white.]  A  stucco  or  white  lime  obtained 
from  burnt  marble.   McElrath;  Hitumondt. 

albata  (al-ba'tft),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  albata,  fem.  of 
albatus,  clothed  in  white,  made  white,  pp  of 
albare,  make  white,  <  albas,  white.]  An  alloy 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  nickel,  zinc,  and 
copper  united  in  various  proportions,  often  witli 
antimony,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  silver,  it  it  a  »liii.- 
ineUL,  resembling  ullver  In  appearance,  and  U  utade  lm<> 
apuooa,  forka,  teapota,  etc  Alao  called  Britith  jUlr  ai.<l 
Gtrman  Wiper. 

He  waa  not  the  genuine  article,  but  a  aubttltute,  a  kind 
of  albata.         (J.  A.  Sola,  Badd  ingtou  l'eerajre,  IL  2^2. 

Albati  (al-b&'tl),  n.  pL  [LL.,  pi.  of  L.  albatus, 
clothed  in  white :  *w  albata.]  A  body  of  fanal- 
ics  who  about  1400  appeared  in  Italy  as  peni- 
tents, clad  in  white  garments.  They  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  pope.  Also  called  White  Brethren. 
albatTOSB  (al'ba^tros),  ».  [Formerly  albitrott, 
albetro**,  also  algatrost  (cf.  V.  albatros  =  0.  al- 
batross (but  D.  usually  stormtogtl,  0.  nturmtogtrl, 
'  storm-bird  ')  =  F.  albatro*,  formerly  algatrot,  — 
It.  albatro  =  Sp.  albatrotte  =  Pg.  albalrvt,  i  ll 
prob.  from  or  affected  by  the  E.  form),  a  modi- 
fication (ale-,  alg-  changed  to  alb-,  prob.  in  allu- 
sion to  L.  albus,  white)  of  Pg^  aleatraz,  a  sea- 
fowl,  cormorant,  albatross,  one.  a  pelican :  are 
alcatras.]  1 .  A  web-footed  sea-bird  of  the  petrel 
family,  rroeeUariida;  and  subfamily  Diomedc- 
inat.  About  It  apecieaof  albatross  are  known,  all  except 
the  aootyalbacroaa,  I'lurtxtria  Julujiuaaa.  belonging  to  the 
genua  /NonKdea.  They  are  dlitliunitibcd  aa  a  group  from 
other  blrda  of  the  petrel  family  by  having  tiw  hind  toe 


rudbnontary.  and  too  tubular  nottrila  teiarateil,  one  o>j 
l«of  tl 

nga  I 

tall  aud  feet  abort,  and  the  nature  f»  very  greaL  Alba 


epara 

each  aide  of  tho  baao  of  the  upper  inaudible.  The  bdl  it 
atout  and  houked  at  tho  end,  the  wingt  are  very  lung,  Uu- 


troaaea  Inhabit  the  southern  aeaa  at  large,  and  the  whule 
Paclfki  ocean,  but  not  the  northern  Atlantic.  Some  of 
them  are  the  largest  known  aea-blrdt,  and  all  are  note- 1 
for  their  powera  uf  flight,  toiling  for  hours,  and  in  any  di 


Wandering,  AllanxaK  :  t!tjm*Jr*  mlamit. 

i  with  reference  to  the  wind,  wlthnnt  visible  move- 
ment of  Uie  wingt.  TUey  neat  on  the  sround,  and  lay  a 
tingle  white  egjt  They  are  very  voraciotu,  may  lie  aauglit 
with  a  hook  and  line  baited  witli  pork,  and  when  takt-n 
on  board  a  veaael  are  obtervnl  to  walk  with  difficulty. 
One  uf  the  commonest  and  Iwst-known  aperies  it  the  wan- 
dering alliatr>is»,  It.  exulan*;  it  it  alao  the  largeat  tprcles. 
having  a  ttrctch  of  wingt  of  about  II  feet  —  an  aaalgnml  ill- 
mention  of  17  J  feet  being  cither  a  great  eiaggersnnn  i»r 
hlshly  cicepttniinl.  This  bird  U  mottly  white,  »lUi  ilark 
markings  on  the  upper  parts,  ncth-tolored  feet,  and  a  )el- 
low  hill.  Tbo  tli-K-t  Ull-I  alliatroM,  It.  bntehuura.  It  a 
related  hut  tmaller  ipi>L-loa  It  guet  far  north  In  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  where  it  alto  found  Uie  black-fnolcd  aHiatni.*. 
It.  ntpriptt  of  Audubon.  The  yellow-uotevl  albatntt  it 
It  tktanrhuncktu,  lu  wbkb  auuther  species,  D.cHlrmnala. 
Is  closely  related  -.  these,  and  b.  uief<iKi>j>Ary>,  are  unsu 
the  smaller  tpecles.  and  of  slswt  the  rise  of  the  ioot>  al- 
bstnstt.  The  ialler  U  wholly  dark-colored,  Krom  their 
haldt  of  following  ships  for  days  togetlter  without  rcstlni;, 
alualrusKt  are  reearded  with  feelinip  of  atlarbuient  ami 
supersUtlous  awe  by  ssilura,  it  Itciug  considered  unlucky 
to  kill  one.  Coleridge  has  availed  himaelf  i.f  this  fepllna 
in  hit  "  Ancient  Mariner."  Also  spelled  alhatm,  ami  in 
S«w  Latin  form  aloatrut,  aa  cither  a  generic  or  a  iihtIDc 
designation. 

2.  A  thin  untwillod  woolen  material  used  tor 
women's  dresses. 
albe1,  «.  Seeattt. 

albe2t,  albeet,  oonj.  Same  as  albHi.  Spenter. 
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albedo 

albedo  (nl-be'do),  h.  [L.,  whiteness,  <  albus, 
whilv.]  Whiteness;  specifically,  the  propor- 
tion of  light  falling  on  ft  surface  and  irregularly 
reflected  from  it:  as,  the  albedo  of  the  uioon. 
albeit  (nl-be'it),  conj.  [<  ME.  al  be  it,  al  be  it 
tlutt,  like  nl  be  that,  at  were  it  so  that,  etc.,  in  con- 
cessive clauses,  at  being  the  adv.  all,  foiuid  also 
joined  with  though  and  if,  with  the  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  be :  see  all,  adr.,  2  (/>),  and  cf.  al- 
though.]  Although;  notwithstanding  that. 

,  jo  say.  Tho  l.ord  aalth  it;  afViMJIravc  not 

Alhtit  so  inaskd,  Madam,  I  love  the  trutli. 

;  Tennyson,  Prince**.  IL 

Albert  cloth.   See  cloth. 
Albert  coal.    Anne  us  albertite. 
Albertia  (al-ber'tU),  «.  [XL.,  <  Albert  (Prince 
Albert).]  1.  A  genua  of  free  llotij'cra,  or  wheel- 
nmmalcules,  having  a  lengthened  and  vermi- 
form body,  and  the  troehal  disk  reduced  to  a 
ciliated  lip  around  the  mouth.  Held  by 

rda  l<>  constitute  with  the  genu*  Srimi  a  separate 
KT»iip,  /VrvoolracAn.  They  are  internal  parasites  of  Va- 
lium olignchxtnus  annelid*,  such  as  the  carthwncm. 
2.  A  genua  of  dipterous  insect*,  llondani,  1843. 
— 3.  A  genua  of  codenterates.  Thomson,  1878. 
Aiberti  bass.  See  Itaufi. 
Albertiida  (nl-ber-ti'i-de),  n.  j>l.  [XL.,  <  AU 
bertui  +  -W<r.]  A  family  of  rotifers,  or  wheel- 
iinimalculcs,  of  which  the* genus  Albertia  is  the 
type.    See  Albertia. 

Albertine(al'ber-tin),(i.  Oforpertainingtothe 
younger  and  royal  branch  of  the  Saxon  house 
which  descended  from  Albert  (G.  Albreeht), 
Duke  of  Saxony  (1*43-1500).  Albartliie  tracu. 
pamphlets  dealing  with  economic  subject*,  whiten  about 
l.vaj  under  the  ausplcea  of  the  Albcrtlne  branch  of  the 
Sjion  house,  and  In  op|»«Hion  lu  a  drhaasMDCiit  of  Die  cur- 
rency proposed  by  the  LmcsUne  lT»nch  of  the  same  house. 

The  Alhertitut  truefj.  according  to  Rnarhrr,  exhibit  such 
soun>t  views  of  the  conditions  and  evidence*  of  national 
wealth,  of  the  nature  of  money  ai»l  trade,  ami  of  Uie  right* 
and  duties  ofCovernuicntain  relation  to economic action, 
thst  he  regards  the  unknown  authors*  entltleil  to  a  plaee 
li<»Me  Kalcigh  ami  the  other  Kngllsh  "colonial-theorist*" 
of  the  viol  of  the  10th  and  beicliinlnK  of  the  17th  century. 

JVueyc  tint.,  XIX.  SM. 

Albertist(al'ber-tist),n.  [<  ML.  Alhcrtuta;  pL, 

<  Albertus,  Albert.]  An  adherent  of  the  philos- 
ojihy  of  Albertus  Magnus,  a  German  scholastic 

philosopher  (1 1DI1-12S0).  The  AlbertUU  were  only 
feciHrnlzxst  aa  a  distinct  acliool  In  the  university  of  Co- 
haine  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Thi*  acliool  was  an  off- 
shoot from  that  of  the  Thoiuiata,  from  which  It  differed 
concerning  many  points  of  Untie,  physic*,  and  theology. 
It  w  aa  attached  to  the  college  of  At.  Lawrence.  Tlie  differ- 
ences which  separated  the  Altvertista  from  the  Thomiits 
were  Insignificant.  Among  other  polnta,  the  former  held 
that  baric  la  a  apei'iilative,  not  a  practlrat,  dlaeipllne ;  that 
nilivcrsaU  in  re  and  po»f  rein  are  Identical  (are  unirerinJ, 
it  );  and  that  the  principle  of  Individuation  (which  ace)  is 
mutter. 

albertlte  (iil'lier-tlt),  n.  [<  Albert,  name  of  a 
county  in  Xew  Brunswick,  when*  this  mineral 
is  found,  +  -ik -.J  A  hydrocarbon,  pitch-like 
in  appearance,  and  related  to  asphaltum,  but 
not  so  fusible  nor  so  soluble  in  benzine  or 
ether.  It  nil*  a  ftmure  In  the  lower  carlwniferoiia  ruclu 
at  the  Albert  mine  lu  .New  Itrunaalck.  It  Is  u»ed  in  the 
uiaTiufacture  of  illuitiltiatinit  icmh,  and  of  UlumiuaUna  and 
lubricating  ulla.    Also  called  Albert  d«tl. 

albertype  (al' her- tip),  n.  [<  Joseph  Albert, 
niune  of  the  inventor,  +  «yj>f.]  1.  A  method 
of  direct  printing  in  ink  from  photographic 
plates.  See  nhotolithotjraphy. — 2.  A  picture 
produced  by  tnis  method. 

albescence  (al-bi's'ens),  m.  [<  albexeent.]  The 
net  or  state  of  (.'rowing  white  or  whitish. 

albescent  (al-bi  s'enU,  a.  [<  L.  allit*ren(t-)ii, 
ppr.  of  ttlbt'iteerr,  VKi'ome  white,  incejitive  of  nf- 
herr,  lie  white, {  athus,  white.]  Heeoming  white 
or  whitish ;  moderately  white;  of  a  pale,  hoary 
uH|>ect :  blewhiMl ;  blanched. 

elbegpinet  fal'lx  -spin),  n.    [<  ME.  albetpune,  < 

<  IK.  n//»  »/»iw,  later  nubex/tinr,  mod.  V.  aubepitte 
=  lJr.  allfjiin,  <  ML.  'alba  ojmhh*,  the  white- 
thorn (-tree),  in  ref.  to  the  whitcuesi  of  its  bark 
ascontrasta^l  with  theblackthoni:  L.  alba,  fem. 
of  albwi,  white;  «»iau,  the  blackthorn,  sloe- 
ti-ee,  <  »/ii«n,  a  thorn,  spine :  see  tpine.]  The 
hawthorn.  t'raUrgu*  (trifacantha. 

albicans  (arbi-kfin/.),  a.;  pi.  rtff<io<tnfi<i  (al-bi- 
kiiu'shi-ft).  [XI i.,  sc.  corpu*,  body:  see  albi- 
runt.]  thie  of  the  coqiora  albicantia  of  the 
)>rain.  See  cnr\xira  albicantia,  under  corjw*. 
albicant  (al'bi-kant),  ii.  K  L.  (i/Mritit(f-K  ppr 
t(oi«,  w"  ' 


of  atbicfire,  be  wliit^-,  <  albus,  white.] 
ing  or  growing  white.    A',  E.  H. 
albicantia,        Plnral  of  albicans. 
albication  (al-hi-kii'shon),  n.  [<  Xi.albieare,  pp. 
"atbirntM*,  lie  white:  see  albinmt.]    In  l*>t.,  a 
growing  white;  a  development  of  white 
in  the  foliage  of  plants. 
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albicore  (al'bi-kfir),  ».   See  albacort. 

albiflcatlont  (al'bi-ft-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME. albifi- 
eac%oun,(.  ML.  <jU>i«'c<jfio(n-),<  albifieare,  whiten : 
see  albify.]  In  alchemy,  the  act  or  process  of 
making  white,  f'haueer, 

albiflorous  (al-bi-flo'nw),  a.  [<  XL.  albifltirv*, 
<  L.  albut,  white,  +  ./lo*  (ftor-),  a  flower.]  In 
hot.,  having  white  flowers. 

albifyt  (arhi-fi),  r.  f.  [<  ML.  albifieare.  <  L.  al- 
bu»,  white,  +  -ficare,  <  faeerc,  make.]  To  make 
white;  whiteu. 

Aibl^enses  (al-bi-jen'scz),  n.pl.  [Xn..,  >  F.  Al- 
bigcois,  inhauitanta  of  Albi.']  A  collective  name 
for  the  members  of  several  anti-sacerdotal  sects 
in  the  south  of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries:  so  called  from  Albi,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  they  were  dominant.  They  revolted 

(roan  the  ttiureh  of  Home,  wenr  chaiveil  with  Uanicharan 
rrrora,  and  went  ao  vl^omiuly  fieraecuted  that,  aa  aceta, 
they  had  In  great  part  disappeared  hy  the  eml  of  the  Uilr- 
teenth  century. 
Albigenalan  (al-bi-jen'Bi-an),  a.  and  n.  L  ,* 
Pertaining  to  the  Albigenaes. 

By  Uie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tlie  AOntmnan 
hcreay  had  been  nearly  extirpated. 

iVf»co<f,  Ferd.  and  law.,  L  7. 

IX  n.  One  of  the  Albigenaes. 

albin  (al '  bin),  u.  [<  Ij.  albus,  white.  See  al- 
bino.] A  mineral  of  an  opaque  white  color,  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  Bohemian  apophyllitc. 

albiness  (al-bi'nes),  a.  [<  albino  +  -«*».]  A 
female  albino. 

In  them  [the  iieiiatlve  blonde»|  the  soul  haa  often  be- 
come  pale  with  that  blaltcliliigof  the  hair  and  loaaof  color 
in  the  ejea  which  make*  tliein  aj>pmai  h  Uie  charai  trr  of 
athinrue*.  O.  H .  IMmrt,  The  Protestor. 

albinism  (al'bi-nizm),  m.  [<  albino  +  -uim;  = 
F.  alliiniume  =  Pg.  rtrtuswnio.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  an  albino;  leucopathy;  lcu- 
cism.  In  6ol.,  a  condlt|.»n  of  Itowcra  or  h-avea  In  which 
they  are  white  tnatcad  <d  having  their  onllnary  colon,  ow- 
ing to  a  peralateut  deficiency  of  the  utual  coloHnc  matter  : 
to  hedMliwiitolwl  from  AWA,™.,or  rtMathm.  wher..  the 
color  rcturm  on  exnoture  to  light.  Compare  rrjifA««>t. 
Alao  written  u/W»e«»in. 

.4/t>i'sl#m  Mnq  well  known  to  Iw  ■tmnitly  lnheiite,l,  for 
liuunce  with  white  mioe  and  nun)'  other  <iuadrupcdt,  and 
c»en  white  flower*. 

Ihtrtrin,  Var.  of  AnlmaUand  Planta,  p.  ll.'i. 

albinistlc  (al-bi-nis'tik),  n.    Same  aa  albinotie. 

albino  (al-bl'no),  n.  [<  Pg.  albino,  orig.  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  to  the  while  negroes  thev 
met  with  on  the  coaat  of  Africa  (=  Sp.  It.  <it- 
bino,  >  F.  albino*),  <  albo,  now  afro,  a  Sp.  It. 
allio,  <  L.  albtu,  white.]  1.  A  person  of  pale, 
milky  complexion,  with  light  nair  and  pink 
eyes.  Thla  abnormal  comtition  appean  to  depend  on  an 
aliaeiice  of  the  minute  parllclca  of  coloring  matter  which 
oidinarily  occur  In  the  lowest  and 
of  the  epidermis  or  outer  akin, 
among  all  races  of  men. 

Hence  —  2.  An  animal  characterized  by  the 
same  peculiarity  in  physical  constitution,  a 
perfect  albino  Is  pure  white,  with  pink  eyes ;  but  llH-re 
uuy  tie  every  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal  cob»r- 
nlbin.  exhlblUng  every  variation  in  palcncsa  ot  color  or  In 
spotting  or  Miarklna  with  white,  such  pallid  or  pled  ludl- 
v  Idilal*  U'lllg  called  tnrttat  nfW«,«.  An  albino  la  always 
a  sport  or  freak  of  nat  ure,  iia  when  one  of  a  brood  of  crows 
or  blackbirds  la  snow  white:  but  alblnlun  temla  to  be- 
come hereditary  and  thua  established,  aa  In  the  case  of 
white  mice,  while  rabbits,  and  while  poultry.  Any  al- 
bino, therefore,  is  to  he  distinguished  from  an  animal  that 
la  naturally  white,  like  the  snowy  heron  or  polar  bear,  or 
that  periodically  turns  white  In  winter,  like  the  anile  tov, 
polar  liare,  or  idaniilgiin.  Some  animala  are  mure  sus- 
ceptible to  albinism  than  olltera.  but  probably  all  are  lla- 
ble  to  the  deflctencv  or  total  lack  of  pigment  which  con- 
stitutes this  affection. 

3.  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  by 
the  ab(*euee  of  ehlorophyl,  or  whose  flowers  are 
exceptionally  while.    See  albinism. 

alblnolam  (al-bi'uo-irm),  n.    Same  as  albinism. 

alblnotlc  (al-bi-not  'ik),  a.  [<  albino  +  -one,  as 
in  hypnotic  and  other  words  of  Or.  origin.]  Af- 
fected with  albinism ;  exhiliitingleucism;  being 
an  ulbino.    An  equivalent  form  is  olbinittie. 

albione  (al-bi-0'ne).  n.  [XL.,  after  L.  AIMon,  a 
sou  of  XeptuneT]  A  sea-leech;  a  leech  of  the 
genus  Vontobdclla. 

albion-metal  (al'bi-gn-met'al),  n.  (<  Allnon, 
jioetic  name  of  Englniid  (<  1*.' Album,  Or.  'A>-.liui-, 
an  ancient  name  of  Brilain),  +  metal.]  A  com- 
bination maile  by  overlaying  lead  with  tin  and 
causing  the  two  to  adhere  by  passing  them,  un- 
der pressure,  between  rollers. 

albite  (ftl'bit),  n.  [<  L.  ollnu,  white,  +  -iti'i.]  A 
triclinie  soda  feldspar;  a  common  mineral,  usu- 
ally white  or  nearly  white,  occurring  in  crystals 
and  in  cleavable  masses  in  granite  veins,  also 
as  a  constituent  uf  many  crystalline  rocks,  as 
diorite  mid  some  kinds  of  granite.  See  Irlds/Hir. 

albitic(al-bit'ik),o.  [<<iW.<<-+  -ie.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  albite;  containing  albite. 


ute  spot,  +  -e-OM.] 
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Alblzila  (al-bits'i-ii),  «.  [XL.,  <  It.  Albisti,  a 
noble  family  of  Tuseauy,  who  first  brought  the 
silk-tree  into  Italy.]  A  large  genua  of  legumi- 
nous plants  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  allied 
to  Acacia.  Mauy  are  trees  niriilahlug  a  hard,  strong, 
aud  durable  wooii.  A.  JuUbrimn  (the  silk  tree)  and 
A.  Lri/lstk  are  frequently  cultivated  foromauenl  in  tlie 
Meditemnieaii  region  and  in  America.  Tlie  bark  of  an 
Ahysainian  species,  ,-1.  uitfAWiniHrtca,  knowu  aa  meaenna 
or  lieaeiina.  la  an  effective  t«ii1aiuj(e. 

albo- carbon  (arisi-kar'bon),  «.  [<  L.  o/6it», 
white,  +  E.  carbon.]  A  solid  residuum  of  crea- 
sote — Albo -carbon  light,  a  light  pnxluced  by  rarbu- 
rc-ting  ortlinary  biinitug-gaa  b)  the  volatillxalion  of  altse 
carUin,  which  t»  placed  In  cylindrical  clianiben  about  a 
gua-burner. 

albolite  (al'bd-lit),  n.    Same  as  albolith. 

albolith  (al'bo-lith),  a.  [<  L  albus,  while,  +  Or. 
/.ifAif,  a  stone.  J  A  cement  made  hy  mixing  pul- 
verized calcined  magnesite  with  fine  silica.  It 
forou  a  hanl,  durable  compound  which  can  be  mi. Mel. 
and  Is  found  very  nscful  In  repairing  stonework  and  aa 
a  preservative  for  various  materials  of  eonatructlon. 

Alb  Sunday.  [See  «/*'  and  Sunday,  tf .  iTAif- 
tmndapA  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter:  so 
called  because  on  that  day  those  who  had 
been  baptized  on  Easter  eve  wore  their  white 
robea  for  the  last  time.  Alao  called  low  Sun- 
day. 

albuginea  (al-bu-jin'Ma  ».  rXL.,  fem.  (sc. 
(nmmw)  of  an  assumed  L  *albuginev» :  seeii/6«- 
ijincous.]  Li  limit.,  a  name  (pn>t>erly  tunica  al- 
tiuginea)  applied  to  several  membranes:  (o)  To 
the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis  beneath  the 
tunica  vaginalis  (sheathing  membrane);  (6)  to 
the  similar  fibrous  covering  of  the  ovary  be- 
neath the  peritoneum;  (c)  to  the  sclerotic  or 
white  of  the  eye. 

albuglnean  (al-bu-jin'^-an),  a.    [<  L. 
[iilbugin-),  whiteness,  a  whib 
Same  aa  albugineons. 

albugineOUS  (al-bu-iin'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  aa  if  'al- 
bugineuM  (>Sp.  Pg.  It.  albuginco),  the  more  cor- 
rect E.  form  being  albnainou*  =  F.  allmgineux  = 
Sp.  It.  albuginoto,  <  L.  *albuginosu*.  <  albugo  (al- 
bugin-),  whiteness:  see  albugo.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  white  of  the  eye  or  of  an  egg. 
Equivalent  forms  are  albuginean  and  albuginou*. 

AJbustnaous  humor,  the  auiusnia  huntor  of  the  rye.— 
Albuglneous  tunic,  the  albuginea  (which  see). 

albuginltii  (al-bu-ji-ni'tis),  a.  [<  albuginea  + 
-ituT]  Inflammation  of  the  tunica  albuginea  of 
the  testis.    See  albuginea. 

albuginous  (al-bu'ji-nus),  a.  Same  aa  albugin- 
eons. 

albugo  (al-bu'go),  n.  [L.,  whiteness,  a  white 
spot,  <  albus,  white.]  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
characterized  by  deep  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
Sometimes  callisl  hucoma. 

Albula  (al'bu-l|),  n.  [XL.,  fetn.  of  L.  albulus, 
whitish,  <  a/o«*rwhite :  sen  <iWc*,  nWcf.  ]  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes  distinguished  by  their  whitish  or 
silvery  color,  typical  of  the  family  Albulitltr. 

albulid  (al'bu-Ud),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Al- 
bulultr;  a  boncosh,  ladylish,  macabf>,  or  r Tench 

AlbuildB  (al-bu ' li-de),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  <  AUmla 
+  -iila\]  A  family  of  abdominal  fishes  having 
an  elongate  body  covered  with  silvery  scales, 
conical  head  witfc  produced  overhanging  anout, 
small  mouth,  and  pavement-like  teeth  on  the 
sphenoid  and  pterygoid  bones,   only  one  species, 

Altnita  rutjjft.  Is  known.  It  Is  generally  distributed  in 
tropical  seaa,  and  Is  known  Ui  Uie  West  Indies  and  Florida 
as  the  /adulisA  and  bvnefiih.  It  Is  interesting  from  inodi- 
llcallotia  of  structure  <rf  the  heart  which  suggest  the  ga- 
noids.   See  cut  under  tadyfttk. 

Albulina  (al-bu-H'nJi),  n.  nl.  piL.,  <  Albula  + 
-inn.]  In  OUnther's  classification  of  fishes,  the 
fifth  group  of  Cluptidit.  The  technical  characters 
are  —  the  mniith  inferior.  <pf  moderate  width  and  tocahe«l. 
Ihe  iipiM-r  )aw  projecting  U-yond  the  lower,  and  the  Inter- 
maxillary Juxtaposed  to  tit*  upper  edge  of  the  maxillary 
Im.ii,*.  The  grotip  corresponds  to  the  family  Atbulidtr. 
Preferably  writu-u  Albuiiwr.  aa  a  subfamily. 

album  (al'bum),  n.  [L.,  prop.  neut.  of  albus, 
white.]  1.  In  ltom,  antiy.,  a  white  tablet,  on 
which  the  name*  of  public  officers  and  recorda 
of  public  transactions  were  written,  and  which 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place. — 2.  A  book  con- 
sisting of  blank  leaves  variously  prepared  for 
special  purposes,  as  for  the  reception  or  pres- 
ervation of  autographs,  photographs,  verses, 
*'  8*ititirn«nt»,r'  etc.  —  3.  A  book  expensively 
printed  or  bound,  containing  short  selections 
of  poetry  or  prose,  usually  illustrated,  and  in- 
tended as  a  gift  or  an  ornament.— 4t.  In  lute, 
white  (silver)  money  paid  as  rent. 

albumen  (al-bu'men),  n.    [L. ;  albumen  ini,  the 


white  of  an  egg;  lit.,  whiteness,  <  albus,  white.] 
1.  The  white  of  an  egg;  hence,  an  animal  and 
vegetable  principle  which  occurs  in  its  purest 
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natural  form  in  the  white  of  nn  Peg:  In  the 
latter  sense  more  correctly  called  albumin 
(which  see). — 2.  In  hot.,  any  form  of  nutritive 
matter,  whatever  its  chemical  constitution, 


Seed*  cut  vntjcAllf.  showing  UWtr  fMikrjn*  a»d  A llmrasn. 


stored  within  the  seed  and  ahout  the  embryo. 
It  sea)  be  fannao-ous,  as  In  the  cereals ;  ully  and  fleetly, 
a*  In  many  nuu :  horny,  as  In  the  coffee- berry ;  or  tmny, 
at  In  II:.  vegetable  ivory.  Also  called  rnd«r/>rrm.— AlbU- 
n»n  glue.  See  ?tue. 

albumenize  (al-bfl'men-iz),  r.  f.   See  albumin- 

slbumenold,  a.  and  n.    See  albvminoi/l. 

album  graacum  (al'bum  gre'kum).  [L. ;  lit., 
Greek  white.]  The  dune  of  dogs,  etc.,  which, 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  has  become  white  like 
chalk.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  medicine,  and 
in  Mill  used  by  tanners  to  soften  leather. 

albumin  (al-tru'min).  n,  [<  L.  album(en)  +  -in*. 
Sec  albumen.]  In  enem.,  a  substance  named 
from  the  Latin  for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  which 
it  occurs  in  its  purest  natural  state  (see  alhu- 
*v»).  It  Is  a  proximate  principle  cnmnoacd  of  nitrogen 
(anno,  hydrogen,  and  ozygen,  with  a  Utile  sulphur,  and 
enters  generally  Into  the  composition  of  the  animal  and 
•rgvtalile  juices  and  aullda.  Animal  albumin  alionnds  In 
the  teruin  of  the  Mood,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  humor* 
of  the  eye,  the  so  called  coagulatde  lymph,  the  Juicea  of 
Irsh,  etc    Vegetable  albuintu  la  found  In  most  vegetable 

tulce*  and  In  many  see,  Is ;  In  oumtioaillun  and  properties 
L  -tees  not  differ  grealty  from  animal  albumin.  Albumin 
obtained  from  egga  or  blood-serum  la  used  for  giving  a 
atstrotis  coating  to  photographic  pa|ter,  and  rarely  In  some 
other  photographic  processes,  fur  fixing  colors  In  printing, 
and  for  clarifying  syrupy  Hutu  Is.  When  heated  w  ilh  such 
Bsroids  it  coagulates  and  sinks  to  tlie  bottom,  or  else  rises 
as  a  arum,  carrying  with  It  the  fine  suspended  purticlcs 
which  had  made  the  liquid  turbid.  When  albumin  In  solu- 
tion a  digested  with  a  weak  acid,  it  passes  Into  a  modi- 
fication distinguished  by  the  following  properties:  It  la 
lns-.taMe  to  water  and  weak  anllne  solutions,  soluble  in 
weak  adds  or  alkalis,  ami  not  coagulated  by  heat.  This 
modification  U  called  ocuf  ofhumiJi,  Similar  treatment 
with  a  wrak  or  strong  alkali  produces  a  suhats-ncc  having 
nearly  the  same  properties  aa  arid  allmmln.  but  called 
eiaeu  siowmiit,  Kyntonln  la  not  distinguishable  from  acid 
albumin.  When  a  solution  of  cither  arid  or  alkali  albumin 
a  neutralised,  a  neutralisation  Mrv-ripitate  la  obtained. 
Tats,  dissolved  In  actd,  gives  arid  albumin  ;  dissolved  In 
alkali,  rl  give*  alkali  albumin,  though  there  la  reason  to 
atlirve  that  neltla-r  the  acid  nor  tho  alkali  coml<inca 
elutulnally  with  the  albumin.  Albumin  Is  found  In  com- 
astro*  hi  a  dry  state,  hvUsg  prepared  both  from  Die  white 
et  eon  and  from  the  serum  of  blood :  64  down  eggs  pro. 
dure  about  l.i  irallons  of  white,  which  yields  14  per  cent 
of  comnsercial  albumin,  while  the  blood  of  &  oxen  yields 
about  1  lbs.  Pure  albumin,  entirely  free  from  mineral 
Batter,  begins  to  coagulate  si  about  US',  and  heoouuw 
completely  solidified  at  16?'.  t'oagulatcd  albumin  Is  a 
•  lute  vpeuue  sultttante,  possessing  the  property  of  com* 
biniiig  rvsAily  witli  a  great  many  coloring  materials,  such 
as  fuchsias-,  aniline  violet,  purpiirsmlde,  etc  It  b>  em- 
ployed extensively  In  the  arts,  as  In  calico-printing,  in 
watch  it  la  used  to  fix  pigments,  especially  uitnuuariiie, 
ehrorae-yrilovrs,  etc,  upon  the  filters  of  cotton  cloth,  serv- 
ing iKiih  as  a  vehicle  for  the  color  and  as  a  varnish.  Wf  Ui 
aniline  colors,  however.  It  forms  a  true  mordant.  —  Albu- 
min process,  a  little-used  process]  of  making  photo* 
graphs:  plstt-s.  In  which  albumin  is  used  Instead  of  collo* 
dion  or  gelatin. 

albuminate  (al-bu'mi-nat),  n.  [<  albumen  (al- 
bumin-) + -ale1.]  One  of  a  class  of  bodies  in 
which  albumin  appears  to  be  in  weak  combina- 
tion with  a  base.  Alkali  albuminate  is  regarded 
by  some  as  identical  with  casein. 

albumin-beer  (al-bu'min-bir).  a.  A  preserv- 
ing bath  which  has  been  used  for  some  early 
photographic  emulsions,  composed  of  albumin, 
ammonia,  pyrognllit.  acid,  beer,  and  water. 

albuminiferons  (nl-bu-mi-nif'e-rus),  a,  [<  L. 
albumen  (-win-)  +  fcrre,  bear.}  Producing  al- 
bumin.   W.  L.  Carpenter. 

albuminiform  (al-bu'mi-ni-fdrm),  a.  KL  al- 
bumen(-min-)  +  -formis,<.forma,loTm.]  Formed 
like  or  resembling  albumin. 

albuminlmeter  (al-bu-tni-uim'e-ter),  n.  [<  L. 
oioaaioi  (-min-)  +  melrum,  <  Or.  jurpmi,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  albumin  contained  in  any  liquid. 
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albmnlnln  (al-btVmi-nin).  n.  [<  albumen  (-min-) 

+  -in2.]  The  substance  of  the  cells  inclosing 
the  white  of  birds'  eggs.  It  contains  no  nitro- 
gen, and  dissolves  its  caustic  potash.  Also 
called  odnin. 

albuminiparous  (al-bu-mi-nip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L. 
albumen  (-Htin-)  +  -pant*,  <  parere,  produce.] 
Same  as  atbuminiferous. 

At  its  upper  end  this  latter  (duct)  has  an  albuminipa- 
reus  glowl  attached  to  It. 

GVwnsaur,  CoDip.  Anat,  (trans,),  p.  383. 

albuminize  (nl-bu'mi-niz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
albuminized,  ppr.  albuminizing.  [<  albumin  + 
-i-i . ]  To  convert  into  albumin ;  cover  or  im- 
pregnate with  albumin,  as  paper  for  the  silver- 
printing  of  photographs.  Also  written  af&u- 
menize. 

albuminoid  (al-bu'mi-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
albumen  (-min-)  +  -old.']  I.  a.  Resembling  al- 
bumen or  albumin. 

Daring  bard  work  a  larger  supply  than  usual  of  albu- 
minute  food  Is  iicceaaary. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Km-iyy  In  Nature,  p.  lit*. 
Albuminoid  disease,  lardaecous  disease  (which  see,  un- 
der OXAforet'tis). 

II.  a*  A  substance  resembling  albumin ;  pro- 
teid  (which  see). 

Also  written  albumenoid. 
albuminoidal  (al-bu-rni-noi'dal),  a.  Kelating 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  albuminoid, 
albuminona  (al-bu'nii-non),  n.    Bame  as  pep- 
tone. 

albuminose  (al-bu'mi-nds).  a.  [=F.  albumi- 
neux  =  It.  albuminmso,  <  NL.  albummoini*.  <  L. 
albumen  (-mi)i-):  see  albumen,  albumin.]  1. 
Full  of  or  containing  albumen :  applied  to  the 
seeds  of  certain  plants,  as  grain,  palms,  etc. — 
9.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  albumin. 

albuminosis  (al-bu-nii-n6'sis),  n.  _  [XI,.,  <  L. 
albumen  (-min-)  4-  -writ.]  A  condition  of  tho 
blood  characterized  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  albumin. 

albuminous  (al-bti'mi-nu*),  a.  Same  as  albu- 
minose. —  Albuminous  Infiltration.  See  eiw/j/  nr»if- 
tit*7,  under  ciou4y. 

albuminonsness  (al-bu'mi-nus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  albuminous. 

albumin-paper  (al-bu'min-pa'p*r),  n.  Paper 
sized  or  coated  with  albumin,  used  for  ordi- 
nary photographic  printing. 

albuminuria  (nl-bu-ml-uu^i-g),  a.  [NL.,  <  L. 
albumen  (-min-)  +  Or.  ovpov,  urine:  see  ttrtitr.] 
In  pathol.,  the  presenco  of  albumin  in  the  urine, 
indicating  changes  in  the  blood  or  in  the  kid- 
neys. 

albumlnnric  (al-btl-mi-nu'rik),  a.  [<  albumi- 
nuria +  -•«.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
albuminuria. 

alburn  (al'bern),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  alburnux, 
whitish  (see  auhum).  first  as  a  noun,  LL,  <W- 
burnun,  m.,  a  white  fish,  prob.  the  bleak  or  blay, 
L.  o<6urn«ni,  neut.,  sap-wood  (see  alburnum),  < 
albu*,  white.  J  1. 1  tu  An  obsolete  form  of  nulmr  u. 

TT  a.  1.  Same  as  alburnum. —  2.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  tho  fish  commonly  called 
the  bleak. 

alburnoUB  (nl-b6r'nus),  a.    [<  alburnum,  q.  v., 
-4-  -on*.]    Kelating  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  alburnum. 


alcatraa 

of  these  consists  of  an  anacrusis,  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  and 
two  dactyls.  A  second  consists  ol  a  ralalrctlc  tamhlc  pen- 
tameter, of  which  the  third  toot  la  always  a  spondee,  and 
the  first  may  lie.    A  third  ronaisUnf  two  dactyls  followed 


Alhornont. 
i.  alhamnm.  nr 
SAIewood:  NL  heaft- 
smad  ;   r.  |Mta  ;  dl, 

hath. 


alburnum  (al-ber'num),  n.  rti., 
sap-wood,  prop.  neut.  of  <ifw<r-  d  J  ijj 
nus,  which  appears  in  ML.  in 
the  sense  of  'whitish':  see  on-    I  E 
bum.]   The  lighter-colored  and  0.; 
softer  part  of  the  wood  of  exo-      *  e 
genous  plants,  between  the  in- 
ner bark  and  the  heart-wood.  It 
Is  freuucntly  called  stii^-wood,  and  la 
gradually  transfonued  Into  heart-wood 
or  duramen.    Another  form  la  afn-urn. 

Alca  (al'kjl),  n.  [ML.  and  NL.,  <  Icel.  alka, 
alia,  auk:  see  auk1. '  The  leading  genus  of  the 
Alciiln;  or  auk  family  of  birds.  It  lias  been  made  to 
cover  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  family,  but  la  now  gener- 
ally restricted  to  the  great  auk,  Aloa  imarnnu,  alone  or 
with  the  mzor-hilled  auk.  A,  turda  or  f.  tamania  lurda. 
fsce  our,  and  cut  in  nest  column. 

alcabala  (Sp.  pron.  al-ka-ba'li),  n.  Same  as 
aleaeala. 

Alcadss  (al'ka-de),  n.  pi.    Samo  as  Alcida. 

alcahest,  alcahestic,  etc.   See  alkahe*t,  etc. 

Alcaic  (al-ka'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  J/cfiic«jt,  < 
Or.  AJjtnwor,  <  'A>-«xuor,  Alcseos,]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  Alca-us,  a  lyric  poet  of  Mytilene,  in 
Lesbos,  who  flourished  about  600  B.  c. —  S. 
[J.  <".]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
sisting of  alcaics:  as,  an  alcaie  strophe.  See  II. 
Alcaic  verse,  ■'tee  II. 

II.  n.  [/.  c]  A  lino  written  in  one  of  the  mea- 
sures invented  by  Alca-UB.   The  moat  important  one 


Great  Aok  \AJta  fmfemmuU 
(Fleas  a  drawing  by  R.  w.  stiofctdt  after  Audsboe.  ] 

by  two  trochees.  Two  lines  of  the  first,  followed  by  one 
of  the  second  and  one  of  the  third,  constitute  the  alcala 
strophe,  the  commonest  arrniurement  of  aLcslcs.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  an  example  of  an  alcalc  strophe : 

O  mlgtity-moutird  Inventor  of  harmonics, 
O  ikill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  EtuiUud. 
Milton,  a  nsjiM  to  resound  fur  ages. 

Tennvsy-n,  Ex  per.  In  (inunlity,  Alcaics. 

alcaid,  alcayde  (al-kAd' ;  Sp.  pron.  al-ka'e-dA), 
t>  *-P*  'IS-  aitaUie,  formerly  alcalde,  a  gov- 
ernor, jailer,  warden,  <  Ar.  al-qdid,  <  at,  the  (see 
al-3),  +  tjdiA,  leader,  governor,  prefect,  <  tpida, 
lead,  govern.]  In  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  a  com- 
mander of  a  fortress;  a  military  officer;  also 
a  jailer. 

alcalde  (al-kal'do ;  So.  pron.  al-kal'di),  n.  [Sn. 
alcalde  (in  Pg.  aleaiae  by  confusion  with  alcaide, 
alcaid),  <  Ar.  al-<iddl,  <  al,  the,  +  qddi,  judge  (> 
Turk,  kadi,  >  E.  earfi,  q.  v.),  <  qaday,  judge,  de- 
cide.] In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  countries 
settled  by  Spaniards  or  governed  by  Spanish 
law,  tho  mayor  of  a  pueblo  or  town,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  municipal  council,  and  is  vested  with 
judicial  powers  similar  to  those  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

alcaldeship  (al-kaT de-ship),  n.  Tho  office  »f 
alcalde. 

The  heart  of  the  Spanish  local  system  Is  the  .l/roitiejAi/' 

C.  U.  Shinn,  Mining  Camps,  p.  S3. 

alcali,  alcalimeter,  alcalizable,  etc.  See  al- 
kali, etc. 

alcamistret,  alcamyt,  etc.  See  afcAewwf,  at- 
chemg,  etc. 

Alcante  (al-ka'ne),  n.  pi.    Same  as  ila'iur. 

alcanna  (al-kan'h),  n.  [Also  written  alcana,  < 
Sp.  alcana,  alca&a  (=  Pg.  ofeasna),  <  Ar.  al- 
hcnnd.ial,  the,+  henna,  hi-nna.]  Same  as  henna. 

Alcantarine  (nl-kan'ta-rin),  n.  [<  Sp.  Atedn- 
tara,  a  city  on  the  Tagus,  lit.  the  Bridge,  <  Ar. 
tUf  the,  +  qantarah,  a  bridge.  Cf.  a'ntMmiifor.] 
A  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans 
founded  in  1555  by  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara 
(whi'iiee  the  name).    See  FraHcincan. 

alcarTaza(nl-ka-rii'i'4J;  Sp.pron.  Sl-kar-ra'thH), 
a.  [Sp.,  <.  Ar.  al-kurraz,  <  al,  the  (see  a/-2),  + 
kurrd:,  an  earthen  vessel,  pitcher.]  A  vessel 
made  of  porous  unglazed  pottery,  used  in  hot 
climates  for  cooling  water  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  oozing  through  tho  substance 
of  the  vessel.  The  enTeetlveneM  of  the  process  Is 
greatly  incTT-aseil  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air.  In  the 
southwestern  t'nttcd  Mote*  commonly  called  ottn. 

alcarsin,  n.    See  alkargin, 

alcatotef,  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  alkitatle  (Krmaor 
Courtthtp) ;  origin  obscure.]  A  silly  elf  or  fool- 
ish oaf.    Gloss.  Exmoor  Scalding. 

Why,  you  know  I  lam]  an  Ignorant,  unable  trine  in  such 
business,  an  oaf,  a  simple  alcatvtr,  an  innocent. 

Ford,  Fancies,  |v.  1. 

alcatraa  (al'ka-tras),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  alcatraz,  a 
pelican,  etc.,  prob.  a  modification  of  Pg.  alca- 
Iruz  sa  Sp.  arcadu:,  atcadus,  the  bucket  of  a 
noria  or  water-raising  wheel,  <  Ar.  al,  the,  + 
qadut,  bucket,  <  Or.  »  i  >'...•,  a  water-vessel ;  the 
term  "bucket"  being  applied  to  the  pelican  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Arsis  call  it  taggd, 
water-carrier,  because  it  carries  water  in  ita 
pouch  (Devic).]  A  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
name  loosely  applied  to  sundry  large  sea-birds, 
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as  the  pelican  (Pelccanut),  gannct  (Sula),  alba- 
tross (/Montedca,  especially  D.  futiginota),  frig- 
ate-bird ( Tachypnea  aquiltu),  etc.,  but  of  no  ex- 
no  L  signification  in  ornithology. 

alcavala,  (al-ka-va'lil),  «.  [Sp.  alcabaki,  aim- 
rata,  <  At.  u7-</<iM«-ia<,  <  al,  the,  +  qahdlah,  tax, 
duty,  <  qabala,  receive:  sen  cabala.]  A  tax  of 
one  tenth  formerly  imposed  in  Spain  upon  pub- 
lie  hales  and  exchanges,  and  paid  by  the  seller. 
Alxo  written  alcabala. 

alcayde,  <>.  8e«  alcaid. 

alcazar  (nl-knz'iir;  Sp.  prou.  iil-kii'thar),  n. 
[Sp.  and  IV..  a  ensile,  fort,  quarter-deck,  <  Ar. 
alqncr,  <  al,  the,  +  qacr,  a  fortified  place, 
pi.  a  castle.  1    1.  In  Sixain,  a  " 
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and  the  corresponding  animal  of  northern  North  America 
known  as  the  moose.  See  tiki,  s,  ami  inooar. 
alchemic  (al-kem'ik),  a.  [Formerly  alchymic 
—  F.  alchimique,  4  ML.  aUhi$mciuit  \  alchimia, 
alchemy:  see  alchemy,  and  cf.  chemic.']  Kelat- 
ing  to  or  produced  by  alchemy.  Formerly  also 
spelled  alchymic 


also,  a  royal  palace,  even  when  not  fortified. 


He  won  then 


to  the  alcazac.  and  the  ke>«  ol 
hU  hand. 

rrtMUl,  Fetid,  and  Ua.   ii.  L. 


The  1,1m*. 1  itT.M  was  planted  III  place 
ot  Mahomet,  and  the  laumr  of  the  >o< 
triumphantly  above  the  Alauar.  Irriwi,  Urniiida.  p.  616. 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  France  and  elsewhere,  particularly 
when  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style.— 3. 
Saul.,  the  quarter-deck. 

Alee  (al'so).  n.  [Sh.,  <  Gr.  aUr„  elk:  seo  t-IW.] 
A  genua  of  ruminating  mammals,  comprising 
the  European  elk  and  the  American  moose :  sy- 
nonymous with  Aire*  (which  see).    See  eM1. 

Alce'dida  (al-sed'i-de.),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Alcedi- 
nultr. 

alcedinid  (al-sed'i-nid),  n.  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Alecdinida: ;  a  kingfisher  or  halcyon. 

Ajcedin<d«  fal-se-din'i-do),  n.  jJ.  fNL.,  < 
Alcedo  (Alccdin-)  +  -«/«■.]  A  family  of  birds, 
the  kingfishers,  referred  to  the  order  Juwi- 
rogfrcj  when  that  grou|>  was  in  vogue,  some- 
times to  a  group  known  as  Syndactyly  now  to 
an  order  Picaria-,  which  includes  many  fami- 
lies of  non-passerine  insessorial  birds.  However 
classed,  the  AlcilutuUt  form  a  very  natural  family  of 
birds,  diitiugiilahod  by  tlie  cohesion  nt  tho  third  uul 
fourth  toe*:  tbo  nun  neural*  Uwnta  ot  the  tuna,  law, 
ilialliht,  and  deeply  cleft  Mil  -,  the  rudimentary  or  very 
small  tongue ;  the  aniall  weak  feet,  nnlttted  fur  progree- 
akxi.  usually  ban  ot  feather*  above  the  tlblo-tanal  Joint ; 
the  Ionic  "lima,  ot  10  primaries ;  and  a  short  tall,  of  It 
rectrlee*.  The  family  Includes  a  number  ot  curloua  and 
aberrant  furina,  among  them  two  genera  {Cry*  and  Alfy- 
vnr)  In  which  Uve  Inner  front  toe  U  defective.  All  the  .41- 
ml iol!  neat  la  holea  and  lay  white  egg*.  Their  charac- 
teristic luaL.it  U  lo  alt  motionless  on  the  watch  fur  their 


the  aeinl  conscious  alchemic  slate 
to  habit. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben  Hur,  p.  138. 
alchemical  (al-kem'i-kaJ), a,  Same  asafcAroiir. 
alchemi tally  (al-kem'i-kal-i),  ade.    In  an  ol- 
chemic  manner;  by  means  of  alchemy.  For- 
merly also  spelled  alchymically. 
bully  would  prove  it  luVAriAi'iYi/fy. 

Camdtu,  Remains,  Money. 

alchemist  (arke-mist),  if.  [Early  mod.  E.  a(- 
chymi.it,  alchimisl,  alcnmUt,  alkemyste  (also  with 
uilded  term.  -er1,  "alchemuter,  alchymintrr,  al- 
vhimittcr,  <  ME.  alcauHmer,  alkamynterr,  alia- 
mytlre),  <  OF.  atkemixtc,  alqucmiglt,  moil.  F. 
alehimislc  =  8p.  alquimista  =Pg.  It.  alchimusta, 
<  ML.  alckymuta,  <  alchymia :  Boe  alchemy  and 
t)ne  who  practises  or  is  versed  in  alche- 
my. Formerly  also  spelled  alchymist. 
Y<«  are  an  alehymut,  make  (old  of  that. 

SAa*..  T.  of  A.,  v.  1. 
alchcmlMtert.  n.   Same  as  alchemM. 
alchemistic  (ul-ke-mis'tlk),  a.    Relating  to  or 
practising  uleheiny. 

Paracelaiu  Inform*  ua  that  the  compoaitinn  of  Ilia  "  triple 
panacea"  can  be  deacribed  only  In  the  lantfuaire  of  al- 
ilumiitie  adepta.  rup.  Sci.  ilti.,  XX.  64. 

alchomistlcal  (al-ke-mis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
atchemittic. 

Irreirular,  aecular  ale,  cooraceoua,  ointactuua  ale,  al- 
cum  isti&U  ale. 
DrUer  and  W<b*tr  <T),  Weakeat  Uoeth  to  the  Wall,  I.  i. 

alchemistry  (al-kem'is-tri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
alchymitlry,  alcJtumi^Me,  aleumijitrie :  see  alche- 
mut  and  -ry.  Cf.  o*ci«i*fry.]  Alchemy.  For- 
merly also  spelled  alchymistry. 

alchemize  (al'ke-miz),  p.  U    [Early  mod.  E.  al- 
chymUe,  alcumix,  -iie;  <  alchemy  +  -ire.]  To 
chango  by  alchemy; 
Lovelace.  [Bare.] 


Here  be  the  tavern-heakm, 
althrmy  knave*,  looking  like 
that  aeem  what  they  are  not. 

MiddUttm,  Yoar  Five 

Formerly  also  spelled  alchymy. 
alchochoden(al-ko-ko'den),  n.  [Ar.]  Iniwrrwf., 
the  giver  of  life  or  years;  the  planet  which  is 
the  dispositor  of  hyleg  and  in  aspect  with  that 
planet  when  a  person  is  born,  indicating  by  its 
position  the  length  of  his  life, 
alchymici,  alchymiBtt,  etc.  See  alchemic,  etc. 
AlddJB  (al'*i-<le),  ».  t>l.  [XL,  <  Aim  +  -.>/«*.] 
The  auks;  a  family  of  natatorial  sea-Wrla  hav- 
ing short  wings  and  tail,  palmate  three-toed 
feet,  uud  a  bill  shaped  very  variously  in  the 
different  species.  Th*  l»jdy  in  rtmit  and  clumay.  and 
the  Icira  are  InaerUNl  far  back  and  deeply  ImrleU  in  the 
com  uioii  intetni'lH'Ul  ot  tlie  body,  ajf  ill  other  Iwrda  o(  the 
oriler  l*yp(ff*Altk.  Tike  fiunlly  U  variously  mibdlvldrd  by 
different  wri ten*,  the  mont  obvioua  divliion  belnst  into  the 
Mcirvx  projier,  Willi  alout,  hooked  bill*,  t-oiuprialim  the 
auks,  pufllna,  etc.,  mid  tlie  t'riin*,  or  irnillemota  and 
murrea.  with  loit^*,  alender,  acnte  bill*.  The  family  c\m 
taina  aume  21  alieelca  of  about  1-J  pecu'rn.  Hie  Alciatx  are 
all  marine,  and  confined  to  tlie  northern  AtLantic,  north 
ern  Pacific,  and  Polar »eaa.  Alm>»rltti  n  Xl^<ul.».  Aeecuu 
nuder  A\<a,  murrr.  and  l*ufin. 

alcidine  (al' si-din),  a,  [<  Alculo>  +  -iae-i .]  In 
omi'f*.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  aok 
family. 

Alcinte  (al-si'ne).  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  Alca  +  -i«<r.] 
A  subfamily  of  birds,  of  the  family  A ' 


AlciiUr,  em- 
r  immediate 


Our  ready  mlnda  lo  fellow ittlp  divine. 
A  fellowahlp  with  eeaence ,  till  v*  ahine 


eiK-e ,  i 
id  free  of  sp«r 
Kt 


prey,  to  dart  after  it,  aeu»  It,  and  return  to  their  perch, 
There  an  about  1»  tpeclea  in  rariuiia  parU  uf  tlie  world, 
referable  to  about  20  genera.  The  family  la  divided  Into 
two  ■ahfinulliea,  ^4fciMfiNin<e  aiid  Da 
called  liattyonidi*.    Also  AUrdida. 

Alcedininse  (al'sf-dl-ni'ne) 
cetln  (AlcetltH-)  +  Asubl 
,  embracing  the  pisci' 


[NL.,  <  At- 
milyof  Alcedi. 


n.fl 
iibfai 

as  distinguisheil  from  tho  insectivorous  king- 
fishers, or  Ikicclonina.  it  connUla  of  alwot  5  genera 
uiul  anme  So  cpecle* ;  i  me  of  the  genera.  tWyie,  liKlndrt  all 
the  kingrt*liera  of  America.  The  ooiiuuou  klngnaher  of 
Kuroi>e,  .tfivifo  ityitla,  and  the  I«'1U«1  Unicftalier  of  North 
Aiucrlca.  tVrvf*  alri/'m,  are  tytdcal  ei«jnplea 

alcedlniue  (al-Bed'i-nin),  a.  [<  Alccdininar.'] 
Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
.-IJcrt/isiiirt- :  applied  to  the  piscivorous  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  halevomne  kingfishers. 
Alcedinoldeas  (al's<-di-iioi'de.e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Alceilo  {Alcedin-)  +  -oiVfcrr.)  A  supcrfarnily 
of  birds,  containing  the  families  Alccdinida, 
Bucerotkkc,  Momotidai,  Tixlidtr,  and  JUeropida;. 
Alcedo  i  ai-se'do),  n.  [L.,  also  hnprop.  halccdo, 
a  kingfisher;  the  same,  with  different  suffix,  as 
Or.  asjciuv,  >  L.  alcytm,  halcyon,  a  kingfisher:  see 
halcyon.]  A  genus  of  kingfishers,  of  the  family 
Atcedinulit  and  subfamily  Aleedimna;  giving 
name  to  these.  A.  ujwla  is  the  common  species 
of  Europe.  See  Alcedinidtv  and  AiitjjrfwAcr. 
Alcelaphinse  i  al-sel-a-fi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Al- 
cclaphux  +  -i«<r.]  A' subfamily  of  bovine  ante- 
lopes, containing  large  species,  such  as  those  of 
the  genera  Alcetaphwi  and  Cunmtcha'tt^,  or  tho 
bubaliue  antelopes  of  Africa — the  hart-boesta, 
bleslwks,  and  gnus.  See  cut  under  bletbok. 
Alcelaphos  (ar-sel'a-fus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  S/ai?, 
elk.  +  lAMw,  deer.  J  Tho  typical  genus  of  the 
subfamily  Atetlanhina.  Tin  leaditw  apetlea  an  the 
buballiw  anlehiiK!  {A.  hubalii).  tin  hartbeeet  (A.  roaifui). 
and  thu  bleal>ok(A.  ai^ifrvnt). 
AlctM  (al'scz),  n.  [L.,  elk,  =0r.  a>*<?,  elk,  = 
E.  ett-1.  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  ruminant 
of  the  deer  family,  Ccrt  uUr.    They  are  of  1 


Full  atchcmil'd 

Knit*.  Undymloo.  L  781. 
alchemy  (al'ko-mi),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
alehymy,  alcumy,  alcomy,  aleamy,  alkimy,  etc.,  < 
ME.  (jUomyc ;  also  oU-namye,  alkenamye,  alca- 
myne,  and  hence  a/coitoiwic,  alcimomy,  alrom>- 
myt  (simulating  osrronomy);  <  OF.  alkemie,  also 
assibilated  alchemic  (mod.  F.  alchimii  ).  also 
arkemie,  arquemie,  —  I'r.  alkimia  =  Sp.  l*g.  «(- 
quimia  (Pg.  also  alchimia)  =  It.  alchimia,  <.  ML. 
"  tiiVj,  alchymia,  <  MUr.  apxif''--  <  Ar.  ai- 
<  al,  the  (seeal--).  +  kimia,  <  M(ir.  xvt"10, 
also  w)P*ai  alchemy,  dell  tied  by  Suiria*  as  r}  roi- 
apyvpov  real  \fwrmii  Karnmuxii,  1.  e.,  the  *irepara- 
taon  of  silver  and  gold.  Joannes  Antiochenus 
says  that  Diocletian  burned  the  books  of  the 
Egyptians  ~if>l  Xt/""!  opyvpov  mi  xp'Voi,  i.  e., 
concorning  tho  transmutntion  of  silver  and 
gold;  hence  tho  name  has  been  identified  with 
X;/tua,  the  Ur.  form  of  Khmi,  the  native  name  of 
Egypt,  lit, 4  black  earth' ;  but  xlll''a  *■  prob-  *^or 
^e^eia,  a  miugling,  an  infusion,  <  \i<!"5c,  juice, 
esp.  juice  of  plants  (>  E.  chyme,  q.  v.),  <  X'"", 
pour,  akin  to  L.  futuiere  =  AS.  gedtan,  ]>our, 
and  to  E.  gv»h.  Alchemy  would  thus  he  origi- 
nally the  art  of  extracting  juices  from  plants 
for  medicinal  purposes.  ]  1.  Medieval  chemis- 
try; the  doctrines  and  processes  of  the  early 
and  medieval  chemists ;  in  particular,  the  sup- 
posed process,  or  the  search  for  tho  process, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

Alchrmu  was,  we  may  aay.  the  alckly  but  Imaginative  In- 
fancy through  which  modern  chemistry  had  to  base  before 
It  attained  its  majority,  or.  In  other  words,  buranie  a  poe 
Itivc  science.  /Twcer.  Brit.,  I.  «Ml. 

2,  Any  magical  or  mysterious  power  or  process 
of  transmuting  or  transforming. 

Go  laugh,  .  .  .  transmuting  imps  Into  angels  by  the  at- 
e*er»y  of  smiles.  AUott, tablets,  p.  ot 


bracing  tho  auks  proper  and  their  i 
allies.  The  bill  Is  variously  shaped,  but  always  bant 
and  horny,  stout,  compressed,  and  more  or  Uwa  booked. 
Tlie  leading  species  of  Atcinae  are  the  great  auk.  Alca 
imptnnit;  the  raxor-bill,  AUa  or  Vlamania  tarda;  the 
nufllns  of  tlie  genera  Fratercula  and  Lvnda;  an>l  tho 
Koni  billed  suk.  Curator h vntha  mnnocrrata. 
alcine1  (al'sin),  n.  [<Alee*+-inel.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  elk;  noting  the  group  of  Ccrvuia 
to  whieh  the  elk  of  Europe  and  the  moose  of 
America  belong. 

alcine3  (al'sin),  a.   [<  Alca  +  -ittel.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  auk,  Alca,  or  family  Alcida. 
Alcippe  (al-sip'e),  ».    [NI^,  <  Ur.  X/Ooirs-r/,  in 
myth,  a  daughter  of  Ares,  <  a/M,  strength,  + 

iiTTor,  a  horse.] 
1.  A  genus  of 
cirripe«l  crusta- 
ceans, of  the 
order  .JWon»ts<t- 
lia,  having  thre« 
pairs  of  abdomi- 
nal limbs,  no 
thoracic  limbs,  a 
segmented  body, 
two  eyes,  extra- 


U  Ssmale,  w«h  nAln  t^-. . 
ca  el'Jic,  ij,|e  <,f  ufifter  p»rt  «f  Ibw  mc  ; 
f«mjik,  la  I " 
the  AnlntMt  I 

LkIihiciil    In  ihe  female  —  .-.  «v*ry;  *,  tho 
tint  |*.ic  nf  ran;  *.  /.  ».  Uirte  ltoe«cic  l!"J 
HKiixrlt  without  cirri  .  ne*1  ai-  Omri  scg-  tinct.  ItlsUletype 
inrnl,  >«*»ia«  Ihrre  JJc<no..l  lcnuiu>l  ,nj  u|1[y  q^i,,)^  o| 


,m..i  m  »  u.^11 1  h.  ion,,  di^  or  .i.  Bile  mouth,  and 

c,L    in  «m  female  -  .  .  "«iryi  ».  th„     wipg  dis- 
T^ZtjiFZSZ  'ZVZ  aTunllV  AM^do. 


In  llx  ■ 


CWfl 

(lntf««;  t,  ten 
r.1, ;  *,  orll.,« 


of  Fsrw  and 


Ish  most,  burrowing  In 

(whelks). 

2.  A  genus  of  birds,  of  uncertain  position, 
classed  bv  G.  B.  Gray  (1868)  as  one  of  the 
.Eqithinidix.  It  was  founded  by  E.  Hlyth  In  lH*s.  and 
contains  1!  specie*,  Inhabiting  India,  China,  the  MsJsy 
penlnaula.  and  Borneo.   A.  eiiiemi  I*  the  type. 

alcippid  (al-sip'id),  ».  [<.  Aleippidce.]  An  ab- 
dominal cirriped  of  the  family  Aleippidte. 

Alcippid»  ;*l-«ip'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Alcippe, 
1,  +  -W<r.]  A  family  of  cirnpeds  of  which 
Alcippe  is  the  typical  genus. 

Alcmanlaa  (alk-ma'ni-an),  (J.  [<.1>.  Alcmanius, 
<  Gr.  l\Xituaii,  Doric  of  'AAjqiaiuv.]  Pertaining  to 
Ale  man,  a  Spartan  lyric  poet  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury b.  c,  eelebrated  for  his  amatory  verses. — 
Alcinanlan  verse  or  Una,  a  dactylic  tetrameter  oaialee- 
tic.  or  aerlee  of  three  daclyla  or  apondecs  (the  third  fout 
rrvnlitrly  a  dactyl),  fallowed  by  a  spondee  or  trochee.  A 
couplet  oooaisUng  of  a  hciaraeter  followed  by  such  aline 
to  called  an  ^Icmartirra  dtahtcA,  and  thla  may  be  need  sin- 
gle or  doutiln  as  an  .l/^tumiin  rtr^pht-  or  ttama. 

alco  (al'ko),  a.  [Native  name.]  A  variety  of 
small  dog,  with  a  small  head  and  large  pendu- 
lous ears,  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 

now  domesticated. 

alcoate  (al'k$-4t),  *>.    A  contracted  form  of 


« :  a  short,  thick  neck, 
ale;  broadly 
.  brittle  hair 
a  aniall  tarsal  gland 
a  two  i 


throat 
liorns  in  tlie  mule 


Willi 


In  the  tiny  cellulose  sac,  by  the  vegetable 
la  wrought  the  very  alchemy  of  life. 

N\  n.  Herrick,  Plant  life,  p.  SI. 

3.  Formerly,  a  mixed  metal  used  for  utensils, 
a  modification  of  brass:  so  called  liecause  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  formed  by  the 
art  of  alchemy ;  henoe,  an  imitation,  as  alchemy 
was  suppos  ed  to  be  of  brass :  used  figuratively 
by  Milton  for  a  trumpet. 

four  speedy  chernbtm 
Pot  to  their  mouths  trie  sounding  a.VAyimi. 

M Olon,  P.  L,  u.  617. 


T<  alco(hol)  +  -gene.] 
tilling  apparatus. 


.V. 


^Jgig  byiaf^fo7a, 
!?t. J'Cii.  u.t  PnttoUielrr, 


alcogene  (al'k6-j6n),  n. 
The  vapor-cooler  in  a  disti 

K.  P. 

alcohate  (al'ko-hat),  n.  A  contracted  form  of 

almh.Aatf. 

alcohol  (al'ko-hol),  ».  [Formerly  also  spelled 
rW«.Ao/c,  alkahol,  <  F.  alcohol,  now  alcool,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  alcohol  =  It.  alcohol,  alcool,  alcooU,  <  ML. 
alcohol,  orig.  in  the  sense  of  a  fine,  impalpable 
powder,  the  black  sulphid  of  antimony,  after- 
ward extended  to  any  fine  powder  ] 
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alcohol 

trituration  or  sublimation,  then  to  essence, 
quintessence,  or  spirit,  esp.  the  rectified  spir- 
its of  wine,  and  finally  used  as  at  present ;  <  Ar. 
at-kok'I,  <  a',  the,  +  koh'l,  the  fine  powder  of  an- 
timony used  in  the  East  to  paint  the  eyebrows, 
ikahala,  stain,  paint.]  1.  A  liquid,  ethyl  hy- 
drate, CaHjOH,  formed  by  the  fermentation  of 
aqueous  sugar-solutions,  or  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  bodies,  as  wood.  Atm>latt 

or  pare  At  to  hot  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid,  of  a  pleusatll 
spirituous  smell  sad  burning  taste,  u(  sjieeuic  gravity  .7\ui 
at  (U*  «".,  and  trailing  at  173°  F.  It  u>  Innunraiablc.  ami 
bonis  wtthool  smoke  ar  residue,  IKti  product*  uf  cnnibus. 
Uon  being  car  bun  dfcoxld  and  water.  At  very  low  tem- 
perature* it  Ik-corae*  viscid,  but  dors  nut  congeal  alxivc 
—AST,  and  fur  this  reason!*  used  fornlling  thermometers 
to  Teller  loir  temperatures.  It  mile*  with  water  io  all 
proportion*,  u  a  general  solvent  for  organic  principles, 
Man.  resins,  oila,  etc,  and  aa  such  ha*  estenslvo  use  In  the 
arte  and  In  medicine.  IHtfyrvnt  grades  of  alcohol  are  some- 
Um»  designate*!  tn  trade  according  to  the  source  from 
wbMi  they  are  derived,  aa  <rntin-abn>Jkol,  prepared  from 
suite  or  other grain ;  rvvt-aUohfl,  trout  potatoes  and  heels : 
aaiaf  ■fna.nf,  wblcdil*ro*de  in  largeouantllyfnirn  reindeer- 
sua  aad  Inland  moa*  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Rum  La. 
Alcohol  is  a  powerful  stimulant  aixl  antiseptic,  and  In  eoute 
dilute  form  la  used  a*  ail  Intoxicating  beverage  among  all 
races  and  conditions  of  people.  Pros/  jjsn'r  contain*  t»3 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  pore  aleohoL  or  67.1  per  rent,  by 
rolatne.  Und*rjirv*tf  and  trverpmot  are  deaignathma  of 
weaki  r  and  Blrotiger  solution*.  Instilled  U.iikms  or  ardent 
•atrlu.  wiuaky,  brandy,  gin,  etc.,  contain  su  to  60  per 
tent  of  absolute  slcoliol,  winea  from  7  or  s  to  20,  ale  and 
porter  from  6  to  7,  and  beer  frum  2  to  la 

2.  In  popular  usage,  any  liquor  containing  this 
spirit. —  8.  In  organic  ehem.,  the  general  name 
of  a  series  of  compounds  which  may  be  regarded 
a*  derived  from  the  normal  hydrocarbons  by  re- 
ptacinghydrogen  with  the  group  OH,  or  hydrox- 
yL,  and  which  correspond  to  the  bydroxids  of 
the  netala,  Such  compound*  arc  claaaed  as  primary, 
wcaajfiry,  or  tertiary  oitohoii,  according  to  their  conwtltu* 
Uon  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Primary 
alcohols  are  regarded  as  containing  tbc  group  CHVIH,  and 
by  oxidation  yield  aldehyde  and  ultimately  an  acid  of  the 
aaast  carbon  series,  secondary  alcohols  an  regarded  as 
containing  the  group  CIIOH,  and  by  oxidation  do  not  >icM 
aUrhyite,  bat  a  ketone,  which  on  further  oxidation  breaks 
up  into  two  acids  of  a  lower  carbon  aerie*.  Tertiary  alco- 
hols are  regarded  a*  baring  tbc  (trotrp  CUH,  and  break  up 
at  once  on  o«i4*Uon  into  two  acids  of  a  lower  carbon  m  rloa, 
4|.  An  impalpable  powder. 

If  the  aamc  salt  ahall  be  reduced  Into  oienAnf  as  the 
rhynug*  speak,  or  an  impalpalde  tiowdcr,  the  particles  and 
intercepted  spaces  will  be  extremely  Icaaeiietl.  fitnjlf. 
Atnylic  alcohol  {CnBiiOi,  also  called  hydrnie  q/amut, 
a  eeoeral  name  applicable  to  eight  Isomeric  alcohols  hav- 
Inf  the  formula  given.  The  most  common,  iiveef  ire  auitpf 
osswW.  Is  a  transparent  colorbraw  liquid,  with  a  strong, 
oCensive  odor,  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  starchy 
eastier*.  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  fu*el-oil,  a  pro- 
•bert  of  fcrmentatloci  tn  distilleries,  which  is  contained  In 
crude  spirit,  and  whose  presence,  even  in  small  quantity. 
Injures  tbc  quality  of  the  spirit.— Anhydrons  alcohol, 
alcohol  entirely  free  from  wab-r.— OauBtlc  alcoSoL  so- 
<bt»  rthylate.<;»llaNai),  nr  sodium  alcnholate,  a  proditct 
huwl  by  adding  sodium  to  alaolute  alcohol.  It  forma  a 
white  powder,  whlcti  In  contact  with  water  or  moist  aul- 
as*! Unite  decompcec*  Into  alcohol  ami  caustic  soda.  It  In 
sard  in  medicine  as  a  caustic  —  Cresyllc  alcohol.  Sec, 
ww****-  -  Methyllc  "t  methyl  alcohol,  wood-alco- 
bol.  alcohol  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  When  pure  It  la  a  colorleaa  mobile  liquid  (CH.-cUHX 
with  au  odor  and  lawte  like  ordinary  alcohol  (ethyl  hydrate, 
CtHiOH :  ecv  aboreli  though  the  commercial  article  lias  a 
ttroiig  pyroligneoua  smell.  It  is  inllamniabie.  It  Is  a  by- 
prodoct  In  the  manufarture  of  charcoal,  and  is  turd  in  the 
arts  as  a  sol  rent  for  resins,  also  In  the  manufacture  of 
aniline  dyes.   Abu.  called  wood  spirit.  melAuf.  and  hydratr 

itob&tlW  WoUO  •»•  l<altohol  +  -flfcL] 
A  compound  in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  of  al- 
cohol is  replaced  by  an  alkali  metal,  as  potas- 
sium alcoholate,  or  ethylate,  CoHoOK,  formed, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic  po- 
tassium is  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Sometimes 
contracted  to  alcvate.  alcohatt. 

aJcoholatuTt)  ( al-ko-hora-tur),  n.  [<  F,  aleoola- 
turt :  see  alaiM.]  An  alcoholic  tincture  pre- 
pared with  fresh  plants.    S.  £.  V. 

alcohol-engine  (ai'ko-hol-en'jin),  n.  A  motor 
employing  the  vapor  of  alcohol  in  place  of  stenju. 

alcoholic  (al-ko-hol'ik).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  alcohol. — 2.  Containing  or  us- 
ing alcohol:  as,  an  alcoholic  thermometer. 

ilcoholicity  (al'ko-hol-ia'i-ti),  it.  [< 
+  -ify.]    Alcoholic  quality. 

Some  brandy  is  added  to  the  wine,  by  which  Its 
fcu>  rises  to  about  &t  per  cent  of  proof  spirit. 

frr.  DkU,  IV.  But". 

alcoholisabie,  etc.    See  alcokoUtabte,  etc. 

alcoholism  (arko-hol-irm),  n.  [<  alcohol  + 
-««•.]  In  patkol.,  the  effects  of  excessive  use 
of  alcohol ie  drinks.  They  are  distuiguitlieHl  as  ov-nfe. 
reiulting  from  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount  of 
sfeubntlc  drink  at  once  or  within  a  short  period,  and 
e*ro**r.  resulting  from  it*  haliitual  consuniptlofi  in  siualler 
'laantlties. 

»lcoholizabl«  farkd-hol-i'sa-bl),  it.  [<  a)e*>hol- 
i*  +  -able.]  Capableof  yieldineorof beiuircon- 
j  alcohol     Also  spelled  aleohotitable. 


pri" 

ho]. 
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alcoholixation  (al'k^-hol-i-tA'shou),  ».  1. 
The  act  of  rectifying  spirit  till  it  is  whoUy  de- 
ed of  impurities.— 2.  Saturation  with  alco- 
or  exposure  to  its  action.— 8f.  The  act  of 
reducing  a  Bubstanco  to  an  impalpable  , 
i'AiHi/w.  I07S.— 4.  !<<ime  as  atcoholuem! 

Also  spelled  almkolisatton. 
alcoholize  (iil'ko-hol-ii),  c.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aU 
rvhntised,  ppr.  alcoholizing,     [(alcohol  +  -isc.] 
1.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  reetify  (spirit)  till 
it  is  wholly  purified.— 2.  To  saturate  with  nl- 


Alcyonidiida 

2.-3.  The  specific  name  of  the  belted  king- 
fisher of  North  America,  Ccrifle  alcuo*.— 4.  A 
general  name  of  the  kingfishers  of  the  gt 
Halcyon  and  others  of  the  subfan 
hit:  as,  the  wood -ct if yoim,  trec-a/cyoiw,  etc. 
H.  <i.  Same  as  halcyon. 
Alcyonaria  (al'8i-o-na'ri-«),  n.  pL  .  p»L..,  < 
Alcyonium  +  -aria.]  An  order  of  actinozoon 
i  noli 


cohol ;  expose  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol. 


or  subject  to  the 


t  penetrate  any  part  which  b>  still  «/«•- 
If.  B.  Carprntrr.  Micro*.,  t  1K1. 

Phil- 


The  guts  » 

hnlurd. 

St.  To  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
K/m,  1706;  Johnson. 
Also  spelled 

alcoholometer  (al'ko-hol-omVter),  n.  [<  al- 
cohol +  Or.  pirpov,  measure.]  Au  instrument 
for  determining,  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale, 
the  percentage,  either  by  weight  or  by  volume, 
of  pure  alcohol  in  a  liquid.  Sometimes  con- 
troctcd  to  alcohometcr  and  alcodmctcr. 

alcohol ometrical  (al'ko-hol-o-met'ri-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  the  aleoholometer  or  to  sieoh'olome- 
try:  as,  alcoholometricql  tables.  Sometimes 
contracted  to  alcotimetrical. 

alcoholometry  (al'ko-hol-om'e-lri),  s.  [<  al- 
coholometer.] The  process  of  estimating  tho 
percentage  of  pure  or  absolute  alcohol  in  a 
spirituous  liquid.  Sometimes  contracted  to  at- 
coomctry. 

alcohometwT  (al-kiVhom'e-ter),  n.  See  alcohol- 

OMCtct. 

AJcoldesB  fal-kord\v-e^,  n.  pi.  [SL.,  <  Aim  + 
-oitleafA  A  superf  anuly  of  birds,  composed  of 
the  AMda  or  auks  and  the  L  rinatoridfc  or 
loons,  and  placed  in  the  order  Cecomorpha. 

alcoometar  (al-krMjm'e-ter),  it.  See  alcohol- 
ontelcr. 

alco6metrical{alTt^mct'ri-kal),ti.  Seeatoo- 
holometfical. 

Alcoran  (al'ko-ran  or  al-ko-ran'),  n.  [<  ME. 
aliaron,  alkar'oui,  <  OF.  atcoran,  mod.  t.  alco- 
ran  =  Hp.  aicoran  =  Pg.  alcorSo  —  It.  alcorano, 
K  Ar.  al-qordnt  al-qurdH,  lit.  the  book,  (  al,  the, 
+  gordn,  mrin :  see  Koran."]  Same  as  Koran. 
Also  spelled  Alkoran. 

Alcoranic  (al-ko-ran'ik),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Koran  or  to  Mohammedanism.  Also  spelled 
Alkoranic. 

Alcoraniah  (al-ko-ran'iah),  a.  [<  Alcoran  + 
-*>*•.)  Same  as  Alcoranic.  Also  spelled  Al- 
horaniih. 

Alcoranlst  (al-ky-ran'iat),  n.  [<  Alcoran  + 
-wf.]  A  Mussulman  who  adheres  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  rejecting  all  comments. 
The  Persians  are  generally  Alcoranlst* :  tho  Turks,  Ante, 
and  Tatars  admit  a  luiiltltndo  of  traditions.  Alto  spelled 
.itt-iritnirf. 

Alcora  porcelain.  8co;x>rain<s. 

n.  [Sp.  Pg.  aleor- 
alcornoch,  the  cork-tree);  origin 
uncertain.  Cf.  Sp.  Pg.  alcorque,  cork  soles  or 
clogs,  cork,  Sp.  eorcho,  Pg.  corcsti,  cork;  but 
no  etymological  connection  can  be  made  out.] 
The  bark  of  a  Brazilian  leguminous  tree,  JSvic- 
dichia  virgilioidat,  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for 

phthisis.    Also  written  alpornoco  American  aJ  - 

cornoque.  the  bark  of  several  specie*  of  Ayrsonima.  used 
in  tanning.  -  Eur0i>e»h  aJcornoqm,  the  bark  of  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  cork  oak,  ^uerru*  ruAer. 

alcoTO  (al'kov  or  al-kov'),  n.  [<  V.  alcArc,  <  It. 
•\lcova,  alcorv  =  OF.  aucult?,  tent,  =  Pr.  alculia, 

<  Sp.  alevra,  now  alcobn ,  =  Pg.  alcora,  a  recess, 

<  Ar.  al-<iobbah,  <  al,  the,  +  tptbbah,  a  vault, 
a  vaulted  space,  dome,  tent,  alcove,  <  qubba, 
vault,  arch,  dome.  No  connection  with  E.  eor«I.] 
A  covered  recess.  Specifically -(<i)  In  the  sttktcst 
senat1,  any  retx-saed  bay  or  small  room  attaclml  to  a  larger 
one,  ltat  ing  a  coved  or  vaultetl  ceiling,  t  bi  Mo«t  commonly, 
a  rvceas  iu  u  room  for  the  reception  of  a  lied,  one  of  the  re- 
ccmcs  or  separate  coinpartmruu  for  books  In  a  library- 
Inuldlns,  a  niche  for  a  seat  or  tUtne,  etc,  (c)  An  arched 
or  con-red  scat  In  a  garden,  or  any  natural  rvee**.  a*  a 
•dear  space  in  a  grove  or  wcwd.asmall  lay.  a  place  nearly 
iurlo*ed  by  rocks  or  bills, ami  the  like.  [In  tltlo  use.  chiefly 
poetical.) 

Im  moesy  banks,  beneath  Ute  citron  gnire, 
Tht,  youthful  wandrers  found  n  wide  itfrniv. 

Faltyjwr,  sltipwreck. 

alcnmlstt,  alenmyt.  Former  spellings  of  al- 
chemist, alchemti. 

alcyon  (nl'iii-on),  »i.  and  a.  [L.,<  Or.  «>*iwt',  the 
kingfisher;  also  written  erroneously  ri/ueiii'.  >  I,. 
Ittilruim,  >  E.  Art/cyon,  the  form  now  usual:  sec 
halrifm.]  L  ».  1.  An  old  or  poetical  name  of 
the  kingfisher.  Commonly  written  halcyon. — 2. 
[cap.]  A  genua  of  kingfishers 


as  some  hold,  a  subclass  of  coralli- 
genoua  Actinozoa,  distinguished  in  this  use 
from  Zoantharia,  the  other  subclass  of  Actinozoa 
( which  contains  the  sen-anemones,  etc. ),  by  hav- 
ing pinnately  fringed  instead  of  simple  tenta- 
cles, arranged  around  the  mouth  like  the  rays  of 
a  starfish,  whence  the  alternative  name  Atlc- 
roida.  The  tentacles  of  .tfrymutna  are  In  one  series  M 
a,  instead  of  tl  or  a  mnltipla  of  It,  whence  the  altcniatire 
name  OctoeoraUa,  the  aca-anemonca  being  known  as  Hem- 
cunxlla.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Atcynnarin  are  aUo 
termed  fKtarliiu'ir.  The  corallum,  when  present,  Is  es- 
ternal,  spirillar,  or  with  a  srlrrohaslc  ail*,  Isit  occasion- 


ally thecal  or  tabular.  The  polyps  are  connected  hy  the 
cmnoaarc.  through  which  permeate  prolongations  of  (lie 
bodyK^vlty  of  each,  thus  permitting  a  free  lirriilatlon  ol 
nnhls.  There  Is  sometime*  ail  outer  skeleton,  cither  wit  h 
or  without  a  central  sclrrobaalc  ula.  The  corallum  la 
rarely  thecal,  never  presenting  traces  of  septa.  (/*asrvr.) 
Thcao  ootnuouitd  orgaulatna  are  fouinl  only  in  deep  water, 
and,  except  the  sea-pens,  are  ttxed  to  some  foreign  body. 
Tbc  subclass  or  order  Is  divided  Into  several  orders  or  sub- 


i,  f.ia 


f  y..,/A  r..   ;  - 


called  dead  meti'snngers;  (*)  theOr»yoN>iHvie,ortea-tnu.. 
whloh  are  branched  calcareous  or  Iwrny  corals ;  U)  the  l-i 
rf,(reT,  which  aro  alternately  calcareous  and  horny;  U; 
the  Tvtnpmvrar,  or  orKan-|iipe  corals,  which  are  tubular 
and  (e)  lie  /VnnotNnme,  or  sea-pens.  See  these  word*. 
Some  spnie*  have  U>e  appearance  of  sponges,  others  re 
letnble  talis,  feathers,  Stars,  etc.  Also  called  llatcyunuuia. 

alcyonarlan  (al'si-v-na'rl-an),  <t.  and  n.  [< 
Alcyonaria  + -an.]  I,  o.  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  tho  order  or  to  a  member  of  the  order 
Alcyonaria.  Equivalent 
and  astcroidal. 
TL 


it.  Uno  of  the  Alcyonaria  (which 
^  arioi»»  Inrnu  of  nletfonariant ,  a  •f»rclsU  j 
rcn*  tuuml  mX  coiuitlcrntrlc 


of  corals, 
IV.  171 


alcornoque  (Sl-kor-no'ka), 
noqun  (>  It.  alcornoch,  the 


put*. 

Also  written  halcyonarian. 

Alcyone  (al-«i'o-ne),  n.  [L„<  Gr.  'A>at<5ti»,  in 
myth,  the  daughter  of  JEolus  and  wife  of  t'ejfx, 
a  Thcssalian  king;  she  was  changed  into  a  king- 
fisher aud  her  husband  iuto  a  sea-bird.  See 
alcyon.]  1.  A  greenish  star  of  magnitude  3.0, 
the  brightest  of  the  Pleiades,  v  Tauri.  See 
cut  under  l'lciadca. — 2,  In  oraifA.,  a  genus  of 
kingfishers,  of  the  faniilv.^lovdinirftF,  subfamily 
Dncelonina,  related  to  the  jrenng  i  'cyx,  btith  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  inner  front  toe.   Also  written  Ualcyonc. 

Alcyonella  (al'si-o-nel'll),  n.  {NL.,  as  Alcyo- 
n(ium)  +  dim.  -ella.~]  A  genus  of  fresh-water 
l'olyzoa,  or  so-called  ascidian  roophvtes,  related 
to  PlumaMla,  FretfcrioWta,  and  Vrulatrlla,  of  tho 
family  I'lumatrllidcr.  A.  ,tai;»»r„m  U  of  a  grccnish- 
bLack  color,  and  Is  found  In  stagnant  water.  Tl>c  specie* 
were  formerly  regarded  s*  plant*.  Also  written  llairyo. 
nttia. 

Aicyoniaceae  fiJ'ei-on-i-a's8«),  n.  pi.  [NL„  < 
Alcyonium  +  -<wnfr.]  An  order  of  Alcyonaria 
(which  see)  considered  as  a  subclass.  It  i>  iluir. 
octerueO  liy  having  n  loatbery  cinitractllc  ec-tielenn  witlt 
calcareous  spicules,  but  no  scieroliasi* ;  the  t*ol)  fisry  at 
tached  to  some  foreign  object,  and  bears  sojoc  n-M-niliUiice 
to  a  sponge.  The  order  rottsisUof  the  ituniUr*  .ilr*ti'nnti<t 
and  Cornuianiine,  to  which  sonic  authorities  add  TtUt. 
tiii/wt.    Sec  Alrw>nii/lrr.    AUo  written  // rt/cyioji*?rvrt». 

alcyonic  (al-«i-on'ik),  a.  (<  .Ifcyoniunt  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  the  Alcyoniidtt.  Also  written 
halcyonic. 

Alcyonldiidse  (al'si-on-i-di'i-de).  f1'-  INI'-i 
<  .ItcywirirfiMMt  +  -i'/ir.]  A  family  of  /'u/y.-ort,  or 
so-called  uscidian  goOphytes,  belonging  to  the 
infundibulato  order  (6'ymsnf<mi(ifn)  of  that 
eltiss,  tho  mouth  having  no  epistome.  n..  f»mlly 
form,  with  U»  ,>m'«ilaui«<i>  a  group  or  suborder  whlci 
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.  written  Aleyvniduldtt,  Atfyf) 
ttiidtt;  not  tu  be  confounded  with  ^teyuaudor. 

Alcyonidium  :  al'si-6-uid'i-uin), «.  [NL,  no  At- 
o/oH-mm  +  dim.  -tdiNiw,  <  Or.  4oW.]  A  genus  of 
I'otyzoa,  of  the  family  Alcgonidiul<r.  a.  pAuiino- 
turn,  oiir  ill  the  specie*,  U  called  ntatn.i  i.tntt  or  mermaid* 
glove,  and  was  formerly  regarded  a»a  plant.  Alio  written 
//afcynmdiuisi. 

Alcyonlid*  (al'si-6-nI'l-de),  n. pi.  [NLf< 
AlcvoHmm  +  •iiiw.y  A  family  of  alcyonarian 
polyps,  of  the  order  AleifONMicew.  The  leading 
genu*  u  AUyimium  (which  *r).  Representatives  of  tbo 
fuinllv  am  found  In  all  h  u  and  at  various  dentin;  some 
aiv  called  cork-polyps.  AUo  written  Alevonvt*  ami  Hal- 
cv„wul.' ;  not  t«>  be  confounded  wit)"  Alnmnuliute. 

alcyonite  (al'si-Ci-nit ),  "•  H  Atcuonium  +  -itc*.] 
A  fossil  of  or  like  the  genus  Alegonium ;  one  of 
the  spouge-like  fossils  common  in  tho  chalk  for- 
mation.   Also  written  halet/onitc. 

Aicyonltim  (al-si-6'ni-um).  it.  [NL.,<L.  al- 
eyonittm,  also  alryoncum,  <  Or.  a>.sTBT«n>,  also 
uAxvimov,  bastard-sponge,  a  zoophyte,  so  called 
from  its  rosuinblutice  tu  the  nest  of  the  ajuailn; 
halcyon:  see  it/cyon.]  The  leading  genua  of 
polvpsof  the  family  Alegouiiihe  (which  see).  A, 
dim'taium,  the  so-called  dead  men's  fingers,  dead  men's 
toes,  and  cow's  pap*.  Is  a  rmnmon  Hritish  niki-Ico.  It  Is 
a  lolied,  spongy  looking  liodv,  pellucid  when  distended 
with  water,  and  covered  with  stellate  apertures  for  tile 
polyju.  t/Vaarue.)  A.  iftamt-ratum  is  another  specie*. 
The  uainc  of  tln«  gvtina  In  synonymous  with  loEntbtrici. 
Al»o  written  /fii/c.v"«.m«. 

akyonoid  (al'si-6-noid),  n.  [<  Alcitonium  + 
-<ri<t.  ]  A  member  of  the  f  amily  .1  leyoniida-  or  of 
the  order  Alcyoniaeca:.  Also  written  halcyonoid. 

aldayr,  adv.  f  ME..<  at,  all,  +  «%!.]  Constant- 
ly: continually;  always.  Chaucer. 

Aldebaran  (al  ile-hi-ran'  or  al-deb'a-ran),  w. 
(Ar.,  the  follower  (i.  e.  of  the  Pleiades').]  A 
chrome  star  of  magnitude  1.0;  a  Tauri. 

aldehyde  (al'df-hM),  a,  [<  al(cvkol)  +  NL.  tie- 
hyd(rogcnatuj),  deprived  of  hydrogen,  <  L.  de, 
from,  expressing  deprivation,  +  kydrogrn.')  1. 
A  transparent  colorless  liquid,  CH3COIl,  of 
pungent  suffocating  odor,  produced  by  the  ox- 
idation of  ordinary  alcohol,  wiu-n  etinaed  to  the 
air  or  to  osygen  it  b  converted  into  arctic  add.  UUlinc 

n called  acetic  aidtkydt  and  itkaUlthrdt. 
he  general  name  of  a  class  of  compounds 
intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids,  de- 
rived from  their  corresponding  primary  alco- 
hols hv  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  converted  into  acids  by  the 
addit  ion  of  un  atom  of  oxygen.  Aldehyde  resin, 
■  reitnoiu  I«jcIt  fomicdby  liraUiiKAlitrhydf  uilh  |mla*h  In 
alcoholic  aolotion.  It  U  a  liflidit  oraimv*olorpii  powder, 
yiarlngljr  aolublc  In  water,  but  readily  tolublc  In  alcohot. 

aldehydic  (al'de-hi-dik),  a.   Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  containing  aldehvde. 
alderi  (al'der),  ».  '[E.  dial,  alkr, 

<  MK.  alder,  ahtyr,  alair,  ' 
the  ti  b<'ing  in- 
serted as  in  alder 
for  alter,  gen.  pi. 
0fflH(see<iWei-5); 

<  A8.  air,  aior, 
aler  =  D.  fit  = 
IAS.  eller  =  (IHU. 
rtira,  erila,  erhi, 
mid.  trie,  O. 
erle,  dial,  etler, 
the,  =  Icel.  olr, 
elrir,  m.,  etri, 
neut.,  =  Sw.  at, 
dial.  dWcr,  4WcT, 

=  Norw.  older,  also  or,  rile,  =  Dan.  ft.  pi.  elle,  = 
<Joth,  'aliza,  'aluza  (>8p.  atiso,  alder)  =  L. 
afiias,  orig.  'atsnwi  (>  F.  nunc,  alder,  and  per- 
linjw  Hp.  Pg.  alamo,  poplar :  see  alamo),  = 
OBulg.  leltha,  Bulg.  jetoa  =  Serv.  jelgha  =  Bo- 
hem.  jdUhe,  olshe  =  Pol.  oicha,  olesa  =  Rum. 
ofU-ftn,  voiikha,  dial,  elkka,  ehkha,  =  Llth.  Ix>tt. 
rlkxnix,  alkanis,  alder.  ]  1 .  The  popular  name  of 
shrub*  and  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Ainu*, 
natural  order  Cufiuliftrtr.  Thccoiimwui  uldcr.if  r.u- 
i..pc  i>  Alntu  ulutimm.  In  the  oanlcrn  1'idted  Slutcs  Ulc 
r.mimon  >peciei  are  the  iniuoth  alder,  A.  irrrulnta,  nil. I 
the  >|H-ckled  alder.  A.  iiu-.riu.  linlh  nr.-  al»o  known  ut 
Lin  k  alder.  Ttiraie  are  mually  UOI  uliniU,  TBTrljr  «niatl 
trcca.  i'he  aMcrx  of  the  PocilU-  iiiaJl.  A.  rt-<wl"/'>Ua  and 
.1  rubrn,  freiiii.  ntlr  rtow  to  lw  tr>n-4  of  medium  »l/c.  lln- 
hark  ot  live  alder  lu«  l«->-n  «<«-il  In  t*  v  ral  lxirt*  uf  tin- 
world  a>  rale  of  the  niatcriidg  lor  dyrinir  Idiici  uloiu;  with 
cowieran  or  Iron  lt,|ii,,r,  and  al«o  In  oMaluliut  other  colors, 
Mhniwiilsh  yellow  or  orvnre.    Hev  Alntu. 

2.  A  name  of  apeoies  of  other  widely  differ- 
ent genera,  from  their  resemblance  to  true  al- 
ders. The  black  or  Wrry-Wartn,,  aider  of  Kuropc  I,  the 
aMerhiiekthom.  Mamma  fran^Ut.  In  sonthern  Africa 
r  red  aldt-r  U  kIhii  to  the  t'ii»...wiii 
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lUDM  raited  black  aldVr.  the  Rhamnvt  aJn(/o<i<l  dwarf  al- 
der, and  th*  ClrthTa  n(n(AVui  white  alder. 

aldorat,  a.  and  ».   An  old  form  of  etder^. 

alder:i»,  allert,  n.  [ME.,  also  written  alther,  at- 
dre,  aler,  aire,  <  A8.  ealra,  also  afro,  gen.  pi.  of 
tall,  all :  sec  all.  The  d  is  inserted  as  in  oJ- 
rfcrl.]  The  Middle  English  genitive  plural  of 
ail.  From  its  common  oerurrenco  lwfore  adjec-llvea  In  the 
■uperUtire  it  came  to  be  rcirarded  a>  a  prrrji  of  loch  art- 
)e«-tivr« :  at.  altkr.finl,  first  of  all ;  at.irr-bnl.  brat  of  all ; 
aUler^itfnt  ar  atirr-lietrtt,  dearest  of  all.  It  Is  al«o  lucd, 
in  the  form  oiler,  with  the  Renllive  plural  ol  personal  pro- 
nouns: at.  murt  allrr,  of  all  of  jou  ;  mini  alkr,  ot  all  of 
us ;  herr  autr,  of  all  of  them. 

A  morwe  wltan  Uie  day  biitan  to  »i>r)mn>. 
lip  roe  our  huate,  and  was  olire  alUr  cok. 

CAnucer,  Lieu.  PruL  to  t'.  T.,  t  t*2S. 
Von,  mine  atdtrlUfttt  aovcroLm.   .Shot.,  i  ilen,  VI.,  1. 1. 

alder-buckthorn  (al'der-buk'tborn).  «.  The 
European  jilant  Shawna*  tYangtita.    See  Mam- 

ttU.1. 

alderman  (ul'der-man),  it. ;  pi.  aldermen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  uUUrman.  atdermon,  <  A8.  riiMffriMn  (— 
OXorth.  aldormoM,  -mann,  -miown),  <  ealdor,  a 

In'the 

igln-Saxon  period  of  English  historj-,  a  title 
lueaiiiug  at  first  simply  chieftain  or  lord,  but 
liitor  ttHcd  specifically  to  denote  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  county  or  group  of  count  ics.  Th«  uflrn 
wan  lioth  civil  and  mllltar)'.  aiwl  wiu  tending  to  liecoine  a 
xrvhX  hcuilltary  Ix-netlco  when  itwas  rr-pliu^il,  under  ra- 
il utc,  liytiic  earldom.  After  tlit«  tlic  iii*m«i  was  appliud  to 
any  hrttd  man,  us  the  head  limn  of  a  Build, 

If  the  earlier  klnielo'oN  w-crc  rmturcd,  the  place  of  thc 
klnit  In  each  was  taken  by  an  ci/i/orisdii,  w  ho,  however 
independent  and  pow-crfiif  he  mlitht  Is-,  was  still  ilsdwhI 

l)y  tile  West-Saxon  sovereign,  and  could  be  deposed  by 

that  rqlcr  and  the  national  Witan, 

J.  It  (Irern,  Conij.  of  Entt-,  p.  Hi. 

Uie 


A  star  in  the 


DcrUe  of  Aldus, 


prince,  chief,  elder,  +  man  («»<jnn,  mon,  nonn 
man :  see  aider*,  elder*,  n.,  and  man.]  1.  In  tl 
Angln-Saxon  period  of  English  historv,  a  tit 


,  also  alter,  etlir,  olr,  ot*., 


leaders  in  war.  StilU,  Stud.  Med-  Hist,  p. 

Ilenco — 2.  In  modern  usage,  a  magistrate  of  a 
city  or  borough,  next  in  rank  to  the  mayor,  in 
KiMilinid  and  In  land.  Is  stdca  Mne  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council,  which  manatee*  the  oltainot  the  muntci|iallty, 
be  is  vestct  with  the  powers  of  a  }*Ahv  )u<lsc.  The  corre- 
MMtidiiia;  title  In  scutlaiKl  is  biitv.  Aldcnncn  areiuually 
chosen  lor  three  years,  but  the  twenty-sl\  aldermen  of  Iaiii- 
don  are  cli-*ieii  for  life.  In  inont  of  the  I  n  Ittil  stat<«  tiler* 
it  in  each  city  an  eUt  teO  hoard  of  aldermen,  repreaentlnic 
wards,  who  cunrtitule  the  municipal  aueahly.  or  the  up- 
per branch  of  it  where  it  consists  of  two  bodies,  oiul  usually 
alio  ntMseas  some  judicial  powers.  In  TVntuylvanlau  cities 
the  title  alderman  i«  (riven  to  an  officer  haying  duties  euulr- 
lUent  to  tlMiae  of  a  justice,  of  the  pitucn  elsewhere. 

3.  In  England,  a  half-crown:  a  meaning  ex- 
plained by  Brewer  as  containing  an  allusion  to 
t  he  fact  that  an  alderman  ia  a  sort  of  half-king, 
[Slang.] — 4.  A  turkey.  [Slang.] -Ajdcnr.an  In 
chalnt,  a  turkey  huiur  wiut  sausnj(es.  (hlsnc.l  —  Alder- 
man's pace,  a  alow,  suuly  puce:  «iulralent  to  Uie 
French  patd'aM. 

aldermanate  (al'der-man-at), ».  [<aUtcrman  + 
•ale3.]  The  ofllce  of  alderman;  aldermen  col- 
lectively. 

aldermancy  ( iil'der-man-si),  s.  [<  alderman  + 
•ev,  as  in  aobaery 


ale-conner 

Aldriant,  ».  [Perhaps  Ar.] 
nook  of  tbo  Lion.  Chaucer. 
Aldrovandino  {al-dro-van'din),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  naturalist  Ulisse  Ai'lrttvuudj 
(1522-1007):  as,  AUiro- 
tandine  owl,  the  Scops 
aldrovaudii. 

ale  (al),  m.  [<  ME.  air,  < 
AH.  eulu,  also  calo,  im- 
prop.  eala  (so  in  nom.  and 
ace.,  but  gen.  and  dat. 
ealoll),  aloli,  pointing  to 
an  orig.  Btem  *of«f),  = 
08.  alo  (in  comp.  alo-fat 
as  A8.  txdofat,  an  ale- 
eup,  >  E.  ale-vat)  =  IceL 
8w.  Dan.  ol,  alo,  =  OBulg. 
oli,  cider,  =  Sloven,  ol, 

oiej,  vol  —  OPruss.  aln  =  Lith.  alut  =  Lett,  attut 
(>  Finn,  olut),  beer.  Cf.  Gael,  and  Ir,  ol, 
drink.]  1.  A  light-colored  beer,  made  from 
malt  which  is  dried  at  a  low  heat.    See  beer. 

Pale  alt  is  mode  from  the  palest  or  liuhu-sl-coloreu4  malt, 
the  (.  nixntliiK  temperature  being  kept  below  7*"  to  pre- 
Tent  the  torinalion  of  arctic  acUI. 
2f.  An  ale^lriuking;  a  festival  or  merrymaking 
at  which  ale  was  the  beverage  drunk.  Com- 
pare bridal,  rkurch-ale,  cXerk-ale,  etc. 

Every  Inhabitant  uf  the  town  of  Okcbroofc  shall  be  at 
Uie  several  alrt ;  and  every  husland  and  Ilia  wife  shall 
pay  two-pence,  every  cottager  oue  Jieiiiiy. 

tjuoteU  iu  .V.  ami  V-.  &th  srr.,  X.  391. 

3t.  A  brew  of  ale ;  as  much  ale  as  is  brewed 
at  one  lime. 

Witueaseth.  that  tlto  Inhabitant*,  ns  well  of  tho  said 
puritli  of  Klvsalon  an  of  Uie  said  town  of  <  ikehrook,  shall 
iirew  four  ait*,  and  every  alt  of  0110  nuarter  of  malt,  and 
at  their  own  coats  anil  chorees,  botwtit  thU  and  the  feast 
nejt  t-ointng. 

gaotod  Id  X.  and  t}.,  sth  a«r..  X.  391. 


HaplU 


4f.  An  ale-house. 


in  Owe  as  to  go  to  the 
ale  with  a  Christian.  Shot.,  T.  O.  ot  V..  1L  5. 

O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  tho  ale  there. 

Tkvmnt,  l*rd  Cmutmll.  III.  I. 
Adam'B  ale.   -•  Bitter  ale,  bitter  beer,  a 

clear,  strong,  highly  hopped  ale.  of  a  pleasant  bitter  taste. 
— Medicated  alo,  alo  which  is  prepared  for  medicinal 
purpose*  Ijey  an  Infusion  of  herbs  during  ftniwntatlon. 
aleak  (a-lek');  prep.  phr.  as  ad>.  [<  as  +  leak, 
a.  y.1  "in  or  into  a  leaking  state, 
aleaoco  (al-e-at'i-ko),  n.  fit.]  A  sweet  and 
strong  red  wine  made  in  Tuscany,  it  is  of  dark- 
re>l  color,  lias  a  delicate  flaror  and  jierfamc,  and  is  one  of 
the  U'st  of  rcry  sweet  wine*. 

aleatory  (a'le-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  aleatariut.  per- 
taining to  a  gamester  or  to  gaming,  <  aleator,  a 
gamester,  a  player  with  dice,  <  alea,  a  game 
with  dice.]  Literally,  depending  upon  the 
throw  of  a  die;  hence,  depending  on  a  con- 
tingent event — Aleatory  contract  in  Utn;  an  agree- 
ment the  COQdlUc4l*  ot  i  ' 


icy  and  other  words  of  ult.  L.  ori- 


In  North  America 


gin.]    The  office  of  an  alderman ;  aldermanate. 

aldermanlc  (41-der-iuan'ik),  a.  [<  alderman  + 
-if.]  Kelutiiig  or  belonging  to  un  alderman ; 
characteristic  of  aldermen. 

aldermanity  lal-der-man'i-ti),  n.  [<  alderman 
+  -ity,")  1.  Aldermen  collectively;  the  body 
of  oldermcu.  B.  Jonmn.—  2.  Tile  dignity  or 
finalities  of  au  alderman.  Lamb. 

alderman-lizard  (urd*r-man-lir.'«rd),  «.  A 
book-name  of  the  Sanromalxut  aler,  a  stout 
black  California!!  lizard:  so  called  from  its 
obeaitv,  a  ohorncteriatie  popularly  attributed 
to  aldermen.  It  attains  a  length'  of  about  a 
foot.    See  Sauromalns. 

aldermatlly  (al'der-msji-li),  a.  [(.alderman  + 
-(»!.]    Pertaining  to  or  like  an  alderman. 

aldermanry  (al'der-man-ri),  n. ;  pi.  alderman- 
ricx  (-riz).  [<  alderman  +  -r*.]  A  district  of 
a  borough  huviug  its  own  aldcrtnan;  a  ward. 
-V.  K.  J). 

aldermanship  (al'dcr-man-ship),  n.  [(alder- 
man +  -«ni>.J    The  ofllco  of  an  alderman. 

etwa,  <  eli',  alder!']   Made  of  alder.  ' 
Then  aldern  boats  first  plow'd  the  ocean. 

Afiiv,  li.  ot  N'irsril  *  trenrgtcs. 

Aldine  (al'dln  or  al'din),  a.  [<  XL.  JWian.v,  < 
.IMiti.]  An  epithet  applied  to  tlioso  tuitions, 
ehiedy  of  the  classics,  which  proceeded  from 
the  press  of  Aldus  Manutiiis  (l^atinized  fonn 
of  Italian  Aldo  Mantizio),  of  Venice,  and  his 
family,  from  HIM  to  The  distinguish! iwt  mark 

is  an  anchor  entwined  with  a  dolphin  printed  on  tli^  tlth - 
page.  Tlieae  ediliuni  ore  nottil  for  lyilh  the  Is-sllly  of  tin 


lj  |«igra[ihj  and  the  correctness »f  the  Uit  The  term  lnv« 
also  been  auplicl  to  certain  English  and 
'various 


See  cut  in  next  column. 


which  depend  on  an 
veiiU— Aleatory  sale,  a  sale  the  completion  of  which 
depends  on  the  happening  of  &omo  uncertain  vrent. 
aloavementt,       Sefl  allerement. 
ale-bench  (ul'bench),  it.  [ME.  not  found ;  <  AS. 
c aln-benc :  sue  ale  and  (VncJi.]   A  bench  in  or 
before  an  ale-house. 

Sit  un  their  is/e-frewA  with  their  cups  and  cana. 

Jfuiuhry  and  Otkrr,,  sir  John  Oldrastlc.  1. 1. 
ale-berry  (al'ber'i),  s.  [Earlymod.  E.  alebrry, 
ale-brut,  <  MK.  alebcty,  alberci/,  alebreg,  albry, 
alebre,  (ale,  ale,  +  Ire',  also  spelled  bretrt ,  broth, 
soup  (>  frrcc,  broo,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  6Wif,  broth. 
The  word  is  thus  prop,  ale-hree,  or  ale-brew, 
alc-broo.  the  second  element  being  perverted  in 
simulation  of  6^rn»t.l  A  beverage  formerly 
made  by  boiling  ale  with  i  ' 
of  bread. 

ale-brewer  (al'tiro'cr),  a.    One  whose  < 
tion  is  tho  brewing  of  ale. 

alec  (a'lek),  n.  [L.,  better  allee,  also  alejr,  and 
with  aspirate  bailee,  halcjc,  the  sediment  of  a 
costly  ttsh-sauce,  gsnim,  and  iu  general  fish- 
sauce,  lisb-pickle.J  1.  A  pickle  or  sauce  of 
small  herrings  or  anchovies. — 2f.  A  herring. 
X.  K.  V. 

alecampanet(al'e-kam-pan'),  n.  Same  as  cJr>- 
eampane. 

aleclze  (nl'e-sb:),  i'.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alecized, 
ppr.  alecizing.  [(  alec  +  -iff.]  To  dress  with 
alee  sauce.    .V.  IK 

ale  conner  (al'kon'er),  »t.  [<  ale  +  roamr'.] 
Oriirintill  v,  a  local  officer  appointed  to  assay  ale 
and  beer,  and  to  take  caro  that  they  were  good 
and  wholesome,  and  sold  at  a  proper  price. 
The  duty  of  tlie  ule-conners  of  London  now  is  to  inspect 
the  measures  used  by  beer-  and  liquor  sellers,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud.  Four  of  these  ottlrrn  are  <  bnscn  annually 
In  the  llvcryroen,  in  eonimon  hall,  on  Midsummer's  Uay 
(Juno  24V    Also  culled  nl.  I^J'f. 

en  bi  the  parUli  t  have  been  twice  atr-cm- 
Jfiddfctois  Mayor  of  goeeuboroagh.  ill.  a 
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ale-cost  (U'kost),  n.  [<ale-¥  eo$l*:  see  eo*t~ 
nwry.]  Costmary,  Tanacetum  BaLmmita,  a 
plant  put  into  ale  to  give  it  an  aromatic  flavor. 

See  eogtiuary. 

AlectOT  (a-lek't6r),  n.  [X"L.,  <  Or.  aiivrup, 
poet,  for  a'Uxrpvuv  (cf.  AUetryon),  a  cock ;  of 
disputed  origin.]  If.  Klein  s  name  <  17.56)  for  a 
genus  of  birds  or  which  the  common  hen  is  the 
tvpe:  a  synonym  of  (iallui  (Linnavus).—  2f. 
Merrem's  name  (1786)  for  birds  of  tho  family 
(  rnmlir,  or  curassows :  a  synonym  of  Crax  (Lin- 
n*us).— 8.  [I.e.]  The  Linnean  specific  name 
(or  a  species  of  curassow,  ("rax  alttttn. 

alectorW  (al-ck-to'ri-B),  *. ;  pi.  aleetoria (-i). 
[L.  ',«'.  omnia),  fern,  of  aleetorius,  pertaining 
to  a  «ock,  <  Or.  a/.inrup,  a  cock.]  Coekstone; 
>  peculiar  stone,  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  or  liver  of  an 
ajH  cock  or  capon.    Many  imaginary  virtue* 

_Jfi  "ai^k-to'-ri-ft),  n.  rNL.,<  Gr.  iwcft 
etjuiv.  to  &/t*Tpot,  unmarried,  <  o-  priv.  +  /ts- 
r^ut,  bed,  marriage-bed  (see  lectica);  from  the 
uncertainty  respecting  its  male  flowers.]  A 
genus  of  lichen*,    a.  jubata.  or 

tree,  and  rock.,  and  affords  food  lor  Ih 
l&:w  is  'irt'|i. 

Alecto  rides  (al-ok-tor'i-ddz),  n.  pi.    [SI,.,  < 

Gr.  a'rjrrojjir,  pi.  -vdrr,  fom.  of  iO.inrup,  a  cock.] 
1.  In  Xitzsch  s  classification  (1829),  a  group  of 
birds  represented  by  the  genera  LHekolophus 
ami  Otui.  —  2.  In  Temminck'a  classification,  a 
group  of  birds  of  uncertain  extent.  [Not  now  in 
uae.J—  3.  A  suborder  or  ordor  of  birds  which  in- 
cludes the  cranes,  rails,  and  their  allies.  Coue». 


ilectoridine  (al-ek-tor'i-din),  a.  [<  Aleetoridet 
ing  t^the  Mctanto?  character  of  or  Pertaui 

It  [tli*  KUDU*  /'urns]  would  appear  to  be  llmicollnc,  not 
aovWufose.  Oimj,  Key  to  N  A.  Birds,  p.  CO. 

alectoromachyt  (a-lek-to-rom'a-ki),  n.  [<  (Sr. 
oAmrup,  a  cock,  +  fui.XV,  a  fight,  <  fiaxiet>,u, 
fight.]   hJatue  aa  alectryomachit. 

alectoromancyt(B-lekMo-rv-man'Bi),  n.  [<0r. 
iiJxrup,  a  cock,  +  parma,  divination.  Cf.  alee- 
tryomanry.]    Same  as  aleetryomancy. 

alectoromorph  (a-lek'to-ro-mdrf),  s.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Aleetoromorpha>. 

Alectoromorphas  (ft-lek't£-r$-ra6r'fe),  a.  pi. 
[XL...  <  Or.  n/imuo,  a  cock,  +  «opd>;,  form.]  In 
Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  the  fifth  super- 
family  of  the  suborder  SeMisognathor,  of  the 
order' Carinata.  It  lnclades  the  families  Turniri-l<r, 
H«m*ni.<<r.  tlmeliia,  MtgauulU^,  and  OaciAr.  or  the 
ts.»U  and  fowllike  birds,  and  therefore  corresponds  to 
the  old  order  OsUinr*  or  *^rM(  "'j J1"}' '•      »h»  P'- 

fa^d,  astri  °trr'>UnlnnUoii  has'becn  attached  to  It  hyei- 
ehiajooof  the  r«r..«A» aad  rteriW.Ar.  In  the  restricted 
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lap  to  South  America.  SomeuiMS  written,  mot*  correct- 
ly. Aletloruru*.  and  also  AUrtrnrn.  AU*1vr*i,  AUetum. 

alectryornachy  (a-lek-tri-om'a-ki),  n.  [<  Gr. 
a>j*rpi*Jt>,  a  cock,  +  paxi,  a  figfit.]  Cock-fight- 
ing.   Sometime*  written  aleetoromachy. 

alectryomancy  (a-lek'tri-^-man'si),  n.  p<  P. 
aleetryomantic  (Cotgravc),  <  Or.  a/j%rpvuv,  a 
cock,  +  uavrtia,  divination.]  An  ancient  prac- 
tice of  foretelling  events  by  means  of  a  cock. 
The  letter*  of  the  alphabet  were  traced  on  the  irrouod  In 
wiuarei  within  a  circle,  ami  a  train  of  com  »a»  plao-d  on 
each :  a  cock  wa»  then  permitted  to  pick  up  the  grain*,  and 
the  letter*  under  them,  helnc  formed  Into  worda  In  the 
order  of  their  aelectloii  by  the  cock,  were  aup|ki«cd  to 
foretell  tile  event.    Sotnrttmea  written  aiecforiMJMjIwy. 

AJectryon  (a-lek'tri-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a><«- 
Tptxin;  a  cnek:  see  Alector.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  proposed  by  Cabauis  in  l&W  for  a 
section  of  the  Macartney  pheasant*,  genus  Eu- 
ptocamtu  of  Temminck.  The  type  is  A.  try- 
tkro/ihthalmusot  Malacca. — 2.  A  poetical  name 
of  the  domestic  cock. 
Loud  the  oock  AUftrynn  crowed.  LonoftUmc. 
ale-drapert  (al'dra'ptr),  n.  [<  ale  +  draper,  as 
in  linen-draper :  a  humorous  name,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  old  ale-yard :  see  ale-yard.]  An 
ale-bouse  keeper. 

I  rrt  race  a  » lie ;  with  her  a  little  money ;  when  we  are 
married,  aceke  a  hoiue  we  muat;  no  otlier  oecupatii>n 
have  I  but  to  lie  an  <Ut-drapr.t, 

Hmry  Cluttlt,  Kind  Hart  »  flrearoe  (IKW\ 
So  that  nowe  hee  bath  lefte  hrokery,  and  is  betxjme  a 
draper.  A  draper,  quoth  Freeman,  what  draper,  of  woollin 
«^  linnen?   No,  od  IquiKl.qnothlhe,  an aU-d rayer,  wherein 
he  hath  more  ikll  then  Ithan]  in  the  other. 

UUaivrit  >,/  KnighU  <J  Out  fuMlr,  1N/7.  (HatliutU.) 

alee  (a-le'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [ME.  <i  lee, 
after" Icel.  d  hie,  alee;  <  a3,  on,  +  let1,  q.  v.] 
Xaut.,  on  or  toward  the  leeside  of  a  ship  or  boat, 
that  Is,  the  sheltered  side,  on  which  the  wind 
does  not  strike;  away  from  the  wind:  opposed 
to  fltrenfArr  (which  see).  The  helm  of  a  >blp  li  said 
to  he  ale*  when  Ule  tiller  U  piuhed  cluee  to  the  le«'  aide 
cauatng  the  rudder  to  move  In  the  oppoalte  direction,  and 
thus  bnngins  the  ahip'a  beatl  Into  the  wind.  In  caaea  where 
a  ateertng  wheel  ta  uaed,  the  aame  eflect  U  produced  liy 
u*\  toward  the  wind. 
The  reck  of  hntUc  drlftfrur  alow  attt 
Not  aullcner  than  we.  LoirrJt,  On  Board  the  7*. 
Helm'a  alee  1  hard  alas  I  ordera  siren  In  tacking  a  sail, 
tng  veaael,  after  the  helm  haa  been  put  dowii  to  direct 
that  tho  hoad  ehecta  and  tore  aheeta  abouid  be  let  fly. 

ale-fed  (al'fed),  a.   Nourithed  with  ale. 

The  growth  of  hit  aU  ftd  corps.  Stafoni,  Mobe,  IL  st 
alefl  (a-leff),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.   [<  a3,  ou,  + 


smooth,  +  rider,  appearance.]  A  genus  of  para- 
sitic Uumenuptera,  of  the  fainilv  BraeonUlir. 
The  apecTra  are  paraaltic  upou  caterpulara,  nndergo4na' 


wo  gr.«ip.  of  <4(eefen.^t«ie« 
e  laltel 

\Mr*apodid*t)  and  curaaaowa  iCracutttX 


(old  laiully  Ph 


j*»*ej,  the  former  conuintng  the  fowli  tiroper 
the  latter  the  niound  blrdt 


pertaining  to  the 
s  or  rasonal,  in  a 


trior,  et 
uraaat 

alectoromorphoua  (a-lek't«>-r<>-mor'fu8),  a 
Having  the  character  of  or 
AUetoromorpha:;  gallinaceoi 
strict  sense. 

Alectoropode8(a-lek-to-rop'o-dSz), s. pi.  [XL., 
<  lir.  ajjKTup,  a  cock,  +  Jrot't,  pi.  iroorc,  =  E. 
/oof.]  A  subdivision  of  Huxley's  superfamily 
Alteloromorpher,  conUiuing  the  true  fowl  and 
related  to  the  domestic  heu,  as  pheasants,  tur- 
keys, guinea-fowl,  grouse,  partridges,  quail, 
etc.:  distinguished  from  those  gallinaceous 
birds,  as  the  Megapodida  and  Cracidte,  which 
have  the  feet  more  as  in  pigeons,  and  are  there- 
fore called  I'eristeropode*.  See  cuts  under  t'u- 
titrfonia,  arouse,  partridge,  and  quail. 

alectoropodoua  (a-lek-t^-rop'o-dtis),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  or  pertaining  to  tho  Alec- 
toro/«d>». 

Tike  ■ubneder*  (of  AUttanmarplu*\  are  called  rcanec- 
tivrly  the  AlfttoroyodouA  .  .  .  end  the  l'cri«tijror«idiiua 
Oallirue.  •Kami.  Sal.  Hut.,  IV,  IV7. 

Alectrarlna  (a-lek-tr6-rl'nci).  ».  yl.  [XL.,  < 
AUxtruru*  +  -»M<r.]  A  subfamily  of  clamatorial 
|«n*wrine  birds,  of  the  family  TyranHidov :  an 
inexact  svnonyru  of  Flurieolina  and  of  Tammp- 
trrintr.         these  words,  and  Aleetruru*. 

alectrurons  (nl-ek-trCnis),  a.  [<  XL.  alertru- 
adj.:  see  J/ec/r«r«».]  n»ving  a  tail  like 
that  of  the  cock :  applied  to  certain  birds.  See 
AUelrwna. 

AJeetroniB  (al -ek-tr6'rus),  «.  [XL..  <  Or. 
«'-  >-ui,  a  rock,  +  m :fia,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of 
clamatorial  passerine  binis,  of  the  family  7y- 
rrj»nof<r,  or  tyrant  flycatchers,  of  which  the 
typ*  is  A.  trirolor:  so  named  from  the  long, 
compressed,  erectile  tail.  It  i>  enim  tlmr*  made  tho 
trpe  uf  a  aubfamlly,  AUctniriKCt.    The  whole  group  b«- 


left.]  tin  or  to  the  left.  Hwuthey.  [Rare.] 
alegar  (al'e- or  a'le-gkr),  n.  [<  M£.alrv/ur(Ualli- 
wi'll),  <  ale  +  egar,  eger,  sour:  see  eager1.  The 
mode  of  formation  is  not  English,  but  imitates 
ri«e$;«r,  <  F.  rii«  aigre,  sour  wine.]  Ale  or  beer 
which  has  been  passed  through  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation; sour  ale,  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land as  a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar. 

Kor  not,  after  consideration,  ran  you  ascertain  what 
lienor  It  la  you  are  Inihlhiui; .  whether  .  .  .  Itawkins  en- 
tire,  or,  perhaps,  son^e  other  great  brewer's  penny  swipes, 
or  even  aUgnr.  CaWyie,  Bi^welt's  Johneou. 

ale-garland  (al'gar'land),  n.  A  wreath  hung 
to  an  ale-stake  as  a  part  of  the  sign  of  a  tavern. 
This  custom  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
who  alludes  to  it. 

alegeancet,  ».    Hee  allegeanee*. 

alegert,  a,  [<  OK.  alegre,  alaigre,  F.  alttgre  = 
Sp.  alegre  =  Pg.  It.  allearo  (see  allegro),  <  L. 
alacer,  alacriti,  brisk,  lively :  see  alaeriowt,  alac- 
rity.] Lively;  brisk;  sprightly;  cheerful;  gay. 

Coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  belle,  {and]  .  .  .  tobacco 
do  all  condense  the  spirits  and  make  theni 
of/TV.  Baton.  Nat. 

alegget,  r.  t.    See  allay  and  allege. 

ale^glll  (al'iil),  «.  [<  ale  +  gill6,  ground-ivy, 
and  the  liquor  made  therefrom:  see  adP, 
and  cf.  alehiMif.]  A  kind  of  medicated  liquor 
prepared  by  the  infusion  of  ground-ivy  in  malt 
liiiuor. 

alenoof  (al'hilf), «.  [Earl v mod.  E.  also  alehoore, 
alehwe,  <  ME.  alehoo/e,  halelutre,  atipar.  a  cor- 
ruption, simulating  ale,  of  earlier  Lahore,  A<_v- 
sorr,  etc.,  prob.  <  liey,  hay"1,  a  hedge,  +  hiyolt, 
hove,  ground-ivy,  <  AS.  hoje,  ivy  («»  hore).  The 
1).  eitoof.  ivy,  is  appar.  oorro wed  from  English.] 
Ground-ivy",  Xepeta  tileehoma,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  used  in  ale-making  before  the  in- 
troduction of  bops. 

ale-house  (al'hous),  «.  [<  ME.  abkous,  aille- 
hoMn,  <  AH.  ealo-hiit.]  A  house  where  ale  is  re- 
tailed. 

The  redcoats  filled  ail  the  ale  hmtAn  of  Westminster 
and  the  strand.  JfncatWau,  Hist.  Kim*.,  ill. 

Aleiodes  (al-WdSi),  «.  [XL.,  prop,  'aliodes, 
appar.  <  Or.  u-  priv.  +  MiuAix,  smo<ith,  <  'teiof. 


ii  stront;  i 
nut., » ; 


transformation  In  the  dried  and  rigid  skin  of  Uieir  boat. 
A.  nUvi  irn-wHil  I*  uiiHnrudy  r,?ddUh-)ellow,  and  is 
paraaltic  t.n  hirva.  of  tlM^  lepld,tptero*»s  uenus  Aerouyrla. 

alciat,  «•  [ME.  alein,  <  OF.  a/i«jt.  alit,  usually 
alie,  alye,  later  ahae  (mod.  F.  aluir  and  alia), 
<  Teut.  'alua,  OHO.  Vfi.-rt,  vnr.  of  elira,  >nla, 
erla,  0.  crlr,  dial,  i  t»e,  the  alder,  in  romp,  clse- 
baum,  the  white  beam-tree,  el*ebeere.  the  berry 
of  the  white  beam-tree ;  =  AS.  air,  )  E.  alder', 
q.  v.]  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  white  beam- 
tree.  Pyrin  Aria.    Horn,  of  (he  lio»t,  1.  1377. 

ale-knlghtt  (al'nit),  ».   A  pot-companion. 

Come,  all  you  luave  wtgltta, 
Tlwt  are  dublMxt  aU  lm.Mt,  .  .  . 
Know  uudt  la  of  inlckle  inlght. 

H'iu  K/fTtatiom  <  IfiMV 
To  have  his  picture  stamp'd  on  a  sl<ine  jug 
To  keep  aie-r«i'pAf#  In  iuenn*r)  cif  suhriety. 

Chapman,  Cjeutleiiian  t'aber.  liL  I. 

alem  (al'em),  ".  [Turk,  'alem,  a  flag,  banner, 
standard,  ensign,  tho  crescent.  <  Ar.  'alum,  a 
flag,  ensign,  <  'alama,  know.  Cf.  alim,  almah.] 
The  imperial  standard  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Alemannlau  (al-^-man'i-an),  a.  Alemannic. 

Two  Alrmanitian  dilkea  of  the  10th  century. 

ATn.^.  Dril..  XX.  4. 

Alemannic  (al-ij-man'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Alc- 
icus,  AlamaHniewr,  pertaining  to  the  Ale- 
i,  Alamannl,  the  Ijitinized  form  of  the  Ger- 
man name  of  a  confederation  of  German  tribes, 
lit-  all  men,  after  Goth.  aUimant,  all  men,  alt 
mankind.  <  all*  =  OHO.  al  =  E.  all,  +  mamut  = 
( )HG.  suan  =  E.  man.  Hence  L.  .4 frmanniVf,  tho 
country  of  the  JO-ituiBiii.  extended  by  the  Gauls 
to  all  Germany,  >  F.  Allemagne.  Germany,  Al- 
Itmand,  German:  see  Alman,  Almoin.]  I.  a. 
Belonging  to  the  Alcmanni.  confederate*!  Ger- 
man tribes  who  began  to  appear  between  the 
Main  and  the  Danube  about  the  beginning  <>f 
the  third  century,  and  occupied  that  region 
completely. 

IT.  ».  The  language  of  the  Alemanni,  or  an- 
cient people  of  southwestern  Germany. 
Also  spelled  Allrmminie. 
alembdar  (a-lem'dar),  n.     (Turk,  'alevtdar,  <. 
'alem,  flag,  standard  (see  alem),  +  -dar,  <  Pent. 
-ddr,  holder,  bearer.]     In  Turkey,  an  officer 
who  bears  the  green  standard  of  Mohammed 
when  the  sultan  appears  in  public, 
alembic  (a-lem'bik).  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  ufem- 
biek;alimtteek;  and  abbr.  lembiel;  limbeck,  i\.  v. ;  < 
ME.flfcmAiae,  alembyk,  alembek,  ear- 
lier alambik,  abtmbie,  <  OF.  alambie, 
also  written  aUimbiiiue,  V.  alambie 
=  Pr.  tlambie  =  Sp.  alam1>igue=  Pg. 
alambique,  lambiqur=  It.  lambieeo, 
limbieco,  i  ML.  rimiwiiiCN*,  <  Ar.  al- 
anbii],  <  al,  the  (Bee  al--).  +  anbii 
(>  Fers.  amlda),  a  still,  <  Gr.  i 
a  cup,  later  the  cup  of  a  still ; 
Ionic  Gr.  bp;it,  =  Gr.  Au.iuv,  foot  of  a  A:ts*bK. 
goblet.]    1.  A  vessel  formerly  used 
in  chemistry  for  distillation,  and  usually  made 
of  glass  or  copper.    The  )>>tfom  part,  imituilling  the 
liquor  to  Iw  distllhil.  was  called  the  malrusi  or  no-nrWt. 
the  upper  part,  which  recrlveit  and  «iiidenaetl  the  volatile 
prclucta,  was  called  the  rWf  or  rayiial,  the  l»-nk  of  which 
»aa  lilted  to  the  neck  of  a  receiver.    The  head  aloite  was 
more  properly  the  alembic,    it  U  now  superx-dexl  by  the 
retort  ami  worm  still. 

Hence  —  2.  Anything  which  works  a  change  or 
transformation':  us,  the  alembic  of  sorrow. 
Thus  is  Art,  a  nature  passed  through  the  a.Vin'ji>  of  man. 

A'mer*uM,  Misc.,  p.  ZJ. 

alembic  (a-lem'bik).  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  alem- 
birkrtl,  jijVr.  alrmlnrking.  [<  alembie,  n.]  To 
distil  as  by  an  alembie  ;  obtain  as  by  means  of 
an  alembic.  [Kare.l 
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The  AUyittamwrula  are 
niarkahle  for  the  great  all 

without 


I  have  occasioned  great  speculation,  Mid  diverted  my- 
••«if  with  the  important  mysteries  that  have  licrn  alrui- 
•>u-ktd  nut  of  a  trille,  Watyalr,  Letters,  I.  »*v 

alembroth  (a~lem'br6th).  h.  (Formerly  also 
aiembor,  late  ME.  alembroke;  origin  unknown.] 
The  salt  called  by  the  alchemist  r  the  suit  o(  art, 
science,  or  wisdom ;  a  double  chlorid  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia.  Although  poisonous,  it 
was  formerly  used  an  a  stimulant 

alenaget,  "•    Same  an  alnage. 

Alen?on  lace.  See  lace. 

alenrthHa-length'),  prep,  phr.**  adv.  and  prep. 
\M£.  aletght  (for  'alength);  <  a»,  on,  at,  + 
length,]   t.  adv.  At  full  iength;  along;  stretch- 
ed at  full  length. 
H.  prep.  In  the  direction  of  the  length  of. 

Alepai  (al'e-pas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  4-  copulative 
+  Af  rnr,  a  limpet :  see  Lepat.]  A  genua  of 
barnacles  or  acorn-shells,  of  the  family  Lcpadi- 
t1<r,  Thev  are  ordinary  cirripeds  with  thoracic 
limits.    A.  eornuta  is  an  example. 

aleph  (a'lcf),  ».  [Hob.  'dleph  =  Ar.  'alif:  see 
alpha.]  The  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet (X),  representing  tho  older  Phenieian  let- 
ter which  gave  name  and  form  to  the  Greek  A, 
&~Afa.  See  a'.  tIlU  letter,  In  the  Semitic  language*,  U 
not  properly  a  vowel,  l«it  la  a  qtiaabconsouautal  sign,  to 
which  Uu  pronunciation  of  any  initial  rowel  may  be  at- 
tached. In  transliteration  into  It.. man  lrtt*rs,  this  sign 
in  represented  by  a  Greek  "  smooth  breathing"  (")  or  li 
left  unmarked. 

alepidosaurid  (a-lop'i-d6-e4'rid),  i».  A  fish  of 
the  family  AlepUloaaurida.  Also  called  alepi- 
doMtiroUf. 

Alepidoaauridn  (a-lep'i-do-sa'ri-de),  n.  pf. 
[NL.,  <  Alrpidomurus  +  -tTita.]  A  family  of 
large,  fierce,  and  voracious  abdominal  deep-sea 
fishes.  Also  called  Alepotaurida  and  Alepi- 
xriNriota. 

ri  flahe*  of  large  aim  re 
their  teeth.    The  body  !• 
mouth  la  extremely 

large.  »llh 
some  of  thoi 

like.  The  dorsal  On  la  rery  lonit.  covertng 
whole  of  the  hack,  and  there  is  no  odlpuae  flu. 

Stand.  Sat.  Hi*.,  ILL  138. 

Alepidosaorina  (a-lep'i-do-su-ri'na).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Alcpidtu  uwrua  +■  In  Gftinther's 

classilication  of  fishes,  a  division  of  Scopelidee, 
containing  those  with  the  dorsal  fin  occupying 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  back ;  a  group 
corresponding  to  the  family  AlepUhminruta 
(which  see).  Preferably  written  Alepidwsau- 
rnwr,  as  a  subfamily. 

alepidosauroid  (a-lepM-d6-sa'roid),  a.  and  w. 
[<  AUjtitiomurHS  +  -oid.]     I.  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  the  Alcpittomurida. 
II.  »■  An  alepidosaurid. 

Alopidosauxus  (a  -  lep ' i - do -sa '  rus),  n.  [NL., 
as  AbpoiHiurux,  but  with  Or.  Anrif  (M-iA-)  in- 
stead of  e<piiv.  //jtoc  (Mo.),  a  scale.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  -dUcpido«iuriota. 
It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  In-  rcUU-d  to  Sauriu.  hut 
it  dlttlnnuMi.-d  by  the  scaleleu  skin,  whence  the  name. 
Also  called  AleinMurvt.  AlrfoKiunu.  A./mx  la  a  ape- 
ries known  aa  MtulMtr-JUh  and  tanat-JUh. 

alepidote  (a-lep'i-dot),  a.  and  n.  [<Gr.  a'Mxi- 
rlijror,  without  scales,  <  u-  priv.  +  Arzie  (f.tzti-). 
n  scale :  see  icpi(/i«m.l  I.  a.  Not  having 
scales:  as,  an  atepidote  hsh. 

II.  «.  Any  fish  whoso  skin  is  not  covered  with 
seales. 

alepinet  (al'e-pen),  ».  [Also  written  alapeen, 
prob.  for  Aleppine,  belonging  to  Aleppo:  see 
Aleppine.1  A  mixed  stuff,  either  of  wool  and 
silk  or  of  mohair  and  cotton.  Dyer. 

Alepisaurida  (a-lop-i-sa'ri-de),  ».  pi.  [NL..  < 
AlrpixHurua  +  -Kftr.J    Same  as  Alejndotnurvuc. 

AiepisaaroB  (a-lep-i-sa'rus), «.  [NL.,  improp. 
fur  AlrptdoMHrut.'i    Same  as  Alepidomurus. 

Alepocophali  (a-lep-6-sef'a-li),  n.  vl.  [PI.  of 
Atcpttcrphalus.]    Same  as  Ateiiocephalidtt. 

alepocepbalid  (a-lep-6-sef'a-lid),  w.  One  of 
;he  Alepoftphalidtz  (which  see). 

AlopocephalidB  (a-lep'6-Be-fal'i -de),  ».  i>/. 
LNL.,  <  AtfpocephaltM  +  -id<r.]  A  family  of  clu- 
peoid  abdominal  fishes. 


.  and  without  acalea;  the  mouth  la  extremely  Iron 

Ith  rowrs  of  oouiprvmd  teeth  of  uoequal  alie,  „ua, 

thoae  on  the  lower  jaw  and  palatines  beinc  fane-  !  . 
He  dorwal  (In  la  rery  lonit.  eoverti«  almust  Uie 
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rcfcrnhlo  tn  fnur  (tenera  hare  twn  dlacorervd  Sti  the  drvper 
ptkrliiins  of  the  Atlantic  and  I'octtlc  <M-eans,  *»  well  a*  of 
th»-  Modltcrrutw-an  sea.    Also  calkd  AUf*H*iJniii. 

alepocephaloid  (a-lep-o-sef'a-loid),  a.  and  ». 
I.  a.  Having  the  character  of  the  Altpocepkali- 
dtr. 

U,  n.  Bamc  as  alcjtvcrphalid. 

Alepocephalua  (a-lep-6-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  a-  priv.  +  /,/xor,  scale,  +'tit$a/ji,  head.]  A 
genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Alrpoce- 
uhalidtr;  so  called  from  tho  scalelesH  head. 

ale-polet  (»rp<>l).  »•    Same  as  <j/Vwt<<iAc 

Aleposauridas  {a-lep-6-sa'ri-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alepowmrut  +  -iota. J    Same  as  AlcpidotKiurid<t. 

Aleposauras  (a-lep-d-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i>fToc,  faulty  form  of  ov*  .Tiduror,  without  Beales 
«  ii-  priv.  +  ?.i*oc,  also  a  scale:  see  7>- 

pidium),  +  naiftoc,  a  lizard,  also  a  sea-fish :  see 
iSuurN*.]    Same  as  Alepidotaurut. 

ale-postt  (al'poflt),  ».    Same  as  ale-ttakc. 

ale-pot  (aTpot),  n.  A  pot  or  mug  for  holding 
ale.  In  £ii«l&ii<l  a  pot  of  heer  or  ale  means  a  quart  of 
It,  hence,  air  pot  means  especially  a  quart  pot. 

A  clean  <  loth  waa  spread  before  him,  with  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  sult  cellar,  pe)>per-box,  irhua,  and  pewter  alt- 
y*.  biekrm.  Little  DorriL 

Aleppine  {a-lep'in),  a.  and  s.  [<  Aleppo,  Euro- 
pean (It.)  form  of  Turk,  and  Ar.  Ualeb,  said  to 
be  named  from  Ar.  kalab,  milk.]  I,  a.  Per- 
taining to  Aleppo,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or 
to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Aleppo. 
Aleppo  gall,  nicer.  See  uletr. 
alerce  (a-lors';  Sp.  pron.  ii-lar'tha),  n.  [Sp.,  the 
larch,  prob.  <  a-,  repr.  Ar.  al,  the,  +  'lerce, 
'larce  =  It.  larux,  <  L.  larix  (acc.  foricirm),  the 
larch  (see  lareh),  perhaps  mixed  with  At.  al- 
'arru*,  al-'er;,  <  al,  the,  +  'arzah.'erz,  Per*,  arz. 
cedar.]  1.  A  name  given  iu  Spain  to  wood 
used  by  the  Moors  in  their  edifices,  obtained 
from  tne  sandarac-troo  of  Morocco,  CollitrU 
uadrivalvu.    See  CaUitris. — 2.  Same  as  alerce- 


Wlth  here  and  there  »  red  cedar  or  an  aUrrt  pine. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  xlll. 

alerce- tree  (a-lers'tre),  n.  A  largo  coniferous 
timber-tree  of  Chili,  Uboctdru*  Chilentut,  ex- 
tensively usod  on  the  southern  Pacific)  coast. 

alerion,  «.    Soo  aUrrion. 

alert  (a-lOrt'),  «.  and  n.,  orig.  prep.  phr.  [<  F. 
alerte,  interj.  phr.,  adj.,  and  n.,  formerly  allerle, 
sometimes  written  a  I'erte,  =  Sp.  alerta  (alerto, 
adj. )  =  Pg.  alerta,  <  It.  alF  erta,  on  the  watch,  on 
tho  lookout;  flare  air  erta,  be  on  one's  guard, 
lit.  stand  on  the  lookout:  aW  for  alia  for  a 
la,  <  L.  ad  illam,  on  the ;  cr/<i,  a  lookout,  also  a 
declivity,  a  slope,  a  steep,  fem.  of  erlo,  raised 
aloft,  steep,  pp.  of  ergere ,  raise,  erect,  <  L.  eri- 
gcre,  raise,  pp.  erectus,  >  K.  crret.  q.  v.]  L  a.  1. 
Active  in  vigilance;  watchful;  vigilantly  at- 
tentive. 


A,  arch  ;  H.  n.  |4l»*>«'^;  C.  C.  olrltrt ; 


i  Fna&  Rej.^r  ut  V  S.  Kikli  C  oojuiu&kA.  rt8* 

ar*-  •  snpramailltary  lumes  of  three  pl<<»-»,  a>  intlic  C'I«|<- 
W<».  the  doraal  no  i«.»ti  rlorj»iMi  "Pl»'jJ<<'  the  nual  llii.  few 


Vet  craaeleaa  still  she  Uirove,  *l«rf,  .... 
The  working  bee,  In  full  or  empty  hive. 

CraMr,  Parish  Rcsister. 
Noth)ns  la  worth  reading  that  does  not  require  an  alrrt 
mind.  C.  t).  froriwrr,  Backlog  Stuilles,  p.  li. 

2.  Moving  with  celerity;  brisk;  active;  nim- 
ble :  as,  "an  alert  young  fellow,"  Addi»o», 
Spectator.  No.  403.  =  ajn.  I,  Heedful,  wary.-X  Lire, 
ly,  agile,  quick,  prompt,  ready,  spry. 

U.  n.  [From  the  phr.  on  the  alert,  a  pleo- 
nastic E.  version  of  tno  orig.  It.  phr.  alF  erta ; 
see  I.]  An  attitude  of  vigilance;  watch; 
guard :  especially  in  the  phrase  oh  or  upon  the 
alert,  upon  the  watch ;  on  the  lookout ;  guarding 
against  surprise  or  danger:  as.  "the  readiness 
of  one  on  th«  alert,"  lHekens. 

He  waa  Instructed  to  wMty  his  officer*  to  be  an  t Ar 
•fert  for  any  Indications  of  Iwttlc. 

C.  S.  Oranl,  IVraonal  Memoirs,  I.  414. 

alertly  (a-lert'Ii),adr.  In  an  alert  rtuuiner :  with 
watchful  vigilance;  nimbly;  briskly;  actively. 

alertness  (a-lert'ncs),  ft.  The  state  or  quality 
of  beiiigalert;  briskness;  nimbleness;  aetivitv. 

-ales.  [<  L.  -<l/c»,  pi.  of  -alii,  a  common  adj. 
suffix:  seo-<i/.]  In  oof.,  a  plural  termination  dis- 
tinguishinc;  the  names  of  cohorts,  a  grade  inter- 
mediate between  class  and  onler. 

ale-Scott,  ale-shott  (ul'skot,  al'shot),  n.  [< 

ale  +  scot,  also  «A»f.  payment :  see  *cut  and 
fhot,  payment.]  A  reckoning  to  bo  paid  for  ale. 
alese,  b.    S*-e  ale:c. 

ale-sllver  (al'sil'ver),  n.  A  duty  aueieiitly 
paid  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Ixiudou  by  the  Hellers 
of  ale  within  the  city. 

ale-Btaket  (al'stakl.'w.  A  stake  having  a  gar- 
land or  bush  of  twigs  at  Ihe  top  of  it,  set  up  as 
a  sign  before  an  ale-house. 


aleurone 

A  garland  hadde  he  act  upon  his  heed 
As  «ret  as  it  were  for  an  alslntr. 

Chaucer,  Ucn.  l"n..L  to  C.  T.,  1.  nn7. 

Also  called  ale-pole,  ale-jiost. 

ale-taster  (al'tas'ter),  n.    Same  asalc-conner. 

alethiology  (a-le-thi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  anfkia, 
truth  (<aAr,<h/r,  true,  <  a- priv.  +  hntkhxu;  Mt'tn, 
escape  notice,  be  coucealtHi:  m-e-  Lethe),  +  -?o;jo, 
(.'/ijrtr,  speak:  see  -otogi).]  A  term  useii  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  to  denote  that  part  of 
logic  which  treats  of  tho  nature  of  truth  and 
error,  and  of  the  rules  for  their  discrimination. 

alethoacope  (a-16'tho-skdp),  n.  [<  Or.  «///'«, 
true  (seo  aletkiologg),  +  emnrriv,  view.]  An  op- 
tical instrument  by  moans  of  which  pictures 
are  made  to  present  a  more  natural  and  life- 
like appearance. 

Aletornis  (al-e-tor'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  Q/.vnrc, 
a  wanderer,  vagrant  (<  aXaeOai,  wander,  stray ), 
+  irmc,  bird.]  A  genus  of  extinct  Tertiary 
birds  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

Several  specie*  are  described  by  Marsh,  who  places  them 
among  the  cranes  and  rails.  They  range  in  size  from  that 
of  a  woodcock  to  that  of  a  small  crane. 

Aletrls  (al'e-tris),  n.  TNL.,  <  Or.  a/xrpif,  a  (fe- 
male) grinder  of  corn,  <  o/trr^M  i  rn,  extended  from 
h'Miv,  prind.]  Apenus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Ilemodoracea,  natives  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  chiefly  from  New  Jersey  southward. 
The  two  species,  A.  farimita  and  A.  aurra,  are  low,  mih*  itli. 
stemleaa,  Utter  herha,  with  fibrous  roou.  a  cluster  of  siiread 
liur.  Hal.  bance-ahaped  leave*,  aisl  a  spiked  raceme  of  ainall 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  called  njic  root  from 
their  meillciiuU  reputation,  and  al»o  az/ue-jmiM,  ttar-srran. 
Matitvt-ttar.  etc. 
alette  (a-lef),  n.  [F.,  =  Sp.  aleta  =  It.  aUlta, 
a  small  wing;  dim.  of  L.  <iw,  wing:  »<»o  ai*le.\ 

In  arch. :  (a)  A 
small  wing  of  a 
building,  (b)  A 
pilaster  or  but- 
tress, (r)  The 
lateral  face  of 
the  pier  of  an 
arch,  extending 
from  the  edge 
of  the  opening ; 
especially,  that 
portion  of  the 
lateral  face  between  the  edge  of  the  opening 
and  a  semi-column,  pilaster,  or  the  like,  serving 
to  decorate  the  pier.  Also  spelled  allelic. 
Aleurltes  (al-u-ri'te»), «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6>.npinx, 
pertaining  to  assx-pm;  meal,  esp.  wheaten  flour,  < 
a?jev,  grind.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order 
Fuphorbiacea.  The  most  important  species,  A .  I  riluba 
I  the  candlela-rry-lreeX  a  tree  SO  to  40  feet  hUh.  is  u  native 
of  the  Moluccas  and  some  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  is  cul- 
tivated In  tropical  ojuntrivs  for  its  nuts,  which  alamitd  in 
nil,  and  when  dried  are  used  by  the  Polynesian  islander* 
as  a  sulMlitute  for  caiulhw,  whence  they  are  called  em\dte- 
n  uts  or  cttmtUbrrric*.  T1m»  oil  expreaaeil  frrim  the  krrnrls 
driea  rapidly,  and  Is  known  as  country  walnut  or  artists' 
oil,  nr  kekune  hjiL  A.  runlata  is  the  fhincse  vamish-trre, 
and  tlic  oil  fnun  its  seeds  is  itse.1  in  China  in  painting. 

AleurodOB  (al-fl-Ki'doi),  «.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
nijr,  like  flour,  <  Hi-tvpov,  flour,  +  ilAoc,  form.] 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Alen- 
rodida'.    Also  written  Alevrode*. 

„  (al-u-rod'i^ie)  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Aleu- 
-u1a>.)  A  family  of  hemipterous  instects, 
of  the  suborder  PhytophtMria,  or  plant-lice,  re- 
lated to  the  aphids  and  scale-insects.  These  in. 
sects  are  rery  small  and  exceedingly  prolific ;  they  have 
large  oval  elytra  and  wings,  held  nearly  hnrtaonta.1  when 
inrejaisc;  Uie  head  is  small,  with  divided  eyes;  the  an- 
tenna>  arealuirt,n-Jn<nteit,  with  the  rostrum  <  )oiiitcd  ;  and 
the  leg*  are  short,  simple,  with  2-jolnted  Urti  pruvided 
with  2  claws.  There  arc  about  SS  nominal  species  of  the 
single  genus  AUun*itj.  A.  yrvttMla  resembles  a  small 
white  reoth  with  a  <tn/k  ajKJt  on  each  wing-cover,  and  ts 
found  on  celandine,  cabbage,  oak,  etc.  The  larva  is  small, 
flat,  and  oval  like  a  nilmile  wale,  aa  In  J'tytlultr;  Utr 
pupa  ia  fixed  ami  ln<  IomhI  In  an  envelop. 

aleuromancy  (a-lu'ro-man-«i),  n.   [<  F.  ai>«- 

rowiflNct'c,  <  Or.  o/un^po/«ziTr/of,  dirination  from 
meal,  <  hj>ji<f*n\  meal,  +  pavrtia,  divination,] 
A  method  of  dirination  by  meal  or  flour,  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients. 

aleuTometer  (al-ft-rom'e-ter),  w.  [<  Or.  a>.rvpov, 
flour,  esp.  wheatt-n  flour,  +  ph,m,  measure.] 
An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Bolaud,  about 
1H40,  for  ascertaining  the  bread-making  <]tiali- 
ties  of  wheaten  flour.  The  indication*  depend  up..n 
tlii-ftpansloii  <>f  the  gluten  contained  1 a  ifiveii  quantity  i>f 
Dour  when  frtwlof  itsatarih  by  putverltatloiiaud  irpiated 
washings  with  water. 

aleurone  (a-ln'rim),  «.  [<  Or.  toivpov,  fine  flour, 
+  -one]  The  minute  albuminoid  granules 
(protein)  which  are  found,  in  connection  with 
starch  and  oily  matter,  in  the  endosperm  of  ri pi- 
seeds  and  the  cotyledons  of  tho  embryo.  It  is 
considered  an  inactive  resting  form  of  proto- 
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aleuronlc 

aleuronic  (al-u-ron'ik),  a.  [<  aleurone  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  aleurone. 

Aleutian,  Ale  otic  {al-e-fl'shi-an,  -tik),  a. 
[Named  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Aleuts,  Hints, 
Aleut*).]  AppeUativoof  or  pertaining  toagroup 
of  islands  (the  Aleutian  islands)  separating 
Bering  sea  from  the  northern  Pacific,  nearly  or 
quite  coextensive  with  the  Catherine  archi- 
pelago, extending  from  sear  the  southern  point 
of  Kamtehatka  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska. 

ale-vat  (al'vat),  it.  KAS.  calo-firt  =  OS.  alo- 
fat:  see  ale  and  ra(.J  A  vat  in  which  ale  is 
fermented. 

alevia  (al'e-vin),  a.  [<  F.  alevin,  prob.  for  'ala- 
rm*, <  OF.  alever,  rear,  <  I*,  adlevare,  raise, 
<  ad,  to,  +  letart,  raise  Cf.  alter*,  alleviate.] 
The  young  of  any  fish;  especially,  a  young 
salmunid  or  clupeid. 

slewt  (a-lu'),  n.  [Var.  of  aofloo.]  Outcry; 
howling;  lamentation. 

Yet  did  sbc  not  Unseat  with  loud*  ok*. 

A*  women  wont.  Spenmr,  f.  Q,,  V.  vl.  18. 

ale  washed  (U'wdtaht),  a.   Steeped  or  soaked 


And  what  *  beard  of  the  tcccrnl  i 
r  -<i.»-  fnainiiw  bottles  iiti.J  air  u-\ttird 

fel  u>  be  thought  un. 


cat  .  .  .  will  do 
wlta,  U  wonder- 
,  Hen.  V.,  III.  «. 


alewifoi  (al'wif),  «. ;  pi.  aleuHres  (-wlvx).  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

Perhaps  be  will  swsggcr  and  hector,  and  threaten  to 
beat  ana  batcher  an  aU-v\ft.     Stti/t,  Drapier'a  tetter*. 

alewlfas  (41'wif).  n. ;  pi.  alewives  (-wivz).  [A 
particular  use  of  alevi/e1,  prob.  in  allusion  to 
their  corpulent  appearance  (see  quot.).  The 
form  aloofe,  recorded  in  1678,  is  said  to  be  the 
iadinn  name  of  the  fish ;  but  it  is  prob.  an  error 
terete**/*-]  1.  A  North  American  fish,  Clupea 


Alewue  (CrWSre  fmsHt\. 
I  Fatal  Reporter  U.  S.  Ftee  ComoiMon,  taxs-l 

nrnatit,  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  resembling 
a  small  shad,  bnt  mnch  inferior  to  it  as  food. 
It  is  taken  in  large  numbers  with  that  fish. 
Consorting  Herrings  and  the  bony  fthad, 
lag-Willed  AUtrint,  Mscrlls  rkblyclsd 
With  Rain  bow  colours,  the  Frost  fkdi  and  tho  Smalt, 
As  good  aa  ever  Lady  Gustos  felt. 
&  Clarbr.  Four  Chief  insolations  In  America  (tsTOX 

S.  A  name  given  at  Bermuda  to  the  round 
pompano,  TracMynotus  otatu*.  See  pompano. — 
a.  A  local  English  name  of  the  allice-ehad. 
Alexanders  (al-cg-zan'ders),  «.  [Also  written 
aluaiuler,  allisander,  alitaunder,  <  ME.  altiaun- 
drt,  <  OF.  alisaundre,  alitandrc ;  but  in  AS, 


alecandrie.  alexandrc,  from  the  ML.  name  I'ctro- 
•Winsm  Alcxandrinum,  i.  e.,  Alexandrine  pars- 
ley, equiv.  to  P.  Sfacedonieum,  i,  e.,  Macedonian 
parsley.]  1.  The  English  name  of  an  umbellif- 
erous plant,  Smgrnium  Otvtatrum.  of  all  the  um- 
bellifert  anil  *»  v,v"tsbles,  this  wsa  one  of  the  commonest 
Id  gardens  for  nearly  fifteen  ccnturiea,  but  it  it  now  iilan- 
doosA,  The  history  of  iu  nae  can  be  traced  from  begin- 
ning lo  end.  Tneophreattis  mentions  it  ss  s  medicinal 
ptaut,  sudor  the  luuna  hivi«  flinon  (horse-parsley),  bat 
three  centartM  Ister  Woaeuri.ti-*  nan  that  either  the 
which 
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A  ssoosid  or  supplementary  lllirsry  In  the  xeiupeum  at 
Alexandria  wss  entirely  destroyed  by  a  iuol>uf  faust  lea  un- 
der the  Patriarch  Theopbllus  A.  v.  awl;  a  popular  account, 
however,  sssigus  Ita  destruction  to  the  Arab*  in  64  L — 
Alexandrian  school,  (a)  A  actual  of  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy  flourishing  at  Alexandria  under  the  IloUi- 
miea  during  die  three  centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  and  continuing  under  the  Roman  empire,  especially 
aa  a  philosophical  school  in  which  XeopUlnnnuil  was 
the  must  important  clement,  down  to  the  final  extinction 
of  paganism  in  the  fifth  cratury  after  Christ,  (fr)  A 
achnoi  of  christian  philosophy  and  theology  at  Aid- 
andns  during  the  first  fire  rrnturiVa ;  eapcclaJty,  the  rati  - 
rhetinil  school  i>f  Alexandria,  existing  In  that  city  from 
the  esrlimt  times  of  Christianity  down  to  shoot  A.  n,  400, 
for  the  nurpose  of  Instruction  In  the  Cbriatlsn  fsllh, 
and  distinguished  for  the  high  attalnmcnta  of  Its  instruc- 
tors lo  psesD  ai  well  as  in  Chrsitisu  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature. Among  Its  most  famous  directors  were  St  Clement 
and  Orlgen.  This  school  wss  remarkable  for  its  attempt 
to  stMNHumodate  Greek  philosophy  to  Christianity  snd  to 
M.aVtf  use  of  it  In  Christian  teaching,  thus  sntsgonudng 
Judaizlnx  views,  socording  to  which  there  was  snd  could 
be  nothing  in  common  between  the  two.  In  some  of  Its 
forms  it  tended  on  the  one  extreme  to  a  philosophic  rat  lou - 
slisra,  on  the  other  to  an  Idealising  mysticism.  Alexandria 
continued  to  be  the  most  Important  center  of  Cbrtstlsn 
theology  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chslcedoo, 

a.  p.  m. 

Alsrra.Tirlria.niBm  (al-eg-san'dri-an-ixm),  n. 
The  teachings  of  the  Alfxandriiiii  school  of 
theology,  especially  in  its  distincUve  eharacte  r- 
istica.  Hoe  Alexandrian.  Also  written  Alexan- 
drittitn. 

Alexandrine  (al-eg-xan'drin),  a.  and  ».   [<  L. 

Alexandrian*,  <  Alexandria:  see  Alexandrian.] 
I.  a.  Same  as  Alexandrian,  L 

^  Vnr  k,im\Uup  unsteady  »'|tvl1"^  «f KjTrK'lirmi  to 
be  Insured  by  the  labors  ot  the  AUx^Hn^^  ^  ^ 

Aloxandrine  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  St,  Mark.  Bee 
lUar.ni.  Alexandrine  mosaic,  or  opus  AlexAnclri- 
num,  a  kind  ut  rich  mosaic  In  which  are  uaed  red  and 
gri-yn  iM>rj)->ivricti.  prucinui  tnsrl>l,-s,  L-nAjiicis,  anil  other 
costly  and  brilliant  materials.  It  has  its  nsme  from  the 
Kuip«*or  Alexander  Se rents  (A.  1\  f2J-236),  sod  wss  used 
f,  <r  fricses,  psnels,  etc.,  under  the  lstor  Koman  empire. 

U,  n.  [<  F.  alexandrin:  so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  Alexandre  Paris,  an  old  French  poet,  or 
from  poems  written  by  him  and  others  in  this 
meter  on  tho  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.]  In 
pros.,  an  iambic  hexapody,  or  series  of  six  iam- 
bic feet.  French  Alexandrines  are  written  In  couplets, 
sltrrriAti-l)  si  nlAl-ctic  with  masculine  rimes  and  hyper- 
csUloi  tJc  with  f cmuitne  rtnies.  French  trwd^saregen- 
orslly  composed  In  Alaxandruies.  The  aeaara  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  third  toot.  The  second  line  of  the  follow. 
Ing  extract  is  an  example :  ■ 

A  needless  ^Issraiufrs'nf  ends  tho  song. 

That,  lute  a  wimnded  snake,  draff*  Ita  slow  loogth  along. 

PtnM,  Essay  on  CrlUdsm,  1.  SM. 

Alexandrinism  (al-cg-zan'drin-izm),  n.  Sam,' 
as  ^Icutrtntfrwiivi^ss. 

alexandrite  (sl-eg-zan'drit),  «,  [<  L.  Alexan- 
der {Alexander  \L,  Emperor  of  Russia)  +  -.fea,] 
A  variety  of  chryaoberyl  found  in  the  mica  slate 
of  the  Ural  mountains. 

alexias  (a-lek'si-jt),  n.  fNL.,  <  Or.  u-  priv,  + 
/tfjftf,  a  speaklug  (or  reading),  <  /Jyrrv,  speak, 
read.]  inability  to  read,  as  the  result  of  a 
morbid  or  diseased  condition  of  nervouR  cen- 
ters not  involving  loss  of  Bight ;  word-blindness ; 
text-blindness. 

alexipharmact,  alexlpharmacalt,  ft.  St*«*Vjn- 

naarmlc,  alexipharmieal, 
ale  adpharmacTimt  (a  -  lok  -  si  -  far '  ma  -knm),  u. 


A  l«>T»r  1. 


[NL.,  <  L.  alexipkarmaeon : 
See  atexspaarmic. 


j  inlght  be  cstso,  which  Imnlles 
Is  Latin  (MlnyTColuraetls,  etc. )  It  wss  cslled  hUxu  afnsm 


£I,Sl  U>«Ol  It, 

jb«^«jg*te*Blh  century 

French  ikOrtlctdtsirsstTao^  Dt  CandetU. 

S.  In  North  America,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  plant  TAturp/tiwi  auream, 
Alexandrian  ( nl-eg-xan'dri-an),  a.  f  <  L.  Alex- 
andria, classical  form  Alexandria,  <  Or.  StArf<ii>- 
fpoa.  name  of  the  Egyptian  city  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  <  'A/^tavipoe,  L.  Alexander, 
s  man's  name,  prop,  adj.,  'defending  men,'  < 
a/r'cuy,  ward  off,  defend,  +■  avfip  (ussl^s-),  man.} 
1.  Pertaining  to  Alexandria,  an  important  city 
of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
S32  B.  c —  2 .  Pertaining  to  Alexander  theOreat. 

lah  Hsueum.   It  is  written  in  Greek  u 


:  unctsla  oo  parch. 
■MtH,  and  contains  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
sssnt  complete,  except  parts  of  the  Psalms,  and  almost  sll 
las  Sew  Testament.  It  Is  assigned  to  the  fifth  centsu). 
-Alexandrian  UnrarT,  a  cetelmted  library  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  founded  by  ilolesny  .«oterand  I'tolemy 
".iii-iuphua  i  -s3-«7  a  t),  sjsd  destroyed  aboot  Ilia 


Be  calls  ateel  the  proper  aterfpaarssaesim  of  ttus  rnsl- 
sdy.  Barton,  Anst  of  Mel.,  p.  417. 

alexipharmlc  (a-lek-ei-far'mik),  a.  and  n.  [The 
Anal  syllable,  prop,  -ae,  has  been  conformed  to 
tho  common  suffix  -ie.  NL.  alcxipharmacum,  L. 
afertpaanmicoA,  n. ;  <  Gr.  aXtfiiipuanor,  ward- 
ing off  poison,  acting  as  an  antidote  against  it, 
antidotal;  neuter  as  noun,  a>xEupapftanov  (L. 
afanD*an«<ict>n),  auautidote,  remedy,  <  ajUfriv, 
ward  off,  +  doosusw,  a  poison,  drug,  remedy: 
sec  pharmaeon,  pharmacy,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Act- 
ing as  a  means  of  warding  off  disease ;  acting 
as  a  remedy;  prophylactic.— 2.  Haviug  the 
power  of  warding  off  the  effects  of  poison  taken 
inwardly;  antidotal. 

Some  antidotal  quality  It  (tl>c  unicorn's  hum]  may  have, 
.  .  .  aince  not  only  the  hone  in  Umi  hart,  but  the  Itoru  of  a 
deer  Ualrxiuharmu*.  Sir  T.  Jlnn-nt.  Vulg.  Err. 

II.  »•  An  antidote  to  poison  or  infection, 
cs|>ecially  an  internal  antidote. 

Fiiullng  his  stivtictli  every  day  less,  ho  was  st  last  ter- 
rified, and  called  for  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic  :  tlu-y 
flllol  his  stHsrtnivuts  with  auxiyhannics,  restorstires.  snd 
essentisl  virtues.  Jvhntun,  Rambler,  No.  13U. 

alexipharmical  (a-lek-si-far'mi-kal),  a.  Same 
h*  alexipliarmic. 

alexipyrettc  (a-lck'si-pl-ret'ik),  a.  and  ».  [< 
Gr.  a'USriv,  ward  off,  +  Tuprnic,  fever;  sou 
pyrsxic.]    In  metl.,  same  aa  febrifuge. 


alfln 

alexiteric  (a-lek-si-ter'ik).  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
oArfnTypiof,  fit  or  able  to  keep  off  or  defend; 
neut.  a/xitirifpim  (sc.  tAppaarv, 
drug),  a  remedy,  medicine ;  < 
a>j(nTr)p,  one  wno  keeps  off  or 
defends,  <  a/x^riv,  keep  off,  do- 
fend.  Cf.  alexipkarmic.']  I.  a. 
Resisting  external  poison;  ob- 
viating the  effects  of  venoin. 

II.  n.  An  antidote  to  poison 
or  infection,  especially  an  ex- 
ternal application. 

alexiterical  (a-lek-si-ter'i- 
kal),  a.    Same  aa  alexiteric. 

ale-yard  (al'yard),  n.  [<  ale 
+  t/fin/l.]  1 .  A  glass  vossel 
used  as  a  measure  of  capacity 
as  well  as  a  drinking^las.H, 
shaped  like  a  much  elongated 
wine-glass,  formerly  in  use 
in  England. — 3.  A  glass  ves- 
sel having  the  shape  of  an  elongated  cone,  the 
small  end  communicating  with  a  hollow  ball. 

On  drinking  from  it,  ss  soon  as  the  sir  reaches  the  inside 
of  the  ball  sll  the  liquid  contained  in  it  sports  oat  sud- 
denly.  Some  tiroes  called  trieky  aU-yard. 

AleTTOdea,  «.    8ame  as  Alcurode*. 

aleze,  alese)  (a- lax'),  n.  [<  F.  alixc,  formerly 
aleee,  alai*e,  appar.  v  d  raise,  at  ease :  a,  ^  L.  aa, 
to,  at;  le,  the;  eiee,  >  E.  rate,  q.  v.  The  spell- 
ing alice  may  bo  in  simulation  of  U,  breadth, 
as  If  a  'sprcatL']  A  cloth  folded  several  times 
in  order  to  protect  a  bed  from  discharges  of 
blood,  etc. 

alfa  ( al'fs).  as.  A  name  in  northern  Africa  for 
varieties  of  e^arto-KTa.-s,  SHpa  tenaeiseinta  and 
5.  arenaria,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Also  written  halfa. 

alfa-graaB  (ulT»-gra«),  n»   Same  as  alfa. 

alfalfa  (al-fal'A),  n.  [8p.,  *  >rmerly  aXfaXfez, 
said  to  be  from  Ar.  al-facfaqak,  the  best  sort  of 
fodder.]  The  B|>uiiik(i  name  of  lucerne,  Mtdi- 
cago  aatioa,  and  tho  common  name  under  which 
the  chief  varieties  of  lucerno  are  known  in  the 
western  United  States. 

alfaqui  (td-fa-ke').  »•  [8p-i  <  Ar.  al-faqih,  <  at, 
the,  +  far/ik,  a  doctor  in  theology;  of.  fiqk, 
theological  learning,  <  /<ig<Aa,be  wise.]  A  doc- 
tor learned  in  Mussulman  law ;  a  Mohammedan 
priest. 

A  successful  Inroad  Into  the  country  of  the  unbelievers,' 
said  he,  will  make  nkoro  converts  to  my  cause  than  s  thou- 
sand  texts  of  the  Koran,  expounded  by  ten  thoussod  ot/a- 
euis.  Irting,  Grsnsds,  p.  1M. 

Ho  sooner  had  the  sovereigns  left  the  dty,  thsn  Xlmenea 
Invited  aome  of  tike  leading  al/mruus,  ar  Mussutrasn  doc- 
tors, to  s  conference,  in  which  he  expounded,  with  sll  the 
eloquence  at  hb  command,  the  true  foundsUous  of  the 
OirlsUsn  faith,  and  the  errors  of  their  own. 

/VmtoM,  Ferd.  and  Iaa.,  IL  o. 

alfenid,  alfenide  (at'fe-nid,  -nid  or  -nid),  m. 
[Perhaps  <  Sp.  alfeU(i<]ue),  a  sugar-paste  (verb 
alfeU-icar,  ico  with  sngar),  +  -id,  -tde :  see  at- 
pnenic.]  Nickel-silver,  thickly  electroplated 
with  pure  silver. 

alferest  (al-fer'es), n.  [Also  written ayceree^al- 
ferez,  alfarex,  alfarae,  <  Sp.  alferei,  OSp.  Pg. 
alfere*,  ensign,  <  Ar.  al-fdrie,  <  at,  the,  +  /arts, 
horseman,  knight,  <.fara»,  horse.]  A  standurl- 
bearer;  anenstgu;  a  cornet.  This  term  wss  in  use 

In  England  some  time  before  snd  daring  tho  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I. 

CiMnmended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 

For  my  at/em.  Pltlrnrr,  Rule  s  Wife,  L  1. 

alfet  (al'fet),  n.  [<  ML.  alfctnm  (as  defined  bo- 
low),  <  AS.  aXfai,  alfat,  a  pot  to  bod  in,  <  dl, 
at,  fire  (see  anneal^),  +  fat,  a  vessel:  see  1'af.J 
In  early  Eng.  hist.,  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  into 
which  an  aeeused  person  plunged  bis  arm  as  a 
test  of  his  innocence. 

alfileria  (at-fi-le'ri-a),  n.   Same  as  alfileriJla. 

alfilorilla  (al'fl-le-re'ft),  n.  [Amer.  Sp,,  also 
alfileria,  alfUarta  :  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
the  carpels;  <  Sp. alfiler,  also alfilel,  Pg.  alfinctc, 
it  pin,  <  Ar.  al-khill,  a  wooden  pin  used  for  fas- 
toning  garments  (Freytag),  a  pin.]  A  name 
in  California  for  a  European  species  of  Ero- 
dium,  E.  cientarium,  which  has  become  very 
widely  naturalized.  It  is  a  low  herb,  but  a  valuable 
forage jdant.  Its  carpels  huve  a  sharp  point  and  s  long 
twisted  beak,  It)'  the  action  id  which,  under  the  lidhlclM-e 
of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  seed  is  burled  in  the  soil. 
Ilther  names  for  it  are  yMn-c/oivr  aniloin 'omrs. 

alfinf  (al'fin),  n.  [<  late  ME.  alfyn,  alphyn, 
aufyn,  etc.,  <  OF.  alfin,  like  ML.  atuhinwi.  It. 
alfino,  alfida,  altierc,  alfiero,  <  Sp.  alfll,  art!  = 
Pg.  alAI,  alfir,  <  Ar.  al-fil,  the  elephant,  <  at,  the, 
+  fil',<  Peru.  Hind,  fit,  8kt.  pilu,  elephant,  this 
piece  having  had  ong.  the  form  of  an  elephant.  ] 
In  c*ea»,  a  name  of  tho  bishop. 
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alflona 

alflona,  alflono  (al-fi-6'na,  al'fl-ou),  n.  [Mex. 
Srj.]  Ad  embiotocoid  fish,  Shacocniliu  toxotrs, 
with  small  scales,  unlserial  and  jaw  teeth,  aud 


Hp  free  and  deeply  eat  along  its  margin,  it  u 
the  larveat  aa  well  a*  tho  moat  valuable  fund. Bill  ol  the 
aurf  tiah  family,  /.'mftuX.-raoVr,  »ml  U  comnuin  along  the 
(-■lifofniuil  const,  where  it  Uatao  called  «f«raf  and 

al  fresco  <»l  fres'krt).  fit.,  lit.  iu  the  wcl 
air:  al  for  a  il  (<  1*.  a<i  ilium),  in  the;  freneo, 
cool  or  fresh  air.  <  frtsco,  pool,  fresb,  <  OHO. 
frisc  a  E.  /rc<A ;  m'  frith,  />(»».]  In  the 
open  air;  out  of  doors:  "as,  to  dine  al  fresco. 

Miudl  of  the  gaycty  and  brightness  of  at-fr*$cti  Hfo. 

r»f  ftiKury,  JtXVII.  190. 
Such  at/rtMry  tappers  the  country  gentlemen  nf  Italy ate 
tn  Uie.  fir  at  century  of  our  era  ?   i>.  G.  N*teMi,  Wet  bay*. 

AlfUT  (al-flSr' ),' n.  [<  D.  Alfoe r,  Pg.  Alfuros,  pi., 
Raid  to  be  <  Ar.  al.  the,  +  I'g.  fora  (=  It.  fora, 
funra,  fuori),  outside  t'see  fori*-);  the  other 
form*.  Arafura*,  Haraforas,  are,  then,  varia- 
tions.]   Battle  as  Alfurcse,  «.  sing. 

Alfurese  (a)-f5-res'or-rcx'),  n.  and  a.  [See  Al- 
/ur.]  L  n,  1.  ting,  or  pi.  A  member,  or  the 
members  collectively,  of  tho  race  of  Alfuros  or 
Alfurs  (also  called  Arafuras,  Ilaraforas,  etc.), 
a  group  of  wild  and  savage  tribes  inhabiting 
Celebes  *nd  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, ethnologically  intermediate  between 
the  Malays  and  Papuans  or  Negritos. 

The  Alfurt*  art?  totally  distinct  from  the  brown  Malay 
and  black  Negrito;  they  are  wild,  aavagr  Pagan  head 
hunters.  M.  X.  6ut,  Mod.  lauiga.  E.  Ind.,  p.  147. 

a.  Tho  language  spoken  by  the  Alfuroa  or  Al- 
furs. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  Alfuros  or  Alfurx, 
or  to  their  language. 
AlfUTO  (al-Wro),  n.    Same  as  Alfuresr,  it.  sing. 
alg.    An  abbreviation  of  algebra. 
alga  (argil),  «. ;  pi.  algm  (-}e).    [L.,  seaweed.] 
A  cryptogam  of  the  class  of  Alga?. 
AlgaB  (alQi'),  ti.pl-    [I'.,  pi.  ft  alga:  wttialgaJ] 
A"di vision  of  tballogeiious  chlorophyllotui  cryp- 
togams found  for 
the  most  part  in 
tho  *ea  (seaweeds) 
or  iu  fresh  water. 
They  am  wholly  cellu- 
lar, though  varyirnt  ex- 
cerdlnaiy  In  form  and 
alir,  fTT.ru  a  atriKlr  ml- 

CTOSeopic  Or  M4kTIII!t1flL«S 

larae  and  branching 
cell,  a  shapeless,  Jelly- 
like,  mass,  or  mere 
atrlmi  of  artirulations, 
to  forma  with  trunk* 
Ilka  stems  and  mcm- 
lirunoua  lamina,  many 
feet  in  Irnfrth.  Nour- 
liihinrnt  in  absorbed  by 
the  surface  nf  the  plant, 
never  thn,ni(h  riiot*. 
Thci  nw«l«  wi  propaga 
tloa  varlM  irreatly  In  tho  different  ordera.  In  many  ik> 
in  ll  defined  aeaual  dlffernnnea  have  been  dlncnvrred,  and 
reprudtictlon  l»  rHrrU-d  .in  hy  nw  Rim  of  enll-dlvlalun  or  hy 
nun  lu  tual  aporea  (tetraajiore*,  anoaporc*).  In  the  l«l»hi  »t 
order  there  aro  dlnUni't  inale  and  1cnt*)v  nri;aik»(aiiUirrldla 
an<l  uOfci>nUX  Tho  Wnn  .t/j^e  aa  uaed  hy  Llnnmtii  and 
early  iKitanUU  Inolud^-il  only  nt-awi-iiU.  hut  alao  tho 
llryaHar.  Lich'Mi.  and  CAurinvra,  Hy  Harvey  tho  Aloa 
were  dirldeil  lato  thrtH*  ttrviip*.  dlnUikirnlBhed  ehlefl)  try 
Uveireolor, vU.:  ttieullve-hruwn,  Jfrifliww;^Tmwa;  tliered 
or  tiorple,  /fAoJc«werw*/ir;  and  tlu»  nn-eti.  f'Af^e&ijirrwieir. 
TbUarranueinetitlia%n<>w  heeuine  nearly  obtulet«.  Kec*at 
ailthr>ntles  hate  prujiutr*-!  trveral  dlltererit  at^hetllea  ,,f 
clauifleatiuli  fur  the  thallupliytea  In  eellertl,  III  which 
Htrurlure  and  developttient,  as  well  aa  nuppuaed  rt'lathiii' 
ahip.  arc  taken  Into  aceuuDt,  and  in  illicit  Uie  Alpr  are 
Tarloaaly  itiitrlbuu-d.  SuhfftanUal  agreement  U  Uut  yet 
reached,  and  the  numeticlatare  fur  many  of  the  ftruii]ei  re. 
main*  in  a  ver>'  unaelllwl  eonditinn.  It  may.  lwiireTrr.  I#e 
aakit  that  the  Jf*r  are  now  tfriierally  dirlded  inr>>  the  fid- 
lowiiq;  ordera  (claa»ea.  rte.,  of  Home),  vU, :  Ftnndftr,  the 
inoAt  iiti;hly  develoiied.  proilncinn  eyHtooarp*  afu-r  fertlli- 
catinn  ;  **i*f*trtrr,  phipmratiuv  iM'xniillj  hy  ooa|H>re« ; 
/;«^r.r,.lixtini(iil«h,-il  I.)  thr,  ..n|«B«t|..H"1  i<w«p<)rrt  :  f-m- 
jutnttr,  ni'hl.llilil  tlx;  iH'it.xiKi,  diolnldn.  i  t,  .  In  uhl.li 
there  i»  a  eonliivallon  id  itIU:  anda  n  innlii.).  r.  the  <"rvf>- 
fu>>fiv>viri>r  Thiint.  rarluiifclvitlaiKMolof  hvotluranthi^ii, 

in  winch  tlirro  I  known  »e»ual  ripnHln.-lloii.    Many  of 

the^(ji»areedll.lcaiid  niitrlilHiit.  aseariiup-in  i-r  Irlth  _„i'i„4i„' 

"iw  OT^UUtaJ1  for  wL«Z< '"  kIj" ' fcdJB ml4k5   we  cabala 
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lir*nii lrie-  ore  pro,l'.Kt*  i.f  rarl'  ii.ii  specie*.  Seawcedn  are  alio 

valuable  aa  fertlliiera. 

algal  (al'gaJ),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  alga  +  -al.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Alga;  having  the 
nature  of  algte. 
U.  a.  One  of  the  vff>7<p  (which  eee). 
algaroba,  »■   See  algarroba. 
algarot.  algaroth  (al'ga-rot,  -roth),  a.   [<  P. 
aJgaroth,  from  the  name  of  tho  inventor,  Alga- 
rotti,  an  Italian  scholar  of  Venice  (1712-64).] 
A  violently  purgative  and  emetic  white  powder, 
which  fulls  when  ehlorid  of  antimony  is  dropped 
into  water.  It  is  a  compound  of  ehlorid  and  oxid 
of  antimony. 
algarovilia(al'ga-r6-virjl),  it.  Soe algarrobilla. 
algarroba  (al-ga-fo'bft),  iV.    [Sp.,  <  Ar.  al-ihnr- 
ruhaJk,  the  carob:  sec  a/-3  and  caro*.]    1.  The 
Spanish  name  of  the  carob-tree,  Ccratonia  Silt. 
qua.    See  ('rrnf<>N<<i. — 3.  In  America,  a  name 
given  to  tho  honey-iiiesciutt,  /V<wioj»«*  juliflora, 
andtothe  Uymcnaa  loirbaril. — 3.  A  substance 
rosembliug  catechu  in  appearance  and  pttipcr- 
tics,  obtained  from  the  l^a  Plata,  andcoutaining 
tannin  mixed  with  a  deep-brown  coloring  mat- 
ter.   Crooks,  Handbook  of  Dyeing  aud  Calico 
Printing,  p.  509.  Algarroba  bean,  seeteunt. 

Also  *pclled  ahjaroba. 
algarrobllla  (ul;ga-r6-btl'R),  it.  f  S.  Amer.  Sp., 
dun.  of  Sp.  algarroba :  see  above.  J  The  astrin- 
gent resinous  husks  and  seeds  <if  several  Icgu- 
luinoua  trees  or  nhntbs  of  r*outli  America,  winch 
are  an  article  of  commerce  for  their  value  iu 
tanning  and  dyeing.  In  Itroril  and  tropical  America 

they  are  the  produce  chiefly  of  Pithn-ttiMutn  jiarri/uiium 
(Inna  Varthac  of  aomr  nnthon).  In  I  :bili  awl  on  the  weal- 
cm  moat  the}-  are  obtained  frmu  Cnnlpinin  (Baltamo- 
caryrnn)  brtn/ulia  and  Prtmipii  jultfora.  Aim  irritteu 
at<ta  pouifia. 

algate,  algatea  (al'gat,  al'jrate),  odr.  [<ME. 
aJgalr,  allegale,  alle  gale  (algalcs  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer), (  al,  all,  +  £^af>,  a  way:  see  yute2  and  gait. 
Cf.  almtji,  alwai/ii.]  1,  In  every  direction; 
everywhere;  always;  under  all  circumstances. 
[Obsolete  except  in  the  Scotch  form  a'  gate  or 
a'  gate*.] 


Algerinfl 

in  ML.  "Illdtl*  algebra  almuefirfihalasquc"  (13th 
centurv),  and  in  early  mod.  E.  "  algiebar  and 
almaehabrl"  (Dee,  Math.  Prtef.,  6,  a.  d.  1570), 
and  the  second  part  in  ML.  almucabala,  almacn- 
bala,  algebra.]  1.  Formal  mathematics;  the 
analysis  of  equations ;  the  art  of  reasoning 
about  relations,  more  especially  quantitative 
relations,  by  the  aid  of  a  compact  and  highly 
systematized  notation.  In  ordinary  alKehra  Uie  re. 
lathtn*  between  iiuantittea  are  expreaaed  uyatfena  of  equal- 
ity, addition,  nibtractiun,  multiplication,  etc.  (-,  t.  -, 
x  ),  or  hy  Uie  peaitiiMi  ul  the  uuantlties  (aa  ry  for  x  *  v, 
and  r*  for  x  to  the  *t  power),  and  Uie  i|iiaQUtiea  thetnaelres 
are  dri>o4cd  by  lettera,  Qtuuitltiea  vhnao  raluea  are  un- 
known or  are  ananmcil  to  be  variable  are  denoted  l»y  the 
laat  lettera  of  Uie  alplialict,  ur,y,2 ;  known  or  coiutant 
•luantltU'*  hy  it,  6,  e,  etc  ;  and  proltleui*  are  anlvnl  hy  ci- 
prtnalng  all  lh«  data  In  0i«  form  of  nrnattona.  and  Uieo 
trati«foruilD|i  theao  according  to  certain  ratea.  The  con 
cx'pUun*  of  neiiatlvc  and  Inuutinary  uiiantttira  (ace  wia- 
liee  and  iiitityiaiiry)  are  employed.  1  he  term  Ai-^Aer  algt- 
Imx  usually  meant  the  theory  of  Invarianta.  See  inmrv 
ml.  Jf  nUiya>  ii^efmt,  or  n  way  ahrelu 
ooiicevtloti  of  unite  of  d liferent  deuointn 
lej»i  >er.  be  inulliidled  toirctlicr.  Each  * 
luullipllcaUon  UtlHe  ctiaracterizMuf.  It, 

a.  Any  special  system  of  notation  adapted  to 
the  study  of  a  special  system  of  relationship : 
as,  "  it  is  an  algebra  upon  an  algebra,"  Hj/lrcster. 
— 3.  A  treatise  on  algebra. 

Its  abbreviation  is  alg. 
Booll4i:i  algebra,  a  locical  ilirehni,  IhTcuted  hy  the  Eae 
llah  nialhematkianiieuriri'  ttoolefltjlMM),  fur  Uie  aolullon 
of  problema  ill  ordinary  louic^  It  haa  ulao  a  connection 
wiui  the  Uieory  of  iirobahlTlllca.  -  LogioU  algebra,  aa 
algebra  which  oouhUlem  particularly  nou  quantitative  rela- 
tmna  KUpotont  ulgrbra.an  aleebra  In  which  every  ei- 
preialon  U mli»*>teut  (wiilch  aee).  —FUTc  algebra,  an  alee- 
hra  tn  which  every  unit  la  connected  with  every  otuer  by 
a  definite  relation. 

algebraic  (al-je-bra'tk),  a.  [< '.algebra  +  -ic ; 


■nam*,  nee  inmrv 
elira.  lutIo.tuc<-»  Uie 
ilnatlwia.  which  ran, 
ch  audi  •yatcm  bai  a 


Ale*. 

t.  fftctwvta  du-AetTma:  a,  spore  i  >. 
tettiL*l  v»e«  of  ,i  rr,l,K--*iji ;  r,  wert^rai 
lectK^i  <J  ^ditie.  Pl*.nmmtm  tttct. 
:  /,  t,fra,|Kif«  :  j*.  tLciiiiiiluu ;  A, 


>  that  hath  with  lovo  to  done, 
r  wo  than  dianired  ya  tho  inone. 

CaniKre,  t'oiupUtot  of  Mara,  I.  834. 
2.  In  every  respect ;  altogether;  entirely.  [Ob- 
solete and  north.  Eng.  provincial.] 
•       Una  now  he  aljaw  moat  forego*. 

SoeMer,  V.  <).,  II.  L  S. 

3t.  In  any  way ;  at  all. 

I'ayrer  tllell  lleraelfe,  if  oURht  al  tatr 
Might  fayrer  be.         Sytiurr,  t.  (J.,  III.  vUL  ». 
4t.  By  all  means ;  on  any  terms;  at  any  rate. 
Aa  yow  ly»t  yc  maken  hertea  dlipie ; 
•  hem  that  yc  w.ilo  artt»  a  lyre. 

and  vlcca  the!  reaione, 

CkoMerr,  Trollut.  111.  24. 
I  ahould  1w  ctftdfe*  alala  ; 
life  la  in  auatietiae. 

F<i>r/iii,  tr.  uf  Taaao,  Iv.  00. 

6f.  Notwithstanding;  nevertheless. 

A  tnacicr  latin  corrupt  waa  Mr  apeche. 
But  at-j*tc4  thn-by  wan  »h*  undemlonde. 

(Tiaurrr,  Man  of  l*Wa  Tale,  L  it". 

algazel  (al-ga-iel'),  a.   [An  early  form  of  gact  l, 
after  Ar.  u  l-gbasal:  Mieyu.-rf.]  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  one,  and  probably  to  several,  of  the 
ruminant  quadrupeds  of  eastern  Africa,  etc., 
now  known  as  gazcls  aud  antelopes.    It  la  vari- 
ously IdenUAcd,  «>me  makliiK  It  out  tu  lie  the  comnton 
t;ar^l  of  Kicy|it,  etc.,  AMOh}*  <foeciu  or  Xlurraj  'jtutlta  ; 
othcra,  tlie  «»ln  or  common  antelope,  A  utiU't*  tmtmrtira. 
a  very  different  animal.   It  it  more  probably  Uh  flral- 
named  apcclca,  or  one  clotely  rewinl.lliic  it 
Algebar  <al'je-bSr).  n.    [Said  to  be  <  Ar.  ol, 
the,  +  gtbdr  (Syr.  jFtooro),  giant. 1   An  Arabic 
and  poetical  name  of  the  constellation  Orion. 
Bcirirt  wlUi  many  •  tilailmt  atar 
Sloo.1  Uie  great  iclaiit  Al.vrMr. 
Orton,  hunter  of  the  l*a»t ! 

L.mrAf'Uw,  Oeeult  of  Orion. 
algebr&V  (al'jc-brS).  a.  [Early  mod.  E,  algeber, 
O'.  algebre  (now  algebre) ;  the  present  E.  form, 
like  I).  G.  Sw.  Dan.  algebra,  Kurs.  algebra,  Pol. 
algiebra,  etc.,  follows' It.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg."  algebra,  < 
MI.,  algebra,  bone-setting,  algebra,  <  Ar.  al- 
jabr,  al-jebr  (>  Pens,  al-jabr),  the  redintegration 
or  reunion  of  broken  parts,  setting  bones,  re- 
ducing fractions  to  integers,  hence  'Urn  al-jabr 
tra'l  muqabalah,  i.  e,  'the  science  of  redintegra- 
tion and  equation  (comparison),'  algebra  (> 
Pew.  al-jabr  tra'l  muipibaUtb,  Hind,  jabr  o  ««</«- 
bnla,  algebra) :  'i/i».  Win,  science,  <  'alama,  know 
(cf.  alcm,  alim,  almah):  al,  the;  jabr,  redinte- 
gration, consolidation,  <jaoara.  redintegrate,  re- 
unite, consolidate  i  =  Heh.  giibar,  make  strong) ; 
n-rt,  and;  '/  for  al,  the;  muf/dbalah.  comparison, 
ollation,  <  gabala,  confront,  compare,  collate: 
The  full  Ar.  name  is 


prop,  'algebrie  —  F.  alg^bri<ine,  <  Mj.  'algthri- 
ctw.]  1.  Pertaining  to  algebra. —  2.  Involving 
no  operations  except  addition,  subtrac  tion,  mul- 
tiplication, division,  and  tho  raising  of  quan- 
tities to  powers  whose  exponents  are  commen- 
surable quantities :  asj  an  algebraic  equation  or 
expression. — 3.  Relating  to  the  system  of  quan- 
tity which  extends  indetlnitely  below  aa  well  as 
above  zero.  Algebraic  curv*.  Seeewrr*.-  Algebraic 
equation,  an  equation  in  which  Uie  unknown  uuantitlea 
or  variable*  are  subjected  to  no  uUfaer  u|ierationa  than  tboae 
enumerated  In  deftidtlon  S,  abov«  :  at,  r*»  yh  +  «*  a. 

Algebraic  form.  ,  -  AUebraJc  runctlon,  j 
function  whuse  connection  with  Ita  variable  la  eaprewed 
by  au  alctcbraicei|UaUoii,   Thua,  x  and  y,  aa  defined  by  the 

alio 


nigebra;  relating  to 
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luatlou,  are  abrebraic  funciloua  of  one  auiulher.  — 
Algebraic  geometry,  a  name  aiven  tu  Uie  application  of 
algebra  to  the  rolution  of  seonietrlcal  iirubleiua.-  Alge- 
braic atgn,  tlie  aiini  »  or  which  haa  to  be  attached  to  a 
rvalnuiobertoBt  iUvalue  in alitebra. ^Algebraic  space, 
aaimee  in  which  the  noallion  of  a  pobit  may  be  unbiuely 
denued  by  a  act  of  values  of  periodic  abrebraic  Integral*. 
wiUtout  exi-epUona  which  form  part  uf  toe  apace.  Alge- 
braic sum,  the  aum  of  aeveru]  iiuantitieawlioae  algeliraic 
ai)nia  have  been  taken  into  a*xv>unt  la  adduig  tbeu:  at, 
the  a/ye brati  «u>n  of  •  4  and  -i  la  I  1 

algebraical  (al-je.bra'i-kal),  a.    1.  8ame  as 
algebraic. — 2,  Resembling  al| 
algebra. 

algebraically  :al-je-brA'i-kal-i),  rtrfr.  By  means 
of  algebra,  or  of  algebraic  processes;  in  an  alge- 
braic manner;  as  regards  algebra, 
algebraist  (al'je-bra-ist ),  n.  [<  algebra  +  -ist; 
rop.  'atgcbristzzF.  alge'lrri»te  =  Hp.  Pg.  It. alge- 
riMta,  <  NL.  algcbrista.]  (hie  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  algebra.  Also  algebrist. 
algebraize  (aPjedirn-lt),  r.  t. ;"  pret.  and  pp. 
uTyehraiccd,  ppr.  alijehraizing.  [<  algebra  +  -ise; 
prop,  'algtbrize.]  To  p*'rform  by  algebra ;  re- 
duce to  algebraic  form. 

algebrist  (arje-brist),  n.    f<ame  as  algebraist. 

algcdo  (al-je'do),  ».  [NL.,<  Or.  ii>  j  i?A>,  a  sense 
of  pai  n,  pai  n,  suffering,  <  a/.;  1 1 1-,  fee  I  bod  ily  pain, 
sillier.]  In  pafAo/.,  violent  pain  about  the 
urethra,  testes,  bladder,  perineum,  and  anus, 
caused  by  sudden  stoppage  of  severe  gonorrhea. 

algefacient  (al-jc-fa'shient),  a.  [<  1,.  algere 
be  cold,  +  farien (t-)t,  ppr.  of  facere,  make.] 
Making  cool;  cooling. 

Algerian  (al-je'ri-an).  a.  and  «.  [=  F.  Alge- 
rnii,  <  Algeria  (P.  Algerie),  the  province,  Algiers 
(¥.  Alger  =  Sp.  Jrff^/=It.  Algari),  the  citv,  ?  Ar. 
Al-je:air,  the  city  of  Algiers,  lit.  tho  islands,  < 
al.  the,+jezair,  pi.  of  jczira,  island.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  city  of  Algiers,  or  to  Algeria  or  its 
inhabitant-!*.  -  Algerian  Ua.  See  t«t. 

II.  «.  An  inhabitant  of  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria,  in  the  north  of  Africa.    The  colony  i 
founded  in  l*c.u,  extcinU  from  tin-  Ueditern 
ward  to  the  desert  ,,(  Sahara,  and  haa  Tunla  i 
on  IU  eaat  and  went  fronUers  rcapectively. 

Algerlne  (al-je-r*ti' ).  «•  and  n.  [=  Hp.  Argelino 
* '  trian.]    I.  n.  Of  or  per- 


=  It.  Algerinfi  .■  see  J 
taining  to  Algiers  or 
tanta  of  Algeria. 


or  to  the  inhabi- 
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Algerine 

IL  «•  *■  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Al- 
giers or  Alger!*,  In  Africa;  particularly,  one 
of  the  indigenous  Berber  or  Arabic  inhabitants 
of  Algiera,  as  distinguished  from  the  French 
colonists.  Algerian.  Hence — 8.  A  pirate: 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Algiers  were 
formerly  much  addicted  to  piracy.— 3.  [J.  e.]  A 
woolen  material  woven  in  stripes  of  bright  col- 
ors, and  often  with  gold  thread,  generally  too 
loom*  and  soft  for  ordinary  wear,  and  made  into 
scurfs,  shawls,  and  the  like. 

algedta  (al'jer-it),  n.  [After  F.  Alger.]  A 
mineral  occurring  in  yellow  to  gray  tetragonal 
crystals  at  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey.  It 
is  probably  an  altered  scapolite. 

algetic  (al-jet'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  as  if  •d>.>7r«<if, 
<a/>riy,  have  pain.]  Producing  or  having  re- 
lation to  pain. 

algid  (aFjid).  a.  [<  L.  algidus,  cold,  <  algere, 
be  cold.]  Cold — Alftd  ciiolera,  In  vntnU.,  Aalatic 
cholera:  so  called  from  the  fact  tlist  diminution  of  torn- 
prrtlure  Is  oiw  of  lu  leading  cliaractertstlcs, 

algidity  (al-jid'i-ti),  n.  [<  algid  +  -t'/y.]  The 
state  of  being  algid;  chilliness;  coldness. 

algidnesa  ( ul  jid-iica),  ».   Haine  ne  algidity. 

algific  (al-jif 'ik). a.  [<  L.  algijicvs,  <  algns,  cold 
(Uitgcre,  be  cold),  +faccrc,  make.]  Producing 
cold. 

algist  (al'jist),  n.  [<  L.  alga,  a  seaweed,  +  -itf.l 
A  student  of  tliat  department  of  botany  which 
Mates  to  alg»  or  seaweeds;  one  skilled  in 
algology. 

algodonita  (al-god'$-ult).  it.  [<  Algodones  (see 
def.)  +  -iteS.]  An  arsonld  of  copper  occurring 
in  steel-pray  masses,  allied  to  domeylrite.  it 
b  l»mid  st  tho  stiver-mine  of  Algodoucs,  near  l-CH|ulnib», 
(Hilt. 

algoid  (al'goid),  o.    [<  L.  alga,  a  seaweed,  + 

•otd.]    Resembling  afgs. 
Algol  (al'gol  or  al-gol'),  n.    [Ar.,  the  demon.] 

A  |>sle  star  varying  in  magnitude  from  '2.3  to 

4.0  in  a  period  of  2.80  days ;  (i  Persei. 
algological  (al-go-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  algology  + 

•mil.]    Helutiug  or  pertaining  to  algoiogy. 
algologlst  (al-gol'A-jist),  m.  [<  algology  +  -i«f.] 

One  who  studios  a"tg»  or  seaweeds;  one  skilled 

in  algology ;  an  algist. 

algology  (al-gol'$-ji),  a.  [<  L.  alga,  a  seaweed. 
+  Gr.  •ioria,  <  fiyttv,  speak :  see  •ology.]  A 
branch  of  botany  treating  of  algie;  phyoology. 

Algonkin,  Algonquin  (al-gon'kin),  a.  [Amer. 
lnd.  Ahfmqnin  is  a  F.  spelling.)  Belonging  to 
an  important  and  widely  spread  family  of  North 
American  Indian  tribes,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  eastern  coast  from  Labrador  down  through 
the  Middle  States,  and  extending  westward 
across  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  even  into  tho 
Rocky  mountains.  Home  of  lu  principal  divisions  are 
the  Sew  England  Indians,  tit*  Delaware*,  ll»  Ojlbwea  or 
Chippewa*,  and  Uic  blackfeet, 

algor  (al'gor),  n.  [L  <  algire,  be  cold.]  In  /Ma- 
fic/., an  unusual  feeling  of  coldness;  rigor  or 
chill  in  or  Bt  the  onset  of  fever. 

algorism  (al'go-rizm),  n.  [<  ME.  algorisine, 
OMarism,  etc.,  also  contr.  aUjrim,  augrim,  etc., 
<  OF.  algwistne,  augorisme,  augorime  =  Pr.  algo- 
rism* =Bp.  alguarismo  (ef.  guarimto,  cipher)  = 
Pg.  It.  algorismo,  <  ML.  algorismus  (occasionally 
atchoarirmus,  etc.),  the  Arabic  system  of  num- 
bers, arithmetic,  <  Ar.  at-Khowarazmi,  i.  e.,  the 
native  of  A'atrdrann  (Khiva),  surname  of  Abu 
Ja'far  Mohammed  ben  Mima,  an  Arabian  math- 
ematician, who  flourished  lu  the  9th  century. 
His  work  on  algebra  was  translated  or  para- 
phrased into  Latin  early  in  the  13th  century, 
and  was  the  source  from  which  Europe  derived 
a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  numerals.  His  stir- 
name,  given  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  as  Algorit- 
mi,  came  to  be  applied  to  arithmetic  in  much  the 
same  way  that  "Euclid"  was  applied  to  geom- 
etry. The  spelling  algorithm,  op.  It.  algoritmo, 
Pg.  algorithmo,  ML.  algoritkmus,  etc-.,  simulates 
Gr.  api8ft6r,  number.]  1 .  In  arith.,  the  Arabic 
system  of  notation ;  nenee,  the  art  of  computa- 
tion with  tho  Arabic  figures, 
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algoriit  (al'go-rist),  n.  [<  algorism  +  -1*1.]  A 
computer  with  the  Arabic  \ 
tician ;  a  writer  on  algorism.' 

The  Italian  school  of  aljariMt,  with  Pactoll  at  their 
head,  found  follower*  In  Germany,  England,  franc*,  and 
Spain.  Dt  Morgan,  Arith-  Hooka,  uL 

algoristic  (al-go-ris'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Arabic  figures. 

algorithm  (al'gfj-riiram),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
(A  algorism. 

algorithmic  (al-go-ri*n'mik),  a.  1.  Same  as 
algorismic.— St.  Pertaining  to  or  using  symbols: 
as,  algorithmic  logic. 

"  symbolic,"  aa  I  andentand  It,  being  almoat  exactly 
Uie  equlralent  uf  algorithmic 

J.  Venn,  Symbolic  Logic,  p.  IIS. 
Algorithmic  geometry,  Wr>m«kCa  name  for  analytical 
vr\im«try.  Seldom  uaoJ  l>y  wrltera  of  auUiurlty. 
algous  (ol'gus),  a.  [<  L.  atgotut,  abounding  in 
seaweed,  <  alga,  a  seaweed:  see  ofjfo.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  algw  or  seaweeds; 
abounding  with  seaweed. 

algrimt,  h.  A  Middle  English  form  of  algorism. 

alguazil  (al-gwif-zer),  n.  [<  Sp.  algmicil,  for- 
merly alguazil,  ah  acil.  =  Pg.  alguaiu,  formerly 
alvaal,  alvaeil,  also  alva&r,  alvacir,  an  offleer 
of  justico  (et.guasil,  governor  of  a  sea-town), 
<  Ar.  al-iea^ir,  i  al,  the  (see  df-2),  +  icazir,  offi- 
cer, vizir:  see  ririr.]  In  Spain,  and  in  regions 
settled  by  Spaniards,  an  inferior  officer  or  jus- 
tice; a  constable. 

Tim  mrrrnliior  .  .  .  haa  ordered  thta  alyuatil  Ut  appre- 
hrn<l  you.  SnuUUlI,  tr.  uf  Oil  lllaa,  v.  1. 

*There  were  inauuicea  In  which  nirn  of  the  rouet  vetu-r. 
aliUi  dignity,  peraecutod  wltbimt  a  cause  l>y  extortioner*, 
died  uf  rage  and  ahame  in  the  gripe  ni  the  vile  aVjuoriU 
of  lmpey.  Macaulaff,  Warren  Ilaatingx 

algnm  (al'gum),  «.  A  tree,  in  tho  t  ime.  of  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram,  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
along  with  cedar-  and  fir-trees,  sought  for  the 
construction  of  the  temple ;  according  to  both 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions,  the  pine. 
It  was  not  identical  with  the  alraug-troe,  which 
was  brought  from  Ophir.    See  almug. 

Send  me  aUo  cedar  trees,  Ar  trvea,  and  alsram  trr«,  out 
of  betanoit.  i  Cbron.  11.  &. 

alhacena  (al-a-tha'nB),  n.  [Sp.,<Ar.  f]  A  cup- 
board or  recess  of  stucco,  decorated  in  the  Moor- 
ish or  Spanish  stvle.  A  mngniSvent  ipecinum  in  (Ik 
Smith  Keiuimrlon  Muieum,  Uiiulon,  oimea  from  Toledo 
In  ^pain,  and  la  of  tlie  atyle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Alhagi  (ul-haj'l),  ».  [NL.,  <  Ar.  al-haj  ( Avi- 
cenna),  the  camel's- thorn.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  of  several  reputed  species,  but 
all  probably  forms  of  one,  ranging  from  Egypt 
and  Greece  to  India.  A  rametorum  ia  a  rigid  apiuy 
ahriib,  tlie  lewtea  and  iKranches  uf  which  exude 
of  manna.  Tills  U  cullected  in  coo»l<l<-mMc  qi 
l'enia  fur  food  anil  for  exportation  to 
very  fund  of  it. 


.  apeclca 
ndty  In 


Alhambraic  (al-ham-bri'ik),  o. 
(<  Ar.  tit-Aaiurd',  lit.  the  red  (house )7  with  refer- 
ence to  the  color  of  the 


t<  Alhambra 
I,  with  refer- 
sunHlried  bricks  which 


alien 

whlrh  arc  «r.tnc»h»t  imall  In  uralf ,  hut  fancifully  T»rlf»l 
and  brilliant  with  color  and  gilding. 

Alhambresque  (al-ham-bresk'),  a.  [<  Alham- 
bra +  -caquc.]  Kesemtiliug  the  Alhambra,  or 
the  style  of  ornamentation  peculiar  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  See  Alhambraic. 

alhetUia  (al-hen'S),  n.    Same  as  senna. 

alhidade,  ».    See  alidade. 

alias  (a'U'^is),  adv.  [Ij.  alias,  at  another  time ; 
in  post-Augustan  period,  at  another  time  or 
plaee,  elsewhere,  under  other  cireumstauces, 
otherwise;  fern.  acc.  pi.  (cf.  E.  else,  a  gen. 
sing,  form,  from  same  original)  of  alias,  other: 
see  alien.')  At  another  time;  in  another  plaee; 
in  other  eircurastniices;  otherwise,    it  is  used 

etiiefly  In  judicial  prncredimni  to  connect  the  different 
uantea  aaauioed  liy  n  person  who  atleinpta  to  conceal  Ida 
true  name  and  paaa  tinder  a  hVtitiuua  use :  Uiua,  simpaon 
alias  smith  mcani  a  person  cnllina;  himself  at  one  time 
or  one  place  Smith,  at  another  SlraitatKi. 
alias  (a'li-as),  n. ;  pi.  alituee  (-ex).  1.  [<  aliat, 
«</f.]   An  assumed  name ;  another  name. 

Outcasts  .  .  .  forced  to  ajaume  every  week  new  aliamt 
ami  new  dlatulaea.  Jfomofay,  HUt  Kug.,  xxL 

Vluat  [Moalem]  women  when  travelling  adopt  an  aftau. 

It.  f.  U«rti>n,  El-Vfedinah,  )>.  493. 

2.  [From  words  in  the  writ,  Sicul  alia*  pros- 
npimu/i,  as  we  at  nnother  time  command.]  In 
late,  a  second  writ  or  execution  issued 
the  first  has  failed  to  serve  its  purpose, 
nsed  adjectively :  as,  an  alias  execution, 
alibi  (al'i-bi),  adt.  f  L.,  elsewhere,  in  another 
place,  <  ofiW,  other,  +  -W,  related  to  E.  by,  q.  v.] 
In  late,  elsewhere;  at  another  place. 

Hie  prisoner  liad  little  to  say  In  hb>  defence :  1m  endea- 
voured to  prove  hlmseli  alibi. 

Arbuthiwt,  Iliat.  John  Bali,  IL 

alibi  (al'i-bi),  n.  [<  alibi,  odr.l  1.  In  fair,  a  plea 
of  having  been  elsewhere  at  the  time  an  ofiVnse 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  Hence — 9. 
The  fact  or  state  of  having  been  elsewhere  at  the 
time  specified :  as,  he  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi. 

alibility  (al-i-bil'J-tl),  ».  [=  F.  alibiliU,  <  L. 
alitrilis :  see  alihle  and  -Mify.]  The  capacity  of 
a  nutritivo  substance  for  absorption;  asaiuula- 
tiveness.    X.  £.  1). 

alible  (al'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  alibilU,  nutritive/  alert, 
nourish:  see  ah'oteaf.]  Nutritive. 

alicant  (al'i-kant),  n.  [<  Alicante,  a  town  in 
Spain,  whence  the  wino  is  exported.]  A  strong, 
sweet,  dark-colored  Spanish  wine.  Formerly 
written  aligant,  alligant,  allegant,  etc. 

alichel  (ari-shel),  n.  [Orig.  a  misreailing,  in 
a  black-letter  book,  or  alicbel,  <  Ar.  al-igbdl,  < 
al,  the,  +  it/btil,  advancement,  progress.]  In 
attrol,  the  situation  of  a  planet  on  or  follow- 
ing an  angle. 

alictlsal  (al-ik-ti'zai),  n.  Ar.  al-ittifdl,  <  al, 
the,  +  ittteal,  contact,  conjunction  of  planets. 


join.]    In  astral., 


If  ever  tbey  came  to  the  connected  mention  of  addition, 
anbtrarliuci,  multipllctttion,  ami  division,  it  twgnl  to  have 
Imm-h  a  il^n  that  they  were  reading  on  aJnoriem  aa  distin- 
guished from  arithmetic.    Dt  Mary  an,  Arith.  Books,  xix. 

2.  Any  peculiar  method  of  computing,  as  the 
ml«  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure. 
—3.  Any  method  of  notation:  as,  tho  differen- 
tial algorism. 

Also  written  algorithm. 
algori&mic  (al-go-riz'mik),  a.     [<  algorism  + 
-*•]    Pertaining  to  algorism;  arithmetical. 
•»V.  B.  V.  Alto  algorithmic. 


compose  the  outer  walls,  <  al,  the,  +  hamrac', 
fern,  of  <iAwot,  red)  +  -<c]  Pertaining  to  or 
built  or  decorated  after  tho  manner  of  the  Al- 
hambra, a  Moorish  palace  and  fortress  near 
Granada  in  Spain,  erected  during  the  thirteenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  finest  existing  specimen  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture; in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra.  Tlie 
of  donation  characteristic  of  the  Allianibra  la  ren 
able  for  the  elaborate  variety  and  oooipletlty  of  It*  details. 


two  planets  moving  in  tlie  same  direction,  and 
one  overtaking  the  other, 
alicula  (a-lik'u-lft),  ft.  [1m,  dim.  of  ala,  wing, 
perhaps  because  it  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  (afei).]  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a  short  upper  gar- 
ment, like  a  capo,  worn  ny  hunters,  country- 
men, and  boys. 

alidade  ( .d'i-dad),  «.  [Also  alidad ;  <  F.  alidade 
=  Sp.  alhidaila,  alUlada  =  Pg.  alUUida,  alidade, 
<  ML.  alhidadm,  <  Ar.  aU'idadah,  the  revolving 
radius  of  a  graduated  circle,  <  al,  tho  (see  a'-2), 
+  'adad,  'adid,  'adnd,  the  upper  arm,  which  re- 
volves in  its  socket.]  1.  A  movable  arm  pass- 
ing over  a  graduated  circle,  and  carrying  a 
vernier  or  an  Inde  x :  an  attachment  of  many  in- 
struments for  measuring  angles.  See  cut  under 
sextant. 

i  hy  Vssco  da  Gama|  waa  a  inrtal  clr- 
id  the  ciige,  with  a  limb  called  the  al- 
in  the  centre,  and  working  round 
Kturyc  Brit.,  X.  IS  I. 

ry  >  carrying  a  telescope :  an  at- 
tachment of  the  plane-table  for  transferring  to 
paper  the  direction  of  auy  object  from  the  sta- 
tion occupied. 
Also  written  alhidade. 
alie1  (a'li),  r.  t.    [Shetland  dial.,  <  Ieel.  , 
nourish,  =Goth.  atan,  nourish,  grow:  se 
and  aliment.]  To  cherish ;  nurse ;  pet.  Edmond- 
slon,  Shetland  Gloss, 
alie*  (a'li),  ...    f<«/lcl,r.]   A  pot;  a 

Edmondston,  Shetland  Gloss, 
alle^i,  r.  A  former  spelling  of  a%*. 
aliea  (al'yen),  a.  and  ».  [Karl v  mod.  E.  also 
aliene,  alicnt,  aliant,  alliant,  <  ME.  alien,  algen, 
atyene,  aliente,  aliannt,  etc.,  <  OF.  alien,  allien,  < 
h.alicnug,  belongingtoauotber,  (alius,  nnother, 
ukin  toE.  else.]  £  a.  1.  ~ 
other  government  or  in  i 


The  aatrolalic 
ele  graduated  r< 
kirtada  Axed  to  a  pli 
tlw  graduated  cinle. 

S.  A  straight-edg 


tlm£%. 
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alien 

thAt  of  one's  birth,  and  not  having  rights  of 
citizenship  in  such  place  of  residence:  as,  the 
alien  population ;  an  alien  condition.— 2.  For- 
eign; not  belonging  to  one's  own  nation. 
Tlie  Tell  of  alirn  speech. 

O.  W.  Hvitm-*, 


Ttie  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  tick  fcr  home, 
She  stood  in  hart  amid  the  aim  mm. 

K'ato,  Ode  to 


8.  Wholly  different  in  nature;  estranged;  ad- 
verse; hostile:  used  with  to  or  from. 

Tlii"  thing  most  alirn  front  .  .  .  |the  Protector*!)  clear 
lutellcctaud  his  commanding  spirit  was  petty  ticrsccuUou. 

jfaeuutay.  Sir  William  Temple. 

It  U  dimcult  to  I  rue*  the  origin  of  sentiments  to  ufiVn 
to  our  own  way  of  thought 

y.  P.  Vlarkt,  Teu  Great  Religions,  vi. 
Allen  egg",  in  omi/A,  tlie  egg  °t  a  cuckoo,  cow-bird,  or 
other  parasitic  species,  dropped  in  the  nc*t  nl  another 
bird.  Allan  enemy.  Sec  meNu/.— Allen  friend.  Jv>c 
ftitud.  —  Allan  Rood,  In  erAics,  *  good  not  under  one's 
own  control.  -Allen  water,  *ny  «mm  ot  water  carried 
acr>«*«  an  Irrigated  held  or  meadow, 
the  system  of  irrigation.    Imy,  IHrt. 

JL  n.  1.  A  foreigner;  oncYwrn  in  or  belong- 
ing  to  another  country  who  baa  not  acquired 
citizenship  by  naturalization ;  one  who  la  not 
a  denizen,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen. In  France  a  eldld  born  of  realdenta  who  are  not 
citizens  la  an  alien.  In  the  United  States,  aa  in  Great 
Uritain,  children  born  and  remaining  within  the  country, 
Uioogh  burn  af  alien  pareuta,  are,  according  to  tile  better 
opinlivn,  natoral-born  citizensin- subjects;  and  the  children 
of  citizens  or  subjects,  though  born  in  other  countries,  are 
generally  deemed  natural-bnrn  citizens  or  subjects,  anil  If 
they  become  resident  are  rntltled  to  the  privileges  of  real- 
dent  citizens;  but  they  also  may,  when  of  full  age,  make 
declaration  of  alienage.   See  cittern. 

When  the  Roman  Jiniats  applied  their  experience  of 
Roman  citUena  to  dealings  between  citizens  ami  alien*. 
abowlng  by  the  difference  of  their  actions  that  they  re. 
ganled  the  drcumstancca  as  essentially  dllf crcnt,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  great  structure  which  has  guided 
the  social  progress  ul  Lurope. 

4*.  A".  CUford,  Lectures,  I.  ISfi. 

2.  A  stranger.  [Rare.] 

An  alirn  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood. 

Snak.,  1  nen.  IV.,  HL  • 

Who  can  not  have  been  altogether  an  alirn  from  the  re- 
searches of  your  lordship.  Landor. 
Allen  Act  (a)  See  alirn  and  mdilimi  lam,  below.  (>,) 
An  English  statute  of  last)  (6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  11)  provld 
Ing  for  the  registration  of  aliens;  and  one  of  IMI  (7  and 
H  Vict  c.  on)  allowing  aliens  from  friendly  nations  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property  for  purposes  of  residence,  and 
resident  aliens  to  become  nst  uralUed.  (c)  All  English  statute 
of  1*47  (10  and  11  Vict  c.  S3)  concerning  naturalization. 
Allen  and  sedition  laws,  u  series  of  laws  adopted  by  the 
t  ititcrl  Slate*  government  In  I7*<,  during  a  controversy 
with  franco  In  regard  to  which  the  country  was  violently 
agitated.  They  Included  throe  alien  net*,  the  second  and 
iiHMt  rontons  of  which  (1  ■■'tat  .Wi  conferred  |mwcr  on  tlx- 


foreign 
tion  to 
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alienage  (aryen-aj),  b.  [<  alien  + -tuif.1  1. 
The  state  of  being  an  alien;  the  legal  standing 
of  an  alien. 

Why  restore  estates  forfeitable  on  account  of  alien**.' 

.Story. 

I  do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  <il irnaQt 
will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  trotn  the  obligation 
'  by  the  aloresaid  Act  of  Congress  uny  ixrson  of 
>irth  who  shall  have  declared  oti  outb  Ills  Intell- 
ecome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

/.mcof.i,  in  Raymond,  p.  S70. 

2.  The  state  of  being  alienated  or  transferred 
to  another;  alienation,  [liare.] 

The  provinces  were  treated  In  a  far  more  harsh  manner 
than  Uie  Italian  states,  even  In  the  latter  periid  of  their 
nlirna^r.  Brougham. 

alienate  (AF  veu-6t),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alien- 
ated, ppr.  alienating.  [<  J,,  alienatm,  pp.  of 
alienare,  make  alien,  estrange:  ace  alien,  r.] 
1.  To  transfer  or  convey,  as  title,  property,  or 
other  right,  to  another:  as,  to  alienate  lands 
or  sovereignty, 
lie  must  have  the  consent  of  the  elector*  when  he  would 


alight 

alienee  (al-ven-e').».  [(.alien,  v.,  +  -or1.]  One 
to  whom  the  title  to  property  is  transferred:  a», 
'•if  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession," 
WackMonr. 

aliener  (al'yen-er),  n.    Ha. mo  as  alienor. 

alien-house  (al'yen-hous),  n.  Formerly,  in 
England,  a  priory  or  other  religious  house  be- 
longing; to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  or  under  theii 
control.    Kneyr.  lint.,  IT.  4,10. 

alienigenate  (ttl-ven-ij'e-nat).  <l.  [<  I..  n/.fni- 
genus,  foreign-born  (<  alienu*.  foreign,  alien,  + 
-bom), +  -«fA]   Alien-born.  It.  l.Hin- 

throp. 

alienism  (il'vcn-i« 
The  state  of  ueing 
The  law  was  very  ge 
ability  of  alienism. 
2.  The  study  and  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases. 

(ftl'ven-ist),^    [^a/ic*  -f 


[<  oiien  +  -ism.]  1. 


>  construction  of  the  dhs- 
Chane*U*r  Krnl. 


r  his  all  In  her  beludf. 

7,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  117. 

2.  To  repel  or  turn  away  in  feeling ;  make  in- 
different or  averse,  where  lovo  or  esteem  be- 
fore subsisted;  estrange:  with /row  before  the 
secondary  object. 

He  |  Pausanias]  alirnalrd.  by  hts  Insolence,  aU  w  ]>o  iniftlt 
have  served  or  protected  him. 

Macaulaj/,  M  Words  Greece. 

Tlie  recollection  ot  Ids  former  life  la  a  dream  that  only 
the  more  ofienotes  him  frvm  the  realities  of  the  present. 

It.  " 

=  Byn.  1. 

affect 


One 
of 


•,  give  up.— 2,  To  dls- 


(al'yen-«t),  a.  and  n.  [<L. 
pp.  as  above,  in  the  pp.  sense.]   I.  «. 


President  to  order  mil  of  the  country  such  alkn*  as  he 
tiilgfat  reasonably  suspect  of  secret  machinations  against 
tlie  government  or  Judge  dangcrmw  to  Its  peace.  It  et- 
pired  by  lhnlUtlon  In  two  years.  Hie  sedition  law  was  a 
stringent  act  against  seditious  coaaplrac)  and  libel,  chiefly 
aimed  at  olwtructlve  opposition  to  the  proceeding*  of  gov- 
ernment and  libelous  or  seditious  publications  In  regard 
to  them,  lltese  laws  had  little  effect  besides  that  of  over- 
throwing tike  Federal  party,  whk-h  was  held  responsible 
for  them. 

alien  (ftl'ven),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  alienen,  aluenen,  < 
OF.  aliener,  mod.  F.  nliVuer  r=  Pr.  Hp.  Pg. 

;  It.  alienare,  <  K.  alienare,  make  alien, 
ange,  <  alienus,  alien:  see  alien,  «.]    1,  To 
fer  or  convey  to  another;  make  over  the 

Ciseasion  of:  as,  to  afiV-n  a  title  or  property, 
this  sense  also  >vritten  aliene. 

Alirn  the  gleabc,  Intaile  it  to  thy  lollies. 

Mar.Um.  What  You  Win,  It.  1. 
If  tlie  son  «fu-it  lands,  aixl  then  repurchase  them  ngnln 
in  fee,  the  rules  of  des<-enU  are  to  be  oUerveil,  as  If  he 


M .  Hair,  Hist,  Common  Law  of  Eng. 
Ilad  tliey.  like  him  [rhuries  I  I  for  ge«»l  mid  valuable 
roruuderation,  nlirwd  their  hurtful  prrnanitiviiiy 

JfiscauidV,  t'onv.  I>elweell  Cowley  and  lilltoll. 

2.  To  make  averse  or  indifferent ;  turn  tlie  af- 
fections or  inclinations  of ;  alienate;  estrange. 

The  prince  was  totull)  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of.  or 
Inclination  to,  (lie  marriage.  Cturrntlvn. 

IVwlry  had  not  lieen  ali'nrd  from  the  people  by  tile  es- 
tablishment of  an  Urnier  House  of  vocables  alone  entitled 
to  move  in  tlie  stately  ceremonials  of  verse. 

Loxrll,  Among  my  Hooks,  1st  ser.,  p.  1ST. 


from  God,  0  spirit  accursed : 

ififfon,  P.  L,  v.  S77. 

The  Whigs  are  . 

U..T  «••  A  atranger;  an  alien 

Whosoever  eatetb  the  lamb  without  this  house,  lie  la  an 
nfieixife.  Staplrtm.  Kortresse  of  the  Faith,  fol.  UK 

alienated  (al'yen-ti-ted),  p.  a,  Mentally  astray ; 
demented. 

alienation  (al-ven-a'»hon),  n.  [<  MK.  alycnaeian, 
-t-y<>N,<  OF.  alienation,  <  L.  aticMaho(N-),  <  alie- 
nare, pp.  <i/<c»nfM#,  alien :  see  «/»<•«,  t'.,  and  alien- 
ale,  r.J  The  act  of  ulionutiui;,  or  the  state  of 
lieinR  alienated.  (,o  In  lav.  a  transfer  of  the  title  to 

pn.|Mftty  by  one  iwrtun  to  anotlHr,  by  e  veyancc,  as  dis- 

liiuiulslwd  fn.ni  Inheritaiicv.  A  devise  of  real  property  is 
regarded  as  an  allenullon. 

In  Bomo  cases  the  consent  of  all  the  heirs,  collateral  ns 
well  as  <lese>-iMlant.  hod  to  lw  obtained  lieforc  an  ofuaa- 
(ion  could  be  made. 

J),  II'.  Ran,  German  Land-holding,  p.  71. 

(ft)  Tlie  diversion  of  lands  from  eoclcslasUcal  to  secular 

ownership. 

Tlie  won!  a/ooifirion  has  acquired  since  the  Reformation 
the  idtnost  distinctive  meaning  of  the  diversion  of  lands 
from  ecclesiastical  or  ^oai i  U^sw  ular  owwrsh^  ^  ^ 

(e)  A  withdrawing  or  on  estrangement,  aa  ol  feeling  or 
the  affections. 
Alirnation  ot  heart  from  the  king.  /hsroii, 
Wc  keep  apart  when  we  have  qaarrelled,  evpreas  our- 
selves in  well  bred  phrases,  and  lu  this  way  preserve  a 
dlgnllled  d/iemifMrik    <»*iriw  AVi.it,  Mill  on  trie  Klosa,  I.  :.. 

She  seemed,  also,  conscious  of  a  cause,  to  me  unknown, 
for  the  gradual  iifieiutrion  of  my  regard. 

ror,  Tales,  I.  «71. 

<,f )  Deprivation,  or  partial  depri ration,  of  mental  faculties  -, 
iZcrongemcnt ;  Insanity. 

If  a  fM-rson  of  aclrnowledgevl  pn>hity  and  of  known  pu- 
rity of  life  were  suddenly  to  do  something  crossly  Immoral, 
»nd  It  were  impossible  to  discover  any  motive  for  Ida 
strange  and  aberrant  d 


looked  at  Insanity  rather  too  supers 
"  alimitt. 

E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  114. 

n-or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alienaur. 
<  AF.  alK-iior,  oiie-nosir  a  OF.  oiicacitr,  <  ML. 
'alienator :  see  alienator.]  One  who  transfers 
property  to  another.  Also  written  aliener. 
aliethjnbid  (al-i-eth'moid),  m.  and  a.  [<  L.  ala, 
a  wing,  +  E.  ethmoid.)  I.  n.  The  lateral  part 
or  wing  of  the  ethmoidal  region  of  the  orbito- 
nasal  cartilasTfi  in  the  skuJl  of  an  embrvonie 

•  "*  *  "*  f*V  **•        S^S>e»-i        S^KSSl  ■  S       "  *        ITS  S         VSLSfcWVB     *   VUfl  V 

bird. 

The  hinder  region  or  alitthntoid  la  the  true  olfactory  re- 
gion. W.  K.  Parkrr. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aliethmoid :  as,  the 

alietkmoid  region;  an  aliethmoid  cartilage, 
alietyt  (a-li'e-ti),  n.    f_<ML.  alietax,  <  L.  aliut, 

other.  ]  The  state  of  being  different :  otherness, 
alifet  (a-UT),  ade.    [Appar.  <  a*  +  life,  as  if  foi 

•as  one's  life,'  but  perhaps  orig.  due  to  lief.] 

Dearly. 

A  clean  Instep, 
And  that  I  love  ali/t  1 

FteteKrr,  M.  Thomas,  il.  ; 

aliferotlB  (a-lif'e-rus),  a,  [<  L.  ala,  wing,  4 
ferre  =  E.  owir1!")    Having  wings. 

aliform  (al'i-fArm),  a.  [<  L.  ofVi,  win)?,  +  -for- 
mis,  <.forma,  shajK-.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
winger  wings:  in  anal.,  uppUed  to  the  ptery- 
goid proeesses  und  the  muscles  associated  with 
them.    See  pterygoid.  [Rare.] 

aligantf  (al'i-gant),  n.   An  old  form  of  attaint. 

aligerOUS  (a-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  aliifer,  bearing 
wings,  <  ala,  wipg,  +-  gerere,  bear.]  Having 
wings. 

alight1!  (a-lif),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  aliahlen,  alyghteu, 
al^ten,  alurten,  alihtrn,  alyhten,i(})A8.alihtan 
(OHO.  artinhtan,  MHO.  er'liuhten.  G.  erlenchU*). 
light,  illuminate,  <  a-,  E.  ei-l,  +  Uhlan,  E.  light*. 
r.:  (2)  AS.  onlihtan,  light,  illuminate.  <  on-,  E. 
a-l,  +  lihtan,  E.  light*,  v.;  (3)  AH.  gelAtan,  ,je- 
lyhtan,  light,  give  light  to,  illnmiuute,  intr.  W- 
come  light,  <.  ge-,  E.  a-a,  +  lihtan,  E.  light*,  r. : 
see  a-*,  a-2,  a-°,  and  light*,  t\,  and  cf.  alightrn*, 
enli<)hten,  lighten*;  see  also  alight*,  p.  a.]  1. 

.— 2.  Tos 


To) 


to;  1 

Having 


t ;  light  up;  illuminate.- 
(a  tlre,  lamp,  etc.). 


>  set  light 


alienability  (fipyen-a-biri-ti), ».  [< 
after  F.  a/iVnaoi/if/.T  The  state  or  quality  of 
Iwingalieiiiible;  the  capacity  of  being  alienated 
or  transferred. 

Tlir  alirnafiititt/  of  the  domain.     Buri^, Works,  III.  SKL 

alienable  (ttl'yen-g-bl),  a.  (<  alien,  v.,  +  -able, 
after  F.  alienable.]  That  may  be  alienated; 
capable  of  being  sold  or  transferred  to  another : 
as,  land  isa/io«<i6/>  according  to  the  laws  uf  the 


deed,  we  slwnlld  aacrilie  it  to  an 
alu-nativn  of  nature,  and  say  tlist  he  must  be  mad. 

Maudilry,  Body  and  Will,  p.  10. 

alienation-offlce  (al-yen-a'shon-of'is),  it.  An 
offlco  in  London,  nt  which  persons  resorting  to 
the  judicial  processes  of  fine  and  recovery  for 
the  conveyance  of  lands  were  required  to  pre- 
M«nt  their' writs,  and  submit  to  the  payment  of 
fees  called  tbe  prefine  and  the  posljinr. 

alienator  (al'yen-a-tor),  n.  [=F.  aliinaU  ur,  < 
ML.  'alienator,  <  L.  alienare,  pp.  alienattts,  alien- 
ate: see  alien,  f.]  1.  One  who  alienates  or 
transfers  properly. — 2.  A  thief.  [Humorous.] 

To  one  like  Klin,  whose  trcosurc*  are  rntlier  eiuk-d  in 
leather  covers  than  rimed  in  iron  eolfrpi.  Itn-re  is  a  clssn 
of  alirnatort  more  formidable  than  thut  which  I  have 
touched  upon  ;  1  mean  your  bum -went  ol  l„>.ik.«. 


(al-yen'),  r.  t. 


alwHttd  his  lamp 

Slut>.,n,  tr.  of  Ism  Ouliotc.  (.V.  K,  /).) 

alight1  (o-lit').  p.  a.,  or  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a. 
KME. alight, ati;!,  aliht  (early  mod.  E.  alighted). 
<  AS.  'dlihted,  pp.  of  rifTJoftiJi.  E.  alight*,  v.,  q.  v. ; 
but  now  regarded  ag  parallel  to  afire,  ablaze, 
etc.,  <  <i3  +  light*.  n.\  Provided  with  light; 
lighted  up;  illuminated. 
The  chapel  was  scarcely  aliiihl. 

Tkadttny,  Kour  Oeorges  (IMS),  p.  100.   (.V.  R.  D  ) 
Set 

The  lamps  aii?Ar,  ami  rail 
For  golden  music,     Trnnytm,  Ancient  Hage 
alights  (a-llf),  f.  f.    [<  ME.  ali<)hten,  ali.rten. 
alihttn,< AS. gelihtan(=OHQ.gelihten).  lighten, 
mitigate,  <  gr-,  E.  «-".  +  lihtan,  E.  light-,  r. :  see 
a-«,  tighV,  r.,  and  cf.  atightenl,  lighten?.]  To 
make  light  or  less  heavy ;  lighten;  alleviate. 
She  wendc  to  alwkt  her  euylle  and  her  synne. 

"  C'njrf"^  li.  de  la  Tour.  (.V  K.  l> .1 
alight3  (a-lif),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alighted  d>\>9. 
pt>.  aligTit),  ppr.  alighting.  [<  ME.  alightrn, 
ulfighten,  ali;.ten.  ab/^ten,  i  (1)  AS.  lilihtan  (ac- 
eiUTitig  but  nin  e,  in  a  gloss:  "Ihxeilio,  Ic  of 
dlihte,"  lit.  'I  alight  off'),  <  E.  a-*,  +  /iAf<i», 
E.  tighfi;  (2)  AS.  gelihtan,  alight,  dismount, 
come  down,  <  ge-.  E.  a-f;  +  lihtan.  E.  light3:  see 
and  light*,  and  ef.  alightrn3  and  light- 
en*.]   1.  To  " 


i  get  d< 

■  from  a 


Digitized  by  Google 


•light 

We  nast'd  »lnnB  th#  emit  by  a  vary  rocky  and  ragged 
way.  wMcti  forc'rt  i.a  b.  aliito  i;i»ny  times  before  we  cam* 
to  flarre  d*  One*.  £«riyn,  Klary,  Much  3.  lftM. 

3.  To  settle  or  lodge  after  descending :  as,  a  bird 
atyAf*  on  a  tree ;  snow  alights  on  a  roof, 
truly  spake  Mohammed  el  Damirl,  "WUdnm  hath 
'   I  upon  threw  things  -  the  brain  of  the  Franks,  the 
it  the  Chinese,  and  tbe  tongues  of  the  Anln" 

A  J',  /farfou,  El-Metltnah,  p.  333. 
Whether  Insects  alight  on  the  teevea  by  mere  chance,  aa 
jt  an  attracted  liy  the  odour  ut  the  kc 
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alike- mindedt  (a-Uk'min'ded),  a.  Having  the 
same  mind;  like-minded.   Bp.  Hall,  Remains, 


alinaaal 


p.  82. 
allm  Hi 


ttaadiott 


arvsti 

Hon.  I 


iMirw.n,  liiheith 


re- 

rianu,  p.  17. 


3.  To  (all  (upon);  come  (upon)  accidentally, 
or  without  design ;  light :  a*,  to  aligh  I  on  a  par- 
ticular passage  in  a  book,  or  on  a  particular 
(act;  to  alight  on  a  rare  plant. 
.lighten1?  (a-B'tn),  r.  t.    [< alight  +  -enV  Cf. 
lighten*,  enlighten.]  To  make  light ;  illuminate, 
alijjhten'-'t  (a-li'tn),  r.  t.    [<  alight*  +  -e*i.  Cf. 
hghte**.)    To  make  light  or  lcats  heavy ;  re- 
duce the  weight  or  burden  of ;  lighten. 
all«ht«n;,t  (a-li'tn),  r.  i.   [<  alights  +  *„1.  Cf. 
liokteK*.)    To  alight:  dismount. 


Alima  (al'i-m|), 
a/juoe,  of  the  sea.] 
tsveeans.i  , 

for 


[NL.,  for  Halinui,^  Or. 

•  n  stage  of  Hl'oiiiiit<ii.odous 
lich  the  term  is  still  in 


alintment. 

aligreek  (td-i-grek'),  n,  [Corruption  of  F.  d 
la  grecqne,  or  It.  alUt  greea,  in  the  Greek  (fash- 
ion).] Same  as  a-la-grtcqne.  [Bare.] 
alike  {a-Ek'),  a.  [<  ME.  aWtc,  alyie.  and  aasib- 
ilated  "algche,  aleehe,  with  prefix  a-  repr.  both 
«J>  and  a-9,  the  earlier  forms  being — (l)ilik. 
Hike,  alike,  ytiik,  glvke,  elik,  and  aasibilateu 
site*,  ilttfc,  flic*,  yliehe,  vleeke,  earliest  HE. 


pile,  <  AS.  ffrf<«  =  OS.  ffUik  =  OFries.  pe/fit, 
OD.  ghdUek,  D.  of/ffi  =  OHG. 
faith,  gilih,  getih,  glih,  MEG.  gelieh,  pliehj  O. 


fine*  =  IceL  ff'ifcr,  mod.  /ttr  aw  8w.  /»i  d  iSan, 
tysGoth.  gtueikx,  like,  similar,  alike,  lit.  'hav- 
ing a  corresponding  body  or  f  onu,'  <  go-  (=  AS. 

together,  indicating  collation  or  compart 
sod.  +  lot  =  AS.  lie.  E.  Wcl,  ticA  (in  com  p.  iife 
■rate  =  /ieA-waiV,  lich-gate,  a.  v.),  body;  (2) 
aide,  alyke  (in  adv.  also  alike,  oltfte),  earlier 
with  prefix  an-,  accented,  anlike,  anlyke,  and 
assimilated  anlieh,  ontieh,  <  AS.  au/ie,  on/if  = 
Ob.  wine*  =  OHO.  "analih,  atiagiia,  MHO. 
aaeKc*,  0.  <SA»JWk  =  Ieel.  aJOr  =  Goth,  'ana- 
Ink*  (in  adv.  analeikv),  like,  similar,  lit.  'cn-ly,' 
ha  ring  dependence  on,  relation  to,  aimUanty 
to,  <  ami  (AS.  an,  on,  E.  on)  +■  -leiht,  AS.  -fie, 
E.  4*1,  a  suffix  used  here  somewhat  as  in  other 
relational  adjectives  (Goth,  stcaletkt,  AS.  swile, 
Sc.  tie,  E.  ««<•*,  Goth,  hicileikx,  htctleiks,  AS. 
atrtte,  Se.  waiUr,  E.  vhich,  etc.),  being  the  noun. 
Goth,  leik,  AS.  lie,  body,  used  as  a  relational 
lufflx.  That  is,  E.  alike  represents  ME.  alike. 
Hike,  AS.  gelic,  with  prefix  gt'  and  accented 
base  lie,  mixed  with  or  having  absorbed  ME. 
alike,  olike,  anlike,  AS.  anlie,  with  aeeented  base 
an,  oit,  and  suffix  -Uo.  The  adv.  alike  follows 
tbe  adi.  The  adj.  like  is  not  orig.,  but  merely  a 
nod.  abbrev.  of  alike,  the  latter  form  remaining 
chiefly  in  the  predicative  use ;  there  is  no  Ah. 
adj.  'lie,  as  commonly  cited.  See  a^,  and 
Hkti.  like*,  KJtr3.]  Having  resemblance  or 
iimilitude;  similar;  having  or  exhibiting  no 
marked  or  essential  difference.  AltJu  U  now  only 
arehalcally  uaol  attrlbiiU'ely,  anil  la  regvlailynredlcateil 
at  a  nliiral  ml) Jed.  It  waa  alao  formerly  uaeit  In  ptiraaca 
wbert  the  modern  Idiom  roqulraa  lit',  aoe  o>«l. 
The  darkacw  aad  the  light  are  both  alxkt  to  thee 

Pa.  cuxlx.  1- 
la  brrth,  In  arta.  In  arma  olike  the  reaL 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Taaao. 
Uli  [ClUIard'a]  aaaodatea  were  laeu  to  wh"in  all  creed* 
awl  all  conatitutloaa  were  atiJre. 

Jf OMHtay.  Sir  WUtlan  Temple. 

alike  (artiV),  ode.  f<  ME.  alike,  alt/Ice,  and  as- 
sibilated  aliche,  alj/cMe,  with  prefix  a-  repr.  both 
o-B  and  o-2,  the  earlier  forms  being  —  (1)  Hike, 
llikt,  ylfke,  tHke,  elyke,  asslbilat«d  i/(cAc,  Uyche, 
fliehe,  ftgche,  eliche,  earliest  ;eliee.  <  AS.  gelic* 
=  GS.  gOiko  —  OFries.  like,  lik  =  OD.  ghelyck, 
D.  jtl^jk  =  OHO.  sriKdto,  glicho,  MHO.  geliche, 
oieMc,  glicJ>2  O.  gleich  —  Ieel.  gfOcal  mod.  ?flt»  = 


In  tbe  -4(ima  type  of  development  (of  .Ston^tfoiwrfa],  It 
•eenn  that  the  young  lea  ret  the  egg  In  nearly  the  Aliimt 
form,  ami  la  the  youngeeteUire  luiovu  the  all  apueiidacva, 
eight  to  thirteen,  are  abaeui.  alUiollsh  three  of  Uw  cor. 
rcsponitiiur  petnuenta  of  the  budy  are  (leveluped. 

Stand.  Sat.  IK*..  U.  66. 

aliment  (al'i-ment),  n.  [<  late  ME.  aliment,  < 
F.  alimen  t,  <  I j.  alimentvm,  food  <  alere,  nour- 
ish, =  Goth,  alait,  oe>  nonriahed,  atfan,  nouriiih, 
fatton,  —  Ieel.  ala,  beget,  bear,  nourish,  sup- 
port :  cf.  alic*,  and  all,  ail,  and  old.]  1.  That 
which  nourishes  or  sustains;  food;  nutriment; 
sustenance;  support,  whether  literal  or  figura- 
tive. 

Those  elerated  modHatlooa  which  are  the  proper  aU 
rnewt  ot  noble  aoula.  IrtinQ,  8kot<h-BooK,  p.  30. 

S.  In  .Soot*  lav,  the  sum  paid  for  support  to 
any  one  entitled  to  claim  it,  as  the  dole  given 
to  a  pauper  by  hia  pariah. 

The  aliment  waa  appointed  to  continue  till  the  majority 
or  marrlaite  ot  the  daughters.  H'tkine,  Institutes. 


aliment  (al'l-m$nt),  r.  t.    [<  ML.  aUmtmtare, 
<  L.  alimcntum:  see  alimtmt,  n.]    1.  To  furnish 
with  moans  of  sustenance ;  purvey  to ;  support : 
generally  in  a  figurative  sense:  as,  to  aliment 
in  comp.  like-   a  person's  vanity. 


Sw.  hia  =  Dan.  lijff  =  Goth.  galeOco,  adv. , 
alike,  nlyke,  olike,  ulykt,  earlier  with  prefix  an-, 
accented  {'anliite  not  recorded  aa  adv.),  <  AS. 

ana- 


ahnhch  s  Ieel. 


as  adv. 


'tiot'h. 


fcn'W, adv.,  the  f  orm a  bo inglike  those  of  the  adi., 
with  the  adverliinl  suffix,  Goth.  -6,  AS.  -e.  The 
adr.  like  is  not  orig.,  but  merely  a  mod.  abbrev. 
ot  alike,  adv.  See  alike,  a.]  In  tbe  same  man- 
ner, form,  ordegree;  in  common;  equally;  both. 

TV  lugheat  heaven  ot  wladoni  la  alii'  near  from  every 
Prtat,  and  than  moat  find  it.  If  at  all,  by  mrthoda  natlre 
totbyattf  alone.  Bmrrmm,  worka  and  Ihtya. 

laeaperlMicni  poUtlelani  .  .  eoncelTed  that  the  theory 
™  the  Tory  Oppoaitlon  and  the  practice  of  WoJpi.lea 
^*nmnient  were  alike.  IneonalabHit  wtth  ^^prtnc^le. 


'18m),  n.    [Ar.  'aUm,  'aiim,  learned,  < 
'alama,  know.   Cf.  aUm,  ajnuts.l   Among  Mo- 
hammedans, a  learned  man ;  a  religious 
such  as  an  imam,  a  mufti,  etc. 

an  AUm  la  no  longer  worth  much  In  KgypL 
tL  V.  tfurten,  EJOMmllnah,  p.  IM. 


let  (aniu»  itlitlnct  fn>n»  the  ir.let  |mnut»,  thr  allmii 
canal  assumes  more  deBnltaly  ttrn  charactar  <,f  a  «i 
raalrlc  or  dbjeaUv*  caHty,  whfch  may  remain  In  open  < 
munlcatlon  with  a  general  body<a»Uy.  or  become  ihato> 
therefrom  as  an  hiteatinal  tube.  The  Utter  la  Its  char- 
acter In  all  the  hljoVr  aulinala.  In  which,  ntoreover.  the 
canal  aoqulna  Tarluua  a|wcialicaUona,  aa  Into  galtet,  atom, 
ach.  lotraUne,  etc. ,  becomea  Tartoualy  complicated  or  con- 
voluted, haa  apedai  rajnlooaUona  and  annexea.  etc  In 


And  that  only  to  auitaln  and  otamenf  the  a  mail  frailty 
of  their  humanity.  f/rynftarf ,  tr.  of  KabeUla,  U.  31. 

2.  In  ■Scots  law,  to  maintain  or  support,  as  a 
person  unable  to  support  himself:  used  espe- 
cially of  tbe  support  of  children  by  parents,  or 
of  parents  by  children. 

aliments!  (al-i-men'tal),  a.  [<  <iJts*cnt  +  -of.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  aliment ;  supplying  food ; 
having  tho  quality  of  nourishing;  furnishing 
the  materials  for  natural  growth:  as,  chyle  is 
alimental;  aiintental  sap. 

alimentally  (al-i-men  tal-i),  adv.  In  an  ali- 
mental  manner;  so  as  to  serve  for  nourishment 
or  food 

alimentarinesa  (al-i-men'ta-rl-nes),  a.  The 

quality  of  being  ' 

nutriment, 
alimentary  (ai -i- 

men'ta-ri).  o.  [< 
I*.  alimeHtatiiu, 
<  alimentum,  ali- 
ment :  see  ali- 
facaf.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  ali- 
ment or  food ; 
hating  the  quali- 
ty of  nourishing : 
as.a/imMituryiiar- 
tieles.—  3.  Hav- 
ing an  fappiiruluM 
for  alimentation, 
and  consequent- 
ly able  to  feed. 
iliulty).  [Bare.l 
—  9.  Concerned 
with  the  function 
of  nutrition:  as, 
niimcntan)  pro- 
cesses. —  Alimen- 
tary canal,  in 
aad  K6L.  the  dlgoa- 
tire  aae,  tract,  or  tube 
of  any  animal:  the 
viaceral  or  InteaUuai 
rarity;  the  canal  of 
the  enteron.  In  any 
condition  of  tbe  lat- 
ter, from  the  etmplcst 
form  of  archenteron 
to  the  moat  complei 
ot  ita  ultimate  modi- 
Bcatttioa.  In  Ita  aim- 
pleat  form  It  it  merely 
the  entity  of  a  two- 
layered  genu,  or  gaa- 
trula,  lined  with  hy- 
poblaatio  cells  —  a 
mere  aac,  the  mouth 
anil  anna  being  one. 
With  Increasing  com* 
plaxity  of  structure, 
and  especially  by  the 


AlimrnUry  C.iz^l  in  Mao. 


and  especially  by  the  SI'  i.7L„ 
(ormatlon  of  an  out-    nctaa.  .A 


I,  tofoiof  toehmateil  tmtat :  >.  middle 
tuit,iui:od  booe  ;  t  c^icaane  of  *he  iijvil 
duel  i  4.  nfena*  tvrtjinateil  bno«  i  ^  J. 
lih.»^fTii  ,  \  oeemtna  at  Euit»:akui  tube ; 
7r  svvla .  a,  toogue  I  0.  lonsli  I  la,  eplafciC- 
Bt;  ii.  vioptiac"*^  ra,  c«ffduc  puetlya 
(ten  ttde)  of  sKNaa^a;  l\  fundw  of 
.•r-T,j  h .  S4,  pyUirb.  I  farhl  ^da  of  atam- 
■ch  I.  fefttng  on  nea>t  lobe  of  nvci,  panky 
Ihowa  In  oaOine :  ti.  Irani rerte  c.lftu : 
■a,  deedaavai ;  n,  aereadtng  c 
1  lo.  JeJiMiilB  .  ao.  <scuoi 
of  colon  i 


food. 


Increaaed  by  fresh  < 


[<  Ul.tBCWf  +  -fc.] 


and  an  aninlon  and  allantada,  tbe  cavity  of  the  alimentary 
canal  It  nrlndUvely  conUnuoua  with  that  of  the  vesicle  and 
with  the  ullautoic  cavity.-AUmentary  debt,  In  SeoU 
lav,  adebt  incurred  for  ueceaaariea  or  niaintenanoe.— A1V- 
mcntary  Tund,  In  Srota  fdir.a  fund  aet  apart  by  the  dlrec- 
tiiHi  ot  die  giver  fiw  an  aliment  to  the  receiver.  It  the 
amount  ot  it  is  not  unrcaaonahle  In  view  of  the  rank  of 
the  receiver.  It  ran  not  lie  seized  for  the  sal  laf action  of  the 
claims  of  creditors.— Alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
that  mucous  membrane  which  Una*  the  alimentary  canal, 
serving,  with  ita  various  follicles,  annexed  glands,  and  lac- 
teale,  tho  purpose  of  digesting  and  absorbing  ailment. 

alimentation  >  d'i-mon-tA'shon),  ».  [<F.  ali- 
mentation, <  ML.  alimentatio('n-),  <  awsicntcrrc, 
pp.  a/im«nfafiu,  provide,  aliment:  see  aliment, 
c.J  1.  Tbe  act  or  power  of  affording  nutri- 
ment. 

The  accumulation  of  force  may  he  separated  Into  ail- 
meaiMtion  aud  aeratlotL    H.  Speneer,  PrllL  of  WoL.  t  M. 

a.^The^sUte  or  process  of  bemg^ourishsd ; 
ment. 

of  niinaen/fltuwi,  liK'ludUut  lnenflldent 
staieaof  thelymptialic  and  Uood^ulsiiila. 

QttoiB.  Med.  Wet,  p.  38. 

3.  The  providing  or  supplying  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

»  of  poor  children  .  .  .  was  extended  or 
endowments. 
Meritati,  Roman  Empire,  VIII.  lgg. 

CVaaing  by  and  by  to  have  any  knowledge  of,  or  power 
over,  tbe  eoticerna  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  the  serf -c Last 
broom es  devoted  to  the  peooeaaea  of  nil  m,  ntntvm.  wliik' 
the  noble  claaa,  cesaliar  to  take  any  part  In  the  processes 
of  oil  mentation,  becomes  devoted  to  the  oo^ordinated 

BKivenienta  of  Kit'  entire  body  |w.U0c 

U.  Spencer,  Valy.  Prog.,  pp.  «06-«. 

alimentative  (al-i-men'ta-Uv),  a.  [<  ML.  aU- 
ntentatta,  pp.  of  alimentare  (see  aliment,  r.),  + 
4ee.]  Nourishing;  relating  to  or  connected  with 
the  supply  of  nourishment:  as,  "the  aUatenta- 
hHvt  machinery  of  the  physiological  unite,"  ffitx- 

alimentic  (al-i-men'tik),  a. 
Same  aa  aftsumtery. 

There  may  be  emaciation  from  loss  ot  rest,  deexuajetnent 
of  the  oilmen fte  proceasea,  a  i|uleker  pulse  than  normal, 
and  a  toflguo  coateal  in  the  centre. 

B.  C.  Mann,  PsychoL  Med-,  p.  7S. 

allmentiveness  (al-i-men'tiv-nes),  n.  [<  *aU- 
men  five  +  -ntvu.]  1 ,  Propensity  to  seek  or  t  ak  ft 
noiirishment,  to  eat  and  drink :  first  and  still 
chiefly  used  by  phrenologists. — 9.  The  organ 
of  tho  brain  that  Is  said  to  communicate  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  oating  and  drink- 
ing, and  which  prompts  tho  taking  of  nourish- 
ment. Its  supposed  seat  is  in  the  region  of  the 
fcygomatio  fossa.    See  phrenology. 

allmant,  <••  [Prop,  "hatimon,  <  L.  Aaiimo* 
(sometime*  improp.  written  alimrm,  as  if  <  Or. 
iltuov.  neut.  of  &"(u>e,  banishing  hunger,  <  a- 
priv.+ h/ioc,  hunger:  soe  dcf.),  <  Or.  asifiov,  also 
aixaoe,  a  shrubby  plant  growing  on  tke  shore, 
perhaps  saltwort,  prop.  neut.  of  alafioc,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  sea,  marine,  <  tUc,  the  sea.]  A 
plant,  perhaps  J  triples  i/aJimaw  (Linnssua),  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  *a«m<wi  of  the  anclente.  It  was 
rallied  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  hunger. 

alimonioust  (ul-i-mo'ni-us),  a,  [<  L.  aUmonia, 
food,  nourishment :  see  ah'noDjr.]  Affording 
food;  nourishing;  nutritive:  as,  " aUmomtou* 
huroours,"  Harvey,  Consumption. 

alimony  (al'i-m6-ni),  it.  [(  L.  aUmonia,  lorn., 
also  altmonium,  nout.,food,  nourishmenU  suste- 
nance, support,  <  alere,  nourish :  see  oft  men  t,n.] 
In  law :  (a)  An  allowance  which  a  husband  or 
former  husband  may  be  forced  to  pay  to  his 
wife  or  former  wife,  living  legally  separate  from 
him,  for  her  maintenance,  it  la  granted  or  with- 

held  In  the  discretion  of  the  matrimonial  court,  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  ot  the  case  and  the  resources  of  the 
parries  respectively.  Alimony  rodent*  file  Is  that  given 
to  the  wife  during  the  pendency  of  an  action  tor  divorce, 
separation,  or  annubneut  of  marriage;  yteraaaxneni  aHmomj 
is  thai  given  to  a  wife  after  Judgment  of  divorce,  er(>arn- 
tlou,  or  annulment  In  her  favor,  (ft)  In  SeoU  law, 
aliment.  Ertkine. 

alinaaal  (al-i-na'xal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ala, 
wing,  +  Mists*,  nose.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  parts  forming  the  outer  or  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  nostrils.  See  a(<r  nasi,  under 
ala.  speclilcally.  of  or  pertaining  to  a  lateral  cartilage 
of  the  naaal  region  ot  the  skull  of  an  embryonic  bird .  sit- 
uated lu  the  lateral  part  ot  the  nasal  region  of  such  a 
■•  -Alinaaal  process,  a  p 
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ppr.  alining,  [j 
*attin*aref  <  L. 


alinaaal 

t  at  the  chundrucraniurn  of  the  friar.  Dun- 
man.-  "Alinaaal  turblruU,  ■  eartllaite  of  the  alinasal  re- 
gion, connected  with  the  alinaaal  or  lateral  cartilage. 

The  (i/iitojit/  ru/^iibaJ  of  [the  Vunx]  -  -  .  haa  two  tarns, 
ind  that  of  (iectnus  one.  Eueye,  lirit,,  III.  71". 

H.  m.  A  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nasal  region 
of  the  skull  of  an  embryonic  bird,  in  which  is 
situated  the  external  nostril.    W.  K.  Parker. 
aline't  (a-lin'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.    [<  a*,  in,  + 
fine'-.  J    In  a  straight  line. 

Take  tbiumc  *  rewle  kiwi  draw  a  atrike,  eueitc  aJfine  fro 
the  pyn  unto  the  mlililcl  prlkke. 

Chauerr,  Astrolabe,  IL  |  S3. 

aline-  (a-lin'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alined, 
[Also  spelled  aliinc,  <  ML.  as  if 
«(f,  to,  +  lineare,  reduce  to  a 
straight  Hue,  ML.  draw  a  straight  line.  <  ?iiww. 
a  line.  The  rrg.  E.  farm  U  aline,  but  align, 
after  F.  aligner,  is  common.]  To  adjust  to  a 
line;  lay  out  or  regulate  by  a  line;  form  in 
line,  as  troops.  Equivalent  forms  are  align, 
atline. 

alineate  (a-lin's-at),  v.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <i/iiie- 
afrtf,  ppr.  alineating.  [Also  spelled  allineale, 
<  MI,,  as  if  'allineatus,  pp.  of  'c  " 
a/isc2.]    Same  as  aline-. 

The  Intended  baae  lino  [must  be] 
•  telescope  a  little  beyond  on*  of  " 
ao  as  to  command  them  both. 

Sir  ./.  HerttM,  Hop.  Lecture*,  p.  184. 

alllieation  (a-lin-<>-a'shon),  n.  (.Also  spelled 
a«in«ifi<m.  <  ML.  as  if  •SlIineaHoln-),  tho  draw- 
ing of  a  line,  <  'allineare :  see  alineate.]  The 
act  of  bringing  into  line  ;  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  a  remote  and  not  easily 
discernible  object,  by  running  an  imaginary 
line  through  more  easily  recognizable  interme- 
diate objects,  as  the  passing  of  a  straight  line 
through  the  pointers  of  the  Great  Hear  to  the 
pole-star. 

alinement  (a-Un'ment),  n.  [<  alint?  +  -ment, 
after  K.  alignement,\  ML.  alineamentuin,  'allinra- 
mentum,  <  'allineare  :  mo  aline'3.']  1.  The  act 
of  alining;  tho  act  of  laying  out  or  regulating 
by  a  line ;  an  adjusting  to  a  line. — 2.  The  state 
of  being  so  adjusted  ;  the  line  of  adjustment ; 
especially,  in  milit.,  the  state  of  being  in  line: 
as,  the  aiinement  of  a  battalion;  the  alinement 
ofacamp. —  3.  In  engin.:  (<i)  The  ground-plan 
of  a  railway  or  other  road,  in  distinction  from 
the  gradients  or  profile,  (ft)  The  grouud-plan 
of  a  fort  or  field-work. 

Also  writteuaWiNC»KTi<,  alignment,  alignement, 
allign  men  t. 

aliner  (a-li'ncT),  n.  One  who  alines  or  adjusts 
to  a  line.  Evelyn. 

aliped  (al'i-ped),  a.  and  n.  (<  L.  alipet  (-ped-), 
wing-footed,  swift,  <  ala,  wing,  +  pes  Iped-) 
=  E./«of;  see  peiUtl  and  foot.]  I.  a.  1.  Wing- 
footed  ;  having  the  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane which  serves  as  a  wing,  as  the  bats.— 
2f.  Swift  of  foot. 

II.  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  connected 
by  a  membrane  serving  for  a  wing ;  a  chirop- 
tcr.  as  the  bat. 

allqaant (al'i-kwant),  a.  [< L. aliqvantus, some, 
somewhat,  moderate,  considerable,  <  alius, 
other  (see  alien),  +  quanta*,  how  great:  see 
quantity.]  Contained  in  another,  but  not  di- 
viding it  evenly :  applied  to  a  numlier  which 
does  not  measure  another  without  a  remainder: 
thus,  I)  is  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  for  3  times  5 
arc  15.  leaving  a  remainder  1. 

aliquot  (al'i-kwot),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  aliquot, 
some,  several,  a  few,  <  aiiw,  other,  +  quot,  how 
many:  see  quotient.]  I.  a.  Forming  an  exact 
measure  of  something:  applied  to  a  part  of  a 
number  or  quantity  which  will  measure  it  with- 
out a  remainder:  thus,  5  is  an  aliquot  part  of  15. 

II.  «•  That  which  forms  an  exact  measure; 
an  aliquot  part :  as,  4  is  an  aliquot  of  12. 

alisandert  tal-i-san'dcr),  n.    An  old  f 
aleianilcrs. 

aliseptal  ( al-i-sep'tal), 
+  mrptum.  aepfitm,  sep 

of  a  cartilage  which  forms  a  partition  in  the 
Lateral  part  of  the  nasal  (tassagc  of  the  skull  of 
an  embryonic  bird;  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  thiN  cartilage. 

rk'tiin'l  the  alinaaal  comes  the  irbVefuf  reinVin. 

if.  A\  Parker. 

II.  n.  Tlie  aliseptal  cartilage. 

alishU'Hsh),  (t.  [<rtfc  +  -in*r]  Like  ale;  hav- 
ing some  quality  of  ale:  as,  "tho  sweet  alish 
taste  [of  yeast],''  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Alisma  (a-li/.'mli),  n.  [XL.,  <  (Jr.  i'.epa,  plan- 
tain.]   A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natural 
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A.  Plan  tago,  is  the  principal  species. 
plantain. 

Aliamaceas  (al-iz-ma'se-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
ma  +  -area-.]  An  eudogenous  order  of  aquatic 
or  marsh  herbs,  mostly  native*  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  Apart  from  a  few  •ped«  of  Alimw 
and  Sanitaria  fnnilnhlns  cllbtu  uilnrn,  tlie  order  L»  of 
httl«  lmi>.«-un«-. 

alismaceouB  (al-iz-ma'shius),  a.  In  M.,  relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  AUnmacea. 

Ttiere  U  a  thinl  Rpeclei  of  the  new  AU*ltwc*OH*  genus 
Weuroeria,  hltiierto  known  in  India  and  Central  Afrv*. 

Jaur.  o/  Botany,  Krit,  and  Far,,  1M4.1,  p.  1110. 

aliBmad  (a-liz'mad),  n.    [<  Alisma  +  -arfl.]  In 

fcof.,  one  of  the  .-tfi*iwa<w. 
alismal  (a-liz'mal),  a.   Kelating  or  pertaining 

to  tho  genus  Alitma  (which  see), 
allamold  (a-liz'moid),  a.    [<  Alisma  +  -oid.] 

In  fcof.,  resembling  an  alismad;  like  plants  of 

the  genus  Ali*ma. 
alison,  ».    See  alynson. 

aliaphenoid  (al-i-sfe'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ala,  wing,  +  sphenoid,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  -Alisphanold  canal,  an  dmmnii  canal  through 
which  Ute  external  carotid  artery  runs  for  tome  dlatancc 
at  the  luaae  of  the  akall  of  tlie  dag  and  mirslry  other  car- 
nivomos  quadruped*. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  forming 
by  fusion  with  other  cranial  boneB,  in  adult  life, 
a  great  part  of  the  compound  sphenoid  bone. 
In  man  the  aUtptuTiuld  U  the  areater  wlnii  of  the  »phe- 
hold,  minus  the  «..  called  intenuil  pU-rjyolil  pr.x^e««.  See 
rata  under  CW-fifio  and  tkutL 
aUBphenoidal  (al'i-«f?-noi'dal),  a.  [< 
won/  +  -al.  ]    Same  as  ali»pkenoid. 
aliason,  «.   S).-e  alyston. 
allst  (a-lisf),  prep.  phr.  as  mir.  or  a.  [< 
+  lint,  inclination.]    Xant.,  listed,  or  cant 


alkalify 

[F.,  Sp 


ailed 
juice 


over  to  one  side;  inclined, 
alitrnnk  ' 


(al'i-tningk),  n.  [<  L.  ala,  wing,  + 
trunetu,  trunk.]  The  segment  of  the  posterior 
thorax  of  an  insect  to  which  the  wings  and  two 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  attached, 
-ality.  [(.-al  +  -ity.]  A  compound  suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  also  in  reduced  form  -ally,  as  in 
reality,  realty,  legality,  loyalty,  etc.  Boo  -al  and 
-ity. -ty. 

aliunde  (a-li-un'de),  adv.  [L.,  from  another 
place,  <  afi'us,  other,  +  unde,  whence.]  rYom 
another  place.  Evldance  aliunde,  erldenee  from 
aniitlier  wurrr,  an  from  without  a  will,  to  explain  MMne 
ambiguity  In  It 

alive  (a-liv').  prep.  phr.  as  a.  or  arfr.  [Early 
mod.  E,  also  aliife,  on  lure,  on  lyfe,  <  ME,  «/ire, 


),rt.andn.  [<L.  ala,  wing, 
•ptum.]    L  a.  Appellative 


Tl 


■  I  i 


k  n~.f 
h  alii* 

Ml. Ik. 

Unjunt.  Kt)tnui>:e  U>  a  Wood. 
The  coamrr  wheat  that  rutU  In  lakrt,  of  b|i>oni, — 
IU  e«>ral  i.tfni»  and  mllk-whlt*  tlitwvTh  rt/ir.- 
With  the  aid,-  nmnnun  of  the  K,ait,-r»'il  lilve. 

i),  ir,  itiUm'*,  l»-d.  .if  PutAti.i.i  (>iDct«ry. 

7.  Of  all  liWng,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland  .  .  . 


alixarl  (al-i-zS'ri),  n.   [F.,  Sp.,  etc. ;  also  c 
iairf,  azala :  prob.  <  Ar.  al,  the,  +  "ae-arah, 
pressed  out,  extract,  <  Vi«ira,  pregs  out.  ex- 
tract.]    The  commercial  name  of  madder  in 
the  Levant. 

allzaric  (al-i-zar'ik),  a.  In  ehem.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  alizari,  or  madder:  as,  alixtric  acid. 

alizarin  (al-i-za'rin),  «.  [<  K.  alizarine,  <  ali- 
:ari:  se«  aliiari.]  A  peculiar  red  coloring 
matter  (Ci4H804)  fonnerly  obtained  from  mad- 
der, ami  exUmsively  used  as  a  dvestuff.  it  waa 
dlufviTered  In  1S-J4  by  Rotiuuet  amlt  olin.  wboobutned  It  by 
dlaeatlng  niaddrr-root  witli  alcohol  and  treaUnu  thU  with 
•ulplmrlc  ai-UI,  Uiu*  prodndnu  a  blank  nuua  which  they 
called  rharl„n  ,U  ,,ar««tr.  On  h.atliur.  Ud.  yldde,!  a 
aublliuat..  of  alltarln  In  Ions,  briniant,  red,  needle  >ba[ied 
crralaU.  It  l>  now  artUk-lally  prepared  on  a  lane  Male 
from  anthraCTiM!  <<'wll  1M).  a  pro.lmt  of  the  dlUUlation  of 
('oattar.  ltfonnayello*  lib  red  cryiUlahiaoluble  Id  water, 
dimcuKlj  auluMe  In  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalU, 
(tlvln«  to  the  aoliitloii  a  purplWi  red  culor  and  beautiful  flu. 
oreaceuce.  II  tiaa  acid  pr>|iertie»  and  uidtes  a  Itli  baaea.  - 
Ailzarln  red.  s«e  m/.  «. 

alk>  (alk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  =  E.  auk.  <  Icel.  alka  = 
Hw.  «/Ayj  =  Dan.  alk,  alke.]  A  pr<jvincial  Eng- 
lish name  for  tho  razor-billed  auk.  Alea  or  (  ta- 
mamVi  torda.  Montagu.    See  Alea,  Aleida,  and 


alyfe,  o  lite,  earlier  on  lire,  on  life,  <  AS.  on  life. 
in  life :  on,  in ;  life,  dat.  case  of  lif,  life :  see  a» 
and  life.  Ilence  abbrev.  lire,  a. J  1.  In  life; 
living';  in  the  state  in  which  the  organs  of  the 
body  "perform  their  functions :  opposed  to  dead  : 
as,  the  man  is  aWre. 

Nor  well  o/iiv,  nor  wholly  dead  they  wciv, 
But  tuuie  faint  >Iki»  of  feeble  life  appear. 

l>rvdm,  1-al.  and  Art,  L  lit. 

2.  In  a  state  of  action ;  in  force  or  operation ; 
unextinguished;  undestroved;  unexpired:  as, 
keep  the  suit  afire. 

Sweet  Mbcrty  ln«plrea 

Anil  keepa  afire  his  flcTCC  but  noble  lire*. 

Owjier.  Tablc-Talk. 

3.  Full  of  alacrity;  active;  sprightly:  lively: 
as,  the  compauy  were  all  aliee. —  4.  Enlivened; 
animated;  strongly  aroused. 

ThU  perpetual  Intercommunication  .  .  .  keepa  us  al- 
ways of l  re  with  excitement 

0.  W.  Holme*.  Old  Vol.  of  life,  p.  7. 
The  special  ouallty  of  the  souk  U  Uiat.  however  care- 
leasly  faaldotied.  It  seeiixs  alit*  with  the  enerjry  of  miialL-. 

Sledinan,  Met  1'oeU,  p.  10L 

6.  Attentive;  open  to  impressions  (from)  ;  sen- 
sitive ;  susceptible :  used  wit  h  fo .  as,  ho  is  suf- 
ficiently afire  fo  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  yet 
more  aliee  to  his  own  interests. 

Awaketiiuu  to  the  njikRloiuiieat  of  fVUaauirh  bad  lona- 
ettated,  and  which  had  escaped  notice  only  liecause  no 
one  waa  afire  fo  Itu  m.  t'rvude,  Sketdira,  p.  Hi 

6.  Filled  as  with  living  things;  swarming; 
thronged:  as.  the  city  was  all  aliee  when  the 


alka(alk),n.  [<  At.  'a/*.]  A  resin  obtained  in 
northern  Africa  from  the  terebinth-tree.,  /*ww- 
e-l'a  Terebinthus.  The  lt«t  In  quality  U  obtained  from 
tlie  terebinth;  but  in  Arabia  It  la  alao  derired  from  the 
a? nauber  Oaulpcr),  tbe  \tr:th  (cedarX  the  Jietaq  or  ptatacio- 
tree  (Pulaaa  vera ).  the  «rrw  teypreaaV  ami  tlie  jiea^uf .  In 
liquid  form  it  fa  the  chlo  turpentine  of  commerce. 

alkahest  (al'ka-hest),  n.  [F.  aleahest ;  a  word 
of  Arabic  appearance,  but  not  traceable  to  that 
language;  supposed  to  have  lwen  invented  by 
Paracelsus  in  imitation  of  other  alchemical 
terms.]  The  pretended  universal  solvent  or 
menstruum  of  the  alchemists.  Also  spelled 
aleahent. 

alkahestic  (al-ka-hes'tik),  a.    Pertaining  to 

tho  alkahest.    Also  spelled  aleahe^tie. 
alkahestical  (al-ka-W'ti-kal).  a.   Same  as 

alkahestie.    Also  spelled  aleahettieal. 
alkalamlde  (al-kal  a-mid  or  -mill),  n.    [<  alkali 

+  amide.]    An  amide  which  has  res 

to  an  amine,  containing  both  acid  and  i 

radicals.    Also  spelled  alkalimide. 
alkalescence  ;  al-ka-les'ens),  ».  K  alka le*e«n t.] 

The  pro*' ens  of  becoming  alkaline;  alkales- 

oency. 

alkalescencj  (al-ka-les'en-«i),  n.  A  tendency 
to  become  alKalinc ;  the  quality  of  being  slightly 
alkaline  ;  the  state  of  a  substance  in  which  al- 
kaline properties  begin  to  be  developed  or  to  be 
predominant.  Ure. 

alkalescent  (al-ka-lee'ent),  a.  [<  alkali  +  -e»- 
eent.]    Becoming  or  tending  to  become  alka- 

alkali  (al'ka-li  or  -II),  «. ;  pi.  alkalis  or  alkalies 
(-Wt  .>r  -llz).''  [<  ME.  alkaly,  alealy,  <  OF.  F.  a<- 
eali  =  i'r.  Sp.  I'g.  It.  aleali  —  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  af- 
Avifi,  <  At.  u/-Y<i'«y,  <  al,  the,  +  qaliy,  the  ashes 
of  saltwort  and  glasswort,  which  abound  in 
soda,  hence  applied  to  the  plant  itself;  <  qalay, 
roast  in  a  pan,  fry.]  I.  Originally,  the  soluble 
part  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  especially  of  sea- 
weed; soda-ash.— 2.  The  plant  saltwort.  Sal- 
sola  kali.  Also  called  kali. —  3.  Now,  any  one 
of  various  substances  which  have  the  following 
in  common:  solubility  in  water; 
of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming 
salts  with  them;  the  property  of  combining 
with  fats  to  form  soaps;  corrosive  action  on 
animal  and  vegetable  tissue;  the  property  of 
changing  the  tint  of  many  vegetable  coloring 
matters,  as  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid  to 
blue,  or  turmeric  from  yellow  to  brown.  In  lu 
restricted  and  common  sense  tbe  term  is  applied  only  to 
tbe  hydrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  caesium,  ru- 
bidium, and  ammonium.  In  a  more  general  aenac  it  la 
applk<l  to  tbe  hydrates  of  inetalx  of  tile  alkaline  earths, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  maimesfum,  and  b.  a  large 
number  of  organic  substances,  Isrth  natural  and  artificial, 
described  under  alkatoul.  Alkalis  unite  with  s 
oils  to  form  suap. 

Sometimes  spelled  aleali. 


lion  to 
WK-nia. 

alkalifeTOUB  (al-ka-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
;frroti*.]  Containing  or  tirodncing  alkalis;  al- 
kaline: as,  alkalifiroux  elavs. 

alkaliflable  (al'k»-li-fi'a-»d),  a.  [<  alkalify  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  alkalified  or  converted 
into  an  alkali. 

alkalified. 
To 


alkalify  (al'ka-li-fl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alk, 
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alkaligen 

alkaligent  (al'ka-li-ien),  n.  [<  atkali  +  -gen; 
=  K.  alcaligene.J  The  name  first  proposed  for 
nitrogen,  as  being  a  chief  constituent  of  am- 
monia or  volatile  alkali.    A'.  V. 

ilkaligenons  (al-kit-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
•gemms :  see  -genous.  ]  Producing  or  generating 

alkali-grass  (al'ka-li-gras),  n.  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  grass  growing  in  alkaline 
localities  in  the  western  portions  of  the  United 
Slates,  especially  to  Distichlis  maritime. 

alkalimeter  (al-ka-lim'e-ter),  it.  [<  alkali  + 
Or.  ptTpw,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  alkalis,  or  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  caustic  potash  and  soda. 
This  »  dnoo  by  determining  what  quantity  of  dilute  sul- 
plume  KM  of  s  known  strength  can  be  ueatraUnrd  by  a 
p'yn  wrlght  ot  Um  alkali  or  ot  caustic  potash  or  sods. 
SosDrllnrea  spelled  orVofiwefer. 

Than  are  several  ...  tonus  of  alkalimfler,  but  which- 
ever of  taeon  la  employed  the  process  la  the  same. 

Pre,  Diet.,  I.  74. 

alkalimetric  (al'ka-li-met'rik),  a.  [<  alkali  + 
Or.  /K-rp<«<ic.  (Jf.  alkalimeUr.]  Relating  to  al- 
kalimetry.   Sometimes  impelled  alcalimetric. 

alialimetrical  (al'ka4i-mct'ri-kal),  a.  Same 
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alkaloirUl  (al-ka-loi'dal),  a.  [<  alkaloid  +  -*&] 
Pertaining  to  the  alkaloids ;  having  the  nature 
of  an  alkaloid. 

alkanet  (al'ko-net),  n.  [<  ME.  alkantl,  <  Sp.  aU 
cancta  (early  mod.  E.  also  or  cane  t,  orkanct,  or- 
chanct,  <  OF.  oroancttc,  orchancttc,  mod.  P.  or- 
eanctc,  <  Sp,  orcancta,  var.  of  aleancta),  dim.  of 
alcana,  alcana,  henna:  see  alcanna  and  henna.] 
1.  The  root  of  a  boraginaceous  herb,  Alkanna 
(Anchusa)  tinctoria,  yieldiug  a  red  dye.  for  which 
the  plant  is  cultivated  in  central  and  southern 
Europe.  It  U  used  In  dyclne.  Malnlng  wood.  coloring 
adulterated  wines,  and  In  pharmacy  to  (tire  a  ml  color  to 
aalvm,  etc.  It  produce*  brilliant  violet  and  (tray  colore 
with  alum  and  Iron  mordant*  on  linen,  cotton,  and  >llk. 


lib 


where  i 


I  aways  have  fre- 
*l  M-ld. 

Urt,  Diet,  1.  7S. 

aikalimetrically  (al'ka-li-met'ri-kal-i^,  adr. 
As  in  alkalimetry ;  by  mean*  of  an  alkalimeter. 
Sometimes  spelled  aloalimetricallu. 

The  Um*  In  this  proeea<  I*  estimated  aUtalimrtrieaUy  by 
axaru  at  an  actd.  Un,  Diet,,  U  I.  M7. 

alkalimetry  ( al-ka-tim'e-tri),  «.  [As  alkalimeter 
+  -jr.]  The  process  of  determining  the  strength 
of  an  alkaline  mixture  or  liquid.  Thle  may  be 
done  by  volumetric  analysis,  that  la,  hy  estimating  the 
amount  of  a  standard  acid  solution  which  the  alkaline 
mixture  will  saturate ;  or  by  gravimetric  analysis,  that  la, 
by  decomposing-  the  substance  and  finding  the  weight  of 
the  alkali  contained  In  It-   Sometime*  spelled  alaUimrtry, 

The  principle  on  which  atkalimrtry  la  baaed  consul*  In 
determining  the  amount  of  acid  which  a  known  weight  of 
alkali  can  saturate  or  neutralise.  Cre,  Diet.,  I.  74, 

alkalimide.  n.    See  alkalamide. 
alkaline  (al'ka-lin  or  -lin),  a.    [< alkali  +  -inc*  ; 
:  F.  alealin.]  "  Pertaining  to  alkali ;  having  the 


alkalinity  (al-ka-lin'i-ti),  n.  [<  alkaline  -Kit*.] 
The  state  of  being  alkaline  j  the  quality  which 
constitutes  an  alkali. 

alkalinize  (al'ka-lin-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  al- 

kaUnued,  ppr.  alkalinteing.    [{alkaline  +  -ize.] 

To  render  alkaline.    X.  E.  J). 
alkaUona  (al  -  ki '  li  -  us),  <i.   K  alkali  +  -on*.] 

Hating  the  properties  of  an  alkali.  Formerly 

spelled  alealious,  [Rare.] 
alkaliaable,  alkahaate,  etc.   See  alkalisable, 

etc. 

alkali-Stiff  (al'ka-li-stif),  n.  A  stiffening 
matter  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  infe- 
rior hats.  It  la  made  of  a  poumls  of  shellac,  dissolved 
with  Is  tnncea  of  sad  soda  in  3  gallons  of  water.  J.  Thom- 
•m.  Hals  and  Felling. 

alkalisable  (al'ka-li-ia-bl),  a.  [<  alkalize  + 
■atilr.]  Capablo  of  being  alkalized.  Sometimes 
spelled  atealisable,  alkalisable. 

alkalixate  (nrka-li-zat),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  al- 
kalicnled,  pur.  atkalisating.  [<  alkalise  +  -afe-8.1 
To  make  alkaline.  See  alkalise.  Also  spelled 
alcahzatc,  alkalisate. 

alkalization  (al'ka-li-za'shon),  n.  [<  alkali- 
tale.]  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  alkaline 
by  impregnating  with  an  alkali.  Also  spelled 
alealuation,  alkalisation. 

alkalize  (al'ka-llz),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  alka- 
Itarf,  ppr.  alkalizing.  [<  alkali  +  -iw.]  To 
change  into  an  alkali;  communicate  the  prop- 
erties of  an  alkali  to;  alkalify.  Also  spelled 
alitilue. 

alkaloid  (al'ka-loid),  n.  and  a.  [<  alkali  + 
"*"'•]  I.  ».  A  bo<ly  resembling  an  alkali  in 
properties;  one  of  a  class  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pound* which  occur  in  plants  in  combination 
with  organic  acids,  and  are  sometimes  called 
the  organic  bases  of  plants,  as  morphine,  nico- 
tine, quinine,  etc.  Tlwy  are  Intensely  hitter,  turn 
reddened  litmus  blue,  are  slightly  soluble  In  water  but 
fradily  arable  in  alcohol,  and  hare  active  medic  inal  or 
toawnuna  properties.  Compound*  having  the  general  re- 
artleet*  and  properties  of  alkaloid*  (ptomalns)  are  found 
la  decaying  animal  nkattera,  being  products  of  the  decom- 
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■if  the  t 

a.  Relating  to  or  containing  alkali. 


8.  Tho  plant  which  yields  the  dye,  Alkanna 
Unetoria.  Also  called  orcanet  and  Spanish  6«- 
gloss. — 3.  A  name  of  similar  plants  of  other 
genera.  The  common  ulkanel  of  England  is  Anchiua 
ojUinalu:  the  evergreen  alkanet,  .4.  aemyrrvimu;  the 
tiaabtrd  alkanet,  Litnorprrmum  arvetue,  and  in  America 
L_  eilMeaoeiu. 

Alkanna  (al  -kan '  tt),  n.  [See  alkanet.']  A  bo- 
raginaceous  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  of  about 
40  species,  natives  of  tne  Mediterranean  region. 
It  Is  dlatluiruislied  from  Awhuaa  (in  which  genus  it  was 
formerly  Included)  mainly  by  the  absence  of  appendages 
from  the  throat  of  tlte  onrolla.  The  principal  species  Is 
A.  Unetoria.    See  alkantt, 

alkarsin,  alkarfdno  (al-kir'sin).  w.  [<  «i/c(o- 
kol)  +  ars(enic)  +  -so*:  so  called  because  it  w  as 
at  first  considered  to  be  an  alcohol  in  which  oxy- 
gen was  replaced  by  arsenic]  A  heavy,  brown, 
fuming,  and  extremely  poisonous  liquid  con- 
taining caeodyl  and  its  oxidation  products: 
formerly  known  as  Cadtt's  fuming  liquid,  it  Is 
characterue'd  by  an  Insuff erable  smell  and  hy 
Ignition  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  been  . 
use  It  In  warfare  bi  charge  shells,  whoee  eiplnslon 
set  a  ship  on  Ore  and  destroy  the  crew  by  the  poll 
vapor.  Also  sfielled  altarwin. 
alkekengl  (al-ke-ken'ji),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  alkagengi,  etc.,  <  JiE.  atkekengy;  =  P.  al- 
kekenge  =  It.  alcachengi  =  Sp.  alqttrquenie  =  Pg. 
alquequenge,  <  MX.  alkekengi,  <  Ar.  al-kiikanj,  al- 
kaken],  <  al,  the,  +  Pers.  kakanj,  a  kind  of  resin 
from  a  tree  growing:  in  the  mountains  of  Herat 
in  Afghanistan.]  The  winter-cherry,  a  solana- 
ccous  plant,  I'hysalm  Alkekengi.  The  scarlet  fruit, 
inclosed  In  a  large  red  calyx,  makes  the  plant  very  orna- 
mental at  the  beginning  ot  winter;  It  Is  also  edible,  and 
has  a  slightly  acid  t**U>. 

(al-ken'|),  n.  [Sec alcanna  nail  henna.] 
Same  as  Am  rut. 

alkenneB  (al-ker'mez),  n.  [<  P.  alkermcn,  now 
alkcrmes,  i  Ar.  al-qirmiz :  aeefVermcg.]  1.  The 
name  of  a  once  celebrated  compound  cordial, 
to  which  a  fine  red  color  was  given  bv  kermcs. 

Its  Ingredients  are  said  to  have  been  cider,  roae. water, 
sugar,  and  various  fragrant  flavoring  substances. 
2.  Same  as  kermes. 

alk-gum  (alk'gum),  n.  8ame  as  a/A:3.  Alk-frum 
tree,  the  terebinth  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
Putaria  TeretanfAu*. 

alkoholt,  alkoholiCt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
alcohol,  etc. 

alkool,  h.  [Hepr.  Ar.  al-koh'l :  nee  alcohol."]  A 
preparation  of  antimony  used  by  the  women 
of  Eastern  nations  to  darken  tho  eyelids  and 
eyelashes.  Brande. 

Alkoran  (al'ko-ran  or  al-ko-ran'),  n.    Same  as 

Koran. 

Alkoranic,  AUtoraniBh,  etc.  See  Alcoranic, 
etc. 

alkozid,  alk oxide  (al-kok'sid,  -sid  or  -eld),  n. 
[<  alciohvl)  +  arid.']  A  compound  in  which 
alcohol  unites  with  a  metallic  base.   The  b**a 

replaces  hydrogen  In  the  alcohol  hyilro»yl :  as  OHjONs, 
sodium  alkoiiiT,  formed  by  treating  sodium  witli  methyl 
alcohol. 

alkyl  (al'kil),  ».  [<  alklali)  +  -yl.]  A  generic 
name  applied  to  anv  alcohol  radical,  such  as 
methyl  (CH3),  ethyl  (('2H8 

alkylogen  (al-kil>jen),  « 
tho  alkyl  radicals. 

all  (al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  all.  al,  pi.  allc .  <  AS.  all, 
al,  with  breaking  call,  cat,  pi.  ealle,  =ONorth.  al, 
alle,  =OS.  al,  allc  or  alia,  =  OPries.  al,  allc,  —  D. 
al,  alle,  =OHa.  MHIJ.  al,  alle,  0.  all,  alle,  =  Iccl. 
allr,  allir,  =  Sw.  all,  alia,  =  Dan.  all,  allc,  = 
tioth.  alls,  allai,  all;  as  a  prefix,  ME.  all-,  al-, 
AS.  call-,  cal;  al-  =  OS.  al-,  etc.,  usually  with 
single  /,  merging  with  a  simpler  Tent,  form  al-, 
found  only  in  comp.  and  deriv.  (AS.  al-,  al-  = 
OS.  OHG.  at-,  ata-,  alo-  =  Goth,  ala-,  as  in  AS. 
almihtig,  wlmihtiq  =  OS.  almahtig,  atamahtia, 
alomahtig  =  OltG.  almahtig,  alamahtig,  al- 
mighty;' OHO.  a/.iini«ici,  oU'ncw;  Ooth.  ala- 
man*,  all  men  (see  Alcmannic) ;  08.  alung= 
OFries.  «/»■<<;  =  0110.  alanc,  entire,  complete, 
etc.),  perhaps  <  V       in  AS.  alan  (pret.  01), 


,  n.  A 


salt  of 


all 

nourish,  grow,  produce,  =  leel.  ala  (>  E.  dial, 
a/ifi,  q.  v.),  nourish,  =  Goth,  alan,  grow,  be 
shcd,=L.  alere,  nourish  (see  aliment). 


rtoiinsh 


which  «//,  Goth,  alls,  stem  'alia-,  an  assimila- 
tion of  'alna-,  would  be  an ancientpp.  adj.  form 
in  -n  (cf .  a  like  assimilation  iafutli),  to  be  com- 
pared with  AH.  ald,eald,  E.  old,  OHG.  a/f  =  Goth. 
*«/fa»,  althcis,  old,  =  L.  alius,  deep,  high,  an  an- 
cient pp.  adj.  form  in  -t  (-<P,  -cay) :  see  old  and 
alt.  Cf .  Ir.  ulc,  uile  =  Gael,  uitc  =  W.  oil,  whole, 
all,  every.  The  several  uses  of  all,  at)  adj., 
pron.,  noun,  and  adv.,  overlap,  and  cannot 
be  entirely  separated.  See  alder*,  orig.  gen. 
pi.  of  all.]  La.  1.  The  whole  quantity  of, 
with  reference  to  substance,  extent,  duration, 
amount,  or  degree :  with  a  noun  in  the  singular, 
chiefly  such  nouns  (proper  names,  names  of 
substances,  abstract  nouns — any  whole  or  any 
part  regarded  in  itself  as  a  whole)  aa  from  their 
meaning  or  particular  use  do  not  in  such  use 
admit  of  a  plural:  as,  all  Europe ;  all  Homer; 
all  flesh ;  ad  control;  all  history. 

Gratiano  speak*  an  Infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than 
any  man  In  all  Venice.  Skat.,  H.  at  V.,  1. 1. 

All  bell  shall  stir  for  Uiia.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  r.  1. 

No  one  will  contend  that  alt  legislative  power  belong* 
to  Congress,  nil  etrcutlve  power  to  the  President,  or  all 
Judicial  power  to  the  court*  of  the  t'nlted  states. 

2>.  Wcbtttr,  Speech.  Senate,  May  17,  18S4. 

2.  The  whole  number  of,  with  reference  to 
individuals  or  particulars,  taken  collectively : 
with  a  noun  in  the  plural :  as,  all  men ;  all  na- 
tions; all  metals;  all  hopes;  all  sciences;  all 
days.  [All  In  lcarlc  I*  the  sign  of  a  distributed  term  In 
an  affirmative  proposition :  aa,  all  men  are  mortal.  This 
use  of  all.  In  place  of  ererv,  Is  a  result  of  Boelhlu  a  use  of 
omnu  a*  a  translation  ot  the  wit  of  Aristotle.  1 

All  sins  are  In  all  men,  but  do  not  appear  la  each  man. 
He  that  l.*Ui  one  »ln,  hath  nil. 


3.  Every:  chiefly  with  kind,  sort,  manner, 
formerly  with  thing. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  man  shall  revile  you  and  ,  . .  shall 
say  alt  manner  of  evil  agalnat  you,  falaely.       Mat.  v.  11. 

4.  Any;  any  whatever:  after  a  preposition  or 
verb  implying  negation  or  exclusion:  as,  be- 
yond all  controversy ;  out  of  all  question ;  he 
was  free  from  all  thought  of  danger. 

Yes,  without  all  doubt,  SAa*.,  Hen.  VIIL,  lv.  1. 

6t.  Only;  alone,  [Rare.] 

H*  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  111  ft, 
When  Joined  to  nouns  accompanied  hy  a  definitive  (the 
definite  article  a  possessive  or  demonstrative  pronoun, 
etc),  all  precedes  the  latter  whether  with  a  singular  or 
plural  noun,  or  else  follows  the  noun  if  it  la  plural;  as,  all 
my  labor ;  all  his  goods :  all  this  time ;  all  th**o  thing*  ; 
au  the  men  agreed  to  this,  or,  tho  men  all  agreed  to  this. 
In  the  phrases  all  day,  all  night,  alt  summer,  all  winter, 
all  the  year,  all  the  time,  etc.,  the  noun  Is  an  adverbial 
accusative.  In  the  first  four  the  article  ts  usually  omitted. 

AU  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  off  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shak..  A*  you  Like  It,  U.  7. 
Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  ray  friend,  with  all  my  heart. 

Shertdan,  Duenna,  li  9, 
The  clergyman  walks  from  house  to  house  all  day  all 
the  year  to  give  people  the  comfort  of  good  talk. 

ifrneraon.  Clubs. 

When  Joined  to  a  personal  or  relative  pronoun  In  the 
plural,  all  may  precede,  hot  now  usually  follows,  the  pro- 
noun. 

AU  u«  Uke  sheep  have  gone  astray.  Is*.  Ull.  A. 

And  ut  all  do  fade  as  a  leal  Is*.  Ixlr  0, 

Be  ye  all  of  one  mind.  1  Pet.  liL  s. 

Hurt  tAejr  aU  may  be  one.  John  xvlL  21. 

The  alternative  construction  ts  aU  a/  tor,  aU  of  Uutm,  etc 
(tee  II.,  2);  or  the  two  construction*  may  stand  bajether. 
«"«  all  of  u*  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time. 

.ddifusm,  Spectator,  No.  SB. 
The  adjective  all.  with  a  singular  or  plural  noun,  Is  often 
separated  from  tt*  subject,  especially  by  the  verb  lit  (ex> 
pressed  or  In  the  present  participle  often  omitted),  and, 
being  thus  apparently  a  part  ot  the  predicate,  assumes  a 
transitional  portion,  and  may  equally  well  be  regarded  as 
an  adverb,  meaning  altogether,  wholly:  as,  the  house  was 
nif  dark ;  he  was  all  ears :  the  poor  horse  was  all  skin  and 


bones ;  tho  paper*  were  all  In  cojrf  irakm ;  II  was  alt  a  nils, 
take ;  It  Is  aU  gone. 

He  is  aU  for  fasting.        Barton.  Anat,  of  MeL,  p.  245. 
She  follow'd  my  poor  father'*  body, 
Uke  Slobs,  alt  tear*.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  1. 1 

He  ha*  abrorehuilt  y-  parsonage  house,  all  at  stone,  very 
neate  and  ample.  A/iWyn,  Diary,  SepL  «,  1077. 

All  Fools'  day-  ^  /oof  I.—  All  hands,  the  whole  com- 
I»ny  :  iuTi«(.7tbc  whole  crew  — All  my  eye.  See  <yr l.— 
All  Saints'  day.  P*-c  im'ni.  —  All  Souls'  day.  See  mil. 

For  all  the  world,   jm-c  rrmrfd. 

II.  a.  as  pron.  [Absolute  use  of  the  adj.] 
1.  The  whole  quantity  or  amount  ;  the  whole; 
the  aggregate ;  the  total :  in  a  singular  sense. 
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Ijuth  off  that  haunts  Ui*  «ut«  and  wild 
Vluim,  knowing  It  will  go  along  with  roc? 

Trnnumm,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  The  whole  nnmber;  every  individual  or  par- 
ticular, taken  collectively  ;  especially,  all  men 
or  all  people:  in  a  plural  dense. 

That  whetpe*  are  hllnde  nine  dayea,  ami  then  begin  to 
see,  is  the  common  opinion  of  nit ;  and  some  will  be  apt 
to  descend  to  oathea  upon  It.     Sir  7'.  Hrotiw,  \  uhj.  Krr. 

And.  poured  rnnnil  all. 
Old  Ocean's  gray  hii.I  melancholy  wiulr. 


atM,  In  either  of  the  preceding 
a  limiting  phrase  with .(/. 

Ti.  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 
Nor  ail  r,/  death  to  die.        Jfu.M>»ufr„,  1 
irWn/woi 

1  rapture  AVw,;L  u,  „,„  L  M  vl 

Then  I  and  you  and  all  ./  n>  fell  down. 

sKak.,  J.  ('.,  111.  2. 

3.  Everything:  as,  I*  that  till t  that  in  dH. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost- 
-tH  In  no!  lost.  Milton,  P.  t.  .  I.  104. 

Above  all  See  «Aore.  -After  all.  after  c  very  thing  !uu 
hern  oiuldered  :  lu  splto  or  everything  to  tlie  contrary. 

Ilevertliclc'*. 


I  >,n  n.ysonl,  the  women  are 


livldually  ;  one  and 
legnl  phrase.  All 
f  sntne.  prop.  pi..  oqiilv.  to  1_ 
umtrni     nWiili,  hut  ahu  used  In  sing,  form  «2  and 
All  and 


ff.l  \. 

tllMU'i 
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In  all  («)  In  the  whole  number  ;  all  Included :  as,  then 
were  in  att  at  least  a  hundred  prrauiu  present. 

In  tllin  tyine  had  SteUcll  reviled  auht  Jerr  in  allr. 
Ito-'t.  of  Avmsuie,  Langtotl'i  Chnui.  <«L  Hearne),  p.  122. 

(h)  In  whole:  aa.  in  liart  or  in  all.  -  Over  all*,  everywhere. 
t'haarrr.  |  Now  only  in  Ita  literal  meaning.  J  —  Two  (or 
two*  i  all.  threw  all  etc..  In  certain  Rain™,  meant  that 
alt  (or  merely  U.lh)  the  playera  or  sides  have  two.  three, 
etc.,  poinu.- When  all  oomoa  to  all,  when  everything 
U  riptained  ;  at  bottom.  —  With  all*.    ««'  withal, 

III.  n.  [Preceded  by  an  article  or  a  pronoun, 
rarely  with  an  intervening  adjective.]  1.  A 
whole;  an  entirety;  a  totality  of  things  or  qual- 
ities.  Thf  All  is  used  for  the  universe. 


aa  adv. ,  altogether  :  aee  our.  |  iaj) 
and  all.    [Obsolete  or  archaic. J 

We  *re  betrayd  and  ymune  [tokciil. 
rse  and  harness,  lords,  all  ami  mnr. 

liirh.  f.  ile  L.,  L  2283. 
Stop  your  ni»e»,  readers,  all  mul  mint, 

l>nnUn,  At*  and  Achlt.  11. 

(61)  Altogether ;  wholly. 

The  tale  ys  wrytyn  al  and  rum 
In  a  Ivikc  of  Vitas  F'atrum. 

«.)*.  of  llrunnr,  llandlyng  Synne,  I  lf». 

All  hut,  everything  hut;  everything  •liort  of;  almost; 
very  nearly  :  aa,  «he  is  all  but  nine  yean  of  age. 

Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 
or  ail  ln«(  hold,  and  Uieu  -  cast  her  aside. 

Trnnunm.  Holy  tlraU. 
All  in  all  la.  noun.  *U  in-aU\  all  thin..  In  all  r.Twta: 
all  or  everythinu  together;  adverbially,  altogether 
1'liat  (hat  may  be  all  in  off.  1  l  or.  iv.  St. 

lu  London  »he  buyea  her  lvead.  her  face,  her  faahion.  O 
l^iulon,  thou  art  her  l*anidUc,  her  heaveu,  her  all  in-all. 

Tukr,  t>n  fainting  (HUH),  p.  no.  (UalliKrlL) 
Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  nhall  not  look  U]iou  hi*  like  afatu. 

Eak  ,  llandet,  1.  £ 
Amt.  IVv«l  doea  make  a  difference.  David. 
Out.  Ti»  ait  in  all,  I  IhUik- 

A'Aeriifan,  The  Klralt.  iii.  t. 
Her  food  rldllp  wae  hiw  all-in-all. 

rrnnumn,  Knoch  Anlrn. 
And  all.  and  everything;  ami  everything  clue:  used  In 
tlllnnbliltl  up  after  uu  eliunHTation  ol  particular!. 

The  Aral  blaat  of  wind  laid  It  |the  tree)  flat  upon  the 
ground,  neat,  eagles,  and  all.  L  Kttran.fr. 

Wuo'd  and  married  an'  a*.  Rurni. 
And  all  that  and  nil  the  real  or  It :  iiwri  like  the  pre- 
cetlinu.  but  irenerall)  in  a  tlightinvorconbrmptiiounway  : 
aa,  lie  believo  in  alalv  writing,  roatelialilatloli,  aiuf  all 
tkal. 

Snufl,  or  tlw  fan.  i>ip|dy  each  pauae  of  chat. 
With  tinging,  laughing,  ogling,  and  ail  that. 

J'a,*.  R.  ol  the  L..UL  17. 

At  alt  K  NR.  al  all'.)  (at)  In  every  way;  altogether ; 
wholly. 

.She  Is  a  ahreweaJ  al.  Chaurtr,  Prol.  to  Merchant  ■.  Tale. 
(k)  In  any  degree  ;  in  any  degree  whatever;  in  the  lca»l 
degree ;  far  any  reaum  ;  on  any  coniideration :  a*.  I  waa 
•urprincd  at  hi»  coming  al  all. 

Thirdly,  the  utarrc.  ha>e  not  oiMly  varie.t  their  longl 
tu  li  ».  whenl.y  their  ascent,  an-  altered  ,  hut  have  alio 

&rx:^zu*%% ibrir  «*« "' 

Sir  T.  Bmirnt.  Vulg  Hrr. 
tel  In  any  way;  to  any  extent;  of  any  kind  or  character; 
In  negative.  Iliterr«gatlvc.  or  conditional  claii»cMc„iii|«are 
1..  t  i:  ni,  lie  »a»  not  ni  itlt  itl«turlM<<! ;  did  )ou  tiear  any- 
Hung  «if  all!  If  you  hear  anything  at  all,  let  me  know  ;  no 
ollen-e  al  all 

An  It  thu  he  n(  all.  SJtak.,  Tempeit,  v.  1. 

Before  alLhelore  everything;  before  everything  die ;  l«- 
\..n.l  alLTBeyond  aU,heyoiid  every  thing  :  heyond  every- 
tlilllg  eh*  ;  ahove  all.     For  all  W>  Kor  nil  purpovra,  nc- 

V'c'lilL'arld'aff.  "<".II,'«H  "'       i'U"Ue%  °""J"r"" 
Learn  ll'.iw, /or  alt. 
...  I  care  not  for  you.      SKak. ,  ('ymtwline.  II.  ;i. 
tlw IthntiiiKliiig :  in  vpite  of  (the  thtn?  or  fact  men. 
Il:  follow t*,l  liy  an  objivt  noun  or  pronoun  or  an  ol,- 
iHtine  Willi  that,  wlil<-ti  i*  often  "anltti^l  ;  aa,  /or  all 
the  fiict  remain*  the  name,  yon  may  do  *o /or  all 
1  care,  or  r,.r  all  tne.  Xfr/or. 
■Irrali;  for  all  you  are  my  man,  co  wait  upon  my 
ii  Mialluw.  Skat..  M.  W.  ol  W.,  I,  1, 

,A*  \oi-b  „  j,li;eon,  which  rcturn'd  no  more. 

I>ld  thou.  hl,e  fi-iling  fooriil.  fiirnff  the  fl'»td. 

Sir.;,  ho,.,.  Immortal  i.f  *«tl.  uiH 
A  man  »  ,i  man  tar  a  that        //ire*,.  Kor  A  Hiat. 


to  froe.  i,u  l.that  preft*.  when  no  longer  felt  aamich.  came 
1  to  (lie  adverb,  off  lo  or  offe  lielng  reganled 
lira  Improperly 


with  verbs  hiivlug  originally  no 


to  be  attacluil 
at  all  advcrl-lnl 
ll*e<l.  In  later 
claim  to  the 

TIni  «,.wdan  and  the  rititen  em-rlchone. 

lien  irf  Ir^hrvr  mid  ntlkol  at  tile  t-icl. 

Chaurrr.  Mall  of  Law  »  Tale.  I.  SSL 

And  a  certain  woman  caat  a  piece  f.f  a  millstone  U|x>D 
Ablmelech  *  bead,  and  alt  to-brake  Ipriuled  all  f„  ftraAc] 
hUtrull.  Judges  Ix.  LJ. 

Tliey  .  .  .  were  alU  to-euttr  with  Ule  itcipna. 

Cajlun,  (ioMcli  l^gelnl,  p.  jan 

She  plume*  her  feathers,  awl  let*  grow  her  wings, 
That  In  the  various  lnwtle  of  rvwirt, 
Were  all  fii-rwjfJivf  (niiiM'tliuea  prlntcil  offnwirferfl.  and 
sometimes  impair  <L  Mitiim,  Coinut,  1.  SHO  ] 

ic  or  iutenaive. 
*  or  time,  In  lati-r 
particularly  in  liallail  poetry,  little  more  than  mereljr 

morning  tide 

When  aU  aloud  tlw  wind  doth  blow. 

Shot,.  I.  U  I...  v.  S(tong). 


2.  Even;  just:  at  first  emphatic 
(a)  With  pre|»-itiolial  phrase,  of  place 
iue  particularly  In  liallad  r-vi-tr>,  little  r 
eipletive  or  phiwiastlc :  as,  all  In  the  month  of  May 
hi  the 


A  damael  lay  deploring, 
All  on  a  rock  reclineil. 


Cay. 


fhir  night  ray  pathway  swerving  east,  I  saw 
The  pelican  on  the  cawpie  of  our  Sir  liors 


AH  in  the 


1. 1,  lie 


id  the  lining  ni»M,n. 

reNnywvii.  Holy  (Irail. 

(MWith  conjunction*  <f"  and  f*i7«/M,  In  conditional  and 
c«tni'i»«fcive  claiiM'ft ;  1/  all,  (A'lioA  alt,  or  revrraely,  all  i.f, 
all  lAoli;;A,  even  It.  even  though.  ThcM-  forma  lire  olw*i 
kte,  encept  the  last,  which  is  now  written  as  one  word, 
•aff  Av,»,rA  (which 

I  nni  nought  wode,  allr  if  I  lewed  Im-. 

rnnueer,  Tndlus,  III.  .tre 
,T\f  allr  it  lie  »o  that  men  scyn,  that  this  .  n.wiie  i>  ot 
thiwnea.  Man.lrr.lU       Hiilllw.  iU  p.  lu 

rA-ifirHe  lh.it  he  w erred  In  *»  A  lu  strife, 
The  folire  A  lUcMy  holirca  lie  >|Klided  in  holy  life. 
IUA.  iif  Bruttnt,  Lnngtofl  s  llirun.  (eil.  IIearne>,  p.  n 
Allr  f*o«ilAe  It  lie  clept  a  hee.  It  In  no  «-e 

Man-ltrill,  (eit.  Halliwell)  p  :fJl 
(When  the  verb  In  vnch  daitha.  •ccunling  to  a  common 

subjunctive  ennetructlou,  will  placed  la-fon- the  Hlli|<ri, 

ttie  o.tnj unction  i,f  or  raonoa  iniglii  U-  omitted,  leaving  all 
io>  mi  at'pHrent  conjunction,  In  the  seine  of  cv,-n  if.  al 
though  ;  espi-clHlly  ill  the  fonnnls  al  V.  m*  at  bt  if,  at  tie 
if  thai,  ml  t*  that  lii'iu  alU,  u/Vif.  wludi  ux-l 

Al  bt  her  hcrtc  wel  nigh  lo-hroke 
No  Wi,rd  of  pride  tie  frame  »hi'  »|i.,ke 
Z.of,  (c  »VeiV.c.  I.  :u7.  In  Weber  .  Metr. 

Al  wi-re  It  that  my  annet-tn-s  w.  rx  rude 
Ylt  may  the  hlghe  liod 

ru.v  to  lyve  vertiloiisly. 
Chaurrr,  Wife  of  Bat),'.  Tale.  1.  316. 


allaco 

nis  sacrifice  he  drde  .  .  .  with  alle  eirctimstaiu-ea 
^if  telle  I  list  as  now  hi*  observanccs. 

rAosuvr.  Knight  s  Tale,  I.  I.ikj, 


luit  living  art  may  not  lra>t  part  espiv 
Alt  were  it  /eiuisor  Prra.te\e», 


r  eye- on  me,  .  .  . 
On  me.  whose  all  not  eiiuids  Kdward a  moiety? 

SAil*.,  Kith.  111.,  I.  2. 

2.  One's  whole  interest,  concern,  or  property: 
usually  with  a  possessive  pronoun :  as,  she  hits 
given  her  all.  [Formerly  and  still  dialectieaHy 
with  pi.  o(f>.] 

Tliough  a  very  Industrious  tradesman,  I  was  twice  burnt 
out,  mid  lu»t  my  little  aU  both  tlmee. 

Shrrvtan,  Tin..  Critic,  L  2. 

Old  Boreas  we  are  glad  of  that  was  required  to  pack 
up  '  his  ahV'  and  be  off.  XV  t/uincru,  tier Mlotua.  ii. 

[For  all  in  composition,  see  the  adverb,  at  end.] 
All  (il),  tide.  [<  ME.  of,  rarely  atle,  <  AH.  mil, 
ml  (  =  OH.  al,  etc.  i,  prop,  tieut.  ace.  (cf.  AS. 
(«//i.<=()S.  a//«i  =  <;oth.  adv..  prop.  gen. 
neul.)  of  mil,  cat.  all :  see  nil,  a.  The  adverbial 
uses  of  till  overlap  the  Btljeetival  uses:  see  es- 
pecially under  off,  a.,  I.,  at  end. J  1.  Wholly; 
entirely;  completely;  altogether;  quite.  In 
this  use  common  with  adverta  of  degree,  espe- 
cially foo;  as,  ho  arrive*!  all  Ux>  late. 

Ami  tell  us  what  occasion  of  Import 
Hath  off  so  long  detain  d  yon  fMiu  your  wife. 

.•••Aa*..  T.  of  the*,  Ml.  t. 
He  hchl  thein  sixpence  all  f™,  dear. 

SAo*.,uiinte«l  In  Othello.  11.  .1. 
Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  im  a  wide,  wide  sea. 

Con-rtd,*,  Ancient  Mariner. 
0.  yet  incfhoiutht  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
AU  ]NsM'd  lu  crimson  aamlte. 

rrnnysnn.  Holy  Grall- 
IKroni  the  fre»|iieiit  Middle  English  u»-  ot  all  In  this  sense 
More  vertia  with  the  prerW  f«-  |a<  /.-  J.  to  l/rmk,  tv<ut. 


fallr  and  greatly  fay  nt. 

5peiuer,  V.  t>  .  Hi.,  Pn.L| 

<e)  With  conjunction  at:  All  at.  (1)  Just  when ;  when  ;  as. 

AU  a*  his  straying  flocke  ho  fedde. 

SjreMaer,  Shep.  Cat,  PruL 
He  their  courtesy  hi  requite, 
(lave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight, 
AU  a.  he  lighted  down.         .SW.fr,  Mariulon,  I.  11. 
(21  As  U. 

The  kene  «dd  blowea  Uirough  my  beaten  hyde. 
AU  a*  I  were  through  the  body  irryde. 

Sprnter,  Shep.  Cal.,  Feh. 

3t.  Only;  exclusively. 

I  s-hall  never  marry  like  my  slaters. 
To  love  my  father  off.  SAa*..  Lear,  L  I. 

All  aloas.  ia)  Thmughont;  continnoasly;  nnlnterrupt- 
wily ;  from  the  beginning  onward ;  as,  I  knew  that  aU 


Went. 


went  forth. 


weeping  all  afoiv;  as  lie 

Jer.  alt  6. 


(.'/>  From  end  to  end;  In  !**Jibinn'in>T,  (sewed)  iu  such  a 
manner  tliat  the  tlirvad  rmaata  fnun  end  to  end  of  each 
section,   (c)  At  hill  lengtlL 

I  found  n  woman  of  a  matchless  form 
Stretch'd  all  along  upon  the  marlde  floor. 

T'lttt.  live  Hours,  it 
And  there  In  gloom  cast  himself  all  al.ooi, 

TVri'iywn,  llallii  and  flalan. 

All  alone  of.  Seea'oiw;'/.   All  In  the  wind  (>wii«t  .1 
dose  to  the  wind  ;  said  of  a  veasti  so  brought  up  Into  the 
wind  that  tile  sails  nhnke.     All  Of  A  SUdden,  suddenly  . 
nulle  unevpectedly. 

Matters  ha»e  taken  wniever  a  turn  all  ../n  snd.f^n,  tliat 
I  could  rind  It  In  my  heart  to  he  *o  gixnl  iiumotinM  ! 

,sAcr.d«...  The  HI..U.  Iv.  1 


quite  the  same, 
naster  Is  a  kind  . 


All  One,  the  same  thing  in  effect  ; 

Yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think 
knave  :  but  tliat  »  all  ui.r,  if  he  l«e  hut  one  knave. 

Shak..  T.  (I.  of  V..  ill,  1. 
All  OUtt  (Mil  al  'Atlr,  itfenfl,  entirely  ;  completely  ;  quite. 

Then  come  these  wikkyde  Jewrs  .  .  .  and  brake  theyre 

thee*,  ami  slewe  them  aUr  ,.u-V, 

its.  /.•■icV.i  (A),  I  17,  folio  1st.  Olalli«yrU.) 

Whruine  he  h.d.le  doll  his  witle  al  milr. 

R.<m.  «/ 1 Ae  /(.«..  1.  2 

Used  especially  with  <4n'n*(see  caro\uty 

I  quaught,  I  driuke  all  tnit.  Pah 

Atl\t4[V,*.att out ;  or  acaroiise  fultydrunk  up.  Cot.rrave. 

All  Over.  («)  lu  every  |Strt ;  everywhere  ;  over  the  whole 
liody.  CA-mcer.  (^)  Tltoroughly :  entirely  :  aa,  '*  Ikiniliey 
and  .Son "is  Dickens allorrr.  |C'oU'jq.J  (r)  Indisposed  ;  gen- 
erally ill ;  having  an  all  overbid  feeling,  [t'olloq.  I  (a*)  All 
past ;  entirely  cease,) :  as.  that  is  aU  over.  All  Over  with, 
doiiewcith  ;  nnlshe^l :  as.  It  Is  alt  ever  iriiA  their  triendahip ; 
colloquially,  the  trouble  is  aU  urer  arifA. 

Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed  !  —  'tla  all  aprr  with  yon. 
faith  !  .SAen.fan,  Tile  Rivals.  Iv.  3. 

All  right,  an  Idiomatic  iv.llo.)uliil  phra-e.  either  adjectival 
or  adverbial.  r«pr<widv«i.f  utlsfiictloti  wiili.  appmval  of, 

y  ..r 

cuiidlllon  or  luaiiner,  etc. ; 


It  allrir/hl:  "Are  you  ready'  All 
rioM  .  go  ahead.  —All  the  [fAe,  «lv. :  see  fAeUt  to  all  that 
extent ;  kj  much  :  0».  ««  Iht  better  ;  <iif  the  fitter  ;  aU  fAe 


|*lajig.| 

v,  with;  as.  when  the  pistol  was 
tliat  It  was  all  up  infA  him.  |lulh»,.  | 
I  All,  in  composition,  wimetlnies  forms  a  true  cimipnuml, 
«  In  almiakta,  alrra.t'i,  ahenm,  alnatet,  but  usually  «1an.ts. 
with  or  sometimes  without  a  hyphen,  in  loose  combination 
retaining  a  syntactic  relation,  either  (Das  adjective,  aa  in 
AU-hallotn,  Att^aiittt,  altjpirr;  (2)  as  noun,  eithe  r  (ol  lu 
genitive  plural,  as  in  nU  fat  hrr,  or  (>,)in  nccuaatlvr  osdlre.  t 
object,  as  In  aff  ,/irer.  all -rrrr,  all  hrat,  particularly  will, 
present  participles  having  all  as  ohjcvt( though  originally 
In  many  cases  all  was  adverbial),  aa  in  all  htaliiui.  all 
if  to.  i,  aU-prrradina.  etc. ;  or  <t)  lot  advrrh,  either  (a)  with 
a  noun  On  the  tram.lll.innl  n.nstnictlon  nwiitlunevl  under 
all,  a.,  1.,  nt  <  Dili,  aa  In  atl  hmr,  irU  uuwlA,  all-rail,  all- 
ic.-.f,  or(r.)  »lthnlne.«t  any  adjective  thai  admits  of  rhe, 
t. -nral  swi-ep,  as  lo  alt-frfril,  all  j*'Mrr/\il.  iri/irr^e,  off- 
>li#.  all-iuifAtrtant  ] 


alladina)-  n«..  dat.  of  fcm. 

,i  In.  <  L.  nrf  illrim,  lit.  to  that: 


def.  art.  la:  =  F. 
used  for  alia  Ma- 
rtina (ili),  in  the  manner  (of) :  sec  ii  la.]  In  mi. 
nic,  after  the  (manner  of) ;  in  the  (style  of) :  as, 
alia  frnnetpr,  in  the  French  style  or  manner, 
alia  brtvre  («TIH  hni've).  [It.:  see  >i//n  and 
'»r»ri".]  In  mit/tir,  uu  expression  understood  to 
denote  —  (ir)  a  speuies  of  time  in  which  every 
bar  contains  a  breve,  or  four  minims:  or  i/.|  ii 
rhythm  of  two  or  four  bests  to  n  bur.  but  taker, 
at  n  rate  of  movement  twice  its  fust  as  if  the 
piece  were  simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  com- 
mon time.  The  sign  for  alia  breve  time  is  f3. 
allabuta  (nl-a-bu'ta).  n.  [Origin  not  ascer- 
tained.] The  hard,  black  seed  of  the  t  hinoiMr. 
ilium  allium,  used  in  stamping  shagreen  (wlneh 
see).    Also  spelled  alaliuta. 

alia  cappella.  See  «  mpi»  lia. 

allacef,  txtrrj.    An  old  spelling  <>f  nlat. 
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(al'a-jiO,  >>.  [<Gr.  a?/o,«  change 
[<  it/Mem;  change,  lit.  make  other  than  it  is, 
<  ii'/af,  other:  see  alio-,  and  <*f.  enallage),  + 
■ill-.]  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  brown  or  green 
color,  a  carbonated  silicate  of  manganese,  found 
in  the  Han  mountain*,  near  Elbiugerode,  Ger- 
many.   It  ia  an  ultcred  rhodonite. 

allagoetemonotts  (alra-go-«te'ino-nus).  a.  [< 

tir.  «>/a>v,  change  (see  above),  +  ffriyuue,  a 
[lin-»tl,  taken  in  sense  of  crrjua,  a  stamen. J  In 
(»>'.,  with  stamens  inserted  alternately  on  the 
torn*  and  on  the  petals.    A.  tiray. 

Allah  (al'ii),  a.  [F.  D.  CI.  Dan.,  etc.,  Allah, 
limn.  Allah*  6,  etc.,  repr.  Ar.  (>  Turk.  Km. 
Hind.)  Allah,  eoutr.  of  fjr.jrViA,  lit.  the  God,  <  al, 
ike,  +  iltik,  God,  =  Aramaic  Waa  =  Heb.  r/ooA  .• 
we  EMim.]  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme 
Bcmg.  which,  through  the  Koran,  has  found  its 
wav  into  the  languages  of  all  nations  who  have 
embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

AllaTTianHa,  (al-a-man'dil),  u.  [Named  after 
Jean  N.  S.  Allamand,  a"  Swiss  scientist.]  A 
tccnus  of  woody  climbers,  natural  order  Apocy- 
aarrtr,  natives  of  tropical  America.  The  Bower* 
&k  Ursa  I  handnamc,  and  MVrral  i.pc<  U-*  are  cultivated 
lit  KTccAticuac*. 

all-amort  (al-a-m6rt').       See  alamort. 

allamotti,  allamoth  (al-a-mot'i,  al'a-moth),  n. 
[E.  dial.;  also  alumonti,  allamonti ;  an  Orkney 
name.]  A  provincial  English  name  for  the  pe- 
trel. Procetlaria  pelagira.  Montagu. 

allan't,  n.    Same  as  alan. 

lHin\  allftnt,  m.  [Var.  of  anlin,  q.  v.]  A 
provincial  name  for  a  species  of  jaeger,  Sterco- 
runs*  parajntictu.  Montagu. 

lllanite  (al'tin-it),  ».  [Named  after  Thomas 
Alia*,  of  Edinburgh,  the  discoverer.]  A  silicate 
of  cerium  and  allied  metals  with  aluminium, 
iron,  and  calcium.  It  is  isoinorphoua  with  epi- 
<tite. 

allantoic  (ul-an-t6'ik),  a.  [<  allantoic  +  -ie.J 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  allantois:  as,  allantoic 
Said;  allantoic  acid  ;  allantoic  placentation. 

allantoic!  (a-lan'toid),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  rifton- 
toidV,  <  NE.  allantotdet,  <  Or.  aA/mTor«V  (sc. 
iur,ror  jm«:  see  hymen  and  raiton),  the  sail- 
*agts«hapcd  (sc.  membrane),  <  attar  (o?./.m?-), 
*  sausage,  +  ridef,  form.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  allantois :  as,  the  allantotd  memlirane. 
1L  n.  Same  as  allantoic. 

allantoidal  lal-an-toi'dal),  a.  Same  as  adan- 
1-1,4. 

AUantoldoa  (al-an-toi'de-a).N.  pi.  [NE.,  <  al- 
fohtvitlt* :  see  allantoic.]  Those  vertebrates  in 
which  an  allantois  ia  developed.  r.miMen-d  ««  > 

V'tp  in  hxAhkj,  the  Allantaidea  conalai  of  mammal*, 
binta,  and  rcptllea,  aa  diatinirulahed  fmni  AnntitiHhmlr», 
i-t  amphibian*  and  rlahea.  The  word  1*  »)'i«otivniou*  u  itli 
.UiniMfn,  aa  dlajingulahcd  from  vtji«vr«Mu"Ki/ei. 
allantoidian  (al-an-toi'di-an),  n.  and  n.  K  rt/- 
(.iaff»<f  +•  -ian  :  =  F.  allantoidirn.]  I.  o.  Hav- 
ing an  allantois.  as  the  embryo  or  fetus  of  one 
of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

II.  n.  An  animal  the  embryo  or  fetus  of 
which  has  an  allantois,  as  a  mammal,  bird,  or 
reptile. 

alLmtoin(a-lan'to-in),».  [<«uW»«-r  -is'-'.]  A 
crystalline  substance  (r4H«N403)  found  in  the 
allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow;  the  uitrogvuouscoti- 
•titaent  of  the  allantoic  fluid.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  Also  written  allan- 
r.ns. 

AlUi%J,.tn  .  .  .  U  one  nf  the  produeU  ot  the  <'Xli1iittOfl 
»t  ark  *ciiL  anil  by  further  i>xi<Uti<m  ulve*  rt-*c  t"  lire*. 

t'uMlrr,  fhjulotosj ,  lip.  «m,  >so. 

allantois  (a-lan'to-is),  n.  [NL.,  shorter  form 
tappar.  as  sing,  of  assunie<1  pi.)  of  ullantoiilts : 
*cr  nllantoirt.  ]  A  fetal  appendage  of  most  ver- 
tebrates, developing  as  a  sac  or  diverticulum 
from  the  posterior  portion  of  tho  intestinal 
cavity.  It  U  unr  ft  the  umaiM  of  the  imlirjro  of  all  mu 
n^4ie  Tertrliratc*.  urthi^e  which  <leveto)>  all  amnion,  hut 
t«  aanUnc  or  Is  at  ni'iet  ruilUnenlary  in  aniphlMaiu  aiut 
lUSn.  In  Mnta  and  rvj4U<-»  it  la  lanre  an<l  perfomH  a  ir- 
■pirainry  fttiH-tlon.  aial  In  mamniaU  ninintiatea  u>  funn 
tne  amtillkal  oird  and  plarenta.  lu  nterlur  prlmltlxlv 
""uWl  of  meeotilut.  Ila  cavity  ni  i  lrhiK  the  M-crvtlon  nf 
Uie  prlmnrllal  kidneyi*  Wolffian  I.«1m  »\    So  mncliol  tl 

aa  M*uralue  pervioiui  within  tlu 
'"ooicuhc urinary  l.laililer,  ..r.  In  ■ 
jiwMKfc.  TheumWII.-al  art»rli  »ai 
i  imgaud  italk  of  the  «m:.  which 
"-■nl.«rf  that  part  ..f  IIhkk  allan 
*')-lf  which  iUn-«  it.it  rernalfi  |w:nl« 
«n.l  r^md  liinm.  nt  of  the  liver. 

thc«Jlanlirf»,  In  niiifl  mnnmiiil. 
'"Ii'rmttu  placenta    In  tit 
«hl,hUViunMII< 
")  the  illinUiU 

the  tetu.  !,  hoiuIiIiinI  h'y  the  IiIikhI  of  tbe  nuitlier,  alul  liaa 
it».«rn  MomlarfrlalKnl.  In  |»rturitl.in  >i  mm  h  of  tin- 
,1,  the  l»»ly  of  tl|e  feti»  H  east  ..It.  tl.. 


id  vein 


>««1)  of  the  cml.r>i.i 
lci:ree.  a  urinary 
i  courae  aU.ni;  the 
■cornea  the  uu.l.ilu-al 
c  veat4>U  within  11k- 
lan'oinca  the  lira,  lit.* 
rripaml.-d  extremity 
ilea  with  the  .'hoi-ion 
ratet.  aalnnjnmal*  in 
1  reaiele  haj.li.it  a  l.rief  p«  ri.*l  of  nitiv 
hiefly  auatalna  tin*  functiona  whcrcl.y 
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allantotoxlcnxn(B-lan-t6-tok'Bi-kum),  it.  [<Gr. 

ux/a<  (u»nvT-J, sauwige,  +  roci*fti,  poison:  see 
toxic]  SauBage-poison  ;  a  poison  found  in  pu- 
trid sausage  made  of  blood  and  liver. 

allailttiric(al-aii-tu'rik), a.  (iallantoin  +  uric.'] 
Obtained  from  allantoin  and  uric  acid:  as,  al- 
lan turie  acid. 

alia  prima  (al'Iii  pre'inij).  [It.,  lit.  according 
to  the  first:  alia,  <(.  v.;  prima,  fern,  of  pnmu, 
first:  see  prime]  In  painting,  an  expression 
denoting  a  method  in  which  tJie  pigments  are 
laid  on  the  canvas  in  thick  heavy  musses,  instead 
of  in  washes,  glazes,  or  repeated  coats. 

Paolo  Ven.neae  |«lnled  irencreUy  alia  yrima  with  more 
laxly  lliati  Titian  t»lKa«  patience  lie  appeared  lu  want), 
jo  that  the^nlalMHl  picture  waa  littk  u.ore  Ulan  the  ah- 

Jf^.'jfem>ei,(,Vnc.,|W^c*utD|:aTnt      (1*411).  I.  exxxv. 

allaasotoilic  (a-las-d-ton'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
a'/./neenv,  vary,  +  toiwc,  tension.]  In  oof.,  a 
term  applied  by  Pe  Vries  to  the  movements 
induced  in  mature  vegetable  organs  by  stimu- 
lation, which  are  not  permanent,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  permanent  or  auxotonic  effects 
of  stimulation  upon  growing  organs.  See  amo- 
tonic. 

allatratot  (al'a-trat),  r.  f.  [<  L.  aUntratu*,  pp. 
of  allatrare,  atllatrare,  bark  at,  revile,  <  ad,  to, 
+  latrare,  bark:  see  iafrafr.]  To  bark  out; 
utter  by  barking.    Also  spelled  alatrate. 

Let  Cerlncrna,  the  dag  of  hel.  aXalraU  what  be  Hat  to 
the  contrary.    NIuMmu,  Anat.  of  Ahuaea  (ed.  1  «**)),  p.  li*. 

allaodt  (a-)ad'),  r.  t.    [<  1^.  allauciare,  adlaudarc. 


allegation 

allav»t  (a-lu'),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay ; 
<  ME.  alantn,  <  AF.  aleuer,  alanrr,  t  >K.  allai/cr 
(  K.  alaucr),  a  var.  of  alier,  allicr  (>  ME.  alien, 
E.  alii/'),  combine,  nlloy  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  (<</(jr=It. 
Ugart,  nllay,  alloy,  whence  the  noun,  Sp.  I'g. 
fi</ri  =  It.  Irga,  nllnv,  nlli.y ;  the  Sp.  altar,  alloy, 
is  from  theOF.  ,<  L.  alligarr,  combine,  >oiii,"< 
ad,  to.  +  ligarc,  bind;  see  <i//y' and  allii/alr. 
Alia;/-  xvas  more  or  less  confused  with  ailaul, 
and  with  other  similar  forms :  see  allayl.  At 
a  later  period  the  F.  alouer  and  its  vorliul  sutv 
stantive  rifoi  Wen-  erroneously  explained  as  de- 
rived from  a  loi,  to  law,  as  if  meaning  '  brought 
to  the  legal  standard':  see  fl//oy.]  I.  To  mix, 
as  metals;  esjtecially,  to  mix  it  nobler  with  u 
baser  metal;  alloy.  '  See  alloy,  v.,  I. —  2.  Fig- 
uratively, to  mix  with  something  iuferior;  con- 
taminate or  detract  from.  • 

Ilia  pupila  cannot  apeak  of  him  without  nomrtliliin  of 
Imw  uffciiria^  their  gratlludi-.    /.fluid,  rhriata  H.i»(Wtal 


3.  To  temper;  abate  or  weaken  by  i 
dilute,  as  wine  with  water;  weaken;  diminish, 
allay-t  (a-la'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay;  < 
ME.  alayc.  aley,  <  AF.  aley,  alay,  OF.'alay,  later 
aloy  (F.  aloi),  <  aleycr,  alayer  (F.  aloycr),  allay, 
alloy,  mix:  soe  allay'*,  r.,  and  alloy.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  alloying;  an  alloy. 

Coin,  are  hanl  ned  t.y  th  allay. 

S.  l)«rtec.Ulldlbrai.Ill.  II.  4tv'i 

2.  Figuratively,  admixture,  especially  of  some- 
thing  iuferior. 
Thl»  .x.nir«ly  itr.-w  out  of  Conjtreve  and  Wycberley.  hut 
ot  the  sentimental 


aw 

To  praise. 
_  larly  m. 

ihiyen,  aieyen,  earlier  aleggen  (pret.  aleyde. 


of  allou-v,  i\.  v.] 

.llayl  (a-l»'),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  al*o  alay;  < 
METn. 


Sdi^d 

3.  Mixture;  dilution. 


pp.  aleyd,  alayd,  aleid),  <  AS.  dlecgan  (pret. 
dlegde,  dlcde,  pp.  dlcgd,  died),  lay  down,  with- 
draw, suppress,  cause  to  cease  (=  t)UO.  irlcc- 
can,  SlHG.  erlcgoen,  G.  erlcgrn  =  Goth.  u*lag- 
jan,  lay  down),  (  d-,  E.  o-1,  +  leegan,  E.  layl. 
The  word  should  therefore,  strictly,  be  spelled 
alay  (cf.  arue,  abide,  etc.);  the  spoiling  all- 
siraulates  n  L.  origin.  The  word  was  early 
confused  in  spelling  and  sens*  with  several 
other  words  of  L.  origin,  namely,  altayl,  allay**, 
allege*,  allege":  see  these  words.  The  senses 
mix'  and  cannot  ho  entirely  separated.]  I. 
Iran*.  It.  To  lay  down;  cause  to  lie;  lay:  as, 
to  allay  the  duet.— 2t.  Tolay  aside;  set  aside; 
suppress;  annul. 

Oodea  law«i  tllat  were  aicjnf. 

«•.».  ;]  tHwtier,  i>.  1U. 

3f.  To  put  down ;  humble ;  overthrow. 
Thy  |>Tld«>  «.•  w.,11  <ii.i.w. 

IO.m.       Arthur  a,*l  Mrrlia,  I.  2H. 

4.  To  put  down;  tiulet;  assuage;  pacify,  np- 
jwase,  calm,  us  a  commotion  of  tho  element", 
or,  figuratively,  civil  commotions,  mental  ex- 
citement, or  an  agitated  person. 

The  Joyous  lime  now  i.iflu  fnat. 
That  .hall  alrw*  UOa  bitter  bla.t. 

r.  Shi  p.  Tal.,  Start  1l 


i  all  urtnv  of  water. 

B.  JotuoH,  Maimetirk  Lady,  til.  1. 

allay3^,  r.  t.  [<  late  ME.  a/<j»c,  aleye,  allcye,<  OF. 
airier,  alaier,  declare  on  oath,  <  E.  allegarr,  men- 
tion, cite,  adduce:  see  allege*  and  allegation.] 
To  cite;  quote;  allege. 

allay^t,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alay ;  <  late  M  E. 
allay,  <  AF.  'alais,  OF.  cnlau,  <  cniauuncr,  let 
out,  <  en-  (<  E.  ex),  out,  +  lainiticr  (K.  laixntr), 
let,  K  E.  lasare,  relax:  see  lax,  lochm,  anil  cf. 
nitty.]  In  hunting,  the  act  of  laying  on  tho 
hounds;  the  addition  of  fresh  hounds  to  the 
cry.  ^ 

"whlf  of  that  which  aVvs  or  alfeviatea. 

PltUvtu  and  purx  bluta)  arc  Uie  reutited  ollaiirrt  of  iicri 
bloi.y.  flnrnrjt.  I'oli^uiiijrtlon. 

allayer'-H  (a-U'er),  h.    [<  allay*  +  -rrl.j  One 

who  or  that  which  allays  or  alloys, 
allayment  (a-la'ment).  m.    [<  allay*  +  -mrnt.] 

The  act  of  quieting,  or  a  state  of  tranquillitv  ; 

a  state  of  rest  after  disturbance ;  abatement ; 


If  by  your  art,  my  dcarct  father,  you  have 
Put  th»  wild  wau-ra  in  thk.  roar.  them 


.SA«A.,  Tempest,  i. 

Ttierc'i  nolhiiiK  that  irttapa  an  aiifrry  mind 
So  toon  aa  a  aweet  l«-»uly. 

Flrlrkrr  land  another\.  Elder  Brother,  111.  '.. 

ne^Bani'd^ 

Maranlaj/,  Uiat.  Etif  .  vi. 
Alaa,  that  neither  miMm  nor  anow  m.r  dew 
Nor  all  eld  thlniia  can  punrc  mc  wholly  UiruUKh, 
Aswan?  tile,  m.r  alia*  me.  nor  ainieaae. 
Till  iu|irelne  tie.  p  thall  lirinu  me  l)l.H«Jleaa  eaae. 

.Swiatntmr,  Anactoria. 

8.  To  abate,  mitigate,  or  subdue;  relieve  or 
alleviate:  as,  to  allap  misery  or  pain;  to  allay 
of  affliction. 


The  urtehi  irf  private  men  arc  sik.ii  arta.nv.t, 

But  nut  of  klnija.  Jf.icfoice.  Edward  II.,  v.  1. 

Vet  leave  mc  n<i<  '.  I  would  allay  that  wrief 
Which  clae  might  thy  )oun?  vlrtm-  ovei 


=  8jm.  AtlrruUr.  It'lirrr,  Nit'Mlr. 

alUruitri,  culm,  4|ul*l.  amithe,  ■•.ni| 
■IlltllO'.  chirk.  rx-|ir»'«i,  aoftcn.  >'B»e, 
Il.t  intrant.  To  abate;  sub 


ici-powcr. 
Minatxel,  II.  33. 
.("•ir,  Allan  («e 
»M',  nf  ill.  lull,  Iran- 
nuderale. 
<idi 


grow  calm 


For  rajflnn  wind  blow*  up  li.>»-«ant  »h. 
And  whin  the  ra*.-  .illarrt,  ' 


w.-r*. 


tlo-  I-.1I11  l..'Kllf 

■SA.UV..  S  Hell.  VI..  I.  i. 

allaylf  (n-la' ).  «.  [<  allay*,  r.J  That  whieh  al- 
lays, lightens,  or  alleviates. 

Von  are  of  11  hluli  and  choleric  complexion, 
And  von  mutt  have  all-i,,, 

rv/cAer,  iviuhle  MarrlaKe.  v.  I. 

Krlclidxliip  ia  the  allan     <*r  "irrtiw  J,  r.  Taytor. 


I  (rive  my  nief 

SAak..  T.  and  f'..  iv.  4. 

all-bevf,  ronj.    Same  as  alheit. 

A),  tiui  hi*  fear 
Would  lit  cr  be  ULaake.1.  altt*  lli»  vk-ea  were. 

It.  .A/ii-moi.  .Vjanua,  iv.  5. 

allbone  (al'bon),  11.  [<  all  +  bone*;  a  tr.  of 
Gr.  a).6art or,  <  b/.ur.  whole,  +  ur?riot>,  bone.]  An 
English  name  for  the  stitehwort,  .Stellaria  Hit. 
ton,,!,  from  its  jointi-d,  skeleton-like  stalks. 

Alle  (al'e),  ».  [NE.  (Emuieus,  17o»).  <  Sw. 
ttllf,  the  Greenland  dove.]  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  auk  family,  containing  the  sea-dove,  dove- 
kie,  or  rotche,  Atca  alio  ( Eiiina'iis),  Arctica  alle 
(Gray),  Mergulut  alle  of  authors  in  general,  1 
Alle  nigrtcanx  (Eink).    See  dorckie. 

allecret,  n.    See  hallecrt  t. 

allectt  (a-lekf),  r.  I.    [<  L.  allrctart 
freq.  of  alliecrc,  adliccrr,  attract,  draw  to  one's 
self,  (ad,  to,  +  larrrr,  entice.]    To  entice. 

allectatlont  (al-ek-ta'shon),  ».  [<  E.  atUcta- 
tw(n-),  atlltctatio^-),  <  ollretarr,  adbrtarc:  see 
allcct.]    Enticement;  allurement. 

allectivet  (a-lek'tiv),  a.  and  «.  [<n/fc<-f  +  -ice.] 
I.  a.  Alluring. 

II.  n.  An  allurement. 

What  ndlcr  atlrrtirr  .-.mid  SaUn  devl«-  to  allure  .  .  . 
men  pleasantly  Into  dainnahlc  *«  n  iluili-'' 

./.  .VocfAncootc,  Ucitig(lsi:t|,  p.  117. 

alledget,  r.  t.    An  ol«l  spelling  of  allege. 

allegantt,  «.    An  old  form  of  altcant. 

allegation  (al-r-ga'shon).  11.  [<  late  MK.altrga- 
cum,  -eiaun.  <  OF.  allegation.  <  E.  alligotioin-), 
tttlletfotot{n-),  <  alletjtire,  iitllegare,  |»[..  oltegatit.s. 
inllf  /atii*:  see  all'fi' '.]  1.  The  act  of  alleging; 
aflirmation;  declaration :  n»,  ■•erroneous  alle- 
qaiion*  ot  fact."  Hallo,,,.—  2.  Tlmt  which  i-.nl- 
leged  or  asserted:  that  which  is  offer.il  n»  a 
plea, an  excuse,  or  a  justification:  an  hmm  rtioii. 


Digitized  by  Google 


allegation 


Kcprorr  my  alir<ttitwn  If  you  can, 
th-  else  conclude  uiy  words  effectual. 

a«l,iKrn.  VI  ,  IU.  1. 

I  eipect  not  to  be  excused  n  account  of  youth. 

■raut  of  leisure,  w  any  other  idle  uUconfo.n*. 

3.  In  tor:  (a)  The  assertion  or  statement  of  » 
party  to  a  suit  or  other  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  which  he  undertakes  to  prove.  (/») 
The  plaintiff 't«  first  pleading  in  a  testamentary 
causc .  (r)  In  eeeltt.  milt,  any  pleading  subse- 
quent to  the  first.  Defensive  allegation.  In  Eng. 

land,  the  mode  ut  propounding  circumstances  of  defense 
by  a  defendant  in  lhe_spiritual  court*.  The  defendant  U  en- 
r  upon  oath  to  his  allegation, 
proof*  tut  well  as  hi*  antagonist. 
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substitution  of  a  personal  dependence  on  the  king  a«  lord 
fur  the  older  relation  of  the  freeman  to  the  king  "f  hi* 
race.  J.  It.  tfrecn.  l.'onq.  of  Kng.,  v. 

lc  being  a  rertatn  position  in  law,  that  nUtyiance  and 
protection  are  reciprocal,  the  one  ceasing  when  the  other 
ti  w  ithdrawn.  Jrfrrton,  Auloblog..  p.  It 

Ilcnce  —  2.  Observance  of  obligation  in  gen- 
eral ;  fidelity  to  any  person  or  thing ;  devotion. 

That  I  '  Holingbrokel  did  pluck  alltfianct  from  men  u 


allenarly 


Fond  Hhouu  and  salutation!  fror, 
Uvea  In  the  prearnce  of  the 


by  t 

titled  to  the  plaintiff"*  am 
and  may  thence  proceed  t<i  _ 
allege1  (a-lej  ),  r.  I. ;  prel.  and  pp.  allegnl.  ppr. 
alleging.    [Early  mod.  h.  also  atledge,  alteage,    ,:|p|e>  and 
alleailge,  <  ME.  aleggen,  alegen,  <  Al .  altger,    oUtut  cn« 


leir  months, 
m»cd  king. 

Shalt.,  1  Hen.  IV..  111.  z. 
Lore,  all  the  faith  and  all  the  nU'\jianr*  then. 

P"r»,  K«aay  on  Man,  111.  »\ 
-8yn.  AlUyiant*.  /-ojmIr>,  Frail*.  AUtaiamt  I*  the  most 
formal  and  official  of  these  words;  It  U  a  nuttier  of  prti 


alegier,  aligier  (<  Law  L.  adlegiare),  in  form  = 
Or',  enligier  f<  ML.  •rslitigare,  clear  at  law.  <  L. 
ex,  out,  +  litigate,  suo  at  law:  seo  litigate),  but 
in  sense  taken  as  =  OF.  altegurr,  F.  alleguer  (a 
restored  form  for  earlier  OF.  ateier,  alaier,  de- 
clare on  oath,  >  ME.  aleye,  allei/e,  alaye:  see 
a/*Vi.v3)  =  8p.  alegar  =  Pr.  Pg.  aUegar  =  It.  a/- 
legdre,  <  L.  aUegare,  adlrgdre,  gend,  depute, 
relate,  mention,  adduce,  < nrf,  to,  +  legare,  send: 
see  (ci7(i(c.]  1.  To  declare  before  a  court; 
plead  at  law;  hence,  in  general,  to  produce  as 
an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse ;  cite  or  quote  in 
confirmation :  as,  to  allege  exculpatory  facts ; 
to  allege  Ute  authority  of  a  court. 

Ue  IThnuyinachus],  among*!  other  art*  whkh  he  alitor* 
in  evidence  of  lib  views,  cites  that  of  government. 

It*  iVainccy.  Plato. 

8.  To  pronounce  with  porjitivouess;  declare; 
affirm;  assert:  as,  to  allege  a  fact. 

in  many  auVaed  oases.  Indeed,  of  haunted  huuaea  and 
the  like,  a  detailed  reraUtlon  ot  names  and  place,  might 
rxpoae  the  narrator  to  legal  action. 

II.  S.  OxenAsm,  Short  R todies,  p.  TX 
-Bjm.  1.  Addw*,  AlUot,  A-i-rn.  etc,  (see  oddW).  bring 
forward,  aver,  a-evcrato,  maintain,  aay,  in.Ut,  plead,  pro. 
duee.  cite. 

allege1''*,  r.  t.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  atledge,  alege. 

<  ME.  aleggen,  alegen,  <  OF.  aUcger,  aleger.  aiegicr 
=  Pr.  atowjar  =  It.  alleggiare,  <  LL.  alleviare, 
lighten,  alleviate:  see  alleviate  and  alleve.  Of. 
nbridfp,  abbreviate.  The  sense  and  the  ME. 
forma  mixed  with  those  of  aliiiy1.]  To  alle- 
viate; lighten;  mitigate;  alia  v. 

allegeable  (a-lej 'a-bl),  a.  [{allege*  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  alleged  or  affirmed. 

allegeance't,  *•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  alledge- 
ance,  allegeaunee,  <  ME.  alleginnnee,  <  allege*, 
alegen,  cite,  assert :  see  allege*  and  -once.]  The 
act  of  alleging ;  allegation. 

allegeaneefy,  »-  [ME.,  also  allegiance,  alege- 
auncc.  <  OF.  alegeanee,  mod.  allegeance,  allevia- 
tion. <  aleger,  alleviate:  see  allege?  and  -«>icr.] 
Alleviation. 

*\UegeaUi0e3t,  «.    An  old  spelling  of  allegiance. 

aUegeineatt(a-lej'ment),  n.  [<allc.gel  +  -menf.] 
Aaaertion:  allegation. 

aJlager  (a-lej'<r),  n.    One  who  alleges. 

Alleghany  vino.   Same  aa  AHIumia  cirrhata. 

•Uleguk&ce  (a-16'jans),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
allegeance,  aVoageitnce,  etc.,  <  ME. alegeaunce,  < 
a-  (prefixed  appar.  by  couf  uaion  with  auegeance", 
a.  v. )  +  tegeaunee,  <  OF.  ligoncr,  ligiance  = 
Pr.  li<ian*a  ',<  ML.  ligiantia,  also  ligantia  (as  if 
connected  with  L.  ligare,  pnr.  ligan(t-)s,  bind), 

<  /if/iiu,  OF.  lit/e,  liege,  >  ME.  liege,  lege,  E.  liege, 
q.  v.  The  mod.  F.  alUQea>%ee  in  this  sense  is 
from  the  E.  word.]  1.  The  tie  or  obligation  of 
a  subject  or  citizen  to  his  sovereign  or  govern- 
ment;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a  king,  government, 
or  state.  Every  cititen  ow  e»  allegiance  to  the  government 
under  which  he  I*  horn.  Snturat  or  imjrfwrf  aiUyiant*  is 
that  obligation  which  one  owe*  to  the  nation  of  which  he  u 
a  natural  horn  citisen  or  subject  so  long  as  he  remain*  such, 
and  it  does  not  arise  from  auy  expresa  promise.  Kryiy-t* 
atbyianc*  la  Uiat  •  >bl  Igatioti  w  hlch  proc< » %U  from  an  cxpresH 
promise  or  oath  of  fidelity,  fxesr  or  trmptirary  aJ&eytmwt 
Is  due  from 
in  which  hi 


.  to  conduct ;  the  ootA  \\f  allr- 
covers  conduct  only,    /...(wily  U  a  matter  of  iNnth 
.le  and  sentiment,  conduct  and  feeling ;  It  Implies 
lasin  and  devoUoii,  ami  hence  Is  must  frequently 
luvally  to  a  lover,  linshand. 


Neither  alU- 


clioeeo  for  figurative 
family,  clan,  trieud*.  i*l 

;tiance  nor loyallv  is  collttned  to  lis 
obligation  due  frum  a  subjec ' 
(wcu],ed  leu  completely  fnim 
a  permissible  hk  in  the  sense  of  fidelity  under 
of  various  kinds. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience: 
X»  earing  ««eoui«uv,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty, 

.NAnr.,  K.  John.  v.  l. 
A  man  who  could  command  the  unswerving  toyaUp  of 
honeat  and  Impulsive  Dick  Hteele  could  not  have  been  a 
coward  or  a  Isackbiter.      Lowell,  Btndy  Windowa,  p.  449. 

>'or  did  be  doubt  her  more, 
But  rested  In  ber/ea/ty,  till  he  erow  n'd 
A  liappy  lite  with  a  fab*  death.    Ttnnften,  Oeralnt. 

alleglant  (a-le'jant),  a.  and  n.  [Assumed 
from  allegiance,  after  analogy  of  adjectives  in 
-ant  having  associated  nouns  in  -once :  see  -anti 
and  -once.  J  I,  a.  Loyal. 

Kor  your  great  graces 
Heaped  upon  me.  poor  undeaorver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  oilman!  thank*. 

&«k.,  Hen.  Mil..  IIL  2. 
II.  «.  One  who  owes  or  renders  allegiance; 
a  native. 

.stranger*  shall  have  the 
Ifjianu. 


the  sacrifice*. 

Fuller.  Against  Allen,  p.  SSI 

Also  spelled  allcgoriee. 
•vUefOTuer  (al'e-go-ri'z^'r),  >t.  One  who  alle- 
gon/.ea ;  one  who  speaks  in  allegory  or  expounds 
allegorically.  Also  »pelle«l  iilletHtriter. 
allegory  (al'^-go-ri),  «.;  pi.  allegoric*  (-nil. 
[<  F.  alUgorie  =  8p.  alegoria  =  Pg.  It.  allegorut, 
K  L.  allegoria,  <  Or.  o/vufyr^wa,  dexcription  of  one 
thing  under  the  image  of  another,  {  ui/jyjo^.r, 
speak  so  as  to  imply  aomething  el»e,  <  li/jut, 
other  (see  alio.),  +  U)o,iri«v,  speak.  <  070^0,  a 
place  of  aaaerably,  market-place:  see  agora,  ("f. 
category.]  1.  A  figurative  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject not  expressly  mentioned,  under  the  guise 
of  another  naving  analogous  properties  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  usually,  a  sentence,  discourse,  or 
narrative  ostensibly  relating  to  material  thinm 
or  circumstances,  but  intended  as  an  cxiKwition 
of  others  of  a  more  spiritual  or  recondite  na- 


nan,    etc.  See 


nia  straug  allrjorical  betit 


lltied  to  lu  original  mcaniiu  of  the  ture  having  some  perceptible  annlagj-  or  ligur.i 
tl^M.  h2l  hat         resemblance  'to  the  former. 

The  moment  oar  discourse  rise*  above  the  ground  line 
of  familiar  facta,  and  is  influenced  by  passion  or  exalted 
by  thought.  It  clothe*  itaclf  in  Images.  .  .  .  Itence,  good 
writing  ami  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual  aJUiTorUt. 

Auurwu,  Miac.,  p.  lei 

2.  A  method  of  speaking  or  writing  character- 
ized by  this  kind  of  figurative  treatment. 

Metaphor  asserts  or  suppose*  that  nno  thing  I*  another, 
a*  "  Judah  I*  a  lion's  whelp  " :  Imt  alUgawy  never  afflrni* 
that  one  thing  Is  another, 

r.  //.  f/«rtw,  Introd.  to  Study  ot  Holy  Script.,  II.  400. 

3.  In  painting  and  tcvlp.,  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation in  which  the  meaning  is  conveyed 
symbolically 

1.   Simvfe,  AT. 
Cvmpa. 
simue. 

allegoryt  (al'e-g6- 

ri),  r.  i.  To  em- 
ploy allegory;  alle- 
gonze. 

I  am  not  Ignorant  that 
some  do  d/Jeporvon  this 
[■lace.  At>p.  Wltil/i/l, 
l«cfcn*e,  p.  STt. 

allegretto  (al-la- 

gret't6),  a.  and  a. 
[It.,  dim.  of  aUegro: 
see  (W/ejyro.l  I,  a. 
In  mttmr,  quicker  in 
time  than  andante, 
but  not  so 
allegro. 

n «.  . 

men!  in  such  time, 
allegro  (al-la'gro). 
a. and  it.  [It.,  brisk, 
sprightly,  cheerful 
>  E.  aleger,  q.  v.), 
rightly,  cheerful 


■  [x'ru.tiMJ  rights  in  the  ftl- 
S.  A.  Her.,  CXLII.  1!!.. 


allegoric  (al-e-gor'ikj,  a.    Same  as  allegorical. 

allegorical  (al-o-gor'i-kal),  a.  I(L  allegoricu* 
(<  Or.  a)/.iijopiKO(,  <  a>jJiyopia,  allegory:  see  al- 
tegory)  +  -al.]  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
allegory;  of  the  nature  of  allegory;  figurative; 
describing  by  resemblances. 


heightened  b) 


obligation  w 
f  fliti  llty 

alien  to  the  government  or  state  under  or 
b  resides.  In  the  United  Slates  the  paramount 
allegiance  of  a  ctluen  has  been  decided  to  be  due  to  the 
general  government,  and  not  to  the  government  of  the 
particular  state  In  which  he  la  domiciled. 

Kealty  la  the  lionil  that  tics  any  man  to  another  to 
whom  he  undertakes  to  tic  faithful  ,  Uie  lxind  is  created 
bv  the  undertaking  and  einbodW  in  the  oath.  Homage 
is  the  fonn  that  binds  the  vassal  to  the  lord,  wh.ise  man 
he  Iw-  omes,  and  of  whom  he  holds  the  land  for  which  he 
performs  the  ceremony  on  bis  knees  and  with  his  hands  111 
1.1.  lord  s  hands.  .IHeuinwe  1.  the  duty  which  ea.h  man 
o!  the  nation  owe*  to  the  head  of  the  nation  whether  II  .- 
man  W  a  land  owner      landleaa,  the 


or  a  Inrdle**  man ,  and  a//c;>an,v  Is  n  huai  dutv 

iIkh'1 


I  ijt  a  rrn-sn, 

.,■1; 


the  klcK,  the  slat,-,  01  the  nation,  whether  II 
lu  an  ..ath  .1  not,  Hut  although  llm.  distinct  In  origin, 
the  Ihi.v  obligations  hud  cmeln  the  middle  age*  to  have, 
asr.VKi.bili. -king,  oii.dt..t,   Stui,!*.  r.-nst  Hist.,  |Tss 

t  of  the  l>ancl*w  was  followed  by  the  eajll 
f  th<ae  oaUis  of  attr^axe  which  nuu-k  the 


mg  < 

analjais  of  die  Arthurian  legend*. 

Atrtfnwn,  Vict  l'oeu,  p.  ITtl 
Ailasrartcal  Interpretation,  the  drawing  of  a  opinio*! 
or  thraratlve  nieaidug  from  what  Is  apparently  historical 
this*.  St,  l*aul  (Kum.  U.  T.  *)  gives  an  atUrmneat  iafeenrr 
lotion  of  the  history  of  frpe  bum  Isaac  ami  slave-born  Isli- 
maeL-  Ailftgorlcal  pictures,  picture*  representing  alle- 
g.irical  subjects. 

allegorlcally  (al-fi-gor'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an  al- 
legorical manner:  by  way  of  allegory. 

allegorlcalnesi  (al-t»-gof'i-kal-ne«)."  w.  The 
iiuulitv  of  being  allegorical. 

allegoriaation,  allegorise,  etc.  See  aliegoriza- 
tum,  etc. 

allegorist  (al'A-giVrist),  n.  [=F.  attegoriele,  < 
<iHc!/»>n>cr,  allegorize :  see  allegome.]  One  who 
allegorizes ;  a  writer  of  allegory, 

allegorister  (al'^-go-ris'ter),  «.'  [<  altegoruit  + 
-crl.J    An  allegonst.  [Kare.] 

Ill  a  lengthened  allegory,  the  gTound  is  <iften  aliifted  ; 
the  alU,}>r\ttrr  tires  of  hi*  »llegory,  and  at  leiurtli  means 
what  he  says,  and  nothing  more. 

/.  triirtuli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  1M. 

aUegorization  (aPA-gor-i-za'shou),  «.  [<«Hc- 
f/on--r  +  -afi«».]  The  act  of  turning  into  alle- 
gory; allegorical  treatment.  Also  spelled  alle- 
gorixation. 

allegorize  (al'e-go-riz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alle- 
gor<:ed,  ppr.  allegorizing.  [<  OF.  allrgoriecr, 
mod.  F.  aUegori»rr,  <  L  allcgorhare,  <  Ur.  a/j.rr 
)o,irjr,  speak  so  as  to  imply  something  else :  see 
allegory  and  -ice.]  I,  frvin*.  1.  To  turn  into 
allegory;  narrate  in  allegory;  treat  allcgon- 
callv :  as.  to  allegorise  the  nistorj-  of  a  people. — 
'2.  To  understand  in  nn  allegorical  sense;  in- 
terpret allcgorically :  as,  when  a  liassaife  in  an 
author  mav  be  understood  either  literally  or  " 
uratively,  he  who  gives  it  a  figurative 
ier/ori>*  it. 

An  alchemist  shall  .  .  .  olUowis,  the  iw  rinture  lis- It. 
ami  the  aacred  mysteries  there.J,  into  the  philosopher  . 
'tone. 

If  we  tulgtit  nllni„ruf  It  [the  oiwra  •  Tannhailser  '].  we 
thool.l  say  Dial  II  i)pWcl  i.re.  in ly  tiiai  longing  aft.  r  Ve- 
na*, under  her  oilier  name  of  I'lmrl*.  a  hi.  h  repn^eTilAllie 
relation  in  which  modern  should  sinnd  to  HlKk-nl  art. 

/..  ..v».  mo.iI)  Windows,  p  iil. 

II.  isfrnnit.  To  use  allegory:  as,  a  man  may 
to  please  his  fancy. 


Allegnry    lite  Crwch- 
Calbedrsl  of  Weems.  tyth  cesesrr 
T  be  be*j*  with  hut  heauit  sjmtniLje* 
lii«  Kour  Crfwpels-    ,  Vtoliel-le-lSW* 
••  lHci.  .Se  I'Afckiieelure  *■  1 


(=  F.  allegre,  OF.  aleare, 
<  L.  aUicer,  alacria- 
sprightly,  cneerTtil:  sec  alacriov*  and  alacrity.} 

1.  a.  In  miuriV,  brisk  or  rapid. 

IX,  11.  A  brisk  movement;  a  sprightly  part  or 
strain,  the  quickest  except  presto. 

alleluia  (al-e-lO'ya),  interj.  Same  aa  halleluiah. 

alleluia  <  al-4-18'ya),  n.  1.  Same  aa  halMmiah. 
—2.  [=F.  noV/Mj<a  =  Sp.  akluyah  =  It.  alleluia, 
<  ML.  alleluia :  so  called  Itecause  it  blossoms  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  paalms 
ending  with  halleluiah  or  alleluia  are  sung  in 
the  churches.]  A  name  given  iu  Europe  to  the 
wood-sorrel,  tlxalix  Acetonella. 

alleluiatic  (al-e-lfi-yat'ik),  a.  Same  as  halle- 
luiatie. 

allemande  (al-e-mond'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  fern,  of 
Allemantl,  German:  see  Almoin,  Alemannic]  1. 
In  miotic,  the  first  movement  after  the  prelude 
in  a  suite.  Like  the  prelude.  It  is  sometime*  absent. 
It  Is  In  \  time,  a  rather  fast  andante,  and  consists  of  two 
strains,  each  rv|M?*te*i.  and  generally  of  equal  length. 

2.  A  (ierman  dance  in  f  time,  Keemblittg  the 
older  style  of  waltz,  and  often  so  called. — 8.  A 
Herman  national  dance  in  lively  f  time.— 4. 
A  figure  in  dancing. 

AllemannlC,  a.  and  «.    Sec  Alemannic, 

allemontite  (al-e-mon'tit),  ».  [<  Allemont  a- 
Allcmand,  a  \nllage  of  l*£re,  France,  +  -4te-.] 
A  mineral  of  a  tin-white  color  and  metallic 
luster,  containing  arsenic  and  nntiinony.  Also 
called  arnenieal  antimony. 

alien1  (al'en),  n.  [E.  dial.;  origin  obscure.] 
iJrass-lainl  recently  tiroken  up  (Halliwell) ;  un- 
incloseil  Intnl  that  has  been  tilled  and  left  to 
run  to  feed  for  sheep  (Moor),    [l^ov.  Eng.] 

alien'-*,  «.    «<•<■  allan-. 

allenarly  (a-len'llr-li).  adr.  or  n.  [The  recog- 
nized legal  fonn  of  the  more  reif.  allanerlv. 
fonuerly  also  attancrlir,  alanerltr.  <  all  +  anerltt. 
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rion,  <  OF. 


ditu*  for  L.  aditus,  and  ML.  rendere  for  L.  red- 
dere :  sec  adit  and  render),  go  to  or  approach 
often,  froq.  of  adire,  pp.  aditus,  go  to,  (  ad,  to, 
+  ire,  fro:  nee  adif.]  A  passage;  especially,  a 
narrow  passage,  (a)  a  passage 
access  froDi  dim  put  to  another :  al* 
(6)  A  long,  nimtw  In 


floor  for  olaying  at  howU,  sklttU 

hedges  or  shrubbery.  In  a  garde 


&  building,  giving 
totnetiniee  used  fur 
h  a  smooth  wooden 
Inclosed 


(r>  A  walk,  Ini 
as.  "yonder 
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only,  <  one,  one :  see  aaeriy  Cf.  MB.  aU-cmeH.  alleviator  (a-le'vi-a-tor),  n.  One,  who  or  that 
oUr^tWj,  all-anly,  only,  lit.  all  only:  we  aK  and    which  alleviates,  lighten*,  or  mitigates. 

1        »  ."/.is'»i-;-.i«i        Fitted  to  alle- 
alleviating. 
hallex,  NL.  hallux: 
j.  [Bare.] 

alley1  (al'i),  «.     [<  ME.  aid,  aley,  <  OF.  flior 
(F.  allee),  a  going,  gallery,  passage,  <  aler,  alter 
alter"*  (il'er),  n.   [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  alter,  <  AS.    (F.  alter),  go,  var.  of  an  earlier  oner  =  Pr.  anar 
oJr:  see  aider*.]  Same  aa  oMerl.  [Prov.  Eng.]    =  Cat.  anar  =  Sp.  Pg.  andar  =  It,  andare,  dial, 
aller-'t,  «.   See  alder*.  anare,  go;  of  uncertain  origin:  either  (1)  <  L. 

aller-float  (Al'er-flot),  n.    [<  alter*,  dial,  form   annart,  admire,  swim  to,  toward,  or  along;  in 
•1,  +  >(o>af.)^  A  local  English  name  of   Cicero^nce n^ed in aenae of  'come to,  approach'; 

)  faTt'that  itehid^Tnde?>Aee  rootl  of  ult.  <  llL  •aZi?tar7tor  L^oditore"^  ML.  a*. 
the  alder,  or  U  in  season  when  the  alder  is 
budding.   Alao  called  aUer-trout. 

■16'  ri  -on),  a.    [More  eorreetlv  ale- 
aleriun,  aleiron  (F.  alerion),  i  ML. 
alario(n-),  in  her.  a  little  eagle 
without  beak  orclawe,  in  form  sntr- 
LQC  gating  L,  oiortaa,  <  ola,  a  wing 
Jj  if;       (eee  awfe),  bat  prob.  of  other  orf- 
CjJ        gin ;  perhaps  ult.  <  MHG.  adelar, 
A         G.  adfcr,  an  eagle.]  In  Act. :  (a)  A 
'**         bearing  representing  an  eagle  or 
**™ru       eaglet  displayed  without  feet  or 
beak,   (ft)  More  rarely,  an  eagle  heraldieallv 
represented,  but  complete, 
iller-trotrt  (U'er-trout), 
allette,  n.    See  alette. 

•Herat,  r.  L  [Early  mod.  E.  tpelled  ale*** !  <  OF. 

alleter.  alever,  <  L.  all&eare,  adlevare,  lift  up, 

raise,  lighten,  alleviate,  <  ad,  to,  +  levare,  lift 

Bp,  lighten:  see  alleviate,  and  of.  retteee.]  To 

•la-viste;  relieve.  Surrey. 
allevamentt,  ».   [Early  mod.  E.  alearemeiK;  < 

alien  +  -mflil.]  >Tho  act  of  alleviating  or  w- 

liering;  alleviation. 

alleviate  (a-le'vi-at),  v.  t.i  pret.  and  pp.  allevi- 
•tod,  ppr.  alleviating.  [<  LL.  alleviahu,  pp.  of 
a/irriare,  adUviare,  for  L.  allerare,  adlevare, 
lighten,  alleviate.  <  ad,  to,  +  levare,  lift  up, 
lighten,  <  tarts,  light,  not  heavy:  see  levity.  Cf. 
tueat*  and  aiferc.]  1.  To  make  light,  in  a  fig- 
urative sense ;  remove  in  part;  lessen,  miti- 
gate, or  make  easier  to  bo  endured:  as,  to  al- 
leviate sorrow,  pain,  care,  punishment,  burdens, 
etc.:  opposed  to  aggravate. 


with  In 

green,"  Maion,  p.  l.,  ir.'eas. 

So  long  about  the  airy  Is  he  goen. 

Chaueer,  Merchant'!  Tala,  L  1080. 
(rf)  A  narrow  passage  or  way  In  a  town,  ai  distinct  from 
a  public  street.  (»)  In  a  prinltng.omi-r,  the  »p«a  between 
two  rows  of  comix  .standi,  in  which  i»miio«lto»i  work 
at  the  cases  on  the  stands. 
"■  B"08  "  aUer-fioat.  ^iSf^  (al'i),  n.  [Said  to  be  a  contr.  of  alabas- 
ter, from  which  alleys  ore  said  to  have  been 
made.]  A  choice  taw  or  large  playing-marble. 

alloyed  (al'id),  a.  Laid  out  as  an  alley,  or 
with  alleys. 

UlilrimiDt'd,  uiidresjKMl,  n^lnrted  now 
VVbs  altryfd  walk  and  orchard  hfMiih. 

Seott, ,  Kokeby,  U.  17. 

alley -UW (al'i-ta), n.  [< alley*  +  toe-a.]  Anal- 
ley  ;  a  large  playing-marble.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten alley-tor,  as  vulgarly  pronounced. 

After  Inqolring  whether  he  had  won  any  alUv  tort  or 
cumniuncys  lately,  bo  made  use  of  this  expreaslon. 

MMtsja,  llckwtck. 

alleyway  (al'i-wa),  n.  A  short  alley;  a  lane 
or  narrow  passage  of  small  extent,  as  between 
two  hounes. 


alliance 

hallow*.']  Ramp  as  AU-haltoict  All-hallown  rum- 
mar,  formerly  live  name  In  England  of  it  m  iui  .ii  of  Hue 
weauirr  In  the  late  autumn,  corresponding  to  &t_  Martin's 
summer  In  France  and  to  Indian  summer  In  the  United 
States.  S.a.V. 

Karewou.  the  Utter  spring  1  Farewell,  AU  haXUnen  mm. 
»«r /  Skat.,  1  lien.  IV.,  L  a. 

All-hallows,  All-hallow  (Al-hal'oz, -6),  n. 
[Prop.  AlLhoiloica,  pi.,  but  in  comp.  AlUhallow 
(sc.  day  eve,  mat*,  rummer,  tide):  in  early  mod.  E. 
and  dial,  also  AU-haUovn,  -hallon,  -kalian,  -hot- 
ton,  -hollan,  -hoUand.  etc. :  <  ME.  alhalou-et.  ear- 
lier at  halomm,  <  AS.  ealle  hdlgan,  all  hall 
i.  e.,  all  saints  (gee  all  and  hattovi,  n.),  usually 
in  gen.  pi.  ealra  hilgena,  ME.  aire  (or  alle)  ha- 
Uneene,  halevme,  etc,  (day,  tide,  feoet,  etc.)  of 
all  hallows.  The  term,  -a,  corruptly  -ad,  thus 
represents  the  AS.  pi.  suffix  -an,  and  in  comp. 
the  gen.  pi.  -*n<i,  tie  latter.  ME.  -ene,  being 
sppar.  merged  in  e'en  in  Allhallove'en,  q.  v.] 
1.  All  saints.  It  was  formerly  common  to 
dedicate  a  church  to  Atl-hallott», —  2.  All  Saints' 
day,  the  1st  of  November:  a  feast  dedicated  to 
all  the  saints  in 
under  saint. 

Allhallo w-tlde  (al-hal'6-Od),  n.    [Early  mod. 
E.  also  AUhaUoten-tide,  AihaiUm-tyd,  Aliholl/m- 
Hde,  etc. :  see  All-hallow*,  .4H-fl<j«ori»,and  fidr.- 
The  time  near  All  Saints'  day,  *" 
Also  called  HaUow-tlde. 

Apples,  pears,  bawtborn-quicka.  oaks,  set  them  at  Alt- 
hoIUm-titU,  and  eatiunand  them  to  prmjier;  set  them  at 
('amilcmas.  and  Intrest  them  to  grow. 

Say,  £a«.  Proverbs  (l*Te%  p.  SSO. 

allheal  (il'hel),  n.  [<  all  +  tat*.  Ct.  panacea 
and  J'nntu.]  The  name  of  a  plant,  cat's  vale- 
rian, Valeriana  officinalis.  The  clown's  allheal, 
or  clown's  woundwort,  is  Staehys  palustrie. 

alliable  (a-li'a-bl),  a.  [<  allyl  +  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  forming  or  of  entering  into  an  alliance. 

alliaceous  (al-i-a'shius),  a.  [<  L.  allium,  gar- 
lic, +  -aceous.  See  Allium.}  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  properties  of  the  genus  A  «♦«»», 
which  includes  the  onion  and  garlic. — 8.  Hav- 
ing the  peculiar  smell  or  taste  of  the  onion: 
applied  specifically  to  minerals  which  contain 
arsenic  and  emit  a  garlic-like  odor  when  heated 
on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 


CxcttUtit  roedJdx)' 


«  to 


By  ambfjlantia.  M-alla 

riLtviihig  between. 


,v,u  "itta*"  All-fatbex  (M'f»'th*r),  n 
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+  father;  after  IceL  Atfodhr.]  ^Tho*Falher  of 
all :  a  name  originally  of  Odin,  now 
"  to  Jupiter  and  to  Ood. 

And  I  told  of  the  good  AO/aiksr 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

UmxU,  First 


alliance  (a-ll'ans),  «.  [<  ME.  alianeet,  aHaunce, 
<  OF.  aWaiwe,  <  ML.  aOiganUa,  <  afl»;/«re  (OF. 
alier),  ally,  bind  to:  see  aflyi  and  -<*«<*.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  allied  or  connected;  the  re- 
lation between  parties  allied  or  connected.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  UarrUge,  or  the  relation  or  unloD  brought 
about  between  famlllea  through  marriage. 
And  great  alliances  but  useless  prove 
To  one  that  comes  herself  from  mighty  Jove, 

Drydn,  Helen  to  Farts.  L  66. 
by  kindred.  |IUre.l 


which  It  [the  nctihak-Uw]  bears  are 
excellent  for  atUmititvi  thirst. 
B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  09. 

;  lessen  the  magnitude 

of ;  extenuate :  applied  to  moral  all-fired  (al-fird' ),  a.    [Said  to  be  a  euphemism 

:  as,  to  alleviate  an  offense.    [Rare.]  toT  hett-fred,  and  hence  defined  as  'infernal,' 

his  fault  by  an  excuse              Johnson.  Dut  VTO"-  l<>  1»°  t*ken  at  its  face  value:  <  all  + 

-•TIL  AtUriats,  Mien,,  MitianU,  Anmaes,  AU„tl  dl-  ^Z^f'J^,  '^"^V**  merolyrhetpri- 

adnlah,  soften,  abate,  qualify,  reduce.  Hot  aUAyi.  Where  caljlre.j    Tremendoua:  as,  an  all-fired  nolBO ; 

these  words  are  applied  to  pain,  etc,  affceiuf*  is  to  lighten  ho  was  in  an  all-fired  rage.  [Colloq.] 

nuewhat,  and  «p<-cially  in  a  soothing  war ;  rttiew  and  aU-f0UX8  (al-forz'),  n.    A  game  of  cards  played 

haps  It  stands  midway  between  aUrvUUs  and  rtturve.  At-    cards  each,  dealt  from  a  full  pack,  the  top  one 
Is  to  caloi  down,  and  that  Idea  underlies  all  Its  uses ;    of  the  remaining  cards  being  turned  aa  the 

ounTeys  similarly  tbs  Klca  of  putting  to  rest.  trump,  and  the  cards  ranking  as  in  whist.   Itde.    (d)  Any  joining  of  efforts  or  interests  by  peraons,  families, 

cs  its  name  from  the  four  chances  of  which  It  consists,    8  tales,  or  organisations:  aa,  an  aUiancs  between  church 


,  1  Hen.  VL,  U.  &. 
(c)  Union  between  nations,  contracted  by  compact,  treaty, 
or  league.  Such  alliance  may  be  d</rnn'w,  that  la,  an 
agrvement  to  defend  each  other  when  attacked  ;  or  vfrn- 
nvt  that  is,  an  agreement  to  make  a  combined  atiairk  on 
another  nation;  or  It  nay  be  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

An  oMiant*  was  accordingly  formed  by  Austria  with 
England  and  nollanii  against  France. 

Kncyt.  Brit.,  III.  ltt. 


To  o£!«ruil*  tbi>  congestion  of  tile  optic  nerre  and  retina, 
Uit  uuHrta]  lr«eh  should  be  applied  several  times  at  in 


Urtaa  at  a  few  days,  but  should  thru  lie  dmutt-d  from  II 
no  bcneM  results.  J.  S.  Wilis,  Dia,  of  Eye,  p.  J63. 

It  [tlectricity]  has  niiewd  the  paroxysms  of  angina 
Pretoria.  (Juafn.  M«L  Met.,  p.  430. 

la  the  advance  at  civilisation,  there  is  a  constant  ten. 
deurj  to  miiigvu  the  severity  of  penal  oidea. 

&<uty,  KattonaUsm.  L  837. 
and  the  palna  oanusps. 


 t  consists, 

for  each  of  w  hich  a  point  Is  scored.  These  chances  are  the 
securing  of  high,  or  the  ace  of  trumps  o 
out;  of  low,  or  the  dencu  of  trumps  or  I 
out;  of  jack,  or  the  knave  of  trumps ;  of 
containing  cards  which  will  make  the  largest  sum  when 
added  together,  an  ace  being  counted  as  four,  a  king  as 
three,  a  queen  as  two,  a  Jack  as  one,  and  a  ten-spot  as  ten. 
the  other  can  Is  not  counting.  The  player  who  has  all  I ' 
is  said  to  have  all  fmrt.  Also  called  old  ffedoe, 
I  AioA.feir.ioe' 


An  Intimate  altinncs  waa  formed  between  the  Allan 
kings  and  the  Art  an  clergy.      flues-fa,  Civilization,  II.  II. 

Lydgate  .  .  .  had  ...  the  conviction  that  the  medical 
rirol.-seion  .  .  .  offered  the  most  direct  attutnct  between 
intellectual  connuest  and  the  social  good.  * 

Omw  KKol,  Mlddlemarch,  1. 1». 


Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc'.  L  *i03.  allgood  (al'gufl),  n.    An  old  name  of  the  plant 
alleviation  (a-le-vi-*'ghon),  n.    [<  ML.  otferta-   000(1  Kevr?,  01  English  mercury,  CAcnopJcfitim 
,4o(»-)i  L  a/leraMo(n-),  <  atlevare,  lighten :  seo   •{^?^?,ri0,YA  ,^     ,         ,  „ 

•smsfe.l  1.  The  act  of  alleviating:  (a)  The  act  •7U-h*il  (Al-hil').  r.  f.  [See  *ai^,  n.]  To  sa- 
•f  mooring  In  part,  IseatnUig.  mitlgaUng,  or  making  l»*e  or  address  with  the  exclamation  all  hail ! 
essl»r  to  be  endured  ;  as,  the  auniatum  of  taxea.  (fc)  The    [Hare.  ] 

art  nf  making  leas  by  repreaenution  :  extenuation  :  as,  oi-k„  -if  «.   i  j  _  .  ,^  ■ 

'•ttmai..^  nf  fault,."  Sollh.  ^  Whond-Aaii ^/d  me.  Thane  of  tVador 

2.  That  which  lessens,  mitigates,  or  makes  more  ,„t  „  t„     ,       ****••  Macbeth,  |.  5. 

tolerable :  as,  the  sympathVof  a  friend  is  an  aU  AUJuUont,  All-hallondf,  etc.  Same  as  AIL 
•wofios  of  grief.  Alt*?: 

I  have  not  wanted  aid.  aOsHati^  nf  iif«  a.      1.1,1,  All-hallow  (Al-bal'o).  n.   See  A ll-haltovt. 
"iwseVSy  otoruuion.  of  life  a.  WenddUp  Ajlj^Ho^.e,!  (M-hai'o-en),  n.  [For  Allhaltow- 

even :  but  see  All-hatlou;*.']  See  All-hallows  and 
Hallowe'en. 

Allhallowmis  (lU-haPo-mas),  n.  [<  ME.  al- 
hatoH'messe,  alhalwcmcsse,  i  AS.  ettlra  halgrna 
nutiue-dtra;  all  saints'  maas-dnv:  see  All-hat- 
lows.]  Allhallow-tide. 
Ail-hallownt  (til-hal'un),  n.  [Also  oorrnptly 
Althallon,  -hollon,  -hollan,  -holhnd,  <  ME\  at 
hahwrn,  <  AS.  ealle  halgan,  all  saints:  see^H- 


8.  The  compact  or  treaty  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  allying  or  confederating:  as,  to  draw 
up  an  alliance.— 3.  Tho  i 
allied. 


waiting  In  a  state  of  wondering  slarui, 
B  was  Dot  without  ita  agnations. 

Gtvryt  FAiat,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  L  H. 
=  lrn.  Mltlgail.j  n,  palliation,  relief. 
AUCvlatlTO  (a-16  vi-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.    [<  alleviate 
+  •*'«.]  L  a.  Tending  to  alleviate  or  mitigate. 
IX  s.  That  which  alleviates  or  mitigates: 
"  Corah's  Ihjow 


^wmejbeerini 


Therefore,  let  our  alltanrt  be  romUn'd. 

Skat.,  J.  C,  l».  1, 

4.  In  hot.,  a  grade  intermediate  between  class 
and  order:  the  equivalent  in  Lindley's  classifi- 
cation of  the  more  recent  term  cohort.—  8.  In 
soot.,  a  natural  group  of  related  families ;  a  su 
perfamily  or  suborder — Anns  of  alliance,  ui  her., 
arms  which  are  obtained  througli  luatrimunlnl  ulliancea. 
-  Evangelical  Alliance.  Set  (mwimi.- Holy  Alli- 
ance. See  Anftf.cgyn.  Alliance,  League,  Confedemcv, 
(UMlttum,  relatlonslilii.  affinity,  eocnblnatlon,  federation, 
copartnership.  Tile  flnit  four  words  have  been  used  with- 
out distinction  to  express  the  union  or  cooperation  ol 
two  or  mure  persons,  organltatkms,  or  states.  Alliance  is 
the  lunat  general  term.  Often  a  ctin/rderocj/  and  some- 
time, a  league  between  states  means  a  cbner  union 
than  an  allianer.  .illiaiirA  It  rurely  ukiI  of  a  coinblnatkni 
fur  evfl :  but  the  other  words  ore  often  so  used,  a/i^e.Vnieji 
baring  speeineslly  sikIi  a  meaning  In  law.  Altiantv  alone 
i> i  usc.1  of  Uie  union  of  families  by  nmrriage.  C-ifif."~  is 
often  used  of  the  Uin|M>nir>  omperation  of  persons,  pat 
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allianco 

AtHant*t.  at  once  offensive  on. I  defensive,  have  one  of 
the  usual  and  luur*  lni|mrtant  characteristic*  of  tKMifedor- 
aliuns.  h'onUrj/,  Introd,  to  Inter.  Uv,  f  103- 

We  must  resolve  to  Incorporate  into  our  plan  thuse  In- 
gradients  which  tuay  be  conaldered  a*  forming  the  clinrnc- 
tcrtstic  difference  lictwron  a  f»awe  and  a  government ; 
we  must  extend  the  antliorlty  <if  the  uuiim  to  the  pmuiu 
uf  the  cltlzviw  —  tlio  only  proper  objects  of  government. 

yl.  Asuai/iMt,  Icdrrallat,  No.  15. 
I  stood  1'  the  level 
Of  a  full-chargM  tvnftdrrocy,  anil  (rive  thanks 
To  yon  tluu  rhnk'4  it.         .VAndr.,  licit.  VIII.,  I.  i. 
The  utility  of  a  ron/e  ifcraou,  an  well  to  suppress  faction, 
and  to  guard  the  internal  tranquillity  of  nuifi,  an  to  In- 
crease their  eiurnal  force  and  security,  In  in  reality  not  a 
new  Idea.  A.  //nuoJ/on,  Federalist,  No.  II. 

The  rvalilionM  uf  nearly  all  Europe,  which  resisted  and 
finally  humbled  tlie  Urand  Monarch,  are  among  the  mod 
righteous  examples  of  lueaaom  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  which  hlatory  reooriia. 

Woot*ry,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  (  tt. 

alliance,  (n-H'ans),  r.  f,  [<  alliance,  ft.]  To 
unite  by  confederacy;  join  in  alliance;  ally. 
[Rare..] 

It  lalnj  U  aUitmctd  to  none  lmt  wretched,  forlorn,  ami 
apostate  spirit*.  Cwiemt*,  Kcnnons,  p.  01 

alliantt  (a-li'ant),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  alliant,  OF. 
aliant,  ppr.  of  after,  ally:  see  aflyt,  r.]  I.  n. 
An  ally:  as,  "alliant*,  electors,  princes,  and 
states,*  H'ottou,  Belioul»,  p.  532. 

U.  a,  Akiu;  uiiited;  confederated.  Sir  T. 
More. 

allice.  allis  (al'ia),  a.  rVar.  of  earlier  alloices 
for  alo*e,  <  F.  alone,  "a  all  ad  (fUh)"  (Ootgrave): 
see  JfoaYi.]  An  English  name  of  a  species  of 
shad.  Alomi  vulgaris.    Bee  Alo»a. 

allice-shad,  allis-ahad  .>ri*-*bad-).  ...  Same 
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alliteration 

Also  called  avoeado- 


In  the  upper  jaw,  Into  which  the  bins  teeth  of  the  under    sembling  a  pear  in  shape. 
Jaw  lit.  and  feet  much  Icm  wel.l«-d.   Their  habits  are  lean    T)fnT  aroeado 

ft^n.^^  I. 
tieut  of  Ui«  auu.  They  lire  uioat  active  during  the  night. 
Hie  largest  of  tlketn  attain  tile  length  of  17  ur  IB  feet.  They 
live  on  hah.  and  sometimes catch  lwg*  on  the  shore,  ur  d.Hc* 
which  are swimming.  1  it  whiter  they  hiimm  in  tlie  niud  of 
sw  amp*  and  marshes,  lying  \ut\M  till  spring.  The  female 


A  name  of  thecoramou  suspping-turMo  of  A 


layi  a  gtv-st  number  of  eggs,  which  are  dc|ioaitcd  in  the 
sand,  and  lelt  to  be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the  ann.  " 


 1  over  tropical 

arc  old  world,  a*  the  Chinese  alligator,  A 


The 
some 


alliciatet,  allicitet  (a-lish'i-at,  a-lis'it),  v.  U 
( I  neg.  <  L.  allicere,  allure :  see  atlect.]  To  at- 
tract; allure:  entice. 

alllclency  (a-lialt 'en-si),  n.  fSeeaHieiewf.]  The 
power  of  attracting;  attraction.  [Rare.] 
The  inugnetlcal  altieitneji  of  the  earth.   Sir  T.  Bnuw. 

allicient  (a-lish'eut),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  aXU- 
ae« (/•)*,  ppr.  olatliecrc,  allnre:  aeeuf/ecf.]  I. 
(j,  Knticing;  attracting.  [Rare.] 
II.t  h.  That  which  attracts. 

alligartat,  ».  An  old  form  of  alligator.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

alligatet  (al'i^Ht),  r.  t.    [<  L.  alligatut,  pp.  of 
alltijare,  atlligare,  bind  to,C  ad^o,  +  liyare,  iini 
Cf.  dZ/y1,  r.,  and  alla\)'t.'] 
nuito  bv  some  tie. 


liutlnct*  olli-jalrd  to  tlieir 

S'r  .V.  llale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  JTi. 

Ood'i  wak»  are  nut  «*  maiw,  neither  in  he  lxmnd  to 
mean*,  ur  alligittrU  to  iimnlicr. 

It.  Ptrrvt,  lacoli'a  Vowe  (1<U7),  App.,  p.  14. 

alligation  (al-i-ga'»bon),  n.  [<  L.  alliaatio(n-),  a 
binding  to.  a  band,  Calliijart :  see  al'lu/ate.]  1 , 
The  act  of  biudiiie;  tbo  slate  of  being  botuid 
or  united.  [Rare.] — 2.  The  name  of  several 
rules  or  processes  in  practical  arithmetic  (sco 
below)  for  aucertalning  the  relations  between 
the  proportions  and  prices  of  the  ingredients  of 
a  mixture  and  the  cost  of  the  mixture  itself  per 
unit  of  weight  or  volume.  Also  called  the  rule 
of  mixture*.  -  Alligation  alternate,  an  arithmetical 
process  used  in  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  ingrrdlrnta 
of  given  price  which  will  produce  a  mixture  of  given  cost. 
Tlie  proposition  Is  indetrnuliute.  and  the  rul«  of  alliga- 
tion gives  only  particular  solutions.-  AUWtatloa  me- 
dial, the  o|ieratfcm  l.y  which  the  cost  of  u  inUtnr*  is 
found  when  lite  prices  and  proportions  of  the  Ingredients 
are  given. 

alligator  (al'i-ga-tor),  n.  [A  Latin-looking 
(NL.)  adaptation  of  early  mod.  K.  alligatcr,  <i<- 
ligarta,  ahqarto,  alfifarlo,  alat/arto,  also  simply 
lanarto,  <  Hp.  W  Uujiirto.  lit.  the  lizard :  el,  the, 
<  L.  ilk,  that ;  hxgarlo,  <  1*.  Utcerttut,  lixard:  see 
lizard.  The  prop.  Sp.  name  is  ettiman  or  la- 
garto  cie  Imlia.i ;  IV.  foi«i(7o.  The  E.  form  bfta 
given  rise  to  NL.,  i .,  and  Pg.  alligator,  and  Sp. 
aligador.]  1.  Any  member  of  the  family  Alli- 
gatoridm,  or  some  American  memberof  the  Cro- 
eoditidx;  an  American  crocodile. 

An  4i/Ji>MoT  stiifTd,  and  other  skin* 

Ut  iltshap'd  Itsfaea.        5A«i*.,  H.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

2.  [cop.]  [NL.]  Mure  specifically,  a  genus  of 
large  Uzara-like  or  saurian  reptiles,  the  type  nf 
the  family  AllutataritUr,  order  frttradilui,  for- 
merly fnmil y  Croeodiluke,  order  Sanria.  See  Jl- 
liijatoritto;  i'roeadiluler.  Tlv  typv  of  the  genni  U  A. 
turiiu  or  .1.  of  the  t  idled  SUtrt.  Tlie 

uritiu  (oniM-rly  iliclmled  tile  c«> limn  utid  tlie  jllcar^.  uhi^  ll 
nave  tieeli  uiaile  tT|H'b  of  tike  two  renera  ririin<in  and 
Jwtrr  <  which  wei  A  true  Allicrlvliu  CTnoodUe,  Croeo- 
iliir**  rii,trri<\t»u*,  long  ovelliKtked  or  torifoundeil  with 
the  iillimtor.  h.is  hitely  liccn  found  in  Florida  ami  Ihe 
Went  Indie*.  Tlir  nllimli^  <HrTer  Inmi  the  true  cmcn. 
i  iu  having  s  iliurter  sdJ  lULter  head,  cuvltles  or  plla 


the  fossil*  of  tho  auath  ol  Englaml  are  remains  of  a  true 
alligator  A.  tonlminuu.  In  tha  Eoeene  bed*  of  tin 

ll»iU|W>ure  liuiiL      U-stli^r  made  doll,  the  nkln  of  the 

alligator  is  widely  oaed. 

3.  A  local  name  of  the  little  brown  fence-lizard, 
.Scetoportu  undulatiu,  common  in  many  parte  of 
the  United  States. — 4.  A  machine  for  bringing 
the  balls  of  iron  from  a  puddling-furnace  into 
compact  form  so  that  thev  can  be  handled;  a 
squeezer. —  5.  A  {soculiar  form  of  rock-breaker, 
alligator-apple  (al'l-gft-tor-ap'l),  n.  The  fruit 
of  .4n»na  palHstri*,  a  west  Indian  tree, 
alligator-fish  (iil'i-ga-to^fish),  n.  1.  An  ago- 
noid  flab,  l'odotkecu*  actpciuerinut,  with  a  com- 
pressed tapering  body,  about  12  polygonal 
plates  on  the  breast,  9  "spines  and  7  rays  in  the 
dorsal  fins,  gill-membranes  united  to  the  iBth- 
mus,  and  tho  lower  jaw  shutting  within  the  up- 
per. It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  common 
from  Fuget  Sound  northward. —  fi.  Any  ago- 
nid;  a  fish  of  the  family  Agonida  (which  see), 
alligator-forceps  (al'i-ga-tor-Wr'seps),  n.  A 
surgical  forceps  with  short  jaws,  having  teeth 
throughout  their  length,  ami  one  of  them  work- 
ing by  a  double  lever.  It  suggests  an  alligator, 
alligatorid  (al'i-gi-tor'id),  m.  One  of  the  At- 
liqatorida. 

Alligatorid*  (al'i-go-torM-de).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Alligator  +  -iofrr.]  A  family  of  sannan  reptiles, 
To  bind;  attach;  0f  (Jo  order  Croeodilia,  related  to  the  family 
I  roewliMa;  and  with  some  authors  forming  only 
a  subfamily  (^Wi<^itorfitoT)  of  the  latter;  by 
most  naturalists  now  judged  to  be  distinct.  Tlie 
typical  genu*  of  Ui«  family  »  AUiaator;  other  genera  are 
CaiiMN  and  Jaatrt  (whkh  see).   According  to  llualey  ■ 


lea.  Chelgdra  serpentina.  &,  ^rud  from  the  hrnsrth 
of  the  neck  ami  especially  uf  the  tail  in  comparison  with 
the  small,  thin  shell,  Into  which  the  members  cannot  he 
completely  retracted,  the  general  appearance  of  a  saurian 
being  thus  suggested.  It  Is  found  front  Canada  to  Florida, 
and  westward  to  Louisiana  and  the  Missouri  Also  called 
aBtmtorJurtU.  8*e  CaW|»fra  and  'nannm-twite. 
2.  ThoLnantPTiHppiisg-turtle.JfocrofAi-Jy.vlaeifr- 
tina.    See  Macrochelut. 

alligator-tortotoe  (al'i-ga-tor-t«r 'tis),  ». 
Same  as  alligator-terrapin. 

alligator-tree  (al'l-gtv-t^r-tre),  «.  The  sweet- 
gum  tree,  Liqttidambar  Styradjlua,  of  the  south- 
ern United  States. 

alli«ator-tnrtl9(ol'i-g»-tor-t*r'U),ii.  1.  Same 

as  alligator-terrapin. 

The  elongated  tail  of  the  animal  Is  very  characteristic, 
and  .  .  .  ha*  .  .  .  given  rise  to  the  popular  name,  oWpa- 

2.  A  similar  fresh-water  turtle,  Maeroehels* 
laeertina,  of  the  family  Chclydrida,  with  very 
long  tail  and  neck.  It  Is  found  In  the  United  *tate* 
from  Mot-Ida  to  Tela*,  and  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
Missouri,  In  muddy  ponds,  bayous,  and  lakelets.  It  at- 
tains a  weight  of  60  or  60  pounds  ur  more.  I*  esteemed  for 
the  table,  and  la  often  seen  In  Die  mark..  U  of  the  coun- 
tries 11  tuj  tallies. 

alligator-wood  (  Hl'i  >ra-t<.r.wud),  n.  The  wood 
of  a  incliaeeoug  tree,  Guarea  grandtfolia,  of  the 
West  Indies. 

allign,  f.  f.    Sec  n/iNcS. 

alline,  allineate,  etc.  See  aii*je«,  etc. 

allis,  h.    See  allice. 

allisiont  (a-lixh'on),  n.  [<  L.  af7i*to(n-),  <  atli- 
dere,  adlidere,  ppV  allisu*,  adlitua,  strike  agaiugt, 
<  ad,  to,  +  ladere,  strike,  hurt  by  striking: 
see  leirion.  Cf.  collitcum,  elition.]  A  striking 
against;  beating;  collision.  [Rare] 

Islands  .  .  .  severed  from  It  (the  continent]  by  tlie  boss* 
trruos  allmon  at  the  sea.  Woodmri. 

alliterate  (a-lit'e-rtt),  r.  i.\  pret.  and  pp.  ai»t- 
eraletl,  ppr.  alliterating.  [<  ML.  'alliterattu,  irp. 
of  'alliterare,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  litvra,  litlera,  let- 
ter: see  literate.']  1.  To  begin  with  the  same 
lettpr  or  sound,  as  two  or  more  words  in  im- 
mediate or  near  succession;  agree  in  initial 
letter  or  sound;  make  an  alliteration. 

The-'h-  in  harp  doe*  not  o/flfem/*  with  the  "h-|a 
honored.  S.  Lanur,  Bel.  of  Eog.  Verse,  p.  3Wi 

2.  To  use  alliteration. 

The  whole  body  of  allitcruti*;,  |«>eU. 

A'ncjic.  SrU.,  VIII.  «1L 

alliterate  (a-lit'o-rtt),  «.  [<  ttHilrrafe,  r.,  in 
allusion  to  literate.  «.]  One  given  to  the  use 
of  alliteration.  [Rare.] 


t,  Skull  nf  A  llsrsbar.  a,  SkuU  *rf  Aa 
( Drain  mm  teecimasa  »  A™.  Moacum  of  Nor,  lllx..  Ne>  Yock.) 

analysis,  the  A  Uiffainrtdir  have  the  hesifahort  and  broait ; 
tho  teeth  very  tinc<(iial,  the  Itrat  and  fourth  of  tlie  under 
Jaw  biting  Into  pita  in  the  tipper  jaw;  tlie  prenuuillo- 
maxillary  etiture  straight  or  convex  forward ;  the  niair 
(I  I  Hilar  symphysis  not  extending  Is-jond  the  fifth  tooth, 
the  eplcnlal  element  not  entering  into  it :  and  0»e  cxtvI 
cai  stnites  diaUoct  from  tlie  tergal.  The  Cmrudi7ie(nr  have 
tlie  head  longer;  the  teeth  unrtpial ;  the  Ural  nuuidlbular 
tooth  bltliu;  Into  a  fossa,  the  fourth  into  a  groove,  at  tlie 
side  uf  tlw  upper  law;  til*'  |ircmaxillo-niaxillary  suture 
strahthtur  convex  lojckward:  the  mandibular  avnipliyaia 
not  extending  beyutid  the  vlghtii  tooth,  and  not  involving 
the  splenial  elements:  the  cervical  acute*  sometimes  dis- 
tinct from  the  terms',  sometimes  united  with  them.  Most 
living  AUigatoridir  are  couflued  to  America.  Tlie  Croce- 
ddidm  wont  supposed  to  be  confined  to  tlie  old  world 
until  the  discovery  of  a  true  crocodile  in  America.  In 
general  appearance  and  r.-onoiny  the  members  uf  the 
two  families  ace  sunVlctitly  similar  to  be  confounded  in 
p*>pular  language-  lloth  families  belong  to  the  section  of 
the  onler  ' 'r.vi^fin'-l  in  which  the  nnsol  lame*  etiter  Into 
tin*  formation  of  the  narinl  aiw-rture,  the  contrsry  beiuji 
the  case  In  the  m  tlolt  which  includes  the  Iriinp'tic  cnico. 
•  lit  or  KUVtnl.  (jnriili*  up. 


Even  the  atereotyinrd  aim  ilea  of  these  I 
a/«  IpoeU  licfore  Chaurerli  lute  "Weary  as  water  in  a 
weir  or  "glail  aa  grass  la  of  the  rain."  are  new,  like  na 
tare,  at  the  thousandth  repetitiuiL 

/.oireft,  KUidy  Whidows.  p.  417. 

alliteration  (a-lit-e-ra'shpu), ».  [=  F.  allitera- 
tion, <  ML.  af7ifmifio(«>.),  ?  'alliterare :  see  allit- 
erate, r.]  The  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  words 
in  close  or  immediate  succession;  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  initial  sound  in  the  first  ac- 
cented syllables  of  words;  initial  rime:  as, 
many  men,  many  minds. 

Jpt  alliteration'*  Artful  aid. 

CAureAOf,  Prophecy  of  Famine,  I.  2EL 
Verse  In  which  altiimlitm  is  essential,  and  other  rtme 
nnutmental.  is  tlie  prevailing  form  In  Angln-.H*xoii,  Ice- 
landic, Old  J**mn.   Speituirns  ant  found  tn  (lid  High  Ger- 
man.  A  itittratKn  In  lliese  languages  even  ran  Into  prove. 

A.  Marxh,  A.-S.  Oram..  I  504. 
Though  the  word  n/fi7era/ien  seems  to  have  been  in- 


sl  liy  IW 
certainly 


alligat 

ofthe 


,tor-pear  (al'i-Bi-tor-par).  n.    The  fruit 
Ptrma  gratimnma  of  the  West  Indie*,  rc- 


I'oiilanus  in  the  Oneenth  century,  the  Romans 
that  the  device  was  in  nac  anw 

Trant.  Awur.  MM.  Am.,  XV. 

Alliteration  was  a  characteristic  of  old  Teutonic  |«wtry 
( Anglo  Hiu.fli  and  Mid<lle  EiurlUli,  Old  Saxon.  IcrlaiMlir, 
etc.),  terminal  rinM>,  as  a  regular  feature,  being  of  later 
<Roinanr«>>  introduc  tion.  The  lfu«w  w  ere  divided  Uito  two 
•ectiona.  the  lirat  haviug  regularly  tw<»  alliterating  vyl> 
lnlilea,  the  second  one ;  nut  liy  license  or  niiTrt;  accident 
lour  or  more  allitemtitig  ayilslilea  might  i>ceur,  as  in  U»e 
la*t  line  ol  the  extract  from  Mera  Plowman.  The  allitcT. 
ntini,'  ^vllalde  wo*  always  accented,  and  was  not  n^crs- 
ssrlly  I'uitlal,  a.  written;  It  might  follow  an  umwrnted 
in  the  extract.   Tlie  vowels,  being  all 
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alliteration 

■an  of  lees  open  mil  easy  of  utterance,  miithl  ollltrrutc 
■  ith  om  ruiolher.  In  Churchill  i  line  "Apt  ■intention's 
artful  aid,"  given  above,  the  Initial  vowclsound*  m  dif- 
ferent ia, »  or  a,  *.  *X  though  spelled  a  1th  the  tunc  letter. 
The  following  U  an  example  of  Middle  English  alliteration : 

Bin  robe  was  fal  rtcheof  red  scariot  ersjrroyned, 
with  rtLatjia  <>f  red  gold- and  ot  rtche  atones- 
Hire  arraye  mo  ravyaehed' sucb  rlcheaee  taw  1  never*  ; 
1  had  iiMiflra  what  she  iras1  and  whij  <ryf  ilw  irt-rc. 

Pun  Ptomnan  (B),  IL  IS. 
Giaacar's  varso  la  cast  on  the  Bumance  model  with  Anal 
roue,  out  ho  often  twee  alliteration  a*  an  addltluiiAl  ania- 
awnt: 

Thar  seayvecen  ««aafta  upon  st/teeMes  taykke ; 
He  frflrth  thmv'i  trie  h<Tt«-s|»ilj  tiie  l.rltke. 
lrj>  «jirm*cn  ./«  m  twenty  foot  on  nbthte ; 
(>qt  «\-kw  tii..  rwerdea  aa  the  stiver  brtghte. 
Tiro  Acline*  to-Acwen  and  to-senrede 
i*ot  Srcsl  thu  Mood,  with  jtcraii  strecmcs  reede, 
W|Uiml«titr  maces  llm  fioues  thsy  to  6  rent 
He  iJkargh  lie  tAiltk.^.c  .,<  the  fAomi;  inn  r/ircst  (etc.X 
CAatuxr,  K  night  s  Tale,  L  1747. 
Bach  sDHaration  la  mot  h  oflectad  by  Spenser  and  hla  Imi- 
tators, and  occun  with  mora  or  lea*  frequency  In  all  mod* 

alterative  (av-UtV*-Ov),  a.    [<  alliterate  + 
■it*.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  ' 
tioo; 


;  characterized  by  alliteration 
A  few  versea.  like  the  pleasantly  allilmtirt  one  In 
which  he  [Dtydjen]  uvakea  the  spider,  "from  the  silent 
ajiihwh  of  bis  den,"  "feel  far  oil  the  trembling  of  hla 
thread,*  show  that  ho  was  t^iiinla^  to  study  the  niceties 
of  verse.  Lovrll,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  40. 

•Iliteratively  (a-lit'e-ra-tiv-li),  ode.  In  an 
alliterative  manner ;  with  alliteration. 

Vowels  wore  employed  allitmtietlu  much  lata  often 
than  consonant*.       Trows.  Amer.  P*Uot.  Au„  XV.  at. 

sIHteratlvenesa  (a-lit'e-ra-tiv-nes),  a. 
quality  of  being  alliterative. 
aUiterator  (a-Lt 'e-ra-tor),  it.  One  who 
alliteration. 
We  all  know  .stmLspere's  joke*  an  the  aUUtmlon. 

S.  Lanier,  Set  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  SIS. 

Allium  (aTi-um),  n.  [L.,  more  correctly  anum, 
garlic;  perhaps  related  to  Or.  oX/ac,  launffc: 
•e*  aOanUrit.]  The  largest  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  IAUaota,  of  about  300  species, 
satires,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  northern 
They  are  bulbous  plants,  with  a  pa- 
I  odor,  and  bear  their  flowers  in  an  umbel 
at  the  sanuult  of  a  scape,  several  species  hare  been 
Isrttl)  cultivated  for  food  from  very  early  tunes,  Includ- 
hat  (he  onion  iA.  Cepa),  leek  (A.  Porrum\  shallot  (A.  An- 
eattwKwmX,  garth)  (A.  safirum),  ehlvea  (A.  ScJurnapn- 
mm\  rmambole  (d.  Soorudewrasum),  etc. 
allmouth  fU'mouth),  ft.  [<  all  +  moutt.]  A 
aaioe  of  tno  flah  otherwise  known  aa  the  com- 
mon angler,  Lopkius  mteatoriu*. 
albeas  (al'  nes),  n.  [<ali  +  -negt.]  Totality ; 
entirety;  completeness;  universality. 

The  aUn**M  o(  <kxl,  Ir.cludlnc  iila  uljsi.lu"^  »pirttuivj!tv, 
»upc?:iuu:j'I  snd  tUntily.  JL  Turnbull, 

Tire  St-it-nct'  of  the  universal,  l;s»  tllf  ijtiu  uf  uLn.':ir-a* 
soj  tiilneu  u  lis  twu  i-lL-nicnM, 

CaUridgt,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  tao.  {&.  K  D.) 

alio-.  [Nik,  etc,  <  Or.  dXXa-,  combining  form 
of  6Ua*sL.  dilus,  other,  another:  see  aliat, 
oft**,  and  «!•«.]  An  element  in  compound 
w«nL»  of  Greek  oriirin,  mcniiing  other,  another. 
AUobrogic&l  (al-9-broj'i-kal),  a.  An  epithet 
applied  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Presby- 
terians or  Cal  vinista,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Geneva,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  sect,  was 
anciently  a  town  of  the  Altobrogea.  y.  E.  D. 
allocate  (al'9-kat),  r.  f. j  pret.  and  pp.  alioca  ltd, 
per.  aUocatina.  [<  ML.  aliocatu*.  pp.  of  alio- 
care,  allot,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  locate,  place,  <  Iomw,  a 
plaee :  see  ioc-su.  Alloo-al*  is  a  doublet  of  aflotti, 
q.  v.]  1.  To  assign  or  allot;  set  apart  for  a 
particulur  purpose;  distribute:  as,  to  allocate 
*h»-rt»  in  a  public  company. 
The  court  is  rTu[>owercd  to  seuz  anon  and  ailocAl;  for 
aintcaance  of  such  child  or  children,  any 


<Or. 
to 


iM6Xfx»c, 


l  a  thirl  ,A  the  wlK.le  l.,rtnne, 

flw/sje.  Popery  Laws. 
l(r  rWobeleyl  can  Inspire  his  subordlnatea,  he  can  ofio- 
mf'  thcui  to  duties  in  the  fitlnlment  of  which  they  earn 
ovdlt  snd  contrtbnte  to  the  Mteeeas  of  hira  Uicir  master. 
dnA.  Aran,  Souvenirs  of  Some  Cuntlnenla,  p.  Ill 

S.  To  fix  the  place  of ;  locate ;  localize.  [Bare.] 

It  Is  the  duty  uf  the-  hrntori  1-j  /tlivrntr  the  ■  linn  'ivanl. 

JSntyc.  Brit.,  IV.  637. 

allocation  (al-o-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  aUoca- 
*•(■-),  <  aUocare .-  see  allocate.]  \.  The  act  of 
iliooating,  allotting,  or  assigning:  allotment; 
assignment;  apportionment:  as,  the  allocation 
<'(  shares  in  a  public  company. 

fader  a  Jester  allocation  of  bis  rank,  as  tba  rrcneral 
■taerof  prose  ccnnpoaltkie.  Herodotos  u  nearly  related 
lo  si!  literature  whs!~*rer,  modern  not  leas  Utan  anticut 
1M  tfuinerf,  Herodotus. 
*V.  An  allownncp  mn<lo  upon  accounts  in  the 
'irhc,[uar. — 8.  The  act  of  locating  or  Axing  in 
plaee;  the  state  of  being  located  or  fixed;  dia- 
poution;  arraugpment. 


14» 

How  easy  It  ia  to  bear  In  mlbd  or  to  map  sndi  an  aita- 
eafson  of  lines,  so  that  when  produced  frotu  an  unknown 
body  the  eslatance  of  eltlHr  I  sodium  or  niagnealninl  can 
be  detected  by  such  spectral  examination. 

J.  J/.  Lockyvr,  b'pect.  AasL,  p.  15. 

allocator  (al-^-ki'ter),  n.  [ML.,  it  is  allowed, 
3d  pen.  sing.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  allocarc:  see 
allocate.]   In  fair,  the  allowance  of  something 

"by  a  judge  or  court:  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  indorsement  of  a  document,  by  which  the 
uiJgo  certifles  that  it  is  approved  by  him. 

aLlochiria  (al-y-ki'ri-§),  a.  [NL.,<Or.  dWof, 
other,  +  xl'Pr  hand.]  "  In  pnttoi.,  the  confusion 
of  sensations  in  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  as 
whrn  a  patient  with  locomotor  ataxia  locates 
In  the  right  leg  a  touch  on  the  left  leg.  Also 
HTn-Ued  culocheiria. 

allochroie  ('al-^krd'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  i^.^pooc,  of 
another  oolor:  see  allochroemt.']  Changeable 
in  color.   Sgd.  Soc.  Lex, 

allochroite  (al-6-krd'it),  ».  [<  Gr.  dW-texwr, 
of  another  color  (see  allochrvcnu),  +  -tfe3.]  A 
runsnive,  line -grained  variety  of  iron  garnet. 
This  namo  In  said  to  have  heem  giveo  to  it  as  e»i>nr»slve  uf 
its  chansres  of  color  before  the  blowpipe. 

allochxomatic  (al'?-kiv-mat'ik),  a. 
dUor,  other,  +  jro*>a(r.),  color.]  " 
chungo  of  color. 

allochrootu  (a-lok'ro-us),  a.  [<  Gr 
changed  in  color,  <  ai>oc,  other,  + 
color?)  Of  \-ttrions  colors: 
to  minerals, 
allocutioa  (al^-kfi'shon),  n.  [<  L  allocutioi*-), 
adl0<mtio{n-),  (alloqui,  adloqvi,  yp.allocutvt.ad- 
locHtu*,  Kpi-itk  io,\aa\ 
to,  4*  Ivqui,  speak:  see 
Iik-uIhm,  tex/uadous.] 
1.  A  speaking  to; 
an  address,  especial- 
ly a  formal  address. 
Also  written  adlocv- 
tion. — 2.  Specifical- 
ly—  (a)  In  Bon.  an- 
tiq.,  a  formal  address 
by  a  general-ln-chief 
or  impc.ru tor  to  his 
soldiers.  Such  scenes 
were  often  repre- 
sented in  art  on 
medals  and  reliefs,  (ft)  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch., 
a  public  address  by  the  pope  to  his  clergy,  or 
to  tho  church  generally. 

Scarcely  a  year  of  his  |K>nUr)cato  passed  without  his 
havinif  to  pronounce  an  atfocufton  on  the  oppression  of 
the  church  in  sotne  country  or  other. 

Card.  W'tsroMis,  Laatl'uu:  Popes,  Orag.  XVX 

allod  Cal'od),  n.   A  short  form  of  allodium. 

allodgementt  (a-loi'ment),  it.  [Also  written 
alodgemeitt,  and  alloyiament  after  ML  allogia- 
mentum  (It.  alloggiamcnto),  a  lodging,  <  aUogiare 
(It.  alloggiarc),  lodge,  <  ad,  to,  +  logiare  (It.  log- 
autre),  lwig<?,  <  togta  (It.  loggia),  a  lodge:  see 
lodge.]   Lodging;  in  plural,  soldiers'  quarters. 

The  oiiojnaiwi.fj  i.f  tlu.  siuTt»on  are  tinifarrne. 

fWyn,  Diary,  March  »,  1SU. 

allodia,  m.  Plural  of  allodium. 

allodial  ja-W'dl-al),a.and».  [=P.Pg.o^orttaJ, 
<  ML.  atlodiaU*,  <  uifotfium .-  see  allodium.]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  allodium  or  freehold;  free  of 
rent  or  service ;  held  independently  of  a  lord 
paramount:  Opposed  to  feudal  I,,  the  United  States 
all  lands  are  deemed  allodial  In  the  owner  of  the  fee,  but 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  ultimate  ownership  or  domin- 
ion of  the  state.  In  EnglaiMl  there  are  no  allodial  lands, 
all  being  held  of  the  crown. 

The  lands  thus  tut.'SL'ii'.'.'d  to  tin:se  (Teutonic]  wurrl-iin 
fas  rewards  for  fidelity  and  courage]  were  called  atlodial; 
that  la,  their  tenure  Involved  no  obligation  of  service 
whatever.  StUU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  n.  ISO. 

The  allodial  tenant,  whlnb  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  the  tenors  of  freemen,  became  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  tenure  of  serfs. 

Main*,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  Ml. 

11.  ».  1.  Property  held  allodially. 

The  contested  territory  which  lay  between  the  Danulie 
ami  the  h'aab,  with  tho  town  of  Neuburs  and  the  aOodiaU, 
wen  adjudged,  etc  Cure,  House  of  Austria,  ulL 

3.  An  allodialist. 

allodialiBm  (a-16'di-al-ixm),  n.  [<  allodial  + 
-i*m.]   The  allodial  system.    See  allodial. 

and  explain  feudalism,  I  ah  all  lint 

It*  negation,  altodialinn. 

Sir  F..  Crsasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  7S. 

allodiaUrt  (a-lo'dl^l-ist), »,  [<  aUodaal  +  -isf.] 
One  who  owns  land  allodially. 

Insulated  eXUdialUu  are  of  very  little  Importance  .  .  . 
aa  compared  with  the  organic  croupe  of  agriculturists. 

"ive  democracy,  but  were  ..  . 
state. 

M.  A.  Bn..  CiXLU.  lii 


of  ffiidnl 


allomorphlte 

allodlality  fa-lWi-ari-ti),  n.  [<  allodial  +  -itu, 
after  Y.  allodialM.]  Tho  state  or  quality  of 
being  held  in  allodial  tenure, 

allodially  (a-16'di-al-i),ade.  In  an  allodial  man- 
ner: in  allodial  tenure;  as  a  freeholder. 

allodian  (a-lo'di-an),  a.  [<  allodium  +  -an.] 
Allodial.  [Rare.] 

tUlodiary  fs-lo'di-a-ri).  a.;  pi.  allodia** (-rii). 
[<  ML  allodiaritu,  <  allodium . 
-ary.l   An  allodialist. 

allodiflcation  (a  loti'i.flJca'shon),  n.     [<  , 
rftarst  +  -rfooMos.]  The  conversion 
Into  allodial  or  freehold  tenure. 

allodium  (a-16'di-um), «.:  pl.al(<xiaa(-a).  [ML., 
also  spelled  aftxfsum,  alodum,  ahylin,  aJode*,  also 
alaudium,  alaudum,  nlaudcx.  >  It.  I'g.  allodiosi 
Sc.  alodio  =  Pr.  alodi,  also  aloe,  alo,  t=  OP.  aim, 
aleud,  alod,  alodc,  alodte,  aloud,  alien,  all'  u ,  a  Hutu, 
alloet,  alloeu/tfioqnetori),  F.  alien.  The  origin 
of  ML.  allodium  is  disputed ;  prob.  <  OHO.  'ofed, 
'allod,  i.  e,,  entire  property,  <  al,  all,  all,  +  od, 
ot,  property,  estate,  wealth  (in  adj.  odag,  otag, 
wealtbv,  happv),  =  OS.  od,  estate,  wealth,  = 
AS.  tad,  wealth,  happiness,  =  Ieel.  dttriAr, 
wealth.  In  this  view  the  similarity  of  alloth urn 
in  form  and  sense  to  OHO.  ttodai  (=  odal)  =» 
OS.  odhil  =  Icel.  ddhal,  a  patrimonial  estate,  is 
accidental.]  Freehold  estate;  land  which  is 
the  absolute  property  of  the  owner ;  real  estate 
held  in  absolute  independence,  without  being 
subject  to  any  rent,  service,  or  acknowledgment 
to  a  superior.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  fewfi.  Some- 
times used.  In  Uw  Anglo-^axoo  period,  of  land  which  was 
alienable  and  Itihtrritabto,  even  though  held  of  a  superior 
lord.   Also  written  altod,  atody. 

The  allod  In  some  form  or  other  Is  probably  as  old  as 
thr  Institution  of  Individual  huxlod  property,  and  we  may 
regard  It  aa  equivalent  to  or  directly  descended  from  the 
share  which  each  man  took  In  the  appropriated  portion 
of  the  domain  of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged  —  tribe, 
Joint-family,  village  community,  or  nasceut  city. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  SSt. 

aUffiogeneaii!  (al-*-d-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iMoioc,  of  another  sort  (see  aluroiig),  +  y««o<r, 
generation.]  A  term  used  by  Haeckel  to  do- 
note  a  mode  of  reproduction  supposed  to  char- 
acterise the  Oermniida;,  but  subsequently  de- 
termined to  be  due  to  an  error  of  observation. 
[Disused.] 

allcBorgan  (al-^-or'gan),  n.  [<  Gr.  atjauoc,  of 
another  sort  (see  aliceotis),  +  oo^avov,  organ.] 
Same  as  alloplaet.   Eneyc.  firtt.,  XVI.  842. 

alloeosis  1  al-o-d'sis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aKfoiuott,  a 
change,  alteration,  <  asAoutiv,  change,  <  a/Xoioc, 
of  different  kind,  <  iXXor,  other,  different :  see 
alio-.]   In  med.,  a  constitutional  change. 

alloeotlc  1  al-C-ot'lk),  a.  [<  Gr.  a>juuuTuaie,  fit 
for  changing,  <  aXijAurir,  changed,  ehungeabtc, 
verbal  adj.  of  attotovv;  see  allaonis.]  In  saerf., 
capable  of  causing  alloeoais  or  constitutional 
change. 

allogamy  (a-log'a-mi),  si.  (<Gr.  i)Xoe,  other.  + 
•yofiia,  <"  yduoe,  marriage.]  Oous-fortillxation 
in  plants;  fecundation  01  the  ovules  of  one 
flower  by  pollen  from  another  of  the  same 
species.  Distinguished  from  autogamy,  ot  srlf  fertuixa- 
tlon,  In  which  the  ovules  are  fecundated  by  pollen  from 
the  same  Sower. 

allogoneity  i  nl'9-je-nS'i-tl),  n,  [<  alkyrHeoux 
+  -ifiy.]  Difference  of  nature.  Ccleridr/t.  [Hare.] 

allogeneons  ( nl-6-jtj'nf-us).  a.  [<  Gr.  a>Jjj?rvfc, 
of  another  kind  or  race,  <  aX/«c,  other,  +  >tVor, 
kind.]   Of  a  different  kind  or  nature.  [Bare.] 

allogl&mentt,  n.    See  aUodgement. 

allograph  uil'o  griif), a.   [<Gr.  afXoe,  other,  + 
y fiaat a;  write.]   In  late,  a  deed  not  written  by 
any  of  tho  parties  to  its  executit 
to  autograph. 

allomet,  n.  An  old  form  of  aim, 

allomerism  (a-lom'e-rizm),  n.  [<  aUomt  rou*  + 
-utm.]  In  cAem.,  the  property  of  retaining  a 
constant  crystalline  form  while  the  chemical 
constituents  present  or  their  proportions  vary. 

allomeroua"  (a-lom'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  iX?oc.  other, 
+  ulooc,  part.]  In  chem.,  characterized  by  al- 
lomerism. Applied  lo  bodies,  as  certain  < 
possess  the  property  of  retaining:  the  same  /arm,  I 
Use  constituents  or  their  proportions  vary. 

allomorpbJc  (al-6-mor'fik);  a.  [(.Ot.  aXUuop- 
dof,  of  strange  shape  (<  tvOoc,  other,  +  popetf, 
form),  +  -tc]  Pertaining  to  or  po*s«'ssin^  thn 
qiialities  of  allomorphism. 

allomorphism  (al-o-mfir'fizm),  n.  [As  allomor- 
phic  +  -ism.]  The  property  possessed  by  cer- 
tain substances  of  assuming  a  different  form 
while  remaining  unchanged  in  constitution. 

allomorphlte  <al-o-m6r'fH),  n.    [As  allomor- 
phic  +  -He*.]   In  minmt(.j  a  variety  < 
or  hea»Tf  -epar,  1 
unhjdrite. 
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all-one 

all-ana  (al'wun'),  a.  {<  all  +  w.  Cf.  all  one, 
under  all,  adr.]  Being  all  and  yet  one:  an 
epilhut  of  Oo<l.  (Kurc.J 

Surely  the  (net  that  the  motive  principle  of  evidence 
mores  In  u  mjsterlous  way  outaiile  our  consdoaanear  no 
wsy  requires  that  the  Mt-1tw  hVInu  should  It*  himself  un 
conscious.   Sutlv,  Westminster  k*v.,  now  scr.,  XLIX.  111. 

allonget  (a-lunj'),  v.  f.  [<  F.  allonger,  earlier 
alonipr,  alongicr,  alunuicr,  lengthen,  *s  It.  al- 
lougarc,  allnnqarc,  <  ML.  'aliongare,  'allon- 
gia'rc.i  I j.  or),  to,  +  ML.  "longare,  longuire 
(>  OF.  longitr,  Imgncr),  make  long,  <  L.  tongut, 
>  OF.  /«M0,  long:  see  /osj/l  and  allonge, 
«.]  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier; 
lunge. 

allonge  (a-lunj'),  n.  [<  F.  allonge,  OF.  alongt, 
lengthening,  extension,<atoM0rr;  BeeaWoiu?r,  r.. 
anclabbrev.  (a  «<?<•.  ]  If.  A  pass  or  thrust  with 
a  sword  or  ropier;  a  lunge.— 2f.  A  long  rein, 
when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the  hand.  Jlaihry. 
—  3.  (Pron.aaF.,a-16hzh\)  A  slip  of  paper  at- 
tached to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  negotiable 
note,  to  receive  indorsements  when  the  back 
of  the  bill  will  hold  no  more ;  a  rider,  in  ureal 
llritatn.wherebillaof  ex-  l'.iinxi'  mitet  be  written  <»n  stamped 
]kS[mt  tbe  allonge  is  considered  part  of  the  document,  and 
il'Wd  not  m|iUrv  to  tie  stara|ied.~  Allonge  wig,  a  nunc 
given  U>  the  Urge  and  Bowing  periwig  of  Um  time  uf 
Louis  XIV. 

allonym  (al'o-nim),  s.    [a*  F.  allonyme,  <  Or. 
4>-?.or,  other,  -I-  iropa,  Aw\ie  bmua, 
ONyw.]   A  name  other  than  the 
alias;  a  pseudonym.  [Rare.] 

allonymou*  (a-lon'i-mus),  a.  [As  allonym  + 
-out.  Cf.  anonymous.]  Bearings  I'  igiieduame: 
as,  an  aUonymout  publication.  [Rare.) 

alloot  (a-18').    An  old  form  of  halloo. 

allopath  i.  al'o-path),  n.  [=F.  allopatht r;  are- 
verse  formation  <  allopatht/,  F.  allopathic :  see 
allopathy.]  An  ullopatbist;  one  who  favors  or 
practises  allopathy. 

allopathetlc  (al'6-pa-thot'ik),  a.  [<  allopathy, 
after  pathetic,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  allopathv. 
(Rare.] 

aJlopatnetlc&lly  (til'6-pa-thet'l-kal-i),  adt.  In 
a  manner  conformable  to  allopathy. 

allopathic  (al-6-path'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  al- 
lopathy.   A  ra're  equivalent  is  heteropathic. 

There  arc  .mly  throe  Imaginable  methods  of  employing 
these  am  denomlnnt<-il 
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allophytoid  (a-lof 'i-toid), n.  [<  Gr. u/Jioc,  other, 
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Ptrtin,  Materia  Medics. 
_  (a-lop'a-thist),  n.  [<  allopathy  + 
•ixlT]  One  who  practises  medicine  according 
to  the  principles  and  rules  of  allopathy;  an  al- 
lopath. 

allopathy  (a-lop'a-thi),  «.  [=  F.  allopathic  as 
(i.  allopathic  (Hahnemann),  with  a  forced  mod. 
sense  (in  form  like  Or.  aMovafkta,  the  state  of 
an  oX>«ratf4c  <  at'/xtxalH/c,  having  influence  on 
another;  in  grammar,  transitive,  non-reflexive), 
<  Gr.  h'/Jjoc,  other,  different,  +  iraflbc,  suffering, 
feeling,  condition :  see  jHtthott.  Of.  homama  thy.  J 
In  Med.,  a  therapeutic  method  characterized  by 
the  use  of  agents  producing  effects  different  from 
the  svmptoma  of  the  disease  treated.  See  home- 
opathy. The  name  la  Incorrectly  applied,  In  distinction 
from  Amiwojaita.tr,  to  tbe  traditional  school  (slso  called  the 
"  Titular '*  or  "old"  school)  of  medicine,  which  oppose*  the 
honwopathlc  theory.   Sometime*  called  httmyaiky. 

allophanatt)  (a-lof 'o-nat),  n.  [<  aUophunie  + 
-ate'.]    A  salt  of  allophanic  acid. 

allophane  (al'o-fan).  n.  [<  Gr.  oW^oi^f,  ap- 
pearing otherwise,  <  &?aoc,  other.  +  -ton-in,  ap- 
jtearing,  <  ^ahmttat,  appear.]  A  mineral  of  a 
pale-blue,  and  sometimeH  of  a  green  or  brown, 

color.  It  U  a  hydnMtttcat*  of  aluminium,  occurring  In 
ainorjkhoun,  u.trj.ddnl.  or  rcniform  num,  and  reerUwl 
lt<  nanwi  tnun  lt>  chane*  of  anpraraiice  «ip.h  r  the  l.|o»plpc. 

allophanic  (al-o-fan'ik),  a.  [<  (ir.  hVufavht: 
aee  allophant  and  -ic]  Pertaining  to  anything 
which  changes  its  color  or  appearance :  as,  allo- 
phanic acid  or  ether. 

allophyle  (al'o-Hl).  n.  [<.  L.  altophylug,  <  Gr. 
*wo$e>4>c,  of  another  tribe,  <  o/aot.  other,  + 
oj  >»;,  tribe:  see  phytc]  An  alien  ;  one  of  an- 
other trll*  or  race. 

allophylian  (al-<"»-ftl'i-au).  <i.  and  a.  [<  allo- 
phyl*  +  -ian.)  I.  «.  Of  another  rare;  foreign: 
strange :  sometimes  specifical  ly  applied  to  1  boat 
languages  of  Knrope  and  Asia  which  are  non- 
Aryan  and  non-Semitic,  and  are  also  called 
Turanian. 

IihUmh*  «  from  nH»tikpti«n  mjrtholoKT  s]i<i«  tj  pe»  xhiih 
an-  found  dt-vcluped  In  full  vit'our  hy  the  An-au  mon. 

K  It.  Tftar,  1-rlm.  (.'oltiitr.  II.  2«. 

U.  »■  (hie  of  another  tribe  or  race, 
allophylic  (al-o-tirikj.  a.    Same  as  altophyliatt. 

AnotlirT  Indication  of  a  fonuer  atl»phit!ir  p4,pnliituin  In 
that  T»ll<-y.  TU  .1  no  rmin.  IX.  11K.. 


+  fvrii;  plant.  +  fid™,  form.] 
form  of  buds,  with  fleshy  *calc« 
tached  and  forming  new  plants,  as  the  bull 
of  the  tiger-lily, 
used.] 

alloplast  (al'^-plast).  n.    [<Gr.  &1>mc,  other,  + 
-/-aorof,  verbal  ailj.  of  rr'/Anattv,  form,  mold.]  Iiw 
Ilaeckcl'a  terminology  of  morphology,  an  idor- 
gan  compos<>d  of  two  or  more  different  tissues: 
the  opposite  of  homoplatt.  The 
a*  Mubdivuriomv.  idoiuerea.  anthne 

CaluMl  GlUMiN  [MIL 

alloposid  (o-lop'v-sid),  n.  One  of  the  Jlloposi- 
dtr. 

Alloposldaa  (al-o-pos'i-de),  n.pt.  [NL.,< AUopo- 
suk  +  -irftr.]  A  family  of  octopod  cephalopoda, 
represented  by  the  genua  Atlopotui.  11  la  chant 
teriird  hj  an  otuhl  flitleM  body.  tapeHnu  arms  connected 
l>>  a  muderate  arch,  and  a  mantle  united  directly  to  the 
head,  not  only  I7  a  large  dorud  commuuuje,  but  ah»  hy 
a  median  rcntral  and  two  " 
mm  which  run 
of  the  idphon. 

Alloposus  (a4op'o-sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dX/iof, 
different,  various,  +  irooof,  of  a  certain  (indefi- 
nite) quantity  or  magnitude,  here  equiv.  to  '  in- 
definite.'] A  genus  of  cuttlefishes,  typical  of 
the  family  AlUtpoMdtr,  in  which  the  body  is  very 
soft,  and  consequently  somewhat  indefinite  or 
variable  in  form. 

alloquial  (a-16'kwi-al),  a.  [As  alloquy  +  -al, 
after  colloquial.]  dt  the  nature  of  address: 
pertaining  to  or  characterixed  by  the  act  of 
talking  to  others,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
versing with  them.  [Bare.] 

There  are  no  inch  people  endured  or  ever  heard  of  In 
France  u  alloquial  wiu ;  people  who  talk  to,  but  not  with, 
a  cUrle.  /*  Quinoy.  "tyle,  i. 

alloqulallsm  (a-16'kwi-al-izm),  ».  [<  alloquial 
+  -um.]  A  phrase  or  manner  of  apocch  used 
in  addressing.    \.  E.  1). 

alloqnyt  (al  6-kwi),  n,  [<  U,  alloquium,  a<Ho- 
quium,  <  alloqui,  adloqui,  speak  to,  address: 
see  allocution.  Cf.  coUoquu,  »oliloquy,  and  ob- 
loquy.] Tho  act  of  speaking  to  another  or 
others:  an  address. 

Allorhina,  (a!-o-ri'n§),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  axXof. 
other,  +  /W,  jut;  nose.]  A  genus  of  lamelli- 
corn  beetles  (OcaralHeidte),  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cctvniini,  readily  distingulshea  by  tho 
fact  that  the  epimera  of  the  mosothorux  are 
visible  from  above  as  a  triangular  piece  between 
tho  prothorax  and  the  elytra,  a  character  of 


silotropy 

a  public  company. — 2.  To  grant; 
propriute:  as.  to  allot  a  sum  of  1 
specific  purpose. 

There  I*  an  endleu  variety  of  |H-r*>o.al  force  and  char 
luter  Mt'iired  throuvfi  Uh»  proportion  uf  iiowere  which 
creative  aladoin  ollut4-  I'nprtttitY  Orthodoxy,  p.  IK 

inlanonarlM  W'^™to^^'m*!'{! '».'  mSI 

8.  To  ajipotnt ;  destine ;  set  apart. 


Happier  t 


the  man  whom  farourahle  ■ 
ee  for  hia  htvely  liedfellow  ! 

T.  of  the       Iv.  i. 

All  1U  offoftat  lenath  of  days 
The  Bower  rlpenaTn  It*  place. 

Ttnniuon,  Chorlc  Soeia. 
•  lyn.  Zh'epnue,  Dutributr,  etc.  See  dUpmm. 
allothelsm  (al'^-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  &>j*>f,  other. 
+  ttedc,  god,  +  -t*1".]  The  worship  of  other  or 
strange  gods.  ^V.  E.  V, 
Allotneria  (al-j-the'ri4)  n.  pi,  [Nl*.,  <  Or. 
d/jtar,  other,  +  fljpiov,  a  wild  beast.]  An  order 
of  American  Jurassic  mammals  proposed  by 
Marsh  in  1880  for  the  genera  FlngiauUu,  Ciena- 
codon,  and  possibly  some  others,  having  an 
inflected  angle  of  tie  lower  jaw,  no  mylohyoid 

and  1 


rare  occurrence  In  Coleoptera.  The  Kutellum  It 
covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  haae  of  the  ; 
Ihe  heat-known  apcetea  la  A.  lo/o/a  (Unnwvia), 
mon  In  the  nkoro  aouthom  I  nlted  mtatoa.  It  U  a  green 
Tolvcty  InMH't.  nearly  an  Inch  lonil.  o(  nearly  aviuan!  lunn, 
•omrwhat  polntwl  In  front,  with  the  side*  of  the  tfaoru 


it.  larva ;  e.  pui 


and  e)>tra  aaually  brownlih  jollow.  It  feoila  npnn  the 
•ap  of  wonnded  trcea,  lilt  In  dry  aumnwrt  It  not  rarely 
attack*  ivllofi-l«ill*  ami  rt|ie  fruit  of  all  aorta.  Iliua  -lolna 
(oiialilrraUlc  damajre.  IU  larva  tci^l*  uiion  Kram-rooU, 
•ml  la  chariu.-tt'rlte<d  liy  the  nuiTi<rtiun)iorl  mul  ntllf  hain 
with  wtilch  It  ii  covered,  attil  Ijv  tueiuia  ot  which  it  l» 
atile.  when  placed  utMrti  ita  hack,  to  move  forward  ur 
l^ckward  with  conalderalilc  velocity, 
allot  (11-lof).  «'.  (.',  pret.  stul  |ip.  allotted,  ppr. 
allotting,  [fjirly  mod.  K.  aln>  o/«(,  <  OF.  aloft  r. 
alloter  (F.  allotir),K.  a,  to.  +  loirr,  lotir,  divide 
by  lot,  <  lot.  lot,  adopted  from  Teut. :  see  lot,] 
1.  To  divide  or  distribute  a*  by  lot :  distribute 
or  panel  out:  apportion:  us,  to  allot  shares  in 


contrasted  \ 

allotherian  (al-o-the'ri-an),  n.    One  of  the  Al- 

totheria. 

allotment  (a-lot'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  allot- 
ting; distribution  as  by  lot.— 2.  That  which  is 
allotted;  a  shore,  pari,  or  portion  granted  or 
distributed :  that  whioh  is  assigned  by  lot  or  by 
the  act  of  Cfod. 


allotriophagy  (a-lot-ri-of'a-ii),  n.  [; 
triophagic,  K  Gr.  iM  foptoc,  belonging 


3.  A  place  or  piece  of  ground  appropriated  by 
lot  or  assignment. 
A  vineyard  and  an  atiotmrnt  for  ollvea.  71r-..'mr. 

AUottnent  certificate.  >  r  lottor  of  allotment,  1  t'-n 
ment  laaued  to  an  appflrant  for  aharea  in  a  company  or 
public  loan,  annonnclnjr  the  number  of  aharea  allotUxl  or 
aaalgned  to  anch  applicant,  and  the  amount*  and  due 
date*  of  the  calla.  or  dllTervnt  payment*  to  be  made  t"i  ih»* 
aane,  etc. — Allotment  note,  or  allotment  ticket,  ■ 
dix-'unient  algaed  lira  aoanian  autl>urULna; hit  etni>U>)eni 
to  pay  periodically  a  part  of  hia  wage*  while  on  a  voyage 
to  some  other  person,  as  to  hia  wife  or  parenta—  Allot- 
ment of  goods,  in  com.,  the  division  of  a  ahipa  cargo 
Into  several  part*,  which  are  to  be  purchased  l»y  different 
persona,  each  |ier»on'a  share  being  assigned  hy  lot —  Allot- 
ment of  lajld,  the  assignment  of  portions  of  ground  to 
claimants  011  the  division  and  inclosnre  of  commons  sad 
waste  lands.  — AUotment  syatsm,  s  practh'n  soniettmes 
followed  in  F.uglaml  of  dividing  a  Deld  or  fields  Into  kits 
or  garden -ploU,  to  lie  let  out  to  agrtcuHnral  lara>rrrs  ami 
other  cottagers  for  cultivation  on  their  own  sreounV 

[=  F.  alio- 
g  to  ano- 
ther (see  ollotyioufi),  +  ^<r)'ia,  <  d«i)crr,  eat.]  In 
pa  thirl.,  a  depraved  appetite  for  eating  sub- 
stances of  a  non-alimentary  or  noxious  charac- 
ter, as  in  many  anemic  ami  hysterical  persona, 
allotrious  (a-lot'ri-u»),  a.  [<  Gr.  aijorptoc,  be- 
longing to  another.  <  o»of,  other:  see  alio-.] 

Belonging  to  another:  alien  Allotrious  factor, 

In  mars!,  In  tbe  algorism  of  common  measure  of  two  aid*- 
brslc  eipresshMis,  the  factor  from  which  s  remainder  or 
quotient  nnit  l>e  freed  In  order  to  make  It  an  lnt4*aTal  and 
Irrvducllde  function. 

allotrope  (al'o-trop),  a.  [<  Or.  a?.?07poiroc,  in 
another  manner:  see  allotropy.]  One  of  the 
forms  in  which  an  element  having  the  property 
of  allotropy  exists :  thus,  the  diamond  is  an  allo- 
trope of  carbon. 

allotTOpic  (al-o-trop'ik),  a.  Kelating  to  or 
chrinicterixed  by  allotropy. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  (both,  in  small  proportions, 
essential  constituents  of  organic  matter)  have  allotrttptc 
moditlcatioiM.  //.  Sprnctr,  ITIn.  of  Wol..  i  I. 

allotroplcal  (al-o-trop'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  aUo- 
tropie. 

allotropically  (al-o-trop'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
allotropic  manner;  with  change  of  physical 
lirotierties,  but  without  change  of  substance. 

allotroplclty  (al'^-trO-pis'l-ti),  n.  r< allotropic 
+  -ify.]  The  quality  or  capacity  of  asHuraing 
different  physical  properties  while  remaining 
the  name  in  sultstance.    See  aUotropy. 

allotropigm  (a-lot'ro-pium),  tt.  [As  allotropy  + 
-i*m.]    Allotropical  variation;  allotropy, 

.lf/ofropi#7>i  bclnjr  Intcrpri-tAldcM^mcchaiiKe  of  htolec- 
ular  srrsmri'nunit.  tht»  frv<|Urii«'y  o>f  Its  occurreiire  amona 
the  romixiiicnta  of  oryanic  mailer  Is  niirnlOcant  as  Imply- 
ing a  litnhcr  klml  ot  nioici-tilar  mobility. 

//.  Spcrnvr.  I-rin.  of  IMol.,  I  1. 

allotropize  (a-lot'ro-plz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  ntnl  pp. 
atlotropi^td,  ppr.  allotropi^iug.  [As  allotropy  + 
To  render  allotropic, 

allotropy  (a-lot'ro-pi),  it.  j;=F.  allotropic,  <  Gr. 
rj/>i>r,i<>TiVi,  variety,  <  «>/.o^M>iror,  in  another 
way,  <  o>./or,  other,  +  rp6roe,  way,  manner, 
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allotropy 

(fui.*c :  see  trope."]  The  property  which  certain 
chemical  elements  have  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  distinct  forms,  each  having  certain  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  itself.  The  clement  < 
for  Instance,  exist*  nearly  para  In  thro*-  totally  < 
sh-uss  —  the  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal. 
«llottable{a-lot'»-bl).n.  [<  allot  + -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  allotted. 

aIk)tte«(al-o-te').it.  [<  allot  +  -er1.]  One  to 
whom  something  is  allotted,  as  a  plot  of  ground, 
share*)  of  stock,  or  the  like. 

The  allotment  of  gardens,  which  yield  a  partial  support 
Is  tlx  aUotUt,  Is  ui other  mwu  of  choap  lahor.  Maykew. 

allotter  (a-lot'er),  n.   One  who 
tions.   M.  E.  V. 

aUotteryt  (a-lot'e-ri),  n.  [<  allot  +  -cry,  af 
loltery,  q.  v.)  Allotment;  what  is  allotted 
a&iigned  to  use. 

Give  mo  tho  poor  allcttery  my  father  left  me  by  testa, 
ml.  Skat.,  Aa  yon  like  ft,  1.  1. 

all-over  (AWver),  h.  [8m  all  over,  under  alL 
adr.i  The  trade-name  of  a  gilt  button  washed 
or  plated  on  both  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
as  distinguished  from  a  top,  which  is  plated  or 
wa«hed  on  the  upper  side  only.   De  Colange. 

afl-orerlah  (41-*  ver-ish),  a.  [<ofl<>rer  +  -i»»i.] 
Affecting  the  whole  system;  extending  all  over 
one:  as,  an  att-ovtruk  feeling  of  sickness.  [Col- 
loq.] 

»Jl-0Verialinea8  (al-6'ver-ish-nes),  n.  A  perva- 
sive feeling  of  uneasiness  produced  by  appre- 
hension or  indisposition;  general  discomfort; 
malaise.  [Colloq.] 

Oar  sense  at  alt oveneJmees  when  our  friend  approaches 
Uw  edge  of  a  precipice  ie  clearly  only  •  Hep  or  two  re 
m.ivcd  from  the  spprehenslou  or  the  actual  represent* 
Uw  of  a  fall.  Mind.  IX.  4ZL 

allow1  (a-lou'),  r.  [<  ME.  atowen,  olouen,K  OF. 
alouer,  aloer,  aluer,  aloier,  assign,  allot,  place 
(mod.  F.  allouer,  assign,  allow,  grant),  <  ML. 
aBoeare,  assign,  etc. :  see  allocate.  Already  in 
OP.  confused  in  sense  and  form  with  another 
verb,  the  source  of  allow*,  approve,  the  two 
being  regarded  in  E.  as  one  word ;  the  separa- 
tion is  merely  formal.]  X.  trans.  1.  To  grant, 
give,  or  yield;  assign;  afford:  as,  to  allow  a 
free  passage. 

I  am  told  the  gardner  Is  annually  alownt  »K»  tcadl  for 
Ihe  keeping  of  It  Xmiyn,  Diary.  Not.  ts,  1044. 

Envy  ought.  In  strict  troth,  to  hare  no  place  whatercr 
all.iwtd  ItTn  the  heart  of  man.  Coffow,  Laoon. 

S.  To  admit;  concede;  confess;  own;  acknow- 
ledge: as,  to  allow  the  right  of  private 


ujcub,  ueuw/w/v 

it  might  be  so. 


i;  hec 
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hinder.  Content  to  Is  formally  to  permit  that  whkh  one 
lias  the  power  and  generally  some  dlspiieitiou  to  prevent ; 
It  implies  tho  assumption  of  responsibility  for  that  which 
Is  thus  allowed.  Sanrlinn  has  a  secondary  venae  of  per- 
mitting with  expressed  or  Implied  approlietion :  as.  1  can- 
not random  such  a  course.  Safer  is  itill  more  paasive 
or  reluctant  than  allow,  ami  may  imply  that  one  does  not 
prevent  something,  though  It  Is  contrary  to  one  a  feelings, 
judgment,  or  aenae  of  right.  To  tolerate  is  to  hear  with 
something  unpleasant :  aa,  I  would  not  tolerate  such  Iro- 
pertlnenco.  Many  things  are  tolerated .  or  eu/md.  or  even 
allowed,  that  are  not  ptrmititd,  and  many  are  twrmiffetf 
that  are  not  really  coiumfed  to,  much  leas  eanetumed. 

J  for  his  leave 

'Tennyton,  fJeralnt 
but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph-,  1.  47fi. 
>\  revolting  stars, 
Henry's  death  ! 
Ska*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  L  1. 


alloy 

in  a  difficult  case. —  5.  A  deduction:  as,  the 
allowances  made  in  commerce  for  tare,  break- 
ages, etc.— 6.  An  abatement  or  addition  on 
account  of  some  extenuating,  qualifying,  en- 
hancing, or  other  circumstance:  as,  to 
allowance*  for  a  person's  youth  < 
allowance  for  difference  of  timi 
shrinkage  of  values,  etc. 

but  eren  these  monstrosities  are  Interesting  and  In- 
structive; nay,  many  of  them.  If  we 'ran  but  make  allow- 
<iik-«  for  different  ways  of  thought  laiig'.nnie,  contain 
.  of  truth  and  rays  of  light 

"  t.  Inula,  p.  100. 


It  to  be  so  now : 
oeam. 
Mat  la  IS. 


They  cannot  understand  the  complex  feeling  that  Amis 
relief  In  aaxcaain  and  allegory,  that  tolerate*  the  frivolous 
and  the  vain  as  an  Ironic  reading  of  the  lesson  of  Ufa 

SkoetAiMus,  Little  School nisater  Mark,  p.  40. 

II.  <i»frait».  L  To  make  abatement,  conces- 
sion^ orjmyvision:  followed  by  for:  as,  to  aU 


f  n,«fcli^y  ft, 

Addison. 

':  an,  "of  this 


PytbAgoras.e-re  I  will 

Skak.,  T.  N.,  tv.  Z. 


The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  affew. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  382. 
The  rsin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  Ills  claim.  allowed. 

OoldemUk,  lie*.  VU. 
They  i>  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermillion  to  he  hand- 
some. Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  it.  x, 
A  bright  morning  so  early  In  the  year,  she  allowed, 
»i  iU  ..I  cvl  erall)  turn  Co  rain. 

Jane  Austen,  Korthangcr  Abbey,  p.  6L, 

8.  To  abate  or  deduct;  take  into  account ;  set 
apart:  aa,  to  allow  so  much  for  loss;  to  allow 
a  sum  for  tare  or  leakage. 

The  schedule  of  tana  annexed  U  the  tare  to  be  allowed 
In  all  case*  where  the  Invoice  tare  la  not  adopted. 

Cere.  aj  See.  of  IT.  S.  Treasury.  July  14,  lBSt, 

4.  To  grant  permission  to;  permit:  as,  to  allow 
a  sod  to  be  absent. 


Allowing  still  /or  the  different  ways  < 

S.  To  permit:  admit:  1 
aOow,"  Shah.,  W.  T.,  iv. 

Thou  ahalt  hold  the  opinio 
allow  of  thy  wits. 

The  Court  which  Is  the  best  and  surest  fudge  of  writ- 
ing, hat  generally  allowed  of  verse :  and  In  the  town  it  baa 
fouodUvoureraof^ouamy.^ 

on  Dram.  Poesy. 

allow3*  (a-lou'),  v.  t  [<  ME.  aUraen,  alowen,  < 
OF.  alouer,  praise,  later  allouer,  <  L.  aUaudare, 
adlaudare,  praise,  <  ad,  to,  +  laudare,  praise: 
see  laud,  e. ;  of.  OF.  loer,  loner,  approve,  <  L. 
laudare.  Early  confused  in  sense  and  form 
with  oHoicl,  q.  v.  Doublet,  allaud.)  To  praise 
or  commend;  approve,  justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  oJfow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.  Luke  xL  48. 

That  same  framing  of  his  stlln,  to  an  old  rusttck  lan- 
gusge,  I  dare  not  alowe.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

If  your  grace  olfose  me  for  a  preacher,  I  would  desire 
your  grace  to  give  tne  leave  to  dtsL'hnjyc  my  conscience. 

Latimer,  sd  Berm.  bet.  Edw.  VI. 

allowable1  (a-lou'a-bl),  a,  [<  allowl  +  -able, 
after  F.  allouabU,  t  ML.  allocabilie.  <  altoeare : 
see  allocate.]  Proper  to  be  or  capable  of  being 
allowed  or  peimiitted;  not  forbidden;  legiti- 
i:  as,  a  certain  degree  of  free- 


The  saints  and  deml-gods  whom  history  worship*  we 
are  constrained  to  accept  with  a  grain  of  ohv. icaisw. 

ftnerson.  Essays,  1st  sex.,  p.  908. 

7.  In  minfi'n^,  a  permissiblo  deviation  in  the 
fineness  and  weight  of  coins,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  exact  conformity  to  the 
standard  prescribed  by  law.  In  the  United  Bute* 
the  allowance  for  the  fineness  of  gold  coins  Is  .001,  and  for 
weight  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  each  one-dollar  piece ;  in 
silver  coins  the  allowance  for  fineness  Is  .008,  and  for  weight 
1  *  grains  to  each  coin.  In  the  gold  coinage  of  France  Ihe 
allowance  for  h"th  fineness  and  weight  is  .00*>,  and  of  Eng- 
land -OiK  for  linrnea*  and  two  grains  m  each  sovereign  tor 
weight  Also  called  remedy  and  tolerance  (which  sec).— 
BaxracJt  ailowanos.  See  barrack.-  Compassion.* U) 
allowanos.  See  nnsnMarttraats. 
allowance1  (a-lou'ana),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  al- 
lowanced, ppn  allowancing.  [\  atfotranori,  n.l 
To  put  upon  allowance ;  limit  to  a  certain  axed 
penodio  amount  of  anything:  as,  to  allowance 
a  spendthrift;  distress  compelled  the  captain 
of  the  ship  to  allowance  his  crew. 

You  have  bad  as  much  as  you  can  eat  you're  asked 
If  you  want  sny  more, and  you  answer  "No."  That)  don't 


if  you  want  sny 
you  ever  go  and 


Dickrne,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  xxxvt 
allowance3  (a-lou'ans),  ».    [<  ME.  allovaunee, 
<  OF.  alouance,  <  alouer :  see  allow'1  and  -anee. 
Mixed  with  allowance^.]    It.  Praise;  commen- 
dation. 

It  la  not  the  allowance  or  applauae  of  men  that  I  seek. 

Bp.  Uall,  Hard  Text*,  p.  JSB. 

2.  Sanction;  approbation;  authorisation:  as.  a 
judge'a  allowance  of  a  compromise  or  settle- 
ment  of  a  case  by  the  parties  interested. 

You  sent  a  I 
To  Gregory  de  L'assallt  to 
WiUwut  Ule  king's 


A  league  between  his 
3t.  Reputation 

His  bark  Is  I 
Of  very  expert 


VIIL,  ill  1 


Is  stoutly  tlraber  d  and  hU  pilot 
xjx rt  and  npprov'd  allowance. 


allowedly  (a-lou'ed-li 


or  to 
nedl 

Provide,  rjketchea,  p-  170. 
speet-h  is  not  allow  d. 

it.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

(H.  To  grant  special  license  or  indulgence  to. 

There  Li  no  slander  in  an  allowed  tool  Skat.,  T.  N. ,  L  5. 

6f.  To  invest;  intrust. 

Thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Alb,wd  with  stiHilnte  power. 

Shalt,  T.  of  A.,  v.  i. 

7.  To  assert,  declare,  say ;  or,  of  mental  asser- 
tion, to  mean,  purpose,  intend,  or,  simply,  think : 
the  concessive  sense  presented  assertively. 
[CoUoq.,  United  States^ 
He  ssld  he  Mowed  to  work  It  out 

HwiiflU,  .Suiuirboji  ske li-he».  p, 
"  I  lov'if  maybe  dat  I  might  ax  yo'  fur  tcr  butt  'gin  de 
tree,  and  shake  'em  down.  His  Cow,"  sex  lirer  Rabbit, 
srsee.  J.  C.  Harrie,  I'nelc  ltemas,  p.  in. 

Brer  Tsrrypln  he  say  wich  he  wern't  gwine  nowhar 
sksstly.  lien  Brer  Babbit  he  fosr  he  wux  on  his  way  to 
Mus  Mesikiws.  J.  C.  Herrii,  Unrle  Remus,  p.  in. 

~  iyn.  Allow,  Permit.  Conernt  to,  Sanction,  Sufrr.  Tot- 
JUor  and  eermi'f  are  often  used  synonymwisly ;  lint 
'  strktlf  denotes  a  formal  or  Implied  assent ;  nUoie, 
Intent  or  even  only  of  an  attempt  to 


allowable**  (?v-lou'a-W),  a.  [<  ME.  allowable, 
alowable,  <  alowen,  praise:  see  allow*  and  -<joiV. 
Mixed  witiiafloi«aN«>.]  Praiseworthy;  lauda- 
ble; worthy  of  sanction  or  approval;  satisfac- 
tory; acceptable. 
Custom  had  made  II  not  only  excusable  but  allowable. 
Bp.  Sandereon,  Sermons,  Ad.  Mag.,  11.  i  S.  <*'.  K.  D  ) 

allowableneaa  (a-lou'a-bl-nes), ».  The  quality 
of  being  allowaWe;  exemption  from  prohibi- 
tion; freedom  from  Impropriety ;  lawfulness. 

I  cannot  think  myself  engaged  ...  to  discourse  of  lota, 
as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  a«<'t<Tih>fl«iss;  and  that  not 
only  In  matters  of  moment  and  business,  but  also  of  re- 
creation. Sontk,  Sermon*.  1.  vill, 

allowably  (a-lou'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  allowable 
manner ;  with  propriety. 

allowance1  (a-lou  ans),  n.  T<  ME.  alouance, 
alowant,  <  OF.  alouance,  <  atouer:  see  allow* 
and  -anee.]  1.  Sanction;  approval;  tolerance: 
as,  the  oWottAOSce  of  slavery. 

See  what  allowance  vice  finds  in  the  respectable  and 
well  conditioned  class.  hWrsun,  Conduct  of  Life. 

2.  Admission  or  acceptance:  a  conceding  or 
granting:  as,  the  affotcance  ot  a  claim. 

Or  what  if  I  were  to  allow  —  would  It  not  be  a  singular 
allowance  t  —  that  our  furniture  sliouhl  be  more  complex 
than  the  Arab's  in  proiiurtlou  as  we  are  morally  and  In- 
tellectually bis  superior?  TAoreou.  Walden,  p.  40. 

3.  Allotment;  apportionment;  a  definite  sum 
or  quantity  set  apart  or  granted,  such  as  ali- 
mony: as,  an  allowance  by  a  husband  to  a  wife; 
an  allowance  of  grog  or  tobacco  to  a  seaman ; 
an  allowance  of  pocket-money. 

And  his  [Jeholatiiln'el  ollotranee  was  a  continual  uflmr. 
ance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  dally  rate  for  every  'lay,  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  2  Kl.  xxv,  30, 


4.  Specifically, 
besides  regular 


in  Jaw,  an  extra 
to  the 


Shot.,  Othello,  11  1. 

Admittedly. 

Lord  Lyttleton  Is  aikotrdly  the  uutbor  of  these  dialogues. 

SAe.uf.in',  Works,  llf  dl. 

allower  (§-lou'er),  n.  One  who  allows,  per- 
mits, grants,  or  authorizes, 
illoxan  ( a-lok'san),  a.  [< oa(anfoi»)  +  ox(aJi>) 
+  -on ;  so  named  because  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  allantoin  and  oxalic  acid.]  One  of 
the  products  (C^HeNo^)  of  tho  decomposi- 
tion of  uric  acid  by  nitrio  acid.  When  treated  with 
alkalis  it  produce*  alloxanlc  acid.  In  contact  with  am- 
monia It  produces  purpurste  ot  ammonia,  Identical  with 
murexld,  which  with  various  mordant*  produce*  reds  and 
purples  on  silk  and  wool.  Tills  wo*  much  used  In  185s 
and  IKoS,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  aniline  colors. 

alloxanate  (a-lok'sa-nat),  n.  [<  alloxanic  + 
-af*1.]  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  alloxanic 
acid  and  a  base. 

alloxanic  (al-ok-san'ik),  a.  [<  alloxan  +  4c] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  from  alloxan:  as, 
alloxanic  acid.  —  Alloxanic  add,  a  strong  crystalline 
dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  alloxan, 
fin  boiling,  its  salts  decompose  Into  urea  and  roesoxatsU*. 

aUoxantin  (al-ok-snn'tin),  n.  [<  alloxan(t-)  + 
-isa. )  A  white  crystalline  substance  (C8H4N4O7 
+  3B3O)  obtained  when  alloxan  is  brought  into 
contact  with  reducing  agents.  Oxidizing  agents 
reconvert  it  into  alloxan.   Also  < 

alloy  (a-loi'),  c.  [<  F.  alouer, 
<  OF.  dicier,  alter,  <  L.  alltgare,  combine :  see 
allay*  (of  which  alloy  is  the  recent  form,  ba»ed 
on  mod.  F.)  and  af/yl.  The  sense  has  been 
influenced  by  the  erroneous  etymology  from  F. 
A  lot:  see  allou,  «.]  I.  trans. "l.  To  mix  (two 
or  more  metals)  so  as  to  form  a  compound,  with- 
out reference  to  the  relative  value  of  the  metals 
mixed. 

When  we  wish  to  allou  three  or  more  metals,  we  often 
experience  difficulties,  either  because  one  of  tile  metals  is 
more  oxldlsahbi,  urdeiueT.  or  more  f  usiblc  than  the  others, 
or  because  there  Is  no  direct  aKtnity  between  two  of  the 
meUla.  f  rre,  l)i<  L,  I.  VI. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  desired  standard  or  quality  by 
mixing  with  a  less  valuable  metal:  as,  to  allou 
gold  or  silver  with  copper.— 3.  Figuratively, 
to  debase  or  reduce  in  character  or  condition  by 
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alloy 

admixture;  impair  by  the  intrusion  of  a  base 
or  alien  element;  contaminate ;  modify:  as, 
external  prosperity  utloyett  by  domestio  trials. 

Hut  to  offoo  much  of  this  [rejolcingl.  the  French  fleete 
ride*  in  our  t'baiiiicll,  ours  not  daring  to  interpose- 

Arefjrn,  Will)  ,  June  -J4,  1UUO. 

II.  bitranj.  To  enter  into  combination,  as 
one  metal  with  another. 

Oiw  metal  dun  not  <i«op  indifferently  »llh  every  utter 
iu.rt*l.  but  In  governed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar  affinities. 

Cn,  DUt.,  I.  W. 

Formerly  written  allay. 
alloy  (a-loi'),  h.  [<  P.  utoi,  earlier  tiloy,  <  OF. 
alei,  Ar\  airy,  alay,  >  E.  allay?,  «.  The  sense 
bus  been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  F.  tl  hi,  to  law,  as  if  4  that  which  is  brought 
to  the  legal  standard.']  1.  An  artificial  com- 
pound  of  two  or  mure  metals  combined  while 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  of  copper  and  tin.  which 
form  bronze,  or  of  lead  and  an  titnony ,  which  form 
type-metal.  The  alloys  are  numerous,  a*  tli«  brasses, 
bronxe-s,  solders,  type-,  initi'.  and  bell-metals,  etc.,  and  sn- 
ot great  imiKirtance  ill  Hie  iiractk  al  arts.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  Ulesc  alloys,  the  cluiractcr  of  each  being  de  • 
U-rniiued  lijr  the  proportions  of  its  coustitueuls.  An  artl 
tli  lal  metallic  mixture  containing  inikluil  vcr  la  termed  au 
ataal'jaul  (which  see). 

2.  An  inferior  metal  mixed  with  one  of  "renter 

Value.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  I'nltcd  Statea 
are  of  the  standard  fineness  of  to:i  part*  of  Unci  metal  and 
100  part*  of  copper  alloy,  of  which  in  the  rase  of  gold  not 
more  than  one  tenth  may  lie  alive*.  In  tho  rase  of  ailver 
coins  tin?  alloy  Is  wholly  of  copper.  Hence  these  coins  are 
•aid  to  lie  VXI  fin*.    *■»  oVtojra;J». 

1  coin  ia  ii  parta  pure  (fold 
,  SH  parta  pure  allrer  to 
Tre,  Diet,  I.  *i 

3f.  Standard;  quality;  fineness. 

My  Lord  of  Northumlsrrland,  .  .  .  wh'-se  education  of 
his  sonne.  I  hcare,  liaa  lien  of  auothir  strem*  and  atl-tu 
then  that  we  have  invulloiied. 

tJi*t„M.  letter  to  Edward  Thurland. 

4.  Figuratively,  admixture,  an  of  good  with 
evil;  a  deleterious  mixture  or  element;  taint; 
as,  no  earthly  happiness  is  without  alloy. 

thing  by  death  but  ita  atlvy.  H.  ItttU. 

Formerly  written  allay. 
D'ArcoU's,  'Newton's  Rose's  fusible  alloy  of  bis- 
muth. See  metal.  -  Wood  s  fusible  alloy,  *n  alloy 
cumimaed  of  IS  parta  of  blsmnth,  B  of  lead,  «  of  tin,  3  of 
cadmium.  It  has  a  brilliant  InsUr,  which  dors  not  tar 
nuh  readily,  and  melts  Is-twccii  K«r  and  Hie  F.  W,.tk 

•A.iw  Retripli- 

alloyage  (a-loi'Aj),  n.  [<  alloy  +  -age."]  The 
practice  or  process  of  alloying  metals;  specifi- 
cally, iu  Minting,  the  practice  of  adding  to  the 
precious  metals  a  small  proportion  of  a  liaser 
one.  to  harden  them,  with  the  object  of  produ- 
cing a  clear  impression  when  the  coins  arc 
struck,  and  of  preventing  or  lessening  abrasion 
while  they  are  iu  circulation.  See  alloy,  ».,  2. 
alloy-balance  (a-loi'bttl'ans),  ».  A  balance 
for  weighing  metals  which  are  to  be  combined 
iu  decimal  proportions.  In  Rolicrts  aUoybalane* 
lite  point  of  *us|i«iisi»n  la  movable,  and  la  adjusted  to  tlie 
point  at  which  tho  anna  of  the  balance  bear  to  one  sn- 
-'  c  proportion  of  the  metals  to  t»  weighed,  as  for 
17  per  cent  of  tin  to  8.5  of  copper.    The  beam  of 
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All-aouls  (al'sdlx),  n.  Same  as  All  Souls'  day 
(which  see,  under  soul). 

allspice  (al'spis),  ii.  [<all  +  spice;  so  called 
because  supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  and  cloves.J  The  fruit  of 
Eugenia  I'imenta,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies.  See 
pimento.  Carolina  aUiyict  la  the  sweet-shrub.  Calytnn- 
raw*  ItoridxtM,  Japan  atbiriec  is  a  common  name  for  the 
allied  shrub  of  Japan.  rAiuionarirAui  /rayrana.  WUd 
alUpiet  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  aromatic  Linden 
l>utoin  of  the  Ignited  states. 

allubeBcencet,  allubescencyt  (al-u-bes'ens, 

-en-si),  n.  [Also  adlubtseence ;  <  L.  adlubcs- 
«•«(/-)»,  atlubetctn(t-)s,  ppr.  of  adlulieseere,  allu- 
lieseere,  be  pleasing  to,  <  ad,  to.  +  lultere,  liliere, 
please.  Cf.  ovi  ritofNiN.]  1.  Pleasantness. — 2. 
Willingness;  compliance, 
allude  (a-lud'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alludett,  ppr. 
alluding.     [<  L.  alludere,  adludere,  play  with, 

iest,  speak  sjiortively,  <  ad,  to,  +  ludere,  play.] 
;.t  fraii*.  1 .  To  play  with  or  make  game  of. — 
2.  To  compare. 

To  free  niyavlfe  from  the  imputation  of  partiality,  11* 
at  last  mltmir  her  to  u  natenuui.  J.ihn  rajrioc. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  make  an  allusion;  refer 
casually  or  indirectly :  with  fo  (formerly  also 
Mi.ro). 


alluvion 

Me  salted  for  England,  talcing  with  htm  five  of  tin;  na- 
tives whom  he  luul  uVco^if.     Ham-nrf,  HUt.  I  .       I.  OL 

It  is  not  tlie  knavery  of  the  leaders  so  much  as  the  hon- 
esty of  the  followers  they  may  afrfu^e,  that  irlvea  Uieni 
power  for  evil.  Lowell,  Study  Window*,  p  ISO. 

allure't  (a-lur'),  m.  [<  uHnrel,  »•.]  Allurement. 

allure2t,  »■    Same  as  nrurr. 

allurement  (a-lur' ment),  n.  [<.allure\  -r--m/-i»f.J 

1.  The  act  of  alluring  or  attracting. 

Adam  by  hi*  » Ifes  o«i<«.«n<  Irll.  Milton,  V.  R,.  II.  1st 

2.  That  which  allures;  any  real  or  apparent 
good  held  forth  or  operating  as  a  motive  to 
action;  a  temptation;  an  enticement:  as,  the 
allurement*  of  pleasure  or  of  honor. 

Let  your  Sclioler  be  neuer  afraide.  to  sake  you  any 
dout.  but  vae  diacretlie  the  best  altvrrmmU  can.  locn- 
corage  lUm  to  tlie  same.  ^arAawi.TlteSL'bolemaatcr.p. 

3.  Attractiveneas ;  fascination;  charm, 
allurer  (f;-lur'er),  a.    (me  who  or  that  which 

allures.  • 


Tliese  s|te<'cbes  . 
sterial  irarmeiiU  as 


.  do  aee-lli  to  altudt  unto  such  mill- 
ere  UleU  in  Use.  lf<*Aer. 


HUl  w  oe  wsi  line,    --^s^  wuivniiv. 

The  Kntlsh  standard  for  gold  cc 
and  i  liarta  alloy,  and  for  silver.  : 
lis  part*  of  alia*. 


Mr  atlmUt  in  eulerprlies  which  he  cannot  reveal  but 
with  the  bmard  of  his  life.       Sttttt.  SpeeUtor,  No.  r.to. 

2t.  To  pun ;  have  a  punning  reference.  =8yn.  1. 


the  Iwlancc  Is  then  broiutlit  to  the  position  of  «i|nlllliriiin> 
by  means  of  a  weight  suspended  from  a  continuation  of 
the  short  arm  of  the  li 


;  and  when  the  balance  U  f 
adjusled  any  iiuantlly  of  copper  put  In  the  sliort-arm  scale 
will  be  balanced  by  tlie  requisite  pro|Pirtlon  of  tin  In  the 
otlier  scale,  that  is.  In  llw  supposed  case,  17  per  cent,  of 

the  total  weight  of  the  two. 

alloZoCld  (al-^-io'oid),  n.  [<  Or.  &'/ixn;,  other, 
+  ^ttMftAfft,  like  an  animal :  sv^zooid.']  In*or7/., 
au  animal  bud  or  zotiid  separate*!  by  gemina- 
tion from  the  organism  by  which  it  is  produced, 
and  differing  from  it  in  character:  the  opposite 
of  uo:o<iid. 

all-round  (ATround),  a.    [<  all,  adv.,  + 
wfY.l     Able  to  do  many  things  well; 
sided;  capable  of  doing  anything;  versatile; 
uot  narrow;  uot  too  spucialited. 

Let  our  aim  be  ai  lilllnrl..  to  a  food  ilJl-ri.Knd' edu- 
cation rittcsl  to  cope  with  in  men)  vtlirellcles  of  tUe  day 
a*  liosalblc.  ioicH,  Oration,  Harvard.  Nor.  a,  Iwi 

One  of  the  usual  ittlmund  men.  who  considered  that  be 
could  do  niofct  thliurs,  and  vaunted  his  precise  knowlcthce 
of  the  trails  throughout  the  u-nit.in.,. 

II  .  Sti'lA,  M,  Prairie  Ktperlenees,  p.  liK. 

All-saints  (al'sants).  n.  Same  as  .ill  Saints' 
ilai)  ( which  see,  under  «iin/). 

allseed  (al'sed),  it.  A  nume  given  in  Great 
Mrituin  to  several  very  different  plants:  (n) 
/Vrfiyrvii/wiN  <•  trtt\>U<tll\tm.  a  stiuill  plant  found  in 
the  southwest  of  England;  CO  tlie  knot-grass, 
/*o'Vf/o«Mm  arirularc :  («•)  t'hrno]nj<tinm  /io/y- 
s>nrm>tm,  found  in  waste  places;  (d)  •Iladiola 
itillty  rami. 

all-SOrts  Oil' sorts),  «.  A  term  used  in  taverns 
or  lieer-shopa  to  denote  a  bevenige  composcd  of 


2t.  To  pun ;  have  n  punning  rcferct 

.ti/rcrr,  hrlrr,  Miml*  etc.    Sc*  «,/lrrr. 

allumt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  alum. 
aLlumette  (al-ii-mer),  «.    [F.,  a  match,  <  of- 

lnn\er,  lijrht,  kindle:  see  allummt.]    A  match 

for  lighting. 

alluminatet  (a-lu'mi-nat),  r.  f.  [<  ML.  *««»- 
minatus,  pp.  of  'alliiminare :  b<m»  «fl«««ji»c.]  To 
illuminate,  as  manuscri]its.  Jiailry. 

alluminet  (a-lu'min),  r.  f.  [<OF.nl/mNiiicrfor 
alumer,  later«//«iw<-r,  lighten,  kindle,  =  l*r.  alum- 
na r.  alumrnar  =  Sp.  alumhrar  =  Pg.  alumiar, 
aUnmiar  =  \\.  allnmarr,  alluminan  .  <  ML.  *o(- 
Inminare,  set  light  to,  <  L.  oil,  to,  +  Inminarr, 
light,  <  lumen  (tttmin-),  light :  sec  lHH>inou»t  limn, 
and  cf.  ittnniinc,  illuminate]  To  illuminate; 
enlighten. 

alluminorf  ( a-!u'mi-nor),  it.  [MK.  lymnour,  etc. 
(see  limner),  <  AF.  oliuimtiioiir,  OF.  alumineor, 
later  fiMNrndicirr,  <  ML,  as  if  'allnminator,  cquiv. 
to  illuminator,  <  *«-«« minuet-,  eqtiiv.  to  illnmi- 
nare:  see  allamine,  illumine.)  An  illuminator 
of  manuscripts. 

Heforv  the  Invention  of  Printline,  ci-rtaln  persoiil  called 
Attumimirt  made  it  a  trade  to  pidnt  tile  Initial  Icttvl*  of 
manuscripts  In  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  to  gild  theiti  with 
silver  anil  cold.  Barrhti/,  Met.  {Ia231 

all-ups  (iil'ups),  n.  A  mixture  of  ull  qualities 
of  coal,  exceptiug  tine  slack,  raised  from  ono 
seam.    Gnuley.    [Leicestershire,  Eng.] 

alluxance*  (a-lur'aus),«.  [<  oMwrr I  +  -ance.] 
jVllurement. 

allurantf  (a-lur'aut),  a.  [<  allure^  +  -aitf'.] 
Alluring;  enticing.    K.  Jonson, 

allure1  (a-lur'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  nHtirctf,  iitir. 
alluring.  [Early  mod.  E.  alure,  alewre,  <  ME. 
aiKrcn,  <  AF.  alurcr,  OF.  aturcr,  aleurrcr,  aler- 
rcr,  attract,  allure,  <  a,  to,  +  furrr,  lure:  see 
lure.]  1.  To  tempt  by  the  offer  of  some  good, 
real  or  apparent;  invite  by  something  flatter- 
ing or  acceptable ;  draw  or  t  ry  to  draw  by  some 
proposed  pleasure  or  advantage:  as,  rewards 
allure  men  to  brave  danger. 

.iHnr  <f  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

UM.milh.  Pea.  VII.,  I.  170. 

2.  To  attract ;  fascinate  ;  charm. 

She  show'd  hlin  favours  to  iiUure  his  eye, 

Ska*,.  Pass.  Hltr.,  It. 
ber  soft  nffiin'No  locks. 

Jfiflon,  Comus,  1.  S8S. 
-8Vtt.  AUurt.  Lurt,  Knli-cr,  rtreuft,  Stducr,  attract.  In 
vile,  coaj,  engage,  prevail  on.  The  llrsl  five  words  lin 
ply  the  ejercisc  of  sUong  bat  sabtle  influences  over  the 
mind  or  senses.  .Inure,  lurt,  to  attract  by  a  lure  or  bait, 
to  draw  by  appealing  to  Ule  hope  of  gain  or  the  love  of 
pleasure,  differ  but  little:  the  former,  however,  seems 
to  Imply  a  more  definite  oblect  than  fore,  which  retains 
iicrhiilM  a  little  more  of  the  original  meaning,  though 
It  Is  less  ofw-n  used  Entit*  cuprraaes  unit  of  skill, 
subtlety,  flattery,  or  fair  speech.  ;*>c,i>  Is  to  l.-ad  Into 
a  snare  by  false  appcarauocs ;  this  wiwd  l»  the  one  most 
coiiiiuonl)  um^I  In  a  ph)*!cal  avnsr.  .Snfun-,  to  lead  astray, 
generally  from  rectitude,  but  som-  times  from  Interest  or 


K'  sweet  ntlttftr  of  our  hopes, 
out  In  oceans,  and  omtiic*  In  by  drops. 

Vr^tru.  I'rol.  lo  Prophetess,  1  » 

alluringly  (a-lur'ing-li),  adr.  In  an  allnritig 
manner;  enticingly. 

allurlugness  (a-lur'ing-nes),  ii.    The  quality  of 

being  ailuriiig'or  fascinating, 
allusion  (n-lii  zhon),  n.    [<  F.alluition,  <  L.  allu- 

ttio(H-),  atllufioln-),  playing  or  sporting  with,  < 

alludere,  pp.  allututs;  see  allutleT]    It.  A  play 

upon  words ;  a  pun. 

Th«  allusion  hoals  In  the  exchange. 

Skat..  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ••. 
ISaid  by  Ilolofernes  with  reference  to  the  Jest  alioot  the 
moon's  lielnsr  no  more  than  a  month  old  when  Adam  was 

2f.  A  symbolical  reference  or  comparison :  a 
metaphor. 

Virtue,  to  borrow  the  christian  af/uWoN,  Iv  militant  hrrv. 
and  various  untoward  accident*  contribute  to  it-  lieln* 
often  overborne.  Butlrr.  AtiaL  Rillg  .  I  67 

3.  A  passing  or  casual  reference ;  a  slight  or 
incidental  mention  of  something,  either  direct  Iv- 
or by  implication;  a  hint  or  reference  used 
by  way  of  illustration,  suggestion,  or  insinu- 
ation: as,  a  classical  allusion ;  au  allusion  to 
a  person's  misconduct. 

We  have  here  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Government,  from 
which,  but  fur  two  or  three  passing  allurir.ns.  it  would 
not  sppcar  that  the  author  was  aware  that  any  govern 
nunts  actually  Misted  ^^'^  Ma)  on  Govcrnmi.„L 

The  delicacy  of  touch.  Ule  circuitous  nffitnon,  wiUl  which 
|S)dncy|  .smith  refers  to  things  commonly  received  as  vul 
gar.  is  a  study  for  all  who  wish  to  master  the  refinements 
of  expression.  Whipple,  l'-*s.  and  ltev.,  I.  1M. 

allusiYe  (a-lu'siv),  a.  [<  L.  aa  if  'allunrus,  < 
allusus,  pp.  of  alludere:  see  allude.]  If.  Pun- 
ning.—  2t.  Metaphorical. 


Poetry  U  triply  divided  into  narrative,  representative  or 
dramatic,  and  uf/unir  or  paralsdlcaL 

Advancement  of  Learning,  11.  i. 


3.  Having  reference  to  something  not  fully 
expressed ;  containing,  full  of,  or  characterized 
by  allusions. 

sandru*""'"'  """it"  A.'ovrJ.  ailav.' Kasara,  1st™  r  !  p.". 
AllUBlve  arms.  In  her.    See  arin^. 

allusively  (a-lu'siv-li).  adr.  If.  Symbolically; 
by  way  of  comparison  or  figure. — 2.  In  an  b1- 
lusive  manner;  by  way  of  allusion;  by  sugges- 
tion, implication/or  insinuation. 

alluaiveneas  (a-lu'siv-nes),  «.  The  quality  of 
Is-ing  iillusivc. 


I 


As  danger  <-ould  not  daunt,  so  neither  euuld  ambition 
atlurr  him.  Latimrr,  SenuoilM,  Int..  p.  ill. 

So  la-auty  lurt*  tlu-  full-grown  child.       fljrcm,  Glaour. 

He  dootb  not  only  show  the  way.  btit  glitcth  so  »wi .  tc 
a  |in»peit  into  the  way.  as  will  intif*  any  nian  to  rater 
Into  It  .Sir  /•  snttun/.  Apol.  for  Poetrle 


Tlie  multifarious  atlnrirrnrt*  of  the  prophetical  style. 

Or.  It.  .Won.,  Seven  fhlirchca.  Ii. 

allusory  (a-lu'so-ri),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  'allusoriut, 
<  alliums,  pp.  of  alludere :  see  allude.]  Allusive. 
£x|ireaslolis  .  .  .  figurative  and  alltumy. 

Warttunon,  Scrmona,  II.  100. 
alluvia,  n.    Plural  of  alluvium. 
alluvial  i a-lu'vi-al),  a.    [<  L.  allurius,  adlitrius, 
alluvial  (seeo//Mt:i't(m),  + -«/.]  Of, pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of  alluvium:  as,  allurial  deposits; 
alturtal  soil..  AllurUl  formation »,  in  ,.^,./.,  ns-ent 

drnosita,  iu  valleys  or  in  plains,  of  the  detritus  of  nelgli 
l«>nng  .elevations,  hroaght  down  chlelly  by  the  action  of 
water.  Most  rtvrr-plalns,  as  those  of  the  Mississippi,  arr 
alliivlal,  having  U->-n  drpositeil  from  the  waters  uf  a  river, 
a  lake,  or  an  arm  of  the  "-a.   see  alluvium. 

The  windings  of  the  stream  in  large  allurial  flats  are 
ni«*t  numerous  where  Uic  current  Is  exceedingly  slow. 

Itarta,  Geology,  p.  641. 

alluvial,  (a-lii'vi-an),  a.  Same  as  «//Mrta/. 
riCare.] 

alluvio  (a-lu'ri-6),  ».    [L.l    Same  as  alluvion. 

alluvion (a-lu'ri-on).  it.  [<F.  allurion,  alluvion, 
lii  i  retiini/<  L.  aliurin(n-).  adturio(n-).  an  over- 
flowing, inundation.  <  alluere,  adluerr,  flow  to. 
wash  upon.  <  ad,  to.  +  here,  wash,  -  I5r.  /loi-rri . 
wash :  see  tare"  and  lotion.]   1 .  Formerly  —  (a) 
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alluvion 

TV  -.rash  of  the  sea  against  tho  shore,  or  of  a 
river  against  its  tanks.  (6)  Tho  material  de- 
positedby  seas or rivurs ;  alluvium  (which  see). 
— S.  In  modem  legal  use,  an  increase  of  land 
on  a  shore  or  a  river-bank  by  the  action  of 
water,  as  by  a  current  or  by  waves,  whether 
from  natural  or  from  artificial  causes.  11  the  <ul. 
duVai  hu  been  gradual  and 


Imperceptible,  tho  owner  of 
the  land  Uioa  augmented  li**  a  nght  u>  the  ullu  vial  earth ; 
bit  If  the  addition  ha*  been  *udden  and  oMiatderabte,  by 
lae  ainiBMn  law  the  alluvion  ia  the  properly  of  the  aov- 
erekpi  or  state.  By  the  law  nf  8cotUnd,  however,  It  n>- 
■alu  (he  property  of  ths  person  of  whoac  lands  It  origl- 
*  - '  could  aoe  from  lime  to  Hum 


■run-ess  had  been  made,  though  they  could  not  per- 
the  pruer-— i  »hll.  IK-  n'«  i>«  »..»  going  on,  the 
t  b  denned  arradiul  within  the  rule. 


aalh/ formed  part, 
that  iihttress  had 
orire  U 

lUrmoaa  (a-lii'vi-us),  a.  [<  L.  alluring,  allu- 
vial: see  altueium.]  Saino  as  alluvial.  [Rare.] 

lUarinm  (a-lu'vi-um), «.;  pi.  alluvia  (-ft).  [L., 
prop,  neut-  of  allucius,  admrim,  allavial,  tT  al- 
mere,  adluere,  flow  to,  wash  upon :  see  aHurioit.] 
A  deposit,  usually  of  mingled  sand  and  mud, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  nuviatils  currents: 
applied  Dy  geologists  to  the  most  recent  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  especially  such  as  occur  in 
the  valleys  of  large  rivers:  opposed  to  diluvium 
(which  see).  Alluriim  (wldch  aee)  waa  formerly  uaed 
ice  both  marine  and  freati-waler  deposits,  but  alivrium 
ha*  taken  ita  place,  although  geuerally  uaed  ouly  for  flu* 
riatOe  deposits. 

illwhoro  ( i J'hwar),  adr.  {<  ME.  altchert;  <  all 
+  mWre.]   Everywhere.  [Rare.] 
I  follow  aUvkm  tut  thy  aake. 

Lorftli,  To  the  Mine. 

kllwhither (al'hwiTO' er), adr.  [<a)t  +  tchither.] 
In  every  direction.  li.  Taylor,  Deukalion,  IV. 
in.  153.    f.V.  K.  D.) 

ally 1  (a-lT),  r. :  pret.  and  tip.  <j//k»£,  ppr.  allying. 
[OIE.~aiy«t,  alien,  <  OP.  afiex.F.  oilier,  combine, 
rah,  alloy;  in  another  form  OF.  airier,  allayer, 
mod.  F.  aloycr,  mix,  alloy  ( >  E.  allay*  and  alloy, 
a.  v.);  <  L.  alliaare,  adligarc,  bind  to,  <  ad,  to, 
+  Uyare,  bind.  Cf.  alligate  and  alliance.]  I. 
tram.  1.  To  unite  by  marriage,  treaty,  league, 
er  confederacy :  connect  by  formal  agreement : 
•  used  in  the  passive  or  with  re 


&*l«ml«  .  .  .  revolted,  and  allied  ftaelf  to  Megar*. 

J.  Adanu,  Works,  IV.  478. 

2.  To  bind  together;  connect,  as  by  resem- 
blance or  friendship. 

At.  madam,  true  wit  la  niorc  nearly  allied  to  good-na- 
tare  than  year  ladyablp  la  aware  of. 

Sarridan,  School  for  Srandal,  II.  S. 
So  tnssti  torn  allied  to 


Amphloxus  la  known. 
HxaUv,  Aaat,  Vert.. 


TX  intrant.  To  join  or  unite;  enter  Into  al- 
liance. 

allyl  (a-li'  often  al'i),  n. ;  pi.  allien  (a-liz/,  often 
al'U)."  f  <  ME.  alie,  ally,  esp.  kinsman, <  OF.  alie, 
(aficr,  F.  oilier,  ally :  see  ally1,  v.]  1 .  One  united 
or  associated  with  another  by  kinship,  treaty, 
or  league;  a  confederate ;  more  particularly/a 
sovereign  or  state  connected  with  another  by 
league  offensive  and  defensive  or  a  subject  or 


and  France  entered  the  war  aa  attic*. 
J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Tiroes,  xxvu. 

3.  An  auxiliary ;  an  associate  or  friend. 

What  did  not  a  itttls  contribute  to  leave  him  thua  with 
oat  an  ally  waa.  that  11  there  were  any  one  post  nu  irv 
aatenaUe  than  the  rest,  he  would  be  aure  to  throw  hlioaclt 
lnb>  It.  Sterne,  TrUwuo  Shandy. 

3,  In  foot.,  an  nninnvl  more  or  less  closely  re- 
lated to  another  in  respect  to  morphological 
rh^ruj'ters,  and  placed  in  the  same  alliance 
(which  tee). -Syn.  Ateeciale,  Friend,  Companion,  etc 
see  oajDctofe. 

ally-r,  n.  A  former  spelling  of  alley*. 
ally3,  a.   See  alley*. 

allyl  fal'il),  a.  [<  L.  aHdaw),  garlic,  +  -jrl,  <  Gr. 
«*,  matter.]  An  organic  radical,  C3HSl  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state.  At  the  niument 
v)  tti  Uberatiofi  two  luoleeulea  cuniMne  to  funn  dlullyl, 
fell  to.  apuuseut  ethereal  liquid.  Alao  apelled  aUirU.— 
AUyl  aulphld,  (C.jB«JJ,  the  oil  of  amrUi:,  which  glvea  to 
mlnna  aau  inuiK  their  peculiar  amell  and  taate. 

(a-lU'a-nin),  n.  [(ally!  +  <iMtwc.] 
A  mobile  liquid,  JnT^CjH}),  having  a  ahurp, 
burning  taste,  produced  6y  the  action  of  potash 
on  allyl  cyanate.  It  may  be  regarded  as  am- 
monia in  which  one  hydrogen  tttutn  is  replaced 
by  aUyl. 

altyle,  a.   See  allgl. 

aUyUc  (a-lil'ik),  a.  {(.attyl  +  -tc.l  Of  or  be- 
I'jQgLtift  to  allvl :  aa,  an  allulic  aulphid. 

B),<-« 
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especially  in  Egypt,  to  a  girl  whose  occupation 
is  to  amuse  company  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  or  to  sing  dirges  at  funerals;  a  sing- 
ing girl,  of  a  higher  class  than  the  ghawaxee  or 
dancing-girls  of  Egypt,  with  whom  the  almas 
are  somctiiaes  confounded.  See  ahavazre  and 
ghaziyeh.  Also  spelled  alme  and  altneh. 
almacantart.  almacantarathf,  n.  Same  as 
almucantar. 

almadia  (al-ma-de'ft),  it.  [<  F.  almadie,  <  Ar. 
al-ma'dipah,  <  al,  the,  +  ma'digah,  ferry-boat,  < 
ma'diy,  a  passage,  <  Way,  pass  or  cross  over.] 
1.  A  river-boat  used  in  India,  shaped  like  a 
shuttle,  about  HO  feet  long  and  0  or  7  broad. — 
S.  A  small  African  canoe  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  Some  of  the  larger  square-eterned  boats 
of  the  negroes  are  also  thus  designated. 

Alao  written  almadie,  almadg. 
Almagest  (al'ma-iest),  n.  [<  ME.  almagtwt,  al- 
magtste,  <  OF.  and  ML.  almagctte,  <  Ar.  aUma- 
juii,  <  of,  the  (sv-e  <i/-*),  +  Or.  uryiimi,  fern,  of 
ptyurrof,  greatest,  superl.  of  fljar,  great :  see 
mega-.)  Tho  greatest  work  on  astronomy  be- 
fore Copernicus,  written  in  the  second  century 
a.  D.  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomer  Ptole- 
my. Its  proper  title  Is  "Mathematical  Cornpoaltioo " ; 
but  It  waa  called  ^fimipeic,  or  the  greatest,  to  illsungulah 


It  from  other  hooka  by  the  aame  author. 

froaa,  and  character,  and  tailamaa. 
Anil  a/wia  v/rf,  ar.d  altar. 

Scott,  L.  of  L,  M.,vt  17. 

alm&gra  (al-nii'grit),  n.  (<  Hp.  almagra,  alma- 
yre=z  Pg.  almagre,  X  Ar.  al-maghrah,  red  oeher.l 
A  flno  aecp-red  ocher,  with  an  admixture  of 
purple,  used  in  India  for  staining  the  person. 
It  I*  alxi  lometlmM  nat-d  aa  a  paint,  and  lor  luillahhiat  all- 
ver  and  gUst,  under  iIm  name  of  Indian  red. 

Almalnt  (al'raan),  a.  and  n.  [Karly  mod.  E. 
also  Almagn,  Almaipne,  Alman,  and  in  sense  II., 
i,  alman,  almond,  <  ME.  Almayn,  Jlmaun.  n.,  a 
German,  <  OF.  Airman,  F.  Allemand,  German, 
<  L.  Alemanni,  Alamanni :  see  yf/rm<t)intr.]  L 
a.  German. 

Almoin  rittcra  with  their  horaeracn  a  atavea. 

SlaHam,  Paiwtna,  I. 


Cf.aliai,  af*m.l 
parts  of  the  East,  and 


Jour.  Artiawl.  At*.,  XXX.  131. 

II,  m.  1.  A  German. 

He  aweata  not  to  overthrow  yonr  Almain. 

Hhak,.  Otlwllo.  IL  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance.—  3.  A  kind  of  dance-music 
in  slow  time. 

Almain-rivet  al'man-riv'et),  n.  [<  Almain  + 
rirrf.J  In  milit.  antiq.,  one  of  a  series  of  rivets 
or  short  pieces  of  metal'* 
sliding  in  slot-holes  form- 
ed in  overlapping  plates 
of  annor,  replacing  tho 
common  appliance  of 
riveting  to  straps  of  lea- 
ther or  similar  material : 
first  used  by  the  Germans 
about  1450.  Tho  term  Al- 
uiain.riretM  came  afterward  to 
be  apnlitsl  to  auita  of  armor 
L'onalracted  In  thla  manner. 
Alao  apelled  Alnaynt  rivet,  Al- 
rniinniW, 

alma  mater  (al'mft  m»'- 
ter).  [L. :  ofma,  fem.  of  almiu. 
ishing,  benign,  <  afcre,  nourish,  foster  (see  ali- 
ment and  alumntu) i  mater  =  K.  mother.]  Liter- 
ally, fostering  mother:  in  modern  use,  applied 
by  students  to  the  university  or  college  in 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

Benjamin  Woodbridge  waa  the  eldeat  son  of  our  alma 
mater.  reirvc,  Hiat-  of  Ilarv.  l  iiiv.,  App.,  p.  67. 

Almant  (al'man),  a.  and  n.    Hame  as  Almoin. 

almanac  (al'ma-uak).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alma- 
nark,  almanach,  <  ME.  almenak  =  F.  almanach 
s=  Hp.  almanae,  almanaque  —  Pg.  almanach,  al- 
manac sit.  almanaccei  —  I),  almanak  =  G.  aima- 
naeh  (>  Pol.  almanach)  =  Sw.  almanack  =  Dan. 
almanak;  <  ML.  almanae,  almanach  (Roger  Ba- 
con, a.  D.  liC") ;  appar.  <  Ar.  nf,  the,  +  "  *na- 
nakh,  almananue,  calentlario,"  so  given  in  the 
Arsliio-Castilisn  '*  Vovabultsta  "  of  Pedro  dn 
Alcula  (a.  r>.  IjOo),  who  also  gives  "  manah, 
relax  del  not,"  i.  e„  sun-dial.  The  word,  used,  it 
appears,  by  Arabic  astronomers  in  Spain  as 
early  as  the  12th  or  13th  century,  is  not  found 
elsewhere  us  Arabic,  and  must  be  of  foreign, 
presumptively  of  Greek,  origin ;  without  proof 
from  records,  it  has  been  identified  with  L. 
manaehus or  manaeng,  also  cited  as  Gr.  *fujivx<K, 
Vuiwroj,  a  false,  reading  in  Vitruvius  for  L. 
meiwus,  a  circle  on  a  sun-dial  showing  the 
months  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  <  Or.  wvuloc, 
monthly,  <M»'  =  L  "»«*«*,  month :  aee  moatf.l 


In  an  almighty 
iv'c;  as,  ^"wBS^^af/fy 


almoin 

A  yearly  calendar  showing  tho  correspondence 
between  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  days  of 
the  month,  the  rising  and  sotting  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  of  the  tides, 
and  other  astronomical  data,  and  usually  also 
tho  ecclesiastical  fasts  and  feasts,  chronological 
information,  etc.  Many  annual  pablkatloi»  mlled 
almuuu*  are  largely  extended  by  the  iiiaortlim  of  hkatorl- 
ral,  political,  •Utlitlcul.  and  oUier  current  InfonnaUon.  aa 
■upplcmenta!  to  tlie  calendar.— Nautical  almanae,  aa 
almanac  for  tlie  u*e  nf  navlntnra  and  aatronomera.  In 
which  are  given  the  cphemondea  of  all  the  budlra  of  the 
aotar  ayatem.  places  of  the  fixed  atara,  predlctlona  of  aa* 
trononilcsl  phenomena,  and  tlie  angular  dlatancea  of  the 
moon  from  the  iua.  plaueta,  and  Card  atara.  Nautical  al- 
manaca  are  puldlahed  by  the  government  of  Oreat  Brliaiji. 
Um  t  lilted  Slatea,  &ih1  mart  other  maritime  powers. 

almandert  (al-man'der),  n.  [ME.  almander, 
almaunder,  (  OF.  almandier,  mod.  amandier  (cf . 
Sp.  almendro,  ML.  amondalaritu),  an  almond- 
tree,  <  a/sMtiide,  almond:  see  almond.']  An 
almond-tree.    Chaucer;  Ifwclif. 

almandir,  almandina  (armsn^ln).  n.  [<  F.' 
almandine,  <  Lli.  nte«<jsrfai«o,  a  corruption  of 
alabandina  :  see  fl"aAofi<iinc.]  Procious  or  uo- 
blo  garnet,  a  beautiful  mineral  of  a  red  color, 
of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged  with  yel- 
low or  blue.  It  la  commonly  traneluoent,  amnetltiM-a 
transparent,  and  usually  cryaUllliea  In  the  rhombic  dode- 
cahedrofl.   Alao  called  a/m'-iti.ifl*.  Heejsornit. 

Almaynet,  a.  and  n.   Hame  as  Jfattrta. 

alme,  almah  (al'inc),  n.   See  arnui. 

almens.  (al-me'iia),  n.  [Sp.  o"ot«?aa  =  Pg. 
ameia,  a  two-pound  weight,  prob.  <  Ar.  al,  the, 
+  menn,  a  measure,  a  two-pound  weight.]  A 
weight  of  about  a  kilogram,  or  2j  pounds,  used 
in  tho  East  Indies. 

almerief,  almeryt,      Variant  forms  of  ambry. 
almesser,  n.  Au  old  form  of  alms. 
almicantaratht,  n.   Same  as  a'mucanfar. 
almlghtt,  41.     K  ME.  almiaht,  almyght,  almy$t, 
almlkt,  <  AS.  eWraiftf,  almighty,  <  al-,  al,  all,  + 
miaf,  might.]  Almighty. 
Bleaaed  bo  God,  Fatlicr  itfiniirAf. 

Vrimer  Hen.  mi.   (X.  F.  l>. 

almightily  (ul-mi'ti-ll),  o<ft'. 
manner;  with  almighty  | 
vulgarly  aa  an  explclivt 
angry.  [Rare.] 

almightiness  I  lil-mi 'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  almighty;  omnipotence ;  infinite  or  bound- 
less power:  as,  "the  force  of  his  almightine**," 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Uod  .  .  .  made  them  prooilaea  btudlng  the  strength  of 
Ida  JfjntoAfi'rww  with  covenant*  iwom  to  everlastingly. 

I.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur.  p.  JOu. 

almighty  (al-mi'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  almighty,  al- 
myghty,  almifti,  almihti,  <  AS.  tatmihtip,  eallmih- 
ffy,  atlmihtig,  almcahtig  (=OS.  almahtig,  alamah- 
tig,  alomahtig  as  OI1G.  almahtig,  alamahtig),  ( 
tal,  call,  all,  +  mihtig,  mighty :  see  all,  adr..  and 
mighty.]  1.  Possessing  all  power;  omnipotent; 
of  unlimited  might ;  of  boundless  sufflciency. 
Him  the  .tlwi^rir  Power 
Hr.rl  .1  hci.ll.jr.u  lUtnrig  from  the  ethereal  sky. 

MiUon,  F.  L.  L  U. 
S.  Great;  extreme;  overpowering.  [Colloq.] 
Pour  Aruar  can  not  live,  and  can  not  die,  — an  that  he  la 
In  an  almigkty  fix.  Dt  Qvinwy. 

Alml«hty  dollar,  a  phraae  forcfb 
power  of  money:  fust  uaed  by  Wa  ' 
brcole  Village*  publlahed  In  I  — 
omnipotent  Ood. 
fly  the  Almiyhty,  who  shall  bless  thee.  Oca.  xltx.  ii. 
almightyfthip  (fU-mi'ti-ship),  it.  [(.almighty  + 
-thip.  ]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  almighty ; 
omnipotence.  Coiclcy. 

almiqal  (U-me'ke),  n.  The  native  name  of 
Solcnoilon  cubanut,  an  insectivorous  tnaimnnl 
peculiar  to  Cuba,  belonging  to  the  family  Solc- 
nodoniitUr.  The  snlutsl  la  alwnt  11  Inches  Ions,  with 
a  tall  71  Inches  lu  length.  It  strikingly  resembles  an 
opossum  In  general  appearance,  though  behmgtng  to 
an  entirely  different  order  of  mammal*.  The  alml«jui  Is 
the  largest  of  American  Inatetimra,  and  one  of  the  rarest 
of  American  mammals,  It  ia  nocturnal  in  habit*  and 
Uvea  under  ground  in  cavce.  There  la  a  elmllar  llaytlan 
aidmal,  Sotmadon  yaradtmt,  called  agouta  (which  aer). 
Sec  Sntenadim. 

almiraa  (al-m*'r»),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Iliud. 
almdri,  <  Pg.  almario,  armario,  <  L.  araiariarni,  a 
closet,  chest,  >  E.  ambry,  q.  v.]  A  kind  of  cup- 
board used  in  India :  an  armoire  or  wardrobe ;  a 
chest  of  drawers.  Also  written  almyra,  aim  ura. 

almnor,  ».    See  almoner*. 

almoint,  almoignt  (al-moin'V  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  almonc,  allmonc,  ME.  almoyn,  alms, 
alms-chest,  <  AF.  'almoin,  'almoign,  OF.  af- 
meme,  almosne,  later  aumtjne:  see  alms,  and 
cf.  almoner*.]  1.  Alms. —  2.  An  alms-chest. — 
Frank  almoin,  1 1  terallr.  free  alma ;  a  perpetual  tenure  by 
free  gift  of  charity :  usually  written  aa  on*  word,  /rankal 


expressive  of  the 
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almond  f&'mond  or  al'mgnd),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  amand,  <  ME.  almonde,  almunde,  at- 
mounde,  almaunde,  almande,  etc.,  <  OF.  almande, 
earlier  a^mwsoV,  altmaudre,  alcmandle,  also 
amande,  mod.  F.  amande  b  Pr.  amandola  =  Bp. 
almendra  =  Pg.  amendoa  =  It.  mandorla,  man- 
doia  (the  of-  for  orig.  a-,  in  E.,  OF.,  and  Sp.,  be- 
ing due  prob.  to  confusion  with  the  Ar.  art.,  or 
perhaps  with  the  word  Almoin,  German)  =  l>. 
/t  man  <W=OIIU.  numdah,  MHO.  O.  mandel- 
Dan.  8w.  mandcl  —  Buss.  Mindoftnu,  dim.,  <  ML. 
amandola,  a  corruption  (through  mamingdala)  of 
L.  amygdala,  <  Gr.  a/reyddAij,  a/ii?-6\iAov,  an  al- 
mond :  see  amygdala.]  1.  Tho  stone  or  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  Prunus  (Amygdaiut)  communis, 
the  almond-tree  (which  see).  There  m  two  klnda, 
the  sweet  And  the  bitter.  Sweet  almonda  Are  a  favorite 
nut.  They  Are  the  •oiltc*  of  almond-oil,  And  An  einulalon 
made  from  them  Is  uwd  In  medicine.  The  best,  from 
Muiaga,  are  known  a*  Jordan  almonda.  Bitter  almonda 
aid  smaller.  And  yield,  besidea  almond-oil  And  An  Aaotiied 
•nlietanoa  called  «mul*in{Uimd  Abut  In  sweet  almomUX  a 
rdttercrrataUliic  principle  called  xmyylaiin,  which  when 
mixed  with  emukaln  la  decomposed,  product  in;  tivdroeyanlc 
an  ul  and  Mltcr-almond  oD. 

8.  Anything  shaped  like  au  almond;  an  orna- 
ment in  the  shape  of  an  almond;  specifically,  a 
piece  of  rook-crystal  used  in  adorning  branched 
candlesticks.    African  almonds,  theaeedaof  thenro- 

tcaceoua  ilirubflruVnirn  r!Wi/i?i/,.iiijjii,of  tMltfiern  Africa 

-  Almond  of  the  throat,  a  tonsil  or  AmrgdAla.— Coun- 
try Almond*,  a  name  eomrtimi-a  tflvf  n  t<>  the  fnitt  of  the 
East  Indian  tree  Tmninalia  Cotappa. — Jav EL  almonds, 

the  fruit  of  Oanarium  eeeamuae. 

almond-cako  (ii'mond-kak),  n.  The  cake  left 
after  expressing  the  oil  from  almonds.  Its 
powder  is  used  as  soap  in  washing  the  hands. 

almond-eyed  (a'mond-idi,  a.  Having  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  as  the  Chinese  and  others  of  the 
Mongolian  race. 

almond-furnace  (al'mond-fer'n**;),  n.  {Prob. 
for  Almoin  or  Alman  furnaot;  <  Almoin,  Ger- 
man (see  Almoin),  +  furnace.]  A  furnace  in 
which  the  slags  of  litharge  left  in 'refining  aii- 
'  to  lead  ny  being  heated  with 
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regularly  a  CArdlnAl  or  other  high  prelate ;  ilaoo  the  Hern- 
iation thli  pott  hsa  alternately  restored  and  ahollahed. 
In  Kuaiaud  thei*  In  «  W  almmtrt.  or/wrd  *w»  almtnnt, 
an  cccU-ilartlcal  officer,  generally  A  blahop,  who  formerly 
had  the  forfeiture  <4  all  dryland*  and  the  good*  uf  All 


almucantax 
alms- basin  ( iimz'ba'sn),  n.  A  basin  or  dish  of 


Sillllli  imnlll  1  mux  m»  nil j ,  ft .     a    ■  n  1 1 1  ur  ci  i  nil  o] 

metal  used  to  receive  the  alms-bags  to  be  laid 


aulcldea,  which  lie  liad  to  distrllKlt*  to  tlw  poor, 
diaiributes  la  Ice  a  year  the  u,Tcrriim»  lajyjity,  which  con- 


.  n  •  taunt, 

:  a  alitor  penny  each  to  u  nuM;  poor  pcraonn 
gn  in  tears  of  aai'.   llicn  ' 
tnuner,  and  a  hereditary  ffruna  aimoner. 


•late  In  gitiM  a  ailt 
at  the  MivereLra  i« 


hitter  U  now  alnvitt  a  nntTiirc. 
almoner2!,  "•    [<  ME.  (liner 


jpootp 
la  alaii  a  1 
The  iirnce  of  the 


for  aa/mN*T),  air- 


almond-oil  (a'mond-oil),  n.  A  bland,  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  almonds  by  pressure,  and  used 
in  medicine  as  a  demulcent. -Bitter-almond  oil, 
A  TulaUle  oil  dlallued  from  the  r.-odujil  L.ikr  <>(  intirr  al 
niotida  after  the  alm.niJ  nil  lnu  Ik-.  11  cijir.-»r<1.  and  di:,j 
to  deoMnpoaiUun  of  the  ainrs'laln.  and  etnuUla  of  Um 
•eed*. 

almond-paste  (i'mond-past),  n.  A  cosmetic 
composed  of  bitter  almonds,  whi(«  of  egg,  rose- 
water,  and  rectified  spirit,  used  to  soften  the 
skin  and  prevent  chapping. 
almond-tfM  (a'mond-tre),  n.  A  species  of 
JYitass,  i*.  communis,  prodncing  the  almond. 

The  lea  tea  and  flowera 
resemble  tlioae  <il  the 
peach,  bat  the  trait  kt 
uiore  oorapreaied.  with 
a  thin,  tovatli,  and  A* 
bruoa  deddnoua  hoalc 
when  ripe,  and  the  ihell 
thinner  and  more  fra- 
ttile.  The  tree  il  clalU- 
vattti  for  ita  nuta  In  the 
region  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  In  t  all- 
fi.niiA,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  southern 
fulled  Stalea;  elae- 
wliere  It  la  grown  for 
onuuuent.  un  aoraunt 
of  Ita  lame  early  Sow- 
era.  The  common  ^tnirar- 
itvj  aimtmd  la  a  dwarf 
dimble-lluwered  tpeciea 
,  P.  nana.  The  tropical  TtrminaUa  Catappa, 
of  the  Eaal  Indlea,  it  alto  called  AUooiMl  trve. 

almoner1,  almner  (si'mon-*r,  am'ner),  n. 
(Karly  mod.  K.  almoner,  afmencr,  almner,  amr- 
ner,  amner,  <  ME.  amoner,  amener,  earlier  a  ti- 
nt oner,  aumencr,  aicmencr,  ote.,  <  OF.  anmoner, 
aumonier,  almonnier,  mod.  F.  aumdnier  =  Pr. 
almosnier,  almonwr  (ML.  reflex  almonarius, 
'almonnariiti)  =  Sp.  limomcro,  almoner,  as  Pg. 
tsmoier,  almoner,  mmoleiro,  a  begging  friar, 
=  It.  Hmoginiero,  -iere,  -orio,  K.  ML.  tteemo- 
tynariut,  a  givvr  or  distributer,  sometimes  also 
a  receiver,  of  alms  (of.  OF.  almomuri  e ,  al- 
momeor  =  It.  limaainatore,  <  ML.  tlecmomna- 
tor,  a  giver  of  alms),  <  LL.  elrrmomna,  alms: 
see  elrcmoxynary  (of  which  almoner'  is  a  dou- 
blet), tjfinoNer*,  and  <i/jw#.]  A  tlispenaer  of 
alms  or  charity;  especially,  a  person  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  alms  as  an  official  duty. 
Tlie  ivfllcc  of  alii>«MKr  wu  flrat  in^tttiiU'd  In  monaatcTlea 
and  other  retthtMia  huusea,  which  were  re*|ulr««l  to  dla- 
pr  n»e  part  of  ttu-lr  retenuta  hi  cliarilt.  Aliwjiiera,  usually 
,'rtc«t^.  and  often  actinic  alvi  a«  c1ia|tlain».  wetv  afbrrward 
attat  le>*l  to  the  llouarllnliH  uf  «ottrel|nis,  feudal  lords, 
lirvlalea,  etc  .  and  to  public  itintltiltloDB  ol  viuiiMla  kind*. 
In  Kraoee  the  name  earl)  became  njnonymona  with  char- 
tain,  (Seeuaimmu-r.)  The  fraud  aimontr  of  the  realm  »a» 


aumencr,  awmtner,  <  OF.  oumoniere,  almot- 
niere,  F.  aunuinicre  (sometimes  used 
in  this  form  in  E.)  aa  Pr.  almomera 
(ML.  reflex  almonaria,  almoncria) 
=  Pg.  tmoleira,  alms-box,  <  ML. 
rlcemosunoria,  an  alms-purse,  alms- 
box,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  bursa,  purse,  area, 
box),  fern.  01  etcemofpuariut :  see  al- 
moseri,  and  ct  afsMmry,  of  which 
A»a<*»     almoner*  is  a  doublet.]  1.  An  alms- 
purse. — 8.  In  general,  a  purse,  es- 
pecially a  litive  puree,  or  pouch,  usually  (fryni 
the  twelfth  century  until  the  fifteenth)  Dung 

from  the  girdle.    It  waa  closed  either  by  corda  drawn 
through  the  hem,  or  In  a  easing,  or  by  a  chvap.  It  look  to 
a  great  extent  tbo  pise*  of  a  pocket, 
almonerabip  (al'mon-er-«hip),  «.    The  office 
or  position  of  almoner. 

almonry  (al'mon-ri),  «.;pl.  almonries  (-riz). 
[<  late  MF..  almosntryt,  <  OF.  •oJmo#ner»«,  au- 
mosnrric,  F.  aumdncric  =  Pr.  almonaria  (ML.  re- 
flex almonaria,  almonorium),  <  ML.  eloemom/na- 
ria,  an  almshouse,  the  residence  or  office  of 
an  almoner,  also  an  alms-purse  or  alms-box  (in 
this  sense  the  source  of  almoner*),  prop.  adj. 
fern,  of  etcrmosynarius :  see  almoner',  almoner*, 
and  eleemosynary.  A  different  word  from  amAry 
with  which,  through  the  forma  almery,  ambrry. 
it  has  been  in  part  confused :  see  ambry.}  The 
place  where  an  almoner  resides  or  where  alms 
are  distributed.  In  monaatertea  it  la  iltaated  near  the 
ehurcti  ur  at  the  gate-bourne;  aometlraea  It  la  a  if  j-.u * ' ' 
baildlna;,  aa  the  aluwitnr  at  Canlerhury,  and  aatnctlinc* 
It  containa  lodgloga  fur  cJuirlatera  attached  to  the  church. 

almost  dU'moet),  odr.  [Colloq.  or  dial,  amott, 
'most,  dial,  also  ommost,  omatt.  Sc.  amaist, 
'moist,  <  ME.  almost,  almoast,  almeste,  almost*. 
<  AS.  atmatst,  calmSst  mostly  all,  nearly  all,  < 
at,  eal,  E.  all,  +  nurst,  E.  most,  adv.]  If.  Nearly 
all ;  for  the  most  part ;  mostly,  (in  this 
almost  all  is  now  used.] 
Theee  gtucra  were  aimot  Northmen. 

Avha-n,  The  S.-h.dr!naater,  p.  1S3. 


2.  Very  nearly;  well-nigh;  all  but. 

Isintoat  wish 
He  he  not  dead .  although  my  wrongs  are  great. 

SntUty.  The  Ceed,  UL  Z. 

Almo«t  navsr,  l>urdij  etcr    Almost  no,  almost  none, 

scarcely  any, 

almouat,  n.  [=  So.  cnemons,  <  MK.  nlmonte,  al- 
mouys,  almus,  *  leel.  almusa,  tttmusa  =  Sw.  almosa 
bDid.  almisse=AS.  etimesse,  E.  alms:  see  alms, 
of  which  almous,  Sc.  awmous,  represents  the 
Scand.  form.]   An  old  form  of  alms. 

alms  (amz),  n.  sing.,  sometimes  used  as  pi.  [< 
ME.  almes,  almis,  almesse,  almisse,  elmts,  ttmesst, 
irlmcsae,  trlmisse,  <  A3,  almesse,  trlmysse  (in  comp. 
<rlmes-,  almes-)  =  OS.  alamdsna  —  OFries.  tet- 
ntis»si=D.  ooimoesaOHG.  alamuasan,  alamdsau, 
MHO.  almuosm,  G.  almost*  =  leel.  almusa,  61- 
musa  =  Sw.  almosa  =  Dan.  almisse  =  OF.  ai- 
mosne,  aumosne,  F.  aumfac  (sco  almoin,  almoign) 
=  Pr.  atmosna  =  Sp.  Umosna  =  Pg.  esmola  —  It, 
limosina =OBulg.  almuchtno  —  Bohem.  almu^h  tut 
s  Pol.  Jalmurknn  =  Hung,  alamissna,  <  ML.  *af- 
mosina,  elimomna,  1>L.  elefmosyna,  alms,  <  Gr. 
ilrnimoxvn,  pity,  compassion,  alms,  <  IjU^uuv, 
pitiful,  mercifulj  compassionate,  <  /Xror,  pity, 
mercy,  compassion.  See  alstoner1,  almoner?, 
and  eleemo*yuary.]  1.  The  act  of  relieving 
the  needy;  charitable  aid;  ministration  to  the 
poor:  as,  to  give  money  in  alms. 

When  thou  doeat  (if  mm,  let  not  thy  l«ft  hand  know  what 
thy  rlicbt  hand  doeth.  Mat  vL  9. 

8.  That  which  is  given  to  the  poor  or  needy  ;  a 
charitable  dole;  anything  bestowed  in  charity. 

Enoch  act  ldnueif. 
Scorning  an  aim*,  hi  work  whereby  to  lite. 

TVaajracn,  Enoch  Arden. 
To  acatter  fruni  our  abundance  >^caaMial  uims  la  not 
enouytL  Vhanniny,  Worka,  IV.  201. 

Reasonable  alms.  In  Knit,  hiw,  a  part  of  the  eatate  of 
an  inleatatv  |<mon  allotted  to  the  poor.  —  Tenure  by 
free  alms,  in  Kniclamt,  an  ecclr*la>tical  tenure  of  law) 
by  which  the  |HMM'iaor  waa  formerly  liounil  to  pray  for 
the  »iu!  id  the  donor,  whether  dead  ur  alive ;  frankal- 
m-dn  (which  »eei 

alms  bag  (amx'bag),  n.  A  batr  of  some  fine 
material  used  for  collecting  alms  during  divine 


upon  the  altar.   Sometimes  the  alru*  was  isoalted  di- 
rectly In  the  basin,  without  use  of  the  bag.  See  m'iwa-A«i.T. 
Alao  called  otnw-d'iaA. 
alms-box  liimz'boksl,  n.    Same  aa  alms-eKtst. 
alms-chest  (llm*'ehest),  s.  A  chest  or  box  fast- 
ened to  the  wall,  as  of  a  church,  to  receive  offer- 
ing for  the  poor  or  for  any  religious  purpose, 
alms-deed  (Umr/ded),  n.   [<  ME.  olst«s-<ieuV. 
almesse-dede,  etc.]   An  act  of  charity;  a  char- 
itable deed.  Acta  ix.  30. 
alms-dish  (Um/'dish), «.   [< ME,  atme^istke.] 
Same  as  alms-basin. 

alms-drink  (amx'dringk),  a.  The  leavings  of 
drink,  such  as  might  be  given  away  in  alms. 
Sd  Sere.  Le pid at  !■  ldich-ooloiired. 
1j(  .sVi-t.  They  liate  made  liim  drink  ofrw-dn'ri*. 

i-Aa*.,  A.  and  C,  IL  7. 

alms-fee  (amx'ffi),  n.  [<  AS.  ceimes-feoh,  <  at- 
messe,  alms,  +  feok,  money:  see  fee.]  An  an- 
nual tax  of  one  penny  on  every  hearth,  collected 
in  England  and  Ireland  and  sent  to  Borne,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  until  it  wan 
abolished  by  Henry  VIII.  Also  called  Boms- 
scot  or  Rome-fee,  and  Peter's  pence. 

He  I  Edmund],  toward  the  middle  of  Um  tenth  cantory, 
etrlctly  conunanda  payment  of  tithe,  .  .  .  and  alnaa/M. 

KemUe,  aaxnn*  In  Rng.,  IL  10. 

alms-folk  (amx'fok),  n.  pi.  Persons  supported 
by  alms. 

almB-gate  (amz'git).  n.  That  gate  of  r.-li^inim 
■ir  "reat  houses  ut  which  alms  were  diitributed 
to  ue  poor. 

"▼er(amz'giv'er),ii.  One  who  given  alms, 
-«~  (am»V^>"«).      The  act  of  giving 


almshouse  (amz'hons),  n.  [<  MF..  almesshovsr. ] 
A  house  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
who  are  supported  by  the  public  or  by  a  rev- 
enue derivea  from  private  endowment ;  a  poor- 
house.  In  the  United  Statea  aimrAoiur  and  pecrkonm 
are  aynonymoua,  meaning  only  A  huuae  for  the  rtMuniou 
realdenee  of  tlie  publicly  ■apported  panpen  of  a  town  or 
county.  In  Great  Britain  a/mjAotLarj  are  generally  a 
number  of  amall  dwelling*,  bnllt  together,  aupportad  by 
prltale  endowmeiit,  for  the  nae  of  rrapeetni-Jt  pcrarnu 
reduced  to  poverty,  boildlnga  for  public  pnupcra  t-clnji 
called  HwkAowaw  or  pMrAetuea. 

almsman  ami 'man),  n. ;  pi.  almsmen  (-men). 
[<  ME.  almesman,  (rfmessioM,  etc.]    1.  A  person 
supported  by  charity  or  public  provision. 
Kven  bees,  the  little  oJnunnra  of  spring  bowers. 

JTenfa,  Isabella,  at.  la 
3.  A  charitable  person;  a  dispenser  of  alms. 
[Bare.] 

'  other  men's  nvn.pathlea 

Long/titan;  ITyperion,  It.  T. 

alms-pot  (ftms'pot),  n.  A  sort  of  box  carried 
liy  beggars,  ana  perhaps  succeeding  the  clack- 
dish  (which  see)  in  point  of  time,  it  waa  kmhc 
tinea  a  cylindrical  wooden  pot  with  a  alit  In  tlie  lid,  amir 
tunes  a  more  carefully  made  teaaelof  pewter.  lentil  very 
recently  beggara  in  l4mdoo  carried  aneh  poti  fastrrtc<l  to 

almucantar,  a Lmn canter  (al-mu-kan'tar,  -t*r), 
n.  [Also  written  alma-,  almieantar,  -er,  fornierly 
alsorjim<mnf<irn(A,  etc.,  ME. ahnyianfera (Chau- 
cer), <  F.  almt«cyis<<jrafA»,  almueantarat,  almiean- 
tar ut  —  Sp.  nfsiicantomf,  alm«y»nforo</ov»  =  Pg. 
(as  ML.),  <  ML.  almicantaraOi,  almucantaratk, 
(  Ar.  aUmuaontardt,  ^  at,  the,  •+*  mvqantordt.  pi. 
of  muqantarah,  a  sun-dial.  <  qantarah,  a  bridge, 
an  urch.]  1.  In  aslron.,  a  small  circle  of  tie 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon;  a  circle  or  paral- 
lel of  altitude.  wIko  two  elan  are  on  the  same  aunu- 
cantar  they  have  the  uint  altitude. 

2.  An  astronomical  instrument  (invented  by 
H.  C.  Chandler)  consisting  of  a  telescope  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  wires  and  mounted  upon 
a  box  floating  upon  mercury.  The  float  la  orat 
turned  round  u,  aa  to  point  the  telescope  east  of  the  me 
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almuc&ntar 

riitft-n,  mid  the  time  of  rUinj.  at  a  liar  orrr  Uw»  wir»  It 
nol*d  .  th#  trte*coj»r  U  thm  jKiLiitrd  to  wrut  nf  the  mrrlil- 
iia.  and  the  Urn?  of  deei'eiidluir  of  a  atar  In  noted.  In  this 
wvj,  If  tin:  position,  of  Uie  stars  arc  known,  the  carrecUoci 
of  t  Umeplt'e*  and  til*  Utttuilti  ui*jr  lie  drU'rmlncd :  on 
Uk  other  lund.  If  thea«j  axv  known,  Hthrr  til*1-  right  aitceii- 
bK*m  ur  tbr  declinations  uf  the  lUr*  may  I*-  detvrtnltmL 
Tb«  loslrunieiit  la  of  irreat  value  on  ai-i-ount  of  It*  having 
fra-rr  inatruiueiital  t-nvru  than  a  ii*?rid.ati  circle. 

almucADtAT -staff  <al-mu-kan'tttr-«tW)t  it.  Au 
nent  having  an  arc  oi  15°,  formerly 
I  to  take  observations  of  the  nun  about  the 
time  of  its  rising  or  setting,  to  find  ite  ampli- 
tude, and  from  this  the  variation  of  the  com- 

See  aimutantar. 

glmuce,  *.    Same  as  o*te'. 

aim  ad,  aim  ode  (al-m5d'),  n.  [Sp.  abnud,  Pp. 
altitude,  <  Ar.  al-mudd,  a  dry  measure,  a  'bushel.' 
CI.  H«b.  mad,  a  measure.  ]  A  variable  measure 
for  liquids  and  Kr&in  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ranging  for  liquids  from  3}  to  5+  English  gal- 
lons, and  for  grain  from  3^  to  11  pints. 

almof  (al'mug),  n.  [Heb.  pi.  'atmug,  a  var.  of 
uJjTwitt  j  see  algum.]  The  wood  of  a  tree  brought 
from  Ophlr  by  the  ships  of  Hiram  and  servants 
of  Solomon,  wrought  into  the  ornaments  and 
musical  instruments  of  the  temple,  esteemed 
far  its  beauty  of  grain  or  for  its  agreeable  odor ; 
probably  a  sandal-wood  of  India. 

almnod  (al'mund),  n.  [Cf.  almvdt]  A  Turk- 
ish measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  1.151  imperial 
gallons.    Morgan,  U.  8.  Tariff. 

almnn,  n.    See  almirah. 

almnryt  (al'mu-ri),  n.  [ME.,  <  Ar.  al-mu'H,  <  al, 
the,  +  mur'i,  indicator,  <  ra'ay,  see.]  A  pointer 
forming  a  part  of  an  astrolabe. 

Tata  afuvwry  to  clepod  the  denticle  of  Caprtoarne  or  elle* 
u»  k*lkttl«r.  Ckaucer,  Aatrolabe,  LIS). 

ilmutent,  n.  [Corrupt  for  almutaz  (as  in  OF. ), 
<  Ar.  al-mu'tas,  <  al,  the,  +  mu'taz,  prevailing, 
Van.  be  powerful.]  In  astrol.,  the  prevailing 
or  ruling  planet  in  the  horoscope. 

aknyra,  n.    See  almirah. 

ainage  (al'n&j),  n.  f  <  late  ICE.  aulnage,  <  OF. 
MiltuuK  ( F.  dmnage),  <  atUncr,  aimer,  measure  by 
the  ell,  <  alne,  aune,  ell:  see  atom  and  efl.1  A 
measuring  by  the  ell ;  specifically,  official  in- 
spection and  measurement  of  woolen  cloth  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  duties  on  it.  Also  spelled 
alenage,  ulnage.  —  Alnace  duties,  duties  formerly  paid 
it:  England  on  woolen  cloth*  at  to  much  per  oil, 

TV  rfwfir*  ol  cubakly  and  alenage  of  all  wollen  irouiu. 
facw  tor  the  etc  of  York  sod  lancaater. 

Record  Sac.  Lanmhin  and  f Aartfra,  XI.  M. 

alnager  (al'na-jer),  n.  [<late  ME.  aulneger,  < 
UF.  aulnegeor,  <  aulnage :  see  alnage.]  A  royal 
officer  who  examined  cloth,  and  affixed  a  seal 
in  guaranty  of  its  quality  or  measure.  The 
office  existed  until  the  reign  of  William  111. 
Also 

"rSe^,ne  ,nU,thc 

(al'r4-j«r-ehip),  n.   The  office  or 
alnager. 

of  the  oAce  of  deputy  atnagerihip  by  the  re- 
ar ami  Brook*. 

Record  Sac.  Lancashire  and  CSetMre,  XI.  68. 
ainaseharixm  (al-naa'kitr-izrxi),  n.  [<Alnaschar 
(see  dcf.)  +  -ww.]  Conduct  or  an  action  like 
that  of  Alnaschar,  the  hero  of  a  story  in  the 
Arabian  Nights;  anticipation  of  future  gran- 
deur during  a  day-dream  or  reverie. 

With  maternal  almudusnam  ahe  liad.  In  her  revert**, 
thrown  back  her  bead  with  diadain,  *■  ahe  repulsed  the 
buuily  advance*  of  aome  wealthy  hut  low-born  nelrvM. 

MUt  Kdgcmrth,  Virtan,  i. 

alflightt  (al'nit),  «.    Kai,  all,  +  »ight.~\  A 
treat  cake  of  wax  with  a  wick  In  the  mi 
intended  to  burn  all  night  .  Uaetm. 

okleri.]  A 
I  trees,  natural  order 
CuyuUftra,  growing  in  moist  places  in  northern 
teuipcrate  or  colder  regions.  There  arc  ai»>ut  is 
•pecTca  4>f  which  half  arc  American.  The  wood  is  light 
ami  witt,  but  cb^e-gralned  and  ccirnpa^t,  enduring  li>nx 
aodcr  water,  valuable  for  cabinet-work,  and  makiuic  an 
ncrlkot  tliarrual  for  (runDowder.  The  >>ark  L>  n»ed  for 
tanotnt  and  dveliur.  and  u  a  mnmly  tn  medli  tne.  Several 
yeciit  are  cultivated  for  omamt  nt.  see  aider  I . 
alodfiemantt,  ».  See  allodpement. 
alodT(al'.i-d!)pi..  [<  ML.  allodium.]  Same  as 
allotldnm. 

alM  (sl'6),  n.  [<  ME.  aloe,  also,  and  earlier 
always,  in  pi.  form  aloa,  aloica),  allow**,  <  ar- 
>ii.-r  atom.  <  AS.  aluiran,  alctcan,  atwau,  pi.  of 
unused  sing.  •<i/wtre\  'afire  =  I),  aloe  =  G.  rtloe 
=8w.  alrtt  =  Dan.  ntoe=F.  aloes,  earlier  written 
nloit,  OF.  aloe=  Pr.  aloa,  aloe.  aloe»,  aloeu  =  Sp. 
f«.  It.  aloe  —  Huss.  aloe=  Pol.  alow,  <  L.  n/<>e, 


ML.  also  aloes,  alues,  alua  (>  AS.  "aluve,  *aUte, 

al>ove),  (  Or.  o>jw?,  the  aloe,  i.  u.,  prop.,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Aloe,  and  the  drug  prepared  there- 
from, but  used  also,  by  confusion,  in  the  Sei>- 
tiiAgint  and  the  New  Testament  (and  hence  m 
the  LL.  (Vulgate)  and  mod.  languages)  to  trans- 


■knw 

The  blttrenfsaeof  the  aloe  Ire  dfattroyeth  the  awlttenme 

of  the  hony,  Karl  Kitm,  Uictea,  p.  us.   (*'.  K.  D.) 

aloft  (a-lbff),  prep.  par.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  a7o/f,  a  loft,  o  loft  (ace),  alofte^a  lofte,  o 
lofte  (dat.),  in  fuller  form  on  Ute  loft,  on  the 
lofte,  fintc  tie  lofte,  <  Icel.  d  lopt  ^a<'c.  of  motion), 
d  lopti  (dat.  of  position),  on  high,  aloft,  lit.  in 
the  air:  d  =  AS,  an,  on,  ME.  a,  o,  on,  in,  on, 


to ;  lopt  (pron.  loft)  =  AS.  lifft,  ME.  loft,  tuft,  lift 
(E.  Jy'O,  the  air,  the  sky,  upper  floor,  loft :  see 
loft  and  lifti,  the  air.]   I.  adv.  1.  On  high;  in 


AM  *utf*r\i,  l,,-t< 


late  the  Heb.  akhdlim,  akkdioth,  of  which  the 
proper  representative  is  Gr.  aya'/M>xov,  NL. 
agalloehum,  E.  agalloch,  q.  v.,  the  fragrant 
resin  or  wood  which  was  called  In  later  Ur, 
£vr\aX6tjt  whence  in  NL.  (transposed)  aloejylon, 


or  into  the  air;  high  above  the 
eagle  soars  aloft. 

Then  will  1  ralaeoio/l  the  mllk-whtte  rose 

With  »liu»t>  »»wt  mufll  tlif  »lr  «Kiill  pcrfum'd. 

Saak.,  t  Hen.  VI.,  L  t. 

9.  Xaut,  in  or  into  the  top;  at  the  masthead, 
or  on  the  higher  yards  or  rigging;  hence,  on 
the  upper  part,  as  of  a  buUding. 

There'a  a  »w»*t  little  cherub  that  *iU  up  sJo/t, 
To  keep  watcb  fur  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

Mbdln,  Poor  Jack. 

Il.t  prep.  On  the  top  or  surface  of;  above. 
Now  I  breathe  aaaln 
Aloft  the  flood.  Ska*.,  X.  John.  |r.  t 

Alogl  (al'^-jl),  n.  pi.  [ML. :  see  Alogian.]  The 
Alogians.    See  Alogian. 

A1"^»T1  (a-16'ii-an).  n.  [<  ML.  Alogw, _pl.  Alogi, 
< Or.  iXovor,  without  logos:  see  alogy.  J  One  of 
a  sect  which  arose  toward  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  which  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Logos,  or  "Word"  (John  i. 
1),  and  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  writings, 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  Gnostic  Cerint" 


and  (translated)  lignum  aloes,  F.  boit  d' aloes,  ajogic  (a-loi'ik),  a.    Same  as  alogUxti. 
■  of  the  aloe,  in  E.  wood-aloes  and  alogic&l  (a-loj'i-kal),  a. 


of  the  plants  of  alogotrophy  (al-^-got'ro-fi),  n.    [<  Gr.  4Ao>oc, 
m  ellnuba    without  reckoniiiK.  incomiuenBurable  (see  ato- 


1U. 

aloes-wood.  The  form  aloes,  as  sing.,  is  due  to 
the  ML.  sing,  aloes,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the 
L.  gen.  aloes  in  lignum  aloes,  E.  lign-aloes,  q.  v. 
In  the  earliest  E.  (AS.)  use  the  reference  is 

usually  to  the  agalloehum,  but  it  is  often  diffi-    »"«1  «v«n  ant!  causal.  0.  S. 
cult  to  tell  which  meaning  is  intended,  and  alogismt  (al'o-jiam),  n. 
even  in  modem  writers  the  difference  is  often  : 
ignored.]  The 

the  genus  Aloe.  They  are  natlvea  of  warm  cllmatce 
uf  the  old  world,  and  an  eapeclallr  abundant  In  the  aouth- 
eni  part  uf  Africa.  Aroons  the  VIohainnwdan*  the  aloe  la 
a  ay tu bull c  plant,  especially  In  Katypt,  and  every  one  who 
return*  from  a  jnUr  linage  to  Mecca  hanaa  It  over  hi*  atreet- 
door.  aa  a  token  that  he  haa  performed  the  Journey.  In 
Africa  the  leave*  of  aome  apecle*  of  aloe  are  made  Into 
rope*.  BahUur-Une*,  bow^itrinsa,  and  hammock*.  (Several 
*pecie*yteld  aluea,  the  well-knovrn  hitter punratlve medi- 
cine. The  Jmenean  alu*  la  the  oentury.plant.  Agave 
iimericana,  and  the /uf  le  aioe  la^l.  Virjrinwo.  See  Ajjavr. 
Many  apeciea  are  cultivated  tor  ornament,  avowing  readily 
on  very  dry  anil.  See  alarj. 

Alo8  (al'o-4),  n.   [NL. :  see  aloe.]   A  genus  of  aJoln  (al'fl-in),  n.  [■ 
liliaceous  plants,  including  trees,  shrubs,  and  a   bitter  principle  ob 
few  perennial  herbs,  with  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
usually  spinosely  toothed  and  rosulate  at  the 


[<  Gr.  a-  priv.  +  ><»>«- 
xof,  reasonable:  see  alogy  and  logic]  Without 
logic  or  reason ;  illogical. 

There  la  an  Immanent  teleology  In  hla  I  Jnlln*  Bahnaen'a) 
universe;  but  It  I*  not  merely  afooiou,  bnt  antl-logical, 
Halt,  German  Culture,  ]>.  as. 
[<  alogy  +  -ism.]  An 

illogical  or  irrational 
kontng. 

gy),  +  orpo^of,  ill-fed:  see  afropay.l  Unequal 
nutrition  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  bones. 

avlogyt  (al'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  alogia,  <  Gr.  aXoyla,  < 
d/o)of,  without  reason,  unreasoning,  unreason- 
able, <  a-  priv.  +  y.&for,  speech,  reason,  reckon- 
ing, proportion,  also  Logos,  the  Word:  see  fo- 
gos.]  Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 
The  error  .  .  .  and  ofoey  In  Uiia  opinion  la  worse  than 
Sir  T.  Broimr.Vvlg.  Err.,  p.  loa. 

<  aloe  +  -i«a.]  A  crystalline 
principle  obtained  from  aloes  in  pale- 
yellow  prismatic  needles,  grouped  in  stars,  it 
la  found  to  differ  In  constitution  according  to  the  material 


in  lb,- 


from  which  It  1*  obtained.  Snoot 
(CisH, „<),),  fane  aloea  iwtaioi 
do*  aloea  bnrUuoin  (i"i7H<n)07> 
Alio  called  altrlm. 

alomancy  (al'9-man-si),  n.  Same  as 
n.    See  Alumbrado. 

A  Middle 


summit  of  the  caudex-    See  aloe. 
aloedarium(al'^-<}-dA'ri-um),  n.  [NL. :  see 
below.]    Same  as  aloedary. 
aloedary  (al-o-e'da-ri),  n.    [<  NL.  aloidarium,  < 
Or.  a>Mfrhp4oi\  <  a/M,  aloe.]   A  compound  pur-  AJojnbrado" 
gative  medicine  of  which  aloes  is  a  chief  ingre-  alonfje,  prep.phr. 
dient.  form  0/  aland*. 

aloes  (al'02).  n.  mng.  or  pi.  (pi.  of  aloe,  used  also  fdeat,  (a-16n'),  a.  and  adv 
as  sing.).  [See  aloe.]  1 .  A  drug,  the  inspissated 
juice  of  several  species  of  aloe,  it  la  obtained 
from  the  leave*,  aometline*  by  cuttliar  Uiem  acroaa,  when 
the  rcalnoua  Juice  exude*  and  is  evaporated  Into  *  firm 
conatatence,  aometimea  by  pre**lng  the  Juice  end  mucilage 
out  together,  and  In  other  cue*  by  dnaolving  the  Juice 


toraioin 
alt  lft^7)i  snd  Knrhn 
x  an  act  it,,  rathanl. 


on,  usually  separated,  alone  1=  G, 

~  alt,  adv.;  one,  orig. 


al 
I). 


out  of  the  cut  leave*  by  tailing  ami  then  evaporaUng  to  a 
proper  conalatency.  Hevcial  klnda  are  known  in  comnHiree, 
Socotrine  aloee,  alao  railed  R*at  Indian  or  Zanribar  aloea, 


rti;il>t, 


of  shrubs  and  sm 


the  produce  nuiinlyrif  varlctUwof  A.  Ptrryi,  come* chiefly 
from  Red  Sea  port*  and  Aden.  Harlndoa  and  Curaco* 
aloea  are  produced  lu  Uie  West  Indlea  from  A.  rulgarut, 
wlrich  ha*  been  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean.  Tape 
and  Natal  aloea  are  obtained  prottably  from  A.frrvx,  ami 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  aupply.  Ttie  name 
hepatic  ahem  1*  applied  to  any  opaque  and  liver-colored 
variety  of  the  drug.  The  extract  of  aloea  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid  sire*  rise  to  varioua  yellow  and  brown  pro- 
duct*, which  by  the  aid  of  mordant*  can  be  fixed  to  aUk 
anil  wool ;  but  they  arc  acldom  uaed  in  dyeing. 

2.  The  fragrant  resin  or  wood  of  the  agalloehum ; 
lign-aloes;  aloes- wood;  wood -aloes:  the  usual 
meaning  in  the  Bible.  See  agalloehum.  Fetid, 
cabaUlne,  or  horse  aloes,  a  ooarae,  impure  preparation 

of  uloea.     f*.  ,N.  />i«jj^u(llory. 

aloes- wood (al'ox-wud),  n.  Sameasaj^i//ocAwN. 

alottiC  (al-6-ot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  aloetieus, 
<  L.  aloe ;  see  alije.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  or  aloes;  partaking  of  the 
qualities,  or  consisting  chiefly,  of 

II.  «.  A  medicine  or  preparation 
chiefly  of  sloes. 

aloitical  (al-o-ct'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  al 
aloetin  (n-k">'c-tin).  «.    Same  as  aloin. 
aloe-tree  (al'6-tre).  n.    The  plant 
the  drug  aloes  (which  see).    Sco  aloe. 


alleen  —  Dan.  alene) :  al,  E. 
a  dissyllable,  <  AS.  ana,  alone,  weak  inflection 
of  an,  one:  see  all  and  one.  The  pronuncia- 
tion given  to  one  in  al-one,  at-one,  onAy,  is 
strietly  regular;  the  pronunciation  "wun" 
given  to  tho  simple  word  is  a  comparatively 
mod.  corruption.  In  mod  dial,  or  colloq.  use 
ahbrev.  lone,  as  an  attributive.  In  most  in- 
stances alone  may  be  construed  equally  well  as 
adj.  or  adv.;  no  separation  is  here  made.]  1. 
Apart  from  another  or  others ;  single  or  singly ; 
solitary  or  solitarily ;  without  tho  aid  or  com- 
pany of  another:  applied  to  a  person  or  thing: 
as,  to  be  or  remain  alone ,'  to  walk  alone. 
It  la  not  good  that  the  man  abonld  be  aW.  tlen.  II.  la 
be  rode  all  aitm*. 
Scaet,  Young  Lorhinvar. 
to  a  certain  fury  of  performance 


Emerttm,  Society  and  Solitude. 
2.  Only;  to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  or 
things ;  sole  or  solely :  as,  he  alone  remained. 
In  thu  acuse  atone  la  *ouietim«*  uaed  altril/utivcly  before 
a  noun. 

Man  ahall  not  live  by  bread  atnnr.  Luke  Iv.  «. 

It  I*  not  to  ruler*  and  atateamen  alanr.  that  I 
of  government  la  Important  and  iiacful.  It  la 
diapeneable  for  every  American  citUen. 


one  atone  vcrac  aometimea  makra  a  perfectjtoeme. 

It.  .//jivem.  Tlmljer. 


Tlie  uulrertal  aoul  la  tb< 
beautiful. 


it* 


uaeful  and 
Art. 
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alone 

8f.  Without  a  parallel;  above  or  beyond  all 
others;  unique. 
To  ber,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing: 
HbcUafow.  Snak.,  T.  0.  of  V,,  IL  «. 

1  uu  d lone  the  Ytllam  of  the  earth. 

o'Aue.,  A.  and  C,  It.  0. 

4f.  Devoid;  destitute. 

for  both*  a  wyilowe  mi  the  and  atUmt 
Of  ouy  trend  to  whom  she  dorst  hire  mane. 

CAaucer,  Trollus,  L  98. 
To  let  alone.  Sec  Ut,=tyn.  Alone,  Quirt.  Theatlritiu. 
liw  mo  of  alone  Is  now  very  rare.  In  the  Bible  aud  earlier 
Eogluh  alone  I*  oft«D  used  for  the  adverb  vntp.  but  it  U 
now  tacomtng  restricted  to  Ita  own  sense  of  solitary,  un- 
accompanied by  other  persons  or  things. 
Who  can  forgive  sins  but  Ood  olont  l  Luke  v.  21. 

Not  alone  at  £plie»ua,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia. 

Acta  xi«.  so. 

In  each  of  theM  eiamplea  only  would  now  he  considered 
better,  though  not  atone  for  not  only  ii  in  common  dm. 
iffeiw  means  unaccompanied:  aa,  ho  stood  alont.  Only  sp- 
|ille«  to  that  of  which  there  la  no  other:  as,  an  only  son; 
adverbially,  only  this. 

And  I  only  am  escaped  alont  to  tell  thee.  Job  L  U. 
alonelyt  (a-16n'li),  adr.  and  a.  K  ME.  ntooMfy, 
alonly,  usually  separated,  al  only,  all  only,  al 
onli,  al  oonly.  etc. :  al,  all,  adv. :  only,  adv.  Cf. 
alone,  altenarla.  In  mod.  use  abbrev.  lonely,  cap. 
as  attrib.  adj. J   I.  o</t>.  Only;  merely;  singly. 

This  said  spirit  was  not  given  alonsty  unto  him,  but 
unto  all  his  heirs  and  posterity.  Latimrr. 

Farewell  with  him  [the  medical  attendant]  all  Out  made 
sickness  |mmpoiu  — the  spell  that  hushed  the  household, 
.  .  .  the  sole  and  single  rye  of  distemper  alvnely  Axed 
upon  Itself.  Lamb,  Kiln,  p.  311. 

IX  <l.  Exclusive;  sole;  only. 

The  oionsfy  rule  of  the  land  rested  in  the  queen. 

fahyttn,  Chron.,  an.  HSj. 
g\sioT10Ii6S3  C  ?J  loH  DOS^a  l^alO  fttsftt^  0«C 

alone  or  without  company. 
Watching  over  his  alon*M**, 

J.  Legge,  Life  of  Confucius,  p.  «. 
along1  (a-16ng' ),  prep,  and  adv.  [<ME.  along, 
along,  earlier  anlong,  also  (by  confusion  with 
the  early  forma  of  endlong,  q.  v.)  andelong,  en- 
delong,  endlang,  etc.,  <  As.  andlang,  along  (= 
OFriea,  ondling,  ondlinga,  untlU-ngc  =  (>.  entiling, 
along),  <  and-,  over  against,  away  toward,  +• 
long,  long:  see  and;  n-a,  and  long*.  Orig.  (in 
AS.)  an  adj.,  'stretching  long  or  far  away,' 
applied,  as  found,  only  to  periods  of  time,  'the 
livelong* day  or  night,  but  prob.  also  to  space; 
then  used  adverbially  with  dependent  geu., 
afterward  taken  as  direct  obj.  of  along  as  a 
prep.,  the  prep,  implied  in  the  orig.  gen.  being 
subsequently  expressed  by  on,  npon,  by,  trifA, 
thus  giving  along  the  construction  of  an  adv. 
Quite  different  from  along'*  owing  to,  q.  v.]  I, 
prep.  Through  or  by  the  length  of;  from  one 
end  to  or  toward  the  other  of;  lengthwise  or  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  through,  over,  or  by  the 
sido  of:  implying  motion  or  direction:  as,  to 
walk  along  a  river  or  highway. 

And  the  messages  that  go  atony  n»y  nerrea  do  not  con- 
stat in  any  oonUnuous  action. 

If.  K.  Clt/nrd,  Lectures,  I.  IS*. 

IL  adr.  1.  By  the  length;  lengthwise;  paral- 
lel to  or  in  a  line  with  the  length. 

Some  laid  alona, 
And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of  wheels  are 
hung.  Ihyden. 

8.  In  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive 
onwuxd:  as,  lot  us  walk  along. 
A  firebrand  carried  alma  leavcth  a  train. 
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alongBhore  (f^ldng'shor),  prep.  phr.  as  ade. 
[<  alongi  +  thoreK]  By  the  shore  or  coast; 
lengthwise  of  the  shore  and  near  it. 

I  see  .  .  .  California  quarla-inountalns  damped  down 
In  New  York  to  be  replied  architecturally  aioua-short  from 
Canada  to  Cuba,  and  thenee  westward  to  California  again. 

AWracn,  Civilisation. 

alongshoreman  (a-ldng'shor-man),  n. ;  pi. 
alongshoremen  (-men).  [<  alongshore  +  man.] 
A  laborer  employed  about  docks  or  wharves 
and  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels. 
Commonly  shortened  to  'longshoreman. 

alongside  (a-long'sid),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  and 
prrp.   [<  atoMfl1  +  *t<i>l.]    I.  adr.  Along  or  by 
the  side;  at  or  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  a 
ship :  as,  to  be  alongside  of  the  walL 
Several  large  boats  came  nfoniMid*. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  18. 

II.  prep.  Beside;  by  the  side  of:  as,  thu  ves- 
sel lay  alongside  the  wharf. 

We  first  tested  tills  case  by  laying  It  alonaridt  the  his- 
toric fscts  In  the  case.  a 
X  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  us. 

alongstt  (it-ldiigst'),  prep.  [ME.  alongest,  in 
longts;  <  <ihmgi  +  -rsf,  -»f,  after  amongst  from 
among,againsl  from  <i</ain, etc.]  Along;  through 
or  by  tho  length  of. 

The  Turk,  did  keep  straight  watch  and  ward  In  all  their 
parts  afen-W  the  sea-coast.  KmUa,  UIW.  Turks. 

aloof  (a-Wf),  j>rep.  phr.  as  adr.  and  prep. 
[Early  mod.  E.  aloofe,  akmfe.  a  lonfe,  a  tnf;  <  a\ 
on,  +  loo/,  <  D.  tor/,  loof,  luff;  ct.  I),  le  lorf,  to 
loof,  i.  v..  to  windward;  lorf  houden,  lit.  hold 
loof,  keep  to  the  windward:  ef.  tho  E.  phrase 
to  hold  aloof.  See  loop,  Jafp.-]  J,  ^  At  m 
distance,  but  within  view;  intentionully  re 


alp 

II.  ».  One  of  the  alopocoid  or  vulpine  series 
of  canine  quadrupeds  :  as.  "  alopeaotds,  or  vuV- 
pino  forms,"  II'.  if.  Flou-er,  Eneyo.  Brit.,  XV. 
438. 

Alopecnrng  (aKo-rwj.ku'rus),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a/wTfKotjxs;,  a  kind  of  grass,  <  uJ.dir^f,  fox,  + 
olpa,  tail.]  Foxtail-grass,  a  genus  of  grasaee, 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions.  A.  j 
tmtU  la  a  valuable  t.  Hlder-grass ;  some  of  tl»e  other  sp 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  troublesome  as  weeds. 
fi*rUtil-<Trafi. 

alopecy  (al'6-pe-si).  n.    Same  as  alopecia. 
Alopi&s  (a-16'pi-as).  ».    [XL.,  shortened  * 
Alopecias,  q.  v.]    A  genus  of  selachians. 


Tkwfccrshark  .AUfUM  tmlfirr). 


mainiug  apart,  literally  or 
drawn. 

Ir  i. 
there  will  he 


with- 


join,  for  If  she  stand  alnof 
Suckling. 


Aloof  he  siU 
b  pitched  his  tents  a 
if.  Jr»*l,  Soli  rub 
Thy  smile  snd  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  oneamiUier: 
Each  to  esch  U  dearest  brother. 


3.  In  company;  together. 

He  to  England  shall  (go;  along  with  you. 

Soak.,  Hamlet,  ill,  3L 
The  queen  took  her  leave  of  Say's  ('•  >urt,  having  brought 
confusion  afoiy  with  her,  and  leaving  doubt  and  appre. 
I  behind.  S'wff,  Kenllwortli,  I.  iv. 


|  In  this  sense  It  is  often  used  absolutely  In  eomnxin  speech 

All  along. 


wony.]  - 

abbrev. 


In  the  Cnlted  States:  as,  I 
Sren/L 

alOOK3  (a-16ng'),  prep.  [Also  abbrev.  fo»w  ( 
long') ;  '<  ME.  along,  tiong,  <  AS.  geiang  (=OS.  r;r- 
ton;;  =  UHU.  gilang),  adj.,  belonging,  depending 
(with  prep,  on,  on,  or  itt,  at),  lit.  in  line  with, 
in  connection  with,  <  ge-,  generalizing  prefix, 
+  long,  long:  see  ge-,  <i-«,  and  tonal.  Cf.  be- 
long.] Owing  to;  on  account  of:  with  of,  for- 
merly with  on. 

1  can  nat  telle  wheron  ft  was  along  |var. 


But  wel  I  wot  greet  strvf  U  n  among. 

CAaucer,  Yeoman's  Tale,  I.  377. 
Its  all  along  v/you  Out  I  mo  thtia  haunted. 

U .  Brvo\t,  fool  of  tfuality,  II.  hh. 
All  along  of  the  accursed  gold.  Scoff, 
i^idiy  itairdalen.  t'lihsppleat 

ot  Uueens  and  wive*  snd  women. 
Alice .  Ami  all  alont 

Of  KWlip.  Trnnym,  <ineen  iisry.  v.  2. 

dlowedbyo/.andiuiu* 


TJ.  »»rcp.  At  or  to  a  distance  from;  away  or 
apart  from.  [Rare.] 

The  great  lnmlnary. 
Aloof  tlie  vulgar  constellations  thick. 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
dispenses  light  from  far.         Jfiffnn,  y.  J.,  ill.  &77. 

aloofness  (a-Wf'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
aloof,  or  of  keeping  at  a  distance ;  indifference. 

t'nfalthfulucss  and  afuo/iwMof  such  as  have  Is-cn  great- 
est frienda  D.  Kugrr*,  Nsamsii,  [i.  9X 
By  the  wary  Independence  and  aloof  n***  of  his  (the  In- 
dlsn'sl  dim  forest  life  lie  preserves  his  Intercourse  with 
his  native  gods. 

TAoreau,  Concord  and  Merrimsc  Rivers,  p.  60. 

alopiXd*  (al-6-pe'si-tt),  a.  [NL.,  <  F.  alooieie,  < 
U  alopecia,  <  Gr.  d/un-nto,  a  disease  like  the 
mange  of  foxes,  in  which  the  hair  falls  off.  < 
tt>-urrff  (a?irr«-),a  fox,  possibly  akin  to  L.  rulpes, 
a  f  ox :  see  rulpes.  ]  Baldness ;  loss  of  hair.  Also 
written  alopicy — Alopecia  areata  (N  U  armitu.  hav- 
ing areas  or  apou),  a  d  Iscasc  of  the  hairy  regions  of  the  skin, 
characterised  by  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  bald  spots, 
extending  themselves  with  rounding  outlines,  and  some- 
times by  coalescence  jiroducitig  complete  boldness.  The 
bald  s|>ut  has  a  center  which  Is  naked  and  smooth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peripheral  zone,  scaly  and  presenting  nu- 
merous broken  short  hairs.  It  is  by  some  considered  due 
to  a  vegetable  parasite,  and  by  others  to  nervous  disturb- 
ance. Also  called  a™  tW»i,  or  simply  <?rr«. —  Alopecia 
pltyrodea  (XL.  po-prafiu.  I>ran  like),  a  disease  of  the  halty 
parts  of  the  skin.characterlsed  by  a  progressive  reduction 
In  tlie  length,  site,  and  number  of  the  liairs,  attended  with 
an  abundant  fnrfnrnceous  aeeumulalion  on  live  surface  of 
the  skin.-  Alopecia  unguium  (1-  uinwvs,  snail),  falling 
off  of  Uie  iisiu. 

alopecian  (al-y^ie'si-an),  n.    A  shark  of  the 

family  Alopreiiiir.    Sir  J.  Ilichnrtlson. 

Alopecias  (al-o-pe'si-as),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  iXu- 
-mine,  the  thresher-shark,  <  a/jjnr)$,  a  fox,  also  a 
kind  of  shark.]    Same  as  Alopias. 

alopeciid  (al-o-pe'si-id),  n.  A  fox^diark;  a 
shark  of  V  o  fninily  Al"jwriid<r. 

Aiopeciidaa  (al-o-p'e-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Alo- 
pecias +  nVto'.]    Same  as  JltopM'</<r. 

alopecist  (al'o-pe-sist),  n.  [<  alopecia  +  -i*f.] 
One  who  undertakes  to  cure  or  prevent  bald- 
ness.   .V.  A-.  I). 

alopecoid  (al-o-pe'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  'a)*t- 
vinotiM/r,  contr.  a'v^ni'jAnr.,  fox-like,  <  idumrjC, 
fox,  +  i lioc,  form.]  I_  a.  Fox-like  ;  vulpine : 
applied  to  a  group  or  series  of  carnivorous  mam- 
mals of  which  the  common  fox  is  the  type,  as 
distinguished  from  the  thooid  series,  which  in- 
cludes the  dogs  and  wolves. 


taining  the  shark  known  as  the  sea-ape,  sea-fox, 
fox-shark,  or  thresher,  Alopias  rulpes,  and  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Alopiida.  Also  called 
^topecia*. 

The  thresher-shsrlc,  Alopiam  wives,  ta  readily  recognised 
by  its  extraordinarily  long  tall,  which  forms  over  hslf  the 
length  of  the  whole  animal.  It  la  distributed  In  both  At- 
lantic and  Pacifle  oceans,         Stand.  Sal.  Hiet.,  IIL  SO. 

Alopildas  (al-o-pI'i-de);  n.  pi.   [NL.,  shortened 
from  Alopcciida;  also  written  Alopiada- ;  <  Alo- 
)»as  +  -idee,  -ada-.]    A  family  of  anarthrous 
selachians,  represented  by  tho  genus  Alopias. 
Aloaa  (o-16'stt),  n.    [L.,  also  alausa,  >  F.  alosc, 
>  E.  altice,  q.  v.]    A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  f  am- 
ily  Clupeida;  including  the  shad  (which  see). 
Also  written  Alaumt. 
aloae1  (a-16a' ),  «.  A  member  of  the  genus  Alosa. 
aloae2*,  r.  t.  I<  OF.  alostr,  <  a-  +  lot,  praise:  eveo 
a-Ll  aud  toaei]    To  praise.  Chaucer. 
alouate,  alouatte  («ro-iit),  n.    [Prob.  a  V. 
fonn  of  a  native  name.]    A  name  given  bv 
French  naturalists,  us  Buffon,  to  the  red  howf- 
of  Guiana,  afterward  known  as  J/y- 
u  (Illiger) ;  hence  used  as  a  general 
name,  like  hurleur,  for  the  South  American 
howlers.    See  cut  under  *«irtor. 
alouatta  (al-ft-at'tt),  n.    Same  as  alouate. 
alouchi,  aluchl  (a-lo'chi),  a.    [Native  name.] 
A  resin  obtained  from  Idea  hrterophylla,  a  tree 
of  Madagascar.  It  is  thought  to  have  some  me- 
dicinal properties,    Soe  acoticAi-rrsis. 
aloud  (a-)oud'),  »rrp.  l»Ar.  as  oo'r.    [ME.  aloud, 
a  loudi;  <  a*  +  loud.    Cf.  almcl,  thigh.]  1. 
With  a  loud  voice  or  great  noise ;  loudly. 

Cry  aluud,  spare  ih*.  Is.  lvlll.  I. 

52.  Audibly;  with  tho  natural  tone  of  the  voiee 
aa  disti furnished  from  whispering:  as,  he  hax  a 
severe  cold  and  can  hardly  speak  aloud. 
a  l'ontrance  (ii  10-trohs').  Kee  d  oufrunrr. 
alow1  (a-lo'l,  prep.  phr.  as  adr.     [ME.  alow, 
aloite,  alough,  aloqh,  atoj;  <  a*  +  lor'1.    Cf.  he- 
low  and  ahigh.  ]    I  n  or  to  a  low  place,  or  a  lower 
part ;  below ;  down :  opposed  to  otoff. 
Sometimes  aloft  he  layd.  sometimes  afeie,  .  ,  . 
So  doubtfully,  that  liardly  one  could  know 
Whether  more  wary  were  to  give  or  ward  the  blow. 

Sl*mer,  V.  I).,  VI,  rill,  n 
After  doubling  Point  Pinos.  we  bo 
sails  <uW  and  aloft,  and  were  walkln 
eight  or  nine  knots. 

H.  H.  iHna,  Jr.,  Be 


,  set  stud.!  i  rig 
at  tlie  rate  of 


i  the  Miut, 


alow2(a-lou'),ti<fr.  K  a8  +  tor*,  fire :  see ;««-«.] 
Afire;  In  a  flame.  [Scotch.] —To  pranj:  alow  to 
take  Are,  or  be  set  on  fire ;  btazr ;  tie  burned. 

That  discreet  man  Cardinal  Beaton  la  e'en  to  gang  alovee 
this  blessed  day  if  wc  dinna  stop  it  Trnnant. 

alp1  (alp),  n.  [<ME.  alpe.  In  Norfolk  (Krur- 
land)  the  bullfinch  is  called  blood-olph,  ami  tho 
green  grosbeak  grecn-olf,  where  oiph,  olf,  may 
be  the  same  as  alp;  cf.  ouphe  and  the  other 
forms  of  elf,  q.  v.  Possiblv  a  humorous  u»o, 
with  a  similar  allusion  to  that  in  bullfinch,  of 
ME.  alp,  rip,  <  AS.  eln,  yip,  an  elephant,  <  L,. 
tltphas :  see  c/cp«o»f.]  An  old  local  name  for 
bullfinch,  J'yrrhula  vulgaris. 


the 


'i'tht i.  tiaa. 
alp*  (alp),  n.  [Sing,  from  pi.  alps,  <  L.  alpe*, 
hlgli  mountains,  specifically  those  of  Switzer- 
land; said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  Gael,  ofjy 
Ir.  ailp,  a  high  mountain  ;  so  OHG.  Alpun,  Al/H, 
MHG.  0.  Alpen.  tho  Alps,  MUG.  albe,  G.  (Swiss.) 
alpr,  a  mountain  pasture.]  1.  A  high  niotlri- 
tain ;  specifically,  any  one  of  tlie  higher  Swiss 
mountains,  and,  as  a  proper  name  in  the  plural, 
the  great  mountain-ranges  in  Switzerland  and 
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countries,  comprising  the  loftiest 


•now;  Alp. 
MUtm,  8.  A.,  L  688. 


ne^'hlKjrinf^  i 

Sot 

Bill*  peep  o'«r  hula,  and  Alfoa  Air*  arlso,' 

P^y,  Kaaay  on  iMtlctsm.  L  SS2. 

9.  In  Switzerland,  a  pasturo  on  tho  side  of  a 
mountain. 

alpaca  (al-pak'jt),  n.  [Formerly  also  alpaca,  < 
$p.  alpaca,  alpaco,  <  Ar.  al,  the  (see  al-*),  + 
Peruv.  pooo,  native  name  of  the  animal.]  1. 


r»ishurth.«ji  thut  r.f  thcshcrp, 


Alft«.i,  <»P*rii  Am/kemim  p*t» .. 


A  mammal,  the  J iicAewia  doom,  a  native  of  the 
Andes,  especially  of  the  mountains  of  Chili  and 

Peru.  It  ia  to  closely  nil  tad  to  tho  Duma  that  by  some 
U  MJ  regarded  rather  aa  a  smaller  variety  than  aa  a  distinct 
•pacta*.  It  has  been  dsimrrtk-atrd,  nn:l  rrmoinn  aaao  In  a 
and  state.  In  farm  and  size  It  spririmrbw;  the  ahi'rp,  but 
has  a  loafer  neck.  It  la  valued  chiefly  for  Its  long,  Kilt, 
and  silky  wool,  which  U  •traistau-r  than  that  of  the  shi-rp, 
aad  very  strong.  Tho  flbe 
sad  elastic,  and  U)  woven  In 
timai'a  n.»h  In  wholesome. 
3.  A  fabric  manufactured  from  the  hair  or  wool 
of  the  alpaca,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  made 
in  imitation  of  this,  used  for  clothing  In  warm 
climates,  for  coat-linings,  and  very  largely  for 

nintnx-llas.  The  material  said  undrr  tho  name  of  alpaca 
(or  •omrn'i  dresses  and  other  clothing  contain*  now  little 
If  any  alpaca-wool :  It  la  a  fabric  of  cotton  and  wool,  with 
a  hud  and  somewhat  ahlnlng  surface,  ^-morally,  though 
not  always,  dyed  black. 

ilpeu*  (al'pen),  a.  [For  alpine,  prob.  after  O. 
alpen,  aa  below.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Alps ; 
alpine:  as,  "  the  Alpen  snow,"  J,  Fletcher. 

alpenglow  (al'pen-gld),  n.  [<  O.  alpen  (gen. 
pi  of  dipt:  see  alp-"),  or  the  Alps,  +  E.  gkne.~\ 
The  glow  upon  the  Alps;  a  peculiar  reflection 
of  sunlight  from  their  snowy  heights,  after  the 
sua  has  disappeared  to  the  valleys,  or  just  be- 
fore daybreak ;  the  last  or  first  rays  of  the  sun 
among  the  Alps,  casting  a  rich  purple  tint, 
an  effect  sometimes  heightened  by  a  certain 
amount  of  humidity  In  the  atmosphere. 
The  evening  alyn-ylmp  waa  very  fine. 

Tyndall,  frag,  of  Science,  p.  281 

alpenhorn  (al'pen-hdrn),  u.  [0.,  <  alpen  (see 
alpcngloic)  +  horn  sz  E.  horn.]  A  long,  power- 
ful horn,  curving  up  and  widening  toward  its 
extremity,  formerly  used  on  tho  Alps  to  convey 
signals  and  to  sound  the  charge  in  battle,  but 
bow  employed  only  by  cowherds.  Also  called 
aijt-Korn. 

alpenstock  (al'pen-stok),  «.  [0.,  <  alpen  (see 
alpengUne)  +  stock,  stick,  =  E.  stock,  q.  v.]  A 
lone,  ttout  muff  pointed  with  iron,  originally 
used  by  the  Alpine  mountaineers,  and  now  gen- 
erally adopted  by  mountain-climbers, 
alpestriaa  (al-pea'tri-an),  «.  [<  ML.  alpestris, 
<  L  aipea:  see  oipa.]  "  An  alpine  climber. 
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of  two  or  more  isomerous  modifications  of  the 
same  organic  compound,  as  alpha-naphthol,  iu 
distinction  from  beta-naphthol.  (c)  In  nat.  hint., 
the  first  subspecies,  etc. 

alphabet  (al'fa-bet),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. 
(earlier  expressed  by  a-b^c,  q.  v.);  =  D.  aifa- 
bet  =  G.  alphabet  =  Sw.  Dau.  at/abet  =  F.  al- 
phabet  =  rip.  Pg.  al/abelo,  Pg.  also  alphabets, 
=  It  al/abeto  n  Rasa.  o\fabeti  =  Pol.  aUabet, 
etc.,  <  LL.  alphabetum  (earlier  alpha  et  beta), 
<  Or.  a/AtiHt/Tof,  <  h'*Avi  +•  \liira,  the  names  of  the 
first  two  loiters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding to  a  and  b :  see  alpha  and  beta.  Of. 
a-b-e,  abecedarian,  and  fathork.')  1.  Tho  letters 
of  a  language  arranged  in  the  customary  order  } 
the  series  of  letters  or  characters  which  form 
the  elemputs  of  written  language.  See  the 
articles  on  the  different  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc. — 
9.  Any  series  of  characters  intended  to  be  used 
in  writing  instead  of  tho  usual  letters,  as  the 
i  of  dashes,  dots,  etc.,  used  in  the  trans- 
>f  telegraphic  messages. — 3.  First  ele- 
ments; simplest  rudiments:  as,  not  to  know 
the  alphabet  of  a  science. 

In  the  condltloot  of  tho  Ktcroal  Ufa,  thla 
been  obliged  to  art  Itaolt  to  learning  the  alpht 
Itual  truth.  E. .«.  PhSpe. 

Alphabet-blocks,  toy  blocks  of  wood,  bavins  a  letter 
orlettera  of  the  alphabet  printed  on  cjidi  —  Eplatolo- 
fraplilc  alphabet.  8eera*j<at<^juW.— Morse  alpha- 
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tlon  of  aercral  letters. 


It  haa  become  a  proverb  with  alp**trUxiu  that  tmnraetl. 
caMv  Djeana  anatletnpted.   tHumOUm't  Mag.,  Vlfl.  9RL 

Alpeatrlaa  (al-pes'trin),  a.  [<  ML.  alpeatris, 
suitable  for  pasturage,  prop,  pertaining  to  alpet 
or  mountains:  see  a/p2.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
peculiar  to  the  Alps,  or  other  mountainous  re- 
giona:  as,  ''a/p^fWacdiseaaee/'Xtaita.  fRorc.] 
— 2.  In  boU,  growing  on  mountains  below  the 
alpine  region,  that  is,  below  the  limit  of  trco- 
im>wl|i  as  determined  by  cold. 

alpha  (al'fa),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  iXfa,  <  the  Pben. 
nam*  repr.  by  Heb.  Wep*  (=  Ar.  'aUf),  name 
of  the  first  letter,  meaning  an  ox:  sec  aM  1. 
The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet  (A,  a),  an- 
swering to  A.  Hence — S.  The  first ;  the  begin- 
ning.: as  in  the  phrase  "alpha  and  omega,"  the 
beginning  and  theend.the  first  and  the  last,  ome- 
ga being  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

•aliit^'furi""'  °mepi'  k^1"1"1*  <U"'  "licv^tt: 
3.  Aa  a  classifier:  (a)  In  osteon.,  the  chief 
•tar  of  a  constellation,   (b)  In  chem.,  the 


bet  (from  tu  Inven' 
utr,  Profcwr  A.  F  B. 
Morw).  in  ttl*v.%  a  «yi>* 
torn  uf  cTjnjwttt,  eviw 
tiailaf  uf  OaAbei  and 
tlota,   to  be   UBrd  In 
1-  ?trnru;ihiL*  iiier;tun;t« 
where    florae  ■  telf* 
rnc^rrllng  hwtTunn  nt, 
called  ibe  Indicator,  la 
cm  ploy*  J.    (fto»  tndi> 
da/or,)   Th*  di»h  and 
dot  aro  coml'IriL'dlntjlf- 
feretit  wajn  to  iDdkate 
Ui*  dUT«r»?iit  lettera : 
Lhua,       dot  <-)  m«aiia 
E;  adaah  4-  XT;adi>t 
uul  a  diali      K  A  :  a 
ilatvli  and  Uirce  do  la 
<-,..),  B ;  etc  The 
aan>v  Bjtt*m  can  tar 
n*rd  wttti  Imtramrndi 
ruiplo>1ii|C  a  ma«nrtk 
noodle  4»ae  UUwrnfhh}, 
a  Ttjf.it  band  dc?floctlun 
of  the  iicodlti  iom- 
■|Mciidl»a;  toaduah  ahil 
a  Ifft-liaoJ  to  a  dot. 
The  rrrti/ir»eTw/o(o^ir*n- 
bet,  nldch  ii  aieo  In 
Feiimpr,  Hllfrn.  from 
(lie  M«vtsc  inUicfonna- 
M Hilary  alantallipu  U  oft*m  cfltTtwl 
on  tlw  uue  princlpltf  hy  louir  of  «h«»rt  Havltiu*  of  a  n*.?, 
ur  Iff  •un-flaaHei  hV  mean*  at  a  h«lioaUt,  «tc,  th*  long 
meaning  a  daah  and  Um>  atiort  a  dot. 
alphabet  (  al'fa-bot),  v.  t.  [(  alphabet,  n.l  To 
arrange  in  the  order  of  an  alphabet ;  mark  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
alphabetaxian  (al'fa-be-ta'ri-an).  n.  [< NL. 
alphabetariut  (see  below)  +  -an"  Cf.  abeceda- 
rian.~\   A  leamer  of  the  alphabet ;  a  l*ftginner. 
alphabetaryt  (al '  fa  -  bet  -  a i  -  ri ),  a.    [<  NT*,  al- 
phabeUirint,  <  Ll>.  alphabetum ;  see 
and  -fry.]   Alphabetic;  rudimentary, 
alphabetic  (al-fa-bet'ik),  a.    [<  F.  alphabitiqne 
—  Bp.  alfabitico=:  Pg.  alfabctico.  alphabetico  = 
It.  alfabetico,  <  NL.  alphabetic**,  <  LL.  alpha- 
betum :  see  alphabet.]  Tertaiuing  to  an  alpha- 
bet; expressed  by  an  alphabet;  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  or  in  the  order  of  the  letters  as 
ouBComarily  arranged. 

Either  of  tho  Egyptian  or  of  anme  other  aiudoaona  his- 
tory uf  alphabetic  development  the  lltenicians  Inherited 
the  remits,  and  their  alphabet  was  a  ainiplo  scheme  of 
twrnty-twn  characters,  toe  names  of  which  .  .  .  began 
respectively  with  the  sound  which  each  represented 

Waitmy,  Oriental  and  Ling,  studies,  p.  UH. 
alphabetical  (al-fa-bet'l-kal).  <i.   Of  the  nature 
of  an  alphabet ;  similar  to  an  alphabet ;  in  the 
order  of  tho  alphabet.    See  alphaltttic. 

According  to  Grimm,  the  alphabetical  aj'iaiwjemcnt  not 
only  faclliutea  reference,  hut  makea  tho  author'a  work 
quicker  and  aorur.  Kncj/e.  lirit.,  VII.  1*1. 

alphabetically  (al-fa-bet'i-kal-i),  <uto.  In  an 
nlphabetlcal  manner  or  order;  by  the  use  of  an 
alphabet ;  in  the  customary  order  of  the  letters : 
as,  to  arrange  a  catalogue  alphabetically. 

From  the  tlntca  of  th«  carll<*i  known  monuments  the 
MctikI)  phlc  writer*  [»*»c«i"l  u  onltl.  lent  numbrr  of  true 
Ivttera  to  enable  them  to  write  atiihnhrHntUy. 

Imtac  rajilvr,  The  Alpbabct,  I.  <H. 
alphabetiCS  (al-fa-bet'iks),  s.    TP1.  of  alpha- 
betic: see  -ira.]   The  science  of  the  use  and 
development  of  alphabetic  writing.  Ellis. 

_  (al'fa-lx.t-izm).  n.  \<al]>habet  + 
]    The  use  of  an  alphabet  as  a  stage  in 


alplgene 

the  development  of  written  language;  notation 
by  means  of  au  alphabet. 

It  moat,  however,  bo  acknowledged  Utat  Uie  Idea  of 
olyhabtltm  may  not  Improbably  hare  been  •uiatealed  to 
the  Peruana  by  their  aoqualntaiH-e  with  the  Phanklan 
uli'Ii.tbet,  which,  an  early  as  the  8th  century  a  a,  was 
used  In  lite  valley  of  the  Euphrates  concurrently  with  the 
cuneiform  writing-      lmac  Taylor,  Tlie  Alphabet,  L  50. 

From  thla  [Ideotrraphy]  men  have  passed  to  phonetic 
writing,  first,  apparently.  In  the  form  uf  syllabism,  In 
ahlcli  each  ayllsble  of  n  woril  Is  regarded  as  an  Indepen- 
dent wbule  and  represented  by  a  single  sign ;  then  from 
tills  to  al phabetiem.  In  which  the  syllable  Is  no  longer  de- 
noted by  an  Indivisible  symbol,  bat  Is  resolved  Into  vowel 
and  consonant,  each  with  Its  own  accented  sign. 

£neyc  Brit,  I,  nor. 

alphabotiaa  (al'fa-bet-U),  r.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
alphabetised,  ppr.  alphabetising.  T<  alphabet  + 
-air?.]    1.  To  arranfjo  alphabetically. 

The  volume  la  of  great  value  for  Its  carefully  prepared 
alphabetized  Hat  of  scientific  and  technical  periodicals  of 
all  nations.  A  mer.  Jour.  <tf  Sei.,  Jd  ser.,  XXX.  S47. 

2.  To  express  by  alphabetic  characters. 

Alpheirbe  (al-fori-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Alphent  + 
-t'tfcr.]  In  cool.,  a  family  of  snrimps,  of  which 
the  genus  Atpheu*  is  the  type.  Other  genera  of 
this  family  are  Caridina,  J'ontonia,  and  Athanas. 

alphenic  (al-fen'ik).  n.   [<  F.  alphcnie,  a\f(nic, 

<  Sp.  alfcSUque  =  Pg.  afyenin,  <  Ar.  al-finid, 

<  at,  the,  +  fanid,  <  Pen.  fanid,pdnia\  sugar, 
sugar-candy,  >  ML.  prnlarum,  F.  penide,  G. 
penid-ztteler,  panu-sneker,  Dan.  pande-tukktr 
(as  if  from  pande,  a  pan).]  In  wevf.,  white 
barley-sugar.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
cold*. 

Alpheus  ('>l-fe'tts),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Alp 

ti/Ati&r,  the  chief  river  in  the  ri 

now  Buna.]  In 

sool.,  a  genus  of 

macrurous  deca- 

podous  crusta- 
ceans, the  tyj>e 

of  the  family  Al- 

pkeida-  A.  ruber 

(the  red  shrimp) 

and  A.  afflnis  are 

examples. 
Alphitohins  (al- 

fl-to'bi-us),  n. 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  i>4<- 

tov,  barley-mcal,  meal,  +  flioc,  life.] 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidtc. 

The  larvai  of  Tcnchrlo  nnd  AlphitohiHj  have  been  re  turd 
In  snoliwlcal  ganlcns  as  f iaal  for  aniphiblsns  snd  tneectlv- 
oroitsblrda  .SVoud.  A'of.  Ilitt,,  II.  352. 

alphitcmancyt  (al'tl-t^-man'si),  n.  [<  F.  al- 
phitomantie  (Coujrrave),  <  Gr.  d/dTo/uvrir,  one 
who  divines  from  uarley-meal,  <  aiAtrov,  barley- 
meal  (prob.  related  to  ov.ooc,  a  dull-white  lep- 
rosy :  see  alphun),  +  fuivric  a  diviner,  ^ovtko, 
divination :  see  Manti*.~\  Divination  by  moans 
of  barley-meal. 

alphitomorphous  (al'fi-t^mdr'fus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
d/otrov,  barley-mcal,  +  pofia^,  form.]  Appear- 
ing like  barley-mcal:  applied  to  some  micro- 
scopic fungi  parasitic  on  plants.  Syd.  Soc.  Lei. 

alphonain  (al-fon'ain),  n.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  bullets  from  wounds:  so 
named  in  1552  from  its  inventor,  Alphonso 
Ferri  of  Nuplt'S.  It  consists  of  three  arma,  which 
close  when  a  ring  encircling  the  haft  Is  pushed  forward. 

Alph01ttln6(al-fon'Rin),<!.  f<  NL.  AlphrmMntm, 
AlfonMnu*,  <  ML.  (NL.)  Atphonsus,  Alfonm»(= 
Sp.  Alfonso,  formerly  also  Atphonto,  =  Pjr.  Af- 
fonao  —  It.  Alfonso  =  F.  Alphonse),  <  0.  At/one, 
a  common  personal  name.]   Of  or  pertaining 

to  any  person  of  the  name  of  Alphonso  Al- 

phona'lue  tables,  aatronomlcal  tables  compiled  under 
the  patruiLsge  of  Alfonso  X-,  Idng  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
com|detvd  In  the  year  of  Ida  accession,  14SS,  and  Brai 
printed  In  liHS. 

alp-horn  (alp'horn),  n.  Same 

alphost,  w.   Same  aa  alphas. 

alphosiB  (al-fd'sis),  «.  [<  alphas  +  -oris.] 
In  pathol.,  whiteness,  or  the  process  of  turning 
white,  as  of  the  skin  in  an  albino. 

alphas  (al'fus),  n.  (L.,  <  Or.  a>^6e,  vitiligo, 
orig.  white,  =  L.  nlhus,  white :  see  albl  ]  In 
pathol.,  a  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
forms  of  psoriasis,  leprosy  (lepra  arabum),  and 
vitiligo. 

alpia  (al'pi-A),  n.   Same  as  alpist. 

alpieut,  ».  "[<  F.  alpion,  <  It.  al  pii,  for  the 
more,  for  most:  al,  contr.  of  a  if,  to  the  (a,  <  L. 
ad,  to;  ii,  <  It.  Hie,  that);  pin,  <  L.  pins,  more.] 
In  the  game  of  basset,  a  mark  put  on  a  card  to 
indicate  that  the  player  doubles  his  stake  after 
winning.   A".  K.  D. 

alpigene  ;  ul'pi-jen),  a.  [<  L.  alpes,  alps  (see 
ofp5),  +  -genus,  produced:  see  -nenous.)  Pro- 
duced or  growing  in  alpine  regions,  [Hare.] 


A  genus 
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alpine 

alpine  (al'pin  or  -pin),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  alpin,  < 
L.  alpinus,  <  alprs :  sue  nip3.]  I.  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with  the  Alps  (then 
written  with  n  capital),  or  any  lofty  mountain ; 


very  high ;  elevated.    Specifically  applied  to  plants 
growing  ami  animals  living  on  mountains 
limits,  that  tn,  above  the  Unc  where  the 


the  forest 


r.wing  ami  animals  living  on  mountal 
ult*.  that  tn,  above  the  H 
t<*i  cold  for  trees  to  grow. 

For  put  the  Alpine  summits  of  jrreat  pain 

Lletb  thine  Italy.  JL  Terry  Coote,  Beyond. 

II.  ».  A  French  fabric  having  a  silk  warp  and 
merino-wool  titling. 

alpinery  (al'pin-n),  n.     [<  alpine  +  -ry :  sec 
-<ry,  -ry.]    A  place  in  a  garden  or 
ground  specially  adapted 
alpine  plants. 

alpinist  (al'pin-lst),  w.  [=  F.  alpinists;  <  al- 
pine +  -♦»(.]  An  alpine  climber;  uu  alpestrian. 

The  disagreeable  effects  resulting  from  the  rarefaction 
of  the  atmosphere  at  Kreat  heights,  and  which  overtake 
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/m,  MHO.  O.  ntirn  =  E.  «'.]  I.  <i.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  Alsace,  taken  from 
Germany  by  France  in  lots,  in  greater  part 
ceded  to  the  new  German  empire  in  1S71,  and 
now  incorporated  in  the  imperial  territory  of 
r3.<<A*s-Lotiiringen. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Al- 
satia,  formerly  a  cant  name  (from  Alsace  being 
a  debatable  ground  or  scene  of  frequent  con- 
tests) for  Whitefriars,  a  district  in  London  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  Fleet  street,  and  ad- 
joining the  Temple,  which  possessed  certain 
privileges  of  sanctuary  derived  from  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites,"  or  White  Friars,  found- 
ed there  in  1241.    it.,,  locality  became  the  resort  ot 


aixl  outrages, 


I  rascals  of  every  description,  whose  abuses 
_   ,  and  especially  0i«  rtut  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II..  U-d  In  1W  to  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  Alsatians.  The  term  Altalia  hu 
hi  recent  Ilium  been  applied  offensively  to  the  English 


alpinists  In  3wltiL'rU:nl. 


The  American,  VII. 


alplst  (al'ptst),  «.  [<  F. ah>iste.< Sp.  Pg.  alfriste, 
Pg.  also  alpitta ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  Guanches,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  Canary  islands.]  1.  The  seed 
of  the  canary-grass,  Fhalaris  canariensU,  used 
tor  feeding  birds,  especially  canaries;  canary- 
seed.—  S.  The  seed  of  various  species  of  Alo- 
jrrurus,  or  foxtail-grass,  also  used  for  feeding 
birds. 
Also  called  alpia. 
alquier  (al'ker),  n.  [F.,  <  Pg.  alqueire,  a  dry 
measure,  <  Ar.  al,  the,  +  kayl,  a  measure,  kaydl. 
a  meaaurer,  prop,  of  grain.  J  A  dry  aa  well  as 
liquid  measure  used  in  Portugal,  containing 
from  3  to  4  Winchester  gallons, 
alqalibre  (al'kl-f6r),  n.   Same  as  alquifou. 

Ton  (al'ki-fo),  n.  [<  Fr.  alquifoux,  arqui- 
,  <  Sp.  alquifol,  Cat.  aleofol,  <  Ar.  al-koWl,  a 
tine  powder:  see  alcohol.]  A  sort  of  lead  ore 
found  in  Cornwall,  England,  used  by  potters  to 
give  a  glazing  to  their  wares,  and  called  potter1* 
ore.  Other  forms  are  alqui/ore,  arquifoux. 
already  (al-red'i), a. andade.  [< ME. airedy:  al, 
adv.,  all,  quite;  redp,  ready:  see  ready.]  It  a. 
1.  [Predicate  adj.  in  phr.  all  ready.]  All  pre- 
pared; quite  ready:  regularly  written  all 
—  2.  Existing  at  the  specified  time; 
[Hare  attributive  use.] 

Lord  Robart  and  Lord  KlUwlIllani  are  both  to  be  earls 
to  morrow ;  the  fanner,  of  Buckingham,  the  latter  by  hU 
aireadp  title.  Walpale,  Let  ten  <17*«),  I.  lUl. 

II.  adv.  By  this  (or  that)  time ;  previously 
to  or  at  some  specified  time,  or  the  time  pres- 
ent to  thought;  thus  early ;  even  then,  or  even 
now:  aa,  he  has  done  it  already;  the  house  is 
full  already. 

I  hart  loit  ao  much  Urn*  oinorfy. 

Steste,  Spectator,  No.  140. 

The  Engllah  ministers  could  not  wlah  to  are  a  war  with 
Holland  added  to  that  In  which  they  were  already  engaged 
with  Krance.  Sfaeaulay,  Lord  Ctlvt- 

al-root  (al'rot),  n.  [<  an  (<  Hind,  dl,  a  name 
common  to  several  plants,  Morinda  citrifolia 
and  allied  species)  +  root1.]  The  root  of  Mo- 
rinda citrifolia,  an  East  Indian  plant,  which 
furnishes  a  permanent  red  dye. 

ilrnna  (al-ro'nB),  a.;  pi.  alruna  (-ne).  [Ml-., 
also  alrauna,  <  OHG.  alruna  (MHG.  alrune,  G. 
alraun^  airun,  mandrake  (alraun-biUler,  man- 
drake lmagefl),  =  D.  alruin  ~  Bw.  alrun,  air  una 
=  Dan.  alinw),  mandrake:  appar.,  as  in  popu- 
lar apprehension,  <  al-  (=  E.  all)  +  runa,  Goth. 
rina,  etc.,  mystery,  the  mandrake  being  an  ob- 
ject of  superstition:  see  rune  and  mandrake.] 
1.  A  prophetess  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
regarded  as  similar  to  the  druidess  among  the 
Gauls. — 2.  A  small  image  carved  from  the  root 
of  a  tree  or  from  mandrakes,  representing  rudely 
the  human  figure,  generally  the  female,  such 
InuuceH  were  venerated  a»  hotmennKl  fl,Kl*  in  the  ancient 
re Hirlonft  of  www  northern  people*,  the  worship  of  them 
forrnins  a  »peelal  feature  of  certain  snrK:rfttltlonii  rite*. 
They  are  au|i[n«ed  by  botuu  to  repreaent  female  nuuzl- 
clans  or  druhlvaiea.  Bramir. 

alat,  adt'-  and  conj.    An  old  form  of  alio  and  at. 


Stock  Eichaiute,  became  of  the 
cliaracter  ot  aome  of  lu  procceJinga. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Alsace 
in  German  v. —  2.  Formerly,  an  inhabitant  of 
Alsatia  or  Whitefriars,  a  part  of  London ;  hence, 
a  Bohemian  (in  the  slang  sense)  or  adventurer. 

He  aparr'd  to  London,  and  left  a  thooaand  curaea  be- 
hind him.  Here  he  struck  op  with  aharpera,  anoarcra, 
and  Alsatian*.  Gentleman  Instituted,  p.  4i>l. 

al  segno  (ill  sa'nyo).  [It.,  to  the  sign :  al  for  a  il, 
to  the;  segno,  <L.  lignum,  sign:  see  tign.]  In 
music,  to  the  sign :  a  direction  to  the  performer 
that  he  must  return  to  that  portion  of  the  piece 
marked  with  the  sign  #,  and  conclude  with 
the  first  double  bar  which  follows,  or  go  on  to 
the  word  Fine,  or  the  pause  «*. 

alainaceona  (al-si-nA'shlus),  a.  [<  Alsine,  the 
name  of  a  caryophyllaoeons  genus  that  is  now 
combined  with  Arenaria,  +  -atxotu.]  Belating 
to  or  resembling  the  ehickweed. 

also  (ftl'so),  adi*.  and  eonj.  [<  ME.  aUo,  al  to, 
al  two,  al  sko,  <  AS.  eaisted,  eat «icd.  just  so,  like- 
wise (=G.  also,  thus):  eal,  adv.,  all,  just,  quite: 
sred,  so:  see  all  and  so.    Doublet,  a\»l,  q.  v.] 

1.  aaV.  1,  Wholly  so;  quite  so;  so. 

Alto  he  endede  hU  lyfr. 

Early  En,.  r>w(ed.  Purnlralll 

2.  In  like  manner;  likewise. 


Old  Plat). 
p.  100. 


Thua,  alto,  do  antnon  beget  aul 

lrrino, 

3.  In  addition;  too;  further. 


IX  conj.  As;  so. 


lowly  playite, 
AU  for  thy  flocke  and  thee. 

Spenser,  Shrp.  ("al,,  July. 

AU  long*  a*  owrc  lyf  laateth  lyue  we  Uiirlderea. 

Pirn  Pltncman  (II),  lv.  186. 


Same  as  dextrine. 
Alsatian  (al-sA'shian),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  Alsatia 
(  >  F.  Jisaer),  <  OlfG.  Alisox,  AVisti--  (MUG.  El- 
se;. Elsas.  G.  Elsaxs).  a  province  between  France 
ami  Germany,  lit.  foreign  settlement,  <  el-  (= 
AS.  il.,  trl-,  foreign,  reluted  to  else,  «i.  v.:  ac- 
cordiug  to  another  view,  <  Ell  {Htl.  Ella,  Etsns, 
Also,  JIM,  now  ill.  a  river  in  Alsace)  + 
(G.  tab),  <  OIIG. 


■only  die. 
1  Saai.  ilr.  44. 
'If,  bealdea  betas  a  poet  and 

it  Concord  clUatin. 
O.  N*.  Holmes,  Emcrtoo,  lv. 

See  as. 

Thl»  ye  knowen  atsn  wel  a*  I. 

Chauetr,  (ion.  Pro),  to  C.  T.,  I.  780. 
I  thee  (thrive]. 

CAaueer,  frol.  to  Merchant's  Tala. 

Alflophlla  (al-sof 'i-1*),  n.  [<  Or.  tttoor,  a  grove, 
+  9<7or,  loving;  from  the  habitat  of  the  plant.] 
A  genus  of  tropical  arborescent  ferns,  often 
becoming  magnificent  trees,  distinguished  from 
allied  genera  (Cyatkea,  etc.)  by  having  a  single 
naked  sorus  on  each  veinlet.  A.  exceUta  of 
Norfolk  island  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet. 

Alstonlabark  (al-sto'ni-tt  barkV  [NL.  AU 
stonia.  named  after  Dr.  Alston  of  Edinburgh.] 
The  bark  of  an  apocynaceous  tree,  Alstonia 
scsolaris,  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, a  powerful  bitter,  recommended  an  a 
valuable  antipertodic  and 
rfifa. 

alstonite  (al'ston-tt).  n. 

alswat,  adr.    A  Middle  English  form  of  also. 

alt  (alt),  a.  [<  It.  alto  (see  alto)  »  Sp.  Pg.  alto 
=  Pr.  alt  =  OF.  alt,  halt,  haut,  mod.  F.  haut,  high 
(see  hanght,  hanghty,  hautboy),  <  I*  altus,  high, 
deep,  lit.  increased,  grown  (pp.  of  alere,  grow), 
prob.  ult.  =  AS.  aid,  raid,  E.  old :  see  oUl,  and 
cf.  all.  Cf.  hanght.]  In  mtutc,  an  abbreviation 
of  alto,  high:  much  used  in  compound  words, 
as  alt-horn,  alt-clarinrt.   in  alt,  «ald  of  the  itotet 

compliaril  lu  the  first  octave  atiovc  the  treble  staff :  as, 
(i  in  alt.  A  in  alt.  The  not<-s  more  than  an  octave  attove 
Um  staif  an-  said  to  he  in  altiuimo  —  To  be  In  alt,  to  lie 
haughty,  iltgnfnol.  etc. 

"Come,  ]>riUiee  he  a  little  less  in  alt,"  cried  Lionel, 
"and  aiuat  r  a  man  when  he  speaks  to  you." 

Mite  Barney,  Camilla,  IL  5. 

alt.  An  abbreviation  of  altitude. 
Altaian  fal-ta'yan),  a.    Same  as  Altaic. 
Altaic  (ul-tii'ik),  (i.   (<  Altai,  Kurk.  Altai,  name 
of  mountains  in  Asia,  perhaps  from  Tatar  uffyn, 
gold  (Malm).  Cf.  allin.]   I'erLaitiiug  to  the  Al- 
tai, a  vast  range  of  mountains  extending  in  an 


altar 

tion  ot  Asia,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions. 
—  Altaic  family  of  languages,  a  family  of  laiuruago 
ovcimyiikg  portions  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  northern  ami  central  Asia,  together 
with  some  other  regions,  s"1!  divided  Into  five  brunches, 
the  I  grlan  or  I'lnno-liungarlan,  Mamoyed.  Turkisli,  Mon 
gcillan,  and  TUngniie.  Also  called  ^qvfAion,  Ural  Altaic, 
Talaris,  and  rumftwiii. 

altalte  (al-ta'it),  n.  [<  Altai  (tee  Altaic)  + 
-ite'1.]  A  mineral  found  originally  in  the  Altai 
mountains,  and  now  also  in  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  Chili ;  a  telluride  of  lead. 

altambour  (al-tam-bor'),  n.  [A modified  spell- 
ing of  OSp.  atambor,  prob.  for  'al-tamhor,  (  Ar. 
al,  the,  +  tambur,  tambour:  see  tambour  and 
Uiltor.]     A  large.  Spanish  or  Moorish  drum. 

altar  (41'tttr),  «.  [The  spelling  has  been 
changed  to  bring  it  nearer  the  L. ;  <  ME.  alter, 
more  commonly  a«<rr,  <  OF.  alter,  also  auter 
(F.  aufof),  <  L.  altars,  an  altar,  lit.  a  high 
place,  <  altus,  high:  tee  alt.]  1.  An  elevated 
place  or  structure,  a  block  of  stone,  or  any  ob- 
ject of  appropriate  form,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  offered  or  incense  is  burned  to  a  deity. 
The  earliest  altars  w«ro  turf  mounds,  huge  flat-topped 
stones,  or  other  rude  elevations,  natural  or  arUflclal ;  but 
when  temples  came  to  be  built  altars  were  geuerally  wade 
of  hewn  atone,  marble,  or  toetal.  and  became  more  ami 
more  omat*.  Oroek  and  Jtoman  aiiars  were  round,  Wan 
gular,  or  square  In  plan,  often  elaborately  adorned  with 
sculpture,  and  bearing  Inscriptions.  Sometitues,  at  at 
l'tivsfflon.  the  altar  was  a  struc- 
ture of  vast  site  and  complex 
plan,  and  was  in  Itself  an  art 
monument  of  the  hkrheat  inijior 
tance.  Iu  the  Jewiali  worsldp 
two  altars  were  used:  the  altar 
of  liumUofferlng,  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterward  occupied  a  corre- 
•pomltas  position  In  the  temple, 
and  the  altar  of  uioenae,  which 
stood  in  tho  holy  place.  Moth 
were  made  of  shltttm  wood,  tho 
fomicr  being  overlaid  w|Ui " 
the  latter  with  gold. 
2.  In  most  Chris- 
tian churches, 
the  communion- 
table. In  the 
primitive  church  It 
was  of  wood,  sub-  i 
aequcntly  of  stone, 
marble,  or  bronxe, 
sometimes  alth  i  left 
architectural  orna- 
ments, sculptures, 

and  painting.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  altar  Is 
the  tahlw.  since  the  early  ages  of  the  church  either  of  stone 
or  Including  a  block  of  stone  (tho  altar-stone),  upon  which 
toe  priest  c 


trU-  easterly 


through  a 


M^rftt««l  hy  the  bbln^  or  a  ftpectally  Umuct]  i 
luioiiita  It  with  clirtsiu,  aoil  oflvii  seals  up 
in  u  smftll  cavity  uuule  fur  the  parpuee  :  the  cun»ecrftt.on 
remaiiu  In  virtue  until  either  the  stone  of  the  M<al  la  baxilten. 
3.  The  atop*  at  the  nidc«  of  a  gTA\ii.»y-doek.— 
Family  altar,  th*  pnu'tle*  or  tl>r  placi?  of  family  wnrahlp 
ur  d«vuUoua.  —  Hlith  altar,  tiw  chlrf  or  ]>rii.t  ipil  nl tor  in 
a  taUu^lral  ur  oilier  chun*h  havum  more  tlian  oiw  altar. 
It  utaxiiln  U*y<>iiJ  the  ihulr  al  the  on'l  o(  tht?  aiuictuary  or 
cKaucel  iffrpi.iftlte  the  fnnit  or  the  main  <-iitran^,  and 
■Uy  haa  licliiuil  it  a  scree n.  rtr^lo*.  or  «l  so  as  t«» 

make  it,  evtu  n  there  U  mi  anil'ii1*t»'n*  with  chapeU 
or  any  ulhrr  fenture  hetiind  It,  the  n-l.W-f  ohjwt  on  which 
the  i*ve  r«ta  uu  t-iiterliu,*  tlw  chutvli.  I^>»»«*r<ir  *i*/r  attttrt 
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am,  at  the  liberty  of  celebrating  votive  hum  even  on 
nest  naji  the  benefit  of  soul*  In  purgatory,  of  Tarttiaa 
privileges  personal  to  the  Individual  visiting  It. 

altarage  (aTUr-gij),  u.   r<  ME.  atcteraoe,  <  OF. 

s«m>  dltitr  ana  -age.]  1.  Offerin>?h 
t  upon  an  altar  or  (o  a  church.— 8.  The 
honorarium  or  stipend  received  by  a  priest  from 
offering*)  and  (rifts  on  account  of  services  at  the 
attar.  Sometimes  called  smtilt  tithet  and  altar- 
dues. 

ill  these  (euratesi  lyve  upon  bar*  Altarayti,  as  tbey 
Mm  Uveua,  which  Ood  knowct ' 
wast  to  tyvo  upon  the  gayne  of 
and  eoche  lyke  tru  in  pe  rye- 
Sir  if.  Sufiaey,  Slate  Papers,  lu  Ofuiry'i  Anc  IrUh,  I.  lit 

3.  In  Scotland,  f  ormi'riy,  an^endowment granted 
Bt  ii  purtifuUr  »'.1ar. 

altar  board  (al't#r-bdrd),  ».  In  the  Coptic 
Ok,  a  movable  wooden  panel,  carved  with,  a 
erow  in  the  center  and  with  sacred  letters  and 
devices  around  it.  It  mU  In  ■  re-ccsa  on  the  top  of 
tin  stos*  ultar,  and  »uppt  rt»  tlt<- .ball-.-.- an  J  paten  during 
la*  nan:  a  reversal  of  tho  Western  rule,  for  which  see 
after,  t  ud  aUar-t>at>.   A.  J.  Jhafirr,  Coptii  " 

altar  bread  (al'ttr-bred),  ».  Bread 
(or  the  enehanst.   Puiaavcnvd  brad  U  required  for 
thb  purpose,  in  tho  Roman  Catholic 

'.  burch.  and  it  Used  lu  mftliv  Am^IIi  :m 

ciurchea,  in  which  either  leavened  or 
tt-.Lax-n.-d  bread  U  permitted.  Ill  Mb 
til-  latter  l>  made  Into  mnall  thin  disks 
or  wafers,  called  severally  aflar  oreads, 
uiiilly  atamlied.  with  »iM  emblem,  »« 
the  1  mas  or  cructfli.  or  I.  H.  S.  In  Uic 
1-to.it  chimb,  alter  ctinaecratinn.  the 
slurbtrad  >«  called  finer  (see  Aiwt),  ami 
to.j  >  alert  are  .if  two  alira,  the  larger  for 
thr  priest,  the  »i!>.»iut  lor  the-  people, 
eflreek  rbiirvh  uses  leavuneJ  bread 
for  the  purpose.  8m 

,  L 

altar-card  (Al'tfr-kard),  n.  A  printed  copy  of 
certain  portions  of  the  mass,  which  tho  pneet 
cannot  convenient  I  y  read  from  the  missal.  Altar- 
tarda  are  placed  at  the  center  and  at  each  and  of  the  slur. 


Tl*j  are  of 
\h<  ■mice. 

altar-carpet  (artir-kar'pi'O.  n.  1.  The  carpet 
covering  the  raised  floor  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  generally  the  altar-steps  as  welL—  fl. 
Rarely,  a  covering  for  the  altar. 

altar-cavity  ( »l't*r-kav'i>ti),  n.  A  niebe  or 
chamber  in  the  body  of  an  altar,  designed  to 
contain  relics.  This  waa  called  arvuicamm  I n  the  Latin 
l  aunch.  (A/iJ.iwit  or  laafeiamiioa  In  the  O  reek  Church, and 

•term  to  have  existed  lltil Vereall V  aa  late  «»  the  lirteetith 


Hie  Coptic  tlnmhe*  .if  Kgrpl  alUl  have  altar- 
A.  J.  ButUr,  Coptic  Cuurdtea,  1L  I. 


cavuiea. 
/rmumtrf. 

altar-chime  ('al'tAr-ehim),  a,  A  set  of  three 
small  bells  mounted  in  a  stand,  and  rated  for 
ringing  by  hand  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
service. 

altar-cloth  <  41 '  tur-klflth).  «.  [<  ME.  offer-,  oir- 
frr-ejot* :  see  of  far  and  ftofi.]  A  eover  for  an 
altar  in  a  Christian  church,  it  u  a  general  term, 
■  the  close  case  of  linen  which  w«a  tiaedln  the 
removed  only  for  washing  the  altar, 
h  I  which  see),  and  the  temporary  cover- 
Ut*  tinea,  or  of  Heh  atulf,  or  of  eiu- 

•MfiWHa.'jSeJtf'j'  auil  mptrfrxrnZ/il. 

altar -cross  (al'tjlr-kroa),  n.  A  fixed  or  mova- 
ble eross,  standing  upon  an  altar. 

altar-curtain  <  id  t*r-k*r'tAn),  n.  A  banging 
•oapended  from  roda  at  tno  sides  of  ancient 
ciboria,  or  altar-canopies,  or  at  the  back  and 
sel-a  of  an  altar.    See  cut  under  after,  2. 

altar-cushion  (U'tte-kuah'gn),  it.  A  small 
cnahion  mid  npon  an  attar  to  support  the  sor- 
vjee-book. 

altar-desk  fal'tar-dcak),  n.  A  small  desk  used 
like  an  altar-cushion. 

altar-daea  (al't&r-duz),  n.  pi.   Same  as  altar- 

altar-fira  (al't|r-fir),  it.  A  ceremonial  Are  on 
aa  altar. 

altar-frontal  ful'tiir-frun'tal),  n.  The  orna- 
tui-ntal  front,  usually  movable,  of  the  altar  in 
a  Christian  church,  it  is  ■omeUiuea  of  wood,  richly 
tarred  and  irilded,  or  with  painted  pauela.  ur  Incruateal 
with  esanKU  mi  etaaa.  When  It  ia  of  stuff  it  la  called 
'  luhljp^r  'i  n-ciall)  chaosed  to  ourre- 

'ULr-bers),  n.  A  term  sometimes 
used  to  describo  the  frame  on  which  a  tem- 
porary canopy  was  erected  over  an  altar  on 
•penal  wleiniiities  and  festivals  of  the  highest 
rank.  Let,  Eccles.  Terms, 
kltarist  (al'Mr-ist),  s.  [<  altar  +  -isf.]  In  old 
(sr.-  (a)  An  appellation  given  to  the  priest  to 
altarage  belonged,    {b)  A  cnaplain. 
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altar-lantern  i  al'tflr-lan'tern),  n.  A  term  oc- 
caainnally  found  in  old  reeords  describing  the 
lanterns  which  were  used  in  lieu  of  simple  wax 
tapers  for  an  altar,  when  erected  temporarily 
and  Out  of  doors.  On  Um  continent  of  Europe  they 
are  found  in  the  sacristies  of  many  churches,  and  are 
frequently  used,  carried  on  either  aide  of  tho  crucifix,  st 
funerals  and  solemn  processloittof  the  blessed  sacrament. 
In  those  dlvlatouaof  the  church  which  practise  reservation 
of  the  holy  etiehertet.   Li*,  Kcdes.  Terms. 

altar-ledge  (al'ttrdei),  n.  A  step  or  ledge  be- 
hind the  altar  of  a  church  and  raised  slightly 
above  it,  to  receive  ceremonial  lights,  flowers, 
or  other  ornaments  or  symbols.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  or  more  steps  or  lodges.  In  modem  usage  often 
called  refaWe,  though  the  retable  Is  more  properly  higher, 
and  In  llaelf  an  Important  architectural  or  decoraUve  fea- 
ture. See  refoofr.  Also  termed,  hut  Incorrectly,  niywr- 

illtit  r 

altar-light  (U't$r-lit),  n.  A  light  placed  upon 
or  near  an  altar,  and  having  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing. In  Um  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  lhrhte  are  often 
art  upon  the  altar  Itself:  In  the  church  of  England  they 
always  stand  on  an  altar-lcchro  behind  or  beside  toe  altar. 

altarpiece  (al'tar-pes),  n.  A  decorative  screen, 
retable,  or  reredoa  placed  behind  an  altar,  con- 
sidered especially  as  a  work  of  art.  in  churches 
of  the  Renaiaaance  period  it  Is  more  ttanull y  a  jMiuiUng  of 
a  sacred  subject,  but  In  those  of  the  early  middle  ages  It 
is  frequently  of  erobuaeed  eilver  or  of  rich  nald  and  en- 
ainek-.l  w.jrk  Bet  witli  Jl-wl-Iii,  aa  the  fauiimi  I'aia  d'llro  of 
St.  Mark'a  In  Venice. 

Aa  the  altar  stood  free  lu  the  choir,  and  the  mUar.puet 
was  to  be  seen  from  behind  aa  well  aa  from  before,  hoth 
aidta  were  to  be  covered  with  painting. 

C.  M.  Aorton,  Church-lioiMin^  In  Middle  Agea,p.  iit. 

altar-protector  (41't^r-pr^-tek'tgr),  n.  The 
name  given  to  a  covering  of  green  cloth,  baize, 
or  velvet,  which,  exactly  fitting  the  top  of  the 
altar,  is  placed  on  it  at  all  times  when  the  altar 
is  not  being  used,  to  protect  the  sacred  linen 
from  dust  and  defilement.   Let,  Eccles.  Terms. 

altar-rail  (ul'tfr-ral),  n.  A  low  rail  or  barrier 
running  transversely  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
ohnrch  and  separating  the  sanctuary  from  those 
portions  of  the  church  that  are  in  front  of  it. 
Also  called  commumon  -  re  if ,  as  comuituilcanta  kneel  at 
(hi*  rull  to  rooelve  the  eucharlst 

altar-screen.  (al't|r-skren),  n.  In  arc*.:  (a) 
A  partition  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  in  early 
medieval  nsag«  represented  by  curtains,  behind 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  high  altar,  and  separat- 
ing the  choir  from  the  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing.   (6)  A  reredos  or  retable. 

altar-side  (al't§r-«id),  n.  That  part  of  an  altar 
which  faces  the  congregation. 

altar-alah  (al'tEr-slab).  n.  The  top,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  top,  of  a  Christian  altar;  tho  altar 
proper,  or  mensa.  It  la  the  consecrated  and  there- 
fore the  essential  part,  and  Is  always  lu  Western  churches 
a  tingle  stone.  In  some  Eastern  churches  the  slab  ha*  a 
drain  for  water;  a  few  such  Instance*  are  found  in  west 
era  Rurope,  and  all  are  probably  traditional  of  an  ancient 
custom  of  washing  the  altar  on  set  occasions. 

altar -stairs  (aTqtr-atarz), «.  pL  Steps  or  stairs 
leading  up  to  an  altar. 

The  great  world's  offar-argtee, 
That  slop*  thro'  darkness  up  to  (tod. 

"Viim/aun,  In  Memoriajn,  1v, 

a.    A  medieval  orna- 
of  a  stole,  haiieTiriK 
down  in  front  of  the  altar-cloth.  Lee,  Eccles. 
Terms. 

altar-stone  («r(i>r-»t6u), ».  [<ME.oirfcr»fo«)e: 
sec  altar  and  stone,]  An  altar-slab ;  the  con- 
secreted  slab  or  block  of  stone  constituting  an 
altar.    See  altar,  2. 

altar-table  (lU'tiir-ta'bl),  ».  1.  In  a  Christian 
church,  the  top  or  the  consecrated  portion  of 
an  altar;  tho  altar  proper,  or  menmi — 2.  A 
name  for  one  of  the  wooden  tables  which  were 
substituted  for  the  old  altars  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  rated  for  the  commn- 
nion  where  the  old  altars  bad  been  destroyed  by 

tho  Roundheads.  At  first  this  table  was  placed  by  the 
reformera  againit  the  eastern  wall  In  the  position  of  the 
old  stone  altar.  This  position  gave  umbrage  to  the  furl- 
tans,  w  ho  held  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Chnrcb  of 
Route.  Cromwell  therefore  caused  the  altar  table  lo  be 
removed  to  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  end  to  be  surrounded 
with  seats  for  the  communicants.  At  tl»e  restoration  It 
was  almost  universally  replaced  in  its  ancient  position. 
When  used  it  is  covered  with  a  white  linen  doth. 

altar-thane  (al't&r-than).  n.   Same  as  altttritt. 

altar-tomb  (al'tlLr-tflm),  n.  A  raised  tomb,  or 
monument  covering  a  tomb,  of  rectangular 
plan  and  covered  by  a  flat  slab  or  table,  and 
presenting  a  goiientl  resemblance  to  au  altar. 

It  may  lie  free  arid  exposed  on  all  four  aides,  ivr  applied 
against  or  enanircd  in  a  wall ;  in  the  latter  case  there  la 
often  an  arehltctturul  canopy  or  niche  raised  above  it. 
The  top  often  »upp<»rte  ono  or  more  recumbent  figures  In 
sculpture.  See  cut  In  next  column, 
altarwise  (41'tar-wix).  adv.  [<  nfter  +  -trw.] 
In  the  usual  powition  of  a  church-altar,  that  is. 


alterage 

with  ends  toward  the  north  and  south  and  front 
toward  the  west. 
Was  our  communion  table  placed  efwr-vCaa  I 

JTcffyn,  Diary,  March  12, 1478. 

altazimuth  (alt-az'i-muth),  n.  [Contr.  of  aU 
fifudewigiinHM.]  An  astronomical  instrument 
for  determining  the  altitudes  and  the  azimuths 

Of  heavenly  bodies.  The  telescope  of  the  altazimuth 
Is  capable  of  lielng  moved  lioriauutally  to  any  point  of  the 
*\ini[xki.M,  aa  well  aa  vertlcalh ,  u:id  there  are  horizontal  and 
vertical  circles.    A  theodolite  la  a  portable  aitaglmuth. 


alUr-stole  (al'tAr-ntdl), 
ment  shariod  like  the  en 


Altai  <ODb  of  raillp  the  B»«.  Duke  ti  B^nluD.lj,  Dijoa. 


alter  (al'ter),  r.  f<  ML.  alterare,  make  other, 
<  L.  oMer,  other,  <  ol-  (seen  In  alius,  other, 
aUenut,  of  another,  etc. :  see  alias,  allm,  ete.) 
+  cotnpnr.  si.mx-ter=E.  -feerin  other,  whether, 
etc.,  and  -ter  in  after,  etc.]  L  frost*.  1.  To 
make  some  change  in;  make  different  in  some 
particular ;  cause  to  vary  in  some  degree,  with- 
out an  entire  change. 

My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  after  the  thin*  that  i> 
gone  out  of  my  lips.  Pa.  lxndx.  M. 

These  thing*  are  to  he  regretted,  hut  not  to  be  offered 
until  liberality  of  icntlment  la  more  ur.lvereal. 

■rosAiNgren,  in  Bancrofts  Bast.  Const,  I.  443. 

There  are  speeches,  some  speech ea  of  Demmthcnea  par- 
ticularly, in  which  it  would  be  Impossible  to  alttr  a  word 
without  altrrinff  It  for  the  worse.       Jfuraufgy,  History. 

2.  To  change  entirely  or  materially;  convert 
into  auother  form  or  state:  as,  to  offer  a  cloak 
into  a  coat;  to  alter  an  opinion. 

8be  promised  that  no  force, 
xVranaalon,  no,  nor  death  coukl  affer  her. 

TVnnpsim,  A\lmer'«  e'tol,i 

3.  To  castrate,  emasculate,  or  spay,  aa  an  ani- 
mal.   [United  States.]— 4f.  To  exchange. 

She  that  would  after  services  with  thee. 

Sans.,  T.  X.,  U.  5. 

6f.  To  agitate:  as,  "offered  and  moved  in- 
wardly,"  Mil  ton.  Areopagitica,  p.  1. -Bvn.  l  and 

3.  Affer,  C^moe,  modify,  tranatonn,  transmute.  In  gen- 
eral  alter  k«  to  chanjii'  partially, while  eAen#<  Is  more  com 
ir.mily  to  auhstltuti-  one  thinn  for  another,  or  to  make  a 
ii. i.i.  rial  ilitTerence  In  a  thing. 

I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts. 
Se.iaL-1  of  guerdon  could  not  offer  me 
To  fairer.  Teruvgatm,  (Enonr. 

One  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  cAaa^raf  by  place  or  time. 

AfOfen.  P.  L.,  I  2MI. 

H.  intrant.  To  become  different  in  some 
respect;  vary;  change. 
The  Law  of  the  Modes  and  Persian*,  which  offeretA  not. 

Dan.  vl.  8. 

Lore  altera  not  with  Ida  [Tlmc'i]  brief  hnurs  and  weeks 
JSAoA.,  Aonoets,  cxvl. 
To  altar  for  the  baiter  Is  no  sham*. 

jJrjefn.  Art  of  Poetry,  Iv.  m. 
Ins  day'"  wandering,  you  would  past  many  a  hill,  wood , 

"r  Offer, r..;  In  aspect  IS 


Charlottt  Brmti.  Shirley,  i 
alterability  ;Al'ter-a-biri-ti).  n.  {<  alterable .= 
F.  altrrobiM.-)    ThequaBtyof  being  alterable; 
susceptibility  to  change. 


The  degree  of  offervsaiifg  of  the  nutritive  llqu 
always  he  taken  Into  account  In  etpvrKuenU. 

Setmct,  111.  bVX. 

alterable  (41'ter-a-bl),  a.  [< alter  +  -oblr.^Y. 
alterable^  Capable  of  being  altered,  varied,  or 
made  diffpront. 


rushed  propoetien  of  caustic  acala  and  sulphides 
in  the  Ifciuors,  the  total  caustic  lime  Ijelng  after 
leaaure.  fee,  MeOv.  6S. 


rnf,  n.).  + 
of  a  child. 


A  ( 
iafot 
«Meat| 

alterableness  fal'ter-a-bl-nei.).«.  The  quality 
of  iMjing  alterable  or  of  admitting  alteration ; 
variablouess. 

alterably  (al'tOr-a-blU,  adv.  In  an  alterable 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  altered  or  varied. 

alteragel  (al'ter-aj),  n.  [<  L.  al tor,  a  foster- 
father  (i^alerc,  nourish:  see  aliment,  n.) 

si? '}.  ,  T 
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alterant 

_J  (al'ler-ant),  a.  and  a.  [<  ML.  alter- 
««(<-)*,  ppr.  of  aherare,  alter:  see  alter.]  I.  <r. 
Producing  alteration;  effecting  change. 
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altera  (al'tern,  formerly  al-tern'),  n.    [<  L.  at- 
ttrnuH,  alternate,  reciprocal,  <  otter,  other:  see 
'.]    If.  Acting  by  turns;  alternate. 


Whether  the  body  be  alterant  or  altctvd. 

baron.  >*t.  Mat..  Int.  ti 


The  I 


The  greater  (liglli  |  to  luivo  rule  by  .lay- 
by night,  alter*. 


MUttm,  I:  I.,  vll,  Mrs 


II.  »■  1.  Aji  alterative.— 2.  Speciflcallv,  in 
during,  any  substance  employed  to  modify  or 
change  a  color. 

Tills  laat  effect  |i>f  modtn.  Htl>'n]  may,  however,  1*  pro- 
duced by  *  variety  «f  natter*  la'vtde*  Uio**-  which  arc  of 
tlie  caruiy  or  metallic  ktixU,  and  IikI.-<  <1  t,y  everything 
rH|Ml>le.  n.4  of  nun*,  hut  of  merely  var)1ng,  the  «)iiv.l<-»  of 
luljcetlve  colouring  matter*  Tho*o,  therefore.  I  think  II 
more  proper  to  designate,  not  M  mordant*  or  bawa,  hut  a* 


2.  Ill  crystal.,  exhibiting  on  two  parts,  an  up- 
l«-r  and  a  lower,  faces  whlc " 
themselves. 


f.  /inwmrt,  rhilo*.  ot  IVmi,  folour*.  (ed.  16131, 1  3U. 

alteratet  (al'tcr-at),  r.  f.    [<  Ml.,  attentat,  pp. 

otalterorr:  waller.]    To  alter, 
alteratet  (al'ter-at),  a.    [<  ML.  alteratwi:  see 

the  verb.]    Altered;  changed, 
alteration  (al-te-ra'shon),  «.     [<  ML.  altera- 

fio(M-),  <  alterare,  pp.  alteratwi:  nee  fl.fer.]  1. 

The  act  of  altering;  the  making  of  any  change; 

passage  from  one  form  or  state  to  another. 

Apphw  llaudltu  admitted  to  the  *en*te  the.  »on«  <it  Uio*e 
whohad  been alavc* :  hy  which, and.occis^ingofferfl/ioti*, 
that  council  degenerated  Into  a  matt  corrupt  body.  Siryfi. 

2.  A  change  effected ;  a  change  of  form  or  state, 
especially  one  which  does  not  affect  the  identity 
of  the  subject. 

Love  In  in*  love 
Which  alter,  when  H  atumtwt,  tlnd*. 

SJurt.,  HonoeU,  rwL 

8.  In  mineral.,  the  change  by  which  one  mineral 
substance  is  converted  into  another,  either  ( I ) 
with  or  (2)  without  change  of  chemical  compo- 
sition ;  as,  for  example,  ( 1 )  the  change  of  the 
oxid  of  copper,  cuprite,  to  the  carbonate,  mala- 
chite ;  or  (2)  of  brookite  to  rutile,  both  being 
forms  of  titanium  dioxid.  See  jmramorphium 
and  pseudomorphism. 
alterative  (al't*r-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  al- 
teratirta,  <  alteratu*,  pp.  of  alterare:  see  alter.] 
I.  a.  Causing  alteration  ;  having  the  power  or 
tendency  to  alter ;  especially,  in  m«f.,  having 
the  power  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  body. 

II.  One  of  a  group  of  medicines  the  physi- 
ological action  of  which  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  which  seem  to  modify  the  processes  of 
growth  and  repair  iu  the  various  tissues.  The 
most  important  are  the  compounds  of  mercury, 
iodine,  and  arsenic. 

altercate  (al'tcr-kut),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  alter- 
aitcd.  ppr.  altercating.  l<  L.  altcrcatits.  pp.  of 
altcrcari,  dispute,  <  alter,  another;  from  the 
notion  of  speaking  alternately.]  To  contend 
in  words;  dispute  with  zeal,  heat,  or  auger; 
wrangle. 

altercation  (alder-ka'shon).  «.  [<  MK.  alter- 
ration.  <  OF.  altercation,  <  L.  alterratio(n-),  a 
dispute,  K  alterrari,  pp.  altercatun,  dispute:  see 
altercate.]  1,  The  act  of  altercating;  warm 
contention  in  words;  dispute  carried  on  with 
heat  or  auger;  controversy;  wrangle. 
The  nlterratunt  wa*  long,  and  waa  not  brought  to  n  eon- 


clualoii  aatlafactory  to  cither  i»rty 

.VI 

This  very  uncertainty,  | 


neaulux),  HlaL  Kng.,  vl. 
continual  allmatutm 
j.Adam?,\\«£.\\,',i. 
2.  In  Horn,  lair,  the  method  of  proceeding  on 
tho  trial  of  a  cause  in  court  by  question  and 
answer.  Cofguaoiin.=B;n.  Wnnate.  Bmui.vu.  See 

ijunrrrl.  «, 

altered  (il'terd), p.  o.  ('hanged;  different,  sp*. 
ctflcal ly  —  la )  1 n  '.ft,/,,  metamorphosed :  applied  to  a  rock 
of  which  tli.'  cotiatlturlit  mineral*  liave  been  changed  by 
clicmlcjil  artloti  gubaciuently  to  it*  formation  or  de|*>- 
altlon.  Koclu  arc  commonly  rendered  hanler  ami  more 
cri*ftta]tlnc  hy  Wi  ll  alterntloo,  \\  lieu  bofteulliit  uf  crystal- 
line  rock*  takes  place,  It  U  usuall)  aceompiintett  hy  liyilra- 
Utlon,  or  the  tnklnit  np  of  u  tiler.  ('•)  In  mineml..  applied 
lo  a  mineral  white  ftulMtaucv  hua  lieeti  cliasml  cltl«T 
rlH-iuieally  or  niiiUH  tilarlv.  h«  n  itanict  altertil  to  Lli]orlt« 

or  aragnnlte  altcn^l  to  i  nliltr     (r)  <  liatnital. 

alter  ego(arter  e'gti).  [L.:  n/frr.othpr,  second; 
cf/o  =  E. /:  see  alter  &n<\  < go.  ]  Second  self :  an- 
other self;  counterpart;  double,  s,. met  lime  ap- 
plied a*  a  title  to  a  pcraou  who  hai  full  |iower»  to  art  for 
another.  *«  In  ttieuwi-of  aSpnuUh  vicemy  when  ekerelaltit,' 
n-aal  p  .uer 

alter  idem  {al'ter  i'dem).    [L. :  alter,  other 

is.4.  alur):  «//■»!,  the  snme.l 

•irtine;  anotlii-r  iirccinolv  similar, 
alterity  lal-ler'j-ti),  ».     [<  ML.  aH,rHa(l-)*,  < 

L.  alii  r,  other:  see  nll<  r,~]    The  state  or  i|tialily 

of  lH'iug  other  or  different.  IKarc.] 

Vonr  .Ultn.  "'.  U  hut  the  feellua  ot  othertirw  taltrrilfi) 
i. ml.  red  Intultln  or  nll.  r.u,  viMialty  r-  pn-vnted. 

(V«r.J»,  .Sote.oii.Hhalu.pere,  II  a»i. 


n  erjsf. 

and  a  lower,  faces  which  alternate 
but  which,  when  the  two  _ 

compared,  correspond  with  each  other  Altars 

base,  in  fnVjun.,  a  term  u»cd  in  distinction  from  the  tni» 
hliae.  Thus,  in  ohllipie  trialilllra.  tl»e  true  hoat.  I»  the  Him 
of  the  «ide»,  in  sllich  ituie  the  dlften^nee  of  the  aide*  It  the 

alum  fwie ;  or  invcniely,  when  the  true  t.a*c  la  the  dirier- 
encti  of  the  »lde«,  the  tutu  of  the  aldea  !»  the  allrrn  Iwm. 
altemacy  (al-U'r'na-si).  ».     [<  alternate:  see 
-flry ,  ]    The  state  of  quality  of  Deing  alternate ; 
occurrence  or  ^lerformance  by  turns,   f  Kare.] 

The  altrmaty  ot  rhyme*  In  a  atania  ultra  a  variety  tint 
may  mipport  Uir  poet,  without  the  aid  of  innate.  Pi  a 
grraui  length.  Mitfunt. 

Numeruua  eliaiuna,  which  prevent  the  aoftenuif?  oiler- 
nary  of  vowela  and  conaouanta.  9'etlpute,  LetUra,  1 V.  SAv. 

alternalt  (al-t*r'nal),  a.  [<  L.  alternw:  see 
fl/fern.]  Alternate. 

alternallyt  (al-ter'nal-O,  adt.  Alternately. 

Their  ineu  ohcyed 
AllernaUy  both  genernja'  c.muuinda. 

May,  tr.  of  Lui  jui  a  ttiaraalla,  Iv. 

alternant  (al-tf>r'nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L,  «/fer- 
nan(t-)*,  ppr.  of  aliernarc,  alternate:  see  a/fer- 
►mte,  r.]  1.  a.  Alternating;  specifically,  in g&ol., 
composed  of  alternate  layers,  as  some  rocks. 

IT.  ».  In  math.,  a  determinant  all  tlie  ele- 
ments of  each  row  (or  column)  of  which  are 
functions  of  one  variable  different  from  that  of 
any  other  row  (or  column),  while  the  elements 
of  any  one  column  (or  row)  are  like  functions 
of  the  different  variables.  Hnch,  for  example,  is 

"in  jr.'  ZZ  I',  1 
.in  z,  co.  z,  1. 

Double  alternant,  a  deUtnnliumt  which  la  an  alternuit 
with  rv*iw.-t  to  two  «cu  of  variable*,  both  runnirui  throufh 
the  row*  or  thr.mtih  th»  enluiniia. 

Alternanthera(al-ti<r-nan'the-rti),  ».  [NL,  < 
L.  alternim,  alternate  (aeealtern),  +  NL.  anthera, 
anther.]  A  genus  of  dwarf  tufted  plants,  nat- 
ural order  .liN«rt7Nta«yr:  so  called  from  the 
stamens  Wing  alternately  fertile  and  barren. 

They  have  appoalle  leave*  ami  Vtnull  tribracteate 
arrunced  in  head*.  Several  apeciea  are  irrown  in  i 
for  the  aake  of  tbeir  richly  eolort^l  foliage. 

alternat(»l-ter-ni4'),  ».  [F.,  <  L  altemarc:  sec 
alternate,  r.]  Hotation  ;  specifically,  in  diplo- 
maci/,  a  practice  in  accordance  with  which 
several  states,  in  order  to  prescrvo  the  equality 
between  them,  take  each  in  turn  the  first  place, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  signing  of  treaties. 

Ily  the  atl/rull  t»  llltrlnl.-rl  Ul."  |m.'ticv.  kinietliue. 
ado]>ted  lii  nliinliiK  oinvuntlona,  of  altenulliiK  III  llH'  order 
of  priority  of  .lituature.  wmrdlng  tu  aome  tln  .t  rule,  ao 
aa  |o  cut  <>(f  .ju»-«ti.in«  of  rnnk. 

»'.M.(>eir,  ll.tr.. I-  to  Inter.  Law,  note  to  \  9i. 

alternate  (al'ter-nat,  formerly  al-ter'nat),  v.; 
pret.  and  pp.  alternatiil,  p|>r.  alternating.  (<  L. 
altrrnotu*,  pp.  of  altemarc,  do  by  turns.  <  alter- 
*i«t,  alternate,  reciprocal:  sceo/fern.]   I.  fron.v. 

1.  To  do  or  perform  by  turns,  or  in  successiuu. 

Who.  in  Uleir  cour*e, 
MelLNliiiua  hyiiina  al-Kiul  the  aovruu  thri.tie 
A Hrrnate  all  nUhl  lonit.         ifiVfun,  1'.  L.,  v.  i!4T. 

2.  To  cause  to  succeed  or  follow  one  another 
in  time  or  place  reciprocally:  interchange  re- 
ciprocally. 

The  moat  high  Ood  .  .  .  atttrnattt  the  diapoaltion  of 
iei.»d  aiwl  evil.  O.  f^reir,  Senntma. 

AllrrtMliuii  worry  with  onlet  gnalttta, 
Kruvad'i  with  nil>nilM.|veneM, 

«r..u-.,ii,.;,  KliiK  and  Bo.ik,  1.  !& 

II,  intrant/.  1.  To  follow  one  another  iu  time 
or  place  reciprocally:  generally  followed  by 
Kith:  as.  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate  one 
Kith  the  other. 
Kaifr,  aliame.  and  grief  alternate  In  hia  hreaaL 

J.  I"kiliv*,  Blenlieim,  v.  3J0. 
Pale  Want  ti/ferrnlfr./ 
ITi/A  Fk  uty  9  itohU-a  andle. 

Wbittier,  The  tillta. 
2.  To  pass  from  one  state,  action,  or  place  to 
it  second,  back  to  the  first,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely: used  with  ht  twren,  aud  sometimes  with 
from :  a»,he'i'fcr«4if<.vf»rfrfrnbopeauddcspair, 
or  from  one  extreme  to  another;  the  country 
atternaten  In  licit  n  woods  and  open  fields  Alter- 
nating function.  In  monV.  afilin  tl.uiof  an.  ral  viHial.lea 
whl.  h  ..ii  tin-  iTiUr.hiiliuc  "f  any  t«o..t  III.  i,l  .■tialne-a  It* 
aluli.l.ilt  l.ol  II.  aUolMte  value.  Th'l..  1.1  -  .v  I  In  all  alt.l- 
IWllUE  function. 

alternate  ( al-ter'nat),  a.  and  ».  f<  L.  alterna- 
tu*.  pp.  of  alterna'rr:  see  alternate,  v.]  I.  a. 
1.  Being  by  turns:  following  each  the  other, 
rwurriiigly,  in  succession  of  time  or  place; 
hence,  reciprocal. 


alternation 

And  hid  alternate  paaaUma  fall  and  rise. 

J-vye.  Eaaay  on  CritU  Um,  1.  .17K 
BUloW.  of  alternate  hope  ami  nVtpalr. 

D.  WeMer.  Hunker  Hill  Jloi.iimcnt,  June  1".  lsji. 
Two  deleatable  UUItitiim,  the  IlldUtetlou*  mid  the  Im 
porteU.  were  now  In  a  IUU<  of  il««-iu»te  conflkt  and  auial 
tiainatioti.  MaatoUiff,  llryden. 

y,  lii*>^. :  (n)  Placed  at  nti«iual  h.  luhUurmii  the 
at  1* :  a*,  alternate  l.-av.-a,  u  hieh  are 
Military  at  the  uodca,  In  dlhtin.-li-^i 
fr.Mll  o;>/MiM/e  or  rertteittntr.  ('.)  Ilit- 
poaiti;  t..tlw  Interval*  Wtw.-«  noman, 
aa,  fH-taU  wht.  h  are  alterwte  w  ith 
M-paU. uaniena  with  petal*. 
2.  Belonging  to  a  series  be- 
tween the  two  members  of 
every  pair  in  which  a  member 
of  another  series  intervenes; 
haviug  one  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  of  each  pair; 
every  second :  as,  to  read  only 
tho  alternate  lines;  the  odd 
numbers  form  one  scries  of 
alternate  numerals,  the  even  numbers  another. 
— 3.  Consisting  of  alternating  parts  or  mem- 
bers; proceeding  by  alternation:  as,  an  al- 
ternate series ;  alternate  riming ;  alternate  pro- 
portion.  Alligation  alternate  See 
teraate  angle.,  in  the  Internal 

two  line.  wlUi  a  third,  on  r 
oppoailc  aide*  of  It.  If  the 
two  line*  arc  parallel,  tho 
alternate  anglea  are  r.|Ual. 
Thua,  If  the  parallel*  Alt,  I'll  A 
be  cut  by  the  line  F.K,  the 
angle*  Aiill,  0111)  are  al- 
ternate angle*,  aa  are  alao 
the  anglea  IM1H  and  Ollr 

Alternate  cryitalllta- 

Uon.  See  enrafoZciiafion.— 
Alternate  generation.  (■>) 

In  root.,  a  term  flrat  ane.1  l>y 
•Steenatnin  to  aignify  the  pro- 


dtidiun  of  animal*  which  are  nnllke  their  parent.,  toil  of 
which  certain  later  generation,  alternately  recurring  ex- 
hibit a  likeneaa  to  tln«e  Jiarent*  ;  or,  a  mode  of  repr.aluc- 
tlon  In  which  more  than  one  generation,  counted  fr.:.tn  a 
given  pnjgenitor,  must  paa*  before  the  appearance  of  .!«- 
aceiidanUreaembling  that  priwenitor.  It  la.teOne.1  by  Owen 
at  coraialiiiK  In  a  .erica  of  Individual,  which  acorn  to  repre- 
sent two  aprclea  alternately  reprodtu«L  llnvley  drtlm'*  ft 
a.  an  alternation  of  aaexual  w  llh  aexual  generation.  In  w  huh 
the  product*  of  one  ptxH.-eaa  .litter  from  Ihnwe  of  the  other 
According  lo  AUlnan.  the  intercalation  *ii  a  proper  actual 
reproduction  1.  DKYwiiy  lo  conatitute  true  altcnuue 
generation,  (to  In  empt-riamie  M.,  tliepaaaageot  uplant 
thr-iugh  a  aocceaaion  of  unlike  generation*  lielore  the  Ini- 
tial fonn  la  reproduced.  I  totally  the  allccewlon  la  one 
In  which  one  wxually  pro.luce.1  fonn  alternate*  with  an- 
other produced  aactually.  The  alternation  of  th.  «e  m-i- 
iially  pn-liKx-d  may  lie  with  thoac  partlieni«en«t1caUv 
pnaeicecl  Ihetervtrnefte ar  hetenrmwy,  w  hich  »ee)L  or  with 
thoae  pru.luce.1  by  budding  (wiefo.ocrarJi'*).—  Alternate 
numbers,  nulla  ouch  that  the  product  of  any  tw  o  ha*  It* 
aigu  changed  by  reversal  of  tlie  order  of  the  factor*:  aa, 
mo  =  —  » i«.    Tlie  *<iuare  of  any  .uch  number  vanialtea. 

—  Alternate  proportion,  the  equal  proportion  that  »ub- 

*M*  lie1we.lt  the  alternate  nieiuliera  of  the  pair,  of  a 
a.  rlc»  ot  proportional*  Thua.  If  n  :  b-.:r  :  if,  then  by  alter- 
nate prn|>ortioii  a  ,r  :■>)■.  ,t.  Alternate  quartan,  in 
her  .  ^iiartcra  .liagmially  oi^a  wlte  to  eacholher.  a.  the  tint 
and  fourth  (|uartrn.  ami  the  aecisid  and  third,  lliey  luive 
uaually  the  aanie  eb.igi'*. 

U.  ».  1.  That  which  happens  by  turns  with 
something  else ;  vicissitude.  [Rare.] 

Rala  d  In  pleasure,  or  rcpou'd  In  eaje, 
lirateful  nffcrno(»«  of  »ul«tantinl  peace. 

J*rinr.  Solomon,  L 

2.  In  political  conventions  and  some  other  rep- 
resentative bodies,  one  authorized  to  take  the 
place  of  another  in  his  absence;  a  substitute. 
[United  States.] 
alternately  (al-t*r'nat-li),  adr.  In  an  alternate 
manner.  In  n-cli«rucal  auceeialoii;  by  tuma.  a...  that 
each  I*  gllccteitcd  by  tlut  which  II  succeed..  Ill  the  aame 
war  a*  night  follow*  day  and  day  fotlow*  ntght,  (6)  Wita 
the  omisalon  or  intervention  of  one  between  each  two :  aa, 
read  the  line,  aifematr/y ;  in  French  pioaoity  male  and  fe- 
male rime,  occnr  in  couplet*  nltrrnatMi/.  <e|  In  her.,  nc- 
cording  to  alternate  quarter*  1  which  ae.-,  under  altrmai*\ 

—  Alternately  pinnate,  InW.t  term  appl  le.1  to  a  pin 
natii  leaf  when  the  leaflets  on  one  aide  of  the  petiole  are 
not  opp.Mlic.  to  th.ae  np>m  tin-  other  idle, 

alternateneS8(al-t.T'nat-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  t»eing  alternate,  or  of  preceding  and 
following  bv  turns. 

alternates  alternator  (al't.r-na-teri,  a.  A 
dviiamofdeclrit* machine  which  pro.iuces  an 
alternating  current. 

alternation  (al-ter-na'shon).  w.    [<  L.  tilfrraa- 

fio(s-),  <  altrrnarr,  pp.  alternatmt :  see  alternate, 
('.]  1.  The  act  of  alternating,  or  the  state  of 
being  alternate;  the  reciprocal  succession  of 
thingx  in  time  or  place,  or  of  states  or  actions; 
tlie  uct  of  following  something  and  being  in 
turn  fallowed  by  it:  as,  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  cold  und  heat,  summer  and  winter. 

The  iit!e,-niTf,'.i.i  of  utn  tlltKated  und  cultivates!  plain*, 
with  ac.ittcnsl  illlagea.  i//i..»i.m»,  M.  rv,  xi. 

The  la»  ot  nature  l»  aJf/rn.rfion  for  . 
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mm!  conceptions  of  the  u 
thai  man*.  11.  S> 


alternation 

S.  Passage  back  and  forth ;  repeated  transition; 
the  action  of  going  from  one  state,  condition, 
or  point  to  another,  and  back  again,  Indefinitely : 
aa,  allerna  tion  between  states  of  mind  or  be- 
tween places ;  his  alternation*  from  one  point 
to  the  other  were  very  frequent. — 3.  In  math. : 
i  u  i  The  different  changes  or  alterations  of  order 
m  numbers.  More  commonly  called  permuta- 
tto».  (fc)  Alternate  proportion  (which  see,  un- 
der alternate,  a.).— 4.  In  cAure*  ritual,  the  say- 
ing or  reading  of  parts  of  a  servico  by  minister 

sod  congregation  alternately  Alternation  of 

miration.  See  altrrtwtt  grnetatiun,  umler  isuVJiuite.o, 
alternative  (al-ter'na-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
alternatke,  n.,  alternatif,  -ire,  a.,  <  ML.  alter  na- 
fcrss,  <  L.  alternare.  pp.  alternatus :  see  alter- 
natt,  t,]  I.  n.  1.  Of  two  things,  such  that  only 
one  can  be  selected  or  only  ono  is  possible, 
etc. ;  mutually  exclusive. 
In  arrive  at  the  best  cuinnrointse  In  any  ease  Implies 
"si  uluntatine  results  of  this  or 
.  Sfjrncrr,  Data  of  Ethics,  t  108. 
•  of  mankind,  ami  the  voire  alike  of  phi- 
ksophy  and  of  religion,  re]ect  with  niual  horror  hi>  (J.  S. 
MUl  i;  allmtatii*  solution  of  the  origin  <>f  evil,  that  the 
Ortstor  of  Um  world  it  cither  tile,  author  of  evil  or  the 
alsve  c4  It.  Edinburgh  Hen. 

2.  Affording  a  choice  between  two  things,  or 
a  possibility  of  one  thing  out  of  two:  given  or 
ottered  for  selection,  as  against  something  else : 
a*,  an  alternative  proposition :  he  presented  an 
offenuftrf  statement. — St.  Alternate;  recipro- 
cal Holland. — 4.  In  6of.,  having  the  parts  of 
the  inner  whorl  alternate  with  the  outer:  ap- 
plied to  the  estivation  or  arrangement  of  the 

Salts  of  the  perianth  in  the  bud.  -  Alternative 
emanit,  a  request  for  either,  hut  out  both,  of  tiro  things. 
Alternative  Judgment  or  inference,  in  f...-.nV.  >  jude 
Beiil  or  inference  which  Judge*  oe  infers  tliat  one  or  the 
oilier  of  two  tacU  is  true.  Same  a»if Ujunctie*  judgment  ox 
is/mrsce. 

IL  »•  1.  A  choice  between  two  things;  a 
possibility  of  one  of  two  things.— 3.  One  of 
two  things  of  which  either  is  possible  or  may 
be  chosen.  In  strictness  the  word  cannot  be  applied 
to  n»n  Ulan  two  thlnx* .  when  one  UiIiik  ouly  U  possible, 
there  t>  ui<l  to  bu  uo  altrrnulirr. 

between  time  altrrnatiKs  there  la  no  middle  ground. 

Crunch, 

The  itafrea  of  mental  latent  and  dissent  are  almost  In- 
ainuenble:  but  the  alttnuitit**  of  actloa  proposed  by 
De  CUriitisu  faith  are  two  only. 

UienUtont.  Might  of  Kla-ht,  p.  1*2. 

3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  t'h.,  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  pope  nominates  to  vacant  benefices 
only  in  alternate  months,  at  other  times  leav- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
or  to  the  regular  patron.  The  month  counted 
is  that  in  which  the  benefice  become*  vacant. 

alternatively  (al-t*r'n*-tiv-li),  adr.  In  an  al- 
ternative manner;  in  a  manner  that  admits  tho 
choice  or  possibility  of  one  out  of  two  things. 

alternativeness  (al-ter'na-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
finality  or  state  of  being  alternative. 

altenJtyt  (al-ter'ni-ti),  n.    [<  ML.  attention, 
<  L  alternus,  altera:  see  altera.]  Succession 
by  turns ;  alternation. 
The  aUemil u  and  vicissitude  of  rest. 

Sir  T.  Brvtne,  Vulg.  Err.,  Hi.  1. 

alterniae  (al'ter-niz),  v.  t.    [<  aitern  +  -i;e.] 
To  cause  to  follow 
[Hare.] 

A  tete-a-tete,  attmittrt  with  a  trio  by  my  eon. 

Mm*.  tl'ArUay.  IHaxy.  VII.  855. 

Althaea  (al-th6'|),  «.  [L.,  <  Gr.  <U6Wo,  wild 
mallow,  marsh-mallow;  perhaps  related  to  aX- 
ftmwis-,  heal,  and  to  Skt.  s/artiA,  thrive.]  1.  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Malva- 
reet,  including  the  hollyhock,  A.  rosea,  and  the 
marsh-mallow,  A.  officinalis. — 2.  [I.e.]  A  com- 
mon name  of  the  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  cultivated 
m  gardens.  Also  called  shrubby  althnva  and 
rose  of  Sharon. 

althein  (al-the'in),  n.  [<  Altkaa  +  -.»».]  A 
white  crvstidli/jthle  substance,  formula  C^IIg 
N;t*3.  contained  In  the  root  of  the  marsh-mal- 
low, Althoa  officinalis,  nml  of  asparagus :  iden- 
tical with  amuraijin  (which  see). 

althert,  a.    rvame  as  alder*. 

Althing  lal'tiug),  n.  [Icel..  formerly  althingi, 
the  general  assembly,  <  allr.  all,  +  tliimj, 
court:  see  nil  and  thin<i.~]  The  general  nsaeni- 
lilv  or  psrliament  of  leeland. 

Altbaagman  (ul'ting-mau),  «. :  pi.  Althimjmen 
f-ine,,,,.  f<  ,(/«<«,,  +  „„i«.]  A  inctnb.>r  of  the 
Althing  or  jiarlinment  of  Iceland. 

alt-horn  (alt'horn),  n.  [<  alt  +  horn :  see  alt.] 
A  musical  instrument  of  the  sax-horn  class, 
often  used  in  place  of  or  with  the  French  horn 


although  (41-thO'),  eonj.    [ME.  al  thovgh,  al 

than,  etc.;  <  all,  adr.,  in  the  sense  of  'uvon,' 
+  though :  set)  all,  adr.,  and  though.  Cf.  albe- 
it.] Admitting  that ;  in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that ; 
notwithstanding  (that):  though.  =8yn.  Alihauffh, 
Thi'Utjh.  XmmtkMttmliny.  Bctwcrn  nttA/nr,;A  and  th«ugk 
Um  choice  la  often  determined  tiy  the  rhythm.  >i.f  ieiM- 
Mi'im  Uj»  more  atreat  Uian  tlte  others  upon  the  adicr- 
aative  Idea  Implied  In  couceMire  clauH*. 

Although  I  have  cut  Uiem  far  off  unong  the  heathen, 
ami  although  I  Imrc  acatterrd  them  among  the  countries, 
yet  will  I  be  to  them  ai  a  little  ■aikrtuary  in  the  countrlea 
where  they  shall  come.  Exek.  xl.  16. 

A  separable  spite. 
Which  thnufh  It  alter  not  lo»e.  «..le  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  aU-al  sweet  hour,  from  love  t  delujht. 

A'Ail*.,  Ronnets,  XIXVL 
Come,  come.  Sir  Poter,  yon  lore  her,  mi<m»*»to»dii>5 
your  temper*  don't  exactly  agree, 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  1. 1. 
IThui  use  of  nottrithitandiiiy  la  enmnuwdy  regarded  na  too 
elliptical:  It  la,  therefore,  not  ao  common  aa  formerly. 
See  m*ltcithttanding.) 

Altica  (al'ti-kft),  h.    See  Haltiea. 

alticomous  (al-t  ik'^-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  oltieomtui, 
having  leaves  high  up,  or  on  the  top,  <  L.  alius, 
high.  +  coma,  head  of  hair,  foliage :  aeoeomai,] 
In  oof.,  ha\-ing  leaves  on  the  higher  parte  only. 
Sud.  t<oc.  Lex. 

magnify.}    lo  heighten;  raise  aloft.    [Hare. J 

Every  country  I 
their  own  thlikKS  1 


I  —  not  to  snv  altifu  — 
iller.  Worthies,  I.  SH. 

altiloquence  (al-til'6-kwens),  ».  [<  altiloguen  t ; 

=  Hp.  attitocitenda  =  Pg."«/fi/oournc»a.]  Lofty 

speech ;  pompous  language, 
altiloquent  (al-til'o-kwent),  a.    [=  8p.  altilo- 

cuente  =  I'g.  <i'ri/o.;i<e«fei  <  L.  altun,  high,  +  lo- 

aucn(t-)x,  speaking,  ppr.  of  lo>tui,  speak.  Cf. 

LL.  altiloijims,  in  same  sense.  J  High^sound- 

ing ;  pompous  in  language, 
altimeter  (al-lim'e-ter),  ».    [=  F.  altimetre,  < 

L.  attia,  high,  +  mcfrNiw,  <  Gr.  pir/m',  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes,  as  a 

quadrant,  sextant,  or  theodolite, 
altimetry  (al-tim'e-tri),  n.    l<  altimeter;  =  F. 

altimttrie.]  The  art  of  ascertainingaltitudes  by 

means  of  an  altimeter,  and  by  trigonometrical 

methods. 

altin  (al'tin),  it.  [F.  a/fine,  <  Russ.  attuinu,  a 
denomination  of  monev.  Cf.  Bulg.  altitn,  Serv. 
tMum,  Turk.  «(fis,  gold.]  A  Russian  money  of 
account,  equal  to  three  eoiM-ek-s. 

Altinarea  (al-ti-ni're*), «,  i</.  [XL.,<L. altux, 
high,  deep,  +  itrtrc*,  nostrils.]  In  Sundevalle 
system  of  ornilholog}' :  («)  A  group  of  birds  cor- 
responding to  the  family  Cotridiv  of  authors  in 
general,  and  consisting  of  the  crows,  jays,  and 
nutc  rackers,  (fc)  One  of  the  two  series  into 
which  he  divides  the  cohort  Coeeygtt,  the  other 
being  Humilinaren.    See  Zygodactyli. 

altincar  (al-ting'kSr),  n.  [<  Ar.  al-tinkar,  <  al, 
the,  +  tinkdr,  i'ers.1  Hind,  tinkdr,  Malay  tingkal, 
<  Skt.  tankana ;  aee  tincal.]  (.'rude  borax,  em- 
ployed in  refining  metals;  tincal  (which  see). 

altiSCOpe  (al'ti-skoji),  N,  [<  L.  altus,  high,  + 
Gr.  nicoTttv,  look  at:  nee  grope.]  An  instrument 
consisting  of  an  urrangement  of  lenses  and  mir- 
rors in  a  telescopic  tube,  extensible  vertically, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  look  over  ob- 
jects intervening  between  the  observer  and  tho 
object  to  bo  seen.  When  th«  section*  of  the  tnlw  sre 
extended,  the  view  In  received  upon  an  upper  mirror  placed 
at  an  an*!*  of  ii\  and  resected  Uienoe  down  the  tube  to 
a  lower  mirror,  where  It  in  neeii  by  the  observer. 

altisonant  (al-tis'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  ntfa«,  high, 
+  »iw»(l-)»,  ppr. (if  tonare,  sound:  See  »uund°.] 
nigh-sounding ;  lofty  or  pompous,  as  language  : 
as,  "altisonant  phrases,''  A'rcfys,  Sylva  (To  the 
Reader). 

altisonous  (al-tis'o-nus),  a.  [<  L.  altisonus, 
high-sounding.  <  altus,  high.  +  nosare,  sound: 
see  #i>MM</r'.]    Same  as  altisonant. 

altisaimo  (al-tis'i-mo),  a.  [It.,  auperl.  of  alto, 
high:  see  all.]  A  musical  term  used  in  the 
phrase  in  attUtsimo,  literally  in  the  highest,  that 
is,  in  the  second  oetave  above  the  treble  staff, 
beginning  with  U.    See  alt. 

altitonantdil-tii'y-nant), a.  [<Ii. o7fif«»<in(f-V, 
(.ultii.i,  high,  +  tonan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  Uinarr,  thun- 
der.] Thundering  r rotu  on  high ;  high-thunder- 
ing,   (lturc  and  pocticul.] 

.tffl'fOIUIRf, 

ImpcrUl-crowtiM,  and  Ihuniler-annt'd  J.ive. 

H-d,U.  t„„,  World  T.*t  at  Tennis. 

altltnde  (nl'ti-tudl,  >..  [<  ME.  altitmle,<  L.  alti- 
tuda,  height.  <  allim,  high:  see  alt.]  1.  Space 
extended  upward;  height;  the  degree  orumoiint 
of  elevation  of  an  object  above  ils  foundation, 
the  ground,  or  a  given  level;  the 


AJ  trice. 

distance  by  which  one  object  is  higher  than  an- 
other: as,  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  or  a  cloud. 
—  2.  The  elevation  of  a  point,  atar,  or  other 
object  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the 
are  of  a  vertical  intercepted  between  such  point 
and  the  horizon.  Altitude  la  either  < 
A,>,«rrnt  altlliidr  U  that  which  I 
made  at  any  plntr  nn  tho  aurtai-c 
UuU,  that  which  rcaulu  by  correcting  tho  apparent 
refraction,  parallax,  aisl  dip  of  the  hnriioti.  [The  wo 
n/o'/wf*  and  rbeotum  In  (vodeay  are  (.inicwhat  confiued. 
but  It  It  preferable  to  use  aUilwtr  for  anvular  helaht,  cU- 
nuii/ii  for  Ulnar  height.]  Often  abbreviated  to  aa. 

lYoni  hennes-forthward,  I  wnl  clepe  the  heyhte  of  any 
thli^  that  U  taken  by  thy  rewle  [an  aatrnUlK),  the  altt. 
tude,  wlth^>wte  ion  wordea.  CAaueer,  AitroUtls;. 

3.  An  elevation  or  height;  anything  extending 
far  upward. 

The  nlliludei  which  are  aarmounted  oulvfor  thecharBui 
of  outlook  they  offer.      D.  G.  Mitchell.  B,Ktud  Together. 

4.  Highest  point  or  degree;  fidl  elevation. 

He  did  It  to  please  hla  mother,  and  to  be  partly  ppjad ; 
which  he  la,  even  lo  the  ortiti«f«  of  hia  virtue. 

SAa«.,Cor..  I.  1. 

5.  Elevation  of  spirit;  haughty  air:  in  this 
sense  generally  used  in  tho  plural.  [Archaic] 

From  the  nature  of  their  conversation,  there  was  no 
room  far  altitude*.    Itiehardwn,  Clarissa  llarlowe,  V.  tTL 

It  we  would  see  hllU  III  bis  altitude*,  we  mu«  go  back 
to  the  House  of  Couunuu* ;  .  .  .  there  lie  cuU  awl  slashes 
at  another  rate.  Hnrjer  Sarth,  txainen,  |>.  S58. 

Accessible  altitude,  th.  slUUide  of  ao  objert  to  the 
haw  of  whli-h  one  can  have  aereaa,  to  aa  to  meowro  the 
dicunoc  between  It  and  the  »UUon  from  which  tlw  alU- 
tude  Is  to  bo  measured.— Altitude  and  azimuth  circle 
See  eirei4. -Altitude  or  elevation  of  the  pole,  tli«  are 
of  the  meridian  lnterccpte.1  Utwcen  the  i..|..'and  the 
horlron.  It  l«  ..msl  u.  the  latltudeof  Um>  pfser.- Circle 
or  parallel  of  altitude.  h.c  nft«sc.mnie.-inaooea- 
slble  alUtude-the  altitude  of  sn  object  whose  hsse  can- 
not h«  sppMiw  lwd.— MerlduLn  altitude  of  a  star,  an 
sre.it  the  meridian  Iwtween  the  ltorlxon  and  a  »tar  on  the 
meridian.— Parallax  of  altitude.  -Vo  j-ir.ifi.ijf.— Re- 
fraction of  altitude,  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  by  which 
the  true  altitude  of  n  heavenly  body  U  In  appearance  lo- 
cTcn*cd.  on  sccount  of  refrsctliMi. 
altitudinal  (al-ti-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  L.  altitudo 
(altitudin-)  +  -al :  sec  altitndc]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  height ;  in  «<if.  hist.,  having  refer- 
ence to  elevation  almve  the  sea-level:  as,  an 
altitudinal  xone  of  vegetation.    See  .rone. 

Two  ferns,  s  species  of  Cleiehenls  ami  the  lirosd  fronded 

"  'Idi  - 


Dipteris  horslleldi  -  here  at  IU 
profusely  covered  the  siciunil. 

//.  O.  t\,rlju.  Eastern  Ardiijielsgo,  p.  Ts. 

altitudlnarUn  (al'ti-tu-tli-na'ri-an),  a.  and  ». 
[<  L.«//if«</»(«(fifn</i»-),altilude:  scea/fifvde.] 
I.  a.  Aspiring.    Coleridge,  [Rare.] 

U.  n.  One  who  aspires;  ouo  given  to  lofti- 
ness in  thought  or  speech. 

altlvolant(aI-tiv'o-lant),«.t<L.nf/irotaii(/-)i»(cf. 
equiv.(i(firo(«x,high-tlying\,<<i/fus,liigh,+r"/(ire, 
ppr.  rolau(t- js,  fly:  si*  r»/nnf.]  High-flying. 

alto1  (al'to),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  high  :  see  ait.]  L 
».  Literally,  high:  an  element  in  terms  relating 
to  music  and  art :  as,  alto-ripieno,  alto-rilieto. 
-  Alto  clef  alto  fagotto,  alto  viola,  etc  ««*  the  nouns. 

II.  ».  [So  called  from  being  higher  than  the 
tenor,  to  which  iu  old  music  tho  melody  was 
assigned.]  In  music:  (a)  Same  as  contralto, 
(6)  The  instrument  railed  in  Englaud  the  fenor 
violin,  and  by  the  Italians  the  riola. 

alto'-H,  adr.  phr.    See  all,  adr,,  1. 

altogether  (Al-to-gern'er),  adr.   [<  ME.  alto- 
gedert;  altogiilcrc,  etc.,  <  al,  adv.,  all.  +  togedere, 
together:  see  all,  adr,,  and  together.]  Vfholly; 
entirely;  completely;  quite. 
Every  man  at  hit  best  state  la  aifoiiwfAer  vanity. 

Vt.  xxxlt.  &. 

He  ITeuiplej  began  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  of- 
tvjether  fivui  business,     Jfffmufdy,  Sir  Wuilsin  Temple. 

alto-relievo  (al'to-re-le'vo),  ».  An  Anglicized 
form  of  alto-riliero. 

alto-rilieTO  (al'to-re-lva' vrt),  it.  [It.:  alui, 
high  (see  off);  rilicro,  relief :  see  relief.]  High 
relief;  in  sculp,,  a  form  of  relief  in  which  the 
fimires  or  other  objects  represented  siaml  out 
very  boldly  from  the  background.  More  or  1.-st 
lin|M>it,iiit  jM-rtl',i.*  ol  the  iie»lun  tony  i  iv-ii  In-  i-srii-.l  en- 
tirely In  tin-  ruuml.  An  n^i.-nJ^r.i,  or  a  work  In  ut'o- 
ritief,,.  Is  s  r.-b.-t  **-ittptuiv«l  lo  tin-  form.  s,-,-.  uton  next 
pint.-,  St-c  t»i*-r,lu-/  mid  »n,\v,.-nWo>, 
Altrices(al-tri'se/.).  «.  pi.  [NL.pl.  of  h.altrix, 
fern,  of  altor,  a  nniirisher,  nurse,  <  alcrc.  nour- 
ish: see  aliment,  n,]  In  ornilh..  one  of  the  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  class  .-fr««.  or  binls.  In 
j.>iot-'itVf>tein*,  iw  tint  of  i^oiupsrle  it  im  lii.l.'*  lii-  '->-  lords 
win,  b  lire  b. ill  tied  hi  x  s  i- ilk  slid  usually  n.vk.-d  .Mn.nll.m, 
snil  lv<nilre  I"  I"-  l»-d  for  si  nie  lime  in  Ihe  nest  l>>  the  pn- 
rents:  o|.|.  iM-it  li'Trrr. ,-,  ..or  111- 'fe  bin  Is  which  run  ulM>ut 
as  mi. .it  ns  the)  nn_-  hatclR-.l.  Not  in  use  ss  the  name  of  a 
suticlnss  of  .liv,.  but  i-i-vcldled  ss  u  collective  term  for 
bird*  bavlciK  the  sluive-viv,  ti  <  hnriicleni,  as  nearly  all  land- 
birds,  and  vnne  wsler  1'ir.U.  iu  the  //rrsdion^ssnd  *«ito 
.Nearly  equivalent  to  Sumleiall  i  term  Psilopowi'i 
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altiicial 

ftltrieUl  <al-tri«'ial),  a.    [<  Altrice*.] 
one  of  or  belonging  to  the  Altricia;  having  the 
i  of  Altriccs;  heterophagous. 


.  So  having  (he  sternum  entire  and 
Mud,  with  the  furculum  ankyloaed 
i  claw  snnicwhatpectiuate.  and  the 
.ml  triangular.  Tlie  family  consists 
nd  i'hodilut.   Bee  StriaidaL. 


AHo-rillv*e- 

ItaiwMt,  EurytUc*.  anil  Orphowt  n  lit*  Mom  Xsskmsls,  Naples. 

altropathy  (al-trop'a-tlu).  »•  J<  L.  alter,  an- 
other, +  Or.  -T(rfto,  <  rbftor,  Buffering.]  Feel- 
iug  for  others ;  sympathy. 

Better  (till  In  convey  thct  altruistic  conception,  and  In 
more  natural  contrast  with  niitirp*ih>',  there  might  In  Jtkc 
manner  lie  sutortltnted  for  spupathy  the  allied  expression 
nltnipatky,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  cotuo  to  the 
•Id  ot  the  stronger  Imn  philanthropy. 

t.  A  »W,  Dynam.  Boclol.,  II.  S71. 


altruism  (al'trO-iun),  n.  [<  F.  altruism**,  <  It. 
altrui,  another,  other  people  (=  l*r.  altrui  = 
OF.  altrui,  F.  aulmi),  prop,  the  objective  case, 
ding,  and  pi.,  of  altro,  other  (=  OF.  altrt,  F. 
autre),  <  L.  alter,  other:  boo  olfcr.  In  the  col- 
loquial Latin  of  later  timet!,  alter,  like  many 


other  pronoraiual  words,  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  hie,  this;  hence  dat.  *n/<fri-A«(f, 
eontr.  to  'altmic,  altrui,  which  became  the  com- 
mon objective  ease. J  A  term  first  employed  by 
the  French  philosopher  Corate  to  denote  tho 
benevolent  instinct*  and  emotions  in  general, 
or  action  prompted  by  them:  the  opposite  of 
egoism. 

If  wu  define  altrnUm  as  holng  nit  action  which,  In  tls» 
normal  course-  of  things,  ticncllts  others  Instead  of  bene- 
fiting self,  thru,  from  tho  dawn  of  life,  altruist*  haa  bean 
no  leaa  essential  than  egoism. 

//.  S/r  aerr,  lists  at  Ethics,  |  TO. 

altruist  (al'tr6-ist),  n.  [<  F.  altruiste,  as  altru- 
isme,  altruism,  +  -iste,  -hit.  ]  One  who  practises 
altruism ;  a  person  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
others :  opposed  to  egoist. 

altruistic  (al-trtt-is'tik),  a.    Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  altruism:  regardful  of  others;  hat 
regard  to  the  well-being  or 
others:  opposed  to  egoistic. 

f  In  the  comparatively  rue  eases  where  th«  annny- 
i  la  from  on*  who  ran  111  altord  the  money 
quired,  docs  generosity  rise  to  that  high- 
I  in  which  altruirt ir  gratification  out-balances  og. .- 
//.  Sprnntr.  Prln.  of  Psychol. ,  i  S!8. 

(al.trCIs'ti-kal-i),  ode.     In  an 
altruistic  manner ;  for  the  bcueflt  of  another ; 
benevolently ;  unselfishly.   27.  Spencer. 
alturst  (al'tftr),  n.    [<  It.  allvra,  height,  <  alio, 
high :  see  ah)   Height ;  altitude.   A.  E.  I). 
alucM,  n.   See  alouehi. 

Alncita  £a-lu'si-t«),  it.  [NL.,  <  LL.  (cited  as 
L.)  alncita,  a  gnat.]  A  genus  of  featherwlngs 
or  plume-moths,  family  Pterophorula,  having 
the  wing*  divided  into  six  lobes  or  feathers, 
rounded  at  the  apex  and  ciliated  along  the  edge. 
A.  hexadactyUi  of  Europe  and  America  expands 
about  half  an  inch. 

Alucitida  (al-u-ait'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Alueita 
+  -/(/«•.]  Featherwings  or  plume-moths;  a 
family  of  moths  named  from  the  genus  Atuetta, 
having  the  wings  dissected  into  feathery  lobes. 
Also  called  Pteropkorula:  (which  see).  See  cut 
under  plume-moth. 

aluoo  (a-liVko).  n.  [XL.,  said  by  Qestior  to 
have  lteen  Latiniied  by  tiasa  (M7C)  from  It. 
alocho,  to  translate  Gr.  'Oxh;  (n  kind  of  owl)  in 
Aristotle :  but  rather  a  variation  ( )  Sp.  alueon) 
of  LL.  alueus,  a  cliff,  reading  of  uluens,  said  by 
Servius  to  Ins  a  popular  name  equtv.  to  ulula,  an 
owl.  Heuce  (<  LL.  alueus)  amwr.  It.  aloceo,  aU 
toeoo,  dial,  oloch,  an  owl,  a  aunce,  dolt;  cf.  It. 


ies 

dial,  loeeo,  Uyueek,  a  dunce,  Bp.  toco,  a  madman, 
toco,  adj.,  aw  Pg.  louro,  Pr.  locou,  mad.]  1.  The 
specific  name  of  a  kind  of  owl,  Striz  or  Sjfrnium 
atuco,  the  European  tawny  owl. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
name  of  a  genus  of  owls,  now  usually  applied 
to  the  genus  of  barn-owls  taken  as  typical  of 
the  family  Alueonula.  The  common  barn-owl  of 
the  old  world  is  Aluoo  ftammeu* ;  that  of  Amer- 
ica is  A.  pratineola.  See  cut  under  barn-owl.— 
3.  A  genus  of  gastropods.   Link,  1**07. 

Aluconidss  (al-u-kon'i^e),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Alu- 
co(«-)  +  -idar.]  A  family  of  owls,  consisting  of 
those  known  as  barn-owls.  Bee  barn-oiel.  n»-y 

diltrf  from  all  otbrr 
Blinply  emancinalr  1m 
to  lla  heel,  Uie  mlddl 
facial  J i>k  cooiplrtr  i 
of  Ibr  i^tH'ra  Alum  a 
AluconiniB  (al'ii-kd-ni'no),  a.  ;>/.  [NL.,  <  Alu- 
«>(»-)  +  ^na-.l  The  ^iiiewtKiff,  as  a  subfamily 
of  StrigitUr. 

aludel  (al'0-del),  «.  [<  OF.  aludel,  alutel,  <  Sp. 
aludel,  <  Ar.  al-uthtll,  <  al,  the,  +  uthdl,  prob. 
for  ithdl,  pt.  of  athla,  utensil,  apparatus.]  In 
chem.,  a  name  given  to  one  of  a  number  of  pear- 
shaped  glasses  or  earthen  pots,  used  in  subli- 
mation, resembling  somewhat  the  ancient  alem- 
bic, and  open  at  both  ends  so  that  they  can  be 
fitted  together  in  a  series.  The  nama  has 
given  to  any  prolong*!  rltlmiMiy  or  tub*  of  glut 
rnwarr  roiwlallne  of  moin  than  one  ptoce. 
aludel-furnace  (al'u-del-fAr'naB),  n.  A  fur- 
nace for  the  reduction  of  mercurial  ores,  it  ron- 
aUt*  of  a  cylindrical  atiaft  dlvhlail  by  all  arch  Into  two 
rliambcn,  Ilia  luwrr  arnlna  aa  a  fnrnar*  and  the  npprr 
rro  lvliai  the  ore.  The  mrmirUl  y*pnr»  from  tho  latter 
laua  through  ruwi  of  alndrla,  tn  which  It  la  condrnard  and 
whence  H  la  d«l|v«rnl  Into  a  rcarnolr. 
alula  (al'u-l»),  ».:  pi.  alula  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  of 
ala,  wing:  see  aisle.}  1  In  omi'fA.,  the  winglet, 

bastard  wing, 
or  ala  spuria 
of  a  bird;  the 
packet  of  small 
feathers  which 
grows  upon 
tho  so-called 
thumb  of  a 
bird's  wing. 

X  primaries  to  aonie 


Alala  (UieiaadaapanuiUieC 


i.li- 


Th<  Jr*tlu- re  arc  rather  atill 
riteiit,  lrat  alwoya  amaller,  and  contribute  to 
neee  and  erennraa  of  the  border  of  the  wine. 
2.  Inwttoni.:  (<i)  Tlio  small  membranous  ap- 
pendage or  scale  situated  at  the  base  of  each 
wing  of  many  dipterous  insects,  above  the  hal- 
teres  or  poisers.  (6)  A  similar  appendage  be- 
neath each  elytron  of  somo  water-bootlos.  Also 
called  alulet  and  cueilleron. 

In  oarUtn  water  heetlaa  <Dytkiaada>)  a  pair  of  alala,  or 
wingleta,  are  developed  at  the  Inner  anaie  of  the  etrtra. 

Kucuc  Brit.,  VI.  1IT. 

alulax  (al'fi-ljlr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
alula. 

alulet  (al'u-let),  n.  [<  alula  +  -cf.]  In  entom., 
same  as  alula,  '2. 

alum  (al'um),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  often  allum, 
<  ME.  alum,  atom,  <  OF.  alum,  mod.  F. 
d.  alun,  (1.  ataun  (>  Pol.  alun  (barred 
0.  Sloven,  alun  =  Kuss.  galuni  —  Lith.  atunas), 
vL.  alunten,  alum;  of  unknown  origin.]  The 


general  name  of  a  class  of  double  sulphates 
formed  by  the  union  of  aluminium,  iron,  chro- 
or  manganese  sulphate  with  the  sul 


phate  of  some  other  metal,  commonly  an  alka- 
line metal  or  ammonium.  Common  or  potash  alum 
haa  tlM  formula  AlrfMVh  +  K  .so.  +  !4njO.  It  b  pro- 
ducod  by  mixing  concentrated  aiuutiona  of  potaaalum 
lulphate  and  crude  aluminium  aulpliate.  The  double 
aalt  at  once  cryatalllaea  in  octahedron*.  Alum  la  aolulile 
tn  water,  haa  a  •wretiah-aour  taite,  reddena  litniua,  ami 
la  a  powerful  aatrlugcnt.  In  medicine  It  U  uaed  Inter- 
nally aa  an  aiaringent,  externally  aa  a  Btyplic  a|»p]led  to 
aevered  Wood -veaacta,  In  tile  aria  It  la  uaed  aa  a  mor- 
dant in  dycinfr,  and  extensively  in  other  waya.  Wlwn 
uiixrd  in  atnall  antount  with  inferior  jiradei  uf  Boor,  It  la 
aald  to  whiten  them  in  the  proceaa  ot  bread-makinif.  lrtit 
ita  effect  on  the  ayatem  U  injurioua.— Alutn  ahaJf  an 
other  name  fur  afnoi  rfatr,  includinfc  eaperially  IU  uiore 
ahaly  varietiea.  -  Altun  slate,  a  variety  of  clay  alale  coo- 
taininjr  more  or  leaa  carttonurffoue  material  (reiualna  of 
aeaweeda,  etc.),  with  which  la  aatociatcd  an  eaaily  de. 
cumpnaeil  ami  fnrf|Urntly  occurrins  compnutid  of  auiphur 
and  Iron  (marcaaitr).  The  dccompokilion  ot  thia  aub- 
atance  gives  riac  to  an  efftorttaornce  ot  alum,  amially 
potaah  alum,  which  la  a  compound  ot  potaaaium  anlphntc 
and  alundnium  aiilplutr.  —  Burnt  aiam.  idum  from  which 
the  water  of  i-ry*tAlllxat4on  haa  lavn  driven  off  by  hrat 
AJao  called  ti/ir4  atuw,  u/uou*i»  rxrieratv in,— Concen- 
trated alum,  normal  aliinilnlnm  aulpliate.  AI._<m>iH. 
which  la  prepared  on  n  Uryr  acalr  by  trcatlnif  mantel  cluy 
vrlth  nil  of  rftrltkl.and  cry^talliains  out  the  nuljihAtefiNrni- 
ed.  It  ia  largely  ukinI  In  dyelnff.  Alao  called  i*atrnt  diiirH. 
—  Cubic  alum,  <  i  basic  alum,  the  mineral  alum  «tone. 

Earth  of  alum.  eariA.—  Roman  alum,  a  variety 
of  potaah  alnin  prr-pared  fnim  the  ralnrral  alum  alooe.  of 
apcclal  value  to  dyers,  since  It  cootalua  no  soluble  Iron 


alum  (al'nm),  r.  t.  [<  alum,  n.1  To  steep  in 
or  impregnate  with  a  solution  of  alum. 

For  aiLk  dielnc  atiolia  ts  largely  used,  yielding  bright 
lustrous  alukdea ;  tw  aluming  the  silk  Is  couatdered  to  take 
the  dye  better.  O'AeiVf.  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  S3. 

alnm-battery  (al'um-hat'e-ri),  n.  A  galvanie 
battery  employing  a  solution  of  aluni  as  the 
exciting  liquid. 

Alumbrado  (a-lom-bril'd6),  ».  [Sp.,  formerly 
alotnbrado,  pp.  of  alumbrar,  formerly  alombrar, 
enlighten,  illuminate,  <  ML.  *dW«mis<irc  .•  see 
allumine,  and  cf.  illuminate,  Illuminati.]  One 
of  a  sect  of  Illuminati,  or  Perfectionists,  which 
existed  in  Kpain  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition.  Also  spelled 
Alombrado. 

alum-earth  (al'nm-erth),  n.  A  massive  variety 
of  alum-stone  (which  see). 

alumin,  altunine  (al'A-min),  «.  Same  as  alu- 
mina. 

alumina  (a-lu'mi-nB),  n.  [Nlj.,  <  L.  alumen 
(alumin-):  seoofumT]  The  oxid  of  aluminium, 
AI3O3,  the  moat  abundant  of  tho  earths,    it  is 

widely  dilfuaed  over  the  globe  In  the  dupe  of  clay,  loam, 
and  other  aimilar  aubstancea;  corundum,  in  Its  varieties 
adamantine  spar,  the  ruby,  and  aappbire,  it  alumina  nearly 
pure  and  cryatalllxrd.  In  these  forma  alumina  la,  next  to 
the  diamond,  the  hardest  aubstaoce  known.  Its  great  value 
In  the  arts  depends  on  ita  alBuity  for  vegetable  coloring 
matters  and  animal  fiber.  It  forma  the  base  of  tbe  lakca- 
iu  dyeing,  and  acta  also  aa  a  mordant,  flitted  with  silica 
It  la  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  nt  all  kinds  ot  pot- 
tery and  Tiorcelaln-warc,  cruclblea,  mortar,  and  cements. 

aluminate  (a-lu'mi-nat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
aluminated,  ppr.  alumina  ting.  [<  L.  aluminatus, 
pp.  adj.,  <  alumen  (alumin-):  see  alum.]  To 
treat  or  impregnate  witli  alum:  specifically,  in 
printing  engravings,  to  wash  (the  paper)  with 
alum-water  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  Hues. 

aluminate (a-lu' mi-nit),  n.  [<  alumina  +  -a/el.] 
Asalt  in  which  Alumina  acts  toward  tbe  stronger 
bases  as  an  acid.  Sodium  aluminate  is  used  aa 
a  mordant.  Tho  mineral  spinel  is  a  magnesium 
aluminate. 

aluminlc  (al-u-min'ik),  a.  [<  aluminium  +  -sc.] 
helating  to  or  containing  aluminium. 

aluminiferotu  (a-lu-mi-nif  'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  alu- 
men (alumin-),  alum,  +  ferre  =  K.  ftenrt.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  alum,  alumina,  or  alumin- 
ium. 

aluminifonn  (al-u-min'i.f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  alu- 
men (alumin-),  alum.  +  .formi»,<  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  alum,  alumina,  or  alumin- 
ium. 

alumlnite  (a-lti'mi-nlt),  n.  [<  alumina  +  -ileV.~} 
Hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminium,  a  mineral  that 
occur*  in  small  roundish  or  reniform  u> asset*. 
Its  color  is  snow-white  or  yellowish-white, 
aluminium  (al-u-min'i-um),  a.  [NL.  (>  F.  alu- 
mine,  >  E.  alumin),  <  L.  alumen  (-min-),  alum  (see 
alum),+  -ittm, as  in  socfiaist, potassium, etc.;  first 
proposed  by  Davy  in  the  form  alutnium  and 
then  aluminum.  It  was  discovered  by  Wfthler..] 
Chemical  symbol  Al;  atomic  weight  27.1.  A 
metal  of  silver-white  color  and  briluant  luster, 
about  as  hard  as  r.iue,  very  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, highly  sonorous,  and  a  good  conductor  of 
heat  arid  electrieltv.  Ita  most  remarkable  character 
ts  Its  low  specific  gravrty  (S.M1,  wtiich  is  about  one  third 
that  ot  Iron  and  leas  than  Uiat  of  marble.  It  dues  not 
tarnish  In  tbe  air,  athd  even  In  a  molten  state  does  not 
uxldlxe ;  Ita  lucltlnii  polnt  Is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
silver.  Alnmltiliiin  In  combination  with  oxygen  (AlyO,> 
fornks  the  common  earth  aliuuliui.  which  exists  la  naturv 
as  tlie  mineral  corundum,  of  which  the  ruby,  aaptililre. 
aiKl  entery  aro  varieties ;  the  liydrated  aoauuioxid  exi^tr  u* 
the  inlncrab  diaspora,  gibbaite,  and  bauxite.  Aliuaiinav 
also  enters  Into  the  compoeltlon  of  a  very  large  number  of 
minerals,  the  moat  Important  of  which  are  the  feldspars, 
from  the  dexnmuosiUon  of  these,  clay  (kaolin,  etc.)  lav 
produced,  which  Is  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
minium. Among  other  Important  minerals  containing, 
alnmlnlnm  are  the  silicates  aiulaluslte,  ryanltr,  fllirollte. 
topaa,  and  all  ot  the  arollUw :  the  Ituort.lc  of  aluminium 
and  sodium,  cryolite,  from  which  the  metal  Is  reduoed ; 
til*  oxid  of  aliiiiilulam  and  magnesium,  spinel ;  the  sul- 
phates alumlnite,  aluni-stoirr,  the  allium,  etc, ;  the  phos- 
ptiatea  tur<|nolse,  larullte.  etc. :  the  carnonate  dawsonlte. 
ami  many  others.  1 1  la  estl  mated  that  In  Ita  various  com* 
jRiunns  alumlnluni  forms  aliout  one  twelfth  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  Its  very  low  speelfl'- 
gravtty,  freedom  from  tarnish.  non-potMimrus  frualttVea, 
and  ease  of  working,  aluminium  ia  11  valuable  metal.  The 
extended  with  the  rapid  decrease, 
:esse».  in  the  Diet  of  separating  it 
In  which  tt  occurs  in  nsture.  It 
ihyalcal  apparatus  and  other  artl. 
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are  nerc-AAury. 
dch  forma  the 
•  a  pyramidal  mass  of  alumlnluni 
Also  written  ufuuiiiiNiu.— Alumin- 


ium lironia,  an  alloy  of  0  parts  ot  copper  with  1  of 
aluminium.  It  reseniMrs  guld  in  luster  ami  color,  ami 
is  used  as  a  cheap  imilatioo  of  Uiat  metal.  t:ntlke  guld. 
however,  it  gradually  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  tbe  air. 
It  is  much  used  In  cheap  jewelry  ami  ornamental  work, 
and  also  for  a  great  variety  of  industrial  purposes,  eape- 
in  machinery.— Aluminium  silver,  u. 
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Aluminium 

compound  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
silver  to  aluminium.  It  U  Kid  that  3  per  cent,  of  allrer 
W  suflcle nt  to  give  to  aluminium  too  color  and  brilliancy 
uf  pore  silver,  over  which  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
ooc  being  tamlahed  by  flulphirrrtid  hydrogen. — Alumin- 
ium solder.  an  alloy  o(  gold,  Oliver,  copper,  and.  for  soft 
solder,  a  Utile  line :  used  III  aoldenng  aluminium  bronze. 

iluminose  (a-lu'mi-noa),  a.  Saino  aa  alumi- 
nous. 

aluminous  (a-lu'mi-nus),  a.  [<  L.  aluminosus, 
<  alumen  (-min-),  alum:  see  alum.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  having  the  properties  of 
alum  or  alumina:  as,  aluminous  minerals  or 
waters. 

ilnminum  (a-lu'mi-num),  n.  Same  as  alumin- 
ium. 

alumlah(Brum-i«h),<j.  [<«/««  +  -<«*».]  Hal- 
ing the  nature  of  alum ; 
alum. 
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Alysia 


y  (al'vf4-ri),  n. ;  pi.  alvearies  (-riz).    cavity,  dim.  of  alveut,  a  tray,  trough,  basin :  sea 
alvearium,  a  beehive,  prop,  any  bulging   ait***.}  In  general,  any  little  cell,  pit,  cavity, 
,  <  nlv«u»,  a  hollow  vessel,  a  beehive,  etc. :   fossa,  or  socket,  as  one  of  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
Also  called  alveole. 


it  resembling 


u'na),  n.;  pi.  alumna  (-no).  [L., 
a  foster-daughter,  fern,  of  alumnus;  see  aftm- 
nus.]  A  female  pupil  or  graduate  of  any  edu- 
cational institution. 

alqmnal  (a-lum'nal),  a.  Belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  alumni  or  alumna. 

Jtt  the  request  of  the  Alumna!  Association  of  Colleges, 
miwronili  have  been  mado  whereby  college  graduates 

Education,  IV.  &50. 

alumni,  n.    Plural  of  alumnus. 

ahnnniate  (a-lum'ni-st),  «.  [Irreg.  <  alumnus 
+  -ate*.]    The  period  of  pupilage.    .V.  VS.  I). 

alumnus  (a-lum'nus),  a. ;  pi.  alumni  <-ni).  [L. 
alumnus,  fern,  alumna,  a  nursling,  foster-child, 
pnpil,  disciple,  orig.  ppr.  pass,  (-umnus  =  Gr. 
^iurvor)  of  alert,  nourish,  nurse,  foster:  see 
aliment.  Cf.  alma  mater.]  A  pupil;  one  edu- 
cated at  a  school,  seminary,  college,  or  univer- 
sity ;  specifically,  a  graduate  of  any  such  insti- 
tution. 

alum-rock  (al'um-rok),  n.  Same  as  alum- 
ttone. 

alum-root  (al'um-rot).  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
astringent  root  of  several  plants,  as  Ucuckera 
Americana  and  Geranium  maculatum. 
alum-stone  (al'um-ston),  n.  The  subsulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash ;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish- 
or  yellowish-white  color,  often  containing  sil- 
ica'as  an  impurity,  first  fonnd  at  Tolfa  in  Italy. 
Also  called  alum-rock  and  alunite. 

i  (al'a-nit),  *.  [<  F.  alun,  alum,  +  -if**.] 
•  as  alum-stone. 
alunogen  (a-lu'nti-jen),  ».  [<  F.  alun,  alum,  + 
•gen,  producing:  see  -gen.]  Native  aluminium 
sulphate,  occurring  in  fine  capillary  fibers,  and 
consisting  of  36.05  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  15.40 
of  alumina,  and  48.55  of  water,  it  l»  found  In  vol 
eaulc  solfataraa,  In  day*.  In  feldspathle  rwki  containing 
pyrites  aa,l  a.  an  efl^eawne,  on  the  wall,  of  mine.  au3 
awrm  Alao  called  Amr  «Vt  and  /m/WjIuh, 
aluret  (al'nr),  it.    [<  ME.  alure,  alour,  alur,  ater, 

<  UF.  aleor,  aleoir,  gallery,  passage,  alley  (cf. 
OF.  aleure,  alure,  mod.  F.  allure,  gait,  pace), 
ialer, F.  alter,  go:  see  alleyl.]  1.  An  alley;  a 
walk.— 2.  A  passage,  gangway,  or  gallery  in  a 
building. 

The  new  alun  between  tbo  king's  ehamber  and  the  Mid 
chapel.  BrauUv.  Houaeeof  ParL,  p.  177. 

3.  A  covered  passage;  a  cloister. 

The  udca  of  every  atreet  were  covered  with  frcah  of  urea 
of  marble,  or  cloister*.    T.  Wartan,  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  xxuL 

4\.  In  medieval  miliL  arch.,  a  footway  on  the 
summit  of  a  wall  or  rampart,  behind  the  battle- 
ments; also,  the  passageway  within  the  hoard- 
ing or  brat  tiring. 

aluaia  (a-lu'8i-$5,  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  ievctv, 
distress,  anguish,  <  <Ui*n»  or  oJ.itiv,  be  frantic, 
wander:  see  hallucination.]  Hallucination. 

aluta  (a-lu'ta),  a.  [L.  (sc.  pellts,  skin),  a  kind 
of  sort  leather,  perhaps  prepared  by  moans  of 
alum ;  cf.  alumen,  alum:  see  alum,]  A  species 
of  leather-stone,  soft,  pliable,  and  not  lami- 
nated. 

alntaceous  (al-u-ta'ahius),  a.    [<  LL.  alutacius, 

<  L.  alula :  see  aluta.]  Having  the  quality  or 
color  of  tawed  leather;  leathery,  as  the  leaves 
of  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

altrUtionf  (al-ti-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  aluta,  soft 
leather  (see  aluta),  +  -atton.]  The  tanning  or 
dreading  of  leather. 

*lv»miriiui(al'v»ma-ri'n|).  [An  error  for  L. 
Wra  marina,  sea-sedge:  ulra,  sedge,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  ad-ol-esccrc,  grow  (see  adolescent); 
sianan,  fern,  of  marinus,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
>ea :  see  marine]  Sea-sedge :  an  article  of  com- 
merce, consisting  of  dried  grass-wrack  (Zostera 
marina),  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  etc. 

alvearium  i  sj-ve-4'ri-uin),  ».;  pl.alrearia  (-a). 
IX.]   Same  i 


alveary  (al'vA-f-ri),  n 

[<  L.  alvearium,  a  beehive,  prop,  any  bu 
vessel,  <  alveus,  a  hollow  vessel,  a  beehive,  etc. 
see  alveus.]    1.  A  beehive,  or  something  re- 
sembling a  beohi ve, —  2f.  The  meatus  externus, 
or  external  canal,  of  the  ear.    See  car. 

alveated  (al'vo-a-ted),  a.  [<  L.  alteatus, 
hollowed  out  like  a  trough  or  tray,  <  alveus,  a 
trough,  tray,  a  beehive:  see  alveus,  and  «f. 
afc«iry.]    Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  beehive. 

alvei,  n.    Plural  of  alveus. 

alveolar  (al-ve'n-lar  or  al'v£-{>-l$r),  a.  [<  L. 
alveolus,  a  small  lioTlowor cavity,  a  tray,  trough, 
basin,  dim.  of  alveus :  nee  alveus.]  Containing 
or  pertaining  to  a  socket,  cell,  or  pit  .  An  equiv- 
alent form  is  alveolar*  Alveolar  arch,  the  arch 

formed  by  the  alveolar  border  of  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  Jaw.— Alveolar  artery,  (a)  Inferior,  the  Inferior 
dental,  a  branch  of  the  Internal  maxillary  artery  supply- 
ing the  lower  Jaw.  (b)  Superior,  a  brunch  of  the  Internal 
maxillary  artery  supplying  the  teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw  ami 
adjacent  ■tructiu-va.  — Alvsolax  border,  die  border  of 
either  Jaw  containing  the  tooth-iockt'UlalveoIll  —  Alveo- 
lar cancsr,  cither  alveolar  carcinoma  or  alveola]*  Mmnna 
—  Alveolar  carctnoma,  a  name  aoinctiiiiea  applied  to 
colloid  rarcinoiiia  (ranix  r)  in  which  the  colloid  iiilfltration 
haa  rendered  the  alveolar  atrurture  very  evident  to  the 
naked  eye.  Alveolar  ectasia,  rw  rmjjiipema. — Alve- 
olar forceps,  forccpa,  ot  varloiu  ahapra,  for  removing 
parte  of  the  alveolar  proceaa.  or  fragmenta  of  roota  under 
the  alveolar  ridge. —Alveolar  index.  Seo  ernniouutrp. 
—Alveolar  membrane,  the  dental  perinateum.— Alve- 
olar nerves,  the  dental  hranehea  of  the  maxillan*  nerve*. 


rato 
air 


Alveolar  paasarcs.  th.-  p-taaagea  into  which  the  reapl- 
tory  broncnlal  tubea  enlarge^  They  are  thickly  act  wit 


11a  (alveuli),  and  give  off  and  terminate  In  th 
fundlbula  or  alri*ca_  Alveolar  point,  the  point  at  the 
eitge  of  tike  upper  jaw  between  the  middle  inciaora. —Alve- 
olar processes,  the  proceaar*  of  the  maxillary  lionei 
tviiuunlikg  the  aocketa  of  the  teeth.  —  Alveolar  sarcoma, 
a  aarcuma  (cancer)  In  which  the  cella  appruweh  in  charac* 
ter  epttlLelial  cella,  and  are  gathered  In  groups  aeparated 
by  connective  tiaaue.— Alveolar  vein,  a  vein  accompany, 
lug  an  alveolar  artery. 

alveolarifonn  (al-v6-o-lar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL. 
alvcolaris  (<  alveolus,  a  cell  in  a  honeycomb: 
see  alveolus)  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the 
form  of  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.    X.  E.  D. 

alveolary  (al-ve'o-la-ri  or  al'v-j-o-la-ri),  a. 
Same  as  alveolar. 

alveolate  (al-ve'6-lat  or  al've-6-lat),  a.  [<  L. 
alreolatus,  hollowed  out  like  a  "little  tray,  <  al- 
veolus :  see  alveolus.]    Same  as  alveolaled. 

alveolated  (al-ve'o-la-ted  or  al'v-j-o-la-ted),  a. 
[As  alveolate  +  -co*.]  Deeply  pitted  so  as  to 
resemble  a  honeycomb;  having  angular  cavi- 
ties (alveoli)  separated  by  thin  partitions,  as 
tho  receptacle  of  some  compound  flowers. 

Thu  fibruui  atroraa  U  not  ao  much  alrtoialed  aa  biter- 
■pened  with  amall  fuaifunu  cell  neata. 

Zieyler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trana.X  L  I  173. 

alveolation  (al-ve-o-la'ahon),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  having  sockets  or  pits ;  a  strno- 
tnre  resembling  that  of  the  honeycomb.  See 
ont  under  ruminant. 

The  alveolation  la  the  aamc  In  both  caaea. 

Kneve.  BriL,  XVIII.  »70. 

alveole  (al'vo-61),  n.    Same  as  alveolus. 

alveoli,  n.    Plural  of  alveolus. 

alveolifonn  (al-ve'o-li-fdrm  or  al-ve-ol'i-f6rm), 
a.  [<  L.  alveolus  •+•  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  an  alveolus,  or  a  small  cell  or  socket. 

Alveolina  (al-ve^-U'na),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  alveolus 
(see  afr«o.us)  +  hn<i.1  Tho  typical  genus  of 
foraminifers  of  the  subfamily  AlreoHnina:.  IfOr- 
hignu,  1826. 

AlveollninsB  (al-vg'f-li-ni'ne),  ».  t>l  [NL.,  < 
Alveolina  +  -(»«•.]  A  subfamily  of  imperforate 
foraminifers.  family  MiliolitUr,  having  the  test 
globular,  elliptical,  or  fusiform,  the  chamber- 
lets  of  which  in  the  recent  species  are  often 
subdivided. 

alveolite  (al-ve'6-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Alveolites.]  A 
fossil  polyp  of  the  genus  Alveolites. 

Alveolites  (al-ve-9-li'tez),  n.   [NL.,  <  L.  nJrco- 
lus,  a  small  cavity,  +  -ife»:  see  -tfe2.] 
of  fossil  polvjts,  from  Cretaceous  and 
strata,  fuuuilcd  by  Ijtmarck  in  1H06. 

alveolocondylean  (al-vev>-l6-kon-<lirc-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  alveolus  and  condyle. 
—Alveolocondylean  plane.  See  cromoMietry. 

alveolodental  (al-ve'o-lo-den'tal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  tho  teeth  and  their  sockets.— Alveo- 
lodental canal  the  canal  In  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
Jaw,  through  which  puaa  the  dental  >eaaela  and  nervea. 

alTOOlOnUbnasal  (al-ve'o-16-sub-na'zal),  a.  In 
craniom..  pertaining  to  the  alveolar  and  snb- 
nasal  points  of  the  skull.  Alveolosubuasal  prog- 
nathism, the  priviiatliism  mea»iired  by  the  angle  !«-. 
twecn  Uie  line  Joining  the  alveolar  and  «uluiaaal  |iolnt« 
and  the  alvculocondytcan  plane.   See  tlteae  tenna  aiwl 


comb,  etc 

Although  theae  nrgana  f of  the  torpedo  and  other  clftctrlc 
flihcx]  differ  greatly  from  one  anotlier  in  pnaitlon,  .  .  . 
they  all  agree  in  being  ronipoiwd  of  a(i»..f  i  of  varlmia  forma, 
which  arc  buiindrd  by  connective  tlaane,  and  filled  with 
a  Jelly-like  tuUtanee. 

Iteyenbaur,  Comp.  Anat-  (trana.),  p.  SO0. 
.Specifically.  In  tool.:  (a)  The  aocket  of  a  tootll ;  the  pit  in 
a  Jaw.  bone  In  which  a  tooth  ia  inserted. 

what  like  the  liK-hwr  of  a  rodent 

lluxUst.  Anat.  Invert,  p.  tOS. 
(b)  An  air-cell ;  one  of  the  compartments,  about  one  hum 
uredth  of  an  Inch  ill  diameter,  wttlch  line  the  Infundilmla 
and  alveolar  paaaagea  of  the  luuga.  (ci  One  of  the  pita  or 
coiu|iartincuu  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  second 
stomach  ot  a  ruminant:  a  cell  of  "honeycomb"  tripe. 
Ih'C  cut  nnilcr  ruminant,  (if)  A  certain  vacant  apace  In 
the  aaroode  of  a  radiolarian.  either  witliin  or  without  Die 
capaule.  Piueoe.  (e)  A  cell  or  pit  in  certain  foasila,  aa  in 
an  alveolite.  CO  One  of  the  ultimate  follicles  of  a  raee- 
ntOM  gland.  Sos  acintij,  2  (by  y)  One  of  the  five  hollow 
ctmcate  calcan.'oua  dcntlgerous  piccca  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  complex  dentary  apparatua  or  oral 
ikclebiU  ot  a  sea-urchin,  nee  fanfern  ArutotU  (under 
uir,tern),and  euU  under  clui*aMr\d  anil  KehinouUn. 

Alveopora  (al-ve-o-i>6'r)l), «.  fNL.,<  L.  alveus, 
belly,  +  porus,  a  pore: 'see  alveus  and  pore,] 
The" typical  genus  of  AlvrojtorimT, 

Alveoporlnas  (al-ve-6-i>v-rrne),  «.  pi.  [NT*.,  < 
Alveopora  +  -imr.]  A  subfamily  of  jierforate 
madrrporarian  corals,  of  the  family  I'orilida;, 
typified  by  the  genus  Jh  ropora.    See  Foritidte, 

alveus  (»lv  vc-us),  ». ;  pi.  alvei  (-1).  [L..  a  hollow 
vessel,  basket,  trough,  hold  of  a  vessel,  beehive, 
bath-tub,  channel  of  a  river,  etc.,  <  alrus,  tho 
belly,  the  stomach,  bowels,  womb,  etc.]  In 
anof. :  (a)  A  tube  or  canal  through  which  some 
fluid  flows;  especially,  the  larger  part  of  such 
a  tube,  as  the  duet  conveying  the  chvle  to  the 
subclavian  vein.  Specifically  —  ( 1 )  Trie  utricle 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  (2) 
The  combined  utricle  and  saccule  of  the  ear  as 
seen  in  birds,  (ft)  The  superficial  ventricular 
layer  of  medullary  substance  in  the  brain  cover- 
ing the  hippocampus  major. 

alvine  (al  vin,  -vln),  a.  [=  F.  <j/ri'n.  <  L.  aim*, 
the  belly.]  Belonging  to  the  belly  or  intestines; 
relating  to  or  consisting  of  intestinal  excre- 
ments— Alvtne  concretion,  a  calculus  formed  In  the 
xtojiiach  or  Intcatfoca.  —  Alvtne  dejections,  alvine  evac- 
uations. .Uncharge*  from  the  l»iwelt;  fecva.  [The  w<»d 
is  now  scarcely  used,  except  In  theae  or  similar  phrases.  I 

alway  (al'wa),  adv.  [<  MK.  altcav,  alwauc,  allo- 
icayc,  al  icey,  atle  trey,  al  rei,  earlier  alnc  tcei,  < 
AS.  ealne  weg,  sometimes  contr.  to  ealneg,  all 
the  time,  lit,  all  the  way:  value,  aco.  of  eat,  call, 
all;  *rc<7,  acc.  of  veg,  way.  Now  superseded 
by  always,  q.  v.  Cf.  algate,  and  It.  fwfw  via  — 
Sp.  todas  vias,  always;  from  L.  tola,  fern,  of 
totus,  all,  and  via,  way.]  Same  as  alvaus : 
only  used  poetically. 
Mcpblbuaheth  .  .  .  shall  eat  bread  at  trap  at  my  t 

tSam.  U.  10. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  afiniy, 
All  illver-ttroen  with  guarled  bark. 

Trnnymn,  Mariana, 
always  (ftl'w*»),  otir.  [<  ME.  altcages,  alwaics, 
atlcweues,  alle  veis,  alles  vets,  an  adverbial  gen., 
appar.  orig.  dlstrlb.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
comprehensive  acc.  form,  but  the  distinction 
was  soon  lost:  see  alway.]  1.  All  the  time; 
throughout  all  time;  uninterruptedly;  continu- 
ally; perpetually;  ever:  as,  God  is  a/iray*  the 


ttiUon,  P.  L..  I.  OSL 


Ev'n  In  heaven  his  (Mammon".]  1 
Were  al icojs  downward  bent. 
Once  a  poet,  altrnyM  a  poet.  O.  I 

2.  Kvery  time:  at  all  recurring  times;  as< 
as  occasion  arises:  as,  he  always  comes 
on  Saturday. 
You  afuvjya  end  ere  you  begin.  Shak.,  T.  0.  of  V.,  ii.  4. 
Alydin»  (al-i-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Alydus  + 
-ituv.]  A  subfamily  of  Coreida,  tvpiflpd  by  tho 
genua  Jludus,  containing  insects  of  mc-lerately 
narrow  form,  with  a  somewhat  conical  head 
contracted  behind  the  eyes,  the  last  antennal 
joint  enlarged,  and  the  hind  femora  spinous 
and  thickened  toward  the  end.    Nia-eie*  of  such 


genera  as  .lf.vi/u«,  ToUiu*.  an 


Also  wrltlen  .Ifjii/."".  See 


alveolUB  (al-ve'o-lns),  n. ;  pi.  c 

flppll^fttlOD  Oaf    Xj*    *3*tt'^0 ?tW^)|  ft 


pl.a/tw«(-m.  [NL. 
small  hollow  or 


011a  In  nkoat  pari*  of  ; 
Coreuttw. 

Alydus  (al'i-dus),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  bet- 
eropterous  injects,  of  tne  family  Corrida',  typi- 
cal of  the  subfamily  Alydintv. 

alynedt,  p.  a.  [ME.  (occurs  once),  <  L.  allinere, 
adlinerc,  besmoar.  <  ad,  to,  +  lincrc,  smear:  see 
liniment.]  Anointed. 

Alysia  (a-lis'i-»),  «.  [NL..  <  Gr.  o/wtic,  a  chain, 
prob.  for'a/.iKtii,  <  o/.iTjo,  c 


Digitized  by  Google 


light,  weary, 
nlud:  se«  hatludna- 
iobs  or  disquiet  ex- 

:  see  AtyssHm.]  A 
Also  spelled  aliton, 


Alysia 

<  o-  priv.  +  >vr4r,  Terbal  adj.  of  >.vttv,  loos*. J 

1.  A  genu*  of  hymenopteroua  insects,  belonging 
to  the  scries  Puoieora  or  Sptcultfera,  and  to  tho 
family  liTOconultr  (the  /oAae uwoMCjraoket (i).  The 
species,  as  .d.  maiufiscYifor,  arc  parasitic  in  the 
larval  of  other  insects. — 2.  A  genus  of  scopeline 
fishes. — 3.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 

alysm  (al'izm),  n.    [<  lir,  iv.uoh^,  anguixh, 

•usqttict,  esp.  of  sick  persons,  <  i?.i*tv  or  &W 

wauder  in  mind,  be  ill  at  ease, 

=  L.  alu-eiuari,  wander  in  mi 

lion.]   In  patkol.,  resllessne 

hibited  by  a  sick  person, 
alysson  la-Its  on),  n.  [L. 

plant  of  the  gcniis  Atgssum. 

alisson, 

AlyBsum  (a-lis'um),  h.  [NL.  alt/xgum,  L.  o/y»- 
son  (Pliny),  <  Or.  d/itwiroi',  a  plant  used  to  check 
hiccup;  referred  to  ii&if,  to  hiccup,  or  other- 
wise to  iiout.  of  «>.Kr<wr,  curing  (canine)  mad- 
ness, <  ii- priv.  +  %iWa,  madness.]  1.  A  genua 
of  plants,  natural  order  Cruetfertc-,  containing 
several  white-  or  yellow-flowered  species,  much 
employed  for  decorating  rockwork.  A.  wwiri- 
liMum,  known  as  sweet  alyaaum,  1*  mnch  cultivated  In 
gsrdens.  having  white  and  fragrant  honey-scented  flowers, 
of  which  are  very  fond.  The  rorlc-alyMiim  or  gold- 
dust,  A.  mxatilt,  lias  dense  cluster*  nf  bright-yellow  flow- 
en,  appearing  tit  early  »|>ring. 

2.  [(.  c.J  A  plant  of  this  genua. 

Alytt*  (al'i-tea),  n.  [NL..  upjiar.  <  Gr.  art-nt, 
a  [tolice  omcer  at  tho  Olympic  games;  more 
prob.<  (Jr.  d>  tTuf,  continuous,  unbroken,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  chain  of  eggs  the  frog 


tin 


CM 


rst  person  singular,  present 
nood  of  the  verb  to  Ac.  See  60. 


(cf.  a'/.vTit,  a  chain):  soe  Jlt/tut.]  A  genus  of 
anurous  amphibians,  or  tailless  batruchians, 
of  the  family Ihseoqlnssidw,  sometimes  made  tho 
typo  of  a  family  Alytida.  A.  obstetrieans  is  the 
nurse-frog  or  accoucheur-toad  of  Europe. 

In  Alvttt  nlxttirlmtu,  the  female  lays  a  chain  of  egg*, 
which  the  male  twines  rouiKl  his  thigh*  until  tit*  young 
leave  the  egg*.  Patent,  Z00L  t'laaa,,  p.  lsi. 

alytld  ( al'i-tid),  «.   Ono  of  the  Alt/tida. 

Alytld®  (a-lit'i-dc),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Algle»  + 
4dV.J  An  artificial  family  of  salient  amphi- 
bians, characterised  by  Gunther  as  "Jlanina 
with  webbed  toon,  with  the  processes  of  sacral 
vertebra  dilated,  and  with  parotoids."  It  con- 
tains irencraof  liitnintotriiiir  IMt/trt)  /'rinoafunr  (.Sotnftt- 
u/tw*)l  and  Cyttianatkitli*  (/fxtaojmrbijox 

am  (am).    The  first 
tense,  indicative  m 

aMn-.    Soe  ainot-. 

A.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  several  Latin  phra  sen 
in  common  use:  (n)  Of  artium  magiater.  Master 
of  Arts.  M.  A.,  which  represents  tho  English 
rendering,  is  now  more  usual  in  England,  but  in 
a  purely  Latin  idiotu  tho  form  A.  M.  is  still  pre- 
ferable. (i>)  Of  oitno  mundi,  in  the  year  of  the 
world:  used  in  some  syxtetn*  of  ehroixilogy.  (c) 
Of  (Mtetiicri'ticm,  bofore  noon:  a.-,  thcportywill 
start  at  10  A.  M.  (also  written  A.  M.  or  a.  m.). 
Frecjiiently  used  as  Hvuouvmoiis  with  moiritJs;; 
or  forenoon :  us,  I  arrived  here  this  A.  M.  (pro- 
nounced a  cm),  that  is.  1  bin  morningor  forenoon. 

ama  (a'mB),  h.  [L..  more  eorrectly  ham<i,  < 
tir.  a/i/j,  a  water-bucket,  a  pail,  >  aam,  ip  v.] 
lit  the  early  Christism  ehuren,  a  large  vessel  in 
which  wine  for  the  ciichari*t  was  rai.\«-d  licfore 
conseemtion,  and  kept  when  consecrated  until 
poured  into  the  smaller  vessels  for  service  at  the 
ulliir  or  for  removal.  See  amjwlln, and  rrnr I. 
Ilifw  umu  v»  re  .if  pn  .  n.i  txl  In  tie-  ».nllli|i  r 
crmri'h*  -i,  mill  rtl  InM-r  licit,  rl:il  In  mIK.  rs.  N-)  Inn  n 
kli-mii  t»  i\Ut_     AUii  uiltlfii  Ajtn.i, 

aiUAbilityt  (om-a-bil'i-ti).  ».  [=  V.  amabUHi- 
iOI-'.  nmnblrU  ).  <  L.'amutiililait-U,  <  amabiti*, 
lovely,  lovable, <  iimnrr,  love:  see  nw.or.  Adiff. 
wttrd,  etynioloideally.  from  amiability,  q.  v.] 
Lov.ibletii ^-  :  amiubiUty. 
So  rules  tan  iuhLu  mwiMi^.  Jrr.  Taylor. 
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amacratlc  (am-a-krat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  hama- 
cratkt,  <  Gr.  apa,  together  (akin  to  E.  same),  + 
*,«rof,  power,  akin  to  E.  bard.  I  Bame  as  ama- 
Rthtnic.    .Sir  J.  Ucnrhrl. 

amadATat  (am'a-du-vat'),  n.  [An  E.  Ind. 
name,  appearing  in  various  other  forms,  ama- 
tlanul,  amaduraa  (sometimes  Latinised  asamn- 
ilaratbm),  aradarat,  and  sometimes  amnndabat. 
Orig.  brought  to  Europe  from  AmadftUid  in 
Guzerat.  Cf.  .4uiarhiin,  amandaea.]  A  small 
conirostral  granivorous  finch-like  bird,  of  the 
order  Passert-t,  suborder  Ottinrs,  family  1 locci- 
<ia>,  subfamily  Spcrmc*tina; :  tho  Extrilda  aman- 
data,  •  native  of  India,  and  one  of  the  common- 
est orotic  cage-birds,  ji  i5  iingmrU'd  into  Europe  and 
Uie  United  stau«  In  larjje  uumtiera.  and  is  aniDetUuea  culled 
itrairberry-UHctt  lif  the  lleidera.  It  fonul  tile  tvjie  of  one 
*4  the  numerella  tillvt'tlera  ur  Bctifcmil  uf  Uie  lunce  frenua 
whlnh  coutalnB  species  uf  atuall  sUe  and  seller- 
ant  or  varied  colors,  t^loi^ttiaie  to  tlie  siuue  family 
raven  and  whiduh-Urdii.  It  la  about  6  inches 
long,  with  a  coral-red  Ix-ak,  aixt  red-awl  ldiurk  pliimam 
spotted  with  pearl)  whit*.  Other  forms  arc  anufaswM  aitd 
amadttvadt. 

amadolphooB  (am-n-dcl'fus),  a.  [Prop.  *hama- 
delphout,  <  Gr.  iifui,  together,  +  m\c/$&<d,  bro- 
ther: see  -adtffthia.']  Living  in  society  or  in 
flocks ;  gregarious.   Nyd.  <S»e.  La. 

Amadina  (am-n-di'nji),  n.  [NL.,  <  amad(avat) 
+  -ino.]  A  genus  01  small  conirostral  birds,  of 
the  family  1  toexidtr,  subfamily  Spcrmcntiita:  It 
Inclndes  many  spveua  of  Aj-la,  Af nca,  et*-.  T1i*i  snerti*a  are 
imwtly  <if  hriitht  or  variegated  eolom,  having  tiitck  nenlcal 
hills  adapted  to  their  jmsntvoroiu  halMts.  Nmic  arc  mm- 
mon  cuce-binls  and  flue  snnirsteni. 

amadou  (am'a-dti),  ».  fF..  <  nmadoncr,  coax, 
capile,  a  word  of  disputed  origin;  perhaps  < 
Dan,  made,  feed  (=  Ice!,  and  Kw.  mata,  feed), 
(.mad,  food,  =  Sw.  m<if=Icel.  matr  =  K.  mm/, 
food.  Cf.  U  «rca,  ( 1 )  f ood,  (2)  bait,  in  Ml*  also 
(It)  1  index,  >  It.  e*M,  in  same  senses,  =  8p.  ye»ca, 
tinder,  fuel,  Incitement,  =  OF.  eckr,  tscie,  mod. 
F.  AcAc,  airhe,  l»it;  It.  <«ir«ur<,,lniit,  allure,  en- 
tice, inveigle.  Cf.  also  thu  E.  phrase  to  coax  a 
firx (thatttoesnot  bumrvadilyJ.J  A  soft  spongy 
substance,  consisting  of  tho  more  solid  portion 
of  a  fungus  (l'vlyporm  fomentariHa  and  other 
species  found  growing  on  forest-trees),  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  saltpeter.  Amadou  has  been  sac 
cessfully  employed  In  sura-cry  as  a  styntlcand  in  the  fonn 
of  ponk  It  Is  used  as  a  port-lire  (which  sevl  Alsoealled 
b/iirA-iisareA.  j>yrofivAwinu/#jMiMiv,  and  ^' 

amaduvade  (am'a-dO-viid'),  n. 
daeat.    P.  L.  Sctattr. 

amafrosct,  n.  [<OF.  nmnifrow  (Cotgrave)  for 
<li«arr<««e  for  <nw/iur«af.  <  >'L.  (inrimroffi*,  q.  v.] 
An  old  form  of  amaurosis,  Sylrealer;  BaiUy. 

amah  (am'il).  a.  fv\nglo-Ind.,<  Pg,  ama,  a  nurse. 
In  tho  dialects  of  southern  India,  Telugu,  etc., 
ammo,  means  'mother,'  and  is  affixed  to  the 
names  of  women  iu  general,  as  a  respectful 
term  of  address :  seeumm«.]  1.  A  nurse;  espe- 
cially, a  wet-nurse. — 2.  A  lady's-maid ;  a  maid- 
servant [A  word  in  general  use  among  Euro- 
peans in  India  and  tho  East.] 

If  fa  man  settinji  up  bvuaekeepiiiK  1st  married, an  jtntoa 
or  female  sen  ant  is  required  iu  uddlttuti  |to  Uie  servants 
already  eniuueraledl,  while  an  establishment  including  a 
number  of  children  requires  at  least  two  more. 

IT.  F.  Mayrrt,  Treaty  forts  uf  China  and  Japan,  p.  24. 

amain1  (n-man'),  prep.  phr.  as  tube.  [<  a3  + 
iwoisl,  force :  see  main*.]  With  force,  strength, 
or  violence;  violently;  furiously;  suddenly;  at 
full  speed;  hastily. 

(Ik-l  comes  un  amain,  speed  In  his  look. 

Milton.  S.  A.,  L  130s. 
The  soul  strives  oumin  to  live  and  work  tlurjusdi  atl 
things.  Auiersi/a,  Conipenaaliun. 


ima  l^amate 

(In  rach  nse  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  would  easily  hi 

-.erb 

'  J 


waifuscd  »1th  the  Imperative  phrase  or 
rllte  miuitti.  See  uui 


hence,  to  kt  g-i  or  stria 
3.  To  lower;  abate. 

II.  iNfrdrw.  To  lower  the  topsail  or  one's 
Dag,  in  token  of  yielding ;  Yield ;  surrender, 
amalrt  (»-mast'),  adv.  \=  E.  almott,  dial, 
amoaf.]  Almost.  [Seotch.] 
amaldar  (am'al-dUr),  n.  [<  Hind.  Pers.  amai- 
ddr,  a  managor,  agent,  governor  of  a  district, 
collector  of  revenue,  <  At.  'amal,  work,  busi- 
ness, affairs,  collection  of  revenue,  etc.,  +  Pen. 
riVfr,  (in  eomp.)  one  who  holds,  possesses,  man- 
ages, etc.]  In  India,  a  governor  of  a  province 
under  the  Mohammedan  rule.  Also  written 
amildar. 

Tippn  had  liecn  a  merchant  as  well  a*  a  prince;  and 
during  his  reign  he  filled  his  warehouses  with  a  vast  va- 


riety of  irooda,  which  the  .it  mildart,  or  govel 
luces,  were  expected  tc  sell  to  the  richer  inhabitants  at 


prices  far  In  excess  of  their  real  Value. 

J.  T.  Whtder,  Short  BlsL  India,  p.  411 

Amalfitan  (a-mal'fi-tan),  a.  [<  ML.  ^mafjJto- 
niu,  <  Amain,  in  Italy.]  Pertaining  to  Araalfl, 
a  seaport  town  of  Italy.  Also  spelled  Amalphi- 

tan.-  AmaJfttan  codp  (ML.  tabula  Amal/itanaX  the 
oldest  existing  code  of  maritime  taw,  compiled  alMiut  the 
time  of  the  ILrat  enunule  by  the  authorities  uf  AmalA.  which 
city  then  pusmwaed  considerable  commerce  and  maritime 
piiwer. 

amalgam  (a-mal'gara),  «.  [<  ME.  amalgamr, 
malgam  (also as  MI*),  <  OF.  amalgame,  mod.  F, 
amalgame  —  Hp.  Pg.  It.  atntslgamti  =  ML.  amal- 
gatna,  sometimes  tthjamula,  supposed  to  bo  a 
perversion  (perhaps  through  Ar.,  with  Ar.  art. 
at)  of  L.  malaijma,  <Gr.  /uUayfia,  an  emollient, 
poultice,  any  soft  mass,  <  iiaXaaoetr,  soften,  < 
/ioAandf,  soft,  akin  to  L.  mollis,  soft:  soe  moll, 
mollify,  emollient,  etc.]  1.  A  compound  of 
mercury  or  quicksilver  with  another  metal; 
any  metnllie  ulloy  of  which  mercury  farms  an 
essential  constituent  part.  AmalKunu  are  used  for 
a  (treat  variety  of  pnrpnaea,  as  for  coUl  Uiinlns,  »»t-r 
Kildini.%  and  water -silvering,  tor  custlluj  the  rjric  plates  of 
a  battery,  and  fur  the,  pnitectinn  of  metals  trolu  otldalloo. 
A  native  amalffam  of  incrcurv  and  silver  is  found  in  iso- 
tueule  rr>-sUh  L11  Uie  mines  oiotiermosrhcl  to  llavarta,  and 
in  Uunimrj',  Norway,  SweiUn,  Chili,  etc. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  mixture  or  compound  of  dif- 
ferent thing* — Amalsam  gliding,  a  metlnsl  of  p\A- 
i«B  in  which  tbe  metal  to  be  coated  Is  tlrst  cleaned,  then 
rubbed  wltli  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  covered 
with  a  flliu  of  an  amalgam  of  1  part  or  gold  with  8  t-srtl 
of  mercury.  Heat  volatilixes  tbo  mercury  and  leaves  tho 
sold  adhering  to  tlw  siirfaee.— Amalgam  retort,  an  Irnn 
retort  having  a  convex  lid.  hm-d  at  the  edgrt,  and  held 
by  a  key  or  wedge  isressed  l^twecn  Its  crown  and  the 
hall.—  Amalgam  sllvnnag.  a  prnceu  similar  to  that  of 


.  In  which  is  umsI  an  amal- 


aioalaaui  Kildlna  (wh 

gam  of  1  part  of  silver  with  s  (oirU  of  mercury.— Amal- 


amalgamen ; 


'gam),  i'.  K  ME.  onto 
I.  trans.  To  mil,  as 


E&m  varnlah,  an  amaliiam  consisting  of  I  part  of  mer- 
cury, 1  of  Munulli,  and  4  of  tin,  mixed  with  white  of  etop 
or  with  varnish. 

amalgamt  (a-mal'gam),  t-. 
from  the  noun.]  T 
by  amalgamation ; 

Some  three  ounces  .  .  .  of  Uutd,  I'  amal  /nmr  with  soma 
six  ot  Mercury.  tt.  Jutuvn,  Alchemist  (ltMO),  IL  a, 

IL  in  f raw.  To  become  amalgamated. 
Qus  ksilv^r  easily  amalpamt  with  metals. 

BoyU,  Works,  I.  03S, 

amalgama  (a-mal'ga-m»),  a .    [ML. :  see 
gam,  «.]    Same  as  amalgam. 


They  have  divided  this  thi 
of  .  .  .  republics. 


mrm  Into  a  number 
irre,  Rct.  In  l*raiice. 


amalgamable  fiv-mal'ga-ma-bl),  <i.     [<  atnal- 
■  -able.}    Capable  of 


liiuwatha,  xrii. 

To  let  go  or  atrUE*  amain  inataw  to  lot  fall  or  |m 

quickly  or  suddenly  :  hot  sr«  aanaiNJ. 

amain2!  (a-mftn'),  e.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
iimnysr,  uuieysc,  <  OF.  a«ten/r,  mod.  F.  <!wirn«r, 
bring  to,  conduct,  induce;  naut..  haul:  fimewer 
few  eoilts,  strike  sail,  omrmr  parillon,  or  simply 
amenrr,  strike  flap,  surrender;  <  <r-(<  L.  ad,  to") 
+  MitiifT,  lead,  conduct,  <  LL.  minare,  drive.  L. 
deponent  miNfiri.  threaten. menace:  see  turiwcr. 
t'f.  »iw< .-noble .J  I.  franw.  1.  To  lend;  conduct; 
manage. 

That  his  majeitv  lu»y  have  the  «i«v.v«i<c;  »f  the  mutter*. 
<i<,..l..l  In  Mr.,.-.  Led.  Mem  .  11.  (Is.   (.V.  A'.  l>.) 

2.  To  lower  (tt  sjtil  ).  especially  the  topsail. 


He  nlleil  t" 
not  well  ilis. 


US  to  irwii"-'  inlr  splits,  tttil.  h  ut-  enlild 
ti.  Z/'lirAwlA,  Vionu't'  lo  NKlth  Sen. 


When  ven  let  nuvthiuir  .lomic  into  the  lliwle,  li.wertni; 
it  l.y.liVT.  .  „,  they  say.  .1  w.ri«.  ;  and  downe,  Strike. 

.  .  .  ttii.  ii  i-.ii  M..U.U  liiwer  u  j-nol  iiut  as  you  cull, 
Uley  rail  .lii.iriMr 

SmM,  rk-aman-a  Gram..  viL  SS,  ix.  to.  (.V.  B.  0.) 


of  being  amalgamated. 

Silver  modified  by  distilled  water  l«  brought  back  acaln 
to  the  irinafiriiiiMioft  staU-  by  contact  for  a  short  time  wllh 
rain  or  anrimr  wstcr.  Vrt,  lMct.,  IV.  got 

amalgamate  (a-mal'ga-mat),  r. ;  pret.  ami  pit. 
amalgamated,  ppr.  amalgamating.  [<  ML. 
amalgamatwi,  pp.  of  amalgamare,  <  amalgama, 
amalgam:  seo  amalgam,  «.]  I.  trans,  1.  To 
mix  or  alloy  (a  metal)  with  quicksilver.  See 
amalgamation.  The  line  plates  os.il  in  the  v..ltair 
Imttiry  are  always  aiualtnunattd  tiy  immersing  them  In 
iikerctity,  for  by  this  means  a  suriaec  of  jum-  xln.-  Ik  In 
eltt  ct  ..Maine,!,  wllt„  the  cimill  is  open,  the  «»»!.- 
caii-  .i  by  the  l--.il  currents  nr  local  action  (due  t.i  im 

pltlllles  ill  lln-  /flic)  U  |erev,.tit,d. 

2.  In  general,  to  mix  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
pound;  blend;  unite;  combine. 

luKradtu-hi  i»  Indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtue*  ev.i.,- 
paetediuidiliKir^iiMurrelinkione.    lturie,  Itev.  In  Krai.ec. 

What  would  It-  the  eflect  on  the  Intellectual  slati-  of 
Kurope.  at  (tic  pnkeril  day.  uere  till  n^tl^ns  and  trllie-j 
'imrrV  utrtuitrfl  into  one  vabt  elu|>ire.  tjituklli^  the  same 
b-liv'tle  '  Aivre",  tiratlolis,  p.  :Lt 

Amalgamated  societies  or  companies,  tw-.  or  iu«rv 
»..iietU-A  or  )oint-»>t>N'k  \Mniii4inb>  iinllnl  for  tie-  protno 
tiirti  of  tteelr  eoiiiinoa  liitereftAiinilcroiie  general  uuunure 

nirnt, 

II.  in  trans.  1.  To  form  an  amalgam;  blend 
with  auolher  metal,  as  quicksilver.  Hence— 
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amalgamate 

9.  To  combine,  unite,  or  coalesce,  generally: 
is.  two  organs  or  parts  amalgamate  us  the  ru- 
ral! of  growth. 

anul«aniate  (n^tnaTgH-miit),  a.  f<  ML.  nmal- 
amatu*.  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  United  or  nmiil- 
parnated. 

&ma!?amatioii  (a-nuU-ga-ma'shon),  n.  [<m»o/- 
xjumate,  r.J  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  com- 
pounding  mercury  with  another  metal.  speclfi- 
rjlJ>.  »  imjtCTx  by  whieh  thi'  preekina  mctala  are  aepu- 
f»I*xl  frwii  tbe  rock  tliroiuttk  which  they  are  distributed 
In  Hiii"  p.irtl'.lm.  by  ukliia-  advautaia'  of  their  ulOnlly  for 
qui.  tlifo T.  Tnl»  In  dulw  by  plllVeritlTlc  tile  ruck  and 
bhuiUuc  it  in  eubiact  with  Dial  metal,  by  the  aid  <d  aidt- 
abk  luschiuery.  The  atiialinuii  thiu  produced  In  alter- 
•aril  retorted,  tho  .(Ukkallvcr  bell*  dlatilled  off  and  tbe 
prtvl.mn  metal  left  behind. 

2.  The  mixing  or  blending  of  different  things, 
especially  of  races :  the  result  of  such  mixing  or 
blending";  intcrf  uslon,  as  of  diverse  clement*. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amahamaluinot 
the  noa  wua  iOI  but  complete,   ifiutiuiny,  that.  Eua".,  L. 

8.  Consolidation ;  specifically,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  incorporated  societies  or  joint-stock 
companies  into  one  concern  or  under  ono  gen- 
eral direction. 

amalgamativ©  (a-marga-taii-tiv),  <j.  [<amal- 
namate  +  -it*.'}  Tending  to  amalgamate;  char- 
acterized by  a  tendency  to  amalgamate, 
amalgamatizet  (a^mul'ga-uia-tiit),  r.  t.    [<  ML. 
amalgama(t-)  +  -he.]  To  amalgamate.  Bacon. 
amalgamator  (a-roal'ga-mo-tor),  n.   One  who 
r  that  which  amalgamates ;  one  who  performs 
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servant).]  A  person  whose  employment  is  to 
write  what  anotber  dictates,  or  to  copy  what 
has  boon  writteu  by  another. 

I  had  not  that  happy  lelauri: ;  no  auiUMunfU.  no  naai»t 
aula  Aurlcii,  Aiiat.  ot  Mel.  (To  thfl  Keadi  -r). 

Amara  (am'a-rft).  «.  [NL.,  fum.  (of.  Amarus, 
in.,  a  genus  of  hemipteroun  insects),  said  to  be  ( 
Gr.  <i-  priv.  +  y/  'fafi,  redupl.  fiapuaipar,  Rhine.  J 


or  promoter  any  proees 

dflcally  -  («i )  One  who  la  in  f 
ramatinjt  or  combining  two 
t*>  la  amalgamating  operuli« 
the  i^.w.UTi'd  ore  into  elate  c 

amalgamet,  ».  and  r. 

amaiiiitm, 

amal' 


•  f  limit, 
or  iat  or  t 


nmation.  stpc- 

take*  part  In  amal- 
Irtlslneiu  concern*, 
blue  uaed  to  bring 


lib  til 


A  former  spelling  of 


AmarylllB 

amaranthaceoas  (am'a-rau-thi'shlui),  a 

Hume  »*  ttmar<l»tace<ni». 
amaranth-feathers  (atn'a-runth-feTH'ere),  n. 
A  tiumo  given  to  llumca  elegant,  an  Australian 
coiutiosilo  plant,  with  drooping  pauicleH  of 
small  reddish  flowers.    It  is  sometimes  culti- 

amaranthine  (am-a-ran'thin),  a.  [More  cor- 
rectly ainarantinc,  <  Gr.  aua(javTi\«tr,  <  auuftaiTnr, 
amaranth:  secnmaruNffl.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  amaranth ;  contesting  of,  containing,  or 
amaranth. 


n  yello 
tit  An 


Thuoe  hamiy  sotiln  i 
ucfa  ..(  Aa|>bi 


l-.l. 


■LI 


imalganiist  (a-mal'ga-mist),  n.  [<  amalgam  + 
-itt.)  One  skilled  in  amalgamating  ores;  an 
amalgamator. 

A  ui*M  faoioiumlnlui:  expert, cheinbt.aridaiiMi/rTaMuf. 
J.  A.  ltubitun$K,  In  HaiiiUb.'ii's  Mv\.  Handbook,  p. 

amalgamiset  (a-margii-miz),  r.  I.  [<  amalgam 

+  -i.-r.l   To  uiiialgainate. 
Amalphitatt,  a.   See  Amalfiian. 
amaltas  a-mal'tns),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Tho  common 

name  in  India  of  the  tree  I'atana  I'ittHta.  which 

is  in  general  cultivation  theru  for  oruament  and 

shade.    Seo  cut  under  Camia. 
AmaltheidjB  (am-al-tbc'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 

Amallkrtu  +  nV/rt1.]    A  family  of  tetmbrauclii- 

ate  cephalopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Amal- 

tkeu*.   Tho  species  are  extinct,  and  flourished 

during  the  Secondary  e|»ocli. 
Amalthoua  (a-inal'thc-us),  «.  [NL.]  A  genus- 

of  ecplulopods,  typical  of  the  family  Amaltke- 

tHer. 

aman  (ara'an).  n.  [Name  in  Aleppo.]  A  blue 
eotton  cloth  imported  from  tbe  Levant,  mavdo 
ehieflv  at  ^Ueppo,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

amand't  (a-mand'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  amandare,  send 
forth  or  away,  remove,  <  u  for  ab,  off,  +  ma  ntiare, 
order:  see  Manila tc.~\    To  send  off;  dismiss. 

A  court  r>f  t»|iiity  whkh  would  rmtuuraiiMnd  the  plain- 
Uff  to  hi*  rnurity  at  cimunoa  law. 

ITji<A»,  Dcdaion,  p.  St   (A*.  S.  D.) 

am  and*  (a-mand'),  n.  [So.,  <  F.  amende,  a 
fine:  w  amende.]  In  Scott  lair,  a  line  or  pen- 
alty: formerly  also  a  sum  required  from  the  de- 
fender in  a  suit  as  a  security  against  delay  or 
evasion. 

amanda»»(a-tnan'da-vtt),  n.  [NL.,  <  amadarat, 
q.  v.l  In  vrniUi.,  t\ta  tpeeino  name  of  tbe 
amsdavat,  Fringilla  amanaara  (Liunasus),  now 
Ettrihta  amanaara,  used  by  Donaparto  in  1800 


as  a  generio  name  of  that  section  of  the  genus 
1  which  tho  amadavat  is  the  type, 
(am'an-din),  n.    [<  F. 
mood  (see  almond),  +  -i»2.]  \.  An  albuminouB 


amande,  al- 


substanee  contained  in  sweet  almonds. —  3.  A 
kind  of  paste  or  cold  cream  for  chapped  hands, 
preiiared  from  almonds.  In  tins  sense  ulso 
spelled  amandine. 
amaug  (a-mang'),  }>rcp.  Among.  [Scotch  and 
north,  ling,  dial.] 

amauittn  (a-man'i-tin),  n.  [<  Or.  auavirai,  pi., 
a  sort  of  fungi,  +  -i»a.]  An  organic  base  or 
alkaloid,  one  of  the  poisonous  principles  of 
cerUin  mushrooms,  as  Agaritm  mtttctiritui  and 
A.  6«/io«l,. 

amanuensis  (a-man-u-en'sU),  ».;  pi.  amanuen- 
***  (-set).  [L.  amanwmn»  (<  a  manu  +•  -enHa : 
i*«-«sr),  talcing  tbe  place  of  a  manu  «rru»,  a 
MH'retary :  a  for  ab,  from,  of ,  often  used,  as  here, 
in  designations  of  office;  manu,  obi.  of  ismjbim, 
"(see  manual);  tervtut,  servant  (see  serf, 


«.  Ul»»  .  <  ul.3rf  v  |r  'A  11^  ,  1 1h-  »  I J  I  le  I  (til .  <■. 
«»*lll  r.  a^l  fc«tri  *ml  |in.lfi«  /nini  utU  ,  *, 

A  genus  of  CarabuUr,  or  ground-beetles,  of  the 
subfamily  llar/iatina;  more  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  general  appearance  than  by 
conspicuous  structural  characters,  a  \.ibI  noiu- 
ber  tY  »jK?<it'i«.  lutiiiity  id  Ihc  untl',-  mot  u  iri|ivmU'  iiwj, 
timvtitutt'  tli ia  irvmia.  Tlicy  Jirv  nil  tocdttini  pl/o,  >i  -"ry 
w  U-»a  i>uluio(-i>viil  In  ft'tni,  arid  nuMly  brotm--cidured, 
rarely  lnt>wn  ur  blucV;  with  a  itrtn-ritih  tihiro.  Tbry  are  to 
W>  f<-rtiii'.l  tiniU'r  iii'°w,  M<mmt».  i'I'hIb,  <1«'.  In  tlit<  iiikairo 
»uio  they»r»'  purtly  iivildv. ir>jo»,  whlln  llicir  luriio  ore 
Urtptly  c»rnlv*»rniis,  th«i«r  of  A.         fc^Hllxiic  on  lut-nata' 

amaracuR  (a-mar'a-kus),  n.  [L.,  also  amara- 
cum  (>  MK.  amarae),  <  (ir.  o^<npo»of,  also  auapa- 
kov,  a  certain  plant.  The  Greek  species  was  prob. 
a  bulbous  putnt  ;  the  foreign,  called  Persian  or 
Egyptian,  nnswers  to  marjoram.]  Marjoram. 

Anil  at  tfwlr  feci  the  rrorim  hrak*  Hk«  flro. 

Vinlct,  miuniiiu,  and  asnbotUil, 

IjHoa  anil  Hlhca.  Tcnnymn,  lYjaant. 

amarant  (am'a-raot),  h.   See  amara  nth. 

Amarantaccae  (»m'a-r»n-ta'se-«>,  n.  pi.  [NL,, 
fom.  pi.  of  flw<rr<iNf<4Cfi«i.-  see  amarantattuu*.  j 
A  natural  order  of  npctalons  herbaceous  weedy 
ptauts,  with  inconspicuous,  mostly  scariouB- 
bracted,  flowers.  Tlu  y  arc  til  little  or  »u  valoe,  though 
snnifi  ■prcica  anr  mUtvaUit  on  aerount  of  the  brHcM-col- 
ored  hractii  of  th<-  iluniwly  cliut«r«>l  Itlonnm,  dilefly  of  the 
gvrHtm  Amamntiu,  <;r*Mi*kr*M,  Irteine,  and  .Wb*r7ian< 
then.    Abwi  wrttt/ii  AiUdaratahneeat. 

amarantaceousfam'a-ran-ta'shius),  a.  [<  Mi. 
amurantaceu*,  <  L.  amarantu.i:  see  amnrosf* 
and  -armux.]  In  hot.,  of  or  |>ertaining  to  the 
Amarantarrar.    Also  written  amaranlhartfnu. 

In  InVI  IbiakerdeMTllwil  .  .  .  four «|>erle»  from  fUonlt- 
enhurK  .  .  .  »l.U  h  he  Iwll.  vol  uj  l»-l..nii  u»  .  .  .  the 
rolyiPNiaciiE.  fcnkw  hail  dlvlnd  tliat  Uiey  miiiht  be 
atmtrantactou*. 

I.,  f,  H  un/,  Anwr.  Joor.  S«l„  j4  Mr.,  XXVII.  SW. 

amaranth  (atn'o-rantli),  «.  [Mom  correctly 
a  martini.  OIK.  amaraunt,  <  L.  nmuranlut  (often 
written  a»iffr«»fAu*,  simulating  Or.  AvUoc,  a 
flower),  <  Or.  n/j/i^wiToe,  nmuraut,  prop,  an 
adj.,  unfading,  <  a-  priv.  +  uapahtiv,  wither, 
facie,  akin  to  1^.  wort.  Hkt.  ^  mar,  die:  see  mor- 
tal. Of.  ambrniia  und  amrita.  The  flower  is  so 
called  because  when  picked  it  does  not  wither.] 

1 .  An  i  magi  nary  tlower  supposed  never  to  fade : 
used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Iininurtal  rtnwrrviwr,  a  flower  which  ooc* 
In  I'Mrxiliv'  f»»t  by  tbe       of  Itfo 
IVisaii  to  Mohhii  ;       wxii),  for  riian'a  offence, 
Tune»»vt»  relliovtil,  where  IN  It  |m.w. 

,«:!<■■».  V.  I.,  ill.  3AJ. 

2.  (a)  A  plsnt  of  tho  genus  Amarantwt  (which 
see),  (i)  The  globe-amaranth,  (lomphrena  glo- 
bona,  of  the  same  natural  order. — 3.  A  name 
given  to  mixtures  ot  coloring  mutters  of  which 
the  chief  constituent  is  mugentn  (which  sec). 

Amaranthacea  (am'a-rau-thii'se-e),  it.  pi. 


ine  l*m  ra 

/'upr.  SL  CecUU'i  Daj.  L  T«. 

2.  Never-fading,  like  the  amaranth  of  the  poeta ; 
imperishable. 

The  only  amnra«(*inr  flow  r  on  earth 
la  tirtue;  lh'  imly  la»tin|(  uniurr,  truth. 

Cmrpcr,  Ta«k,  iu. 

3.  Of  a  purplish  color. 
Also  written  amaraHtiue. 

amaranthold  (am-a-ran'thoid),  a.  [<  amnrnnlA 
+  -oiVf.]   ItcsembbJig  or  allied  to  tho  amaranth. 

Amaranthoa  (am-a-ran '  thus),  n.  See  Ama- 
raiilus. 

amarantine(am-a-ran'tin),<j.  Seensjarnsdiiiiif. 

AmarantUS  (am-a-ran'tus),  n.  [L.:  see  una- 
ranth.]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Jisa- 
rantatw,  including  several  long-eultivatod  gar- 
den-plants, as  the  cockscomb  (A.  cruttutux), 
princeVfeather  (.1.  huftacitontlriaeuit),  lovo-lU*- 
oleeding  (.1.  taudaiut),  etc.  Hovcral  dwarf 
forms  of  .1.  mtUtncholicHu,  with  variegated  or 
distinctly  colored  leaves,  are  favorite  badding- 
plants.    Also  written  Amarantkui. 

amargoso-bark  (u-mllr-go'so-biirk),  n.  [<  Sp. 
amarguto,  bitter  (<  amargo,  bitter,  <  L.  amarns, 
bitter),  +  iiflri-.J  The  bark  of  the  goatbush, 
Casttla  crccta,  a  simaruhacenus  shrub  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  valley  in  Texa-n  and  of  north- 
ern Mexico.  It  !■  Intensely  liiller,  aivd  la  uie«i  tiy  the 
>1ex1e»ll4  aa  an  afttritiseiit,  »  Ionic,  mid  a  felvrtfuxn.  11m- 
|.|unt  l»  Ulir  all'l  thorny,  anil  li  an  exeelleut  Ueitee  idmit- 

amarln  (am'a-riu),  n.  [<  I.,  amarux,  bitter,  + 
-in^.J  An  organic  base,  CaiUls**  isomeric 
with  hydrobeuxainUle,  frotrT  which"  it  is  pre- 
ptinxl.  It  exerts  a  (Miisonous  t  ~ 
und  forms  salt^t  with  acoU. 


amaritudel  (a-mar'i-tud),  n.  U 
bitleruos8,<«im«r«*,  bitter.]  Bi 


<L 


amaritvd'f, 
ttcrness. 


iy  la  Jeinreheniled  in  idiuler, 
s  of  nitlanelfeoly,  or  e\ternal 
Itarrey.  L'oitauniptkiti. 

It.  bot.,  one  of  the 


Wliat  amarilude  or  u 
It  aii|iiln  »  from  a  < 
nialitni  IkmIUw. 

amaryllid  (am-a-ril'id),  «. 
AmarylHilaeca. 

Amaryllidac«sB  (am-a-ril-i-da'se-e),  n.  ;>1. 
(NL.,  <  Amaryllis  (-«/-)  +  -aeea:]  '  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonoua  plants,  resembling 
the  Liliacea\  but  having  an  inferior  ovary,  it 
•include*  many  well-known  ornamental  plants,  tlie  aniary  l' 
lla,  lurclaao*  (with  the  daffodil  tuul  JoikjuIH.  Hiuwdni|> 
(bWnutAiM),  pamratluiu,  auate,  ele.  Tlie  bulba  of  aurae 
are  polaooona,  r«]v>  laUy  tbuae  of  /feinanfAua  toxica n  us 
ami  anino  allied  apeelea,  In  tlie  Juice  of  which  the  llotteu 
tot*  are  aalil  to  din  their  arrow-heatla.  lite  Ipulba  of  A'ur. 
™«i  jwefiew  ana  aoine  other  auuclea  are  euetlc.  Hpeeiea 
of  nicave  are  valuable  a*  (U*T  jdiuiU. 

amaryllidaceotta  (am  a-ril-i-da'shius),  a.  [< 
Amaryllis  {-id-)  +  -actons.]  Of  or  ]iertaining 
to  the  Amarullidacea. 

aiuaryllideoua  (am-a-riri-dA-us),  n.  [<  amaryl- 
lid +  *ou*,  <  I*  -eut.]  Relating  to  or  having 
tho  nature  of  »n  amarj  Hid,  or  a  plant  of  the  or- 
der AmarylUdactir :  amaryllidaecotis. 
Amaryllis  (am-a-ril'is),  n.  [NL,,  <  I*.  Amaryl- 
lis, name  of  a"  shepherdess  in  Virgil,  <  Gr. 

y««W.ir,.thc  same 
in  Theocritus,  prob. 
(with  fern.  dim.  term. ) 
<  Aiiapi«eia;  sparkle, 
twinkle,  glance,  as 
the  eve,  >  li/myirjif,  a 
sparkling,  twinkling, 
glancing.  1  1.  A  ge- 
nua of  bull>ous  plants, 


natural  order  .Imo- 
rytlitlatetr,  with  large, 
bright-colored,  lily- 
shaped  flowers  upon 
a  stout  scape.  The 
belladonna  lily.  A.  Btila 
di>nrHi,  fruin  aoutlieni  Af- 
rica, now  retfarded  ua  the 
only  s|H-ciea,  Uwell  klMiwn 
and  haa  long  been  In  cultivation.  "  Many  apecier-  «*ice 
placed  in  tbUuenna  arc  now  rtdcrreilUiotlieru^-m-ro.  those 
of  the  old  world  b>  (-'rimiw,  Lvturi*,  Bmntviyia,  XenN*, 
cte..  tile  Alnrriean  to  i?'uAisra>i'V«  uik!  Sprekeiia. 

2.  [I.  c  ]  A  pluut  of  this  genus.— 3.  In  sool.t 
a  genus  of  < 
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amass 

(innas').  r.  I.  [<  F.  amastrr,  <  ML. 
nrr,  <  L.  a<t,  to.  +  moMa,  maw.  heap,  >  F. 
matttt,  >  K.  »mi*)2,  ci.  v.]  To  collect  into  a  tnass 
or  heap;  bring  together  a  (front  amount,  quan- 
tity, or  number  of:  as,  to  untax*  a  fortune. 

In  his  youth  Corutc  »aa  mi  Insatiable  reader,  and  l»e- 
forc  hu  lieitan  Hie  work  of  cuiirtriktlim  th*  Positive  Phi- 
losophy he  had  irwiiMnt  van!  stores  of  learning  In  alntoal 
every  dei«arimcnt  of  kiiowliHlirt*. 

7.  >u*r,  Co*.  Mill.,  I.  1J<1. 

[<  OF.  amamt,  F.  aman; 


(a-mas'),  11. 
from  tho'  verb.]  ,' 
un  accumulation. 

This  pillar  lit  inditing  in  effect  but  a  medley 
of  nil  tot'  precedent  ornoiitenLa. 


r  an  amnsse 
H'liffuH.  Kelii|UUr,  )>. 

[<  amaxi  +  -flu/*-.] 


One  who  amasses  or 


amassable  (a-mas'a-bl).  a 
Capable  of  being  amas 

amassor  (a-maa'cr),  h 
accumulates. 

amasaetto  (am-a-set'),  it.  fF.  (dim.  form).  < 
amu*»cr,  amass,  collect :  see  amatu,  r.]  Au  in- 
strument, usually  of  horn,  like  a  pnlette-lunfe 
or  spatula,  with  which  In  tho  preparation  of 
pigments  the  color*  uite<l  in  painting  are  col- 
lected ami  scraped  together  on  the  stone  during 
the  process  of  grinding  them  with  the  mullcr. 
Also  written  amazette, 

amassment  (a-mas'tnent),  n.  The  act  of  amass- 
ing; a  heap  collected;'  a  great  quantity  or  num- 
ber brought  together;  an  accumulation. 
An  ain<M«irt<!nt  of  Imaginary  iwiceptions. 

Utanrillt,  Keep.  Set,  llii. 

Amaata  (n-mas'Ul),  «.  pi.  (NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
amastus,  <  Or.  uuu<rruc,  without  breasts,  <  u- 
priv.  +  fwnrir;,  breast.]  Nippleles*  innmnialH: 
a  terra  applied  to  the  inonolreme*  or 
oviparous  mammals,  which,  though  p! 
with  mammary  glands,  have  no  nipples. 
ama«thenic  (am-as-then'ik),  a.  [Prop,  'ha 
sthenie,  <  Or.  i>>ta,  together,  •+•  ftftroc,  Htrengl 
Uniting  tho  chemical  rays  of  light  in  a 
8«id  of  a  lens.  Also  amaeratie. 
amato't  (*-i»at'),  r.  f.  [<  fl-  (expletive)  + 
miiffl.  r.l  To  aeeomiMiny;  entertain  as  a  < 
i ;  be  i 
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Thcj-  amid  It  fa  hookl  waa  amateurish,  that  It  waa  In  a 
falsetto  key  Th,  (Vninry.  XXVI.  2S.V 

amateuriahiioss  (am-a-tur'-  or  am-a-ter'isb- 
lies),  n.    The  quality  of  being  amateurish. 

amateurism  (am'a-tur-izm  or  um-n-ter'izm), 
w.  [<  amnlrtir  +  -irt.]  The  practice  of  any 
art,  occupation,  game,  etc.,  as  a  pastime  or  an 
accomplishment,  and  not  as  a  profession ;  the 
quality  of  being  an  amateur. 

amateur&hip  (am'a-tur-  or  am-a-ter'ship),  «. 
[<  amateur  +  ^tkip."]  The  character  or  position 
of  an  amateur. 

Wearied  with  Hit  frLitd  pleasures  (»j  he  called  Ihruiiof 
nun-  »»m»u»Aiji.      If  (/uinrry.  Murder  aa  u  Klnc  Art. 

amatitO  (am-a-tc'tu),  n.  [Prop,  'amatita,  <  It. 
amatita,  lead  or  chalk  for  pencils,  prop,  hema- 
tite, <  L.  htrmatitcs,  hematite  :  see  hematite.] 
A  pigment  of  a  deep-rod  color  prepared  from 
hematite,  and  formerly  much  uses!  in  fresco- 
painting.  Audtley. 

amatlro  (nm'a-tiv),  a.  [=  It.  nmatira,  <  I,,  as 
if  'amaHrHt,t  aman,  pp.  amntun,  love:  seo 
nmor.]  Full  of  love ;  amorous;  nmalorv;  dis- 
posed or  disposing  to  love. 

amativeneas  (am'n-liv-ne*l.  n.  The  projMTi- 
aitv  to  love,  or  to  ihv  grutification  of  the  sex- 
ual passions.  Ttit-  tfrni  I*  ihk*iI  liy  ptirvnolnKUu  to 
ilrhiicnaui  tlir  btlppms'il  t<N.-all£ntl"ii  <d  thl»  lirojM-nJlt)'  In 
the  lilnd  part  uf  tile  liraln.    See  rut  under  fJirriuM»ni. 

amatorlal  (am-a-to'ri-al),  a.    [<  L.  amatoritu 
(see  amatory)  +"-af.')    Of  or  pertaining  to  love 
jforinl  verses. 


a  fellow  or  mate  to. 
A  lu»clv  lievj  of  faire  Ladle*  «at*. 
1'inirteil  uf  many  a  Mly  l"araiinmre, 


or  lovers;  amatory:  as,  o»i«i 

'I'alea  uf  love  anil  elitvalrv.  atmiturtai  aimneta. 

T.  H'urt./it,  HUt.  F.ng.  Poctrj. 
A  Mimll  iinantity  <if  paaiion,  dcxten,uj|jr  liK'tcO  out, 
mar  be  ample  U>  Iniplle  an  auulloritil  l»et. 

/.  b  lnuti,  Ann.  of  LIL.  I.  XA. 
Amatorlal  muadea,  the  oiilnpie  utu«.-lra  uf  tlie  <■)■•■ : 
callnl  Imni  (Iwlr  laiK-lot  IniiiorUMK'c  in  ukIIiiv 
amatorially  (am-a-to'n-al-i),  adr.    In  an  ama- 
torial  manner;  by  wav  of  love, 
amatorian  (am-«"-to'ri-an),  a.    Pertaining  to 
love;  amatorial."  [Hare.] 

lufcury  ur  nnulf/.nViii  ixl<  «. 
.1, 


11u  »liK'h  tile  III  .11.1 


III  IIHnIi 


t  »i» 


IJ.,  II. 


amate'H  (a-miit'),  r.  t.  [<>fK.  amatt-n,  <  OF. 
amatir,  daunt,  sutslUjO,  enfeeble,  etc.  (=  I 


i  It.  i 


uiattiic),  <  a-  (L.  <j<f,  to)  +  wnfir,  wfi<<r(iu 
senses  a*  iiiKrtfii  ).  >  E.  m<i/r,  enfeeble:  see 
m«f«-'.]    To  terrify";  perplex;  daunt;  subdue. 

t>.in  the  wall  tlx'  Paium  nld  nnd  youim 
su.^  Uiuh  d  and  aUU,  am«t«t  aod  an,«d. 

rairla.,  Ir.  of  Ta-o.  »l.  li 

M,  lord. 


amaterialistic  (a-mn-to'ri-a-lls'tik),  a.  [<  Ur. 
o-  jiriv.  (u-18)  +  WHittriiillttic.]  Op]K>sed  to 
materialism,  or  to  materialistic  philouqihy. 

It  l«  Intensely  ainafrrnHMfM  fur  u>  to  sneak  uf  the  ta- 
Me  (that  Is,  nf  any  tAble)as  If  it  liad  atmie  objective  etlst- 
rnee,  ludi'|K'ndriit  of  a  euBniriu^  mind. 

J.  FMr.  In  N.  A.  Kev..  I 'XXVI.  SS. 

amatent  (am'a-tur  or  am-a-tur',  often  as  ¥.. 
the  «onl  being  of  recent  introduction  —  about 
17M  —  am-a-ter'),  «.  and  a.  [F.,  =  Pr.  OBiofowr 
=  Sp.  Pg.  nmattor  =  It.  amatorc,  a  lover,  an 
nati-ur,  <  L.  amatorrm.  ace  of  amator.  lover, 


Uvea  of  I'.s-U  (Edmund  .smith  I. 
amatOriO  (B-um-to'ri-o).  a.;  pi.  amatoriij*). 
[It.,  <  L.  umaUiriws:  see  <jt»«f«rix.]  A  deco- 
rated vase,  dish,  IjowI,  or  plate,  intended  or 
suitable  for  a  love-gift ;  specifically,  a  piece  of 
majolica  painted  with  tho  portrait  of  a  lady 
and  hearing  a  complimentary  inscription, 
amatorioust  (am-a-to'ri-us)"  it.  [<  L.  amato- 
>  ius  :  see  amatory^    Pertaining  to  love. 

The  Talii.uMMfaWniM  ]s.em  uf  sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Ar- 
eatllii. "  .V ilti\n,  Kikuisikllliitea. 

amatory  (ara'a-tV-").  a.  [<U  amatorim,  per- 
taining to  love  or  u  lover,  <  amator,  a  lover:  see 
amateur.  Cf.  (i»i«ro«#.]  Pertaining  to,  pro- 
ducing, or  supposed  to  produce  love;  expres- 
sive of  love;  amatorial:  as,  amatory  poems. 
She  could  repay  each  anwlorv  lisik  you  lent 
WIUl  interest.  fljrniil.  l>otl  JlUH,  ll.  02. 

=  Byn.  Si-e  amaraa,. 

amaurosis  (am-A-ro'sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  apai 
i*wir,<o(.«nK>.;,  dim,  dark.<«- intensive  + 


<  amarr.  pp.  amain.*,  love:  see  amor.]  I. 

1.  One  who  admires;  an  admirer;  a  lover. 
She  remained  an  iiiipuaiuiicd  rtimireur  of  nni»U'al  icc- 

nim  in  others.  HomlU,  A  Mislcrti  Installer. 

2.  One  who  has  an  estiecial  love  for  any  art. 
study,  or  pursuit,  but  does  not  practise  it. —  3. 
Most  commonly,  one  who  cultivates  any  study 
or  art  from  taste  or  attachment,  without  pur- 
suing it  professionally  or  with  a  view  to  gain: 
often  used  of  one  who* pursues  a  study  or  an  art 
in  a  desultory .  unskilful,  or  non-professional 
way. — 4.  S|M-«'ifli-ally,  in  y/mrfiNtf  and  athletitit, 
an  athlete  who  has  never  competed  in  a  match 
open  to  all  comers,  or  for  a  stake,  or  for  public 
niouey,  or  for  gate-money,  or  under  a  falsi" 
name,  or  with  n  professional  for  a  prize,  and 
has  never  taught  or  pjirsuod  athletic  exercises 
as  a  means  of  support. 

II.  <i.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character 
of  an  amateur:  as,  amateur  work  ;  an  amateur 
pianist. 

amateurish  (am-ri-tur'lsh  or  ain-*-ter'i*h),  a. 
[<  amateur  +  -isA'l.)  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  an  amateur:  having  the  faults  or 
deficiencies  of  an  amateur  or  a 


lark.]  A  partial  or  total  loss  of  sight  inde- 
pendent of  any  discoverable  lesion  in  the  eye 
itself:  formerlv  and  still  sometimes  called  gut- 
la  nertna ;  by  "Milton  "a  drop  serene,"  P.  L., 

amaurotic  (am-A-rot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  umaurosis. 

amanaite  (a-ma'*it ),  m.    Same  as  netro/titei. 

am  fly  t  <a-ma'),  r.  t.  and  i.  [<  MK.  oiwij™,  < 
OF.  amaier,  amaer,  forms  parallel  to  the  usual 
( IF.  e*maier,  rxmaer  z=  l*r.  »»mi«i«r=lt.  *ma<rare. 
< \j.  ex,  out  (here  privative),  +  ML.  'mayare,  < 
OHO.  maijau,  have  power,  =  E.  may,  r.  Cf. 
f«m»iay.]  To  dismay;  confound;  be  dismayed. 
Whereof  he  draddc  and  was  ni»n^.y. 

(„>iivr,  <  unf.  Amant 


C  AaMivr.  Troiliu.  L  (Vis. 
(a-maz'),  r.;  pret.  anil  pp.  ama-nt.  ppr. 
amaana.  [<ME.  amanen,  found  only  in  lip. 
amaMil ;  also  bimaseil,  in  same  sense;  <  a~,  E. 
o-1  (or  tri-.  E.  "»-"),  +  mown,  confuse,  ]ier|>lex. 
>  E.  win-r.  q.  v.  ]  I.  trans.  1.  To  confound  with 
fear,  sudden  surprise,  or  wonder;  confuse; 
perplex. 

I  hev  shall  W  otmid  ;  .  .  .  tliey  ihnll  lie  <nn<i.-e<l  one  at 
anuthrr.  l»a.  llii.  s. 

U  l  tin  Iduws,  doubly  ri  doiibled 
Kail  like  ir/n,l.-i».f  thunder  . 


Amazon 

2.  To  strike  with  astonishment,  surprise,  or 

I  was  ama^ett  to  nnd^m  there!  ^ 

The  beauty  and  uiaanlflcerir*  of  the  ImlUliiiies  erected 
by  the  soverelirua  of  Hindustan  amaied  even  trarellcrt 
who  had  seen  St.  Peter's.  Macaulan,  Lord  tlive 

Then  down  Into  the  val*  he  « 
And  lu  ld  hu  lireath,  as  if  an 
Hy  all  Its  wi>udroiiA  lovelineaa. 

H'Wuias  M'irru,  Earthly  Paradise.  II.  lot 
*87H.  Swrjm'*e,  AttonUh,  etc  (see  turprwy.  U>  coiifoun,! 

be  amazed. 

Amait  wit,  man  uf  God,  If  Ul  the  slilrit 
Thou'rt  hn>usht  fnwn  Jewry  unto  Nineveh. 
OVerne  and  Lod/K,  Look.  Glass  for  L.  and  E.,  p.  lit. 

am»»tt  (a-maz'),  a.  [iamace,  r.]  Astonish- 
ment ;  confusion ;  perplexity  arising  from  fear, 
surprise,  or  wonder;  amazement:  used  chiefly 
in  poetry. 

Now  of  my  own  aeeord  snrh  other  trial 

I  mean  tu  show  you  of  my  strenaUl.  yet  greater, 

As  wltli  uuoi.v  shall  strike  all  who  behold. 

MMon,  S.  A..  1. 
It  fills  u»  with  amut 
To  see  tin  e,  Portdiyrol         Stall,  Eve  uf  St,  Aflict 

amaxedly  (a-ma'zed-li),  a</r.  With  amaze- 
ment ;  in  a  manner  that  indicates  astonishment 
or  bewilderment. 

I  speak  nntiutfrifjr ;  and  it  1 
My  marvel,  and  my  measa«e.   .SAnA-..  W.  t   v.  I. 

lness  (a-ma'zed-nes),  a.  The  slate  of 
amazed^ or  confonnded  with  fear,  sur- 

Ser.  ' 


Thy  lust  arines 

shine  with  atMiztJaU  terror. 

J/arsfos,  RnplKinislia.  I.  1 

t  (a-maz'ment),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
ed ;  astonUhmeut ; 


a  sudden  impression  of 
with  alarm. 

They  were  fllUsl  with  wonder  and  amaievtenl  at  that 
which  hod  ha|>pened  unto  hlio.  Acta  III.  la 

11 U  words  tmprvasion  left 
(H  much  annulment  to  live  Infenial  crew. 

mui«<i,  p.  it  i  ior 
2t.  Infatuation;  madness.  Weluter. 

amazetto  (am-a-zet'),  n.    Same  as  ama/t*rlte. 

Amazilia  (am^e-zil'i-6),  n.  [NL.,  <  amaali. 
aptdied  by  the  r'reuch  ornithologist  Lesson  in 
1HJ6  to  a  species  of  humming-bird,  and  in  1S3'J. 
in  pi.,  to  a  group  of  humming-birds,  trthcr 
NL.  forms  are  nw</^»/»MAi,  amacilirv»,  amaji/Ziv, 
amaziltia,  amizili*  (a  mere  misprint),  dim.  iiuni- 
rirnla.  amasilicitltt* :  all  tieing  names  of  hum- 
ming-birds. Tho  name  amaali  is  nrob.  of  S. 
Amer.  origin,  perhaps  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  .Iino-.-oh  river;  cf.  amazon'*,  2.]  A  genus 
of  humming-birds,  of  the  family  TrorkilieUr,  em- 
bracing about  34  s|>ecies,  of  large  size,  found 
from  the  Mexican  border  of  the  Unit««i  States 
to  Peru,  and  mostly  of  green  aud  chestnut 

COlorat  ioll.  The  hill  Is  abunl 
as  long  as  the  head,  nearly 
■traliilit.  anil  liroad,  with  laricet- 
shu)ie^l  tip:  tile  nostrils  are  ex. 
pescd  and  scaltHl:  the  sluirs 
are  1ott£  and  |>dnted  :  tlve  tull  rs 
even  or  iluildly  forked :  aisl  the 
tarsi  are  feathered.  The  t»o 
species  fouiHl  In  the  I  nlt.xl 
Slates  are  .l./nsiyiritur/ii/it  un.1 
A .  cerrinifeMfris.  See  cut  uiidei' 
Auiilisiie/Airrl. 


■  if  thy  adverse  pernicious  c 


un  tin'  iaiw|ile 
i  enemy. 

Sh.,k..  Rich.  II,,  I,  3. 
'I  111  the  uTeat  plover's  human  whistle  amazr*! 
ll,r  hi  nrt  and  itloncliitt  rouinl  tlie  wuste  slie  fcar  d 
In  every  waver 


(a-ma'zing-li^. 
(Mr.  In  an  amazing  man- 
ner or  degree;  in  a  man- 
ner to  excite  astonish- 
ment, or  to  perplex,  con- 
found, or  terrify ;  wonder- 
fully; exceedingly. 

If  we  ariie  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  our  kuowledm  of  them 
must  be  mii<i.riWv  iniivrfts-t 
ITii/Is,  Louie. 

Amazon1  (am'a-zon),  n. 
[MK.   .-tmn.'riirr-jv,  Amyto- 
ne.*,  pi.;  <  1 4.  .Imiuim.  < 
Or.  '\ualuv,  a  foreign  name     siakx  w.  the  v^tic 
of  unknowii  meaning;  ac-  ^fj„"t',,'v  °" 
cording  to  (Ireek  writers, 
<  a-  jirlv..  without,  +  uaZ6e,  a  breast;  a 
•etymology,  accompanied  by. 


type  of 


opu- 
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originating,  the  statement  that  the  right  breast 
man  removed  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  bow  and  javelin.]  1.  In 
Or.  legend,  one  of  a  raeo  of  women  who  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus mountains.  Tbcy  formed  a  state  from  which 
mm  were  excluded,  devote*!  themselves  to  war  ami  hiuil- 
loj.  and  were  often  in  conflict  with  the  Greeks  In  the 
htrok  age.  The  Aiuiu.jih  and  their  contests  were  *  fa- 
vorite Uieme  In  tlrvclan  art  awl  story. 
2.  [oajj.  or  /.  c.  ]  A  warlike  or  masculine  wo- 
man; hence,  a  quarrelsome  woman;  a  virago. 

Him  I-lbbc  Lcf.vrc),  tor  want  of  a  better,  they  impend 
there :  Id  the  iwlc  morning  light :  over  the  top  nt  all 
firli.  which  »w  lint  In  m  i  faltliite  cyca :  —  a  lincrlole  end ! 
>«j.  th*  rope  broke,  at  French  rope*  often  did  ;  or  el»c 
aa  iiwh  cnt  It.  Carl  fie,  French  Rev.,  ).  viL  S. 

amazon2  (am'a-zpn),  ».  [<  NL.  Amcaona,  a 
(Cenus  of  birds :  so  called  from  the  great  river 
Amazon,  Pg.  jfio  rf<u?  Uskizoiwu,  Sp.  £io  rfe  fa* 
A  masona*.  K.  fa  /fear*  iff*  iinowiin,  0.  der 
.f  aHuoMHrttuoj,  etc.,  lit.  the  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons, in  allusion  to  the  supposed  female  war- 
riors said  to  have  been  seen  on  its  banks  bv  the 
8paniards.]  1.  A  general  book-name  of  any 
South  American  parrot  of  the  genus  ('krystdis, 
ol  which  there  are  numerous  species.  P.  L. 
Setater.—2.  A  name  of  sundry  humming-birds: 
as,  the  royal  uma-'on,  Bella  tris  rtgina. 

Amazon-ant  (am'a-zqn-ant),  a.  The  Formica 
mfestens,  a  species  of*  ant  whieh  robs  the  nest* 
of  other  species,  carrying  off  the  neuters  when 
in  the  larva  or  pupa  stage  to  its  own  nests, 
where  they  are  brought 
larva?  by  neuters  stolen 

Amazonian1  (am-a-z6'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Amant- 
mut,  <  (Jr.  'A/MiC"»'"«r,  'A/ia&vioc,  <  'Afwiuv,  Ama- 
zon.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  Amn- 
ion: in  the  following  extract,  beardless. 

Our  than  dictator. 
Whom  with  an  praise  I  paint  at,  saw  him  light. 
When  wllli  hU  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
Tli«  bristieu  11  pi  before  him.  Skat. ,  Cor.,  It  i 

2.  Bold;  of  masculine  manners;  warlike;  quar- 
npplied  to  women. 
How  III  bcaocmlns;  I*  It  In  ttiv  an 
Tn  triumph,  like  an  Amasomexn  trail, 
I  pun  their  woes  whom  fortuiw  captivates  t 

Shot.,  J  Hen.  VL,  L  4. 
(am-a-z6'ni-an),  a.  [=  Pg.  Sp. 
Amasoniano  or  Amasonio ;  <  Amazon,  the  river; 
in  form  like  Amazonian^.]  Belonging  to  the 
nver  Amazon,  in  South  America,  or  to  the 
country  lying  on  that  river.  -  Amaxonlan  stone. 

' '  Amajon  Stone,  a  beautiful  ptn  feldspar  found  in 
rolled  masses  near  Uie  Amaxun  river;  also  found  in  SI- 
twia  and  Colorado.  It  belongs  to  Uie  species  nilcruclln 
feLlch  lee). 

ittiK.    See  ambi-. 

wnbage  (am'baj),  h.  ;  pi.  ambages  (am^ba-jez, 
or,  asLatin,  am-ba' jez ).  [<  ME.  ambages,  (.  OF. 
ambaget,  ambagis,  <  I*,  ambages  (usually  plur.), 
a  going  around,  circumlocution,  ambiguity,  < 
ambi-,  around  (see  ambi-),  +  agert,  drive,  move: 
see  agent.  Cf.  ambiguous.  In  mod.  uso  the 
pi.  is  often  treated  as  mere  L.J  A  winding  or 
roundabout  way ;  hence  —  (a)  Circumlocution ; 
equivocation;  obscurity  or  ambiguity  of  speech. 

Willi  nmha'KA, 
Ttiat  la  to  seyn,  with  dowblc  wordes  slye. 

CKaucrr,  Trull  oa,  v.  SMI. 
They  pre  those  fnenplcx  iileaa  names,  that  they  might 
the  man  cmally  record  aod  dlatxnarac  of  tliinica  Uiey  were 
dafly  conTerwant  In,  without  lung  ambayrt  and  circuinlo. 

Lax  hr  tbcae  ambages;  wliat  aeeka  the  Moor? 

tus  i  Ovmmivn,  ill.  4. 

(6)  Circuitous  or  devious  ways;  secret  acta. 

The  other  rtict  roe  ao  manr  rtraina,  and  trapa,  and  aw- 
twjw  to  Introduce.  Suy»,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

imba^inoua  (am-baj'i-nns).  a.  [<  L.  ambago 
\ -aenn-),  with  same  sense  ana  origin  as  ambaget  : 
•ee  ambagr  l    Hame  as  ambagious. 

amhaglona  (am-ba'jus),  a.  [<  L.  ambagiotv*.  < 
ambages:  seeomftajKand-cus.l  1.  Circumlocu- 
tory; tedious. —  3.  Winding;  devious.   I  Hare.  J 

ambagttOTy  (am-baj'i-to-n>,  a.  [Irreg,  <  a»i- 
ttu/e  +  -4f-o^.]^jDu«umlocutor}-;  roundabout; 

ParUldnc  of  what  acholan  call  the  periphraatic  and  aia- 
mxjitory.  Sevtt,  Waverley,  XXir. 

amban (am'ban),  n.    [Manchu;  lit.,  governor.] 
The  title  of  the  representatives  of  China  in  Mon- 
golia and  Turkistan. 
In  thf  lUi»-  cf  the  Chines*  More  Vakiib  Km  *  .waj. 


Vaisrl  Shalir  I, 
U«  t«idence 


Mnbam,  n.    See  ambari. 
afflbari  (am'ba-ri).  a.    [Also  written  ambarie, 
,  Hiud.  ambdri,  also  amdri  =  Pers. 

cf.  •aiadra,  an  edifice,  < 
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'amara,  build,  cultivate.]   In  India,  a  covered 
howdah.    Yule  and  Burnell. 
ambarralla(am-bar-VB'li-ll),  n.  pi.    [L.,  neut. 
pi.  of  ambarralis,  that  goes  around  the  fields, 

<  ambi-,  around,  4-  arrant,  a  cultivated  field.] 
In  Rom.  antiq.,  a  festival  of  which  the  object 
was  to  invoke  the  favor  of  the  gods  toward  the 
fertility  of  the  fields,  u  au  celebrated  in  Ma)'  br 
the  fanner*  Uldirldually,  and  conaialeil  In  the  ancrlnce  of 
a  pis,  a  aheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  Unit  led  around  tlie 
lETowin^  cropa,  aiul  In  crrerai>eiial  dandnu  and  atngina;.  It 
was  diatinct  front  the  rite*  aolemnixed  at  the  aame  Unw 
by  tlie  prieata  called  the  Arval  ltmthera. 

ambary  (am'ba-ri ).  «.  [Prob.  a  native  name.] 
An  East  Indian  plant,  Uibiseut  eannabiuus. 
See  Hibiscus. 

ambaan  (am'basb),  n.  [Appar.  native  name.] 
The  pith-tree  of  the  Nile,  Herminicra  Elaphro- 
xtflon,  a  leguminous  tree  with  very  light  wood. 

amba&aadst  (am-ba-ewl'),  n.  [Aluo  embassade ; 

<  P.  ambassade:  see  ambassador  and  embassy.] 
An  embassy. 

When  yon  dlaorac'd  nw  in  my  aml»<««//, 
Then  ld>i(fradrtl  yim  from  1r-1ii»  hlng. 

.•>*•»*.,  3  lien.  VI.,  (r.  X 

ambassador,  embassador  (am-,  em-bas'n-dor), 

dour,  etc.,  <  ME.  ambassadour,  am'bassatour, 
ambassalor,  ambaxadour,  etc.,  cmbassadour, 
etc.,  the  forms  being  very  numerous,  varying 
initially  am-,  em-,  im-,  en-,  in-,  and  finally  -ador, 
-odour,  -ator,  -alour,  -itour,  -etore,  etc.;  <  OP. 
ambassadeur,  also  ambaxadeur,  and  embassadeur 
(mod.  F.  flMfMewirfeiir),  <  OSp.  ambaiador,  mod. 
Sp.  cmtHtjadur  =  Pg.  embaixauhr=  It.  ambascia- 
tore,  -dore  =  Vt.  ambassador  =  OF.  «»iua**rKr, 
ambaseor,  ambaxeur,  <  ML.  'ambaeliator,  am- 
baxitttor,  ambascialor,  ambassialor,  ambasialor, 
ambaeiator,  ambassator,  ambasator,  ambasilor, 
etc.,  an  ambassador,  <  'ambaetiare,  ambuseiare, 
etc.,  go  on  a  mission:  see  further  under  em- 
bassy.} 1.  A  diplomatic  agent  of  the  highest 
rank,  employed  to  represent  officially  one  prince 
or  state  at  tho  court  or  to  the  government  of 
another.  IMplontatlc  airvnis  are  divided  Into  Uiree  ecu- 
fralclaaaea:  (1)  ammumajur* ,1,1*0*,,,  and  numrji;  (-)fn- 
rr^y*  and  ruiniMent  pl*niui>t*niiar\i  (liiLludliki  minulm 
Tfulrnl);  (3>  cAiirnr'e  d '  ajrairrj,  AmhaaaailiirN  rrprracnl 
tho  prn«>n  of  their  aoreTTrlgn*,  as  well  an  the  atate  from 
which  thoy  romn,  and  are  entitled  to  auk  an  audlrnce  at 
any  time  with  the  chief  of  the  mate  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited ;  to  rank  neit  tn  the  blond  royal;  to  etrinption 
fn.m  lo^'al  Jurladletlun  for  thenaclvea  and  their  tkoiiae- 
h.dii»;  to  raemptiiin  from  Import*  and  ilutlca,  Immunity 
of  pcraon,  free  exerciae  of  rrliidoua  worahip,  etc  Tlie 
rnltod  statea  aent  and  received  no  ambaaaadora  till 
l.sua,  but  only  mlniatera  of  Uie  aecond  rank,  wlin  wcra 
often  popularly  called  amlMuaadura.  Tlie  nuneloi  <if 
the  pope  who  are  ncd  cardinala,  and  Uie  tegnti  a  later* 
and  dt  latere,  cardinala  In  rank,  repr***ent  the  papal  ace 
In  Ita  ecclealaatlcal  capacity  mainly,  and  bear  the  rank  of 
aniliaaaadura,  Fjivoy*.  mluiatcr*.  and  mitiUler*  plenipo- 
tentiary are  lkcld  to  repreaent,  not  the  JienwHl  of  the  but- 
elrinn,  hut  Uie  *tale  from  whleli  tlo-y  lire  scut,  and  they 
are  accnsllb*d  to  the  auvrrelirn  of  tlie  stale  to  which  they 
arc  sent.  Thi*  Ls  the  ordinary  claa*  of  diplomatic  rvpre- 
aeiitatires  between  Lew  important  »tiitc*.  or  between 
creater  and  Hmalleratalea  MinUleni  resident  accredited 
to  the  ftuverelicn  enjoy  a  rank  Hlmllar  to  that  of  envoys. 
Charicva  d'affaires  are  rualdeut  axeiil*  of  their  govern- 
menta.  and  are  i^rovided  with  credential*  t<>  the  mlnbtt-r 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  which  officer  al  the  pre*ent  day, 
however,  both  aintsiavwlor*  and  ininlster*  have  to  deal  al- 
most exclusively  In  tMrnfllcial  relation*.  See  on'nirlcr. 
Hence — 3.- In  general,  any  diplomatic  agent 
of  high  rank;  an  agent  or  a  representative  of 
another  on  anv  mission. —  3.  A  thing  sent  as 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  sender. 

VVe  have  rccclv'd  your  letters,  full  of  lore; 

Your  favoura,  Uie  embaMadvri  of  love. 

SA««..  L  L  L.  v.  t 
IThe  *p»lllng  em/«i*»w/'u-r  la  leaa  common,  though  e™*.*^. 
and  not  nmhuey,  U  now  always  vritlen.  I  —Ambassadors' 
Act,  an  Ragllah  «tntut*  of  17(H  IT  Anne,  e.  II,  m.  4-»i>,  »uk- 
gestvd  by  an  attempted  arrest  id  the  Ktiwian  nmbaasador. 
It  ileclarea  that  any  pmccaa  aaum*t  forrtgn  nmhasaadora 
1^  niinUtcn,  nr  their  irnnd*  and  chaltrl*.  »hnll  rn-  alt<>- 
SctlMtr  void.  The  act  Is,  howrvcr,  only  declaratory  ol  a 
principle  that  ha*  always  cxUteil  In  Inu^nationiil  law. 
ambassadorial  (am-bae-a-do'ri-al),  a.  [(.am- 
bassador;  =Y.  ambassadorial,]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  an  ambassador.  Also  written  embassa- 
dnrial. 

The  foreign  affairs  were  conducted  by  a  separate  de- 
partment, called  the  41  wifa«*u doriai  0HU1-.  ttrvuyham. 

ambassadorship  (am -has 'a- dor -shin),  n.  [( 
ambassador  +  -skip.  ]  The  office  of  ambassador. 

His  occuiHithm  of  the  ai*i>uMuW*Aip  has  widened  anil 
deepened  and  heightened  Its  liiealiilnc. 

Ilwtim  ZMiVy  itilwcfiafT.  April  9,  18K5. 

ambassadress  fam-bas'a-dres),  it.  [<  ambassa- 
dor +  -ess;  with  obsolete  parallel  forms ambas- 
sadricc,  ambassatriee,  after  F.  (imfcajMarfriee,  and 
ambassailru,  ambassatru,  after  ML.  ambassia- 
trix,  NL  antbassatru,  fem.  of  ambassialor.]  1. 
The  wife  of  an  ambassador. —  2.  A  female  am- 


amber 

Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  c 

Come  yon  to  menace  War,  and  proud  Penance  T 


Also  written  embassadress. 
ambaasadryt,  «.    [Also  embassadry,  ME,  am- 
bassadrie,  etc :  see  ambassador  and  -ry.]  Same 
as  embassy. 

ambass&get  (sm'ba-saj),  n.  [jUso  embassage; 
a  modification  of  ambassade,  embassade,  with 
suffix  -<ige  tor  -ode.]  Same  as  embassy. 
ambaBsiktet,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  and  MK.  also 
ambasstile,  ambassel,  rmbasset,  etc.,  <  ML.  am- 
bassiala,  ambasiata,  amb<uciata,  ambassata,  etc., 
whence  the  doublet  amUissatk,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
business  of  tin  ambassador. — 2.  An  embassy. 
— 3.  An  ambassador.  .V.  E.  1). 
Ambasaida  (am-bas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  A m- 
bassis  +  -iVtVr.l  A  family  of  pereoid  fishes :  sy- 
nonymous with  Bogotlida. 

Ambassis  (am-bas'is),  n.  [NL.,  erroneously 
for  .-Jm«n*i>,  <  Or.  iiiiiaeif,  poet,  coutr.  form  of 
avaSaotc,  ascent :  seo  anabasis.  1  A  genus  of 
pereoid  fishes,  giving  name  to  Uie  family  Am- 
Mssuta>. 

amba&gyt,  ».  An  old  form  of  embassy. 
am  bo  (am  be),  n.  [<  Ionio  Or.  o^^i?=Or.  lujuv, 
ridge,  a  slight  elevation,  akin  to  4/idu?.of,  navel, 
boss:  see  omphalic]  1,  In  <i*»if.,  a  superficial 
eminence  on  a  bone. —  2.  In  strro.,  an  old  and 
now  obsolete  mechanical  contrivance  for  re- 
ducing dislocations  of  tho  shoulder,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Hippocrates. 
Also  written  aiwW. 
amber1 1  (am'b6r),  ».  [Not  used  in  ME.  except 
in  ML.  form  ambra;  <  AS.  wnorr.  amlta-r,  ambur, 
ombar,  ombor,  orig.  with  a  long  vowel,  umber, 
(1)  a  vessel  (with  one  handle  f),  a  pail,  bucket, 
pittiher,  urn;  (-')  a  liquid  measure;  (3)  a  dry 
measure  of  four  bushels  (=  OS.  cmbar,  ember, 
emmar  =^  OD.  renter,  I),  emmer  =  OHO.  einbaY, 
einpar,  eimbar,  cimpar,  MHO.  einber,  eimbcr,  O. 
eimer,  a  pail,  a  bucket — orig.  a  vessel  with  one 
handle  t) ;  as  if  <  an  (=  OS.  tn  =  D.  een  =  O.  fis, 
one,  +  -Iter,  <  beran,  E.  ftniri ;  cf. 
OHO.  :iril>ar,  zubar,  MHO.  noVr,  rwiir-r,  0.  rt»- 
l«r,  a  tub  (with  two  bundles),  <  OHO.  nrt-(=AS. 
firi-),  two,  +  -t*ir  =  AS.  -i,er.  But  as  the  AS. 
and  other  forms  are  glossed  by  the  various  Latin 
names  amphora,  tayena,  nrecut,  cadus,  batus, 
silula,  hydria,  etc.,  the  sense  'one-handled 'does 
not  seem  to  be  original,  and  tho  spelling  may 
have  been  corrupted  to  suit  the  popular  etymol- 
ogy, the  real  source  being  then  L.  amphora,  a 
firo-handled  vessel:  see  amphora.  The  OHO. 
ein-bar,  so  developed  as  'one-handled,'  would 
naturally  be  followed  by  zu-i-lmr,  'two-ban- 
.lied.']  1.  A  vessel  with  one  handle;  a  pail;  a 
bucket ;  a  pitcher.— 2.  An  old  English  measure 
of  4  bushels. 

amber-  (am'bfr),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  amber,  anm- 
Im-i;  ambyr,  aumbyr,  atemyr,  ambrr,  aumbre,  < 
()F.  amorr,  F.  ambre  =  Pr.  ambra  =  Sp.  Pg. 
ambar,  Pg.  also  ambre,  =  It.  ambra  =  D.  amber 
—  Sw.  Dan.  amlmt  =  0.  amber,  ambra  =  Kuss. 
ambra  =  ML.  ambra,  also  amtire,  ambrum,  am- 
l»  r,  ambar,  <  Ar.  'aabar,  ambergris — the  orig. 
sense,  the  name  being  extended  in  Europe  to 
the  partlv  similar  resm  amber,  'J.J  I.  n.  It. 
Ambergris  (which  see). 
You  that  smell  of  noiW  at  ray  charge.     Aeifu.  and  Ft. 

2.  A  minerulize<l  pale-yellow,  sometimes  red- 
dish or  brownish,  resin  of  extinct  pine-trees, 

,  occurring  in  beds  of  lignite  and  in  alluvial  soils, 
but  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  between  Kttnigsbcrg  and  Memel, 
where  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  it  i*  a  hard, 
translucent,  brittle  »u1i*Umic*',  having  a  sjieHflc  gravity  of 
1.07.  II  la  without  last*'  or  aim  II.  eu'ept  when  bented  :  it 
then  emit*,  a  fragrant  ud.>r.  It*  nn*»(  remarkable  quality 
is  ita  caioddlity  of  becoming  negatively  electric  by  fric- 
tion; Indeed,  the  wonl  eU.  thnly  Is  derived  trow  the 
tiieek  for  arn Iter.  ^A«*rp*>e.  It  sijinel line*  contains  reiualrja 
ofcutluct  species  of  Itimvta.  It  yields  by  dislillall'in  an 
cinii)reoiiiatlcoll  ojiiflstlng  of  a  iiilxturr  «if  hydriKarlsMia 
and  succinic  acid.  It  ls  now  uwd  clnelly  for  the  mouth- 
piece* nt  pipe*  simI  f«ir  U-ads.  and  In  (1m-  art*  for  sinner 
varnuh.  In  mincrab*:}' It  is  vall^i  jmrcmi/r.  ArtllUtsl 
amlH-r  1*  for  the  iwM  iwrt  cidoplfny- 

3.  In  the  English  versions  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ezck.  i.  4.  27  ;  viii.  2)  used  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  wonl  chashmal,  a  shining  metal, 
rendered  in  the  Mcptuagint  ilektron,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  clcetrnm.  See 
ambar.   Add  of  amber 


Black  amber,  |et.  -Fat  amber,  a  valuable  «v)»iiu«  am 

Ur.  In  color  rewriublliia;  a  lemon.  0U  Of  amber,  a  vn|» 
tile  ull  di.tllled  fn.in  alnln  r.  When  pure  it  U  a  clorleaa 
limpid  liquid  having  a  strong-  acid  odor  and  burning 
taale  It  I*  somewhat  used  In  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
lic.-gweet  amber, »  popular  name  of  a 
i  of  St  John's  wort.  Hypericum  i»il'»M- 
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amber 

H.  a.  1 .  Consisting  of  or  resembling  amber ; 
of  the  color  of  ainbcr. 

What  lime  tbe  ni«f>r  luirm 
Furtli  gushes  Irom  beneath  n  low  huni:  t  IoikI. 

7>'iiiu«''t,  ode  to  Memory. 
Having  the  odor  of  ambergris. 

An  awr>r  scent  of  odorous  ncrfumci 
Her  harbinger.  Jtf.ftor.,  H.  A,.  I.  Tin. 

bronze,  a  decorative  finish  f.ir  Iron  surface*, 
r  cement.  Hec-  criwnt.--  Aailwr  varnlsH,  uu'ht 
i  with  Itiuwed-  or  nut-oil,  ami  thinned,  when  oil, 
with  turpentine.  II  is  very  insoluble,  lunl,  te>ili.'li,  and  <■( 
a  pvnikaiicul  color,  which  In  irtncrally  too  yellow  tor  work 
in  delicate  UtiU.  It  dries  very  slowly,  and  tonus  mi  ex- 
cellent addition  to  co|<al  vnndshes,  uiakuur  Uieiu  much 
harder  ami  more  duralde. 

amber''*  (am'lrer),  r.  f.  If.  To  seent  or  flavor 
with  amber  or  anibcrgris. 

Be  sure 

The  wlnea  be  lusty,  high,  and  1  utl  of  Rpuit, 
Aud  amber'it  alL 

titan,  ami  Ft..  Custom  of  Country,  ill.  2. 

S.  To  make  amber-colored.  X.  I'.  J). —  3.  To 
inclose  in  amber.  X.  A'.  1). 
amber-fish  (am'ber.flsh),«i.  [<  amber'i  +  .rf**.] 
A  fish  of  the  family  Caramtidm  and  genus  Seri- 
ate. There  are  several  specie*.  They  have  a  fusiform 
contour,  but  with  the  suoul  more  or  Lets  decurved.  Tin 


i  Rejorl  at  I   a  huh  r 


color  i«  (rncroily  blackish,  with  dark  or  blackish  hands 
cucronrhtiiit  ii|m*ii  the  .1<*j-»jsI  and  atml  Hits.  Ill---  spinous 
dorsal  fin  is  well  developed.  Some  o(  the  s|iccic*  arc  ea 
teemed  as  fisid.  They  vary  from  alajitt  a  foot  to  •  or  A 
leet  In  length.  Spe*  ii  s  rue  found  III  alltn«it  all  tropical 
im-.l  worm  waters,  nii'l  at  Icust  six  ocviir  along  the  coiisuj 
of  the  lulled  states. 

ambergris  (Bm'ber-gres),  ».  fKarly  mml.  K. 
iml»rfr»w,  -grit-ne,  tjrixc,  -yreagt,  etc,  aud 
transposed  grimmbtr,  q.  v. ;  late  MK.  t'm/Vr- 
gnu:  <  F.  ambi  t  t/ris,  that  is,  gray  amber  (rjwi- 
'«•/•-,  I),  thus  distinguished  from  timbre  jnune, 
yellow  amber  { amber'*,  - ) :  timbre,  like  E.  timber", 
orig.  used  with  tho  sense  of  'ambergris';  grU. 
gray,  <  OHO.  grit,  ii.  grein,  gray. J  A  morbid 
secretion  of  the  liver  or  intestines  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale,  tho  Catadtw  (I'hvueler)  miterticeiilt- 
ala.i;  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-eolorcd,  inflammable 
<tnb*taucc,  lighter  ttian  water,  of  a  consiHtonco 
like  that  of  wax,  ami  having  when  heated  a 
f  ragrant  o>lor.  It  softens  In  the  heat  of  Hie  hand,  intlli 
ticUnr  til  K.  into  a  kiml  of  yellow  resin,  ami  is  tiiictily  wilu. 
titfi  In  alcibol.  It  Is  usually  found  thuitltia-  oa  the  surface 
of  the  oeean,  or  cost  upon  the  sliore  In  reielous  frei|ueated 
by  whales^  as  on  the  cnauda  of  the  Bahama  Islamls,  aoine- 
tiniea  tn  masses  of  from  oo  to  iioiinds  In  welytiL  lit 
this  salaktance  are  found  the  lieuka  of  the  cut  ttettsli.  on 
which  the  whale  U  known  Ui  feed.  It  is  hlKlily  valued  as 
a  material  for  perfumery*,  and  was  formerly  used  In  medi- 
cine as  an  aphrodisiac  and  fur a|nctuy  Hint*.  Sumet lines 
written  dintwr|fri»r  or  ainArrr/rrUA*. 

Of  ornameiiU  .  .  .  th*y  (the  wenxin  of  F.I  Medluab) 
have  a  va»t  vartoty,  .  .  .  and  they  dellnht  In  atn.nii  i«r- 
turo-".  —  niiuk.  clrot,  amWfjru,  altar  nf  rose,  oil  of  Jaa- 
lalur-,  atoe-w»*iid.  and  ritrort  of  cinnamon. 

It.  f.  Us/rue.  El  Medinah,  p.  2fHi 

A  mberyru  la  a  sort  of  taxoar,  found  in  tlie  allnkentary 
canal  of  the  cachalot,  and  te>etiii*-u;ly  derived  from  tile  filtly 
matter  eontalried  In  the  Cevlialofioda  upon  which  the  Ce- 
tacean feeda  ItvzUy,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  !Ml. 

amber-seod  (am'ber-sod),  n.  The  se«l  of  7/»- 
Iwteia  .tbclmoiithus,  a  lilant  eulti\nte«l  in  most 
warm  eountriea.  These  seeds  lure  a  musky  odor,  and 
are  often  usevl  to  jreKuiuc  iionialuiu.  Tlie  Aralia  mtx  tbeni 
with  their  coltt-o.    Also  called  musi'  sfed  and  aiisoerftc. 

amber-tree  (am'ber-tHi),  n.  Tho F.ngllsh  name 
for  Antkosjirrmum,  a  geuus  of  African  glinilw 
with  evergreen  leaves,  whluh  when  bruised 
emit  a  fragrant  odor. 

ambos-acot,  amb.s-ac«t  (umr.'is),  n.  [<  MK. 
timbtstiK,  ambfztm,  <  OF.  ambemiN,  ambczux  (F. 
ambenas),  i  ambc.i  (<  1,.  amlm,  both)  +  a*,  ace: 
see  ambi-  and  a«.]  The  double  aee,  the  lowest 
cant  at  dioe;  hence,  ill  luck,  misfortune.  Also 
spelled  amai-are. 

Your  haggr*  ben  nut  tilled  with  «ir«V*-a/. 

t'Airurer.  Man  of  Ijiw  s  Tide,  1.  **C 
1  had  rather  t»  tn  this  cnoioe  than  throw  nnf  ur'  (or 
my  llf*.  **<i*..  All »  "ell.  «.  ». 

.tUcbylna,  It  seems  to  me,  Is  wIIIIiik.  Jnst  a»Hh«k«i-  tvls, 
tonsk  the  prosperity  of  a  verse  ti|«.n  a  lucky  throw  of 
words,  which  may  oiaicui>thctlMts  of  hapiy  me ta(.|»or  or 
the  ara6m«  of  c..»e«ll, 

LvmvK  Aiiboim  iu>  Books.  Ht  net.  ]•  If-', 
ambi  (atn'bi),  «.    Hamo  as  ambe. 
ambi-.    [<  L.  ambi-,  appearing  aluo  as  ambe-. 
amb-.  am-,  an-,  in  0L.  also  aa  a 
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around,  •=  Or.  i>«>'t  (see  am}>ki-)  —  Skt.  abhi 
(for  "aimftyii),  in  comp.  abhitan,  on  both  sides,  =: 
A8.  ^otftr,  yiNh,  cmbr,  cmb,  MK.  umhe,  iiih-,  So. 
urn-,  =  OS.  Hmbi  =  OKries.  mmi/>c  =  01).  L).  out  = 
OHO.  Hwpi,  umbi,  MHO.  umbe,  O.  nut  =  leel. 
ii  nib,  uin,  arouinl.  on  botli  xi<U'»  (-<ee  umi-);  akin 
to  L.  amlto  =  Or.  <\ufu,  both.)  A  prefix  of 
J-utiti  origin,  meaning  around,  routnl  nlmiit, 
on  both  sides:  equivaleut  to  amjthi-,  of  Greek 
origin. 

arabidentate  (um-bi-den'tiil).  a.  [<  «wW- 
tienx  (-tlcnt-),  having  (as  noun,  a  sheep  haviug) 
teeth  iu  both  jaws  (\  L.  ambi-,  on  both  sides, 
+  fit nil  (tlcnt-)  =  E.  foot* ;  see  tirntal),  +  -tite.] 
Having  teetli  in  both  jaws:  applied  by  Dcw- 
huri»t  to  certain  CVfaern,  as  porpoises  and  dol- 
phins.   I  Kurt-.) 

ambidexter  (utn-bi-deks't*r),  <i.  and  n.  [ML., 
<  Ij.  ambi-,  nn>und,  on  both  sides,  +  dexter,  the 
right  band :  see  tlejctcr.  C'f. e<juiv. Or. a/iat6t-ioi;, 
at  the  same  ultimate  origin.)  I.  a.  1.  Able 
to  use  both  hands  with  equal  ease;  ambidex- 
trous.—  2.  ]Joul>te-dealing;  deceitful;  trieky. 
-8jm.  1.  Awbi  tfJO",  .twlj^inlimf.    Sec  amj-*irAiral, 

H.  m.  1.  A  person  who  uses  both  hands  with 
equal  facility.  Sir  T.  Brtnme.— 2.  A  double- 
dealer  ;  one  equally  ready  to  aet  on  either  side 
in  a  dispute,  ifirrfon.— 3.  In  late,  a  juror  who 
takes  money  from  both  parties  for  giving  his 
verdict. 

.tmbidexterity  (am'bi-deks-ter'i-ti),  in.  [<  nnu- 
bitffzter  +  -ity,  after ttcjlcritg.]  "l.  Thefaeulty 
of  using  both  hands  with  equal  facility. 

Ignorant  I  uns  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  IU  laU'lit 
jKiwcrs,  as  rcvurdt'd  speed,  ticec,  and  iiint'i'drrfrnriy. 

lie  t/iiimyy. 

2.  Doiiblc-clenling;  dii|ilieily. 

That  intriraie  net  of  sciieral  inlwry,  spun  out  of  bla 
own  crafty  nwln' Irxtmlv. 

I.  l<  l>nuii,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  411 

3.  In  toir,  the  taking  of  money  by  a  juror  from 
ljvth  parties  for  a  verdict. 

ambidextral  (am-bi-deks'tral),  a.  [<  ambidex- 
ter +  -tit,]  Placed  ou  e  it  her  side  of  a  given 
thing  indifferently :  as,  '"the  ambidextral  adjec- 
tive." tUirle.  [Rare.) 

ambidextrous  (um-bi-deks'tru-t),  a.  \<  ambi- 
dejrtrr  +  -oim,  after  dexterous.]  1.  Having  tho 
faculty  of  using  both  hands  with  equal  ejise 
aud  dexterity ;  honce,  skilful;  fncile. 

>'aUire  U proline  and  nmt^irxinm*. 

ti.  W.  U<4mt4,  t'ld  VoL  of  Llle.  p.  «*». 

2.  Practising  or  hiding  with  both  parties: 
doublo-dealing ;  deceitful. 

SuiunUlit  and  ainhidrxtrmH  dealinga. 

Sir  IL  i; hUtraniK. 
tioaynhyll  .  .  .  im  iidtutthb  <ri«twle*l>viij  pen 
r-rahve  ot  all  Wvnteii.' 


a  suitor,  or  an 


v 


("As  ambitjen  + 
in  the  New'tniiisn 
hn^rboU  of  Hi.- 


/.  Iflmrti,  Amen,  of  lit.,  I.  Dflo. 

ambidextroualy  (am-bi-deks'trus-ll),  tulr.  1. 

With  both  hands;  with  the  dexterity  of  one 

who  can  use  ls>th  ltauds  equally  well.— 2.  In 

a  double-dealing  way;  cunningly, 
ambidextrousneas  (um-bi-deks'tn>s-nes),  n. 

equine  as  ambidexterity,  1,  'J. 
am b tens  (am'bi-enzj,  a.  used  as  n. ;  pi.  ambi- 

eateii  (am-bi-en'tez).    [L.,  ppr.  of  am'rire :  see 


amblleyoas 

XX.  ii.  1.  That  which  encompasses  on  all  sides, 
as  a  sphere  or  the  atmosphere.    [Hare. J 
Air  lielnx  a  peri*-tual  am>»tt.t. 

Wostun,  I'.lein,  AreliiL,  b.7. 

2f.  A 
A.  It. 

aiubicntM,  n.  Plural  of  ambient-. 

ambifarious  (am-bi-fii'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL.  <i.uti. 
Janus,  having  two  sides  or  meanings,  <  I.. 
<n«<M-,  ou  both  sides,  +  -fa-rinH,  <  fart,  upt-sx 
Cf.  bifarinuii,  multifarious.]  Uouble,  or  thsl 
may  be  taken  both  ways.    Blount,  [Kare.] 

ambigen,  ambigene  iau>'bi-jen,  -jen).  «•  f< 
XL.  nmfci^ejiioi,  of  two  kinds,  <  L.  ambi-,  both, 
+  -fjeiiitx,  -btirn :  see  -gen,  -Qenoit*.]  Same  ns 
ambitjenal. 

ambigenal  (aro>bij'e-nal),  a. 
-al.  ]  Of  two  kinds :  used  only 
{ibrflso  ambiaeual  hyjierbala,  a 
third  order,  having  ono  of  its 
infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the 
asymptotes,  and  tho  other 
without. 

ambigenoua  (am-bij'e-nus}, 

a.    [<  NIo  ambigtuus:  see 

ambigea  and  -ohs.]    Ot  two 

kinds:  in  but.,  applied  to  a 

calyx  with  several  series  of 

sepals,  of  which  the  inner 

are  more  or  less  petaloid. 
ambient  (am'bl-gu),  n,  [F., 

<  amtnau,  atnbiguiius,  \  L. 
timbii/tiu* :  see  ttmbi<juou».] 
An  entertainment  or  feast 
consisting,  not  of  regular 
courses,  but  of  a  medley  of  dish' 
table  together. 

ambiguity  (am-bi-gu'i-ti\  ii. ;  pi.  ambitittittfi 
(-tiz).  [<  MK.  niHoir/'wiff  (rare),  <  L.  ambig»>- 
ta(t-)»,  <  ombiguwt:  see  am6ty«»iui.]  1.  The 
state  of  Is-ing  ambiguous;  doubtfulness  or  un- 
certainty, particularly  of  signiflcation. 
Tlie  wonta  are  of  single  meaulns  without  any  oinAVjm.fi^ 

If  we  would  k«-p  our  conciuMom  In.-  fnun  amrn<mitv, 
we  must  resene  the  term  we  cliipl")  to  swnily  absolute 
r.,  llu.de  tolily  for  (his  pnnHjec. 

//.  Sprnfrr,  fcxliil  staikT,,  p.  :,],». 

2.  An  equivocal  or  ambiguous  expression. 

our  author,  therefore,  coinc  out  of  Ids  luiits  ainl 
amtri<rui\U*.  tir  tclve  us  aoiuc  lietter  authority  for  his  uri 
reaeotiuhle  doilbts.  IhyUa.  To  tlucllesa  of  Vorii. 

ambiguous  (an-i-big'u-us),  a,  [<  L.  ambiijttu*. 
going  alxnit,  changeable,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

<  ambigere,  go  about,  wauder,  doubt,  <  ambi-. 
around,  +  tujert,  drive,  move:  see  agent.]  1. 
Of  doubtful  oruncertain  nature;  wanting  clear- 
ness or  deflniteness ;  difficult  to  comprehend  or 
distinguish  J  indistinct;  obscure. 

distances  of  tlie  old  masters 
.X,  MchL  falnUrs,  I.  SL  i 
rliirseter. 

Sy«U,  p.  -116.  (.V.  K.  T>  \ 
2.  Of  doubtful  purport;  open  to  various  inter- 
pretations; having  u  double  meai 


Amtsarcsul  HypeiU>lt 
•**  ^yXM-ft»La  i    I,  f 

e§  set  on  tin 


ambient.)  in  orwif*.,  a  muscle  of  the  leg  of  cer- 
tain birds:  so  calltwl  from  the  way  in  which  it 
win<U  about  tho  limb  in  passing  from  the  hip 
to  the  foot.  It  is  the  latiwlo  formerly  known  as  the 
graeitU  iiiiiwle  of  I. Iris ;  lint  iu  slenUty  wiUi  tlte  lusai 
mallan  icracills  ii  •jtieslSouahlc.  Mo»t  Idrd*,  as  Un  (III Ire 
order  fitmtTTt,  have  ho  HlnMcn*.  Tlie  |ife«tUefj  or  hV 
sence  of  the  muscle  tins  lately  been  lrtwlr  A  baek  of  the 
division  of  blhU  lulo  two  primary  sertrt  In  Uarnsl'*  cl»s 
slllcntioli  birds  llatlriK  it  lieitlli  termed  llnmalapwuxtJ', 
thoM  lockinu  It  .Iwmo/orronnf,?.    eVe  thcte  words. 

The  njnt>i>ibt  arl«i-s  from  the  pelris  ahoiit  the  rieetalni- 
lllRI,  and  pannes  al<*ti|(  the  inner  side  of  tlie  thli;b ;  Its  ten- 
don nm»  ov.  r  the  vnnvt  xlty  of  the  knee  to  the  outer  nlile, 
an,l  ends  liv  i-onne,  tllltc  Willi  the  flrtor  dloitomm  [wrfora- 
til*.  .  ,  .  Vl'heullil*  iitTauirenumt  otdsins,  tlie  minltis  tliat 
wlbi-n  s  bird  it'M's  lo  ri«ist,  mnl  Mpiats  <m  its  pervh,  the 
Uies  automalirslly  cta>.p  the  pervh  by  the  strain  n]».n  the 
nmhirw  that  erisn,'*  ics  soon  as  the  liy  is  Iwitt  njMtii  the 
thliih,  and  the  lanuts  u|h>ii  the  lei-,  the  weight  of  the  bird 
thus  holding  it  fast  upon  Its  jierch. 

C„»r,.  Key  to  X.  A.  lllrds,  p.  I'JU. 

ambient  (am  'bi-ent),  a.  and  »i.  [<  L.  <imoiVM(f-).f, 
ppr.  of  ambirr,  go  around,  <  amb-,  around  (see 
(imr'ji-),  +  ire,  go,  =  t!r.  unit,  go.  =  Skt.  and 
Zend  yi,  £t>:  f-v  tfi.]  I.  «.  1.  Surrounding; 
encompassing  on  nil  siile*:  investing:  applied 
to  aeriform  fluids  or  diffusible  substances. 


What  have  I 
AmbtyHimM, 


i  meaning;  equivo- 


becn  thy  answers,  wtiat  but  dark, 
>,  and  wllb  doublo  ien»e  deludini; i 

Jfiffen,  1\  R.,  1.  4S... 
Ha  was  recall**!  by  Umi  Purbcaa,  wlhoac  letters  had 
hern  uniformly  so  r)iji£>i'-}eji>ir*  that  he  cnmfoas«d  lie  was 
quite  unable  to  dirlue  their  meaning. 

Motley,  Ilutch  llepulille,  II.  ^ 

3.  Wavering;  undecided;  hesitating:  as,  '•<iiw- 
bigitous  in  all  their  doings,''  MdUm,  Eikoim- 
klastes  (1(M0),  p.  Z&.    [Hare  or  obsolete.] 

Th'  «rc«rW:rir<rti«  nod.  who  mle.l  le  r  Inb  rinu  breast. 
In  these  iiiystcrtivus  words  Ida  mind  t  tpresL  ItryiUn. 

4.  Using  oliscure  or  equivocal  language, 
i  with  thine  amhi^moiu  mouthl 

Sxinburne,  Atalanta,  I.  lioa 
nrnnate,  in. 
,  aniriillwloua,  du- 


-  Syn.  2.  Kifuiraeal,  etc.  (sec  ahurttrrV  1 
.l.  niul.i,  lodUtlnrt,  not  clear,  not  plain, 
('lout,  vainie,  ciiiirmatlcal,  dork,  blind. 


Whiwe  rK-rfunies  throuidi  the  <ir«r>ier.r  air 

t  terre,  To  Ii.  \, 


That  cisndb  s  and  lights  bum  dim  and  blue  at  the  Biirni< 
rttb>4i  of  spirits  uiiiy  1^.-  true,  if  ttie  rrmroesf  air  Ik'  full  ot 
sulphurous  spirits.  Wr  T.  /rrwipiie,  Vulu.  Err. 

prep.,  am,  an.    2.  Moving  rouud ;  circling  about.    X.  £.  D. 


ambiguously  (nm-big'u-us-li),  <irfr.  in  an  am- 
biguous manner ;  with  doubtful  meaning. 

Why  play  .  .  .  into  Umi  devil  a  hands 
By  dcaliUK  to  ftmAeruciusfy 

Amrmimy.  RlriK  »rlcl  Book,  I.  3iL 

ambigU0UsneB8(am-big'u-us-nes).  a.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ambiguous;  ambiguity:  obscurity, 
ambilevonst  (am-bi-16'\-us),  a.  ["<  L.  ami*-,  <iu 
both  sides,  +  /<rrn>»  (=  Or,  ^retf,  for  "/xttror). 
left.  Cf.  ambidexter.]  Unable  to  use  either 
hand  with  facility :  the  opposite  of  ambidrjctrvuii. 
[Kan-.] 


Some  are  naGalerihalhexpresaed:  thst  )-.  irni 
left  handed  on  bolli  allies ;  such  a*  with  nullity 
leave  not  the  u»e  of  eltlier. 

S.r  r.  {mm.  Vulg.  1 


.P.l» 
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ambilogy 

ambilogyi  (am-bi) '.i-jij,  n.  [<  L.  ambi-,  on 
both  sides.  +  Or.  ->'oj<a,  <  /jjm-,  speak:  see 
-rito/y.  More  correctly  amphilogy,]  Words  or 
speech  of  doubtful  meaning. 

ambiloquoust  (am-bil'o-kwus),  a.  [<  ML.  nun- 
6u.«/u«o<,  <  E.  ambi-,  aronnd,  on  both  -tides,  + 
<in/«i,  spoult.]    Using  ambiguous  expressions. 

MlDiloqnyt  Oim-btl'o-kwi),  «.  .[<  MI,,  amhiln- 
osu.t.  see  above.  Cf.  solihu/uu,  eotloijtiy,  etc.] 
Aral  >ignous  or  doubtful  language. 

ambiparous  (ain-bip'a-rus),  o.  [<  NL.  ambi- 
tniru,  <  E.  aiiibi-,  tut  Ixitlt  siiics,  +  parcre,  pro- 
duce.] In  tW.,  producing  two  kinds,  as  when 
a  t.u.l  contain*  tbo  ru.liin.ints  of  both  flowers 
and  leaves. 

ambit  fntii'bit).  n.  [<  I*.  ambitus,  circuit,  <  <iwi- 
birt,  pp.  ambitus,  go  about:  see  ambient.]  1. 
Compass  or  circuit :  circumference ;  boundary : 
as,  the  ambit  of  a  fortification  or  of  a  country. 

rpxlutt.ui  Uallatonc*  whose  ambit  reaches  five,  kit, 
•rrcn  Inchca,  (load,  I  dentin]  Bodiea,  L  a. 

within  ttii'  an»Ait  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hunrundy. 

Sir  >'.  Paltjravr,  Norm,  and  Eng.,  I.  210. 
2.  Extent ;  sphere ;  scope. 
Tht  o»4»r  of  words  which  a  buuruaKc  {mhikl 

iatMnioj/  flee.,  Nov.  11>.  is:* 

[In  all  senses  technical,  rare,  or  obsolete.] 
ambition  (am-bish'on),  n.  [<  ME.  ambicion, 
■eimin,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  ambition  =  Hp.  ambit-Ion 
~  Vg,  umbiedo  =  It.  ambi^ionr,  <  L.  ambiliu(H-), 
ambition,  a  striving  for  favor,  lit.  a  going 
shout,  us  of  a  candidate  soliciting  voles,  <  riw- 
bire,  pp.  ambitus,  go  about,  solicit  votes:  sec 
ami* »(.]  If.  The  act  of  going  about  to  soli- 
cit or  obtain  an  office  or  other  object  of  desire ; 
ac.nw.ii.*  i  „.  theater. M, 

t  ic-J  no  amtntitm  to  commend  mv  dei'dn. 

Jf.'iruM,  S.  A..  I.  217. 

2.  An  eager  or  inordinate  desire  for  some  ob- 
ject that  confers  distinction,  as  preferment, 
political  power,  or  literary  fame;  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish one's  self  from  other  men:  often  used 
in  a  good  Benste :  as,  ambition  to  l*e  good. 

.  i...tuwrll.  I  .harye  11km*.  ttlnif  aw  Ay  iriilhiti"i*  ; 
Hy  that  »in  Ml  Un'  auifela.    Shit.,  Hell.  V  III.,  111. 

ThM  their  Inhuman  act  liavfnir  »uece»»ful  anit  unsiu- 
p.TU.1  puaacc,  it  rmUiMfiH'tli  Sejaniu  to  further  and 
«<>  UMolent  project*,  even  the  amMion  of  the  empire. 

It.  Jormin,  bejanua,  Artf. 
I  hope  America  will  enine  to  have  lu  pride  In  tietivi*  n 
nation  of  servant*,  ami  not  of  the  aerved.    How  enn  men 
tun--  any  -itlu  r  nrntM/um  where  the  reason  ha*  not  miitcrcd 
a diiaMrodti  ecll'*c?  Ewsrtvu,  Misc.,  p.  4^. 

Tlence — 3.  The  object  of  umbillous  desire, 
ambition  (am-bish'on),  r.  f.  [From  the  noun.] 
TVi  seek  alter  ambitiously  or  eagerly ;  aspire  to ; 
be  ambitious  of.    [Bare"  or  colloq.]) 

youth  who  sighed  h>r  dlatlnctton,  arwW- 
i  of  the  Udy  AraMla. 

/.  DUrarJi,  Oirloa.  of  Lit.,  III.  ■Sii. 
i  [Lord  Chrartcrflehll,  however,  falh-d  to 
t  place  among  the  moat  eminent  •Catcameu  of 
,  which  he  UMifn'fioneif. 

W"i>wror*  Cootr,  niaC  of  I'arty,  II.  ll». 

mist  (am-bish'pn-ist),  n.    ['ambition  + 
■ut.]    An  ambitious  "person ;  one  devoted  to 
sclf-aggrandiisenient.  [Rare.] 
Napoleon  .  .  .  hci-am«  a  arlnfth  on»oifu>i»iirf  mid  uiuu-k. 

Cnrtytt,  Mlac.,  IV  .  tin. 

ambitionlesa  (am-bish'pn-les),  a.  [<  ambition 
+  -I«m.]  l>evoid  of  ambition, 
ambitious  (am-bish'us),  n.  [<  ME.  ambitious, 
-noun,  <  t)E.  'ambition,  later  ambitieux  =  Sp. 
I*  omfcino*)  =  It.  ambizioim,  <  E.  nin/.i7»rt«»Ht,  < 
naifrifio<»-):  see<imW(»o»  and  -<>ti».]  1.  Oiarae- 
tenx.il  by  or  possessing  ambition;  eagerly  or 
inonlinatcly  desirous  of  obtaining  i>ower,  bu- 
periority,  or  distinction. 

No  toil,  no  hartlahip  can  restrain 
.lintn'riou«  iDan.  lnur'il  to  pain. 

Drydm.  tr.  of  Horace,  I.  K. 

2.  Strongly  desirous;  eager:  with  of  (formerly 
for)  or  an  infinitive. 

Ttajau.  a  pnnec  ambilioiu  nf  glory. 

ArtmttiHnt.  Arte.  Coina. 
I  am  amMfiuna/or  a  will,  y  c*t. 

A"Aii*,,  A»y»iiLlkr  It.  II.  7. 
A  mbitwuM  to  win 
From  me  book  pluiae.     Milton,  V.  I~,  vt  lax 

3.  Springing  from  or  indicating  ambition. 
Should  a  li-valdcnt  crmaent  to  lie  a  candidate  for  a  thlnl 

•lection.  1  truat  he  would  be  rejected,  on  thlN  d>  inoiiKlra 
tl"n  of  aubUirnn  view  a.  Jtjmun,  AutoMiv.,  p.  "o. 

Hence— 4.  Showy;  pretontioua:  aB,  an  ambi- 
hotui  stylo;  am bitiowt  ornament. 

ITo<  k1  an  aaa  with  reverend  pnr|ile, 
So  you  can  hide  hii  two  amliiiitnu  can. 
And  he  ahall  paaa  far  a  oathedral  doctor. 

n.  Jvntm,  Volpone.  I.  1. 
ambitiously  (am-biah'us-li),  adv.    In  an  am- 
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ambitiousness  (am-bisb'tis-nes).  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ambitious;  ambition. 

ambitudet  (am'bi-tud),  n.  [<  E.  ambitudo,  < 
ambitwi,  a  going  round:  see  ambit.'}  Circuity; 
compass;  circumference,  fliatt..] 

ambitus  (am'bi-tUK),  «.;  pi.  ambitu.'.  [T/.:  see 
</in/>i7.]  1.  A  going  round;  a  circuit;  the  cir- 
ctiniferenco,  periphery,  edge,  or  bonier  of  a 
thing,  ns  of  a  leaf  or  the  valvo  of  a  shell. — 2f. 
In  «rcA.,  an  open  space  surrounding  a  building 
or  a  monument. —  3.  in  antiij.,  nn  open  space 
about  a  house  separating  it  from  adjoining 
dwellings. and  representing  the  ancient  sacred 
precinct  iiround  a  family  hearth.  In  Home  the 
width  of  the  ambitus  was  lixcl  by  law  at  •>)  feet. 
—  4.  In  ancient  Home,  the  act  of  canvassing 
for  public  office  or  honors.  See  ambition,  1. — 
5.  In  fooir,  the  extension  of  a  term. 

amble  (am'bl),  r.  pret.  and  pp.  ambled,  ppr. 
ambling.  (<  ME.  amltlrn,  <  t  )F.  ambler,  go  at  an 
easv  pace,  <  L.  ambulart,  walk:  see  ambulate.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse 
when  it  first  lifts  the  two  legs  on  one  Bide,  and 
then  the  two  on  the  other;  hence,  to  move 
easily  and  gently,  without  hard  shocks. 

Your  wit  ambia  well ;  it  Eoca  ea.ily. 

Sliak..  Mnch  Ado.  v.  1. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 

Tmnwon.  Lady  of  ShalMt,  iL 

2.  To  ride  an  ambling  horse;  ride  at  an  easv 
pace.  A'.  K.  1). — 3.  Figuratively,  to  move  af- 
fectedly. 

r-re.iri.-nt  In  park,  with  lady  at  III.  aide. 
.tmWiu.i  and  ]>rsttlli»ii  aeandal  iw  In-  coca, 

Vairi*r,  Tank,  II. 

amble  (atu'l.H,  n.  [<ME.  amble,  <  OF.  amble ; 
from  the  verb.]  A  peculiar  gait  of  a  horse  or 
like  animal,  in  which  both  legs  on  one  side  are 
moved  at  the  same  time;  hence,  easy  motion; 
gentle  pace.    Also  culled  pat*  (  which  see). 

A  mule  well  broken  to  a  pleaauil  and  accmnmoiUtiriir 
amNe.  .Su-off, 

ambler  (am'bler).  n.    One  who  ambles;  espe- 

c-iallv,  a  horse  which  ambles;  a  pacer. 
Amblicephalus,  ».    See  Amblycej.halu*,  1. 

ambligon,  ".   See  nwiMyr/"". 
amblinglytam'bling-li.l,  mir.   With  an  ambling 
gait. 

AinbloctonidaB(am-blok-ton'i-.le),  it.  pi,  fXE., 
<  JmliUtctonus  +  -!</«  .]  A  family  of  fossil  car- 
nivorous mammals  of  the  Eocene  age,  belonging 
to  the  suborder  l.  remlonta,  typified  by  the  genus 
Ambbtctoniuf,  having  the  last  upper  molar  longi- 
tudinal, the  lower  molars  with  little-developed 
inner  tubercle,  and  the  last  of  these  camassial. 

AmbloctonUS  (am-blok'to-nus),  n.  [NE.,  ir- 
reg.  <  Or.  aufl.ve,  blunt  (toothed),  +  uTiitttr, 
kill,  slay.]  Tbe  typical  genus  of  Amblocbmi- 
i/<r,  established  by  C'op<.  in  ]S7r>  tipon  remains 
from  the  New  Mexican  Eocene  ( Wahsatch  txils). 
.1.  xinotu*  wo*  a  large  stout  carnivore,  of  about 
the  size  of  n  jaguar. 

Amblodon  (am'blO-ilon),  it.  [Mi,  (Rafinestpie. 
1PM),  <  Or.  «,«r'f>-i*c,  blunt.  +  o.V.if  =  E.  foo/A.] 
A  genus  of  sciieuoid  iishes:  synonj-mous  with 
Uaplodinotun  (which  see). 

Amblonyx  (am-blon'iks),  n.  [NL. ;  more  cor- 
rectly 'ambit/onyx ;  <  Or.  iu  l'/.ie,  blunt,  +  oii  f, 
a  nail:  see  onyx.]  A  genus  of  gigantic  ani- 
mals, named  bv  Hitchcock  in  1S.5S,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  birds,  now  believed  to  be  dino- 
sauriuii  reptiles,  known  by  their  footprints  in 
the  Triassic  formation  of  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley. 

Amblonlites  (am-blop-H't**),  n.  [XT^  (Rafi- 
ncs<iue,  ls-J0),<Or.  i^Mf,  dull,  blunt,  +  Murm, 
heavy-armed:  see  Aoiptifc.]  A  genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  family  Ccnlrarchiita;  having  villiforui 
pterygoid  teeth  and  numerous  anal  spines.  A. 
mpitrit  Hi  a  »|-i  In  lulled  ruck-hum.  ri-M-uilililu:  the 
bla<:k-hftiui,  hut  havtni;  tlio  ih.nuil  and  anal  riot  wore  dc- 
veloiieil  »ml  the  lx»ly  dlw.Tter  and  <le*f«  r.  Also  wrtlUn 
A mtttjp'iUitej,.   Sv«  cut  uii'hr  fyl  k... 

amblosis  (um-blo'sis),  n.  [KL..  <  Or.  ap,1)jucie, 
abortion,  <  a/i  f/or<i  (in  comp.),  auMimriv,  cause 
abortion,  <  aii.i'f  ic,  dull,  blunt,  weak.]  Miscar- 
riage; abortion. 

amblotic  (am-blot'ik),  a.  and  11.  [<Or.  a/i.tius- 
ruoi',  fit  to  produce  iilHirtion,  <  auA/jjott,  nbor- 
tion:  see  amhlosis.]  I.  <i.  Jlaviug  the  iiower 
to  causo  abortion. 

U.  n.  In  meil.,  anything  causing  or  design.il 
to  cause  abortion;  an  abortifaeient. 

amblyapbia  (am-bli-fi'U-il),  «.  [NE.,  <  Or.  n„- 
iif  ix,  dull,  +  ao//,  touching,  touch,  <  drrtn1, 
fasten,  mid.  dxrtatto,  touch.]  In  jiathol.,  dull- 
ness of  the  sense  of  touch;  insensibility  of  the 


M.I«.(l!li;iciIiWn'. 
/rrm,i\,  iHiftllr  ma»nlfi^l. 


Amblyopsidae 

Amblycephalua  (am-bli-sefa-lus),  n.  [NE.,  < 
tir.aftl/.if,blutit,+  *r*a>.i(>heid.]  1.  InArrpcf^ 
the  bluntheads,  a  genus  of  eolubriforni  serpents 
founded  bvKulil  in 
lhi7,  considered  by 
some  an  aberrant 
form  of  IHpnadi- 
da.  A.  fcua  iuhuhiu 
Java.  Borneo,  and 
neixhliorinir  i&lnndR. 
AIki  written  ^ltnUi» 

2.  In  enlom,,  a  ge- 
nus of  homopter- 
oug  hemipterous 
insects,  family  Cer- 
eopiilte :  a  name 
proocc  upied  in  her- 
petology.  .d.tiif<T- 
ruptu*,  a  kind  of 
hop-Crog  or  froth- 
ily, injures  hops. 
Ainblychila  uun- 
bli-ki  lii),  k.  [NL., 
(Qr.^'Ti  blunt, 
ol  d  use,  +  rri'/jic. , 
lip.]  A  genus  of 
Cicindelidtr,  or  ti- 
ger-beetles, peculiar  to  North  America.  Ii.dia 
tliurulnhln*  character*  are  It*  nnall .  yc«.  scharate  puiterior 
colli',  anil  the  widely  iHth'Xcd  manilll  of  the  vlniccvivera. 
A  sltkjzh-  *p.vlea  rvj'rcsctitJi  thl*  irt*w.*.  A.  eytitv.trifvnnis 
(Nuv),  whb  h,  from  lu  large  »uc,  nearly  filltnlrual  form, 
n-nl  »onilicr  dnik-l.niwii  ...|..r.  Is  the  must  atriklnir  tnem 
1s  t  of  iu  family.  It  0,11111  In  Kan»a«.  rolorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Arliona.  It  In  nocturnal,  hldiiur  durlmt  tile 
day  In  ih'cp  h'de*.  item-rally  on  alophiK  ground,  and  la 
known  to  feed  on  locusts.  A1*j  ej^lled  ^inWocArifa. 
.Sum.  l.fS4, 

Amblycorypba  (am-bli-kor'i-f*),  r».  [XIj.,  < 
Or.  aiijir.i^,  blunt,  +  aom**;,,  lx-nd.  top :  see 
r»rt>pAc«,«.]  A  genus  of  kalv.iids,  of  the  familv 
UeusUdir,  having  oblong  elytra  and  a  curved 
ovipositor.  There  are  several  United  Stales 
species,  as  J.  rotuudifolia,  A.  oblonaifolia,  A. 
eaittlata,  etc. 

amblygon  (am'bli-gon),  a.  and  11.  {<  Or.  aii;tii<- 
jui  (oc,  obtuse-angUil,  <  n^.Wj'r,  dull,  obtuse,  + 
}uv.'(i,  angle.]  I.  a.  Obtuse-angled;  amblyg- 
onal.    Also  spelled  ambligon. 

The  HuildlliKi.  ArnHiym 
Mansions  <>>)iioii. 
(Hecnuse  th  acute  mid  the  rect-Ansilo  to-. 
Stride  not  mi  wide  aa  ohtuw  Aniihs  doe). 

Svhr*itr,  tr.  of  l>u  Barta»  (StISIX  p  K«. 

IT.  n.  In i/eom,,  an  olituse-angled  triangle:  a 
triangle  having  one  anglo  greater  than  ninety 
degrees. 

amblygonal  (am-l>lig'o-nsl),  a,  [<  amblygon  + 
-at.]  Obtuse-angled j  having  the  form  of  an 
amblygon. 

amblygODite  (am-blig'o-nlt),  n.  [<  Or.  autlXv- 
•/uvior,  obtuse-angled(seenMjfc/jtir<»i).  +  -ife'-. I  A 
mineral,  generally  massive,  rarely  in  trielinie 
crystals.  It  la  a  pltosphate  of  uliuuinium  anil  lithium 
contalniuK  fluorln.  and  lu  color  la  preenlali  whlte,  yellow. 
Ull  while,  or  of  other  llithl  ehade.  It  in  fouml  in  Kuiopc 
at  Chumlorf.  near  fenin.  Saloiiy.  In  the  I'nlted  Staten  at 
Hebron,  Maine,  mid  e)«-where. 


amblyocarpoua  (am'bli-o-kiir'pus) 


[<  NL. 


ambtyoearjmx,  <  Or.  aujtf.i'f,  blunt,  dulled,  faint, 
weak,  +  Kap-6r,  fruit ;  tmo  carjiel.]  In  hot.,  hav- 
ing the  seeds  entirely  or  mostly  abortive:  ap- 
plied to  fruit, 
amblyopia  (am-bli-o'pi-B),  n.  [NL..<  Or.  nVf/.e- 
u.zia,  dim-Bighteilness,  <  afill'lvuznr,  dim-sighted, 

<  au  l'f.i(,  dull,  dim,  +  u\j*  (urr-).  eye,  sight.  Cf. 
Amblyopsix.]  In  pathol.,  dullness  or  obscurity 
of  vision,  without  any  apparent  defect  of  the 
organs  of  sight:  the  first,  stage  of  amaurosis. 
Also  amblyopy — Amblyopia  ex  anopsia,  amblyopia 
aritinu*  fnun  ntd  mini;  tlie  eyea 

amblyopic  (nm-bli-op'ik),  a.  [<  amblyopia  + 
-i>.]  Kelntitig  or  pertaining  to  amblyopia  ;  af- 
flicted with  amblyopia. 

Amblyopidse  (am-bli-oii'i-rlo),  n.pl.  [NL.,irreg. 

<  Amolyopxis  +  -i«V.]    Same  as  Amblyopxida-. 
Amblyopia*  (am'bh-6-]ii'nS),  h.  pi.    [NE.,  < 

Amblyopuf  +  -ina.]  The  second  group  of  Gobi, 
ida  in  Ottnther's  system  of  classitication :  equiv- 
alent, to  the  subfamily  Ainblyopintr, 

Amblyoplns  (am'bli-6-pi'ne),  it.  71/.  p>'E-.  < 
Amblyoimt  +  -tM<r.]  A  subfamily  of  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Amblyopus.  They  have  the 
two  doraal  nm  united  In  one,  and  11  abdominal  and  17 
raiulal  vcrtclinc. 

Amblyoplites  (am-bli-op-li'teir),  ».  The  more 
correct  form  of  Ambloplilcx  (which  see). 

amblyopsid  (am-bli-op'sid),  N.  A  fish  of  the 
family  AmblyopMida'. 

Amblyopsidae  (am-bli-op'si-de),  n.^if.    [NL.,  < 
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Amblyopia  dc 

Ashes  in  which  the  margin  of  the  upper  j»w  is 
entirely  formed  by  the  premaxillarie*,  which 
are  scarcely  protractile,  and  in  which  the  anus 
is  jugular.  rVeapeetes.  lire  known,  itrnernlly  amuinc! 
In  three  geiwra,  from  the  fresh  water*  ufthe  l'nlted*tau«, 
the  largest  And  hcst-ki*>wn  bring  tho  hllnd-Osh  of  the 
Mammoth  and  other  caves.   See  .Hint^uoniie.   Also  celled 

.liwtfyu/a^fn?. 

Amblyopsis  I  am-bli-op'sis),  «.  [NL.  (J.  E. 
l>e  Kay,  1S42),  <  (Jr.  aupit,  dull,  faint,  dim,  + 
J^vf,  countenance,  sight,  related  to  £ft  eye :  see 
opfic.  W.awW.vo;*io.J  1.  A  genus  of  fishes  repre- 
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amblystomid  iim-blis'to-mid),  n.  An  amphi- 
bian <>f  the  family  JmbiiatomUitr. 

Arablystomida  (am-blis-tom'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[XL.,  <  Amblystoma  +  -idar.]  A  family  of  am- 
phibians of  which  Amblj/sloma  is  tho  typical 
genus.  They  arv  salamander*  with  tho  |i«lnttn«a  po< 
prolooinM  over  the  parasplieiiold  and  bearing  teeth  behind, 
parasph^ihold  toothless,  vertebra*  oplsthoccellan,  unit  n  pe> 
eullir  arrsimoment  of  tlw  hyold  apparatus.  Most  ot  the 
»j«lrt  are  .North  American. 

ambo  (am'bo),  pi.  ambos  or  nrnfeonf*  (am'- 
box,  am-bd'nez).  [<  ML.  aiwfto,  <  Gr.  i/ipur, 
any  alight  elevation,  a  boss,  stage,  pulpit:  seo 
ambe.]  1.  In  early  Christian  churches  and 
basilicas,  a  raised  desk  or  pulpit  from  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  service  were  read  or  chanted 


aeuted  by  the  blind-fish  (A.*neUru*)at  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky,  ana  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily AmblyopxinUr. —  2.  A  genu's  of  crustaceans. 

amblyopaoid  i  am-bli-op'soid),  a.  and  ».  [<  .tm- 
blitopsis  +  -aid.]    I,  a.  Having  the  characters 
ot  tuo  AmMyoptida. 
U.  ».  An  amblvopsid. 

Amblyopus  (uin-bli-0'pus),  n.  [NL.  (Valen- 
ciennes, 1837),  <  Or.  o,«rt/euTof,  dim-sighted: 
see  amMyo-ps'fl.]  1.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Uobiida-,  typical  of  the  subfamily  JmWy- 
opintr. — 2.  A  genus  of  orthopterous  insects. 
Saummrr,  1878. 

amb  lyopy  (am'bli-o-pi),  ii.  Same  as  amblyopia. 

AinblypodA  (am-blip'y-di.),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
au.frix.  blunt,  dull,  +  xoi  f  (ired-)  =  E.  /oof.]  A 
suborder  of  Eocene  mammals  belonging  to  the 
Subunffulata,  or  many-toed  hoofed  quadrupeds, 
of  elephantine  proportions  and  structure  of  the 
limbs.  Hie  fun  feet  were  Steed  and  tin  bind  feet  4- 
toed.  Tin?  skull  bad  ar  rcmurkably  aniall  brain-case,  enor. 
mous  flaring  tiroccsaes  In  three  leiira,  nt>  upiier  incisors, 
three  palm  of  lower  Incisors,  abil  a  |uJr  of  huge  upper 
canines,  injecting  alongside  a  Oange.like  plate  of  ibo 
lowci  Jaw,  The  iitolan  were  0  In  number  uu  each  side, 
above  and  lieluw.  The  genera  cuinposlng  tills  group  are 
VinltlhAftmn.  Z>*nuctu«.  Tinocenis,  bomtophodon,  etc. 
Thn  term  ftirKirrmfij  lit  nearly  synonymous.  These  base 
mammals  were  extinct  before  the  Miocene  era.  and  thelr 
(mall  iwiulm  have  been  found  naoaU)  In  Uie  Eocene  bed* 
of  Ni*rth  Amcrlofl.  t 

Amblypodla  (am-bli-p6'di-a),  n.  [N'L..  <  Gr. 
aptf/iff,  blunt,  dull,  +  Toif  (Tod-)  =E./«o/,  + 
-*a.l    A  genus  of  lvcamid  butterllics. 

Amblypterus  (am-blip'te-nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cW'.i'i,  dull,  blunt,  -r  rrrrpiv,  wing  (>  irr/pi'{, 
vring.fln),  =  K.  feather.]  1.  A  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes  with  heterocercal  tail.  Tho  species  are 
found  only  in  a  fossil  state,  and  are  character- 
istic of  the  coal  formation.  Jga«fi:,  1£X1. — 2. 
A  genu*  of  birds,  founded  by  Gould  in  18,17,  but 
preoccupied  in  ichthyology  by  tho  preceding 
genus,  and  therefore  not  in  use.   it  >u  haani 

upon  armiarkabli!  South  AmrTtrancoalauckcr,  nf  thrfam. 
fly  Cayrimulyidtr,  now  klum  n  aa  ttuotkrrptiu  aiwmatuM. 

Ainblyrhynchtifl  urn-bli-ring'kus),  m.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  blunt,  snout.)  1.  Ag 

of  iguanid  lizards 


^       JaJ  hf--.  -.  *-,-.v  • 

H  was  often  an  ob 


Ambn. 

Noriaant  THbutM  ai  the  Ctutftfe  c4  a.  M*ri»  la  Ar*  CaJi.  Han*. 

and  sermons  were  preached. 
Ionic  Incfosure  «IUi  atrp*  at  l«>th  rn 
rlihty  decorated.  It  waa  vi-rv  cunimon  f  >  |>!in-w  two  aiubui 
In  a  church,  from  on*  of  vhleli  wiu  r-*j|  the  ffoapel,  and 
fp.m  tlw  other  tho  epUtle.  A  tall  ornamcnteiT  pillar  for 
hidillitc  tl»  pnachal  candle  ■- 
the  amlKx 


[wlated  arltb 


r.  o»f.W.K,  blunt,  +  ,V} w,  snout.]  1. 
r  iguanid  lizards  characteristic  of  the  Galapa- 
gos islands  •  so  called  from  the  very  blunt  snout. 

itiarkahle  aprcka,  a  marine  one.  A.  criA. 
raard  tail  and  partially  wclilwl  toe*,  aiul 
l  llzard,  wttb  ryllndrtc  tall  and  unwcbunl 


TtllT 

talut,  a  ltr 
A.dtmarl 
toe*. 

3.  In  omitt. :  (a)  A  genus  of  South  American 
leterida,  or  blackbirds.  [Not  in  use.]  (6)  A 
genus  of  phalaropes.  Thomas  yuttatt,  1H34. 
[Not  in  use.] 

AmblyBomns  (om-bli-so'mus),  n.  TNL.,  <  Gr. 
a/ij}.i(,  blunt,  dull,  dim,  +  ouua,  body.]  A 
genus  of  gotd-molcs  or  Capo  moles  of  southern 
Africa,  of  the  family  Chrgmehloridida;  distin- 
guished from  I'hrytockloriH  by  having  only  2 
molars  in  each  jaw  instead  of  .1.  Chakochloris 
of  Mi  van  is  a  synonvn.  more  frequently  u*ed. 

Amblystomtv  (nm-blis'ti>-mii),  n.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
B«,?/.ir,  bluut,  dull,  +  arufui,  mouth.]  An  cx- 
tensivo  genus  of  urodele  or  tailed  batrachians, 
notable  for  the  transformations  which  they  un- 
dergo; the  type  of  tho  family  Amblystomida. 
In  tlnlr  «iMh'Vi'li>|icd  «tata  they  r-j-rwril  tlm  fiiniwrly 
recntrnUA*xl  nvnu*  S*t^don.  ami  wnv  aro  known  tut 

aMetntl*.  Thrj  hrlitng  to  tlnr  Mlamalulrinu  a*Tii-a  «.f  tliv 
f.V*i,*/»a.  and  arc  ri-lated  to  th«  iiowta,  rfta,  aalamaiidvr*, 
rtc  Very  oftrn  written,  by  miatakc,  ^t inei^roMa,  Mcecut 


TIil*  axolitll  ie  tlie  larval  atate  of  Ambtytotna  ;  but  It 
sometimes  rentalim  ill  that  state  thruuKltout  life,  anil  ia 
at  the  tame  time  moat  proline,  while  Uioim!  nhhli  iniuit  be 
■uppoeeil  to  have  attaineil  a  liiuher  form  are  utterly  eter. 
lie,  the  aexual  oncana  Iweoinlmr  apparently  atrophied. 

Zool  Cbua.,  p.  193. 

*mblystome  (am'bli-stom),  n.    Bamo  as  am- 


awitwree«,  or  pulptta  with 
deaki.  alau  of  marble,  ascended  by  «tc|«. 

i'liejic.  Ztnf.,  III.  «14. 

2.  In  anat.,  a  circumferential  flbrocartilage; 
a  fibrocartilaginous  ring  surrounding  an  articu- 
lar cavity,  as  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula 
and  the  cotyloid  fossa  of  tho  innominate  bone. 

Also  writ'ten  amlxm. 
ambodextori  (am-bo-deks'ter),  a.  and  n.  Same 
aa  umhideiter. 

atnbolic  ( am-bol'ik\  a.  [<  Gr.  •oyi/}o>j*of.  contr. 
from  atw^cvUxoc,  taken  in  lit.  sense  <  avajiaki 
(poet.  &/t(la}Jj),  that  which  is  thrown  up  or 
around:  see  anabolc.']  Having  the  power  of 
producing  abortion ;  abortifucient. 

tunboQ  (am'bon).  u.    See  ambo. 

ambosexoUS  (um-bo-sck'sus),  a.  [<  L.  ambo, 
both,  +  tern*,  sex.]  Having  both  sexes;  bi- 
sexual; hermaphrodite.    [Kare  or  obsolete.] 

Amboyna  wood.   See  Ktaboom-ieood. 

Amboynese  (am-boi-nes'  or  -ne*'),  u.  (rin<;.  and 
pi.  [<  Amboifna  +  -est.]  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Amboyna,  the  most  important  of  tho 
Moluccas  or  Hpice  Islands. 

ambreada  (am-brf-A'djt),  ».  [=  F.  nmtr«Sitd<t, 
<  Pg.  ambreada,  fictitious  amber,  prop.  fcin. 
pp.  of  ambrear,  perfume  with  amber,  \  ambre, 
usually  antbar,  umber :  sc^  nrnvner-.]  A  kind 
of  artificial  amber  manufactured  for  tho  trade 
with  Africa. 

ambrelc  (ain-brG'ik),  a.  [<  ambrein  +  -Vc.]  In 
them.,  formed  by  digesting  umbrein  in  nitric 
acid :  as,  ambrcie  acid. 

ambrein  (am'bre-in),  n.  [< F.  ambr&ne.<. ambre, 
amlKT :  see  nmfoer2  and  -in2.]  A  peculiar  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  ambergris  by  digesting 
it  in  hot  alcohol.  It  i*  crystalline,  is  of  a  bril- 
liant white  color,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor. 

ambrctto  (ain-hret'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  ambre, 
amber.]  1.  Seeam'wr-af/v/. — 2.  A  kln.l  of  p.  nr 
with  au  odor  of  amtwgrii  or  musk.   X.  h.  J). 

ambrite  (am'brit),  n.  |  =  G.«i«f;n7;  <  NL.  am- 
bra,  E.  amber",  +  -itr"?]  A  fossil  resin  occur- 
ring in  large  masses  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
and  identical  with  the  resin  of  the  Uammara 
austrahx,  a  pine  now  growing  abundantly  there. 

ambrology  (am-brol'o-ji),  m.    [<  NL.  ambra. 


ambrotype 

ambrosef  (am'broz),  it.  [<  ME.  ambrose,  in  def. 
•J  (OF.  ambroue,  V.  ambroisie,  sometimes  am- 
bnuric),  <  L.  ambrosia,  ambrosia,  also  the  name 
of  several  plants:  sec  ambrosia.)  1.  Ambrosia. 
[Rare.] 

At  fint,  dmfrntfr  itaclf  was  not  awcetcr. 

Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  ill.  • 
2.  An  early  English  name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak, 
I'henopodium  liotryt,  and  also  of  the  wood-sage, 
Trucrtuni  8carodonia. 
ambrosia  (am-bro'riii),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  uu,tyoeia, 
the  food  of  the  gods,  conferring  immortality, 
fem.  of  adi.  a/x.^Mirxof,  a  lengthened  form  of 
a^fljwroc,  also  &,ifioToc,  immortal,  <  a-  priv,  + 
mupaT6(,  /JjjnrtSc,  older  form  improc,  mortal,  akin 
to  L.  mor(t-)s,  death  (L.  ist-morf-al-is  —  Gr. 
d-n.ifor-oi;).  ana  mori,  die:  see  mortal.  Cf.  Skt. 
amrita,  immortal,  also  the  drink  of  the  gods 
(see  awrt'ta),  =Gr.  iu^porof.]  1.  In  Cr.  legend, 
a  celestial  substance,  capable  of  imparting  im- 
mortality, commonly  represented  as  the  food 
of  the  gods,  but  sometimes  as  their  drink,  and 
also  as  a  richly  perfumed  unguent ;  hence,  in 
literature,  anything  comparable  in  character 
to  either  of  these  conceptions. 

BU  dewy  loeka  dUtill'd  ambrvno.  MOtm,  F.  L..  r.  il. 
S.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  widely  distributed  coarse 
annual  weeds,  of  the  natural  order  I'ompotnta, 
chiefly  American,  and  generally  known  as  rag- 
trtvrf.  A.  artemi*Urfolia  is  also  called  Soman 
vormirood  or  knqieeed, 

ambrosiac  (am-bro'ri-ak),  a.  [<  L.  ambrotia- 
CMt,  <  ambrosia :  see  ambrosia.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  qualities  of  ambrosia;  per- 
fumed; sweet-smelling:  as,  "ambrosiac  odours," 
B.  Jotuon,  Poetaster,  iv.  3  (song). 

Slirlu  atrain'd  arta-men,  whow  om*rwi'«t  qitUli, 
WliUea  they  deaerl  a  eiicuiuiona  aweet  trbeane. 
The  world  with  wunder  and  amarement  fllla 

>*oni,  Fame'e  Memorial, 
ambrosiaceous  (am-bro-rj-a'shius),  a.    [<  .fiw- 
brosia  +  -aceoiw.].  In  fwf.,  allied  to  tho  genus 
Ambrosia. 

ambrosial  (am-bro'zial),  a.  [<  fjiwfcrosvi  +  ^tl.~\ 
Ot orpert&tniug  to  ambrosia;  partaking  of  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  ambrosia:  anointed  or 
fragrant,  with  ambrosia;  hence,  delighting  the 
laste  or  smell;  delicious;  fragrant;  sweet- 
smelling:  as,  ambrosial  dews. 

A  ■  the  sunset 

Threw  the  long  shadows  of  treea  o'er  the  bruail  «tttbro*M 
meadow*.  /rfinrtfr-tlcor,  Evangeune,  L  4. 

fiweet  after  aliowera,  awi^ronfrf  air. 

TVnnjuen,  In  Meniortani,  lutvl. 
Thou  too  .  .  .  mayett  become  •  I'oUtical  Tower:  and 
with  Die  shaking*  of  thy  lioraehnlr  wig.  shake  |.rincipal 
ities  and  dynasties,  Uke  a  Very  Jove  with  hit  a«ik»Mi 
curU.  CitrtyU,  Kreucb  Rev.,  I.  III.  I. 

ambrosially  (am-brd'jial-i),  adr.    In  an  am- 
brosial manner ;  with  an  ambrosial  odor. 
A  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 
That  smelt  atMbrotiaUy.      T*unp*o»,  tKnoiie. 

ambrosiaa't  (am-bro'jian),  a.  [<  amhro*ia  + 
-as.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ambrosia ;  fragrant ; 
ambrosial.    II.  Jotuton. 

Most  anitfrodnrn-tlpped  creatnre. 

ifufd/efon.  lllurt,  Maater-OnnaUble,  |v.  J. 
Ambrosiail*  (am-bro'jian),  a.    [<  LL.  Ambro- 


e,  <  Or. 
iUiJ]   Of,  pertain' 


-Ambroalan  chant. 


nanus,  (,  Ambrosius,  Ambrot 
immortal,  divine:  see  ambroi 
ing  to,  or  instituted  by  St.  A 
Muan  in  the  fourth  century.. 
a  mode  of  singing  or  chanting  Intro 
la  tbc  eaUieural  church  st  Milan  snout  sm,  tattle  la 
certainly  known  of  Ita  nature.— Ambroetajl  Library, 
a  famous  library  and  roliectton  of  sntl'iuttlea  st  Milan, 
foundetl  ley  Cardinal  rk»rronieii  In  ltKH). — AmbroatAJl 
office  or  ritual,  i  formula  of  worship  named  from  .«t.  Am- 
brnae,  and  long  used  in  the  church  cf  MOaa  tii  pbu-e  of 
the  Itoinan  uuua. 

ambrosino  {am-br*-z4'no),  n.  [It.,  from  the  I 
tire  of  St.  Ambrose  on  tho  coin ;  see  above.] 


r  coin,  weighing 
the  republic  of  Milan  A.  D.  12fdJ-1310,  and  l«?ar- 
ing  tho  efflpy  of  Ambrose,  tho  patron  saint  of 
1  he  city.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  u  rare 
Milanese  gold  coin  of  the  same  period. 
ambrotype(arn'brr»-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  aulporoc  (see 
ambrona),  immortal,  +  Ti-roc,  impression  :  see 
type.]    In  photog.,  a  jdeture  made  by  applying 


amber,  +  Or.  -loyia,  <  /.t;  ttv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
^Tls^o  ix&^uf&X  sbslfl to^Tjf  o*^  ftiDifc^cr*    aS^^f*  •i^'sPa 
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.-*k?i_, 


ambrotype 

a  dark  bucking  to  the  face  of  a  thin  negative 

OH  gUfttl.     Tile  negative,  u  >r«l  from  behind,  thua  H]>- 
.  poaluve  against  the  backing.  Uie  ligtite  being 
c  portions,  and  the 
tacking  Men  through  the  more  or  lea* 

ambry  (utn'bri),  ».;  pi.  (iniortc*  (-briz).  fin 
wtiial  modern  speech  only  in  north.  K.  dial, 
mmry,  otherwif*  oaly  a  historical  word,  spelled 
prop. ambry,  butarckaisticallyin  various  forms 
of  the  earlier  amiierg,  as  ambrey,  aumbry,  aum- 
brie  (with  excrescent  b  as  in  fttunoer,  clumber), 
earlier  amric,  aumrye,  aumrie,  aumery,  aicmery, 
almery,  almary,  almaric,  also  armoric,  <  ME.  a«c- 
rie,  almaric,  also  arisarse,  <  Or1,  almarie,  arma- 
rie,  later  almaire,  aumaire,  aumoire,  armaire, 
nmoire  =  Pr.  rtnnon  =  8p.  arm/trio  =  Pg.  al- 
nutrio  (>  Hind,  almari,  >  Anglo- 1  nil.  afntiraA,  q. 
t.)  =  IU  armaria,  armadio  =  0.  aimer  =  Bobem. 
armcra,  almara  =  PoL  almaryja,  otmaryja  = 
Sen-,  ormar,  orotaa  —  Sloven,  a/nutra,  ormar, 
omora,  <  L.  annariuin  (ML.  also  corruptly  al- 
ssuniim),  a  closet,  chest,  or  safe  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, money,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  <  arma, 
implement!!,  tools,  arms:  see  arm3,  arms,  ana 
cf.  armory  1 .  Through  the  form  almery  the  word 
was  confused  with  almonry,  a  place  for  distrib- 
uting alms,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  that 
sense.]  1.  A  place  for  keeping  things;  n  store- 
Louse,  storeroom,  closet,  pantry,  cupboard, 
press,  safe,  locker,  chest.  Specifically  —  (a)  A 
place  for  keeping  victuals ;  a  pantry,  cupboard, 
or  meat-safe. 

Uir.  Will  not  any  tool  take  mi  (or  a  wise  dun  now,  seeing 
lot  draw  out  of  Uie  pit  of  my  treasury  tblt  little  god  with 
Ids  belly  full  of  gold  7 

Shi,  Aud  toil,  fan  of  the  n""-  meat,  out  of  my  am. 
w»  /  Maanngtr,  Vlrgtu-Mutyr,  li.  3. 

(ft)  In  ancient  churches,  a  niche  or  recess, 
fitted  with  a  door,  in  the  wall  near  the  altar,  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils 
were  deposited.  In  the 
■  -  f       larger  churchc*  anil  cathedral* 

OTTM  1 1  ^  m  \  ■        ambries  were  very  numerous, 
bbbbbbbbm  i  1 '       were  used  for  YaHoiu  pur- 
poses, awl  were  sometime* 
large  enough  to  bn  what  wo 
should  now  call  close/ta,  tho 
doors  and  other  part*  that 
were  Men  being  usually  richly 
carved.  Ambries  are  "till  1140a 
In  Roman  Catholic  churches 
as  depositories  for  the  conse- 
crated oil*.    They  are  some- 
times made  portable,  in  tho 
form  of  a  cheat  or  cupboard, 
whMi  la  hung  near  the  altar. 
vr)  A  place  for  keeping  books;  a  library. —  2. 
Same  as  almonry.   [Erroneous  use :  see  etym.] 
ambs-acet,  m.    See  ambes-ace. 
ambulacra,  ».    Plural  of  ambulacrum. 
ambulacral  am-bti-la'krnl),  a.  [<  ambulacrum 
+  -at.]  Of  or  pcrtaluinglo  an  ambulacrum,  or 
to  the  ambulacra,  of  an  echinodorm.— Ambula- 
cra! face,  ambulacra!  aspect,  that  surface  of  an 
fchlnodrrai  which  bean  the  ambulacra:  corresponding  in 
a  starnsh  to  the  oral  aapret.  that  qpon  which  the  creature 
vrrepa  -Ambulacra!  groove,  a  furrow  which  marks  the 
course  of  an  ambulacrum. 

I  In  a  starflshl  a  deep  furrow,  the  auumuurnt  jn»w, 
oceitpu-*  the  middle  of  Uie  oral  surface  of  each  ray,  and  !• 
nearly  RUed  by  coiitrncUle  tucker-llko  pedicels,  .  .  .  ap- 
parently arraiuted  In  four  longitudinal  aerie*. 

UtutUy,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  <"5. 
AxntraUcral  metamarea,  tbo  dlvltiona  of  the  body  or 
an  eefclnoderm  iu  marked  or  detenniited  by  the  aoitxila- 
cral  rrrttm,  aa  the  five  flncvra  or  ray*  of  a  •tarflah.  Neu 
ntraet  11  nder  ambulaml  wrU  and  cnt  under  AUropKy- 
'«».-  Ambulacra.1  nerve,  a  norv*  which  Is  in  relation 
with  the  Ambulacra. 

When  the  suckers  of  an  ambulacrum  (of  a  ttarflah)  are 
•  .  .  cut  away,  a  longitudinal  ridge  Is  seen  to  lie  at  Uie 
VHtom  of  th*  groove  between  their  Isuea.  This  ridge  Ib 
the  amettioenu  nrrvr.  Followed  to  the  apex  of  the  ray,  It 
enda  upon  the  eye  and  Ita  tentacle ;  in  the  oppoeite  dlrec- 
U-x*.  It  reacbea  the  oral  dlak. 

Uuxtty,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  474. 
Ambulacral  neural  '-pflial.  a  tube  of  which  the  ambu 
lacral  nerve  toruia  the  outer  wall  —  AmbutacraJ  osnlcle, 
one  of  a  double  row  of  imall  hard  piece*  which  coinc  to- 
gether In  Uie  ambulacral  groove,  extending  from  its  aidn 
to  rU  middle  line.  Abo  called  rertr*mf  vuidt.  8e«  cut 
under  Attrriid*. — Affibulocnil  pUtt*,  one  of  tlioae  coro- 
nal platm  of  a  aea-urchln  which  are  perforated  to  form 
part  of  aa  ambulacrum.   Bee  cut  under  iniOruiacr-um. 

In  the  onllnnry  Echinus  or  «■»  urchin  .  .  .  of  thcao 
platea  there  are  twenly  prtDclpal  longltudliial  aerie*,  con- 
iUtuting  th«  peat  tnaaa  of  the  eurona :  anil  teu  aingle 
platea,  which  form  a  ring  aruund  Ita  aboral  or  apical  mar- 
gin. The  twenly  «ri«of  lougttadlnal  platen  or*  dl«po»ed 
n  leu  doable  aeries— five  ambulacral  and  live  inUramtiu- 
Ucral.  .  .  .  Each  •nhiiwnii  putle  U  .ubdlvMcl  by  a 
— »a  .  .  .  Into  a  corrrsponil- 

...  called  pore  platea. 
Uuxtty,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  tbo. 
AxbcJacTxl  sac,  hi  echlnoderma.  that  portion  of  the  va- 
aoperltuneal  aac  of  the  embryo  which  lay*  the  foundation 
™  the  whole  mu  ni  of  the  lunbulacral  vessels,  Seeaum- 
I  ana  lIMlurvUm 
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u»r)  of  echlnoderma.-- Ambulacral  vesicle,  >  sac  situ- 
uted  upon  theubnral  face  of  an  anitalu  rui  nealcle.  Am- 
butacral  veBa«ls,U>e  water. vaaeular channeU  of  Ute  am- 
bulacra.  oe«  cut  under  AVAinodea. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Gchinoilcrm  type  is 
the  general,  if  not  universal,  preaenc*  uf  a  tyttein  of  am- 
bulaavl  nwlt.  ennalatlng  "t  a  circular  canal  arouinl  the 
mouth,  when.-e  csnaU  uauallrariee  and  follow  the  ndddle 
line  of  each  of  the  ambulacral  metamerea. 

UttxUy,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  54. 

Clrcumoral  ambulacral  vessel,  t->  it  ir.t"  h  ^  ni- 
dlal  canal  of  the  smlnilacral  «yit«n  of  veaacls  opem  at 
It*  oral  end.  -  Radial  ambulacral  vessels,  those  which 
radiate  from  the  central  or  circular  vessel  which  aurround* 
the  gullet. 

Ambulacraria  (am'bu-lak-r«'ri-&),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  nmiuiacrMm  +  -aria.]  1.  A  branch  or 
gubkingdom  of  animals,  constituted  by  the  i'cAt- 
nodermata  and  Enteropnevtta,  and  divided  into 
Jtadiata  and  Rilateratia,  the  latter  represented 
by  tho  genus  Ilalanoalomwi  alone.  MtttehnuVoff. 
— 2f.  \l.  c]  The  coronal  ambulacra  of  sea-ur- 
chins. 

Axnbulacrata  (am'bft-lak-ra't*),  «.  pi.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  ambulaeratu*,  <  ambulacrum.}  A 
term  applied  by  E.  H.  Lankester  to  a  branch  of 
eehinouerms  consistirig  of  tho  ilolothuroUlca, 
ErMnoulca,  and  Atlcroulea,  or  sca-cucumbere, 
sea-urchins,  and  starfishes,  as  collectively  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crinoids  or  Tcntaculata 
(which  see), 

ambulacrifornt  (am-bu-lak'ri-form),  a.  [<!/. 
ambulacrum  +  forma,  form.]    Possessing  the 
form  or  appearance  of  an  ambulacrum, 
ambulacrum  1  am-bv-lA'krum),  «.;  pi.  ambuta- 
era  (-krt).    [ti  L.  use  of  1*  awbufacritw,  a  walk, 


amburblal 

ambula.nt  (am'bft-lant),  a.   [=  F.  ambulant,  < 
L.  ambulan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  ambulare,  walk,  go 
about:  see  ambulate.']     1.  Walking;  moving 
to  place;  shifting. 
100  franc*  to  an  ambulant  picture  dealer. 

Ttut  American,  VI.  HA. 

ita  crying  Uieir  good*. 


&  F.  Burton,  El-Meduiah,  p.  JM. 
2.  In  Act.,  walking:  said  of  a  beast  used  as  a 
bearing.— 3.  In  pat  Hal.,  shifting  about  from 
pUicc  to  place;  ambulator}-:  as,  ambulant  edema, 
ambulate  (am'b^-lat),  v.  >.)  pret.  and  pp.  am- 
bulated,  ppr.  ambulating.  [<L.  ambulatu»,  pp. 
of  ambulore,  walk,  go  about,  perhaps  for  *aw- 
bibulare,  <  'amoibiiJiuf,  <  ambi-,  about  (boo  awiW-), 
+  •-bulun,  perhaps  connected  with  bitere,  btlere, 
go:  see  arbiter.  The  older  E.  form  is  ambit, 
q.  v.]  To  walk  or  move  about,  or  from  place 
to  place. 

Now  Morphcu*  .  .  . 

Amused  with  dream*  man  *  dinliufatiwr  euaL 

Dr.  WWeol  (Piter  Hndsr). 

ambulation  (am-bfl-la'shon),  n.    [<  la.  ambula- 
f»o(n-),  K,  ambulare,  walk:  see  ambulate.}  The 
act  of  ambulating  or  walking  about, 
ambulatlve  (amT>u-la-tiv),  a.    [<  ambulate  -f 
-ire.)   Having  a  tendoncy  to  walk  or  advance; 


Aixbrv.  Urasry  Ohurcu, 
H«fipaMfe.  Eaglaod. 


walking.  [Rare.] 
ambulator  (nni'tm 


A.  Uuec  MllllKnl  nUUm  at  HelUnmi  thowi^  ttihues 

nt  the  purc-ot*tcl  vt  vhlcn  each  ait,fc«U':r«l  plale  h  <olr>p<w«it.  b,  a 
|B3rEk>a  4  tag  calml  uf  the  petAkilU  ambBlavna  <-t  a  JyneaalrolJ. 

alley,  <  ambulare:  see  ambulate.']  In  eool.,  a 
row,  scried,  or  other  set  of  perforations  in  the 
shell  of  an  echinoderm,  as  a  flea-urchin  or  star- 
fish, through  which  are  protruded  and  with- 
drawn tho  tube-feet  or  pedicels.  Each  such  n» 
or  wt  of  link-*  usually  form*  a  narrow  grooved  line  from 
lia*o  to  n]ie<  of  a  Bca-uniilu,  and  from  the  cviiter  to  Uie 
end  of  each  ray  of  a  atarlMi,  along  the  oral  a* pert  of  the 
body.  Each  at-t  or  radiating  aeries  of  iiertoratkMi*  I*  an 
smlmlacrum,  the  arvcral  row*  togt-Uier  being  Uie  ambula- 
cra. The  unial  deDniUon  of  ambubicra  aa  the  pt rforated 
ipacea  Uirougli  which  the  tube-feet  are  protruded  leave* 
a  ilouM  wheUier  an  ambulacrum  I*  not  one  sueti  perforated 
apace.  Ainbulacru  is  lomethne*  uted  for  tile  tube-feet 
tiiemaelve*.  collectively ;  in  wlikh  case  it  property  *lgnlne* 
aeveral  *eU  or  eerie*  of  tube  (eet,  not  several  tube-feet  of 
auy  sliurle  row  or  terle*. 

Tlie  iimfrH/iiera  promt  IniporUnt  variation*  in  the  three 
divialons  of  the  Echlnidua.   i/uxfey,  AuaL  Invert.,  p.  isa. 

ambulance  (am'b^l-lans),  n.  [<  F.  ambulance 
(formerly  hdpital  ambulant,  walking  hospital), 
<<ii»6«;<jHf,  walking,  shifting:  see  ambulant.] 
1.  A  hospital  establishment  which  accompanies 
an  army  in  its  movements  in  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  speedy  assist  ance  to  sol- 
diers wounded  in  battle. — 2.  A  two-  or  four- 


rur  tea* 


wheeled  wagon  constructed  for  conveying  sick 
or  wounded  persons.  Ambulance-wagon*  are  con- 
Htructed  to  run  very  costly,  am!  are  ilealgued  to  carry  one 
or  too  Her*  of  •tretchera.  Some  form*  are  lilted  with 
water-lank,  medicine  ,  beat,  uperatlng-table.  and  otlier 
conrenienct-a.  City  hnapital  ainbulancee  are  light  four- 
wheeled  wagon*,  fumiahed  wiUi  one  or  I  wo  bed*,  surgical 
appliance*,  reatoratlvea,  etc.-  Ambulance-cot.  a  folding 
cot  designed  to  be  carried  in  an  ambulance  and  to  be 
i  a  hvwpiul.    AtnbuUince-atretc.lier,  a 


'b'Q-14-tor),  «.  [L.,  a  walker, 
lounger,  peddler,  <  ambulare,  walk :  see  ambu- 
late.] 1.  One  who  walks  about. — 2.  An  odom- 
eter (which  see). — 3.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  original  form  of  tho  velocipede.  See 
velocipede. 

Ambulatoro*  (amTiu-la-to'rea),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  L.  ambulator :'  see  ambulator.]  1.  In 
Sundevall's  classification  of  birds,  a  group  of 
corvine  birds.  Also  called  Coreiformen  and  Coli- 
omorpka. — St.  IHiger's  Dame  (1811)  of  a  group 
of  birds  inexactly  equivalent  to  Jntettore*,  or 
to  the  Liunean  i'assmv. 

ambulatorial  f  am'bu-la-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  am- 
bulatorius  +  -<i/.]  Ambulatory'. 

ambulatory  (am'bu-ls-t^-ri),  a.  and  n.  f<  h. 
ambulatonus,  <  ambulator :  sec  ambulator.]  I. 
a.  1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  walking; 
formed  or  adapted  for  walking :  as,  an  ambula- 
tory animal.  Hpeculcally— <«)  In  crmfA,,  grcaanrinl : 
op|n<*ed  to  Kittaloru  mbMoriat,  or  leaping,  ami  applied 
to  the  f<vt  or  gait  of  certain  bird*  or  to  the  bird*  them- 
aelvca ;  moat  frequently  to  the  mode  of  prngri-JB*nn  by 
niovlng  the  feet  one  alter  the  oUier,  luatcad  of  both  to- 
gether. A*  applied  to  the  structure  of  the  feet,  umtmla- 
fnry  I*  sometimes  opposed  to  aranavnaf.  that  U,  to  the 
lygodactyl  modification  of  tlie  feel.  (1)  In  crustacean*. 
Insect*,  etc.  perfortulng  the  office  of  locomotion  :  applied 
to  those  leg*  or  feet  of  an  animal  by  mean*  of  which  It 
walks,  as  distinguished  from  Uiose  llml*  which  are  mod- 
llteil,  a*  *wiminereu,  cbellpvda,  or  niaxllUpeds.  See  cut 
under  endcjKxf  it*. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  walk;  happening  or  ob- 
tained during  a  walk.  [Rare.] 

Tlie  princes  of  whom  hia  majesty  had  an  amtnttatory 
view  in  hi*  travel*.  rotten. 

3.  Accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place ; 
not  stationary:  as,  an  ambulatory  court. 

The  priesthood  .  .  .  before  was  very  ambulatory,  and 
dispersed  Into  all  families.  J*r.  Tauter. 

Ut  bad  been,  I  Imagine,  an  ambulatory  quack  doctor, 
for  Uiere  was  no  town  In  England,  nor  any  country  in 
Europo,  of  which  he  could  not  give  a  very  particular  ac- 
count. Franklin,  Autobtog.,  p.  37. 

4.  In  law,  not  fixed;  capable  of  being  al- 
tered :  as,  a  will  is  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  testator ;  tho  return  of  a  sheriff  is  am- 
bulatory until  it  is  filed. — 5.  In  med. :  («)  Shift- 
ing; ambulant:  applied  to  certain  morbid  af- 
fections when  they  skip  or  shift  from  one  place 
to  another,  (b)  Permitting  the  patient  to  be 
about :  applied  to  typhoid  fever  when  it  does 
not  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  bis  bed. 

TJ.  ;  pi.  ambulaloriei  (-riz).  Any  part  of  a 
building  intended  for  walking,  as  tlie  aisles  of 
a  church,  particularly  those  surrounding  the 
choir  and  apse,  or  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery ; 
any  portico  or  corridor. 

Tlie  Inscription  upon  Wilson's  gravestone  In  the  eastern 
am&Wafory  of  Uie  little  cludsters  of  Westminster  Abbey  I* 
now  very  much  effaced.  .V.  uad  Q.,  tiUi  ser.,  X.  ItA. 

A  Iwoad  u  mtnttat oru  extendi  round  the  south  and  east 
end*  of  the  church-   J.  AT.  State.  Eastern  Church,  I.  T». 

ambulet  (am'bul),  r.  t.  [<  L.  ambulare:  see 
amble  and  ambulate.]  To  move  from  place  to 
place. 

ambulomancy  (am'bu-lo-raan'si),  n.  [<  L. 
ambulare,  walk  (see  ambulate),  +  Or.  pavrtia, 
divination.]  Divination  by  walking.  [Rare.] 
amburbl&l  (am-ber'bi-al ),  a,  [<  L.  amburbialix, 
only  in  amburbiales  hattiir,  the  victims  for  cer- 
tain sacrifices,  which  wore  lod  around  the  city 
tome,  <  <nn6-  for  ambi-,  around  (see  amftt-), 
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amburbial 

+  urbx,  city:  see  urlmn.]  Encompassing  or 
surrounding  a  city.  [lCitrc.] 

ambuiy  |iiiii'l>e-ri,i.  ».    Sumo  as  anbury. 

ambuscade  (aiii-bus-kad').  ».  [Formerly  also 
iwbusea'ie  (Bnil,  ufbr  Sp.  or  II..  ambuxeatio, 
cmboscata,  im/emcata  I,  <  embnurade ,  <  It.  i»i- 
fto«-nta  =  S;i.  Eg.  < mtxifrada  =  (>F.  < ■mfcudW ,  < 
ML.  'imbom-ata,  an  amtiuj.li,  prep,  pp.  fern,  of 
imfswrwc,  sot in  ambush:  ».-e.  <fmiuo>/i,  r.J  1.  A 
lying  in  wait,  ami  concealment  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  liy  surprise;  an  ambush. 

To  draw  yon  Into  llu-  lKiljabl*  umiwra*  uf  hia  ready- 
manic  Joke. 

S/iervJau,  qnot  by  Whipple,        and  !:•  >.,  II.  :II7. 
Till  the  icrwrt  plover' a  human  whistle  omaicd 
Her  heart,  and  ulaneini:  nmml  the  »■»■,!••  the  fcard 

'/>>ini(,,iM.  detalul. 

2.  A  secret  station  in  which  troop*  lie  con- 
cealed with  n  view  to  attacking  suddenly  urn) 
by  surprise;  an  ambush.—  3.  A  body  of  troop* 
lying  in  ambush. 

ambuscade  (am-bm>-kad').  r. ;  prut,  and  pp. 
ambuxeaileil,  ppr.  awbnjtrailina.  [<  ambufcatU . 
«.]  I.  tranf.  To  attack  from  a  concealed  posi- 
tion. 

II.  intrant.  To  lie  in  ambush:  a«,  "ambuf- 
endimfl  ways,"  Carter.  Sart.  lb-tart.,  ii.  4. 
ambascado  I  ani-bus-ka'do),  n.  [See  ambnfeatle, 
».]    An  ambuscade. 

adroit  in  ryceutloK  a  th..iuuii.<1  .Iralw. -ins, 
/Vi-ioi,  orausda,  p. 

'd6).  r.  f. 
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A  wolf  Ii  a  tveaat  that  la  apt  lo  hover  alxmt  in  Indian 
mn'ma/itnj  nf,  crovti.-it  llie  :  finis  of  the  .le.r  the  wivutft  i. 
kiM  t*  «•;•-',  Last  of  thf  Mohuuna,  v. 

ambttstiont  (am-bus'lion),  ii.  [<  I j.  nmliiix- 
fi'n'i-l,  a  bum,  <  ambnrere,  pp.  anibiittttf,  bum, 
consume,  lit.  burn  around,  scorch,  <  omb:  am- 
fir-,  around  ( tn>i>  n«W.),  +  iiri-rf ,  burn :  nw  ailurr, 
("f.  f</«i/iw.ifi(»n.j    A  burn  or  scald.    <  <« 

ameba,  amebean,  etc.  See  ««f<w«;,  etc. 


amen 

Inrvrrv  human  lieinji  then*  ia  n  wish  to  niiwii<»rar/  hli 

own  eoiullliori.  i/iioju.'n.;,  Hi>r  F.ui:.,:li 

Ijc  t  It  I*-  Rilftlei.ijr  that  vnii  Iiav.  >n  m.iii.-  *lLylit  .let-Tie 
ituir/i'uviv,/  n.:i :i k i-ni.  ami  •  !"  Ii- it  think  Hut  mo.  Ji'.ratlou 


ambuscadot  ram-' 


[<  <7>Mh«*f<i- 


ilo,  iu]  To  post  in  ambush.  *ir  T.  llirbert. 
ambush  (am'bitsh),  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
embiifh,  <  MK.  enthtt»fhcn,  rnbuffhen,  enbitxrhen, 
fafttiAwn  (also  nhusrkra,  nbu«*rn.  and  by  npln  r- 
r  ,  curly  mod.  E.  rWA),  <  <  »K.  «i*twtrr, 
r,  eutlmi.-yu  r.  later  nuhurhtr  (tnod.  F. 
7»<  r,  arti-r  Sp.  i>r  It.  1  =  Sp.  Iy.  cmfe-Mrxr 
ri»b**!Wttrc.  pro]).  im/>i',^- 
rarf,  t"'t  ill  itmbuiib,  <  L.  t'n,  in.  4-  ME.  ftnwrw*, 
wood,  bush:  «•<•  /.m.v/,1,  and  ff.  (Ti«ftiw.i'7<-.1  I. 
frrtii*.  1.  To  poit  or  phio  in  roiu'caltufiit  for 
Uio  purpoB<>  of  attaukiuj;  by  tiuj-jiriso. 

Tti.-  untitil  Turk,  liavnii;  dw.'.iMAf/  a  tbotuuiul  Imra.', 
.  .  .  fharit«4  Ihv  I'.  i-»Iii-i».    .S.V  T.  //rrfcrrt,  Ti.iv.,  |>.  >\. 

It  <.'i-itii'tl  ih  If  IiIh  pUi'Ul  "M  fai'e  wi-rv  only  a  luisk  l.r- 
lilii!)  which  a  in.  rry  rupul  lu<l  nmhufhM  hiinvrll  ]HT-].itm 
cmt  nil  the  wbllr.  i.»o-H,  KirmM<«  'IravrU,  p.  "... 

2.  To  anibiiKcaili' ;  waytav;  attack  unoxpct-ttii- 
ly  and  from  a  hidden  poxltiou. 

The  Trkk*  wurrnm  ..iiUI.li-,  howc-Ti  r.  !!••<  I»-U<v  i.f  tllr 
InUli-Uil  vi.it,  mi  l  ai,.),<\*h'd  tln  lr  Kn,  hull  Imn.l.  t*  ~> 
■uciimfullv  that  not  a  mnn  <-^a(»t.l,  »uty  Winn  kill.xt 
auil  forty  nuule  pnnru  n.  0  bc.u.,mu,  >l.'n  ,  ilv. 

13.  iiifrotM.  To  lip  iu  watt  for  the  pur-pone  of 
attacking  by  Htirprisc.  [ltarc] 

llui  .  .  ,  »uako  that  aminttli  .1  r..r  hl»  proj. 

./..*r.  7Vui«(>iiJ;,  t».  .if  li»untk».  lv. 

ambush  (am'bush),  >i.  [<  late  ME.  amhtutlir, 
rHbuxithf,  <  t)K.  cmbu-Hshfi,  embofchf.  F.  embtZch? ; 
fivim  the  verb.1  1.  Tho  act  or  *tat<>  of  lyinjr 
concealed  for  tho  pnrjioMo  of  attacking  by  sur- 
prise; a  lying  in  wail ;  the  act  of  attacking  tm- 
••xpectcdly  from  a  concealed  portion. 

Hi'avt-n,  whoMi  hltfh  vtatln  fear  no  nAMiult,  or  *h'»t>\ 
tir  awiiuA  fnmi  »h«  •!•  '■!>.  M i<f"N,  I'.  I,,  II.  xtl 

Alt  nMhu*h  h  ni'llll"  r  nil  "  Bttuck  "  nor  a  "  nurjirUt-'."  in 
military  lanirnauir:  It  In  (.iriK'thinir  luunt*  Mi'Mm  ami  un- 
rlpciit<-il  than  .  Ithrr.  AVrnw.  Mil.  Kiu-yc,  p.  a. 

2.  A  secret  or  conccabtl  station  where  troops 
lie  in  wait  to  attack  niinware*. 

The  im  iivj.  liitvtHliiii!  to  ilr»»  the  KritflUll  flirthi  r  int.i 
tbi'lr  .iif»r.rj*A,  tunnNl  **.\}  at  all  i  a*y  paiv. 

Sir  J.  //'jyiivi/i/. 

3.  Tile  troop*  posted  iii  a  concealed  place  for 
attacking  by  surprise,  [liar.-.] 

Ami  the  «m>m*b  «.«  ,|Uk-klv  .oit  of  lliuir  plate. 

Jtwll.  vlil.  1D- 

ambnshment  (am'bush-ment  ).  h.  [Early  mod. 
E  also  cmbushmrnt  and  imtnt^hmfn/.  <  ME. 
f  mbiuithrwnt,  rnbuxttrmvnt,  <  (IF.  einbuxch(me>it 
(F.  cmbiicbimenl),  <  ME.  imb<v<rtimr h<u«m,  <  iiw- 
bascarr,  >  OF.  rnilm/trliir,  set  in  ambush:  see 
amhmh  and  -mrnf.l  An  ambush,  in  any  of  its 
senses;  the  act  or  nut  hod  of  forming  an  um- 
busll. 

lint  I.  n.l.iiuiirauwl  anion'.w/iii.^ii;  i<>  cum,-  nh,.nt  I.,-. 
liin.l  Ot.-m.  S LTtndL  illL  IX 

Kit  b»  opponrnta  thin  to  tkulk.  to  lay  «M«I>, 

b>  k  a  narrow  hrWcu     H..»nt-ii.»:  when-  tin-  .  ballnic  r 

.h.oll.l  [.as..-,  thottth  it  It  valour  uu.im.-li  in  botiMlemtilp, 
K  tint  w.  alii.-  urn!  cowarillai-  in  tin-  wart  of  Truth, 

VilJ  .n,  Areiipogitlea,  p.  'si 
In  iT"i*»ihAoi^ii/  lh- 
VutU  1  cotiie  ur  wild  fur  vivu  uiVM-lf- 


amoer,  amir  ia-uier'),  n.  [Also  written,  as  a 
historical  Sarnecn  title.  '«itr,  i[.  v. ;  I'er*.  Hind. 
amir.  <  Ar.  uiwir,  n  <'onimaudcr.  rider,  chief,  no- 
bleman, prince.  <  rtiri'iru  =  < 'hsl.  amnr  =  Heb. 
<i«i'ir,  tell,  onJer,  command.  The  same  wonl 
occurs  in  amirat,  now  admiral,  q.  v.]  A  prince, 
lord,  or  nobleman;  a  chief,  governor,  or  one 
hBving  command ;  fmecifleaUy,  the  title  of  the 
dominant  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 

ameershlp,  amirship(a-mer'shi].).«.  [<am*r 
+  -»Aiy».]    The  offlco  or  dignity  of  ameer. 

The  faithful  ally  of  England,  owim;  hii  uwuViiAi'n  to  her 
until,  i..  Tkt  .i  nueriraii,  IV.  077 

Ameiva  (a-mi'vS),  a.  [NL.,  from  a  native 
name.]  A  genus  of  small,  inoffensive  linards, 
the  type  of  the  family  JiNtrrioVr,  order  l^xcerti- 
lia.  The)  are  rather  pretty  anbtula.  with  a  limp  w  hip-like 
tall,  anil  jsi-illliirly  iloli£aleil  luri  on  the  htnu  fe<-t.  Tlie 
tall  U  eovereit  with  a  aerle»  of  v.-alea  axranpt'd  in  rinini, 
ttii-  ventral  *Mr|.|n  an-  Itrowil  ami  smooth,  the  teeth  an* 
trllol^t*  iiikI  .'Unpri  tticl.  mid  the  ftet  am  M  ail.  TIil- 
geiural  i-olor  U  ilark  olive  sjntkl.  .1  with  black  on  the 
naj-i-  of  rhi-  ii-t  k  ;  on  the  aliira  are  n-wa  or  l>nti-U  of 
whlt<.  ip..t»  .il,....|  with  Mark.  There  are  many  »ii..  ii  ;■, 
iie.urrliik-  f o .111  I'ii'atoiila  t.<<:alifomia  ami  IVnluvlniuiii. 

Tile  ahuuilllllt  .1    <i;r»tiiM  of  .liUnsii  a        a  lllim L'ttTil tit 

examtil- . 

Amoivida  (n-mi'vi-ile),  n.  ;>/.  [XI<..  <  f»»i-vt 
+  -''/".]  A  family  of  lizards,  of  the  division 
I 'iifiliixjuia  of  the  order  fMi'trtiliu,  nuiiied  from 
the  genus  .Iiweti  11,  jieculiar  to  Ami  rii-u.  The  n|,i 
name  .i/o1,.  1  .|  '/'.  ..i^r,  in  1111  ini  va.-i  m-iioiiytu.  The  prill 
.-l[.ul  n.-r.era  are  '/'"'.a,  ,|.n-.or.  ami  <v,.-i-/iViiii.r.  The 
teHiK  tln  tiiotilt..|.  F'o,,  r.  ,-,/.  r-n,  U  a  ilianK-teriMtii'  an.l 
well-known  v|»  ,  I.. 

atnelt  utm'eli,  n.  flCarly  mod.  E.  also  amintl. 
nHiHiitl  (rarely  etmayle,  ni'fer  MI'.).  <  MK.  ant'  II, 
ami  tlr,  amiill,  (kjkk/i/',  <  AF.  'nmul,  'annul,  <  >F. 
rumal,  e*mnil,  later  email,  mod.  F.  /'mail  =  Fr. 
f  .tmaut,  rtmalt  =  Sp,  l»g.  rsmallr  =  It.  *mat to,  < 
ME.  xmaUtim,  etmtnel,  pnih.  <  Ten  I .  'sum  ft.  any- 
thing moiled,  ollii.  MHti.  *win/.-.  <i.  friima'l; 
=  (>r>.  ftnalt,  melbsl  grease  or  butter,  <  Tent. 
'fmeltan,  OHO.  fmrhan.  MHli.  fiiiilzrn,  <}. 
trhmtlctn  —  AS.  "ninltan  —  Sw.  fmiilta  -  Ihin. 
mnrlli:  melt,  dissolve:  see  xwi<7fl.  In  moil,  use 
only  in  comp.  enamel,  q.  v.J  Enamel  (which 
si  1  1. 


t  nil  miirrtf-r  white 
/'.  flrlchrr.  1'urple  Ulanil,  x. 
Oanlelia  of  UeUitht 
Wlnw*e  rtuirw^ff  Im-iIb  lierfume  the  akic. 

M .  l.itlt.  tr.  of  llu  Uartua.  i.  XI    (.V.  >.'.  tl.) 

amelt  (am'el),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  am- 
nule,  ammftl,  <  ME.  amtlrn,  amilrn ;  from  the 
noun.]    To  enamel. 

1  iwiitrlt  ua  a  £i>l>leauiythc  rlotlu-  Ilia  workr, 

Valtjrmt,  p.  fX.    (,V.  f.  D.) 

amol-COrn  (um'el-k6ru),  n.  [Formerly  also 
amrll-atrn,  ft  mil-corn  ,-  <  G.  ana  I  torn  (or  I),  annl- 
kiirin),  <  Mn<i.  (i»irf,  owirr,  OlKi.  amar,  amel- 
corn  (later  associated,  as  in  (i.  amdmihl,  I>. 
ameltlonk.  starch,  with  E.  >Tniy/um,  starch:  sec 
Amy/1),  +  torn  =  I),  ioroi  =  E.  earn1.]  Tho 
seeds  of  a  grass.  Tritirum  ilieoerum,  resembling 
sjielt,  but  ls-aring  only  I  wo  grains  in  the  head, 
cultivated  iu  Suitxcrland  for  the  manufacture 
of  starch. 

ameledt  (mn'i  ld),  ji.  a.  [Karlr  mod.  E.  aLso 
«iinra»7»»/,  ammi  lltil,  <  ME.  imolc/t.  amilrd :  pp. 
of  mnif  f,  r.]  Enameled. 

Achillea'  aniiv  enllihtv  1W-.I  all  with  atari 

And  richly  ai«»l/  il,  Cad/oMtn.  Illaii.  \vl.  1st. 

amelett,  «.  [<  OF.  ameUttr.  mod.  iimili  lle :  see 
umi  li  I.]    A  former  se  lling  of  anirb  l. 

amcli,  «.    1'lural  of  «;itc'«». 

amolia  (a-mel'i-ai,  h.  fXE..  <  Ur.  ,i-  iiriv.  + 
I"  ><K.  a  limb.]  In  teratal.,  absence  of  limlw. 
Sec  amelu*. 

ameliorable  fa-mo' lyo-rii-bl).  «.  [<  ME.  as  if 
'annliarabilis,  <  ainflniriin  :  see  amilinrati .  | 
Cn|>able  of  being  ameliorated. 

ameliorate  (a-mn'lyo-rat).  1.;  pret.  and  pp. 
amiUiiraUil,  ppr.  annliorntinii.  [<  ME.  nHi<h'o- 
rii/ns,  pp.  of  ameU'iriir?  (>  OF.  annilinrer,  F. 
amrliorir  =  IV.  aniilorar  —  It.  ammiatiorare'i, 
become  better,  improve,  <  E  ail.  to.  +  LL.  im  - 
Harare ,  make  better,  meliorate :  see  wi eliora Ii .] 
I.  frnio.  To  make  better,  or  more  tolerable, 
satisfactory,  prosperous,  etc. ;  improve;  melio- 
rate. 


Mor.lv  I  s 

—  Syn.  .(liter*../,  h*i'r,.re.  tUn^r,  » tc.  .Seo.neoif. 
II.  intrans.  To  grow  better;  meliorate. 

■Mail'  may  have  lieerl  t..|ii|»,|-alil.v  -liiiel  t  "f 

..,iii,lry|i,.iilli. tii  Klulao.l!  l.l  the  rtUirnllu  o 
le.lt  would         hm  l.a)  Lack  n,  the  illliiilt.  .t„,.7,..r,if/.l 
«ri*i>,  1-  skelt  h,  a,  J..  C 

amelioration  :a-me-iyo-rA'«hoti),  «.   [=  F. 

amelioration;  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  net  of 
ameliorating,  or  the  stale  of  being  ameliorated ; 
a  making  or  becoming  better;  improvement: 
melioration. 

Remark  th»  unccaaiiiE  effort  thrJiii-liout  nalure  at 
6.1110  what  tivUvr  tluin  the  aetual  rnulum:  miKfioni/i.in 

<•««  In  mankind.  tWraw,  lliae.,  p.  £«. 

lllfl  Oetolier  poltlieian  U  ao  foil  of  charity  and  paid 
nature,  that  lie  *np|*taf*  that  theae  very  roblvm  arid  mur- 
derer* tliemt.  lvea  an-  In  toiieae  i  .f  atneliorati'Mi. 

liurkr,  A  k.-BlLide  INace. 

2.  A  thing  wherein  improvement  is  realized ; 
an  improvement.    .V.  I:.  I). 

Tlio  tmLldliiif-,  drailii,  t  uiioaima,  anil  other  .unWu>ra- 
too.^  w|il<  h  they  nmy  .  Iitur  make  or  maintain. 

.4  Mm  iiiulll.  \S  lallh  of  Natloria  (ed.  Istti),  p.  HIS. 

ameliorative  (a-me'lvo-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  amelio- 
rate +  -ire.]  I'Voilucmg,  or  having  a  tendency 
to  prisluce.  amelioration  or  amendment:  as, 
iittn  lioratire  medicines. 

ameliorator  (a-me'lyo-rii-tor),  w.  [<  amelio- 
rate +  -or.]  Cine  who  or  that  which  amelio- 
rates. 


Uio  lii.l.  fiitltal.li  tintiiralial  IHarwiiil  sava  that  IhU  dc- 
»nio-l  .iiitli-uoii,,  1^  u.'UijtiK  li  s-  than  1111  itwWi.oviroi  on 
the  .iirtiKH-  ot  Ho  nl-be.  /-..;..  ,S  ..  XX.  Hl»J. 


.tjaeii.  A 


amelUS  (nm'e-lusl.  ». ;  lA.amtli  Mi'.  [NL.,  < 
<lr.  ii-  priv.  +  ,  u  limb.  Cf.  nincha.]  In 
teratot.,  a  monster  in  which  the  limbs  are  en- 
tirely  wautiug,  or  arc  r.  place.1  by  yv art-like 
stumps. 

amen  di'meu',  in  ritual  speech  often  and  in 
sinking  always  B'men'),  ail<\  or  int-rj.  and  11. 
[<  ME.  amen,  AS.  amen  --  t>.  <i.  Sw.  Dan.  amen 
—  F.  Sp.  1'g.  amen  =  It.  amen,  aruini  nne.  <  EL. 
iimrn,  Ur.  .ii/'/i,  <  Heb.  <iiwc«,  firm,  true,  faithful ; 
as  a  noun,  certainty,  truth;  as  an  adv.,  cer- 
tainly, verily,  surely,  in  nftirmatioii  or  approval 
of  what  has  ls-en  said  by  another;  <  dman. 
strengthen,  support,  confirm:  cf.  Ar.  <imi«, 
trusted,  confided  in.]  I.  arte,  or  inferj.  1. 
Verily:  truly:  retained  in  tho  Bible  from  the 
original. 

All  the  promiaea  ,f  Cnrf  In  htm  IChrlatl  are  yea,  and  in 
hlmJmen.  ii-ur.  LSO. 

aee  gn-at  reason  why  we  alao  nay  .1  infH, 
not  trannlate  it. 

Ilkeitu4  S.  T.,  John  vlli.  M,  noUf. 

•  raarn  «*ain. 
Rhfiuu  -V  T..  John  III.  2. 

2.  It  is  so;  after  a  prayer  or  wish,  be  it  so:  % 
concluding  formula  used  as  a  solemn  expres- 
sion of  concurrence  iu  a  formal  statement  or 
confession  of  faith,  or  in  a  prayer  or  wish. 

I  Mieve  In  the  Holy  Uhoat;  the  holy  l  atholie  rhiirch; 
tlieiomniunlon  of  aalnta  .  Hie  fomiveneaa  ..1  nn>;  the  re»- 
urni-lion  of  the  lasly  ;  ami  tin  life  ererlaatlnu,  .tinea. 

.t/rt.affea'  Crrrtt. 

one  erle.1  "(jod  l.U«oa  * 'and  ".Imeii,'  the  othiT.  .  .  . 

Hut  whrrvfon.  loiihl  not  I  pronoiims.  omen' 

I  had  llli-»t  il.^-il  at  hleatlnp,  and  itwwm 

stin  k  In  my  lliroat.  .svUi,,  Maclsrth,  li.  i 

3.  A  mere  concluding  formula. 

And  were  continually  In  the  temple,  pralnlni;  and  hlraav 
StiKli.,,1.     Amu.  laike  Xliv.  M  (Hid  of  the  bookX 

II.  n.  \.  He  who  is  true  and  faithful:  re- 
tained in  the  Bible  from  the  original,  as  a  title 
of  Christ. 

These  thllira  saith  the  .Iwa,  the  faithful  ami  true  wit- 
loaa  Kev   Hi.  U. 

2.  Ail  expression  of  concurrence  or  assent ;  an 
assertion  of  belief. 


I  men.  1  -ay  to  line,  F.xcrpt  a  ma 
aw  the  klllkdoii.  of  LO.,1. 


>alae  doi  trine 
Hrw  Itr, 


traiiylt.l  I < y  Ita  own  aoien. 
wiitfei.  I'asa  loiiill  Wiudowa,  ! 


11». 


3.  The  concluding  wonl  or  act;  end:  conelu- 

llial  ulL-h  an  ai  t  10  thla  -fnoi|.|  be  the  uwien  „f  my  life. 

Hi-  'I"".  I'olittluplatlona,  li.  ». 

amen  (a'men'l,  r.  t.  [<  amrn,  ailr.]  1.  To 
ratify  solemnly;  gay  anieu  to;  approve. 

I»  then-  a  liUh'.p  on  the  la'iiih  thai  tun  i  .it  owej.  if  the 
lmnil.iin  111  hla  lav.11  kl.  ev.  a.  and  ealleil  a  l.leaiiin;  over  tb« 
kneeling  pair  of  jx-rjur.  r*  :     Tliarirray.  Newcomea,  WIL 
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amen 

2.  To  say  the  laat  word  to  ;  end ;  finish. 
This  vcryrvcntng  have  I  anu-n'd  the  volume. 

*>i.<A/ji,  Letters  <HU),  It.  281. 

[Rare  in  both  mm.] 

amenability  (a-me-na-bil'i-ti),  h.  [< 
bit :  see  -biliti).]  Aincnableness. 

Dim  ni  al»>ut  him  a  high  spirit  and  (iiiu'liaWu'jr  (■> 
the  point  of  honor  which  years  of  *  dnss  life  had  tut 
leUi'ii.  /£,  //.  liana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mart,  p.  £17. 

amenable  (a-me'na-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  amtttnailf,  amainable,  and  corruptly  amcs- 
xabie,  <  F.  as  if  'amenable,  <  amour,  bring;  or 
lead,  fetch  in  or  to:  see  amain-  and  -abie.y  1. 
Liable  to  make  answer  or  defense :  answerable ; 
s;  responsible:  said  of  ] 


The  lame  witnei 
il.'U  ot  uacsndld 


The  srcrerelgit  of  this  country  is  not  amenabfe  to  any  form 
■  i  trial  known  to  the  laws.  Junitu.  jTef.  tn  Letters. 

We  mail  huld  a  man  amenable  to  reason  for  the  choice 
of  his  dally  cralt  or  profession.   Fmermn,  Spiritual  Lawa 

2.  Under  subjection  or  subordination;  liable 
<>r  exposed,  as  to  authority,  control,  claim,  or 
application:  said  of  persona  or  things:  as,  per- 
sons or  offenses  amenable  to  the  law ;  amenable 

to  criticism. 

.  .  .  UatnsnakU  to  the  name  imputa- 

K  Metier,  Priesthood,  p.  sis.  (.V.  K.  D.) 

3.  Disposed  or  ready  to  answer,  vield,  or  sub- 
mit, at  to  influence,  or  adviee ;  submissive. 

sterUisj  .  .  .  always  was  amtnabU  enough  to  counsel. 

VarlyU. 

amenableneM  (a-ine'na-bl.nes),  «.  The  state 
of  being  amenable ;  liability  to  answer;  dispo- 
sition to  respond  to ;  tractableness. 

."imenablj  (a-tu6'n»-bli),  adv.  In  an  amenable 
manner. 

;nenafet,  r.  t.    [<  OF.  amcnagcr,  earlier  amtt- 
govern,  rule,  order,  <  a  <L.  ad,  to)  + 
age,  me*nape.  F.  menage,  household:  see 
To  bring  into  a  state  of  subordina- 


whether 
ng  adopt 


11  raging  Furor  tame, 
a  well  her  ainena  jf. 

Speiurr,  t.  Q.,  Tl.  iv.  11. 

•iwuuiun,  ».  [<OF.  atuentiHce.  conducting,  < 
ancner,  bring  or  lead  to,  conduct:  see  amenable 
sad  amain-.  J  Mien  or  carriage ;  conduct;  be- 
havior. 

With  grave  *|*-cch  and  comely  rinieiwlnee. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Inland,  si.  ». 

amend  (a-mend'),  e.  [<  ME.  amende*,  <  OF. 
amender',' correct,  amend,  better,  recompense, 
make  amends  for,  mod.  F.  amender  =  l*r.  emen- 
>far  =  It.  ammendare,  <  L.  ememtdre,  free  from 
fault,  correct,  <  e  for  ex,  out  of,  +  menda  or  wie-is- 
daa,  a  fault,  defect,  blemish  (in  tho  body),  a 
fault,  mistake,  error  (in  writing,  etc.),  =j"Skt. 
ixiaild,  a  personal  defect,  prob.  connected  with 
I-  minor,  less:  see  minor,  minith,  etc.  Abbr. 
mend;  doublet,  emend,  directly  from  the  L. :  sec 
meml,emc nd.}  I.  trans.  1.  To  free  from  faults; 
make  better,  or  more  correct  or  proper;  change 
for  the  better ;  correct;  improve;  reform. 

t  /V«uinr^u.'plaleUld         <1<'iW'','        1  """ itl^il™ 
Thou  bearcat  thy  fatllta  told  thee,  amend  then],  amend 

them.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

It  dor*  not  require  much  prescience-  to  see  tfa 

England  dura  so  or  not,  Hie  Ann  rUuus  will  en 

in  •useMed  spelling. 

J.  A.  II.  Murray.  «th  Ann.  Addr.  to  lliilol.  Hoc. 

2.  To  make  a  change  or  chanties  in  the  form 
of,  as  a  bill  or  motion,  or  a  constitution; 
properly,  to  improve  in  expression  or  detail, 
but  by  usage,  to  alter  either  in  construction, 
purport,  or  principle. — 3.  To  repair;  mend. 
[Now  rare.  J  — 4t.  To  heal  or  recover  {the  sick) ; 

CUre  (a  disease).  =  gyn.  Ainnul,  tmyrvre,  Better, 
£wW,  Currrrt,   liertilil,   lt,-/;nn,  Aimtioratt. 

•  meiut  ti  cctK  rally  to  britw  into  a  nun  j^erfict  utate  by 
li*  n;Ql*jVal  of  defect*:  a&,  to  amend  a  rcoord  or  one* 
nonnrr  'A  life.  /m/«rvr*  a:id  ^ffrr  are  the  only  wordM 
jn  lit*  ll»t  that  do  uut  netx*»roiriIy  imply  ftocuethintr  jurvt- 
t-ily  »ms;  tlity  luay  nnatl  the  liek^btenilu;  of  exrt). 
1  "J"' ;  a*,  t  j  irannini  land  ur  olle  »  petlinaluliip.  l>tlcr 
j  «!»..  s«il  In  the  seiueuf  surji&M.  Currtet  nixl  rr,-lUi 
de  riviillon.  to  make  ruth  I ;  they  arc  the  nn«it  ulixi- 

jte,  a«  <I,  iti.tiiin  tliv  l.-rin^in^  of  a  thmff  from  an  inijKr. 
'■■■--I  tuto  into  ctifi.niilty  with  aume  utandanl  or  rule: 

it  Vio.rrert  pris,!;  to  rectify  an  error  ill  nrrounu.  To 
■  '  ■*t  l»  to  rx[Kiir  or  rt-»t,nr  that  which  hiw  Imtoioi;  liu- 
:  -lv  •] :  a.",  t>  irt^ift  mhiv,  n  l.riiiiro,  rt,\   Ap|dl«vl  U>  thln/l 
liitr  tijiu  nh)Bioal,  it  m.iv  Ih-  ,^|iilvah>nt  to  (rm/JMt:  as, 
'  '  m  .ut  ,..oe  a  mannt-rn.    /'rwemV  tum  cupeeUlly  the  Ibi;- 
if'-J  rt^jtrihis  of  nmtorlnjr  or  «tt,-;n|,tiliir  U>  n-store  tin* 
t.tl  of  |NJok.,.     R, tor m  !•  to  f-.Tin  ovit  l«.lin  for  tho  hct- 
t-r,  ritVr  ly  rr'.unilni-  ttn-  tliliii!  to  lu  previous  -UK-  or 
t.Tlnans  it  nptoa  newniM':  or  it  Ilia)'  i«'  to  relnovu 
'■)  rc-fntc;  »,    I,,  rrfi.nr   the  lawn:  to  r.for™  llillM, 
•li«efkr,r<  I.  rot  ('■■iim.o-ily  applied  to  jiert-iini  ai 
I'ut  t,i  conlltlon  and  kliidr.-.!  aMm.  Ilotm :  It 
p-l-nUkins  effort  followed  Ur  »..„„.  i.„.:uure  of 
»•  to.i^i.om.e  ,he  eoiulltlun  ul  Uie  poor. 
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She  nej-jed  Mm  fnrttiwtth  to  amend  bia  ways,  far  the 
■ake  of  hia  name  and  fame. 

Jfoflef,  Dutch  Kepuhllc,  III.  SMt. 
The  weed*  of  a  field,  which  If  deatroyed  and  conauined 
upon  the  place  where  they  (trow,  enrich  arid  impr-ire  it 
if  none  liad  ever  aprnng  there.  S\ri/t. 
Strlviuj-  to  twtter.  oft  wo  mar  what'«  well. 

.S/w*.,  Lear,  I.  4. 

The  TllUunv  you  teai  h  me  I  will  execute,  and  It  ahall  go 
hard  lnlt  1  will  Utter  the  Inatructlona. 

.SAa*.,  M.  of  V.,  ill.  1, 
The  tert  ahould  be  emended  no  as  to  read  "  tetratfonua 
a  aquare  wttbi^tit  a  fault,  wldcil  I  liave  Ilo 
u  Latin  Arlatolle. 

AT.  ant  V  .  ?th  aer.,  I.  it.. 
He  that  lacka  time  to  nionm  Urka  ttroo  to  uten.1 , 
Kterulty  mouriu  that. 

*•<>  II.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  I.,  I.  4. 
There  are  certain  defecU  of  taste  which  correct  them, 
selves  by  their  own  estrarajra-ice. 

Lotrrll,  Study  Windows,  p.  401. 
Jie/ormd  my  will,  and  reef ityu  inv  thought. 

Sir  J.  baritt,  Intnxl.  to  lmniortal.  of  Boul 
Home  men  from  a  false  persuasion  that  they  cannot  re- 
form their  livea  and  root  out  Uielr  old  vicious  habits, 
never  so  lnuch  at  alteuipt,  eudeavour.  or  uo  about  It. 

&yvth. 

It  Is  a  cheering  thouahtthrouahout  life  that  aamethlne 
can  be  done  to  nnseliimite  the  i-ondltiim  of  tho-he  who  have 
been  subject  to  the  hani  uaaaTea  of  the  wocUL 

f.ineofn,  in  Raymond,  p.  4Til 

TJ.  i«fr<jN«.  1.  To  grow  or  become  better  by 
roformatiou,  or  l>y  rectifying  something  wrong 
in  manners  or  morals. 

Anrthlrut  that  a  mended  is  liut  patched:  virtue  lliat 
traliBsnrea-iea  Ls  but  pntched  with  sill ;  and  sin  that  iliw-afs 
hi  but  patched  with  virtue.  ,  r.  >..  i.  f 

2.  To  become  better  (in  health) ;  recover  from 
illness. 

Then  enquired  he  of  them  the  hour  wlien  he  began  to 
Amend.  And  tliey  said  unto  him,  Yesterday  at  the  aev. 
enth  hour  the  fever  left  htm.  John  iv.  It. 

amend  (a-mend'),  n.  TSiug.  of  amends,  q.  v.~) 
Compensation:  generally  used  in  the  plural. 
Soe  aw«n«*. 

An<l  »..  to  Unland'-  sorrow 
The  sweet  ii-Jwid  U  maile, 

Wndtier,  t'onqucat  of  Finland, 
amendable  (a-men'da-bl),  a.  [<  MK.  amend- 
able, <  OF.  amendable?  <  L.  emenddMi»,  <  emen. 
dare,  correct  :  s«o aatrncf,  r.,andcf.  emendabk.] 
Capable  of  being  amended  or  corrected:  as,  an 
amendable  writ  or  error, 
amendatory  (a-men'da-to-ri).  a.  [<ame-i»d'  + 
-at-ori/,  like  emcndalorii,  <  LL.  cmcHrfatoriK*, 
corrective.]  Supplying  or  containing  amend- 
ment; corrective. 

I  presume  this  Is  an  otnlMlon  hy  nion)  oreralntit.  and  I 
recommend  that  ll  be  nuppllnl  hy  an  -nae-ufaforji  or  »U|h 
plcmental  act.  i,i'noUn,  in  Kajiuond,  p.  1S4. 

amende  (a-mend';  F.  pron.  u-tnoiid'),  n.  [F., 
a  fine,  a  pcnaltv,  amenibt:  sec  amrnr/s.]  1.  A 
pecuniary  punishment  or  fine.— 2.  A  recanta- 
tion or  reparation.— Amende  honorable,  tn  ane. 
French  late,  a  public  confession  and  a]xdni*y  made,  under 
certain  humiliating  conditions,  by  persona  convictsxl  of 
offensea  sjnilust  law,  morality,  or  rellirlon.  It  Is  thus  de- 
fined by  CoUtravo  :  "A  most  ltfikonilnJoiu  punlslunent  in- 
flicted upon  an  extreum  offender,  who  must  go  through 
the  streets  barefoot  and  bareheaded  (with  a  burnltiir  link 
in  Ida  hand)  unto  tile  seat  of  justice,  or  some  such  publiek 
place,  and  there  confess  Ida  olfenee,  and  ask  fortriveneH  of 
the  party  he  hath  wronired."  It  was  nholiabed  In  1791,  re- 
introduced in  cases  of  sacrileize  In  IS-jfi,  and  finally  abro- 
gated In  Isso.  The  phraae  now  aUrnifiea  any  open  apology 
and  reparation  to  an  injured  person  for  Improper  laigruas.-e 
or  treatment. 

She  was  condom  tveil  to  mako  the  amende  honorable,  that 
Is.  to  conleas  her  dellni|Ui  ncy,  at  tlie  end  of  a  nubile  re- 
tlaloua  prixwaslon.  with  a  lluhteil  taper  in  her  nabil,  and 
to  tic  Injj.rtsnneil.liiriiijithe  pleasure  of  tlio  Kluicot  F'raiiK'. 


ament 

terms  of  a  motion  underdiscussion.  Any  such  al- 
teration U  termed  an  anunrfnu-nt,  even  when  lu  effect  is 
entirely  to  reverse  the  sense  of  the  original  bill  or  mo- 
tion. 

4.  An  alteration  of  a  legislative  or  deliberative 
act  or  in  a  constitution :  a  change  made  in  a 
law,  either  by  way  of  correction  or  addition. 
Amendments  to  the  (  Vinstittithui  of  the  L'nited  States  may 
tie  proposed  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  or  hy  a  convention  summoned  by  Congress  °n 
the  application  of  tho  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  enacted  try  their  ratification  hy  the  UkIsIs 
tures  of  three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  conventions  lu 
three  fourths  of  the m,  as  I'onirress  may  determine. 
8.  In  tar,  the  correction  of  an  error  in  a  writ, 
record,  or  other  judicial  document.— 6t.  Com- 
pensation; reparation.  C'Aosiwr,  Reeve's  Tale. 
-  Syn.  1.  KmenilstloD,  betterment.  —  2.  Htjvrm,  etc.  8ee 
re/onusarion. 

amendment-monger  (a-mend 'ment-mung'- 
ger),  n.  One  who  makes  a  business  of  suggest- 
ing and  urging  constitutional  amendments:  a 
term  especially  apphed  in  United  States  history 
to  the  Anti-Federalists. 

amends  (a-mendz'),  «.  pi.  [<  MK.  amende*, 
amendis,  always  in  plural,  <  OF.  amenden,  pi.  of 
amende,  a  penaltv,  a  fine,  mulct,  mod.  F.  a«<md> 
(MU  aiNcsda),  i  amender:  seo  amend,  r.]  1. 
('ompensatiou  for  a  loss  or  injury ;  recompense ; 
satiafaction;  equivalent. 

maketh  us  amemU. 

UltaJt.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  K.  7. 


2t.  Recovery  of  health;  amendment. 

Xow,  I.ord  be  thanked  f.ir  my  good  amende: 

.Shot.,  T.  of  the  S.,  IluL.  2. 

amendsfult  (n-mendz'ful),  a.  [<  OBtenrfs  +  -/*t\] 
Making  amends ;  giving  satisfaction.  Chap- 
tnan. 

amene  (a-nien'),  a.  [<  MK.  aBiettf,  <  OF.  'amene 
(in  aslvV  am«se-me-«f),  <  L.  a  man  tut,  pleasant, 
connected  with  amare,  love:  see  amiable,  amor, 
amour.]   Pleasant;  agreeable.  [Rare.] 

The  amene  delta  of  the  lovely  Niger. 

It  F.  Utirton,  Abbeolruta,  I.  I. 

amenity  (a-men'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  amenities  (-tiz). 
L<  F.  amernil/,<.  L.  amar«i/(i(f-)ji,<  amantut,  pleas- 
ant: see  amciir.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
pleasant  or  agreeable  in  situation,  prospect, 
climate,  temper,  disposition,  manners,  etc.; 
pleasantness;  pleasingness;  an  affable  manner. 

After  .  .  .  discovering  places  which  were  so  full  of 
aineiiily  Uiat  melancholy  itself  could  not  but  change  Its 
humor  as  it  gated,  the  followers  of  Calvin  planted  theni- 
aelvea  on  the  banks  of  the  river  May. 

«u«cr<jft,  nut.  U.  I.  65. 
lUitnan childishness  seenss  to  me  so  Intul lively  onnnected 
with  Roman  ansenifv,  urlianity,  and  general  gracefMlm^a, 
tiuit,  for  myself,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lay  a  tax  on  It,  lest 
these  other  commodities  should  also  cess*,  to  come  to 
market.  //.  Jamei,  Jr.,  Trans.  Hketfllea,  p  114. 

2.  That  which  is  agreeable  or  pleasing. 

the  prospects  sweete,  with  other 
flower  ipsnteiiL 
A'rviyn,  Diary,  Oct  17, 1671. 


Amenity  damages,  tn  Oreat  Britain,  dainaees  civen  for 
the  defacement  of  ground*,  eapcelally  around  dwelling, 
houssa,  or  for  annoyance  or  hiss  of  amenity,  caused  by  the 


i«  .Srrietfilnd,  tfueens  of 

(a-men'der),  n.    One  who  amcuds. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws,  .  .  . 
permitting  m<  of  the  most  atrocious  seta  ..f  oppres- 
sion. ijrowrArtwi. 

amendftalt  (a-mend'ftd).  a.  [<  ««ew»  +  -Ml 
lull  of  ameuilment  or  improvement. 

Vour  most  amend Otl  and  unmutehed  furtum'a 

Fletcher  (ami  Mct*\  llloody  Urother,  ill.  I. 

amendment  {ti-incud'meiit  ),n.  [<  ME.  amende- 
iwwf^OF.  aiursffi  went. (amender:  sceawiciK/,  r., 
and  -wi  n/.]  1.  The  net  of  freeinir  from  fault s ; 
the  act  of  making  bctli  r,  or  of  changing  for  the 
better;  correction:  improvement;  reformation: 
ns.  "amendment  of  life,"  Iheuhr. 

[{,  r  w,«k»  are  so  perfe.  •  that  there  Is  no  place  f„r 
o.,o  H-Uc  uti.  li'iu.  Cri'iitiuu. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  liclsfcr,  or  the  state  of 
having  become  l«jttcr;  spec ilically,  recovery 
of  health. 

\  ..ur  h.-iiiiur's  [lUy.  rii,  hi--.irlnu  yrur  ,ir>,ew.;,iiyi,/. 
Are  cm oil  to  play  u  plriuunt  ...nu.lv, 

.S*!!*.,  T.  of  the  S..  Ind.  1. 

3.  In  deliberative  amuniblirs,  an  ulti  rulinn  pr>- 
'  to  be  made  in  the  draft  of  a  bill,  or  in  tho 


selling. 

ice  or  hiss  oi  amenity,  caused  by  tt 
building  of  a  railway,  construction  of  public  works,  etc. 

avmenorrhea,  amenorrhoea  (a-men^-re'jt),  •>. 

(NL.  amenorrhaa,  <  Or.  a-  priv.  +  fiijv,  month 

(pi.  /o-;«f,  menses),  +  jtoia,  a  flow.  <  /Viv,  flow.] 

A  suppression  of  menses,  especially  from  other 

causes  than  age  or  pregnancy, 
amenorrheal,  amenorrhojal  (a-men-6-re'al), 

a.    Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  amenorrhea: 

as,  amenorrheal  insanity, 
amenorrheic,  amenorrhceic  (a-men-6-re'ik), 

a.    l<  ameworr/ica.]    Same  as  amenorrneiil, 
a  menaa  et  thoro  (a  men'sa  et  thii'ro).  [1*, :  a 

forafr.from;  rnenna,  abl.  of  table ;  cf.and; 

fAoro,  abl.  of  f*ortt*  (prop.  ^ 

torn.*),  bed  :  ^^a. 

From  board  an  1       I  ^^]"l> 

tair.aphni.scdcscriptivciif 

a  kinil  of  divorce  in  which 

the  husband  Continues  to  pi 

niuinliiiu  the  wife,  and  the  («k 

marriiige-bond  is  not  di«-      J-..,     \  1  ' 

solved:  now  Fiipers...!r.|  ^T^-iSO. 

by  a  decree  of  judicial    T  [ 

separation.  J\  '        — L  ,l 

ament  (am',  t,t>.».   [<  L.  (1        -     !  \\ 

amentum,  a  si  nip  or  fining,  w 
csp.  on  missile  v> lupous;  ,  . 

i:ls.>,  rarely,  a  shoe-string;  »,,.,' .,t'toirZf«!!\'i 
<  l)L.  (imrc,  bind,  fasten,  ;"","t"T  ,''-*1" 
>  L.  aptun,  apt:  see  a/if.J 

In  but.,  a  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of 


ajietalous 


grown:  g  in  tho 
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along  a  stalk 
The  true  anient  or  catkin  la  artle- 
J  and  U  deciduous;  It  Is  wsll  wen 
In  the  Uilloreacence  of  the  birch,  wtllr.w,  and  poplar,  and 
In  tho  aUuninate  luuureaccivec  of  the  oak,  walnut,  and 
hawL  Alao  written  amentum, 
amentaV,  n.  Plural  of  amentum. 
Amentaceje  (am-en-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
amentum:  see  amtnt  and  -ucrtr.]  A  general 
terra  for  plants  'whose  flowers  are.  arranged  in 
an  ament  or  catkin,  formerly  considered,  under 
various  limitation*,  as  forming  a  natural  group, 
but  separated  by  later  botanists  into  several  dif- 
ferent orders,  as  Cupulifcra,  Salicaeea;  I'lata- 
nace<r,  Myricaeca,  etc. 
amentaceous  (am-en-ta'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  amen- 
taccus :  see  anient  and  -aeeoue.]  In  hot.:  (a) 
Consisting  of  or  resem hling  an  ament :  as,  an 
amrotacroii*  inflorescence,  (ft)  Bearing amenta : 
» plants. 

,  (a-men'tal),  a.  [<  cment  +  -<i/.]  Per- 
taining  to  or  having  anient*  or  catkins, 
amentia-  (a-men'shiS),  n.  [I*.,  want  of  reason, 
<  anw«({-)«,  out  of  one's  mind.  <  A  foraA,  from,  + 
menll-)»,  mind:  boo  mrnUtl.  Cf.  dementia.']  Im- 
becility of  mind ;  idioey  or  dotage.  Formerly 
sometimes  called  amenly. 

ameiltiferOUS  (am-en-tif'e-rus),  a.  K  L.  amen- 
tum (see  ament)  +  Jerre  ==  E.  fcearl.J  Bearing 
catkins.    A".  £.  1). 

amentiform  (a-meu'ti-form),  a.  K  L.  amen- 
tum (see  a  men  I)  +  forma,  form.]  In  tht  form 
of  an  ainent  or  catkin, 
amentum  (a-men'tunO,  n.;  pL  amenta  (-13). 
[I*.:  see  ament.]  1.  Same  as  ament. — 2.  An- 
ciently, a  strap  secured  to  the  shaft  of  a  javelin, 
to  aid  the  thrower  in  giving  it  force  and  aim. 
amentyt  (a-men'tl),  m.    See  amentia, 

>t,  r.  The  earlier  form  of  amini**. 
(a-mcrs'),  r.  f, ;  pret.  and  pp.  amerced, 
ppr.  amercing.  [<  ME.  amereen,  amercien,  <  AF. 
amercier,  fine,  mulct,  first  as  pp.  in  the  phrase 
rsfre  anvreir,  which  is  due  to  the  earlier  phrase 
rxtre  a  merci,  be  at  the  mercy  of,  i.  e.,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  fine:  see  Wrry.]  1.  To 
punish  by  an  arbitrary  or  discretionary  flue : 
as,  the  court  amerced  the  defendant  in  the  sum 
of  iliiO. 

Rut  I'll  ismen-e  yon  with  an  atrong  a  fine. 
That  you  ahall  all  repent  the  Ium  of  mine. 

.S»«a-.,R.and  J.,111.  1. 

2.  To  punish  by  inflicting  a  penalty  of  any 
kind,  as  by  depriving  of  some  right  or  privilege, 
or  entailing  some  loss  upon. 

Millions  of  apirita  for  his  tault  amrirrol 

Of  heaven.  Miltm,  V.  L,  I.  eoo. 

Shall  be  by  him  amturtt  with  penance  dew. 

.Sjienser,  Smnrti,  Ixx. 

amerceable(it-m6r'sa-bl),a.  [<  tlif|j'  rrr'  +  -able.] 
Liable  to  amercement.  Also  written  amercia- 
ble. 

amercement  (a-m*rs'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  osaorcr- 
mcnt,  amernement,  amercimcnt,  <  AF.  aswrci- 
M?«f,  ansercAieiMcnf  (>  ML.,  amerciamcnfam,  >E. 
amerciament),  <  amercier,  amerce  :  see  amerce.] 
1.  The  act  of  amercing,  or  the  state  of  being 
amerced. — 2.  In  iatr,  a  pecuniary  penalty  in- 
flicted on  an  offender  at  tho  discretion  of  the 
Court.  It  differs  from  a.rtne,  In  that  the  Utter  la,  or  wan 
originally,  n  fUed  and  certain  sum  prescribed  by  atatnte 
for  an  offense,  while  an  amercement  la  arliltrary.  Thp 
fixing  or  aaaeasment  of  the  amount  at  an  amercement 
la  called  aftrrmrnt. 

They  UkrwiM  laid  ammemmtt  at  seventy,  fifty,  or 
thirty  pounds  of  tobacco,  »  tho  cause  waa.  on  every  law 
case  throughout  the  country.    Brrertep,  Virginia,  L  1  lrj. 
(He)  muto  tn  miter}-,  eyed  my  masters  hero 
■   i  till  tlie  authoritative  word 


Itroirning,  Ring  and  Hook,  I.  SIS. 

Also  written  aiwrrriaiwenf. 
Amercement  royal.  In  Great  Itriuhi,  a  penalty  Imposed 
on  an  otficcr  for  a  misdemeanor  In  his  oftl-..-. 

ameTCCT  (a-meT's*r),  it.    One  who  amerces. 

amerciable  (a-m^r'si-n-bl).  a.    Same  as  «i»i<t«> 
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American  eitlien.— American  sJcarnoqns,  leather, 

onan.'-tc.  See  the  nouna— American  aloe,  see  Apm. 
—American  bowls.  Same  aa  ninrpint.  American  In- 
diana. See  Jndian.  -American  party,  in  f.  s.  Auf..  a 
pntitiral  party  which  came  Into  prominence  In  1»A3.  lu 
fundariMtntal  nrinciple  waa  tliat  the  Rovernmeut  of  tlie 
eonntry  ahoald  Iw  in  the  tianda  of  native  rilizena.  At  flnt 
It  waa  nnranlzed  aa  a  aecret,  oath-hoiui<l  fraternity;  an.l 
from  their  profesalona  of  hinorance  in  regard  to  it,  IU 
mrnibcrs  received  the  name  of  Know-nMhlnn.  Ignor- 
ing the  slavery  iiuratliHi.  It  sained  control  of  the  govern 
menu  of  several  .Northern  and  Sonthf  rn  Mlatea  in  ism  ami 
185*,  and  nomiiiatcit  a  prealdentlal  ticket  In  lKr,«;  hut  It 
<ll«apr>ean  i|  alwut  its  .Northern  adherents  beeomimj 
KepnWkain,  whllo  irkwt  of  lit  Southern  memtieri  joined 
the  short-lived  <'on»tltiitk«ial  Vnlon  party.  Anantima- 
K>nlc  party  of  the  fame  name  apia'iiirit  Is  \if7h,  hut  gained 
very'  few  Vutea.    See  .Vofire  .^n^eie^rt  l^ir/y,  ttelow. 

It  apiicared  In  thla,  oa  In  nxnt  otlier  »ee  Htatea.  that 
the  deelllie  or  dLw^nllop  of  the  American,  or  FlUniore. 
party  iiiurvd  mainly  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  triumphatil 
livtuocracy'*  Wreefey,  Amcr.  Ct»tiflict,  1.  JKrl. 

American  Plan,  the  metho<l  of  hotel  management  com- 
mon in  tlie  Tutted  Htatea,  which  ia  based  UJHjn  the  pav- 
ment  t>y  Rueata  of  a  find  aura  per  diem  coverUiir  all  ordi- 
nary charKcs  for  rixitn,  food,  and  attendance.  See  Eurv- 
pean  ytan,  luider  >.'i<r»;enn.  -  American  system,  a  name 
orldnalty  u»ol  for  tile  prUieiple  of  protrctioii  by  uieam 
of  hbth  tarilf  dalka  in  the  United  Stales,  as  Intended  to 
countervail  the  uufavi>rable  commercial  reirulatlont  of 
Eur^ipean  ci>uiitries,  or  to  promote  American  aa  aicain^t 
Euro|ieaa  InureHts.— Native  American  party,  in  tr.  S. 
hUt.,  an  onrantzallon  baaed  on  hustility  to  the  purtlcipa* 
ttou  of  forvbsn  luunUimiU  in  American  politic*,  and  to 
the  Roman  tvuliolic  <  huMi,  fonoed  atioiit  ISti  In  \Mi 
It  carrkd  the  city  elcctiona  of  Stir  York  and  nUlndel- 
ptiia,  and  rlectol  a  number  of  ConirreMmeu.  It  iraiiMHl 
no  further  aacccow*.  abd  diaappcared  within  u  few  years, 
after  occaaloning  destructive  rloU  aualuit  Human  Cath- 
olirt  In  rhlladetpltla  ami  other  placea. 

IL  ».  A  native  or  an  Inhabitant  of  the  western 
hemisjihere,  or,  sppctfleally,  of  North  America: 
originally  applied  to  the  aboriginal  races  dis- 
covered by  the  Europeans,  but  now  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  born  in  America,  ( 
in  the  most  restricted  or  popular  sense,  to 
citi»'us  of  the  United  States. 
Americanism  (a-mer'i-kan-Um),  n.  [<  Ameri- 
can +  -ism.]  1.  l>evotion  to  or  preference  for 
t  he  United  States  and  their  institutions ;  prefer- 
ence for  whatever  is  American  in  this  sense; 
the  exhibition  of  such  preference. — 2.  Tho  con- 
dition of  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Great-grandfathers  of  thnae  living  Americana,  wboae 
Amcriea*imt  did  not  begin  within  the  last  half  century. 

The  Century,  iXVIL  6T8. 

3/  A  enstom,  trait,  or  thing  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica or  Americans;  in  general,  any  distinctive 
characteristic  of  American  life,  thought,  litera- 
ture, etc. 

I  hate  Uiii  shallow  .-tmeneanum  which  hopes  to  get 
rich  by  credit,  to  get  knowledge  by  raps  on  midnight 
tables,  to  learn  the  economy  of  the  mind  by  phreuolugy. 
or  skill  without  study.  BmerMvu,  Succcaa. 

4.  A  word,  a  phrase,  or  an  idiom  of  tho  Eng- 
lish language  which  is  now  peculiar  to  or  has 
originated  in  the  United  StateB. 

Many  so-called  Amerieanieitu  are  good  old  EiigUah. 

/Jurwj,  Sup.  Eng.  Gloa*. 

Americanist  (ik-mer'i-kan-ist ),  n.  [<  American 
+  -i*t,"  =  F.  jmerironjifc  =  Bp.  Pg.  America- 
nista.]  One  devoted  to  tho  study  of 
specially  relating  to  America. 


imotrometer 

vided  into  parts ;  unsegmented: 
both  from  enmeristtic  and  du/mrrutic :  aa,  "am- 
erwfiV  flukes,"  K.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc  BriU, 
XII.  556. 

am  est,  n.  Same  as  amine. 
ames-acftt,  n.   rk-e  ot«f<cs-ao(f. 
amesst.  n.    Same  as  amice. 
AmetaboU  (ain^-tab'o-18),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  <  Or. 
a/irraJnAac,  tinchangeable :  seeaiwrfaAofVius.]  In 
zool.,  insects  which  do  not  undergo  metamor- 
phosis.   In  Maclean's  system  of  classification,  a  term 


>rrowi>d  from  W,  K.  l^ach  u 
ta  l>v  which  the  njynapiHi 
is  "iinrcU"  should  he  roll 
i*  Insects,  which  underg 


teatgnate  a  subcl&M  of  /n- 
ls,  thyaanurouft.  and  arioplu- 
•tlvely  contrasUil  with  the 
Hamorphoals.  Myrtapod^ 


being  excluded  from  the  claaa  Inaectn,  and  lice  luring  Uv 
cateil  with  tMreta  that  are  m>t  thoroughly  snielatNiloiu, 
Ametnlnta  la  l-y  some  authors  rratrlcte.1  to  th 
boloiis  and  thytanurous  lit*cct*.   live  term  la  c 
with  Wewi»'n»e/o4o(rt  and  with  Mrlobota. 

MXeay  has  formed  them  [Myrlapodal  into  two  order*. 
rtillopoJa  and  (•hllognatha,  raising  Ihera.  t<i«etlier  with 
tlie  two  other  orderv  Tliysanara  and  An<>)>lura  (or  Para 
tita.  Lntr.),  and  certain  annulutcd  vennes,  into  a  dlsttli'1 
claaa.  to  whlcli  he  applied  tlie  name  of  AmelaMa,  which 
Leach  had  propuaed  only  tor  Uie  spring-UIIeil  InsecU  ami 


[las*,  p.  i 

ametabolian  (a-met-a-lio'li-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  In  tool.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Jmc- 
tabola. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Jmetabola. 
ametabolic  (a-mot-a-bol'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  aiurn- 
jlo/.oc,  unchangeablc"(se«  ametabolou*) ;  or  <  n-i8 
+  metabolic]     Not  subject  to  metamorphor'- 
Applledto  those  Irw-U,  such  as  lice,  which  .1,._r.ot  ] 
s  wings  when  perf,^^,  anil  wlilch  do  not,  '* 
IT  well-niarkit' 


As  distinguished  from  an  American,  an  A 
a  ]M-rson  of  any  nation  who  prominently  inte 
in  the  study  of  subject*  relating  to  America. 

r<m  American,  VII.  «- 

Americani2atian(a-mer'i-kan-i-ra'shon), «. 

[<  Americani.-e  +  -afton.]  Ttie  act  or  process 
of  Americanizing,  or  of  being  Americanized, 


IhroUiih  any  well-niarki-d  meUiiiorjiliools. 
ametaboloOS  (am-e-tab'o-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a/u- 
T6fio>^,  unchangeable,  <  a-  priv.  +  tirra,io>oc, 
changeable:  see  ilrtabola.]  jVmetabolic;  not 
subject  to  metamorphosis. 

In  the  aeries  of  snrfsMvu  InsecU  tlHTe  ore  some  with 
masticatory,  others  with  suctorial,  mouths. 

ItHxlen,  Anat  Invert.,  p. 

ametallous  (a-met'al-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv.  + 
nira/ijuv,  mine  (taken  as  'metal':  see  metal), 
+  -otfs.I    Non-metallic.    A'.      1).  [Hare.] 

amethodical  ( am-e-thod'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  <i- 
priv.  (a-18)  +  methodical,  q.  v.  Cf.  Gr.  aui- 
ftutof,  without  method.]  Unmethodical ;  irreg- 
ular; without,  order.    Bailey.  [Hare.] 

amethodlstt  (a-meth'o-dist),  »i.  [<  Gr.  <i-  priv. 
(fi-18)  +  methodi#t,  q.  v.;  or  directly  <  Gr.  aui- 
ttoAif,  without  method  «  a-  priv.  +  fiiOoie*, 
method),  +  -int.]  One,  especially  a  physician, 
who  follows  no  regular  method;  a  ouaek:  ax. 
"empirical!  amethoiliutt,"  W hillock,  Manners  of 
English,  p.  80. 

amethyst  (am'v-thist),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  «me- 
thiet,  amitiet,  amati*t  (also  atN«if<v<,  amatite*),  < 
ME.  awififisf,  flincfisf,  -inte,  <  OF.  amafMfe,  ame- 
tuite,  mod.  F.  amCthyste  —  Pr.  amethytta  =  Sp. 
amatUta,  amctista,  -to  =  Pg.  amethynta,  ame- 
tula,  -to  =  It.  amatitta  =  D.  amctint,  -thut,  -thynt 
—  O.  amethyttt  —  Sw.  amctist  a  Dan.  amelynt,  < 
L.  amethyftun,  <  Gr.  d^Oeorof,  the  precious 
stone  amethyst,  also  the  name  of  a  plant,  lx>th 
so  called  because  supposed  to  be  remedial 
against  drunkenness, <  aulthnroc,  adj.,  not  drunk- 
en, <  d-  priv.  +  'aiihtrrie,  verbal  adj.  of  fttOi-m; 
be  drunken,  <  strong  drink,  =  E.  strwfi,  q. 
v.]  1.  A  violet-blue  or  purple  variety  of  quartz., 
the  color  being  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of 
peroxid  of  iron.    It  generally  occurs  cryaUUItcd  In 

■led 


(ii-iue-r'si-s-ruent),  n. 
amercement. 

American  (a-mer'i-kan),  a.  and  w.    [=  F. 


Jm^ricYiiassBp.  Pg.  It.  Americano  =  1).  Ameri- 
kaan,  n  ,  Amenkaan*ch,  a.,  =  0.  Amirikaner,  n., 
Amrhkanisch,  a.,  =  Dan.  Amerikantr,  n.,  Amtri- 


kannk,  a.,  =  Hw.  Amcrikan,  n.,  Amerikanjik,  a., 
<  XL.  .-tmcrirvjiiM/),  <  America,  so  named  from 
Amcrieun  Vesputius,  Ijitinized  form  of  Ameriijo 
Vespucci.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining tothe  western 
hemisphere;  belonging  to  or  situated  in  either 
North  or  South  America:  as,  the  Amazon  and 
other  .Iiumms  rivers.— 2.  In  a  more  restricted 
,  pertaining  to  the  United  States:  as,  an 


It  has  com*  to  be  the  custom  to  charactertie  as  an 
A  merieuniialujn  the  dreaded  .  .vergmwth  and  permeation 
by  realism  of  European  civilization,  and  the  rapidly  grow- 
tug  preponderance  of  manufacturing  industry. 

Pop.  .Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  30&. 

Americanize  (n-mer'l-kan-iz),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  .-fniencrtni.-iry/,  ppr.  JntcTicasu-in<7.  [< Ameri- 
can +  -«'.-c.]  1.  To  render  American  in  char- 
acter; assimilate  to  tho  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  tho  United  States. 

It  ia  notoTioua  that,  tn  the  Unite,!  SUIc,  the  deafen- 
danta  of  the  immigrant  Iri.h  lo»  their  I  eltie  aspee-t,  and 
become  Americanist,       II.  Spencer,  Inn.  of  IHol.,  |  si 

The  line  of  anrument  hna  lieen  adopted  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  with  regard  to  what  he 
terms  dnvrrirUNi^in'r  Uie-lnfttUutiona  of  the  cxwintry. 


six  sided  prisms  or  pyramids;  also  in  rolled  frajmiciita, 
'  rtsmaf' 
lttsv. 


compoaed  of  Imperfect  prismatic,  crystal*.    Its  fracture  Is 
ichnUlaloraphntery.   It  tswr-ingfit  into  i 
tieflnestat  " 


:from  India,  t  ry  Ion, 


2.  To  naturalize  in  tho  United  States.  [Hare.] 
Americomania  Cm  -  mer  'i-ko-nm'm-S),«.  [< 
-ImcnVvi  -f-  manio.]     A  craze  for  whatever  is 
American.  [Hare.] 

Their  ,<uirrieu«Mm'.i  he  seems  1i>  ennaider  a  rrllnllisl 
heres).  Ki*'W,,fri-,.V!(Ml.tS.  {tr.Jl.U-) 

ameiistic  Cam-<'-rif'1ikN.  a.  [<Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
fupicrrfc,  divided,  divisible,  verbal  udj.  of  fafi- 
Cav,  divide,  <  a  part.]    In  .-oo/.,  not  di- 


of  Jewelry, 
and  Broxll. 

2.  In  her.,  the  color  purple  when  described  in 
blazoning  a  nobleman's  escutcheon.  See  fi»c- 
ture. —  3.  The  name  of  a  humming-bird,  Calli- 
phlox  amethyntina.  Oriental  amethyst,  a  rare  vio. 
H>t-Miii>red  gem.  a  variety  of  alumina  or  corundum,  of  ex. 
traordinary  brilliancy  and  lieauty:  amethystine  sapphire, 
amethystine  ( am  -i}-  this  'tin),  a.  [<  L.  amt- 
tliyttinux,  <  Gr.  avMentvoc,  <  d^CtHtr-oj-,  ame- 
thyst: see  amrlhyit.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling amethyst;  of  tho  color  of  amethyst; 
purple ;  violet  .  Anciently  applied  to  a  garment  of  the 
color  of  amethyst,  as  dlstlnguulied  from  tlie  Tyrian  anil 
hyacinthine  purple. 

Tremhllng  v 
That  gltromer  with  an  au 


2.  Composed  of  amethyst:  as,  an  amethystine 

cup. 

ametrometer  (am-e-trom'e-ter),  ».  [<  Gr. 
aurTpnc,  irregular  <<d-priv.  +  f>>Tp»v,  measure), 
+  ftj'/fv,  measure.]  An  instrument  used  in 
the  diagnosis  of  ametropia,  coii-iisting  of  two 
lamps  arranged  upon  a  bar,  and  capable  of 
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the  tatii'nt'u  sight. 

rNL.,< 

roue,  irregular,  +  £>«>  ("«•),  eye.]  A  condition 
of  the  eye  which  is  abnormal  with  respect  to 
refraction :  the  opposite  of  emmctropia.  It  com- 
prise* myopia,  hypermetropfov,  presbyopia,  and 
as-tiginatisin.  Hee  t  h**M*  words, 
ametropic  (am-e-trop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
produced  by  ametropia. 

ametroM  (a-me'trus),  a.   [<  Or.  a.  priv.  + 
iwpa,  uterus:  see  matrix.']    In  teraUd.,  without 
a  uterus.   SvA.  Soc.  Lac. 
smevet,  r.   Same  as  amore-i. 
amgarm  {am'gtirn).  n.  [W.  amgarn,  a  ferrule] 
In  ardutol.,  a  kind  of  celt  supposed  to  have 
served  as  the  ferrule  of  a  spcar-eliaf  t.  fetch  celts 
rowmoolr  have  a  loop  on  one  stile,  mid  In  umbo  instances 
a  ring  has  been  found  passing  through  the  loop. 
Amharlc  (am-har'ik),  «.   [<  .imAara,  the  een- 
tral  division  of  Abyssinia. J  The  modem  culti- 
vated language  of  Abyssinia. 

Amiaric  .  .  .  lias  Iwi  since  A.  O.  UOCJ  the  UogUMn 
U  the  Court  ana  NoMe.  lot  Abvssuilal. 

«.  .V.  fial.  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  p  S8. 

Amherst i a  :  am-herg'ti-H),  n.  [NL.,  named  in 
honor  of  Countess  Amherst,  a  zealous  promoter 
of  botany.]  A  leguminous  arboreous  genus  of 
Burmese  plants,  of  a  single  species,  A.  nobtlie, 
with  very  large  flowers,  bright  vermilion  spot- 
ted with  yellow,  in  long  pendulous  racemes. 
The  flowers  ore  considered  Hmd,  and  are  laid  aa  an 
offering  before  tbe  ahrUu*  of  Buddha. 

(am'l-tt),  ».  [XL.,  <  Or.  aula,  a  kind  of 
_■  (see  dof.);  applied  by  Liniuuus  to  an 
American  genus.]  1.  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes, 
typical  of  the  family  Amiidee,  Amm  cabva  being 
the  only  extant  specieB.  it  inhabits  the  fresh  waters 
ot  North  America,  and  Is  known  mm  the  bowfln,  dogfish, 
tmlfMi.  lawyer,  brlndle,  grlndlc.  and  John  A.  Griudle. 
Tho  ash  known  as  ami*  to  Mm  ancients  was  a  very  differ- 
ent one.   Also  called  AmialHt.   Bee  cut  under  Amivirr. 

8.  A  genua  of  acantlinptervKlan  fishes:  synony- 
mous with  Apogcm.  Oranorius. 
amiability  (a/mi  -»-bil'i-ti ),  n.  [<  amiable :  gee 
Of.  OF.  dmiaUele.)  1.  Tho  quality  of 
being  amlablo;  excellence  of  disposition;  amia- 
bleness. 

Baetoetua  mentions,  aa  an  Instance  of  tho  unuaetrtty  of 
Titus,  that  bo  wa»  accustomed  to  J«*t  with  thu  people 
dnrtttK  the  combat*  ■    tin-  gUuiutem. 

Lreky,  Earop,  Morals,  I.  904. 

2.  Lovablcness;  aniabilitv.   X.  £,'.  D. 
amiable  {»'mi-*-bl),a.  [< ME. amiable, amyalile, 
aimiabte,  <  0F7aim(aNt,  amiable,  anionic,  ami- 
able, lovely,  friendly,  <  LL,  amicabilis  (>  E. 
amicable),  friendly,  K.  L.  amicare,  make  friendly, 

<  arnicas,  a  friend.* prop,  an  adj.,  friendly,  loving, 

<  amare,  love:  see  amor,  amour,  etc.  The  sense 
'lovable,  lovely'  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  F. 
mutable,  OF.  ostoMc.  <  L.  amabilii,  lovable,  love- 
ly, <  amort,  aa  above.]    1.  Friendly;  kindly; 


11  lid 


atlji-wttnent  to  test  the  degree  of  refraction  in 
the  patient's  sight. 

ametropia  (am-e-tro'pi4),  a.    rNL.,<  Or.  iut-  Amla-Han  (a-mi'a-d«),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Amiiilct. 


Thf)  ftlie  parables]  art'  t\miaU\i  penplc-Jaltt, 

id  bright,  HUuJrwUl.  Sacred  Chuel 


Classics.  1.  m 


Uyaas 


ThUJwordland 


Be  la  to  amiable  that  roo  wfll  lore  him,  U  ever  you  be. 
rotae  acquainted  with  him. 

Jrftnon,  in  Bancroft'i  Hlat  Cofut.,  It.  SIS. 

Ilia  IFox'i]  private  friends  .  .  .  maintained  that  ...  If 
he^wujnUled.^lw^ra ^Dialed  by  aw  f«Mii  Jet-lliiica.  by  a 
**rej*«mft  hU  frkud.  and  bj^Jj^J"  J^hXi'^ 

=  tljTL  Rngagljijc,  brnbjiutnt,  ■weet-b-mpered.  kind  beart- 
ed.  lorely  In  character. 

amiablenasi  (A'ml-tv-bl-nes),  «.  Tho  quality 
<>f  being  amiable:  lo'vclinoas;  amiability. 

amiably  (a'mi-a-bli),  ath.   1.  In  an 
manner:  in  a  manner  to  cjtcite  or 
—  8».  Pieasingly ;  delightfully.    [Bare.  ] 
Tkt  pilacce  rlac  ao  amUUi/. 


amlant,  amianih  (am'i-ant,  -antb),  n.  [Prop. 
amianl,  <  ME.  amyaunt,  <  OF.  'amiaxte,  mod. 
F.  amiaitte,  <  L.  amiantus,  <  Or.  d^iovroc:  see 
amiantvJt.'i  Same  as  amiantus. 
amiantiform,  amianthlfornn am  i -an'ti -thi 
form),  a.  [<  XL.  amiantu*,  -that,  +  U.  forma, 
form.]  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  ami- 
antus. 

amiantine,  amianthlne  (am-i-an'tin,  -thin),  a. 
[<  amiant,  -anth,  +  -<nel.]  Kelating  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  amiantus. 

amiantoid,  amianthoid  (am-i-an'toid,  -thoid), 
a.  [<  amiant,  -anth,  +  -otd.]  Hesembling  ami- 
antus iu  form. 

amiantoidaL,  amianthoidal  (am'i-an-toi'-, 
-thoi'dal),  a,  [<  amiantoid  +  -a/.]  Same  as 
amianUH'l. 

amiantus,  amianthaj  (am-i-an'tus,  -thus),  n. 
[The  form  amianthus  is  recent  and  erroneous, 
simulating  Or.  Mine,  a  flower  (cf.  awiaraittA); 
L*.  amiantus,  (Gr.  afilavrof,  undefiled,  nusoiled; 
i  aitiavnc  hdof,  a  greenish  stono  like  asbestos 
(DiOBCoridca);  <o-  priv.  +  /uavric,  stained,  de- 
filed, verbal  adj.  of  fuaivtiv,.  stain,  defile:  see 
miaem.  ]  1.  Flexible  aslx'Htos,  t'urtti-iiai,  or 
mountain-flax;  a  mineral  somewhat  resem- 
bling flax,  and  usually  grayish-  or  greenish- 
white  in  color.  It  la  oompoaed  of  delicate  fllameiiU, 
very  fleilble  and  aumewhat  elaatlc.  often  luna  and  reaem- 
dllng  thread,  of  ailk.  It  Li  InoiubnatiMe.  and  baa  been 
wrumrht  into  cloth  and  paper  with  the  aid  of  flax,  which  la 
afterward  removed  by  a  red  heat.  It  la  alao  employed  for 
lamp  wlcka  and  for  flllhig  (pu^sratea,  the  libera  remain- 
ing red  liat  without  iKing  columned.  It  U  a  finer  furm 
of  the  nuicty  of  bornhlcndc  called  uWdi  (which  «tl 
The  name  U  alao  Kimetlmca  extended  to  include  the  aoft, 
silky,  and  inetaatic  form  of  aerpenttne  called  eArpauf to. 

Much  amber  full  of  Inaecta.  and  dlven  thliuti  of  worm 
aoauintAiu.  JStWjm,  Wary.  March  »,  1S40. 

Serpentine  .  .  .  alao  delicately  flbruua,  and  llien  called 
amianthnM  or  cbr}*K>tile. 

ttona,  Manual  of  OeoL  (ed.  IKS),  p.  «L 

Honco — S.  Thread  or  fabrics  made  from  tbe 


I  could  wish  to  see  thf  dliturbaneea  of  Europe  ones 
IMmU,  CttlwB  of  tbe  World,  lxxxv. 
amic*lf(am'i-kal),o.  r=F.a«<cvj/,<  L.  arnica  lis 
(post^lassieul),'  friendly,  <  < 


>  alice  to  the  boneaty  of  thia  Fard'a  wife. 

Skat  ,  it.  W.  ofW.,  ILi 
la  to 

,  p.  7% 

,t; 


Also  sometimes  called  amiant,  amianth. 

Amiatus  (am-i-u'tus),  n.    Bame  as  Amia,  1. 

amicability  (am'i-ka-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  amicable: 
see  -bilitji,  and  cf .  amiability.]  The  quality  of 
being  amicable:  amicableness. 

amicable  (am'l-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  amicabitit, 
friendly ;  whence  also  OF.  aimiablc,  >  E.  amt- 
able,  q.  v.]  Cliaraet#riied  by  or  exhibiting 
friendliness,  peaccablen  ess,  or  harmony ;  friend- 
ly ;  Tjoaceablu ;  harmonious  in  social  or  other 
relations. 

Flato  and  Tuny,  It  abould  aocm,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  oiUt  more  advantage  than  amid*t  the 
a  mini  Mr  oppueltloa  of  well-regulated  convene. 

tfir  r.  FiU-OtborM,  I^ttera, 

ooUlalorn  they  have  worn  down  their  a>- 

r,p.M. 


lovable;  lovely;  beautiful;  delightful;  p 
ing. 

How  amaaola  are  thy  tabernaclna,  O  Lord.  Pa.  lxxxtr,  1. 
So  company  can  be  more  amiaUt  than  that  of  men  of 
uae  who  are  aoldlera.  SUtit,  spectator,  So.  lii 

I  found  my  wife  and  dautchter  well,  the  latter  crown 


(juite  a  woman,  with  many  amiable  accomplialunenta  ac- 
quired In  my  abeence.  Franklin,  AntoMoit.,  p.  Sit. 

8.  Specifically,  possessing  or  exhibiting  agree- 
i  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  tho  like;  having  an  ex- 
cellent disposition:  as,  an  amiaofo  girl;  an  ami- 
ablr  disp.^itioa. 


Amicable  action.  In  lav,  aa  action  coounenced  and 
proaecuted  accordion  to  a  mutual  tiaderetaiHilnit,  for  tbe 
purpuae  ol  obtalnlnK  s  dcclalon  of  the  courta  on  touiu 
matter  of  law.— Amicable  compounder.  See  mm- 
poumtrr.— Amicable  numbers,  In  fli-UA.,  any  pair  of 
nunibera  each  of  which  tt  cuual  to  the  fun)  of  the  all 
quot  paHa  of  the  other,  Uiat  la,  la  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  numbera  which  will  divide  the  other  without  remain, 
cler:  ai,  as* (l  +  i*t -ri  + 10  +  11  +  64  + 110 

(the  aliquot  parte  ol  S»| -2S4)  and  520  (I  + 1  I  4  t-  71  + 142 
|the  aliquot  parta  of  2s4|-  OSi).  The  next  higber  pair  of 
amicable  numbera  la  17,'ifln  and  l&,41&»SyiL  Amicable, 
{•'ririyUy,  kind,  neighborly, cordial.  Amicable  i%  often  ao 
weak  *»  to  he  almoHt  negative ;  friendly  la  poaltlve.  .1  mi- 
cable  almpty  notea  freedom  from  hard  feeling,  diaagree1. 
nirlit,  or  quarrel ;  hence  we  iipeak  of  an  amiVabfe  action 
at  law,  ffmboanar  rrlationa  hetwrcn  families  and  lietwccn 
atatea.  Prirndty  Impliea  a  degree  of  active  Intercut,  All 
nation*  should  be  on  amicable  turma :  few  are  enough  alike 
to  be  really  friendlu.  A  micable  abu  intpliea  cloac  relation 
or  ountart ;  .friendly  fcrllnga  may  exiat  toward  thoae  of 
whom  we  have  only  beard. 


yuupi^vuwn-ui  /,  iiicuuii,  \  Mm*- 

amiable.]   Friendly;  amicable. 


An  amieal  call  to  repvntance. 

W.  Wotwn.  In  Athen.  Oxon,,  III. 

amice1  (am'is),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  astt'on,  amycr, 
amis,  amcs,  amisse,  amt/s,  amussc,  amcase,  K  ilE. 
amuse,  an  altered  form  (perhaps  by  confusion 
with  amisse,  K.  <jmn-c-)  of  earlier  amyl,  E. 
amifl,  <  OF.  amit,  mod.  F.  amicl=8p.  amiU>  = 
Pg.  rtmtcfo  =  It-  amitto,  ammttto,  amice,  <  L. 
nmtcftu,  a  mautle,  cloak,  ML.  an  amice,  lit.  that 
which  is  thrown  or  wrapped  around  one,  <  nmi- 
circ,  pp.  amietia,  throw  around,  wrap  around, 
<  am-,  ambi-,  around,  +jacere,  throw:  see  jet1.} 
It.  A  loose  wrap  or  cloak. 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round, 
With  a  wro'iight  Spanish  haldrlek  Inntnd. 

Scott,  L.  at  tbe  L.  M..  U.  19. 


9.  In  the  Rom.  Cart.  Ch.  and  in  many  Angli- 
can churches,  an  oblong  piece  of  linon,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  shoulders,  worn  with  the 


J!  Ami™  ^"i'i*nSdk' 


alb,  whenever  tho 
latter  vestment  is 
used,  formerly  It 
waa  drawn  over  the 
head  until  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  tlw 
li i. 'tan  were  reached, 
when  it  waa  turned 
down:  this  custom  Is 
still  partially  observ  ed 
bgr  frlara  not  wearing 


=  Sp.  ntucvfei 
also  (<  ML.  <i 


PHett  w«>ui*c  tto» 

Amite.     I  l-rotu  *  IstV 


r  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  131.  oont 


mild,  each  amicable  guest. 

Papc,  Molaa  to  A  be  lard,  I.  301. 

It  Is  In  the  time  of  trouble  .  .  .  that  the  warmth  of  the 
friewlt*]  heart  ami  the  support  of  the  friendly  hand  ac- 
quire Increased  value  and  demand  additional  gratitude. 

Hp.  Maut. 

amicablenoas  >  am'i-ka-bl-nes),  n.  [<  amicable 
+  -ncs#.]  Tho  quality  of  being  amicable, 
peaceable,  friendly,  'or  disposed  to  peace  j  a 
disposition  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship; 
friendliness. 

Give  not  over  your  umicaMrnest  fur  that :  their  puliq^ 
is  no  warrant  Dstultist  your  dutle. 

J.  Snltmanh,  Rmoke  In  tbe  Ttmplc  Cloto),  }».  M. 

amicably  (am'i-ka-bli),  adc.  In  au  amicable 
or  friendly  manner;  with  harmony ;  without 


e  clerical  cap  or  M 
retta.  It  la  usually 
embroidered  with  a  large  cruel,  and  formerly  had  an  ap- 
parel of  orptirey.work,  wlilch  on  lielng  turned  down  served 
as  an  ornamental  collar.  It  aymbollxoa  the  lieUnet  of  sal- 
vation.  See  emtefus.  1 

Also  written  amiet. 
amice3  (am'is),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  amice,  amisr. 
amis,  amess,  antes,  amy*,  amos,  amines,  ammas, 
etc.,  and  (after  ML.,  Sp.,  etc.)  aimuee,  <  ME. 
amuse,  <  OF.  aitmiuutr,  mod.  F. 
aumucc,  aumusaemw  Pr.  aintuava 
as  Hp.  o'ntucto  =  Pg.  mwsa  malt. 
(obe.)  mozca,  in  ML.  almussa, 
almussia,  almueia,  almicia,  at- 
musmtm,  almutia,  almutium,  ar- 
muUa,  a  cape,  hood,  amice;  cf. 
dim.  Pr.  almucela  =  OPg.  aU 
mueetla,  almoceUa  =  Bp.  nlmo- 
cela,  OSp.  almuctlla,  ulmocala, 
with  dill.  term.  OF.  aumucrttc 
It,  mozMlta; 
.  armutia) 

in  Teut. :  OHG.  n/miir,  armu;, 
MHG.  maUe,  miiUc,  0.  miitce, 
01).  almutec,  amutse,  mvtse,  X). 
malts,  8c,  mutch,  a  cap,  hood: 
see  mutch.  The  ult.  origin  is 
doubtful ;  a  J-  may  be  the  Ar.  ar- 
ticle. For  the  different  senses, 
cf.  cap',  eai>e',  cope*,  ult.  of  tho 
same  origin.]  A  furred  hood 
having  long  ends  hanging  down 
the  front  of  the  dress,  something  like  the  stole, 
worn  by  tho  clergy  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  for  warmth  when  officiating 
in  the  church  during  inclement  weather.  H  is 
still  carried,  thrown  over  tbe  left  ami,  as  a  pan  of  the 
ceremonial  costume  by  the  canon*  of  certain  callt.  Iml 
churches  In  the  north  of  francc.  The  hood  has ' 
pocket  for  the  breviary.  Also  written  otmuee, 
araict  (am'ikt),  n.  Same,  as  amice i. 
amictas  (a-mik'tus),  ft. ;  pi.  amictus.  [L. :  see 
amiccl.]  1.  In  Itom.antiq.,  any  upper  garment, 
such  as  a  mantle  or  cloak:  a  general  term,  in- 
eluding  the  toga  and  all  garments  other  than 
those  worn  next  to  the  body. — 2.  Eectes.,  the 
name  given  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
sometimes  in  England  to  tho  amice.  See  «m- 
iec»,  2.-3.  [cop.]  Iu  soiH.,  a  genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects. 

amicus  curiae  a-mi'kus  kfi'ri-e).  [L.,  a  friend 
of  tho  court:  amicus,  a  friend;  rMrttf,  gen.  of 
curia,  court:  see  amp  and  curia.]  In  lav,  u 
friend  of  the  court ;  a  person  in  court  who,  as 
a  friend  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  interest  or 
employment  in  the  cause,  informs  the  judge 
of  an  error  ho  has  noticed,  or  makes  a  sugges- 
tion in  aid  of  tbe  duty  of  the  court, 
amid  (a-mid'),  prqt.'jmr.  a*  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  amidde,  amuade,  amidden,  earlier  on  midac, 
on  midden,  <  AH.  on-middan.  on  middan :  on,  E. 
a3,  in ;  middan,  dat.  (in def.  inflection  1  of  midde, 
"s:  see  mttf,  adj.;  mid,  prep.,  is 
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a  clipped  form  of  amid.]  I.f  nrfr.  In  the  middle: 
in  the  midst. 

-I  inof  between-  the  violent  Kot.ber  .  .  .  »n.l  the  uikh- 
ilt^  theefe  .  .  .  bland. 111  the  crafty  cutp'lnie. 

L<li,»A,ir<<e.  Klrrliatvlia.  (L  L'74.    (.V.  A'.  /».) 

II.  ;>«p.  In  the  midst  or  middle  of;  sur- 
rounded or  encompassed  by;  mingled  with; 
among.    See  amidst. 

Then  annwcrllu!  from  the  sandr  altare, 
llalf-.lp.wncd  "<»UI  the  breakers  roar, 
Accurdlmt  chonia  nor.   .sw.tr,  Marnrlon,  II.  11. 
r-gyn.  A miti,  ,4  inert?,  rte.    Sco  amenir. 

amid-,  amido-.    Combining  forms  of  amide 

(which  Mil'), 

Amide  (am'i-do),  n.  Same  as  Jsriidar.  f. 
/..  Ronajmrtr. 

a  mi  dan  (iim'i-dan),  ii.  l<  .'(imiVdir  (fur  AmiUke) 
+  -an.  1  A  fiith  of  the  family  A  m  Oder. ;  an  amiid. 
Sir  J.  Jliclwrdmn. 

&mldated(Bm'i-dM«d),n.  Containing  an  amide 
grnui)  or  radical :  as,  amidated  fatty  acids. 

amide  (aiu'id  or  -id),  n.  [<  am(mnnio)  +  -inVL] 
A  chemical  compuund  produced  by  the  substi- 
tution for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
ammonia  of  an  acid  radical :  as,  acelamide.  Cli^ 
CO.NHo.  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  of  am- 
monia, PiHj,  has  been  replaced  by  the  acetic 
ttciil  radical  CH3<  'O.  Anildcn  arc  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary,  aMkinliiiir  aa  one,  I  wo.  or  three  uyimigeti  atoms 
have  be«n  ao  replaced  Tbey  arv  while  crystalline  aultda, 
often  capable  or  coiubliduff  with  both  ackla  and  basca.  See 
amine. 

amidic  (  t-mld'ik),  a.   [<  nniioV-r-  Ar.]  Irif-AiMB. 
relating  to  or  derived  from 
ns,  amidie  acid. 

amidiu,  ainidino  (ivm'i-diu>.  «.  [< 

in'-.]    The  general  name  of  ti  class  of  organic 
Ixnliex  conlainitig  tin-  group  CNH.NIIa.  The 
amidins  an"  mono-acid  bases  which  urc  quite 
unstable  in  the  free  state. 
amidO-.    See  amid-. 

amido-acid  (um'i-do-us'id),  w.  An  acid  con- 
taining the  amido-group  NHo,  as  amido-oxalic 
or  oxamie  acid.  NHoOoO-jOHT 
amidogen  (a-tnid'o-Jou),  n.  [<  awidVr  +  -efrn. 
producing:  see  -j/cm,  -actions.]  A  hypothetical 
radical  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
n  and  one  of  nitrogen.  NH».  Ii  has  not  been  bo- 
ut aar  lie  traced  In  the  eoiiipound«  called  amiitca 
ami  iimim-a.  Thuv  iicclniulde  i*  it  <'.>tti|iouud  of  the  radi- 
cal Hcelyl  anil  amidoic-fi,  ami  jMjtuaaauiinc  uf  polaaaiuur 
alii  amiilotrc  it. 


•  ha' 


01  or  r..  awwrica;  iimyirw 
emiddes,  i  mipides,  in  bijm 
+  adv.  gen.  suffix  -<•*, 
midst  or  center  of ;  amo 


amidships  (a-mid'ships),  prrp.  )ihr.  as  adv.  [< 
amid  +  itAi/i,  with  ndv.  gen.  suffix  -*.]  1.  In  or 
toward  the  middle  of  a  ship,  or  that  p«rt  which 
is  midway  between  the  stem  and  the  stern. 

In  On'  whaler,  thp  >H«t-M<  ■crcrs  .  .  .  kn  p  hy  llwinatlvct 
Iri  til'.-  waUt,  fclccp  rtmi./*Ai|U,  ul^t  fat  by  tllrin*rlvci, 

H.  II.  /<aiw,  Jr..  U-f.ira  the  Mm,  i>.  ST. 

2.  In  the  middlo  lino  of  a  ship;  over  and  in 
line  with  the  keel:  as,  to  put  the  helm  amld- 

amidst  (a -midst'),  prep.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also 
amtd'et,  amiilftt,  amuUlcdt,  an  extended  form 
(with  excrescent  -/  as  in  amoniitl,  agniwit,  etc.) 
of  ME.  amiddtt,  amifldrg,  omi'U  (also  imyddc*, 
'  \  iwjw/</«i),  <  amiddt,  E.  amid, 
s:  see  amid.)  In  the 
among;  surrounded  by;  in 
the  course  or  progress  of.    See  amid. 

Thnti  nlialt  tl'itirtnh  in  tmnkortal  youth. 
Virliujl amuirt  Urc  wareof  ehrnwntii.    Addison,  CaU*. 

How  oft  ami'lrt 
Thick  cloiiila  and  dark  doth  bcoTfii  i  all  ruling  Sire 
tlinw  to  nnl.lr.  JfiJJon,  I'.  L..  Ii.  5il3. 

1I.T.1  .lariH-a  l«-rn  bininrbt  up  amMtt  the  ailiilmloii  »iA 
»n  >hoill<l  IM'Vrr.  ill  all  pMliahlllt}, 

ijuiilr. 

irrinj,  SkcUll-Hook,  p.  1<». 

amidlllin  (»-mid'u-lin).  it.     L<  F.  u tuition. 

standi,  +  dim.  -«/<-'+  -in-.]    Stan'h  rendered 

solulile  In-  boiling, 
amidwardt  (a-mid'w«nl),  adr.  and  prep.  [< 

amid  +  -ir/;rr/.J    Toward  the  center  or  middle 

line  of.  us  of  a  ship, 
amiid  (am'i-idi,  ii.    A  fish  of  the  family  A  mi- 

ido- :  an  nmiilaii. 

Amiidse  (..-mi'i-do), ,,.  vt.  |  Xl,.,(  Ami,,  +  ■,d„,] 

A  family  of  cycloganoid  fishes,  typifit-d  by  tile 


imrt,  ' 


rt«)»tv 

have  ha*!  auL'h  u  ]hm-i«  ira  the  rjualr 
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oit««al  ray«,  tl»  rtpvcli>pm<-nt  nf  a  tubllnmial  hone  h»- 
twit-n  U»  nm\  of  Uw  lowrr  )aw,  the  [maanulnn  of  cyrloM 
K-al<»,  a  hill*-  mtt  il.vranl  till,  tllr  suumilla)  extent  nf  thr 
alsloinlnal  and  .jrudal  jHirU  o(  tin-  vertebral  olunni,  an^l 
tile  alueiuxr  of  fnf  inlolirun,  loir.  It  U  an  archiilr  tvpi'  n  p- 
retrntrii  now  hy  a  nir.ijli'  lniiic  ■.]«.  !.■(,,  .ImiVi  iiqji«,  tfie 
lM,»nu  or  muiidftlr,  inhabitltitr  tin-  firMi  »at,-o»  of  .North 
Ainrrimi,    AUo  written  ^itioiJ.r,  .1)jnil,r,  .tMiuiifir. 

amil-cornf,  «.  *>ee  «»if/-cirii. 
amildar  (am'il-dilr),  h.    See  amaldar. 
amimia  (a-mim'i-s j,  h.   [Nla.,  <  Or.    priv.  + 

/jiuoc,  a  mimic:  see  mime,  mimic]  Loss  of  the 
power  of  pantomimic  expression,  duo  to  a  cere- 
liral  lesion. 

amine  (am'in),  ».  [<  am(monia)  +  -iiif'-.l  A 
chemical  compound  produced  by  tho  substitu- 
tion of  a  basic  atom  or  radical  for  one  or  morn 
of  tho  hvdrogen  atoms  of  atumoniu,  as  potas- 
samine  (S'lIoK),  ethylamine  (C2HaNn2).  Tho 
amines  are  all  strongly  basic  in  their  character. 
See  ntwirfc. 

ATnlnlaht  r.    [Early  mod.  E.  amynyathe,  <  ME. 

amynuiuiicn,  amcnyjnc,  earlier  amen  unfit,  ame- 
««y.«n,  <  AF.  uwicitusrr,  tjK.  amrnuimer,  amc- 
nniser,  lessen,  <  a-  (<  L.  <nf,  to)  -f  MtrnuMier, 
lessen:  fli-c  minish,  diminish.]  I.  frans.  To 
make  less;  lessen. 

IX  intranM.  To  grow  less;  decrease, 

amioid  (am'i-oid),  «.  ami  n.    [<  Amu,  -f  -oid.] 
I.  a.  Having  the  character  of  the  Amiid,r. 
IX  n.  An  amiid. 

AmioidS  (um-i-oi'dO),  n.pl.    Sume  as  .Iikik/ic. 

amir,  «,    See  amnr. 

amiralt  (am'i-rull,  n.  An  old  spelling  <>f  ad- 
miral. 

amirship,  n.    rice  amemhip. 

amiBt,  ii.    A  former  spelliug  of  amice. 

amiss  (o-mis'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  a.  [< 
MK.  amitUK,  amy*ne,  a  Hit/nxr.  a  myff,  o  wiy*,  also 
oh  iii^*,  of  wiys,  earliest  form  a  mis  icel.  d 
nn>,  ii  iwixi):  a,  <>,  on,  E.  n:i;  twi>,  E.  iwi/w1, 
fault;  cf.  ME.  mix,  adv.,  amiss.  See  »r»l  and 
ww-1.]  X  <"'''•  Away  from  the  mark;  out  of 
the  way;  out  of  the  proper  course  or  order;  iu 
ft  faulty  manner;  wrunjcly;  in  a  maimer  con- 
trary to  propriety,  truth,  law,  or  monility. 
^  e  iwk,  anilrcct'lvv  not.  l-ecau-«  yi-'  io*k  iimha^.  Jim.  1c  3 

Wo  ri  a  l  <Tmi.«.  If  wo  imarrine  that  tin-  fiery  Beraivullori 
whlth  raire.1  asalnat  fhrlal  had  burned  llatlf  w,t  in  the 
act  of  tho  LTtlLilUion.  I*  VuiMerjf, 

II.  a.  Improper;  wrong;  faulty: 
in  the  predicate :  as,  it  may  not  be  amits  to 
adWce. 

Tllrrc-.!  ».iiii.  »lmt  In  ttii-  ».*W  ^..ii« 
Shalll.eliiirW.llldbvari.il.>. 

} "ini.a-m,  Mllbr'n  JenrjlllUT. 
Mlleli  1  rthd  im.Vjt, 
liLanreworthv,  riunUlrahli-  In  thin  freak 
Of  thine.         /iivrrninT,  King  an.)  Hook,  II.  31?. 
Ttiere  In  Mrinetlrlnir  rtwi«  In  one  who  has  to  Rr.ipe  tor 
Ilia  theme  and  cannot  adjust  hilriaelf  to  hit  perio.1. 

Stfttman,  Vict.  Poeta,  p.  SU. 
Not  amlSS,  p»»»ahle  or  oiltal.le:  fair;  not  so  bad  after 
all :  a  jihraae  ined  to  riprv»»  appioval,  but  hot  In  a  very 
emphatic  waj.    [Co|].x(  ] 

Sbe'a  a  urbts.  alie  b;  and  yet  alw?  an't  amiai ~eh? 


ii.  [<  amimiblc  : 
or  jxDssibility  of 


'!  l-e/tu  Xr|. 4  t*.  s.  f     Commlajlaa^  M 

riUfl  Amia.    1>lt.  t. .  tiritcal  .  hi.ne  t.-ri  nr.-  .in  i.tu.-u^ 
itueroua  (10  to  It) 


TO  COine  amlsa,  to  Us  unwelcome;  N>  n.< 
out  of  th«  ]*)i«-r  plai  n  ..r  time. 


TO  takl  amlK,  to  if  offended  at. 

My  br...ttier  was  paMionate.  anil  1 
which  I  I.A.*  e»treuiel>  amitf. 

amisat  (a-mis'),  it.  [<  lato  ME.  amiivr,  <  imV«l, 
n.,  q.  v.,  by  confusion  with  .iiwisn.  nrfr.J  Fault : 
wrong:  as,  "some  great  amiss,''  .<kak\  Hamlet, 

iv.  r.. 

A  woiontl  lllileli  with  alMiiiioUH, 
IV.K  wltti  true  •OlToW.  ailit  rtiltflo.lH  ]n  llltell.-.j 
IV.r  tlcrn/MiAi.    (.'AueMilA..  IC.  veitife  foi  II., notrr,  r.". 

amissibility  (a-mis-i-bil'l-ti) 
see  -bititf/.]  The  capability 
btnng  lost.  [lfan>.] 

N..1i..ns  of  fMijuilnr  rights,  an.l  the  rtini>^.,'...;17;v  ■.(  »..v. 
<  r<  l^n  j.on  r  f..r  iiiU.'.oi.lii  I,  u.  re  itrnx.:!..-.! 

«.i«.iiji,  llr.t  ljt.  (Ill,  ..I.'.,  II.  i-Si. 

ami&sible  (a-mbt'i-bll,  a.  [<  1,L.  amitmbilm,  < 
o'wixhiin.  pjt.  of  ttnttttti-i.  lo-.,.;  M'e  amil-.]  t 'u- 
pjiblo  of  liciiru',  or  liable  to  tw>,  lust.  [Hare.] 

amissing  («-mis'iiiL'.:.  «.  1 1 'v. p.  h  phr..  "  111  its- 
in;l  I'."'  and  mi*rii><l,  verlnu  n.  i.f  mi**'-)  ;  as  if  a 
ppr.0(*(IWiM>T.1    Missing;  wanting. 

amissiont  la-mish'on),  m.  [<  L.  nniiniio(n.\,  < 
^i/iiasm*.  pp.' of  amitierr,  lose i  seeamif-.]  Loss. 

Jmiowii  ot  their  tlrur.  Ii  rn, -r-ilier-lup. 

Llr.  II.  31        Seven  rhurehea.  III. 

amit't,  i.     An  old  form  of  anno 
amit-'t  ia-mit'\  r.  I.  <.r  i.    [<  I </iwi,V.  r> .  i»se. 
let  go,  send  uway,  <  n  for  :■!>,  l'rota  (see  <iii-.l,  -t- 


Ammoblnm 

miffarc,  send.  Cf.  udniif,  commit,  permit,  remit, 
etc.]    To  lose. :  rarely  with  of. 

We  ,l,T.lre  no  ns-oriU  of  nurh  cnorniitiea;  aim  Ulould  be 
acoiurit.-l  lieu,  tlrat  ao  they  may  Is-  e 
Hoy  iiMof  of  inonxtriAity,  aa  they  fal — 

Sir  T.  i 

amity  (am'i-ti),  ft.  [Early  mod.  E.  amiftc.  < 
t)F.  amilic,  amiMie,  amintcd,  amistet  =  Sp.  amis- 
lad—  l'e.  am, -ode  =  It.  amMa,  <  ML.  *umicr- 
f«(/-)«,  friendshiii,  <  h.amieus,  friendly,  n friend: 
ttw  amiable.]  Frieiulship,  in  a  general  sense; 
harmony;  good  understanding,  especially  be- 
tween nations;  political  friendship :  as,  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce. 

Oreat  Wltain  waa  lo  league  and  anUfii  with  all  the 
world.  Sir  J.  Van**,  Ireland. 

Tlieae  appearaneea  and  aounda  which  Imply  amity  or 
enmity  in  those  around,  Ireeome  lymbollc  uf  happl  iH*aa  and 
nilaery.  II.  Speixvr,  IMn.  of  P»ychoL,  t  bSX. 

I  much  prefer  Ui*  cooiiianv  of  ploiuthls.ya  and  tin  ped 
.lien  to  lire  silken  and  perfumed  unify  whicli  celehralea 
IU  ,Uy.  of  encounter  hy  a  frivol,. 


=  8yn.  rriendllueaa,  kindn.n.  Rood  Will,  affection,  h«r 

AmiarUS  (aur-i-u'rus),  n.  [^'E.,  not  curtailed, 
1.  e.,  with  the  tail  not  notched,  baring  the  tail 
even  or  square ;  <  (ir.  d-  priv.  +  fitimpoe,  cur 
tailed,  eurtul,  <  fittux;  less  (comyrar.  of  /jra^sic, 
little),  +  ,ii)ia,  tail.]  A  large  genus  of  SiluritUr, 
containing  many  of  the  commonest  American 
cicsof  cat  fishes,  horned  pouts  or  bullheads, 
I.  licliulosu*.  Hitre  are  bjuic  15  «pccle«. 
A.  no/ru-auj,  tire  m>  at-lake  cat.  ami  A.  »s»i 
i,  th«  UtKtMippI  cat.  seioi  tuiiea  welahliut  upwanl 
of  Id)  pounila.  Alao  WTltten  ^wieiMnw,  a*  ontfllially  by 
HiUln.*|iie,  1  Kjn.  Sc.-  cut  under  cnlfith 
Amlzills  (iim-i-Eri'is),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
of  .-liiio%rih'<i.  H.  I1.  Less*.™. 
amlett,  An  old  form  of  omrlel. 
amma'  (am'ii).  n.  [ML.,  n  spiritual  mother, 
abbess,  <  tir.'auua.  also  aft/iac,  a  mother,  esp.  in 
a  convent,  prob.  <  Syritte  amn,  a  mother;  in  the 
general  sense  of  'mother'  or  'nurse'  are  found 
ML.  omnia,  Sp.  Pg.  aula.  (>  Anglo-Ind.  nma/i. 
i|.  v.),  OHU.  oiwma,  niNfl,  illlti.  ti.  amine.  I>an. 
ntNiNf,  Sw.  amm/i,  nurse,  Ioel.  <ii»ii«<i,  grand- 
mother; Mujiposedtobeof  itifantilo  orurin,  like 
riiumiJKi,  «j,  v.]  In  tho  Or.  and  Hgriac  churchen, 
an  abbess  or  spiritual  mother, 
amma-  (om'ii),  «.  [NL.,  proji.  *n«-i»i»i«',  <  Cit. 
nuua,  a  tie,  "knot,  <  a—rtr,  tie,  fasten,  bind.] 
A  ginlle  or  truss  used  in  ruptures, 
amman  (am'an),  n.  [<  (i.  iiwimobb,  amtmnnn, 
<  MUU.  amnirtB,  ambtman,  ambetman,  <  OHO. 
awfrnAftiiflii  (=  OS.  iimbahtman  =  AS.  ambiht- 
man,  ONorth.  embiht-,  embeht-man,  -man).  <  am- 
bahti,  ambaht,  MHO.  ambct,  ammet,  O.  ami 
=  (ioth.  andbahti,  service,  office  (sec  embassy, 
ambassador,  and  amt),  +  OHO.  MUU.  man,  0. 
mihmb  =  E.  nirtM.]  In  several  of  the  Oerman 
cantons  of  Switzerlnml,  an  executive  and  judi- 
cial officer.  Thla  tiUe  »  given  to  the  chief  ofllclal  of 
d.  but  la  beirw  repla.'ed  by 


a  dlatricl  or  o»  a  commune, 
firrritlfitt.    Al»o  written  umninnf. 

Ammanite  (um'an-It),  11.  [<  Jmnoii,  a  proper 
name  (seedmiwUB),  +  -r J  Amcml>erof  one 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Swiss  Men- 
uoiiites  separated  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were  also  colled  Upland  Mennonitrs.  See 
Mrnnonite. 

ammeter  (am'e-ter),  *,  [C'ontr.  of  (mjierome- 
Itr,  <  ampere  +  Or.  itirpm;  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  or  estimating  in  am- 
peres the  strength  of  electric  currents;  ; 
pore-meter.    See  cut  under  ampere-mete 

Practically  It  la  ireocraily  preferred  to  Man  pdv 
tcr>  »|woally  oJiretrnete,!  for  thia  purtsne.  and  itra 
I. .forehand  lu  ain|Hn'«li)  the  maker;  su.  h inlvanonietrra 
arc  calle.1  amp.  renw  ti  ra  or  nnxneferr. 

IMote.l  iii     It.  Pretvat;  Iiyinun.  Qc<t,  p.  7s:,. 

Ammi  (niti'i),  ».     [L.,  also  nwimiMin.  <  Or. 

a/ruf,  an  African  plant,  I  arum  t  'nplicum  (I>ios- 
corides);  the  name  is  prob.  of  Egypt,  oritrin.] 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  having  the  habit 
of  the  carrot,  but  with  the  outer  petals  of  the 
nmtwl  verv  largo.  It  is  sometimes  calliii 
tinh»t.\-t<,'<d. 

ammlralt,  «.    An  old  spflling  of  admiral. 

ammito  (um'lt),  «.  [<  tir.  auu.rr.i-  or  aufiiTir, 
sun. l-t<. ni  ,  <  irai.'-!.-.  also  afim* .  sand,  related  ti> 
(i,.'i;.U-,  siui.l.  and  both  pmb.  to  x«iup»r  an.l 
i.«l.i, sun, I.]  An  old  mineraloi;ical  lrnnip  fur 
rncstone  or  o«ili*e,  mid  for  all  those  sandstones 
which,  like  oiiliie,  »n>  eomposed  of  rounded  iiinl 
li.oseiy  compjicted  gruins.  See  oo/if/.  Also 
written  hitmwit, , 

Ammobium  (n-mo'bi-iim'i,  ii.  [XL..  <Gr.  aufuyc, 
sand,  +  life.] 
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from  Australia,  frequently  cultivated 
■  showy-colored  scarioua  bracts  that  sur- 
the  flower-head,  which  become  dry  and 
persistent. 

ammooete,  ».   See  ammocate. 

amrflochryae  (am'$-kris),  h.  [<  I*  ammocAry- 
ns,  <  Or.  Afifiixpvoot,  a  precious  stone  resem- 
bling sand  veined  with  gold,  <  ippof.  sand  (see 
sstaitr),  +  xt"*1*,  gold :  see  chrytolite,  etc.]  A 
soft  yellow  stone,  found  in  Germany,  consisting 
of  glossy  yellow  particles.  When  rubbed  or  ground 


ammooaeto,  ammocete  (am'6-set),  a.  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Ammoeatcs. 

AmmocoGtes  (am-o-se'tes),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ipfnt,  sand  (see  ammite),  +  mini,  a  bed,  <  «<- 
mi,  lie.]  A  generic  name  of  a  myiont  or  lam- 
prey-like fish,    (a)  The  young  or  larval  stage  of  the 


pctromyzunlida,  or  lamprey*,  characterized  by  tbe  wmnt  of 

rud  by  ■  semicircular  mouth.  During  tbe  period  ot 
•uze  I  be  animal  Una  In  the  und  ot  river  beds. 


Tbl*  simple  lamprey  Urvs  .  .  .  ws*  s«  nerally 
^  . ;. .  ii. i  ir  form  o!  n»h  under  1  h p  nam*  "I  I  .•■ 
Hjr  i  further  metamorphosis  Uila  Mind  snd  toothleas  Am- 
meruit*  it  transformed  Into  the  lamprey  with  ere*  end 
tens.  UtueM,  BvoL  ot  Man  (treoa ),  II.  lot, 

(I)  A  senna  of  which  tbe  Xiamecarfet  hnwAieUit  Is  tbe 
young,  which  Is  dlstlnmilehrd  from  fwrvmyton  by  the 
differentiation  of  the  dlacal  end  peripheral  teeth  and  the 
crvscentlforra  dentated  lingual  teeth  ot  the  adult. 

ammoccetid  (am-o-se'tid),  «.  One  of  the  Am- 
wxvtidas;  an  aminoccete. 

AmmocoBtldjB  (am-o-ue'ti-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
AmmocaU*  +  -idat.]  The  family  name  applied 
to  the  young  of  the  I'etrtmy&ntUUt  before  it 
»u  ascertained  that  they  represented  only  a 
UrTal  stage  in  the  growth  of  those  Ashes.  See 
Ammotata. 

amraocflBtlfonn  (am-^-se'tl-fdrm),  a.  [<  XL. 
-isiiisotwle*  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  an  ammocuotc;  having  the  character 
of  a  larval  lamprey. 

nomoccetold  (am-9-fld'toid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Having  the  character  of  the  Ammocatet,  or  lar- 
rs»  of  the  lamprey ;  ammoocotiform. 
H.  it.  An  atnmocoHid. 

Ammocrypta  (am-o-krip'tf),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  ou- 
r»C,  santC  +  apeirrof,  hidden,  verbal  adj.  of  Kpi~ 
ma;  hide.]  A  genus  of  percoid  fishes  known 
as  sand-divers,  of  the  subfamily  Ktheostomi- 
ser,  or  darters.  Then  fishes  have  a  tunc  subcylln- 
drk  pellucid  body,  naked  with  Uw  exception  of  Uie  caudal 
peduncle  and  the  lateral  line,  which  latter  U  complete;  the 
mouth  lane,  Willi  vomerine  teeth:  head  acalelees;  anal 
tphie  single,  and  high  dorsal  Bos  equal  to  tbe  aoal  A. 
ssam'  luhsbita  the  lower  Mississippi.   Sew  sonddtser. 

Ainmodranjus  (a-mod'ra-mus),  a.  Same  an 
Ammodromus.    Swaiiuon,  1827. 

Ammodromua  (a-mod'iy^mus),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
iujior,  sand  (see  ammite),  +  -o/xuior,  running 
(cf.  aai.podpouoc,  a  sandy  place  for  racing,  (  d/tfiof 
+  ifpioiof,  a  race),  <  dpa/uiv,  run.]  1.  A  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  family  FringilUdat,  suborder  Otd- 
■m,  order  Pa»*ere»,  embracing  sueh  species  as 
A.eaadacutus,  the  sharp-tailea  flneh,  and  A.ma- 
ritiMiit,  the  seaside  finch.  They  are  small  •potted 
and  streaked  sparrows,  with  rather  slender  bill,  chiefly 
intuiting  the  marahc*  ot  the  Atlantic  coast  ot  tbe  United 
states.  Aba  frequently  written  Atnmodramuj,  as  origi- 
mot  by  Swainson,  1S47. 

S.  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  Insects.  Overin, 


ammodyte  (am'd-dit),  i 
One  of  the  Ammodyhda 


j<  Ammodyte*.]^  1. 


books  for  the 
Europe. 

Asunodytea  (am-o-di'tes),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ap/io- 
Arw,  a  sand-burfowor,  a  kind  of  serpent,  < 
asoor,  sand  (jsee  ammite),  +  Uttr,  a  diver,  < 
fittv,  dive,  sink  into,  enter.]  1.  A  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  family  Ammodgtidte  ;  the  sand-eel 
or  sand-lance  (which  see). — 2.  In  herptt,,  sand- 
ostters,  a  genus  of  colubriform  serjients,  usually 
Called  Krvx  (which  see).  Bonaparte,  1831. 
ammodTtld  (am-y-di'tid),  n.  One  of  the  .-tiw- 
modftidft. 

[XL,,  < 
nthino 
i  body 


mvueiMirr. 

AmmodytidjB  (am-o-dit'i-d6).  n.  pi 
4mnv.rfyf«  +  -UUr.]    A  family  of  ai 
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senerallT  sbont  6  Inches  toot ;  the*  sssoctm  In  bur* 
•chonU.  chiefly  In  the  northern  »r»»,  and  are  important 
•a  bait  (or  other  flahc*.  Thcr  are  known  chiefly  a*  sand- 
lsiM^s,  or  lan era,  from  their  habit  of  "  dlrtng  "  uito  and  llv* 
ing  In  sandy  bosches  and  ocean-bottom*.  See  »arui  tai\e*. 
Ammodytina  (am'6-di-ti'nj),  n.  pt  [XL.,  < 
Ammodgtee,  1,  -r  -t'na.]  In  liunther's  system  of 
classification,  the  aand-lane.es,  or  Ammodtftida, 
as  the  fourth  subfamily  of  Ophidiidce.  Also 
written  Ammodytina. 
Ammodytlul  (am'o-di-ti'nl),  a.  pi.  Same  as 
Ammodytina.  Bonaparte,  1837. 
ammodytoid  (am-^dl'toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Having  the  character  of  the  Annodi/tida. 
TT  n.  An  ammodytid. 
Ammodytoidea  (am'o-di-toi'de-1),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Ammodytei,  1,  4-  -oideaA  The  ammodytids, 
rated  as  a  superfamily  of  fishes. 
Amnion  (am  on),  a.  [L.,also  Hammon,  <  Gr. 
fyiuuv  —  Heb.  Linton,  4  Egypt,  ^tmwn,  Amen, 
he  who  U  hidden  or  concealed.]  The  Greek 
and  Roman  conception  of  the  Egyptian  deity 
(literally,  'hidden'),  called  Amen-Ha, 
the  sun-god,  chief  of 
the  Theban  divine  triad. 
Amen  wu  always  represented 
In  human  form,  and  waa  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  the 
ram- beaded  dirbilly,  the  sod 
ot  life,  worshiped  especially  at 
the  famous  oracular  sanctuary 
of  tbe  Libyan  oasis  of  Atuiuon 
(now  Siwali).  The  bitter  type 
was  confused  bv  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  Willi  tnat  of  Amen-Ha. 
and  was  adopted  by  them  as 
Zeus-Aiuraou  or  Jupiter-Ain- 
mon,  hut  hi  art  was  eeuerally 
idealised  so  tliatoiily  the  horns, 
someuuws  wltli  the  ears,  of  the 
ram  were  retained,  aprlnglug 
from  a  human  boad. 
Amnio  nacea  (am-o-na'- 
Sy-jt),  n.  pL  [NL,  as 
Ammonea  +  -area.]  Ue 
Blainville's  name  (1825) 
of  ammonites  as  the 
fonrth  family  of  Polythalamacea.  It  included  most 
of  the  tetrabraiKhlale  cephalopoda,  and  Is  synonymous 
with  AmmvMa  of  Lajnarvk. 

Ammonea  (am-9-ne'ft),  n.  pi.  [NL ,  neut.  pi.  of 
ammoneus,  <  L.  Ammon,  with  ref.  to  Ammonite*, 
Q.  v.]  1.  In  Lamarck's  classification  (1812), 
Uie  seventh  family  of  polythalamous  testaceous 
cephalopods,  including  most  of  the  7>fra4raN- 
chiata,  having  an  involute  shell  with  sinuous 
partitions  between  the  chambers.  The  group 
has  been  adopted  with  various  modifications  and  ratings 
In  the  scale  of  classification  under  tbe  names  A  mrsma- 
esa,  Ammonite,  AmmoniUa,  AmmoniUtm,  Atnmonitida, 
Ammonitoidtt,  .tnimonotdea. 

2.  Now,  an  extinct  order  of  the  class  Cephalo- 
poda, including  cephalopods  intermediate  be- 
tween Dibranckiata  and  Tetrabranchiata.  Tbe 
animal  was  Inclosed  In  tbo  last  chamber  of  a  multtlocular 
shell  protected  by  one  or  two  opercollform  pioces  forming 
an  aptyehue ;  the  altell  had  a  smooth  ovoid  chamber  with- 
out an  external  scar  and  containing  a  siphonal  eajcum 
which  did  not  touch  the  Internal  wall;  tbe  sntural  or 
peripheral  contour  of  the  partitions  between  the  cham- 
bers of  the  old  shell  were  more  or  leas  sinuous.  The  form 
varied  from  a  straight  cone  to  almost  every  kind  of  con- 
volution. Tbe  species  abounded  In  past  geological  ages, 
but  became  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch  or 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
ammonia  (a-mo'ni-jl),  n.  [NL.  (Bergmann, 
1782),  <  L.  (saf)  amntoniacHm :  see  ammoniac] 
1 .  The  modern  name  of  the  volatile  alkali,  NHS, 
formerly  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
fixed  illkillis.  It  Is  a  colorless  gas,  very  sol- 
uble In  water,  having  a  pungent  and  suffocating  smell, 
and  a  transient  alkaline  effect  on  vegetable  colors.  It  can 
Ik:  liquefied  by  pressure  and  frozen  by  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether  in  a  vacuum.  Its  density  Is  ouly 
about  half  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  strung  base, 
and  forms  a  great  number  ot  salts  which  are  isomurphous 
with  those  of  potassium  and  exhibit  a  close  analogy  to 
tbenL  It  Is  found  In  Minute  quantity  In  air,  and  Is  a 
natural  product  of  the  decay  of  animal  substances.  It  is 
procured  artificially  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  ill 
Irogenous  organic  matters,  such  at  bones,  hair,  horns,  and 
booh,  and  la  largely  obtained  as  a  by-product  In  the  manu- 
facture ot  Illuminating  gas  from  coal  Ammonia  is  used 
very  larwcly  In  medicine  and  the  ails,  chiefly  In  solution 
In  water  under  IImj  name  of  (■ouof  UMttuiniii,  ayutimt 
nmuu-mVl,  or  tyiritt  0/  A>trf««i»-<i.  (See  H'/uo  snsmunw, 
under  a-iw.)  Among  th»  uinre  Important  salts  of  am- 
monia is  ammonium  eWorld,  or  Nil  ainitunibw.  Mt«n. 
which  fortm-rly  was  the  »>ur«-  from  whl<  li  all  smmoulum 
suits  were  prepared.  It  I*  largely  uar«l  in  dyeing,  and  lu 
soldering  and  tinning.    At  present  aniinmiluin  sulphate. 

■point  for  the  manufacture  of 
made  In  large  quantity  from  gas- 
fertiluter.   There  are  soversl 


arn  m  onlacatlon 

rating  copper  and  silver  from  their  ores  with  the  aid  of 
ammoniactd  salts. 

ammoniac  (a-mo'ni-ak),  a.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  asssaosiaci",  also  armoniaek,  <  ME.  amaniaJc, 
ammonyak,  also,  and  earlier,  arwumiak,  armo- 
nyak,  armonyae,  adj.,  in  *al  or  soft  ormontat,  sal 
ammoniac ;  as  a  noun, gum  ammoniac;  <  OF. 
amnio nioc,  omwwtioe,  <  L.  ammoniaemt  or  ham- 
moniaetu,  <  Gr.  'A^uvukoc,  belonging  to  Am- 
mon (Libyan,  African),  L.  saJ  Ammoniacnm  or 
i/anamoaioctim,  Gr.  neut.  'Afifunuudv,  salt  of  Am- 
mon, so  called,  it  is  supposed,  because  origi- 
nally prepared  from  the  dung  of  camels  near 
the  temple  of  Ammon ;  L.  ammoniacum  or  ham- 
moniafKm,  Gr.  ift/mnuufo,  gum  ammoniac,  the 
juice  of  a  plant  of  northern  Africa,  tradition- 
ally located  near  the  temple  of  Ammon;  <  Am- 
man, Or.  "Au/ujv,  Ammon :  see  jfmmoii.  The 
ME.  form  anatwia*,  OF.  armoniae,  ML  ar- 
moniaeum,  indicates  confusion  with  Gr.  d> 
povia,  a  fastening  or  joining,  from  the  use  of 
gum  ammoniac  as  a  cement,  or  of  sal  ammo- 
niac in  the  joining  of  metals.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  Ammon,  or  to  his  shrine  in  Libya : 
only  in  the  phrases,  or  quasi-compounds,  gum 
ammoniac  and  tal  ammoniac.  See  etymology, 
and  definitions  below. — 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  properties  of  ammonia ;  ammoniacal. 
— Gum  ammoniac,  or  ammoniac  gum,  a  gum-resin 
composed  of  tears.  Internally  white  and  extern  ally  yellow, 
brought  In  large  maaaea  from  Persia  and  western  India; 
an  exudation  from  an  sub 
Amnvmiantm.  when 


soldering  and  tinning.  At  | 
(Mt4Vi*H.  l»  tbe  starting  I 
ammonium  salts,  being  mm 
liquor.    It  Is  nlf)  used  as  a 


xhsped  like  a  parallelogram.  Its 

<cr.  are  a  dorsolateral  line,  conical  bei 
a»«Ui  and  protractile  Jaws,  poet  median  anus, 
aabatUtals,  enlarged  aubopercufum,  widelyclefl ' 
M>-rturev  Urn. llllyrm  pM-u.i.,brancbUe,  a  h«ig  1 

lbs 'atatilT TClZ nlral1  fl  us."  "l he  s'pectea  are* of ' 

12 


2.  [nip.]  In  coot.:  (a)  An  old  quasi-generic 
name  of  Spirula.    Brryn,  1732,  (6)  A  genus  of 

rp^a  cT^1,  trparT^ra 


rrous  plant,  the  Ihrrrma 
y(>iti»<ouaeoBi,  when  pnnctured  artificially  or  by  Insects. 
It  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  nauseous  sweat  taste,  followed  by 
a  bitter  one.  It  la  Inflammable,  and  aoluhlo  In  water  and 
spirit  of  wine ;  ami  It  la  used  a*  an  expectorant,  and  aa  a 
stimulant  In  coj-tain  plasters.  The  so-called  gum  ammoniac 
from  Morocco  (which  la  with  little  doubt  the  animonsaeuna 
of  the  ancients)  it  of  uncertain  origin,  but  Is  probably  ob- 
tained from  some  species  ot  Ktmtlinum.  Also  called 
ammoniac  and  Ammoniacum. —  Sal  ammoniac,  ammo- 
nium chlorid,  also  called  mwrUat  0/  isjnmonfa,  a  salt  of  a 
sharp,  acrid  taste,  much  used  in  the  arts  and  In  pharmacy. 
See  ammonia,  1. 

IX.  n.  Hame  as  gum  ammoniac.  See  above, 
ammoniacal  (am-^-nl'a-kal),  a.  [<  ammoniac 
+  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  using  ammonia; 
ammoniac.— Ammoniacal  cochineal.  See  eoeAiiwal. 
--Ammoniacal  origins,  an  engine  In  which  the  motive 
power  ia  vapor  of  ammonia.expanded  by  heat. —Ammonia- 
cal gas,  ammonia  in  its  purest  form,  that  la,  In  the  form 
of  vapor.— Ammoniacal  liquor,  or  gas-liquor,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  coal  In  gas-works,  it  contains 
ammonia,  and  la  uaed  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia- 
cal Baits  and  aa  a  fertilizer.— Ammoniacal  salt,  a  sail 
formed  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  an  acid,  without 
tbe  elimination  of  hydrogen ;  differing  in  this  f 
lie  salts,  which  are  formed  by  the  sulistrtutli 
fur  the  hydrogen  of  the  acldl 

ammoniaco-.   Combining  form  of  e 
ammoniacal. 

ammoniacum  (arn-o-ni'a-kura),  n.  Same  as 
gum  ammoniac  (which  see,  under  ammon  toe,  a.). 

ammonialum  (a-mo-ni-arum),  n.  [<  ammonia 
+  a/«m(in(un).]  Ammonia  alum;  a  bydrosul- 
pbate  of  aluminium  and  ammonia,  found  in  thin 
fibrous  layers  in  brown-coal  at  Tschcrmig  in 
Bohemia.  In  France  this  salt  ia  manufactured  and  used 
in  place  ot  potash  alum.    Also  called  ttehrnnipit*. 

ammonia-meter  (a-mo'ni-R-me'ter),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Griffin  for  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  in  sola t ions. 

Ammonian  (a-md'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  'Ammonia- 
nut,  <  Ammoniue,  a  proper  name,  <  .4mmoii :  see 
Ammon.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Ammon,  or  to  his 
temple  in  the  oasis  of  Kiwah  in  Libya. — 2. 
Relating  to  Ammonius,  gurnamed  Saccaa,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  early  in  tho  third  century, 
and  is  often  called  the  founder  of  the  Neo- 
platonlo  school  of  philosophy,  his  most  diatin- 
guished  pupil  being  Plotinus. 

ammoniate  (a-md'ni-at),  n.  [<  ammonia  + 
-a«*l.]  1.  Ammonia  combined  with  a  metallic 
oxid. — 2.  A  trade-name  for  any  organic  nitro- 
genous material  which  may  be  used  as  a  source 
of  ammonia,  particularly  in  fertilizers,  as  dried 
blood,  fish-scrap,  etc. 

ammoniated  (a-mo'ni-a-ted),  a.    [<  ammo- 

niafc.j    Oombtne<l  with  ammonia, 
ammonic  (a-mon'ik),  a.    [<  ammonia  +  -ie.] 

Pertaiiiiug  to  or  deriveil  from  ammonia  :  as, 

ammonic  chlorid. 

ammoniemia,  ammoniasmia  (a-mo-ni-e'mi-fl), 
n.  [XL.,  <  rrmnKiniKm  +  Gr.  o/*«j,  blood.]  A 
morbid  condition  characterized  bv  the  presence 
of  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood. 

ammonification  (a-mon'i-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
ammonia  +  -juration.]  The  act  or  impregnat- 
ing with  ammonia,  as  for  fertilization,  or  the 
state  of  being  so  impregnated. 

dmimmifsoition  (of  the  soil  of  Japan]  can  be  performed 
only  to  a  depth  of  00  centimeters. 

Sd.  Amtr.  Sup.,  XXII.  87K>. 
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ammonio- 

Coinbiaing  form  of  imnumtim. 
(am'on-it),  n.  [<  NL.  Ammonite*, 
L.  name  cony  Ammoni*,  horn  of 
Ammon :  so  called 
from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  ram's 
horn :  seo  Ammon 
and  -«#*.]  One  of 
the  fossil  sheila  of 
an  extensive  genua 
(Ammonite*)  of  ex- 
tinct ccphalopodous 
mollusks  (cuttle- 
fishes), of  the  family 
Antmonitida,  coiled 
in  a  plane  spiral,  and 
chambered  within 
like  tho  shell  of  the 
existing  nautilus,  to 
which  the  ammon- 
ites   were  allied. 

These  •hell*  hsve  a  nacre- 
0111  lining  and  a  pnrcelan. 
out  layer  extcrnaUy,  and 
arc  smooth  or  ragose.  the 
ridge*  straight,  crooked, 
or  undulated,  and  In  some 
case*  armed  with  project- 
ing aplnea  nr  tubercle*. 
nomlKT  about  MM,  and  range 
fnrniallnua,  Inclusive.  They 
u  to  S  or  4  feet  lu  diameter, 
uluetimee  called  maHaione, 
corn*  AmMnvnis  (Ammon  i 

Ammonites  (ara-^-nt'tea),  a.  [NL. :  see  am- 
monite.] The  leading  genus  of  ammonites, 
named  in  this  form  by  Breyn  in  1732,  better  es- 
tablished by  Bruguiere  in  1789,  giving  name  to 

the  family  Ammonititltr.  The  name  has  been  used 
with  treat  latitude  of  definition,  hat  la  now  much  re- 
stricted. !*ome  40  or  inure  generic  names  have  been  given 
to  (lie  cephalopoda  which  were  formerly  referred  to  A m- 
Maonife*.    Abo  written  liamiuonafej.    See  amnaoNife. 

ammoni tid  (a-mon'i-tid),  n.  An  ammonite;  a 
rephalopod  of  the  family  Ammonitida:. 

Ammomtidse  (am-o-nit  i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ammonite*  +  -ida!]  A  numerous  family  of 
extinct  tetrabranehiate  cephalopoda  (outtle- 
fishos),  of  which  the  well-known  ammonite  is 
the  typo.  Very  different  llnalta  have  been  assigned  to 
the  family.  It  Include!  the  genera  Onfuatit*".  CenMitaa, 
A  nwaoniles,  Snuhitet,  tlamiles,  and  other*.  They  are  Ui« 
moat  ehiira.  terlstfc  mulluska  of  the  (secondary  rooka.  Sec 

aramonitiferoua  (am'tVni-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  in- 
monite  +  L.  ftrrt  =  E.  «Var>.]  Bearing  am- 
monite*; containing  the  remains  of  ammon- 
ites :  as,  amitt^siu/rroM  rocks. 

Ammonitoidea  (a-mon-l-tol'd*-»).  *•  [NL., 
<  Ammonites  +  -otVtrtj.l  A  jmix  rfatnlly  of  l«ara- 
branehiate  cephalopoda,  including  those  which 
have  an  external  shoU  of  two  principal  layers, 
with  an  initial  smooth  chamber  and  the  siphons! 
cavity  extending  forward.  It  includes  most  of 
the  order  ^mwoatm. 

ammonium  (a-md'ni-um),a.  [NL.  (Berselius, 
1(408),  <  ammonia  +  -tfst.1  A  name  given  to 
the  hypothetical  base  (NH4)  of  ammonia,  anal- 
ogous to  a  metal,  as  potassium.  It  haa  not  bean 
Isolated.  If  mercury  at  tin  motive  pole  of  s  gal  rank 
battery  la  placed  In  contact  with  a  solution  of  ammonia 
nr  ammonium  eWorld,  and  the  circuit  la  coi»|i|etod,  the 
mass  swells  to  many  tiroes  Ita  former  volume,  ami  an 
amalgam  li  formed  which,  at  the  temperature  of  70"  or 
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from  Inroads  of  the  an,  aa  It  aervea  to  hind  down  the  sand 
by  lu  long  matted  rhizomes.  It  ka  also  manufactured  into 
ftoor.mats  and  Buur-bruahea.  and  In  the  llebrlde*  iutoropea, 
uiaU,  bag*,  and  bats. 

8.  In  en  torn.,  a  genus  of  long-bodied  fossorial 
aculeate  hymenopterous  insects, 
called  sand-wasps, 
belonging    to  the 
family  Sphegidet.  A. 
pictipennis  (Walsh) 
is  an  example.  See 
digger-vasp. 
ammophilous  (a- 


80*  r~.  to  of  the  consistence  of  Inatter,  but  at  the  frwilw 
point  la  a  linn  sod  ciTatalUiod  mass.  Thu  amalgam  i» 


supposed  to  he  formed  by  the  metallic  base  ammo 
and  to  the  nearest  sopeonch  to  lu  Isolation.   On  the 
I  Ion  ut  the  current  this  amalsaiu  decompose*  Into  mercury, 
ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  the  two  latter  eacaptn^  »»  inn  In 

I  he  proportion*  express**!  b)  their  atomic  weights^  namely, 

II  and  NH j.— Ammonium  bases,  compound*  rrpnt- 
Mnttuc  one  or  more  molecule*  of  ammonium  hydrate,  in 
which  monatomlc  nr  polyatomic  radical*  replace  tho  whole 
>ir  part  of  the  hydrogen,  as  seen  In  tetreUiTl  aramonliiro 
Iodide,  "(^HsUl. 

ammoniuret  ;  iun-o-ni'u-ret),  a.  [<  ammonia  + 
•uret.]  In  ckem.,  one  of  certain  supposed  oom- 
(M>unds  of  ammonia  and  a  pure  metal,  or  an 
oxid  of  a  metal. 

ammoniureted,  ammoniuretted  >  am-o-ni'u- 
ret-ed),  a.  [<  ammoaturff.  ]  Combined  with 
ammonia  or  ammonium. 

ammonold  (am'i>-noid),  n.   One  of  the  Ammo- 

noidta. 

Ammonoidea  (ara-A-noi'dfl-J ),  n.  \d.  [NL.,  < 
Ammonm  +  -mrf«i.]  An  ordinal  name  ap- 
plied by  ituine  authors  to  tho  Antnunma. 

Ammophiia  (a-mof'i-l|),  ».  [NL.,  fern,  of  am- 
mophiltts :  nee  a  m  mophilous.]  1 .  A  small  genus 
of  grasses  growing  on  the  sandy  shores  ol  Eu- 
rope and  North  America;  the  sea-reed.  A.ann- 
4>>Mic«i  (common  inaruio,  k>  r*ed.  uiatwced.  or  »ca- 
bent)  grow,  on  undy  a»-ilioie*.  awl  I*  rilct 


mof'i-lus),  a.  [<NL. 
ammopMus,  <  Or.  Aft- 
W,  sand  (see  am- 
mite),  +  di/oc,  lov- 
ing.] 8and-loving: 
applied  in  tool,  to 
members  of  the  ge- 
nus Ammophiia,  2. 
Ammotrypane  (am-o-trip'a-ne),  a.  {NL,<Gt. 
ififtof,  sand  (nee  as»saif«), +"rp(irow,  borer:  see 
trepan.]  A  genus  of  chsstopodous  annelids,  of 
the  family  Opheliida.  Ratkke. 
ammunition  (am-n-nish'on),  n.  [<  P.  ama-si- 
tion,  amonition  (10th  century),  a  corruption  of 
muni  (ion,  the  preflx  a-  perhaps  arising  out  of  la 
munition  understood  as  ramumrton see  mani- 
fion.'J  Military  stores  or  provisions  for  attack 
or  defense ;  in  modem  usage,  only  the  materials 
which  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  fl rearms  and 
ordnance  of  all  kinds,  ae  powder,  balls,  bombs, 

various  kinds  of  shot,  etc  Ammunition-bread, 

-•hoes,  -stockings,  etc.,  auch  aa  are  contracted  for  by  the 
government,  and  distributed  to  aoldlera.  —  Fixed  ammu- 
nition, mi  i  munition  the  material*  of  which  are  combined 
In  cartridge*  or  otherwise  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  Are- 
anna  or  ordnance.  See  cartridge, — Metallic  ammuni- 
tion. Axed  ammunition  for  amall  arms,  and  for  machine- 
guns  and  rapld'Artng  gum  of  small  calilier,  inclosed  in 

braas  wrapper  cBTtriclee.caaea  Stand  of  ammunition, 

a  titislc  charge  or  load  of  fixed  ammunition  for  a  smooth, 
bore lleld-plccc  or  other  cannon, 
ammunition  (nm-u-nish'on),  v.  t.    [<  ammuni- 
tion, n.J   To  supply  with  ammunition, 
ammunition-chest  i  am-u-nish'on-eheet),  n.  A 
chest  or  box  in  whicn  the  fixed  ammunitton  for 
field-cannon  Is  packed.  Oneammanitlin-chast  la  car- 
ried on  the  limber  uj  the  gnn-carrlage,and  thrr*  are  camel 
on  the  calaaun,  one  on  the  limber  and  two  on  the  body, 
ammunition-hoitt    (am-u-nish'on-boist),  a. 
In  a  man-of-war,  the  apparatus  t>y  which  the 
ammunition  is  hoisted  from  the  magazines  to 
the  turret,  or  other  place,  where  it  hi  required 
for  use  In  the  guns. 

amnemonic  (anv-ne.mon'ik),  a.  [<Or.  i-priv. 
+  pimpavuic,  mnemonic ;  cf.  duvftauv,  forgetful  ] 
Not  mnemonic ;  characterized  by  loss  of  mem- 
ory. 

amnesia  (am-ne'si-tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  apmoia,  < 
d-priv.  +^i^cn-,  only  in  eomp.,  remembering, 
<  fu/cvfauiv,  remind,  in  mid.  ana  pass,  remem- 
ber, fivaaOai,  remember,  =L.  meminitte,  remem- 
ber: see  mnemonic,  memory,  remember,  etc.  Cf. 
amaeaty.)  I.  In  patnol.,  loss  of  memory;  spe- 
cifically, a  morbid  oondj  tion  in  which  the  patient 
is  nnable  to  recall  a  word  that  is  wanted ,  or, 
perhaps, understand  it  when  spoken:  a  common 
formofaphasia(whichsce).— 8.  [tap.]  In  soot., 
a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  0.  H.  Horn, 
1876.- Amnesia  acnsUca  (see  acmsajscX  loss  of  mem- 
ory fur  apoken  words ;  wora-dealnea*. 

amnesic  (am-ne'sik),  a.  [<  amnesia  +  4e.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  amnesia  or  loss 
of  memory :  as,  amnesic  aphasia. 

amnestic  (am-nes'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  ifmnri*,  for- 
getfulneaB :  see  amnesty  and  amnesia.]  Cauain^ 
amnesia  or  loss  of  memory. 

anuMfrty  (am'nee-ti),  «.;  pi.  amnesties  (-fix). 
[<  P.  amnestie,  <  L.  amnestia,  <  Or.  afmsrria,  for- 
getfnlnesa,  esp.  of  wrong,  <  apvmrrof ,  forgotten, 
forgetful,  v  o-jiriv.  +  /upvi/mear,  uvaotfai,  remem- 
ber: see  amnesia.]  A  forgettiug  or  overlook- 
ing; an  act  of  oblivion;  specifically,  a  general 
pardon  or  conditional  offer  of  pardon  of  offenses 
or  of  a  class  of  offenses  against  a  government, 
or  the  proclamation  of  such  pardon. 

All  peace  implies  nmnrttn,  or  oblivion  of  past  snb)«cts 
at  dhamte,  whether  the  sanko  is  esprrssly  mentioned  In 
thr  term*  of  the  treaty,  nr  not. 

BWary,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  |  lis. 
=  Syn.  AmvtutUm.  etc.  Se*  paroon,  n. 

amnesty  (am'nes-ti),  v.  t.;  nret.  and  pp.  <im- 
ncstied,  ppr.  amnestying.  [<  amnesty,  ».]  To 
grant  an  amnesty  to;  pardou. 

France  has,  locklly.  little  to  rroalilc  her  Iwyond  the 
question  of  amnritying  the  Oomniimlsu. 

Tht  Xatwn,  XXII.  S». 
The  fngltlvo  manslaycr  Is  nmnrrtirt.  t»ot  on  the  death 
ot  the  king,  but  on  the  death  of  the  liivli  iirleet. 

Kncy .*ri»..  XVIII. 


amnla.  a.   Plural  of  amass*, 
amnic'l  (am'nik),  a.   [<  L.  amnietcs,  < 

river,  akin  to  Ski.  ap,  water.]  Of  or  ; 

ing  to  a  river;  fluvial ;  fluviatile. 
amnio3  (am'nik),  a.    [<  amnion  +  -if.] 

as  amniohe. 

Amnicola  (am-nlk'^-l|),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  amni- 
oola,  that  grows  in  or  by  a  river,  <  amnis,  a 
river,  +  -cola,  <  colere,  dwell.]  A  genua  of 
fresh-water  tSBnioglossate  mollusks,  of  the 
family  BissoiaUr,  or  made  the  type  of  Amnieo- 
lida.  There  are  several  •  pedes,  of  anuaU  alse,  getseralli 
distribaled  thruuidioul  tile  X'niled  States. 

amnicolld  (am-nik'o-lid),  a.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  Amnicolido?. 

Amnicolioa  (am-ni-kol'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amnicola  +  •idar.]  A  family  of  tamioglosaate 
gastropoda,  typified  by  the  genus  Amnicola. 
Ttie  dlslinetlon^n-rHu  ^rrusv&^U^n.^well  marked .^ui 

water  liave  been  to  this  family. 

Amnicolina  (am-nik-o-li'nS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amnicola  +  Amr.]  A  subfamily  of  Rissoida,  or 
of  Amnleolidoj.  typified  by  ^MiascoiVi.  The  atdmal 
haa  a  flat  foul  without  lateral  sinuses ;  the  rachldlan  teeth 
have  baaal  denticles  on  the  anterior  surface  behind  the 
lateral  maraina:  the  shell  Tirie,  fn-m  u  tiirreted  to  a 


;  the  shell  varies  from  a  turret ed  to  a 
globular  form;  and  the  operculum  Is  asibsplraL  The  sub- 
family Includes  many  small  Irrah  wsler  tpedea,  of  which 
ii  Uue  number  Inhabit  the  »ire»mt»jid  jx.uImjI  Die  United 
Htates. 

amnicolina  (am-nik'6-lin),  a.  and  a.    [<  NL. 

amnicolinus,  <  Amnicola,  q.  v.]    L  a.  Inhabit' 

ing  rivers,  as  an  amnicolid ;  of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Amniootiner ;  amnicoloid. 
II.  «.  A  gastropod  of  the  i 

linee;  an  amnicolld. 
amnicolistt  i  am-nik'^-list),  a.    [<  L.  amnicola, 

one  who  dwells  by  a  river  (see  ^stsiooia),  + 

-ist.]  One  who  dwells  by  a  river  or  upon  ita 

banks.  Railey. 

amnicoloid  (ftm-nik'^wlold),  a.  [<  Amnicola  + 
-ovi.]  Like  an  amnicolid;  pertaining  or  re- 
lated to  the  Amnionliacr. 

amnigenotwt  (am-nij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  amnt- 
gena,  born  in  a  river  (as  fish)  or  of  a  river-god, 

<  amnis,  a  river,  +  -genus,  •born,  <  \/  "flW",  bear.  J 
River-born ;  born  on  or  near  a  river.  Bail**). 

amnion  (am'ni-on),  a. ;  pi.  o*»nm  (-|).  [NL.,< 
Or.  ipviov,  the  membrane  around  the  fetus  (also 
called  auvt'un;  ^irsw),  also  the  bowl  in  which  the 
blood  of  victims  was  caught  at  the  sacrineea ; 

<  aurSr,  a  lamb:  aee  agnus.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
rertebratc  tool.,  one  of  the  fetal  appendngv-a ; 
the  innermost  one  of  the  membranes  which 
envelop  the  embryo  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
as  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles;  the  lining 
membraneof  a  shut  sac,  familiarly  called  the 
"bag  of  waters,"  in  which  the  fetua  iscontained. 

An  amnion  Is  tleYckntcd  lu  tluise  vrrtebrstes  only  which 
have  a  fully  formed  sllantola ;  hence  fet  la  alscnt  in  the- 
lekth^npeiaa,  or  Aabea  and  sniphilnans,  l.-ut  present  In  all 
Suurupiuta,  or  reptUea  and  liu-da,  and  In  sfamma/io. 
The  amnlim  la  formed,  at  a  very  early  period  In  the  life 
of  the  embryo,  by  aduplicaUnii  of  the  emblsM,  ur  external 
blsj1<nlerniie  membrane,  which,  csuTTing  with  It  a  kayvr 
of  nsnoblaat from  Uu>sonssL.>plrtinil  iiivIjIi.ti  r,f  tlie  Utter, 

Haet  Dll  all  Miles  about  the  enibryu,  the  foldi^l  t-dKes  cotn- 

ina  t.  tfetlier  ueer  the  liack  of  the  embryo,  and  there  coa- 
lescing to  form  a  abut  aac  In  wtdeb  the  embryo  at  ineloaati, 
rYoju  this  mode  of  growth.  It  Is  obvious  that  what  was  the 
ootcr  aide  of  the  amniotic  folds  becomes  the  inner  side  of 
the  aac  when  It  haa  ahat,  so  that  the  epll  lssia  La>  er  is  In- 
ternal, the  meauUwIlc  external ;  the  process  of  in  version 
being  comparable  to  that  by  which,  la  the  case  of  the 
primitive  (race  of  the  embryo,  a  layer  of  eplblaat  is  coo- 
'  [  of  the  spinal  canal.  Only  that  fold 
a  next  the  l*.dy  of  the  embryo  com- 
poses the  amnion  prop- 
er, tho  other  or  oubar 
foid  In  contact  with  the 
enveloping  nrtntitlvs 
chorion  (\1tel]ln< 
braneorynlk^ 


el  either 
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V, 

rsailifttmn : .  <nvwme 
smiiloii ;  m,  e.  rviiutenrs  id  anMfftof 

9.  \  *t*:rr-\,  ns4  third  eefrt*»l 
»*.|ilr»;  ,m.  .ni.lc  r/  cbc  tkkrtl  >**- 
In.  le  ;  A,  «re  ■  s,  riKeeal  ateSKft  asd 

tleft>  :  Alt,  4]|jn*>&.  ttsngl  " 
fc-iulr.,   I'm,  twelMjs  uf 


dlss(i;><  fuing  or  taktaar 
part  In  the  torotatlem  oil 
the  permanent  chnrton. 
Aa  long  aa  this  outer 
fold  la  lecogniaable  aa 
a  membrane.  It  bears 
the  name  of  /alec  am- 
num.  The  shut  sac  of 
the  amnion  contains  the 
liquor  am  nil.  a  bland, 
slburaini^u.senrui  fluid 
in  which  the  fetus  Is  Im- 
mersed. In  parturition, 
rupture  of  the  aac  la  fol- 
lowed by  the  "bursting 
of  the  waters."  Some- 
time* a  imrtloe  uf  the 
aac  adheres  to  the  head 
of  the  child.  flUltar  Ilka 
a  skull  cap ;  such  an  In- 
fant I*  said.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  inidwlves.  who 
oonunimly  nsrard  the- 
circumstance  as  a  rimk! 
otuen.  to  be  "  Wrn  with, 
a  caul  "   TIkisc  verte- 
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brstci  itH  ]>«««* 

UW  "hich  do  not,. 


are  tensed  Aiwoiomira . 
tneetively  with  .dUanroioVa  snd-s 

8.  In  rnlom.,  a  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
lum  of  many  inaoctB,  as  the  inillupcds  (IhMo"), 
tar  some  time  siter  they  are  batched  from  the 
egg.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  analogue 
of  the  amnion  of  a  vertebrate. 


In  the  higher  vertebrate*,  the  em- 
J  protective  envelope,  the  amnion, 
which  1*  thrown  oO  at  birth.  1  laxity.  Ami.  Invert. ,  p.  87. 

3.  A  reflected  portion  of  a  mombrane,  in  aseld- 
ians,  which  lines  tho  inner  wall  of  the  ovisac, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  amniotic  investment  of  the 
embryo. 

It  I*  the  cavity  left  between  thii  nam  ion  and  the  inner 
bcmUjibcre  ol  the  blastoderm  which  become*  the  parental 
blood  sinu*.  UaxUy,  Anat  Invert.,  p.  MS. 

4.  In  hot.,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  fluid 
eon  tents  of  the  embryo  sac. 

Sometimes  erroneously  written  amnio*. 
Fil**  ajruilon,  the  part  of  the  original  amnionic  mem- 
brane left  lining  the  chorion  after  the  amnionic  iae  proper 
ki  tunned  by  a  duplication  and  inversion  of  a  part  of  the 


'•nelaal  tu- mbrane.    It  dtaappeani  either  by  al 
or  by  taking  part  In  toe  development  of  the  chorion. 
Alto  called  revirufai  arrow. 

*"1TirtrTlntf>  (am ' ni -o -na' t*),  n.  pi  [NTj. ; 
prop.  "Jiwniafa  or  Amniota  ;  \  amnion  +  -afa.J 
A  name  given  by  Haeckel  to  those  vertebrates 
which  have  an  amnion,  it  corresponds  to  Allan- 
and  la  coextensive  with  Mammalia  and  .^aurov- 
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AmcBbas  (a-rflfj'WS),  n,  pi.  rXli.,pl.  of  Amaba.'] 
In  tool.,  tho  order  to  which,  the  genua  Amaba 
belongs. 

A  mm  nam  (atn-y-bi't),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  neut.pl. 
of  L.  amabftut.  alternate:  see  amabeani.'\  The 
name  given  by  Ehrcnbere  to  the  amoebifonn 
organisms  which  he  placed  in  his  Polygaetriea. 
amcebseum  (am-e-be  um),  n. ;  pi.  amabati  (-8). 
[L.,  neut.  of  amabaui,  i  Gr.  a/ioi^aior,  recipro- 
cal, alternate,  <  aitMf  J*),  change,  alternation :  see 
amaba.]    A  poem  in  which  persons  are  repre- 
sented as  speaking  alternately,  as  in  the  third 
and  seventh  eclogues  of  Virgil. 
amcBba-movement  (a-roe'b8-m6v'ment), «.  A 
movement  of  naked  membraneless protoplasmic 
bodies,  consisting  of  rapid  changes  in  external 
contour,  extension  and  contraction,  and  a  creep- 
ing about  as  if  flowing.   See  amaboid  more- 
menu,  under  amaboid,  a. 
amoeban  (a-iu6'ban),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
amocbas;  ama'bous. 
Amcebea  (am-*-be'»),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Amaba, 
q.  v.]   An  order  of  lthisopoda,  of  which  the 
genus  Amaba  is  the  typo.    See  Amceba. 
am ce bean1  (am-e-be'an), a.  [<L.n»KrOim*,<Gr. 
a/uMjiaiof:  see  amctbarvm]  Alternately  answer- 
ing or  responsive;  of  the  nature  of  an  amce- 
( which  see).    Also  spelled  amebean. 


uavla,  mania.]   A  form  of  mania  in  which  the 
hallucinations  are  of  an  agreeable  nature, 
amoindort,  e.  t.    [<  P.  amoindrir,  lessen,  <  a,  to, 
+  moindre,  <  L.  minor,  less.]    To  lessen  or  di- 
minish. Donne. 

amok  (a-mok').  o.  or  ode.   See  amtiek. 
amole  (a-mo'lo), ».  [Mex.]  1.  A  Mexican  name 
for  the  roots  of  various  species  of  plants  which 
have  detergent  properties  and  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. — 3.  The  name  of  several 

In  New  Mexico 


plants  which  furnish  these  roots, 
and  adjacent  parte  of  Mexico  the  moat  common  species 
ia  the  lechligullla,  J  oar*  hcUracaxaan,  1  n  California  the 
name  ia  given  especially  to  CMuruenf«m  jajmerirfianum, 


u"n>u,  move,  K. 
3.'  Cf.  demolieh. 


[The  proper  form 
i  ^amitf-an)  + 


of 


sua*  of  Huxley,  or  mammals,  bird*,  and  reptile*,  tho  an 
pMbiaii*  aiidthnV*  lielaiic  bribed  Anamwtuitti  (which  are). 
Xiao  called  Amniota. 

•imionie  (am-ni-on'ik),  a. 
would  bo  'amniac;  < 
[-ae).j   Of,  pertaining  to, 
an  amnion ;  amniotic. 

In  a  number  of  Insect*  belonging  to  different  order*  of 
the  rtaaa,  an  amnionic  lnvntntent  U  developed  from  the 
•atra-Beural  part  of  the  blastoderm. 

tinxlty,  Anat  Invert.,  p.  JS0. 

amnionlesg  (am'ni-on-les),  a.  [<  amnion  + 
-«st*.]    Ha ving -no  amnion:  anamniotio. 

amnios  (am'ni-os),  n.  [=  P.  amnio*.]  An  er- 
roneous form  for  amnion. 

Amniota  (am-ni-o'tf ),  n.  pi  [Nl».,  neut.  pi.  of 
'amntottu,  <  Or.  as  if  'a/muri?,  <  d/nviov,  am- 
nion.]   Same  as  Amniemata. 

amsiotic  (am-ni-ot'ik),  a.  [As  Amniota  +  -id ; 
=  ?.amnioti<iue.]  1 .  Pertaining  to  the  amnion ; 
contained  in  the  amnion :  as,  the  amnionic  fluid. 
—2.  Possessing  an  amnion ;  belonging  to  tho 
Amnionata,  as  a  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile.  See 
Amnionata. 


amniotic  cavity,  the  hollow  of  the  si 
the  amniotic  liquid  and  th»  fetus.— 


l>.,uid  and  the  few*. 
iTlh^ulflnw^ti 
iMMtod  »x*roejTby"i 


the  (etna  I*  suspended 


I  externally  by  tbe  chorion :  the 
tag  of  the  "  bag  of  water*. "  (»)  In  aot,  the  etobryo-aac 


(No  longer  used  1 
MHIrrtr.  a.  or  adr.  Sag  amwdt*. 
amoBb*  (a-me'ba),  pi.  osMsIia«,  amaba; 
(-l*x,  -be),  pill,  <  Or.  of«K,9*,  change,  ex- 
change, <  our i. km,  change,  exchange,  akin  to 
L.  Morere,  ?  K.  more,  cj.  v.]  1.  [oop.]  A  go- 
bus  of  microscopic  rhuopodous  Ptotosoa,  of 
which  A.  digtutms,  common  in  all  fresh-water 
ponds  and  ditches,  is  the  type,  it  erUuaa  a  man 
of  i>f*'pljmn,  and  move*  about  and  icra»|«  particle*  of 
food,  etc.  by  mean*  of  paendopodU,  or  anger-Ilka  pro- 
whlch  it  fonni  by  jirolrudimr.  portion*  of  it*  body, 
continoally  alUrrlog  It*  ahape  it  received  It*  for- 
of  prvraiu  animalcule,  within  the  body  are 
foaod  a  nucleoa  and  nucleolna,  and  certain  clear 
termed  contractu*  attiaUt,  tram  their  exhibiting 
leal  movement*  of  contraction  and  dilatation. 


A  iHfj  Un  n  verve*  and  the  custom  oi  vying  .  .  .  by  turn*. 

J.  Wartcn. 

Erelong  the  pastoral  and  town  idyl*  of  Theocritus,  with 
their  amarbenn  dialogue  and  elegant  occasional  tongs,  won 
the  ear  of  both  the.  fashionable  and  critical  worlds. 

Stafmsn,  Vict  Poets,  p,  SOT. 

amoebean'-  (am-e-be'an),  a.  [<  Amosbea  +  -as.] 
Of  or  relating  to'  the  '^nuzbea. 

AmcabidjB  (a-me'bi-de),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  <  Amaba 
+  -iaVr.]  The  typical  family  of  the  AmadnT, 
Amabina,  or  Amecboidea,  mainly  represented 
by  the  genus  Amaba,  as  distinguished  from 
such  amceboids  as  are  members  of  Difflugia  and 
Arcella,  or  such  other  rhizopods  as  the  sun-ani- 
malcules, as  Actinophrys  tol,  ote. 

amcBbiform  (a-me'bi-form),  a.  and  it.  [< anwe- 
6a  +  -form.}  I.  a.  Amrjobn-like;  undergoing 
frequent  changes  of  shape,  like  an 
lated  to  the  amcobas. 

The  corpuscle,  in  fart,  has  an  inherent  Co 
one  of  those  low  organiania,  known  as  an  Amoeba, 
It*  motion*  are  frequently  called  anurbifom. 

Huxtry,  CrayBsh,  p.  177. 

H_  n.  An  amceba,  or  an  animal  or  corpuscle 
of  amoeban  character.   See  amaba,  3. 
Other  gtnm  of  the  arna-tn/ormi. 

Cows,  Key  to  K.  A.  Birds,  p.  191 

Ameeblna  (am-f-bl'nft).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ^mafoa 
+  -ino.l   See  Amatxjutca.  > 

amoeboaont  (a-me'bo-<lont),  a.  [<  Or.  ifUMfH}, 
change,  alternation,  +  odc-tr  (Wow-)  =  E.  foots.  J 
A  term  descriptive  of  a  form  of  lophodont  denti- 
tion in  which  the  crests  or  folds  of  the  crowns 
of  the  molar  teeth  are  alternate:  opposed  to 
antiodont. 

amceboid  (a-me'boid),  a.  and  ».  [<  amaba  + 
-md.}    l^a.  Of,  ««.  resembling 

It  I*  not  uncommon  for  portions  of  the  protoplasmic 
an  amarlmd  condition. 

It*.  B.  Carpenter,  Micro*.,  I  SSI. 


.-..I  . 


ul 


-  ii  legumen 
iae  a  \i  * 


italnefl  by  Ineioowlobtn. 
ft.  Lankclcr.PnL  toUegenbaurtConip.  Anat, p.  10. 


There  1*  no  distinct  mouth,  and  food  aetted  by  means  of 
the  ptrndMpudl*  l»  eiimllfeJ  within  the  tuft  aartode  Iwyly 
and  by  any  [wrttou  of  Its 
surface,  the  *i*rtnr«» 
by  which  the  food  Is 


up  lni- 
lt*  rc~ 
Kenroducttoo 
take*  place  In  several 
wajrt,  but  chiefly  by  It- 
Hue  wt,.  h  -.v  ii'i  an...-  m 
simply  din,l«  Into  two 
port!.**,  each  of  which  ^  J 

became*  a  dlttliKt  anl-        Amain  [uiuc!>  mi«nificd|. 
malcule.   Several  other 

epeete*  have  been  described ;  but  there  Is  reason  to  think 
that  tome  of  these,  al  least  may  be  early  forms  of  otli.-r 
and  more  complex  animals,  or  even  of  plants.  The  term 
appears  to  have  been  Unit  used  by  Eluxnbcrg  in  1830,  a« 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  his  Polj/gattriea. 
8.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Amaba. —  3.  Any 
single  cell  or  corpuscle  of  one  of  the  higher 
animals;  a  cell  regarded  as  itself  an  animal, 
and  an  individual  of  tbe  morphological  grade 
of  development  of  an  amoeboid  organism. 


The  hi 
col  ori  ess . 
ones,  deeply 

E.  ~ 

AmoiboldoeXl  SeeceU.- 
slant  change*  of  shape  of  an  amoeba  or  other  single-celled 
organism,  as  an  ovum,  a  cytode,  or  a  formative  cell  of  any 
of  the  higher  animals;  especially,  such  movement*  as  are 
e ilubltod"  for  example,  by  the  white  corpuscle* of  the  blood 
of  man.  the  resemblance  of  such  ol 
Ing  striking,  and 

nearly  identical.  ^  ^ 

Amabida. 

Amoaboidea  (am-j-boi'de-S),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Amaba  +  -oidea.}  An  order  of  amcebiform 
rhixopodous  Protozoa,  of  which  the  genus  .-f  Miop- 
ia, of  the  family  Amabida,  is  the  type.  Thu 

order  Is  practically  distinguished  from  Mvncra  by  the 
pretence  of  a  nucleus,  and  from  the  Foramini/era  and 
jiwiiolaria  by  the  absence  of  a  complete  calcareous  or  si- 
llclous  shell.  The  terms  A  mcrbaidca,  A  rmwbina,  A  rmrtveo, 
and  A  marine  "(see  A  norhor)  are  more  or  lees  nearly  synony- 
mous: but  tlie  definition  of  the  groups  of  amcebifonn  ani- 
mals varies  with  almost  every  leading  writer.  Sec  trumrfa. 
amoebous  (a-me'bua),  a.  [<  amaba  +  -out.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Amosba ;  resem- 
bling an  amoeba  in  atructure.  Also  amaban. 
amcebala  (a-me'bu-l«),  pi.  amabnla  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  amulm,"]  A  littln  amceba.  £.  H. 
tMnkfuter,  Encye.  Brit.,  XDC.  MO. 

(a-me-nd-m&'ni-a),  n.   [M.,  <  L. 
pleasant  (see  umcwej',  +  mania,  <  Or. 


amar-n 


a  liliaceous  plant  having  largo  bulb*  coaicd  with  i 
lm>wn  flln-ra,  of  which  mattreeaetare  made.  -Vc  nap-plant 

amoliabt,  <*.  t.  [<  OF.  amoli#s-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  amolir,  <  L.  amoUri,  remove  with  un 
effort,  <  a  for  ab,  away.  +  moliri,  exert  one's 
<  mole*,  a  heavy  mass:  see 
■ .]  To  remove  forcibly;  put 
away  with  an  effort.  [Rare.] 
amolitiont,  n.  [<  L.  amolitio(n-),  <  amoUri,  pp. 
amolitus,  remove:  see  amo/uA.]  A  putting 
away:  removal.  [Bare.] 

amollishf,  c  t  [<ME.  amotistken,  <0F.  amo- 
lUt*-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  amolir,  F.  amal- 
lir,  soften,  <  a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  molir,  <  L.  mol- 
Ure,  soft«n,  <  mollis,  soft :  see  moll,  mof/ify,] 
To  soften ;  mollify ;  mitigate. 

amolliflhmentt  (a-mol'isli-ment),  n.  [Also writ- 
ton  amt^wAfJM-nf,  <  F.  amolli*»ement :  see  amof- 
lish  and  -menf.]  Softening:  mitigation.  Donne. 
(.V.  £.  D.) 

Amomnm  (a-mo'mum),  n.  [L.,  also  amomoN,  < 
Ur.  a/iufu/v,  applied  to  an  Eastern  spice-plant : 
origin  uncertain.]  A  genua  of  plants,  natural 
order  Seitaminea,  belonging  to  tropical  regions 
of  the  old  world,  and  allied  to  the  ginger-p.ant. 
They  are  herbaceous,  with  creeping  mntstoek*  and  large 
sheathing  loaves,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  pungency 
and  aromatic  properties  of  their  seeds.  Several  specie* 
yield  the  cardamoms  and  gratnt  of  paradise  ol  commerce. 

amonestet,  e.  f.    An  old  form  of  admonish. 

among  (a-mung'),  prep,  and  adr.,  orig.  prep, 
phr.  [In  early  mod.  K.  in  two  mixed  forms: 
(1)  among,  <  ME.  amonr;,  amonge,  among, 
amange,  <  AS.  imang  (rare  and  bite),  contr.  of 
usual  onmang,  prep. ;  (2)  emong,  <  ME.  emong, 
emonge,  emang,  tmong,  ymong  (enmong,  inmong), 
<  AS  gemang{=  OFries.  mong),  prep. ;  both  on- 
mang and  gemang  are  contractions  of  tho  full 
form  ongemang,  prep.,  originally  separated,  on 
gemang  (orig.  followed  by  gen.),  lit.  in  (the) 
crowd  or  company  (of):  on,  prep.,  on,  in  (seo 
o-3);  gemang,  a  crowd,  assembly:  seemcnoand 
mingle.  Cf.  the  extended  form  astow^gf.]  I. 
prep.  1.  In  or  into  tbe  midst  of;  in  association 
or  connection  with:  as,  he  fell  among  thieves; 
one  among  this  people. 

A  practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful 
msttcrt  by  the  opening  of  a  r*N.« 

.Sir  T.  Jrrowns,  Vulg.  Err. 
I  stood 

Amcna  them,  but  hot  of  them. 

Boron.  Child*  Harold,  Ul  US. 

i  of  Ilove.    ^eroteuHirtA,  Lucy. 
' ;  of  or  out  of. 
>  chlefest  among  ten  thousand. 

Cant  v.  10. 

Ht.  Mc.i  art  thou  among  women.  I*k*  I.  23. 

The  year*  during  which  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal  were 
om.vny  .  .  .  tlir  moet  ■hamcful  in  English  history.  Every- 
thing at  home  and  abroad  was  mismanaged. 

Jf oeaufuy.  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  By  the  joint  action  or  consent  of ;  with  the 
common  aid  or  knowledge  of :  as,  settle  it  among 
yourselves;  tbe  mischief  was  done  among  you. 

You  havo,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  Innocent  lady. 

SAne.,  Much  Ado,  v.  I. 

4.  To  each  of:  by  or  for  distribution  to:  as, 
he  gave  five  dollars  to  be  divided  among  them. 

What  are  they  |Hve  loaves  and  two  Ashe*]  among  to 
many  ?  John  vl.  1), 

6t.  In  the  circumstances  of ;  during  the  time 
or  term  of;  in  the  course  of. 
I  never  went  to  any  place  anono  all  my  life  .  .  .  which 

1  aJr^to  i^llocir.^n'M'-urlU.iinn,  p.  Son.  (.V.  E.  X>.) 
U,t  ade.  1.  Together  (with  something). 
Dozttur,  temper  well  thl  tonge, 
ct  vsv  not  moiaiiy  tallls  |numy  talcs] ; 
>'or  letsynggls  llcasings]  wyll  Icpe  out  among*. 
That  oftyn  brewlt  bally*  |l«li«,  mltchlef*). 
TKt  Good  Wvft  mU  a  Pylgmnagr,  I.  86.   (E.  R.  T,  «.. 

[extra  scr.  VIII.,  I,  41.) 
2.  At  intervals;  hero  and  there. 

They  [the  fowlea]  sate  amtmgo 
Vpon  my  chambre  roofe  wlthoute, 
Upon  the  tyles  over  al  aboule. 

— i  of  Blanch*,  1.  MB. 
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among 

8.  Between  while*:  at  interval* j  from  time  to 
time;  now  and  then. — 4.  During  the  time; 
meanwhile.  -Bra.  Amid,  In  tkt  midst  of.  Among,  Be- 
tieten.  Bet trirl.  The  lnldal  is  the  middle  pita;  henoe 
tunid  or  in  the  mid*  of  should  Up  ummI  «bm  a  p«r*o«  or 
thing  It  In  ft  position  which  la,  or  may  be  imagined  Co  be. 
central ;  they  are  naturally  the  el  press! out  between  which 
to  choose  when  the  noun  Is  in  11k  uliiitulmr.  or  a  plural  noun 
stands  tor  that  which  is  virtually  one:  at.  "  Lo.  1  ace  lour 
!*•  msd*  </  the  flre  "  (Dan.  IIL  «) ; 


men  loose,  walking  in  (At 
smsii  the  wavoa.   By  dertvi 

Ellng ;  It  luay  he  properly  uaed  with 
e  .fluppcaml  ainoisothecrowd.  B 
•lent  etymologic-ally  to  by  twain,  to  . 
among  rrf ere  to  mora  than  two ;  It  U 
to  aay  either  among  them  both,  or  Ut  mm  the  throe, 
(nut  la  the  same  aa  Utmtn. 

Puvc'd  far  omul  lite  melancholy  main. 

TAoMjuit.  rattle  of  Indolence,  1.  30. 
Where  two  or  throe  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
then  am  I  in  tht  mid*  aj  them.  Mat.  ivilL  90. 

He  paaaea  to  be  king  among  the  dead. 

Tennjmm,  fasting  of  Arthor. 
The  qucttlon  hath  bin  all  tlila  while  between  tbcm  two. 

Hilton,  Elkouoklaale*.  vL 
What  la  tliere  now  thai  can  stand  brtirixt  tat  and  fe- 
llcltyf  Beau,  and  Ft.,  Woman. Hater.  v.  4. 

amongst  (a-mungst'),  prep.  [An  extension 
(with  excrescent  -f  as  in  agaiiut,  amidst,  vhilsl, 
ete.)  of  ME.  amonge*,  an  adverbial  gen.  form  of 
among.]   8arae  att  among. 

A  ton,  who  It  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Among*  a  grovo  tht  very  atralghtett  plant. 

Shak-,  1  flen.  IV.,  1 1. 

amontillado  (a-mon-til-yii'do),  n.  A  name 
given  to  sherry  which  has  little  sweetness,  and 
is  light  in  color  and  body  rather  than  dark  and 
rich.    See  sherry. 

amor  (a'niflr),  h.  [Early  mod.  E.  amor  (with  ac- 
cent on  first  syllable,  later  accented  and  pron. 
a*  F.  amour:  see  amour),  <  ME.  amour,  c 
(accented  on  first  syllable,  earlier  on  the 
ond),<OF.  amor,  amur,  amour,  mod.  F.  amour  = 
8p.  Pg.  amor  =  It.  amore,  <  L.  amor,  ace.  auio- 
rem,  love;  personified.  Love,  Cupid,  Eros;  < 
amarr,  love,  perhaps  orig.  'atmare  (cf.  oririuj, 
orig.  *  camnw,  loving,  loved,  dear)  =  Skt.  i/lam, 
love  (of.  kdma,  n.,  love).  Cf.  amiable,  amity, 
etc. J  If.  Love;  affection;  friendship; 
ly,  love  toward  one  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
onlv  in  the  form  amour  (which  see). — 2. 
[vyim.]  [L.]  In  Rom.  myth.,  the  god  of  love; 
Cupid. 

amOT  ad  Of  (am-o-rfl'do),  n.  [<  Bp.  enamorado 
(with  prefix  en-  ignored  in  the  transfer-  cf. 
equiv.  ML.  amora  f  u*-)  (=It.  innamorato,  <  ML. 
inamorata* :  see  inamorata),  pp.  of  enantorar,  < 
ML.  •maniornrr,  Inspire  love,  (L.  tn,  in,  +  amor, 
lovo:  see  amor.]    A  lover. 

Antony  waa  both  a  courageous  aoldlcr  and  a  pa* 

imoraao. 

Christ.  Relig.'t  Appeal  to  Bar  of  Beaton,  p.  W. 

amorcet  (a-m6re'),  a.  [<  F.  amorot,  bait,  prim- 
ing, <  OF.  nmorir,  pp.  of  flm/mJre,  <  L.  atimor- 
tlere,  bite,  gnaw  at,  <  ml,  to,  +  mordert,  bite: 
nee  mordant,  mor.ie,  morsel.  Cf.  E.  bait  as  re- 
lated to  bite.]  Priming^ ;  tho  name  commonly 
given  to  the  finer-grained  powder  used  for 
priming  the  musket  or  harquebuse,  and  which 
was  carried  in  a  separate  horn  (see  morsing- 
horn) ;  also,  the  priming  of  a  single  charge. 

amors  an  (am-^-re'an),  n.  [<  Heb.  'amor aim, 
teachers,  expounders.]  One  of  the  later  Tal- 
mudio  doctors:  one  of  those  compiler*  of  the 
Oemara  who  lived  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
tho  Mishna, 

amorett,  amorettst  (am'^-ret,  am-^-ret'),  »•  [< 
ME.  amorettr,  <  OF.  amorrfe,  amosrefe,  -efta 
(mod.  F.  amourette  (>  E.  amowToffe),  amour, 
=  It.  amorrfto,  a  little  love  or  enpid),  dim.  of 
amor,  F.  amour  It.  amore,  love:  see  amor 
n\\<\  amour  ]  1.  Asweetheart;  an  amorous  girl ; 
a  paramour. 

When  amorett  no  more  can  ilUue. 

And  Stella  owni  she's  not  divlue. 

T.  Wartvn,  Sappboe  Advice. 

2.  A  love-knot. 

Nought  clad  In  Milk  waa  he, 

But  alte  In  tlourx  A  In  floiirrttea, 

PalliU-.!  allc  with  ainorettrj. 

J!.,m  r,/  the  Rate,  1.  Krl_ 

3.  A  love-sonnet  or  love-song. 

ilia  otnoretA  and  Ilia  caiujineta,  hi*  paatorala  and  hia 
nia-lrlvaU  to  hit  fhyllU  aiui  hla  Amar>'llla.  Heymod, 

4.  A  trifling  love-affair;  a  slight  amour.— 6. 
pi.  Looks  that  inspire  love;  lov 

Should  .  .  .  Pmrbua  >--»!*<  thoee  plercl 
Ttlat  DwphlHi  glan<:>rd  al  Ilia  deity? 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

6.  A  cupid ;  a  little  love.   See  asaorsffo. 
Also  written 


le;  [It.: 
Be-  lover. 
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(am-9-ret'to),  a.;  pi.  amoretU  (-«). 
t.  .  see  amoret.]    1.  A  person  enamored;  a 


amortisation 


The  amorerfs  waa  wont  to  take  hit  aUnd  at  one  place 
where  tot  bit  mlatreta. 

Oayton,  Note*  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 

2.  A  little  love;  a  cupid. 

A  painting  lb  which  amorrtfi  arc  plentiful. 

J.  A.  Symimdt.  Oreek  IVjeta,  p.  SS6    (AT.  K  D.) 


thee  (Inorganic  elemental  appear 
ne  forma,  or  alao  aa  nanorpAu;  mi 

ae  or  cell  contents. 


amorevolonat  (am-A-rev'^us),  a. 
rtnole,  loving,  <  amore,  love:  see 
ing;  kind;  chariublo.  [Rare.] 
He  would  leave  It  to  the 


[<lt.  ««IO- 

.]  Lov- 


aa  <rya 

In 


,  Mkroa.  In  Botany  (trans.),  ». 
_  (a-mOr'tlnn),  n.  [<  omorpaotu  + 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  amor- 
phous or  without  shape;  specifically,  absence 
of  crystallization;  want  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, even  in  tho  minutest  particles,  as  in  glass, 
opal,  etc. —  2.  The  anarchic,  communistic  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Russian  B&kunin ;  univer- 
sal and  absolute  anarchy ; 


Bp.  llorket,  life  Of  Abp.  WOUamt,  p.  141. 

amorino  (am-A-re'no),  n. ;  pi.  aworin<  (-ni). 
[It.,  dim.  of  amore,  lova,  cupid:  Bee  amor.]  A 
little  love;  a  cupid.  Applied  to  figure*  common  in 
Koman  decorative  art,  and  in  Beualaaanco  and  modem 
alylea  which  are  imitative  of  Roman  art :  alao  to  merely 
decorative  repreaenUttoiia  of  children  In  worka  of  art. 

amorist  (am'o-rist),  n.  [<  amor  +  -wf.]  A 
lover ;  a  gallant ;  an  inamorato.  Also  written 
amoiirwf. 

J  little  that  aklpping  feeble  anoriat 
Out  of  your  lovea  aesl. 

Marlon,  Antonio  and  MeUlda,  I.,  U.  I. 


JgSt  (a-m6r'ningz),  prep.  phr. 
[<  a*  +  inorni»«j,  adverbial  gen.  of  « 
Cf.  aday*.]    In  the 


Such  pleasant  waika  into  tbo  wuoda 
A  tnorniiyfe. 

Ftetrher  {and  anotArrX  Noble  (ientlrman,  II.  L 

amorosa  (atn-o-ro'si).  n.    [It.,  fem.  of  amorom: 
.]    An  amorous  or  wanton  woman. 

I  took  tlieni  for  aisoKua*.  and  vtolatora  of  the  liounila 
of  moileity.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Traiela,  p.  1»1. 

amoroso  (am-6-ro'so),  a.  and  n.    [It.,  < 
amoromui:  see  amorous.]  I,  a.  In  mmtic, 
rous ;  tender:  descriptive  of  passages  to  be  ren- 
dered in  a  manner  expressive  of  love. 

IX  ».;  pi.  amorvwrt  (-si).    A  t 
a  lover;  a  gallant. 

It  It  ft  gibe  which  an  heathen  putt 
that  waeica  hit  whole  time  In  ilalUunoe  U| 
«ia.,  that  lore  la  an  idle  inan't  buainei 

Bp.  Uatkrt,  Ufe  of  Abp.  Willlami.  p.  m. 

amorous  (am'or-us),  a.  [< ME.  amoro lot,  amonu, 
amerowt,  amerutt,  <  OF.  amor»ti»,  amoron,  F. 
amoureux  =  Pr.  amorot  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  amoroso, 
<  ML.  amoromui,  full  of  love,  <  L.  amor,  love : 
see  amor  and  amiable."]  1.  Inclined  to  love; 
having  a  propensity  to  love ;  sexually  attracted ; 
loving;  fond:  as,  an  amorous  disposition. 
Our  fine  musician  graweth  amorvut. 

Shot.,  T.  of  tike  8.,  uX  1. 

A  prince  t  waa,  bluo-eyvd,  and  fair  In  face, 
Of  temper  mmorout  aa  tho  first  of  May. 

rranjwn,  Princeaa,  I. 

2.  In  love;  enamored:  usually  with  of,  for- 
merly sometimes  with  on. 

In  a  gondola  wen  teen  together 

Lorvnji'atui  Ills  amonyut  Jeaak-a. 

Shak..  M.  of  V.,  U.  8. 

Sure,  my  brother  la  anwroua  on  Hero. 

Skak.,  Much  Ado,  11.  1. 

So  anwrvMU  It  Nature  of  whatever  abe  producea. 

Drydcn,  tr.  of  Dufreanoy. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  love ;  produced  by 
or  indicating  love;  conveying  or  breathing  love. 

The  aplrlt  of  love  and  a„oro«a  uellght.  ^  ^ 

he  lighta  Oa-  pyre, 
amvront  tight  to  raiie  the  flrr. 

Pope,  R.  ot  the  L,  II.  4« 

=  8wn.  Loving,  tender,  paaaionate,  ardent,  amator>-. 
amorously  (arn'or-us-li),  ode.    In  an  amorous 
;  fondly';  lovingly. 

With  twitted  metal  amuruKrfv  implesch'd. 

Shak.,  Lover  s  Coinplaint,  I.  tot.. 

(am'or-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  amorous,  or  inclined  to  love  or  to  sex- 
ual pleasure;  fondness;  lovinmiess. 
Amorpha  (n-mAr'flt),  ».  [NL.,  fem.  of  amor- 
liliu*.  irregular  :  see  amori<Ao«*.]  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  of  the  United  States,  some- 
times known  as  false  indigo  or  lead-plant.  The 

tpecics  ale  »liruti*  of  HUMlrTiite  i»If«t,  hnvtnir  puuiale  leuveii 
and  long,  dense  rittstera  of  l.lnv-»1olet  flowers,  which  are 
abnormal  frnm  having  <inly  tli«f  st«n>tani  or  vovtllnru,  the 
other  four  petals  bcltiK  wholly  abx  ut  (whenir  the  nami-V 
The  fidae  indigo,  A.  frntiroM,  t*  ixx-asionally  cnltivated 
for  omanieiit.  A  coarse  sort  of  Indigo  is  said  to  have  lieen 
made  from  It  In  Carolina  In  curly  times;  hence  iu  com- 
mon name.    Also  called  bastard  or  srttd  indioet. 

(a-mdr'fik),  a. 


When  we  penetrate  to  the  lowest  stratum  of 
Uonary  Sodalltm,  we  nieet  Bakunui.  It  it  Unpoaslble  to 
go  further,  for  he  la  the  apottle  of  universal  destruction, 
of  absolute  Anarchluu ,  or,  aa  he  himself  terms  hi*  doc- 
trine, of  ^>n4>rji*i»n«. 

Orpen,  tr.  of  Uvelcye't  nociallam,  p.  IK. 

amorphottB  (am-or-fo't«),  n.  pi.  [NL..,  <  Or. 
aiiipjtsros,  not  f ormedf  <  o-  priv.  +  •uop^wror  (cf. 
nooi^wnxoV),  verbal  adj.  of  uopfierv,  fomij  <  popO'lt 
form.]  In  attron.,  stars  not  formed  into  any 
constellation,  and  therefore  not  constituting  a 
portion  of  any  symmetrical  figure. 

amorphous  (a-mdr'fus),  a.  [(  NL.  amorpAas,  < 
Or.  i/iopeioe ,  without  form,  shapeless,  misshapen, 
<  a- priv.  +  fm^,  shape,  form.]  1 .  Having  no 
determinate  form ;  of  irregular  shape. 

Ho  wa*  tuprensely  happy, 
bundle  on  the  high  ttooi. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  flo**.  11.  4. 

2.  Having  no  regular  structure;  specifically, 
not  crj'stallized,  even  in  the  mlnuteet  particles : 
aa,  glass  and  opal  are  amorphous. — 3.  Of  no 
particular  kind  or  character ;  formless;  charac- 
terless; heterogeneous;  unorganized. 

Adentiflc  treatise*  .  ,  .  are  not  seldom  rode  and  amor 
phous  tn  style.  liar*. 

An  eiljUng  stupendous  political  order  of  tilings  ...  by 
no  means  to  be  exchanged  for  any  quantity  of  auu/ryKoiu 
matter  In  the  form  ot  universal  Law. 

R.  Choale.  Addresses,  p.  301. 

4.  Characterized  by  amorphiam:  fount 
the  principles  of  amorphiam ;'  nihilistic ; 
chic. 

Also  amorjihie. 
amorphously  (a-mor'fua-li),  adv.   In  an 
phous  manner. 

amorphousnesa  (a-mdr'fus-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  amorphous ;  shapelesaness. 

Amorphozoa  (a-mor-fo-zo'a),  a. pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
J/io/je)oc,  without  form  (see  amorphous),  +  Cym, 
animal.]  I)e  Blainville's  name  of  the  sponges 
and  their  allies:  so  called  from  the  absence  of 
regular  organic  structure  in  their  parts.  Now 
only  an  inexact  synonym  of  Protozoa. 

amorphosoic  (a-mor-fo-zo'ik),  a.  [<  Amorpho- 
roa.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Amorphosoa. 

amorphozodus  (a-mor-fo-zd'us),  a.  8amo  as 
amorphocoic. 

amorphy  (a-m6r'fi),  n.  [<  Or.  auopiia,  shapelesa- 
ness,  <4uo/>*oc,  shapeless:  see amorpAows.]  Ir- 
regularity of  form ; 
niteneo*.  [Rare.] 
His  epidemical  dlsnaa 

Tale  of  a 

amorrowt  (a-mor'6),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
amorotee,  amoretce,  a-monce,  earlier  on  mortpen, 
on  mortem,  <  AS.  on  morgem,  on  morpenne:  on, 
prep.,  E.  a3;  morgen,  morrow.  Cf.  a-morningi.~l 
On  tho  morrow ;  to-morrow. 

^-inonrv.  whan  the  day  bigan  to  tprynge, 
Vproa  our  hoate. 

Chauetr,  Oen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  MX. 

amort  (a-mdrf),  a.  [A  term  due  to  the  phrase 
all  amort  (aa  if  from  all,  adv.,  and  amort),  a  cor- 
ruption of  alamort,  <  F.  A  la  mart:  see  alamorf.) 
Lifeless;  spiritless;  depressed:  usually  in  the 


y  Kate!  What,  tweeting,  oil  Assort ; 

Shak. ,  T.  ot  the  K  ,  Iv, 
1  am  att  amort,  at  If  I  had  lain 
daya  In  my  grave  already. 

Mattiw*r,  I'arllatiicnt  of  Love.  lv.  i. 


Seats,  Eve  of  St.  Agues,  st.  a. 
,  isow  amort. 


Browning,  Sordello,  tL 
See 


Alive  now. 

amortisation, 

aiwortijc. 

amortization,  amortisation  (a 

shon),  h.  [<  ML.  amorfiaafio(n-), 
tio{n-),<.amirrti*are,  admortizare :  see  amortize.] 
1.  Tho  act  of  alienating  lands  or  tenements  to 
a  corporation  in  mortmain.  In  old  French  law,  let 
tert  ot  amortization  could  be  granted  only  by  the  Itii.g, 
and  supposed  an  Indemnity  or  a  tor.  to  be  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration holding  In  mortmain.  The  term  waa  often  used 
lor  the  tax  alone. 
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3.  Extinction,  m  of  debt,  especially  by  a  sink- 
ing-fund ;  a  payment  toward  such  extinction. 

j^Uo  admortization,  amortizement. 
amortiie,  amortise  (a-mor'tiz),  r. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  amortized,  -md,  ppr.  amortising,  -ting.  [< 
ME.  amoriisen,  -cut-it,  -f#e«i,  <  AF.  amortizer, 
-eyser  (=  Hp.  amortizar  =  ML.  amortitare,  ad- 
wtortizart),  <  amortiz-,  OF.  amortisg-,  stem  of 
tertain  parts  of  amortir,  deaden,  quench,  aisil- 
isli,  extinguish,  redeem,  or  buy  out,  as  a  rent- 
charge,  alienate  in  mortmain;  F.  amortir,  dead- 
m,  slacken,  reduce,  redeem,  liquidate,  =  IV. 
aMorfir  =  OCat.  amortir  =  It.  ammorlirc,  <  L.  a* 
if  'admortire,  <  ad,  to.  +  iN«r(f-)»,  death:  see 
mortal.  Cf.  mortmain.]  L  tran*.  If.  To  make 
dead;  deaden;  destroy. 

Tbe  gale  werkes  that  men  don  whll  thct  ben  in  gode 
lyte  ben  al  amvrtited  by  Bid  folowtlw. 

I  C'wimc/,  Parson's  Tale. 

3.  In  lair,  to  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  i*.  to 
convey  to  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal,  and  their  successor*. 
See  mortmain.— 3.  To  extinguish,  as  a  debt,  by 
means  of  a  sinking-fund. 

U.t  intran».  To  droop;  hang  as  dead. 

w  Ith  this  raync  went  the  aaylr  amortytfyneft  an  J  hang- 
llitlwvy,         Carton,  Orld  s  Metam .  xi.  IB.   (.V.  f.  D.) 

amortixement,  amortisement  (u-mdr'tlz- 
nt),  n.    [<  F.  amor timemcnt,  a  subduing, 
to  an  end,  in  arch,  a  finishing  (ML. 

n),  <  amortir 
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U.t  tram.  1 .  To  ascend ;  climb ;  mount. — 

2.  To  rise  in  number,  quantity,  or  value,  so  as 
to  reach  or  be  equal  to;  come  to. 

The  sow  anu/uMM  v  thousand  ponode. 

CaxKm,  Chron.  of  Eng.,  ccv.  lhtL    (.V.  If.  0.) 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to ;  mean ;  signify. 

Tell  inc.  inayde 
What  amountrltl  tills  v 


ampere 

no  characters  by  which  it  can  he  denned,  but  containing  a 
mlaceltaneous  group  of  drntirostral  tnseasorlal  birds  frtmi 
various  parla  of  the  world,  and  divided  Into  the  suMarui 
lies  LrioirieJiaiw,  PiiiftM,  Ampetimr,  VaehueepKalimt, 
eU'.  A  family  of  dcntirosUnJ  / wsessores,  supposed  to 
be  rclaiod  to  the  shrike*  and  flycatchers,  and  Including 
tbe  subfamilies  Dicruriiur,  Camprphafriiur,  Qj/mnoderiiur. 
A  rsoWoKT,  fHvrimr,  and  I'aetiurfphatimr.  (c)  A  farally 
of  blrdu  n*tr1ct*d  to  the  Ampelimr  prujwT  with  Use  lit 
Lyniydiw*.  and  placed  between  Tyrnnnidtw  and  CuO'm- 
,  1471.    (.V.  E.  D.)    out",    fee  ira-rinii?,  Hmnburillidar. 

evate.  AmpelidMB  (am-p«'-lid'e-e).  «.  p(.    [NT*.,  fern. 

pi.  of  nmptiideu*  :  see  aiw/iWioVoir*.]  The  name 
given  by  Kunth  and  others  to  the  natural  order 
of  plants  called  I'itaera  (which  see), 
ampelideona  (am-pe-lid'e-us).  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
pelideux,  <  (ir.  aum/.ie  (•;«'-').  a  vine,  dim.  of  d/t-r- 
/«r,  ft  vine:  se*  Ampfii*.]  In  tiot.,  relating  or 
belonging  to  the  Ampt  tidea-,  or  rinc  family;  re- 
,    scmhling  the  vine. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  fault  can  produce  any  vast   .  /_,„_.,  ii'„A\  «  nl    ml     (  JwW;, 

amount  of  ,-vtl.  De  St>le.  i.  AmpehnSB  (am-pc-II    f),  II. p  .    [M'.,>  Jaipe/M 

o  .n.   .      /.   .     i         •  .i      „       + -i»uc]    A  stibfamilv  of  birds,  of  the  family 

3.  The  full  effect,  value,  or  import;  the  sum  or  -J 

total :  as.  the  evidence,  in  amount,  comes 
this. 

Often  contracted  to  omf. 
amour  (a-inttr'),  n.  [<  mod.  F.  amour  (with  F. 
pron.  and  accent),  taking  the  place  of  earlier 
E.  amour,  amor  (with  accent  on  first  syllable), 
<  ME.  amour,  amur,  <  OF.  amar,  amour,  love: 
seo  amor,  and  cf.  paramour.']  It.  I»ve;  affec- 
tion; friendship.— St.  Love  toward  one  of  the 
opposite  sex. — 3.  A  love-affair:  love-making; 
especially,  an  illicit  love-affair:  an  intrigue.— 

'jf  Dropra  (a  inor^propr^nilfwatijeni;  aelf  rMpect: 


4.  To  cause  to  rise ;  raise  or  elevate. 
UerenoPapUuiwereaiTahrnHlto  <im««i«  it  toal'upiah 

mlnnle.  Fvllrr.  Oi.  IIUu,  ix.  11«.   t.V.  K.  V.) 

amount  (a-mounf),  n.  [Modern;  <nmooinf,r.] 
1 .  The  siim  total  of  two  or  more  sums  or  quan- 
tities; the  aggregate:  as,  the  amount  at  7  and  0 
is  Ifi;  Ihe  amount  of  the  dav's  sales.— 2.  A 
quantity  or  sum  viewed  as  a  wnole. 


pri.le,  conceit,  raidty, 

UonlilleM  In  nearly  every  field  of  lru|niry  emotion  U  a 
perturlilns  intruder  :  mortly  there  it  mine  prec  .ception. 
and  toine  amour  jmpn  that  reaUu  dianroof  of  ft 

It.  .Vpeneer,  fttady  of  SocloL,  p.  "t. 
eere  uttered  with  io  much  coldneaa,  that 
i  amour  prayn  wma  deeply  wound«nL 
J.  B.  Cookt,  VlnfliUa  Comedlana,  I.  nll- 


'i  Ik  -u-  wur  jj 
Mr.  ElSiigliiuu 


Jmpctida~,  or  chatterers.    It  U  : 

eijufvalent  to  Amf*etidtr  (r)  (which  let-;,  a 
fctrlrtcHl  to  the  nliu,rle  iremu  ,4oi/*-fu. 

Ampelio  (am-pC'Ii-o),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  outOJim, 
a  kind  of  singing  bird,  also  called  ixu-tf-k' 
.'lmprfi>.j  A  genus  of  cotingine  l>irds  of  8outli 
America,  established  by  Cattanis  in  1 845,  made 
by  Sundevall  the  type  of  his  family  Jmjxlio- 
ni/wr.  A.  mrlanoccphala  is  an  example.  Also 
written  Ampelian. 
Ampelionina)  (am-pel'i-6-ni'ne),  n.  n/.  [NL., 
<  Amprlio(H-)  +  -t«<r.]  In  8undevall's  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  the  second  family  of  hia  fourth 
cohort  (J't/cnatpidrtr)  of  scutelliplantar  oscine 
paHserea.  It  contains  audi  (rencra  a»  AmpeiMi,  FHba- 
lura.  Cvtinaa,  Phyiutoma,  Cephatvj'teTw,  etc..  aixt  Uiexaci- 
ly  curreepomU  U<  a  aubfauiily  Cotinmna  of  aouie  authora. 
AmpelU  (am'pe-lis),  ».  [NL.,  <_0r.  aurrr/ir,  a 
kind  of  singing  bird,  also  called  d^irr t>.<u»,  prob. 
from  itB  haunting  vines,  <  ifirrO.oc,  a  vine.]  A 


amourettat,  n.   See  atMorc f. 
amourist,  n.    See  amorist. 
amovabillty  (a-mft-va-bil'j-ti),  n.   [<  amottibk  : 


amovabluty  (fti)i"-va-biri-t 
see  -oifify.]    Capability  of 
from  an  office.  [Bare.] 


:  of  the 


J.'frrmn.  Works,  IV 

amoyable  (a-mo'va-bl),  a.  r<  a» 
,  also  amoriWf,  after  F.  aiworiMc] 
[Kare.l 

amovalt  fa-mO'val),  n.    [<  amove?  + 
removal,  <  remove?]    Total  removal. 


-at.  Of. 


tut  Butlrean' Mlti  centvnr!. 
C         lli,  1  ut  A  ui  >Cl&. 

(-«»-):  aee  amortize  and  -menf.1  1.  The  crown- 
ing member  of  an  edifice;  the  architectural 
ornament  or  feature  that  terminates  a  facade, 
a  ridged  or  pointed  roof,  a  gable,  a  buttress, 
etc.  riof/cf-/c-/>«c.— 2.  Same  as  ««iorfi.-nfion. 
a-morwet,  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  A  Middle  English 
form  of  ai«jnrrr>ir. 

amotion  (a-mo'shon),  n.    [<  L.  amotio(n-),  < 
umorrrr,  pp.  amatuti,  remove:  see  nm«rr>2.]  1. 
Kemoval;  ejection;  ejectment  from  possi 
or  office,  as  of  an  officer  of  a  corporation, 

The  cause  of  lib*  amnion  is  twice  tnentioneil  liy  tbe  *hi- 
ttml  uitiMUary.       T.  M  nrtun.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Po)w.  p,  251. 

2.  Motion  away  from;  a  moving  away;  re- 
moval. [Kare  in  both  uses.] 
amount  (a-mounf),  r.  [<  ME.  amouafen, 
ownnfcM,  mount  up  to,  come  up  to,  signify,  < 
OF.  amounter,  amuntrr,  amontrr,  amount  to,  < 
amuNf,  amont,  adv.,  uphill,  upward,  prop.  prep, 
phr.  a  mont,  toward  or  to  a  mountain  or  neap 
(cf.  Erj(fvim),  <  L.  ad  montem  :  ad,  to;  montem, 
ace.  of  mon(/-)«,  mountain :  Bee  moimf,  inonii- 
faia.  Cf.  aruic.]  I.  tafroM.  If.  To  go  up; 
rise;  ascend;  mount. 

When  the  larke  doth  fyrat  anumnlt  on  high. 

J'rarJuiin,  Harden  of  Eloquence,  p.  100. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  auuntnttd  streticltt. 

Spenmr.  V.  Q  .  I.  IX.  M. 

2.  To  reach  or  be  equal  (to)  in 
tity,  or  value  ;  come  (to)  as  a  whole. 

I  at  the  highest  rate, 
;il  marks. 

Shale.,  IT.  of  E.,  L  1. 

3.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend,  in  effect,  sub- 
e,  influence,  etc. ;  be  equivalent  or  tanta- 

in  force  or  significance :  as,  his  answer 
fed  almost  to  ft  threat. 

The  errors  of  youni:  men  are  the  rnin  of  hnslnes. :  t.ul 
the  error,  of  atrd  men  hot  to  this,  tlialn.cre  mUtht 

ba<e  t^en  ,Umt  or  k»iht.  »«<"" 


am0V8lt  (a-m8v'),  r.  f. 


rYrWyn,  Rylra,  p.  'Mi. 
[Early  mod.  E.  amoorr, 

<  ME.  (imoeren,  nmetvn,  <  OF.  amover,  amonvoir. 

<  L.  arfinorcre,  move  to,  bring  to,  apply,  incite, 

<  or f,  to,  +  Miocerr,  move:  seo  a-11  ami  more.] 
To  move;  stir;  excite:  affect. 

Anil  when  she  say  Ulise  poetical  Muses  aprochen  aboute 
my  lied  and  eodit)U«e  wordea  to  my  wipyinjea,  she  »aa  a 
iytel  aMonrd  and  »low««U)  with  cniwel  cytn. 


genus  of  oscine  passerine  birds,  type  of  a  sup- 
posed aubfamily  Amjielina;  or  of  an  alleged 
family  Ampelida*.  It  contains  three  ■prt'ipa,  the  faro- 
lina  wuwlruc  (A.  <*ftr>rrum),  tlw  Holiemlan  waxw1ng(,4. 
yarrnitu),  and  tho  JaUUHW  waxwlngl.t.  JiAo'ilieo/ifrnis) ; 
Oie  binls  are  also  called  chattcrm.  A  arnonym  of  Ain- 
f«f  is  I*  Hiimhuciila.  The  name  was  formerly  npplied.  with 
ureal  latitude,  to  many  Writs  properly  lieloiisnw  to  vari- 
ous other  families :  hat  it  Is  now  re*trict<il  to  the  three  here 
liatlled.    84^1  iroxieiNir. 

1  ampelite  (am'pe-lit),  n.  K  L.  ampelitit,  <  Or. 
•'  a,uxf/.rir  (sc.  rv),  a  kind  of  bituminous  earth  used 
to  sprinkle  vines  in  order  to  keep  off  insects, 
<  a>frt/oc,  a  \-ine.]  A  species  of  black  earth 
abounding  in  pyrites:  so  named  from  having 
been  used  to  kill  insects  on  vines.  The 
is  also  applied  to  cannel-coal  and  to 
of  schist. 

ampelitic  (am-pe-lit'ik),  a.  [<  ampelite  +  -ic.] 
In  mineral.,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  ampe- 
lite. 

Ampeloglypter  (am'pe-lo-glip'ter),  n.  [NL.. 


r.  a  u  ~i  'o  , 


Neither  In  word,  or  chire.  or  countenance. 

Chaiurr.  I'li-rk  s  Tale,  I.  442. 

At  all  these  cries  my  heart  was  sore  ornomf. 

Wr»e»e,  1-ocnis.  p.  1SB.    (.V.  D.) 

amove3!  (a-mttv'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  awoiro*, 
ppr.  omortnj.  [<  late  ME.  amoecn,  <  AF. 
amoercr,  <  L.  nmorcrr,  remove,  <  a  tor  ab,  from, 
+  more-re,  move:  see  rt-13  und  more.]  To  re- 
move, especially  from  a  post  or  station. 
She  well  pleased  was  tlience  to  auiotv  hira  farre. 

,S>ieiMer,  F.  g.,  II.  vL  3". 
Coroners  .  .  .  niay  be  «m->rerf  forrvaMinaMe  cnllse. 

Sir  M.         Ilinl.  I'lao.  for..  IL  a, 

amovible  (a-mo'vi-bl 

Hame  as  amocable.  [If; 
ampac  (am'pak),  n.    An  East  Indian  tree,  a 
species  of  A'nn/Aorv'icn,  producing  a  highlv 
odoriferous  resin.  Its  leaves  are  used  to  medi- 
cate baths. 


a.  [F. :  see  i 
fnre.T 

An  East  Indi 


a  grape-vine,  +•  )/ttirr^,  a  chisel. 
<  y/i^iie,  carve,  cut.]  A  genus 
of  beetles,  of  the  family  <  nrru- 
lioniila-,  established  by  LeConte 
for  three  North  Americau  spe- 
cies formerly  included  in  the 
genus  ISarU.  They  live.  In  the  lor 
val  state.  In  the  young  ranca  of  cul- 
tivated or  wild  grape-vines  and  the 
Virginia  creeper,  cansim;  swellinirs 
in  the  shape  of  elongate  knobs.  Ilie 
must  almndant  specits,  A.  iv»**ni 
(Ia!  I'onte).  the  trrapc-viiic  imll -beetle.  Is 
a  small,  hurlily  noludied.  elornrale  in 
seel  of  uniform  light  jrellowisli  brown 
color  The  elytra  are  gently  undulated  by  broad  trans 
verse  Impressions. 

ampelofjTaphy  (am-pe-log'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
durc)j>r,  vine,  +  -ypntWa,  <  )i*ioeir,  write,]  The 
Rcientifio  description  of  the  vine.  Jiuel.  Soc. 
l.,x. 

AmpelopsiB  (am-pe-lop'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
hji-OsK,  vine,  +  oytf ,  appearance :  see  optic.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Vitaeeer,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  rifis  (and  united  with  it 
by  Uentham  and  Hooker),  except  in  having  no 
conspicuous  disk  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  a. 
tftOnt/us  fMia  is  tin-  well-know  n  Virjrinin  creeper,  cornet  line* 
called  Anierti  an  Ivy.  nnil  errom-oiisly  wohIIiIiiv.  It  linn 
dlirlUt*  leaves,  <  llml»  r 


.inently  cultivated 
Jl 


inlw  by  clnurinK  tendrll«.  and  la  frv 
lor  coverinu  walls  and  arlxirs  1 1n* 
Mala,  with  simple  leaven,  I.  used  for 


amparo  (am-pK'ro),  n.    [Sp.  and  Pg.,  defense, 
protection,  \  Sp.  Pg.  amparar,  defend,  =  Pr. 
amparar  =  F.  empartr,  refl.  sei/.e  upon,  secure, 
=  It.  imparare,  learn,  acquire,  <  ML.  as  if  'im- 
parare,  <  L.  in,  into,  toward,  +  parare,  furnish.]  a. 
A  document  protecting  a  claimant  of  land  till    the  same  purpose. " 
properly  authorized  papers  can  be  issued.  Tc-rrw  am  per  (am'per),  n.   [E.  dial.,  also  written  am- 
7>nr  lleport.  i«'r,  <  ME.  'ampre  (not  found),  <  AS.  ampri, 

ampassy  (am'pa-si),  «.  [A  corruption  of  and  ompre,  earliest  spelling  ampra,  omprar,  n 
pernc:  see  ami*r*aud.]  A  form  still  used  for  tumor  or  swelling.)  A  tumor:  also,  a  defect. 
aiuprrmnd  in  part*  of  England.  amperage  fam-per'aj ).  n.    The  strength  of  an 

Ampelidse  (am-pel'i-de),  «./»/.    [NL.,  <  A mpctu   electrical  current  measured  in  amperes. 
+  -Ida.]    In  ornith.,  a  family  name  variously  ampere  (am-pir'),  n.    (A  designation  adopted 
<,.)  A  family  founded  by  swaiaaon  in  uul,  liaving    by  the  Electric  Congress  at  Paris  in  1S81 : 1".  n»i- 
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ampere 

pi  re,  <  Ampere,  name  of  a  French  electrician 
(Andre  Marie  Ampere,  died  1836).  Of.  oAmand 
roll.]  Tlio  unit  employed  in  measuring  the 
strength  of  au  electrical  current.  It  is  tbe  car- 
rent  which  flaws  through  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is 
one  ohm,  mad  between  the  two  enda  of  which  tbe  unit  dif* 
(erencc  of  potentials  irtie  volt,  la  maintained.  A*  defined 
by  the  International  Electrical  CoiigTcaa  ol  laSU.  and  by  a 
Untied  statu  statute  .>f  lsSt.  It  U  one  tcntli  at  the  unit  of 
current  of  the  centimeter .grani.aecond  aysteni  of  electro- 
raaarnetle  anila  and  U  represented  In  practice  l>y  the  un- 
varying current  whleli,  whan  passed  through  n  atandard 
aolutlon  of  nitrate  of  illvcr  In  water,  deposit*  eilver  at  tiic 
rate  of  0.00111a  of  a  grant  per  anennd. 
ampere-hour  (am-piir  our),  11.  Ill  rlrct..  a  unit 
of  quantity,  tbe  electricity  transferred  by  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  one  hour.  It  is  equal 
to  3,600  coulomb*. 

ampere-meter  (ara-pSr'me'ter),  n.  In  Wert., 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
an  electric  current  in  am- 
pere*. Several  lonai  have  b*«n 
devised,  some  of  which  are  HMO. 
tially  galvanometers  specially 
ounstruetwl  tor  tide  purpose. 
Another  form  (tea  the  cut)  cos- 
elsta  of  a  hollow  coll  of  win  tra- 
1  bjr  the  current  to  be  mea- 
which  according  to  It* 
draw*  wlUiln  it** If 


supported  by  a  » prion  aixl 
bariiia;  an  Indei  attached  to  It ; 
the  acale  la  ao  graduated  that  the 
■I  n  intr  11  of  the  current  b  given 
directly  III  ampere*.  Also  called 
amuuUr,  amorrmtUtr. 

Ampere's  theory.  See 

tArury. 

ampere-turns  (am-plr'- 

terni'),  n.  pi.  A  measure 
of  the  magnetizing  power, 
or  magnetomotive  force,  of 
a  current  of  electricity  in 
a  coudiictiug-coil,  equal  to 
the  product  of  a  number 
of  turns  iu  the  coil  by  the 
current  (iu  amperes)  pass- 
ing through  it. 
Amperian  am-pe'ri-an),  a. 
Itelating  to  Andre  Marie 
Ampere,  or  to  his  theories. 
— Amperian  curren  U,  in  Wert, 
the  hypothetical  electrical  cur- 
rent* by  which  Ampere  explained 
tlio  properties  of  a  magnet,  See  Ampin  1  (Aeory, 
(a«ory, 

amperometer  fam-pe-rorn'o-ter),  n.  [<  ampere 
+  -o-mcfor.]    Same  as  ampere-meter. 

ampersand(aia'per-sand),  ti.  [A\tx>  ampersand, 
ampus-and,  amperte-nnd,  ampassyaml,  ampusty- 
and,  appersi-aml,  amperzed,  etc.,  also  simply 
amjMwty,  etc.,  various  corruptions  of  and  per  He 
—  and  (that  is,  '&  by  itself  —  and').}  A  name 
formerly  in  use  for  the  character  &*  or  &  (also 
callod  short  and),  which  is  formed  by  combin- 
ing the  letters  of  the  Latin  ct,  and,  and  which 
is  commonly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
in  primers. 

ampary  (am'per-i),  a.    K  timpcr  +  -yi.1  1. 

Covered  with  pimples.— 8.  Weak:  unhoalt 

beginning  to  decay.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
amphacanthld  'ra  fa  Kan'thid),  n.  A  fish  of 

the  family  Amphaatnthtila;. 
Amphacanthidw  (am-fa-kan'thl-de),  «.  pi. 

[XL.,  <  Amphaextntkus  +'  -irf«r.]     In  ichth.,  a 

family  name  synonymous  with  Stganida  (which 

Amphacanthus  (am-fa-kan'thus),  n.  [XL., 
prop,  'amphiacanthus,  <  (Jr.  U,  on  both  sides 
(see  amphi-),  +  unoetta,  spine,  j  A  generic  name 
of  fishes  remarkable  for  the  development  of  a 
spine  along  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  ventral  fins:  Identical  with  Stganus 
(which  see). 

aniphanthiuin  (am-fan'tbi-um), «. ;  pL  tintpAaa- 

thiit  (-ft).    [Nlo,  <  Gr.  ap&t  about  (see  amphi-), 
+  h\*k>r,  flower.]    In  but.,  a  terra  proposed  for 
a  dilated  receptacle  of  inflorescence, 
ampfll-.   [K.,  XL.,  ptp-t  <  Or-        prefix,  oucW 


Jthy; 


ptvp.,  —  L.  ambi-.  etc.:  sen  dmoi-.J  A  prefix 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  on  both  sides,  on  all 
sides,  around,  round  about :  cognate  with  and 


equivalent  to  ambt-  of  ljitin  origin. 
AmpMarctos  (am-fl-urk'to»),  »."  [XL.] 

a*  Jlwrtareto*. 
aiuphlarthrodial  (ain'fi-ttMhro'ili-al),  a.  [< 

Gr.  i'u^i  +  li^KirSr/f,  jointed  ( <  u/Viiw,  a  joint, 
+  riftnc,  form),  +  -till,  with  ref.  to  amphiar- 
thriixir.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  amphiarthrosis,  or 
to  a  joint  exhibiting  that  kind  of  articulation, 
amphiarthroain  (am'fi-Hr-thro'si.s),  n.  TNL., 
<  (jt.  "i.v.,  on  both  sides,  +  a^tuvir,  articuliv- 
tiou:  st>e  «rf*ro«".«.]    In  nmit.,  a  kind  of  nrticu- 
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lation,  intermediate  between  synarthrosis  and 
diarthrosiSj  permitting  slight  motion  by  inter- 
vention of  librocartilago,  as  between  the  bodies 
of  vertebras  or  in  tbe  pnbio  andsacro-iliac  artio- 
ulations. 

Amphiaster  (am'fi-aa-ter),  it.  [NT..,  <  Or.  ifi+l, 
around,  +  aartfp,  a  star.]  1.  A  genus  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  family  Oonianteridw.  A.  injijrnu  l» 
a  beauUfnl  Qsllfornlan'speriea  with  abort  Sat  arms,  flat 
dial,  uii.l  regularly  arraunad  spines  and  teaaellated  plates. 

2.  [I.  c]  In  embryol.,  a  formation  in  a  matur- 
ing ovum  of  a  fusiform  figure  radiated  at  either 
end,  thus  resembling  two  stars  joined  togethor, 
whence  the  name. 

amphibala,  «.   Plural  of  ami 

amphibali,  n.    Plural  of  ai  . 

araphlbalum  (am-fib'a-linn)i  ».;  pi. 
(-I|).    iSame  as  am/ihihuluM. 

amphibalua  (am-fib'a-lus),  «.;  pi.  o«»pAi*o/i 
(-It).  (ML.,  <  Gr.  a^iVfcMof,  adj.,  put  around 
(,ci.  a/»oi^?.^ua,  a  cloak),  <  ifldr',  around,  +  pa>.- 
/,av,  throw.]  An  ecclesiastical  vestment,  not 
unlike  the  casttla  or  chasuble,  peculiar  to  tlie 
Galilean  church  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. 

Amphibamufl  iam-fib'B-mus).  n.  [NL..irreg.< 
Gr.  ap^i,  around,  +  jJalveir,  go;  cf.  dcriv. 
Dor.  flapa,  a  stop.]  A  genus  of  stegocephalons 
amphibians,  of  stout,  lizard-like  form,  from  the 
Carboniferous  formations  of  Illinois.  A'.  I). 
Cope,  1863. 

amphibia  (am-fib'i-S),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pL  of  om- 
phibittm,  q.  v.  (also  of  amphibioM),  neut.  of  am- 
phibius,  <  Gr.  ipipijtoc,  living  a  double  lrfe: 
see  asupAifrioaw.]  1.  In  popular  language,  ani- 
mals living  both  on  hind  and  in  the  water ;  those 
which  voluntarily  and  habitually  enter  that  ele- 
ment, though  not  able  to  breathe  under  water, 
such  as  frogs,  turtles,  crocodiles,  seals,  wal- 
ruses, otters,  beavers,  hippopotami,  etc. —  2. 
[cap.)  Iu  cool.,  a  name  variously  used,  (n)  in  the 
Unnean  aysurai  (170tf>,  the  third  clam  of  .^wiftaiid^  includ- 
ing all  ileptilia,  Batrathia,  aad  various  Babes  and  dab. like 
vertebra  tea.  It  was  divided  into  three  orders :  (1)  reptile* 
furnished  with  feet  and  breathing  by  the  nuinUi  (TVstutfe, 
lHato,  Lacerla,  Anna);  (!)  footless  serpenta,  alao  breatiiina 
by  the  mouth  (Ovinia*,  ttua,  CtAuliir,  Antruu,  AinphU- 
txima,  Cmdtia);  (S)  flnnrd  awlmiaera  {\anU4  pinnaliX 
breathuut  by  lateral  braathlaror  gllia,  L-omDfiainjr  14  genera 
of  flahea  and  Bah-llke  vertebrates,  as  tbe  Marnpnbntnekia 
aiidSyunfi.  (»)  In  ITivlor  *  ayateni(lS17),  a  tribe  <jf  carniv- 
eroua  maiamala,  latonrenlrai  between  CunMnia  and  Mom- 
iwta,  containing  the  aealt  and  walruses,  or  pinniped  Car- 
tiiiwrn ;  thus  etactly  equlralent  to  the  PinmyrMa  of  mod- 
ern naturalists,  Cnvlcr  had  earlier  (about  17W)  placed  the 
A  Mufti'bia  next  to  the  PeMess,  both  cuntprMng  inaiuitiala 
with  feet  adapted  tor  swlnnulnc,  as  dlatlninilahed  from 
thnae  wlthclawsorwfth  hoof  a.  (efArlassof  tchthyophUii 
veTtelirates,  corresponding  to  the  order  AafracAta  of  Broo- 
Kniart  and  Puvter,  containing  anlmau  1  hat  I n  ^tbe  both  In 
tbe  water  and  in  the  air  at  the  aajno  or  at  difl ervtit  prrtodB 
of  Uielr  lives,  and  have  either  permanent  gilts  or  (flit  later 
superseded  by  longa,  or  gills  and  lnnga  sbnaltaneonsty. 
Tlie  aiUs  are  usoally  external.  Besplration  la  also  usually 
effected  to  some  extent  by  the  akin.  Limbs  are  either  pres- 
ent or  absent,  and  there  are  no  flus  In  Uic  adult.  Tbe  A  n- 
fiAtota  undergo  raetamurjihoBla,  the  larval  forms  being 
more  or  less  fish-like,  the  adult  developing  liinba.  They 
are  aiuunulotic  and  anallaiitoic,  oviparous,  and  cold- 
blooded. The  heart  baa  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle. 
The  akul]  Is  dlcoiHlyllan.  with  an  tuiusalfled  basi«celg  lial 
artii  il  ]:^rasnheaold.  The  AtnfJkiiM  have  been  very  a^uer. 
ally  called  liatraeAtfl,  after  t'uvler  1  but  the  latter  term  Is 
now  usually  restricted  to  an  order  BatraMa  of  the  claas 
Amphibia.  The  .tmnkiews  Include  ail  the  animals  coui ■ 
moody  called  frogs,  Uiuls,  newts,  efts,  trllona.  aalajnandert, 
atrena,uolatlaetc.  By  sonic  tnor  are  divided  Into  ^Innra 
and  Urodet*.  the  talllesa  and  tailed  Amphibia.  A  more 
elaborate  division  is  into  four  orders :  (11  OyhktonaornAa  or 
Gymnophiona,  incliMtlnc  only  the  family  C&vUii<u*;  (S) 
I'redtla;  mBatrackia;  (4)  the  fossil  fjiiyri.iiWnwlot, 

amphibial  (am-fib'i-sl),  a.   [As  amphibious  + 
-ft/il    Same  as  amphibian. 
amphibian  (am-llb'i-an),  a.  and  n.    [As  am- 

phibtints  +  -««.]    I,  a.  "Of  or  Mrtaiuing  to  am- 
phibia in  any  sense ;  specifically,  pertaining  to 
the  class  Amphibia.    See  amphibious,  2. 
D.  »-  An  animal  of  the  class  A  mphibia. 

Amphibichthyidre  (am'fi-bik-thi'i-<le),  «.  f>l. 
[NL.,  <  Ampmbichthy*  +  -iVJVr.]  A  family  of  dip- 
nous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Amphibirh- 
tkys :  svnonytnoiLs  Mith  Isjiidimrenida?.  Hogg. 

Amphibichthys  (am-fi-bik'thls),  n.  [XL.,  < 
iir.  ii/r*i>of,  nuiphiblous,  +  ftttv,  fish.J  The 
typical  genus  of  Amphibichthjida' :  synonymous 
with  Lrpidatiren.  ffowj. 

amphibiollte  (nm-fib'i-o-Ut).  n.  [<  Gr.  i^- 
,kur,  amphibious,  +  Mki,  a  stone.]  The  fossil 
remains  of  an  amphibian.    Craig,  1847. 

amphibiolith  ( am-fib'i-o-litb),  n.  Same  as  am- 
phihiolile. 

amphibiological  (am-fib'i-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
amphibiologi)  +  -ico/.]    IVertainLng  lo  amphibi- 


amphibolid 

-otogy.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  amphibious 

animals;  the  department  of  natural  history 

whieb  treats  of  the  Amphibia. 
amphiblon  (am-fib'i-on),  n.;  pi.  amphibia  (-ti). 

[NL.,  =  «sinAi'W«n»,  q.v.]  Same  as  amphibium. 
Ajnphibiotica  (am'fl-bi-ot'i-k|),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  apfiiiiof.  amphibious,  +  term.  -i/r-i*-4(.) 
In  jooi.,inGegenbaur,s  syBtem  of  classification, 
one  of  two  subdivisions  (the  other  being  Cor- 
rodentia)  of  the  l'sewloneuroptera.  The  Am/J,, 
ai'«rica  arc  coniposeHl  of  the  Uay-ltles,  draa^n-ftira,  ami  re- 
lated forma  Tbla  an  border  la,  therefore,  appnixiiuately 
eonivalent  to  the  PUtoptcm  {PrHidaX  Amathi  (c-'isJUaue- 
r2f,rX  and  Odoaata  (.Ajrimula,  .*fac«naV  i.iVifWnf<r) 
of  other  authors,  generally  considered  aa  suborders  of  a 
conventional  order  A'euroutera. 

amphibious  (am-fib'i-us),  a.  f  <  NL.  amphibius, 

<  Gr.  duo>i,}iOf,  living  a  double  life,  <  apoi.  on 
both  sides,  +  ti/of,  life.  Cf.  amphibia.)  1.  Liv- 
ing both  on  land  and  in  water;  habitually  al- 
ternating between  land  and  water. 

2.  Of  orpertainingtothe  Amphibia;  amphibian. 

The  most  completely  nmeAieaouj  anlmala  are  those  which 
do  nut  undergo  complete  metaanorphoala,  or  which  poaaeai 
lungs  and  giUa  sinialtaneonsly.  being  thus  capable  of  both 
aerial  and  auuaUc  rvaplration.  Amphibian  is,  however, 
rare  in  tills  sense,  amjaviMan  beliuj  the  usual  tecbiil  'al 
term  In  auOuajy. 

3.  Of  a  mixed  nature;  partaking  of  two  na- 
tures: as,  an  amphibious  oreed. 

A  nuattiag  Island,  an  ntNpAieinu  spot 
Vnaoand,  of  spongy  texture. 


Not  In  tree  and  common  socage,  but  In  this  amphibimu 
subordinate  rlaaa  of  rilleln  socafte. 

Blarlutont,  Com.,  IL  vl 

amphibioualy  (am-flb'i-us-li),  adr.  In  an  am- 
phibious manner. 

amphibiousness  (atn-fib'i-us-nes),  ».  The 
quality  of  being  amphibious;  ability  to  live  in 
two  elemenu;  participation  in  two  natures. 

amphibium  (am-flb'i-um), «. ;  pi.  amphibia  (•»). 
[XL.  (also  writ  ton  amphibian,  <  Gr.  nnairlan  ), 
sing,  of  amphibia,  a.  v.]  An  amphibious  ani- 
mal; one  of  the  Amphibia.  Sir  T.  Brotcne,  Keli^o 
Medici,  i.  34. 

amphiblaotic  (am-fi-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  nuan, 
on  Iwth  sides,  +  j1>jurr4ff  a  germ.]  In  embryo!., 
a  term  applied  to  those  holoblastie  eggs  which, 
by  unequal  segmentation  of  the  vit^fliis  (yolk), 
produce  an  amphigaatrula  (which  see)  in  ger- 
minating. Harekcl. 

amphiblastnla  (am-fl-blas'ttj-lft),  a.;  pi.  <tsv 
phiblastuta  (-16).  [NL.,  <  amph'i(cgtula)  +  Mas- 
tula.]  In  embryo).,  the  vesicular  morula  or 
mulberry-like  mass  which  is  formed  from  that 
stage  in  the  development  of  a  holoblastie  egg 
of  unequal  segmentation  known  as  an  amphi- 
cytula,  following  upon  the  stage 
phimorula.  Tho  human  egg  is 
See  oogtrttiottes.  Hatckel, 

Amphlbola  (am-flb'^-UJ),  a.  [XL.,  fern,  of  LL. 
amphiMtot :  see  amphtbole.')  A  genus  of  pul- 
monate  gastropods  with  an 
operculum  and  without  ten- 
tacles, constituting  tho  fami- 
ly Amphiboiida? :  synonymous 
with  Ampullaeera. 

Amphlbola  (am-fib'o-lC),  n. 
jtl.  [XL.,  fem.  pi.  of  LL.  am- 
phimixis:  see  amphibote.]  In 
Nitzsch's  classification  (1829), 
a  group  of  birds  represented 
by  the  family  Musophagida, 
the  plantain-eaters  or  turaeous 


an 


A  iw*a  attjfrm- 


(am-fib-i-ol'o.ji),  «,    [<  (Ir.  iiu- 
->J>;ia,'<>t}HK  speak:  see 


.  [Not  in  use.] 
amphibold  (am'fi-bol),  n.    [<  Ll>.  amphibolus, 
ambiguous,  <  Gr.  o/ioi  io7.or,  doubtful,  equivocal, 

<  aji6iiia).Mtv,  doubt,  be  uncertain,  throw  around, 

<  a,**',  around,  on  both  sides,  +  S&Jmv,  tltrow.j 
A  name  given  by  Haily  to  hornblende,  from  ita 
resemblance  to  augitei  for  which  it  may  readily 
he  mistaken:  now  used  as  a  general  term  to 
include  all  the  varieties  of  which  common 

hornblende  is  one.    See  hornblende  Amphl- 

bolo  gTlulSt*.  aame  aa  noriknleada  jmrni/a  (whkb  are, 
under  >mtnitei 

amphiholi  (nm-flb'o-li),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  LL. 
amphtboius  :  see  amphibole.]  A  general  name 
for  birds  of  zygodactyl  form  with  the  toes  di- 
rected forwurd  and  backward  in  pairs,  that  is. 
two  forward  and  two  backward.  By  IIHger  (|81|| 
considered  as  a  family,  lait  now  auaixtoneat  a*  an  artilU  lal 
group. 

amphibolic1  (am-fi-bol'ik),  a.  [<  amphiboly  + 
-ic.J  Of  the  truturc  of  amphiboly;  amphib- 
olous. 

amphibolies  (ain-fi-borik),  a.  [<  amphibole  + 
•if.]  In  minrruf..  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
containing  ainnhitKile. 

amphibolid  (nm-flli'o-lid),  a.   A  gastropod  of 

the  family  Au.phtboMa: 
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Willi  »  doubtful  mi 


Ampbibolida? 

Amphibolida  (am-fl-bori-d*),  ».  pi  [NL.,  < 
Amphibola  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  basomma- 
tophorous  pulmonale  gastropods.  The-  technical 
characters  are  a  short,  thick  spiral  shell  closed  l»y  an 
oDercnltim.  Ibis  whorls  shouldered,  and  Kills  present, 
though  rudliuciitary.  The  species  live  In  marshes  where 
till.  water  t«  taacklsb.  »n.l  liar*  but  partially  aerial  respi- 
ration :  they  arc  confined  to  >cw  Zealand.  Also  called 
it  mt*utaerriiJtm. 

*mphiboliferoM(am'fi.b6-lif'e.nis)>a.  [<  am- 
phibole +  -i-ferota.]  Bearing  or  containing 
amphibole. 

I  and  dnlerite. 

Jiaeyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  749. 

amphlboUne  (am-lib'o-lin).  a.  [<  amj3**6ofc  + 
•tae1. 1    In  mineral.,  resembling  amphibole. 

am  phi  oolite  (am-fib'o-Ut),  n.  7<  Or.  au^i^oXar., 
doubtful  (see  amphibole),  +  H'feX]  A  rock  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  the  crystalline  schists, 
and  consulting  largely  of  green  hornblende, 
together  with  quartz  br  feldspar,  or  both.  It 
in  always  more  or  lean  distinctly  in  beds  like 

amnUbological  (am'n-b9-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<am- 
phibolooi/  T  Of  or  pertaining  to  amphibology; 
of  doubtful  meaning;  ambiguous. 

A  fourth  Insinuate*  with  a  pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet 
anile,  Ingratiates  himself  with  an  autp&iboiaffieai  speech. 

Burton,  AnaU  ot  M«L,  p.  s;«. 

(am'fl-b^-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
a  doubtful  meaning, 
ampbibologiam  (am-fl-bord-jizni),  n.  [<  am- 
phibology +  imm.]  An  amphibolous  construc- 
tion or  purase.  A*.  A*.  /J. 
amphibology  (am-fl-bol'^-ji),  ». ;  pL  am/jAi- 
fro£«yics  (-jiz).  [<  LL.  amphibologia,  <  IcGr. 
'amftjohr/ia,  <  Gr.  au^r3oAo(,  doubtful,  ambig- 
uous (see  amphibole),  +  -Jojia,  <  /-ryro,-,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  1.  The  use  of  ambiguous  phrases 
or  statements. — 2.  In  logic,  a  sentence  which 
is  ambiguous  from  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
ita  construction,  but  not  from  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  forming  it. 
A  good  example  of  araphilsilogy  Is  the  answer  of  the  oracle 
to  Pyrrhua :  "Alo  te  Koiii*ikmi  vlnoere  puss*."  Here  U 
and  Romano*  may  either  of  them  be  the  subject  or  object 
of  riiwvre         and  the  sense  may  lie  either,  yos  can  con- 

Jurr  the  Avhmiu,  Kit,  the  /fowiM*  can  conquer  yon.  The 
oglish  language  seldom  admits  of  amphibology,  for  an 
English  e xamph-,  m  second  extract  under  ainjiAitofiHu,— 
Fallacy  of  amphibology,  nm  .fallacy. 
amphibolold  (arn-flb'6-lold).  <i.  [<  amp*iooi« 
+  -oiVl.]  In  misera/.,  having  the  appearance 
of  amphibole. 

amphibolostyloua  (am-fib'9-ld-eti'lus),  a.  [< 

NL.  amphibolottglut,  <  Gr.  d^'pio/or,  doubtful, 
+  arii'/juc,  column  (style).  ]  In  frof.,  having  the 
style  not  apparent.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
amphibolous  (am-fib'^-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  amphi- 
WW,  <  Gr.  apftrioijoe,  ambiguous:  see  amphi- 
bole.] Ambiguous ;  equivocal :  now  used  only 
in  logic  as  applied  to  a  sentence  susceptible  of 
two  meanings.  [Rare.] 

Never  [«as|  there  such  an  amplilinlotu  quarrel  — both 
panic*  dcclartng  themselves  for  the  king. 

Howell  O,  England's  Tears. 

An  ampAibolmu  seatenco  Is  on*  Uiat  Is  capable  of  two 
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amphic&rpic  (am-n-klr'pik),  a.    Same  as  am- 

phiearpous. 

amphicarpous  (am-fi-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
pktearput,  with  fruit  of  two  kinds  (of.  Gr.  riu*i- 
gapjroc,  with  fruit  all  round),  <  tir.  ap^i,  on  both 
sides,  around,  +  napurAc,  fruit.]  In  but.,  pni- 
ducing  two  clauses  of  fruit,  differing  cither  in 
form  or  in  time  of  ripening. 

amphicentric  (am-fi-sen'trik),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ap+i,  on  both  sides,  +  xHrpov,  point,  center.]  In 
anal.,  coming  together,  as  into  a  center,  on  both 
sides:  applied  to  a  bipolar  rete  mirabile,  that 
is,  one  which  is  gathered  again  into  and  gives 
off  a  vesBcl  similar  to  that  one  which  breaks  up 
to  form  the  rete :  opposed  to  monocentrte. 

Amphlcentrum  (ani-fl-sen'trum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ififi,  on  both  sides,  +  tUvrpov,  spine:  see 
center.}  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  tho 
Carboniferous  strata,  without  abdominal  fins. 

Unphlchlral  (am-fl-kl ' ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  aftfi, 
around,  on  both  sides,  +  xr'Pi  hand.]  L'ndis- 
tinguishable  aa  to  right  and  left;  transform- 
able into  its  own  perversion.    Also  spelled  asii- 

phieheiral.  =  Bjm.  A mMezter,  Amphichiral.  Ambidex- 
ter refers  to  ecjual  facility  In  iuIiik  tlie  two  hands ;  amphi' 
ekiral  refers  to  Uw  jmiairtriral  similarity  of  tbr  two  side*. 
TobeanyiAicAiraf  does  not  imply  lieing  symmrtiieal,  how. 
tvor,  but  only  the  possibility  of  belna  broiudit  into  two 
tonus,  one  of  whkh  is  tbe  pervmlon  or  looklna-Klius  Im- 
aie*  i4  th*  other. 

amphichroic  (am-fi-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  i^on 
both  sides,  +  .rpoa,  complexion,  color.]  Ilaviug 
a  double  action  upon  colors  used  as  tests  in 


meanings.  imH  from  the  double  st>nse  of  any  of  the  words, 
bat  from  It*  admitting  a  double  construction:  as,  .  .  . 
"The  dose  yet  ll»*a  that  Henry  shall  depose." 

■TAafely,  Logic,  III.  1  10. 

AmphiboluTE  (am'fl-bd-lu'rft),  n.  [NL.  (Ca- 
bauis,  1S47),  <  Gr.  o/<«i5o>jf,"doubtful,  ambig- 
uous (see  amphibole),  +  otpd,  tail.]  In  ornitk., 
the  corrected  orthognaphy  of  Phibalura  (which 
see).    [Not  in  use.  j 

amphiboly  (am-flb'6-li),  a.;  pi.  amphibolies 
(-lu).  K  L.  amphibolia,  <  Or.  au*i,.fo/.<u,  am- 
biguity, ?  aft+iiio'tjoe,  ambiguous :  see  amphibole.] 
1.  The  use  of  ambiguities;  quibbling.— 2.  In 
Jojyic,  ambiguity  in  the  moaning  of  a  proposi- 
tion, arising  either  from  an  uncertain  syntax  or 
from  a  figure  of  speech  Transcendental  amphi- 
boly, In  the  A'unfuiM  ptiilotr/pJkii,  tbe  confuting  of  i-oiuvp- 
Uona  which  e«|«t  in  the  understanding  a  priori  (<  aU-gorlcs) 
with  thoae  alilth  ant  derived  froni  enperiencc. 

amphibrach (am'fl-bntk),  n.  [< L.amphibrachy», 
sometimes  amphibrachus,  <  Or.  afi^itlpax'K,  short 
on  both  sides,  <  liu*,  on  both  sides,  +  .lonrif, 
short.]  In  pros.,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  tho 
middle  one  long,  the  first  and  last  short:  as, 
hAberf,  in  Latin:  the  opposite  of  aiwpAimtrcrr. 

amphibrachys  (am-flb'ra-kis),  n.  [L. :  see 
above.  ]    Sitme  as  amphibrach, 

Amphibrya  (iim-fib'ri-ij),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  t>l. 
of  amphibrtfux  :  see  nmphibryou.*.]  In  6of.,  the 
endogens:  a  term  ubihi  by  Kndliclier. 

amphibryous  (am-fib'ri-us),  a.  [<  NT,,  nmphi- 
feryiw,  <  Gr.  uuoi,  around,  +  jlpittv,  swell,  grow.] 
In  frof.,  growing  by  additions  to  all  parts  of  the 
periphery.    A.  Gray. 
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amphichromatic(am'fi-kro-mat'ik),  a.    [<  Gr. 

aft^i, on  both  sides,  +  j-p£i^a(T-),  color:  see  cJiro- 
matic]  Ueacting  both  as  an  acid  and  as  sti 
alkali  upon  colors  used  as  chemical  tests. 
Amphiccelia  (am-fi-se'li-tl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
apfum/MC,  hollow  all  round:  m-n  amphicaious.] 
1.  In  Owen's  classification  of  reptiles,  a  sub- 
order of  Vrooililia,  including  the  extinct  croco- 
diles which  have  amphicudous  vertebra},  ns 
members  of  tho  genus  Teten»tmm*.—2.  [Used 
as  u  singular.]  A  genus  of  bivalve 
James  JIall,  1K67. 

amphicoali&n  (am-fi-se'li-an),  a. 
lous ;  having  amphiccelous  vertebne ; 
ing  to  the  Amphicalia. 

Amphicosliaa  (am-fi-se'li-as),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
dua>i«ai/oc  hollow  all  round:  see  amphicalous.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles  with  am- 
phiccelian  vertebral,  a.  altw  was  n  huge  sjieck-s  sup- 
posed to  h»»e  been  aliloU.  browse  on  tree-lot*  3D  feet  high. 
A.framUimu;  amHber  species  Is  sappoeed  to  hare  c»- 
eeeded  A.  altut  In  length.    K.  I).  O.)*.  1HI7, 

amphiCttlonS  (am-ll-«6'lu8),  a.  [<  NL.  amphi- 
ealus,<.  Gr.  apfumMie,  hollow  all  round,  hollow  nt 
both  ends,  <  au^i,  at  both  ends,  +  noUjif,  hollow: 
see  ealiae.]  In  anal,  uud  hollowed  at  both 
ends:  said  of  vertebra)  the  centra  or  bodies  of 
which  are  biconcave.  This  is  Uie  usual  cnaracUr  of 
the  vertebra  of  fishes,  ami  also  of  the  ciunct  crocodiles 
(refeiiMurufre,  flW<,JWul<e),  andof  some  htrdsof  thcOvta- 
ceous  pcriitA,  as  i4  UK'  genus  /eAMyoraij  ( ihifmtoti>rm**\. 
AmphiconUs  (am-fik'o-m|),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  au- 
ojwuoc,  with  hair  all  round,  <  apfl,  around,  + 
h6jtr),  hair.]  A  genus  of  lamellicom  beetles,  of 
the  family  Scarabaida.  The  mandibles  In  Uds  genus 
are  without  teeth  on  the  Inner  edge,  tbe  elaveola  of  Ute 
anteiinn  are  globular,  and  the  legs  are  onlinary. 
Amphicondyla  (am-fi-kon'di-l&),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  tir.  aft^i,  on  both  sides,  +  ivoVoWor,  a  knuckle, 
mod.  condyle.]  A  name  given  to  the  Momma- 
Ha,  with  reference  to  the  pair  of  occipital  con- 
dyles which  vertebrates  of  this  class  possess 
iu  connection  with  an  ossified  bosioccipital : 
opposed  to  Monocondyla  (which  see). 
Amphlctene  (am-fik'te-uu),  «.  f NL.,  <  Gr. 
aooi,  uroiind,  +  icrtif  (rrrv-),  a  comb.]  A  genus 
of  tubicolous  worms,  order  I'rphalobranchia, 
class  Annelida,  type  of  the  family  Amphicteni- 
rfir:  equivalent  to  1'ectiHaria. 
Amphictenidas  (am-fik-ten'i-de),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
.-fiwpAirfese  +  -lofir.]  A  family  of  polyctuetous 
cephalobranchiate  annelids,  represented  by  the 
g»*niis  A m phietene  or  Pectinaria. 
ampbictyon  (am-fik'ti-qu),  ».  f<  L.  amphic- 
tfime*,  <  <ir.  au^Kriuv  (Tst-mostli^nes),  common- 
ly in  |>l.  attQiKTiovtr,  tnorv  correctly  o^ootrtOKf, 
lit.  dwellers  around,  neighbors,  <  ",uo<,  amund, 
+  •sTJourf  (only  in  this  word  and  rr,iarr,:mrr,  of 


amphidromical 

amphictyonic  (am-fik-ti-on  'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
(i^oocrimisiif,  pertaining  to  the  amphictyons.] 
Pertaining  to  an  amphictyony,  particularly  to 
that  of  Delphi. 

amphictyony  (am-flk'ti-on-i),  h.  ;  pi.  amphictg- 
onie*  (-ix).  (<  Gr.  usiAiartovi'a  (or  -vtia),  <  a/i- 
tatriwef,  amphictyons. J  In  Gr.  hl*t.,  a  league 
of  peoples  inhabiting  neighboring  territories  or 
drawn  together  by  community  of  origin  or  in- 
terests, for  mutual  protection  and  the  guardian- 
ship in  common  of  u  central  sanctuary  and  ita 
rites.  There  were  several  such  confederations,  but  tba 
nuiMi  Is  specially  appropriated  to  lite  inuet  famous  of  tbem, 
that  of  Uelphl.  ThU  was  cotupoacd  of  twelve  tribes,  and  Ita 
deputies  met  twite  each  year,  alternately  at  Delphi  and 
at  Themiopyltr.  Ita  origin  dates  back  to  tho  begtuuliiga 
of  Oredan  history,  audit  survived  the  Independence  of 
fSrwcc.  It  exercised  parajnouiit  autbortty  over  tbe  famous 
oracular  sanctuary  of  the  Pythian  Api>lli>  and  over  the  sur- 
rounding region,  and  conducted  the  Pythian  games;  and  it 
constituted,  though  in  an  imperfect  way,  a  national  con- 
gress of  the  many  comparatively  small  and  often  opposed 
Mate.  Into  which  Orocce  was  divided. 

amphienrtons  (am-fi-ker'tus),  a.  See  amphi- 
cyrtoiut. 

amphicyon  (am-fis'i-on),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ap^l,  on 
both  sides,  -4*  itiuv,  dog,  =  K.  hound,  q.  v.]  A 
large  fossil  carnivorous  quadruped,  whose  teeth 
combine  the  characters  of  those  of  the  doga 
(Vanidat)  and  of  the  bears  (Cnida).  It  occurs 
principally  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  formation. 

amphicyrtons  (am-fi-ser'tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aufi- 
ttyiTof,  curved  on  each  side  like  the  moon  in  ita 
3d  quarter,  gibbous,  <  on  both  sides,  +  «ttjj- 
ror,  curved :  see  curve.]  Curved  on  both  sides; 
gibbous.  Also  written  amphicnrtviu.  2f.  E.  D. 

amphicytula  (am-fl-sit'y-lii),  n. ;  pi.  amphicy- 
tulte  (-16).  [Nl^.,<am/>lii-+'  cyfw/o,NL.  dim.  of 
Gr.  «( roc,  a  hollow.]  In  embryol.,  the  parent- 
cell  (cytuia)  which  results  from  that  stage  in 
tho  development  of  a  holoblastic  egjy  known  aa 
an  amphimoncrula,  by  tho  re-f  ormation  of  a  nu- 
cleus, and  which  passes  by  total  but  unequal 
segmentation  of  the  vitellus  (yolk )  to  the  succes- 
sive stages  known  as  amphiniorula,  amphiblas- 
tuhv,  ana  ampbigastrula.  See  these  words.  The 
bumiin  egg  la  tui  eVainple.  Tills  Is  the  usnal  form  of  egg 
in  mammals  and  sundry  other  aiilmsla  See  (etufrtilo/Uin. 

amphidt,  amphidet  (am'fid,  -fid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ap^i, 
both,  +  -id2.]  A  term  aptdied  by  Berzelius  to 
the  salts  of  those  acids  which  contain  oxygen, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  haloid  salts.  The 

amphid  sslta  were  regardecl  as  compounds  of  two  oalds, 
one  electro- positive,  the  other  electro-negative. 

Amphidosma  (am-fl-des'm4),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
afioi.  on  both  sides,  +  6tep6r,  a  band,  <  itiv, 
bind.]  A  genus  of  lumeltibranchiates,  con- 
taining bivalve  mollusks  of  rounded  form  with 
large  siphons,  a  long  tongue-shaped  foot,  and 
a  double  ligament,  one  internal  and  one  exter- 
nal :  a  synonym  of  Hemele.    Lamarck,  1818. 

amphidesmid  (am-fi-des'mid),  n.  A  bivalve 
mollusk  of  the  family  AmphiacsmUla!. 

Amphi degmidje  (am-fi-des'mi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Amphidejtma  +  -tV/or. ]  A  family  of  bivalve 
mollusks,  of  which  the  genus  Amphidexma  is 
tho  type:  a  synonym  of  Semelida. 

amphidiarthrodial  (am'fi-di-ar-thro'di-al),  a. 
[< amiihidiarthrotitt,  after  arthrodiaf.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  amphid larthrosis. 

amphidlarthrosis  (am'fi-dl-ar-thro'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  o^<,  on  both  sides,  +  itapBpunir, 
articulation,  diarthrosis.J  In  anat.,  a  mo<le  of 
articulation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
both  diarthrosis  and  amphiarthrosis,  admitting 
of  free  movement  in  several  directions.  A  fa- 
miliar examplo  is  the  articulation  of  the  lower  Jaw  with 
tbe  rest  of  tho  human  skull,  which  permits  an  up-and-down 
motion,  a*  In  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth,  and  also  a 
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rotatory  motion  from  side  to  side  and 
ward,    AUo  called  ilnuUe  arthmtia. 

amphidisk,  amphidisc  (am'fi-disk),  n.  [< 
amphiditcuit,  <  Gr.  apoi,  at  both  ends,  +  iitrnnr, 
a  round  plate:  see  disk.]  In  cool.,  one  of  the 
spicules,  resembling  two  toothed  wheeU  united 
by  an  axle,  which  surround  tho  reproductive 
of  Sponqilla.    Also  written  a 


samo  sense),  pi.  of  "*ti«i',  ppr..  <  -J  'kti-,  dwell 
(  >  kt^uv,  people,  establish,  found),  =  .Skt.  >/ 
Kthi,  dwell,  inhabit.]  In  Or.  hist.,  a  deputy  to 
an  amphictyonic  council,  especially  the  Del- 
phic: most  commonly  used  in  the  plural  for  the 
council  itself,  or  the  body  of  deputies  (often 
with  a  capital). 


amphidromia  (am-fl-dro'mi-ji),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  ap- 

qtopifua,  pi.  (see  def. ),  <  ap+iipouoc,  running 
around,  \  auot,  around,  +  -<Iyouo^,  running,  < 
Apauiiv,  run:  see  />r</iwfw,  dromtdaru,  etc.]  In 
ancient  Athens,  a  family  festival  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  a  child,  it  was  held  In  the  evening,  when 
the  child  was  atiout  a  week  old-  itw-  guests  brought  small 
presents  anil  were  cnu-ruim-d  at  a  repast.  The  child  was 
presented  to  tbe  cmpunv  ami  caiTicit  slN»it  the  family 
hearth  by  two  wom«-H,  nn.l  nt  this  tlioi;  received  Its  name, 
bj  which  the  guest*  Were  wltnesJM-s,  The  dtKir  of  Uie 
Ih»um<  wii*  dceoratrr!  witii  ohve-branebes  for  a  boy,  and 
with  tutu  of  wool  f<>r  a  girl. 

amphidromical  (am-fi-drom'i-kal),  a.  Pertaiu- 
ing  to  the  amphidromia. 
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on  IIil'  filth  dsy  after  tho 


child  wu  born,  presents  were  sent  from  friends,  of  poly- 
pusrs  nod  cuttlefishes.     Sir  T.  Brmrnr,  Gsrden  of  C)Tiu. 

ampbidura  (am-n-du'rft),  n.  A  corruption  of 
amphithyra. 

Amphigasa  (»m.fl-jS'&),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aafl, 
imply)  ng  doubt,  4-  >«ia,  the  earth,  a  land  or 
country  J  In  soogtog..  the  Amphigcan  realm, 
amphigaiu  (atn'fl-gatn),  n.  [=  F.  amphigame, 
<  NL.  amphigamus:  boo  amphigamout.j  In  Do 
Candollc's  classification  of  plants,  one  of  the 


organs  were 


.  rmp  of  cryptogams,  including 
fungi,  ami  algsy,  In  which  sexual 
unknown. 

amphlgamous  (am-fig'a-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
phignmns,  <  Gr.  apfi,  implying  doubt,  +  jopoc, 
marriage]  In  lx>U,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  un- 
phigatus;  thallogeiious. 

amphlgastrlft  (am-ti-gaa'tri-tl),  n.  pi.  [NX.,  < 
Or.  nay/,  around,  +  joffryp,  stomach:  Bee  <?a»- 
tric.]  The  peculiar  stipule- 
lilte  accessory  leaves  on  tho 
lower  side  of  the  stem  of  some 
scale-mosses  and  other  Ifcoa- 
tiar. 

ampbigastrula  (am-fl-gas'- 
tr6-l#),  «.:  pi.  amphiga*trnla 
(-16).  [NL.,  <  amphi-  +  gat- 
trula.]  In  embryo!.,  that  form 
of  metagastrula  (which  seel 
which  results  from  unequal 
cleavage  or  segmentation  of 
the  vitellua  (yolk). 

amphigean  i;atu-ti-jt'an),  a.  L«»m nde<« innd, 
K  Or.  M  "+ 
the  earth:  see  geography, 
eto.l  1.  Extending  around  the  earth:  in  hot., 
applied  to  genera  or  species  that  are  found 
around  the  globe  in  approximately  the  same  lati- 
tude.—  8.  [cap.]  [<  IsL.  Amphigaa  +  -an.]  In 
toogtog.,  a  term  applied  to  the  temperate  South 
American  realm  oa  one  of  the  prime  zoologi- 
cal divisions  of  tho  earth's  land-surface,  with 
reference  to  its  equivocal  or  ambiguous  zoologi- 
cal character^  Together  with  the  Deo.lrotrtan  or  tropi- 
ol  Sclater."1"1  mlm'  1  C<WUP°*°*  M>*  ■  wjtJrvP''-al  region 

amphigoii  (am'ft-jen).  n.  [<  Gr.  ««*.<,  around,  + 
-}rt"K,  <  V  ")"'.  produce:  see  -gen.  Cf.  amvhi- 
ornc]  1 .  In  hot.,  a  thallogvn :  a  name  applied 
by  Brongniart  to  those  cryptogams  (the  algte, 
fungi,  and  lichens)  which  increase  by  develop- 
ment of  cellular  tissue  in  all  directions,  and  not 
at  the  summit  of  a  distinct  axis.—  2t.  In  chew., 
an  element,  like  oxygen,  capable  of  forming 
with  other  elements  acid  and  basic  compounds. 

amphrgene  (am'il-jen),  n.  [<  Gr.  apfntvk,  of 
both  kinds,  of  doubtful  kind.  <  both,  + 
>ruoc,  kind  (see  genus) :  named  with  allusion  to 
its  supposed  cleavage  in  two  directions.]  Same 

ma  l^ltf.  If 
tUi  M7WC, IC. 

amphigenous  am-fij'e-nus). «.  [Aaamphlqcn  + 
•out.  J  1 .  Ln  bot. ,  growing  all  around  an  o1)ject : 
applied  to  fungi  which  arc  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  surface  of  tin*  host.— St. 
In  ehem.,  of  the  nature  of  amphigeu. 

Also  written  amphogenou*. 
Amphigenous  reaction,  l»  canw.,  a  reaction  which  «•». 
hlbli*  Ik.iIi  arid  and  alkaline  cliaracters. 

Amph  ipathodon  (am-ug-uath'o-don),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  amfi,  on  both  sides,  +  fvoDof,  jaw, 
+  Woec  (ooovr-)  —  E.  tooth.]  A  peculiar  genus 
of  arcif erous  anurous  batrachians,  having  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  dilated  processes  of  the  sacrum, 
a  brood-pouch,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
tree-frogs  ;  the  type  of  a  family  Amphignatho- 
dontiila  (which  see).  A.  gufitOirri  Is  an  arbo- 
real species  of  the  tropical  Andean  region. 

ajnphJ>oathodontid(am-ng-nath-9-dou'tid),n. 
One  or  tho  AiuphignalhiHlontidir. 

Amphignathodontidss  (am-ng-nath-6-don'ti- 
de), «.  vl.  [Nl,..<  Amphignathodnn(t-)  +  -ia>.] 
A  family  of  anurous  batrachians,  typified  by  the 
only  certainly  known  genus,  AmpkignatAodon 
(which  see). 

amphigonie  (am-fl-gon'ik),  o.  Same  as  amphig- 

amphigonoru  (am-fig'o-nus),  a.    [<  Gr.  as  if 

•a/iOijoiwr,  <  ou«W,  on  both  sides,  +  -yoroc  (adj. 
jovoior),  <  •)■«•,  produce.  Cf.  Gr.  u/j^i>«»«r, 
n.,  a  stepchild,  <d^  +  offspring.]  Trans- 
mitting to  offspring  the  characters  of  both  pa- 
rents; pertaining  to  auiphigony. 
amphigony  (ara-fig'5-ni),  n.  [As  amphigonons 
+  -jr.]  Sexual  reproduction ;  gamogenesis:  the 
opposite  of  monogoag.  nio  wi«d  it  thi«nr  awd  with 
rrlcrenrc  to  thr«>  Liwrr  animal*  wlikii  may  oonjiuatr  or 
blend  their  •ubttance ;  not  ordinarily  mod  of  rrproducUua 
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ampbigorio  (am-fl-gor'ik),  o.  [<  F.  ampligo*- 
rique,  <  amphigourt :  see  amphtoory  ]  Of,  re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  of  amphigory;  absurd; 
nonsensical. 

amphigory  (am'fl-«v-ri),  s.;  pi.  amphigorit* 
(•nz).  [Modified  from  F.  amphigouri,  of  un- 
certain origin ;  appar.  a  factitious  word,  based 
on  Gr.  a/jfi,  on  both  sides.]  A  meaningless 
rigmarole,  as  of  nonsense-verses  or  the  like ;  a 
nonsensical  parody. 

Amphilepttis  ( am-fi-lep'tus), it.  [NL.,<Gr. au^l, 
on  both  sides,  +  )*irris,  small,  fine,  delicate.]  A 
genus  of  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  Tra- 
eheloeercida;  having  numerous  contractilo  vac- 
uoles in  two  longitudinal  series,  a.  p.jmm,  one  of 
tho  lamest  knonfn  iniaKirUnt,  hn.  a  lenirlbened  com- 
■mated  fonn  Willi  a  l<ni«  nick,  and  (lie  mouth  near  lbs 
1p*m  of  (lie  iin>buKia 

ampbilogism  (um-fU'^jizm),  n.  [<  amphUogy 
+  -i*w.]   A  circumlocution.   X.  E.  I). 

amphilogr  (am-fll'^-ji),  ».;  pi.  amphilogiet 
{-jiz).  [<  Qr.  au$dj>iia,  doubt,  deltate,  <  safi- 
Aojuf,  uncertain,  <  au$>,  on  both  sides,  +  )Jytiv, 
speak:  sec  -ologg.']  Ambiguity;  amphibology. 

amphlmaeer  (am-fim'a-ser),  n.  K  L.  amphi- 
macrux,  <  Gr.  au^ijiaitpof,  long  on  both  sides,  < 
on  both  sides,  +  ft/upAc,  long:  see  iMticroa. 
Cf.  oiwpsior uc*.]  In  prv».,  a  foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  middle  one  short  and  the  others 
long,  as  In  Latin  cl»Htd$:  tho  opposite  of  am- 
phloracb. 

AmphimonadldaB  ■  am'fi-mo-nad'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Amphimonat  +  -Uia.]  A  family  of  na- 
ked, free-swimming  or  sedentary,  bifiagellate 
infusorians,  typified  by  the  genus  Amphimonax. 
When  aedentar}-  they  am  attached  by  a  proh>iiK*tlon  of 
the  poatertor  extrrralty  or  by  a  caudal  filament.  The 
two  ItageUa  are  terminal  and  of  cnual  aUe;  then  la  no 
dUtinct  oral  apcrtnrr,  fond  bcinar  taiccn  In  at  any  point  of 
the  periphery  of  tlw  body. 

Amphimonafi  (am-fi-mon'as),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ituf,  on  both  sides,  +  poiAc  {uoivf-),  one,  a 
unit:  see  monad.]  The  typical  genus  of  Am- 
phimonadidtc. 

amphrmonerula  (am'fi-m6-ner'6-l&), «.;  pi.  am- 
phimoMTula  (-le).  [NL,,  i.  amphi-  A-  ntonerttla.] 
In  rmfrryol.,  the  moncrula-atage  of  a  holoblastic 
egg  which  undergoes  unequal  segmentation  or 
cleavage  of  the  vitellus  (yolk),  and  becomes 
successively  an  amphicvtula,  aiiiphlmomlu, 
amphiblastula,  and  ampnlgastrula  (see  these 
words).  U  it  a  eytode  whiuh  lncliulca  formallTe  yolk 
at  ono  pule  and  nutritive  yolk  at  the  other ;  the  two  bring, 
however.  IndtatliiKUlahable,  and  both  andersolng  total 
though  unequal  BeKUit<iitatUia.  See  ffoMrulatum. 

amphimorph  (am'fi-morf),  n.  A  flamingo,  as 
n  member  of  the  Amphimorpha;. 

Ajnphimorphse(ain-4-m6r'fe), n.nl.  [NL.,<Gr. 
opdi,  on  both  sides,  +  eoptf,  fonu.1  Iu  Huxley's 
system  of  classification,  a  supcrfamlly  of  des- 
mognatfaous  carinate  birtbt:  so  called  because 
intermediate  bet  woen  the  anserino  birds  and  the 
storks.  It  contain*  only  the  flamingo*,  Pkarnier>pt*ruit* 
(whii'h  «r*X  **«  cut  under  itomiaoo.  The  Urn>  U  anologl- 
rally  eqalralcllt  to  Odonto$u***ar  ol  Kitncb,  at  prior  date. 

amphimorphie  (am-fi-m6r'fik),  a.  [As  Amphi- 
mvrpka;  +  -ic]  Ilaving  tho  character  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  JmpAiiworpAir. 

amphlmoruU  (aro-fi-mor'o-ltt),  n.;  pi.  amphi- 
iworu/tr  (-le).  [NL.,  <  amphi-  +  morula.]  In 
cmbryvi.,  the  morula,  or  mulberry-like  mass, 
which  results  from  the  total  but  unequal  seg- 
mentation of  the  vitellus  (yolk)  in  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  a  holoblastic  egg  known  as 
an  amphicytula ;  a  solid  and  generally  globular 
mass  of  cleavage-cells  which  are  not  all  alike, 
further  rtairetof  uWlopnieiit  are  tbe  amphlblaatula  and 
the  ainpbijntatnila.  The  Imnun  egg  !■  an  example. 

Amphineura  (am.fl-nfi'rj|),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
o>^i,  around,  +  i'rir»t,  sinew,  nerve.]  A  class 
or  phylum  of  Vermt*  eonstituted  by  the  genera 
Xoimenia  and  Chatotlerma,  together  with  tho 
Chitonidtv,  tho  latter  being  removed  from  tho 
Sfolluttn  and  associated  with  the  genera  named 
on  account  of  the  similarity  in  the  nervous 
system.    //.  row  Ihtring,  1878. 

Arnphinome  (am-fin'o-me),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  o/i*', 
around,  +  vojtf;,  a  feeding,  <  vipietku,  feed,  pas- 
ture, act.]  A  genus  of  ctuetopodous  worms, 
giving  name  to  the  family  Amphinomida!.  Also 
written  .-ImpAiBoiiia. 

Amphinomeae  (am-fl-no'mfi-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Amphinomiila:. 

Delicate  brnnchta'  whlrh  are  ,  .  .  nxboroarent  ...  In 
tlH'  A  wi;.*iHowtr.  VtYfrtihaur,  t'onip.  Anat,  (trana ),  p.  136. 

Amphinomldas  (am-fl-nom'i-de),  a.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Arnphinome  +  -tt/<r.]  A  family  of  marine 
locomotor}*  polycluetous  annelids,  of  the  order 
Chettopoda,  having  several  postoral  segments 
included  in  the  bead. 


ampbipodons 

amphioxid  (am-fi-ok'ald),  n.  An  animal  of 
the  family  Amphioxuke ;  a  branchiostomid. 

Amphioxid'e  ;nm-fi-ok'si-de),  n.j>/.  [NL.,  < Am- 
phwxu*  +  -4tla:]  The  only  known  family  of  lep- 
tocardians  or  acranial  vertebrates,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  AmphioiHs:  a  synonym  of 
Jiranchioatomidas  (which  see). 

AjppbiOTlni  (am'fi-ok-si'ui),  n.  til.  [NL.,  < 
A  mphioxus  +  -is<.]   Same  as  A  mph  ioxida: 

Ampbioraa  i  tun-fl-ok'sus), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  o«»r, 
at  Doth  ends,  +  o;if,  sbarji:  see  oxyr/rn.]  Tbe 
lancelets,  tlie  typical  genus  of  the  fainily  Am- 
phtexidt*,  whose  body  is  compressed  and  tapers 
to  a  point  at  each  end:  a  i 
ottoma  (which  see).  See  also  cut  l 
let. 

amphipnenst  (am'fip-nust),  n.  [<  Amphi- 
pneutta.]    One  of  the  Amphipncutta. 

Amphipnensta  (am-fip-nus'tft),  n.  pi.  [NL  < 
Gr.  a/i^i,  in  both  ways,  +  *fn'ft«T»f,  verbal  adj. 
of  nviiv,  breathe:  see  pneumatic,]  A  former 
name  of  a  suborder  of  tailed  Amphibia,  which  re- 
tain their  gills  through  life.  a»  c.Mutiiuu-d  by  Mrr 
retn,  the  sroup  Included,  however,  the  larval  foniu  uj  aomo 
amnlilliiaQi  which  underico  nielaiuorpbosis.   See  C ndeta. 

Amphipneuate*  (am-flp-ntw'tf-g),  n.pl.  [NL, : 
see  Amphipneutta.]  A  name  used  by  Wieguiann 
for  the  Onehidiid*  (which  see). 

ampbipnold  (am-fip'noid),  *.  A  Ash  of  the 
family  Amphtjntoida. 

AmpbipnoidsB  (am-fip-noi'de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
AmphipuvHS  +  -UUt.]  A  family  of  aymbran- 
chiato  Ashes.  The  technical  chars  curt  are  a  cranium 
abbreviated  behind,  branchial  apparatus  partly  behind 
the  cranium,  a  scapular  airb  not  directly  connected  with 
the  skull,  and  a  double  vascular  lung-llko  sac  cooinianl. 
eating  with  the  branchial  cavity.  Only  one  species  Is 
known,  tbe  cuchla  or  AmphipnouM  etiraui.  It  is  a  com- 
mon  Eaat  Indian  Jish,  of  a  sluggish  nature  and  amphibious 
In  lla  mode  of  life.  It  has  a  very  long  rcl-like  form. 
Amphlpnolxta  ;Hm-flp-n6-i'n|),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Amphipnout  +  -ina. ]  The  Amphipnoidas,  as  a 
subfamily  of  Symbranehiida-,  having  the  vent 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  skull,  and  the  scap- 
ular arch  not  attached  to  the  skull.  Guntker. 
Also  written  Amphipnoinas. 
Amphipnoua  i  am-fip'no-us), «.  [NL.,<Gr.  Aptf, 
on  both  sides,  +  -nioof,  breathing,  <  Tritiv, 
breathe.]  A  genus  of  eel-like  fishes  distin- 
guished by  a  lung-like  respiratory  apparatus 
which  enables  the  fUli  to  breathe  air  directly 
as  well  as  through  the  medium  of  water.  It  is 
tho  type  of  Uio  family  Amphipnoida*. 
am  phi  pod  (ain'fl-pod),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  i 


phjjiHt  (-pod-),  having  feet  in  both 
<  Or.  attfL  on  both  sidos,  +  iroi'v  I 
foot,  q.  v.]    L  n.  Same  as  amphipodous. 


TL  n.  Anamphipodan;  one  of  the  Amphipoda. 
Ainphlpoda  (am-fip'o-dil),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  amphipu*  (-pod-),  having  feet  in  both  di- 
rections :  see  amphipnd.]  In 
zool.,  an  order  of  sessile-eyed 
(edriopbthatmous)  crustacean 
arthropods:  sometimes,  as  by 
Dana,  united  with  Itx>i«tda  in  an 
order  ChtnHttopoda.  The  order  is 
distinguished  from  other  Ettriophthal* 
win  by  hsving  the  sbdomlnal  rrg 
well  dcvchipea.  and  liy  effecting  l 
plratloa  by  means  of  membranous  i 
etc*  altarhed  to  the  liases  of  the 
rack  lUnba.  Tlk«  bodies  of  the  > 
are  compressed  laterally  and 
loiujltudlnally ;  some  of  the  leas  are 
dlrtrted  forward,  the  rest  backward 
(whence  the  naiipcV  The  llaorax  has  6 
or  7  scemcnts,  tlie  sbdomen  7.  Tbe 
tall  Is  natatory  or  saltaloriaL  The  « 
anterior  locomotivo  llmhs  (namely, 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  thoracic 
limb  Inclusive)  aro  dlnctcd  forward, 
the  3  posterior  backward.  The  latter 
are  called  i^rrinfmd*.  and  are  tin*  a 
ambulatory  llmlw;  behind  them,  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  them,  are  3 
pairs  of  fringed  sppeiidagvs,  called  pit,*jiottmt  which  are  tbe 
true  swinuning-oruans. 


r.  loitrusi  i  /.  lel- 
na  ;  /A,  Ubrum ;  Sr. 
branchfcr ;  o4«te. 
*lum.r/rr%  XII' i. 
Ui  ial  >4th  wf 


ously  shaped  tebon. 
nullmentary.  Kn 
moat  extensive  of 
liy  different  aut 


The  body  emit  lirdlnd  In  a  rari- 
The  eyes  sre  sessile,  and  snmettniea 
ni  x  to  sboot  9  faniUUrs  of  the  order,  the 
rhlch  is  the  Ga  mmaridim,  arc  recognized 
rs.   The  little  animals  known  as  sand- 


lw>|i|iers,  ssnd-dras.  and  shore-|nmpers  are  members  of 
thb  order,  the  various  forms  of  wbkh  inhabit  both  (mil 
and  salt  water. 

amphipodal  (am-flp'6-diil),  <i.   [<  amphipod  + 

-nl.]   Same  as  ami>hlpoo)oiui. 

amphipodan  (am-fip'o-dan),  a.  and  n.    [<  am- 
phipod +  -/in.]    I.  a.  Same  as  amphipodim*. 
U.  n.  An  amphipod;  one  of  the  Amphipoda. 

amphipodifona  (am-fl-pod'i-fdrra),  a.  [<  «sn- 
pliinod  +  -i-jfcrrjin.]  Resembling  a  Band-hopp*-r 
in  fonn ;  formed  like  an  amphipod.  Sirby  and 
AW*,  1838. 

amphipodous  iiu.-fip'o-dua).  a.  [<  amphipod 
+  .otts  ]    Having  feet  in  both  directions;  spe> 
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antphipodonj 

or  pertaining  to  the  Ampktpoda. 


aifleally,  of 

Equivalent  forms  are 
amvi\n#daa. 

AnphlrrfSd*  <am-fl-por'l.de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ampliiaanu+  -idee.]  Inzool.,  ft  family  nf  rhyu- 
cbocoslous  turbellarians  or  nemerteaoa  having 
the  proboscis  armed  with  stylet*,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  other  Bhynehocala.  Also  called 
fnonfa. 

Amphiporu8(am-fip'9-rns),  n.  [NL.,<Gr.o^', 
oil  both  aides,  +  n&poe,  passage,  pore.  ]  A  genus 
of  nemerteans,  typical  of  the  family  Ampki- 
purkla  (which  see),  a.  Uutiflonu  b  a  European 
■peck*.  J  ur  «  Incbee  low;,  found  under  atunc*  truui  the 
Nrtb  wt  Ui  the  Mcdlr  — 


„tv. 


amphitheatrieal 

worm*,  of  which  tlx-  genu*  Amphbttomvm  Is  the 

type.    Otht<r  genera  are  lnpl,Mlo»,  urn  and  <7dJi- 


type 
trodunat. 
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>lnfon>h  and  mmtly  nocturnal,  of  anake.Uk*  aspect  tram 
the  aheencc  at  limb*,  uid  able  to  more  either  backward  or 
fonranl. 

Amphisbasnia  (am-es-bTni-t),  a.  pt.    [NL    ^phjHtomoid.  (un-fls'ty-moid),  a.  (<  Amphi- 

<^mpAtri<«.a.]    Aiupi-rlami  y  Kroupof  Lveor-    sJ;l  W,;J  +  of  ..r  iH.rtnudngtothe  family 

tilians:  a  synonym  of  Amphubanunda. 
ampbisbaMiian  (Hin-iU  bs'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 

(impAwfcma  +  -win.]   L  0.  i«  or  pertaining 

to  the  amphisboma,  or  to  tlte  Amphisbcmotda. 

JX      Same  as  amphtshonui,  1. 
ampbisblBnlc  fam-fis-be'nik)^  a.     [<  amphi*- 

Innta  +  -Ic]    Like  tho  amphisbiena ;  moving 

backward  or  forward  with  equal  ease.  An 

equivalent  form  is  amphislxenoui. 


Ampkiatomidat ;  amphistoinoue. 
amphistomous  (am-fis'to-mua),  a.  [<NL.  am- 
pAigtomu*,  <  (Jr.  afi*toTo/ioc,  with  double  mouth, 
<  aufi,  on  both  aides,  +  <rr6ua,  month :  see  «l<i««.] 
Having  a  mouth-like  orifice  at  either  end  of  the 
body,  by  which  to  adhere  to  the  intestines  of 


amphjprostylar  (am'n-pro-Bti'l|tr),  a.  Saute 
as  amiJupri'tt^lt. 

amphiprostyle  (run-A-pro'gtil),  a.   [<  L. am- 
pkiprattfhs,  <  Or.  a^roorrrT/.oc,  having  a  pro- 
le at  both  ends,  <  apdi,  on  both  sides  +  ~i'&m 
prostyle:  sec  prostyle.]  Literally,  having 
is  both  in  front  and  behind,  in  or<A„  ap- 


Yoked  to  It  by  < 


1  fllMPAU 


ikUbaenia  anake. 

roui.  Unbound,  til.  4. 


which 


Plan  ot  AstphtfwtiUTte  Tonfile. 

paid  to  a  ■  fracture  having  the  plan  of  an  indent  Greek 
ur  Kkiuu  rectangular  temple  with  a  portico  at  each  end  or 
ta  tat*  front  and  rear,  but  no  column*  on  the  tldoaor  flank*. 

Amphlpyleae,  (am-fl-pil'^-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iwatTv/j>s,  with  two  entrances,  <  au^i,  on  both 
sides,  +  Ti'/?,  a  gate,  entrance.]  A  division  of 
(which  see),  containing  those  ptueo- 
iv©  pseudopodal  openings  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  central  capsule :  dia- 
tjaratiibed  from  Moao/njlete.  EaecJm. 
wnpbipyleaa  (am'fi-pi-le'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Am))kipjfkos. 
AmphirhlnA  (am-n-ri  n§),  t».  pL  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ampAirAin  a* :  see  amphirhine.  J  A  prime  di- 
vision of  the  skulled  vertebrates,  or  Cromiota, 
utelodingall  except  the  MoRorhina  (which  see) ; 
the  double-broathere.  It  la  •  term  expreaaive  rather 
of  an  evolutionary  acrte*  of  auunala  than  of  a  cleflnlte  zoo- 
logical attrition. 

amphirhine  (am'fi-rin),  a.    [<  NU  amphirnl- 
«m,  <  Or.  aft*,  on  both  sides,  +  /Vf,  M  nose.] 
,ostriied:  specifically  said  of  the  Am- 


bital  septum  of  the  skull.  The  petition 
rate  hone  ti  peculiar;  the  skull  In  g*ii<Tal  re 
of  an  ophidian  -,  the  vertebra)  are  prooooloi 


Dooble-ni 

I'hirkiM. 

Should  jaw*  be  t baent.  the  Cephalaaptda  would  approach 
the  HarwpobrauchU  Ukore  nearly  than  any  of  the  other 
omfAi,-li, j  fbln»  An  HttxUy,  Anal,  Vert,  p. 

amphlsarca  {am-fi-s&r'ki),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ap$i, 
on  both  sides,  +  «opf  (nop*-),  flesh.]  Any  liard- 
rinded  fruit  having  a  succulent  interior  and  a 
enutaeeous  or  woody  exterior,  as  the  gourd. 
[Bare.] 

ampbiakurid  (am-fl-aa'rid),  n.  A  dinosauriau 
reptile  of  the  family  Amphuauridtr. 
Amphisaurids*  (am-fl-si'ri^ie),  »■  pi.  [NL.,  < 
JaipAimiNrttS  +  -Mfcr.]  A  family  of  dinoaau- 
riso  reptiles:  now  superseded  by  AnekUnundtr, 
Amphiiaurus(am-fl-aa'rus),»i.  [NL,<Gr.au*v, 
ob  both  aides,  +  oai-por,  lizard.]  A  genus  of  dino- 
fanrian  reptiles  with  amphfeadous  verU'biu>. 
The  name  is  now  superseded  by  AncJiisaurwi, 
and  is  a  synonym  of  Mcgndactylu*  of  Hitchcock, 
amphi&bena  ("am-fts-be'nti),  n.  [Karly  mod.  E. 
aupAihtrnc,  ME.  corruptly "afpAtbejiii,  —  OF.  am- 
pkitbeine,  mod.  F.  amphitbeut  e=  8p.  anfisbena, 
anfitibtna  —  Pg.  amphubena  —  It.  anfisbena,  an- 
faribeim,  (  L.  ampbitbaynn^  K  Or.  apin'alian>at  n 
kind  of  serpent  believed  to  move  with  either 
end  foremost,  <  auewr,  at  both  ends,  a  form 
of  o«$;  (see  amphi-),  +  jiaivuv,  go,  =  L.  rewire, 
come,  av  E.  costr.J  1.  A  fabulous  venomous 
serpent  supposed  to  have  a  head  at  each  end 
and  to  be  able  to  move  in  either  direction. 
Complicated  monatera  bead  and  UU, 


amphisbasnid  (am-fia-bC'nid),  a.  A  lizard  of 
the  family  AmphisbtmUUr. 

AmphiBbknidae(am-n»-bfi'nl-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Amphitborna  +  -idtr.]  The  typical  family  of 
the  group  Amphubornoula.  It  embracee  tluurbli 
and  inoMly  n*x:tuntal  tnake-like  Itxanla.  auch  at  tboae  of 
tb«  |«niu  A  MinAiWAFnu.whLrh  are  Uiubieu,  and  arv  that 
dbUnjraithcil  from  tho  Chirotidat  (vlUch  trrlL 

AmphLsbffinoida.  (am'fls-bo-noi'dll),  n.  pi. 
[NL..  <  Amphiubcma  +  -oida.X  One  of  themii)!  t 
divisions  of  oxisting  Lacertilia  (lizards),  differ- 
ing from  all  others  except  tho  Chamaleo»ida  in 
the  absence  of  a  columella  aud  of  an  Interor- 

of  the  quad- 
rr»inW.  »  thut 
procooloua,  and  liare 
nelttier  i)s«iitruin  nor  tyiroapbene ;  there  la  no  aacruni ; 
and  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  pretaudal  vertebral  bear 
rib*.  Tbo  bodlctot  theae  Uiardi  are  completely  snake- 
like.  All  tho  reprcaentatlvm  of  the  (reap  are  llmblca, 
cuepttng  metnbera  of  the  genn*  Chmltu,  which  have  a 
pair  of  tmall  pectoral  Uniba.  The  tall  la  ritrerocljr  abort, 
to  that  the  vent  Is  noar  the  end  of  the  body.  The  Intega- 
ment  uj  not  acaly. 

AmpMsbanoidaa  (am'fla-b^-noi'd^S),  n.  pi. 

Same  as  Amphisbim'oifa. 
amphisbaenous  (am-ns-bfi'nus),  a.    Samp  as 

amphitbomlc 

amphiscian  (am-ftsh'i-an),  n.    One  of  the  am- 

phiscii. 

amphiscii  (am-flsh'i-i),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a,<- 
fioiuoc,  pi.  af^oxm,  throwing  a  shadow  both 
ways,  <  6u$i,  on  both  sides.  +  enta,  shadow. 
Cf.  atttitcii.]  In  gcttg.,  tho  inliubltanta  of  tho 
intertropical  regions,  whose  shadows  at  noon 
are  cast  in  one  part  of  the  year  to  the  north  and 
in  the  other  part  to  the  south,  according  as  tho 
sun  is  in  the  southern  or  the  northern  signs. 

amphisient,  a.  [For  ampbiteicn  =  E.  amphis- 
cian, as  adj.]  Iu  her.,  double;  having  two 
heads. 

Amphlsibs  (am-us'i-le),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  apfW  or 
a/iotf.  around ;  it  is  uncertain  what  the  laat  two 
syllables  were  intended  to  represent.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  tho  family  Amphifilidir, 
formerly  referred  to  the  sca-euipes,  FUtulariido: 
or  Autoatomida,  aud  by  GUntber  to  tbe  Centri*- 
cidar. 

amphisllid  (am-fia'i-lid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Atnphuilida. 

AmphigilidjB  (am-fi-aU'i-d*K  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amphifile  +  -ida. ]  A  family  of  hemibrauchi- 
ate  fishes.  The  body  la  muuh  eonipretaod,  and  It  anucd 
with  lwny  ptatet  connate  with  the  vcrtebrn;  awl  tpinoiu 
proceatet ;  die  tail  la  ib-decMx!  4lnwnward  hr  the  citciufcm 
of  tlte  arniaUire  behind.  Klahea  of  thU  family  bave  an 
elongated  tnblforra  anout,  alidonilnal  ventral*  with  a  aplne 


animals,  as  some  trematode 
anij'histomoid. 

Amphistomum  (am-fix'tft-mum), n.  [NL., neut. 
of  ampkutitmits,  with  double  uiouth :  see  ampkis- 
(omotti.  ]  A  genus  of  trematode  parasitic  worms, 
typical  of  the  family  Amphi*lvmda>. 
amphiBtylic  (am-fi-oti'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a/iQL  on 
both  sidoa,  +  cri  /lor,  a  pillar:  see  »fjff<8.]  Hav- 
ing pillars  on  both  sides:  applied  in  coo/,  to  the 
skulls  of  Khurks,  which  have  supports  for  both 
tho  upperand  lower  mandibular  arches.  Huxley. 
amphitheater,  amphitheatre  (am-fi-tbe'a- 
t6r),  ».  [Tho  latter  spelling  ia  now  usual  in 
England,  after  tho  F..  though  formerly  amphi- 
theater; cf.  F.  amphitheatre  =  Pg.  awjwifaeafro 
—  Kn.  It.  anfiteatro  =  D.  G.  am]Mtheater  =  Dan. 
amfiteater,  <  L.  amphitheatrum,  <  Or. 
rpov,  prop.  neut.  of  afvpiSfar/ioc,  having  a 


Wary.  111.  4. 

[tap.]   [NL.]   A  genus  of  lizards  dlstin- 
d  by  the 


Scorpion,  and  atn.  and  ampAuoarfia  dire, 
L-_rit>u  ,  hi.-m  d,  hj  Jrui.  mid  elona  drear. 
And  dlpaaa.  MMvn,  V.  L.,  x.  bit. 

Two  viper*  of  one  breed  —  an  omnAulw 
Each  end  a  tUng.      Tmnyon,  guccn 

fl-  v 
Kuished 

obtuseness  of 
the  head  and 
tail,  typical  of 
the  family  Am- 
ykubomider.  The 
■per lea,  inhabiting 
tropical  Sooth 
and  the 


R  enaJet  of  AatphUbeatev  of  Arlet.  France, 

(semicircular  structure)  on  both  sides,  <  o/iaJ, 
around,  +  (k\arpm,  a  place  for  seeing  shows, 
a  theater:  see  amphi-  and  fAeafcr.]  1.  In  aue. 
Horn,  arch.,  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  gladiatorial  contests  and  the  combats  of  wild 

beaata.  Such  cdlncea  were  elliptical  In  bum,  and  con- 
tlttcd  of  *  central  area  or  arena,  lummnded  by  a  waU. 

tward.  were  row*  ot 
AnilihllliiaUrtweie 


tlttcd  of  *  central  area  or  arena,  aummndi 
from  which,  aloping  upward  and  ontward. 
•eaU  for  the  ipecUton.  Tbe  earliest  aniphi 


mn.U'  of  w  jiod  ;  It'. 

nf  Augottoa.  The 
Rome  wai  the  lar 
being  capable  of  ci 
Tltoae  at  Hba 


i  Arat  ballt  of  atone  date  from  the  time 
ColoaMnm  or  rlavian  amphitheater  at 
icat  of  all  the  ancient  amphitheater*, 
ntalning  from  Sfl.ooo  to  00,000  pcrann*. 
1  Verona  are  among  the  beat  examplra 
of  the  latter  are  &0&)  by  «0» 


and  tevera]  raya,  and  a  doraal  an  crowded  out  of  place  by 
the  extension  of  tbe  dermal  armature.  It  la  a  louet  re- 
markable type,  and  exceptional  among  nahc*  ou  account 
of  tlte  peculiar  development  of  the  tkeleton  at  a  tort  of 
ahcll  anmnd  Uie  body.  The  lwdy  U>  aliooet  tranaparent, 
and  the  organa,  eapectally  the  alr-btadder,  can  be  dla- 
tlnctly  teen  Uiraiurli  it.  The  habit*  of  tbe  family  are  un- 
known. Several  specie*  Inhabit  tlnr  high  tea*. 

amphiamela  (am-fla-me'lil),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  afi- 
9<r,  on  both  sides,  +  ftr;A$,  a  surgical  instrument, 
a  probe.]    A  double-edged  surgical  knife. 

amphispermium  '::<m-fi-sper'ml-um),«.;  pl.usi- 
phispermia  (-«).  [NL.,  <  Or.  a^i,  on  both  sides, 
+  eiripfia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  a  term  proposed  for  an 
indehiscent  one-seeded  pericarp;  an  achcuium. 

amphigtoms  (am'fi-stom),  a.  (<  NL.  Amphi- 
stoinuin.]    An  animal  of  the  genus  Amphuto- 


reniaining.  Tbe  dlmen 
feet,  with  a  height  of  in 
S.  Anything  resembling  an  amphitheater  in 
form,  as  an  oval  or  circular  building  with  scats 
rising  behind  and  above  each  other  around  a 
central  open  space,  or  a  natural  area  sur- 
rounded by  rising  ground;  in  Aorf.,  a  sloping 
arrangement  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

He  aurvryt  all  the  Wonder*  in  thia  Iramenee  ^ImvAi- 
(Arirfr*  that  lie  lictween  both  the  Folea  of  Heaven. 

Sidimn,  gpecUtur.  No.  t\y 

3.  The  uppermost  gallery  of  a  modern  theater. 
amphitheatT&l  (am-fl-the'a-tral),  a.   [<  L.  «»• 

phitheiitralit,  <  ampAifAeafrast,  amphitheater: 

see  nwpAifArtifcT.]    Same  as  amphitheatrieal. 
amphitheatre,  ».    See  amphitheater. 
amphitheatric  (am'fi-th?-at'rik),  a.   Same  as 

ompAifAni  trical. 

amphitheatrieal  i  nm'fi-lhe-at'ri-kal).  a.  (<  I*. 
awpAifA^africiM,  <  ampAtfAcafniin  ; 
fAewfcr.]    1.  Of,  pertaining  to.  or 

>Mtbc 


mum  or  family  ^ntpAutoniioVr. 
amphistomid  (am-fls't^-mid),  n.    One  of  th 
AmpkiaUimuUt. 

"  "^(|^fijlrt^mr^nd^)'^^e  [N^j<   2j  Takill«  P^**  or^e'thlbitcd^n  an  amphithe 


ater. 

r  .  .  .  great  miijsAi- 
buve  iK-en  hollowc4i 
like  other  valleya,  b>-  tbe  action  of  water. 

Vvnein.  N'ojage  ot  Heagle.  1 1.  226, 


an  am  j 

The  Arat  tmprctahin  on  aeeln 
fAriorWeaf  tlepreatioiM)  it,  that  tti< 
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amphttheatric&ily 

amphi  theatrically  (am'fl-the-at'ri-kal-i),  tube. 
In  au  amphitheatrical  manner  or  form. 

amphithect  (am'fl-thekt),  a.  [<  Gr.  a^iftjutrnf, 
sharpened  on  both  sides,  two-edged,  (  "P*",  on 
both  sides,  +  ttjuror,  verbal  adj.  of  '%ru', 
sharpen.]  In  morphol.,  having  tho  fundamen- 
tal form  of  an  irregular  pjTamid;  having  a  fig- 
ure whose  base  is  a  polygon  of  unequal  sides. 
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foeileriMh  utttilt«:  e. 


In  the  highest  and  most  complicated  groun,  the  Uele- 
roataura.  the  basal  polygon  U  no  longer  regular  but  am- 
jiAitArrf.  .  .  .  Clenupborea  furnish  eiamplcs  of  eight- 
aided  OjnpAifAert  pyramids.  Eneyc.  Ilril.,  XVI.  Mi. 

amphlther*  (aro'fl-ther),  a.  A  foasil  animal  of 
the  genus  Amphitltfmum. 

Amphitheria  (am-fl-th6'ri-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  Amphttherium.]  A  group  of  mammals,  rep- 
resented bv  the  genus  Ampnitherium. 

amphitherlld  (am-fi-the'n-id),  n.  A  fossil  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Amphitlteriidtr. 

Amphitheriida  (am'ft-the-ri'i-de),  a. pi.  [NL.. 

<  Amphiihrrium  +  •wto.j'  A  family  of  fossil 
mammals,  containing  the  genua  Amphitherium, 
referred  by  Owen  to  the  Imttctirora. 

Amphitherium  (ara-fl-thu'ri-uni),  n.  [NL. 
(De  lilainville),  <  (Jr.  apti,  on  both  side*  (hero 
implying  doubt ),  +  6VtW,  a  wild  beast,  <  tf',y>, 
a  wild  beast,  =  E.  (Iter  q.  v.]  A  gonna  of  small 
insectivorous  mammals  from  the  Lower  Oolite, 
with  polyprotodout  dentition,  but  of  uncurtain 
affinities.  The  genus  U  knosm  only  hy  several  man- 
dibular rami,  about  an  inch  tout,  containing  16  teeth. 

Amphithoe  (ajn-fUh'o-e),  t».  [NL.,<  Gr.  ap^i,  on 
both  sides,  +  floor  (fern.  6ty),  active,  quick,  < 
Mnv,  run.]  A 
genus  of  auiphi- 
podous  edrioph- 
thalmous  crus- 
taceans, of  the 
family  Corophi- 
iihr.  Th<-  body  U 
compressed  and 
curved,  ami  is  com- 
posed  of  16  distinct 
segment*  or  so. 
lulu's,  (he  hesd, 
formed  of  7  anti-rh^r 
coalescvsl  segments, 
counting  aa  one. 
There  are  7  tree  tho- 

nick-  segments,  each  »1th  a  pair  of  appendage*.  6  abdomi- 
ual  segments,  ami  a  small  tcbon.  The  appendages  <ii  the 
flrst  3  abdominal  segments  arc  many  jointed  bristly  Ma- 
iik-iiU.  while  the  .1  posterior  are  styllform  and  serve  aa 
props  when  tho  animal  leaps.  The  name  U  sometimes 
written,  incorrectly ,  A  iwm7Aw  or  A  mpkitm.  Hev  cut  under 
Amphipad*. 

amphithuTa  (ain-ll-thu'rfi),  «,  Samo  as  amphi- 
thyra. 

amphlthyra  (iiin-flth'i-r*),  n.  [ML.,  <  LGr.  qu- 
«,lhpa,  pi.,  apQilfrpov,  sing.,  ueut.  of  Gr.  ap^i- 
tty»f,  with  a  door  on  both  sides,  in  LGr.  being 
on  both  sides  of  the  door,  <  a/i^i,  on  both  sides, 
+  Oipa  =  E.  door.]  In  tho  Gr.  Ch.,  a  veil  or 
curtain  within  the  iconostasis.  When  drawn  across 
it  closes  the  opening  left  by  »Im>  dwarf  folding  doors  of 
Uie  Icutiostasls.  and  entirely  hldea  the  altar  aiui  the  cele- 
brant from  lisp  view  of  any  one  not  In  the  aanctuary.  Sev- 
eral time«  dtirtn^  the  acrvlcv  Uie  curtain  U  drawn  back  to 
allow  Ule  prlcat  Ui  come  forward  and  read  certain  poe- 
tlolu  of  the  aertlre  while  ■landluic  in  fnxit  of  the  folditiir 
doora.  A*  the  tcofioibuli  was  fur  nuiir  centuries  much 
more  open  in  ciNiatrucUnii  tlian  at  preatnt.  the  amptii- 
thyra  In  i»rly  llntea  fortuod  almost  aa  important  a  part  of 
the  barrhT  tietwo-n  the  rami 
church  as  the  IroiuwtasU  Itself. 
yiAiifura.    See  \s**iv*»*a*ii. 

amphitoky  (am-flt'6-ki),  ».    [<  Gr.  'U^rania, 

<  tuttV,  on  lxith  sides,  +  -rAiof,  producing,  < 
Ti«Tr(»',  Tfkth;  produce,  bring  forth.]  The  pro- 
duction in  parthenogenesis  of  both  male  and 
female  furtus.    Syd.  .Vx1.  I/trx. 

Amphitrito  (am-fl-trt'te),  «.  [I,.,  <  Gr.  '-uw- 
rocr^,  in  mytli.  the  name  of  a  sea-nymph,  a  Ne- 
reid or  Oveariid,  who  was  the  wife  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune);  <  au$i  (*e«<  nmphi-)  -I-  r^rr;,  fem.  of 
r^rof  =  E.  thinl;  of  obscure  application.  Cf. 
8kt.  IViffl,  name  of  a  Vedic  deity,  and  see  Tri- 
ton.] 1.  A  genus  of  marine  polycha'toHs  tu- 
bicolous  worms,  of  the  family  Te'rrMlulnr  and 
order  t'rphalobra»chia.  Tbeyarer!uiIyr.-.,Hriiliie.l  by 
Uu  lr  uoNb-n-cobm-d  wl*.  dis|»i5e<l  in  Ui*-  !*imi  ol  u  crown. 
They  <uitF<tnict  and  carry  alNttit  with  Iheni  ull^ht,  rctru- 
larly  conical  tulM-t  of  satHl,  clued  together  by  uuictis  vx- 
u»l"l  friMii  the  e-k Iri. 

2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.    De  Ilaan,  lrJ3i». 
amphitrocha  (am-fif  ri»-kii),  ».  pi.  [NL..  ueut. 

pi.  of  umphitrorhtix.i  tir.  au$i,  on  both  xides,  + 
rno.jt^,  a  wheel,  ring.]  Those  l«rvn>  of  polv- 
cha'tous  annelids  which  have  both  dorsal  and 
ventral  rings  of  cilia. 

•  (am-ut'ro-pnl),  «, 


„  (am-flt'ro-pua).  a.  [<  NL.  am- 
Gr.  ap+i,  around,  +  -rpoxnf,  <  rpivuv, 
turn.]  In  hot. : 
(it)  flaving  the 
hilum  lateral  and 
intermediate  be- 
tween thechalaza 
5  and  miernpyle; 

.tmphitiupou.  s«ej».  half  -  anatropoug ; 

ro.^.m.i,.  heterotroj.ous: 
i»»™k:''  applied    to  an 


ovule  or  seed,  (h) 
Having  the  embryo  eurved  or  eoiled,  aa  in  all 
campvlotropous  soeds:  so  used  by-  Richard, 
ampmtryon (am-fit 'ri-on),  n.  [<  F.  amphitryon, 
a  host,  entertainer,  in  ref.  to  Amphitryon  in 
Moliere's  comedy  of  that  name,  who  gives  a 
great  dinner;  <  L.  Amphitryon,  <  (Jr.  5l>»*f- 
rpiuv,  in  myth,  the  husband  of  Alcmena  and 
foster-father  of  Hercules.]  1.  A  host;  an  en- 
tertainer. 

My  noble  amphiityon  made  me  alt  down. 

UUy  H*r*rrt,  u,  of  lluhncr  a  Round  Uw  W.jrld,  II.  SSI. 

[NL.] 


2.  [rap.] 
ceans. 

amphitype  (am'fi-tip),  n. 
ways,  +  r(- 


In  soot.,  a  genua  of  cruata- 
[<  Gr.  apfi,  in  both 


ways,  +  rC-mof,  impression,  type.]  A  photo- 
graphic process,  described  by  Sir  John  Her- 
achel,  by  which  were  produced  pictures  that 
were  simultaneously  positive  and  negative. 
Amphiuma  (am-n-u'ma),  n.  [NL,  a  i>er\'er- 
sion  of  'nmphipnfuma,  \  Gr.  afi$<,  on  both  sides, 
+  nvriua,  breath.]  A  genus  of  tailed  amphib- 
ians with  both  gills  and  lungs,  and  therefore 
in  both  a 


typical  of  the  family  Amptnumidtr.  The  irenusb 
sometime*  placed  In  the  family  Crtt7*oAeifi»e«MV/«e,  with 
Hrmtpoma  srul  SirUibtUl.  Spe*-i*a  occur  ill  -North  Amer- 
ica, as  the  A uittAiuimi  nvwu,  which  sometimes  atuina  a 
Icnirth  of  i  ferC  anil  Is  calle<l  ( Vniio  nallr. 

amphlnmid  (am-fl-0'mid),  n.  One  of  the  Am- 
pktMMida. 

AmpbiumidsB  (am-fl-a'mi-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Amphmma  +  -trf<r,]  A  family  of  gradient  or 
tailed  A mphibui,  typified  by  the  genus  Amphi- 
NBid,  connecting  tlie  salamanders  with  the  ca> 
cilians.  They  have  nn  eyelliU  :  teeth  on  the  onur  an- 
terior margin  of  the  palatines  :  no  deiitigerona  plates  mi 
the  parasphcuoid  ;  a  spheiKibl  bone :  consolidaUM  pre- 
niaxflUrh-ft ;  the  vestibular  wall  •nalfled  InU'nully ;  and 
amphiecrllan  vcrtebrie.  It  is  n  mud  I  family  of  lame  aala- 
mamler-like  amphildiuis,  thr  type  of  which  U  c<>mmoii  In 
American  waters, 

Amphiura  (am-fi-fl'rii),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  au^f,  on 
botusides,  +  ai/td,  tall.]  A  genua  of  sand-etars, 
typical  of  the  family  Amphinridtr.  A.  njuamaUi, 
also  nametl  Ophiocoma  mylccta,  is  a  common 
British  species, 

amphinrid  (am-fl-u'rid),  ».  One  of  the  Amphi- 
urtdtr, 

AmphinridaJ  (am-fl-fl'ri-de),  n.pl.    [NL,<  Am- 
phtura  +  -ida.]    A  family  of  sand-stars  with 
simple  arms.   It  helnnss  to  the  onler  Dphiuridra  and 
clasa SttlUrut a,  and  contains,  lieaidiw  ^ui/Jkixen,  auchueii- 
ora  as  rf/*Aj'f>/iAo/i«,  0/»AisWw,  antl  Htmi^Mt. 
amphivorOUS  (am-fiv'o-rns),  a.    [<  Gr.  on 
both  sides,  +  L.  rorart,  devour.]    Eating  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 
Amphizoa  (am-fi-»6'S),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ou  both  sides,  +  Qvm<,  an  animal.]    A  genua  of 
adephagous  Coleoptrra,  or  beetles,  tvpical  of 
tho  family  .-tmpAu-tmhr.    Lf  Conle,  1853. 
amphiZOid  (am'fi-zoid),  a.    Ono  of  the  Amphi- 
:otda, 

Amphizoidse  (am-fi-zoi'de),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  <  .la- 
phizoa  +  -«/<r.]  A  family  of  adephagous  I'olrop- 
tera,  or  l>eetles,  of  aquatic  habits.  The  metaster 
iiiiid  lias  a  very  short  snu-.  ..>sl  j.leie  ;  the  suture  la  ludis 
tlnct,  and  Is  not  prolon^l  l^yc^til  the  covw. 
amphodarch  (am'fo-dark),  n.  |<Gr.  aptMp- 
\'X  (not  in  Liddcll  Bnd  Scott),  <  dudothn*,  a  road 
that  leads  around  a  place  or  block  of  buildings, 
heuee  a  block  of  buildings,  a  quarter  of  a  town 
(<  an?;,  around,  +  odoc,  way),  +  -a^r>)<.  nib  r,  < 
Vl»f.  n«l< '•]  A  niler  over  a  quarter  of  a  town. 
X.  E,  D. 

amphogenoua  (am-foj'e-nns),  a.  Same  as  eim- 
fiUu/f'noH/t. 

Amphomoaa  (am-f<»-me'B),  n.  pi.  f^NL.^Gr. 
«,«av,  on  both  sides,  +  iui*«;,  old  Attic  (Motor,  like, 
alike:  see  A««<'»>-,  Aoma'o-.]  A  term  applied  by 
E.  H.  Lankehtcr  to  the  chiton",  considered  ai  a 
"separate  archaic  graile"1  of  gastropotlous  mol- 
lu-«ks.  and  as  such  distiiiguisluil  from  CnrMidm. 
which  are  the  remaining  (unaymnietrical)  (ins- 
tropodo. 

amphort,  amphorm  (am'for,  -for),  n.    [<  ME. 
as  «m-    .iwphfirr.  amjvrc,  nm/ir  (t.l«.  as  L.  (i»i;>ft»r«),  < 
OK.  amphore,  'am/ore,  am/oure  =  Pg.  amphora 


=^  It.  anfora,  <  L.  amphora :  see  nsinAora.]  1. 
A  two-handled  vessel :  same  as  amphora,  1. 

litis  la  an  iis,h,  or  a  vessel  that  stun  men  clrprn  a  tan- 
kard. aW.  Zarh.  t.  e  (fhxf.X 
2.  A  liquid  measure :  same  as  amphora,  2. 

^h<°™.  a?^£jra  short  fSrni^^Ue,^- 


t>opri<r,  a  jar  with  two  handles,  <  out>i,  on  both 
aides,  +  poptvr,  a  bearer,  <  frptu;  bear,  carry 
(cf.  faptittv,  •Joprie,  l>ear),  =  E.  fspor'.  See  am- 
phor,  and  cf.  amber1.]  1.  Among  tho  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  vessel,  usually  tall  and  slender, 
having  two  handles  or  ears,  a  narrow  neck,  and 
generally  a  sharp-pointed  base  for  insertion  into 
a  stand  or  into  the  ground :  used  for  holding  wine, 
oil,  honey,  grain,  etc.  Amphora:  were  commonly 
made  of  hard-liaked  clay,  unglued;  but  Uoiuer  mentions 
amplwrw  of  uoUl ;  the  Eirvplians  had  lliem  rf  hrmuae^and 

The  stopper  of  aw  lot-  filled  ajupliora  was 


Deu«s(eJ  AnipAAfs  frnoi  Ks 


.  inly. 


Iwhly  ei|Ual  to  24)  titers,  aiwi 
In  earlier  and  to  ail  liters 


covered  with  pitch  or  ir/psum.  and  among  the  Roman  ■ 
the  title  of  the  wine  was  marked  on  the  outside,  the  date 
of  the  vintage  being  indicated  by  the  names  of  th«  consuls 
then  In  omce.  Amphora;  with  painted  decoration,  having 
lids,  and  provided  with  bases  enabling  them  to  stand  In- 
dependently, served  iMmimonly  aa  ornaments  among  the 
Oreeks,  ano  were  given  as  pruuw  at  some  publle  gmnves, 
much  aa  cups  are  now  given  as  prises  in  racing  and  athletic 
sports.  Tlie  Panathcuaic  amphorae  were  large  vaaea  of  this 
class,  hearing  designs  relating  to  the  worship  of  Athena, 
and,  filled  with  oil  from  the  sacred  olivea,  were  given  at 
Athens  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  Panathenaic  games 

2.  A  liquid  measure  of  tho  Greeks  and  Romana. 

The  Greek  amphora  was  prol 
the  Roman  amphora  to  SAJ  lit 
in  later  times. 

3.  In  oof.,  the  permanent  basal  portion  of  a 
pyxiditim. — 4.  [cn;i.]  fNI*-]  In  ixMil. :  (a)  A 
genus  of  Polygaitriea.  Ehrrnbtrg.  (b)  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Wnllantan —  Bae^Mr 
amphora.   See  ItacehU. 

amphora,  (am'fo-ral),  a.  [<  L.  amphoralis,  < 
a  mphora.  ]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  an 
amphora. 

amphoret,  a.    See  amphor. 

amphoric  (am-for'ik),  a.  [<  aaioWa  +  -i>.] 
Resembling  the  sound  made  by  blowing  across 
the  mouth  of  a  flask :  applied  to  certain  sounds 
obtained  in  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the 
chest :  as,  amphoric  respiration  ;  amphoric  reso- 
nance ;  an  amphorte  voice.  whisj>er.  or  cough. 
All  Uie  sounds  called  amphoric  have  a  mure  or  leas  musi- 
cal quality,  mid  usually  indicate  a  cavity  tilled  with  air. 

amphoricity  (am-fo-ris'i-ti),  ».  [<amphorie  + 
-<ty.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  am- 
phoric. 

amphorophony  (am-fo-rof  'o-ni),  n.  [<  L. 
amphora,  Gr.  auynprir,  a  jar.  +  0w«^,  voice, 
sound.]  Amphoric  vocal  resonunoe;  an  abnor- 
mal sound  of  1he  voice,  noticed  in  auscultation 
of  the  chest,  marked  bv  a  musical  quality,  and 
found  in  connection  with  cavities  in  tbe'lungs 
or  with  pneumothorax.    See  amithorie. 


amphoric. 


usually  in  pi.,  aufortfxH,  both 
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amphoteric 

que),  a  compar.  form  of  Atido  —  L.  ambo,  both: 
see  ambi-,]  Partly  the  one  unci  partly  the  other; 
neutral.  Smart  (1849) — Amphoteric  reaction,  lu 
tkrm..  s  reaction  appearing;  bolti  acid  ami  alkaline  In  lu 

elftct  tm  colors  timed  a*  testa. 

amphotis  (am-fo'tis),  it. ;  pi.  amphatidai  (am- 
fot'i-dej).  [<  Gr.  au^uric  or  dwaJriv,  <  uua*,  on 
both  We*,  +  o<\  (ur-)  =  E  rorl.l  1.  In  Or.  nu- 
nc;., a  covering  of  leather  or  woolen  stuff  worn 
over  the  care  by  boxers.—  3.  leap.]  [XL.]  In 
:u6I.,  a  genus  of  eoleopteroua  insects. 

AmpithoS  (am-pith'o-e),  n.    See  Amphithoe. 

ample  ara'pl),  a.  [/late  ME.  ample,  <  F.  ample, 
<  C  ampin*,  prob.  <  am-  for  ambi-,  around  (see 
«•*(-),  +  .plus  for  full,  =  E.  futfl;  of. 

L.  plenus.  full,  and  see.  and  plenty.]  1. 

Large  in  dimensions ;  of  great  sixe,  extent,  ca- 
pacity, or  bulk;  wide;  spacious;  extended. 

All  the  people  in  that  amplt  bom 

DM  tu  that  ImwE  liuwe  their  bumble  knee. 

Sffiwr,  K  Q..  I1L  ll.  Is. 
Of  deejier  tno  and  ampler  floods. 
Which,  aa  In  mirror*,  slww'd  Uw  woods. 

Itryden,  To  Mr*.  Anne  KlIllgrcT,  L  112. 
Her  waist  U  nmf(tT  than  Iter  life, 
for  life  la  but  a  span. 

O.  ir.  //ofiuM,  My  Aunt. 
8.  Large  in  kind  or  degree;  having  full 
nrextcnt; copious;  unrestricted; 
as,  an  anufe  narrative;  to  give 
■ir  tlo  ample  justice. 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difflcultiea. 
And  had  oa  aiwpfc  power  aa  I  hare  will 

.Woe.,  T.  and  C.,  11.  *. 
TV  nobis  and  rich  may  diffuse  their  ample  cliarillea. 

Steele.  Guardian.  >'o.  174. 
To  htm  wo  grant  our  ampUrt  nowen  Ui  alt 
Judge  of  all  present,  put,  and  future  wit. 

Pop*,  Iiunclad.  it.  ST3. 
3.  Fully  sufficient  for  any  purpose,  or  for  the 
purpose  specified;  abundant;  liberal;  plenti- 
ful :  aa,  ample  provision  for  the  table. 

lu  ample  number  of  horse*  had  been  purchased  In  Eng- 
lish with  the  pabUc  ntuner.     Maaiulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  xtv. 

Give  ample  nxim  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  Hell  to  trace. 

liraj,  The  Bard,  II.  1. 
•fyn.  AmpU.  Oijwinj,  fteufsous,  spacious,  roomy,  ex- 
tensive, t xtvnded.  wide,  capacioua,  abundant,  sufficient, 
tall,  enough,  unrcatrtcted.  plenary,  unstinted,  (Her  list* 
voder  abundant  and  tarye.)  AmpU,  lit  Its  more  common 
asri,  baa  rcferenc*  to  the  sultfcienry  of  the  supply  for 
every  need ;  eopuuj  carrlra  with  It  tbr  ids a  of  the  nntali- 
IngDess  nf  tlui  source ;  white  isViuVosis  usually  Indicates 
lanuutss  of  quantity  In  actual  putacaaton :  as,  ample 
stores  or  reaourcca ;  a  eoiitotni  supply  of  materials ;  a  plen- 
hsrvrat, 

']  long  career  of  heroic  dctrat, 
with  a  concrete  demonstration, 


1S7 

amplertfoliate  (am-plck-sl-fo'li-at),  a.  [<  NI* 
amtdcsifoUutun,  <  L.  ampIexMs,  embracing,  + 
folium,  leaf:  see  amjilcx  and  foliate.']  In  6of., 
Laving  leaves  which  clasp  the  stem.    X.  £.  D. 

ampliatet  (am'pli-ut),  r.  t.  f<  L.  ampliatu*, 
pp.  of  amptiarr,  enlarge,  <  amplun,  ample:  see 
ample.]  To  make  greater  or  more  ample;  en- 
large;  extend. 

To  maintain  and  amplutff  the  external  possessions  of 

your  empire,  L'Jalt,  Pre-f.  to  the  Kyiitfi:*  sialrsUnt, 

ampliat©  (am^pli-at),  a.  [<  i,.  ampliatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb. J  Enlarged;  dilated;  in  logic, 
enlarged  in  scope  by  a  modifying  term.  See 
ampliation,  amptiatire. 

ampliation  (am-pli-a'shpn),  ».    [<  U  umj 
tio{n-),  <  ampliare:  see  ampliatr,  v.]    1.  r.u- 
lurgement;  auiplifleation.  [Bare.] 

Odkma  matters  admit  not  uf  an  ampliation,  but  ought  to 
be  restrained  and  interpreted  lu  the  mildest  sense. 

AyUJt,  rarcrgoo,  p.  15". 

2.  In  Rom.  Inur,  a  delaying  to  p^Rs  sentence; 
n  poatponement  of  a  decision  in  order  to  obtain 
further  evidence. — 3.  In  logie,  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  verb  of  a  proposition  as  makes  the 
subject  denote  objects  which  without  such  modi- 
fication it  would  not  denote,  especially  things 
existing  in  the  past  and  future.  Thus,  in  the  prop- 
osition, "Some  man  may  be  Antichrist, "  the  nkoda)  auxil- 
iary may  enlarges  the  breadth  of  inn  n,  and  makes  It  apply 
to  future  men  as  well  as  to  tbtaw  who  now  exist. 
ampllatlT"6  (am'pli-ii-tiv),  a.  [<  ampliate  + 
-ice.]  Enlarging;  increasing;  synthetic.  Ap- 
plied — («)  In  lojie,  to  a  modal  t  xprcasliMi  causing  an  am- 
pliation (aeo  amtiiatum,  .1);  thus,  the  word  may  In  "Homo 
man  ntay  tw  Antichrist"  U  an  awpluiriw  term.  (V)  In  ths 
A'tintiJin  jthUaao}rfiy,  to  a  ]u,lirm<iit  whose  |>rrdicaU*  Is  not 
contalneulnthedennition  <4  thosuhject :  uiwe  roinnwmty 
teraif.lhyKantasyu/Arti'Judsiiwnt  t"  Ampllatlve  Judg- 
ment In  this  some  Is  A  rchblshi.p  Thomson's  translation  of 
Kant's  word  Rnt*il*T\,HfmrtKtil,  translated  by  Prof.  Max 
Muller  "expanding  Judgmrnt,"J 

No  subject,  perhaps.  In  modern  sfi^culatlon  has  excited 
an  Intenser  Interest  or  mote  vehement  controversy  tlian 
Kant's  famous  dUtliU'tloii  of  analytic  ami  synthetic  Juitg. 
menu,  or,  as  I  think  tin  y  might  with  far  less  of  ambiguity 
be  denominated,  explicative,  and  ampltatit*  liidgmcnts. 

Sir  IT.  Hamilton. 

ampliflcatot  (am'pli-n-kiit),  r.  t.  K  L.  o«m;jJi- 
Jiealu*,  pp.  of  amplificare,  amplify:  see  am- 
plify.]   To  enlarge  or  extend ;  amplify. 

amplincation(am'pli-fi-ka'Bhon),».  [<h.ampli- 


Jicatio(n-),  <  amplificare, ^pp.  amplificatHn,  am- 
tplify.)  1.  The  act  of  amplifying 
in  dimensions;  enlargement;  ex- 


plify 
or 


By  their  [the  phlloaopl 
Off  hare  tumislird  us 


t  ...i.  ti- 
ll 


ample,  of  the  relativity  of  human 
J.  Puke,  Cosmic  Ptiikia.,  I.  m. 

vrsonal  bapplm 


.  (am-plokf  )  r. 
brace,  wind  around,  < 


» load. 
Ir.,  i  Hen.  VL,  L  i. 

t.  [<  L.  amplecti,  em- 
am-  for  «»toi-,  around 
(see  <mW-),  +  pleetere,  weave,  plait,  fold,  akin 
to  plieare,  fold,  =  Or.  rrfjuav,  weave :  Bee  plait 
atttnly.]  To  embrace ;  clasp, 
amplectint  (am-plek'tant),  a.  [More  correctly 
'amplectent,  <  L.  umplcx,fcs)(f-)*,ppr.  of  amplecti, 
embrace,  clasp,  wind  around :  see  amplect.  The 
term,  -onf  instead  of  -eaf  is  prob.  due  to  the  L. 
freq.  form  amplexari,  ppr.  amplrxun{ t-}» :  see 
osrpfcr.]  Embracing;  clasping;  specifically,  in 
*°t,  twining  about  stems  or  clasping  leaf- 
stalks: as,  amplectant  petioles  or  tendrils. 
impleTl 088  (am'pl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  ample;  largeness;  sufficiency;  abun- 
dance. 

unplext  (am-plekV),  r.  t.  K  L.  amplcxua,  pp. 
(or  amplexari,  freq.)  of  amplecti,  embrace:  seo 
owptfcf.]    To  embrace ;  clasp. 

(am-plek-aa'shon),  it.  [<  L.  as 
«-),  <  amplexari,  r 


A  mplijleation  of  the  visible  figure  of  a  known  object. 

Jteid,  liuf.  Into  Uie  Human  Mind. 

Bpccifically — 2.  In  rket..  expansion  for  rhetori- 
cal purposes  of  a  narrative,  description,  argu- 
ment, or  other  discourse ;  a  discourse  or  passage 
so  expanded;  an  addition  made  in 


l  lie  rDantcl  cluthea  his 
and  cumitrelM'tuil*!  that 


ifocduldy,  Daute. 

S.  In  logic,  an  increase  in  thu  logical  depth 
(comprehension)  of  a  term  without  any  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  breadth  (extension),  as 
the  expansion  of  " plane  triangle "  into  "plane 
triangle  having  the  sum  of  its  angles  equal  to 
two  nght  angles,"  which  is  equivalent  to  it  with 
respect  to  extension. — 4.  In  micros.,  increase 
of  the  visual  area,  as  distinguished  from  magni- 
fication (which  see). 

ampliflCAtlTe  (am'pli-fl-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  amplifi- 
cate  +  -ire.]  .Hcrving  or  tending  to  amplify; 
amph'ficatory ;  ampliiitivc. 

amplificator  (am'pli-li-ka-tor),  n.  [L.,  <  am- 
plificare, pp.  amplitiaiUs,  "amplify:  see  am- 
plify.] An  amplifier;  one  who  or  that  which 
enlarges  or  makes  more  ample. 


An  embrace. 


pp.  amplcxa  tlU  :    dulalory  currents. 


An  humble  amplriatwn  of  those  sacred  feeL 

Hp.  Halt,  The  Hesurrcctlon. 

amplezlcaudate  (am-plek-si-ku'diit).  a.  [< 

NL.(l>np(rj-ic«i«f«ifN«,  <  L.  amplrxux.  embracing. 

+  cn«rfn,tail:  see  amplcx  antlcamla 

the  tail  entirely  enveloped  in 

the  interfemornl  ineiuDrane: 

said  of  certain  twits. 
amplexJcau.1  (atn-plek'si-kal), 
[<  XL,.  amplexictiHlit,  <  L. 

oatpkna,  embracing,  +  caulix, 

astern:  see  nmplex and  caulis.] 

In  but.,  nearly  surrounding  or 

embracing  the  stem,  as  the 

b»*  of  m,n 


[<  ampli- 
or  enlarge ; 


It  [the  microphone)  is  really  an  amym'Anlvrul  loecbi 
cat  vibrations  ol  weak  intciistly  which  ll  cluingra  Inb, 

Urrer.  Diet,  of  Electricity,  p.  luT. 

ampliflcatory  (ara'pli-fik-a-to-ri' 

ficalc  +  -ory.]    Serving  to 

amplificative. 
amplifier  (am'pli-fi-cr),w.  1.  One  who  amplifies 

or  enlarges. 

That  great  title  Rome,  whereof  they  [Boroulus  and  Ee- 
ninaj  were  the  first  atniiiKrrt. 

tip.  Hale,  English  Votaries,  IL  .1. 
There  are  amplifier,  who  can  eltelid  half  u  dolen  thill 
thuughU  over  a  wbole  ti.lii>. 

A  rt  of  Sinking  in  l\>etrv,  p  Sll. 

2.  A  lens  placed  in  the  tubf  of  n  microscope 
between  the  object-glu.ss  ntid  the  eyepiece. 
See 


Tli,.  .1 


Isaui 


r.  B.  Oirp">tcr,  Mk-ros.,  t  Si 


amplitade 

amplify  (am'pli-C),  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  amplified, 
ppr.  ampl<Jv\ng.    [<  ME.  amplifyen,  ampltfien, 

<  OF.  (and  F.)  amplifier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ampltfioar 
=  It.  ampltficarc,  <  L.  amplifieare,  enlarge  (cf 
amplificta,  splendid),  <  ampliu,  large,  +  facerc, 
make:  see  ample  and  -Jjf.]  L  trans.  1.  To 
make  large  or  larger  in  volume,  extent,  capa- 
city, amount,  importance,  eto. ;  enlarge  or  make 
more  ample. 

All  concaves  ...  do  amplify  the.  sound  at  the  coming 
out.  Haeon.  Nat.  Hist,  t  ISO. 

"Trotlus  and  Cmaida"  was  written  by  a  Lombard  au- 
thor, but  much  amplified  by  our  Kugllsb  translator. 

f>ry«Yu,  Pref.  to  Kablsa. 

2.  To  expand  in  stating  or  describing;  treat 
s^asto  present  in  every  point  of 

1  would  not  v 
by  ampH/vina  the  dli 

serrllours  who  have  lalioured  in  the  vineyard. 

Sir  J.  Davit*. 
=  8ytL  To  expand,  develop,  exteud,  dOate,  magnify. 

II.  intrant.  If.  To  grow  or  become  ample  or 
more  ample. 

Strait  was  the  way  at  first,  wllliouteii  light, 
But  further  In  did  further  amplify. 

Fair/a*,  tr.  of  Tasao,  x.  liaV 

2.  To  disoourso  more  at  length ;  speak  largely 
or  copiously ;  be  diffuse  in  argument  or  descrip- 
tion ;  expatiato ;  dilate :  commonly  with  on  or 
tipoii  before  an  object:  as,  to  amplify  oh  the 
several  topics  of  discourse. 

Y.mv 

A  sharp  and  subtle  knave ;  | 
And  he  will  ampt\fy. 

Fletcher,  Span  lab  Curate,  ir.  i. 
When  you  affect  to  amplify  on  the  former  branches  of 
a  discourse,  you  will  often  lay  a  necessity  on  yourself  of 
contracting  the  Utter.  Will's.  Logic. 

Amplignlarea  (am'pU-gu-la'rez),  n.  pi.  [XL., 

<  L.  amplux,  large,  +  f/w/«i,  throat:  Bee  ample 
and  <yu'a,  gvlar.]  In  Sundevall's  classification 
of  bu*ds,  a  cohort  of  Anuodactuli,  of  an  order 
I "olucrcti,  composed  of  the  families  Trogonider  or 
trogons,  Caprimulgida:  or  goatsuckers,  and  f  jyp- 
aeltdat  or  swifts:  synonymous  with  Hianten,  '£. 

AmpllpalatsJB  (aiu'pli.pa-hs'tes),  ».  pi.  [XL., 

<  \j.  ampliu,  large,  +  imlatum,  palutc:  see  am- 
ple and  ]>alate.]  In  Sundcvall  s  classification 
of  birds,  a  group  of  fringilline  oscine  Paiaerea, 
consisting  of  tho  grosbeaks  and  typical  finches. 

amplitude  (am'pli-tud),  n.  f<  L.  amplitudo.  < 
ampins,  large:  see  ample  and  -fsKfc]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  ample  in  size;  e»- 
tenaion  in  space,  especially  breadth  or  width ; 
largeness ;  extent. 

It  Is  In  the  power  of  princes  and  estates  to  add  ampli- 
tude and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms. 

Baeon,  Eaaays,  xxxlx. 
The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ...  Is  a  inagnlf 
ture.  pr.jportlonable  to  the  aiwpfiltMfe  r.f  tEe  t 
Fuller.  WorUiles,  1 

2.  The  state  c 
in  a  figurative 
copiousness. 

It  is  in  those  things  .  .  .  that  the  amplUud.  of  th«  W- 
viiic  benignity  Is  perceived. 

TaUy,  Nat.  TheoL  (ed.  lhTtt),  p.  414.    (.V.  K.  /).) 

3.  T^irgenees  of  mind ;  extent  of  mental  ca- 
pacity or  of  intelleetuel  power;  breadth  of 
thought. 

If  our  tinsns  are  sterile  In  genius,  we  must  cheer  tu  with 
luaiks  of  rich  and  lielleving  men  who  had  atmosphere  awl 
amplitude  aliout  them.  F.mermm,  rks>ka 

4.  In  mofA. :  (a)  In  algebra,  a  posilivo  real 
number  multiplied  by  a  root  of  unity.  The 
positive  real  number  is  said  (o  be  tho  ampli- 
tude of  tho  product,  (ii)  In  elliptic  integrals, 
the  limit  of  integration  when  the  integral  is 
expressed  in  the  usual  trigonometric  form. —  5. 
In  astron.,  the  arc  of  tho  horizon  intercepted 
between  tho  east  or  west  point  and  the  center 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  star  at  its  rising  or  netting. 
At  the  rising  of  u  »tur  its  amplitude  is  eastern  or  ortive  ; 
at  the  setting  it  Is  western,  orrtdlkoua  or  ixxasite.  It  la 
also  uortberii  or  southern  when  iiorlb  or  south  of  tbo 
equator.  Tbe  amplitude  of  a  nxed  star  n-umiris  nearly 
the  same  all  the  year  round,  llie  sun  at  the  solstices  is 
at  its  maximuiu  uinplitudt1,  and  at  llie  tHitlinoxcs  It  haa 
no  amplitude.  AmpUtude  compass,  an  azimuth  com- 
l^is  wIuhw  zeros  of  gruduatioii  lire  nt  llie  east  and  weat 
joiiuls,  to  facilitate  tile  resiling  of  the  ainplltlldea  of  ce- 
lestial Imdie*.  Amplitude  Of  a  alinple  oscillation  or 
Vlljrutlon.  pri>lierly,  the  distance  from  tile  middle  lo 
the  extremity  of  an  ox  illation  ;  but  the  lenn  Is  Usually 
applied  lo  ttie  distanrc  from  one  extremity  of  the  swing 
to  the  other.  Amplitude  of  the  range  or  a  projec- 
tile, the  horizontal  line  subtending  the  ptlUi  of  a  Im»1> 
thrown,  or  the  line  wlili  h  measures  tbe  distance  it  hii* 
ii,  .M-l :  the  range  -  Hyperbolic  or  OudcnnannHu. 
amplitude  of  any  quantity  u,  the  angle  »h.~  tan 
gent  Is  the  hyiwrbolk  sine  of  n.  -Kagnetlcal  ampli- 
tude, the  art  ol  tile  horUoti  between  tile  sun  of  s  »r:ii  ui 
rising  or  setting  and  the  cast  or  vest  point  of  the  Iwunn. 
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Amplitude 

a*  determined  by  Uw  cotnpaaa.  The  difference  between 
Uili  ami  Ui*  tree  amplitude  U  the  declination  of  the  com- 

paea. 

amply  (am'pll),  <ufr.  In  an  ample  manner; 
largely;  liberally;  fully;  sufficiently;  copi- 
ously ;  abundantly. 

Tit*  details  o(  the  rapid  propagation  of  Weaterri  mon- 
achletu  Iwire  (wed  amply  (rated  by  many  hbtortana,  and 
lite  callage  uf  It*  aucueaa  ate  utfUfleutly  ntanlteat. 

Utkjf.  Eurup.  Mania.  II.  Ui. 

ampollosity,  ».    See  ampultotitu. 

ampongue  (am-pong'),  «.  (F.  spelling  of  na- 
tive name.  J  A  native  name  of  the  avahi  or 
woollv  lemur  of  Madagascar. 

am  pal  t  (aro'pul),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  am- 
pulle, ampoule,  amptu,  ample,  <  ME.  ampulle, 
am]Mnk,  ampolle,  ampoh,  partly  <  AS.  ampulla, 
amjmlla,  amnella,  a  buttle,  llaak,  vial  (=  OHO. 
ampulla,  MHli.  ampulle,  ampcl,Q.  nm/w/.a  lamp, 
ss  Iccl.  ampli,  hompull,  a  jug,  c=  Dan.  ampel,  a 
hanging  flower-pot),  and  partly  <  OF.  ampole, 
amitoule,  V.  ampoule  —  Sp.  ampolla,  a  bottle, 
bubble,  blister,  =  Pg.  ampulla,  ampulla,  hhi- 
pclla,'ampolha,  a  bubble,  blister,  =  It.  ampolla, 
<  L.  ampulla,  a  bottle,  flask,  etc. :  see  ampulla, 
which  has  superseded  tho  older  form.]  Same 
as  ampulla,  2  (t>). 

Ampulex  (am  pu-leks),  n.  [Nik,  <  L.  am-  for 
amai'  (f)  4-  pukr,  a  flea.]  A  genus  of  digger- 
wasps,  of  the  family  fyhcgidr,  giving  name  to 
the  AmpulieiiUr.   A.  mbiricn  is  an  example. 

AmpulicidJB  (am-pu-lia'i-do),  n.  pi.  [NL,  < 
Ampulex  (-ie-)  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  fosaorial 
hymenopteroua  insects,  named  from  tho  genus 
Ampulex. 

ampulla  (am-pul'§),  ». ;  pi.  ampulla  (-e).  [1,., 
u  swelling  veasel  with  two  handles,  prob.  an 
aocom.  form  of  'ampholla,  dim.  of  amphora :  see 
amphora.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a  bottlo  with  a 
narrow  neck  and  a  body  more  or  leas  nearly 
globular  in  shape,  usually  mado  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  rarely  of  more  valuable  mate- 
rial*, and  used,  like  the  Greek  aryballos,  bom- 
bylios,  ete.,  for  carrying  oil  for  anointing  the 
body  and  for  many  other  purposes.— 2.  Eccirs. : 
(«)  In  the  Rum.  Colli.  Ch.,  a  cruet,  regularly 
made  of  transparent  glass,  for  holding  the  wine 
and  water  used  at  the  altar.  See  trout.  Also 
written  amula.  (6)  A  vessel  for  holding  tho 
consecrated  oil  or  chrism  used  in  various  church 
rites  aud  at  the  coronation  of  kings.  The  ampulla 
umuI  at  cnrmuuion*  lit  Eiutlaiid  la  In  the  form  uf  an  eagle, 
<>f  pure  gold,  rMtly  ctiawiL  The  fautuiu  ampulla  lur. 
uierly  used  In  franco,  kept  at  Hlivlnta.  and  reputed  to  hare 
■•ecu  tftMjtfht  from  hrareii  by  a  dove  lor  the  bapllant  uf 
<1"Vt<  I,,  waa  broken  at  the  MTolutlon ;  tint  a  lxirlhiu  uf 
il»  nil  la  eald  to  hare  been  prawned  and  to  have  beta 
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on  each  side.  [Little  used  in  this  sense.]  (rfi 
In  hydroid  polyps,  the  cavity  of  a  vesicular 
marginal  body  connected  by  a  e*n*J  the 

one  of  the  diverticula  of  thVbranched  embuUv 
cral  canals;  a  sort  of  Pollun  vesicle  of  the  atu- 
bulaoral  suckers,  — Ampulla  of  Vatar.  In  «n*».,  the 

au-Uke  apace  in  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  tutu  which 
open  the  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct. 

ampullaceous  (am-pu-la'shius),  a.  [<L.  am- 
pullaetun,  <  ampulla :  see  ampulla.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  like  an  ampulla ;  bottle-shaped ; 
inflated — Ampullaceous  sac,  one  uf  Ute  hollow  cili. 
atod  or  luoikad'lmed  chamber*  of  iiuuty  spongea.  &rv  cute 
UDdcr  eiliau  and  Pvrift ru. 

Thna  la  formed  one  of  tlrt*  characteristic  ampttUarvmti 
•a".  W.  D.  CiirpeiUer,  Mlcroe.,  |  WO. 

Ampullacera  (am-pu-las'e-rft),  n.    [XL.,  <  L. 
ampulla  (w  ampulla)  +  Gr.  Kipac,  horn.]  Same 
as  Amphibola.    <Juoy  and  Uaimard,  IKK!. 
Ampullaceridw  (am-pul-a-ser'i-de),  n. 
fNL.,  <  Ampullacera  +  -idau]  8aj 
botUtir.    JYusckel,  1K4S. 
ampulla),  if.    Plural  of  ampulla. 
ampullar  (am-pul'llr),  a.    Same  as  amputlary. 
Ampullarl*  (am-pu-la'ri-a),  n:    [NL.,  <  <t»t- 
puOariux,  torn,  of  L.  adj.  :"see  ampullar^.]  A 
genus  of  slielUbearing  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family  AmpulUiriidce.    iMmarcl;  lflol. 
Ampullariacea  (am-pu-la-ri-a's$-K),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ampullaria  +  -acta.]   A  family  of  gas- 
tropods: synonymous  with  Ampullariidat. 
ampullarlid  i  am-pn-lar'i-id),  s.   A  gastropod 
of  the  family  Ampullariides. 
Ampullariidae  (am-pul-a-ri'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Ampullaria  +  •id*.]   A  family  of  tienioglos- 

sate  gastropods 
having  a  lung- 
like sac  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gills, 
the  mnzzle  pro- 
duced into  two 


Apple-  ot  ldo|.<hell  ;  .l~.rMlU™ 
lumtele,.  Smith  A>»ri». 


uaud  at  the  cgmnatlon  of  t:harlea  X.   Fmrnmrly  om/xil. 

d.  In  the  middle  ages,  a.  small  bouie-»hnpe,.i 


processes,  the 
true  tentacles 
elongated,  and 
the  eyes  pedun- 
culated. The  Jirll«  are  aul«toualir.  conic,  or  dlacoldid 
lo  lurtn.  and  have  entire  aperture*  which  arc  cUwilby  cn». 
cvntrlc  o|ierciila.  The  Bpeclea are  iiunu-nnu, and ArechUilty 
lotmd  111  the  frroh  ftatenof  lr«ipic*l  and  satitrrmtral  coiui. 
trlrt,  uianv  uf  llieiu  bclni:  known  aa  apple^hella  and  i<lo|. 
>l>rlls  Alao  Amp»U*Tia,l<r,  .<«ipu«aria«o,  and  A,*?,.!- 
lnruUr. 

impullarilnaj  (am-pu-14-ri-i'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Ampullaria  +  -in*.]  The  AmpullarUd* rated 
as  a  subfamily.  All 
Swainaon,  1&4C 


Also  written  Ampullariua. 


ampullar*  (am'pul-a-ri),  a.  [<  L  ampuUariiu. 
n.,  a  flask-tuaker,  prop,  adj.,  (ampulla,  a  flask: 
seedMpiWto.]  Resembling  an  ampulla ;  globu- 
lar.  Also  ampullar. 

ampullato  (Bm-pul'st),  a.  [<  ML.  ampullatu», 
<  L.  ampulla :  see  ampulla.]    1.  Having  the 

.—  a.  Kur- 


l^adan  Ampulla  la  the  riuieum  at  Ycet,  Eavlaad. 
ihnm  the  "  jovml  nf  th4  Uvltah  Archaeluciul  AwocUbott-'*) 

flask,  often  of  gln>s,  sometimes  of  lead,  used  by 
travelers,  and  especially  bv  pilgrims.  Some- 
times these  wore  used  as  pifgnms'  signs  (which 
seo,  under  pilgrim).— 4.  In  anat.  :  («)  The  di- 
lated part  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular 
canals  in  the  ear.  (  b) 
The  onlargoment  of  a 
galactophorous  duct 
beneath  the  areola  in 
the  human  mammary 
gland.  Also  called 
jriHin. —  6.  In  hot.,  a 
small  bladder  or  flask- 
shaped  organ  at- 
tached to  the  roots 
or  immersed  leaves 
of  some iitiimtic  plants,  as  in  Vtrieularia  (which 
nee), — 0.  In  roof. :  (a)  In  Vermes,  a  terminal 
dilatation  of  the  efferent  seminal  ducts.  (6) 
lu  KrachiinMxia,  one  of  the  contractile  mam- 
miliary  processes  of  the  sinuses  of  the  pnlHnl 
lobes,  as  in  Liugula.  (r )  In  certain  ducks,  one 
of  the  chambers  or  dilatations  of  the  tracheal 
l  or  labyrinth.  See  tymjMtnum.  There 
'  be  but  one  ampulla,  or  thcru  may  be  one 


Thin  t^Ju:v 


to  call  the  Aw-puUinvte,  be- 
the  name  ]^^ubJa|■unBia^  aa  dellned  by  Haeckt-I. 


we  propi 


Emit  uf  t— .  Mmidfoitar  C«J»tft. 
with  thalr  r»fie(ll<,«  Aiapulta. 


k«  not  applicable  u,  such  ati  advanced  furiu  aa  tliia 

Wjinff.  Proc.  Boit.  8oc.  Nat.  Hl«l.,  XXIII.  88. 

ampullOBity  I  tim-pu-los'j-ti),  ».  [<  It^  ampol- 
loalA,<.  ML.  'ampullmtila(t-p>,  turgidity,  bom- 
bast, <  ampullosua :  see  umpullous.)  Inflated 
language;  bombast;  turgjdlty.  Bonietimes 
written  ampollnxitii. 

DM>I  rtrt  touch  inch  ampallimly 

A*  the  nian't  own  bubble  lllla  apeechl,  let  alone  lla  apdle? 

Bmvitiny,  Hint;  njij  Book.  II.  sau. 

atnpullous)  (sin-pul'us),  a.  [=  It.  ampollom, 
<  ML.  awpullasut,  turgid,  inflated,  <  L.  am- 
pulla, a  flask,  fig.  swelling  words,  bombast.] 
Boastful;  vainglorious;  inflated  or  turgid  in 
language.    A.  L.  IK 

amputate  (am'pu-tat),  c.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  am- 
putated, ppr.  amputating.    [<L.  amputatus,  pp. 


amuck 

of  amputate,  out  off  around,  lop  off,  etrp.  plants, 
prune,  <  aw-  for  oitofti-,  around,  +  j**/<irr,  lop, 
prune,  cleanse,  <  ^s/iu»,  pure,  clean,  akiu  to 
punt*,  pure :  see  pute  and  pure.]  If.  To  prune, 
as  branches  or  twigs  of  trees  or  vines.—  8.  To 
eut  off,  as  a  limb  or  other  part  of  an  animal 
body;  cut  awav  the  whole  or  a  part  of  (more 
commonly  the  latter):  as,  to  amputate  the  leg 
below  the  knee, 
amputation  (am-pu-ta'shon),  u.  [<  L  ampu- 
tntw(n-),  <  amputare,  amputate:  see  amputate.] 
The  act  of  amputating;  especially,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the 
body,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

amputational  <  am-pft-tA'shon-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  caused  by  amputation. 

amputator  (am'pu-ta-tor),  ».  [<  L.  as  If  •miw- 
;>utator,  <  amputare;  aeo  amputate.]  One  who 
amputates. 

ampyx  (am'piks), ».;  pi.  ampuxe*,  umpteen  (-cz. 
-pi-sez).  [<  (5r.  iuTif  (nun*-),  prob.  connected 
with  liwimaToc,  onoTn-rof,  that  may  be  open- 
ed (folded  back),  <  auaxriumtv,  fold  back,  un- 
fold, open,  <  dtii,  np,  back,  +  !?ri««/v  (y*  *r«« 
or  *xTvr,  found  in  imaZiw,  wrap  up,  cover, 
TTivrf,  a  fold),  fold,  wrap:  the  same  element 
occurs  in  diptych  and  jtoUeu'1.]  1 .  In  dr.  antiq. : 
Ot)  A  general  term  for  a  band  or  fillet  or  other 
female  head-dress  worn  encircling  the  head, 
particularly  when  made  of  inetal,  or  bearing  In 


character  of  an  ampulla; 
nished  with  an  ampulla, 
ampullifonn  (am-pnl'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  ampuUn 
+  -i-/orm.]    Shaped  like  an  ampulla;  flask- 
shaped;  bulging;  dilated, 
ampulling-clotfi  (am-pul'ing-M6th),  w.  [So 
called  because  in  England  the  oil  was  ancient!  v 
kept  in  an  ampulla;  <  ampul  +  -t»o»  +  c/of*.*] 
In  the  Horn.  Cat*.  Ch.,  a  cloth  with  which  to 
wipe  away  the  oil  used  in  administering  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction, 
ampullinula  i  am-pu-lin'u-lttl,  «.;  pi.  amtulliu- 
ul*  (-le).    [NL.,  *  L.  ampulla  +  -in-a  +  dim. 
•ula.]  A  stage  in  the  evoWion  of  the  ('-anteo- 

fwned. 


E<aa>(*nofC<wekl 

an  ornament  of  metal.   ('<)  A  head-band 
for  horses;  also,  an  ornamental  plate  of  metal 
covering  the  front  of  a  horse's  head.—  2.  [NL.l 
A  species  of  trilobitc  or  fossil  crustacean,  foun'1. 
chiefly  in  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
amrita  (im-rit'l).  n.     [Also  Anglicised  am- 
rcela ;  Skt.  omnia  (\-owel  ri)(=Gr.  iu.i(u>r. . 
ss  L.  immort-alu :  Bee  amfcrojii'n  and  immortal), 
<  a-  priv.  +  mrtm,  dead,  <      s«ar,  die.]  In 
Hindu  vtytli.,  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods ;  the 
beverage  of  immortality,  that  resulted  from  the 
churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  demons, 
amryt,  ».    A  variant  of  ambry. 
amsol,  h.   See  amzcl. 

amshaspand  (am-shas'pand),  n.  [Pen.,  im- 
mortal lioly  one.]  In  ZoroaftrianUtm,  one  of 
six  c\all<il  angefio  beings  forming  the  train 
of  Ahura-maxdu,  or  Ormuwl,  the  good  divinity 
of  the  Persians.  Against  them  stand  nrrayt-d 
in  deadly  strife  six  devs  or  mnllgnant  spirits, 
followers  of  Aliriman,  the  spirit  of  evil. 

It  waa  ra»v  to  (ureace  that  the  amthatj<audM  at  tha 
PmUn  a>-»lcin  a  tiulil  lw  quoted  aa  the  ttearrat  pantile]  to 
the  archangrla  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

llar<t*iek,  dhriat  and  Other  Maalera.  p.  M* 

Amstel  porcelain,  pottery.    See  porcelain, 


pottery. 
amt  (amt) 


Ni 


■'M>.  an  iniimnistra. 


tive  district,  <  (i.  on»f,  a  district,  county,  juris- 
diction, aitecial  senses  derived  from  the  orig. 
oneof '  service,  office,'  =  Uan.  embede.  8w.  entit  le 
—  Xorw.  dial,  emlurtte  —  Iccl.  eutltertU,  sor\-ice, 
office,  =  Goth,  andbahti  =  AS.  <in»MAr,  aml>eht. 
service:  *cv  amfiataade, etc.,  and  emltatvj/.^  The 
largest  territorial  administrative  division  of 
Denmark  and  Norway :  as,  the  am  t  of  Akersbus. 
Each  of  these  two  countries  is  divided  into  18 
a  site. 

amt.    A  contraction  of  amount. 

amtman  (amt'man),  n.;  pi.  omrmca  (-men). 
[<  Pnn.  Norw.  amtmand,  <  amt  (seo  above)  + 
mrtini  =  8w.  swim  =  E.  man.]  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  an  amt. 

amuck  (»-iniik').  a.  or  adr.  [First  used  in  Pg. 
form,  amouca,  amueo,  as  a  noun,  a  frenzied  Ma- 
lay; afterward  amuck,  autoek,  amok,  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  phrase  m«  am  net. ;  <  Malay  amoq. 
adj.,  "engaging  furiously  iu  battle,  attacking 
with  desiterate  resolution,  rushing  in  a  state  of 
frenzy  to  the  commission  of  indiscriminate 
murder:  applied  to  any  animal  in  a  state  of 
vicious  ik«v  (Marsdcni  Malay  Diet,).]  Liter- 
ally, in  u  state  of  murderous  frensy ;  indiscrim- 
inately slaughtering  or  killing:  n  term  used  iu 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Iu  EoBlialt  formcrlv  aa  a 
noun,  but  now  only  aa  an  adjectltrc  or  quaai  adverb  In  the 
phi-ton- ?o /Tin  amuci.   Xiao  wrrltcuamora, a inok. — To  run 
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(*)  To  ni»h  sV.ut 
•  la  the  way-  flee  extract. 
In  Malabar  Uw  persons  of  Bajss  were 
thci  the  blood  of  a  luja  wu  regarded  as  a 
and  wnald  be  fallowed  oy  a  terrible  revenge.  ...  If  the 
Xsmorln  |rmperor  of  Calicut]  waa  ktUsd,  his  rab]ecU 
devoted  thru  davi  to  revengr  ;  tlu-y  ran  .mi..*,  fts  (t  tu 
"  t  all  they  met  until  they  were  kin. .1  them- 


To 


hItcl  11  the  Raja  of  Cochin  vera  killed,  hla  subjects  ran 
auuJt  (or  the;  ntl  at  thtir  lirrs. 

J.  T.  WSrtUr,  Short  Dial.  India,  p.  m 

Hence — (a)  To  proceed  In  a  blind,  hr«»lHtri>nsc  mat.n.'r, 
careless  of  ooraseunenccs,  which  are  moat  likely  to  be  tUa- 


Satire's  my  weapon,  hut  I'm  too  discreet 
Terun  n-murk,  Ml       at  all  I  meet. 

Im.  of  Horace,  Bat  L  «i. 

h«KttnK>  written  In  two  words,  ami  tn»te.l  a*  a 

•tU.  ike  indefinite  article. 


I  an  talisc  r> 


.-  see  «m<i.] 


Amulets  ot  Te- 


am ula  iam'u-l»),  ».;  pi. 

■ley.  [ML.,  dim.  of  L. 
aa  ttnpaUa,  2  (a). 

Tbr  sRbdescnn  who  follows  tuking 
•tne  and  pouring  theni  Into  a  larger  vessel. 

Jtnrue.  Hrxt..  XVX  M. 

amnio  (am'01).  n.  Same  as  amyP. 
amulet  jam'Q-let),  n.  [Formerly  also  emult  tte, 
late  ME.  amaUtU.amiette,  <  F.  amuiette  as  8p. 
Pg.  It.  awswWo  =  D.  Q.  Dan.  8w. 
oaitterf  —  Rush.  amMfcru,  eta.,  <  L. 
asuirtsun  (in  Pliny),  a  word  of  un- 
known  origin.]  Borne  object  su- 
perstitioaaly  worn  as  a  remedy 
tor  or  preservative  against  dis- 
ease, bad  luck,  accidents,  witch- 
craft, etc.  Amulet*  hare  been  need 
fruiii  ancient  tliuce,  and  are  etill  worn 
In  nan;  parte  of  the  world.  They  con- 
stst  of  certain  stones,  or  plants,  or  of 
on*  <A  aieta],  parchment,  or  paper,  with 
or  vttbuut  mystic  charactere  or  words. 
Tbr  f/epel*  and  ealata'  relica  have  been 
vatd  In  this  war.  The  slohsmmedans 
•at  rfmnnatlve  copies  of  the  Koran  hung 
sroand  the  neck.  From  the  heath.-:, 
end  the  Jews  the  ruetum  paaeed  Into 
the  prtmltlie  Chriatbin  church,  where  It 
•as  lone  maintained  In  apite  of  the  de- 
crew  at  ecclesiastical  council*  and  the 
sroirats «(  the  more  intelligent  clergy, 
nous  forma  have  been  found  In  the  catacombs,  many  of 
Ihcn)  Inscribed  with  the  w.jrd  ieA'Aps,  Bah,  because  this 
represented  the  initials  ot  the  Greek  wonts  for  Jcsna 
Cariit,  Son  of  (end,  SavVxir.  (Bee  ieAfAyv.)  Ttiey  wen  sus- 
pended from  the  nock  or  affiled  to  some  part  of  the  body. 
8™  sayiaetery,  9,-Syn.  dmufef.  rWirawn.  An  amulet 
s)  lunwwed  to  exert  a  constant  protecting  power,  ward- 
ha  cm  erll ;  a  toJuffuin,  to  produce  under  special  condi- 
tl'int  desired  results  for  tbe  owner. 

amuletict  (am-u-let'ik),  a.  [<  amulet  +  -tc.] 
Pcrtaintiig  to  or  possessing  the  virtues  of  an 
amulet:  aa,  arnuletie  medicines. 

anvil  (am'un),  n,  [Hind,  and  Beng.  dsttiti, 
anas,  winter  rice,  sown  in  July  and  August, 
and  reaped  in  December.]    Same  as  aghanec. 

imnrcosltyt  itim-.'r-kcfi'i-ti),  a.  l<  amurcous : 
sr-e-ostft/.J  Theqaaiityof  rn  nijj;araurcona.  Ask. 

atnorcouat  ( it-tner'kus),a.  [<  L.  amurea,  another 
form  of  awMrpa,  <  Or.  fyaprv,  niraally  oaio/r/er, 
the  watery  part  that  mna  oni  when  olives  are 
pressed,  <  aiUpyjiv,  press,  squeete,  prob.  akin  to 
<^>ynv,  milk,  —  E.  mtXfc,  q.  v.]  Full  of  dregs 
or  lees;  font  AtJ,. 

unusable  (a-mtVia-bl),  a.   [<  F.  amutablt see 
ostaae  and  -a 67c]   Capable  of  being  amused. 
Trying  to  uaose  a  man  who  waa  not  amiuotifr. 

Mr*.  Oasteff,  SylTla  s  Lovers,  v. 
Be  waa  otherwise  not  a  very  «si»»iM<  ix-noa,  aad  off 
ui  own  groand  he  was  not  conversable. 

H  nfllt.  A  Mtidi-m  llittAtJOC,  XXIL 

&inuM  (a-tnuz'),  p. ;  pret.  and  pp.  arnsivtetl,  ppr. 
amuting".  [Early  mod.  E.  also  amuee,  ammwuf, 
ammute;  <  F.  amsuser,  <  a-  (U  ad,  to)  +  OF. 
mbmt,  stare,  gase  Axedly,  >  E.  m«ie»,  q.  v.] 
L  Iroas.  If.  To  cause  to  muse;  absorb  or  en- 
gage in  rnodiution;  occupy  or  engage  wholly; 
bewilder;  puaale. 

People  Sbiod  omiunf  between  these  two  forms  of  ser- 
vke.  >Wftr. 
Amut  not  thyself  a  hoot  tbe  riddles  nf  future  tlilnirs. 

Sir  T.  Unarm.  Christ.  Mor.,  lli.  W 


as  by  flattery,  plrtu- 
;  delude;  Itcup  In 


JoAnson. 
anssrers, 


S.  To  keep  in  capec 
■ible  rjretenses,  and 
play. 

He  aiesiesif  hla  followers  with  idle 

B*d»p  Ilenry  .  .  .  unused  her  with  _. 
•sd  kept  bcr  In  suspense  f».r  sons  days. 

*<V».  King  Stephen. 
3.  To  fix  the  attention  of  agreeably;  engage 
the  fancy  of;  cause  to  feel  cheerful  or  merry; 
entertain;  divert:  as,  to  amuse  an  audience 
with  anecdotes  or  tricks,  or  children  with  toys. 

A  trnep  uf  mountaineer  children  amusing  themselves 
"HI.  puhlriK  •tones  from  the  b)p. 

W.  <);t  T-ornflheljUt* 
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It  wotilci  he  amurini;  to  make  •  dlirwt  cif  the  Irrational 
laws  whlrh  Ua.il  crttl.-s  hare  trsnnxl  tor  th"  «ovf rnnient 
of  poets.  .W.i«ji4^j>,  M.«>rfe  Bj-ron. 

While  tl.c  nation  irroaiwd  onder  oppresilon  .  .  .  [Tem- 
Jil..']  umirtfii  lUruself  by  wrftliifi  mL-iu-nna  anil  tyfim  up 
aprtoola,  Mjcaxday,  Sir  WUtUm  itniplf- 

••lyn.  8.  A  mum.  IHeerf,  ifafsrfai'n,  oVtrtrife.  occupy, 
please,  enliven.  Amu** may  Impli  merely  {be  prevention 
of  the  tedium  of  Idleness  of  emptiness  of  mind:  aa,  I  can 
amisse  myself  by  looking  oat  at  the  window ;  or  It  may 
«n»:uv*t  a  stronger  latersst:  as,  I  was  greatly  omaasd  by 
their  trlcka  Dieert  la  to  torn  the  attention  aside,  and  (In 
the  nse  considered  here)  to  something  light  or  uUrtiitul. 
Entertain  |«  to  eng>vi;<-  and  Mi»taln  the  attention  by  some- 
thing of  s  pleasing  and  |»  Hiaps  Instructive  character,  as 
conversation ;  hence  the  general  name  eMertninmesjf  for 
lectures,  exhibitions,  etcdeafan.-l  to  liit'-r-sim  this  way. 
"  Whatever  atnumrs  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  faculties 
and  banish  reflection ;  It  may  be  solitary,  sedentary,  and 
lifeless:  whatever  dterrfa  causes  tutrth  and  provokes 
laughter;  It  will  be  active,  lively,  and  tumuttoous :  what- 
ever tnUrUtina  acta  on  the  senaea  and  awakens  the  nnder- 
■tandlng .  It  must  be  rational  and  is  mostly  social. "  Crooo. 
nVyuiie  is,  lliruratlvely,  to  cheat  one  out  of  weariness,  of 
dull  tune,  etc.  The  word  Is  as  often  thus  applied  to  the 
thing  aa  to  the  person ;  as.  to  htgvile  a  weary  hour;  to  fee- 
guiu  one  of  his  cares. 

I  am  careful  ...  to  amiue  you  by  the  account  of  all  I 
see.  Lady  Mmtaou,  Letters,  I.  1  la  (X.  K.  D.) 

Tbe  stagy  Its  ancient  fury  thus  let  fall. 
And  comedy  direrfmf  without  galL 

Myden,  Art  ot  Poetry,  11L  777. 

There  Is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of  Spectators 
.  .  .  that  they  are  not  Improper  to  lie  In  parlours  or  sum- 
nwr  houses,  to  tmtrtain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of 
leteure.  R'afte. 

Ths  reason  of  Idleneaa  and  of  crime  is  the  def  erring  of 
our  hope*.  Whilst  we  are  waiting,  we  fWuil«  the  time 
with  Jokca,  with  sleep,  with  eating,  and  with  crimes. 

Ememn,  Nominalist  and  Eeallat, 

Il.t  intrant.  To  muse;  meditate. 

Or  In  somo  pathlras  wll.lcrneas  emtwiihy, 
riucldng  the  mossy  dark  ot  some  old  tree. 

Lt*,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
anrosee  (a-mu-»e'),  h.   [<  amuse  +  -<«? i.]  The 
person  amused.    CnWy/e.  [BareJ 
ajnu>iement(a-maz'meiit),  n.  [<F\amt>s«wien<.' 
see  dmsuHtand-menf.]  If.  Absorbing  thought; 
meditation;  musing;  reverie. 

Here  I  .  .  .  full  Into  a  strong  and  deep  amruemrnf,  re- 
volving In  my  mind,  Willi  grvat  perplexity,  the  amazing 
change  of  our  affair*.  Bp.  /Wrrvwf,  Pref .  to  Lay  bujiti*^ 

2.  The  state  of  being  amused;  mental  enjoy- 
ment or  diversion;  moderate  mirth  or  merri- 
ment due  to  an  external  cause. 

Among  the  means  towards  a  higher  rlvturatlon.  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert  that  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  puli- 
Uc  amusement  is  a  principal  one. 

■/earn**.  Social  Reform,  p.  7. 

3.  That  which  amuses,  detains,  or  engages  the 
mind;  pastime;  entertainment:  as,  to  provide 
children  with  amturwtcaC*. 

During  his  coufliwratnt,  his  aurisrwent  waa  to  give  poi- 
son to  cats  and  dog*,  and  sea  them  expire  by  slower  or 
quicker  torments.  /*n*w- 
-  Syn.  S,  Knlrrtainntrnt ,  Dimriion,  etc  (see)  ywlsftmeX 
sport. 

sun  user  (a-mfi'ser),  n.  One  who  amuses;  one 

who  provides  diversion. 

amnsette  (am-u-zcf),  n.  [F.  (dim.  of  *oi*>»t»e),  a 
light  gun,  a  toy,  amusement,  <  amsiser,  amuse.] 
A  light  field-cannon,  invented  by  Marehul  Sue, 
designed  for  outpost  service.  Larout&e. 

amusingly  (a-mu'tung-li),  adv.  In  an  amusiup 
manner. 

tunnruve  (Sr-mu'siv),  a.  [<  amuse  +  -see.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  amuse  or  entertain  the  mind;  af- 
fording amusement  or  entertainment.  [Rare.] 

A  grave  profldent  in  amusies  feats 

*  if  puppetry.  ITeedewvrfA,  excursion,  v. 

amosively  (a-mu'riv-11),  adr.  In  an  amusive 
manner. 

amuslveness  (a-mO'ziv-nes),  a.  Tbe  quality 
of  being  amuaive,  or  of  being  fitted  to  afford 
amusement. 

amyf,  n.  [<  ME.  amy,  ami,  <  OF.  (and  mod.  F.) 
ami,  m,,  antic,  f.,  <  L.  amietut,  m.,  arnica,  f.,  a 
friend:  see  am  table,  amor.  So  the  fern,  per- 
sonal name  Amy,  which  is,  however,  partly 
<  F.  Jinirc,  <  L.  amata,  fern,  of  amatm,  beloved, 
pp.  of  amare,  love.]   A  friend. 

"  Thou  bel  itmu,  thou  pardoner,"  he  seyde. 

Chaurrr,  ItoL  to  l*ardoncr  s  Talc,  I.  .Vi. 

AmyclaBan  (am-i-klu'an), a.  [<1». Amyrlam*, Or. 
:\ut>x/Aior,  <  L.  Amyeltr,  Or.  Aui *jju.~\  Of  ur por- 
tuinlng  to  Amy c la),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
Oreece,  or  to  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Lo- 
tium,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  either.  According 
to  one  tradition  the  inhabitant*  nf  the  former  city,  or  ac- 
cording to  another  lliuee  uf  the  lalter.  were  so  frequently 
alarmed  by  false  ruiours  of  Invasion  that  a  law  was  made 
pruhlbiting  all  incntiuu  ot  the  *ub]ecL  The  reaalt  was 
that  when  the  Invasion  came  no  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
city  was  taken;  hence  the  phrase  dnrvrfdran  rutrnre. 
Amyclauiu  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  sons  uf 
Xous  and  Leila,  born,  according  to  one  lurm  uf  the  legi-nil, 
i  Lacuna, 
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amyctic  (a-mik'tik).  a.   [<  Or.  aanwrixoV,  lacer- 
ating, <  ifttemtv,  lacerate,  scratch,  tear.]  Ex- 
coriating; irritating.   .V.  E.  D. 
amyelencephallc  (a-uil'o-lcn-ec-fal'ik  or  -aef- 
a-lik).  a.   8ame  as  atny< IcnctphaUywt. 
ajnjelencephalous  (a-mi'e-len-sef'a.lus),  a, 
[<  NL.  omjFc/cyi«y»aJia,  without  spinal  cord 
and  brain.  <  Gr.  avit/jx,  without  marrow,  + 
fSa/eio/jx  brain :  see  a-1"  and  tuyettmcephalo*.] 
In  teratei.,  having  neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord ; 
wanting  the  my>'i<'tii  >'i>linlott. 
Mnynll,  a.    Plural  of  umyeliM. 
amyella  (am-l-ol'ift),  ».   [NL.,  <  Gr.  auitXoe: 
see  aatyciosut.]   Congenital  absence  of  the  spi- 
nal cord, 

amyelotrophy  (a-ml-e-lot'ro-fi),  a.  [<  Or. 
avvehor,  marrowit'Sb  (see  amyclmu),  +  •Tpofja, 
<  rpedfiv,  nourish.]  Atrophy  of  tbe  spinal  oord. 
amyelous  (a-mi'e-lua),  a.  J<  XL.  amuelui,  < 
Or.  oftiOjoe,  marrowleaa,  <  o-  priv.  +  MtvAoV;, 
marrow:  see  myeUm.]  Without  spinal  mar- 
row :  In  ttratot.,  applied  to  a  fetus  which  lacks 
the  spinal  oord. 

amyelUB  (a-mre-lus),  n. ;  pi.  amyeU  (-11).  [XL. : 
sco  amyelous.^  In  teratoL,  a  monster  charao- 
terisexl  by  the  absence  of  the  spinal  cord, 
amyencephalotia  (a-mi-en-sef 'a-iua)i  a.  A  con- 
traction of  (intyWeitfrpAatog*. 
funygdalt  {a-mig'dal),  ».  [<  ME.  amygdel,  A8. 
amygdal,  aii  almond,  <  L.  amygdala  :  see  amyg- 
dala.] 1.  An  almond. — 2.  A  tonsil, 
amygdala  (a-mig'da-11),  n.  j  pi.  antydvl«il<r(-le). 
[L.,  an  almond ;  ML.  and  >L.,  a  tonsil :  see  al- 
mond.] 1.  An  almond. — 3.  A  tonsil.— 3.  A 
small  rounded  lobule  of  tbe  cerebellum  on  its 
underside.— 4.  Astnnll  mm*  of  gray  matter  in 
front  of  tho  end  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Also  called  tbe 
amygdaloid  nucleus.—  5.  [cap.]  In  coot.:  (a) 
A  genus  of  cchinoderms.  (t>)  A  genus  of  mal- 
lu*  ks. 

amygdalaoeoui  (a^mig-da-la'abius),  a.  [<  L. 
amygdalaccus,  similar  to  the  almond-tree,  < 
amygdala,  almond:  see  almond.]  Akin  to  the 
almond :  aa,  amygdataeeous  plant*, 
amygdalae,  n.  Plural  of  amygdala, 
avmygdalaie  (a-mig'da-lat),  a.  and  n.  u  L. 
amygdala,  almond,  +  -affl.J  I,  a.  Pertaining 
to^resembling,  or  made  of  almonds. 

II.  n.  1.  An  emulsion  made  of  almonds; 
milk  of  alinouda. — 2.  A  salt  of  amygdalio  acid, 
amygdalic  (am-ig-dal'ik),  a.  [<  I>.  amygdala, 
almond,  +  -»'«.]  Derived  from  almontbt  Amyg- 
dalic add,  an  acid  (CjoUmOij)  obtained  from  bitter  d- 
munda. 

amygdallferona  1 5-miR-ila--lif 'e-ms),  a.  [<L. 
amygdala,  almond,  +  fcrre  am  E.  firxirl.]  Pro- 
ducing almonds ;  almond-bearing:  sometimes 
used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  amygdaloidal, 
that  la,  of  a  rock  containing  amygdolee. 
aiuygdalla  (a-rrng'da-lin),  n.  [i;L.  amygdala, 
almond,  +  -in*.]  A  crystalline  principle  <t\M 
HjyjNOn  +  aHjO)  exiating  in  bitter  almonds, 
ana  in  the  leaves,  etc.,  of  species  of  tho  genus 
iYwtiM  and  of  some  of  lta  near  alliee.  it  was  the 

earliest  known  of  tbe  numerous  glucoside  bodies  r listing 
In  plsnts,  IU<  n.4U(«>iii  solution,  nilxcl  with  cinuUtn  U  .1.  - 
compoaed.  yielding  hydroryanicacid  and  bfttar-almond  oil. 

axrryfd&linti  (rymig'da-lin),  a,  [<  L.  amy 
linus,  <  Or.  oirtTAlArrof ."  <  afnrfOaXi},  almond: 
almond.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
almond. — 2.  Pertaining  to  tho  amvgdal»  of  tho 
brain. 

amygdalitis  (a-tnig-da-li'tis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Ml.. 
timufjilnln.  tonsil  (wte  umytjdaia,  2),  +  -*fia.]  In- 
flammation of  the  tonsils. 

a.  and  it.    [<  Or. 


amygdaloid  (a-mig'da-loid), 
auVyia>,jl,  almond  (see  a/siotti 


bling  amvgds 
loid.— 3.  '  Pet 


r< 

i,  +  tUos,  form.] 
L  <J.  1.  Al- 
mond-shaped. 
— 2.  Pertaining 
to  or  rcffcm- 
la- 
•er- 

taining  to  tho 
amygualay;  ton- 
silar.— Amygda- 
loid nucleus 

ammrlaln,  4. 
Amygdaloid  tu- 
bercle, a  immi- 
nence In  tlw  roof 
of  the  terminal  itor- 
tion  of  the  descending  oornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  funnel  by  tbe  aniygitalold  nucleua 

IL  n.  The  name  given  by  geologists  to  igne- 
ous rocks  or  lavas  of  various  composition,  of 
which  the  most  obvious  external  feature  is 
that  they  have  an  amygdaloidal  structure.  (See 


Aa  Amygdxvsi  i  DUtase '  with  calcne 

mwltito  uf  SfnrX'tileft- 
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most  liable  to  be  found  po»*>-*»lng  an  amygdaloMel  slmc- 
lar«,  mil  especially  those  older  basalt*  frequently  called 
aselapAyr.    A1m>  called  maiutfiMrinue, 

amygdaloidal  (a-mig-da^loi'dal),  n.  Same,  as 
amygdaloid ;  specifically,  in  geol.,  having  a 
cellular  or  vesicular  structure:  said  of  lava, 
whether  of  modern  or  ancient  origin,  in  which 
spherical  or  almond-shaped  (whence  the  name) 
cavities  were  formed  by  the  expansion  of  steam 
contained  in  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
,  and  which  have  later  become  filled 
especially  quart*,  cal- 


cite,  or  the  zeolites.  Tin  rock  having  this  chsrsrtrr  u 
called  an  «i>)|*/»l,  and  the  cavities  themselves,  us  thua 
Sued  by  the  pcrcolslion  ot  heated  water  through  the 
body  of  the  rock,  arc  called  amyndldy. 


amygdalotomy  (a^mig-da-lot'6-mi),  ».  [<  Or. 
*imy&&J>,  an  almond  (tonsil),  +  rofii,  a  rutting, 
<  nuvttr,  7<naiv,  cut.]  The  cutting  of  the  ton- 
sils; excision  of  a  portion  of  a  tonsil. 

AmygdaltU  (9-">'K  >l»-lUB)r  ».  [XL..  <  L.  anty<7- 
dalut,  <  Or.  aMt'vdaXor,  an  almond-tree:  see 
amygtlala.']  A  genua  of  plants,  the  almonds, 
properly  included  in  the  genus  iVuntu  (which 
see). 

amygdole  (a-mig'dul),  w.  [<  amygd(ala)  + 
-afe-J  One  of  the  crystalline  nodules  found  in 
amygdaloid  (which  see). 

ajnyl't  (am'il),  n.  [<  L.  amylum,  starch,  <  Or. 
ifiv'/jiv  (sc.  ifavfun;  meal:  see  Aleuritft),  fiuo 
meal,  a  cake  of  such  meal,  starch,  prop.  neut. 
of  A^i-aoc,  not  ground  at  tho  mill,  (  a-  priv.  + 
ui  >j/,  mill,  =  L.  mola,  mill :  see  mii/l  and  meaP.] 
Starch ;  fino  flour. 
(H  wheat  Is  made  antvt. 

B.  V«vt.  tr.  ot  Hcrcsbach's  Hub.,  p.  tl  b.  (.V.  JK.  /).) 

»myla  (am'il),  n.  [Formerly  nmyle,  <  L.  am(y- 
fum),  Or.  a«(vAo>'),  starch,  +  -yi,  <  Or.  IXn, 
matter.]  A  hypothetical  radical  (CgHxi)  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  many  compounds,  as  amylic 
alcohol,  etc.  It  cannot  exist  In  the  free  state,  two 
molecules  at  tho  moment  o!  Ita  liberation  coiuhlnlng  to 
tana  the  substance  decanc,  Cmllxs,  a  double  amyl  mole- 
cule. Amyl  compounds  enter  into  the  constitution  ol  ar- 
tlflclsl  essences  of  fruit*.  They  were  first  obtained  from 
spirit  distilled  after  the  fermentation  of  starchy  materials. 
Alan  written  aunilc.  —  Hydrate  Of  amyl,  uw  as  ainieiie 
ofcoAel  (which  see,  under  aieoAof).  Hltrlte  Of  amyl. 
Call  1 1  No2.  amber -colored  fluid  with  an  ethereal  fruity 
odor  and  aromatic  taste.  Ita  principal  physiological  effect 
In  moderate  doses  Is  the  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves 
throughout  the  body,  with  consequent  relaxation  of  the 
arterioles  and  lowering  of  theprnssurcof  thebtood.  Thera- 
peutically It  Is  used  when  this  effect  seems  desirable,  as  In 
angina  pectoris,  in  the  onset  of  epileptic  attacks,  I 
mesrtms,  etc  It  Is  generally  Inhaled  through  the 
6  to  10  drops  lielnu  s|>plled  to  them  on  a  cloth. 

stmylMOoas  (am-i-la'shius),  a.  [<  L.  amvlum, 
starch,  +  -aceonx.]  Composed  of  or  resembling 
starch;  starchy. 

amy  lamina  (am-il-am'in),  n.  [<  amyP  +  am- 
ine.] An  organic  base  produced  by  treating 
amyl  cyanate  with  caustic-  potash. 

three  aniylamlnea  known,  which  are 
ulaa  In  which  1, 4,  and  3  atoms  of  h) 
lively  replaced  by  1,  S,  and  3  molecules  of  t 
The  l..nunU»  of  these  bodies,  therefore,  are  .NlirfCsHi 
NHcCjHnV  andh(CsHn)3. 

amylate  (am'i-lat),  n.    [<  amyfl  +  -<jf*i.] 
compound  of  starch  with  a  * 

amyl-corn  (am'il-korn),  n. 
lug  of  amtl-eorn. 

amylet,  n.    Former  spelling  of  amy/3. 

amylene  (am'i-l*n),  it.  [<  amuP  +  -ene.']  A 
hydrocarbon  (C«Hio)  obtained  by  the  dehydra- 
tion of  atnylic  alcohol  by  means  of  sine  chlorid, 
etc  Amylene  Is  a  light,  limpid,  colorless  liquid  having 
s  faint  odor.  At  onlinary  temperatures  it  speedily  evap- 
orates. It  possesses  anesthetic  properties,  and  hss  been 
tried  as  a  substitute  for  chloroform,  but  unsuccessfully, 
as  H  has  proved  to  lie  extremely  dangerous. 

amylic  (a-mil'ik), a.  [<  aiwyP  +  Pertain- 
ing to  amyl;  derived  from  the  radical  amyl:  as, 
amy'"  ether.  Amylic  alcohol.  r*-c  almKal. — Amylic 
tarmMtatton,  a  pnoesa  of  fermentation  In  starch  or 
sugar  by  which  amylic  alcohol  is  produced. 

amyliferoua  (am-i-Uf'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  amyfiim, 
starch,  +  fcrre  —  K.  fear^.j  Starch-bearing; 
producing'  starch.    ,V.  E.  D. 

amylin,  amyline  (am'l-lin),  n.  [<  omyfi  +  -fa2, 
-iNc-'.l  The  insoluble  portion  of  starch  which 
constitutes  the  outer  covering  of  the  starch- 
grains;  starch-cellulose. 

amylo-.  Combining  form  of  amy?',  Latin  ami/- 
turn,  starch,  or  of  amtiP. 

amylodextrin  (am '  i-Io-deks'trin),  h.  K  L.  nmy- 
tum,  starch,  +  </exfn'».]  An  intermediate  pro- 
duct obtained  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  <*>li>wl  yrllnw  by 
Iodine.  Its  cheinical  nature  slid  rulstloo*  t<>  other  de- 
cum|iositive  products  of  starch  are  not  yet  understisid. 

amylogen  (a-mil'o.jeu),  ».    [<  Or.  iftv>m-  (L. 
■  it),  starch, +  ->rv«;  see  ^cn.]  That  part 
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of  grannlose  which  is  soluble  in  water;  soluble 

starch. 

amylogenlc  (a-tnil-<>-jen'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  composed  of  aniylogen:  as,  an  antyfopenie 
body.    See  amuloplmU 

amyloid  (am'i-loid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ifnXov 
(L.  umtflum),  starch,  +  ttdor,  form.]  I.  0°.  Re- 
sembling amylum,  or  starch  Amyloid  corpua- 

des,  corpora  amytscea  (which  sec,  under  ettrfnu).  —  Amy- 
loid defeneration  or  Infiltration,  In  norAei. ,  lardaceous 
dlsfase  (which  sec.  nnder  lordoceousj.— Amyloid  sub- 
stance, lanioceln  (which  arc). 

IT.  n.  In  6of..  a  semi-gelatinous  substance, 
analogous  to  starch,  met  with  in  some  seeds, 
and  becoming  yellow  In  water  after  having  been 
colored  blue  Dy  iodine  (Lindley);  a  member  of 
the  cellulose  group  of  vegetable  organic  com- 
pounds, comprising  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
Hiigara.  etc. 

amyloidal  (am-i-loi'dal),  a.  Having  the  con- 
stitution of  or  resembling  an  amyloid. 

Whenever  proteid  substance*  or  fats,  or  amtfloidal  nut- 
ters, are  being  converted  Into  tho  more  highly  oxidated 
wsate  products— urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water  — beat  Is 
necessarily  evolved. 

IfuxUy  and  Vmimaiu,  Physiol.,  |  167. 

amylolysis  (am-i-lol'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aut>- 
'/xji;  starch,  +  ?.i«ic,  solution,  <  At«<r,  dissolve.] 
The  digestion  of  starch,  or  its  conversion  into 
sugar. 

amylolytdc  (am'i-l<}-lit'ik),  a.  [<  amvtolgrtt, 
after  Or.  adj.  >.eri*or,  <  Aittv,  dissolve.  J  Per- 
taining to  amylolysis ;  dissolving  starch :  as, 
the  amj/loiytie  ferment  of  the  pancreas. 

It  has  tiewn  known  d-r  the  Isst  five  yean  that  the  main 
product  of  the  aasyiufjrfie  action  of  saliva  is  maltose. 

Acieises,  V.  IT). 

amylometar  (am-i-1 

'/At;  starch,  +  lUr^n,- 
ment  for  testing  the 
substance. 

amyloplaat  (am'i-lo-plast),  n.  [<  Or.  &/wlw. 
starch,  +  rJ^ioTdc,  verbal  adj.  of  TMiovrrr,  form.] 
A  starch-forming  corpuscle  or  granule,  found 
within  the  protoplasm  of  vegetable-cells.  These 
granules  are  colorless  or  but  faintly  tinged  with  yollow, 
and  are  the  pointa  around  which  starch  accumulates.  They 
sre  also  called  InunpUutid*  or  amyosrenir  bodies, 
amylopsin  (am-t-lop'sin),  n.  [<  Or.  ifivXov,  line 
meal,  starch,  +  i<(v{,  appearance,  +  -in^A  A 
name  which  has  been  given  to  the  amylolytie 
ferment  of  the  pancreas.  See  <imy/o/yy>>. ' 
amyloso  (am'i-los),  n.  [<  asiyft  +  -o«v.]  One 
of  the  three  groups  into  which  the  carbohy- 
drates are  divided,  the  others  being  glucose 
and  saccharose.  The  principal  members  of  thW  group 
are  starch,  dextrin,  cellulose,  and  natural  gum.  They 


>m'e-ter),  it.  [<  Or.  iftv- 
a  measure.]  An  instru- 
amount  of  starch  in  any 


have  the  formula  ("sHioOs.  or 

amylom  (am'i-lum),  n.   [L.,  < 
amy/1.]  Starch. 

amyosthenia  (a-mi-o-sthe'ni-a), n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
a-  priv.  +  //t<-(^to-),  muscle,  -fmivof,  strength.] 
In  paihol.,  a  want  of  muscular  strength,  or  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  power  of  muscular  contraction. 

amyosthenic  (a-mi-o-sthen'ik),  n.  [<  assyosfae- 
nia  +  -♦<•.  ]    In  m«f.,  a  drug  that  * 
lar  action. 

amyotrophic  (a-ml-A-trof'lk),  a.  [< 
i>Ay.  ]  Connected  with  or  pertaining  1 
far  atrophy.-Amyotropnlc  lateral  sclerosis,  scle- 
rosis of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spina)  cord.  In  which  the 
degenerative  ehsnges  extend  to  tho  cells  of  the  anterior 
coraua,  invidvlng  degeneration  of  tho  motor  nerves  and 
atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

amyotrophy  (am-i-ot'ro-fi),  n.    [<  ML.  *amyo- 

trvphia,  <  Or.  a-  priv.  +  uit  ("to-),  m> 
-r«ne>,o,  <  Titian;  nourish.  ]  In  pa  f hoi. , 
of  the  muscles. 

amyous  (am'i-us),  a.  [<  Or.  aynoc,  wanting 
muscle,  <  a-  priv.  +  jrt>f  fmo-),  muscle.]  Want- 
ing in  muscle.    X.  £.  D. 

Amyraldism  (nin -i-ral'dizm),  a.  [<  Amyral- 
diu,  a  Latinixeil  form  of  K.  .<»yrati/f,  .imyrauf 
(Molse  Amyratit).]  The  doctrine  of  universal 
grace,  as  explained  by  the  French  Protestant 
theologian  Arayraldus'or  Amyraut  (iri9O-1064). 
He  taught  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and 
tlut  none  are  excluded  by  a  divine  decree,  but  that  none 
can  obtain  sslrittion  without  faith  in  I'hrlst ;  that  t)t*i  re- 
fuses to  none  the  power  of  believing,  though  hv  does  not 
grant  to  ail  hi*  assistance  to  improve  IhU  |N,wer. 

Amyraldist  (am-i-ral'dist),  n.  (me  who  be- 
lieves in  Amyraldism,  or  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal grace. 

amyrin  <am'i-rin>,  «.  [<  NL.  Jmvn.<,  a  genus 
of  tropical  trees  »ti<l  shrulra.  yielding  resinous 
product*.]  A  crystalline  resin.  ('ioHro1  >.  ob- 
iaiueil  from  the  gum  elemi  of  Mexico. 

amy-root  fa 'mi-rot ),  11.  [<a»iy,  native  name  (?), 
+  roofl.)    The  root  of  the  Indian  hemp,  --l/>o- 


amyrtli  (a-mist'li),  n.  [Native  name.  J  A  name 
of  one  of  the  large  otaries  or  eared  seals  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Ixorth  America,  probably  Eu- 
meU>puu  tttlUri  or  Zalophus  giltopiei. 

amsel  (am'xel),  n.  [<  OD.  arnnel  or  O.  anuel  — 
E.  ouccJ,  q.  v j  1.  A  name  of  tho  ouzel  or 
blackbird  of  Kurope,  Turdiu  merula  or  MrruUt 
vulgaris,  Montagu.— 2.  A  name  of  the  ring- 
ouzel  of  Europe,  Turdus  torquatus  or  Xcrula 
torquata.  Hay. 
Also  spelleq  amseU 

an1,  a  (an,  a,  or  an,  a),  f  <  HE.  an,  before  a  vowel, 
occasionally  before  a  consonant ;  a,  before  a  eon- 
sonant  (see  a2);  <  AS.  du,  an,  with  the  reg.  adj. 
declension  in  sing,  and  pi.  (pi.  dne,  some,  cer- 
tain), and  the  same  word  as  dn,  one,  its  u*e>  a* 
an  indef.  art,  being  comparatively  rare.  When 
so  used,  it  was  without  emphasis,  and  became  in 
ME.  short  in  quantity  (hence  E.  short  «s>,  «), 
while  the  numeral  dn,  retaining  its  emphasis 
and  quantity,  developed  reg.  into  E.  one,  pro- 
nounced on  (as  in  os/y,  al-onr,  at-one),  in  mod. 
times  corrupted  to  won  and  finally  to  wun:  see 
one.]  The  indefinite  article.  As  between  the  two 
forms  of  this  word,  the  general  rale  Is  that  an  be  used 
before  an  Initial  vowel-sound  of  tho  following  word,  and  a 
before  an  iultlal  consonant-sound  :  thua,  itn  eagle,  an  an- 
swer, also  an  hour  (the  A  being  silent):  and  a  bird,  a  youth, 
a  wonder,  also  a  use,  a  eulogy,  a  one  (these  three  word* 
being  pronounced  as  If  they  began  with  p  or  tr).  But  an 
la  still  someUmes)  used  before  a  consonant-sound,  espe- 
cially before  the  weak  consonant  A ;  and  In  written  style, 
and  In  loorc  formal  spoken  style,  (in Is  by  msny  (cupecixlfy 
In  Kngland)  required  before  the  Initial  A  of  a  wholly  un- 
accented syllable,  as  If  such  an  A  were  altogether  allent : 
thus,  an  hotel,  but  a  hostess ;  an  hlstorisn,  but  a  historv ; 
an  hypothesis,  but  a  hypotheUemL  In  colloquial  speech, 
and  tucreasingly  In  writing,  a  ia  nsed  In  all  these  esses 
alike.  As  by  Its  derivation,  so  also  in  meaning,  an  or  a 
la  a  weaker  or  leas  distinct  one.  (I)  In  certain  phrases, 
and  with  certain  nouns,  it  still  has  nearly  the  value  of 
one:  thus,  two  of  a  trade:  they  were  both  of  a  sixe ,  • 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million.  (2)  Usually,  ss  the  Indefi- 
nite article  proper.  It  points  out.  in  a  loose  way,  an  Indi- 
vidual as  one  of  a  class  containing  more  of  the  same  kind : 
thua,  give  me  11  pint  of  milk ;  he  ate  an  apple ;  they  built 
11  house :  we  see  a  man ;  the  earth  hss  a  moon :  our  sun  is  a 
fixed  star.  (3)  Hence,  before  a  proper  noun.  It  uxtpilea  ex- 
tension of  the  name  or  character  of  the  Individual  to  a 
class :  thus,  he  Is  a  Cicero  in  eloquence ;  they  built  up  • 
new  England  In  America  —  that  is.  a  person  like  Ctcero,  a 
country  like  England.  (4)  A  Is  used,  apparently,  before 
a  plural  noun,  \lftw  or  many  (now  only  petal  mcms*,  or 
poorf  mane)  stands  between :  thus,  a  /ne  apple*,  a  gnat 
ninny  soldiers :  but  the  plural  noun  is  hers  hlttoiically  a 
genitive  partitive  dependent  on /ru>,  many.  (&)  It  Is  u>ed 
ulstrlbutlvely,  or  with  the  mesmtui  of  eaeA  or  esery.  In 
Hch  plirases  ss  two  dollar*  a  piece,  three  time*  •  day. 
five  cent*  an  ounce ;  but  a  or  an  Is  here  historically  a 
preposition.  See  An  or  a  always  precedes  the  noun 
to  which  It  belongs,  and  In  general  also  any  other  adjecttvo 
word  qualifying  the  same  noun;  but  srAaf  snd^tseA  eomo 
before  It :  thus,  trkal  a  shams !  sucA  a  beauty ;  and  so  also 
any  adjective  preceded  by  Aw,  or  so,  or  as,  or  torn:  thus. 
A,ne  givst  a  cslsjnlty,  so  rare  a  case,  as  good  a  man,  fee 
early  .i  death.  Many  a  It  a  phrase  of  peculiar  rnrjuiing. 
See  inanv, 

an2  (an,  an),  eonj.  TA  reduced  form  of  and, 
existing  from  the  earliest  ME.  period,  and  often 
then  so  written:  but  in  mod.  literature  an  for 
and  copulative  is  admitted  only  in  representa- 
tions of  dialectal  or '  vulgar'  speech,  and  is  then 
usually  printed  an'.  In  conversation,  however, 
though  not  in  formal  speech,  the  d  is  generally 
dropped,  especially  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  and  the  vowel  may  be  weak- 
ened to  the  point  of  vanishing.  An'  for  asMf,  if, 
is  archaic  in  literature,  and  is  generally  printed 
an,  in  distinction  from  and  copulative.]  I.  Co- 
ordinate use:  And;  same  as  astf,  A. 

Good  at.  quath  Joseph,  to  drerac  of  win  (wine] ; 

Hellnease  an  bllsse  It  therin. 

G*tumt  and  Rjoodw,  I.  3097. 

An'  make*  him  quite  forget  his  labor  an'  his  toil 

Bum,  ('otter's  Saturday  Mght 


II.  Conditional  use:  If ;  same  as  and,  B. 


An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thlaby  ton. 

.SAa*-,  M.  N.  D..  1.  £ 

Why,  un'  you  were  to  go  now  to  tlod-llaU,  I  am  certain 
the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you. 

.SA«^fan,  The  Klv.is.  III.  t. 

aa*t,  prep.  [ME.  an,  <  AS.  an,  the  orig.  form  of 
the  usual  AH.,  MK.,  and  mod.  E.  on;  as  a  prefix 
an-,  usually  on-;  in  reduced  form,  a,  prefix  a-: 
see  on,  an-',  «3,  n-2.]  An  earlier  form  of  on,  re- 
tained until  the  last  century  in  certain  phrases, 
as  an  edge,  an  end.  now  only  tin  eilgr.  on  end;  in 
present  use  only  as  an  unfelt  prefix  an-  or  re- 
duced a-.    See  an-^,  ri-2. 

an-1-  J<  ME.  an-,  <  AS.  an-,  orig.  form  of  on-; 
in  mod.  E.  reg.  on-,  or  reduced  a-:  see-  os-1  and 
a-'J,  and  cf.  anJ*.]  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori 
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to  a  collection  of  sayings  of  Sealiger,  of  John- 
sou,  etc.,  or  of  anecdotes  or  gossip  concerning 
them;  also  sometimes  appended  to  common 
nouns,  as  boziana  (annals  of  pugilism);  more 
recently  extended  to  all  the  literature  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  Americana,  Shaksoeriana,  etc.  Hence 
sometimes  used  as  an  independent  word,  ana. 
Bee  ana'. 

anabamous  (an-ab'a-mus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  Or.  ovo, 
upward,  +  ftaivtiv,  go:  see  Anabas,  anabani*.] 
In  ichth.,  a  term  applied  to  certain  fishes  which 
are  said  to  be  able  to  climb  trees  for  a  short 
distance.    See  Anabas. 

anabantid  (an-a-ban'tid),  *.    A  fish  of  the 

family  Anabatttiihe. 


vis,  the  same  as  on-1  and  a-3,  occurring  nn- 
Fett  In  ament,  anon,  anas,  anlnjeal1,  an(n)caP, 
etc.,  sod  witt)  accent  in  anril  (but  in  this  and 
some  other  words  perhaps  originally  and-:  see 
«»*)■ 

an-3.  [<  ME.  an-,  and-,  <  AS,  ami- :  see  and-  and 
«-*,  and  of.  an-1.1  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  a  reduced  form  of  and-  (which  see),  oc- 
curring nnfelt  in  anmer. 

an-5,  [(.  ME.  and  OF.  a-,  later  restored  to  an-, 
<  L  an-,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  n  ;  but  in 
classical  L.  this  assimilation  was  not  prevalent. 
In  ME.  and  AF.  an-  often  represents  other  L. 
prefixes,  in-,  ex-,  ob-,  etc.,  also  ad-  uzLaasimi- 
bvteu:  see  anoint,  annoy,  ancheson  =  tneheason, 

etc.]  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  usually  an  as-  Anabantidse  (an-«-ban'ti-de),  n.  pi.    [~SV.,  < 


rirailation  of  ad-  before  n-,  as  in  annex,  an- 
nul, announce,  etc.,  but  sometime*  represent- 
ixtsr  Latin  in-,  as  in  anoint,  annoy. 
uA  [<  L.  an-,  orig.ambi-:  seeamoi-.]  A  prefix 
of  Latin  origin,  a  reduced  form  of  ambt-,  oc- 
eurhng  (unfelt  in  English)  in  ancite,  ancipital, 
'    tuous,  etc. 

[<  Or.  or-,  the  fuller  form  of  a-  prir.,  pre- 
l  before  a  vowel :  see  a-18.  The  nasal  is 
also  lost  in  the  cognate  IoeL  it-  for  un-:  see 
ss-i.]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  fuller 
Jorm  of  o-  privative  (a-18)  preserved  before  a 
rowel,  as  In  anarchy, 
anomaly,  etc. 
an-",  [<  Gr.  ov-,  elided  form  of  iva-  before  a 
rowel:  see  ana-A  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin, 
the  form  of  ana-  before  a  vowel,  as  in  anode. 
•U.  [<  ME.  -an,  reg.  -ain,  -ein,  -en,  <  OF.  -ain, 
■iin,  or  before  •',  -en,  mod  F.  -ain,  -en,  fem.  -sine, 
-mac,  =  Bp.  It.  Pg.  -ano,  fem.  -ana,  <  L.  -dniu, 
fen-  -ana,  neut.  -dnam,  parallel  to  -enus,  -inns, 
-tens,  -onus,  -ttnui,  being  -nus  (=  Gr._-i»-r) 
preceded  by  various  vowe 
ruttx  of  adjectives  and 
■en*,  and  cf.  -in1,  -ine 

Towel,  the  suffix  appears  in  L.  as  -dnetu,  in  E 
aceom.  as  -ancou*.  q.  v.,  or  disguised  in  foreign, 
q.  v.  The  reg.  ME.  form  of  this  suffix  remains 
tn  dVuen,  citizen,  otc,  captain,  chieftain,  chap- 
lain, villain,  etc.,  disguised  in  sovereign  (prop, 
swerrn);  but  in  moo,  E.,  in  many  words,  -an 
has  taken  the  place  of  tho  older -ain,  -en,  as  in 
Hainan,  and  is  tie  reg.  form  in  words  of  recent 
introduction,  varying  with  -one  in  some  words, 
chiefly  dissyllables,  as  in  mundane,  usually  dif- 
ferentiated from  forms  in  -an,  as  in  humane, 
urbane,  ete.,  beside  human,  urban,  etc.]  A  sui- 
ts of  Latin  origin,  forming  adjectives  which 
if*  or  may  bo  also  used  as  nouns,  it  erprewea 
various  sdjective  relations,  being  used  especially  wiUi 
nrunr  uinr<  to  form  local  or  palrttl  adjective*  .ir  nouns, 
u  fiffww,  Italian,  Grecian,  American,  Fijian,  etc. ;  tonus 
inikatuig  party,  sect,  or  system,  u  Arian,  Lutheran. 
TuHry.iT,,  MoKammetVxn,  Cvyernican,  Linnran,  etc,  so  In 
Kpiervpalim,  Prtsbyttrian,  Unitarian,  etc.;  and  la  lofll- 
agy.  lo  funn  adjective*  and  noun*  from  nsmi't  of  classes  or 
men,  a*  mammalian,  rryiiUan, etc  Ai  so  English  for- 
Balto  it  it  confined  chiefly  t<  >  words  which  maybe  mad* 
u  anu.nr  s  Latin  type,  having  her*  alto  Um  euphonic 
variant  -Ian,  especially  In  proper  adjo;  tires,  at  In  Dor- 
ruuan,  Johnsonian,  etc 

au>  (an'|  or  a'nk).  n.  pi.  [<  -ma,  q.  v.]  A 
general  term  for  books  recording  misccll&m'- 
ow  sayings,  anecdotes,  and  gossip  about  a  par- 
be  alar  person  or  subject;  the  sayings  and  anoc- 
i  themselves.    See  -ana. 

But,  all  his  TMt  heart  *herrts.w*rm'd, 

Hr  flash  d  hi*  rsndom  speeches; 
Bre  dsn,  that  deal  Id  ana,  twann'd 
11  I*  literary  leeches. 

rnutytm,  Will  Wtterproof. 


Anabas  (-ianf-)  +  -ida:]  A  family 
teryglan  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Anaba*, 
to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  After  the  Cuviermn  system  of  classification,  a  family 
cliancterUMMl  by  the  division  of  the  superior  pharyngeal* 
Into  >m all  Irrefrular  lamella*,  more  or  leaa  numeroua,  and 


Intercepting  cell*  containing  water,  which  thus  flows  upon 
*  u  tbo  (cilia  while  thi 


npnlocephaltda 
•phromcnlde,  ar 
iitthora,  a  family 


flah  la  out  of  water.  It 
well  aa  the  anahantiilf 
tlie  heloatomida.  (ft) 
haracterixed  by  a  com- 
2  body,  moilerata  ctenoid  acalea,  aad  a  iU' 
jrgan  in  a  cavity  accessory  to  the  siUcham- 
lea  the  oaphmmeniua  and  the  heloatotuide 
*  typical  anabantlda.    (e>  By  Cope  the  fani- 
d  to  Ijahyrinthiei  with  the  aecond  eplplu- 
macd,  the  nrat  auperior  branchihyala  with 
and  the 
written  Anaootida, 
under  Anaba*. 

anabantoid  (an-a-ban'toid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Anabtu  (-bant-)  +  wriri.]  L  a.  Having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Anabantida,  or  fishes  with  laby- 
rinthiform  pharyngeals. 
H,  n.  An  anabautid. 


an>l  tuolflt* 

Incladi 

Vi  i'.i  . 

pretae 

ber.  1 
sa  wel 
lly  wai 
nTigv* 
three  I 


V.  JL  D.- 


1.  A  ee'eond  baptism ;  rebaptism. 
S.  [cap  ]  The  doctrine  or 
baptists. 

Anabaptist  (sn-a-bap'tist),  n.  [<  NL.  anabap- 
tista,  <  Gr.  as  if  "owo/mittiot^,  <  dval3arrr<Cc/j',  ro- 
baptlxo:  see  anaiapftinn.]  One  who  believes 
in  rebaptism ;  specificallv,  one  of  a  class  of 
Christians  who  hold  baptism  in  infancy  to  be 
invalid,  and  require  adults  who  have  received 
it  to  be  baptized  on  joining  their  communion. 
The  name  !■  beat  known  liiatoricaily  aa  applied  to  the  fol- 
lower* of  Thomaa  Munzer  a  leader  uf  the  peasant*'  war  In 
Uermany,  who  wa*  killed  In  battle  In  lftSS,  and  to  thoae  of 
John  Mattfaiaa  and  John  Bockold,  or  John  of  Leydeu,  wlio 


committed  great  eaceajee  wlule  attempting  to  etUiM 
•ocUllatic  kingdom  of  New  Zlon  or  Mount  Ziou  at  Munatcr 
In  Wcatphalla,  and  were  defeated  In  IMS,  Uielr  leader* 
kllle 


tM-Ing 


led  awl  hung  tap  in  iron  cagea.  which  are  still 
ed  In  that  city.  The  name  ha*  al*o  been  anjilleil  lo 


prcM-rTwl 

bodle*  of  very  different  character  In  other  reapecta,  pro) 
ably  alway*  in  an  opprobrioua  aenie,  alnce  believer*  In  Ui 
lot*  validity  of  adult  b 


lity  i 

baptism  in  the  caae  of  person*  who  had  received  the  rite  In 
Infancy.  It  it  now  must  frequently  used  of  the  Menuoo- 
ltea.    See  MennoniU. 

Over  his  bow'd  shoulder 
Bcowl'd  that  world  haU'd  and  world-hatlng  beast, 
A  haggard  Anabaptist.     Tennyson,  Vftleen  Mary,  U.  2. 

anabaptlstic  (an#a-bap-tis'tik),  a,  [<  Anabap- 
tist +  -ic.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  Anabaptists 
or  to  their  doctrines. 

anabaptistlcal  (an'a-bap-tls'U-kal),  a.  8ame 
as  aHaoautigfic. 

anabaptistlcally  (an'a-bap-tis'tl-kal-i),  a<fr. 
In  conformity  with  anabaptistio  doctrine  or 
practice, 


>  baptism  refuse  to  regard  It  at  re- 


lag-fish  of  India,  about «  Indie*  long,  which  la  enabled  by 
the  peculiar  modification  of  the  branchial  apparatua  to 
live  a  long  time  out  of  water,  Ui  proceed  some  illatainu  on 
dry  land,  and  to  climb  tree*  for  s  distance  of  about  S  or  7 
feet    See  etimbnng-Jisk. 

Axutbuidsa  (an-a-bas'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Anabas  +  -irfu?.]    Same  as  Anabantida. 

anabasla  (a-nab'a-sis),  n. ;  pL  anabases  (-sez). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  ala,iaat(,  a  going  up,  an  ascent,  <  ora- 
jiaivttv,  go  up:  soo  Anabas.  Cf.  basis.]  1.  A 
going  up,  especially  a  military  advance :  op- 
posed to  catabasis.  Specifically,  lite  title  of  a  work 
In  which  Xenophon  narrate*  the  cipcrience*  of  the  (iree-k 
merc  nartia  of  i-)TU*  the  Younger  in  hi*  attempt  in  tol 
B.C.  to  dethrone  hbhrother,  ArUucrxe*  II  .  king  ol  lVrsla. 
Uence — 2.  Any  military  expedition:  as,  "the 
anabasis  of  Napoleon,™  lie  Qninccg;  "General 
Sherman's  {treat  anabasis,"  Spectator,  Dec.  31, 
1804. — 3t.  The  course  of  a  disease  from  tho 
commencement  to  the  climax.   J.  Thomas. 

anabasse  (an-a-bas'),  n.  [F.]  A  coarse  kind 
of  blanketing  made  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  tho  African  market. 

anabata  (an-ab'a-ta),  n.  [ML.;  in  form  like  Gr. 
aiVfiarit,  verbal- adj.  of  attt/fanviv,  go  up  (see 
Anabas)-.  in  senBo  like  ML.  'anabola  (comipt- 
ly  analabus),  anaboladium.  anabolarium,  a  cope 
(see  abolla).']  £cclcs.,  a  hooded  cope,  usually 
worn  in  outdoor  processions,  frequently  larger 
and  longer  than  the  closed  cope,  ice,  Ecclcs. 
Terras. 

Anabates  (an-ab'a-tez^,  n,  t^'L.,  <Gr.  awi/to- 
' ,  <  otYi/fa/wrt',  mount,  go  up : 
see  Anabas.  and  cf.  antlabata.]  A  genua  of  birds 
established  by  Temminck  in  18'JO  upon  A.  rufi- 
caudus,  a  synallaxine  bird  of  South  America. 
The  name  wa*  subsequently  upiilied  by  authoni  to  various 
bird*  of  the  same  gruu|i,  Nearly  syiHinyraout  with  S]rnat- 
taxis  (wlilch  se«X 

Anabatida?1  nu-a-bat'We),  n.pl  pJL.,  <  Ana- 
bates  +  -4a7r.J  In  ornt'fJi.,  a  family  of  birds 
named  by  Bouaparto,  1849.  Tlw  name  was  adopted 
by  Gray  for  the  Soutti  American  creeper*  commonly  called 
Dendroeolaftidat,  Including  such  leading  genera  aa  /*ur. 
nanus,  SeUrurus,  Oxyrhamphus.  OendncvlaMes,  etc.;  by 
Gray  made  to  cover  also  tlie  nuthatches.  Tlie  group  to 
composed  is  incapable  of  definition,  and  the  term  ia  little 
UsVru. 

Anabatidss^  (an-a-bat'i-de), ».  pi.  [NL..  irreg.  < 
Anabas  +  -<rf<r.]  In  icMthv  same  as  Anabantida'. 

Anabatins)  (an'a-ba-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [N1j.,  <  --Ina- 
iKife*  +  -ina-.J  A  subfamily  of  birds  named  by 
Swainson  in  1837 :  a  synonym  of  SynaUaxina: 
(which  see). 

anabiosis  (an'a-bi-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ova- 
itouv,  come  to  life  again:  see  anabiofic]  Ro- 
animation;  resuscitation;  recovery  after  sus- 
pended animation.  [Rare.] 

anabiotic  (an'§-bI-ot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ivajitdtiv, 
come  to  life  again.  <  dvii,  again,  +  jitottv,  live  (> 
jiiurmic,  adj.),  <  fi"K,  life.]  In  meti.,  reviving; 
acting  as  a  stimulant. 

Anablepilia  (an'a-ble-pl'nj),  n.  pi.  pTL-i  < 
Anableps  +  -sua.]  In  Ottnther's  classification 
of  fishes,  a  division  of  carnivorous  cyprino- 
donts  having  all  the  teeth  pointed  and  tbo 
sexes  differentiated,  the  anal  fin  of  tho  male 


ond^somlumU^'na^  one  wuo  B>oun»>  <  awa^a/wrV,  mount,  | 


The  group  includes 
several  other  genera. 
Anableps  (an  a-bleps), 

/JXrirrrv,  look  Up,  >  ava, 
A  genus  of 


and 


»,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ava- 
il*, +  ffUnuv,  look.] 
fishes  unique  among 
of  the  division  of  the 


In  Munster. 
K.  f*ngit,  llerealosTapfay,  p.  9. 


to  general  anabaptizcd,i>pT.  anahaptizing.  [^NL.anaoar). 
5  omission    firare,  <  Gr.  avovlajrrivrov,  dip  repeatedly,  I/Gr. 


IBS,-.   [<  Gr.  av6,  prep.,  at  (so  much  each) :  see  anaba ptistryt  (an-a-bap'tis-tri),  ».  [<  Anabap- 
nso-.]  A  word  used  in  medical  prescriptions    tut  +  -ry  for  -cry.]   Same  as  anabapUsn. 
in  a  distributive  sense,  as  in  Greek,  to  indi- 
cate an  equal  quantity  of  each :  often  written 

<id,  earlier  and  more  correctly  aa,  where  the  anabaptise  (an'a-bap-tiz'),  f.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
mark  above  the  first  a, 
medieval  practice, 
ofn.  8eef.Wc. 
ana**,  n.  See  anna1. 

ana-.  [<  L.  ana-,  <Gr. awn-,  prefix,  owi,  prep.,  up, 
upon, hence  along,  throughout;  distributive!)-, 
at  (so much  each)  (see  ana8) ;  in  eomp.,  up,  up- 
ward, throughout,  back,  again,  =  Goth,  ana  = 
AS.  an,  on,  E.  on :  seo  an*,  an-1,  on.]  A  pre- 
fix of  Greek  origin,  meaning  upt  upon,  along, 
throughout,  back,  again,  etc.,  as  in  anabasis. 

-ana.  [L.  -ana,  neut.  pi.  of  -dnttg,  a  common 
adj.  suffix,  used,  for  example,  to  form  adjec- 
tives from  proper  names,  aa  I 'tccronianus,  Cice- 
ronian, from  CjcXTo(ii-),  Cicero:  see  -on.]  A 
•affix  of  Latin  origin,  in  modern  use  with  a  eu- 
phonic variant,  -f-ona.  to  form  collective  plu- 
ral*, as  &caliitcrti>ui  Jnhnsoniana.  etc..  auDlicd 

-  ■  nmmr    *^-n**Jtjy^«  r  w**k*|       vs ■  pw  \e  r*nsms|    w%st*  *"  J-^  x 


baptize  again,  <  ava,  again,  +  /JnimCrov,  <up, 
baptize:  see  6op(i--e.]  To  rebaptize;  baptize 
again;  rechristen; 

Sonie 
were  lyetter 
guisher*. 

Anabas  (ai 

iiavr-),  seconi 
mount,  cL 


I  IgnoratKV*  new  lights  -.  they 
Into  tlie  appellation  of  extln 
WhitUxk.  Manner*  of  Eng.,  p.  lSu. 

i'a-ba»),  n .  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <rajf}<if  (ava- 
ond  aorist  part,  of  inn.iaivtiv,  go  up, 
(i,  up,  +  ,3aivcif,  go,=L.  t  cnirr, 
comc,  =  E.  come,  q. 
v.  ]  A  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes, 
tvpo  of  the  family 
Anabantidtr  (which 

see).  Ananas  tea ndens 
it  the 


Fow-evet  {AmmSlep*  lrtrmsfktkmtmus\. 

horizontal  stripe  of  tho  conjunctiva,  and  tho 
development  of  two  pupils  to  each  orbit,  so 
that  the  fish  appears  to  have  four  eyes,  one 
pair  looking  upward  and  the  other  pair  sido- 
wise.  There  are  several  species  of  the  genua,  tho  prin- 
cipal one  twills;  A.  tetrauvhtKalmtu.  known  as  tlie  four- 
eyes,  Inhabiting  the  sandy  shore*  of  tropical  American  *ca*. 

anabola  (an-ab'^-16),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oiYi^o>-r>, 
what  is  thrown  tip,  <  niw,w>.«r,  throw  up,  < 
fivn,  up,  +  fia/Aerv,  throw.]  A  throwing  up; 
specifically,  in  med.,  an  evacuation  upward; 
an  act  by  which  certain  matters  arc  ejected 
by  the  mouth,  including  spitting,  ex|»ectora- 
tion,  regurgitation,  and  vomiting. 

anabolic  (an-a-bol'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  ono/fcX//,  a 
throwing  up,  rising  up,  +  -ic.J  Characterized 
by  or  exnibiting  an 
aoolistn  in  general ; 
lv  oiolabolic. 


^  pertaining  to  an 


Digitized  by  Google 


anabolic 

Thl*  upect  of  protoplasm  at  of  twnrtuitly  larr*a*1ng 
Irauortaii. .-r.  >intc  fur  the  chemist  til  function*  alikr  ran 
only  be  viewed  lo  l«nH  of  tho**  »r"^l»>  anaAofie  or  kats- 
Uillo  change*  which  U>  til*  physiologist,  on  the  other 
hana.  Htm  tnere  *cci>Tnti*nlrnor.t»  of  thcm. 

Bneye.  Brit.,  XIX  iui 

anabolism  (an-sb'6-Him),  ft.    [<  Or.  OvoyjWjj, 

a  throwing  up,  rising  up,  +  -Mm.]  Aasimila- 
tion;  antegrade  metamorphosis;  constructive 
metabolism,  or  ascending  metabolic  processes 
by  which  a  substance  is  transformed  into  an* 
other  which  ia  more  complex  or  more  highly 
organised  and  more  energetic,  it  u  ope  kind  of 

inctnhollam,  of  which  cstahollam  is  the  other.  Tile  wo* 
cc**  ia  attended  with  the  absorption  sosl  atoring  up  of  en- 
ergy, which  ia  act  free  or  manifested  In  retrxtgrad*  roct*- 
murphosla.  The  cxiavcrsion  of  the  nutritive  element*  of 
the  food  into  the  tissues  of  s  living  organism  Is  s  fssnlllsr 

Anabrua  (an-ab'rus),  it.  [XL.,  <  Or.  on-  priy. 
+  ajp6c,  graceful,  pretty,  delicate.]  A  genus 
of  wingless  orthopteroos  insect*,  of  the  family 
IrOCusMat.  It  contain*  several  North  American  aperies 
known  st  weeteni  cricket*  or  stone-crir  lc.t>,  tuch  m  .1 
,  s  large,  dsrk  colored,  noniadlc  species,  sometimes 
t  lo  vsst  number*  on  the  plain*  weat  of  the  ille- 


anacahuite-wood  i  an'a-ka-hwe'te-wud),  it. 
[<  anacahuite,  ilex,  name,  +  wood*.]  The 
wood  of  a  boraginaceoris  shrub,  Cordia  ftoi*- 
tttri,  obtained  from  Tampico,  Mexico.  It  ia 
reputed  to  be  a  remedy  for  consumption. 

anacalypsis  iiu'a-ka-lip/als),  n. ;  pi.  anacalyp- 
se$  (-eez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  owwuXmX.  an  uncover- 
ing, <  owuiiAi  ittkj',  uncover,  unveil,  <  and,  back, 
+  «a/.i-rrrr<f,  eover.  Cf.  apoealgpte.]  An  un- 
veiling; a  revealing;  revelation.  [Rare.] 


imptic  (an-a-kamp'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dwutd>- 
,  bend  back,  i  dud,  back,  +  Kdrirrriv,  bend,  > 
'    Reflecting  or  re- 
sounds produced  by  re 


kottxrwuSf,  liable  to  bend.] 
fleeted. — Anacamptlo 

Section,  a*  erhoe*. 

anacamptically  (an-a-kamp'ti-kal-i),  adc.  By 
reflection :  as,  echoes  are  sounds  anacampticallu 
returned.  [Rare.] 

anacampticst  (an-a-kamp'tiks),  n.  [PL  of 
anammjitic :  see -ics.]  1.  That  part  of  optics 
whicli  treats  of  reflection :  now  called  catoptrics 
(which  see). —  2.  The  theory  of  reflected  sound. 

anacanth  (ai»'a-k*u»h),  n.  [<  Gr.  uMkatcoc, 
without  a  spine,  <  dv-  priv.  +  axniOa,  spine, 
thorn:  sen  acantha.]  A  flah  of  the  order  or 
suborder  Jnacantkini. 

Anacantbi  (un-a-kan'thi),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Ana- 
canthini. 

anacanthtne  Vun'thln),  a.  [<  NL.  ana- 
canthinus:  see  below.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Anacanthini;  atuvcanthous. 
Anacanthini  (an'a-kan-thl'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  anamafaiaiis ;  ace  anacanth  and  -ini.] 
A  group  of  teleosteau  fishes  to  which  various 
limits  nave  been  assigned  by  ichthyologists. 
It  I*  now  usually  rated  u  so  order  or  *  suborder,  char- 
scterlseil  by  the  apinele**  vertical  and  ventral  rti>>,  Ui« 
latter  jusulir  or  tborsclc  when  present,  and  the  air-blad- 
der, If  developed,  with  no  pneumatic  duet  The  group 
cuiiuiti-  mail*  edible  Ashe*  o(  the  <rrat<-it  r-Tioomie  Ira- 
taate,  a*  the  cod,  hake,  haddock,  whiting,  cuak,  bur. 
,  etc..  among  the  gadoids,  e»i>l  the  halibut,  turbot,  sols, 
,  flounder,  etc.,  among  the  plsnronectida.  It  U  di- 
bit Uilnther  Into  A.  nleuronecraidei,  characterised 
by  having  the  two  sides  of  the  head  unayraBietrlcal.  snd 
comprising  the  ftatnsbe*  of  the  family  Weueonerrotap, 
sad  A.  onaetuUi,  hurlnu  the  ln  ud  nymrrn  trx  «1,  By  later 
srrller*  II  has  been  reatricted  to  the  forma  uutnifi'itln;  U- 
Istersl  armmctry.  By  Cope  and  QUI  it  has  been  farther 
limited  bi  thnee  type*  which  hsre  the  hyperoorscold  Isi- 
perfarste  and  the  foremen  between  the  hyix-rcuracoidsad 
the  hrpocofncold.    It  thus  includes  the  faiuilu-i  Qadidm 
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anacardic  (nn-s-klir'dik),  a.  [<  aneoord  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  shell  c>f  the  enshew-nut  Ana- 
cardic add,  t*i<H<|**t.  n»  *  I-!  t-f  mi  ammatir  anil  tiuru 
lnc  flsrur,  delired  from  Ui^  i,rrkax]>«  uf  the  ixk»  nut. 
it  Is  whiU'  mi  J  cnxslllne. 

Anacardlnm  ( an-a-kar'di-um),  a.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 
avi,  according  to,  nenoe  rr-»«-tublin(r,  +  napiia, 
heart:  see  cardiac]   A  genus 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  natural 
ordor  Anaeardiaeete,  natives  of 

tropical  America.  They  bear  s 
kidney-ahaped  drupe  si  thr  lummit  of 
s  flcaliy  receptacle,  the  thickened  disk 
and  peduncfo  of  the  flower,  in  the 
caaheW'tree,  A.  ooeidtntaU,  the  prin- 
cipal apeclea,  this  receptncle  re-em - 
til.-i  it  \iraT  in  ullage  und  fiae,  and  ia 
edible,  having;  sn  agreesble  *eld 
though  aotnewhst  aatrinajent  flavor. 
11m  ana  pea  are  roojtei),  ar.il  the  ker* 
neia,  ha  vine;  their  intenae  acridity 
thus  destroyed,  become  the  pVu-smit 
and  wholeaoaio  caabewr.nut*.  The  tree 
ylelda  s  gum  having  qualltiea  like 
those  of  gum  arable.  Imported  from 
Hwith  Amertcs  under  the  name  of  J^^^Si^ 

anacathanU(an'a.ka-thar'.  """*"T- 
sis),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  oKwdflu/iijif,  a  clearing 
away,  <  avwutSaiptiv,  clear  away,  <  atd,  up,  away, 
+  wAuptto,  cleanse:  see  cadiarrt*,  oatMrfie.j 
In  «<3T  (a)  PurgaUon  upward.  (»  Cough 
attended  by  expectoration. 

anacathariic  I  an'a-ka-thkr'tlk),  a.  and  n.  [< 
<ir.  atuxottapTixsV,  promoting  vomiting,  <  avaxa- 
ffaiptw,  clear  away,  cleanse:  see  anacatharns.] 
I,  a.  In  mrd.,  throwing  upward;  cleansing  by 
exciting  discharges  from  the  month  or  nose,  as 
vomiting,  expectoration,  etc. 

LT.  ».  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  which  ex- 
cite discharges  by  the  mouth  or 
toranta,  emetics,  stcrnutatoriei 
tones. 

anacephal«osi»(an-^ef'a-lJ-o'Bis),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  awuufajuuueify  i  awuxpo/auieir,  sum  up,  as 
an  argument,  <  owi,  up,  +  <tr««iio<oV/»,  sum  up, 
bring  under  beads,  <  *r<ta)xuov,  one  of  the  heads 
of  a  discourse,  prop.  neut.  of  sf*dio/oc,  pertain- 
ingto  the  head,  <  ntSn/J?,  the  head:  nm  crphalic.] 
In  rktL,  a  summing  up;  recapitulation  of  the 
princi|ial  heads  of  a  discourse ;  recapitulation 
in  geueral. 

anachoretf  (an-ak'^-ret),  a.  The  uneontractfl 

form  of  ancMortt. 


itiiired  lip  hitnavlf'**  sn 


devout,  that  be  had  wUfully 
eneref,  the  w,w*tof  all  prU 

'  LS, 

[<  Gr. 


sad  MaerwHa.    Aim  Anacaixlhi 

anacanthona  (an-a-kan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  awi- 
taiilfec,  spineless :  see  anacanth.)  1.  Spineless. 
—  2.  Specifically,  in  <c*fA.,  having  the  charac-< 
teristics  of  the  nnacanths;  pertaining  to  the 
order  or  suborder  Awtcanthint. 

anacard(au'a-klird),  n.  [=  F.  anaearoV,  <  NL. 
aMaenrrn'am;'  see  .inacarrfism.]  Tho  cashew- 
nut;  the  fruit  of  the  .fntjoortiium  occidentals. 
riee  Anacardium.    M.  £.  D. 

Anacardiacex  (an-a-kar-di-a'Be-e),  n.pl.  [XL., 
<  Anacardium  +  wicinr.]  A  natural  order  of 
polypetalous  disciiloral  plants,  with  alternate 
leaves,  small  flowers  In  pauicles,  and  the  fruit 
a  one-seeded,  otic-celled  drupo.  They  »re  tree*  or 
•limb*  lUtouniling  in  att  atrrld,  mlnous,  luilky  Juice,  ou. 
ti*»  cltielly  uf  tropical  awl  warm  rtvktna  of  lite  kWIw. 
To  thia  order  beUxiit  (he  »tunac  (Mm),  tuiut  of  Uie  »pe- 
cl«  <if  which  are  polaonxut  to  tlune  hiiiKllltut  them,  the 
piataehlo,  tile  l!iaii|f>  (MaHtj\f*r&  ItviimX  tile  cailiew 
(.tiMenetfiem  nrri<l/-nttiUi,  the  tturldlis  lull  (Snnfurjjut 
Jjia.arJ.uinl,  |h>-  vatnliletrre  of  MarUbati  {Mrlawr- 
rlura  tuitata),  and  the  Ja|«ii  laopier  {Rhiu  rrrnicifrrny. 

anacardiaceoua(an-a-kiir-di-a'shiuB), a.  [<  XL. 

dRa<vtrd>aoc>ui :  see  .laararrftacmr.]  In  6of.,  re- 
lating or  belonging  to  the  ' 


(an-ak-6-ret'i-kal),  a. 
avaxupvrut^t,  disposed  to  retire,  LUr.  pertaining 
to  an  anchoret :  see  oncAorcf.  J  Relating  to  or 
resembling  an  anachoret  or  anchoret. 
anachoriamCa-nak'^-rixm),  s.  [<Gr.  awi,  back, 
+  jii/w,  or  xtf**!  country,  +  -t*m ;  formed  in 
lmitatian  of  anacftronism.]  Something  incon- 
sistent with  or  not  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  country  to  which  it  is  referred.  [Bare.] 

There  U  s  sort  of  opinions,  aasearonlam*  at  once  and 
otMeAorwnu,  foreign  both  to  the  ag*  snd  Um  country, 
Hint  maintain  s  feeble  snd  buuf ng  *in*t*nc«,  scare*  lo  be 
called  lit*.  LmeHl,  fttgiow  Psper*.  Sd  acr.,  p  Til. 

anachoritet  (an-ak'A-rlt),  a.  An  old  form  of 
anchoret. 

anachronic,  anacLronical  (an-a-kron'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [As  nnnchronuim  +  ^c.  Of.  cAronie. J 

In  our  last  Oeoeral  Convention  ...  It  happened  once 
that  s  member,  anocAreitie,  moved  s  resolution  having  the 
old  Arebrsnd  imell  shout  It,  the  old  clatter  of  the  rack 
and  chain.     Xoryan  I>U,  Am.  Church  Rev.,  XL1I.  htl. 


anachronically  (tin-a-kron'i-kal-l),  adr.  By 
anachronism ;  wrongly  with  respect  to  date. 

anacilroiiisin  '  an-ak'ron-izm),  n,  [=  F.  tinfi- 
chronitmc,  <  Gr.  avaxflonoiieif,  <  ivaxpm'iirjv,  re- 
fer to  a  wrong  time,  only  in  pass,  ivaxpoviiratiaj, 
be  an  anachronism,  <  am,  back,  against,  + 
Xpovae,  time:  see  cAnmicl  An  error  in  respect 
to  dates;  any  error  which  implies  the  mispla- 
cing of  persons  or  events  in  time;  hence,  anv- 
tbilig  foreign  to  or  out  of  keeping  with  a  speci- 
fied time.  Thun,  SbaJwprre  tnaJtet  Ilectur  quote  Arts 
totle,  who  lived  many  eenturiee  aller  the  aauillle<l  date  of 
llecbir.  Anachnuiiumi  may  be  made  In  reirard  lo  mode 
of  thought,  ntyle  of  writing,  and  the  like,  tu  well  a*  in 
regard  to  event*. 

tof  Virgil]  In  making  .*nea» 
ItrydtH,  Epic  Poetry. 

Thou  far  we  abjure,  a*  mun»trou*  moral  awicAniKMrmf, 
attributed  to  Homer. 

t>t  Vuitvery,  Homer,  III. 
But  of  what  iih  li  It  to  avnii)  a  tingle  aiufAranuwi. 
wlien  the  whole  play  U  one  DluteAroniem,  the  acntlmenU 
i  of  VcrasiUii*  in  the  amp  nf  Aull.? 


anaconda 

nnajbrrmlst  an-ak'ron-ist),  a.    [As  aiuKAron- 
i#s«  +  -«f.]  One  who 
ism.   De  Quincey. 
anachrotiistic  £ 

fik.-.i-kall,  a. 
chrtynont. 

anachronize  (an-sk'rou-i/.),  r.  t. ;  pret  and  pp. 

anackrtmized,  ppr.  OSKicAroni.-ts^.  [<Gr.  — 
rjoovt^Mr,  refer  to  a  wrong  f  " 
iimu]  To  refer  to  an  erroneous  date  or  ] 
minplaoe  chronologically, 
asachronoas  I'an-ak'rnn-usT,  a.  [As  oiwc-Aron- 
itm  +  -out,  as  if  directly  <  Gr.  ivi,  back,  + 
rpofof,  time :  see  anachronim.']  Brroneorja  in 
date;  containing  an  anachronism;  out  of  date. 
Equivalent  forms  are  aitacArtmic,  anachronical, 
anachronistic,  and  anachrrmiiHcaL 
anachronously  (an-ak'ron-ua-li),  adv.  In  an 
anachronoua  manner;  without  regard  to  cor- 
rect chronology. 

anaclaais  (an-Sk'la-sis),  n,  [XL.,  <  Gr.  avajJoi- 
etc,  a  bending  back,  reeurvature,  reflection  of 
light  or  of  sound,  s  awt/ir.  bend  back,  break 
oil,  K  av6,  back,  4*  *Adr,  break  off,  deflect-]  In 
pro*.,  the  substitution  of  a  di trochee  for  an 
Ionic  a  majori,  so  that  the  second  and  third  of 
the  four  syllables  interchange  lengths.  Wnfle 

theouri.tituent  r.uru  are  otherwue  umilter^l.  the  rliytli 
rale  movement  U  by  thl*  irregularity  partially  deraiuce-i 
or  broken  up. 

anaclastic  (an*-klaa'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  apinXaaroc 
reflected,  verbal  adj.  of  amaAai':  see  anaclaais.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light. — 2.  Bending  back;  refracted. — 3.  In 
pros.,  modified  or  characterised  by  anaclaais. — 
Ansclastlc  curves,  the  apparent  curve*  at  the  bottom  of 
s  veeael  of  water,  caused  by  the  refraction  of  listit.— Ana- 
d*«UC  glass  <t  vt&l,  n  vim  with  s  narrow  mootli  sad 
s  wMv  convex  bottom  of  »ui  h  thir.net*  that  when  a  little 
air  l*  sacked  out  It  aprinca  inward  witli  s  amart  crackling 
aouud.  and  when  air  b  blown  in  It  spring*  outward  Into  Its 
former  ahape  with  a  Ilk*  nobe. 

anaplastics  (an-a-klas'tika),  n,  [PL  of  ana- 
elastic:  soe -iV*.]  Same  as  dioptrics. 
anaclisis  (an-ak'li-ais),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ava&ioic, 
a  reclining,  <  ivaxZtvttv,  lean  one  thiup  against 
another,  in  pass.  utMU/ivrothu,  recline, <  oea/haok, 
+  Mitn,  lean:  see  elinie and  leant,]  In  med., 
the  particular  attitude  taken  by  a  : 
in  bed,  which  afTords  important  inc 
some  cases;  decubitus. 

anacoenosia  (an'a-sA-nO'sia),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aituuWwjerif,  communication,  <  avwauvovv,  com- 
municate, make  common,  <  <mi,  throughout, 
+  rnoamx,  make  common,  \  «otvor,  common :  see 
ecnohite.}  In  r*cf.,  a  figure  eonsistina;  in  ap- 
pealing to  one's  opponent  for  his  opinion  on 
tho  point  in  debate. 

anaoolnthaV,  Plural  of  anacolmthon. 
anacolntbla  (an'a-ko-lu'thi-4),  m.  [XL.?  <  Gr. 
aHuaAoteVa,  inconsequence,  <  dwuo/^tffef,  incon- 
sequent: sec  anacoluthon,.]  Want  of  grammat- 
ical aeqiienoe  or  coherence;  the  passing  from 
one  construction  to  another  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. For  examples,  see  anacoiuthon.  Also 
spelled  anakoluthia  and  anaJfcotosMia. 

AnaAnfutAfil  m|tUrcs  length  :r  *tren(rth.  Irnglh  of  sen- 
tence or  Btrrnnth  of  psa«ion.     Jour,  a/ PhUoL,  VII.  17S, 

anacolathlo  (an'a^k^-lu'thik),  a.  [<  anacoiu- 
thon +  -ic.~\  In  aram.  and  r»cf.,  wanting  ac- 
quencc;  containing  an  anacoiuthon:  as,  an 
anacoluthic  clause  or  sentence.  Also  spelled 
anakoluthic  and  anakolouthic. 
anacoluthically  (aii'a-kA-lfi'thi-kfd-i),  adr. 
[<  anacoluthic  +  -at  4-~-ly>.]  In  an  anacoluthic 
manner.  S.E.D.  Also  spelled  anakoluthicallg 
and  aiMtofoufAionUy. 

anacoiuthon  (an'a-ko-lu'thon),  n. ;  pi.  anaco- 
tntha  (-thl).  [NL.,"<  Gr.  ava*t>)xwfkn\  neut.  of  in. 
»o/«<aV,  inconsequent  (the  Gr.  noun  is  avaudm* 
6Va:  nee  asacoisfaia), <  av-  priv.  +  duo/otCTof,  fol- 
lowing, >  E,  acolyte,  q.  v.]    In  gram,  and  rAef., 
an  instance  of  anacoliithla ;  a  construction  char- 
acterized by  a  want  of  gramma t leal  sequence. 
For  example :  "And  he  rhund  htm  to  tell  no  man  ■  teut 
go  and  shew  thyself  to  the  pnesL"   Luke  v.  14.    "  He  that 
eurecth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death."  Mat 
xv.  4.    As  *  figure  of  speech  It  ha*  propriety  snd  force 
ate  of    ooly  hi  far  ■*  it  tugKesta  that  the  emotion  of  the  speaker 
mode    Is  so  irreat  »>  to  make  him  forget  how  he  began  hi*  sen- 
a*  in    tenec,  as  iu  the  following  examples : 

'If  thou  beest  he< 


on*  in 


■  But,  O,  how  fall'n !  how  chanced  ! " 

Jfiffon,  pTl,,  1.  S4. 

"  But— ah !  -  Him  !  the  ftrat  great  Martyr  in  thl*  great 
cans* !  ...  how  shall  1  Uruggfe  with  the  emotion,  thai 
•title  the  utterance  of  thy  hum!"  />.  Writer,  Speech  at 
Bunker  HilL 


anaconda  i  in>- 

tury 


-,1  an'tk'rlntkon  and  anakolonthon. 


Dnda  iii-o-ko 
also  spoiled 


kou'iuj),  « 


i8th  .en- 
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tiooen  by  Ray  (1603)  in  the  form  anacandaia, 
*»  if  tie  native  name  in  Ceylon ;  but  the  word 
hu  aot  been  traced  in  Singhalese  or  elsewhere.] 
1,  A  rery  large  serpent  of  Ceylon,  a  kind  of 
python,  variously  identified  as  Python  rclicu- 
ioni»,  or  P.  molurm,  or  /'.  tigri* ;  hence,  some  In- 
dian species  of  that  genus.  Also  called pimbera 
and  rrxk-tnake. — 2.  Used  mistakenly  by  Dau- 
din  u  the  specific  name  of  a  large  serpent 
of  South  America,  /S»a  duhHiui  ( Liniueus),  Ji. 
macondo  (Daudin),  now  generally  known  as 
SiMKta  muriniu;  hence,  some  large  South 
American  boa,  python,  or  rock-snake.  In 
;oo/.  the  name  is  becoming  limited  to  the  Eu- 
mtetes  muriniu. — 3.  In  popular  language,  any 
enormous  serpent  which  is  not  venomous,  but 
which  envelops  and  crushes  its  prey  in  its 
folds ;  any  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  fam- 
ilies Htiiiia  and  Pythonidos  ;  any  boa  constrictor. 
Anacnikdaa  in  found  in  the  tm|ik*al  countries  of  both 
beauspheres,  and  arc  geuerally  blotched  witlt  black, 
hrown,  anil  yellow.  Some  are  uid  to  attain  a  length  of 
upward  of  30  fret,  but  they  art)  usually  fi>uu<l  of  a  length 
tetween  l*i  and 'J)  feet.  They  are  not  venomous,  but  possess 
err 41  cotlstrtcttns;  power*,  the  larger  specimens  lx-iri(J  able 
to  cnuih  and  allow  «  u  c  h  qtiaiirupeils  us  Hie  tiajcr  anil 
jaguar.  One  of  the  species  found  In  Brazil  b  there  called 
rafun'u  tir  rucuriuon.  The  name  liaa  born  popularly  ap- 
plied in  all  the  Larirer  and  imtre  powerful  snakes.  The 
'irtliiarranhy  of  the  wnrd  hu  settled  Into  lumwla 

anacosta  (au^kos'Hi),  n  [Sp.]  A  woolen  fab- 
nc  made  in  Holland  and  export**!  to  Spain. 

Anacreontic  (an-ak-r*-on'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Anacreontic!!*,  <  Anaernm,  <  Gr.  'Avatpiur,  a 
Greek  poet.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  after 
the  manner  of  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  ('.,  whose  odes  ana  epigrams 
were  celebrated  for  their  ease  and  grace.  They 
were  devoted  to  the  praise  of  love  and  wine. 
Hence— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  praise  of  love 
and  wine;  convivial;  amatory. 

Constantinople  had  liven  hlul  a  taste  for  Anarmmlic 
•UDCiim  and  female  society  of  the  uue«Uonahle  kimL. 

A  F.  Burto*,  El-Modtnah,  p.  8H. 

H.S.  [f.  c]  [=F.unacr6>»tique.]  A  poem  by 
Anacreon,  or  composed  in  the  manner  of  Ana- 
croon;  a  little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wine- 
Formerly  sometimes  written  anacreontique. 

To  the  miscellanies  [of  Cowleyl  succeed  tbc  niwu-reon- 
tvj\ui.  Johrmm,  t'nwlf-y. 

anacrotic  (an-a-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dra,  up,  + 
sporor,  striking,  clapping :  cf.  avanponh;  lift  up 
and  clap  (the  hands).]  Displaying  or  relating 
lo  anacrotism. 

anacrotisn*  (a-nak'nj-tlzm),  a.  [(.anacrotic  + 
-<*iii.]  The  secondary  oscillation  occurring  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  a  sphygniographic  or 
pulse-recording  tracing.  See  thhygmograi>h. 
anacrusis  (an-a-kro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dra*f»t>- 
at'.,  <  tiKupoitilr,  strike  back,  push  bock,  check 
(in  music,  strike  up,  begin),  <  dra  +  tpoirtv, 


strike]  In  prim. ,  an  upward  beat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verso,  consisting  of  cither  one  or  two 
unaccented  syllables,  regarded  as  separate  from 
and  introductory  to  tins  remainder  of  the  verse, 
an  acrostic  (an-a-krus'tik),  a.    [<  Gr. 
m-iso.;  (fitted  for  checking),  with  ref.  to 
Characterized  by  anacmsis. 
"  i  (an-a-ku'sis),  «.    [XL.,  <  Gr.  av-  priv. 
?,  hearing,  <  <i»o(«w,  hear:  seeacoH*nc.] 
is  from  nervous  lesion. 

 l(an'a-dom),  n.   K  L.  anadema,  <  Gr.  ovri- 

Ajim,  a  head-band  or  fillet,  <  avaAtiv.  bind  up, 
wreathe,  crown,  <  am,  up,  +  t*iv,  bind.  Cf.  dia- 
•Urn.}  A  band.  filleft  garland,  or  wreath  worn 
on  the  head:  on,"  wreaths  and  nnadem*,"  Tenny. 
»«,  Palace  of  Art.  Also  soelled  anademe:  as, 
"garlands,  anademen,  and  wreaths,"  lhayton, 
Muses'  Klysium,  v.  [Hare.] 
anadiploslfl  (an  'a-di-plo'sis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  dra- 
«lc:v*iixir,  repetition,  <  avafaT/M<v,  make  double 
(used  only  in  pas*.),  <  awi,  again,  +  Aitmav, 
make  double,  <  rlir/aof,  double :  see  diploe  and 
(fiy«tr)in<i.]  A  figure  In  rhetoric  and  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  repetition  at  the  beginning  of  a. 
line  or  cbuiMi  of  the  la**t  word  or Wi 
ing,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

"  The  Spirit  itself  tiearetli  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  tkiUrrn  ol  <i«d  :  Ami  if  rhildrrn.  tin.)  htirt;  krirt 
at  ij,*it  mil  joint  beirs  with  fhrisL  '  Hum.  viti.  10,  17. 

anadrom  (an'a-drom),  a.  [<  Gr.  owi^wwof,  run- 
ninn  up,  applied  to  fish  ascending  rivers,  <  <h«- 
<lpa«j>,  ran  up,  <  u«i,  up,  +  Atmuriv,  rtm :  see 
drnmoUtry.}  An  anadromous  fish;  one  which 
ascends  rivers  from  the  sea  to  spawn. 

anadromons  la-nad'n/-raus), a.  [(.GT.av&Apo)inr; 
see  aoadrom  ]  Ascending.  AppUed  -  (a)  lu  , 
to  ashes  wblch  paw  from  the  « to  fnsb  water  to  .pawn. 
LI 
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The  morementa  of  n ntui re mo\u  flahea  in  our  Atlantic 
rlTera.  Scinux,  VL  420. 

(6)  In  hot.,  to  ferns  whose  lowest  secondary  branches  ori- 
ginate on  the  anterior  side  of  the  putmr. 

Anaemaria,  ajisematosis,  anaemia,  etc.  See 
Anemnria,  etc. 

Anseretes  (a-ner'e-tez),  h.  [KL.,<  Gr.  msuptrrK, 
a  destroyer,  murderer,  <  avaijxir,  take  away,  de- 
stroy, <  una,  up,  +  ai>rr,  take.  Cf.  nno-refn. J  A 
genus  of  Soutii  American  tyrant  flycatchers, 
of  the  family  Tt/rannitUe.  One  of  the  species  la  A.  at- 
botrULatwt,  Asjnall  bird  striped  with  black  and  white,  and 
having  a  plumleorn  over  each  eye.  Also  less  correctly 
written  .imurrt/i.  « 

anacrotic  (an-o-rct'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aimperu^,  tak- 
ing away,  destructive,  <  ampi-n/r,  a  destroyer: 
see  Anaretai.]  In  met'.,  anything  tending  to 
destroy  tissue — animal  arusretles,  the  gastric  Jalco 
and  varx  lne  lymph,   t/ttd.  &<.  /.«. 

anairobe  (an-a'e-rob),  n.  One  of  the  anaerobia. 

anaorobia  (an-a-<»-r6'bi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  anatrolniLi"  see  a»aeroi«ns*.  First  used 
by  Pasteur,  in  F.  pi.,  anafrobin).]  A  name 
given  to  bacteria  which  live  without  free  oxy- 
gen, in  distinction  from  aerobia  (which  Sec). 

anaerobian  (an-a-e-ro'bi-an),  a.  Relating  to 
or  characteristic  of  anaerobia ;  anaerobious. 

anaerobic  (an-si-e-rob'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  anaerobia. 

anaerobiosis  (an-a'e-ro-W-o'sis),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  lie-  priv.  +  (iirf>-)t  air,  +  jliuetr,  way  of 
life,<  live,<  *or,  life.    Cf.  aerobioti^ 

Life  in  an  atmosphere  which  docs  not  contain 
oxygen. 

anaerobiotlc  (an-«'e-ro-bi-ot'ik),  «. 

anaerobioHS. 

It  U  just  the  oiia^roWotie  planU  wWch  are  most  highly 
endowed  with  the  property  of  elcllliut  fermentalkm. 

Entyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  51. 

anaerobiouS  (an-a-e-ro'bi-us),  a.  [<  NL.  anae- 
rnbtu*,  <  Gr.  «ia<-  pnv.  +  d^p  (atp.)t  sir,  +  fiiof, 
life.]  Capable  of  living  in  an  atmosphere 
without  oxvgen. 

anaerophyte  (iin-a'e-ro-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  up. priv. 
+  ai,p  {u*i>-),  air,  +  ^itoc,  a  plant.  Cf.  atro- 
pAvfc]  In  bot.,  a  plant  whicn  does  not  need 
a  direct  supply  of  air.  -V.  E.  IK 
anaesthesia  (an-es-the'si-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  cattwO^iia, 
insensibility,  stupor,  <  oratc^rof,  insensible, 
not  feeling:  see  ancntkctic]  Loss  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  as  from  paralysis  or  extreme  cold; 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  physical  sense  of 
feeling;  specifically,  a  state  of  insensibility, 
cspeeiully  to  pain,  produced  by  inhaling  an  an- 
esthetic, as  chloroform  or  ether,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  other  anesthetic  agents.  Also  an- 
cjithcsia,  ananthtMS,  anmthaiis  Anaaathssla  do- 
lorosa, a  condition  in  which,  thnuirli  the  sense  of  touch 
Is  lmt,  great  pain  Is  still  felt  in  the  affected  part. 
aUUesthealB  (an-es-the'sis),  n.  [<Gr.  dw  priv. 
-I-  aioitr,etr,  feeling.  Cf .  «nd»fA«ta.]  Same  as 
an<r*<hc*i<i. 
anaesthetic,  etc.  See  anesthetic,  etc. 
anaetiological  (an  -  e '  ti- o  - loj '  i  -  kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
de- priv.  (a-U*)  +  atioItH/ical,  q.  v. J    Not  sotio- 


i-al;  hi 


known  natural  canse  or  rea- 
son for  being;  dysteleolnglcal. 
anagennesis  (an-a-je-ne'sis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ii>«;  riiTjtiic,  regeneration,  <  aKjjfevaV,  regener- 
ate, <  ava,  again.  +  jotup,  generate.]  Ke[wra- 
tion  or  reproduction  of  tissue;  regeneration  of 
structure. 

anaglyph  (an'a-glif),  n.  [<  L.  OMa;/ls//>*ii»i,  < 
Gr.  iii<ri;  fxiov,  embossed  work,  neut.  of  a»«j)>.i^or 
(sometimes dra;>cTT<if,  >L.anaytgptu» — Pliny), 
embossed  in  low  relief,  <  dra,  up,  +  }Hf*n>,  cut 
out,  hollow  out,  engrave:  see  atyph.]  Any 
carving  or  art-work  in  relief,  as  distinguished 
from  engraved  iucise<l  work,  or  intaglio.  The 

term  Is  most  generally  applied  to  works  In  precious  metal 
or  Ui  gems,  but  It  is  also  applied  to  ordinary  reliefs  in 
sbine.  etc.    Aim*  called  aMOTb-p/o/i. 

anaglyphic  (an-n-glif 'ik), a,  [< anaalgjth  +  -if.] 
Herlaniing  to  anaglyphs  or  to  the  art  of  decora- 
tion in  relief:  opposed  to  ttiuglypkic.  Also  nii«- 
glyptie. 

anaglyphical  (an-a-glif 'i-kal),  a.  Some  as  ana- 

glyphic.    Also  antigltipUeali 
anaglyphies  (nn-a-giif'iks),  n.    The  art  of  dec- 

ornGng  in  relief.  "  Also  anaglyptics. 
anaglyphyian-ag'li-fi),s.  [<  anaglyph  +  -y.]  1. 

The  art  of  sculpturing  in  relief,  or  of  carving 

or  embossing  ornaments  in  relief. — 2.  Work 

thus  executed. 

anaglyptic  (an-»-glip'tik),  a.  [<  LL.  anaglgp- 
Hcuji,  <  Gr.  •dvnj'/.iTTiA.or,  <  dni;  / \ttoc,  wrougnt 
in  low  relief:  see  anaglyph.]  Same  as  ana- 
glyphic. 

itdcal  (an-a-gup'ti-kal),  a. 


anaglyptics  (an-a-glip'tiks),  a.  Same  as  <*S*v 
glyphtcs. 

anaglyptograph  (an-a-gUp'to-graf ),  a.   [<  Gr. 

dwi>M'SToe,aii»glyptie'(8©e  anaglyph),  4-  ypafen; 
write,  engrave.]  An  instrument  for  making  a 
medallion-engraving  of  an  object  in  relief,  as  a 
medal  or  a  canioo.  E.  H.  Knight. 
anaglyptographic  (an-a-glip-'O-grafik),  a.  [< 
anaglyptograph  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ana- 
glyptography—  Jlna^yptographlc  ensTavrng  . 
ppjceasof  eiisra»1unon  au  etchlMKMnn.l  which  c.ivcstua 
subject  the  appearance  of  beliut  ralswl  from  the  surface  of 
the  print,  as  If  emliosaed.  It  b  frequently  employed  tn  the 
representation  of  coins,  medals,  baa  reliefs,  etc 

anaglyptography  (an'a-gltp-tog'ra-fi),  [< 
anaglyptograph.']  The  art  of  copying  works  in 
relief ;  auaglyptographio  engraving. 

anaglypton  (an-a-gltp'ton),  ».  [<L.  anaglyp- 
tmn,  in  pi.  anaalypta,  <  Gr.  drav?.i'TTo>',  neut.  of 
avaj'M-moc  (Pliny):  seo  anaglyph.]  Same  as 
anaglyph. 

anagnorisis  (an-ag-nor'i-sis),  b.  [NI^.,  <  Gr. 
am}v6fnon:,  recognition,  in  tragedy  recognition 
as  leading  to  the  denouement,  \  iiro)wws*w, 
recognize,  esp.  in  tragedy,  <  dra,  again,  + 
ymptZuv,  make  known,  gain  knowledge  of,  < 
•^vjfior  (not  used,  =  L.  'gnvrut,  in  comp.  ignd- 
wrc  know  not.  ignore;  cf.  gnarwt,  knowing),  < 

JtyMitTMW  =a  E.  ATIOIC,  q.  V.  ]     1 . 

2.  The  unraveling  of  a  plot  inri 
denouement ;  clearing  up. 

anagnost  (an'ag-nost),  «.  [<  L.  anagnottcs,  < 
Gr.  ava)\rlxmic,  a  reader,  <  dra; ijvumuv,  read, 
recognize,  know  again,  <  did,  again,  +  }i}w.''o-m<v 
=  K.  A'M«ir,  q.  v.]  A  reader;  a  prelector;  one 
employed  to  read  aloud ;  the  reader  of  the  les- 
sons in  church.    A*.  I). 

anagnOBtiamt  (an-ag-nos'tian),  n.  Same  as 
anagnitnl. 

anagoge  (an-a-go'}6),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  drayu>^. 
in  senses  donned  below,  lit.  a  bringing  up,  { 
dnajr/v,  bring  up,  lead  up,  <  dra,  up,  + 
lead,  drive:  see  agent,  act,  etc.]  1.  In  nted., 
an  upward  rejection,  as  the  rejection  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  by  the  mouth;  anabole. — 2t. 
Spiritual  enlightenment;  elevation  to  spirit- 
ual Insight.  Pat/tips. — 3.  The  spiritual  meaning 
or  application  of  words:  especially,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tvpes  and  allegories  of  the  Old 
to  subjects  of  the  New  Testament.  Also  ana- 
aogy- 

anagogetical  (an'a-go-jet'i-kal),  a.  [< 
goge  +  -ef-icw/.]  Pertaining  to  anagoge  or 
ltiial  elevation  ;  mysterious;  analogical. 

anagogic  (an-a-goi'ik),  a.  and  v.  [<Gr. 
><»<  mystieal,<ora)oj»;:  see  anagoge.]    I.  a. 
Same  as  anagogical. 

TL  n.  A  mystical  or  f 
especially  of  Scripture. ' 

The  notes  upon  that  constitution  say,  that  the  MUna 
Tonsh  was  couifMiscd  out  of  tlve  eabalisties  ami  anayo^n'cs 
of  Uie  .lews,  or  some  allegorical  interjiretatioiu  pretended 
to  Iw  derlvol  from  Moses. 

.Iddiioii,  State  of  the  Jcwa,  p.  WL 

anagogical  (an-n-goj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  anagogo;  mysterious;  elevated;  spiritual. 
In  the  i>lder  writers  on  BibliciU  bitertirclattoti,  applied  to 
one  of  the  four  senses  of  Scripture,  the  others  belns;  the 
literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  tropical.  TTie  anagoirical 
sense  is  a  spiritual  sense  relullluz  Lo  the  eternal  iclory  of 
the  hcllevrr,  up  to  which  its  teaclUnirs  are  suupuaeif  to 
lead  :  thus,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  In  an  OMnpwyKM/  sense, 
aigrntlles  tile  repose  of  the  sainLs  in  liearen. 

We  cannot  apply  them  Iprophecles]  to  him,  but  by  a 
mystical,  imuiroyiea/  etplkatlon. 

.Sbii(»,  Sermon*.  VIII.  lfll. 

Tho  work  [the  Dlrina  CommedUl  1st.,  be  Interpreted  tn 
a  literal,  allrcorlral,  moral,  and  it>ifl.xwu«<  sense,  a  modo 
then  commonly  emiiloy^l  with  the  SH-ripliirea. 

t^uvU.  Anioiui  my  IhKiks.  id  ser.,  p.  St. 

anagogically  (an-a-goj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ana- 
gogical or  mystical  sense ;  with  religious  elcvu- 


anaglyptical 

uixigfyph  teal. 


siinfx'sssimilatcd'  to  the 
-y.]    Same  as  anagugt: 

anagram  (au'a-gram),  n.  [<  F.  anaqrammc,  < 
NL.  anagramma,  used,  in  imitation  of  program- 
ma,  E.  program,  etc.,  for anagrammatiantun,  <  Gr. 
mu'/payuariauut;,  an  anagram,  <  dra;/<a,upari>m>, 
trauKpose  tho  letters  of  a  wonl  so  as  to  form 
another,  <  ava,  here  used  iu  a  distributive  sense, 
+  •lpauua[r-),  a  letter:  sec  gram'1,  grammar.] 

1.  A  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word  or 
sentence,  to  form  a  new  word  or  sentence :  thus, 
Half  nun  is  an  anagram  of  angflut.  in.  flume? « 
aiuurnttn  of  Horatio  S'lmn  U  one  of  the  happiest,  iivtwr 
rit  a  .Vifo  (Honor  is  from  Ihe  Nile). 

2.  A  word  formed  bv  reading  the  letters  of  one 
or  more  words  backward;  a  palindrome:  Urns, 
e rit  is  an  anagram  of  /ire. 
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anagram  (an' a-gram),e.  t.  [<  anagram, n.]  To 

form  into  an  anagram. 

anagrammatic  (an>-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  ML. 
amifra»ma(l-)  +  -ic?]  Pertaining  to  or  form- 
ing an  anagram — AnaKrammaUc  multiplication, 

la  atg..  that  farm  of  multiplication  La  which  the  order 
of  the  letters  la  indifferent. 

anagr&mmatlcal  (an'a-gra-mat'i-kAl),  a. 
Same  as  anagrammatic. 

We  cannot  Icaro  the  author1  s  name  In  that  obscurity 
which  the  anaqrammalieal  title  seems  intended  to  throw 
over  1L  .  .  .  Merlin  li  only  the  representative  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ncr.       SeufAey,  tfuartcrly  Kev.,  XXXIII.  &.  (.V.  If.  V.) 

anagTammatically  (an'a-trra-mat'i-kal-1),  adt. 

In  the  manner  of  an  anagram, 
anagrammatise,  r.  See  anagrammatiit. 
anagrammatism  fan-a-gram'a-tizm),  n.    [<  F. 

anagrammatisme,  <  NL'.  aaagr'ammatumwi,  <(iT. 

avayiMufiaTiOfiiic,  transposition  of  letters:  aee 

anagram.]    The  act  or  practice  of  making  an*. 

grams. 

anagrammatiat  (an-ft-grara'a-tist),  "•  l"<  NL- 
(intiynimm<i{l-)  +  -ul.\   A  maker  of  anagrams. 

anagrammatize  (aii-a-gram'a~tlx),  v.;  pint. 
anJpp.  anagrammatized, ppr.  anagram  mattzing. 
[=  F.  anagrammaliser,  <Gr.  lixaj/ja^nT.^rfv:  seo 
anagram.}  I,  Iran*.  To  transpose,  as  the  let- 
ters of  a  word,  no  as  to  form  an  anagram. 
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shrikes,  of  the  family  Artamida,  established  by 
Swainson  in  1831.  A.  sanguinolentug,  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  is  the  leading  species, 
analcite  (a-nal'ait),  n.  [<  Gr.  ow/ajk,  Ana/Uif, 
without  strength,  feeble  (see  Analeiput),  +■ 
-ifAl  A  xeolitic  mineral,  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  generall;  " 
tallixed  in  trapezohedral  crystals, 


Within  UUs  circle  li  Jehovah's  nuw. 
Forward,  and  backward,  awrrataatud. 

MarUnrt,  Pausing,  L  i. 
Others  aBOtrrammatiir  it  froiu  Eta  (Eve)  into  Per,  be- 
cause  tber  any  she  IS  the  ru»  of  our  Woe. 

JlMjin.  Hate  Homo,  p.  1st 

II.  in  (ran*.  To  make  anagrams. 
Also  spelled  anagrammatiie. 

anagTapht  (an'a-graf),  «.  [<  Gr.  m<aypa+(i,  a 
writing  out,  register,  <  avayo&qriv,  wnto  out, 
register,  engrave,  inscribe,  <  ava,  up,  +  vpaorn , 
engrave,  write.]  1.  An  inventory.  Blount.— 
2.  A  prescription  or  recipe.    Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 

anagua  (an-a'gwA),  ».  [Mnx.  Hp.]  A  name 
given  in  Texas  to  a  low  bnraginaceous  tree. 
T.nrttia  tllipttca  ;  the  knockaway.  Also  spelled 
anaqtui. 

anasfnii  (an'a-kan),  n.  The  native  luiiue  of  a 
small  Brazilian  macaw,  .-Irrt  arvrra,  about  1H 
inches  long,  mostly  of  greenish  coloration,  with 
black  bill  ami  feet. 

anak-el-ard  (au'ak-el-ard'),  n.  [Ar.  'andq  al- 
ardh  (ar:),  the  badger,  lit.  kid  of  the  earth: 
andq,  kid ;  at,  the ;  ardh  (ars),  Pors.  ars,  earth, 
laml.i    Same  as  caracal. 

anakolonthia.  anakoluthia,  etc.  [In  closer 
imitation  of  the  Greek.]    See  anaeoluthia,  etc. 

anal  (a'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  analu,  <  L.  anus : 
see  ants.")  I.  a.  1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anus. 
-2.  Situated  at  or  near  the  anus;  aboral:  the 
opposite  of  oral.— 3.  Ventral  and  median,  as 
the  tin  of  a  ash,  without  reference  to  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  anus:  the  opposite  of 
dorsal. 

In  zotflogy  ita  abbreviation  la  a. 
anal  armature,  an  appendage  in  luaecij,  the  modified 
and  appendaged  terminal  abdominal  at-g-menta,  auch  aa 
the  still*,  the  orlpoaitor.  etc. -Anal  dilator,  in  eura.. 
an  Instrument  (or  distending  the  aplilncU'r  of  the  auua 
to  permit  an  eiaailnatlou  of  the  rectum.— Anal  fin.  In 
ashes,  the  median  ventral  unpaimJ  (In  :  the  opposite  of 

fp'fe..^".^^*!^^ 

theuropygialull  glaudorrlir.Jdi.Oi.i-i.  ^"tt^""'-  I"*"  ' 

They  reach  their  greatest  development  In  tb« 
and  their 


u»  Anal  orlnce.,  tin-  anus.— Anal  plate,  or 
It*.  In  Arrprfuf..  the  laat  ventral  plate  or  acute 
litoatej  imnmilalely  In  f nml  of  tlie  anua.  —Anal 


Sive.  It  la  of  froiuent  occurreiwe  In  trsp-rorlu,  cap*. 
dally  In  the  cavttina  of  amyiplaUiida.  It  melta  nnd*T  tha 
Itlowplpe  into  a  acntl-trauaparent  glaaa.  The  name  haa  ref- 
erence; la  ita  weak  electric  power  when  heated  or  nibbod. 
Al*i»  called  anaietjn,  amitcinw. 

anal  act  (an'a-lekt),  n.  [<  NL.  analcetus,  <  Gr. 
avaXuroe,  select,  verbal  adj.  of  dwt>/)rrv,  gather 
up,  <  ivo,  up,  4-  ihetv,  pick  up,  =  1*  Tegere, 
gather,  read:  see  legend,  Uetion.]  A  small 
piece  selected  from  a  literary  work ;  an  extract ; 
a  literary  fragment :  usually  in  plural,  anaUctt 

or  anate'eta  (which  see)  Anal  seta  of  Oonfndua, 

a  name  tr)v|,o  tn  s  collection  of  aochaavliica  of  the  ililncao 
aa^re  Contnclm  aa  his  dlaclplea,  long  after  hla  dratli,  could 

analecta  (an-a-lek't8),  ».  pi  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
analeetut:  see  analect]  Selected  passages  from 
the  writings  of  an  author  or  of  different  authors ; 
a  title  for  a  collection  of  choice  extracts.  8ee 
analect. 

analeptic  (an-a-lek'tik),  a.  [<  analect  +  -<c.] 
Kelatingto  analects,  collections,  or  selections; 
made  up  of  selections :  as,  an  analectic  maga- 
zine. 

analemmat  (an-a-lem'K),  n.  [<  L.  ana-lemma, 
a  sun-dial  which  showed  the  latitude  and  meri- 
dian of  a  place,  <  0  r.  awi/j^/ua,  a  snn-dial,  a  sling 
for  a  wounded  arm,  a  wall  for  underpropping, 
any  support,  <  aivjjiu.iavrir,  tako  up,  <  an,  up, 
+  V";w»T»'.  take.    Cf.  lemma,  dilemma.] 

1.  A  form  of  sun-dial,  now  disused. — 2.  In 
geom.,  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being 
supposed  to  Im>  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon.  Hence 
— 3.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass  on  which  a 
projection  of  this  nature  isdrnwn,  formerly  used 
In  solving  astronomical  problems. — 4.  A  tabu- 
lated scale,  usually  drawn  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  H,  depleted  across  the  torrid  zone  on  a 
terrestrial  globe,  to  show  the  sun's  declination 
and  the  equation  of  time  on  any  day  of  t  he  year. 

analepsia  (au-n-lep'si-S),  a.  [NL.]  Same  as 
annlepeit  and  a~nale}ity.~ 

analepsia  ^an-a-lep  sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  owS- 
/»V,VC»  a  taking  up,  recovery,  <  avaj-ufijidrav,  tako 
up,  get  back,  recover  one's  breath:  see  ana- 
lemma.]  Inmed.:  (a)  Recovery  of  strength  after 
disease.  (6)  A  kind  of  sympathetic  epilepsy 
from  gastric  disturbance.  Also  called  analepnia 


analogiom 

Analglda  (a-nal'ii-de),  u.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Analget 
+■  -ida.]  A  family  of  parasitic  atraeheate  aca- 
rinea,  typified  by  the  genus  A  nalget.  The  akcleion 
ia  cotnpoBMl  of  aclerttee  in  the  aoft  akin  ;  the  mandibles 
are  chelate ;  the  le«a  are  s,  eath  &  lolnled.  the  lint  pair 
beinK  bornu  on  the  anterior  mara-in  of  the  itody.  The 
apeclea  lira  on  the  luUn  of  inacumala  and  the  feathers  of 
ISrda. 

anallaRmatic  (an'al-ag-tnat'ik),  a.    [<  Gr. 

priv.  +  d>^a>/io(r-J,  that  which  is  given  or  taken 
in  exchange,  <  aJJaoottr,  exchange,  <  Iu3m-„ 
other.]     Having  the  property  of  not  being 
changed  in  f  orm  t>y  inversion :  applied  to  curvos 
and  to  the  surfaces  of  solids,  such  as  the  sphere, 
which  have  the  property  of  being  their  own  in- 
verse.   AnalUgmatic  evrtva  and  «*r/ae»  art  aitartic 
curves  and  surface*  which  have 
noilca  ou  the  aliaolute.  Sc*  Ucir. 
cvlar  yudrttc,—  Anailacmatlo 
Checker,  a  square  composed  of 
equal  sonar**  In  two  colon,  ao 
<tU|iowd  that  any  pair  of  columns 
have  llkr-rolorcd  *i|uarr»  in  aa 
as  any  other  pair  of 
»v«  the  ■ 


and  . 


of  these  animals.— Anal  lees,  la  mlmn..  lests  on  the 
posterior  stxrments  of  certain  Insect  larva>.  as  In  many 
caterpillars.— 
anal  acuta,  < 

whicli  is  tit  aa    

poach,  an  lndupllcatloti  or  cul-de-aac  above  Hie  amis  of 
the  Sogers,  distinct 


from  th*  anal  itUn.lt- Anal 
glon,  hit  part  of  the  body  which  givee  exit  to  Hi-  refuse 

KibeT  eMevnToT 

Attal  stylat  or  feeler,  one  of  the  two  ■■ull^te.l^.r- 


or  articulate,  anini 
for 


II.  n.  In  icAfA.,  an  anal  fin. 
anala&set,  «.  Same  as  anlaee. 
analav  iau'ii-lav),  n.  [<  Russ.<isoiV>r>T,  a  breast- 
plate, pectoral  cross.]  A  kereliief  having  on  it 
a  representation  of  the  eroi«s,  the  instruments 
of  tiio  passion,  or  the  like,  worn  by  nuns  in 
Russia. 

analcim,  analclme  (a-nnl'sim),  ».  Same  as 

analcite. 

Analcipns  (a-nal'si-pus).  «.  [NL.;  less  cor- 
rectly Analeuifiun :  <  dr.  utu>Af,>cor<°U">.A<r  (-*">->, 
without  strength,  <  <ii~  priv.  +  o>*'„  strength, 
+  ffoic  (x«5.)  =  E.  foot.]  A  genus  of  swallow- 


analepgy  (an'a-lep-si),  n.    [<  NL.  analejtsia, 
equiv.  to  analeptic,  q.  v.]    1.  Same  as 
— 2.  Reparation  or  amendment. 

The  African,  from  the  absence  uf  books  and  teaching, 
had  no  principle  of  anaUwy  in  hU  Intellectoa]  furnishiusi 
by  which  a  word,  oticc  become  obscure  from  a  real  or  sup- 
powil  li  ws  of  parts  iff  meaning,  can  be  repaired,  amended, 
or  restored  to  Its  original  form. 

Trans.  Amrr  Phil'i.  Aim  ,  XVI.,  App.,  p.  XUlL 

analeptic  (an-a-lep'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  am>^nr(»<Sf, 
restorative,  <  dvoJ^V*C,  restitution,  recoverj-: 
see  analepiis.]  Restoring;  invigorating;  giv- 
ing Bt.-ength  after  diseaao:  as,  an  analeptic 
medicine. 

Analges  (a-nal'jei),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  inijfr, 
not  feeling  pain,  insensible,  <  or-  priv.  +  a/>of, 
pain.]  A  genus  of  mites  founded  by  Nitzsch, 
type  of  the  family  Analgida: 

analgesia  (an-al-je'si-K),  it.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aval- 
l^oia,  painlessness,  <  avalwf,  painless  (ef. 
ovo/.jTr,  painless),  <  av-  priv.  +  it.ytiv,  feel  pain, 
<  a/jor,  pain.]  In  pulhol.,  the  incapacity  of 
feebng  pain  in  a  part,  although  the  tactile  sense 
may  be  more  or  less  preserved.  Also  called 
analgia. 

analgetic  (an-al-jes'ik),  a.  and  it.  [< 
+  -tc ;  according  to  Gr.  analogies,  the 
should  be  analgetic,  q.  v.]    Same  as  analgetic. 

analgetic  (an-al-jet'ilO,  a.  and  n.    [<(Jr.  <jivi>.- 
?T/Tof,  painless  (see  analgesia),  +  -ie.    Cf.  an- 
algetic]  I.  <i.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized 
by  analgesia;  insensible. 
The  skill  (of  a  hypnotlrcil  patient;  is  somewhat  aual. 

ptir.  With  niolM'  or  l.-M  liiii.nlfi.  -lJ> 

*j.  S.  HtUl,  li.  rman  '  iiltun'.  p  141. 

II.  >'.  In  med.,  anything  which  removes  pain, 
analgia  (a-nal'ji-ii),  m.     INL.,  <  <ir.  ."mi/;;.;, 

paitdess:  see  <riifW*/c.«i«.]    S»me  t 
analgid  fa-nal'jid;,  n.    A  mito  of  the 

Aial'juia:. 


AoaJ»^m*Ut  Checker*. 

many  r>.»s 
colarans  have,  and  any  pair  of  rows  have 
ber  of  like  suiisn-i  In  a  single  column. 
anallantolC  (an-al-an-td'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  av-prly. 

(a-18)  +  allantoic.]    Having  no  allantoia. 
AnaJlantoldea^an-al-an-toi'de-tt), n.pl.  [NL,, 

<  Gr.  oi'-priv.  +  a»jaiTofu% :  nee  allantoic,  allan- 
toid.]  Those  vertebrates  which  have  no  allan- 
toic;  the  Ichthi/opiiida,  or  amphibians  and 
fishes:  synonymous  with  AnammonaUi,  and  op- 
posed to  Allantoidea. 

anaUantoldean  (an-al-an-toi'd«-an),  a.  and  ». 
[<,  Anallantaidea  +  -<i».]  L  «.  Havingnoallan- 
tois:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anallantaidea. 

H.  n.  One  ef  the  Anallantoidea. 
analoga.  a.   Plural  of  anutvgon. 
analogalt  (an-al'd-gal),  a.    [<L.  analog m  (see 
analogous)  +  -al.]    Analogous,    Sir  M.  Hale. 
analogia,  n.   Plural  of  analogium,  analogion. 
analogic  (an-a-loj'ik),  a.    Same  as  analogical. 
analogical  (an-a-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  L.  analogieua, 

<  Gr.  ava/.o)-t*£c,  proportionate,  analogous,  < 
a»ti/o)o<;:  see  analogou*. ]  1.  Founded  on  or 
involving  analogy:  as,  an  analogical  argument. 

We  hare  words  which  are  proper  and  not  amUo-iieaL 

lUid,  Ini,.  Into  numan  Mind,  ril. 

2.  Having  analogy,  resemblance,  or  relation ; 
analogous. 

There  Is  placed  the  minerals  between  the  Inanimate  an.t 
vnreUblc  provinces,  participating  something  analnnml  t« 
either.  ArJf .  UaU,  Ori*.  ,J  Uatikln.l. 

3.  In  biol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  physiological, 
functional,  or  adaptative  analogy ;  having  phys- 
iological without  morphological  likeness:  tfis- 
tingui.shed  from  komoloi/ical, 

analogically  (an-a-loj'i-kal-i),  odr.  1.  by 
analogy;  from  a  similarity  of  relations. 

A  prince  IsaA'ilVvii'catfL'  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state 
as  a  pilot  Is  to  the  icssel. 

Hp.  BtrluUy,  Minute  Millnai^iher,  Iv.  |  21. 

We  anrne  anato-jietillv  from  what  U  within  as  to  what 
ia  external  to  ns.   J.  if.  Aewnsun,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  ox 

2.  In  biol.,  functionally  as  distinguished  from 
structurally;  in  a  physiological  asdistingtiisbod 
from  an  anatomical  way  or  manner:  contrasted 
with  homologicallj). 

Hirdfl  .  .  .  are  anaUvrimUy  related  only  acconllng  to 
the  sum  of  tiuliku  characters  employed  for  similar  pur- 
poses. C««m,  Key  to  X.  A.  Birds,  p.  88. 

ftMlO^cal^ftS(an-a-loj'i-kal-nes), n.  Thequal- 

nalc 


ity  of 
way 


lalogicaf;  fitness  to  be  used  by 

analogion  (an'a-16'ji-on)»  «. ;  pL  analogia  (-AV 
Same  aa  analogium. 
analogise,  c.    See  analogize. 
analogismt  (a-nal'  ^-jirm),  n.  [<  Gr.  biv>oytafi6\r 
a  course  of  reasoning,  proportional  calculation, 

<  ava)i>yi$i<idai,  calculate,  consider  ;  influenced 
by  ivdv.o)»f  (see  analogoiu),  but  rather  directly 

<  atvi,  through,  +  /ojutoffar,  count,  reckon,  con- 
sider, <  /ojoc,  count,  reckoning,  ratio,  etc.:  aee 
logot,  logic,  etc]  1,  In  ?<w»ic,  an  srirtiment 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect :  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment.—  2.  Investigation  of  things  by  their 
analogies;  reasoning  from  analogy. —  3.  In 
metl.,  diagnosift  bv  analogy. 

analogist  ta-nal'o-jist),  N.  [<  analogy  +  -itt.] 
One  who  employs  or  argups  from  analogy. 

Man  la  an  <i  natvyirt.  sn.l  stw.lles  rrlatii'in  in  all  objects. 

f:«..r«.«.  Misc..  p.  an. 

analogiBtic  (a-nal^-jis'tik),  a.  Relating  to  or 
consisting  in  antilogy. 

analogium(an->i-lo'ji-um),  «. ;  pi.  analogia  (-S). 
I  ML.,  <  MOr.  ii'm/oynr,  a  pulpit,  reuding-deak, 

. 


reading-desk,  especially  a  inovab 
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time*  Applied  to  an  umbo  or  a  pulpit. —  3.  The 
incloeure  of  the  tomb  of  a  saint.    /)»  Cange. 

Also  written  anatogion. 
malogil6  (fr-nAl'9-jiz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  a«i<j/- 
oguta,  ppr.  analogizing.  [<  analogy  +  -ice. 
The  tir.  liisaAoviCeoro  agrees  in  form,  but  not  in 
mtr:  seeaiwj/ojfwrin.]  L  (ran*.  To  explain  by 
Mudogv;  exhibit  resemblance  between. 

IL  la  trans.  To  make  use  of  analogy;  bo 
analogous. 

Also  spelled  analogue. 
ABAlogon  (a-nal>gou),  n.j  ph  anatoga  (-gjl). 
[(  Gr.  ani/n/ov,  adj.,  neut.  of  avatjofoc,  analo- 
gous :  sou  a*aU>gon». ]  An  analogue ;  something 
analogous.  Coleridge. 

Even  th*  other  element  of  the  Jcwtoh  system,  the  tie- 
wot  of  prophecy,  to  not  without  its  anaiown  among  the 
heathen  «.  /•.  Hiker,  Begin,  of  Christianity.  L 

analogous  (a-ual'tj-gns),  a.  [<  L.  analogtut,  < 
Gr.  am>4)jor,  according  to  a  due  >o)t>f  or  ratio, 
proportionate,  conformable,  analogous,  <  awr, 
throughout,  according  to  (see  ana-),  +  ?6)oc, 
ratio,  proportion:  »co  logo*  and  lotticA  1.  In 
general,  having  analogy;  corresponding  (to 
something  else)  in  some  particular  or  partic- 
ulars, while  differing  in  others;  bearing  some 
resemblance  or  proportion :  sometimes  loosely 
USCtl  for  Similar.  Thus,  there  U  something  III  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  inbid  oiwil-siwiu-  to  that  of  the  body  :  animal 
'.<V»u.  u  the  wing  of  a  bird  anil  that  of  a  bat,  which  per- 
me  f  uucllon.  Ui 
Bee  «,  below. 


that  there  Is  an 


•ay  that  t 


analogy 
orsrilA 


twircen  things,  and  that  one  ass 

■  M 


Intuitive  perc«]>aons  In  spiritual  beings  may.  perhaps, 
hold  tome  nMdJeyy  unto  vision. 

Sir  T.  Hrwnr,  Christ  Mor.,  111.  15. 

That  there  Is  a  real  analogy  between  an  Individual  or- 
ganism and  a  aortal  organism,  becomes  undeniable  when 
certain  ueccavdtie*  determining  structure  are  seen  to  gov- 
ern them  in  common.  U.  Spencer,  study  of  SocioL,  p.  330. 

In  philosophy,  analorry  does  not  consist  In  the  equality 
of  two  quanulica,  but  of  two  qualitative  relations. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  BnMii(lr.  by  Max  MUllerj. 

Specifically — 3.  In  Imjie,  a  form  of  reasoning 
in  which,  from  the  similarity  of  two  or  more 


to  analoam**,  lu  many 
by  foreign  travel. 

JfaciiMfiry.  On  History. 

Specifically — 2.  In  chem.,  closely  alike,  but  dif- 
fering in  some  degree  as  to  each  of  tbe  more 
prominent  characters. — 3.  In  bot.,  resembling 
in  form  bot  not  in  plan  of  structure.  Thus,  the 
•pur  of  a  larkspur  la  iiimiWju*  to  one  of  tbe  live  spurs  of 
s  oilambine,  but  Uiey  are  nut  homologous,  for  the  one  Is 
t  trial  anil  the  other  a  petal.    A.  Urtty. 

4.  In  biol.,  similar  physiologically  but  not  an- 
atomically;  like  in  function  but  not  in  struc- 
ture: the  "opposite  of  homologon*.  See  analogy, 

5.  -8.  In  logic,  from  Albcrtus  Magnus  down  to 
Riixlcrn  writers,  applied  to  terms  which  are  bo- 
monvmous  or  equivocal  in  a  special  wny,  name- 
ly, those  in  which  the  identity  of  sound  is  not 
accidental,  but  is  based  upon  a  tropo  or  upon 
some  other  reason. 

A  term  to  aiuiLrious  whose  single  signification  applies 
•Sh  equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object:  as,  the 
le<  of  the  table,  the  (eg  uf  tbe  animal.  Whately. 

In  all  senses  used  with  to,  sometimes  irifA. 
8TH.  I'omeapondent,  similar,  like. 
analofOTUly  (a-naro-gus-li),  d<fr.    In  an  anal- 
1  manner. 


(an'a-log),  n.  [<  F.  analogue,  adj.  and 
<  L.  analogus,  adl,  analogous:  see  analo- 
:ftnu.)  1.  In  general,  something  having  anal- 
ogy to  something  else ;  an  object  having  some 
agreement  or  correspondence  in  relations,  func- 
tions, or  structure  with  another  object. 

wt  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 
//.  Sptneer.  Social  Statics,  p.  «>». 
It  fcynicliml  Is  tlie  Intellectual  «HkSo>riw  of  the  trulBr ; 
•ad  though  it  may  be  very  well  hi  giving  a  reltoli  to  thought 
for  certain  palate*,  it  cannot  supply  the  subatance  of  it. 

Lmcrlt,  Study  Windows,  p.  1ST. 

Specifically — 2.  In  philol.,  a  word  eorrespond- 
uuj  with  another;  an  analogous  term. — 3.  In 
wol.  and  hot.,  an  animal  ora  plant  corresponding 
in  spine  special  and  essential  attributes  or  rela- 
tion* to  a  member  of  another  group  or  region, 
•o  that  it  is  a  represeutativo  or  counterpart.— 
4.  In  biol.,  an  organ  in  one  species  or  group 
having  the  same  function  aa  an  organ  of  differ- 
ent structure  and  origin  in  another  species  or 

group.  The  difference  Isrtwren  AitinWwwe  anil  •  rwfantr 
«ay  be  IllaslmU.I  by  Ihe  relation  lielwerii  the  wing  of  a 
bird  and  tliat  of  a  butterfly  ;  as  Hie  two  .lllter  totally  In 
anatomical  structure,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  Aowv- 
l»nsM,  bnt  they  are  u»it/ovi<",  since  both  serve  tor  flight. 
•Ve  anj^>r.v,  5, 

iDAlogy  a-nal'0-ji),  «. ;  pi.  analogies  (-jiz).  f< 
i'.  analogic.  <  Ll  analogia.i  Gr.  <im/o)iu,  equal- 
ity of  ratios,  proportion,  analog}-,  <  uva/xi)o\; 
analogous:  see  analogou*.]  1.  In  ma  Ik.,  an 
«(uation  l>etween  ratios.  Tlito  use  to  obsolete  e-- 
rept  In  s  Uw  phraiM-ft.  a*  Sa^rft  anaUyjv*,  whU  b  art-  fo-ir 
Uupnrxarit  formulas  i>f  •pberical  triipinometry 
2.  An  agreement,  likenens.  or  proportion  be- 
tween the  relations  of  things  to  one  another, 
hence,  often,  agreement  or  likeness  of  things 
tbcm*elve*.  Anatoli  strictly  ileni>4<-s  only  a  partial 
e\t\.  as  in  some  sp«-elal  circumstances  or  i-tterts 
»U»  of  two  or  more  tilings  In  other  respi-cts  i*s»en- 
II  y  llfT#renl :  thus,  wben  si1  nay  that  leaniinir  mtuihttnM 
the  mind,  we  reenunUe  an  itno/ii;ry  lietweeii  leamlmt  and 
!  V,  Ihe  mfnd  w|U(  the  latter  is  lo 
(We 


other 

Mars  are  loth  planets,  nearly  eq 

not  dllferlng  greatly  in  density  -™ —   

lions  of  seas  and  continents,  alike  In  conditions  of  hu 
mldity,  temperature, seasons. day  and  night,  etc.;  bill  the 
earth  atoo  supports  organic  life ;  hence  liars  (umbubly) 
supports  organic  life  -  im  nn  ar*Lptn*ent  /rvm  uwu<*nt.  See 
twturtwn. 

4.  In  gram.,  conformity  to  tlie  spirit,  structure, 
or  general  rules  of  a  language;  similarity** 
respects  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lan- 
guage, as  derivation,  inflection,  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, etc. — 5.  In  biol.,  resemDlaneo  with- 
out affinity  j  physiological  or  adaptive  likeness 
between  things  morphologically  or  structurally 
unlike :  the  opposite  of  homology.  Thus,  there  Is 
an  analoiry  between  the  wing  of  a  bint  and  that  of  a  butter- 
My,  liotli  being  adapted  to  the  same  physiological  purpose 
of  flight,  tiut  there  Is  no  inorpboluirlcaJ  relation  between 
Uiem.  Analogy  rests  ujmjii  ux-re  functional  (that  Is. 
physiological)  modHk-atlons :  homoloio'  to  grounded  U|mmi 
structural  (tliat  to.  mornliolugicml)  identity  or  unity.  Anal- 
ogy to  the  correlative  of  physiology,  homology  of  .morphol- 
ogy ;  but  Ihe  two  may  be  coincident,  as  when  structures 
identical  In  niorptii'Uigy  are  iwed  for  the  same  purjKises 
and  are  therefore  pliyslologlcally  hlenllcal.  —  Analogy  of 
faith,  in  tKral.,  the  correspondence  of  Ui«  several  parts  of 
revelation  with  one  another. 

analphabot,  analphabeta  (an-al'fa-bet,  -bet), 
a.  and  ».  [<  MI.,  analjihabrtu*,  <  <lr.  avaffailirroe, 
not  knowing  one's  ABC,<  av-  priv.  +  a/jajtrof, 
tho  A  B  C.  alphabet :  seo  alpkaliet.]  L  a.  Not 
knowing  the  ultmahet ;  illitcrats*. 

II,  n.  One  who  does  not  know  the  alphabet ; 
one  who  cannot  read. 

As  late  as  the  census  of  IftSl  tt  was  found  that  [in  Italy) 
in  a  papulation  of  21,777.331  there  were  no  less  than  HI. ■ 
H00,70t  analphnbetf*,  or  persona  absolutely  destitute  of  in- 
struction, alMolutcly  unable  to  read. 

Knryt.  Brit.,  XIII.  490. 

analphabetic  (an-al-fa-bet'ik),  a.  Not  know- 
ing tho  alphabet ;  illiterate;  unable  to  read, 

analy&able,  analyse,  etc.   See  anatyzable,  etc. 

aualyaet,  n.  [Also  written  asa/ise,  <  V.  ana- 
lyse, <  ML.  amilyns:  see  analy*i»,  analyze.] 
Analysis. 

TIm.'  arntlye  of  It  [a  tractate]  mar  be  snared,  since  it  is 
In  many  hands    Bp.  M«c**f ,  life  of  Abp.  Wllnams.  1L  lot. 

analysis  (a-naTi-sia),  «.  [Formerly  a naly»r,  < 
F.  analy*c  i=  Pg.  analyse  or  analyst*  =  Sp.  andlisi* 
ss  It.  analisi,  <  ML.  analysis,  <  Gr.  ava> iwic,  a  dis- 
solving, resolution  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  analysis,  lit.  a  loosing,  < 
ava/ien',  resolve  into  its  elements,  analyxe,  lit. 
loosen,  undo,  (  lira,  Vmck,  +  '/.i fir,  loosen :  see 
iVnwmi.]  1.  The  resolution  or  separation  of 
anything  which  is  compound,  as  a  conception, 
a  sentence,  a  material  substance,  or  an  event, 
into  its  constituent  elements  or  into  its  causes ; 
decomposition. 

In  the  deductive  syllogtom  we  proceed  by  analysis  — 
■  nomposing  a  whole  Into  Its  part*. 

Sir  V.  Hamilton. 

Id 'w  U^"iIc«T^r^^hnin^w  kinds  or^le^n'taly 
sensations  which  are  associated  together  to  produce  the 
Idea.  MM, 
Analysis  to  real,  aa  when  a  chemist  separates  two  »b- 
stancea.  Logical,  as  when  We  consider  the  properlie«  of 
the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  separately,  though  we 


analytic 

umed  as  true,  and  consequences  are  drawn  from  It  until 
socuetldug  conceded  to  reached,  which  If  It  Is  true  Involves 
the  truth  of  the  thing  sought,  the  ilrmonstratlou  corrs- 
arxibdlug  to  the  analysts ;  In  the  latter,  the  ronstrucUou 
Bought  to  aaaiuned  as  already  known,  and  ci.iuwyjuences 
are  deduced  from  It  until  something  given  to  reached. 
(6)  Algebraical  reasoning,  in  which  unknown 
quantities  are  operated  upon  in  order  to  find 
their  values.  I  tela,  (e)  The  treatment  of 
problems  by  a  consideration  of  infinitesimals, 
or  something  equivalent,  especially  by  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  (including  the  integral  cal- 
culus, tho  calculus  of  variations,  etc.):  often 
called  wijimfcsiinaf'  analysis.  This  is  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word  in  modern  times. 
Uence  —  (if)  The  discussion  of  a  problem  by 
means  of  algebra  (in  the  sense  of  a  system  of 
symbols  with  rules  of  transformation),  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  geometrical  discussion  of  it,  that  is, 
a  discussion  resting  directly  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  space:  thus,  analytical  geometry  is  the 
treatment  of  geometrical  problems  by  analy- 
sis.— 4.  A  syllabus  or  synopsis  of  the  contents 
of  a  book  or  discourse,  or  of  the  principles 
of  a  soienco.— Analysis  of  a  Plant,  an  examina- 
tion of  Its  structure  sud*  characters  as  a  preliminary  to 
its  determination.— Chemical  analysis,  DlopnanUno 
analysis,  »tc.  See  the  adjective.,  fluxtonal  analy- 
sis. See  uiefAmf  uf  jtuzians,  under  yfuxio.i.  Oaaomct- 
ric  analysis,  harmonic  analysis,  etc.  See  the  adjee. 
tlvea.  —  Qualitative  analysis,  in  eAem.,  the  detection 
of  the  constltuenta  of  a  comiMmiid  lwidy,  in  dfotlncliiui 
from  quantitative  analysis,  or  the  determination  of  the 
amounta  and  pro]Kirtloua  of  the  constituents.  Spectrum 
analysis.  See  spectrum.  w8jm.  Assay.  Analysis.  Seetw- 
My. 

analyst  (an'a-list),  n.  [=  F.  analyste  =  Pg. 
analysla  =  8p.  It.  analisla ;  formed  from  the 
verb  analyze,  aa  if  from  a  verb  in  -ice :  see  -ist, 
-ize.]  One  who  analyzes  or  who  is  versed  in 
analysis,  in  any  application  of  that  word. 

Tbe  analyst  has  not  very  many  resource*  at  Ills  disposal 
fur  separating  an  Ultimate  mixture  of  several  UkIIi-i. 

Pvf.  Set.  .V'A.  XXV.  SOS 

analytic,  analytical  (an-a-lit'ik,-i-kal),  a.  and 
(in  the  first  form)  n.  [<"ML.  anaty'ticus,  <  Gr. 
ara'/nmi'jr,  analytic,  <  okj/itoc,  dissoluble,  verbal 
adj.  of  avaXtix;  dissolve,  renolve,  nnaly/.e:  see 
analysis.}    I.  a.  1.  Relating  to,  of  the  nature 


of,  or  operating  by  analysis:  opposed  to  syn- 
Ihetie,  synthetieal:   as,  nn  analylie 
thought. 


of  a 


prrdlcat. 
lially  llfl 
the  ml, 


>  without  sidi 

Ft'miiyi,  VdcwIj.  of  l'hil. 
Tho  analysis  of  a  material  object  consists  In  breaking  II 
up  Into  those  other  material  objects  which  are  it*  clcnimU 
audit  to  only  when  wo  lu»i«  MWuctMngi'f  Uh-  pnifierili sof 
these  elements  as  they  rttot  »epumtcly  that  we  regard  an 
unHoVis  of  IIhi  whole  as  »«ttofiu  t..r)  .  .t/nvf.  IX.  so. 

2.  The  regressive  scientific  metliod  of  discov- 
ery; resenri'li  into  causes;  induction. — 3.  In 
MrtfA. :  («)  Originally,  and  still  frequently,  a 
regressive  method,  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Plato,  which  first  assumes  the  conclusion 
and  gradually  lends  back  to  the  premises.  The 
thirteenth  l«>»k  "I  r.uel,d'»  Kl-mciils  bss  Hi-  MtowinK 
drliiiition,  which  I*  not  ttuppoM-il  bi  lw  by  F.ucltd,  but 
wtiit'b  to  onclt-nt,  mid  jierliiipr*  I -v  Eudoius :  Analyxti  is  the 
proceeiiing  from  IIh*  thln^*  viucht,  ai  concedi'd,  by  citims 
qi]rm-es  to  ».inie  corned,.!  truth  ;  syiithrtit  is  tni-  pro- 
ceeding fr»»m  the  conceded  by  cuiuMspierires  b,  tbe  tnith 
••■ucht.  Aeconliiig  t*i  l"appu.<,  an.ilyfcto  to  of  tuo  kin-Is: 
ttttorvtical,  *j>  calle<l  Iktihis,.  n».-d  In  rtwearvh  into  Inith. 
mid  (n-o»iemntie.  «<i  called  txi-ause  u«r.l  In  the  solution  of 
pniblems.   In  the  former,  tbe  pn.positlon  to  he  proved  Is 


Ihetie,  synthetieal:   as,  nn 


Hto  (Webster  s|  mind  was  • 
structlve,  mid  hto  restleaness  of  I 
certain  Instability  of  temiier. 

II.  K.  SeudJer,  Moah  Webster,  lv. 

2.  In  the  Kan tian  logic,  explicatory;  involving 
a  mere  analysis  or  explication  of"  knowledge, 
and  not  any  "material  addition  to  it. 

In  all  Juilgmcnta  in  which  Uu-re  to  a  n  l«l|..n  lirtween 
subject  and  predicate  (I  sjsrak  of  aAlrmalive  Judgnhenta 
only,  the  application  to  negative  ones  being  easyl,  that  re- 
lation can  be  of  two  klmls.  Kltber  tbe  predicate  II  be- 
longs bi  the  subject  A  as  something  ctmtalnrd  (though 
covertly)  in  tlie  conceiit  A ;  or  II  lies  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  the  concept  A,  though  somehow  cinncrtcd  with  it.  In  the 
former  esse  I  call  the  juiignvcnt  iTNti/jiVieat:  III  tbe  latter, 
synthetical.  .Inii/jrfienf  Judgment* (affirmative) arc  there- 
fore tbime  in  which  tbe  connection  of  tlie  predb-ale  wlUi 
the  subleet  to  conceived  through  identity,  while  others  in 
which  that  connection  to  concclvr.1  withont  Identity  may 
be  c*ll<«t  synthetical. 

A'unl,  Oitiiiue  uf  litre  Keason  (tr.  by  Max  Muller). 

3.  In  philol.,  deficient  in  inflections,  and  em- 
ploying instead  particles  and  auxiliary  wonls  to 
express  modifications  of  meaning  and  to  show 
the  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence :  as,  an 
analytie  language.- Analytical  chemistry,  a  meth- 
od of  physical  reaearcb  In  which  compound  sulwlajHt's are 
resolved  Into  their  elemetiia.-  Analytical  definition. 

See f/eSnji/uin.— Analytical  geometry,  geometry  treated 

by  lueaiM  of  ordinsry  algebra,  with  a  reference,  direct  or 
ludlrt-et.  bi  11  syito'ln  of  cuordlnalcs.  See  cw*ntinate.  In 
onlhiary  rectangular  coordinates,  for  example,  there  to 
Just  one  point  of  space  for  every  set  of  values  of  the  three 
variable*,  t,  w,  1.    If,  isow,  an  ciustioii  h 


..  .  ■  ui  I, 


,1  i)„ 


twecn  tli 

slide  values  will  be  excluded,  and  Don 
of  space  will  lie  debarred  to  us,  and  w, 
b>  a  certain  "lociw  *  or  place:  anil  si 

Ulde|M-lulent  variables  Is,  III  cotiM-ollcl 
reduced  by  one.  the  UUIIiIhT  of  dime 
at  any  one  point  will  lie  one  less  tbs 
that  the  locus  will  In*  a  surface,    Hy  ihe  u*e  of  sucti 
Hons  of  hxi  every  [imldeni  of  geometry  U  reiluced  I 


iiasutned  lie- 
f  otherwise  Lxsl 

■me  of  the  |»>lnts 
hall  be  restricted 
e  tlie  liiiinticr  of 
of  tlie  <«iuatl  <ii. 
Ions  of  the  lit-us 
that  of  space,  so 


1 1 


problem  of  algr-l>Ti 
is  mathematii-ally 
vartiibl.-s.    Thus.  1 
subsist  Iwtwceii  thne  unkn, 
satlslleil  siiuultaiieouslv.  amount 


u,l  the  w|,<ili-  diictriii,'  of  gsNiiis,  iry 
li  titillrvl  with  tbe  alio  bra  of  tlnn- 
r  that,  when  four  ei|iiBlii'lks 
iisntllU-s.  they  can  ln^ 

to  discovering  tblll, 


•Vt 

1  a  certiiin  g<  1 

iliu-trlc»l  n-ltltlon  sulwists 

snrfn 

i  es,  they  ne-i 

t  in  a  cxiniinoii  |s-lnt.  Th« 

•  l.l.-a  , 

'  ri 

lytic 

>]  gr.,metry  l> 

1  exclusively  due  to  the  f 

TliUS  < 

,1  li 

cartes  <i.w.  irsV'i.  who  jmhltohixl  bis  <;,:,u,4>eie.  contain- 
ing lliuhtrations  of  the  new  m<  thinl,  in  iiuki  Analyti- 
cal Jurlaprutlence,  a  theory  and  system  of  jurisprudence 
wrought  out  neither  by  in«|tiiring  for  cthl.  nl  prinrlj.te* 
or  the  db-tates  of  the  sentiment  of  Justl.-e.  nor  for  the 
nib  s  whli  h  may  lie  actually  In  force,  but  by  analysing, 
classifying,  and  romnsrim!  various  b  cul  eon. -eption*.  The 
b.-»t  known  of  the  analvttcal  lunsts  are  Ik  nthum  and 
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AoiUn.- Analytical  key.  In  M.,*a  »rr»ne*inent  of  the 

prominent  character*  of  a  group  of  order*,  or  ot  tenor*, 
etc,  lu  «uch  ■  iuuiuct  a*  to  facilitate  the  determination 
of  plant*.-  Analytical  mechanics,  the  Ktrnco  at  me- 
chanic* treated  by  the  ioanlteaimal  calculua— Analytic 
function.  Sue /nnetion.  Analytic  method,  in  iosiw,* 
mctiiu.l  which  proceed*  retrrtweively  or  tttductlTely  (ram 


known  particular*  to  the  recognition  of  general  _ 
in  opfvatumi  to  the  lyntketic  nut  tod,  which  advance* 
from  principle*  to  particular*. 

II,  a.  (only  in  tho  first  form).  1.  One  of  the 
main  divisions  of  logic,  which  treaU  of  the 
criteria  for  distmguishing  good  and  bad  argu- 
ments . — 2.  Analystr*  in  the  mathematical  sense. 

[  Rare.]  -  The  new  analytic  of  logical  lorou,  a  M- 

cat  scheme  of  ayllntriaiii  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  tuuw*l  upon 
the  doctrine  ot  tile  quaimfleation  of  the  predicate.  See 
*/wtniittca1ioH. 

analytically  (iin-ft-Ut'i-kal-i),  arfr.  1.  In  an 
analytical  rannurr;  bran  "unalytic method;  by 
menu*  of  analysis. —  2.  To  or  towurd  analytic 
methods:  iih,  "persons  analytically  inclined, * 
//.  Sf>e»ocr. 

analytics  (an-a-lit'iks),  ».  pi.  [The  pi.  form 
with  rof.  to  Aristotle's  treat  meg  on  logic,  called 
ra  a»o>.iT(»«j,  neut.  pi.  of  ava/vTuAc,  analytic: 
see  analytic]  1.  The  name  (riven  by  Aristotle 
Vo  tho  whole  of  his  logical  investigations  viewed 
a*  the  analysis  of  thought;  specifically,  the 
uame  of  two  of  his  logical  treatises,  tho  iVi'or 
and  the  Posterior  Analytics,  the  former  of  which 
deuls  with  tho  doctrine  of  tho  syllogism,  and 
tho  latter  with  proof,  definition,  division,  and 
tho  knowledge  of  principles. — 2.  Same  as 
analytic,  '2. 

analyzable.  analysable  (an'a-li-xa-bl),  a.  [< 
analyse,  analyse,  +  -nWc.J  Capable  of  being 
analyzed. 

analyzableness,  analysableness  fau'a-n-r.n- 
The  state  or  quality  «f  being  aimly /.- 


lll-IICS), 

ublc. 
an; 
f  <  analyse, 
fyzitig, 

analyze,  analyse  (im'a-liz) 


-nation  (an-fcll-xA'sbou 
+  -ation.]  The  act  of  i 


),  it. 
aua- 


r.  I. ;  pret.  and 


pp.  analysed,  analysed,  ppr.  analysing,  analy, 

but  f ormeriy"T*ref  asttill  In  tho^ii  W^UtU-^ 
spelled  regularly  analyze  (as  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary), in  the  17th  century  also  analise,  <  F. 
analyser  s  Fr.  Fg.  analysar  =  Hp.  analicar  —  It. 
analtssare,  analyse ;  from  tho  noun,  F.  analyse, 
E.  ob«.  analyse,  analysis,  tho  terra,  conform- 
ing to  -ist,  as  also  iu  paralyse,  q.  v. :  see  analy- 
sis and  -<--<.]  1.  To  take  to  pieces;  resolvo 
into  dementi;  separate,  atia  compound  into  its 
parts;  nscertaiu  the  constituents  or  causes  of; 
ascertain  tho  characters  or  structure  of,  as  a 
plant:  as,  to  analyse  a  mineral,  a  sentence,  or 
an  argument;  to  analyse  light  by  separating  it 
into  its  prismatic  constituents. 

But  do  what  we  will,  there  remain*  in  all  deeply  agree- 
able uuprcaaiuut  a  channtiu;  some!  hunt  we  cannot  alia/**-. 

U,  Jatms,  Jr.,  Trail*  Kkcti'lws.  |>.  S+t. 
The  amUntiwt  prUm  ■•  tilted  into  the  body  (of  the  all- 
vriiin,  In  inch  a  manner 


,ut,  ...  It  I. 


crascopel  aliorc  the  Wenli 
that,  when  iU  III  tint-  la  drawn  . 
out  of  Hie  may  ol  the  lUtbtray*. 

■'.  B.  Carptnltr,  Micro*.,  t  6s. 
Hence  —  2.  To  examine  critically,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  essential  elements  or  give  the  essence 
of:  as,  to  analyse  a  poem. —  3.  In  math.,  to 
Htibiuit  (a  problem)  to  treatment  by  algebra, 
and  especially  by  the  calculus, 
analyzor,  analyser  (an'ii-li-iter),  «.  1.  One 
who  or  (list  which  urialyr.es,  or  has  the  power  of 
analyzing. 

Fire  li  the  irreat  <tiwmV<t  In  the  world,  and  the  product 
■uhea.  BuAntll,  Sermon*  oo  Uvlnu  Subject*. 

H>-  thl»  title  | man  of  Mriicrl  we  do  not  mean  the  nwre 
•nhillator  of  dlftlaner*,  or  nnalyztr  of  couipound*.  or  laltcl- 
h  r  of  ft]kvtca.  //,  >>vjMvr,  Kdu<.-*tion,  p.  IW, 

Specifically — 2.  In  optic*,  the  part  of  n  polari- 
scopo  which  receives  tho  light  after  polari- 
zation nnd  exhibits  its  properticK:  usually  a 
section  or  prism  cut  from  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal. 

When  two  Inxtruments,  whether  of  til*;  SAlue  or  of  dif- 
ferent kltelft,  art*  cued,  they  arc  cnllcd  reapectlvelv  th«* 
"  p4il*rt«*T"  and  the  "  anat^mr"  ;  and  the  two  tnurthix 
lire  liuimicd  und<  r  tlie  general  mune  of  utMilari«xipr, "' 
Xpcttumudr,  rularia*tion,  p.  2. 

Anamsse,  «.  and  ».    Sec  Juaamcxe. 

anamusit^  (n-naui'o-sit),  n.  [<  Or.  imiiirnor, 
int<Tmi<iliato  (<  uni,  upon,  +  urrmv,  middle).  + 
-iff'-'.]  The  name  given  by  lithologist*  to  those 
varieties  of  basalt  which  are  of  ho  line  a  tex- 
ture that  the  separate  crystals  cannot  lie  dis- 
tinguished bv  the  naked  eve.    See  baaalt. 

Anamite  luti'n-iiilt  l,  «.    .Same  as  .-fsnatMrsr. 

anamnesig  (an-atii-ue'sis),  n.  [NI...  <  tlr.  <im- 
H»»ai\,  a  idcallitlg  to  Uiilld,  <  omptuvi/vMtv,  recall 
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to  mind,  <  Aua,  again,  +  tuftvfynatv,  call  to  mind: 
see  (Mnemonic  Cf.  amnesia,]  1.  In  pgyehol., 
the  net  or  process  of  reproduotion  in  memory ; 
reminiscence. — 2.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  which  con- 
sists in  calling  to  remembrance  something  over- 
looked.— 3.  Iu  Platonic  jthila*.,  the  vague  rec- 
ollection of  a  state  of  existence  preceding  tho 
present  life.  Is.  Taylor. — 4.  In  meet.,  the  account 
given  by  a  patient  or  his  friends  of  the  history 
of  bis  case  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  a  physician. 

anamnestic  (an-am-nes'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or. 
orurr»'7<rru6cf  able  to  recall  to  mind,  <  ova/an/OTic, 
that  may  be  recalled,  <  avautftti/oatv:  see  anam- 
nests.]   L  a.  Aiding  the  memory. 

H.  ».  The  art  of  recollection  or  reminis- 
cence.   Sir  II*.  Hamilton. 

Anamnia  (an-»««'ni-t),  n.  pi.  pih.,  neut  pi. 
of  anamnins,  <  Or.  d>w  priv.  +  omWov,  amnion.] 
In  sool.,  those  vertebrates,  as  fishes  and  am- 
phibians, which  are  destitute  of  an  amniotic 
sac:  opposed  to  Amnionata  (which  see). 

Anamniata  (an-am-ni-a't*),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  as 
Anamnia  +  -affl.]  The  more  correct  form  of 
.inamnioNflfa. 

Ana.mninnata  fau-amfniH>.i>a'tlt),  n.pl.  [XL., 
<  Or.  de-  priv.  +  apviuv,  amnion)  +  -ata ;  more 
correctly  Anamniata.']  Vertebrates  which  have 
no  amnion,  a*  U>e  JckthyajtskUt :  synonymous 
with  .innltasloiVien,  and  oppose4  to  ^mitiomita. 
Also  written  .tii<i»i«wto. 

anamnioniC  (an-am-ni-on'ik),  o.  [<  Or.  <ii^ 
priv.  +  auvim;  amnion,  +  -ie ;  the  mora  correct 
form  would  be  "anamniac.]  hiamo  as  anaui- 
iotit 

n.  pi.  [XL,  <  Or. 
+  *ir»f:  see  -of/-.] 

Same  as  Anamnionata. 
anamniotlc  (an-am-ni-ot'ik),  a.   [As  .tnammi- 
ofa  +  -ic.)    Without  amnion:  as,  fishes  and 
amphibians  arc  anamnivlic  vertebrates.  An 
equivalent  form  is  flnrfmivionjc. 
anamornhism  (an-a-mor'fizm),  n.    [<  anamor- 
phosis +  -ism.]  Same  as  anamorphosis,  'i  and  3. 
anamorphoscope  (an-a-mfir'fo-Rkop), ».  f;<  Or. 
oio«i^d»j(Tic(sce(is<iJiiorn*i«rij»)  +  a«oir«if,  view.] 
Au  optical  toy  consisting  of  a  vertical  cylindri- 


Anamniota  (an-am-ni-o'ta). 
<ie-  priv.  +  auviov,  amnion, 


Aa*jiMje|iaa«M. 

anamorphosy  (an-a-mor'fo-si),  n.  Same  at 
anamorphosis.    Imp.  Diet. 

anamorphous  (an-a-nidr'fus),  a.  [As  anamor- 
phosis +  -out,  after  n«»rtr»iAo«ut.]  Distorted ; 
out  of  sliupe.    X.  E.  l>. 

anan  (n-nau'),  ailr.  and  interj.,  orig.  prep,  phr. 
[<  ME*,  anan,  antra,  originally  with  long  a  (ft), 
andn;  also  anon,  anoan,  anone:  see  <ti»on.]  Lt 
n<Ir.  At  onco ;  immediately ;  anon. 

do  to.  little  Mu>hct,  for  tills,  anan. 

Yon  II  steal  forth  a  laugh  In  tl»e  «liade  of  your  fan. 

B.  Jmu*m,  EnterUlsmenU. 

II.  inter).  An  interrogative  particle  signify- 
ing that  one  has  not  heard  or  i 
what  has  been  said.  [Eng.] 


col  mirror  which  gives  a  correct  image  of  a 
distorted  picture  drawn  at  tho  base  on  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  See 
anamorphosis. 

anamorphoee  (an-a-mdr'fos),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  anamorphustii,  ppr.  anamorphoaing.  Knsn- 
morphosis."]  To  represent  by  anamorphosis ; 
distort  into  n  monstrouB  projection.    A.  A'.  I). 

anamorphosis  (an-a-mor'fo-sis  or  an'a-mor- 
/6'*U),  «.  [XL.,  <  (fir.  ivaimfntuen: ,  a  forming 
anew,  <  tinauofs>or»',  form  anow,  transform,  < 
ni,  again,  +  /mjj^oVjf,  form,  <  put**',,  a  form:  see 
int>rpha$>igy,~\  1,  In  ptrtj**e..,  a  methoil  of  draw- 
ing which  gives  a  distorted  imago  of  the  object 
ri'presentcd  when  it  is  viewed  directly  or  nearly 
so,  but  a  natural  image  when  it  is  viewed  from  a 
certain  point,  is  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror, 
or  is  seen  through  a  polyhedron. —  2.  Iu  frof.,  an 
anomalous  or  monstrous  development  of  any 
part  of  a  plant,  owing  to  some  unusual  condition 
affecting  growth,  so  that  it  presents  an  appear- 
ance sltogclber  unlike  tho  typical  form,  as 
when  tho  calyx  of  a  rose  assume*  the  form  of  a 
leaf.  [.U  hem  arc  no  liiiMe  to  thU  rhiui£e  i>f  form  tr<im 
nw«i,hlt<iit|t>n*  of  i  limnte,  *oll.  eti'.  tloit  «tnic  vurii'tii** 
have  liecn  planed  in  three  i«-  four  illlferent  unieni. 
8.  In  sniil.  and  1ml.,  the  gradual  change  of  form, 
generally  ascending,  traced  in  a  group  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  the  inemliers  of  which  succeed 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  nun,  the ,  oiler  m.-m- 
\wn  of  any  vroilp  uloerv.rl  In  Ihc  lower  iceoloihail  fonik* 
thoiB  arc  h>  some  moil  to  Ih<  M  a  lnwer  t)  |M?  tiuui,  and  la 
|Mtlnt  of  det'/l.tfinictit  Inferior  to.  th~ir  amloiriics  in  moro 
recent  strata  ot  aiii«>tiit  livinir  f.irms:  hut  thifi  has  Uwn 
controverted.  e«|«-  I  dly  l>y  op|H.iienl«  .if  " 

In  senses  2  and  3  also  called 


Natl.  Well,  what  aay  yuu  to  * 
bitter  bancaii)  off  your  liaud? 
Tvny.  Anan !      UvUtmith,  She  Stoop*  to  f'nqaer,  II 

(In  this  aenae  formerly,  and  ttlll  dtalrctally,  much  uard  la 
replyliiK  to  quetUona  or  l  omniandi.  to  mill  a  slight  delay, 
though  orbrfnally  hiinljlnu  "  I  will  attend  to  yon  atance  ; 
hence,  with  an  IntermiiaUve  tune,  It  came  to  Imidy  Uiat 
the  question  or  command  wan  not  nndentood.  It  i*  the 
aaine  word  at  nn«n.] 

ananat  (an-an'ft),  n.  [Bee  ananas.]  A  pine- 
apple. 

ananas  i  an-an'as),  n.  [Formerly  also  anana  ss 
F.  and  It.  ananas,  <  Bp.  ananas,  also  anana,  I*g. 
ananas,  the  pineapple,  <  Braz.  (Tupi)  ananas, 
an/MMi,  or  nasan,  first  mentioned  as  Pernv., 
nanas.]  1.  A  native  name  in  tropical  America 
of  tho  pineapple,  and  of  other  plants  resem- 
bling it.  The  wild  anauaa  of  the  West  Indies  is 
Jtromelia  Pingwin.—  S.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  small 
genus  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  JfromeHaeca:  A.  sat, 
pineapple.    Also  called  — 

Ananchytes  ^an-ang-ki'tex),  it.  [NL.;  forma- 
tion appar.  trreg.  and  not  obvious.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  petalostiehous  sea-urchins,  of  the 
family  sipatani/i- 

da-,  found  in  the  1  _JL 

(.'reiaceous  for-      -  JjC*  /tf^Sr**. 

mation.   They  are  f .:  ;.^Sfi»A 
ciilled  In  ttie  fiutli  £  KTisa  e^d^rTrSl 

of  f'liicland  "■hep- 
ber^iV  erifwiw"  and 
"fairy  loavca,  '  aint 
toe  e»p4>cUll>  char- 
acterlatic  of  the 
I'ppcr  ftialk.  They  t.^.mtu,.  ,.  J.  tut*,  *ut*t. 
ha»e*rai»tHlhclniel 

like  form,  nimple  auibuliurra,  trnnarened  mouth,  an  -iMocf 
outlet.  v 

Ananchytinac  (an-ong-ki-ti'ne\  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Ananehylrt  +  -imr.]  A  subfamily  of  sea-urchins, 
of  the  family  Spatann ida;  tyi.ified  hy  thefcenua 
.tiKiNcAyfr.v,  eontaining  many  fossil  and  a  few 
surviving  forms. 

anandrottS  (an-an'drus),  a.    [<  XL.  anandrus, 

<  Or.  otwei'/'f,  without  a  man.  <  ai>-  priv.  +  orfoj 
('inV'-),  a  man,  a  male,  in  mod.  but.  a  stamen.] 
In  Intt.,  without  stamens:  applied  to  female 
llowere.  Also  formerly  applied  to  cryptogamie 
plants,  because  they  were  »up|>osed  to  have  no 
male  orgnns. 

anantheroua  (uu-uii'th<-r-iis),  a.  [<  NLimm- 
(Aierit*,  <  Or.  av-  priv.  +  XL.  anlhtrn,  anther.] 
In  but.,  destitute  of  anthers. 

ananthotM  (an-an'thus>,  a.  [<  Or.  nixnesje,  < 
ar.^priv.  +  uteJor,  a  flower,  +  -ons.J 
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anapsst 

anapsst.  anapaitlc,  etc.  Same  aa  anapest, 
etc.,  with  Latin  «  retained, 
anapaf&nize  (an-a-pA'gan-Ix),  v.  *.  [<  Or.  dpd, 
xgZa  (seu  ami-),  +  paganize,  q.  v.]  To  make 
pagan  again ;  repaganlie.  Southry.  [Rare.] 
anapedratic  (an'a-pi-rat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  'ana- 
piratic,  <  Or.  aivTupaofku,  try  again,  do  again, 
exercise,  (.  iva,  again,  +  irnpav,  attempt,  try: 
see  pirate,  piratic.]  Arising  from  too  long  or 
too  frequent  exercise :  applied  to  a  kind  01  pa- 
ralysis produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  certain 
muscles  in  the  same  way  for  a  long  time,  such 
m  writers'  palsy,  telegraphers'  paralysis,  etc. 
anapesr.a.  [In  fustian  amines,  an  ape*,  and  apes, 
a  nape*,  corrupted  from  of XapU*.  J  Of  Naples : 
tpphed  to  fustian  produced  there, 
anapest,  anapaest  (an'a-pest),  n.  [<  L.  <i«a- 
pttrlus,  <  Gr.  avaxaieror,  prop,  a  verbal  adj., 
struck  back,  rebounding,  because  the  foot  is  the 
reverse  of  a  dactyl  ( L.  daetylus  repercussus,  anti- 
dtetylns),  (.avaraiitv,  strike  back  or  again, <  ova, 
back,  +  xaittv,  strike,  =  L.  pavire,  strike :  see 
pair.]  In  pros.,  a  foot  consisting  of  three 
syllablee,  the  first  two  short  or  unaccented, 
the  last  long  or  accented:  the  reverse  of  the 
(/arty/. 

auipestic,  anapaestic  (an-a-pes'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ttwprtt,  anapetst,  +  -id.)  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  anapest;  consisting 
of  anapests. 

JX  s.  The  anapestic  measure ;  an  anapestic 
rerse.  The  following  is  an  example  of  anapes- 
tic*: 

"  And  the  »becn  of  their  ■pears  was  like  stars  on  the  M 
Then  the  Mac  sravca  roll  nightly  o'er  <l«ep  Udllev." 

ByrvM,  Descent  of  Sennacherib. 

aupesttcal,  anapaastical  (an-a-pes'ti-kal),  a. 

Same  as  anapestic.  [Rare.] 
aaapestically,  anapsestically  (an-a-pes'ti- 

kal-i>,  adr.    In  anapestic  rhythm, 
anaphalantiaais  (an-a-fal-anti'a-aiB),  n.  [NL., 

<  Or.  ava^ajjtvjiatite,  baldness  in  front,  (  dwi, 
up,  +  $a>jjtf)oc,  'paJjiiToc,  bald  in  front.]  In 
pathoi.,  the  falling  out  of  the  eyebrows. 

anaphora  (an-af'o-ril),  «.;  pi.  anaphorie  (-re). 
[L.,  <  Or.  avopoph,  a  coming  up,  ascension,  a 
bringing  up,  a  reference,  recourse,  an  offering, 

<  'm-upt^w,  bring  up,  bring  back,  refer,  pour 
forth,  offer,  etc.,  <dni,  up,  back,  +  pfptiv,  carry, 
bear,  =  E.  heart.]  1.  In  rhct.,  a  figure  con- 
siting  in  the  repetition  of  the  Barnc  word  or 
words  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  succeed- 
ing versos,  clauses,  or  sentences :  as,  "  JFhere 
is  the  wise  f  iraerc  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the  dis- 
pute! of  this  world  f"  ICor.i.  20.— 8.  Inasfron., 
the  oblique  ascension  of  a  star. — 3.  In  liturgies, 
the  more  solemn  part  of  the  eucharistic  service : 
probably  so  called  from  the  oblation  which  oc- 
curs in  it.  The  anaphora  begins  with  the  Sursom  Ponla, 
mj  Includes  all  Uint  follow*,  that  l».  the  preface,  conse- 
cration, treat  utihitloii,  communion,  thanksgiving,  etc.  In 
aim**  of  the  mure  ancient  forms  It  Is  preceded  hy  a  bene- 
diruon. 

iBaphrodisia  (an-af-ro-diz'i-tt),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  HKifpodVsia,  <  ina^phiiToe,  without  venereal 
desire,  <  ok-  priv.  +  'A^poJinj,  Venus.]  The  ab- 
sence of  sexual  power  or  appetite ;  impotence. 

inaphrodialac  (an-af-r^-db  i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [< 
(ir.  up-  priv.  +  appnJitntan6c,  venereal :  see  aph- 
rodisiac.] I.  a.  Tending  to  diminish  sexual 
desire ;  pertaining  to  anapnrodisia,  or  to  anaph- 
nxlisiaea. 

JX,  a.  That  which  dulls  or  diminishes  sexual 
elite,  as  a  drug,  bathing,  etc.;  an  antaph- 
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specifically,  in  med.,  the  filling  up  of  a  deficiency 
caused  by  loss  of  substance,  as  in  wounds, 
anaplerotic  (an'a-plj-rot'ik),  a.  and  n.  f<  L. 
anaplarotiems,  <  Or.  'ararAityjurudr,  fit  for  tilling 
up,  <  avax)jipavv,  fill  up,  restore:  see  anajde- 
rosM.1  I.  a.  In  med.,  filling  up;  promoting 
granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

IL  ».  A  substance  or  application  which  pro- 
motes the  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
Aaaplotherium,  n.    Erroneous  form  of  Ano- 

plothcrium.  llraude. 
anapnograph  (iin-ap'n^-graf),  »•  [<  Or. 
t»o5,  respiration  (<  awim«ir,  take  breath,  <  dsxS, 
again,  +  Tviit;  breathe),  +  ipapen;  write.]  An 
instrument  for  registering  the  movements  and 
expiration  and  inspiration.  }f.  E.  J). 
ter  (an-ap-nom'e-ter),  a.  [<  Or.  ava. 
woy,  respiration  (see  anapnograph),  +  jtrrpm, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  respiration  ;  a  spirometer.  X  E.  D. 
anapodlctic  (an-ap-o-thVtik),  a.  [<  Or.  avawd- 
ArtxToc,  not  demonstrable,  <  or-  pnv.  +  aieoAtt- 
ktAt,  demonstrable :  see  apodictie.']  Incapable 
of  being  demonstrated  by  argument, 
anapophyaial  (an-ap^-fir.'i-al),  a.  [<  anapophy- 
»■«.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  anapophysis. 
ajia.px>pbjBlB(Bn-a-pof'i-6is),  n.;  pi. anapophg»et< 
(-oez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dni,  back,  +  ajrocAwie,  nn  off- 
shoot, process  of  a  bone,  <  oito^iVit,  put  forth, 
in  pass,  grow  as  an  offshoot,  <  oto,  from,  off 
(see  apo-),  +  pit n;  produce,  in  pass,  grow :  see 
phytic]  In  anal.,  a  small  backward  projecting 
process  on  the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra,  be- 
tween tho  prexygapophysis  and  the  diapophy- 

sis.  It  la  derrluped  eapeciallr  In  the  (waterlor  durul  and 
lumliar  regiana  of  the  uplne.  Also  called  an  actuary 
l>rueem.    hec  cat  under  Iwwi&ar. 

Anaptomorpbidse  (an-ap-to-m6r'li-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Anaptomorphua  +  -id<r.]  A  family  of 
extinct  Eocene  lemuroid  nnunmais  of  North 
Amorlca,  with  two  premolars  and  a  dental  for- 
mula liko  that  of  the  higher  apes. 

The  tnuat  evident  leraurotda  yet  found  In  North  Amer- 
ica belong  to  the  family  of  Uw  A  naptomarphidir. 

Copt,  Anier.  Naturalianissix  p. 

Anaptomorphus  (an-ap-to-inAr'fus),  n.  [NL., 
<  tir.  di>-  pnv,  +  axrrir,  fasten,  +  pufjpr/,  form.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Anaptomor- 
pkidtr,  rounded  on  tho  jaw  of  a  small  species, 
A.  a-mulus.  A.  Aj.uiunriiiio  la  another  aped**,  foond  In 
the  Wahaatch  \k>U  of  Wyorulw.  The  laerjmal  foramen 
is  external,  and  the  oymphyMU  of  the  Jaw  Id  iinoaaincd. 

As  far  aa  drntal  chnmrtera  go,  A  navtomorpbus  cunnea 
clo#*r  to  man  than  any  of  the  e.\iat lug  Primate*. 

Slatvl.  .Vol.  Ilitt.,  V. 

anaptotic  (an-ap-tot'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  did,  hack, 
again,  +  u-n/ruf,  indeclinable  :  see  aptute.]  In 
philtil.,  becoming  again  uninflected:  applied  to 
languages  whichhave  a  tendency  to  lose  or  have 
already  lost  tho  use  of  inflections. 

anaptychUS  (un-ap'ti-kus),  pi.  anaptychi 
(-kl).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  niwan'rof,  var.  of  diiiimwrr^', 
that  may  be  opened,  verbal  adj.  of  ava^ripotn; 
open,  mif old,  i  a  xii,  bock,  +  im  amiv,  fold.]  One 
of  the  heart  .shaped  plates  divided  by  a  suture 
found  in  some  fossil  eephalopods,  as  goniatites 
and  ammonit«'S.    See  aptyeJmt. 

anarch  (.an'lirk),  «.  [Formed  after  the  analogy 
of  monarch ;  <  Or.  nm^or,  without  a  head  or 
chief:  see  anarchy.]  A  promoter  of  anarchy; 
one  who  excites  revolt  against  all  government 
or  authority ;  an  anarchist. 


Socialism  thiwachout  the  aouth 
anhatance  of  hit  dixrlrlnea  tliat  i 
Pari.  Herniation  of  the  ISth  of  J 


aouth  of  Europe,  and  It  la  th» 
■  we  meet  in  those  of  the 
Marrli. 

Orptn.  tr.  of  Uvcleye'a  Soelallun,  p.  19S. 

anarchical  (a-nir'ki-kal),  a.  Batno  as  <i»ar- 
cAif,  1. 

anarchism  (an'ftr-kizm),  n.  [<  anarchy  + 
-i»m.]  1.  (Joufusion;  disorder;  anarchy. — 2. 
The  doctrines  of  the  anarchists ;  the  anarchic 
and  socialistic  scheme  of  society  proposed  by 
Proudhon.  See  anarchy,  2. 
anarchist  (an'iir-kist),  n.  [<  anarchy  +  -wf .-  = 
F.  rtnnrcAwfe.l  1.  Properly,  one  who  advocates 
anarchy  or  the  absence  of  government  as  a 
political  ideal ;  a  believer  in  an  anarchic  theory 
of  society ;  especially,  an  adherent  of  the  social 
theory  of  Proudhon.  See  anarchy,  2.-2.  In 
popular  use,  one  who  seeks  to  overturn  by  vio- 
lence all  constituted  forms  and  institutions  of 
•oeioty  and  government,  all  law  and  order,  and 
all  rights  of  property,  with  no  purpose  of  es- 
tabUshing  any  other  system  of  ordor  in  tho 
place  of  tnat  destroyed ;  especially,  such  a  per- 
son when  actuated  by  mere  lust  of  plunder. —  3. 
Any  person  who  promotes  disorder  or  excites 
revolt  against  an  established  rule,  law,  or  cus- 
tom. See  anarch  and  nihilist. 
anarchistic  (an-$r-ki«'tik),  a.  [<  anarchist 
•ic]  Pertaining  to,  having  the  ch 
of,  or  advocating  anarchism. 
Secret  conspirators  and  anarchutit . 


Aypittou-.  .!»».  C)K.,  ISSs,  p.  357. 

anarchize  (an'jlr-kiz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  an- 
archived,  ppr.  a'narehUing.  [<  anarchy  +  -Lv.] 
To  put  into  a  stato  of  anarchy  or  confusion ; 
reduco  to  anarchy ;  throw  into  confusion. 

anarchy  lan'S>-ki),  n.  [<  F.  anarchic,  <  Gr.  d>>- 
ap  fia,  lack  of  a  ruler  or  of  government,  anarchy, 
<  4iyn),tof,  without  a  ruler  or  chief,  <  av-  priv.  + 
d^tAf,  a  ruler,  dpr?,  rule,  government,  <  &pxc<,'> 
rule,  be  first:  see  arch-.  Ct.  monarchy.]  1. 
Absence  or  insufficiency  of  government ;  a  Rtate 
of  society  in  which  there  is  no  capable  supreme 
power,  and  in  which  the  several  functions  of  the 
state  are  performed  badly  or  not  at  all ;  social 
and  political  confusion. 

It  seemed  hut  too  likely  that  England  would  fall  under 
the  moat  odloua  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  go»p mment. 
.  .  .  uniting  all  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  evlla  of 
anarcAjkr.  Maeauitxjt. 

Specifically — 2.  A  social  theory  which  regards 
the  union  of  order  with  the  absence  of  all  direct 
government  of  man  by  man  as  the  political 
ideal ;  absolute  individual  liberty.  The  moat  noted 
eipuunder  of  this  tlkeory  »a»  rierre'joaeph  Proudhon 
llsuo-IHnM.  whose  vicwa  have  been  adopted,  with  various 
tuodifUatlotu,  by  many  agitators. 

Proudhon  .  .  .  said  that  '-the  true  form  of  the  state  la 
anarrtiv."  .  .  .  meaning  by  anarchy,  of  couwe,  not  positive 
dUorder.  but  the  aliacm  e  of  any  aunTTroe  rulrr.  whether 
king  or  convention.         Rat.  ConH-mp.  Socialism,  p.  141. 

3.  Confusion  in  general. 

The  late  beauteous  prospect  presents  one  scene  of  an- 
fln-Air  luid  wild  uproar,  aa  though  old  Chaos  had  resumed 
Ilia  n  ign,  and  waa  hurling  hack  Uito  o 


anaphrodittc  (an-af-rt>^it'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  deo- 
aaoiifoc:  see  os«/iArodi#»a.]  Agamogenetic  ; 
asexuallv  produced. 

anaphrouitous  (au-af-rt-di'tos),  a.  [<  Gr. 
omapodrror:  see  anaphroditia.]  Without  sex- 
ual appetite.    Syd.  Soe.  Lex. 

anaplastic  (an-a-plaa'tik),  a.  [As  anaplasty  + 
Hc.l  Of,  pertaining  to,  performed  by,  or  used 
in  the  operation  of  anaplasty :  as,  an  anaplas- 
tic instrument. 

anaplasty  (an'a-plas-ti),  ».  [<  Or.  .™Wc, 
that  may  bo  formed  anew,  verbal  adj.  of  aiu- 
WMTOir,  form  anew,  remodel,  <  ova,  again,  + 
TtAietrnv,  mold,  form :  Bee  pfosfic]  In  sura.,  the 
repairing  of  superficial  lesions,  or  solutions  of 
continuity,  by  the  employment  of  adjacent 
healthy  structure,  as  by  transplanting  a  neigh- 
boring portion  of  skin.  Noses,  etc.,  arc  thus 
restored. 

anaplsTOSis  fan  '  a-ple-ro'  sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
flMIT'^N/i(,  <  uiaT/^Toii',  fill  up,  (.  ui'd,  up,  + 
*'Jfo°ii\  fill,  <  rT/>l(j>K,  full,  akin  to  L.  plcnus,  full : 
aae  plenty.  ]    The  addition  of  what  is  lacking ; 


Hhu  tliuh  tike  anarth  old, 
With  faltering  sjwch  and  vlaage  liovimimaed, 
Auawcr'd.  Milton,  V.  U.  U.  DSS. 

"  A  torpedo,"  i-ried  Zee-*,  hrigtitcnli«f.  "a  torpedo  In  the 
Thame* '  *upcrb,  d»'iir  icllow  '  1  recognise  in  you  the 
marks  of  an  »u-<  ..iii|.|lkl»'<i  niuin-A. ' 

A*.      ,S1reriia„M,  Tho  I>)-namitcr,  p.  SCXi. 

anarchal,  anarchial  (a-niir'kul,  -ki-nl),  a.  [< 
Gr.  um/uor,  without  a  hea<l  or  chief:  ><ee  an- 


Irrina,  Knickerbocker,  p.  isl. 
=  8yn.  Anarchy,  CKaot,  Anarthu  1*  an  absence  of  gov- 
ernment :  thaiit  Is  an  alisence  of  orOrr. 

anarcotin,  anarcotine  (a-nar'ko-tin),  «.  [< 

Gr.  d-priv.  (a-lS)  +  narcotic  +  -in*,  -i»ie».]  A 
name  proponed  for  narcotine,  because  of  its 
apparent  freedom  from  narcotic  properties, 
anarota  (an-ar'e-tS).  ».  [ML.,  ] 
<  Gr.  amiititTfc,  destrover,  i 
re  tea.]  In  astro!.,  the  lord  of  the  eighth  house ; 
the  killing  planet. 

The  length  of  time  which  tbe  aiihctu  and  onnrrJo,  ns 
«ltcd  In  each  respective  llgure  of  a  nalivil},  will  be  in 
together  111  the  same 


[ML.,  prop,  'anareta, 
munlerer:  see  .-!««•- 


«lted  In  each  respective  I 
nnlng  a  ninjnnction,  or 
point  of  the  heavens,  is  the 


archy.]    Ungovcrned ;   lawless  ; 
[Hare.] 

Wr  tire  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  bodies  of  men  um- 
areAnf  which  are  In  n  state  of  effervescence. 

Lantior,  imaginary  Conversations,  I.  1H6. 

anarchic  (s-niir'kik),  a.  [<  anarchy  +  -ic.]  1. 
I  rf,  pertaining  to.  proceeding  from,  or  dictated 
bv  anarchy;  without  rule  or  government;  in 
confusion.    An  equivalent  form  is  anarchical. 

Mr  Arnold  i«  impatient  with  the  nnri^ilaled  and,  an 
he  think*,  aivir-'h,,  i.lalc  of  nnr  si«  it  ly  ;  and  eierywhere 
dinpU>M  a  livnuUiK  for  nn.re  lultuiniKtratire  ond  conln-l 
ling  *g.  u< -les.  II  .yn.vr,  stwly  of  S<h*.1.,  p.  st-l. 

2.  Relating  or  tiertaining  to  tho  theory  of  so- 
ciety culled  anarchy;  founded  on  anarchy  or 
anarchism.    See  anarchy,  2. 

Sot  only  is  he  iBakiinlnl  the  father  of  Nihilism  in  llus- 


f  the  heavens,  is  the  precis*  length  of 

anaretic  (an-a-ret'ik  i.  o.  [Prop.*an<rrcfi>.  <  Gr. 
dmi^vT/noc,  destructive,  with  ref.  to  anareta,  q. 
v.]  In  astral.,  destructive;  killing:  with  refer- 
ence to  the  anareta. 

The  irmrrrfie  or  killing  pt»'*»  are  the  places  of  s*tmn 
and  Man.  which  kill  soonllng  to  the  dire, H..11  of  ih, 
hyleg  to  the  succeeding  »lgtis.  SHJtn.  A»lro)l%ey. 

anaretical  (an-a-ret'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  anan  tic. 
Sibley. 

Anarhyncb.ua  (an-a-ring'kus),  jr.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iiivi,  up,  back,  +  pt  j xor,  snout,  bill.]  A  remark- 
able gciiiii*  of  plovers,  differing  from  all  other 
birds  in  having  the  end  of  the  bill  bent  Mdewise 
and  upward,  but  otherwise  quite  like  ordinary 
plovers.  .1.  frontalis,  the  only  species,  is  u  liu- 
tive  of  New  Zealand.  Also  spelled  Anarrhvn- 
rhus.    (Juoy  and  (jaimard,  1833.    See  cut  under 
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Anarnaclnas 

Anamacin*  (M-ar-n4-«i'nS),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  < 
Anamaeus  +  -(■«.]  A  subfamily  of  toothed 
cetaceans,  of  the  family  ZipkMa.  It  U  dutin- 
euUheil  friwn  XinkUnen  by  Uie  fmrstly  developed  Incurred 
Uttral  emu  of  the  maxillary  bono.  It  contain!  the  ape. 
elei  tntiintanlx  referred  to  U>»  (tonal  llyfmodon,  which 
Is  a  tjiKKiym  of  vdioi-iMinu. 

Anarnacas  (an-ar'ni-kus),  u.  [XL.,  <  aaanwifr, 
given  a»  a  native  name  of  a  kind  of  porpoise.] 
A  genus  of  toothed  cetaceans,  giving  name  to 
the  subfamily  Anarnaeinte;  synonymous  with 
llnperwitlon. 
anarrhexis  (an-a-rek'sls),  it.  [NL.,  <  Or.  awip- 
pqin-,  a  breaking  up,  <  awi/j/«7)wmi,  hrea" 

'  ord,  up, 
akin  to  E.  brnil;  q.  v.]  In 
ing  of  a  united  fracture. 
ai.arrhich.adid,  (an-a-rik'a-did),  ».    A  Hah  of 
tlie  family  AHarrkienatlUler. 
AnarrhichadicUe  (an'a-ri-kad'i-jle),  n.  pi, 

of  bleunioid 
rhickas. 

Ajiairbichadinl  (an-a-rik-a-di'ni),  n.pl.  (XL., 
<  Anarrkiehas  (•chad-)  +  -iai.]  A  subfamily  of 
blcnulold  fishes,  same  as  the  family  Anarrhicka- 
tluiir.  Itunaparte. 

Anarrhlchas  i  an-ar'i-kas),  n.  [ML.,  <  Or.  onop- 
fuxAnihi,  clamber  up  with  hands  and  feet,  <  av6, 
up,  +  «i>ptraothi  (only  In  com  p.),  elaiubcr.]  A 
genua  of  bleunioid  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 


up, 

break  through,  <  ord,  up,  +  infyvwat,  break, 
E.  brnti;  q.  v.]    In  fry.,  the  rebreak- 


[NL.,  <  Anarrhic has  (-chad-)  +  -War.]  A 1 

,  typified  by  the  genus  Anar- 


1 .4m.+wr4'tAiti  4up9tf  \, 


AnarrhichadUUr,  containing  A.  lupus,  the  com- 
mon wolf-fish  (which  see),  and  several  closely 
related  species.  Also  written  Anarhitka*,  Anar- 
rkieas,  AnarkUxu. 

Anarrhynchus,  n.   See  Anarhvnchus. 

anarthria  (ajTar'thri-*),  n.  pJI*,  <  Or.  avaa. 
<V«u,  lit.  ahennce  of  joints,  used  only  in  fig.  »ens«, 
want  of  atrength.'<  Or.  aiopdpoe,  without  joints, 
not  articulated,  Inarticulate:  sec  anartkrvwi.j 
1.  Absence  of  joiuta  or  of  jointed  limbs. — 2. 
Inability  to  art  iculato  distinctly  in  speaking,  de- 
pendent on  a  central  nervous  defect,  but  not  in- 
volving paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articulation. 

anarthrie  (an-ar'thrik),  a.  [<  tnartkria  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  anarthria;  Buffering  from  anar- 


An&rthropoda  (au-ar-throp'6-d§),  tt.pl. 

<  CIr.  av-  priv.  +  ap$pov,  a  joint",  +  >ro(f  (^>A-\ 
=  E.  foot.  Hee  Arthropoda.]  In  Ami.,  in 
systems  of  classification,  one  of  two  prime  di- 
visions (Artkmpoda  being  the  other)  of  the  An- 
vulosa  or  ringed  animals,  namely,  those  which 
have  no  articulated  appendages  or  jointed 
limbs,  such  as  the  Anntlfla  ana  the  Oepki/rra. 
]t  la  coutrnnln<«i«  with  tbcae  two  chum,  loselhcr  with  Uie 
Chtrt'Hfmitiui  (NYiirirf a\  The  term  U  nut  now  current.  Ar. 
IhmvintA  hcinK  ranked  aa  a  anhkingdum.  iDctUdulx  c 
wana.  toyrlaiftxle,  ararimida.  anil  Insect*,  and  all 
thro|H*loue  ringed  animal*  being  contrasted  v 
under  the  namo  IVrwuw. 

anarthropodoua  (an-ar-throp'o-dus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  AnartkrujifMla  ;  hence,  with- 
out  articulatptl  limbs. 

anarthrous  (no-ar'thrus),  n.   [<XL. anartkrus, 

<  Gr.  im/ifi/tor,  without  joints,  without  articula- 
tion, without  the  article,  <  ov-  priv.  +  ifAuov, 
a  joint,  in  gram,  the  article :  see  arlkritu,  etc.] 
1.  In  zimK:  (<j)  Without  joints;  not  ioint<>d; 
iiiartieulatod.  (h)  Havingno articulated  limbs; 
anartbropodous.—  2.  Indian.,  without  the  arti- 
cle: applied  especially  to  Greek  nouns  so  used 
exceptiouiilly. 

Ana*  (a'nas),  n.  [L.  ana*  (anal-)  =  (Jr.  »r;rro, 
Epic  and  Ionic  x  ijrtr.a,  iKjr.  vaeoa,  =  Lith.nNtw  = 
OHtl.  own/,  cnii,  MUG.  ant  (pi.  rntt),  tnt,  tl. 
rnte  =  AS.  ennS,  ME.  tncil.  tndr,  u  duck,  ME. 
dcriv.  'eudrakc.  by  apheresis  drakr.  E.  drake: 
see  drakel.]  A  geiiua  of  palmiped  laniL'lliros- 
<rnl  swirnniini;  birds,  typical  of  the  family -ln«- 
tviir.  It  iru  nrurl)  o>uitpniilii'«i«  with  AWiibr  In  the 
rsrlv  »^t,-iim,  iw  the  Limit-io,  iiul  hiu  l.H-fl)  nl'  .-..-lively 
r> 'utrh'teil  hy<ilrt>  it-nt  aiitlum,  till  it  tuiiri>mrt<>  hr»|iplli  •! 
..lily  t..  tht;  rnulltirxl,  Aw  nii.l  itrt  IliiMM-Ohilc  *'<ii. 

*|n'ih'»,  ii*  thiMltjtkv  4ilrk.  .{.  o»wirr^,  ..f  Nui  lh  Atiwti<  ;i, 
It  VIU  (ur  *.nm:  tluH-.'m'Ilell.iive  » ilU  III*  nuhlamMy  Aiut- 

inu*.  1  ncliti  liuu  tlw  In  »h  .water  •lui.Jio  in  iIWIikhI.Ii.-.  I  f  nun 
Ihe  Puhmli.-.r.  With  lillllicua  It  »a«  »>li.ni>iiii.il>.  with 
ztiM^r.-^.  etihmlvi!  uf  .Wttim.  and  ri.ntairir'l  tlb<-  ■wnna, 
fm-iMt,  rt*'.,  an  wilt  aa  thr  dilclu.  A  furm  ^wueu  t«  uIm, 
tuuitd,  Sei;  out  iindi-r  witinrd. 
Anaa»  ran'»-sa).  ».  [XIj.]  A  genus  oi  hemip- 
terous  insccls.  of  the  groui.  Cortimi:  .  outaining 
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Bncb  species  aa  the  common  squash-bug,  A. 

trutU. 

anasarca  (an-a-aar'kA),  n.  [ML.  and  NL.,  < 
Gr.  avi,  up,  through  "(see  ana-),  +  oapxa,  acc. 
of  aipi,  flesh.]  1.  In  patkol-,  a  wide-spread 
edema  or  dropsical  affection  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue. — 2.  In  bot.t 
the  condition  of  plants  when  the  tissues  be- 
come gorged  with  fluid  in  very  wet  weather. 

anasarcous  ( an-a-s&r'kus),  a.  [<  anatarea  + 
-on*.  ]  Belonging  to  or  affected  by  anasarca  or 
dropsy;  dropsical. 

anaAefsmic  (an-a-Hla'mik),  a.  [<  Or.  ovamteua, 
ai'attrMfiiis,  a  shaking  up  and  down,  <  araeiittr, 
shake  np  and  dowu,  <  a>ti,  up,  +  oraiv,  shake,  > 
mmpic,  a  shaking :  seo  ana-  and  teismic']  <"har- 
acterized  by  upward  movement:  applied  to 
earthquakes,  or  to  earthquake-shocks.  Milne, 
Eartbauakes,  p.  11. 

Anagpidea  (an-aa-pid'e-Jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  av- 
priv.  +  cioir/f  (u<rrnl-),  a  shield.]  One  of  three 
divisions  of  the  tocti branchiate  gastropods,  cor- 
related with  (\phala*pidea  and  Kotatpidta.  It 
taelU4l«a  (Ihi  faDilllea  Ajjiptiidct  and  Umh"!^". 
anaataltict  (au-a-stal'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  otwraJ.rf 
k&c,  fitted  for  checking,  <  amorf/Mtv,  check, 
keen  back,  Send  back,  <  ami,  back,  +  trr/z/jiv, 
send.]  In  »«/..  astriugent;  stv-ptie. 
anastate {an'a-stfit),»i.  [< Gr. om<rraror,made  to 
rise  up,  verbal  adj.  of  avloraotku,  rise  up,  <  liiii, 
up,  +  ieTaaOai,  stand.]  The  material  result  of 
anabolism ;  a  substance  resulting  from  or  char- 
acterized by  anabolic  processes ;  any  substance 
which  is  evolved  from  one  simpler  than  itself, 
with  absorption  of  energy.   8ee  auaholimt. 

Ta»  substances  or  nissoatstoa  sppearlng  In  the  ferrm-r 
] series  of  aashollc  fieoceasosl  ve  nisy  spask  of  aa  ana- 
rial*;  ltn«*  ut  thi  latter  wo  may  esll  kaUaUtea. 

Jf.  /toiler,  Encre.  Brit..  SIX.  Is. 
anastatic  (an-a-etat'ik),  «i.  f <  Gr.  hv&amnr, 
made  to  rise  up"  verbal  adj.  of  niwrmlai,  rise  up 
(seeai<wf<ite),+  -tc;  cf.irtafic]  Raised;  consist- 
ing of  or  furnished  with  raised  characters :  as, 
anatta  tic  plates.-  Ansa  tatlo  printing  ■  r  engravta*-, 
a  mode  uf  oMaintiur  a  fsealiuile  of  any  brtnled  |iutce  ur  en- 
srsrlajc  l>y  lueiateiilng  the  joint  with  dilute  (jhuaplkurle 
scM  and  IrsnaferrinK  the  ink  from  the  Inipreeaiou  Ut  s 
plate  »l  ilue-  The  ntato  ia  tlien  inhjecleal  to  Uie  setkm  of 
an  aclil,  which  etchi'a  or  csta  away  the  surface  lit  all  por- 
tions not  protected  liy  the  ink,  ao  that  Uie  porUcea  thin 
prnUrter)  are  kit  In  relief  and  prinU  ran  readily  be  taken 
IriMii  them.  Alao  called  rinrtvmtphy. 
Anaatatica  (an-a-stat'i-kjt),  n.  [TfL.,  <  Gr.oiii- 
OTaroc,  madetorineup;  cf.  aixiimomf,  a  making  to 

rise  up,  resttr- 
rc«tlon:aeeas>- 
<i«mfic]  A  ge- 
nua of  plants, 
of  the  natural 
order  Crnci/e- 
ta.  A.llimclnat- 
tina,  Uie  rose  of 
Jericho,  li  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea 
sad  la  the  dnerU 
ut  Arabia  rVtnre, 
Kitypt,  simI  amith. 
cm  IVrata.  It  U 
remarkable  fur  Uie 
l«jwer  the  dried 
plant  lias  of  al>- 
aortiina:  water  and 
appcarlnif  to  re- 
vive wllen  placed 
111  It.  whence  lire 

also  t"  1st 


I  .lOIMftlJl 

•.  tliclivrntpUM. 
j.  me  vi.ot  <apaiK 


Ro«e  <rf  JetldKi 


reeui-recriofi-/4aar.   Ttila  liaene  lkaa 
popular  Iwlief  that  the  plant  hl>«» 
reniaiiu  einaiiOnl  till  FaaKT.   The  plant*  ate  suthcrod  to 
be  aetit  to  Jmiaalertt.  where  Uiev  iuv  «ol<l  U>  iiiTirrlnis. 
an  astigmatic  (nft-us-tig-mal'ik),  a.    [<  an-'  + 
ojifi//»i((/i>.J  Not  asligniatie  :  applied  to  a  lens. 

Anastomatinffl(a-nas'tA-ma-tl'ne).  *•/»'• 
<  J»<Mf»iwwj»  (-winf-)  +  liatj-.]    A  sublttinily  of 
birds,  <>f  tbc  family  Cievniida',  or  storks,  form- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  genus  Anutlomwi. 
tc,  1850. 

(su's-ntCm),  ».    A  bird  of  the  genus 
AntiMomux. 

AiiastominB  (a-nas-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anastomu*  +  -iM<r.j  Same  as  .litasfosaafiiro*. 
y;,.»«/«irfr,  1W!). 

anastoniije  (a-nus'lA-mix),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
u>Ki*tt>mi:rd.  pjir.  anaslomizimj.  [  A*  attantnmiuie 
+  -»-<•.]    Same  as  timtxtonmm:  (Han-.l 

aiiastoniosant  (a-nnK-16-niO'ziint),  a.  \Y„  ppr. 
<rt  ttnasttHtt****  >\  anastomose  :  set-1  twlow.J  Atms- 
tomosing;  auastomotic.  $id.  Af.  Ia*.,  1H71I. 
(Kar«-.] 

anastomOM  (a-nus'tt'i-moz).  r. :  pret.  and  pp. 
anagtwmtfrd,  ppr.  ijntisfoMtiwiiis;?.  [<  1*.  iinasht- 
mofrr,  <  anastonuur,  unustomnsis:  see  ana*t<>- 
tnnsuf.)  I,  iNfrtins.  To  communicate  or  unite 
by  anastomosis;  intercommunicate,  inosculate. 


anathema 

or  run  into  one  another:  said  chiefly  of  vessels 
oonveying  fluid,  as  blood  or  lymph,  aa  when 
arteries  unite  with  one  another  or  with  veins. 
^■n*  ribblnii  of  the  leaf .  snd  Uw  amurfoauwiu^n 

In  some  ijirclen  Ihfy  branch  and  nnatomtm. 

r.  H.  ixrymttr.  Micros.,  I  SOB. 

TJ.  trans.  To  connect  by  anastomosis.  .V. 

F  D 

anastomosis  (a-nas-to-mo'sis),  a.  [NL.  (>  P. 
imiMfaMOK),  <  Gr.  aisitrrouuctf,  an  opening,  o 
let,  discharge,  sharpening  of  the  appetite,  <  c 
(ttwoof,  open,  discharge,  as  one  sea  into  an- 
other, furnish  with  a  month,  sharpen  the  appe- 
tite, v  am,  again,  +  <m>p6tn,  furnish  with  a 
mouth,  <  artya,  mouth :  see  stoma.]  1.  In  zool. 
jind  anal.,  the  union,  intercommunication,  or 
inosculation  of  vessels  of  any  system  with  one 
another,  or  with  vessels  of  another  system,  aa 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  In  sur- 
gery, after  ligation  of  an  artery,  collateral  cir- 
culation is  established  bv  arterial  anattomonn. 
Hence— 8.  The  Interlacing  or  network  of  any 
branched  system,  as  the  veins  of  leaves  or 
tho  nervurcs  of  Insects'  wings.  See  cut  under 
venation. 

anastomotic  (a-nas-to-mot'ik),  a.  and  «,  [<  NL. 
<in^i^toiwo/icHS,  <Gr.  avacroutrriK^,  lit.  pertaining 
to  opening,  fit  for  sharpening,  <  omoToporri', 
open :  see  anastomont.  In  the  first  sense  for- 
merly also  anastomotic,  after  Gr.  rrro/ranaof,  per- 
taining to  the  mouth.]  L  a.  If.  In  mrvf.,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  removing  obstructions,  aa 
from  the  blood-vessels. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or 
exhibiting  anastomosis* 

In  the  former  {Spatangui\,  a  dlatUiet  amutmnaiie  trunk 
ennnccta  tbc  inte»t;nnl  \Msaela  with  the  circular  anabula- 
cral  ireaaeL  Unxl't,  AnaU  Invert.,  p.  4»fi. 

n,i  n.  One  of  a  class  of  medicines  formerly 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  opening  the 
mouths  of  blood-vessels  and  promot  ing  circu- 
lation, such  aa  cathartics,  deobatruenta,  and  su- 
dorific*. 

Anastomua  (a-nas't$-mus),  u.  [NL.,  <  Or.  and 
+  artWa,  mouth:  see  ananlomosu.f  1.  In  or- 
nilh.,  a  genus  of  storks,  of  the  family  CironiitUr 
and  subfamily  Auattomatinai.  The  name  ia  derived 

from  Uie  form  uf  the  beak,  the  mandlblea  aepsraUlur  ao  aa 
to  leave  an  folerva!  bew-een  thciu,  and  cumins  tonether 
attain  or  anaatutnualas  at  the  tip.  There  ore  two  very  dia- 
Unct  apeciea,  tije  Eaat  Indian  X.  eanf/siu  and  the  African 
A.  uMc/fijsmu.  Tlie  former  la  white  with  black  wings 
and  tail,  Utc  latter  black.  Also  called  ^iurrf  tnMf  ra,  CAeiw- 
rAsninAiu.  Itiant,  Z/uiter,  and  ifAyNcAacaaemaL 

2.  In  iekth.,  a  genus  of  SaimoirWi".  O.  Cnvier, 
1817.    [Not  in  use.] 

anastrophe  (a-nas'trrj-fe),  n.  [NTj.,  <  Or.  no 
<rrao*r/,  a  turning  back,  <  aitunpfftcr,  turn  buck, 

<  am,  back,  +  orpf^ttv,  turn.  Cf.  strvpke.]  In 
rAef.  and  gram.,  an  inversion  of  the  usual  or- 
der of  words:  aa,  "  echoed  the  hills  "  for  "  tho 
hills  echoed-" 

anastrons  (a  nas'trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  uracrrpor, 
without  stars,  <  av-  priv.  +  torpor,  star.]  Not 

constituting  a  constellation  Anastrous  sign,  a 

algn  of  the  siallac,  not  a  constellation  ramspoaillriK'to 
auch  a  abjn. 

anatase  >  an'a-taa),  n.  [Bo  named  from  the 
length  of  its  crystals ;  <  Gr.  owlratTn;,  extension, 

<  anartti*..',  extend,  <  ova, back,  +  rn'tnr,  atrctcn 
(>  rao-ir,  tension):  see  femi,  lention.J  One  of 
the  three  forms  of  native  titanium  dioxid ;  octa- 
hedrite.  In  color  It  is  Indico-blue,  retldiih-lirown.  and 
yellow ;  It  it  uanally  crystallised  In  a»mte.  eluusaled.  ryra- 
loldal  .jcuhedrooa. 

anathemt,  n.  Obsolete  form  of  anathema. 
anathema  (a-nath'c-mtt),  ».;  pi.  anathemas,  an- 
alhemata  (-mftx, an-a-tnera'a-tjl).  [LL.  nneitki- 
ma,  <  Gr.  uniffcVa  (in  ihc  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Tcstnmetit  and  hence  in  ecclca.  Gr.  and  L. ),  any- 
tbingdevotcdtoevil,  an  accursed  thing,  a  cureo; 
csp.  of  excommunication,  an  accursed  or  excom- 
municated person ;  in  classical  Greek  simply 
4  anything  offered  up  or  dedicated,'  being  an- 
other form  of  the  regular  uraftjuo,  a  votive  offer- 
ing set  up  in  a  temple,  csp.  as  an  ornament, 
hence  ulso  an  ornament,  a  delight  t>  LL.  ana- 
thema, an  offering,  a  gift),  lit.  "that  which  is 
set  up';  <  liiunfiiw,  set  up,  dedicate,  offer.  <  uMi, 
up,  +  ntti tvit, put,  place, set:  sccdiirt-und  theme. 
The  forms  of  anathema  are  thus  distinguished: 
anathema,  when  the  dedication  is  carried  out 
by  the  preservation  of  the  object  as  a  pious  of- 
fering (Luke  xxi.  !i) ;  anathhna,  when  it  has  in 
view  the  destruction  of  the  object  as  accursed 
(Josb.  vii.  12).  A  relic  of  the  former  and  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  tinatheh- 
mata  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  gifts  and 
bestowed  upon  tho  church  and  oon- 
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wer&ted  to  the  worship  of  Ood.  The  principal 
English  uses,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
faro  anatkima.]  1.  A  person  or  thing  held  to 
be  accursed  or  devoted  to  damnation  or  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  an  anathema  destined  In  do- 
■trtction.  St.  haul  .  .  .  aaya  be  could  wbli  In  uro  them 
taco  It.  and  to  become  an  anaroeuta,  and  u>  be  destroyed 
kdsuelf.  Uif,  Paraphrase  of  Ron.  It.  3. 

It  I*  Ood's  wilL  the  Hair  Father*  will, 
And  Philip's  will  and  mine,  that  he  should  bare. 
He  to  pronounced  anatA/ina. 

TVmnyson,  Queen  Mary,  Iv.  1. 

9.  A  curse  or  denunciation  pronounced  with 
religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, involving  excommunication.  This  species  of 
eiionunuiucation  was  practised  in  the  ancient  churches 
apil list  incorrigible  offenders.  Churches  were  wanted  not 
V*  receive  them,  magistrates  and  private  persons  were  aeV 
oonbtied  not  to  harbor  or  maintain  them,  and  priests  were 
ralntncd  not  to  converse  with  tbeni  or  attend  their  fu- 
aenla.  Also  called  Judiciary  anathema.  The  formula, 
"which  if  anybody  deny  let  him  be  anathema,"  is  com- 
aonljr  added  to  the  decree*  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  and 
especially  to  the  doctrinal  canons  of  ecumenical  councils. 
It  Is  denied  by  some  theologians  Uiat  the  idea  of  a  curse 
properly  belongs  to  the  anathema  as  used  In  the  Christian 
church.    See  rscvmmunieativn. 

la  pronouncing  aiiafVwa  against  wilful  heretics,  the 
Church  does  but  declare  that  they  are  excluded  from  her 
cceamankon.  and  that  they  must,  if  they  continue  obsti- 
ttk,  perish  eternally.  Calh.  Din. 

Hence  — 3.  Any  imprecation  of  divine  punish- 
ment; a  curse;  an  execration. 

1  by  the  anathema*  of  both. 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair, 
i  and  uttering  a  thousand  a«a!Ar. 
nv.  be  strode  down  to  the  scene  of  combat 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  Sttt. 

4.  Anything  devoted  to  religious  uses,—  Abjura- 
tory  anathema,  the  act  of  a  convert  who  analbeomtizei 
Uk  heresy  which  he  abjures.— Anathema  maranatha 
<rasrfcn-s  tha,  prop.  rua-rac's-tha).  [LL.  (Vulgate)  ana- 
forma,  Jfaran  a/Aa,  <t  Or.  arsevps,  ii*e*r  •**.  prop,  sepa- 
rated by  a  period,  being  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Or.  qrw  era- 
Si»s.  u.  fit  anathema,  let  hlin  be  anathema,  followed  by 
aaotker  sentence,  Ms*«v  «e*,  <  Syr,  mAran  ether,  lit.  the 
lent  listh  come,  here  used  appar.  as  a  solemn  formula  of 
^.mflniiatian,  like  amen,  n.  v.]  A  phrase,  properly  two 
separate  words  (see  etymology),  occurring  In  the  following 
passage,  where  it  is  popularly  regarded  (and  hence  some- 
times elsewhere  used)  as  an  I  it  tenser  form  of  anathema. 

If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
A~tiA„*a  Maranatha,  (Revised  version,  "let  him  be 
anathema.  Moron  atha'i  1  Cor.  xvL  Si 

-IflJ  and  S.  Cvne  Execration,  etc.  See  maledictum. 
aa&thenuttlc  (a-tiath-tj-mat'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  ana- 
thematic**,  <  LL.  anatkima,  a  curse ;  the  Or. 
dnAucrouir,  better  araOnuaTixaf,  means  only 
'pertaining  to  vot  ive  offoringa ' :  see  ana  tltema.j 
Pertaining  to  or  having  tho  nature  of  an  anath- 
ema. 

anathematical  (a-nath-e-mat'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  anaUcmafic. 

anathematically  (a-nath-e-mat'i-kal-i),  adr. 

In  the  mannerof  an 

of  anathemas, 
anathema tdaation,  anathematise,  etc.  See 

airdfaelMrlflT<Iftr>n,  etc. 

Anithomattam(a-nath'9-ma-ti»an), it.  [<  MGr. 
cHotrcuorur^/ir,  <  Or.  avadeaart^tiv :  see  anathema- 
tizr.]  The  act  of  anathematizing ;  an  excora- 
mumcatory  curse  or  denunciation ;  hence,  a  de- 
cree of  a  council  ending  with  the  words,  "  let 
him  be  anathema."   See  anathema.  [Rare.] 

We  (lad  a  law  of  Justinian  forbidding  anathematittnt  to 
t*  pronounced  against  the  Jewish  Hellenists. 

Jer.  Toytor,  Works  led.  1B38),  XIII.  MO. 

anathematization  (a-nath'f  roat-i-za'shon),  n. 
[<  MU  anathcnatizati<i(,n-),  <  Mi.  anatkemati- 
zare,  pp.  'anathtmaticat't*.  anathematize:  seo 
<iRa(Acma(ij<-.]  Tho  act  of  anathematizing  or 
denouncing  as  accursed;  excommunication. 
Also  spelled  anathematuation. 
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(a-nath'f-ma-tl-zer),  n. 


;  as  orlty  i 


.  .  .  aimrAema/ixafHini  of  persons  de> 
i  of  the  church. 

liarruie,  The  Pope  s  Supremacy. 

anathematize  (a-nath'e-ma-tiz),  r. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  anathematized,  ppr.  anathematizing.  [= 
K  ai.af*r»<,rrd«r,  <  lili.  anatkematizarc,  <  Or. 
owrfcuBrur,,.,  devote  lo  evil,  excommunicate, 
curve,  <  aro*«a:  see  anathema.]  I.  Iran.*.  To 
pronounce  an 


.  osseated.  to  pros*, 
cute  wltrhrt.  and  to  anathemalier  as  Infidels  all  who 
questioned  the  crime.  Leeinj.  Rationalism.  I.  115. 

At  Itarth  hlfl  words  found  vent,  and  for  three  dnyi  ho 
(William  the  Testy  1  kept  up  a  constant  discharge,  amir  A 
ematuiwj  ini.  Yankees,  man,  woman,  and  child, 

Ireiu-j,  Knickerbocker,  p  SM. 
H.  infram.  To  pronounce  anathemas ;  curse. 
Well  may  mankind  shriek,  inarticulately  anathematit- 
**9  si  the,  ran.  CaWyfe.  French  Rev.,  III.  L  «. 

Abo  spelled  < 


anathema  (an'a-them),  n.  [<  OF.  anathema 
(Cotgrave),  <  LL.  anatkima  or  anatkima:  see 
anathema.]  Same  as  anathema,  in  any  sense. 
[Hare.] 

Your  holy  father  of  Rome  hath  smitten  with  Ills  thun'. 
derbott  of  excommunications  and  auejiAenses  .  .  .  most 
of  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  world. 

Sheldon,  Miracle*  (1816),  p.  1». 

Ajiatidte  (a-nat ' i-ilo),  n.  pi  [XL. ,  <  Anas 
{Anat-),  a  duck,  4-  -irftr.]  A  family  of  birds 
corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genera  A  nan  and 
Alergtu,  and  conterminous  with  the  order  Ante- 
rat  or  leameUirostres,  exclusive  of  the  flamingos : 
a  family  of  palmiped,  lamellirostral,  natatorial 
birds,  containing  the  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and 
mergansers ;  the  Ckenomorpha  of  Huxley.  They 
are  commonly  divided  Into  S  subfamilies :  Cyjrnims,  tho 
swana ;  itiiarrirue  the  geese  ;  Anatuur,  the  river  or  frosh- 
water ducks;  *Vrfw«liiice,  the  tea-ducks;  and  Mrrgincr, 
the  mergansers.  'There  are  upwanl  of  17S  spoctes.  reprv- 
seutliut  about  70  moilern  genera  or  subgMier*.  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  aud  commonly  called  ci>]lecttvcly  irt'W  /oief 
or  teater/otrL  A  dlttlnrUre  character  to  the  lamcllatx  or 
toothed  bill.  Invested  with  a  tough  coriaceous  Integument 
hardened  at  the  end  Into  a  more  or  leas  distinct  nail, 
whence  thailiwriddr  are  aomeUnwe  called  Unrniiroetrrt. 
The  technical  characters  are  :  short  legs,  mom  or  less  pos- 
terior, burled  beyond  the  knee*  In  the  common  Integument, 
and  feathered  nearly  or  quite  to  the  sultrago ;  tarsi  scute! 
late  or  reticulate,  or  txith ;  feet  palmate  and  4-tord :  hallux 
free,  simple  or  tobed ;  desmognathnns  palate ;  sessile  ovsl 
hastpterygotd  facets ;  the  angle  of  the  mandible  produced 
and  recurved ;  oil-gland  present :  two  carotids ;  the  tongue 
large  and  fleshy,  with  a  greatly  developed  gloasohyal  bone 
and  Lateral  processes  corresponding  to  the  lamella  of  the 
bill;  and  the  trachea  sometime*  folded  in  an 
of  llie  breast-bone. 

Anatifa  (a-nat'i-f*,),  n.  [NT,.,  contr. 
tifera,  fern,  of  anatiferus:  see  rtaafi/croiur.]  A 
genus  of  thoracic  or  ordinary  cirripeds,  of  the 
family  Lcpadi<Ut,  established  by  Bruguiere; 
barnacles,  goose-mussels,  or  tree-geese.  The 
name  Is  derived  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
lerna*  anatifen  to  a  bird,  whence  arose  the  vulgar  error 
that  tho  barnacle-goose  ^n*<  or  Aneer  bernieta,  was  pro- 
duced from  this  cirri  pea,  which  was  supposed  to  turn  Into 
tho  bird  when  It  dropped  from  the  tree  upon  which  It 
was  fsbled  to  grow.    |  IHsosed. )    See  Lepadtdar,  Lejeat, 

anatlfer  (o-nat'i-fer),  n.    [<  NL.  anaHfer,  ana- 
tifena :  see  analiferoM.~]   A  barnacle :  a 
mussel  or  tree-goose;  a  member  of  the 
Anatifa. 

anatiferoua  (an-a-tif  e-rusj,  a.  [<  NL.  anatifer, 
anati/erwt,  <  L,  ana*  (anat-),  a  duck  (^soo  Anon), 
+  -Jer,  <  ferre  =  E.  bear1.'}  Producing  geese: 
that  is,  producing  the  cirripeds  formerly  called 
tree-geese  or  gooae-mussels,  which  adhere  to 
submerged  wood  or  stone,  but  were  formerly 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  then  to  drop  off 
info  the  water  and  turn  into  geese:  an  epithet 
of  the  barnacle,  Ispatanatifera,  and  of  the  trees 
upon  which  it  was  supposed  to  grow.  BeaAna- 
Lepeu. 

Anati/ermu  trees,  whose  corruption  breaks  forth  Into 
barnacles.  Sir  7'.  tirmene,  Vubj.  F.IT.  (Ifttfl),  p.  US. 

Anatina  (an-a-ti'nH),  h.  [NL.,  fern,  of  L.  and- 
tinnn,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  duck :  see  anatinej] 
A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typical  of  the 
family  /i«ujfiriW<r.   TMrnaret,  1809. 

An  a.  tin  sal  (an-|t -tl '  ne),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  <  Anat 
(Anat-)  +  -tnat :  see  Anat.]  A  subfamily  of  ana- 
tine  birds,  of  the  family  Anatida;  including  the 
fresh-water  ducks  or  ri  ver-ducics,  typified  by  the 
restricted  genus  A  not.  They  are  separated  from  the 
fvtiqulintr,  or  sea-ducks,  by  liaviug  the  hallux  simple,  nut 
lotted.  The  name  Anatinot  lias  occasionally  been  used  to 
distinguish  the  "ducks,"  collectively,  from  other  Anatidar, 
as  tho  swans,  geese,  snd  mentsnser* ;  in  tills  use  it  includes 
the  PulijuliMT.  Tlie  vtiiatinit  proper  Include  the  mal- 
lard (.lews  oojeAos).  the  wild  original  of  domestic  ducks, 
and  many  other  species,  as  the  wldxeon,  gsdwall,  pintail, 
shovclcr,  wnod-dtlck,  and  the  various  klitds  nf  teal.  See 
cute  under  rAouWeiemu*,  mallard,  and  u-iW^-en. 

Anatinae-  (an-a-ti'tie),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern,  pi.;  cf. 
Anatina.]  In  conrA.,  a  group  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks related  to  the  clums,  now  restricted  to 
the  family  Anatinida;  (which  see).  iMmarek. 

anatine  (an'a-tin),  a.  [<  L.  anatinn*,  of  the 
duck,  <  nsair'(aN<if-),  a  duck:  see  Anat.]  Ke- 
scmliling  a  duck;  duck-Uko;  specifically,  of  or 
pi-rluitilng  to  the  .-iMtifiiiti  or  to  tho  Anatida-. 

anatinid  (o-nat'i-nid),  ».  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Anatinidtr. 

Anatinidia  (an-a-tin'i-ilfj),  ».  pi.  [NI".  <  .-lini- 
fiHci  +  -itfVr.]  Lttutorn-sliells,  a  family  of  siplio- 
niate  lamellibranch  tnolluskx,  typified  by  the 
genus  Anatina,  to  which  various  limits  have 
been  assigned.  A«  generally  used.  It  cmlraces  forms 
which  have  the  mautle-tiiargtris  united,  tlw  long  siphons 
partly  united,  the  gills  flrigle  on  each  side,  and  the  small 
fool  compressed.  The  shell  Issomeahstliteuulvalve,  thin, 
and  nacreous  Inside ;  there  Is  an  external  ligament  and 
an  internal  cartilage  fitting  Into  the  p.t  ,.|  the  hinge,  and 
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One  generally  an  ossicle  la  developed  (whence  the  family  Is 
sometimes  called  Oeteudeemueeei).  Specie*  are  numerous 
in  the  present  seas,  but  were  still  mure  so  in  the  ancient, 
especially  during  the  Juraaslc  epoch.  See  cut  under  /*Ao- 

(uifAm.vi'a. 

anatocism  (a-nat'o-sizm),  n.  [<  L. anatoeUrmnt, 
<  Or.  muriMucT/ifJf, '(  ova,  again,  +  rorofffv,  lena 
on  interest,  <  rtkoc,  interest,  produce,  <  Tcsrr re, 
second  aor.  Tfjcrii'.  produce,  bear.]  Compound 
interest;  the  taking  of  compound  interest,  or 
the  contract  by  which  such  interest  is  secured. 
[Rare.] 

Anatoldeas  (an-a-toi'dej-*),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  <  Anas 
(Anat-)  + 
the  duck 


+  -oidea.]  A  superfamily  of  birds, 
t  tribe  in  tho  broadest  sense,  corrtv 
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sponding  to  the  Lamellirottret  of  some  writers, 
the  Anttres,  L'nguirostres,  or  Itormorhgncki  of 
others :  the  Vhenomorphtr  of  Huxley. 
Anatolian  (an-a-to'li-an),  a.  [<  Anatolia,  <  Or. 
dmriv-i1/,  a  rising,  esp.  of  the  sun,  the  east.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Anatolia,  that  is,  Asia  Minor, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. 

Klsmarrk  "would  not  sacrtllco  one  Pomeranian  soldier" 
for  the  sake  of  tho  Sultan,  or  tho  Sultan  nue  Anatolian 
Turk  for  Bismarck,  Ooccmpurarjr  /be.,  XLVIII.  6*/f. 
Anatolian  pottery,  pottery  made  In  Anatolia.  The  name 
is  given  by  dealers  and  collectors  to  a  pottery  of  aof  t  r 
with  a  white  giuze.  supposed  to  be  from  the  facto 
Kulahla  or  Kulayeh,  in  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  piece*  a>*r  a™- 
erally  small ;  the  decoration  Is  In  bright  colors,  similar  to 
Damascus  or  Rhodian  ware,  but  coarser,  and  the  glaae  is 
leas  adherent  to  tlie  surface. 

Anatolic  (an-a-tol'ik),  a.  [<  MOr.  '.KvaTo/\tn6(, 
pertaining  to  A varo'e.ia,  Anatolia  (cf.  Or.  owrro?<- 
soV, eastern ),<avaro>J;,  the  east:  see^ttafoftna.] 
Same  as  Anatolian.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Aretaol., 
II.  124. 

anatomic  (an-a-tom'ik),  a. 
eal. 

anatomical  (an-a-tom'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  t 
4.  Or.  avarvfttxetc,  <  itvarotdj  —  LOr. 

see  anatomy.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  anatomy ;  according  to  the  principles  of  anat- 
omy ;  relating  to  tho  parts  of  tho  body  when  dis- 
sected or  separated. — S.  Structural  or  mor- 
phological, as  distinguished  from  functional  or 
physiological :  as,  anatomical  characters, 
anatomically  (an-a-tom'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
anatomical  manner;  as  regards  structure;  by 
means  of  anatomy  or  dissection, 
ariatomi co-physiological  (an-ty-tom'i-kd-flz'i- 
$-loi'i-kal),  a.  Relating  both  to  anatomy  and 
to  physiology. 

anatomiet,  ».  A  former  spelling  of  anatomy. 
anatomilesB  (a-nat'tj-rai-les),  n.  U  anatomy 

+  -lest.]   Structureless;  improperly  formed; 

amorphous,  as  if  anatomically  unnatural,  or 

constructed  without  regard  to  anatomy, 
t'gly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  anatomileet  and 

rigid     Jtuekin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  Vt  t  It.    (.V.  K,  It.) 

anatomisation,  anatomise,  etc.  See  anatomi- 
zation, etc 

anatomism  (a-nat 'o-mizm),  n.  [<  F.  nntito- 
mtjrHtc .■  see  ana tomy  and  -ism.]  \.  Anatomical 
analysis;  organization  with  reference  to  ana- 
tomical structure ;  exhibition  of  anatomical  de- 
tails or  features,  as  in  painting  or  statuary. — 2. 
Anatomical  structure  regarded  as  a  basis  of  bio- 
logical phenomena;  anatomy  considered  ait  the 
foundation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  exhibited 
by  organized  bodies. —  3.  The  doctrine  that 
anatomical  structure  accounts  for  all  manifes- 
tations of  vitality;  anatomical  materialism,  as 
opposed  to  animism. 

anatomist  (a-nat'o-mist),  n.  [<P.  annfomtsf/v 
see  anatomy  and  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in 
anatomy ;  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  dissection, 
anatomization  (a.naf  9-mi-za'shon).  ».  [< 
cjiacifrtiwi-e  +  -ation.]  1.  Same  as  anafows;,  1. 
—  2.  Figuratively,  analysis;  minute  examina- 
tion.— St.  Anatomical  structure. 
Also  spelled  anatomisation. 
anatomize  (a-nat'y-mlz),  r. :  pret.  and  pp. 
anatomizeil,  ppr.  anatomising.  [<  F.  anatomi.wr: 
see  anatomy  and  -ize.]  I.  leant.  1.  To  dissect, 
as  a  plant  or  an  animal,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  position,  structure,  and  relation 
of  the  parts;  display  the  anatomy  of. —  2.  Fig- 
uratively, to  analyze  or  examine  minutely ;  con- 
sider point  by  point. 

My  purpoie  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse 
to  niulfiiinire  this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  its 
parts  and  fcprelc*. 

iWcui.  Anat  of  Mel.  (To  the  Reader),  p.  76. 
In  her  the  painter  had  amtfuwiireef 
Time's  ruin.  Shok.,  Lucrece,  I.  HiO. 

St.  In  ekem.,  to  make  an  analysis  of. 

H.  iNfraiMt.  To  practise  the  art  of  dissection; 
pursue  anatomv  as  an  employment,  a  science, 
or  an  art.  [Hrirc.] 
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ajJMj^  doubt  penned  many  ft  stanza  when  lie 
towWf!  AmX  my  Books,  Sd  aer,  p  808. 
Also  spelled  aiuiluniut. 
anatomizar  <a-nat'9-mi-xer),  a.  One  who  dis- 
secta  or  anatomizes;  adisseeter;  an  anatomist; 
an  analyst.  Also  spelled  axatomiscr. 
anatomy  (a-nat'^-mi),  ».;  pi.  anatomies  (-mix). 
[Early  mod.  K.  also  anatomic,  <  F.  anatomic 
=  8p.  amtomia  —  Pg.  It.a»afoiNi<i,<  LL.  aitafo. 
mui,  anatomy,  <  LGr.  owaro^oi,  in  classical  Or. 
avarnuti,  a  cutting  up,  dissection,  <  awr*>n*<i',  cut 
up,  cut  open,  <  av6,  up,  +  Ti/nrrv,  Mcond  aor.  rq- 
uilv,  cut,  >  roftt),  MGr.  To/iia,  a  cutting,  ro^or,  a  cut, 
a  section,  tome:  see  tome.  Hence,  by  misunder- 
standing, an  atomy,  a  skeleton :  see  afoniy2.]  1. 
Dissection;  the  act  or  art  of  dissecting  organ- 
ized bodies  with  reference  to  their  structure; 
the  practice  of  auato mining;  oiiatomiitatioii. 
—8.  That  which  is  learned  from  dissection; 
the  science  of  the  bodily  structure  of  animals 
and  plants;  the  doctrines  of  organisation  do- 
rived  from  structure.  See  hittology,  organ- 
ography, organology,  morphology,  sootomy,  phy- 
lotomg,  anthropoUrmy. — 3.  Anatomical  struc- 
turo  or  organization ;  the  formation  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts  of  an  organized  body.  Hence 
— 4.  The  structure  of  any  inanimate  body,  as 
a  machine ;  the  structure  of  a  thing,  with  ref- 
erence to  its  parts.  [Rare.] — fi.  A  treatise 
on  anatomical  science  or  art ;  anatomical  de- 
scription or  history;  a  manual  of  dissection. — 
6.  Figuratively,  any  analysis  or  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  {Mirts  or  properties  of  a  thing, 
material,  critical,  or  moral.— 7t.  That  which  is 
dissected  or  results  from  discretion;  a  dissected 
body,  part,  or  organ. —  8.  A  subject  of  or  for 
dissection;  that  which  is  or  appears  to  bo 
ready  or  fit  for  dissecting :  in  various  obsolete, 
colloquial,  or  figurative  uses,  speclikally— (n)  A 
corpse  procured  or  prepared  for  dissection.  <*)  An  ana- 
tomical model ;  •  model  n(  *  dissected  body,  «>  in  planter, 
wax,  or  papier  nt>'W,  displaying  the  structure  mid  posi- 
tion of  paita  or  organs ;  an  anatomical  cut  or  waxwork, 
(e )  The  solid  or  bony  framework  of  a  body ;  a  skeleton. 

Tlie  anatomy  at  a  little  child  . . .  U  accounted  a 
rarity  tlian  tlie  skeleton  of  a  man  in  full  atature. 
<d)  A  much  emaciated  pcraon  or  other  living  being;  ana 
aliauat  reduced  to  a  skeleton.    [  Sow  only  locoac.) 
They  bruuitht  one  Pinch,  a  liUBirry,  leanfae'd  villain. 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank.    A'Aut.,  C.  ot  K..  T.  1. 
Passion  and  t)i«  rows  I  owe  to  you 
Have  changed  me  to  a  lean  aiwuomir. 

funi.  Unc  i  sacrtnee,  li.  1. 

(e)  Of  persons,  U»  body  or  any  part  of  II ;  tbo  physique, 
aa  if  a  itwre  anatomical  structure.  CO  A  muniiny ;  a 
corpse,  dried  and  shriveled,  {ft)  Figuratively,  the  with- 
ered, llfctos*  form  of  anything  material  or  immaterial ; 
iiicauliuTlcas  f<wrn;  shadow  without  substance,  Anat- 
omy Act,  mi  English  statute  nf  ivrifiand  IWni.  IV., r.  ;r>) 
rc«Mlatlng  schools  of  anubnny  and  the  practice  of  dissec- 
tion—  Anttnal  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  animal*  aa  dls- 
Untrulshcd  f  nun  that  of  plants;  xoosoaty  and  anthropotoray 
M  .i!«Uuitiil«hcd  from  nil jrtotouiy.  —Artificial  anatomy, 
a  term  wrfnetime*  applied  to  the  art  uf  making  anatomical 
models.— Avian  anatomy,  the  dissection  of  birda;  urni- 
Uixujivi).  —  Clastic  anatomy,  the  art  (invented  try  Au- 
aoux.  l*r>j)iif  making  inanlkTns  or  anatomical  model*  In 
paptrr  macro'  repn-aentiikg  the  natural  appearance  of  all 
tlie  porta  In  separate  pl<<cca,  whU h  ran  be  joined  aa  a  whole 

and  taken  apart.  Comparative  anatomy.  <»)  The  in- 

vcstucatlou  or  atudy  of  (he  anatomy  of  animal*  In  ita  spe- 
rial  relation  to  human  structure,  or  aa  cxlilbittm:  the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  t}|te  to  the  typea  of  lower  order*.  («•>  A 
comprehensive  account  of  the  anatomy  of  living  orvan- 
tanu  lower  than  man.  or  of  any  one  group  nlone.  (Obso- 
lescent. J  (r)  Hie  examination  and  com|tarl*i.n  of  the 
structure  of  all  animal*,  including  man,  with  nrlereiice  to 
morphology,  i>nraiiolofo*,  and  laxon 

end.  Descriptive  anatomy,  a> 
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bodies  are  rnnatructed :  sometimes  used  with  a  shade  ot 
cntji'tsm,  as  beiii^  -'  ideal "  rattier  than  actual  or  pracikal 
anat^rtny. 

anatopifita  (a-nat'^-pizin),  u.  [<  Gr.  iwi,  back, 
+  rnroc,  u  place,  +  -tirrn.]  Faulty  or  incongru- 
ous arrangement ;  specifically,  la  art,  au  in- 
harmonious grouping  of  objects. 

anatreptic  (an-a-trep'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  awirflnrn- 
*of,  refuting,  overturning,  <  ivarptsttv,  refute, 
overturn,  <  mti,  up,  4-  rpirttr,  turn.]  Refuting; 
defeat  ing:  applied  to  certain  dialotniesof  1'lato. 

anatripsis  (an-a-trip'ais).  n.  [XL..  <  Gr.  ««• 
rptfir,  rubbing,  <  avarpi/irii,  rub,  chafe,  <  o»«t, 
again,  +  rpi.itiv,  rub.]  In  mrd.,  friction  cm- 
ployed  as  a  remedy  for  disease. 

anatripsology  (an's-trip-sol'^-ji),  m.  [<  Gr. 
airirp(v>tr,  rubbing,  +  -Xoyin,  <  Aiyue,  speak :  see 
•Moot)-"]  1.  Ill  M»c«f.,  the  science  of  friction  as  a 
remedy.— 9.  A  treatise  on  friction.  Dv»glii<o*. 

anatron  (an'a-tron),  a.  [=  F.  asofroa,  <  8p. 
anatron,  i  At.  an-natrin,  <  of,  the,  +  itofrvn,  na- 
tron: see  nofros.]  1.  Glaas-gall  or  saudiver, 
a  scum  which  rises  upon  melted  glass  in  the 
furnace.  It  consists  of  fused  salts,  chlelly  aujphatva  and 
chbields  of  tbc  alkalis,  which  bare  not  combined  with 
silica  to  form  Klaaa. 

2.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of 
vanlts ;  saltpeter. 

anatropal  (a-iwt'r^pal),  a.  Same  aa  anatro- 
pout. 

anatropoua  (a-nat'rii-pns),  a,  [<  NL.  anatro- 
!>«*,  <  Or.  'Inn,  up,  +■  rpivuv,  turn  :  see  trope.] 
Invertod :  iu  i«f.,  applie<l  to  the  reversed  ovule, 
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onrana  of  the  botl v  w  ith  npecisl  reward  to  tb 
|>oution,  or  relathHis,  but  without  reKard  to  their  nur- 
pbolotficul  si^nilli-iuicc  :  the  opposite  of  iximpariftire  anaf- 
oiay.  It  denotes  iqMX'iflatlly  anthrupotoui) ,  til  Ita  medi- 
cal und  snntical  aspects.    Also  called  fy^snif  unaromy. 

General  anatomy,  a  bram  h  of  descriptive  anatomy 
which  Irvwtx  lull)  of  hlsWIouy,  or  tltv  stnicttire  and 
physkul  propertJ.  i  of  the  liMtlis  of  the  l>o<ly,  without  re- 
gard to  the  dUi»i»H|..|i  ol  the  |Htiia  and  unctuiH  c*«ii|ki««sI 
of  thvin  — Oroas  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  port.,  and 
onrsus  discernible  by  the  nulcl  eye.  atnl  liundled  » ltlr.nl 
siKsrial  appliance ;  ..ivnii.ibivy  »s  .ll»lltiKHl»!n-l  (cm  lii»- 
UA*t\iy  ■  tlw  ii*|H.»4tv  of  hinuw  oMitrM^sy.  —  Minute  anat- 
omy, mhroscupli-  siKitiony  :  tit*  stu.ly  of  |*irU  <<r  orvnos 
reituirirtit  Ittr-  „1,|  ..I  ml.  rtM^-ope ;  htsi>.l<tKh al  miihIo- 
iny.  -  Putlioloitlcal  anatomy,  thv  anauxtiy  of  dlmuw^l 
IKiris.  ocy:iii».  ,^  tl^'ii.^,  or  ,^  urvunlr  K-kI.iu^  or  inalli^r- 

ntati..u*.  till"  hdt.  f  lii-lltu  lOl^e  fcperllb-ally  Clllleil  trrdt,,- 

(,.;i.v.'i!  ^,„.iii.ui^  -  Quick  anatomy,  live  anatomy'. 
vivt**Tti.ti  Bpodal  anatomy,  sanu-  h»  J#-nviy.f,v*  ,,,„if. 
r.t.^K  —  Surgical  anatomy,  the  anatomy  oi  part*  and  i*t- 
ICfl3i4  with  re!,  ren..,-  t<>  th,-lr  nitniiti.Mi  and  u  lativo  ]insi. 
tl-oi.  ill  vl.-t*  t,J  hiitvlt-il  ..pi  riitUtris  whiiih  It  nu)  in-  ne- 
..  .. .-.rv  !■.  pi  id  rut  uii..ii  tin  in  —  Tertural  anatomy,  a 
.I.  ..  :l|.ti  .«  i.t  ..l  i.ui.  with  ri'itard  to  tlu  lr  lii.|.ili«i.sl 
mnutun-  Topographical  anatomy,  iu>-  it«i npme 
alxi  lurvN'Jil  imst>ini>  i-l  nil v  panU-ular  r^vKin  ol  the  iH^tly, 
at.  nl  the  oaIIIh,  thv  uniln,  tlu-  ji-.i.lltenl  spn.-v .  or  the  tri- 
anulcs  o[  tin-  ii< «-x  TransccnrtcntA;  anatomy,  ana- 
tonil.  ul  in.lu.  tKii.«,  tlioirlt^,  and  h)i»illi<«»;»  with  l 


having  the  hilum  close  to  the  raicropyle,  and 
the  chalaza  at  the  opposite  end.  An  equiva- 
lent form  is  anatropal. 

anatto  (a-nat'6),  n.    Same  as  amotto. 

Anaxagorean  (an-aks-ag-o-re'an).  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  Anaxagoras,  Gr.  Avnfojopoc.J  I.  a.  He- 
fating  or  pertaining  to  the  person  or  the  doc- 
trines  of  Anaxagoras,  a  celebrated  (Jreek  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Clazoineme,  near  Smyrna, 
about  500  B.  C.  Anaxaicoras  Uuiiht  the  eternity  o( 
mailer,  and  nsL-rilted  the  oriitin  of  the  world  anil  tbc  order 
of  nature  to  the  operation  of  an  eternal  aclf-esistinK  prin- 
ciple^ which  he  termed  »u  (ran),  mind  or  intelligeixr. 
IX  a.  A  follower  of  Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagorizet  (»u-aks-Mg'o-riz ),  r.  »".  [<  Jn- 
axtttjorax  +  -ire]  To  favor  the  principles  of 
Anaxagoras.  Cwlicorth. 

Anaximandrian  (an-aks-i-man'dri-an),  a.  and 
s.  [<  L.  .-JsujininBdcr,  Ur.  'AtKJ<i^ioi Juoc.]  I. 
a.  (if  or  pertaining  to  the  Greek  philosopher 
Anaximander  of  Miletus  (sixth  century  a.  c), 
or  to  his  doctrines, 
II.  n.  A  follower  of  Anaximander. 

Anaxonia(»n-ak-#6'ni-K),  n.  pi.  [NTs.,  <  Gr. 
in-  priv.  +  i(uv,  axle,  axis:  «<•*  axle,  axi«.~\  Or- 
ganic fonmi,  nnitunl  or  vegetable,  having  no 
axes,  and  eoiiM*(|uently  wholly  irregular  iu  fi|?- 
ure:  the  oppsisilc  of  Axonta  (which  see).  ISee 
cut  under umaba. 

AwtrvNM -- (onus  destitute  of  axes,  ami  <-onstviiieiit]y 
wholly  tm'Kular  Inform, e.*/..  Aiuieloi'aiidiiisn>  Sponge*. 

A'mcjri.  Brit.,  XVI.  sla. 

anazoturi*  (an-az-o-tu'ri-H),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <ii- 
priv.  +  o.'ofr.  q.  v.,  +  (Jr.  w'/xir,  ui'iue.]  In 
mcil.,  a  condition  of  the  urine  chumctcrized  by 
murked  diminution  in  its  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents. 

anbury  (nn'ber-i),  ■».  [Cliielly  E.  dial.;  also 
written  anbrrry,  by  assimilation  nmbury,  with 
prosthetic  if.  nnnbrrry,  by  njipart  nt  «>xtenxiou 
ttnlrliury,  anglrbrrry,  ill  earliest  recnnled  lonu 
nnburir  (Florio);  of  uncertain  ori"iii,  but  per- 
haps repr.  'augberry,  <  AH.  ang*\  (iiiitiful  (as  iu 
<Ji»>7-inT«7/,  K.  *n»gn<iil.  ngnnil.  n.  v.,  ntul  atitfut Ul, 
a  tx.il  or  wnrt),  +  Jtcnc,  E.  iJrryl.  transferred  ty  U7^u^ 
to  pimple  or  tumor.    Hardly  an  extension  of 


ancestrally 

amper,  a.  v.]  1.  A  swelling,  full  of  blood  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  peculiar  to  horses  and  cattle. 
—2.  Club-root,  a  sort  of  gall  or  excrescence  in 
some  plants  of  the  natural  order  Crueifrrtr,  and 
chiefly  in  the  turnip,  produced  by  a  puncture 
made  by  the  ovipositor  of  an  insect  for  the  de- 
position of  its  eggs.  [Eng.] 
-ancO.  [<  ME.  -anee,  -ounce,  <  OF.  -ance,  repr. 
both  L.  -an  t-ia  and  -ent-ia,  forming  nouns  from 
ppr.  adjectiveB  in  wtn(f-)*,  -rn(t-pi:  see  -unf', 
-en  t.  In  later  F.  and  E.  many  nouns  in  -asrv,  <  I 
•entia,  were  changed  to  -euce,  in  nearer  accord 
with  the  L».  Nouns  of  recent  formation  have 
■ance  <  -antia,  and  -cjnv  <  -esfw.  Extemleil 
-ancy,  a.  v.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  forming 
nouns  from  adjectives  in  -«nf,  or  directly  from 
y  rbs,  as  significance,  tic  fiance,  purrryance,  etc. ; 
also  used  with  native  English  verba,  as  in  abid- 
ance, forbearance,  furtherance,  hindrance,  rid- 
dance, etc. 

Anceid*  (an-se'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  .-liireua  + 
-nfjc.]  A  family  of  isopoda,  named  from  the 
genus  Anceui.    See  Gnathkida  and  l^ranttidat. 

Ancorata.  (an-ser'a-ta),  «.  ;</.  [NL.,  improp. 
for  *a«TOf«,<  Gr.  av-  (before  a  consonant  prop. 
a-)  priv.,  without,  +  a/pof,  a  horn:  see  -iccro.] 
In  Blyth's  classiucation  of  mammals,  a  term 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  camels  and  llamas 
from  the  other  ruminant  Artiodactyla.  The  dis- 
tinction u  a  good  one,  and  has  lievfi  recently  Insisted  uimn. 
as  the  structure  ul  tlir»«  an1nial«  is  now  twitter  known.  Hist 
term  Is  precisely  equivalent  to  Tylopoda  or  J'halnuatimttfa 
(which  see),  but  it  Is  not  III  use. 

ancestor  (an'ses-tor),  ii.  [Early  mod.  E.  on- 
caitor,  ancestour,  anccater,  aunccftor,  etc.,  <  ME. 
osorafrc,  aun*c*trc,  aneesmntr,  avncrsxoyr,  etc. 
(also,  without  s,  ancctrc,  anncetre,  anceter,  an- 
cetor,  aunwtter,  etc. ,  >  mod.  dial,  anceter,  anjtter), 

<  OF.  osorirfnt,  anil  anctnor,  anceiaor,  ancetimr, 
ancestor,  etc.,  commonly  in  pi.  anctttre*  (Cot- 
grave),  mod.  F.  unce'trcx  =  Pt.  ancestor,  <  L. 
anteeejtMtr,  a  foregoer,  iu  pi.  an  advance-guard, 
in  LL.  a  predecessor  in  office,  a  teacher  or 
professor  of  law,  cedes,  u  forerunner  ( >  E.  <iw  fr- 
ce#*»r);  <  anttcexlcrc,  pp.  anlfcctunu,  go  before, 

<  ante,  before,  +  cedcrr,  go:  see  (inffcrdcnf.J 
1.  One  from  whom  a  iiereon  is  descended  in 
the  line  of  either  father  or  mother;  a  fore- 
father; a  progenitor. —  2.  In  fair,  one,  whether 
a  progenitor  or  a  collateral  relative,  who  has 
preceded  another  in  the  course  of  inheritance : 
one  from  whom  an  inheritance  is  derived:  the 
correlative  of  hi  ir :  sometimes  used  speclllcally 
of  the  immediate  progenitor. — 3.  In  bi»l.,  ac- 
cording to  the  theorv  of  evolution,  the  hypo- 
thetical form  or  stock,  of  an  earlier  and  "pre- 
sumably lower  type,  from  which  any  < 
being  is  iiiferred  to  have  been  directly  i 
directly  developed. 

The  first  and  simplest  plants  had  no  anc/Wors;  they 
arose  by  spontaneous  generation  or  special  creation. 

Sachs,  lvoiany  (trans  l,  p.  MrV 
Collateral  ancestor*.  See  ntMml. 
ancestorial  (an-ses-to'ri-al),  n.   [<  aneettor  + 
-to/.]    Ancestral:  as,  "his  ancettorial  seat." 
ffVofc,  Hist.  (Ireece,  I.  xiv.  [Rare.] 
ancestorially  (an-ses-te'ri-al-i),  ovfr.  In  an  an- 


ccstoriid  manner;  with  regard  to 
.syfrnry  .Smith.  [Rare.] 

ancestor -worship  (an'ses-tgr-w6r'ship),  ». 
The  worship  of  ancestors. 

^iiresfor-ieorjAip,  the  wortliip  of  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather,  has  anions  tlie  Hindus  a  most 
elaborate  liturgy  and  ritual,  of  which  the  outlines  ate 
given  In  the  law. books,  and  with  special  fulness  in  the 
Book  of  Vishnu.       Af.onr,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p. 

ancestral  (an-scs'tral),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aneeittrel,  ancmtrcll,  auuccxtreH,  i  OF.  anerntret, 
<  anefntre,  ancestor:  see  ancestor  and  -*»/.]  1. 
Pert  aiiiitig  to  utieestors  or  progenitors;  descend- 
ing or  claimed  from  ancestors  :  as,  au  ano:»tral 
estate ;  unetttral  trees;  a  king  ou  his  a»cc»frrif 
throne. 

Tenure  by  homage  uiwejfra/  was  merely  tenancy  In- 
chief  I.)  iuiiiieinoniil  prescnplioii  in  the  hunltv. 

C.  Ii.  I'fiir^m.  Early  ami  Middle  Agv*  of  Kng  ,  xwiv 

2.  In  Wo/.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ancestor: 
being  an  earlier,  ami  presumably  lower  or  more 
generalised,  type  from  which  later  more  spe- 
cialized forms  of  organized  beings  are  asserted 
to  have  lK>eu  evoh'ed. 

The  einnnion  deseent  of  all  the  (Italk  S|s.nires  frt.m  a 
siouli!  anc^trat  form,  tin- •  tlyntlius.  can  Ih-  proved  with 
ivrtnility.  Iliwrhl,  tv.il.  of  Mall  (train.),  1.  11T 

Hom:i<i.  ancestral.  l»<'nn:x. 
ancestrally  (an-ses'tnil-i),  udc.   With  refer- 
eiiee  to  ancestry;  us  rt'gards  descent. 

f  tile  pret- 


Anrmmllt,.  yrllnw  rattle  I,  a  near  rchiilu 

^''tf"^«V<K  Colla  Ctoot-s  Calendar,  p  9*. 
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anceatrel 

UlMstrelt,  a.    See  ancestral. 
ancestress  (an'ses-rres),  n.    [< anterior  +  -e».] 
A  female  ancestor.  [Rare.] 

it  rather  the  ghost  of  a  lady. 
fViWjsV,  Ml*;.  Ess..  11.  CT*. 

s'tri-al),  a.  Same  as  'tnccntrtil. 


1       .    [/ti  ■  .,'  ..-,.4    IS  ;l   U.l',  . 


ancettrlal  (an-* 

.V.  K.  IK 

ancestry  (an'sea-tri) 


[<  ME.  ancestry,  an- 
attrie,  auncestrie,  ancitttrtf,  etc.,  also,  without », 
fl».jfiry,  auKcttry,  auneetrie,  aunsetrr,  <  OK.  an- 
(aerie,  anertwrw,  <  anee&mr,  ancestor:  see  an- 


cestor.]   1.  A  aeries  or  Hue  of  ancestor*  or 
progenitors ;  lineage,  or  those  who  compose  a 
{■receding  line  of  natural  descent . 
Headleoa  statues  of  his  anccsfrv. 

Mataulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  UL 
That  senior  posterity  which  ni  such  for  itrxmcr,  btx| 
fur  us  ha*  lotisr  ago  become  a  wi>ralupful  arscesfrv. 

/si  ^nonces'.  Homer,  L 

Hence — 2.  Descent  from  a  line  of  honorable 
ancestors;  high  birth. 

ritld  and  unMrfry  render  a  go«i  mail  moro  Illustrious, 
tat  a  bad  man  mom  conspicuous.  .difuWn. 

8.  In  biol.,  the  series  of  ancestors  or  ancestral 
type*  through  which  an  organised  being  may 
have  come  to  be  what  it  is  in  the  process  of 
r  volution. 

Incetryf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  nneeotVy. 
laasorr. 

AoceuS  (an-se'uii),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  iso- 
pods,  based  by  Risso  in  1816  upon  the  male 
form  of  an  isopod  the  female  of  which  Leach 
called  Pranua  (which  see).  See  OiwitA ia.  Also 
written  Annnu. 

aQChesOIlt,  it.    An  earlier  form  of  eitrAcwm. 

Anchilophua  (ang-kil'^ftts),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
i;  it.  near,  +■  /-*»?•*;,  erest.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
periswodactyl  ungulate  quadrupeds,  of  tlie  fam- 
ily LwhiodontUlir,  related  to  the  Tapiritia'.  tier- 
mix,  1*52. 

aachilope  (ang'ki-lons),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «;■.*<- 
~>u^,  a  sore  at  the  inucr  corner  of  the  eye 
(G&lenus),  as  if  from  avri,  near;  appar.  a  cor- 
ruption of  at-)i>jj^\  segilops:  see  ayilopji.]  In 
pathol.,  an  abscess  in  tho  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  superficial  to  the  lacrymal  sac.  When  such 
an  abscess  opens  at  tho  inner  angle  it  is  called 
agilopt. 

anchippodontid  (ang-kip-f>-don'tid),  n.  A 
hoofed  mammal  of  the  family  AnehimnnlonUdtr. 

Anchippodontida  (ang-kip-ii-doii'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[NU.C  .i«rAip/Wi«(-«/i»nf-)  +  -irfVr.] 
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In  having  the  ulna  complete. 
up<it,  anil  more  i>r  leas  distinct  from  the  radius ;  the  fibula 
complete.  llKiugh  snkyliwrd  with  the  Uhl»;  the  orbit  ..f 
the  eye  Incomplete  l-elilnd ;  the  upper  molal  teeth  marknt 
by  a  deep  anterior  groove  reentering  lr>.ni  the  middle  of 
the  Inner  »l<le  and  ending  In  lateral  branches,  anit  a  pos- 
terior groove  p-cntering  from  the  posterior  null ;  mid  the 
lower  molars  marked  by  a  V-shaped  groove  reentering 
from  the  outer  wall,  and  two  V-shniied  puna  reentering; 
from  Inc.  Inner  wall,  the  crown*  thus  having  U-shaped 
ridge*.  I  leai.lea  the  typical  genu.  A  neAifaen'u  in,  the  fain- 
lly  contain*  the  UypAippui,  /•dniAii.f.u*,  and  Am-Aipput 

anchitherloid  (ang-ki-th6'ri-oid),  a.  f<  Jnehi- 
thcrium  +  -*>id.]  Itelating  or  belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  genua  Jnt's/fAerissi. 

The  only  genua  of  animal*  of  which  we  poiacM  a  MtU- 
fachffy  .  .  ,  aneeatral  hiatory  la  the  genua  Kt|UUt,  the  de- 
Telopment  of  whlrh  In  the  eonrae  of  the  Tertiary  epoch 
from  an  AiK-hitheriuid  ancestor,  through  the  form  of  llip. 
parion,  appt'iira  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

Wniiey,  Encyc  Brit.,  II.  «1>- 

Anchitherium  (nng-ki-tho'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  i;  x i,  near,  +  ttr/^xoc,  a  wild  beast.]  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct  perissodaetyl  or  odd-toed  hoofed 
mammals,  found intho Upper Koeene and  Lower 
Mioeeno  of  Kurope  and  the  United  States,  it 

waa  a  kind  uf  hone  about  the  sire  of  a  amall  p«iny,  and  had 
tlircc  fuucliotiAUy  developed  t^rea.  Ity  some  nuturalUla 
it  is  referred  to  the  aame  family  as  the  modern  horae, 
Kyuidtr  ;  but  by  others  it  la  placed  with  Pattrrtherium  in 
tlie  family  Pnkrotheriidtx.  It  is  aUo,  with  greater  i 
neaa.  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  fainllv,  Anchillit 
(which  aeeX  A  upeciea  la  A.  aiirefui 
with  Uiypnrit Aerium. 

anchor'  (ang'kor),  a.  [The  spelling  lias  been 
changed  to  make  it  look  like  attrhora,  a  cor- 
rupt mod.  spelling  of  L.  aurora;  prop,  uirtvr, 
in  early  mod.  K.  reg.  aitkrr,  also  anrhor,  auknr, 
anconr,  ete.,<  ME.  reg.  ankrr  (also nslre,  ant-re, 
after  OF.  (ihctc),  <  AS.  anor,  anetr,  onfer=  I). 
anhr  =  OHO.  anrhnr,  MHO.  (1.  aulvr  (>  Pol. 
ankier)  =  Icel.  «f«rri  =  Sw.  asanr  =  Kan.  ««irr 
a  OF.  and  F.  ancre  =  8p.  ancla,  anomt  =  Pg. 
ajicura  =  It.  ancora,  <  L.  <mcora  (in  motl.  spell- 
ing corruptly  anckora,  >  E.  anckor*,  prob.  by 
eonfnsion  with  anker'*,  later  aitcA«r2,  where  the 
•4 restored *'  spelling  has  an  actual  fir.  basis)  z= 
OBulg.  an&kyura,  anukira  =  Kuss.  yakorl^z  Lith. 
inkorat  =  Lett.  enkuri«=  Alban.  ankuie,  <  <>r. 
ajAiyw,  an  anchor,  a  liook,  connected  w  ith  ivtoc, 
a  bend,  a^icr/or ,  crooked,  curved,  L.  antfulunr  an 
angle,  a  corner:  see  anr/fr',  anylf3,  untie,  nwi'jf- 
fanr,  etc.]    1.  A  dcWce  for  securing  ft  vessel  to 


ily  of  fossil  pVrisBodactyl  nngulatu 

11  u  related  to  the  older  forma  of  the  /Vri»«Jaclfffd,  but 
dJIIera  from  them  in  having  the  incisor  teeth  in  part 
Itlirilnrm,  the  outer  ones  having  persistent  ]>ulps  and 
gruwinr  cootinmmsly  in  a  cireuUr  direction,  like  thuae  uf 
r-*lcnt*. 

Ascbippodontoldea  (ang-kip'^-don-toi'de-a), 
n,  pi.  [NL.,  C.i«cAt/)/KH/«*  (w>,/»Bf-)  +  -oulra.] 
A  superfamily  group  of  perissodaetyl  quadru- 
peds, by  which  the  family  AnehippmlonHiUr  is 
singularly  contrasted  with  all  other  perissodae- 
tyl* collectively. 

AnL'hlppoduB  "(ang-kip'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
-snc*i;i/m»  +  Or.  A-Wf  (o>1(/it-)  =  E  foofA.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  perissodactyls,  the  type  of  the 
family  Anctoppodontitiie  and  superfamily  .lit- 
ckippodontoiaea  :  synonvmous  with  Trogosua  of 
Leidy. 

Anchippus  (ang-kip'ug),  «.    [NL.,  <  Or.  iyx', 
near,  +  irToc,  horse.]   A  genus  of  fossil  1 
of  the  family  AnehtthrrtuUr  (which  see). 

anchiaaurid  (ang-ki-sA'rid),  ».  A  dinosaur  of 
the  family  JncJiisauriiUc. 

Anchlsauridae  (aug-ki-sa'ri-d6).  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Aneiutiurua  +•  -iW«\]  A  familv  of  theropod 
din  waurian  reptiles,  representeHi  by  the  genus 
Aucltuaurux.  The  fatuity  Includea  acveral  H'ner*  of  tlw 
Triasur  period,  the  rnelllVr*  of  wlili'h  hft*i  miiphk-adoiiN 
»ert«.r».  «Vn>ler  ptit>r*,  I«utai1act)l  (••!>■  fnt.  nn<l  trt- 
da4.1)Uitnd  tevL    rornwrly  caibtl  Min/iAisiiMrt4/<r, 

AnchlsaaniB  (ang-ki-sti'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
=;  f,  near,  +  mjF(«r,  a  lizard.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  JjirAtsn-iiriVbr.  Also  callwl 
Auifikuaurut,  a  name  preoccupied  for  a  diller- 
ent  genus. 

anchithero  (ang'ki-ther).  n.  [<  .-f«cnif/icrii(m.] 
An  nniiual  of  tlie  gi 


i  genus  A>u~h\th< num. 
T\k  horse  rim  m  il  boast  a  i»-.llgr.-.-  In  tills.  i|Uart.  r  ..f 
lh>-  snrld.  In  a  right  lln. ,  IIimukIi  a  slender  threc-l.»sl  an- 
ecXry.aatar  hack  a*  ih«  antUtkm  of  thec-rrne  i»  rl.~l. 

A'diJi/wr-fA  K'i. 

aachltherild  (ang-kl-tl.i'ri-id).  ».     A  hoofed 

mntomal  of  the  familv  .f nvkilhrrinln. 
Ajicbitheriid«(iing'ki-lhe  ri'i-(le).  n.pl.  [NL- 
<  -larAi/n'riittfi  +  -«Y<r.]     A  family  of  fossil 


the 


of  a  esbli 

generally 

mailc  of  iron,  and  con* 
slat  of  a  strong  shank 
if,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  Is  the  crown  e, 
from  which  branch  out 
two  arms  >j  b,  dined  In 
1  each  Icrini- 
In  u  Irroad  palm 
if  if,  the  sharji 
y  of  which  is 
Uw  peak  w  MIL  At  tho 
oilier  end  of  the  allauk 
is  the  stock  t  r,  ti  traus- 
.hicln 


perisiHulttctvl  ungulate  raarm 
«UMP.UU  characters  ol  the  fyuid*. 


ra  " 


verse  piece,  Iwhlwl  which  is  a  slisi  kle  or  ring,  to  which  a  ca 
tile  may  he  attached.  Tlie  princlial  use  of  the  stock,  which 
In  nearly  all  anchors  Is  now  made  of  Iron  and  is  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  curTed  anm  b  K  Is  to  cause  the  arms  to 
fall  so  that  one  of  the  flakes  shall  ellterthe  ground.  Accord- 
ing to  tlwir  various  forms  and  use*,  anchors  arc  called  wlar- 
board  bamr.  y,,ri  bo<rtr,  sa*e(.  «;«re,  sfctuiw.  k.-d>ir.  and 
irrnpnef  or  r»af  anchors.  Those  carried  by  lucuuf  war  arc 
"the  ttarboanl  and  port 
fc>uvr».on  the»tarl<oard 
ami  port  bows  ruspec 
"  ;  the  **r»l.  on 
side  of  the  ship 
r  aft;  and  the 
sjare  anchor,  which  I* 
usually  In  the  hold. 
Thcte  are  all  of  ctptal 
or  nearly  e<|iia!  *l«c  and 
weight.  To  theoc  are 
added  for  varb.ua  pur- 
poses the  r/ivni/i  anil 
lr-1:)-  arntiors,  which 
are  amallcr  and  of  va- 
riinis  \lnny  lm- 

ppive  incut*  and  novcltlea  In  the  shajie  bikI  const  met  i<  in  of 
anchor*  have  lntroiluced  in  recent  limei.  Tlh-  prln- 
clial  Hartley  connecte^l  with  these  alteratloiK  are  th<«*i-  of 
Lieut,  Rmlger*,  whoiutrmiuced  llw*i*ioe-idii»>il>i/oii'A»r, 
the  view  of  increasing  the  ntrcrigih  nllhoiit  lulding 
to  the  weight .  Mr.  Porter,  who  nmd..  Il,e  arms  and  rluk.  « 

the  »huuk  ln«l.*d  <if  living 
■  to  tnkv  a  nmllcr  and 
nruicr  hold.  ai«l 
loonlln^tlie  danger 
of  fi'tilnm  the  ca- 
ble; Mr.  TiMtinnJi. 
wliohim  further  iui- 
pp'ved  I'ortcrV  In- 
vent Ion  ;  and  .M. 
Martin.  »h,,«-  mi 
ch.irtiiif  >•  ij  |mil- 
linrti.riu.slKllM-ioi- 
etriti  b  it      :l-  to  be 

aidf-cantiiig,  the  arms  revolving:  through  nn  niigle  -if  :ii>" 
the  ritruTwav.undlhe  nlmnip.jlnli.it  tin- flukes  U-Ing slways 
lers    ready  to  enter  the  ground.   W  the  mwiy  other  forma,  all 


Msrtan'v  Auchnr. 


(eieent  Tyrack't  anchor,  which  has  only  one  arm.  pivote.l 
on  a  IdfurcatiiMi  of  the  thank  arid  arranged  to  swing  be- 
tween tlie  two  i*rU)  arc  inon-  or  lew  closely  related  to  the 
forms  Illustrated.  The  anchor  l»  said  to  lie  u-cneAMf  "hen 
it  is  sus]»-nded  vertlcsJIy  from  theoathe»l  ready  to  bv  let 
go:  apea*  when  the  cable  U  drawn  In  so  tight  a*  to  lirliisc 
It  directly  umler  the  ship  ;  alnp  or  uie.  oiA  when  It  Is  Just 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ; 
and  uieosA  «hen  the  stock  is  hove  np  to  the  wrf.ee  of  the 
water. 

2.  Any  similar  device  for  holding  fast  or  cheek- 
ing the  motion  of  a  movable  object. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  (In  the  cnrrlcle]  which  fell  to 
the  ground  to  assist  in  stopiung  the  carriage  was  called 
the  aivAur.  This  was  made  of  wno>l  and  Iron,  or  Iron 
alone,  fixed  to  the  axle-tree  by  twocoupllllgsoneach  tide. 

E.  M.  Stratum,  World  on  Wheels,  p.  ,HH>. 
Specifically  —  (t)  The  apparatus  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
field  from  the  engine  of  a  steam-plow,  to  which  pulleys 
arc  llred.  roil  ud  a  lilch  the  endless  band  or  rope  that  moven 
the  plow  isuaea.  (A)  The  device  by  which  the  extremities 
of  the  chains  or  wire  ropes  of  a  auapensloii-bridge  are  ac- 
cord.  See  aiwWu^i. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  stability  or 
security ;  that  on  which  dependence  is  placed. 

Which  hope  we  have  a*  as  itncAernf  the  soul,  both  sure 
and  stedfasc.  llcli.  vl,  in. 

4.  In  arch.:  (a)  A  name  for  the  arrow-head  or 
tongue  ornament  used  especially  in  the  so- 
called  egg-and-dart  molding,  (ft)  A  metallic 
clamp,  sometimes  uf  fanciful  design,  fastened 


; From  VWIel  le-UW.  "Wet.  <le  I' AecSllecture .-) 


on  the  outside  of  a  wall  to  the  end  of  a  tie-rod 
or  strap  connecting  it  with  an  opposite  wall  to 
prevent  bulging. —  5.  In  row/.:  (<t)  Somo  ap- 
pendage or  arrangement  of  parts  by  which  n 
parasite  fastens  itself  upon  its  host. 

A  powerful  osicAor,  by  which  the  parasite  Is  moored  t.- 
it*  hapless  prey.    P.  II.  </ns>e,  Marine  Zool.  (1 1.'..'.),  I.  1 1  i 

(b)  cVimething  shaped  like  an  anchor:  an 
ancora.  Sconsow1. — 6.  An  iron  plate  placed 
in  the  back  part  of  a  coke-oven  before  it  is 
charged  with  coal.  See  ascnor-orcn.— Anchor 
and  collar,  an  upper  hinge  used  for  heavy  galea.  The 
anchor  is  embedded  In  the  adjacent  masonry,  an.1  the  ™l- 
lar  Is  aeirumd  to  It  by  a  clevis.  Through  the  collar  pass.-* 
the  hecl-po»t  of  the  gate.  Anchor  escapement.  *«• 
esMpemenr.  —  At  single  anchor,  having  only  one  anchor 
down.  —  Floatlna;  i  r  aea  anchor,  an  apparatus  variMisly 
constructed,  designed  to  be  sunk  lielow  the  swell  of  the 
sea  where  there  is  no  aiwhnrage,  to  prevent  a  vessel  from 
drifting.  Foul  anchor,  see  /osd.  a  Mooring  an- 
chor, a  large,  heavy  nvass,  usually  of  Iron,  plated  at  the 
Isdtom  of  a  liarlnr  or  roadstead,  fur  the  pur|»osc  ot  ilxin« 


n  Imoy,  or  of  alfur 
vessels.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  a  floating 
buoy,  to  which  a 
shin  may  lie  easily 
and  siM-vdlly  at- 
tached by  *  cable, 
is  fastened  to  It  by 

a  chain.-  Mush- 
room anchor,  an 

anchor  with  a  sau- 
cer -  *ha|»-d  head 
onaccntral  shank, 


ding  safe  and  convenient  andiorage  to 


back  an  anchor 

alkcad  of  a  large  oi 


Nuts  of  an  anchor,  two  projections 
ik  to  scelllv  the  slock  III  place.  TO 
(tsuif/.),  to  lay  down  a  small  ancfior 
ie.  the  cable  of  the  small  one  twirur 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  large  o«e  to  prevent  It  from 
ciimlng  luinie.  — To  cast  anchor,  to  let  nin  the  cathead 
stopper,  thus  releasing  the  anchor  from  the  catln-n.1.  ;iu<t 
pcmilttliu:  It  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  —  To  cat  the  anchor, 
to  draw  the  anchor  pcrpcndlcnuirlv  up  to  tlw  cathead 
by  a  strong  tncklc  called  the  ca/.  —  To  drag  anchor,  to 
draw  or  tnill  It  along  the  Udtoni  wlsen  liKisened.  or  when 
the  anchor  will  not  Iwild:  sal<l  of  a  ship.  —  To  flan  the 
anchor,  to  hoist  the  flukes  of  an  siichor  to  tin-  top  of  the 
gunwale  by  an  appliance  called  a  nrA.  In  or»if  r  to  st.oi  It 
alter  it  has  u-4-n  catt«L   To  lie  at  anchor,  ni  ride  at 

anchor,  said  of  a  vessel  when  kept  at  some  pnitlcuhiT  spot 
by  lnr  anchor.  To  shoe  an  anchor,  lo  seiure  i.i  lb,- 
flukes  lrfi>ail,  triangular  plites  of  plank  to  nlve  U  tter 
holding  in  soft  Isittom.  —  To  sweep  for  an  anchor, to 

drug  the  laittom  »ilh  lln-  bight  of  a  rope  to  lln.l  :i  1,  <r 
anchor.  To  weigh  anchor,  lohenve  >>r  miv  the  nin  lmr 
or  Anchors  fp.m  tlit-  mound  ;  free  a  vosel  froui  am  hi  rage 
In  ]>rt'pnrntiun  for  muling. 

anchor1  (ang'kor >,  r.  [Early  moil.  E.  reg.  nn- 
hr.  <  ME.  ithkr'i-n,  aitcrrn,  <  AS.  "iiiiirniii  =  I). 
anhr'H  =!•-  i;ii<ytii  =  Sw.  rmj-rri  =  Dun.  <rii- 
krr  ;  cf.  F.  ««rr(r  =  Sj).  anclar,  anenrnr  =  Pg. 
aneorar  =  It.  ancorarr,  <  ML.  (rnrrtrrir*  :  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  X.  To  fix  or  secure  in  a 
particular  place  by  means  of  an  anchor;  place 
at  anchor:  as.  to  anrhnr  a  ahip. — 2.  Figura- 
tively, to  fix  or  fasten;  affix  firmly. 
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Lrt  u»  anchor  our  bums  .  .  -  upon  hi*  goodness. 

SmlA,  Sermons,  VIIL  14L 

Thr  water-lily  sUrU  and  alldca 
li«n  the  lord  In  little  puffa  at  wind, 
Tho  aiK*oc  J  la  the  bottom. 

TVuiiunMi,  Princess,  It. 

IL  intrant.  1.  To  cast  anchor;  come  to  an- 
«hor;  lie  or  ride  at  anchor:  as,  I  be  ship  an- 

Vim'  Ull  niwAeriisy  l«rV  SA«*..  Lev,  It.  0. 
S.  Figuratively,  to  keep  bold  or  bo  firmly  fixed 
in  any  way. 

(Iladly  we  would  aneAor,  hut  the  anchorage  U  nulok. 
sand.  A'namwn,  Experience. 

anchor**  (ang'kor),  n.  [The  spelling  baa  been 
changed  to  make  it  more  like  anchoret,  and 
orig.  'anchirrcUt  (cf.  anchor^);  prop,  anker,  in 
early  mod.  E.  reg.  anker,  <  MB.  reg.  anker,  an- 
kre,  ancrc,  an  anchoret  or  anchoress,  monk  or 
nun,  <  Ah.  ancra,  also,  rarely,  ancer,  ancor  (in 
eomp.  aneer-,  ancor-,  once  aauoor-),  m.,  an  an- 
choret, also  perhaps  *  fiacre,  I.,  an  anchoress,  = 
OS.  enloro  =  OHO.  einehoro,  anchoret,  spelled 
as  if  from  OS.  fin  =  OHO.  ein,  one  (cf.  monk, 
nit.  <  Or.  pvivf,  one),  but  all  corruptions  of  ML. 
'anchorcta,  anarhorita,  LI*,  anachoreta,  whence 
the  later  E.  forms  anchoret  and  anchorite,  q.  y.] 
An  anchoret;  a  hermit. 


Aachercd 
Cisas. 


Ail  anchor's  cheer  in  priaon  be  my  acuj 


.SAar. 


ioih! 
.  Ilawlet.  I 


anchor:H,  n.    Erroneous  spelling  of  anker3. 
anchorablet  (aiig'kor-a-bJ),  a.    [<  anchor1  + 

-able.]    Fit  for  anchorage.  [Kare.] 
The  sea  everywhere  twenty  league*  tram  land  aaeAor. 

*hU  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trarela,  p.  «U 

Anchoraceracea  (arur/kor-a-*A-ra'8$-tt),  n.  pi. 
LNL.,  <  -<<«-AoracrTO  (<  L.  ancora,  iioprop.  an- 
ehora,  anchor  (boo  anchor1,  «.),  +  Or.  *fyaf, 
horn)  +  -acta.]  In  Milne^Ed  wards'*  system  of 
classification,  a  tribe  of  paraaitio  entomoslra- 
cous  crustaceans,  which  anchor  or  fasten  them- 
selves to  their  host  by  means  of  hooked  lateral 
appendages  of  the  bead.  The  name  is  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Lcnuroitlea  (whieh  nee), 
anchorage1  (ang'kor-4j), «.  [<  anchor1  +  -age; 
suggested  by  F.  ancrage,  <  ancrc]  1.  Anchor. 
ing-ground ;  a  place  where  a  ship  anchors  or 
can  anchor;  a  customary  place  for  aucboring. 
The  Beet  returned  to  IU  f.>nncr  aivnonvet. 

Soulhey.  Life  of  Jt'elaon,  1L  10S. 
Early  In  tlie  morning  we  welshed  anchor  and  steamed 
up  Hh  lwy  ■»  the  man-of-war  sneAora^e. 

Latin  Unwary,  Voyage  of  sunbeam,  I.  t<r. 

Hence— 2.  That  to  which  anything  is  fastened: 
,  the  anchorage  of  the  cable*  of  a  suspension- 
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anchor-ball  (ang'kor-bal),  n.  A  pyrotoohnieal 
combustible  attached  to  a  grapnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  fire  to  ships.  Smyth,  Sailor's 
Word-book. 

anchor-bolt  ((uiK-'kar-bfllt),  n.  A  bolt  having 
the  end  of  its  shank  bent  or  splayed,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  drawn  out. 

anchor-buoy  (ang'kor-boi),  «.  A  buoy  used  to 
mark  the  position  of  an  anchor  when  on  the 
bottom. 

anchor-chock  (angTwr-chok),  n.  1.  A  piece 
inserted  into  a  wooden  anchor-stock  where  it 
has  become  worn  or  defective.— 2.  A  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  on  which  an  anchor  rests  when  it 
is  stowed. 

anchor-drag  (ang'kor-drag),  n. 

1  (ang'kord),  p.  a.    [Early  mod.  F-.  reg. 
ankoretl;  <  anchor1,  anker1,  +  -«f2.1 
1.  Held  by  an  anchor.—  2.  Shaped 
like  an  anchor ;  fluked ;  forked. 

Shooting  her  amJterrd  tongue, 
Threatening  her  venomed  teeth. 
l>r.  It,  Jfere,  Sung  «f  the  Soul,  IL  U.  ». 

3.  In  her.,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
cross  whose  extremities  are  turned 
bock  like  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 
Equivalent  forms  nro  ancr6e,  ancred,  anchri/. 
Anchorella  (ang-ko-rel'ft),  n.  [XL.,  dim.  of  L. 
ancora,  improp.  anchora,  anchor:  see  anchor1.] 
A  genus  of  fish-lice,  small  parasitic  crustaceans, 
of  the  family  Lcrnawpodiua-  and  order  Lematn- 
dca :  so  called  from  the  appendages  by  which, 
like  other  lemsjans,  the  animal  fastens  itself  on 
its  host.  There  are  several  ■pedes,  paraalllcub.ui  fishes. 
The  genua  la  sumetuors  made  the  typo  of  a  family  An- 

Anchorellidae  (ang-ko-rcl'i-de),  n.  )>l.  [NL., 
<  Auchorella  +  -l<Trr.J  A  family  of  leruasan 
crustaceans,  or  fish-hoe,  typified  bv  the  genns 
Anchorella.  Also  spelled  Anchnrtliada>. 
anchoress,  anchoritens  <  ang'kor-es,  -1-tes),  n, 
[Early  moil.  E.  reg.  ankrett,  ancrett,  <  MK. 
ankremtc,  ankrit»e,  ankret:  see  anchor"-,  anker"1, 
and  -cm.]  A  female  anchoret, 
she  li  no  aneaonaa,  >1w  dwelli  nut  alone. 

r,  4Ul  H.TI0.  Iwf.  Edw.  VL  (1449X 
eat,  led  a  Military  life. 
Fuilrr,  Church  HUt-,  li.  US. 

anchoret,  anchorite  (ang'ko-ret,  -rit),  n.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  anchoret, -cte,  -it,  nauallv  -itc,  also 
anachort  t,  etc.,  <  ME.  (?a«>ri/e\  <  OV.  anacho- 
rcfe,  rood.  F.  a«rtcAori*tr\,  <  LL.  anarhorita, 
ML.  also  anaehorita,  <  Or.  avaxurW'/X,  a  re- 
cluse, lit.  one  retired,  <  ivax^tniv,  retire,  <  o^, 
back,  +  jeuotiv,  withdraw,  make  room,  i  X"P°t> 
room,  space.  The  form  anchoret  has  taken  the 
place  of  tho  earlier  anchor'*,  anker'*,  q.  v.]  A 
hermit;  a  redone;  one  who  retires  from  society 
into  a  desert  or  solitary  place,  to  avoid  the 
temptations  of  the  world  and  to  devote  himself 
to  contemplation  and  religious  exercises. 
anachorct. 


anchovy 

Th.r  nan  anil  only  Mail  raiiii-  nn.l  fiuit  tinnhrrr  hdA  nl  our 

aouuV  health.  Camden. 

anchor-hoy  (ang'kor-hoi),  n.  A  small  vessel 
or  lighter  fitted  wfth  capstans,  etc.,  used  for 
handling  and  transporting  anchors  and  chains 
about  a  narbor.    Also  called  chain-boat. 

anchor-ice  (ang'kor-ia),  n.  Ice  that  is  formed 
on  and  incrnata  tfie  bottom  of  a  lake  or  river 
inshore;  ground-ice. 

anchorite,  a.   See  anchoret. 

anchorites*, ».  [<  anchorite  + -est.]  Seeoacaor- 
eu. 

anchoritic,  anchoritical,  etc.  See  anchoreHe, 
etc. 

anchorless  ,'ang'kpr-les),  a.  [< anchor1  +  4es*.] 
;  henco,  drifting;  un- 


My  homclcaa,  aneAarfaai,  naaupported  mind. 

Charlotte  BrtmU,  Villette,  rt 

anchor-lift(ong'ker-lift),  a.  A  (Tripping device 
for  lifting  a  pole  or  pile  which  has  been  driven 
into  the  mud  to  serve  as  an  anchor  for  a  dredge- 
boat. 

anchor-lining  (auc'kgr-li'ning),  ».  Sheathing 
fastened  to  The  sides  of  a  vessel,  or  to  stan- 
chions under  the  fore-channel,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  vessel  by  the  bill  of  the  anchor  when  it 
is  fished  or  hauled  up.   See  bill-hoard. 

anchor -oven  (ang'kor-uv'n),  i».   A  coke-oven. 


F.mi  Rl»«  Brt-V  New  Vm* 
Jt.  .i»tlK«.pl»tr 


8.  The  anchor  and  all  the  necessary  tackle  foi 
anchnriiig.  [Kare,] 

TlH'  l*rk.  that  hath  illacbanfd  ti>-r  frauffht, 
Keturtw  alth  precloiu  ladlnu  !<•  Ihr  hay 
r'rum  atk«-ucc  at  flrtt  idle  wi-tirird  hi-r  anchor***, 

Mutt ,  nt.  An.l.,  I.  1 
if  that  ftuppofliU  xhnitld  fail  u*  all  our  aiwAorwoe  were 
V»*r,  iiikI  we  shmihl  hut  wamU-r  in  a  wIM  i«a.  U'etton. 

4.  A  duty  impoHiil  on  ship'  for  anchoring  in  a 
harlwr;  anchorage-dues. 

l  hl»  .•ol-poration,  othrrwiae  n  ponr  one,  IkiIiU  abo  the 
Ort.'A..'r-1'ir  iti  thr  harholir.   IL  Cnrtic,  Survi-y  of  Cornwall. 

anchorage2  (atiu'kor-aj),  ».  f  <  anchor-  +  -one.] 
The  cell  or  retreat  of  an  anchoret. 

Anchorastomacea  iang'kor-n-Rto-ma'se^t),  «. 
)•!.  [NL.,  <  L.  anoira,  iuiprnp.'  anchora.  an- 
•  lior.  +  <ir.  criiua,  mouth.  +  -fCea.]  In  Milm- 
Kdwards"*  sy»tem  of  elasxificntion.  a  triho  of 
pamsitii-  rtiiotnostracous  cruslneeana,  or  tlxli- 
lii-r.  re]iri>enliug  a  divisiun  uf  the  Lrrnanidea 
which  contains  the  ('hontlracitnthulir.  The  «Mviea 
.if  thu  ktiiu|'.  like  thi-i.thi-r  Irrntcan*.  faattn  »m  their li.at 
l»>  i.tollt  hiHiliril  appi-nila^ca  like  ancliun. 

anchorate  (aug'kor-at  i,  a.    In         flxed  as  if 


Macarlna,  the  ejeat  Egyptian  anchoret. 

Abp.  f  'lafcer,  Ana.  to  a  Jesuit 
To  an  ordinary  layman  thr  life  of  the  ancJuritr  might 
api>ear  in  the  hiiihrat  degree  oppoieO  to  that  of  the  Teacher 
who  began  Ilia  mlaalua  in  a  marriage  fca.t. 

J*rc*y,  KUMp.  Moral*.  II.  111. 
n  SyiL  Monk,  Hermit,  Anchoret.  In  the  claaaincatlon 
of  reliirlmu  aacetica,  mtmtt  are  thuae  who  adopt  a  ae. 
eluded  habit  of  life,  but  dwell  more  ur  l«a  in  t-iiminuni- 
tlea ;  kennilM,  or  #rrwti<M,  tlmae  who  w  ithdraw  to  (Inert 
placea,  but  do  not  deny  tlkemaelven  dhelter  or  oci-upuli'iri ; 
and  anchoret*,  Uloie  luuet  eKL-eaaive  In  tlwir  aliateritlea, 
wliocbuoae  (lie  iixait  abaolute  aullladi'.and  •ilhjn-t  tlietli- 
M-lveN  t,i  the  greateat  prtvatbiiia 

anchoretlc  (ung-ko-rel'ikl,  a.  [<  anchoret  + 
-ic.  after  anachon  ticol,  q.  v.]  Fertaining  to  an 
anchoret,  or  to  his  mode  of  life.  Equivalent 
forms  are  anchori  tical,  anchoritic,  anchoritical. 

anchorotical  (anK-ko-ret'i-kal),  a.  [<  ancho- 
n  /ir.l    Same  as  ainviorrfii-. 

atichorotish  (aug'ko-ret.ii-h),  a.  [<  anchoret  + 
-i-h1.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  an  anchoret,  or  to 
his  motleof  life;  anehori-he,    AU«  anehi>rtt).ih. 

SUly  jfiira  of  relisiooi  reviriv  and  ti»<-Aorit;*n  m\t- 
denlut.      fV  ijxnwy,  Au(ohioura|.|ili:tl  skctchia.  I.  \M. 

anchoretiam  (ang'ko-ret-ir.m),  n.  [<  anchoret 
+  ->*m.]  The  state  of  being  aevliided  from  the 
world;  tho  condition  of  an  anchoret.  ALso 
written  »i«r»«»rifi*»i. 

anchor-gate (atig'kor-gat),  «.  A  kind  of  heavy 
pate  useil  in  the  locks  of  cunals,  having  for  its 
upper  bearing  a  collar  anchored  in  the  adja- 
cent masonry. 

anchor-hold  (ang'kor-hOl-O.  n.  1.  The  hold  of 
an  anchor  upon  the  ground. — 2.  Firm  hold  in 
a  figurative  sense;  ground  of  expectation  or 
trust;  s« 


tn  a  wTougbt-iron  plate  called  an 
anchor  which  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  oven 
before  it  is  charged  with  coal.  At  the  end  «f  the 
heat  tho  anchor  la  embedded  in  coke,  and  when  withdrawn 
by  mcana  of  a  winch  takea  all  the  coke  with  it. 

anchor-plate  Oir.g'kor-plat),  «.  1.  A  heavy 
metal  plate  to  which  is  secured  the  extremity 
of  a  cable  of  a  suspension-bridge.  See  cnt 
under  anchorage. — 2.  In  stttil.,  one  of  the  cal- 
careous plates  to  which  the  anchors  or  ancorsB 
are  attached,  as  in  members  of  the  genua  Sy- 
napta.    Bee  ancora1. 

anchor-ring  (ang'kor-ring),  n.  1.  The  ring  or 
shackle  of  an  anchor  to  which  the  cable  is  bent. 
— 2.  A  geometrical  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  circle  about  an  axis  lying  In  its 
plane,  but  exterior  to  it, 

anchor-rocket  (ang'kor-rok'et),  n.  A  rocket 
fitted  with  an  anchor-head  consisting  of  two  or 

more  flukes.  With  a  line  attached  to  the  rockrt-atirk 
it  la  uacd  for  life.aavhig  purpaaea,  and  may  be  fired  either 
over  a  atranded  veaae]  or  be)*  if  id  a  liar  on  which  the  water 
la  breaking.  The  beat  racket  of  thta  chua  b  f 
rocket,  which  haa  an  anchor-head  of  four  p 
placed  at  right  angle*  to  each  other. 

anchor-ahackle  (ang'kor-sJ 
the  bow  or  clevis,  with  two 
bolt,  or  bolt  and  key, 
,  which  is  used  for  se- 
curing a  cable  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor. 
Also  used  for  coupling 
lengths  of  chain-cable. 
E.  H.  Knight, 
anchor-shot  (angTtor- 
shot),  ».   A  projectile 
made  with  arms  or 

flukes  and  having  a  rope  or  chain  attached,  de- 
signed to  bo  fired  from  a  mortar  in  order  to 
establish  communication  between  the  shore 
and  a  vessel  or  wreck,  or  between  vessels.  It 
is  used  principally  in  tho  lifc-saTing  service, 
anchor  stock  >mg'kor-stok),  a.  A'nuf.,  a  beam 
of  wood  or  iron  placed  nt  the  upper  end  of  the 
shank  of  an  anchor  transversely  to  the  plane  of 
the  arms.  (See  cuts  under  fl>ir»«r.)  lie  uac  li  to 
cause  the  anchor  when  let  ico  to  lie  on  the  bottom  in  auch 
a  lotion  that  the  peak  or  tharp  point  of  the  arm  will 
a  firm 


iietietrate  the  uround  ami  lake 

■lion, « 

plank 


firm  hold.  —  Anchor - 


•  lock  faatilon,  a  peculiar  way  of  ptankini;  the  outaldc  of 
lileU  In  the  middle  > 


tl 

toward  Ute'ciula.  iwniewhat  like  an  ai 
ctior-ntock  planking.   See  iJnnHw. 

anchor-trippor  (nng'kor-trip'er\  n.  A  device 
for  tripping  or  enatinc  loose  a  ship'n  anchor. 

anchor-watch  (niiK'kyr-woch).  ».  Xaut..  n  sub- 
division of  the  wateh  kept  constantly  on  deck 
during  the  time  a  ship  lies  at  single  anchor,  to 
bo  in  roadmen*  to  hoist  jib-  or  staysails  in  order 
to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  her  anchor,  or  to  veer 
more  cable,  or  to  let  go  a  second  anchor  in  ense 
she  should  drive  or  piirt  from  her  first  one.  Alan 
called  harhiir-tratch. 

anchor-well (anc'kiir-wel),  m.  „V<?«'.,  n  cylindri- 
cal recess  in  the  forward  end  of  the  overhaul- 
ing deck  of  the  first  monitor-built  vessel*,  in 
which  the  anchors  were  curried  to  protect  them 
and  the  chain  from  the  enemy's  shot,  as  well  as 
to  cause  the  vessels  to  ride  more  easily  at  anchor. 

rtiicAonca  (-vis), 


mchovy  <an-eho'vi),  ».;  pi. 
[Formerly  also  anchovie  and 
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anchovy 

daeboeey*,  andkotiyet,  anchote  =  D.  anrforit  as 
ii.  atuchoce  =  8w.  annorii  =  thin.  an*jo*  = 
P.anckou  (>  Kusts.  anchoutu  =  Pol.  ancnw),  < 
It.  dial.  a«ciura,  amcioa,  annua,  uncAsoo,  It.  ao 
cispa,  =  Hp.  anchova*  onchoa  =  Pg.  anrAoea,  es- 
caeca,  ancfcovy ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  of.  Basque 


j  «-itcAim,  anchovy,  perhaps  re- 
lated to  Baaaue  anfcsta,  dry,  hence  lit.  a  dried 
or  pickled  flah,  anchovy.  Dlez  refers  the  Rom. 
form*  ult.  to  Gr.  04(17,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  anchovy  or  sardine.]  An  abdominal  nial- 


Aachuvy  Sr*/r/k*nti  r*.  ratlehelut  \ 


script 


ygious  fish,  of  the  genus  Stolephorue  or 
tngranlis,  family  Stolephorida:  The  spccJea  w« 
all  of  diminutive  slut,  and  Inhabitants  of  most  tropical 
um)  temperate  hu  Only  out  species,  .S.  ewntaieAo/iia, 
It  known  upon  the  European  muti,  but  fifteen  approach 
Uksw  uf  th«  lolled  states.  Thi!  common  anchovy  at  En- 
nip*-,  X.  eucraeicAcJuji,  eatociiHsl  for  tu  rich  and  peculiar 
flavor.  U  not  much  larger  than  the  middle  Anger.  It  U 
taught  tu  vast  numbers  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  ]Mck* 
ltd  tor  exportation.  A  aoucc  held  in  lunch  esteem  U 
made  from  ancbovioa  by  pounding  them  In  water,  sim- 
mering the  mixture  tor  a  short  time,  adding  a  little 
■r.  and  straining  the  whole  through  a  halr 
,  a  preparation  of  anchor?  and 

anchovy-pear  (an-c.hd'vi-pfr),  n.  The  fruit  of 
C.rvu  cauU flora,  a  tnyrlaeeous  tree  growing  in 
Jamaica.  It  ta  large,  and  contains  generally  a  single 
seed  protected  by  a  stouy  core  ring.  It  Is  pickled  and 
«len  like  the  mango. 

anchry  (ang'kri),  a.    [Bad  spelling  of  aiwry, 

<  F.  uncrrV,  <  onerrr,  anchor:  sec  anchor!,  t.  and 
*.]    In  her.,  same  as  anchoreiL,  3. 

Anchuaa  (ang-ku'sa),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  a/^otvo, 
Attic  o  roroo,  alkanet.}  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  perennial,  of  the  natural  order 
ItoraginacclB,  There  are  SO  species,  rough,  hairy  herbs, 
rativrs  of  Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  more  common 
species  of  Europe  Is  the  bugle**  or  common  alkanet.  A. 
ofUxmlU,  A.  /tallica  Is  cultivated  for  ornament.  See  of- 
sniff  snd  Alknnna 

ancnusic  (aiig-ku'sik),  a.  [<  ancAiunn  +  ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  anchusin :  as,  anckusic  acid. 

anchusin  (ang'ku-sin),  n.  [<  Jnchuna  +  -in?.] 
A  red  coloring  matter  obtained  from  AHanna 
I  JscAmw)  tinctoria.  It  ■  amorphotia,  with  a  resin- 
on»  fracture,  and  when  heated  etnlla  violet  vapors,  which 
are  extremely  suffocating. 

anchyloblaphaVTOn,  ".    See  ankyloblepharon. 
anchyloae,  anchylosis,  etc.   See  anlcylate,  etc. 
Anchylostoma  (atig-kt-loa'tcj-nis),  n.  [NL., 

prop.  Aneylo»toma,<QT.  cjri'V, crooked,  curved, 

+  ffrodo,  mouth.  ]    Same  aa  Dochmivt.  '2. 
anciencyr  (aVshen-si),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 

a««ci>n«>,  etct  for  earlier  aaefenty,  q.  v.]  An- 

eientnoss;  antiquity. 

ancient1  (an'shent),  a.  and  ».  [Early  mod.  E. 
alsodaficnt  (a  spelling  but  recent  ly  obsolete, 
afterpaficaf,  etc.,  or  with  rcf.  to  the  orig.  L.), 

<  ME.  auneuvt,  anneyent,  aunciant,  etc.  (with 
escrescent  -f,  as  in  tyrant,  etc. :  see  -anfi),  ear- 
lier aunrien,  auncian,  <  OF.  aneien,  mod.  F.  an- 
•VsjjiPr.  uhcmn  =  Sp.  aaciaito  =  Pg.  anciilo  = 
It.  anziano,  <  MI>.  anfuiniut,  anrianiu,  former, 
old,  ancient,  prop,  'antrauug,  with  term.  -<inus 
(E.  ^is,  -en),  <  L.  itsfc,  before,  whence  also  «n- 
ficii*.  antiiptus,  former,  ancient,  antique:  rn-e 
«sfic,  anHqMCj  and  ante-.']  L  «.  1.  Existent 
or  ncciirring  in  time  long  past,  usually  in  re- 
mote ages ;  belonging  to  or  associated  with  an- 
tiquity ;  old,  as  opposed  to  moilt  rn  :  as,  a»n>»if 
authors ;  aneirn  t  records.  As  sp<'cinvally  applied  to 
htauirj,  svviil  usually  refers  to  tlror*  sihI  ornu  |>t-|i  ir  to 
the  Joirnfsll  of  the  Western  Kotiian  Einpln  ,  A.  n.  and 
U  o|ip«r.|  i, ,  mnl isntl,  mhlrll  Is  oppllcil  to  lln-  perli«l  from 
at«.ui  thr  mth  ^ntury  to  the  m  l  of  the  nttenilh.  when 
BMlern  Kut.iry  N-utns.  and  to  Mmfcrn,  which  la  suiucIIiikv 
u«ed  of  tht  whole  tH-rlo.1  »lnee  tin.  Ilflh  century,  in  other 
n*ei  it  cocnnionly  ha*  no  ?iact  refrn--iice  U 


w  1  I'ist  a  greal 


1aA  m 
nutnber  of  1 


» time 
»t  authors  l>v  tli. 


qa#*  of  K^nrpt  by  the  taraccni,  whlrli  d«-pnvc*i  Europe 
of  tlw  use  of  tlic  i«p;rus. 

I.  B  /miW;,  C-urlna.  of  Ut,  I.  67. 
The  voice  I  hear  thh  passing  nijtht 
In  days  by  empen^r  ot.d  do 

A-«t#,tW«l4>  Nightingale. 
Hl»  [sfiltoo'si  language  even  has  caught  the  accent  of 
th.-  u»-i>ni  world.      Isourtl,  New  Princeton  Ke>.,  I.  1:  4. 

2.  Having  lasted  from  a  remote  period ;  hav- 
ing heen  of  long  duration ;  of  great  age ;  very 
olo:  as,  an  ancirnt  city;  an  ancient  forest:  gen- 
erally, but  not  always,  applied  to  things. 
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I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins. 
We  never  Ireevd  upon  them  bill  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  ""^^"J^^-  Mk|n  r  & 

The  OovomoT  was  an  nncim'  gentleman  at  grease  nour- 
as^,  of  y*  order  of  St  J  ago.   iftWyn,  ilisry,  Feb.  10, 1S5T. 

8.  Specifically,  in  (atr,  of  more  than  20  or  30 
years'  duration:  said  of  anything  whoso  con- 
tinued existence  for  such  a  period  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  aid  of  defective  proof  by  rea- 
son of  lapse  of  memory,  or  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, or  loss  of  documentary  evidence:  as, 
an  ancient  boundary. — 4.  Past ;  former. 

If  I  longer  stay, 
Wo  shall  l<i,to  our  ancient  bickerings. 

SAo*.,  S  lien.  VI.,  I.  I. 
Know'st  thou  A  more  I' 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  fore'd  thee  forget 
Thy  anruMt  faith  ? 

FUUhrr,  Faithful  Shepherdess.  U.  4. 

B.  In  her.,  formerly  worn;  now  out  of  date  or 
obsolete:  thus,  Franco  «nc*>nf  is  azure  scmec 
with  fieurs-de-lvs  or,  while  France  modern  is 
azure,  3  fleurs-de-lys,  or  2  and  1  Ancient  de- 
mesne. Hoe  uVnuenr. •lyn.  A »ci*nl.  Old,  Antiym,  An- 
tiquaUd,  Md/osAunsni,  Quaint,  OtmUrU,  Obmtetemt,  ' 
gone.    Anrient  and  old  are 


I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  An. 
cumt  o/oajrw  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  aa  snow. 

Dan.  vll  ». 

Council  of  Anelaata,  In  AVeiieA  Atst.,  the  upper  cham- 
tier  of  the  French  legislature  (Corps  Leglslattf)  under  the 
constitution  of  1796,  consisting  of  SHO  memhon,  each  at 
least  forty  years  old.  .He*  Carpi  L*oun\at\f.  under  rorswJ, 
ancient4*  (an'shent),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
anftcnf,  ancyent,  "aunrient,  auntient,  and  even 
antetign,  corrupt  forms  of  ensign,  iti  simulation 
of  ancient  J :  see  ensign. ~\  1.  A  flag,  banner, 
or  standard ;  an  ensign ;  especially,  too  flag  or 
streamer  of  a  ship. 

Ten  timea  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old-faced 
(that  Is,  patched)  aiu-trnr.  Shak,,  1  lien.  IV.,  Iv.  z. 

I  made  all  the  sail  I  could,  and  In  half  an  hour  she  1 


generally  applied  only  to 
ru.  things  wnlch 


gone. 

things  subject  to  change.    Old  may  apply 
have  long  existed  and  still  exist,  while  on, 
to  things  of  «|ual  ace  which  lla-c  ceased  to  exist :  as.  c 
laws,  anciVni  republics.    .-tncienJ  pn«perly  refers  to 
f  age  than  old  :  as,  old  times,  andtnl  Ume 


[  ont  tier  awitnl.  and  discharged  a  gun. 

SieVT,  tlulllver  s  TraveU,  I.  8. 

8.  The  bearer  of  a  flag;  a  standard-bearer;  an 

ensign. 

^neiewt,  let  your  cotours  fly ;  but  have  a  great  care  of 
the  butchers'  hooks  at  Whltochape! ;  they  have  been  the 
death  of  many  a  fair  ancient. 

Btan.  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Burning  Peatle,  v.  ° 
This  is  tKhello's  ancient,  as  I  take  It. 

Shot.,  Othello,  v.  1, 

anciently  (an'shent-li),  adv.   1.  In  ancient 

;  in  times  long  since  past;  of  yore:  as, 


apply    l,Lul"i  *"  umcB  long  since  I»~" ,  «u  jor 

„|  iiJ   Persia  waa  anciently  a  powerful  empire. 


higher  degree  of  age  than  old  :  as,  old  timea,  ai 
old  lnuitutioiis.  ancioil  Institutions.  An  vtd 
is  one  who  seems  advanced  in  years,  while  an  ancient, 
looking  man  la  one  who  seems  to  have  snrvtved  from  a 
past  age.  Antique  Is  applied  either  to  a  thing  which  has 
come  down  from  anthiulty  or  to  that  which  Is  made  in 
Imitation  of  ancient  style :  thus,  ancient  binding  is  Mndlns; 
done  by  the  ancients,  while  antique  binding  is  an  Imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  style.  Antiquated,  like  antique,  may 
apply  to  a  style  or  fashion,  but  It  properly  means  too  old ; 
It  Is  a  disparaging  word  applied  to  Ideas,  laws,  costoms, 
dress,  etc,  which  are  out  of  • 
tfuated  laws 
tvjuated 
that  ' 
of  ai 
oddity : 

... 

,  Idea,  1 
essof  h 

Ancient  aud  antiaw  are  opposed  to  1 
ufd  to  new,  yvunp,  or  /rr«A  ;  antiquated  to  permanent  or 
ataUiehed;  <id  faeJ\i.n\ed  to  nno-faehioned .  oomAete  to 
current  or  yrtremL    A<jeet,  Klderly,  Old.  etc.   See  aoeef. 

In  those  nooks  the  hasy  outshior's  aneirn/  times  are  only 
old  ;  his  old  times  are  still  new. 

T.  Hard}),  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 
Ills  singular  dress  and  oosotWe  language  confounded  Use 
baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Declua  aa 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire. 

/.  b  lrratli,  Curtoa.  of  LIU,  I.  160. 

He  was 


1  ,tm  iirlil  riawni  unt  im  •,.  I  l.y  t  •»- 


ITImtli,  Curios,  of  Ut,  t  73. 
While  Beddoesf  language  seems  to  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Shakspvrian.  there  is  no  trace  of  the  con. 
sciously  antique  in  It.       Autrr.  Jour.  0/  J*hilol.,  IV.  460. 

1  was  ushered  Into  a  Little  misshapen  back-room,  having 
at  least  nine  corners.   It  was  Ughtnl  by  a  skylight,  fur- 
gd  with  antiquated  leathern  chairs,  and  omamenud 
the  portrait  of  a  fat  pig. 

Jrtinn,  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  oU/a.hu,ned  country  seat 

Long/rllow,  Old  Clock  on  the 


The  colewort  is  not  an  enemy  (though  that  were  on- 
eienllu  received)  to  the  vine  only ;  but  It  la  an  enemy  to 
any  other  plant  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  |  4*0. 

2.  In  or  from  a  relatively  distant  period;  in 
former  times ;  from  of  old ;  formerly ;  remotely : 
as,  to  maintain  rights  anciently  secured  or  en- 
joyed. 

with  what  arms 
W»  mean  to  hold  what  aneimtlu  we  claim. 

Jfitten,  P.  L.,  v.  7«. 

andentneSS  (an'shent-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ancient;  antiquity.  Vrytten. 
High  priest  whose  temple  was  the  woods,  he  Celt 
Their  melancholy  grandear,  and  the  awe 
Thou-  aocienineat  and  solitude  beget 

R.  11.  Stoddard,  Dead  Master. 

ancientry  (An'shent-ri),  n.  [<  ancicitft  +  -ry.] 
1.  Aneientness  ;~antiqaity ;  qualities  peculiar 
to  that  which  is  old.—  8t.  Old  pwple:  as, 
"wronging  the  ancientry,"  .Shale,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 
— 3f.  Ancient  lineage ;  dignity  of  birth. 

His  father  being  a  gentleman  of  more  ancientry  than 
estate,  FuiUr.  Worthies,  Durham. 

4.  Something  1 
times. 
They  (the  last  lines]  e 

ITeat,  Letter  to  Gray. 

ancientyt  (an'ahen-ti),  a.  [Early  rood.  E.  aus- 
ctenfie,  ancienficj  <  ME.  ascienfc,  annctciitc,  < 
AF.  anctctttc,  OF.  anct'onneto  —  Pr.  anetViscfaf  = 
Sp.  anciastdfsrf  =  It.  ansianitd,  amianitade,  an- 
nnnttate,  on  MTj.  tvi>o  'tinfianifrttf-)*,  <  anfiastu, 
,.]  Age;  antiquity; 


'  «<<rM  - 


We  might  picture  tootcrselvea  some  knotof  speculators, 
delattlng  with  calculotliMi  brow  over  the  quaint  binding 
and  Illuminated  margin  of  an  utmjtrte  author. 

Ireiiuj,  Sketch- Book.  p.  SI. 
Kvideivceof  it  llhe  disappearance  of  words  front  the  lan- 
guage 1  is  to  be  seen  In  the  oWlrf»  and  uW/a-cnf  material 
found  recorded  on  almost  every*  page  of  our  dictionaries. 

»'*if >«■!<,  Ijing-  and  Stuily  of  lj»ng  .  p,  («S, 

II.  it.  1.  Onewho  lived  in  fonncrturets;  a 
son  belonging  to  an  ettrlv  period  of  too 
history:  generally  usml  in  the  plural. 

We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns,  bat 
more  goml  sense  auioug  the  auciewts. 

Additvn,  siwUtnc,  No.  •♦». 
2.  A  very  old  man ;  hence,  mi  elder  or  person 
of  influence:  a  governor  or  ruler,  political  or 
ecclesiastical. 

Long  since  that  white  haired  *...-,>.„  ulept. 

firjiiiMt.  Ol.l  Man  s  l  ounael. 
Tile  Lonl  will  enter  Into  juiigment  with  the  a«c-VnJ«  of 
hlH  people.  I*.  IlL  It. 

3t.  A  wtiior. 

In  Ibrlsllanlly  they  were  Ids  ancient*.  Hooker. 
4.  In  the  Inns  of  Court  and  t'hancery  in  Lon- 
don, one  who  hat  a  certain  standing  or  senior- 
ity: thus,  in  Gray's  Inn,  tin-  society  consists  of 
lii  nchers,  aneifntK,  barristers,  ami  students  un- 
der the  bur,  the  ancients  lteing  the  oldest  bar- 
risters. H'hartitn. 

When  he  was  Auitcirtit  in  Inne  i>f  I'ourte  i-ertalnr  ynng 
Ienllemen  were  brought  liefore  him,  to  be  corrected  for 
certain^  mlsorders.  .t«eAam,  The  ^choleiruuter,  p,  iti 
Ancient  Of  days,  the  Supreme,  llclug,  in  refereuce  lu  his 


Is  not  the  forenamed  council  of  ancsenfv  above  a  thou- 
aand  years  ago?  Irr.  Martin.  M arrloge of  l*rleata, sbj.  1. 2b. 

ancilo (an-sl'K),  n.;  pi.  aneitia  (an-ail'i-K).  [L., 
an  ova)  shield  having  a  semicircular  notch  at 
each  end ;  perhaps  <  an-  for  am on  both  sidea 
(cf.  anfractnota  and  see  fimoti-),  +  -csVc,  ult.  < 
1/  *«*«/,  'skar,  cut:  see  sAcar.]  The  sacred 
shield  of  Mara,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  declared  by  the 
diviners  to  be  the  palladium  of  Home  go  long  aa 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  city,  with  eleven  other 

ancUla.  made  in  Imitation  of  the  original,  It  was  given  Into 
the  custody  of  the  Salll,  or  priests  of  Morn,  who  carried  It 
annually  In  solemn  irrocesalon  through  Rome  during  the 
festival  of  Mors  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

An  cilia  (an-eil'a),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  aneiVa :  see  nn- 
riV/c]   A  genus  of  mollusks.   See  Aneillintv. 

ancillary  (an'si-la-ri ),  n.  [<  Ji.  ancillart»r  <  an- 
eilla,  a  mnid-scrvunt :  see  onciHe.]  Serving  its 
an  aid,  adjunct,  or  accessory;  subservient; 
auxiliary ;  supplementary. 

The  lieru  sees  thul  the  event  is  anciffary  it  must  follow 
him.  Fmereon,  Cluu-setc-r. 

In  an  ancillary  wmfk.  "The  study  of  s,K-lology,"  I  have 
ilcscrilsrd  tti.-  various  |H-rvci>biuk  prisluced  in  men's  juilg- 
nvi-nts  tiy  their  emotions. 

//.  Uprnter,  Prlii  of  Soclol  ,  4  454. 

Ancillary  adtnlnliitratioil,  in  fair,  a  local  and  subrirdt- 

natc  admlllistrstbih  of  such  part  of  the  assets  of  a  dece- 
dent as  are  found  ulthin  a  state  other  than  that  of  nis 
domiclle,  und  which  the  law  of  the  state  where  they  sre 
found  rvi'ulresto  l«-  ...11.^  tnl  under  Its  authority  inonler 
thsi  they  rn:iy  be  stiplleil  l'ir»t  to  sstisty  the  clainu  of  its 
own  citizens,  iiistesil  of  reoulnng  the  latter  to  re»-irt  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  priioi[«l  sdmlM'trallon  to  ohtaln  pay- 
ment; the  surplus,  after  sstlsfyinit  su.-h  claims.  U-tng  re- 
mitted h>  tin?  place  of  principal  administration.—  Ancil- 
lary lotters,  letters  testamentary  or  ol  administration 
for  the  purposes  of  ancillary  administration,  granted  usu- 
ally to  the  executor  or  administrator  who  Itas  U-co  ap- 
pointed In  the  place  ' 
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ancllle 

ancillof,  n.  [ME.  aneillc,  aneelle,  aneile,  <  OF.  ancora1 

"',  ancelr.  <  h.anciila,  a  maid-servant,  cllra. 
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of  ancula,  a  maid-servant,  fern,  of  anctJs*,  a 
man-servant,  <  OL.  'ancwi,  a  servant,  as  in  the 
L.  proper  name  Anem  Martius;  cf.  anew,  ap- 
plied to  one  with  a  stiff,  crooked  arm:  see 
angle*.]  A  maid-servant.  Chaucer, 
Ancillinre  (an-si-ll'ne),  >«.  pi.  PNL,  <  Aneiila 
+  -i  jut.  J  A  subfamily  of  mollusks,  of  the  fam- 
ily (Uteidat,  typified  by  the  genus  Aneiila.  The 
hi-ad  i>  eulH-caled.  the  o)e*  are  abarlit,  the  tenUck*  are 
rudimentary ,  and  Uw  li*d  U  much  enlarged  :  tin'  ahell  la 
poliabcd  and  IIm<  auturm  aro  rontUy  nucnnl  with  *  fal- 
lout depo»lt.  IWtwiKii  30  Mtil  30  living  tpeciea  an  know n, 
•nil  numerous  (<imII  urn*  Alan  calM  AneiUarina. 
ancipitai  (an-sip'i-tal),  <i.  [As  ancijHtous  + 
-al.J  1.  Same  as  ancipitotu,  1. — 2.  In  soot. 
and  bot.,  two-edged.— .AneiplUil  atsm,  neooinrratrd 
•torn,  with  two  upjsAlte  lliln  ur  wUig-inamlmxt  edgea,  at 
in  lime-ryed  itraa*  <.Si*yriv«ium). 
ancipitata  (au-sip'i-tat),  a.  [As  aneipitovt  + 
•ato/)  Same  as  aneipital,  2. 
ancipitous  (aii-slp'i-tu&),  a.    f<  L.  ancep*  (as- 


(sng'ki)-r$),  pi.  aiuwm  (-re).  [L., 
anchor:  see  hmcW'.]    In  «»/.,  one  of 


the  anchor-shaped  calcareous 
spicules  which  arc  attached 
to  and  protrude  from  the  flat 
perforated  calcareous  plates 
in  the  integutneut  of  echino- 
derms  of  the  genus  Synovia. 
They  are  used  in  locomotion. 
ancora'H  (ang-ko'rji),  a<h. 
[  It.,  =  F.  cneorc,  again:  seees- 
eore.]  Again :  formerly  used 
like  encore  (which  see), 
ancorfe.  n.  Plural  of  aneora. 
ancoritf  (ang'ko-ral),  o.  [<L. 
aneorati*,  <  aneora,  anchor: 
see  <iM4'Aorl.]  Relating  to 
or  resembling  an  anchor,  in 
shape  or  use:  In  cool.,  specifl- 
cally  applied  to  the  anchor* 
or  aneora?  of  members  of  the 


ey.(/-),  two-headed,  double,  doubtful  «  an-  for  jEcoriM  fang-ko-ri'nK). 
ambi;  on both  sides  (see » o»M-)  +  eaput  head :    rNU]    A  ot  f^,^ 

sco  capital),  +        1    1 .  Doubtful  or  double ;    SI>on„9  t.ypi«s»J  of  the  family 
ambiguous;  double-fsced  or  double-formed. —  inctirinidas 

S.  Same  as  ancipiUtl,  2.    Ancorinidie  fang-ko-rin'i- 

de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Jincorina  «££S?J 
+  -iuVr.]    A  family  of  / V&ro- 


ancylotome,  ancylotomua  (u!i-hir<)-«>ui,  at- 
si-Jot'o-mus),  n.    Same  as  ankyhtome. 

Ancylus  (an'si-lns),  it.  [NL*,  <  Gr.  <i)«i/j>r, 
crooked,  curved:  see  angle3.]  1.  A  genus  of 
pulmonate  gastropods,  typical  of  the  family 
AneulideF.  The  flpot-l««  art  ftuTlatMe,  anil  are  called 
rim- llinpeta,  from  Ui«  rowwhUnco  of  the  nhell  tn  a 
patella  or  limpet.  Tlwr*  art  upward  n»  W  lMng  aperi« 
They  livo  In  poifed*  and  brook*,  adhering  to  atofica  and 
aqnatic  planta. 

2.  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects. 
Ancyrene  (au'si-ren),  a.  [<  L.  Aneyra,  Or.  ^;  - 
ci'pa,  a  town  in  Oalatia,  now  Angora  (see  An- 
gora); cf.  Or.  aynya,  an  anchor,  a  hook.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Ancyra,  a  city  of  ancient  Gala- 
tia,  where  a  synod  was  held  altout  a.  d.  314,  at 
which  the  Ancyrene  canon*,  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, were  passed.  Synods  of  Semi-Arians  were 
also  held  there  a.  D.  358  and  379.  Also  written 
^iicyraN — Ancyrene  Inscription  (cnmnmiily  known 
at  the  llonummtum  ,incj/m>ium),  a  high!)  Important 
duL'unjent  for  Koiuan  hi*t«kO',  ronuhtiii^  of  an  inacrtpliuti 
In  both  Urvek  and  lulu  upnn  a  numlier  of  marble  elalw 
fUed  tu  the  wallt  of  the  l«ni|>le  ot  Auputui  and  the  k<k1- 
d<aa  Roiua  (Rum*  peraoiiiftiil)  at  Anr>Tm.  The  liocripllon 
la  a  copy  of  111*  aUtcnwnt  nf  hia  airU  and  poULy  iwi-]*riH| 
by  the  Kjurwror  AiiEutua  hlnuiOf.  which  >UI«nH-iit  U 
uftcn  called  tho  liollUral  tertainent  of  An 


Inscription  was  dftHN^veivd  hy  Auirier  de 


Ancistrodon  (au-sis'trv-don),  n.  [NI>. :  so 
called  from  the  hooked  fangs ;  <  Gr.  iysarrmf,  a 

fish-hook  « &jmc,  a  hook,  bend:  see  angle*),  +    „mniri^-  typified  by  the  genus  Aneorinei. 
A*).*  (Wo*t-)  =  L.  tooth \  A  genus  of  venomo.is  ancoristT(aiVk^nst  ). ».  [Anerronoousformof 
serpents,  with  hooked  fangs,  belonging  to  tho  „„,*„,,,, 
family  VrotaluUt  of  the  suborder  Smenoglmiha . 
by  some  authors  placed  under  Trigonoeephalu*. 


in  lf>A4, 
In  lr**. 


The  genua  contain*  the  well-known  < 
Ainerlca,  Jitieitir 


A.  fisciwrut 
Aiutiitrvdvn. 

ancle,  «.   See  ankle:. 


lina  lite  well-known  cuppertlead  <rf 
radon  rontvrtris.  and  Can  wat»r-n>oe 
See  cut  under  mpfrrnrad.  Alww 


anehortt  or  nnehnrtss  with  ac 
anchor*,  aneJioret.]    An  anchoret  or  anchoress. 
A  wuinan  lately  turned  an  n»wu(, 

FulUr,  W<irtlit»,  Yorkahire. 

ancree,  ancred  (atig'krfc,  ang'k^rd),  a.  [F. 
anerA-,  pp.  fern,  of  anerer,  anchor:  see  anchor^, 
r.  and  ».]  In  her.,  same  as  ancAorof,  3. 
anconiet  (au'knm),  ».  [K.  dial.,  also  khcosic  -ancy.  A  modern  extension  of  -ance,  in  traita- 
(cf.  He.  onevme,  an  attack  of  disease,  income,  Hon  of  tho  original  l^atin  -asl-i-a,  and  perhaps 
any  bodily  infirmity  not  apparently  proceeding  also  of  -aey  :  see  -anee  and  -cy,  and  cf.  -enr-f, 
from  an  external  cause),  <  MK.  onkome,  a  swell-  -<ne*.  The  two  forms  seldom  differ  iu  force, 
ing,  as  on  the  arm,  earlier  ME.  onevme,  oiteume,  ancylid  (an'si-lid),  n.  Agastropod  of  the  fam- 
an  unexpected  evil,  <  aucowiDi,  oneumen,  <  AS.    ily  Aney/ider. 

oneumen,  pp.  of  o«cu»iaM,  come  upon,  happen,  Aicylldm  («u-»il'i.d«).  n.  »t,  [NL.,  <  Aneylut 
<  on,  on,  +  cuman,  come:  see  eome.  onevme,  in-  +  -ttrVe.")  A  family  of  pulmonate  gastropods. 
eome.]  A  small  inflammatory  swoiling  arising  typified  by  the  gemig  .4>icj/iu«,  and  distinguished 
suddenly. 

ancoil  (ang'kon),  «.:  pi.  ancones  (ang-ko'nei). 
[<  L.  «!««)»,<  Or.  u)Ktw,  tho  bend  of  the  arm.  akin 
to  a>*oc,  a  bend,  iynitu,  anchor:  see  ascsorl, 
angle3.]  1.  In  annt.,  tho  olecranon ;  the  upper 
end  of  the  ulna;  the  elbow.  Kee  cot  under 
forearm.— S.  In  ores.,  any  projection  designed 
to  support  a  cornice  or  other  structural  feature, 
as  a  console  or  a  corfc 
keratoma  of  arch 


The 


typified  by  the  genus  Aneyla 
by  their  pati  llifonii  shell, 
habitants  of  tho  fresh  waters  of  various  coun- 
tries, anil  are  known  as  river-limpet*. 
Ancylinse  (an-si-li'ne),  ».  pi.  [Nl-.,  <  Aneylux 
+  .ri«r.]  Tho  ancylidis,  considered  as  a  sub- 
fsinily  of  f.imnaitlar,  and  cbaracterizod  by 
the  flattened  and  limpet-like  instead  of  spiral 
shell. 

irbel.  The  projeettnna  ™t  npnn  AncyloceraH  (an-eii-los'e-ras),  it.  [XL.,<Gr. 
mpport  bu^oroUitriirnajijenU    .(j,,,?^   erookol,  curved,  +  xlpac  («par-),  a 
cuu  under  oojuaorrr.    norn  j    A  genus  of  fossil  tetrabranchiate  rjeph- 


Aacorc  by  the 

A.  youne  irnapta. 
«bMriai  Una  »tus*K  or 

aacfcwa. f:'^^    but  waa  Ont  adequalcly  copliil  by  (!eort 

ancyrold  (an-si'roid),  a.    [<Or.  a->Kvpori«iK,  an- 
chor-shaped, <  oymfta,  anchor,  +  tfooc,  form.] 
Anchor-shaped;  specifically,  in  annf.,  curved 
or  bent  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor:  applied  (<i) 
'  ■    to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder-blade 

(see  cut  under  scapula),  and  (h)  to  the  eoniua 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  tho  brain.  Also  writ- 
ten ankyraid, 
and  (and,  unaccented  and:  see  as*),  eomj. 
[<  ME.  asif,  n«f,  on,  sometimes  a,  <  AS.  and, 
ond,  rarely  end  (in  AS.  and  ME.  usually  ex- 
pressed by  theabbrev.  symbol  or  ligature 'J,  later 
i-  (mod.  Si),  f'ir  h.  et,  and),  =  OS.  endi,  rarely 
en,  =OFries.  anda.  ande,  and,  an,  rarely  osrf, 
also  ende,  enda,  end,  c»,  mod.  Fries,  an,  an,  en, 
in,  enda,  t»dV  =  OD.  onde,  ende,  D.  r»  =  OIIG. 
anti,enti,  inti,  nnta,  MHfi,  endLindi,  until.  MIIG. 
nude,  und,  unt,0,und,  and,  =  Ieel.  e»rf</,  and  if,  in 
ease  that,  even,  even  if,  and  then,  and  yet,  and 
so  (nppar.  the  same  word,  with  conditional  or 
disjunctive  force;  the  So  and.  etjuiv.  to  'and'  is 


]>un 


AS. 
whe 


the 


tmuofjt,  ai^l  r*>rt*t.  |  Rare.  ] 
Also  written  finc-ouc. 
3.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  sheep, 
originated  in  Massachusetts  in  1791  from  a  nun 
having  a  long  body  and  short,  crooked  legs,  and 
therefore  unable  to  leap  fences.  It  was  also 
known  as  tho  offer  breed,  and  is  now  extinct. 

anconad  (ang'k^-nad),  a.  (<  aneon  +  -a<P.] 
Toward  the  aucoti  or  ell>ow. 

ancoaal  (ang'ko-mil),  a.  [<  <i»eo»  +  ~al.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  uneou  or  elbow. —  2.  Being 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  the  fore  limb  as 
the  elbow:  as,  the  ancvnal  aspect  of  the  hand, 
that  is,  the  back  of  tho  hand:  corresponding  to 
rotular  as  applied  to  the  hind  limb. 
Equivalent  forms  are  nnrosed/  und  flnrONe- 

OHf. 

anconc  i  mig'kon),  n.  Same  as  aneon,  1  and  2. 
anconeal  (ang-ko'ne-al),  a.  Same  as  »nc»n<i/. 
—  Ancoueal  foaaaof  the  humerus. in  aunt,,  tlie  olotra- 

'  of  the  ulna. 


alopods,  of  the  family  AntmonitieUr.  or  made 
the  type  of  a  special  fnmily  Aneyloceratida. 
One  of  these  ammonites,  Ancylocera*  calloeicn- 
«i».  occurs  in  the  Kelloway  rocks,  England. 
ancyloceratid  (nn-'xi-l6-*cr'»-tid),  «.  A  eeph- 
alopo«l  of  the  family  Ancyloet  ralidir. 
Aneyloceratida  (Bn'si-lo-*o-rat'i-di.).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ancyl»ce rat  {-rat-)  +  -id,*.]  A  family  of 
fossil  cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  genus  ^sey- 
loeera/i. 


oM  toaia,  which  rerelvo  tl«'  oUn  rarioll  "r  ll«a>l   

...   ,        ,      ,  ,  •  ...  ,  ,   .  ancylonjele  fan'si-lo-me  le),  n.;  pi.  nneylame- 

The  InUmal  condyle  *  |.n.r.n.,«,t.  the  ^r^'J^  [ N  L   <  ,,r;0,^^(  a  cWd probe 

<  ajuiv.c^  crooked,  +  p/pri,  a  surgical  probe.j 


anwll.  "'.  //.  Fluvrr,  OMoidu^Y 

anconBi,  M.    Plural  of  anconeus. 
anconeoua  (ang-ko'ue-us),  a.  Same  as  aneonal. 
ancones,  ».    I'lural  of  aneon, 
anconeus  (ung-kvi-iie'u.t),  «.;  pi.  aneonei  (-t). 
[NL..  <  L.  ane.,n:  see  «iiry>«  ]    A  name  onee 
given  to  any  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
aneon  or  olecranon:  now  usually  restricted  to 
n  small  muscle  arising  from  the  hack  part  of 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  in- 
serted it»t»»  the  side  of  the  olecranon  ami  upper 
fourth  of  the  piwtcrior  surface  of  the  ulna, 
anconcfiUS,  n.    Same  us  anettnenx. 
anconoid  («ng'k«-nuid),  n.    [<  Gr.  <i)icui«rMi<:, 
curved  (elbow-like),  (<i;*ui,a  bend.  ciirTc',  the 
elbow  (see  a  scon),  +  li'^.f,  form.]  Elbow-like: 
applied  to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna, 
,  a.    A  former  spelling  of 


X  uyai  r-.i^ .   t  nn  '* ,      •       [*rj*.fit    ta>    nullum    gri  wr.  j 

A  curved  probe  used  by  surgeons.  Also  spelled 
ankylvmelr. 

Ancylostoma  (an-si-los'to-mll),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
u;ni'/oe,  crooked,  curved,  ■£  trroua,  mouth.] 
Same  as  /Jor/iinias,  2. 

ancylotheriid  (an'si-16-the'ri-id),  n.  An  eden- 
tate tnatiitiinl  of  tho  family  Ancylothcriitta: 

Ancylothcrlida  (an'xi-16-the-ri'i-dt),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Aneyliitlierium  +  -i</<r'.]  A  family  of 
edentate  tnammuU,  typified  by  the  gi-nus  .Inry- 
lotherium.  It  l>  known  «nt>-  Irum  fnisns-ntn  of  a  »k.-l<-- 
t^tti  Mind  in  Termor  t)ep<««iu  iri  tiuni^-.  nn<l  i*  MipjKaid 
to  I*  n  liil^l  to  tlic  rt-t;<'iit  iKinsi -11011,  or  Monutitlir. 

Ancylotheriuni  (an'si-lo-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 
<  t •  r.  u^ai/of,  eriMiked,  curved,  +  fhiMcv,  a  wild 
beast.]  A  genus  of  large  extinct  edentate 
typical  of  the  family  .f«cyJof*crn<<.t. 


Icel.  auk  =  Sw.  orA,  oek 
eke;  not  found  as  conj. 
ordinary  copula  i*  Uih),  eouj.,  orig.  a  prep.,  AS. 
««<f,  o»r/(rare  in  tlii*  form,  but  extremely  com- 
mon in  the  reduced  form  an,  on,  being  thus 
merged  with  orig.  an,  on:  see  below),  before, 
besides,  with,  =  OS.  nn/,  unto,  until,  —  OFries. 
anda,  ande,  and,  an,  also  enda,  ende,  end, in,  in,  on, 
=  OIlG.  aMr  =  Goth.  and,  on,  upon,  unto,  along, 
over,  etc. ;  this  prep,  being  also  common  as  "a 
prefix,  AS.  and-,  an;ond-,  on-  (see  and-),  and  ap- 
pearing also  in  the  reduced  form  an,  on  (merged 
with  orig.  an,  on  =  Goth.  <i«n  =  Gr.  mo.  etc.: 
see  on),  and  with  n  close  vowel  in  AS.  «fA  (for 
•«»t(A)  =  OS.  unt  (ulso  in  comp.  «n-,  as  in  unte, 
unto,  untito  (=  ME.  und  K.  tinfo),  and  in  nntat, 
unthat  for  nnt  that)  =  OFries.  und,  ont,  unto, 
ac  OIIG.  ft  it  (in  comp.  "unze,  unc),  unto,  =  Icel. 
««.-.  unm,  untt,  und;,  until,  e  Goth,  narf,  unto, 
until,  as  fur  as,  up  to  (also  in  comp.  unte,  un- 
til), most  of  these  forms  being  also  used  con- 
junct ionally.  The  Tetit.  prepositions  and  pre- 
fixes containing  a  radical  «  tended  to  melt  into 
one  another  both  as  to  form  and  sense.  There 
appear  to  have  been  orig.  two  forms  of  mirf, 
namely,  (<i)  AS.  and,  ond,  OS,  ant,  Goth.  ««</, 
anda-, "Tcut.  Vimf<i-,  and  AS.  end,  OS.  cnrfi, 
etc.,  Teut.  *«»<«-,  the  latter  being  =  L.  rtnfr-,  l>e- 
fore,=(ir.  avri,  against. =  Skt.  anti,  over  against, 
near,  related  with  anta,  end,  =  Goth,  andri.i  a 
AS.  ciitfc,  K.  end :  see  enrf,  and  cf.  omfiron.  t*eo 
nsrf-,  an-'*,  «»-'■*,  nsf^,  anti-,  prefixes  nit.  iden- 
tical. For  tho  transition  from  the  prep.  «m/, 
before,  besides,  with,  to  the  conj.  rind,  cf.  the 
prep.  irtfA  in  such  constructions  as  "  The  pas- 
sengers, M"tfA  all  but  three  of  the  crew,  were 
saved,"  where  rttiff  may  be  sxilistitutcd  for  irith. 
I'roni  the  earliest  MK.  period  and  has  also  ex- 
isted in  the  redueed  form  an:  see  o«a.]  A, 
t'lKirtUnate  n/ie.  1.  Connective:  A  word  con- 
neetinga  word,  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  with 
that  which  precedes  it :  a  colorless  particle  with- 
out an  exact  synonym  in  English,  but  expressed 
approximately  by  'with,  along  with,  together 
with,  lio-idt-s,  also,  moreover,'  the  elements 
connected  being  grammatically  coordinate. 

In  our  l,i»1  o >nnkt  f<»iir  id  hit  five  wit*  went  hallinir  off, 
ami  now  |a  l)i.  ultole  man  itoverned  wltli  on. 

s*«* .  Mntn  Ado.  I.  L 
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and 

we  hare  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Snak.,  M.  of  V.,  Ul.  L 
Ills  fame  and  fate  shall  be 
aji  nlm  and  a light  unto  eternity. 

SAW/ey,  Adnnala,  1.  8. 
Along  the  heath  ami  Dear  his  favourite  tree. 

tiny,  Elegy.  L  11(1. 
When  rrany  words,  phrases,  dauaca,  or  sentences  are  con- 
nected, tint  connective  is  now  generally  omitted  before 
except  the  last,  unicas  retained  (or  rhetorical  effect. 
TV  wanectcd  elements  are  sometimes  identical,  csprcss- 
Ing  rccliuaons  rcpetitlrm,  either  definitely,  as,  to  walk 
t«u  end  t»o ;  or  Indefinitely,  u,  for  ever  and  ever,  to  wait 
yean  end  years. 

irrow.  end  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
•  In  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
t  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Shot.,  Macbeth,  r.  &. 
The  rrpetltloa  often  Implies  a  difference  of  quality  under 
the  same  name :  aa,  there  are  deacon R  and  deacons  (that 
u.  according  to  the  proverb,  "  There  a  oilda  In  deacons"): 
therr  ate  nutria  ana  novels  (tliat  la,  all  aorta  ot  novels), 
luiuaie  tli*  connection  distinctly  Inclusive,  the  term  both 
i  Urn  tint  member :  aa,  both  In  England  and  In 
lor  (till,  by  a  Latlnlaw.  ami  .  .  .  and  luu  lieen 
>  used  lu  poetry  (Latin  and  French  et  .  .  .  er> 
Thrones  and  civil  and  divine. 

.Sy(vnu>r,  tr.  of  [Hi  Bartsa. 

S.  introduetive:  in  continuation  of  a  previous 
sentence  expressed,  implied,  or  understood. 


Tatter 


Ami  the  Lord  tpako  unto  Moan. 

And  he  aaid  unto  Moaea. 
In  tkti  we.  especially  Hi  oontlnuatlo 
Impttnl  hy  assent  to  a  previous  quest 
t>:o  may  mark  surprise,  incredulity, 
.itui  shall  I  tee  him  again?   dnd  > 


N  um.  L  1. 
Fa.  nir.  1. 
e  statement 


n  of  th 

ion.  Tt! 

tidhrtiatloa,  etc. :  as, 
u  dare  thus  address 


tfituiua- 


.tad  An  you  now  put  on  your  beat  attire, 
Jad  dn  yon  now  mil  out  a  holiday. 
And  do  y.m  now  strew  (lowers  In  his  way, 
That  cotuca  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood ! 

S»n*.,  J.  ('..  I.  1. 
Abu !  and  did  my  Saviour  Meed?  Watti. 
8.  Adverbial:  Also;  even.    [Rare;  in  imita- 
tion of  the  I^atin  et  in  like  use.] 

«  roe,  hatltb  and  \alto,  Purr.)  ray  fadir. 

»>f<if.  John  it.  '£)  (Oxf.  tx\.% 
,  but  and  Ifaf,  r 


Not  .voidy  he  brak  I 
•cldo  tut  farflr  Uo<L 

e,  but  and,  a 


WiHiif.  iohn  v.  18. 
in  the  old 


hae  chased  In  gade  green. wood 

but  and  the  rae. 

Ho*  Ihr  Hal,  and  Whitt  iittV 

Child  ■  Ballads,  III.  ISO. 


Bbe  brought  to  htm  her  beauty  and 
But  and  brosul  earldoms  three. 

Lowell,  flinging  Leaves. 

B.  Cosdifiontii  use.  [In  this  use  not  found 
in  AS.,  but  very  common  in  ME. ;  cf.  Icel.  enda 
and  MHO.  uiuic  in  similar  use :  a  development 
of  the  coordinate  use;  cf.  so,  adv.  oonj.,  mark- 
ing continuation,  with  so,  conditional  conj.,  if. 
This  ami,  though  identical  with  the  coordi- 
nate, has  been  looked  upon  aa  a  different  word, 
and  in  modern  editions  is  often  artificially 
discriminated  by  being  printed  an :  see  an2.] 
If;  supposing  that :  an,  antt  you  please.  [Com- 
mon in  the  older  literature,  but  in  actual  speech 
norr  only  dialectal.] 

t\n,  end  I  sholdc  rekenen  every  vice 
which  thai  she  bath,  ywls  I  were  to  nice. 

Chancer,  ProL  to  Squire's  Tale,  1.  lb. 
ItaadTsntaev  vs.  that  now  chlldera  of  gratner-tcole  ©on- 
wth  uo  mom  rrenerh  than  can  here  lift  [their  left]  heote. 
*  that  Is  harm  for  ham  |th«m;  .t  a  III  tlieyl  acholic  pass* 
the  sc,  4  trsuiyle  In  strange  Inndes, 

TrrciM,  tr.  of  II  la-don.  Polychron.,  I.  Ixlx. 
And  I  suder  this,  may  1  go  grare. 

Flrttker.  Woman's  Prise,  I.  X 

Often  with  added  (/(whence  mod.  dial,  an  if, 
«»/,  If).  Hence,  but  ami  if,  but  if. 
foil  and  y  that  servant  say.  Luke  ill.  15. 

and-.  [<  ME.  and;  onti-,  an-,  on-,  A8.  n»<f-,  ond-, 
often  redoecd  to  art-,  on-  =  OS.  ant-  =  OPries. 
o»d-, <md-, a«i-,  on-  =  P.  on/-  =  OHO.  MHO.  emf-, 
rnf-,  0.  a»<-,  tnt-  (tmp-  before  /)  =  Goth.  «i»<<-, 
sadri-  =  Li.  ante-  =  Or.  oiti-,  ong.  meaning '  be- 
fore '  or ' against,'  being  the  prep,  itwt  (Aa.  anrf 
=  <<oth.  onrf,  etc.)  as  prefix:  nee  and,  on-2,  ante-, 
«*'■-.]  A  prefix  in  Middle  Engllslt  and  Anglo- 
Saton.  represented  in  modern  Knglixh  by  nn- 
mnnsnvr,  a-  in  along*,  and  (mixed  with  original 
o»-|  by  on-  in  unxrt,  etc. 

andabata,  andabate  (an-dab'a-t«,  an'da-bat>, 
»■:  pi.  nMlaliiiUr,  amiabatt-t  (-te,  -bats).  [L. 
amfaoufa  (nee  def.),  appar.  a  corrujit  form  for 
"e^iwfa.  (Or.  oMa.jdi-nf,  a  rider,  lit.  one  who 
rou'iiitx,  <  iuu  iu'ttiv,  go  up,  mount :  see  Anal/as, 
«»n»oru.l  In  Horn,  antiq.,  a  gladiator  who 
fenght  blindfolded  by  wearing  a  helmet  with- 
"[MMinKS  for  the* eyes;  hence,  in  modern 
"plication,  juc  who  contends  or  acts  as  if 
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With  what  eyes  do  these  owls  sad  Mini1.  nrufaMt/s  look 

upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bttm,  Works,  I.  331. 

andabatismr  (an-dab'a-tizm),  n.  [<  L.  anda- 
bata  +  -hrm.]  The  practice  of  fighting  blindly 
like  an  andabata;  blind  contention. 

Andalusian  (an-da-lu'jian),  a.  and  n.  [<  An- 
iIoIhxm,  Sp.  ^NflTatWia,  \  8p.  Andalm,  an  An- 
dalusian, prob.  ult.  <  L.  %'audalii,  the  Vandals: 
see  Vandal.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to 
Andalusia,  a  largo  division  of  southern  Spain, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. 

TX  «•  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Andalusia  in 
Spain. — 3.  A  variety  of  fowl  of  the  Spanish 
type,  of  medium  size. 

andaluHita  (an-da-lu'slt),  n.  [<  AndaluHa  + 
•ite-.]  A  mineral  of  a  (Cray,  green,  bluish,  flesh, 
or  rose-red  color,  constating  of  anhydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium,  sometimes  found  crystal- 
lized in  four-sided  rhombic  prisms,  its  composi- 
tion Is  the  same  as  that  ot  cyanlte  and  tlbmllte.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Andalusia,  rhlaatolltc  (which  see),  or 
made,  is  an  Impure  variety,  showing  a  peculiar  tewwllated 
apneanuice  in  the  cro«a-*cction. 

Asdamanese  ian'da-man-es'or-ez'),<i.  and  ». 
[<  ^nrfawaa  +  -fsc.']  I,  «.  Pertaining  to  the 
Andaman  islands,  or  to  their  inhabitants. 

II.  »•  sing,  or  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives  of 
the  Andaman  islands,  situated  in  the  eastern 

I) art  Of  the  bay  Of  Bengal.  The  Amlamanesearero- 
>ust  and  vigorous,  resembling  negroes,  but  of  small  stature, 
and  are  still  in  a  state  of  savagery, 
andante  iun-<laji'U)),  a,  and  a.  [It,  lit.  walk- 
tug,  ppr.  of  andart,  walk,  go:  sec  aUeyi.]  I.  a 
In  mmric,  moving  with  a  moderate,  even,  grmoe- 
ful  progression. 

It  a.  A  movement  or  piece  oomposed  in  an- 
dante time :  as,  the  andante  in  Beethoven's  fifth 
symphony. 

andantino  (an-d4n-ti'nf ),  a.  and  a.  [It.,  dim. 
of  andante,  oj.  v.]  I.  a.  In  swir,  somewhat 
slower  than  andante. 

IX.  n.  Properly,  a  movement  somewhat  slower 
than  andante,  but  more  frequently  a  movement 
not  quite  so  slow  as  andante. 

andarac  (an'da-rak),  it.   Same  as  nandarae. 

andazo  :  im'da^'ze),  «.  [Turk,  a  it  da x,  endaie,  < 
Ar.  kindtiy,  an  ell.]  A  Turkish  cloth  mea- 
sure equal  to  27  (or  according  to  Bedbouse  2d) 
inches.   Morgan,  V.  8.  Tariff. 

Andean  (an'dS-an),  a.  [<  Andes:  said  to  be 
named  from  I'c'ruv.  anti,  copper,  or  metal  in 
general.]  Pertaining  to  the  Andes,  a  great 
system  of  mountains  extending  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  South  America,  and  sometimes  re- 
garded as  including  the  highlands  of  (Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

Andersen's  ganglion.   See  ganglion. 

Anderson  battery.  See  battery. 

and* sin,  andesine  (an'de-zin),  a.  [<  Ande*  + 
-in*.]  A  triclinin  feldspar,  intermediate  be- 
tween (lie  soda  feldspar  albite  and  the  lime 
feldspar  anorthite,  and  consequently  contain- 
ing both  soda  and  lime.  It  was  originally  obtained 
from  tlie  Andes,  tint  lias  since  been  found  111  the  Vuages 
and  other  localities.    See  Jeltttpar. 

andesito  (an'deVMt),  n.  [<vfnfl>*  +  -i<f3.]  A 
volcanic  rock  of  wide-spread  occurrence,  espe- 
cially in  the  CordiUcrati  region  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  consists  rsscittinlly  of  a  mixture  ot  a  trlcllnlc 
frldspar  with  cither  hornblende  or  aiqrltc.  Those  varieties 
rontalnlng  the  former  arc  called  hornblende  anrteslte.  the 
latter  auglte  nndwltc,  Then:  are  also  varieties  of  andesite 
which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  quart/.  The 
lino  of  separation  tM-twem  the  iisAnlls  and  rocks  called  by 
many  lithotnglsts  andcslte  rannot  be  sharply  drawn,  tiec 
tnsaft. 

andesitic  (un-<16-zit'ik),  a.  [<  andctite  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  andesite. 

Andigena  (an-dij'e-nJi),  n.  [NL.,  <  JxaVi  + 
L.  -genus,  -bom:  see  -gen,  -genou*.]  A  genus 
of  toucans,  family  IthamitnaMttda?,  embracing 
several  Andean  species.   J.  Could,  1850. 

An  dine  (an'din  or  -din),  a.  [<  Nl,.  .iwrfiniut,  < 
Antics.]  Oforpertainingt'OtheAncles;  Atidean. 
.-tndine  plants  Jin?  especially  Uiose  of  tlw  liixti  al]nne 
retriolkS  id  the  Audes. 

Andira  (uu-di'rii),  n.  [XI^.,  front  native  name.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  trees,  of  about  20  spe- 
cies, natives  of  tropical  America.  Tlwy  hnve  pin- 
nate leav(*,  and  K-ar»iiri»liwl»io«d  Mi'iwy  now,-r»,  fidlowcd 
liy  tlrthy  one-see-bil  n<"l»'  The  tlml»T  l«  nued  fur  build- 
ing. A.  uieciio/,  ibn  aiigelln-  or  cablKsge-tree  nt  ibe  \V<-*.t 
Indies.  luTtiWt*-*  tlie  wnnn-lierk,  which  has  striintr  nnr- 
cotlc  pnipertW*  and  was  formerly  n*e»l  in  ntedlcliie  aa  a 
vermlfinre. 

andira-ginvca  (an-de'ra-gwa'ka),n.  [S.  Amer.] 
The  native  name  in  South  America  of  the  vam- 
pire-bat, rain;)yriM*/)ccfrwm.  See  Pkyllmtomi. 
dir.  Vtimpurux,    Also  written  andira-pnaen. 

andiron  (and'M-rnl,  it.  [Karlv  mod.  E.  andi- 
ron. UHdj/rtm,  aundyron,  aundnern,  tindj/ar  (also 
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mod.  E.  sondrroN,  simulating  hand;  also  land- 
yron,  after  F.  landier),  <  Mb.  aadyroa,  earlier 
aMiiarrcn,  avwdymc,  nttndyre  (the  termination 
being  popularly  associated  with  ME.  iron,  ircn, 
jrros,  yrcu,  are,  E.  troa ;  cf.  ME.  ftrandirtnt,  brond- 
iron,  bronifyre,  <  AS.  brand-ieen,  andiron,  =  D. 
brandijztr,  an  andiron,  also  a  branding-iron,  lit. 
'brand-iron';  cf.  ulso  AS.  brand-rod,  andiron, 
lit.  'brand-rod'),  <  OF.  andirr,  endier,  later, 
W  inclusion  of  the  art.  Ic,  t,  ianditr)  mod. 
F.  landier,  dial.  andierK  andain,  andi,  in  ML. 
with  fluctuating  term,  anderitui,  anderia,  an- 
dera,  andrca,  antleda,  andedut,  andemla,  an- 
gtduia,  more  commonly  aNdVuta,  aNdrNtts,  the 
fluctuation  showing  that  the  word  was  of  un- 
known and  hence  prob.  either  of  Celtic  or  Teut, 
origin,  perhaps  <  Teut.  *andja-,  Goth.  andeu  = 
OHO.  enti,  MHO.  G.  endt  =  A8.  ende,  E.  end, 
the  reason  of  the  name  being  reflected  in  the 
mod.  popular  adaptation  end-iron,  q.  v.  A'nrf 
is  prob.  connected  in  its  origin  with  the  conj. 
and  and  the  prefix  and-,  which  would  thus  be 
brought  into  remote  relation  with  the  first  syl- 
lable of  onrfiron ;  see  and,  and-,  end.  But  and- 
iron has  nothing  to  do,  etymolngically,  with 

remotely,  if  at 
all,  with  end.] 
One  of  a  pair  of 
metallic  stands 
used  to  support 
wood  burned 
on  an  open 
hearth.  It  con- 
sists ot  a  horizon- 
tal iron  bar  raised 
on  short  legs,  with 
an  upright  stand- 
ard In  front,  fin- 
ally the  standard  is 
surmounted  by  a 
knob  or  other  de- 
vice, and  It  is  same- 
times  elaborately 
ornameuted  and 
often  sheathed 

with  brass-  or  silver-work.  The  standards.  In-fore  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  grate  Area,  were  often  made  very  high; 
those  foe  kitchen  use  had  brackets  fur  holding  tlie  n*at- 
ing.spit  and  hooka  upon  which  kettles  could  lie  hung,  ami 
sometimes  flat  or  bracket-shaped  tups  fur  holding  dishes ; 
cithers  were  artistically  forged  In  wrought-lron,  or  had  the 
whide  upright  niece  carved  in  hronxe  or  sume  othercustly 
material.  Seldom  used  In  the  singular.  Also  called//*, 
doe. 

Her  andirons 
them)  were  two  winking  tXplda 
i  on  one  foul  standing,  nicely 
their  brands.    Shot. .  Cymbeune,  IL  I 
...  brightened,  so  that  the  cheer 
see  lis  face  in  them. 

Ilatrthorne,  Old  Manse.  I.  l»i 
Andorran  (an-dor'ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Andorra  + 
-anA   I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Andorra. 

H.  n.  A  nativo  or  an  inhabitant  of  Andorra, 
a  small  republic,  semi-independent  since  Char- 
lemagne, situated  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween the  French  department  of  Aridge  and 
the  Spanish  province  of  Lerida.  It  is  under  Um 
Milt  pndcctlonof  iTanoBaml  the  Bishop  of  Urges,  In  Cats 
Ionia,  Spain, 
andr-.    See  andro-. 

andra  (an'drjt),  *>.  [Appar.  a  native  name.] 
A  species  of  gazel  found  in  northern  Africa, 
flajella  rujleolh*  (the  Anttio)*  nHcollw  of 
Smith),  related  to  the  common  Egyptian  spe- 
cies, O.  rfttmu, 

andradlte  (an'dra-dit),  n.  [After  the  Portu- 
guese mineralogist  tfAndrada.]  A  variety  of 
common  garnet  containing  calcium  and  iron. 
See  garnet*. 

andranatomy  (an-dra-nat'o-mi),  n.  [<  (Jr. 
oi-^,)  (lii'iio-),  a  man,  +  avaro/iit, 
anatomy?]  The  dissection  of 
the  human  body,  partieularly 
that  of  the  male;  human  anat- 
omy; anthropotomy;  androt- 
oniv.  Hoojter,  Med.  Diet., 
1811.  [Rare.] 

Andreaa  (an-dre-A'jt),  n. 
INL.,  named  after  G.  K.  An- 
drea; was  orig.  gen.  of  LL.  Js- 
dreat,  Andrew.   See  Jndrrtr.] 
A  genus  of  mosses  constitut- 
ing the  natural  order  Andre- 
irrtrvye,  Intermediate  l>etween 
the  .Sjihatrnarvie  and  the  Itrya- 
ertr,  or  true  mouses,  it  i>  di«iln- 
gnisheiltiytbeliMitritudinaldehuvence  l[ip,'m  ^-f 
nl  the  capsule  Into  four  valves ;  other-  " 
wise  it  eUisely  resembles  the  genus  niquc."l 
r.'ruit^iiii. 

Andrea  Ferrara  (an'drf-ft  fe-ri'iS).  n.  A 
•  Jlade  of  a  kind  greatly  cs- 


oVXerTneh" 
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teemed  in  Scotland  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  later.  Th*  blade*  ar*  cmumnnly 
narked  ANDREA  on  une  aide  and  KAKAKA  or  r'bKAKA 
on  the  other,  with  other  device*.  T1i«  iworda  known  by 
this  dudc  among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  were  liaskct- 
hilted  broadswords.  See  t'tayworr.  It  is  now  aaacrtcd  by 
Italian  writers  that  theae  were  made  at  IW-llunotn  Venetla 
by  Oosroo.  Andrea,  and  Gianaiitonfo  Kerala,  and  that  the 
surname  !■  not  getsrraphical,  but  derived  from  the  occupa- 
tion. [Compare  It.  /emtio,  a  fuller,  an  tronmoikgcr,  -  K. 
farrvr.  <  L_  /rrrariu*,  u  blacksmith  :  are  /arrier. j  Some- 
times  called  Andrew. 

Andrena  (an-drfi'nS),  ».  [XL.:  see  Anthre- 
•»«*.]  A  genus  of  solitary  bees,  typical  of  the 
family  Andrrnidtr  (which  see).  It  u  ul  large  <x 
tent,  Including  nearly  •-'nil  EurojMsin  specie*.  1(£  member* 
burrow  (n  the  around  to  the  depth  of  several  Inche*.  and 
are  among  the  earliest  Insect*  abroad  III  the  spring.  A. 
ricota  Is  a  characteiistte  example.    JUWifbs  la  a  synonym. 

Andrenata  (an-dren'e-tej),  ».  pi.  [XL.,  its 
Attdrtna  +  -ef-rr.]  In  Ijitrcille's  classification 
of  bees,  the  first  section  of  MelHfera.or  Aalhn- 
pkila,  corresponding  to  the  modern  family  An- 
drenUUr:  opposed  to  Apiaria. 
andrenid  (an'dre-nid), «.  A  solitary  boo,  of  the 
family  Andrvnidir. 
Andrenidse  (un-dren'i-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  <  An- 
drena +  -idVr.J  A  family  of  aculeate  melliferous 
i  insects;  the  solitary  liees.  The 
iKirehln  Ui-li.insaUoiul  the  t-inffiie short,  the laMuiu 
ul  maxillary  lobes  not  being  lengthened  Into  a 
The  lahium  Is  either  haatato  or  rorxlatc,  on 
■  authors  divide  the  family  Inb.  two 
groups,  Aculttinvus  and  OtgiiaUuviia-.  Theae  Injos  con- 
slat  o(  only  moles  and  females ;  the  Utter  collect  pollen, 
the  trochanter-  snJ  fnuora  of  tlut  hind  legs  being  usually 
adapted  for  thU  purpose.  All  the  species  are  solitary,  and 
most  of  them  Isirrow  Ui  Hie  ground,  though  some  lire  In 
tile  interstice-!  of  walla.  The  cells  are  pt.ivU1i.ln~l  with 
pollen  or  honey,  in  Ule  mldstof  which  tint  female  deposits 
her  eggs.   Tlie  genera  and  species  of  the  family  am  nu- 
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andrOBCiuni  (an-dre'shi-um),  n. ;  pi.  asdrosfwi 
(-»».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  anjp  (divV-V  a  man,  male,  + 
oioof,  a  house,  =  L.  rinu,  >  L.  viek,  a  Tillage.] 
In  6of. ,  the  male  organs  of  a  flower ;  the  assem- 
blage of  stamens. 

androgynal  (an-droj'i-nal),  a.    Same  as  an- 

drrujunttus. 

androgynally  (an-droj'l-nal-i),  ««V.  With  the 
sexual  organs  of  both  I 


Andropogon 

A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Erkaeta.  The 
nei-les  ore  hardy  shrub*,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
tortli  America.   The)  are  inure  or  li 


dite.  [Rare.] 
N*o  reall  or  new  transexlan,  hut  were  atvlroyi/naUy  borne. 

Sir  T.  Brvmt,  Vulg.  Err.,  111.  17. 

androgyne  (an'dro-jin),n.  [=  F.  androgyne,<.  L. 
androgynus,  masc,  androgyne,  fem.,<  Gr.  dr-loti- 
yivae,  a  man-woman,  a  hermaphrodite,  an  ef- 
feminate man:  see  androgynous.]    1.  A  her- 


s  third  mint 

oil,  oiWrr** 
tTiii™  l  i 


Andrenoides  fnn-drtj-noi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Amlrena  +  -outes.]  In  Latreille's  system  of 
classification,  a  division  of  Apiaria;  a  group 
of  solitary  bees,  including  the  carpenter-bees 
of  the  genus  Xyloeopa.  and  corresponding  to  a 
portion  of  the  modern  family  Apida. 

andreolite  (an'dre-o-lit),  ».'  [<  Andreas  (=  E. 
Andrctc  ),  a  mining  locality  in  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, +■  -litr,  <  (ir.  '/Hhc,  a  stone.]  A  name  of 
the  mineral  commonly  called  harmntome  or 
cross-stone.    See  harmntome. 

Andrew  (au'dro),  n.  [<  Andre*,  a  eomuion 
personal  name,  <  ME.  Andrcu  =  Bret.  Andreu, 
Andrtn,  <  OF.  Andrcu,  mod.  F.  .-iWri™,  Andre 
=  Pr.  Andriou,  Andre  =  Hp.  Andre's  =  1'%.  Andri 
=  It.  Andrea  —  D.  O.  Dan.  Andreas  —  Sw.  Dan. 
Anders,  <  LL.  Andreas,  <  Gr.  'Aripiae,  a  personal 
name,  equiv.  to  rii'rlpr»tr(  manly,  strong,  cou- 
rageous, <  iirijy»  (,j«J^>-),  a  man.  The  name  Jw- 
dmc  is  thus  nearly  equiv.  in  meaning  to 
Charles.]  A  broadsword:  an  English  equiva- 
lent of  Andrea  Ferrara  (which  see).  —  gt.  An- 
drew*! cross.  -Ve  ertio.  —  bx.  Andrew's  day.  *>■ 

-andrla.    See  -androns. 

andlO-.  [L.,  etc.,  andro-,  before  a  vowel  amir-, 

<  (ir.  <htIi«>-,  ii>  jf>-,  combining  form  of  <ii->,y 
(airp-,  'ui,!-,  uh'jj-),  a  man,  L.  n'r,  as  opnosed 
to  a  woman,  to  a  youth,  or  to  a  god  (sometimes, 
esp.  in  later  usage,  equiv.  to,  but  usually  distin- 
guished from,  dill* juror,  L.  homo,  a  man,  a  hu- 
man being,  a  person);  specifically,  a  husband, 
sometimes  merely  a  male  ]  An  element  in 
many  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing man,  anil  hence  masculine,  male ;  espe- 
cially, in  M.  (also  terminally,  -tis-ironw,  -nirrfV-r, 
-<t«</rni),  with  reference  to  the  tnalo  organs  or 
stamens  of  a  llower.    See  -flnrfroKa. 

andrOCephaloUB  (an-dro-sefa-lus),  a.     [<  G 
ai-i/p  (di'dp-).  a  man.  +  *r*n>^head.]  Having 
t>  human  head :  said  of  a  monster  such  as  a 
sphinx,  an  Assyrian  bull,  etc. 
Upon  a  ftaulish  com,  an  miJroeeytA^ifeiij  hone. 

Juur.  vtrcAi»i'.  At.,  V,  II. 

androctonid  (an-drok'to-nid),  n.    A  scorpion 

of  the  familv  Androct»ntda>. 
Audi oct onidjB  (an-drok-ton'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL., 

<  AndrorUihus  +  ]  A  family  of  scorpions, 
of  the  order  Seorpimdra,  tyjiifieil  by  the  genus 
Androelmius,  and  chuiwteriied  by  the  triangu- 
lar-shape  of  the  sternum. 

AndroctontU  (au-<lrok't9-nus),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
avt!f<a«Ti/i»ii;.  man-slaying.  <  avip  (at^p-),  man.  + 
Krrim-iv.  slay.  ]  A  genus  of  scorpions,  t\-pical  of 
the  family  JiK/roef»si</<r.  J'honurus  is'synony- 
moiui. 

androdicfiCioua  (an'dro-di-e'shius),  a.  [<  r,r. 
•i !•»>;)  (<uiVi-I,  iimle.  +  diamiu*.]  In  bot.,  having 
lieniiaplinslili'  flowers  only  upon  one  plant  uinl 
mule  only  upon  another  of  the  isauie  sjicvii's, 
but  no  eorn.-spotiiiiiig  form  with  only  female 
flowers.  Itaruin. 


Hah.  .  .  .  tells  a  .lory  liow 
three  kinds  of  men,  Uiat  Is,  male,  fenu 
species  of  tlie  otlKT  two,  called,  for 
oyrnes. 

2.  An  effeminate  roan.  [Rare.] 

What  shall  I  say  of  these  vile  and  stinking  aiKfrooynu, 
that  is  to  say,  these  men-women,  with  their  curled  locks. 
tbcircrUpcJ  mid  Milled  hair!  Jlarmar,  tr.  of  Beia,  p.  17X 

3.  An  androgynous  plant. — 4.  A  eunuch. 
[Rare.] 

androgyneity  (au'dnVgi-ue'i-tl),  s.  [As  andro- 
j/ynous  +  -c-ity.]  Androgj'uy;  bisexuality ;  her- 
maphroditlsm. 

androgynia  (an-djry-jln'i-ji),  n.  [XL. :  see  an- 
drogyny.]    Same  as  andrmiymi. 

androgynlam  (un-droi'i-uum),  n.  [As  andn>- 
gunows  +  -is;n.]  In  f>of.,  a  monoecious  condi- 
tion in  a  plant  normally  dioocious. 

androgynos  (anKlroj'i-nos),  n.  [Kupr.  Gr.  ai'- 
ilpwj  vvoi :  see  androgyne .]  A  hermaphrodite  ; 
an  androgyne. 

An  umfroryiuw  wo*  horn  at  AnUoehl*  ad  Mteandrum. 
when  Atillpattr  was  archon  at  Athens. 

Amer.  Jour,  fkilal.,  VI,  Z 

androgynona  (un-droj'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  andro. 
gyiiNs,  <  Gr.  unVsiyifof,  both  male  and  female, 
common  to  man  and  woman,  <  art/p  (iiii!p-),  a 
man,  +  rvri/,  a  woman,  akin  to  E.  queen,  quean, 
q.  v.]  1.  Having  two  sexes;  being  both  male 
and  female;  of  the  nature  of  a  hermaphrodite; 
hcrmaphrodjtical. 
<in  the  opisislte  aide  of  the  vase  Is  an  amlrvfjmvns  fig. 

Cat.  vf  l  aoM  in  Brit.  ilu~um,  II.  Its. 


(a)  In  4o#. :  (1)  slaving  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
same  inflorescence,  as  In  some  specie*  of  t'arrr.  (i)  In 
mosses,  having  anlhertdia  and  arrhegunla  in  the  some  In- 
vitlacre.  (ti)  In  twjt..  Ullltlng  the  characU  rs  of  both  sexes  ; 
having  the  parts  of  bolh  sexes  ;  being  of  both  sexes  ;  her. 
maphnxtite.  The  androgynous  condition  is  a  very  com- 
una  one  in  invertebrate  ajiimaN.  Tlie  two  sexes  may 
coexist  at  the  same  time  in  one  Individual,  which  inipreg. 
nates  itself,  as  u  snail :  or  two  such  individuals  may  im- 
pregnate, each  oilier,  aa  earthworms ;  or  one  individual 
may  bo  male  and  female  at  different  times,  developing 
first  the  product  of  the  r  ue  sex  and  then  that  of  the  other. 

2.  Muring  or  partaking  of  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  lwth  sexes. 
The  truth  It.  a  great  mind  must  be  androjryooxn. 

Coteridp*. 

Also  androgynal. 
androgyny  (an-droj'i-ni),  «.  [Erroneously 
written  androgeny  (Fascoe);  <  NL.  androgynia. 
<  L.  androgynus:  see  androgynous.]  The  state 
of  being  androgynous;  union  of  sexes  in  one 
individual;  hermaphroditism. 

Inatances  of  arulroyyKZ  ■  .  ■  depend  upon  an  exctaaive 
development  of  this  structure, 

ToJif-*  r>e.  »J  A>Mt.  «wf  Fhyi..  IV.  1«2T..   (.V.  K.  I>.) 

android,  androldes  (an'droid,  an-droi'd*7.),  n. 
[<  Gr.  arJjUKitMx,  like  a  man,  <  m-tip  (avtp-),  a 
man,  +  fhW^  form.]  An  automaton  resembling 
a  human  being  in  sbapo  and  motions. 

If  the  human  flsure  and  actions  be  represented,  the  au 
tnmaton  has  sonn-times  tieeti  called  RrMH-iallv  an  antirvi 
dei.  F.myr.  Hril .  III.  1*2. 

androznanla  (an-dro-ma'ni-ft),  n.  [XL..  <  Gr. 
aix^jn'jona,  <  uiij;j  (lixil^-),  mini,  +  fiana,  mad- 
ness.]   XxTnphoraania  (which  see). 

andromed(»..'dro-m.sl),  n.  [<  Andromeda. ]  A 
meteor  which  proceeds,  or  a  system  of  meteors 
which  appears  to  radiate,  from  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Andromeda. 

Andromeda  (an-droin'e-dil),  n.  TL.,  <  Or.  :\r- 
A, .ou/iSv,  in  myth,  ilauchter  of  Oepnous,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  bound  to  a  rock  in  order  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  sea-monster,  but  rescued  by  Per- 
seus"; after  death  placed  as  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens.]  1.  A  northern  constellation, 
surrounded  by  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus, 
Pisces,  Aries,  etc.,  su].|iosexl  U>  represent  the 
figure  of  ;i  woman  chained.  The  constellation 
contains  Hire-*  stars  of  the  second  magnitude, 
of  which  the  brightest  is  Alphcratr.-2.  [XL.] 


The  Cm,.i«:  :.;>■<-  x»  (-amed*.  iscluth-sl  lis  stars -sown  to  ph  ins-TO- 

tude.  --loMiling  to  Hell ,  Um  Sgsr*  Item  rxnlr-sr'-  deaenj-ban. 

eral  are  known  to  be  poisonous  b*  sheep  and  goat*,  a*  A. 
Mariana  (the  stagger  busli  of  A  merles),  A.  y-ViMtu,  olid  A . 
ocuf(rbfio.  A.  jturibunda  ajwl  others  ore  sometime*  culti- 
vated for  ornament. 

andromoncacions  (an'dn)-m<>-ne'shius),  a.  [< 
Or.  at-»jp  (ibvl(i-),  male,  +  m<-M<rCiotM,  q,  v.]  In 
fc«f.,  having  hermaphrodite  ami  male  flowers, 
upon  the  same  plant,  but  with  no  female  flow- 
ers. Vancin. 

andromorphous  (an-dro-m6r'fus),  a.  [<Gr. 
d«V>ri ■«)(**«£,  of  man's  form  or  figure,  <  aii;p 
(atxlp-),  a  man,  +  tf°P¥u  form.  ]  Shaped  like  a 
man;  of  masculine  form  or  aspect:  as,  an  an- 
dromorphous woman. 

andron  (an'dron),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  tbtVoi-,  <  aiyp 
(otvlp-),  a  man.]    Same  as  andronitix. 

andronltla  (nn-drt>ni'tis),  «.  [Gr.  avJpuiinc, 
also  a..,V~v,  <  a>ip\Mp.),  man.  Cf.  gynaxx-um.l 
In  f7r.  f7nfir/.,  the  portion  of  o  house  appropri- 
ated especially  to  males,  includingdiniug-room, 
library,  sittitig-rootus,  etc. 

andropetalona  (an-<lro-iiet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
urt/p  (uixSyj-),  a  man,  in  mod.  bot.  a  stamen,  + 
Tt?ra/.w,  a  leaf,  in  mod.  bot.  a  petal.]  In  fn>t., 
an  epithet  applied  to  double  flowers  produced 
by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals,  as  in 
the  garden  ranunculus. 

androphagi,  ».    Plural  of  androphagu*. 

androphaxoUB(an-drof'a-gus),  a.  f<(Jr.  aitf^o- 
eo)ot;,  man-eating.  <  diT,^  (liftV-),  a  man,  +  oa- 
)fif,  eat.  Cf.  anfAroi'ri/(/in(-rtii#.]  Man-eating; 
pertaining  to  or  addicted  to  cannibalism  ;  an- 
thropophagous. [Rare.] 

andropnagUS  (an-drof'a-gus),  m.  ;  pi.  andropha- 
g>  (-ji)-  [XL.,  <  Gr.  ovr*(i<>«<iyor;:  sec  u-NofroirAa- 
gous.]    A  man-eater;  a  cannibal.  [Rare.] 

androphonomania  (an'dro-fon-o-ma'ni-a)t  n. 
(XL.,  <  <ir.  o^/jotjoixif,  niaii-shiying  (<T  airr;>- 
(divlp-),  man,  +  •tx'rttr,  kill,  slay),  +  paeia,  mad- 
ness.] A  mania  for  eommitting  murder;  homi- 
cidal insanity. 

androphore  (an'drx>-f6r),  n.   [<  Gr.  anj/j  (arri^), 
a  man,  a  male,  in  mod.  bot.  a  stamen,  +  -c^/iof, 
1.  In  &Mf.,  a  stamineal  col- 
by  a  union  of  the  filaments, 
as  in  the  Matca- 
cea-  and  in  many 
genera  of  Legu- 
rNtntuur. —  2.  In 
n»67.,  the  branch 
of   a  gonoblne- 
tidium  "of  a  hy- 
drozoan  which 
liears  male  gono- 
phores ;   a  gen- 
erative  bud  or 
mcdusiform  ro- 
oid  in  which  the 
male  elements 
listinguisbed  from  a 


<  dv>t,.. 


only  are  developed,  as 

gyn'ophoro  or  female  gouophorc.  See  gyno- 
phore,  and  cut  under  qmwblastidium. 

androphorous  (an-drof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  axt)p 
(/'ivAp~j,  a  man,  +  -Qopoc,  ( (tipeiv  =  E.  Senrl.]  In 
Hydrozexi,  lieiiriiig  male  elements,  as  an  aiidro- 
j»hore ;  beitij-  male,  us  a  mexiusifortn  r.ot'dd. 

Andropogon  (iin-4liv-p<>'gon),  «.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
rn-ijp  (av,\p-\,  a  man.  +  Trijur.  bean],  the  male 
flowers  often  having  plumose  beards:  see  ;>n- 
(/»«.]  A  large  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  natives 
of  warm  countries,  sound  bikcIm  are  extensively 
CMltlvaCt-d  111  India,  t^peiiall)  in  t'cvlotl  sod  Sliiga|iurv, 
for  llit-lr  ca'-'iitlMl  oil*,  which  form  the  grati-olls  of  coin, 
inerce,  A.  S<tnl*4  yield*  the  citn>riella-Mll ;  Hit;  lemon- 
grx-fl.  A  roViifrw,  yield.  Hie  Innoii  uran'  oil.  also  known 
a*  oil  of  verlsna  or  Indian  mellna  oll    A  " 
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«OinI  tad  northern  India  U  the  source  at  what  U  known 
as  ruta-oll,  or  oil  of  gliisvrsraa*  or  ol  geranium.  These 
oik  are  niue  h  esteemed  In  India  for  asternal  application 
In  rheumatism,  but  in  Europe  and  America  they  are  used 
almost  delusively  by  soap-makers  and  perfumers.  Th* 
nua  oil  la  used  in  Turkey  fur  Uie  adulteration  of  attar  of 
ruw*.  Tile  cuscus  of  India  la  Uie  long,  fibrous,  fragrant 
r»A  of  A.  mvrituttu,  which  b  woren  Into  acreeiu,  orna- 
axolal  ha»keU,  and  other  articles.  There  are  about  so 
tfnirt  In  the  I'nlted  statea,  commonly  known  an  droora- 
yr»/»  or  hromm-tdje,  moatly  tall  perennial  gTUM*.  with 
tough,  wiry  ileina,  of  little  value, 
androsphinx  (anMr^fingks),  n.  [<  Or.  avipa. 
af  ,i,  a  sphinx  with  the  bust  of  a  man,  <  dwjp 
(as<V-),ainan,-v-  <r^i)f,  a  sphinx .1  In  anc.  Egypt. 

having  the  body 


teulp.,  a  man-sphinx ;  a  aphin. 


«T  Tbotl.mo  III.  I  ijlk  canturvS.c). 
b-iolAk  Muslim.  Caint, 


of  a  lion  with  a  human  head  and  masculine  at- 
tributes, as  distinguished  from  one  with  the 
head  of  a  ram  {eriotphlnx),  or  of  a  hawk  (Aicnj. 
eoitMni).    See  gnAiiur. 

inarospore  (an'dr*-sp6r),  n.  [<  NL.  andro- 
tporm  <  Or.  avtjn  (avdp-),  a  man,  male,  +  (rrdpnf, 
ased,  <  txtiprtv,  sow :  boo  spore  and  anerM.]  In 
f»f.,  the  peculiar  migratory  antheridium  occur- 
ring in  too  suborder  (Edogoniea  of  Alga,  which 
attaches  itself  near  or  upon  an  oogonium  and 
Worries  a  miniature  plant,  developing  anther- 
ootids. 

These  anthrrosntda  ara  not  the  Immediate  product  of 
the  spcnn-cvllt  of  the  same  or  of  another  filament,  but  aro 
11  body  termed  an  aruff-nrporr. 

IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros. ,  t  'JS5. 

.  _  (an-drot'6-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
,  <  Gr.  avt/p  (<iwfp-),  a  man,  in  mod.  hot. 
a  stamen,  +  -rouoc,  <  riavttv,  rafith;  cut .  Cf .  an- 
oYofomy.]  In'&of.,  characterized  by  having 
the  stamens  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by 
chorisis.  .tyd.  Ate.  Lei. 
lndrotomy  (an-drot'^-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  avfr 
(«kV-), ,«  man,  +  r^oj,  a  cutting,  <  rlpvttv,  raaztv, 
nu,  Cf.  anatomy.]  Human  anatomy ;  anthro- 
potomy  as  distinguished  from  zootomy ;  the  dis- 
section of  the  human  body.  [Ttare.  ] 
•andronj.  [<  NL.  -dndrtw,  <  Or.  -a«W,  term, 
"f  adjectives  compounded  with  avtjp  (avdp-),  a 
man,  a  male:  see  niwiro-.]  In  bot.,  a  termina- 
tion meaning  having  male  organs  or  stamens, 
as  in  monandroia,  diandroua,  triandrou*,  j>o/t;. 
androvi,  etc.,  having  one,  two,  three,  or  many 
stamens,  and  gyiutndront,  having  stamens  sltu- 
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(a-n*r'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  K 
a*  +  near;  of  mod.  formation,  after  a/or.)  I. 
adv.  1.  Near  (in  place):  opposed  to  afar. 
Dark  brow  a  sophist, 

2.  Nearly;  almost. 
IX  prep.  Near. 
M  itch  mora  la  itevded,  to  that  at  Lut  the  measure  of 
misery  imr  ua  may  be  correctly  taken.         /«.  Taylor. 
Antar  some  rivers  bank. 

J.  It.  Ung,  XiutA,  Ix.  8W.   (.V.  E.  D.) 
[Poetic,  in  all  senses.] 

anear  (a-ner'),  r.  t.  [<  ancar,  adv.]  To  come 
near;  approach.    Mrt.  Hrowning.  [Poetical.] 

aneath  ( «-ueth' ),  prep,  and  adr.  [<  a-  +  nea  th ; 
cf.  beneath,  and  tho  analogy  of  afore,  before, 
ahint,  behind.]   Beneath.    [Chiefly  poetical.] 

anecdot&ge  (an'ek-do-taj),  a.  [<  aseerfof*  + 
-age.]  1.  Anecdotes  collectively ;  matterof  the 
nature  of  anecdotes.  [Rare.] 

We  infer  the  Incraaaing  barbarism  of  the  Roman  mind 
from  the  quality  of  tho  personal  notice*  and  portraitorn 
exhibited  throughout  these  blo«raj>hkal  reconla  iliiatory 
of  the  < 'antral.  The  whole  may  I*  described  by  one 
word  — anmforojTr.       Dt  ^winery,  Ptdlu*.  of  Ruin.  UiU. 

2.  [Humorously  taken  as  anecdote  +  age,  with 
a  further  allusion  to  dotage.}  Old  age  charac- 
terized by  senile  garrulousnesa  and  fondness  for 
telling  anecdotes.  [Colloq.] 
anecdotal  (an'ek-dS-tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  anecdotes. 

ory,  narrative 
Pro/.  N'ifom. 

fi'ek-do-ta'ri-an),  it.  [<  anee- 
One  who  deals  in  or  retails 


Conrenation,  I 
or  n««of(ifu(. 


OurorJ 


an  anecdotist.  [Bare.] 


rwvtfoTaruiiM  make  uao  of  llhela. 

Rotjrr  S'ttrth,  [Uainen,  p.  SM. 

anecdote  (on'ek-dot),  n.  [<  P.  aneetlote,  first  in 
pi.  aneetlote*,  ML.  aneedota,  <Gr.  aitmkrra,  pi., 
things  unpublished,  applied  by  Procopius  to 
his  memoirs  of  Justinian,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  gossip  about  the  private  life  of  the 
court  j  prop.  ncut.  pi.  of  aWmtoror,  unpublished, 
not  given  out.  <  Or.  oi-  priv.  +  ?«oorof,  given 
ont,  verbal  adj.  of  IkMuiqi,  give  out,  publish,  < 
iic,  out  (=  L.  cjt;  see  ex-),  +  fMowir,  give,  =  L. 
dare,  give:  see  dote  and  date.]  1.  pi.  Secret 
histor)-;  facta  relating  to  secret  or  private 
affairs,  ns  of  governments  or  of  individuals: 
often  used  (commonly  in  the  form  aumtofa) 
as  the  title  of  works  treating  of  such  matters. 
—  2.  A  short  narrative  of  a  particular  or  de- 
tached incident  or  occurrence  of  an  interest- 
ing nature;  a  biographical  incident;  a  sin- 
gle passage  of  private  life.^Syn.  ^.i«v/o<e.  Sfory. 
An  ifueoiortf  la  tho  relation  of  an  lutcrvatliui  or  amualng 
Incident,  generally  of  a  private  nature,  and  l>  alwati  re- 
ported an  true.  A  «fory  may  lie  true  or  nrtitloua,  and  gen- 
erally haa  reference  to  a  »erto»  of  locldenU  to  arraogod 
and  r«'lat<sl  aa  Ui  I*  entertaining. 

anecdotic,  anecdotical  (an-ek-dot'ik,  -i-kal),  o. 
1.  Pertaining  to  anecdotes;  consisting  of  or  of 
the  nature  of  anecdotes;  anecdotal. 
Anttdatical  traditlona,  wboae  autbority  It  unknown. 


aneraocaoxd 

tive  pole,  or  anode,  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

electrode. 

anelectrotonic  (an-fi-lek-tio-ton'ik),  a.  [<  aw- 
etectrotonu*  +  -ie.]  Pertaining  to  anelectroto- 
nus. 

aneloctrotonui  (an-e-lek-trot'6-nus),  n,  [<  Or. 
ov-  priv.  +  ijUKTpov,  amber  (implying  etertnr. 
q.  v.),  +  r6ro<,  strain :  see  tone.]  The  peculiar 
condition  of  a  nerve  (or  muscle)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  anode  of  a  constant  electric  cur- 
rent passing  through  a  portion  of  it.  The  Irrlta 
blllty  bdlininiahod,  the  electrical  noteiitlaltarr  Increaaed. 
and  the  conductivity  for  nervous  linpulica  U  diminished. 
The  wave  of  lowered  potential  which  alteiida  t  nervous 
impulse  and  give!  rlae  to  current*  of  actloti  diminishes  In 
going  from  a  region  of  greater  to  one  of  leas  auelectroto- 
nut.  and  Increases  in  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
nervous  impulse  ftaelf  preaumablj  behaves  in  the  aamo 
way. 

Anelytropidie  (an'e-U-trop'i-de),  n.  pL  [NL., 
<  Anelylropt  \-trop-)  +  -ida.]  An  African  fam- 
ily of  anelytropoid  eriglossate  lacertilians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Anrlutropt,  having  the 
clavicles  undilated  proximaliy,  the  premaxillary 
single,  no  arches,  aud  no  OHteodermal  plutes. 

anelytropoid  (nn-c-lit'rv-poid),  a.  In  rw/., 
having  the  churacters  of,  or  pertaining  to,  tho 
A  nelytropoidett. 

Anelytropoldea  (an-e-lit-ro-poi'dc-a),  n.  pi. 
[NLT,  <  Jnelytropt  (-trop-)  +'  -oidea.-]  ~  A  super- 
family  of  eriglossato  lacertilians,  represented 
by  the  family  Anelytropida,  having  the  vertebrte 
concavo-convex,  the  clavicles  undilated  proxi- 
maliy, and  no  postorbital  or  postfrontal  squamo- 
sal arches.    *  Gill,  Smithsonian  Kep..  1886. 

Anelytropa  (an-el'i-trops),  «.  [NL.,<  Or.  av- 
priv.  +  lAvrpov,  sh«r<l  (see  etytnttn),  +  uf,  AV 
face  (appearance).  ]  A  genua  of  lizards,  t>-pical 
of  the  family  Jnelutropkla. 

anelytroUB  (an-el'i-trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aviiiT)XK;, 
tiushardcd  (of  bees,  wasps,  etc.),  <  av-  priv.  + 
t'Airpm;  shard:  see  Ciyfrwrn.  J  In  csfoiw.,  having 
no  elytra ;  having  all  the  wings  membranous. 
Anemkria,  Ansemaria  (an-e-ma'ri-tt),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (prop,  .JiKrinarwi),  <  (ir.  umiftoc,  V>loodle>oi 
(see  anemia),  +  -aria,]  In  Haeckel's  vocabu- 
lary of  phylogeny,  an  evolutionary  series  of  rne- 
taxoic  animals  which  have  two  primary  genn- 
layers  aud  an  intestinal  cavity,  but  which 
bloodless  and  devoid  of  a  developed  cado 


body-cavity.  It  la  a  series  of  gas 
tTpvt*tlK-gaatraiaorgastruLa-fonn,  il 
acirlumatous  worms,  and  xotiphvte 
meillate  between  th^  /Voforou  iind 
rles  which  liegiiis 


oped  cadoma,  or 

neada,  of  which  the 
eluding  tbe  s|Hjiigea, 
u  It  stands  Inter, 
an  evolutionary  se> 
■ua  worms  ami  emla 


Sted  on  the  pistil.    The  corresponding  EnglUh  noun 
Jcr,  aa  in  numandVr,  etc.,  and  the  A 
In  amdriti,  as  in  Monandria,  etc. 


and  the  Aew  Latin 

Scotch  and  northern  Eng- 


ine (an),  a.  and  n. 
Unit  form  of  one. 

-toe.  f<  L.  -dsiM,  reg.  repr.  by  E.  -an,  in  older 
words  by  -ain,  -en:  see  -an.]  1.  A  suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  the  same  aa  -an,  as  in  mundane, 
gitrrtswa&inc,  etc.  In  some  rases  It  serves,  with  a  dif- 
ference of  accent,  to  differentiate  word*  In  -*kw.  a*  jrer- 
«oac,  Aujaaae,  urban*,  fnim  doublot*  In  -an,  a*  rrennan, 
Auawn,  vrtMtn. 

2.  Is  ehem.,  a  termination  denoting  that  the 
hydrocarbon  the  name  of  which  ends  with  it 
belongs  to  the  paraffin  series  having  the  general 
formula  CnHon  +  a:  as,  methane,  OIL;  cfA««e, 

^"vN 

aaeaji  (a-nel').  r.  t.  The  earlier  and  historically 
correct  form  of  anneal1. 

UMal2!  <ft-ni31').  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  *Uo  an- 
*eaJ,  aurrl,  <  late  ME.  anc/c,  earlier  dfieliet.,  enc- 
Hen.  <  AS.  'nnWian  or  'onelian  (the  AS.  *<>nc- 
*»  tuuallv  cited  is  incorrect  in  form  and  un- 
iMborize.i),  <  an,  on,  on,  +  'elian  (>  MK.  cdc«), 
oil,  (  ele.  oil:  see  ml,  and  cf.  anoi/.]  To  anoint  ; 
wpeeitUv,  to  administer  extreme  unction  to. 
Alto  apeiled  anrle. 

Be  wm  houalcl  and  antled,  and  liad  all  that  a  Christian 
■an  ought  to  have.  Jfort.  S Arthur,  ill.  174. 


abitof  telling 


Be  haa  had  rather  an  anrafofte  history.  .  .  .  lazy  at 
he  la.  (reorye  tttioi,  Daniel  Derouda,  uxv. 

ft  It  at  leaat  no  fallacy  to  aay  that  childhood  — or  the 
later  memory  of  childhood  —  must  borrow  from  tuch  a 
background  [the  old  worldl  a  kind  of  aneatatinU  wealth. 

//.  JamrM,  Jr.,  Tran*.  .SkeUtie*,  p.  10, 

2.  Given  to  relating  anecdotes. 

He  sllvmvd  hint  without  mercy  when  he  attempted  to 
be  oner/iftfic.  Sarrtnt.  R.  Medlleott,  III.  «. 

anecdotlcally  (an-ek-dot'i-kal-i),  adY.  In  an- 
ecdotes ;  by  means  of  anecdote. 

anecdotist  (an'ek-do-tist),  n.     [<  anecdote  + 
-«..]  One  who  teUs  or  is  in  the  hal 
anecdotes. 

anechinoplacid  (an-e-ld-n6-plas'id),  a.  [<  Or. 
av-  priv.  (an-")  4-  erhinoplacid,  q.  v.]  Having 
no  circlet  of  spines  on  the  madreporic  plate,  as 
a  starfish:  opposed  to  crAisop/acid.  Often  ab- 
breviated to  «. 

anelacet,  anelaat,  n.    See  anlace. 

anelet,  r.  t.    See  aneaP. 

anelOCtriC  (an-e-lek'trik).  a.  and  n.  [<Or.  ai*. 
priv.  (on-')  +  electric.']  I.  a.  Having  no  elcc- 
tvieproperties ;  non-electric. 

H,  n.  1.  A  name  early  (riven  to  a  substance 
(e.  g.,  a  metnl)  which  apparently  does  not  be- 
come electrified  by  friction  when  held  in  the 
hand.  Init  » as  aftcrw aril  proved  to  I*-  dm  to  the  con. 
ductlvity  .if  the  unlotaiM'v-.  tin*  cl«rtrk-lty  gviterHtiil  |«*a- 
log  off  tiiino-ilUtH)  to  the  kTi'timl. 
Hence  —  2.  A  conductor,  in  distinction  from  a 
non-eonduotor  or  insulator. 

anelectrode  ian  e-lok'trinl l,  n.  [<  Or.  ii»vi,  up 
(us-«),  +  electrode,  q.  v.  Cf.  anode.]  The  posi- 


with  the  vertebrate*,  dec  f/irma(iiria,ar*d  cut  lander  yd*> 

anematosis,  anaBmatOfds  (a  ne-ma-to'siH),  «. 
[NL.  (prop,  anamatotis),  <  Gr.  iit>n/«aroc,  blood- 
lees  (\  priv.  +  aiua,  blood),  +  -osi*.]  hi 
pathal.:  (a)  General  anemia,  or  tho  morbid 
processes  which  lead  to  it;  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  normal  quantity  of  blood,  of  normal 
quality,  (b)  Imperfect  oxidation  of  venous 
Into  arterial  blood,    (c)  Idiopathic  anemia. 

anemia,  anemia  (a-ne'mi-li),  «.  [NL.  (prop. 
anamui),  <  Or.  avaijiia,  want  of  Wood,  <  amiuoe, 
wanting  blood,  <  av-  priv.  +  ai^o,  blood :  see 
words  tn  Aesta-.]  In  pathol.,  a  deficiency  of 
blood  in  a  living  body — General  anemia,  either  a 
diminished  <|uantlty  of  blood  (aa  Immediately  after  hemor- 
rhage*, when  It  I*  called  oiiirrirrta  and  is  tbe  oppoalte  of 
pUthura)  or  a  diminution  In  tome  Important  constituent 
of  tho  blood,  especially  hemoglobin.  It  then  presents 
Itself  In  the  forma  of  oligocythemia,  achrolorythemla,  ml- 
croryUiemuv,  and  hydremia,  simply  or  combined.  See 
ttvrae  words.  — Idiopathic  anemia,  a  disease  cliaracier- 
izcit  by  anemia  advancing  without  interruption  to  a  fata] 
Imiio,  without  evident  canse,  and  ataoclat^d  with  fever 
and  audi  symptiMns  at  wmild  result  fn>m  anemia  however 
priAluceil.  as  palpitation,  dyspixea,  fainting  Ilia,  drvpsy, 
etc  It  I*  more  common  In  women  than  In  men,  and  inuat 
frequent  between  '!o  and  40  year*  of  age.  Also  called  c#*ea. 
tiat  malignant  or  /'tint*  anrtnut,  jrrwrrranre  «-ct7hWous 
aiuutia,  and  anematurU. — Local  anemia,  <>t  lscherula, 
a  diminished  supply  of  bli«nl  In  any  organ.  It  la  con 
trasled  with  Aw/iewnua. 

anemic,  an«mic  (s-nom'ik),  a.  [<  anemia,  <i 
win,  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  i 
mia ;  deficient  in  blood  ;  bloodless  :  ns, « 
symptoms;  an  ntiewiic  patient, 

anemied,  ansemied  (a-ne'tnid).  a.   [<  i 
awo-mio,  +  -«f-.]   Dejirived  of  blood. 

The  structure  Itself  is  antemietS.  Crjdantt . 

anemo-.  [NL.,  etc.,  <  Or.  mtuo-,  combining 
form  of  iirnor,  wind:  we  anemone.]  An  ele- 
ment in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing wind. 

ancmochord  (a-uem'iVkiird .,  n.  [—  F.  antmn- 
earde.  <  Gr. dtvunf.  wind,  +  ,X''i"^',,n  string, clionl, 
cord.]  A  species  of  liarpsiehor«l  in  which  the 
strings  were  moved  by  the  wind;  an  Kolian 
harp.    .V.  E.  D. 
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anemocracy 

Anemocracy  (an-e-tnok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Or.  ivt/ioe, 
wind,  +  -tnoTta,  government,  <  ajwriu',  govern : 
see  -eraei/.J  A  government  by  the  wind.  Syrf- 
iwy  Smith.  [Humorous.] 

anomogram  (a-nem'o.graiti),  n.  (<Gr.  fotpo$, 
wind,  +  Miapua,  a  writing,  <  frsiatrt',  write]  A 
record  of  the  pressure  or  velocity  of  the  wind, 
automatically  marked  by  iin  anemograph. 

anemograph  la-ncm'o-griif),  n.  [=  F.  anenw- 
graphe,  \  Gr.  divine,  wind.  +  ypderiv,  write.] 
Aa  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording 
either  the  velocity  or  the  direction  of  the  wind. 


!(an'e-m6-gTaf'ik).a.  [<  anema- 
■if.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  by 
means  of,  an  anemograph, 
aneniography  (an.e-inog'ra-fl),  «.  [=  F.  ain<- 
mographie:  *L'H  anemograph.]  1.  A  descript  ion 
of  the  winds. — 2.  Tho  art  of  measuring  aod 
recording  the  direction,  velocity,  and  force  of 
the  wind. 

anemological  (an'e-mo-loj'i-knl),  a.  [<  anr- 
motogi/.]    Pertaining  to  anctuology.    -V.  J>. 

anemology  (an-e-moro-ji}t  w.  [=  F.  uHemolu- 
gu;  <  Gr.  <S«^of,  wind,"  +  -/oj«j,<  >i}tiv,  apeak: 
see  -ology.  ]  The  literat ure  and  science  of  the 
winds.* 

anemometer  isiii-e-mom'e-tcr),  u.  [=  F.  anr- 
wowHn.  <  Gr.  iwi/uo,  wind,  + /urool-,  measure : 
see  meter.]  An  in- 
strument  for  indi- 
cating the  velocity 
or  pressure  of  the 
wind;  a  wind-gage. 
Ctwtlut  r-orftiftfr  atv 
vwmtUr,  designed  for 
measuruie  the  velocity 
of  uir-currctits  Ilk  mine* 
•lid  ventilating  shaft*, 
consists  of  a  wind-wheel 
attached  to  a  counting  ar- 
ruiiircnkcnt.  Anemome- 
ters fur  Indicating-  it. 


C>MIU 


AlMIIBOSt>etBr, 


rltv 


]  of  plane  surfa 
-il  an  to  ytefi 
ir  raovefnel 


inl.r 
,-1  ill 


-or  drums  exposed  tr.  the  wind,  and  soarrani 
its  pressure  ami  lint  teste  Uio  amount  by  U 
t.injt  $  atvtmatnfitr  consists  at  a  gtaaa 

tqlic  hntt  Into  tbe  form  i>f  u»  invertc- 1  » 
siphon,  graduated,  partly  nllcd  villi 
water,  ami  mounted  an  a  weathercock. 
To  one  of  tta  often  emit  a  luetallic  evl 
of  tlic  same  bore  as  tlwt  tube  ii  alUrh 
rnjht  aniclea.    The  {pressure  i>(  tiu  "in. I 
hlowim:  Into  this  causes  the  water  !•>  >iuk 
in  one  ami  of  the  tlllie  and  to  rise  in  th- 
otlUT.  and  tike  difference  of  level  at  II. 
columns  of  water,  which  U  lueasur-'l 
the  amoutil  of  fall  plus  the  amount  <-i  ri  -i 
aa  shown  by  tin*  RTadualed  toatca.  git,-  ■  r-  > 
force  or  pre  mure  of  the  wind,    by  tin-  ii>: 
of  mcclianical  or  electrical  aprdianc  -  ••  .nr- 
motikelers  may  lie  made  to  record  a*   •  Il 
measure  viirtatloihs  In  the  velocity  an-i  |  <i 
sure  of  the  wind.  When  they  record  t..rvt-. 
loclty  ur  direction,  or  both,  they  ar-  ...m.-. 
limescaJled  a ne mo'lnf ;iA4  ;  when  th- 
cute  tlie  direction  only,  they  are  cal  I 
e/Mo^o^e«;  when  they  automata 
call)   recxinl  velocity,  direction, 
mil  pressure,  ttiev  are  railed  a> 


anemometric  I'an'e-mo-met'rik), «.  [<  mimiin. 

r-frjf  +  nr.]    Pertaining  to  an  nncmomeU«r,  or 

to  aneniometry. 
anemometrical  (an'e-mo-mct'ri-knl),  a.  Same 

an  <t»iriwomr  fric. 

anemometrograph  (an'e-miVmet'ro-graO, 
[<  Gr.  5i,'/i"rr  wind,  +  uir/>ov,  measure,  -r  )pa^eir, 
write.]    An  instrument  designed  to  measure 
and  record  the  velocity,  direction,  and  {ircssuri' 
of  the  wind. 

anemometrograpbic  (aii'e-mo-met.-ni-graf'ik), 
a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an  niiemniuetrograpli. 

anemometry  <an-e-mom'e-tri),  n.  [=  V.  <m<;- 
mitmr'th'' ;  ae  aiiewoKie/er  +  -y,]  The  procctes 
of  determining  the  pressure  or  velocity  of  the 
wind  by  meune  of  mi  anemottictcr. 

anemono  (a-rn-in'o-uo;  as  a  L.  word,  an-e-mo'- 
ne).N.  [Tlie  E.  pron.  is  tliut  ot'thereg.K.foriu 
anrmonif,  pi.  (I'lriNONirx,  which  in  still  occasion- 
allv  ukihI,  but  the  spelling  now  generally  fol- 
lows the  L.;  <  F.  ontiwoNe  Sp.  □mOiioikj  = 
l'g.  It.  am  moHc  =  1>.  anewMn  =  G.  Dim.  a«e- 
monr.  <  L,.  anemone,  <  (Jr.  aituu; i,,  the  wind- 
flower,  <  'iirfjuf,  the  wind  (=  U.  animii,  breath, 
sjiirit;  cf.  animus,  mind:  see  umn\n  and  ani- 
mus). +  -U17,  feiit.  patronymic  suftli.J  1.  A 
(ilnnt  of  thegemttt  Jn>'iu»nr .  AUo  spelled  tinem- 
OKI/.  —  2.  ['vi;i.)  INI,.]  A  widely  distributed 
gums  of  herbaceous  perennials,  the  wind-tlow- 
.•r«,  nut ural  or>ler  ilannnevtaeeir.  Tlie  fl-meia  are 
liliuuy,  rciulily  karylni;  in  t-.il.ir  an.t  Itrcomlliif;  il"ill.lr  In 
.  iiltivution  Several  sniM  l<-s  art  frt-ink'nt  In  iiartlfiis,  aa 
thrjwppy-anrmoiiet.1.  f.'uiwiurui.  11^  »ur -aaciiionr  (-1. 
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KtrtmtUI  the  paaque  flower  ( A .  PvUatiOa),  and  other  lUll 
more  ornamental  species  from  Japan  and  India.  The 
wootl-aoenioue.  A.  Mrmornm,  Is  a  well  lu 
"f  the  wootls.  There 
are  altuiit  Tu  aiirclea, 
iikoatly  IteltJiictm;  to 
the  cttttl  cllmale*  of 
the   nortlkeru  heml- 
fcplK-rr.     04  tbe  IA 
Nortlk  Amerteiui  spe- 
cies, about  half  a  doi- 
en  are  alxt  r*mnd  In 
the  Andes  or  In  tint  old 
wurlit 

3.  In  roo/.,  a  sea- 
anemone  (which 
ace).  -  PJtimoae 
nnemone,  la  rwV., 
.tcfinofolM  diau/hiu. 

Snake  -  locked 
anemona.  In  roof., 
Sa<rtr1i*  ritfHiita. 

mon'ik),a.  (ifor 
pertaining  to  ane- 
mones, or  to  tlie 
genus  .■fiifMtoae:; 
obtained  from 
ancmouin  :  as, 
aMemotiie  acid,  an  acid  olitninvd  by  tho  action 
of  baryta  upon  auemonin. 
anemonin.  anemoalne  (a-nem'o-nin),  n.  [< 
ohcinorc  -r  -ia-.J    A  crystalline  substanco  ex- 
tracted from  some  species  of  the  genus  Jnrmfmr. 

Same  >J anemone^ I. 

anemophilous  (an-e-mof'i-lus),  a.  [<.  Gr.  in- 
■.oc,  wind,  +  ^i/'je,  loving.]  Wind-loving :  said 
of  flowers  which  are  dependent  upon  the  wind 
for  conveying  the  pollen  to  the  »tignia  in  fer- 
tilization. Aui-mophlloufl  flowers,  us  a  rule,  are  small, 
uneoloied.  anil  Inconspicuous,  and  do  not  secrete  honey, 
hut  produce  u  irreat  aliundiuire  of  pollen.  Tlie  flowrrs  ui 
the  rrrasaes,  sedges,  pilte-trees,  etc.,  are  eiajnplr-a. 

Theaoittuutof  (n^llen  prwlucoit  by  n 
and  tilt  -Itstiuic  to  whlih  It  Is  often 
wind,  are  hutti  Mirprlsiii«ly  RTcat, 

Itttncin,  i.'ni«a  aiktt  gclf  KrrtlllsatUin,  p. 

anemoscope  (a-nem'^-skop),  w.  (=  F.  tmemo- 
»n>i>e,  <  Gr.  ivruoe.  wunl,  +  run-m,  view,  ex- 
amine.] Auy  devico  for  showing  tho  direction 
of  the  wind. 

anemosis  (an-<>-m6'si»).  «.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  oiv-uor, 
tbe  wind,  +  -osm.  ]  In  (i«f. ,  the  condition  of  be- 
ing wind-shaken  ;  a  condition  of  the  timber  of 
exogenous  trees,  in  which  the  annual  layers 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  action, 
it  is  supposed,  of  strong  gales.  Many,  however, 
diwibt  that  this  condition  Is  due  to  wind,  and  believe  It 
alioubtt  lie  referred  ratlkcr  t*i  frost  or  lltflituliut. 

anemotrophy,  anxmotrophy  (an-e-mot  V.-fi^. 
n.  f<  Gr.  uirjiuor,  without  blood  (see  fiNcmia), 
+  Tnoi-ji},  tiourishtneut,  <  ipiftii;  nonriah.]  In 
pa  Owl.,  a  deficient  formation  of  blood. 

anencophalL  n.  Plural  of  anrnerpkalns. 

anencephalia  an-cn-se-fii'li-H),  a.  fNI>.,  < 
onciifvyiftrt/it*,  without-  a  bruin:  see  flitrBOCjiAfi- 
foit».J  In  terotol.,  absence  of  the  brain  or  en- 
cephalon.    Also  aniHtfphalg. 

tfuite  receotly  lA'ttudelf  hiis  offered  a  new  exptanatHm 
of  Aatnctphahn  and  Acranla.  He  thinks  these  are  due  to 
the  proiluctlon  of  an  abnoriually  sharp  cnuilal  tleiure  In 
the  embryo.  /.it-jUr.  VmXvA.  Anat.  (Irani.),  1.  I  7. 

anencephalic  (an-en-iso-fnl'ik  or  -sef'a-lik),  a. 
[As  ai»t»«-p*a/««»  +  -ic]    Same  aa  ( 
aloun. 

anencephaloid  {au-en-aef'a-loid),  a.  [As 
cephahuii  +  -old.]    Partially  or  somewhat  an- 
encephalous.    •**ajri«.  tSoc,  I.ex. 

anencephalotrophia  (an-<'n-»ef 'a-lo-trd'fl-S), 
n.  [NL-,  <  <ir.  ui'-  priv.  +  ij«<*a/o<;,  the  brain, 
+  r,»e..y,  nonrlshmeut,  <  Tpiectv,  nourish.]  At- 
rophy of  tins  brain. 

anencephalous  (an-en-sef  'a-lus),  a.  [<  XTj. 
itntncephaluf.  <  Gr.  avti-hiqaiac,  without  orain, 
<  or-  priv.  +  /;  ii/tpovioc,  brain:  seo  tnctphnlon.'] 
In  te ratal.,  having  no  enecphalun:  without  a 
brain.    An  equivalent  form  is  anrnccphalic. 

anencephalus  (nii-cu-sef  a-lus),  «.;  pi.  <mrn- 
rt)>hali  (-li).  [NL.,  <  (ir.  uiT;*<0rt5"C,  without 
brain:  see  i7wc«ivi>/iti/o«.».]  In  tcraUA.,  a  mon- 
ster which  is  destitute  nf  brain. 

anencephaly  (an-en-sefa-li),  n.  Same  as  an. 
rtttvphttli't. 

an-ond  (an-end'),  prtp.phr.  as  «</r.    [<  MF^  an- 
ciuU.ancmli;  at  llucn.l,  to  the  end:  M«,  nn,  K.  on  ; 
cmU;  V..  cad.]  1.  On  end  ;  in  an  upright  position. 
Make  .  .  .  each  particular  lialre  fit  -.fantl  cr n  eNtf. 

.<»«*..  Hajnk'l,  i.  JiKi^ll- 
-iperiflcally— (<i>  .V«of ,  li>  the  it.~lii.tn  .if  a  nuwt  wli.  n  It 
h  |»n«  ifll-  Mlur  t.t  I  In- tl.  i  k  Hit  i.ipiuaau  arc  Mid  lo 
Im-  itH-i  rul  alit-n  Ii..|k|..|  up  ft,  lUclr  uioia)  ^latloiia.  (»  Id 
mi/i-4..  toml  of  minltliiij,  u  a  pile,  that  it  driven  In  the 
dlrcvtlo.i  ol  iw  b  itkth, 


In  tie  end;  at  the  last;  lastly.— 8f.  To 
the  end ;  straight  on ;  continuously, 
|tt«|  would  ride  a  hundred  miles  an  eiuf  to  enjoy  It. 

/fcAanfem,  (  lartssa,  VII.  tSQ.  (A.  it.  D.) 
Moat  an-end',  almost  conluiuously ;  almost  always; 
nuially. 

Knew  hlin  I  1  waa  a  groat  Companion  of  hit,  I  was  wtth 
him  morf  iin  oW. 

/funyun,  Pllktrlma  ProgTvat  (leTBX  II.  115.   (A*.  E.  D  ) 

anent,  anenst  (a-nent',  a-nenst'),  prep,  and 
<jdr.,  orig.  prep.  phr.  [i  JIB.  anent,  also  «*auf, 
anont,  onont,  onond ;  with  added  adverbial  suf- 
fix anentc ;  with  added  adverbial  gen.  suf- 
fix -eir,  anentc*,  anevtin,  anemptw,  etc.,  contr. 
anew,  alienee ;  with  excrescent  -f,  anenmt ,  anrn<< 
(cf.  again,  againxt,  among,  amongst);  earlier 
ME.  onefent,  onexent  (with  excrescent  -<),  <  AS. 
on-i/en,  o»-c/«,  os-ctan  (=  OS.  is  thhan  =  MUG. 
enebrn.  nrben,  nrbent,  G.  neben),  pmp.,  beside, 

firop.  prep,  phr.,  on  ffen,  lit.  'on  even,'  on  a 
evel  (with) :  on,  E.  on  ;  efen,  E.  crrnil,  q.  v.  Cf. 
afornent,  forenenat.  Formerly  in  reg.  literary 
use,  but  now  chiefly  dialectal.]  L  prep.  1. 
In  a  line  with :  side  by  side  with ;  on  a  level 
with.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 2*.  In  front  of;  fronting; 
before;  opposite;  over  against. 
The  king  lay  Into  llaUtoiin, 
That  is  rycht  ewyn  |evcn;  anntf  lAwdonn. 

fiaromr,  ftrucw,  vt.  1S1 
And  right  anen«f  hlin  a  di*  uiartluK- 

B.  Alcbemlat,  U.  L 

3f.  Against;  toward. 

Wylde  tleatea  .  .  .  that  ilen  l»l«y|  and  rteTonren  alle 
that  eonken  aiieyafes  hern.  MaiuItnUt,  p.  2U9.  (.V.  K.  II.) 

4.  In  respect  of  or  regard  to;  as  to;  concern- 
ing; about:  sometimes  with  at,    [Still  in  use 
in  Scotch  legal  and  ecclesiastical  phntw-ology, 
whence  also  in  literary  English.] 
Ue  |Jesus|  waa  an  alien,  at  anrnlU  his  sudliede. 

Wnttif.  Select  W  orkated  Arnold ).  I.  tt 
I  rannot  lait  pasa  you  my  Jodnment  aneaf  trnw  »U 
conskteratit.ua  which  yon  <tnered  to  Invalidate  thoae  au- 
Uw.ritlea  that  I  so  much  reverrnoc. 

Kin?)  Ckarlri  I ,  To  A.  Ilenileraon. 
Some  Utile  compunction  anent  the  Excise. 

itorAain,  llijfoldshy  Leirmds,  II.  tTO. 

IL  adr.  On  the  other  side;  in  an  opposite 
place  or  situation.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Anentera  (an-en'te-rfi),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  ne-ut-  pi. 
of  onfwfeTMS.'  see  niicri/eroa*.]  A  name  applied 
by  Ehrcnberg  to  a  class  of  itifusoriaua  having  tio 
intestinal  canal,  though  supposed  to  have  sev- 
eral stomachs  (whence  the  alternative  name 
/'iJifoaxfrtru). 

anonteroua(an-cn'f£-ru8),  <t.  [<NL. 

<  Gr.  di*-  priv.  +  hntf/a,  intestines:  see  i 
1.  Having  no  cntcron  or  alimentary  < 
outeratv:  aa,  auenterow)  parasites. 

Such  s|>ectea  have  no  Intestines,  no  anus,  and  are  said 
to  be  anrntrnnit.  Oirrji.  Comp.  AnaL,  p.  i*. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  -■fn^ittera. 
an  eons,    [  Accom,  of  L.  -iin-^tw,  a  compound 
suflix,  <  -an'  +  -e-tu,.  as  in  extrAnewt,  ru inert- 
Uin(:ux,  suhterrAncuA,  etc. :  see  -an  and  -eon.y. 
This  suffix  occurs  disguised  in  foreign,  <  ML. 
t'oranetui.]    A  compound  adjective  suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  us  in  c«nfrwivor«urvaM>,  cxfrancoiu, 
wuertlanroHs,  subterraneont,  etc. 
ataeplgraphous  (an-c-pig'ra-fus),  a.  [<Gr. 
liitr-ijna^v-,  wilhout  inscription.  <  du-  priv.  + 
iziypaw,  inscription:  see  epigraph.'}  Without 
inscription  or  title. 
Tie  onewijfrupAmn  coins  of  lialiartus  and  Th.two. 

.Vu mil.  CAron.,  3d  aer,,  I,  HIS. 

anepiploio  (an-cp-i-plo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  or-  priv. 
i  riM-»)  +  epiploon,  q.  v.)  Having  no  epiploon 
or  great  omentum.    «Syd.  fiof.  IjCX. 

anepithymia  (an-ep-i-thim'i-S),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
in:  priv.  +  ittkh'uia,  desire,  KiifiBvutir,  set  one's 
heart  upon  a  thing,  desire,  <  <-/,  upon,  +  fV'«c, 
tnind.l  In  imlhol.,  loss  of  normal  appetite,  aa 
for  food  or  drink. 

Anergatea  (»u-*r-gK'te7:),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  at^ 
priv.  +  /(ij.jrw,  a  worker:  see  ergata.]  A  ge- 
nus of  ants,  the  species  of  which  are  represented 
only  by  males  and  females,  there  being  no  neu- 
ters or  workers,  whence  tbe  name. 

aneroid  (an'e  roid),  a.  and  n.    I<  F.  anfraiile, 

<  Gr.  u-  priv."  +  rr,7<6f,  wet,  li«|uid  (in  class.  Gr. 
ni,n>-,<  i\uiv,  (low),+  ili'm,  form:  see-onf.]  I.  a. 
rWsperisfhg  with  fluid:  of  a  barometer,  dispens- 
ing with  a  fluid,  as  quicksilver,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  an  ordinary  barometer.  Aneroid  ba- 
rometer.  See  t-iroiiw-Vr. 

II.  h.  An  aneroid  barometer, 
anerythropsia  uin-er-i-throti'si-ll\  n.  [NL... 

<  (Jr.  -it-  priv.  +  r,n#j«<,  rod,  +  oV-vc.  a  view.] 
Inability  to  distinguish  the  color  red:  a  form 
of  color-blindness. 
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I  (inx),  adr.  [<  ME.  a  net :  see  once .]  Once. 
[North.  En*,  ud  Scotch  ] 
an  es -err  and  (am'er'and),  tuft.  [Also,  cor- 
ruptly, t*tf$-trrand,  in  simulation  of  end,  pur- 
pose; <  num.  hero  in  the  sense  of  'only,  solo' 
(see  naee  ana  only),  +  flraid,  q.  v.  ]  Of  sot  pur- 
pom  ;  entirely  on  purpose ;  expressly.  [Scotch.  ] 
auoslB  (an'e-sis),  ».  [NU,  \  Or.  arteic,  remis- 
sion, (  arttmij  remit,  send  back,  <  dm,  back,  + 
i/wu,  send.]  1.  In pathol.,  remission  or  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease.  I>unglison. 
—2.  In  music:  (a)  The  progression  from  a 
high  sound  to  one  lower  in  pitch.  (6)  The  tun- 
ing of  strings  to  a  lower  pitch:  opposed  to 
eyitanu.  Stainer  and  Barrett. 
anesthesia.,  n.   See  a»tt»tkt*ia. 

at,  awssthesiant  ^an-cs-th«'sl- 


fAcrKJ. 

anesthetic,  anaesthetic  (an-es-thet'ik),  a.  and 
a.  [<(ir.  ivaiaO^rof,  insensible,  not  feeling,  < 
a»  priv.  +  mattifric,  sensible,  perceptible;  cf. 
«iisV«uf .sensitive,  perceptive :  see as-6 and es- 
thetic] I.  n.  1 .  Producing  temporary  Iosr  or 
impairment  of  feeling  or  sensation;  producing 
aaovtliesia. — 2.  Of  or  belonging  to  amesthesia ; 
etjaracterir.ed  by  anavstbesia,  or  physical  insen- 
sibility: as,  anesthetic  effects  Anesthetic  re- 
frigerator, u  apparatua  for  producing  local  ai>a-atheua 
>'t  the  application  of  a  narcotic  apray. 

TL  s.  A  substance  capable  of  producing  an- 
aesthesia. The  ancathrtk*  almnat  eirlutlTely  umhI  fur 
the  production  of  general  anroathcsla  are  etber,  chloro- 
form, and  uilrona  oald  (laaghlnggaaX  Local  aiuoMlH«ta 
ii  often  produced  by  frrenrut  too  part  with  ether  apray, 
nr.  In  miu»iw  membrane,  hy  the  application  of  cocaine. 

anesthetically,  ansesthetically  iiuj-os-tiiet'i- 
kal-i),ndr.  In 
of  anesthetics. 


anesthetist  anaesthetist  n»n -»•«'> 

l<os«t*e/»e  +  -i,<.]  One  who. 


list),  H. 

rsau- 


ought  alwayt  to  be  provided  »1th 
ThtramOu;  (Suite.  IX.  5s. 


.  anaerthetization  (an-es- 
tlict-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  anesthetize  +  -alios.] 
The  process  of  rendering  insensible,  especially 
lo  pain,  by  means  of  anesthetics;  the  act  or 
operation  of  applying  anesthetics.  Also  spelled 
anetihttutation,  a'navthetiaatum. 

Mi  phyitologiata,  wlKiDuvor  It  la  possible,  try  to  araaa- 
Ihrtue  their  victim.  .  .  .  When  Uw  nurnthettiatian  la 
ompleted,  tho  animal  iloca  not  surfer,  and  all  th»  «»• 
pertinents  afterward  marie  upon  It  an  without  cruelty. 

1'oy.  Set.  Mo.,  XXV.  798. 

anesthetize,  anaesthetize;  (»n-«s'tii£-ti2),  r.  t.; 
pret.  ami  pp.  anejtthet iced,  anaxthetixrl,  ppr. 
anesthetizing,^  anetsthetizinff.  [<  anesfArfic  + 
-t> .)  To  bring  under  tho  influence  of  an  anes- 
thetic agent,  as  chloroform,  a  freezing-mixture. 
Me.:  render  insensible,  especially  to  pain. 
Also  spelled  anctthetuw  and  anawthetite. 

anett  (an'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  annet,  en- 
arf,  <  ME.  awefe,  <  OK.  anet,  also  anefA,  <  L. 
aaettuiw,  <0r.  air«a»>,  later  Attic  inam,  anise, 
dill:  seo  <i«o*e.]  The  common  dill,  Carum  (or 
Anethum)  grareoUni. 

ancthene  (an'e-Uieu),  n.  [<  antihunt,  anise 
laee  flnef),  -4-  -esc]  Tho  most  volatile  part 
t0loH,e)  of  tho  essence  of  oil  of  dill. 

anethol  ( in'e-thol),  s.  [<  L.  anethvm,  anise  (seo 
anetl,  +  -oj.]  TJie  chief  constituent  (('ioH-i-jU) 
of  the  essential  oils  of  anise  and  fennel,  it  exhta 
ha  Ivn  fumia.  one  a  aolld  at  nMitiary  temprraUir*  laniw*- 
naphar  or  tolhl  aix  tlKil),  Ui*  otlier  a  lli|Ulil  (liquid  an»- 

anetic  (a-net'ilt),  a.    [<  h.  aaetictt*,  <  Or.  awn- 
«<<,  fitted  to  relax,  <  £>«ror,  relaxed,  verbal  adj. 
of  evtivoi,  relax,  remit,  send  . 
back,  <  a«i,  back,  +  ifvai,  send.]  A  a 

In  meet.,  relieving  or  assuaging  {O 
pain;  anodyne. 

aneuch  •: a-nuch'),  a.,  adv.,  or  n.  ^  i     m    -  ■ 

<J- v.J    Enough.    [ffcoteh.J  \.l  ! 

aneurism  an  u-rism 
term.,  prop,  -jww, 
Uie  common  -i*m 
niruma  (for  'nneurH*ma 
nveaa,  an  aneurism 
*iden,  dilate,  <        up,    Aae-nm  of  iha 
#+  rvfnniv.  widen,  <  np<U  wide,  ^^}''lbJ~7u,ai 
=  Skt.  urn,  large,  wide:  see 

■•]  In  pathol..  a  localised  dilatation  of  an 
rr.  due  to  the  pressure,  of  the  b.oo.1 
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on  a  part  weakened  by  accident  or  disease. — 
Arteriovenous  aneurism,  -ui  aarartam  which  ouam 
IdU>  a  vein.-  Dissecting  aneurism,  an  aneiuiam  wliich 
foroea  ita  way  between  the  middle  ajul  external  coata  of 
an  arUrry  ■etaumtlns  one  frtnu  the  other. 

aneurismal  (an-u-riz'mal),  a.  [<  aneuritm  + 
-<t/.J  Pertaining'  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  an- 
eurism; affected  with  aneurism:  as,  an  ancnru>- 
mal  tumor — Aneurlamal  varix,  Uic  oundition  pro- 
duc«l  by  tlie  formation  n4  au  Dprnuig  between  an  aru-ry 
ajul  a  vein,  ao  tliat  tine  arterial  Muud  paaaea  Into  the  vein, 
and  tlio  latter  b  dilated  into  a  sac 

anenrismally  (an-^-riz'tnal-i),  adr.  In  the 
manner  of  au  aneurism;  like  an  aneurism:  as, 
ancurwmallif  dilated. 

aneurismatic  (an'u-riz-inat'ik),  a.  [<NL. 
aneuruma(t-),  aneurism,  +  -ic.]  Characterized 
or  affected  by  aneurism.   X.  E.  D. 

anew  (a-nu'),  prep.  phr.  as  adt.  [<  late  ME. 
awcire,  earlier  oucir,  of  ntv,  of  nttce:  of,  E.  a*, 
of;  newt,  new;  cf.  of  old.  Cf.  L.  <ie  iioro, 
contr.  denuo,  anew:  etc,  of,  from:  »<»t*o,  abl. 
neut.  of  norus  —  E.  nnr.  So  afmh.j  As  anew 
or  a  repeated  act;  by  way  of  renewal;  in  a 
new  form  or  manner;  over  again;  once  more; 
afresh :  always  implying  some  prior  act  of  the 
same  kind:  as,  to  arm  anew;  to  build  a  house 
ancte  from  tho  foundation. 

Each  day  the  w<irld  la  Iwni  onair 
For  him  who  takea  It  rightly. 

Lmrrlt,  Gold  Egg. 

Aa  oar  caae  la  new,  ao  we  must  think  anew,  and  act 

anear.  Xineofn,  in  Bayraoud.  p.  ai,. 

anfract*,  n.  [<  L.  anfraetut,  a  bending,  turn- 
ing, <  anfraetut,  bending,  winding,  crooked,  pp. 
of  an  otherwise  unused  verb  •(isYHiiocre,  bend 
around.  <  an-  for  amhi.,  around  (see'asiW-  and 
an-*),  +franeiere,  break:  see/Vocfure  and  fra- 
gile, Cf.  infringe.)  A  winding  or  turning;  sinu- 
osity. 

anfractuose  ( mt-frak'tfi-os),  a.  [<  L.  <is^toc<ii- 
oaus :  see  <i«i/Wjc|«»«».j  In  oof.,  twisted  or  sinu- 
ous, as  the  anther  of  u  cucumber. 

anfractuosity  (an-frak-tu-os'i-ti),  «.;  pL  an~ 
fractuosities  (-lis).  [=  F.  anfractuoxitc :  see 
anfraetwma  and  -ity.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  anfractuous,  or  full  of  windings  and 
turnings. 

The  anjractuarUU*  of  hla  Intellect  and  temper. 

Macaulait,  Bamnel  Johnaon. 

8.  In  anal.,  specifically,  one  of  the  sulci  or  As- 
sures of  the  brain,  separating  the  gyri  or  con- 
volutions.   Seo  cut  under  cerebral. 

The  principal  an/raetiuxtfu*  aiuk  .  .  .  Into  the  tub- 
atance  -f  UirWnnapherc. 

ToiWi  fyc.  AMt.  and  /»*»«.,  In.  JBB.   (.V.  E.  »,) 

anfractuooB  (an-frak'tu-us),  a.  [<  Y.  anfractu- 
eus,  <  L.  aN.fVacfuoiriM,*  round  about,  winding,  < 
cnfraetitt,  i  bending,  a  winding:  see  a«/racf.] 
Wtidlng;  full  of  windings  and  turnings;  sinu- 
ous. 

The  an/racf  «a-j  paaeaKca  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  John  Smilh,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  M7. 

anfractuonsness  (an-frak'^u-us-ncs),  ».  The 

state  of  being  anfractuous, 
anfracturet  (an-frak'tur),  it.   [<  L.  anfraetux 

(see  (iK/rarf)  +  -ure, "after  fracture,  q.  v.]  A 

ninzy  winding,  Mailey. 

angariatat  iiing-ga'ri-at),  r.  f.  [<  LL.  angari- 
dfitjt,  pp.  of  angariare,  demand  something  as 
anaaria,  exact  villeinage,  compel,  constrain, 
ML.  also  give  trati«p»rt»tion,  <  angaria,  post- 
service,  transports! ion-service,  any  service  to 
a  lord,  villeinage,  ML.  lig.  trouble,  <  Or.  n?;o- 
fieia,  post-service,  (.  ai;opuf,  a  mounted  courier, 
such  as  were  kept  at  regular  stations  through- 
out Persia  for  carrying  the  roval  despatches; 
an  OPers.  word :  see  «i»«W.]  to  exact  forced 
service  from  ;  impress  lo  Inner  or  service. 

angariatlOBt  (ang-gu-ri-ii'slion),  n.  f<  ML. 
a>io«'-t<;No(n-),  business,  difficulty,  <  LL.  ttn- 
gariare  :  seo  angarmte.]  1.  Labor;  effort ;  toil. 

The  earth  yields  in  fruit.  ,  .  .  nut  without  iiimli  coat 
aihl  a»^urwifM>it,  rei|Uiriiii;  tn>tu  our  lulwiiir  mid  luitknoe. 

Dp.  tl-ll,  Kemaina,  )>.  IX 

2.  The  exaction  of  forced  service :  impress- 
ment to  labor  or  service.   Farrow,  Mil,  Kncyc. 
angeio-.   i$oe  n»</io-. 

angekok  (an'g«--Kok).  n.  [Eakimo.]  A  dinner 
or  sorcerer  among  the  Greenlunders. 

A  fact  "1  iwyclioliatlcal  Interrsl,  a,  it  almiet  thai  civil- 
'  r  »<>rkcra  funu  a  -luulc  lanill).  la  tliat 
ftruily  in  tli«lrowi»  |Ma,-ni. 

A"a»r,  !*«•.  OriillL  i;»|>.,  tl.  13C. 

[<  ME.  (<l)  anael,  "  i  .v  'r.  n«n- 
wilh  soft  or  ns«ibil.-ifi'd  ;/  (< 
jit.  Inter  abbrev.  a*or, 
Sp.  angel  -  i'g.  anjtt  -  It.  on- 


gelo),  mixed  with  (A)  angel,  angle,  engel,  rngU, 
erngel,  (tngle,  with  hard  g,  <  AS.  engel,  pi,  ettgta*, 
=  OS.  email  =s  OKrie*.  angel,  engel  =  D.  Lli.  e«- 
gti  =OHG.  angil,  engil,  MHO.  Q.  engel  =-  Iccl. 
engitl  ca  Sw.  angel,  engel  =  Dan.  engel  —  W'.  mi- 
gel  =  Gael.  Ir.  aingcai;  <  LL.  angelux  =  (ioth. 
aggilux  —  OBulg.  anugeli,  anpelu  —  Bohem.  nu- 
de/ =  Pol.  nn^ioi,  aniol  (barred /)  =  Uusa.  amjelu, 
angel,  <  Or.  aiye'/Ae,  in  tho  Septuagint,  New 
Testament,  and  eecles.  writers  an  nngel,  in  the 
Septuagint  translating  Hcb.  maTak,  messenger, 
in  full  maFak  l'ehdwan,  messenger  of  Jehovah  ; 
in  class.  Or.  a  messenger,  one  who  tells  or 
announces,  connected  with  ay}(>>en;  bear  a 
message,  bring  news,  annouuee,  report,  whence 
comp.'eeu^r/wc,  bringing  good  news,  eiay)i/.ior, 
a  reward  for  good  news,  good  news,  eecles.  iho 
gospel,  evangel:  soo  evangel.  Cf.  OPers.  (in 
Gr.)o)>npof,a  poBt-courier  (see<iM«iiriaft);  Skt. 
angirai,  name  of  a  legendary  superhuman  race.] 
1 .  In  tkeol.,  one  of  an  order  of  spiritual  beings, 
attendants  and  messengers  of  (Sod,  usually  spo- 
ken of  as  employed  by  him  in  ordering  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  and  particularly  of  man- 
kind. They  are  coniruotdy  regarded  aa  huduea*  liilcLU- 
gt-nt'ua,  but  In  the  15il>le  are  frciiaeiitly  reerewnted  aa 
appearing  to  algbt  in  banian  form,  and  apeasiui;  and  act- 
ing aa  men. 

AnatU  am  bright  ittll.  though  the  brtglin^i  fell. 

Shot,,  Macbeth.  Iv.  !L 

<>  you  that  «pvak  the  language  of  anjeU,  and  ahould  In- 
deed be  arv/tU  anionjral  ua. 

IMkktr,  Seaeu  l>cadly  Mm,  p.  33. 


Ileiioe— (a)  In  a  aenie  rvatrlcted  hy  tlie  cento  t,  "nc  of 
IIm.  fallen  or  relwllloiia  aplrtta,  tlie  dcrll  .ir  one  ..I  hl>  a^ 
tendanta,  aaid  to  have  btnii  originally  among  the  angvla  uf 


angel  (an' lei),  n. 
gel,  auugele,  -ell 


mod.  F.  <i«oe 


?,  -elle,  v 
■,  angle, 
7e=Pr. 


They  had  a  king  over  theui,  wldch  la  the  nnvrl  of  the 
lotlomlen  plL  Kei  .  Ii.  1L 

(M  An  att*n<lant  or  guardian  •plrtt;  a  gcnlua.    <<)  Aper- 
»i|i,  especially  a  woman,  having  <]ualitlra  «urh  aa  ara 
aacrPied  to  amiels.  aa  beauty,  lirlgbtiusa.  innnn  ncc,  and 
uuiuual  grackoiianeaa  of  manner  or  klnillincaa  of  heart 
■he  la  an  anml. 

Sh**..  ttvn.  VIII.,  Iv.  I 
ig*t;  for  cndt»wment  of 
mind  of  ineredlhlv  and  rare  hopca. 

ArWyn,  Illary,  Jan.  27,  K4S. 

3.  A  human  being  regarded  as  a 
of  (Jod ;  one  having  a  divine  corurr ' 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  the  pastor  or 
bishop  of  the  church  in  a  particular  city; 
among  the  Irvingites,  a  bishop, 
t  iito  tlie  an  wf  of  tlte  church  In  Smyrna  write.  Her.  IL  S. 

3.  A  messenger.  [Poetical.] 

The  dear  )e»«l  an^t  of  the  Sprinjr. 
I  bu  iilitfiiliignlc.  It.  Jtnuun,  Unit  Shepherd,  11.  t 

The  God  who  knew  my  wronira,  and  luude 
Oar  npeedy  act  tlie  anftti  of  Ida  wrath. 
Beenia,  and  but  geenu,  to  have  atiand>>heil  ua. 

Shelley,  Ttie  felicl.  r.  A 

4.  A  conventional  figure  accepted  as  a  repre- 
ion  of  tho  spiritual  bcingB  culled  angels, 

having  a  human  form 
endowed  with  the 
highest  attributes  of 
beauty,  clothed  in 
long  flowing  robes, 
anil  furnished  with 
wings  at  Inched  be- 
hind tho  shoulders. 
—  B.  |Orig.  angel-no- 
ble, being  a  new  issuo 
of  the  noble,  bear- 
ing a  figure  of  the 
archangel  Michael 
defeating  the  dra- 
gon. Cf.  angtlet, 
(iHi/r7/>f.]  Ait  Eng- 
lish gold  coin,  origi- 
nally of  the  value  of 
6a.  Kirf.  sterling,  after- 
ward of  Ki.  and  10*., 
first  struck  bv  Ed- 
WBrd  IV,  in  l-eSTi,  last 
by  Charles  Lin  1034. 

How  iloviai.alr?  ('anyou 
Id,.!  »  ni»n  annivwJ' 
I  Ii.  ,r  y..ti  Ii  l  ..lit  lur.miy. 
ft'lAe,,  t*,y»l  Sul.jcct, 
lili.  i 

TbcTc'i-  lialf  an  /iH'i'l  wrtmir  d  in  ymiracrouiit; 
Mi  think*  I  aid  all  ulljicl.  that  I  N-or  it 
W  ltliolit  m-ir,-  nilltliu.    Ti'nnitM.u.  tjilr-cn  Mary,  V.  A 
I>efitrovlng  ange]s,  the  nunn!  irlvcn  in  i ti,-  curly  history 
of  tliu  >|..rnioli  riuirch  t*i  pcmiiii?i  Who,  il  |i»  luivt  »H?en 
eoi|>|u>»l  t)>"  tl^'  ilornious  to  aaiuvilluile  iilitiuiiima  |tcr- 
•una.    »«■•.•  IMutte 
ansel-bedt  (an'jel-bed),  ii.    \<  a>":< ■  nf  indell- 
nitc  apiilii-t.tion)  +  Uil.]    Au  open  bed  with- 
out bell  posts.    I'hillip*.  Diet.  (lV06). 


Anficl  uf  F  ' 
tcum.  , 


Digitized  by  Google 


angeleen,  n.   See  anyeUn. 

angelet  (uii'jol-et),  n.    [Late  ME.  angeiett,  < 
OF.  angelct,  dim.  of  angrfe,  <  LL.  angelns,  ang  " 
Of.  ansrWofj    It.  An  English  gold  coin,  fl 
issued  by  Edward  IV.,  of  the  valuo  of  half 
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era  Angelica  and  ArckanfftUea.  The  wild  angelica  of 
England  Is  ,4  wjttie*  ijihofm.  The  garden  angelica  of 
Europe  Is  ^rriwniKii'eoi  (jlfnnafi*.  a  native  of  the  tanks 
of  river*  and  wcl  dltchc*  fii  the  northern  put*  uC  Europe, 

•Lie 


It  i«  alw  cultivated  (or  1U  strong  and  agree*! 
aromatic  odor.  Tlie  tender  stalk*  when  candied  form  an 
excellent  sverbnrat.  The  great  angelica  of  the  United 
States  is  ArrhauQtliea  atrvyurpurta. 
3.  [<w;».]  The  name  of  a  kind  of  sweet  white 
wine  made  in  California, 
angelical  (aD-jel'i-kal),  a.  [=  Sp.  angelical,  < 
NL.  angclicali* :  see  angtiict  and  -a?.]  Same 


anger 

angelology  (to-jel-ol'6-ji),  n.   [<  Gr. 
angek  +  -'•oj'a,  <  tijttv,  speak :  soo 
The  doctrine  of  angels ;  that  portion  of  thcofi 
which  treats  of  angelic  beings;  a  <"' 


)  angelic^. 


ObtBTiSi  RCP£f9C- 

Aagelet  of  Henry  VII.,  Briiidi  Miueum.   ( Stic  ctf  Ike  ordinal. ) 

angel.  See  angel,  5,  and  angelot. — 2.  A  little 
angel  or  child  angel.  [Bare.] 

The  anffrlet  ipruii  forth,  fluttering  it*  rudiment*  of 
pinions,  /.ami,  The  Child  AngeL 

(an'jel-fish),  ».   f<  angel  +  JUh; 

1  to  its  wing-like  pec- 


Wtbnoti 


Otliera  more  mfld. 
In  a  silent  valley,  ting 


allusion  in  sense 
torsi  fins,  ami  iu  the  other 
beauty.]  1.  A  plagioetomous 
angel**,  of  the  family  Sguati- 
nida.  It  U  from  0  to  8  foot  long, 
hu  a  flat,  roundlah  head,  terminal 
mouth,  and  teeth  hmad  at  tho  ha*e, 
but  slender  anil  sharp  above.  The 


their 


pectoral  ft  n*  are very  large,  extending 
horiiontally  forward  from  th*  baac. 
It  la  found  on  the  sonthern  coast* 


AlfRl 


ui  K.-ttaln.  nnd  on  the  coast*  «f  the 
United  Statca  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Florida.  Alan  called  monk-jUn  and 
JUdU-jUk,  Aex  rut  under  &(tiatlna. 
S.  A  chsetodontoid  fish,  l'o- 
nmcanUwi  eitiarit,  having  a 
strong  spine  at  the  angle 
of  the  proopereulum,  14  dor- 
sal spines,  and  a  brownish 
color  with  crescent  if orm 
lighter  markings  on  each 
scale,  the  chin,  borders,  and 
spines  of  the  operculum  and 
preopereulum  bright  blue,  and  the  fins  blue 
and  yellow.  It  la  a  beautiful  flth,  common  In  the  Weat 
Indira,  and  appearing  rarely  along  tlw  southern  coast  of 
the  United  Male*.   It*  fleah  la  very  savory. 

3.  An  ophlpploid  flub,  Chatodiptenu  faber,  of 
a  greenish  color  with  blackish  vertical  bands, 
and  with  the  third  spine  elongated,  it  la  com- 
non  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  state*,  where 
It  la  regarded  a*  an  excellent  food-Bali,  and  U  known 
aa  the  very?,  the  northern  name  of  a  different  flah.  See 
alto  cut  under  VnaHodiptenu. 

4.  A  general  name  for  any  species  of  flsh  of 
the  families  ChteUMtontifUr  and  EphippUda;. 

angel-goldt  (»n'jol-gold),  n.  [<  ""iM  3.  + 
gi'l't.]  The  name  of  gold  pieces  presented  by 
English  sovereigns  to  those  whom  they  touched 
for  the  cure  of  king's  evil.  At  first,  tho  coin  railed 
daipat  was  preaonted ;  at  a  laUr  period,  a  gold  nitdslet  or 
touchplcur.   See  aispd,  B,  and  IvutApitrt, 

The  other  cliaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  aavjrf  frold 
strung  on  while  ribbon  on  hia  anue,  deliver*  ibeui  one  by 
one  to  hb  Majestic,  who  puta  tliera  about  the  neck*  of 
the  touched  aa  they  passe.      Evrtyn,  Diary,  July  6,  low). 

Angelhood  (an'jel-hnd),  n.  [<  angel  +  -hood.'] 
The  state  or  condition  of  an  angel ;  the  au- 
gelio  nature  or  character.  Mr*.  Browniwj. 
angeUe1  (an-}i<l'ik),  a.  [<  ME.  aigelyt,  ann- 
geljltx,  <  OF.  angeliqw,  FT  angilique,  <  LL.  <in- 
gelieus,  <  Or.  077  e/jxiie,  <  &y)t>-oc,  messenger,  an- 
gel: see  anucf.]  Of,  belonging  to.  or  like  an  an 
litable  to  the  nature  or  office  of  an 


gel;  suit: 


Here,  happy  creature,  fair  anjf/iic  Eve. 

Jfiilun,  P. 


L,  v.  ;t. 

Angelic  hjitin,  the  hymn  autut  by  the  angel*  after  the 
announcement  of  the  birtb  of  Chrlat  (Luke  II.  l*\  tucd  In 
■rveral  Oriental  lltuncle*  In  the  oar  Her  part  of  the  Mrvlce, 
and  In  tbe  Weat  In  the  mlarged  form  known  as  the  Gloria 
In  Excebi*  (except  In  Advent  and  Lent)  after  the  in  troll 
and  kyrie.  and  livfore  the  collect,  ephtle.  and  goapeL  II 
retained  thb  puiltiou  in  tho  tint  prayer-book  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  It  waa  afteraard  tranafcrred  to  Utv  doling  part 
of  the  office  a*  a  aonit  of  tluinkwivtng  after  oommunloii : 
the  American  Prayer  Huwk,  however,  allow*  tile  auhatUu- 
ttou  of  a  hymn  proper  to  the  soaaon.  It  I*  also  uaod  In 
Um-  Ureek  llinrch  at  laud*  and 
tattoo.  Boo  or«. 
angelic3  (an-jel'ik),  a.  [<  angtlica.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from  the  plant  angelica. 
—  ARgelli;  acid,  a  cryiUlUne  monoliuaic  acid,  CjH^O.^. 
liaiing  a  peculiar  anu'll  and  laatr.  wluVh  1*  found  in  an 
gvllca-root  I '  Arvtinn;/rlica  vflcwalu),  oil  of  sauiomile,  and 
oilier  VnreUWe  oil* 

angelica  (an-jeri-kft),  m.  [^11-.,  sc.  fern. 
01 LL.  angtJicttt,  auigelic  (we angelic1):  with  al- 
lusion to  the  supposed  magical  virtues  possess- 
ed by  some  of  the  species.]  1.  [cop.]  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  tall  umbelliferous  plants  found  in  the 
northern  temperate  regions  and  in  New  Zea- 
land.— fl.  The  popular  name  of  the  more  00m- 
1  belonging  to  the  closely  allied  gen- 


note*  a  Unicoi  to  many  a  harp. 

ililtsm,  P.  L ,  II.  548. 

angelically  (an-jel'i-kal-i), 
manner;  Tike  an  angel. 

angelicalnesa  (an-jfl'i-knl-nc»j),  it.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  augelic ;  tbe  nature  or  character  of 
an  angel ;  excellence  more  than  human. 

Angelical!!  (an-jel'i-kalz),  n.pl.  [<  NL.  angeli- 
cafes,  pl.,<  LL.angelicus,  tern,  angelica:  seean- 
gelic\,  angelical.]  Tbe  name  adopted  by  au 
order  of  nuns  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, founded  at  Milan  about  1530  by  Luigia  di 
Torelli,  Countess  of  Ouastalla.  Kach  nmt  preflxe* 
to  her  family  name  Uiat  of  a  patron  aalnt.  and  to  Uiat  the 
won!  AnffWuw,  which  when  uttered  remind*  her  of  tho 
purity  of  Hie  angela 

Angellcan  (an-jel'i-kan),  a.  and  it.  [I'lt.  <LL. 
angelicas  (see  angelic*)  +  -as.]  t,  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  the  works  of  the  monk  Era 
Angelico  (Giovanni  da  Fiesole),  a  celebrated 
relurious  painter,  who  was  bom  In  Tuscany  in 
1387,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1455. 

If  you  want  to  paint  ...  In  the  Greek  school,  .  .  .  yon 
cannot dnigii  coloured  window*,  nor  AnffHk  i  t.  paradbea. 

Riutin,  LecUir**  on  Art,  p.  197. 

II.      One  of  tbe  Angeliel. 
angellcate  (an-jul'i-kat),».  [<angeHc3  +  -afet.] 
A  salt  of  angelic  acid. 

angehca-tree  (an-jel'i-kU-tre),  n.  [<  angelica 
(with  allusion  to  its  medical  uses)  +  tree.  ]  1. 
The  American  name  of  Aratia  spinota,  natural 
order  Araliacea:  It  laaprlckly,  email,  atuiple-etemiaud 
tree,  from  9  to  It  feet  high.  An  Infualon  of  It*  berrie*  In 
wine  or  *pliit*  b  used  for  relieving  rheumatic  palna  and 
violent  colic.  II  1*  conunim  Id  cultivation.  Also  called 
//ereufea'.  Hub. 

S.  An  allied  araliaceoua  shrub, Sciu-!r,jth:/!lu!}i 
/frtwsW,  of  Jamaica. 

Angelici  (an-jcl'i-si),  n,  pi.  [LL.,  pi.  of  angeli- 
cut:  see  angelic1.']  A  sect  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, said  to  have  worshiped  angels. 

angelicize  (an-jel'l-sis),  r.  t.;  pret  and  pp.  an. 
aclicizcd,  ppr.  angelieizing.  [(angelic*  +  -iw.] 
To  make  angelic  or  like  an  angel.  [Rare.] 

angelico  (an-jel'i-ko),  n.  [Cf.  It.  angelico,  angel- 
ic, Sp.  angelico,  a  little  angel :  see  angelica.]  An 
umbelliferous  plant  of  North  America,  Ligmiti- 
cum  actirifolium,  resembling  the  lovage.  Also 
called  nando. 

angelifyt  (an-jeri-fl),  r.  I.  [<  LL.  angelificare, 
<  angtlu*.  angel,  +  L.  -ficare,  <  facere,  make.] 
To  make  like  an  angel. 

Tile  *oul  .  .  .  ronnwl  and  awMlfiid. 

FarindtMtt  aermona  (loiTX  p-  t>.r>. 

angelin  (an'jc-lin).  n.  [Also  written  angeleen, 
and,  as  I'g.,  angelim,  <  KL.  Angelina  (a  genus 
of  plants),  <  'angelinui,  <  LL.  angelu* :  see  an- 
gel.] The  common  name  of  several  timber- 
trees  of  tropical  America  belonging  to  tho  ge- 
nus Andira  (which  see).  The  angelin-trce  of 
Jamaica,  furnishing  worm-bark,  is  A.  inert/tin. 

angollijua  (an-je-lek'),  n.  [<  V.anae'liquc:  see 
angelica.]  1.  The  wood  of  a  leguminous  tree, 
Dicorynea  I'arncmsit,  exported  from  French 
Guiaua.  It  is  hurd  and  durable,  and  valuable 
for  ship-timber. —  St.  A  kind  of  guitar.  Pepys, 
Diary,  June  'JH,  1000. 

angelist'  (an'jel-ist),  n.  [<  angel  +  -tot.]  One 
who  held  heretical  or  peculiar 
cerning  angels.   -V.  E.  It. 


1  world  i>  In  part  adopted  from 
Jcwteh  angtlUom  and  denxmology. 

S.  B.  T„h>r,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  SOS. 
The  xame  vaal  mytliotogy  commanded  the  general  coo- 
•ent ;  the  aatne  anytMvfii,  deti»otiology. 

Hitman.  Latin  Cliriitaiilty,  xtf. 
Thrrv  waa  an  tvy*lolo>iy,  and  a  wontilp  of  angel*,  00 
which  the  Apoatle  animadvert*  with  nevrrity. 

«.  P.  f"utor,  Begin,  of  rhrlatlanlly,  iL 

angelophany  (an-jel-of'a^ni),  n.;  pi.  angclopka- 
nic»  (-nis).  [<  Gr.  a-}-)i'*oc,  angel.  +  -Qavia,  < 
faivetv,  show,  Qaivtceai.  appear.  Cf.  thcophany, 
epiphann.']  The  visible  manifestation  of  an 
angel  or  angels  to  man. 

If  God  aeeka  to  commune  more  (ally  with  a  man.  hi* 
mcaaenger  apiiear*  and  apeak*  to  him.  Tho  narrative*  of 
such  anpfiotMantM  vary  m  detail.      /*rw/.  II',  ft  SntaK 

angelophon*  (an'jel-^-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  iy>t?*>c, 
angel,  +  ^u»-/„  voice.]  The  harmonium  or  par- 
lor-orgtui.   [Eug. ;  rare.] 

angelot  (an  je-lgt;  F.  pron.  anzh'ld),  ».  [< 
OF.  an^etof,  a  young  or  little  angel  (=  Sp.  anoe- 
lote),  dun.  of  angcle,  <  LL.  angelwt,  angeL  Cf. 
angelet,  with  dill.  dim.  suffix,  and  see  angel,  5.] 
1.  The  name  of  a  French  gold  coin,  wei^'fiiii£ 
from  97.22  to  87.06  grains,  first  issued  in  1340 
by  Philip  VI.  On  It*  obveme  I*  an  angel  (whence  the 
name  of  Uie  coin)  holding  a  crua*  and  *hl«ld  ;  on  Ita  re- 
verse a  crua*.  ornamented. 

9.  The  uame  of  a  gold  coin,  weighing  about  35 
^ruios,  struck  in  Franco  by  Henry  VL  of  Eng- 


Oovcrie.  Re 
Aagekil  ef  HoXfT  Vt..  BrfOak  atnaeum.   ( Sue  of  tbe  origutalj 

land  for  use  in  his  French  dominions,  on  it*  ob- 
verse is  an  angel  holding  the  escutcheona  t>(  Engbuid  and 
France. 

3f.  A  small  rich  sort  of  cheese  made  in  Nor- 
mandy, said  to  have  been  stampetl  with  a  figure 
of  the  coin.— 4.  An  instrument  of  music  some- 
what resembling  a  lute. 

angel's-eyei  (an'jelz-iz),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  speedwell  of  Europe,  Veromra  Chamarirys. 

angel-shot  (an'jel-shotj,  n.  [Cf.  F.  ange,  an 
angel,  also  an  angel-shot ;  in  allusion  to  the 
' '  wings"  or  segments  aa  they  appear  during  tbe 
flight  of  the  projectile.]  A  kind  of  chain-shot, 
formed  of  the  two  halves  or  four  quarters  of  a 
hollow  ball,  which  are  attached  by  chains  to  a 
central  disk  inside  tho  ball,  and,  when  fired, 
spread  apart.   Sea  chain-shot. 

angel's-trumpets  (an'jelz-trum'pcU),  n.  pi. 
The  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  the  iMitvra 
suaveolens,  a  shrubby  solanacoous  plant  from 
South  America. 

nngelus  an'je-lus),  it.  [NL.,  from  the  opening 
words,  "Angelas  Domini  nnntiavit  Maria?"; 
LI.,  angclns,  angel:  see  angel.]  In  the  Rom. 
Cath.  ('A. :  (a)  A  devotion  in  memory  of  the  an- 
nunciation to  the  Virgin  Mart-,  by*  the  angel 
Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Bon  of  God. 
It  constat*  of  three  M:riptura!  text*  deacrildiig  the  my*. 
tery,  recited  alternately  with  Ihe  ai 
Mar>' !  "  (*«  Marial.  ami  followe 


tery,  rectu-d  alternately  with  Ihe  angelic  aaluutiixi, 
' "  (Ave  Mariay.  ami  followedT^y  a  veraicle  > 
ajx^ue  with  prayer,  (fc)  Tlie  bell  tolled  in  the 


ing,  at  noi 
the  faitl 
recited. 


on,  and  iu  the  evening,  to  iudicnte  to 
the  faithful  the  time  when  the  angelus  is  to  be 


(an'jel-iz),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  angel- 
iicd,  ppr.  angelizing.  [<  angel  +  -tie.]  To  make 
an  augel  of;  raise  to  the  state  of  an  angel. 
David  alone,  whom  with  heav'n  ■  lave  aurprhul, 
To  pralae  thee  there  thou  now  haU  angtliz'd. 

SjjKAltr,  tr.  of  Du  Barta*. 

angel-light  (an'jel-lit),  ».  An  outer  upper 
light  in  a  perpendicular  window,  next  to  the 
springing  of  the  arch :  probably  a  corruption  of 
angle-light,  as  these  lights  are  triangular  iu 
shape,  and  are,  moreover,  in  one  sense,  at  the 
angles  of  tho  window.  £itcyc  Brit.  See  cut 
under  batcment-light. 

angololatry  (an-jel-ol'a-tri).  n.  [<  Gr.  ayyt>j>c 
+  )4tixm,  service,  worship,  <  >u-rpc£<i«>,  serve, 
worship.]  The 


Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Anytltu  aouuded. 

UmgJilUnr,  Evangeline,  i. 

angel-watOTt  (an'jel-w4'ter),  n.  [<  rtn^J  (for 
angelica,  q.  v.)  +  irafcr.]  A  mixture  originally 
containing  angelica  as  its  principal  ingredient, 
afterward  made  of  rose-water,  orange-flower 
water,  myrtle-water,  musk,  ami 
riotis  spiccx,  used  as  a  perfume  1 
the  seventeenth  century. 

I  met  tbe  prettiest  creature  in  >ew  .Spring  < 
aniKt  troJer  was  tbu  wont  scent  about  nor. 

S^ten.  I 

angely-wood,  ».   See  angili-icood. 
ange?  (ang'ger),  n.    [<  ME.  anger,  grief,  pa:n, 

trouble,  affliction,  vexation,  sorrow,  also  wrutii? 

<  Icel.  angr,  masc,  now  neut.  1 

pi.),  grief,  sorrow. 


»ut.  (cf.  ongur,  fern. 
anxiety,  —  Sw.  in- 
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Anger 

fit  s  Dan.  anger,  compunction,  penitence,  re- 
gret; cf.  OFnes.  angst,  onga*t  =  OHG.  an- 
mut,  MUG.  angttt,  G.  angst,  anxiety,  anguish, 
(ear,  used  adjectiveiy,  anxious,  afraid  (>  Dan. 
attgtt,  u. ,  fear;  adj.,  anxious,  afraid;  the  Ieel. 
ingitt,  anguish,  occurring:  esp.  in  theological 
writers,  and  resting  on  the  ult.  related  L.  an- 
guttta,  >  E.  anguish,  q.  v.),  with  different  for- 
mative from  tho  same  root  which  appears  in 
led.  vngr,  narrow,  strait,  =  AS.  ange,  onge, 
rcg.  with  umlaut  amgr,  cage,  narrow,  strait, 
also  anxious,  troubled  (cf.  in  oorap.  angsum, 
narrow,  strait,  anxious,  angsumnt*,  and  angnes, 

C^nwi'=  OHOr.'  a^^Mnnly?,'  ahng 
—  Goth,  aggvus,  narrow,  strait,  =Gr.  <;  ji'(,  also 
djrr.  adv.,  near,  clone,  =  8kt.  a"hu,  narrow, 
<  strait,  y/  a"h,  be  narrow  or  distressing,  the  root 
appearing  also  in  Gr.  ayxttv  a  L.  angcre,  com- 
press, strangle,  choke  (>  L.  angina,  compres- 
sion, anxiety,  angor,  anguish,  anxiety,  angushts, 
narrow,  strait,  anxitu,  anxious,  etc, :  boo  angor 
=angtv'X,  angust,  anguish,  anxious,  etc.),  and  be- 
ing widely  extended  in  Slavic :  OBulg^  n"ru*-tJ, 
narrow.  Hubs.  uH,  narrow,  tu-iua,  a  strait,  defile, 
etc.,  OBulg.  te*mti  s=  Bohew.  rasali  =  Russ. 
rjguaM,  etc.,  bind,  tie.]  If.  Grief;  trouble; 
distress;  anguish. 

>'«r  Hie  deth  of  whiche  chttde.  th. 
amebe  the  toon.  Caxto 

a. 

against  one  who  inflicts  a  real  or  supposed 
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He's  ruh,  uut  mj  sadden  In  ehottr,  iiihI  haply  mar 
Shat.,  Othello,  11.  1. 


strike  at  y 

For  Mind  with 
In  the  river. 


i  d  tho  plank,  and  roll'd 

,  Frtncees,  lv. 


1  my 


the/ttfV  of  a  patient  mi 
Dtydrn,  Aba.  and 


angioacope 

Hona,  and  p%ttrid  fore  throat.-  Angi-n*  pectoris  (spasm 

or  Ui*>  cheat X  a  disease  cliarsete rixed  l.y  paroxysms  of  ex  ■ 
trcmcly  acuta  constricting  paLu.  felt  generally  In  the  lower 
part  oi  tho  sternum  and  extending  over  the  chest  and 
down  the  arm.  Th*  pathology  l«  obscure,  but  In  a  larn« 
number  of  caws  there  vrc-ini  to  lie  some  form  of  weakness 
of  the  heart,  combined  with  a  liability  to  attacks  of  gen- 
eral arterial  spssm. 


anger1  (ang'ger),  r.    [<  MK.  angren,  angeren, 

pain,  trouble,  vex,  <  Icel.  angra  =  Sw.  Angra  =  anginal  (an'ji-nal),  a.    Pertaining  to  anginas 
•■,  in  similar  sense;  from  the  noun.]  ftnginoid  (an'ji-noid),  a 


bun.  angre, 

I.  trans.  It.  To  grieve ;  trouble :  distress ;  afflict 
—  2t.  To  make  painful;  cause  to  smart;  in- 


nuuiu.  irritate:  as,  to  anger  an  ulcer.  Raton. 
—  3.  T< 


flamo 

To  excite  to  anger  or  wrath ;  rouse  resent- 
ment in. 

There  were  some  late  taxes  lux)  Impositions  introduced, 
which  rather  angmd  than  grieved  the  people. 

Clarendon. 

The  Upa  of  young  orangs  and  chLnipaiuec*  are  protrud. 
rd  sometimes  to  a  wonderful  il«it».  .  .  .  They  act  thus, 
not  only  when  slightly  awrtrrd,  sulky,  or  - 


Resembling 

anginoee  (an '  ji  -  mis), 


[<  angina  + 
[<  angina  + 


></*.] 
OSe.] 


but 


at  anythlng. 
IXinrin,  Express.  < 


p.  UO. 


infnrtat*. 

D.  intrans.  To  become  angry.  [Rare.] 
When  neebors  anyrr  at  a  pica, 
And  Just  as  vud  as  wud  ran  be. 
How  easy  can  the  barley  brre 
Cement  the  oiiarrel ! 

Burnt,  scotch  Itrlnk. 
ang6Tat,  n.   An  occasional  spelling  of  ant/or. 

"ly  (ang'ger-li),  a.  [<  angerl  +  -Jyl;  = 
angrligr,  sad._  The  adv.  is  much  older: 


'^l^'TsT)  (ang'ger-li),  a     [<  a 

\.        /   leeL  angrhgr,  sad.    The  adv 

Inclined  to  anger, 


A  revengeful  passion  or  emotion  directed    \^vange^iu,J'a\h.Y  ' 

[Now  poetic. ] 


purpose  of  revenge,"  Locke;  wrath;  ire. 
While  therefore  tho  tnie  end  of  sudden  annrr  la  sclf- 
"le  true  end  of  rcMBtmeol  ht  the  execution  of 
«trai:ul  offenders. 

//.  .V.  OxmAam,  Bbort  Studies,  p.  40, 
The  war-storm  shakea  the  solid  hills 
llebcatJi  its  trvari  of  anyer.    WKittier,  Our  BjTer. 

3.  An  individual  fit  of  anger;  an  expression  of 
— ,  as  a  threat:  in  this  sense  it  may  bo  used 
>  plural. 

Thru'  light  and  shadow  thou  dost 
Sudden  ulancea,  sweet  and  stratiffc, 
Drllrioiu  spites  and  darling 
And  airy  forms  of  Mr" 


angerljf,  anqrtly,  <  auger  +  Jteke,  -\y2.  '  Cf.  an- 
grily.} In  an  angry  manner;  angrily.  [Now 
poetic] 


amcw  Fair,  t.  1. 


4.  Pain  or  smart,  as  of  a  sore  or  swelling.  This 


I  made  the  eipcrlnicnt,  setting  the  mora  where  the 
trst  «1otenoo  of  my  pain  began,  and  whert*  the  Kreate*t 
anutf  and  sonneas  suU  continued.  Sir  Trm}4t. 

■^Irn.  AM«er,  Vexvlwn,  Indignation  JUMnlmtnt,  K'roM, 
In.  CMirr.  Hnyr,  fury,  tuuwiou.  diapk-ssare,  dmlireun, 
uTitatlna,  gall,  bile,  spleen.  I'exarion  u  Uie  least  fwlbY- 
*t  Uiom  <  «pressliut  the  annoyance  and  Impatient 

eballiui  of  on«  whose  mood  has  been  cruaied,  wltose  expex 
lau<jns  has*  not  lieeii  realised,  etc.  /ndijouifii/n  nut)  be 
the  m.«t  high  nili). Id  and  uusvlosh ;  it  U  iiiWnse  feelliu; 
in  >1ew  of  groatly  unwortliy  conduct,  wlietbrr  toward 
one  i  xclf  or  Uiward  others.  The  other  wonts  denotu  al- 
ni'nt  exclnslvely  feeling  excited  by  the  sense  ol  persoivsl 
Injury.  Aiujrr  Is  a  sudden  violeut  feeling  of  dlsplcaauiv 
wr  injury,  dixribedlence,  etc.,  accH>muanie<1  by  a  retalla 
torj  ImpaUe ;  It  easily  becomes  exccatlre,  anil  IU  manlfea 
tstlon  ■<  grnemlly  accoinpaided  by  a  loss  of  aclf-control. 
sunttnent  U  the  hroadeet  lu  lis  meaning,  denoting  the  In 
otnctlve  and  proper  recoil  of  feeling  w  hen  one  Is Tnjurvd. 
sinl  vfteu  s  deep  and  hitter  brooding  over  past  wnnngs,  with 
s  o-<iMH]uent  hatred  and  settled  desire  for  vengeance ;  It 
hv  in  the  latter  lense,  the  coolext  and  moat  permanent  of 
thear  f-eluura.  Wrath  and  its  exprcu  xadilen  fi-ellng  of 
treat  power,  and  are  often  associated  with  the  nntli>n  of 
the  inperiority  of  the  person:  as.  thu  trra(A  of  Jove,  th<' 
ii  of  Achillea.  They  are  often  the  rexult  of  wr.uiwlol 
pride.  In  is  poetic.  Wnttt  has  also  an  exalted  sense, 
cxprrasite  of  a  lufty  Indbrnation 
aruejg-dotng.   Ha     U  an  mi 

or  no  xeir-cMitrol ;  fury  u  even  more  violent  than  ra or 
riling  slinoat  to  madjiess.   The  chief  cliaractenstic  of 
U  iiuli.kneas  to  riae ;  it  is  Irascibility,  easily  break 
"lit  mto  a  high  degree  of  resentful  feeling. 


N'ay,  do  not  look  anarrt 
B.  Jvntan.  Haru 
It  my  lips  should  ilaro  to  kiss 

rennjrssn,  Madeline, 
(ang'ger-nes),  ».    [ME.;  cf.  angrU 
The  state  of  being  angry, 
tfail.  Innocent  of  wyjrrntu. 
MS.  ntrt  fiy  r.  Warton,  11  ist.  Eng.  Poetry. 

Angevlne  (an'je-vin,  -vin),  a.  [F. 
(cf.  ML<.  .-i«irfmjrcn*T«),  <  Anjou,  <  L.  jiWecYin',  a 
Gallic  tribe,  also  called  Jnrfa.]  Pertaining  to 
Anjou,  a  former  western  province  of  France : 
specifically  applied  («)  to  the  roval  familv  of 
England  reigning  from  1154  to  1485,  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  descendants  of  Geoffrey  V.,  Count  of 
Anjoti,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ilenry  1.  of 
England;  (6)  to  the  period  of  English  liistorv 
from  1154  to  the  death  of  Richard  II.  in  1309,  of, 
according  to  others,  to  tho  loss  of  Normandv, 
Anjou,  Maine,  etc.,  in  VJXH.  The  contending 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  both  of  the 
Angerin  race.  Angevin  archl lectors,  the  archltec. 
turv  ol  Anjou  ;  speciaeally,  the  sebix.1  of  medieval  archl 
tccture  de  i  elo|ied  in  the  provniee  of  Anion.  1 1  is  ebarac- 
terlreit  especially  by  the  system  of  vaulting  in  which  the 
vnult  over  each  bay  is  so  much  raised  In  the  middle  as 
practically  to  constitute  u  low  dome. 
angiCA-WOOd  (an-je'kH-w&d),  n.  Sajne  as  can- 
jiea-tcood. 

angiectasi*  (an'ji-ek-ta'si-ft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
<i)  jfior,  a  vessel,  +  i«rrai7/r,  extension,  <  t'irrn'wif 
=  L.  cxtrn-d-erc,  extend :  see  extend.]  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  capillaries  and  other  small  blood' 
vessels  of  some  portions  of  the 
angiectasis  (au-ji-ek'ta-sis), 


Pertaining  to  angina,  or  to  angina  pectoris.— 
Anxlnose  scarlatina,  icarUtlus  In  wlUch  the  inllamnia- 
tlon  of  the  throat  la  severe. 

anginous  (an'ji-nus),  a.  Same  as  anginose. 
anglo-.  f^S'L.  angio-,  <  Gr.  ojjt/o-,  combining 
form  of  aj;f(oi',  a  case,  a  capsule,  a  vessel  of 
tho  body,  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  <dj-jor,  a  vessel.] 
Anelementof  many  scientific  compound  words, 
signifying  vessel,  usually  with  reference  to  the 
vessels  of  the  body.  Less  properly  angeio-. 
angiocarplan  (an' ji-o-kar'pi-an), ».  [As  angio- 
carnou*  +  -ton.]  An  angiocarpous  plant, 
anglocarpous  (an^ji-o-kar'png),  o,  [<  NL.  an- 
giocarput,  <  Gr.  djjnov,  a  capsule,  a  case,  a 
vessel  of  the  body,  a  vessel  of  any  kind  (<  uvjoc, 
ave8»elof  anyldnd),  +  mp-xar,  fruit.]  In  hot. : 
(a)  Having  a  fruit  inclosed  within  a  distinct 
covering,  as  the  filbert  within  its  hugk.  (ft). 
Having  the  receptacle  closed,  as  in  gastrotnv- 
cetous  fungi,  or  opening  only  by  a  pore,  as  hs 
pyrenomycetous  fungi  and  some  lichens, 
angiocholitia  (an'ji-<>-k$-lI'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a;yuov,  a  vessel,  +  x^-h,  gn'l.  +  -*fw  ]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  gall-ducts. 

*l  (an'ji-^-graf),  n.    [<  Gr.  a>7c<ov,  B 
//Kidof,  <  ;/>do«»',  write.]    A  form  of 
sphygmograph  devised  by  Landois. 
angiography  (an-ji-og'ra-fi),  n.   [<  Gr.  ayytiov, 
a  vessel,  +  -)|«^a,  <  ypSfttv,  write,  describe.] 
1.  In  anat.,  a  description  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.— 2.  A  description  of  the  im- 
plements, vessels,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  in 
use  in  any  country.  [Rare.] 
angloleucltlg  (an'ii-A-lu-gi'tis),  n.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ayyeiov,  a  vessel,  +  >Voc<if,  white,  +  -itis.]  In- 
flammation of  tl»o  lymphatic  vessels. 
anglolOKT  (an-ji-ol'o-ji),  ».    [<  Gr.  a»rwv,  a 
vessel,  + -/.o) in,  <  ;^r,v,  speak:  see  -»logy.] 
That  portion  of  anatomv  and  physiolog\' 
which  deals  with  the  blood  vessels  and  lym- 
phatics. 

angioma  ( an-ji-o'mil),  it. ;  pX.angumata  (-ma-t*). 
[N  L.,  <  Gr.  a;>r(o»,  a  vessel.  +  -oma.]  A  turn'or 
produced  by  the  enlargement  or  new  formation 
of  blood-vessels. 

ailgiomatOTlS(an-ji-fim'iv-tua),a.  [<ani7»oiw<j(f-) 
+  -otr*.]  Characteriiod  by  or  pertaining  to  an- 
gioma. 

(an  '  ji -A  -  mon  -  6  -  sper 
.   NL.  angiomonotpcrmus,  <  Gr.  aj- 
a  vessel,  +  j^'voc,  alone  (see  mono-).  + 
trTfpfia,  seed:  goe  sperm.]   In  ftof.,  producing 
one  seed  only  in  u  pod.   X.  K.  D. 
angioneuroalfl  (an'ji-o-nu-rd'gis),  «.    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ay-jtim;  a  vessel,  +' n ifxn;  a  nerve,  +  -ons.] 
In  ]Mith»l.,  morbid  vaso-motor  action,  brought 

tible  lesion, 
tempera  rt- 


luus), 
yriot 


a.  [ 


on  independently  of  any  pcrceptibli 
whether  this  involves  au" abnormal  te 


as  an- 


or  lasting  contraeti 
(angiospasm)  or  a 
The  term  Is  not  always  restrictial  t 


n  of  the  vessels  of  the  part 
relaxation  (angioimrcsis). 


functional  aflcctbina, 


homing  with  ijufi 


gitctafia. 

itlon  vUltiug  justice  ii|~-ii  angionchyma  (an-ji-eng'ki-mls),  ii.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ra^re'vK  "(  ^\  ^1  +  lyXuta  infosion:  see  /icc- 

chyma.]    In  hot.,  vascular  tissue  in  general, 
angiltia  <au-ji-i'tis),  n.    [NL..  <  Gr.  o>>rior,  a 
vessel,  +-ifi>.]  Intlammatiou of n blood-vessel. 
angill-WOOd  (an'ii-li-wud),  «.    [<  Tamil  amrili 
+  E.  iroodi.]    The  timlier  of  a  large  evergrt-en 
tree  of  southern  India,  Arlitcarpunhirsuta,  which 
is  considered  nearly  equal  to  tonkin  sblp-btiild- 
ing  and  for  other  purposes.    ^Vlso  spelle<l  nii- 
gcly-Kood.    See  Arloearpus. 
they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  nt  the  hands  of  angina  (an-ji'nll,  or,  more  correctly,  an'ti-nH  V  n. 
'  ^      Vntaml  'lr:^^^-t.-    F^:<  <%  «-Sr%  -l-'insy,  lit.  sWt'urllng.  chok, 


Her  fairy  waitril  out '    rrnn^o.i,  Merlin 
One  who  fails  in  some  simple  meclianical  actirni 
»ei«ii.rii  al  his  own  Inability  — a  rex-u/ion  arising 
apart  from  any  impurUn/'e  of  the  end  missed. 


but  la  also  sometime*  applied  to  ensis  lu  which  there  u  a 
gr«iss  or  evident  lesion  of  the  neives.  utilnal  cord,  or  brain 
which  produces  tlieae  vasomotor  disturbances, 
angioneurotic  (an'ji^.-nu-rot'ikl,  a.  [See  an- 
gioneunisU.]  Dependent  on  or  pertaining  to 
the  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels. 
angioparalyBis  (aji'ji-\i-pa-ral'i-sis),  ».  [NL.. 
<  Gr.  ayyriov,  a  vessel,  +  rropo/ i«r(C,  paralysis.] 
Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood- 


//.  SptHnrr,  Prln.  of  i'sychol.,  |  jit. 
isafioKi,  and  rendcre*i  sullen  by  <le 


/rrm;/,  Italian  Character 
the  Injury  be  resented  was  a  personal  one,  he 
spolngited  fraxiitly  forhU  uivn-r.  if  it  hiul  transgressed  the 
l-uods  of  tlirttllan  indit/nation  :  hut,  when  lie  was  indig. 

•  lib  ireuM.     S.  A.  Broore,  V.  W.  Kolwrtson,  II.  ii. 
To  be  sngry  about  trifle*  Ii  mean  and  childish  :  b:i  rage 
•1  be  tnrious  Is  brutish;  aud  to  maintain  perpetual 
is  akbi  to  the  practice  and  temper  of  devil* ;  but  to 
it  and  suppress  rising  rrtrntmtnt  Is  wise  and  gl..rl- 
"  manly  and  divine.  ifiUts. 
Mad  in,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 

Sh*k.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  It.  «. 


fng  (cf.  Gr.  <fj  strangling),  <  anyrre  (  =  Gr. 
fyX"*),  strauglo,  choke :  see  <i««^rl  and  angor.] 
1.  InpaMof.,  any  inflammatory  nffcetion  of  the 
throat  or  fauces,  as  quinsy,  severe  sore  throat, 
croup,  mumps,  etc.— 2.  Angina  pectoris  (which 
see,  below >._All4rlna  Ludoricl,  aeuto  suppurative  in- 
Banunallon  of  the  rniinevtlve  li»ue  about  the  submaxll- 


I <an'ii-<>-par'e-siM),  n.  [NL.,<Gr. 
ayyriov,  a  vessel,  +  To^xctir,  paralysis:  see  part  - 
Partial  paralysis  of  the  muscular  layer 
of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels, 
angiosarcoma  (an'ji-o-sar-ko'mrt),  n. ;  pi.  an- 
jViosvjrfowia(u(-mii-tli).  rNL.,<Gf.uj-jrioi',  aves- 
ael,  +  oii/isuuo,  sarcoma.  ]  A  ««r«'oma,  or  tumor, 
in  which  the  blood-vessels  assume  importance 
from  their  number,  sixe,  and  relation  to  the 
strtioturoof  tho  tumor.— Angiosarcoma  mjrxoma- 
todea,  a  sarcoma,  or  tumor,  in  which  the  walU  of  iho 
teasels  and  the  tissue  Immedlatel 
dergo  mucous  degeiH.raOou.  To  t' 
if rorao  la  often  applied. 


lary  gland  :  so  called  fn.iu  n  iJcnnaii  ph 

l..i.l»lg(UUn  Audireicwi,  wh,.  ilrst  fully  descrlWd  it—  anidoRcone  (ari'ii-iVskoD^ 


of  Uie  pharyngeal  mucous  lueinbrane,  origtiiating ' 
IcTfeVCT  "AJ^'cllled' "iSSsas""^  "  <"p,,,h"U  "-r 


».  [<  Gr.  n)}rii7v,  a 
examine.]    An  instru- 


ment for  examining  the  capillary  vessels  of  aui 
mals  and  plants. 
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angiosiB 

angiosis  (an-ji-6'sis),  *.  [NL.,  <  Or.  hptim,  * 
veesel,  +  -o*t*\]  Any  disease  of  a  blood-vessel. 

angiospasm  (an'ji-^-spazm),  s.  [<  Gr.  ay/rim', 
a  vessel,  +  trraaua,  atraaude,  spasm.]  Spasm  of 
the  muscular  wall  of  a  blood-vessel. 

angiogperm  (ttn'ji-Y-epenn),  ».  [<  NL.  angio- 
npermus,  <  Or.  o^nur,  a  veesel,  +<TTipuo,  seed. 
Cf.  (Jr.  iwij-jnooTreji/uic,  also  hayjtuxrripuaToe, 
angiospennouB  (<iv,  in,  etc.).]  A  plant  whose 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  protecting  seed-vessel. 
The  terra  angirxyrmt  U  Kpplird  to  the  larger  of  the  tw.j 
(tivbtlxitu  of  em»jcli«.  In  distinction  from  It 
(CurufVrir,  Cym.uleeir,  etc.),  the  smaller  dl 
Uie  ovule*  an.l  seeds  arc  naked. 

aagiospermal  (an'ji-A-sper'msl), 
anyioxprrmous. 

angioBpermatooB  (en'ji-o-Bper'ma-lus),  n. 
Same  as  angionpertnou*. 

Angiospermia  {an'ji-y-eper'mi-jl),  h.  pi.  [XL., 

<  angmnprrm ux :  Bee  anijiotperm .]  In  hot.,  tho 
second  order  of  the  Liiinean  class  IMtlynamia, 
having  numerous  seeds  inclosed  in  an  obvious 
seed-vessel,  as  in  Digitalix.  Thecorretpondliisu'.um- 
nospermia  of  the  uim  ilas*  included  genera  with  ache- 
nium  like  division*  »f  tho  pericarp,  »«  tu  Uie  Zxiouifcs, 
which  were  mistaken  for  nuked  seeds. 

angicspermouB  (an'ji-o-sp6r'mus).  a.  [<  NL. 
angioxpermux:  *e*>  angioxperm.]  Having  seeds 
inclosed  in  a  seed-vessel,  as  the  poppy,  tho  rose, 
and  most  flowering  plants:  opposed  to  gymno- 
xpermous,  or  naked-seeded.  Equivalent  forms 
are  angiosjtermat  uud  angioxpermalovx. 

angiosporona  (an'ji-os'p<>-rus),a.  [<  NL.nnyio- 
tpurux,  <  (fr.  ayyttov,  a  vessel,  +  ex&poe,  a  seed: 
see  »,M>rr\]  In  bol.,  having  the  spores  inclosed 
in  a  hollow  receptacle:  applied  to  such  fungi 
as  Lneopertton . 

Anglostomata  (an'ji-6-st6'tniy-tjt)i  n.})l.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  angiostomatux :  see  angiogtomatoH*.] 
1.  A  suborderof  ophidians,  comprising  serpents 
in  which  the  mouth  is  not  dilatable,  and  which 
are  provided  with  sua!  spurs.  There  are  two 
families.  CyWnrJronitiifiirand  VropellUta. —  2.  In 
eonch..  an  artificial!  group  of  univalve  gastro 
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Orlen  =  O ,  angtln  =  Dan .  angle ;  from  the  noun.  ] 

1.  infra**.  1.  To  fish  with  an  angle,  or  with 
hook  and  line. 

When  the  weather 
Serve*  to  angU  in  the  brook, 
I  will  bring  a  silver  hook. 

Fletcher,  Failhful  Shephcrde**.  It.  1 
The  lawyer  In  the  pause*  of  the  »torm 
Went  an.iting  down  the  ftmi, 

Whittier,  Hridal  ot  Pennaouok. 

2.  To  try  by  artf  ol  means  to  catch  or  win  over 
a  person  or  "thing,  or  to  elicit  an  opinion:  com- 
monly  with /or.  ^ 

la.U«.dldU«»ln 

^r^tv.i,., 
IL  train.  1.  To  fish  (a  stream).— 2t.  T.i  (Igh 
for  or  try  to  catch,  as  with  an  angle  or  hook. 

He  atyfltd  the  people  ■  h«ark.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3f.  To  lure  or  entice,  as  with  bait- 

You  have  an'jled  mc  mi  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
thatch  d  h..ll»c.  /.  »'««««,  Complete  Allgler.  I. 

Angle*  ( nng'gl),  «.  [In  mod.  use  only  as  a  his- 
torical term;  <  L.  Anglux,  usually  in  pi.  Angli 
(first  in  Tacitus),  repr.  the  OTeut.  form  found 
in  AS.  Angle,  Ongle,  JF.ngle,  reg.  Engle,  pi,  (in 
comp.  Angel-,  UngeU),  the.  people  of  Angel,  An- 
gol, . I ngul,  Ongul (=tee\.  <htgnll),  a  district  of 
what  is  now  Schloswig-Holstein,  said  to  bo  bo 
named  from  angel,  angnl,  ongul,  a  hook,  in  ref. 
to  its  shape:  neeanglt1.  Hence  Anglo-,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Knglith,  a.  v.]  One  of  a  Teutonic  tribe 
which  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  recorded  his- 
tory dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  district 
now  called  Angeln,  in  Schleswig-Holsteiu,  and 
which  in  tho  fifth  century  and  later,  accom- 
panied by  kindred  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  tMsians,  crossed  over  to  Britain  and  colo- 
nized the  greater  part  of  it.  The  Musle*  were  the 
luoet  nnuwrvitu  of  the**  icttlers,  and  founded  the  three 
kluitilonu  of  Eaat  Anglla,  Merck,  and  Nortliumhria.  Krum 
llli in  tho  entire  orantry  derlred  IU  namei  Rnnland.  the 
"laud  of  the  Angle*. "  See  Anglian,  An^o-Saim,  and 
Hru/titk, 

[<        angle,  anngi  l,  some- 


pods  whose  shell  has  a  narrow  or  contracted  angle8  (ong'gl), «. 

iVrture,  as  cassi-Uds,  strombids,  conids,  oil-  times  angnle,  <  OF.  anale  =  Pr.  angle  =  Sp  Pg. 
vlls,  cvpneids,  and  others.    Also  written,  cor-    <"><»>l°.  «-  </-  ««7«/«.  »  '«nier  an 

ruptlv, .AHunimatn,  and  originally  Anggoxlo-    angle,  prob   eng.  '»neulUs  (cf.  a.«w,  bent, 
hv  De  BlainvU  e  181S  crooked)  =  Or.  aj*.^,  bent,  crooked  curved, 

™io,,t,,,,<«iu«,  <  Or.  Ja7V«*.  a  vessel,  jar  (but  theelbow  (see  aneon),  am ■,  a  glen, dell  (prop. 

iJonqere,  compress,  is  appar.  intended),  +  *  bend,  hollow),  4; .ft  hook, ,  barb,  angle,  = 

rrWr-),  month.]    1.  Having  a  narrow,  that  U  «»«#,  bent,  euwed,  a  hook  (•» 

is.  not  dilatable,  mouth:  safi  specifically  of  all  appar.  <  V  'ank,  bend  (appearing  also  ,n 

r«kt.  \fanch,  bend,  and  prob.  connected  with  the 


In 


serpents  of  the  suborder  A  ngioskmtata.—  2 
ennrA.,  having  a  narrow  mouth  or  opening,  as 
the  shell  in  Ofiro  and  Conut. 
angiOVtomona  (au'ji-oB'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
giostomuji,  e<iuiv.  to  angUmlomatui :  see  angio- 
Klomatoui.]  Same  as  angivxtomatouf. 
angiotomy  (an-ji-ot'o-mi),  n.  [<Or.  uj  jfioi1,  a 
vessel,  +  -oM.  ucuttiug,  <  Tfuvm;  Tautiv,  cut.  Of. 
anatomy.]  In  anal.,  dissection  of  the  lym- 
phat  ics  and  blood-vessels. 
angle1  (ang'gl),  w.  [<  ME.  angle,  angeL  angil.  < 
AS. «»'/'  (,  ungnl,  ongul.  a  hook,  fish-hook  (=  OH. 
am/iii"  =  ()l).  ang/t~ anghrl,  a  hook,  fiBh-hook, 
stiiig,  awn,  beard  (of  grain),  P.  angtl  —  VM. 
angel,  a  hook,  =  OHO.  angul. 'MHO.  O.  angel,  a 
hook,  fish-hook,  sting,  poiut, hinge  (ef.OD.  han- 
gel.  hamihtl,  hmgrl,  a  hook,  a  hinge,  t>.  hengei, 
an  angling-rod,  O.  dial.  Iiangcl,  a  hook,  car, 
joint,  these  forms  and  senses  tx-ing  in  part  those 
of  a  different  wont,  cognate  with  E.  hinge:  see 
hinge,  hang),  Icel.  ongiill,  a  hook.  =  Dim.  Sw. 
angel,  a  hook),  with  formative  -el,  -ul,  <  anna, 
on'ga  (rare,  and  only  in  glosses),  a  sting.  =OMO. 
<t;i';/<>,  a  sting,  hinge,  MHO.  ange,  a  lish-li»"k, 
hinge,  =  Icel.  angi,  a  sting,  spine,  prickle,  = 
Nurw.  tinge,  aw/yr,  u  pn>ng,  jag,  tooth.  The  i  ur- 
li'st  notion  seems  to  have  l>ei  n  ' pointed,'  but 
the  word  also  involved  the  notion  of  'bent.'  per- 
haps from  a  different  source;  ef.  Or.  >or, 
Ih-nt,  crook.-d,  curved,  =  L.  tmgnln.i  for  'anculns, 
a  corner,  angle;  Or.  <j;  a  hook,  barb,  angle, 
=  L.  Hnen.1,  a  hook;  bent,  curved:  see  Angle"*, 
angle*,  anLyUixin,  uucou*.]  1.  A  fisliiug-hook: 
often  in  later  use  extended  to  include  the  line 
or  tackle,  and  even  the  rod.    [Now  rare.] 

(live  me  mine  we  ll  U>  the  rlrer. 

SA«*„  A.  andr..  li.  5. 

2t.  One  who  or  that  which  catehes  by  strata- 
gem or  deceit. 

A  woman  S»  hytlcreT  than  death,  .  .  .  fur  »!>«  Is  »  very 
«»rfe.  hlr  hcrt  k  a  uett.     Cnrrrdate,  tr.  u(  Ecctta  i  ll,  >. 

3f.  [From  the  verb.]    The  art  of  angling. 


■i 


the  anitle,  or  point  of  Interarrtion  nf  the  Hides.  Thin 
angle  FEA,  tUt.  1.  I<*  nieanujed  hy  drirreefi  of  tt«e 
camfereucv. ur  the  are  AF.  Amnikr  uuwoiUidei.  an- 
cxprewed  lu  ifuadraritM  ot  four  to  the  elleultifen-lK: 
*oi<r»  of  sli  to  the  i|nadranl.  In  imifumnl  ilenttti  • 
to  the  uua<lraiit.  (rarely)  incenlrtimal  (f'w»yi.t  lnoti 
ouadrant,  etc.  The  arv  whoor  leniith  1*  ei|Unl  to  tli 
diiiA  Hiitdetids  an  aructe  of  :,7*  17  4*,,.e  iwarly.  Tlii-. 
eally,  Uie  rneaiim-ef  ananpIeU  thelinmrillim  ef  the  ai 
nmniL-  ratio  mule  l,y  the  two  aide*  with  the  two  Um 
to  the  absolute  Ilitenei'tillK  at  the  vertex.  Annie 


11  , 


Fig-  a, 


ao  a*  to  make  Um  four  angle*  ao  formed 

called  n'ffnf  angle*,  and  each  li 
tiy  an  are  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  eircarafer- 
Thua,  Ai'ti.  lite,  i,  la  a  ri./At  ainrtc. 
An  angle  which  is  leaa  than  a  rkglit 
angle  U  aeuU,  a*  ACE.  An  06- 
tu»e  angle  Is  on«  whieh  is  greater 
Uian  a  right  angle,  as  ECR  AenU 
and  oUirM  angles  are  both  called 
,  oMiV/ne,  in  oppV'Mtlon  to  ri<T*t  an- 
gles. A  curniinrar  angle  is  (onned 
hy  Uie  meeting  of  the  Ungctiln  to 
two  rlirvcil  lines  at  their  iK.lnl  of 
intertedlon.  Aditieml  or  cmitvm- 
tu  angles  arc  aueh  as  have  mie  l*-g 
common  to  kith  anclcA,  kith  Uh 
to  two  right  angles.  Thiu.  In  fig.  t, 
anglea.  Ci/n  nioate  aikgten  are 
two  angle*  liarlng  a' common  vertea  aiHl  coniin.m  Irsa. 
one  king  cuoeave,  the  other  l  onvri.  A  rtrturrAI  angle  u 
an  angle  of  1W)'.  A  rrflez  angle  la  Uie  aauM  as  a  e..nv«i 
angle.  fSeeiy/n>u/}iireiluirie«.  akve.)  Ulterior,  mtrnuxl  or 
eutamnfaiigltwaretho  angles  of  any  rectilkni  ar  figure  w  ith- • 
oat  It.  made  hy  jiri^tiieing  one  of  tlie  sides  at  each  vertex, 
the  lUiglea  formed  within  tk  figure  king  calhil  interior 
angles.  Wk  n  one  line  Interaeck  a  pair  of  lines  In  a  plane, 
of  the  eight  angle*  an  formed,  those  whleh  are  klweru 
the  |«lr  an?  called  inltrtar,  Uloae  without  exterior.  Of 
the  Interior  angles,  a  i»lr  for  diffrrent  aUl<»  of  the  inter- 
sectUut  line,  and  at  d liferent  Inlerwcteil  lines,  are  called 
otfermKi!  (wtlloll  M<e).    See  rodino. 

Hence  —  2.  An  angular  projection;  a  proj 


:»th«r  tie: 


ACE  and  ECB  are  ud>e«if 


Teut.  group  represented  by  angle1 :  see  angle1.] 
1.  The  difference  in  direction  of  two  intersect- 
ing lines;  tho  space  included  between  two  in- 
tersecting lines ;  the  figure  or  projection  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines;  a  corner.  Injmin.. 
s  fJiine  angle  is  one  f  ortued  l.y  t  wu  llnea,  straight  nr  car>  e-1, 
winch  meet  In  a  plane ;  a  rtelilinrar  angle,  one  formed  by 
two  straight  linea.  Tfie  point  where  the  lines  meet  U 
called  the  iwrfn  of  the  angle,  or  the  anptttar  j«.inf,  and 
the  lines  which  contain  tho  nnglo  are  called  its  mtr4  or 
Ugt.  The  luagullilde  of  the  angle  does  not  depend  upi^u 
"  gth  of  the  lines  whleh  form  it,  lint  mere))  on  their 
c  i»j*lil.>iw.  1 1  la  n^asured  hy  Uie  length  of  a  clrcn- 
of  unit  radius  having  for  Ik  center  to*  v«rtc»  of 


•t- 
1« 
or 


the  angles  of  a  building. —  8 
antral.,  the  1st,  4th,  7th, 
10th  house.— 4.  In  «««(.,  same 
naangulwi. —  5.  In  *<t.,  a  charge 
representing  a  narrow  band 
or  ribbon  bent  in  an  angle. 
[Rare.]—  Angls)  of  action,  tn  awr- 
tita,  the  angle  of  revolution  during 
whleh  a  tooth  remains  ta  contact — 
Angle  of  commutation.  Sec  essav 
mutativn. — Angle  of 

Two  Asgles  talttre*  contact.     See  eon- 

-to  iMou.eiUsi  i,rf.- Angle  of  the 
r^  BenrrfuS  condyles -•-e'-m.ri. 

..fHeiilJiy.  ';  omelry.  -  Angle  Of 

CruahlllK,  IniAysK*. 
the  angle  whleh  the  fractured  surfaec  of 
a  crushed  pillar  makes  with  the  ails  of 
the  pillar.  It  is  constant  for  any  given 
material. -Angle  of  curvature,  Uie 
angle  which  measure*  Uie  rate  of  diver, 
gence  of  a  curve  froui  a  tangent  to  it  at 
a  given  point.  It  U  Uie  angk  included 
ktwecn  the  tangent  and  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  tn« 
curve.  -  Angle  Of  def  ense,  in  /on.,  Uie  angle  form**!  hy 
the  meeting  or  the  line  of  defense  with  the  line  of  the  flank  ; 
Uie  aiigte  foraieil  hy  prmluclng  the  facia  of  the  linatlnn  — 
Angle  Of  departure.  In  onfnanee,  the  angle  whleh  a  Una 
passing  throiigh  the  sights  ol  a  gun  and  the  Urget  makes 
with  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  of  tlw  projectile  as  R 
leave*  the  gun.  This  angle  dilteni  itotn  the  angle  of  elcva- 
Uou  In  i  iinsennnnce  of  the  muulc  king  thrown  up  when 
Uie  gun  ti dl*v barged,  and,  when  there  Is  windage,  kcaose 
of  tho  refiound  of  the  shot  from  the  i.lde»  of  the  hore  near 
tho  mnnle.— Angle  Of  depreaslon.  See  <(<-orr«»vm.  — 
Angle  Of  decent,  in  onf  H4i»ee,  the  angle  which  a  tan?*  nt 
to  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  mar—  • 
plane  passing  uiruugh  the  point  of  t 
of  impact.— Angle  of  direction,  ir 
Ulnrd  hy  the  lines  of  •llrectlon  oft" 
Angle  of  divergence,  in  tot.,  tb 

sin\X!Sslve  leave*  ou  the  same  stem 
fraction  of  the  circumference  of  tb 
nested  to  be  a  clr< 
heavy  liodie*,  the  aug 


ingle1  (ang'pDf  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  angleil.  ppr.  din^iint  iIMn.w,  aoi-ordins  to  their  magnitude,  thdi  eoo- 
angl.ng.  [<  late  ME.  angle,  OD.  angelen,  D.  W    .trucUuu,  their  poaiUou,  etc.   When  one  straight  line  in- 


iUi  the  horkotital 
it  graze  or  the  polni 
merA..  an  angle  coav 
conspiring  forcea  — 
angle  ktween  two 
It  Is  eiiiretaed  as  a 
stem,  which  la  mip- 
Ang-le  of  draft,  for  vehicle*  or 
which  Uie  line  of  direction  of  th» 
pulliiig  force inaVea  w  1th  the  plane  over  which  the  ksiy  is 
.lr»«n.  Angle  of  elevation,  incidence,  Inclination, 
polarisation,  position,  reflection,  ami  refraction. 
!<ee  Hrmlion,  eu  — Angle  Of  repose,  the  greatest  angle 
of  obliquity  of  preasorelielwceii  two  planes  whlih  is  con- 
sistent with  stability,  as  of  a  aright  upon  an  inclined 
plane;  It*  tangent  la  the  coefficient  of  friction.  _  Bome- 
tUUet  called  tki  nn^fe  e/  /rirtion.  Speclncall),  tn  are*., 
Uie  angle  at  whleh  the  vouaeoirs  of  ail  ao  h  cease  to  liare 
any  tcndeitry  b>  slip,  or  to  eurt  any  thrnst  on  the  abut- 
ment, kondelet's  ci|ierlincuta  with  well-wrought  sur. 
faces  give  angles  ranging  from  SS'  to  so'.  AngJee  Of 
Begond.  See  enmuwerey,— Angle  of  sight,  in  onf. 
nones,  tk  angle  ktweell  a  line  drawn  through  the  alia  of 
th<  Imitc  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  rear  of  Uie  base-ring 
to  the  swell  of  the  iiuiule  or  to  Uie  top  of  the  sight.  — 
Angle  Of  the  Jaw,  tn  anal.,  the  point  at  which  the  vertl- 
caTninder  tnlge  of  the  ramus  meets  the  horizontal  Inferior 
kinler  -  Angle  Of  weather,  the  angle  at  which  Uie  sail 
of  a  winduillTlB  set  — Basilar  angle.  See  crawMwrtrw.— 
Carpal  angle  sc*  «i<yai  Characteristic  angle  of 
a  curve  S*  tkararlertet  f  —  Chord  of  an  angle.  So* 
cAi'r.f.  —  Clearance  angle, in  orifuMincr,  the  angle  ahlrha 
stralgbl  line,  pawing  thmugh  the  to|»of  the  t»i.geiu-«i-*K 
disiian  eight,  and  invizxle-nolch.  makes  with  a  line  paral- 
lel to  lh.  atl>  of  the  piece.  It  varies  with  the  |H*Ulon  nf 
Up'  dl*|inrt -sight  and  the  taper  of  the  gun  —  Coraeoacap- 
nlar  angle  s«*e  eonsrt^eapK/ar. —  Coronofacial  an^le 
Of  Cratlolet.  See  craniometry.—  Cranial  angle.  Saw 
mmimwiu'  -  Critical  angle,  In  opfies.  the  llmlllnsz 
angle  of  incidence  which  separate*  the  totally  rrilcrted 
rays  from  thiwe  which  rat  least  partially)  escape  into  air. 
T'lit.  Light,  |  117.  — Dead  angle,  the  spa.f  ktween  a 
fortinration  and  the  nearest  punt  which  can  k  reached 
by  the  nr.-  of  |u  defender*-  within  this  space  an  aasall 
nnt  Is  aate,  on  the  nilwllcafrom  Uie  turtiflraUnn  pass  over 
his  head.  Also  called  dead  space.  -  Dihedral  angle. 
See  i/i*.,lmf  — Eccentric  angle  See  en-rinfrie.— Facial 
angle,  trontal  angle  *ee  eranu*m*try.— 0*nal  angle. 
See  •leoiif .—  Hour  angle, in a*f  row.,  the  angle  fictween  the 
meridian  of  a  star  and  the  meridian  of  the  zenith,  mcsv- 
snml  tnun  Uie  latter  tow  aril  the  west,  and  usually  eipreaw- 
nt  In  hours  and  fractions  of  an  hour  —  Metafaclal  akglc. 
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dl  nation  of  any  *hort  liar. 


■  angle.  He*  aj/aelery.— Optic 
ltlon  angle.  In  wlnm.,  the  ni- 
ne, m  tb*  line  between  the  two 
ovnptincnt*  <if  ■  double  *ur  to  the  meridian.— Reenter - 

auf  reentrant  angle,  »■>  angle  of  which  the  epe«  re- 
•  with  reference  to  the  point  of  >i.-w  from  which  It  to 
eotuilrrrd;  In  a  polygon,  an  angle  the  aide*  of  which.  If 
pp»tw«l.  would  cot  the  polygon.— Solid  angle,  an  angle 
which  la  mail*  by  more  than  two  plane  angle*  meeting 
In  oae  point,  and  not  lying  In  the  aame  plane,  a*  the  an- 
gle of  a  cube.  A  aolld  angle  of  a  cone  la  meaMired  by  the 
arte  of  the  acgroent  cot  off  by  the  cone  on  the  aurface 
of  the  tpbcrv  of  unit  radiiw,  having 
Ita  center  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 
—  Sphenoidal  angle,  ftceenmtaiu!. 
try.—  Spherical  angle,  an  angle  on 
the  aurface  of  a  inhere  contained  be- 
tween the  area  of  two  great  circle*. 
Thue,  if  A8  and  CE  be  area  of  great 
elrelca  Intereectlng  each  other  at  tbe 
point  K,  the  angle  ARC  I*  tbe  aphcrtral 
SoaokZ  Anxte  angle  which  they  make  one  with  the 
other,  and  It  to  equal  to  tbo  angle  of 
Inclination  formed  by  the  planca  of  the  great  circle*  AB 
and  CD.  The  angle  la  meaanreil  by  the  angle  formed  by 
the  tangent*  of  the  two  are*  at  their  point  oflnteraeetlon. 

Trtsectlon  of  tbe  angle,  nee  friaeeffen.— Vertical 
angle.   see  eerfimf. 

angle-bar  (ang'gl-biir),  a.  1.  In  carp.,  a  verti- 
cal bar  placed  at  tbe  angles  or  lines  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  face*  of  a  polygonal  window  or  bay- 
window. — 3.  Same  as  ««f/f«-»rewt. 

angle-bead  (ang'gl-bed),  n.  A  round  angle- 
staff ;  a  plaster-bead  or  ataff-bead. 

angle-beam  (ang'gl-bem),  n. 
of  iron,  of  which  a  portion  or 
angle  with  the  main  portion. 

angle-bevel  (ang'gl-bev'el),  a. 


4 


J 


1  -.in  iil an  Anglc-CApital. 


angle-block  (ang'gl-blok),  n.  1.  In  bridge-  and 
roof-building,  a  block,  generally  of  metal,  placed 
at  the  junction  of  a  brace  or  strut  with  a  chord 
or  beam,  when  the  two  are  inclined  to  each 
other.  It  form*  an  abutment  for  the  end  of  the  brace 
ar  .-.rut ,  and  the  lenaion-rod*  neually  paa*  through  It 
2.  A  swivel  dock-block,  used  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  a  rope  when  hoisting,  etc. 

angle-brace  (sng'gl-bras),  n.  In  carp. :  («)  A 
piece  of  timber  having  its  two  ends  fixed  to 
the  two  pieces  forming  adja- 
cent members  in  a  system  of 
framing,  and  subtending  the 
angle  formed  by  their  junction. 
When  It  to  fixed  between  the  opposite 
angle*  of  a  quadrangular  frame,  It  la 
called  a  •iia^mi.il  brae*  or  Jutgrnud 
fu,  and  when  placed  near  a  comer 
<*i,  an  angUiu.  (b)  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  rectangu- 
lar crank-frame,  like  the  ear-  *■ 
penter'a  brace  (see  ©roc*1),  but  usually  much 
stronger,  carrying  a  parallel  tool-spindle  which 
end»  in  a  pad  (a)  orbit-socket  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  carries  a  small  bevel-wheel  gearing 
into  a  second  wheel  on  the  axis  of  a  winch- 
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of  a  portico,  having  volutes  on  both  front  and 
flank,  with  the  volutes  which  would  come  to- 
gether at  the  angle  of  the  entablature  combined 
and  turned  outward  on 
the  line  of  the  diagonal 
between  the  planes  of 
the  frieze  on  front  and 
flank. — 9.  In  Roman  aitd 
modem  Ionic  arch.,  the 
capital  of  a  similarly  sit- 
uated column,  having 
four  volutes,  of  which 
each  is  on  a  diagonal  of 
the  abacus  of  the  capital, 
angle-chuck  (ang'gl- 
ehuk),  n.  An  L-itha|H-d  easting,  ora  short  length 
of  angle-iron,  having  its  outer  face  planed,  and 
both  sides  provided  with  slots  for  bolts,  one  v. 
face  U  boll*/  to  the  face-plate  of  a  lathe  or  to  the  table 
of  a  drilling,  or  pUnlwrnwhine,  and  to  the  other  is  fa*. 
Isxarittatitai  «f  work  which  to  to  r 

angled  (iing'gld),  a.  [<  angle*  +  -erf2.]  Hav- 
ing angles.  Specifically,  In  Act.,  broken  In  an  angular 
direction :  mid  of  the  I  to  tindery  of  an  ordinary  or  of  any 
other  line  usually  •tralgltt.   See  bewitd. 

angle-float  (ang'gl-flot),  r».  A  float  or  plaster- 
era  trowel  made  to  fit  any  internal  anglo  in 
the  walla  of  a  room. 

angle-Iron  (ang'gl-i'ern),  m.  A  rolled  or  wrought 
bar  of  iron  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  used  in  iron 
constructions.  Anglo-Iron*  are  wade  with  aectloaa  In 
the  form  of  right  angle*,  with  equal  or  mutual  aide* ;  In 
the  *hape  of  double  angle*,  when  they  are  called  rAaniwf- 
ironf  j  and  In  the  form  of  the  letter*  T.  I,  and  Z,  from 
which  they  take  the  name*  of  T-,  /-.  and  Z-irrm*.  They 
are  ward  for  Joining  piece  to  piece  In  every  kind  of  Iron- 
work, a*  well  a*  for  forming  omtjt.  merit  pert*  and  principal 
member* <aa  tho  rtlie  of  thine,  the  V -girder*  of  bridge*  ami 
floor*)  la  all  Iron  structure*.   Also  called  nwrie-Aor. 

angle-meter  (ang'gl-me'ter),  n.  [i  angle*  + 
meter*,  q.  v.  See  anguloMeter.'}  Any  instru- 
ment used  for  measuring  angles;  particularly, 
an  instrument  employedoy  geologists  for  mea- 
suring the  dip  of  strata;  a  clinometer. 

angle-modillion  (ang'gl-m^lil'yon),  ».  [< 
angle*  +  modiltion.]  A  modillion  or  carved 
bracket  placed  beneath  an  angle  of  a  cornice  in 
tho  direction  of  its  diagonal,  or  of  tho  lino  of 
its  mitering. 

angle-plane  (ang'gl-plan),  n.  In  corp.,  a  _ 
whose  bit  reaches  into  a  reentering  angle" 
angle-pod  (ang'gl-pod),  it.    The  name  of  an 


angle-staff  (ang'gl-stAf),  it.  In  building,  a  ver- 
tical wooden  strip  placed  at  a  projecting  or 
salient  angle  in  an  interior,  to  preserve  the 
corner,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  by  which  to  float 
the  plaster  when  flush  with  it.  When  | 
It  la  generally  made  ornamental,  and  when 
1*  called  an  ii  wo  brail  or  ttafbtad, 

anglett.  n.   Erroneous  form  of  aglet. 

angle-tie  (ang'gl-ti),  «.  See  ang)c-braee  (a). 

angletwitch  lang'gl-twich),  ft.  [E.  diaL,  al 
corruptly  angletoach,  <  ME.  angletxcilchc,  anglc- 
ticaehe,  <  AS.  angethcicca,  -ttcetea,  -hcavea, 
-luHcce,  <  angel,  a  hook,  angle,  +  'tirieca,  <  ftric- 
cian,  twitch,  tweak :  see  angle1  and  ftfiffA, 
fircat.  Cf.  E.  dial,  ftwtcafl,  a  dew-worm ;  an- 
gtedog,  a  large  earthworm.]   An  angleworm ; 


an  earthworm.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
anglewise  ( ang'gf-wU),  adr.  [<  angle*  +  rite*.  ] 


r  of  am  angle  J  angularly, 
i  used  for  bait  in  angling;  i 


angler  (ang'gler),  a.  [=  OD.  angheler  (D.  henge- 
ltiar)  =  0.  angler  =  Dan.  angler;  <  angU-l.  v.,  + 
-m'.]    1.  One  who  angles;  a  flsher  with  rod 


handle,  bv 
the  drill. 


The  fish  Ixnihiut  pineatorius,  the 
of  tho  family  Lophiida 


to 

Tbi*  tout  la  chiefly  aaed  tor  boring  hole*  In 
kna,  a*  corner*,  where  the  ordinary  brace  cannot  be 
o m v.  tili  ntlj  applied.  For  heavy  work  It  I*  utnally  mount- 
ed la  an  ordinary  drUl-frame.  Alao  called  torner-driit 
angle- bracket  (ang'gl-brak'et),  n,  A  bracket 
placed  at  the  vertex  of  an  interior  or  exterior 
angle,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  the  sides, 
angle-brick  (ang'gl-brik),  n.  A  brick  molded 
to  tit  any  angle  other  than  a  right  angle,  or  used 
to  ornament  a  quoin. 

angle^pitalA(ung/gl-kap'i-tel),»i.   1.  InOrc- 


and  line.— 2. 
typical  representative 

(which  see).  The  name  wa*  Introduced  by  Pennant  In 
place  of  the  earlier  namea  4»Ain0-/rnsr  and  /nxtfUk,  In  allu- 
«l»n  to  it*  attracting  •mail  A*h,  which  are  It*  prey,  by  tbe 
movement  of  certain  filament*  attached  to  the  head  and 
month.  It  la  found  on  the  coaat*  of  Europe  ami  AmeTk*. 
angle-rafter  (ang'gl-raf'ter),B.  A  rafter  placed 
at  the  junction  of  the  inclined  planes  forming 
a  hipped  roof.  Also  called  hip-rafter,  and  some- 
times piend-rafter.  See  /tip1,  4. 
angler-fish  (aug'gU'-r-nsh),  n.  A  fish  with  ee- 
phalio  spines  modified  for  attracting  other 
fishes,  or  resemblinga  fishing-pole  and  line  with 
any  fish  of  tho  order  Pedicutati. 


n.    A  British 


bait 

Angjlea^'^;'/.  ^See  ^tofta*^ 

moth,  the  rkliygap'ho'ra  metictil'osa. 

anglesite  ( ang'gle-sit ),  n.  [<  Angle*ea,  Anglesey; 
<  AS.  Angleaeg  (=  Ieel.  Ongulteg),  lit.  Angle's 
island,  so  called  after  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Angles;  formerly  called  Mona;<  Angle*,  gen. 
of  Angel  (see  Angle'1),  +  eg,  ig,  island:  see  nff, 
'  ji'-',  and  uland.]  A  sulphate  of  lead  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals,  commonly  transparent 
and  colorless,  with  brilliant  adamantine  luster 
and  light  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
gray.  It  occur*  *I»o  In  uanlve  forma  with  granular 
•tructiire.  The  cryatal*  arc  often  found  In  cavttle*  of  Ibe 
lead  *ulphld  galena,  from  the  deoonipoattlon  of  which  they 
have  been  formed 

angle-splice  (ang'gl-aplis),  it.  A  splice  in  the 
angle  of  a  rail-head  or  -foot 


(ang'gl-werm),  n.    l<  anglel  + 

i.]  Al 
earthworm. 

Anglian  (ang'gli-an),  a,  and  n.  [<  LL.  Anglia, 
the  region  inhabiied  by  the  Angles,  in  a  wider 
sense  England  (<  U  Angli,  Angles:  see  Angle*), 
+  -o»J  X  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Angles, 
or  to  East  Anglia. 
II.  a.  A  member  of  the  tribe  of  the  Angles. 

Anglic (ang'glik),  a.  [<  ML.  Anglic*t,< L. Angli, 
the  Angles:  see  Angle-.]  Same  as  Anglian. 
TRare.] 

Anglican  (ang'gli-kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  dm- 
glicanvt,  <  Anplieut,  pertaining  to  the  Angles 
or  to  England:  see  Anglic.]  I.  a.  English. 
SpecLficafly — (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  England 
ecclesiastically;  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England. 

Many  memtier*  of  tbe  Papal  communion  have  main- 
tained the  validity  of  .1  'w,' '■•--!  r.  order*. 

Utorfrtonr,  Church  Principle*,  p.  Ms.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

(0)  High-church ;  pertaining  to  or  characteris- 
tic of  tho  high-church  party  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Anglican  Chnxch.  (e)  The  rharcb  of  Eng- 
land, especially  a*  maintaining  a  Catholic  character  In  In- 
dependence of  the  pope  :  uaually  applied,  therefore,  to  the 
Clmrch  of  Kngland  .Ince  tho  m-fonnatlon.  Thla  f  1 
tion  occur*,  However,  In  a  provUlon  of  I 
"  that  the  Angi'  - 
rn  libera  nf). 

T^eorwPrlnclple*  and  old  eaUWtolunent  of  the  An- 

Frll,  H  tomtit  'lid  4  life.  In  hi*  Worka,  I.  IS.  (X.  S.  D.) 

(6)  In  a  more  compeebeualve  aenae,  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  church**  In  other  countriea  in  full  accord  with  It 
a*  to  doctrine  and  church  organization  ;  that  la.  Die  Church 
of  Ireland  (dlnctUtilUtied  Wise,.  ult.  EpUxxipul  Church  In 
Scotland,  the  Froteetaril  Epiacoiial  Church  In  the  t  inted 

Htatea,  and  the  churchet  r  i  1-1  by  tbe  Church  of  England 

In  the  Hrltlah  colonic*  or  eUewhere.  See  tyimxpol 

II.  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  a  church  in  full  agreement  with  it. 
— S.  One  who  upholds  the  system  or  teachings 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland ;  especially,  one  who 
emphasizes  the  authority  of  that  church;  a 
high-churchman. 

Anglicanism  (ang'gli-kan-izm),  a.  [<  Angli- 
can +  -tem.]  Tbe  principles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  or  of  Anglicans. 

Anglice  (ang'gli-se),  adv.  [ML.,  adv.,  <  Angli- 
eut,  EngUsh :  see  Anglic.]  In  EngUsh ;  in  the 
English  language. 

Angliclfyt  (ang-glis'i-fi),  c.  t.  [<  ML.  Anglicut 
(see  Anglic)  +  -fy,  <  L.  -ficare,  (  facere1  make.] 
To  make  English ; 

Anglicisation, .  * 

Anglicize. 

Anglicism  (ang'gll-sixm),  n.  [<  ML.  Anglican 
(see  Anglic)  +  -inw.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  English;  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
England  in  speech,  manner,  or  principle. 

If  Addtoon  •  language  had  been  lea*  Idiomatic*)  II 

of  IU  genuine  dn;,(.X«« 


.  1      ■  '   ,     i  ■  -   »      '  ] 

[Itare.]^ 


She  [England!  kaj  a  eonv 
to  in  u*  I*  wholly  Kngllih.  when  tbe  truth  to  t 
worth  nothing  except  no  far  a*  we  have  dialn 
•elves  of  AnyUeirm.  Lvwrit.  Study  Window*,  p.  s 

3.  An  idiom  of  the  English  language.— 3.  A 
1  particularly  in  Eng- 
in  good  use,  in  the 


[<  An- 


word  or  an  expression  used  ] 
land,  and  not  in 
United  States. 

Angliclzation  (ang'gli-si-za'shon),  n. 
glirizc  +  -nfi©*.]    The  act  or  process  of  i 
English  in  form  or  character,  or  of  becoming 
Anglicised.    Also  spelled  Angliei*ation. 

Anglicize  (ang'gli-siz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
Anglicized,  ppr.  Anglicizing.  f<  ML.  Anglicus 
(see  Anglic)  +  -ize.]  To  make  English ;  render 
conformable  to  English  modes  or  usages.  Also 
spelled  Anglicize.    [Often  without  a  capital.] 
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The  last  pnwra  who  licitr  any  likeness  to  the  fasii- 
ffnioie  are  tlte  ticrmans,  with  their  hom-st,  licsvy  faces 
comically  aiiiftouni  by  U-g-ofrmiU..n  whiskers 

HomUs,  Venetian  Life,  xx. 

Anflincatton  (ang'gli-n-ka'shon),  a.  [<  J»- 
;//ify:  see  ■/tftjftun.]    The  wt  of 


lish,  or  of  bringing  into  conformity  with 
modes  und  ideas. 
Angliform  (ang'gli-form),  a,  [<  L.  Angli, 
Angles,  English  (sue  .-im;/i<2),  +  fur  ma,  form.] 
Resembling  English  in  form:  an,  " tho  Anali- 
form  dialects  of  the  Continent,"  t/.  J.  //.  Mur- 
ray, Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  3111. 


An^Wy  lang'gli-fi),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  -in;?/ 
/f>«f,  ppr.  J«0ii/yim/.  f<  L.  Jnr//iu,  sing,  c 
Anal*  <see_.s«<,/c*),  +  -f«,  <  L.  -tfcarc,  </<r«Tf 
make.] 


To  make  Kngiish  ;  Anglicize  ;  espe- 
cinlly.to  adopt  into  the  English  language  and 
make  a  part  of  it:  as,  to  Aught)/  French  words, 
that  is,  to  give  them  an  English  form  in  orthog- 
raphy, inflection,  or  pronunciation.  [Rare.] 

The  shops  |ln  Mauritius)  w.-r*  all  French ;  Indeed,  I 
d  think  that  Calais  or  Boulogne  was  much  Ml. 

/Xrir.n,  Voyage  of  llcagle,  II.  SML 

angUn«(ang'gling)  »  [Verbal  n.of  nsiyfVi,  r.] 
The  act  or  art  of  Ashing  with  a  rod  and  line; 
rod-fishing. 

We  ma;  »ay  o(  an^fi'n^  aa  l>r.  Dottier  said  of  itrnwher* 
rim  :  "  Doubtless  Uod  could  have  maile  a  liettcr  berry,  hilt 
doubtless  trod  never  did;"  aod  so,  If  I  might  be  )udgv, 
<»od  never  did  make  a  mune  calm,  quid,  innocent  reerra- 
tlun  than  aNjrlin^.         /.  Wattun,  Complete  Angler,  1.  &. 

Anglian  (ang'glish),  a.  and  n.  [<  Anglr'*  + 
-i»Jl.  The  Aa.  Englitc,  oris.  'Anglitc,  having 
become  E.  £'»<7im»  with  much  altered  meaning, 
the  term  Angluh  has  been  occasionally  used  bv 
recent  writers  in  the  original  sense  of 4  English  ': 
see  English.]  I.  a.  Anglian;  Anglo-Saxon ; 
English. 

ft,  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  earliest  English 
language.  Haldeman. 

Anglo-.  [First  in  ML.  A»filo-Sax«i>ts  (see  Aoglo- 
Saxon) ;  the  combining  form  of  L.  Anglus,  pi. 
Angli,  the  Anglos,  the  4  English,' extended  to 
include  the  modern  English:  see  Angle?.]  An 
clement  in  many  compound  words,  meaning 
Angles  or  English,  connected  with  England: 
as,  -inj/o-Atnerican  ;  A nolo- Indian. 

Anglo-American  (ang'gl6-a-mer'i  kan),  a.  and 
a.  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  or  relating  to,  or  connect- 
ed with,  England  and  America  or  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  people  of  both:  as,  Anglo- 
American  commerce;  .vN^/<s..i»icrie«M  relations. 
— 8.  Pertaining  to  the  English  who  have  settled 
in  America,  especially  in  the  United  States,  or 
have  become  American  citizens:  as,  tho  Anglo- 
American  population  of  New  York. 

TT  n,  A  native  or  descendant  of  a  native  of 
England  who  has  settled  in  America  or  has  be- 
come an  American  (United  States)  citizen. 

Anglo-OathollC  (ang-glo-kath'o-ltk),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  1.  Catholic  according  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  church  ol  Englnnd 
maintain*  Uial  It  l« I'atti. .11.  Ill  the  utile  kdk  ami  on  the 
•nine  ground!  iu  tint,-  iwi  which  Hie  (J  reck  Church  claims 
ti>  tin  ratholh-,  uajiK  J y  :  (I)  a*  baling  retained  lu  organ. 
Ization  In  continuous  succession  from  the  earliest  Christian 
centuries  in  accordance  with  primitive  canons;  (21  n»  re- 
ceiving Uie  di>ctrinal  decisions  of  the  councils  acknow- 
ledged as  ecumenical  by  ttoth  the  llreek  and  the  Latin 
Thurch:  and  (HI  an  having  canonical  Jurisdiction  lu  the 
cuuntriea  in  which  it  exists. 

2.  Laying  especial  stress  on  the  Catholic  char- 
acter of  the  (  hureh  of  England;  high-church. 
Applied  to  lliat  party  In  the  Anglican  Church  which  In 
doctrine  and  ceremonies  timet  closely  approximates  to  Uio 
Rj'ln&jl  Catholic  Church,  solneUUH-ft  called  the  n'lud/iafie, 
Aii^l.t*  I'i^rytU  64'ctfoll  of  the  church. 

II.  ».  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  of  any  Anglican  church ;  especially,  one  who 
maintains  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  Ileiiic  the  term  ban  beell  applied  cape, 
dally  to  the  hlirti  i  hurchmrli  of  the  mienteeiitli  century, 
■uch  aa  Laud,  Aniircwa,  r.nln.  and  Jemn)  Taylor,  and  In 
I  cviiturv  to  thi'  adherenla  of  the  Oxford  move. 
,  <u  lt<.«-,  WlllUi.i  I^Iiii.t.  J.  H.  Newman,  Ke 
I  I'uary.  and  later  to  tlw  roivcr.  of  ainieiil  rituaL 
iimwii  as  ntilAlbda. 


the  prraent  < 
mint  Mlflm 
tdc.  and  l'u» 


_lo-Oathollclsni  (ang'glo-ka-thori-sizm),  n. 
The  principles  of  the  Anglican  f'hurch  regarded 
in  catholic ;  the  principles  i»f  jVnglo-Catholics. 
Anglo-Danish  (ang-glo-da'nUh),  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  the  English  Danes,  or  the  Danes  who 
settled  in  England. 
Anglo-French  |ang-gl6-french'  I.  a.  and  >t.  I. 
a.  English  Bnd  French;  pertaining  tu  the  lan- 
guage so  called. 

II.  it.  That  form  of  Old  French  brought  into 
England  by  the  Nonnnn*  na.l  later  comers  from 
France,  and  there  separately  developed ;  Anglo- 
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,  (ang-gI6-jc'li),  ».  [NL.,  <  Anglo-  + 
Gr7>oTn,  earth,  country.]  In  zmityog.,  the  An- 
glogiean  realm;  Nearctic  America  or  Arcta- 
merica.  Gill. 

Anglogean  (ang-glo-je'an),  a.  In  zatigeoQ.,  a 
term  applied  by  (iill  to  one  of  the  nine  realm*  or 
prime  divisions  of  the  earth's  land-surface,  in- 
cluding North  America  as  fur  southward  as 
about  to  the  present  Mexican  boundary  in  the 
lowlands,  and  to  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in 
thu  highlands:  synonymous  with  .tref«»nf  ricua 
or  Srarclic. 

Anglo-Indian  (ang-glo-in'di-an),  a.  and  ».  I. 
a.  1.  Connected  with  both  England  and- India ; 
combining  English  and  Indian  characteristics : 
as,  Anglo-Indian  trade;  Anglo-Indian  words. — 
2.  Relating  to  or  connected  with  those  parts 
of  India  which  lielong  to  (Jreat  Britain  or  are 
under  British  protection :  as,  the  Anglo- Indian 
empire. —  3.  Kelatiug  or  pertaining  to  the  An- 
glo-Indians: as,  Anglo-Indian  housekeeping. 

H,  n.  One  of  the  English  ruc«  born  or  resi- 
dent in  the  East  Initios. 

Anglo-Irish  ^ang-gld-i'rish),  a.  and  n.  L  "•  1. 
Connected  with  both  England  and  Ireland  ;  re- 
lating to  both  these  countries  or  to  their  in- 
habitants.— 2,  Pertaining  to  the  English  who 
have  settled  in  Ireland,  or  to  their  descendants. 
— 8.  Of  English  parentage  on  one  side  and  of 
Irish  on  the  other. 

H,  ".;>'.  1.  English  people  born  or  resident 
in  Ireland. — 2.  Descendants  of  parents  Eng- 
lish on  one  side  and  Irish  on  the  other. 

Anglomant  (ang'gld-man),  n. ;  pi.  Anglomcn 
(-men).  (_<  i .  anglomanc,  i  anglomanir,  Anglo- 
mania; in  Jcfferson'B  use  (dcf.  2)  as  if  <  Anglo- 
+  man.  ]  1 .  An  Anglomaniac— 2.  A  partizan 
of  English  interests  in  America. 

It  will  bo  of  great  cimacqaence  to  France  and  England 
to  have  America  governed  by  a  Oalloman  or  an  A  nofoMian. 

Jtferum.  Worka  (\r&>\  II.  air.   (A.  K.  D.) 

Anglomania  (ang-glo-ina'ni-JO,  n.  [=  F.  an- 
glomanie;  <  Anglo-  +  <«r.  /win,  madness:  see 
mania.']  An  excessive  or  undue  attachment 
to,  respect  for,  or  imitation  of  that  which  ig 
English  or  peculiar  to  England,  as  English  in- 
stitutions, manners,  and  customs. 

Anglomaniac  (ang-glo-m&'ni-ak),  n.  [<  Anglo- 
+  maniac,  after  Anglomania.]  One  who  is  pos- 
sessed bv  a  mania  for  all  that  is  English. 

Anglo-Norman  (ang-gld-n&r'man),  n.  and  s. 
L  "•  1.  Pertaining  to  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, or  to  their  inhabitants. — 2.  Pertaining 
to  tho  Normans  who  settled  in  England  after 
the  conquest  in  1006.— 3.  Of  both  English  and 
Norman  descent. 

II.  s.  1.  One  of  the  Normans  who  settled  in 
England  after  its  eonqnest  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1006,  or  one  of  the  descendants  of 
such  a  settler.  The  term  la  aeldom  applied  to  any 
dcftfcndaitU  of  the  Norwanv  of  a  time  Later  than  the 
twelfth  century,  after  that  time  they  an-  called  Knjluk. 
2.  The  Norman  dialect  of  Ola  French  as  spo- 
ken and  separately  developed  in  England. 

Anglophobe  (ang/glo-fob),  n.  [<  F.  anglo- 
l>h<ibc,  <  Anglo-,  English,  +  Gr.  ^oirir,  fear.] 
Oue  who  hales  or  fears  England  or  the  English. 
Also  called  Anglophobia!. 

Anglophobia  (ang-glo-fd'bi-S),  «.  [<  Anglo-  + 
Gr.  -v»,fin,  fear:  see  Pnof>a*.~\  An  intense 
hatred  or  fear  of  England,  or  of  whatever  Is 
English. 

Anglophobic  (ang-gld-fo'bik),  a.    [<  Anglo. 

yhobia  +  -ie.]    Pertaining  to  or  characterized 

by  Anglophobia. 
Anglophobist  (ang'glo-fo-bUtl,  w.    [<  Anglo- 

ithohc  +  -i«f.]    Same  as  A  niilopliobe :  as,  "a 

bitter  Anglophobuit,''  H.  Cabot  I/odge,  Webster, 

p.  267. 

Anglo-Saxon  (aug-gl6-sak'son),  n.  and  «.  [< 
ML.  Anglo-Xtuonts,  more  correctly  written  An- 
gltuntsoncs,  pi.,  also  Angli  .SitroHr*  or  Angli  et 
.Saxonr*,  rarely  .Vnfinn  Jn;//l.  The  term  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  charters  of  Alfred  and 
his  successors  (chiefly  in  the  gen.  pi.  with  rrz) 
as  tho  general  name  of  their  people,  nil  the 
Teutonic  tribesin  England;  but  it  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  people  south  of  the  HuiiiImt. 
The  same  term  is  used  by  foreign  chroniclers 
and  writers  in  Ijitin  from  the  Hlh  to  the  l-'lh 
century,  in  the  same  meaning  as  by  Alfred.  In 
the  Initio  charters  the  gen.  pi.  vitries  from  An- 
glosasonnm  (besides  Anglornm  Sajonnm  and 
Anglorum  rt  toijonum)  through  the  half  AH. 
Angul»axonum  to  tho  whollv  AS.  Jn<;ufsrij-N(i. 
the  AS.  forms  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters) 
being  Angultama.  -ttuana,  -xraxna, 
na,  and  OnguUaxna,  gen.  pi.  of  * 


(corresponding  to  Wal-scaxan,  Edtt-ntaxan, 
Silh-tcaxan,  -ncaxr,  Middrl-»raxe,  Eaidseaxan, 
West-,  East-,  South-,  Middle-,  Old-Saxons), 
<  Angnl,  Ongol,  orig.  the  name  of  the  district 
from  which  the  Angles  came,  in  eomp.  the  com- 
bining form  of  Angk  Englt,  j»l.,  the  Angles  (so 
also  in  Angtl-,  itngel-,  (tngoliynH,  also  Angel- 
thtdil,  AngrUfolc,  the  Angle  (Anglo-Saxon)  peo- 
ple, Angrl-Cj/ning,  their  king.  Angtl-cyricc .  the 
Angle  (Anglo-Saxon)  church.  Angt'-thrOv,  a 
man's  name,  lit.  Angle-servant ),  +  Seaxan,  Sax- 
ons: seo.-lNf;f>3andNrwoiv.  In  the  Latin  charters 
tho  country  is  sometimes  called  AngliMaxonia  or 
Angulsaxonia,  as  well  as  Saxoma.  The  ML.  An- 
gloMXOHe*  is  a  true  compound,  following  such 
forms  sb  L.  Syropha-nix,  <  (Jr.  Siywaeitwi,  a  Syro- 
phenician,  i.  e.,  a  Syrian  Phenician;  L.  Indo- 
nrythun,  <  tir.  'InSooaeftjf,  an  Indian  Scythian ;  L. 
Indmcfthia,  <  Gr.  'Ii"AK>»tf*itt,  Ituloscythia;  L. 
Oallogrtrci,  the  Gallic  or  Galutian  Greeks,  Oal- 
lohitfMini,  thu  Gallic  Ilispauians,  the  Gauls  of 
Spain,  etc.,  tho  form  in  -o-  being  the  crude  form 
or  stem  of  the  first  element,  which  stands  in  a 
quasi-adjective  relation  to  the  second:  see  -o-. 
CI.  D.  Angelaaktcr,  n.,  -mkmach,  a.,  Sw.  Angei- 
lachsarc,  n.,  AngcUacksink,  a.,  Dan.  Angelsach- 
»cr,  n.,  Angclnacksi»k,  a.,  based  on  the  (}.  Angel- 
sarAjtc,  pi.  -««,  n.,  Angclmchsiseh,  a. ;  all  mod.] 
L  n.  1.  (a)  Literally,  one  of  the  Angle  or 'Eng- 
lish' Saxons;  sometimes  restricted  to  the  Sax- 
ons who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts 
(Wessex,  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex  —  names 
which  contain  a  form  of  Saxon  —  and  Kent)  of 
the  country  which  came  to  be  known,  from  a 
kindred  tribe,  as  tho  land  of  the  Angles,  Engla 
land,  now  England,  but  usually  extended  to  the 
whole  people  or  nation  formed  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  tho  Angles,  Saxons,  and  other  early 
Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain,  or  the  whole  people 
of  England  before  the  eonqnest.  (6)  pi.  The 
English  race ;  all  persons  in  Great  Britkin  and 
Ireland,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  their  de- 
pendencies, who  belong,  actually  or  nominally, 
nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  Teutonic  stock  of 
England;  in  the  widest  use,  all  English  -speak- 
ing or  English-appearing  people. —  2.  [The  adj. 
used  absolutely.]  The  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  Saxon ;  tho  earliest  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  constituting,  with  Old  Saxon, 
Old  Frlesic,  and  other  dialects,  the  Old  Low 
German  group,  belonging  to  the  so-called  West 
Germanic  division  of  the  Teutonic  speech.  Tha 
first  Anglo  Saxon  dialect  to  receive  literary  cultivation 
waa  that  of  the  Angles  (Anglo-Saxon  -fZmrtf,  lingU):  bene* 
the  name  .finalise.  Knglut,  that  la,  AnglUk,  waa  sf tar- 
ward  applied  io  all  Uie  dialccta,  and  particularly  to  Uw 
prevailing  one,  West  S*xon  ;  it  la  the  origin  of  the  r 
English  aa  applied  to  the  modem  mixed  language. 
.tiifsluA  and  English.)   A  Middle  latin  name  for  Uw 


lingua  : 

icunrnum.  Tile  Anglo  ; Saxon  language 
tlie  name,  runiiated  of  several  dlale< 


In  tile  widest  Dae  of 
the  Northern  «- 


Anglian  group.  Including  the  Old  Northumlirtan  and  the 
Uiuland  or  Mercian  dialects,  and  the  Southern  or  daxoa 
gruap.  Including  the  West  Saxou  and  the  Kentish.  The 
Ke  utish  rcmaiua  arc  scanty ,  Uie  Mercian  scantier  still  aad 
ditulitful,  while  the  Old  Northumbrian  remains  are  con- 
siderable. The  great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literatura 
It  West  Sanoti  the  two  U-nnt  being  practically  synony- 
mous except  when  expressly  distinguished  aa  gcacrlc  and 
•lit  Mc.  In  Uie  Old  or  Middle  English  period  the  Mid- 
land dialect  liecamc  conspicuous,  and  it  Is  to  It  UuU  the 
form  of  nxslern  English  is  chiefly  due.  lu  this  dictionary 
.fjioto-.Saxun  (abtirevlateil  AS.)  Includea  Uie  whole  Ian- 
guage  (hut  chlerty  SS  est  Saxon,  the  ( >ld  Nortliiunbrtan  and 
K>iitlsh  biting  uisrrlmtnstcd  when  neccaaary)  from  the 
mldille  ol  the  ttfth  centary,  or  rattier  trvm  the  MvenUi  c«n- 
tun',  when  the  nrst  contemporary  recortls  bcgiD,  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  language  from 
Uie  conomwt  (USMt)  Ut  the  end  of  this  period  being  'late 
Anglo-Saxon.-   See  English. 

Several  of  the  English  tcholan  who  are  most  active  la 
the  study  of  early  Kngllsh  wsjte  war  ou  .4  ugUt-Sairm. 
They  attack  the  s.mL  .  .  .  Tltrj  are  still  more  hostile  to 
the  suggestion  which  goes  wlUi  the  won),  that  the  i 
cal  1^,1  A  ,,.^i..Sii*oi>  Is  .1  Iff ereul  from  t 
to  .Icuri.  a  si-iiarate  name.  They  say  < 
"lie  Speech  Slkikell  III  tUiKland  by  the  T 
tliclr  ilesrcndanta  from  I's^lim.ii  to  Tennyson.  .  _ 
Hassle  Ah,iI..  . <viuondlrlers  from  our  English  lu  phonology, 
...  In  v,«abulary,  .  .  .  |ln|  liillectlons,  ...  in  the  deri- 
vstlon  ,  it  words,  .  .  .  IliiJxynUi,  .  .  .  llHlvrrslncallonlsee 
nlltlmii<m:,  .  .  [aiel  In]  the  ln.«les  of  thought.  .  .  .  The 
former  U  a  »yntli<  tic  (lennsn  speech,  with  Itaown  periods 
ol  early  invgular  Idh  nn,  ctssstc  cultivation,  decline  and  fall 
Int.  i  dialects  :  the  latter  an  analytic  mltcd  sttes-ch  of  Ro- 
manic •  illtlvatlon.  with  other  ]iertinl«  of  growth,  and  classic 
regularity  arid  Mntrrtwa.  And  I  clMUw  separates  the  two 
languages  It  1»  only  when  attention  It  directed  to  the 
history  of  i  ivni'ilogical  fonu»  that  unity  can  be  plausibly 
claimed  for  t)u  m  .  .  .  Hut  while  the  luifKirtance of  Ihese 
f..nn»  in  trn<  lug  the  .l,-s.-cnt  of  languages  l»  proliably  boi 
ovcrratnl,  th.-ir  weyjlit  in  ,-stalill-iliing  Mchtlly  ,«r  «mi- 
larity  may  easily  he.  .  -  .  The  proposed  iwc  uf  t»M  KngUsh 
1 1  is  place  ol  .1  M  i(,.  ,Vrtjn>i|  diws  not  dl.tliigillsh,  but  cm- 
founds  all  the  p|.ri<«la  of  .linsl,,  ,s,tr<.ii  and  the  two  early 
|»ri  ..l»  of  Enululi.  .  .  .  The  reaaons  urged  f..r  tlib  Bo- 
nn- In  i.-veat  part  sentimental.    It  I 
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i  as  Law  German,  baring  an  unbroken  history  parallel 
with  that  of  the  High  German,  and  reaching  through  a 
more  famoua  career  to  a  more  venerable  antiquity.  Bat 
Americana  are  taught  to  believe  In  mix  oft  race*,  and  It 
magnifies  the  English  moat  In  our  eye*  to  roprHeent  It  In 
the  old  fashion,  at  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
Isnpasrea, the  bearers  of  the  beat  cultivation  of  toe  Teu- 
tonic and  Romanic  race*. 

>'.  -1.  M are*.  In  Tram.  Amer.  Phllol.  Ass.,  IV.  97-106, 

H.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons :  aa,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king* ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  language 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  belonging  to,  derived 
from,  or  having  the  form  or  spirit  of  that  lan- 
guage: as,  the  Anglo-Saxon  clement*  of  mod- 
ern English;  the  proportion  of  Anglo-isuxon 
words  in  the  Bible  or  Bhakspere ;  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  style,  as  contrasted  with  a  Latin  style.-— 
3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  the  English-speaking  race:  as,  An- 
glo-Saxon  enterprise;  the  political  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.. 
Anglo-Saxondom  ( nnK-Kl6-s«k'son-dum),  a. 
f<  Anglo-Saxon  +  -dom.]  The  Anglo-Saxon 
domain;  the  whole  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  In 
sense  1  (b). 

Anglo-Saxonlc  (aug'glo-sak-son'lk),  a.  [< 
ML.  Aug-lataxonieut, <  Anglotaxonet :  see  ,l'rf//<>- 
Saxon."]  Of  Anglo-Saxou  character  or  quality; 
Anglo-Saxon  in  origin  or  seeming. 

Anglo-Baxonlsin  (aug-glo-sak  son-izm).  ». 
[<  Anglo-Saxon  +  -i*m.]  1.  A  characteristic  or 
peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. — 2.  A 
word,  phrase,  idiom,  or  peculiarity  of  speech 
belonging  to  Anglo-Saxon,  or  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  or  type.— 8.  The  state  of  being  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  widest  sense J,  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  character  in 
the  axzregnto  ;  the  feeling  of  pride  in  being 
Anglo-Saxon. 

angiailt,  n.  The  more  eorreot  form  of  agnail. 
See  agnail  and  hong  nail. 

angola  (ung  tro'lj),  n.  A  common  bat  corrupt 
form  of  angora. 

Angola  cat.  pea,  seed.  weed.  See  tho  nouns. 

angon  (angVon ),  n.  [ML.  angv,  <  MQr.  dyjw.] 
The  heavy  barbed  javelin  of  tho  Franks.  It  Is 
described  an  being  not  very  long,  but  heavy,  and  used  *e 
maeh  to  drag  down  the  enemy  ■  shield,  when  fixed  In  It 
by  it*  barbs,  aa  to  inflict  wounds;  in  thla  respect  raaanv 
hung  the  plhua  (which  ace).  It  waa  alao  need  aa  a  pike 
or  lance  in  close  combat. 

angor  (ang'gor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  an- 
goitr  and  (by  confusion  with  anger*)  anger, 
<  late  ME.  angurt,  <  OF.  angor,  angour,  v  Lu 
angor,  aec  angorem,  anguish,  trouble,  lit.  a 
strangling,  <  angere  (=  Or.  ayxtiv),  compress, 
throttle,  strangle,  stifle,  distress,  torment, 
trouble:  see  anguith,  angutt,  and  anger'1.  In 
the  medical  sense  angor  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  kindred  a ngina.]  It.  Anguish;  intense 
bodily  or  mental  pain. 

For  man  It  laden  with  tea  thonwxi.l  l»>urifcor»i 
All  other  crostaro*  onely  feel*  the  angart 
Of  tew  disease*. 
Syi  •>tttr.  tr.  of  Ihi  Bart**  (ed.  OroaartX  The  Furies,  1. 807. 
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angry  (ang'gri),  a.  [ME.  angry,  earlier  an- 
gvrich;  <  anger'  +  -yi.]  It,  Causing  grief  or 
trouble;  troublesome;  vexatious;  trying. 

God  had  provided  a  severe  and  awry  education  to 
chasten  the  fiuwii-J.-ica.-.  of  a  young  spirit. 

Jrr.  TxnAar,  Sermons,  III.  167. 

2t.  Feeling  prief  or  trouble;  grieved;  troubled; 
vexed. — 3.  Feeling  or  allowing  anger  or  re- 
sentment (anf*  or  at  a  person,  at  or  about  a 
thing) :  said  of  persons. 
God  U  anory  sett*  the  wicked  every  day.  Pa.  rlL  11. 
Bather  be  glad  to  amend  roar  III  living  than  to  be  mgry 
when  you  urc  wnnted  or  tow  of  your  fault, 

Lali$ntr,  Sermon  of  too  Plough. 
Mow  he  fell 

Prom  heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  cryatal  batUemeiiti 

Milton,  P.  L,  L  T41. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  manifestim 
wrathful:  as,  an  angry  look  or  mood; 
words;  an angry reply. 

Tennymn,  Maud,  rt 

0.  Bearing  the  marks  of  anger;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  anger;  frowning;  fierce: 
as,  an  angry  countenance ;  angry  billows. 

And  with  my  knife  acraU-h  out  tho  a  wry  eye* 
of  »ii  that  are  ttilue  wetnie* 

SAar.,  Lucreoe,  L  1MB. 
Prom  the  far  corner  of  the  building,  near  the  ground, 
angry  pulta  of  ateam  ahonc  snow-white  In  the  moon  and 
vanished.  A  L.  Stntnim,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  M. 

9.  Having  the  color  of  the  face  of  one  who  is 
in  anger;  red.  [Bare.] 
Swoet  roan,  whoa*  ha*  angry  and  brave. 

Htrtert,  Virtue, 

7.  Sharp;  keen;  vigorous.  fRaro.] 

I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite. 

Ttrinyxm.  o'eralut. 

8.  In  mtd.,  inflamed,  as  a  sore ;  exhibiting  in- 
flammation. 


anguish 

by  i 

common  eel,  A.  vulgarit,  and  closely  related 

species.  Ita  aped**  are  very  diveraely  ea limited.  ■ 


authors  recognUIng  about  50,  others  only  t^lhe  Arc  logman 


Aftshof  thefaroily 


A.  vulgarit,  the  Indian  A. 
the  Oceanic  A.  nweinlcuhmi*. 
angnHlid  (ang-gwil'id),  n 
Anguillida,  as  an  eel. 
AngnillideS  (ang-gwil'i.de),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  <  An- 
guttla  +  -toVr.]  A  family  of  a  podal  fishes,  ©xem- 

? lined  by  the  genus  AngviUa ;  the  typical  eels, 
arlona  limita  have  bean  aaalgned  to  It  by  IcEtlgiuluiiiata. 
Aa  now  reauicted,  the  AtvjniUida?  are  cliaraetericrd  by 
the  presence  of  pectoral  An*,  reinoteneat  of  tl>e  duraal  On 
from  the  head,  conflueticeof  the  donal  aixl  anal  ii m  » ith 
tho  caudal,  prvtence  of  amall  elliptical  obliquely  set  scale*, 
dlacrete  lateral  noatrlla,  lunirue  free  In  front,  aim ' 
diioed  pterygoiil  bones,  elongated  Jaws,  and  mod 
broad  ethiuovoiuertne  region.  In  thla  aeiuw  the 
eonuJna  only  the  genua  AwnMa. 
angnilliform  (aiiR-frwil'i-fftrm),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
guiUiformis,  <  L.  anrfuilla,  an  eel,  +  forma, 
form.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  an  eel  or  of  a 
serpent ;  resembling  an  eel  or  a  serpent.  Spe- 
cifically— a.  In  iekth.,  having  the  xoologu  ul 
character  of  an  eel;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  An- 
guUliforme*. 

Anguilliformoo  (ang-gwil-i-for'mez).  n.  pi 
f  NL.,  pi.  of  anintilliformls ;  gee  angnilliform.] 
In  Cuviert  classifleation  of  flshee,  the  only 
recognized  family  of  3talact>i>tcrygii  ripw/c*,  in- 
cluding flshos  with  an  elongated  form,  a  thick 
and  soft  skin,  few  bones,  no  caaca,  and  in  most 
eases  a  swim-bladder  which  is  often  of  singu- 
lar shape.  It  has  been  disintegrated  into  many 
families,  and  even  different  orders. 
Anguilliiia  (ang-gwi-U'nS),  n,  ni,  [NL.,  < 
Anguilla  +  -ina.]  In  G tether's  classiAcation 
of  fiahes,  a  group  of  Muranidai  platychitUr,  with 
the  gill-openings  separated  by  an  interspace, 
pectoral  fins  preaeut,  nostrils  superior  or  lat- 
eral, tongue  free,  and  the  ond  of  the  tail  sur- 
rounded l>v  the  fin. 

t^^X^rT    ^^^J,  angnmoun- (aninrwU'u.), «,   f<  L  anguiUa,  an 

eel,  +  -ou*.]  Like  an  oel :  anguHlif orm.  [Bare.  J 
Anguillala  (aug<gwil'$-lft),  n.  [NL.,  aim.  of 
L.  anguilla,  an  eel.]  A  genus  of  nematoid 
worms  or  nemathelminths,  typical  of  the  family 
Anguillulida  (which  see).  The  common  <1ne«ar«el 
la  A.  aeatt;  that  of  sour  parte.  A.  glntinota;  that  of 
blighted  wheat,  A.  tritiri.  See  cat  under  Xtmaioid**. 
angnjllale  (ang-gwil'ul), «.  [<  Anguiltvla, q. v.] 
One  of  the  anguicubjB  or  Angttillulida;  any  simi- 


,  ami  terr-in,  mid  i-jnif:tlm«i  1i-jw1. 
i  beard. 

Abp.  t'atAer,  Ana.  to  a  Jeault,  p.  174. 

9.  In  merf.,  extreme  anxiety,  accompanied  with 
painful  constriction  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
often  with  palpitation  and  oppression.  DungU- 

angora  (ang-gd'rft),  a.  [<  Angora  (Turk.  An- 
<]hitr),  mod.  form  of  Or. \y<n>pa,  L.  Anefra,  a  town 
In  Asia  Minor,  giving  name  to  tho  cat  and  (he 
goat  so  called:  see  also  Aneyrene.  Tho  name 
coincides  with  Or.  iyxvpa,  L.  aneora,  a  hook,  an 
anchor:  see  anchor1.']  A  light  cloth  made  of 
Angora  wool,  and  used  for  coats  and  cloaks. 
The  angora  of  commerce  doe*  not  now  contain  Angor* 
wool,  bat  is  made  of  mohair  and  silk.  Brronoi>u«ly  but 
commonly  written  angola. 

Angora  cat.  goat,  wool.  Bee  the  nouns. 

Angostura  bark.  [(  Angottvra,  a  town  in  Ven- 
ezuela, on  the  Orinoco;  lit.  a  narrow  pass;  < 
Hp.  angottura  (=  Pg.  aa<rit»fitra),  narrowness,  a 
narrow  pass,  <  angosto  (=  Pg.  angitsto),  narrow, 
<  L.  anquttus,  narrow:  seo  anqvtt  and  <i»f/iti«A.] 
See  barli*. 

angrily  (nng'gri-li),  acir.  [AfK.  an'jrilu,  amjrijlij, 
-If he  ;  <  angry  +  4y*.  Cf.  angerly,  oat.  ]  In  an 
angry  manner;  witn  indications  of  resentment. 

TtA1  "^iTin^&\tr^ 
(ang'gTi-nes),  w.  1.  The  state  of 


=8ym  S,  4,  0.  Indi^itAiit.  tn  uof ia--'l,  inuj.lnnatc,  resent. 
futTbrltated  vrrathlu),  irate,  not, raging, fnrtoas,  stormy, 
choleric,  intkamed,  Uunultuooa, 

asgaicnlie  (ans-K^-ik'n-le),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fern, 
pi. ;  of.  L.  angfiaeulu*',  m.,  a  small  serpent,  dim. 
of  anguif,  a  serpent :  see  A  nguit .]  An  old  name 
of  the  small  nematoid  worms,  as  those  of  tho 
family  AnguiUulula,  found  in  sour  paste,  vine- 
gar, etc.,  and  commonly  called  vinegar-eels.  It 
was  not  used  as  a  zoological  name. 

angulcular  ^ang-gwikV-lftr),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing lo  ivn^rui'-ulio. 

anguid  (ang'gwid),  n.  A  lizard  of  the  family 
Anguidar. 

AainidaJ  (anp  gwi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,«.  Ang%sii  + 
-ida.']  A  family  of  lacertilians,  t>-pified  by  the 
genus  Anguit.  It  la  closely  related  to  the  Srineirfa, 
and  contains  a  nonbor  of  faeblc,  tragllo,  and  nannies*  apo- 
-lal  xn.]  Misii-llkc  M/ar.'-i,,  1 1  ct  In  holes  or  under  atones, 
and  feeding  on  Insects  or  worm*  The  technical  charac- 
ters arc :  an  caquamete  tongue  whose  anterior  portion  Is 
retractile,  clavtclea  undllated  prniinwlly,  poatorhlul  and 
postirontal  arches  present,  and  temporal  timet  roofed  over, 
and  the  body  furnished  with  oeteodertnal  plates  having 
Irregularly  branching  or  radiating  channel*. 

AngTlifer  (ang'gwi-fer),  n.  [Ln  serpent-bear- 
ing, <  anguit,  a  serpent  (see  Anguit),  +  ferre  = 
E.  oeari.j  In  attron.,  a  northern  constellation 
pictured  by  a  man  holding  a  serpent;  Serpen- 
iarius.  or  Ophluehus.  See  out  under  Ophiuchns. 

anguiform  (ang'gwl-f6rm),  a.  [<  XL.  angvi- 
formit,  <  L.  anguit,  a  snake  (see  Anguit),  +  /or- 
met,  form.]  Snaky ;  serpentine ;  like  a  snake : 
said  both  of  shape  and  of  movement :  as,  an 
angutform  motion  j  an  anguiform  myriapod; 
"tie  uayict/oriii  Chiki^rnathiinB,"  Kir  by,  Habits 
of  Animals  (1836),  p.  68. 

Ajigniformea  (au+,'-|rwi-fdr'mez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  anguifarmis :  see  anj/MiTorw.J  In  La- 
treille's  system  of  claasiflcation,  a  group  of 
ehilognath  myriapoda,  corresponding  to  the 
family  lulidat  of  Westwood. 

AiiRTiilla  (ang -gwil'll),  n.  [L.,  an  eel  (cf.  Or. 
i)Xe'^t,  an  eel),  dim.  of  an 


Anguida,  rated  as 


Ssch  *n  *  nvrineu  of  humour  that  we  take  are  at  every- 
thing.  Dr.  B.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  i  ti. 

2.  Inflammation  and  pain  of  a  sore  or  swell- 
ing. [Obsoie^nt] 


Coaunaa Eel  '.AntrrUl*  mtfaru). 
(From  Reporter  U.  a  FUi  Co*nifiw,irv.  rflSs.) 


i  fum- 


Jwjuit.]   A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  th 
ily  Anguillida: :  a  name  sometimes  given  com- 
prehensively to  the  apodal  fishes  with  pectoral 


lar  eel-like  creature  of  small  size. 

B(ang-gwi-lu/li-de),M.pi.  [NL.,< 
-ftte.l  A  family  of  free,  that  is,  not 
p  araai  t  i  c,  nematoid  worms,  including  the  minute) 
creatures  known  as  vinegar-eels.  The  family  fa  re- 
lated to  tho  UordMa,  or  horsehair  worms,  and  contains 
nuuiy  Kcaers,  of  which  the  beat  known  la  AnavMuia. 
Anguing;  fsng-gwi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Anguit 
+ -ino;.]  The  slow-worms, 
a  subfamily  of  Scinckte. 
anguine  ',  ang 'gwin),  a.  [<  L.  anguinevt,  <  an- 
guit, a  snake:  see  Anguit.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  snake;  snake-like:  as,  "the  an- 
guine or  snake-like  reptiles,"  Owen,  Comp.  An 
— Anguine  lizard,  a  anake-lbtard  of  South  Africa,  C 
ascMSum  urnruimu  See  Chnm&*aura. 
angnineal  (anR-gwin'o-al),  a.  [<  L.  aa^ain^ 
(see  anguine)  +  -aU]  Besembling  or  pertaining 
to  a  snake  or  snakes.-  Anguine*!  hyperbola,  a 

term  applied  by  Newton  to  u  hyperbolic  curve  of  the  third 
order  having  one  atfjuiptote  and  thrw  lndcctlona, 

angnineons  (ang-gwin'^-ns),  a.  [<  L.  angvi- 
neat :  see  anguine.]    Same  as  anguineal. 

Asgoinids!  (unt-if^n'i-dC),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Anguit  +  -in-  +  -ida.]    Same  as  AnguuUr. 

angulped,  angoipedo  (ang'gwi-ped,  -ped),  a. 
and  n.  [<  L.  anguipet,  <  anguit  (see  Anguit),  a 
serpent,  +  pet  (pea-)  a  E.  foot.]  L  a.  Hav- 
ing feet  or  legs  in  the  form  of  serpents:  ap- 
plied to  such  conceptions  as  the  serpent-footed 
giants  of  Greek  mythology. 

A  winged  anyuipedr  giant. 

A.  S.  Hurray,  Greek  Sculpture,  n.  SO*,  note. 

II.  ».  An  individual  fablod  to  have  serpents' 
bodies  and  heads  in  tho  placo  of  legs. 
AngnlB  (ang'gwui),  n.  [L.,  a  serpent,  a  snake, 
lit.  a  throttler,  a  constrictor  (see  con«fr»rfor),  < 
angere,  throttle,'  choke :  see  anger*  and  angor.] 
A  genus  of  scincoid  lizards,  typical  of  the  family 
Anguida,  represented  by  the  slow-worm  or  blind- 
worm  of  Europe,  Anguit  fragilit,  as  the  best- 
known  species.  Tli esc  lUarda  are  perfectly  hannleaa, 
though  popularly  thought  to  be  dangerous.  They  bare 
been  supposed  to  be  blind,  from  the  smallneas  of  the  eyea. 
The  body  Is  very  brittle,  and  the  tail  readily  break*  off. 
There  are  apparently  no  limbs,  so  that  the  animal  reaetn- 


lea  a  small  anak 

anguish  (ang' 


[<  ME.  anguith,  an- 
etc., 
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(aguish 

suite,  anguit,  auguixte,  angoite,  angut,  etc?.,  < 
OF.  angumse,  angina**,  moil.  F.  angovue  =  I*r. 
angoi»m  =  OSp.  augosa  (Sp.  Pg.  angtutia)  = 
It.  anj^wcirt,  anguish,  <  L.  angtutia,  straitness, 
narrowness,  in  class.  L.  usually  in  pi.  anaut- 
ttir,  a  defile,  strait,  fig.  strait*,  distress,  ilifll- 
culty,  scarcity,  want,  poverty, <  angutlun,  strait, 
narrow,  difficult  (cf.  Goth,  aggtcut  =  AS.  angi , 
CNjr,  etc.,  strait,  narrow),  <  angcre  =  Or.  i),tm', 
choke,  strangle,  stitle:  w«m(|iul,  angor,  and 
a«<,<  rl.]  1.  Excruciating  or  agonizing  pain  of 
cither  body  or  mind ;  unite  suffering  or  distress. 

Iliil  they  hearkened  not  unto  Hum'*  f«r  (ooruu/,  of  iiplilt, 
ami  for  cruel  bcmdaitr.  En.  >  I.  !». 

When  pain  and  'ImuuA  wring  thr  brow, 
A  mliiiktcrliig  angel  thou.    &att,  Marmion,  vi.  3a 

tn  llw  sternest  of  lilt  I  Achilles'*!  net*,  we  rend  only  the 
a/H'KUA  of  his  »:ri»'r  V'O'ovv,  Homer,  ill. 

2.  Au  overwhelming  emotion.  [Rare.] 
Ho  cried  In  an  aonmA  of  uclljcht  and  srstlluilr. 

Itinckrray,  Vanity  Fair. 
=  8>T>.  ^.'A>'>v,  A  n/jninh,  Fail.),  etc.    See  .l./ortj,  and  rrne/. 

anguish  (ang'gwish),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  angut/tehrn, 
angtctthen,  earlier  angniten,  angui*seu,  <  OF. 
angnitter,  angui»ter  =  i'r.  ar»;/«i>«ir=Sp.  Pg.  an- 
guxtiar  =  It.  angaxciare :  from  the  noun.  J  To 
distress  with  excruciating  pain  or  grief. 

1  wish  thou  li*il»t  not  alUhlcd  ao  hastily  anil  roughly; 
It  Ititli  »liikcn  down  a  .brut  of  thy  hair;  take  li«d  thou 
■It  not  upon  It,  lest  It  aroniuA  thee. 

i.uo«J»r,  Lcofric  uud  CJoillvn,  p.  cU. 
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In  (ho  rcpravmtAtinn,  the  lwirU.rntAl  linn*  of  both  con- 
venpr  to  vaJiltthlny  point*.   Abo  (a1I<*1  nrWi^u/  ptrqueetn*. 

Angn  Inr  processes,  in  anal1.,.  Uwi  nrtaUJ  proocMri  *»f 
the  .rontal  Uidi*  near  thr  tuigtri  of  the  tye.  The  external 
antnilar  proreju  u  iuraL'tiiw*  called  the  tw>ja/  proem.  >t  e 
cut  mult  r  •JL-r./r.  -  Angular  sections,  that  part  of  matin*- 
matk*  which  tn-nU  nf  tiie  divUion  of  anj;lefi  into  «**|ual 
part*.-  AnguLur  V«tn.  In  anaf.,  the  part  of  the  f;iaal 
vein  which  ac  companies  the  mt^ulnr  artery.  Anyubir 
velocity,  ui  mrtk,,  the  aiur)e  which  n  line  pVrrK-iiiik  uUr 
to  thu  aim  <>f  rot  lit  kiri  urt-trpn  Uiroii^h  in  u  given  uu.t  of 
tiini* ;  tht*  uprtnl  or  rat«  o(  revolution  of  n  ri'Votving  htxly: 
UMially  i ~rpn*MHNl  in  i;lrculor  iiMuuuirc  (whicii  m*u,  uutk-r 

angularity  (an^-^u-Ur'Mi),  «.;  pi.  angularities 
(-tiz).   (.<anf/w^fr  +  Thoquality  of  hrin^ 


lingular  in  any  sense ;  an  angular  detail  or 
characteristic'. 

N'o  douht  (here  are  a  few  mm  who  can  Wk  hnron.J  the 
haxk  or  shell  of  a  ttlhtw-lwinn  hi*  an  fularitt**,  uwk- 
wardnni,  or  nvciitritity  —  to  th<->  hUldrii  qualitii'*  within. 

II*.  .Vi»f(/.r-«r,  Gettins  on  in  thu  World,  ix  Hi 


angularly  i 


Early  mod.  E. 
Affeot^d  by 


■4 


•ngiilahad  (anjc't winht >,  a. 

also  (inyNixht,  <  ME.  angiciKhfa 
■ntfuinh';  expretwitu/  or'enuM>d 

On  thy  coiil  tuHirad  fct«i«J(  thr  an<tui*hc  t  ilcw. 

Culsritl:*;  ItrMh  of  CliatV-rtou. 

angTliBhonst,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  and  mod.  dial., 
<  ME.  nnj/MwAoN.v,  angvi»shi>tu,  earlier  nnf/wy*- 
«)M*,  anjirwoKd,  anguisn/ie,  angtuswi,  <  OF.  a»- 
o*i*n«,  angumun,  later  rnijowwui  (OotRrare)  — 
W.  angoiiutos  =  Sp.  F«.  angusttom  =  It.  anffiwri- 
o»<),  <  1IU.  aN«M.«fioirii*,<  L.  anguxtia :  see  anguish 
and  -om#.]  Full  of  anguish;  attended  with  an- 
pniidi.  Chaurrr. 

angular  (aiiK^i-lilO,  n.  [<  L.  ««j7»i/«ri*,  <  n«- 
j7«/m.«,  an  annle:  aee  MMj/fi-3.]  1.  Having  an 
angle  orautflew;  having  comers;  pointed:  as, 
an  angular  figure;  nn  angular  pieee  of  roi'k ; 
angular  writing  (thut  if,  with  the  turus  ahaqdy 
poinU-d  instead  of  curved). — 2.  Consisting  of 
an  angle;  forming  un  angle:  as,  au  angular 
point. — 8.  Measured  by  an  angle;  subtending 
an  angle ;  having  a  divergence  expressed  in  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds:  as,  angular  dis- 
tance; angular  velocity. — 4.  Of  persons:  (a) 
Having  or  exhibiting  protuberances  of  joint  or 
limb;  acting  or  moving  awkwardly  or  as  if  in 
angles. 

Hi-  U  amyular  In  hit  ntorrnwnU,  ami  rather  tall. 

f.  .If.  Cmir/unf,  Paul  fatotf,  rilL 

((/)  Stiff  in  manner;  cranky;  crotchety;  un- 
bending—  Angular  advance  of  an  eccentric,  thr 

aniflr  which  nicuurra  llw  arc  ilwribcil  by  the  crntrr  of 
thr  eccentric  in  movhu;  from  its  |mj^Uou  at  a  half  »truku 
to  thut  which  it  occupk*  at  tile  coiunirlH'rtut'nt  of  the 

•troke  of  the  piston    Angular  aperture  of  len&ea. 
.v-e  at>rrtnrr.    Angular  artery,  In  «»it/..  thr  facial  ar. 
.ikirlr  of 


tery  which  paatea  near  thr  alu:l< 


the  Jaw.  anil  Anally 


wir  thr  Uiiht  anttlr  of  the  eyr ;  e*]H.'clally,  thU  liittrr  |hir- 
tiini  of  ttt>  ajunr.— Anjular  belting,  r.H-Hitnt  lunliut  n 
tra|H'«o|,lal  xcliou  ami  ami  with  u  itroovwl  pulley.  It  I* 
employe*!.  bo--au«r  of  iu  errat  aillx^iou,  wnerr  a  narrow 
belt  or  iKiHlilrniblr  traction  In  ilfolml.  The  hravler  belli 
of  UiIh  cI»m  aro  mailc  by  (hsUiiIiik  blocka  of  Kailo-r  or 
oiler  BUltalilv  iiintirlal,  blutpol  like  truucaU«l  i>yratiilils. 
totlir  liiniTf«crofa«troni{iarrter  l>elt.— Anjrular  bone, 
a  Ih.iic  bltna«<-il  at  i>r  iwur  the  anxlc  of  thr  nuiliilil'le  of 
lo»<T«i  rt^brat.  «.  —  Angular  capital,  an  liwrrrcl  t«nn 
for  atvttr-mpiial,— Angulax  cnaln-belt,  n  chain  Attn!  b< 
run  over  a  V  »hn|xsl  pulley,  in  wmiiu  fornw  flat  links 
are  iwred  with  leather,  which  liears  airalmt  the  thlet  of 
the  irrooTe;  in  nthera  there  are  lonv  llnkn  with 
block*  wi-il«-cl  uito  them,  whu*»  emU  form  the 
HirW,;  tlcur  link,  al- 
trmnb^  wiUl  .biwtrr 


;'gu-lar-li),  ailr.  In  an  angular 
manner;  with  angles  or  corners, 
angularness  (ang'gu-liir-nes),  ».  The  quality 
of  b<>ing  angular, 
angalaie  (ang'gu-lat).  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  an- 
gulatrd,  ppr.  angulating.  [<  L.  angutatus,  made 
angular  (cf.  LL.  angulare,  make  angular),  <  ««- 
giilu.i,  angle:  see  angU^.]  To  make  angular  or 
angulate. 

angulate  (aug'gu-lat),  a.  [<  L.  anguUttu* :  see 
the  verb.]  Formed  with  angles  or  comers ;  of 
an  angular  form;  angled;  cornered:  as,  angu- 
late oteius,  leaves,  petioles,  etc. 

angulated  (ang'gu-w-ted),  v.  a.  Sumo  as  an- 
gulate, a.:  as.  "angulateil  fore-wings,"  H.  O. 
Fvrbc*,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  •JT4. 

angulately  (ang'gu-lSt-li),  atlr.  In  an  angulate 
manner;  with  angles  or  comers. 

angulation  (ang-gtVla'shon),  u.  [<  ungulate.] 
A  formation  of  angles ;  the  state  of  being  an- 
gulated. 

angulato  gibbons  (ang-gu-la-to-gib'us),  a.  [< 
L.  angulatu*,  angulate,  +  EL.  gihbitmu,  gib- 
bous.]   (iibtwu*  with  an  angulate  tendency. 

x  n. 

angulato-sinuooa  (ang-gti-hi-tr>-sin'fii-us),  a. 
[<  L.  anguUitux,  angulate,  4-  ttnuosux,  sinuous.] 
Sinuous  or  winding  witli  the  curves  angled. 
X.  K.  IK 

angnli,  «.   Plural  of  angulu*. 

angulife roils  (ang-gu-lLf'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  angu- 
lu/t,  an  angle,  +  Jirre  =  t.  6»<jrl.]  In  ewe*., 
having  the  last  whorl  angulated.    Craig,  1847. 

angulinerred  (ang'gu-li-nervd),  a.  [<  L.  a«- 
gulus,  nn  angle,  +  iiotnih,  nerve,  +  -eit-.]  In 
bot.,  having  nerves  which  diverge  at  an  angle 
from  the  mklnerve,  often  branching  repeatedly 
by  subdivision,  as  in  most  exogenous  plants; 
feather-veinod:  applied  to  leaves. 

Angulirostres  (an*'gu-li-ros'treit),  ».  ul. 
f.vL.,  <  L.  angulun,  au  angle.  +  rwtrttm,  beak.] 
In  Ulyth's  cUissiflctttion  of  binls  (1849),  a 
superfatnily  group  of  his  Balegoitles,  including 
the  todies  and  jiicaraars,  or  the  two  families 
TtnliiUr  and  Galbvlitltv. 

angulo-dentato  (nng'gu-lo-den'tat).  a.  [<  L. 
angulus,  ungie,  +  detttatut,  toothed:  see  den- 
tate.]   Angularly  toothed. 

anguloraeter  (ang-gu-lom'e-tcT),  m.  [<  L.  an- 
gultit,  angle,  +  Or.  filr/Mt,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  external  angles ;  a 
goniometer.  It  has  various  ' 
under 


anhidrosis 

angnstatet  (ang-gns'tat),  t.  t. :  fret,  and  pp. 
angu-ttated,  ppr.  anguntating.  [<L.  angwitatut, 
pp.  of  angtmtare,  straiten,  narrow,  <  anguxfu*, 
narrow  :  see  august.  ]  To  make  narrow ;  strait- 
en ;  contract. 

angTlState  (ang-gus'tat),  ii.  [<  L.  anguxtalut, 
pp.:  see  the  verb. ]    Narrowed;  straitened. 

angUStation  (aiig-gus-ta'shon),  n.  [<  angus- 
tate.  ]  The  act  of  making  ungustate  or  narrow : 
a  straitening  or  narrowing  down. 

angusticlave  (aug-gus'ti-Kluv),  n.  [<  L.  o«- 

gunticlarius,  adj.,  wearing  a  narrow  purple 
stripe,  <  anguntH-i,  narrow,  +  clartt*.  a  nail,  a 
knob,  a  purple  stri|>c  on  the  tunic  :  see  eliirii*.] 
A  narrow  txirjile  stripe  or  bund  reaching  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  bnttom  of  the  tunic  on  each 
side,  worn  regularly  by  tnemls-rs  of  the  Eiuiimi 
equestrian  onler,  and  sometiincH  by  thow  »>f  in- 
ferior rank  who  had  the  means  to  provide  ii. 
It  was  woven  in  the  fabric,  and  is  rarely  indi- 
cated in  sculpture. 
angUStifoliatO  (ang-gus-ti-fo'Ii-at),  n.  [<  NE. 
angtutifoliattu,  <  h.augustuei,  narrow. 4-foliatu*, 
leaved,  <  folium,  leaf:  see/o/io.]  In  bot.,  uar- 
row-leaved. 

angustirostrate (ang-gus-ti-ros'trat ),a.  [< NL. 
anguxtirn.itratu/1,  <  L.  ttnguxtun,  narrow,  +  nw- 
trattm,  lx-uked,  <  rtxifrufli,  beak.]  In  anil.,  hav- 
ing a  narrow,  sleiuler,  or  (especially)  com- 
pressed beak:  opposed  to  lattrtvtratr. 

AflgUstura  bark,  8»-e  .t»</f«f>irn  Imrk.  under 
bark-. 

angwantibo  (aug-gwiin-te'lio),  n.  [Native 
name.]  The  slow  lemur  of  Old  Calabar,  Are- 
toctbuH  ealabarensit,  of 
oin<r,  related  to  the  potto,  and  by  « 
to  the  genus  I'crodieticu*.  Th*  tall  in  rn.ilmi-tiUry. 
(lie  Innei  .IIr-IU  of  l«.tli  l«-t  are  npnouhle  a>  thioolps.  t!w 
lliilcx  illilH  is  nnlintcnUry,  »iel  tfwi  aeitmil  illttit  of  tli« 
hlml  f.K.t  Urmlnale*  In  a  claw,  the  n»t  of  the  diult»  hav- 
ing Hat  nails.  The pHajrr  I*  thick  an.l  »...lly,  of  a  hrown- 
Wl  color,  paler  or  whltlltl  bi-h>w. 

anhangt  (an-hang'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.;  anhangen, 
auttongcu,  no  pret.,  pp.  anhauged,  a  weak  verb; 
mixed  with  anhon,  pret.  anheug,  anhong,  an- 
hunge,  pp.  anhttngeu,  auhongr,  a  strong  verb ;  < 
AS.  'aiifniH,  *o«Aon  (Hoswo'rth),  perhaj)s  for  ii- 
*»»,  a  strong  verb,  hang.<  <is,  on,  on  (or  d-),  + 
Aon,  hang:  see  hang.']  To  hang. 

lit'  lsel  to  take  hliu,  ami  nnhnn  i  lUln  fut. 

Chawr.  IKK-lor's  Tulr.  L  ^>'.*. 

anharmonic  (an-har-mon'ik),  a.  (=F.  anhitr- 
tuoniqtie ;  <  tir.  av-  pri  v.  (an-r>)  +  harmonfr,  q.  v.  ] 
Not  harmonic ;  in  gram.,  a  term  applied  by 
Chaslos  to  an  important  kind  of  ratio  introduced 
Into  geometry  by  Mobius.  If  a,i,y,  tare  lonr  vain.* 
of  a  miMiniriuloriul  lortable  (for  initoncr,  Uie  puMtl.nit 
of  four  tolnl*  on  a  lined  then  1  (i— a)  :  (x-  A)  |  x  |  (y  -M  : 
(if   o)  |  U  ClUleil  thr  fi iiAcimionic  rrtflo  of  the-  four  va' 


toi^u\*l  lie«f,,^. 


Angular 

See  *w,v. 

geartng,  in 

M.-^...,  tootlxsl  Wheel!  of 
Irri'irnlar  outUuc,  umil  in 
trojumittinir  variable  mo. 
tlor,     AnguUr  jSTTUS 

tirval.,  In  inlr.,L.  thcae  arc*  of  the  e<iu*Uir  whUh 
are  inlercepl.-a  Utween  circle,  of  ileellnatlon  puaMnu 
through  the  object,  olneneil.  They  nic  mciuure.l  by 
mean,  of  thu  trnn.it  liuiniment  ami  clock.  Angular 
motion,  In  ji*«no,  the  motion  of  any  body  which  move* 
aboul  »  Aved  or  relatively  lined  point  :  a.,  the  n.i.7i.tor 
MufM.H  of  a  jNlidnlum  or  a  pnuiet :  au  called  ' 
lout  tin  Im  meiL-iircd  by  the  lUltfle  conUlnoii 


angulose  i.ang'gfi.los),  a .  [<  U  angular,  < 
angulug,  an  angle.]  Full  of  angles;  angu- 
lous. 

anguloslty  (ang-gu-los'i-tl),  «. ;  pi,  angvlnxities 
(-tiz).    [<  augutosc  +  -tfy.j  Tlie  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  a'ngulous  or' angular;  angularity, 
anguloso-gibbons  (ang-gu-lo-so-gib'us),  a. 

Same  as  angulatti-gibbous. 
angnloOS  (ang'gu-lus),  «.    [=i  F.  anguleux,  for- 
merly aitgUui,  =  It.  angoloso,  <  L.  angulotu.i, 
full  of  angles:  see  angulate.']    Angular;  hav- 
ing comers;  hooked;  forming  an  angle. 

r,;jufnu.  Involution.. 


Tlteblter*e<-tiouiiif  a  plane  pencil  of  four  line*  with  at 
vernal  huve  the  *anie  unhannonic  ratio,  however  the  I 
oral  may  be  aftiiate^l ;  and  thbi  ratio  U  called  the  aWtijr- 
moioV  ratio  of  the  pencil.  Anhannoiiic  ratio,  aro  always 
preserved  in  orthographic  projection.,  by  mean.  »,f  ttu-H> 
ration,  metrical  priij;vrtie*  are  deAiie,!  a.  projec  tive  prup- 
ertieiof  the  ub«jliite  orcunb  at  InAnity.  .Seeatwo/iife. 
If  from  the  intersection  of  two  line,  tatiirent.  are  dram n  to 
tlie  alMobitc,  the  lokurillim  of  the  aiilLarinoiiicr»tio,,f  the 
pencil  so  forrned  mlllliplled  liy  Jf'  S  Is  the  ancle  of  t!ir 
Arvt  two  llnct.  So,  the  lisrarithm  of  the  atihanannic  ratio 
of  two  isilntA,  bvetber  with  the  illler»ectlor.« of  thclro.n 
necllviic  line  with  the  abwililte.  when  multlplkil  by  a  c..il- 
Hant,  Klvr*  thr  dIMiinre  of  their  i»ilnt< 
property.  Iu  .con..,  a  property  that  U  i 
aiihamioiilc  ratio, 
anhelation  (an-he.la'Hhon),  a.  f=  F.  anhe'la- 
Hon,  <  L.  aiiAefVjfio(n-),  a  difficulty  of  breuthing, 
panting,  asthma,  <  anhclare,  pp.  'anhelattui :  see 
auheir.]  1.  Shortness  of  breath;  a  panting; 
difficult  respiration;  asthma. —  2.  Eager  desire 
or  aspiration.    [Hare  in  both  senses.] 

Tlir*c  .  .  .  riiiArov'ioiM  of  divine  aouls  after  tlie  adora- 
ble object  of  their  love.  GtunrUlt,  Sermons,  p.  ala. 

anhelet,  r.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  anheale,  <  ME. 
anheten,  attelen,  <  OF.  aueler,  auheler,  =  pr. 
anelar  cr  Sp.  l'g.  anhelar—  It.  anelare,  <  L,,  nn„ 
helare,  breathe  with  difficulty,  pant,  fig.  pant 


for. 


ursui 


eagerly;  <  o«-  for  ambt-,  around. 


drawn  from  lilt'  Axed  point  to  tin-  «|rrnulvr  |s,Mtion<  of 

the  cinivmu  b.«l>.  Angular  oecUlatton.  see  <^<lla- 
fwoi     Angular  perspective,  in  >i™,r.ng,  tlut  kind  of 

penpcili.e  111  will,  Ii  luilber  of  the  Mile.  ,.(  tile  prlnnpsl 
object  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  anil  therefor*, 


IjtinnlU,  Seep.  Scl  ,  vll,  37. 
angalna  (ang'gu-lus),  «.;  pL  anguli  (-li).  [L. : 
we  angle*.]  1.  In  anat.,  an  angle:  used  in 
phrases  like  anyulus  oris,  the  comer  of  the 
mouth;  angulu.*  niandibula',  the  angle  of  the 
mandible orlewer  jaw-bone;  anifulus  cosfor,  the 
angle  of  a  rib.-3.  [«ij..J  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
moilnsks. 

angustt  (ang-gust').a.  [<  F.  an«;i<.iff  (Cotgrnve), 

<  7«.  ci«;7u^fn*,  strait,  narrow,  contracted,  small, 

<  «Nf;rrr,  compress,  strangle :  see  anguish,  angor, 
and  a«srrT>.]    Narrow  ;  strait. 


on  Isith  sides,  +  -helare.  in  e<>mp..  for  ha  Ian, 
breathe.  Cf.  .shah  and  inhale.  ]  To  paut,  espe- 
cially with  eager  desire  and  anxiety. 

With  Moelfervcu!  desire  they  nnhralf  .  .  .  for  the  fruit 

of  our  comocullon.         Latimer,  'id  Sermotl  Is- fore;  t'.iuv  . 

anheloset  (an-he'los),  a.  [As  anhelous  +  ~osr .] 
Same  as  aiike/oua. 

anhelonSt  (an-he'lns),  a.  f<  L.  anhelux,  pant- 
ing, out  of  lireatli,  <  auhelare,  pant :  nee  an- 
htlr.]  Outofbreath;  panting;  breathing  with 
difficulty. 

anhidrosis  (an-hi-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  <iii- 
c!(«.f,  without  perspiration  (<  rii<-  pri  v.  ■+-  o'.kV. 
sweat,  akin  to  E.  »rrcof),  +  -«„>.]  Pelieieneyor 
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anhidrosis 

itm-nce  of  perspiration.     AIko  written  ani- 

lohidrotlc  (an-hi-drot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  anhi- 
iron*:  wo -otic.]  I.  a.  Tending  or  fitted  to 
eberk  perspiration. 

II.  »■  Any  medicinal  agent  which  chocks 
perspiration. 

Uhima  'un'bi-inii),  «.  [Braz.;  8p.  minimi.  Cf. 
otuvifni.}  1.  A  Brazilian  name  of  the  kamichi 
or  honied  screamer,  J'alamcdra  rornuta.  See 
Palarntdta. — 2.  [cap.]  [XL.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Ankimida.    Ilrismin,  1700. 

AsMmida  [■!>  hltn'l  djl).  >■.  id.  [XL.,  <  An- 
Amu  +  -uhr.]  A  family  of  birds,  the  horned 
screamers:  synonymous  with  1'alamtdridir. 

AnMmoidea  ian-hi-moi'de-«),  n.  pi.  [NX.,  < 
Anhima  +  -oidea.]  A  group  of  birds,  referred 
by  some  as  a  super-family  to  the  onler  C'keno- 
mmrphir,  hy  others  considered  as  forming  an 
order  by  itself.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
family  Ankimida:    See  I'alamnlt  idir. 

itthinga  (nn-hirig'g8).  n.  fS.  Amer.  name.] 
1.  The  American  snake-bird,  ilarter,  or  water- 
turkey,  I'lolus  ankinga  ;  a  totipaluiate  natato- 
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anhydro-.  In  ckem.,  the  combining  form  of  <ia- 

fs'JMflWss'. 

anhydrous  («u-hi'drnH),  a.  [<  Gr. hvvtpoe,  with- 
out water,  <  av-  priv.  +  itup  (i«V-).  water.] 
Destitute  of  water;  specifically,  in  chem.,  des- 
titute of  the  water  of  crystallization  (which 
see,  under  erafer) :  as,  ankydrous  salts. 

ani  (Ji'ne),  n.  [Braz.  name:  "AM  Brasilien- 
sium,"  Maregrave,  Johnston,  WiUughhy  and 
Kay.]   A  bird  of  the  genus  Crotopkaga,  sub- 


Awerku*.  Slutkc-tard  \  PUt*»  snhfnf). 

rial  l.ir.l.  of  the  family  Plotida?  and  order  Sle- 
gannfmdts.  n  \,  related  to  the  cormorants,  ami  Inhabits 
iwui|Muf  the  warmer  part*  of  America,  frxua  ttie  South 
A Uwtlc  and  <iulf  coaat  of  Uie  tailed  SUM*.  See  starter, 
nrSt 

3.  fesp.]  [XL.]  A  genus  of  hi nls:  a  svnonvm 
of  Plnttu.    Hri«*tiH.  17G0. 

anhistOOS  ian-his'tus).  it.  [<  dr.  or-  priv.  + 
«»?4f,  a  web,  mod.  tissue.]  In  anal.,  having 
no  recognizable  structure;  planum-  or  sarco- 
dous,  as  the  sareode  of  a  cell  or  the  plasma  of 

the  Wood. 

anhungeredt  (an-hung'gdrd),  a.  Same  as  ahun- 

pmi, 

aahydrate  (an-hl'drat),  p.  f. ;  pret. and  pp.  an- 
kflraltd,  ppr.  ankydrating.  [<  anktidruus  + 
•alt'*.]  To  remove  water  from,  especially  from 
a  substance  naturally  containing  it ;  dehydrate. 

It  ii,iyccr1n|  In  nsrd  like  alcohol  aa  an  anhydrat ,n  >  n.t-. 
dktni  bn  the  study  of  protoplasm. 

r'-ositsen,  lint.  Mlcro-chcm.  (trans.),  p.  -T. 

inhydration  (an-hi-dr-a'shou),  ».  [<  anky- 
dralt.)  Kemoval  of  water  from  anything; 
deliydration. 

aahydremia,  anhydraemia  lnri-hi-«lre'mi-a),  it. 
(XL.,  prop,  irnkfiilrirmui,  <  (ir.  dicd/joc,  without 
water  (<  tip-  priv.  +  Ma  (Mf*-),  water),  +  ainn, 
ii  oral.]  A  I'onectitnited  slut.'  of  the  blood,  due 
t«  loss  nf  water. 

anhydrid,  anhydride  (an  -  hi '  drid,  -drid  or 
-drid),  a.  [<  Ur.  &wAoo(,  without  water,  +  -id, 
-ear.]  One  of  a  class  of  chemical  compounds 
whit-h  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  negative  or  acid 
radicals  (which  may  themselves  contain  hydro- 
f>*h).  The  correafxioitliiK  arbta  rcpreacnt  one  or  more 
■soleiales  of  water  hi  which  tiie  aamc  mitral*  n-phsre  one 
i  r  rti.  li),lroi;rii.  Thus,  water  I 1 1 l II..II,  m:I|  li  n  1 .1  :ui 
aj'ln.i  U  so,  (ur  SAM)),  representing  Ha  I  In  which  IN  la 
n-libscd  liy  die  hivaieut  railical  BO« :  wlille  ■ulphtiric  lirlil 
w  MjSo,  (W  HyHMjOgX  rrpreaentlni!  SHjO  In  whkrh  two 
ajitrojrn  atoms  ure  replamt  Ivy  Sisg  and  tiro  remain. 
■  or?  arc  more  pmiaely  called  arid  nnhhtlruU.  Tile  ha- 
'•r  alihiilrtita,  lit  which  Ihc  hydrosea  la  replaced  by  puaj- 
0se««r  twite  mlicab.  are  rnmmonly  railed  MatalBk  .-T-..V 

anhydrite  i an-hl'drit ),  n.  [<  XL.  nnkydrites,  < 
'•r.  inv^ior,  without  water  (see  nsAjrffrous),  + 
■*W lee  -i/c2.]  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  cal- 
ciani.  it  |)  found  In  ttieaalt-mlncaof  AiMtrta  lluiisury. 
ami  in  th«  flan  mountain*,  also  In  ffcodes  In  Hmcxtouc  .-st 
"•kaort.V  Y..andlncit«nalrobr<laln  Nova  RceHl  In, 
JJ^allr  k'ranuUr  In  atTnclanT.aomrtlmea  cr>-stji]||iic  with 
rv»»»x-  In  Hires*  reetamndar  iltrectlon*.  Its  <-o|or  I*  while 
w (rayish-whlt*-.  aomeilmi-N  with  a  tntire  of  hlue ;  also  ml. 
The  mljiinju  <s*  llalv  U  the  only  variety  uaod  In  the  art*. 


family  Crotopkayimr,  and  family  fucu/ir/rr,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There 
are  aeveral  aprslea,  two  of  them  Inhalation  the  I  till.it 
States.  The  black  ani,  Cr.^")*kaqa  ant,  la  about  a  foot 
Ions,  entirely  black,  with  violet,  sicrl-bltse,  and  bronie  re- 
ttrctlorui;  the  iris  la  brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  Iwaii  and 
TMS'k  nre  lanreoUte  ;  the  crest  of  the  bill  la  smooth  or  with 
few  wnnklca;  and  the  cnlmen  Is  ri'aularly  carvesl.  It  is 
called  In  the  Weat  Indies  the  ociiea-  irifen  and  nrnrsiiia 
UAeJrbirsf.  and  la  known  to  the  French  of  i  ayenne  as  oosif- 
de^rfun.  It  occurs  fnan  Klorida  aonthwarel.  Another 
specie*.  C.  siffeirusfrss,  the  groove-billed  ani,  la  found  in 
ti.ipi'  .!  V 1 1  j  1  rii  1  1111  1  t  i.rlliwiinl  1.1  Ii  it*  bit]  bos 

three  ilistiia t  eroortw,  jiarnllel  w  Ith  tile  curved  eulinen. 
All  are  BTfiranou*  in  lial.it,  and  newt  in  bushes,  aeveral 
iuilividiuis  sometimes  usinsr  one  larve  neat  In  eommon ; 
tlKay  lay  plain  greenish  eiora,  covcreil  with  a  white  chalky 
sutistlliice.    See  Cniti>)4>a?jn. 

anient,  >■>    See  unnirtit. 

anidiomatic,  anidiomatical  (an-id'i-<i-mnt'ik, 
-i-ksl),  a.  [<  Or.  o»  priv.  (««-*)  +  idiomatic, 
-o/.T  Contrary  to  tho  idiom  or  analogies  of  a 
language;  not  idiomatic.  [Rare.] 

You  would  Hot  say  "two  limes";  It  la  anitiiowaticat- 
LitMitttr,  Imatriu&ry  I'onverwstUina,  II.  zTS. 
anidrOfUB  (an-i-dro'sis),  w.   Same  as  ankulrottt. 
Aniella  (and-el'jl).  a.   [XL.  (J.  E.  Gray).]  A 
genus  of  li/.anls,typieal  of  the  family  .initllidtr. 

Tu  distlnxuisJiiniE  featun'a  are  a  la  aly  without  limits,  and  a 
nnaul  shield  enterins;  tutts  the  labial  margin.  ,1.  puUkro 
b  an  elesrant  Callfttmian  a|teetea. 

aniollid  (an-i-el'id),  w.  A  lizard  of  the  family 
Amcllula. 

Aniellida  (an-i-ol'i-de),  n,  pi.  [XL.,  <  Amelia 
+  -ir/<r.]  A  family  of  eriglossate  lizards,  tyjti- 
l:t"l  by  the  genus  Aniella. 

anielloid  (an-i-el'oid),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  AnictloUtta. 

Anielloidea  (au'i-e-loi'd6-ll),  n.  uf.  [XL..  < 
Aniella  +  -oirfrvi.]  A  superfamily  of  origlos- 
sate  lacertiliaiiH  (li/.anl.si,  represented  by  the 
single  family  Attn  Hula ,  having  concavo-convex 
vertebra?,  clavicles  not  dilated  posteriorly,  no 
jtostorhitnl  or  post  frontal  sipiamosal  andies,  no 
inlet-orbital  septum,  and  no  cranial  columella. 

anientt,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  a»it*n/<-n  (more  commonly 
unirnfisken,  etc. :  see  anirnti*k),  <  OP.  anientrr, 
amieHter,  anirntir,  anrantrr  (F.  aneantir  =  I'r. 
anicntar  —  h.  anmcnlarc),  destroy,  reduce  to 
nothing,  <  a  ( L.  ad.  to)  +  iiH-nf,  want,  P.  aAuii 
=3 1'r.  ueit-H,  nicN  =  It.  nctnte,  uiente,  notliimc  < 
ML.  "neeH(t-)s  or  *«<w«(/-)»,  lit.  not  being,  < 
itf,  not,  or  ncc,  not,  nor,  +  ««(/-)*,  Wing:  wi- 
em*,  c»Wfv.]  1.  To  redm-e  to  notliing  or  no- 
thingness; bring  to  naught ;  fnistrute.  Vtt  rs 
VltnrmaH. — 2.  In  (W,  to  ubrxigate ;  make  null. 
7fo«iicr. 

anientisht,  r.  f.  [<  ME.  anicnti*krn,  ancnimrhrn, 
anncnlixeken,  etc..  earlier  anientuirn,  anyrntiM-n. 
<  OP.  'mien  tut*-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  fl  wicm  fir, 
anienter:  see  anient  and  -ml,-.]  To  reduce  to 
untiling;  annihilate. 

Ire,  coveltiae,  and  haatlfncsa,  .  .  .  which  three  things 
ye  han  aat  ajuVsifissrvi  |var.  anen/vseAe,f  |  or  destroyed. 

CAauerr.  Tale  of  Melllieua. 

a  nigh  (a-nl').  pmp.  pkr.  as  adr.  and  prrp.  [Mod., 
<«-»+"«i{/A,  after  anrar,  ajar,  etc.]  I.  ndr. 
Xigh;  near;  close  by. 

fi.  prrp.  Xigh;  near, 
anighit  (a-nif),  ;irq».  pkr.  as  «dr.    [<  ME. 
aHifgkt,  a  mist  <  AS.  oa  iw'Af .-  seo  n3  and  nigh  t.  J 
At  night;  in  the  night-time  ;  by  night. 

1  liTnlie  no  >"  rd  up  >n  a  sti  m  .  and  hi  1  Idn  I  ifct  tbsst 
tor  coming  annjht  tu  Jane  Smile. 

Skat.,  Aa  you  Like  It,  It «. 


anlma. 

anightst  (a-nits'),  "dr.  [Equiv.  to  aiijgkt,  but 
viitli  udv.'gcu.  sulllx  as  in  AS.  niArV-s,  E.  nights, 
adv. :  see  night*.  Similarly,  o'  nigkln,  nf  nights, 
where  in  popular  apprehension  night*  is  plural .  j 
lt\  night  ;  nightly  :  used  "1  repeated  or  habil  ,a| 
acts. 

Tin-  turnkey  ta.w  bis  V,-  k  ri  tunitliK  s*-,-a, 
Ihlly  let  out  anniitt*  to  steal  for  fees. 

Swift,  yinmliic 

anil  fan'il),  ».  [Early  UOd.  E.  rtni/V,  anill,  auric, 
<  P.  anil,<.  Pg,  «nn/  =  Sp,  mill  (formerly  also 
aHir),  <  Ar.  an-ml,<.al.  the,  +  nil,  Pore.  Hind. 
nil,  <  Skt .  nili,  indigo,  iudigo-plant,  <  nila.  dark 
blue.  Of .  lilac.']  1 .  A  somewhat  woody  legu- 
minous plant,  Jndigofrra  Anil,  from  whose 
leaves  and  stalks  the  West  Indian  indigo  ia 
made.  It  In  a  , .num. >a  .|nxi«i  In  Mexico  tiud  tn >|>i.  at 
America,  ami  Is  a  lamer  plant  than  the  Asiatic  i.  tinri„n,t, 
which  Is  the  specie*  ordinarily  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tmllgo. 

2.  Indigo.    [In  this  sense  nearly  olssolete.] 
anile  (an'il  or-il),  a.    [<  L.  anilU,  <  antti.,  an  old 
woman.]  <  ild-womauish  ;  iiiilo-eile :  us,  '-puerile 
or  anifa  ideas,"  ll'alpole,  Catalogue  of  tngrav- 

A  general  revolt  airalnst  authority,  even  in  matters  of 
opinion,  is  a  childish  >,r  unsle  siiperstitiiai,  not  to  la-  cv- 
cuaeil  liy  the  pretest  Uiat  it  Ia  Odllydue  to  the  love  of  free- 
dom cherished  in  exeesa. 

Utattoonr.  Might  of  RU-ht,  p.  ttkv 

anilia  (a-nil'i-B),  ».  [<asi/  +  -io.]  Same  as 
aniline. 

aniliC  (a-nil'ik),  <r.  [<«ni/  +  -ic]  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  anil :  aa,  anilic  acid. 

anilide  (an'i-lid  or  -lid),  n.  [<  ani7(iRr)  +  •ir/c] 
Same  aa  phcnylamidc. 

aniline  (an'i-Un),  n.  and  n.  [<  anil  (with  refer- 
ence to  the  brilliant  violet  and  indigo  dyes 
which,  with  others,  are  prepared  from  aniline) 
+  -ia<-.]  I.  ii.  Amidobeiuol,  t'oHgXHo,  a 
sulistauce  which  furnishes  a  number  of  bril- 
liant dyes.  It  was  discovered  In  ts-jo  by  I'nvcrdnrln-fi, 
n*  a  priMlint  of  the  distillation  of  Indigo,  ami  called  by 
hi  in  frjfttnitin.  It  did  not  acuulre  tSNjuinen-tal  importance 
until  ls^i.  when  Uie  puriile  dye  mauve  was  prepareil  fn.m 
it  liy  I'erkiii.  It  is  fouml  In  small  u,uantltle*  In  i-onl-tar. 
but  the  aniline  of  commerce  la  obtained  from  Wuxol 
nnotlier  itnalucl  of  coal-tar.  consfstinir  of  hydroum  ami 
curlaMi,  CoHiv  lleiirol  when  acted  on  h)  nitric  actd 
prtalucea  nltrolieiu-ul :  and  Uiis  latter  labsAaliea  wlo-n 
touted  with  iiiucciit  hyilnsct-li,  Usllalli  iti'Uelwted  b]  QM 
action  of  acetic  acid  upon  Iron  Sltusa  or  acraps,«tiroauies 
aniline,  which  is  an  oily  Ituald.  colorle-ss  w  hen  pure,  some* 
what  heavier  titan  sraler.  nuvtiks  a  peculiar  vinous  am.  II 
and  a  bundmc  taate.  It  ia  a  atrotia  tsiae,  and  yields  wtit- 
cliaracterUesf  ksIU.  When  acted  oa  by  arsenic  arid, 
Isjtaaaluiu  blctirumato,  stannic  chkkrld,  etc,  anllbie  pro- 
3mm  ii  sreat  variety  of  cnni|iouaiU  of  very  iH-autlful  col- 
on, known  hy  the  iwiih-s  of  aniline  purple,  aniline  irrevii. 
violet,  aiacenta.  ata   Also  called  anilia. 

H.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  aniline: 
us,  aniline  colors — Aniline  oil,  a  hy  product  of  the 
manufacture  of  ntiillne,  cunuiuiuu:  aniline,  toluhllue.  and 
a  iiuiula-r  of  oilier  otvanlc  lasses  of  the  aromatic  series.  It 
Is  used  a«  a  solu  m  hr  ruhlwr.  copal,  etc.— AnlUne  mn- 
OU,  a  inUture  of  aniline,  araphite.  aisl  kaolin,  used  bar 
copying,  marking  In  pcriiiiincat  color,  ami  trausfcrrins 
writing  or  iU--iuim, 

anility  (a-nil'i-ti),  it.  [< L.  o«t'fifa(f-)s,  <  anili*  : 
see  anile]  The  state  of  being  anile ;  the  old 
age  of  a  woman;  womanish  dotage  :  as,  "marks 
of  anility,"  .Sterne,  Sermons,  xxi. 

anilla  (n-nll'B),  ».  [<  obi'/,  q.  v.]  A  com- 
mercial term  for  West  Indian  indigo,  derived 
from  tho  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  ii 
prepared.    See  oai'f. 

anima  (an'i-ma),  ».;  pi.  auitnir  (-me).  [L..  a 
current  of  air,  wind,  air,  breath,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, life,  soul:  sunn-limes  cimiv.  to  antum*. 
miml  (aee  annim*.  anil  cf.  Or.  (iiv/ior,  wind) ; 
Isith  from  root  seen  in  Skt.  s/ an,  breathe,  repr. 
in  Tent,  by  Ooth.  twanan,  breathe  out,  expire ; 
cf.  Icel.  nnda  =  Sw.  andas  =  Dun.  aandr, 
breathe,  Ieel.oad,  breath,  life,  soul,  =  Sw.  andn, 
ande  =  Dan.  aandr,  breath  (>  Sc.  nnntl.  uiml, 
atjnd,  brent  Ii,  breathe);  also  led.  andi,  breath, 

Sirit,  a  spirit,  =  Dan.  o/riuf,  spirit,  soul,  a  spirit. 
r  oat,  s  OIIO.  «■»/«  =  OS. « mlo = A S.  a nda.  zeal, 
indignation,  anger,  envy:  for  the  change  of 
sense,  cf.  animus  and  «iiiiwosif*>.l  Soul;  vital 
principle ;  the  intelligent  principle  supposed  to 
preside  over  vital  actions :  anciently  applied 
to  the  active  principle  of  a  drug,  aa  if  this  were 
its  sou).-  Anlma  brut*,  the  aoiil  of  brutes ;  the  soul 
of  animal*  other  lliuii  man :  (he  principle  uf  brute  In- 
tellitrence  ami  vitality.  Anlma  humana,  the  hiiinan 
soul ;  the  principle  of  human  intelligence  ami  vitality.— 
Anlma  mundt,  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  an  ethereal  lawacaj 
or  spirit  supnosc<l  to  1st  diffuseil  thnaivh  the  unlvcree,  or- 
ganiring  and  acting  thmugliout  the  whole  and  In  all  it* 
different  parta. 

The  .Ii*  trine  of  the  timum  muwfi.  aa  held  hy  the  Stole* 
anil  Strnvoniriana.  is  chavrly  allied  to  paiitheUnl :  while 
aeeonling  to  others  this  soul  of  the  universe  Is  altogether 
intermediate  between  the  Creator  and  lilt  works. 

Ptemina. 


Google 


animability 

•nimability  (an'i-ms-birj-ti),  n.  [<  animable : 
see  ■biliti/.]  Capacity  of  animation ;  capability 
of  being  animated. 

An  a,.ima>i<Uty  uf  Iki.Iv  la  acquired  (It  we  way  coin  a 
word*.    W.  T«»Ut.  Monthly  Rev..  LXX I V.  3113.  (.V.  if.  A) 

animablet  (an'i-mo-bl),  a.  [<  L.  animabili»  (a 
doubtful  reading),  <  animarc,  animate :  see  ani- 
male,  r.]    Susceptible  of  animation. 

anlmadversalf  (an'i-mad-ver'sal),  n.  [<  L. 
ammmlrtrtut  (pp.  of  animadiwtere :  see  animad- 
vert) +  -/'.J  That  which  has  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving ;  a  percipient.  [Rare.] 

That  lively  Inward  am' nsadrersal ;  it  is  the  luul  Itself: 
lor  1  cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert. 

Ur.  It.  Hurt,  Song  of  the  Soul,  |i.  4S»  note. 

animadversioa  (an'i-mad-v6r'Hhou),  n.  [<  L. 
animai1ecr*io(n-),  the  perception  of  an  object, 
consideration,  attention,  reproach, punishment, 
<  animadrertrre,  animaciecrsns :  see  animad- 
vert.) If.  The  act  or  faculty  of  observing  or 
noticing;  observation;  perception. 

TlM  toill  It  tho  sole  percipient  which  h»th  ammadirr- 
tivn  and  tcnae.         ■  •      •     .        '•'a"™"^>  * 
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Animal  anttrttlca.  *e*  aimmie. — Anttnai  charcoal. 

Hame  aa  hone  Wart  —  Animal  economy,  the  physiological 
course  of  fTntU  in  the  life  of  an  animal  ;  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  observed  in  the  « ital  activities  of  aniuiabi ; 
the  order  of  intuited  niitare.  Animal  electricity,  elec- 
tricity generated  in  animal  iKxiics,  a*,  in  )urgc<|Uantitiea,  lit 
tbe  electric  eel.  the  torpedo,  and  italapterurut,  or,  In  small 
quantities  In  nervous,  muscular,  and  oilier  llaeuea.—  Ani- 
mal food,  flesh  or  any  other  part  of  an  ahlinal  whirh  la 
eaten.— Animal  force.  /aw  — Animal  function, 
any  vital  activity  or  physiological  process  performed  In  mil 
tual  economy ;  any  organic  pn  .perl  y  orcharocterof  animals, 
■Such  function*  inav  U-  grouped  In  a  few  broad  classes:  (11 
Menlallty,  livi'luclliin  all  activities  of  the  mind  aa  distin- 
guished from  those  nf  the  liody,  such  at  liutinrt,  reason, 
Intellection,  Ideation,  etc.  ('-•)  Sensibility,  or  feeling:  the 
capability  of  responding  automatically  to  external  stimuli; 
Irritability ;  Innervation :  cnmmiMi  to  all  animalt  in  a  high 
degrw  a*  comiiarrd  with  plants.  Locomotion,  usual  in 
anliikalt,  but  unusual  In  plants,  (i)  Sutritlun,  involving In- 
tersUtlal  growth  and  watte  and  repair:  commnu  to  phuita 
and  animals,  but  usually  differently  effected  in  the  two. 
and  with  different  material.  Keproduction.  or  genera- 
tlon,  a  process  whereby  growth  U  devoted  to  tlte  forma, 
tlon  of  separate  individuals.  Functions  ahared  by  all  or- 
gantMid  being*  are  called  oroaair  or  reoefafire  functluns; 
no  function*  are  peculiar  to  animalt  except  those  of  men- 
tality, other  lesser  categories  of  functions  are  sometimes 
named :  aa,  the  itijrrtf in*  function ;  the  rexuaj  function ; 
the  function  of  circulation,  of  retpiratian;  the  function 
of  the  liver,  or  of  any  part  or  organ,  that  la,  the  special  part 

Arumalhoat,  i!ie 


Animalia 


It  tercrc  and  aharp 
autmatlrrrwimt.  Clarendon. 

We  tuutt  antver  It.  .  .  .  with  men  aninwwfaenrion  on 
lta  doctrine*  aa  they  deaerve. 

/».  W»l*l*r,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7,  1*U. 

-Syn.  S.  Remark,  comment,  reprobation,  rcprehnnslon. 

Animadversive  (an'i-mad-v6r'»iv).  a.  and  n. 
[<  L.  animadrrrmu,  pp.  of  ammadtertert :  B©e 
animadvert.')  I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving; percipient:  as,  ''the  (taint cu/rerjire 
faculty,"  Coleridge. 
II.  n.  A  percipient  agent.    X.  K.  U. 

animadveraiveneBS  (an'i-mad-ver'siv-noB),  n. 
The  power  of  animadverting,  iiailey. 

Animadvert  (an'i-mad-vert  ),  r.  i.  [<  L.  ant- 
iwdtircrtcrc,  regard,  observe,  notice,  apprehend, 
cenaure,  puniah ;  by  eraaU  for  attim  urn  advertere, 
in  name  sense*,  lit.  turn  the  mind  to:  animurn, 


ace.  of  animiu,  the  mind  (see  antinwvt) ;  adeertere, 
turn  to:  soe  advert.']  It.  To  take  cogriliance 
or  notice.— 2.  To  comment  critically;  make 
remarks  by  way  of  criticism  or  ceusure ;  pass 
strictures  or  criticisms. 

A  man  of  a  moat  animadverting  humour; 
Who,  to  endear  hlmtelf  unto  hu  lord. 
Will  tell 


tell  him,  you  and  1,  or  any  of 
hero  are  "•^•JT  *U  P*™1'  '" 


>  ii.  1 

1  with,  air.  you  would  do  ua  (lie  favour  to  aniiwxrfent 
frequently  upon  Hie  falae  taate  the  town  la  In.  StttU. 


^  The  m  ittli.nian^fronj  bjwell^iuiiaarftierted  ^mewbatj 
tlK  reiwrutf  doeUtona,  *  R.  Clu>au,  Addrotact,  p.  174. 


Byn. 


X  animadrerr  upon :  To  comment  upon,  criti- 
,  reprehend,  blame,  centure. 


atiimadverter  (an'i-mad-ver'ter),  n.  One  who 
animadverts  or  makes  remarks  by  way  of  cen- 
sure. 

Animas,  i».  Plural  of  anitna. 
Animal  (an'i-mal),  o.  andn.  [First  in  18th  cen- 
tury; (it)  animal  (tmjimal,  nnimall)  —  V.  Hp. 
Pg."  animal  =  It.  «ntm<i/i?,  adj.,  <  L.  animalis, 
animate,  living  (also  af-rial,  consisting  of  air), 
<  anima,  a  enrrent  of  air,  wind,  air,  brenth,  the 
vital  principle,  lifo,  soul:  see  anima;  (b)  ani- 
mal,  n.,  =  P.  antmrif  =  Rp.  Pg.  animal  =  It. 
animate,  <  L.  animal,  rarely  animate,  a  living 
being,  an  animal  in  tho  widest  sense,  but  some- 
times restricted  to  a  brute  or  beast ;  hence,  in 
contempt,  a  human  being;  orig.  ncut.  of  <mi- 
mui/mi,  adj.,  as  above.  In  mod.  use  animal,  a., 
'  living,  animate,'  is  inseparably  mixed  with  ani- 
mal, a.,  used  attributively  in  the  sense  of  'per- 
tainiug  to  nnimals.']  I.  a.  If.  Pertaining  to 
setmation.  See  o«i'»ia(  npiritt,  below. — 2f.  Hav- 
inglife;  living;  animate. — 3.  Pertaining  to  the 
•  sorilictit  part  of  a  living  being,  as  dis- 
hed  from  the  intellectual,  nitional,  or 
-itualpart;  of  man.  pertaining  to  Ihone  parts 
of  his  nature  which  ho  shares  with  inferior  ani- 
mals. 

fl.tod  hiiinuur,  frankneaa,  Renerxialty,  active  citurage, 
»ani£ulne  eiicruy,  bu-iyancy  of  ti*m|K^,  are  the  uttial  and 
appropriate  accompaulmenta  of  a  vlcnroua  ciiiinuJ  tem- 
iwramnit.  I.rcka,  F.nrtip.  Morata,  II.  l:ri 

I-aith  Ut  Ood  la  the  a.,urce  of  all  power.  Before  a  fc.ul 
ltiaplnd  by  ttila  faith,  Oie  ammat  strength  of  a  S«|«.leon 
or  a  Jackaun  la  only  weakneaa. 

J.  F.  Ctartt,  Stdf^'ultiirc,  p.  377. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  animals. 

It  may  \«  reatnnably  doubted  whether  any  form  of  ani 
,,:•!  I.ir  rrmaina  to  be  discovered  which  will  not  Ik-  found 
t..  uxird  with  one  or  other  of  the  common  plana  now 
tfuxfco,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  6a 


n  an  animal  body.and 
tiona.  It  variea  from 
from  that  of  the  ele- 
i>ne  much  higher,  tike 
r  anbnula.    Difference , 


which  it  takes  in  the  animal  e 
temperature  maintained  during  Uf 
requisite  for  ita  physiological  fuj 
a  aegree  not  appreciably  dlRereti 
ment  In  which  the  animal  lives  U 
latter  being  the  case  with  the  hurt 
In  degree  of  animal  heal  ia  the  ground  of  a  dlvltloit  of  the 
higlter  aniinals  Into  warm-blooded  aud  cold-blooded,  or 
llarmjalothertM  and  ilcematucrya.  In  the  former  a  very 
sensibly  elevated  temperature  la  maintained.  It  It  highest 
in  birds,  moon II us;  sometimes  to  llf  >'.  In  mammals  » 
usual  range  la  front  06'  to  \(H'  K.  In  man  the  mean 
normal  temperature  U  about  W.  any  considerable  devia- 
tion front  which  U  Incwntlatent  with  health.  Animal 
heat  Is  tlmply  a  case  of  chemical  combustion ;  an  analo- 
gous process  ip»ea  on  in  plants.  It  Is  an  index  of  the 
molecular  motion  of  the  body,  and  a  measure  of  the  work 
done  by  an  animal  In  lta  vital  activities.  —  Animal  kins;, 
dozn.  all  animals  collectively ;  A  nimatia ;  one  of  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  realm  of  nature (ioy<en'um  rui(urcr), 
the  other  two  comprising  plan  ta  and  mlnerula  respectively. 
For  scientific  pur|)uses  It  naa  been  divided  Into  classes,  or- 
ders, families,  genera,  ajiedea,  and  groups  (with  Interme- 
diate divisions  often  formed  by  ureBxlug  rat.  or  sujirr-  to 
these  wordsX  whereby  the  classification  and  registration  of 
animals  are  fadliuted.  Kxantplea  of  the  primary  divisions 
are  the  following:  (1)  The  llunran  system (i"S»)  divided 
animals  Into  8  classes :  I.  Jf«m>iw(iu ;  II.  Am;  III.  Am- 
phibia ;  IV.  Pitrn;  V.  /naeetn;  VI.  t'erw*  (S)Thesys- 
tem  of  Cuvier(iai;)proposed  4  aubUlngdoms  and  SOctassr* : 

I.  fVrfel.ro/a  (Jfommo;Ml,  Am,  KrvTUut,  fixa);  II.  Jfo<- 
i  'CepAnJepmlil,  PtrnijKnta ,  C<uttrvnoda,  Actphala, 

C.rrAojK»ni);  III,  ^rftetilala  (Anntlidf,, 
-  nta,  Ar«thHi.la,  Inttcta);  IV.  Radiata 
.  JSnlewt,  Atalepka,  I'Uypi,  In/uavriai. 
The  system  of  Wwen  (lsflo)  scnarated  the  Jlrtoaa  from 
Animalia  proper  as  a  separate  kingdom,  the  Utter  being 
then  divided  Into  lobkingdom  I.,  /ntvrte*r«(n.  with  ii 
provuicnl,  rUdtafn,  Artitulata,  MUtuxa  ; and subklngdom 

II.  ,  yurtthrata.  <4)  In  1SW  Huxley  arranged  the  animal 
klninlom  In  tlie  K  primary  gTonpa  lVrleoroto,  Mullntca, 
MaUMtcoiJa,  Caitcntrrata,  Annulam,  Annvloula,  Jn/u- 
sorio,  /Votaron.  No  two  authorities  agree  U[>on  the  leail- 
tmj  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  a  system  like 
the  following  is  now  (|uit«  generally  accepted :  SnhkUig 

'  />rvy.*fi«  class  1,  Miii>;wda, 
.king. 
.  I\* 

f-j/onfiiuax. .  class  V.,  IlyS nana  ;  class  VI.,  ,4c/in«oo; 
class  VII.,  Ct<TM!oa.  Phylum  2,  »Aii»™ferjiui»a .  class 
VIII..  Crinma-ea;  class  IX-.  Attrrr^lca  ;  class  X.,  EcAiuoi- 
</eu  .  class  XI.,  Halolhuroidta.  I'hylnra  a,  Verma :  class 
XII.,  r-taUwtminltc* ;  class  XIII.,  XcmatJul minllu, ; 
class  XIV  OiAkvivii;  claas  XV.,  .InrtWi.ni.-  class  XVI., 
/f'^frm.  Hiylumt.  Arthro,*»la  class XVII.,  CnutsoM; 
clssa  XVIII,,  Aracknula  ;  class  XIX.,  Jk? vn'a f«io .  class 
XX.,  fiurcta.  Miylum  r».  XaUutmdta  :  class  XXI.,  rdy 
r**s;  class  XXII.,  /frovAnvwda.  phylum  S.  itttilusca: 
cUat  XXIII.,  Acphala:  class  XXIV..  Ptcnpoda :  class 
XX  V.,  OaM'ropnda  ;  chut  XXVI.,  t>pAn/ofK«/a.  Phylum 
7,  Vrrtebmtn:  claas  XXVII.,  TuntcoM.  claet  XXt'lll.. 
IsptHcardia  ;  claas  XXIX.,  Unrritntrranchii ;  clsst  XXX., 
K£umu*runehii;  class  XXXI..  Pitt*,:  class  XXX11.. 
^mpA.hta  ;  claas  XXXIII.,  Heitylia .  clam  XXXI V..  Aft; 
class  XXXV.,  Mammalia.  Three  remarkable  genera.  Hi- 
eutimt,  Sagitta,  and  BalanenUmu.  are  severally  regarded 
by  many  authors  aa  type*  of  classes.  —  Animal  maynet- 
lim,  mechanics,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Animal  power, 
the  unit  of  power  In  men  and  animals,  as  man-)A'«vr, 
Ao/w-;>oirer,  etc.  dually  expreaaed  In  loot  poun.lt.  S« 
Aorac.poirer.-Anlmal  colli  t«.  (o)  Accordlm  U)  the  doc- 
trine of  flalen,  modified  by  Uescarlea,  subtile  and  slmutf 
Incirpon-al  parts  of  the  living  l»>dy,  which  penetrate  lite 
pores  of  the  nerves  ami  past  between  the  brain  ainl  the 
periphery,  acting  as  the  siren  Is  of  volition  and  sensation. 
Also  In  the  singular,  animal  rpiril,  eqtdvalent  to  - 
force  or  action.  (6i  In  mod 
and  life ;  natural  buoyancy; 
ety,  and  good  humor. 

Animal  rmriit  constitute  the  power  of  the  present,  and 
their  feats  are  like  Die  structure  of  a  pyramid. 

Jt'ownxi,  W.«  Icly  and  Solitude. 

II.  ».  1.  A  sentient  livitiglwing;  an  individu- 
al, organized,  animated,  and  sentient  portion  of 
matter;  in  :o>il..  one  of  the  Animalia  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
from  a  vegetable  or  a  mineral.  The  dlstiiRtk.n 
from  Ihe  latter  It  tunVii-nt,  contixting  in  organirnlioii. 
:lal  nutrition,  vlulity.  an.l  animation ;  but  It  It  im 
to  draw  any  Hue  between  all 
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animals.  Any  criteria  wlilch  may  be  diagnostic  In  moat 
instances  fail  of  applicability  to  (lie  lowest  forms  of  ani. 
tnsl  and  vegetable  life  ;  ami  no  definition  which  has  been 
attempted  naa  been  etilJrely  successful.  Most  animals  are 
lix»motory  as  well  aa  motile  ;  iiwtt  plants  are  (Ue»l.  M>«t 
aitunalt  eihlblt  dlsliitct  active  ami  a|>|<arently  conscious 
or  voluntary  movements  In  reaponhc  (o  inltatlon,  me- 
chanical or  other ;  ni.itt  plants  do  iwH.  Most  atdmaU 
feed  upon  other  animals  or  upon  jdants,  that  Is  to  say, 
upon  organic  matter;  m.v*t  plants,  ujion  Inorganic  sub- 
ttances.  Most  animals  liavc  iui  ci-llukitc  In  their  compo- 
sltlon,  altn^enijUt  eumpoundt  ]m.'valllng  ;  while  cellulose 
is  highly  characteristic  of  plants.  Most  animals  inhale 
oxygen  and  exhale  carlxtn  dioxld.  tlie  reverse  of  the 
iMUal  process  in  plsnts  .  and  few  animals  liavc  ctilorophyl, 
which  is  so  genei-ally  present  in  plauta  Animals  hare  turn- 
ally  a  digestive  cavity  and  a  ihervous  trttein,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  certain  manifestations  of  contc  loiuness.  sentiency, 
and  volition,  which  tan  be  attributed  to  plauta  only  by 
great  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  terms.   See  also  extract. 

Ordinary  aninttsfs  .  .  .  not  only  pasacaa  conspicuous  lo- 
comotive activity,  Imt  their  parts  readily  alter  their  form 
or  poaltlon  when  irritated.  Tlieir  nutriment,  consisting 
of  other  nntmois  and  of  plants,  it  taken  in  the  solid  form 
into  a  digestive  cavity.  .  .  .  Traced  down  to  their  lowest 
terma,  the  series  of  plant  forma  gradually  lose  more  and 
more  of  their  distinctive  vegetable  feature*,  wldlo  the 
serves  of  animal  forms  part  with  more  and  more  of  their 
distinctive  animal  characters,  and  the  two  scries  converge 
to  a  common  term.  .  .  .  Tlie  most  characteristic  morpho- 
logical peculiarity  of  the  animal  It  the  al»rnce  of  any 
such  ceUuluae  Investment  I  of  the  cells  as  plants  pnaraa|. 
The  most  characteristic  physiological  peculiarity  of  the 
animal  is  its  want  of  power  to  manufacture  protein  out  of 
simpler  compounds.       HuxUy,  A  not  Invert.,  pp.  4S-47. 

,  2.  An  inferior  or  irrational  sentient  being,  in 
contradistinction  to  man;  A  brute;  a  beast:  as, 
menaniUiNimafs. —  3.  A  contemptuous  term  for 
u  human  being  in  whom  tho  animal  nature  has 
the  ascendancy,— Aggregate  animals.  See  agyrt- 
gate.— Antmala' 'Protection  Acts,  F.nglinh  statute*  of 
lata  (VI  and  1.1  Vict.,  c.  «x  IMU  (17  and  Is  Viut..  c  ecX 
and  1NB1  C21  and  i&  Vict.,  c.  U7.  sections  40.  41),  for  pre 
venting  cruelty  to  animalt  —  Compound  animal*.  See 
cmiovvmndl. 

animal-clutch  (an'l-mal-klueh),  «.  A  device 
fur  gripping  animals  by  the  leg  while  slaugh- 
tering them. 

animalcula  (an-i-marku-llt),  ».  pi.  [NL. :  see 
animateulum.']  1.  Plural  of  animaleulum. —  3. 
[etrp.]  A  loose  synonym  of  Infiuoria. 

"culie  (an-i-mal'ku-le),  «.  pi.  An  iucor- 
form  of  animalcula,  of  which  it  is  assumed 
to  be  tho  plural.  See  animalculum  and  ani- 
malcule. 

animAlcular  (an-i-mal'ku-lfir),  a.    [<  i 
cttlc  +  -ar.)    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cules.— 2.  Of  or  prtuining  to  the  physiologi- 
cal doctrine  of  animalculism. 
An  equivalent  form  is  animalevline. 

aiiimal<rtilo(an-i-marku]),n.  [  =  F.(ini»in/<-K(>, 
<  NL.  omina/f n/uih,  q.  v.]  If.  jVny  little  animal, 
as  a  mouse,  insect,  etc. — 2.  A  minute  or  micro- 
scopic animal,  nearly  or  quite  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  as  an  infusorian  or  rotifer;  an  ani- 
malculum: as,  the  bell-onima/cw/c,  a  eiliate  in- 
fusoriutt  of  the  family  YorticellidAr ;  wheelnjaj- 
malculr,  a  rotifer;  bear-ONtmoIcwt/,  a  minute 
arachnidan  of  the  order  .ircfuta.  See  cuts  un- 
der ^rcfwcvi,  liotifrra,  and  YortioeUa  Proteus 

animalcule,  a  former  name  of  atnatba--  Seminal  ani- 
malcule, a  tpcrmatoxoon  (which  aceX 

animalcullne  (au-i-markv-lin>,  a.  Same  as 
animalcular. 

animalculism  (an-i-msPku-lizm),  n.  [<  ani- 
malcule +  -iioi?.]  1.  The  theory  that  animul- 
cules  cause  disease. —  2.  The  doctrine  or  theory 
of  incasement  in  the  male;  epermism;  sper- 
matism.  See  incasement. 
Also  called  animalism. 

animalculist  (an-i-mal'ku-Ust),  n.  [<  animal- 
cule +  -int.]  1.  A  special  student  of  animal- 
cules ;  one  versed  in  the  study  of  animalcules. 
—  2.  An  adherent  of  animalculism  or  the  physi- 
ological theory  of  incasement  in  the  male;  a 
spermlst.    See  ineturment. 

animalculum  i an-i-mal'ku-lum),  pi.  animal- 
cula (-la).  [Nl,.,  a  little  animal,  dim.  of  L.  att- 
mal,  an  animal:  we  /inimrt/.]    An  aniiualculc. 

animal-flower  (nn'l-mal-flou'erl,  n.  A  zo«- 
phyte  or  phytor.ooii;  a  riwliated  animal  resem- 
bling or  likened  to  a  flower,  as  many  of  the 
Actinoziia :  a  terra  especially  appliea  to  gea- 
anemones,  but  also  extended  to  various  other 
zoophytes  which  at  one  end  are  fixed  as  if 
rooted,  and  at  the  other  are  expanded  like  a 
flower. 

animalhood  (an'i-mal-hud),  n.  [<  animal  + 
-*<*>i/.]  The  state  or  condition  of  auy  animal 
other  than  man;  aiiimality  as  distinguished 
from  humanity.  [Rare.] 

A  creature  almost  lapsed  from  humsnity  Intn  animal 

!  I.  Header,  Nov.,  lata,  p  ki:.    (.v.  if.  £>.) 

Animali*  (an-i-ma'li-ft).  n.  pi.    [L..  pi.  of  <iai* 
"  Animals  i 
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Animalia 

of  nature;  the  animal  kingdom  (which  see, 
under  animal). 

«ni'm>Hr»  (an-i-rrnil'ik),  a.  [<  animal  +  -sc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  animals.  [Rare.] 

animalicultnre  (an-l-inal-i-kul't,ftr),  «.  [<  L. 
(Miami,  auimal,  +  euitnra,  culture.]  The  rais- 
ing and  care  of  animals  as  a  branch  of  indus- 
trv ;  stock-raising.  [Rare] 

animaliaatirvn,  animallaa    See  animalitation, 

ammalishr (an'i-roal-ish), a.  Kanimal  +  -<.*!.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like  an  animal,  especially 
an  irrational  animal ;  brutish.  [Rare.] 

Tlic  (oriel  hath  no  Mood  Dor  brains,  nor  any  animnlUh 
or  hsraaue  fonu.  CuJirwrtA,  Intellectual  System. 

anlnwHfim  (an'i-mal-Um),  n.  [<  animal  + 
-ww.]  1.  Tho  stute  of  a  mere  animal;  the 
slate  or.  Deing  actuates  oy  nenMiui  appetites 
only,  and  not  by  intellectual  or  moral  i oreos ; 
sensuality.-  -2.  The  exercise  of  animal  facul- 
ties; animal  activity. — 3.  A  mere  animal;  spe- 
cifically, a  human  being  dominated  by  animal 
qualities  and  passions.  [Rare.] 

Girls,  lietairal  curious  In  their  art. 
Hired  animatume.  vile  as  thus*  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Thau  aught  thejr  fsbtc  of  the  unlet  Ooda 

TrnHyMm,  Lucretius. 

4.  In  phytiot.,  same  as  animalevlum. 
MUmalist  (an'i-mal-ist),  n.  [<  animal  +  -int.'] 
1.  A  sensualist. —  3.  In  phgsiol.,  an  animal- 
enlist. — 3.  In  art,  an  artist  who  devotes  his 
chief  energies  to  the  representation  of  animals, 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  represents  the 
human  figure,  landscapes,  etc.;  an 
•  or  animal-sculptor. 
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0.  Population  by  animals;  tiie  number  and 
kind  oi  animals  in  a  given  place  or  region. 

What  tho  r"reiich  call  the  animalitatitm  of  the  depart- 
ments. Jour.  Kay.  Aorie.  Sot..  L  414.   (.V.  hr.  t>.) 

Also  spelled  animalisation. 
animallzo  (an'i-mal-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ani- 
mated, ppr.  animalizing.  [=  F.  animaliser ; 
<  animal  +  -ice.]  1.  To  make  into  an  animal ; 
endow  with  the  attributes  of  an  animal ;  repre- 
sent in  animal  form:  as,  the  Egyptians  ani- 
mated their  deities. — 2.  To  give  an  animal 
character  or  appearance  to;  especially,  to  ren- 
t  nature  or  habits;  brutalixe;  sen- 
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fifty  years  ago  ho  (Baryr!  brought  envy  and  mailer  on 
hU  head  thrush  th«  ereetU  in  the  Avenue  J«  Keull- 
UnU  In  the  Tuillcrics  gardens  of  his  cotoaaal  bronxe  Uon 
anil  srrpent.    It  was  then  the  aneer  of  niiimdJwf  Wirsn. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  4*4. 

animalistic  (an'l-ma-lis'tik),  a.  [<  animalM 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  ani- 
malism ;  sensual. 

anlmality  (an-i-mal'l-tl),  n.  [=  F.  animaliU; 
<  animal  +  -ify.]  1.  The  state  of  being  an  ani- 
mal ;  animal  existence  or  nature  In  man ;  the 
animal  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  side  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Another  condition  which  lends  to  produce  social  pro- 
gress U  the  perpetual  struggle  between  the  essential  at- 
tributes ol  humanity  and  thuec  of  mere  mutuality. 

L.  F.  Want,  Dynain.  Soelof.,  I.  ISi 

2.  In  physiol.,  the  segregate  of  those  vital  phe- 
nomena which  characterize  animals.  See  rtgt- 
tality. 

Wc  find  It  convenient  to  treat  of  the  laws  of  itnimaiify 
in  the  abstract,  expecting  to  find  three  Urals  realuwd 
(within  due  limits)  In  every  particular  organism. 

G.  U.  Lewd,  Proba.  of  Life  and  Mind,  11.  Iv.  4  41 

Anima  livora  (an'i-ma-liv'o-r*),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
mimnlico'nu :  see  anima.irorotu.J 
me  given  to  the  carnivorous  and 
bats,  as  distinguished  from  the 
frtlgivorous  species.  The  term,  In  1U  application  to 
bals,  or  Cniropttra,  is  an  alternative  synonym  of  Insoeti. 
rwa,  which  is  preoccupied  in,  and  oftener  employed  (or, 
another  group  of  mammal*. 

animalivorotis  (an'l-ina-liv'$-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ammalirvrut,  <  L.  animal,  animal,  +  vorare, 
devour.]  Animal -eating ;  carnivorous;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Anitmnirora. 

animalization  (an-i-mal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  ani- 
malize  +  -fl/ios.l  1.  The  act  of  making  into 
an  animal,  or  of  endowing  with  animal  attri- 
butes ;  the  act  of  representing  (a  higher  being) 
under  the  form  of  an  animal,  as  bearing  its 
characteristic  part,  or  as  having  its  lower  in- 
stincts and  tastes. 


If  a  man  lives  for  the  tahle  the  eye  grows  dull, 

the  Bail  heavy,  the  voice  Ultra  a  coarse  a»i  n>a/urd  sound. 

BtuhnHI,  Sermons  for  Sew  Ll/e,  p.  Kb. 

3.  To  convert  into  animal  matt< 
cess  of  assimilation*  assimilate, 

Something  secreted  In  the  coat*  of  the  stomach,  which 
.  ,  .  antjiwMue*  the  food,  or  saaiinllatos  It. 

J.  Hunter,  in  I'hllos.  •fHna,  IJtll.  444.   (.V.  B.  />.) 

4.  To  give,  as  to  vegetable  fiber,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  animal  llljer,  as  when  cot- 
ton is  so  treated  with  albumin  or  casein,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  that  the  fiber 
shrinks,  becomes  stronger,  and  is  made  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  aniline  dyes. 

Also  spelled  animalise. 

anlmally  (an'i-mal-i),  aefr.  If.  Psychically; 
in  the  manner  of  the  anima;  with  respect  totno 
anima  bruta,  or  to  animal  spirits. 
2.  Physically,  corporeally,  bodily,  as 
to  men  toffy  or  intellectually. 

animalnera  (an'i-mal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  animal ;  animalitv. 

awtmantt  (an'i.mant ),  a.  [<  L.  a*tlN4n( (->,  ppr. 
of  animate,  animate:  see  osiasofe,  r.]  Possess- 
ing or  conferring  the  properties  of  life  and  soul ; 
quickening.    Cud  worth.    [Rare.  ] 

animarrt  (an'i-ma-ri),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  soul ;  psychical. 
"Tls  brought  to  a  right  unimary  temper  and  harmony. 

Bp.  farter,  Flatoulck  Phlloa.,  p.  44. 

animastic  (an  i-mas'tik),  a.  and  a.    [<  ML. 

anintoaficiM,  <  L.  anima,  soul,  breath,  life:  see 
aiwuKi.]  Lt  ".  The  doctrine  of  the  soul;  psy- 
chology. 

The  other  schoolmen  .  .  .  carcfaltyeiplainodthat  thesjo 
operations  were  not  in  their  own  nature  propoaed  to  the 
logirUn ;  for^  ns  snch,  they  belonged  ioAnimattie,  as  they 
c    edit,  or    V*!*jf*-aamauM  iLeol|IIB1  „„  L  ^ 

II.  a.  Psychic;  spiritual;  relating  to  soul: 
the  opposite  of  material  or  materialistic. 
anliuaatlcalt  (an-l-maa'ti-kal),  a.    Same  as 

animititic. 

f  lrtnifltf  (an'i-mat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  animated, 
ppr.  animating.  [  <  L.  untmcifM*,  pp.  of  animate, 
fill  with  breath,  quicken,  encourage,  animate, 
<  anima.  breath :  see  anima.]  L  trans.  1.  To 
give  natural  life  to;  quicken;  make  alive:  as, 
tie  soul  animates  the  body. 

and  female  light; 
a  animal'  the  world. 

MMon,  V.  L.,  rill.  161. 
But  It  was  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the  old  institu- 
tions as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are  Imbedded  in 
the  depths  of  primeval  strata. 

Jfiscauiay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

2.  To  affect  with  an  appearance  of  life;  in- 
spire or  actuate  as  if  with  life ;  bring  into  ac- 
tion or  movement. 


animation 

Is  so  far  down  In  the  scale  that  It 
_j  phase  of  inlu'l  which  hsa  a  bear- 
of  ulgner  beings. 

fop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXV.  MT. 

UieUring'vlgc^of^ss^  "MmaU  Wi>>> 

Bancrtin,  Hurt.  V.  8,,  1.  t»a 

2.  Having  tho  appearance  of  life ;  resembling 
that  which  is  alive;  lively. 

After  marching  for  about  two  miles  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
the  enemy  s  nags,  wbkh  hail  been  visible  since  leaving  the 
serlba.  suddenly  became  animate,  and  a  large  force  of 
Arabs,  distant  some  Mu  to  700  yards,  sprang  up.  and  ad- 
vanced as  If  to  attack  the  Irft  leading  corner  of  the  suuare. 

.VinrtrrMfA  CWury,  XIX.  164. 

3.  Pertaining  to  living  things:  as,  "animate 
diseases,"  Airfry  and  Spenee,  Lntomol.  [Rare.] 

ETliniatfrfl  (an'i-ma-ted),  p.  a.  1 .  Kndowed  with 
animal  life:  as,  the  various  classes  of  animated 
beings. 

"  Infancy,"  said  Coleridge,  "presents  body  and  spirit  In 
unity :  tho  body  Is  all  animated.    Rmermni,  borne  sue  Life. 

2.  Lively;  vigorous;  full  of  life,  action,  spirit; 
indicating  or  representing  animation:  as,  an 
animated  discourse ;  an  tinimafed  picture. 
On  the  report  there  waa  an  animated  debate. 

Macanlay,  Hist  Eng.,  xxlv. 
Can  storied  urn  or  animaTed  bust 
Hack  to  ita  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 


The 


animatedly  (au'i-ma-ted-ll), 

mated  way ;  with  animation, 
animateness  (an'i-raftt-nes), 

being  animate  or  animnted. 

ft<?r  ^ivJt  life.  ^ 

anlvritttHngly  (an'i-ma-ttng-li),  adr. 
animate  or  excite  feeling. 

animation (an-i-ma'shpn),  a.  [<L.oaiMaMo(n-), 
a  quickening,  animating,  <  animate:  see  aaj- 
mate,  t'.]  The  act  of  animating  or  the  state  of 
being  animated.  <«)  The  act  of  Infusing  animal  Ufa, 
or  the  state  of  being  animated  or  having  Ufa. 


So 


to 


WWch  two  tfTrat  i 


rmMng?: 


In  the  theolnsry  of  both  the  Babylonians  and  KgypUai 
there  la  abundant  evidence  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  the  deification  of 
suuuala,  and  the  convene  nniau/ijafion  of  flods. 

Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX  4M. 

2.  The  process  of  rendering  or  of  becoming  ani- 
mal or  degraded  in  life  or  habits  ;  the  stato  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  animal  instincts 
and  passions ;  brutalization ; 


3.  To  move  or  actuate  the 
mental  action ;  prompt. 

inc  to 


■  by  the  pro- 


w.,rld  hack  to 

</.  S.  Hall, 

Conversion  into  ai 
of  assimilation. 

alimentary  canal,  In  which  the  conversion  and  «»»'- 
of  the  food  takes  place.     Oirra,  Comp.  Anat. 

4.  The  process  of  giving  to  vegetable  fiber  tho 
appearance  and  quality  of  animal  fiber.  See 
animalice. 

The  present  vlrw  of  aniinaiisajion  is,  that  it  is  not  pi«- 
slhle  to  sainuUlse  a  fabric  In  any  other  wsr  than  hy  artu- 


ay  than  h)r  artu- 
i  l\rtn'tmg,np:  01). 


4.  To  give  spirit  or  vigor  to; 
joy,  or  other  enlivening  passion 
as,  to  animate  dispirited  troops. 

The  perfectibility  of  the  human  mind,  the  aiMmatinjr 
theory  of  the  eloquent  Ihi  Star),  consists  in  the  mass  of 
our  ideas.    /.  D  ltraeti,  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Ucnius,  p.  316. 

Animated  by  this  unUtokrd-for  victory,  our  valiant  he- 
roes sprang  ushurv  in  triumph,  (and  I  look  possession  of 
the  soil  as  conquerors.         Vrpirv?,  Kiiickerttocker,  p.  97. 

=8yn.  1.  To  vivify.  —  S.  To  revive.  Invigorate  -  4.  To  en- 
liven,  stimulate.  Inspirit,  exhilarate,  cheer,  gladden.  Im- 
pel, urge  on,  prompt,  Incite. 

II.  tn'rans.  To  become  enlivened  or  exhila- 
rated; rouse  one's  self.  [Rare.] 

Mr.  .Vruott,  aniinutina  at  this  speech,  glided  behind  her 
chair.  Vise  Barney,  Cecilia,  I.  «. 

animate  ('an'i-mat),  a.  [<  L.  asinwfit*.  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]  1.  Alive;  possessing  animal  life: 
as,  "creatures  animate,1*  MUhm,  P.  L-,  ix.  112. 


of  Animation,  ^Jh^^^^  •fll]gJJ''  u  , 

>  the  gray  dawn  streaked  the  sky, 
[  crowed  from  the  cottages  of  the 
when  the  suburbs  give  signs  of  reviving  animation. 

/rriisjr.  Alhajnbra,  p.  137. 
(6)  liveliness',  briskness;  the  state  of  being  full  of  spirit 
and  vigor :  as,  he  recited  the  story  with  great  animation. 

Foi  In  conversation  never  flagged ;  1 
variety  were  Inexhaustible.  A.  kV.  ( 

The  veteran  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  . 
upon  his  head,  had  all  the  Ore  and  aminatien  of  youth  at 
the  prospects  of  a  foray.  /rone,  Granada,  p.  log. 

(0  The  appearance  of  activity  tar  life :  aa,  the  anmuuion 
at  a  picture  or  statue.   («f)  Attribution  oi  llfo  to. 

Any  general  theory  of  life  must,  if  logically  pursued, 
lead  to  tae  animation  of  all  forum  of  matter. 

L.  f.  W  ard,  Dyuaui.  SocioL.  L  361. 
Suspends*!  animation,  a  temporary  rraaatlon  of  ani- 
mation :  especially,  asphyxia.  -8yn.  (a)  Life,  existence,  vi- 
tality, (b)  Animation,  Life,  Liteimeeo,  Vivaeity,  Spirit, 
Spriahtiineme,  Gaiety,  buoyancy,  cheerfulness,  energy, 
ardor.  The  first  four  words  Indicate,  by  derivation,  a 
full  possession  of  the  faculties  of  life  ;  therefore  they  are 
tile  opposite  of  deadneaa  or  of  any  semblance  of  lifeless- 
Deal.  The  same  Idea  appears  hi  the  next  two  under  the 
notion  of  the  possession  of  the  breath  of  life.  Animation 
applies  brosdly  to  manner,  looks,  ami  language :  aa,  ani- 
mation of  countenance  ;  he  spoke  with  emmafion  ;  it  im- 
plies, perils  pa,  more  warmth  of  feeling  than  the  others. 
Life  is  not  expressive  of  feeling,  but  of  full  vlul  force  and 
any  form  of  its  manifestation  :  as,  his  words  were  Instinct 
with  lift ;  his  delivery  lacked  life.  /.irWinsss  Is  primarily 
suggestive  of  tlie  energetic  exercise  of  Die  powers  of  life  In 
alertness  of  mind,  freshness  of  Interest,  etc.  I'inacifg  ap- 
plies especially  to  conversation,  but  is  uard  also  of  manner 
and  looks  ;  it  belongs  mostly  to  externals.  Spirit  it  vari- 
ously compounded  of  rotirage,  vigor,  firmness,  enthnalsaai, 
snd  teal,  according  to  the  connection ;  It  implies  the  beat 
qualities  of  the  manly  man  In  action.  Syry/tutinee*  Is 
vivacity  with  mirth  or  gaiety ;  It  Is  lighter  than  rpirit. 
Gaiety  is  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits  In  talk  and  laugh- 
t^promoteil^by  iaKl^iiU'ri-ourae,  festivity,  dancing,  etc 

At  the  very  mention  of  such  a  study,  the  eyes  of  the 
prince  sparkled  with  animation. 

Irvinn,  Alhambra,  p.  sag. 
The  klng'a  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  lift,  an  imp  of  fame.   Skak.,  lien.  V.,  Iv.  1. 
His  [Steele's]  personages  are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit, 
and  with  a  lintinese  and  airy  facility  that  Mind  the  reader 
to  hia  detecU  of  atyle.    ('Auantavs >  Cye.  A'nff.  Lit.,  I.  CS1. 

The  delight  of  <iprn|ng  a  new  pursuit,  or  a  new  rourae 
of  reading,  Imparts  the  rirarify  and  novelty  of  youth  even 
to  oM  sge.     /Vi  /sraWi,  Ut.  Char.  Men  of  Genlos,  p.  gift 
I  will  attend  her  here. 
And  woo  her  with  some  epirii  when  abe  comes. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  IL  L 
Prrhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  la  more  flattering  or  al- 
luring than  that  which  is  conferred  by  tho  powers  of  con- 
versation, by  extemporaneous  nrrujhtlineM  of  fancy,  co- 
piousness of  language,  and  fertility  of  sentlment- 

JoJinMtn,  Rambler,  Ko.  101. 
like  our  Touchstone,  but  infinitely  richer,  this  new 
ideal  personage  IMascarille)  still  delights  by  the  fertility 
of  Ids  exIiecUenU^s^iU^rr^sl  umJ  ^Xs^^ 
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animative 

animatiTS  (an'i-ma-tiv),  (j.  f  <  animate  +  -ire.] 
Having  the  power  of  giving  life  or  spirit. 

animator  (an'i-ina-tqr),  n.    [L.,  <  animare  : 
animate,  r.]    One  who  or  that  which  i 
or  gives  life ;  one  who  enliven*  or  umpires.  Sir 
T.  liroicne,  Vulg.  Err. 

anime  (an'i-me),  ».  [Sometimes  accented  like 
equiv.  F.  anime,  on  the  faucv  that  it  is  so  called 
because  often  "antmt"  «  li  animatus:  seeaiti- 
mate,  a.)  or  "alive"  with  insect*;  but  E.  prop. 
anime  =  F.  anime  (Colgruve),  now  anime.  Hp. 
Pg.  anime  (XL.  anime,  annul,  also  an\Jmnm),  ap- 
plied in  tho  middle  of  the  Kith  century,  and 
prob.  earlier,  to  a  gum  brought  from  the  East 
by  tho  Portuguese;  afterward  applied  to  a 
similar  product  from  the  Wont  Indies.  The 
word,  which  has  not  beeu  found  native  in  the 
East  or  elsewhere,  is  said  by  Kay  and  others 
to  be  a  Portuguese  corruption  of  amiuava,  Gr. 
a/itvaia  (Dioweorides),  a  resinous  gum,  this  name 
being  appar.  an  adj.  (sc.  oniyum,  myrrh),  re- 
ferring to  a  people  of  Arabia  bordering  on  the 
Ked  Sea,  from  whom  the  gum  was  obtained. 
Elemi  is  a  different  word.]  1.  Tho  name  of 
various  resins,  also  known  in  pharmacy  as  etcmi 
(which  see). —  2.  A  kind  of  copal,  the  produce 
principally  of  a  leguminous  tree,  Traehylobium 
Harnemannianum.  of  Zanzibar.  The  bat  l>  that 
dug  from  tho  ground  at  Uie  tiasc  uf  the  trees,  or  that 
toil  nil  In  a  seiul-fossll  suit*  111  localities  where  (lie  tree  is 


produced  by  Valeria  Mica. 
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8.  The  produce  of  a  very  nearly  allied  tree  of 
tropical  America,  Jlymenini  Conrbaril,  known 
in  tbo  West  Indies  its  the  locust-tree,  u  nuke* 
■  One  varnish,  ami,  u  it  bums  with  u  >ery  fragrant  auiell, 
1*  u»e<l  in  scenting  tiustilltv. 

4.  Indian  copal,  produ 
See  Valeria. 

Sometimes  called  gum  anime, 
ariimin  animine,  (an'i-niin),  «.  {<.  anim(al)  + 
-.«•■•.]  liif*™.,  aj 
bone-oil.  fVatts. 
animianl  (an'i-tnliui),  m.  [=F.  animisme;  <  L. 
anima,  soul  (see  anima),  +  -int.]  1.  The  hy- 
pothesis, original  witb  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
of  a  force  {anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world) 
immaterial  but  inseparable  from  matter,  and 
;  to  matter  its  form  and  movements. — 2. 
ory  of  vital  action  and  of  disease  pro- 
pounded by  the  German  chemist  G.  E.  Stahl 
(lflfiO-1734);  the  theory  that  tho  soul  (amnio) 
is  the  vital  principle,  the  source  of  both  the 
normal  and  the  abnormal  phenomena  of  life. 

In  Stall!'*  theory  lite  soul  la  regarded  *•  the  principle  of 
life,  and  in  1U  uuniiol  action,  uf  health;  the  body  being 
supposed  to  In  incapable  uf  self  movement,  and  nut  only 
originally  formed  by  the  soul,  hut  also  set  In  motion  mid 
governed  by  It.  Heme  it  was  inferred  Dial  Uie  source  of 
disease  U  in  *oiu«  hindrabec  t«  Uie  full  and  free  activity 
uf  Uie  soul,  and  that  medical  treatinunt  should  he  ouuflned 
to  an  attempt  to  remove  audi  hindrance*  from  it 
3.  Tho  general  conception  of  or  the  belief  in 
souls  and  other  spiritual  beings;  Uie  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  not  due  to 
obvious  material  causes  by  attributing  them  to 
spiritual  agency.  Among  the  belief*  moat  characteris- 
tic of  animism  is  that  of  a  human  apporitlonnl  aoul,  Uut 
la,  of  a  vital  and  animating  principle  residing  in  the  body, 
hut  distinct  from  It,  bearing  it*  form  and  appearance,  hut 
wontlitglu  material  and  solid  substance.  Atonearlystsige 
In  Uie  development  of  pliilosophy  ami  religion  events  are 
frequently  a*cril>ed  to  agencies  analogous  to  human  sou  In, 
or  to  Uie  spirits  of  the  deceased. 

Spiritual  philosophy  has  influenced  every  province  of 
human  thought :  and  the  history  of  oniirmin,  ooo 
traced,  would  record  Uie  development,  not  of 
only,  but  of  pllilosoldiy,  science,  and  literature. 

Ervyc.  Brit.,  II. 

The  theory  of  AnimUtn  divides  into  two  great  dogmas, 
forndnii  j»rU  of  one  consistent  doctrine ;  first,  concern 
big  souls  of  Individual  creatures,  capable  uf  continued  ex- 
istence after  thodeiilhor  destruction  of  Uie  Itody:  second, 
concerning  other  spirits,  upward  to  the  rank  of  powerful 
deities.  K.  B.  Tytar,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  3s:.. 

an!  mi  art  (an'l-mist  l,  n.  [<  L.  anima,  soul  (see 
anima),  +  -*sf.]  One  who  maintains  animism 
in  any  of  its  senses. 

animistic  (an-i-niis'tikr,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
embracing,  or  founded  on  animism  in  nny  sense, 
animodart,  ».  [Origin  obscure ;  perhaps  repr. 
Ar.  al-modur,  <  <i/,  the,  +  itunlar,  pivot,  tropic, 
the  axis  of  the  fundament ;  ef.  mndatcrar,  mu- 
dtneiear,  round,  dairtrir,  turn  round :  see  wtiffir.) 
In  astral.,  a  method  of  correcting  the  supposed 
nativity  or  time  of  birth  of  a  person.  Also 
written  anim'xlrr,  amnimoilar. 

i  ( an'i-mos ),  a.  [=  F.  ani imi  ux (Cotgrave) 
.  It.  animooo,  <  L.  nnimo*un,  full  of  cour- 
age, bold,  spirited,  proud,  <  hm'miu,  courage, 
spirit,  mind:  see  animus.]  Full  of  spirit ;  hot: 
vehement.  lUnlci). 
animoalty  (an-i-mos'i-til,  n.\  pi.  awimoirifies 
4-tiz).    f<  ME.  ammos,te,  <  OF.  ammotite,  F. 
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ammonite,  animositr,  =  Pr.  animnsital  =  Rp.  nni- 
mtmtUtd,  valor,  =*Pg  antnnwuUuU  =  If,  ani- 
mofita,  ammimtiiilr,  animinatate,  courage,  ani- 
mosity, <  \j.  ammtmta\t-)t.  courage,  spirit,  ve- 
hemence, in  cedes.  L.  also  wrath,  enmity,  <  am- 
Mios-tur:  see  ani/mut.]  If.  Animation;  courage; 
spiritedneas. 

Cato,  liefore  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent  part 
or  the  uhlhl  In  reading  Uie  limn,  rulll)  uf  l'luto.  thert  liy 
cvinflrmililf  his  wavering  liand  unto  the  milnsiHnf.v  of  tliat 
attempt.  iVr  T.  flru>rni,  I  m  lturia),  i>- 

2.  Active  enmity;  hatred  or  ill-will  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  active  opposition. 

No  s«hi[ier  did  the  duke  receive  this  appeal  fri'ltl  Uic 
wlfn  of  Ins  enemy,  Ulan  he  generously  f..ly,.l  till  f,,  hog 
,tf  anintnvi/y,  on,i  ilctemilncil  to  go  in  person  Cti  his  Hir- 
eor.  trrins,  UnuiJidn.  p.  t:>. 

suti[H»liij(  iw  iiMJii'-Jifo  is  felt,  the  hurtlns  luioUirr  by 
accident  arouses  a  gemlioe  feeling  of  regret  in  all  ailuits 
save  the  very  bruUL  11.  Sprnctr,  i'rln.  of  l<syclMil.,  i  '.31. 
=  8yn.  2.  AmiiHinty,  Itl-wilt,  Unimilv,  Xttlice.  Hostility, 
Hatred,  llutr,  it *tl*  uArur*.  ifitfi:/N//y,  Itanfur,  tirutiire, 
Spire.  These  words  dllTer  frfjm  tlioae  described  under 
aerinuintt,  «n<ffr,  and  un/ij^rfAy  (which  ace)  lu  Uial  they 
reureseul  deejier  feelings  or  more  permanent  Jiaasions. 
Ill vitl  may  repre*enl  the  minimum  of  feeling,  being  a 
willing  or  wishing  uf  111  to  another,  gmemlly  without 
disposition  to  be  active  in  hringinfr  the  evil  about.  Kn~ 
iiiirv  is  a  somewhat  stronger  feeling,  and  ft  often  gratifies 
itself  in  trilling  and  cowardly  way*,  .vniwiosi/ji  is  more 
intense  thnn  enuii/y;  ft  is  avowed  and  active,  and  what 
it  doe*  Is  more  serious  than  the  covert  attacks  of  rnMl/y 
or  the  hasty  attacks  of  tpite.  Matiee  is  pure  Issdneo*  of 
heart,  delighting;  in  harm  to  oUient  for  it*  own  sake.  J7a#> 
tititft  Is  less  |M&s*lon*te  tlun  amWvify.  hut  not  leas  avowed 
or  active,  being  u  slate  of  mind  inclining  oue  to  aggressive 
warfare,  llatre-i  and  Adfe  are  the  general  wonU  to  cover 
all  these  feelings;  they  may  also  be  ultlmule,  espresaing 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  luture  in  on  intense  fib 
will.  MtUtmlrnct  U  more  cssuid  and  tevnpurary  than  >iui<- 
ice,  arising  upon  occasion  furnished,  and  chancterited 
by  a  wish  Unit  evil  may  befall  another  rather  Uion  hy  an 
Intention  to  Injur?.  Jtalifmitg  Is  malice  lntenilBed  ;  It  Is 
hatreil  in  It*  aspect  of  destrucUveiieaa  or  dmlr*  <o 
at  Uie  iiKist  vital  Interests  of  another, 
or  malice  turned  sour  or  bitter  ;  It  Is  implacable  In  lu 
vlndk-tlvi  iieos.  A  jrnof;;r  it  »  feeling  of  sullen  Ill-wlU  or 
enmity,  caused  hy  a  trilling  wrung,  and  likely  to  be  ap- 
peased when  It  has  spent  Itself  In  n  similar  return  against 
the  offender.  .S>'ie  it  snibten,  resentful,  and  generally 
unite  as  well  pleased  to  nn.rtlf)  as  to  damage  anoUier;  It 
may  be  as  strong  as  malice  or  as  weak  as  plipie. 

The  personal  nnimatisu  of  a  mast  Ingenious  man  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Warnurton'a 
critical  reputation.  /.  IfltraeH,  lit.  Quar.,  p.  SWT. 

That  thereby  ho  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  itl  mtt,  and  so  rt-nmve  It, 

.S».i*.,  Rich.  III.,  L  8. 
\o  place  1*  bo  proidUou*  to  Uie  formation  i- 
close  friendships  or  of  deadly  e«inifi>s  as  an  ludii 
Jffacoiufajr,  Warren  f 

And  truifirr  in  all  critics  reigns  so  high, 

Ttiut  for  sinalJ  errors  they  whole  plays  decry. 

7'rji.fen,  rTol.  to  Tyrannic  Uire,  L  S. 
As  long  a*  truth  in  the  statement  of  fact,  and  logic  in 
the  Inference  from  nbscrved  fact,  are  respected,  there  need 
be  no  hostility  Iwtwoen  evolutionist  and  theologian. 

K.  H.  l.ank*it'T,  Hirgeneration,  p.  f». 

Tempt  not  too  much  the  Aa/red  of  my  spirit, 

l  or  1  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  Uie*. 

Shak.,  M.  K.  D.,  U.  2. 


AnisobrancMa 

ana-),  +  \ivai,  go,  =  L.  ire  =  Skt.  s/  I,  go:  ae»> 
iterate  and  an.}  In  <•<><•/.,  a  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  tint  element  of  an  electrolyte  w  hich 
in  electrochemical  decompositions  appears  at 
the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  aa  oxygen  or  chlo- 
rine. It  Is  llhllslly  U  nni-d  the  electronegative  icgTedJellt 
tit  .1  rurnliounil,    >"  irin.i/,-.  rutiai. 

aniridia  (iiii-i-rid'i-a),  n.  [NIj, 


.  <  Or.  ur-  priv. 
aliM-tice  of  tho 
•tion  of  the  iris 


+  ifiir  (r,«i!.),  iri»,l  lu  i>atluil, 
iris  of  the  eye,  or  an  imperfi 
amounting  to  u  loss  of  function, 
anisandrous  (un-i-saii'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Jiwof, 
une<pial  (see  «•»>>.),  +  av^p (strip-),  male:  aco 
-flnrfroii*.]    Same  as  atiismtemunoti.^. 

anisanthous  (au-i-san'tlius),  o. 


uiiequal  (see  amm>-),  +  a\«vc,  i!< 
eriautbs  of  different  fo 


[<  ani*  +  -nf<i.]  He- 


re On 

having  perianths  c ' 
lsi. 

anisate  (an'i-sot),  a. 
semliliug  anise, 
anise  (au'is),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  «l*o  nnis,  au- 
nts, <  ME.  any*,  aneys,  <in»i<<,  <  OF.  (iind  mod. 
F.)  a <ii»  =  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  a«M  =  I).  «>ii/»  =  l>an.  Sw. 
ani*  =  M1IG.  anijt,  ems,  0.  «ni«  (y  Serv.  anizh, 
ane^h,  Bloven.  jane;h),  <  L.  asi#«iw,  also  spoiled 
anisum  and  anethum  O  F.  aneth,  >  E.  anet,  q. 
v.),  =  Buss.  aiitVri  =  Bulg.  Serv.  ana/ton  =  Ar. 
Turk.  a«i»«N,  anise,  <  Gr.  avnthv  or  ai-rvOoT,  Ion. 
avnnar  or  hmjrw,  later  Attic  oiirtoi-  or  antetov, 
anise,  dill.]  All  imniial  umlH-lliferotis  plant, 
1'impineUa  Anititm.  It  Is  indigenous  in  Cgrpt  au<l  is 
crjIUvated  In  Spain  and  Malta,  whence  the  seed  it  evported. 


Anise  Pim/imtts  Anistim^. 
«,  base,  and  *,  lop  or  plast ;  t.  fruit :  d,  lectin*  of  n  carpel. 


That  gainst  thyself  Ihou  sUck'st  not  to  conspire. 

SAnt.,  Somiets.  I. 

The  deadly-  energy  [of  magic  verses]  existing  solely  in 
th<i  word*  of  the  Impreeatioii  and  tho  mat*  rvgViiee  of  the 
reciter,  which  was  suppowml  bv  render  them  cr7e«taal  at 
any  distance. 

T.  F.  TAiseffon  Dyer,  Folk-Inn  of  8hok.,  p.  mm. 
The  political  reigns  of  terror  have  been  reigns  of  mad- 
ness and  MidfWntfy. —  n  total  perverdon  of  opinion:  soci- 
ety is  upside  down,  and  its  best  men  are  thought  too  liwd 
to  live.  hmermn.  Courage. 

He  who  has  sunk  deepest  In  treason  1*  generally  |««- 
sesed  by  a  double  measure  of  raacw  ogainat  th«  loyal  and 
the  faitllful.  V*  Vunvey.  Easeutw,  11. 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudyr  I  liear  him. 

.•oWiA-.,  M.  ofV.,t-1. 
Ilelow  me.  there,  Is  the  village,  and  look*  how  quiet  and 
small  ] 

And  yet  bubbles  o  ur  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and 
spite.  7'emiysun,  Maud,  ir.  i. 

animus  (an'i-mua),  n.  [L.,  the  mind,  in  a  great 
variety  of  meanings :  the  rational  soul  in  man, 
intellect,  consciousness,  will,  intention,  cour- 
age, spirit,  sensibility,  feeling,  passion,  pride, 
vehemence,  wrath,  etc.,  the  breath,  life,  aoul 
(cf.  Or.  Avriiof,  wind:  see  onemnnr),  closely  re- 
lated to  anima,  which  is  a  fern,  form:  aee  ani- 
inii.l  Intention;  purpose;  spirit;  temper;  es- 
pecially, hostile  spirit  or  angrv  temper;  ani- 
mosity: as,  the  animus  with  w-hich  a  book  is 
written. 

With  the  anirnvi  and  no  doabt  with  the  fiendish  looks 
of  a  murderer.  Ih-  tjitincey.  Murder  us  a  l  ine  Art. 

Tlial  article,  as  wrw  to  heejpvclrd.  Ii  severely  ho'tlle  M 
the  new  version  :  tint  Its  Txvullar  imioiu*  Is  such  as  goes 
for  to  deprive  It  of  value  as  a  rritii  ;il  jinlglnelll. 

Sinrl-r'ifk  Century.  XX.  91. 

anion  (an'i-on),  a.  [<  Or.  oivoi-,  neut.  of  uivuv, 
np,  ppr.  of  awivat,  go  np,  <  ava.  up  (aco 


Anise  seeds  hare  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  pleasant  1 
taste ;  thev  ore  lorgi-ly  employed  ill  Uie  manufacture  of 
cordials.  When  distilled  with  water  tbey  yield  a  volatile, 
fragrant,  syrupy  oil.  which  setiarales  when  cooled  into  two 
portion*,  a  light  oil  and  a  solid  camphor.  Star-unlae,  or 
Chinese  anise,  /M<W«m  anuatum.    Wild  anise-tree 

of  llolidn.  lilinum  Horidanuin.    See  Iltieium. 

anise-camphor  (an'is-kam'for).  ».  A  liquid  or 
crystalline  substance,  CjnlfjoO,  found  in  tho 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  star-anise,  and  tarragon. 
Also  called  ani  thol. 

aniseed,  anise-seed  (an'i-sed,  an'is-sed),  n. 
[The  first  form  contr.  from  the  second.]  1.  The 
seed  of  the  anise.    See  awww. — 2.  Sec  anisette. 

anise- tree  (an'is-tre),  «.  See  aNMrand  IlUeium. 

anisette  < an-i-set '),  w.  [F.,  < ant*, anise,  +  dim. 
•e ffr.]  A  cortlial  or  liqueur  prepared  from  tbo 
seed  of  the  anise.    Sometimes  called  aniseed. 

It  often  happens  that  a  glass  of  water,  flavored  with  a 
little  anisette,  is  the  order  over  which  he  [the  lasagnotie) 
sits  a  whole  evening.  UviettU,  Venetian  Life,  n. 

anisic  (a-nis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  OMMimt,  anise,  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  anise.  An  equiv- 
alent form  is  r  in  wot  c.-  Anisic  add.  f'KHsUs.  an 
acid  obtained  front  aniseed  by  the  action  of  ovldlllng  sub- 
stiyicvs.  It  I*  crj  stall iralde  and  volatile,  and  forms  aalta 
wlikh  eryslallhte  readily. 

aniso-.  [The  combining  form  of  Or.  eiiaor,  un- 
e«inal,  <  hk-  priv.  +  inoc,  equal.]  An  element 
in  compound  wonls  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 
unequal. 

AniBobranchia  (a-ni-so-Viraug'ki-ii),  n.  »/. 
[NL..<  Or.  iiwc?or,  unequal,  +  ;?ou)  ria,  gills.]  In 
Oegenbaur's  system  of  classitication,  a  super- 
famil v  of  gast  ropnxls,  of  the  series  Chietslimrura, 
including  u  uumliei'  of  formr.  collectively  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  Xeugnbranrhia  (which  see). 
l.eo.ling gem  ni  of  the  Ani^irranehin  are  Patetta.  Trvehu*, 
Litturina.furtt^t'-mn,  Ritn<a,  I'atu-Una,  and  riirrifeUit. 

In  tho  jnisi.nror.eAM  the  left  gill  U  imallcr,  and  the 
right  one  niorv-  largely  developed 

OsKiifxiur,  l  omp.  AnaL  (Iran*.),  p.  337. 
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AnlBobr&nchiat* 

ta  (a-ni'«6-brang-ki-a't4), pi. 
pi.  of  anitobrttHckiatn* :  see  aniso- 
as  Anuubranchut, 
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[nlanhrAnrjllat*  (a-ni-eo-brang'ki-ftt),  a.  [< 
$\j.ani.tiibrtirichiatut,*t  Anisobnnifbia  +  -atlM.] 
Having  unequal  gills ;  speoincally.of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Auimbranthia. 

misobryoua  ( an-i-sob'ri-ua),  a.    [<  Or.  avuroc, 
unequal,  +  Vpinv,  lit.  a  growth,  <  [Ipinv,  swell, 
grow  ]    Same  as  anitodynamou*. 
anisocercal  (a-ni-sd-wer'kal),  a.    [<  Or.  di'iaor, 

1.] 


unequal,  + 
Not  isocercal. 

aniaodactyl,  aniaodactyla  (a-ni-so-dak'tll),  a. 
and  ».  [<NL.  anutodaclt/lu*,  unequal-toed,  <  Or. 
tivme,  unequal,  +  Awrttfoc ,  a  finger  or  toe :  see 
Mil-  and  dactyl.  ]  I.  n.  Same  a«  anuodactgtou*. 

k.   1.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  in  tho 
classification  of  Temminck, 
insessorial  species  the  toes 
unequal  length,  m  the  nuthatch.— 2.  One  of 
the  Aniawiactyla. 

Anisodactyla  (a-nl-*d-dak'ti-l|),  i».  pi  [NL., 
neuL  pi.  of  aniwdaetytut :  see  anuodaelgl.}  In 
the  zoological  system  of  Cuvier,  one  of  four 
divisions  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  in- 
cluding tho|e  which  have  several  unsynnnetri- 
ea)  hoofs.  The  term  1»  bawdy  synonymous  with  pt- 

nandocf  eta.  but  u  originally  intended  It  encluded  the 
aoliduiurulale  perlasodactyU.  u  the  liorao,  and  Included 
sutne  Arti>Alwtvta.  as  the  hippopotamus,  as  well  u  all  the 
fminridta,  or  elephant*,  mastodons,  and  mammoths. 
It  U  an  artificial  srotip,  not  now  in  use. 
anisodactyle,  a.  and  n.  See  anisodaelyl 
Anisodactyli  {a-ni-so-dak'ti-U),  «.  pi  [NL., 
pi.  o(  anviodactylu*:  see  anlgodactglS)  In  Bun- 
aevall's  classification  of  bird*,  the  second  eerie* 
of  an  ordor  Folueres,  consisting  of_  the  five  co- 
he 


eye]  Inequality  of  the  eyes  with  respect  to  re- 
fractive power. 

anisometropia  fa-ni'Bo-me-tTOp'ik),  a.  [<  ani- 
mmi  tropia  +  -if-]  Unequally  refractive ;  af- 
fected with  anisometropia. 
Anisonema  (a-nl-*6-ne  mft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ivteoc,  unequal,  +  vijtw.  a  thread,  <  v(uv,  spin.  J 
A  genus  of  thecamonadine  ' 
of  tho  family  AnuoncmUUe. 
Anisonemidae  (a-ni-ao-nem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Animncma  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  ovate  or 
elongate  iufusorians  inhabiting  salt  and  fresh 
water,  liter  are  froe-iwUmnliig  or  temporarily  adher- 
ent animalcule*  with  two  flaicell*.  tho  anterior  one  of 
which  Is  Ineomnlnry  or  vtbratlle  ana  called  llw»  tneuUvm, 
the  posterior  one.  called  the  yvlxniaculum,  bolng  trailed 
Inactively  or  ohiI  for  steering.  The  oral  aperture  U  dU- 
tlnct,  lit  luiMt  cawa  associated  with  *  tubular  ntiarrnx- 
Tbe  endoplaaniUtransparcnt  and  granular.  SantU  Kent. 

hiding  those  aaisopetaloua  (a-ni^o-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Or. 
which  are  of  iviaoc,  unequal,  +  irfra/.ov.  leaf,  mod.  petal.] 
In  bot.,  having  unequal  petals, 
anisophy  lions  (a-ni-Bo-nl'usO,  a. 
pkyllut,  <  Or.  dwoor,  unequal,  • 
folium,  leaf:  eee  folio.]  In  ito. 
leaves  of  a  pair  unequal. 

AnlBoplear*  (a-ni-B6-pl6'r|),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  dvionf,  unequal,  +  x).ti<i>d,  the  mde.J  A 
prime  division  of  gastropods,  containing  those 
which  arc  not  bilaterally  symmetrical,  as  are 
all  Gastropoda  excepting  the  chitons,  etc. ;  con- 
trasted with  Itoplettra. 

The  twUtod  or  straight  character  <vf  the  viaoeral  nervous 
loop  (ivea  a  foundation  for  a  dlvlaloa  of  the  AnimryUura 
Uito  two  iiroapa.  U>  whldi  the  names  SUeptonevim  and 
Euthyneura  have  hem  applied.  To  the  former  beloQK  tlu> 
ureal  majority  of  Uie  aquatic  and  mmc  of  the  lerreatrtal 
apeclea,  whllo  the  latto  cotitaitu  only  the  oniatbolmnrh* 
 ■  ~.d— 


(a-nl-so-storn'o-nus),  a.  [< 
Or.  aviaor,  unequal,  +  trrifjujv,  a  thread  (ar^fia, 
a  stamen:  see  stamen).']  In  bot.,  having  the 
stamens  fewer  in  number  than  the  petals  or 
lobes  of  the  corolla :  applied  to  flowers,  as  in 
the  order  Labiate,  An  equivalent  word  is  aas- 
sandrvug. 

typical  aniBOSthenic  (a-ni-so-sthen'ik),  a.    [<  Or.  if 
aaatkvix,  <  amine,  unequal,  +  adtvoc,  strength.] 
jual  strength.   N.  E.  D. 


...  [NL.,  <  Or.  ivteoc, 
carl.)  a  genu. 


Anisot*  (an-i-so'tlj 
equal,  +  off  (il>r-)  =  t. 

family  Bombyeida,  established  by  HUbner  in 
1816.  The  larvas  feed  cunuuouly  opon  the  oak,  hut  A. 
rvbiamda  (Fahriciua)  U  often  injurtoua  to  the  aof t  maple. 
Tltey  undanto  rranatannalluu  below  the  anrfaoe  of  the 
liTouiwl  to  naked  popee.  See  cut  In  preceding  column, 
aniaotropal  (an-l-«ot'r^-pal),  a.  Same  as  anl- 
totropie. 

anlsotropa  (a-ni'so-trop),  a.  [<  Gr.  nviaor, 
unequal,  +  rpdxoe,  a  turning,  <  rpivttv,  turn.] 
Same  as  anisotropic. 

nuo'ropt 
-rtics  in 
All 

crystals  except  those  of  the  isometric  system 
are  anisotropic  with  respect  to  light. 
Starch  train*  behave  like  double  refracting  crystals,  and 
..therefore,  that  they  con.,,  of  ..-j^g 


r/  V.T      .       Samu  as  anisotropic. 
Ji  ;7\     t   SJil50tropic(a-ni-66-trop'ik),  a.  [Asasisoi 
J  ♦»  A^n'  = |  i*    +  1.  Not  having  tho  same  propertn 

if.,  having  tne  aU  rliroctions ;  not  isotropic;  ssolotrople. 


to  ex- 


and  pukmoolten. 


rU  Canomorpha\  AmpliguUm*,  iAngilingue*,  guigopleural  (a-nl-so-plo'ral),  a 
Jfd/Mi^«,%«<ia«f#te,andf'cr»»fert>irff<B.  bee  „fc.Mra  +  ^/.]  Unequal-sided;  hai 
Bse  words.   By  Sclater .  in  1880  the  Unn  is  used  as  a    Mvn,metry ;  spec  ifically,  of  or  pert 


or 

these  .. 

tal^^rder  of  Pvnria,  invludlnic  twelve  fantiliea,  Uie  Cofii 
da.  Alcntiwla,  BaeerofiAv.  Vpvvidft,  trrimrida,  Meni* 
da,  MotnotidUm,  Todidm,  ConuiUUr,  l*p<otomiJee,  Pwtar 


Animpleura. 


3.  In  hot.,  &  term  applied  by  Sachs  to 
which  respond  differently  or  i 
temal  influences. 

Equivalent  forms  a 
and  anisotropous. 
inlsotropoaa  (an-i-sot'rv-pus). 

aRimtrapie. -JvUiotrovoun  iinlc  See  Hrtafad mnjch. 

Under  ttrwiteii. 

[AsAhuo-  aninotropy  (un-i-aot'ro-pi),  tt.  [<Or.  3»'r<roc,  un- 
j  having  bilateral  equal,  +  -rpoxia,  <  rpfirov,  turn.]  Tho  quality 
pertaining  to  the  of  being  anisotropic  . 

anitrogenous  (an-i-troj'e-nus),  a.    [<  Or.  o- 


SlamL  Sat.  Hist..  L  SM. 


Ifid«.  arul  Steatornitkiite. 

anisodactylic  (o-itrsd-dak-til'Ut),  o,    [<  aniso- 
dactyl  -f-  -tc.J   Some  as  aHuodactj/louii. 
inisodactyloua  (o-nl-so-dak'ti-lus),  a.   [<  NL. 
anitodactylm :  see  anitwdactyl.]  Unoqual-toed ; 

'  the  toes  unlike.  («>  In  nuunmals,  of  or  per- 
Ulidnic  to  the  AnuoJactpla :  pertMudactyl :  j«hydernia. 
tuua.  See 


anisopleurous  (a-iiI-»6-plo'rus),  o.   [A»  Anito-  priv.  (o->8)  +  itifr<ij,ifiiott»,  q.  v.J  Not  containing 
pleura  +  -on*.]   Same  as  aniwplettral.  or  supplying  nitrogen ;  not  nitrogenous. 

Euthyoenroua  onUo^urvu.  Oa.trot.oda,  nrobabl;  de-  aniuma  (an-i-u'mi|),  ».   [See  oaA»«fl.]    A  nume 
rived  from  ancestral  tonus  sindlar  to  the  palliate  Opfsthu-   of  the  horned  screamer,  PaUtmcdca  Canute. 
braochia  by  adaptation  to  a  terrvwtrlal  life-  anieela  I  an-ie'la),  *).    [A  native  name  In  Cey- 

K.  it  LanirMrr.  Eucyc  Brit,  XVI.  «o.  "JJJ^"  A  sortof  floating  house,  supported  ut>on 
having  the  toes  unlike.  («>  In  luammala,  of  or  per-  anisopogonous  (a-ni-e6-pog'v-nu8),  a.  [<  Or.  two  large  canoes,  connected  by  planks,  it  is 
Ulidnic  to  the  AnitaJactifta ;  ueriasndactyl :  j«hydernia.    avuioc,  unequal,  +  iruyuv,  board.]    In  ornith.,    nseil  by  the  Sliiffhalcae  both  as  a  dwelllue  and  as  a  rocana 

unequally  webbed:  said  of  feathers  one  web  of  trmnsnuruilon.  _  . 

or  vane  of  which  is  markedly  different  from  Ajpjtm  (on  sh6  ),  n.  [F.,  <  Aniou i  a  province  of 
the  other  in  sine  or  shape,  or  both:  opposed  to  France:  see  Angtxtn.)  A  Blightly ■sparkling 
imnonoiioiu  wine  of  western  France,  manufactured  in  a 

hiving  teeth  of  unequal  size7'anpTied  to  the  Anisops  ( .t-nl'sops),  n  [NL.,  <  Gr  iWwf.  un-  region  of  vhich ,  Chalonnes-sur-Loire,  near  An- 
d?nti&>nof  those  serpent*  in  which  tho  teeth   equal,  +  MM,  tace  (appearance).]   A  genus  pg,  ta  the  center. 

of  aquatic  heteropteroua  insects,  of  the  family  anker '  t,  «. 
yotoncctidor,  or  back-awimmers,  having  a  glen-  anker jt,  ». 


t  mtilcr 


nenaaDtiacfad.  1 D)  in  orntca.,  vi  or  ii 
taudnx  to  tho  aalaodactyla,  or  Ani**ta*tyti.  Equivalent 


forma  are  anUmiactvt,  ontaoifuWyfe,  and  aaitodactfiU. 

rsd-dont),  a.    [<  Gr.  dwaor,  i 


anisodont  (a-ni 

txiital,  +  itiwc  (biovr.)  =  E.  foot*.] 


un- 

In  kerjxtol., 


urv  unequal  in  length  and  irregular  in  set,  with 
wide  interspaees,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw. 
anisodynamoaa  (a-ni-so-di'na-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ivumr,  unequal,  +divautc,  power:  see  dynamic .) 
In  bot.,  a  term  suggested  by  Cassini  as  a  suit- 
stitutc  for  nv>ni)Ct>tytctiitnnu*,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  single  cotyledon  results  from  unequal 
development  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis  of  tho 
embryo.  An  equivalent  form  suggested  by  him 
was  niti«o6ryous',  but  neither  term  was  over 
adopted. 

aniso gnathous  (an-I-eog'na-thua),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aii/ror,  unequal,  +  jvoSof,  jaw.]  In  ro«7.,  hav- 
ing the  molar  teeth  unliko  in  the  two  jaws :  op- 
posed to  imonatkouf. 

anisogynons  (an-i-«oj'i-nus),  a.    [<  Or. 


A  former  spelling  of  asc*or». 
A  former  spelling  of  anchor*. 


he  fourtli  joint  of  the  anteunw  anker*  «•  J=  F-         =  Ku»8: 

third.  A.  pla  tuencmit  is  a  com-  kcru,  axkcrok,  <  D.  G.  Dan.  flNter  =  Sw.  anl.arc 
mean  speeles.  '  »  «ne»«ur«,  prob.  ong.  a  vat  or  keg:  cf. 


der  form  and  the 
longer  than  the 
mon  North  American  spi 
anisoptoroaa  (an-i-sop  te-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
unequal,  +  trrfpov,  a  wing.]  With 
wings :  applied  to  flowers,  fruits,  etc. 
Anisopteryx  fau-l-sop'te-riks),  w.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
hvtn<ic,  unequal,  +  rri^,  wing.l  A  genus  of 
geomctrid  moths,  tho  larv»B  of  which  are  known 
as  canker-worms.  Two  weU-kiwwn  spedca  are  A. 
rtrmtla,  Uie  «|irljw  canker- wonn.  and  J.  ivmttaria,  the 
fall  canker-worm,  holh  of  whleh  occur  In  itrrater  or  leas 
ahumlaocc  from  Main*  to  Texas ;  they  teed  upon  the  leave* 
ot  the  apple,  ja.ar.  plum,  cherry.  uUn.  linden,  and  many 
other  Uvea.   See  cut  under  oanJrc-u.irwi 


unequal.  +  ytv>i,  a  female.]  In  frof.,  having  the  AllisorbampblU  (a-ni:so-rorn  tut),  n.    [NL.,  < 
carpels  not  equal  in  number  to  tho  sepals.    Or. duel*,  unequal,  +  paf^X,  W>ak,  bill.] 
.V.  fe.  t>.  as  RkyncJiopg. 

anisoic  (an-i-so'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  equiv.  of  anisic.] 
Hame  as  attune. 

anisomerie  (a-ni-sd-mer'ik),  o.    [As  ani'Mnte- 

rotu  +  -ic.]    In  ekem.,  not  composed  of  tho 

same  proportions  of  the  same  elements, 
anisomerons  (an-i-som'e^rus),  a.    [<  NL.  ani- 

tomerm,  <  Or.  iw<rof,  unequal,  +  woe,  part.] 

1.  In  hot.,  unsymmetrical:  applied  to  flowers 

which  hsvo  not  the  same  number  of  parts  in 

each  circle. 
[When]  the  dumber  of  parts  in  each  whorl  Is  .  .  .  un- 

euual,  M  tn  itue,  .  .  .  the  flower  la  aniiomrrvu*. 

R.  BmtUy.  Botany,  p.  MS. 

S.  In  odontog.,  having  the  transverse  ridges  of 
successive  molar  teeth  increasing  in  number  by 
more  than  one,  as  in  the  mastodons, 
anifloruetric  fornl-so-met'rik),  a.  [<  Or.  imooc, 
unequal,  +  urrpor,  measure.]  Of  unequal  mea- 
surement: a  term  applied  to  crystals  whi"h 
are  developed  dissimilarly  hi  the  three  axial 
directions. 

(a-ni'so-me-tro'pi-il),  ».  [NL., 
•  +  furpn;  measure,  +  i>f, 


ML"  anecria,  aHcicria,  a  small  vat  or  keg; 
origin  obscure.]  A  liquid  measure  formerly 
used  in  England,  and  still  common  throughout 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  having  a  ca- 
pacity varying  in  different  places  from  » to  10J 
gallons.  In  Scotland  It  was  equal  to  20  Scotch 
pints.  Also  spelled  anchor. 
ankerite  (ang-ker-it),  ».  (After  Prof.  Anlcer.  ot 
Grata,  +  -rte*.]  A  crystallised  variety  of  dolo- 
mite containing  much  iron.  It  coiuitt*  of  carlmn- 
at«>  i>f  calcium.  Iron.  luagnealum,  and  man*an«e,  and  u. 
much  prU«l  «  <^  of  Iron  for  smelt  .is  sad  as  a  But 
It  .«<-ura  with  carUmaU-  of  iron  at  the  Styrfan  mlnea  and 
rl*^where. 

ankh  (ank),  it.  [Egypt.,  life  or  soul.]  In  Egyp- 
tian art,  the  emblem  of  enduring  life,  or  sym- 
bol of  generation,  generally  represented  as  -  ' 
in  tho  hand  of  a  deitv,  and  often 
conferred  upon  royal  favorites.  It 
is  the  crtti  aruate  (which  see,  under 
crux). 

ankle  (ang'kl),  ».    tta)  Also  writ 

vV, 


<Gr. 


Greea-atrtped  M*pto>w<nv  \  Anitata  ntb(cwda\ 


ten  ancle,  <  ME.  ankle,  ancle,  anltl, 
nnkil,  antyl  (a  eorrosponding  AS. 
form  not  recordesl)  =  OKries.  an- 
kcl  =  P.  enkel & OUG.  niieAif,  tnchil, 
m.,  anckala,  enckila,  f. ,  MHO. 
cnkcl  =  Icel.  okkla,  iikH  =  Sw.  Pan. 
ankcl;  (b)  also  with  added  tenn.  E. 
dial. ancle/,  audit!',  anelcy,  <  ME.  an-  ESJ.urf.; 
elct.  anelou-c,  <  AS.  anc?eY»r,  one leotr, 
anelrd  =  OFries.  onklcf=  OP.  aenklaatte,  D.  on 
klaauie,  cuklaautc  =  6IIG.  anchlao  (rare)  (tho 
term,  being  due,  perhaps,  to  a  sitoulat  ion  of  AS. 
eled,  UBuallv  cfViicM  =  OTries.  khrc  =  P.  klaattte, 
a  claw);  with  formative  -I.  -cl,  from  a  simple 
base  preserved  in  OHG.  encha,  rishi,  leg,  ankle, 
MHO.  ankc,  ankle  (>  V.  kanchc,  E.  haunch,  q. 
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▼.);  prob.  related  to  L.  angulu*,  an  angle,  and 
Or.  crvsi/oc,  bout:  see  a««/«ii,  aajiJe3,  ana  an- 
kylcte.]  1.  The  joint  which  connect*  the  foot 
with  the  leg.—  2.  By  extension,  the  slender  part 
of  the  log  between  the  ealf  and  the  ankle-joint. 
Also  spelled  ancte. 

ankle-bone  (ang'kl-bun),  n.  The  bono  of  the 
ankle;  the  astragalus  or  huckle-bone. 

inkle  boot  (aiig'kl-b6t),  ti.  1.  A  covering  for 
the  ankle  of  a  horse,  designed  to  prevent  inter- 
fering. See  interfere. — 2.  A  boot  reaching  a 
little  above  a  person's  ankle. 

ankle-clonns  (ang'kl-klo'nus),  n.  The  clonic 
spasm  of  Iho  cau-tnuselcg  evoked  in  certain 
cases  by  a  sudden  bending  of  the  foot  upward 
toward  the  ankle,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rentier 
the  tendon  of  Achilles  very  tense. 

ankled  (ang'kld),  a.  [< ankle  +  -«e?.l  Having 
ankles:  used  in  composition:  as,  well-anWrrf. 

ankle -deep  (ang'kl-dep),  a.  1.  Hank  in  water, 
mud.  or  the  like,  np  to  the  ankles.— 2.  Of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  reach  or  come  up  to  the  top 
of  the  ankle. 

ankle-jack  (ang'kl-jak),  a.  A  kind  of  boot 
reaching  above  the  ankle. 

Ha  (Captain  Cuttle|  put  on  an  unparalleled  pair  of  an. 
kU-)aikM.  Diakens.  Do  tube  jr  ami  Sim,  xv, 

ankle-jerk  (ang'kl-jerk),  n.  The  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  caused  by  striking  tho 
tendon  of  Achilles  just  above  the  heel  or  sud- 
denly stretching  it.  Also  called  anklc-rejlei. 

ankle-joint  (ang'kl- joint),  it.  1.  In  ordinary 
language,  same  as  ankle,  1.— 2.  In  roof,  and 
out,  the  tarsal  joint,  (o)  In  mammals,  the 
tibiotarsal  articulation.  (6)  In  other  verte- 
brates, the  mediotantal  articulation.  Bee  tar- 
sat,  tarsus. 

ankle-reflex  (ang'kl-re'fleks).  n.  Same  as  an- 
kle-jerk. 

anklet  ung'klet),  n.  [<  ankle  +  dim.  -ft.]  1.  A 
little  ankle.— 2.  An  ornament  for  the  ankle, 
corresponding  to  the  bracelet  for  the  wrist  or 
forearm. — 3.  A  support  or  brace  for  the  leg,  in- 
tended to  stiffen  the  ankle-joint  and  prevent  tho 
anklo  from  turning  to  one  side. — 4.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  top  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  designed  some- 
times for  protection  to  a  weak  ankle,  some- 
times raerelv  for  ornament, —  B.  A  fetter  or 
shackle  for  the  ankles. 
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iysoc,  a  bend),  =  L.  anguine,  angle  (cf.  aneut. 
bent);  closely  related  to  E.  angle'1:  see  angle* 
and  ANJtfc.l  l.  lu  anat,  and  zool.,  the  consoli- 
dation or  fusion  of  two  or  more  bones  in  one, 
or  the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  a  bone: 
bony  union:  synostooais:  as,  the  ankylosis  of 
tho  cranial  bones  one  with  another;  the  anky- 
losis of  the  different  elements  of  the  temporal 
bone;  the  ankylosis  of  an  epiphysis  with  tho 
shaft  of  a  bone. — 2.  In  patkttl,,  stiffness  and 
immovability  of  a  joint;  morbid  adhesion  of 
the  articular  ends  of  contiguous  bones. 

He  moves  aluiiic  ■ttBlr  .  .  .  as  tlx  man  who.  M  wo  are 
told  Lit  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  was  afflicted  with 
an  universal  dncAsloru.  (MAsmith,  Crltlctuns. 

Improperly  spelled  anchylosis. 
ankylotic  (ang-ki-lot'ik),  a.    [<  ankylosis  :  see 
■otic.]    Pertaining  to  ankylosis.  Improperly 
spoiled  anchylotic. 

ankylotome  (i*ng-kil'o-t6m),  n.  [<  NL.  anku- 
lolomus,  <  Or.  A>«e?^c,' crooked  (see  ankylosis), 
+  tou/),  a  cutting,  <  rifivecv,  rapibe,  cut :  see  tome.] 
1.  A  surgical  instrument  for  opcr- 


annealing 

annnalis,  >  E.  annual,  q.  v.),  <  annus,  a  circuit, 
periodical  return,  hence  a  year,  prob.  orig. 
laotiu(cf.  Umbrian  pcreknem  =  I*,  jierennem: 
see  perennial},  and  identical  with  anus  (orig. 
'acnus),  a  ring  Qanulus,  also  written  annulns, 
a  ring:  see  annulus),  perhaps  <  i/  *ae,  bend, 
nasullred  *ane  In  angulns  (for  'aneulus),  angle, 
etc. :  see  angle*,]  f ,  a  history  or  relation  of 
eveuts  recorded  year  by  year,  or  connected  by 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Hence — 2.  Any 
formal  account  of  events,  discoveries,  transac- 
tions of  learned  societies,  etc.—  3.  Historical 
records  generally. 

The  Toot  dc  Constance  (at  Akruea>Mortcs|  .  .  .  served 
for  yearn  as  a  prison,  .  .  .  and  the  annaU  of  these  dreail- 
f  ul  chambers  during  the  first  half  of  the  tart  century  were 
written  in  team  ofblood. 

H.  Jam-,  Jr.,  tittle  Tour.  p.  IT?. 

Byn.  History,  Chroniete,  etc.  See  history,  alao  Hat  un- 
der <" 


Aalace. 

I  Fiom  WUM- 
le-t*ic"»  '*  Diet, 
da  HobllHr 
(rituals.-! 


L.  WaUae*,  Ben-Ilur,  p.  l&x. 
ankle- tie  (ang/kl-ti),  n.  A  kind  of  slipper  with 
straps  buttoning  around  the  anklo. 
ankug,  ankuBtt  (ang'kus,  -ku&h),  n.  [Hind. 
ankus,  Peru,  anguck,  <  Skt.  ankuea.']  In  India, 
an  elephant-goad  combining  a  sharp  hook  and 
a  straight  point  or  spike,  such  goads  an  often 
elaborately  ornamented;  they  arva  faiorlle  (Object  for  the 
richenanielof  Jcjpore,  at»l  are  souietimes  set  wlft  precious 
•tone*.  "It  forms  part  of  the  Mdltal  or  •  drew  of  horn * ' 
riven  by  tbo  Maharaja  of  Jeyporc."  Jnex*m  ami  llemiUy, 
Jeypore  Enamel*. 

"  floblepharon  (ang'ki-16-blef'a-ron),  n. 
>.,<Gr.  aya-i'Anf,  crooked  (see  ankylosis),  + 
japov,  eyelid.]    In  pathol.,  union,  more  or 
» extensive,  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  Im- 
properly spelled  ankyloblepharon. 
ankylose  (ang'ki-los),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ankn- 
loscd,  ppr.  ankylosing.    [<  ankylosis,  q.  v.]  J. 
Iran*.  To  fix  immovably,  as  a  joint ;  stiffen. 

11.  isfrrnw.  In  osleol.,  to  become  consolidated, 
as  one  bone  with  another  or  a  tooth  with  a  jaw ; 
become  firmly  united  bono  to  bono ;  grow  to- 
gether, »s  two  or  more  bones;  effcet  bony  union 
or  ankylosis. 


In  the  strcnla  the  pelvl*  la  extremely  rudimentary,  be- 


ing conipoMMl,  In  the  Hi 
Im.ihm  on  each  aide, 
plaooit  end  U>  end.  and 
coniiibouly  ankylorina  to- 


:,  at  tno  aleuder.  el-JUKated 


Oftteoloiry, 
[p. 

The  lower  ln>H»iin  of 
some  species  of  ahrewa 
.  .  ,  i*k*iiu«  anJnfiostd 
to  the  Jaw. 

W.  H.  Flouyr,  Enryc. 
Brit ,  XV. M9.  r.iot-note. 

Improperly  spell- 
ed anchylose. 
ankylosis  (ang-ki- 
16 'sis),  m,  [Im- 
properly nii<-Ay''»*M. 
strictly  'ancylosis,  < 
Ur.  a)tv}jjetf,  n  stifT- 
erjlng  of  the  joints, 
<  a\Kv/jitiv,  crook, 
betid,  (.  oyai  /or, 
crooked,  bent  (cf. 


Exteauie  AttkylotS  of  central 
ul  CrRenlasd  refill  whole, 
A»Ae»i»  -tvitltrt*!.  1-7.  the  ftrrt 
ae*en  vrtlelff  jt  MdlpJ  la  ow  m*M  1 
a,  *rtt(K>Uryirf.w*  f4  xtla,  fn,ocr-,(it- 
Ul  cntiiNl* .  i,  e^rJifio.  on  t-iaty 
ul  irrnln  icnv»l;  /«,  fsvnmen  In 
•rtt.      atl.it  for  puaaatfa  u4  trust 


especially  of  the 
curved  knife  or  bistoury 

Equivalent  forms  are  ancytotomc, 
ankt/fotomus,  ancylotomu*. 
ankylotomas  (ang-ki-lot'9-mus), 
«.;  pi.  ankyloUmi  (-ml).  [NL.J 
Same  as  ankylotome.  Also  written 
ancylotomus. 

ankyTOid  1  an-ki'roid),  a.   Same  as 
ancyrokl. 

anlacet,  anelacet  (an'las,  -e-Us), ». 
f<  HE.  aulas,  analasse,  anlace,  ane- 
lace,  in  Latinized  form  ancJacius, 
anelatius,  <)W,  anglas;  of  uncer- 
tain origin.]  A  dagger  or  short 
sword,  very  broad  and  thin  at  the 
hilt  and  tapering  to  n  point,  used 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.   Also  spelled  ant  las. 

An  anbu  and  a  ciliaer  al  of  aiU 
Uengathia  irlnlel. 
CA«i««r,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  3a". 
His  harp  In  allken  scarf  was  aluiui, 
And  hy  nls  aide  an  anlae*  huus. 

Scutt,  aokeby,  t.  IS. 
anlaut  (an'lout).  n.    [G.,  <  an.  on  (=  E.  on, 
q.  v.),  marking  tho  beginning,  -r  fnwf,  a  sound, 

<  laut,  adj.,  loud,  s  E.  loud,  q.  v.  Of.  awtlaut, 
inlattt,  and  umlaut.]  In  philol.,  the  initial 
sound  of  a  word. 

anlet  (an'let),  n.    [<  OF.  aneltt,  dim.  of  oaW,  a 

ring:  see  ajinslcf.]    In  her.,  same  as  annultt. 

Also  written  andlet,  aunlet. 
annt,  n.    [For  annaf,  onncf,  appar.  with  direct 

ref.  to  L.  finnaui,  a  year:  see  annat,  annate.] 

Same  as  awN<ifa 

anna1  (an'U),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  spelled  an«r, 

<  Hind,  and.]  In  India,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
rupee,  or  about  3  cents,  i  nder  Qnrwn  Victoria, 
mlna  of  the  value  of  2  annaa  (silver),  worth  Sjif.,  half  an 
anna  (coppcTl,  etc,  hare  Itrcn  Issued. 

anna*  (an'ft),  n.  [H.  Amer.]  The  Indian  name 
of  a  South  American  skunk.    De  la  Vega. 

annabergite  (an'a-berg-it),  it.  [<  Annaherg, 
a  town  in  Saxony,  +  -i/<2.]  A  hydrous  ar- 
seuiate  of  nickel,  a  massive  or  earthy  mineral 
of  an  apple-green  color,  often  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  arsenides  of  nickel. 

annal  (an'nl),  «.  (In  souse  1,  a  sing,  made 
from  pi.  annals,  q.  v.  In  sense  2,  <  ML.  anna- 
lis  (sc.  mow*!),  also  neul.  annale,  a  mass,  <  L. 
annalis,  yearly.  Cf.  asniuif.]  1.  A  register  or 
record  of  the  events  of  a  year:  chiefly  used  in 
the  plural.  See  annals. 
A  last  year'a  annaf. 

Warburtm,  Caiues  of  Prodigtea,  p.  to. 

2.  Same  as  annual,  1. 

annalist  (an'sl-ist),  ...  [(.annal  +  -Of;  =F.  an- 
naliste.]    A  writer  of  annals. 

The  nwuka  .  .  .  were  tlie  only  annnluts  diuinir  those 
agea.  Hume,  Htst.  Knit,,  L 

Clrrtfury  of  lour*  »a*  anrrt*<-,loit  aa  an  annalist  by  the 
still  fn  Wer  Kmlegariua.      lAYty,  Fanip.  Morals,  il.  44. 

annalistic  (an-a-lir-'tlk).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characterihrtie  of  mi  annalist. 

Written  in  a  stiff  rtonn/Mf^-  method. 
,s'<>  0.  €.  UirU,  Cn-dllilllty  of  Early  Horn,  lliat.,  I.  M. 

annalizet  (an'al-iz),  r.  t.   [<  annal  +  -lie.]  To 
record  in  annals,  or  as  in  annuls.  [Rare.] 
The  miracle,  deaervlns  a  Bacmlua  to  annatiir  It. 

.<i*efdon.  Miracles,  p.  tOi. 

annals  (an'slr),  «.  pi.  [Formerly  annates,  <  F. 
annates,  pl.'J  <  L.  annates  (sc.  lihri,  books),  a 
yearly  record,  pi.  of  annalts,  yearly  (in  LL.  also 


a  protectorate 


Annamese  (on-a-mes'  or -mis'),  a.  and  n. 
Annam  (said  to  be  <  Chinese  an,  peace,  peace- 
ful, +  Hrim,  south)  +  -ese.]    1  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Anuam,  its  people,  or  its  language. 

II.  x.  1.  sing,  or  pt.  A  native  or  the  natives 
of  Annam ;  an  inhabitant  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Annam,  a  feudatory  dependency  of  China  till 
1883,  whon  Franco 
over  it.  Annam  < 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  1 
and  Warn  on  Uie  west 

2.  The  language  spoken  In  Annam.  it  la  i 
syllable,  and  allied  to  the  Chinese.   Annanieae  literature 
la  written  In  Chinese  characters,  used  phonetically. 
Also  spelled  Anamese. 
Annamite  (an'a-mit),  a.  and  n.    [<  Annam  + 
-if*3.]   Same  as  Annamese.   Also  spelled  Ann- 
mite. 

annat,  annate  (an 'at,  an'At),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  annat,  anntt,  usually  in  pi.,  <  F.  annate,  < 
ML.  annata,  neut.  pi.  of  annatus,  a  year  old,  < 
L.  annus,  a  year:  sec  an nals,]  1.  pi.  The  first 
fruits,  consisting  of  a  year's  revenue,  or  a 
specified  portion  of  a  year's  revenue,  paid  to 
tho  pope  by  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  or  other  ec- 
clesiastic, on  his  appointment  to  a  new  see  or 
benefice.  The  place  of  sonata  la  now  supplM.  In  the 
main,  hy  "Peters  pence."  In  England,  la  list,  they 
wero  vested  la  the  king,  sad  In  the  relgn  of  (jiieen  Anne 
they  were  restored  to  the  church,  and  appropriated  to  the 
augmrntatlun  of  poor  living*  of  the  cfiunfi  of  England, 
forming  what  la  known  as  "  Wueen  Anne's  bounty." 

Nrrt  year  the  imiuatw  or  ft  rat-fruit*  of  benefices,  a  con- 
stant source  of  discord  between  the  nations  of  Kurope  and 
their  spiritual  chief,  were  taken  away  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. II  ait  am. 

2.  In  .Vents'  laic,  the  portion  of  Btipcnd  payable 
for  the  half  year  after  the  death  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  bis 
family  or  nearest  of  kin  have  right. 

The  annat  due  to  the  e leeutora  of  deceased  ministers  la 
declared  to  be  half  a  year's  runt  over  wliat  la  due  to  the 
defunct  for  hla  lnrumliency.  to  wit :  If  he  survive  Whit- 
snuiday,  the  half  of  that  year  is  due  for  hi*  IneumWncy,  and 
the  other  half  for  the  anmrf;  and  If  lie  aurrlve  Michael- 
mas, the  whole  year  Is  due  for  his  Incumbency,  snd  the 
half  of  the  next  year  for  the  annat.  and  the  executor*  uer-d 
uot  to  confirm  It        Part.,  id  Seas.,  Hi.,  1  Mil  an.  Car.  11. 

annatto  (a-nat'6),  n.  Same  as  nntoffo. 

anneal'  (a-neT).  r.  f.  [Now  spelled  in  imita- 
tion of  L.  words  in  ann-;  prop.,  as  in  early  mod. 
E.,  aneal,  <  ME.  oncfen,  owcwti,  iullame,  heat, 
melt,  burn,  <  AS.  arftrlan,  on&tau,  burn,  <  an, 
on.  on,  +  9lan,  burn,  set  on  lire,  <  at,  also  HI. 
fire,  a  burning  (a  rare  word;  cf.  a//cf);  cf.  atcd, 
fire,  =  OS.  rW=  Iccl.  cWr  =  8w.  e lit  =  Uan.  ilii, 
fire  (tho  vowel  short,  though  orig.  long).  Tho 
particular  sense  'enamel' may  have  been  de- 
rived in  part  from  OF.  necter,  nieler.  later  nei- 
ler,  varnish,  enamel,  orig.  paint  in  black  upon 
gold  or  silver,  <  ML.  nigellare,  blacken,  enamel 
in  black,  <  nigellum,  a  block  enamel  (>  K.  niello, 
q.  v.),  <  LL.  nigellus,  blackish,  dim.  of  L.  niger, 
black:  seo  negro.]  It.  Originally,  to  set'  on 
fire;  kindle.—  2f.  To  heat,  (ire,  lrnke,  or  fuse, 
as  glass,  earthenware,  ores.  etc. — 8.  To  heat, 
us  glass,  earthenware,  or  metals,  in  order  to  fix 
colors ;  enamel.— 4.  To  treat,  bs  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  met 
ing,  so  as  to  i 
bnttlenegg. 

anneal-*,  r-  f.   Same  as  anraf*. 

annealer  in-nt'ler),  «.  thie  who  or  that  which 
anneals. 

annealing  (u-n6'ling).  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
anealing;  verbal  n.  of  anneaO.]  I.  The  pro- 
cess or  art  of  treating  substances  by  means  of 
heat,  so  as  to  remove  their  brittleness  and  at 
the  same  time  render  them  tough  and  more  or 
less  elastic.  In  general,  theae  nwulu  are  otitainrd  by 
a  high  temperature  and  then  cooling  very  *th  ,  j  „ 


jie».  a,   x  u  iivav,  an  *;itti«n,  iwiui'a- 

tals,  by  hearing  and  gradually  cool- 
to  toughen  them  and  remove  their 
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All  glassware,  china,  etc,  which  Is  to  be 
.  eat  change*  of  teniperslure  should  be  thus  treated. 
■  working  of  Iran  and  steel  bjf  hammering,  beudhlg, 
drawing,  etc,  lends  to  harden  them  anil  make 
,  and  the  original  proiierllee  are  restored  by 
Steel  plate*  aiKl  dirt  for  bank  note  printing 
aul iIil-  like  are  annealed  In  a  close  box  with  Iron  riling?  or 
turnings,  lime,  or  other  substances,  ami  are  thu*  freed 
torn  cartxm  and  reduced  to  pure  loft  Iron,  In  which  »t*t« 
tiny  wUl  readily  lake,  under  pressure,  111*  Hiw.t  engrsv- 
Inr  Irani  a  liardened  plat*  or  <llc.  They  are  then  hardened 
igjiii  to  Uk  degree  necessary  for  their  n«  In  printing. 
Mid  for  engraving  din  is  commonly  annealed  by  heating 
It  tu  i  briiiht  cherry-red  color,  and  cooling  it  gradually  In 
»  M  of  charcoal. 

2.  Same  as  tempering.— 3.  A  founders' term  for 
the  slow  treatment  of  the  clay  or  loam  eores  for 
easting*,  which,  after  having  boon  dried,  are 
burned  or  baked,  and  thou  are  slowly  cooled. 
iHD&llillg-&rcll  (a-ne'ling-iirch),  n.  The  oren 
in  which  glassware  is  annealed :  called  in  some 
rases  a  /err.  In  plate-glass  manufacture,  the  anncsl- 
int-arch  1a  raited  a  eary  tuuar ;  the  front  door,  the  fArr*if  ; 
tin-  tack  door,  the  gveuhttt  (little  throat);  Uu.  healing 
furruw.  a  finnr. 

annealing-box  (a-ne'ling-boks),  n.  A  box  in 
which  articles  are  placed  in  order  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  annealing-oven  or 
•furnace. 

annealing -color  (a-ne'ling-kul'ox).  n.  The 
color  acquired  by  "steel  in  the  process  of  tem- 
•  or  exposure  to  progressive  heat. 

^-furnace  (»-iie'ling-fer'iiaa),  n.  A 
furnace  in  which  articles  to  bo  annealed  are 
heated. 

innea ling-oven  (a-ne'ling-uv'n),  «.  An  an- 
nealing-arch. 

annealing-pot  (n-ne'ling-pot),  n.  A  closed  pot 
in  which  are  placed  articles  to  be  annealed  or 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  s  furnace.  They  are 
thus  inclosed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
oxid  upon  their  surfaces. 

annectr  (a-nekt'),  r.  f,  [<  L.  aimecferc,  adnec- 
tert,  t  ie  or  bend  to  :  see  annex,  r.]  To  connect 
orjoiu.    Sir  T.  F.lyot. 

It  ii  united  to  tt  by  irolden  rings  at  every  comer,  the 
like  rings  being  annrettd  to  Ule  ephod. 

ITAijfDN,  tr.  of  Josephus,  III.  7. 

annectent  i  a-nek'tent),  a.  [<  L.  os»cx:f«it(f-),«, 
ppr.  of  annef fere .- "see  mints,  v.]  Annexing; 
connecting  or  joining  one  thing  with  another. 

Chiefly  a  xoological  term,  applied  to  those  animals  or 
croup*  of  animals  which  link  two  or  more  varieties,  fami- 
ne!, classes,  etc.,  together. 

It  appears  probable  that  they  \f><i*1nr/richa\  form  an 
"  ra  and  the  Tnrbcllaria. 
,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  171. 
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presence  of  cilia  and  segmental  organs,  and  in 
(he  nature  of  t  he  larva?,  which  are  set  free  when 
the  ombryos  hatch. 

annelidan  (a-nid'i-dau),  n.  and  a.  [<  Annetuia 
+  -ait.l    Same  as  annelid. 

aanelide,  ».  and  a.    See  annelid. 

AnneUdM  (a-nel'i-dez),  ».  pi.    [NL.  (F.  pi.): 

*»ee  Annelida.]  1.  Ked-bloaded  worms.  La- 
marck.— 2.  Invertebrate  animals  that  have  red 
blood;  the  Urst.  class  of  articulated  animals, 
divided  into  TuliievUr,  Iwsibranchiata,  and 
Abranchui.  Cucier,  1817. — 3.  In  Milne-Ed- 
wards's  classification,  a  similar  group  of  worms, 
divided  into  Surtorw,  Terricola-.  TvbicoUc,  and 
A'rranta". — 4.  In  (iegenbaur's  system,  a  prime 
division  of  Annulnta  (itself  a  class  of  I'crmcs), 
composed  of  t  wo  groups,  Oligocholia  and  Chalo- 
poda. —  6.  A  synonym,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
Annelida  (which  see). 

annelidian  (an-e-lid'i-an),  n.  and  a.  Same  as 
annelid. 

annelidoua  (a-nel'i-dus),  a.  [<  Annelida  + 
•ems.]  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  annelid. 
Also  anncUnd. 

The  mod  In  many  places  was  thrown  up  by  numbers  of 
same  kind  of  worm,  or  annetefota  anlnial 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle.  I,  M. 

anneliam  (an'e-lixm),  n.  [As  annel(id)  +  -ism.] 
In  ;w«7.,  annelidan  or  ringed  structure  or  con- 
dition. 


t'.l  1.  The  act  of  annexing  or  uniting 
at  the  end ;  the  act  of  adding,  as  a  smaller  thing 
to  a  greater;  the  act  of  connecting;  conjunc- 
tion ;  addition :  as,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.— 2.  That  which  is  i 
or  added. 


Pre-eminent  among  them  i  Roman  con . 
(iNMCxaiuxu  of  Pooipclua  In  Syria,  of  the  ■ 
Usui,  of  the  younger  Ocsar  In  Egypt, 

A'.  A.  t'rerntau,  Amer,  hect*-,  p  32H 

3.  In  fair;  (a)  The  attachment  of  chattels  to  a 
freehold,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the 
character  of  fixtures.  (A)  In  Scots  laic,  the  ap- 
propriating of  church  lands  to  the  crown,  or 
the  union  of  lands  lying  at  a  distance  from  the 
kirk  to  whieli  they  belong  to  the  kirk  which  is 
nearest  to  them, 

annexational  (an-ck*-*'*hon-al),  a.  [<  annex- 
ation +  -al.]    Relating  to  annexation ;  in  favor 


The  strong  anivzafioniif  fever  which  now  rages. 

The  Xalion,  April  8,  laftS,  p.  367. 

annexationist  (an-eks-a'shon-ist),  n.  [<  an- 
nexation +  -isf.]  One  who  is  in  favor  of  or  ad- 
vocates annexation,  especially  of  territory ;  one 
who  aids  the  policy  or  annexing,  or  of  being 


The  great  band  womi  l»  . 


of  thla  low  type  of  annd- 
Uarttcig.  The  Sea,  ill. 


gaaKrnugronp  betwornthe^toufe'ra  an 


knne ctcnt  gyrus    See  Jtmu. 
AnnelaU  (an-e-la'ta),  «.  pi. 


lata 


as  Annel- 


 annelide  (an'c-Ud), ».  and  a.  I.  n.  One 

of  the  Annelida  or  AnnelUle*.  Also 
H  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Annciidt*. 
iVlso  annelidan,  annelidian. 
Annelida  la-nel'i-di),  «.  pi.  [NL.  (with  single 
J  after  K.  annelex,  pp.  pi., ringed),  prop.  Jrnifl- 
lula,  <  L.  annelluji,  more  correctly  dnclliui,  dim. 
of  das/iut,  a  ring  (see  annulu»),  +  -ida.]  1.  The 
annelids  or  Annelida,  a  class  of  invertebrate 
animals,  of  thephvlum  Vermes,  sometimes  called 
the  class  of  reo-bfooded  worms.  The  t»»Jy  l«  ram- 
p»:*r»l  of  numeroui  lup  to  some  4i»)  segmcnu,  somltcti, 
or  melaaeres,  and  Uuilei  arc  wanting,  or.  If  present,  arc 
ntdtiurfiLary  "od  coutiftt  of  the  dlla  or  set«  known  ns  para- 
pt«lla  A  vascular  sntviu  with  red  l>h:»»i  U  uhilrIIt  pres- 
ent ,  the  intesniuieiit  Is  soft,  ami  compi»H  of  miuiy  l»yi-r«, 
Hie  unrfste  beiluc  nio»tty  d'.l3lUk  or  m-Uiac  ;  the  hcail  U 
wanting  it  rudimentary,  and  In  the-  latter  case  coiutits 
of  a  prtrttoniinui  which  may  bo  cirrifcrona  or  trnta- 
culifLToai,  The  Ami'tuin  arte  the  "u-io*ma,"  properly  so 
calleil,  u!  wtikh  the  common  earthworm,  tnlm  orro,  and 
•eech  art-  (liaractvrlotlc  ciampli-s.  Moat  »t  the  ajwetrs 
are  a4rnatir  and  marine.  The  elaaa  ta  <lltfrrvntly  limited 
hy  illflcrenl  anthora.  tin-  principal  variation  among  later 
writen,  however,  Ixlng  In  e»i  Icidlng  or  including  the  <»v- 
p»jre»ii.  Excluding  these,  aa  la  done  by  the  above  deflnl 
lion,  the  Annrlida  have  been  dtrbli  d  into  four  onb  T> 
(1)  /finuliVii,  HUctifJiom,  or  Aurfima,  the  len-hi-a  ;  (?) 
OtiqoeXjne  Altranckia,  TerrwWiT  rte.,  the  rartliwnrTua 
and  their  inilnrdiate  allies  ;  (S)  Cluztopoda.  NvMa, 
Krnmiia.  »%,-._  ihe  free  sea-womia:  and  (4)  fVjiW.,- 
brnnrita,  T**>itvtir,  etc.,  the  tubicviliMla  ara-worma  An- 
ther Hbrtnc  ,||t|.|e^  Annrtida  into  four  aubclawra:  (1) 
ArrJuawtlul*.  ,.,itopu<«l  of  the  genua  rnlvmrdiua  and  ita 
alitea  ,i,nclu»uy.,l,t.  including(i).  (:i),  andiilof  the  forego 
u«  acholuk  .  (S)  f/iew.fismior  fnVo,^„rn  .  and  (4)  F.ntcrn- 
j/HruitA,  conaUtlligof  IIk<  genua  Ualatv*ilo*m*,  which  airfuc 
aulhoriUta  ilaH  with  the  luciJSluia  or  Chordata. 

2.  In  Huxley's  system  (1H77),  »  snperortlinal 
division  including  the  Polgehitla.  OHgodutta,  Ui- 
rwdisra,  and  Oephyrea,  with  the  Sly:witomata 
'iimbtfully  added  thereto:  a  group  the  mem- 
pen  of  which  resemble  one  another  generally 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  bodv  indicated  at 
■  by  the  serially  multiganglionate  nervous 
en  (wanting  tn  most  «*y*trrea).  in  the 


Annellata  (an-e-la'tit),  i».  pi.  [NL.,  nout.  pi. 
of  annellatut,  <  L.  annellus,  anel&a,  dim.  of  an- 
niw,  anus,  aring:  Bee  nnnuitts.]  Asynonymof 
the  Annelid** of  Cuvier  (see  Annelida,  2).  Oirot, 
1943.   Also  written  AnneUi ta. 

anneloid  (an'e-loid),  a.  and  n.    [As  annel(id) 
+  -out.]   I.  a.  Same  as  asitelidosut. 
II.  n.  Same  as  annelid. 

annet1  (an'et),  «.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  an- 
nett;  origin  uncertain.]  The  kittiwake  gull, 
iarirs  tridactnltui  or  Kissa  tridaetyla.  Sec  frifli- 
iraAv.    [Local  British.) 

annet-t,  m.    Same  as  annat. 

annex  (a-neks'J,  r.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  annexed 
(also  aitnrrf),  ppr.  annexing.  [<  &L£.  annexen, 
anexen,  <  F.  annexer,  <  ML.  annexare,  freq.  form 
of  L.  annectercj  adneetere,  pp.  annexut,  adncxux, 
tie  or  bind  to,  join,  <  ad,  to,  +  neetere,  bind,  akin 
to  Skt.  V  nah.  bind.  Cf .  cornier  f.]  1 .  To  attach 
at  the  end ;  subjoin ;  afllx :  as,  to  annex  a  codicil 
to  a  will.  In  fair,  it  implies  physical  connection,  which, 
however,  la  often  dispensed  with  when  not  reaaonably 
pructicsble. 

2.  To  unite,  as  »  smaller  thing' to  a  greater; 
join;  make  an  integral  part  of:  as,  to  annex  u 
conquered  province  to  a  kingdom. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim,  that  every  acquisition  of  for- 
eign territory  ia  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  tbe  king;  sod 
unless  he  annex  It  lo  the  realm,  It  l»  ii"  part  of  It. 

A.  Uamillvn,  Works,  II.  ts\ 
►-or  neat  to  Itrath  U  Sleepe  to  be  compared  ; 
Therefore  his  honae  la  unto  hia  uniu-jf. 

si****,  r.  y.,  H.  rii.  as. 

3.  To  attach,  especially  as  an  attribute,  a  con- 
dition, or  a  consequence :  as,  to  annex  a  penalty 
to  a  prohibition. 

Next  to  Borrow  atill  I  may  aiuvjr  anch  accidents  as  pro- 
cure fear.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  £21. 

Industry  bath  annexed  thereto  the  fairest  fruits  and  the 
richest  rewards.  *«rroir.  Sermons.  III.  xvIlL 

I  desire  tui  atn>nger  prtrnf  that  an  opinion  must  be  false, 
than  to  find  very  great  absurdities  anjMiwf  to  it 

Sui/1,  -Sent,  of  fh.  of  Eng.  Man,  IL 
Tbe  Book  Annexed,  a  book  containing  the  alterations 
ot  tho  American  Bo>>k  of  t'oiumon  Prsyer,  proposed  by  a 
coinniltteo  of  tho  Ueuerul  I'onvenllon  of  the  Protestant 
Bpbfopal  Church  appointed  In  1^-OaudreporUngln  laas. 
This  book  whs  des.  rlU-d  as  the  "  b.wk  which  U  irnnemt 
an  a  schedule"  to  the  report  Some  of  tho  changes  pro- 
posed liecame  port  of  the  rrayer-Bouk  In  laatl;  others  re- 
maliieHl  for  further  conalderatlon  oe  ratification.  —  Syn. 
Add,  Afix,  Attach.   c««  odd  and  Hat  under  a  fix. 

annex  (a-neks'  or  an'eks),  n.  ^<  F.  uttnwc, 
something  added,  csn.  a  subsidiary  build- 
ing, particularly  to  a  church,  <  ML.  annexa  (sc. 
erelema),  fern,  of  L.  annexim:  see  annex,  r.J 
Something  annexe<l ;  specifically,  a  subsidiary 
building  connected  with  an  industrial  exhibi- 
tion; hence,  any  similar  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  additional  accommoda- 
tion, or  for  eum  ing  out  some  object  subordi- 
nate to  the  main  and  original  object.  Also 
spelled  annexe. 

To  which  I  hiM  these  two  ansrjst. 

Jer.  Taylur,  Sermons. 

annexaryt  (an'eks-S-ri),  n.  [<  annex  +  -ary.] 
An  addition;  a  supernumerary.  'Sir  K.  Sandys. 

annexation  (an-eks-a'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  annex- 
utw(N-).  <  onntrarc,  pp.  aaacxanss.  annex:  see 


modlst«  sppeal  to  the  people. 

Watnintter  iter. ,  XIX.  S4U. 

annexe,  «•  See  annex. 

annexion  (a-nek'ahon),  n.  [Formerly  also 
annection,  adncxion;  =  F.  annexion,  <  L.  annrjr- 
to(n-),  adNcrio(n-),  a  binding  to.  <  annectere, 
adneetere,  bind  to :  see  annex,  r.  ]  The  act  of 
annexing,  or  the  thing  annexed;  annexation; 
addition.  [Rare.] 

The  Kentish  kingdome  became  a  prey  to  many  usurper*, 
and  gave  oecaalon  to  (  cad walla,  the  West  Saxon,  to  aeeke 
the  ananma  thereof  to  hia  own  kuigdome. 

.Speed,  HUt.  Great  Brit.,  VII.  Sin. 

annexioniat  (a-nek'shon-ist),  ».  [<  annexion 
+  -isf.]    An  annexationist.   Sumner.  [Hare.] 

annexment  (a-neks'ment),  «.  The  net  of  an- 
nexing, or  that  which  is  annexed:  as,  "e<ch 
small  (inscrmcsf,"  Shak. ,  Hamlet,  iii,  3.  [Rare.] 

annicnt  (an'i-kut),  «.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr.  Ca- 
narcse  anekattxi,  Tamil  anaikattu  (cerebral  f), 
dam-building,  <  ('anarese  ane,  Tamil  mini,  a 
darn,  dike,  +  ktittu  (cerebral  t ),  a  binding,  bond, 
etc.:  see  cofnmnrnn.]  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, a  dam.    Also  spelled  anient. 

annibilable  (a-nl'hi-la-bl), a.  [=  F. annihilate, 
<  LL.  as  if  'anniAiV/i^tVw,  <  4i»»iAi/(>re,  annihi- 
late: see  annihilate.]  Capable  of  being  anni- 
hilated. 

Matter  anni'AffaMe  by  tho  power  of  God. 

Ctarkt,  Nst  siwl  Rev.  Keligiou,  PreL 

annihilate  (a-ni'hi-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  an- 
nihilated, ppr.  rnmiAi/nfiNO.  [<  LL.  annihtlatu*, 
pp.  of  annihilare,  adnihilare,  bring  to  nothing 
(a  word  first  used  by  Jerome),  <  L.  ad,  to,  + 
nihil,  nothing:  see  itt'Ai/.]  1.  To  reduce  to 
nothing;  deprive  of  existence;  cause  to  cease 
to  be. 

It  U  impossible  for  any  body  to  lie  utterly  n?jmAi*Vifr/f. 

«ncwi,  Nat.  Hist.,  I  loo. 
In  every  moment  of  Joy,  pain  ia  annihdattd. 

Mara.  FnlUr,  Woman  in  t!*th  Cent.,  p.  is!.. 

2.  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive 
properties  of,  so  that  the  specific  thing  no 
longer  exists:  as,  to  annihilate  a  forest  by  cut- 
ting and  carrying  awny  the  trees ;  to  annihilate 
an  army:  to  annihilate  a  house  by  demolishing 
the  structure ;  also,  to  destroy  or  eradicate,  as  a 
property  or  an  attribute  of  a  thing.  =  Bjm.  .1  mint, 

annihilate  {a-ni'hi-lat  ),  a.    [<  LL.  anniliilatus, 
pp. :  see  the  "verb.]    Annihilated.  [Rare.] 
Can  these  also  be  wholly  aniiiAifit/  I 

Siri,f!,  Tale  of  a  Tab,  Ded. 

annihilation  (a-ni-hi-la'shon),  ».  [=  F.  rmni- 
hdation;  from'the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  anni- 
hilating or  of  reducing  to  nothing  or  nou -exist- 
ence, or  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

hat  our  soula  are  naturally  i 
lithe  fate  of  the  gnat,  r  part  of  i, 


Af.le/„,/o.v.  Hl.t  Kng  .  vlv. 
I  cannot  Imagine  my  own  annihilation,  but  1  run  ,-oti- 
eelve  It,  and  many  ikt*hi«  in  F.iiKtnnd  now  afllnn  their 
tiellcf  In  their  owii  futnr,-  onro'Ai»fiiri"». 

•Wiivirt,  Nature  and  Thought,  r  «S- 

2.  The  act  of  destroying  the  form  of  n  thing  or 
the  combinotion  of  parts  which  constitute  it,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  destroyed :  as,  the  n»ini*i- 
la  Hon  of  a  corporation. 
annihUationism  (a-ni-hi-la'shon-ixm),  n.  [< 
iinniAiidfioN  +  -urn.]  1.  The  denial  of  exist- 
ence after  death;  the  denial  of  immortality.— 
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9.  In  tkeol,  the  doctrine  that  for  thi«  incor- 
rigibly wicked  future  punishment  will  end  in 
annihilation.  See  annihitattontsl. 
annihilationist  (ivni-hi-la'shon-Ut),  n.  [<  an- 
nihilation  +  -iarf.J  1.  One  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  after  death ;  one  who  denies 
immortality.  Specifically— 2.  In  theol.,  one 
who  believes  that  annihilation  is  the  final  doom 
of  the  incorrigibly  wicked.  AnidhllatioiiLU  an;  of 
two  ^lium:  tltosc  who  believe  that  annihilation  will  I*. 
Inflicted  by  (lod  as  a  peculiar  doom  upon  like  wicked,  and 
th"»e  who  l*elieve  llial  immortality  is  nut  a  natural  atlri- 
liute  of  tiii&ii,  hut  is  conferred  by  God  ou  those  a  ho  through 
faith  Iwuii"  liar-takers  of  the  divine  nature. 

anmhilative  (a-m'hi-U-tiv),  a.     [<  annihilate 

+  .ir»-.]    Tending  to  unuiliilatc ;  destructive, 
annihilator  (a-nl'lii-lii-lor),  m.   [<fi«niAiM'<,f  r.] 

1.  Une  who  or  that  which  annihilates. — 2. 
In  matlt.,  au  operator  which  reduces  a  given 

kind  of  expression  to  Ecro.—Wnvanrnhiinyir.  » 
tire  cUliiguistier. 

annihllatory  (a-tuMii-la-to  ri),  a.  Annihilat- 
ing; tending  to  annihilate  or  destroy. 

annlte  (an'it).  n.  [<  Cape  +  -it*2-]  A  va- 
riilv  of  the  iron  mica  lepidomelane.  occurring 
in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts. 

anniversarily  (an-i-ver'sa-ri-li),  <!</■■.  In  an 
anniversary  manner ;  at  recurring  annual  peri- 
ods, [itare.] 

anniversary  (an-i-ver'sa-ri),  a.  and  it.  [<  h.aa- 
umersarius,  returning  yearly,  <  annus,  a  vear 
(see  aniuib),  +  tertere,  turn':  see  ctrw.]  L  n. 
Returning  with  the  revolution  of  the  year;  an- 
nual;  yearly:  as,  an  annirersari/  feast. 

TIh'  heaven  whirled  alfc.ut  with  admirable  celerity,  moat 
constantly  finishing'  us  anm  t*r*ary  vicissitude*,  /fu.r. 

'""'nmiy  day.  <■)  In  the  Ihnn  Caih.  Oh  n  day  on 
i  an  otiUe.  is  yearly  performed  fur  the  aotll  of  a  dr- 
il  person,  or  on  which  the  martyrdom  of  a  Mint  Is 
yearly  celebruted.  (f>)  In  the  I  ntreriity  of  t'smbriitip-, 
ootiiiDenuiration-day.  an  occasion  upon  which  detox*-*  am 
conferred  since  the  disuse  of  tile  Ada.    See  art,  n.,  ft, 

II.  «• ;  pi.  anniicrtttrict  (-riz).  [<  ME.  anni- 
vcrstirir,  <  ML.  ruiwirrrsariii™,  neut.  n.,  also  an- 
mrersaria,  torn,  n.,  prop.  adj.,<  L.  fliimrersarirt*.- 
soe  the  adj.]  1.  The  annually  recurring  date 
of  some  past  event ;  more  generally,  a  day  net 
apart  in  each  year  for  some  commemorative  ob- 
servance; a  day  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
some  notable  event,  public  or  private. 

•  The  primitive  Christians  met  at  the  place  of  Uieir  I  the 
early  martyr*  ]  martyrdom,  .  .  .  to  observe  the  ttnnirtr- 
sary  of  their  Hurferiiur*.  Stittir^ffirrt. 

2.  In  the  Horn.  t'ath.  ('/).,  the  yearly  commem- 
oration of  the  dav  of  a  person's  death,  by  a 
tnass  offered  for  his  soul,  or  such  commemo- 
ration of  his  death  daily  for  a  year. 

.imtinftarv  is  an  olnoe  in  the  Romish  ttniTCti.  cele- 
brated n.>t  only  once  a  year,  hut  which  ought  to  lw  (aid 
daily  Uiroiujh  the  year  tor  the  .mil  „f  the  dWiwcd. 

A  vli/',  Parcnton. 

3.  The  act  of  celebrating  ft  day  on  its  annual  re- 
currence; a  yearly  commemoration,  or  (rarely  ) 
something  done  or  prepared  for  such  commem- 
oration. 

Iionur  had  never  seen  Mrs.  t>rory.  whom  he  has  made 
immortal  in  his  admirable  nnnirenwjnV*.  DryJen. 

anniverse  (an'i-vers),  it.  [Short  foraitmri-miry, 
as  if  <  I j.  anni  rtrsus,  the  turning  of  the  year; 
hut  tlii.*  phrase  does  not  occur  in  use,  and  rer- 
xnx  is  not  used  in  the  lit.  sense  "a  turning.'] 
Same  as  aniurcrsarif. 

And  on  til.  Ir  | tin-  Trinity  »1  tacrcl  nroii?rw  decreed 
To  stamp  lli.lr  inuwc  on  the  |inoiil»<l  nerd. 

/yrydrit,  llrlunnla  Kcdlvlva,  1.  3>. 
annodated  lan'o-da-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  a»nmlatia. 
pp.  of  itHiirxlari,  form  into  a  knot,  <  L.  aif,  to,  + 
Moduli  =  E.  knot:  see  MortV.]  In 
hn  .,  curvtsl  in  the  form  of  an  S,  or 
twisted  or  wrapjw-d  around  any- 
thing, as  a  serpent  around  a  staff, 
tieiicrally  used  as  synonymous 
with  Ixticml-t  i«/*»ii'tif,  tntrmpjiiti, 
and  iioM'rv/. 

anno  Domini  (an '6  dom'i-ni).  a  ^riK-m  .n- 
l.UI,.:  L.rtnwo.nbl.  of  year  ^'.tj,' » 

.•see  nmnU):  1. 1,.  Itomini,  &tu.  of  ™^"r:"'i  •' 

master:   see  it*niitnttnt.  tlomini*.] 
In  the  year  of  the  Lord;  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era.    Commnulv  abbreviated  J.  : 
as.  the  battle  of  Bunker  ftill  was  fought  A.  D. 
..r  A   I    '  177"). 

anno  hejiia  (an'd  hi-.j'i-n*l.  [ML.]  In  the 
vear  of  the  hejir.i,  or  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  i  v.  n.  lij'.'),  from  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans reckon  their  time.  Commonly  abbreviated 
A.  II.    See  hejtrtt. 

annoisancet  (a-uoi'wins).  n.  f,\  mod.  spelling 
ol  older  anoi&iincet  anowaunce,  <  MI' 


nuisanoe;  prob.  eonfuaed  with  ME.  anoien,  an- 


noy: seo  nuisantr.']  In  laic,  a  nuisance;  any 
injury  done  to  a  place  by  encroachment,  or  by 
putting  anything  thereon  that  may  breed  in- 


fecti 


[Another  form 
;  especially, 


annominate  (a-nom'i-nat'i,  v.  t. 
of  agnominate,  q.  v.]  To 
give  a  punuiug  or  alliterative  name  to.  "  [Karc? 

How  Uien  alull  these  chapters  be  annomuwttxif 

.SoufA/y,  Uoct.jr,  vtli.  (  1. 

annomination  (a-nom-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  an- 
nominalio(n-),  a<tftominatio(n-j,  for  'adgnomi- 
nation-),  usually  a/;NoBi»»nfio(n-) :  see  agnnmi- 
ttdfion.J  1,  The  use  in  juxtaposition  of' words 
nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of  different  mean- 
ings; a  paronomasia.— 2.  Alliteration,  or  the 
use  of  two  or  more  words  in  succession  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  or  sound.   See  agnvm- 

1/UlflON. 

OerahtiLs  I'alnl.renaU  speaks  of  rtMwmimttitiu.  which  lie 
ilttacrlhes  to  No  what  we  call  alllleration,  as  tlie  favourite 
rhetorical  flKiirvi  l«,th  of  the  Welvh  and  EtiRll»h  la  his 
tlllle.  Tyrxhilt,  I'haacvr,  til.  t  1,  note. 

.s»iiiomi™i/i<.n  plays  an  iniiwrtaut  role  iu  their  sen- 
tence-relation  [parnsyiillietic  compoundal.  especially  in  the 
Hrst  ktntfe  of  Uauafer  to  a  simple  active  slKnulcatioli. 

.tmer.  Jour.  «/  I'Mlfi.,  II.  liaj. 

anno  mnndi  (nu'o  tnim'dil.  anno,  abl. 

of  nsKi/*,  year  (see  annah);  w»«»//i,  gen.  of  hikn- 
.(«#,  world:  ne*  mum/anc]  In  thu  year  of  the 
world:  used  in  dating  events  when  reckoned 
from  the  estimated  era  of  the  creation,  as  nar- 
rated iu  Genesis  i.  Usually  abbreviated  A.  M. : 
as,  the  Noachian  deluge  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred A.  M.  (or  a.  M. )  1(550 (Archbishop  Usher's 
chronology). 

annotate  (an'o-tat),  r. ;  nret.  and  pp.  anno- 
tate, ppr.  annotating,  [v  I>.  annotate*,  pji,  of 
annotate,  adnotart,  put  a  note  to,  write  down, 

<  ad,  to,  +  notart,  note,  mark,  <  nota,  a  noto  : 
see  note,  r.]  I.  trims.  To  comment  upon ;  re- 
mark upon  iu  notes:  as,  to  oitnotafc  the  w  " 
of  Bacon. 

II.  •N.raiui.  To  act  as  an  aunotator ; 
annotations  or  notes. 
(Jive  me  leave  to  annefnte  on  the  words  thus. 

J.  /ore.  Orations,  p.  2u. 

annotation  (an-o-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  an««f«- 
fm(ii-),  aiinotatio(n-),  <  annotare,  ailnotarr:  see 
annulate.}  1 .  The  aet  of  annotating  or  of  mak- 
ing notes, —  2.  A  remark,  note,  or  comment 
on  Some  passage  of  a  book  or  other  writing: 
as,  tiJtnof/jfionvron  the  Scriptures. — 3f.  The  first 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  a  febrile  paroxysm 
in  intermittent  fever.  =  gyn.  nwnmcrit,  etc.  See  rc- 

isnrt,  a. 

annotationistt  (an-o-ta'shon-ist),  ».  [<  anno- 
tation +  -int.]    An  aunotator. 

annotator  (an'o-ta-tor>,  it.  [<  L.  annotator, 
ailnotator,  <  annotare,  adnotart  :  see  annotate.] 
A  writer  of  annotations  or  notes;  a  commen- 
tator ;  a  scholiast. 

The  observation  of  fnults  and  beautiea  is  one  of  the  dn- 
lU'v  of  an  unHutat'T,  which  iwnue  of  SludssfK-re  s  idltors 
liave  attetn]>U>d-    .'oAii«ori,  Prop,  for  Printing  Shak»]M-rt-. 

annotatory  (a-no'Ui-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  •rtii- 
uotatoriuji,  (.annotator;  seo  annotator.]  Kelat- 
to  or  containing  annotations. 

annotine  {nn'o-tin>,  a.  and  m.  [<  L.  annotinu.i : 
see  rtMNof<i.»H>.]    I.  a.  In  ornith.,  one  year  old. 

II.  N.  A  bird  which  is  one  year  old,  or  which 
has  molted  once. 

annotinoUS  (a-not'i-nusl,  a.  [<  L.  n»»ofiii«.v, 
of  last  year,  <  annus,  a  year:  see  annal/s.]  In 
l/ol.,  one  year  old,  as  branches  of  the  last  year. 

annotto  (a-uot'6),  n.    Same  as  aruottn. 

announce  (a-nouns'),  r.  t. ;  jtret.  and  jip.  an- 
nounced, ppr.  announcing.    [<  late  ME,  uhokiicc, 

<  OF.  anonrrr,  anoueit  r,  anunco  r,  l  I.  F.  an- 

noneer  =  Fr.  Pg.  .tnsunciiir  =  Sp.  annneiar  = 
It.  finnir/irMirr,  <  L.  annunciore,  prori.  flwnwji- 
tutre,  adntiHtiarc,  make  knowti,  proclaim,  an- 
nounce, <  fi«/,  to,  +  fiNiiciorc,  prop,  nuutiarc, 
report,  give  a  message,  <  vuntiun,  a  messenger: 
see  NHircio.  Cf.  d>  nouner.  inouuer,  pronounce, 
reuouncr.]  1.  To  make  known  formally ;  pro- 
claim or  make  public;  publish;  give  notice  of: 
as,  the  birth  of  Christ  wa*  announced  by  an  uti- 
gcl.— 2.  To  state  or  intimate  the  approach,  ar- 
rival, or  presence  of. 

I  lieu  your  pardon,  fir.  hut  I  thought  y.m  would  not 
choofte  8kr  Peter  to  torn.-  up  without  'ii.mon. <-<<../  liim- 

.s«<ri<>.|i>,  Scli.»j|  fur  Scandal,  iv.  a 


:  pub- 


.Imioliivf  li)'  alt  th. 
Arrive*  the  miiiw. 


3.  Tomnke  known,  indicate,  or 
to  the  mind  or  senses.— 4.  To 
clare  by  judkiul 


trump,    of  the  tky. 

Hwrrmm.  sin.U'  jt.inil. 

manifest 
.1.  - 


Who  model  naUona,  publish  Isws,  annnstsMW 
Or  life  or  deatli-  Pruir,  Hymn  of «  alllmnchuA, 
—  8yTL  1,  Drelarr.  .Innounee,  f'roclnim.  /'ttMuA.  f'rvmui- 
pate;  to  make  known,  communicate,  advertliM.,  rcpt^t. 
To  declare  U  Pj  make  clear,  so  thut  there  will  In.  no  mis- 
take, to  many  or  to  few  :  aa.  to  declare  war.  To  artJioioww 
Is  to  make  known,  in  a  formal  or  official  way,  to  many  or 
to  fuw  ;  It  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  that  sometime* 
has  the  lucaiihuf  of  likaklnjt  known  tile  approach  or  future 
HptH-arance of  :  as,  to  a»J|»u»c<  a  new  book-  To  iirnc/Aois 
U  h>  aun.Mllic«  to  all,  with  aa  endeavor  to  force  it  u|iod 
Sellenil  knowltsUre:  wueu  war*  lias  beeti  derlared.  It  Is  of- 
ten prorfuiwwvf ;  so.  also,  it  is  usual  to  prccfaiin  a  block- 
ade. To  imUi*k  Is  to  make  pulilic  :  as,  to  /iiWijA  the  bona. 
It  may  lie  orally  or  in  print,  or  it  maybe  to  satisfy  a  legal 
reuuireinent :  as.  lo  pulwisA  a  law.  To  yrvwulQtite  is  to 
puolksli  wliat  is  of  concern  ts>  many,  but  hitherto  lias  l«een 
known  to  few  :  as,  lo  firvmutyaU  on  opbiiou,  to  ^n?iNiii. 
jafe  the  icoept'l,  or  oftkuuly  to  prvmviiiat*  a  law  or  edict. 
This  then.  U  the  mesaatfe  which  »*  have  he»r<l  of  him, 
■    t  onto  you.  1  John  I.  i. 

^A  healedp^ulplteer,  ^ 

llWdcsjiiL  rrroiVfoii.Sealtnautsa. 
The  tvcraliU  Mew 
frodainuiy)  hi*  the  prlle.  who  wore  the  sleeve 
Of  scarlet.  7"eu»rysurj,  Ijuicelot  and  l.lnln*. 

Tell  it  not  In  Oath,  pubtuh  it  nut  in  the  streets  of  Aake- 
lou.  •>  Sam.  I.  30. 

A  fornnila  for  liutltiitlnn  a  combined  itoveniiuent  at 
jtrvmuUntl'd. 

Lincoln,  In  Kaiiuond,  p.  1». 
announcement  .a-nouns'ment),  w.  K  announce 
+  -ment,  after  F\  a»»oitre»iejr<.]  The  act  of 
announcing  or  giving  notice;  that  which  is  i 
nounced  or  made  known ; 
lication;  notification, 
announcer  (  a-noun'ser),  n.  One  who  announces 
or  gives  notice;  a  proclainier. 
anno  nxbls  condlte  (an'd  er'bis  kon'di-t«»). 
[L. ;  lit.,  in  the  year  of  the  city  founded:  un  no, 
abl.  of  annus,  a  year  (see  annals);  tirfris,  gon. 
of  urbs,  a  city  (see  wrfcrjn);  condita,  gen.  of  «»■ 
ff«tVl.  fetu,  of  ronditus,  tiji.  of  eemdere,  set  up, 
establish,  found.]  In  the  year  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  that  is,  of  Home,  in  "fill  B.  c. 
according  lo  the  usually  adopted  chronology: 
used  with  some  ordinal  number  to  indicate  a 
Latin  dale.  Abbreviated  A.  ('.  C. 
annoy  (a-noi'),  >i.  [Early  mod.  E.  nnoy,  anoye, 
also  ennoy  and  abbr.  iioy,  <  ME.  anoyr,  anntf, 
annifc,  anui,  iliscomfort,  vexation,  weariness, 
ennui,  <  OF.  «noi,  rtiisi,  cnoi,  enui,  later  cantty, 
annoy,  vexation,  grief,  tediousness,  mod.  f\ 
ciiitui  (>  E.  CNtttri,  q.  v.)  =  I'r.  cnoi,  en  not  —  Six. 
enqjo  —  I'g.  anojo,  «<yo  _  It.  annoja,  nojei  -  Olt 
rrry'o,  orig.  (Milanese  dial.  )  inodio,  <  L.  in  odio, 
lit.  in  hatred,  a  phrase  used  in  certain  common 
idiomatic  expressions,  as  in  odio  esse,  Ik?  hate- 
ful (est  tnihi  in  orfio,  it  is  offensive  to  me),  in  oilie, 
renire,  become  hateful:  in  =  E,  in  ;  orho,  abl.  of 
odiBiw,  hatred:  see  in  ami  "ilium.]  1.  A  dis- 
turbed state  of  feeling  arising  from  displeasing 
acts  or  unpleasant  circumstances;  discomfort; 
vexation;  trouble;  annoyance. 

Worse  than  Tantalus  is  her  minov. 

SJiat..  Venus  and  A.Ionia,  I.  500. 
As  uiou  wert constant  in  our  ills,  he  Joyous  Iu  our  joy; 
lor  cold,  and  *tlft,  and  still  are  they,  who  wrousrht  thy 
walls  « n titer.  Mncautay,  Ivry. 

2.  A  thing  or  circumstance  that  causes  dis- 
comfort ;  an  anno 
(iocsl  aiucels  nuard  I 

SA.i*..  Riclt.  III.,  v,  S. 
I  Now  ehletly  po.  ll.. ;  the  oonmion  won!  in  prose  la  .in»y. 

annoy  (a-noi'),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nnoy, 
iisoi/i,  (Uioic,  <  ME.  anouen.  anoien,  anui/en, 
anuit  n,  ani/en,  annex,  <  OF.  anoier,  enoicr,  anu- 
icr,  ennier,  later  ciiwwycr,  annor,  vex.  weary, 
irk.  mod.  F.  enna-yer  (see  rnnirvc i  =  Vt.  eninuir, 
cnuiar=  Sp.  Pg.  c«.^ir,  Fg.  also  <7r.o>ir=  it. 
nojare,  anuojare,  Olt.  ininliaie;  from  the  noun.] 
I.t  intran*.  I.  To  be  hateful  or  troublesome: 
followed  by  to. —  2.  [By  omission  of  reflexive 
pronoun.]  To  be  troubled,  disquieted,  vexed. 
It  that  thou  aiwit  tiat  or  forthenke  nut  of  ul  llii  f.  .rtui.c 
t'A««crr,  Buethltlf,  II.  prow  4. 

II.  tram.  To  be  hateful,  troublesome,  or 
vexatious  to;  trouble,  disquiet,  disturb,  vex, 
molest,  harass,  plague;  irk,  weary,  bore,  espe- 
cially by  repeated  acts:  as,  to  an  hoi/  n.  person 
bv  perpetual  questioning;  to  iirmriv'the  euemy 
by  raids:  in  the  passive,  followed  by  at  or  about, 
formerly  by  of. 

It  bisan  to  anovr  the  pnple  ..rthe  welr  and  tratiel. 

W.voV.  .Num.  vii.  4  (Tin 
the  i  aplt.-l  I  m.  t  a  lion. 
Klar  d  upon  me.  au.i  went  surly  hy 
Wltho.lt  rtnmnravi  me.  Stole..  J.  C,  i.  S. 

He  determineil  not  y.  t  to  dismiss  them,  l«ul  merely  to 
humble  and  ,ijok-i/  theln.  JVaoni/av,  Hist.  Klltf.,  It. 

Syn.  Jfolevf.  Ptam*,  etc.  i>e  trail,  trouhtc,  disturb, 
•     re«  irrlute,  fwt,t-" 


Acslli-t  t 
Who  itlar 


I  (Hirv.). 
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annoyance 

(a-noi'ana),  11.    [<  ME. 
(rare\<  OK.  anoiance,  anuiance,  <<j>iomy,  unum , 
annoy:  see  annoy,  r.,  and  -anct.]    1.  The  act 
of  annoying;  vexation;  molestation. 
Firaldahlc  means  of  irsnanvaiwY. 

JfiscuKWu,  HalUm  s  fnnst.  Hist. 

2.  Thy  state  of  being  annoyed;  a  feeling  of 
tumble,  vexation,  or  anger,  occasioned  by  un- 
•eleonie  or  injurious  acta  or  events. 

A  careless  step  leading  to  accident,  or  some  bungling 
sunipnlatioli,  cause*  self-condemnation  with  Its  accom- 
laaymg  feeling  of  a mK>ijiTN<v  though  no  one  U  by. 

II.  .Sj<eiierr,  lYin.  of  PsyetioL,  t  617. 

8.  That  which  annoys,  troubles,  or  molests. 
A  grain.  *  .lint,  a  tniai.  *  wandering  hair, 
Any  anmi-tantt  In  that  precious  sense  ! 

Shut..  K.  John.  I>.  1. 
The  .  .  .  etcrclse  of  Industry  .  .  .  trmpereth  all  nnney. 
•ikw.  (tarn*,  Sermons,  III.  six. 

Jury  of  annoyance,  a  Jury  appointed  to 
putillr  nuisance*.  .V,  A*. />.  [Etig.J=8yn.  1. 
Kiiti.n.  — X  IHncooifort.  plague. 

aunoyancer  <a-noi'an-s*r),  ».  An 
lani.  [Hare.] 

annoyer  (n-noiYr),  w.   One  who  annoys. 

annoyfult  (a-noi'fiil;,  a.  [<  MK.  anouful,  < 
aiuiy:  see  annoy,  «,]  Giving  trouble;  incom- 
moding: molesting. 

anaoylngly  (a-noi'lug-li),  adr.  In  an  annoy- 
ing manner. 

inoyi'iv/'j/  on 
.  :  ill  M. 1 


The  Times  and  other  papers  commented  anno) 
-Dog  Tear  cm,"  as  Mr.  has  been  long  nil 

tram  hU  salincaUem^r  "^^^  f 

annoyingneM  (ii-noi'i'ng-nes),  n.  [< 
+  •«**.]  Tbe  qualit  y  of  beirn 


tiousiicss. 

annoyment  (a-noi'uicnt),  n.    [<  ME.  «nn«v- 
»(,  <  OF.  aNoirmeni :  sec  annoy  arid  -men/.] 


annoyoust  (a-noi'us), «.  [<  ME.  a««*»i<.<,  ,t«<>i- 

oss,  Annoy".',  annuyuns,  etc.,  <  OF.  MMOioiMi, 
anoiof,  anuicux,  cnuiu*,  mod.  F.  enntturux  __  Pr. 
rnoio«  =  Sp.  Pg.  envjotn  =  It.  annvjoao :  see  un- 
<w»,      and  Troublesome:  annoying, 

anaoyoualyt  (ivuoi'us-li),  adr.  [MK.  anayovxty; 
iannoyi/u/i  +  -ly-.]  Annoyingly;  vexatiously. 
Chaucer,  Bocthius. 

annnaire(an-u-ar'), n.  [F.]  Sameasuiiiturjry,  1. 
aivnual{nn'u-ul),  a.  and  n.    [<  MK.  annual,  usu- 
ally umisir/,  ^  OF.  anurl,  annuel,  F.  ««««/•/  =  Pr. 

Pg'.a»NI|/1.=Sp.  (JNUIIIsIt.  r<UNH<I/r,<ML.<INNtl- 

alw,  yearly,  LL.  n  year  old,  the  regular  L.  adj. 
being  (tnniili.*,  <  L.  (innu.1.  u  year:  see  annal.i.] 
L  a.  1.  Of,  for,  or  pertaining  to  a  year;  year- 
ly :  as,  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree:  annual 
profits;  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 
A  llioAisand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 

•  *  add*.    *•*«*.,  U*n.  Vlh..  IL  S. 
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where  the  winter*  are  eevere.  Winter  annual*,  trequent 
in  warnt  rrgl^itis  with  ilry  lomntrra.  germinate  friHU  the 
*e«l  under  the  raitunf  autumn,  irrow  tlLTough  the  winter, 
anil  die  after  prrtei'tlnj:  Mfil  in  the  iipritig. 

4.  A  literary  prwluction  published  annually; 
especially,  an  illustrated  work  issued  near 
Christmas  of  each  year.  The  name  t«  iiwire  .•»]«- 
I'lully  aptill.il  to  i-enaln*i»ili)l<*th>iu)  lutiilxmii  I)  tiouwl, 
lltuMrati-.l  with  plat'  *,  anil  eontainltiir  iwiw  ulea,  |»*m«, 
eti-,,»hUh  w.rt-  fnrturrly  v«ry  i«>iiiiIu,  hut  »r»  now  no 
lonip-r  lanidi.  The  ftrnl  i>ne  |iutilbtu  d  111  london  arinearnl 
In  V*<?1,  ami  the  l»>t  in  1  v<i 

annualiat(an'n-al-ist  ), ».  [(  annual,  n.,+  -iit.] 
An  e<litor  of,  or  a  writer  for,  an  annual,  or  a 
publication  issued  annually.  A/iwifc. 

annually  (an'u-jil-i),  tuic.  Yearly;  each  year; 
returning  every  year;  year  by  year. 

annuary  (an'ii-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  annuaire, 
<  Mil.  'annuuriug  (neut.  aiinii<iriunt,  an  anni- 
versary), C  L.  annua,  a  year.    See  annual.]  I.t 


Supply  anew 
With  annu/iiy  cloak*  the  wtiuderliiK  Jew, 

J..*™  ll»U.  roeoH,  I.  10. 

II.  ». ;  pi.  annuaries  (-riz).  1.  An  annual 
publication 

that  .Ui.il 
.lunmi^ol 


that  .Uintnrit  [of  the  French  inrterl  U  de<-lar«l,  In  the 
tin:  Huron  de«  Ungttudea,  to 
•unilanl  inchen. 


Out  nf  hi«  unn  e  he  I 

2.  Relating  to  a  year,  or  to  the  events  or  tram 
actions  of  a  year:  as,  an  unniiol  report. — 3. 
Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year,  or  one 
season  of  the  year ;  coming'  to  an  end  individu- 
ally within  the  year:  a», 


rb  flowetw  In  the  f)rrt  year,  and  dloa,  root 
and  all.  after  ripening  lu  aeort, 

A.  dray.  Botany  (ed.  \W0\  p.  21. 

4.  Oecurring  or  returning  once  a  year;  hap- 
pening or  coming  at  yearly  intervals:  as,  an 
oaaiuif  feast  or  celebration. 

Whoa*  annual  wonnd  In  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  danuwli  to  lament  hla  fate. 

*tffe«,  P.  U.  1.  «7. 
Annual  ataay.  conference,  epact,  etc  See  the  nount. 
-  Annual  Income,  the  mun  of  annual  receipta. — Annual 
rent,  in  Scott  U  te,  a  yearly  profit  due  to  a  creditor  by  way 
of  interval  lor  a  given  sum  of  money;  Intcreat:  ao  called  he- 
eaue  when,  before  the  Reformation,  It  waa  illegal  In  lend 
nvmj  tt  Intereit,  the  lllegnllty  waa  evaded  by  a  atlpula- 
tloo  oei  the  |iart  of  the  lender  for  a  certain  rent  yearly  from 
laud.—  Annual  value  of  a  piece  of  property,  that  whir.h 
it  ■  worth  lor  a  year  s  use.  It  imjildra  wbat  ought  to 
he  recrttvil.  whctlicr  it  is  actually  nwlveU  or  not.  and 
amount*  to  the  eiccsa  thereof  above  di  ducteil  costs  or  ex- 


Iw  <-.|ual  to 
Sir.l.  Iltru-M,  I'op.  UtU,,  p.  44a 

2t.  A  priest  who  says  annual  nuisses ;  an  an- 
nueler. 

annuelert,  «.  TMK.  annutlcr,  <  ML.  (jantMifn- 
ri>u<,<.  annuttle,  an  anniversary  mass:  see  an- 
nual, ».]  A  priest  employed  in  saying  annuals 
for  tho  doa<l.  Chaucer. 

annuent  (an'u-ent),  <i.  T<  L.  /tn»i»ci»(f-)4t,  ppr. 
of  annum;  adiuerr,  nod  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  Ht«re 
(only  in  comp.),  nod,  =  Or.  vri.w,  nod.]  1. 
Nodding,  as  if  with  tho  purpose  of  signifying 
assent  or  consent.  Smart  tlcHU).  [Rare.] — 2. 
Serving  to  bend  the  head  forward:  specifically 
appliedto  the  muscles  used  in  nodding. 

annuitant  (a-nii'i-tant),  11.  [<  annuity  +  -oaf.] 
One  who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  an 

annuity  (a-nu'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  annuific*  (-tir.).  [< 
ME.  annuiht,  annuuti,  <  OF.  anuuile,  mod.  F. 
UNK«if<!,  <  ML.  annu'iia{  an  annuity  (ef.  L. 
ai»n««,  an  annuity,  neut,  pi.  ),<  L.annuu*,  yearly, 
(anstM.ayear.  See  «<in««7.]  A  periodical  pay- 
ment of  money,  amounting  to  a  fixed  sum  in  each 
year,  tho  moneys  paid  being  either  a  gift  or  in 
consideration  of  a  gross  sum  received,  w  hen  the 
payment  la  continued  lor  a  certain  period,  as  10,  a>,  or  lQU 
yean.  It  li  called  a  crrfaiN  njutNrtp;  when  It  i-onttnuea 
for  an  qneertain  p>^ri<Hl,  a  milmnrm  .innut/jr,  when  the 
perl<»i  is  iletenulned  by  the  duration  of  one  or  more  Uvea, 
a  lif*  annuity.  A  ife/eriW  or  rru 
tlut  d- ws  not  bepln  till  aft«r  a  cer 
years,  or  Utl  the  drceaae  of  a  pers 
eventl  All  (fnnwiry  in  jHMMeano.il 
betrun.  (iovrminenta  often  raise 
that  is,  for  a  certain  sum  advanei 
tracts  to  pay  a  sperrifle  sum  for  hf 
Annuity  Act,  an  English  stati 
e.  141)  which  required  the  refrlstration  of  all  instniments 
granting  annuities,  and  regulated  such  grants.  — To  grant 
an  annuity,  to  make  a  formal  contract  or  testamentary 
-->  annuity, 
r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  annulled, 
mulling.  [Early  mod.  E  also  adnul,  < 
ME.  annullen,  anullcn,  'adnullen,  <  OF.  anuller, 
adnutttr,  mod.  F.  annuUx  =  Pr.  Pg.  annullar 
=  Sp.  anular  =  It.  annullare,  <  L. 
adnultare,  bring  to  nothing,  <  ad,  to, 
none,  nullum,  nothing:  see  null.' 
duee  to  nothing ;  annihilate ; 

of  Clod, 
tsofi 


.'hi?- 


•siotwry  uNuui/iy  t«  one 
iln  fKirf.Kl  or  number  of 
11,  or  siimo  otiier  fntnre 
>  one  which  has  already 
money  upon  annnltlif; 
I,  the  government  con- 
,  or  for  a  term  of  ycara. 
f  lKl.KM  Oeo.  III. 


provision  to  pny  an  1 

annul  (a-nui'),  t 


ppr. 


1.  To  re- 


H.  «.  1.  [<ME«»s«cV,n.,<OF.rti»>t«c/,<ML. 
ar.nuale,  prop.  neut.  of  nnnualis,  a. :  see  above, 
and  cf.  onN«ic/cr.J  A  mass  said  for  a  deceased 
person,  cither  daily  during  a  year  from  tho  day 
of  his  death,  or  on  the  recurrence  of  the  day  for 
a  number  of  years;  an  anniversary  mass:  mIso 
the  fee  paid  for  it.  Also  called  annal.—  2.  A 
yearly  payment  or  allowance;  specifically,  in 
Heotland,  miit-rent ;  gmund-rent.  Also  called 
VrvntntUinntuil.  —  3.  A  plant  or  an  animal  win  ise 
natunil  term  of  life  is  one  vear  or  one  season ; 
•specially,  any  plant  which  grows  from  seed, 
blooms,  perfects  its  fruit,  and  dies  in  the  course 
°I  the  same  year.  Annuals,  however,  may  be  earned 
"V'-rlwoor  more  year*  l<>  |ireVeiitiflK  thetii  fntiii  fmiUlu'. 
•J^J  (r.>ii,nil|>  .lorie  with  the  llllgjioln He     llan.v  ..jie. 


her  various  object* 
,t«n«fl  J.  it.ltou,  S.  A.,  I.  72. 

2.  To  make  void  or  null ;  nullify ;  abrogate  ; 
abolish;  do  away  with:  used  especially  of  laws, 
decreeB,  edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other 
established  rules,  usages,  and  the  like. 

invalidate,  annul,  or  rail  into  o,qea- 
our  statute  law  ?  ,  .  .  to  un- 
to our  liberties? 

Iturkr,  R<  v.  In  France, 

Tile  lranreaaes  now  annulM  the  former  election  of  gov- 
ernor and  tomail.  Banrnjl,  Hi.!,  f.  S.,  I.  I7i 

-8yn.  a.  JWW. 

Annihilate,  etc.  («.•: 
voiil,  .u|ien«i''le. 


Ilo  they  mesn  to  invalldat 
Omy  ,  .  that  aTje*U««l>  of  , 


Banrnjl,  I 
Kl'«l.  etc    (~-.i  ilMWl;  ,V»»,V, 
uruttatiir);  Mrai  t.  de.  lure  null  ami 

annular  (an'u-lSr),  <J.  f=F.  annulairc  =  I'g- 
annullar  =  Sp.  anular  =  It.  auulare,  <  L.  annu- 
laris, prop,  linnlaris,  relating  to  a  ring,  <  an- 
nuIh«,  prop,  dnulus,  u  ring:  see  (iiiiim'mji,]  1. 
Having  the  fonn  of  a  ring;  jiertiiitiing  to  a 
ring. —  2.  In  find  anal.,  of  or  pertainini.' 

to  ringed  or  ring-like  structure  or  form;  annu- 
late :  unniiloid  :  annulose.    Annular  auger,  an 

auu'er  .Hi<t  for  eillliiiitau  al.nlilar  ehhlinel.  TIk1  alltj|ile»t 
form  is  a  tliU-  with  a  tnTI-atcd  ,  u  lilili  Ii  ki'tit  l  enlertHl 
by  a  point  projecting  frutu  a  movable  plu.-  within,  and  of 


annulation 

the  lire  nf.  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Annular  bit,  a  horlug- 
bit  which  cut*  an  annular  channel  without  removing  th- 
untouched  center.  It  U  used  in  cullinii  lanre  boles,  anil 
in  the  formation  of  circular  blanks,  as  for  wuds,  bultons, 
etc.  Annular  borer,  a  lulx>  which  serves  as  u  rock-  or 
earth-ltoring  tool,  makiiu;  an  annular  cutting,  anil  Irsvlng 
a  column  of  n>ck  or  earth  in  the  middle.  It  is  usually 
amievl  at  the  iMirlns;  estrenuty  with  diamonds.  See  dm- 
moiuf  ilriil.  under  dn'Jf.  Annular  duct,  or  annular 
vessel,  in  60/.,  a  cylindrical  tube  of  delicate  vascular 
tissue.  streiurtlH-'oed  at  intervals  on  the  inner  side  by  a 
dc|M*iit  of  material  in  Hie  form  of  tings,  called  oiiNtifur 
m<irrin;».— Annular  eclipse,  in  tut  ran. ,  on  ccl!|ise  of  the 
sun  in  which  n  ponion  of  iu  surface  is  visible  in  the  fonu 
of  a  riiur  surroanding  the  dark  l»«ly  of  the  moon.  Till, 
occurs  when  tlie  moon  is  too  remote  fnmi  the  earth  to 
cover  the  sun  completely,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
centers  of  lioih  sun  and  roo<ni  are  nearly  In  a  line  with  Uie 
|s>int  on  the  earth  s  surface  w  Imtc  the  oliserver  stamls.  - 
Annular  engine,  r  annular-cyunder  engine. "  direi  t- 
artion  marine  engine,  tlaving  twocnncclitriccyliiHlers;  the 
annular  space  lietween  them  is  fitted  with  a  piston,  w  hich 
is  attached  to  a  T- shaped  cross-head  by  two  pisttin-rods. 
The  cross-head  is  fonisni  by  two  plates,  with  a  spore  be. 
twecn  them  in  which  the  connecting  rod  vibrates,  and  its 
lower  end  slides  within  the  inner  cylinder  and  is  con 
nected  wiUi  the  crank.  -  Annular  finger,  Uie  ring  Anger. 
Then  calling  for  a  Bason  and  a  Iln 
He  prlckn  hi*  annulnr  ffnjirr.  and  let*  fall 
Three  drop*  of  blood.  J.  Btawnvnl,  INyche,  v.  50. 
Annular  gear-wheel,  a  gcar-whei'l  in  which  the  teeth 
are  on  the  inside  of  on  annulns  or  rinic,  while  its  pinion 
works  within  It*  pitch  circle,  turning  In 

the  same  dlreciiiui-  -  Annular  liga- 
ment, in  anal.  :  (tf>  Tile  genersl  liga- 
mentous envelop  which  surrounds  the 
wrist  or  ankle,  and  is  perforated  for  Use 
toouiuje  of  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
ill)  The  orbicular  ligament  which  holds 
tile  upper  end  of  the  radius  lu  the  sift, 
mold  cavity  of  the  ulna.  — Annular 
markings.  See  awmifar  <fwcr,  uiiove.— 
Annular  micrometer,  a  circular  nil- 
cromelcr.  or  riiig-niicmineter.  J*<*  miennnettr. — Annu- 
lar pan,  the  hortaiutal  ring-shaped  pan  of  certain  tottna 
of  amalgainatonaiid  ore  crushers.-  Annular  process  or 
protuberanoe  of  the  brain,  an  old  name  of  tbe  puna 
Varolii :  still  In  use  In  Uie  form  fuVr aim  nlarr.— Annular 
saw,  a  cutting. tool  fonued  of  11  tube  with  a  serrated  end. 
It  U  u*«d  for  cutting  bitlton  blank*.— Annular  vault,  in 
area.,  a  ltarrel  vault  covering  a  space  of  which  the  plan  la 
formed  by  two  concentric  circles,  or  any  portion  of  such 
a  space.—  Annular  vessel.  Nee  annular  duei.  above, 
annularity  (an-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  asNxliir  +  -itu.] 
The  iiuality  or  condition  of  being  annular,  or 
ring-shnped. 

annularly  (an'(t-Hlr-ll),  adr.  In  the  manner  or 
form  of  a  ring. 

annulary  (au'u-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  rtiinNfu- 
l  ins,  more  correctly  unulariws,  pertaining  to  a 
ring,  <  dnuluif,  a  ring:  see  asnufas.]  I.  <i.  1. 
Having  tho  form  of  a  ring. 

Because  continual  respiration  it  necessary,  tbe  wind 
l»pc  is  made  with  annniury  cartilages,  that  the  sides  of  it 
may  not  flag  and  fall  together. 

Kan.  <>n  the  Creation,  p  ?70. 

2.  Bearing  a  ring:  specifically  said  of  the  ring- 
linger. 

11.  h.  ;  pi.  «»Mwi«rte*  (-ri»).    The  fourib  Au- 
ger, or  ring-finger. 
Tbe  tlitunb  and  annufuTy  crossed. 
Labartt,  Arts  of  ilid.  Ages  (trana),  p.  144.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

Annulata  (an-u-la'tii),  n.  pi.  [NL-,  neut.  pL 
of  L.  annulatut :  see  annulate.]  1.  A  synonym 
of  Anne lidai,  Annelida,  AnncUata,  AnntUosa,  and 
AmpkMuTnoida. — 2.  In  (legenbaur*s  system  of 
clasflifieation,  a  prime  division  of  Verme*,  di- 
vided into  two  main  groups,  Hirudinea  (leeches) 
and  Annelidr*,  the  latter  comprising  the  two 
groups  of  the  Oligoehata  and  the  Ck<rtopoda. 

annulate  (an'u-uit),  a.  [<  L.  annulaau,  prop. 
dnulatus,  ringed,  <  dnulus,  a  ring:  see  annutu*.] 

1.  Furnished  with  rings,  or  circles  like  rings; 
having  belts.  Specifically — 2.  In  hot.,  provided 
with  an  annnlus  or  with  annuli :  applied  to  a 
capsule,  stem,  or  root  encircled  by  elevated 
rings  or  bands.  See  cut  under  annulus. —  3.  In 
hir.,  applied  to  any  bearing,  such  as  a  cross, 
whose  extremities  end  in  annulet,  or  rings,  or 
which  is  fretted  or  interlaced  with  an  annulet. 
See  cut  under  angle,  5.  Equivalent  forms  lire 
annulellee,  annuhltu. — 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Annulala  in  eitlirr  sense  of  that  word.— 5. 
In  rwfoiw.,  having  rings  or  encircling  bands  of 
color,  or  having  raised  rings. 

annulated  ian'ii-la-ted),  iv.  1.  Furnished  with 
rings ;  annulate.  Stieciiioall  v — 2.  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  a  ring  or  rings ;  composed 
of  a  series  of  ringed  seirmeiits,  us  a  worm;  an- 
nelid; annuloiil.—  3.  In  nrrii.,  furnished  with 
a  projecting  annular  band  or  bHnds.  Annu- 
lated Columns.  <"hlUoi»  *t*lnlmi;  free  or  gvoiliwd  in 
,'iu»t»-Ts  nnii  »urrouu'ic.l  in  one  >t  nior^-  tifsi  es  with 
jertlnn  rini.'s  or  bund* ;  a  form  umuil  in  nnr.e  i-tilt^  of 

annulation  (an-u-la'shon),  h.  [<  tinnnlah  + 
-ion  ]    1.  A  circular  or  ring-like  formation. — 

2.  The  act  of  forming  rings;  the  act  of  becom- 
ing a  ring. 


Digitized  by  Googl 


annalatiotl 

A  sketch  ol  the  life  ul  a  nebula  not  (hiu  broken  up.  o( 
lu  rotation,  anit illation,  and  Dual  spboratloD  Into  a  nebu- 
lous orb.  The  Amrriean,  VI I.  IM. 

8.  The  state  of  being  annulate  or  annulatcd. 
annulet  (au'^-let),  h.  [Formerly  also  amia- 
fc Itr,  antilct  (and  anlet,<  OF.  anntlct,  outlet,  dim. 
of  n-iicf,  <  L.  antUtu,  dim.),  <  U  <fn»m"st*,  prop. 
(iiiK/B*,  a  ring  (see  ««u«7im),  +  -<•'.]  A  little 
ring. 

Pluck  a  the  graaa 
Them  «rowltttr  longest  by  the  meadow*  edge. 
And  Into  many  a  little**  annuUi, 
Now  over,  now  Iseikcath  her  marriage  ring, 
Wove  ami  unwove  It,  Trnnytn,  Gcruint. 

mcuilxtr. 
section ; 


Specifically- t>)  In  are*.,  a  small  projecting 
circular  In  plan  and  usually  so,uare  ot  angular  in 
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annul  oae  (an'tj-los),  a.  [<  XL.  a«««iAr»ur,  <  L. 
antia/ax,  dNMl«#,  a  ring:  nee  anuulv*.]  Fur- 
nished  with  ring*;  composed  of  rings:  as,  an- 
nuitize animals. 

annulna  (an'ii-lus),  ».;  j>1.  tiitim/i  (-H).  [L., 
prop.  tinututt,  a  ring.  Cap.  a  finder-ring,  a  signet- 
ring,  in  form  dim.  of  the  rare  anna,  a  ring,  prob. 
orig.  *(icm«  and  ideutical  with  imuNX,  u  circuit, 
periodical  return,  a  year:  see  unmio*.]  1.  A 
ring-like  spaco  or  area  contained  between  the 
circumferences  of  two  eouerutric  circles. — 2. 
In  aunt.,  a  ring-like  part,  opening,  etc.:  used 
in  Latin  phrase*.  ( See  below. )  —  3.  I u  /<of. :  (</ ) 
The  elastic  ring  whieh  surrounds  the  sporo- 
case  of  most  ferns,  (it)  In  mosses,  an  elastic 
between  the  lid  and  the 
or  orifico  of  the 


Aonulets  *4  the  tv^v  Capital. 
A.  A.  aanuleu.  »k*»wn  ewUtgwd  In  towst  ' »  .r. 


of  the  fllleta  or  hand!  whle 
ipltal  above  uii 
ate  ly  used  as  syr 


circle 
king: 


tenia,  etc.  (M  lu  *r<-. ,  a  ring 
i  tit*  mark  of  cailency  which 
ought  to 

Kl.cn  to 
nilar 


especially,  one 
the  lower  part  ol  tli 
but  annulet  la  often  1 
witll  list.  JsatW,  tiHdvrr.JiU't 
Ixirne  an  a  charge.   It  la  ati 
the  fifth  brother  of  a  faiull 
arrna-  Also  called  anUI.  See 
(r)  In  dtronttitr  art.  a  name 
a  band  encircling  a  vaae  or 
object,  whether  solidly  painted,  or  In 
eogobe,  or  composed  of  simple  fltfurw 
placed  clow  to  each  other.  Compare 

/Were  I. 

annulettde,  annuletty  fan -fi- 
let -a',  an'u-let-i),  a.  [<  F. 
'annulette,  <  'annul* tie :  aeo  an- 
nulet.] In  her.,  same  as  annu- 
late, i. 

annuli,  »■    Plural  of  annul**. 
annulism(an'u-lizm),  n.  [<  L. 
annul**,  a  ring  (see  annulu.i), 

auality  of  being  aantilated,  annnlose,  or  nnneti 
an;  ringed  structure:  specifically  Haid  inzaiil. 
of  an  annelid,  annulate,  or  annulose  animal. 

Here  [among  Siimtvttti't'r]  nullum  acta  anil  annulUm 
appears,  1.  A,rV»,  Hl»t  Urit.  starllsh  OWl).  p.  US, 
annullable  (a-nuTa-hl),  n.  [<  annul  +  -able] 
Capable  of  being  annulled.  Coleriilfic .  [ltare.1 
annulment  (a-nul'ment),  n.  [<  late  ML. 
anultemcMt,  <  OF.  'anulhmtnt:  see  annul  and 
-mcnt.]  The  act  of  annulling;  specifically,  the 
act  of  making  void  retrospectively  as  well  as 
prospectively :  as,  the  auuulmntt  of  a  marriage 
(afdiKtltiguishi 


Herald*:  Aw»uM. 

+  -ism.)  The 


bed  from  the  grantinjtof  adivoree), 
annulold  (an'u-loid),  a.  and  u.  f<  L.  annul™, 
a  ring  (see  nnunlut),  +  -oid1.]  I.  a.  1.  Ring- 
like.—2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  the 
,  a  term  appllnl  by  Hun- 


ley  b,  a  irrauaUim  ..I  animal  lonut  |iriiu>nliKl  by  the  Tri- 
e«o»r«<i«»  aud  Annelida  aa  theae  are  defined  by  the  aaiutt 


ring  of  cellB  lying  b 
base  of  the  peristome 


II.  ".  One  of  the  .i«n«7of<f«. 
Annulold*  (an-fi-loi'da),  »,  pi.  {XL.,  <  L.  an- 
nulut.  more  eorfeetly  uhhIwi,  a  ring  (BeeoitiiH- 
/im),  +  -oi</«.]  A  name  applied  by  Iluxley 
(1909)  to  a  subkingdom  of  animals,  consisting 
of  the  Sntlecuta  and  KfhiniMlcrmata,  an  associa- 
tion mihaequently  modified  by  the  same  author. 
AUo  called  Erhmoroti.  [DLs'uaed.1 
Annulosa  (an-u-16'Rjl),  w.  yl.  [XL.,  nent.  pi. 
of  auttitlmtus :  see  annulare]  1.  In  some  sv*- 
tems  of  zoological  classilication,  a  term  applied 
to  iuvertebrat-e  animals  which  exhibit  annel- 
i«m  or  annulism:  approximately  svnonytrioua 
with  the  Cuvierian  ArtirulaUt.  or  tlie  modnrn 
I'ermcs  together  with  Jrthropoda.  but  usod 
with  great  aud  varying  latitude  of  significa- 
tion.— S.  A  name  given  by  Iluxlev  (18(59)  to 
a  subkingdom  of  animals  consisting  of  the 
Vrvxtaeta,  Arachnida,  Myriaptxla,  Injuxta,  Cha> 
Utifuatha,  itnd  Annelida,  or  crustaceans,  spiders, 
centipeils,  true  insects,  true  worms,  and  some 
Other  FVrme*.  Eiccptlwr  Ui*  vermiform  nw-mliera  of 
Oili  irronu.  It  la  eonlernilnoiu  with  Arthropod*  (which 
aexa  and  la  no  I 


■elan.1 
*Sn.]  °One  of  the  Ai 


a  < 

AtinulL 

*.  KKiaBa^  <1  *  fen.  tbo*liifr  the  Jtnnuref  fkMe  l  *«1  n$mn  ;  e, 
4et*caevl  wnnuluku/  ainn*  ;  Bry***  t*ifttttf*t~t  ■  ;  a  tuugvt  '.  Ag*' 
nmi  inthaAwlia  *  ■    ;a  »ad  *  jraaUy  w«godSe«l.  ^ 

(c)  In  fungi,  the  slender  membrane  surround- 
ing the  stem  in  souio  agarics  after  the  cap  lias 
expanded.— 4.  In  sooT.:  (a)  A  thin  chitimius 
ring  whieh  encircles  the  mantle  in  the  TVtra- 
braneJtiata,  connecting  chitinoua  patchoa  of  the 
mantle  into  which  the  shell-muscles  are  in- 
serted. (6)  In  cnlom.,  a  narrow  encircling  baud, 
generally  of  color;  sometimes  a  raised  ring. 
—  5.  In"  a*lron.,  the  ring  of  light  seen  about 
tho  edge  of  the  moon  in  an  annular  eclipse  of 
the  sun.    See  annular  ecliptv,  under  annular. 

The  aim  [at  the  time  of  an  annular  ecllfwc]  wilt  pmtent 
the  apiiearaucv  of  an  anirWtu  ur  niur "( lit'tit  around  the 
tikoo4L  »treoiit&  ajuf  HtiuUu,  Aatmn.,  p.  17&. 

AnnulUB  abdomlnalU  "r  lagtitiuUU,  in  a>mt,,  ;il>. 
doralnal  rlruf.  are  aUsminnf.  Annulut  CI  b&CUlum, 
the  rtus  aud  jiaat'tfal  staff,  etnblrma  of  ephMropal  uuthorlty. 
the  deUrrry  of  wbicli  by  a  prince  or  by  the  lwpe  waa  the 
anrient  mixlc  of  iovcatilitre  alth  biabojuirt.  — Annulua 
cllUrts.  the  ciliary  nituclr.  -Annulus  crurallB  Inter- 
nua  (intenial  crural  liiurl.  in  anaf.,  the  weak  a|tot  Mow 
Foujiarta  li^imK'nl,  between  tike  femoral  rcancla  njtd  Chn- 
Wriufa  liiainetit,  throuKb  whb-h  a  fenanral  hernia  force* 
Ha  way.  Aunulua  duplaz,  in  Horn,  antiq..  a  double  ring 
Kiveu  to  a  soldier  for  bravery,  boublr  p4ild  rin^a  of  the 
tbiuum  epoch  cxl*t  in  c<,llectinnK,  wime  of  them  enirravwl 
with  tokena  ot  victory. — Anntllufi  ovalls,  in  human 
anat.,  the  raised  rim  or  margin  of  the  Iinim  ovalia  of  the 
heart.  -  Ajutulua  plBC-atorln.  ?refe*.,  unie  aa  IfMrrmrru'r 
n'«iT  (which  aee,  under  /iaAeruian).-  Annulua  teudl:ii> 
SOS,  In  fiMiif.,  the  fibrous  rlnjf  around  tltc  eitfeof  the  tym- 
panum. Annulua  trmpatnlous,  in  anaf.,  the  rins-like 
ossincatlon  from  which  u  fonued  the  tympanic  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

annumoratet  (a-nu'me-rat),  r.  U  [<  L.nawumc. 
rafsw,  pp.  of  (i«i»«»if>rorc,<i'i'aiii»icrorf?,  count  to, 
add  to,  <  «<f,  to,  +  numerate,  count,  Dumber: 
see  MNiwcrflfe  and  mmwioci*,  r.  ]  To  add,  aa  to  a 
number  previously  given;  unite,  as  to  some- 
thing before  mentioned.    [Rare. J 

There  are  amissions  of  other  kinds  whieh  will  deserve  to 
lie  annumemfed  to  theae.     tToUarfeu,  Relilt  of  Nat.,  i  I. 

annumerationt  (a-nu-me-ra'shon),  w.  [<  L.  na- 
»«mcrafio(n-),  arfauiMeTah^n-y,  <  nmauuirrrtrc: 
gee  annumt-ratt.']  The  act  of  annumcrutiug ; 
addition.  (Rare.] 

Annunciadet  i  a-nun'si-ad),  m.  f  AUoAnunciada, 
Annuntiadt,  Annoneiadc  (after  F.  Jaaottctarfr, 
formerly  Anonctadr,  Sp.  .-iN«n<-i<T</a),  also  .ln- 
nuneinta  (prop.  K.  form  •.■faauMCiaf*-),  <  It.  an- 
nunziata,  formerly  nntiMnfiufd  (<  ML.  aMNun- 
ciata),  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  hence  a  uame  of  the  Virgin  herself;  prop, 
fern.  pp.  of  OBitifwnnrr,  <  L.  naimnfmrc,  an- 
nounce: sco  nitnoiiwcr.]  Literally,  the  Annun- 
ciate, that  is,  the  Virgin  Mary  as  receiver  of 
the  annunciation;  also,  the  annunciation  to 
tho  Virgin:  used  as  a  designation  of  various 
orders.  See  /tnnusc/afiow. 
annunciate  (a-nun'si-at).  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
annuneialerl,  ppr.  <in«u«<-ifif(«<r.  [<  MK.  a«imn- 
etiit.  annneiat,  pp.,  <  L.  o<i»w<icirt(**,  prop.  <i»- 
nuntiatus.  pp.  of  tntnuntiarr :  see  finnowacc.] 
To  bring  tidings  of ;  announce.  [Rare.] 

l^-t  my  death  l>e  thus  oniiirnrt'ofrtf. 

Bp,  Bull.  Corruption*  of  ("h  o(  Komc. 

They  do  iiM  ao  jiropeily  affirm,  as  anmiHriat*  It. 

Lamb.  Iiiijicrfert  Synipathlea 


anocathartlc 

annunciation  (a-nun-ei-a'shon),  it.   f<  MK.  an. 

nnnetacion.  -rioun,  auuoHfyaeuon,  <  OF.  annan- 
ciatton,  <  L.  annunctatta(n-\,  prop,  aununtia- 
fj'o(n-),  fl</nuHfi4ifitt(N-),  <  «N«unfi<trc,  announce: 
see  annunciate,  announc]  1.  The  act  of  an- 
nouncing; proclamation;  promulgation:  us, 
the  a»««»ciaffo»  of  a  peace ;  "  the  annunciation 
of  the  gospel,"  Hammond,  Sermons,  p.  573. 

With  the  ,»wiiplete  estaldlahiuenl  of  tlie  new  religion 
:<'l<rt»Uanily]aiMl  like  unauisriuJiuii  ol  her  circle  of  dog- 
mas arises  an  activity,  irrcal  and  Intense,  within  the  strut 
UmlU  she  luu  M-t.  Jour.  .Spee.  I'hilot.,  XIX.  «1>. 

Specifically  —  2.  The  announcement  to  Mary, 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ. — 3.  [cap.]  EccIcjs.,  tlie  festival  insti- 
tuted by  the  church  in  memory  of  the  announce- 
ment to  Mary  that  she  should  bring  forth  a  son 
who  should  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  solemnized 
on  the  ir>th  of  March.- order  of  U»  AnnuncU- 

tlOH.  (ir)  Tile  hllltlest  order  of  knighthood  (Onftne  .«,rrw 
dell'  Annuntiata :  ice  ytnnunrui/le)  of  tike  ducal  house  of 
Savoy,  uow  the  royal  houw  nf  luly,  dating  under  lu  prea- 
cnt  name  from  \!>l\ when  It  auprrM-ded  the  Order  of  the 
Collar,  aald  to  have  urea  founded  1>)'  fount  Anuuleus  VL 
of  Savoy  hi  IS*f,  but  probably  older.  The  modal  of  the 
order  Ikrars  a  rejireacnutlon  of  the  umunrUtlnn:  its  col- 
lar U  decorated  with  alternate  snklen  kruiU  and  enameled 
roacs.  the  latter  bcariug  the  letters  >'.  F..  K.  T..  making 
the  Utin  word  /erf  (he  l«ears),  an  ancient  motbi  <A  Uie 
liouse  of  Savoy,  (ml  variously  otherwise  Interpreted.  The 
klnir  Is  the  grand  master  ot  the  order.  See  kmit  o/  Saroy, 
under  knot,  (b)  An  order  of  nuns  foundrd  about  1M0  at 
Bourgea,  France,  by  Queen  Jeunne  of  Valols.  after  her  dl- . 
vorce  from  Louis  XII.  (e)  An  order  of  ntuia  fimiuled  about 
taftt  at  Oenoa,  Italy,  lty  Maria  Vlttocia  FuniarL 
annunciativo  u>nun'si-A-tiv),  a.  [<  annunciate 
+  -«>*.]  Having  the  character  of  an  annuncia- 
tion; making  an  announcement. 

An  annunciirfire  but  an  exhurtatory  style. 

Gentleman's  Catlltvt.  \.  |  IX 

annunciator  (a-nun'gi-a-tor),  n,  [L.,  prop,  aa- 
nuntiator,  adnuntintor.  <  asNuitftarc.-  see  annun- 
ciate, v.,  announce,)  One  who  or  that  which  an- 
nouuees ;  an  announcer:  speditcally  <a)  An  oa- 
rer of  the  tircck  fliurch  whose  duty  it  was  to  Uifonn  like 
people  of  the  festivals  which  w  ere  to  be  celebrated,  (h)  A 
luechonica],  bydraulle,  juieumultc,  or  electrical  sia-naliuaT 
apparatiu ;  an  indicator ;  a  calL  In  the  mechanical  an- 
nuriclabna  the  pulling  of  n  wire  causes  a  bell  to  rtnjc  and 
a  word  or  number  to  tte  displayed  w  hich  Indicates  w  jienco 
the  signal  cornea.  In  the  hydraulic  sytterna  a  colauui  of 
water  is  used  to  convey  art  impulse  which  glvea  the  sbrnal. 
In  pneuirtatle  unnuiu-fal*>rs  pressure  iti  a  bulb  or  button, 
send*  through  a  pipe  a  pull  of  nrr  by  which  a  It'll  la  rune: 
and  a  itntnlier  displayed.  In  Uie  electrical  systems  the 
aigttala  are  given  by  closing  an  electrical  circuit  by  snine 
suitable  means.  Hre  cut  under  iWiVafor.  <r)  The  dial  or 
tMtard  on  wldch  tlie  signals  are  displayed. 

annunciatory  (a-nun'sl-a-to-ri),  a. 


known ;  giving  public  notice, 

annus  deliberandi  an'usd.-.lib.e.ran'di).  [L., 
year  of  deUberutiug:  <(««««,  vear  (see  annah) ; 
detiltcrandi,  gen.  gerund  ot  thlilicrare :  see  delib- 
erate.) In  .veote  iViir,  a  year  allowed  for  the  heir 
to  deliberate  as  to  entering  upon  the  cut  a  to. 

annus  mirabilis  (an'us  ini-rab'i-lis).  [L. :  n»- 
«i«,  year  (see  annals) ;  mirabilix,  wonderful :  se« 
wnrecl,  »n'rni,«/i.«.l  A  wonderful  year,  sptcln- 
cally  applied  In  F.ngluh  history,  as  in  Dryden  «  p>^m  <>f 
this  title,  to  the  year  1006,  which  Is  memorable  for  the 
great  fire  of  IxHidoii,  for  a  victory  of  the  British  anus  over 
tlie  Dutch,  etc. 

ana-.  [<  <tr.  ii%>,  upward,  <  ii<o,  up.  etc.:  see 
ana-.]  A  prefix  of  (.reek  origin,  signifying  up- 
ward. 

Anoa  (an'o-8),  a.  [Native  name.]  1.  [XL,] 
A  genns  of  bovine  rnininant  quadrup<Hls  of 
Celebes,  originally  taken  for  antelopes  («•© 
anoine),  represented  by  the  sapi-outati  or  "  cow 
of  the  woods,"  A  noa  'depre*#ie»rni*.  which  is  a 
kind  of  small  wild  buffalo,  having  straight  low 
horns,  thick  at  the  base  and  set  iu  line  with  the 
forehead.  //<!>».  Smith.—  2.  [/.  c]  The  Eng. 
lish  name  of  the  same  animal,    P.  I..  Sclatcr. 

Anobiidse  (an-<>-bi'i-tle),  n.  it/.  [XL.,  <  Anobiutu 
+  -ida:)  A  family  of  beetles,  named  from  the 
genus  .sWftiuw.    Hee  Fttuitlir. 

Anobiuin  (a-no'bi-um ),  n.  [XL.,<  Or.  Ziv,  up- 
ward (but  here  with  the  sense  of  its  original,  aeo* 
up, in comp.  buck,  again:  seeoai-),  +  ,iiof, life: 
see  biology.)  A  genus  of  pentanierous  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  the  family  Vtinida;  having  an 


(air- ii -16 'sail),  n.  [< 

I  i*l  tl  Mil)  \(I 


f  (a-nun'si-at).  pp.  or  a.    [See  the 
verb.]    Announced;  declared  (Ueforehuud). 


elongate  sultcylindric  form,  11-jointed  t 
inserted  just  before  the  eyes,  and  deeply  exca- 
vated llietastemiim.  The  genua  contains  the  small 
ditrk  colored  beetles,  alioul »  fourth  of  an  Inch  long,  which 
are  known  by  the  ruune  *d  "death-watch"  from  the  tick- 
iug  noise  they  make.   Sec  cfeiifA-smfcA. 

anocarpoua  (an-o-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  anoear- 
pun,  <  ur.  aiu,  upward,  +  hiiitoc  fruit.]  In  bot., 
fructifying  on  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  frond.- 
said  of  ferns. 

anocathartic  (an'6-ka-thar'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  iiv, 
upward,  +  MritafiTtxoV,  purging:  see  cathartic. ) 
Emetic.    -V.  K.  D. 
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anococcygeal 

anococcygeal  (a'n6-kok-sij'<v-al),  a.  [<  L. 
+NL.cr.n-?x(cwry3-)  +  -f-o/.]tJortaininfftotbe 
anuaand  to  (he  coccyx:  in  anal.,  specifically 
applied  to  a  ligament  connecting  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  with  the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus, 
anodal  (an'o-Ual),  a.  [<.  amtilc  + -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tfic  anode  or  positive  pole  of  a 
voltaic  current. 

Initral  of  cathodal  opening:  cuntrartlwn  lieiiut  tlte  hut 
of  all  apjimr,  they  may  precede  the  nw*M  opeliluK 
eiutraetiont.  t'anyt.  Medicine.  1.  3&>. 

anode  (on'ou),  n.  [<  Or.  awxV*;,  a  way  np,  <  iii»i, 
up.  +  ocior,  uny.  Cf.  cathode.]  The  positive 
pole  of  a  voh.'ie  current  ;  that  pole  at  which 
the  current  enters  an  electrolytic  cell :  opposed 
to  cathode,  the  point  at  which  it  departs,  Fara- 
day. 1832. 

anodic'  (a-nod'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iwodoc,  a  way  uptake 
anode),+-it.]  1.  Proceeding  upward^aacending. 

An  niKrfie  roiirie  of  nervou.  Influence.  Dr.  it.  HaO. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anode, 
anodic*  (a-nod'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  deodar,  having  no 
way,  impassable  (<  or- priv.  +  iAir,  way),  +  -ic] 
ptic:  anaataltic:  applied  to  medicines. 
I  (an'o-don),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  as  if  *aMuv, 
for  the  usual  imjAovroe  orunidotv  (gen.  oitVWtoc), 
without  teeth,  <  <if.  priv.  +  wtoi'c  (iAnf -)  =  E. 
tooth,n.  v.]  1.  Sameas  Anodonta.  Oken,  1*15. 
—  2.  In  herpet„  a  genua  of  African  serpent  a,  of 
the  family  VasypeltitUtor  Rhaehientontida,  which 
have  no  grooved  maxillary  teeth.  .Sir  Andrew 
Smith,  18'JS(.  Also  called  DioHon,  llhachiotton, 
and  Uasvpcltis.S.  In  entom.,  a  geuuB  of  coleop 
teroua  insects.— 4.  [I.e.]  [<uh(kIo«(,]  A  fresh- 
water mussel  of  the  genua  .-liiodosta  (which 
Bee). — 8.  [/.  c.]  A  snake  of  the  genua  Dasyp^t- 
tis:  as,  the  rough  anodon,  Dasypcltis  seahra. 
anodont  (an'o-dont),  ».  [<  Anottonta.]  A  mus- 
sel of  the  genua  Anodonta ;  an  anodon. 
Anodonta  (an-\>-don'tlk),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ai«Sm>- 
-oc,  witliout  teeth:  see  Amnion."]  A  genus  of 
uate  laiuellibranchiate  moilusk*.  or  bi- 


A  name  of  the  Cnbaia  aperea,  the  guinea-pig  or 
domestic  cavy:  originally,  with  K.  Cuvier,  a 
generic  name  of  the  eavies,  and  a  synonym  of 
Carta. 

anoetic  (an-o-et'ik).  a.  f<  Or.  liiiir/rnr,  incon- 
ceivable (<  «-  priv.  +  iiw/rir,  perceptible),  +  -ic: 
sec  H-'Sand  mir-fie.]  Unthinkable ;  inconceiv- 
able: opposed  to  noetic  (which  see).  I'errirr. 

anogeniC  (un-6-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  ant,  upward, 
+  -/"''iC.  produced  (see  -gen),  +  -ic]  In  bot., 
growing  upward  or  inward. 

anoiet,  anoifolt,  anoioust.  Former  spellings 
of  an  inn/,  etc 

anoilt  (a'-noil'),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  annoil, 
anoyle,  einiit,  <  ME.  auoyten  (with  an-  for  en-  as 
in  the  notionnlly  associated  anoint,  perhaps 
influenced  hy  the  native  verb  ancle,  aneaf-,  q. 
v.),  enoytcn,  <  OF.  enuitcr,  later  enhniler,  to  oil, 
<  ML.  inoleare,  anoint  with  oil,  <  L.  in,  on,  + 
oleum,  oil:  see  oil,  and  cf.  aneafl.]  To  anoint 
with  oil; 
unction  to, 

Children  were  alao  christened  and  men  luiaselcd  and 
annulled,  llolituhtd.  C'hrun.,  II.  sol   (.V.  >.'.  It ) 

Pope  Iutiuccnlhla  I.,  ill  Kin  Eplatle  I.,  ch.  8.  tailh  that 
not  only  prtevU,  iHlt  laymen  iu  caaev  uf  their  own  and 
othera'  iH-cc«itlca,  may  anmtt.    Rj>.  Hall,  Works,  IX.  so. 

anolne  (an'o-in),  a.  and  n.    f<  Anoa  +  -inc*.] 

1.  a.  In  zoiil.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
Anna,  formerly  regarded  as  a  division  of  the 
genua  Antilope,  and  called  the  amine  group. 

II.  n,  pi.  The  name  given  by  Hamilton  Smith 
to  a  group  of  so-called  antelopes,  typified  by  the 
genus  Anita  (which  see). 

anoint  (a-noint'),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  nit- 
misf,  anoynte,  enoynl,  also  aborcv.  noint  (and  in 
simple  form  oint,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  oauyafrit.  enoyn- 
ten  (present  forms  due  to  the  pp.  and  pret. 
anoynt,  enitunt,  from  the  OF.  pp.),  present  also 
enoyne,  <OF.  enoindrc,enuingdrr,j>p.  <«</iii/,<  L. 
iawnj^r^prop.  inunguere,  pp.  inunetnn,  anoint,  < 
in,  on,  +  ungnere.  ungere,  smear:  see  unguent, 
unctton,  oint,  ana  ointment.]  1.  To  pour  oil 
upon;  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil  or  any  unctu- 
ous substance;  hence,  to  smear  with  any  liquid. 

My  head  with  oil  lli««i  dld-t  nut  ..-«>.«<.     Luke  vll.  *.>. 

Tlie  lieea  do  ni»m»(  thrlr  hlvea  with  <ho  Jntce  ot  the  bit- 
terest weeda,  aguinat  the  aTeetllncea  of  other  heaata. 

>W,  Lino  of  Ufe. 

2.  To  consecrate,  especially  a  king,  priest,  or 
prophet,  by  unction,  or  the  use  of  oil. 


valves,  of  tho  family  I'nionida;  in  which  the 
hinge-tveth  are  rudimentary  or  null.  The  upeolei 

are  very  titunerona.  and  are  anions  Umw^callctl  (re^li -water 
muiaela  or  river-muaaela.  Many  a[M-ciea  lire  found  in  the 
'  titled  Htatea ;  A.  rpjnra,  the  kwan-mluae),  la  n  t'ointiion 
Hrilfrih  ape<:lea.  Alao  calle.1  Aumtan  and  A mdonlf*. 
AnodontidjB  (an-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Amnion,  '1,  +  -if/(r.]  A  family  of  serp*'nt»,  named 
by  Sir  Andrew  Smith  from  the  genua  Anodnn,  "J. 
See  /*uwv/if/ti</<r. 

anodyne  (an'6-din),  it.  and  «.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  anodin,  anotlinc,  <  F.  anodin,  anottyn  =  Fg. 
anodyno  r=  Sp.  It.  anodino,  <  L.  anodynutt,  ano- 
ilynoa,  a.,  anndynon,  n.,  <  tir.  iin>titt<r,  freeing 
from  pain  ((^apfta\ov  u«jlm/r,  L.  medial  men  turn 
anodynum,  a  drug  to  relieve  pain),  <  nr.  priv.  + 
oAhri,  dial.  i'<lrvr/,  |«»in.l  I.  a.  Having  power  to 
relieve  pain;  hence,  soothing  to  tho 'feeling*. 

lit;  la,  ot  any  outward  aiipllmtlori  I  would  >elitlltv  to 
recommend,  Hit  nn«t  oniMtiri^  and  «afe. 

IHeene.  TiMrani  Shandy,  I..  M. 

The  unafyne  draught  of  .il,llvl,,n.  Hulks. 

II.  ».  A  medicine  or  drug  which  relieves  pain, 
as  an  opiate  or  a  narcotic  ;  hence,  figuratively, 
anything  that  allays  mental  pain  or  distress. 
Mirth  and  opium,  ratafU  and  tear*. 
The  daily  AfuWyoe,  and  nightly  dranuht. 
To  kill  tfkoae  foea  to  fair  onea  time  unrl  thon|tht. 

I'opr.  Moral  Eaaaya.  II.  111. 
Hit  '(uiet  animal  nature  acted  aa  a  pleaaina  nwtlynr  to 
I).  W.  /Mine.,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  «. 

(a-nod'i-nus),  a.    [<  L.  anmlynut : 
totlyne  and  -©«#.]    Having  the  qualities  of 
an  anodyne. 

Ano$a  (a-n6'{M$).  w.  pi.  [NL.,  <  .■(iioiw  +  -f<r.] 
A  term  used  by  Couea  ( 18&!)  to  distinguish  flie 
noddies  bb  a  group  of  terns,  typified  by  the  genus 
J  noun,  from  the  other  terns,  or  Sterner.  See 
cut  under  Anou*. 

ano8ma  '  su-o-e'tuft),  n.  [NL.,  >  F.  anotmc ;  cf. 
Or.  avuQutn;  without  understanding,  <  a-  priv.  + 
ronua.  perception,  understanding,  <  iixiv.  per- 

e*iv»,  think,  <        perception,  mind:  see  nous.]    lu,l.    l  ucier,  1817. 


I  anoint  it  [the  altar]  to  wiK  tlfy  l( 

tv.  x«l«.  36. 
I  would  not  iee  .  .  .  thy  fierce  KUter 
Iu  hit  nnuin/e,f  IU«h  atiek  bua/iah  fanm. 

Sfmk.,  U-ar,  ill.  7. 
3f.  To  serve  aa  an  ointment  for ;  lubricate. 


.  tr.  of  Virvll, 

anointt.  Obsolete  past  participle  of  aaoiNf. 
Chaucer. 

anointed  (a-noin'ted),  ».  A  consecrated  one. — 
The  Lord's  anointed,  »i«  i  itieaiiy,  the  M<«lih:  l.y  i  » 
tenniun,  a  kini;,  or  one  riillni!  Iiy  dotne  rl^hl. 
anointer  (a-noin'ter),  ii.  One  who  anoints, 
anointment  (a-noint'ment),  ii.  [<  a«»»i»f  + 
-meat.]  The  act  of  anointing,  or  the  state  of 
being  anointed ;  consecration. 

That  fcovran  lord,  vtllo.  iu  the  din/harm.'  :>t  UU  holy 
itnm«/in-m  from  Hod  the  lather,  which  nude  bun  mi 
prime  hMiop  of  our  «.nl«.  waa  hillnl.le  aa  to  Baj,  Who 
made  lue  a  judire  or  a  divider  over  you  ? 

Jfiffon,  On  I  iff  iif  Humble  BemoluL 
anole  (an'61),  n.    Same  as  iimth. 
anoli  (an'oli),  n.    A  lizanl  of  the  genua  A  mil  it 
(which  sec). 

anolian  (u-no'li-tm).  a.  and  ».  [See  AnolinA 
I.  <i.  Belonging  to  the  group  of  liianls  typified 
by  the  genua  Anoht. 
II.  ».  A  lir.anl  of  the  genua  Anolit. 
Anoliidte  (an-o-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Anolin. 
Anoliux,  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  lixards,  named 
from  the  genus  Anoli*  or  Anolint. 
Anolifl  (ati'o-lis),  n.  [Formerly  also  annolin:  an 
an  individuHl  name,  now  usually  anoli;  NL. 
Anoli*,  also  Anoliu*  (Cuvier),  after  F.  niio.i*, 
<  anoli,  anoalli,  native  name  in  the  Antilles.] 
1.  A  genus  of  pleurodont  lacertiliatis,  usually 
refem>d  to  the  family  Iguanido,  consisting  of 
small  American  lizards  which  have  palatal  as 
well  as  maxillary  teeth,  toea  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  gecko,  an  inflatable  throat,  and 
colors  changeable  as  iu  the  chameleon,  which 
in  some  respect  a  they  represent  in  America. 
The  (rreen  nnoll.  .tnulu  yri'iri/oliM.  Inhablta  the  H<oi1lieril 
I'nlted  stutea,  and  otbeni  axe  fftiind  In  tho  warmer  ltarta 

an  anoli. 
Same  as  Jito- 


of  All 


2.  [I.  e.]  A  lir-anl  of  the  genus  .Inolis 
AnOllns  («-uo'li-us),  n.  [NL.] 


Anomalops 

anom&l  (a-no'mal),  n.  [<  OF.  anomal  (Cot- 
grave),  <  LL.  an'ouialuii:  see  anomalous.]  In 
gram.,  an  anomalous  verb  or  word.  [Hare.] 

Anomala  (a-nom'a-lR),  ».  [NL.,  (1,  2)  fern, 
sing.,  (.'<)  neut.  pi.  of  LL.  anomaln* :  see  anom- 
alous.] 1.  A  genua  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of 
the  family  Sc<irat>aida;  having  it-jointed  anteu- 
nie  and  margined  elytra.  There  are  trvinl  «pi-eK-», 
au.'h  ua  tlu-  KurojM-an  A.  rttt*  olid  the  American  A.  tn.-i. 
oWti,  ininrloiii  to  the  t,Tiil<i . 

2.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the  family 
Corbieulida :  synonjnnous  witli  Kgtta. — 3. 
[L'sed  as  a  plural.]  A  group  of  decapod  crus- 
taceans, including  the  llippidtr  and  1'agurula : 
an  inexact  synonym  of  .^nowiurij. 

Anomala  (n'-nom'a-lij),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  IA*.  anamalus :  see  anomalous.]  lit  ornith., 
in  liloger"s  arrangement  of  birds  (lHW),  a  sub- 
onler  of  passerine  birds,  em  bracing  those  which 
are  devoid  of  an  apparatus  for  song.  It  in- 
eluded  what  later  writers  have  called  i'icaria: 

anomali,  n.    Plural  of  anomalus. 

Anomalidte  (an-o-mal'i-de),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,<  .-l»o. 
wafii,  1,  +  -idtr.]  A  family  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, named  from  the  genus  Anomala. 

anomaliflorous  (a-noiu  a-li-ilo'rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anomaliltoru*,  <  LL.  anomalus,  irregular.  +  I*. 
flo*  (Jf«r-),  flower.]  Iu  Intl.,  having  irregular 
'flowers. 

anomaliped  (a-nom'a-li-ped),  <j.  and  n.    (<  LL. 

anomalus  (see  anomalou*)  +  L.  pes  (jtwl-)  =  E. 
foot.]  Iu  ornith.:  I.  it.  Syndactylous ;  having 
tlie  middle  toe  united  to  the 
exterior  by  three  phalanges, 
and  to  the  interior  by  one  only. 
The  kingfisher  is  an  example. 

II.  ».  A  svndactvloua  bird; 
a  bird  whose  middle  toe  is 
united  to  the  exterior  by  three 
phalanges,  and  to  the  interior 
by  one  only. 

anomalipod  (ft-nom'a-li-pod), 

ir.  and  «.  [<  LL.  anomalus:  +  Gr.  smif  (^c«!-) 
=  E.  Jintt.  Cf.  anomalipeii.]  Suiue  as  anoma- 
liped. 

anomalism  (n-nom'n-lizm),  n.  [(  anomalous  + 
-ism,]  An  anomaly ;  a  deviation  from  rule; 
an  irregularity,  or  instance  of  departure  from 
usual  and  correct  order.  [Hare.] 

The  nmiwia/owi*  in  wurdn  have  been  *o  many  tliat  ».inie 
have  iruue  so  far  aa  to  allow  no  analogy  either  in  the 
Oreek  if  I^tlll  tollaue.  li'jukrr.  Ki  cks.  I'olily.  p.  :ln. 

anomalist  (a-notu'a-list),  n.  [< ,  anomalous  + 
-is/. J  In  (!r.  philol.,  one  who  believes  in  the 
conventional  or  arbitrary  origin  of  language: 
opposed  to  analogist,  or  one  who  argues  for  its 
natural  origin.  I'arrar. 

anomalistic  (a-nmu-a-lia'tik),  n.  [<  anomalist 
+  -ii'.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  anomaly,  or 
to  the  anoiiialists. —  2.  In  astron.,  pertaining  to 
the  anoiualv  ornngulardigtatice  of  ii  planet  from 
its  perihelion. -Anomalistic month.  See  in  - 

AnonulllsUc  revolution,  tin-  )>erii«l  In  whi.h  a  planet 
or  Mtollfte  unrs  thnnudi  the  i-onmh'te  e>>  lea  of  iu  ebiiui.'ei 
of  anomtdy,  or  from  any  point  In  Ita  elliptie  orbit  !<►  the 
same  atain.  AnotnaUsUc  yoax,  the  lime  (:av>  day«,  ii 
hoilnt,  ]:l  minute*,  ainl  iS  vetoniUl  in  whkrh  live  earth 
pastes  Ihrimxh  Iw  r  orbit,  nlii.  li.  on  arivuint  of  the  ] 
vion  of  the  ei|Uinoten,  iv£.mlnut«a  undlS; 
Uiati  the  tropii  al  year. 

anomaliBtical  (a-uom-a-iw'ti-kal),  c 

anomalistic. 

anomalistlcally  (n-nom-a-lia'ti-kal-i),  adv.  Iu 
an  anouinlistie  niautier. 

anomalocephalns  (n-uom'n-lo-wf'n-lus),  «. ; 

jil.  itnomiilitetphal)  (-H).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  oiinia/*-, 
irregular  (see  anomalous),  +  Ki&x'/ii,  heuil.  J  One 
whose  head  is  deformed. 
Anomalogonats  (a-nom'a-16-gon'a-te>,  «.  )d. 
[NL.,  fem.  pi.  of  anomalogonatus :  see  anoiunlo. 
gotwtoH*.]  In  Oarroil's  system  of  classification, 
a  primary  division  of  birds  containing  those 
which  have  no  nmbiens.    See  iloniahtgonatn . 

anomalogonatons  (a-iioui'i;-l6-gou'u-tus>,  «. 

[C  NL.  anomnUHjtinalus,  <tir.  wro/ni/w,  irregular 
(see  anomalous),  +  jdrr  =  E.  knee.]  Abnor- 
mally kneeil:  haWng  no  nmbiens  tuuscle; 
ciflciilly.  pertaining  to  or  rest 
tualofianu  tir.  i  larnnt. 
anomalopid  (a-nom-a-lop'id),  n.  A  fiBh  of  the 
family  Auomalnjiidn: 

Anomalopid*  (ti-nom-a-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Anomalops  +  •ida:]  A  family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  .^iiooia/ii/i.v. 

Only  one  »j«^-im,  repreaeiitrd  mi  the  next  plate,  ie  known; 
It  Inhabit*  rather  deep  water  in  the  I*aeiftc  ocean. 

Anomalops  (a-nom'a-lops),  a.   [NL.,  <  Or. 
uahw,  irregular  (see  itfloatu/ous),  +  i'>V'  (""-), 
eve.]    A  genus  of  fiahes,  t>-pical  of  the  family 
Jnomalapidtr :  so  called  from  the  remarkable 


•;  spc- 

e  j  no- 
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Anomalops 

manifested  by  a  glandular  phospho- 
organ  below  tho  eye.    AW,  1868. 


nature  ud  mora  especially  in  the 
lent  affecUona,  inequalities,  incon- 


anomalous,  (n-nom'a-lus),  a.  [<  LL.  nnomatns, 
(In0m«/'m,  <  Or.  m<£)ia/oc,  irregular,  uneven,  < 
av- _priv.  +  ofuts-i*;,  even,  <  o,u<Sf,  same,  common, 
=  E.  Mine  see  homo-  and  tame.']  Deviating 
from  a  general  rule,  method,  or  analogy;  irreg- 
ular; abnormal:  as,  an  anomalon*  character; 
an  anomalous  pronunciation. 

Tiiongh  in  *|Mn-ta  kingship  liad  survived  urelcrsnaxwiiui- 
feus  form,  yet  the-  joint  representatives  of  the  primitive 
king  .  .  ■  had  liei-mae  little  more  tlun  niembcra  ot  the 
a*overuiugoti£arthy,      //.  Sprncer,  Prin.  of  &ociol.,  (  asii. 

Tlw  yurio  attaches  much  importance  to  prayer,  a  fact 
which  U  somewhat  anoinulMn  in  a  avstcm  »f  religion  so 
essentially  fatalistic.  Faith*  of  the  World,  p.  Sit. 

AnomalOUB  chords.  In  »m'e,  chords  which  contain  <■*- 
treiiic  sharp  or  cuti-cmc  list  Interval*.*  8yn.  I'liuaual. 
singular,  peculiar,  odd,  nceptlonal,  unucvuiiutahlo.  Seo 
irrttadat: 

anomalously  (a-nom'a-lua-ti),  adc.  In  an 
anomalous  manner;  im-gularly;  in  a  manner 
different  from  tho  common  rule,  method,  or 
analogy. 

Yet,  somewhat  anonutioN*iy,  as  it  are  ma,  hatkitual  ve- 
racity generally  goes  a  ith  lac  lination  to  doubt  evidence. 

//.  Nj^N.vr,  Study  <if  Socio!.,  p.  117. 

anotnaloilsneRH  (a-nom'a-lus-nes), ».  [<«»«»««•- 
lous  +  -nam.  J  Tlio  quality  or  eondition  of  being 
anomalous. 

(hie  special  sympathy  worth  notiug  because  of  itaoMonn* 
alatunru,  la  sympathy  in  yawning. 

//.  SfKiuxr,  IMn.  of  Psychol.,  i 

anomahire  (a-nom'a-lur) 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Anomalurus. 

anomalurid  (a-ni>m-a-lu'rid),  «.  A  rodent 
mammal  of  the  family  ^B»i»«/«ri</4r. 

Anomalurid^  (a-iiom-a-lu'ri-do),  n.  »>/.  [NL., 
<  Annmalurun  +•'  -irfcr.J  A  remarkable  family 
of  (lying  rodents  of  Africa;  the  scale-tailed 
squirrels.  They  have  u  punichuto  tike  tliat  uf  the  true 
flying  squirrels,  but  lean  extensive,  and  the  under  tide 
<it  the  tail  U  provided  with  a  series  of  Imbricated  scales. 
They  have  no  pottorbltul  jMriK*«e*s.  a  large  airteorhltal 


K  yfaomn/wriw.] 
aim 


Scale-salted  5o>ifcrrel  i  Imho 


foramen,  the  molara  and  premolars  together  4  on  each  elite 
of  each  Jaw,  and  16  ribs,  that  la.  3  or  4  more  than  are  found 
hi  Seiurylnr,  The  animals  hear  anoie  rcacmblaiice  to  mem- 
hrra  of  the  gran*  f/nUoptthfeui,  but  nave  a  long  hair)'  tall 
free  from  the  Intcrfemnral  membrane.  Several  specie*  are 
deftcrihed,  aa  A.  fnu*r\  from  Fernando  Vi^  and  A.  /uioeiu 
from  the  Gaboon;  the  latter  in  about  14  Inches  In  length, 
with  the  tail  about  half  aa  much  more,  and.  of  a  bright, 
reddlah  color. 

Tike  curtoiia  creaturea  kmiwn  aa  Scale  tailed  Soulmta. 
which  form  the  faintly  Anvtnaluridtr,  may  he  deacTtlNKl 
aa  fiyUut-%inliTvl4  with  climiiiUK'Intni ;  tho  under  able 
of  the  tall  Mux  furiilahed  .  .  .  with  a  leriea  of  larue 
horny  acalea,  which,  »lien  prvaKHl  acaintt  the  trunk  of  u 
tree,  may  mtiavrre  the  aauw  irntw*  a«  thnae  liwtnunieiita 
with  which  a  man  clhiiba  up  a  teletmph  piik. 

Sinnd.  .Vuf.  Hurt.,  V.  131. 

Anomalurua  (a-nom-a-lu'rua),  n.    [XL.,  <  Gr. 

•jixioa/o..  irregnlar  (see  anomoloun).  +  oi-pa, 
tail.]  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily AnMHiibtriliir.     W<tt<vk»Hn>\  l^i'i. 

anomalua  fn-iiom'n-hui),  n. ;  pi.  anomali  (-li>. 
[XI..,  <  I.lj.  iiuomolnn:  hpo  rtiioiw«/««.<.l  In 
anal.,  n  nm^r  iilar  Klip,  un  inch  in  length,  fre- 
f|tien1ly  found  Iving  beneath  tho  muscle  thut 
lifts  the  ii|ijn-r  lip  ainl  the  wing  of  the  nose 
jievntor  lalui  aupnrinriK  ul»'<iue  nasi). 

anomaly  (a-noui'ii-li),  pi.  anomalicx  (-liz). 
Ij.  anojhatta,  <  i'Jr,  itvL>itu/:u.  im'gularitv,  nn- 
rveniir'-s,  ufjuu/ir,  uneven:  Hee  (i«u;t(<(/<»«j."| 
1.  Ih-viatiiiu  fro:ti  tlie  i-oninion  rule  orannlogv ; 
iwtnetliiiig  ulmormul  or  irregular. 


of  whk-htbeori»1ad<i  not  always 
/.ecJry,  rump.  Minala,  I.  ftix 

2.  In  <Mfro».,  an  angular  ipinntit.y  defining  the 
position  of  a  point  in  a  planetary  orbit,  taken  to 
tncreaae  in  tne  direction  of  olatietary  motion. 
In  ancient  aitronumy  It  til  reckoned  (nun  apoajee;  In  early 
modurn  aalroiHway,  from  aphelion,  ctcept  in  eutoiiar)  r 
Mta ;  but  flikoo  Oaoaa.  from  perihelion. 

3.  In  iwNjvir,  a  small  deviation  from  a  perfect 
interval  in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed  notes; 
a  temperament.  —  Ecotntrlc  anomaly  laiwMaafiii  «- 
ecNrrv  KeplerX  the  arc  between  the  major  axia  and  the 
perpendicular  to  It  through  the  planet  on  the  circle  ctr- 
cutuacriblng  the  orhH :  now  usually  defined  by  the  equa- 
tion ie  w  u  —  t  sin  u,  where  ar  la  the  mean,  u  the  eccen- 
tric anomaly,  and  a  the  eccentricity.-  Moan  anomaly, 
the  ajiarular  quantity  whose  ratio  to  atxr  la  aa  the  time 
cfuce  tlw  planet  left  perihelion  to  the  period  of  rrvo- 
liitlon. —  Optical  anomaly.  In  nyilal.,  a  term  applied 
to  those  optical  phenomena,  uhaerved  In  many  crystals, 
which  are  at  variance  with  what  would  be  expected 
from  tlie  jreonwtrical  form  of  the  crystal*:  for  exam- 
ple, the  double  refraction  occaairanally  observed  in  the 
diamond,  which,  like  alt  isometric  cryatala,  should  be 
Isotropic. —  Thermic  anomaly,  s  ruuue  given  by  Dove  to 
the  dirfereuce  between  the  mean  temperature  of  a  pbec 
on  the  earth's  aurfacc  and  the  normal  temperature  of  Its 
paralkL^Truc  anomaly,  la)  In  sac  isrim,,  the  arc 
of  the  zodiac  between  the  apparent  plnce  of  the  center  of 
the  epicycle  and  that  of  apogee,  (hi  In  mod.  arfna.,  the 
auirie  at  the  sun  between  peribeiion  and  the  place  of  a 
plaaot. 

Anomean,  Anomeanism,  8ee  ^aomavin,  Ano- 
mmtnUtm, 

anomeomeiry  (an-o-m^-orn'o-rl),  n.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  *avo/«No,ii/pfta,  <uw/*0(iwif/jvf,  coiisutting  of  un- 
like parts,  not  homogeneoiis,  <iv-  priv,  +  Afioi- 
o«</w;f,  consisting  of  like  parts:  aeo  an-&  and 
koiNeoMtry.]  In  tho  A  inf.  of  ptiil.,  the  Italic 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  which  rejected 
tho  Anaximundrian  principle  of  home-ornery 
(which  see). 

Anomia  (a-no'mi-ll).  n.  rNL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
o^«not,  unlike,  dissimilar,  <  ot-  priv.  +  tyixof, 
Bimilar:  see  Aosnro-,  Aowifw-.]  If.  Sun* as  Jrntv 
bratvla. —  2.  A  genua  of  bivalve  moUuaks,  tvpi- 
cal  of  the  family  AnomiitUr,  found  attached  to 
oysters  and  other  shells.  Tlie  shape  of  its  spedes 
depends  more  or  less  upon  the  surface  to  which  they  are 
affiled.  The  aaddle  siiell,  A  norma  ryhipfnmn,  la  well 
known.  There  are  niunenius  species,  both  fossil  and  re- 
cent, the  f.-nm-r  Kolnu  buck  to  the  (loltie,  tlie  latter  finuid 
in  ev^ry  sea. 

anomud  (an-o-mi'id),  «.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  family  Anomiiila; 

Anomiida  (an-9-mi'i-<le), «.  }>l,  [NL„  <  Anomui 
+  -tViVr.]   A  family  of  nsiphouulo  " 
ch!at«  luolluska,  typifted 
by  the  genus  Anomia. 
typical  spi-irirs  have  thin,  un- 
equal, irre«nlar  valves,  the  flat- 
feet  of  wlueh  ia  deeply  nolclloil  /^i" 
for  the  paiaage  of  a  muacle  tn  a     /_#  if 
calcareous  or  chilinous  plaui  hy  J^4 
which  the  sliell  adheres  to  other   fijC         -  - 

anomlte  (anV>-nilt),  n.    [<  \'       .  . 

Gr.   u»«o^oc,  without   law      "*iL."'  tjx^~ 
(seofltwNio-),  + -ifca.]  1.  A^.^,. 
A  subspecies  of  the  mica  /./.si^siuimiaeussas. 
called  Wof(fe  (which  see), 
distinguished  by  certain  optical  propert  ies. — 
2,  A  fossil  of  tne  genus  AnomH«g;  an  extinct 
spocies  of  the  Jsoiwikiur  or  some  similar  shell, 
anomo-.   [Combining  form  of  Ore«k  awfu>c,  < 
a-  priv.  +  viJ.uoc,  law :  sc«  some]    An  element 
in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning 
irregular,  unusual. 

Anomobranchiata  (an'9-mo-brang-ki-a't*),  «. 
yL  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  anomobranchiatus~:  see 
anomt>brriHC.hiatr.~\  A  group  of  crustaceans: 
synonvmous  with  Stomatopoda  (which  see). 
It  Includes  Miiniia\  SfuilMtr,  the  opoauim-ahrimps, 
mantis  shriinpi,  etc.    Hoe  cut  nisler  S-iuMttltr. 

anomobranchiate  (an'v-mo-br»ng'ki-at),  a. 
[<'SL.anoMotira>tcliiatits,<ilr.  avofior,  irregular, 
+  jlpayx'a,  Rills.]  Having  tho  branchia>  anom- 
alous or  irregular;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  .-liii)»i'>(>rfiiitiii«f«. 

anomocarpous  (au'6-mo-kiir'pus),  a.  [<  NL. 
anomoairpua,  (.  (ir.  um/iof,  irregular,  +  svnyrdr, 
fruit.]    In  6of.,  bearing  unusual  fruit.  .V.  £.  D. 

anomodont  (an'o-m<V-ilont>,  a.  and  11.    [<  Ano. 
mmloHtia.]    L  0.  Pertaining  to  or  liavnig  the 
characters  of  tho  AnomoiloMliii. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Anomoilonlm. 

Anotnodontia  (aii'o-tuo-ikiu'slii-ii).  n.ol.  [XI>,, 
<  l  Jr.  uraiof,  irregular,  +  0-W =  10.  /"ofA.J 
1.  In  Owen's  system  of  elassificution  (ls(ifj),  an 

order  of  fossil  reptiles.     Il-  technical  chnm-.ter-  are 

lili  -see  t,  if.  I. tie.  I.iI.inmI.  anl,  rl,,r  Irtiiik  lil"  .  .  iitliin- 

eo^  b.  tll..|iliU.-  »yiii|.|i)»l-.  live. I  t>  mplltl Ic  peitk-h.-.  u  fma- 
Itieii  1. 111 1,  la  I.  .  ruel  Un.  t,  eth  •  trie  I  wanting  .-r  limited  to 
*  |.mr  ..f  tt.  ul  tn.le..  l  ie  ..el.-l  Iii.Iii-I.k  the  I«„Kh,np4 
I  O.-ymutmH,,  ali.l  fryjifisfoKtMl,  the  former  vuiltalllln*  lll« 


as  on 

genu*  THeytvxirm.  and  the  latter  the  sen-  rn  Rhynchcjaumi 

ami  OvdftuMtun. 

2.  In  Cope's  system,  a  division  of  theromorphous 
reptiles  (see  TAerouforj)/ii),  containing  those 
which  have  several  sacral  vertebra?,  and  the 
vertebne  not  uotochordal:  contrasted  with 
l'ctgcomurin  (which  see). 

Anomman,  Anomcaa  (an-o-me'an),  ».  [<(ir. 
010/iotor,  unlike,  <  av-  priv.  +  i/iowc,  like:  see 
hamtto-,  homeo-.~]  One  of  an  extreme  sect  of 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that 
the  Son  is  of  an  essence  not  even  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father  (whence,  their  name),  while  the 
more  moderate  Arians  held  that  the  essence  of 
tho  Son  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Father,  though 
not  identical  with  it.  Also  called  Aetian, 
tloxittH,  and  Eunomian. 

Anomceanism,  Anomeanism  (aii-ii-mp'sn- 
'?tn'  'a»^  Anoma"a  +  The' doetriioea 

"^aleeUcally*  prot^ly^lhe 
nder  of  Aiwmaamtm,  at 
1  tlie  Son  Is  essentiadly  or 
substiuitlatly  dUferetil  from  the  Father. 

Kntj/t.  Dril.,  VIII.  887. 

anomorhomboid  (an'^-m<>.rom'boid),  n,  [<  Gr. 
Atvpae,  inregiilnr,  +  rAowifcoirf,  q.  v.]  An  irregu- 
lar rhoraboldat  mass,  as  some  crystals. 

anomorhomboidal  (an'^-miv-roin-boi'dtil),  a. 
[<  anomorhomboid  +  -aJ.]  Besetnbling  an  ano- 
morhomboid ;  consisting  of  irregular  rhom- 
boida. 

Anomoura,  anomoural,  etc.  See  ^nooiara, etc 
anomphalons  (a-nom'fa-lus),  a.     [<  Gr.  is>~ 

priv.  +  ifiQaAit,  naveLj    Having  no  navel; 

without  an  umbilicus. 

Anomura  (ini-fma'ri),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  anomarns ;  see  iiNoinNroiis.]  A  suborder  of 
podophtbalmous  decupoilous  crustaceans,  inter- 
meduilo  between  the  uiacrurons  and  tho  I 


chyurous  groups,  and  embracing  forms,  such 
as  tho  hermit-crabs,  which  have  the  tail  soft 


and  unfitted  for  swimming 
alous.   The  section  la  purely  ar 


r  otherwise  anom- 
'tlficlal,  an,l  authors  are 
not  airreeil  ujsin  Ita  tiniluitlon.  Familiw  usually  ranged 
under  it  are  such  as  Parmrvlat,  lliyfitlce,  Raninidat,  D»- 
riyj<ij/r,  etc. ;  tlie  rtrut  of  these  Includes  the  well-known 
hcrmlt-craba.    Also  spelled  Arunnmira. 

anomural  (an-9-mu'ral),  a.  [As  anomuroHa  + 
•alA  Irregular  in  the  character  of  the  tail  or 
abdomen;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anomura: 
an,  anomural  crustaceans.  Equivalent  forms 
are  anomonral,  anvmuran,  anomourau,  anom a- 
row,  anomoHrttu*. 

anomuran  (an-^-mu'ran),  a.  and  n.  [As  ano- 
mnravt  + -an.]   I,  a.  "Same  as  anomural, 

H.  a.  Ono  of  the  Anom* 
crab,  as  a  hermit-crab. 

Also  spelled  ctNowovrtin. 
anomurous  (an-d-mu'rua),  a.    [<  NL. 
rut,  <  Or.  Avoftoc.  irregular,  +  oipa,  tail.] 
as  anomural.   Also  spelled  anomonrot*. 

On  tlie  same  laland  ta  found  another  most  1 
and  very  Urge  terrestrial  Aruniuiarwt  Crustacean. 

£nt}fe.  Brit.,  VI.  64 2. 

anomyt  (an'o-mt),  a.  [<  Gr.  avo/ua.  lawlessness, 
<avauof,  lawless:  see  anomo-.]  A  violation  of 
law, especially  of  divine  law;  lawlessness. 

The  delights  of  the  body  betray  na,  thronch  oar  over- 
indulgence to  them,  and  lead  ua  captive  to  ouemv  and  dis- 
obedience. OUinnile. 

anon  (a-non'),  adr.  and  intetj.,  orig.  prep.  phr. 
[<  MEfason,  anoon,  onon,  onoon,  also  an/in,  onan, 
and  with  clat  term,  a  none,  onane,  etc.  (ef.  equiv. 
ME.  in  oon,  in  an  =OHO.  MHO.  is  tin).  CAS. 
an  an  (acc.),  oa  due  (dat-.),  in  one,  together, 
straightway :  on,  E.  on ;  an,  E.  one.  Cf.  anrtn, 
a  mod.  diaL  form  of  anon.]  If.  In  one  and  the 
sume  direction ;  straight  on. —  2.  Straightway  ; 
forthwith;  on  the  instant ;  immediately. 

The  same  Is  lie  th 
Joy  rcceiveth  It. 

Hence,  like  other  words  of  the 
meaning,  passing  into — 3.  Quickly; 
a  short  tunc  ;  by  and  by. 

Such  good  men  as  he  which  ia  snsti  to  1st  lliterwl 

C.  Mathrr,  Mag.  Chrla ,  |v.  7. 

4.  At  another  timo ;  again;  now  again. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  .  .  .  itwoi  he  rears  ufirigiit. 

.SAaJr..  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  17* 

The  varvhig  lights  and  shadows  of  her  temper,  now  so 
mirthful,  and  anon  so  sad  with  niy^lctiots  gl»«m. 

Ilaicihonie,  .Marble  i'aun.  Ix. 

5.  As  a  respousu,  same  as  onus  Ever  and  anon. 

time  to  time ;  now  and  then  ;  time  after  time. 
A  pellflcet-ljux,  which  eivr  and  .jnon 
lie  Itavc  his  nose,  ai>d  took  t  sun;  again. 

■.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  X 


;  in 
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anon.   An  abbreviation  of  anonymous. 

(a-no'na),  «.  [XL.,  said  to  be  from 
I,  the  Malay  name.]  A  Bonus  of  tree*  or 
shrub*,  type  of  the 
natural  ortlcr  Anona- 
etvr,  of  about  50  spe- 
vies,  which  are,  with 
two  or  three  excep- 
tions, nativesof  tropi- 
cal  America.  .4.  >uiui. 
tnuia  (iwtft  top)  icruwn  in 
the  WmI  Indian  inland., 
ami  yieldt  an  u^llblt!  trult 
liavimr  a  thick,  bwcet,  lua- 
cioiu  pulp.  -4.  vunViifu 
(tour-topi  bi  cultivated  in 
the  West  and  East  lndUsa; 
it  pleural  a  lance  |war> 
ibaped  fruit,  of  a  jrreeninh 
tailor,  containing  an  agree- 
able slightly  acid  pulp. 
The  Etnus  produi-ca  other 
edible  froiti,  at  tiki*  ciui- 
ntun  ctuAard  apple  or  lsil- 
loek  a  heart,  from  .-I.  refi- 
wlata.  and  the  chcrimoyer  of  Peru,  from  A.  CArri  rwufiVi. 
Xn"^*jy«»  (an-<)-n4'se-e).  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  -1n/>iki 
+  -atttr.]  A  natural  order  of  tropical  or  suli- 
tropleal  trees  and  bushes,  with  trimcrwus  flow- 
ers, indefinite  stamens,  an<l  numerous  carpels, 
allied  to  the  magnolias,  and  sometimes  abound- 
;  in  a  powerful  aromatic  secretion.  Tin-  Kthi- 
eppcr.  tour-top,  tweet-top,  six)  cuttard-apple  am 
The  wood  in  win*  irrnera  U  ei- 
jioanlly  Intensely  bitter.  A  niimua 
U  almost  the  only  irq ui  reprcatnUng  the  order  in  tlw 
Mateo. 

UOHaOMtU  (an-^-na'ahins).  a.  [<  XL.  anona- 
cfus :  see  Anona  and  -aceou*.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Anonacra;. 

anonad  (an'o-nad),  n.    A  plant  of  tho  natural 

order  Anonacea.  JAndley. 

anon-rightt,  aoir.  [ME.  anon  right,  etc.,  also 
right  anon  :  see  anon  and  right,  a</r.]  Imme- 
diately; at  once.  Vhaucer. 

anonychia  (an-o-nik'i-U),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  <ii- 
prlv.  +  4vi<  (Acvi-),  nail:  see  onyx.]  In  tera- 
UA.,  absence  of  the  nails. 

anonym  (an'o-nim),  «.  [<  F.  anonyiwc,  <  XL. 
anonymu*  (L.  anonymos,  as  designation  of  a 
certain  plant),  <  Or.  avvnuot,  nameless,  anony- 
mous :  see  anonymous,  andef.  onym,  psrwlonym, 
synonym.)  1.  An  anonymous  book  or  pamphlet. 
— 2.  An  anonymous  person. 

The  OrUrtn  of  Spcrh*  ,  .  .  tuaket  an  epuch,  at  tin.'  t» 
kin  of  hU  Jlhirwln'tl  thorough  adhuluii  the 
of  Development  —  anil  not  the  adhetiou  of  an 
lllltor  of  the  '  VeatidM." 

Geurjr  Eliot,  iu  Croat's  Life,  II.  Ijl 

3.  In  zix'H.,  a  mere  name ;  a  name  resting  upon 
no  diafcncsia  or  other  recognised  basis.  Cones, 
The  Auk,  I.  321.  [Kare.] 
Also  spelled  anonymr. 
anonyma  (a-non'i-mii  1,  «.    [XL.,  fern,  of  nnony. 
»«.> :  see  anonymous.)  In  unrif.,  tho  innominate 
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Tht 


artery. 

The  art.  rl»*»  artw  from  the  arch  of  tlw  aorta,  ax  1n  man, 
by  an  iiwiiwimi,  a  left  carotid,  an  I  left-  Kill-  imlnri. 

//nxiVu,  Aunt,  Vi.rt,,  p.  .*wo. 

anonymal   (a-non'  i-mall,  a.  Anon>Tnoua. 

[Kare.] 
anonymo,        See  anonym. 
anonymity  (an-o-nim'i-ti).  «.    [As  anonym  + 

-tfyT]    The  stiite'or  quality  of  bemj;  anonymous 

or  without  a  name,  or  of  not  declaring  one's 

name;  anoiiytiiousnt'ss. 

A  d.iutfhty  ailtaininUt  In  a  work  of  aiwroyimfy,  who 
proied  to  U>  AUlander  Hamilton. 

Uarptr  ,  JfW.,  LXIX.  4T». 

If  ammumiiu  adds  to  Uie  lmi»<rtaiK'i<  of  loumalum, 
an  rsxy  diNta  Mi'vtiU  mt>re.  f<tr  It  In  more  iinpr*-*»iv,-  to  tho 
tmiulriatlon.  Har.  4'oiiU'lnIN<rur)-  StH  lallmn,  p.  I!*'*, 

anonymosity  (a-non-i-mos'i-ti),  ».  [Improp. 

<  anonymous:  see  -otity.]  the  state  of  being 
anonvrnous.  [Kare.] 

anonymouB  (n-noti'i-mus\  a.    [<  XL.  onony- 

in tti,  <  (ir.  aiwiwir,  nutuelcSS,  <  m-  priv.  + 
uitiiiu,  ^'l^Iie  ivvua,  name:  s«m<  onym.)  1.  Want- 
iux  a  name  ;  not  named  anil  determined,  as  an 
auimal  not  assigned  to  any  species.  [Hare  or 
lee  finical.] 

I  licie  aiilliiah  nlo  wire  auvu  for  food  Ui  another  ui.om,' 
tn.yii^  Imet-t  of  lh«;  water*.  /w 

2.  Without  any  nnmt'  ai-knowleilged,  as  tliat 
of  author,  contributor,  or  the  like :  an,  1111  anony- 
mhu.1  pamphlet;  an  anonymous  nubsi-ription. 
A  nil  the  manux  riptn  of  the  I.nwluli  State  I'm*  r  of- 


iuiuiiiurr.i  i,<  i«- 

1  of  cryptO((amic 
'job  (liverworts) 


elutlliif  1o  tl 
can  wrltli«» 


1  .|.i  , 


&t~  :iiv  Itirie  nno/i,viiifii»  tmeU  re 
nu-1  uthiit  l  ovenil  by  the  Aimrk 
lotm  >uilth  and  of  i.eorve  ivrcy. 

If.  r.  Tvl-r,  Hl-t.  Ann.  I.«  ,  I  41 

8.  Of  unknown  name :  whose  name  is  withheld : 


and  mutt  deilnhtfnf  thliic«  )«»•  «  you  "are  on  the  |»lnt  of 
anylin:  iheiti)ouru-H.    .iMi-irA.  riMikapitt  . I'eath.  u-ici. 
Often  abbreviated  to  anon. 
anonymously  <a-notri-trm«-li>,  <i</r.    In  an 
aiiotij-moiis  manner ;  without  11  name, 
anonymousness  (a-non'i-mus-insi,  n. 

stHte  or  quality  of  twine;  anonymous. 

auonymuncule  ;a-noii-i-mun'kul  1,  n.  [<  XL. 
owmymHS  +  dim.  -nn-i  ulus  :  hoc  nwowywi  and 
-«iir</'.]    A  pel Iv  anonymous  writer. 

Anonyx(an'ii-tiik»),N.  [XL.,<lir.  <ii-pri v.+Artv;, 
nail;  set*  onyx.]  1.  In  mammal.,  «;tiin-  as  Aonyj . 
— 2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans,    hriiytr,  KIS. 

Anopheles  (a-nof'e-lez),  n.  [XL.  (Meigen, 
1S1H>,  <  4 ir.  <ii-ui<w»;i,',  usoIpss.]  A  genus  of  true 
m»»qiiito«  (dintiTOUK  family  Culiriihr),  ilistin- 
guisheil  from  the  typical  genus  <  ulrx by  the  long 
tmlpt  of  the  female.  The  mnu]oitnaof  thU  iirntta  lire 
the  Hue  geeondnrr  holt*  of  Uie  1  auntiee  oruaiiiuni  of 
maUrla,  whirh  ninh-rco  tlo  irM  Xiial  ili-veli.inneEit  only  in 
the  utomaeh  of  an  aiiopl.ele».  Kn.ni  lhi»  fa.  t  il  re>ult« 
that  th.-j.-  hina.|iiltoa  i-imvey  tlie  iliieaae  frutn  malarial 
patient'  Ui  healthy  individual!. 

anophtnalmi,  n.    l'lural  of  annphlkalmun.  1. 

anophthalmia  (an-of-tharmi-5>,  11.  [XL,:  see 
atioiihthalmMS.\  In  Uratol.,  congenital  aln*ence 
of  the  eyeball. 

anophthalmufl  (an^f-thal'mus).  ». ;  pi.  anoph- 
tkalrni  (-mi).  [XL.,  <  Ur.  aftyte/uor,  without 
eyes.  <  ar-  priv.,  without,  +  bc0n~/vo<,  eye:  see 
opAfArt/niiu.]  1.  Apersonexliibitiuganophthal- 
mia  on  one  or  both  sides.— 2.  [can.']  A  genua 
of  adephagous  buetluS,  of  tho  family  Curabida; 
so  named  from  being  eyeless.  It  mntaiiu  airmt 
.rpOipeelr*  of  blind  cave-U-etlen,  nn^tly  European,  thoiujli 
atreral  am  found  in  the  cave*  of  the  Ohio  valley,  nteh  :i* 
,1.  1/ttkampA  of  the  Mammoth  rav«  tn  Kentucky. 

Anophyta  (an-6-fi'tB),  n.  pi.   [XL.,  <  (ir.  <Siu, 
upward  (<  ava,  up),  +  fvriv,  a  plant,  < 
duce,  pass.  <>i'nMu,  grow.]  In 
tern  of  classification,  a  sec 
plants,  comprising  the  Ii 
and  Stunei  (mosses). 

anophyte  (an'ii-flt),  n.  A  member  of  the  Ano- 
phyta. 

anopia  (an-6'pi-ii),  n.  [XL.,  <  (ir.  a.*-  priv.  + 
wy  (u--),  eye.J  In  Uratol.,  absence  or  a  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  eyes,  attendant  on 
arrested  development  of  the  craniofacial  axis. 

Anopltt  (au-op'li. ),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or.  <m.~/or, 
unarmed,  <  <■>•-  priv.  +  brt/m;  a  shield,  pi.  Is/u, 
arms.]  A  division  of  nemertean  worm**  having 
the  proboscis  unarmed,  whence  tho  name :  con- 
trasted with  Hnopla  (which  see).  The  AiwyAa  In- 
clude iuo*4t  of  l lie  tarver  and  U-tter-known  nenierteana. 

Anoplognathidae  (an-op-log-nath'i-de),  >i.  71/. 
[NL.,  <T Anoploanaihus  +  -<<f«r.l  In  Mneleay's 
system  of  classilication,  a  family  of  seanibteoid 
lamellicorn  beetles,  forming  together  with  Sli- 
hiUinthnUT  the  Latreillean  group  i'hylluphaga. 
Tlie  clJ|fU-  H  thk-kelieil  In  frolil,  and  enl>>tltiltei>,  iltlnr 
nloiie  or  with  the  liibrinti,  a  vertit'iil  trUnindar  mirt*o\ 

tlie  |H.lnt  of  will.  Il  1.  sppll.il  tilth.  fllelltUIU. 

AnoplognathUB  (an-op-log'na-thusl,  n.  [XL., 
<  I  Jr.  <ii  i/T/oi;,  unanniMl,  +  ;  1  li'^jf,  jaw.]  A  genus 
of  lamellicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  .Vnnifric- 
eidr,  Hometimes  giving  name  to  a  family  J»o- 
plntjnath'ilir.  It  eoinjirises  large  broimed  bee- 
tles of  Australia. 

anoplonemertean  (un-op'lo-iic-mir'te-nn),  a. 

I'ertainiug  to  tho  Anoplnut  mrrUni. 
Anoplonemertinl(an-op  lo-iiem-f-r-li'ni),  n,  pi. 
[XL.,  <  (ir.  t11-.1T/oo,  unarmed,  +  XL.  Xrmrrtini, 
q.  v.  ]  A  division  of  A'emrrfert,  containing  those 
nemertean  worms  which  have  the  proboscis 
unarmed  and  the  mouth  behind  the  ganglia: 
dist  ingnishe.1  from  Hoplonrmertini.  The  group 
isdivliled  iuto.VAi.-onf«n*r/,)ii  ami  PaUnmemtr- 
tint. 

ima  (an-oti-lo-po'mn),  «.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
,  unanned,  +  -dun,  u  lid.  operculum.]  A 
genus  of  Ashes,  representing  the  family  Anoplo- 
l*omultr,  ilifferiug  from  most  of  its  relatives  in 
the  alwenee  of  opercular  spines,  whence  tho 
name.  It  contains  the  species  known  as  the 
candle-fish  or  beshow.  See  cantllc-tisk,  11. 
anoplopomid  (an-op-ln  pom'id!,  a.  A  flsh  of 
the  family  Anoplopomitla . 
Anoplopoimidas  (un-op-lo-pom'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[XL.,  sliort  for  ' Anaplapnmatitl't;  <  J»;i/»|m- 
malt-)  +  -!</«.]  A  familv  of  ncutithoptc rygiari 
Ashes,  containing  only  thr  geuus  An»pUip»ma, 
and  related  to  the  Chirida.  The  only  known 
spii'ies  is  tin*  Aimplofioma  ginthria,  of  the  west 
i-imst  of  North  America, 
anoplothere  (an-nii'l.i -ther).  «.  An  animal  of 
(In-  gi'tius  Amiplnthtrium  or  family  Auaplothtri' 
t<la-.   Orvtne  anoplothere,  the  1/kIui'juiu  ctrrinum. 

See  i/ienotaiTwt 


anoplotherlid  (an-op-l<>-the'ri-id),  n.  A  rumi- 
nant mammal  of  the  family  Anaplatheriidii. 

Anoplotheriidte  (an-op*lo-th<vri'i-de),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Anoplolhcrium  +  -uta-.X  A  family  of  fos- 
sil ruminant  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Artiotlac- 
tyla,  formed  for  the  reception  of  tho  genus 
Anoplothtrtum,  to  which  £urytkerinm  has  been 
added  by  Gervais,  !:«,  iu.lini;  yiirAotmnr  at  the  ijik* 

of  a  itilfi  rent  family,  the  .4  luiplothrriiitir  are  clmractvrl/ed 
by  the  comparative  unifonnity  of  tin-  teeth  alld  Hie  pn>|mr- 
tioDiiteh-iiKthiof  the  fore  and  hind  liniln,  the  latter  heiuu 
like  thoac  of  ordinary  walkinjr  i|tiadruped«. 
anoplotherioid  (an-op-lo-the'n-oid),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Anuplolhrrium  +  -oitt. ~]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Anoplotheriidtt ;  resembling  the  an- 
oplothere. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Anoplolhrrikltt,  or  an  uui- 
mal  resembling  the  anoplothere. 

Anoplotherioidea  (an-op'16-the-ri-oiMe-8),  n. 
jif.  [XL.,<  Anoplotherium  4  -otf(-<«.J  Asuper- 
familv  group  of  fossil  ruminants,  by  which  the 
Anap]atht:riiil<e  and  IHehobunula:  are  together 
contrasted  with  the  tPreodoutiiia;  being  distin- 
guished by  having  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  near- 
ly or  quite  continuous  and  uniform-in  size.  tail. 

Anoplotherium  (an-op-lr^the'ri-um),  n.  [XL., 
<  Or.  di*oT/or,  unanned,  +  fl^ifoc,  wild  beast.] 
The  typical  genua  of  the  family  AuoploOn  rittUr, 
containing  the  anoplothere,  A.  comwunr,  tlis- 
covered  in  the  Middle  Kocene  formation  of  tho 
Paris  basin.  The  animal  >u  ai«>ut  4j  f«t  l.nw.  wteh 
a  toll  of  about  the  auue  leiiirth.  II  hat  also  been  found 
hi  (lie  correifiondlnB  Etn-ene  ttrata  of  (ircat  Ifriulu-  It 
wat  named  by  Cutler  from  Hie  fart  that  IU  hom«  never 
»prouu*d.   trrinnviunly  wi1tU-n  A naptrtbrriuM. 

Anoplura  (an-o-plS'rft),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or.  avo- 
xhie,  unanne<l,'  +  tail.]  An  aberrant  or- 
der of  degraded  parasitic  hemipteroua  insects, 
or  liee:  synonymous  with  Uallophaga  and  PetU- 
culina  in  some  u*ea  of  thes 

Urou.  and  amctabolirat,  with  a  c 


it.IV,  Si, 

btsmus 


S:wShdm^lb^^ 
pMper,  aa  th.j«  which  are  uaraaltlc  on  man.  /VfiVufw 
f.  reifiinen/V,  and  /•nrtiriiw  jmoit ;  the  latter  are 
ilihfly  blnl  Ih-e.  llvimt  aiuolig  leathers.  Sev  lunar,  I'nli 
rw/trtif,  arid  Mill*>i*hatm. 

anoplurifonn  (ami-pin'ri-fcirm),!!.  [<  Anapiu. 
ra  +  -farm.]  Like  or  related  to  the  Anoplura  . 
louse-iike. 

anopsy't  (»n'o[»-»i),  n.  [<  XI^  anojisia,  <  Or.  <ii- 
priv.  +  ovw,  sight :  see  optk.~\    Want  of  sight. 

Arintotle,  who  enmputeth  the  timo  of  their  aiu'/*?  or 
bo-ixion  by  tliat  of  their  ceatatbin. 

.<ir  T.  Ilrmrne,  Vnlj.  Kit  ,  p.  17t 

anopsy-  (an'op-si),  «.    [<  Or.  lii'ii,  upwanl,  + 
sight :  see  o;<fic]   In  jntfno/.,  upwanl  strti- 

■■ 

anorchism  (an-/>r'ki*tn),  «.    [As  anorchous  + 

-iijtw.]    AlMCtiee  of  testes, 
anorchous  (an-Ar'kus),  a.    [<  Gr.  ur-  priv,  + 

6,iH<f,  lextis.]    Having  no  testes. 
anorectOUS  (an-6-rek'ttis).  a.    [<  Gr.  avopasrnc. 

without  appetite,  <  <n-  priv,  +  i/irkro.;,  verbal 

ml),  of  tin.  ;n>-,  loug  for,  desire:  see  orexts.] 

Without  appetite. 

anorexia  (au-o-nk 'si-it  1, «.  [NL..<  dr.  «ivi,jt;.ri, 

want  of  appetite,  <  lit-tycaris,  without  appetite: 
see  <fN»rrrfoN«.]    Want  of  appetite. 

anOTexy  (an'o-rek-«i),  11.    Htiine  as  an-mria. 

anorgana  uiiiHir'gij-nHj,  u. pi.  [XL.,  <  nr.  «>:*/*- 

;  nirjr,  withoilt  instruments.  <  or-  priv.  +  ^ 
ira-,  instrument,  orgau.J    Inorganic  objects  or 
bodies. 

anorganic  iiui-6r-gan'ik>,  «.  [<  (ir.  oi*-  priv. 
(nn-l>)  +  organic]    Xot  organic;  inorganic. 

anorganism  (an-iir'ga-ni7.m),  n.  [<(ir.  or-  priv. 
(iin-")  +  organism.]  An  inorganic  or  inani- 
mate body. 

Tlie  tharaclerlilii-  phenomena  obiervdl  In  orvaninni 
are  not  obMTVeil  in  flnor;7«ii»ie>n*.  <J.  It.  I^yrtt. 

anorganognosy  (an-Or-ga-nog'no-si),  ».  [< 
XL.  annrgaua,  q.  v..  +  (ir.  ;>'<>••'.,  Knowledge.] 
Hoientific  knowledge  or  study  of  anorgauisms 
or  inorganic  objects. 

anorganography (an-^r-ga-nog'ra-A),  (1.  [< 

XL.  auorgami,  q.  v.,  +  (ir.  -; , n.*p*.ti.  <  ;,.«io*«*, 
write.]  A  deseri]ition  of  anorgauisms  or  in- 
organic bodies:  ti  treatise  on  am  phenomena 
of  inorgnnie  nut  ore. 

anorganology  {»n^.r-ca-nolv.-ji),  ».    [<  XL. 

,  <  "  •  rre,  speak :  see 


,  +  (Ir.  • 


nmirnann.  q 

•olagy.  I  The  science  of  inurganic  budics.  in- 
cluding geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  etc. 
anormal  fa-nor'mali,  a.  \=V.  ]"r.  Sp.  I'g.'  am.r- 
wil,  <  ML.  aum-malas,  also  ttnormulis,  a  perver- 
sion (taken  as  <  Gr.  u-  priv.  +  L.  norma,  rule; 
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r  <  Or.  AvufiaAof, 
ot  according  to 


of.  abnormal)  of  LL. 
irregular:  see  anomalous.] 
rule;  abnormal;  aberrant; 
strous. 

anorthic  (un-or'thik),  a.    [<  Gr.  «»■-  priv 


MnofArr  alwayi  implies  ■  •eric*  of  two  or  more,  starting 
with  one,  which  Is  often  neceatarlh  nxpreaaed :  as,  be  trioil 
owe,  and  then  anof  Arr,  he  went  one  way,  and  1  went  an- 


eord.  which  soraotlnus  paaa  in  (rout  af  and  (arm  lo 
around  the  subclartnn 


Aptfor,  Btraight,  right  (see  orlho-),  4-  -ic]  1. 
Without  right  angle*.— 2.  In  misera/..  having 
unequal  oblique  axes;  triclinie:  as,  anorthio 
feldspar. 

aaortnite  (an-Ar'thit),  n.  [<  Or.  in-  priv.  + 
!>,*%e,  straight  (see  ortho-),  +  -ile'*.]  A  triclinie 
lime  feldspar,  found  iu  small  transparent  crys- 
tals od  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  existing  also  as  a 
constituent  of  some  rocks.    See  Jeltlspar. 

anorthitic  ^an-or-thit'ik),  a.  [<  anortkile  + 
-tc.J  Pertaining  to  or  containing  anorthito: 
as,  anorthitic  la  van. 

anorthopia  (an-or-tho'pi-S),  «.  [NL,  <  Gr.  de. 
priv.  +  tifMe,  straight  (see  ortho-),  +  uy  («•), 
eye,  face.]  In  pathol.,  obliquity  of  vision; 
squinting.    .V.  K.  I). 

anorthoscora  (sn-Ar'thA-skop),  ».  [<  Or.  oV- 
prlv.  +  ijitfcc,  straight  (see  ortho-).  +  enarttii; 
view.]  An  instrument  for  producing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  optical  illusion  by  means  of  two  disks 
rotating  rapidly  one  behind  the  other.  The  jm»- 
tcrtor  disk  ia  tranapareiit,  mod  hni  curtain  distorted  figure* 
painted  upon  It ;  the  anterior  la  opaoue.  but  pierced  with 
a  uunilicr  of  narrow  allu>,  through  wldch  the  figure*  on 
the  posterior  dbJt  are  viewed.  The  effect  depend*  on 
the  persistence  ot  Impresariim*  on  the  retina,  the  Instru- 
ment being  in  principle  the  nine  a*  Uie  mctrope. 

Aflorthura(an-Ar-thu'rji),  n.  [NL.,<  Or.  acopftof, 
erect  (<iitd,  up,  +  AofWe  'right),  +  ovpa,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  very  short-tailed'wTens,  of  the  family 
TroglodytUht :  a  name  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  IroglodyteK  (which  see). 

anosmia  {an-os'rai-S),  n.  [XI*,  <  Gr.  AW/ioc, 
also  inml^nf.  without  smell,  <  av-  priv.  +  iofii;, 
older  form  oAfifj,  smell,  <  Asm1,  to  smell,  akin  to 
L.  otlor,  smell:  see  odor.]  In  jtathol,  a  loss  of 
the  senso  of  smell. 

ancmphresy  (au-os'fro-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  at---  priv.  + 
bof/wott,  smell,  <  oCTfyxunrcftu,  to  smell,  catch 
•cent  of.]    Same  as  anosmia. 

Anostoma  (au-os'to-mtt),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  aru,  up, 
+  trripa,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  pulmouate  gas- 
tropods, of  the  family  J^WiWoVr,  naving  the  Taut 
whorl  of  the  shell  turned  up  toward  the  spire. 
The  type  is  A.  rti»ov»*(Linnams)-   Marker,  1807. 

Anostomatinae  (an-os'to-nia-ti'ne),  ».  pi. 
[XU,  irrcg.  <  Anostomus'  (-mat-)  (the  typical 
genus)  +  -iiinr.]  A  subfamily  of  Ashes,  of  the 
family  Characinidir.  The  tccbnteal  chnnetrn  are  an 
adtntoe  no,  teeth  in  both  Jaws  well  ilercUtoeil,  durial  tin 
ib<trt,  sill-n|teidiigi  rather  narrow  (the  gill-memlmuieji 
belrui  attached  to  tho  lnthmiw),  nnq  iiaaar  opening*  re- 
roi^W  (roen  each  other.  They  aro  nuintljr  mnall  spedes 
frum  BrarJl  and  tiuiana.    XU»t  written  Awttuwiiu*. 

another  (a-uuTH'er),  a.  and  vron.  ME. 
another,  usually  written  an  other;  ortg.  and 
still  prop,  two  words,  an  other,  not  differing 
in  grammatical  status  from  the  definite  cor- 
relative tht  other;  iu  AH.  simply  vthrr:  sec 
«»1  and  vthcrl.  The  uses  ure  simply  those  of 
o/Af  r  with  <rn  preceding.  The  pronominal  uses 
are  not  divided  from  the  adjective  uses.]  1. 
A  second,  a  further,  an  additional;  onu  more, 
one  further:  with  a  noun  expressed  or  under- 
stood.   (<i)  Of  the  same  xerics. 

jtnofaer  Jet?  ■  A  leventll?     I'll  pec  nu  mure. 

SkaJk.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 
|''Th*  vulgar  In  fnnyo/,  'yon  re  annthtr.'  which  t«  part 
of  tbetlons  »t  the  MmU,  U,  at  mtglit  be  ojiectol,  m>t 
nii"1ern.''  DntirM,  Hup.  Fng.  OUwa, 
Rmittr.  If  it  were  on  utA»r  but  Duiu,  It  were  a  kliaue. 
If.  Jfery.  Ye  are  an  other  joor  iclfe,  tit.  the  lorde  1« 
l«.Ui  aaoe.  Vitall.  notater  DuUter,  111.  S. 

Vou  BiUUkuroe,  frteiid.1'  crt«  r-artrl.lge:  "I  dtd  n..l 
bwaii  to  abnac  ihe  cloth ;  I  only  ulil  your  concliukon  wat 
ili..n«nulliir.- 

•'  V.m  aru  oiwtAcr."  erlee  tbo  KTReanl.  "on-  ywq  come  to 
llkat ;  no  more  a  M<inltur  than  j;<,ur»elf.  " 

(6)  Of  tho  same  kind,  nature,  or  character, 
though  different  in  substance :  used  by  way  of 
comparison. 

And  like  another  Helen.  lb-'d  anoikr  Troy. 

Dryirn,  Aleiaudrr't  Fnuit,  1.  1SL 

9.  A  different,  distinct  (with  a  noun  expressed  or 
understood);  especially,  of  persons, a  different 
person,  some  one  else," any  one  else,  (a)  Dis- 
tinct in  place,  time,  or  personality, 
identical  individually. 

Il«  ultikj  and  turn*  Ma  llpa  another  way. 

A-An*.,V.'«u»aii.l  AjmUy 

The  hero  conld  not  have  done  tbc  feat  at  anofAer  hour 
in  a  loner  iihhmI.  Etntnttn,  Cuuraire. 

>ly  glory  will  I  not  irire  ti>  anofacr.  Isa.  xlll  s. 

(ft)  Of  a  different  kind,  nature,  or  character, 
though  the  same  in  substance:  used  by  way  of 
as,  he  has  " 


ofArr;  they  "cut  uut  one  after  another. 

Tia  on*  thing  for  a  aolttl«r  to  gather  laureU,— and  'tis 
anocAtr  to  scatter  cvprou.  Strrne.  Tristratu8uaudy,  *i.32. 

The  puhllc  mind  wm  then  rrpodng  fmin  ««<  great  vflort 
and  collocting  utrength  for  «Nur*rr. 

JVarauXay,  Lord  Hacon.) 
Ono  anothsr,  nrlginally  a  mere  odtneation  of  mk  <u 
•ubiei't)  wiUi  another  (u  objectx  now  regardeil  a*  a  com- 
pound prolMIUD. 

Tile  bbliop  and  the  Duke  of  Olottcr'n  ineu  .  .  . 

tlo  pelt  no  faat  at  one  anather  t  pate 

That  many  bat  e  their  giddy  brains  knocked  out. 

SAat.,4Hun.  VI..1U.L 
ThU  la  my  commandment,  that  ye  lore  me  another. 

John  it.  IS. 

Hear  ye  oar  atuAhrr't  burdeiia.  GaL  vi.  S. 

Tliat  U :  Dear  ye  (each  nn*  *4  ynn)  annrArr*i  burden*.  Bo 
each  other  (which  arc,  under  mcA> 

another  gaineat,  a.  Same  as  another-yatet. 
Sir  I'.  Hutnti). 


Jims  in  Inmt  of  anil  furm  loopi 
artery.-  Anas  bypagloasl.  In 

<n  the  deeeendeni  hyputfluial  and 


diwf..  a  loop  fi^rnied  froro  the  deeeendeni  hypu^luial  i 
a  communicant  nerre  derffed  from  the  lecond  and  1' 
tenrUal  nerrea-  Aruia  lentlcuUrla,  in  a«at.  a  < 
lua  of  white  nene  tuwue  which  |«ua»  from  lite  i 
part  of  the  cruala  of  the  t 
the  lenticular  Duclcua. 

insar,  ansariaa  (nit'silr,  anrsfi'ri^n),  n.  [< 
At.  an-nd<;)r,  <  at.  the,  +  ndcir,  auxiliary.  1  A 
;  an  auxiliary ;  specifically,  one  of  those 


_  tte8t(a-nuTH'er.g4t«),n.  [Orig.gcn., 
'of  another  gate,'  of  another  way-  or  fashion: 
bee  another  and  flurfr 3,  and  gait.  The  last  sylla- 
ble came  to  be  shortened,  anothcr-gets,  whenco 
by  erroneous  understanding  anothtr-ffej)a,-*/hctu), 
-guctut,  and  by  erroneous  "correction"  (see  ex- 
tract from  Ijindor)  another-gnite.  The  isolated 
form  another-4fa  ines,  if  uot  a  misprint  fora««fAcr- 
guitet,  shows  confusion  with  a»ofAcr-»-is#,  q.  v.] 
Of  another  kind;  of  a  different  sort:  as,  '•«■( 
other-gate 
iii.  *M. 


,»  A  JMtcr,  Hudibras,  I. 


another-gneast  (a-nuTH'CMres),  a.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  another-gatet,  q.  v.J  Same  as  another- 
gatrn. 

The  troth  on't  b>,  alie't  atxoihrrghru  Morsel  than  old 
tttrfim.  Ampldtryon.  IlL 


No,  no,  anathtr-fuuA  lorer  tlian  I :  there  lie  utanda. 

■,(J«odNa 


OoUimith,  (Jood-Natand  Man,  IL 

Murk*  iwea  tho  word  catothrr-ipi***.  \n  whtcd  erpreaflon 
are  both  rulgarityaiid  ignorance.  I'herealunulannerAei'' 
ffuitr  ;  there  in  nothing  of  gu casing.  1m tutor, 

[See  etymology,  above.] 
another-gaii>et  (B-nuTH'er-gfct),  fl.  [An  errone- 
ous ''correction1*  of  another-gite**,  assumed  to 
be  for  another  +  guise,  but  really  a  corruption  of 
another-gattt,  q.  v.]    Same  as  another-gatrs. 
another-kins ,  a.  [Orig.  gen. , '  of  another  kind ' : 
sec  another  and  kind,  and  cf .  anotker-ga tes. ,\  Of 
another  kind ;  of  a  different  sort.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
anotta,  anotto  (a-not'ft,  -o),  n.  Same  aaortiofto. 
Anoura,  anour&n,  etc.   See  Anura,  etc. 
Anotta  (an'6-us).  «.    [M^-,  <  Gr.  dtuor,  contr. 
ii'iMf,  silly,  without  understanding,  <a-  priv.  + 
oJof,  contr.  vo'vr., mind,  understanding :  see  sobs.] 
A  genus  of  longipennine 
natatorial  birds,  tho  nod- 
dy terns  or  noddies,  of  the 
subfamily  Strrninte  and 
t'umily  l.arida::  synonymous  with 
iiili  i'.t.     it  U  tl»e  typo  of  a  group  Anurtr, 
ai>Ni>iniuii.<l  from  otlwr  ternaln  having  tho 
ull  gradualeal  Inatead  of  forked,  by  the  nal- 
mation  of  the  toea  being  very  ample,  and  by 
.  <£?u7,Tw?  "UleI  character*.   There  are  aeveral  apeclva, 
Jui  .  found  upon  all  warm  ami  trunkal  *t*K  Tliey 

are  of  a  aewty-hrown  or  blacklah  color,  with 
white  on  the  top  of  tbo  head.  Tho  beat-known  aprdea  I* 
A.rtolidu:  See  uodrfy, 

anoxemia,  anoxaemia(an-ok-so'mi-ll),  n.  [NL., 
strictly  ONoirtmria,  <  Gr.  uv-priv.  +  out(j(i?rii)  + 
Gr.  aiuo,  blood.]  Deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood.    Also  anoxyhemia,  anoxj/htrmia. 

anoxyhemla,  anoxyhaMuia  (an-ok-ai-he'mi-jt), 
n.   dame  as  anoxemia. 

ana.   An  abbreviation  of  anttcer,  n. 


A  I  Tr-A 

Aaaerated. 


uuw  (an'sa),  n.:  pi.  anmr  (-se) 
arekaytl.,  a  handle,  as  of  a  vase. 


,  1.  90. 


r  hearing  Inarnptlona  or 
atampe,  whIUi  theoiijccta 
to  which  they  belonged, 
twins  o<  thinner  or  leaa 
durable  «ul«itanc«,  havo 
periahed. 

2.  pi.  In  rtf  tron.,  the 
parts  of  Saturn's  ring 
which  are  to  be  seen 
on  each  side  of  tho 
planet  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope : 
so  called  because 
( hey  appear  like  han- 
dles to  the  body  of 
the  planet. —  3.  In 
anal.,  a  lootted  nerve 
or  loop-like  nerv- 
ous structure.— Ahb» 
Vleussenal,  in  anat,, 
arvcral  amall  atraniU  of 


inhabitants  of  Medina  who  befriended  Moham- 
med when  he  lied  thither  from  Mecca,  a.  n. 

As  for  those  who  led  the  way,  the  first  ot  the  Mohadjm 
am)  tlw  AnMrt,  .      <iod  t»  well  plcmaed  with  them;  . 
He  nath  luwle  ready  for  them  gardeiu    .  .  to  snide  In 
for  ay*.      HodmU.  tr.  of  thu  hortn,  wra  Ix.,  vcrac  loL 

ansato.  ansatod  (an'sat,  -si-ted),  a.  T<  I<.  an- 
tatuf,  furnished  with  a  handle  (<  ansu,  a  liandle), 
+  -etP.  ]  Having  a  handle  or  handles,  or  some- 
tldng  iu  tho  form  of  a  handle. 

ansation  (an-sa'shon),  n  [<  an»ate  +  -4on.) 
The  art  of  making  handles,  cr  of  fitting  them 
to  utensils.   Jour.  llriL.  Arehavot  Asa.,  XV.  69. 

anse  ans),  n,  [=  V.  annc,  <  L.  ansa.)  An  ansa 
(which  see);  specifically,  in  old  ordnance,  one 
of  the  curved  handles  of  a  cannon. 

Anser  (an'ser),  n.  [L.,  a  goose,  orig.  •hanser. 
=  (}.  gaux  —  AS.  gos,  E.  goose,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  genus 
of  la'mellirostral  palmiped  birds  ;  the  geese. 
Tlie  name  la  used  with  rarylng  latitude,  aumeluneB  aa 
conterminous  Willi  the  modem  aubfamily  Aneerinee,  but 
ottener  of  late  restricted  to  the  lypiea)  apeclea  reaetubling 
tiw  doiueatic  g>>oae,  such  aa  Uw  Antrr  cinema  or  Anmr 
nthifrom  of  Rurupu.   Sec  oooex. 

2.  In  astro*.,  a  small  star  in  the  Milky  Way, 
betweeu  the  Swan  and  the  Ragle. 

Anseranas  (an-ser-a'nas),  «.  [NT*.  (I^esson, 
181JH),  <  1*.  anter,  goose,  +  iiim*,  duck:  see  .la- 
ser and  Anas.}  A  genus  of  geese,  having  tho 
feet  semipalmate.  There  is  but  one  species, 
the  Australian  swan -goose,  Anseranas  melano- 
leuea. 

anserated  (an'so-rS-tod),  a.  In  her.,  having 
thu  extremities  divided  and  finished  with  toe 
heads  of  lions,  eagles,  serpents,  etc. : 
applied  to  crosses.    Also  gringoi*. 

Anserei  (an'se-rez),  u.  pjt.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  h.  anser:  see  Jnser.j  I.  In  the 
Linnean  system  (17CC),  the  third  or- 
der of  birds,  including  all  "  water- 
birds,"  or  palmipeds,  and  equivalent 
to  the  Berfes  Xatatores  of  modern  naturalists. 
— 2.  An  order  or  suborder  of  birds  correspond- 
ing to  the  LameHirostres  of  Cuvier,  or  to  the 
Chenomorjthtt  of  Huxley :  in  this  senso  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  the  family  Anatider,  or  lamel- 
lirostrat  birds  exclusive  of  the  flamingos. 

AnseridsB  (an-ser'i-de),  ».  pi.  [»L.,  <  Anser 
+  -if fa.]  The  geese;  the  subfamily  Anscrina 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 

Anseriformes  (an'se-ri-for'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Ij.  anser,  goose,  +  forma,  shape.]  In  Oarrod's 
classification,  a  series  of  birds  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Linnean  Ansere*.  See  An- 
seres,  I. 

AnaorinM  (an-se.ri'nG),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Anser  + 
•ism*.]  1.  A  group  of  lamellirostral  palmiped 
birds,  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent  to  Jn- 
seres,  2. — 2.  A  subfamily  "of  the  family  Anati- 
fte,  including  the  geese  as  distil 
ducks,  swans,  or  mergansers. 

anserine  (an'se-rin).  a.  [<  U  oitsrriisus,  <  i 
a  goose :  see  A  nser.)    1 .  Relating  to  or  I 
bling  a  goose,  or  the  skin  of  a  goose :  som< 
applied  to  the  skin  when  roughened  by  cold 
or  disease  (goose-flesh). 

liVa  thTcold  "that  nudul  Idn^'ijSvM?' 

Mood.  The  rorgv. 

Hence  —  2.  Stupid  as  a  goose;  foolish;  silly. — 

3.  Specifically,  in  ornifn.,  resembling  a  goose 
or  duck  so  closely  as  to  be  included  in  the  fam- 
ily Anatider;  being  one  of  the  .Jnahvftr.  The 
anVrine  ItlnU,  technically,  arc  not  only  gew  and  gooae- 
like  >perii!a,  but  >wana,  ducks,  merganMrri,  etc, 

anaerona  (an'se-rus),  a.    [<  L.  anser, 
+  -oiut.)   Same  as  aaserisc,  1  i 
.Smith. 

anslaightt  (an'slftt),  n.  An  incorrect  form  (per- 
haps a  misprint)  of  onslaught.    It  < 
in  tho  passage  quoted. 


er,  a  goose. 

**  SjjfitlfW 


I  <h)  renteniber  yet  tliat  nntlaipht;  thou  wa 
And  Bed  at  before  the  buUer. 

Fletcher,  Moualeilr  Thomas,  U.  1. 

answer  (in'ser),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  on- 
strfyrrr,  <  ME.  answer,  ansvar,  answere,  ansteart, 
andsteere,  andsvare,  etc.,  <  AS.  nndirirarit,  ond- 
l.  (=  OS.  antottor,  m.,  =OErie«.  « 
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f.,  answer,  =  Ieel.  andtrar,  annsrar.  neut.,  an- 
svrer,  response,  decision,  a=  Sw.  Dan.  amrrar, 
re«^ongibIlity,forTnerlvanswer),<  and-,  against, 
in  reply,  +  'tttarti,  t.  (=  leel.  mar,  usually 
in  pi.  ttvr,  neut.,  answer,  =  Sw.  Dan.  star, 
answer),  <  'twaran  (ouly  In  weak  present  jtire- 
rwAi),  pret.  iirur^Bwoar,  =  Icel.  trara,  answer, 
respond,  =  Sw.  *-nira  =  Dan.  scare,  answer,  rt>- 
gpond.  =  tloth.  gtcarttu,  swear,  prob.  orig.  4af- 
tinn,  assert,'  with  the  subsequent  implication, 
lost  in  the  verb  except  in  Scand.,  of  'assert  in 
reply see  and-,  a»t-2,  and  «r«jr.  Hence  amnccr, 
r.J  1.  A  reply,  response,  or  rejoinder,  spoken  or 
written,  to  a  question  (expressed  or  implied), 
request,  appeal,  prayer,  call,  petition,  demand, 
challenge,  objeetion,  argument,  uddress,  letter, 
or  to  anything  said  or  written. 

A  aoft  ««mrr  turneth  stray  wrath.  Prov.  xv.  I. 

I  called  UUu,  bat  he  nave  uie  no  mwieer.       Cant.  v.  a. 

Bacon  returned  a  ahuitllng  untwrr  to  the  Karl's  quretlon. 

Jfimiuoxy,  Lord  liaciML 
In  jiartlcular —  («)  A  reply  to  a  chance  or  an  accuaation ; 
a  ftlalrtorcit  inane  in  defcaae  or  juxtincatUm  of  one*  fell, 
with  regard  U,  a  eharge  or  an  accuaation :  a  def  en*e ;  ape- 
dAcalty,  In  fair,  a  pleading  on  the  part  uf  Oic  drfcmlant, 
rtapnnduu;  to  the  plaintiff'!  claim  on  question*  of  fact: 
corrrUtit e  to demurrer,  which  raiac*  only  <|Ucetiona  of  law. 
Tae  word  a*  uiicd  In  equity  nearly,  and  a*  llaed  In  recent 
code*  of  procedure  cloaoly,  corrcapnndji  tn  the  common, 
law  Uta.  (b)  The  solution  t>f  a  problem  ;  the  result  of  a 
Botaeaiatical  operation ;  a  atatrraent  made  In  reaponae  to 
a  uoeetkm  act  for  examination :  implying  correctneaa,  uu- 
Leaa  iiuallfted. 

3.  A  reply  or  response  in  tvet ;  an  actor  motion 
in  return 'or  in  consequence,  either  as  a  mere 
result  due  to  obedience,  consent,  or  sympathy, 
or  as  a  hostile  procedure  in  retaliation  or  re- 
prisal. 

II  your  father* 

1m  not  

«wertco  the  hitter  mock  you  Bent  Ida 
He'll  rail  you  to  ao  hot  an  answer  of  it, 
That  cares  and  wumby  vaultage*  of  France 
frhall  chide  your  treapa**,  and  return  your  mock 
la  aecond  accent  uf  hia  ordnance. 

Skat.,  Hetu  V.,  u.  a. 
And  ao  extort  from  na  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whuati  aunrrr  would  be  death 
Drawn  un  with  torture.         SAat.,  Cymbcllnc,  Iv.  a. 
Speciflcally— (a)  la  fencing,  the  return  hit 

I  had  a  paaw  with  1dm.  rapier,  ecabbard.  and  all.  .  .  . 
aad  on  the  aiuarer,  h«  pay*  you  aa  aurely  aa  yuitr  feet  lilt 
ua  (round.  Shot.,  T.  N.,  III.  *. 

(•)  la/up***  muic,  the  enunciation  of  tha  •nhject  or  theme 
by  Um  awcond  voice. 

Often  abbreviated  to 
•STB.  Kcpty.  rejohid' 
tenae. 

answer  (an'ser),c.  [Karly  mod.  MawamoHi, 
ussnrrr,  <  ME.  antxeren,  anncare»,  astfoirrrfs, 
andnarett,  otuwrren,  omwaren,  omhsaeren,  ond- 
tvaren,  <  AS.  antUtearian,  aurUieerian,  omlmea- 
nan,  rmdmccriaB  (pret.  aNoVirarodc)  =  OFries. 

ernra,  mod.  ansa  ~  Sw.  ansrara  =  Dan.  aturare, 
answer,  account  for ;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrant. 
1.  To  make  answer;  speak  or  write  in  reply  to  a 
question  (expressed  or  implied),  request,  Hp- 
peal,  petition,  prayer,  rail,  demand,  chalU'tigc, 
address,  argument,  letter,  or  anything  said  or 
i;  reply;  respond:  used  with  to,  or  ub- 


la  thy  news  good,  or  bad !  A  ».icer  lo  that. 

SAat. ,  R.  and  }.,  1L  5. 
Urea  he? 
Wilt  thou  not  aiaruvr,  man? 

SAat.,  A.  and  C,  Ir.  <. 
In  [artkuLar  (i)  To  reply  to  a  charge  or  an  accuaa- 
1*»ll .  make  a  etatenient  In  defense  or  Jllatiflcataon  of  ohe'a 
arlf.  with  revard  to  a  cliartce  or  an  accuaatfon  ;  epeclflcally, 
m  tfa<e,  to  Uiterpuae  a  pleadliia  rvabotialvo  to  pLaintltra 
aiitwatioiia  of  fact:  aunidtimea  uacd  to  Include  aiao  the 
inurpoatint of  a  demurrer:  formerly  aunietUneewlth  anfA. 
Well  halt  thou  aiarawraf  an(A  him,  Radovan. 


,  L  S. 


(a)  To  tire  a  aotutUin  of  a  problem ;  find  the  result ;  give 
aa  """jr.  »»  to^a  <|nc»tlcin  eel  for  examination:  aa,  lie 

2.  To  reply  or  respond  in  act ;  act  or  move  In 
nse ;  do  something  in  return  for  or  in  eon- 

of  some  speech,  act,  or 
irom  another  source. 

Now  play  him  me,  Patruclue, 
Arming  lo  anaicer  lu  a  night  alarm. 

SAut.,  T.  and  C. 
Oct.  Mark  Ant-ioy.  ahall  we  give  algn  of  battle? 
Am.  .No,  (a.'aar,  wo  will  aitruvr  on  thrlr  charge. 

Shot.,  J.  f  .  v.  1. 

Tuner  who  till  a  a  pot  of  earth  acarrely  longer  tlian  la 
waat«l  for  a  grave,  hare  deaerred  that  the  sun  ebould 
•aiae  up..u  1U  «xl  till  virdeta  a«w»r. 

Jfary.  fuUcr,  Woman  in  liNh  CVnt.,  p.  17. 

Do  the  itringa  ai^uvr  u.  thy  noble  hand  ?  Dryyltn. 

3.  To  speak  in  behalf  of- another;  declare  one's 
Me,  or  give 

r,  be. 
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accountable :  used  with  for,  rarely  absolutely : 
as,  1  will  tiwtxcerlfor  his  safety;  I  am  satisfied, 
but  I  cannot  aswer/or  my  partner. 

Co  with  my  friend  Mosea,  and  rejireaent  l^remlttm.  aint 
then,  1 11  aiuierr  /or  It,  you'll  aee  your  nephew  lu  all  Ida 
gli>ry.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  liL  1. 

4.  To  act  or  suffer  in  consequence  of  responsi- 
bility; meet  the  consequences:  with  for,  rarely 
absolutely. 

Let  hia  neck  answer  for  It,  If  there  la  any  martial  law. 

Shot.,  Hell.  V..  IV.  8. 

Every  faculty  which  la  a  receiver  of  pleasure  haa  an 
e«|iul  penalty  put  on  Ita  abut*.  It  la  to  aiuuvr  joe  ita 
ini«l^ratkm  wiUi  lu  lite.  Kmmem,  ronipeniuulon. 

8.  To  meet,  satisfy,  or  fulfil  one's  wishes,  ex- 
pectations, or  requirements;  be  of  service: 
with  for;  absolutely,  to  serve  the  purpose; 
attain  the  end ;  suit ;  servo  or  do  (well  or  ill, 

etc.). 

Long  ntetro  atmctrt  fvr  a  common  anng. 
Hut  common  metre  itoea  not  aiaruw  long. 

0.  »'.  //«(iwm,  A  Modeat  Roqueat. 

6.  To  conform,  correspond;  be  similar, equiva- 
lent, proportionate,  or  correlative  in  character, 
quality,  or  condition :  with  to, 

Aa  in  water  face  aaaurrefA  fo  face,  ao  the  heart  of  man 
to  man.  Prov.  ixvIL  111. 

Sltar,  a  word  etlU  used  In  Cambridge,  (inatc  r.  to  a  acrvl- 
tor  Ui  Oxford.  .SVylt. 
In  thoaghu  which  ojuuvt  to  my  own.  ITAiHier,  Follen. 
II.  tran*.  1.  To  make  answer  to;  speak  or 
write  in  reply  to;  reply  or  respond  to. 

.  though  tn  pain ;  .  .  . 
i  hia  bold  compeer, 
ififbm,  V.  L. ,  L 
In  particular— (a)  To  reply  to  a  chargo  or  an  accuaation 
by;  make  a  etatenient  to,  or  In  reply  to,  in  defmae  or 
justification  of  one  a  arlf  with  reganl  to  a  charge  or  an  ac- 


I  will  .  .  . 
Send  him  tn  anawwr  thee,  or  any  man, 
Pot  anything  he  ahall  be  <  harg'd  williaL 

.SAa*.,  1  Uen.  IV.,  II.  t. 
(6)  To  aolve;  find  the  reaiill  of ;  give  an  answer  I41,  aa  U> 
a  queailun  act  for  examlnatiixi :  aa,  he  nnncrmd  every 
queallon. 

2.  To  say  or  offer  in  reply,  or  in  reply  to ;  ut- 
ter, or  enunciate  to,  by  way  of  response. 

I  will  .  .  .  watch  to  aee  what  he  will  aey  onto  me,  and 
what  I  ahall  «««e*r  when  I  am  reproved.         Hah.  II.  1. 

That  ye  may  hare  somewhat  to  onawtr  them  which 
glory  in  appearance.  t  Cor.  v.  l± 

3.  To  reply  or  respond  to  in  aet;  act  or  move 
in  response  to  or  In  consequence  of:  either  as  a 
more  result,  in  obedience  to  or  sympathy  with, 
or  us  a  hostile  act  in  retaliation  or  reprisal 
against:  as,  to  nswrirer prayer;  to  nssirrr  a  sum- 
mons; to  ansircra  signal,  as  a  ring  at  the  door: 
hence,  to  anttrer  the  bell,  or  the  door;  to  aastrcr 
the  helm  (said  of  a  ship  when  she  obeys  her 
rudder). 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  onaierr'rf 
Mows,  SAat..  K.  John,  II.  t 

lite  woman  had  left  lit  to  nun  the  bell. 

r.  Cotl.iu,  Armadale,  III.  9». 


4f.  To  be  responsible  for;  be  accountable  for. 

Annerr  my  life  my  Judgment. 
Thy  youiutcat  diuiglitcr  itoea  not  love  thee  leaal. 

Shak..  Lear.  I.  1. 

S.  To  aet  or  suffer  in  consequence  of  respon- 
sibility for;  meet  the  consequences  of ;  atone 
for;  make  amends  for;  make  satisfaction  for. 


And  do  him  right,  that,  aiumrinv  one  firal  wrong. 
Live*  nut  to  act  another.  Shot.,  M.  for  M.,  li.  i 

If  It  were  *y,  U  waa  a  grievoua  fault, 

And  gricvoualy  hath  Caaaar  anawer  d  it  (orig.  aarmreJ  for 
111  SAat..  J.  <\,  1U.  i 

6.  To  meet,  satisfy,  or  fulfil  one's  wishes,  ex- 
pectations, or  requirements  with  regard  to; 
satisfy  (a  claim);  repay  (an  expense);  serve 
(the  purpose);  accomplish  (the  end);  serve; 
suit, 

Tula  proud  king :  who  •tndiee,  day  and  night, 
Tu  diwvrer  all  the  debt  he  uwea  unto  you. 

Shot.,  1  Men.  IV.,  I.  S. 
My  returns  will  lie  aufficlent  to  aiiawvr  my  exprnac  and 
hazard.  Steele,  spectator.  No.  174. 

But  coino.  get  to  yonr  pulpit,  Mr.  Auctioneer:  here'* 
an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  fattier  e  will  annrer  the  purpoee. 

Shtrutan.  Schuol  fi*  Scandal.  Iv.  1. 

7.  To  conform  to;  correspond  to:  be  similar, 
equivalent,  proportionate,  or  correlative  to  iu 
quality,  attributes,  position,  etc. 

Your  mind  a  porencaa  a  ntterrt 
'  beauties. 

Matrinyer,  The  Renegade,  Iv,  3 
anaareri'iM^cacli  cither,  we  could  juat  dla 


l  the  gto 


gh  them. 
»'.  Ililpin.  Tour  to  Lakea. 


*"»pea»  in  iit-iia 

self  respongible  or 


8.  To  meet  or  confront.  [Kare.] 
Ttioii  w_ert  twitter  In  a  grave,  than  to  mwivrr  with  thy 

,  UU,  IU.  a. 


ant 

answerable  (an'ser-a-bl),  a.  Kattinrer  +  -aW>.] 

1.  Ca|Mtble  of  being  answered;  admitting  of  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

I  inumwrruble  to  u  boaatful  wonL  Hia  beat  rraaona  arc 
aiuMeruWe;  hit  wont  are  not  worthy  „f  being  anawered. 

Jeremy  Cvitier,  Moral  Subjects. 

2.  Liable  to  give  an  account  or  to  be  called  to 
account;  responsible;  amenable:  as,  an  agent 
is  rtawirerarVe  to  his  principal. 

Will  any  inun  argue  that  ...  lie  cannot  be  Jiully  pun- 
lalied,  but  U  auaar^raWr  only  to  God  ?  Svift. 
(She  a  to  bo  atuvrrabl*  f.,r  lu  forth,  oinlng. 

fVuff/ahai'/A,  .She  obxijw  toConrfiaer,  Iv. 

3.  Correspondent;  similar;  agreeing;  in  con- 
formity; suitable;  proportionate;  correlative; 
equal.  [.Obsolescent.] 

It  waa  but  aticlt  a  likeneaa  aa  an  Imperfect  glaaa  doth 
give  -  aitaireruofc  enough  in  aome  feature*,  but  erring  In 
other*.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

A  falre  dlttlng-roomf,  ami  the  rrat  of  y*  lodgings  aiwuvr- 
at<U.  with  a  iwelty  clis|i«eU.  >.-iv/y>i.  Diary.  Aug  31, 18M. 

Thla  revelation  ...  waa  o«ice/«4ie  to  that  of  the 
apistte  to  the  Tbcaaaioniana.  HUlon. 

Ilia  Sentiment*  are  every  way  anttrfrahie  to  hi*  lliarac- 
I,  >  AMimn.  Spectator,  No.  803. 

answerableneSB  (an's^r-a-bl-nes),  «.  1.  Capa- 
bility of  being  answered. —  2.  The  quality  of 
being  answerable  or  responsible;  liability  to 
be  called  to  account;  responsibility.— 3.  "The 
quality  of  being  answerable  or  conformable; 
adaptability;  agreement. 

The  correspondency  and  cinrirernMs>ieu  which  U  be- 
tween this  bridegroom  and  hi*  a|»<uie. 

//armor,  tr.  of  IVxa,  p.  190. 

answorably  (an'ser-a-bli),  adr.    In  duo  pro- 
portion, correspondence,  or  conformity;  pro- 
portionately; suitably. 
Continent*  have  rivers  ant ictrnbty  larger  than  lalawU. 

Brrrevood. 

answerer  (an's£r-£r),  it.  Ono  who  answers; 
in  school  disputations,  the  respondent,  that  is, 
one  who  takes  the  initiative  by  propounding 
a  thesis  which  he  undertakes  to  maintain  and 
defend  against  the  objections  of  the  opponent*. 
See  rntpontknt. 

The  Annrrrrr  la  of  opinion,  there  tt  nothing  to  1*  done, 
no  aatUfai  tlon  to  tie  hml  In  hintlm  of  religion,  without 
dlapule:  that  u  tiUonly  receipt,  hi*  iio*trum  for  attain- 
ing a  true  belief.  IrryJen.  lift,  of  DuchuMuf  York  *  Paper. 

answerlngly  (an'ser-iug-li),  adv.  So  as  to  an- 
swer; correspondingly. 

answer-jobbert  (anV-r-job'cr),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  business  of  writing  answers.  [Hare.] 
What  dbgliat*  me  from  liavlng  anything  to  do  with  thla 
race  of  aiw«rr-)ot\(>rnit  i*,  that  tiiey  have  no  aort  of  cmi- 
acience  in  their  dealing,  .S'irirt,  Uarrier  Treaty. 

answerless  (an'ser-loR),  a.  [<  an/ncer  +  -/<•*».] 
1.  Without  an  answer;  having  no  answer  to 
give. — 2.  Unanswered :  as,  anmterlt**  prayers. 
—3.  Containing  no  miflU  ii-nt  or  satisfactory 
answer;  offering  no  subBtuntial  reply,  while 
professing  to  do  so. 

Here  is  an  auttrerlea  aiiiwcr,  without  confessing  or  de 
nylng  eltlwr  pri>|N.n1tl..ii.  Aty.  UramAaU.  II  Si7 

4.  Incapabje  of  being  answered;  unanswer 
able:  as,  an  «««irrr/r«» question,  argument,  eta 

answerlesaly  (an'ser-lea-ii/,  orfr.    In  an  an 
swerless  manner;  with  an  insufficient  answer. 
Anawered  Indeed;  but,  at  be  xaid.  .  .  .  auferrteteln. 

An.  Halt.  Married  Clergy. 

ant1  (ant),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  ante,  ample,  <  ME. 
amte,  a  mete,  <  AS.  trmete,  ifmcttr  (also  'emete,  > 
ME.  cmele,  emette,  cmrt,  t.  emmet,  q.  v.)  =  OHH. 
dmeiza,  MHO.  amtize,  0.  amrine  (MHO.  also 
eme;e,  O.  em*e),  ant.  Of  uncertain  origin ;  tier- 
haps  <  AS.  E.  a-i  (also  found  oeceuted  in 
AS.  d-««m<«i,  E.  oa»-«»i),  +  'ma?tn»  (in  deriv. 
m«tfo*n,  (cut,  engrave,  hence)  paint,  depict ;  cf. 
mttere,  astone-cuttor,  and  G.stein-meU,  a  stone- 
cutter) =  OHO.  met-<ji»,  MHO.  meixn,  —  Icel. 
meita,  cut.  The  lit.  sense  would  then  be  '  the 
cutter  or  titer  off';  unless  the  term  be  taken 
passively,  in  a  sense  like  that  of  (ir.  Ivrouov  or 
1j.  intec turn,  insect,  lit.  'cut  in.'  The  O.  form 
is  commonly  referred  (through  MHO.  rmrze,  O. 
emte)  to  O.  emtio,  MHO.  cmxie,  OHO.  emi^ir/, 
emazcif/,  industrious,  assiduous,  which  agrees 
formailv,  but  not  in  sense,  with  AS.  a-mrlnj, 
emtig,  E.  empty,  q.  v.  See  Mire-  and  ;>i«>iirf>.] 
An  emmet ;  a  hymenopterous  insect  of  the  fam- 
ily t ormieida!  and  the  Linnean  genus  1'ormuyi, 
now  divided  into  several  genera.  Ant*  live  in 
cointiiitiiiliea,  and  the  ltit<-nial  economy  <>f  their  neat  or 
hillock  prcariiU  ail  extraordinary  example  of  the  remit* 
of  combined  iiidiiatry.  IacIi  coiiiiiniiiity  coinprlae*  malr* 
with  four  wing*.  feinalM  much  larver  than  Uie  male* 
and  powaevaing  wlnga  during  Uie  pairing  aeaaoii  only,  and 
barren  female*,  called  neuter*,  w.irk-ra,  or  iiiicm*.  ilcatt- 
tute  of  wing*.  The  female*  lay  their  egg*  In  parcel*  of 
all  or  more.   The  male*  and  female*  deacrt  the  neat  and 
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brought  hack  by  the  worker*,  or  die  found  new  colonies. 
With  or  willxiut  help.  TIk  male,  Uke-  the  droue-bee,  be- 
tonw*  noele**  after  Impregnating  tile  female.  The  grub* 
rpin  a  rociMin,  ami  betuiue  pupa:,  whldl  rtnemble  barlry- 
nitm,  and  are  pupatarly  taken  fur  egx*.  1'uder  Uie  name* 
uf  (imU  Vixm/.  artfj'  1<.  they  are  an  article  of  lnuH.rt  In 
f>mi>  northern  eoaiilrie*  fur  making  formic  acid  ;  a  soli]- 
tion  of  them  in  water  1*  used  for  vinegar  il>  Nor>»oy.  The 
youue/grili.*  ure  fed  l>>' the  female*  and  bjr  theuurie*,  wliu 
altii  ecuitrui't  the  »treet*  and  gallerie*  of  the  eolony, 
and  tn  tjriwr.il  |*-rf..rm  nil  tile  work  of  the  community. 
There  arc  many  kind*  »f  out*,  tailed  from  the  o|K-rati<  -in 
tbey  perform  mining  ant*,  earpenler*,  mason*,  ett.  The 
favorite  fiKnl  <tf  ant*  b  honey,  piirtleularly  the  le.nev.lrw 
eieretnl  t.y  apliiili;  hut  the)  alio  live  oil  fraiti.  itlseeta 
and  their  larvic,  anil  dead  hirdtf  and  luaiuniabt.  They  are 
fcirp-ld  In  winter.  Tlio*e  of  the  bum*  or  duterrnt  ftpetk:* 
mirage  In  pitched  battle*,  and  capture  slaveaortake  larvn- 
fr.nn  other  ncwta.  Home  xpeeles  haveitlng*,  other*  H|ilirt 
out  an  irritant  fluid  (formic  add*.  .Sec  rut  under  Altu. 
The  name  ant,  or  ir/iiii*  awf,  In  al*»  given  to  iluvel*  of  the 
ncaroplerMlu  ileum  7Vrii*e*.    .See  ttrjnite. 

ant'-H,  con).    An  old  form  of  and. 

tnt^t,  «.    A  former  spelling  of  aunt. 

an't1  (Snt  or  ittit).  A  colloquial  contraction  of 
are  n't,  arc  not,  and  of  um  not,  ntid  with  greater 
license  also  of  it  not.  In  the  second  pronun- 
ciation also  written  ain't  or  aiut. 

an't-  (ant).  A  dialectal  reduction  of  AaV/,  a 
contraction  of  Aai  r  nof  and  has  not.  Also  writ- 
ten ain't,  aim,  like  hain't,  hamt. 

ftQ't3!  (ant).  A  eolloijuial  contraction  of  an  it, 
if  it.    See  on2,  ami. 

ant-.  The  form  of  and-  before  vowels  in 
words  taken  from  or  formed  according  to  the 
Greek,  as  in  antagonist.  In  words  funned  in 
English,  anti-  usually  remains  unchanged  be- 
fore a  vowel,  as  in  anti-tpitcopal,  etc. 

•ant1.  [<  ME.  -ant,  -««»f,  <  OF.  -ant,  repr.  both 
L.  -an(t-)t  and  -en(t-)»,  ace.  -ant-cm,  -<-nt-cm, 
suffix  of  ppr.  (=  AS.  -rnrf>.  ME.  -tntt,  -and,  -ant, 
later  and  mod.  E.  -ing'1,  by  confusion  with  -ingl, 
suffix  of  verbal  nouns),  as  in  E.  affiant,  <  ME. 
afta(u)nt,  <  OF.  afiant,  <  ML.  affidan (<-)*,  ppr. 
of  affiddre;  E.  fc-snaf,  <  ME.  tma(«)nt,  <  OK. 
truant,  <  L.  tcncn(t-)*,  ppr.  of  tenire.  In  later 
F.  and  E.  many  words  in  -<inf,  <  L.  -en(t-)t, 
were  changed  to  -est-,  to  accord  with  the  L., 
as  in  apparant,  now  apparent,  after  L.  appa- 
rt«(i-)i ;  some  waver  between  the  -ant  and  -tnt, 
as  deftendant,  dependent,  q.  v.  Words  of  re- 
cent introduction  have  -ant,  <  L.  -an(t-)»,  and 
•fnt,  <  L.  •e'N(f-)*.  With  adjectives  in  -ant,  -enl. 
go  nounil  iu  -anrc,  -cnet,  q.  v.]  A  suffix  of  ad- 
jective*, and  of  nouns  originally  adjectives, 
primarily  (in  the  original  I>atin)a  present  par- 
ticiple suffix,  cognate  with  the  original  form 
(As.  -ende)  of  English  -ing?,  as  in  dominant, 
ruling,  regnant,  reigning,  radiant,  beaming,  etc. 
See  -ent. 

-ant^.  [-an  +  excrescent -t,  the  -nt  arising  from 
-nd.  a  dissimilated  gemination  of  n.]     A  eor- 
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H,  a.  Counteracting  acidity. 
Also  written  anti-arid. 

antacrid  (ant-ak'rid),  a.  K  Or.  lier-  for  ivri, 
against  (see  anh-),  4-  aerid?)  Having  power  to 
correct  an  acrid  condition  of  the  secretions. 

antadiform  (ant-ad'i-f Artu),  a.  l<  Gr.  Ait-  for 
di-ri,  opiiosite  (see  flafi-),  4-  L.  ad,  toward,  + 
forma,  form.]  In  ickth..  having  an  inversely 
similar  contour  of  the  dorsal  and  inferior  out- 
lines, so  that  if  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
could  be  simply  folded  lengthwise,  the  two  mar- 
gins would  be  found  to  be  nearly  coincident : 
exemplified  in  the  black-bass,  wrasses,  and 
many  other  s|>ecies.  dill. 

antae,  n.    Plural  of  as/a1. 

antagogel  (ant-a-go'je),  n.  A  short  form  of  an- 
tnnngmje. 

antagonisation,  antagonise.  See  rj»tajjo»i:<»- 
tUm,  antagonize. 

antagonism  (an-tag'^-niiro),  «.  [<Or.avro}^i- 
viafia,  <  avTOYUFiirathi,  antagonize  :  see  antago- 
nize.] 1.  The  state  of  being  mutually  op- 
posed ;  mutual  resistance  or  opposition  of  two 
forces  in  action ;  contrariety  of  things  or  prin- 


typen  of  creature*  anlaymirm  bahitu- 
with  all  1U  >l 


cipies. 

Ainniic  infc 

ally  Impllra  ii.iBhot,  with  all  1U  itrumlea  and  paliu. 

r,  lfliTuf  llycWiL,  I  40$. 

The  act  of  antagonising;  oppodUon. 
And.  toMitliw  over  all  antaponitm. 
*j  xu'ji  In  pride,  tliat  1  h«lkeve,l  myMlf 
1'ii.routiaenihle.  Trunnion,  Oeraiqt, 

antagonist  (an-tag'o-niat),  n.  and  a.    [<  LL. 

antayonista,  <  Gr.  avrayu%i<rr>ir,  an  opponent, 
competitor,  <  avra^uviW^",  struggle  against, 
autagoui&o:  see  antagonize.]  I.  si.  1.  One  who 
contends  with  another  in  combat  or  in  argu- 
ment ;  an  opponent ;  a  competitor ;  an  adver- 
sary. 

iiraaowu*  of  haavona  Almighty  King. 

Stilton.  P.  L ,  L  387. 
Where  you  find  your  antagimut  licginnlng  to  rtow  warm, 
put  an  end  tu  the  dUpute  by  Mime,  genteel  badinage. 

Chatrrjltii,  Uttera. 

Trade,  aa  all  men  know,  i*  the  aflfaff«nijf  of  war. 

Emrrmm,  War. 

2.  In  flnvjf.,  n  muscle  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another :  as,  a  flexor,  which  bends  a  part,  is 
the  anUiijonitt  of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

—  Bytl.  1.  Adperntry.  Antayvnitt,  Of*pmtnt,  rU\  (tnv  Ott- 
rer^tiru),  Oliponer,  rival.  aasullaiiU 

C'ouiitcnicting;  opposing;  combating: 
as,  antagomtt  forces:  an  antaijanitt  muscle. 
The  flexor*  and  extcMMire  of  a  htnh,  u  hJno  the  alKlncton 
aiv<l  aiUlurUm,  Itare  to  each  otlier  the  relation  of  aniayj- 
um(  mu^lea. 

We  rind  a  deeUlve  Ktrutfglc  lpetdimllii;  ltetwoen  Hie  qn- 
rii';uNi«f  tendeiuie-*  which  li.-kd  eji.wti  up  In  tho  midst  of 
thu  I Arj llik-lvilUali.il.  J.  CkIj,  Atiler,  lA.llt.  Ideas,  p.  13(1. 


ruption  of  -an,  nt  various  origin,  as  in  paaotnt, 
jicamnt,  phtanant,  trnant,  tyrant.  See  these 
words. 

anta1  (an'Ul),  n. ;  pi,  unUr  (-te».  [L.,  a  termi- 
nal pilaster.  <  antr,  before:  seenNfc-.]  Inarch., 
a  pilaster,  es- 
oeei.illy  a  pi- 
laster in  cer- 
tain positions, 
a.s  one  of  a  pair 
on  either  »i<le 
of  a  duorwuy, 
or  one  standing 
op|Mjsite  a  pil- 
lar: sjieeitieal- 
ly.  the  pilaster 
used  iu  ti  reek 
ami  Roman  ar- 
chitecture to 
terminate  one 
of  the  Ktde 
walls  of  a 
buil'ling  when 
theim  are  pro- 
lonired  beyond 
the  face  of  the 
end  wall   A  nor 


l»,  bet  W^>eli  lUlhe)  In 
J.  .rin.'.l  uJi.-h  ttte 
hi.  I  II  all  4  ^r>.  th*IH 
(►Tol..|lj:r,i  c..|. 

Mini.*    .lan.l  U- 

tvi.  .11  111,-  illl*, 

anta-  (an'tili,  w. 


FJr.ill..n  *l.i  |1»r.  ,f  rv-'M..  in  Amit 
T^hil-I'  ■  (  I  liciuii,  Kh  iiTiii..^  A.  A,  ->=A*  . 
t  i.  »....,  ,-i|,[.  .,.:r  |.iIL,t«  .  II.  p., ,n-i>* .  t, 
4tt|ll  I-.'::.*. 


[Sp.  Pg.  anta,  <  Braz.  anta.} 
T'tie  native  Hra/iliiiu  name  of  the  common  or 
American  'apir.  Tap'trnt  amirirauut. 
antacid  (unt-ns'iih,  m.  and  a.  \<  Gr.  nvr-  for 
<n-  ,  ugniiiMt  (see  anti-),  +  acid.~\  I.  n.  In 
thcrap.,  au  alkali  used  as  a  remedy  for  acidity 
in  the  • 


antagonistic  :  rin-tag-6-nis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  an- 

tutjanut  +  if.}  I.  a.  Contending  against;  nct- 
ing  in  opposition;  mutually  opposing;  opposite. 
Their  mjmifn  (in-  n„t  \H  t„  ...nil.uuuit. 
Or  truly  <i»i«,j«»;.t..-.  iu  t..  tlulu 

IS  ./.,>i*  i,,  Maniietlck  Ijidy.iil.  4. 
HlOHC  who  exrrrl».  iHiwer  olid  tll.i«-  nubjei  t  to  IU  exer- 
i  t*.-, — the  ruler*  nn.l  tin.  rule*!,—  ntan.l  in aiir'wujiirJt.-  re 
1*11.  .n»  n  each  other,  CaJAivuir,  W'..rk«,  I.  12. 

II.  n.  Som.  tliirig  that  nets  in  an  antagonis- 
tic mariner;  spe<  ilie«Uv,  n  intiaole  wlioM)  ac- 
tion counteracts  that  of  another. 

In  anutomy  thmemun  len&jt'  termed  <\tttn;Hmi*Jift  wlileh 
are  ujiiK^eJ  to  oilier*  in  their  ue lion,  a*  Ihr  >  xten»or»  to 
the  llexoni,  el<-.  «filw(r  iiu.f  <  or. 

antagonistical  (nn-tfig-o-niH'ti-kal),  a.  rAame 
as  untaifiiintir. 

antagonistically (Bn-tng-^iii»'ti-Ul-i),orfr.  In 
an  antagonistic  manner;  as  an  antagonist. 
antagonizatioa(an-tag'o-ni-wi'slii"iii),  n.  [<an- 
Uiooitice  +  -ation.]  Antagonism.  Also  spelled 
antagonitation. 

T>M  <nie*t|..il  of  iin>,ie»ni.-.itii»i  could  lie  iellled  III  a 
manner  ahaoliitelv  final 

;/,,..vi;<  rmlix  oveml  Ciwiiitry,  p.  280, 

antagonise  (an-tag'o-nU),  r. ;  prrt-  and  pp. 
antagonized,  Jitir.  antagonizing.  [<  <Ir.  avraju- 
nCfiTTO',  struggle  npainst,  <  iiaf/,  against,  +  a)u- 
riUefat,  Rtruggle  :  nee  tl;,r«ii.-e.l  L  Iran*.  To 
net  in  opposition  to:  oppose;  counteract  ;  hin- 
der. 

I  .  <.nren  h-riM-i  inla  r-m.-r,  and.  If  of  -i|il*l 
r.  fru  tl»»  ik.w«  r  oi-ntruliie  euch  .4h.-r. 

L,  f,.../r,  Sight,  p.  St 

li.  tie-  rohhlt  n  fatal  iI.jm-  of  .IryvlinU  might  be  se-on- 

fil  A'.ll.'txl  to  :l  i|..«e  of  chloral  A*  l-i  5ftVc  life. 

Ifunin.  M'J   riiil..  f 

IT.  intrant.  To  act  utitngonistically  or  in  op- 
position.   |  Hare.] 

Also  gpcllcd  antaooniff. 
antagouyt  .:i.t:-1ag'o-ni).  n.    [<  Gr.  <iiT« >«,•,«, 
-  on,  <  avr,,  against.  +  ajwio, 


Antarctalian 

a  struggle :  see  agony.]  Antagonism  ;  oppo- 
sition. 

The  liicoiuuianlraMc  anlagons  that  i«  lietween  Clirbi 
and  Belial.  ilUlon,  Wrorre,  i  & 

antal  (an'tal).  ».  [=  F.  G.  antal.  <  Buss,  an- 
tali,  Eittle  Huss.  anil  l'ol.  antal,  l'ol.  also 
antalek  (  Iwirred  /),  <  Hung,  antalag.]  A  wine- 
measure  lined  in  tlie  Tokay  district  of  Hungary, 
eiinal  to  14.3  gallons. 

antalgic  (an-tul'jik),  a.  and  «.  f<  Gr.  diT-  for 
dm,  against  (see  tiMfi-),  +  u>;w\  pain.]  I.  a. 
Alleviating  pain;  anodyne.  [Hare.] 

II.  «.  A  medicine  or  an  application  fitted  or 
tending  to  alleviate  pain;  an  anodyne. 

antalkali  (ant^al'ka-li  or  -U),  ».:  pi.  antallalif 
or  antalkalif*  ( -liz  iir  -liz ).  ( <  Gr.  uvr-  for  am. 
against  (see  rmfi-).  +  alkali,  q.  v.J  A  sub- 
stance which  neutralizes  an  alkali,  and  is  tiMsi 
medicinally  to  counteract  an  alkaline  t 
in  the  system. 

antalkalino  (ant-al'ka-iin  or  -lin),  a.  and  ».  f  < 
antalkali  +  -iwl.l    I'.'  <t.  Having  the  property 
of  neutralizing  alkalis. 
II.  s.  Same  as  antalkali. 

antambulacral  (ant-am-bu-la'kral),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aiT-  for  ii»Ti,  against  (see  anti-),  antbumcral, 
q.  v.]  In  ccblnodenus,  situated  opposite  the 
ambulacra!  surface,  or  away  from  the  ambu- 
lacra: opposed  to  ambularral :  as,  an  antam- 
bnlaeral  row  of  spines.  See  cut  under  Ailen- 
ida>. 

antanaclasis  »nt-an-ak'la-sis),  s.  [NL.,<Gr. 
dtTawuc^aoif,  reflection  «1  light  or  sound,  use 
of  b  word  in  an  altered  sense,  lit.  a  lien. ling 
back  against,  <  avramx/iiv,  bend  back  against, 
reflect,  <  aim',  against-,  +  atn«>iir,  bend  back : 
see  o«<n-/iuri».J  1.  In  rhrt.,  a  figure  which  con- 
sists in  repeating  the  same  word  in  a  diffcreut 
sense:  as,  while  we  lire,  let  us  lire;  learn  somo 
era/8  when  young,  that  when  old  you  may  live 
without  craft. —  2.  In  grain.,  a  repetition,  after 
a  long  parenthesis,  of  a  word  or  words  preced- 
ing it:  as,  shall  that  heart  (which  has  been 
thought  to  bo  the  seat  of  emotion,  and  which  is 
the  center  of  the  body's  life),  thall  that  heart, 
etc. 

antanagoger  (aufan-a-go'jt)),  «.  [XI...,  <  Gr. 
aiT-for  am,  against,  +  ava)uyih  a  taking  up: 
see  anagoge.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  which  consists 
in  replying  to  an  adversary  by  recrimination,  a* 
when,  the  accusation  made  by  one  ;>arty  l>eing 
unanswerable,  the  accus»^l  person  charges  his 
accuser  with  the  same  or  some  other  crime. 
Sometimes  shortened  to  antagoge. 

antaphrodlsiac  tjant'af-ro-dir/i-nk),  a.  and  it. 
[<  Gr.  lirr-  for  <Uti.  against',  +  a^tiwheianar,  vene- 
real: see  n/isrot/ifificl  I.  <i.  Having  the  proji- 
erty  of  extinguishing  or  lessening  the  sexual 


appetite;  anaphrudiMiac ;  autivenereal. 

II.  w.  A  medicine  or  :ui  appliealion  that  ex- 
tinguishes or  less<>us  the  sextinl  appetite;  an 
aunpliMilisiac. 

Also  written  anti-aphrodixiar. 
antapbroditic  (ant'af-riwHt'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  (ii'T-  for  <iiTr,  agaiiist,  +  ■AevxAVi,.  Venus: 
see  JyoWfie-.l  I.  a.  1.  Having  power  to  miti- 
gate or  cure  vemn  al  disease,  as  o  drug.— 2. 
Same  naantaphniilixiar. 

TL  n.  1.  A  drug  which  mitigates  or  cures 
venereal  disease.  —  2.  Same  as  antaphrodixiae. 
antapoplectic  (ant'ap-o-J»lek'tik),  «.  l<  Gr. 
<i»c-  fur  avri,  against,  +  «»or>^rarif,  ajMiplec- 
t ic :  see  UjM)j>lret\e.]  Efficacious  against  apo- 
plexy. 

antarchism  (ant'Sr-kiitm),  «.  [<  Or.  air-  for 
err-,  ngaiust,  +  «p.r'i#  government,  +  -urwi.  Cf. 
(TRifrv/ftyni.]  Opposition  to  all  government  or 
restraint  of  individuals  by  law.  (Kiirc.l 

antarchist  (ant'iir-kist),  n.  [<  antarchism  + 
-int.]  t.me  who  opposes  all  social  government 
or  control  of  individuals  by  law.  [Hare.] 

antarchiRtic(snt-nr-kls'tik),  a.  [<  antarehmm.] 
Opposed  to  ull  government.  [Rare.] 

antarchisticftl  (ant-iir-kis'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
anlarehintie. 

Antarctalia  (ant-iirk-ta'li-H).  n.  [SI..,  <  LU 
nnlantirHn,  antarctic,  +  Gr.  d>iu,  an  nssi  m- 
blage  (with  an  intended  allusion  to  a/.r.  seal, 
t'f.  Arrtaha.]  In  zmtgeag.,  the  antarctic  marine 
realm;  thut  zoological  division  of  the  southern 
waters  of  the  gluln-  which  corresponds  to  the. 
nurtliern  division  called  Aretalia.  anil  covers 
the  antipodal  Oceuu  up  to  the  isocryme  of  44s. 
dill. 

Antarctalian  lunt-iirk-ta'limn),  a.    [<  .-fwfflre- 
talta  +  -an.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  Antarctalia 
as,  the  Antarctalian  fauna.  Uitt. 
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nsfarfrc,  <  ME.  antarlik.  <  OF.  uniatiiqur 
mtnrtico,  <  EL.  «n/rtrrfiViw,  southern,  <  tir.  oi' 
-iy«.-Mi>.;.  southern,  <  uir-  for  m-ri,  against,  op)si- 
m>  to,  +  ujwriAu.;,  northern,  arctic:  see  rtrcfic] 
'►jiw.ixite  to  the  north  or  arctic  jiole:  relating 
tnthc  south  pole  or  to  the  region  lo  ur  it  :  on, 
tin-  antarctic  pole,  eurreut,  or  wean  Antarc- 
tic circle,  a  clnle  lurallc)  to  the  ei|iialnr  ami  iliatant 
f-  in  the  south  tinle  '^e*  :> ,  which  U  the  amount  of  the 
i'..»mltvi,t  the  eellntle.  'Ibi*  em  lc  separate*  the  muth 
v.rirs-rate  frmn  thi*  smith  frisrwl  air  antarctic  rune  ami 
''•nil*  the  annthcrn  lamiislary  nf  the  nyrUni  within  wldili 
tlcMin  L«  alway,  alsivr.  tin*  luiri/nu  at  linen  amt  Is-liaw 
lr  It  miilrit'-ht.  nr  Wnllld  lie  an  wa-re  it  Hot  fur  ri'fractliin, 

lurallax.  and  the  ajiiKin-nt  niAh'iittii.lc  nf  the  sun*  disk. 

Aataregi an-ta'rez),  n.  [<(«r."AiT<ii-i)v'(Holpmy). 
•I  urn,  against,  corresponding  to,  similar,  + 
Vt»>  Arcs,  Mars:  so  called  because  this  star 
rcvinbles  in  color  the  planet  Mars.  See  .Irr.*.] 
A  re<l  star  of  the  tlrst  magnitude,  the  middle 
one  of  three  in  the  lnn)y  of  the  Kcnrpion ;  «  Soor- 
pii.    See  cut  tinder  Snirpio. 

EiUrthritic  l.ant-ar-thnt'ik),  a.  and  11.    [<  Or. 


hi--  for  <i.Ti.  against.  +  n^wruo.;,  gouty:  i 
arthritic]    I.  «.  Ciiring  or  alleviating  gout. 
II.  n.  A  remedy  for  the  gout. 
Also  written  anti-arthritic. 
Utasthmatic  (ant-ast-mat'ik),  a.  and".  [<0r. 
hit-  for  atri,  against,  +  aMi/tariknr,  asthmatic : 
«-*  tuthmatic]    I.  a.  Having  the  property  of 
relieving  asthma,  as  a  medicine. 
IX  n.  A  remedy  for  asthma. 
Also  written  anti-aslhutalie. 
anta trophic  (ant-a-trof'ik),  <i.  and  n.  [<Gr.  arr- 
for  iiTr.ngainat.  +  ar/io^o, atrophy:  *4>i- atrophy.] 
L  u.  Efficacious  against  atrophy  or  wasting. 

JX  »■  A  medicine  used  for  the  cure  of  atro- 
phy or  wanting. 

■  (ftnt'Tifir),  n.    1.  The  great  or  mailed 
of  South  America,  Mprmecophaga 


>**ihi;  the  tamanoir.  —  2.  The  u«r<lvitrk. 
imund-pig,  <»r  Cape  ant-eater  of  Africa,  Oryr- 
b-ttmtu  ra/tr x*im.  See  ant-eater,  tail  (L'). 
Mt-birdiant'berd),  ».  1.  An  ant-thrush  (-which 
;  or  ant-eater;  an  ant-cateher. —  2.  pi.  Sjie- 
I'ifii-ally,  the  Attierieati  nut-thrushes,  of  the  fam- 
ily  Fnrmtniriiiltr. 

int-catcher  f  iint'kin  h  V-ri.  ».  A  nnme  of  the 
ant-hiril  nr  aut- thrush  i>f  both  hemispheres:  liny 
aiit-l.ini,  SeemiM/tri/a/i.  l'it!„l,r.  t'urmtcanula . 

int-cow  innt'kou),  n.  An  aphid,  plant-louse, 
or  sihuo  similar  insect,  kept  and  tended  by  ants 
for  the  sake  of  the  sw.ct  tluid  which  is  secreted 
in  its  lifiilv  mid  used  ns  food  bv  the  ants. 

ante1  lan'te).  n.  [Appar.  <  h.'onti,  Is  fon-,  the 
ante  b.iiij'-'  put  lM-fop-  the  pluicrs.]  In  tin- 
ifiime  ef  -.oker.  the  stake  or  l«  't  deposited  in 
the  poo!  by  each  player  Ix-fore  (Iniwiii);  m-w 
ennis;         the  receptacle  for  the  stakes. 

ante1  lau'tej,  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  uulmt,  m.r. 
«t«(ei»ir.  [See  n»ft  '.  «.]  In  the  (fame  -if  ]ioker. 
to  liejMisit  stakes  in  the  pool  or  common  recep- 
tacle for  them:  commonly  used  in  the  phrase 
l»  onlr  up. 

antff-  I'aii'te).  a.  [<  E.  mtV,  pp.  of  nittr,  in- 
Kra^t.  <  Ml.,  im/nthm;  i rifcr/ntri .  imp.]  In  At., 
inifTafteil:  said  of  one  color  or  metal  broken 
into  another  by  means  of  dovetailed,  nebule, 
embattled,  or  ragiile  edpes.    Also  i  »tt . 

Mte-.  [<  L.mtfc-,  <)L.  antiit-.  prefix.  L.awfe.OL. 
ffp.  and  a<iv.f  before,  in  jilme  or  time. 
=  tlr.  hrrt;  m-ri,  against,  opposite  to.  etc.,  = 
skt. ,!»«,  over  npiiitist,  =  (iolh.  <  »S.  AS.,  etc., 
un-t-:  (f)l//_  ,„„;.,  and  «M/i-.]  A  prelix  of 
Eatm  ori-rin.  oripinally  only  in  compounds  or 
derimtives  taken  from  the  Eatin  or  fennel 
fromljtin  elements,  nsin  nuUvumir,  unit  pi  nut- 
t'"itr,  i|,,f,  „„r„/,,i„,  etc..  but  now  a  familiar 
r.tiflish  fonnntive,  meauiiiK  Vs-fore,  either  in 
I'MC'-'urintitne.  1 1  f, 

Jh"'  vi cm  >.n  the  prvttn.  in  which  itn/c  lew  the  ittri'e  n  iv, 

eTn  *'r    l*'c>''ii|-""i'l  a.licctive.,  with  the  a...-1-t  ,.i;tl,c 
.l«mcnt.  1.,  m-hieh  nut-  ntaia,  lu  ..r.iruiiil  j.r.  r... 


aitlonul  tup  t.  U  fere.  u<ivmilorr  ttie  nean  cxpresjs^t  <ir 

11Ili|er->ti>,H|,  a*<  1:1  itutf/n  ir„ifif-t>  ,  il,if  of  i  i,r  fru  N .  rtl|/',„/,i- 
,(•,1.1  ,  le.     -II.  !»  .  •  II,. |- .I1I..I -  <■  lu  lll.  I  liavln.  IIII  l|.|),  ellVe 

termlnatli.u.  us  In  the  ruiii|ilea  Juat  eliol.  <ir  lacklnx  it, 

W  III  rlllV  ,/,(/,  arc  ||,  Uct  ].ri  |M..ltleli,i|   ].|ir.L«i'«  like  till- 

I-uliii  t.l(ro.i.  iii,  ,/.  „i  ml.!,  h  arc  ulk.,  us.  il  as 
Kit^liih  mljii  IIm  -i.    t'irt»|»aiY  dure. 

ante-act  lan'te-akt  i.  ),.  [<  <n\te-  +  act.]  A 
jirei-editii;  act.  '  JhiiU  g. 

anteal  lan'te-nU,  it.  [<  E.  nii/c,  before:  see 
<i«(<-.)    lleinn  befur-' or  in  front.  [Hare.] 

ant-cater  (Ant ' 6 '  ti-r),  n.  An  nnimnl  that 
feeds  upon  ants:  u  mime  applied  to  several 
mammals  mid  birds.  s|,e,iti,  ail>  —in)  In  jfaaaiiM/in 
111  -V.  tin-  .si.uiii  Ami  ncan  uleiilate  iiitailnitasU  of  llie 
Hillieriter  I',  cirtiltii'iiiii-  iioit  fannl-r  .IfyrMiKee/iAiiyiihT,  i>f 
which  there  are  three  nciiera  atcl  sevcrui  nr-i-clea.  Itai  init 
a  nlclHlcr  e|,,hi;:iti-,l  lieaii.  is-rtevtly  tiMithti-M*  Jawn,  anil  a 
eery  hmi*  ctlcM-llc  tuliilll*',  nhlell  U  covereii  with  viieiil 
»alOi».  1>>  nieaiH  i.f  whii  h  the  in-u-cu  are  canj-ht-  The 
],lii)cl-iai  Aitccle*  aiv  the  aiit-lH*ar  ,,r  tanuntuir,  nr  11m*  ffrent 
nr  main-it  am- cuter,  U>tt  wic,;t/niiiii  jh^aM;  tiie  eollari'ii 
allt-ealcr  "P  t.tiuiitnlil.  .Wy/iaec; jtri.M  MrmTHi/uit  or  'I'n- 
ttuiuiiua  'Aet'/ruln.ir  e-'cui/ncr^n;  ullil  the  little  or  twrt-tmsl 
ant-eater,  f  'i„ii,rfA,iriM  ,/eriicfyfri*.  an  arlsircat  spcelea  with 
a  iirvhctisUc  not.  i..')  The  .\rr1ciin  aanliark.  (miunil  pln, 
ur  nitt  lK-at'.  Onir/i.i,;ffij  crifrnrl/i,  with  priihalily  aluitler 
atu'eles.  O,  <rlt,uti<iru*,  nf  the  fallllty  ttryrt't\*i*Mtidtr  Hint 

Miisihler  Kwiienriif,  llnth  arc  nl«n  kiecaii  as  ra|s  ant- 
caters.  .Ve  ,  nt  iiinlcr  riHTitrark.  (:n  pi,  ~V\w  pruiu^iliim 
i>r  «-.»ly  ant-4'aters,  nt  ttie  family  .WmoVfir  ami  hitUirtler 
.Vijiiiimiffil.  tiicliiillnx  niih,  six  nr  cLulit  sjs-i-i»-s  nf  A»hi  Blnl 
Atrl.-a,  ,,f  tile  »*c:n  m  .Wtoim,  /'AitfiV/,,/!,*.  ami  \miiI*mi.  See 
cut  iiinler  /mfcii^in.  it)  The  Aiistntliaii  ttiarsuplals 
nf  tlwceiuii,  ,W.i,iin^ei>,i,'ii».  a«  V./toWnf  w»  Irtl  The  limine 
tn*niiitfiu  tnamnial  A'eAu/mi  A.yitrri>,  known  as  the  ft*  n- 
leateil  ur  iMireltpltLc  ant  euler,  iin.l  nther  *\iu  ie»  lit  the 
jelliu  A'cAiifiin.  See  ellt  iiinler  Kfhiil uttlif.  (li)  In  i.rnilA, 
an  ant-hint,  ant-catcher,  iirant-thnish.  *e«.  miMA/ma  — 
Klrts  of  the  ant-aatara.  a  s^mth  Amrriran  hint  .it  the 

laiuily  A'i.ri,u>,ini.hr  anil  cenaa  <Vrn/f,rrui ;  ttw-  tiraltana 
rri  ,,r  tj.  mria,  firtlnerly  TurduM  rrs. 

ante  bellum  (nn'te  bel'um).  [L. :  ante, before ; 
Mlurn,  ace.  of  lirllum,  war:  see  rmfr-  and  M- 
lironr.]  Ilefore  the  war:  often  used  (joined  by 
a  hyphen)  attributively. 

antebrachla,  «■    Flunil  of  antrbrachium. 

antebrachial  (an-te-bru'ki-al),a.  [<<in/Wir«rA»- 
««!  +  -«/.]  1.  In  unfit.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
forearm. —  2.  In  Chiroptrra,  situated  in  front 
of  the  axis  of  the  fore  limb:  applied  to  the 
volar  membrane  which  extends  from  the  head 
to  the  wrist  and  forms  a  small  part  of  the 
general  expulsion  of  the  win*.    IE  //.  E/oirer. 

Esinilly,  but  less  correctly,  written  antibr,i- 
ehial. 

antebrachium  fan-te-bra'ki-um),  it. :  pi.  nntr- 
brarhia  (-11).  [SE.,  (  L.antr,  b<'fors"  isee  riafc-), 
+  brtichium,  the  arm:  see  brachial.]  The  fore- 
arm, from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  Eess  cor- 
rectly written  anttbrarhiuiu. 

antecedaneous  (im'te-si -d»'ne-iisi.  a.  Knufr- 

rvr/e  +  -oni  ons,  alter  suriv  (f'/niviWir,  (|.  v.]  An- 
tecedent: litivitii;  priority  in  time.  [Knre.] 

l  iljtltlite  .if  iiri''^ci^,ii'.'lr#  pprnf. 

/Tiirrei'-.  Vrin-ilis.  II.  a x i % . 

antecede  (au-te-sed'  i,  r.  t.:  pn-t.  and  pp.  owfe- 
r/  ./nf,  ppr.  il n  fee.  , Ituij.  [<  E.  imtrmlri'  .  no  be- 
fore, precede,  in  simi'e  or  time.  <  antr,  before 
sec  mi ,'/-i,  +  ri'/iii.  co:  see  nil,.]  To  uto  be- 
fore in  time,  and  sometimes  in  place,  rank,  or 
logical  order;  precede. 

It  Me,  in.  niriMtnttit  In  rcasiwi  that  tli«  fabric  of  (tie 
world  'lnl  i."t  loi.u  inifccfr  Its  inwtkin. 

Sir  M.  Hair,  nrlg  ..f  Mankind.  I.  82. 
I'rtncutli  certain  linliviilniil  elairiu.  anil  »n  i-ndanly  Hie 
vielal  v,'  true  liirrli,  i,.|  h>  ,  nl-.n-iiiv  ^tn  li  ,  Julius,  lumoh 
ii  mirciiil  I'll        ,  ;.tt<  ■■  >f>..-t  j-i|lll  »t  ancimrltT  nn.l  lln 
,  :i .  - 1  :i  i  i il.  SjHHrtr.  I"tI ii.  ,.f  sni  lei. ,  i  :.:ii. 

antecedence  (nii-ie-ie'denst,  «.   [=  F.  m,tiW- 

ih  iiir.K  iinln: ,t,„t ;  seeimfi  c,  ill  nt.]  I.  The  act 
of  e-oiiii;  Is-fore,  or  slnte  of  beinir  befori-,  in 
time,  place, rank, or  logical  onler:  iirece.lence. 

M<  armlill.    It  we  are  really  t., think  nf  fr.e  .|.,ni  as  nl,-.. 

1-ltc  »l  ,.|  (.erfe,  t  III  mala  -  a  perfect  lrc.^1  In  mi  the  in,  is- 

Ml.  ..(  any         ■  »e  .anitht  liml.ally  I.,  think  .,t  It 

>i  fn'f  (Mill  nil  llllllli  in  e  ill  I. •■!  nr  IK  vll,  a«  «  III,  that  le 
III  «hi' ll  tin-  I  >n,lii]>r<  ,,-fit  IS  lint  prisent  alnl  tin-  I  Itlllil  |»e 

tent  Inu  im  |i..w,  r,  W  in,/../,  ,,  Il,i!)  and  «  ill  p.  T 

2.  Ill  ti'lri'n..  an  apparent  motion  of  n  planet 
from  east  to  west,  or  contrary  to  the  onler  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  -  Ryu.  1.  /Vrmlimv,  etc 

A-*.*  pnoWfja 

antecedency  i »ii-'e  se'den-si),  ».  The  quality 
or  coiidilioti  of  being  antecedi'iit. 

tiiili  I-  I-  i,.tc  aro  iiiiiltiplii  d  nniul-  r.  M  hicli  a,\,<.-'. 
ifc,.i,-i,  nf  milts  ,  .  .  le- i  Hi-mi -in.- u|. ]ili,  til  imtn  the  Is  hv. 

fathrriK),  Atherimaalix,  p.  IMS. 
allele  u  Ilium  <  iiii  d  cicrynherc  all  naiV,  - ./,  lieu  »f  Itic 


i  ' i      1 1  ■  I      i-t  i. 

II  /ii.'.,.  ,  ,  Life  an,i  Cri.wlh"!  Line.  |>.  I 


antecedent  fnn-te-se'denti,  a.  ami  ».    [=  V. 

ant;;  if'  «/.  <  E.  mil,,;, I,  ie;f-.K  ppr.  of  mi'i ml,  r, , 
co  ba  fore:  see  avtin  ,b  .]  I.  a.  Heing  before 
in  time,  place,  rank,  or  l.nrienl  order:  prior;  an- 
terior: as.  an  event  ,im,,;,b  nt  to  the  deluge. 


antecessor 

Thrre  t*  a  arnac  nfrttfht  anil  wmtlA  ill  nur  nature,  antr- 
tnUnt  to  anal  Independent  ef  ex|ienence»  nf  lltilit). 

A.  ll.WaUart,  Nut  Selec,  |i.  XM. 
Antecedent  «l(Clt».  In  in'ntaf..  the  jirei  urtnry  ryrii|>l<>nis 
nl  nillscuse.  Antecedent  cauaa,  in  isirtnf  ..the  ru-itttu! 
cauv  nf  a  diapnac.  Antecedent  probability,  i  in-  |imt,a 

lallily  nl  a  mi|i|,iraittiiii  or  hy]i*>t]iciiii  ilrasn  Injm  ren-mi 
inut  or  anal, my,  }arcilnus  to  any  i ■taaervutinli  t,r  rviilttiee 
which  id  iiirmi'lcrvd  ao  tivllic  il  a  po«ta-riiiri  |iri>twilii)il) . 
See  ui.fee.i/ertf/y,  ^.  AllteOIKlant  Will,  111  nef.T/.A  ,  ttie 
will  In  ilia  Milnetliiiijc  en  i  nnililtim  that  autiiettiini;  elic  l» 
alone. —Byn.  Sssi  /ir^nVuM. 

II.  x.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  goes  before 
in  time  or  place. 

H.  s  ei.  rytlilnit  ln.lec.1,  .  .  . 

My  iiievci/cHt  nr  il>  ift-iatlctntui-iislicr. 

NiiHiH.t",  i 'It)  Madam.  II  ?. 
X'ariittUim  in  the  fiinclinnal  ccinililliinia  uf  the  inreiita 
are  the  <ni>>.va/ra7#  aif  thiwe  irreatcr  unlikcneavei  which 
their  lai-then  mid  listen  eablhit. 

//.  .^ficiieer,  Priu.  nf  I1ed.,  I  Ml. 

2.  In  gram. :  (a)  The  noun  to  which  a  relative 
pronoun  refers:  as,  Solomon  was  the  prina  ii/io 
built  the  temple,  where  the  word  prinn  is  the 
antecedent  of  irAo.  (ft)  Formerly,  tin'  noun  ta» 
which  a  following  pronoun  r»-fers,  and  whose 
^'petition  is  avoiali'd  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 
— 3.  In  logic :  (o>  That  member  of  a  conditional 
proposition  of  the  form.  "If  A  is,  then  B  is," 
which  states,  as  a  hypothesis,  the  condition  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  other  i 
her,  termed  the  coiitrquent :  in  the  t«r 
given  the  antecedent  is  "if  A  is/ 

pni|k»iti»ll  ailMtliila  In  I  lie  statement  tliat  all  iswaihle 
a  iiaea  nf  the  truth  ef  the  luilecedellt  an  lliclllalcal  a4Hi)l« 
tile  linsslhle  caatw  nf  tlx*  truth  ajt  the  conae^uent.  (ft) 

The  ]iremiso  of  a  consequence,  or  syllogism 
in  the  lirat  tigure  with  the  major  premise  sup- 
pressed.  Thus,  tli«  arunniciit,  "  A  syllinlstn  has  neier 

exiated  is  aejiaia,  tti.-refnis,  It  dues  Isit  exist  In  tsMtirfa  ' 
la  a  eimais|Uener.  Its  prenilacia  thcif«l*crayc«f,  ami  lUcnn 

clualan  tlw  oniaeifMcnf.  (,.)  An  event  upon  which 
another  event  followa.  Sv  ums!  particularly  hy 
nnllllnallaU.  All  inavo-irtWe  nnltrnlrnt,  with  J.  S.  Mill,  ia 
all  event  upon  whU-h  anntber  faillna*  aceurdiUK  ta,  an  In 
variahlc  nife  a>r  uniformity  nf  aatitrc.  It  dts-a  not.  then- 
fain*,  mean  (aa  might  M>  aiinfsjat^l)  an  eicnt  ail  a  kind 
which  aiitce*^lrt  every  as-currencc  vf  arinthtrr  kbnl  of 
event.  Tlma,  lliihlliliiil  Is  mil  an  lliiartal.lealitecisletit  i.f 
thm.ilar,  fur  thunder  .f.»s  nM  always  fa.llnw  It:  ami  II, I- 
althengh  llKhtiilnu  aiiura  d.a  thinnl.  r  whenever  thiin.ler 
ta  ha  ard. 

4.  En  mio/A..  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or 
that  which  is  compared  with  the  other.  Thus, 
if  the  ratio  is  that  of  1!  to  3,  or  of  a  to  ft,  'J  or  a 
is  the  antecedent. —  3.  In  mtovie.  a  passage  pro- 
posed to  be  answered  as  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 
— 6.  pi.  The  earlier  events  or  circumstate'cs 
of  one's  life;  one's  origin,  previous  course,  asso- 
ciations, conduct,  or  uvowed  principles. 

We  ha.e  lennnil  lately  to  .j.-ak  nf  men  •  0i,/.,v,/r„r. 
II,,  l.tiiwcl,  nc»lya.,n.e,.|.-.  .mill  i«  ceninn.n  t.aaav. -If 
»"illd  knew  wlcu  a  man  n-ally  new  la,  We  must  knew 
his  «ii/erei/e»f«."  that  l..  what  In  h.x«  ls-.ii  in  jivil  time. 

.1'      .'  '. 

antecedental  (an'te-^eHlen'tul  i,n.  Eehitingto 
what  is  antecealent  or'goes  before.  Anteceden- 
tal method,  ft  lil-^hi-li  nf  *;i  iirral  uinnictria  id  ]irn[iei:ini, , 
mill,  i^al  » .,ii,|iiinM.ili  nf  rati'*. 

antecedently  lan-te-se'doiii-li »,  «</r.   1.  Fre- 

viously  ;  at  a  time  preceillng. 

N\c  ,  ..i,»ld.  r  hint  nnr. i.-;.,.  |„  hia  crcalinii,  while  ln- 
yi  t  lay  in  llic  I.srriii  wninl.  nl  imthlnB,  mid  only  in  llu- 
lailliili,  r  ,.(  |«.«.|l,l|ill, , 

2.  In  advance  of  any  obsenntiou  of  tin-  effect  s 
of  a  given  hypothe-is;  on  a  priori  grounds. 

Mi  an-  clearly  |ar,n  i-,  ,lli,j  ,,.i  tlieauiliii|almii  that  III. -n- 
iasnnie  llvcil  rcllltlnlliil  i  anu  icel ,  lie,  I  III  III  I  lie,  if  M  III,  Il 
tin-  mcillia  w  c  aiinpt  may  In  .ln'irnf.  „/!,,  .  V|n..  ta-,1  In  t  lluir 

alsi'it  the  end  we  are  in  [tin  iint  nf 

II .  K  r.'lajaWif,  I^  i  iin,  «,  l.  »i 

The  known  facta  aa  ti>  the  Jn-ri.elli  I'.v  ef  »uiiais.t»  un<l 
the  .ani|aathy  lictweeii  thcni  and  tin-  |irriniincn.  is  n.uk,- 
it  'Mi/'coVii/fi/  prulsvlile  that  a  corria|siti,lin^  vallate  u 

will  lie  fimiiil  in  the  iiiriiiia.   r.  .1.  r„.oe,,  'Hi,-  sun,  \,  -^>i 

antecesaive  (an-te-sos'iv ),  a.    [<  E.  as  if  ;i»t>- 

cesiori/s,  <  «itfrrvssit.s,  pp.  of  anticnli  rt :  see  an, 
tm,t,:]  Antecedent.  [Hare.] 
antecessor  (an-te-ws'ori,  ».  [<  ME.  <iaf<-c» s- 
four,  <  E.  iiiifeavxsor.  foregaat  r.  teacher  or  pro- 
feasor  of  law,  predecessor  in  office  (the  original 
of  anc,  *<»>-,  q.  v.  I,  <  ant,  rcti,  i, ,  go  before,  pp. 
«rii/#r/.ssifs:  see  ant,,;,!,.]  E  One  who  goes 
iH-fore;  a  prealeeessor.  |\owrar.-.] 

A  vencriilitc  r.-«ard  lint  III  fci  li  il  t- '  an  a  .•!  hi.  .-int.-,... 

I'wdi  Athcn  fjaea. 

Mitch  liiu'licr  iLnn  any  ef  its  nutc* -. ca.  t  \i  i -i. 

2.  A  tilla'  given  itmong  the  Unmans — fn:  to 
the  soldiers  who  preceded  an  army  anal  miola- 
all  necessary  arrange mi'iits  u<  to  en'mpiiiL'.  sup- 
plies, the  scouting  service,  .-le.:  i  utnia-r  the 
later  etnjiire.  to  professors  of  civil  law  in  the 
public  schools.— 3t.  In  Inn.  an  an.e-.ior:  a 
|ii-e.|.-a-ess„r:  one  who  p.essa  sse.l  certain  laud 
b,  f,,re  the  present  possessor  or  holder. 
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antecessor 

The  aitlfrunr  au  m<»t  .  ..ininonly  he  that  possessed  the 
lands  In  King  Edward » time  twlur*  IU*  Couquesl. 

/Srw/y,  (lUwaary. 

The  King  s  nif»t  notdr  progenitors,  and  the  anlivuon 

«.  If.  Hist.  Cbnieh  of  En*,  III..  note, 

Th«  phuct  lln  Domesday  |  which  speak  of  the  aNiecesser 
luiil  «f  (he  rights  derived  from  him  1"  (lie  pmnril  owner 
are  endless.      E.  .1.  f'rvfiwnn,  Norinau  t'omiueat,  V.  H. 


unbOT  (an'te-cham'bi !t),  «.  [<  ante-  + 
ehutxlier.]  A  chamber  or  an  apartment  through 
which  aeeen*  is  luiil  to  a  principal  apartment, 
nnil  in  which  persons  wait  for  uudicncc.  For- 
merly nl»o  spelled  antichitmbtr. 

They  l«xh  were  cast  Into  the  dungeon's  gloom, 

Tli»t  dismal  a.i/feAainor-e  of  the  l-raik 

/.ooo/Wioir,  TurtpwmwU. 
antechapel  (an'te-ehap'el),  ».  [<fla/e- +  chap- 
el.] An  apartment,  vestibule,  porch,  or  the  like, 
before  the  entrance  to  n  chapel;  the  narthex  of 
a  chapel. 

AntccninomyB  (un-te-krno-mis),  n.  [NL. 
(Krefft),  <  ant-  for  onti-  +  h'xhinomuit,  q.  v. J  A 
genua  of  very  small  insectivorous  marsupial 
of  the  fumily  lhtattnrida:  a.  Inrng^m,  Inhabiting 
central  {KirtUiMM  of  Australia,  I*  aliout  :i  luetic*  long  and  of 
a  niiiiuc-gTHy  col.*r  iiUivr  ami  while  l»eli.w.  It*  tall  In 
about  Mmlie*  long,  ami  tafml  at  the  (In  A  nakeil  space 
sumnind*  thi*  trst*.  but  there  I*  in  distinct  pouch. 

antechoif  (an'te-kwir),  n.  [<  ante-  +  choir.] 
In  fire*.,  a  space,  more  or  tens  inclosed,  in  front 
of  the  choir  of  a  church;  a  portion  of  the  niive 
adjoining  the  choir-screen  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  nave  by  a  railiug.  Alan  called 
fore-choir.    A  urfslru. 

antechurch  (an't^-ehcreh),  a.  [<  <jii<c-  + 
church.]    Same  a*  narthex. 

antecians,  antaecians  <an-te/8hianis),  it.  j>I.  [< 
NL.  antart,  pi.  of  anlwrwi,  <  Or.  acroasnr,  living 
on  the  eorrespondiug  parallel  of  latitude  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  <  am,  opposite,  +  oinor,  a 
dwelling.]  In  gey.,  personB  or  communities 
living  on  corresponding  parallels  of  latitude,  on 
opposite  Bides  of  the  equator,  and  on  the  name 
meridian.  Barely  used  in  the  singular.  Also 
called  antecei. 

antecommunion  (an'te-ko-iuun'von),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Before  communion:  as,  the  </m/<c»wiwi<- 
nion  service. 

II.  n.  That  part  of  the  communion  office  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  precedes 
the  communion  service  proper,  ami  is  said  on 
Sundays  and  other  holy  days  though  there  be  no 
communion.  Aeeording  I.,  the  English  rubric,  It  ei- 
tend*  to  (lie  unit  of  (lie  prayer  fur  Christ's  eliurch  militant ; 
accurdlng  Ui  Hie  American,  to  the  end  of  the  g<*r*l ;  the 
servicr  ctiiicliiiliiif  iik  t'itht*r  cum  with  tht?  tilcMiiiji, 

antecoxal  (an-tf-kok'sal),  a.  L<  L-  «*tr,  before, 
+  NU  q.  v.]  In  rn/o»i.,  situated  in  front 
of  a  eoxa:  applied  to  a  piece  of  the  metimter- 
nuin.    8eu  <  icimtt  li<t<r. 

antecurnor  (au-tc-ki-r'sor),  *.  [L.,  a  fonrruu- 
ner,  <  n«/<-cniTcrc,  run  before,  (ante,  before,  + 
cvrrrrr,  pp.  eur*M*,  run:  see  cirrrrat  and  tuttnr. 
Cf.  prcciirjior.]  One  who  runH  before;  a  fore- 
runner; ahurbinger.  Mount;  Bnilty ;  J<>k*w>», 

antecurvature  (an-tS-k^r'va-tiir),  '».  [<»M(e- 
+  c»;-mt«rf.]  A  bentiing  forwaril ;  specifically, 
iu  /tathol.,  a  alight  untetlection  of  the  uterus." 

antodate  (an't^ilat ),  n.  [<untr-  +  dnt<  i, ».]  1. 
A  prionlate ;  a  'late  antecedent  to  another,  or  to 
the  true  or  nctiutl  date  of  a  document  or  event. 
—  2f.  Anticipation. 

Wliy  hatli  imi(  my  aunt  thrwi  a|iit»berjaknu,  thrac  jieii. 
aagea,  dime  clkarjges  (Immic  antrJatti,  thiiae  Jeal<iuileii, 
tliuve  mupldulM  of  a  bIil,  as  well  ai  my  lioily  of  a  Mckniw*'' 

Doniv.  Derotliui,  x. 

antedate  (an'te-dat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  /i«it>- 
datnt,  ppr.  antedating.  [<  ante-  +  datr',  r.]  1. 
To  date  before  the  true  time;  give  an  earlier 
date  to  than  the  real  one:  thus,  to  anlnltttt  a 
deed  or  bond  is  to  give  to  it  a  date  anterior  to 
the  true  time  of  its  execution. 

[Thf  Twer. I  Klng|liait .  .  .  cailMil  ,  .  .  warrants  loliean- 
ttiuM.  In  onli  r  (hut  luleiiKl  might  l<e  t  lianseil  from  turli 
<ULe  U,  the  tlnwi  ot  |«)illi  nt.        .V,  .1.  Ilr(,,  1.  XXtll.  U91. 

S.  To  be  of  older  date  than  ;  precede  in  time. 

WltH  lite  excejitioti  uf  one  or  two  of  Oic  later  nripheta, 
thv  o|j  tv^taineiil  mtUxUitni  all  urt(tct)  hUtory  known  at 
tin-  !«iriiiiiliig  ot  ILe  pnrHrnl  ccntnry. 

TK'  I wlrprnn*nt  (New  Vorkl  Nov.  IS,  1*4.1. 

3.  To  anticipate ;  realize  or  give  effect  to  (some- 
thing) in  advance  of  its  actual  or  proper  time. 

Nu  iiuui  .'Oil  ilhUitatr  IiIh  extitrielicv,  or  gik-aii  what  far- 
titty  or  fi-  linn  a  new  ul.Jt-.  t  Oiall  niilouV.  any  noire  thiui 
he  ran  .Inm-  to..|*>  Hi.j  fin,,  ,jf  a  f^rtum  whimi  he  ihiill  tec 
t»  uionow  for  the  nr«t  time.  EiHtrion,  History. 

antcdiluvlal  (an'te-di-lu'\i-«l),  a.    Home  as 

iintrtli<mMn. 
antediluirian  (an'te-di  lu'vi  an),  «.  and  n.  [< 

L.  rtir/f,  before,  +  ililnrtuiM,  delug* 
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rium  anddr'iiflf.]  I,  a.  1.  Existing  before  the 
flood  (the  Xoaehian  deluge)  recorded  in  Oene- 
sU  ;  relating  t«  the  times  or  events  before  the 
Nonehiau  deluge :  as,  the  aaliditticHiH  patri- 
archs: by  extension,  applied  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding any  great  Hood  or  inundation,  as  that 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  China  in  the 
time  of  Yao,  2298  B.  «'.  —  2.  Belonging  to  very 
ancient  times:  antiquated;  primitive;  rude"; 
simple:  as,  «t«fe(/i/«r«m  ideas. 

Tile  w  leile  system  of  travelling  ae conimoilntloti*  wa*  liar* 
harou«  aiel  nw/i-i/i'fifrinM.       fv  yumivM,  Works,  II. 

II.  a.  1.  One  who  lived  before  the  deluge. 

Tile  Inngerlty  of  the  anr>itifNriiiM*.  Amriiii, 

Ucnce,  humorously— 2.  One  uho  is  very  old 
or  very  autiquated  in  miuiner*  or  notions;  an 
old  fogy. 

antedoraal  (an-Wwlor'sn!),  a.  [<  antr.  +  ,hr- 
Mi.]  Ill  tclitJ).,  situated  iu  front  of  4he  dorsal 
flu :  as,  an  atilt  itoriiil  plate. 

antef&ctr  (an't v-fakt ),  m.  {<  Ii.  ante,  before,  + 
factum,  a  thing  done:  eevjact.]  An  act,  spe- 
cially a  rite  or  ccremouy,  which  precedes  or 
prengurea  an  event :  opposed  to  jntftjaet. 

Them  Is  a  proper  saLriflLe  In  tlw  Limt's  supiK^r,  t<i  en- 
liiMt  Christ's  <t<iu(h  in  llic  lwst  faet.  a*  there  was  a  aaerl- 
flee  to  pn'llgure,  in  theolj  law,  tll«  dn/e/iret. 

C*if"l'e  uf  tkt  ProeMr/lfl^r  i/  strtiu-  lAriurM  (\M\\  Jl,  Z 


(an'te-flks),  ». ;  pi.  ante&ret,  I*  anMira 
(-8k-s,-z,  an-tf-tlk'si).  [<  h.  anU-JIxum,  in  pi. 
anttfixa;  neut.  of  antefixv*,  fastened  before,  < 


as  ante- 


Vpr*r  Aiiif*.  fr^»  ih«  CifirKnou.  [MrtJy  KMc*e<l  i  4.  sntefli :  B. 
Ir4»  i  C.  #LJ"lcrmtti  pe'le«LAl:  fi,  liubrlm  |afllc((lii4;  tit* 


Jt»=U.  I 


mm  pe-lei 
,  *=A*4i%  in  urr-4  oAU.  Berlin  Mweutn. 


n<i<c,  before,  +  Jizun,  pp.  of  figtrc,  fasten:  see 
fir.J  In  clans,  arch.,  an  upright  ornament, 
generally  of  marble  or  terra  cotta,  placed  at 
the  eaves  of  a  tiled  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
imbrex  or  tile  of  each  ridge  of  tiling,  to  conceal 
the  joining  of  the  tiles.  Anu-fiws  were  ui«i  ..inn 

placed  at  the  Jiuk-iUii  of  the  iiuhrieea  along  the  ri.lgeof  a 
loot.  lonuiliK  a  ermtlns.  In  some  Roman  einniplra  the 
autenxes  were  bo.IIs|i.hw^I  ilimI  coml.ined  with  watcr-chajl- 
llels  as  to  s*-ri"e  »»  ganroyle*. 

anteflect«d  (an-te-flek'ted).  a.  [<  L.  ante,  be- 
fore, +Jlecterc,  bend,  +  -r'i"-\]    Same  aa  <t«ff- 

flrxrd. 

anteflectlon  (an-tlJ-flek'*hon),  n.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  +  fti-xini.it-),  bending,  fleetiou:  see  /lec- 
tion.'] A  bonding  forward,  as  of  any  organ  of 
tho  body.  Thr  term  is  specially  08e.l  in  rvlatlon  to  the 
uterus,  wlim  (his  organ  is  lient  forwai\l  at  the  line  of 
JilnetUm  of  Iu  body  and  rerrlt.    t/uain.  Med.  Diet. 

antefieied(an'te-flekst),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+  fieiiu,  bent,  +  -cei^.]  Uent  forward ;  exhibit- 
ing antetlect  ion :  said  of  the  uterus.  Anequivu- 
lent-form  is  aHtellcetetl, 

antefurca  (an-te-fcr'kiil,  «. ;  \A.nntrfurca  {-m). 
[NK.,  <  li.  a»u\  before,  +  furea,  >  AS.  /ore,  E. 
fort,  q.  v.]  In  cMlim.,  the  anterior  forked  or 
double  apodetius  which  projects  from  the  ster- 
nal wall  into  the  cavity  of  u  thoracic  somite  of 
an  insect. 

ant-egg  uint'eg).  ».  1.  The  egg  of  an  ant— 2. 
In  popular  language,  the  larva  or  pupa  of  an 
ant;  one  of  the  elongated  whitish  bodies  which 
ants  when  disturbed  may  lie  seen  carrying 
about.   Such  lurvK  or  out-tinn  arr  a  favorite  fo.-i 


ante  mortem 

proaecnte,  and  the  aretued  luid  to  swear  on  the  ilaj-  of 

urdeal  Uiat  be  was  innocent.  Wharton. 

antclocatian  (an1  tii-lo-kii'shpn),  m.  Iu  fiathol., 
a  displacement  forward:  applied  to  displace- 
ments of  tho  uterus  when  the  whole  organ  ia 
carried  forward,  as  by  distention  of  the  rectum 
or  a  post-uterine  hematocele. 

antelope  (an'te-lop),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
antilojH},  antah/tr,  antekifjx,  <"  JIE.  anttU>i>c, 
nntmonc,  antlop,  <  OF.  antelop,  also  ant/In, 
mod.  F.  (tnlilojtc  =  Sp.  anttlojie  =  Pg.  antitnue 
=  D.  antitoirc  =  l>an.  antilnpe  =G.  antitonc  (NU. 
antili>pc,  Pallas,  e.  1775).  an  antelope,  <  ML.  an- 
fn/o/iiM,  <mtliufo)ius  (also  talopu/i,  calopun,  and 
tatuta),  <  LUr.  oi'*u/oc-  (-ut-),  a  Avord  of  Or.  ap- 
peurauco  but  prob.  of  foreign  origin,  uptdied 
to  a  half-mythical  ruiimnl  liM-uted.ln  the  early 
accounts,  on  the  lmnks  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
desorilH-d  as  very  savage  and  Mcot^  and  having 
long  saw-like  horns  with  which  it  could  cut 
down  trees.  This  is  the  animal  that  figures  in 
the  peculiar  fauna  of  heraldry;  the  present 
zoological  application  is  recent.  See  ff»:ct.\ 
1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Antilopc  or  sub- 
family Antiloptntr;  especially,  the  sasin  or 
common  Indian  antelope,  A»tilo)te  cirricapra. 
See  AhUIojjc,  Antihpinir.  and  cut  under  «Mi'a. 
—  2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  saiga,  and 
to  the  eabrit  or  pronghorn.  See  these  wortls: 
also  Antiliicapra  and  Autiloeaprida: — 3.  [cwp.] 
(I'nin.  an-tel '  o-pe.)  Sometimes  incorrectly 

used  for  Antilojie  Blue  antelope 

M    (loitered  antelope.  s.iue,  iu  — 

antelopiaa  (an-te-lo'pi-an),  a. 
lupine. 

Antelopids  d»n-tf  lop'i-de),  a.  }>i. 
Antitopiita: 

AntelopinaB,  n.  pi.   Same  as  Jiifi7o/««a?. 

antelopine  (an'te-16-pin),  a.  [<  antelope  + 
-inrt.  j  Pertaining  to  the  antelope.  An  equiv- 
alent form  ia  antetopian. 

actelucan  (an-te-lu  kan),  a.  [<  I,,  antelueiinw, 
<  ante,  before,  +  lnx'\tnc-),  light:  see  lucitl.] 
Occurring  lM-fore  daylight ;  preceding  the  dawn. 

Speetoi-idly  appli->l  (o  uaaelnldio  ^.f  t.'lirisUaus  lu*UI  in  tin- 
cleilt  littles  la-fore  dnyllglit.  at  first  tu  esea|ie  |K-rseeutnisi, 
anil  afterward  fr.-ia  niotivea  of  devotion  or  couveuiem  e. 

worship.  |mss1l>ly  liav. 
•ry  o(  the  rcaurrectt.iti. 
Or  t/aiowriy,  tUaenea.  L 

ante  lncem  (an'tA  lu'sem).  [L.:  nirfc,  before: 
lurem,  acc.  of  lux,  light:  see  ante-  and  lucid.] 
Before  the  light,  that  is,  before  daybreak. 

antemoridian  (ati'tC>-iui>-rid'i-an),"o.  [<  U.<i*> 
fcMeriWmnvx.  before"  midday,  (  ante,  before,  + 
mcrutien,  midday:  see  unff-and  mrtulitin.]  Pre- 
ceding noon ;  pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 

ante  meridiem  (an'te  me-riil'i-em).  [I*.:  see 
antemeridian.]  Before  midday:  applied  to  the 
time  between  midnight  and  the  following  noon. 
ICegtdarly  abbreviated  to  A.  M. 

antemetic  (ant-e-met'ik),  «.  and  n.   [<  Or.  oiti, 
against,  +  ijirndx;,  emetic:  see  emetic]    I.  a. 
Kestraiuitig  or  allaying  vomiting. 
II.  ».  A  medicine  which  checks  • 
Also  written  anti-emetic. 

ante  mortem  (an'te  mor'tem).  [L.:  ante,  be- 
fore; sjiortcwi,  acc.  of  mors,  death:  seenntr-and 
mortal.  Cf.  pout  mortem.]  Before  death :  often 
used  attributively  (with  a  hyphen )  in  t  he  sense  of 
existing  oroeeurring  before  or  just  before  death : 
as,  an  ante-mortem  statement  »r  confesiiiou. 


manv  wild  birds,  and  are  txteniively  ust^l  In  Eur..|ic  for 
feedllig  young  poultry  and  gnlue  Mnls,  lUld  also  for  niak- 
ing  formic  aeUL    Abo  call^l  ««t  iivrirf,  atit-nnrt,  and 


■KtAA),  a.    f<  I/,  ante,  before, 
antcffrtifi. 


ant  t  fVm*h/. 

antegrade  (an'tf  . 
+  gradux,  ste]>:  cf.  antegrctU,  go  Wfore,  pre- 
cede.]   l*rogTessive :  opposed  to  retrograde. 

antejuramentum  fan'tt>-io-ra-men'tuui),  ».; 
pi.  antcjttramrnta  (-til).  [ML.,  <  I*.  ante,  liefore, 
+  ^KmiMcNfiim,  an  nath,  <  Jurare,  swear:  s«-e 
jury.]  In  /<tir.  an  oath  taken  in  ancient  times 
bv  both  the  accuser  and  the  accuscil.liel'ore  anv 
trial  or  purgation.    The  • 


C^ucy-le  Oi\t«aii,  ASlit.  Fuwe.  > 
'•  t»ti.  .Ic  rArdiittrtsst.": 
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ante-mundane)  (an-tij-mun'dan),  a.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  +  mutKitttf  tho  world:  see  ante-  ana 
minium.)  Existing  or  occurring  before  the 
rreslion  of  the  world. 

The  supreme,  great,  OMfewiwadoiv  Father! 

)"!>•«>•/,  Xlght  T 


Uke 


ri>  n.lnplct 

*  poison- 


intemnral  (an-tv-tuu'ral), n.  [<  L.  aNtrmtirtuV, 
an  outwork,  <  ante,  before,  +  uturue,  a  wall: 
see  gale-  and  mural.)  In  medietal  fori.,  an  ad- 
vanced work  defending  the  approach  to  a  for- 
tified place ;  a  barbacan  (which  ace).  The  term 
t>  sometimes  applied  to  an  exterior  wall  of  a 
castle  or  fortress.  See  cut  on  preceding  page, 
antenarial  (an-t$-ua'rl-§l).  a.  [<  L.  ante,  bo- 
ion,  +  Hare*,  nostrils.]  Situated  in  front  of 
tbc  nostrila.  IF.  II.  Flatter. 
antenatal  (an-te-na'tal),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+  MtaU»,  pertaining  to  birth :  see  ante-  and  na- 
tal.] Happening  or  being  before  birth;  per- 
taining or  relating  to  timer 
.  to  birth. 


And  many  ui  antenatal  tomb 
oilier  dream  of  Uie  life  to  com*. 


Shelley,  Sensitive  Plant,  II. 
Same  asid  that  be  wu  mail ;  other*  believed 
Thai  mumarica  of  an  anitnaial  life 
Made  this  where  now  he  dwelt  a  penal  hell. 

ShsIUy,  Prince  Athaoaso, 
There  hu  h*ea  plenty  ef  tbeoruing  aa  to  the  nature  of 
the  hfe  U.^oine^l.ut^Uie  pusaubillty^of  an  anUnatal  eiist- 
eawgo  an  ou  •J.jJ^J  ^  ^ 

antenatedl  (an'ti-ni-ted),  a.   [<  L.  ante 
(see  ante-naH)  +  -<mP.]  Born  or  in 
before  the  time  spoken  of. 

something  of  the  Evangelical  relish  waa  in  them,  ante- 
send,  ami  In  bring,  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 

Ay.  UatkrtjAU  of  Abp.  Williams,  II.  4s.  (.V.  E .  D.) 

Mrta-BatMan-t^-ua'tl),  »-pl-  [ML.,  In L.  prop, 
written  apart,  ant*  nati:  ante,  oefore;  nati,  pi. 
of  natns,  Dora,  pp.  of  naaei,  be  born :  see  ante-, 
natal,  and  nascent.]  Those)  born  before  a  cer- 
tain time:  specifically,  in  £ng.  law,  applied  to 
Scotsmen  born  before  the  accession  of  James 
L  to  the  English  throne  (1003),  who  on  this  ac- 
count were  considered  aliens.  The  port  no/ i,  or 
Una*  born  after  the  accession,  claimed  the  rights  of  na- 
tive* of  Rniland.  In  the  lulled  Stales  tbeTerm  to  ap- 
plied to  Uinw  bum  lu  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Declaration 
uf  Independence- 

antenave  (an'to-nav),  a.  [<  ante-  +  wire.]  In 
irrok.jBame  as  Hart  hex. 

aate-Nicena  (an-te-ni'*en),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  be- 
fore, +  .Vi«rii««,  Nieene,  <  .Vicuna,  <  (Jr.  Ximuu, 
Xiee,  a  city  of  Bitbynia  in  Asia  Minor.]  An- 
terior to  the  first  general  council  held  at  Nice 
iNicva),  in  the  year  325:  aa,  ante-Jiicene  faith. 
See  \l«t«r-._  Anle-Nlcene  father..  See  father. 

antenna  (*n-tcn'|),  n. ;  pi.  antenna  (-6).  [XL. 
application  of  L.  antenna,  also  antemna,  a  sail- 
yard;  possibly  a  corruption,  through  nautical 
use,  of  a  form  (of.  the  perf.  part.  pass.  avartraui- 
rar,  spread  out)  of  Or.  avariivtiv,  poet,  avrtlvta; 
stretch  ont,  spread  out,  <  and,  back,  +  nittiv, 
stretch.]  1.  One  of  the  lateral  articulated  ap- 
pendages ocenrring  in  pain  on  that  segment  of 
the  head  of  an  arthropod  animal,  a*  an  insect, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  mouth  or  man- 
dibular segment;  a  feeler  or  'horn.'  They  vary 

greatly  In  die,  shape,  and  function.  The  appendages  of 
the  head,  proceeding  forward  frum  the  inoulb-parU,  are : 
fll  antenaw.  (J)  antecmuhe,  (a)  opbthalmilea  or  eye-stalks. 
(«>  ef.  In  Criielaens.'  (1)  Proper! jr.  the  posterior  otic  of  the 
twn  pain  of  feelers  or  horn*  borne  upon  the  head  of  moat 
crustaceans,  as  crabs  snd  lobsters,  MdbUngulahed  from  the 
anterior  pair,  or  anteunuhe.  From  their  relative  site  Uiey 
art  Imnwn  as  the  long  feelers.  In  distinction  from  the  an- 
tenottbe,  or  short  feelers.  When  fully  developed  tlie  an- 
imate oueiet  of  a  number  of  parts,  ■>•  hlch,  Inclining  with 
the  base,  an  named  the  baneerite,  the  irwyAoerrife,  tile 
urSkMrrU^,  the  meroeerile,  the  earseem'ie,  and  '" 


raraal  l  jmrerile.  The  last 
with  man'  artJou- 
lalauas.  esswumea 
•  vv»l:og  the 
whole  length  of 
the  animals  body. 
*•*  cat*  under 
(>prwlCytafrrsifa\ 
sad  Luanjfi*.  (2) 
t"OeelJf,  cither  one 
of  the  tee  pairs  of 
horns  «  feelers, 
thst  KeHher  the 
snteonsj  per/per  or 
the  sfltenatilt.  (M 
■a  ArneluiUux  or 
•plders,  oeorpiuBS, 
*h: ..  a  theUeerr: 
«oe  of  the  pejr  of 
chelate  or  robche- 


as  pedlpalps. 
Uartnc  and  toinetlme 
art.  They  are  homutogons  with  the  feelers  of  cnuU- 
ceans  and  i meets,  and  sr»  luppoaiid,  In  some  casn  at 
least,  to  represent  aiitoiinqlw  as  well  as  sntennte  proper. 
Dee  ruts  under  «Aefio>Ai  and  snerptoM.  (e)  In  Inicta  and 
.Wyrtopodrt,  a  horn  or  feeler:  we  of  the  pair  of  Jointed 
Itesihle  sensitive  appends*.-*  ol  the  Iwsd,  ni..rphalotrlcally 
situated  between  Uie  moiiih-part*  ami  tho  eyes,  though 
gvncralle  ap}>earing  In  the  adult  between  or  before  the 
eyes.  These  ehararterlatii:  organs  are  usually  fllamcntous 
with  niaiiy  artieiilatlnns,  snd  are.  very  diverse  in  fonn ; 
sonw  of  the  terms  iued  In  dnsciiblng  Uietr  shapes  are  till- 
fonn,  detitleiUate.  blplnnate.  elavate.  genkulale.  In  (V 
leojttra,  divisions  have  lieeu  founded  upon  the  shapes 
of  the  aoteiuue.  aa  lainellicuirn.  clavleoru,  longleoni.  etc. 
These  oncuns  are  alnuwt  unlversslly  present  In  sonie  f<iru 
ur  other,  though  oeeaiUinally  rudimentary  and  lueonsptcu- 
ous,  In  which  caaes  the  Insects  are  termed  aaront.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  diorrouj.  The  parte  of  a  well  funued 
anteiuta  usually  recogiilied  are  the  pedicel,  scape,  and 
Hsgellum  or  elsvools.  the  last  usually  composing  most  of 
the  length  of  the  organ.  Noo  Ittpnenoptera,  Intrrln, 
2.  An  analogous  organ  on  the  heads  of  other 
animal*,  as  a  feeler  or  tentaele,  like  the  eye- 
stalk  or  a  snail.— 3.  pi.  Projecting  horns  of  iron 
orbronxe  found  on  some  ancient  helmets,  per- 
haps serving  only  as  ornaroonts,  or  as  badges,  or 
in  some  cases  to  a  top  a  blow  from  glancinguo  wn- 

ward  and  striking  the  shoulder  DscosBate,  in- 

flexed,  deformed,  n.-..  antenna.  See  the  adjectives, 
antennal  (an-ten'al),  a.  [<  antenna  +  -«/.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  antenna;  bearing  antenna?; 
antennary. 

antennarud  (an-te-nu'ri-id),  «.  A  fish  of  the 
family  J»teHHani«/(r. 


Anrrmn*9it*i  /ittmt. 


tennarilda  (an-ton-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pL  [NL., 

<  Antennarius  +  -ioVr.]  "A  family  of  pediculate 
fishes  with  elongate  geniculate  false  arms  or 
pseudobrachia,  provided  with  three  distinct 
bones  (actinosts),  typified  by  the  genua  Antcn- 
nartus.  They  hare  a  compressed  but  tumid  body ;  the 
month  opens  upwsrd ;  the  branchial  apertures  open  In  the 
lower  ulls  of  the  pectoral  hii»;  there  are  no  paeudo. 
Iiranchuc :  and  tlw  dorsal  Cos  are  represented  by  (1 )  at 
least  ooe  frontal  or  iqptThir  rostral  spine  or  lilauient,  and 
(?)  an  oblong  toft  doraal.  The  pectoral  niembers  are  dls- 
tlnctty  genleiilaU'd  or  providetl  with  an  elbow-like  Joint. 
They  are  cbleliy  inhabitant!  of  tropical  ansa,  snd  the  typi- 
cal species  see  often  eat  led  /rvwr-  or  rmtd-jtjAiw. 

Antennariinfe  (an-ten'vri-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  ^InfcnncirjNa *f*  -imt.]  A  subfamily  of  pedicu- 
late fishes,  of  the  family  .■fMfesnariit/6?,  with  the 
head  compressed,  a  rostral  spine  or  tentacle  as 
well  as  two  other  robust  spines,  and  a  well- 
developed  soft  dorsal  11  n*  Four  urcnen  %n  ktiowo, 
Ibe  chM  of  wlikli  U  Aitfrnnariu*.  The  typical  ipwiui 
arcmodllr  IihiikI  Id  cofuj-irxovr**,  where  Uiey  lurtt  porUally 
coace&leu,  * 


ute  apTirtidafvt  > 
Uie  bead,  dtu 
between  ami 


UlftTtm  «ntr*aw  of  cucv>>  dirtr  <U 

Pyr+r*A*rwl  /*»•>«  t«Wi pel  I  .  Jet*- 

FsrVSaauleasa!' ?<>  *"~" 


,  but  one  of  Uie  beet 
bihaults  the  sargaasuui-weed  of  the 
hi  it  a  nest  for  Its  young. 

antcanarilne  {an-te-na'ri-in),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 

Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Antennariimr. 

TL.  ".  A  fish  of  tho  sulrfamily  ^nteniuirftNa-. 
antennarioid  (an-te-na'ri^id),  n.  and  a,  [(. 
Jntennariiu  +  -ot<).]  L  ».  A  fish  of  the  family 
JsfennaniVfrr;  an  antennariid, 

XL  a-  Pertaining  to  or  ha\-ing  the  cbaraeters 
of  the  J»lf"iwrifi(«, 

Antennarius  ( an-te-na'ri-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  einton- 
na,  q.  v.,  in  allusion  to  the  antenna-like  foremost 
dorsal  spine.]  A  genus  of  pediculate  fishes,  typi- 
cal of  tho  family  jjntensan'idir.used  with  various 
limits,  but  primarily  embracing  numerous  trop. 
ical  species. 

antennary  (au-ten'a-ri  or  an'te-ns-rl),  a.  [< 
NL.  antennarius,  ^ antenna,  o_,v.]  1 .  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  tho  nature  of  an  antenna :  as,  au  an- 
tennae;/nerve.  SpeciBcally — 2.  In entom.,  bear- 
ing antenna:  applied  to  that  segment  of  the 
head  of  insects  which  bears  the  autenns?.— An- 
tennory  somite,  the  sepnrnt  of  the  head  uf  an  artbrupod 
which  liears  the  antenine. — Anteurutry  sternum,  the 
median  inferior  piece  of  the  sntenuury  sutulte.  -Anten- 
nary stenilte,  In  erustaeesjn,  the  cplrfotua  (wbuii  see). 
See  cuts  under  ffrucSwurii  and  (>-<u|». 
Antennata  (an-te-na'ttt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  onfeiisafM:  see  antennate.']  A  group  of 
corresponding  to  the 


antennata  (an-ten'at),  a.   [<  NL.  antenna  tit*. 

K  antenna,  <j.  v.]    Having  antenna?. 
antenniferonB  (an-te-nire-rus),  a.   [<  NL.  as- 

feufwi  +  U /erre=K.  frrtir'.]  Bearing  antennat ; 

antennary,  as  a  segment  of  the  head, 
antennifdnn  I  :ni-Uu'i-form).  a.  [< NL.  antenna 

+  L.  forma,  form.]    Shaped  like  an  antenna; 

resembling  an  antenna  in  any  way. 

The  cement  duots  can  be  traced  to  the  disks  ef  the  on. 
Unni/orm  organs.  ItuxUu,  Anut.  Invert,,  p.  33tt. 

antonnnla  (an-ten'ij-ltt),  «.;  pL  anfmshiar  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  ostesisa,  q.  v.J  1.  A  little  an- 
tenna.—2.  A  filiform  appendage  of  an  anten- 
na, as  in  some  crustaceans.— 3.  The  appendage 
of  the  segment  or  somite  of  the  head  of  an  ar- 
thropod in  advance  of  that  bearing  the  anten- 
na: proper;  one  of  the  anterior  of  the  two  pain 
of  feelers  of  the  head,  of  a  crustacean.  Com- 
monly called  the  «Wt  feeler.  See  cuts  under 
Cope/roda,  VyeUijui,  and  Cytnereidat. 
Also  usfensiiie. 

antonnulary  (an-ten'^i-lA-rl),  (i.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  un  an  ten  n  ilia ;  bearing  antennuue :  as,  the 
antennnlary  somite  of  the  head  of  a  crustacean. 

antennule  (an-ten'al),  n.  [<  asteiiMiiia,  q.  v.] 
Seme  as  antennvla. 

antenumbar(an'l^snum-ber), a.  [<ante-+  num- 
ber.] A  number  one  lean  than  a  given  number: 
used-  in  the  case  of  objects  arranged  in  periods 
(as,  for  example,  days  are  in  weeks),  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  objects  in  a  period 
is  one  less  than  the  number  which,  in  counting 
the  objects,  falls  upon  an  object  corresponding 
to  the  first :  thus,  7  is  the  antenumber  of  the  oc- 
tave. [Kare.] 

It  Is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  virtue  la  In  num. 
hers  for  conducing  to  consent  of  notes,  is  rslher  to  be  ss- 
crlhed  to  the  aNtC'Sumoer  than  to  the  entire  number;  aa 
namely,  that  the  sound  rcturnelh  after  six  or  after  twelve 
li.  *.,  tonea  or  semitones);  so  that  the  seventh  or  the  thir- 
teenth Is  not  the  matter,  but  the  slsth  ur  the  twelfth ;  and 
the  seventh  ami  thirteenth  are  but  the  llmlta  and  boun- 
darlea  of  the  return.  Banm,  Sylva  Sylvanuu,  |  loo. 

antenuptial (an-tA-nup'shal ).a.  [<LL. antenup- 
tiali.t, <1j. ante,  before,  +  nnptialut,  nuptial:  see 
ante-  and  nuptial.]  Occurring,  existing,  or  done 
before  marriage;  coming  before  marriage ;  pre- 
ceding mnrriape:  as,  ananfcnujifia/agreement; 
antenuptial  children. 

ante  ocular  (an-tfok'u-ljr),  a.  In  entfim.,  In 
front  of  the  eyes. 

anteoperctilunj  (an't^-9-per'ku-lum),  n.  rNL., 
^  L.  ante,  before,  *r*  operculum :  see  operculum.) 
In  tea  (A.,  same  as  prrouercufirin.  [Rare.] 
anteorbital  (an-te-or'tri-tal),  a.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  +  orbit,  q.'v.]  Situated  in  front  of  the 
eyes.  Abo  anturbital — Anteorbital  foramen,  in 
iMmms/vni  anaL,  an  ortfleo  tn  the  clieck-boiHt,  In  fn»nt 
of  the  orbit,  transmitting  the  superior  maxillary  divlilim 
of  the  trifacial  nerve,  and  in  some  caeca,  as  among  ro- 
dents, the  rasswUir  muscle.  It  comsponit*  t»  the  suborbi- 
tal foranicn  of  human  anatomy.  It  Is  frequently  s  fornta- 
II.  in  so  large  and  variable  as  to  aOord  zoological  ciuracters, 
as  is  the  ease  In  ths  kadntitt  —  Anteorbital  procesa,  In 
inuisutufkifn  mmU..  a  spur  of  the  frontal  bone  ou  the  an- 
terior and  upper  portion  of  the  inargtu  of  the  orbit, 
antepagment  an-te-pag'ment),  n.  [<  L.  ante- 
pagmentum,  also  antipagmentutn,  anything  ap- 
plied for  ornament,  <  ante  (anti),  before,  +  pay- 
ment um,  anything  joine*d  or  fastened,  <  pangert, 


wnc«  u"»      paruaiiy    menlum,  anything  jomett  or  rastened,  <. pangert, 

r^^Co'SiTe.d  ntlT^  olileT  torm  PaQere>  '"ten:  we  pact.)   A  term 
u>e  open  aea.,  aou  maae.  hy  yitru vlus  to  designate  decoratl ve  mold- 


ings etirichingthe  jaiubs  and  head  of  u  doorway 


or  window.  To  such  a  feature  the  I 
frdi'0  is  now  commonly  applied. 

antepagmentum  (an'te-pag-men'tum),  n.;  pL 
antepagmenta  (  ttt).    Same  as  antepagment. 

antepaschal  (an-te-paa'kal), a.  [(ante-  +  pas- 
chal.) Pertaining' to  the  time  preceding  the 
Jewish  Passover,  or  preceding  Laster. 

The  dispute  was  very  early  In  the  church  concerning 
the  observation  of  Kaster;  one  point  whereof  was,  con- 
cerning the  coding  of  Uie  aiUfpoarfta!  fast. 

It.  Arises,  VesUvals  and  Kasta.  p  »«5. 

antepastf  i  an'te-pAst),  n.  [< L.  ante,  before,  + 
D<MfMg,food,<  paecere,  feed:  see  ante-  and  pastel, 
pastor,  pasture.]  A  foretaste ;  something  taken 
before  a  meal  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  [Bare.] 
Were  we  to  expect  our  bliss  only  hi  Uie  satiating  our 
appetites,  It  might  be,  reasonable,  by  frequent  ontrpasls, 
to  excite  our  gurt  Un-  thai  profiue  pen>elual  meal. 

Decay  </  CAruf .  Pielv. 

antepecttis  (an-tf-pek'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  1^.  ante, 
before,  +  ftertus,  breast,]  In  enfow.,  the  fore- 
breast;  the  under  side  of  the  prothorax. 
antopendimn  <an-t*-jien'di-um>,  s. ;  pi.  ««<*- 
penaia  (-U).  [ML.,  <  L.  ante,  before.  +  pen- 
dere,  hang :  see  an  te-  and  pendan  f.]  The  hang- 
ing bv  which  the  front  of  an  altar  is  covered; 
one  of  the  kinds  of  frontal,  tt  l>  frequently  made 
with  embroidery. 
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antependium 

I  ww  the  ants}*n*itut*t  of  tlie  ulur  itw.ljrni.,1  for  the 
huuinla  chapel  of  St.  Inn-nia,     .S'moUrtr,  Trovrla,  wvUi. 

A  >i)Ui>ir  wwmui  who  would  set  up  at  tlvc  ..clock  in  the 
monithtf  to  ciuei-oldcr  an  (iiu>/»*-r«ft»oi»,  and  m-ulcct  the 
bnUM-krviittiK.  J""  BrouUvn,  Hottsicr*  1"  (■'••rliinr,  p  S. 

antepenult  <an'to-pc-nult'),  n.  A  shortened 
Hinl  vny  common  form  of  anlrpenultima. 

antopenultima  lan  to-pc-nul'ti-mti).  ».  [L., 
hIho  spelled  uiili  ptrnultima  ( sc.  nyllafm,  syllable), 
the  syllable  before  the  penult,  <  (tiifc,  before,  + 
pttnnllima,  |H-nii!l:  see  «»fr-  and  ;«-»«/<.]  The 
last  syllable  but  two  of  a  wnrd,  as  nyl  in  mono- 
tillable. 

antepenultimate  lan'tiVpc-unrti-matj,  a.  and 
n.  l<antetvnultima  +  wittl.  Cf.  ultima!, .]  L 
a.  1.  Immediately  preceding  that  one  of  u  se- 
ries which  is  next  to  the  last  one;  t>oiug  the 
third  from  the  last  of  a  series:  as.  the  </«/<•- 
penultimate  joint  of  a  limb.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
the  last  syllable  but  two. 
H.  «.  the  ante|M>nultima. 

antephialtic  iant-efi-al'tik),  a.  and  «.  [<  Or. 
am,  against,  +  (Oia>rwt  nightmare:  see  arih)- 
and  ry>Ai<ifr>*.]  I.  <i.  Tending  to  prevent 
nightmare. 

II.  n.  That  which  prevents  or  is  a  remedy 
for  nightmare. 

Also  written  antt-cjikialtie. 
antepilepttc(ant-ep-i-lep'tik).  <i.  and  ii.  [<Gr. 
ovti,  against,  +  fTi/ijTn*!),,  epileptir  :  »eo  anti- 
and  epileptic.]    I.  a.    Alleviating  or  curing 
epilepsy. 

H,  n,  A  remedy  for  epilepsy. 
Also  written  anti-eptleptie. 
antepileptical  (ant-cp-i-lep'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 

■iltptie 
anteponet  ( 
set  before,  <ant<,  before,  +  porure,  set,  place: 
Me  ante-  and  poritioM.]  To  set  before,  flatlet/. 
anteport  (an'te-port).  n.    [<  L.  ante,  before,  + 
porta,  a  gate.  ] '  1 .  An  outer  gate  or  door.—  8.  A 
hanging  Wfore  a  door. 
Also  written  anttport. 
anteportlco  (an'te-por'ti-ko),  m.    [<  wale-  + 
portico,  q.  v.]     An  outer  poreh  or  portieo. 
[Kare.] 

anteposltion  (anMc-ptW-ish'on),  n.  [i  ante- + 
potition.  t'f .  n h tepotie . ]  1.  In  tjram.,  the  pla- 
cing of  a  word  boforoanothor  word  whieh,  by  or- 
dinary rule*,  it  ought  to  follow.— 2.  In  hot.,  the 
non-n'lternation  of  the  members  of  contiguous 
cir.de*  in  a  tlower,  the  oorresponding  parts  be- 
ing opposite  to  each  other:  otherwise  called 
suprrpotition. 

anteprandial  (an-te-pran'di-al).  ti.  [<  L.  ante, 
before,  +  prana'ium,  n  late  breakfast,  a  meal 
taken  early  in  the  day:  see  ante-  and  jiriWrnf. j 
Relating  to  the  tune  before  dinner:  occulting 
lwfnre  dinner. 

antepredicamentfan'te-pri'-dik'n-ment \ h.  f< 

Ml-  anleprnttteamrntttM,  <  L.  aulr,  before.  + 
LL.  prinUcameHtitn,.  category.!  In  l»utr,  n  doc- 
trine subservient  to  knowledge  of  the  predica- 
mentis.  Tkf  .In'-/..-.  /■■...,. ,n>,  I»  ii  tllK-  s-v.ii  t.y  At. 
berri,  Mutm.  nod  sit  I  't'  t  fcajti-Utia  !••  the  .|.cmi...  ..| 
thr  Hrst  pari  ■■[  Ari-t.ill.  -  l»«ik  mi  Hi.  l  il.snn...  I  Ij.  ~- 
aiU.  iiT.  <lkatu- ni-  yt->  "  ..-ii    VI/     line,-  .1.  t'.llitl-  .ci...  twn 

divi.i.n-  mi  l  two  rn|.-    Tin  .1.  Hutu. 'ii«  are  .it  ■ . i in >  -.- 

(alv  lino  oc.ll-..  in'!  .I.tioltilloltlvcv  'I  he  illvinioliv  111. of 
thltik's  *^ll.|  I'll'"  ternf.  .Hitt  |.|.  >[H^itl  ink  air.i  til,-  .li;!i1 
m..l.  <  ..|  inli.  I.  ii-  .■  I'll.-  ml.,  nr..  tli>  .J  .  (./i,i  ,U  i.m„i 
.(  i  (»...  fi.-f rr.v.l.  nil. I  lli.it  wlllell  »rllni|.  that  lln-  illt- 
Uf  nif»  .11  It. n  tit  u.-n.-r.  no-  .hit.  o-nt  'Hi.-  m-.ril  tout 
Iw-^-li  l.T.'i  l<  ni'ly  :»|'|.li..l  In  Hi--  1'hirul.  x.  it  iiaitu  t.n  I'l'i- 
plivrv  n  |tit|.«in  ll-.fi  t..  \t!*!..M.-*  i  *1,v".n.  *  uu.l  tie 
<|...  :thir  "t  tli.  j»r.-.ll  -.I.I.*  ttn  ri-n.  rontalL.-.l 

antepretonic 1  an  te-prt".-ton'ik>.  <>.   [<  ««(»-  + 

prrtouie.)  Pertainiug  to  or  contained  in  the 
syllable  before  the  pretonio  syllable. 

Tli.'  roi*//ir'/..ili>i  .ipitii  fylUl.tr  inji)'  hnvr  rithrr  s  heavy 
rr  11  lljilit  v..*»  l,  .ii*i.-r.  Jvur.  V. 


to  dorsal :  hcmal,  as  opjsised  to  neural :  as,  the 
a«o-T«>r  pillars  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior 
walls  or  the  belly:  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
spinal  cord, 


anteprostat*  lan-te-pros'tat.l,  //.    (<  ant,.  +  hint*. 


Tim  1*1.  i>*rt»  into  xlilch  the  IrW 
ralU-d  Uw  aii/^n../-  ui.l  [«.ircrt.sr  rliiniiU'tn. 

lirtmltr,  l  Iplics,  p  2SS.   <.V.  K.  l>  ) 

5.  In  fcof.,  in  axillary  inflorescence,  noting  the 
side  miwt  distant  from  the  axis  and  nearest 
the  siibtetiiling  leaf  or  bract:  as.  the  anterior 
side  of  a  tlower:  otherwise  called  inferior  or 
hirer.  [Di  all  its  senses  usually  followed  by  /<> 
before  an  object .] -Syn.  3. 
anteriority  (an-te-ri-or'i-tii.  a.  L<  ML.  attteri- 
oriUt(t-\y,  <  L.  anterior:  see  antirior.]  The 
state  of  l>eing  anterior,  in  advance,  or  in  front ; 
the  state  of  lieing  before  in  time  or  situation; 
priority. 

ilur  p-mt  omtil  not  liav.-  n.".-!!  the  pmphpcy  of  lalah, 
Is'L-siiae  lie  ltvi-il  lilOnr  \  '>o  y.-*r»  Imfon:  that  pmphct:  uiul 
tills  anteriority  of  thrto  makct  Ihl*  pMuuiict*  the  mure  i.li 
survahlif.  llla.1,       "ii,  ni>U'. 

anteriorly  (an-te'ri-fir-li),  «<Jr.  In  an  anterior 
manner;  before,  in  time  or  place;  previously, 
in  time;  in  front,  in  place.    See  anterior. 

The  li^inlnphtircii  |i.f  tin*  hrubi  cuvity  of  a  *jK-.-|e«  of  ('.- 
ruj^oJiiut  i-.mtract  anteriorly  iut..  the  very  vtoitl  petlun- 
cl«  of  the  olfactory  Mid.  Pup.  Sri.  Ifi..,  XII.  121. 

anterolateral  (an'te-ro-lat'e-ral),  a.  [<  L. 
"<infcrM.«  (see  aate-rior)  +  later'alin,  lateral:  see 
lateral.]  Situated  or  directed  anteriorly  and 
to  tho  side.  HtMles—  Anterolateral  groove,  a 
nonw  urarlimm  applied  to  the  lliw  ahmc  Itw  »)riuiil  conl 
where  Uie  anterior  n«iU  of  the  ipinal  nrrrea  entente. 

anteroom  (an'ti'-ri>m),  n.  [<anle-  +  n«<m.J  A 
smaller  room  before  a  chief  apartment,  to  which 
access  is  had  through  it ;  especially,  a  waiting- 
room  nsed  for  the  temporary  reception  of  visi- 
ters, etc. ;  an  antechamber. 

HI*  4ithr-roon!«  were  thrtinctil  with  client*  of  all  aorta. 

Ilancrv/t,  UUt.  t:.  H.  USTtll.  VI.  2W. 

anteroparietal  (an'te-r6-pa-ri'e-t«l).  a.  [<  L. 
'anteTHX  (sco  anterior)  4-  LL.  parietaltD,  parie- 
tal: see  parietal.]  Anterior  parietal:  applied 
to  one  of  the  gyn  of  the  brain.    Si-o  gyrus. 

anteroposterior  (an'te-ro-pos-to'ri-or).  a.  r< 
L.  '(interna  anterior)  +  posterior,  behind: 
see  /inferior.]  Kelatiug  to  the  direction  from 
front  to  liack  or  from  head  to  tail ;  ccphalocau- 
dal.  -  Anteroposterior  symmetry.  In  *■».(..  On-  vie* 
that  tin'  am«  rl..r  mid  putcrlor  lliiif.*  of  v.-ru-hrat.-s  are 
rererne.l  or  i) mmetri.-al  r. |wtltl..tiH  of  i-.n-li  other,  llko 
riilht  and  left  licutn.  ami  tli«'r>  f-.re  not  M-rmlly  li.miolo- 
cuii»,  or  jiarli.  of  a  i«-ri«H  fa.  tnir  all  In  on.-  tlln-vlion, 
hilt  mititypi,-al  hinnoli^iivH  or  auttt>  t..,fc  :  antitnipy  n.<  op. 
pjM>l  to  -yntropy.  In  vlewlni:  hiti  riii.-ml.ntl  hom.itni^lca. 

antesolarium  (an'te-so-la'ri-um).  n.:  pi.  riNf<^ 
mtUtrin  (-»).  [ML..  '<  L.  a*U,  before.  +  solari- 
um: see  *«. Ian ,nu.)  A  portico,  veranda,  or 
other  pnijeeting  slnict.ure  in  front  of  the  solars 
or  apartments  of  a  medieval  dwelling-house. 
.1  «(/*■'»'*. 

antestaturet  (un'te-slat-ur),  k.  [<  V.  ilittenta- 
tur>  =z  Sp.  a>\t»-9talnra,  <  L.  ante,  tx'fon\  +  nta- 
turn,  a  standing;  see  s/nfurr.!  In  fort.,  it  small 
iutrenclimeut  or  work  funiosl  hastily  of  p:ili- 
sailos  or  sacks  of  earth,  for  I  he  defense  of  a  |Mist, 
or  of  works  jnirt  of  which  have  been  captured, 
antestcrnum  fan'te-stfr-iium ).  ».:  pi.  anti- 
tUma  (  nil  i.  (  NL..'<  L.  ante,  before.  +  XL. 
fUnuiin:  sec  sternum.]  In  entom..  the  center 
of  the  antepectus:  the  fore  part  of  the  middle 
of  the  bp  aslplate  of  insects, 
antentomach  (aii'te-stuin-iik),  ».  [<  unfr-  + 
Klomaeh.)  In  bird*,  some  distensible  portion 
of  the  gullet  (not  ii  iiropor  crop)  iu  whieh  food 
is  Ui>t  lodged. 

In  l>lnU  tli.  i.-  !<  ni>  nuatiratiim  or  commimltl.  m  of  the 
ui.at  In  the  iiioiuh,  hut  it  Ii.  iiuiuediately  •»nll..«e.l  Into 
a  Kl  to  I  of  ,tiU//tf  i*.kA,  wlucti  I  Lave  oli*erve.J  in  tiivTv..r>«« 


anthamion 

ante,  before,  +  rtntre  =  0r.  ,I.-jiifir=  E.  tome.] 
l»receding;  coming  before.  ImmK 

anteversion  .nn-te-ver'shoti),  n.  [<  L.  antrm 
mo(n-),  a  putting  before.  <  antrrertrre,  pp.  anlt- 
rcrtitx :  see  a/if»'nerf.J  A  turning  fonyanl;  s|ie- 
ciflcally.  in  patkof.,  a  displacement  of  the  uterus 
in  which  the  fundus,  or  broad  upper  portion,  is 
turned  toward  the  pulies,  while  the  cervix  or 
neck  is  tilted  up  toward  the  sacrum:  opposed 
to  rrtrorerfion. 

antevert  (an-te-vert').  r.  t.  [<  Ii.  anteerrUrf, 
jirecode,  anticipate,  place  before,  <  ante,  iM-fore, 
+  rertere,  turn:  sco  rcrst.J  If.  To  prevent; 
avert. 

To  anrrivrt  urue  urenl  ilan/er  to  the  pahllc,  ...  we 
may  and  miul  diaelu^e  oar  knowleiti;..  of  n  eh«r  wt.kcl 
nc«a.  ftp.  Unit,  L'aart  of  roliK:ieneo  lllV'rlX  p  -121- 

2.  Totlporturn  forward;  displace  in  a  forward 
direction,  as  the  uterus, 
anteverted  (nn-te-'ver'ted),  p.  a.    Tipjied  for- 
war»l;    exhibiting  anteversion:   sai.1   of  the 
uterus. 

anth-.  [<  Or.  ai^-,  assimilated  form  of  u-i-r-  for 
niTi-  before  tho  aspirate.!  The  form  of  the 
prolix  «»f-  before  tho  aspirate  h  in  won  Is  taken 
rrom  or  formed  according  to  the  Oreok.  In 
words  formed  in  Knglish  <infi-  tisually  remains 
unchanged  lM'fore-the  aspirate,  as  in  antihyj>- 
notte.  antikyxtrrir,  etc. 

anthelalan-the'ltt),  ». ;  pi.  antheUr  (-le).  [XL., 
<  (ir.  utih/zri,  the  downy  plume  of  the  reed  (L. 
pantaila ),  <  iie*A n\  bloom :  sec  anther.]  In  hot., 
a  form  of  cymose  inflorescence,  eitherunilateral 
and  sickle-shaped  or  bilateral  and  fan-shaped, 
tho  lateral  axes  overtopping  the  central,  as  in 
Juncut  tennis. 

anthelia,  «.    Plural  of  antheHon. 
anthelices,  »     l'lural  of  antheHx. 
anthelicine  (ant-hel'-  or  an-theri-sin),  a.  [< 
anthelije  (-ir-)  +  -ine  1.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  tho 
antihelix  of  the  ear:  as,  the  anthelicine  fossa, 
antholion  (aut-he'-  oran-tho'li-on),  n.;  pi.  naf- 
*<(i«  {-&).    [XL.,  <  Or.  u>T>ii>iui,"neut.  of  iii*»j- 
'/m;  (with  o»t-  changed  to  tief!-  before  the  rough 
breathing),  later  form  of  avrifuoe.  opjiosite  to 
tho  sun,  <  a;T-  for  liiTi,  Opposite  to.  +  i,'ioe, 
tho  sun:  see  kelio-.    Cf.  aphelion  and  jimhe^ 
lion.]    A  solar  phenomenon  consisting  of  one 
or  more  faint  luminous  rings  around  the  shadow 
of  the  head  of  an  observer  when  projected  at 
no  great  distance  by  the  sun  when  it  is  near 
the  horizon  on  a  cloud,  fog-bank,  grass  covered 
with  dew,  or  other  moist  snrfaee.    It  is  some- 
times observed  in  alpine  and  polar  regions,  and 
is  duo  to  diffraction  of  light, 
antheliz  fant'he-or  ati'tTie-liks).  «.;  pi.  antke!- 
ic<*  (ant-hel'-  or  tin-tin  l'l-scrl.    f<  <ir.  a:^^i. 

r,  <  riifl-,  lii-r-  for 


/k/ij-.I  SniiM. 
el-min'thik  i,  a.  nnd 


prostate.]  Lving  iti  front  of  the  prostate  gland. 
anteprOStatic  (an-te-pros-tafikl,  a.    Same  us 

anttproitate. 
anterior  fan  te'ri-ori.  a.  { I...  compar.  adj.,  as  if 
from  'antrru*,  <  ««f»,  lM>fore.  < 'f.  ;«Mfcn'or,  cx- 
f,  rior.  interior,  snperior.  inferior. )  1.  Of  place  : 
fore:  situated  more  to  the  front:  the  opposite 
of  posterior.  —  2.  Of  time:  going  before;  pre- 
ceding: antecedent;  prior;  earlier. 


Il.t'  l.-  .  l  i»  the  ;IU1|>1.  p 

i-oiumn  I  loll.  *  ■ 


to  nil  action 
l»t  «r„  p. 


3.  In  -'"ft.  and  zailt..  nearer  the  head,  as  op- 
(siseii  t.. posterior;  cephali.l.  ;i«  opposed  to  cau- 
dal ;  oral,  us  ot.posed  to  aboral :  th  is,  the  head 
is  on  Ii  nor  to  riie  neck,  which  is  itself  anterior 
to  the  trunk  anil  toil. — 4.  In  human  anal.,  situ- 
ated iu  front,  with  respect  to  that  side  of  the 
body  on  which  is  the  face  ;  ventral,  as  opposed 


ante-SUppert  (an'te-sui-er).  it.    [<  ante-  +  sap- 
per.]   A  course  displayed  but  not  partaken  of. 
in  anticipation  of  supper.    .V.  K.  It. 
antetemple  (an'te-tem-pl).  «.    \<.  ante-  +  tern- 
ph  .]   The  porch  or  vestibule  before  the  temple 

»l  JeniSalelU.  Tin.  term  hn«  l.e.  ll  hm-.I  to  .lenlinule 
the  niirtln  x  or  v.  -iihule  .  t  .-a.lv  fhrUliun  ehur.  nn.l 

It  liu  U'l'll  llpplll'd  to  til.    linn-  .1  H.Iiiit.Ii   p..;:iT.ii-.l  H» 

l-lii.:-. -it  tic  fore  the  ,-liv.. .  '.  or  saiielMan  mil  .  iitsl.t,  ..I  it. 
pale.  lUoseasilcMirliatl'iir  Hie  (.ten  ."'"I  *  elav»i  iilteiu 
pie  t»  not  to  lie  coinrju  lelcd. 
antetypO  I  an'ti'-tlp  i.  m.  [As  if  </».«»•-  +  t>n><  .-  but 
jirop.  anlititpi.  >i.  v.]  A  prot..ty|s-:  n  primitive 
or  ear'.v  l>  |«-  whence  some  later  f..nn  has  been 

•  briMil.  s  iHtttyp,. 

Tlie  anutxj**  inrarlw,iilferoa«  time* of  the  mi  idMfB  Hm 
.v.td.f.  .Sat.  0bt,  H.  ^7. 

antevetlient  (au-te-ve'iiicn' i.  a.  [<  L.  ante. 
ita»c«(f-jj,  ppr.  uf  ankwnirt. 


the  inner  curvature  of  the  esr, 
am',  opposite  to.  +  ;><£,  helix:  sc. 
as  antthrlijr. 

anthelmintic  (an-thc 

Same  as  oiithetminlii'. 
anthelmintic  |au-thel-min'tik).  a.  and  it.  [< 
XL.  tmtki  finintieum,  <  Or.  BW-,  4vr-  for  oifi, 
against,  +  i/ui-.r  ((>««"-),  a  worm.  esp.  a  tape- 
worm, a  maw-worm:  of  uncertain  origin.]  L 
./,  In  mitl..  destroying  or  cxislling  intestinal 
worms. 

II.  «.  A  vermifuge ;  a  drug  used  for  destroy  ■ 
ingand  expelling  intestinal  worms, 
anthem  laii'lhem),  «.  (Karly  mod.  K.  also  on- 
oSyw.  occasionally  spellisi  anthuntne  (simulat- 
ing hitmn),  also  antlome,  anletnnt  :  <  ME.  011- 
tent.  antim,  tintym,  anttme,  antenipne.  ontephne, 
antrfne,  <  AS.  anlefvn,  <  ML.  onttfona,  ttnti- 
jihona,  an  anthem,  an  autiphou :  see  itud- 
pkun.]  Originally,  a  hymn  sung  iu  alternate 
parts;  in  modern  usage,  a  piece  of  sacred  music 
set  to  words  usually  taken  from  the  Psalms  or 
other  |«trts  of  the  Scriptures;  a  developed  mo- 
tet. There  are  four  kiniU  :  (ui  nnth'mt  ,f»r  a  dxuli'  rhoir, 
in  whieh  the  ehoirn  unu'  onllplionall)  ;  <'.)/u/i  aufArnM, 
whi.  h  eoiKKt  of  ni'li<>ni<  eiily,  or  of  n  clmrm  ainl  vroo, 
In  win.  h  the  i  hern.  ...  .  uple»  the  frin. ipal  fihicc.  and  tlie 
Ol«niillv  s,  t  t..  nine,  in  four  iwrtii  mid  eimi;  by  a 
•I  the  .lioirlate  *tihordinate :  (.  i  .(n.  nntAeiM..  in 


|mrt  ..I  the  .li..irl  are  . 
»lil.  h  r-.li.s,  .lu.  U  and 


anli.*,  .lu.U,  and  tnih*  an-  the  proniiiienl  feat  urea, 
th^  ehoni*  Ik  iiii;  mtionlinntc :  an.l  (.tl  e^o  imfAmir.  in 
whii  h  ^  jinifh-  voice  u  the  jiri.lliiilMil  fealure.  The  an 
tin  in  may  or  roar  riot  have  an  ii.,  oiii|viiilnieiit  for  the  or- 
».«.  "r  for  .oij  inlinU  r  of  hlslrutiK'tiU.  It  hsa  mulled  iu 
ir.L'li-^t  .level,  ipni,  lit  iu  KimliiiuL 
anthem(an'tlieni).  e.  f.  [<  duffli  m,  n.]  To  ecle. 
bnte  or  salute  w  ith  an  anthem  or  song.  [I_'s<sl 
only  in  poetry.] 

s«,  .  t  l.lnl-  ,oi/*'rw..i.?  tli.  liioni, 

A'- if  J.  Km.  T 

anthemion  (an-the'mi-<in).  it. ;  pi.  anthemia  i  -a  '•. 
j<  (Jr.  ill",  .■if.i .  a  liower,  a  flower  ornament.  • 
l.<(i*r.  tlower :  see  antker.]   In  arf  and  oreA<ro/.: 
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aathamion 

(o)  A  characteristic  palniette  or  honeysuckle  or- 
nament, varying  in  detail,  but  constant  in  type, 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  both  in  single  ex- 
amples and  in  series.  In  vase-painting,  in  archi- 
ti-ctural  sculpture,  in  jewelry  and  dress-fabrics, 
and  in  all  other  decorative  work  of  Oiwk  origin 
from  very  early  limps,  and  later  in  ornament  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  This  ornament  In  It*  original 
xkapr  *a*  borrowed  by  liroek  artist*  trout  theiirlcnt,  and 
vu  probxtily  tine  adopted  by  the-  Ionian*.  It  much 
uvO  spon  antrnxos,  both  sculptured  and  In  tcrra-colia.  and 
lii  <lw  cwnnoalilon  of  acroterla,  particularly  those  ol  the 
tall  and  itewter  dmt  funeral  ulaiMi.  (j)  Any  con- 
ventionah'zed  flower  or  foliage  ornament,  as 
those  common  iu  Oriental  embroidery  or  Per- 
sian porcelain. 


Or.  dim. 


Aii&miiiI 

S\  now  ■  Greek  nn  I  *.  fi«u  Uw 


Mcnaenfcun     *s  Avrtc  ***W. 


aBthemion-frieM(an-tue'mt-on-frfz), «.  Same 
a;  anlhtmwn-nuildmy. 

anthemion-molding  (an-thfi'mi-on-mol'ding), 
n.  In  (Jr.  art,  a  molding  or  frieze  ornamented 
with  a  aeries  of  anthemia.  usually  in  graceful 


wwnm.    lite  nowen  contain  a 
>u  tonk  proportivt.  andriold  an  i 
aromatic  frairranr*.  They  are  i 
d  as  a  ll«ht  tunic,  and  abo  as  a  f< 


Idtns.— Fn>«  of  the  CiechtheuiD. 

alternation  of  two  forms.  sometimes  the  effect  u 
diienlnd  by  the  Introduction  of  flower*  or  tendrils  more 
literally-  expressed,  and  occasionally  birds  are  represented 
pvrrlunj;  cat  the  tendril*,  as  lo  examples  at  Athene  mid  Ar- 
«o*.  The  m>Mt  eleRUtt  examples  u(  aittbetuloii  molding  arc 
tts we  lieneath  the  capital*  of  the  ixirtti  porch  column*,  and 
iTinimr  one  of  the  fricies,  ot  Uie  Erechtbeitm  at  Athena 
Antbcmls  I  nn'tho-mis),  it.  [1*.,  <  Or.  indruvr,  it 
flower,  also  an  herb  like  our  camomile  (Dios- 
coridca),  <  durSejr,  a  flower:  sec.  anther.]  A  large 
irenua  of  plants,  natural  order  Composite,  tribe 
Anthemidrat.  A.  Cotuta  Is  tbe  mayweed  or  stlnklng 
caniiwillo  ;  A.  nobili*  H  the  common  camomile  of  Knrope 
and  of  xardeiis  elsewhere.  The  flower*  cniitaln  a  hitter 
principle,  which  hu 
wl  nil  having  an 
unenUy  much  used 
i  or  poultice. 

Thagic  i  aat'hem-o-raj'ik),  a.  [<Or. 
ivr-  for  avri,  against,  +  atuoppoyiKOC,  hemor- 
rhagic: aeo  **mu>rr*<jjric.]  Tending  to  check 
hemorrhage;  hemostatic.  Also  aa/AannorrAajic 
and  antihemorrhagic. 

anthemwlao  fan  thorn -wU),  adv.  [<  anthem 
+  trwr^.j  In  tho  manner  of  an  ontiphonal 
anthem ;  alter- 
nately. 

vr.nl  quires, 
placed  one  over 
srolnst  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by 
catche*.  anJt\'ui~ 
a"'*-,    give  great 

htfvri,  Maaiinca. 

anthemy  (an'- 

thcroj),  n.;  pi. 
«if*/-micw(-miz). 
l<  Or.  avtHtuoi; 
eo/iivalent  to 
a  flower : 
•w  iii(A<t.]  In 
!»',,  a  t.^nn  pro- 
P'-wd  for  any 
form  uf  tiower- 
'•la»ter. 

»nth«  Can'- 
ther)...  [<NL. 
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<  Or.  avdr/pAf,  flowery,  blooming,  <  ii*i>>,  bloom, 

<  di<fev.  a  blo*t»oiu,"  n  flower.  =  Skt.  <i»<M«.«, 
herb.]  In  fcof.,  the  es»entiHl  polliniferous  part 
of  a  stamen,  generally  raised  upon  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  filament.  It  Is  umially  a  d<.<ul>le  sac  funix-d  l-y 
turn  *l»i|>lo  nr  t'llixr Hate itUd,  lllleil  with  |x>llcu.  aii<l  each 
c^U  <vp*5iiinK  atnutiirlty  l>y  h  vile,  |iore.  or  vidte.  The  aii- 
thpr  ia  vanouhly  nttncltcU  u*  the  ouuunlt  of  u  flliuiient.  itt 
mny  t«  icunlli'.  *l  li^rrctfcally  it  Is  lfjotohncuUB  lo  lite 
Micle  i.f  »  k»f,  tin  two  lialveii  of  which  are  rrpmiiilcU 
liy  the  evil*,  the  mld-VL-iu  by  tile  connective,  and  the  pn- 
rencliyma  by  the  pollen.- Aduate  aiitlier,  frurrlat* 
anther,  etc.   tk'e  Hw  ad|ectlrei. 

antheraKan'tlior-aO.a.  [<aHther+-al.]  Per- 
taining to  an  anther  or  to  anthers. 

anther -dart  (nn'tnerduat),  n.  The  dust  or  pol- 
len of  an  anther. 

antherid  (an'ther-ld),  m.  Same  ns  antheridium. 
anthoridia.  «.    Plural  of  antheridium. 
anthoridial  (an-thi»-rid'i-«l),  a.  [<  «n<Acrt(fi»f»i 

+  -<t/.]    lu  but.,  of  or  pertaining  to  nu  autho- 

ridium. 

The  AnlKtrvtitU  i||«k  »ptirwlnu  from  th«  leaf  f.irm. 

.V.  H,  Hrrriri.  I'luit  Lite.  p.  lis. 

antheridian  (an-the-rid'i-an),  a. 
thrridial. 

antheridium  {au-the-rid'l-um),  m.  ;  pi.  anthc~ 
ridia  (•»).  [XI...  <  Anthem,  unther,  +  " 
•ioW.]   \v.b<)l.,  tbe 
orgun   in  crypto-  \ 
(ramie  plants  which  V 
answent  to  the  an-  \\ 
ther  in  the  phaner- 
ogamic series,  it 
aeriunie*  various  ftirni« 
and  poeltiofia  lit  Itic 
dltforoiit  KToupa  Aim 
call'Hl  KiuA^nif. 

antheriferous  (aa- 
tie-rif 'e-nis>,  a.  [< 
Nil  au'thera  +  L. 
ferre  =  E.  fccnrl.] 
In  bot.:  (a)  Pro- 
ducing anthers. 
(6)  Supporting  an- 
thers, us  the  fila- 
ment*. 

antheriform  (an'- 
ther-i-form),  a.    K  NL.  anthrra  +  L.  forma, 
form.]    Having  the  form  of  an  anther. 

antherogenoos  (an-the-roj'e-uua),  «•  XL. 
anthf  roiienuji,  <  antkera  +  L.  -jrniw,  producing: 
sec  -ye won*.]  In  bot.,  reMilting  from  tbe  trans- 
formation of  aulhera,  as  tho  additional  petals  in 
many  double  flowers :  also  applied  to  a  double 
flower  resulting  from  such  transformation. 

antherold  (un'ther-oid),  a.  [<  <infA<r  +  -otrf.] 
Keaembling  an  anther. 

anthcrozoid  (an'th6r-o-zo'id),  n.  [<  NL.  <t«- 
thera,  anther,  +  zodide*,  zoUid :  seo  anther  and 
toiUd."]  In  hot.,  the  minute  body  produced  in 
the  autheridium  of  cryptogams  by  which  the 
female  organs  are  fertilized.  The  antlieroniiiU 
arc  alender  aptral  OirrioU.  with  a  somewhat  thickened 
apex,  which  are  prodaced  ia  the  anthetidtal  celltf ;  when 
mature  they  I  mi  rut  the  cell  ami  move  freely  about.  See 
cnt  under  nnfArriV/i'uirc. 

anthesis  (an-the'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  4»ft?wir,  Uie 
full  bloom  of  a  flower,  <  •jiOrlv,  bloom:  see 
anther.]  The  period  or  act  of  expansion  in 
flowers. 

I  thereupon  carefully  Inspected  both  Uieae  trees  lirlnk- 
bi|,  aiul  found  lliat  aiitltrmr  wai  to  nearly  tjmchrutiou*  In 
the  two  aete.  that  t  was  able  on  the  6th  to  pronounce 
them  ready  for  fertilization.  Scv-aca,  V.  496. 

Anthesteria  (an-tlicB-te'ri-ft),  a.  pi.   [Gr.  'Avfle 


Anthcndl.i. 
ifiiKb.V  r  u.-ut,  «irS  .vrfhervli.i, 

ol*  K[A«l>ile:l  hlll>«t('«.„h  tv 

ln« ;  *.  Arlhxniba  rf  *mns  .nr7uun.le<l 


1  fi-us 


th 

Bearvpiiiv:  see  A 
festi%Til  of  flow 
Attic  feasts  in  1 

lantrtl  for  three  ill 
Autheatcrion  (iir  ti 
brated  the  openini; 


Anthriv 


of  flowers,  in  the  month  of  ,Ai<- 
ithcfitcrion.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  thn 
rs,  the  third  in  order  of  the 
mor  of  Dionysus.  The  olMerranee 
a,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  month  of 
rard  the  1st  of  our  March),  and  cele. 
>f  apritiK  ami  the  ri(icnha7of  tlie  wine 
of  Uie  |»revioiu  aeaaon.  The  people  wore  Karlandii  of  the 
linllUntaiieriioiH's  which  deck  the  Attic  pUinat  tlut  aea- 
aon, and  certain  layntk  ceretDimlea  awl  ancrlllcea  were 
performed  by  prlntemeH  In  the  inilae  of  bacchantra. 

Anthest«ri<m  (an-theMe'ri-on),  a.  [Or.  Kv- 
(karr/juuv,  the  time  of  flowers,  <  u><>i>f  (stem  uiA>, 
orig.  ,ii^;n->,  a  flower,  +  term.  -tt„-«.»1v.]  Tho 
lurhth  month  of  the  ancient  Attic  year,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  days,  and  corresponding 
to  the  lust  part  of  February  and  the  beginning 
of  March. 

antbidd  (an'thi-sid), «.  A  beetleof  the  family 
jHthicidti: 

Antbicddae  fan-this'i-de),  n.  pi.  [M*,  <  .lKf*i- 
niji  +  -i</«.]  A  family  of  hcleromerous  beetles, 
correspondinc;  to  the  Jnthicidemtt  Lalreillo  or 
the  old  genus  Xotojtts.  t\iv\  have  the  anlcrlorimal 
Uuw  K''  J  ' "  ild  "  ly"  '  ^,r'.,1"'ly  ,;''I"ir.l':'*''1  ?l 


authoclinitim 

of  the  thorax  :  perfect  tanl.  with  dlitinet  rlawi ;  normal 
f)  ea ;  the  pmthorax  at  laue  narruw  er  than  thr  elytra ;  aifl 
the  hind  co»w  i>o«  prr  minenk.  Tluiy  are  bcetlo  mi«il> 
of  tmiill  Mite,  ucii.mUy  foand  or  flowrra,  though  ninit  spe- 
cies Inlublt  Miety  ploco*  Tear  watci. 
Anthicus  (an'thi-kus),  a.  [NL.,<  Gr.  mDmor, 
like  a  flower,  <  avihf,  a  flower :  h»'o  anthrr.  ]  A 
genus  of  hcteromerous  beetles,  typical  of  the 
family  Anthindir,  having  the  thorax  unarmed. 
It  contains  Authicug  Ju»cu*  and  many  other  mi- 
nute species. 

Anthidae  (au'Uil-de),  n.  id.  [Nl..,  <  .-fnfAtw  + 
-ida.  1  The  Anthitue  (which  see),  rated  as  a 
family. 

ant-hill  ant'hil),  ».  [<  ME.  amtte-hull,  <  AS. 
irmt't-hytl,  a-metl-hi/ll :  see  ant1,  emmet,  and  hill1.'] 
A  mound  or  hillock  of  earth,  lea  vis,  twigs,  and 
other  substances,  formed  by  a  colony  of  ants 
for  or  in  tbe  process  of  constructing  their  habi- 
tation. The  anl'Dilla  erected  by  the  termltea,  or  white 
anuc  are  aiaoiix  the  uioiit  extraordinary  examples  of  Insect 
architecture.  They  are  In  the  form  of  pyraudds  or  conea 
of  earth,  sometimes  10  or  13  feet  hhrll.  baked  in  the  sun  lo 
remarkable  iLantlleis  and  coUalatelM-y.  Sh'  t/rmite.  —  Ant- 
hill grass,  a  oiuue  Riven  to  a  specie»  of  fcat'llc-araM,  r>«- 
luc<i  *y(wlira,  from  iu  frecjuent  occurrence  on  ant-hilla 

ant- hillock  (ant'hil'ok),  n.    Same  as  ant-hill. 

Anthinae  (an-thi'ne),"i».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Jit/Aw*  + 
-ilia.  J  A  subfamily  of  oscine  passerine  birds ; 
one  of  two  divisions  of  tho  family  ilolaeitlida?, 
or  wagtails:  sometimes  made  a  family  Anthida. 
The  icroup  consists  of  tbe  pipits,  or  titlark*,  chiefly  of  the 
icenua  Anthu*.  with  which  IIk  subfamily  Is  nearly  con- 
tenuibona.  A  nlhimr  differ  fruin  other  Mvtaeiltidir  In  bav- 
ins the  tail  thorter  Uiaii  the  wlna.wlUi  tirowtcr  featliera. 
the  lanil  relatively  sliorter.  the  lateral  tuca  loiwcr,  awl 
Uie  hind  claw  lengthened  and  Mr»li:bt«l>wl.  Four  or  Bve 
pritnarles  asually  compose  the  point  of  the  wing,  and  Uie 
coloration  Is  streaky.  There  are  nWut  JO apecica,  found  Lu 
tuo<4  parts  ot  Uie  world.   See  Aulhut, 

antbine1  (an'tbin),  a.  [<  L.  anfAintw,  <  Gr.  <i»- 
f'l'of,  pertaining  to  a  flower,  <  o»*>r,  a  flower.] 
(X  nr  pertaining  t-o  a  flower. 

anthine9  (an'thin),  a.  [<  JwfAimr.]  In  ornith., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  .-tntAiKfr,  or  pipits. 

anthobian  (an-tho'bi-an),  n.  [<  NL.  Anthobii 
+  ^tn.1  A  beetle  of  the  group  Anthobii  (which 
see):  so  called  from  living  on  flowers  and  leaves. 

Anthobii  (un-thd'bi-i),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  »n- 
IhobiuK,  a.,  <  Or.  iitlbf ,  a  flower,  +  ,'Jiof ,  life.  ]  In 
some  systems  of  classification  (as  Latreille's),  a 
group  of  scaraba'oid  lamelllcorn  beetles,  closel  v 
related  to  the  lloplidts,  but  having  the  two  di- 
visions of  tho  labium  produced  beyond  tho 
mentuxn,  tho  elytra  with  rounded  tips  divaricat- 
ing from  each  other,  and  the  antenna?  Q-  or  10- 
jotnted,  the  last  3  joints  constituting  the  clave- 
ola.  There  are  several  genera  and  many  species,  chiefly  of 
warm  countries,  living  upon  flowers  and  leave*. 

Anthobranchia  (an-tho-brang'ki-H),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  di<k>c,  a  flower,  +  jipi)  |(o,"gilla.]  A 
suborder  of  uudibranchiate  gastropodR,  with 
tbe  brattcbia)  arrangod  in  a  rosetto  about  the 
anus,  whence  the  name.  It  includes  tho  family 
Doridida  and  related  forms.  Also  called  Py- 
gobranchia, 

anthobranchiat-e  i  an-tlio-bratig'ki-at),  a.  and  a. 
[<  Anthobranehut  +  -ate1.]  I.  «i.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Anthobranchia. 
H.  «.  A  member  of  the  suborder  ^HfAo- 

anthocarpons  nn-thivkiir'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  «»- 
thocarpus,  <  Gr.  itOoc,  a  flower,  +  ttapn6<;,  fruit: 
see  carpet.]  In  bot.,  characterized  by  thickened 
floral  envelops:  applied  to  certain  fruits,  in. 
stances  of  anthocarrxxis  fruits  are  the  cheekrrtwrry  with 
a  Itcshy  calyx,  the  berry  of  the  yew  with  a  cnp-llk*  disk, 
and  the  utrawherry  wuh  fleshy  torus.  The  epithet  la  i ' 
applied  to  such  multiple  fruit*  as  the  mulberry  aitd  pi 
apple,  which  are  ilenat  forms  of  Inflorescence  with  I 
fleshy  Moral  envelops  malted  together  about  the  ovaries, 
and  to  the  flu,  the  cone  of  the  pine,  etc, 

Anthochsera  (an-tho-ko'rji),  a.  r^NL.,  irreg.  < 
Or.  avfhc,  a  flower,  +  ^oj/wo-,  delight.]  A  ge- 
nus of  honey-birds,  of  the  family  Meliphanidm 
and  subfamily  MtUphagina,  based  upou  tho 
mottled  honey-eater  or"  brush  wattle-bird  of 
Australia  (A.  caruneulata  or  .1.  wteJ/trwrvi),  do- 
scribed  as  specially  fond  of  tho  hanksias,  upon 
the  blossoms  of  which  it  feeds.  It  has  a  peculiar  cry, 
ro-lliMliiK  the  syl- 
lable* inio^iciirsr*, 
IU  native  nunw. 
>•■/»»  amf  llvn- 
JrU.  lvjij.  r'oniiertr 
alficiilbitCrrmfion. 

anthoclininm 

(an- tin/  -  kbit  'i- 
um),  n.;  pi.  (in- 
thueiinia  (-ii). 
[NL.,<Or.uWfcf, 
a  flower,  +  *>ii  7, 
abed:  seeWisic, 
etc.]    lu  tor.,  a 
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ntmo  for  a  receptacle  of  Inflorescence,  such  as 
that  of  C»mpn*tltt. 

Anthocorina;  an-lbok-o-ri'tie),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Anthocoria  +  -inn.]  A  subfamily  of  bugs,  of 
the  family  Cimieittir.  containing  chiclly  minute, 
narrowly  oval,  and  narrow-headed  s|<eoies  of 
a  ahiniug-hlack  or  dull-lirown  color,  marked 
with  white. 

Anthocoria  {aii.thok'iVri.*},  n.  [XL.,  <  fir.  «lr- 
eor,  a  flower.  +  »"f«s,  a  buy.]  A  genus  of  hot- 
crnptcrous  luseets,  of  the  fuiuily  J.^rulu:  or 
irmng  name  lo  a  subfamilv  Aitlhocvrinir  of  (he 
family  Vimiridtt;  having  ttc  nnlcuiue  filifonu. 
It  contain*  small  black  bugs  with  reddish  and 
white  marks.    See  cut  under  JUurrr-bmj. 

anthocyan  lau-tho-si'an),  it.    Same  as  nnlho- 

anthocyanin,  anthocyanine  (au-tho-ai'a-nin). 
n.    [<  Or.  ui«*,  a  (lower.  +  iVuior,  blue,  + 
Cf.  et/nnin.]    The  dissolved  coloring  matter  iu 
bluc'flowers. 

anthodium^an-tho'di-uin).  «.;  ]>1.  autkodia  (•&). 
[XL., < Or.  <ji4m)vi"  see  an  fA«M.  ]  The  head,  or 
so-called  compound  flower,  of  Comjiwfitii. 

anthogeneais  (an-tho-jen'c-sis),ii.  [XL.,  <Or. 
ai«>o>\  a  flower,  +  -owif,  production.]  A  mode 
of  reproduction  occurring  in  some  of  the  plant- 
lice,  or  I'hgttipktkiria,  in  which  there  intervenes 
a  form  furnishing  male  and  female  pups?  from 
which  sexuAl  individuals  arise.  I'tutoe.  Zool. 
Claw.,  p.  Mi. 

anthography  (an-tuog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Or.  AM*;, 
a  flower.  +  -j/mfia,  <  >'/«ior<r,  write.)  That 
branch  of  l*>Uiiy  which  treats  of  flowers;  a 
description  of  (lower*. 

anthold  Uin'tbuid).  a.  f<  (Jr.  •««rftirnJf/r,  eontr. 
ai'Jutlr/f,  Hkii  a  Hott  er.  <  utrt*,  u  Doner,  +  n'<W, 
form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  flower;  resem- 
bling a  (low  er. 

antholeucin,  antholeucine  (an-thy-lti'sin),  ». 

f<  (ir.  dl"e\,  a  flower,  +  '/rvmic,  while,  +  -IM2.J 
The  dissolved  coloring  matter  in  white  flower*. 

antholito  (an'tlio-lit),  a.  f  <  Ur.  rid**,  a  flower, 
+  )ithr,  a  stone.]  In  tjrnt.,  an  impression  on 
rocks,  as  on  (he  shale*  of  the  coai-mcasures, 
resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  a  flower. 

anthological1  (an-tho-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  tiiitknlo- 
17V1.]  Pertaining  to  an  anthology;  consisting 
of  beautiful  extracts,  especially  from  the  poets. 

anthologteal-f  (aii-tho-lnj'i-kai),  a.  [<  u»<M. 
".'/.If-'.]   Treating  of  flowers. 

anthologist  (ait  .thor^-jist),  «.  [<  iiHfhoUuj^ 
•+•  -m'.]    The  compiler  of  an  anthology. 

anthology1  (nn-lhrd'o-ji),  ».  ;  pi.  anthohyir* 
f-ji*).  [<  Or.  ai*h>»;  "i,  LOr.  also  ui<fa><>; -tin;  a 
flower-gathering,  and  hence  n  collection  of  small 
poems.  <  aH*>>jiio.-,  gathering  (lowers,  <  ihtiue.  a 
flower,  +  >r;  civ  =  L.  legrrt,  gather,  read:  see 
IcctifH,  legend,  etc.,  and  cf.  iinth'itoyi)-.]  1.  A 
collection  of  flowers;  a  garland.    [Rare.]  — 

2.  A  collection  of  poems,  epigrams,  and  fugitive 
pieces  by  various  authors.  ti,«  nam**  wim  orlal- 
nnll)  ulveii  l.i  lirifW  eolleelion*  of  ltd-  iukiim  .  mkI  Is 
hicii  i-  ii|>|,li.al  to  any  (Henry  1  olleetlon  •initially  iiuwl,.. 

3.  lu  the  tir.  (  A.,  a  selection  from  uvveral  of 
the  official  xerviee-books  of  such  parts  of  the 
services  as  are  most  needed  by  the  laitv. 

anthology-'t  (Bn-th.il'0-ji),  ».  [<  (ir.  '&i<ht,  a 
flower,  T->.o;ri«,  <//;/ n;  s|M>ak :  see  ->I<h/<i.]  A 
treatise  ou  flowers. 

antkolysis  (|au-thol'i-sis),  n.  [Nlj..<»1r.  hi*^. 
a  (lower,  +  '<"i'\  a  breaking  up,  a  li>nsciiiiiL'.  < 
>tfi>;  loosen.]  In  («</.,  a  retrograde  lu.  lumor- 
phosis  of  (he  organs  of  a  flower,  as  of  carpels 
into  slamens,  s(aii)ena  into  petal-,,  etc 

anthomania  (iin-tho-ma'ni-ii),  ».  [NL.<(ir. 
itto" ;,  a  flower,  +  mnia,  rnniiia  :  *oc  nuinia.}  An 
cxtrnvagatit  fondness  for  flowers. 

Anthomcduaa  (un  tho-m^lu'sii).  w.  [NL..  < 
(Sr.  uii*>;,  u  (lower,  +  Nl,.  mrilmfi,  q.  v.]  The 
typical  neons  nf  the  fuiiuly  Antktimnfai>i<la. 

anthomodusid  (»n'tlio-ni»>du'sid>.  «.  An 
acaleph  of  (he  family  AxthomedHxidit . 

AnthomeduKidjB  (an- tho-iiie-du'si-de),  u.  yl, 
[NL.,  <  Authiimedtitia  +  -i'(/<c]  In  r«»f.,  a  fam- 
ily of  IliKlromctUmmr  (which  see)  whoso  inc- 
tlusa<  Wome  fn»e.  nu-y  nrv  willioin  etelitJi.,  »ith 
at  Id*  <.l  the  tcntai'ln.  inuiiiib  on  !(»•  ,-nt.r 
wall  .<(  Hie  ^,1-Irill  iiivity,  an.l  i,n.»tly  i  rulln)  .iu.aU. 
I'd,-  iM.|y|i-i.,[<kMlw  ,m  wlni'h  t(if*r  mi'ilu^jr  Im.l  <>mUln 
•lln.i  iilaiy  i.»n:l»  xhkli  art-  not  ttivm. ,1  1>y  ,lili|n„ii. 

«-»("-    Tl  H-tlu^r  l,ii,t  n»h*tl\  ,111  the  «^,ltn«rv  Alim*  n- 

Uir>  |»i|y|m,  l-iit  no,  |iti-.iiall>  'iliriftly  tn.rii  ihc  hy,lro- 
rliiui. 

AnthomorphidjB  (<in-(ho-mor'fi-de),  11.  pi. 
[NIj.,  <  '  A»Ou>m<>rpha  (?)'(<  Or.         a  flower, 
+  «<).»>•..  form*  +  -i<^.]    A  family  of  //.jar- 
with  sliirlitly  develojHNl  muscular  svstmu 
and  long,  slightly  contractile  tentacle*  without 


ten umi  iia      1  ^  v^iisiliji^., 

Anthomyia  (ttii-tho-mi'i-a),  k.  (XL.  (Meigt-n. 
182(5;  improp.  ANtkomtia,  Desvoitfy,  1H30,  earlier 
in  a  perverted  form,  .iNtAowy-"",  Fallen,  IslO), 
<  Or.  atVor,  a  (lower.  +  vi  m,  a  fly.  akin  to  Ij.  ih ha- 
ck/, a  fly:  »e»>  .Vusra.]  A  gi-nus  of  dipterous  in- 
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any  circular  muselea,  the  tentacles  being  con-    1.  In  entnm.,  flower-loving,  as  a  l*ee, 
Bi'«|Uently  noli-rtitructilo.   HciirndULtive  ontum  »rc    pertaining  to  (he  Authophila. 
pmi-nt  <ni  M  tlif  iinmrrxxu  ^.nij.ttU-  iriita;  mnut)'  Allthophora  (an-thofo-ra),  W.  [XL. 

(ill  sense  >  11eut.pl.)  of  totthophuru* 

»:<■ 
fell. 


-2.  Of  or 

,  fern.  ginp. 
:  see  aa/Ao- 


l  umij^lly  I  ^(lhM,u  rAiim*  .      fn»  i>. 

seels,  typical  of  tho  family  Antkomyula: :  Icsb 
cominoiify  in  the  pervertod  form  -1hMo«ij.-o.  it 
linludtH  numrrmu  »|irct«;  tho  UtT»  of  kohi  (nod  mikhi 
Itarlcu  vciti-UliU-^  A  /.r,i«,«  (•  th.- .  «l,b»|«--ll)  ;  A.  In. 
mnenlntn  lunl  A.  ratlu-UM  ate  Uinii(i-l(lu« ,  ,1.  Iu6r/v»us(- 
1»ck«  jHjlalot^. 

Anthomyidae  (Bn-tho-mi'i-de),  ».  pi.  [XL..< 
AHltiomgin  +  -|rf<t- also  in  the  perverted  form 
Anlhnmi/ziiltr  (Anthtimyzitlat,  Latreille).]  In 
some  systems  of  claasiflcation,  a  family  of 
dipterous  insoetR,  corresponding  more  or' less 
exactly  to  the  Anthomif^detKii  Latreille:  some- 
time* merged  in  Munritltr. 
AnthomyBa(au-tho-tul'r.ji),  n.  [XL.,  n  jter- 
verted  form  for. 4utiom%'in.X  1.  Iu«i/«mi.:  (it) 
Same  as  AMlbomuin.  fiallvn,  1810.  (b)  A  genus 
of  lepiilopterous  insert*.  Sn-itinmrM,  1H33. —  2. 
In  orm'Mi.,  u  genus  of  m-  liiihiigiue  birds,  whose 
type  is  J.  caruhnccpMii  of  Xew  Zealand, 
named  by  Swainson  in  1KU7.  Tho  name,  being 
preoccupied  in  entomology,  was  changed  to  A 11- 
tkvrnts  by  0.  It.  Orav  in  1H40. 
Anthomyzid.-p  (uu-tho-mi'Ki-de),  «.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Antkoniitza,  1.  +  -i/fir.J  Same  as  Anlhomyiiltr. 
Anthomyzides Citu-(ho-mi'zi-dei), n.ul.  [XI*., 
prop.  l'\  pi.,  eipiiv.  to'  .l<i/A()iwyn'f<r.J  In  Iji- 
treillc'a  system  of  classification,  a  subtribe  of 
Munchks,'  corresponding  closely  to  J«/Aomjt- 
iilu:  It  la  o.lii|»,«,l  ,,f  Kjif.ii..  Iiavitu;  the  ippcuniiLv 
o(  nmiii»«i  fllis,  sllli  l.-,.ial<,l  ii(K(,nni.n.  nua-vilmlMe 


NleHt  hiiU'iiiiii^  ciiiiini:  tu  a  loiiy  ur  linear  Joint 
Willi  (tit1  m'ta  luiMilly  ]iIuiuom*. 

Anthonomn*  (nn-thon'o-miiB).  m.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
'ucffcien^or.  feeding  on  flowers  (found  in  passive 
sense  arUivuiinr  tproparoxytotte),  having  its 
flow^'rs  fed  on) :  cf.  ntfknnuriv,  feed  on  flowera, 
<  iii«*>-,  a  flower,  +  riurtv,  mid.  iuirtrtkti,  feed, 
grn/e.]  A  genus  of  Curruliimiilir,  or  snout- 
beetles,  comprising  numerous  species  of  rather 
small  size,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe  except  the  arctic  regions.  A  d»  llv.-  in  tlw 
Ur«»(  »Ut«  tn  Uic  k«1U  himUi  by  lH«n,iit»  tuu».  <li|i(etuu*, 


U  iuni  lm  ,  .tMtkepkar.i  ijvmra  .  unit  It?.*  roa^tmrtt.1.  1:y  the  l«c. 

phore.  ]  1 .  A  genus  of  bees,  of  (he  family  Apider; 
one  of  several  genera  which  colled  pollen  by 
means  of  the  hind  tibia?,  and  which  are  known 
as  mason-bees.  A.  upminn  is  an  example.  See 
iNfMOM-JW. —  2.  [f.  c.J  Plural  of  authophfirum. 

anthophors  (an'tho-for),  i».  [<  X7i.  aHlhopho- 
r»n»,  prop.  neuf.  of  aHtkophvrux,  <  Or.  oiOooo^of, 
bearing  flotvera,  <  3i*Joc,  a  flower,  +  -^<lpof,  bear- 
ing, <  jfpttr  =  K.  otarl.J  In  t>ot.,  a  form  of  floral 
stipe,  produced  by  the 
elongation  of  the  iutcr- 
nodo  between  the  calyx 
and  the  corolla,  and  War- 
ing the  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistil,  as  in  the  catch- 
fly  (Silent).  Alio  called 
aNfMopAorifNf. 

anthophoroua  (nn-thof'^- 
rus),  a.  [<XL.«a/A»/.A.>- 
run,  <  Or.  induv.ifir*-,  Ix-nr- 
Ing  flowers:  tu 
phnn  ami  -ok*.] 
flowers, 

authophormn  au-thof'o- 

rnin),  «. :  pi  urttknpliora 
(-r»i).  [XL.)  SaincasnM- 
fA'/i»A/»rr. 
anthophyllite  iun-1h6- 
firtl),  «.  [<  XL.  o-wfAo- 
iiAv'/nw,  a  clove  (with  al- 
lusion to  the  color).  <  Or. 
dt-oVf,  a  flower,  +  $r/'tm.  leaf,  =  L.  folium :  see 
liilui,]  A  mineral,  alliett  to  ainphibole  or  horn- 
blende, occurring  in  radiating  columnar  aggre- 
gates.   It  is  orthorhnmhic  in  crystalliuition. 

anthophyllitic  (an'tho-U-lifiki,  ».  ((u»tli<»- 

jihtilhtr  +  -ir.]  l'ertaiiiiiiif  t<i  unthoplij  llilc,  or 
containing  it. 

AnthophyB*  (an-tho-fi'/^i).  ».  fNI,.,  <  Or.  Ar- 
Oof,  a  flower,  +  p"i«.  a  britith,  bubble.]  Agenua 
of  pniito*tolnn(oiin  infitsoriaiis,  of  the  group  />i- 
ni<uti;pi,  containing  bitlag«'lliitc  monad*  which 
are  uniti'd  iu  colonies  of  several  zooids. 
Anthoptilidss  (au-thop-(il'i-de),  11.  pi.  f/XL., 
<  AHtkoptiloH  +  -Mir. J    A  family  of  spicateous 


"Get,*:.,  u/  PlaiiU  ft  lie 

fiction  i.f  thr  >J 
Xl.'rH,  /V,«r|.'vnl,  ,n 
lotfcl.  »l>i.wtiiK  ll,c  idIIk 
|.^-«c  ,.,  »ut»i  ihr  r-»lyv. 
hc*tmz  the  |  - 
4»J  ui^r,. 


peiinatnloid  polvps  without  rnchiiil  pinnules, 
with  polyps  sessile  on  both  sides  of  (lie  mollis 

(XL.,  <  Or. 
ar»H,  flower,  +  irri/<ir,  fen  I  her,  wing.] 
of  pol.vps,  representing  (he  family  Anlh  , 
ithoriBm  (nn'tho-rizin).  a.    [<T  XL.  <intkort*- 
mii«,  <(.ir.  at4kijufiiii',r,  counter-definition. 


■I.  ik«n,ca|         ;  >.  lriU;.U  Vic  ;    . ,  .l;,f>«l  Vi=w- 

<ir  hynirii<i|itc.niB>  InKxtn ;  otler»  In,-  In  lmvii  thr  iin- 
"Ifni'il  lrai<-4  of  vjirtoii«  trcr^:  while  tin-  niujortty  liiti-Kt 
tbc  trull  or  k,  ,  .1  ]>,,!,  ,,f  i.Unu.  Tlw  •viiuutlo,  A. 
</mrilri<ri<*nu  (<n>),  U  a  (miilliiir  nfou|.|.  mnl  u  dt»tin 
ie«itlieil  hy  tlu  lour  Minwwliat  ),n,inln.  nt  nil-  n  li  s  011  lis 
elytra,  ami  hy  ii«  l.iilcntatc  anterior  femora.  Tin-  larvarof 
A  nilnnuiHva  ar>-  inor,t  »r,  lu-,1  <l<irxtll>  thiin  iiKitit  other  <  111 
cilli.Mlid  lame,  thi-y  llmlchto  IrHimtoTinalloti  within  I  be 
(mil  implant  they  Itif,  -I :  m»l  the>  1I0  not  1  nt.  r  (he  i'r„ini,l 
Anthophilaian-tliofi-IH),  »./«^.  [XL.,  netil.  pi. 
ottiNilwpbiln*:  •u-i-nnlhophilim*.]  In  Lilln  ille's 
system  of  classilicatiiin,  the  tiielUferous  acu- 
leate hynieiiopterou*  insecls;  the  l«eos:  u  syn- 
onjmof  Mrttiffm  {which  see).  It  is  commonly 
divided  into  (he  two  families  Aptttiv  and  Andre- 
nidir. 

anthophilons  (an-thof'i-lus),  a.     [<  Xli. 
tkophdu*.  <  Or.  Oi^if,  a  (lower,  +  pi>nr,  loving.] 


in  distinct  rows,  and  without  cells. 
Anthoptiloll  (an-thop'ti  lnii), 

A  genus 
AnlkoptilidiT. 
anthoriem  (nn'tho-rizin).  n.  [(' 

'-clefinition.  <  /(trt>- 
f,av,  make  11  eounler-ilelliiition,  <  1.1''-,  01-r.  for 
<iin,  against,  counter  to,  -4-  >V>' '»',  limit,  bound, 
define  :  see  Aoriroi/.]  In  rAi  f.,  a  description  or 
definition  contrary  to  that  which  has  been  git  en 
by  one's  opponent . 

anthorismus  (aii-t(iu-ri/.'itiii*).  ».  Same  us  ««- 
thorium. 

anthoaiderite  (nii-thv-sid'e-ntX  ».  (<  Or.  ni«*>, 

a  (lower,  +fli%«rW.  of  iron:  see  Hitlerite]  A 
native  silicate  of  iron,  of  nil  r>chcrous-vcllow 
color.  iticliniiig  (<>  yellowish-brown,  and  having 
11  fibrous  radia(ed  structure,  found  in  Brazil. 
Anthosoma  (un-tho-ao'nia),  a.  [XL.,<  Or.  uivtir. 
11  flower,  +  ctji.u,  a  iH^dy.]  A  genus  of  sipho- 
iiostoinouii  ptinisiiic  crustaceaiis,  giving  name 
lo  u  family  Anflttwnmi'ln .  A  species,  .1.  smithi, 
is  found  upon  sharks. 

AnthoHomidtP  ;nn-thn-so'mi-de),  i».  pi.  [XL.. 
<  Anlhimima  +  -ulir.)  A  family  of  siphonosto- 
mous  parasilic  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus .4ttfA<MOIN<I. 

anthot.axi8(an-tho-tak'si<i), «.  [XL..  <0r.oi<*or, 
a  flower,  +  r<ijir,  order,  <  raoata  .armiig.-.  order: 
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anthotaxifl 

ae«  tactic}   In  bot.,  the  arrangement  of  flower* 
on  the  axis  of  growth :  saino  as  in/lorr-tcena: 
anthotaxy  (tui'tbo-tak-si),  »-    Bamo  an  antho- 
taxu. 

anthoxanthin,  anthoranthine  (an-tho-zan'- 

thin),  n.  [<  Or.  aiflof,  a  flower,  +  faifloc,  yellow 
(see  xantktn),  +  -t»2]  The  yellow  or  orange 
coloring  matter  of  yellow  flowers  and  fruit,  a 
modification  of  ehlomphvl. 
Anthoxoa  (an-thy-ito' It),  a.  pl.  [NL.  <  Or. 
info;,  a  flower,  +  Cyw,  pl.  Cv",  an  animal:  see 
jkwii.J  Tho  tiowcr-aniiuals,  or  animal-flower* ; 
■  former  class  or  large  group  of  zoophytes,  in- 
exactly equivalent  to  tho  modern  class  Jcti- 
ao.-oa  (which  see).  By  wine.  who  haw  Included  (li« 
Putyntc  iiuder  tuophylca,  AMkatua  ha«  been  made  Oie 
other  and  prime  dlvi.Mi  ..f  joopliyl**,  and  has  l-*ii  di- 
vided Int.,  HW**«,  JstevWrt.  and  littUtnikMn.  The 

have  also  luren  divided  Into  Jcfi«i"f<», 
rjkut..  A<rw«aM.t<*.  /VarnUufiVto,  r«fc,«>rvf<», 

Cmy»pAy«u/<»,  and  oVvumiiir. 

anthozo&n  (an-tho-zo'an),  a.  and  n.    [<  .-l»£*o- 
toa  +  -an.  J    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Antknxoa ;  autliozoic. 
IL  ».  One  of  the  Antho:»a;  an  anthozoOn. 

anthozoic  (an-tho-*d'ik),  a.  [<  Anthoyxi  +  nr.] 
Of  or  pertaining' to  the  Anthozoa  ;  zoouhytic. 

anthozodid  (an-thy-zo'oid),  n.  [<  Anthaztta  +■ 
-oi<f\   Cf.  An  individual  polyp  of  a 

polypidom;  an  uctinozoGn  of  the  compound  Ac- 
tinozoa,  formed  by  budding  in  a  zoanthodeme ; 
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one  of  the  individual  zooids  borne  upon  the 
eamosare  of  the  compound  Zixintkaria.  Tim*,  in 

a  pfcee  of  <  oral  each  of  the  numerous  little  animal*  which 
build  up  (he  coral  man*  is  an  aar Iwiouid. 

anthozoon  (an-t.lio-zo'on),  m.  ;  pi.  antkozoa  (-ft). 
[XL.,  sing,  of  Anlhozmi.}  One  of  the  Antkozoa. 

aothraceno  (an'lhra-aen),  n.  [<  anthrax  (an- 
tkrae-),  coal,  +  -t  nc]  A  hydrocarbon  (t'nlllu) 
found  in  coal-tar,  and  extracted  from  the  last 
portion  of  tho  distillate  from  this  substance 
by  chilling  and  pressure.  K  h  purified  by  redl»- 
Ullatlon.  and  fi.rnrt  white  crystalline  lamina!  which  melt 
at  4I.V  V.  It  I*  <.f  ureal  commercial  value,  beliut  the  base 
(rum  which  artificial  alizarin  ta  prepared.  See  utitarin. 
AhX)  written  antKrnriti, 

anthraceniferous 

[<  antkracene  +  -i 
uig  anthracene. 

has  been  i.btainrd,  it  must 
pitrlficaliou.  L'rr,  Diet 

anthracea,  ».  Plurnl  of  aitknu. 

antxtracie  i  an-ltiras'lk),  a.  f < anthrax  (antkrat-) 
+  -if.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  disease  anthrax. 

AnthracidJB  (an-thras'i-dv),  n.  pi.  [N'L.,  <  An- 
thrax (Anthrac-)  +  -i<Ur.]  A  family  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  tho  old  group  lanyittnmata,  contain- 
ing the  genera  Anthrax,  Lomatia,  liombifliiui, 
etc.:  now  called  llombyliida'  (which  see). 

anthraciferous  (an-thra-sife-rus),  a.  [<  Or. 
irftoa;  (d^xu-)  for  anthracite,  oj.  v.,  +  h.  ferre 
=  E.  &*vjrl.]  Yielding  anthra<'ite:  applied  to 
geological  strata. 

anthracin  (ati'thra-sin),  ».  [<  anthrax  (an- 
tkrar.)  +  -«V-.]  Sattie  as  <jNtAi-ao<*itc\ 

anthracite  (an'thra-«it),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  <i>"- 
fr^aurw,  a  kind  of  precious  stone,  fem.  niW/Kwinc, 
i  kind  of  coal;  prop,  adj.,  coal-like;  <  ui^iu; 
{irttpa*-),  a  (burning)  coal,  charcoal,  stone-coal : 
see  anthrax.]  I.  n.  A  variety  of  mineral  coal 
(see  root)  containing  but  little  hydrogen,  and 
therefore  burning  almost  without  flame,  it  u 
nearly  pure  carlKin.  contoiiiiiii:  uaually  over  L*'  auU  autne- 
toa  at  much  a*  Irt  )>er  relit  uf  that  >nl»Unce.  It  it 
wdfhence  i>rteli  called  hunt  oiel  in  ttiatllirtiiMi  from 
or  bituiulniNU  owl),  brraaa  with  a  i'uneh<ii<lal  tractiire. 
and  ha«  a  deep  black  color  and  brilliant  luster.  It  ocean 
to  lantp  quantity  In  eaalern  Peuiuylvanla,  where  it  la  ex 
tfamri-ly  mined,  uul  la  ajiiwat  the  eicluiive  fuel  uaeii  in 
the" 
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nnwhere  of  an  much  practical  IraporUnca  u  In  the  eajtcrn 

I'nJtrd  Sutea. 

II,  a.  Coal-black:  as,  the  anthracite  hawk, 
Vrnltilinija  antkracina. 
anthracitlc  (an-thra-sit'ik),  a.     [<  anthracite 
+  -ft*.  J    Pertaining  to,  having  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling  anthracite. 

In  the  nehrhiiorhuoil  of  theae  tl^neniu)  rorlu  tho  coal 
haa  been  altered  Into  an  anrAntn'lie  mutcriaL 

//uxirj/,  1'liyalrij^aphy,  xlv. 

anthracitOTLS  (on'thra-Rt-tus),  a.  [<  anthracite 
+  -nun.]  Containing"  or  characterized  by  an- 
thracite.   X.  K.  I). 

anthracnose  (an-thrak'nOs),  n.  [F.,  prop,  'an- 
tkraciynosc,  (.  Gr.  «i<?/ia^(  a  carbuncle  (see  an- 
tkrax),  +  vwror,  disease.]  A  disease  of  grape- 
vines which  affects  tho  leaves,  the  young  xteras, 
and  the  green  berries,  and  is  cauaed  by  a  fun- 
gus, Spkaceloma  am/tdmum. 

anthracoid  (an'thra-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  ivfyaf 
(liitfpna-)  (see  anthrax)  +  titfoe,  fonn.]  1.  Re- 
MMubltug  or  of  the  nature  of  anthrax. —  2.  Re- 
sembling the  precious  stone  carbuncle. 

anthracokali  <au'thra-k6-ka'ii»,  n.  [NT,.,<  Gr. 
6i^«{  tatfpax-),  coal,  +  NL.  ctli,  kali :  sec 
kali,  alkali.]  A  pharmaceutical  preparation 
made  by  adding  porpbyrized  anthracite  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Snlphur  la 
a«metlmc«  a-blcl  with  tho  c-.al.  It  k  wwii  l».th  Intonally 
and  citi-TTially  In  c««i;«i>t  acMtiila,  rheumatism,  ami  cer- 
tain herpetic  alteetiiiin. 

anthracolite  (an-thrak'o-lit),  n.  l<  Gr.  art/xif 
(d^xx-),  coal,  +  hHor„  stone.  Cf.  an/Aractte.j 
Same  as  anthraconite. 

anthracomancy  (an'thra-ko-man'si),  «.  [<  Gr. 
&tOfiai  (aeHfiOM-),  a  coal.  +  umTtio,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  burning  coals. 

anthracometer  (an-tbra-kom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr. 
&i<),KLi  (lirf/Kin-),  chnrcoal  (earbon),  +  virjm; 
measure]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  tho 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  any  gaseous 
mixture. 

anthracometric  (an'thrn-ko-met'rik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  anthracometer,  or  to  its  use. 

anthraconite  (an-thrak'o-nit),  «.  [<  Or.  ov- 
fflMnuv,  a  heap  of  charcoal;  hot  embers  (<  6i^iai, 
charcoal),  +  -iV-'.]  The  name  given  to  varie- 
ties of  calcareous  spar  (calcite),  darkly  colored 
by  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

AnthraC08aurM(an,thrn-kc>  sa'rus),  n.  [XL., 
<  Or.  iii#,)0^  (dtflpox-),  coal,  +  finf**;,  a  lizard: 
se<>  wmrinit.]  A  genus  of  extinct  amphibians, 
of  the  order  fMbyrintktnlonta,  discovered  in  the 
Carboniferous  strat.-i  of  rAcolland.  The  heud 
measured  1H  inches  in  length.    Ilnxlcy.  1803. 

anthracoals  (un-thni-ko'sis),  u.  [NL..  <  Gr.  av- 
tltiai  (ai*(i«*-),coal,  + -<«o«.]  A  pulmonary  affec- 
tion produced  by  the  inhalation  of  coal-dust, 
as  by  colliers.  The  particle*,  taken  Into  the  tl«Mic»  of 
the  luntf*.  arc  apt  n.  produce  in.. re  or  lew  InilHiuiuatloh 
In  the  h.nu  of  lir.ui.  hHI»  .t  ilinuae  pneuiiiotiltt*. 

anthxacothere  (nn'tlira-ko-th6r),  a.  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Antk'ramthcrium  and  family 
.1  n  tkraci)thtrii(i<r. 

anthracotherild  (nn'tlira-ko-th«'ri-id),  n.  A 
hoofed  mammal  of  the  family  Anthraoithcriida'. 

AnthracotherlidjB  (an'thni-ko-the-ri'i-de),  it. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Anlkracotkcrium  +  -iila-.]  A  fam- 
ily of  fossil  omnivorous  artiodactyl  mammals, 
related  to  the  existent  pigs  and  jM>ccaries.  It 
contains  two  subfamilies,  Hyopotamiiia!  and 
Anthracotlu triintr  (which  see). 

Anthracotheriina  (an'tlira-kiVtlif-ri-i'ne),  «. 
pl.  [NL.,<  AnthrucntkcriHm i"+  -in« .1  Tiie  typi- 
cal subfamily  of  the  Antkracotkcrikue.  It  di'ifen 
front  the  other  >ul.faniily//,vujt»irn»iin<r  In  bavins  the  four 
upper  premolars  all  differentiated  from  the  true  molarv 
and  etuh  with  u  conical  c mwu  iuuI  a  small  Inner  lolie.  It 
contuitis  the  ;;etiem  .tiilAraCefArWnm  (fuller)  ami  £7o- 
thtrium  (l'oim'l>,  and  twrhajia  others. 

Anthracotherloidea  (on '  ihra  -  k>>  -  the  -  ri  -  oi  '- 

do)-*),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  JafJirnrofJicrtMBJ  +  -oirfco.] 
A  supcrfiimily  grtvup  founded  bv  Gill,  1872.  for 
tho  reception  of  the  family  J nlhracvthcriidtv. 
Anthracotherium  (an  tlira-ko-the'ri-nm).  ». 
[NL.,  <  Or.  A»<V«c  (atrtfia*-),  conl.  +  fh}fum;  a  wild 
beast,  <  t>'ip,  a  wild  beast.  ]  The  t ypical  genus 
of  tho  Anthriicothcriinir  and  Antkractilhcriulir 
(which  nee):  so  called  from  having  lieen  found 
in  the  Miocene  anthracite  or  lignite  of  Tuscany. 

Theettincl  .  .  .  .l,ilAr.so>fAeriuin  .  .  .  had  the  typtrul 
dental  f..nnuln  |of  artiodactvlnl.  and  Uiis  is  prescrre<l  in 
the  exlslliiK  re|m^entaUre  of  the  n.  .n  ruminant  artlodac 
tylen.  the  ht«.  Oicvn,  I  ump.  Anal.,  III.  Mi. 

anthraquijione  (an'thra-kwi-non'),  «.  [<  an- 
tkraicrnc)  +  (/uiNonc.]  A  pmduet  (t'ulIsOo) 
obtained  from  anthracene  by  the  act  inn  uf  nxi- 
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dizing  agents.  From  it  alizarin  is  prepared. 

•w  lanni  at  lea  and  inannfactorlea  of  New \»rk  and  New  *u--_  ,ti  .  -i   ~  «i«!..J  <.i 

&«cbu,d  u  .No  «cur.  In  the  8«ith  Wale.  cal  tlehU  anthrax  (an  thraks),  n. ;  pl.  nafiiroo;*  (an  thra- 
oi  kure  qaaatltte*.  and  Id  many  otnvr  locailtlea.  but  la    aez).    [<  L,  as(*rax,  a  virulent  ulcer,  carbun- 


antbxopoKenlc 

cle,  also  cinnabar,  <  Or.  ii»#paf,  a  (burning)  coal, 
a  precious  stone,  a  virulent  ulcer;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] 1.  In  pathol.,  a  carbuncle  of  any  sort. 
See  phrases  below. — 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genua 
of  dipterous  insects,  giving  name  to  a  family 
AnthraciiUt  (which  see):  now  placed  in  Ilombu. 
lihla-.—S.  Lithauthrax,  or  pit-  or  stone-coal.— 

Malignant,  anthrax,  a  destructive  tllffcUMU.  >ll»euMi  uf 
brutea,  and  sometimes  of  mail,  which  Is***. .elated  w  ilh  and 
snenia  to  drpcial  tijw.ii  tlje  prrsitnee  in  tlie  bloat  ainl  tlMuea 
of  aininut»omanl«in.  BanUutautkracU.  Al»i.ealled.j.fe- 
iiie/eivr.m/ftuKcuMr/etvr  earf.««eO.  MHIfij/niraj/  >*«f  ulf, 
\co,4^urtrr»\1i**\*t.ekarbun,  mitltiramt .  —  BjmiptomatlO 
anthrax,  an  Infectloaa  and  usually  fuuu  itUeaav,  noi  un- 
common In  r»Uk-,    It  l»  eharactetlaed  by  hetnorrhaiic  Into 

areolar  ttsaueaof  the 
iliuba.  and  cililblU  a 
lavlllur.  distinct  from 
tlw  Racillut  mitkraeu. 
Also  callwl  (innrur- 
tni.  ./mirfer  HI.  Uaek- 
Irg,  Hue*  quarter,  Uack 
tfaul.  fcfinxfy  inurroin, 
rituirkttrQmt, 

Anthrenna  (an- 
thre'nuB),«.  [NL., 
<  Or.  av#p>j\Ti,  a 
hornet,  wasp;  cf. 
dt*p»>r5ui',  a  hornet, 

a  hornet,  orig.  any  buzzing  insect;  cf.  drone. 
See  Andrenida.']  A  notable  genus  of  beetles, 
of  the  family  DermesUda;  certain  species  of 
which  are  well  known  as  museum  pests,  such 
are  A.  roria*  (Fahridns)  and  A.  inawsorwwi,  small  gray 
apeeiea  apotted  wllli  brown,  which  do  great  injury  to  col- 
lections of  natural  hlatory.  A.  scropAuiaru*,  a  larger  spe- 
cies, black,  retj.  and  white,  is  known  as  Uie  carprt-brrllv 
and  buffab>-biiir,  and  is  very  destructire  to  carpets  and 
other  Wih.K-11  fabrlca    See  cot  under  rnrprt  f*rilf. 

anthribid  (an'thri-bid),  ».  A  beetle  of  tho 
family  Anthribidtr. 

Anthfibida  (an-thrib'i-de),  u.  pl  [NL.,  <  An- 
thrihwi  +  -<<?«■.]  A  family  of  rliynchophoroua 
Colcoptera,  typllled  by  the  genus  Anthribw. 
Tluae  snotA-lieetles  have  u  slrona  fold  on  the  Inner  face 
of  each  elytron,  the  pvicldlurn  iu  lmlh  sexes  undivided  and 
normal,  the  lust  a|ilracle  uncovered.  Uie  tiblar  not  serrate, 
and  the  siraiicht  iintetiure  with  10  or  11  joints. 

Anthribns  (an'thri-bus),  ».  [NL.  (Geoffroy, 
17G4),  also  jNfAnfiirfasand.iafJIi'yfri&iffas,  appar. 
<  Gr.  iM>r,  a  flower:  the  second  element  is  not 
clear.]  A  genus  of  rliynchophorous  beetles, 
giving  uamu  to  the  family  Anthribidtv. 

anthroplc  (an-throp'ik),  a.  |<  Or.  uityavffiaiSf, 
of  man,  human,  <  o)V'(.i..toc,  a  man,  a  human  be- 
ing; perhaps  for  'hritiuror,  lit.  having  a  haman 
face  or  appearance,  <  ui-r,i>  (ureV'-),  a  man,  +  t/U' 
(ut-),  face,  countenance,  eve :  sec  andni-  and 
o"«e.]  Helongiug  to  man ; 
from  man ;  human. 

If  we  leave  the  rrylun  of  f 
practical  elf-xt  of  reliaion  • 
I*  driven  to  (ho  roneliislon  llial  the  future  of  relurion  la 
to  Ut,  not  only  what  every  real  Minion  has  ever  l«*n, 
ojithmporooii>h!c,  but  frankly  un/A  n.,„>. 

/•»/'  -Sri.  .V-...XXV.  «M. 
anthroplcal  (an-throp'i-kal),  «.    Same  as  an- 
thrtiiiir. 

Antliropida(an-throp'i-dS),  n.;>f.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Antkrnpotdra. 

Anthropida  (ttn-tluop'i-4le),  n.  pl.  [NL..  <  (jr. 
ijifijiuxor,  a  man,  a  human  being,  +  wrfir.]  The 
human  race,  zoologically  rated  as  a  family  of 
the  superfamily  Antkrupoiitea ;  the  llnminitltr 
(which  see).  The  famiiv  contains  the 
genus  and  species  man  ()/oiw»  mpirn.i). 

anthropo-.  [<  t«r.  ui0/«^rroc,  a  man,  a  human  bo- 
ing:  see  anthropic]  The  first  element  of  many 
compound  wonis  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  man. 

anthropobiology  (an'thro-po-bl-ol'v-ji),  n. 
[<  Or.  iiftwirn,  man,  +  frio/osyw.]  Anthropol- 
ogy; tho  biology  of  man;  the  life-history  of 
man,  in  a  broad  serine. 

To  this  extensive  study,  the  old  anthropolrsTT,  ...  we 
may  apply  the  term  .1  rithrof*.'  or  the  blob  igy  of 

man.  Stmtknnian  Hep.,  1HS1,  p.  49». 

anUxropOCentric  (on'thrfj-i^scn'trik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  fii^ajTor.  man,  +  wr?yim<,  center,  +  h'c] 
R^'gnrdtng  man  as  the  central  fact  of  creation; 
assuming  man  to  bo  the  final  aim  ami  eml  of 
creation. 

anthropogenesifl  (an'thre-po-jen'e-sis),  «. 
[NL.,  ?  tir.  oi^/Jtjrof,  man,  4-  yivtei(,  genera- 
tion.] The  genesis,  origination,  or  evolution  of 
man:  applied  both  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  (ontogenesis)  and  the  development 
of  the  race  (phylogenesis).  Also  called  anthro- 
jNM<my,  anthri'iMMjrnti. 

anthrdpogenettc  (an'thro-|sVje-net'ik),  a.  [< 
an thr<>)>oQcne*is.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  anthro- 
pogenesis. 

anthropogenic  (an'thro-po-jen'ik),  a.     [<  oa- 
]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
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anthropogenist  (au-thro-poj'e-nist),  «.  [<  an- 
Wr«;K«;r«y  +  -iif.]  An  adherent  of  modern 
biological  doctrines  respecting  unthropogony. 

anthropogeny  (an-thro-poj'o-ni),  w.  [As  if 
<iir.  *<iitywTo} tt<iu,  <  iii'V/jTii-  ni/r,  born  of  man, 
<  uetyuror-,  man,  +  ;  ■  rj> .  birth.]  1.  Same  as 
itntkropotit  mus. —  2.  Th.-  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge concerning  tl»'  development  of  man. 
Also  called  anlkriijMMnmg. 

In  Mil*  mighty  "war  i if  culture ,"  anVvlliii-  iu  It  dm-* 
tin  whole  hWi.i)  ..f  tin"  World,  and  In  which  we  muv  well 

ill-,  ill  It  all  tl  r  loUke  part,  in.  UHcl  Ally  <liai>  Anlk,— 

j.^oruy  cull.  It  IITIW  (..  III..,  I»-  brought  to  till-  aMIataUcv  of 

htruunlliiw  I  "UK 

Hwrkrt.  Kvol,  ,,f  Han  (tram  i,  Yirt.,  p.  will. 

anthropoglot  (un'tliro-po-glot>,  «.  L<  Gr. 
ati)j>ox«}>.,jT70C,  ai^iuroj/tawnof,  having  man's 
tonBUo,<3i*f/«jTor.  man,  +  ?><jcwa  =  Attic  )>urr«r, 
the  tongue :  see  fjfW.  glottn.]  An  animal  which 
has  a  tongue  resembliug  that  of  man,  as  the 
parrot. 

anthropogony  (an-thro.|K>gVi-nl),  «.  [<  Or. 
ii>(^jwT«>i/i'iu,  the  begetting  <>f  men,  the  ongin  of 
men,  <  i»0/*vt:tij-,  man,+  ->o.v<r,  <  ^  •)«',  produce. 
Cf.  M/o;/(»My-l    1.  Hume  aa  »mthr#pi»ttiK*is. 

H«r*W,  Evol.  of  Man  (tram..).  II.  >:*>. 
2.  Kamu  as  antkmjmgcnif,  li. 

anthropography  ian-thro-pog'ra-ii),  «.  [=F. 

antkropttgruvnic.  <  Gr.  <iiv^v,..Tor  4-  -;od^»a,  <  j-pu- 
(K«\  write,  aesmbo.  Cf.  Gr.  a)Of«Tt>)jxifor,  a 
painter  of  men,  a  portrait-painter.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  man  or  of  the  human  race;  more  par- 
ticularly, that  branch  of  anthropology  which 
treats  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  as  distinguished  by  physical 
character,  institutions,  and  customs,  including 
language  See  rthHiHiriiphy. 
anthropoid  (an'tlinVpoid).  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
uH't,.j5r««lw,  like  a'tuati,  in  human  shape,  < 
ai<',»jr»c,  a  man.  +  nVW;,  form,  shape. 1  L  ".  1. 
Of  or  perfuming  to  the  superfumiiy  Jutkrn- 
puittca ;  man-like;  human  or  simian  in  a  too- 
logical  sense:  applied  to  all  monkeys  as  well  as 
to  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  leniuroid  or 
prosimian  Primates. —  2.  More  specifically,  re- 
sembling man,  or  man-like,  as  one  of  the  higher 
monkeys  or  apes,  as  distinguished  from  lower 
monkeys:  applied  to  the  apes  of  the  family 
tstmiitlir,  as  restricted  to  include  only  the,  go- 
rilla, chimpanzee,  orang,  and  gibbon,  these  tic- 
iug  commonly  known  as  the  tiHtkrnpnul  apes. 

Thr  icorflla  la  now  neneinlly  retarded  a*  the  moat  human 
of  the  dnrAo,,«id  a|K».  U.  A.  .ViVAefaun. 

II.  a.  An  anthro|ioid  animal;  one  of  the 
higher  monkeys;  an  upe. 

(  hmnolivically  tin*  I  railed  by  French  arrluvohifruu  the 
Epoch  of  Rotierihauacn  I  U  n-Karded  as  the  tlnrt  ep<M'h  of 
tlii'  appearance  of  mini  uli  the  Klola-,  the  prevloua  imple- 
■.  bring  probably  aHthrofwU: 

Sritncr,  IV.  4SM. 
.  a.  Of  anthro- 
poid nut  tint  or  structure.  A*  A".  U. 
Anthropoidea  (an-thro-poi'de-ii),  ».  pt.  [NL. : 
seo  (infnro/HMo'.J  In' :oot.,  one  of  two  suli- 
ordera,  the  other  being  Lcmuroulea,  into  which 
the  order  Primatr*  has  been  divided.  The  group 
contains  man  ujiU  monkey*,  aa  diBtiiiiniiah«il  fruiu  ttie 
Irnmn.  Ttair  f  aU  tiiLnnteniiirr  :  a  cerebrum  with 
itt  pmtarrfur  lolw  much  dcrt'lo|i«l  ami  oliolly  or  mually 
covtirtim  tho  ccrclx'lliun:  a  tacrymal  furamcu  within  the 
orbit;  an  i>rhlt  coniplrtej  by  »ntnre  of  the  malar  anil  all 
•phenol'!  Ikjii<<«:  c»rn  roun-l'il.  » lid  a  .lbtliK  I  lotiule;  awl. 
In  <lw  fcnuu>,  *tr|i  tly  iivckiral  teat*,  uuillviilcil  iiterue. 
amt  an  lm|MTfarate  clltorU.  All*'  written  Anttimyula. 
Anthropoides  lan-thni-poi'dez),  a.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
iji'^avrori^fir,  like  a  man:  see  <iNtAr»»ouf.]  1. 
In  oraif*.,  a  genus  of  cranes,  of  the  fatnilv 
Gruitia;  based  by  Vieillot  in  lSlti  ii]ion  the  Nu- 
lniiliun  crane  or  demoiselle,  J.  >  ir;//>.   it  u  ».m.  - 

tllll'  i  rc«trl'  led  In  thin  apn-int ;'  •onK-tllili'a  extended  to 
the  Stanley  crane,  A.  (T'-trtijMT^/ii  i*irtnt**riu  or  f'.nnlfu- 
aiiir*;  an'l  "»rii-.liiiiea  nu&ile  lo  c-.vf-r  the  crown-rrnni-T*  »t 
Ihe  u»'ini*  lialrttnr*i  (Mrtilrh  j^-t-X  T)»e  «ytii>tiym*  of  .ln- 
lhry*i"-,u*  |.r,.|».T  arv  :  Of  im  i,lkirn''re.  174:a  s:-,oi#  OWh- 
runt.  IT.'i  'i.  Hi'M  i Leach,  about  ims'i,  and  /'*ie.T.  A-in..r, 

i.i. !  ■  ■  i  I    1  - •  1 1 

2.  ( I'snd  us  a  plnrnl.l  In  -oriV.,  a  name  given  bv 
IliuH-kil  to  the  aiitliropoid  upes:  synonymous 
with  Ai\tt,ni)nii'li,i. 

anthropolatry  um-tliro-ptd'a-tri),  «.   [=  V. 

ntitUr»tft<i!rn;  <  Gr,  «iV',«^s-(i/«r,«i  man- wor- 
ship, C  man.  +  >i--..-.u.  worship,  ser- 
vice; see  l-iiriu.  rf,  I'ltftntiy.  |  The  worship  of 
man:  tho  paying  of  divine  honors  to  u  human 

I'tiug.     I:         .  l,irr,.l  by  Hie  ,.-\rlv  rhrittunn  up..n  tl.r 

IKMCH1I4,  and  by  them.  In  retani.  chari:<*l  upon  the  Clirla- 
thiiiv  l-ecaUMof  their  vurship  i>f  t'lin^t-  l>»  word,  li.iw- 
cut.  i>  \r  tier  known  fnmi  Ua  employiMcnt  In  till  MmIH- 
imiiatM  .'.'iii'i-t  Hi  -tlli-.l.ix  I  hi»tt.u»  ol  tl.c  fi.uith  and 
fifth  centuri«,  aim  held  the  Jutniir  of  tin-  j-  rl.-t  t  lr.i 
man  nature  .A  t'hrUl. 
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anthropolitO  (an-throp'o-lit  j,  w.    [=  F.  anthrn- 

potithr,  <  Gr.  trDputct,  man,  +  '/.thoe,  a  stone.] 
A  petrifaction  of  the  human  body  or  skeleton, 
or  of  parts  of  the  laidy,  prodm'ed  by  the  in- 
cnisting  action  of  calcareous  waters,  and  there- 
tore  not  a  true  fossil, 
anthropolithic  l,uu'thro-po-litli'ik>.  «.  tjf  or 
pi-itaining  to  utithropoiitcs ;  characterized  by 
the  preseiico  of  iR-tritied  htunau  romuius. 

lllla  much,  howoer.  U  certain,  tlwt  tile  true  develop- 
luelit  of  human  culture  ilut,-a  only  from  tie-  .tufAr-i;,.. 
fifAi.-  K|«ieh.  Ilatcktt.  Kvol.  of  Han  (traiu.),  II.  to. 

anthropologic  (an  '  thn} -  ]k> -loj '  ik),  a.  [<  <in- 
thr»iHit»ij\)  +  -n- ;  =V.  nnt)ir»pi,to<ji<i<it<.~\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  anthropology;  of  tho  nature  of 
anthropology. 

.Such  tuhtlc  nii/Ani)«>f/v;iV»l*tom  a»  the  Ode  on  the  III. 
dotation*  of  Immortality.  Kiuy*it\t,  Hbc,  I.  tVJ. 

anthropological  (an  ■  thni-|Hi.loj'i-kal  ),  a.  Per- 
taiuing  or  relating  to  authrotMjlogyi'or  the  nat- 
ural history  of  man:  as,  tmlnrupotiMjical  facts; 
tho  .t»thmp<>liHiirtil  Society. 

anthropologist  (an-thro-pol'6-jist),  it.  [<  a«- 
1hroi»Jvgt/  +  -int.)  One  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  anthropology. 

anthropology  i.an-thro-pol'o-ji'l,  ».  [=F.  (iii- 
thrujtojogit ,  <  Gr.  as  if  •hiO/jotoXo)  la,  a  speaking 
of  man,  <  ui<V*/co>u;  or,  speaking  of  man,  <  uiiff^Ka- 
Tof,  man,  +  /')ni>  speak:  ace  -o/o;/j.]  1.  The 
science  of  man  or  of  mankind,  it  Includes  the 
Htu.ly  of  uianV  lurceiiient  with  and  divenrence  from  other 
anlmalu;  of  hl»pli.v«lealiilun  tare  and  Intellectual  nature; 
of  the  various  tnhct  of  men  with  reference  to  their  uriidn. 
eUHtoms  eb-  ;  and  of  the  k"  Herat  physical  and  meiitiil 
dev,  l-ipni.-nt  of  the  human  race.  Aiithro|>oluiiy  thu>  in- 
clmlc*  phi »i>Iuk> .  jK-yi  lioioxy.  aurluluiry,  ethiioloiry,  etc., 
tuittlnit  umli  r  eoiitrthiitloti  all  v.iences  which  have  man 
for  their  ol.)ect.  lly  wine  It  hat  been  divided  into  (a) 
r,>  Joiiovif  iirtMAJ/Wovir.  uhk-h  lioecti^ntei  miui  it  relations 
toth«itirUtecr,-atloii ;  (l>)tU*-Ti/>Uc*antfir\<firAj'TV,tiTrthw4. 
oi/r/,  which  ilc«erllie,  the  divUiorm  and  tcn  iup*  uf  miuikind  ; 
(e)  5u-ii/rn/„„H. ,,,.,[,,„,.  or.  avM.  Ilna-n  calln  It,  "the  Ino] 
otfy  of  the  IliiHliiu  lace.  A*  a  ilepartinent  of  systemald: 
ttieol,«y,  antlin  |>>l<iuy  deals  Willi  i|llettloni  rellllillK  to 
the  iwixin,  nature,  orlidiial  condition,  awl  fall  of  man.  ami 
e»p.  eial)y  to  the  .1  ,h  trine*  of  >ln  ami  free  uitvucy. 
2.  A  treatise  on  the  science  of  man. — 3f.  An- 
thropomorphism (which  see). 

anthropomancy  (an'thro-po-man'si),  n.  [=  Y. 
iwlhr»iMtmaime,  <  (Jr.  uif^avrot-,  man.  +  fjaivcia, 
divination,  t'f.  nrcromaHry.']  Iliviuaiion  by 
iiisiiecting  the  entrails  of  a  human  being. 

anthropomcter  iuri-t)ip>-p>tu'e-ter),  a.  [<  on- 
tkropoiufti;,.  t  'f.  ,j,,,m>  fer.]  One  who  studies 
or  practises  anthropometry  - 

A*  he  htaml*  U'fore  ih  now.  man  In  an  animal  .  .  .  ex. 
hiiiltliiK  In  lil>  adult  form  lh"*c  characUrUtin  which  en. 
pane  the  attention  of  the  liliato|lli-t,  tile  ptiy*loli»:t»t,  and 
the  li,lAn.j«>in-fee.  A'ooraxoiiiin  hep..  1-»1,  p.  tUU. 

anthropometric  (an'thr>i-po-mpt'rik),  if.  [< 
tiHthr'ijMtmetrit  -f-  -nr.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  proportions  of  the  human  imdy ;  relating 
to  anthropometry. 

Over  n  hundred  nnrArty;N>Mi^fn>ohda-rTatiiknn  were  taken 
on  Individual*  ol  all  agca and  la.th  aexca.   .SVi/miv,  III.  UK 

anthropometrical  (an'thn;i-p^-ruet'ri-kal).  it. 
[<  anlflroytouutrir  +  -<i/.]  Same  as  anfAropo- 
mrfrir. 

anthropometrically  (an'thro-pi;i-met'ri-kal-i), 
nrfr.  In  an  anthropometric,  manner;  by  means 
of  anthmpotnetry. 

anthropometry  (an-thn>i>om'e-tri),  n.  [=  F. 
ftrtthrt)j>OMjtri*t  <  Gr.  div'ia^ror,  man,  +  -prrpia,  < 
iiirpm;  measure.]  The  measurement  of  the 
human  body;  the  department  of  tho  science  of 
anthrooology  which  relates  to  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  either  in  individuals  or  in 
trii>es  and  races. 

Anthropomorpha  (an'thnVpo-mArTitl,  «.  pi. 
(NL.,  ueut.  ]il.  of  nnlhrnpouuirphun :  see  nnthro- 
ptimorphous.}  A  group  of  aiitliropoid  aties,  the 
simians,  equivalent  to  tho  family  Himiimr.  See 

€ljlf.  ,1. 

anthropomorphic  (an'thnVpo-mor'Ilk). ».  [Ah 
itntkrojivmi'rfmnu*  +  -it'.]  1.  Kelatiug  to  or 
characteriied  by  unthropomoriihUm :  as,  d«- 
thriip<imor)>h\c  conceptions  of  Deity. 

We  every  where  »ee  (adinsr  away  the  UKfAer'/^innriiAie 
l  oin'i-ptlon  el  the  I  tiknow  ri  I  'aux- 

//.  Sp.  i.-vr,  1'nn.  of  lllol  ,  |  111. 
Tin-  rllriomly  UH'hn  piiHfr,  hie  idea  id  ^t.,lle»  lieimr  Jin* 
l-iiiid*  .u. d  wiv.  •  loel  i  v,  ii  lLiivii;k- ,  hil.lr- a  f,  fun.iliiir  to 
the  I  ijuuu  ua  It  1«  M  the  IV  nivijri*  and  tin'  l.aH>« 

Is.  T»i«r,  1'iirii  l  ullun    II  tl!'. 

2.  Ifcsemblingiuan;  approai-liiugtimn  in  type; 
nntliropoiil;  ;is.  niiilirnpoitmrpkir  ajies, 

anthropomorphical  i an-' t hr.;. -  |a>-m.'.r'n - kal i. 

(i.  Of  anthropomorphic  character  or  tendency. 
(Hare.) 

anthropomorphlcally    I  an '  thro-jto-mor'fl- 

l,al-ii,  nth:  In  an  authi'oiaminrphie  mauner ; 
in  or  as  of  the  ' 


anthxopc 


The  treatment  he  haa  reeedveel  -either  from  hl«  fellow. 
Ix-tnu*  or  fnmi  a  power  which  he  U  prime  to  thltik  of  on 
!A/i>yof,»iio7>ni'.:,ifJy.      //.  SpertcfT,  I'riri.  of  I'sychi'l-.  t  ily. 

anthropomorphism  (airtbro-po-nior'uziu).  u. 
|  As  tn\ttir*tj>"Hii/rplwu*  +  -igtu.  J  1.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  human  attributes  to  supernatural  or 
divine  beings;  in  f/i<-o(.,  the  conception  or  rep- 
resentation of  liisl  with  human  ijualities  and 
affections,  or  in  u  human  shape.    Anthmp,  m.  r. 

plllani  In  founded  III  nun  »  iliahiUt)  to  conceive  ta-illja 
above  hiin «elf  otiieial*-  than  in  liia  own  likeneu.  It  ile- 
ternniic*  lhearowtli  and  fonn  of  alt  hiiinaii  ri-lnflon*.  ir.n.i 

tin-  loae-it  U|itolliehl«lleet  :  a*  where  the  Svnptllrc*  »J--ak 
el  Ihe  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand  ot  <iod.  id  III*  ftccillg  and 
U-anni,',  ot  hU  reiuenils-rlng  mid  foruettirnj.  of  hia  malting 
man  in  liia  own  linage,  et,  . 

Although  Hilbm  »»  uinlinibtr.lly  a  hlnh  Arlan  In  hU 
malure  life,  h"  d's«.  ill  the  lieevwalty  ol  pictry.  (ttve  a 
(.-renter  ohjecibily  In  the  lather  and  the  Son  than  he. 
would  have  ju.nlilled  In  arvuiaelit  He  »u  wl~-  in  adopt, 
lux  the  stnuilt  <lnMn-j».tm.i7Jl.xm  of  the  Hrhrvw  Scrip- 
ture, at  owe.  C:Uri,l.r,  Table  Talk.  p.  Jan. 

2.  The  conception  of  animals,  plants,  or  nature 
iu  genentl,  by  analogy  with  man:  commonly 
implying  an  unscientific  use  of  such  analogy. 
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anthropomorphist  (an-thro-po-m6r'fist;i,  «. 

[As  anthrvpvmorpkitus  +  -l»f.]  One  who  attrib- 
utes human  lonn  or  qualities  to  beings  other 
than  man;  especially,  one  who  in  thought  or 
speech  invests  the  Deity  with  human  form  and 
attributes;  an  anthropomorphite. 

What  4inrnrr,;»i,o.r;Jii<t*  wo  are  In  Mil*,  Miat  we  cannot 

let  moral  dbtluctli >iu  lie,  but  must  aid  them  into  human 

shape!  iWw.il,  >.  A  Kev  .  IXXVI.  m. 

anthropomorphite  (on'thn)-po-mnr'flO,  n.  and 
a.  [<  LL.  aHllirnpomtirpkilii ,  pi.,  <  tir.  *<n<?/Kv-ro- 
//0,'iejiror,  pi.,  heretics  who  believed  in  a  God 
of  human  form,  <  i»*l(>u-Aiu>fiinrt  anthropomor- 
phous: see  <inf*r(ipoi«or/i/it»tt>.]  I.  a.  One  who 
believes  that  the  Supreme  Being  exists  in  hu- 
man form,  w  ith  human  attributes  and  passions ; 
an  anthi-opoinorphist ;  specifically,  one  of  an 
ancient  religious  sect  who  held  such  views.  See 
Amliau. 

TbouEh  few  profeaa  theraaelvea  nnfAroporao/pAifri.  yet 
we  may  liud  many  auiunimt  Ule  Ittnorant  of  Miat  opinion. 


-  SyTL  .talAri>y^>m«rr*ife,  ^tnlAro/AiyiKorpAfjI.    The  for- 
mer u  properly  one  who  attribute*  a  banian  body  to  lost, 
the  latter  one  who  attributes  to  him  human  jtual.ma. 
II,  a.  Anthrotioinorphitic. 
anthropornorphltic,  anthropomorphltical 
(ttu'thni-pi>-inor-lit'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  I.L.  anlkrit- 
pomurphiticu.i?  (.  antkropvmtrrpkitir,  anthropo- 
morphites:  see  imthropom»r}>kite.~)  Pertaining 
to  or  eharoeterized  by  anthropomorphism, 
anthropomorphitism     (on '  thro  -  p6  -  m6r '  fi  - 

tizm),  «.  [<  aafAropoiwof-pAifr  +  -imm.J  The 
doctrines  of  anthropomorphites ;  anthropomor- 
phism. 

anthropomorphize  (an'thro-po-mor'fiz),  r.  t. ; 
pret.  aud  jip.  antkropomorpkizcrt,  ppr.  aNfArouo- 
morpkhing.  [As  aHthrintomorpkous  +  -i.-f .]  To 
invest  with  human  qualities. 

Tie 
pua.  ami  * 


Zein  hrcante  Ihe  he««l  of  Hie  new  Oljrm- 
ly  rtnlAi»M'ia«r]<Aunf  gml. 

Tkd  .Varum,  Sept  t3,  IrsSO.  p 

of  I 


anthropomorphology  (an '  tin 

o-ji),  ".  [<  Gr.  uifffiurouo/Toor, 
(see  iintkrojfomnrjtktiu.'.),   +  - 


-tr,-)ia,  <  /f}ttvt 
speak:  see  -o/>H/y.1  The  use  of  anthropomor- 
phic language.    A.  K.  L). 


anthropomorphosiB 

-tnor'fo-sis),  n. :  pi. 


(an '  thrrepo-mor-fo 


ii )itkrnp>imirr)>ko»rs  (-sez). 
r<  «!r.  as  if  *irte',a..Touo,i<Mjrri..  <  orfyuToaowdurri', 
clothe  in  human  form,  <  iiiT'/uro,iooOor,  in  human 
form:  see dnfAr/iyiottiorp/iims.]  Transformation 
into  huuiati  sliniie.  Unrip;/-' •unlit, 
ailthropomorphotheist  (an'thn)- po-mor-fo- 
tlie'isth  ».  (<  Gr.  <ii«)»rounyi<»r,  of  human 
f«nn.  +  ""»;,  U.al.  +  -i*f .-  see aitikrupomorpkim* 
and  thii.it.]  One  who  conceives  God  as  having 
human  attributes,    f  oio*,  Buddhist  Cnteehism, 

p.  S8, 

anthropomorphous  (au'thr<>-p<>-mor'fim!,  it. 
[<  NT.,  iinlhrnjitmitrpkun,  <  Gr.  oi<*,kjtouo/>o,';.  of 
human  form,  <  ii^^rv,  man.  +  /wp^y,  form.] 
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s ;  anthropoid  in  form:  as.  an 
aatkropomo: i thous  ape.  Huxley. 
anthroponomical  i an * thry-po-nom ' i-kal), a. 
I<  anthrvftowjmy  +  -icaL]  Concerned  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  human  action.  jV.  £.  I). 
anthroponomy  (an-thrp-pon'o-mi),  n.  [=  F. 
anthrojM»nomie,<  Or.  axSpuxoe,  mau,+  v6uaf,  law: 
sec  nome-.]  The  science  ot  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern human  action. 

anthropopathic  (an'thrd-po-path'ik),  a.  (< 
anthrvpopaUty  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  anthro- 
popathy;  possessing  or  subject  to  human  pas- 
sions. 

anthropopathical  (an'tbrf-p^-path'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  anthropopathic. 

anthropopathically  (an'thr^py-paUi'i-kal-i), 
ode.  in  an  anthropopathic  manner;  as  pos- 
sessing human  passious. 

anthropopathiam  i  .iii-ilinVpou'a-Uurm),!!.  [< 
anlhropopathy  +  -ism,]  1.  The  ascription  of 
human  passions  to  supernatural  beings,  espe- 
cially to  the  Supreme  Being.  Also  called  an- 
lhropopathy.—  2.  An  expression  containing  or 
implying  such  ascription. 

like  the  Chaldcr  jKLrsphraat*,  tic  |  Abu  Said]  resolves  an* 
ny}*  [*i; fiumui,  employs  cupbeousiris,  and  makes  several 
nuD  ir  itittirntinii.* 
T.  It.  Uome,  lutrod-  to  Study  of  Holy  Scripture*,  U.  79. 

anthropopathite.  i iin-thro-pop'a-thit), ».  [<on- 
thropopa  thy  +  -iff*.  ]  A  believer  in  anthropop- 
athistn:  one  who  ascribes  human  passions  to 

the  Deity- 

Man  to  habitually  ascribe*  to  his  (initios  human  shape, 
human  passions,  human  nature,  that  we  may  declare  him 
an  Anthropniuorphlt*.  an  AnlArvpopatAii*,  anil  (to  com- 
plete the  scries)  an  AnthroiNiphyiite. 

K  B.  fyfor.  Trim.  Culture,  IL  £>«. 

anthropopathy  (au-thr6-pop'a-tbi),  ».  [=  K. 
anthropttpttthU;  <  Or.  awpu-o-iOtta,  humanity, 

<  ovfywiroToflTr,  with  human  feelings,  <  Mpwzor, 
man,  +  raA>c,  feeling,  affection,  suffering: 
pathos.]    Same  as  anthropopathixm,  1. 

In  lie  recoil  from  the  gross  anthropopothy of  the  vulgar 
notions.  It  falls  Into  tho  vacuum  of  absolute  apathy.  Uun. 

anthropophagi,  n.   Plural  of  anthropophagus. 
anthropophagic  (an'thro-pp-faj'ik),  a.    [<  Or, 
'attfouropaytxoV  (implied  in  adv.  ii»^r>wro6ovt«i»;) 

<  itfpuzoiayoc:  see  anthropophagwi.' 
to  or  practising  cannibalism. 

anthropophagical  (an'tiiro-po-faj'i-kal),  a'. 
Same  as  anthropophagic. 
anthropophaginian  (an-thro-pof-a-jin'i-an),  n. 
[\  anthropophagus,  q.  v.,  -t-  -la-tan.] 
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to  which  «1l(AtTJ>,lP^a7tf  has  been  carried 
nations  is.  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  In- 
dulgence of  the  appetite  once  aroused. 

Kaeye.  Brit.,  IV.  god. 

anthropophobla  (annhro-po-fo'bi-ft),  a.  [<  Or. 
avttpunoc,  man,  +  -fofiio,  <  oofiih;  fear.]  Aver- 
sion  to  man ;  dread  of  meeting  persons. 

lie  has  anlhrvpophabia,  being  afraid  to  meet  any  one 
atiout  the  house.  Alien,  ami  .Veurof.,  VI.  114. 

anthropophuism  (an-thro-pof 'u-izm),  a. 
[Prop.  'anthropophyixm,  <  Or.  oi«3jfkvTosh«>f,  of 
man's  nature  (v  ivdpuTtot,  man,  +  nature,  < 
fittv,  produce,  in  pass,  grow),  +  -ism.]  That 
conception  of  the  gods  which  attributes  to  them 
the  possession  of  functions  and  desire*  similar 
to  those  of  human  beings. 

The  Jupiter  of  Homer  l>  t"  be  regarded  . 
ceptacle  and  butt  of  tho  principal  parts  of 
sensual,  and  appetitive  element*  as,  at  the  t 
anthnpaphuiem  had  obtruded  Into  the  spli. 

QtadJitont,  Htndles  In  I 

anthxopophuistic  (an-thrr^-pof 


antiaditis 

There  sjx  numerous  species,  much  resembling  one  an- 
other, all  being  small,  brow  u,  spotted  and  streaked  binls, 
with  slender  hill  and  lengthened  hind  claw,  and  the  poiut 
of  the  wing  formed,  In  the  typical  species,  by  the  first  four 
They  aro  ot  terrestrlsj  habits,  in  this  and  some 
larks.   The  I  " 


as  the  ro- 
1  earthly. 
>f  IIoowt, 
I  deity, 
'r.  II.  174. 

is'tik),  a. 


eater;  a  cannibal. 

Hell  speak  like  an 


(Humorous.] 

1  onto  thee. 
r_.  M.  W.  of  »  .,  It.  i, 

anthropophagism  (an-thr&-pof'a-jlzra),  n.  [As 
anthropophagous  +  -itm.}  The  practice  or 
eoslom  of  eating  human  flesh;  cannibalism. 
A'.  E.  D.    [Rare  J 

anthropophagist  !  an-thro-pof 'a-jist),  n.  [As 
anthropophagous  +  -«<•]  <^]0  WDO  08,8  human 
flesh;  a  cannibal.    X  £.  D.  [Rare.] 

anthropophagistic  (an-thro-pof-a-jis'tik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  anthro- 
pophagi; cannibalistic.  Southey. 

Ertdencea  of  [the  prehistoric  carc-mm's]  ncculrmal  lit- 
tle tnthnipvphaqittit  falllisis.  In  the  shape  of  scraped  ami 
chipped  huutati  bottoa,  .  ,  .  are  not  Infroqnrnt. 

*>.  #i>.,  XXVI.  too. 

anthropophagite  (an-thro-pof 'a-pt),  n.  [As 
anthrop.  >/jA  agoiu  +  -ite*.]  A  man-eater;  a  can- 
nibal. 

I  should  naturally  hare  killed  niy  Uun.  tempted  the  ap- 
petite of  the  aitfbrvp*p*apitet  and  brought  home  a  little 
nesxu  boy.        T.  B.  Atdrich,  Punk* nog  to  Fnlh.  p.  17s. 

anthropophagizet  an-ttro-pof'a-jiz),  r.  i.  [As 
anthropophagous  +  -ire.]  To  feed  on  human 
flesh ;  practise  cannibalism.  Codetta*;  Blount. 
[Rare.] 

authropophagOM<an-thr$-pof'a-gttt),<i.  [< 

L.  anthropophagus,  <  Or.  avOpvtropayot,  man-eat- 
ing: see  anthropophaffus.']  Man-eating;  kotni- 
nivorous;  feeding  on  human  flesh, 
anthropophagi!!  (an-thro-pof  'a-gus),  n. ;  pL  an- 
thropophagi (-jt).  [L.,  <  Or.  ats^wTo^ajof,  man- 
eating,  <  &*6puT?ot,  man,  +  paytiv,  eat.]  A  man- 
a  cannibal ;  a  person  who  cats  human 
Commonly  iu  the  plural. 

The  Cannibal*  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi.  Shah.,  Othello,  I.  3. 

anthropophagy  (an-thro-pof  'a- p),  n.  f=  V. 

tnthropophagtf,  <  Or.  o»i^oI«re»>u)io,  <  oityjuxo- 
r»iyor,  man-eating :  see  antf rejwnAajru*.]  Tho 
eating  of  men;  the  act  or  practice  of  eating 
human  tlo>h;  cannibalism. 

TW  ttnlhn'ptiph<ltf<l  of  Dioluedes  his  horses. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulsj.  Err. 

1« 


[As  anthropophuum  +  -ist-te.)  Relating  to  or 
characterized1  by  anthropophuism. 

That  uitroductlnn  of  the  female  principle  Into  the 
sphcro  ot  deity,  which  the  U reeks  seem  to  here  adopted, 
after  their  anthropaphtuAtie  manner,  with  a  view  to  the 
family  order  among  ths  Immortals. 

Gladstone,  Studies  In  Homer,  II.  M. 

anthropophyaibfl  (an-thro-pof'i-slt),  «.  [<  Or. 
aitipwiroc,  man,  +  d*<ytf,  nature,  +  -ite*.]  One 
who  ascribes  a  human  nature  to  the  gods. 
K.  B.  Tylor. 

«. 
see 

„tho 

family  Simiida!  and  subfamily  £t'mtiN<r.  con- 
taining only  the  chimpanzee:  proposed  by  De 
Blainvilio  as  a  substitute  for  Trogtodytts  (Oeof- 
froy),  preoccupied  in  ornithology.  Both  these 
names  are  antedated  by  Mimetes  (Leach,  1«1!>). 
anthroposcopy  (an-Uir^-pos'kv-pi),  ».   [<  Or. 

drfptsror,  mau,  +  -rumia,  <  flsorrriv,  view.]  Tho 
art  of  discovering  or  judging  of  character,  pas- 
sions, and  inclinations  from  tho  lincamonts  of 
tho  body.  Craig. 

anthropoBophisi  (an ' thro- pos'o- fist),  it.  [< 
anihroposophy  +  -<*<.]  Ono  furnished  with  tho 
wisdom  of  men.    Kingslcy.    (X.  £.  D.) 

anthroposophy  (an-thro-pos'9-fl),  n.  [<Gr. 
ivopuxof,  man,  +  aoaia,  wisdom,  <  oo$6(,  wise. 
Cf.  theotojthy.}  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man ;  acquaintance  with  man's  structure  and 
functions,  comprehending  anatomy  nnd  physi- 
ology. 

anthropotomical  (an'thrd-po-tom'i-knl),  <i. 
[As  tmthropotomy  -r-  -ic-a/.J  Pertaining  to 
anthropotomy,  or  the  dissecUon  of  tho  human 
body. 

anthropotomlat  (an-thro-pot'o-mist),  a.  [As 
anthropotomy  +  -i*f.]  'An  anatomist  of  Jhe 
human  body.  Owes. 

anthropotomy  (an-thro-pot'o-mi),  a.  [<0r. 
dttyuxor,  a  man,  +  rou'ti,  a  cutting,  <  rluvta; 
rautiv,  cat.  Cf.  anatomy.]  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  the  human  body ;  human  anatomy. 

The  os  Innomlnatom  is  represented  thronghont  life  In 
most  reptiles  by  three  distinct  liones,  answering  to  the 
iliac.  Ischial,  and  pubic  portion*  lit  anthropotomff. 

Ouvn,  Conip.  Anat 


Plpft,  Of  THUA  {Anlhm  tttdev4f1tMu§). 

boreal ,  the  tree-pipit ;  A .  aovatina,  the  rock -pipit ;  and  A . 
richardi.  The  most  abundant  North  American  pipit  Is 
A.  tiMfonlriViNus,  very  generally  distributed  throughout  Ui 
easU-rn  portions  of  the  continent.  ~ 


called  skylark,  I*  A. 


Tho  Missouri  pipit,  also 
ayuei,  ronamon  on  the  western 
Dakota,  and  belongs  to  *  subgvnui 


prairies,  especially  in 

Amrorys,   There  sre  severs  I  Kouth  American  speciea,  ot 
the  subgenera  A'ofieeorMi  sod  /'eeft'ooorus. 
anthypnotic  (ant-hip-  or  an  thip-not'ik),  o. 
[<  Or.  as  if  •oiGmwrutic.  See  «»f»Aytx»o(ie.] 
Same  as  antihypnotie. 

anthypochondriac  ( ant liip-  or  an-thip-o-kon'- 
drTak',  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if  •n.*r7o^«VN<woV.  See 
<>nUA^pocAoa</ri<)e.]  Same  as  nafiAjpocAoii- 
rfrtar. 

n. 
nst, 

+  tToOooti,  a  putting  forward  by  way  of  excuse, 
an  objection,  (  i-iro&piti',  hold  out,  bring  under. 
<  iir6,  under,  +  o/o« >•,  bear,  carry,  =  K.  dear1.] 


anthypophora  (ant-hi-  or  an-thi-pofo-ra), 
[L*.,  K  iir.  dt*9i'iio-vjpd,  K.  fli^,  niT- for  uitj,  againi 


and  refuting  objections  which 
vancod  by 


In  rhtt..  a  figure  which  eousists  in  anticipating 
objections  which  might  be  ad- 
i  opponent.   Also  written  ant 

pophora. 

anthysteric  (ant-his-  or  an-this-ter'ik),  a.  and 
».  l<  Gr.  as  if  •avftwr^/soc.  See  naHAsoyfcTilc,] 
Same  as  <i»«A*ojfcn'e. 

ariti-.    [<  L.,  etc.,  anti-,  <  Or.  avri-,  prefix,  dvrt, 
prop.,  over  against,  opposite  to,  against,  op- 
d  to,  answering  to,  counter,  equal  to,  1 


anthroporgic  (an-tluv-per'iik),  a.  [<  Or.  iv0pu- 
trotpyar,  making  men,  i  ai*7pLnroc,  man,  +  im-ov 
=  E.  srorA-,  ».]  Pertaining  to  or  influenced  by 
the  exercise  of  human  power;  operated  on  by 

man:  opposed  to  physiurgie  (which  see)  An- 

thropurglc  flomatoloeX  "the  science  of  bodies,  so  tar 
as  man  ...  Is  able  to  operate  upon  tfaeiu.*  tfuoted  In 
Kentham's  Works,  Int.,  p  16. 

Anthttra  (an-thu'rtt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iv^oc,  a 
flower,  +  olpd,  taih)  A  genus  of  isopods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  .JntAeiridar.    Leach,  1813. 

AnthnridjB  (an-thtVrWe),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  An- 
thura  +  -«te.]  A  family  of  isopods,  typified  by 
the  genus  Anthura,  in  which  tlie  body  is  slen- 
der and  vermiform,  tho  antenna*  are  short  and 
4-jointed,  and  the  plates  of  the  s wimtueret  form 
a  kind  of  capsule. 

AnrhnT-inm  (an-thu'ri-um),  n.  [NL-,  <  Or.  d»>- 
6V>f,  a  flower,  +  oipa,  a  tail.]  A  large  genus  of 
tropical  American  plants,  natural  order  Ara- 
aw,  growing  epiphytically  on  forest-trees.  The 

flowers  are  arranged  00  a  fleshy  spike,  rlsinsf  out  of  a  green 
or  often  richly  colored  snathe.  It*  species  are  extensively 
cullirated  as  ornamental  plants  in  greenhouses. 
Anthus  (an'thua),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  rii<tor,  ma  sc..  a 
small  bird,  prob.  the  yellow  wagtail  (tr.  floras  by 
Oaza),  appnr.<  4»9o<,  neut.,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
osclne  passerine  birds,  of  the  familv  MotaetUitlas 
aud  subfamily  Anthina-;  the  pipits  or  titlarks. 


.  asfi,  over  against,  =  L.  ante,  in  comp.  aute-, 
rarely  anti-,  before,  =  Goth.  OS.  AS.,  etc.,  a»d-. 
see  further  underaRfe-andanti-.  Inafewworda 
tinf*-  represents  L.  aute,  anti-,  as  in  anticipate, 
antibrackial.]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin:  origi- 
nally only  in  compounds  or  derivatives  taken 
from  tho  Greek  or  formed  of  Greek  elements, 
as  in  antipathu,  antinomy,  etc.  (tho  earliest  ex- 
ample in  English  being  antichrist,  which  see), 
but  now  a  familiar  English  formative,  meaning 
primarily  against,  opposed  to.  It  forms  -  <l  I  Com- 
pound nouns(wIth  tho  accent  on  the  prtnjt),  In  which  «n«i- 
liM  the  attributive  force  of  opposed  to,  opponent,  oppo- 
site, counter,  as  in  anliehrUt,  ataipapt,  aatichorut,  an- 
rieyefone,  aniipnU,  etc  Compound  adjectives  (with 
the  accent  on  the  radical  eluucnlX  hi  which  aiuf-  retains 
IU  original  prepositional  force,  against,  opposed  to, 
governing  the  noun  crpres*c<t  or  implied,  sa  in  anti- 
christian,  anlipapal,  antvUruaL,  etc  Such  compound 
sdjective*  sdopt  sn  sdjeetire  tcnnlnatien,  as  in  the  ««- 
am  pics  Just  cited,  or  omit  it,  as  In  antiehuxeh,  antimla- 
tery,  antipnhioitlon,  antirrnt,  when  It  does  not  exist  or  Is 
not  readily  formed.   This  mixture  of  adjective  and  ( 


sUcitivt-  iMriiii  mftkeri 

carapmind  sdjeetircs,  of 


from  ths 
noons  like  anftsliisery. 


antiprahihitinn,  etc  In  form  tlicte  compound  adjective*, 
like-  as^Mrisriaiv  antielnicat,  onri-JSocman,  are  thus, 
strictly,  made  up  of  anti  with  s  noun  and  ui  adjective 
termination,  s*>  asu'f-  +  Chriet  4-  -Van,  ant  1-  4-  clerk  -f  -at, 
anti-  +  Snrfnt-us)  +  -ian,  etc- ;  but  in  effect  they  arc  often 
equivalent  to,  and  for  brevity  they  may  be  marked  as, 
osiri-  +  Chriitian,  ami-  +  eUrval,  etc.  These  compounds 
are  especially  applied  to  person*  or  parties  opposed  hi 
opinion  or  nrartiee  to  otheT  persons  or  parties,  or  to 
thing* ;  in  medicine,  to  remedies  producing  or  Intended  to 
produce  an  eltect  or  condition  opposite  to  or  In  correction 
or  prevention  of  that  Implied  In  the  simple  word,  as  anftf- 
eorrMiw,  antipyretie,  antifat,  etc.  In  the  etymologiee 
following,  anti-  is  treated  as  a  mere  English  fortnaUve, 
and  is  not  referred  to  the  IJreek,  except  when  obviously 
taken,  in  connection  with  tho  radieal  clement,  directly 
from  tlie  Greek. 

anti-acid  (an-ti-os'id),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  ant- 
acid. 

antiadest  (an-ti'a-dez),  it.  i>f.  [<  Gr.  uirrwrfrc,  pi. 
of  avrtac.  a  tonsil,  esp.  when  swelloiLJ  osriof, 
opposite,  <  avri,  against :  soc  anti-.]  The  ton- 
sun. 

antiaditis*  (an-U-a-di'tis),  h.  [NL..  <  Or.  <i««- 
T/<i<lrc,  tonsils  (see  above),  +  -itis.]  Iniiamma- 
liou  of  the  tonsils;  tonsilitis. 
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antie 

antlas  (an'ti-*),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  LL.  am«a,  the 
hair  growliui  on  the  forehead,  forelock,  <  L.an(c, 
before:  seo  ante-.] 
In  orm/A.,  exten- 
sions of  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  mandi- 
ble on  either  side  of 
the  base  of  the  cul- 
men.  Also  c«U<m1 
frontal  points. 

anti-albumoseian'- 
ti-al-bu'uios),  n.  [< 
anti~  +  album(cn)  +  -ow.]  A  product  of  the 
digestive  action  of  trypsin  on  an  albuminoid. 
Further  digestion  converts  it  into  antipeptonc. 

anti-anarchic  (an'ti-a-nar'kik),  a.  ['  anti-  + 
anarchic]  Opposed  to  anarchy  or  confusion : 
as,  "your  antianarchie  Girondins,"  Carlyle, 
French  Iter.,  IU.  iv.  2.  [Rare.] 

anti-aphrodisiac  (an'tl.*f-ri>-di»'l-ak),  a.  and 
n.   Same  as  antajmroilitiae. 

antiar,  antjar  (an'ta-ar), ».  [Javanese.]  1.  The 
upas-tree  of  Java. — 2.  One  of  the  arrow-poi- 
sons of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands,  it  u 
called  in  full  uMa.snrlar.  and  the  arUre  Ingredient  seems 
to  be  a  gum  fesln  exuding  from  Inclalona  mane  in  the  Ami- 
aru ttxncaria.  Intrudacrdthroiightlwstoaiacharthrwigh. 
■  wound.  It  la  •  violent  poison,  producing  (tat  prostration, 
convulsive  movements,  cardiac  paralysis,  and  death. 

antiarin,  antiarlne  (an'ti-a-rin),  a.   [<  anttai 
+  -inT]  The 
2IL/})  of  antiar, 
ten  anthiarine. 
Antiarts  (an-ti-a'ris),  n.    [NT*.,  <  antiar,  q.  v.] 
of  planus  natural  order 


king:  see  basil  u-a.] 
power. 
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Opposed  to  royal  state  and 
[<  anti-  +  bit- 


rule  win  u-jf'nu;,  n.  i\  tmiuu 
active  principle  (CijHgoOs+ 
r,  (ho  upas-poison.   Also  writ- 


antibilious  (an-tl-bil'yus), 
ious.]  Counteractive  of  bilious  complaints:  as, 
antibilions  pills. 

antibiotic  (an'ti-bi-ot'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  avr/,  against, 
+  pturuic,  of  or  pertaining  to  life,  <  fiaAv,  live, 
<  flux,  life.]  Opposed  to  a  belief  in  the  pres- 
ence or  possibility  of  life.   A'.  K.  V. 

antibrachial,  antibrachium.  Senantebrachial, 
antebraehium. 

Antiburgher  (an'ti-ber-gtr),  n.  [<  anti-  + 
Burgher,  q.  v.,  in  the  special  sense  of  a  secoder 
who  approved  of  the  burgess  oath.J  A  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  two  sections  into  which 
the  Scotch  Secession  Church  was  split  in  1747, 
by  a  controversy  on  the  lawfulness  of  accept- 
ing a  clause  in  the  oath  required  to  be  taken 
by  burgesses  declaratory  of  "their  profession 
and  allowance  of  the  true  religion  professed 
within  the  realm  and  authorised  by  the  laws 
thereof."  Th*  Antltmrgbers  dental  that  tbla  oath  could 
be  taken  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  church, 
while  tba  Burghers  sfBrraed  It*  compatibility.  The  result 
was  that  the  church  w«*  rent  In  two.  each  section  estab- 
1  ihlilcin  a  communion  of  Its  own,  known  respectively  m  the 
Ucaeral  Associate  Synod,  or  Antlburghors,  and  the  Aaan- 
clste  Synod,  or  Burghers.  They  were  reunited  In  l»a>, 
after  seventy-tliree  years  of  separation,  thus  constituting 
tbc  United  Recession  Church. 

antic  (an'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  spelled  antieJt,  antieke,  an- 
titf,  antgkc,  and  later  antique  (with  accent  on 
the  first  syllable),  <  F.  antique,  ancient,  stale, 
=  Pr.  antie  =  8p.  antigvo  =  Pg.  antigo  =  It. 
antieo,  ancient,  old,  <  L.  antiquus,  former,  ear- 
lier, ancient,  old,  <  ante,  before:  see  ante-,  and 
cf.  andenfl.  In  the  17th  century  the  spell- 
ing antique,  which  then  first  became  common, 
was  gradually  restricted  to  the  literal  sense, 
with  the  acoent  and  pronunciation  changed  in 
immediate  dependence  on  the  F.,  while  antics-, 
antie  was  retained  in  the  deflected  sense:  see 
antique.]  I.  a.  It.  Belonging  to  fortnor  times; 
ancient;  antique. 

The  tamoua  warriors  of  the  nniicke  world 
Ui'd  tropbees  to  erect  In  stately  wise. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  UU. 
8f.  Having  existed  for  a  long  time;  old;  aged. 
— 3t.  Proper  to  former  times;  antiquated;  old- 
fashioned. 
Verts*  is  thought  an  antie*  piece  of  lormsllty. 

,  Rochester,  p.  170.  (A\  E.  D.) 


To 


of  UK  fpasuee  KAmHtril  Utifri*\. 


Vrticacea,  suborder  Artoearpect,  of  the  East  In- 
dies and  Malayan  archipelago,  it  includes  the 

tamons  upas-tree.  A.  tmiearia,  one  ot  the  largest  trees  In 
the  torcsts  at  Java,  the  palaouoas  f|aslitics  of  wltich  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  la  harmless  eicept  wben  It 
has  been  recently  felled  or  when  the  bark  has  been  ex* 
tcnslvcly  wounded,  In  which  cases  the  effluvium  causes  a 
severe  cutaneous  eruption.  Sacks  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
A.  innaxia  by  soaking  and  beating  tbe  trunk  till  the  bark 
Is  loosened  and  can  be  removed  wbule. 

anti-arthritic  (an'ti-ar-thrit'lk),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  antarthritic 

anti-asthmatic  (an'ti-ast-tnat'ik),  a.  and  a. 
Name  as  anta»<*mo«c. 

anti-attrition  (an'ti-a-triah'on),  a.  8ame  as 
antifrietian. 

antibabylonianism  (an'ti-bab-i-16'nl-an-ixm), 
n.    [<  anti-  +  Babylonian  +  -inn.]  Denuncia- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being  the  Babylon 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Kev.  xvii.).  [Uare.] 
Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom. 
And  loud  lung  d  antibabytouumum*. 

Tennyson.  Sea  Dreams. 

antlbaccblc  (an-ti-bak'ik>,  o.  [<  antibacehius 
+  -ie.]  Consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
sntibacchius.    A'.  K.  J). 

antibaccbius  an'tl-ba-kl'us),  n. ;  pi.  antibaechii 
(•i).  [L.,<  Or.  *uvri/?o«r«'oc.  <  oiti,  against,  op- 
posed to,  +  ftaxxl'°s.  a  bacchius:  see  Oacc/Viiw.] 
In  pros.,  a  foot  of  tlircc  syllables,  the  first  two 
long  and  the  last  one  short.  The  metrical  ictus  Is 
on  the  first  long  ayllstilo,  as  in  ilwMri  In  Latin,  or  anlmt- 
ftuhrr  in  RnjclUi  Dppnsed  to  the  ouksiks.  In  which  the 
first  syllshle  Is  short  and  the  Inst  two  iue  lou;,  but  sUg 
aotoetimes  intsrT'ljsiigiiia  invsiihiKs  with  it. 

antibacterial  (an'ti-bak-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
bacteria  +  -ol.J  Opposed  to  the  theory  that, 
certain  diseases  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 


(au'ti-ba-zU'i-kan),  a.  [<  Or. 
+  paai?j*6e,  royal,  <  paotAtvs,  a 


4.  Fantastic,  grotesque,  odd,  strange,  or  ludi- 
crous, In  form,  dress,  gesture,  or  posture. 

anttae*,  a  kind  of  rugged  onpoUsttcd  painters  worse, 
antics*  worko.  t'lvrio. 
ITow  strange  or  odd  aoe'er  I  bear  myself. 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antie  disposition  on.    SAafc,  Hamlet.  L  6. 
The  antic  postures  of  a  merry -andrew. 
A  fourth  (Indianl  would  fondly  Idas  and  J 
nanions,  and  sncar  In  their  fares,  with  a 
more  antie  than  any  in  a  Dutch  doLL 

Re  verity,  Virginia,  ii.  «j  18. 
The  antic  and  splry  plnnarlea  Uiat  closed  the  strait  were 
all  of  white  marble.         Biadcmodt  Mag.,  XXXII.  S8a 

II.  n.  It.  A  man  of  ancient  times;  an  ancient; 
in  plural,  the  ancients. 

The  soles  were  tied  to  the  upper  parte  with  lair  beta,  as 
Is  painted  of  the  A  ut uW. 

T.  A'.,  tr.  of  Couuuest  W.  India,  p.  170.  (jr.  K.  D.) 
Shall  there  be  ealluwi  standing  Id  Kngland  when  thou 
art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  It  Is,  with  the  rusty 
curb  of  old  rather  Antitk  the  law!  6'A.is.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  1. 1 
3.  In  art,  antic  work;  a  com] 
of  fantastic  figures  of 
men,  animals,  foliage, 
and  flowers  incongru- 
ously combined  or  run 
together;  a  fantastic, 
grotesque,  or  fanciful 
figure.  The  term  Is  applied 
to  certain  ancient  sculptures, 
etc.,  and  to  suehltffnrrsas  Ra- 


ptiarl  *  srslicsquos ;  and  In 
arehlu-ctum  to  figures  of  grif- 
fins, sphlntea,  centaur*,  etc, 
introduced  as  ornaments. 
A  works  ot  rich  entayle  and 

enrions  ntould. 
Woven  wllh  «ii/iete«and  wyld 

ymagery. 
^jimsn-,  F.  Q.,  II.  vU.  4. 

3.  A  grotesque,  fantas- 
tic, odd,  strange,  or  lu- 
dicrous gesture  or  pos- 
ture; a  fantastic  trick; 
a  piece  of  buffoonery;  ••  ivtVi a«*ii, 
a  caper. 

Two  sets  of  nunnm  could  the  Youth  put  on  ; 
And  fraught  with  antim  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  cliattcrs  in  her  wiry  ess*. 


antichrist 

4.  A  grotesque  pageant;  apiece  of  mummery ; 
a  ridioulous  interlude ;  a  mask, 

Xot  long  aSnee 
)  »j>u  In  Rnusels,  At  my  Iieing  there. 
The  Unite  of  Brabant  welcome  tbe  Archlitali:ip 
Of  Mrnts  with  rare  concett,  even  on  a  sudden, 
Prrtorm'd  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
III  nature  ot  an  antie.     Ford.  Lore's  SacriBce,  IIL  *. 

We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masks  and  revels 
Oroourtlyan/ir*.  Beau,  and  FL,  Laws  of  Uaady,  111.1. 

6.  A  buffoon;  a  clown;  a  merry-andrew. 

Aud  point  like  antics  at  his  triple 

Fear  not,  my  lard ;  we  can  c 
Were  he  the  veriest  antie  In  the  world. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  ft,  Ind..  L 

anticl  (an'tik),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
antieJcing.  [<  antie,  a.]  I,  fraa*. 
tic  or  grotesque. 

The  wild  disgulae  hath  almost 
Antieki  ui  alL  Shot  ,  A.  and  C,  iL  7 

II.  intrant.  To 

cut  capers, 
antica,  n.   Plural  of  anfscmit. 
anticachectic  (an'ti-ka-kek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 

anti-  +  cache-ctie*]     L  o.  Efficacious  against 

cachexia,  or  a  disordered  bodily  condition. 

II.  n.  In  M»«l.,  a  remedy  for  cachexia, 
antical  (an-tl'kal),  a.  Same  as  antieous. 
anticardlac  (an-ti-kSr'di-ak),  a.    [<  anticara*- 

aim.    Cf.  cardiac]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe 

anticardinm. 

anticardium  (nn-ti-kar'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  tmlscar- 
dia  (-*).  [NL.,  <  Or.  avruiapawv,  <  avrL  over 
against,  +  sapiia,  heart :  sec  cardiac]  The  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum;  the  epigas- 
trium: also  called  scrobicvlus  cordis,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

anticarnivorous  (an'ti-kar-niv'o-rus),  a.  [< 
anti-  +  aarnieorous.]  Opposed  to  feeding  on 
flesh;  vegetarian. 

anticatarrhal  (an'O-ka-tar'al),  a.    [<  anti-  + 
catarrhal.]   Enieaciotts  against  catarrh. 
antlcauBodlc  (an'ti-ki-sod'lk),  a.  Sa 

(intictiufilic. 

anticausotic  (an'ti-ka-eot'ik),  a.  [<0r.  avri, 
against,  +  'mmvrtKic,  <  (taiwowaa/,  be  in  a  burn- 
ing fever  (E.  also antieauscxUc,  <  Or.  ovrx,  against, 
+  itavaitiiic,  feverish,  <  sairmc  +  rWor,  form),  < 
«ji«of,  a  (burning)  bilious  fever,  < 
see  caustic.]  Efficacious  against  a 
torr  fever. 

antica uatlc  (an-ti-kaa'tik),  n.  f<  anti-  +  caus- 
tic] A  caustic  curve  produced  by  refraction; 
a  diacaustic. 

antichambcrt,  n.   An  old  form  of  antechamber. 

anticheir  (an  ti-ldr),  n.  [Prop,  'antichir,  <  Or. 
avri^etp  (sc.  daorvXor;,  finger),  the  thumb,  {  ovri, 
over  against,  +  **lp,  the  hand.]  The  thumb, 
as  opposed  to  tho  rest  of  the  hand.  [Rare.] 

antichlor  (an'ti-klor),  n.  [<  asf»-  +  c*/or(t»c), 
q.  v.]  In  bleaching,  any  substance  or  means 
employed  to  remove  or  neutralize  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  free  chlorine  left  in  cotton,  linen, 
or  paper  which  has  been  bleached  by  menus  of 
al  k  aline  hypochlorites,  as  chlorid  of  lime,  ete. 
The  nei ' 
they  ai 
"i.ll'l.it 
antichlor 
uiu  sulphate 
washing. 

antlchlorlsttc  (an'ti-klo-ris'tik),  a.  [< 
chlor.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antichlor. 
antichresis  (an-ti-kre'sts),  n.  _  [ML.,  <  MGr. 
ami xpqaic,  reciprocal  usage,  <  Avrt,  against,  in 
return,  +  ^pijotf,  naage,  <  jp^efku,  use.  J  In  cieil 
laic,  an  agreement  bv  which  the  debtor  give* 
his  creditor  the  use  of* land  or  (formerly)  slaves, 
s  interest  and  i 


Itral  and  acid  sodium  sulphites  were  first  used,  but 
»um  superseded  by  sodium  hyposulphite  or  tlilo- 
whlchUbothdkeaper  and  more  efficacloua.  This 
forms,  wllh  the  chlorine  Hi  the  cloth,  etc.  audi 
isle  and  chlorate,  which  art)  really  removed  by 


AdOc,  Anileni 


in  order  thereby  to  pay  the  i 
pal  of  his  debt. 

antichrist  (an'ti-krlst),  ».  [The  spelling  has 
been  altered  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Latin  form ; 
<  ME.  ONficrtsf,  anleerist,  sometimes  contr.  a«j- 
crist,  <  AS.  anleerist,  <  LL.  antichristus,  <  Qr. 
a»Tf jfpjoror,  antichrist,  <  avri,  against,  +  Xpurr<ic, 
Christ:  see  anti-  and  Christ.]  An  opponent  of 
Christ ;  a  person  or  power  antagonistic  to  Christ. 
[Most  commonly  with  a  capital.] 

As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrut  sliall  come,  even  now 
are  tlwre  many  autUhrut*.  .  .  .  fie  is  antichrist,  that  de- 
ntcth  the  Father  aiul  the  Son.  1  John  li.  Is,  2i 

The  word  oecnra  in  the  Scriptures  only  in  tin*  Epistles  of 
JtOin :  but  tho  same-  pc-reoa  or  power  U  elsewlwre  referred 
t<>(S  The",  ii.  1-li;  1  Tim.  Ir.  t  I'eL  li.  1).  Inter 
pre  tern  of  Scripture  differ  In  their  understanding  of  these 
rc-fcn'tuTO.  Stmc  suprMise  thrni  to  relate  to  a  lawless  but 
tinpcraoitsl  power,  a  spirit  oppnaed  to  Chrlatianlty ;  aoriM 
tcahlatoric  nrrsonagv  or  potentate,  asiallsula,  Titos,  tbe 
vi.    poin:,  or  LuUicr ,  some  to  a  great  power  fur  evil  yet  to  be 
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antichrist 

■nnlfeetrd  Mid  B&theretl  aKnit  a  ltdUbJ  peraotial  agency. 
Koioan  Cetholk'  writers  cuiimuiti])  interpret  U«  *urd  sv 
•ehcuJly  "t  imy  ikU'LTKir)'  l-^rM  ruid  ul  the  authority 
ol  the  church,  but  Bp&rLflchlly  a*  the  last  and  grtmlmt  per- 
•ecmU'f  of  the  CtirUtbui  church  at  the  «ih1  of  the  world. 
Thf  niuue  tuLe  aLau  been  applied  to  the  pretender*  to  the 
rot-aaijOuIiip,  ur  fuW*  i.-lLntt*  (Mat.  xxlr.  S4K  who  hare 
t>rt«en  at  turiuu*  period*,  aa  being  antaanmietlc  to  the 
true  Cbrlai.  Of  theme  aa  many  aa  aUty-rour  hare  been 
reckoned.  Including  eoroe  of  little  Importance,  and  *l»n 
■utuc,  u  Mohammed,  who  caniiut  properly  be  eluded 
anonx  them. 

tvnti christ i wi  i  an-ti-krifl'tian),  a.  and  n,  [<  MU 
aafKafcrialaaMtif,  <  LOr.  drfijip«TTjaiof(  <  Avri^oia- 
rof :  see  tiiihefcriat  Cf .  ObrMftan.]  £  a.  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Antichrist. 

r  are  equally  mad  who  aay  FiUhnpa  an  to  Jure  Mrlno 
1  they  who  aay  they  are  eo 


r.nt  nwair. 

SHdtn,  Table-Tele,  p.  a. 
to  or  opponinff  the 


reLu^ion. 

Bsbel  and  Babylon  it*  n&  <«<jr  r<-;nsln  In  the  subse- 
quent Biblical  llteratar*  a*  typss  of  th*  Ood-dsfytng  and 
a  nlishrUtia*  system*  that  have  succeeded  each  other  from 
IheUmeof  Mn.rodtothlsday. 

Pnm,  Origin  of  World,  p.  MS. 

II.  n.  One  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion. 
SDtichristiAIllffil  (an-ti-krig't^andzm),  n.  [< 
antu-Arutum  +  -urn.]  Opposition  to  Christian- 
ity; conduct  or  belief  opposed  to  Christianity. 

Have  w.-  nnt^i.-<-n  mint  «k«  .ipliilona  have^  fastened 
■pan  one  another  the  brand  of  oiiffcJrvJwnMW^ 

utichrli^anityt.an'ti-kriii-ti-wi'i-ti),!!.  Same 
as  anlicAriftiaMMm. 

antichristianMo  (an-ti-Ws'tian-lz),  p.  f.  [< 
auMcArufum  +  -ice.]  To  antagonise  Christian. 
itv.  [Bare.] 

antichronical  (an-ti-kivn'i-lcal),  o.  [<  Or.  tvri, 
against,  instead  of,  +  XP^Kt  time  (see  ettronie), 
+  -a/.  Cf.  Or.  AvTtxpona,  the  uso  of  one  tense 
for  another :  see  anachronism.]  Deviating  from 
the  proper  order  of  time;  erroneously  dated. 
[Rare.] 

Antichronlcally  (an-ti-kron'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
'  ronical  manner.  [Rare.] 
roaian  (an-tik'ro-nizm),  n.  [<  Or.  avrt- 
Xponafiif.  the  use  of  one  tense  for  another,  < 
avriy  against,  instead  of,  +  xp6*Kt  time,  ten  Be : 
see  chronic"]  Deviation  from  the  true  order 
of  time;  anachronism.  [Rare.] 

Our  chronologies  are,  t>>  transcribing,  Interpol*  Una,  mis- 
printing, mini  L-rt-cpiiiK  Lit  of  tmtiehnnitnu,  uow  and  then 
■truiKi'lr  JimrJcrcd.       SrIJen,  Drayton's  Putyulblou,  lr. 

antlchthoa  (an-tik'thon),  n. ;  pi.  an  tic*  (nones 
(-tho-nez).  [i  1*.  anlichthonct,  pi.,  <  Or.  cv- 
riroWc,  pl.j  the  people  of  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, <  orriiflw,  sing.,  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere: in  the  Pythagorean  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, avrljfiini  (so.  >-f),  an  opposite  or  counter 
earth ;  <  atvl,  against,  opposite  to,  +  xWf,  the 

r>und,  the  earth :  aeecAwmtc.  Cf  .autochthon.] 
In  Pythagorean  astronomy,  an  imaginary  in- 
visible planet  continually  opposing  the  earth 
ami  eclipsing  the  central  fire,  round  which  it 
was  supposed  to  revolve,  in  common  with  the 
,  sun,  certain  planets,  and  the  fixed 


Of  tlx  sacred  n™.  thf  furth  of  the  universe,  with  raw 
and  planet*  and  th*  earth*  doubt*  anlicktktm  revolving 
round  It,  the  wbol*  enclosed  In  a  07a tal  gtoe*  with  no- 
thing outside,  ...  wo  And  no  mention  In  these  T»nw*  ten* 
Hk-npel**).  W.  K.  Cligurd,  I«ctur«*.  II.  Sou 

8.  pt  The  inhabitants  of  an  opposite  hemi- 
sphere. 

anticipant  (sa-tUM-pant),  a.  [<  L.  anHci- 
yanit-)*,  ppr.  of  anticipate,  anticipate:  see  an- 
fMiiMits.j  Anticipating ;  antivipativv:  in  pa- 
thol.,  applied  to  periodic  diseases  whose  at- 
•  at  decreasing  intervals. 
Tbo  Ant  pane* 


Souitup,  The  Boh. 

anticipate  ( an-tis'i-pat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  an- 
tictyateci,  ppr.  anticipating.  [<  L.  anticipatus, 
pp.  of  mttapare,  take  in  advance  or  before  the 
nine,  anticipate,  <  anti,  an  old  form  of  ante, 
before  (see  ante-),  +  -ciparc,  <  caprrr,  take ;  cf. 
anteeapere,  take  before,  anticipate.  <  ante  + 
ropere.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  seize  or  take  before- 
hand.— 8.  To  be  before  in  doing  something; 
take  action  in  advance  of;  precede,  prevent^ 
or  preclude  by  prior  action. 

Here  art  thou  In  appointment  fresh  and  fair. 
Anticipating  lime.  Snak..  T.  and  C.,  Ir.  &. 

,  thou  anlictpat  a  my  clreail  explolU. 

Shak.,  Maclwth,  It,  t. 
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S.  To  take,  do,  use,  etc.,  before  the  proper  timo ; 
precipitate,  as  an  action  or  event:  as,  the  ad- 
vocate haR  anticipated  that  part  of  his  argu- 

I  of  th*  MXt  yrar  ha^l  nnt\r\pnt/d. 

MacmUay.  Nifrat*  Bampdvn. 

4.  To  realize  beforehand ;  foretaste  or  foresee ; 
ha ve  a  view  or  impression  of  beforehand ;  look 
forward  to;  expect:  as,  1  never  anticipated  such 
a  disaster;  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  an 
entertainment. 

I  wonld  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happlnr**,  Dor 
feel  th*  weight  of  any  misery,  before  It  actually  arrive*. 

>dduon,  Spectator,  No.  T. 


anttcanTnlaive 


to  him  who  I*  guilty  of  plotting,  of  umicivim, 
Carfyle,  French  Her.,  "" 


A  frlini  <i!  trrrur  l:<«un,  i  t  terr^ir  ht;U'tit*'ni'ii  hr  myii- 
tery :  lor  even  that  whVh  was  endured  was  lea*  horrible 


the  attention  of  before  the 


5f.   To  occupy 
proper  time. 

I  shall  not  antidote  Oic  rr»iti  r  »lth  (nrtbrr  dciu-rtp 
Uoni  of  thai  kind.  Mtr  jt. 

ogyn.  g.  To  get  tb*  •tart  of.  toreatalL—  4.  To  'orecaat, 
count  upon,  prepar*  one'*  **u  for,  calculate  opoa. 

U,  in  trans.  To  treat  of  something,  a.*  in  a 
narrative,  before  the  proper  time, 
antlcipatedlyt,  antiapatelyt  (ar-tis'i-pa  ted- 
li,  -pat-li),  aae.   By  anticipation. 

It  m»y  well  be  deemed  a  alngnUr  mark  of  favor  that  our 
Lord  did  Intend  to  heatow  upon  all  pastor*,  that  he  did 
anfMpirefy  promise  to  Peter. 

Barrow,  The  Pope's  ftuprrmn'y, 

anticipation  (an-tis-i-pA'shnn),  n.  [<  L.  antici- 
patio[n- ),  a  precoueeption, antJcipation,< asftct- 
pare,  anticipate:  eco  anticipate.]  1.  The  act  of 
being  before  another  in  doing  something;  the 
act  of  taking  up,  placing,  or  considering  some- 
thing beforehand,  before  the  proper  time,  or 
ont  of  the  natural  order;  pnor  action.— a. 
Foretaste;  realisation  In  advance;  previous 
view  or  impression  of  what  is  to  hap|>en  after- 
ward; expectation;  hope:  as,  the  antMpafton 
of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  remembrance  of  put,  or  tho  antfnrxiMon  of  future 
good  or  evil,  cutdd  gtv*  me  DelUier  nkuunire  nor  pain. 

titanic.  Truth,  I.  IL  t  X 

3.  Previous  notion ;  preconceived  opinion,  pro- 
duced in  tho  mind  before  the  truth  is  known ; 
slight  pre vious  impression ;  forecast. 

What  nation  b>  tltere,  that  without  any  teaching,  have 
not  a  kind  of  anticipation,  or  preconceived  notion  of  a 
Deity  T  Dtrhaw. 

Uany  men  gtv*  themselves  up  to  lb*  first  antieifaritmi 
of  their  minds.      Locke,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  ♦  tn. 

4.  In  logic,  the  term  used  since  Cicero  (Latin  an- 
tictpa  Ho)  to  translate  the  ' '  prolopsia  "  ( irp&qftf) 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  It  denote*  any  general 
notion  considered  a*  resulting  from  the  action  of  memory 
upon  eiperiencv*  more  or  lei*  similar.  Hach  a  notion  I* 
called  an  anticipation  because,  once  pimien  d.  it  I*  calleil 
npln  Its  entirety  by  a  men-  aiifgi'ttlon.  It  ttin»  mi|ii»tiit« 
ui  with  what  ha*  not  ret  been  perceived,  by  a  reference 
to  past  perceptions.  Hence,  with  later  phtHieophen,  the 
word  denoles  knowledge  drawn  from  the  mind,  Indeprii 
deutly  of  experience  '•  the  knowledge  of  azloni*  or  flrat 
principles,  with  Bacon  an  anticipation  0}  nature  11  a 
hasty  generalization  or  bypothe*!*  :  opposed  to  an  inter 
premium,  of  nature.  In  Kant's  phlloeophy,  antlclpatluii 
is  the  a  priori  knowledge  that  every  sensation  must  have 
di'ttrw*  1  t  int« tjih  quantity. 

6.  In  med.,  tho  occurrence  in  the  human  body 
of  any  phenomenon,  morbid  or  natural,  before 
the  usual  time. — 8.  In  music,  the  introduction 
into  a  chord  of  one  or  more  of  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  which  follows,  producing  a 
piLi.sing  discord. — 7.  In  rheU,  prolepsis.  -  Syn. 
2.  Antepast,  precoihOepUou,  expectation,  prevision,  fore- 
sight, presentiment. 

anticlpative  (an-Us'i-pi-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  If 
'asMc^Kiftrug;  seoaHtfciixife  and  -ire.]  Antici- 
pating or  tending  to  anticipate;  containing  an- 
ticipation. 

antldpfttively  (an-tls'i-pft-tiv-li),  adr.   By  an- 

Tbc  1  tame  of  Ms  Majesty  defamed,  the  honour  of  Parlia- 
ment depraved,  the  writing*  of  both  depravedly,  nnliW. 
patirriy.  couni«rf«ltly  Uunnnted. 

Sir  t.  trariK,  Rellgto  Meillri.  Prrf. 

anticipator  (an-tis'i-pa-tor),  n.  [<  h,  as  if 
'anticipator :  see  anticipate  and  -or.]  One  who 
anticipates. 

anticipatory  (an-tis'i-pi-te^ri),  a.  [< 
pate  +  -org.]    Pertaining  to,  manifesting,  or 
expressing  anticipation ;  anticlpative. 

Prophecy  being  an  anticipatory  history . 

Dr.  II.  M»rt,  Seven  Churches,  Pref. 

1  conditional  has  to 


Woe 

roysilsra,  etc  Cariyti,  PrencE  Rev.,  11.  UL  t 

anticlaarUc  (an-ti-kJae'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  as  if  •o»- 
rix)ticm*6f,  <  avruOJiv,  bend  back,  <  avrL,  back.  + 
Kim,  break  (verbal  adj.  lOamis).]  An  epitnat 
descriptive  of  the  curvature  of  a  surface,  such 
as  that  of  a  saddle  or  the  inner  surface  of  an 
anchor-ring,  which  intersects  its  tangent-plane 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  bends  away  from 
it,  partly  on  one  side  of  it  and  partly  on  the 
other,  and  has  thus  in  some  of  its  normal  sec- 
tions curvature p-  appositely  directed  to  those  in 
Others.  Oppnasn  to  synWoefie  surface*,  which  are  Ulus- 
traled  by  thr  iiirtac*  of  a  sphere  or  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  anchor-ring. 

An  interestinif  rut  of  equilibrium  W  snggeated  by  what 
are  called  rucking  stones,  where  .  .  .  the  lower  surface  of 
11 1,;.  ni  u«  -it  ri'k  11  w<mj  into  a  convex  or  concave,  or 
nntictastic  form,  whUethe  bed  of  rock  on  «hlch  ItrwU  In 
equilibrium  may  be  convex  or  concave,  or  of  an  nntictsstte 
form.  Thornton  and  Tail,  hat  Phil.,  L  I  686. 

Antlclaitlc  stress,  two  simple  bending  stresses ot  equal 
amounts  In  opposite  directions  round  two  sets  of  parallel 
atrtU'ht  bin--*  tMT[.i'tiihi:ijlarto  one  another  In  tbo  piano  of 
the  plate ;  Its  effect  would  be  uniform  sntldajtic  carvatora. 
Taoauen  and  Tait,  Nat  Phil.,  1. 1  CSV. 

anticlimax  (an'ti-kll-maks),  n.  [<  Or.  orrf,  op- 
posite to,  +  Oiua£,  a  climax :  see  c7tnt&r.]  A 
figure  or  fault  of  style,  consisting  in  an  abrupt 
descent  from  stronger  to  weaker  expressions,  or 
from  the  mention  of  more  important  to  that  of 
less  important  things :  opposed  to  eiimaz. 
anticlinal  (an-ti-kH'nal),o,  and  a.  [Ajtantieiine 
+  -al.J  L  a.  inclining  in  opposite  direction* 
from  a  central  axis:  applied  to  stratified  rocks 
when  they  incline  or  dip  from  a  central  un- 
aaeg,  or  when  in  consequence)  of 


into  •>!  AMlcllnal  foku 

enut-movements  they  have  been  folded  or 
pressed  together  so  that  they  dip  each  way  from 
a  central  plane,  which  indicates  the  line  parallel 
to  which  the  foldi 


biding  has  taken  place :  opposed  to 
L'L'ttHionaUy  anltcltmc  ami  ciutielin- 


synclinal.  Occasionally 

icaL— jLntte llnal  line,  <-r  anticlinal  axis, In  psef..  th* 
ridgo  of  a  wave-like  curve  from  which  tb*  etrata  dip  on 
iHli'M'  nl-l<?.  iui  (nun  Hi-  ridge  of  a  home. 

IL  *.  In  mol,,  an  anticlinal  line  or  axis,  or 
an  anticlinal  fold:  an  anticlinal 
of  strata:  opposed  to  ayncfiaaf. 

Among  the  old  rocks  of  Wales  and  other  parts  of  west- 
ern Britain,  It  I*  nut  uncommon  to  And  the  beds  thrown 
into  a  succession  of  sharp  anfiofinefs  snd  syncllasls. 

Huttry,  Pbysiog.,  p,  '/ft. 

anticline  Can'ti-klin), n.  [<  Or.  o»t/,  opposite,  + 

KcUvftv,  incline.  Cf.  Or.  avruMtttv,  bend  again.] 

Hame  as  anficf*n<i/.  [Rare.] 
anticlinic,  anticlinical  (an-ti-klin'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 

Same  as  anticiinal,  [Rare.] 
anticly  (an'tik-li),  aAv.   In  an  antic  manner; 

with  odd  postures  and  gesticula 

tesqucly.  [Rare.] 


9ca«nhU»g.  nut-fadng,  fashion  .n>ii!iglns  boss, 
That  lie,  and  rog,  and  Bout,  deiar 
tlo  anticty,  and  show  outward  hi 


.  .  .  to 


ti.i-lr  rnrv.  1  v  11 
GnU.m,tk.7itn},, 


It  Is  very  true  that  the  anticipate 
do  with  practical  matter*  L-hivfly. 

Jnwr.  Jour.  Phitot.,  IV.  447,  tont-Uute. 

anticivism  (an-ti-siv'izm),  n.  [<  F.  o«f<c»p<*ii»e  .• 
see  anti-  and  driers. |  Opposition  or  hostility 
to  the  state  or  condition  of  citizenship,  or  to 
;  bad  citizenship.  [Rare.] 


Shak.,  Much  Ado.  v.  I. 

antic-mask  (an'tlk-maak),  n.  A  mask  of  antics ; 
an  anti  mask  (whioh  see). 

Our  request  Is  we  may  be  admitted.  If  not  for  a  mask, 
for  an  antic-mark.  B.  Jtmaon,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

antlcnemion  (an-tik-ne'mi-on),  n. ;  pi.  antic- 
nesniti  (-S).  [<  Or.  avrun^fuox',  the  shin,  <  W, 
opposite  to,  +  (is)***:,  the  part  of  the  leg  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle,  by  metlical  writers  con- 
fined to  the  tibia.]  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
tibia ;  the  shin.  [Rare.] 

anticness  (an'tlk-nes),  n.  [<  nnfie  +  -ncss.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  antic;  gro- 
tesqueucss;  oddnoss,  as  of  appearance. 

A  port  of  humorous  anifcness  In  carriage. 

A'onf,  Kaiioles.  Iv,  t 

antlconutitntlonal  (an'ti-kon-eti-tu'shon-al), 
a.  [<  anti-  +  ct>Mhjft<(ion  +  -al.)  Opposed  to 
or  conflicting  with  tho  constitution,  as  of  a 
state ;  unconstitutional.  [Rare.] 

Anticonttitutionat  dependency  of  the  two  houses  of  par 
Uament  on  the  crown.  Rolinybrote,  On  Parties,  xls. 

antlcontagions  (an'ti-kon-ta'jus),  a.  [<  anti- 
+  eonfaoioua.]  Counteracting  or  destroying 
contagion. 

anticonvulsive  (an'ti-kon-vul'giv),  a.   [<  anti- 

dnst  convulsions. 
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antieorrosiTe 

anticoiTOSive  (an'ti-ko-ro'siv),  n.     [<  anti-  + 
.  nrr<».virc. ]    Something  used  to  prevent  or 
edy  corrosion. 


Zinc  hu  liceti  shown 
ro«iur  ,  .  .  where  dt-coc 
destroying  agent. 

anticosmetic  (an'ti-kos-met'ik).  a 


.  to  he  an  excellent  <ni/i-eor- 
*cd  grease,  or  fatty  acid.  It  the 
\rk*hop  iUti-nAs,      ser. ,  p.  44. 

(<  anti-  + 


Asskous  AntfeSfa, 
Kknr** 1 4  the  g r*|je-«tbe  : 
a,  a.  *ath«v,  turncil  to- 
ward UlC  plrtil,  * 


caa««fic.]  Acting  against  or  counteracting  the 
effects  of  cosmetics. 

1  wi.ulJ  have  him  apply  liU  anticotmrtU  wash  to  the 
painted  lace  uf  fcriusle  lieauty. 

Lnni  Lytullon,  Mise.  Works,  II,  12S. 

anticaurt  (an'ti-kort),  a.  [(anti-  +  court.]  Op- 
posed to  the  court:  as,  "the  anticiwrt  party," 
.Sir  J.  Rertuby,  Memoirs,  l>.  153.  [Rare.] 

antlcoortier  (au'ti-kor-tier).  w.  [<  anti-  +  cour- 
tier.] One  who  opposes  the  court,  or  the  acts  of 
a  monarch.  [Kare.] 

anticoUS  (an-ti'kus),  a.  [<  L.  anticus,  that  is  in 
front,  <  ante,  before:  see  ante-,  and  cf.  antic,  an- 
tique] In  hot.:  (n)  Facing 
anteriorly,  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  plant.  (6)  Turn- 
ed inward  and  facing  the 
axU  of  the  flower:  applied 
to  anthers,  and  equivalent 
to  intrortv:.    Also  an  Ural. 

anticreator  ian'ti-krf-a'- 
tor),  n.  [<  anti-  +  creator.] 
A  creator  of  something  of 
no  value.  [Bare.] 

Let  blm  aak  the  uiittiur  uf  those  toothless  satire*  who 
wu  the  maker,  or  rather  tin*  nttierttUor,  of  that  universal 
foolery  .  Miltvn.  Apol.  for  .Hnivrtymnuils. 

anticom  (an-ti'kum),  n.j  pi.  anticn  (-kit).  [L., 
neut.  of  anticus,  that  is  in  front :  see  anticnnn.] 
In  arch.,  an  unnecessary  name  for  the  front  of 
a  building,  as  distinguished  from  postieum,  the 
rear  of  a  building,  etc.  The  name  hu  iieen  )xr» 
dommI.  hut  without  justtneatiuu,  for  the  prutiaos  or  for  a 
in  ml  porch.  [Hare.) 

anticyclone  iiin'ti-si-klon),  n.  [<  aufi-  +  cy- 
clone.] A  meteorological  phenomenon  present- 
ing some  features  which  are  the  opposite*  of 
those  of  a  cyclone,  n  consist,  of  a 
pressure  over  a  limited  region,  the 
In  the  center,  with  light  winds  floi 
center,  and  not  inward  a>  in  Hie 
with  great  c  '  ■ 
See  cue/one. 

AnluyctoHt*  .  .  .  are  now  known,  by  numerous  statlsti- 
cal  nvcragce,  M  be  enaracterliccd  by  clear  weather,  cold  in 
winter  warm  In  summer,  with  weak  outflowing  right- 
handed  spiral  winds  at  the  surface, 

Amrr.  MrUnt.  Jnnr,,  III.  117. 

The  cyclone  and  the  antirwlonr  are  properly  to  he  re- 

Jrcat  atmoipherir^tarbaneSf1"*  £ncyc.  tint.,  III.  14. 
anticyclonic  (an'ti-sl-klon'ik),  a.  [<  anticy- 
clone +  -ic.]  In  mctearol.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  anticyclone;  characterized  by 
high  barometric  pressure  and  an  outward  flow 
of  light  winds  from  a  center. 

Any  region  of  relatively  low  pressure  U  called  cyclonic, 
and  any  region  of  relatively  biftti  pressure,  anticyelimir. 

frr,  Wet.,  IV.  Wo. 

antlcyclonlcally  (an'ti-si-klon'i-kal-i), adv.  In 
an  auticy<'lonic  manner;  aa  an  anticyclone. 

To  circulate  anf.eycW««ir  around  the  axis  of  in.il. 
mum  pressure.  Salur,,  XXX.  *«. 

antidactyl  (an'ti-dak-til),  w.  [<  I j.  antidacty- 
lun,  <  (Jr.  avTtiia*Ti<?oc,  <  avri,  opposite  to,  +  ian- 
rt/or,  dactyl:  see  dactyl.]  A  dactyl  reversed; 
an  anapest;  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables  followed  by  a  long  one,  aa  the 
eii/<ii».    See  anapeti. 

(an'ti-dem-{f-krat'ik),  a.  [< 
anfi-  +  </*miootm<i>.]  1.  Opposing  democracy 
or  popular  government.  —  2.  In  the  United 
States,  opposed  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

antidemocratical  (an'ti-dem-d-krat'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  antidemocratic. 

Antidicomarianite  (an'ti-dik-o-ma'ri-an-it),  n. 
[<  IAj.  AntidifomariauiUr,  <  Or.  uvriiuoc,  oppo- 
nent (<  <iiTi,  against,  +  rfrmj,  suit  or  action, 


uicd  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  holding 
that,  she  was  the  real  wife  of  Joseph,  and  had 
children  bv  him  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Also 
called  Antimarian. 

Antidorcas  (an-tU1tVkas>,  n.  [SI,.,  <  Gr.  avri, 
corresponding  to,  like  (see  anti-).  +  A^adc.  a 
gn/.el.]  A  generic  term  applied  by  Sundevall 
to  the  springbok,  a  kind  of  gazel  of  Africa,  Oa- 
-Wm7  r,or  Antti.lorctif)  cuchiyrc. 

antidoron  (un-ti-do'ron),  n.  [Mtir.  hi-rifopoi,  < 
Ur.       against,  +  fc«  a  gift.  ]  In  the  Or.  Ch\, 
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bread  forming  part  of  the  holy  loaf,  bleaaed  in 

the  prothesis,  but  not  sacramentallv  corjflecrat- 
e<l,  and  distributed  at  the  close  of' the  aervice 
to  those  who  have  not  communicated,  a  similar 

practice  baa  prevailed  at  time*  111  the  Western  Church,  the 
bread  tiearinK  the  name  of  Uestrti  brt<tti.   See  rultvlia. 

antidotal  (an'ti-<16-tal),  a.  (<  antiihtte  +  -at.] 
1'ertaining  to  antidotes;  having  the  quality  of 
an  antidote ;  proof  against  poison  or  anvthing 
hurtful. 

Animals  that  can  Imioxioualy  dttfeal  Uieae  pubons  tie- 
cinne  antidotal  to  the  poison  dltrested. 

Sir  T.  Brovene,  Viub.  Err. 
Snake  poison  and  antidotal  rt-incitlc*. 

7"A'  Ammcan.  V I,  soft. 

antidotally  (an'ti-do-tal-i),  adr.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  antidote ;  by  way  of  antidote. 

antidotaritun  (an'ti-do-ta'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  anfi- 
dotaria  (-a).  [ML.,  neut.  (also  maac.  antidota- 
riut  (sc.  i'lOcT,  book),  a  treatise  an  antidotes) 
of  anUdotarttu,  <  I..  anUdotum :  gee  anttilate.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  antidotes ;  a  pharmacopoeia.— 

2.  A  place  where  mediciues  are  prepared ;  a  dia- 
jiensutorj-.  ^Uso  called  antidotary, 

antidotary  (an-ti-do'ta-ri),  a.  and  n,  [<  ML. 
antidotariue :  see  antidotariam.]  Lt  a.  Same 
as  antidotal. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  antidotarics  (-riz).  Same  as  aatt- 
dotarium,  J. 

antidote  (an'ti-dot),  n.  [<  F.  antidote,  <  L.  anti- 
ttotum,  also  antidotun,  <  (Jr.  arriiktrov  (sc.  &apua- 
»m',  drug),  neut.,  also  uiTiAjrof  (sc.  ioott,  dose), 
fem.,  ait  antidote,  prop,  an  adj.,  <  m-ri,  against, 
+  iferof,  given,  verbal  adj.  of  MMiu,  give,  =  L. 
dare,  give:  see  dale.]  1.  A  medicine  adapted 
to  countenu-t  the  effects  of  poison  or  an  at- 
tack of  disease. 

Troat  not  the  physician ; 
His  irnfufetv*  are  poison.         Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  -1 

2.  Whatever  prevents  or  tends  to  prevent  or 
counteract  injurious  Influences  or  effects, 
whether  physical  or  mental;  a  counteracting 
power  or  influence,  of  uuy  kind. 

My  death  anti  life, 
My  hatie  and  nnfidofc,  are  both  before  roe  : 
This  in  a  moment  brlnga  me  to  an  end; 
Bui  tills  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 

A'Miiim,  Cato,  v.  1. 
One  paaalonate  liellef  I*  aa  ais»iifo(e  U>  another. 

yrrnul".  Sketches,  p. 
-  8yn.  Remedy,  cure,  counteractive,  corrective, 
antidote  (an'ti-d6t),  r.  f.    [<  antidote,  it.]  To 
furnish  with  preservatives;  preserve  by  anti- 
dotes; servo  as  an  antidote  to;  counteract. 
[Bare.] 

Fill  us  with  (treat  ideas,  full  of  heaven, 
And  antidote  the  pestilential  eartlu 

Yfunp,  Xtpht  Thouirhta,  ii. 

antidotical  (an-ti-dot'i-kal),  a.  [<  antidote.] 
Serving  aa  an  antidote;  antidotal.  [Rare.] 

antidotically  (an-ti-dot'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  way 
of  antidote;  antidotally.  fllare.l 

antidotiam  (an'ti-do-tizm),  n.  [<  antidote  + 
->»m.]    The  giving  of  antidotes. 

antldromal  (an-tid'ro-mal),  o.  In  6of.,  charac- 
terized by  antidromy. 

antldromoOS  (an-tid'ro-muii),  a.  [<  NL.  anti- 
dromut,  <  Or.  as  if  'iivTiipopoc  (cf.  atTittpo^rif, 
run  in  a  contrary  direction),  <  ayri,  against,  + 
f,iauin\  run.]    tlame  as  aniidromal. 

antidromy  (an-tid'ro-mi), [<  Or.  aa  if  'av- 
Tn!/wuJo~<*doTn5^ouur:  8<-e ON fi<f romoin. ]  Inbof., 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  branches 
of  a  stem,  or  on  the  successive  axes  of  a  sym- 
podial  stem.    Also  called  kctcrodromy. 

antldysenteric  (an'ti-dis-en-ter'ik),  a.  and  n. 
K  anti-  +  dysenteric.]     L  a.  Of  use  against 
dysentery. 
II.  ».  A  remedy  for  dysentery. 

antidysuric  (an'ti-di-sii'rik),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
dyauric]  Useful  in  relieving  or  counteracting 
dysury. 

anti-emetic  (an'ti-4)-met'ik),  a.  and  n.  Same 

as  antemetie. 

antlentt,  antlentryt,  etc.  Former  spellings  of 
ancient,  ancientry,  etc. 

anti-enthusiastic  (an'ti-en-thu-zi-aa'tik),  a. 
[<  anti-  +  cnthtunastic]  Opposed  to  enthusi- 
asm: as,  "the  antienthiutuutic  poet's  method," 
Shaftesbury. 

antl-epbjaltic  (an'ti-ef-i-al'tik),  a.  and  h. 
Same  us  antrphialUc. 
anti-epileptic  (an'ti 

Same  as  antcpiteptic. 

anti-episcopal  (an'ti- 

+  episcopal.]  Opposi 

Nad  I  graun.-d  their  antuyin-aynl  fiu  tion  at  And,  .  .  . 
1  hcllev.-  thi  y  w.-uld  then  have  found  no  rol.iural.lc  ne 

fi«Jl*e.lj. 


Antlgaater 
anti-evangelical  (an'ti-S-van-jel'i-kal),  a,  [< 
anti-  +  evangelical,]    Opposed  to  evangelical 
principles. 

antiface  (an'ti  faa),  n.  [<  Or.  avri,  opposite,  + 
fact.]  An  opposite  face;  a  face  of  a  totally 
different  kiwi.    H.  Jonnon. 

antifat  (nu'ti-fatl,  a.  mid  n.  [<  anti-  +  fat.] 
I,  a.  Usef  id  in  preventing  or  counteracting  the 
formation  of  fat,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  it. 

H,  ».  Any  substance  which  prevents  or  re- 
duces fatness. 

antifebrile  (an-ti-feb'ril  or  •fe'bril),  a.  and  «. 
[<  anti-  +  febrile.]    I,  a.  Having  the  property 
of  nlmting  fever;  opposing  or  tending  to  cure 
fever;  antipyretic. 
II.  n.  An  antipyretic  (which  see). 

antifebrine(an-ti-feb'rin),n.  Acetaniiide:  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic. 

antifederal,  Anti-Federal  (an-ti-fed'e-ral),  a, 
[<(Jn(<-  +  federal.]    Opposed  to  federalism,  or 

to  a  federal  constitution  or  party  anti-Federal 

party,  in  f'.  .S.  hist.,  the  party  which  oppoaed  the  adop- 
tion and  ratification  of  Use  Constitution  of  the  t'nltol  Statea, 
and  which,  failing  in  Una,  strongly  favored  the  strict  con- 
struction of  tile  t-'4>natitutlon_  Its  fundamental  principle 
was  opposition  to  the  strengthening  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment at  tile  eK|>enae  of  the  States.  After  the  cloae  of 
Washington*  first  administration  (17SJ)  tlie  nante  Anti- 
Federal  soon  went  out  of  uae,  Republican,  and  afterward 
Democratic  Republleun  (now  usually  Democratic  alone), 
taking  its  place.    Also  culled  Anti-h'rdtralitt  party. 

antifederalism,  Anti-Federalism  (im-ti-fed'- 
e-ral-izm),  n,  [<  «nrt-  +  federal  +  -itm.]  Op- 
position to  federalism;  specifically,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-Federal  party. 

antifederalist,  Anti-Federalist  (an-ti-fed'e- 
ral-ist),  n.  [<  nnfi-  +  federal  +  -ist.]  One  op- 
posed to  federalism;  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
Federal  party.    See  antifederal. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  Anti- Fed  realists 
urged  the  following  as  their  chief  ohjectlona  to  adopting 
the  new  Ojostltuiton:  states  wtmM  Im*  fyinsfdldated,  ami 
their  sovereignty  crush<i»l ;  perwmal  lllwrty  would  l»e  cn- 
dangeml.  since  no  secnrlty  was  famished  fi>r  freedom,  i»f 
s]ie«.vhaud  the  lll»-rtyof  the  prcs*.  nor  awurancc  adctjuat* 
against  arbitrary  arrot  or  forcible  i*  Irurc  and  the  denial 
of  Jury  trials  In  civil  cafeea;  standing  armlea,  («i,  werw 
placed  under  too  little  restraint.  Making  tho  rYmldent 
re-ellglble  Inilcflnltely  was  too  much  like  giving  a  life  ten- 
ure to  tho  cleculivc  ofltoe.       Sckmdrr,  llist.  V  .  S.,  I.  :,K 

AnU-Federallat  party.  Same  aa  Anti-FnUrai  party 
(which  ace,  under  an(i/eaeni/;c 

antiferment  (an-ti-fer'ment),  n.  [<  asfi-  + 
ferment.]  A  substance  or  agent  having  the 
property  of  preventing  or  counteracting  fer- 


antifermentative  (an'ti-fer-men'ta-tiv),  a.  and 
n.   [<  aNfi-  +  /rriNcitfafirc]  I.  a." Preventing 
or  fitted  to  prevent  fermentation. 
IX  »•  Same  as  aNfi/irrmenf. 

antifonling  (an-ti-foul'ing),  a.  [<  anti-  +  foul- 
imj.]  Adaptdl  to  prevent  or  counteract  fouling. 
Applied  to  any  preparation  or  contrivance  Intended  to  pre- 
vent  the  formation  or  accumulation  of  extraneous  matter, 
as  barnacles,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  Oic  immersed  portion  of 
ships,  or  fitted  for  removing  such  formations,  or  the  acalea 
from  the  interior  of  steam  boilers,  powder  from  the  horea 
of  guns,  etc. 


-cp-i-lep'tik),  a, 

'-pis'ko-pal),  a. 
1  to  episcopacy. 


and 


[<  <mf»- 


antlltiction  <  an-ti-frik'shon),  a.  and  n.  [<  oani- 
+  friction.]  L  a.  Preventing  friction;  spe- 
cifically, in  meek.,  overcoming  or  reducing  that 
resistance  to  motion  which  arises  from  friction. 
—Antifriction  beartna,  n  bearing  In  which  rolling  fric- 
tion is  substituted  for  that  of  sliding  contact ;  any  form  uf 
bearing  specially  designed  to  reduce  friction.  —  Antifric- 
tion block,  a  pulley-block  with  antifriction  wheels  or 
roller  l*arlug«  — Antifriction  box,  the  l«u  which  coo 
tains  tli«  rollers  or  balls  of  an  antifriction  hcarlne  —  Anti- 
friction compoaltlona,  lulirlcatlng  compounds  of  oils, 
fata,  or  greased,  usually  coinbtneil,  where  the  pressure  la 
great,  with  certain  metallic  or  mineral  autwUncea,  aa 
plumbago,  sulphur,  talc,  steatite,  etc  — AnUfrtctlon 
metals,  alloys  which  offer  little  frtctlonal  reslsunce  to 
bodies  si  Idlng  over  them,  and  which  arc  uaed  In  machinery 
for  bearings.  Tlicy  are  principally  compounds  of  copper, 
antimony,  and  tin  ;  line  or  lead,  or  both,  are  aonH'tlmo* 
added,  and  leas  frequently,  or  In  smaller  •luantlUm,  varl- 
oua  other  substances 

IL  n.  Anything  that  prevents  friction;  a 
lubricant. 

antagalactic  (an-ti-ga-lak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or. 
airL  against,  +  ya/ji  ()<iia«T-),  milk:  see  tjalae- 
tic]  L  «.  In  »ed.,  opposed  to  the  accretion  of 
milk,  or  to  diseases  caused  by  the  milk.  Ihm- 

gliton. 

II.  n.  Anything  tending  to  diminish  the  se- 
cretion of  milk. 
anti-Gallican  (an-ti-gal'i-kan),  a.  and  n.  [< 
nsfi--f  llallican,  French:  see  Uallican.]  L  a. 
Hostile  to  France  or  the  French,  or  to  anything 
French ;  specifically,  opposed  to  the  Oallican 
church.    See  Oallican. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  hostile  to  the  French,  or  to 
the  Gallican  church. 

Antigaster  (an'ti-gas-ter\  n.    [ML.,  <  Gr.  am, 
+  -ioo-njo,  stomach. 1   A  gencr 
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anti-induction  (an '  ti  •  in  -  duk '  shpn),  «.  Pre- 
venting or  counteracting  electrics!]  induction: 
un.anti-inttueUun  devicesin  telephony. 
w<.'"^"(ih,kw.iw.  *<■  anti-Jacobin,  Anti-Jacobin  (an-ti-jak'^hin), 
'  «.  andw.  Opposed  to,  or  one  who  is  opposed  to, 
the  Jacobins.  See  Jacobin. 
anti-Jacobinism  (au-ti-jak'o-bin-Um),  n.  The 
principles  and  practices  of  the  anti-Jacobins. 
anti-Lecompton(au'ti-le-komp'ton),  a.  In  L'.S. 
hint.,  opposed  to  the  admission  of  "Kansas  under 
the  prosluvery  constitution  framed  by  the  terri- 
torial convention  held  at  Leeompton  in  1857: 
applied  to  a  minority  of  the  Democratic  party, 
antilegomena  (an'ti-le-gom'e-nS),  n.jil.  [<  Gr. 
<HTi/f )o«fi<i,  things  spoken  against,  neut.  pi. 
of  avruryoutvoc,  ppr.  pass,  of  am'/^jtir,  speak 
against,  dispute :  nee  antilogy.)  Literally,  things 
spoken  against ;  specifically,  those  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament  wnose  inspiration  was  not  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  tho  early  church,  al- 
though they  were  ultimately  admitted  into  the 
Canon.  Thar  are  the  Epistle  (ii  the  Hebrews,  the  Epis- 
tle* ol  James  uid  Juils,  the  Second  F.plstht  of  Peter,  (lie 
Second  and  Third  F.nUtlns  o(  John,  and  tlx  K>vcl»ti«n. 
They  are.  classed  liv  Itoauvn  Catholic  throhigtans  iu  dew. 
Irrocanonical  (which  aeeV 

antllibration  (an'ti-li-bra'shou),  i».  [<  vnli- 
+  Miration,  q.  v.]  The  act  of  counterbalancing, 
or  the  state  of  being  counterbalanced,  as  two 
members  of  a  sentence;  equipoise. 

Having  enjoyed  his  •rtfu)  hMUIk*.  and  M 
orafion  i.f  cadence*.  I*  Ouiawfl, 

antilithic  (au-ti-litb'ik),  a.  and  n,    f<  Gr. 
against,  +  Mkn&t,  of  stone,  <  siOor,  stone.]  I, 
a.  In  iw«J.,  tending  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  urinary  calculus,  or  stono  in  the  bladder. 

II.  «■  A  medicine  that  tends  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  urinary  calculi. 
Antiilean  (an-ti-le'an).  a.  Of  or  |>ertaining  to 
the  Antilles,  a  name  usually  given  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas  ex- 
cepted. 

antilobium  (an-ti-16'bi-um).  «.;  pi.  antilobia 
(-*).  J  NL..,  <  (ir.  av-ri/AJun;  <  rim',  opposite  to, 
+  /m.Ioc,  the  lolse  of  the  ear',  see  tube,]  In 
anal,,  the  tragus,  or  that  part  of  the  external  ear 
which  is  opposite  the  lobe.  See  cut  under  car. 
Antilocapra  (au'ti-ln-ka^rU),  «.  [NL..  contr. 
for  'antihpocapra,  <  anlilojH;  antelope,  +  L.  ca- 
pra,  a  goat.]  A  genus  of  ruminants  peculiar 
to  North  America,  constituting  the  family  Au- 
tilocaprida;  and  containing  only  the  cabrit, 
pronghorn,  or  so-called  American  antelope, 
Antilocapra  amcricana.  See  J»fi7oca/>riW<r.  The 
nvemVrt  of  t)it«  genu*  have  no  larmiers,  or  metatarsal 
glaii.U.  m  In  Cm«»,  but  have  a  aystein  ot  ekven  odor- 


pro posed  by  Walsh  for  certain  parasitic  Ily- 
mcniwtera,  of  the  family  VhalciiUiUr,  which  bond 
the  abdomou  back  over  the  thorax.  a,  minMii 
(Walslt)  is  pamiu,  in  the  w<'<  one  ..f  the 
rrorrafrum  rrtfivrru.  Myo. 
serl. 

antigeny  (an- 

tij'e-iii),  ».  [< 
Gr.nrri,  against, 
opposite,  +  ft- 
v<k,  race,  stock, 
sex.]  Sexual  di- 
morphism. Pax- 
coe. 

Antignana  (au- 
te-iiya'nft),  n. 
A  white  and  a 
red  wine,  made 
in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tri- 
este. 

antigorite  (an- 
tig'o-rit),  n.  [< 
Antigario  (see 
def.)  +  -ifca.] 
A  variety  of  ser- 
pentine, of  a 
green  color  and 
a  thin  lamellar 
structure,  found 
in  the  Antigorio 
valley  in  Pied- 
mont. 

antigraph  dm - 

ti-graf),  n.  [< 
ML.  an  tiyra- 
phnm,<.  Gr.  nvri- 

)^rfuxs-r  a  transcript,  copy,  counterpart,  neut. 
of  otTi^podof,  copied  in  duplicate,  <  dm,  corre- 
sponding to,  counter,  +  ypoartv,  write.]  A  copy 
or  counter|>art  of  a  writing,  as  of  a  deed, 
antigraphy  (an-tig'ra-fl).  it.  [For  'antigraphr, 
K  Gr.  arn^/weir/,  a  defendant  8  answer;  also 
eauiv.  to  avriypafm;  a  copy:  see  antigraph.] 
The  making  of  antigrnphs;  copying, 
antigropolos  (an-ti-grop'c-l«b  -lox),  n.  ting,  or 
iif.  [Ong. a  proprietary  name,  formed,  it  is  said, 
<  Gr.  avn,  against,  +  1'7/sif,  moist  (see  hygro-),  + 
«r«/ic,elay,  mnd ;  ef.  L.  jkUus,  a  marsh :  see  palu- 
dal.] Spatterdashes;  long  riding-  or  walking- 
boote  for  wet  weather. 

I  on  hla  aniitTroptit*,  Uio  uUuuet  ap- 
1  in  a  huntiug  cuuipmenL. 

(M.rpe  Blivl,  Daniel  Oeramla.  T.  rii. 

antigngglar  (an-ti-giig'ler),  n.  [<  anti-  +  gug- 
ptcl)  A  small  tube  inserted  into  the  month  of 
a  bottle  or  carboy  to  admit  air  while  the  liquid 
is  running  out,  and  thereby  prevent  guggling 
or  splaahing  of  corrosive  liquid.    R,  a.  Knight. 

antiftslix  (an' t i-he-liks ).  w . ;  pi.  an tihelicts  ( on-ti- 
beri-aez).  [<  anti-  +  hclii.  See  anthclU.  which 
is  the  same  word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.  ] 
The  inner  curved  ridge  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear. 
Also  anthelix.    See  cut  under  ear. 

antihemorrhagic  ( an'ti-hem-o-raj'ik),  a.  Same 
as  anlhrmnrrhagic. 

antihyloiat  (an-t  i-hl'ty-ist),  it.  [<  anti-  +  hyio- 
Ut.]  One  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  bylo- 
ists.    See  hulinat. 

antihypnotic  (an'tl-lilp-not'ik),  a.    [<  anti- 
+  hypnotic.    Sec  anthapnatie,  which  U  the  same 
word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.]  Counter- 
acting sleep ;  tending  to  prevent  sleep  or  leth- 
argy.   Also  anthnpnotie. 
antihypochondriac  (an'ti-hip-o-kon'dri-aki,  a. 
[<  o«f»-+  hypochondriac.  See  anthyitochontlriac. 
which  is  the  game  word  compounded  in  Greek 
fashion.]    Counteracting  or  tending  to  cure 
hypochondriac  affections  and  depression  of 
spirits.   Also  anthyimchiintlriae. 
antihypophora  (an'ti-hi-pof'fi-rS),  a.    [<  anti- 
+  ti.  hypophora,  <  Gr.  iTuoofiri,  au  objection. 
See  anthypophora,  which  is  tbe 
compounded  in  Greek  fashion.]    In  rhct., 
as  anthypophora. 
antthysteric  ian'ti-his-ter'ik),  a.  and  it.  [< 
anti-  +  hyuteric.    See  anthystcric,  which  is  the 
same  word  compounded  in  Greek  fashion.] 
L  a.  Preventing  or  curing  hysteria. 
II.  f>.  A  remedy  for  hysteria. 
Also  anthyxlcric. 
anti-icteric'fan'ti-ik-tcr'iki,  u.    [<  Gr.  oiti, 
against,  +  Urr/xmir,  <  iare/jor.  the  jnumllcc]  In 
mcd.,  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  Vnnalifm. 
anti-incruatator  (an-ti-in'krus-tu-tor),  h.  A 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical  appliance 
r  the  formation  of  scales  in  steam- 


for^>rcv©ntlngt 


Ifervms  acliaceimK  cutaneuits  itlaail*  Tito)  have  ftinall 
h(«>f*.  hi*  false  hi>«f»,  r>1eii<lf  r  tlini.*.  a  a>in|Htr»tlve]r  alvirt 
ium]  atuiit  i«»'k.  rrrvt,  |>n|iite»l  rar*.  Urge  MtiiiUI  •■ye*  »lt- 
BaUd  illrcetljr  Urn-alh  tlx'  l.mw  of  the  tn-rns  evtri-nn  ly 
tlwirt  tall,  uikI  *  harvh,  >tltt,  IjriltU'  pelade  dctold  »t  (eltlna 
t^iliilltT.    See  i*fvH'thi*rR- 

antilocaprid(an'ti-lo-kap'rid),  w.  Auantelopu 
of  the  family  .•/iifi/orn/irift'iT. 
Antilocapridse  (an'ti-16-kap'ri^le).  it.  /)/.  ^NL., 
<  Antilocapra  +  -»'rf<r.]  A  family  of  ruminant 
quadrupi-ds  framed  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Antilocapra,  containing  the  so-called 
Arm-rk-au  ant«lo|>e.  It  U  characU-ri»d  l.j  futked 
holluw  homa  HUpporletl  a  l-*inic  l»oiiy  cwre  or  t,*et'tni[i 
iinieeB*  i>f  the  friMital lnjni',  acta  Uw  tallk  or  true  tiul|i«w 
huntc-d  rum inanU,  ret  deeiUuoua,  beiiw;  peri<  Hlically  nhed 
anil  reiK'ireil  like  the  antler*  i»f  deer.  Theae  riltijitilnr 
liurna  are  c<,nip<Mieil  ut  uxvlatiliated  tiuin  lianlenhiK  iiit<( 
»i>liil  eonie^ua  tissae,  and  when  uproutfciK  renemMe  the 
•kill  oj>  err-1  kli<il«  Ufiuii  the  l»end  ol  the 
mnarkalde  « 

1  lt.clL.ure  of  Uie  •lyUid 


Antilopinae 

tlw  teoinoral  hr.iw-  In  a  tJaalli  funued  by  an  «xt«inl«o  of 
tile  exurnal  ai»iilt,*y  ntraiua 

antalcEmic(an-ti-le'mili),  n.  [< Gr. oiti, against, 
+  >oi/«»uf,  pestilential,  <  '/ot)i6<t  pestilence, 
plague.]  A  remedy  used  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  plague.    Sometimes  written  uuti- 

antilogarithm  (aii-ti-log'a-rithra),  n.  I<  anti- 
+  logarithm.')  In  wirtfA.:  («)  The  complun 
of  the  logarithm  of  any  sine,  tangcut,  or  1 
up  to  that  of  90  degrees.  [Harei]  (i>)  As  com- 
monly used,  the  number  corresponding  to  any 
logarithm.  Thu»,  aceurdiiiti  U>  Uw  cubuimiu  ayuteai, 
10V  In  the  fUitllviuarlUiia  of  2.  Iieeau»e  2  \»  Uie  lugorlcluo  ot 
10O;  it  b  denoted  Um» :  liy.  'i.  loie.  'a.  which  may  he  rea<l : 
"Ttie  unnihrr  t<i  the  ion.  2,"  "tlie  iiuihIkt  to  the  lo«.  a." 

antilogarithmic  (an-ti-log-a-rith 'mik),  n. 
Pertaining  to  antilogarithms.- Antllogartthmli; 
tabls,  <me  In  which,  (lie  h«aritbm  <if  a  nuninrr  brlua: 
entenil  a>  an  anenmrnt.  the  number  Itaelt  la  found  la  the 
ImhIv  of  tile  taUe. 

antilogou*  (an-til'o-gus),  a.  f<  Gr.  oi-riJoim;, 
contradictor)*:  see  antilogy.)  In  ffcef.,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  is 
negative  while  being  electrified  by  heat,  and 
afterward,  while  cooling,  is  positive.  See  pyro- 

■  electricity. 

antilogy  (aii-til'o-ji),  «. ;  pi.  antilogia  (-jias).  [< 
Gr.  di-r</u)ia,  contradiction,  <  atTi/jjjor,  contra- 
dictory, <  avrtWjtrt^  contradict,  speak  against, 
<  arri,  against,  +  fi)ttr,  speak,  say.]  Self- 
contradiction;  Mmtrndiction  or  inconsistency 
between  different  statcmeu^  by  the  same  per- 
son or  different  pai'ts  of  tho  same  thing. 

Fhlloiuphy  am  IIhk  attain  re-rotuMcd  Willi  nature;  eoti- 
ftt-UitiniieM  was  not  11  limidle  ft  titttibMrie*,  certiilrity  and 
knowledsc  were  not  evl<  ted  from  wan.  Sir  W.  HamiUwx. 

In  these  anttfojU*  and  aiwiUigU*,  Iwiwerer,  a  difference 
might  l«i  i>civ»l«'ed  :  and  mnm  of  Uie  adrnx  atvi  of  Henry 
appeared  leu  anthill*  t»  attack  Home  than  to  defend 
their  priiic*.         /(-  H'  tJtimi,  Hint,  church  of  r.ire  ,  vL 

AntOope  (an-til'v-pe),  ».  [NL. :  soea»fWo/»r.] 
1.  A  genus  of  AntiUniina  (which  see).  The  term 
has  been  luetl  with  «uch  laUtiule  in  iu  ap|iUcuttoti  to  the 
whole  i*f  the  aronp  AHlitufiiwr.  and.  when  restrictx-d,  hai 
lteeli  employed  in  »>  many  dilf ereut  aeintea,  that  it  luu  lost 
whatever  exact  meaninx  it  may  liare  utmeajed  vrteinallr. 
and  baa  licuunie  a  looae.  tlurtuatiisr  aynoaym  of  the  sub- 
family name  .InriTujnW.  Even  in  early  luaicv  it  apuearn 
to  have  been  applleit  to  several  different  small  pizel  like 
antelopes.  It  U  now  cmumoaly  restricteil  to  the  aa*ln  or 
Indian  anbflope.  A  hi i/«»jie  rrrrietiprn.  See  rut  tinder  *itW». 

8t  (an'ti-lop).  [/.  c]  Olwolete  (English)  spell- 
ing of  antelope. 

Antllopida  (an-ti-lop'i-<le),  «.  pi.  fNL.,  <  An- 
tilt>i>c  +  -idtx.)  A  family  of  ruminants;  the 
antelopes:  sometimes  used  as  a  svnonym  of 
Antilopinir.  Also  written  Antclopicfa: 
AntilopinJB(an'ti-lo-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  An- 
tiloj>c  +  -trftr.]  A  subfamily  of  old-world  and 
chiefly  African  ruminants,  the  antelopes,  a 
group  belonging  to  the  family  liorUla.  They  dif- 
fer from  in  til,  in  uwtr  smaller  slcv.  tuure  lltlieaud  Krace- 
ful  form.  sleniter<T  lees,  uhkh  are  outn|MratStely  longer 
In  the  Miank,  and  lonavf  neck,  with  sleuderer  vertebrie, 
uplifting  the  heail.  The  Anl'^nnwr  aliade  direelly  into 
the  ata-ep  and  ffnab*  {Ctrituw  siiaI  CnyrinetX.  beiiat  sejiarable 
from  thrau  l>>*  110  tecluili-al  cUiinu-ter;  but  the  tiorus  uau> 
ally  differ  from  the  forms  preaenU-d  by  goat*  and  slie^'p, 
Uioiujth  they  arc  so  diverse  as  to  Ik-  dcltitahk*  by  no  com- 
mon cliaraeter.  Antttomnir  are  specially  aumerolul  la 
apeciea  awl  indivblnals  ill  Afrb-a,  of  wblih  eonllnelit  they 
are  the  most  cliaracterutU;  animaU.  1'pwalil  of  !iO  Afri- 
can specie*  liare  l>een  ilcserilH,-<l ;  there  are  many  other* 
in  Asia,  and  a  few  in  Kurojw.  Snnc  7,r>  species  are  rrox- 
nbreil  by  natnralisU,  Iwt  prolwbly  the  nuint^i  of  ifenuliie 
a^ieeJe*  is  leas  than  thU.  Several  bimdrcil  dlrfert  iit  iuuih*4. 
I*euertv,  »|)»m:11Ic,  and  vernacular,  have  been  applied  to 
these  animals:  and  im»  author*  except  men-  ennijitleri*  are 
agreed  niain  the  divinion  of  the  grimp.  The  antelojiea 
present  tla.'  utnutst  diversity  of  stature,  fomi,  ami  uehcral 
appearanoe,  rauginx  frmu  tin-  smallest  ami  most  dc Unite 
sarels,  steiiiboks,  mid  springboks  to  the  bulky  eiaiul.  uyl- 
abuii.  or  hartlieest.  as  targe  a*  a  cow,  horse,  or  stag,  anil 
include  the  siiuTulurly  misshapen  gnu  [Vonrn^htrtrt  r/wuX 
The  ftotky  Mountain  goat,  //n;*focertis  moNriiNiis,  related 
to  Uie  Alpine  chamois.  Itvyica nru  tmffti*,  anil  the  gnral.  A'- 
morhMriM  rmral,  utwithvr  goal  like  antelupe,  are  also  placed 
ilie  bubaliue  or  liovine  nnteloiie*  in- 


In  this  subfamily. 

chnle  the  hartlieent  (.t/cebr/iAuj  caanvtr),  lilesliok  (J.  attA- 
fntnt),  and  bontebok  (A.  fnrwrrt»A\  Four  horned  ante- 
lo|s-5  belong  t"  the  genit*  refritrenie.  The  plillantomba 
and  c««i«ie1i»>n  anUib>)>e*.  the  lilauwbok.  duyVcr,  etc.,  arc 
placed  in  the  genns  fV^sufi^iAeu.  Tlie  fteii>l>iks  are  *-ie- 
cii*s  of  AVirfnltfli*;  the  siturnlns.  kut'UB,  lei  lie.  Indior,  eti-.. 
ure  of  the  genera  fyrrimj/ni,  A*«J'M>,  and  Unit  iinmt'ijiiite 
allli-i.  The  gaxels  are  a  large  gronp.  11  iiixtitut lug  Ilie  genus 
(JitfUtt  <or  IhiriYt>)  and  other*:  tloy  IiicEihIv  tbcsprltigbok 
(.InrtiforeiT/nieAereX  and  are  Indian.  Arabian,  aisl  Syrian, 
a*  well  us  Airii'ilti.  Ttie  sable  orei|Ullle  alilet>i|>e»  cotlvtltnUi 
the  genus  //i/^^nortiJ.  Tin-  aildm  is  A^'tix  Nirerrfnui-u/if- 
fws.  There  lire  v-vinils|w^-iei,  of  *>r*j.r.  iih  o.  Irucuiyit.  Tile 
nylghau  is  lt**.1itfJtu*  irn>T<>rwwrt\i*  The  bawewd  ante- 
lopenisn  called  frinn  Ibe  *trl|ie*  oil  the  sidcsX  or  the  bunch- 
bokfl,  are  sis-elm  of  7'rx|r/Wuf<nii'.  ai  T.  si-ri/Vir*.  T  mintti 
rii*.   Tlif  VoinIih,  |«  a  large  anliii>t*e  with  twisted  horns 

t.SfrV|Mr,rvnt»  s'Oi/n)     Tile  i-ltillil  Is  O'MM  »-il«Ni».    Iih-  *-»- 
called  «Jil-ia  niitelo|«-  Ii  tile  t*l*?  of  a  dilferelit  faiiillv. 
Nin'.io/.r  (wlih  b  »•  i  ii  the  Atne-hl'.iri  ant.  lo|>*.  al»o  lii  loiiiis 
dthe  gtralTe.    There     to  ailltfeniit  fulliily,  .1  •l/i/m<ij/c,ifn  (will,  Ii  N-rr<lt« 
:  peculiarities  of  the     under  it.t.lai   ttaMl,  gaul,  ynu,  and  //n/.keerus.  Aim. 
the  styloid  prcsx-s.  of    wrtltcu  ^»(r/,^a,m-, 
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antiloplne 

antiloplne  (an-til'y-pin),  a. 
pintu:  bub  AnlilopiHa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
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bo  genus  Antilopc,  or  to  the  group  Jntilopinn-; 
pertaining  or  related  to  an  antelope.  specifically 
applied  by  u  rnrif  writers  to  *  i«ruriiUr  group  of  antelo|ics 
represented  by  tint  satin  (AhIUvi*  <rrnotim\  as  dialiu 
«  of  A  itf  uVusinr  (which 


[<  XL.  antilo-    When  these  axes  are  not  dlltcr»ntiatcd  Ip  »ny  way. 

-  -re  alike,  unit  are  jiarU  arranged  around 
uli  like  the  spoke*  Olid  fellies  of  •  whorl 


•ee). 

[<  antiloquyl 


isheU  from  other  division* 
antlloqulatt  (au-til'o-kwist),  n. 

+  -m/.J  A  contradictor, 
antiloquy't  (an-til'o-kwi),  n.;  pi.  antiloquics 
(-kwiz).  [<  LL.  antiloqvium,  contradiction,  <  lir. 
am,  against,  +  L.  loqui,  speak.  Cf.flNfif«</su/-\] 
Contradiction. 

antiloquy'-r  <an-tir<)-kwi),  ».;  pi.  aHtiloquies 
(•kwiz).  [<  LL.  ond/ix/uiiirw,  L.  riiik/of/uium,  the 
right  of  speaking  before  another,  also  a  proem, 
preface,  <  n»tr,  before,  +  loqui,  speak.]  1.  A 
preface, ;  a  proem.  Voucher. —  2.  A  stage-play- 
er's euo.  Cockrram. 

antiluetic  (an'ti-lu-et'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  4-  (tuw, 
q.  v..  +  -ef-ic.]    Same  as  antuyphilitie. 

anfcilysBic  (an-ti-Us'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  avri,  against, 
+  Xiuea,  rabies,  4-  -ic]  Tending  to  prevent, 
alleviate,  or  cure  rabies. 

antilytic  (an-ti-lit'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  avri,  against. 
4-  AtTuAf,  <  /.iiTdv,  verbal  adj.  of  Htiv,  loose. 
Cf.  uara.yfir.]    Hame  as  anti/>aralytic,  (6). 

antimacassar  (au'ti-ma-kas'jtr),  «.  [<  nn«- 
4-  marawnir,  for  Jfneaswir  oi/.  See  oil]  An 
ornamental  covering  for  the  backs  and  arms 
of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  etc.,  to  keep  them 
from  being  soiled" by  oil  from  the  hair;  a  tidy. 

anti-machine  (an'ti-ma-shen'),  a.  [<  anti- 
4-  machine.]  In  V.  S.  politic*,  opposed  to  the 
exclusive  management  of  party  politics  by  an 
organized  body  of  irresponsible  politicians;  in- 
dependent.   See  "wWiine. 

antimagistraticalt  (an'ti-maj-is-trat'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  anttmaijistrical. 

antimagistricalt  (an'ti-ma-jU'tri.kal),  a.  [< 
anti-  +  L.  maijieter,  a  ruler:  see  mat/uitratt.] 
Opposed  to  the  offie©  of  magistrate.  South. 

antimanlacal  (au'ti-ma-ui^i-knl),  a.  [<  anti- 
4-  maniacal.]    Effective  against  mania. 

With  report  to  vomits,  It  may  imb  almost  heretical  to 
impeach  Uleir  a.iIiriwnnW  virtues.         Battir.  Madlieas. 

Antimarian  (an-ti-ran'ri-an),  a.    Same  as  An- 

HilicomariaHitc. 
antimaak  (an'ti-mnsk),  n.  [<  anti-  4-  moM'.] 
A  secondary  or  lesser  mask,  of  a  ludicrous  char- 
acter, introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
mask  by  way  of  lightening  it ;  a  ludicrous  in- 
terlude.   Also  <i>i tic-monk  and  antimasque. 

1-et  an'lraaars  luit  Ikj  hmg ;  they  have  been  commonly 
of  fixilH,  satyrs,  babtwns,  wild  men.  antiques,  lieasU,  spir- 
it*, witches,  Ethlopi,  pigmies,  lurtiuets.  uyiuph*.  rustics, 
cupids,  statues  moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  It 
j  imt  them  in  autimatkt. 

Bacm,  Masques  jioil  Triumphs. 
i>  he  thrusts  out  first  an  Antimatyu*  of  two 
,  Novelty  and  Perturbation. 

•  MilUm.  Fdkonuklaates,  XX. 

Antimaaon  (an-ti-ma'sn),  n.  [<  anti-  +  mason, 
for  frccmajwn,  q.  v.]  One  hostile  to  masonry 
or  freemasonry ;  specifically,  a  member  of  the 
Atittmasonic  party. 

Antimaftonic  (an'ti-ma-son'ik),  a.    [<  Antima- 

iuih  +  -<>•.]  Opttoaed  to  freemasonry  Antlma- 

sonic  party,  in  r.  hut.,  a  [loliurul  party  whleh  <iriirt- 
nated  In  Now  Viprk  Htab'  aUHlt  lf>"/7.  In  the  etciu-mi  nt 
cauaed  by  the  8Up|HwH*tl  murtler  »i(  William  'Mi>r>;ati,  of 
Ratal  U.  New  York.  Ill  lfOI),  liy  frocmanjlu.  to  prevent  a 
threateueij  public  di*-lo*urr  "f  tlw;  »ecreU  of  tlleir  4*iler 
Tile  nwiveuioiit  sprvad  to  Rome  other  Atutea,  ami  a  national 
party  waa  onralillt-*!,  but  wiUlln  aUiut  ten  yeara  it  diaap. 
peiired.  miwt  of  the  Al>tillia»<l»  U-.c.iullll'  W"hwr«.  It* 
chiirueterlatli-  tenet  i»a«  that  tn  emaaon>  ouirht  to  )k  ex 
tlude.1  fn>ui  pilblle  ottb-e-,  beeauae  they  would  neccaaarily 
nxar.1  tllelT  ,.I.H,»tb>m  to  the  xa-tety  more  than  their  obli- 
mtioiu  to  the  atala.  Ita  pnni'iptra  were  revived  in  a  so. 
called    Amerleau  party"  organized  in  ts7b. 

antLmagonry  lan-ti-ma'su-ri),  «.  [<  anti-  + 
maxonry,  tar  frrcmamnry,  q.  v.]  Opposition  to 
freemasonry;  in  particular,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  Antimasonic  party.  See  JmIiiho- 
sonic. 

antimasque, »-  See  «>ifi»iojdr. 
antimeniinm  (an-ti-raen'si-um),  n. ;  pi.  anfi- 

mensia  (-S).  [ML.  (Mtlr.  iivriutvciov),  <  (Jr.  ixvri, 
in  place  of  (seo  <infi-),  +  L.  menm,  table,  in  the 
sjiocial  ML.  sense  of 'communion-table.']  In 
the  (lr.  Ch.,  a  consecrated  cloth  on  which  the 
eiU'harist  is  consecrated  in  places  where  there  is 
no  consecrated  altar.  It  UiVni  the  place  of  the  port- 
able altar  of  the  h-vtiii  Oiim-h.  The  term  f»  sometlnn-*  ex- 
teiehd  in  tlie  Syrian  rhurehea  to  a  ttdn  «lab  of  w<n«I  eon- 
srenited  for  a  tike  purpoae.  .Mho  written  aiUiwo^oowa 
antimere  (fin'ti-tuerK  n.    [<  Or.  avri,  against, 

o^^^L^S^X^the 
■  transverse  axes,  all  of  which  are  at 
to  the 


dan-  oi 
angles 


antiuwirra  are  alike,  and  are  jtorts  arranged 
long  prime  axis  like  the  spokes  and  fellies 
around  the  axis  of  the  huh  :  a  disposition  preserved  with 
'uracy  in  many  of  the  ttaaiata,  among  which,  fur 
the  aniks  i>t  a  starfUh,  the  tentacles  of  a  aea- 
anemone  or  eoral  animalcule,  or  the  rtn»a  of  ambulacra  <ti 
a  aea-urchin  are  autlmeres.  Oftener.  lbowevrr,  the  trans- 
verse axes  are  dilterentiated,  aucue  beitiK  siiorter,  others 
louder,  Kivinit  rise  to  sidea,  as  rucht  and  left,  in  the  di- 
rection uf  the  lonuer  transverae  a»M.  In  which  cavw  riiiht 
and  left  parta  are  antlmertw.  Tills  cuisatltutv*  bilateral 
symmetry.  I'arU  which  may  be  perceived  to  rurret>|«>nd 
at  opposite  |iolea-of  Ul«  other  (shorter)  transverse  axes, 
cunatituttnit  doraabdotnuial  symmetr) .  are  also  autlmeres ; 
hut  this  condition  la  obscure.  Likewise,  again,  parta  alung 
the  primary  longitudinal  axis,  or  at  ita  poles,  which  may 
he  otwervLil  or  bo  conceived  to  constitute  anteroposterior 
symmetry,  are  essentially  antlnveric  ;  hut  this  condition, 
like  doraabdnmlnal  syrotn«try.  Is  obscure,  while  the  aerial 
succession  of  like  parts  along  the  prime  axis,  as  the  tines 
of  a  worm,  crustacean,  or  insect,  anil  the  double  rings  of 
a  vertebrate,  is  so  marked  that  antinterea  of  thla  kind  are 
not  called  antimera,  but  nufauserrj ;  such  arc  the  ordi- 
nary segments,  somites,  arthmmerea,  or  dlarthromerea  of 
any  articulate  or  vertebrate  animal.  Antimere  la  there- 
fore  jiractlcally  reatrlrtrd  to  such  radiating  and  bilateral 
parta  as  are  more  or  leas  symmetrical  with  one  another. 
See  mdiptrvral. 

antimeria  (an-ti-me'ri-S),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  avri, 
against,  opposite,  4-  ulpoc,  a  part.]  In  gram., 
a  form  of  enallage  in  which  one  part  of  speech 
is  substituted  for  another.    F.  A.  March. 

antlmeric  (an-ti-mor'ik),  a.  [<  antimere  4-  -ic.~] 
Of  or  {wrtaining  to  an  antimere  or  to  antimer- 
isin  ;  Bituateil  in  any  transverse  axis  of  a  body 
and  symmetrical  with  somotliing  else  in  the 
other  half  of  the  same  axis.    See  antimere. 

antimeiiam  (an-tim'e-rizm),  h.  [<  antimere  + 
-iem.)  The  antimeric  condition;  the  Btate  of 
an  antimere ;  the  quality  of  being  antimeric. 
See  antimere. 

antimeamerist  (an-ti-mez'mo-rist),  n.  [<  anti- 
+  mesmeriitm  +  -<*«.]  One  who  is  opposed  to 
or  does  not  believe  in  mesmerism.  Proc.  Soc. 
/>*».  lie*. 

antlmetabole  (an'ti-me-tab'o-le).  n.  [L.,  <  Or. 
uvTi^fTo^o/ »/,  <  air.',  against,  counter,  4-  ucra,io>)/, 
mutation:  gee  mctaboia.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure  in 
which  the  same  words  or  ideas  are  repeated  in 
Inverse  order.  The  following  are  examples:  "A wit 
with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wita,"  Pope  ■  "Be  wlsely 
worldly,  but  not  worldly  wise,'  guariej. 

antimetathesis  (an'ti-me-tatli'e-sis),  n.  pfl*., 
<  Or.  avrtutTuikaie,  counter-transposition,  <  avri, 
against,  counter,  4-  ptTuoVirrr,  transposition: 
see  W!cf«rtc*t<.l  A  rhetorical  figure  rvsttltiug 
from  a  reverted  arrangement  in  the  lost  clause 
of  a  sentence  of  the  two  principal  words  of  the 
clause  preceding;  inversion  of  the  members  of 
an  antithesis:  as,  "A  |»oem  is  a  speaking  pic- 
ture ;  a  picture  a  mute  poem,"  Crabbe. 

antimeter  (an-tim'e-ter),  n.  [<(ir.  uiTi,  against, 
4-  uirpov,  a  measure.]  An  optical  instrument 
for  measuring  small  angles.    [Not  now  used.] 

antiminsion  <an-ti-min'si-on),  n. ;  pi.  anfiNiiii- 
ttia  (-a).  MOr.  uvrifiivotov :  see  ««f(m<PM*t«fw.] 
Same  as  tiNfiiwcMjriwm. 

antimnemonlc  (rui'ti-nA-mon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [< 
anti-  +  »iii«i»ii«m>.]  I.  ri.  Injurious  to  the  metn- 
orv;  tending  to  impair  memory. 

IX  h.  Wliatuvcr  is  hurtful  to  or  weakens  the 
memory,  ('oteri'lii*. 

antimonarchic  (an'ti-m>>-niir'kik),  a.  [<anti- 

+  monarchic;  =  F.  anfimonarcni^Kr.]    Same  as 

«Bf?moN«rcnifo/.    Itp.  Benton. 
antimonarchical  (an'U-mo-nar'ki-kHl),  a.  [< 

anti-  4-  monarchical.]    Opposed  to  monarchy  or 

kingly  government. 

antimonarchist  (an-ti-mon'Rr-kist),  n.  [<  an- 
ti- +  monarchint.]    An  opponent  of  monartrhy. 

slonday,  a  terrible  raging  wind  liappened,  which  did 
much  hurt.  DenuU  bond,  a  great  Ollvurlau  andan/i'mon- 
an-AUf,  died  on  that  day;  and  then  the  di.il  took  Ismd 
for  Oliver  s  iiM^arance.     ■  W  1/  A.  RW  (IMS),  p.  si 

antimonate  (an'ti-mo-nat),  it.    [<  antimony  + 

Hjff1.]    Hame  as  antimoniate, 
antimonial  (an-ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  and  n.  [(anti- 
mony 4-  -«/.]    L  n,  I'crtaining  U>  antimony,  or 
partaking  of  its  qualities;  composed  of  anti- 
mony, or  containing  antimony  as  a  principal 

ingredient. -Anttirioiual  atlver.  Sec  »>V«e.-AaU- 
monlal  wine,  in  ««! .  a  Mutlon  of  tartar  etuetic  in 
sherry  wine. 

TL.  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony;  a  medi- 
cine in  whlcf)  antimony  lMtprinci|uil  ingredient. 

antimoniate (ati-ti-mo'rii-at), «.  [<<itifruto«y  4- 
-afc1.]  A  salt  of  utilimonic  acid.  Also  written 
anftmonofc. 

antimoniated  (an-ti-mO'ni-a-led),  a.  Combined 
lateil  with  antimony; 

'  as  anfii 
-ti-mon'ik).  a.    [<  antimony  + 
-ic.]    Pertaining  to  or  ' 


antimony 

aclO,  H.Hlgl,  +  iU-/>.  a  white  | 
merly  used  In  medlciuc. 

antimonide  (nn'ti-mo-nid  or  -nid),  n.    [<  i 
many  +  -ide.]    A  compound  of  i 
a  more  positive  e 
antimoniuret. 

antimoniferous  (an'ti-mo-nif'e-rus),  <i.  [ <  ««- 
timony  +  L.  fcrre  =  E.  beari.J  Containing  or 
supplying  antimony:  as,  nnfimosil/rroiui  < 

antiinonioua  (an-ti-mo'ni-ua),  a.  [<  ant 
4-  -one.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining antimony.  Antimanaut  is  a  variant. 
—  Antlmonloua  acid,  ansbo,  T  slljO,  a  weak  acM,  o» 
which  only  the  soda  salt  has  bveu  ublalned  In  a  crystalline 
condition. 

antlmonite  (an'ti-mO-nlt),  n.  [<  antimony  4- 
nfe A  native  sulnhid  of  antimouy ;  stibnlte. 

antimonittret  (an-ti-mo-ni'u-ret),  n.  [<  anti- 
moni(um)  +  -«rrf.]  Same  as  /isfiiwosWe.  , 

antimoniureted,  antimoniuretted  lan-ti-mo- 
ni'v-ret-ed),  a.  [<  anriisjoniHrcf  4-  -crf2.]  Com- 
bined with  antimony:  as,  an timoniureted hydro- 
gen- 

antlmonopoliat  (an'ti-mft-nop'f^list),  n.  [< 
anti-  4-  monoi>f>ty  +  -itt.]  One  who  is  opposed 
to  monopolies:  one  who  desires  to  restrict  the 
power  and  influence  of  great  corporations,  as 
tending  to  monopoly. 

antlmonopoly  (atrti-m^-nop'v-li),  a.  and  n. 
Opposed  to  monopolies;  the  principle  of  op- 
poeition  to  monopoly. 

The  main  purpoae  of  the  n«/<-woiva|ufy  movement  Is  to 
resist  public  corruption  Slid  corporate  aggression. 

.V.  A.  /fee.,  C.XLIII.  in. 

antlmonoufl  (an'ti-m&-nus),  a.    [<  antimony  + 

-on*.]  Same  as  antimoniows. 
antimony  (an'ti-mo-ni),  n.  [<  lato  ME.  anti- 
mony =  OF.  antimonic,  mod.  F.  antimoine  —  Sp- 
Pg.  It  antimonia  =a  Sw.  Dan.  G.  anfinioirium  = 
Russ.  antimoniya  =  PoL  an tymoni urn,  etc.,  < 
ML.  dHfimosiMiw,  antimony,  a  word  of  unknown 
origin,  simulating  a  Ur.  appearance,  perhaps  a 
perversion,  through  such  simulation  (annmo- 
m'u-m,  <  •iiMiMON.tim,  <  'atimodium,  <  'athimo- 
ilium  1).  of  the  Ar.  name  (with  art-  al- 1)  ethmad, 
othmcxt,  nthmud,  earlier  ithmid,  antimony,  which 
is  in  turn  perhaps  an  accommodation  (through 
'inthimmul  f)  of  Or.  arifiiuA-,  one  of  the  stems  of 
ariu/u  ((rr//<uj-,  btiuuc-,  rmuuiA-),  also  <rri^«  and 
rrri',*  (Vri^T),  >  L.  itimmi,  stibi,  and  »ttfci«mt 
antimony,  the  Gr.  name  itself  being  appar.  of 
foreign  or  Eastern  origin:  see  *fj6iuiu.  False 
etymologies  formerly  current  are:  (1)  <  F.aattf. 
rNotuc,  <  Or.  uiti,  against,  4-  moinc,  a  monk, 
as  if  'monk's  bane';  (2)  <  (ir.  avri,  against,  + 
fiavoc,  alone,  as  if  never  found  alone;  (3)  <  Or. 
avri,  instead  of,  4-  L.  miNtufW,  red  lead,  "be- 
cause women  used  it  instead  of  red  lead "  aa 
an  eye-paint.]  Chemical  symbol,  Sb  (Latin 
stibium);  atomic  weight,  12U.  A  metal  of  a 
white  color  and  bright  luster  which  does  not 
readily  tarnish,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  6.7. 
crystallizing  in  tho  rhombohedral  system,  and 
in*  the  mass  ordinarily  showing  a  crystalline 
structure  and  highly  perfect  cleavage,  it  coo- 
ducts  both  heat  and  electricity  with  some  readiness,  taut 
Ms  iierfcetly  than  the  true  metals,  and  differs  from  tliem 
also  In  being  brittle  like  arsenic.  It  iiK-lts  at  4»v  C.  (808* 
F  1,  and  volatlllics  slowly  at  a  red  heat ;  when  melted  In 
the  air  it  oxidises  readily,  fonnlng  antimony  trioiid.HbjiOji. 
Antimony  occur*  uncimtitited  in  nature  to  a  limited  ex- 
b;iit,  usually  in  granular  or  foliated  nurtu*.  often  with  a 
hotryoidal  or  n-niform  surface.  .Many  compounds  of  anti- 
mouy  are  found  in  nature,  the  nmst  imptirtant  of  tbera 
being  the  snlphld,  slinS^,  called  gray  antimony,  antimony, 
glance,  orstibuite.  fiysrrasite  Is  a  i 'inupouiid  of  antimony 
and  silver.  There  are  alan  a  number  of  minerals  cimtain- 
lug  unUnuiny,  sulphur,  and  lead  (like  Jarocsunite),  or  alltt- 
mony.  sulphur,  and  silver  (like  pyrargyrite  or  ruby  silver), 
or  antimony,  sulphur,  and  eoppeT(llke  tetrahedritel  Trie 
oxlsulpbid  kennesite  or  red  antimony  and  the  oxida  cer* 
vantite  and  stibic-jnitc  (antimony  ocher)  are  also  tmrarir- 
taut  minerals.  Antiini>ny  has  few  uses  tn  the  arts;  It 
enters,  however,  into  a  nutnlier  of  very  valualde  alloya,  aa 
type-metal,  pewter.  IlritannLa  metal,  and  Babbitt  metad, 
anil  is  used  in  medicine.  Tariar  emetic  is  the  tartrate  of 
antinwiny  and  poUisaium.  James's  |s>wder  is  a  mixture 
of  oxid  of  antluHMiy  and  phosphate  of  lime.-  Antimony 
Vermilion,  a  sutphid  of  antimony  suggestetl  but  never 
iise,l  .l«  u  pigment.  Argentine  flowers  of  antimony, 
the  tetroxid  of  antimony.  -  Arsenical  antimony.  Mc« 
uUcmoii'iVi!.-  Black  antimony,  Mitiniouious  sulpbid.— 
Butter  of  antimony.  See  Mieri.-  Ceruae  ot  anti- 
mony. See  reniae.-  DtaPhOreliC  antimony,  a  prepa- 
ratiuit  chiefly  consisting  of  tH>taasiurii  antimoniate.  mule 
by  exposing  the  neutral  antlmonlab?  to  the  action  of  car- 
IhjiiIc  acid  gaa,  or  by  <lellagrating  pure  aottntoity  wtih 
potassium  nitrate.  It  U  usecl  in  the  luaitularturr  na* 
enamels,  and  was  fonnerly  administered  aa  a  medicine. — 
Olaas  of  antimony.  Se*  yia**  —  R«4  antimony  ore, 
an  oxiiulphid  of  antimony.  Same  as  krrmtrUe  Whlaa) 
antlmonV.  or  antimony  white,  native  antimony  trimad. 
sbji  -  rellow  antimony,  or  antimony  yellow,  • 
preparation  of  the  oxlds  of  lead  and  antimony,  of  a  dwep. 
yellow  color,  used  111  enamel-  ajul  ]».irchj^i  psnuitig.  It 
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(an'ti-mr^ni-blend'),  «. 
Same  as  kermcgile. 

antimony-bloom  (an'ti-m$-ni-blOm'),  n.  Same 
as  ralenttmte. 

an timony -glance  <an'tl-iii9-nl-gl4nB'),  n.  Same 

ax  stibnitc. 

antimoralist  (an-d-mor'al-ist),  n.    [<  anti-  + 
moralist.}   An  enemy  to  or  opponent  of  moral- 
ity,   lip.  iVarburton. 
antimycotic  (an-ti-mi-kot'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  ami, 
against,  +  a  fungus,  +  -ol-ie.)  Destruc- 

tive to  microscopic  vegetable  organisms,  or  pre- 

"  i  acid. 


venting  their  development,  as  carbolio  acid, 
antinatrtral  (au-tl-nat'^-al),  a.    [<  anti-  + 
natural.]    Opposed  to  nature  or  to  common 


n;  of  thlnkinit 

Martinus  ScriUenu,  r. 

-Nebraska  (an'ti-nf-braa'ka),  a.  In  V.  S. 
hut,  opposed  to  the  act  of  1854  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  terri- 
tories, because  of  its  abrogation  of  the  law 
of  1820  (the  Missouri  compromise)  prohibiting 
slavery  in  new  territories  formed  in  that  re- 
gion— Antl-Nebriaka  men.  the  nu-rahtri  of  ttra  coall- 
Uou  of  WlHgl,  Democrats,  and  Klwollwt  opposed  to  the 
above-mentioned  Mil :  afterward  merged  In  the  Repob- 
lican  party. 

antinepb^C^(anjU-nef-rit^ik), 
tion  of  the  kidneys. 

antinlal  (an-tin'i-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  avri,  against, 
+  ivtav,  the  nape  of  the  neck :  see  inion.]  In 
anat.,  opposite  the  occiput:  applied  to  the 
space  between  the  eyebrows. 

antinode  (an'ti-ndd),  n.  [<  anti-  +  node.]  A 
point  of  a  vibrating  string  where  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  is  greatest.  It  ii  at  Uw  middle  of  a 
loop  or  ventral  se-*fment,  and  h all  -ray  between  twu  adja. 
cent  node*.    See  nodt. 

antinomian  (an-ti-n6'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
antinomi,  antinomians,  COr.  as  if  'avrivofiot, 
against  the  law:  see  antinomy.')  I,  a.  1.  Deny- 
ing the  obligatoriness  of  tho  moral  law,  as  if 
emancipated  from  it  by  the  gospel. —  8.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  antinomians. 

II.  ».  In  theol.,  one  who  maintains  that  Chris- 
tians are  freed  from  the  moral  law  as  set 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  new  dispen- 
sation of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel;  an 
opponent  of  legalism  in  morals.  AuiimuiUauU-m 
has  existed  io  tliree  fornix :  In  the  early  church,  at  a  xpeclca 
uf  Gtu-atict-irn.  In  the  doctrine  Uiat  alu  Is  an  incldetil  of  the 
bod)*,  and  that  a  regenerate  Boul  cannot  alti ;  later,  In  the 
Reformation,  as  a  reaction  against  Uie  doctrine  of  good 
works  in  the  Roman  L'alholk  Church,  hi  the  anla-roulatlc 
doctrine  that  man  is  laved  by  faitli  atoue,  reKardlce*  of  hU 
obedien-e  to  or  dbwiliedieuce  of  the  moral  law  as  a  rule  of 
life  ;  finally,  as  a  phnae  of  extreme  Calvinism,  In  Entflbli 
Puritan  theology,  in  the  doctrine  Uiat  the  xlns  of  the  elect 
are  to  trxuinfi-rred  to  Christ  that  they  become  ttia  trant* 
rreauoiu  and  cease  to  l>e  tlie  transgreaaloni  of  the  actual 
■inner.  The  chief  exponent  of  the  second  form  of  anti* 
noinlanisra  was  John  Agricola  (Oermany,  14lK!-lno*5>*  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  third,  Tol-hu  Crisp,  D.  U.  (Englsud, 
ItlOu  HU-!!.     i< Iflen  wiUl  a  capital. ) 

antinomlaniam  (an-ti-nd'mi-an-izm),  n.  [<  an- 
tinomian ■+•  -torn.]  The  tenets  of  the  autino- 
tnians.  Hoe  antinQwutn,  it. 
antinomic  (un-ti-nom'ik),  a.  If.  Antinomian. 
— 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an- 
tinomy; containing  antinomies;  involving  a 
conflict  of  laws. 

(an-ti-nom'i-kal),  a.   Same  as  an- 
ti is  In  itself  antinomical. 

Caird,  Phil,*.  Kant,  p.  WO. 

(an-tin^  9-mist),  a.    (X  flWfJnowiy  + 
-itf.l    An  anttnomian. 


Ureal  offenders  thl»  way  are  I 
<*iMi,  who  quite  cancel  the  whole  Uw  of  liod  I 
prtteuo  of  Clirixtlan  liberty. 

reoa,  Scrmonx  i 


Hp.  Sandereoa,  Aermonx  ad  Pop.  (l«7«X  p.  SW*. 

antinomy  (au-tuiV11'  )•■"•;  pl.«»M««>w»»(-niiz). 

[<  L.  antinomia,  a  contradiction  between  laws, 
(Or.  avrimuin,  an  ambiguity  in  tho  law,  <  'ani- 
Kiuor,  againat  the  law  (cf.  ML.  antinomi:  see 
anttwimian),  <  avri,  against,  +  v*/«)f,  law:  see 
1 .  The  opposition  of  one  law,  rule,  or 
fple  to  another. 

Itould  lw  noticed  that  the  Westminster  fonfiwlon 
«pre«ly  te*a»*lio-4  the  fmilnm  of  will  as  wellaxfumirdliiR- 
tkon,  and  leaves  the  .olution  nf  the 


2.  Any  law,  rule,  or  principle 


.^/"•hrUt  s^t^tl^Vt£Tl«l 


be  xinfal,  all  hU 
that 


If  Ocm)  once  willed  adultery 
amnipntrnoe  wtU  not  allow  him 

hit  hottest  people  rnichl.  by  liii  own  oiUiaoin  v  or  counter- 
ttatute.  lire  anreprovod.  Milton.  Uivorce,  U.  S. 

Bnndllty,  poverty,  raeanouM,  and  wTeUbedneaa  ore  tli- 
rtct  antinomi**  to  Use  Iu»t*  of  the  Reah. 

Jsr.  Tayhr.  Onrat  Exemplar,  L  |  4. 
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3.  In  metaph.,  according  to  Kant,  an  unavoid- 
able contradiction  into  which  reason  falls  when 
it  applies  to  the  transcendent  and  absolute  the 
a  priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (cat- 
egories: see  eatrgort),  1),  which  are  valid  only 
within  the  limits  of  possible  experience.  There 
are  four  antinomie-)  of  the  pure  reason,  accordlii*r  to  Kant, 
relalbiK  (II  to  the  limits  of  the  unlverte  In  tp&ce  and  Ume, 
(i)to  Uie  existence  of  atoms  or  tbe  Inilnlte  UlvWIillity  of 
nutter,  <3)  to  freedom,  and  (t)  to  the  coainoloitical  ara*u* 
ment  for  a  Gi*L 

Antiochian  (an-ti-6'ki-an),  a.  [<  L.  .t-tfiocAiuj, 
also  Antu)cbiiu),  <  t>r.  'A'vriojriof,  pertaining  to 
'AiT/orn-;,  L.  .i<t«o<rAi»*%  the  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  of  several  Syrian  kings,  or  to  Wj;™, 
L.  Antiackia,  also  Antioebia,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral cities,  particularlv  Antioch  in  Syria  (now 
called  Antakia),  founded  by  Seloucus  Nicator, 
301  B.  o.,  and  named  after  his  father  Antiochus. 
The  name  'AiT/oj;of  means  'resistant,  holding 
out  against,'  <  uvrZ,»;r<>*,  resist,  hold  out  against, < 
ovri,  against,  +  Ix'n;  hold,  >  bx&e,  holding.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  Antiochus  of  Asealou  (died  about 
68  b.  a),  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  eclectic  phi- 
losophers who  sought  to  unite  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  with  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Stoics. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  city 
of  Antioch.— AnUociian  epoch,  the  hum  siren  to 
two  chronoloKlcal  eras  employed  In  Syria  :  (a)  The  fa-t*- 
rean  era  of  Antioch,  conimeiitoratlitir  the  victory  of  Phor- 
talla.  Hied  by  the  Orcein  in  the  autumn  of  49  n.  <'..  and 
by  the  Hyrlatia  in  the  autumn  of  48  a  c.  (6)  The  mundane 
eraof  Aiithxh,  September,  Mas  s c.  employed  by  theS>rlaii 
t'hrltUsna  a*  the  date  of  the  cri-ation  of  the  world. 

Antiochianlam  (an-ti-6'ki-an-iitm),  n.  [<  An- 
Hocbian  +  -ism.l  The  name  given  to  a  school 
of  theology  which  existed  in  tho  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries:  so  called  because  propagated 
chiefly  by  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  also  to 
distinguish  it  from  Alexandrianism.  It  aimed  at 
a  middle  course  between  Uie  rlsoruiuly  literal  and  the  al- 
legorical Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

antiodont  (an'ti-o-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  ovr/,  oppo- 
site to,  +  6-W  (Mo*---)  =  E.  too/A.l  Having 
a  kind  of  lophodont  dentition  in  which  tho  folds 
or  ridges  of  the  molar  crowns  are  opposite:  op- 
posed to  amabodont. 

antiopelmoOB  (an'ti-o-pcl'musj,  a.  f<  Gr. 
oiTiof,  set  against,  +  iri>./ia,  the  boIb.J  In 
oraitA.,  ha\ing  an  arrangement  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  toes  by  which  the  flexor  per- 
forans  supplies  the  third  toe  only,  while  the 
flexor  hallucis  splits  into  three  tendons,  pass- 
ing to  the  llnst,  second,  and  fourth  toes. 

Tin  aynpclmo-ia,  the  hi 
mum*  arrangemeuts  are  entire! 
order  (/"ica  rial 

anti -orgastic  (an'ti-6r-gas'tik),  a.  [<  oafi- 
+  oij;usfic.J  Tending  to  allay  excitement  or 
venereal  desire. 

antipapal  (an-ti-pa'pal),  a.  [<  anti-  +  papal.] 
Opposed  to  the  pope  or  to  popery. 

lie  charirea  tlrictly  kla  ton  after  him  to  iwrseveru  In  that 
antipafial  tchlaui.  M if/on,  Etkonoklaaua,  xxvll. 

antipapistical  (an'ti-pa-pis'ti-kal),  a.  f_<  anti- 
+  papmlical.]    Antipapal.  Jortin. 

antiparabema  (an-ti-par-a-be'mtt),  pi.  imfi- 
parahrmata  (-ma-ttt' 

angles  of  the  west 
churches,  found  os 
amples,  and  corres| 
of  the  apsidal  end. 
antiparallel  (an-ti  . 

anfi-  +  parallel.]  I.  a.  Running  parallel  but 
in  a  contrary  direction.  Uiimmuna. 

II.  n.  In  gcom.,  one  of  two  or  more  lines 
which  make  equal  angles  with  two  other  lines, 
a  but  in  contrary  order. 

Thou,  tmp'-oulu*  All  and 
At'  any  two  line*,  and  rV 
and  KK  two  oUier  line* 
\^        cuttinit  the  flret  an  a«  b. 
r '      J  ^  c  moae  tJie  angle  A  Hi'  eqnal 

In  the  anjfle  At'.K,  and  the 
angle  At'B  coital  tn  tho  angle  ADK;  then  IV  and  KK  are 
antlparallelt  with  respect  to  A  it  and  Atr ;  also  Uirsc  latter 
ore  antlpurallelt  with  nupcct  to  the  tw<,  former, 
antiparalytic  (un'ti-par-a-lit'ik),  a.  and  s.  [< 
osfi-  +  paralytic]  L  In  mrd. :  (a)  Effective 
against  paralysis.  [Kare.]  (6)  An  epithet 
applied  to  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  on  one  side  when  the  chorda  tyiupani  on 
the  other  side  has  been  cut  so  as  to  produce  a 
paralytic  secretion  on  that  side.  In  this  sense 
also  called  analytic. 

U.  n.  In  med. ,  a  remedy  for  tiaral vsis.  [Bare] 
anti  par  alytical  (an'tl-par-a-lifi-tal),  a.  Same 
as  aitfipa-ra/a'fic. 

aUttipart(an'ti-^pftrt),»».   [<aaW-  +  part.]  The 


antipathy 

Turn  now  to  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  ■ 
And  Uie  <mri>arf  of  this  divine  truth. 

Bp.  Warimritm.  Sermons,  tL 

Antipaach  (an'ti-pask),  ».   [<  anti-  +  patch.] 
Low  Suntbty ;  the  Sunday  after  Easter  day. 
Antipathacea  («n'ti-pa-tliii't«--6),  s.  pi.  (NL., 

<  Antipatha  +  -acta.]  A  suburVler of  Actiniaria, 
composed  of  the  families  AntijtatMidar  and  Ue- 
raraiida,  having  the  polyps  connected  by  a 
crenenchyma  secretins  a"  solid  sclerobase  or 
horny  skeletal  axis,  and  their  tentacles  simple, 
conical,  and  0  to  24  in  number. 

Antipatharia  (an'ti-pa-thA'rl-B),  n.  pi.  [XL., 

<  Anbpathea  +  -aria.]  A  synonym  of  Scleroba- 
rtca,  as  an  order  of  sclero basic  corals  having  the 
corallum  external  and  not  calcareous. 


Op- 


aml  Uie  antiopcl- 
pecullar  to  the  prexeut 
and.  Sat.  Ilitt.,  IV.  ;ult). 


[MGr.  'airiir(i{M,iifiQ :  see 
]  One  of  two  chapels  at  the 
front  of  some  Byzantine 

■outling  to  the  pur-abcniata 
J.  M.  Scale. 

par '  s-lel),  n.  and  n.  [< 


antipatharian  (an'ti-pa-tha'ri-an),«.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  ^aripa- 
fAarM. 

Antlpatliefl  (an-tip'a-thez), a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  in- 
zaBiiC,  of  opjiosite  feelings  or  properties:  see 
antipathy.]  A  genus  of  corals,  typical  of  the 
family  Antipathidar  (which  see).  The  species 
are  known  as  sea-tchipt.  J.  evlumnarU  is  an 
example. 

antipathetic  (an'ti-pa-thet'ik),  a.  (<  antipa- 
thy, on  type  of  patbclic.  q.  v.]  Having  a  nat- 
ural antipathv,  contrariety,  or  constitutional 
aversion:  witt  fo. 

Httict  I  think  Its  |tireek  tpecolatlon'tl  iiiiluenioe  an  the 
whole  was  do-ginatlc,  and  antipaOietic  to  S«e]>tlcism. 

./.  fhpen.  Eventna-s  with  Skeptics,  L  Sti 

antipathetical  (an'ti-pa-thefi-kal),  a. 
posed  in  nature  or  disposition :  with  fo. 

The  soil  it  .  .  .  antipathetical  to  all  vecofDoua  crea- 
tures. //oireH,  Vocal  T 

antipathic  (an-ti-path'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  c 
cut:  see  anfifiafAy  and  -ic]   1.  Relati  „ 
tipathy;  opposite:  unlike;  adverse.— 2. 
ing  antipathy.  [Rare.] 

Every  one  seems  to  have  hU  antipathic  animal. 

A'tairafey,  Ufa,  ji.  41. 

AntlpatMda  (an-ti-path'i-dij),  «.  t»J.  [NL.,< 
Antiitatbes  +  -ida:.]  A  family  of  selerobasie 
corals ;  the  black  corals,  corresponding  to  tbe 
old  genus  Antiyatbct.  They  have  a  branched  flbrons 
axls  and  a  soft  frtalile  ci-Mieiu-hyma,  which  [welt  nit  after 
death,  leaving  the  axial  cwnoaorc  lot'king  llko  a  dry  iticic. 

antipathise,  r.    See  antipathUe. 

antipathist  (an-tip'a-thist),  n.  [<  antipathy  + 
■itt.j  A  person  or  tiling  having  an  antipathy 
to  another,  or  being  the  direct  opposite  of  an- 
other. [Rare.] 

Sole  |>:»ltlvc  nf  night  t 
^Nfi>i(Aut  of  lifht 

tUrruhn,  sibylline  Lrsvcs,  II.  J»l. 

antipathixe  (an-tip'a-thiz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
anttpathuxd,  ppr.  antipathicing.  (<.  antipathy 
+  -£:«.]  I.  infraas.  To  feel  antipathy  or  aver- 
sion ;  entertain  or  show  a  feeling,  disposition, 
or  opinion  characterized  by  opposition  or  con- 
trariety :  the  opposite  of  sympathize.  [Rare.] 

I  must  say  I  xympathiai;  with  Mllvrrton  and  suiti'iM- 
thuc  .  .  .  with  Lord  Lytton. 

A.  Hdy,  rtuimlr  Mamnma,  p.  .is 

II.  trans.  To  affect  with  antipathy  or  hostil- 
ity of  feeling;  render  antipathetic.    [Rare.  J 

Also  spoiled  antipathUc. 
antipatbonat  (an-tip'a-thus),  a.    [<  Or.  oiTtTii- 
t>'X.  of  opposite  feeling  (see  antipathy),  +  -out.] 
Having  a  natural  contrariety;  antipathetic. 

.Still  she  extendi  her  haiHt, 
Aa  If  the  saw  lumcUiing  antipatAoru 
Unto  licr  virtuous  life. 
Fictcnrr  (and  onofAer),  Queen  uf  Corinth,  ill.  i 

antipathy  (an-tip'a-thi),  n.;  pi.  antipathies 
(-thus).  [=  F.  antipathic,  <  (ir.  ai-rtirtiOtia,  <  av- 
rtzathjc,  of  opposite  feeling,  <  uiti,  against,  + 
tTtitto-r,  feeling,  <  -Toftty,  suffer,  feci.]  1.  Natu- 
ral aversion;  instinctive  contrariety  or  oppo- 
sition in  feeling;  an  aversion  felt  at  the  pres- 
ence or  thought  of  a  particular  object ;  distaste', 
disgust;  repugnance. 


Lear,  1L  « 

■ir  natural  anlipathu  of  temperament  made  rrsrnt- 
an  easy  passage  to  hatred. 

,   »c»r,-e  Etiri.  Mill  on  the  Floss,  It  4. 

A  rival  Is  tho  hlttcrc«t  enemy,  as  antipathy  la  rather  be- 
tween like*  than  unlike* 

./  It.  .SVWey,  NaU  Religion,  p.  1J1 

2f.  A  contrariety  in  the  properties  or  affections 
of  matter,  as  of  oil  and  water.  Bacon. —  3.  An 
object  of  natural  aversion  or  settled  dislike. 

Let  him  he  to  thee  an  antipathy, 

A  thing  Uiy  nature  sweats  at  and  tnmx  backward. 

Beau,  omf  FL,  Thierry  ami  Theodoret,  I  1. 
=  8yn.  ttatrnt,  /MWi're,  Antipathy,  Duyvtt,  Avrrnon,  Re- 
luctance. Rrpvynanee.    Hatred  Is  the  deepest  and  moat 
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permanent  of  (bear  fcvliriic* ;  it  U  rarely  u»«*d  except  of  prr- 
mnia.  Ifitiikr  is  tlir  tin  *»t  jtetierai  word,  ami  dept'Dtl*  up-m 
the  i-oinit-'utiuu  fur  iU  Htreiitftli ;  it  In  •.•(jpont'd  to  tikiwj  or 
jfundn***.  Antipathy  evprtust*  inixil  of  coiislllL.tiij-i.al 
ferllntf  and  leiul  of  .uLiti-uti  :  the  turki<>-cuck  hiu  an  nrttip* 
athff  totlir  Lolurrwl,  itiiui v  J*' u  tilt*  havrau  Inteiiw  antipa- 
thy to  snakes,  rata,  tiwU,  In  tUura(ivt<  uhv.  antipathy  ib  u 
dulike  tint  MH'itui  oju+tltutl"tt*l  toward  tie  not.*,  thliiim, 
cxiniluL'C  etc. ;  bent-v  It  lti«  »il v<r?*  a  dUltke  fur  »  likh  borne- 
time*  no  kixkI  reatum  can  be  Klvi-n,  Ar*t*f*tthj/  it*  uj^kj^J 
primarily  Ui  empathy,  but  «»f t«*n  l«»  lucrv  f.JriNi/.  Lii*g\urt 
U  tbf  liMilblir,  Hr»t  «f  physUal  t«wt>.  thtm  of  «-»tbt(lc 
Uatc.  Uicii  of  n  pi  ritual  t&att*  'T  f.iuiul  .W'Ui.it.  ,<4nrrrn»«  U 
a  ftxed  dUpualliuti  tu  avoid  »uttic1hlli#  which  dUiduafte*. 
disturb*,  ur  annoy*:  as,  unlet  propt*  l.avv  an  ar^reion  to 
iioiae.  it  la  a  dialik*,  fettled  aud  *e  Derail)  strong.  lit 
Ittctnnt*  and  rey%^t>utwe  by  derivation  Imply  a  natural 
itruincl*.  a*  of  heaitatli-ii  or  rvooll;  with  rWurfiiM^v  tt  U 
■Imply  the  will  luildhuc  back  lit  dislike  of  some  j^^^l 
art.  while  with  r*-)ru<ttKii%c«  It  in  a  greater  rwtUtanre  or 
uiiit  accowpajtltd  with  stealer  fftflltm,  and  iteiierally  in 
regard  to  an  act,  murac,  Idea,  etc.,  rarely  tu  peraona  or 


antipediincular  (nn'ti-n^iunR'ku-liir),  a. 
away  from  a  peduncle. 


p.  L.  L  soa. 

,  the  look  oblique, 
or  Implied  dUJiin. 

Hannah  Jferr.  Sensibility. 

Sir  Lancelot  leant.  111  half  difiuM 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  tin  the  window  ledge. 

7V'inu#&n,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Cowpef  speak*  of  same  one  having  "much  the  tame 
a  amnion  tu  a  rapist  that  some  pcuple.  hnvn  to  a  rat, — 
rather  an  anfifufnu  Uian  a  reaaonalJe  dWite. " 

F.  Hall,  Mod  Ens  ,  p.  SO. 

fUlurtane*  against  flod  and  his  Just  yoke, 

Laid  on  our  neeka.  Milton.  P.  I. ,  x,  lOii. 

It  la  no  argument  against  death  that  life  in  full  energy 
has  a  repugnant*  to  it.    Jfaudsfcy,  Hody  ami  Will,  p. 

antapatriarch  (an-ti-pa'tri-ilrk),  ».  [<  anii-  + 
imtriarth.]  Krrle*.,  one  who  claims  the  offire 
and  exereises  the  functions  of  patriarch  in  op- 
position to  the  canonical  occupant  of  tho  ace. 

The  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus,  the  Latin  AntiixUrt 
artk  at  Aleppo.         J.  M.  S**%if.  EasIci-ii  tlrnrvh,  I.  12^. 

antlpatriotlc  (un'ti-pa-tri-  or  -pat-ri-ot'ik),  a. 
[<  n>ifi-  +  /vitriolic]  Antajfouistic  to  patriot* 
or  patriotism,  or  to  one's  country. 

Thew  » n/iWmKO  i-rvjiidiCM  aru  the  alwrtUina  of  fully 
toilu-ivnated  l>y  faction. 

Jiibnaon,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  p.  UiT. 

[< 
or 

away  from  a  pcilunc 
The  fln/i'j»if«iju-ufiir  pole  of  the  ovar}'.  T.  QUI. 

antipeptone  (»n-ti-pcp'ton),  ».  [<  anti-  +  jM-jt- 
tonr.]  One  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of 
protcids  by  the  pancreatic  fluid;  one  of  the 
peptones  into  which  an  albuminoid  lutdy  is  re- 
solved by  the  action  of  pepsin  or  tripsin. 

antiperiodic  (an'ti-rte-n-od'ik).  a.  and  n.  [< 
anfi-  +  periodic]    1.  a.  In  curative  of 

duieaaefl  exhibiting  periodicity,  especially  of 
intermittent  fever. 

H.  n.  In  mod.,  a  remedy  for  periodic  dimases, 
e»in>eially  for  intermittent  fover. 

antiperistalaia  (ftn'ti-]MT-i-»tar«is),  ».  [NL., 

<  (infi-  +  ifermlitUtK.]  Inverted  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines  by  which  their  contents 
are  carried  upward. 

antiperistaltic  (au'ti-per-i-atal'tik),  a.  [<an- 
fi-  +  fifrutlnltir.  J  In  *<■</.:  (a)  Opposed  to  or 
checking  periHtaltic  motion.  (A)  Pertaining  to 
or  exhibiting  antiperistalsts. 

antiperistaaia  (un-ti-po-ris'ta-sis),  ».  [XI^., 

<  (  Jr.  avTiTrpioratHt,  a  surrounding  so  as  to  com- 
press, a  reciprocal  replacement,  <  mTi^i^ana- 
otlat,  surround.  com|Mtss,  <  arri,  ttgainst,  +  ^rpti- 
<TTanthi,  —?fnrT7Tt'iritf  stitnd  around  Tfprf(7T«(Ti<,  a 
standing  around), <  rrr,ji,  around,-*-  itrrooftoi,  artr 
vat,  stand.]  1.  Atitagiinistn  of  natural  qualities, 
as  r.f  liglit  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold;  specifi- 
cally, opposition  of  contrar>'  qualities  by  which 
one  or  both  are  intensified,  or  the  intensifica- 
tion so  produced.   Thus  thurible  hvat  la  exu-tLd  in 

tit  In  roid  water,  awl  c.,1,1  applW 
, ,  liy  rriK-tkiu.  Iu<rre»«-  iu  Iw  nt. 

All  that  I  fear  i>  Cvntliiai  prrarner,  whkh.  with  the 
r<ilil  of  bur  rtMUtlty.  ra.tilh  nu  ll  an  mUi'jA-riWrtxM  iiIh.iiI 
the  place,  that  ih>  lieat  uf  thine  will  tarrr  with  the  i»at Sent 
B.  jL.nmi,,  Cynthia*  K.nl«.  *.  i 

2.  In  rAr f.,  a  figure,  consistingin  pranting  what 
an  opponent  states  as  fart,  but  denyiug  his  in- 
ference therefrom. 

antiperlstatlc  tanrti-per-i-stat'ik),  a.  r<a»/t- 
;i(Tw,'«n,i,-  formed  after  tir.  ff»(Kirrirru(if,  peri- 
sttitic.]    I'ertaining  to  antiperistasis. 

antipcstilential  (an'ti-pes-ti-lcn'shal),  n. 
[<  <i«ri-  +  prslilmU.il:  ]    KftVneioim  against  the 
plague  or  ot  lier  epidemic,  or  against  infection. 
AMlfMtt,lrHtUU  UUKUellU  to  anoint  the  n.MriU  with. 


M  of  AliUlM. 


a,  a.  .1. 
i  »  »,  t,  vrt. 
OK  imerlcii  b;.*]  la« 


counteracting 


■J4S 

antipeUlOTJS  (an-ti-pet'a-lus),  o.    [<  Or.  «it/, 
against,  +  Kira/or,  leaf,  mod.  petal.]    Iu  hot., 
a  term  descriptive  of  stamens 
which  stand  opposite  to  potuls. 

antiphlogistiaa  (au'ti-116-jis'- 

tian),  n.  [<  unit-  +  phloffu- 
fiait.]  An  opponent  of  the  old 
chemical  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substance  called 
phlogiston. 

antiphlogistic  (an'ti-fl<i-jis'- 
tik),  a.  and  w.  [<ii»ft-+^n/o- 
9i*fi<\]  L  a.  I.  In  ciVui.,  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  phlogis- 
ton (which  see) :  as,  the  (4«/t- 
phUigittic  system. — 2.  In  inn/., 
inflammation  or  a  feverish  state  of  the  system 
aa,  antiiihliMietic  remedies  or  treatment.'  Anti- 
phlogistic theory,  a  theory  of  ronUmitum  ttnt  ad- 
vanced by  LnvoUler,  who  liehl  that  in  comhuKinn.  in- 
ateud  of  pli)c«rh.t4Hi  eaeai^nii,  accunliuit  to  the  thinny  of 
staid,  there  wai  a  combination  with  oxygen.  TIwj  anti- 
phluffUtie  tlieory  of  eomhiMtii'ii.  ntodlfltHl  and  enlarged,  j, 
Uie  one  now  tiniveraallv  aceirpted, 

IX  ».  Any  medicine  or  applicat  ion  which 
tends  to  check  or  allay  inflammation. 

antipbon,  antiphone  (an'ti-fon  or  -fon),  n. 
(The  earlier  K.  forms  produced  mod.  anihrm, 
q.  v. ;  <  ML,,  antiphema  (fern,  sing.),  <  Or.  aiTi- 
<iueo  (neut.  pi.),  usually  avn>ww  (sing.),  an- 
them, tvrop.  neut.  of  arriptmiC)  sounding  in  an- 
swer, (lier/,  in  return.  +  eVuwy, voice:  see  ;»Ao- 
netie,  and  cf.  anihrm.^  1.  A  psalm,  hymn,  or 
prayer  sung  ros|Kinaivvly  or  by  alternation  of 
two  choirs,  as  in  the  English  cathedral  service. 
—  2.  Iu  the  liturgy  or  mass  of  both  the  East- 
ern anil  Western  churches,  as  well  as  iu  the 
daydiours  and  other  offices,  a  series  of  verses 
from  tho  Psalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
either  in  their  original  sequence  or  combined 
from  various  passages,  sung  as  a  prelude  or 
conclusion  to  some  part  of  the  service,    it  |a 

•omi-limrri  ripeclally  limited  to  the  vent  »ung  liefun  or 
niter  tho  paulnuot  IbeuttVc,  the  toueaof  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  mimical  linxle,  according  t<i  Oie  <lrcgi»rl»n 
chant, of  their  mpectlve  antluliuni.  (.SeecAanf  and  ui«ic.) 
|jtnrgl..l.«rl»U  retain  a  more  extended  use  of  the  word, 
making  it  include  Varioun  brief  retpoinoriea  ai  well  an 
longer  i  hanta. 

3.  A  scriptural  passage  or  original  composition 
sung  as  an  independent  part  of  the  service,  and 
set  to  more  elaborate  music  ;  an  anthem. — 4. 
An  echo  or  a  response.  [Rare.] 

The  great  aynod  ,  .  .  that  U  to  meet  at  Ham  borough 
to  ine  xounda  like  an  ajUiunoiut  to  the  other  malign  con- 
junction at  t'cilen.  Sir  11.  »'o('en,  KeUqnia',  p.  ST6. 
To  double  an  antlphon.  See  douWe. 

antiphona.  n.   Plural  of  anfVpAonos. 

antiphonal  (aii-tif'^-n«l).  a.  and  n.  [<  fiwfi- 
/iAo»i  +  -of.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by 
antiphony  or  responsive  singing;  antiphonary. 

Ivinlthiwight .  .  .  that  the  practice  ol"  antiphonal 
waa  mpenititioiu. 

r.  H'arton.  Hurt.  Kng,  Pin-try,  lit. 

II.  A  book  of  antiphons  or  anthems;  an 
antiphonarv. 

antiphonaily  (au-tif'<>-nal-i).  adv.  In  an  an- 
tiphonal mauuer;  responsively. 

antiphonar  (an-tif  o-nHr),  n.  Same  asanfipso- 
nary, 

antiphonary  (au-tif '6-na-ri),  ».  and  a.  [< 
MI,.  .jMfiijAotttJriuw,  <  antiphona :  see  aafipAoii.] 
I.  n. ;  pi.  nsripkosaricj  (-riz).  A  book  of  an- 
tiphuns.  A>  originally  ounplUiI  by  Pope  Gregory  'he 
lireat.lt  contained  whatever  wusnugantlphotudly  In  the 
inmu  and  olftccn  of  the  Latin  Church.  Tile  liturgical  an 
llplumx.  however,  that  l».thn~i  proper  to  tile  luau,  have 
long  been  publlxh.-d  Iu  a  ««-i«rate  book  called  the  'mutual. 
The  nwpoiuorica  of  the  office  were  rdoo  anciently  published 
by  tliemaelwa  In  the  mpumuruU.  but  How,  alone  with  the 
antiphona  proper,  that  l«.  tlnw  associated  with  the  pulins 
of  the  onVa-,  make  up  the  isreaeiit  atillptiuiiary. 
II.  a.  Antiphonal. 

flrrat  attention  irerai  to  have  1«  n  laid  to  the  nmfi/iAo- 
nnr»;  aonga.  A.  W.  Ward,  Kng.  Ilram.  Lit.,  I.  21. 

antiphone,  *.   See  (lNfipAou. 

antlphonert(an-tif'o-m'T),N.  f<ME. antiphonm 
(also  anfrnnrf.  am/rnarr),  <  MI„  <i»li)ihnnarium : 
see  /(HfipAonory.]  A  book  of  anthems  or  anti- 
phons;  uu  antiphonary. 

He  Alrua  Kcdcuiptori*  hcnlc  *ynge. 
Ai  i  hlldren  lerned  her  rliiJo.fVir«rre. 

Chfiurrr,  rriim-M  ii  Talc.  1,  f*7 


antipode 

antiphonic  (an-ti-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  •.»T-outv»«r 
(found  only  in  adv.  <rt~(Owi <»<:«  ».  <  m-rioum.;:  see. 
riwf/pAoM.]  Pertaining  to  or  marked  bv  an- 
tiphonv. 

antiphbnical  (an-ti-fon'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  an- 
liphnnir, 

antiphonon  (an-tif'o-non),  ».;  pi.  owrtpAosa 
(•nii).    l(.;r.:seean<t>A»s.]   Same  as  <i»tipho». 

la  !l'lV<ldedlk|"oii^VrUo^"a°',,tr  Utw*>'*'  t,,l'  I"tn,,l 
J.  it.  StaU,  Lantern  t  hnreh,  L  am. 
antiphony  (an-tif 'o-ni),  ».;pl.aNti/>AoNicg(-niz). 
[An  extended  form  of  antiphon,  <  Or.  as  if  'dtn- 
^wWo.  C'f.  nymphoNtj.]  1.  Alternate  or  respon- 
sivo  singing,  in  which  a  choir  is  divided  into 
two,  each  part  singing  alternate  verses  of  the 
psalm  or  anthem:  opposed  to  homophony,  2. 
In  rrwnivriai  ninging,  on  tlu-  contrary,  one  auuter  alter- 
nates with  the  whole  cboir,  ai  in  the  chanting  of  rcapou- 
»Tle*.    See  retpmtory. 

2.  A  psalm  or  an  anthem  so  chanted. 

These  are  the  pretty  reapouaurica.  tlieae  are  the  dear  u- 
ri>A«Ni>j  that  ao  IwwItelKil  of  late  oar  prelate*  and  I " 
chaplain*  with  the.  goodly  echo  they  made. 

Jfiffen,  / 

3.  A  composition  of  several  verses  I 
different  psalms  and  set  to  music, 

antiphotogenic  (an  ti-fd-to-jen'ik),  a.  [<  n»r»- 
+  pAo/Of/esic]  Preventing  the  chemical  aetion 
of  light,  as  in  photography  i  rendering  light 
non-actinic  by  excluding  the  chemical  raya. 

I  do  not  llx  the  teleaeope  U>  the  objective,  lull  merely 
nnite  the  two  hy  meanii  of  an  (i»fi«Aoi,«jrr.ir  ml*  of  red 
cloth.  Ami.  Svff..  XXltl.  OIM. 

antiphraaiB(an-tif'ra-sis), ».  [L.,  <  Gr. 6>tj>,m- 
ntf,  <  liiTidyxiCur,  express  by  antithesis  or  nega- 
tion, <  ui-rf,  against,  +  tfywCr/e,  speak,  >  O/siffif, 
WBy  of  sjieaking.  >  E.  /lArovrr.]  In  rAff.,  the 
tiM?  of  a  word  in  a  sense  opposite  to  its  proper 
meaning,  or  when  its  opposite  should  have 
been  used;  irony,  used  either  in  sarcasm  or  in 
humor. 

You  now  find  no  caii«e  to  rciicnl  that  yiwi  never  dipt 
your  ltand>  In  the  hl-iody  ldgh  marts  of  justice,  *..  railed 
only  by  «nrif*r«*ij.  South 

antiphraatic  (an-ti-fras'tik).  a.  [<  Gr.  •rii-r,- 
^mnrotof  (in  adv.  oiT/eiwariAcjc  ),  <  am^^ui;  ex- 
press by  antithesis:  see  «sfi/iArvMU#.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 

antiphrastical  (an-t!-fras'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
antiphraxtie. 

antiphrastically  (an-ti-fras'ti-kal-i).  adt:  In 

the  manner  of  antiidirasis;  bv  antiphrasis. 
antiphthialc  (an-ti-lU'ik),  «."and  n.    [<  . 

+  ;,AfAi«ic]    L  «.  Tending  to  check  i 

or  consuin|itioii. 
H.  a.  A  medicine  intended  to  check  phthisis. 

.V.  A".  />. 

antiphyslc1,  antiphyaical1  (an-ti-fiz'ik,  -i-1 
i.    [<  Or.  <r»Tf,  against,  +  ?i  o<(,  nature  (a 
0cfft«6r).]    Contrarv  to  nature ;  unnatural. 

antiphy8ic-,antiphysical2(an-ti-fin'ik, -i-kal), 
a.  [<  Gr.  >hrt,  against,  +  «iTa,  breath.  win<F  in 
the  stomach.]  In  mcd.,  relieving  flatulence ; 
carminative. 

anaplastic  (an-ti-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  niri. 
against.  +  ^>aoTi*<if,  <  r./amar,  verbal  adj.  of 
rr/ii/roTii',  mold,  form.]  1.  Diminishing  plasti- 
city.—  2.  In  med.,  unfavorable  to  healing;  pre- 
venting or  cheeking  the  process  of  granulation. 
— 3.  Impoverishing  the  blood. 

antipodr,  ".    An  obsolete  form  of  antinndt. 

antipodal  (an-tip'o-dal),  a.   [<  antipodr  +  -«/.] 
1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  antipodes; 
situated  on  or  belonging  to  opjiosite  sides  of 
tho  globe. 
The  mingling  uf  an/irxxfii/  races. 

U.  P.  Latkror.  .«|anl«h  VlatH.  p  KM. 
Ilence  —  2.  At  the  opposite  end  or  extreme; 
diametrically  opposite. 

A  place  tn  nnl>,..lat  to  New  England  way.  anil  ideas  as 
was  Vlcksburg  Iu  that  day.        Thr  Cmtury,  XX11I.  lfa. 

A  boneluan  clatters  over  tile  Irmsr  planks  of  the  hrldgv 
wldlc  his  (tntifiodat  shoxlow  glliles  silently  over  the  mir- 
rored liridge  licKin.  Louvll.  Fireside  TiaveU.  p.  19. 

Also  anti)>ndie,  antipodiral. 
Antipodal  cells.  In  t*<t.,  the  two  cells  which  an-  formed 
by  Hie  nuclei  at  the  base  of  the  embryonal  » 
pinlte  to  tin  nuclei  which,  after  fert  " 
..wiwiv.- Antipodal  heraiy,  the  l 

dU(».    H,-»-  i»»if i/^b«f. 

Ihe  |KM.Itiv.-  as.ertii.il.  with  Indignant  . 
Virgil  lllithop  of  s.-ilnhnrvl  was  depiwd  for  . 
K'Trm.       frt.1  It,-  Munjan.  V  and  g  .  ('lb  »er..  XII.  is. 


z 


antiphonetic  din'ti-fo-tict'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  as  if 

"oi-yroui  r/ra.oc,  <  nir-iex.iiYiy,  correspond  in  sound. 
< •iiottanvr.eorresiKinilingoransweriiigin sound:  antipode  (Htt'ti-ptHt).  a.;  pi.  nnfipmle*  (-podz), 
see  antiphon,  ««/.-.  an<l  y.Aoarfir.]   t'orresjionil.    "«"«lly  as  Latin  antipodrtt  tan-tip  o-dez).  [Por- 
ing in  sound;  homophonous :  apjdied  to  wonh 
which  rime. 


merly  alsiwfiifijw/.  rarely  <jii tijw :  {  L.  nitfi/Wr. 


Moore  and  Turn  t'lunpbell 
Is  perfeclly  ajifijA/noi^tic  to  • 


,  I.  Ill 


pi.:  see  anti/iadr*.]  1.  One  of  the  antipodes, 
or  those  who  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe.  — 2.  One  w  ho  or  that  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  or  over  against  another. 


■ 
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antipode 

In  Ml*  or  history  rotir  beggar  rvcr  'be  intt  antipeeie 
to  your  kins.  Lamb,  Decay  >.(  linggara. 

BaUncelovtug  Nature 
Made  nil  thing*  In  pmra, 
To  every  loot  It.  a-ttipod* 

antipodean  (an-tip-o-do'an),  <i.  Pertaining  to 
the  antipodes;  antipodal. 

antipodes  (an-tip'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.  (in  ME.  as 
L.),  <  Or.  amiieooec,  pi.  of  uvrijrour,  with  feet  op- 
posite, <  ami,  opposite,  +  iroi'f;  pi.  iro»lff,  =  K. 
/oof.]  1.  Persous  living  at  diametrically  op- 
posite point*  of  tlio  globe,  so  that  their  feet  are 
directed  toward  each  other;  persona  who  live 
on  the  side  of  the  globe  opposite  to  others. 

Yoar  Antipodes  are  a  Rood  rascally  sort  ot  topeie  tarry 
Fellows  -  K  1  had  j  Bumper  I'dattnd  uponmyTHeiut  tm.l 
drink  a  Health  to  cm.  Oistfrew,  Way  ot  tho  World,  Iv.  10. 

2.  Two  places  on  the  surfaco  of  the  globe  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  each  other:  the  country 
or  region  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. — 
8.  Figuratively,  things  opposed  to  each  other: 
as  a  singular,  anything  diametrically  adverse 
or  opposed  to  another  thing  belonging  to  the 


antiptosia  (an-tip-td'sis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ami- 
rrrocif,  <  ami,  against,  +  rr&oyc,  falling,  case, 
<  ir/<rrt»',  fall.]  In  gram.,  the  use  of  one  case 
for  another. 


240  antiquity 

2.  Advanced  in  years;  rendered  incapable  by 
age;  superannuated. 

Old  Janet,  fur  so  he  understood  hb  antiquated  atten- 
dant wot  .terminated.  Scott,  YVaverley,  1L  1. 

antiputrefactive  (anHi-pu-tre-fak'tiv),  «.   [<    -ftm.  An*i*m.  out .Antique,  rfc.  8cc.«w»ii. 
anti-  +  putrefactive.]   Counteracting  or  pre-  antiquatednesa  (an  ti-kwa-t«d-nes),  a.    [<  an- 
tiquated -r  -Rcss.l   The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing antiquated,  obsolete,  or  old-fashioned. 
antiquateneBst  (an'ti-kwat-nes),  «.  T< 
quale  +  •»?«*.]   The  state  or  quality  of  1 
antiquated  or  obsolete. 

antlquation  (an-ti-kwa'shon),  a.  [<  L.  aaffoau- 
Wo(a-),  <  antiquare :  see  antiquate,  «*.]  1.  The 
act  of  antiquating,  or  the  state  of  being  anti- 
quated. 


same  general  order 
sense  someti 
tipode  (which  see) 

Can  there  be  a 
ment,  a  more 
bnn  gospel  T 


ooiurary.    In  t 
in  the  singular  form  au- 


la the  latter 
rm  a 

iritty  unto  Christ's  lodg- 
1..  uii  tliit  >i:ith  aith*rti> 


Hammond,  Sermons, 
e  antipodes  ot  each  other  In  temper  and  endow- 
i  fret  the  lore*  ot  hia  I  Dante  •]  attraction. 

bnll,  Among  my  Books,  til  tor.,  p. ». 

antipodlc  (an-ti-i»od'ik),  <i. 
Bind-in. 

antipodical  (un-ti-pod'i-ksj), «. 
-ie-al.]    Same  as  antipodal. 

Nor  are  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Autipodical  Paradise 
less  worthy  of  our  udniDation. 

BladmmTt  31  ay.,  XXII.  eus. 

antipodism  (an-tip'6-dizm),  a.  [<  antipode  + 
•iain.]   The  state  of*  being  antipodal. 

antipodist  (an-tip'o-dist),  a.  l<  antiuodc  + 
-wf.J  A  believer  iu  the  antipodes,  at  the  time 
when  such  belief  was  heresy,  on  account  of  the 
orthodox  supposition  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  was  a  flat  expanse. 

Sour  have  maintained  that  theantii>ediJt(Vu-gU,  Mshop 
ot  3aliburg]  was  a  dllfrrenl  person  I  rum  the  canouiaed 
bishop.         Pro/.  IM  Moryan,  5.  and  U.,  dth  ner.,  XII.  63. 

antipoint  (an'ti-point),  a.  [<  osfi-  +  point.] 
One  of  a  pair  of  foci,  Teal  or  imaginary,  to  a 
plane  curve,  no  related  to  another  pair  that  if 
a  quadrilateral  be  drawn  having  the  two  foci  of 
each  pair  at  opposite  angles,  the  opposite  sides 
will  meet  at  the  circular  points  at  Infinity,  and 
consequently  be  tangent  to  the  curve. 

antipoison  (an'ti-poi-zn),  a.  l< osfi-  +  poitrm.] 
An  antidote  for  a  poison;  a  counter-poison: 
as,  "poisons  afford  antipoison*," Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christ.  Mor.,  xxviii.  1. 

antipole  {an'ti-pol),  a.  [<  anfi-  +  pale?.]  Tho 
opposite  pole;  anything  diametrically  opposed 


ng  putrefaction :  antiseptic 
antiputroscent  (an'ti-pu-trve'ent),  a.  [<  aafi- 

+  putrescent.}   Same  as  antiputre/activt. 
antlpyic  (an-ti-pi'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  ami,  against, 
+  xim,  pus,  +  -ic,]   Preventing  or  restraining 
suppuration. 

antipyretic  (an'ti-pi-ret'ik),  a.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 
ami,  against,  +  irtperor,  fever :  see  pyretic]  L. 
a.  In  med. ,  serving  as  a  preventive  of  or  rem- 
edy for  pyrexia  or  fever;  depressing  an  abnor- 
mally high  temperature:  as,  the  new  antipy- 
retic alkaloid. 
II.  a.  A  remedy  for  fever;  an  antifebrile. 

antipyrin,  antipyrine  (an-tl-pl'rin),  a.  [An 
aafipyr(ef»e)  +•  -in*,  -in**.]  The  commercial 
name  of  dimethyloxv-quinizln,  CnH^jNaO,  a 
complex  body  belonging  to  the 
It  crystallite*  III  brilliant  acaUo,  which 
water.    It  la  a  valnablo  antipj-rcUc. 

antiqnaria.  a.   Plural  of  aaftyKartsm. 
antiquarian  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an),  a.  and  a.    [<  L. 

antiquariu*  (see  antiquary)  +  -oa.)  I.  a.  1 . 
Pertaining  to  antiquaries  or  to  antiquarianism ; 
connected  with  the  study  of  antiquities,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
of  such  as  have  interest  rather'aa  curiosities 
than  for  their  inherent  or  archaeological  impor- 
tance: as,  an 


Which  must  i>o  L-haikge  nor  aniiquntion  know. 

J.  Beauuit.nl,  Payche,  »v.  1U. 

2.  In  iiontan  law,  repeal,  as  of  a  law ;  abroga- 

antiqoa  (an-tek'),  a.  and  a.  [Kariy  mod.  E.  on- 
tike,  an  tyke,  anticke,  antick,  later  antique,  with 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  in  the  17th  century 
the  forms  were  gradually  discriminated,  antiei, 
antic  being  restricted  to  the  senso  of  '  fantas- 
tic,' etc.  (see  aafic),  while  antique,  with  accent 
shifted  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  P.,  was 
restricted  to  the  lit.  sense ;  <  F.  oa  tique,  ancient, 
old,  <  L.  anfiguus,  anfietw,  former,  earlier,  an- 
eient,  old,  <  ante,  before:  see  ante-  and  antie.] 
L  9.  1.  Having  existed  in  ancient  times ;  be- 
longing to  or  ha  ving  conw  down  from  antiquity ; 
ancient:  often  specifically  referring  to  Greece 


ot  all  cnthnsiaKiu  called  "  a  man  of  (he 
(Horpc  Eliot,  Ihuiiel  Dennda,  xl. 

w  (an'ti-pop),  a.  [<  anti.  +  pope."]  One 
who  usurps  or  is  elected  to  the  papal  office  in 
opposition  to  a  pope  held  to  be  canonically 

chosen.  Thtrre  liave  been  aliout  thirty  antipopcii,  the 
hut  of  whwn  wa»  Yctix  V.  (Duke  Anuuleu*  VIII.  ot  Savoy), 
elected  by  the  Council  ot  llaale  in  H3U. 

antiport,  a.   See  anteport. 

[<  anfi-  +  pri- 
An  apparatus  designed  to  prevent  the 


anti  primer  (an-ti-pri  mer), 
meri.]  An  apparatus  designed  to  previ 
priming  or  foaming  of  steam  in  a  boiler,  that  is, 
the  esc 


With  sharpeu'd  tight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
TV  tawcTipUi 


The  ihnple  ant 
a  t;uin  w*k:i  r]i. 


>  escape  of  spray  or  water  with  tho  steam 
antiprlsra  (an'ti-prizm),  a.  [<  unti-  +  prism.] 
An  auxiliary  prism ;  part  of  a  compound  prism 
placed  wiUi'iU  refractive  edge  in  a  reversed  po- 
sition- A  prttm  of  carton  dixulphld  is  aometiniea  uaed 
Id  eprctrnm  analj'ata,  consisting  of  a  glass  cure  with  Odea 
nuuie  ot  two  antipriama. 

antipro8tate  (an -ti- pros  'tat),  n.  [<  anti-  + 
prattate,  ».]  One  of  the  two  small  glands 
(Cowper's  glands)  situated  before  the  prostate 
gland  in  man  and  many  other  mammals.  Hee 
proirfflfr. 

antiprostatic  (an'ti-pros-tat|ik),  a.  [<  anti- 
prattate  +  -tc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  anti- 
prostates. 

antipruritic  i  an'ti-prft-rit'ik),  a.    [<  anti-  + 

pruritic.]    Tending  to  relievo  itching, 
antipsoric  (an-tlp-sor'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr. 

arrt,  against.  +  Vo^juir,  pertaining  to  the  itch, 

<  1Apa.  the  iU-h.]    L  a  ' 

the  itch. 


11  a.  A 


for  tho  itch. 


The  <|Uesttun  whether  Greet*  did  or  did  not  I 
this  or  that  barbarian  people  Mini*  rode  g«rn»  of  art  which 
in  Greens  alone  were  taught  u<  grow  Into  tlowors  anil  frail 
baa  little  inure  Ulan  an  aatiunaruin  Interest. 

a'.  A.  P'reeinan,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  2BS. 

2.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  size  of  drawing- 
paper,  53  x  31  or  51!  x  29  inches. 

II.  a.  Same  as  antiquary,  1  and  2. 
antiquarianism  (an-ti-kwa'ri-an-irm),  a.  [< 
antiquarian  +  -win.]    1.  The  character  or 
tastes  of  an  antiquary. 
I  hare  the  aceiU  of  anfwtsaruinijM  in  ine. 

Bp.  Hunt,  Letter  to  Vi  arborton. 

2.  Antiquarian  research,  it  Includes  the  study  of 
the  past  through  relk*  of  all  kinds,  but  denote*  especially 
the  study  of  Uiuea  which  are  neither  very  ancient  nor  of 
great  general  Interest,  and  the  collection  of  tMic-*-brae 
and  mere  curiosities.  It  Implies  taste  for  old  thing* 
merely  because  the)  are  old,  independently  of  any  artis- 
tic or  historic  value  that  they  may  possess.  -  Byn.  Areka- 
otaay,  Anti'/uarianum.   See  arefuMmry. 

antiquarium  ian-ti-kwa'ri-um),a.;  pi.  oafi- 
quaria  (-!!)•  [NTj-, neut.of  L.  antiquariu*:  see 
antiquary.  Cf.  aquarium.]  A  repository  of  an- 
tiquities, y.  e.  i>. 

antiquary  (an'tl-kwit-ri),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  anfi- 
quariuA,  pertaining  to  autiquity,  an  antiquar}', 
ML.  also  a  copier  of  old  books,  <  antiquum, 
antique,  ancient:  see  antique  and  -an/.]  J.  a. 
Pertaining  to  antiquity ;  ancient ;  antiquarian. 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  tiiiKs, 
Ho  must,  he  Is,  he  cannot  bnt  be  wise. 

Sbak  ,T.  and  C„  IL  a. 

II.  a.;  pi.  antiquaries  (-riz).  1.  One  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  things  ',  a  student 
or  collector  of  antiquities:  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  arehaologuU   See  anti^KarMnttsi. 

slgt  . 

value,  bnt  the  rust  adore. 

Pope,  F.p.  to  Addison,  I.  S5. 
very  la  not  a  historian,  but  It  la  always 

>un  is  an  <it»ttt/ii«i'y. 
£'.  A.  Freeman.  Aincr,  LerU-,  p.  9m, 

2.  A  dealer  in  old  bookB,  coins,  objects  of  art, 
and  similar  articles.  In  this  and  the  preceding 
souse  also  antiquarian. — 3f.  An  official  custo- 
dian of  antiquities.  This  title  was  l«*t<>wcd  by  Henry 
VIII.  upon  Leland.  hia  chaplain  and  llbmrian,  l&U. 
antiquate  (an'ti-kwat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  an- 
tiquated, ppr.  antiquating.  [<  L.  naftqrsafhui,  pp. 
ot  antiquare,  restore  to  its  ancient  condition,  in 
LL.  make  old,  <  antiquum,  ancient:  see  antique] 
To  make  old  or  obsolete;  make  old  and  useless 
by  substituting  something  newer  and  better. 

The  growth  of  (TirUtianltr  .  .  .  might  reasonably  in- 
troduce new  laws  and  antiquate  or  abrogute  some  old 
ones.  ,*>  Jf.  //oJ<,  UlsL  Cuounou  Law  of  Eng. 

Iluge  charts  which  subsequent  dlacoverie*  have  anti- 
ouatnL  Lamb.  Klla.  p.  v. 

antiquate  (an'ti-kwat),  a.  Same  as  antiquated, 
p.  a. 

antiquated  (ati'ti-kwa-ted).  p.  a.     1.  Grown 
old;  obsolete  or  obsolescent;  ill  adapted  to 
use;  old-fashioned:  said  of  things:  as, 
antiquated  law. 
„  I.  powdble  that  the?pre .nt  ^^^Ih 


which  we  know  to  be  anttqvt.  Deaden. 
My  copper-lamps,  at  any  rate, 
For  bring  true  antique,  I  bought 

Prior,  Alma.  III. 

9.  Belonging  to  former  times,  as  contrasted 
with  modern ;  having  the  form  and  character- 
istics of  an  earlier  day ;  of  old  fashion :  as,  an 
antique  robe. 

o  good  old  man ;  bow  well  In  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  nut  for  meed ! 

Skai.,  As  you  Ukc  It,  II.  3. 
All  Ibe  antique  fashions  of  the  street  were  dear  to  him  : 
even  such  as  were  characterised  by  a  rudeness  that  would 
IjbWh*!  ly  I  la  v «  annoyed  Ids  fastidious  senses. 

//airtJborne,  Seven  Gables,  xL 

St.  Fantastic ;  fanciful ;  odd ;  wild ;  antic.  See 
anfif,  4. 

Wluxt  fashion'd  hata,  or  ruffs,  or  suits  next  year 
Our  glddy.headed  antique  youth  will  wear.      ftmne . 

4.  In  bookbiuding,  embossed  without  gold. — 

Antique  crown,  in  ner..  a  bearing  representing  a  simple 
crown  composed  of  a  circular  band  wlUi  raya  simply 
pointed  and  of  Indefinite  uuinber.  It 
Is  always  v,  Oiat  is,  ot  gold.  Also 
called    haute™    crusrn.— Antique 
typs.  See  II  ,3.  =  8yn.  Andent.Otd, 
Antique,  etc   See  omeirirf. 
U.  a.  1.  The  style  or  roan- 
c  r         ner  of  ancient,  times,  specifl- 
ir^HeraSrv  ••l*"'*  'ally  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity :  used  especially  of  art. 

In  this  sense  need  only  In  the  singular,  and  preceded  by 
the  definite  article :  aa,  fond  of  the  antique;  cupled  from 

Jty;  specifically,  an  ex- 
art,  especially  in 


■  l-m.i.l  J.T-..T 


rahlpa. 
Ivenal 
Machlavelll. 


(A 

2.  Any  relic  of 
ample  of  Greek  or 
sculpture. 

To  collect  books  and  autiqutt.  t 
to  palrouire  men  of  learning,  be 
fashions  among  tbo  great. 

3.  The  name  given  by  jVmerican  tvpe-founders 
to  a  style  of  type  of  thick  and  bold  face,  of  the 
regular  Koman  model,  in  which  all  lines  are  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal  thickness :  called  Egyp- 
tian by  British  type-founders.  The  type  used  for 
title-words  In  this  dictionary  la  eondeueed  antique. 

antiqued  (an-tikf),  a.  In  bookbinding,  fiuished 
in  antimie  style. 

antiquely  (an-tck'li),  adv.  In  an  antique  man- 
ner. 

antiqueneBS  (an-tek'nes),  a.  The  quality  of 
being  antique,  or  of  appearing  to  be  of  ancient 
origin  and  workmanship. 

antiquist  (an-te'kiat  or  an'ti-kwist),  a.  [<  aa- 
tiquc  (or  L.  antiquum)  +  -int.]  1.  An  anti- 
quary: as,  "  theoretic  antiquinttt,"  I'mkerton. 
[Kare.]— 2.  A  collector  of  antiques. 

antiquitarian  (an-tik-wi-ta'ri-au),  a.  [<  an- 
tiquitg  +  -ariaa^j  An  admirer  of  antiquity ; 
an  antiquary.  [Bare.] 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hlnderers 
of  reformation  inn.  three  aorta  :  -  1,  AntiquUarians  tlor 
so  I  had  rather  call  Ihcm  than  antiquaries,  whose  labours 
are  useful  and  laudable) ;  2,  Libertines  :  S,  Public  iacil. 

Milton,  Reformation,  I. 

antiquity  (an-tik'wi-ti),  a.;  pi.  antiquities  (-tiz). 
[<  ME.aaf»aayfe(?,  cintuimte,  <  OF.  anfioaiff,  tra- 
tiquiUit,  mod.  F.  aat*oaife<  =  Pr.  anttquitat  mr 
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antiquity 

Sp.fl«fij/ii«farf'  =  I'g.  antujm<laile  =  11. antichitA, 
<  U.  <infi7«i(u(f-U,  <  antiquum  svv  antiijui .]  1. 
The  quality  of  being  ancient;  anciculucss; 
great  age:  an,  a  family  of  great  antiquity. 

Thin  rliu!  It  >»ium.lo  for  iu  aUti,,uit„. 

I>  not  jr-.ur  rolcn  broken?  your  wind  «hc 

2.  Ancient  time*;  former  ages;  times  long 
since  past:  as,  I>eroo«thene8  was  the  moat  elo- 
quent orator  of  antiquity. 

Nor  even  *j  remotely  auusu;  the  mrmjr  cwiturlra  did  It 
pau««,  but  »lr»yed  onward  Into  that  trray  anfi./mfK  .it 
which  thero  U  no  token  lett  mt  IU  cavernous  torob..  etc. 

Hawlhr.cu,  Marble  Kaun. 

3.  The  ancients  collectively;  the  people  of  an- 
cient times. 

He  lira  Willi  andV/uftp  and  posterity ;  with  untiquitu, 
In  the  iweet  communion  of  ntudiinu  retirement ;  and  with 
iliutw  after  future  renown 
Irrimj.  Skctch-Bonk,  p.  St. 


Th»t  .nth  pillar,  were  ralwst  k.y  Scth  all  antiquitw  hna 
avowed.  *  Jtalnffh. 

4.  An  old  person.  [Humorous.] 

Vou  are  a  ahrewd  unKuuiljr.  nebthbuur  (lench. 

H.  Jotutm. 

5.  That  which  is  ancient,  or  lielongs  to  ohl  or 
ancient  times;  something  left  by  or  peculiar 
to  the  ancients:  generally  iu  the  plural:  as, 
Greek  or  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Tlii>  lecture*  » III  h*v«  !.«•  a  common  object  the  hlatory 
and  iminVuiW  of  Hi*  country.   Errrrti,  orations.  It.  111. 
antlrabiC  (an-ti-rab'ik),ti.    [<  ttnti.  +  rabies.] 
Pertaining  to  tho  prevention  of  rabies  or  hy- 
drophobia. 

»lo»Utotlon|ui<ldeawV 
Seven*,,  IX.  lsu. 

.  ._•  (an-ti-rft'ser).  n.  [<  anti-  +  ruor »  + 
-cr'O  A  device  for  preventing  the  racing  of 
the  screw  of  a  marine  propeller  wheu  the  vessel 
pitches  so  as  to  throw  it  out  of  the  water, 
antirachitic  (an'ti-ra-kit'ik),  a.  [<  + 
racktltf.]  Tending  to  cure  rachitis  or  rickets, 
antiremonstrant  (an'ti-ro-mon'straut),  n.  [< 
anli-  +  remonstrant.]  One  opposed  to  remon- 
strance or  to  those  who  remonstrate,  SpecM 
cally  (with  a  capital!,  one  of  that  party  in  Hie  Dutch  tab 
vinUlic  Church  which  oppoied  Uie  Remoiulranla  or  Ar 
miniani.  Tiny  are  aUocullnl  Caunlrr-rrmaiulrantr.  See 
rriHondmiil. 

antirent(an-ti-reut'),  a.  [<  anti-  +  rent.]  Op- 
jMineil  to  the  payment  of  rent;  opposed,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  to  the  exaction  of  rent 
for  land,  etc. :  as,  antirrnt  doctrines.  Antirsnt 
party,  "  *ocial  and  iH.lilical  organization  which  n-*Ule<l 
(t.-viy  to  al»out  IMii]  the  collection  id  rent  on  certain  great 
nunorUI  .tUU-i  in  the  Slate  <if  New  Y..rV. 

antirenter  (an-ti-ren'ter),  w.  [<<iniir>ii(  +  -cr1.] 
A  person  opposed  to  the  payment  of  rent ;  spe- 
cihcallv.  a  memlier  of  the  Antirent  party. 

Antirrhinum  (iiu-ti-ri'nura),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
bit),  corresponding  to,  like.  +  pie,  pit,  nose.  J 
A  genus  of  herbs,  natural  order  Scrnphulnrntcnt. 
mtti  ves  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world  and 
North  America.  The  dowera  of  m..«l  of  the 
1*  *r  u  resemblance  Pj  an  anIliial'H  Bliout ;  hence  the  liaiuc. 
The  *rm|»lriL£oii,  A.  tutijrt*.  In  a  faiuitlar  Harden  planr 
wltb  "howy  fl'.wcm,  from  the  Mediterranean.  I  I"'  Meal- 
can  A.  m-tint  >ulfft<4  it  al«<  frcoueiitly  cultivated. 

antisabbatarian  (an-ti-sabi.-ui'i-i-an),  «.  r< 

<i»fi-  +  rninAnbi/'Mii.]  One  wlio  denies  the  per- 
iH'tual  obligation  nf  the  sabbath  law,  maiiitain- 
iiilf  that  it  was  part  of  the  ceremonial,  not  of  the 
moral  law,  and  was  ulwlishcd  by  Christ ;  hence, 
one  who  opposes  strictness  in  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath:  the  opposite  of  saMuttarian. 
See  snblmtarian,  »ntilmth. 

antiscian  (an-tish'ianl,  n.  [<  L.  anthvii,  <  Or. 
riiriTK/jw,  p|.  of  airi(7Kio>;t  with  opjwisite  shadows, 
<  .irr/,  opposite,  +  <i»ei,  shadow.  t'f.  nmphifi- 
<'/<ih.J  A  person  whose  shadow  ut  noon  is  east 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  an  inhabitant 
of  the  other  side  of  the  equator  living  upon  the 
same  meridian.    See  nntremtit. 

antiscii  lau-tish'i-i),  s.  pi.  [I,. :  s*  antiscian.] 
Aiitisrmns. 

ailtlscolic  (aii-ti-skol'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  m-ri.  against, 

+  o»^>.«.  a  worm :  see  Scolrs.] 

Svrt.  .S-r,  Lrjt. 
antiscorbutic  (an'ti-skor-bu'tik),  a.  and  n.  [< 

anli-  +  scorbutic]  I.  «.  In  inxl., 
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antiscripturism  (an-ti  skrip'tur-izm),  n.  [< 
<t.ifi-  +  scripture  +  -ism.]  Opposition  to  the 
Scripture*.  [Rare.] 

antiscripturist  (aii-ti-skrip'5vr.ist),  a.  [<  nnfi- 
+  Hcripture  +  -i.-t.]  One  who  denies  the  truth 
of  Scripture ;  one  who  does  not  accept  revela- 
tion: ns,  "atheists and  antiscnptHnxti,"  Bin/it, 
Stvle  of  llolv  Scriptures,  p.  4.  [Knre.] 
Anti-Semite' (an'ti-sem'it).  n.  One  who  seeks 
by  political  or  other  means  to  lessen  the  com- 
mercial, political,  orsoeialinfluenceof  the  Jews. 
The  name  Is  uiyeii  twiHKtally  to  ttnn«  who  hate  partici- 
pated In  the  aKitatl.in  asaliial  t)i«  J«w»  In  Germany,  Rua- 
•la.  and  Austria  which  began  about  1878- 
Anti-SomitiC  (an'ti-se-mit'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Anti-Semites. 
Anti-Semitism  (an'ti-sem'it-izm),  n.  The  agi- 
tation conducted  by  the  Anti-Semites  or  its 
motives;  antagonism  to  tho  Jews. 

>n-ti-sep'a-lua),  a.  [< 

I 


«/tai  +  -ohs.]    In  bot.,  standing 
sepals:  applied  to  stamens. 

antisepsis  (an-ti-sep'sis),  n.  [NT*.,  <  Gr.  <ierv, 
agaijist,  +  <r>,iic,  putrefaction :  see  srfitic]  The 
more  or  lesB  complete  exclttsiou  of  living  micro- 
organisms from  those  bodies  or  substances  in 
which  they  produce  disease,  putrefaction,  or 
fermentation,  such  oncanlun*  may  Ih.  destroyed.  a> 
hy  heat  or  germicides,  or  c ><  ImM.  n*  by  covciliiiiiioi  clean 
lln«i«,or  their  activity  and  tuultlplh  atn.ii  niav  W  rettrlcted, 
aa  by  the  application  of  antiwptli  »Mli»t»nce»  or  of  c.ld. 

antiseptic  (an-ti-wp'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or.drri, 
against,  +  cij-rrixU,  septic:  see  srpUc]  L 
1'ertaining  to  antisepsis;  inimical  to  the  growth 
and  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  of  disease, 
putrefaction,  or  fermentation.  Antiseptic  var- 
nish, in  y»oi*/oer.  a  liliirllllc  iiai-iI  to  ppitc.  tr.uch  TrtfctftbU- 
or  [inllliai  i»)lon. »»  arc.  llk.iy  tofadrliy  eipoaurct..  theali. 

H.  ».  Anything  wliich  destroys  the  micro- 
organisms of  disease,  putrefaction,  or  fermen- 
tation, or  wliich  restricts  their  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication, ^uhfttiuicrs  u*f\l  for  thin  purjioae  are  cor 
roalre  aublimate,  chlonnated  lime,  carbolic  acid,  »ul|diur 


antiseptically  (nu-ti  sep'ti-knl-i),  adv.    In  an 
antiseptic  manner;  l>y  the 
septic*. 


I>y  the  application  of  anti- 


II.  a.  A  remedy  for 
ripe  fruits,  etc. 
antiBCOrbutical  (an'ti-skor-bu'ti-kal),  a.  Same 
ss  tntti*rorliHtic. 

antiscriptural  (an-ti-skrip'tur-al),  a.  [<  oaft- 
+  scripture  +  -ul.]  Antagonistie  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or  to  the  ae- 
'  of  the  Scriptures  as  inspired. 


li»ler  h*»  oirerated  &nti*rptUaUtt. 

T.  liiyttut,  Sunjery,  p.  76". 

antisepticise,  r.  t.    See  antiseyiticize. 
antiseptidst  (au-ti-sep'ti-sist),  «.  [<  antist'ittic 

+  -i.«/.]    A  believer  in  auti*eptic  treatment, 
antiseptidZA  (an-ti-sep'ti-sw).  r.  1.;  pret.  and 
pp.  autistjiticutil,  ppr.  antisc/ttici^iiii/.    [<  rtnifi- 
scptic  +  -i;c]    To  treat  with  antiseptic  agents; 
apply  ant  iseptics  to.    Also  spelled  antisrjilicist:. 
antiseptlon  (au-ti-sep'shon),  w.    [Irreg.  <  a«f»- 
s<l>tic  +  -ion.]  Antisepsis, 
antislavery  (uu-li-sla've-ri ),  a.  and  n.   [<  anti- 
+  slarertt.]    I.  a.  Ojiposed  to  slavery:  as,  an 
antislarcry  man ;  the  antMlurrry  agitation. 

H,  ».  Opposition  to  slavery, 
antislaveryism  (an-ti-sla've-ri-ixm).  n.    [<  <tn- 
tiMareri)  +  -i>wi.]    t)pposition  to  slavery;  the 
doctrines  of  the  antislavery  party.  [Kate.] 
antisocial  (an-ti-Ko'shal),  u.    [<  a«fi-  +  iocial.  I 
1.  Averse  or  antagonistic  to  sociality  or  social 
intercourse. —  2.  Opposed  to  social  order,  or 
the  principles  on  which  society  is  constituted, 
antisocialist  (an-ti-so'shal-ist).  a.     [<  <i«fi-  + 
socialist.]   Opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  socialism.  J.  S.  Mill. 
antispadix  (an-ti-spa'diks).  «.    [<  asfi- +  sy>fi- 
ilu.]    A  specialized  group  of  four  tentacles  on 
the  right  side  of  some  male  cephalo|H)ds,  as  the 
nautilus,  thre«  of  them  having  their  sheaths 
united  and  the  fourth  standing  alone.  Tin- 
is  opposite  to  thespadix;  hence  the 


UT  UnUlcleil  mil)'  t«r  called  the  tIF4fi-«7>ffcfi'r. 

//  /(.  1-ilt.l.  .'cr,  El-  ).:  Itrit  .  XVI.  S71. 
antispasis  (an-tis'pa-sis).  it.  [<  Gr.  niTi'/TTnerir, 
<  uiTicrT'ii ,  draw  in  the  contrary  direction,  <  «:t., 
contrary,  +  c-tuc,  draw.]  in  I'athol.,  a  revul- 
sion of  fluidR  from  one  part  of  the  bodv  to  an- 
other. [Hare.] 

antispasmodic  (an'ti-spaz-mnd'ik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  anti-  +  kuiishumUc.]  I.  a.  In  »icr/.,  curative 
of  spasm; 


antitneist 

IX  n.  In  rned.,  a  remedy  for  spasm  or  convul- 
sions, as  ether,  chloroform,  the  bromides,  etc. 
antispast  (an'ti-spaatj,  n.  [<  L.  antisjiastus,  < 
Gr.  arrienaoToc,  verbal  adj.  of  <iiTiar«i,  draw  in 
the  contrary  direction:  see<tnri'jn>a«iji.]  In  mir. 
tiros.,  a  tetrasyllable  foot,  in  which  the  first  and 
last  syllables  are  short  and  the  middle  syllables 
long,  as  t'lylcmni-strii.  It  is  a  combination  of 
an  iambus  and  a  trochee. 

antispaBtiC  (au-ti-spas'tik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr. 

uiTjoTtjoTo."?,  able  to  draw  back,  <  anionatrrtjc 
sec  antitntast.]  I.  a.  1.  Intsvd.:  (at)  Causing  a 
revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors,  (fc)  Counteract- 
ing spasm;  antispasmodic— 2.  Containing  or 
consisting  of  antispasis:  as,  an  antispaslie  vers*. 

II,  ».  In  mcd. :  (at)  A  medicine  supposed  to 
act  by  causing  a  revulsion  of  the  humors,  (h) 
A  remedy  that  counteracts  spasm;  an  antispas- 
modic. 

antispastust  (an-ti-spaa'tus),  n.  [L.]  Samo 
as  nntisncuif.  [Kare.J 

antisplenetic  (an'ti-sr>le-net'ik).  a.    [<  anti- 
+  splenetic]    Acting  as  a  remedy  in  diseases 
f  the  spleen. 

(an-tiR'ta-sis),  ».  [N'L.,  <  Gr.  atTi- 
a  counter-plea,  set-off,  opposition,  <  <iift- 
irra<T*i/,  an-KTrfjivn,  withstand,  <  avri',  against,  + 
urratiOai,  nr^vai,  stand.]  In  rhel.,  the  "justifica- 
tion of  an  action  by  the  argument  that  if  it 
had  been  omitted  something  worse  would  havo 
happened, 

antistes  (an-tis'tez),  n.;  pi.  antistitcs  (-li-tez). 
[L.,  an  overseer,  a  high  priest ;  prop,  adj.,  stand- 
ing before;  <  antistare,  also  antestarc,  stand  be- 
fore, <  ante,  before  (see  ante-),  +  stare,  stand.] 
A  chief  priest  or  prelate.  [Kare.] 
t'ulcas  they  bad  aa  many  aiitufife-  aa  pmhyten. 

Jfiltun,  PnlutUal  KplBcopacy. 

antistrophal  (an-tiB'tro-fal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  autistrophe. 

antistrophe  (aii-tis'tro-fe).  h.  [L.,<Gr.  avri- 
or,sio>j,  lit.  a  turning  about,  <  avTiffrpt'^r/v,  turn 
about,  <  uiTi',  against,  +  arpipttv,  turn.  Cf. 
strophe.]  1.  A  part  of  an  ancient  Greek  choral 
ode  corresponding  to  the  strophe,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  and  identical  with  it  in 
meter.  It  wa*  miiij?  by  the  .  hortia  when  rt-turnlnir  from 
left  to  rijjht,  tlu-y  ha>iiut  prvvi.iu»ly  uiiik  the  Rtri-iplMi 
when  moving  from  riKht  t.ileft  Thrntrophe,  antUtnipbr. 
and  e|H<le  (die  liwt  xnntf  tiy  the  clionia  tilamliiiic  ■till),  In 
tiila  aeciuenre,  were  the  tlcrtv  dii  inionr.  of  a  lancer  clsiral 
paaiiu,'e.  which  In  Us  turn  wa*  treated  a»  a  unit  and  miuht 
be  u»ed  once  or  repeated  a  iiiinils-r  of  lime*.  Thia  atruc- 
ture  wai  occanUinally  imitated  in  Latin,  and  haaaolUL  tluiea 
been  uaed  in  modern  |K.elry. 

2.  In  r/i<7. :  (o j  The  reciprocal  conversion  of  the 
same  word*  in  consecutive  clauses  or  sentences: 
as,  the  master  of  the  servant,  the  servant  of 
the  master,  (b)  The  turning  of  an  adversary's 
plea  against  him:  as,  bad  I  killed  him  as  you 
report,  I  had  not  stayed  to  bury  him. 

antistrophic  (an-ti-strof 'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  rii-ri- 
eTftj^nie ,  <  lienor,*^ :  see  antistrophe]  Relat- 
ing to  antistrophe. 

antistrophically  (an-ti-strof'i-kal-i),  arfr.  In 
inverse  order ,  by  antistrophe. 

antistrophon  faii-ti.s'lr»>-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  uir.- 
crr  -now-  (neut.  -m ),  tiirneil  opposite  ways.  < 
e..Ti.7T)» («■<»•:  see«nfi«fr*v-Ar.]  in  rlirt.,  the  turn- 
:nn  of  an  argument  ngainst  the  one  who  ud- 
vanceci  it. 

antistrumatic  (an'ti-stro-mat'ik),  «.  [<  unft- 
+  tttntmatic.]    Same  as  antistrnmotts. 

antistrumous  (an-ti-stro'mus),  a,  (<  anti- 
+  strumous.]  In  mrii.,  useful  as  a  remedy  for 
scrofulous  disorders. 

antisyphilitic  (airti-sif  i-lit'ik),  a.  [<  osf»- 
+  si/jihilitir.]  In  >»(<'.,  efficacious  against  sjfihi- 
lis,  or  venereal  poison.  Also  called  antiltiftic. 
AntitactOS  aii-tt-tak'tex), ».;  p]..t«fif<iff<r(-te). 
[Gr.  (ii  riniA-.v. ,  u  heretic  (see  def.),  <  cn-riraoai/r, 
oppose,  resist,  <  'iiti,  ugaiust,  +  runctiv,  set  in 
order,  range,  arrange:  see  <rn/i-  and  tactic] 
One  of  those  Gnostics  who  professed  to  oppose 
the  will  and  commands  of  the  Creator,  Detni- 
urire,  or  Mecond  Maker  (the  evil  onel,  and, 
assuming  that  it  was  the  latter  who  gave  the 
decalogue,  held  that  the  moral  law  was  not  obli- 
gatory, and  showed  their  contempt  for  it  by 
purposely  transgressing  it*  commandments:  a 
name  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
antithalian  (an-  ti  -  tha '  li  -  an),  a.  [<  anti-  + 
Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy:  see  Thalia.]  Op- 
posed to  fun  or  festivity.  '.V.  K.  /».  [Kare.] 
antitheism  (an'ti-the-izm),  n.  [<  anti-  +  tAc 
uim.1  Opposition  to  theism.  [Kar«".] 
antitheist  (an'ti-the-ist),  n.  [<  anti-  +  thrift.] 
An  opponent  of  theism;  one  who  denies  the  ex- 
of  a  personal  God.  [Rare.] 
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antitheigt 

The  »entlct  o(  the  atheist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  God  It 
mil;  llial  it  ts  not  proven.  It  it  m>t  that  it  U  disprovcn. 
Be  u  but  an  lUieUL   Ue  U  Dot  an  anfifAei-st 

Ctlalmm,  Nat.  TheoL,  I.  6.H. 

antitheistic  (an'ti-the-is'tik),  a.    [<  antithei»t 
+  -k.)   Antagonistic 'to  theism.  [Bare.] 
r  frenry. 

Pop.  Set.  Jfo.,  XX.  T.'sJ. 

antithefstical  (an'ti-th^is'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
auri'Ukpijt'ie.  [Run'.] 

intitheistically  (au'li-tht-in'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
mi  antitheistic  manner.  [Rare.] 

antithenar  i  an-tith'e-niir),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  avri, 
opposite  to,  +  Hi vaf>,  the  part  of  the  hand  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger.]  In  anat.\  (a) 
A  muscle  which  extends  tho  thumb,  or  opposes 
it  to  the  hand.  «»  The  adductor  muscle  of  the 
(Treat  toe. 

antithesis  (an-tith'c.-ais),  n. ;  pi.  antitheses 
{■rii).  [L.,  <  Gr.  utTrffeflir,  opposition  (cf.  di-i- 
Sr-of,  opposed,  antithetic),  <  avrtrcBivai,  oppose, 
set  against, <  isr-i,  against,  +  TtOivat,  place,  set, 
>iv«f:  see  anti-  and  JAtjw. J  1.  Opposition; 
contrast. 

The  opposition  of  ideas  and  actuations  k  exhibited  Ui 
u  in  the  mtithrnl  of  theory  and  fact. 

rAesrWf,  Hist.  SclenUnc  Ideas,  I.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  opposed  or  contrasted,  as  one 
of  two  opposite  judgments  or  propositions :  in 
this  sense  opposed  to  thesis  (which  see).  Spe- 
cifically—3.  In  rAcf.,  a  figure  consisting  in 
bringing  contrary  ideas  or  terms  into  clone  op- 
|M«it)on;  a  contrast  or  an  opposition  of  words 
or  sentiments:  as,  "When  our  vice*  Onre  w«,  wp 
flatter  ourselves  we  Icare  them  "  Tho  prodigal 
ruin  his  heir,  the  miser  r»A»  himself" ;  "Excess 
of  ceremony  shows  Kant  of  breeding.'' 

'    I  (an'ti-thet),  n.   [<  Gr.  iwiftrro,  an  an- 
neut.  of  aiTiOrroc,  oppose*  1.  antithetic: 
antithesis.)    An  antithetical  statement  or 
expression ;  an  instance  of  antithesis.  [Rare.] 

It  il  sometime*  true  .  .  .  that  sunshine  oodles  after 
storm,  .  .  .  tint  not  always;  not  even  often.  Equally 
Irue  u  the  popular  antilhrt,  that  misfortunes  never  come 
stn*:le.  Jfotysiey,  Two  Yean  Ago.  xxrt 

antithetic  fan-ti-thet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ait- 
tithStique,  <  Gr.  aiTttkrtvx;  contrasting,  anti- 
thetic, <  uimrtrToc,  opposed,  <  avrirtftimt:  gee  an- 
tithesis.) I.  <i.  Same  as  usfirAc fioof. 

IL  m.  1.  A  direct  opposite.— 2.  pi.  The 
doctrine  of  contrasts.    A.  K.  1). 

antithetical  (aii-ti-thet'i-kal),  a.  [ As,  antithetic 
+  -at.]  1.  I'crtaiiiiug  to  or  ot  tlie  nature  of 
antithesis;  directly  opposed  or  contrasted :  as, 
these  conceptions  are  antithetical. 


antitrinitarianiBiri  (an'ti-trin-i-ta'ri-an-izm), 
n.  [<  antitrittitarian  +  -win.]  Denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Also  written  .i«fifri«»- 
tarianism,  Anti-Trinitarinnism. 

antitrochanter  (ati'ti-tro-kau'ter).  «.  [<anti- 
+  trochanter.]  In  anal.  ',  au  articular  facet  on 
the  ilium  against  which  the  trochanter  major 
of  the  femur  abuts,  and  with  which  it  forms  a 
joint,  as  in  birds.    See  cut  under  sfirroriwm. 

antitrochanteric  (an'ti-tro-kan-ter'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  antitrochanter. 

antltropal  (an-tit'n>-pal),  a.    Same  as  antitra- 

antitrope  (an'ti-trop),  ».  [=  F.  antitrope,  < 
NL.  gntitroi/un,  <  Gr.  oi—/,  agaiust,  +  -r/«irror,  < 
rpixtir,  ttmi.J  A  part  or  an  organ  of  the  body 
set  over  against  another,  as  one  of  a  pair;  a 
symmetrical  antimere:  thus,  the  right  and  left 
hands  are  antitropeji  to  each  other.  Also  called 
antitype. 

antitropic  (an-ti-trop'ik),  a.  [As  antitroi>e  + 
-ic]  Of  or  iiertaining  to  an  antitrope,  or  to 
antitrony;  sj-mmetrieally  related  in  jiosition; 
rpversely  repeated,  so  as  to  form  a  pair. 

antitropoua  (an-tit'ro-jmb),  a.  [<  KK.  nnfifro- 
pwt :  see  antitrope.]  in  hot.,  having  the  radicle 
pointing  direetly  away  trotu  the  hiltim  of  the 
seeil,  as  in  all  oTthotropous  seeds:  applied  to 
embryos.    An  etiuivalent  form  is  antitropal. 

antitr'opy  (an-tit'ro-pi»,  it.  [<  aitfifroijc  +  -j:'.] 
The  character  of  an  antitrope ;  the  state,  qual- 
ity, or  condition  of  being  antitropic;  reversed 
repetition  of  a  part  or  an  organ. 

antitypal  (an'ti-ti-|inl),  a.  [<  antttiffie  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  antitype. 

How  am  1  Ui  extrSeat*-  Hi)'  a«f«ryf»W  i-hnrartrr*.  wli«a 
tbetr  living  typv*  have  not  yet  cxtriViiteil  thlrm»elve4, 

A'ni^Wry,  Yc*»t,  Kj>tl. 
We  »UU  «e  n-matniait  an  antitvpal  nketth  of  a  wing 
aiU|.t«l  for  fliaht  in  the  »LlUy  tlapner  of  the  peagnin. 

A.  ft.  iriiM«,  Xat.  Melee.,  p.  S«. 


anUer-moth 

antivenor«al  (an'ti-ve-ne'real),  a.  [< 
+  venereal.]    Counteracting  venereal  poison; 
useful  aa  a  remedy  in  venereal  disease. 

antizymlc  (an-ti-iim'ik),  a.  [<  anti-  +  zyrmc.] 
Tentling  to  prevent  fermentation  or  putrefao- 
tiou;  antuymotic;  antiseptic. 

antizymotic  (an'ti-zi-mot  'ik),  a.  and  n.  K 
anti-  +  zymotic.]  I.  a.  Preventing  or  check- 
ing fermentation  or  zymosis;  antizyroie. 

II.  n.  That  which  prevents  fermentation,  as 
in  brewing ;  a  preventive  of  or  remedy  for  zy- 
motic disease. 

antjar,  ».    See  antiar. 

ant-kill^  (ant'king).  n.  A  name  of  the  South 
American  ant-thrushes  of  the  genua  Oral- 
taria. 

antler  (ant'ler),  n.  [Formerly  aiisf&r,  ant  tier, 
corruptly  antler  (Cotgrave),  "<  MK.  auntelere, 
hauntelerc,  <  OF.  antoillier,  later  andoiller  (and 
andtmiller.  eiulouiller),  prob.  <  ML.  'antocuUi- 
ri»  (sc.  rani  m«),  the  branch  or  tine  of  a  stag's 
horn  before  the  eye,  <  L.  an  te,  before,  +  ocvlus, 
eye:  see  ante-  and  ocuiar,  and  cf.  antoeular.]  1. 
(iriginally,  the  first  tine  or  branch  of  tho  horns 
of  a  deer. — 2.  Any  of  the  principal  tines  or 
branches)  of  a  deers  horns:  with  a  descriptive 
prefix  or  epithet.  (Se«  below. )  —  3.  Now,  when 
used  absolutely,  one  of  the  solid  deciduous 
horns  of  the  Corrida,  or  deer  family,  which 

tinguislied  from  the  permanent  hollow  horns 
of  other  ruminants.  Antlcra  an  uf  all  •hapea  and 
BUea,  from  the  short  idmple  iplkea  of  aoioe  sperlea  to  the 
euormouj  lmnclied  <ir  palmate  antlen  of  Ute  itaa,  elk, 
or  IDoute.  'They  are  Necondjury  sextial  orvaui,  develojled 
In  coQiiectrou  with  the  nit,  and  generally  only  in  the 
male  sex;  in  some  CereiJa,  as  reindeer,  ill  both  lexea. 
They  oiruist  of  a  modification  of  true  bone,  and  are  there- 
fore radically  dlffemil  frmn  the  cuticalar  or  epidermal 
■tnicturai(faiirni)of  other  rumlnanU.  Daring  growth  tliey 
'  with  a  modified  periosteal  and  epidermal  U»- 
rry  oubiUle ;  this  la 


antitype  (an'ti-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  urrimro,;  neut. 
of  diTirexof,  corresponding,  as  the  stamp  to  the 
die,  <uiti,  agaiust,  corresponding  U<.  +  ri  Toc,  a 
model,  tj-]>e:  see  fy/«  .]  1.  That  whleh  is  pre- 
figured or  represented  by  n  type,  and  there- 
fore! is  correlative  with  it :  |*rticularly,  in  theot.. 
that  which  in  tho  gos|>el  is  foreshadowed  by  and  ' 
answers  to  some  person,  character,  action,  in- 
stitution, or  event  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  Is  Uub  previous  design,  and  this  preordained  ronnec- 
ll'.n  (togelhtr.  of  ruurse.  with  the resenililsncel,  which  con 
lute  U.e  relation  of  type  and  antitypr 

y>iirbairn.  Typology,  I.  ic. 


•i 


The 


two  gn  at  and  it.i/ilAef«ttf  IntellecU  which  New 
d  a^Uand  Be  j'"  i^li^Wl  C*nUlI,  JoU"' 


|MeWhUe,lek)  1,1 
dins  the  loi/iiy/i. 


<i.  S.  Mrrriam.  M.  Bowlea,  I.  a 
2.  ContainliiK  or  abounding  in  antithesis;  char- 
acterized by  or  making  use  of  antithesis. 

His  ( Uacanlay  t\  works  oserflow  with  a»rifArf>oai  forms 
of  etprrailoa  WkifjpU.  Eta,  and  Kct..  I.  ». 

antithetically  (an-ti-thet'i-kal-i),  ade.  In  an 
antithetical  manner:  by  means  of  antithesis, 
antitoxin  ian'ti-toks'inj,  n.  [<  a»f»-  +  foj-iM.] 
A  substance  which  neutralizes  the  action  of 
a  toxin  or  poisonous  ptomnine;  specifically,  a 
substance  developed  in  the  bodv  of  an  animal 
hy  inoculation  with  the  germs  of  diphtheria. 
Which  enables  it  to  tolerate  this 


anti-trade  (an'ti-trad),  it.  f<  anti-  +  trade 
iwind).]  A  name  given  to  any  of  the  upper 
tropical  wiuds  which  move  northward  or  soulli- 
wanl  in  the  same  mituiier  us  the  tnide-winds, 
but  above  them  and  in  (he  opposite  direction. 
Tbesjr  trrni  aerial  currents  descend  to  the  siirfaci'.  sf(»  r 
tliey  fcu»  passeil  the  limits  of  the  trnde  witnls.  and  form 
the  s>^nthwc«t  or  west  sotithwest  winds  of  tlie  north  tcni- 
ts-rate.  ukI  the  nortliwest  or  west-northwest  windaol  the 
■uuth  b'lilliente  zone. 

antitragl,  «.    I'lural  of  antitraqus. 

antitragic  inn-ti-traj'ik),  a.    f<  NL.  antitragi- 

enf.  q.  v.]   Pertaining  to  the  antitragus. 
antltragicus  (an-ti-traj'i-kus),  «. ;  pi.  nntitra- 

ate%i-Ki).    [NL.,  <  antitraffus,  q.  v. J    In  anrtf., 

a  muscle  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear.  situated  upon 

the  antitragus. 

antitragus  i  an-tit'ra-gus),  ». ;  jd.  antitraiji  (-ji ). 
[NL,  <  Gr.  oiTrr,xijoc,  <  oiT,,  opposite  to,  + 
"po;«r,  tragus:  see  traiftu.]  In  anal.,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus, 
and  behind  the  ear-passage.  .See  cut  under  ear. 

anUtrinitarian  (an'ti-tnn-i-ta'ri-an).  o.  and  n. 
[<<»»-+  fniiifartna.]  L  a.  Opposing  the  doc - 
trine  of  the  Trinity. 

IL  a.  One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  existence  of  three  persons  in 
theiiouhead. 
AUo  written  Jntitrinitarian,  Anti-TriniUirian. 


or  the  substance,  Christ  liluiwlf 

Jer  Taytvr. 
2.  In  biol.,  same  as  antitrope. 
antitypic  (an-ti-tip'ik),  a.   Same  as  antitypical. 

A  series  of  anlilwj-w  groups.  C'ipt. 

antitypical  (an-ti-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  antitmx  + 
-icw/.  t:f.  fy/ucn/.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  uic  na- 
ture of  an  nntity|»e. 

The  writer  jif  the  Eplslle  to  the  Hebrews]  recognizes  the 
t>1ilcal,  or  ratlkcr  mintyfn^t,  character  of  tlic  Tabernacle 
Slid  Its  servli  i-s,  as  rvriVctllig  the  archetvpe  seen  lj)  .M,.4ea 
lit  the  Mount.  SrAu/.  Hist.  C'hrtsl.  tliutvll.  I.  t  IVU. 

antitypically  (an-ti-tip'i-kal-i),  ade.  By  way 
of  antitvpe;  as  an  antitvpe. 

antitypoast  (an-tit'i  pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  u.TiTi-r,,, 
resisting:  see  nafifypy.]  Characterized  by  an- 
tit>T'.v;  resistitiK  force;  solid. 

antitypy  (an-tit'i-jiii,  11.  [<Gr.  liiT/rimn,  the 
resistance  of  a  hard  body,  <  aiTirerroc,  resisting, 
<  ai-ri,  aKainst,  +  -riToc,  <  riTTiii.  strike.  Cf. 
antitype.')  In  metnph.,  the  absolute  impenetra- 
bility of  matter. 

antivaccinatloniet  (an'ti-vak-si-na'shoti-ist ), 
».  One  who  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination; specifically,  a  member  or  an  aiUicr- 
ent  of  the  Anti-Vaccination  Society  of  Great 
Rritain. 

antivaccinist  (an-ti-vak'sin-ist).  n.    [<  nafi- 
+  nin-iwisf.J    One  who  is  op|>o»ed  to  vaccina- 
tion.   Imp.  Ihet. 
antivariolOUg  (nn'ti-vii-rl'o-lus),  a.     [<  anti- 
+  i ai minus.]     Preventing  tho  contagion  of 
siunllpox. 
antivela,  «.    Plural  of  anticelum. 
antivelar  (un-ti-ve'lar).  a.   [<antic<lum  +  -ar.) 
Pertaining  to  the  antivelum. 
antivehim  (an-ti-ve'lum).  il. ;  pi.  antirela  (-1*1. 
[NL..  <  n»fi-  +  it/miw.]    The  pedal  velum  of 
ce]ihalopods.    See  extract. 

Mn«\  iln'ii.  In  the  g*»tropi«li  Ihp  tntettlne  turns  to  the 
iirilinil  side,  wv  hsv.-  the  retain  loniM^I  on  that  side; 
whereas  lii  the  1'epiial.ip.i.ls.  the  lierurc  Isiugoii  iheop- 
p.«llc  side,  we  have  what  we  may  call  the  itiiOtrison  on 


the 


j.  r, , 
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tlserelvet,  affording  a  copious  siipplyottdoodtothc  rapidly 
enlarging  ixoeous  tissue.  \S  hen  the  uutlers  are  full-gri.wn 
the  vascular  activity  of  the  velvet  ceases,  a  result  mectian- 
ically  facilitated  by  the  developmi  nt  of  the  txsu  or  Inn  at 
the  rpot  of  the  beam,  which  to  sonic  extent  stransmlntes 
tile  blood-vessels.  Tile  velvrt  then  withers  and  shrive  Is. 
and  peels  off  ill  shreds,  or  Is  rtitd>ed  off  by  tike  animal. 
Tlie  Isums  of  tlwi  American  pronglaick  are  antlers,  Inas- 
much aa  tbey  are  deciduous  and  grow  in  the  maniM-r  Just 
described ;  lwt  they  are  cuticnlar  strneturts.  and  ottM-rwtse 
like  the  horns  of  cattle.  In  forestry,  the  tines  of  much- 
branched  antlers,  as  thiau-  of  the  stag,  have  special  riamea. 
In  the  first  year  the  stasr  has  only  frontal  protiibcram  i^, 
calltsl  feMJrfa;  in  tile  second,  a  simple  tin*  or  ejisiir.  .-alli-ij 
s/>ijte  In  the  case  of  American  deer;  in  the  third,  a  lottg<*r 
stem  with  one  branch,  the  berne-ataler ;  in  the  fourth. 
Hie  U:  .  Ut.,  or  bay-antUr .  In  the  fifth,  the  tnlttr  ruswl 
is  acT)uirwl:  after  wldch  the  ends  of  the  stag's  horns 
Isrcome  more  or  leas  iHxLmatc,  devehiping  the  croNsi  or 
#wr  royaf,  whence  more  or  fewer  [N.ints  diverge  In  sulv- 
scijut'ut  years.  The  total  number  of  'jH.ints,'  counting  nil 
II  ie  tines,  may  be  ten.  Tlie  main  stem  ol  a  branched  ant- 
ler is  the  Viioi ;  the  branches,  exclusive  id  the  mere  points 
of  the  iiulnuiled  jiart,  are  the  tint*.  The  i-nler  of  branch- 
ing is  iilrfcrcnl  in  dilterent  spct  irs;  In  sonw-  the  division 
is  dlchotomoua  thn.uchout,  as  in  the  mulc-decr  of  Amer- 
ica. In  general,  the  tines  are  oltscts  of  a  nudn  lsrsun.  The 
reindeer  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  lirow 
anller,  which  is  also  usually  mie  b  larger  on  one  side  than 
nh  tlie  other.  The  most  ]nxliiiate  antlers  are  those  of  the 
Kurojsan  elk  ami  of  the  Aniericun  usucwe. 
4.  Same  as  antler-moth. 

antlered  (niit'lfrd),  a.     1.  Having  antlers; 

solid-horned:  as,  the  antUrtd  ruminants,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  honie<i  ruminants. — 2. 
Decorated  with  utitlera. 

once  nwire  the  nierr)*  voices  aonnd 
Within  the  nmUrrd  hall. 

li.  II .  //.Vmes,  Island  Hunting-!*,  me 

antler-moth  (ant'l^r-mflth),  n.    A  European 
species  of  noetuid  moth,  Charon*  (or  Cerapte 
•X)  yramini*.   Tlie  larva;  are  very  destructive,  anmc- 
ae.  destroying  the  herbage  of  wlmlc  measiows  Al^ 
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antlia 

antUa  (aot'li-^),  a. ;  pi.  antli*  (-1).  [L., a  ma- 
chine t<  i  draw  up  water,  a  pump,  <  Gr.  avr'/Jn,  tho 
hold  of  a  ship,  bilge- water,  <  Ait/oc,  the  hold  of  a 


bilgo-water,  a  bucket,  <  avri,  up,  +  'rUrtv, 
lift,sL.*N«i-ii 


-  in  pp.  tlahu.  Intuit,  associated 
with  ferre,  bear:  see  ablative]  The  spiral  tongue 
or  proboscis  of  lepidopterous  insects,  by  which 
they  pump  up  the  juices  of  plants,  it  contUu  of 
the  greatly  elongated  mrnulrr.  which  form  a  hrng  bipar- 
tite *uii4irul  tube.  When  ooiled  up  it  form*  a  flat  •plral, 
tike  the  «pnng  of  a  watch.  See  cut  wider  haiuteUum.- 
Antlla  Pneumatic*,  in  attnm.,  the  Air-pump,  a  con- 
atellatioti  In  the  anouiern  hcralaphere,  iltuated  between 
liydra  and  Argo  Navia. 
Antliata  (ant-li-a'tft),  n.  vL  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
anfftufiui:  see  asffMifc.]  A  synonym  of  IMptera: 
a  name  given  by  Fabriciua  to  the  dipterous  in- 
sects, from  their  feeding,  like  the  common  fly, 
by  means  of  a  sucker  or  antlia.  The  name  U  no 

longer  In  uae,  the  term  anttia  being  now  apptied  exclusively 
to  the  spiral  haiuiellalo  |»n>lK»do  of  lepidoptcrona  inwcla. 

antliate  (aot'll-at),  a.  [<  NL.  anlliatue,  <  L. 
anttia.]   Furnished  with  an  autlia. 

ant-lion  >ant'li'on),  a.  A  neuropteroua  insect 
of  the  section  Planipennia,  family  Myrmelcon- 
tuhr,  and  genus  Mgrmelron,  as,  for  example, 
U.  Jortnicaritu.  The  nam*  U  specifically  given  to  tbo 
larva,  which  haa  aUracUHl  more  ikollc*  than  tbc  perfect 
taacct,  ou  account  ot  tho  Ingenuity  displayed  by  It  la 


An*       >' JQinw^/Mt  ft* ,s h~a m»t  ].   Perfect  Itno. t  aajI  btera. 


preparing  a  kind  o 
(chk'fly  aiiUX  It  'I 
awl  flnret  tand  It  > 
throwing  up  Uw  pi 
the  t<lt  H  deepenon 
antplng,  tho  ant -II- 
only  IU  d.rmlJaW. 
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antral  (an'tral),  a.  [<  antrum  +  -<iJ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to" an  antrum  or  sinus;  cavernous, 
as  a  bone. 

antref  (an'ter),  ».  [Prop,  antcr  (orig.  printed 
a«tor  in  first  extract),  <  P.  aafrc,  <  U  antrum,  < 
(Jr.  iwooi-,  a  cave.  Cf.  nnfram.]  A  cavern;  a 
cave. 

^ntrn  vast,  ami  deaerU  Idle.         Skat.,  Othello.  L  S. 

A  rein  of  cold  

With  all  lu  line*  abrupt  and  angnlar, 
(hu-ahootlng  aomotlmoa,  liko  a  ineteor-atax, 
Through  a  vaat  antra.  AVatr,  Endyralon,  1L 

antritU  (an-tri'tia),  n.  [NL.,  <  asfrmw  (see 
def.) +  -.*«.]  In/.«fW.,innammationofthean- 
trum  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  See  antrum. 

antrorse  <an-trors'),  a.  [<  NL.  antrortu*,  <  L. 
'antcro-  (appar.  base  of  anterior,  <  ilafe,  be- 
fore) +  tersut,  turned,  <  vertere,  turn.  Cf. 
trorite,  retrortte,  etc.}  In  dot.  and  zool.,  bent 
or  directed  forward  or  upward :  especially,  in 
ornith.,  applied  to  the  bristly  feathers  which  fill 
the  nasal  fossa}  of  such  birds  as  crown  and  jays, 

antrorsely  (an-trOra'il),  adv.  Forward;  in  a 
forward  direction;  anteriorly. 

antrorBifonn  (an-ti^r'si-ftorm),  a.  [<  NL.  an- 
trorsus,  forward,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  In  irAlA., 
having  that  form  which  results  from  a  regular 
increase  in  the  height  of  the  body  forward  to 
the  head,  as  in  the  gurnard,  toad-fish,  etc.  T. 
Gill,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mua.  (18&4),  p.  357.  See 
cut  under  fnaif-fa*. 

AntroBtomus  '(an-troa't^-mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  avrpnv,  a  cavern,  +  irrdAia,  mouth.]  A 


anuria 

ant-Bhrlke  (aiit'shrlk^,  n.  A  passerine  birfl  of 
the  family  t'omtieariuta}  (which  see)  and  sub- 
family ThamnophiUna ;  a  South  Auiericau  buah- 


'  tho  doatriKtlnti  of  Inaacta 
l-ahaprd  liolo  In  Ui*  drtcat 
irking  InaM*  tho  hole  ami 
land  with  ila  bond.  When 
n,  and  the  aldra  are  uHlte  amixith  and 
i  tinrtot  Itarlf  at  111*  hotloui  with 
mandl'ite*  projecting,  and  walta  for 
IU  prey.    Tho  moment  a  victim  fall*  in.  the  larva  aeUea 
It  with  IU  mandllrie*  and  aurka  lu  Jutoea. 
antocular  (ant-ok'A-lar),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+  aeuluM,  eye.   Cf.  antler.]    Situated  in  front 
of  tho  eye ;  anteooular. 

an  toad  '(an-tfi'sl),  n.  pi.    [Nl*.,  <  Or.  4»Toon«, 
pi.  of  dvToocor:  see  anteciant.}    Saute  as 
ruins. 

antOBciana,  a.  pi.  See  antrrtans. 
antonoma&la  ;au-ton^-mA'xik),  n.  [L.,  <  Or. 
ovToiyunam,  <  mTomuaieiv,  call  by  another  name, 
<  am,  instead  of,  +  o>ou<t,'cir,  name,  <  4it>^«, 
name,  =  L.  somen  =  E.  nowte.]  In  rhct.,  the 
substitution  of  an  epithet,  or  of  the  appellative 
of  some  office  dignity,  profession,  science,  or 
trade,  for  the  true  name  of  a  tieraon,  as  when 
hi*  majesty  is  used  for  a  king,  Ai>  lordship  for  a 
nobleman,  or  the  philosopher  for  Aristotle;  con- 
versely, tho  use  of  a  proper  noun  in  the  place  of 
a  common  noun :  aa,  a  Cato  tor  a  man  of  severe 
gravity,  or  a  Solomon  tor  a  wise  man. 
antonomastic  (an-ton-o-maa'tik),  a.  [<  an- 
tonomasia,  after  Or.  bvouaaruic.  ]  Of,  pertain- 
onomaaia. 


ing  to,  or  marked  by  ant« 
antonomastical(au-too-^-n)a«'ti-kal),a.  Same 
as  n«iton»Mi<M»ic. 

antonomastically  (an-ton-^-mas'ti-kal-i),  adi\ 
By  menus  or  In  the  manner  of  the  figure  an- 
tonomasia. 

antonym  (an'to-nim),  a.  [<  Or.  'avruwuae  (cf. 
diTwiima,  a  pronoun).  <  (iiTi,  against,  +  oiuuo, 
dial.  6wua  =  K.  name :  see  onvmi.]  A  eountcr- 
tenn;  an  opposite;  an  antithetical  word:  tho 
opposite  of  synonym :  as,  life  is  the  antonym  of 
death. 

antorbitai  (ant-Ar'bi-tal),  a.  [<  L.  ante,  before, 
+  orbita,  orbit.]    Same  as  ante-orbital. 

The  itntortnlal,  m  lateral  ethmoidal,  pr<K>nw<  of  the 
primordial  cranlinn.  llnrltu,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  ua. 

Antoeilandrlan  (an-td-«i-an'dri-an),  n.  [<  asf- 
for  nitfi-  +  thtiamirian.]  A  name  applied  to  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  who  opposed  the  doctrines 
of  Oviander.    See  (tmandnan. 

antoZOUO  (ai>-t6'»6n),  n.  [<  nnf-  for  anti-  + 
oimir.y  A  Mulwtam-e,  fonfleriy  lielieved  to  be 
a  UHxliflrutiou  of  oxygen,  whose  chief  tieculiar- 
ity  iH  that  it  combines  with  or.one  and  reduces 
it  to  onliuary  oxygen.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  hydrogen  dioxid,  HoOo. 

antoswnitetnii-to'lcfi-nit),!!.  [<  mtforonc  +  -if*-.] 
A  variety  of  (luontc  or  fiuor-apar,  found  at 
WOlsendorf ,  Buvnria.  It  coiita  a  itronK  i«lor.  at  one 
time  •iipi>.«<vl  to  !«■  Jue  to  uituiooe,  but  ciucu  ahuwtt  to 
!»•  canaeil  by  free  llilorilL 

i.    Plunil  of  nnlraw. 


Ckuck  -UlV.Ucn.  iWx/eall 

named  from  the  cavernous  mouth,  garnished 
with  long  rictal  vibrissa*.  The  nuatriU  are  oral  with 
a  raiaed  nrn,  but  not  tubular;  the  winio  are  aliort  and 
rounded ;  tlie  tail  is  long  and  rounded ;  the  taraua  i»  alburt 
and  feathered,  the  middle  claw  pectinate :  the  plumace  la 
very  lu  and  moUUd ;  and  tho  cmta  are  usnally  ukarblc<L 
The  type  of  the  genna  la  the  Carolinian  rhack.wura.wMow 
(.1.  Aj7Wi'n*Mi*l,  anil  the  genna  la  naually  mode  to  inclnde 
all  the  true  nlght-Jara  or  goauacken  of  America,  each  a« 
the  whlppoorwlll  <A.  nx(Jmui\  the  poor-will  (J.  nut 
tall 0,  and  otliera  of  the  warmer  narU  of  Arc  ' 
to  and  rraemhllng  the  old-world  apeciea  of 
proper.   JiiAn  tloutd,  loiw. 

Antrozoun  (an-tro-z6'tis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
Tpov,  a  cave,  cavern,  +  ii>m>,  animal :  see  soon.] 
A  remarkable  genus  of  bats,  of  the  family  Fcj- 
prrtilionida!  and  subfamily  l'lecotinaj.  They  have 
leparale  ear»,  a  rudimentary  rwiee-leaf,  annl  the  tndaora 
and  i»retuolarB  NtUi  only  one  on  each  aide  above  and  two 
oil  each  side  Ik*1ow.  A ,  jattUtia,  the  only  opecica,  U  a  nun- 
inutiuutuf  t'nllforiilsAiid  Arltona.   Ilarnton  ^liien,  lsiii 

antrum  (an'trum),  n. ;  pi.  antrxt  (-trii).  [XL.. 
<  Ik  antrum,  <  Or.  avrpov,  a  cave.]  A  name  of 
various  cavities  in  the  body,  but  when  used 
alone  gignifving  the  antrum  Highmorianum 
(cavity  of  itighiiiore,  also  called  «bim  maril- 
laris),  a  cavity  in  the  «u|wrior  niaxiUnry  bone, 
lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communi- 
cating with  tho  middle  uieatns  of  the  now. — 
Antrum  buccinoaum,  the  cochlea  of  Hie  ear:  aocHllfd 
from  iu  reacnddaiice  to  u  whelk,  a  ahell  of  the  jreiiuu 

frun-inuin  Antrum  pylori,  a  amidl  dilatation  of  the 

atomarh  at  iU  pyloric  end.    Aleu  called  I'vxr  cul-dt-mr. 

antrustion  (an-trus'ti-on).  ».  \V.,  <  ML.  an- 
trustiotu-),  prob.  <  Otiii.  an,  on,  in,  +  fr«»/, 
protection,  help,  also  a  protei-tor,  =  K.  truat, 
<j.  v.]  One  of  certain  vusnals  who,  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Prankish  kings  and  became  ttieir  companions 
in  tho  palace  niid  in  the  field.  Tlie  antnuitl'mn  or- 
r.ipon«l<il  to  tin?  Anslo-Saxon  royal  thaie*».  ami  formed 
iiur  of  the  cajll<-«t  cliusea  M  KretKh  nobility. 

Tlie  military'  icnicr  of  the  [FrankMi]  chiefs  waa  wild 
for  l>y  tliein  I  Hie  kiti|ra|  hi  irranU  of  land.  .  .  .  TV«c 
eraiitfc-M  (nmially  Uie  colnfiariiolia  of  the  king,  Under  tfie 
nanie  of  A  utmxt .  .  .  lie-ranic  posM'SM'd  of  v;»,t  do- 
iilsIils  and  ,'orTi'»|Mindlnij  pnwrr. 

«.7r>.  Slliil.  Med.  Hl-I  .  Ill 

antrustionship  (an-trus'ti-oii-ship),  n.  The 
office  or  state  of  an  antrustion :  as,  "  the  Frank 
»  Knave.  Urit.,  IX.  121. 


ant  '  B-wood  (antx'wad),  n.  A  West  Indian  i 
of  a  sapotaceous  shrub,  Humctia  cantata. 

ant-thrush  (ant'thrush ), ».  1 .  A  South  Ameri- 
can passerine  bird,  or  ant-bird,  of  the  family 
Formicanula;  or.  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of 
the  subfamily  Forntiooriia/r  (which  see). — 3. 
A  breve;  an  East  Indian  biril  of  the  family 
ntthUr,  having  little  relation  with  the  fore- 
going; in  the juuml,  the  breves  or  pittas.  See 
1'ittida. — 3.  Originally,  as  used  by  the  transla- 
tors of  Cuvier,  a  specie*  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going families,  and  also  of  others ;  any  bird  of 
tho  indeterminate  genus  Myothera  of  Illiger. 
Hcnoa  the  name  haa  ueiudly  had  no  more  eiact  algntaca- 
tion  than  ant  bird,  or  atu^auher,  or  anl-eofer,  u  applied 
lo  a  Wnl. 

ant-tree  ( ant'tre),  n.  A  name  given  to  species 
of  Itiplaris,  a  polygonaccous  genus  of  trees 
of  tropical  America,  the  fistulous  branches  of 
which  serve  for  the  habitation  of  ants. 

ant-Wart  vuut'wkrt),  n.    Same  as  nnt-t-yg,  2. 

ant-worm  (ant'werm),  it.   Same  as  ant-egy,  2. 

ant-wren  fjtnt'ren),  «i.  A  South  American  pas- 
serine bird,  of  the  family  Formieariida  (which 
see)  and  subfamily  Formicivorina.  See  cut  un- 
der Formieirora, 

An u bla  (a-nu'bis),  a.  [Ij.,  <  Or.  "Awoti/Jrc.  < 
Egypt.  Anepn  or  Anup,  Coptic  Anob  or  Anoub.] 

1.  An  Egvptiun  deity,  represented  with  tho 
head  of  a  dog  or  jackal,  find  identified  by  the 
later  Greeks  and  Romans  with  their  Hermes  or 
Mercury. —  2.  In.-oo(.:  (<t)  A  generic  name  of 
the  fennee  of  Bruce,  Annbw  zertla,  a  kind  of  fox, 
the  Canis  zcrda  of  (Imelin,  the  Fcnneeun  eoaren- 
ris  of  some  authors,  supposed  to  be  the  animal 
taken  for  a  jackal  iu  certain  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs. (6)  [/.  c]  The  specific  name  of  a  very 
large  kiud  of  baboon,  the  Cynoerphalta  anubie 
of  western  Africa. 

Anura1  (a-nu'rS),  a.  [NL.,  fern.  sing,  of  aa«- 
ra*,  tailless:  boo  <is«rt>NJi.l  1.  Agenusof  very 
short-tailed  wren-like  birds  of  India,  generally 
referred  to  the  genus  Testa.    Uoiloeon,  1R41.— 

2.  A  genus  or  leaf-nosed  bats,  of  the  family 
PhkUonhmatida. 

Also  written  Anoura. 
Anura2  (a-nu'rg),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  neut  pi.  of 
tailless:  see  anurotm.]  An  order  of 
Amphibia,  the  Jkt- 
traehia  ealtentia,  or 
batrachiana  prop- 
er, as  frogs  and 
toads ;  salient  ovip- 
arous amphibi- 
ous, tailless  when 
adult,  provided 
with  well-devel- 
oped legs,  breath- 
ing air  by  lungs, 
and  undergoing 
complete  metamor- 
phosis from  the 
tadpole  state,  in 
which  they  are 
tailed  and  limbless, 
and  breathe  water 
by  gills.  Called  ^fntira 
IndlBtlncUoii  from  17 ro- 
iff irt,  and  rArrioutornAa 
in  coulraat  to  /eAuvo- 
oir.r^iAii.  The  vrrtclirw* 
are  dlveralfurm  and 
fiotti  ?  to  10  lu  number. 
Hie  .1  nnrn  have  a  well- 
formed  Mernum.  and  a 
pectoral  and  a  pelvic 
arch.  Thciklnhnnked, 
and  arne*  to  aome  ex- 
tent  aa  an  organ  of  res- 
piration: It  la  ahed  aa 
in  arrprnU.  ^uiall  vart- 
onaly  dlanoeed  teeth  are 
naually  preaeul :  the 
tongue  it  present  (in 
/^dNeroyfoft),  or  apparontly  abtcot  <tn  J;tto*mX 
are  iipwnrd  of  600  tueciea  ot  thU  very  honioorhcou 
for  uHkh  tome  Vst  jrenera  ami  from  A  to  'is  fam 


Skull  r4  Frog  ,  tHHUmta  : 

A.  from  »t>n»e  ;  P.  hont  hvlow  .  m.  lh« 
|M,ra,|^looKiMl .  v.  uW  ^tr-!lt--l  .m.  u,  ul> 
ea-ceinluni ;  J,  tlis  UbiwimiimUiM  ; 
/,  y,  t'llt.  eio,  .it  clfoceor?.  ulgprril, 
ul,udvafia  itcr«c*;^.cux^ipluli 
F f,  /'.f ,  frwitol  .i  nd  juinnml ;  .V* .  n«- 
»ili  J/,.ia«slL«;  PI,  p«UuI.  Pmu 


Tli. 


of  th. 


■■>»■• 


One 


adopted  l»y  different  autliura.  The  typlc 
family  Ramdn ;  the  tree-froo  arc  It, 
Ku<<.>\\i*i<T. ;  arul  theajtluetal  Surinam  te 
family  Viyitltr,  Alwi  writU'ti  Jr*owm 
vm'Menum,  ftnna,  mid  femi|*>roiaa#fui 

anuran  (a-uu'ran),  a.   [<  Amtra?  +  -an.] 
of  l he  .■fniirn.    Also  written  anonran. 

anur98iB(an-u-r6'8is),n.  [NL.]  Sameasntwr>a. 

anuria  <a-nu'ri-tt),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  rii-  priv.  -r 
oi'i-ov.  urine.]   Absence  of  micturition,  whether 
from  suppression  or  from  retention  of 
Also  called  anure* 


Digitized  by  Google 


Anurida 

Anejrlrta  (a-nu'ri-d8),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Or.  <h>- 
priv.  +U17M,  tail,  +  -ida.]  A  genus  of  Collem- 
bola,  typical  of  the  family  Anundul<r.  A.mari- 
fiwn  in  a  species  found  under  stones  on  the  sea- 
roast. 

Anuridida  (an-u-rid'i-do).  n.  pi,  [XL.,  <  Ann- 
ruin  +  -ida. ]  A  family  of  apterous  ametabo- 
loas  collembolous  insects,  typified  by  the  genus 
.tnerNItf.  related  to  I'utluhdtc  and  ofteu  merged 
in  that  family. 

Anurosorex  (an'u-ro-ao'reks),  n.  [NL.,  <  anu- 
nw,  tallies*,  +  L.  Wex,  shrew:  gee  anurous  and 
Sorrx,]  A  genus  of  terrestrial  shrews,  of  the 
family  Snricidir,  with  28  white  teeth,  very  small 
cars,  ami  rudimentary  tail.  It  contains  a  rnole- 
1  from  Tibet,  J.  sanamipes. 
I  is-nu'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  anuria*,  tailless, 
<  Or.  iv-  priv.  +  woo,  a  tail.]  PerUining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  Anura.  Also  writ- 
ten osowrowjt. 

Unry  (an'u-ri),  11.    Same  aa  anuria. 

anus  (a'nus),  ».  [L.,  prob.  orig.  the  same  as 
anus,  aiMiM,  a  ring:  see  annuiiM.)  The  termina- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube  or  alimentary  canal ; 
the  end  of  the  enteron  of  any  animal;  the  ori- 
8ce  through  which  the  refuse  of  digestion  is 

voided.  The  anus  U  usually  on  a  part  of  the  body  away 
from  uie  mouth,  hat  it  U  sometime*  coincident  with  the 
buter.  It  Is  usually  a  circular  ortflr*,  provldrd  with  a 
sphincteral  arrangement  by  which  It  may  be  shut ;  hut  it 
la  sometimes  a  cleft  or  chink,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
•filch  distinguishes  Etiological  groups :  thus,  it  ia  longi- 
tudloal  in  turtles,  and  transverse  in  lixards  and  snakra. 
Ia  many  vertebrates  and  other  animals  the  anus  serves 
k<  the  discharge  uf  the  excretion  of  the  kidneys  and  of 
the  products  of  the  generative  organs,  aa  well  as  of  tlie 
reftlsr  uf  digestion.  See  anaf. 

■U1U.  [L..  a  common  adj.  suffix,  whence  E. 
-an:  see  -oh.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  adjectives  and 
nouns  thence  derived:  common  in  New  Latin 
names,  especially  specific  names. 
IDVll  (an  vil),  11.  [Early  mod.  E.  anvil,  anviU, 
aneiU,  antild,  andvile,  amebic,  anfeeUI,  andfelde, 
etc.,  <  ME.  andrtll,  anryldc,  anrrtd,  aneytt,  an- 
relt.  anfeld,  anfclt,  aneftld,  anefelt,  etc.,  <  AS. 
aafWf,  antilte,  onfilte,  earliest  form  onfilti,  =  OD. 
(dial.)  nencilte  =  OHO.  anafalz,  these,  the  aii- 
par.  orig.  forms,  appearing  with  variations  la 
OD.  aenhitt,  ambilt  (OFlern.  also  aenlAlckt),  aen- 
btlt,  aenbeld,  amber  Id,  aemMd,  mod.  I>.  aim- 
httld,  aamlxUl  =  Flem.  aenbceld,  aemlietUl  ( Bp- 
par,  simulating  D.  Flem.  beelden,  form)  =  LO. 
aitrbtltc,  anelioitc,  ambvlt,  ambolt  (>  Dan.  niw- 
Mt)  =  OHO.  anabtAs  (appnr.  simulating  the 
synonymous  OHG.  anabo:,  MHO.  anetio:,  0.  «wi- 
f*i*t,  an  anvil,  a  different  word,  <  OHO.  aim-, 
G.  on-  (=  AS.  an-,  on-,  E.  on),  +  bo:an  =  AS. 
hedtan,  K.  beat),  an  anvil:  perhaps  <  AS.  an-, 
on-,  E.  on,  +  .fj7f,  -filte,  -titn,  reduced  from  an 
ft.  typo  '-faUiithi,  with  formative  *-fAi.  -th,  < 
'dan,  fealdan,  =  Ooth.  falthan  =  OHO.  fal- 
,  faltan,  MHO.  O.  fatten,  fold  (with  a  secon- 
dary form  in  OUO.faUen,  MHO.  Q. /alien,  fold, 
groove,  join ;  ef.  O.  fals-amboss,  a  copper- 
smith's anvil);  being  thus  lit  that  on  which 
metals  are  'folded,' bent,  or  welded  under  the 
hammer:  see  an-1,  on-1,  and  /0W1.  A  similar 
reduction  of  form  occurs  in  AS.  Mt,  <  /r<i(- 
dctk,  foldeth,  hutt,  kictt.  hilt,  <  healdeth,  holdeth, 
and  also  in  AS.  felt,  E.  felt*,  and  AS.  kilt,  E. 
*)/(,  if,  as  is  supposed,  they  are  derived  respec- 
tively from/cviMaJi,  fold,  and  keatdan,  hold;  so 
AS.  oesya to,  <  'jwaJidifAa,  health,  fnirif  =  Ooth. 
intinditka,  wickedness.]  1.  An  iron  block 
with  a  smooth  face,  usual]  v  of  steel,  on  which 
metals  are  hammered  and"  shaped.  The  buck. 

scolth't  anvil  wmmoaily  has  a  conical  or  pointed  borixontal 
projection  called  a  b*ak  or  horn,  for  working  curved  ur 
annulsr  pieces,  and  holes  for  the  Insertion  of  duTcreut 
six**  and  shapes  of  ciitters,  swagea,  etc.  Tlie  gold-beater's 
anvtl  u  tor  the  Ant  bsjumerlng  a  simple  block  of  steel,  and 
far  in*  srci>o,l  a  block  of  marble.  Anvils  for  steam-ham' 
nam  are  cslleil  anriZ-Woeirj,  and  are  of  Iron  faced  with 
steel  and  supported  on  wooden  piling. 

8.  Figuratively,  anything  on 
struck. 

The  aanf  n|  my  iword.  Stat.,  Cor.,  iv,  5. 

3.  In  aiw(..  ono  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
the  incus  (which  see).  See  cuts  under  ear1  and 
tympanic.— 4.  In  SreariiM,  the  resisting  cone, 
plate,  or  bar  atrainst  which  the  fulminate  in  a 
metallic  cartri.lge  is  exploded.  It  ilkelm,  Mil. 
Diet  — 5.  Mtlit.,  a  small  pennon  on  the  end  of  a 
lance,  r'arro*.  Mil.  Encyo  To  be  on  the  anvil, 

tu  br  Ui  a  stale  of  discussion,  formation,  or  preparation, 
as  »ien  a  scheme  nr  measure  is  forming,  bat  not  niaturvd. 

**«*ral  members,  .  .  .  knowing  what  sro»  on  tkt  anril, 
wenl  to  the  clergy  and  desired  their  judgment.  AVi/T. 

U1TQ  fsn'vili,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  asn'fcrforoB- 
ppr.  anntinff  or  anrilhng.    [<  anvil,  it.] 
1  on  an  anvil.  [Bare.] 
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Of  panuve  fortitude 

»'fofrAer(«Mi/  JfosnJi^rr 


Armor,  a>imir<f  la  the  shop 

fX  Lover's  I^Hrreaa,  tv. 


anything 

as.  nay  schoolboy  woo  Id  know  that :  any  attempt  to  evad* 


anvil-block  (an'vil-blok),  ».  _[=  D.  aanbeelti*- 
Mot=  Flem.  aemlietldblnk.]  The  metal  block 
or  anvil  upon  which  a  steam-hammer  falls. 

anvil-cupper  (uu' vil-kup'er),  n.  A  machine  for 
making  tho  inner  cup  or  case  of  a  cartridge, 
which  contains  the  fulminate. 

anvil-drosa  (an'vil-dros),  n.    Protoxid  of  iron. 

anvil-vise  (an' vil-vis),  n.  A  compound  tool 
consisting  of  a  vise  of  which  one  jaw  forms  an 
anvil. 

anxietude  (ang-ri'tj-tud),  n.  [<  LL.  o»jrief»«to, 
equiv.  to  the  usual  anxtotat:  boo  anxiety.]  Anx- 
iety. [Rare.] 

anxiety  (ang-zi'e-ti),  ». ;  pi.  anxieties  (Air.).  [< 
F,  anjnete  (Cotgrave),  <  L.  aaurief<i(f-)s,  <  aniius, 
anxious:  see  anxious.]  1.  The  apprehension 
caused  by  danger,  misfortune,  or  error ;  concern 
or  solicitude  respecting  some  event,  future  or 
uncertain ;  disturbance,  uneasiness  of  mind,  or 
care,  occasioned  by  trouble. 

To  be  happy  is  not  only  to  tie  freed  from  the  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  body,  but  frura  asurirfy  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  Tiliolmsn. 

2.  In  patkol.,  a  state  of  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, with  general  indisposition,  and  a  distress- 
ing sense  of  oppression  at  the  epigastrium.  -Bra. 
1.  L'arr,  Cvnetrn.  SutwitwSt,  etc.  (see  care),  foreboding, 
uneasiness,  djauulet,  li»|ul«tudv,  reaUeaaoeas,  apprehen- 
sion, fear,  misgiving,  worry. 

anxious  (angk'shus),  u.  [<  L.  anxius,  anxious, 
solicitous,  distressed,  troubled,  <  angere,  dis- 
tress, trouble,  choke :  seean^owA,  angvr,  and  an- 
ger1.] 1.  Full  of  anxiety  or  solicitude ;  greatly 
troubled  or  solicitous,  especially  about  some- 
thing future  or  unknown ;  being  in  painful  sua- 
»:  applied 

i^ryoVn.  tV.  of  'Luclail,  Ul.  268. 

Anximu  and  trembling  for  the  birtli  of  Fate. 

To,*,  It.  of  the  L..IL  141 

3.  Attended  with,  proceeding  from,  or  mani- 
festing solicitude  or  uneasiness :  applied  to 
things  :  as,  anxious  forebodings ;  anxious  labor. 

;heek  upon  his  hand  recllii  d. 
though  ta  revolving  In  his  mind. 

•fb-yden. 


A  small,  neat  volume  of  only  eighty-seven  p 
with  a  modest  and  somewhat  anxious  dedication. 

ridrsw,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  36. 

3.  Earnestly  desirous  or  solicitous:  as.  anxious 
to  please :  anxious  to  do  right.  Anximu  it  followed 
by  /ur  ur  oAout  before  the  object  uf  sidh'itude.  The  for- 
nier  is  generally  used  when  the  thing  is  something  desired 
to  happen  or  be  done  ;  the  Utter  of  a  person,  creature,  or 
situation:  as,  anxious /or  his  release;  anxiova  about  tils 
health  or  about  him.  -iyn.  1.  I'areful,  uneasy,  umiulet, 
restless,  troubled,  disturt<ed,  apprehensive. 

anxiously  (angk'shus-li),  nrir.  In  an  anxious 
manner;  solicitously;  with  painful  uncertainty; 
carefully;  with  solicitude. 

anxiousneu  (angk'shus-nes),  a,    [<  anxious  + 
-nes.i.]    The  Btate  or  quality  of  being 
great  solicitude ; 


It  suffices  me  to  say,  In  i 
elmiwlK-re,  are  Indbpoaed  to  Innovation,  and  i 
antimilty,  <tny  usage,  nay  livery  pr<xiuetlve  of  ease  . 
profit,  to  the  inipivducUvc  scrvl,-*  of  thoiutht. 

^mer»o.i.  UUrary  Kthlca. 


When  any  Is  preceded  by  a  negative,  cipreaaed  or  I: 
Uie  two  are  together  wjulvalent  to  an  emphatic  ni_ 
•  none  at  all."  not  even  one ' :  aa,  Uiere  baa  neter  been  any 


It,-*™*  Ins 


Mat  xi.  S7. 

bo  called  a  form  of  solar  energy. 
/Mirson.  Nat.  and  tlie  Bible,  p.  uaj 

II.  pmn.  [By  omission  of  the  noun,  which  ia 
usually  expressed  in  an  adjacent  clause,  or  ia 
implied  in  the  context.]  In  the  singular,  one, 
some;  in  the  plural,  some:  indeterminately 
distributed  in  tho  same  uses  as  the  adjective, 
and  used  absolutely  or  followed  by  of  in  parti- 
live  construction:  with  reference  to  persons, 
any  one,  anybody;  in  the  plural,  any  per- 
:-  nun. 

Who  la  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If 
o»y.  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.   SAo*.,  J.  <\.  Hi.  s. 

I  have  not  seen  you.  lately  at  any  q/  the  places  I  visit. 

StteU,  Spectator,  Jio.  Ma. 
|  In  this  sense  it  might  formerly  have  a  j 
Vet  the  brave  rourtkr  . 


StMU.  spectator.  So.  79. 

any  (en'i),a.  and  pron.  [The  pron.  is  that  of  tho 
early  mod.  E.  eny;  <  ME.  any.  anie,  ani,  cny, 
enie,  eni  (also  eoutr.  ei,  eie,  ai,  aric),  <  AS.  trnta, 
modified  form  of  *d»»47  (which  reappears  in 
ME.  ony,  E.  dial,  and  Sc.  o«fy,  =  OS.  enig, 
ewtg  =  OFrics.  enig,  enick,  ienig,  eng,  ang,  any, 
=  D.  cenig,  any,  only,  sole,  =  OHO.  einag,  \iHO. 
einec,  eincg,  0.  cinig,  one,  only,  solo),  <  tin,  one, 
+  -ig,  E.  -y1 :  see  one  and  -y'.  Any  is  thus  an 
adj.  deriv.  of  one,  or  rather  of  its  weakened 
form  an,  a,  in  an  indeterminate  unitary  or, 
in  plural,  partitive  use.  The  emphatic  sense 
'onlv'  coexists  in  D.  with  the  indeterminate, 
and  Is  the  only  sense  in  0.]  I,  a.  In  the  sin- 
gular, one,  a  or  an,  some;  in  the  plural,  some: 
indeterminately  distributed,  implying  unlim- 
ited choice  aa  to  the  particular  unit-  number, 
or  quantity,  and  hence  subordinately  as  to  qual- 
ity, whichever,  of  whatever  quantity  or  kind ; 
an  indeterminate  unit  or  number  of  units  out 
nf  many  or  all.  The  Indeterminate  sense  grows  out  of 
it*  use  Ui  Interrogative  and  conditional  seiiteixa's  :  aa.  has 
he  any  friend  to  npeuk  tot  him'?  I»  there  n«ypn«jf  of 
tlial?  if  you  have  any  witnesses,  prodiux-  them. 

Who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?  Pa  Iv.  o. 

If  there  he  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Cawir 'a,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  lore  to  <'a?sar  was  no 
less  than  Ins.  Smirk. ,  J.  C. ,  UL  i 

llu  affirmative  sentences,  anil,  being  Indeterminate  in  ap- 
plication. In  ctt.T  t  has  reference  to  every  unit  uf  the  s.irt 
Hunt  rd  aiul  U.us  may  lie  nearly  equivalent  to  erery. 


other  Hub.  Tale.] 
any  (en'i),  adr.  [<  ME  any,  rny,  ony ;  prop,  the 
instr.  ease  of  the  adj.]  In  any  degree;  to  any 
extent ;  at  all :  especially  used  with  compara- 
tives, as  any  better,  any  worse,  any  more,  any 
less,  any  sooner,  any  later,  amy  longer,  etc. 

A  patrician  could  nut  lie  tribune  at  Horns,  nay  mora 
than  a  peer  can  tie  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  In  England. 

K.  A.  Freeman.  Aiuer.  Lecta.,  p.  Sol. 
Also,  In  negative  and  Interrogative  sentences,  used  abso- 
lutely :  aa,  It  didn't  rain  any  here;  did  it  hurt  him  aiuyf 

[«'oll'«i.l 

anybody  (en'i-bod'l),  pron.  [<  any  +  body, 
person.]  1.  Any  person;  any  one:  as,  has  any- 
body been  here  f  I  have  not  seen  anybody;  any- 
body can  do  that.— 2.  Any  one  in  general;  a 
person  of  any  sort ;  an  ordinary  person,  aa 
opposed  in  slight  contempt  to  a  somebody :  in 
this  use  with  a  plural:  as,  two  or  three  any- 
bodies. —  3.  Anyone  in  particular;  a  person  of 
some  consequence  or  importance,  as  opposed 
to  a  nofrtw/y;  in  direct  or  indirect  interroga- 
tions: as,  is  he  anybody  t  everybody  who  is 
anybody  was  present. 

anyhow  (en'i-hou),  «rfr.  [<  any,  adr.,  +  fcoir,  in 
indef.  sense.  Cf.  somekotc,  nohotc.]  1.  In  any 
way  or  manner  whatever;  howsoever. 

They  form  an  endlesa  throng  of  laws,  connecting  every 
one  substance  In  creation  with  every  other,  and  different 
from  each  pair  a  nfhaw  taken.  U'ArimU. 

2.  [Continuatively,  as  a  eonj.]  Tn  any  case;  at 
any  rate;  at  all  events;  however  that  may  be; 
however:  as,  anykotc,  ho  failed  to  appear;  any- 
how, I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done, 
anything  (cn'i-thing),  pron.  [<  ME  anything, 
enything,  onything,  usually  written  apart,  any 
thing,  cny  thing,  ( AS.  ifnio  thing:  see  n»y  and 
thing.  In  mod.  use  still  written  apart  when  the 
stress  ia  on  thing.]  A  thing,  indefinitely ;  some- 
thing or  other,  no  mutter  what:  opposed  to 
nothing:  as,  have  you  anything  to  eatf  I  do  not 
see  anything;  givo  mo  anytking. 

It  la  the  proper  thtng  to  say  any  rmitji.  when  men  have  all 
things  tn  their  power.  xVytfrn,  lied,  of  the  Medal. 

[From  lla  Indeterminate  signification,  anything  la  often 
used  colloquially  Ln  comparisons,  aa  emphatically  com- 
prehensive of  whatever  simile  may  suggest  Itaell  or  be 
appropriate,  eapecially  in  the  comparative  phrases  ns... 
as  nnyrAiny,  fur*  anylAin<7,  equivalent  to  'exceedingly,' 
•greatly.' 

t)  my  dear  father  and  mother.  I  fear  your  girl  will  grow 
at  proud  at  anyfAin^.  Kiehardmin,  Pamela,  II.  .17. 

Ilia  boaom  throbb'd  alth  agony,  he  cried  lik*  anything. 

BarKain,  Iiigoldshy  LegvDds.  II.  136.) 

anything  (cn'i-thing).  adt'.  [<  ME.  anything, 
enything,  onything.  onijthynge.  <  AS.  trnigc  thingtt, 
earliest  form  wngi  thinga,  lit,  by  any  of  things: 
irnigc,  instr.  of  tfm'if,  any:  thinga,  gen.  pi.  of 
fAina,  thing,  tlie  noun  being  taken  later  as  instr. 
or  ace,  with  agreeing  adj.]  Any  whit  ;  in  any 
degree ;  to  any  extent ;  at  all. 

familiar  with  me,  think  vlru» 
■B.  Jtmton,  Poetaster,  iv.  1 
Ig,  If  ln  am-  degree ;  if  at  all ;  if  there  is  any 
as,  i)  uayfXlis?,  he  is  a  little  1-rtter  tsvday. 

In  I 
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anythingarian 

anythingarian  (eu'i-thing-a'ri-an),  ».  [< 
tktng  +  -arian,  q.  v.  Cf.  ttoUUH^arianJ]  One 
who  is  'anything'  in  belief:  one  who  professes 
no  particular  creed;  an  wdilTerentlst,  espe- 
cially in  religious  doctrine. 

anvthingarianism  ven'i-thing-a'ri-an-izm),  «. 
[C  aittfthtngarian  +  -ism.']  The  holding  and  ad- 
vocaey  of  no  particular  creed ;  indifferentimn. 

anyway  (en'i-wn),  orfr.  f<  any  +  way.]  1.  In 
any  way  or  mauncr;  anyhow. 

These  fofjru  are  All  thlU  Any  troy  deal*  to  that  consider, 
atioii  of  moot  manner*.  .S'</  /*.  .Sirfiwy,  ApoL  fur  Puetric. 

Haw  should  I  soothe  you  ane-troy. 
Whu  tuiu  the  brother  of  your  youth? 

Teowe-sorl,  To  J.  8, 

2.  [Continuativelv,  as  a  coiy.]    In  any 
at  any  rate;  at  all  events;  anyhow. 

I  think  slw  wia  a  liltli 
I  got  tu  know  who  she  Ii 


frightened  at  first:  t-ui  nro/n-Tv. 
.        Bfoet,  Wliite  Heather,  xlv. 


anyways  (en'l-wi»),  arfr.  [<  «»y  +  trays,  adv. 
gen.  of  my,  as  in  u/ittuas,  but  prob.  suggested 


by  anywise.  Cf.  noway*  and  nuwite.']  1.  In  any 
way  or  manner;  anyhow. —  2.  [Continual!  vely, 
an  a  cony.]  In  any  case;  at  any  rate;  at  all 
events;  anyhow.  [Colloq.  in  both  senses.] 
anywhatt,  pron.  [<  any  +  v*af,  indef.  Cf. 
Homnchat.]  Anvtbtng. 

any~when  (en'i-hwen),  arfr.  [<  any  +  wads. 
Cr.  anywhere,  anyhoir.]  At  any  time;  ever: 
as,  "anywhere  or  a«iysr«eB,"  De  Quineey.  [Dia- 
lectal or  rare.] 

There  If  anywhere,  awl  now  It  antne/um, 

H-  fti»icart*  .Smilk,  Carthage,  p.  333. 

anywhere  (en'i-hwir),  arfr.    [<  any  +  vkrrc. 

C7.  soiseirArre-,  nornrrc]  In,  at,  or  to  any  place : 

as,  to  be  or  to  go  a»yir*<rr. 
anywhithar  (on'i-liwivil'cr),  arft'.    [<  a»y  + 

vhither.    Cf.  anytchere.]    In  any  direction ;  to 

any  place. 

Invelg  lo  .  .  .  men  myirAi'/Arr.        Birmr,  Works,  I. 
anywise  (en'i-wU),  ad>:    [<  ME.  anytfi*p,  anige 
true,  in  full  form  in  or  nn  any  aris*,  <  AS.  on 
atsifle  N-uan,  in  any  manner:  see  <m,  aniy,  and 
sri*r»,  and  cf.  otherwise,  iioirw.]   In  any  way 
r;  to  auy  degree. 

u  a  man  be  a  true  friend,  or  a  good  neighbor, 
J  relative.  wlUi»iit  Industry. 

tomnr,  Sermons,  111.  ill. 

 i  (a-6'ni-an).  a.    [<  L.  Aonius,  <  AoHia,  < 

(Sr.  Aowai  a  name  for  Bootia  in  Greece.]  Per- 
taining to  Aonia,  an  ancient  mythological  and 
poetical  name  of  Baeotia,  or  to  the  Muses,  who 
were  supposed  to  dwell  there;  hence,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Muses;  poetical,  -Aonlan  fount,  the 
fountain  AsanlDur,  mi  a  slope  of  Muuut  Hellcnei.  the 
"  Aonlan  rooont,  wral  to  the  Mats*,  hence  railed  the 
"  Aontsn  malda. 

Aonyx  (s-ou'iks),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1827),  prop. 
Ammyx,'<  Or.  ar-  priv.  +  Invf,  nail,  claw.]  A 
genus  of  otters,  incl  ud  tug  species  with  the  claws 
rudimentary  or  obsolete,  and  the  digits  much 

webbed.  A,  Uilnndi  Is  an  African  species;  A.  leptniiyx 
(sometime*  made  type  of  a  gritus  L* pt owyr)  Inhabits  Jars, 
Borneo,  and  Sumatra;  A.  iwtigitata  Is  found  In  India. 
Also  wrttnrn  .tnonyj. 

Mr.    An  abbreviation  of  aorixt. 

aorixt  (a'o-rist),  a.  and  a.  [<Cr.  iiparroc  (sc. 
Xpow* ,  time,  tense ),  the  aorist  tense,  <  itywrrof, 
indefinite,  unbounded,  <  a-  priv.  +  upinrnc,  de- 
finable, verbal  adj.  of  »,kC<o',  bound,  deflne :  see 
norimN.]  I.  n.  In  gram.,  a  tense  of  the  Greek 
verb  expressing  action  (in  the  indicative,  past 
action)  without  further  limitation  or  im]ilii'H- 
tlon :  hence,  also,  a  tense  of  like  form  or  like 
signification  in  other  language^,  attthe  Sanskrit. 

TIhtc  are  III  Urvrk  t»>i  aurlals.  Ilsuajl;  railed  11k  Aral  aild 
artimd ;  Uwy  ill  Her  In  fnnn,  hut  not  In  ineaninic 

IL.  a.  1.  Indefinite  with  respect  to  time. —  2. 
Pertaining  or  similar  to  the  norist. 

Tho  iUigllsli  active  ptvmnt,  «r  rallirr  aorUt,  paKklple 
In  ■lag  Is  nut  an  Atigto--'*aXHU,  ImiI  a  iiindt-rn  fnnn. 

0.  H.  .Vii'fA,  Ixrtarrs  on  Fji«.  Lame.  p.  649. 

aoristic  (a-6-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  aopi<rru.or,  < 
dopusroc:  see  ai>ri»t.]  Pertaining  to  an  aorist 
or  indefinite  tense:  indeterminate  as  to  time. 

aoristicalt  (a-o-ris'li-kal ).  a.   Same  as  anrintie. 

aoriatically  (HHi-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  nil  aorist. 

In  nvist  laiumatira.  verlis  ha»e  ftwan  whkh  oxiiude  tl« 
imlon  tA  llinr.  .  .  .  ami  t>»ii  Ilir  fiirnw  uniini>i»tli»lly 
t  x|wi"nlvp..f  tliti.'  are.  ill  iMfu  tnl  i«u|»«H|..ii».  inph.ji.-J 
aa^ictUv.  it  xilln.ut  an;  n-rereucc  t-.  tliu«. 

«.  I\  J*;ir»».  Lrctiirn  »n  Etiir.  Ijtuv.,  p.  3W. 

aorta  (a-or'ti).  n.  ;  pi.  aorttr  (-te).  [NL..  <  Gr. 
oi>pr>;,  aorta,  <  ittipttv,  raiw.  lift.  pass,  ofivatott, 
rise.  Ct.  iirlrry.)  In  anal.,  the  main  tnmk  of 
the  arterial  syntem,  issuing  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  lii-nrt.  <-onvesing  arterialiiod  Mood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the  lungs,  ami 


[<  aorta  +  ^ii.] 
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giving  rise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all  the  ar- 
teries of  the  body  except  the  pulmonary.  The 
name  is  cbtettv  girtn  to  men  an  artery  in  those  lusher  ver- 
tebrates which  hare  a  completely  four-chainbert-d  heart. 
The  aurta  commonly  rives  uS  imraed lately  the  great  ressels 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  anterior  limba,  and  ends  by  forkma; 
to  supply  tile  posterior  limba.  lo  the  emliryu  it  commtuii- 
eate*  with  the  piiuuuuary  artery  by  a  duct  (ductus  arte- 
rioaasX  wldeh  u  normally  cluaed  at  birth.  In  man  the 
aorta  is  divided  into  aanmdin^,  fnnasrenv,  and  rfesreiidin^ 
portiotia.  Ttie  itaernd  i  nff  aorta  rises  and  tlieii  curves  over 
to  the  left,  fuetulim  the  (musrera*  portion  or  arrA  of  (Ae 
aorta,  whence  spring  the  Innominate  and  left  carotid  and 
left  subclavian  arteries ;  It  then  descends  upon  and  a  little 
to  Die  left  of  the  bodies  of  the  Tertebrw.lomilnit  tlx)  dtmnd- 
inq  aarta.  divided  Into  the  (Aoracnr  aorta  above  the  dia- 
phragm  and  tike  abdominal  aofta  below  it ;  it  ends  usually 
opposite  Uw  fourtli  lumbar  vertebra  lit  Ufurcatins  into  tlie 
ri(Oil  and  left  cuuunou  lilac  arteries.  The  tburarlcbrancfaea 
arc  numeroua,  but  small  and  chiefly  intercostal :  the  abdom- 
inal branches  are  the  oialiac.  superior  and  Inferior  mesen- 
teric, renal,  suprarenal,  spermatic,  and  others.  The  aorta 
la  provided  at  its  betcinnfru;  with  three  semilunar  valves, 
which  prevent  rearunrltation  of  Mood  Into  the  heart  Hee 
aortic,  and  cuts  under  eirrN<n(ioN.  rwbryo.  Aearf,  tAorar. 

Cardiac  aorta,  see eitract  Wlow.-DeBnlUva  aor- 
ta, the  aorta  as  defined  above.  Primitive  aortas,  the 
first  and  paired  main  arteries  of  live  embryo,  conuected 
with  the  omphalomesenteric  vessels.   See  extract. 

The  heart  of  the  vertebrate  embryo  is  at  first  a  simple 
tube,  the  anterior  elhd  of  which  passes  into  a  eardiac  sor- 
tie trunk,  while  the  posterior  end  Is  continuous  with  the 
great  veins  which  bring  hack  bloud  from  Uie  umbilical 
vesicle.  The  eanfioe  aorta  Immedistely  divides  Into  two 
branches,  each  of  wltich  ascemls.  In  the  first  visceral  arch. 
In  the  form  of  a  forwardly  convex  aortic  arch,  lo  the  under 
side  of  the  rudimentary  spinal  column,  and  then  runs 
parallel  with  Its  fellow  to  the  hinder  ]«rt  o<  the  body  as 
a  primitive  subvertebral  a^ryn.  The  two  urinni'fii*  aurla 
soon  coalesce,  lu  the  greater  part  of  their  leueth.  Into  one 
trunk,  the  deflultlvo  suhvertelml  amrta.  but  the  aortic 
arches,  separated  by  tb»  alimentary  tract,  remain  distinct. 

Uuxlry,  Anat,  Vert.,  p.  SO. 

aortal  (4-or'tall,  a. 
aortic.  'fKare.] 

aortic  (ft-dr'tik),  a.  [<  aorfo  +  -«-.]  Belong- 
ing or  pertaiuiug  to  the  aorta.— AorUe  arch.  <n) 
Tlie  peroianeut  arch  of  the  aorta,  .lev  anrtn.  (i>)<nie  of 
the  five  or  more  pairs  of  art-risl  arches  of  the  embryo  of 
a  vertebrate,  tormcd  by  forklius  of  the  primitive  cardiac 
aorta,  ami  reuniting  to  form  the  primitive  and  Anally  tlie 
definitive  subvertebra]  aorta,  or  aorta  proper.  There  is  a 
pair  of  such  aortic  arctics  Ui  eiuh  pair  of  visceral  arclies  of 
tho  nee*.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  the  two  anterior  pairs 
disappear;  the  thira  inlr  Is  mmlllleil  into  tlie  carotid  ar- 
teries supplying  the  head :  the  fourth  pair  becoetcs  tlie 
arterlca  supplying  tho  anterior  limbs  and  the  tieniHUieul 
arch  of  the  aorta  —  In  man,  the  Innominate  and  right  sub- 
clavian on  the,  right  side,  and  the  left  subclavian  and 
arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  l«ft ;  In  the  fifth  pair  in  man 
the  right  side  is  obliterated  and  the  left  forms  the  per- 
manent pulmonary  artery'.  <hc  descending  aorta,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  Is  the 
communication  between  the  fifth 
and  the  fonrth  arches.  In  branchi- 
ate vertebrates  most  of  tlvnsc 
arches  are  permanent,  becoming 
the  btnod-vesacla  of  the  gills.— 
Aortic  bulb,  the  enlargement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cardiac  aorta. 

Aortic  compressor,  in  nry,, 
an  instrument,  nscd  In  case*  of 
amputation  at  the  hip-Joint,  for 
ooropreasing  the  aorta,  in  order  to 
limit  the  flow  of  lilood  from  it  to 
the  divided  femoral  artery.  Aor- 
tic orifice,  aortic  aperture.  .  f 
the  dlapliragtn,  the  bole  of  tlie 
diaphragm,  between  Its  right  and 
left  pillars,  through  which  tlie  aor 
ta  naasea  fnnn  tlw  tliorax  Into  the 
abdomen:  it  also  glvea  trsnnll  to 
the  IhoractrdiK-u  and  usually  to  an 
a*ygouav,-iii_— Aortic  valves. '  I  ■• 
three  semriunsr  valves  at  I  In-  ori- 
gin of  tlie  aorta  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  guarding  tlw 
orifice  ami  prcvsaitlng  regurgita- 
tion into  tlie  ventricle.  —  Aortic 
vestibule,  the  part  of  tho  left  ventricle  adjoining  the 
mot  of  the  aorta. 

aortitii  (a-or-ti'tis),  n.  [XU,  <  norfa  +  -ifi*.] 
In  urrf.,  inflammation  of  the  uorta. 

aondad  i  :i'fi^lad).  n.    [Also  awltul  (flic  spelling 
aoudad  Iteing  K.),  repr.  the  Moorish 
dad.]    The  wild  sheep  of  Barbnry ;  a 


A  pan  te  lea 

of  the  subfamily  Ort»«r  and  family  Potiditt  in- 
habiting northern  Africa,  it  la  of  a  llght-browniah 
color,  wiui  very  large  boms  curving  outward  and  back- 
ward, and  a  profusion  of  long  hair  hanging  from  the  throat 
and  breast  and  almost  reaching  the  ground  lietween  the 
fore  legs.  A  full-grown  individual  stands  about  3  fret 
high  at  the  withers,  and  Its  horna  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  2  feet.  The  animal  is  common,  b  often  kept  in 
confinement,  and  readily  breeds  in  that  state.  The  aou- 
dad is  also  known  as  tlie  heanied  nrntifi  and  rw/ti  i 
fiun  ;  It  is  the  CrovA  of  the  Aral*,,  the  wMyf«n  it  > 
of  the  .french,  and  the  Ori*  trayrlafJtns  (Uesmarcaiy  or 
A  mmvlntnu  t nfjrefapAw  of  naturalists. 

aoul  (a'fil),  n.  TRuss.  nttiii,  a  village  (of  the 
Caucasians).]  Among  the  people  of  the  Cuu- 
casus.  a  rillage  or  a  village  < 
a  Tatar  camp  or  encampment. 

The  luiNf  consisted  of  about  twenty  tents,  all 
on  the  same  model,  and  scattered  alxxit  in 
lou  without  the  least  regard  lo  symmetry. 

P.  ii.  WttUaer.  Russia,  p,  330. 

a  ontrance  (II  (1-trons').  [F. :  sec  outragr.] 
To  excew)  or  to  the  utmost;  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence; without  limitation  or  reserve:  as, 
to  tight  d  oufroncr.  Often,  incorrectly,  A  Vow- 
trance. 

ap(up).  n.  [W.  op, <OW.  map,  mod.  \V.  mab.son, 
orig.  •mai/ui  =  Ir.  mac,  son:  see  mac]  Son:  a 
word  occurring  in  Welsh  pedigrees  and  as  a  pre- 
fix in  surnames,  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with 
J/ar(which  see),  as  in  Welsh  tlntffuddap  Uvain, 
Griffith,  son  of  Owen,  Aprhyt,  Aplhnmns,  etc.: 
in  the  Anglicized  forma  of  Welsh  names  often 
reduced  to  P-  or  H-,  as  in  /Veerv,  /Ytrw  (Ap- 
Rhys,  Ap-Bice),  Povell  (Ap-Howell),  Rtaa 
(Ati-Evaii),  Hoven  (Ap-Owcu),  etc. 

ap-1. 
befoi 

older  English  words  a  "restored"'  form  of  Mid- 
dle English  and  Old  French  a-,  the  regular  re- 
duced form  of  Latin  ap-,  as  in  appeal,  appear, 
approrr,  etc. 

apA  The  form  of  apo-  before  a  vowel,  ag  in  rrp- 
agoge,  npantkropi/,  etc. 

apace  fa-pas'),  prep.  par.  as  arfr.  [ME.  apace, 
a/w»r«f  apat,  a  pas,  lit.  at  pace;  in  pregnant 
sense,  at  a  good  pace,  with  a  quick  pace;  <  ciS 
+  pace.]    It.  At  a  footpace;  leisurely. 


Assimilated  form,  in  Latin,  etc.,  of  ad- 
pforeti,  as  in  approbation,  appeUatr,  etc. ;  in 


Vp  ryseth  fressbe  Cans 
As  rody  and  l>rYght  as 
And  forth  she  walketh 
Arrayed  after  the  lusty 
LyghUy,  for  to  pjeye  ai 


8.  At 


a  quic 


pee  hfrselne, 

loth  the  youge  soruio.  .  . 
esity  a  fsts, 
seson  sote  (sweet) 
d  walkc  im  fole. 
*Aan«T,  Squire's  Tale,  L  : 

with  spe 

CAwneer,  Troilua 
Shak.,  Rich.  111., 


Apache  plume  (a-paeh'e-ploin*),  a. 


rHngVSi 


aeOsiOve 
.    Arrltaft  in  msni- 
malv  tsnti.  and  repoln. 

*,    mamon    trunk  ol 
pniiilore  aim*.  .Ilvlrtisg 
nit,  Iww    btAnchek.  A,  K 
•  tnch  gl«»  1ST  tltc  Arche, 
mi  escJi  *i-Jc,  emllag 

In  i.  t.  I 


swiftly;  speedily;  fast. 

He  Cometh  to  hy  in  «y«ts. 

Great  weeds  do  grow  apact. 

Within  the  twilight  c 

>w  of  whiU-  tJeath. 

■paeh'f 

given  in'Xew  Mexico  to  tlie  Falluot  j 
a  low  rosaceous  shrub  with  long  plumose  car- 

a  paeai  (»  pa-*'**).  [It.:  a,  to,  with,<  L.  ad, 
to;  poe-W,  pi.  of  ;H»e»c,  countrj-.  land:  see  pais, 
peasant.]  With  landscapes:  applied  to  tapes- 
tries, especially  of  Itulian  make,  majolica,  and 
other  objects  decorated  with  landscapes. 

apagoge  (ap-a-go'je),  it.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ora)tvyi$, 
a  leading  away,  <  liirajtri1,  lead  awav,  <  a-6, 
away,  +  &}tiv,  drive,  lead:  see  art,  »,]  1.  In 
logic:  (nf)  Abduction  (which  see),  (ft)  Tlie 
demonstration  of  n  proposition  by  tlio  refutat  ion 
of  its  Opposite  (from  Aristotle's  y  fir  to  udiTomr 
a!rayu)-qr  reduction  to  the  impossible):  com- 
monly called  indirect  prtxi/.~2.  In  siaf*.,  a 
progress  or  passage  from  one  pro|>osition  to 
another,  when  the  first,  having  been  demon- 
strated, is  employed  in  proving  the  next. 

apagogic  (ap-a-goj'ik).  a.  [<  apagoge  +  -ic] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  apagoge.  (a) 
Proving  Indirectly,  by  showing  the  absurdity 
or  impo«Kibility  of  the  contrary:  as,  an  n;«i- 
gmjir  demonstration,  (b)  Using  mathematical 
apagoge. 
Tlw  apagogie  geometry  of  the  ti reeks. 

AViesy  Itrit.,  XV  «39. 

apagogical  (ap-a-goj'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  apa- 
gogic. 

apagynoua  («-jiaj'i-nus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  (Jr.  dTaf, 
once,  +  •jvi^!,  woman.]  In  oof.,  same  as  mono- 
carpou*.    [Not  used.] 


See  Appatach 
A'paloderma  (aj.'a^lo^er'ma), 
thrma. 

apanage,  «.    See  appanage. 
Apantclca  (a-iian'te-lez), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <i-priv. 
+  r<irrr/«,  all  complete,  perfect.  <  rat.  rdv,  all, 
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+  rfXot,  end,  completion,  <  riXtlv,  complete : 
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nation  of  fcx-lil  innralily  la  apart  fn 

motive*  tor  Individual  morality,  ud 


from  the 


Uterogatter  (Latreille).  it*  rneria*  Infest 
lepaaopterou*  Urn*,  and  lorm  cgg-llk*  cocoona, 
nr*ly  or  in  runwa,  atUi:hi-d  to  Uw  bodka  of  their  Tk- 
ttiaa.  .t.  aUtur  (Riley)  prey*  on  the  cotton-worm, 
spanthropy  (a-pan'thro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  drrov- 
eWrio,  <  airditfairiror,  unsocial,  <  ato,  from,  + 
di^>i«ro(,  man:  see  aatAro/xc.]  An  aversion  to 
the  company  of  men;  a  love  of  solitude;  in 
morbid  ptvchoL,  a  specie*  of  melancholy  mark- 
ed by  a  dislike  of  society. 
apaj;ar^(ap'jtr^ani>r§),j«.  [8.Amer.]  The 


P.  Mot*.  Introd.  to  W.  K. 
(d")  Absolutely:  aa,  jesting  opart, 
think  of  itf — 2.  In  pieces,  or  to  " 
der:  as,  to  take  a  watch  apart. 

As  If  a  strong  hand  rent  apart 

The  iflla  -A  s^lla'-1  frotn  a-iu,  anil  heart. 

Whittirr,  The  Preacher. 

apart1!  (a-part'),  r.  t  [<  apart*,  adv.]  I.  To 
put  apart ;  set  aside. —  8.  To  depart  from ; 
quit. 

apart-t  (§-pSrt'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [Early 
mod.  E.  a  parte,  Met  in  fuller  form  aporty, 
apartie ;  <  a*  +  part  or  part)/.  Cf.  apart*-. \ 
In  part;  partly. 

That  eauaeih  me  a  pari*  to  be  hevy  In  my  herte. 

Carton,  Reynard  (ArberX  p.  IS.  {X.  E.  D.) 

a  parte  ante  (a  par'te  an'te).  [ML. :  L.  a  for 
ah,  from;  parte,  abl.  of  par{t-)*,  part;  a»<#, 
before:  see  ante-.]  Literally,  from  the  part 
before:  used  with  reference  to  that  part  of  (all) 
time  which,  at  a  given  instant,  has  elapsed. 

a  parte  post  (ft  par'te  post).  [ML.:  L.  a  for 
ab,  from;  parte,  abl.  of  par(f-)*,  part;  post  af- 
ter: see  pott-.]  Literally,  from  the  part  after: 
used  with  reference  to  that  part  of  (all)  time 
which  follows  a  given  instant. 

aparthrodial  (ap-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  f<  apar- 
throeu.   Cf.  arthrodial.]   Of  or  pertaining  to 


arthrottet 
'puotr,  ar- 


A|j»,.  or 


AjmadiUe  (  Titxpmta  trictnttMi], 


dQlo  of  Sooth  America  (Datyput  or  ToUvptMtrt 
tridnettu),  a  small  species  capable  of  rolling  it- 
self Up  Into  a  complete  ball.  It  la  a  bo  notable  for 
walking  on  the  tips  of  the  fore  elawa.  the  two  outer  too* 
l*lng  mu^h  n--:luL...:l,  while  tbi*  thiol  1  trr*-»tly  rtr,v*]'.ip*-it., 
Then.-  are  other  npr-'ir*  of  T,,tyytiut*e  (which  arc). 

aparejo  ia-pa-rs'lto),  n,  [Bp.,  a  paek-caddle;  a 
particular  use  of  aparejo,  preparation,  hamei 


gear,  tackle,  pi.  dparejot,  apparatus:  see  ap- 
reL]  A  kind  of  Mexi can  saddle  formed  of 
ther  cushions  stuffed  with  hay,  used  in  the 


western  United  States. 
aparithmesiB  fap-ar-ith-me'sis),  n,  [VT..,<Or. 
axapidpt/eu;.  <  axapdtpeiv,  count  off,  count  over, 
<«iro,  off,  +  6pt0ptiv,  count,  <  apSuic,  number: 
see  arithmetic']  1.  Tn  rheL,  enumeration  of 
parts  or  particulars. — S.  In  logic,  division  by 
parts. 

apart1  ( n-pnrt '),  adr.  or  a.    [<  ME.  apart  <  OF. 
a  part,  mod.  P.  a  part=Vt.  a  part  =  Bp.  Pg. 
3  If.  a  parte,  <  L.  ad  partem :  ad,  to,  at ; 


apartlirosis i'a:>-ar-thr6'sis),  it.;  pi.  ap< 
(•eta).    [NL.,  <  Gr.  atrd  from,  +  &pb, 
ticulatlon,  <  ApOpov,  a  joint. 1    1.  In  turg.,  dis- 
articulation.— 2.  In  dnaf.,  Jiarthrosis. 

apartment  (a-part'tneut),  n.  [<  P.  apparte- 
tuent,  <  It.  appartamento,  a  room,  an  apart- 
ment, <  appartare,  also  spelled  apartare,  sepa- 
rate, withdraw,  <  a  parte,  apart:  see  apart.]  1. 
A  room  in  a  building;  a  division  in  a  bouse 
separated  from  others  by  partitions. —  2.  i>l.  A 
suite  or  set  of  rooms;  specifically,  a  suite  of 
rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  a  particular  per- 
son, party,  or  family. — 3.  A  flat  (which  seo). 
— 4t.  A  compartment. 

apartmcntal  (a-pftrt-mon'tal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  apartment  or  to  apartments. 

apartment-house  ia-part' ment-hous),  «.  A 
building  divided  into  separate  suites  of  rooms, 
intended  for  residence,  but  commonly  without 
facilities  for  cooking,  and  in  this  respect  dif- 
ferent from  a  flat,  though  the  two  words  are 
often  used  interchangeably  (see  flat2):  also 
distinguished  from  tenentent-houee  (which  see). 

apartness  (a-part'nes),  n.  The  state  of  * 
apart;  aloofness. 

apartyl  (a-par'ti),  prep.  phr.  as  adt. 
ajHtrfi. 

apaaaf,  v.  i.  fME.  apasten,  <  OF.  apauer,  <  a- 
(<  L.  ad,  to)  +  patter,  pass.]  To  pass  on;  pass 
by ;  pass  away.  Chaucer. 

apastron  (ap-as'tron),  n. ;  pi.  apastra  (-trjl). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  diro,  from,  +  iorpov,  star:  see  at- 
tor1.]  In  attron.,  that  part  in  the  orbit  of  a 
double  star  where  it  is  furthest  from  its  pri- 
mary. 

Apatela  (ap-a-te'lft),  n.  [SI*.,  <  Or.  irarVtoV, 
guileful,  wily,  <  dirirr/,  guile,  deceit)  A  genus 
of  noctuid  moths,  containing  such  species  aa  the 
North  American  A.  oblinita,  Thti  moth  expantla 
about  1)  inchea,  and  baa  gray  fare  wing*  doited  with 
black-tali,  and  white  hind  winga  e«ith  amall  dark  *tK>ta. 


Apatomls 

or  does  not  exhibit  feeling;  specifically,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stoics. 
See  ttoititm.    [Bare.  J 

Methinka  II  become*  not  a  dall  AptkiH  to  object  that 
we  ahould  be dlaquletad  with  perpetual  t>'ar«  If  any  par- 
eel  of  our  happiDoaa  ahoald  not  no  lock'd  up  wIuud  war 
own  Breaata.  Bp.  Ptrktr,  tiatonlck  Alloa.,  p.  \X 

apatbistical  (ap-a-this'ti-kal) ,  a.  [<  apatkitt  + 
4c-al]  Likeanapathist;  apathene.  [Rare.] 

Fontonelle  waa  of  a  (ood-homnrad  and  tpaUtUtieat  dle- 
poeltkin.  W.  Seward .  AneedoUa,  V.  ISS. 

ajpathy  (ftp'a-thi),  n.  _  [<  L.  apatkia,  <  Gr.  a*d- 
mia,  insensibility,  <  droo^f,  insensible,  impas- 
sive, <  a-  priv.  +  trddof,  guflcrirjg,  sensfttion,  < 
xofWv,  suffer,  feel.]  Want  of  feeling;  absence 
or  suppression  of  passion,  emotion,  or  excite- 
ment; insensibility;  indifference. 

sauuv  ofrn;«.'Av  < -.mrJi,.  Mln^^^rt^uMranner^ 
Ua— the  abeenco  of  all  activity  or  eaerior.  iteming. 

Bleated,  Uufoe  and  aloe  tinea  bteawd  be  the  good  St. 
Ntehotaa,  If  I  have  Indeed  uaoaped  that  apathy  which 
chilli  the  ay ni path vt  of  a£?  junl  ]>aralyzt'«  every  glow  of 
CDthualaam.  Irving,  Kalokerbocker,  p.  SfM. 

-  Sjtl  Indtfftrene*.  Intenttbilltif.  ImptwUixtu,  Ajmthu. 
Stoteiem,  Vnevneem,  Phlegm,  CaYnraeaf,  torpor,  coldneaa, 
cootDeaa,  unterllasihiw,  lethargy,  tmmotnlity;  (See  Uat 
under  imiijerenetTi  inaifertnee  dmotea  aheeuce  of  feet* 
lag.  paaslon,  or  deal  re  toward  a  particular  object :  aa,  fn- 
dijferene*  to  pain  or  ridicule.  Apathy  commonly  Implies 
a  general  want  of  feeling,  a  complete  iDdllterence  in  regard 
to  anything,  due  to  want  of  Internet  or  attention,  aa  hi  the 
caae  of  a  repreaaed  or  aluggtah  Intellect,  or  of  eitrene  10- 

ln-M  or  iftltr'timi.  it.ilLty  aixl  t t;j«uun*'tlity  tilyvrfrt 

the  lack  of  capacity  for  feeling,  or  an  aoaeoce  of  ■fteceptl- 
bllity,  being  qnalltiea  rather  than  atateaof  mind.  Imtif- 
/trmea  ariaing  frran  impameibility  relate*  more  particu- 
larly to  internal,  that  ariaing  from  ineetuibitiiv  to  citernaL 
Unpreaalona;  the  former  la.  moreover,  more  profound  and 
..li.  . 


leal  than'  tlie  latter,    /udi/ervnee'  may  be  an  entirety 
circumatancea ;  uuv ^lA'iii.'.v  a.iii 


ider  tli 


t'P;i[HT  atilt.!  unii 

i^ijw^il'iliiy  are  alwa)*a  at  least  to  be  pitied ;  uneou<?m 
U  alwa)^  alnl  indijfrrrnrr.  i^inicUnicn  hUmi  »  oithv,  a*  rclii 
and  aeulah.  Stsneutm  la  a  atndied  aapprcaauin  of  feeling, 
or  the  concealment  eepectally  of  painful  feeling  by  force 
of  vHlL  Unconcern  la  abaenca  of  aolicitodc.  (nee  rare.) 
Phlegm  la  moftt  anggeatlve  of  phyilcal  temperament:  it  la 
a  conatitutional  daUneaa  or  ■luggiahncaa,  an  bicapaliility 
of  being  aroused  by  anytiiiag.  CatmntM  la  a  tranquillity 
reeulting  from  the  maatery  of  the  will  orer  paaeiona  and 
(■;•. lines  Dint  f<-rhap»  are  strong  and  keen,  and  hence  la 
alwaya  commendable. 

With  tho  Instinct  of  long  habit  he  tamed  and  fared  the 
had.  ryot  eyea  with  the  tame  cold  indiferenct  with  whfch 
he  had  for  year*  encountered  the  half  liiil.len  ancet*  of 
man.  Bret  Harte,  Argonaut*,  p.  15ft. 

Unbelief  might  result  from  the  inteneiliility  engendered 
li)  a  ;iru!lJia(.  life. 

O.  f.  «afcrr,  Begin,  of  Chriatianlty,  p.  130. 
I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  .  .  .  restating  no  longer,  but 
awaiting  my  fat<!  »uh  the  «|HtrAu  t.f  j.stlr. 

B.  Taylor,  Land*  of  th*  Saracen,  p.  lift 
The  Ttctora  set  fire  to  the  wbjwara*  and  the  fort.  .  .  . 
Tliia  laai  outra^L*  overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the  aav- 
age.  Irving,  Sketch  Book,  p.  S70. 

Still  lesa  respectable  appear*  tilts  extrmM  concern  for 
Uioae  of  our  own  blood  which  goea  along  with  the  uneon- 
eerw  for  those  of  other  blood,  when  we  obaerro  It*  rm  th- 
oda.  H.  Spmeer,  Sin*  of  La«talatora,  u. 

earn  which  It  la  at 


You  i 


apatite  <<ip>-Ut),  tt. 


Kmermm,  Club 
Blr.  'tie  fit 
,  or  defend  yourself 
nice ;  all  a  in  anger. 

Sha*.,  Cor.,  IU.  t 

[<  Gr.  ixarrj,  illusion, 


.  ,  •    Tlw  caterpillar  U  about  11  inchea  long,  black,  marked 

partem,  ace.  of  paW<- K  part,  side,    ^wrrf  is    »,th  r,,,  „ d  }M,JW .  ,t  fee«.  on  u,e         of  ^  mK 

thus  ong.  a  prep.  phr.  bke  E.  aside,  ahead,  etc.,    peach,  raspberry,  strawberry,  grape,  willow,  and  other 


,  etc., 

and  may  like  these  have  a  qrtasi-adj.  construc- 
tion. CT.  oywf*.]  1.  To  or  at  one  side;  aside; 
separately:  by  Itself;  in  distinction  (from);  in- 
dependently (of);  adjectively,  separate,  (a)  In 
place,  motion,  or  position. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  •bluing  quiver. 

B.  Janem,  Cynthia*  Sevela,  r.  S. 
Axtabasu*  .  .  .  went  amongst  the  Persians  In  their 
loditi^jr*.  admonlahlng  and  exhorting  them,  sometime 
a>orfa,  aoJ  <itln  nrhUe  altogether*. 

J.  Brenie,  tr.  of  Quintal  Curtlua,  v. 


deceit,  +  4te*,  apatite  having  txoen  often  mis- 
taken for  other  minerals.]  Native  calcium 
phosphate  with  calcium  fluorid  or  chlorid,  gen- 
erally crystallised  in  hexagonal  prisms,  which 
are  sometimes  low  or  even  tabular,  some- 
times elongated,  and  occasionallv  of  great  size, 
ltvaric*  In  color  from  white  to  green  or  line,  rarely  to  yel- 
low or  reddlah.  Apatite  occurs  hi  metalliferous  velna  ami 
in  nmtaniorphlo  and  granitic  rock*.  In  Canada  and  la 
Norway  extensive  depcalta  of  It  are  mined  for  the  aake  of 
Its  phosphates,  which  are  useful  aa  tertllUera. 

Apatornis  (ap-a-tAr'nig)  %.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dirdrw, 
deceit,  +  A/rivr,  bird.  J  A  genus  of  extinct  Cre- 
taceous  birds  found  in  weBtrrn  Kuhbsk.  \i  de- 
scribed by  Marah  flltTS),  they  are  reUted  to  /cAtA|««t<»,  to 
which  Uiey  were  ant  referred.  A.  refer,  the  typical  spe- 
cie*, was  uf  about  the  alas  of  a  pigeon. 


apart  from  Fear  to-day  I 
Ir Aiffier,  Summer  by  the 

Thou  Uveal  still, 
Apart  from  every  earthly  fear  and  111. 

WUtiam  Jfurris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  «OS. 

{»)  In  purpose,  use,  charaater,  etc. :  as,  to  set 
,  or  lay  apart,  for  a  special  purpose. 


The  Lord  bath  set  apart  htm  that  Is  godly  for  himself. 

1*8.  IV.  3. 

(c)  In  thought ;  in  mental  analysis :  as,  to  con- 
sider one  statement  apart  from  others;  apart 
r,  the  answer  is  right 


vegetation. 

Apatolaa  (sp-a-WlG),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  pL  of  Apa- 
tela.] A  group  of  moths,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Apatela. 

apatelite  (a-jjat'e-llt),  n.    [<  Gr.  dicarayior,  il- 
lusive,  deceitful  (see  Apatela),  +  -ite?.]  A 
hydrous  sulphate  of  iron,  found  in  clay,  in 
small  friable  yellow  nodules,  at  Auteuil,  Paris, 
apathetic  (aiwi-thet'ik),  o.    [<  apathu,  after 
pathetic.]    ChftTacteriied  by  apaUiy;  having 
or  exhibiting  little  or  no  emotion;  devoid  of 
strong  feeling  or  passion ;  insensible. 
Better  th*  narrow  hrain,  th*  stony  heart, 
Tho  staring  aye  glased  o'er  with  sapless  days, 
Th*  long  mechanic  pacing*  to  and  fro, 
Tho  sot  gray  life,  and  a  path  ret c  end. 

Tennpetm.  Lore  and  Duty. 
-Syn.  riMl  inleaa,  unmoved,  unfeeling.  Indifferent, 
apathetical  (  a^-a-thet'i-kai),  a.   Same  as  apa- 
thetic 

apathetically  (ap-a-thet'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
nputhetiu  manner.  " 

apathist  fap'a-thist),  a.  [<  apathu  +  -let.]  One 
affected  with'  apathy:  one  wh< 


apaUiy;  one  who  is  destitute  of       *Z^h™"j         KX.XZ'.'i  ^r"" 
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Apatura 

Apatura  <ap-a-tu'r§),  n.   [NL.,  <  Or.  XxoTotvxn 

(also  'Aimroiywc,  -nnyH/j),anepitbe»  of  Aphrodite. 
am  presiding  at  tho  festival  called  Apaturia.] 
A  genus  of  diurnal  lepidoptcrous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Ays»/iA.<jMf'<r,  containing 
many  beautiful  butterflies,  remarkable  for  their 
iridescent  color*.  The  purple  *ui|*-ror,  A.  trie.  Is  a 


>  bnref 

Aud,  far  your  love  to  her, 


g<Tve*iui  llritUh  specie*,  one  vt  the  most  tivautlful  of  live 
trltic,  Willi  dark  wiiiii*  glancing  In  certain  light*  into  rtrb 
purplish. blue.  It  Is  also  called  the  purple  high  Alar  fn .ii< 
lli  haMtof  niountioittottval  elevations    (Seei-nl,  p,  S.V..I 


Apataria  iap-a-uVri-ir),  «.  pi.  [LL.,  <  Or.  'Axa- 
Tui'fua  tsoe  defO ;  the  origin  was  unknown  to  an- 
cient writers,  tiio  word  being  crudely  explained 
from  axarq,  deceit,  with  a  story  to  suit;  prob. 
<  <i-  copulative  («-!»)  +  ftwr/>«i  ^see  phratria) 
in  some  form  assimilated  to  tron5)j  =  E.  father. 
or  perhaps  +  narr/p  (in  comp.  -xdru^)  itself.] 
In  (Ir.  Am!.,  an  annual  festival  held  in  states 
of  Ionian  origin.  AC  Athens  H  ws*  wkimlnl  In  the 
month  of  Pyanepston  ( November- iMieemlwi,  and  vu  * 
reunion  of  tho  phratrti*  or  clans,  or  of  all  of  the  same  kin. 
In  which  matters  of  common  InUrrat  were  settled,  and 
children  nam  within  the  jv»r  ware  formally  received  and 
registered.  '  111*  festival  lasted  throo  days,  ami  was  ob- 
served by  feasting,  sacnoccs,  and  oth«r  formalities. 

apaumee,  «.    See  apvaumec. 

apayt.  appayt  (a-pa')f  r.  U  [<  ME.  apaym, 
apaien,  etc.,  <  OK.  apaier.  a  payer,  apaer  —  Pr. 
apagar,  apaiar,  appease,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  pacare, 
pacify,  <  pas  (pan-),  peace:  see  a-11  and  pay, 
aud  ei.  appease.  ]    1 .  To  pay ;  satisfy ;  content. 

Kin  dc'ct  giro*  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes,  ami  thou  art  wnll-amia/rf. 
As  well  t<«  bear  as  grant  what  ho  hath  said. 

Ska*..  Lucree*.  I.  914. 

9.  Torequito;  repay. 
Appav  M»  wrong  with  Uinely  vengeance.  Quarto. 
apefap),n.  [<  ME.  ape,  <  AS.  apa  =  Fries,  ajta 
=  D. aap(pL open)  =  Ui. apt  seOHd. ago,  MHO. 
(i ffe ,  U.  aj}e=  Icel.  apt  =  Sir.  apa  =  Dan.  nO,  ape ; 
not  a  native  Teut.  word,  lint  prob.  (like  Ir.  Gael. 
ap,  apa,  W.  <ib.  epa,  ODoheiu.  op,  mod.  Bottom. 
»wo?,  Sloven,  opica.  Upper  8orbLan  ropim, 
ORuas.  opica,  Bus*.  ofre.rlyn«m)l>orrowed  in  very 
early  time*  (appar.  with  loss  of  orig.  initial  Jk) 
from  tlie  East ;  cf.  Or.  m'i~nc,  also  »'/  fcf,  «rix»r 
(sec  Cebn*},  »>kt.  kapi,  ape.  The  Skt.  name  is 
usually  referred  to  Skt.  v  'kap,  kamp,  tremble.) 
1.  A  monkey;  a  cmadrumanous  animal ;  some 
animal  of  the  old  order  yion/rumono ;  a  member 
of  one  of  the  modern  families  Simiidar,  <  gnopi- 
threitUr,  and  CcMir,  especially  one  which  at- 
tracts attention  by  mimicking  man.- — 2.  More 
specifically,  a  tailless  monkey ;  a  monkey  with 
a  very  short  tail ;  a  raagot,  macaque, or  pig-tailed 
baboou :  as.  the  Barbary  ajm  (Ihnus  ecatuiatus) ; 
the  Celebes  bla«k  aj*  {VgHopHhecvs  niger),— 

3.  Technically,  a  man-like  monkcv;  a  simian 
proper,  or  a  member  of  the  modern  family 
SiutiuUr,  forming  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
twocn  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  hence 
termed  anthropoid  (which  boo).  The*.-  ape*  are 
caiarrhlne  ■liolant  without  chot'k-pnuchea  ur  tlevvlopri] 
tall,  soil  having  a  d>ntal  tnnittila  Identical  with  thut  of 
mAii.  The  ificclea  am  ft-w,  hvlog  only  tho  gorflta,  cluta- 
ruuizrc,  nranga.  ami  glbhonc. 

4.  ^Vn  imitator;  a  mimic. 

O  »l«p,  ttwu  ap*  uf  death.        SAa*.,  rymbcllna.  IL  i 
If  he  brgtul.  >he  trlumphii ;  If  h<-  »tlr, 
She  moves  his  way,  In  all  thinga  hU  iwncl  aye ;  .  .  . 
liimaeli  dlvlaely  varied  withttat  changvt. 

Ckatnamii,  Oenthiman  Vilber,  It.  1. 

5.  A  mischievous  or  silly  mimic ;  hence,  a  fool ; 


2S6 

tiring  repreaenlatlVf  of  It*  tribe  within  European  limit*. 
—  Tolwul  apcn  in  tiBli.  the  rmiduyaumt  Jucnlarly  u- 
fttgnrd  tu  uld  uaaida  lu  the  neat  wurld. 

I  must  dance  barefoot  <m  her  wedding-day, 
'rati  ayfd  in  hril. 
SAoi.,  T.  of  the  *.,  iL  1. 
TO  pot  an  ape  In  one's  hoodt,  t"  play  a  trick  up»n 
one  ;  dupe  one.   Ckattrr.  —  Jo  aay  an  ape'«  paternoa- 
terl,  fci  (itatuir  with  odd. 

ape  (ap),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  apeti,  ppr.  aping. 
[<  ape,  n.]  To  imitate  sorvilcly;  mimic,  as  an 
ape  imitates  human  actions. 

Curse  on  the  .tripling!   How  lie  our.  Id»  «lre ! 
Ambitiously  aeoUriitluua  JiUiton,  C*U>,  I.  2. 

1  IWTOt 

That  I  Aould  ap,  the  wayi  o^prtde. 

Itryant,  Tfic  Yellow  Violet. 
B  8yn.  Mimic,  eU\   Se«  imitate. 

apeak  (a-pek'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [For- 
merly uVso  apv<tk ;  <  «3  +  ptxik,  a  poiut ;  after  F. 
d  pur  vertically.]  Saul.,  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position  or  relation :  pointing  upward,  or  in  an 
up-and-down  direction.  An  anchor  U  said  to  I* 
at*ak,  arid  a  ship  to  tw  hot*  ayta*.  wb*n  the  cablu  aihl 
•hip  an  broughOiy  tl»  tlgh toning  of  the  former,  at  nearly 
Into  a  perpendicular  line  with  tho  anchor  aa  may  be  with- 
out breaking  It  from  the  ground.  A  yard  or  gaff  la  A|«n* 
wlwnlt  hangs  obliquely  to  the  roaat,  <»art  are  when 
their  Made*  are  held  oSdUpjcly  upward,  an  In  a  boat  with 
an  awulng.  while  the  crew  are  awaiting  tbo  order  to 
"give  way." 

ape-baboon  (ap'ba-bOn'),  n.  i 
(which  see).     A'.  Strain*}*. 
ape-bearer  (ap'bar'er),  n.   A  strolling 
with  an  ape.  [Kare.] 
I  know  this  nun  well :  he  bath  liecn  since  an  ape-hearer. 

.SAafc,  W.  T..  iv.  i 

Apedicellata  l  a-ped'i-se-la't*),  n.  pi.  [NX.,  < 
C)r.  <i-  priv.  +  ptdictllu*.'  |>edicel,  +  -ata.] 
An  order  of  echinoJenns  in  Curler's  system  of 
classification.   See  Geph»rra. 

apedom  (an'dutn),  m.  [<  ape  +  -<ima,]  Tlie 
state  of  Wing  an  ape,  or  of  being  apish. 

TlllD  early  COtldiUoU  of  dur>i">a. 

/*,  V*<ivey.  Work*.  XIV.  *5. 

apehood  (ap'hud),  a.   L<  «J*  +  -l»ood.) 


aperture 

Cf.  npert]  L  a.  In  meyf.,  gently  purgative ; 
baWng  the  quality  of  opening  the  bowels;  lax- 
ative; deobstruent. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  which  gently  opens  the 
bowels ;  a  laxative. 

Also  aptritire. 
aperiodic (B-pe-ri-od'ik), a.  [<  Or.  a- priv.  (a.J8) 
+  periodic]    Without  periodicity. 

An  int^rnwdlat«  staajv  called  the  aperiodic  state  u  pass- 
ed through.  Knepe.  Hril.,  X.  fa. 
Apsrlcxllc  gnjvanonietar.   Bet  paleanameter. 

aporispermic  i  a-per-i-spcr'niik),  <i.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  (o-18)  +•  ptTttperm  +  -»c]  In  hot.,  a  term 
descriptive  of  a  seed  that  contains  no  albumen 
(perisperm) ;  exalbuminoua. 

aperispermous  (a-per-i-sper'mus),  a.  [<  Or.  o. 
priv.  (a-l*)  +  perinperm  +  -on*.]  In  6of.,  name 
as  aperutpermlc, 

aperitive  (a-|>er'i-tiv), a.  and  n.  [Kormerly  also 
npperitire,  alterative,  after  F.a/«Mny=It.  aperi- 
tico,  <  ML.  'aperitirttt ;  fuller  form  of  ajterhre, 
q.  v.]   Same  as  aperient. 

A  per  set.  [L. ;  cf.  <f-  ;kt  »e:  see  amy*  mnmi.'] 
1.  A  by  itself;  a  as  a  letter  or  word. —  2.  A 
person  or  thing  of  preeminent  excellence ;  Al. 
t'AaticeT. 

Behold  rue,  Baldwin,  A  per  ee  of  toy  age, 
Lord  Richard  »vtll,  carle  by  niamairo 
Of  Warwick.  Mir.JorMogt.,v.  XII. 

apertf  (a-pert'),  a.  [<  ME.  apert,  aperte,  <  OF. 
oprrf.  <  L.  aperttu,  pp.  of  aperire,  open:  see 
aperient.]  Open;  evident:  undisguised:  as, 
''apert  confessions,"  I'otherby,  Atheomastix.  p. 
3o8. 

The  proceedinn  may  be  apert ,  and  inxmuoas,  and  can- 
did, ami  avowablo.  Ittmtu,  ' 


linn  ihr  uiiketh  Abaolun  Mr  acw. 

Chauerr,  UUler's  Tale,  L  20S. 

^Va?.,  Much  Ado.  v.  L 
Barbary  apa,  the  tallica*  am  or  magnt  of  Barbary,  .If una- 
rev  inums,  now  /nuws  reaudatwe,  a  mcmtirr  of  the  family 
*y*^<*ep*»ai.d  suWamlty  Cavr^thrana^  Though  bo- 


as  the  hal»otis,  this  ape  Is  iiMtable  for  Its  Intolligvnro 
ami  .loi'Uiiv,  and  has  l«cen  ttu-  "Miowmstrs  spe "' f rom  time 
tnunt'ui'  it  inl.  Kt"M>  tin-  i-ln-HMiUaiKc  thst  ft  ItihsMt*  tlw 
l(,H  k  vt  liibraltat  It  aruMm*  addltlouul  Uitcrvat  aaltw  uiUy 


Tt»ere-s  a  ilog-taoMl  dwarf 
That  geU  to  go.iship  soroeh.>w,  yet  retains 
His  apehoud.  Rraunina, 

apoiret.  r,  A  Middle  EngliKh  swllitigof  apjtair. 
apolet  (Sp'let ),  m.    [<  ap\  +  Jrt.]   A  young  or 

Tittle  apo:  us,  "herojK  (c  l  playing  about  her," 

XircUitor.  [Kare.] 

apelloua  (a-pel'ns),  a.  [<  Or.  o-  priv.  +  L. 
petti*,  a  skin.]    Destitute  of  skin. 

ape-man  (ap'man),  n.  A  name  given  to  a  hy- 
pothetical ape-like  man,  or  speechless  primi- 
tive man,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  highest  anthropoid  apes  and  human  beings, 
and  conjectured  by  Ilaeckel  to  have  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  human  race.    Hoe  Ataliut. 

Apennine  (ap'e-uin),  a.  [<  h.  Apenninu*,  also 
Jp/xmninun,  Aptninus  (sc.  man*,  mountain),  an 
adj.  formed,  perhaps,  from  a  Celtic  word  »eeu 
in  Bret.  penn  =  VF.  pen  =  Ir.  fV««=Oael.  Mna, 
a  hca<l.  height,  tnountuiu:  see  (Vns.]  Appella- 
tive of  or  pertaining  to  a  chain  of  mountsins 
which  extends  throughout  Italy  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

apep&la  (a-pep'ji*),  n.  pjL.,  <  Or.  axrVn'a,  < 
a  ti  rroc,  undigested,  <  d-pnv.+  rrrroc,  digested, 
cooked,  <  iriirrfd',  digest,  cook:  see  pepfic] 
Defective  digestion;  indigestion;  dyspepsia. 

apeptjy  (a-pep'si),  n.    Same  as  apejma. 

aper  (a'per),  ».   One  who  apes- 

apor^n  (a-per-su'),  »•  [F-,  (tlance,  sketch,  out- 
line, <  apereu,  pp.  of  apercevoir,  perceive,  de- 
scry, discover:  mq  apperceiee.]  1.  A  Aral  view; 
a  hasty  glance;  a  rapid  survey. —  S.  A  sum- 
mary exposition;  a  brief  outline;  a  -' 

Twenty  pages  suffice  to  impart  lite  elrmen 
wridog  ;  and  a  short  apereu  t>f  the  literary  history  of  the 
cimntry  is  added  in  the  volume.  .Seimee,  III.  "SO. 

8.  A  detached  view;  an  isolated  perception  of 
or  Insight  into  a  subject,  aa  into  a  system  of 
philosophy. 

At  liest  llty.'lUiu  can  be  apprehended  only  by  aprrftu. 
and  those  who  try  to  explain  Its  t>ottutn  sec  ret*  have  led 
got  Ik  V.  S.  Halt.  German  ililtnre,  p.  ir.7. 

apera*  (ap-e-re'»),  n.  [NL.]  A  name  of  the 
restless  eavy,  ('aria  aperca. 

aperient  (a-'pe'ri-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aptri- 
nut-p).  jipf.  of  aperire,  open,  uncover  (opposed 
to  operirr,  closo,  cover,  in  comp.  eo^tpcrirc, 
cover,  >  ult.  E.  rorer,  a.  v.),  <  a  for  ab,  off, 
away  (oiirrirr,  <  o-  for  (>)>,  to).  +  -jtrrire,  prob. 
identical  with  -yerire  in  ct>m)>rrire.  ascertain,  rr- 
Iterirr,  find,  being  the  form  in  comp.  of  part  re. 
parire,  get,  produce,  bring  forth :  soo  parent. 


apertt  (a-pert'),  ndf.  [<  ME.  aperte,  apert;  from 

the  adj.]   Openly.  f'*<?i«*r. 
apertiont  (a-per'sbon).  «.    [<  L.  «;»crftolM-),  < 

aperire,  pp.  aperttti,  open :  see  aperient.]  1. 

The  act  of  opening ;  the  state  of  being  opened. 

[Rare.] 

Either  by  ruptlon  or  apertion.  fTi'seman,  Surgery. 
2.  An  opening ;  a  gap ;  an  aperture ;  a  pas- 
sage. 

<f  prrruiiw,  under  which  term  I  do  comprehend  doors, 
window  i,  staircases  —  In  short,  all  inlets  or  outlet*. 

S'r  U.  IToftoa,  Remains,  p.  S3, 

Apertirostr*  (a-per-ti-roa'tril),  u.  [NL.,  <  L. 
apertwt,  open  (see  apert),  +  rwlrum,  beak,] 
fcsume  as  Anastomtt*,  1.  Fand  de  Fa  tie. 

apcrtlTet  (a-per'tiv),  a.  [<  F.  <j;icrf<f;  <  ML. 
sai<ertieut,  <  u.  apertM,  pp.  of  aperire :  see  nperl 
and  -ire.]    1.  Om>n;  manifest.  — 2.  Aperient. 

aportlyt  (a-pert'B),  adv.  Openly. 

In  all  their  discourses  of  Mm  IKichanl  lit.;  they  itever 
dlnrctly  nor  Indirectly,  eovertlv  or  aMrffy.  Inidttuab?  this 
deformity.  Sir  G.  Hurt,  llut.  Rich.  III.,  p.  79. 

apertneast  (a-pert'nesi,  a.  Openness;  frank- 
ness. 

apertometer  (ap-<frr-tom'e-ter),  a.  [Irreg.  <  n;»- 
crf(Mrf)  +  Or.  i"Tpov,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment used  to  measure  the  angular  aperture  of 
the  abject-glass  of  a  microscope. 

Prof.  Abl>e  li*s  also  made  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  practical  part  of  this  inquiry  by  the  invention  »l  an 
aprrtoinrier.      W.  IL  Carpenter.  Sf  icrca.,  Appendix,  p.  fit<\ 

aportort  (a-per'tor),  a.  [L.,  an  opener,  a  be- 
ginner, <  aperire,  pp.  apertun,  open :  see  aperi- 
ent.] In  anat..  that  which  opens;  specifically, 
a  muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
apertural  (ap'er-tur-al).  a.  [<  aperture  +  -<t/.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  apertures. 
[Bare.] 
The  inferior  or  aperltiral  side. 

E.  R.  Lmkttttr,  Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  847. 

aperture  (ap'er-tiir),  a.  [<  L.  apertura,  an  open- 
ing, <  apertutt,  p*p.  of  aperire,  open:  see  o/>erf 
and  aiimaaf.]    If.  ~ 
unfolding. 

dlfflcult  by  the  apertun  and  dissolution  of 


The  act  of  opening  out  or 


Jer.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant,  Int..  p.  8, 

8.  An  opening;  a  hole,  orifice,  gap,  cleft,  or 
chasm;  a  passage,  or  twrf oration ;  any  " 
way  for  ingress  or  egress. 

i  mountains. 


»\  Oiipin,  Tosirto  1 
3.  In  t7co«a.,the  space  between  two  intersect- 
ing riglit  lines. — 4.  In  optics,  the  diameter  of 
tho  exposed  part  of  the  object-glass  in  a  tele- 
scope or  other  optical  instrument.  The  aper- 
ture of  a  mierosr-ttpc  1*  often  expressed  In  degrees ;  and  tn 
thl*  ease  ft  Is  called  the  anTiuar  aperture,  that  Is,  the 
angular  hn-odth  of  the  pencil  of  light  which  the  Instru- 
ment transmits  fr^ni  tne  object  or  point  viewed :  as,  a 
ml.Tmcipe  of  ion-  aysTfare.— Abdominal  aperture*. 
N  <i/Mf.'Men,  1,  —  Aper: u re -sight  (s*  (if  s  rifle),  another 
iixnie  for  the  open  »ead-#i'j*i.—  Branchial  apartUTB. 
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apcrtured 

aMrtitrod  (ap'er-ttlrd),  a.   [<  aperture  +  -of3.] 
nrovidrd  with  an  aperture;  perforated.  [Rare.] 
Each  half  of  the  coupling  I*  aperturrti  gnr  lu  free  end. 

**.  iliwr,,  X.      XLV1IL  IS. 

apery  (a'pe-ri),  a. ;  pi.  aperies  (-riz).  [<  ape  + 
-riyT]  1 . '  A  collection  of  ape* ;  a  place  where 
apes  are  kept. — S.  The  qualities  or  tricks  of 
■pea ;  the  practice  of  aping ;  iiuitatiou. 

I  taw  there  many  wotueu,  dressed  without  regard  to  the 
rwhi  or  the  demands  of  the  place,  In  apery,  ur.  aa  tt 
ktuked.  in  mockery,  of  European  fashions. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  In  llHh  Out.,  p.  145. 

s  pes-on -horse back  (ips'on-hors'bak),  n.  Tho 
name  of  a  variety  of  the 
daisy,  Ileitis  perennis. 

Apetalte  (a-pet'a-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (»c.  plant*), 
fem.  pi.  of  apetalus,  without  petals:  see  apeta- 
tom.J  Plants  destitute  of  petals;  in  the  natu- 
ral system  of  botany,  a  division  of  dicotyledo- 
nous plants  in  which  the  corolla,  and  often 
the  calyx  as  well,  is  absent.  They  are  aU»  culled 

Incomplete*,  and  are  divided  Into  the  MtmaeMamptleir,  in 
•hichlhe  oirollaastme  la  absent,  aa  in  the  elm.  netUe,  etc., 
and  the  AcMampdeir,  in  which  the  calyx  and  the  cunilla 
are  both  absent,  aa  In  the  willow,  oak,  etc, 

apetalona  (a-pet'a-lus),  <i.  [<  NL.  ap 
without  petals,  <  Gr.  o-  priv.  +  xrra/jw,  a 
la  mod.  bot.  a  petal:  see  petal.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing no  petals  or  corolla;  pertaining  to  the 
Ape  tola. 

apeUlousnesa  (a-pet'a-lus-nes),  it.  [<  apeta- 
hus  +  -nest.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
apetalous. 

apex  (a'peka),  a. :  pL  apicet  (ap'i-sez)  or  apexes 
(a'pek-sez).  [<  L.  apex  (apic-),  point,  tip,  sum- 
mitjoerhaps  <  apere,  fit  to,  fasten  to  :  see  apt.] 
1.  The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  anything,  (a)  in 
M  :  (1)  The  end  furtJwM  from  the  point  of  attachment  or 
bast  of  an  organ.  (!)  An  early  name  for  an  anther.  <*) 
T»t  stscteus,  or  Drat  whorl,  of  a  univalve  shell,  (c)  In 
earns.,  the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or  conic  section ;  the 
simular  point  of  a  triangle  opposite  the  baste. 
The  stars  are  the  apexes  of  what  wonderful  triangles ! 

Taanau,  Vfalden,  p.  13. 

sal  (old  of  strata.  (I'enn- 
svtvanla  coad-minea.1  |Thls  term  aa  used  in  the  l".  H,  Kc- 
rtaed  Statutes  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  litigation. 
It  b  suppoeed  to  mean  something  nearly  equivalent  to 
e+tervp  (which  see) :  but  precise  I)'  In  what  it  differs  from 
swttrra  has  not  been,  neither  does  it  seem  capable  of  be- 
Ing.  distinctly  made  out|  (el  In  winmjr,  the  landing- 
pi^iit  at  the  top  of  a  slope.  (Pennsylvania  eoal-nilnea.  1 
3.  In  Rom.  an&q.,  a  symbolic  ornament  which 
the  flameng  and  gome  other  priests  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  wear.  It  consisted  of  a  small  cone 
ot  olive-wood  surrounded  Willi  a  lock  of  wool,  and  was  ae- 


lontr  aa  Off  longer  than  the  dlscoldal  part  of  the  aubeosta. 
and  the  frontal  lobes  are  absent  off  are  not  separated  from 
the  vertex. 

Aphanapteryx  (af-a-nap'tij-rik*),  «.  [NL.,  < 
dr.  u«>osift,  unseen,  obscure  (nee  apkamte),  + 
minvi,  a  wiug.]  A  genus  of  recently  extinct 
birds  which  formerly  inhabited  Mauritius.  They 
were  of  ralllne  affinities,  long-billed,  incapahle  of  flight, 
and  otherwise  abnormal.  The  tibia  was  atmut  r»  Inches 
long,  the  bill  nearly  aa  long,  and  the  tarsus  :t  inches.  A 

K luting  of  the  living  Mrd  exists,  and  many  o(  the  bones 
re  t--.li  discovered  and  described. 

aphanaala  (af-a-na'si-«).  m.    [NL.,  irreg.  <  Or. 
aaynnjr,  unseen,  obscure  (see  aphanite),  +  -amn, 
etc.]  Obscuremen 


ledge;  a 

Apnllonlna 
tho  nrtrrn  " 
reason. 


[Kare.] 

even  the  great  aphatwsia. 
eclipse  of  common  sense  n.n>i 
Pop.  Set.  ,«f o. ,  XXII.  7W, 


Aphaneri  (a-fan'e-ri),  n. pi.  [XL.,  <  Or.  ii-  priv. 
+  «jai«oof,  manifest:  see  Phaneri.]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Maggi  to  some  exceedingly  minute  or- 
ganisms found  in  water,  and  made  visible  under 
the  microscope  only  by  the  use  of  various  hard- 
ening and  coloring  reagents: 
Phaneri,  such  as  bacteria. 

The  Avkaneri  are 

Smitknman  lUp.,  mi,  p.  sis. 

aphanesite  (a-fan'e-sit),  i».  [Irreg.  <  (ir.  davn-vc, 
unseen,  obscure,  +  -itt*.  Cf.  aphanite.]  A  min- 
eral, an  arscniate  of  copper,  so  named  from 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  it  by  its  crystals : 
same  aa  clinoclate. 

Aphaniptera  (af-a-nip'tsj-rtp.  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  aphampteru*:  see  aphanipterou*.] 
An  aberrant  order  of  dipterous  insects,  the 
fleas  and  chigoes,  degraded  by  parasitism.  The 
abdomen  Is  not  distinct  from  the  tbi>rax  (which  la  pro- 
vided with  abortive  wings  In  site  form  of  a  pair  of  mi- 
nute scales);  the  month  Is  haostellate,  consisting  ol  t« 
tt  mandibles,  a  slender  labium,  sheathing  lalilal  palp- 
I  two  long  maxillary  palps :  the  antenna-  are  small ;  the 


apheretic 

aphasiac  (a-fi'zi-ak),  a.  [<  aphasia  +  -ac.]  A 
person  affected  with  aphasia ;  an  aphasic. 

ap  basic  (a-fa'xik),  <i.  and  n.    [<  anaosui  +  -ir.] 
1.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  aphasia; 
suffering  from  aphasia. 
IX.  a.  A  person  affected  with  aphasia. 

lie  ]the  lertarrrl  spoke  next  of  the  frequent  retention  of 
some  recurring  utterance  by  anAojiea,  aach  as  "Come  un- 
to me."  Pap.  Set  Ma.,  XXV.  178. 

apheloiia  (af-e-lek'si-!),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
even,  smooth,  plain  (see  JpMinu*).  +  rf<r,  con- 
dition, habit:  see  acetic.]   Absence  of  mind; 
reverie. 

aphelia,  n.    Plural  of  aphelion. 
apheliaa  (a-fe'li-an),  a.    [<  aphcli(on)  +  -ai».] 
Pertaining  to  the  aphelion ;  furthest  from  the 

sun. 

Aphelintu Uaf-u'nus) ,n  fNL  <  Or  ^ 
sinootu,  simple,  plain,  also  lit.  not  stony,  \  d- 


<Y)  In  wof.,  the  top  of  an 
lyivanla  coad  minea.1  " 


cured  on  the  bead  by  fllleta  or  adjusted  to  a  cap.  —  Ap«X 
or  the  baart,  lite  lower  pointed  portion  of  Hie  heart. 
aMX-beat  (a'peks-brH),  a. 


I  portkiu  of  the 
.   The  pulsation 
the  chest- walls  over  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
aph-.    [Gr.  aev,  assimilation  of  a—-  for  axo-  be- 
fw>  the  aspirate.]  Assimilation  of  ap-  ^°^al' 


ut 


aphelion, 
etc. 

aphad*  (a-fa'si-ft),  a.  [NL.,<  Gr.  a-  priv.  + 
fa*6(,  lentil,  taken  for  'lens':  see  lent.]  In  fcro- 
tot.,  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens  from  the 
eve.    Also  written  aphakia. 

aphacic  (a-faa'ik),  a.  [<  aphacia  +  -ie.]  Per- 
taining to  aphacia :  lacking  the  crystalline  lens. 
Also  written  aphakic. 

aphacoua  (a-fa'kus),  a.  [<  aphacia  +  -on*.] 
Same  as  apkacic.    Also  written  aphakovt. 

aphaereals,  aphserstlc,  etc.   See  aphereeu,  etc. 

-aphjereton  (a-fer'e-ton),  n.  [<  Or.  afaj^eroV, 
neut.  of  ajatperot;,  taken  away,  verbal  adj.  of 
a^aipeiv,  take  away :  see  apherrM*.]  A  part  of 
a  matrix  or  square  array  of  symbols,  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  certain  rows  and  certain  ool- 


aplugla  (a-tt'JM),  ».  [NL  <  Gr  d-  priv  + 
-atr;  to,  <  -fayoe,  <  f)o>rt»',  eat,  devour.  ]  Inability 
to  swallow. 

aphakia,  aphakic,  etc.   See  aphacia,  etc. 

Aphalara  (a-'al'a-rlr).  a.   [<  <Sr.  a-  priv.  +  ^d- 
«apov,  part  of  a  helmet]   The  typical  genus  of 
Fortter ,  l&W. 

(a-fal-a-ri'ne),  a.  pi.     [NL,  < 
+  -ina.]    "A  subfamily  of  phvtoph- 
.  .aseets,  of  the  family  Ptyllida,  typified 
by  the  genus  Aphalara.    The  peUolua  cublti  la  aa 
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long  mandibles,  a  slender  lalimm,  sheathing  lalilal  palp*, 
ami  two  long  maxillary  P*'P«  •  the  anUnnsr  are  small ;  the 
hinder  legs  are  saltatonsl ;  the  larva:  are  worm-like'  and 
the  pupai  arc  Inactive.  The  order  U  coextensive  with  the 
slnsic  family  Putieulir,  or  fleas  and 
and  cut  under  cMgoe.  Also  called  . 
ami  Siphimaptera- 

aphaidpterotu  (af-a-nip'te-rua),  a.  KNL. 
aphanipterta,  <  Gr.  o^anjf,  indistinct,  obscure 
(see  aphanite),  +  irrr/joj',  a  wing,  =  E.  feather, 
q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Aphaniptera; 
characterized  by  indistinct  or  abortive  wings. 

aphailiBtic  (af-a-nis'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  aovrofc,  in- 
distinct (see  aphanite),  +  -i't-ic.]  In  mineral., 
indistinct :  as,  auhanistic  crystallization. 

aphanite  (af 'a-nlt ),  a.  [<  Or.  r«*arr;«;,  indistinct, 
unseen,  obscure  (<  u-  priv.  +  cy»vor,  apparent, 
conspicuous,  <  (pawnr,  show,  ^cui  eerOai,  ap(ieur : 
see  faney),  +  -ife*.  See  aphane*ite.]  A  very 
fino-grained  variety  of  diorite  (which  see),  or 
one  in  which  the  component  minerals,  chiefly 
triclinic  feldspar  and  hornblende,  cannot  be 
distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 

aphanitlc(af-a-nit'ik),a.  [<  aphanite  +  -ie.]  Of 
the  nature  of  aphanite. 

aphanitism  (a-fan'i-tixm),  a.  [<  cipaanife  + 
-wis.]  The  condition  of  being  aphanitio ;  cryp- 
tocrystallization. 

Aphanoptera  (af-a-nop'te-rtt),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Aphaniptera. 

apnanozygoas  (af-a-noz'i-gns),  a.  [<  Or.  afa- 
vtjc,  indistinct  (see  <i;)Aaiti(<-).  +  *v)(h  (= L.  juipint 
—  E.  yoke)  for  Zi  jupa,  cheek-bone.]  Having'  the 
cheek-bones  invisible  when  the  skull  Is  viewed 
from  above.   ^V.  E.  D. 

Apharyngea  (af-a-rin'^-l),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
a-  priv.  +  fopirji,  tltroitt  (pharynx),]  A  divi- 
sion of  plananans  or  rhabdocrolous  turt>ella- 
rians,  containing  such  as  have  no  pharynx,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  Pharunyt-a. 
apharyngeal  laf-a-rin'je-al),  «.  Having  no 
pharynx:  specifically  said-  of  the  Apharyngea. 
apbaala  (a-ia'fi j),  a.  [NL.,  < Or.  d^ao-iu, speech- 
lessness, <  &4)aTve,  not  uttered,  <  a-  jiriv.  + 
•ordf,  uttered,  spoken,  verbal  adj.  of  Jdivu  = 
L./arC,  speak,  say:  see  fable,  fate,  enphemi<tm, 
etc.]  In  jtathol,  the  impairment  or  abolition 
of  the  faculty  of  using  and  understanding  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language,  independently  of  any 
failure  of  the  intellectual  processes  or  any  dis- 
ease or  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  siiiu-ie 
niiAsuM,  when  uncomplicated,  is  Inability  tn  csprcs* 
one's  Ideas  ill  spoken  words,  while  the  patient  undvrstai»ds 
perfectly  what  Is  said  to  him,  and  reads  and  writes.  The 
name  amnem'e  aphaeia  has  lH?en  applied  to  csmw  where 
tlse  patient  Is  unable  to  recall  tlie  word  which  he  wants, 
though  able  to  speak  it  when  foand.  .Senjoeir  aphaeia  is 
where  the  patient  fails  to  comprehend  spikkcn  or  written 
words;  it  coTOpris«*s  wortl  dcafness  and  wi>rd  blindness. 
Aphasia,  eafiecially  ataxic  aphasia,  seenu  to  de|K-nd  In 
must  cases  on  a  lesion  of  the  inferior  frontal  convolution, 
and  sphonicu  tfraph 
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Apt*lmm  myflnlf*!,!.   i  Cras  ihoM  nstual  alK. ) 

priv.  +  ex/jji-e,  stony  ground.]  A  genus  of 
minute  parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Chaleidiila:  lu  species  Infest  either 
lice  or  bark-lice,  particularly  the  scale- tearing  s_ 
(X>ifi4i>isMr).  A.  mfftilaepidie  (Lc  llaron)  Infests  the 
loon  tllltssel-slsell  tiork-tosse  of  the  apple-tree. 

aphelion  (a-f«'li-on),  a. ;  pi.  aphelia  (-«).  [For- 
merly also  aphelium,  <  NL.  aphelion,  earlier 
and  more  prop,  aphelium,  formed  by  Kepler 
after  apogtrum,  apogeum  (see  apogee),  <  Or.  as 
if  'otf)/iov,  <  dird,  from,  +  »ptt>f,  the  sun.]  That 
point  of  a  planet's  or  of  a  comet's  orbit  which 
is  most  distant  from  the  suit :  opposed  to  pen- 
helion. 

anheliotropic  (a-f*'li-<Vtrop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  os>- 
for  a-- for uird,  from,  +  quae,  sun  (see  aphelion), 
+  -rpo-uttjc,  <  rWxrrv,  turn.]  In  bot.,  turning 
away  from  the  light :  applied  to  shoots  or  other 
parts  of  plants :  opposed  to  heliotropic. 

enta  are  comparatively  rare  In  a 
'cptilig  the  sub- aerial  roots, 
rm'ii,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  S«4. 

apheliotropically  (a-fe'li-o-trop'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  a  direction  away  from  the  sun. 

apheliotropism  (a-fe-li-ot'r<>-pizm>,  n.  [<  aphe- 
liatropic  +  -urm.)  In  h<jf.,  a  tendency  to  turn 
away  from  the  sun  or  the  light :  opposed  to 
helmtropinn  (which  see).    linnet n. 

ApheliscM  (af-e-lis'kus),  a.  [NL.,  appar.  < 
Or.  tis>rAf/f,  even,  smooth,  simple  (see  Jpheli- 
nujO,  +  dim.  -<*cs«.]  A  genus  of  extinct  femu- 
rnid  or  insectivorous  mammals,  having  quadri- 
tuberculate  lower  molars,  the  fourth  lower 
molar  without  internal  cusp,  and  the  cusps 
opposite.  A.  ineieliomt,  the  type-species,  is 
from  the  Wahsatch  beds  of  New  Mexico.  Coue, 
1«75. 

aphemia  (a-fe'mi-|),  ».  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  ii-  priv.  + 
WW,  a  voice,  speech,  fame  (=  L.  fama,  >  E. 
fame,  q.  v.),  <  (favat.  speak.  Cf.  aphasia.]  In 
pathol.,  aphasia,  in  its  general  sense;  specifi- 
cally—  (<i)  ataxic  aphasia ;  (f>)  anarthria.  See 
aphasia  and  anarthria,  '2. 

aphemic  (a-fem'ik),  a.  [<  aphemia  +  -ie.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  aphemia ;  character- 
ized by  or  suffering  from  aphemia. 

aphengeacope (a-fen'jes-kop),  n.  [<  Gr.  <>•*• w, 

without  light,  obscure  (<  a-  priv.  +  Sv^/Of,  light, 
akin  to  ^dor,  oJr,  light),  +  oson-fii',  view.]  A 
modification  of  the  magic  lantern  forexhibiting 
opaque  objects. 

apWefds,  aphasrerifl  (a-fer'e-sis),  a.  [<  L. 
apharesis,  <  Gr.  atfaipta^,  a  taking  away,  <  aavu- 
ptiv,  take  away,  <  aao,  away,  +  nconr,  take.]  1. 
In  gram.,  the' omission  of'a  letter  or  an  unac- 
cented syllable  from  tho  beginning  of  a  word. 
Ksamplos  In  English  sre  rusind.  adv.,  fur  anmnj,  rantant 
for  ««ssla«>.  v/iniv  for  efjuire,  'mid  lor  miiut,  ptm  Utt 
etc.  ITie  nirsl  ixmimou  fiifm  ot  aplwresu  Is  that 
t-alled  npkeeU  (which  sec), 

2f-  In  me<l. :  (a)  The  removal  of  anything  nox- 
ious, (h)  Large  and  injurious  extraction  of 
blood. — 3f.  liurMTjj..  amputation, 
apheretic,  aphseretic  (af-e-ret'ik),  a.  r<  Gr. 
o«ai/«rri«of,  <  uda/f«T6f,  verltsl  adj.  of  dfoi>e<t': 
see  apherrsis.}  In  gram.,  characterized  by 
apberesls:  shortened  by  the  omission  of  tlie 
first  syllable:  thus,  vantage  is  the  apheretic 
form  of 
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(af-e-ret'i-kal-i).  <wir.  After  the 
'  of  an  apheresis;  By  omitting  the  first 
syllable.  AUo  spelled  apharttically. 
ftphesia  (af'e-ais),  it.  [NL..  <  Gr.  Woif,  a  let- 
ting go,  let  go.  let  loose,  <  afwisw,  let  go,  send 
off,  <  a~a,  off  +  Unu,  send.]  The  gradual  anil 
unintentional  removal  of  a  short  unaccented 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  a  special 
form  of  apheresis,  its  in  $quire  for  enquire.  rrWai 
for  fiftoim,  etc.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  (X.  £.  D.) 
aphota  (af 'e-U),  h.  [ML.,  <  Gr.  a*iriK,  one  who 
lets  go.  hence  one  who  let*  go  a  military  engine, 
and,  according  to  Du  Cango,  one  who  KiarU 
the  chariots  in  a  race  (cf.  apmpta,  the  starting- 
place.  MOr.  li^rrotfiywi'ivitriTj',  one  who  opened 
the  barriers  to  start  the  racing-chariots),  hence 
in  astrology  the  planet  which  starts  a  human 
being  in  bis  career,  <  a+tnc,  let  off,  let  loose, 
verbal  adj.  of  afumt,  let  off:  see  apkrsis,']  In 
attrol.,  the  planet  dominating  the  life  of  the 
native ;  the  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  house 
that  rules  the  matter  inquired  after;  the  ororo- 
gator,  significator.  or  hyleg. 

The  aphetie  place  is  the  situation  uf  the  Apheta.  Hyleg. 
prurtstalor.  algntflralor,  or  giver  of  life,  tor  they  all  have 
the  same  meaning.  SMrp,  Astrology,  p.  m. 

aphetar  (af'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  o«er<jp,  equiv.  to 
ati-nrs ,  one  who  leta  off  a  military  engine :  nee 
apheta..    That  which  loosens  or  sets  free. 


Thia  kaUstate  la.  as  It  were.  Uw  fuse  cr  trlgtar  whoae 
action  Una  the  maaalve  charge  ot  the  muscular  gun.  and 

apbatic1  (a-fet'ik).  a.  [<  Gr.  mjeriaiic,  <  u>ror, 
let  loose,  set  free:  aee  aphrxis  and  apheta.} 
Produced  bv  or  resulting  from  aphesis, 

aphetie*  (a-fet'ik),  a.  [<  apheU,  +  -ic]  Same 
as  aphitietd. 

aphetical  (a-fet'i-kal),  a.  [<  apketa  +  -«..] 
In  attrol..  pertaining  to  the  apheta,  or  planet 
significative  of  life.  -Aphetical  pilaris  (translation 
of  tlrcck  »o»oi  the  placet  In  which  Uw  apheta 

may  W  found  The  rules  given  in  Vtulem  y's "  Tetrahftiloe  " 
(III  l»l  an-  Intricate  ami  vague. 

aphetlcally1  (a-fet'i-kal-i),  ndr.  In  an  aphetie 
manner. 

aphetlcally2  (a-fet'i-kal-i),  odr.  In  the  manner 

or  position  of  the  apheta. 
apheti&m  (af'e-tizin).  n.    [<  aphetie1  +  •Urn.'] 

Au  aphetized  form  of  a  word;  a  form  resulting 

from  the  loss  of  a  weak  initial  vowel,  its  (Iokh 

for  adorn. 

aphetiza  i  af 'e-tiz),  r.  t. ;  pre! .  and  pp.  ajihetiied, 
ppr.  aphetL-ina.  [<  aphettA  +  -..v.]  To  render 
aphetie;  shorten  by  aphesis. 
aphid  (af'id),  n.  [<  aphis  (aphid-).}  An  aphid- 
tau;  a  plant-louse;  a  member  of  the  genus 
Aphis  or  family  Aukuiiiia'  (which  see).  In  the 
plural,  the  plant-liec :  a  general  or  indetermi- 
nate term  for  the  member)  (a)  of  the  genus 
A  phi*.  (b)  of  the  family  Aphidida:  or  (c )  of  the 
suborder  I'hvtophthirut. 
Aphides  (ari-dez),  n.  pi  [XL.,  pi.  of  Aphis, 
ii.  v.]  Same  as  Aphidida1. 
hidian( 
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group  of  insects  more  or  lew  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  Latreille's  Aphidiphagi  (which  see). 
*l  her  are  sinall  beetle*  with  nniudesl  laxllea,  strung  wings, 
hard  elytra,  securiform  maxillary  I»lpa,  and  clavat*  aa- 
teniue.  See  Oeevii/ffiiii*. 
Apbidlphad  (af-i-dif  'a-jlj.  ».  pi.  [XL.,  pi. 
of  aphuliphagut :  sec  afhuliphaijous.j  In  La- 
treiue's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  trimerous  Voleonlera.  consisting  of  the 
old  genua  Coerinella,  and  corresponding  to  the 
modem  family  CoccintlMa- ;  the  lady-birds; 
small  beetles  which  habitually  feed  upon  aphids. 
[Not  in  use.] 

apbidiphagoiu  ( af-i-dif 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  aphi 

diphayus,  { Aphis  (Aphid-)  +  Gr.  -^o)or,  <  taytiv 
eat.]    Of  or  pertaining 
hence,  preying  upon  or  tl 
aphidiTorbua  (af-i-div'o-rus; 

(Aphid-)  +  L.  twrai 
<tiiihit{rtm», 

aphilanthropy  (af-i-lau  'thrt-pi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
a^t>j>i*li>uTi>i.  not  loving  man,  (  a-  priv.  +  Qt'/.tn- 
r?(a^T-of,  loving  man :  see  philanthropy.'}  1 .  Want 
of  philanthropy;  lackolbenevolenee.  [Rare.] 
— S.  In  pathol.,  preference  of  solitude  to  soci- 
et%',  the  first  stage  of  melancholia. 

Aphis  (a'fls),  a.  [NL.  (Linnwus),  the  sing,  per- 
haps from  the  pi.  aphides  (see  -iff*),  which  may 
have  been  taken  (if  so,  prop,  aphides,  but  now 
treated  as  a^Wca)  from  Gr.  ofciAfic,  pi.  of 


aQctiK.  unsparing,  lavish  (as  if  in  allusion  to 
their  extreme  pruHficness  or  voracity),  <  d-  priv. 


their  extreme  prulineness  or  voracitv),  <  a-  imv. 
+  orKlrofloi,  spare.]  1 .  A  genus  of  small  plant- 
sucking  insects,  of  the  family  Aphidida  and  or- 
der Unmnptrra.  They  multiply  bypaittvenofwncat*  and 
very  rapidly.  Kroni  a  (gilrid  h.inry  tiilKin.mar  theenilid 
the  abdunieii.  thiy  emit  a  saccharine  Hold,  known  •»  I 


(a-f6'di-u»),  n.  TNU,  <  Gr.  a**Joc. 
exereraetit,  evacuation,  and  lit.  departure,  < 
a-6,  from,  away,  +  orfor,  way.]  A  genua  of 
scarabaxiid  lamellicorn  beetles,  related  to  the 
dtuig-beetles  of  the  genus  <ieotrupe»,  sometime* 
giving  name  to  a  family  Aphodtidar.  lu  *p*de* 
are  muaf  ly  small,  liavint;  rtnate  elytra,  concealed  meta. 
Uiuraclc  epLmera.  tuotlied  fmnt  tlbhr  and  smirred 
till  be.  and  IMolnted  anteiuur.  Orer  So  N  urtli  Arix 
•pedea  are  deacrilwd,  IncludinK  •ereral  Intnxlmx  d 
Europe,  inch  u  the  comparatively  Unte  Idaek  A. 

Aphododeridsi  (af'6-d^-.ler'i-de),  ».  pi. 

Aphrednderida'. 
ADbododerns  (af-^lod'e-rus),  n.   See  Aphrt- 

aphonia  (a-f6'ni-ft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a^una, 
speechlessness,  <  Afuvnr,  siteechless,  voiceless: 
see  aphoHoun.}  In  pathol.,  loss  of  voice  through 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  larynx  or  its  immedi- 
ate innervation;  dumbness;  speechlessness. 
It  H  a  condition  In  which  one  wanu  t 
how  to  do  ao,  but  cannot  produca  a  i 
lie  may  whlaper.  AUo 

aphonic  (a-fon'ik),  a.  and  n.    [<  aphonia  +  -ic.] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  apho- 
nia; speechless;  dumb. 

II.  n.  A  person  affected  with  aphonia, 
aphonous  (af'6-nus).  a.    [<  Or.  oouvok,  voice- 
lesa,  <  o-  priv.  +  fuyt/,  voice:  see  phonic.) 
titute  of  voice ;  voiceless. 

Same  as  aphonia, 
a.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  a^apia, 

torf;,  benriug,  <*$ptf  = 
unfruitfuluoss. 
aphorism  (af'v-rizm),  n.  [=  F.  aphnritme,  < 
Gr.  a+Muouiff  a  definition,  a  short  pithy  sen- 
tence, <  o^vi^rn'.  define,  mark  off,  <  oir<l,  off,  + 
ipiZrn;  divide,  bound,  <  opor ,  a  boundary :  seo 
Aorimn.]  1.  A  definition  or  concise  statement 
of  a  principle. 

Too  A|>Aort*in  .  .  .  formulated  by  Luvnama  In  regard 
to  ptanta.        tjuatrt/a^.  Human  ripaclea  (trans. ).  p.  50. 

2.  A  precept  or  rule  expressed  in  few  words;  a 
detached  sentence  containing  some  important 
truth :  as.  the  n«*«r»#»ia  of  ffippocratea,  or  of 
the  civil  law. 
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aphony  (af'A-ni),  n. 
aphoria  (a-fo'ri-i),  n.  [N 

upoc.  not  bearing,  <  a-  priv.  + 


aphi 


l(a-fid'i-an),  n.  anda. 


[<  Aphi,  (Aphid-) 
^-  -iriM.]  L  n.  Ail  iuseet  of  the  family  Aphidi- 
die:  an  aphid;  a  plant-louse. 

IX  a.  Pcrtainiiig  to  the  genus  Aphis  or  to 
the  family  AphuluSr. 
aphidid  (af'i-*lid),  m.   One  of  the  Aphidida;  an 
aphis. 

The  iViMaics  larva  actually  feeds  upon  the  afAutidi, 

SiUiur,  Mi  :m. 

AphididB  (a-fid'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Aphi, 
(AphUI-)  -f  -ida-.]  A  family  of  hcmipteroUM  in- 
sects, of  the  suborder  l'hi/tophthiria ;  the  true 
plant-lice,  as  tvpirled  by  the  genus  J/>Ai«,aml  as 
distinguished  from  the'false  plant-lice,  or  I'tyl- 
lidir,  and  other  phytophthirian  insects.  Tiny 
are  all  lnJurlou«  to  »e«elallon,  llvllitf  on  the  JUU-c-f 
plants,  which  thev  slick,  aixl  al 
rlety  of  sails.  Alu 
it,  imiuens,-  i.ianilw 
arc  »ery  nuinenxis 

Apbidii  (a-fiit'i-i),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  aphidin* 
(alto  used  to  designate  a  genus  of  hymenopter- 
Oils  insects).  <  A)>hi*  \  Aphid-),  <|.  v.]  Ill  Iji- 
treille's  system  of  elnsairii-ntioti,  (lie  mh'uiiiI 
family  of  hoiiiiipterous  heiniplerous  insects. 


Mtufsl  sues- 1 


suck,  aixl  also  piMdiictiiai  a  im  at  v: 
lost  overt  plant  ha*  lice  peculiar  i 
rs  ..f  which  live  u]>in  It    The  itenei 
Sv  cnu  meter  .l,  Ase.    Also  osllv 


moji 

cninmonly  called  plnut-lire,  inexactly  equivn- 

'  ,  including 


lent  to  the  modern  familr  Aphidida-, 
the  thysantirous  ttcnus  fhript,  etc.,  as  well  ns 
the  I'st/IHiUe  or  fuUe  platil-lice.  nml  exelmlitig 
the  ('■K.-i/nr  or  scale-iusects.    [N<>t  in  use.] 
aphidioUS  (a-lid'i-us).  a.    [<  fr/iAi/f  +  -kmm.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  na'ure  of  aphids. 


The  three  andent  ownracntatm  on 
hare  glren  the  as  me  dcltnltton  ot  an  apharim,  i.  r..  "a 
sncclnet  sarins,  camprelwi>illn«  a  eomrilcte  sutement," 
or  a  aaylng  poor  in  crpresaion,  but  rich  In  aentlmenL 

rtnminf. 

-  SyTL  dfAorina,  Aziorn.  Maxim,  Prtcepl,  tUrtum,  Apn- 
f*ef/w.  Alyi'nj,  Aitilf/r,  /Voeei*.  Tntim.  Byurml.  .Sfie,  all 
concur  lu  e>|tfeaalna  a  pithy  general  proposition  usually  In 
oih'  short  senleuce ;  but  the  longer  the  form  the  1cm  ap- 
plicable do  these  names  hvojme.  An  ajAorim  la  a  Iruih, 
ptdutsslly  set  forth,  relating  rather  to  apeeiilative  princi- 

J  form- 


iilcs,  ethics,  or  science  than  to  practical  matters.  u» 
(ng  a  lirbf  and  excellrtit  stateuscnt  of  a  doetrlne 


thua. 


dew  and  aphia-atiKar,  »  hlch  is  greedily  devoured  by  anla. 
The)  are  very  destructive  to  tender  plants,  upou  which 
they  cuisjrrckate  In  rtntnuous  nnnibers. 
2.  [/.  c]    A  plant-louse.    [In  this  sense  the 
plural  rjftJtinV«(Af  'i-dez)  is  used.]    Woolly  apnla. 

"Ve  A'nV^nrwu. 

aphis-llon  (a'fis-li'ott),  n.  A  name  forthe  larva 

of  a  laee-wingcd  Hy  of  the  family  Jlrmtrobiiila. 
aphiB-SUgar  (a'fis-alitur'ftr).  n.    Iloney-dew.  a 

secretion  peculinrto  itiM-ets  of  the  genus  Aphis, 

voided  from  their  anal  aiphuncles. 
aphlaaton  (a-llas'ton).  n.  [Gr.  Ao/oaroe.]  Same 

as  aplustrr. 

aphlogistic  (af-lo-jis'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  <i«?.o; icnsr, 
not  intlammable.  <  u-  priv.  +  ^'/w;teTii;,  iullam- 
mable:  see/(*l««/i.vtoii.]  Flameless.  AtsoloclsUc 
lamp,  a  lamp  ft)  wltlch  a  txdl  of  platinum  wire  extending 
above  the  wick  is  kept  constantly  red-hot  by  the  slow  com- 
bustioti  of  aksdiol  vapor,  heated  first  h>  die  flame  of  tile 
wick,  but  after  Ulis  Is  extinguished  hy  the  Incandescent 
wire. 

aphnology  (af-iiol'o.ji),  a.  [<  Cr.  d.*™-,  usu- 
ally in***;,  revenue,  riches,  wealth,  abundance 
(cf.  !Skt.  apnax,  income,  property;  akin  to  L. 
ii/Kf.  wealth,  copia,  plentv.  etc.  ),  +  ->!■;  m,  < 
/mi'.  siH'iik:  we  -olyi/.)  The  science  of 
wealth;  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  wealth; 
plutidogy.  [Kare.J 

The  ttllr  nii^ht  tn  have  Wen  .t i.ttHi'l'.iH.  Apliu.is.  or 
aplli  II. i"  ,  \pJCM-*  n  ,  :,ltli  ji,  tJu-  lnr^-at  w  ti<e  of  ^rttiTsI 
Hti.,on!;ii|.  .  vlj'l  well  Willi:  Si.'J.  tt.  c<.<h.L 


"Mi.leratbat  la  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl-chain  of  all  vlrtuea,"  ami  "  Maladies  are  cured  by 
nature,  not  by  remedies. '  are  aphorims.  ••  Lite  Is  short, 
and  art  is  long, "  is  from  ths^  first  njJuynmot  HlpI«STaUs>. 
An  isjiow  is  a  self-evident  Iruth,  and  is  therefor,  uaed  as  a 
■  A  stnught  line  is  Uie  shortest  dla- 
.  mu '"  is  one  of  the  anouu  of  niathe- 
Tlle  greater  g.  ««1  U  to  tie  choaen  l«tore  the  leaa  " 
is  au  (ixiwm  of  morals.  The  nuiiilsrr  of  aihaus  Is  necea- 
aarUy  limited;  of  aplxirUans.  maiima,  etc..  untiiutn-rL  A 
inoxi'n  la  a  Inilh  which,  while  mvt  so  definite  ami  neces- 
sarily true  aa  an  axiom,  yet  equally  acce|dahlc  t.i  Use 
mind,  nrers  rather  to  practicid  thaji  to  alwtrart  truth, 
■tatlllst  odc  of  the  futsdaniental  rules  of  conduct,  civil 
ainesa  i«.lli  ).  ami  the  like  :  aa.  It  U  a  aotiitd 
•  should  risk  In  spcrulatsun  no  more  than 


he  can  afford  to  bate.  It 

directly  than  nphorinn. 
la  |»svj/  Is  a  direct  IiiJi 


It 


■  a  (IV cel.'  to 
i  can  afford  to 


Aphodlld*  (rif-o-di't-.le  l.  ;t.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ll.Ao- 
ff"'"«  +  -"'"-1  A  fnmiK  of  ls-s-tl.-s.  tianied  by 
Mttcleiiy  in  ISlit  from  the  genus  Aphxtiu*. 


risk  no  more  than  you  > 
not  a  j<ercejj.  but  an  opinion  given 
fnau  superior  knowledge  :  aa,  a  rfiWum . 
ftuitof  l  arlyle's.    An  ujsJAeyii.,  in  cvmi 
an  iiu/i,.w»t«  Is  In  higher,  is  essentially  a  terse  protss 
lltat  makes  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind :  thus.  "In  the 
adversity  of  our  lust  friends  we  always  find 
that  doth  not  dlsplewse  us  " :  this  U  called  hy  1 
a  i,i.inm,  but  Is  more  projwrl)  an  apnlKtam. 
helps  those,  that  rndp  themselves, '  and 

"He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day' 

(foiAuoMirA,  Art  of  Poetry X 
are apof Acomis.  Asuyi's'tlaa  lowcrgraileof  it^srfA#v;w»,  ewch 
Is  likely  to  l<  found  iiM«*H-latnl  w  ith  the  natneof  the  authi^r : 
as,  tin1  ti^thrvm*  of  .Socrates;  a  «iyi#w  of  P<n,r  Rlcharil, 
Kach  Is  a  fillcltoiis  cvtiti-hslon  current  for  lu  own  sake 
bat  dclivlikg  a.l.|ltlonal  iiopuliirlt)'  fnmi  the  cebbrtty  of 
Its  aiitliof.  "  II.  li  In  Is  tliat  niviwi  tn»c,  tine  sowetli.atsl 
another  reapetlt."  John  it  ST  ;  The  little  and  short  «iv- 
ooi«of  wt-c  ninl  cvo'lletit  nicti  are  of  gn-at  value,  like  the 
■  bl»<  of  gold  "r  the  least  >paiks  of  tiu:  diamond  TYhWaow. 
,|./o.|.  soil  j.o.tvc',  .ilv  liilbttlUt  Kiyllu:*.  gl'iieraltt  of  ;otur 
-tun il Inn,  ei,iU.|vlii>:  tlo-  <^>inuii^)  si  n*.-  of  mankuul  i-o 
Mr.lliiuiy  iiitije.  t„.  Tin:  ii'/ove  u  often  the  inon-  triicr- 
alile  l>v  ago  so. I  the  In. X?  dlgnlltrd  III  Its  character'  as. 
•  Neer»lty  know-  no  law."  A  «in..,.|  ma)  .-sally  la-cnsw 
'  nthcHil.le  U  often  a. 
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aphorism 

era  Hue  prvrrrb  often  appears  in  some  concrete  figura- 
tive and  fsomely  form :  as,  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth " Every  tub  mint  stand on iu own  bottom."  A 
frown*  is  a  truth  too  obvkiot  to  need  ex  planatiuti  or  proof ; 
It  it  a  word  uf  relative  application ;  what  would  be  a  few- 
ttsn  to  one  migtil  be  an  axiom  or  an  aphuritm  to  another. 
A  bfuvrd  la  a  cant  U-rm  or  phrase,  in  every  one's  mouth 
like  a  pro  verb,  but  applied  In  dUparagement.  Saw  U  a 
coutemptuiHUi  term  (.  r  an  eipreatiou  that  it  mure  com* 
num  than  wtae,  or  for  a  trite  or  fooliah  aayfng  reiterated 
to  wearitomeneam. 

aphorismt  (af  9-rizm),  r.  i.  [<  aphorism,  ».] 
Mine  as  aphorize.  [Rare.] 

There  It  no  art  that  hath  been  mar*  cankered  In  her 
principles,  ii* >rv  soiled  and  Hlubhered  with  apsWiewuji/? 
pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy. 

MUtim,  Kef.  in  England,  p.  33. 

aphoiismatic  (ai'6-riz-mat'ik),  a.    [<  apho- 
rism +  -arte.]    Same  an  aphorismlc. 
aphorismer  (uf  '^-riz-mer),  a.   One  who  ex- 
presses himself  in  aphorisms.  [Rare.] 
The  tribe  of  atAortemrrt  and  polltlcastefs. 

MUIoh,  Kef.  In  England,  p.  60. 

apborlamic  (af-«>-riz'mik),  a.  [<  aphorism  + 
-it?.]  Relating  to  aphorisms;  having  the  form 
of  an  aphorism:  containing  aphorism*.  An 
equivalent  form  is  aphoritmatie. 

The  stjle  of  Juulus  la  a  tort  of  metre,  the  law  of  wliicu 
iaaaortof  balanceuf  thesis  and  antithesis.  When  be  gels 
out  of  this  uoAorMniie  metre  Into  a  sentence  of  five  or  six 
line*  long.  nothing  can  exceed  the  slovenliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Cotrridjw,  Table-Talk,  p.  SB4. 

aphorlat  (af  o-rist),  tt.  [<  aphor-ism  4-  -inf.]  A 
writer  of  aphorisms. 

He  took  this  occasion  of  farther  clearing  anil  Justifying 
wliat  he  lnul  written  against  the  uiiAorisui. 

A  .Vttsm,  Life  of  Hp.  Bull,  p.  246. 

aphoristic  (af-o-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  a«opurru6c, 
fit  for  defining,  sententious,  KafopiZtw:  see  apho- 
rism.] Having  the  character of  aphorisms;  re- 
sembling aphorisms;  in  the  form  of  an  apho- 
rism ;  stated  in  short,  unconnected,  sentences ; 
abounding  in  aphorisms.  An  aphoristic  sfyfe  It  one 
which  la  fragmentary  hi  iu  outward  form,  but  methodical 
in  iu  reatonlng. 

The  method  of  the  book  It  ai'Aorisfie,         Or  Quinery. 

The  Soils,  rtt  Itw.booktareiometimea  inapkoristie  prose, 
toinetlmes  in  rente,  sometimes  in  a  mixture  of  1m. th. 

Jf  tune,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  10. 

aphoristical  (af-9-ris'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  apho- 
ristic. 

aphoristically  (af-9-ria'ti-kal-i),  ewir.  In  or  by 
aphorisms ;  briefly  and  pithily. 

Tbeae  being  earned  down,  aoUlom  mlat  a  cure,  as  Hip- 
pocrates doth  likewise.  auAoruftcoi'ip  tell  us.  f/arrey, 

aphorLzo  (af'$-rix),  r.  1'.;  pret.  ami  pp.  apho- 
rized, ppr.  aphorizing.  [<.  Or.  ■.•>,..»>.•»•:  see 
aphorism.]  To  utter  aphorisms ;  write  or  speak 
in  aphorisms;  especially,  make  an  excessive 
use  of  aphorisms.  Coleridge. 

aphxact  1  af 'rakt),  a.  [<  Or.  d^poxror.  old  Attie 
afOfxroc,  unf enced,  unfortified,  <  o-  priv.  +  $ook- 
rtc,  verbal  adj.  of  ftvooeteiv,  fence  in,  fortify.] 
Open;  undefended  or  unguarded.  [Rare.] 

We  find  the  war  galley  of  the  Phisnkiant  represented 
on  the  walls  nf  the  palaces)  unearthed  by  Layard  and  lilt 
followers  In  Atsyrlan  discovery.  .  .  .  The  vessel  rcpre- 
tented  Is  a  Wrcme  war  galley  which  I*  aphmet.  that  U  to 
lay.  hat  the  upper  tier  of  mwert  unprotected  and  exposed 
to  view.  /Wye,  Brit.,  XXI.  806. 

aphrododerid  (af-re-dod'e-rid),  11.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Aphrettoderida. 

Aphr«ioderid»3(af're-d«Vder'i-d6),  u.pl,  [NL., 
(iphreiUiderux  +  -ids.]  A  family  of  teleoceph- 
alous  fishes  having  the  vent  in  the  neck  or 
breast,  the  ventral  fins  post-thoracic  and  with 
about  7  rays,  but  without  spines,  and  a  short 
dorsal  fin  of  3  or  4  spines  in  front,  in  OUnthert 
rrsleta  of  classification,  the  family  represents  a  primary 
group  of  Amnthoptenrgii,  characterized  by  the  developed 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  and  the  position  id  the  vent  In  front 
of  the  ventral*.  Two  species,  called  pirate  or jriro/s-jMrrA, 
are  known  to  Inhaldt  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
Asm  Aphatodtrida. 

Aphredoderoa  (ai-re-dod'e-rus),  n.  [NL  (Le- 
sueur,  in  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  1833);  a 
corrupt  form,  afterward  given  a*  Aphrod'-d' tn.< 
(Agaasiz),  as  if  <  Or.  atyurh/r,  foamy  (<  aorxir, 
foam,  +  ilAoc,  form),  +  tiipn,  neck,  throat,  later 
as  Aphododerus  (Jordan,  1877)  in  allusion  to  the 
position  of  the  vent,  <  ododor,  departure,  evacu- 
ation, excrement  (<  atro,  off,  +  Me,  way),  + 
neck,  throat.]  The  typical  genus  of  nshes 
of  the  family  AphredotUridw.  Also  Aphadode- 
rms. 

aphrite  (afrit  1,  ft.  [<Or.  a*pie,  foam,  froth,  + 
-i-'f-'.  J  A  subvariety  of  calcium  carbonate  or 
ealcite,  popularly  known  tu  foam,  earth-foam,  or 
foam-tpar,  occurring  in  small  masses,  solid,  or 
tender  and  friable.  It  It  composed  of  lanieua  or 
1  of  a  pearly  luster,  and  bat  varieties  which  shade 
" '  r  Into  argentine. 
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Aphrlsa  (af'ri-z|),  ».  [NL.  (Audnbon,  1830), 
a  false  formation,  <  Gr.  usV°Ct  foam,  +  (wfw,  ,''/•'. 
live.]  A  genus  of  plover-like  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Jphriada',  related  to  the  oyster-catchers  and 
t  umstm.es.  having  feet  with  four  toes  like  the 
latter,  and  the  general  appearance  and  changes 
of  plumage  of  the  sandpipers.  It  contains 
only  the  surf-bird,  A.  tirgaUi.    See  surf-bird. 

Aphrizidass  (af-riz  i-d6),  n.  ft.  _  [NL.,  <  Aphriza 
+  -i!//t.]  A  family  of  birds,  intermediate  be- 
tween Charadriida  and  liwmatopoditla:  Tho 
typical  genus  is  Aphriza.  C ones,  1884. 

ApnTiziifB  (af-ri-zl'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL,  <  Aphriza 
+  -itxt.l  A  subfamily  of  birds,  containing  the 
genus  Aphriza;  the  surf-birds. 

aphrtiite  (af'ri-zit),  n.  [<  Or.  «*...;«.•:•,  foam, 
be  foamy  (<  aasoor,  foam),  +  -jj«-8.]  A  variety 
of  black  tourmalin. 

Aphrodisia  (af-ro-diz'i-lj),  si.  pi.  [L.,  <  Or. 
'A+poAiota,  neut.  pi.  of  'A+potiomc,  t>ertaining  to 
Aphrodite.  <  \6poAir7):  toe  Aphrodite.']  Afesli- 
val  in  honor  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus  periodical- 
ly celebrated  in  various  localities  of  ancient 
Greece.  Those  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  of  ( 'y th- 
ere, and  of  Corinth  were  the  most  famous. 

aphrodisiac  (af-rA-diz'i-ak),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or. 
ajpotiOtaKAc,  venereal,  <  'Aopooioiof,  pertaining  to 
Aphrodite,  <  AtpoiirB,  Venus:  see  Aphrodite] 

1.  a.  Exciting  venereal  desire;  increasing  the 
appetite  for  sexual  pleasures;  hence,  erotic; 
sensual. 

II.  «.  Any  drug  or  preparation  which  ex- 
cites sexual  desire. 

aphrodisiacalt  (af'rf-di-zl' a-kal),  a.  Same  as 
nphrwlisiac, 

aphrodifdaa  (af-iy-diz'i-«n),  a.  [<  Gr.  'Av*por5i- 
e»oc:  see  aphrodisiac.]  Given  up  to  sexual 
pleasures ;  devoted  to  sensual  love. 

They  showed  me  the  state  nursery  for  the  children  of 
thi.se  a/iAroduian  dames,  their  favourltet. 

C.  Ktadi,  <  !•  'ister  and  llovrtb,  lit. 

Aphxodlt*  (af-rp-dl'te),  it.  [<  Or.  !\t*»Arij,  the 
goddess  of  love,  Venus;  traditionally  said  to 
mean  '  foam-born,'  <  ut»uof ,  foam,  the  second  ele- 
ment -Arn  being  unexplained.]  1.  The  Greek 
goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  their  Venus,  who  was  originally 
a  deity  of  much  lesB  importance.  Hy  one  legend 

the  It  tabled  (at  Ap/wmtitr  Anadffomenf)  to  have  sprang 
from  the  foam  of  the  tea.  She  was  the  personification  of 
female  grace,  and  from  her  prototype,  tile  1'henkian  At. 
tarte.  represented  the  re- 
productive and  germinal 
powers  of  nature 

2.  [XL.]  In zool.:  (a) 
A  genus  of  cha>topo- 
dous  annelids,  typi- 
cal of  the  ttaailyAjih- 
rmlitidaiwhici  see). 
The  species  are  kiuiwu  as 
tet-tmce ;  the  common 
tea-mouse  la  A.  acvltata. 
Also  written  ^fdirodfta. 
t>ee  tea-musuw.    (fa)  \ 

genns  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects.  Uiibner, 
1816.  (c)  A  genus 
nf  bivalve  mollusks. 
Also  written  Auhro- 
dita.    Isaac  Lea. — 

3.  [/.  e.]  A  variety 
of  meerschaum.  It 
is  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  magnesium. 

Aphrodltidse  (af-ro- 
ilit'i-de),  n.pl.  [XL., 
<  Aphrodite,  2  («),  + 
-if dr.]  A  family  of 
free  marine  chstop- 
odous  annelids,  of  which  the  genus  Aphrodite  is 
the  type.  There  are  numerous  other  genera. 
Also  Aphroditacea,  Aphradittr. 


Aphrodite, 
the  Cstdian 
slleles.  Varies  Museum 


Copy  of  the  Casibui  Sutuc  by 
Asilt  ' 


Another  tytie  altogellier  it  tltuwii  by  the  tcnlc-besrtng 
nnelldt,  ApkrvtJitultr ;  tlleiipjier  pnrulKHlla,  or  fiilse  feet, 
carry  large  scales,  w  hich  He  over  the  Istck  of  the  animal 


and  form  an  imbricated  covering,  aerving  the  double  pur* 
pose  of  protection  and  respiration. 

Stamt.  Sat.  BCfL,  I.  2*\ 

Aphrophora  (af-rof ' o-rfi),  h.  [XL.,  <  Ur.  oovoo- 
Wof,  foam-bearing.  '<  atVdc,  foam,  4-  -«o,<or,  < 
01 ,  '1 1  r  =  K.  bear1 . ]  A  genus  of  homopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Cereopida  i  so  called  because 
the  larva  is  enveloped  in  the  frothv  or  foamy 
substance  known  as  CNekoo-stiit,  Tfie  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Ptyelus,  and  species  were  for- 
merly placed  in  Ph/rlns  or  Tettigonia. 

Aphrophorlda  (af-ro-for'i-dft).  n.  ;>/.  [XL.  < 
Aphrophora  +  -ida.]     Same  as  Aphrofdn'rinn: 

Aphrophorinaa  (af'ro-fo-ri'nij),  n.pl.  [XL.,  < 
Aphrophora  +  -iatr.]     In  rNfom.,  tho  froth- 
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bearing  hoppers ;  a  subfamily  or  other  division 
of  the  great  familv  Cereopida;  represented  by 
the  genera  Aphrophora,  Lepyronia,  Ptyelus,  and 
many  others,  and  containing  a  great  many  spe- 
cies of  medium  or  small  size,  very  generally 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  especially  af- 
fecting pines  and  willows, 
aphiouderite  (af-ro-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  nap6(, 
foam,  4-  oidtjpoc,  iron,  4-  -ifc'.J  A  ferruginous 
chloritic  mineral  occurring  in  soft  dark-green 
scales. 

aphtha  (af'(hi),it.;  pl.nnAtA<i(-the).  [XL.,<L. 
aphtha-,  pL,  <  Gr.  ddoVu,  pi.  of  &4&a,  an  eruption, 
ulceration,  <  dirrew,  set  on  fire,  inflame.]  In 
put  hoi.,  an  eruption  ;  an  ulceration :  used  espe- 
cially in  the  plural  to  denote  small  round  ulcers, 
sometimes  becoming  confluent,  and  said  in  some 
cases  to  be  preceded  by  vesicles  which  break. 
They  occur  upon  the  tongue,  (funis,  inside  of  the  Hps,  and 
palate.  When  Mvendmna  rim  (Oufium  atbiean*)  It  found 
In  these  ulcers,  the  disease  it  called  t ArtssA,  or  rwux-rArtuA. 

 -  Aphtha)  epizootic*,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease (which  tee,  under /oofX 

aphthalose  (af 'tha-los),  ft,  [As  auaM(if)a,(ife) 
4-  -one.]    Same  as  aphthilalfte. 

Aphth.artodocott»  (af-thttr'td-dtVse'te),  it.  pi. 
[s  ItOr.  "Atyiapro&oKijTaij  <  Or.  us>6Viotoc,  uneor- 
rupted,  Ineorruptible  (<  a-  pri  v.  4-  qBaprit,  verbal 
ail],  of  ffkipetv,  destroy,  ruin,  corrupt),  +  ifawrrr, 
think.  Cf.  /torrfa-.l  A  Motmphysite  sect  which 
existed  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  or 
later.  They  held  that  the  body  nf  Christ  wat  incorrupt  1 1  -le 
even  before  the  resurrretisin,  and  that  he  sultcred  death 
only  In  a  phantasmal  appearance.  From  this  they  are 
sometimes  called  1'hn nf  jsnnf,,  a  name  more  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Docetui  (which  sec),  who  denied  even  the 
reality  of  Christ's  body. 

Aphthartodocetiam  (af-thar't*j-do-e>S'tizm),  h. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Aphthartodocetss. 

Justinian  himself  lapsed  Into  heresy,  hy  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  waa  Incorruptible, 
Inaeutlble  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  advanced  hy  Julian,  blaliop  of  Hallcarnaatua, 
and  went  by  the  uarue  of  .d/^fAarfiidtirefumt. 

£nryc  Brit.,  XIII.  796. 

aphthitalite  (af-thif  a-Ut),  n.  [<  Or.  a*8rne, 
unchanging,  unchangeable  (<  <i-  priv.  4-  qtkriic, 
verbal  adj.  of  fSttWi  commonly  tj»9i»<fi',  destroy, 
change),  +  akf,  salt,  4-  ?.r0oe,  a  stone.]  A  na- 
tive potasaium  sulphate  found  on  Mount  Ve- 
suvius in  delicate  crystallizations.  Also  called 
<iphthalo*c  aud  I  ry«r««„-»,iiV. 

aphthoid(af thoid),o.  [<  adhtha  +  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling an  aphtha  or  aphtha;. 

aphthong  (uf  thong),  ».  [<  Gr.  ooftij'  or,  voice- 
less, <  o-  priv.  4*  tjtB})of,  voice,  sound,  <  ftiyyt- 
oOai,  sound.]  A  letter  or  combination  of  let- 
ters which  in  the  customary  pronunciation  of  a 
word  has  no  sound.    [Hare.  J 

aphthous  (of  thus),  a.  [=  F.  aphtheux,  <  NL. 
aph thosus,  <  <i)  .A tha,  q.  v. J  1 .  In  im  thi.t. ,  of  the 
nature  of  or  characterized  by  aphtha). —  2.  In 
hot.,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  aphtha?. 

Aphyllffi  (a-lil'd),  ft.  pi.  [XL.,  fern.  pi.  (sc. 
planter)  of  aphyllis,  leafless:  see  aphyllous.]  A 
section  of  cryptogamic  plants  without  leaves, 
comprising  lichens,  fungi,  and  alga?.  Same  as 
thalloaens.    [Not  used.] 

aphylloue  (a-lil'ds),  a.    Same  as  aphyllous. 

aphyllous  (a-fil'us),  a.  [<  NL  aphyllus,  <  Or. 
tJ^t>5.P.i>f,  leafless,  <  a-  priv.  4-  *i  7jm>  =  L.  folium, 
a  leaf.]  In  hot.,  destitute  of  leaves:  applied 
to  flowering  plants  that  are  naturally  leafless, 
us  most  Cactacea;  and  to  thallogenous  crypto- 
gams. 

aphylly  (a-«l'i).  a.  [<  XL.  •aphyllia,  <  Gr.  as  if 
'i,-Ci."//«i.  <  ilr>i'/>r„-.  leafless:  see  aphyllous.]  In 
hot.,  the  state  of  being  aphyllous;  an  entire 
suppression  of  leaves,  as  ordinarily  occurs  in 
most  Caetacea-,  etc. 

apian  (a'pi-an),  a.  [<  L.  apianus,  of  bees,  < 
oyiov,  a  bee :  see  Apis*.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

bees. 

Apiarias  (a-pi-a'ri-e),  ft,  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  of 
L.  apiarius:  see  unifirton.]  In  Latreille's  sys- 
tem of  elaMsiflcation,  a  division  of  melliferous 
aculeate  bynienopterous  insects:  opposed  to 
Andrenette,  and  correspo tiding  to  tho  modern 
family  Apidtr  (which  see). 

apiarian  (a-pi-a'ri-an),  ft.  and  n.    [<  L.  apia- 
rius, relating  to  bees,  a  bee-keeper,  <  apis,  a  bee: 
see  Apis1.]    L  a.  Relating  to  beea,  or  to  bee- 
ke^iiing. 
II.  tt,  A  bee-keeper;  an  apiarist. 

apiarist  (»'pi-»-risl),  a,  [<  uputry  + -ist.]  One 
who  keeps  an  apiary;  one  who  keeps  bees,  or 
studies  the  nature  of  bees;  a  bee-keeper  or  bee- 
master. 

apiary  (u'pi-ft-ri),  ». ;  pi.  apiaries  (-riz).  [<  L. 
apiarium,  a  bee-house,  beehive,  neut.  of  apia- 
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apiary 

rim,  relating  to  be**:  ace  apiarian.]  A  place 
where  boes  are  kept ;  a  stand  or  abed  for  bees ; 
a  bee-bouse  containing  a  number  of  beehives. 

a  piaster  (a'pi-ae-ter),  n.  [NL,  <  LL.  apiastra, 
the  bee-eater,  a  bird  commonly  called  merop* ; 
<  apis,  a  bee,  4-  -otter. J  In  ornitU.,  an  old  name 
of  the  bee-eater;  in  1700  made  by  Brissoti  a 
generic  name  for  the  bee-eaters ;  (low  the  spe- 
cific, name  of  the  Kuropean  bee-eater,  Mcrojut 
apiattcr.    8e«  cut  under  bct-taler. 

apical  (ap'i-kal),  a.  [<  U  aptx  (.apic-),  apex,  + 
•a/.]  Relating  to  the  apex  or  top;  belonging 
to  the  pointed  end  of  a  cone-shaped  body.— 

Apical  C*U.  (a)  In  bat.,  the  sluale  cell  which  (n  most 
oflbe  higlu;r  erypUnrams  constitute*  the  growing.polnt 
(pvnefum  eeoWatMjNisX  ib)  In  too/-,  a  cell  at  the  apex  of 
tiie  eaginented  uriua  of  hhhb  ctnbryua,  as  sponges :  the 
opposite  of  6om/  felt. 

L.  auioa 


At  the  apex  or  tip. 
[<  XL.  apical**  (cf. 
apicatu*,  adorned  with  an  apex  or  priest's 
cap),  <  apex  (apic-) :  see  apex  and  -afei.]  Hav- 
ing a  conspicuous  apex, 
apices,  n.    Plural  of  apex. 
Apiclan  (a-pis/ian),  a.    [<  L.  Apiciaunx,  <  Jot- 
cm*.]    Referring  to  or  resembling  Apiciua,  a 
celebrated  Roman  epicure  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius ;  hence,  relating  to  the  skilful  preparation 
of  delicate  viands;  dainty  in  regard  to  food. 
apicifLxed  (ap'i-ai-fikst),  a.  [<  L.  apex  (apic-), 
apex,  +  fixua,  fixed,  +  -ed*.]   In  bol.,  attached 
by  the  apex,  aa  an  anther  (in  some  cases)  to  the 
funnient. 

apicillary  (ap-l-ail'a-rl).  a.  [<  XL.  as  it  'api- 
eilltu,  d)m.  of  L.  iipex  (apic-),  apex,  +  -ory.] 
Situate*!  at  or  near  the  apex. 

apickabackt,  aplckbackt,  a,ic.  Same  aa  pick- 
aback. 

apiculat*  (a-pik'y-Wt).  a. 
<  apiculn*,  q.  v.]    Li  bol., 
and  abrupt  point :  applied  "to  a  leaf  or  any 
other  part  which  is  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
distinct  point  or  apiculua. 

apiculi,  a.   Plural  of  apicvlut. 

-rpi-kul-tur),  n.  L 
ilture.  Cr.  agriculture.']  The  rear- 


[<  NL.  apieulatui, 
tn  bol.,  tipped  with  a  ahort 


apiculture  (a'pi-kul-j&f ),  n.   [<  L.  apis,  a  bee. 
+  cuttura,  cult 
ing  of  bees. 

aplcultuxist  ( a'pi-kul-tflr-lst),  ».   [<  apicuilvre 
+  -itt.]   One  who  engages  in  apiculture,  or  the 
breeding,  care,  and  improvement  of 
apicul 
dim.  o 


apicul  us  (a-pik'u-lus). «.;  pi.  apiculi  (-11).  [NL., 

ex.]  In 

.   '  1 1  ■  irn. 

the  midrib  beyond  its  leaf. 


lim.  of  L.  opcr  (apic-),  a  point :  see  ape. 
at.,  a  small  point  formed  by  the  projec 


promotion  of 


ApuUs1  (ap'i-dej,  n.  pi.  [NL,<  Apisl  +  -id<r.] 
A  family  of  melliferous  or  anthophilous  acu- 
leate liyiiif  iio[>terous  insects;  the  typical  bees, 
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HoneyBcc  r  Apt*  m*tli/km\  typical  of  Aftdm. 
l.  ojmcii  l  t,  aeuler  weckar;  3,  droits.  (Slightly  reduced.) 

with  the  mouth-parts  short  and  stout,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  bees,  or  AndrenUUr, 
which  have  a  long  trunk.  The  family  contains  Avtt 
(the  hive- bees).  BotnSiu  (the  bumblebees),  and  many  other 

Jinera  at  social  been,  ticsldcs  a  number  of  solitary  ones,  m 
'flocvpa  (the  csrnenter-becek  etc.  See  **»,  AyU\,  and 
cuta  under  -t  »t  AoiJisns  and  cartfKtrr-brt. 
Apid»*  (ap'i-de),  s.  pt.  [NL.,  <  -4>«»  +  -id<r.J 
same  as  Jpodiaar. 
apiece  (a-pia' ),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  [Karly  mod. 
E.  also  apecce,  apece,  a  piece,  a  pcece,  a  pece, 
<  ME.  a  pece :  a,  E.  a' ;  j»ew,  piece ;  the  prep,  (a3) 
being  merged  in  popular  apprehension  with  the 
article  (a*)  and  the  noun  extended  in  meaning: 
see  a*>,  aa,  and  piece.]  For  each  piece,  article, 
thing,  or  person ;  for  each ;  to  each ;  each :  as, 
they  cost  a  dullar  apiece;  there  is  an  orange 
apiece. 

Nettber  have  two  coat*  nyurt.  Luke  II  S. 

In  earneit,  pray,  how  man)'  men  opirf 
Bare  you  two  liren  the  drath  olT 

Pont,  Bmltrn  Heart.  L  i. 

apiecest  fa-pe'sez),  adr.  [<  »»  +  piecet.]  In  or 
to  pieces. 

Yield  «p  my  »wordT 

I'll  ftm  be  cut  apirctt. 

Hmu.  ami  PI  ,  IMU  Frvndi  Lawyer,  IL  I. 

apiin  (4'pi-in),  a.  (<  L.ariiHm.  parsley,  +  -in2.] 
A  gelatitious  substanee  obtained  " 
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parsley  by  boiling  it  in  water.   The  filtered 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  apiin. 
apilcedt,".    [ME.,<«-+  Dtl-erf,  pgked,  trimmed, 
fit.  picked:  see  «-!  and  pike, pick.]  Trimmed; 
cluaned  from  dirt. 

Ful  trvieh  and  newe  here  sere  apik&i  was. 

Chancer,  lie»u  Pr.>l.  to  V.  T.,  1.  SOS. 

apllajy  (a-pil'a-ri),  a.  [<  Or.  n-  priv.  +  ni?oc, 
a  cup,  +  -«ry.]  Characterixed  by  abnormal 
suppression  of  the  galea  or  upper  tip:  applied 
by  Morren  to  the  flowers  of  certain  bilabiate 
plants,  as  Calceolaria. 

apinold  (ap'i-noid),  a.    [<  Or.  a tnty,  without 
dirt  (<o-  priv.  +  ti»»c,  dirt),  +  tloor,  form:  see 
Free  from  dirt:  sometimes  applied  to 
scirrhous  cancer,  from  the  cleanliness  of  the 
surface  of  a  section. 

Apiocrinida  (ap'i-^-lcrin'i-de),  it.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
ApiocriHUf  +  -m<r.]  The  pear-encrinitcs,  con- 
sidered as  a  family  of  criuoids,  typified  bv  the 
genus  Apiocrinus.  The  same  or  a  similar  group 
»s  variously  called  ApiocrinUlea,  Apiocrimtidca, 
and  Aptocrinoidca, 

apiocrlnite  (ap-i-ok'ri-nit),  h.  [<  Apiocrimu 
T-ite*.]  A  pear-enerinite;  a  member  of  the 
genus  .-<j»ioorii»»«. 

Apiocrinns  (ap-i-ok'ri-nus),  >i.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  in. 
ov,  a  pear,  +  spivov,  a  lily:  see  crinoiil.]  A 
genus  of  bracbiate  fossil  criuoids,  or  encri- 
nites;  the  pear-enerittites,  or  pyriform  stone- 
lilies,  of  the  family  Kncriniila;  and  order  Cri- 
uoidni.  One  of  the  8|>ecies  Is  A.  rotund**.  They 
occur  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolite  formations. 
Originally  written  Apiocrinites. 

apioid  (ap'i-oid),  n.  K  Or.  oTinndiff,  pear- 
soaped,  <  Affior,  a  pear.  +  rWof,  form.]  A  plane 
curve  so  drawn  that  the  distance  of  any  point 
in  it  from  a  given  fixed  point,  increased  by  a 
constant,  positive,  and  proper  fraction  of  ita 
distance  from  another  given  fixed  point,  gives 
a  positive  constant.  It  is  that  one  of  a  pair 
of  Cartesian  ovals  which  is  within  the  other. 
See  Cartrsian. 

apiol  (ap'i-ol),  it.  [<  L.  opium,  parsley,  +  -of.] 
An  organic  substance,  forming  long,  white, 
brittle,  needle-like  crystals,  extracted  by  distill- 
ing parsley-seeds  with  water.  It  melts  at  86° 
F.,  aud  bolls  at  about  972°  F.  It  is  used  as  an 
emmenagogue.   Also  called  par*by-eamphor. 

aplologisi  (a-pi-ol'HUt),  »•  One  versed  in 
apiology. 

apiology  i  a-pi-ol'if-ji),  n.  [<  L.  api»,  a  bee  (i 
Apul).  +  Gr.  ->/>yia,i  '/htn;  speak :  sec  -olog 
A  systematic  or  scientific  study  of  bees. 

ApiomeriniB  (up'i-d-me-ri'n«),  w.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Apiomeriu  +  -is«r.]  A  subfamily  of  heterop- 
tcroua  insects,  of  the  family  Bedaeiida,  typified 
by  the  genus  Apiomerus.  It  is  a  large  gronp  in 
America,  with  several  species  peculiar  to  the 
United  States. 

Apiomerag  (ap'i-9-me'rus),  s.  (NL.,  <  Gr. 
Ariov,  a  pear,  +  pvpit,  thigh.]  A  genus  of 
heteropteroug  insects,  of  the  family  Redvcitdte, 
^•pical  of  a  subfamily-^piomc- 
rtw«r.  J.  cramiieg  (Uhler)  is 
a  spocics  widely  distributed 
in  tne  United  States. 

Apion  (ap'i-on),  w.  [NL..  < 
Gr.  At/w,  a  pear.]  A  genus  of 
weevils,  of  the  family  C  urcti- 
liomda-,  the  larva?  of  which  are 
specially  injurious  to  clover. 

Apioninse 1  up'i-o-ni'ne),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  K  Apion  +  -111^.]  Incii- 
Um.,  a  subfaiuily  of  rhyncbophorous  beetles,  of 
the  family  Curculionida-  or  weevils,  typified  by 
the  genus  Anion,  aud  characterixed  by  straight 
antenna?,  a  lateral  fold  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  elvtra,  a  horizontal  pygidium,  and  an  abdo- 
men alike  in  both  sexes.  The  species  are  most- 
ly very  small. 

Apioa  (ap'i-os).  m.  [NL.,  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  tubers;  <  Gr.  oiriof,  a  pear,  also  a 
pear-tree;  cf.  Axtov,  a  pear,  Atriof,  a  kind  of 
euphorbia,  perhaps  the  sun -spurge.]  A  North 
American  genus  of  leguminous  climbing  plants, 
producing  edible  tutiers  on  underground  shoots, 
The  mdy  tpvrlee,  .1.  mfertuu.  b  a  native  «t  the  Atlanta' 
Slate^  and  la  called  mvnd  uul  or  m'M  ieun;  ita  tuber*, 
tlhoiuth  niiiueroua,  an?  BiualL 

Apis1  (a'pis),  a.  JTL.,  a  bee :  perhaps  =  Or. 
ijrri'c,  a  gnat ;  cf.  OHO.  imbi,  impi,  a  swarm  of 
bees,  MHO.  imb,  fmay,  (}.  iuiutf,  a  bee.]  A 
genus  of  melliferous  or  anthophilous  aculeate 
nyinenopteruus  insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Apidie  and  of  the  suborder  iltlUfera  or  An- 
thophila;  the  hive-bees.  The  genu  was  fonm-rly 
coe««n*i*e  with  these  groups,  but  la  now  by  racceatlvc 
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aplanogamete 

broeaU  of  other  ccoen  limited  to  the  aire-bea  ( Apt* 
inWU/en)  and  Ita  uaawdlate  reUUrca.  See  Ut,  and  cot 

under  AyUttl. 
Apis3^a'j»is)j  n.  J^L,  <  Gr.  |Arift<  Egypt.  Hapi, 

Egyptians,  to 
divine  honors  were 
paid.  Ttie  bull  aoucht 
••ill  by  the  prtctta  for  ial» 
lmrp<*<  u-ati  rtHiulred  to 
hi  lilack  wlta  a  trunipilar 
wtil(e  split  on  the  fijre- 
head.  and  with  nnmerviat 
ntJirr  marks  which  da- 
nikt«Hl  the  true  Apis. 

apiah  (a 'pish),  a.  (< 
apc  +  -i*hl.]  Having 


Apis. 


the  qualities  of  an  """"'i ta  "h*  "^T^Sjf. 
Bpe ;  inclined  to  im- 
itate in  a  servile  manner ;  hence,  foolishly  fop- 
pish, affected,  or  t riding :  as,  apith  manners. 

A  ktnde  af  birds  as  It  were  of  an  apith  Idnde,  ready  to 
imiute  what  tlwy  see  dune. 

Holland,  tr.  u(  CamdeB's  Britanrda<lil3T),  p.  4*3. 

apish  am  or*)  (a-pish'a-mdr),  n.    [Origin  not  as- 
certained.] In  the  western  United  States,  a  sad- 
dle-blanket made  of  the  skin  of  a  buffalo-calf, 
apishly  (a'pish-li),  adr.    In  an  apish  manner  ; 
with  silly  imitation ;  foppishly. 

hUle  itself  under  ihe  cul. 
■meaty. 

Taytor,  ArtU.  HandMDieiieaa,  p.  15. 

apiahness  (a '  pish  -  nes),  n.  [<  <v«#*  +  -"<•**.] 
The  l1^*,tt.v  o|f  being  ap^ish  |  mimicry ;  fop 


u  U  to  apUUu  crafty,  as  to  hW 
I  aisd  masks  of  Koudneas  and  hi» 

Jrr.  Taator,  ArtU 
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We  were  not  horn  to  rnvet  tn  theortsAiwas  of  ridiculous 
eiiwnse  of  tinie.  M  Line  of  Uf». 

ApistSS  (a-pis'tez),  n.   [XL.,  also  Apistux,  < 

UrToiriarof,  not  to  be  trusted,  incredible,  <  d- 
prir.  +  marie,  to  be  trusted,  verbal  adj.  of 
mltkiv,  prevail  upon,  in  pasa.  Tei«to#at,  believe.] 
A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Apit- 
ftaer. 

Apistins3  (ap-is-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Apitte* 
+  -ina.]  A  subfamily  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
.Scorjuenida,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Apittrt, 
having  the  vertebra?  typical  in  number  (10  ab- 
dominal and  14  caudal),  and  the  dorsal  fin  com- 
mencing on  the  nape  or  head.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Iudo-Pacific  region. 

apitpatt  (a-pit'pat),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  [<  os 
+  pitvat.  Cf.  jtit-a-pat.]  With  quick  beating 
or  palpitation ;  pit-a-pat. 

Welcome,  my  Iwlly,  ray  buck ;  sand,  my  heart  Is  too* 
apilpnl  for  )■.*.  Congrtrr,  Old  Ualcfaelor,  Tl.  i. 

i  a  bee,  + 


apivorous  (S-piv'd-rus),  a. 
roran;  devour.]  Be 
aplacental  (ap-la-sen^al),  n. 


[<  L.  opto, 
-eating ;  feeding  on  bees. 


Afitmrrut  ewMiftt. 


[<  NL.  attlaccn- 

iajit,  <  Or.  a-  priv".  (a-18)  +  placenta,  q.  v.J  Hav- 
ing no  placenta ;  implacental :  applied  to  those 
mammals  in  which  no  placenta  is  developed  dur- 
ing gestation.  The  apbweulal  mammals  cvmprlae  tlie 
Jfoa'irnfMii/a  and  Jfarsti/rt'Afiii,  the  two  loweat  orden  of 
inaiumala,  tacludlim  the  duck-mole,  |Kircu]due  aut^iaier, 
kaunaroo,  etc.  The  youtut  are  born  at  a  macli  more  lnima> 
tare  state  of  fetal  development  than  In  the  nuieeiita!  i 
mals,  ami  are  so  helpless  that  they  are  unable 
and  tn  most  cases  have  to  be  tiled  by  the  mother  he 
upon  the  touts,  while  the  milk  b  timed  Into  their  mouths 
by  a  musi'le  which  It  spread  over  the  mammary  (html. 

Aplacentalia  (ap-lanten-U'li-ji),  it.  }4.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  aplaeentalt* :  see  aptaeenial.]  Same 
as  Implacentalia. 

Aplacentalia  (ap'la-sen-ta'ri-*),  pi.  pL  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  apUtcentaring,  <  Gr.  a-  priv.  (<j.ib) 
+  placenta,  q.  v.  Cf.  aplacental.]  Hame  as  Im- 
placentalia. 

aplanatic  (ap-la-nat'ik),  a.  [Prop,  aplanetic, 
<  Or.  axidi'aror,  not  wandering,  <  a- priv.  + 
!r>an7rof,  wandering :  see  planet.]  Without 
aberration :  in  optics,  applied  to  a  lens  or  com- 
bination of  lenses,  as  in  a  telescope,  which 
brings  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  without  spherical 
or  chromatic  aberration — Aplanatic  line,  a  Car. 
teslan  oval :  so  called  because  It  is  the  section  of  a  sur- 
face rcfractii^-  light  Jiuni  one  focus  t..  if»tlw  vtthoat 
abetnUon 

aplanatically  (ap-la-nat'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
aplanntie  manner;  as  regards  aplanatism,  or 
the  alieence  of  spherical  aberration. 

aplanatism  (a-plau'a-lixm),  ».  [<  aplanat-ic  + 
-utm.]  In  optic*,  the  condition  of  Delng  free 
from  spherical  aberration. 

aplanetic  (ap-la-net'ik).  a.   Same  as  aplanatic. 

aplanogamete  iap'la-nd-gam'e-te),  n.  [<  Or.  a- 
priv.  +  ^'ttvue,  wandering,  roaming,  +  yaper^, 
a  wife:  seo  a-'8  and  /dnNojjflsicfc.]  In  oof.,  a 
conjugating  cell  of  the  Conjugate,  in  distinction 
from  the  /itonoytiiwcfc  (the  ciliated  and  mobile 
zoospore)  of  the  <" 
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aplasia 

aplasia  (a-pli'si-a.)  ».  [XL..  <  Gr.  a-  priT.  + 
-/.aa,(,  formation,  <  rrUeeuv,  form,  mold.]  De- 
fective or  arrested  development  in  a  tissue  or 
an  organ. 

aplastic  (nv-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  iir'sjurrof,  not 
capable  of  being  molded  (<  u-  priv.  +  n'faoTic, 
molded),  +  -ic;  see  fi-is  and  plastic.]  Not 
plastic ;  not  easily  molded. 

aplatisseur  (a-pla-te-ser'))  ».  [F.,  <  aplalir 
(aplaluut-),  crush,  flatten,  <  (i  (L.  ail)  +  plat, 
flat.]  A  mill  for  crushing  grain  to  be  used  as 
food  for  cattli 


.  (a-plo'rl),  it.  pi. 
fOr.  <i-  priv.  +  z>*vpt,rl 


possession  ftpring- 
in  one's  self;  as- 


[XL.,  pi.  of  apleurus, 
,  rib.]    A  name  proposed 
by  Owen  for  a  suborder  of  ribless  plectogna- 
thous  fishes,  consisting  of  the  families  Ottra- 
eiontidte  and  Gummxloutidat. 
aplite,  n.   See  haplite. 

aplo*.  Improper  form  of  haplo-,  adopted  In  some 
zo-ological  and  botanical  names.   See  baplo-. 

Ap  lodes,  >i.    See  llaplode*. 

aplomb  (a-pl6n'),  »•  [F.,  self-possession,  assur- 
ance, lit.  perpendicnlaritv,  <  d  plumb,  perpen- 
dicular, plumb:  &  (<  L.  twfi,  to;  plumb,  plumb, 
plummet :  see  plumb.]  Self-] 
lug  from  perfect  eonfi<J 
surance. 

•  The  stapl«  figure  to  novels  Is  th«  man  ot  apUtmb,  who 
the  young  aspirants  mid  despcntt**.  quit* 
impact,  and,  never  sharing  tbctr  affections  or 
,  hnrb  hb  word  like  a  ballet  when  occasion  re- 
i  hi*  way.  and  carries  hti  point*. 

Bmmon,  Letter*  anil  Social  Ainu,  p.  7J. 

aplome,  n.    Bee  kaplome. 
Aplopappus,  ».    See  Baplopapput. 
aplostomonoua,  a.   See  haplottemonout. 
aplotomy,  it.   See  Aaplotomg. 

[L.,  also  apluttntm, 
chiefly  In  pi.  aplut- 
tria  or  aplustra  ;  LL. 
also  amplustre.  iQr. 
ao'/aarov,  the  charac- 
teristic ornaments  of 
the  stern  of  a  ship. 
Of.  acToitolium.'] 
The  ornament  rising 
above  the  Btern  of 
ancient  ships.  Though 
varying  much  in  design, 
these  ornaments  were 
often  very  griu/rful,  par- 
Ocularly  in  Urwk  ex- 
ample*. A 


(ap-lus'trt),  ». 
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portions  of  the  lnngs,  especially  that  condition 
of  lobular  dlstribut  ion  which  results  from  bron- 
chitis. It  is  chiefly  confined  to  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

Apneumona  (ap-nu'mp-nji),  ».  pi.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  apneumon :  see  apneumonouf.]  An 
order  of  holothuriana ;  ono  of  two  orders  into 
which  the  class  llolotkuroidea  is  divisible  (the 
other  being  Dipucumona  or  I'neumonophora). 
They  lave  no  organs  ot  respiration,  nor  I'urlerian  organ*. 
The  order  contain*  those  holothurian*  which  an*  hermaph- 
rodite, an  Synapta.  It  I*  divisible  Into  two  families,  5y. 
naylidtr  and  Oiteiuoitlbitii*.    See  cut  under  Synapla. 

Apneumones  (ap-nu'mo-nez),  ».  pi.   Same  as 

apaenmonons  (ap-nu'm&-nus),  a.  [<  XL.  ap- 
neumon, <  Or.  intipui-  without  lungs  (breath), 
<  o-  priv.  +  svevftuv,  lung  (irircipa,  breath).] 
Having  no  respiratory  organs;  specifically, 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Apneumona. 
ApnetuTta  (ap-ntis'ta), «. pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
apnevntHt,  <  Or.  axmcroc,  without  breath,  <  a- 
priv.  +  •xmin-oY,  verbal  adj.  of  jewi*,  breathe.] 
A  suborder  of  opisthobranchiatc  gastropods: 
a  Bynonym  of  Abranchia  or  Dtrmatopnoa  (which 
see),  bee  also  SaeoglotM. 
apnoeia  (ap-ne'S),  i».  [XL..<  Gr.  isrowa,  want 
of  wind,  \  Axvooc,  without  wind,  breathless,  <  a- 
priv.  +  nvtto,  blow,  breathe.]  In  pathol.,  par- 
tial privation  or  suspension  of  respiration;  want 
of  breath.  Specifically,  it  denote*  the  Inhlbltlou  of  r»- 
piratiun  by  the  presence  or  an  abnormally  great  unantity 
of  oxygen  In  the  Wood.  Ill*  alao  Improperly  wed  by  sumo 
to  denote  the  opposite,  condition,  that  of  anhjfxia. 
apnoaal  (ap-ne'al),  a.  Characterized  by  apno?a. 
apncelc  »i>-n<'Ik),  a.  Same  as  apnceal. 
apo-.  [L.,  etc., apo-,  <  Gr. u-eovpreflx, itr.6,  prep., 
=  L.  ab  ss  Skt.  apa  =  AS.  of,  E.  of,  off,  etc. :  see 
ab-  and  of,  off.  Before  a  vowel  the  prefix  be- 
comes ap-.  Gr.  ax-;  before  the  rough  breathing, 
aph-,  Gr.  a*-.]  A  prefix  of  Greek 
ing  off,  from,  away  from  (in 
time,  or  origin), 
apobates  <>-pob'a-tez),  ».;  t>L  apobatte  (-W). 
[Gr.  oTc.farvr,  lit.  one  who  dismounts,  <  ax-p. 
Mvvnp,  step  off  from,  dismount,  <  and,  off,  + 
flahttv,  verbal  adj.  iJorof,  step,  go.]  In  Gr. 
autiq.,  a  warrior  who  rode  into  action  on  a 
chariot,  standing  beside  the  charioteer,  and 
leaped  off  and  on,  according  to  the  exigencies 


apocopate 

simulating  the  book  of  Revelation  in  the  Now 
Testament.— 2.  Given  to  the 
application  of  prophecy. 

A.  if  (fotwxjlli)  there  could  not  be  w 
houaeinred.  .  .  .  but  thai  aoiur  ai*intfjrp-!i 
_  let  it  out  < 

martyred  propl 


other  tuiut  pre-K'Utly  find,  and  pick 

>f  Eleklel,  Ihinlel,  or  the  Kevelatton 


tin 


rh: 


not  wax  in  motion. 


tunal  form 
<r  plnnM  >if 


Aplustie  at  &a  a«ci«nt  l.r«ck  Ship. 


Hi 


|  'I  I  -Tr  -i  ;i 

behind  tho 
rtliitc  a  Hag. 
removed  a* 


wnnl 

lmmrdiatel 

•teerxman,  and  b  often  repretented  a*  mm 
A*  a  coiupicnoua  part  of  the  »hlp,  It  w.u  oitt 
a  trophy  by  capton.   Alao  calloil  ai*Out«*. 

Al»jut  two  honn  later  Arrlaa  <Uhx1  under  the  uplmtre 
ot  the  galley.  L.  Wallace,  Uen.liur,  p.  141. 

Aplytla  (ap-lis'i-*),  n.  [XL.;  cf.  L.  aplygitr, 
pi.,  <  Gr.  a-rlveiai,  pi.,  prop.  gen.  sing.,  o-T/.t>- 
Cf,of  <rro77Df, 
a  sponge,  bo 
named  from 
its  dirty-gray 
color,  <  Gr. 
ii-'inia,  fllthi- 
ness,  <  o-r/t- 
rof,  unwash- 
ed^ a-  priv.  + 
ir>.tfof,  verbal 
adj 


]  A  genus  of  gastropoiious 
mollusks,  the  sea-hares,  having  au  oval  oblong 
form  with  four  tentacles,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling slugs.  It*  noroerona  ipcciea  are  remarkable  for 
the  function  of  arcrrtiiur  a  fluid  of  violet  color  Idoe  to  Hk 
pretence  of  Iodine),  whleh  they  diaclianre  wlien  inuleated. 
<  Hi*  of  the  beat  known  b  .-I .  depilatu,  ibe  depilatory  tea- 
hare,  to  callol  liccanae  It  waa  rappoied  that  the  fluid  it 
dlh'hargvd  wan  capable  of  ramovinit  hair  or  preventiiiK  iu 
growth.  Alan  written  Laplyia.  by  an  original  in  la  take 
(Llmupua,  17S7).  followeil  by  many  writer*. 

aplyalid  {ap-li»'i-id),  ».  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Aplunida. 

AplyaildaB  (ap-U-si'i-dS),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Aply- 
na  +  A  family  of  teetibrauehiate  gas- 

tropods, of  which  the  genus  Aptysia  is  the  type, 
having  the  shell  rudimentary  or  wanting.  Be. 
aide*  Aptyria,  there  arc  several  other  genera,  a*  Ihttatxlia 
and  jVofarcAvj,  and  lite  apecie*  are  numerona.  Abo  incur- 
reetly  written  A  j<i ywMtLr  and  A  pt  paid  a!.  The  same  group 
b  abo  named  Apiffnacfa,  Apltmana,  and  Aplf/rianft<. 

apnenmatlc  (ap-nu-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  um«(- 
fMTo(,  not  blown  through  (<  a-  priv.  +  TnTr- 
^(r-),  breath,  WowingT,  +  -ic:  see  a-18  and 
pneumatic.]  Uninflatcd;  collapsed:  applied 
to  the  lungs. 

apnaiunatoala  (ap-nn-rna-to'gis),  «.    [XL.,  < 
<5r.  oTW  iMiroc,  not  blown  through  (see  apneu- 
(#.]    An  uninflated  condition  of 


of  the  fight,  white 

Thin  nvetiiud  of  fight. 
Uig  was  a  tmlitlon  in 
Greece  from  the  heroic 
aire,  but  in  hialoric 
time*  the  practice  wai 
preserved  only  in  Ikeo- 
tia  and  in  Athens,  par- 
ticuUrly  as  a  featnru  of 
the  PaluUlelutlc  pro. 
cession  in  Uie  latter 
sUte. 

In  the  Theaelon 
Ifricie]  .  .  .  there  are 
figure*  to  be  found  re- 
Knibllug  in  form,  atti- 
tude, armour,  and  drena 
the  ts;<oour<s,  who  leap 
,41  to  thWr  cliariot*  In 
tlic  Partl»riH»n  frlcw- 
A.  S.  Murray,  tlntk 
[Sculpture.,!.  i*4. 

aflast"n.    6t.  A^-^l^,lus,i^1^walPl"h•noo• 

aw6,  off,  +  i?//wtoc, 

germ.]  In  biol.,  a  so-called  directive  corpuscle ; 
a  small  temporary  body  formed  in  an  unim- 
pregnated  o\Tim  as  a  result  of  cell-division. 
See  extract. 

Renting  on  the  dividing  upper  sphere  arc  the  eight- 
shaped  "directive  corpuscles,  better  railed  "pneaemlnal 
outcast  cells  or  apobtaitt,"  since  they  are  the  result  of  a 
cellilirlsion  which  affects  the  egg-cell  before  it  b  Unpreg- 

F..  R.  Lanterttr,  Encyc.  Br3t.,  XVI.  837. 

apocalypse  (a-pok'a-lips), ».  [ <  ME.  <tj>ocalijH>e, 
-fyug,  etc.,  abbr.  pocalgps,  <  L.  apoealgptiH, 
<  Gr.  arrona).v\<ir,  an  ujicovering,  revelation,  < 
aTouxXitrriw,  uncover,  reveal,  <  ot<4,  from,  + 
Kaj.iTTttv,  cover.]  Revelation ;  discovery ;  dis- 
closure; specifically  (with  a  capital  letter),  a 
title  of  the  last  book  of  the  Xew  Testament, 
usually  called  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  in 
the  English  version  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine, 


South,  Sermon*.  V.  67 
Apocalyptic  number,  the  number  080,  spoken  of  In  Rev. 
sill-  IS. 

II.  »•  Samo  as  ajHKaluptut 

Tile  divine  apocalyptic.  Li  ji'.foot,  Mbc.,  p.  107. 

apocalyptical  (g-pok-a-lip'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as 
ff/ioea/jfjDfi*. 

apocalyptically  (a-pok-a-llp'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  apocalvptie  manner;  in,  or  in  relation  to, 
the  Apocalypse ;  by  revelation. 

apocalypticism (n-pok-»-llp'ti-Kuni), ».  [< 
apocalyptic  + -ism.]  1.  In  thtvl,,  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  coming  and  personal  reign  of  Christ 
upon  the  earth:  so  called  from  its  supposed 
justification  in  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
of  St.  John.    See  millenarianum. 

2.  Excessive  fondness  for  interpreting  the 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse;  tendency  to 
theorize  over-eonndeutly  as  to  the  events  of  tho 
last  days,  on  the  ground  of  a  favorite  individual 
or  polemical  explanation  of  tho  Apocalypse. 

apocalyptist  (o-pok-a-lip'tist),  n.    [As  opooa- 
lupt  +  -urf.J   1.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 
—  2.  An  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Also  apocalyptic. 

apocarpous  (ap-9-kar'pus),  a.   [<  XL.  apocar- 
jiue,  <  Gr.  azd,  from,  +  «a/>r</c,  fruit.]    In  bot., 
having  the  carpels  of  the  gy- 
no»cium  separate.  AppUed  to  an 

ovary  or  a  fruit  composed  ot  one  or 
more  simple  and  distinct  pbtlb,  as 
in  the  ifaiiunrsdooN*  and  many  Jto- 
mcta*. 

apocatastasis  (ap'^-ka-tas'ta- 

sis),  ».  f<  Gr.  oTosoriioTacif, 
the  period  of  a  star,  return, 
restoration.  <  a.Toaaffcrrawu,  re- 
store, return,  reestablish,  < 
oxo,  from,  +  KafiuTTavnt,  estab- 
lish^ aord,  down,  +  JoT<ii«u,  set, 
cause  to  stand,  =  L.  stare,  stand.]  KepHtablish- 
ment;  full  restoration;  final  restitution. 
siK-clttoaliy  to  denot«-(r«t)  In  aafroN.,  the  nerfudi( 
latloii  ot  a  planet,  a*  brlugliuj  It  tiac*  to  tliv  poln 
which  It  hail  set  out.  («•)  In  «!<•/.,  tlic  r*»loratlon  which 
is  Indicated  by  the  cr*«atton  or  mlwldlng  of  an  uliecess  or  a 
tumor.  (e>  In  IW„  the  final  restitution  of  all  ttitt 
whkh  all  the  wicked  of  .11  time  will  be 
favor  of  (lod.  The  doctrine  of  such  a 
on  Act*  ill.  21  ami  other  passages  of  Scripture,  lias  ap|iearcd 
In  the  Christian  chiuvh  at  different  times  during  the  past 
srvenu-en  centuries,  and  forms  an  Important  feature  of 
the  creed  of  modem  l  iilversalbU.  See  rtttitulim.  Also 
stalled  ap"MataMa*u. 

apocatharBis:  (ab'o-ka-thar'sis),  ».  [NL.,  < 
Or.  ajroaiioVjpo/f,  that  which  is  cleared  off,  <  uto- 
naOaifitiv,  clear  off,  cleanse,  <  (ir:o,  off,  +  aoflai'- 
petv,  cleanse:  see  cafAarfic]  In  mnf.,  same  as 
eatharxit.  Ounglinton. 

apocathartlc  (ap'fi-ka-thar'tik).  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr.  drwuiiVTuiif,  clearing  off,  cleansing,  <  niro- 
naBaipm,  clear  off:  see  iy>o<xifJiar#i».J  I.  a. 
Same  as  cathartic,  1. 
IX  n.  A  cathartic, 
apochromatic  (ap'd-kro-mat'Uc),  a.  [<  Gr. 
uto,  from,  +  ^p<j^o(r-),  color,  +  -ic]    Aji  epi 


ApOCaUfsOSSSI  PfXatt 

(»chrx.s*,  oa!  TM+liC- 
frwm  ntnmi-m^Utj 
( Tue-asacmnna  i. 

On»y*-  "'  Ochm*  of 
FUutiofL'.S.") 


circa* 


iT'the 


thet  descriptivo  of  an  improved  form  of  lens 
devised  by  Professor  Abbe  of  Jena,  constructed 
of  new  kinds  of  glass  which  allow  of  a  more 


+  -ons.] 


apocalypt  (a-pok'a-lipt),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  •diroao- 
/iimjf,  a  re'vealer,  <  i-onO.iim.iv,  reveal :  see 
apocalypnf,  and  cf.  apocalyptut.]  The  author 
of  the  Ajioealypae.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
apocalyptic  (a-pok-a-lip'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
oroanv.irxrjaor,  <  a-oao/.i/ifrtfi':  see  apocalypm.] 
I.  a.  1.  Containing  or  pertaining  to  an  apoca- 
speclfically,  relating  to  or 


perfect  correction  of  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  thau  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
klnda  of  glass  employed  are  chiefly  remarkable  In  that 
their  dispersion  fordiHerenl  part*  of  the  spectrum  b  near- 
ly proportional  :  hence  a  lens  constructed  of  them  b  not 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  an  ordinary  achromatic  lens  of 
being  strictly  achromatic  for  two  colors  only.  Another  de- 
fect of  ordinary  lensca,  that  their  spherical  aberration  b 
not  corrected  for  all  rays,  b  alao  largely  overcome. 

The  elimination  of  these  error*  roallm*  an  achromatism 
ot  higher  order  than  ha*  hitherto  been  attained.  The  ob- 
Jocllvesof  thb  system  may  be  therefore  distinguished  from 
achromatic  lenses  In  the  old  sense  of  tho  word  by  the  term 
apoc&rmnatiim,  and  may  be  called  aptthrmtuthe  objective*. 

Jtrtrr.  Hoy.  Micro*,  Soc..  r*eb.,  le#7,  p.  23. 

apochr omatism  (ap-o-kro'ma-tizm),  n.  [<  apo- 
chromat-ic  +  -urn.]  The  condition  of  being 
apochromatic.   See  above. 

apocopate  (a-pok'^-pat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
apocopated,  ppr.  apocopating.  [<  apocope  + 
-flfeS.J  In  aram.,  to  cut  oB  or  drop  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  of  (a  word). 

apocopate,  apocopated  (a-pok'o-P*^  -pa-ted), 
p.  a.  Cutoff:  applied  —  (a)  in  oront.,  to  a  word 
from  which  the  last  letter  or  syllable  has  been 
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apocopate 

eat  off,  or  to  the  part  thus  removed ;  (b)  in 

math.,  to  a  scries  of  quotients  constituting  a 

continuant,  when  the  first  or  last  member  of  the 

series  is  cut  off. 
•pocopo  (a-pok'o-pe),  ».    [L.,  <  Gr.  otowmtt,  a 

cutting  off,  <  oJriwuTfttc,  out  off,  <  nxu,  off,  + 

*6ttt«-,  cut.]    1.  In  gram.,  the  cutting  off  or 

omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 

as  in  lh'  for  the,  f  for  in.— 2.  In  *urg.,  a  wound 

with  loss  of  substance ;  ablation ;  amputation. 

— 3.  [cap.]    [NL.]   In  mol.,  a  genus  of  plee- 

tospondylous  fishes,  of  the  fainQy  (yi>ritiida>. 

It  contains  several  species  of  western  North 

America,  such  as  A,  coueri.  E.  D.  Copt,  1871. 
apocrenic  (ap-A-kren'ik),  a.    [<  Or.  az6,  from, 

+  npijvn,  »  spring,  +  -ic]     Obtained  from 

springs:  used  only  in  the  following  phrase. 

— Apocrenic  acid,  an  uncrysUllliablu  brown  cuminj 

acid.  *oluhle  In  water,  existing  In  certain  mineral  springs. 

and  In  the  vegetable  mold  of  soil  together  with  crenic 

acid,  from  which  it  U  formed  by  osldation. 

Apocreos  (a-pok'r*J-os),  i«.  [IXir.  i^inpruc,  a 
season  of  fasting;  of.  dirosptrrcr,  abstain  from 
flesh,  <  Or.  oTii,  from,  +  itpiaf,  flesh.]  In  the  Gr. 
CA. :  (a)  Sexagesima  Sunday:  go  called  be- 
cause abstinence  from  tlcsh  newtis  from  that 
day.  (ft)  The  week  preceding  Sexagesima,  in 
sotno  respects  analogous  to  the  carnival  of 
western  Europe. 

apocrisary  (a-pok'ri-«a-ri),  n.;  pi.  apocritariex 

(-riz).    Same  as  aiMicrviiary. 
apocrisiary  (ap-v-kris'i-a-n),  n.;  pi.  apocrirta- 
rkn  (-riz).    [CLL.  apneruiaritu,  also  apocrixa- 
riu*,  <  Or.  arrdsyMrjif,  an  answer,  <  axotptvioOai, 
answer,  mid.  of  axoxpiiitv,  separate,  distin- 
guish; <  orro,  from,  +  «/««<»',  separate,  dis- 
tinguish, =  L.  ccrnere,  separate,  distinguish: 
*ee<Tiftc  and  erui*-.]    Formerly,  the  title  of  vn-  apocxypbi(_„ 
riotis  diplomatic  or  ministerial  officers;  espe-    ,,ha  +  -ie-al.]    Apocryphal.  Bp 
cially  —  (a)  of  the  representatives  of  the  see  of   (jn.  of  Borne. 

Apocynacea  (a-pos-i-na's<'-e), 


passage 
credit. 


apodictic 

Uiuriaoa,  0001*1111118  th*  famiHea  Syuaptiila*  and  Ifot- 
padiidat,  the  lut  of  which  constitute*  his  suborder  Ptuu- 
wjmipAom.  C)  In  Macleara  system  of  classification,  a 
division  of  AnntMa,  Including  those  which  have  iso  feet 
or  distinct  head :  opposed  t<>  Patypada.  II  l»  dittoed  Into 
lliree  groups,  the  l.nmbririHa,  .Yenserf iiia,  slid  HirtMlinea, 
or  the  csrtnwonn*.  nenscrteans,  and  leeclww.  (AO  An  order 
of  A  ni/iAiMij,  same  as  Oitwut&vhioHa  or  (Jyhwmuryka.  con- 
stituted by  the  family  Caxitiiila  alone.  (0  A  group  of 
degraded  parasitic  cirripeds,  having  a  vermiform  body, 
a  suctorial  month,  no  thoracic  or  abdominal  limtia  (and 
consrsiueiitly  no  cirri},  ami  a  rudimentary  peduncle  repre- 
sented by  two  separate  threads  bearing  the  charactertstte 
anteniilform  organs.  There  ia  but  one  geuua,  J*«*Vo/#- 
jm-r  (which  sec). 

apodal  (ap'o-dal),  a.    [< apoil  or  Apoda  +  -at.] 
Having  no  f eet.  or  supposed  to  have  uone ;  foot- 
less: applied  specifically  in  soo\,  to  members 
of  the  several  groups  called  Apoda  or  Apodet, 
especially  to  the  fishes  so  called, 
apodaa  li»p'o-dan),  «.  [<  Apoda.]   One  of  the 
Apotla  or  Apode*. 
apodeictic,  etc.   See  fflTKMfieftc,  etc. 
apodeipnon  <ap-o-dlp'non),  n.   [<  Or.  utooVi- 
sr»w,  the  after-supper  service,  <  awi,  off,  +  - 
rrvm,  the  evening  meal.j   See  complin. 
apodema  (a-pod  e-raft ),  n. ;  pi.  apodemata  (op- 
o-dem'a-tii).   [XL.,  <0r.  a^o,  from,  off,  +  At ^af , 
liodv,  frame.]    A  name  given  to  the  plates  of 
ehitin  which  pass  inward  from'the  integuments 
of  crustaceans,  and  dirtde  as  well  as  supporj. 
,  their  internal  organs.   Also  apodrmr. 
An  advocate  of  the  canomcity  of  apoderilai  (a-pod'e-mal),  a.   Having  the  char- 
acter of  an  apodema :  as.  an  apodemnl  parti- 
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mphlc  books,  inch  ai  the  Apocalypse  of  Bsmch  and  the 
AaMiuptlufi  of  Moaea.  The  name  Apocrypha  la  alao  oec*. 
ttouallv  msde  U>  rinbtmce  the  Antlleitmueiia  of  the  NVw 
IVaUnirnL  TheGreek  Chumhmalieanodlatliictlon among 
the  buoka  contained  in  the  Sepluasiut  In  the  Anglican 
and  Lutlicnau  churcbea.  Uie  Apocrypha  are  reail  for  ex. 
ample  of  life  and  lnatrucUoii  of  luatmera,  Imt  not  for  the 
catiiblUhlng  of  any  doctrine.  See  antttfjumsna  and  ifeu- 
ItnMaomcal. 

apocryphal  (a-pok'ri-fal),  fl.  and  n.     [<  NL. 

apocryphalit,  i  LL.  apoeryphti :  see  apocrypha.] 
1.  a.  i.  Of  doubtful  autbor«hi]>,  authenticity, 
or  Inspiration;  spurious;  fictitious;  false. 

The  apocryphal  relic*  of  aslnu  and  apoatlea  whldi  Ulell 
hiinli'iu-^l  the  nhrUjua  of  Urevk  chnrcho*. 

Tiftmw,  Span.  Ut.,  I.  164. 

Specifically— 2.  Eeelet.:  (a)  Of  doubtful  sane 
tion;  uncanonical;  having  no 
authority. 

Mith  that  all  WTitlnga  not 


■ryjiha  : 


are 
Uaakrt. 

l  "  the 


(fc)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ar, 
Jporryphal  writers,"  Jddiwn. 
II.  »i.  A  writing  not  canonical;  a  book  or 
of  uncertain 
[Rare.] 

Xicephoro*  and  AnaaUaiua,  .  .  .  became  they  were 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  did  rank  tbeae  epiatlet  In  the 
number  of  apucryphaU.    Ilanmrr,  Ecclca.  Antlii.,  p.  4111, 

apocryphallat  (a-pok'ri-fal-iat),  n.    [<  apoery. 
phal  +  -wf.] 

apocryphauy  (a-pok'ri-fal-i),  arfr.   In  anaiioe-  , 
rvj>hal   manner;   uncertainly;   equivocally;  fuM' 

doubtfully.  .        t,  apodemata,  ».    Plural  of  apmirma. 

apocryphalnes8(!HK>k  ri-fal-nes),  ».  [<  mioc-  apodematou8  (ap-ii-dem'a-tus),  «.  Same  as 
ryphnl  +  -»e«.]    Th«  state  or  quality  of  being  W  ' 

apocryiihal  or  of  uDeertain  authenticity.  apodeme  (ap'6-deiu),  «.    Same  as  apodema. 

ipoaTphlcalt  (ap-9-knf  i-kal)Lo.    [<  o^iocry-  a^0(jerm  ,ap'o-derm),  «.    [<  NL-  apoderma,  < 


Rome  and  other  chief  sees  at  Constantinople ; 
(b)  of  the  papal  representatives  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  until  the  title 
was  given  to  an  imperial  officer,  after  which 
the  former  wore  called  legates  or  nuueios. 
apocruatlct  (ap-o-krus'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or. 
u^0K)>overm6f,  aolo  to  drive  off,  repellent,  <  a-6- 
KfiovOTos,  driven  off,  verlial  adj.  of  dTo*/ioifiv, 
beat  off,  drive  off,  <  a-6,  off,  +  tpoittv,  beat, 
strike.]   I.  a.  In  med.f  repelliiig;  astringent. 

H,  n.  An  astringent  and  repellent  medicine, 
apocrypha  (a-pok'n-f«),  n.  ;<(.,  also  used  as  ting. 
[In  >lrl  as  a'quasi-adj..  in  lit.  sense ;  <  LL  aiio- 
crypha,  neut.  pi.  (sc.  scripta)  of  (iy«>(rrv;(«Ms,<  Or. 
avmfntnt  (neut.  pi.  anoKotfa,  sc.  ypapuara  or 
jii^'ia),  hidden,  concealed,  obscure,  recondite, 
hard  to  understand;  in  eccles.  use,  of  writ-  apocynaceoua  (i 
ings,  anonymous,  of  unknown  or  undetermined  apocynaceut 
authorship  or  authority,  unrecognized,  unca- 
nonical, spurious,  pseudo-;  <  aToa^ivrrni',  hide 
away,  conceal,  obscure,  <  a-u,  away,  +  »>>tVrm, 
hide,  conceal:  see  apo-  and  crypt.  J  1.  A  writ- 
ing or  statement  of  doubtful  authorship  or  au- 
thenticity :  formerly  used,  in  the  predicate,  as  a 
quasi-adjective. 

The  writynge  ia  Apixripha  whauive  the  aactor  therof  1* 
snkiuiwc. 

Trtmta,  tr.  of  Higdcn '•  Polychron.,  V.  101.   (.V.  E.  t>.) 
That  ,  .  .  Kiinoenloy'dtlHlri>.»»ii»l>yBUglitde»ceml. 
rug  u,  thi  ro  from  Adani.  that  we  think  uot  only  Apocrypha, 
hut  aUo  utterly  ini|»jwlM,\ 

ioc*e.  liovernment,  II.  L  11.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

Specifically  — 2.  Eecle*.:  {a)  A  name  giveu  in 
the  early  church  to  various  writings  of  uncer- 
tain origin  and  authority,  regarded  by  some 
as  inspired,  but  rejected  by  most  authorities  or 
believers.  Such  book*  were  either  works  acknowledged 
to  Ik?  uaeful  and  citifying,  but  not  eatahiutiol  m  cauiMilcal, 
orebiehervUca.1  wrltingiiabaululel)  rejected  by  the  church, 
(ft)  [cap.]  A  collection  of  fourteen  books  sub- 
joined to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  as 
originally  issued,  but  now  generally  omitted. 

They  do  not  exUt  In  the  Hebrew  Hible,  1ml  are  found  with 
otlicra  of  Uie  aaiue  character  «utt.  red  throuch  the  Sep. 
tuagint  and  Vulgab-'  ventl"lk*  '>f  the  Hid  l'ratatnent.  They 
are  :  Kir»t  mid  Second  Ea<lt»(othcrwtac  Third  and  fourth 


the  periwinkle  (Tinea),  oleander  < .Venn m  Meander), 


lUdrai  or  Para,  rvc 
Fj.lro»>,Tol>itorTol 
oi  Solullioll,  Ecclnin 

flbtoryofSujiuuia.il 
tlk'  I'rajer  of  Mann* 
Mmtoflheae  are  rei  o 
a*  fully  canonical,  tlx 
di*tiiuul<b  tbeiti  iH  i 
their  place  iti  the  can 
otic  r  i»..k«.  Ilmltln 
(hi.ti  iHN.k*  of  L*!n 
other  not 


-I 


[  v.h. 
idlth.t 

,  llUKh 


lei  Hr. 
A  h)  th 


il  Torn 
■  Krstot  rjthcr  WUdnni 
(a*  Joined  tu  Jeremiali), 
:hc  Tliree  Children,  the 
i  <i)  It.  I  an.1  the  Ilrapink 
and  S.-I  ..lid  Macraheea. 
Komall  Catholic  I  hurt  11 
iniuia  of  tltat  ehnn-h  often 
nilml.  nu  1  la«.  ground  that 
.led  later  than  tllat  of  the 
i-  A|wKTypha  to  Uie  lit-i 
Prayer  of  Manaaves.  atid 
..ll.-ctlon,  namely,  TMnl 


ami  ('■•nrlh  Macca'ii  ea,  a  l»«ik  of  IIrocIi.  iui  additional  or 
l.'.l-t  r^alin  of  IKMd.  and 
Will,  ll^-e 


I.    [NL.,  < 

Apocynum  +  -acea.]  A  natural  ortler  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  having  for  its  type  the  genus 
Apocynum,  or  dogbane.  It  ia  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  order  Airlt piatlarm,  from  which,  however.  II 1*  tliatln. 
guithed  by  th*  fact  that  Its  lUoiena  are  free  from  Um 
•tyle  ami  uttgina.  and  1U  anther*  contain  granular  iiollen. 
Tlw  sptH'le*  are  largely  tropical,  and  haro  a  milky  Juic* 
that  l>  often  acrid  and  aoinetlnK*  very  pobunooa.  In. 
dla-rubber  i»ol>lalned  froiu»er«ral>pecie*ln  Africa.  India, 
and  s,mth  America.  The  order  furnuJio*  womb  tlial  are 
iihhI  for  can-in^  and  rurnlture,  several  nber-pUnt*.  luu-ka 
valuable  In  medicine,  and  aome  edible  fmltn.  It  include* 
tlw  ordrah tree  of  Madagascar  (t'eroerw  roi^Ain),  the 
lullk-tn-e  of  Demerar*.  the  cream  fruli  o*  sierra  Leone, 
ami  the  periwinkle  (Tinea),  oleander  (Strivm  trtramltr). 
Cape 
mu  .< 

'shins),  a.     [<  NL. 
.]   Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  AporyMacfm. 

apocyneons  (ap-v-sln'f-us),  a.  [<  XL.  apocy- 
iicws.  <  Apocynum,  q.  v.  J  Same  as  apocynaceout. 
Hooker. 

apocynin(a-pos'i-tiiii),«.  K  Apocynum  +  -i«».] 
A  bitter  principle  derived  from  dogbane,  Apocy- 
num mnnaMNMiN, 
Apocynum  (a-pos'i-num),  «.  [XL.,  <  L.  o/wry- 
non,  dogbane  (.IronifMm  lycoctoHum,  Linna?us), 
<  Or.  arron-oov,  b  plant,  Cynanchut  ertctu*,  <  uto, 
from,  away,  +  «iw  («■■>■-),  a  dog,  =  E.  noriwrf.] 
Dogbane,  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  type 
of  tho  natural  order  Apocynaceot  (which  see), 
and  including  three  species,  of  which  two,  A. 
androformi/olium  and  A.  cannabinum,  are  North 
American.  The  common  name  id  the  latter  is  liulinn 
Wio.  from  the  uae  of  its  fibrous  and  ejtreniely  tough  hark 
by  the  Auu  rican  Indiana  for  making  nets.  etc. 

apod,  apode  (ap'od.  -od),  a.  and  ft.    [<  NL. 

o^mji  (apod-),  <  Or.  d>otc  (utixI-).  footless,  <  rl- 
yiriv.  +  Toif  (rro.l-)  =  F..  foot.]  L  a.  Footless; 
apodal. 

II,  n.  An  apodal  or  apodous  animal ;  an  ani- 
mal without  feet,  or  sup|M>sed  to  have  none;  a 
member  of  one  of  the  several  groups  called 
Apo,U,  or  AprnU*. 
Apoda  (ap'6-da),  n.  pi.  [XI>.,  neut.  pi.  of  apui 
iapod-),<  Or.  dToir  (<itoA-).  footless:  see  apod.] 
In  zool.,  a  name  given  to  various  groups  of  ani- 
mals, (a)  As  used  by  Aristotle,  the  third  division  of 
Z..-.f.i*ii.  •"■  air-breathing  animals  which  bring  forth  their 
vising  alive.  It  included  tlK'  whahs.  ThU  probably  origi 
"nnl  iwiil  the  wonl  still  llugcrs  III  some  systems.  See  it.] 
<•,»  Tliooe  lilaeenlal  manuuals  w|»|i-ll  have  no  feet  ns  ill) 

liiimiidoii  from  the  l:,h.t,i  (which  (.1  In  iVAf A., 

Willi'  »«  Apmttt.  ft)  111  Ouvler's  sj-tcm  of  <  l.visilhall.oi 
the  «ccond  order  of  echirn'.h  nn».  i  .'iitra»t.-.l  with  /'cdi'- 
ee!io(if  It  is  a  hetenvetieniis  gMUli,  eonsnting  of  the 
following gelu-ni:  .W"(;"l.loi,  .Mihuas,  I'napulo,  /.iJA,./.  r. 
uo,  Sipl.'iwlt'.  li.,nr!U„  Thal.titrmn  ;  the  first  u  hoi— 
thunnii.  the  hcwI  a  , .,  I.  uti-rat. ,  tlu-  rest  gfphyreuu' 
With  ^  any  l•■r  11,-n  ii.  ii;i  order  of  e,.  hi 


apoderm  (ap'^-derm),  «.  [<  NL. 
•  0  Or.  aTodcpua,  a  hide  stripped  off,  <  axo«fy»r<i', 
skin,  flay,  <  oro,  =  E.  ojf,  +  Mptn,  skin,  flay,  = 
E.  fear1.  Cf.  rfcrni.]  Oneof  the  egg-membranes 
of  the  mites  called  trombidiids,  developed  only 
under  special  conditions. 

apoderma  (ap-o-dtr'mS),  ». ;  pi.  apodcrmata 
(-tna-tft).  [NLl]  Same  as  apotlcrm. 
Apodee  (ap'i>-dez),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  masc.  pi.  of 
apu»  (apotf-) :  see  tniorf.j  1.  An  order  of  fishes 
to  which  very  different  limits  have  lieen  as- 
signed, (a)  In  the  claaaiOcatlou  of  Ltnnarn*  (KM),  a 
group  of  oswnoa  nahes  wlUuiut  ventral  Una  and  inn- 
prlaliul  a  heterogeneous  aaaemblag?  of  rcpreacntatives  of 
rarious  modern  orders,  (ft)  In  Bloch  and  Schneider  s  sys- 
tem (1&01X  some  one  of  several  orders  of  Oshe*.  the  luuue 
being  repeated  nnder  several  ao-calted  classes  which  were 
distiiigubhcil  by  Uie  number  of  fin*.  As  thus  used,  the 
word  waa  a  descripUre  rather  than  a  distinctive  terriL 
(c)  In  Curler's  system,  a  section  of  the  malacoplerygiatu, 
the  name  being  a|iplted  adjrctlvely  to  such  form*  aa  ar» 
of  ventral  fins.    The  true  eels,  symbranchiats 


eels,  G'Jrmi»"»iifi,  typical  O/dudnnifeil,  and  dinwiocI|ifiiufc*j 
were  referred  to  this  group,  (rf)  By  rarious  later  writer* 
the  name  was  used  aa  a  distinctive  ordinal  name.  By  T. 
Mulh-r  the  OsAiJiuofro  and  ^mmndiefosdea  were  etlml- 


tilt*' 


By  Gfll.  In  1S61,  tho  order  was  restricted  to  ths 
typical  and  svmbranehUte  eels,  and  later  (l<*«>  to  tha 
tni<!  c-U.  or  teleoel  Otliet  with  the  tntermaxUlarle*  atro- 
phied or  lost,  the  suiieimaiillariea  lateral,  and  th*  body 
angullllform  ao.1  deatituts  of  ventral  fins.  The**  char- 
acters are  correlated  with  rarious  oilier*  which  Justify 
the  isolation.  Ill"  principal  fanulle*  are  tlw  A  ngvMwla, 
(l,diic»rAv..he.  and  J.«ro-ni'd<F. 

2.  In  I>  Blainville's  system  of  classification, 
a  division  of  his  Entomozoa.ia ;  the  apodal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ehsatopod,  entomozoans. 
It  includes  the  leectK-a.  and  Is  aptiroxlniately  enulraU-nt 
to  Uie  Hi I nidinoi  of  nwidcni  naturalista.  but  couUlo*  many 
lnt4*stiiuU  worms. 

Apodia  (a-pod'i-a),  n.  pi  [NL..  <  Gr.  d-oor 
(urod.),  without  feet :  see  niwxl.]  In  Oegen- 
bnur's  system  of  classification,  one  of  two 
divisions'  of  Holothuroida  (the  other  being  A"s- 
ijorfifl),  estoblished  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Symipta  and  allied  forms. 

apodictic,  apodeictic  (ap-o-dik'tik,  -cilk'tik),  a. 
and  h.  f <  L.  <iju»1iciirnf,  <  Or.  uroo>»Tr«oi ,  de- 
mon»trut  lvo.deiuonstra  ting,  <nrd<,/<»rr>i,  demon- 
strated, verbal  adj.  of  <i-oo>i*i'i  iwr,  domottstnite. 
point  out,  show,  <  <r .to,  from,  +  iton'iivi,  poiut 
out,  show,  —  L.  rfftvre,  say:  see  rfiefion.]    I.  «. 

1.  Th-inniistrativc;  incontestable  because  de- 
monstrated or  demonstrable;  of  the  nature  of 
necessary  proof. 

The  argumentation  Is  from  a  •tlilllltnile.  therefore  not 
aipoiflWirc,  ..rot  evident  demoli'trsthin 

llr  J.  HrinwKin,  F.udoia  (10f*l  p  3. 

There  Is  o-ie  .  liamcter  which  will  I"-  considere»l  dWl- 
sti-.-.  ami  that  is  tlo  aptidirtit  certainty  belonghig  to 
mathematical  iimcltislims. 

0.  II.  Lrrr.A,  IYiJh  of  Life  ami  Mind  I.  L  I  SoL 

2.  In  louic.  a  term  descriptive  of  a  form  of 
judgment  in  which  the  connection  of  subject 
ami  predicate  is  asserted  to  be  necessary:  as- 
serting its  own 
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apodictic 

Tbw  center*  are  distant  (rum  each  other  by  kaa  than  the 
aura  "f  Uwlr  mill  must  Intersect  "  would  to  an  apwfirtic 
Judgment.  Ouch  Judgment*  mar  to  kl»,  Tnla  use  of  the 
wurd  appear*  to  have  originated  with  Kant. 


>  may  ' 
,1.1  h  » 


II.  «.  The  logical  doctrine  of  demonstration 
•ud  of  science. 

Apodinie,  wc  may  laume,  la  In  like  manner  the  formal 
study  at  what  constitutes  knowledge  strictly  so  called, 
the  nature  of  the  principles  im  which  knowledge  rests, 
the  special  marka  dullngulshing  It,  and  the  method  by 
which  knowledge  ii  framed. 

H-  A'Sanurm,  Encyc  Brit,  XIV.  Tsi. 


apodictical, 

-dlk'ti-kaU,  i 


apodeictical 

Maine  as  ay 


tap-1 
Hutieti, 


i-dik'ti-kal, 
apodeiclic. 


apodictically,  apodelctlcally  <np-6-dik' ti- 
kat-i,  -dik'ti-kal-i),  artr.  TTDemonatratively; 
bo  as  to  be  evident  beyond  contradiction. 


Sir  »'.  Maim 
re  slsttnld  say,  If  a  la  the  cause  of  0.  then 
w*  «  possesses  fi  :  thua  reasoning  from 
n.    H-  ddmiuiwi.  Koryc,  Brit,,  XIV.  T«. 

3.  By,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  apodictic  judg- 
ment.   See  apodictic,  2. 
apodid  <a-pod'id),  n.   A  member  of  the  family 
Apodidtr. 

ApodldJB  (a -pod 'i -de),  *.  pt  (XL.,  <  Aptu 
( .i>xf-)  +  -UUt  J  A  family  of  phyllopod  crusta- 
ceans, constituted  bv  the  genera  Avtw,  Lepidu- 
nw,  etc.  Sometimes  called  Apkltc,  Aputute. 
Hiis  cut  under  Aym. 

apodioxlit  (ap'onli-ok'sis),  n.  [XL.,  <  LQr. 
axoAuuitc,  expulsion,  <  liTroovtMrn',  chaae  away,  < 
dsrd,  away,  +  ttutttv,  chase,  pursue.]    In  r*ef., 

or  impatience,  as  irrelevant, 
apodixis,  apodeixia  (ap-fdik'sis,  -dlk'sls),  a. 
[<  L.  aitoduu,  <  Or.  d^dsti'ic,  demonstration, 
proof,  <  airo6eiKtriiHu,  demonstrate:  see  aywdic- 
tie.]    Full  demonstration ;  absolute  proof. 

Thla  rulght  taste  of  a  desperate  will.  If  h«  hail  not  after- 
naxxfuru.  luthebattr 
I  raised  that  h. 

sin 

apodon  (ap'o-don),  a. 

apodoftia  (a-pod'o-ais),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  axiAooic,  a 
giving  back,  return,  answering  clause,  <  nnodt- 
Sovni,  give  back,  <  oto,  from,  away,  +  rhotaai, 
give,  =  L.  dare,  give.  Cf.  now.]  1.  Ingram., 
the  concluding  part  of  a  conditional  sentence ; 
the  consequent  which  result*  from  or  is  depen- 
dent on  the  protasis,  or  condition ;  the  conclu- 
sion. That,  in  the  sentence,  If  it  rains,  I  ■hall  not  go.  the 
flnl  clause  is  the  ymtasir.  tile  aecolid  llie  apoAorir.  When 
the  protasis  U  Introduced  by  such  conditional  conjunctions 
as  nor«ri(*a<aiKfinjr.  rAonjr*,  uUAmioA,  the  apodosts  predi- 
cate! something  oppusile  to  what  might  have  been  looked 
fur :  as.  Although  we  Were  few  in  nuintora  <  ymtariM),  we 
overthrew  the  enemy  (aootfam)i  By  some  erammariana 
the  term  1»  not  restricted  to  conditional  sentence!,  but  is 


Foot- 


ward*  given  an  attftUu.  in  the  battle,  upon  what  platform 
ho  had  projected  and  raised  that  how. 

Sir  G.  /)»<■*,  Hud.  Rich.  III.,  p.  6ft 


to  others  similarly  constructed  :  thus.  In  a  simile 

val  when  prolonged 
It  la  sumetlmea  coincident 
but  generally  earlier. 

apodous  (ap'^-dus),  a.  [<  ay>od  +  •out.'] 
less;  a|sidal. 

apodyterium  (ap'^li-t6'ri-um),  n.j  pi.  apmiy- 
tcritt  (-a/.  [L.,  (.  Or.  a Torfeny^wir,  \  airodiTOnVH, 
undress  one's  self,  mid.  of  ns-orfi'wt',  strip,  un- 
drens,  <  rirrii  +  iitu;  get  into,  put  on.]  An 
apartment  in  Greek  and  Roman  baths,  or  in 
the  patostraj  etc.,  where  the  bathers  or  those 
taking  part  in  gymnastic  exercise*  undressed 
and  dressed. 

apogaeumt,  apogenmt.  apog»ont,  apogeont 

(a^i-*-j»5'utD,  -on),  n.  [ML.,  XL. :  see  apogee.] 
Original  forms  of  ajiogrc. 

Thy  son  In  hit  a/natron  placed. 

Pairfnx,  tr.  of  Taaso.  II.  «7. 

It  Is  not  yet  mrrei'd  In  what  time,  preclaaly,  the  avvyrum 
abaolveth  one  decree.  Sir  T.JIrovi*,  Vulj,  Err. 

apogamic  (ap^-gam'ik),  a.  Same  ae  ayvga- 
moHS. 

The  author  could  not  detect  any  act  of  UuprtirnaUon  [in 
a  parasite  on  the  olive),  and  believe*  that  reproduction  U 
ar*ynmir.  J,?ur.  AV.y.  Mttr*M,  ,Siv,.  Sit  ser.,  VI.  fflei. 

apogamotu  (a-nog'a-mus),  a.    [<  NI^.  a/MHja- 
mw,  <  (ir.  oTO,  away  from,  +  >d«of,  marriage.] 
characterized  by 


263 

to  considered  ...  to  to 

seiually  prwluced. 

Ancor.  Bril.,  XX.  till. 

(a-pog'a-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  apagamia,  < 
uuoyamu*:  see  apuaamOHs.']  In  twt. :  (a)  Gener- 
ally, the  absence  of  sexual  repr<Mluctive  power, 
the  plant  perpetuating  itself  only  by  vegetative 
means,  as  buds,  bulbs,  etc.  (*)  In  the  higher 
cryptogams,  the  immediate  development  of  the 
perfect  plant  from  the  prothallus  without  the 
usual  intervention  of  sexual  organs. 
apOfeal  (ap-6-je'al),  a.  [As  d/iotfrr  +  ■at.']  Ke- 
latiug  or  pertamtng  to  apogee;  in  apogee;  be- 
ing furthest  from  the  earth. 

simultaneously  the  avornal  Mr  [of  the  moon]  was  turn- 
ed from  tlw  UiflueiKe  at  both  bodies  [earth  and  suu|. 

H  im-Ml,  World  Ufe,  p.  S81. 

apogean  (ap-o-je'an),  a.  [As  apogee  +  -an."] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  apogee : 
as,  ai»H/eau  (neap)  tides,  which  occur  when  the 
moon  lias  passed  her  apogee.   Also  ayiageic. 

apogee  (ap  i>-je),  ».  [<  ML.  NL.  apogtrum,  apo- 
genm,  apogavn.  apngtVH,  <  Or.  otojoiiw,  arr&)ttm 
(sc.  Aiaanifia,  distance),  a  planet's  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  neut.  of  lirojowc,  oto;  hoc, 
from  the  land,  from  the  earth  (>  L.  npogetu,  from 
the  land),  <  dn-<S,  from,  +  yrj,  poet.  )oia,  earth, 
land:  see  geography,  etc.]  1.  That  point  in  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  or  other  heavenly  body  which 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth ;  espe- 
cially, that  particular  point  of  the  moon's  orbit. 
The  aucteuta  retcarded  the  earth  as  flaed  in  the  center  of 
tto  universe,  and  accordingly  assigned  to  the  sun,  with  the 
planets,  an  apovee :  but  now  that  the  sun  Is  recognized  as 
the  center  of  our  system,  the  terms  ftrrihelum  and  apAWiwn 
are  employed  to  denote  the  least  and  creates!  distance  of 
the  planets  from  that  orb.  strictly,  therefore,  the  sun  b 
In  Ita  apogee  when  the  earth  Is  In  its  aphelion.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  mean  apogee  of  the  epicycle  la 
the  point  of  the  epicycle  furthest  from  the  center  of  the 
euuant ;  the  frua  apogee  of  the  epicycle  It  tlul  point  of  ft 
furthest  from  the  earth  .  and  the  ^rrrf  apogee  of  the  en), 
cycle  Is  thai  point  of  It  furthest  from  the  center  of  the 
eccentric. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  highest  or  most  distant 
point;  climax;  culmination. 

It  ^Bruges]  had  by  no  means  reached  Ita  apoprr,  lint  was 
to  culminate  with  Venice.    Mot  Up,  Dutch  Bepulillc,  I.  :I7. 

apogeic  (ap-o-je'ik),  a.  [As  apogee  +  nr.] 
iSume  hs  apogeaH. 

apogeotTOplc  (ap  o-je-o-trop'ik),  a.  [<  NL. 
apogavtropieiu,  <  Gr.  'ito>q(oc,  <irojf«ir,  from  the 
earth,  +  -rpoTMof,  turning:  see  apogtv  and 
tropic.']  In  bof.,  characterized  by  apogeotro- 
pisro;  shooting  upward;  inclined  to  tura  away 
from  the  ground. 

The  thcath-llkc  cotyleikina,  whilst  youiut,  are  strongly 
a/jwfcfia'riiutf.  IMtrmu,  Movement  In  Hants,  p.  4W. 

arJOgeotropl8m(ap'v-jO-ot'r9-pir.ni),  n.  [As 
apogt  otropic  +  -urm.]  "  A  tendency  to  turn  or 
bend  in  opposition  to  gravity,  or  upward  and 
away  from  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  gmlrojtism 
(which  see):  said  of  stems  or  other  parts  of 
plants.  Dartrin. 

apO£latura(a-iioj-a-t(i'rS),n.  See appoggiatnra. 

Apogon  (a-pp'gou),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  <iT<J)ur, 
beardless,  <  d- priv.  +  Tujuf,  beard.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  typical  of  the 
Ajutgonina.  Lacepetle ,  1802.  Also  called  Amia. 
—  2.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Haliday. 

apogonld  (apnj^oii  id),  «.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily AyKMnmuw ;  a  cliilodlpterid. 

Apogonlda  (ap-^gon'i-de),  ».  y>\.  TNL.,  <  Aj>o- 
gtm  +  -(Vl<r.]  A  family  of  acanthoptcryginu 
fishes :  same  as  Chilotliiitrridtr  and  Attogonina. 

ApOgOnina  (ap'6-go-ni  nil),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Apo- 
goH  +  -ina.]  tn  GUntCer's  classification  of 
fishes,  the  fifth  group  of  Perciiia,  having  the 
cleft  of  the  mouth  oblique  or  approaching  the 
vertical  line,  and  two  dorsal  fins,  it  contains  nshca 

which  IjllLaL.it  the  sea  or  fresh  waters  and  possess  decidu- 
ous scales  whith  are  generally  of  large  size. 

apograph  (ap'v-graf ).  «.  (<  Or.  d;ru;  ,m^of,  also 
neut.  a-o-ipaoov,  a  copy.  <  aTojno^of,  copied.  < 
aTojpdekiv,  copy,  transcribe,  write  off,  <  dfd,  off, 
+  -jpafttv,  wnte.J    A  copy  or  transcript, 

Tlxae  I  Hebrew  manuscrlpUl  liave  IB-en  divided  Into  two 
classes,  autographs  and  n/«>.rrni.*j.  Ihe  former,  written 
by  the  original  authors  tliL-ni~-lves.  hare  long  ago  p.  rislienL 
The  latter,  taken  from  the  autographs  and  multiplied  by 


Apollo 

apojOTO  (ap'6-j6v),  n.  [=  F.  apttfore,  <  NL. 
titmjirrium,  <  Gr.  ori  from,  +  L.  Joe-,  Jorit, 
Jove,  Jupiter:  see  Jore.]  That  point  in  the 
orbit  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  which  is  furthest 
from  the  planet,  ^iry. 

apokatastaaia,  n.   See  ajmcatattatit. 

a  polar  (a-po'lAr),  a.  [<  Gr.  d-  priv.  (<i-18)  +  po- 
lar.] Having  no  pole:  in  onaf.,  applied  to  those 
nerve-cells  which  are  not  known  to  have,  or  are 
supposed  not  to  have,  any  radiating  process. 

Results  of  observation  positively  prove  the  existence  of 
two  flbrea  In  the  case  of  cells  w  luch  luwl  previously  been 
regariU-d  aa  unipolar  and  rt|*>tar.     Brule,  Bioplasm,  f  -*i 

apolatUtie  (ap-o-l&a'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  oto- 
/ctnTTMOr,  agreeable,  <  axo/avardc,  enjovable,  < 
avoiattn,  enjoy,  appar.  <  aTd,  off,  +  't.atxtv,  a 
verb  not  used*]  L  a.  Pertaining  to  taste  or 
enjoyment;  agreeable. 


»W.  XII  63. 

II.  ».  The  philosophy  of  taste.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Apolemia  (ap-9-le'mi-tt),  n.  [NL. ;  formation 
uncertain.]  A  genus  of  physophorous  Sipho- 
nophora,  or  oceanic  hydroids,  founded  by  Esch- 
scnollz  in  1&2).  It  la  umctlniea  referred  to  the  family 
.Ijiafntidir.  sometlnsM  made  type  of  a  fandly  ApoUmiuiti. 
.i .  u  noria  Is  a  dlodoua  species  Inhabltlnai  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Apolemiadie  (ap'o-le-mi'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
hame  as  Apolemiiaa: 

ApoletniidlB  (ap'o-le-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aptjlemia  +  -idtc.]'  A  familv  of  physophorous 
siphonophores,  typified  by  the  genus  Apolemia. 

Apolites  (ap-^-li*'tez),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr. 
u;:u>.ir/0",  a  non-eitixen,  exile,  <  a-  priv.  + 
iro/j'riyr,  a  citizen:  see  politic.]  1.  Same  as 
Pitangwt,  Suuderall,  1$30. — 2.  A  genus  of 
i'ttlettptera.  Layrorte. 

Apnlllnartan  (n-pol-i-na'ri-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  L. 

Aitollinari*,  <  Apollo,  q.  v.^  "  I.  a.  Appellative 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  votive  games  instituted 
at  Homo  in  honor  of  Apollo.  212  B.  c,  in  order 
to  conciliate  his  favor  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  obtain  from  him  protec- 
tion for  the  republic, 
II.  ».  One  of  a  religious  sect  deriving  their 
ime  from  AnoUinaris  the  Younger,  bishop  of 
lodieea,  in  the  fourth  century. 


name  rrom  Aisiiunans  tne  lounger,  msnop  or 
Laodieea,  in  the  fourth  century.  Apoilinarit  de- 
nied the  proper  humanity  of  Chrltt.  attributing  to  him  a 


In  hot.,  at 
apogatny. 
IV-  Mary  thinks  tha 


IN  f  inilA  where 


rnting  a  dUtliwl  ayogttmvtu  species. 


f  oogonia  are 
considered  as 


atthoat  male  r»d1lni«lla  they  must 
•  tpeel 

Smithmrtinn  Rry.,  lssl.  p. 


apogamotisly  (a-pog'a-mus-li).  adv. 

r ;  by  apogamy. 


In  an 


am  formed  proliably  or  actually 
-  in  a  word, 


t  latter,  taken  from  the 
repeated  transcriptiim,  <-u«t  in  considerable  nunifiers. 
f.  II.  Harm,  Intn.l.  to  study  of  Holy  Si  rlptures,  II.  Ss. 

apohyal  (ap-6-hi'al),  m.  [<  Gr.  liri,  from,  +  Ay- 
(111V/)  +  -tit. \  In  ornith..  an  element  of  the 
hyoidean  arch,  borne  upon  the  basibyal  and 
bearing  the  ceratohyal :  now  usually  called  the 
rem /«  bra  itr/i  i<i /. 

apoiotlS  (a-poi'us).  a.  [<  dr.  d-mor,  without 
quality  or  attribute,  <  «.  jiriv.  +  rwre,  of  what 
nature  or  sort.]  Having  no  active  qualities; 
neutral,  as  water  or  starch. 


was  of  one  substance  with  Ids  dUUi 
cainatc  from  etenilly.  abd  that  bis 
the  cross.    Alter  breaking  up  Into 
Aieillliiarlana  were  filially  inergcl  In  I  be  Mouophytllea. 
Aim  calleil  Al'Minnritl. 

Apollinarianigm  (n-pol-i-na'ri-an-izm),  11.  [< 
Ai>aUinarian  +  -iniit.]  The  doctrines  of  the 
Apollinarians. 

•If  .  .  .  Is  eompelle.1  to  admit  thai  \eito- 
.  held  the  duality  of  the  tw  o  nsliuvs  nn.i  the 
.  of  each,  [and;  was  equally  ctpllritly  omsshiI  to 
ArtanUm  and  ApAtinariaaum.    Entjtc.  Ilrit,.  XVII.  SW. 

Apollinarist  (a-iKil-i.na'rist),  ».  [<  ML.  Apol- 
Unurt»ta,<A)>oUinari»:  see  Ai»AUnarian.]  Same 
as  Aptillinarian. 

Apoliine>.a-porin\  a.  [<  L.  Apollineug,  <  Aptil- 
U>  (ApnlliH-):  see  Apollo.]  Related  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  myths  or  cultus  of  Apollo. 

Even  In  JvufliHe  oraclea,  such  as  the  Ivlphlc.  the  artin- 
clal  method  was  employed  along  with  thai  by  Inspiration. 

Eneyr.  Brit.,  XVII.  Sua. 

Apollinic  (ap^-lin'ik),  a.  Same  as  Apollinc : 
xk'^O1       (De'l>bi<:)  religion,"  Aseyc.  Ilrit., 

ApolliaO  (a-pol-le'no),  n.  [It.]  A  statue  of 
Apollo  in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence,  in  which  the  « 
god  is  represented  as  a  youth  at  rest  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  leaningattitude,  with  the  right  arm 
thrown  over  the  head.  It  Is  a  copy  of  iui  oruritial  i>f 
the  fourth  century'  a  c,  and  is  the  tyiie  ut  a  series  o(  such 
repniw-ntationa. 
Apollo  (B-pol'o),  n.  fL.,<  Gr.  'A-«>/ui ,  Apollo ; 
a  name  derived  bv  tne  Greeks  from  diro>/ ii-m, 
destroy  (see  .1/«)//jm'h)  ;  but  the  origin  is  uncer- 
tain.] 1.  In  Or.  and  later  in  Horn,  myth.,  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  god*,  the  son  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Leto  [Lntona).  representing  the 
light-  and  life-giving  influence,  as  well  hs  the 
deadly  power,  nT  the  sun,  and  often  idctitilied 
With  the  sun-god,  Helios.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Muses,  ui*d  >,t  iiiiKie,  )»-etry.  and  bettliou,  an-l  p;tlr"ti  of 
art*:  a  mighty  pntt-^tor  fpnu  ev il.  all      (tig.  iitid 

master  >>l  |'I"I'Iht>  :  ste.  llie  deetri>>erof  the 
1  iusideiit.  mid  ruler  "1  iwnlileiiee.  In  art  be 
ed  ititht  lull  tii.vje«t>  1  .d  youthful  ruantnol, 
in  ruiwt.if  hin.vtlriluttioiis  unci. tt tieil  ««r  lute  lightly  .|ni|..-d. 
aiulnsunlly  chanKterl/»l  by  the  l«>w  ami  arrows,  the  lau- 
rel, the  lyre,  the  oracular  tripod,  the  tenant,  or  the  dol- 
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phln  He  wu  the  father  <i(  .Earalapius.  to  whom  he 
granted  Ills  art  of  beating,  Apollo  »ii*  honored.  Imth 
locally  and  generally,  under  man)  special  title*,  of  which 
cuch  Dual  iti  partU  lU&r  t j  \x-  in  art  and  literature :  aa. 


ApcOx. 

Ceanat  fcfure  e*  th«  isetirrn  pediment  of  ttw  Tempi*  J  2ei» 
at  Oljmpia  t  slh  century  a.  c. 

dentin  Cittiarrrdtu  (A|iollo  who  aliur*  to  the  aoeotiipanl 
uscnt  iif  the  lyrek  equivalent  to  Apnito  Mumqrtf,  the 
conductor  of  the  Muaee;  d/sdlo  Saurntiom*  (the  liianl- 
ktllrr),  t-t<  -  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  aajaleelaal  anthiiie 
statue  of  Apollo  in  'W  prcarrveil  In  the  Belvedere  gallery  of 
tltc  Vatican  palace  at  Rome,  and  ratcvincil  one  of  lh« 
noMcst  artistic  representations  of  the  human  form.  It 
waa  ilisciivered  at  Porto  d'Atulii,  Italy,  among  tbr  ruins 
uf  ancient  Anlium.  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dellan  Apollo,  tlx-  Apollo  of  the  central  Hellenic 
Mortuary  oflaHo*.  The  statue  held  a  bow  in  one  han.l, 
and  thorn-*  of  the  three  (traces  In  lite  other.—  Delphttiljui 
Apollo,  Apollo  of  Uie  dolphin  :  Apollo  aa  the  protector  of 
Ballon,  iiavbtutton,  and  tlie  marine:  Identified  with  the 
Istlphtan  Apollo,  or  Apollo  of  Uelplil  (I'yUllau  Apolloa— 
FhtBOUl  Apollo,  Apollu  aa  the  god  of  radiant  Hunt. 
Pythian  Apollo,  the  Apollo  of  lull. Iii.  or  the  I'Mhlau 
sanctuary ;  Apollo  aa  the  slayer  uf  tlie  monster  Python, 
whom  be  snwilanted  on  l*nrtiaa*n*. 
2.  ['■<"•)  In  rnlom..  a  butterfly,  I'afiilio  a  polio. 
Apollonian  (ep-o-ld'ui-nn),  a'.  J<Or.  Wrro/.'/u- 
nor,  a<lj.,  also  proper  numo,  <  '\-6r'/ui;  Apollo.] 
1 ,  INissewing  the  traits  or  attributes  of  Apollo. 
— S.  Devlwil  by  or  named  after  Apollonius  of 
Pcrga,  an  aneient  Orcck  geometer,  celebrated 
for  hi*  original  investigations  in  conic  sections. 
He  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philopator.  •J'Jl'- 

205  n.  a    Apollonian  parabola,  hyperbola,  ellipse. 

tlie  ordinary  conk-  aeelioui,  whose  three  nauiea  are  dm-  to 
Apollonlu*. 

Apollonlc  (up-o-lon'ik),  a.  Same  as  Jjxillo- 
iints,  I. 

Apolloniua's  problem.  Beo  priMrm. 

Apollyon  (o-pol'iou),  a,  [LL.,<  Or.  :\t™//i  u.i . 
prop.  adj.  UT0//1U1.  destroyitig,  NR  of 
/rue,  usually  uTo/zitnu,  destroy  utterly,  <  «:n. 
from,  +  v>/ivai.  destroy.]  The  deitfpywi  a 
name  (riven  (only  in  Kev.  ix.  11)  to  tlie  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 

apologetic  (|  i">l-<}-jct'ik),  ft.  ami  «.  [<  LL. 
noifMI  ticim,  <  Or.  liTo/o) at/am;,  til  for  a  defense, 
<  drro/o;  ricttai,  s|H'ltk  in  defense.  <  <ito,  from, 
away,  +  '/n;  r.r-oVi/,  speak.  <  >o;u.;,  speech.  < 
/i.m,  ajsj-ak:  see  fi/m/ovny.]  I.  a.  1.  Of.  per- 
taining  to,  or  containing  a  defense;  defend- 
ing by  words  or  argument* ;  said  or  written  in 
defense:  as,  an  apologetic  ei»say. —  2.  Making 
apology  or  excuse;  manifesting  regrel  for  or 
excusing  some  fault,  failure,  deSoieney,  im[>er- 
fection,  etc.,  in  one's  own  eoprjwtl  or  that  of 
another:  as,  au  apologetic  reply;  an  njsr/'N/r'x* 
miitiuer.  Apologetic  fathers.  See/«oW. 
H.  n.  All  apology;  a  defense.  [Rare.] 

It  look*  a*  If  he  wrote  an  nynAwenV  to  the  nob  on  be- 
half of  tl«.  prlfflfM  r  .  .v,,^fA.  Eiainen.  p  :>&. 

apologetlcal  <n-pol-o-jet'i-kal).  a.     Same  as 

apologetically  (a-iiol-v-iet'l-kal-i),  nift.  In  an 
apolutretic  manner ;  by  way  of  defense  or  ex- 
i'i^i-. 

apologetics  (a-|K|l-,>j<'''iks).  «.  [PI.  of  Ofmloart- 
H,  offer  \4I1~ aiioliH/ttitn,  neut.  pi.  of  owiltnje- 
lirv*:  see  ri/x>{<M/rfir.]  Tliat  braneh  of  deiinm- 
strntive  or  nrgumentalive  theology  which  is 
concerned  with  the  grounds  and  defense  of 
Christian  belief  and  lu«[w. 

Apolfrtin  defends  ami  rlndlrstea  fhrlMlanlty,  at  the 
perfect  n  likion  ,,f  IohI  for  all  mankind  acaiiut  the  at- 
tack* <d  Infidelity.     .-irKaf.  t'hnat  anil  tlirutlanlty,  p.  4. 

apologise,  apologiier.     See  apologize,  apolo- 

fimtf. 
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apologist  (a-pol'ft-jist),  a.  [=  P.  a/tohtgitte;  < 
Hpoltitfj/.]  1.  One  who  speaks  or  writes  in  de- 
feuse  of  anything ;  one  who  champions  a  per- 
son or  a  cause,  whether  in  public  address  or  by 
literary  means ;  one  who  makes  an  apology  or 
defense. 

Tlie  re  la  one  difficult  duty  of  an  historian,  which  is  loo 
often  |>a»Msl  over  *»)  Ibe  lail-ty-writer:  it  U  lopallte  when- 
ever be  feel*  hlinselt  wanaiiia  with  the  paaaiuna  of  the 
nillltltllde,  or  Iweoiuins  Uie  I'llnd  oj«ift»rMf  of  arbitrary 
power.  /.  />  frmWi.  Otrtoa.  of  Lit,  IV.  Sao. 

Specifically  —  2.  Eccie».,  a  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  iu  particular,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
early  Christian  a|M>liuries. 
apologise  (a-pol'^-jlz),  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Stefj,  ppr.  apt>ltM)i-iNg.  [<  njMtloijji  +  -icy.J  I. 
intriiHH.  1.  To  mnke  an  apology  or  defense; 
speak  or  write  in  favor  of  some  person  or 
thing;  offer  defensive  arguments. — 2.  Toraake 
on  apology  or  excuse;  acknowledge  or  express 
regret  for  a  fault :  followed  by  for :  as,  he  npvlo- 
giznifor  his  delay  in  replying. 

II.  ♦  tin  >is.  To  make  or  write  an  apology  for; 
defend. 

Therefore  the  t'hriiUana,  bi  Ida  time,  .  .  .  were  qpaiei 
ftoftl  by  lllnie  Hie  aemad.  Dr.  O.  Brtmm. 

Also  spelled  am>logite. 

apologizer  (a-iwl'o-jii-zer),  a.  One  who  apolo- 
gir.es;  oue  who  makes  apologies  or  excuses. 
Also  spelled  iipttlogitrr. 

apologue  <ep>J<ig),  "•  [<  F-  ajxilogmr.  <  L. 
aiHtlugu*,  (  Or.  <iTo>u;.or,  a  story,  tale,  fable,  < 
tisti,  from,  +  >i)tit;  speak,  >o}of,  speech.]  A 
story  or  relation  of  fictitious  events  intended 
to  convey  useful  trulhs ;  a  morel  fable ;  an  alle. 
gory.  An  apofow-  illiten  from  a  ;^irnW<  In  tiiat  the 
Utter  la  drawn  front  event*  which  occur  anionic  man 
kind,  ami  la  therefore  anpiiorted  by  prolaihttlty,  while  the 
former  may  Is-  founded  on  auppo«r<l  aetlona  of  Ismtea  or 
inanimate  thing",  and  therefore  diww  riot  reuulr*  to  lie 
»ii]ipoTted  by  probability,  .tin .pa  tables  are  giMNl  eiani- 
plea  of  apobstuea. 

apolognert  ( ap'o-log-er),  ».  [<  apologm-  +  -rrl .] 
One  who  writes  apologues  ;  a  fabler.  livtrUm. 

apology  (a-pol'o-il).  ». ;  pi.  apologie*  (-fit).  [= 
F.  apobtgit,  <  LL.  apnlm/in,  <  Or.  bru>ojia,  a 
speech  in  defense.  <  oTo>o}ri<B5h<,  speak  in  de- 
fense :  see  a/mlogrtir,  and  cf.  rtiioforfMr.]  1. 
■Something  said  or  written  in  defense,  vindica- 
tion, or  excuse;  specifically,  a  defense  or  justi- 
fication of  a  doctrine,  system,  course  of  con- 
duct, etc..  against  objections  or  criticisms. 

I  thai]  neither  trouble  the  reader  nor  myself  with  any 
d»olo/;jr  for  publlahlnic  lhe«e  ttmicii*.  Ti&Ws-oi. 

Klahop  WatMM'a  ".iunltxrv  fi*  the  Itlbie  *'  la  a  good  bordt 
with  u  ba.1  title.  H.  Halt. 

2.  An  excuse,  usually  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pression of  regret,  for  some  fault. 

.l/»Wo.o>4  only  account  for  what  they  do  not  alter. 

/.  D  itrnrti. 

3.  Thai  which  imperfect ly  serves  a  given  pur- 
pose; a  temporary  substitute;  u  makeshift. 

He  wears  n  wup  of  black  atlk  ronnil  bis  neck,  without 
any  Miffener.  aa  an  a/Mthyy  for  a  neckerchief.  ZtsnVena. 

•It.  All  ajxiUigue. 

A  pretty  «iW..i|i  of  *  Irscue  that  waa  made  bets  lat  the 
wolvea  and  the  Nleep. 

r»pw«.  K.inr  F.ailed  lleaala,  p.  5TS,  (.V.  K.  It.) 
=  8y*lL  X  .4/»>b.oy,  /,'jeirar.  Pttn.  Aylniy  baa  In  this 
.cii*.  Hie  force  of  an  siIiiiImIoii  IhaloiM*  has  Isren,  at  leaat 
aisiinlngl)'.  In  the  wrong :  It  tnerrfotw  plesda  any  entenii. 
atlnar  cln-uniatanee*.  or.  more  often,  otters  a  frank  acknow  ■ 
b-dinuent  aa  the  beat  thai  ran  be  done  toward  maklnu 
matte ra  rtclit-  Kim*  nay  mean  a  ilelenae,  of  an  expla- 
nation simply  :  a*,  lis*  exctue  waa  unite  auflacleut :  or  It  may 
Ik*  n  mere  attempt  si  )u*liflta1ion:  aa,  it  was  only  an  ex. 
ewar;  i^-  It  nay  lie  a  lainrlnti  lo  lie  released  from  a  claim: 
a*,  "they  nil  with  one  ennsrtit  l«esnu  to  make  ejeww," 
I. uke  vlv.  IK  A  ftnt  conalala,  seeordlns  to  lis-  m-eaalon, 
of  an  appeal  for  leniency,  or  of  JuaUbValory  or  eiculpatory 
antuiiicut  or  prrsiualoik 

OarEnsl&sh  Martymlotrer  counted  it  a  sufficient  i/>ofu.nf 
for  what  utvahneat  inbelit  Ik*  bsind  in  the  first  edition  of 
bin  "Arts  and  Monuments,'  tlaat  It  waa  "hastily  cashed 
up  In  about  fourteen  month*." 

C.  MntK'r.  Initial,  to  Man  Chris. 
Weakness  la  thy  e reuse. 
Anil  I  believe  It.  MMm.  It  A  .  L  sis. 

Hellenic  art  ami  philosophy  were  and  remain  an  uncon- 
scious pfea  for  humanity  in  its  own  riitht. 

Faith*  tftkr  N'or/d.  p.  .101. 

apolytlkion  (ap'o-li-tik'i-on),  11.;  pi.  npoli/tdia 
(-§).  l>IGr.  oiTo>iTi«ni',  <T  (Jr.  aTo>iTi*iir,  dis- 
posed to  ncimit,  <  nTo/iTor,  loosed,  free,  verbal 
adj.  of  a-D/ittv,  loose  from,  let  go,  dismiss,  < 
ice,  from,  +  /iw,  loose.]  In  the  Or.  Ch.,  a 
dismissal  hymn. 

Apomatostbma  (a-po-ma-tos'td-mS),  n.  pi. 
[\I...  <  Or.  B»  priv,  +  Tdiaa(r-1,  it  liil.  +  irrtiuo, 
mouth.]  A  subonler  of  pei'tinibranchiate  or 
ctenobrauchietc  imillusks,  eoiupoHed  of  the 
families  Inrolurn.  rolntticra,  and  Conmatu. 
Menkc,  1830.  Also  written  .-i/iomtwComo.  Ft- 
rutsac,  mo. 
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apomecometer  (»p'o-mtj-kom'e-ttT). ».  [<  Or. 
az6,  from,  away,  +  ui/noc,  length,  a  long  dis- 
tance, +  tiirum:  measure.]  An  lust  rumen  t  used 
in  measuring  heights,  constructed  on  the  same- 
principle  as  the  sextant. 

apomecometry  (ap'o-me-kom'e-tri), a.  [As 
apomecometer  +  -jf.]  The  art  of  measuring  ele- 
vations and  distances. 

npomorphine  (ap-o-mdr'fin),  n.  [<  Or.  n-ro, 
from,  +  morphia  +  -im2.]  An  artificial  alka- 
loid, C17H17NO2,  prepared  from  mortihine. 
The  hydrochloride  ts  used  In  medicine  as  a  itowtrfnl 
emetic.  It  U  usually  administered  hypmlernilcafly.  Alao 
fas  New  Ijltln)  o /-o*JW»roA  1  ISO ,  rt/KitmirjinT,  emrrVmoei'Ani. 

aponearography  (ap'o-nu-rog'ra-ti).  «,  [<  Or. 
iffWat^pimfi  aponeurogis,  +  -jooom,  <  j/sioeir, 
write,  deserilie.]  A  description  of  aponeu- 
roses. 

aponeurology  (ap'o-nu-ml'^-ji),  a.  [< Or.  oto- 
iTtjsjoir,  aponeurosis,  +  -/n;io,  <  /ijcr,  speak: 
see  -otfojfji.]  1.  The  anatomy  of  aponeuro>tes. 
—  2.  A  treatise  on  aponeuroses. 

aponeurosis  (ra  f  nu-ro'sis).  11. ;  pi.  apoue-H- 
rosvf*  (-sex).  [XL.,  <  Or.  aTowipvmr  (Oalen), 
the  end  of  a  muscle  where  it  becomes  tendon,  < 
uToiiftyiotofto/,  become  a  tendon.  <  «~o.  from,  + 
iTiymi>BL.  Hcrriu,  sinew,  tendon,  nerve:  see 
urn-rand  neuralgia,]  Inanat.,  any  fascia  or  fas- 
cial structure ;  esoecially,  the  tendon  of  a  mus- 
cle when  broad,  thin,  flat,  and  of  a  glistening 
whitish  color,  or  the  expansion  of  a  tendon  cov- 
ering more  or  less  of  the  muscle,  or  a  brood,  thin, 
whitish  ligament.  The  nanie  waa  given  to  these  struc- 
ture* when  tiler  were  supposed  to  be  expansions  of  nerves, 
any  lisnl  wldllah  tissue  Peine  thru  cunettlem!  herroua. 
In  preM  lit  usastc  a/«neueoei'j  la  nearly  aynoiiymoua  with 
/<uria,  hut  la  oftrtier  applied  to  tlie  fsaela  Ukr  temlmia  of 
into,  lea:  aa,  the  sj*>ii<-N'i>*i«  of  the  0I1II14U1-  luuscle  of  the 
abdomen. 

aponeurosy  (ap-o-nu'itx-si),  n. ;  pi.  aptmcuronies 
(-si/.).    Sumo  11s  tip»Nrnro*M. 

aponeurotic  (np'o-nu-rot'ik),  n.  [<  (t;«<iie«r»>- 
kim  :  see  •otic.]  Having  the  nature  of  an  apo- 
neurosis; relating  to  the  thin  and  expansive 
sheath  uf  a  muscle  ;  fascial;  tendinous. 

aponenrotomy  (ap'A-nu-rot'<}-iui),  «.  [<  Or. 
aiToitt^sjffrt',  aponeurosis,  +  rou»j,  a  cutting.  < 
rfowiT,  rai/fii . cut.  Cf.  dsafotwy.]  1.  In  mutt.. 
dissection  of  the  aponeuroses. — 2.  In  sttrg., 
section  of  aponeuroses. 

apoop  (a-pttp' ),  prep.  phr.  as  atir.  or  a.  [<  «3  + 
]<oop.]  On  the  poop;  astern. 

She  .  .  .  riMld  gel  along  eery  nearly  aa  fast  with  the 
wind  ahead,  it*  when  It  was  it  y>op. 

irrinn,  Knickerimrker,  p.  96. 

apopemptlc  (ap-o-pemp'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  a-o-tu- 
Troojr,  valedictory ,  <  uroTruTt/i',  send  off,  dis- 
miss, <  uTii,  off,  +  -ifineii;  send.]  Vnledietory. 

apopetalons  (ap-A-pet'a-lu»),  a.  [<  XI..  «/«>- 
jit  talun,  <  fir.  «T<i.  from,  +  sVraasn,  leaf,  iu  mod. 
isit.  tietal.]  In  hot.,  having  the  corolla  com- 
j s> sei!  of  several  distinct  petals :  equivalent  to 
the  more  common  term  itolypetaloux. 

apophantic  i.a|n>-fan'tik).  a.  [<  Or.  airoOoiTi. 
nor,  declaratory.  <  uToonvtutr,  declare.  Cf.  nin>- 
pka*ix.]  Containing  or  consisting  of  a  declara- 
tion, statement,  or  proposition:  declaratory. 

apophauls  (a-|sif'a-sis).  k.  [I.L..  <  Gr.  atcofaetc, 
u  negation,  denial,  <  li.ruadiw,  deny,  <  a-u,  from, 
off,  +  4>iivi<  aw  L,  fori,  say.]  In  rhrl.,  denial 
of  an  intention  to  speak  of  something  which 
is  at  the  Miine  lime  hinted  or  insinuated ; 
futnilitiMi*  (which  sec). 

apophlegmatict  (ap'<J-fleg-mat'ik),  a.  find  s. 

[<  Or.  ojroO>»  j  unrikw;  (t  inlen ) ;  ef.  a-o$'r r) parpen; 
promote  the  ilisi'hargi'  of  phlegm  or  mucus:  see 
apophlrgmaltitm.']  L  a.  In  mid.,  having  the 
ipmlity  of  exciting  iliseharges  of  phlegm  or  mu- 
cus friitii  the  month  or  nostrils. 

II.  a.   Anything  which  promotes  the  dis- 
charge of  phlegm  or  mucus;  an  expectorant, 
apophlegmatismt  (up-<vtieg'ina-tinti),  ».  [< 

LL.  iipopklriimnlwmo*,  i.  (ir.  iirn*>r;  uartr.pt*;,  < 
liroo//;.  uanC'ir,  promote  tlie  discharge  of  phlegm 
or  mucus,  <  tiro,  from.  +  a'/eyna.  phlegm,  mu- 
cus.] 1,  Something  which  excites  discharges 
of  phlegm. —  2.  The  action  of  apophlegtnatic 
medicines. 

apophthegm,  apophthegmatic,  etc.  See  apo- 
thegm, etc. 

apophyge  (a-pof'i-je>,  a.  [">rL-  (et- , p-  n/">- 
phifgc.  ?  L.  apophmii*),  <  Gr.  armttrfti,  lit.  an  es- 
cape,  <  ntroeri-j  rtv,  tie*  away,  escape,  <  otrti,  from, 
away,  +  orejrn',  rlee.]  In  arrA. :  (a)  That  part 
of  a  column  of  one  of  the  more  ornate  orders 
which  is  molded  into  a  concave  sweep  where 
the  shaft  springs  from  the  base  or  terminates 
in  the  capital.  Sometimes  called  the  *capc  or 
tjirtHij  of  the  column.   See  order,  (b)  The  hol- 
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low  or  sootis  beneath  the  echinus  of  the  Done 
capital,  occurring  in  some  archaic  examples, 
and  relinquished  as  the  style  advanced.  Also 
called  apt>phy*is  and  conge. 
apophylltfe  (a-pof'i-lit  or  ap-o-fil'it),  n.  [So 
named  because  of  its  tendency  to  exfoliate  (of. 
Or.  arro$v//t*uv,  strip  of  its  leaves),  <  Gr.  oxi 
off,  from,  +  Qi'/jjov  folium,  a  leaf)  +  -iff".} 
A  mineral  allied  to  the  zeolites,  occurring  in 
laminated  masses  or  in  tetragonal  crystals,  and 
having  a  strong  pearly  luster  on  the  surface  of 
perfect  cleavage,  parallel  to  which  it  separates 
readily  into  thin  laminm.  It  tifoliaie*  also  under 
the  Mowplp*.  Kroro  tta  peculiar  latter  It  t«  aoroctlmca 
called  Ud„,,.t.«ai,*Ht,  that  la,  fUh-.y.  •tone.  It  Is  a 
h.  Jr»t.  .1  utlcate  of  calcium  ici  potaaiium,  containing  also 
nu  rtaorin. 

apophyllon*  (ap-d-fll'ns),  a.  [<  Or.  airi,  off, 
from,  +  Qi'Oxtv  =  li  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  oot.,  hav- 
ing distinct  leaves;  eleutherophyUous:  applied 
to  a  perianth  with  distinct  sepals  and  petals : 
opposed  to  gamophyllous. 

apophysary  (a-pof  i-sa-ri),  a.  [<  apophysis  + 
-ary.]  Having  the  character  of  an  apophysis 
or  outgrowth ;  apophysis!. 

In  Itaaaa  the  apo/Jkutary  system  la  composed  of  an 

omeraWriHto 

+ 


Rill  |      IS4I      «^H«  Uif4l«ll^ 

[Sometimes  inoor- 
rrhage  into  the  tia- 


.^to  (a-pof'i-sat),  n.    [<  on 
Hitel.J  in  bo<.,  having  an  apophy 


rpof'i-sat),  a. 

apopnysi 

apophyses,  n.  Plural  of  apophysis. 
apopliysl&l  (ap-o-fiz'i-al),  a.  [<  apophysis  + 
-a/.  J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  natnre  of  an  apo- 
physis; growing  out  from,  as  an  apophysis, 
apophysis  (a-pof  'i-sis),  pi.  apophyses  (-sea). 
[<  Gr.  aTdotw/f ,  an  offshoot  too  process  of  a  bone, 
< cnre*V.«attu,  grow  as  an  offshoot,  <d:rd,  off, from, 
+  otfwr&Vu,  grow,  >e)ttfif,  growth:  see  physic] 
1.  In  annl.:  (a)  Any  process  of  bone;  an  out- 
growth of  bone ;  a  mere  projection  or  protuber- 
ance, which  has  no  independent  ossiho  center, 
and  Is  thus  distinguished  from  an  epiphysis 
(which  see);  specifically,  any  process  of  a  ver- 
tebra, whether  it  has  such  a,  center,  and  thus  Is 
epiphysial  in  nature,  or  not :  in  the  former  case, 
a  vertebral  apophysis  is  called  auUigenoun  or 
outage*0"*  >"  >n  ™  latter,  e xogenous.  The  princi- 
pal rertelirsl  apuphyaea  art*  dbtins^uahed  a*  anapopkyris, 
dujpr/JiuriM,  epapophitrit,  hemafwfihyn*,  AuiMlpppAyvu, 
mftapjpJiHii*.  nrxtrapophiftU.  pitrapurpniffi*.  Jxrtrraj<tyiAfr'. 
«#,  adJ  fp.mpnyiA.vrM.  He*  thvae  words,  (ft)  A  process 
or  outgrowth  of  some  organ  of  the  body,  as  the 
brain :  as,  apophysis  cerebri,  the  pituitary  body. 
See  cut  under  brain,  (c)  In  chitons,  a  process 
of  one  of  the  plates,  inserted  into  the  mantle. 
— 2.  In  oot.,  a  swelling  under  the  base  of  the 
theca  or  spore-case  of  some  mosses,  as  in  species 
of  Splachuum.  See  cut  under  J  mtrcan. —  3.  In 
geof.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
extend  outward  in  a  horizontal 
the  main  mass  or  dike  of  an  intrusive  igneous 
rock. — 4.  In  arch.,  same  as  ajiojihyye — Artoro- 

djal  apophysis.    3ec  orfArWiu/. 

apoplectic  (ap-o-plek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  apo- 
plecticHs,  <  Gr.'  aTt>.T?.g*T<Ai>c,  apoplectic,  <  a-6- 
T>.«troc,  disabled  by  a  stroke:  see  ajioplexy.] 
La.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  apo- 
plexy ;  affected  with  apoplexy :  as,  an  apo- 
plectic fit;  an  apoplectic  patient.— 2.  Predis- 
posed or  tending  to  apoplexy :  as,  an  apoplectic 
person;  an  apoplectic  habit  of  body. — 3».  Serv- 
ing  to  cure  apoplexy:  as,  "apoplectic  ' 
Addison,  Travels,  Italy. 

II  n.  A  person  affected  with  or 
to  apoplexv. 

apoplectic*!  (ap^plek'ti-kal),  a.    Same  as 

tpoplectiform  (ap-^-plek'ti-fOTm),  a.  [<  L.  apo- 
plectus,  apoplcctieus  (sec  apoplectic),  +  forma, 
form.]  Resembling  apoplexy ;  of  the  nature  of 
apoplexy. 

:u1c  cerebral  disease,  an  spo- 
fatal  coma  may  oaher  In 


In  the  |rra>e,t  fi>rtuaof  ipecll 
pUeii/orm  arixura  followed  by 
the  attack  with  no  prcn>inlb.>ry  symptoms 

B.  C.  Mann,  Psychol  M«L,  p.  03. 

ipopleit  (ap'fl-pleks),  s._  [<  I*,  apoplcxis,  <  Gr. 
uTiKr/nfif,  var.  of  oroir/jsfi'o :  see  apoplexy.'} 
Apoplexy. 

Repletions,  apoplex,  Intestate  death. 

Vryarn,  Juvenal,  Sal  I. 


How  docs  Ilia  apoplex) 
la  that  atrong  on  him  atlll? 


,  The  Foi,  I.  1. 


apopl«redt  (ap'6-plekst),  a.  [<  apoplex  +  -ciP.] 
Affected  with  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 

Dm    aid       not  ha      o«on*-'  h"0' ullt' 
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apoplexlousr  (ap-p-plek'shus),  a.  [<  apoplexy 
+  -ohs.}  Consisting  in  or  having  the  character 
of  apoplexy:  as,  "  apovlc-xious  and  other  con- 
generous diseases,"  Aroutknot. 

apoplexy  (ap'^-plek-sl),  n.  [<  ME.  apoplexie 
(and  abbrcv.  poplexit ),  <  F.  auoplexie,  <  L.  a/m- 
piexia,  <  Gr.  airn^?jf(ia,  Apoplexy,  <  acoir/^srnc, 
disabled  by  a  stroke,  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
verbal  adj.  of  inroKlJiaativ,  disable  by  a  stroke, 

<  axi,  off,  from,  +  nv-vrtotrr,  strike.]  In  pathot., 
a  sudden  loes  or  impairment  of  consciousness 
and  voluntary  motion,  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain,  an  embolism, 
or  other  cerebral  shook, 
reetly  used  to  denote 
sues  of  any  organ.] 

apora,  ».  Plural  of  aporon. 
aporeme  (ap'v-rem),  n.    [<  Gr.  dTopiwa,  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  (also  with  Aristotle  a  dialectical 
syllogism  of  contradiction),  <  dTopriv,  be  in 
doubt:  see  aporctic.s  An  argument  to  show 
that  a  question  presents  a  doubt  or  difficulty, 
aporetic  (ap-*-ret'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
aporetique,  <  F.  aporctiquc  (Cotgrave),  <  Or. 
airoptrruie,  inclined  to  doubt,  <  inroptiv,  be  in 
doubt,  <  iropof.  in  doubt,  at  a  loss :  see  aporia.1 
I.t  a.  Inclined  to  doubt  or  to  raise  objections. 
IX  »•  A  skeptic. ;  one  who  believes  that  per- 
certainty  is  unattainable,  aud  finds  in 
object  of  thought  insoluble  difficulties. 
aporetical(ap-9-rot'r-knl),  a.  Same  as  aporettc. 
aporia  (a-po'ri-^),  m. ;  pi.  aporiir  (-<).   [LL.,  < 
Or.  avapia,  difficulty,  doubt,  puxzle,  <  atopec,  in 
doubts  doubtful,  at  aloss,Ht.  impassable,  with- 
out passage,  <  d-  priv.  +  riipof,  wav,  pasitage : 
see  pore^.  J  1 .  In  rhct.,  a  professed  doubt  where 
to  begin  or  what  to  say  on  account  of  the  va- 
riety of  matter. —  2.  An  equality  of  reasons 
for  and  against  a  given  proposition. —  3.  In 
pathot.,  febrile  anxiety  ;  uneasiness. 
Also  apory. 

aporimet,  aporimt  (ap'\>-rim),  i».  [<  Or.  a-  priv. 
+  rrifKHor,  finding  a  way,  ahlo  to  provide,  < 
aapof,  way,  passage:  see  jxtrt*,  and  cf.  <i;M>ria.] 
Same  as  aporon . 

Aporobranchia  (ap'^-ro-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  ivouoc,  without  passage  (see  apo- 
ria), +  .Ipdjvrtn,  gilla.]  1.  In  Latreille's  Bystem 
of  classiflcation,  an  order  of  Ardchnula  having 
no  ap[i«rent  respiratory  apparatus,  by  which 
the  Pifcnogomda<  alone  were  distinguished  from 
other  nraehnidans:  synonvmous  with  1'odom- 
mata  of  Leach's  system. — 2.  In  De  Blainville's 
system  of  classification,  an  order  of  his  I'ara- 
crphalophora,  containing  the  pteropods,  which 
are  divided  into  the  Thccosomata  and  (iymno- 
tumata.    Also  .Ijtorobranchiata. 

aporobrancbian  (ap'o-ro-brang'ki-an),  a. 
n.    I.  «.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  vbarac 
of  the  Ajwrobranchia. 
JX  ».  One  of  the  Aporoltranchia. 

Aporobranchiata  (ap'v-r6-brang-ki-«'m), ».  pi. 
[NL.,  as  Aporobranekia  +  •ata.']    Same  as  Apo- 

aporobrancniata  (ap  '  o  -  ro  -  brang '  ki  -  at),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
A  jHirobraueh  ia  ta. 

aporoilt  (np'o-ron),  n. ;  pi.  apora  (-rft).  [Mi., 

<  Or.  axvitov,  neut  of  iiro^of,  doubtful,  difflcult: 
see  aftoria.)  A  very  difficult  or  insoluble 
problem.    Also  called  a/iorimc. 

Aporopoda  (ap-y-rop'^-djl),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
ivopoc,  without  passage  (aee  aporia),  +  roif 
(xorf-)  =  E./ot><.]  In  Latreille's  system  of  clas- 
sification, a  prime  division  of  his  Condylopa,  by 
which  tho  crustaceans,  arachnidans,  and  myria- 
pods  arc  collectively  contrasted  with  llexapoda, 
or  insects  proper.  It  m  ilndnt-d  at  "lnaerU'with 
more  than  «lx  feet  anil  dtotitutc  ot  wlnxs,  Savlgny  slau 
uaca  the  name.  It  la  aynuoiyiuona  with  the  UvprrntMfoda 
u(  Weatwood. 

Aporosa  (ap-o-ro'sil),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  pi.  of  apo- 
r turns,  not  porous  (sec  aporosey,  cf.  Or.  iirapoe, 
without  passage :  seo  aporia .]  A  group  of  corals 
of  the  sclerodermic  section,  having  tho  eoral- 
lum  or  calcareous  cup  solid,  and  not  perforated 
with  minute  apertures.  Etltcarfy  and  Haime, 
1850. 

aporoaa  (ap'^-ros),  a.  [<  XTj.  aporosus,  <  Or.  A- 
priv.  +  XL,  pttntxHf,  porous,  <  Ij. jiorus.  (Hire : 
see  jiore'tJ]  1.  Xot  porous. — 2.  Belonging  to 
the  group  of  corals  called  Apornm  ;  eporose. 

In  the  itraiil*  aporoar  ourala  the  calcification  of  tho  baae 
md  aide  walla  of  tli«  body  givita  rlao  to  the  mp,  or  theca. 

Huxiry,  Anat  Inrrrt.,  p.  146. 

haid  (ap-ci-ra'id),  n.   A  gastropod  of  the 
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AporrhaldJB  (ap-^-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Ap- 
orrhais  +  -ioVr.J  A  family  of  entooranchiate 
tsniogloesate  gastropods,  of 
which  there  are  few  living  spe- 
cies. Ita  roembera  are  characterlaed 
by  a  flat  foot,  a  broad  muzzle,  elongate 
tentaclea,  eyea  on  the  ool*r  aldea  oftbe 
trntaclea,  teeth  In  aeven  lonidtudlnal 
roaa,  a  (arreted  shell  with  toe  Aper- 
ture more  or  loss  produocd  in  front, 
tuid  an  alat*  muter  lip. 

Apoirhais (ap-o^ra'is),  n.  [NL., 
in  form  <  Or.  airopoaic,  a  vari- 
ous reading  for  aluoppotf,  a  kind 
of  ahell-nsn:  see  hemorrhoidA 
A  genus  of  gastropods  with 
effuse  channel-like  lip-spines, 
represented  bv  the  pelican'a- 
foot  or  spout-shell  (which  see) 
of  northern  Europe,  and  typ-  %Z?fZ%)it5). 
ical  of  the  family  Aporrhaidtt. 

aport  (»-port' ),  prep.  phr.  as  orfr.  [<  <i*  +  jiorf*.] 
Aiiaf,,  to  or  on  the  port  side  of  a  ship,  as  in  the 
phrase  hard  aport.  Hard  apart .'  aa  a  command.  In- 
structs the  helmsman  to  torn  the  tlllar  to  the  left  or  port 
aide  of  the  ahip,  thua  caitafns  the  ahlp  to  awerre  to  the 
fight  or  starboard. 

apory  (ap'^-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  aporia .-  see  aporia.'] 
hame  as  aporia. 

aposatnrn  (ap'o-sat-em),  n.  [Also,  as  XL., 
ouoOTfarnttiiH,  <  Gr.  aro,  from,  +  L.  Saturnus, 
Saturn.  Cf.  apo/orc.]  The  point  in  the  orbit 
of  any  one  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  moat  re- 
mote from  the  planet.  Airy. 

apoBepalota  (ap-o-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  XL.  apo- 
srpalui,  <  Gr.  axd,  from,  +  XL.  sepahm,  sepal.) 
In  bot.,  having  a  calyx  composed  of  distinct 
sepals :  polyscpalous. 

apoHepidln (ap-^-eep'l-dln), n.  [<  Gr.  d*-d,  away, 
+  <nprf<y,  make  rotten  (see  septic),  +  -id  +  -•'»•*.] 
Same  as  leucin. 

aposiopoals  (ap'^-td-6-pe'sis),  «.  [L.,<  Or. 
airoatumfaic,  <  afroaiutrav,  become  silent,  <  an6, 
off,  from,  +  <j(4«rd>',  be  silent.]  In  rhct.,  sud- 
den reticence ;  the  suppression  by  a  speaker  or 
writer  of  something  which  he  seemed  to  be 
about  to  say;  tho  sudden  termination  of  a  dis- 
course before  it  is  really  finished.  The  word  la 
also  applied  to  the  act  of  epcaktng  of  a  thins;  while  pre- 
tending to  aay  nolhtna;  abont  it,  or  of  ajurravatlua;  what 
one  pretends  to  conceal  by  uttering  a  part  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  understood:  aa.  his  character  la  »och—  but 
II  H  better  I  alwuld  not  apeak  of  fAitf. 

aposiopestic  (ap'^-si-o-pes'tik),  a.  [For 
siopetic,  in  irreg.  imitation  of  aposiopens.] 
Same  as  aposiopctic.  [Hare.] 

That  Interjection  nf  Mrpiiae  .  .  .  » 
break  sftrr  It,  market  thua.  Z — ^la. 

.STente,  1'riatram  shandy,  Ir.  37. 

aposiopetic  (ap'6-si-d-pet'ik),  a.  [<  aposiope- 
sis  (-pet-)  +  -if,  after  LOr.  (Jiunyrocof,  taciturn.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  nposiopesis. 

aposltia  (ap-v-sit'i-|),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  dTooirio, 
^drouiroc,  abstaining  from  food,  K  a*6,  away, 
from,  +  Bitot,  food.]  A  loathing  of  food.  Lhtn- 
gtison. 

ap0SpW0TM(a-poa'po-rus),a.  [<  XL.  aposporus, 
<  (Jr.  dTd.  from,  away,  +  ffxdpof,  seed :  see  spore.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  apospory . 

In  the  a/mapvroifj  Kerns  and  Moaaea  and  In  (he  Cliara- 
cw  the  oophora  Is  dsvaloped  a*  a  laid  from  the  apuro- 
phore.  Eueur,  Brit..  XX.  tsi. 

apospory  (a-pos'p§-ri),  «.  [<  XL.  'apospona,  < 
aposporus:  sec  uposporous.]  In  the  higher 
cryptogams,  the  protluction  of  the  prothallua 
immctbalely  from  the  sporangium  without  the 
ordinary  intervention  of  spores,  or  from  the 
leaf  itself,  without  cither  sporangium  or  spore. 

apoatacy,  n.   8n*  apostasy. 

apostaals  (a-pos'ta-sis),  n.  (<  Gr.  dToirrao-ir, 
in  med.  a  suppurative  Inflammation,  a  transi- 
tion from  one  disease  to  another,  lit.  a  stand- 
ing awuy  from :  see  ajwstnsy.]  1 .  In  old  med. : 
(a)  Tho  termination  or  crisis  of  a  disease  by 
some  secretion  or  critical  discharge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  metastasis,  or  the  termination  by  trans- 
fer to  some  other  part.  (6)  An  apostem  or 
abscess,  (c)  The  throwing  off  or  separation  of 
exfoliated  or  fractured  bones.— 2.  In  6of.,  a 
term  proposed  by  Engelmann  for  the  separa- 
tion of  floral  whorls  or  of  parts  from  each  other 
by  the  unusual  elongation  of  the  internodes. 

apostasy  (a-pos'ta-si),  n. ;  pi.  apostasies  (-six). 
f<  ME,  apostasic,  (  F.  apostasie,  <  LL.  apostasia, 
\  Gr.  dTooTaai'a,  late  form  for  andoraaie,  a  stand- 
ing away  from,  a  defection,  revolt,  departure, 
distance,  etc,  in  med.  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation I  see  apottasis),  <  d^'orooftii,  dToimjvoi, 
stand  away  from,  <  diro,  away,  off,  +  iirraoflot, 
orf/vat,  stand:  see  stasis.]  1.  An  abandonment 
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of  what  one  has  professed ;  b  total  desertion 
of,  or  departure  from,  one'a  faith,  principles, 
or  party.— 2.  In  throl.,  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Ic  la  a  mistake  ...  to  brand  aa  apaafacy  any  kind  of 
berv*>'  or  schism,  however  criminal  or  absurd,  which  atiU 
aasuuwa  to  Itself  the  Christian  name.  C*i/A.  iHcl. 

3.  In  Horn.  Cath.  eceles.  laic;  («)  A  persistent 
rejection  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ehurch.  (fr)  An  abandonment  with- 
out normisslon^of  the  religious  order  of 

clerical  profession  by  one  who  has  received 
major  orders. — 4.  In  wed.,  same  as  apostasis. 
Also  spelled  apostaei/. 
apostate  (a-pos'ttt),  a.and  a.  [<  ME.  apostate 
(also,  as  in  AH.,  apostata,  <  LL.),  <  OF .  apostate, 
F.  apostat,  <  LL.  apostata,  <  Or.  uToirrarijc,  a  de- 
serter, rebel,  apostate,  <  a+iaraoOat,  airotrrf/vai, 
atand  off,  desert :  sew  apoita*y.~\  I.  n.  1.  One 
who  is  guilty  of  apostasy ;  one  who  has  forsaken 
the  church,  sect,  party,  profession,  or  opinion 
to  which  he  before  adhered  (used  in  reproach) ; 
a  renegade ;  a  pervert, 

He  (Die  Earl  of  Slraffurdl  .  .  .  felt  towards  those  wbotn 
he  had^eaerted  Uutt^wttdiar  malignity  widen  has,  in  all 
age*.  Iw,  characUrtule  ut  "J"***^^  HM  En|[  L 

9.  In  the  Rom,  Cath,  f'h.,  one  who,  without 
obtaining  a  formal  dispensation,  forsakes  a 
religiousorder  of  which  he  has  made  profession. 

•  Syn.  Cannrl,  frosrsyie,  etc.  See  concert,  and 

list  niulrr  rriW]p%*ir. 

U,  a.  Unfaithful  to  religious  creed,  or  to 
moral  or  political  principle;  traitorous  to  alle- 
giance; false;  renegade:  as,  "the  apostate 
lords,"  Mamnlaii.  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
apostate*  (a-poa'tat),  r.  i.  [<  apostate,  a.)  To 
apostatize. 

Had  Fkter  been  truly  Inapfrcd  by  Uod,  ...  he  would 
nut  have  ayuttated  from  hU  purpose.  Pulirr. 

apostatical  (ap-os-tat'i-kal),  a.  [<  Or.  oToorart- 
»-<T,  rebellious,  <  oiroordrw:  see  apostate.]  Apos- 
tate ;  guilty  of  or  characterized  by  apostasy. 

An  hcrctliall  and  a\fattaticaU  church.  Hy.  Hall 

An  assembly  <if  prelates,  convened  by  Archbishop  I  slier 
In  10d6.  declared  that  the  rellirluu  ot  Papists  is  supersti- 
tions and  idolatrous ;  their  failh  and  doctrines  erroneous 
and  heretical ;  their  Church,  in  respect  to  Imtli.  apniati- 
rat.  I.rrkr),  «'g-  hi  lsth  Cent.,  vL 

apostatize  (a-poa'ta-tii),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
apostatized,  ppr.  afiortntiiing.  [<  ML.  aponla- 
ttsare,  <  LL.  a/tostaUi,  apostate:  see  apostate 
and  -s>r.l  To  abandon  one's  profession  or 
church;  forsake  one's  principles;  retrograde 
from  one's  faith;  withdraw  from  one's  party. 
Also  spelled  apostatise. 

He  it^sfa/VxeJ  from  his  old  faith  In  facta,  took  to  better. 
Illy.  In  winMance*.  Cart  fit. 

Tlie  English  certainly  were  not  converted  t»  Christian- 
ity :  did  the  Britoua  apottaUi*  to  heathendom* 

A.  A.  f'nsrinun,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  1:11. 

apostaxis  (ap-os-tak'sis),  n.  [<  Or.  as-oiirafic 
(  liTooTo^ror,  drip,  distil,  <  liiro,  away,  from.  + 
<rr<i;f/n,  drip.]  1.  In  surf.,  the  delluxion  of  any 
fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the  nose.— 3.  In  /»».,  an 
abnormal  discharge  of  the  juices  of  plants,  as 
the  gumming  of  the  plum. 

apostemt,  apostemet  (ap'os-tem,  -tern),  a. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  apostom  and  a/>ostHme 
(whence  by  further  corruption  impostumt,  tin- 
jKttihumr,  after  OK.  emj»isiumc),<.  ME.  apostemt, 
a/Kvrfym,  <  OF,  a/«wt<-«irnnd  aj/astume,  I  L.  apo- 
stima,  <  Or.  a-aari;va,  distance,  interval,  an  ab- 
scess, <  oQitTTaotkit,  urriicrrr/rai,  stand  off,  <  a-dt  off, 
+  iorooWfii,  trrfjmt,  stand :  seo  stasis.]  An  utn 
scess;  a  swelling  tllleil  with  purulent  matter. 
Also  apostemate,  and,  corruptly,  ajMistnme,  ajms- 
thume.  impaitumc,  im)mitthume. 

apostematet  (a-pos'te-mat),  r.  i.  [<  ML.  •<i/>«- 
sttmatux.  pp.  of  'apostemari,  <  L.  apostema  :  see 
avontrm.]  To  form  into  an  abscess;  swell  and 
till  with  pus. 

apostematet  (a-pos'te-mat),  a.  and  a.    [<  ML 
'apoilr  mntuji,  pp.:  see  the  verb. J    I.  a.  Formed 
into  an  apostem;  festering. 
II.  n.  Same  as  apontrm. 

Have  yon  mi  convulsions,  pricking  aclies,  air, 
Kupturrs,  or  ii^»-«fi  i»wif^» ' 

SHmMUl.u  (.nud  ofAerA  The  Widow,  |v.  £ 

apostemationt  (B-pos-te-niA'»hon),  «.  f<  OF. 

apiuit'  HKltiltn,  <   MIj.  <//«)Kfe)l((T'o/l/l-),  <  'HJHUllr- 

mnri.  pp.  "ii)>»iUmatHJt :  see  o/«n./.  matt.  r.  J  Tim 
formati.inof  an  apo.Hlcm:  tl..-  process  of  gather- 
ing into  an  iiViw.  ks.  .Mho,  corruptly.  <iN/>r>af*ir- 
mutiint. 

apoatematOUSt  I  np-iVxtein'a-tu-.).  a.    [<  I,,  a/io- 
ytrmiiit-),  apostem.  +  -o«.*.]     Pertaining  to  an 
*  ;  having  the  nature  of  an 
net,  «.  See 
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a  posteriori  (4  poa-t*-ri-6'ri).  [ML:  L.  a  for 
ab,  from;  posteriori,  abl.  of  posterior,  neut.  pas- 
terius,  compar.  of  postrnu,  after,  subsequent : 
see  jto»terior.]  Literally,  from  the  latter  or 
subsequent :  hence,  in  logic,  from  a  conse- 
quent to  its  antecedent,  or  from  an  effect  to  its 
cause:  used  of  reasoning  which  follows  this 
order,  formerly  called  drmoHstratio  quia,  or  «»•- 
r/ect  demonstration.  The  phrase  la  also  naed  ad- 
tlvely :  aa,  a  potterU/ri  reasoning.  Aa  applied  hv  Kant 
and  all  modern  writers  to  knowledge.  It  is  itjaivalent  to 
/rem  rxprrirntw,  or  empirical ;  ami  It  is  t>]>fioBed  by  him 
|.:i  o  priori,  that  is,  fpun  the  Intellect  indejieudently  ot  all 
ellie-rlenoc.    See  il  yrit/ri. 

Inversely,  the  elaborate  Homeric  use  of  Cretan  tradl- 
lional  tabl«<s  furuhdw*  an  a  putteriari  arvtimeiit  that  Ho- 
mer did  seek  this  Island.  IV  "tunery,  Holm-r,  L 

aposterioristlc  (a-pos-te'ri-o-ris'tik),  a.  f<  a 
2>ostertori  +  -ist-ic. J  1 .  Empirical ;  Inductive. 
—  8.  Having  a  somewhat  empirical  or  induc- 
tive character.  [Rare.] 

apostliumef,  ».   A  corrupt  form  of  apostem. 

apostil,  apostllle  (a-pos'til).  n.  [<  F.  apostille : 
see  ptMtil.]  A  marginal  note  or  annotation ; 
a  comment. 

He  scrawled  apatijlr*  on  tbe  margins  to  prove  that  be 
had  read  with  attention.    Jfotf/y,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  3U». 

apostil  (a-pos'til),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aftostUed, 
miostHleti,  ppr.  apostilinff,  a}tostuli»g.  [<  F. 
apostitler ;  from  the  noun.]  To  annotate  by 
marginal  observations  or  comments, 
apostllle,  »■  See  apostil. 
apoitle  (a-pos'l),  s>.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  by 
apheresis \}>aille,  <  ME.  amistU,  ajmstrl,  apostrll, 
apostill,  etc.,  and  bv  apheresis  }Ktstle,  postel,  < 
Aa.  aptutot  =  OFrfe*.  apostol,  apastel  =  D.  O. 
r*w.  l>an.  apostel,  the  ME.  form  being  mixe<l 
with  OF.  apostle,  later  apostre,  mod.  F.  ap4tre. 
=  Pr.  apotro  —  Hp.  a)Ui*tol  —  Pg.  It.  OftosMo,  < 
LL.  aitostulHs,  an  apostle,  also  a  notice  sent  to 
a  higher  tribunal  or  judge  (def.  4),  =  Cloth. 
apauHtauius,  apansiulus^z  Kuss.  apostolu  a  Pol. 
a/Hmtol  (barred  /),  etc.,  an  apostle,  <  Or.  nxo- 
rsTo/oc,  a  messenger,  ambassador,  envoy,  eccles. 
an  apostle,  a  book  of  lessons  from  the  apostolic 
epistles  (def.  3),  lit.  one  who  is  sent  away,  < 
aTTooTr/yni',  send  away,  send  off,  tup.  on  a  mis- 
sion, <  «-o,  off,  away.'+  (rri»tt>;  send.]  1.  A 
person  sent  to  execute  some  important  business : 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Ohristian  epoch,  a  title 
borne  by  persons  sent  on  f  oreigti  missions,  espe- 
cially by  those  commissioned  to  collect  the 
temple  tribute;  specifically  adopted  bv  Christ 
as  the  official  title  of  twelve  of  his  disciples 
chosen  and  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  world  (Luke  vi.  13);  afterward  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  others  who  performed 
apostolic  functions,  as  Pnnl  and  Harnabos.  and 
once  to  Christ  himself  (Heb.  iii.  1).  in  tbetireek 
Church  Ibis  title  i»  given  "not  only  to  the  Twelve,  but  to 
the  "evenly  IHiclples.  and  to  other  Apostolic  nun  who 
were  the  colnlianloiu  of  tli»i  A]».i!M  |ini|ierl)  no  railed." 
(J.  .If.  Smb.)  In  later  usage  the  title  ha*  twn  given  to 
th»  Brst  christian  missionaries  In  any  jwrt  of  tbc  world. 


to  tiro  pioneers 


great  moral 


porffe  of  tlie  English ; 
ofxlic  of  tiennany  ;  M.  t'nuicb  Xavier.  the  auuirfe  of  the 
ludlc;  John  Eliot,  the  r<;«rffe  to  the  Indians  :  Theobald 
Mathew,  the  «|nsfsrof  teli.peraiKT. 
3.  In  the  Mormon  <'h..  the  title  of  an  official 
whose  dutv  it  is  to  be  a  special  witness  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  build  up  and  preside  over  the 
church,  and  to  administer  in  all  its  ordinances. 
There  are  twelve  of  these  officials,  who  rank  next  after  tbe 
president  and  Ills  two  assistants,  and  constitute  a  Presld- 
hig  High  OhiiiciI  charged  with  tlie  penal  regulation  of  the 
ntalrs  id  the  church  and  tin  settlement  of  Imii-  rtanl 
matters. 

3,  In  the  liturgy  of  the  early  church,  and  in 
the  modern  Oreek  Church,  the  lesson  from  the 
epistles,  usually  taken  from  the  writings  of 
•St,  Paul:  also,  a  book  containing  these  lessons, 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
read. — 4.  In  lair,  a  brief  statement  of  n  case 
sent  by  a  court  whence  an  appeal  ha*  been 
to  a  superior  court.  Thla  sense  Moused  to 
etjM**fiio<*  among  the  Itoman  jurists.  iihI  was 
used  until  »  late  dale  In  \\w  Irihuiials  of  the 


Catholii  <1iui.  li. 
6.  .Vo«f.,a  knighthead  or  l>ollnrd-tii>iW«  here 
hawsers  and  hea\"v  mjiei*  are  belaveil.-AeU  of 
the Apcstles.   >..■  ii  '  -ApoBUes"Creed,i>itcail>ioli. 

f.  'Moii  of  Isith,  "t  wiKvroiI  a.  v|.ts;iri-  m  the  i  hnolsn 
<  IniTi'h,  |iri  *--ni-il  in  •iii-t.iuuslly  Its  present  fonn  Irom 
the  ..li-sc  of  the  ii.urtli  I'rnturv.  Lilt  in  iti  pp  ■  i«  n>inling 
from  al> ml  jl.  Ii.  Hat.  -  APOStleS'gema.  in  i  lirMinn  om 
IioIi.im,  vnrimls  grtns  .K-lmivil  to  the  t«el»e  rs I  —  - 1  -  .  i  - 
...i.llll;  |o  Hi.  t».l>.'  fM-mdntloi  .  -.f  tli.  N.  h  .l.t ii-i.l.ni 
(Krv.  ml.  It,  t'».  »>>.  Tims,  to  St,  Peter  was  aastgn^l  (us- 
l»r,  !•»  <t.  Au.lrrvrwipj.Mn-;  and  so  on  11. .  to  the 

or.|,  r  -1  their  Milling  Atat.  ,  -  .1.  i\  .  t.vpt  that  -t. 
Thorns. and  -t  Xlallhew  Inter  hange  and  Matthias  lake, 
the  place  of  ■ 

""Vilint  'itwasc 


apostolic 

dlenta  (retina,  truirst,  wai,  oil.  tlnogar.  vertligria,  etc.),  cor- 
rra|«indlmt  In  niimlier  to  the  apostle*. 

apoatle-Dltlg  (a-pos'l-mug),  a.  A  mug  deco- 
rated with  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  usu- 
ally in  relief,  sometimes  in  high  relief,  each 
figure  occupying  a  niche  or  compartment. 

apostleshlp  '< a-pos'l -ship),  s.  [<  ajmntU  + 
-miii.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 
—  8.  The  exercise  of  the  functions  of  an  apostle. 

Apostleshlp  of  pray  or,  In  the  Horn.  Calk.  <•».,  a  de- 
vout union  for  the  imimotion  of  jiiety  and  b>nm1  worka 
among  the  faitbfnl,  and  tits*  furtherance  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the-  church,  by  means  of  prayer,  especial!}  by  de- 
votion to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  It  was  founded  in  the  Jesuit 
house  of  stud!**  at  Valo.  dloceac  of  Lr  Ptiy.  In  France,  la 
tsss.  and  was  appmv<sl  hy  Pope  Plus  I X.  la  1M6,  and  again 
linally  hr  I^o  XIII.  in  IsTa.  It  numbers  many  millions 
of  aaaociatea  of  every  condition  of  life  throufhout  the 
world. 

apostle-spoon  (a-pfis'l-spon),  a.  A  spoon  hav- 
ing on  its  handle,  usually  at  tbe  end,  the  figure 
of  one  of  the  apostles. 

A  act  of  twelve-  of  theaa 
apoutu.  or  someUme*  a  small- 
er number,  often  fi>rmec]  a 
cluiatelUng  gift  tn  tile  air. 
t«enth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  old  apuatle- 
■pooiu  which  atill  exist  are 
generally  of  silver  gilt. 
X..w,  hy  my  faith,  a  (air  high 

standing  cup 
And  two  great  /josrfV-rpooisr, 

one  of  them  gilt. 
tt iVfrffWini.  Chaste  Maid.  III.  2. 

apostolate  (a-pos'to- 
mt),  a.  [<  LL.  aposto- 
talus,  office  of  an  av<>»- 
tle,<  apontolus.  apostle.] 
1.  The  dignity  or  office 
of  an  apostle. 

That  the  A/Niafiifn/e  might 
be  successive  and  perpetual, 
Chriat  gave  Uiem  Jtlac  apoa- 
tlesl  a  )sjwerof  ontination. 
Jrr.  Ttttftfv.  Episcopacy 
I  Asserted,  t  3 

The  mlnlatry  originally  co- 
biddcd  with  ties  apvlolnlt. 

Srk»f,  Hist.  nirist.<  hun.li, 

1 1.  t»l. 

Specifically  — 2.  The  dignitv  or  office  of  the 
pope;  the  holder nf  the  apostolic  see:  used  as  a 
title  in  the  carlv  middle  ages,  as  the  title  lloli- 
nrm>  is  employed  ut  the  present  time— Catholic 

Apostolate,  a  name  ndopled  by  an  ecclesiaatical  cougre- 
tllon  and  certain  ploua  societies  foiutdrd  by  Vincent 


Pallotll.  a  R. 
pritr  ^ximmuii 
attached,  dev< 
of  r«.ligioua  a 


nun  priest,  in  19 


ill. 


■ii 


cular  priests,  with  lay  brothers 
work  of  intasions'.  communities 
npteil  with  tbe  inatrnctlon  and 
care  of  poor  girls:  and  associations  of  devoted  lay  men 
or  women  of  any  condlliou,  who  lor  tbeir  alius  and  prayers 
squire  In  the  abovc-u>t'iitl<4icd  and  other  gocul  worka. 
apostolessr,  »-  [<  ME.  apostolene,  apottlesse,  af- 
ter OF.  'apostlrxse,  apostresse;  cf.  ML.  apottnla, 
fern. :  see  apostle  ami  -ess.]  A  female  apostle. 
Aposto li an  (ap-os-to'li-an).  h.  One  of  a  w.-t 
of  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands,  founded  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Samuel  Apostool, 
a  minister  of  Amsterdam.  Also  Apoft<x>lian. 
apostolic  (ap-os-tol'ik),  a.  and  ».  (=  F.  nposto- 
fiuio;  <  LL.  aposlolicus  I. ML.  also  apustolinilis), 
<  LOr.  u-oirm/js 6r,(.  Or.  oTon—o/of:  see  o;io*f/e.) 
I.  n.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  character- 
istic of  an  apostle,  or  more  especially  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  of  the  u  post  lea  or  an  apostle: 
as,  the  apostolic  age.—  2.  Accordiiig  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles  ;  delivered  or  taught  by 
the  a)>ostles  :  as.  opnstolie  faith  or  practice. 
— 3.  An  epithet  of  the  Christian  church,  sig- 
nifying her  identity  with  the  primitive  church 
of  the  apostles.  S>ce  apostolicitj/. — 4.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  conferred  by  the  pope:  s*.  apostolic 
privilege*  ;  «/»«/o/i>  benediction.  — apostolic 
benediction.   «<-e     ,  .J.  f.  „     Apostolic  Brethren. 

see  II..  1  <.-),  and  •tjsuTis'ine.--  ApOStollC  canon*, certain 
orlluances  and  rwUlatimiB  belonging  to  tlie  ftrst  cen- 
turles  of  the  tliristlau  church,  aiol  Incorrectly  iiscrilasl 
to  tli.-  »|...||,-»  A  cilUi-tl.ir,  of  thtiu.  containing  Bftt 
csieiiiK.  translated  frim  the  tfrei-k  by  Inonyslus  Etlgnns. 
ap|«-arcd  In  Ijitin  alsiut  the  year  -Vu,  and  als.tit  Aft} 
}ears  later  the  tireek  text,  with  lliirt)  five  additional 
csi.ona,  making  the  whole  nuuilier  eight) -foe.  was  pub. 
lislie.1  by  John  of  Ailtloch :  the)  arc  all  i.viuiMinty  printed 
at  the  nil  of  the  Atsmtollc  Colistltlithins.  —  ApOStollC 

church.  s>e  air~i,ju-'     —  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

a  .M|le>-tlon  of  .iirriise  iiKtrtn  ttoiis.  relating  to  tin-  duties 
of  ■  K  rgy  and  lulty,  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  aixl  to. ire- 

ni.inli",  divided  lnt<i  eight  l«  ok«.  t'nllke  the  al>osli.llc 
cnn..iis,  thev  si-cm  to  have  been  prai'tirnlly  unknown  in 
tin  West  until  their  |UlMli  nti.-ii  in  the  slvtrellth  centnrv, 
Ui.  tlgli  eM.tiritf  In  ancient  Ms*,  in  some  llbrarU-- ;  like 
Iii.-  callini..  the l  pp>f.-«s  to  lie  the  wool-  "f  tlx-  li|-is1le«. 
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apostolic 

then,  fee  /erAer- Apostolic  kin*,  »  tilio  <  ranted  by 
the  p<ipe  to  the  Itlnin  ■'(  Hutiuary,  nr»(  ci  inferred  oni  SL 
strpoien  (A.  ».  1O0OX  the  founder  of  tfao  royal  line  of  H  un- 
fair.  Jar  *h*i  be  accomplished  in  the  iprr.dliis;  of  Chris. 

Sanity.    The  title  wu  by  Clement  XIII  In  1758,    etc.,  and  »n  formerly  often  in  similar  plants  now  written 

in  faror  o(  the  Aastro.  Hungarian  royal  hoax,  and  wea    In  full,  m  /mm,  Jimrm*.  The  apostrophe  t*  now 


letters  resrul 
d  poetical  or 
fordo  net.  et 


tar  or  Mien 

only  Id 
oWl 
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.July  sounded  and  written,  and  omitted 
or  coUoonlal  speech,  ae  In  e'er  for  user 
.  etc- :  or  <c)  of  a  letter  regularly  sounded 
,  at  In  the  posseaalTra  (Anirl  i./ni,  ./one*'*, 


oyal  house,  and  wea 
ah  llahcdln  IMS,  but  was  reaasumed  u  itMetelte  imueiry 
In  laSI,  and  restricted  to  the  emperor  In  hi*  character  of 


fcnu  >f  Hnr^iryin  IMA.  -  Apostolic  ana,  a  name 
iiellv  applied  to  certain  rhnrchee,  particularly  to  th 
Anlloch.  Koine,  and  tpheens.  because  founded  by 


attended  to  all  poesesalvea  i  e  toept  of  pronouns)  a«  »  mere 
sign  of  the  caee,  at  he*'*,  tiont,  etc.,  abw  when  the  luflu 
b  omitted,  as  In  emenrner'  *olt»,  and  In  plum  I  posseeeJ  <  e>, 
as  tot/*',  fiuw';  and  It  la  Mill  need  in  i«  unusual  or  pe. 
collar  plurals,  many  D.iV*  and  LL.D.'t,  a  succession 
of  a  *,  four  9*.  etc. 

3.  The  sign  (*)  used  for  other  purpose*,  espe- 
cially-, single  or  double,  M  «  concluding  mark 
of  quotation,  as  in  " '  Well  done,'  said  he."  See 
quotation-mark. 

,n  froni'the  flret  apostles  down  to  the  apOStrophic1  (•p-^-StPOf'lk),  a.    [<  apotttvpkt^ 

+  -<<•.]  In  rAef,,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
of  the  nature  of  an  apostrophe. 


apothem 

™-  oJ  the  worahiplul  •  nmponiMof  Loti-lon,  Incorporated 
by  royal  charter  In  1417.  It  U  empowered  tn  grum  »  H 
crow  to  practise  medicine.— Apothecaries'  Hall,  the 
hall  of  the  corporation  of  apothecaries  of  London,  where 
ntediclnei  ire  prepared  and  eold  under  tbalr  direction.— 

ApOtheCaXlea  weight,  the  »y»te«n  of  welkins  I.innerly 
In  llreat  Hrltalu,  niiH  elUl  in  in.  (totted  SUto  eniptiyed 
In  dUpenauigdnnn,  differing  only  In  lie  aobdivWoaa  from 


to  those  at 
■d  by  are* 
.  sted  by  the  Church 
iu  founded  by  !"t  Peter 
and  that  ita  |»pea  are  hi*  successors.-  Apostolic  suc- 
cession, an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Idshepe,  and 
through  them  of  priests  slid  deacons  (thcee  three  orders  of 
ministers  being  called  tlie  apolUle  order.).  In  the  church, 
by  regular  ordination  from  the  flret  apoetlea  down  to  the 
present  day,  maintained  hr  the  Roman  Catholic.  Greek. 
Oriental,  and  Anglican  chorchea  to  be  hielurical  and  to 
lie  eteentlal  to  tbe  tranemiealoo  of  valid  order*.— 
11c  ApoatOllC  Church,  »  nunie  adopted  !■)  the 
larlranown  aa  Irvtnffva.   Bee  Inintritt. 

TT  n.  [cap.]  1.  A  member  of  one  of  various  apostrophize1  (»-po»'tr< 
seats  (also  called  ApottoUealt  or  Apottolici) 
which  professed  to  revive  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  apostles,  (a)  One  of  a  eect  which  In 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  condemned  marriage  and 
individual  ownership  of  property,  (ft)  A  member  of  an 
aatl-sacerdota)  atct  of  the  twelfth  century,  In  Oennany 
and  franee,  which  denounced  the  corruption  of  the  1 
hierarchy,  and  rejected  many  of  the  doctrine*  of  Ut 


U  - 
i  = 


apo«trophic2  (ap-*-«trof  'ik)(  a.   t<  apostrophe* 
+•  -*c.J  In  gram.,  pertaining  to  the  apostrophe,  apothedum  {«;>•.>  the  sram; 


ana  pp 
apo»tro* 


man  CharclL  (f)  One  of  the  Atwetolk  Brethren  of  north- 
ern Italy.  In  the  ttilrv-ei.th  anil  thirteenth  wentuliei.  win.' 
aeauuted  a  row  of  porerty,  denounced  the  papacy,  and 
f ureluli!  IU  .lestructlin  and  the  ineutrunli'jn  ul  a  new  a^e 
under  the  dlapeneallon  of  the  Holy  Ohost  Their  Brat 
lender,  SagareflL  waa  put  to  death  In  1300 :  their  second, 
Dolclno,  who  made  war  against  the  papacy.  In  1307. 
8.  A  title  of  bishops  in  early  timcn,  n(t>  rn-ard 
limited  to  primates,  and  finally  to  the  pope, 
apostolical  (ap-os-tol'i-kal),  a.  and 

as  apomtolie.— Apostolical  notary.  See  notary. 

apostolic&lly  {ap-os-tx»lM-kal-i),  adv.  hi  an 
apostolic  manner. 

apostolicalness  (np-os-tol'l-knl-nea),  n.  The 
anality  of  being  ii;>n«tolie,  or  of  being  in  accor- 
dance with  tho  doctrines  of  the  apostles, 
apoetoliciam  (ap-os-tol'i-sinn),  n.  [<  aixutolie 
+  -ism.  J  The  rjuiility  of  being  apostolic ;  pro- 
fession of  apostolic  principles  or  practices, 
apostolidty  (s^poe-t^-liB'i^i),  s.  [<  apottolie 
+  -itu;  formed  like  publicity,  cathoiieitit,  etc.] 
The  quality  of  being  apostolic ;  oue  of  tne  four 
qualities  of  the  true  church  as  (riven  in  the 
Gjiistantinopolitan  Creed,  A.  D.  3H1,  namely, 
unity,  sanotity,  catholicity,  apoatoH«'fy. 
Apostolino  (a-poe'to-lin),  ft.  [<  ML.  Apotto- 
Unut,  <  L.L.  apostolus,  apostle.]  A  member  of 
a  religious  congregation  of  men  established 
in  Milan  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  follow- 
ing the  rale  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine. 
They  were  also  called  Ambrueians,  from  the  church  of 
81.  Ambrose  at  their  mother  house,  and  Apostolic  Breth- 
ren of  the  Four  Life,  whence  they  he vo  been  some  11  on 


series  of  xenpra.  An  a| 
ciple  and  the  lndudo.1  hym. 
posed  of  a  layer  of  cells  (hyp 


CKlfnunded  with  the  Apostollca.   (See  Apotalic.  n.,  1 
e  merged  with  the  order  of  Barnab 


They  were  for  a  time 
and  were  Anally  »npt'r>-»«*d  In  tl 
Apostoolian  (ap-os-to'li-an) 


enteeaUl  i 
See  Api 


HIK  I1WUV,  . 

+  orpiAttv,  turn.  Cf.  ttrophe.]  1.  In  r*»f.,  a  di- 
gressive address ;  the  Interruption  of  the  course 
of  a  speech  or  writing,  in  order  to  address  brief- 
ly a  person  or  persons  (present  or  absent,  real 
or  imaginary)  individually  or  separately :  hence, 
any  abrupt  interjectional  speech.  Originally 
the  term  was  applied  only  to  such  an  address 
made  to  one  present. 

At  the  close  of  his  anrumenl.  he  turned  to  hi*  client,  in 
an  affecting  «noet™j*e.  Bvtrttt,  Orations,  L  S77. 

S.  In  hot.,  the  arrangement  of  ehlorophyl-gran-  A  5°°P 
nles  under  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  {light-  *P°tne5 
n /in » rropAe),  and  in  darkness  (dark*ipo»tropht) : 
in  the  flret  case  upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
cells,  so  that  their  edges  are  presented  to  the 
light ;  in  the  latter,  upon  the  lateral  and  basal 
cell- walls:  used  In  distinction  from  epistrophe 
(which  see), 
apostrophe^  (a-pos'tr$-fe),  n.  [In  form  and 
pron.  confused  with  aportrophei ;  prop,  'apo- 
ttroph  a  0.  apottroph  =  Sw.  Dan.  apw)trvf=  F. 
apottrophe  =  Sp.  andttrofo  s  Pg.  atMMstrophv  = 
u.  apoitro/o,  In  E.  first  in  LL.  form  n/<o»fn>p*in), 
<  LL.  apottrophu*,  apottrophot,  <  Or.  aTooT/mcioc , 
the  apostrophe,  prop.  adj.  (ac.  wpaevrlia,  accent), 
of  turning  away  (elision),  <  oToerrpf *cty,  turn 
away :  see  <ij>o*fri»j>Ae/l.]  1 .  In  gram.,  the  omis- 
sion of  one  or  more  letters  in  a  word.— 2.  In 
mritina  and  pri»f*n<7,  the  sign  (')  used  to  indicate 
such  omission.  The  oeulmion  may  be  (a)  at  n  letter  <ir 
letters  regularly  written  but  not  sounded,  as  In  (Ao  for 
ttvu,*.  M4  t ur  fiesd,  sfm'd  tor  ntrned,  etc. ;  Ifi)  of  a  let- 


flz),  r. ;  pret 

tropher.]  L  tram.  In  rAcf.,  to  address  by  apos- 
trophe. 

There  Is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of  ajMsfre- 
j.Au./,.?  l.rnr.jcu-1  »n.l  i-tn-Kldnf  of  him  In  the  second  per- 
son, rapt,  tidyseey,  ii».  U,  note. 

II.  intrant.  To  make  an  apostrophe  or  short 
digressive  address  In  speaking;  speak  in  the 
manner  of  an  apostrophe. 

Also  spelled  ujMMtrnphue. 
apostrophiae-  (a-pos'tro-fiz),  r.  t".   [<  o/ 
p*<a  +  -Oe.]    In  aram.:  {a)  To  omit  a 
or  letters.  (6)  To  mark  such  omissioii 
tho  sign  (')- 
m£  apo8trophyt,  n.    See  e>pt>ttmpkt 1 . 

apostumet,  'i.  A  corrupt  form  of  apottem. 
Apotactic(ap-o-tak'tik).  it.  Rame aa Apotactite. 
Apotactite  ;  aieo-tak'tlt), ».  [<  ML.  ApoUutita, 
pL,  <  LGr.  StrrorWiroi,  pl„  <  (rr.  dxoTaJtrof,  set 
apart  for  a  special  use,  specially  appointed, 
verbal  adj.  of  dirorrimreiv,  set  apart,  aanign  spe- 
cially, <  aire,  from, + rieottv,  arrange,  ordain :  see 
tactic.]  One  of  a  community  of  ancient  Chris- 
tians who,  in  imitation  of  the  recorded  acts  of 
certain  of  tho  first  followers  of  Christ,  tt>Med  to 
the  ascetic  vows  of  the  Encratites,  of  whom  they 
were  a  branch,  a  renunciation  of  all  personal 
property :  probably  the  same  as  the  early  Apos- 
tolic*. See  ApottolU,  n.,  1  (o). 
apotelesmt  (a-pot'e-lerm),  n.  [<  Or.  aTorl>Mjpa, 
result,  effect,  event,  the  result  of  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  on  human  destiny,  <  a-ort/.ih; 
complete,  accomplish,  <  orrd,  from,  +  r«>.tiv, 
<  rtAof,  end.]  1.  The  result;  the  sum  and 
substance.  ^V.  E.  D.—2.  In  med.,  the  result  or 
termination  of  a  disease. —  3.  In  attrol.,  the 
calculation  of  a  nativity.  Bailcu. 
apotolesmatlcr  (ap'9-tel-ea-mat'ik),  a.  f<  Or. 
uirort^«-«ar«or,  <  airorr«<r^a:  see  aiwfcfcsm.]  ,,, 
Kelating'toastrology;  pertaining  to  tie  casting  •jg^<$*\% 
of  horoscope*. 

'",«.   [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ptly  apothttt,  oppatbeke, 
ipoteque,  displaced  in 
e  doitowcu  boutuiut,  a  stop.  <  Pr. 
fwNca,  later  boutiga,  a  shop,  =  tip.  Pg.  ooft'ea, 
upotheeary*s  shop,  Sp.  also  bodega,  a  wine-cel- 
lar, shop,  grocery,  Pg.  bodtga,  a  public  house, 
eating-house,  =It.  bottega,  dial,  potega,  putiga, 
a  shop,  s  1).  apotherk    Q.  apotneke  =  Dan.  Sw. 
apotbek,  an  apothecary's  shop,  <  L.  aoofAcew,  a 
repository,  storehouse,  warehouse,  ML.  a  shop, 
store,  <  Or.  drro%M;,  a  repository,  storehouse,  < 
oTori6Vwi(,  put  away,  <  arrd,  away,  +  r/bVnor,  put, 
>  ftjMoj,  a  case,  box,  chest :  see  apo-  and  <*««.] 
especially,  a  drug-shop, 
ftcihty  (a-poth'^-ka-ri),  ». ;  pi.  apoth&ea- 
rie*  (^iz).    [Early  mod.  L.  also  oy  apheresis 
pothecary,  poHearu,  etc.,  <  ME.  apotheairie, 


1  pound  (») 
1  ounce (I) 
1  dram  (5) 

1  scruple  (9)  -to 

apotheci&j  n.   Plural  of  apotkedum. 
ApothecUl  (ap-^-the'aial),  a.   [<  apofAeciwm  + 
■al.]   Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  apotheeium. 

Jfntlkttial  reactions  for  the  most  part  take  place  either 
eiterually  on  tho  ej/itlie-  inm  cr  tnlerually  -tn  '.lie  hynie- 
nlal  gelatin.  Ktttyt.  BriL,  XIV.  6M. 

;  pi.  apofAcrta 

(-sift).  [NL.,<  Or.  amd^Mf,  a  storehouse:  see 
apotkee, ]  In  bot.,  the  fruit  of  lichens,  usually 
an  open,  rounded,  shield-  or  dish-shaped  body 
attachod  to  the  surface,  as  in  gvmnoearpous 
lichens,  or  globular  and  immersea  In  the  sub- 
stauce  of  the  thallua,  as  in  the  angiocarpous 
series  of  genera.  An  apnthecium  consists  of  an  ei- 
enlum.   The  exclple  U(  - 


Ji  no- 

 "if, 

t'rw  hsrbala.  and  <.',  Stitt* 


Ilea, 

ry. 

Uan. 


apothicarie,  etc.,  by  apheresis  potttarit,  poti- 
cart*,  etc.,  <  OF.  apotrcatre,  itpotitaire,  mod.  F. 
ajMitiicaire,  =  Sp.  Pg.  boticario,  apothecary, 


additional  subhymrola]  layer.  The  hymenluni  consists 
of  sect  (ntherwhw  thecjs  or  thekeaV  which  are  the  sporo- 
bearlng  organs,  usually  Inlermuutled  with  slender  erect 
t'.l.mn-nLi  i:;Ktrni)ljv,-,i. 

'  em),  n.    [First  in  E.  as  «po- 
,  written  opopAfAcr/isi,  =  F. 
0prtpAjAf47»w  =  Sp.  apoJcflina  =  Vg.  apophttama, 
apotegma  —  It.  anotryma,  apoftegma,  X  ML.  'apo- 
thegma,  'apophthepma,  <  Gr.  dirdfeVj'wii,  a  terse, 

{>ointed  saying,  <  arsfor^-yrafnu,  speak  out  plain- 
y,  <  ori,  from,  +  9^07  nrftu,  cry  out,  utter.]  A 
short,  pithy,  instructive  saying;  a  terse  remark, 
conveying  some  important  truth ;  a  sententious 
precept  or  maxim.   Also  spelled  apopAtAejrnt. 

Of  ]9lr  Richard  I  Blackniore'a  attainments  In  the  ancient 
tongues.  It  may  be  sulBclent  to  say  that  In  Us  prose  he 
has  confounded  an  aphorism  with  an  apophthrpm. 

Macaalmfi,  Addison, 
•aftyn.  dvAen'en.  Ariom,  Maxim,  etc.  Seeanaoriem. 

apothegmatic  (ap'6-theg-mat'ik).  o.  [<  Or. 
a*oQ8tjiiaTiii&c,  sententious,  <  oTdeoVjun,  apo- 
thegm.] 1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  toe  char- 
acter of  an  apothegm;  containing  an  apothegm 
or  apothegms;  sententious.— S.  Oiven  to  tho 
use  of  apothegms. 

Also  spelled  apophthfawatie. 
apothegniatical(«i,"<)-'n',K  iiiat'i-kal),  a.  Same 
as  aiiotkrgmatic.  Also  spelled  apoph'ikcgmatieal. 


It.  bottegajo,  a  shopkeeper,  =  D.  0.  Dan.  apo-  apothegmatist  (ap-(»-tIieg  ma-tist),  n.    f <  Or. 
ttteker- ISw.  apofArtarr,  <  LL.  apotktoariu*,  a   itTo»6Vn,«i(r-).  apothegm,  +^'-1   A  collector 
warehouseman,  ML.  a  shopkeeper,  apothecary, 
{  L.  apoiheca :  see  opo'Acr.]    One  who  prai*- 


Also  spelled  npopA- 


tises  pharmacy;  a  Rkillexl  person  who  pre|«ares 
drugs  for  medicinal  uses  and  keeps  them  for 
sale  ;  a  pharmacist.    In  Rngland  and  Ireland  the 
term  Is  now  s|i*<iflcAlly  applied  to  a  member  of  an  inferior 
lirauch  of  the  medical  npdesaion,  licensed,  after  eiamuia- 
tbtu  by  (he  Apothecaries'  Company,  to  pnictlse  medicine 
as  well  ns  to  sell  and  dbpetuc  drum).   In  So  dland,  hi-w- 
crer,  as  In  the  t'ulted  *tatea.  an  n|H.thecary  U  simply  a 
prunrmaciit  qualified  by  examlnsti»n  and  llcenst-  to  com- 
"  S.-H.  and  dispense  medicines.    See  dnifjowf.— 
1  Kngllsh  .latutc  of  1S16  (li  Geo. 
tlw\uslness  of 


or  maker  of  apothegms. 
thegma  tut. 

apothegmattee  (ap^-theg'ma-tii),  r.  i.:  pret. 
and  pp.  tt]>othi  <imati;ed.  ppr.  apothrgmatisitig. 
[<{ir.  arootkyf,a\T.),  apothegm,  +■-!>.]  Toutter 
apothegms.  Also  spelled  npophthrgmatixt. 
apothem  apothemc  (ap'6-thcm,  -thetu), ». 
F.  apothemc,  <  NL.  apothemtt,  <  Gr.  as  IX  "d-d- 
tkua.  <  a-oT<Brriu.  set  off,  put  aside,  deposit :  see 
apotheni*.']  1.  In  geom.,  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  the  center  of  a  regular  polygon  upon 
one  of  Its  sides.— 2.  In  p*nr»iacr?sihc*,  the  more 
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apotbem 

deposited  when  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions, 


tod  to  prolonged  cvau- 
The  sul* 


tinctures,  etc.,  are  subj' 
oration  bv  heat  with  access  of  air, 
stance  or"  substances  out  of  which  it  is  in  this 
wav  formed  coustitutc  the  so-called  ejtrnetiee. 
apothema  (a-poth'e-tnii).  n.    [XL. :  see  ajx>- 

tktm,]  Same  as  ajtothrm. 
apotheme,  «.  See  apotkeni. 
apotheosis  (ap-o-tho'o-*is  or  ati'jVthfl-o'sia), 
N. ;  pi.  apntkeosci  (-scz).  [LI..,  <  Or.  axatkuen; 
a  deification,  <  liTotfrurn-,  a-Mvir,  deify,  <  «», 
from,  +  ftu(,  a  god.]  1.  Deification;  conse- 
cration; specifically,  under  the  Koinan  empire, 
the  formal  attribution  of  divine  honors  to  a  de- 
ceased emperor  or  ot  her  member  of  the  imperial 
family. 


A  regular  custom  wu  Introduced,  Out  on  Hi. 
very  emperor  who  hail  neither  lived  u»r  died  like  a  ty- 
rant, tlie  senate,  by  a  solemn  decree,  should  place  tilm  In 


ot  eve! 


emperor  who  hail  neither  lireil  nor  i 
•yaaol* — 
soils ; 

f  aeoris  were  blended  wtUi  Uiose  of  lile  funeral. 


u'lMniu. 

In  order  to  Invest  themselves  with  a  tarred  character. 
11m  emperors  adopted  tlie  religious  ilevlce  of  an  ilet«rA*osiJ. 

Isdcy.  Ellrop-  Morals,  I.  171 

2.  Figuratively,  excessive  honor  paid  to  any 
great  or  distinguished  person;  the  ascription 
of  extraordinary  virtues  or 
ties  to  a  human  being. 

Kiertllur  hlinaelf  In  laudation,  almost  in  apothntif.  of 
the  republican  heroes  anil  martyrs. 

Sbiliaipi.  Vict.  Poet*,  p.  son. 

3.  The  personification  and  undue  exaltation  of 
a  virtue,  a  sentiment,  or  an  idea. 

The  apvihratu  of  ehlvnlry 
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apotropaion  (ap'o-tro-pa'yonj.  ». ;  pi.  apalro- 
jiaia  i-y«).  [NL.  prop.  'apotroparum,  -unit, 
repr.  tir.  urroryiiiTaioe,  neut.  of  urnr/jo-ainr, avert- 
ing evil.  <  ujrorfK/Tij,  a  turning  away,  averting, 

<  liirurytrni-,  turn  away,  avert :  see  apotropou*.] 
In  Hr.  antiq.,  any  sign,  symbol,  or  amulet  re- 
puted to  have  tlie  power  of  averting  the  evil 
eye  or  of  serving  in  any  way  as  a  charm  against 
bad  lurk.  In  art.  tlie  representation  of  an  eye,  as  on 
painted  >un,  wasoften  Introduced  in  lhl«  character :  and 
figurine*  of  comic,  iinlerent,  or  terrltylnii  subject*  and  can- 
i  titureft  of  any  other  nature  also  did  duty  na  apotmpaiu. 

apotropons(»-|>ot'ro-pu»))  o.  r<NL.a,«ifroy/N*, 

<  Or.  H-arywTuc,  turned  away,  <  nrror/n im ,  turn 
away,  <  iir6,  away,  +  rot-niv,  turn.]  In  Iml., 
turned  awav:  applied  by  Agardh  to  an  mist- 
ropoug  ovufe  which  when  erect  or  ascending 
has  its  raphe  toward  the  placenta,  or  averse 
from  it  when  pendulous:  opposed  to  epitropous 
(which  see). 

ApOUSt,  ».    See  Jpu*. 

apoxyomeno8(a-pok-Bi-om'e-no«t), ».:  pl.n/wry- 
iimeHoi  (-noi).    [Or.  ax<i{t<WtiDf.  ppr.  mid.  of 


apparatus 

Win*  of  It*  own  nature  will  noi  conceal  and  free  lev 
nly  It  will  lose 
crcmity  uf  cold. 


only  It  will  loac  the  strength  and  become  ayyaUM  In  ex- 
IIMau.1,  tr.  of  I'liny. 


appal,  appall  fa-pal' ),  n 
uf  terror :  affright 
[Kare.] 


„1  p: 


,  in  the  iieTwin  of  their  apna- 
I'rrtentt,  fVrd.  and  I«a.,lnt 


apctheoslxa  (ap-«J-the'6-6iz  or  ap'6-the-o'aij!). 
r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  apotheosized,  ppr.  apotheosiz- 
ing. [<  apotheonin  +  -ize.]  1.  To  consecrate 
or  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  deity;  deifv.— 2. 
To  pav  excessive  honor  or  ascribe  superhuman 
qualities  to;  glorify;  exalt. 

apothesi*  (a-poth'e-sis).  it.  [XL.  (L.,  in  arch., 
the  name  as  tiinphgge),  <  Or.  liToflrrnc,  a  laying 
up,  a  putting  back  or  uw»y.  a  storing  up,  a  set- 
ting  or  disposition  of  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
limb,  also  the  same  as  apinigtrrinm,  q.  v.,  < 
uTonrfuo/.  put  back  or  away,  <  ajo,  away,  + 
r«w»,  put,  set,  place:  we  n/w-  and  tkc*ui.] 
In  »nrg.\  («)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  or 
fracture.  Hooper,  {b)  The  disposition  proper 
to  be  given  to  a  fractured  limb  after  reduction. 
Dnnglua-M. 

apotomo  (a-potVi-tue),  ».  [NL..  <  Or.  li-orniuy, 
a  eutting  on,  a  piece,  the  larger  segment  of  a 
tone,  <  iiTorti/mi',  cut  off,  <  iro,  off,  +  r/uirtr, 
nutir,  cut.]  1.  In  math.,  a  term  used  by  Euclid 
to  denote  a  straight  line  which  is  the  difference 
between  two  straight  lines  that  are  rational  (in 
Euclid's  sense,  that  is,  are  either  commensur- 
able with  the  unit  line,  or  have  their  squares 
commensurable  witb  the  square  on  the  unit 
line)  and  that  are  commensurable  in  power 
only  (that  is,  have  their  squares  commensur- 
able, but  are  themselves  incommensurable  I. 

A|Mit.>ruc»  me  uf  9ii  inrolmilelMMrsltUt  <  In^iei*,  To  denue 
llkese.  let  o  denote  the  lenKth  of  the  nilnurnd  line,  called 
by  Euclid  the  whole  and  let  e  deniHe  the  leljcth  of  the 
•ublrahend  line,  railed  by  Euclid  Hie  a<Upled  line 
«yi.o<»eiT»l,  Hie  apotollle  i»  a-w.  It  U  tt^r«l  oj^.dnjir  If 
•  and  V«S—  e-  an- comiiM-nturaMe  wltli  the  unit  line.  It 
(a  a  «erv.ikf  iiju.oiuie  If  y  o-'-  ei  la  corninensuralile  with  o 
and  •  It  cowinenMirahle  with  the  unit  line.  It  In  a  f*i«f 
n;Wi>oie  If  t'e-'-T-  la  coinnieiiiurable  with  a,  but  nelllier 
e  nor  w  lucoiumenfturalile  with  tlie  unit  line.  It  It  a/uw/fA 
If  a  la  lin.immcnaurablewith  y  ol-w',  but  Item- 
e  with  the  unit  line.    It  1>  a  ATT*  . 


yT^i  It  I 

the  unit  Hue.    It  in  a  .i-tta  ni«e,>nie  if  i 
o.  nor  i>  l»  eo«iin»ei»nralile  with  nnltv.   The  <nrf  o;W., 
uf" A  oieifi.l/  line  li  the  dllferelice  .if  tw.ime.Hid  llne«. 
tneiimralilc  In  power  only,  whiw  r«<-laiiiile  la  a  mlloiial 
area.    The  ^eoni/ n/Ktf'iMir  ,i/it  m^/oif  fnw  l»  the  .lirlerence 
of  two  medial  line*.  i-MninenMiralde  In  |n.»eronly,  whoae 
rectnlncle  i%  a  uiedlal  area. 

2.  In  the  Pythagorean  musical  system,  the 
greater  of  the  two  half  steps  or  semitones  into 
which  the  whole  step  or  whole  tone  is  divided. 
Its  vibration-ratio  is 

apotomy  (a-pot'o-ml),  «.    Same  as  n)mlnmr. 

apotrepsia  laieo^-trep'sis),  s.  [XIi.,<  nr.  as-ii- 
r^V".",  aversion,  a  turning  nwny,  <  oTorye'rcn-, 
turn  away:  see  npofro/iotts.]  In  med.,  the  reso- 
lution of  an  inflammatory  tumor.  [Kare.] 

apotropaia,  ».    Plural  of  <ii>»tropaion. 

apotropaic  (ap'6-tK>-p»'iW).  n.  [<  ai>otropai«» 
+  -«•.]  Pousess'ing  the  property  of  an  apotro- 
paion; having  the  reputed  power  of  averting 
evil  influences. 

The  urrvrVe  Itr,  Unn|  i4  the  ••Orto>«  r  hor»e/  In  the 
('anipiu  MiirtluK,  .  .  .  hud  alto  i  nalurallatb  ami  ityJn- 
character.  /Int.,  XV.  iTl>. 


orrofenv,  srrapc  off.  <  <ixi>,  off,  +  {<><>;  scrape.] 
In  Or.  nn.iV/.,  one  using  the  strigil;  one  scrap- 
ing dust  and  perspiration  from  his  body,  as  a 
bather  or  an  athlete.  Famous  representations 
in  art  are  a  statue  by  Polycletus  and  one  by 
Lysippus. 

My  own  Impression  of  the  relief  [at 
ouieix.i  latitat  the  style  bad  been  influenced  by  Praxiteles. 

A.  S.  Murmn,  Greek  Sculpture,  II,  SM,  note, 

apozem  (ap'o-zem),  «.  [<  L.  a/iorrmn,  <  Gr.  a*6- 
*iua,  a  decoction,  (.  nroCrO',  boil  till  the  scum  is 
thrown  off,  <  oto,  from,  +  Criv,  boil.]  In  med., 
a  decoction  or  aqueous  infusion  of  one  or  more 
medicinal  substances  to  which  other  medica- 
ments are  added,  such  as  salts  or  syrups. 
[Iiare.] 

apozemical  (ap-o-zem'i-k«l),  a.  [<  apozem  + 
•ient.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  nature  of 
an  apozem.  [Kare.] 

appairt  (a-par'),  r.  [<  ME.  a/mirm,  apftyrem, 
(i/irirew,  ft/wi/rcs,  und  by  apheresis  ]mirtn,  peirrn, 
reduced  from  umjMireti,  anpairen,  more  cor- 
rectly empeirtn,  whence  later  emvnir,  mod.  iwi- 
pair,  q.  v.]  I,  tra»».  To  defarc ;  damage ;  make 
worse;  lmmiir;  bring  into  discredit ;  ruin. 
It  Is  a  synnc  anil  eek  a  irret  folye 
To  itiieymi  any  man  or  hym  ib-fuiuo. 

r»,l»«r,  PK.I.  to  Miller  s  Tale,  I.  3D. 

II.  intrant.  To  degenerate;  become  weaker; 
grow  worse;  deteriorate;  go  to  ruin. 

It  sliulde  not  ainirr.  Ckitncrr,  House  of  Fame,  1.  7J& 
appal,  appall  (a-pal'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  <tp- 
ptitlnl,  jipr.  apimlliuy.  [Early  moil.  E.  also  ap- 
ptiule,  apart.  <  ME.  npi»iHen,  apaHcn,  <  OK. 
apaltir,  appallir.  to  grow  pale,  also  ai>alir,  up- 
palir  (whence,  or  aeeurding  to  which,  the  later- 
appearing  E.  appali;  q.  v.),  —  It.  apjMlllatirr, 
grow  pale,  <  L.  ail  (>  It.  a,  Y.a),  to,  +  palMu», 
>It.  pttlliito,  OF. jmti',  palle.  mod.  F.p«7<',  pale: 
see  >Nj/;2anil  paU'i.]  I.t  iitfr<t««.  1.  To  grow 
pale  or  become  dim. 

Illr  ll»«e  uat  nypalM  tut  to  tie. 

CAiusce/.  Sjiilre'4  Tale,  1_  !ti7. 

2.  To  liecoine  weak  in  quality,  or  faint  in 
strength;  fade;  fail:  decay. 

Therewith  her  wrathful  courage  iran  appall. 

SfruMr,  F.       IV.  vl.  36. 
Like  the  Klrr,  whose  heat  doth  *oon  iiw«ie 

Tnflf.  Allia.  II..  lTff.   t->.  K.  fl.) 

3.  To  liecoine  faint-hearted ;  lose  courage  or 
resolution;  become  dismayed. —  4.  To  become 
weak,  flat,  stale,  and  insipid;  lose  flavorortaste, 
as  fermented  liquor. 

I  itj7«i(/,  as  drinke  dothe  or  wyne.  wIkui  It  leslth  Ida 
colour,  or  ale  whan  It  hath  ttaixle  Mine,  /"nfayrure. 


<  «ppal,  appall,  c] 
A  state  of  terror;  affright;  dismay; 
tion. 

HlnilAJail  viewed  the  lircclu  e 

TIM.  Tr.i)aiia.  Ci"e7irr,  Iliad,  vl. 

Appalachian  (ap-ti-lach'i-an  or  -la'cbi-anl,  a. 
[Named  from  the  Appataeht*, an  Indian  tribe.] 
Appellative  of  or  |>ertaiuing  to  a  system  of 
mountains  in  eastern  North  America,  extending 
from  Tape  Uaspe,  in  the  province  of  yuebeo., 
to  northern  Alabama,  and  divided  into  many 
rauges  bearing  separate  names.  The  whole  system 
has  aito  lieen  calu-,1  Uie  AUeirhanic*.  after  its  nnwt  eiten- 
■ivc  dli  lston.  The  name  Ajnailaelilali  was  tint  applied  by 
the  spaniarils  b>  the  eitreme  aoutherrj  part  of  the  system. 
Also  sometimes  s|K>Iled  ApataM**,  after  the  Spanish 
ortboirraphy.  -■  AppaliiotiLan  tea, the  ANierlean  name  for 
the  leaves  of  two  plants.  r*»mu«t  numnaUr*  and  III* 
Cassine,  solnitiniea  I  lied  at  a  snliatltute  fiw  Chinese  tea. 

appalat  (a-tiil'),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ryxiif, 
( OF.  appalir,  apalir ;  being  the  same  as  appall, 
<  OF.  apallir,  appallir,  in  closer  association 
with  pale;  see  appal,  pale*,  r.,  and  palp.]  An 
old  spelling  of  appal. 

appalementt,  *.    l<appah  +  -men..]   An  old 
form  of  appalment. 
appall,  r.  and  it.   See  appal. 
atheti.1  of  Apotv  appalling  (a-pa'ling),  p.  a.    Causing  or  fitted 
to  cause  dismay  or  horror:  aa,  an  appallttuf 
accident;  an  appalling  sight. 

All  the  avenues  of  enquiry'  were  painted  with  Images  of 
appalling  suffering,  and  uf  malicious  diemona. 

Lttky.  F.nnip.  Morala.  II.  -M. 

appallingly  (a-pa'ling-li),  odr.  In  a  manner  to 
limpid  or  transfix  with  fright ;  shockingly, 
appalment  (a-pal'ment),  a.  [<  ny/wi/  +  -awnf.] 
The  state  of" being  appalled;  depression  occa- 
sioned by  fear;  diseouragetnent  through  fear. 
Also  spelled  apjHitlment,  and  formerly  apjMilt- 
menl.  [Kare.] 

Tlie  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a  irreat  dlsroura**- 
mellt  Slid  iiy7«(eui«»it  to  the  rest,    /lucoa.  Hen.  V II  .  p.  JS. 

appanage  (ap'a-n*j),  n.  [<  F.  appanage,  ap/ie- 
naye  (Cotgrave),  afMinagc,  now  onlv  ajmnage  (> 
E.'also  apanage),  <  OF.  apanrr  =  W.  rtixirmr.  < 
MI*  *n/i/«i»arf',  apanare,  furnish  with  bread.  < 
L.  ad,  to.  +  (>  F.  /win). bread.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, in  the  feudal  law  of  France,  that  wbieh 
waa'granted  totbe  sonsof  the  sovereign  fortheir 
support,  as  lands  and  privileges,  and  which  re- 
verted to  the  crown  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs. 
In  Scotland,  at  a  later  date,  appanaicc  was  the  latnm.  i.y 
ol  Hie  klnn  s  l  Uleal  son  upon  whoae  death  or  ■ 
to  the  throne  it  reverted  to  the  crown.   In  r 


duchy  of  Cornwall  is  wuiietlinea  regarded  as  an 
•    ;  In  addition,  he  and  otb 


the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
of  the  royal  family  receive 


1-arlia 


amounting  t..  nr<l,.sio  out  of  the  animal  Income  derived 
from  the  lieredlunr  emwn  lands  suriendered  t>.  ParlianK-nt 
In  the  thue  of  William  IV. 

France  cisild  lit  tie  afford  to  see  Normandy  sejiwrat^d 
fp..in  its  1mhI>.  even  Uvough  It  was  to  form  an  u/wii-ey  or 
one  ot  II*  own  princes. 

K.  A.  Fireman,  Norm  l'on,|.,  111.7s. 

2.  TYhatever  belongs  or  falls  to  one  from  cue's 
rank  or  station  in  life. 

"I  prefer  reaped  to  admiration,  "said  Mora;  "but  I  fear 
that  respect  is  not  the  a inninayt  of  sueli  as  I  am. ' 

l>i*raeli.  Conlnfithy,  it .  B. 

3.  A  natural  or  necessary  accompaniment ;  an 
endowment  or  attribute. 

Where,  save  Hie  rosiicd  road,  we  find 
No  *\piMna*j<  of  human  kind. 

B  urJssn.rl*.  PaH  of  KmVh.ne. 

4.  A  dependent  territory ;  a  detached  part  of 
the  dominions  of  a  crown  or  government :  as, 
India  is  now  only  an  api>anage  of  Great  Britain. 

Also  written  apanage,  and  sometimes  appe- 


II.  fraaut.  If.  Tomako  pale;  cause  to  grow  appaaagistt  (ap'a-na-jist),  n.  [<F.  npanagtfte 

see  appanage  and  -int.) 


pale;  blanch. 

The  answer  tliat  ye  made  to  me,  my  dear,  .  .  . 
Ilath  so  my  eouillenance. 

ITistff.  To  hla  U*t. 

2t.  To  cause  to  become  weak  or  to  fail ;  weaken ; 


,   A  prince  to  whom  an 
ap|»anage  was  granted.    JVitay  Cge.,  II.  144. 
apparaget,  ».  [<  OF.  aparagt,  <  apurrr,  <  <i,  to. 
+  par,  equal.   <T.  mod.  F.  parage,  rut: 1 


N. 


ilk.  and  E. 
riobility;  rank; 


l  it  were  for  an  olde  amxrll 

raamvr,  Shl|»uan  t  Tale. 


I  |var. 


dde  extraction ; 
qualitv.    -V.  E.  D. 

apparailet,  «.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form 
of  apparel. 

apparatet  (ap'a-rat),  a.    Same  as  oppartifiw. 

d  order  for  public  sacrifices. 

.fArfdosi,  Minsclea.  p.  27 1. 


lot. 

i  other  thirst  apptill  d.  TAoiamn.  Seasons. 

Severns,  twlng  njiyuHoi  with  age.  .  .  .  was  constrained 
to  keep  his  ,  liamber.  S»..ir.  t  hr.ui.,  Hie  Romayn 

3.  To  tleprive  of  courage  or  streugth  throu,, 
fear;  cause  to  shrink  with  fear;  confound  with  apparatus  (ap-a-ra'tus). ».  sing,  and  pi.;  pi.  also 
fear;  dismay :  terrify:  as,  the  sight  appalled   rarely  apparatus*  (-ez).    [L.,  pi.  apparatn*. 


the  stoutest  heart. 
Every  noise  ap/w/«  me.  Skak.,  UachetlL.  II.  i. 

IVus  neither  rage  InSanH'  nor  fear  n;./«( ' 

Po;«.,  Imit  of  H..r,  II.  II. 

4t.  To  cause  to  become  weak,  Hat,  or  stale,  or 
to  lose  flavor  or  taste,  as  fermented  liquor. 


preparation,  equipment,  gear,  <  apparatus,  pp. 
of  apparare,  adparare.  prepare.<  an,  to,  +  para- 
rr.  make  ready,  prepare :  see  )«irr  and  prepare.  1 
An  equipment  of  things  provided  anil  adapted 
as  means  to  some  enil ;  eiqiecially,  a  collection, 
combination,  or  set  of  machinery,  tools,  instru- 


apparatus 

.  utensils,  appliances,  or  materials  in- 
tended, adapted,  and  necessary  for  the  accom- 
pli aomont  of  some  ptupoee,  such  aa  mechani- 
cal work,  experimenting,  etc.:  as,  chemical, 
philosophical,  or  surgicut  apparatus. 

The  whole  military  tip^rtUua  of  the  archduke  was  put 
In  motion.  PracaU.  Ferd  ud  Isa.,  U.  17. 

Specifically —(a)  la  p/iprioL,  a  eoUsctlon  of  organs  which, 
though  dweiing  In  strurturr.  all  unntj'.ertotheaame  func- 
tion :  an.  the  respiratory  iijir>an4fiij ;  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus., (ft)  A  crjllectiun  of  laatcrfala  fur  any  ulerary  work ; 
an.  critical  apparatus  for  Uie  study  of  Uie  ureek  lett  of  tho 
S<>  iwtaiuont.— Apparatus  belli  1  Iiuin),  materials  of 
war ;  ammunition;  military  stores— Apparatus  Scull 
tOrl*<>>ew  Latin),  the  Sculptor's  Worksl* 
thio  illuatod  In  that  region,  of  tho  heavens  width  lies  Im- 
mediately to  the.  cast  af  tho  large  alar  Fomalbaut,  or  a 
rlacia  Australia.  It  barely  rises  shove  the  liorlson  In  lb* 
northern  hemisphere, 
apparel  (a-par'el),  r.  f, ;  pret.  and  pp.  appareled 
iretled. 


ilp- 
ilii 


or  appar 


ppr.  appareling  or  apparelling. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  aparel,  aparrtU,  etc.,  <  ME. 
aparailm,  apparailen,  -aylen,  -eilen,  -cylen,  etc., 
bv  apheresis  parallen,  <  OF.  aparailler, 
•tiler,  P.  appartiller,  dress,  prepare,  =  Pr. 
aparelhar  e  Sp.  aparejar  =  Pg.  apparelhar  —  It. 
apparccehiare,  <  L.  aa  if  "adpanenlart,  make 
equal  or  fit,  <  ad,  to,  +  '/wricK/us  ( >  It.  porcccAio 
=  Pg.  par  el  ho  mi  8p.  parejo  =  Pr.  parelk  =  F. 

{orci/,  equal,  like),  dim.  of  par, equal:  aee par.'] 
t.  To  make  ready;  prepare;  fit  out;  put  in 
proper  order. 

For  thar  ha  wold*  hire  weddylng  apaaraHe. 

Chanatr,  Wood  woman,  L  MTl 


Rellgi,,  MedU-J,  [I  S 


The  earpsnters 


[  oarea, 

1  hiindrad  gallye  ai»l  (Jilt*,  which  have  all 
rre  them. 
tfrWpn,  Wary,  June,  tW5. 

S.  A  person's  outer  clothing  or  vesture ;  rai- 
ment; external  array;  hence,  figuratively,  as- 
pect ;  guise. 

Costly  thy  habit  aa  thy  purse  can  buy, 

flat  noteipress'd  In  fancy ;  rich,  not  candy  '• 

le:  ttm  ripparti  uft  proclaims  the  man. 

Hamlet,  L  S. 

At  publlck  devotion  hla  resigned  carriage  madi religion 
appear  In  the  natural  apparel  of  tan  pllclty.  r«U>r. 

4.  Eeelet.,  an  ornament  of  the  alb  and  amice, 
found  as  a  simple  fringe  or  colored  stripe  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century, 
most  extensively  em- 
ployed and  elaborate  in 
workmanship  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  still  used 
in  the  form  of  pieces  of 
lace  sewed  upon  silk.  The 

apparels  of  the  alb  are  cither 
oolong  uusdra.-igular  fft'^-h.^ 
«a  the  wrists  snd  on  the  skirt 
before  snd  behind,  or  bands 
completely  encircling  the  skirt 
and  wrtau  1 1..  apparel  of  the 
amice  la  on  the  outald*  part, 
which  is  turned  down  like  a 
collar.  It  was  often  Inorphrey- 
work  adorned  with  precious 
stones  so  disposed  aa  to  form 
sacred  rtntileme.  =8rn.  8.  Bai- 
rn, nt.  .(.mi..,  ,:tirr.  clothes, 
garb,  bsMltmcnta. 

apparelmentt,  n.   [<  ME.  apparaillt 
raylment,  <OF.  apareillement =Fr.  ajiarefAarnVn, 
m  =  OSp.  aparejamleuto  =  Pg.  appa- 
>  =  U.  apparetxhiautenta :  see  apparel 
t;  clothing;  adornment. 


fl.  To  dross  or  clothe;  adorn  or  set  off;  deck 
■with  ornaments. 

Behold,  they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  lire 
delicately,  are  In  kings'  courts.  Luke  rtt.  ». 

It  Is  no  grater  charity  to  cloths  his  body,  than  01 

tic  Mlkoilui  ^of  his  soul. 

Sir  T.  Br* 

She  did  appdrrl  her  Hiiji&rel.  and  with  the  precious 
of  bar  body  mad*  It  moat  sumptuous.        Str  p.  mdntp. 

Von  nay  hare  trees  apparriUd  with  flowers  by  boring 
h.ili-5  to  tliciu.  im'.tiii^-  Uil-i  them  rar.li.  and  u-ttlnir  m-i  iti 
of  eloieta  Baron,  Nat.  Hist.,  I  to*. 

8.  To  furnish  with  external  apparntua;  equip: 
as,  ahipe  appar ti>  I  for  »e». 
apparel  tn-par'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apartl,  aparrel,  etc..  and  parti,  parrtll,  etc.,  < 
MF„  apariA,  apparail,  apartil,  and  by  aphereaia 
parti,  <  OF.  aparttU,  apartil,  apartl,  preparation, 
equipment,  F.  appareil,  preparation,  prorlaion, 
=  Pr-  aparelh  =  bp.  aparejo  =  Pg.  apnorr JAo 
e=  It.  appareeckio ;  from  the  verb.]  If.  Prepa- 
ration ;  the  work  of  preparing  or  providing. — 
2.  Things  prepared  or  provided ;  articles  or 
materials  to  be  used  for  a  given  purpose ;  ap- 
paratus; equipment.  8peclBcally-(ol)  The  furni- 
ture appendages,  or  attachments  of  a  housu.  (»)  Saul., 
Uie  lnrnUblngs  or  equipment  of  a  ship,  as  ssils,  rlsgtng. 

s  build  log  Uielr  tnagaalnea  of  c 
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apparencet,  apparency,  (i^pfe'eng,  ^n-«i),  n. 
[ME.  apparenee,  apparent,  aparenee,  -aunee, 
also  appareneir,  <  OF.  aparenee,  aparanee,  F. 
apparenee  =  Pr.  appareneia,  aparenta  =  8p. 
apariexeia  —  Pg.  appareneia  w>  It.  apparent,  < 
L.  apparentia,  appearance,  in  ML.  also  aimula- 
tion,<appdrci>(f-)s.  apparent :  see  apparent.  Cf. 
appearance.]  1.  Preparation;  making  ready. 
—8.  Superficial  seeming ;  external  semblance ; 
appearance :  ae,  "  vain  and  gaudy  apparencies,'' 
lip.  Wren. 

Outward  snparmca  Is  no  authentic  instance  of  the  In- 
ward  dealrea.  Jfiddfrtea,  Family  of  Love,  I.  i 

3.  The  quality  of  being  apparent  to  the  senses 
or  to  the  mind;  apparentneaa.— 4.  The  posi- 
tion of  being  an  heir  apparent.  X.  E.  D. 
apparent  (a-pur'jjtit),  a.  and  ».  [(  ME.  appa- 
rant,  -aunt, "aparant,  also  by  apberesis  parent, 
<  OF.  aparant,  -ent,  F.  apjtarent  —  Pr.  <i/*p«i- 
rent  =:  Bp.  aparente  =  Pg.  It.  apparent?,  <  L. 
apparen(U)»,  ppr.  of  appar  ire,  adjHtrere,  come  in 
sight,  appear :  nee  appear  and  -an ft.]  L  a.  1. 
Exposed  to  the  sense  of  sight ;  open  to  view ; 
capable  of  being  seen,  or  easily  seen ;  visible  to 
the  eye ;  within  the  range  of  vision. 

By  some  appartnt  sign 
Ij-t  ua  have  kr.«»  I^Wi:  «  the  court  of  gasrd. 

Skat.,  1  Hon.  VI..U.1. 

As  we  rapidly  approached  the  land  the  beauty  of  the 
acenery  became  morr  folly  a;  ixirenr. 

Lady  Braney,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  it. 

2.  Capable  of  being  clearly  perceived  or  un- 
derstood; obvious;  plain  or  clear;  evident:  as, 
tho  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  apparent  in  his 
works. 

At  that  time  Cicero  had  vehement  suspicions  of  C-asr. 
but  Do  ttpportnt  proof  to  convince  hlru.  iVorfA. 

3.  Having  the  character  of  a  mere  seeming  or 
appearance.  In  distinction  from  what  is  true  or 
real :  as,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun ;  his 
anger  was  only  apjwircnl. 

Kor  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary 

Buckie,  Civilisation,  I.  ta. 

Culture  Invorts  tho  vulgar  view  of  nalnra,  and  brinca  the 
mind  to  call  that  app-a,.;a  -hi,  li  it  o*-*  t..  >  all  t.-*l.  ».-,d 
that  real  which  It  ueea  to  call  visionary,  fswreen,  Kature. 

4f.  Probable ;  likely :  as,  "the  three  apparent 
candidates,"  a,  Walpnlr — Apparent  day,  the  real 
'.1  true  anSar  dar.  xt  d'j'.i.-iinilabed  from  the  mean  Join. 
Set  Jo;/.— Apparent  declination,  the  dvclination  rt  the 
ipjurcMt  place  of  a  star.— Apparent  diameter  of  a 
heavenly  body,  the  angle  which  its  diameter  subtends 
at  the  eye,  that  Is,  thr  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  citremiUce  of  Its  diameter  to  the  eye.— Apparent 
double  point,  in  mat*.,  a  point  on  a  cureeln  space 
which  appears  to  be  doable  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  given 
point.-  Apparent  easement.  See  eejeeweM.— Appa- 
rent <ir  IntenUonal  ens.  See  en,  -  Apparent  n«-ure. 
the  figure  or  shape  under  which  an  object  appears  when 
aoen  at  a  distance.— Apparent  noriion.  Same  as  ritittt 
horizon  (which  ace.  under  Aortsun)  -  Apparent  magni- 
tude. Hue  i'i.rnii/1.  ^.-Apparent  noon,  the  IniUul  at 
which  tile  center  of  the  aun  croaaes  the  meridian.— Ap- 
parent place  of  a  star,  etc.,  the  place  on  the  celestial 
sphere  wbere  It  would  airpenr  hut  lor  refraction ;  some- 
times the  place  when  " 
tion.  tn  ejiffcv,  the  p 
be  when  aresi  ihroug 

lug  medium,  as  dlsUaguished  from  Its  true  puaitloii.  See 
re/mrtioB.—Ap parent  rl«ht  asoenslon,  thr  rhrht  sa- 
oanslooof  thesppsrerit  pla.  r  .if  a  htar  -  Apparent  time, 
tim  iKnw-anatc  ui  the  sun    Heir  apparent.  .H.v 
^-Byn.  1  »'nl  l^Clear,  diaUoct,  manuVat,  patent,  unmla- 

LLt  n.  An  heir  apparent. 

Draw  thy  .word  In  right. 

to  the  a 


ill  does  appear.— Apparent  posl- 
In  which  an  obiect  appears  to 
oilier  dtrlraet- 


appeachment 

adparitut,  appear,  attend,  wait  upon,  serve :  see 
appear,  apparent,  and  apparitor!)    1.  The  act 
of  appearing  or  coming  into  siLrht;  ap 
the  state  of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

When  the  boly  churchman  loln'd  our  Itanda, 
tnir  vows  were  real  then ;  the  oereiDutiy 
Was  not  In  npparMm,  hut  In  set. 

Pitri,  Perldn  Wartjeck,  r.  a. 
The  sadden  apparition  of  the  .Spaniards.  Pruealt. 
Lnola  XIV,  appeared  [at  Chambord]  on  several  occa- 
sions, snd  the  apportion  was  characteristically  brilliant. 

//.  Jant,,  Jr.,  Little  lour,  p.  *». 

S.  That  which  appears  or  becomes  visible ;  an 
appearance,  especially  of  a  remarkable  or  phe- 
nomenal kind. 

Let  na  Interrogate  the  great  apparition  that  shines  so 
peacefully  around  us.  £mmun.  Nature. 

Itlsa  f  lge worth  uught  a  contempt  of  falsehood,  no 
Ibis  In  Its  moat  graceful  than  In  ita  meanest  apparitiem*. 

Mary.  Fvtter,  Woman  la  ISRh  Cent.,  p.  131. 

Speciflcally — 3.  A  ghostly  appearance ;  a  spec- 
ter or  phantom  :  now  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

Tender  minds  should  not  receive  early  Impressions  of 
goblins,  spectres,  apparititnu,  wherewith  maids  fright 
them  Into  compliance.  Locke. 

4.  In  attron.,  the  first  appearance  of  a  star  or 
other  luminary  after  having  been  obscured: 
opposed  to  oeenltation.— circle  of  apparition,  or 
of  perpetual  apparition,  the  bounding  circle  of  that 
part  of  the  heavens  a  hiclt  Is  alwaye  rfcMble ;  Uiat  circle 
of  declination  which  It  tangent  ki  the  horizon.  -Byn.  3. 
Specter,  PhaniiHA,  etc.    See  ykosf. 

apparitional  (ap-a-riah'on-eJ),  a.  [<  appari- 
tion +  -al.  ]  1 .  Resembling  an  apparition ;  hav- 
ing tho  nature  of  a  phantom:  spectral. — 2. 
Capable  of  appearing;  endowed  with  material- 
ising qualities— Apparitional  soul,  a  thin,  unsub- 
stantial human  image  conceived.  In  certain  phase*  ot 
primitive  timught,  ss  the  cause  of  life  and  mind  capable 
of  i|ulttlug  the  body  for  a  time  or  allcweUier.  and  so  leav- 
ing It  Insensible  or  desd,  and  when  thru  absent  from  It 
appearing  to  other  Individuals  asleep  or  awake. 

s  ti  '  Jd£?  ^tt,',*n?,°'1 lb* 


Fait  of  the  Appetel  <g  the 

Are  <g  Bec««,  la  Uve  cilh*. 
dtel of  Sen,  Fnacc  [From 
VlultaH.-OiK-.-l)>r*  ih>  Mu. 
blller  franco  la." . 


apt 


/*etnrt.   Ill  draw  it  aa  apparent  t 
And  In  Uiat  ouarrrl  use  It  lo  Uie  death. 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VI. ,  11.  i 

apparently  (a-par'ent-li),  nrfr.  1.  Openly; 
evidently  to  the  senses  or  the  intellect. 

I  would  not  spsre  my  Itrother  In  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  ao  apparently. 

.StSflt,  C.  of  F...  It.  L 

9.  8eemingly;  in  appearance,  whether  in  real- 
ity or  not;  aa  far  aa  one  can  judge:  a*,  be  Is 
apparently  well ;  only  apparently  friendly. 

The  motions  of  a  watcli,  apparently  uncaused  by  any- 
thing eiurMil,  eeem  spontaneous. 

//.  Spencer.  Frill-  of  Sociul. ,  f  &. 

apparentness  (a-p2r'ent-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  apparent;  plainness  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  mind ;  risibleness ;  obviousness. 

ap'parisht  la-par'iah),  r.  t.  [Late  ME.  appa- 
rytishe,  <  OF.  aparim-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
aparir,  aparer,  <  L.  apparere,  appear:  see  «rp- 
penr.l    To  appear.    Gurfon,  Golden  Legend. 

fy.  e.  D.) 

apparition  (ap-a-rish'r>n),  n.  [<  F.  aj/parition, 
?  ML.  apparitio(n-),  an  appearance,  epipbanv, 
also  attendants,  L.  only  in  «e 


Brit,  II.  ». 

That  the  apparirteiui'  human  soul  hears  the  likeness  of 
Its  tieshty  body.  Is  the  principle  Implicitly  sccepted  by  all 
who  believe  It  really  and  objectively  present  in  dream  or 
vision.  H.  B.  Tplnr,  Prim.  Culture,  L  soil. 

apparitor  {a-par'i-tor),  i».  a  servant,  esp. 
a  public  servant  (lictor,  scribe,  military  aide, 
priest,  etc.),  (.apparere,  adparert,  attend,  serve : 
see  apparition.]  1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  any  officer 
whoatteuded  magistrates  and  judges  to  execute 
their  orders.— 2.  Any  officer  of  a  civil  court, 
or  bis  servant  or  attendant.— 8.  Any  one  who 
puts  in  an  appearance ;  an  appealer.  [Uare.j 

The  Higher  Court ...  In  which  .  .  .  every  Human 
Soul  Is  an  apparitor.      Cartyle,  Past  and  Present,  p.  xll. 

4.  Ecde*.,  a  messenger  or  an  officer  who  serves 
the  process  of  a  spiritual  court;  the  lowest 
officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

He  swallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the  pope 
to  tho  apparitor.  Apttfe,  farergon. 

When  my  groat -grandfather  wlihed  to  read  the  Bible  to 
hia  family, ,  .  .  one  of  tho  children  stood  st  the  door  tojlve 
notice  if  he  saw  the  apyjaWfor  coming,  who  was  an  utucer 
of  the  spiritual  court.         Franklin,  AutoMog.,  pp.  8.  «. 

6.  The  beadle  in  a  university,  who  carries  the 
mace. 

appaumee  (a-pd-ma'),  a.  [F.,  <  a  (<  L.  ad,  to) 
+  pua-me,  the  palm  of  the  hand :  see  palm.)  In 
her. ,  open  and  extended  so  as  to  show 
the  palm  with  thumb  and  fingers  at 
full  length :  said  of  the  human  hand. 
Also  spelled  apaumee. 
appayt.  r.  t.  See  apay. 
a ppeacht  {ft-p&'h ' ),  r.  f.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  at>each,  <  ME.  ajtjntehen,  apr- 
ehen  (and  by  apheresis  />ecAen,>mod. 
E.  peacA3,  q.  v.),  reduced  from  earlier  emjteehen, 
whence  the  usual  mod.  form  tutpedc*,  q,  v.  Cf. 
appair,  impair.}    1.  To  impeach. 

lie  did,  smongst  many  others,  apjiearA  Sir  Wtlllsm  Stan- 
ley, the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 
Nor  csn'st,  nor  dar'at  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain 
Appeach  toy  lionour,  or  thine  own  maintain, 

Drpden,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  I.  SCO. 

2.  To  censure;  reproach;  accuse;  give  accu- 
satory evidence. 

And  oft  of  error  did  blmselfe  appeaeK 

Spcnter,  f.  <}.,  n.  it.  SO. 

appeachert  (a-p*'chftr),  n.  [<  ME.  aoechotcrt 
(Prompt.  Parv.),  <  AF.  enpechoitr,  OF.  empe- 
cheor:  see  appeaeh  and  -cr.]   An  accuser. 

appenchmentt  (a-pt«ch'mi:nt),  n.  [<  appeach 
+ -ment.  Cf.  Imjteachmeni.']  Accusation;  im- 
peaebment;  charge. 

The  duke'sanswera  to  hla 

teen,  I  " 


V? 
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appeal 

appeal  (%-P*l' ), [Early  mod.  E.  also  apeal,  and 
appell,  dpcll,  <  HE.  appelcn,  aptlen,  <  OF.  apcler, 
F.  aowcfcr  =  Pr.  appelar  =  8p.  ooeJor  =  Pa.  «;>- 
pcttar  —  It.  appeuare,  <  L.  appellare,  adpetltlre. 
address,  appeal  to,  summon,  accuse,  accost  by 
name,  a  secondary  form  of  appelUre,  adpellire, 
bring  to,  drive  to,  bring  to  land,  <  ad,  to,  +  pel- 
Ure,  drive.  Cf.  erj*f,  impel,  proprl,  repel,  and 
we  repeal.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  call;  summon; 
challenge.  [Rare.] 

Man  to  ma  will  I  appeal  tha  Norman  to  the  UtU. 


S.  In  fair;  (a)  T 
lower  to  a  higher 
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mode  of  procedure  by  which  inch  removal  is 

effected,  (d)  The  right  of  removal  to  a  higher 
court,  (c)  Formerly,  a  vindictive  action  at  the 
suit  of  a  party  injured  when  the  i 
nal  had  been  previously  acquit 
ment  or  pardoned.  Th«  appall 
(which  had  to  be  brought  within  a  v*ar)an 


the  punlahment  of  the  accuted,  who 
Iran  trial  by  Jury,  or  demand  a  trial  by 

11c  waa  threatened  with  an  appeal  of 
widow  of  a  rroleatanl  clergyman. 


nibfnll  to  a 


To  remove,  as  a 


(b)  Formerly,  to  charge  with  a  crime  before  a 
tribunal;  accuse;  institute  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion against  for  some  heinous  offense :  with  «/ 
before  the  offense  charged : 
son  of  felony. 
1  appeal  yon  a/  murder.  B. 

In  November,  181T,  William  Aahford  appealed  Abraham 
TlKirnton.  to  answer  for  the  alleged  murder  of  appellant  a 
alater.  .V.  and  </  ,  «t*  ter.,  XL  Hi. 

If  a  Frenchman  appealed  an  Engltahman.  the  EngHah- 
nan  li».t  the  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial. 

if.  A.  freeman,  Ncrm.  Conn,,  IV.  IS. 

8f .  To  address ;  offer  up,  aa  an  appeal. 

They  both  upruee  and  tooke  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  church,  their  pralera  to  appele. 

Spmeer,  f.  Q,,  HI.  U.  48. 

H  infra**.  1.  To  call  for  aid,  mercy,  sym- 
pathy, or  the  like ;  make  an  earnest  entreaty, 
or  have  the  effect  of  an  entreaty. 

Again*  then-  merit  if  thia  an  rebel, 
niceUtey^ 

of  pain  oti^Fhlllu'a  face  .  .  . 

2.  In  kite,  to  refer  to  a  superior  judge  or  court 
for  the  decision  of  a  cause  depending :  specifi- 
cally, to  refer  a  decision  of  a  lower  court  or 
judge  to  a  higher  one,  for  reexamination  and 
reviial. 

I  appeal  an  to  I'war.  Acta  «xr.  11. 

8.  To  refer  to^ another  person  or  authority  for 

the  corroboration  of  testimony  or  facts ;  in  gen- 
eral, to  refer  to  some  tribunal  explicitly 
tioned  or  implied. 

I  appeal  to  the  Scrlpturee  in  trie  original. 

Hartley,  Sermons,  I.  L 
I  appeal  from  your  c attorn*.   I  mart  be  myielf. 

Bmermjn,  Self- Reliance. 

4.  To  have  recourse ;  resort  for  proof,  decision, 
or  settlement :  as,  to  appeal  to  force. 

Not  prevailing*  bv  dltputc,  be  appeals  to  a  mlnu'le,  re- 
storing to  tight  a  blind  man  wbuui  the  Rritotii  could  not 
cure.  Milton,  HiiL  Eng.,  I*. 

(In  all  eeneea,  with  to  or  «n(o  before  the  tribunal  whose 
judgment  Is  aaked,  and  /rom  before  that  whote  dcctalon  la 
rejected.) 

Appeal  (a-pel').  ».  [Early  mod.  E  also  apptl, 
appell,  a'pell;  <  ME.  apeel,  apel,  apele  (ana  by 
apneresi* pele ,  >  mod.  E.  peal,  q.  v.),  <  OF.  apel, 
i .  appei,  appeal ;  from  the  verb.]  1.  An  address 
or  invocation;  a  call  for  sympathy,  mercy, 
aid,  or  the  like;  a  supplication:  an  entreaty: 
I  for  help;  an  appeal  for  mercy, 
r  yet  waa  yoor  opp.nl  denied  ? 

Aa*..  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  L 

9.  A  proceeding  taken  to  reverse  a  decision 
by  submitting  it  to  the  review  of  a  higher  au- 
thority :  aa,  an  appeal  to  the  house  from  a  de- 
cision of  the  chair.  In  law:  (a)  Sometimes 
used  in  the  above  general  meaning,  so  as  to 
include  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  etc.  (6) 
Strictly,  the  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  tribunal,  in  order  that  the  lat- 

»  needful,  i 


a  chal- 


Nor  thall  the  aacred  character  of  king 
Be  urged  to  ahleld  me  from  thy  hold  appeal. 

4.  A  call  to  another  to  sanction  or  witness ;  a 
reference  to  another  for  proof  or  decision :  aa, 
in  an  oath  a  person  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
Deity  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. — 5.  Re- 
sort or  recourse  for  r 
livery  milder  method  i 

'  to  trait.  AVnt 
of  natlont,  the  ftrtt  appeal  It  to  phytl- 
Theory  of  Government. 
Commission  of  Appeals.  Roe  rvmmueitm',  =  gya.  1. 
Petition,  Suit,  etc  (ate  prayerX  solicitation,  application, 
appealable  (a-pena-bl).  a.    ^appeal  +  -ai'r.] 

apnea/;  removable"^  a  mgher  tribunal  fo? d*> 
cision. 
Prcaaure  on  the 


make  at  many  dec 
pusuble  inaglven time  tends  .  .  .  toengrnder  ■ 
dedaiona  and  prolong  litigation.    The  Century,  Six.  930. 

'  or  called  to  answer 


S.  Liable  to  be 

by  appeal:  applied  to  persons:  as,  appealable 
for  manslaughter.— 3.  That  may  be  appealm! 
(to).    X.  K.  D. 

(a-p«'lant),  n.  [<  appeal  +  -ami. 
/.]    One  who  appeals;  an  appel- 


a-peler),  n,  [<  appeal  +-*r1.  Cf. 
1.  One  who  apgeala^or  carries  hi 


ap 
lant. 

appealer 

appellor.'] 
cause  to  a  higher 
accuser  or  informer. 
I  ahould  become  an  appealer,  or  every  blabop't  ct-pln. 

Fun,  Book  of  Martyra  (Thorpe). 

appealingly  (a-pe'Ung-li),  adr.  In  an  appeal- 
ing or  entreating  manner;  beseechingly. 

appealingneas  (a-pc'ling-nes),  «.  The  quality 
of  Iwing  appealing,  or  of  awakening  sympathy, 
pity,  or  the  like. 

mad*  him  alive  to  a  certain  ap 


Oeaiyt  Eliot,  Daniel  Dttmnda,  mr. 
1  (a-per' },  r.  1.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  apear, 
appeer  (and  by  aphereaig  pear,  >  mod.  dial,  pear), 
<  ME.  apteren,  aperen,  appieren,  <  OF.  aperer, 
apperer  (Roquefort ),  aparir,  teg.  inf.  aparcir, 
aparMr  n  Pr.  aparcr  =  It.  appanre,  apparere,  < 
II  apparere,  aaparere,  appear  <  ad,  to,  +  pa- 
rire,  appear,  come  in  sight  (a  secondary  form 
of  partre,  produce):  sec  apparent  and  nareiif.] 
1 .  To  come  or  be  in  sight ;  become  visible  by 
approach  or  by  emerging  from  concealment ;  be 


ter  may  revise,  and,  if  it  seems  i 
or  amend,  the  decision  of  the  former,  in  modern 
utagv  an  app<-al  linpllra  not  imr.  lv  a  |«Tllmlii-ir>  ..I.Jec- 
Uon.  hut  a  lunceeding  for  review  utut  *  <lrvttl.ui  hat  l»'en 
rendered.  At  now  uio<l.  It  it  a  prtK-t  edliu  d«  liv.il  fr...tn 
y.    Tile  nunte  Kit  review  at  imiii>ii..|I  Ihw 

,  but  only  t..  brine 


wat  lonneriy  uot  to  rvnu.ve  ti^  laute,  nut  only  t..  brine 
upipivlflc  pointt.ir.iiietllotiv  bj  writt  of  error.  Thwwat 
ctmng..!  In  Kngland  '.y  Itlc  Judicature  ti  lt  ..I  ts?:l  r.,  and 
thcr.  lt  now  »nc  i '..in  |  of  A]i|»nil  lot  til  .  a»e a  In  '"iMtland 
the  blglw»t  api.dlate  iwirt  It  tin  Curt  ..[  S.—k.n  The 
colt  of  [«,th  the..-  .  .  uru  mat  U-  BI>l*ille.|  lo  the 
«.l  Ij.-t.1h  In  the  I  nlteil  ^tat. the  ain-  al  lit*  »wen 
t  of  en 


to  a  gn  at  client  iub.titutcd  f  r  the  writ  ..I  err-r.  The 
hlgheil  aptK'lUtc  o-urtt  are.  for  federal  <iiiftti->r,'  trUlng 
In  either  le.l.-lil  ...r  !<Ilile  ourtt.  the  l  lilte-il  Mnt.t 
preoie  Court,  for  oilier  nuctloni,  the  tui.rrme  it.urlt, 
couru  oi  au»'ul,  ..r  court,  .f  ern.r  tiK  n,,|..,u,  siatet, 
'ng  wholly  regulate  l,y  lUtutca.  (c)  The 


And  Ood  tald,  ...  Let  UM  dry  land  appear.    Oen.  L  », 
Tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  htm  In  a  (lame  of 
fir*  out  of  the  mbltt  of  a  hath.  Ex.  III.  2. 

In  each  cheek  appeari  a  pretty  dimple. 

Shalr. ,  Vennt  and  Adonlt.  1.  241 
3.  To  stand  in  presence,  as  parties  or  advocates 
before  a  court;  make  appearance. 
We  must  all  appear  before  the  Judgment  scat  of  farirt. 

2  Cor.  v.  10. 

8.  To  come  or  be  placed  before  the  public; 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  public :  as,  the  actor 
appeared  only  once  a  week ;  his  history  appeaml 
in  1880. — 4.  To  be  obvious;  be  known,  as  a 
subject  of  observation  or  comprehension;  be 
clear  or  made  clear  by  evidence. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  thall  be.    1  John  IU.  ♦ 

5.  To  seem;  have  a  certain  semblance  or  ap- 
pearance; look:  as,  he  appeami  to  bo  wise;  it 
appear*  to  me  that  this  is  unsafe;  he  appean 
very  old. 

They  dudlgure  their  facet,  that  tbey  may  apvntr  unto 
men  to  faiL  Mat.  vl.  IrV 

Month*  to  the  old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weekt  b. 
the  young  man.  II.  Spnuvr,  ITIn,  of  Ptyrhol.,  |  n. 

6t.  To  be  understood;  lie  intelligible:  as,  "I>o 
I  now  appear t "  fiitijrarr.    Appearing  gratia,  in 

clwwru  jTtirfier.  the  tct  of  a  defendant  in  taiunu;  bit  Ap- 
pearance lo  be  enter,-.!  to  defend  a  tuit  without  waiting 
toV  „  r>e.|         iiprH  CM.  =87TL  8,  leo*.  etc.    flee  teem. 

appear*  <  a-per' .),  ».  [<  appear,  i:  ]  Appearance. 

Here  will  I  wath  It  in  the  momlns't  dew. 
Which  die  .[|  every  little  frttt  dolh  «trvw 
In  ailwr  dropi  Mgtlnit  tin  mm '«  a/ip-nr, 

t  UtcAer,  KalUllul  l*liepllerdeia,  V.  «. 


appearance  {yper'ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apptvranee,  <  ME.  apperaunee,  -em;  the  same 
aa  apparence  (q^  v. ),  conformed  to  appear.]  1 . 
The  act  of  coming  into  sight ;  the  act  of  becom- 
ing visible  to  the  eve :  aa,  the  am>earanre  of  the 
sun  above  the  horizon.— 8t.  The  state  of  be- 
ing in  sight;  visibility.  [Bare.] 

He  i  built  a  bower,  made  It  aecore, 

wr  carbuncle  and  ttane : 
Tho'  travcllera  were  never  aae  nigh. 

Appearance  It  had  rtaae, 

retina  Akin,  In  Child't  BaUada,  L  ISO. 

3.  A  coming  into  presence ;  the  act  of  present- 
ing one's  self:  as,  his  sudden  appearance  sur- 
prised me. 

The  duke  .loot  greet  you.  a-n-ral . 

And  he  reutT 
Evan  on  tb. 

4.  An  object  as  i 
enon;  the  i 

The  term  appearance  la  uaed  lo  denote  not  only  that 
which  Kveab  llaelf  to  our  observation  aa  eaittent.  but 
alto  to  aatnlfy  Uiat  which  only  tectnt  to  be,  la  con  trait  to 
that  which  truly  la.  8ir  V.  Hamilton,  Mrtaph.,  Ix. 

Sorely,  It  mint  be  a  ralraeuloualy  active  principle  that 
can  match  up  from  tranutoriucta  and  oblivion  the  varie- 
d  t 


'  ouject  oi  expi 


gtlfvl  j-lay  of  fleeting  and 
rtTM.-t  tliercfr.nu  tike  world 
we  have  knowledge 


neat,  and  c.»n- 
ol 1  steady  iiperlenoe  of  which 
Mind.  IX.  SS0, 

0.  Something  belieTed  to  have  a  supernatural 
character;  an  apparition :  as,  an  appearance  in 
the  sky.— 6.  That  which  appears  or  is  obvious : 
outward  show  or  seeming;  semblance  as  apart 
from  reality  or  substance:  as,  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance or 
against  him. 
Judge  not  according  to  the  ap^iearanem.      John  vti.  24. 

Men  are  governed  by  opinion :  thle  opinion  la  at  much 
Influenced  by  appearanere  at  by  rrtlltlct. 

A.  Hamilton,  Worka.  I.  In*. 

7.  Outward  look  or  aspect ;  mien ;  build  and 
carriage;  figure:  aa,  a  man  of  noble  appear- 
ance. 

Much  have  I  heard,  .  .  . 
And  now  am  come  to  tee  of  whom  aach  notte 
Hath  wait  d  about,  and  each  limb  to  turvey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Milton,  H.  A.,  1.  1000. 

8.  pL  Indications;  look. 

My  master  heard  me  with  great  apneantiwet  of  uneaal- 
n«aa  In  hit  countcaance.     Sn\fi.  Gulliver  t  Travela.  iv.  3L 

9.  Tho  act  of  coming  before  the  public ;  the 
act  of  coming  into  public  notice :  as,  he  made 
his  appearance  as  a  historian ;  the  appearance 
of  abook.-lOt.  Seeming;  probability;  likeli- 


There  It  that  which  hath  no  appearance.  .Ft.:-  "i 

11.  In  law :  (a)  The  coming  into  court  of  either 
of  the  parties  to  a  suit ;  the  being  present  in 
court  as  a  party  to  a  pending  proceeding ;  the 
coming  into  court  of  a  party  summoned  in  a 
process,  either  in  person  or  by  his  attorney, 
usually  expressed  oy  a  formal  entry  by  the 
proper  officer  to  that  effect ;  the  act  or  proceed- 
ing by  which  a  party  proceeded  against  places 
himself  before  the  court  and  submits  to  its  juris- 
diction. (f>)  In  .Scot*  late,  the  stating  of  a  de- 
fense in  a  cause.  Where  a  defender  In  writing,  or  by 
cc.untel  at  the  bar,  ttatet  a  detente,  he  la  aaid  to  have  ap> 
penrrd.— To  put  In  an  appearance,  to  appear  In  per- 
aon.rFgyn.  3.  Arrival,  preaence.— a  Outac.  tlK.w,  pre- 
terite, preteit,  color.  —  7.  Air,  look,  manner,  demeanor. 

appearer  (a-per'er),  ».  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  apitcara,  in  anv  sense  of  that  word. 
[Hare.] 

Owlt  and  ravena  are  ranlnoua  aypearen,  andnrralgritfy 
unlucky  eventa.  Sir  T.  Brume,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  a. 

Speeifleally  —  2.  In  friar,  one  who  formally  ap- 
pears (in  court,  etc.). 

appearingly  (a-i>6r'ing-ll),  ade.  Apparently; 
seemingly;  according  to  all  outward  sign*. 
[Hare.]  ' 

A  flourithing  branch  thall  grow  out  of  hit  appearing!*/ 
tere  and  ttpleea  rout.  Bp.  Hall,  Paraph,  of  Itaiah. 

anpeasable(a-].e'wi-bl),  a.  [<  a/>j>ca*r  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  lieiug  aj>iM>a»ed,  quieted,  calmed,  or 
pacified;  plaealile. 

Thcluniult.4ain..Kapw«u>i*i>onl)-by  .  .  .  Muu.bheiL 
0.  P.  Ijithfp.  i«panlih  Vutat,  p  jo, 

appeasableness  (a-pe'za-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  boiiif'  appeaRable. 

appease  (a-pez  ),  r.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  ap]>ea»ed, 
pjir.  apptasimj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ajyeate, 
ajvacc  (conformed  to  peace),  apaise  (and  by 
aphereais  /«<!«  !,<  ME.  aprnen,  apeisen,  apaitcn, 
<  OK.  apcxrr.  tijtciMcr,  apaijsier  (r .  a  patter  =:  Pr. 
apa:iar),  pacify,  bring  to  peace.  <  a,  to,  +  pais, 
]>e  i«.  p<  .v.  mod.  F.  pox,  peace :  see ]>cacr,  and  cf. 
a/Niy,  apjtaie,  of  which  appease  U  thus  a  doublet.] 
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appease 

1.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  peace;  pacify ;  qniet 
by  allaying  anger,  indignation,  strife,  etc. 
O  Owl '  II  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeal  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng  .1  on  iny  niladee>u>, 
Yet  >muu  thy  wT.lt.  on  n»  alone. 

.<«U*.,  Rich.  III.,  I.  .. 

9.  To  allay ;  calm,  as  an  excited  state  of  feel- 

-  i  or  violent « 
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The  eUtnori  .  .  .  earnestly  eihorted  the  principal  till- 
Bens  to  use  their  10-0.1  offices  to  soothe  the  people  and  ap- 
pro,* the  geueral  ImHgtttHim    J.  Atom*,  Works,  V.  70. 

The  function  at  oAclal  priests  was  to  ayyeaM  tlx  wrath 
at  Owl  or  purchase  Ills  favor. 

Theodvrt  P trier,  Sermons,  lot. 

S.  To  assuage  or  soothe^  as  bodily  pain;  satisfy, 
as  an  appetite  or  desire:  as,  to  appease  the 
smart  of  a  wound,  or  one's  hunger. -lyn.  To  sat- 
isfy, hnsh,  quell  (r  list  under  sfloyl) ;  propitiate,  concil. 
late. 

appeasement  (e-pea'nient).  n.  [<  appease  + 
-««•«/.  Cf.  OF.  (and  P.)  tyKiiaemcsf,  >  ML.  ap- 
peitamentnm.]  The  act  of  appeasing,  or  the 
•tate  of  being  appeased,  or  in  peace ;  paeinca- 

( sad  mitigation. 
CudirorfA,  Intellectual  System,  p.  223. 
Helnf  neither  In  Banner  Dor  la  courage  icreat,  partly  by 
aothiirity,  part  I J  by  entreaty,  they  were  reduced  to  mow 
good  appeamrment.        Sir  J.  Hajtmni,  Edw.  VI.,  p.  M. 

appeaser  (a-pe'ier),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
appeases  or  pacifies. 

appeaaiTa  (a-pe'ziv),  a.  [<  appease  +  -ire.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  appease;  mitigating; 
quieting. 

appel  (a-pel')(  a.  [F. :  turn  appeal,  a.]  hi  fen- 
cing, a  smart  stroke  with  the  blade  on  the  sword 
of  an  antagonist  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  he  engaged,  generally  accompanied  with 
a  stamp  ' 
procuring 
feint. 

amtllability  (a-pel-a-bil'i-ti),  a.  [<  aopeUa- 
Sle:  see  -to/ifjr.J  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
appealable. 

apMllable  (a-pel'a-bl).  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'appella- 
Wu,<  appellare,  appeal:  tevappeal.  Cf.  appeal- 
able.] Capable  of  being  appealed ;  appealable, 
appellancy  (a-pel'mi-si),  a,    [<  appellant:  see 
-ejr.l   Appeal ;  capability  of  appeal.  Todd. 
appellant i a-pel'ant),  a.  and  a.    [<  F.  appelant, 
<  L  appe0an(U)»,  ppr.  of  appellare,  appeal :  see 
al,  and  cf.  anuexiJaNf.l    I,  a.  Appeal 
appellate. 


•  naming,  <  appellare,  accost,  appeal  to,  name: 
see  appellate,  e.,  and  appeal.]  If.  The  act  of 
appealing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court  or 
authority;  appeal. 

There  la  such  a  noise  I'  the  court  .  .  .  with  their  several 
voice*  of  citations,  apytUattotu,  allegations,  certificate*, 
etc  B.Jonmin,  Eptcuue. 

St.  The  act  of  appealing  for  aid,  sympathy,  etc.; 
entreaty. — 3.  The  act  of  naming;  nomencla- 
ture.— 4.  The  word  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  called  and  known;  name;  title. — 5.  In  logic, 
the  acceptation  of  a  term  to  denote  an  existing 
thing — Formal  appellation,  Sec  /««»»!.  =Srn.  i. 
Itrturaation,  etc.  (lee  name,  «.),  cognomen,  epithet. 

appellative  (a-pel' a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ap- 
peltattf,  <  L.  appeftaticut,  <  apjxtllare,  name, 
call:  see  appeal  and  appellation.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  the  character  of  an  appellation ;  serving 
to  name  or  mark  out ;  serving  as  a  distinctive 
denomination;  denominative:  as,  hydrochloric 
is  a  term  appellative  of  a  certain  acid.— S.  In 
pram.,  common,  us  applied  to  a  noun ;  general ; 
denominative  of  a  class:  opposed  to  proper. 


Appeal  dicularia 

(a-pen'daj).  a.  J<  append  +  ■age.'] 


Xor  b  It  likely  he  ISt  P»ttl|  would  aire  the  coo.ro.in  an. 

I  "Books-  to  the  divinely  Inspired  writ- 


ptllaliK  name  ol  "Book.-  to  the  dlvmely 
Ifk^i,  wllliout  any  vtber  nuie  of  tils Urtct loo. 


n. ». 


Bp.  Bull.  Works,  II.  Ml. 
1.  In  gram.,  a  common  name  in  dis- 

for  a  whole  class  iThus,  the  word  swtn  is  the 
appellatire  of  the  wholo  human  race,  fowl  of  all 
winged  animals,  tree  of  all  plants  of  a  particu- 
lar class,  etc. — 2.  Title;  appellation;  nick- 


That  which  is  appended  to 
proper  part  of  it :  a  sub- 
ordinate attached  part  of 
anything.  Specifically 
I  it  )  In  anal,  and  taut,,  any 
limb,  member,  or  peripheral 
part  of  the  body  diverging 
ironi  the  axial  trunk ;  an  ap> 
pendod  or  appendicular  part. 
See  cut  under  Appendiat. 
larm.  {b)  la  bal,,  any  sub- 
sidiary part  superadded  U> 
another  part,  as  haln  and 
glands  to  a  stem  or  loaf,  or 
nectariea  and  corona  to  the 
corolla  :  applied  eeprrlally  to 
processes  of  any  kind,  (r) 
A'ow..  a  email  portion  of  a 
veaael  extending  beyond  the 
general  form,  aa  shown  by 
the  croas-eecUons  and  the 
water.eectlona. 

2.  Something  added  to 
a  principal  or  greater 
thing,  though  not  neces- 
sary to  it,  as  a 
to  a  house. 

Modesty  to  the  appendage 
of  sobriety,  and  la  to  chaatlty,  to 
Diillty,  u  th.'  friiiKi-a  are  to  a  nan 


There  [in  the  maaiyl  alao  the  bis. 
Diany  i;li,rl..ui  apf«itatireM,  Is  prayed 

"  )  Dk  1 


engaged,  generally  aecompauied  with  .,  ,_  .' 

of  the  foot,  useU  for  the  purpose  of  appel  atlvely 
Ean  opening.  mOelm,  Hit  THii  See   P*llative  mann. 


1  Virgin  Mary,  after 
'ed  to  In  these  wurda. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Inn.  from  ropery,  p-  SIS. 

ly-pel'a-tlv-li),  <u/r.  In  an  ap- 
?r;  in  gram.,  according  to  the 
manner  of  appellative  nouns;  in  a  manner  to 
express  whole  classes  or  species:  as,  the 
Hereulet  is  sometimes  used  appelUilirelji, 
is,  aa  a  common  name  to  signify  a  strong  man. 
appellatlveness  (a-pel 'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  appellative.  Fuller. 
appellatory  ( a-pel  Vto-ri),  a.  K  L.  appellator 
rim.  <  appellator,  an  appellant,  <  appellare,  pp. 


see  appeal,  j  Containing  an 


apiteal,  and  cf.  appealant.] 
relating  to  appeals ;  ap 


Uallaix. 

IL  a.  1.  In  laic :  (a)  One  who  appeals  or  re- 
moves a  cause  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, (frf)  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a 
crime,  such  as  felony  or  treason. — 3.  One  who 
looks  to  any  tribunal  for  corroboration  or  vin- 
-3f.  One 
■  to  single  combat. 

This  to  the  .lay  appoints  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  ami  defendant. 

Sttak.,  i  Una,  VI.,  IL  X 

thy  appellaitt,  .  .  . 
:  thrice  to  single  flieht 

Jfifio...  3.  A.,  L  lsax 

4.  Eedee.,  one  of  the  French  clergy  who,  in 
the  Jansenist  controversy,  rejected  the  bull 
Unigenitus,  issued  in  1713  bv  Pope  Clement 
XI.  against  Ouesnel's  "  Reflexions  morales  sur 
le  Xouveau  Testament,"  and  appealed  to  the 
pope  "better  informed,"  or  to  a  general  coun- 
cil.—  6.  One  who  appeals  or  presents  a  request. 

Each  of  them  to  now  u  humble  and  earnest  appellant 
lot  the  LaureL  Sir\ft.  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Eptol  bed. 

appellate  (ap'e-lat),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  appel- 
lateit,  ppr.  appelating.     [<  L.  apprllatu*,  pp. 
of  appellare,  address,  appeal  to,  sue,  « 
accost,  name:  see  appeal. J  To  call  by  a 
call ;  name ;  entitle.  [Rare.] 

The  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  commonly  . 
asylmc  1st  and  anuouunated  tike  ^outh'Sea. 

J.  Ttuier,  Lliiht  of  .Nature  (I7C6),  I.  t«4.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

appellate  (a-pel'at),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  appcllatiu, 
pp. :  sec  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  appeals ; 
having 
court. 

AppeUalt  tUmto  In  contradistinction  to  original  Juris- 
diction, and  at  the  latUT  \m\M*t  that  the  case  must  cora- 
n«riu»  In  the  Supreme  1 .uirt.  «o  the  furuur  implies  Hint 
the  ea^e  miwt  t'omntenee  lr.  an  lnfeiit,r  nairt.  io<t  lu>1t.tf 
flnal  lurls.ileti.w.  ;  an.l.  thcrelore,  llahle  t.»  U  rsrrle.l  up 
to  a  hlglvT,  for  ltnal  decui.w.      r,iM..«...  Works,  I,  asi. 

ILf  a.  A  person  appealed  or  pronecuted  for 
a  crime:  an  apf»ellee. 

appellation  (ap-e-la'»hon),  h.  [=  F.  api»lla- 
«vm,<  L.  appellation-),  an  accosting,  an  appeal, 


ap/tellattu,  appeal 
appeal. 

An  appetlatvry  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the 
party  appellant.  Aplife,  Parergon. 

appellee  (ap-e-1*'),  ».  [<  F.  apptli  «  L.  appel- 
lata*),  pn.  ota/'pclrr:  see apjteal and api>cltatc.] 
In  late,  the  person  against  whom  an  appeal  is 
brought ;  the  respondent  in  an  appeal, 
appellor  (a-pel'or),  n.  [ME.  ajrelonr.  and  by 
apheresis  jxlour,  <  OF.  apelour,  api>elour,  aj>e- 
leur,  earlier  a/Kleor,  apelor,  <  L.  apitellator,  acc. 
apitcllatorem,  appellant.  <  appellare,  pp.  "ppel- 
1:  see  apjiettl.]  In  InK ;  (a)  The 
in  who  institutes  an  appeal,  or  prosecutes 
another  for  crime.  [This  terra  is  not  now  ap- 
plied to  the  plaintiff  in  appeal  from  a  loner 
court,  he  being  called  the  apiiellant]  <b)  One 
who  confesses  a  felony,  and  turns  king's  or 
state's  evidence  against  his  associates.  Whar- 
ton, (r)  One  who  challenges  a  jury.  FTlWirtoa. 
appenage,  «.  See  appanage, 
append  (a-pend'),  r.  [The  inrrans.  use  is  the 
earlier, <  *!s)z.api>cndcn, a'renden,  api>enten,  open- 
ten,  and  by  apheresis  penden,  ucntrn,<  OF.  open- 
dre,  apjtendre,  hang  up,  hang  by,  depend  on,  ap- 
pertain or  belong  to;  in  trans,  use  mod.,  <  F. 
appendre,  <  ML.  appenderr,  intrans.,  LL.  trans., 
hang,  L.  appendere.  adpendfre.appt  ndere, weigh, 
consider,  <  ad,  to,  +  pendfrr,  intrans.,  hang, 
pendere,  trans. ,  hang,  weigh :  see  pendan  t,  poise, 
and  cf.  depend,  dispend,  ejrjiend,  *j>md,  jierpetKl. 
'    Lt  intrant.  To  belong;  pertain. 

Holy  orlaoun  .  .  .  appenditk  iprcially  lo  penitence . 

Chawer,  IKars4>Tt's  Tale. 

II.  fraa*.  1.  To  hang  or  attach  as  a  proper 
part,  possession,  or  accompaniment,  as  a  pen- 
dant; suspend:  as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record. 

If  amulets  do  work  .  .    uin.ii  those  parts  wliereuuto 
Sir  T.  «rv,.rne,  Vnlir.  Err..  II.  !.. 


and  to  hu> 

Jtr,  Tnvlor,  Holy  Llrliut. 
In  case  of  a  union,  the  smaller  kingdom  would  be  con- 
sidered only  a*  an  apywadayr.  and  aacrlflced  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  larger.  Prrmtt.  Kerd.  and  Iaa.,  1.  a 

comltant!^  '  ^>UT*' 

appendance,  appendence  (a-pen'dans,  -dens), 
n.  [<  F.  appenaanee,  <  appendre :  see  append, 
appendant,  and  -anee.]  1.  The  conditiOD  of 
being  appendant.  [Rare.] — 9f.  Something  an- 
nexed; an  appendage. 

pedigrees,  large  revenues, 
i  of  civil  greatness. 
Bp.  UaU,  Be  mains  p.  ». 

appendnncyt,  appendencyt  (a-pen'dan-si, 
■y^n-si),  n.  [<  appendant,  -cnt :  sec  -cjf.]  The 
condition  of  being  appendant. 

Abraham  bought  the  whole  Arid,  and  by  right  of  apnea- 
tlrncy  had  the  care  with  It.  o^Wiesin,  lie  Hepullura,  p.  176. 

appendant,  appendent  (a-pen'dant,  -dent),  a. 
and  a.  [<  F.  appendant,  ppr.  of  appendre :  see 
append.]  L  a.  1.  Hanging  to;  annexed;  at- 
tached; concomitant:  aa,  a  seal  a/ipea<f<taf  to 
a  paper. — 2.  In  late,  appended  to  something  by 
prescription:  applied  to  a  right  or  privilege 
attached  to  a  principal  inheritance:  thus,  in 
England,  an  advowson.  that  ia,  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage or  presentation,  is  said  to  be  appen- 
dant or  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a  i 
-Appendant advowson.  area' 

appendant.    Rcc  common,  w.,  4. 

II.  n.  That  which  belongs  to  another  thing, 
as  incidental  or  subordinate  to  it ;  an  adjunct ; 
a  dependency. 

appendical(a-pen'di-kal).  a.  [< a/>pendix (-die-) 

+  -al.]  Of  tbe  nature  of  an  appendix.  -V.  E.  1). 
appendicatet  (a-pen'di-kat  ),  r.  f.    [<  appendix 

{•die-)  +  -ofe3.]  Toappcnd;  add  to:  as,  "divers 

things  appendlealed*  .Sir  Jf.  7/n/c . 
appendlcatlont  (n-pen-di-ka'shon),  ».    [<  ap- 

jirmlirtite  +  -toa.J   An  aiqiendage  or  adjunct. 

Sir  .If.  Hale. 

append! catory  (a-pen'di-k»-to-ri),  a.  [<  ap- 
•itndicate  +  -org.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  tbe  na- 
ture of  an  appendix,    ir.  Taylor. 

appendices,  n.    Plural  of  apjrrndix. 


■•!'- 


they  are  ttpprtuiett. 

elvo  .  .  -  a  pig'*  tall 


all  .  .  .  ttt.f^nHent  to  the  lark  <-( 

thehra.1.  "  UoMswifs,  t1U«.-n  ..f  tl«i  World,  Hi. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  prii. rlj.nl 
thing;  subjoin:  annex. 

One  hundred  pnasiuti-*  from  tlte  father*  appemltel  In  ll.e 
botes.   J.  H.  .Veu-inji...  |keVe)r>|HiH-llt  ol  l'l.r(»l.  Is  k  (  .  i>  L'J. 

To  lii.nl  out  l.iedl.«Tity  and  fecl.lenew.,  ami  «or 
rect  dats*  U>  their  totvtti  ■>  ritual. .im,  t>  an  c\crclae  ol 
phllauthrvipy  whKh  Is  llkvl)  to  i«-  Intl.-  appm  lsted 

Wh.ppte,  Ijs.  and  Ke...  I.  S3. 

=  Byn.  To  join,  superadd,  ndlv 


appendicitis  (a-pen'di-Kt'fis),  n.     K  I'- 
prudv  (-die-)  +  -<«».]    In  pathol.,  tnflamm'a- 
tionofthc  vemiif.iniiappendix  (which  aee.under 
appendix). 

appendicle  (a-i.en'di-kl),  n.  [<  L.  appendirnla, 
dim.  of  apjiendix:  see  appendix.]  A  small  ap- 
pendage. 

appendicular  (ap-en-dik'u-lttr),  a.  [<  XL.  up- 
pendirnlarinti,  <  L.  appcndienta  :  see  appendicle ,  ] 
Havlug  the  character  of  an  appendicle ;  appen- 
dicular-: specifically,  in  ONrtf.,oppoBedto«jifl/.- 
thus,  tlte  whole  skeleton  of  n  vertebrate  is  di- 
vided into  the  axial  and  the  aiipendienlar  skele- 
tons, the  latter  being  that  of  the  limbs  or  appen- 
dages. 

Appendicalaria (ap-en -dik-u-la'ri-8), n.  [NL. . 

vee  ai>pcntlieular.  J  1. 
•  family  Jftpcndiculariidtr. 


,1:1 


lust.f  the  family  Af>pe»dicularii*1tr. 
>,ut  one  flfib  of  an  Inch  long,  rtelnslre 
in  oval  or  rU»k-»hspcd  body,  snd  has  the 
secretin-/  s  loui-llschious  cutlcular  In- 


feni. 

ThelvpieHlgenus 
A.  t*ilAtu\*  \*  nr>.n 
of  th..  UII.  with  sit . 

power  of  rapidly  ser  ietln-t  s  lourllstrli. 
vestment  In  which  It  becomes  Incnsa  iL 
2.  [I.  <::  pi.  apprHdicurarur  (-<•).] 
of  Id.-  s)...ve  g.-ntis. 

Tilt  simplest  memliers  M  the  IssrUllanl  group,  and  those 
the  utTiu-I.lre  of  wbl.-h  is  most  readily  comprehen^iM.-, 
are  the  ApptmticHlarut :  minute  pelagic  organisms,  which 


A  IucIiiImt 
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Appendicular!* 

i  all  latitudes,  and  u»  propelled,  hite  tadpoles, 
5«?^*AniS*iDTWt.,  p.  610. 


protM  Riven  off  from 
3  to  6  Inches  In  1 
pend 

dir.  in 


ftli. 


the  fwnm,  Turing  In  man  fn>m 
■t  under  in/eatine.—  Ap- 
hladder).  *  lunik*  of 
mucous  nirmbraue  of  the  Madder  through  the  ntuacu- 
Ur  coat*  ■  B/H.  X  Appemtic,  Suftfjement .  -See  mpplentent. 

appendixious  (ap-en-dik'shus),  a.  [<  appendix 
+  -wnn.  Cf.  ML.  appendieiue,  suppleme 

>f  an  api 


pplemoutarv.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix; 
appeudicatory.  Btntham.  [Rare.] 
appenae  (a-pene'),  a.  (<  L.  «w*ww,  pp.  of 
apptmdere :  see  apimnd.]  Hangiiig  from  above ; 
specifically,  in  Sot.,  pendulous :  applied  to 
ovule*  attached  to  the  Hides  or  angle*  of  the 
ovary,  and  drooping.  [Rare.] 
appenaet  (a-pens'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  appeiuer,  ap- 
pend (a  seal),  <  L.  as  if  'apjnmtare,  freq.  of 
appemdere,  pp.  appentna,  append:  see  append.] 
To  append  (a  seal). 


our  scale  thereunto  to  he  mp- 
Uattuytt  ft/wye',  "  1**-  (■*'.  £  D.) 


re  anioua.  vuh  the  cjnUl  *ef»r*d*(e  beware  la  Hi 
trie  n«  of  botlr.  the  •  porouiMre  fcrcftily  bcttl 
A ,  ho.1T ;  a,  appendage  i  •».  ranola :  *.  pharvma  i  e.  an 
ng :  d.  use  ourra<Me»l(nc  stlgina  «*th  Us  dlM  :  asma: 
/,  rvctam :  r.  cSDuhartU) ;  A,  l,Motuac&;  A,  IcMlft;  /,  UK-chord.  *v. 
reUolar  nstrh  at  vVlanf  oral  end  erf  hods ;  andoatrSl :  faagllaa ; 
f.  cabled  »c  t  r.  obocth  ;  /,  posteiw  Dflni  vrrdi  ns  gssgtta ;  en, 
eadoderaa!  CCKxlerm. 


keckwsrd 
slrlal  opeejng 


We  huie  caused 
ptnted. 

appentt,  c  <.  An  old  form  of  append. 
appentice  (a-peu'tis),  n.  [<  ME.  'apentiee  (by 
apberesls /hp nt it,  pentiet,  whence,  by  corruption, 
penthouse,  q.  v.),  <0F.  apentit,  F.  aupentvt,<  ML. 
appendicium,  appenditium,  appentice,  <  LL.  an- 
pendicium,  an  appendage,  <  appendere,  append : 
Vx.J  In  arch.,  any  lean-to 


Appendicularto  (sp-en-dik-ij-la'ri-e),  n.  pi. 

Sumo  as  Appendieulariititr. 
append! oilarlan  (ap-en-dik-flOa'ri-an),  n.  [< 
Appenditmlaria  +  -an.]  An  animal  oi  the  genua 
Appendicularia ;  one  of  the  Appendicvtariida. 
appendicrulariid  (ap-en-dik-u-la'ri-id).  n.  A 
tunicate,  or  aacidian,  of  the  family 


lanida. 

AppendlcnlariidjB  (ap-en-dik'ndi-rl'i-de>.  n. 
jO.  \yU,<Appettdtcubria  +  -ida>.)  A  family  of 
tunicates,  or  aacidians,  of  a  low  grade  of  organi- 
zation, permanently  retaining  a  form  and  struc- 
ture which  characterize  only  the  embryonic  or 
larval  stage  of  other  aacidians.  They  are  named 

trmu  their  tiuljj.il*'  hkr  iihspc  ami  Ions  tnii  -»r  apt*  ml**.., 
by  the  vibration  of  which  they  move  about.  Tine  family 
corresponds  to  a  auborder  Copkal*  of  emus  naturalists,  aa 
distinguished  from  Atop*. 
Appendiculata  (ap-en-dik-u-la'tft),  a.  pi. 
[nLi.,  neut.  pL  of  apptmdieulatiu :  see  appmaic- 
vlafe.l  A  name  given  by  E.  R.  Lankeater  to 
a  phylmn  or  prime  group  of  the  animal  king- 
dom,* including  those  forms  which  have  lateral 
locomotive  appendages  and  usually  a  segment- 
ed body.  It  is  a  loose  and  inexact  synonvm  of 
Arthropoda,  together  with  Solifera  and  ("Aojfo- 
poda.   See  Arthropoda. 

appendlcnlate  (ap-en-dik'a-Ut),  a.  [<  XL.  ap~ 
penditmlatu*,  <  L.  appendieuta :  see  appeitdicle.] 
1.  Provided  with  appendages;  having  the 
character  of  an  appendage  or  appendages ;  form- 
ing an  appendicle.  I'wd  eapeclall)  In  botany,  belna 
appUol,  for  Inrtanco,  u  \txrt%,  or  t.>  onrana  appended 
to  laavaa,  leaUulka,  etc, :  thin,  the  prtehcr-lllte  apprn- 


appetence 

Tlw  rrcosnlti'in  or  9pf*nrp**"*     theae  trutlm  liv  men. 

Maurice.  (JT.  S.  D.) 
Active  apporceptlOD  f«  <i,-t,r,.  -  Pure  appercep- 
tion. In  the  AeiUian  /lAiYoa.,  the  bare  ctnucifluaaew  of 
aelf,  the  mere  "I"  or  "I  tbina. "  See  ai^i'-eoniewtiaiuai, 
—  unity  of  apperception,  thai  unity  of  eowiooaneaa 
hy  nniM  of  vlilch  ttt  conient*  (pi'rc>rplioru,  thuiishu, 
etc.)  roexlat  fnc  it;  the  pare  *clf  or  "I"  to  which  the 
content*  uf  one  and  the  aamr  n>lii<l  niaat  be  referred, 
apperceptive  (ap-*r-eep'tiv),  a.  [<  appercep- 
tion, after  itrrteplivc.]  Pertaiuing  or  relating 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  apperception. 

It  b  after  all  nothing  but  our  apperceptive  facnltlea, 
potrutlally  Ideallaed,  tliat  are  made  to  aenre  for  the  run- 
KMurma  of  a  uiilvvraal  aabject.  JfiiMf,  IX  Ml. 

Apperceptive  union,  Hie  uniting  of  oao  idea  with  an- 
other by  a  roluntarr  act  uf  cooaciouaaea. 

appertll  (a-tier'll),  it.  [<  aji-i  +  peri/.]  Peril; 
aaiiger;  risk. 

Let  me  itay  at  thine  apfMrO.         .<*«*..  T.  of  A.,  L  X. 

It  there  no  law  for  a  woman  that  will  ran  upon  a  nun 
at  her  own  mppcrU  f      XiddUtan.  Micbaelma*  Term.  L  1. 

appersi-andt  (ap'*r-si-«uid'),  n.   Same  as  am- 

jtermtiti. 

A  ahrtvelkd  cadaveroua  pUx»  of  deformity  la  the  aliapa 
of  an  izzanl  or  an  appersiand. 

MacUin,  Man  of  the  World,  ill.  1. 
appertain  (ap-er-tan'),  r.  »'.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  appcTtane,  apcrtain,  <  ME.  apnerteinen, 
aperieinen,  apertencn,  <  OF.  aparfenir,  F.  appar- 
tenir,  <  LL.  appertimrre,  belong  to,  <  L.  ad,  to, 
+  pertinere,  belong,  pertain:  see  pertain.]  To 
belong  or  pertain,  aa  a  part  (to  the  whole),  a 
member  (to  a  class),  a  possession,  or  an  attri- 
bute ; _belong  by  association  or  normal  relation. 

and  do  all  rues 


a  burial. 

SAa*.,  Much  Ado,  It.  L 
The  Father,  to  whom  In  lteaTeu  •upmno 
~  and  power,  and  glury  ovperfaina. 

MOtan.  P.  L.,  tL  SIS. 
In  KlTlng  hint  to  another,  It  [tove|  *iill  more  aivea  hln> 
to  hlaiaelf.  ...  lie  doe*  not  lousier  appertain  to  hli  lam. 
lly  and  aodety ;  be  1*  tamewbat ;  he  la  a  prraue. 

1W«ii,  Eaiaya,  lat  n  r  .  p 


daae  of  the  leaf  of  the  Xeptnthet  dutittatori*,  at  pitcher, 
plant,  la  tald  to  be  appinditnlatt.  See  cut*  under  cp- 
ptndnpe  and  tMewfiUM. 

8.  Pertsltilng  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Appendiculala. 

Appendirostres  (a-pen-di-ros'trez),  n.  pi. 
p»L.,  eontr.  for  •appe^KiV*ro»fre»,  <  L.  appendix, 
appendix.  +  roafrtim,  a  beak.]  In  Blyth's  sys- 
tem of  classification  (184!!),  a  group  of  binls, 
the  horn  bills,  Bueerotidte,  as  tUstuiguishcd  from 
the  Areuiirottrtn,  the  hoopoes  or  vpuptda. 

appendix  (a-pon'diks),  n. ;  pi.  ajiprndixet  or 
apptmdicet  (-dik-eos  or  -di-ser).  [<  L.  ap- 
pendix, rarely  «aipc»viLr,  an  appendage,  appen- 
dix, addition.  <  appendere,  hang:  see  append.] 
1.  Something  appended  or  added;  an  adjunct, 
concomitant,  appendage,  or  accessory. 

Normandy  became  an  apgrndii  to  England. 

*>  Jf.  l/air,  niat.  t'ontmoti  Law  of  Eng. 

Specifically  —  S.  An  addition  appended  to  a 
document  or  book  relating  to  the  main  work, 
usually  consisting  of  explanatory  or  statistical 
matter  adding  to  its  value,  but  not  essential  to 
its  completeness,  and  thus  differing  from  a 
ruppicment,  which  properly  is  intended  to  aup- 

rly  deficiencies  and  correct  inaccuracies  3. 
\n  a  Latin  word;  pi.  appemliceti.~}  In  arnit., 
a  proceiia,  prolongation,  or  projection.  See  the 
phrases  following — Appenitlcca  epiploic*  {appen- 
dacee  ot  the  epiploon),  anutil  IoJoti  of  peritoneiun  coi. 
eTtltf  the  large  lnU*tliui  and  cnnUiniii|{  fat.-  Appendix 
aurlculai,  the  anecnilaire  of  the  auricle  of  the  Tieai 


icula,  til*  appendage  of  the  auricl 
ear'llke  proiuctliui,  froiu  which.  In  hitman  anabimy,  the 
auricle  luelrd.  rlvrj  luo«nie  —  Appendix  casd,  Inaiwt , 
the  Temiifonu  ■ppendi't. — Appendix  enslfonnla,  t.p 
enaiform  appendaire  uf  the  bmaat  bunc;  the  xiphoid  car. 
tllaaje  nr  arnemllt.  See  rut  under  i»ffrf.m  -  Appen- 
dix vrrmlfortnl*.  t  vertuifortn  appendix,  u  Eilud 


Appermce. 
of  the  Cettolrel  of  Me*ei,  I'raaca. 


roof :  especially,  a  kind  of  open  shed  of  a  sin- 
gle slope  supported  on  posts  or  columns,  or  on 
brackets  let  into  a  wall,  or  otherwise,  to  afford 

Sroteetion  from  the  weather  to  a  door,  window, 
ight  of  steps,  etc.,  over  which  it  projects  or 
forms  a  hood. 

apperceire  (ap-*r-»ev'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
apperceired,  ppr.  apperceivimj.  [Early  mod. 
t.  also  apperceate,  appareeiee,  <  ME.  apereti- 
ren,  apareeiren,  aparetm,  <  OF.  apereereir, 
aprrrrroir,  apareeroir.  F.  aperemoir  =  Hp.  aper- 
dbir  a  I'g.  apereebcr,  i  LL.  'appereipere,  <  L.  ad, 
to,  +  perciperr,  perceive :  see  yieroeire,  ]  To  be 
conscious  of  perceiving;  comprehend  (what  is 
perceived) ;  loosely,  to  perceive ;  notice :  used 
gpocifieally  of  internal  perception  or  self-con- 
sciousness.   Sue  apperreptiim. 

apperccivingt  (ap-er-seSing).  n.    [ME.  npfr- 
eeyvynge;  verbal  n.  of  apperceiee.)  ' 
tion.  TAitkoer. 

appcrceptio(n-) 

pp."apperferptn» :  seo appereeirr  and  prror 
1.  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  becomes 
conscious  of  its  ideas  as  its  own;  perception 
(which  see)  with  tho  added  consciousness  that 
it  is  "  I "  who  perceive. 

It  ti  well  to  make  a  dtatlnctloii  between  perception, 
which  it  the  laner  atate  of  the  iim*mu1.  repreaeBttsg  exter- 
nal things,  and  appereepeum  which  U  onnKimianeaa,  or 
the  reflcstve  hmrwledge  of  thia  interior  atale.  which  la  not 
given  to  all  auuU,  nor  alwaya  to  tlie  aame  aouL 

Leilmill,  Nature  and  Grace,  tr.  by     Porter,  i  4. 

The  Lelonltao-Wolfllana  dlatlngulalied  three  acta  In  thr 
pruceaa  of  representative  cosriltlou :  (1)  The  act  of  repre- 
arntuiic  a  (inediale) object  to  Uie  mind ;  (2)  the  repreaenta- 
Uon.  or,  to  speak  more  property,  repreaefitamen.  Ilaetf  aa 
an  (Inimedlave  or  vicarious)  object  exhllrlted  to  the  mind : 
(J)  tho  act  by  which  the  mind  Is  consctona  tmmnllately  of 
the  rcpreecntatlrs  obtcct,  and  thronsh  It  medUtely  of 
the  reroute  object  rrprearntcd.  They  called  the  first  per- 
ception ;  the  last,  appereej4i*m ;  the  second,  idea. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reld,  p  STT,  note. 

Hence,  by  a  slight  modification— 9.  'With  Kant 
and  most  Engfish  writers,  an  act  of  voluntary 
consciousness,  accompanied  with  self-con- 
sciousness: especially  tn  the  phrase  pure  ap- 
perception. 

My  theory,  like  Kant's,  lays  aypercejttion,  angtlos  re- 
flection, at  the  basis  of  philosophy. 

//'Ml' 


Llint  i)il-  t'ntU  upon  which 


(ap-er-sep'shon),  ».  [<  NU 
i  (Leibnitx),  <  LL.  *apperei}*>re, 
epfuiM.] 


IidL  of  Beflecttoo.  I.  £21. 

chology  of  Herbart  (1776-1841), 


3.  In  the  p 

the  coalvaoeuco  of"  the  reiiminiier  of  a  new 
isolated  idea  with  an  older  one,  by  a  inodiflea- 
tiou  of  one  or  the  other. — 4.  Apprehension; 
recognitioD. 


I  am  much  Inclined  to  suspect  thi 
the  genus  iirnlthopurus  baa  been 
a  true  Bird.  II  tad 

-  BJTL  See  pertain. 
appertalnanoe  (ap-er-ta'nans),  ». 
+  -anee.  CI. airpertrmanetu.udappurfenarwe.']  1. 
The  quality  or  state  of  appertaining.  [Rare.] 

The  noblest  elevatioiu  uf  the  human  mind  have  In  op- 
pfrrainanee  their  sands  and  ewuups. 

Candor,  Intagtnary  Couveraaliona.  (.V.  E.  D.) 

S.  A  thing  which  appertains ;  an  appurtenance, 
appertainment  (ap-er-tan'ment),  n.  [<  apper- 
tain +  -ment.]  That  whieh  appertains  or  be- 
longs; an  appurtenance ;  an  external  or  adven- 
titious attribute.  [Rare.] 

We  lay  hy 

Our  apperterinmenU.       Slink.,  T.  and  C,  11.  1 

appertenancer,  appertenencet,  apperti- 
nencct,  ».  Old  forms  of  appurtenance. 
appertineatt  (a-p*r'ti-nent),  a.  and  a.  [Same 
as  appurtenant,  after  the'  L.  appertinen(t-)» :  see 
appurtenant.]  I.  a.  Belonging;  properly  relat- 
ing; appurtenant. 

AU  the  other  gifts  appertinenl  to  matt. 

S»o*.,  SHrn.  IV.,  L  t 
IL      That  which  appropriately  belongs  to 
something  else;  an  appurtenance. 

You  know  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 

To  famish  him  with  all  appartinrnU 

Belonging  to  his  honour.       ShaJt..  Ilea  V.,  il.  1 

appetot,  r.  r.  [ME.  apjmteu,  <  OF.  appeter,  < 
L.  appetcTt,  adpetert,  strive  after,  try  to  get,  < 
ad,  to,  +  petere,  seek,  aim  at:  see  pcfifson.] 
To  crave  or  long  for;  covet;  desire.  ('Aonrer. 
appetence,  appetency  (sp'v-tens,  -ten-si),  n. 
[=  F.  apfnfttmee,  <  I*,  appetenha.  <  appetcm(t-)t, 
adpeten(t-)/ :  see  appetent.]  1 .  The  act  of  seek- 
ing or  craving  after  that  which  satisfies  the 
affections,  passions,  or  tastes;  desire;  inclina- 
tion; propensity. 
I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong 
of  the  luiiid  (or  liuproreraent,  than  to  a  hunger 
I  after  knowledge  and  truth. 

Everett.  Orations,  II.  277. 
They  had  a  strong  appetency  for  reading.  MerivaU. 

Specifically — S.  Strong  natural  craving  for 
that  which* gratifies  the  senses;  appetite;  ani- 
mal deBtre:  as,  '•lustful  appetence,1'  MUton,  P. 
L..  3d.  619. 

The  Innate  avervkiu  to  any  poison  known  to  modern 
chemistry  can,  by  persistent  dkreicard,  be  turned  into  a 
nxirlad  appetency,  vehement  and  persistent  In  proportion 
to  the  Tlniirnce  of  the  poison. 

Pop,  Sei.  Me..,  XIVIIL  Ms. 

3.  A  mental  t< 
tion  or  desire. 

II  occasionally  erapUiy  the  term  aifeteney  In  lha 
i  lianiAcatloii.  as  a  genus  comprehending  under  II 
Sir  W.Ua, 


•  and  ToUtloua. 
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appetence 

4.  Instinctive  inclination  or  natural  tendency. 
Thcso  lacteal*  have  mouths,  anil  hy  animal  selection  ur 

apprtrmen  tbex  absorb  nidi  put  of  Uie  fluid  «a  ia  agreeable 
to  their  palate.  £.  Wnnnit. 

The  prrnelil  example  .  .  .  precisely  contradicts  the. 
opinion  Uiat  the  put*  of  animals  ma)'  have  been  all  formed 
by  wliut  la  called  apptteiwy,  i.  e.,  endeaiour  perpetuated, 
and  Uii|Krve|t4lldy  working  iu  erJrcl  through  an  Incal. 
curable  scries  ot  generstioiis.         Palru.  Nat.  Theol.,  is. 

5.  Iu  inanimate  thlug*,  material  or  chemical 
attraction  or  affinity. -tjn.  »ec  spprfife. 

appetent {ap'e-tgDt ),  a.  [<  L.  appthm (/.)», ppr. 
olappelere,  adpel«rt,  strive  after,  try  to  get :  see 
appete;  ef.  apiietiU-.)    1.  Desiring ;  very  desir- 
ous; eagerly  longing. 
Thirsty  and  apprti-nt  after  glory. 

sir  <;.  /met,  nut  Rich,  in.,  p.  <so. 


or  volition.   £*r  II'. 


2.  Pertaining  to  dealre 
Hamilton. 

appetibility  <ap'£-ti-bil'i-ti),  ».   [as  F.  appeti- 
MiU',  <  appetibte:  see appetibk and-frihfy.]  The 
'of  exciting  appetite  or  desire;  attrac- 
ts.   [Hare.  J 

The-  apprlibilitif  of  the  object. 


(quality  of 
tireueas. 


[Hare.] 


appotible  (ap'£-ti-bl),  a.  [=  F.  appitible,  <  L. 
apprtibilln,  desirable,  <  appetert:  see  nn/w/eand 
worV.]  Exciting  the  appetite;  worthy  of  being 
sought  for;  desirable.  [Hare.] 

power  both  to  alight  the  roust  opprtiWe  objects,  and  to 
amtruul  the  most  unruly  passions. 

firumlutlt,  Against  Huldwa. 

appetite  (ap'e-tlt),  a.  [<  X1K.  ajrpetit,  apelitt; 
<  OF.  appctit  (F.  appttit),  <  L.  appetitutt,  desire 
for,  <  appelerc,  adptterc,  pp.  apphtitv*,  long  for. 
desire:  sec  appete,  appetrnt.')  1.  An  innato  or 
acquired  demand  or  propensity  to  satisfy  a 
want ;  desire,  especially  strong  desire ;  inclina- 
tion; wish  to  attain  some  object  or  purpose: 
with  for  (formerly  with  of,  to,  or  an  infinitive) 
or  absolutely. 

She  dyd  It  Hut  for  apprtiU  «/  vrngmuince. 

iMtitnrr,  Merman  before  Edward  VI. 
If  Hod  had  given  to  eagles  an  apptlitt  to  swim. 

Jrr.  Taylor. 

At  It  U  best  to  preserve  our  natural  apprtitrt  In  Uiat 
tw  and  degree  of  strength  which  nature  gives  diem,  an 
we  ought  to  beware  oi  acquiring  «n*tito  which  osliire 
Kritt,  Active  Powers,  p,  125- 
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appetite  and  -ire."]  1.  Characterized  by  or  of 
the  nature  of  appetite. 

lite  will  Is  not  a  bare  appetitipr  power  aa  Uiat  of  the 
sensual  appetite.  Sir  SI.  tlalr,  Ortg.  of  Mankind. 

Pure  spontaneity  hat  no  alternatives  of  Imperative  and 
np/Win're.  Itirknk,  -Viencc  of  Sltnd,  p.  tTH. 

8. 

of  all 

appetite  (ap'fVti*),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  apt*- 
Used,  ppr.  amifHilnij.  [(appelate)  +  -iff  ,•  sug- 
gest cifhy  h.  rrp/i<<ft«win',  appetizing.]  To  give 
an  appetite  to;  awaken  a  craving  in ;  increase 
or  wnet  the  appetite  of:  aa,  to  ap/tetize  one  for 
his  food.  [Rare.] 

appetizer  (ap'f-ti.xer),  ».  That  which  excite* 
or  whets  the  appetite,  as  a  walk;  anything  that 
given  a  relish  for  food. 

A  glass  tif  vodka,  bigetber  with  caviar,  raw  salt  herring, 
mtkled  mushrooms,  or  some  such  vlsud  as  sn  u/jprfiiT 
before  dlnwr.  IK  M.  Wattatr.  Kiusla,  p.  lrsi. 

appetizing  (ap'e-ti-xing),  p.  a.  1.  Exciting  an 
appetite ;  giving  a  relish  for  food:  aa,  "  it  could 
not  be  veryrt/i/>rfiri«<7,"  Mrs.  (lastcll.  Hence  — 
2.  Stimulating  or  awakening  any  desire ;  ex- 
citing interest  or  euriosity. 

Men  forget  thai  he,  Um  ITetmvsofil,  was  once  new,  un- 
hackbe)ed,  apjrtUiny.        Sroluntn,  Vict  Torts,  p.  156. 

Appian  (ap'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  ApjAanu*,  <  Jp^iw, 
a  proper  name.]  Pertaining  to  the  Appn,  an 
ancient  Koman  gens,  or  to  one  of  its  memberx 
(Appius) — Appian  Way  (Latin  Via  Appia\  a  eele. 
bested  roatl  running  fntuiHome  anith  through  t:apils  to 
Hmndualum  (RiindltiX  began  by  tbe  censor  Api^us  Clsu- 
dlns I'veiM,  H12  sc.  It  wasalioul  !CO mile. fnlength.  from 
It  to  is  feet  in  breadth,  and,  like  other  Kornan  roads,  was 
paved  with  hsnl  ttone  in  UTegidnr  bl<K'ks,  closely  Ailed  to- 
gether sntl  resting  <•»  s  (Inn  wilatnicture.  It  was  nssde 
with  great  ears,  anil  enlvts  in  part  at  (he  prcsa'nt  time, 
applanate  (ap'la-uat),  a.  [<  NL.  applmmtus. 
<  L.  ad,  to,  +  planwt,  flat,  LL.  pjfiiwjrc,  flatten.] 
In  hot.,  flattened  out  or  horizontally  expanded. 


apple 

Arul  with  a  e.-norH)  vntiir  rt^Jau-»oJ  tiinlL-ath 
As  tor  a  special  good  to  Christendom. 


Chapman,  Alphonaos,  Ik  i. 
,    [<  applaune  + 


applausefult  (a-pl4*  ». 
-fa*.]  AljoundingLnplaudlta; 
lfesting  applause.  [Riire] 

Atl  Franesi  slid  firilaln  ring  with  acclamation. 
And  with  apptauM/ut  thanks  the}'  do  rejoice. 

J  oil  a  Taylor. 

applausiont  (a-plA'ihgn),  a.  Applause. 

applausive  (shpla'riv),  <t.  [<  ML.  nppktuMrwt, 
propitious,  favontble,  <  L.  applttuderr:  see  o;t- 
pUtuil,  and  ef.  ap/tlawu;  and  j)/an*irc.l  1.  Ap- 
plauding; containing  applause;  of  the  nature, 
of  applause. 

The  soldlera,  as  jou  liesnl.  my  lord. 
DM  fill  the  air  wlUi  Uielr  flmsViiuire  shoals. 
lKkktrand  ir«*af«rO\  Weakest  Ooeth  lo  Uie  Wall,  v.  I. 

(ireet  her  with 


3.  Relish  for  food ;  the  capacity  of  taking  food 
with  pleasure. 

With  IsMinda  awl  horns  go  hunt  an  apprtUr. 

Popr,  lmit  of  lloracr,  I.  vL  111. 

4.  Fteferonec;  tante;  liking:  aa,  to  or  accord- 
ing to  one's  nptiftitf,  that  in,  as  one  please». 
lltare.]  — 5.  A  thing  desired.  [Archaic] 

Power  being  th«  natural  appttitt  of  princes.  .SuVt. 
The  mountains,  ami  the  deep  und  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms. 
Were  then  lo  me  an  apptiitr,  H'orrfsirortA, 

6.  A  tendency  of  aniimninuite  thing  analogous 
to  a  desire. 
The  air  ot  Itself  ustli  littls  or  no  appriiu  of  ascrtnllng. 

/Atcen,  Hylva  Hylvsnun. 


i  appwtlto.  Sev  ranimr.  -  STB.  Appetevice.  sppc. 
tency,  craving,  longing,  rellsli.  test  Jwsslon,  hunger,  thirst, 
liait 

appetltel  (ap'c-tit),  r.  t.  [<  apptnte,  «.]  1. 
To  desire  ;  long  for ;  deeply  want. 

A  man  in  his  natural  perfect!™  it  fierce.  .  .  .  apprtil- 
>'"T  by  generation  to  bring  forth  l>l»  ucmMslde. 

Sir  T.  Ktinit,  The  tioventour,  p.  70. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire  of. 
appetitiont  (iip-e-tiah'fiiO,  «.   [=  F.  (j/jprWion, 
<  U  apftrlitioin.),  <  amirtw :  «ee  appetite.] 
An  act  of  appetite ;  desire ;  craving. 

We  And  in  animals  an  estimative  or  Judicial  fsetilly.  an 
«pnrfi/Moi  or  uverMtioo.  Sir  .If.  f/irfe, 

Th>:-  neH»a<l  Is  a  simple  udistancc  evercisins  pen'cplive 
sntl  spin-titlvc  powcrv  a  conn  ioUA  and  active  exiMtnt. 
The  "slioplc  tnfwtiiwe  "  represents  the  olijective  a*«|H*et, 
ndlllon  of  the  tten*epti<ins  attd  a^pt. 
ent  Uie  subjective  aMiert 

//oi/wwn.  Mill,  of  hiflectloli,  li.  Ti. 

appctitioiLSt  (ap-e-tish'usl,  n.  [<  apfietition  + 
-on*.]  l'ertainiiit;  or  agreeable  to  nppotite:  ap- 
petitive; ap|M-tizing:  as,  appetitiott*  liking. 

.Ipjirlifimu,  pasialde,  snd  toothnime. 

ttntt  Itricr.  vf  FaHatUki,  p.  1". 

appetitive  (a.pet'i-tiv  or  ap'e-ti-tiv),  a.  [=F. 
appi  titif,  <  L.  as  if  'appctitiru*,  <  appctirr:  see 


It  Is  the  glosy  of  (lod,  lndee.1  to  conceal  s  thing,  hut 
not  *t*u  ■lately,      for  the  soke  of  concealment   He  doe« 
it  only  till  a  ralud  and  apprtitt  fur  lite  truth  is  prepared 
Itudtiiftl.  Sermons  for  New  IJfe,  p.  1!«. 

Specifically  — 2.  A  desire  to  supply  a  bodily 
waut  or  craving;  a  desire  for  fowl  or  drink. 

Fslrest  fruit,  that  hung  to  the  eye 
Tempting,  alirr'd  In  me  sudden  api*titt 
To  plnck  snd  eat  Jf  ■J»o»i.  V.  I..  Till.  »*i 

liutinct  enaldes  a  spider  to  entrap  his  prey,  while  appe- 
tite only  leads  lilin  to  devour  II  wltcn  Iu  his  ]siMeu.|on. 


applaud  (n-plid'),  r.  [=  F.  applaudir,  OF. 
aplaudir  =  !Sp.  uplatultr  =  Pg.  applaudir  =  It. 
apptauilirt,  applnuderf,  <  Ij.  applatidcrr,  LL. 
also  apiiltHlrre,  clap  the  hands  together,  ap- 
plaud, i  ad,  to,  +  fdaudere,  strike,  clap.  Cf. 
cr/iWr,]  I,  traiu.  1.  To  praise  or  show  ap- 
proval of  by  clapping  t  he  hands,  acclamation,  or 
other  significant  siitn. — 3.  To  praise  in  any  way, 
aa  by  words  or  actions ;  commend ;  approve. 

By  the  gods,  I  do  i;ipfW  hit  courage. 

.<fA«A..  l-erlcl«,  it.  5. 
ran  I  do  htm  all  the  msu  hief  liuagln  able,  ami  that  casl  ly, 
*afely,  and  sunietsfutly,  niwl  si  apytauil  myself  in  my 
I^iwer,  my  wit,  and  my  subtle  contrivance*? 

South.  *enifio».  III.  IIS. 
W«  npptau.t  a  sensitive  honesty  whkli  shn.lders  at  any- 
tldnff  umlerhaiMl  or  dUltonoiirable. 

ir.  A*.  CTi/»nf,  lectures,  II.  131. 
Syn.  Kit'A,  etc.  (see  r/rniSr.  r.\  cheer,  cry  up.  magnify. 
D.  intrant.  1.  To  express  approval  by  clap 


2t.  Worthy  of  applause.  Chapman. 
apple  (ap'l),  n.  [<  ME,  apple,  apte,  epptc,  ap- 
jtrt,  fpprl,  appA,  -it,  -yl,  <  AS.  ajipei,  in  comp. 
ttjipeU,  ttptl-,  appel-,  in  inflectiou  appl-,  a-pl-, 
appl-,apt-,  once  tupl; = OFries.  appel  (in  comp. ), 
N  Fries.  «ifi/c,  atpli;  north.  Frie*.  apcl,  =  D.  ap- 
jtel = OHu .  atih.nl,  nphol,  aph  ul,  a f  al,  a ffol,  a fful, 
apfttl,  pi.  epjili,  MHO.  apfil,  pi.  tpftl,  iipfrT,  O. 
apfil,  pi.  iipffl,  =  Icel.  cisfi  =  Xorw.  dial,  eple 
=  OHw.  (Tyr,  r>w.  Aplf,  itpple  (in  comp.  hppel-) 
=  Dan.  able  (Ooth.  not  recorded),  apple ;  used 
also,  in  connection  with  eye  (iu  0.  also  abso- 
lutely), for  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  in  AS.  also 
poet,  for  ball  (ireuNm  a  plum,  with  iron  balls); 
lu  aouthern  Norway  also  absolutely  for  jordeple 
=  rartk-upplc,  potato:  a  common 'Teut.  word, 
found  also  in  Celtic  (Ir.  abkal,  vbhal  =  OaeL 
ubkall  a  \V.  <i/a/,  OW.  abal  =.  Corn.  Bret.  <ira< 
=  Manx  ooyf)  and  in  Blaxno  (OUolg.  abtulio, 
vablitka,  Hulg.  ablAka,  t/uMMa  =  Hloven.  yauci- 
lo,  vabvtta  =  Kerv.  gabuka  =  liohem.  jalAo, 
jablko  —  Pol.  jablko  (barred  /)  —  Huss.  vabloko 
=  Whito  Bass,  yablco),  and  further  in  Ol'russ. 
irooic  =  Lit  h.  olmlas  =  Let  I.  dboln,  apple ;  but  in 
all  t  hese  languages  regarded  as  of  foreign  origin. 
The  commou  source  of  all  tbe  forms  tins  been 
sought  in  L.  Abtlla  (It.  Atttta),  a  towu  in  Cam- 
abounding  in  fruit-trees  and  nuts  (and 
called  maUfrra,  apple-bearing,  by  Virgil), 
whence  mur  Abrlhtmi,  a  lilbert  or  lutzel-nut  (see 
avrllaue),  and,  it  is  suppoeed.'mu/am  Jlfllnmrm, 
tbe  apple  in  particular;  cf.  L.  nullum  J'rTtieunt, 
the  Persian  apple,  Uie  peach  ( wheiue  E.  peachi, 
<|.  v.).  In  this  view  appU,  like  utar,  warn, 
plum,  quince,  apricot,  werry,  is  of  L.  (all  but 
applt  and  pear  being  ult.  of  Gr.)  origin.]  1. 
The  fruit  of  a  rosaceous  tree,  lyrv*  Main*,  a 
native  probably  of  central  Asia.  The  tree  it  now 
cultivated  lu  iivarly  all  tetn|*i*.te  rcuintis,  In  numerous 
vartcUcs,  and  Its  fruit  l«  In  universal  use.  II  was  Intro- 
duced Into  America  from  England  In  l«'J!>,  l.y  the  governor 
of  MasssebUM'tts  Itay.  It  Is  scar,vly  kmiwn  in  Its  wild 
stale,  but  aa  an  escape  from  ciiltlvatjon  its  fruit  liemmcs 
snisll,  acid,  and  lit  rub  and  b  known  as  Ihe  crab.  Tlie  cul- 
livsted  ersb-ulifde  Is  the  fruit  of  other  species  of  J*ynu. 
See  ct«W. 

2.  The  tree  itself,  Pyriu  Mains. — 3.  A  name 
popularly  given  to  various  fruits  or  trees  hav- 
ing little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  ap- 
ple.   Among  theui  am  :  Adams  apple  (lite  lime,  a  va- 


MOUglll 
pania 

hence 


intrant.  1.  To  express  approval  by  clan-  rlciyol  o'frus  ntoiico  snd  the  plantain,  >Im«j  ;«™di»i. 

he  bands  or  by  other  ainulur  means. — 2.  <"")'•  the  alligator  apple.  .i~..«m  pattuiiu:  the  islum 

ogive  praise;  express  approval.  W,^"-  Mmmo?1.'*"  J~?*"m,",;  «he  wild  Ul«ra  apple. 
And  there  lie  kepi  the  justice  of  tbe  K  ing 
So  vigiiroiisly.  yet  mildly,  - 


TrNuyrun.  Oralnt. 
One  who  appuiuds, 


Apptttudnl. 

applauder  (a-pla'der),  it. 
praises,  or  commends. 

T»o  huisired  and  eighty  apptauilert  at  three  shillings  a 
day.  Cn'fyVe.  Prcncb  Rev..  11.  v. 

applauae  (a-pla*'),  n.  [=  Sp.  aplaumi  =  Pg.  It. 
applnust;  C  L.  as  if  'applausHt,  n.,  <  applawm*, 
pp.  of  applaud) rr,  upulaud;  cf.  plausun,  ap- 
plause. <  plawlrrr,  applaud.]  1.  A  mamfesta- 
tion  of  approval  by  sound ;  enthusiastic  appro- 
bation exprcssiNl  by  clapping  the  hand*,  ac- 
clamation, huzzas,  or  other  means  of  demon- 
stration; popular  laudation. —  2.  Any  expres- 
sion of  approbation,  appreciation,  or  delight; 
commendation ;  encouragement ;  approval. 
I  humid v  am  content  with  liiimtn  |rrsi<e ; 
A  msth       apptautr  wmiM  etov  ral-e. 

1>^,<U,\,  Helen  t„  parlt,  1. 136. 
.Sliall  he  for  uhiwe  apptniiA-  I  utrovc  — 
]  blul  vilell  reveleuee  for  his  lilalne  — 
See  with  elesr  eye  t-ilnc  hidden  shame, 
Arid  I  ls>  letMcn'd  in  htit  love '! 

Ten^w-n,  lu  Mcmorlam,  IL 
3f.  An  object  of  approval.    Jl.  Jimton. 
appl&tuet  n-plaz'),  r.  I.    [<  applause,  ».]  To 
applaud ;  approve. 


«-  tobato;  the  heel,  or  bnll-a»|>l«.  .v-feno-jrf..a 
;  the  Wtler  apple  or  ivdocyntli.  fifm/lus  6ifo. 
csiiMi..  Uie  a|nd«  of  lata,  .t, torus  /'.icfe.  the  cedar- 
ptoitlie 


apple,  an  elcresceiice  Upon  tlie  Juniper  rtll.e.l  by  II  fungus 
((,VMI»i»j«.c«ll;n«m  «ul«opi,s):  tlierllsUnl  l|.ple.  »|Ki  l<« 

of  .1  iterui,  c»p>  dully.  Iiilliv  Viest  Indies.  A.  .»("Horr.i,and. 
In  the  kiut  IndM.  .1.  s/MUMioea  ;  the  devil's  or  Diandtnae 
apple,  Hawtra'tora  ejSciitiiJiS ;  the  eyg.apple,  i>vJe»  si*r 
mail  a]M>le.  .SV^osniii  c^clr/eMruiii;  the  elepliant- or  wiMid- 
apple.  Petunia  ttr/Aantum  ;  the  golden  ai>]ile  of  lle-ngal, 
AK'iU Marmrlu*;  the  kangaroo  iipple, N</(i«nirt  tannialiiw: 
the  Kei  apple,  .iVrru  Cntirn  ;  Ihe  love  afiple  or  ti mato, 
l.itrujTvirnm  mci'lenlnm  ;  the  luillninee-H|i|il*',  ,lf«Mtw.c« 
^rwniyouj;  the  Mayor  Indian  iipple  /WioJivuVm  prf- 
M/irm;  the  lll'illkey  npple,  f'fusm  /nirt .  the  IMldn-lte 
spple.  SfOHitioM  dtttri* ,  the  ajiple  id  IVni,  .Vieosifm 
phu,alt>iitr* ;  the  Pervitin  apple  Ian  early  nunie  for  Ihe 
peach);  the  ninen|iplf,  .t»roin«  gnfirtt;  the  {lofld-aptile, 
.Inoaa  laurijotii :  the  prairie  apple,  the  ri.'t  of  I'^wtitra 
ttcuUn'a  ;  the  ni*c  apple,  sjieeh",  id  A'li'i.  iiiVi.  i  r|ieeislty 
K.  Juiii'itu  ;  the  lev.-n  year  tipple,  limit**  rinrtrrj'ttia ; 
Uie  jtar  apptc,  l'luy*it>titrt'lirw  (",t»Viir«i ;  tile  hllgtir-apple, 
.Innwl  rrfico/ifol ,•  the  (ll**rti-u|i]il*.,  lk*tuia  .vrntiiii.iiiirM 
and  idh«T  hjsrli-s.  The  wllit  npph*  of  Qiiei-ni.lnlid  are 
Ulc  drnpseeoilfl  fmlt  of  a  tpei  le*  of  ttvrma.-  Adam'fl 
apple.  Ace  above,  and  dri.Tui.-  Apple  Of  dlacord,  a  cause 
of  etivy  and  c intent  1.. ti  -.  In  nlhiooii  to  the  vli*)  in  tlreek 
mytbohvy  of  a  yolden  apnl-  throait  into  an  usM-inldy  ot 

tile  gml*  by  the  goddi-Nt  uf  ■.lis.-'irl  t Kri-1,  Itenrilis  tin1  lll- 

tcTiptlon.  "For  the  f»lrcM.~  A|.lm»lil.  (Vinu.i.  Hera 
(Juno),  and  Pallas OlliM-rvai  tanestm-  ,-oniii«-iM<ir>  lor  It. 
and  II'  sdjciitlcation  to  tlu-  llr't  li>  l'»rl.  ..I  J  j, .»  .  »  I.  <  Oil 
hy  7.i'ii«  ns  umpire,  »o  liittsini-d  the  lenloii'V  of  Hens 
and  her  haired  toward  all  the  Trojan  race  that  vile  did  not 
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apple 


ncaar  her  machination*  till  Troy  wajl  deetroyod. — ApplO 
of  Sodom,  or  Dead  Sua  appla.  (a)  A  (rait  said  to  pw 
mi  or  near  the  altc  al  the  fiihlU-al  Sodom,  doscrthed  by 
J.eephus  and  other  old  writers  aa  externally  of  fair  ap- 
pearance, but  turning  to  uiioke  and  aabea  when  pltiefcnd, 
Man;  unaatisfactory  attempt*  have  been  made  to  account 
(or  the  tradition.  (6|  Figuratively,  toine  (ruitleat  thing : 
•oinctlilng  which  diaappolliU  one's  hopes  or  fruatrate* 
one's  dcslrea.—  Apple  or  the  eye.  (»)  The  pupil. 

Dull  people  turn  up  the  palmi  of  their  hand*  and  the 
aypta  o/  their  ryes,  on  beholding  pn»le  by  a  pool 

filacairwsij  Mag.,  XXIT.  8M. 
Hence  - (l>)  Something  very  Important,  precious,  or  dear, 
lie  kepi  III  in  an  the  apple  of  hit  eye.        (lent  anil.  1«. 
ruor  Richard  ra  to  dm  at  an  eldest  ami,  the  apple  of 
Sntt,  Old  Mortality,  xx 

.nbar  apple,  an  apple  that  keeps  well  In  ■  Inter,  or  due* 
nut  rtptli  till  winter, 
apple  (ap'l),  f.  [<  AH.  'applian,  used  only  in 
pp.  trppleti,  applcd,  formed  like  an  apple;  < 
arppel,  an  apple :  see.  tho  noun.]  I.  I71M,  To 
give  the  form  of  an  apple  to. 

II.  intratu.  1.  To  grow  into  tho  form  of  an 
Bpple. 

The  cabbage  tunilp  U  of  two  kinds;  one  appUe  als-ivc 
(round,  the  oilier  in  It.  C.  Mar  •hall,  hardening. 

2.  To  gather  apples.    [Rare  In  all  uses.] 


MHG.  apfalter,  apfolttr,  af alter  =  Icel.  apaldr 
=  Norw.  dial,  apald,  apall,  apal,  fl/»V  =  Sw.  aptl 
=  Pan.  abilti,  an  apple-treo ;  a  word  still  exist- 
ing in  tin?  E.  place-name  Apjtledore  AS. 
Ajntldcr,  Ajmldcr).  Tho  same  termination  oc- 
curs in  AB.  mapultlcr,  mapuUlor,  mapitldur, 
niapittttcrn,  a  maple-tree :  see  mapU-trc c]  A 
troo  {I'yrus  Mains)  bearing  apples.  Its  wood  l» 
haril,  durable  and  ftno-graincd,  and  much  iwd  In  turnery. 
Apple-trees  are  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  grafting,  anil 
'jud.ling. 


applique 

The  rest  (phyiklaatl  hare  1 
With  aeveral  aypltradmu.       SAo*.,  Ali  a  W«U.  i.  S. 

3.  The  act  of  making  request  or  of  soliciting; 
the  request  so  mode :  as,  he  1 
to  tho  Court  of  r 


f  beinga'ppll 


given  in 

Australia  to  the  pleasant  subacid  fruit  of  a 

twining  shrub,  Iiillartliera  seantlens,  of  the  natu- 
ral order  I'lttoxporeo'. 
apple-bntter  (ap'l-but'er),  ».    A  sauce  made 

of  apples  stewed  in  eider, 
apple-corer  (ap'l-kor'er),  n.    Any  deviee  for 

removing  the  eores  from  apples, 
apple-cnrculio  (ap'l-ker-ku'li-o),  i».    A  kind  of 

weevil  which  infests  the  apple.    See  cut  under 

Antbonomtu. 
apple-green  (ap'l-gren),  «.     The  light-green 

color  of  certain  apples,  us  the  greening, 
apple-hoadod  (ap'l-hcd'ed),  «.    Having  a  head 

Quit  is  round  011  top,  between  the  ears,  instead 

of  lint :  snid  of  dogs, 
apple-jack  (ap'l-jak),  k.    [< apple  +  jack,  used 

vaguely:  *#cjark'*,  and  ef.  apple-jahn.]  A  liquor 

distilled  from  eider, 
apple-john  (ap'l-ji.u),  n.    [<  apple  +  John,  so 

culled,  it  is  said,  Itecause  it  is  ripe  about  SI. 

John's  day.    Cf.  ^»«fli»i|.]    A  kind  of  apple. 

considered  to  be  in  perfection  when  shriveled 

and  withered. 

I  am  withered  like  an  old  .imsWnAn, 

tttuL.  1  I 


.  I  lieu.  IV.,  iU.  S. 
apple-mint  (ap'l-mint),  n.  A  European  plant, 
n  speeir*  of  Mentha,  \f.  rotuHihf'ilia. 
applc-mose  (ap'l-mos),  11.  A  dish  mode  with 
the  pulp  of  stewtsl  apjiles  and  other  ingredients. 
.V.  /;.  U.  [Kare  ] 
apple-moth  (up'l-moth).  ».  The  rorfrtj-  porno- 
M«iif«,a  lepidopterous inw.>ct,  the  larnoof  which 
live  iu  apples. 

apple  parer  (ap'l-pSr'er),  n.  A  machiuo  for 

paring  apples, 
apple-pie  (ap'l-pi'  ),  n.    1.  A  pie  made  of  apples 
variously  prepured,  incloseil  in  or  eovored  with 
paste,  and  baked.  —  2.  An  English  name  for 
a  species  of  willow-herb,  KpiUibium  hintutum. 

Applo-ple  bod,  a  Iml  mailt'  ap,  a*  11  i»racticii1  jukr. 
Willi  one  ot  the  slifets  doubltsl  upwaril  III  Ibr  lnl<l<lb'.  mi 
lluit,  while  the  bed  nppi'urA  im  UhUsI  (Tulll  tlMi  mitviilo.  It 
prt  vvTiti  one  Irom  ir<'ttirt|;  bl«  Ictni  iImwii:  w  fillcvl  tr.dn 
tli*'  iipplc-tunviiMT,  n  klftil  of  pic  in  which  the  onint  It 
turm-il  or  lubUil  over  *i>  n*  to  Inrloac  the  applet.  —  Ap- 
ple-ple  order,  an  c\pr«uil.>n  uacd  in  (annlUr  o4inTcr*U' 


tloll, 
WIU  I 


iir.k  r: 


eTcrytbln 


the  Ik 


"I'P" -P«  oruer. 
I  am  jutt  In  the  ortirr  which  wair  fuUu    tliouxb  why 
I  alu  »ure  I  can  t  tell  von  —  wi.iiM  cull  ow-i*  yie. 

/blrA.iui.  Itun-.|d»hy  l.t'Ut li.lt.  lit.  66. 

apple-SCOOp  iap'l-skfip),  n.  A  sooop-»li»[ietl 
instrument  formerly  Used  instead  of  u  knife  in 
eating  nptdes. 

apple-shell  up'l-sl.i  l).  >,.   A  snail-shell  of  the 

genus  Amptillariu.    Also  called  uM -.«*»■«.  See 

cut  liinli  r  Ampiillai  ti'lir. 
apple-Slump  (np'l-sluiiip),  h.    Hot  upple-snuee 

eovered  «  itli  11  rich  dougli  niul  eooked.  fl".  S.] 
apple-Snail  (ap'l-siuil).  n.  The  smiil  which  has 

an  aiiplt — hell;  one  of  the  Am)mtl<irt«tti: 

apple-squiret  (.-ip'l-skwir..  ».    fff.  fi/»r»»- 

-t/nue.)  1.  A  pimp;  a  k.-]it  gallant;  a  |iai;e 
who  waited  mi  loose  women.  .UursfoH,  What 
You  Will,  iii.  1.— 2.  A  wittol. 
apple-tree  (ap'l-tru).  s.  [<  ME.  apprltre,  appit. 
tr,  ,  appultrt,  <  AS.  wprltrrott.  later  conrr.  ir/wV- 
Ire  J 'ttp/M ltn,iw, •npptltrrom not  authenticated) 
=  Norw,  dial.  fr>' =  Han.  nblitrtr;  nor,  as 
usually  regarded,  n  "  corruption  "  of  AS.  n;iu7- 
oVr,  aimblur,  apuhire  (the  alleged  •irpjirltler, 
'ttpi>rhlnr,  'ajnl'lir,  etc.,  not  authenticated) 
a=  011O.  aphaltra,  upkultra,  affoltra,  af ultra, 


[<  L.  «ioy»ficvtfK*,  pp. 
l-fy.J    To  apply. 


4.  The 

poso 


he  act  of  putting,  to  a  special  use 
;  adaptation  to  a  specific  end. 


Cf. 

ehigapplied;  appli- 


appliablet  (a-nUVbl), 
a)inlicnble.)  1.  Capable  of 
cable;  pertinent;  suitable. 

All  that  1  have  aitl.l  of  .  .  .  heathen 
ble  to  .  ,  .  Ulolatry  of  am>4hcr  t.irt. 

2.  Willing  to  apply  one's  self; 
posed  to  listen. 

Aptc  by  foodnei  of  wltte.  and  apfliakie  by  readlnci  of 
will,  to  learning.  -4«-*«in,  The  ScboletoaMcr,  p.  Si. 

appliance  (a-pli'ans),  n.     [<  apply  +  -once] 

1.  The  act  "of  applying,  putting  to  use,  or  car- 
rying into  practice. 

The  attention  to  bullion,  the  taatcful  iffp/oiNo  of  orna- 
ment in  each  portion  ••(  hertlri**.  were  t|iiit»  In  place  with 
I   1  t'kartotu  RrvNtr,  Shirley,  xvi, 

2.  Something  applied  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
either  indciM'ndetillv  or  subordinatelv;  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  n 
purpose ;  an  instnimeutal  means,  aid,  or  ap- 
purtenance :  as,  the  appliance*  of  civilization, 
or  of  a  trade;  mechanical,  chemical,  or  medi- 
cal appliance*  (tools,  machinery,  apparatus, 
remedies,  etc.);  an  engine  with  its  appllancen. 

liUcaAcs,  desperate  grown, 
By  Jeaperute  u/'pfulDce  arc  relit  v'd. 

Shak  ,  Uanilet,  iv.  3. 
Matrrial  amliantri  hare.  Is-en  InvUbly  niicil ;  arU,  in- 
ventittna,  and  machiuea  Intrtiduced  front  abn<ad,  mitnu- 
facturea  let  up,  cociutiuiiicatioii*  opened,  roatU  niatle, 
cattail  dUK.  iniiiea  worked,  burboun  funned. 

Hurtle,  rlvillnatii.il.  I.  1. 

appllantt(tt-plr»nt),o.  1.  Favorably  inclined ; 
docile;  plliuit. — 2.  Applicable:  with  tit. 

applicability  (apMi-ka-biri-ti  l,  n.  [<  applica- 
ble: sti»  -/x/ify.)  The  quality  of  Indng  appli- 
cable, or  fit  to  be  applied;  capability  of  bcltig 
applied  or  used ;  pertinence. 

He  wIk.  Inu>  ii  »l  hit  Arltbitle  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
observation  ha*  011  moM  point*  of  general  applicability 
■aid  It*  hut  woril.  Litter II,  Uelnocnic). 

Why  need  1  s|sak  of  Hiram,  tho  enemy  of  »|iacc  .tint 
time,  with  It*  cti..iui..iu  utrciurth  anil  delicate  auutieri- 
oilitff'  EtHerMLHi,  WtirkR  anil  bays. 

applicable  (ap'li-ka-bl),  «.  f=  F.  appltealJe  = 
ft.  upplicabtle,  <  L.  'apptieurc :  see  ajiplu.  and  cf. 
apphable.']  ( lajmble  of  being  applied ;  fit  to  be 
applied;  having  relevance;  suitable;  appro- 
priate; pertinent:  as,  this  observat  ion  is  appli- 
cable to  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  uaenf  logic,  although  pMcntUIly  nppllerttitc  U  every 

to  tons-  one.  .Sir  W.  U'ttmMrm.  logic,  iii. 

appllcableness  (ap'li-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  lieing  applicable ;  fitness  to  be  applied. 

applicftbly  (up  li-ka-bli),  mlr.  in  an  upplica- 
f»lc  manner;  fittingly. 

appllc&ncyt  (ap'li-kan-si),  fl.  [<  applicant,  in 
orig.  sense  'applying':  see  apply  and  -<t»cy.] 
The  state  of  being  applicable.    U.  Taylur. 

applicant  (ap'li-kant),  n.  [<  !>.  ijm)/iV<j«(f-V, 
ppr.  of  applieare,  apply :  see  apply. \  One  who 
applies ;  one  who  makes  request ;  a  petitioner ; 
a  candidate. 

The  apptunni  for  a  enp  of  water  declaru  hlnuelf  to  Ix- 
tli.;  VIcMlaiu  J'lumtrre, 

applicatet(i<p'li-kat),  r.  t. 

of  appliraie,  apply:  see  appi 

Tile  act  of  faith  U  awiicate.1  to  the  object. 

/J>..  Ptarmm,  T,\\'».  of  rrtvd,  It. 

applicate  (ap'li-kat), «.  and  n.  [<  I,,  applimltu, 
].p. :  see  tho  verb.]  I.  a.  Applied  or  put  to 
some  use;  practical;  concrete.  [Hare.] 

Tli.  «e  .r opfi.-uo-  »t  iclitvt  w  hlcli  evUnd  tilt  |K.w,.r  ..f  niall 
over  tilt  cUlnctita.  tr.  7'd..ii..e, 

Appllcato  number,  11  number  applied  in  a  concrrtc 
,-um:.  ltutt,.n.  |iL»r.  1  AppUcate  ortlnate,  in  w.ifA  . 
a  itralirht  line  ap[.||e,J  m  rluhl  anklet  to  tbt  uilj  of  any 
cnic      lion,  und  l».uniKd  by  Hit  curve,  lliarc.l 

H.  n.  [<  I,,  appltrata  (so.  linen,  line),  fern, 
of  applicatu.i :  see  ulsive.]  An  ordinate  to  a 
conic  section.  [Hare.] 

application  lap-li-Un'shon).  ».  [—  F.  applica- 
tion, <  E.  /i/</.firtifi/>(>i-).  a  joining  or  attaching 
one's  self  to,  <  applicarr,  pp.  appticat** :  sec 
"(t'V-I  1<  The  act  of  applying  or  putting  to; 
the  act  of  laying  011:  as,  tho  application  of 
emollients  to  'a  diseased  limb. —  2.  The  thing 
or  remedy  applied:  us,  tho  pain  was  abated  by 
the  application. 


in  a  hroom,  a  mat,  a  wagon,  a  knife.  U 
of  goisl  aeiiac  to  a  common  want 

Kmeretm,  CoinpentatlolL 

6.  The  act  of  fixing  the  mind  on  something; 
clow  attention;  devotion,  as  to  a  pursuit;  as- 
siduous effort. 

Die  curate.  Mlrpriacd  to  ftll.l  audi  Instances  of  Industry 
and  application  in  11  )oung  miui  who  tiu  l  never  met  with 
the  lea«lcucouruKvnjrtit,at*>,l  him  if  heill.1  not  citrcinrlj 
regret  the  want  of  a  liberal  clinwtlon, 

/VWirt-T,  Joteph  Amlrc-wa. 

6.  The  act  of  applying  a  general  principle, 
law,  or  theorv  to  a  particidar  case ;  the  demon- 
stration of  tno  relation  of  a  general  principle 
loan  actual  state  of  things;  the  testing  of  some- 
thing theoretical  by  applyiug  it  in  practice. 

He  laid  down  with  eleameiw  an.l  accuracy  the  principle* 
by  which  the  question  la  to  be  decided,  but  he  did  not  pur 
Hie  tliein  into  their  detailed  apolirati'  n. 

Sir  a.  C.  Levi,,  Cred. "f  Karly  K.-m»i,  llkt,  I  S. 

7.  In  laic,  appropriation:  the  act  of  allotting 
among  several  debts  a  payment  Inadequate  to 
satisfy  all.  fiey  appropriation,  4  (f<). — 8.  In  an- 
trot.,  the  approach  or  a  planet  to  any  aspect. 
=8yn.  S.  Rt-iuest.  mdicltatioii,  appeal,  |K.'lito »ii-  —  0.  /«- 
rtuttry,  Atri/lnilti,  Apjiiication.  r  tc.    Hec  a*ri,tuitu. 

applicationert  (av>-l'-'t*'shon-er),  n.  [<  appli- 
cation +  -ci'l.]  One  who  makeB  an  application 
or  appeal.    -V.  A'.  It. 

applicative  (ap'li-ka-tiv),  a.  f=  F.  applicntij, 
I  L.  applicarr:  see  apply,  applicate,  and  -ire] 
Applying;  applicator)-;  practical,  ftratuhull. 

applicator  (ap'li-ko-tor),  «.  [XL.,  <  L.  0771/1- 
care,  pp.  amnicatus :  see  apply.]  If.  One  who 
applies, —  2.  A  surgical  instrument  for  apply- 
ing anything,  as  caustic  or  a  tent,  to  a  deep- 
seated  tuirt.    K.  fl.  Knitiht. 

applicatory  (ap'li-kn-to-ri).  a.  and  «.  [<  appli- 
cate, e. :  see  -ory.]  I.  fl.  1.  Consisting  in  or  fit- 
ted for  application  ;  serving  for  application  ; 
practical:  as,  "applicatory  information,*'  Bp. 
IVilkins,  EeclesiasteB.  [Hare.] 


read  a 


He  therein  line 
chapter,  with  a  little  .  . . 
after  which  Ixi  mado  a  prayer. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  niria.,  iU.  1. 

ITii*  ajrfilieatoty  portion  of  a  sermon,  wherever  it  tic- 
enra,  ia  strikingly  indicative  of  the  intensity  of  | 
A.  Phetf-.  Theor)  of  I" 

2f.  Making  application,  appeal,  or  request. 
X.  E,  IK 

U.t  «.  Tliat  which  applies;  a  means  of  put- 
ting to  use. 

Kalth  li  the  llianrd  dpoficufoev  (of  (  hri'.t't  dcatlij.  and 
if  there  t«  any  outward.  It  must  Is-  the  tacraments. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Wortliy  t'titninuiiicant,  I  f  4. 

applied  (a-plid'),  p.  a.  [<  apply  +  -rift.]  Put 
on :  put  to ;  directed  ;  employed  :  said  specifi- 
cally of  a  science  when  its  laws  are  employed 
and  exemplified  in  dealing  with  concrete  jihe- 
nonienu,  and  in  this  use  distinguished  from 

abstract  or  theoretical  Applied  chemistry,  lode. 

mathematics,  etc   .See  the  nouns.    Applied  work. 

Sx-c  ayptuja,*. 

appllodly  fa-pll'ed-li),  nrfr. 
lion.  [Kare.J 


By  or  in  applica- 


All  superstition  wlisbxs'Vc 
it  not  but  In  nuch  ».'b<  M  Is- 

atUof  religion  and  pl.  t). 

II,..  .Wi«nl. 


ethiirsm  religion.  It 
UM-lv.a  or  applictlii. 


,  Appeal  to  i  iraar.  p 

appliCT  (a-pli'cr),  n.  1.  (hie  who  applies — 2. 
A  dental  instrument  for  placing  a  piece  of  floss- 
silk  between  teeth. 

applimentt,  >•■    Same  as  applyment. 

applique*  (ap-li-ka'),  a.  [<  F.  applique,  pp.  of 
appliqiier,  put  on,  <  L,  applicarr  :  see  apply.] 

1.  In  modern  dress  and  upholstery,  applied  or 
sowed  on.  or  produces!  in  this  way.  Thus,  tbr 
gimp  or  isittcm  of  tolled  or  injured  lace  nmy  be  t«-wc*l 
ii|..ili  a  new  gr.tunil.  or  emliroiilcrxd  flower*  ina)  be  n 
P..  new  silk  ;  In  such  a  cast  the  fattcm  or  onian 
mill  to  Ik  it/./Jiifnc  nn.l  the  whole  1«  applojur  u,.r«. 

2.  More  generally,  said  of  one  material,  us  met- 
al, lixetl  upon  another,  in  ornamental  w  <irk :  as, 
an  enameled  iliskrt;'/)fi^»c  upon  a  surface  of  fili- 
gree, an  ivorv  figure  apoliqui  upon  a  Japanese 
lacquer,  and  fhe Tike.  [In  both  senses  also  used 
as  a  noun.]    Point  applique,  pilnt-ln  e  n,  wbi.  bthe 

ib^an.  after  having  liecn  separately  mmie.  ha 
piled  to  the  net  wlibh  fornn  the  foundation. 


Digitized  by- Google 


applot 

tpplott  (a-plot'),  r.  f.  [<  an-' 
Slot.]  1.  Literally,  to  <bvide  into  plot*  or 
plats  ;  plot  out.— 2.  To  allot  or  apportion, 
applotmentt  (a-plot'tnent),  n.  [<  applot  + 
■rntnt.  tf .  allotment.]  A  division  into  plots; 
apportionment. 

applumbaturet  (a-plum'ba-(ur),  n.  [<  ML.  ap- 
plnmbatura.t  L.  applnmbatw,  pp.  of  applumbare, 
solder  with  lead,  <  flrf,  to,  +  plumbare  (pp.  p/iim- 
6d/mr,  >  plumbatura,  a  soldering),  <  plumbum, 
lead :  aee  /jitimo.]  A  joining  or  soldering  with 
lead.  Blount. 

'  (a-pli'),  pret.  and  pp.  applied,  opr. 
limj.  [<  ME.  apnlyen,  applien,  aplyen, 
n,  <  OF.  aplier,  mod.  F.  appli/pjer  =  Pr.  Kp. 
a/>iifar  =  Pg.  appliear  =  It.  appliearr,  <  L.  ai>- 
plieare,  attach  to,  applv,  <  rid,  to,  +  pliearc,  fold 
or  lay  together:  see  ply,  plicute.]  I.  fro  an.  1. 
To  lay  on ;  bring  into  physical  proximity  or  eon- 
tact:  as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  breast;  to 
apply  medicaments  to  a  diseased  part  of  the 
body ;  to  apply  a  match  to  powder. 

'Beaeech  yon.  tenderty  apply  to  her 
Suras  remedies  tor  life.         Skak.,  W.  T.,  111.  4. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  nl«l  Varoun*  Xplnola  I  taw  bug* 
trur  on  the  tree*,  appty'd  like  our  apricots  to 
Knlf/n,  Wary,  Oct.  IV.  MH4. 

2.  To  bring  into  contact  with  particulars  or 
with  a  particular  case,  as  a  principle,  law,  or 
rule;  bring  to  bear  upon;  put  into  practical 
operation. 

Ouinlflian  applied  to  general  literature  the  ume  prln- 
rlptiw  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  Judge  of  the 
declamations  of  his  pupil*.  Jf.icdsiiiK,  Atbebian  Oratora. 

3.  To  use  or  cmplov  for  a  particular  case,  or 
devote  to  a  particular  purpose:  as,  to  apply  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  payment  of  a  debt, 

Craft  ftgainat  vice  f  tiliutt  tippty. 

.SA«*,,  >l,  for  M..  11L  2. 

4.  To  connect  or  associate  with,  or  refer  to, 
some  person  or  thing  as  applicable  or  perti- 
nent ;  use  as  suitable  or  relative  to  some  per- 
son or  thing:  as,  to  apply  the  testimony  to  the 

(Ircat  Agamemnon,  Nestor  Mull  iiraiV 

■•■  ,  T  and  (.'..  I.  J. 
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\+ plotl,  v.    Of.  applymentt  (a-pli'nient ), ».   [<  apply  +  -meat.) 
Application.  "  Als 


citron 
th. 


It,, 


applied  to  hint. 
Ah  • 


J  rcrMtsted  the  vers**  which  I  . 

/>ryr/f  n.  Fabler 
5i.  To  attribute;  refer;  ascribe. — 6.  To  give 
with  earnestness  or  assiduity;  employ  with 
:  as,  "ayy/y  thine  heart  uuto 


Prov. 


_lke  Isaac,  with  »  mind  an4ied 
To  serious  thonght  >t  cVnlngtide 


Ci.srper.  ' 
Every  m«n  Is  conscious  to 
that  which  his  mind  is  applied 
Uie  ideas  that  are  there. 


Corrected. 


ho  think, 
tlilnkl 


Lock*. 


7t.  To 


or  direct. 


and  to  Atheum  a.  to 

Xlataulau.  Xndlcrs  Kef  Kcfuted. 

3.  To  make  applii'iitiou  or  request :  nsk;  have 
recourse  with  a  view  to  gain  something:  as,  to 
apply  for  an  office,  information,  etc. —  4.  To 
give  attention;  turn  the  mind. 

I  have  been  too  ill  and  too  dispirited  to  ipptu  to  any- 
thing for  loaie  weeks  part.     .Via.  Cirfer,  Letters.  II.  in 

[In  all  senses  used  with  to.] 


pplication.    Also  appliment, 

Vol  there  are  •  sort  of  discontented  creature*  that  bear 
a  itingltM  rnry  to  grv»t  ««,  ami  the**  will  wrest  the  do- 
ings at  aii>-  man  to  their  ban.  malicious  apyUmmt. 

wri*ter,  Ind.  to  Malcontent. 

appogjjiato  (ap-po-jtVto),  a.  [It.,  supported,  pp. 
of  appofigiare  (=  F.  ap'puyrr),  <  ML.  appo<lUirt, 
support,  prop,  <  L.  ail,  to,  +  ptxlium,  a  oaleonv 
( >  It.  piH)gto  =  T.  put,  puy):  appui,  podium.'] 
In  hiudu;  literally,  supported:  marking  notes 
which  are  to  be  performed  so  that  they  shall 
insensibly  glide  and  melt  into  one  another 
without  any  perceptible  break. 

appoggiatura  (ap-poj-iM6'rH ), ».  fTt,,  <  ap}>og- 
ipart,  prop,  lean :  <*<•'■  apuixjijtatn.]  In  mtrinc, 
a  small  additional  note  of  emliellishment,  pre- 
ceding the  note  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
taking  away  from  that  note  a  portion  of  its 
time.  It  ta  .,(  two  kind* :  (a)  abort,  which  U  played  a. 


poatlbb'.  aii't  ft>)  Mut,  a  hlrti  1»  iflveii  Ita  iin>i*r 
leutrth,  the  principal  nut*  bcinn  nlKirtcjied  sfcordiauly. 
The  long  a|i|»Kinatura  wu  rapeclalh  nacd  ti)r  t-arhrr 
pianoforte  conipoaen  to  avoitl  Uk-  duplay  <>*  pawing  nuttw 
and  ■U<]>eluUiua  Ace  asriaceatura.  .Sometimes  Kpelled 
ajjvrriaJuru. 

appoint  (a-point'),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  by 
apheresis  point:  <  ME.  appoint™,  apoi»ten,< 
OF.  apointrr,  prepare,  Bettle,  fix,  F.  appoiuter, 
refer  a  cause,  put  on  a  salary  (cf.  Or .  a  point, 
to  the  point),  =  Pr.  apointar,  apontar  =  Sp. 
apuntar  =  It.  appuntarc,  <  ML.  appunelarr,  re- 
pair, appoint,  <  L.  ad,  to.  +  M  L.  i'««c tarr,  mark 
by  a  point,  <  L.  puneta,  usuallv  pNacfuni,  a 
point  :  wc  point.]  I.  fr«i«*.  If.  To  make  fast 
or  firm;  found;  establish;  seuure. 

W  ben  be  an"'«l"l  <lw  foiinilatinw  of  the  earth. 

Vrur.  vitl.  S» 

2.  To  constitute,  ordain,  or  tlx  by  decree,  or- 
der, or  decision ;  decree  :  command ;  prescribe. 

Thy  aerrauu  are  ready  to  do  ahataoerer  my  lord  the 
king  aliall  appoint.  t  Sam.  w  IS. 

I  nto  hlm  thou  gavc«t  crimmaiulmcnt  to  love  thy  war: 
whUJl  he  trana^rr-jwed,  and  immediately  thim  amxAntaut 
death  hi  him  anil  In  hit  generatlotu.  Z  had.  lit.  7. 


tt,.: 


.tut 


Sacred  ».'W«  and  mystic  song  applied 
To  Biialy  Pluto  and  hU  gloomy  bride.  Pope. 

8t.  To  be  busy  about;  devote  one's  self  with  dili- 
gent vigor  to;  ply  (which  see). 

Br  li  ever  applying  bis  baduewi. 

Latirner,  Sermon  of  tile  Plough. 
to  fast  tb^ir  way  nrWW'. 
I  a  cloud  of  .lust  did  rtv. 

.Valuer,  f.  tl.  II.  iv,  37. 

9i.  To  bend  (the  mind);  reflexively,  to  com- 
ply; conform;  be  subservient  to. 

Apptv 

Yourself  to  me  and  the  consul,  aixl  tie  wUe 

//.  yonwji.  Catiline.  llL  i. 

lOt.  To  risit. 

He  apiilbd  each  plaxi.  »,  f»»i 

Vhapimw,  Ilia.1,  ll  fll 
To  apply  one'a  aalT   («)  To  give  the  chief  port  of  one's 
tiran  and  tttcutlou ;  dodlcale  m  devote  one  »  self  (to  u 
u,  tnaa}dy  un»'«  •'((  to  the  mud)  of  butany. 
te  an  appllcatMi  or  «],|K;al ;  have  iw.arw  Ly  re- 

addrews  one  s  sell  (to  a  uemml. 
I  ayjAUd  myrif  to  bllu  for  help.  Jonti«i>N. 
=  Syn.  1.  T<i  plate  (rmX  —  S.  To  appropriate  (to.  — 4.  To 
turn,  oeild,  direct. —  6.  -tJdi.'l,  Itfcott.  Appiy.    ^e  ad. 
dtet. 

II.  introa*.  It.  To  l>e  in  close  contiguity.— 
2.  To  have  ap]>lication ;  lie  ap]die«ble ;  linve 
some  connection,  agreement,  analogy,  or  refer- 
ence :  as,  this  argument  applm*  well  li>  the  case ; 
tbe  remarks  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  you. 

.  <lf  the  IK.HJ.*  uf  the  Aeadcniy,  th-rlv  U  not  . MIC  - 


i  o  allot,  set  apart,  or  designate;  nominate 
or  authoritatively  assign,  as  for  a  uki>,  or  to  a 
post  or  office. 

for  ull  tla  cWWrenof 


Israel. 


A  «htp  was  *iry>int/d  them,  which  ship  thn-y  iMvau  lin* 
nacdUn-ly  Ui  ttt  up.  and  supply  plentifully  with  ail  uun- 
ner  «f  stores  for  u  Mig  sta)-.      B<t*rU\i,  Vlrginiu,  I.  %  11. 

TIm.  an-cleut  fll iudul  law  allovx-d  the  fntlicr  who  lia.1  no 
pro«pe<-t  i  -f  Lav  lug  legitltnatc  ».ns  t.i  apf*ti#t  or  nonif  tiiite 
a  dauohter  who  should  Imtr  a  mn  I..  hlins<  lf  and  not  t.. 
hrr  own  hnshaud.    Jfain^,  Ijirly  Law  and  l  ustoin,  p.  III. 

4.  To  settle;  fix,  name,  or  determine  by  au- 
thority or  upon  agreement :  as,  they  appniuU  it 
a  time  aud  place  for  the  meeting. —  5.  In  <V/rr. 
to  fix  the  destination  of  i  property)  by  desig- 
nating a  |>erson  or  persons  to  lake  the  u*e  of 
an  estate  created  by  a  preceding  deed  or  will, 
conferring  on  the  aii[.>oiiitor  the  power  ho  to  do.  •n'rLiVn*jii- 
Thin,  a  le»t«tor  mi)  gf>e  u  fund  (..  a  child  for  life,  with  apP^mMT 


apportion 

appolntable  (a-poin'ta-bl).  a.  [<  appoint  + 
-<wlc.]  Capable  of  being  appointed  or  consti- 
tuted ;  subject  to  appointment  or  decision. 

Mtreraonies  were  but  esarcisca  of  religion, 
by  superior  powers. 

A.  IT.  Oison.  niat.  Church  of  Eng.,  rvi. 

appoints  (a-poin-ta'),  a.  [As  if  F.,  in  lit. 
sense  '  pointed ' :  see  appointee.]  In  Acr. ,  sa me 
as  aiguinc. 

appointee  (a-poin-te'),  n.  [<  appoint  +  -rr'. 
after  F.appotnte,  pp.  of  appointor :  see  appoint.] 
1.  A  person  appointed. — 2.  In  tW,  the  person 
who  benefits  by  tbe  execution  of  a  power  of  ap- 
pointment.   Sec  api»>int,  5. 

appointor  (a-poin'ter),  it.  One  who  nominates, 
appoints,  onlains,  or  settles.    See  appointor. 

appointive  (it-poin'tiv),  a.  [<  appoint  +  -in.] 
1.  Of  or  pertamiug  to  appointment ;  appoint 
ing :  as,  tne  appointive  power  of  the  President. 
—  2.  Dejiendent  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
power  or  right  to  appoint;  filled  hy  appoint- 

X\  t  a  O  J I  Jl*0^a  il  X  O  t  ffpttl  f  *  AHy  Q^f^H^tM  t  i  I  £  Ol^aC 

In  t»7»,  the  quratlon  whether  the  entire  Indlclaryahnuld 
be  anywintire  or  elective  was  again  nlltmitteil  to  Ih.pular 
tote.  .V.  A.  lirr.,  t!XUII.  333. 

appointment  (a-point'ment),  a.  [<  ME.  apoynt- 
mcnt,  and  by  apheresis  po'yntment,  <  OF.  apointc- 
ment,  F.  a'ppoin It-men  t,  decree,  order,  in  pi. 
salary,  <  appointer ;  see  appoint.]  1.  The  act 
of  appointing,  designating,  or  placing  in  office: 
as,  he  erred  by  the  appointment  of  unsuitable 
men. —  2.  An  office  held  by  a  imtsoii  appointed : 
as,  a  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service. — 

3.  Stipulation;  engagement;  assignation;  the 
act  of  fixing  by  mutual  agreement :  as.  an  o,.- 
pointmevt  to  meet  lit  six  o'clock. 

I  shall  t»c  with  her  .  .  .  hy  her  own  ir/i/x>oiOisei,t. 

Skak.,  M.  \V.  of  W.,  U.  2. 

4.  Anything  fixed  or  established ;  establiabed 
order  or  constitution;  decree;  ordinance;  di- 
rection; order:  command:  as,  it  is  our  duty  to 
submit  to  the  divine  appointment). 

Wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil.  according  to  tbe  am'nntmerir 
of  tbe  priests.  f   :  :  >i 

l)o  you  not  think  It  was  a  merciful  apiwnlmmt  that 
our  fathers  .Hd  w.t  .m;  to  the  possession  of  in'iejK-ndenr,- 
...  as  to  a  great  ..rLie  drawn  in  a  lollert ! 

H.  CluMtr,  Addresses  p.  «7. 

5.  Equipment,  furniture,  outfit,  as  for  a  ship, 
an  army,  a  soldier,  etc. :  whatever  is  appointed 
for  use  and  management  ;  accoutrements:  in 
this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

We'll  act  forth, 
In  host  a/aWatWaf ,  all  our  regimcr.U. 

Xknk..  K.  John,  li.  1. 
The  .  nvnll.:rH  emnluUHl  their  chief  In  the  richness  of 

their  aplAiinlmrMl,  Prrtnitt. 

6.  The  act  of  preparing;  preparation.  [Rare.l 

Vi>ur  \v*t  appointment  make  with  f  lived  ; 
To  rrow  y«n  set  on.  Shuk..  M.  for  M..  Hi.  1. 

7f.  An  allowance  to  a  person ;  a  salary  or  pen- 
sion, as  of  a  public  officer:  properly  used  only 
in  the  plural. 


An  expenw-  proportloneii  to  nis  amK^iHtrntntt  an< 
tune  Is  neeeasar)-.  Vnrrtrrfl'l'i,  Maxlnu. 

8.  In  lav,  the  act  of  appointing  or  designating 
the  beneficiary  who  is  to  take  the  use  of  an 
estate  created  under  a  preceding  deed  or  will. 
See  appoint,  5. -council  of  Appointment,  in  Hie 
government  of  the  state  of  .New  Vurf.  from  177;  to  1-21. 
a  o.iincll.  .-..nUstlng  of  the  governor  and  four  senators 
ehissen  by  tin.  Aaseml.ly,  in  wh.sn  was  »»  -<e.l  th.  right  ..f 
aniMdnUncnt  to  .state  ottl.-cs  and  of  r.  movat  from  tlw  ui 
Mldnlsht  appointment",  in  ('.  .v.  i«J<n,-.  appoint, 
nicnts  made  during  the  Last  ln.urs.if  an  ndniinUtriitl"n ; 
iliecillcally,  llwise  so  made  by  I'mildrtit  John  A- lam*. 


ill iii,  a  te«tator  may  give 
power  to  n/.f»'.!if  the  fund  I.,  one  or  more  grandchlMreiL 
The  donee  <>i  the  power  h  the  npj».|titor,  ..id  " 
[K.lntor  to  enjoy  the  fund  ar. 


-poin  torj 


[< 


*,r.] 


i  i, 


nated  by  the  a: 
npiM.int.HS- 

&i.  To  point  at  by  war  of  censure;  arraign: 
as.  ''appoint  not  henvenlv  disjrosition,"  Milton. 
S.  A.,  1.  37a.— 7.  To  provide  wild  what  is  re- 
quiaite;  equip. 

Vou  may  ts.  armed  and  rt/./M>.'«r.yf  well. 

,SA.rl.,  Tit.  And.,  Iv.  2. 

»i%  hundred  cavalry  and  thr.-*  thoiixuid  miukeleem, 
all  perfeetlv  ,i;,f^iuv.r,  enter.  .1  Antwerp  at  or  

.wV-fley,  Dutch  It.'puMl,-,  III  .r«W. 

8t.  To  agrtte  upon;  decide  upon  or  settle 
definitely. 

She  sat  alloue  ami  gau  to  caste 
Whereon  aho  w.tlde  nt"'!/nt  hire  at  (lie  l;wt»  _ 

(  *uik,-^,  Trollm,  II  091. 

=  Byn.  2.  To  prcocrttw,  estalilUh,  .llre.1— S.  To  assign. 

destine,  constitute,  create,    7.  To  fuml.h.  suppl). 

'   n.  rdfraas.  1.  To  ordain;  resolve;  determine. 

Hie  I>il\l  llad  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Abtthophel.  J  Sum.  xvil  14. 

2.  In  laic,  to  exercise  a  power  of  appointment. 


In  tan,  one  who  lias  official  or  legal  power  of 
appointment.  See  appoint,  y 
apportt  la-iMirt'),  r.  f.  [<  F.  apportn;  <  L.  ap- 
pmrtare,  bring  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  pnrtarc.  cam-: 
see  porf'1.]  Toliring:  carry:  produce, 
apportert  ( a-oor'ter),  «.  A  bringer  it] :  one  who 
imports  anything  into  a  country;  an  introducer 
or  procurer. 

the  ajyAift.  e*  themselves,  ill.,  ir  aiders. 
t--vnt*.  traitors. 

Sir  H-  fMr.  Hbt.  Plsr.  O  r  .  v». 

apportion  (a-por'shon),  r.  t.  [<  F.  apportion- 
tier  (Cot grave),  <  ML.  apportionarr,<,  I.,  oil,  to, 
+  portioyn-),  portion.  |uirt :  see  jmrtion.]  To 
divide  and  assign  in  jui»t  j>ro|Mjr1lon  or  accord 
ing  to  some  rule;  distrilmte  ptoportionally ; 
allot:  as,  to  apportion  un^livided  riglits;  to  ap. 
portion  time  among  various  employments. 

M'jiH-y  was  miie.l  by  a  f.irce.t  lonii.  wliiih  wm  oyjoi- 
fi'c-ne.f  Htuolig  tile  jK-iple  acc.'rdliu-  to  th.  rut.  at  which 
they  had  been  n.s|->-tlv.  ly  ukm-k..  .!  i.,  tbe  lant  -oil-l.ly 

sfaciiu^ji,  Nugent  »  Hampden. 

-8yH.  Duptntr.  IHrlrihutt.  etc    See  duj-eiue 
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apportionatet  (a-p6r'shon-at>.  <-.  t.  [ 

«jn<or(>on«/«s,  pp.  of  ap}n<rtionare :  see 


[<  ML. 


ri  .w.J    To  apportion, 


apportionateil088»  (a-por'shou-at-nes),  ».  [< 
apjiortwnaU,  a..  +  •«■«.]  The  slate  or  quality 
of  being  adapted ;  just  proportion. 


The  common  rhureh  office  was  ua'd  for  the  King  wltiiout 
hnmina  the  |*-r*on,  with  some  other,  appuiii*  to  the  m-tes- 
hitv  and  circumstances  of  Mm-  ttlur. 

fn-fyn.  Wary,  Jone.  WlJUun.l»),  1«B. 
Wluil  influence,  I  nay.  would  tlies*  prayer*  have,  were 
they  dell>er.«i  with  *  due  emphasis,  and  <ift*»iu  ristnn 


.rW^nris),  price:  se<»  f iritv  and  nraijc.  and 
n/>ri.n-*  and  rtW.w-tatr.]     If.  To  value; 


llle  nuynrli"n 
mil. 


ol  it  to  the  end  for  which  It  n 
fref.  to  Vl«w  of  Naw  Directory. 


an- 1  >arlatloii  <it  voice  y 
3».  Apt  :  ready  in 


SUrU,  Si-eetator,  Nix  141 
said  of 


Ono  who  np- 


desdltui 

apportloner  (a-por'shon-er),  «. 
portions. 

apportionment  (a-rjor'shon-mcut).  «.   [<  "/'•  appositenesB 

■  -r«««(,-  after  Y.ajipDilionHemeHt,  ML.    '„,ii,v  „f  \# 


manner; 
nenlly. 


(up'6-/.it-li),  nrfi-.  In  an  apposite 
'suitably:  fitly;  appropriately;  perti- 


portum  -f-  •-  - 

apporlionamcnlum.)  1.  The  act  of  apportion- 
ing; u  dividing  in'o  portions  or  shares;  u  di- 
•\  ii.l itijiC  ami  assigning  of  a  just  anil  equitable 
portion  to  each  person  interested  or  entitled  to 
participate  m  ihiv  claim,  right,  pro|>erty,  or 
charge.— 2.  In  the  Cultc-d  States ;  (n)  The  dis- 
tribution of  representation  in  the  federal  House 
of  HepresciitJiSivoa,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  dif- 
ferent State  legislatures.  Initio  fonnenase  n  fresh 
apportionment  is  made  hy  l'oli»Tna  every  ten  years,  short- 
ly xt  tor  tin*  tyinipletii.il  i  if  tlwt  iteeennial  return  return*,  slut 
la  tlii.'  tittor  generally  after  stated  enumeration!  raaiie  at 
different  Arte*  in  dlfletvnt  Statu*,  or  after  the  federal  ecu- 
•uk.  In  tin- federal  apportionment,  lonirrcas  determine! 
the  proportion  <i(  rcprc*s-litatl»e»  to  population  (one  to 
1'il.lsi  i>I  the  total  (stipulation  of  the  I  nite,!  Staka  cniler 
tli  -  teiisus  of  II***.  or  IWlIn  all),  and  the  State  legislatures 
111  the  houmUri'*  et  the  elevtlve  districts  accordlhstry. 
(The  principle  tit  li-tflslatlve  apportionment  accnrdltia'  to 
population  Viim  been  tuiwe  recently  ailoptad  In  tin-  oOict 
Anicrtniii  and  newt  Kunipean  afatc*.  tlioaah  In  nunc  It  U 
uut  >et  very  strictly  appljerf.1    (),)  The  allotment  of 

direct  taxes  on  the  basin  of  population :  a  Con- 
gressional power  rarely  exercised. 

apposablo  (a-p6'H»-bl).  a.  [<  nppnarl  +  -aWf?.] 
t'apable  of  lieinu  apposed  or  brought  together. 

appose1  (a-|>oV),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  apposed, 
ppr.  ai>i>ofimj.  [<  F.  u;i/»osrr,  to  lay,  put,  or  add 
to,  destitutes  appoint,  repr.  L.  npimwrf,  ad- 
IMNrrr,  p]>.  <i/.,.o*)7tr.«.  iidptmliu  (ef.  ou/HMife), 
put  or  lay  at,  near,  or  by,  apply  to,  add,  <  ad. 
to,  +  jHtnrrr,  pp.  )>«*itux,  put,  plaee,  confused 
la  ML.  and  Horn,  with  jntwarr,  K.  /swrr,  etc.: 
see  fMia-,  and  ef.  comjuM,  drjMMt;  rs)iotC,  im- 

y,,.,,  i.ropow.  r./««.r.]  1.  To  put  or  apply 
(one  thing)  to  or  near  to  (another). 

Atn,le»  .  .  .  fissl  MlltVlrilt 
Aw  •<  them,  and  Hie  peen  it;.,.- 'd  llulr  hand, 

p,  )U  C"Au/<iimn.  llla<l,  tx.  U. 


(ap'o-zit-nes),  a.  The  state  or 
being  apposite;  fitness;  propriety; 


His  f  iwer  ltaviiiK  viMiiulit 
Ttii'  kln«  already  to  am**"  liin  Inoid 
C'/UtoMs  and  .VAirfi'ir.  «'liu>K.t,  Admiral  of  France, 


2.  To  bring  near  or  next,  as  one  thing  to  an- 
other; put  side  by  side;  arrange  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

See  you bon  tbe  ponple  >taud  In  hrapi, 
ljrh  man  sad  l<s>t>lnv  en  hU  ny»u  d  (ilijeil  T 

Itrkkrr  n«if  W'Uur^X  Sir  TboiuaB  Wyal,  p,  ST. 


appose'-'t  <a-p6z'), 

OF.  a  turner,  ai'txw 
.  MR .», 


r.  I.  [<  ME-  api>nnrn,  a/wnen, 
r,  with  unaccented  prefix  <l- 


~ :  see 


suitableness. 
appoaitlon1(»l>-,>-,!lsll'en''     t=F. "/'/>"*"•'>''= 

nr.  app>j:icio  =  du.  aposicivn  =  1'g.  appu*i(tUi  = 
It.  appmicionr.<  LI^  <J;./«<*if»o(it-),  rt<f;wxi»fro(it-), 
a  placing  by  or  near,  setting  before,  application, 
<  L.  ammtterr,  pp.  appttmt**:  see  npfntsA,  ap- 
posite.] 1.  The  act  of  adding  to  or  together; 
a  setting  to;  application ;  a  placing  together; 
juxtaposition. 
Tt»e  aii>*Miri"H  of  iu«  matter. 

,l,f>.i/*u,,f,l  hnln.-  of  .Uimeuta. 
Plai'Uw;  111  o/';i«i«f'en  the  la.t  end%  of  a  ilerlded  llerre 
doea  uut  re-i'fclaldt^b  ik-ninw  i-i.iiitiimdeiitioix 

;/  .>7*»n»/-.  ITin.  o(  lnythol.,  |  tL: 

2.  In  </r«iN. :  («)  The  relation  to  a  noun  (or 
pronoun)  of  another  noun,  or  in  some  cases 
of  an  adjective  or  a  clause,  that  is  added  to  it 
bv  wav  of  explanation  or  characterization. 
Tliua,  "riow,  the  famous  <-"tf ii',  ll'iil  ui  the  llrnt  eentary 
l«!fore  OirUt  ;  "<JU  liltn,  tlslt  »eeond  7,niri<i<-<u».  they 
hum!."  In  lamruaiKa  tint  dutlnirulah  ra»es,  the  noun  bi 
apiNMltlon  b  lu  tli«  same  ca»-  a»  Uic  wordPi  aliteliit  Ij 
npiMned.  The  name  term  l«  iUki  useilnl  an  a<ljeitln-  Mud 
htainlii  to  the  ninin  (or  pronoun)  P>  whieli  It  nter*  in  a 
leu  clow  relation  than  tbe  proper  atiritnitlve,  Islliii 
a.lded  rather  pnrrntlirtL-ally.  or  by  way  of  autatttnte  for 
a  ijUidtfyimr  i:laUM'.  '1'hus,  "The)  nana  l>arlu»  ore*i/  and 
":  "lYiltll,  crHshr.1  to  earth.  »liall  rlx-  attain.  Rare, 
ly,  it  U  applied  to  a  i  lnu-»',  whether  »utotantm-  or  ad)« 
tlve.  tlmt  nualiiies  ti  noun  (or  pronoun  I  in  nn  eipiivaletit 
uiaitner.    t'ompare  a'tritrulitv  njld  ^redimfire.    (ft)  The 

relation  of  two  or  more  nouns  (or  a  noun  and 
pronoun)  in  the  samo  construction,  under  the 
above  condit ions.  A*ni^A/i  T' mvlttrt,  lurdi  riMfiVej, 
Punt  tile  njni*f^.  my  *uo  J.-A/i  *  luxik  (where  *iol  i»  also 
jiosftrtMre,  tile  nlkO  of  tlio  jMSUta-aftivc  ense  Ik-Iiic  rxMplireil 
only  isilh  lie:  final  term),  ate  example*  ol  liouiis  In  *pl«o- 
■ition ;  "  /  ,/'»iiji  have  sent  mine  aneel*  (Rev,  nil.  10)  1* 
an  example .o!  a  rieinnun  and  noun  In  apinoitinn. 
3f.  In  rArf..  the  addition  a  ]>arallcl  word  or 
phrase  by  wav  of  explanation  or  illustration  of 
another.  .V.  Y„  IK  -  Growth  by  apposition.  In  tot., 

erosth  In  tlilrkiicsa  lis  Die  lepeated  fiiriiiatlonof  latulnir, 
■o,  ol  oellulnai.'  in  the  thii  kelilni!  <d  oi  ll  walU  and  ot  «l«rrh 
In  Hie  in.  n-ase  i.|  uta.n.-fi -irrim  ll I,-*. 

apposition2 (ap-A-zish'on).  a.  [(OF.n/ywridoB, 
var.of  o/i/K>.»ifiii«.  Seeo/ij>o«'-'. J  Apulilic dispu- 
tation or  examination:  now  used  only  as  it  tiumo 
of  Speech  Day  in  St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
appositional  (ap-o-zish'on-al),  «.  [<.  apposition 
+  -ui.]  I.  Pertaining  to  apposition,  especially 
.—  2.  In  hut.,  lying  tn- 


gramtuatical  apposition, 
gether  and  partlv  unitiug  so  as  to  a) 
a  compound  branch:  applied  to  the 
of  alga-. 


for     jirop.  M  E.  «/«««'«,  o/>;iow«,  <  OF 
MK.  ulso  by  apheresis  ijown,  mcsl.  E,  |«w3:  se« 
tnifmne  nnd'/Kx*3,  which  are  now  discriminated, 
jii/ow '-,  though  orig.  a  mere  variation  of  iwww, 

rseems  to  have  Is-.-n  regardetl  as  depending  on  appoaitlonally  (ap-.^itsh  on-al-i),  a<fr, 
L.  apptmrrr,  E.  «/-/««.•,  in  ref.  to  'putting'    position:  in  an  np|iositional  way. 
<,u..srions'to'oiie:si.en/i/.osrl.]    1.  Tooptw.se  appoffltiye 
in  ■lisi-inwioti;  bring  objections  or  dilllciiltles 
before  one  to  Is-  answered;  examine;  ques- 
tion; pose;  puzzle 


--i*  to- 
ll- like 


In  ap- 


appreaate 

OF.  preis.  pri»),  | 
ef.  «/>/) 
prize. 

Ilur  euparel  waa  aprayvt  with  pryncw  of  myste. 

dnJiir.  '•/  -4rfA.,  ct.  2». 

2.  To  value  in  current  money;  officially  set  a 
price  upon;  estimate  the  value  of :  used  espe- 
cially of  the  action  of  a  jiersou  or  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  under  direction  of  law 
or  by  agreement  of  persons  interested:  us,  to 
apprame  the  goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, or  goods  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent. 
[See  note  under  omirai-wr.]— 3.  To  estimate 
generally,  in  regard  to  quality,  service,  »\m\ 
weight,  etc. 

tlreekand  latbl  UUmlurowe  .hall  examine  only  fur  ttic 
aaxe  of  nooraonrijr  ol  deducing  the  sjrt  ot  hlea»  »hi,  b 
they  had  upon  ttie  nuhjrct  <d  style.    /"  Ijuiotru,  .style,  ili. 

To  «s-t  at  the  full  srorlti  of  r'Jifc  rson,  ...  see  must  oj>- 
■inno  him  tor  hlsnea  aiidfunilanielilal  guality  of  itetilus, 
not  for  hU  mere  literary  aceoinpllshm.  nls.  irrent  an  tlioao 

were.  TAe  tV«/..ry,  X.WII.  MST. 

Ttie  sli  kly  b»h<-,  .  .  . 
Whom  Emscli  took,  and  handled  all  his  linilj*. 
Aptirni^d  Ida  »el«ht,  and  fondled  falln  r  like. 

renoysoo.  I'.noi  li  Ardeh. 
appraisement  (jt-praz'nient),  n.  [<  appraise  + 
-imcwf.]  1.  ThtMiet  of  setting  a  value  upon,  un- 
der some  authority  or  appointment ;  appraisal. 
It  geiicrallv  implies  resort  to  the  judgment  of  a 
disinterest'ed  person.— 2.  The  rate  at  which  a 
thing  Is  valued  ;  the  value  fixed,  or  vnluatiou  ; 
estimation  generally. 

appraiser  (>i-pra'z6r),  n.  One  who  appraiaea, 
or  estimates  worth  of  any  kind,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  material ;  sjieeilically,  a  jterson  li- 
censed and  sworn  to  estimate  and  fix  the  value 
of  goods  or  estate.  |.t/.j.roije.  n;-;/nfi*rr,  a^mtsar- 
wnt.  are  now  iien,  rally  used,  instead  of  njjuvr.  tijj,ru*rt 
nyprteeuu-Mt.  altlsiugh  Ihe  latter  wem  f.inni  rlv  umsI  l>y 
good  Ensliah  antbora,  as  Baetin  and  Klsbop  Hall,  and  are 
•till  frequently  usssl  In  the  I'ulletl  SUUa.) 

apprecationt  (ap-re-ka'shou),  a.  [<  E.  aa  if 
«/>/)rmifi»(«-),  <  appretari,  adjirrcari,  pp.  n;>- 
]>recattt*,  pray  to,  adore,  <  ail,  to,  +  i-neari, 
pray:  see  pra>t.]  Invocation  of  ltlessiug; 
pntver:  as,  '"fervent  apprertitinttK,"  lip,  liall, 
Itvninins,  p.  4W. 

apprecatoryt  (iip'n>-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
•auprceiilnrius,  <  apprrairi:  see  apprecation. J 
Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a  prayer. 

Not  so  luueb  «;i>'rrprt'oes'  as  ilet'Laratory- 

fip.  Casts  of  rollseience.  111.  9. 

appreciable  (a-pre'slil-a-bl),  a.  1=  F.  apprecia- 
ble, <  L.  as  if  •upprftiaMm,  <  appreluirr:  see 
appreciate.]  Capable oflH-ing appreciated,  esti- 
muted.  or  pereeive.1 ;  neither  too  t 
great  to  be  eu|Mible  of 
tion;  perceptible. 

A  twelfth  |Mrt  of  «k'  labour  of  making  a  plongli  U  an 
rtjiyerrinWi  ijuantity.  J.  •"».  JtitL 

An  i«|our  whl<  ll  lias  no  apyrmaUr  effect  on  ttie  con- 
sciousness of  a  tiwn  has  a  very  marked  etlei  t  on  Ihr  eon- 
si  iousnvM  of  a  doss.  //.  SfnTr,  Trlii  of  1'syih.il..  (  79. 
ippreciably  (u-pre'sbi-a-bli).  «dr.  To  a  degree 
that  mav  lie  itppreciated  or  estimated ;  percep- 
tibly; bv  a  difference  tliut  mav  be  remarked; 
'  ably:, 


Tie- 


pr,.t  and  IVrkjti  uj./.in-d  eylher  other. 

I  tli-.r«  lo  I-  sord.s  awoke,  and  w  id  ted  a  e. 

Pi-r-        i  mou  (Hi,  Ml.  1 


m 

'tli, i  the  pe<i|de  lis  111  aff  ^  t  with  a  |s  ny  111  the  temple. 
«  betlier  I  tn  l  "lull,  le  thers  Ith  wors*-|iin  I  be  l)ii«  M  «ir. 

/'i>-r  /Tr.iew,»«  (III,  I,  47. 

Chrint  us,  foiinil  sittimt  in  the  temple,  not  to  sr.i/e  on 
tin  osiiwaid  ulory  uf  the  lions,,,  .  .  .  I .,it  1..  In     mid  itr- 
th, ■  doelopx  Uf   II"".  '         "i|'l  itiuns. 

Sju-cifically  —  2.  To  examine  (a  sheriff  )  with 
r  ■(••rciieo  to  (hisl  accoimis.    See  appmtir. 
appoaert  ia-po'/erl,  ii.    [<  api*/"-  +  -crl.]  An 
.  xamiiier:  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  ques- 
tions; specitieallv,  in  England,  a  former  officer 


(ti-iioz'l-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  «»- 
poxiiif,  <  L.  its  if  'appomtiiuf,  <  appoint  km  :  see 
nppotiiti-.]  I.  a.  1.  Apposite:  applicable. —  2. 
In  {tram.,  placed  in  apposition;  standing  over 
against  its  subject  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence. 

,1/.j*n,*jitv  lo  the  words  troiiut  immediately  U-fore. 

Alio/,  A'juf.'.  \ni mud.  In  Lilirirt  N»i1Tnt„p,  12. 
TT  «.  In  ijrnwi..  n  wnnl  in  apposition, 
appositorium  (a-poz-i-to'ri-um),  H. ;  jd.  apfHt- 
fitnrta  (-ill.  [>»L.,<  L.  opposHm,  pp.  of  u/o/o- 
N<rr  ,  aitp<iNcre,  put  near  or  by :  see  appotiU.]  A 
conical  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  the  nar- 
row end  of  which  is  placed  in  a  receiver  while 
the  Inryer  end  receives  the  neck  of  a  retort: 
used  as  a  precaution  against  the  breakage  of 
the  receiver  by  contact  with  the  hot  neck  of  a 
n  tort  during  distillation. 


<.f  tin-  l  ourt  of  Exchequer  who  examined  the  appOStt,  f.  t.      [<  F.  apnonlir  (Cotgrave),  <  It.         'a,  a\^lX..  WJlH 

■  •  »  «¥»!._      .  XI      _    _l.      IL    .t- .  /IT        •  .-  , .  /I   o.^l  rim  4     sjiiaa         ~  * 


•iir»  aeeotints.    The  office  was  nbolished  in    afipontarr,  <  LL.  'apfmtitari,  <  L.  n/i/»"«l«»: 
I o^nooff  .J    To].]a.  e  or  nrraiige  with  it  purptine. 
[<  L.  /ly./.».«i/«s,  aiipo-    .V.  A.  It. 

"  'ii-prti  '  zitl ),  «.  T<  tt)iprn\*i  +  -ah] 
"''appraising:  valuation:  appraise- 
ment or  estiunit ion  of  value  or  worth, 
appraise  iii-pra*'),  r. '-;  pret.  and  jip.  n/'/nuisrW, 
plir.  appraisim).  [<  ME.  (i/-rni»sr  w.  •apreiMu. 
also  o(ir/>-n  {>  mml.  appri™--.  apprize*,  q.  v.), 
and  also  simply  yrnrar  n./n-nnn.  praise,  appraise, 
<OF.  'ai'i>i>ir.  apn  Her,  aprifier,  apritir,  price, 
value,  praise.  <  LL.  </i»/iri  tinn,  value,  estimate. 


noticeably:  as,  he  is  appreeial>l>)  better. 

The  polls  of  an  approaching  «i«~ls  eliuiu.  seem  apt**- 
n«««  more  uiinicmua  n  the  ear  tban  th-sw  of  a  re.  .-.ling 
,„.  .1.  /*nin(r,  llin.  of  Pbyaiis,  |>.  lis. 

appreciant  (a-jiro'shi-ant),  a.  [<  L.  appre- 
tiaii(t-).i,  ppr  of  appritiarr:  see  appreciate.] 
Appreciative.    [Hare  ] 

sueh  wai  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
.t»»m-i«N>  alwuy.  ellosi  for  hisbesl  Inul. 

NoilArn.  lied  of  rolloquiea. 

appreciate  (a-pre'slii-it),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  «;>- 
precunei!,  ppr.  apprteiatimj.  [<  L.  <i; i;»r<  ttatUM, 
pp.  of  ttppri  lwri ,  value  or  estimate  at  a  price 
( >  it.  apprrijiart,  appri^'ore  =  Pg.  apreear  =  Sp. 
I'r.  aprreiiir=  F,  opprtei,  ;■),  <  atl,  to,  +  prelium. 
price:  see  price,  and  vt.appriii'f.  apprtci".]  L 
tnuui.  1.  To  value;  set  a  price  or  xulueon; 
estimate  the  I'oiumerciul  worth  of. —  2.  To  es- 
teem duly;  place  a  sufficiently  high  estimate 
on;  recognize  the  quality  or  worth  of:  as,  his 
not  opprmatf  it. 

arc  seldom  In  a 


apposite  (;ij>'o-/.il  i.  <?.  [<  L.  appimitiii,  ndpu- 
Mfw.v  places)  near  to,  lit,  suitable,  pp.  of  iieoo-  appraisal  0 
i.i.i,  adp'mcrc,  put  or  lay  :tt,  near,  or  by.  The  act  ot 
]iut  In,  itutiex.  add,  <  ml.  t-i.  +  iionrri.  place: 
we  »i/.-/i<w»-t  and  poitltmit.]  1.  Placed  near  to: 
s|s-eiiieally,  in  !••>'..  lying  side  by  side,  in  con- 
tact, or  partly  muted.  Hence  — 2.  Stiiluble; 
III;  appropriate;  applicable;  well  adapted: 
followed  bv  'o  „s.  ibis  argument  is  very  ap/x- 
.»,/.•  lu  ihe  ease:  "readv  and  apjumtt .-answers," 
Jtaoat,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  1^0. 


Tli.,  *e.tarl'".  a  . 
plo|ie»  lenqi.  i  of  no. nl  .sillily  I 
to  ,lj.;.rr'..ir.  tin-  motives  ol  tln-ir  enemies.  l.-iM-is, 
I  pRin.iuuc-e  that  yoimi:  limn  happy  who  is  eontrnl  with 
havim-  aispiinsl  tbe  skill  widen  Is-  bad  alined  at.  and 
waits  v»illiiiuU  sin  n  tin  oeensloii  ol  ninklrm  :t  ttftirr\aU,i 
shall  iirn»...  k'n  ,»lnu  well  that  ll  will  tnd  loiter. 

Aonersojl,  Snce,-*a 

3.  To  be  fully  conscious  of;  be  aware  of;  de- 
tect; pcrei-ive  the  nature  or  effect  of. 

The  eye  is/ij-ivriiifes  tiuer  dilterenees  than  art  can  cvtsm*. 

.  Works  and  llsyx 


appraise,  i>un-Uase,  <  L.  rrrf,  to.  +  pretinm  (> 


Then- Is  ri-x<on  to  l».Tiev. 

...I  .  \1n  ine  ilrlli  lli  )  .1 


Aiiie^si'i 
Hint  inse-  ts  rr/i/.r^ei'ir/e  soonds 
I!  VatU-e  Nat  S'K  ■•  .  p  UOi 


Digitized  by  Googl 


I  rtadf 

colours  we  shall  ( 
prebend  Uie  i 
design. 


appreciate 


tail  to  appreeittte  or  even  to  ap 
Ihe'worth  of  a  (winter'*  or  a  pueti 


•Sn-irtfrwme,  .Shakespeare,  p. 
4.  To  raise  iu  value;  advance  the  exchange, 
quotation,  or  price  of:  opposed  to  depreciate. 
Lest  a  sucldeu  peace  should  apt* 


-  Svn.  fit/if,  Priie,  Kttmn,  VMimate,  Apprteiate, 
Value  and  rsfuiwre  t^omtnonly  imply  a  comparison  with  n 
standard  of  commercial  worth :  a*,  to  rtiiue  a  picture  at 
an  owed ;  to  estimate  iu  value  at  so  much.  To  /.rite  Is  to 
value  highly,  generally  fur  other  Hum  pecuniary  reasons, 
and  suacestlii*  Uie  notion  of  reluctance  to  low.  Thus, 
we  priie  a  for  lt»  i-ixitcitU  <>r  asaoclations ;  we 

prite  a  friend  for  his  affecti-m  for  us.    To  ertcsin  Is  i 
Umcv  simply  to 


pllet  moral  appn>l>alioii.  tudimatinn  li  ull  act  of  compu- 
UUou  ur  JuJgm. lit.  and  wholly  without  fulling  or  nigral 
appretalion  :  aa.  b.»j<«ooif  thu  slic  <'t  a  room,  the  weight 
ill  aaUme,  the  literary  euellenee  of  a  honk,  the  character 
of  a  person.  (See  ,-*r>*in,  It.,  for  comparison  of  corn;, 
arunilinu  noimO  Appreciate  ti  to  set  a  Ju»t  value  on; 
It  Implies  Uie  um  of  wise  Judgment  or  delicate  perccp. 
Uob:  as,  he  appmialtd  the  quality  of  I  he  Work.  With 
thi*  perception  naturally  goes  a  corresponding  Intellectual 
valaaUmi  «sl  moral  esteem  :  as,  tln-v  knew  how  to  appre- 
t<au  iiU  wiirth.  .iMirsn'ure  often  Implies  hIki  Uint  the 
tiling  appreciated  Is  likely  to  he  overlooked  or  underesti- 
mate!. It  Is  commonly  used  of  good  things:  as,  I  iiistfer. 
jttwf  his  wickedness:  1  reofite.f  or  re<v>7wcte*f  his  folly;  I 
apprecuileti  his  virtue  or  wisdom.  Cominire  such  phrasea 
as  an  aosirresiifire  audience,  a  few  a/'/orrvicfiVe  word*,  n>i- 
pwuttwn  of  merit. 

The  |M'»rlt  after  removal  from  the  dead  oysters  are 
"classed "  liy  passing  through  a  number  of  small  brass 
nulendera.  .  .  .  UavW  been  ailed  in  this  way,  tbey  are 
tortc.l  as  to  colour,  welched,  and  ro/ii'if. 

i'licyr,  lirit.,  XVUI.  447. 

K.ir  Mi  It  falls  irtit. 
That  what  we  have  we  jinw  out  to  the  worth. 

'  ,  Much  Adi>.  Iv.  1. 
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apprehend  (ap-i*-hend'),r.  [<  OF.  apprehend  re, 

mod.  F.  appre'hender,  apprehend,  =  nr.  appre- 
hetuiar  =  Hp.  aprehender  =  Pg.  apprehrnder, 
the  older  Horn,  forms  being  contracted.  OF. 
aprendrr,  apprendre,  rood.  F.  apprendre,  learn, 
fon  ( >  E.  apprend,  olm. ),  =  X'r.  aprendre  =  Hp. 
apremler  =  Pg.  attrentler  =  It.  apprendere,  <  L- 
apprrhendere,  adprrhendere,  j>p.  apprehends, 
adprehentua,  eontr.  apprendere,  adpretuUrr,  pp. 
appreiumt,  ndpmumg,  lay  hold  upon,  seize,  un- 
derstand, comprehend,  <  ad,  to,  +  prtkevdere, 
eontr.  pmdrre,  seize:  see preheud,  prist* ,  ap- 
)>rt>\tm,  and  apprite*,  and  cf.  mmprehend,  rrp- 
rckemi.]  I.  traM*.  If.  To  lay  hold  of;  seize 
upon ;  take  imseesAiou  of. 


apprehensive 


1 .  One  who 


s  low  of  parentage. 

Ififfon,  I'  R..  I.  SK. 
The  truth  Is,  we  think  llurhtly  of  Nature's  penny  sImiws, 
and  rsfiinarr  wluil  we  tee  liy  the  eoet  of  tile  ticket. 

Unrttl.  nrvtlde  Travels,  p.  90. 

It  will  tie  MH>n  cnounh  *«  forset  Uu-in  [thi-  anrlenU) 
when  we  have  the  leamlcur  and  the  genius  which  will  en- 
able us  to  attend  to  and  ap}ir?ciat<  them. 

TAt'rron,  Vfaldeli.  p.  Hi. 

II.  intrant.  To  rise  in  value ;  become  4>f  more 
valuo:  as,  ]iulilic  securities  appreciated  when 
the  debt  was  funded. 

(a-pre-Klti-a'shon),  ».  [=  P.  appre. 
i  the  verb:  see  npprrckiff.]  1. 
The  act  of  setting  a  price  or  money  value  on 
real,  perxoual,  or  mercantile  effects. — 2.  The 
set  or  estimating  the  qualities  of  things  and 
giving  them  their  duo  value ;  clear  perception 
or  recognition  of  the  quality  or  worth  of  any- 
thing; sympathetic  understanding. 

What  sort  of  thwry  it  that  whh  h  Is  not  lnsed  upon  a 
eonipeU-nt  lipprreMtwn  of  weltuLiserved  facts  and  their 
rriaUoua}  MamUUn,  B..|v  and  Will.  p. 

Thcoe  who  aim  to  be  ClirUtlan  teachers  should  be  fully 
armed  U.  contend  (or  the  truth,  and  should  hare  a  clear 
ami  intelligent  of.i<woifi„n  uf  thtt  weapons  and  Uctka 
«hi«.h  may  he  ruiptoyed  aualust  It. 

l>amm,  Nat.  and  the  liltdc,  jk  15. 

3.  A  rising  in  value;  increase  of  value. 

The  gmrnrcMiiiiot  of  the  metal  which  is  our  single  stand- 
ard, and  the  coluujllrnl  decline  In  prices,  is  one  of  the 
'■auacaof  [the j  .  .  .  depression  . .f  trade. 

PHrtnigM*  lUr  ,  XI.  *sl. 

4.  In  SeoU  /air,  the  appraisement  or  valuing  of 
poinded  or  distrained  goods. 

appreciative  (a-pre'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  appreciate 
+  -ire ;  —  F.  apprecta  Uf,  relating  to  valuation.  ] 
Capable  of  appreciating;  manifesting  due  ap- 
prtH'iation:  as,  an  appreciative  audience. 

X  ride  In  the  Smthcm  summer  mooDllicht  tielnut  an  ever- 
injnyable  romance  to  an  aM^rr^iiirin*  nature. 

A.  W.  tirttrjtt.  Fool  s  Errand,  p.  ISS. 

appreclator  (a-prf«'shi-i-tor),  n.  [<  appreciate 
^"  -or;  =  F.  apprtciatcMr.]  1.  One  who  appre- 
eiates. 

A  discovery  tor  which  tliere  was  r»o  permanent  o^oreei- 
oi«e  lM  {fnincrv,  HcroKitua 


2.  An  appnrutus  for 
of  gluten  ciinlJlimxl 


lot 


•rmining  tho  nmnunt 
a  given  quuritity  of 


appreclatory  (it-prfl'shi-A-tiVri),  a.  [(  a;</.rr- 
etate  +  -ory.l  Kxpresaivo  of  admiration;  ap- 
preeiative:  as,  apprtciattrry  words. 

appredicate  (a-pred'i-kat),  n.  [<  Sh.  appratU- 
rnfuni  (tr.of  (Jr.  T;it.er«/rr/jt^ioitrior1,  <  L.nrf,  to, 
+  ML.  /irirvficyjfsin,  predicate.]  The  copula  iu 
a  preponit  Ion.    See  atpula. 


With  Aristotle,  the  pro 
I'om  a  hu,l  h,  him.  the 
iogkiuja,  teen  styled  the 


L-dicate  in 
latter  lu 


the  iljitie/i/irrt/e. 
Ar  »',  ffomiif 


i  the  copula:  uiul. 
lulMUiuchl  (Imek 


Wie.l  uf 


i  I  am 


Appr'keiul  your  places,  he  shall  be  Iready]  soc>n.  and  at 
all  poiult.  B.  JiMMm,  rynthius  Reveb,  v.  2. 

'Ilw  re  Is  ivotJiiliK  hut  lialh  a  double  handle,  ur,  at  le«st, 
we  have  two  liaiols  b>  ayprchrmt  it. 

Jrr.  Taplor,  lluly  Llvins,  IL  i  fl. 

S.  To  take  into  custody;  make  prisoner;  arrest 
by  legal  warrant  or  authority. 

The  robbrr  .  .  .  was  api<r*hnvi'd  selling  hia  plunder. 

(OJJ.m.rA,  The  Dee.  No.  1. 

Hancock  and  Adams,  though  remnvul  hy  their  friends 
from  tile  tmilMsliaUi  vicinity  of  the  force  sent  to  apprrhrnti 
them,  were  apprised,  too  faithfully,  that  the  work  of  death 
was  Ijcstjo.  AVrefr,  "rations,  p.  bs. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mind ;  seir.«>  or  grasp  men- 
tttllv;  tilke  ci>gnizanoe  of.  (at  To  perceive;  leam 
by  Uie  senses,  (fti  Tn  Icarti  the  character  or  quality  uf ; 
tiecvwv  ac4(iuttitul  or  familiar  with. 

llu  srnu  to  hear  a  lleareitlv  Krlnnl. 
And  thro'  Ulli  k  veils  to  ayprthtud 
A  UtKiur  working  to  an  end. 

Tennyson.  Two  Voices. 

1*1  To  Imagine,  especially  an  object  of  desire  r,r  i 
form  a  concrete  enceptiou  i>f :  freuuently  op 
ronvprvAend  or  attend. 

lie  apprrhfmt*  a  world  of  futures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. 

.SA<U..lllcll.lV.,  I.  1 

(cf)  To  understand  ;  take  an  intelligent  view  of. 
This  yet  I  rtpprrAeiwf  not :  why  to  those 
Among  whom  (jod  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  to  varlons  laws  are  given. 

Milt.™.  !\  1-,  HI.  2«. 

4.  To  anticipate  ;  expect ;  especially,  to  enter- 
tain suspicion  or  fear  of. 

All  tilings  apprrkfiirfhw,  nothing  luiderstanding. 

B.  Jonmin,  (.'jnthla's  Kevels,  v.  2. 
O.  lei  my  lady  arprrhrmt  no  fear. 

*»«*..  T.  si  ..I11.S. 

A  man  thai  apprthrwU  <ltaUi  no  more  deadfuily,  hut 
as  a  dninken  sleep.  .s'Aor.,  VI.  for  M.,  iv.  s. 

0.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  be  of  opinion  concern- 
ing.   See  extract. 

When  we  would  express  our  opinion  modestly.  Instead 
of  aaylng,  "This  Is  my  opinion."  or  "This  Is  my  Judg- 
ments" which  lias  the  air  of  dncmatlcalncss,  we  say,  "I 
loncrlve  it  to  tie  thus  -  f  Imagine  or  apprehend  it  to  be 
thus."  ittid,  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  ly. 

-  Syn.  2.  Tocalch.  arrest, capture.- S.  Apprehend,  Com. 
prrhrnd  ;  to  conceive,  perceive,  ace,  know.  "  We  appre- 
hend many  truths  w hlch  we  do  m  ■!  comj^yAcinf .  The  groat 
mystery,  for  instance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity  —  w*  lay  hold 
upon  it  (nd  yrrhemtvi  we  hang  upon  it,  oqr  souls  lite  hy 
II ;  but  we  do  not  Ului  it  all  In,  we  do  not  <vi«t>nuVtiif  It. 
It  belollirs  to  ttic-  Idea  of  (hid  that  lie  may  he  npyirAeiulnf 
though  not  eowp/fAeitcffrt1  by  his  reaaonaiile  creatures :  he 
has  ma»l«  them  to  know  him.  tboagh  not  to  know  1dm  alt, 
to  apprehend  though  not  to  eumprehrnti  him.'  Trench. 
4.  To  fear,  dread,  anticipate  (with  fear  I. 

II.  intrant.  1 .  To  imagine ;  form  a  concrete 
conception  of  anything ;  have  intellectual  per- 
;  catch  the  idea  or  meaning. 


apprehender  (ap-ry-hen'der),  ». 
seir.es  or  arrests. — 2.  One  who  di 
oguixes  tnentallv. 

apprehensibility  (ap-re-hen-si-bil'i-ti),  «.  f< 
apprehensible:  see  -bi/ity.]  The  capability  of 
being  understood,  or  the  quality  of  being*  ap- 
prehensible. 

Simplicity  ami  popular  apprehenmbilittf  will  bo  every- 
where aimed  sL    Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  taint.,  p.  II. 

apprehensible  (ap-re-hen'ai-bl),  a.  [<  LU  n/»- 
prckcHtibili*,  <  L.  apprehenm*,  pp.  of  appreken- 
dere,  apprehend  :  see  apprehends  Capable  of 
being  apprehended  or  understood ;  poesible  to 
be  conceived  by  the  human  intellect. 

It  IGreek  plliloaophy]  so  educated  Uie  intellect  and  c<in- 
as  to  render  the  tluepel  opprehentilile,  an  if  Iu 
rental  to  the  mind. 

I.  l:  fuher,  Beglu.  of  ChrisUanlty.  p.  IK), 
apprehension  (ap-nVhcn'shon ),  it.  f  =  V.  appre- 
hension, <  L.  apprehrnnioin-),  <  apprehrndcre,  pp. 
apprehentug ;  see  apprehend.]  1.  The  act  of 
seizing  or  tuking  bold  of;  prehension:  as,  the 
hand  is  the  organ  of  ap/rrehrnjiion.  [Hare.]  —  2. 
The  act  of  arresting  or  seir.ltig  by  legal  process: 
arrest ;  seizure :  as,  the  thief,  after  his  apprr- 


III.  12.  UaU) 


hCH/riOH, 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  appreheneiam  for  druuk- 
enneas.  Rae,  C<mt.  ^uciulbm,  p.  3t^. 

3.  A  laying  hold  by  the  mind:  mental  grasp; 
the  act  or  faculty  («)  of  perceiving  anything  by 
the  senses;  (6)  of  learning  or  becoming  familiar 
with  anything;  (r)  of  forming  an  image  in  the 
imagination  (the  common  meaning  in  English 
for  three  centuries,  and  the  technical  meaning 
in  the  Kantian  theory  of  cognition);  (rf)  of 
catching  the  meaning  of  anything  said  or  writ- 
ten ;  (r)  of  simple  apprehension  (which  see, 
below);  (/)  of  attention  to  something  present 
to  the  imagination. 
In  (ijiprvAensi'on,  how  like  a  god  !    ."iAalt.,  Hand,  t,  II.  2. 


e«rl"»,  Aliat  of  Mel  ,  p.  3X1. 
of Len  wt^^not'acco%mghto  truth,  but  apprehension. 


Is  simply  an  i 


The  proper  admlnlM rati, 
-est  on  a  Just  i^nlmtim 


.Sour* 

understanding  o(  tlm 
enuiiciaU-x. 

n,  (jrum.  of  Avent.  p.  Is. 
..f  mitwnrd  things  win  always 
>f  tbclr  cause  and  ongin. 

Emerton,  f-^asys,  1st  aer..  p.  2li. 
Wlustever  makes  a  large  impresaion  ujsjn  the  senses  is, 
other  tilings  being  ei|Ual,  easy  of  apfirehnwitm,  even  when 
not  of  curoprt  henslon.  Pup.  Sei.  Mo.,  X.WIH. 

4.  Anticipation  of  adversity ;  dread  or  fear  of 
coining  evil;  distrust  of  the  future. 
The  sense  of  death  Is  moat  In  njiiiee»e<wiV.n. 

.Sft.il- .  M  for  M..  III.  1. 
As  he  was  poaieased  of  integrity  and  l*iec. .ur,  I  wa«  under 
m  tlirowlng  hlui^nitke.1 mio »«[■ 

nt  the  object  of  his  . 
i  wUI  commonly  make 

ifwerson,  Hsaays,  1st  aer..  p.  ZIU. 
Simple  apprehenaloii  (MI.,  stwssVx  apprehend,  first 
used  by  Jean  llurldan,  In  the  fourteenth  century).  In  jiomi- 
natUtie  tnaie,  cxinceptlou  witlkoul  judgment:  tbe  thinking 
of  a  ifcaoic  as  dlstlngulslied  Irom  the  thinking  of  a  propo- 
sltion :  called  «i'iw;ifii  tKvause  a  term  is  simple  compared 
w  Ith  a  pruDotlUuii  —  Synthesis  of  apprehension,  in  the 
A'uafuin  phitotoLJiti,  that  operation  o)  the  tuln.l  liy  uhlch 
the  manifold  of  intuition  Is  rolUetcd  Into  dennlte  linages. 
It  la  called  pure  when  tile  maililold  o|ieratc0  upon  Is  that 
of  pure  space  and  time.  -  Syn.  &.  ComprehensUin,  under- 
standing, idea,  notion. --4.  Alarm,  Apprehenjrivn,  Fr'  ' 


etc.  (see  alarm),  disquiet,  dread,  anxiety,  misgiving,  solici- 
tude, nervousness,  fVarfutncaa. 


iwi.  Uiglc,  I. 


You  appreherul  passing  slcrewdly. 

Shot.,  Much  Ado,  IL  1. 

Put  It  Into  his  hand  :  tls  only  there 
He  apprehends :  he  has  his  (.-cling  left. 

B.  Jotwon.  Tile  fax,  I.  1- 
Slen  that  are  In  fault 
Can  subtly  apprrhemt  when  others  aim 
At  what  they  do  amiss 

than,  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  Iv.  2. 

To  apprehend  imtMially  I*  to  have  breadth  of  mind,  but 
to  W  shallow  ;  to  apprehend  really  I.  to  Ik-  deep,  but  to  l«. 
namiw-mlndej.    J.  II.  .V.irwuu,  liram.  of  Assent,  p  3i- 

2.  To  believe  or  be  of  opinion,  hut  without 
positive  certainty:  used  as  a  modest  way  of  in- 
troducing an  opinion:  as.  all  this  is  true,  but 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

Tilts,  we  appr'hrnd.  Is  a  mistake. 

(,W.f.rMiiM,  Versification. 

There  are  sentiments  on  simic  subjects  which  I  appre- 
hend might  Ik-  displeasing  to  the  country 

,1/frrean,  lu  Uancrolt  s  Hist.  Const,  I.  IS7. 

3.  To  bo  apprehensive :  be  in  fear  of  a  future 

•  .1. 

It  Is  worse  to  apprehend  than  to  suffer.  Have,    their  Urea, 


I  slull  be  very  «m.reAen*s're  ..if  any  creation*  wherein  I 
LemtStnfard,  Utters,  II.  3X3. 


;  quick  of  ap- 

Ine  Int. >  the  brain  ;  .  . 
eetlie,  lull  nt  nimble. 
Shak  .  2  Hen.  IV',,  IV  X 


apprehensive  (ap-re-hen'siv),  a.  [=>*.  apprt- 
hemif,  anxious,  <  L."  appreheniaai,  pn.  of  appre- 
hendere:  see  apprehend.']  If.  In  the  habit  of 
seizing;  ready  to  catch  or  seize;  desirous  to  lay- 
hold  of:  used  literally  and  figuratively, 
rv  apt 

uisy  do  any  kind  offk 

2.  Quick  to  learn 
prehension. 

A  go.pl  shcrriA-sack  .  .  .  ao-eudi 
niakea  It  apprehrnrire,  quick,  f. 
fiery,  and  .lelectalile  shapes. 

An  undenituii'lliig  dull'd  by  th'  Infelicity 
of  cottttant  sorn.iw  b  mil  ayprtheneire 
In  pregnant  non  lty.        ton).  Ijnly  s  Trial,  Iv.  I. 
Is  there  a  surer  way  of  achieving  the  I 
cles,  that  he  knew  le.w  to  iiiakc  x  iinull 
than  by  making  It  wise,  brlghl.  kiio.l 
qulck  wlttcl,  iiuLni.ius.  thoughtfuK  ^  A,,,(t>w^  ,,  ,,, 

3.  Kealizing;  conscious;  cogniitsut.  [Hure.] 
A  man  that  liss  sp«i>l  hl»  yoiingcr  tears  In  vanity  ali<l 

follv,  and  Is.  by  the  srsce  of  lin.1,  appr,h,iu,tv  of  It. 

Jrr  Tut*". 

4.  Iti  a  state  of  opprt-hension  or  fear;  feeling 
alarm :  fearful. 


of  'I 

Male  .1  gnat  one, 


The  h-Hillng  reformers 


Gladttone,  church  and  Statu,  vtl. 


•  Digitized  by  Google 


apprehensive 

6.  Inclined  to  believe  or  suspect ; 
•a,  I  am  apprchauire  tliat  he  doe 
stand  me. 


suspicious : 

i  not  under- 


.  even  by  1 

6.  Perceptive  :  feeling ;  sensitive. 

Thoughts,  my  Pienieiitors,  arm  d  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle  my  apttre hewiee  tenderesl  part*. 

Maim,  S,  A.,  L«S«. 

7.  In  metaph.,  relating  to  simple  apprehension. 
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apprehendere :  nee  apprehend.]  Learning;  in- 
struotion ;  information ;  lore. 
apprise1,  apprize1  (a-priz')>  r.  /.;  pret.  and 
pp.  apprised,  apprised,  ppr.  apprising,  apprizing. 
[<  F.  appris,  apprise  (<  L.  apprcntus),  pp.  of  up- 
prendre (<  L.  apprenaere),  teach,  inform,  learn: 
aee  apprise ' 


approbation 


In  fort. .  works  carried  on  lay  Uir  lieatoged  •Rmliiat  those  of 
the  tali-Ken.  —  Curve  of  equal  approach,  in  math  ,  a 

curve  aliMiic  which  a  boil  j"  deaeeudl  ng  i.y  the  force  of  gravity 
make*  euual  *ii|ir*ifwh«A  to  the  horlaoo  in  equal  portion* 
of  time.— Method  of  approach—,  in  alaebra,  a  method 
of  re*olvtiua  certain  probUMii*  by  assigning  limit*  and  mak- 
ing gradual  approximations  to  the  correct  answer.  TO 
graft  by  approach.  In  hart.,  1<>  march.  -  Syn.  L  Ap- 
proximation, advent.  -  X  Admittance- 

ap- 


It  yields  as  a 
that  the  cognition  r4 
aeiut'iv  act. 


ndgmcnt,  that  comparison, 
ia  implied  in  every  apprr- 
Sir  R".  //umgJcm. 


Apprehensive  concept,  a  concept  without  Judgment— 
Apprehensive  knowledge,  the  mere  understanding  of"  a 
proposition  without  aaseut  or  dissent :  opposed  to  adh*eiM 
rii.virfevj.v. 

apprehensively  (ap-r^-heu'slv-ll),  adr.  In  an 
apprehensive  maimer;  with  apprehension. 

apprehonaiveness  {ap-r*-hen  sivnes),  «.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  apprehensive,  (a) 
Readiness  to  understand,    (o)  Fearfulness. 

apprendt,  v  t.  [<  F.  apprendre,  <  L.  apprrmlcrc, 
lay  hold  of:  see  a/»prrflf««*.]  To  lay  hold  of; 
apprehend. 

apprentice  (a-pren'tis),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
apprentise,  K  ME.  apprentice,  aprentis  (and  by 
apnoresis  often  shortened  to  prentice,  prentis, 
mod.  E.  prentice,  q.  v.),<  OF.  apprentis,  aprentis, 
apremticc  (Kouchi  dial.  ap\»rrn tiche  =  Ft.  ap- 
prentis  =  H\>.  l'g.  aprendis.  Mi,,  apprentices; 
mod.  F.  apprmti,  as  if  sing,  of  apprentis  as 
pi.),  orig.  liom.  of  aprenti/,  apprciitij,  a  learner 
of  n  trade,  apprendre,  aprendre,  learn,  <  I,. 
appren'lere,  contr.  from  apprehendcrr,  lay  hold 
of,  understand,  in  ML.  and  Kom.  also  learn :  see 
apprehend.  ]  1 .  One  who  is  bound  by  indenture 
to  serve  some  particular  individual  or  company 
for  a  specified  time,  in  order  to  learn  some  art, 
trade,  profession,  manufacture,  etc.,  in  which 
his  master  or  masters  become  bound  to  instruct 
him.  lience  —  2.  A  learner  in  any  depart- 
ment; one  only  slightly  versed  iu  a  subject; 
a  novice. —  3.  In  old  English  lair,  a  barrister  of 
less  than  sixteen  years'  standing.  After  this 
period  ho  might  bo  called  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
jeant.— Pariah,  town,  etc  .  apprentice,  a  person  bound 
out  by  the  pro|ier  authorities  of  a  parish,  town,  etc.,  to 
prevent  hi*  becoming  a  public  chargr 

apprentice  (a-pren'tis),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ap- 


& 

.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, to;  inform;  advise:  followed  by  o/ before  a'pproachability  ia~pr6-clia-bil'i-ti),  n.  [< 
that  of  which  notice  w  given:  as  we  will  ao-  *»SSJ™  Approachablen« 
prise  the  general  of ^au  intended  attack;  be  £ffaW,itr  I{uMh 

approachable  (a-pr6'cha-bl),a.   [(approach  + 
-«6ir.J  Capable  of  being  approached:  accessible, 
approachableness  (a-prd'eha-bUnes).  w.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  approachable  ;  affa- 


appriseel  his  father 
He  had  lieen  repeat 
frteniU  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  bloc 

Maeaulap,  Hist.  Bug 


f  what  he  had  done, 
tly  appritrd  that  bonie  of  hla 


We  now  and  then  drurt  In  nature  «l^ht  dislocation*, 
rlitch  afipmt  us  llutt  this  surface  on  which  we  now  stand 
■  not  used,  hut  sliding.  Aoierson.  Essays.  1st  aer..  p.  SaS. 
=8VIL  Notify.  a«|ilaint,  warn,  tell,  mention  to. 


apprise-',  r.  f.  Sec 

apprize' ,  n.  and  r.    9«>e  appruel. 
apprize-,  apprise2  (a-priz  ),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp 

apprised,  apprised,  ppr.  apprising,  apprising. 

[<  ME.  aprut-n,  <  OF.  aprivr,  aprixicr  {MY,,  also 

apraifitcn,  •apreuen,  mod.  E.  appraise,  <  OF. 

•apreuer,  apretier),  <  LI.,  appretiart.  value,  es- 


biiity ;  friendliness, 
apprbachet   (»-pr6'chfr),  «.     One  who  ap- 
proaches or  draws  near, 
approaching  (a-pro'chiug),  n.  IuAort.,the  act  of 
ingrafting  a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  ano- 
ther without  cutting  it  from  the  parent  stock. 
Also  called  inarching  and  grafting  by  approach. 
approachiess  <  a-prooh'lea),  a.    [<  approach  + 
-Jew.]    Without  approach ;  unable  to  be  ap- 
proached; inaccessible ;  forbidding. 


timate:  see" apprecia te,  appraur,  anil  ef.  prise'*,  jpproachment  i  a-proch'mciit).  s.  [<  apprnach 
price,  praise.]  8anie  as  appraise.— To  apprite  a 
Deri  tags.  In  Seutetare,  to  lnrcat  a  creditor  witli  tlie  hertt- 


^t-  -ittenf.]  The  act  of  approaching;  approach ; 
affinitv;  resemblance  in  trait  or  Character. 
[Hare'] 

Ice  will  not  concrete,  but  in  the  apprnachmeni  of  the 
air.  -Sir  T.  Jtroirw,  Vulg.  Err. 

)  (ap'ro-bat),  a.  [<  L.  apprabatus,  pp. : 
ieethoverb.J  If.  Approved.  Sir  T.  Elyvt. — 2. 
In  .Sc»f*  lave,  accepted.  See  the  verb, 
approbate  (ap'ro-bat),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  07*- 
probated,  ppr.  approbating.  [<  I,,  appmhatus, 
pp.  of  approbare,  assent  to  as  good,  favor,  ap- 


UUt  IKit  111 

.  .  made  signs  for  Kip  to  aepruocA  and  aasia  him 

:  load-  Hketch-Rouk,  p. 


prmheed,  ppr.  apprenticing.  [<  apprentice,  11.] 
To  bind  to  or  put  under  the  care  of  a  master, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  iu  some  art, 
trade,  or  profession;  indenture, 
apprenticeaget  (a-pren'tis-aj),  n.  [Also  spelled 
aiiprentis(s)age,  (.  Y.  apprentisage,  now  appren- 
tissage,  <  OF.  apprentis:  see  api>rentice,  ».,  and 
■age.]  Same  as  apprenticeship. 
apprentice-box  (a-preu'tis-teoks),  a. 
thrift-box. 

apprenticehoodt(!i-pren'ti!,-htu')>  *•  ' 

ficc  +  -hmxl.]  Apprenticeship. 

Must  I  not  serve  a  long  ajry  -  . 
To  foreign  passages  7  AAa*..  Klch.  11.,  L  X 

apiirenticeship  (a-pren'tis-ship),  a.  [<  appren- 
tice +  -ship.]  1.  The  service  or  legal  condi- 
tion of  an  apprentice ;  the  method  or  process 
of  gainingkiiowledgc  of  some  trade,  art,  urpro- 
fession  from  the  instruction  of  a  master. —  2. 
The  term  during  which  one  ia  an  apprentice. 

appres&od  (a-prest ' ),  a.  [<  L.  apprrssus,  adpres- 
shs  (pp.  of  apprimerc,  press  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  ;ire- 
twerr,  press)  +  -tip.]  Pres-'ed  closely  agaitmt; 
fitting  closely  to;  apposed.  A  term  nsnl  in  tiotany 
androoho.  and  to  a  liiuiu-d  cite-nt  in  geology:  as.  tl>e 
»l>ikekt4  of  a  grass  may  I*  closely  <,m>r?**t,i  hj  the  rachU. 
So  alsi»  tiairs  or  feathers  when  closely  ap|H«w.'d  are  saM  l" 
tie  Hjfpttwxi.  I  h-\ures  of  strain  are  said  to  t>e  fln'irW 
when  the  antlilliuN  i>r  synclinals  arc  chsely  foVlnl  to- 
grthcr,  s.j  that  the  oppinlvo  i-orrrv|n<l|i|ln«  |»rtl  inv  are 
brouriit  in  ouitn--t  with  c»A-h  etlier,    In  botany,  also  wTit- 

tetl  iT'//  rr**-if  twhirti 

apprestt  (a-pre«t'),  n.  [<  OF.  apreste,  apprttt, 
luoii.  apprt't,  preparation,  (.  aprt.sttr,  appreslcr 
(mod.  apprr'ter),  make  ready,  <  1,.  «<?,  to,  + 
pra-sUirc,  make  rcadv:  si-e prisC*,  and  ef.  prr*t'i, 
impress'*.]  I'repnration  or  provision,  especially 
for  war,  by  enli-titig  soldiers. 

Vespasian  laic  at  V  rk-  niaklll*  Ilia  aptirejfs  .  .  .  to  gu 
aguin-t  the  Sc"t»  still  lli  ta 

«.V.>oAe,t,  fhn>n.,  Scotland (11S0).  p.  «. 

appretenr  (n-pra-ter'),  ».  [F.,  lit.  a  preparer, 
<  appre'l'-r,  pn-|>are:  sen  apprest.]  A  rubber 
used  iu  giving  a  gloss  to  skins. 

apprisal  (»-prr«ill,  n.    Same  as  appraisal. 

apprise't,  apprize 't  (a-prij;'  ).  n.  [<  ME.  ap- 
pri.-',  apri.fr.  \  OF.  aprue,  apprise,  instruction, 
prop,  feiti.  of  ujirw,  appris,  pp.  of  aprt  ndri,  F. 
apprendre,  teach,  learn,  inform, <  L.  apprentierc, 


l<-  estate  of  Ills  debtor. 

apprlzement  (a-priit'mcnt),  n,  (<  apprise?  + 
■ment.  Cf.  a^>/>ra»»rmef)f.]  Same  as  appraise- 
ment. 

apprizer  (a-pri'ier),  a.  [<  apprise?  +  -rri.)  approbate Kap'rt-bat),a 
Same  as  appraiser. 

approach  (a-prooh'),  r.  [<  ME.  apntchen,  ap- 
prochen,  <  OF.  aprochicr,  F.  ufmrochcr  =  Fr. 
apro/>char=i  It.  approeciare,  <  ML.  api<ropiarc, 
come  near  to,  <  L.  ad,  to.  +  pmpins  ( >  Pr.  pro- 
pi  —  F.  proche:  see  prochain),  nearer,  ooinpar. 
of  pmpe,  near.   Cf.  «p/>rojrtm«/<\j'    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  come  or  go  near  in  place  or  time;  draw 
nearer;  come  Into  presence. 

Ho  was  cr.pcvt»l  thi  n, 
*  it.        Sluik..  rymbcUne.  II.  4. 

He  . 
witli  Ui 

2.  Figuratively,  to  draw  near ;  approximate ; 
come  near  in  degree :  with  to :  as,  he  approaches 
to  the  character  of  an  able  statesman. 

II.  fraw*.  1.  To  briug  near;  advance:  as, he 
approached  his  hand  to  the  cup. 
I  .  .  .  appnuuM  my  chair  hjr  »ly  Adna  ta  the  tlre^ 

Eren  as  a  resi>lved  general  ajiyirMsrAes  hU  ramp  ...  as 
nearly  as  he  caji  to  the  besieged  city,  Scoff. 

2.  To  come  or  draw  near  to :  as,  to  approach 
the  gule.— 3.  Figuratively,  to  come  near  to  in 
quality,  character,  or  condition;  nearly  equal : 
as,  modern  sculpture  does  not  approach  that  of 
the  U  reeks. 

that  I 

Inary,  Nov.  IT,  16S4. 

an  admirable  pott,  and  thought  even  to  have 
!  limner.  Sir  Temple. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  approach  complete  adjusl- 
cnt  of  their  natures  to  social  need*,  there  must  lie  fewer 
and  smaller  opportunities  for  giving  aid. 

//.  .Vjs-iurr,  I  lata  of  Ethics, 

<  ME.  approche  =  F. 
J     1.  The  act  of 


ll  aud  so  cil 
•aw  anything 


traordbiary  waa  the 

**W*ri*^l 


He  wa 


approach  (a-proch'), «.  [< 

approche;  from  the  verb., 
drawing  near ;  a  coming  or  advancing 

Docs  niy  «l;^ityv«cn  iluplram'  hi*  grace  ?  are  my  eves 
So  haV'ful  to  hliu  !       Plrldui,  \Vl(e  for  a  Month.  I.  1. 

2.  Access ;  opportunity  or  liberty  of  drawing 
near;  nearness:  as,  "the  approach  to  kings. 
Bacon. — 3.  Nearness  or  close  approximnt  inu 
in  quality,  likeness,  or  character. 

Absolute  purity  of  blood,  I  reiieat,  will  tie  found  no. 
where;  hut  the  nearest  oi.wroitrVj  b.  It  mint  tie  li«*ed 
for  among  those  nations  wlilch  have  played  Uw  least  ngur.- 
in  hUtory.  K.  A.  Piremnn.  Aroer.  Ucts.,  p  M. 

We  can  none  the  lea*  reatoru  or  reconstruct  individual 
Old  Aryan  Words  with  a  lair  nmiroacA  to  accuracy. 

J.  r  Ukt,  Evoluli.,uist.  p.  1-.11. 

4.  A  passage  or  avenue  by  which  anything  is 
approached  ;  any  means  of  access  or  approxi- 
mation. 

The  «pf<r**teh**  to  ttie  city  ef  New  Orleans,  from  the 
eastern  .jiurter  »!•-»,  will  1,14111  re  n>  .-vatuliieil,  and 
iiture  enectually  liuimlcd.       J,/,  r,t»t,  Wi.rkv  \  ll|.  04. 

Trie  ir/ij^rortrA  hv  rail  1.  thiongti  the  tunl^hcMuid  lag'-'na 
which  lie  011  1  Itlo-r  »l  I.-  ..f  II..  Klimii- 

r  It.  U  >tr,ur,  K.MlntUUiut  Jmim.  y,  p  46. 

6.  pi.  lu  fort..  the  works  thrown  up  by  besiegf-rs 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  advance*  toward 
a  fortress.  Compare  Imyau. —  6.  In  golf,  the 
play  by  which  a  player  endeavors  to  get  his  hull 
on  to  the  putting-green — Counter  approach**, 


prove:  see  approve LJ  1.  To  express  approba- 
tion of ;  manifest  a  liking  for  or  degree  of  satis- 
faction in;  express  approbation  of  "officially,  as 
of  a  person's  fitness  for  a  public  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  approve ;  pass. 

The  i-aua*  of  this  battle  every  man  did  allow  and  appro- 
tot,  llatt.  Hen.  \U..  an.  S. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice.  J.  KUot. 

2.  To  license:  as,  to  approbate  a  person  to 
preach;  to  approbate  a  man  to  keep  a  hotel 
or  other  public  house.     [United  States.]  — 

3.  In  .Scot*  fair,  to  approve  or  assent  to  as 
valid  :  chiefly  in  the  following  phrase  Appro- 
Date  and  reprobate,  In  Seot*  lair,  to  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  part  otf  a  deed  while  rejecting  the  rest :  aa. 
for  ctamplc,  where  a  disposition  on  a  death  bed  revokes  a 
prerloft*  llege-poustle  conveyance  to  the  prejudice  of  Ihe 
heir  at  law,  but  still  gives  tlve  estate  part  the  heir.  The 
heir  wtio  abides  by  tike  doed  In  so  tar  as  It  revokes  the 
liege -posisUe  deed  to  his  prejudice,  while  he  challenge*  it 
on  the  head  of  death-heil,  in  so  far  as  it  defeats  bis  interest 
in  the  estate,  is  sai.l  to  opfiroAafr  and  reprobate  the  deed- 
This.  however,  is  contrary  to  taw.  and  cannot  be  d<  >ne ;  lie 
must  elect  Ifetwcen  the  two  alternative* :  hence  in  Kngliah 
law  the  act  is  called  /ferritin. 

This  is  not  an  onlinary  case  of  election,  but  I  consider 
that  ft  ia  not  open  to  her  both  to  approbate  and  rejrrobau 
—  to  take  benefit*  under  the  settlement,  and  l.y  her  will 
to  dispose  of  property  which  I*  comprised  thereto  In  a 
manner  not  In  accordance  with  It*  nrovlslnn*. 

HVcJUy  Ittpanir,  XXX II.  Mil. 

approbation  (ap-rf>-ba'«hon),  n.  [<  ME.  appro- 
bation, proof,  <  L  approbatio{n-),  <  approbare, 
pp.  approbatus:  see  (ti»i»roee».J  1.  Tlie  act  of 
appro vi ng  or  commending ;  the  giving  of  assent 
to  something  as  proper  or  praiseworthy;  sanc- 
tion ;  approval ;  commendation. 
The  silent  ajiyirubalion  nf  one's  own  lvTcast 

Mfttmtlh.  It  of  Pliny's  Letters,  i.  8. 
Both  manager*  and  anthors  of  the  least  merit  laugh  at 
y.nir  preienslons.   The  public  is  their  critic-  without 
whose  lair  ocproAuIuin        ^aw  no  p)11}.  rar,        on  the 
stage.  Sheridan.  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

If  the  awrohition  of  gnc*l  men  be  an  object  Bt  to  he 
piirsuiMl,  it  la  lit  to  lie  enjoyed. 

D.  »'et»fer.  Speech,  Senate.  May  XT.  1S3*. 

2.  In  the  liom.  fath.  Ch.,  the  official  judg- 
ment of  a  bishop  or  his  representative  approv- 
ing the  fitness  of  a  priest  for  hearing  confes- 
sion.   It  l«  distinct  from  the  conferring  of  juriKll.-tlon 

|«.w.r  of  al»..lvlns,  thmigh  ■  tcej*  In  case  ot  .Ur*rer 
of  desth.  necessary  to  the  valid  exercise  of  live  Uttrt. 
S,'e  y  11  c.*ti/ri.oi. 

3.  An  official  sanction  or  license  formerly  re- 
quired iti  England,  France,  etc.,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  or  other  writing.— 4t.  Con- 
clusive evidence;  proof.  Shak. —  5*.  Proba- 
tion; trial;  novitiate. 

Till,  day  in)  sister  should  Ihe  cloister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  approbation. 

Shot.,  it.  for  SI.,  t  S. 
=Bjm.  1.  A>;m«Mh'on,  Jji|*»ivii,  liking,  cwnmendation  ; 
•auction,  onstnl  concurrence,  .4 pproiMttm and  ai^peomf 
are  b.x>.mlrig  separated  In  meaning,  approbation  being 
used  more  l.>r  the  Inward  feeling,  and  approval  man  tot 
the  formal  act. 
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approbative 

approbates  (ap'rp-ba-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  apprn- 
batif,  <  L.  as  if  "approbation :  see  approbate 
and  -ire.]  Approving ;  expressing,  implying,  or 
of  the  nature  of  approbation, 
approbativenesa  (ap'ro-ha-tiv-nes),  n.  In 
niiYit.,  ambition;  love  of  praise  or  desire  for 
fame;  p 
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nion  of  others;  claim  or  use  ax  by  an  exclusive 
right :  as,  let  no  man  appropria  1c  the  use  of  a 


To  themselves  apjvopnatinn 
at  Go<L  Millnn,  r.  L.,  llL 


i.iei  of 


character;  sensitiveness  to  the 
Foxier  and  ll'eiU. 


approbator  (ap'r^ba-tor), n.  [L.,  an  approver, 
<  approtiare,  pp.  approbate*,  approve :  see  ap- 
ptott\.]    One  who  approves  formally:  as, 


TIk  Spirit 

A  mail  Is  »  knave  who  falsely,  but  in  the  panic  of  turn- 
tii4  ail  suspicion  from  hicobetf,  charges  you  or  roe  with 
having  illiprvvriattd  another  man's  Jewel. 

l»  •/mnerv,  *«rct  Societies,  it 

The  estate  I  to  admired  and  coiled  Is  my  own.  It  it 
the  Daturc  of  tho  soul  to  wri.!*  all  thing*. 


"judges  and  approbatori,' Eeeiyn,  Letter  (1869).  2.  In  general,  to  take  for  any  use;  put  to  use. 
[Rare.]  In  fciUr  light  the  leavea  of  plants  decompile  both  car- 

approbatorv  i  fi|/nVb*-tO-ri),  a.  [<ML.  appro-  boulc  anhydride  ami  water,  oiipm/ieiiriiw  the  carbon  and 
KtoriuH,  <  11  a  pproba  tor  /  see  approbator.]  Hav-  «,*  hydrogen  of  e«h  for  their -wr,  growth  attrition, 
ing  the  nature  of  sanction ;  containing  or  ei-   _   m  "      3"utr- tu'"1, 0 

3.  To  set  apart  for  or  assign  to  a  particular 
purpose  or  use,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  pur- 
poses or  uses:  as,  Congress  appropriated  more 
money  than  was  needed;  to  appropriate  a  spot 
of  ground  for  a  garden. 

The  profits  of  that  establishment  (the  rast-offlcel  had 
been  appropriate!  by  parliament  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Jfoojufaj/.  Ilial.  Eng.,  ill. 

4.  In  ecetee.  late,  to  annex,  as  a  benefice,  to  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  for  its  perpetual  use. 

[<  LL.  ap- 
.  Set  apart 
belonging 

peculiarly;  suitable;  tit;  befitting ;  proper. 

It  might  be  thought  to  ho  rather  a  matter  of  dignity 
than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  Ilia  own  case. 

/tocun. 

More  appropriate  instance*  abound. 

invrcNi'jiir,  King  and  Tlook,  II.  1M. 
A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society,  each  evokes 
and  n>i«kr<a  iu  specific  qualltiea  and  produces  ita  appro- 
print*  type.  Ltcty.  Enron.  Morals,  I.  161. 

-  8yn.  Apt,  becoming.  In  keeping, 

n.t  ». 


Utter*  .  .  .  confirmatory  and  approbatory. 

Hakluyt *  rosvjpes,  I.  *57. 

approcllvityt  (ap-iy-kliv'i-ti),  n.  [<  on-*  +  pro- 
entity.]  Proclivity;  inclination;  tendency, 
apprompt't  (a-prompt'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  ad,  to,  + 
promplus,  prompt :  Bee  prompt.'}  To  prompt ; 
stimulate;  encourage:  as,  "to approntpt  our  in- 
vention," Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
apprompt3?,  r.  t.  [<  AF.  apromjtter,  apromUr, 
OF.  enpromter,  F.  entpruntet 
ter  =  It.  iisiprosfarc-,  borrow 

give  or  take  in  pledge,  <  LL.  *iit»ron»M 
,  <  in  promutuum,  in  advance  (>  Wallach 
inprumut,  a  pledge):  L.  in,  in,  for;  promutuum, 
an  advance,  neut.  of  prnmufuiw,  paid  before- 
hand, advanced,  <  pro,  beforehand,  +  mutuut, 
lent:  see  mutual.]    To  borrow, 
approof f  (a-prSf),  i».    [The  mod.  form  is  re- 
lated to  approve  as  proof  to  prow;  ME.  ap- 
preffe,  apref,  <  OF.  aprorc,  aprcuct,  proof,  trial, 
?  aproccr,  prove :  see  approve1,  and  cf. 
1.  The  act  of  proving;  trial;  tent.- 
proval  or  approbation. 

1  a  marriage  feaat  to  crown 
toe,  and  tipproaf  of  it. 
J.  Rtaumant,  riychc,  X.  S3. 


'.  aprompttr,  apromUr,    ecclesiastical  corporation  tor  its  perp, 
nter  =  Walloon  epron-  appropriate  (a-pro'pri-At),  a  and  «.  \ 
•ow,  =  Wallach.  inprn-    propnaltu,  pp. :  we  the  verb.]   I.  a. 
ledgp,  <  LL.  *i«»roii«M-   ,or  ■  particular  u»e  or  person :  hence,  1 


rig 


hu  simple. 
JJojiO,  Style 


of  Holy  itcrlpture,  p. 


approve 

approval  (a-prC'val),  ».  [<  npnroivt  +  -al»] 
The  act  of  approving ;  approbation ;  commen- 
dation; sanction;  ratification. 

A  e*naor  .  .  .  without  whose  iitairneni  no  capital  sen 
t»nen»  arc  to  be  executed.  S.r  II'.  TrmpU,  Heroic  Virtuea. 

He  oat  Uiiilflr,  tntinnatintc. 
eain.'r  to  unfold  hlmaelf  to  her. 

Mr*. 

^8yn.  Approtatum,  Apprfiml  (aoc 
ance.  oonsent,  aulhorlfJitb>n. 
approvanoe  (a-pro'vans),  n.  [<  OF.  aprotaHct,  < 
'aprorer:  see  approve^  and  -atic*.]  The  aat  of 
approving;  approbation.  [Archaic.] 
The  people  atandhtg  ail  aitont, 
Aa  In  epprucwjier,  do*  thereto  api>laud. 

Sprtitrr.  F.pitlialamion. 

approve1  (a-proV),  r. ;  pret  and  pp.  approved 
(rarely  pp.  "apprort  it,  aft<T  proven),  ppr.  approv- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  n/mroot*,  <  ME.  opro- 
ren,  appreoven,  apreren,  appreren,  <  OF.  aprorer, 
approver,  approurir,  appreurer,  approbrr,  etc., 
F.  approu  eer = I'r.  Sp.  aprobar= Pg.  approvar= 
It.  apyrrovarv,  <  L.  approbate,  adprobare,  assent 
to  as  good,  approve,  also  show  to  be  good,  con- 
firm, (  ad,  to,  +  probare,  <  probu*,  good :  see 
nrorc]  I.  frow.  1.  To  make  good;  show  to 
be  real  or  true;  prove;  confirm;  attest;  cor- 
roborate. 

What  damned  error  but  some  aobor  brow 
Will  bleaa  IL  and  inni>  it  with  a  text? 

.SAux.,  M.  of  V.,  III.  «. 
Wouldst  thnn  apprott  thy  cooatanry  7  Appntr 
llrel  thy  obedience.  MUm,  P.  L,  Ix.  S»7. 

The  Guardian  Angela  of  Paradlan  ore  deacrllied  aa  re- 
turning to  Heaven  upon  the  Kali  of  Man,  in  order  to  ap. 
imrt  their  Vigilance.  A <Mwon,  Spectator,  Nu.  367. 

2.  To  show;  prove  to  bo;  demonstrate. 

In  all  things  ye  June  appntrd  rouraelrca  to  be  clear  la 
this  matter.  i  Cat.  vii.  11. 

*T1«  an  old  leaaon;  Time  approm  it  true. 

Hi/run.  Chlhlc  Harold,  it  -To. 

8.  To  sanction  officially ;  ratifyauthoritatively: 
as,  the  decision  of  tho  court  martial  was  ap- 
proved. 

And  by  thy  coming  certainly  appro** 

The  pledga  of  pcac*.   Ford,  Uoiumr  Triumphant. 

4.  To  pronounce  good;  think  or  judge  well  of; 


[<L. 


see  pare,  prepare.]  To 
Coekvram;  Johnson. 
appropinquatef  (ap-rA-ping'kwat),  r 
appropinquatut,  pp.  i 
pmouarv,  <  ad,  to,  +  pr.,p.nH~u,.,  „. 
propinquui,  near:  see  propinquity.}   I.  lafroit*. 
To  draw  near ;  approach. 

TT  Iran*.  To  bring  near.  ' 
approplnquationt  (ap'ro-ping-kwi'shgn),  ». 
['L.  appropi»quatio{n-),  <  appropinquate:  see 
1.  The  act  of  coming  into 
i  or  proximity ;  a  drawing  nigh. 

There  are  many  ways  of  our  appropitvjuation  to  (KmL 
Bp.  Hail.  lU'tnalna,  p.  80. 
2.  The  act  of  bringing  remote  things  near, 
approplnqnat  (ap-ro-pingk'),  r.  t.  [<  L. 
jr>M[uarr;  see  anpropin^wafc.]  To 
get  nearer  to.    [Bare.  ] 

The  clotted  Mood  within  my  hoe*  .  .  . 
With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  davs  to  Amrre/nisoue  an  end. 

'  Buffer,  Uudlbraa,  L  111.  690. 

[<  ap-i 


ii,  plleability. 

and  th^auty  ut%yropr£ull£^  Br ^tlJ^kyhA. 


appropLnaulty  (ap-r<>-ping'kwi-ti),  n.  [ 
+  propinquity,  q.  v.  Cf.  appropis^iwfc.j  The 
state  of  bi-ifig  near;  propinquity.  [Bare.] 
appropret,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  apropren,  apirropren,  < 
OF.  aproprier,  F.  appropner  =  Pr.  ajrropriar  = 
Sn.  aptopiat=Pg.  apropriar ^=It.  appropriate, 
<LL.  appropriate,  appropriate:  see  appropriate 


r,  adpro-  appropriation  (n-pro-pri-a'shon),  [=  F.  ap- 
noar,  <  propriation,  <  lit*  appropriation-),  <  appropri- 
ate: see  appropriate .}  1.  The  act  of  appropri- 
ating, sotting  apart,  or  assigning  to  a  particu- 
lar use  or  person  in  exclusion  of  all  others ;  ap- 
plication to  a  Hpecial  use  or  purpose ;  specifical- 
ly, an  act  of  a  legislature  authorizing  money  to 
be  paid  from  the  treasury  for  a  special  use.— 
2.  Anything  appropriated  or  set  apart  for  a 
si>ecial  purpose,  as  money. 

Tho  specific  appropriation*  mule  by  Oongrcsa  tor  the 
mints  and  aaaay  ofOcea  of  the  1  nitcd  Mates  during  toe 
tlaoal  year  ended  June  So,  lssn,  amounted  to  (1 ,109,360, 

Hrport  <\f  Srt.  o/  Ike  Treomry.  IS*.  1.  157. 

3(.  Acquisition;  addition. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horae :  and  he  makes  It 
a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that  he  can 
shoe  him  himself  ShaM.,  SL  of  V.,  L  1 

4.  In  laic:  (a)  The  annexing  or  setting  apart 
of  a  benefice  to  the  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual 
corporation,  (b)  The  determining  to  which  of 
several  debts  a  sum  of  money  paid  shall  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  debitor  doea  not  designate  the  appropria- 
tion, tho  creditor  ma) ;  If  neither  has  done  so,  and  litigation 
arises,  the  court  may  do  It.— Appropriation  bJH,  a  legis. 
lative  bill  propria;  appropriations  of  money  fur  some  par. 
titular  purpose,  a* '  ~ 


•  a  special  PrnmetiL 
.  of.   Specif)-  appropriative  (a-pro'pri-^-tlv),  a.    [<  appro. 
.  to  a  religious  cor-    ^o<ifit  + -ire.]    Appropriating;  making  appro- 
priation; having  the  power,  tendency,  or  capa- 
[<  LL.  as  if    billty  of  appropriating. 
*apprttprutbilui','<.appropriare:  see  appropriate.]  apprbprlaior  la-prO'pVi-a-tor),  n.    [<  LL.  as  if 


purpose;  assign;  tal 
caliy- 2.  E<xU*.,lo 
poration. 
appropriable  (a-pro'pri-a-bl),  a 

*nti„rt,tirijlhtl ' 


ticnlar  u»e. 

appxopriamontt  (a-pro'pri-a-ment) 
see 


"pprojrtuirr :  ho 
Ining  pm]jerly  i 
ac 'eristic. 


[<  LL. 

(carid -ninif.]  Any 
•ly  one's  own; 


1 1«  su  the  .  .  .  appnpi 
IJht  bi  hare  fallen  to  hb  )onri| 


6.  To 


IV..  iv.  L 
ame. 


riafur  of 
m>r 

r*oe»vro».  Vanity  Kalr,  «llv. 


If  you  can  neglect 


Yixu"  own  appropriamcnt* ,  but  praising 
i  wherein  you  excel  yourself, 


In  othf 

Vim  shall  be  mnch  Mined  here 

AW,  Lore's  sacriBec,  L  1. 

appropriate  (a-pro'pri-it),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
approfmated,  ppr.  appropriating.  [<  LL.  appro- 
priate, PP-  o/  "P.  a 
one's  own,  <  L.aU  to,  +  propnu*, 
t»e  proper.]    1.  To  take  to  one's  s 


He  knew  rery  wi 
the  money  which  . 
brother. 

2.  In  tcelen.  law,  one  who  is  possessed  of  an 
appropriated  lieneflce.    See  appropriate,  v.,  4. 

approprietaryt  (up-ro-pri'i-ta-n), «.  [Irreg.  < 
appropriate,  after  ;(r«^rirf«ry.]  Same  as  ajt- 
propriatar,  2. 
approvable  (a-pro'va-bl),  a.  [<  approve!  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  approved?  meriting 
approbation. 

ewfpr«»ri/irc,  make  approvableness  (a-pro'va-bl-nes),  n.    [<  ap- 
provable +  .»<**.]   T-he  quality  of  being  ap- 
self  in  cxclu-  provable. 


4.  To  pronounce  gootl;  tlunk  or  juage  weu  or: 
admit  tho  propriety  or  excellence  of ;  be  pleased 
with;  commend:  as,  on  trial  the  goods  were 
approved;  to  approve  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Vet  their  posterity  apprvm  lh*lr  sayings.     I'a,  xlix.  13. 
The  dee<l  which  rlnaed  the  mortal  course  of  these  aove- 
rtitms,  I  shall  neither  apprort  nor  oondetiiiL 

Jrfrrvm,  Autobioc.,  p.  8& 
I  approved, 
Tennjrsua,  The  Letters. 
.  of  approval;  corn- 
used  reflexivcly. 
Tlie  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  tar  from  aborking  me, 
apprm  tliemaelvea  at  once  to  my  Intellect  and  my  heart. 

CAanntn.7,  IVrfecl  Ufe,  p.  148. 

6.  To  put  to  the  test ;  prove  by  trial ;  try. 

Xay,  laak  me  to  my  word ;  flwm>ie  use,  lord. 

Male.,  1  He 

A  htuidred  knlghta  with  Falamon  thin 
Appm'ii  in  fjgbl,  and  men  or  mighty  name. 

IhTriltrt,  I'sl.  and  Arc-,  1. 

Henoe— 7t.  Toeonvict  upon  trial  or  by  proof. 
He  that  U  apprar'd  in  this  offence. 

Slut,  Othello.  U.  $. 

Approved  btUor  Bote,  in  com.,  a  bill  or  nou^  drawn  by  a 
solvent,  trustworthy  party,  and  to  which  therefore  no  rea- 
sonable objection  can  ttc  made. 

IX  tnfroiM.  It.  To  show  itself  to  be ;  prove  or 
turn  out. — 2.  To  think  or  judge  well  or  favor- 
ably ;  bo  pleased :  usually  with  of. 

I  showed  yon  a  piece  of  black  and  whit*  stuff,  Just  sent 
from  the  dyer:  which  you  were  pleased  to aj/jieute  nf  aitd 
he  my  custuroer  for.  Sici/t. 
approve3  (a-priiv'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  «p- 
provtd,  ppr.  apjrroriny.  [The  form  apiirore 
(NU  approbare,  approrare),  confused  with  ap- 
prorcl,  is  a  mod.  error,  due  to  n  misunder- 
standing of  the  earlier  forms;  prop.  approte,< 
late  ME.  approve,  apnnrr,  aproue,  <  OF.  aproer, 
approer,  approver,  approver  (>  ML.  approare, 
appruare,  and  later  o^i/»r«irirr,  approrare,  as 
above),  profit,  benefit,  improve,  <  a  (L.  ad),  to. 
+  pro,  pru, prou, prru,  earliest  form  prodO  ME. 
;<r<ur),  benefit.  Htivnntaj^',  profit :  see  y.roirl  iind 
prowess.  By  a  change  of  pri-tix,  approve-  has 
become  improve,  q.  v.  Of.  appair,  imp/air.]  In 
/<iir,  to  turn  to  one's  own  profit;  augment  the 
value  or  profits  of,  as  of  waste  land,  by  inclos- 
ing and  cultivating;  improve. 

As  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  statute  of 
Merlon  had  authorixed  the  lords  of  manors  to  appronr 
that  la,  Inclose  for  their  own  profit,  aa  much  of  the  waste 
land  as  would  leave  enough  unlnchwd  for  the  use  of  the 
commoners.  f.  Potlvc*.  l-and  Lews,  p.  17» 
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approvedly 

approvedly  (a-pro'vod-li),  adr.    In  a  manner 
to  gKin  approval ;  U>«in  approved  degree, 
approvement!  (a-prOv'ment),  a.    [<  approve* 
+  -»w«f,]   If.  The  act  of  approving:  approba- 
tion; an  expression  of  assent  or 
I  did  DO) 


I  without  your  uppr 


I  am  not  hound 
To  fanry  your  apprnrrmeniM,  hut  rny  own. 

/■oni,  levers  Melancholy,  I.  X 

S.  In  lair,  the  net  of  becoming  an  approver  or 
informer;  the  act  of  a  prisoner  who  confesses, 
and  accuse*  his  accomplices;  the  act  of  turn- 
ing king's  or  state's  evidence. 
approvement'-1  (a-prov'ment).  ».  [Prop,  ap- 
provement (we  apprure'* ),  K  Into  ME.  approve- 
ment, apprmuenl,  aprowement,  aproumrnt,  <  OF. 

',  aprouemrnt,  aprntce men t  ( XI L  appro- 
uta,  appruriamrnta,  approtiamcnta,  pi.),  < 
etc.,  profit,  benefit,  improve:  up. 
!aud-wif«f.  Now  improrcment,  i|.  v.]  In 
old  English  lair:  (a)  The  improvement  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor  of  common  or  waste  land*  by 
inclosing  and  converting  them  to  his  own  use. 
(6)  The  profits  of  such  lands. 
approver1  (a-pro'ver),  w.  [MK.  "npproi'ciMr, usu- 
ally prorour,  only  in  def.  1 ;  <  approcc*  +  -cr'.] 
1.  One  who  approves  or  commends.  —  2.  One 
who  proves  or  offers  to  prove;  specifically,  in 
law,  one  who  confesses  a  felony,  and  gives  evi- 
dence against  his  a  irnplieo  or  accomplices; 

an  informer  and  accuser;  one  who  turns  king's 
.  or  state's  evidence. 

In  the  It!  frlw.  lit.  a  conimiaatnn  ni  lasucd  lo  inquire 
Inlo  the  practice  of  torturing  men  by  gaolers  to  compel 
thorn  tu  become  apiirvrm. 

.<»i.Mw,  Coast  Hist,  Ill,  note. 

approver^  (a-pro' ver),  n.  [Prop,  approver 
(see  appwrt  -),  <  MK.  approver,  approwour,  ap- 
prouour,  <  AF.  aprouour,  OF. 'aprotor  (MI,.  ap- 
prauatar,  aopruatar,  XL  approbator),  <  aproer, 
etc.,  profit,  benefit :  see  approve-  and  -ec]  One 
who  manages  a  landed  estate  for  the  owner ; 
a  bailiff  or  steward  of  a  manor ;  an  agent. 

approvingly  (a-pro'ving-li),  adr.  In  a  com- 
mendatory manner;  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
approval. 

approximal  (a-prok'si-mal),  a.    [<  L.  ad,  to,  + 

proxim  next,  +  -<tl.  C'f.  approximate.)  Close- 
ly joinc  :  in  anal.,  u_ted  with  reference  to  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  adjoining  teeth, 
approximaat  (s^prok'si-mant),  a.  [<  LL.  ap- 
prtuiman(t-).*,  ppr.  of  approximarc :  nvcappmxi- 
mate.]  Approaching  in  character;  approximat- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Appmrimant  ami  conformant  to  the  apostolical  and 
pure  primitive  church.       .Sir  E.  tiering.  Speeches,  p.  74. 

approximate  (a-prok'sl-mit),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
approximated,  ppr.  approximating.    [<  LL.  ap- 
proximate, pp.  of  approximare,  <  L.  ad,  to,  + 
'   pmximare,  come  near,  <  proximo*  (for  'proptri- 
■  mux ),  superl.  eifprope,  near:  see  proxi mate,  and 
cf.  approach,]  1,  trims.  To  carry  or  bring  near ; 
advance  closely  upon;  cause  to  approach  in 
,  position,  quality,  character,  condition,  etc. 

Tu  approximate  the  inequality  ot  riches  to  the  level  of 
nature.  Iturk*. 

TL  intrans.  To  come  near;  approach  closelv ; 
figuratively,  to  stand  in  intimate  relation;  bo 
remarkably  similar. 

It  it  the  tendency  of  every  dominant  system  .  .  .  toforiu 
Ita  opponent*  Into  the  most  hostile  and  Jealous  attitude, 
frocn  the  appreheniiun  whk-h  they  naturally  feel,  lest.  In 
tluiae  wiinta  in  which  they  apprvximatt  towards  it.  Iliey 
Should  he  misinterpreted  and  overborne  hy  Ita  authority. 
J.  II.  .Vta-man,  Dcvrl/upnieal  ol  Christ.  Isjclrhic,  Int. 

approximate (a-prok'si-mst),  a,  [<  LL. approxi- 
mates, pp.:  sec  the  verb.)  1.  Near  in  position; 
near  to;  close  together.  Specifically  —  Inuiwf., 
ap|>ltrd  to  teeth  so  arrancrd  In  tlx'  jo»  that  there  U  lui 
vacancy  between  them,  aa  the  teeth  of  man.  (6)  In  6ot., 
said  of  leavea  or  other  organs  that  rtan-i  near  totcether. 
S.  Near  in  character;  very  similar:  as.  a  state- 
ment closely  approximate  to  a  falsehood. — 3. 
Nearly  approaching  accuracy  or  correctness; 
nearly  precise,  perfect,  or  complete:  as,  an  ap- 
proximate reKult;  approximate  values. 

The  English  must  certainly  rank  among  the  more  mixed 
nations ;  we  raunol  claim  tlie  apjmjstmntr  purity  of 
Basques  and  AlUauUtu.  K.  A- /Vwnww,  .Stmt.  IjkU..  p.  ss. 
Anproxlmnto  valus  or  formula,  in  math. ,  one  which 
ia  very  iivsrly  hut  n,,t  csai  tly,  trvic. 

approximately  (ii-priik'si-mi'it-li),  adr.  In  an 
approximate  manner;  by  np|>roximntion ;  near* 
ly;  closely. 

approximation  (»-t>rok-si-tua'slion),  «.  [=  V. 
approximation,  <  LL.  approximare ':  we  approxi- 
mate, r.]  1.  The  act  of  approximating;  a  draw- 
ing, moving,  or  advancing  near  in 
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The  largest  capacity  and  the  most  nolite  dispositions  arc 
hut  an  appro-xnuuittim  to  the  proper  standard  and  true 
symmetry  of  hiunan  nature.  7s.  Taytor. 

Not  directly,  hut  hy  suecpatlve  syprnxinwrriona,  do  man- 
Idnd  rvsu-h  lorrwt  oisieluslons. 

//.  .'Sneneer,  Prln.  of  IlioL,  1 147. 

S.  In  math,  and phy». :  (a)  A  continual  approach 
to  a  true  result ;  the  process  by  which  the  value 
of  a  quantity  is  calculated  with  continually  in- 
creasing exactness  without  ever  being  actually 
ascertained.  (6)  A  result  so  obtained ;  a  resuft 
which  is  not  rigorously  exact,  but  is  so  near  the 
truth  as  to  be  sufficient  for  a  given  purpose. — 
Horners  method  of  approximation  ,ii  .m»  .i  r<  r  I'n 
inventor,  W.  tl.  Uorner,  dli'd  KtCd  a  mrtloKl  of  aolvlng  liu 
merlcal  equatloiu.  the  most  aallent  featunw  of  which  are 
that  each  approximate  value  la  obtained  from  the  last  liy 
Taylor's  theorem,  and  that  the  coeOlclenta  of  the  devel- 
o|ttuelit  are  calculated  hy  a  certain  systematic  procedure. 

approximative  (a- prok '  si- ma -tiv),  «,  [=F. 
approximate/,  <  LL.  as  if  "appraximatirtui,  <  »]- 
proximare:  seo  n/j;(rortmaff.]  Approaching; 
coming  near,  as  to  some  state  or  result. 

approximatively  (a-prok'si-mi-tiv-li ),  adr.  In 
an  approximative  manner;  approximately. 

appttl.  appuy  (ap-we'),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  ap- 
puietl,  ap/mifed,  ppr.  appuy intj.  [<  F.  apputftr, 
OF.  apuurr,  apoiiicr,  apoier,  =  It.  appogijiare 
(st'e  appogtjiato),  <  ML.  apfrwliare,  support, 
pro(>,  (.  L.  ad,  to,  +  podium,  a  support,  a  bal- 
cony, etc.,  >  F.  ;<iii,  put/,  a  hill  (/iy>/>»ye,  a  bal- 
cony), =  It,  jtotigio,  a  hill,  bluff,  formerly  also  a 
horse-block,  etc.:  see  podium.]  To  support; 
»i/ir.,  to  post,  as  troops,  at  a  |K)int  of  support. 

appui  (ap-we')^  [F-.  a  support,  prop,  <  ap. 
payer,  support:  see  appui,  r.  J  It.  A  support, 
stay,  or  prop. 

If  a  vine  hn  to  ctlmh  trees  tliat  are  of  any  great  height, 
there  would  lie  staja  and  appvtti  set  to  It. 

IIManJ.  tr.  of  Miny,  I.  :.*«. 
9.  In  the  manet/e,  a  reciprrK'al  action  between 
the  mouth  of  the  horso  and  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  the  bit  and  rein  forming  the  lino  of  com- 
munication :  thus,  a  horse  with  a  sensitive 
mouth  may  be  said  to  have  a  good  appui.  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rider  if  his  band 

is  good.  — Point  d'appul  (pwafi  dap-w» ),  point  of  sup- 
port :  haaia;  wi/ir.,  a  tiled  point  at  whU  h  trttop*  form,  and 
on  which  ol>crnli(ins  are  hased. 

appnlse  (ap'uls  or  a-puls'),  a.  [<  L.  appuhut, 
ndpul.<un,  driving  to,  a  landing,  approach,  <  ap- 
pulxu*,  adputeu*,  pp.  of  apitellerr,  adoellere, 
drive  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  pellrre,  drive:  see  i>i»(V,  ami 
cf.  ini/in/sc,  rcpn/sr.J  1.  The  act  or  striking 
against  or  driving  upon  something;  active  or 
energetic  approach.  [Hare.] 
In  all  consonants  there  b  an  appulte  of  the  organs. 

rtufdrr. 

2.  In  «*<r<m.,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to  a 
conjunction  with  the  sun  or  a  star. — 3t.  A 
coming  to  land,  as  of  a  vessel :  as,  "the  appulie 
of  the  ark,"  J.  Bryant,  Mythol.,  II.  412. 
appulsion  (a-pul'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "appul- 
ffio(M-),  (.  api>ut*ux :  see  apputse."]  The  act  of 
striking  against:  collision;  coucussion;  shock, 
appulgive  (a-pul'siv),  a.  [<  L.  appuUun:  see 
appulse  and  -irv.]  Striking  against;  impin- 
ging: as,  the  appulxire  influence  of  the  planets, 
appulgively  (a-pul'siv-li),  adr.  liy  appulsion. 
appurtenance  (a-per'te-uans),  n.  [Also,  less 
commonly,  <i;»/ieT/c»<i»er/,  appertinence.  and, 
with  immediate  dependence  on  tho  verb,  «/>- 
/»cr(fliscrn«y,  o.  v. ;  <  ME. 
partenauner,  but  earlier 
tetnattnee,  apportenaunee,  apurtenaunee,  apor- 
teuauner,  <  AF.  o/>iirtes!aiicc,  OF.  apertenance, 
ajmrtenance  =  Pr.  afrartenenta  =  It.  apparte- 
aea-vi,  <  >IL.  ap/iertenentia,  <  LL.  appiertinere, 
belong  to,  appertain :  see  appertain,  appurte- 
nant, and  -a»«.]  1.  The  act,  state,  or  fact  of 
appertaining. — 2.  That  which  appertains  or  be- 
longs  to  something  else;  something  belonging 
to  another  thing  as  principal ;  an  adjunct :  an 
appendage;  an  accessory:  as,  "ci/i/iurfcNOiices 
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appurtenant  (a-per'te-nant),  a.  and  a.  [Also 
written,  less  commonly^  appertinent ;  <  MK. 
appertenant,  apertinent,  apjmrtenaunt,  apurte- 
nant,  etc.,  K  OF.  apertenant,  ajtartenant,  <  LL. 
a/>/icr/i»cs(f-)*,  ppr.  of  appertinere,  belong  to. 
appertain:  see  appertain  and  -auO,  and  cf.  ap 
purtenanee.']  L  Appertaining  or  belonging: 
pertaining;  incident  or  relating  to,  as  a  legal 
right,  interest,  or  property  subsidiary  to  one 
more  valuable  or  important. 

Right  ot  way  ,  .  .  im^iri^iast  lo  land. 

Wrtrwsfow.  foiimicnUrlew,  11  3. 

A  fiart  lot  land  common  to  a  trll>el  is  allotnal  In  a  so- 
cial way  to  the  chief,  as  avjj\trt*naM  to  hia  offlci-,  and 
descends  from  chief  lo  chief  according  to  a  «|»-cial  rale  r.f 
succession.  A'./oiiurvA  Kir. 

Common  appurtenant       ku™™  « 

II.  n.  A  thing  appertaining  to  i 
important  tiling;  an  appurtenance;  a  I 
appuy,  r.  t.    See  appui. 

aprankt  (a-prank'),  prf7>.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [< 
a*  +  praiik.]    In  ostentatious  or  impertinent 


id  a-pra 

J.  Butmr,  ddrunomia  <IC441,  p.  104. 
apraxia  (a-prak'si-14),  n.    [NL.,  <  (ir.  uT/sifia, 
not  doing,  non-action,  <  ux/wxrof,  not  doing, 
not  to  be  done,  <  ri-  priv.  +  -paxr^-.  verbal  adj. 
of  xftananv,  do :  see  practice,  praxis.]  In  pathol., 
loss  of  the  knowledge  of  tlie  uses  of  things, 
apreast,  r.  (.   An  old  form  of  oppnia.  Chaucer. 
apricate  (ap'ri-kat),  r.    [<  L.  apricatu*,  pp.  of 
apricari,  bask  in  the  sun.  <  aprictu,  open  to  the 
sun,  sonny,  prob.  <  'open'ow*,  <  apcrirr,  open : 
see  atirriPHt,  and  cf.  April.]    I,  isfrns*.  To 
bask  in  the  sun.    Hoyle.  [Hare.] 

II.  frniot.  To  expost<  to  sunlight.  Pr  Qitinccy. 
[lUre.l 

aprication  (ap-ri-ka'shon),  «.  [<  L.  aprica- 
h'K«-),  <  apricari:  sec  apricate.]  The  act  of 
basking  in  the  sun;  exposure  to  sunlight. 
Cockcram.  [Rare.] 

The  luxury  and  lament  of  apriaiii*n  or  imnierslon  In 
lire  «Uiuhll>c  latth.   It.       Itvtmrt,  Old  VoL  of  Ijfc,  p.  SO. 

apricityt  (a-pris'i-ti),  ».  K  L.  apricitas,  <  apri- 
cug,  Ruuuy:  see  apricate.)  The  warmness  of 
the  sun  in  winter.  Cockeram. 

apricockt,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  apricot. 

apricot  (a'pri-kot  or  ap  ri-kot),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  apricot/,  aprecott,  aliricot,  abriadi,  abri- 
cort,  etc.,  with  term,  after  F.  iiftrirof,  also,  and 
earlier,  apricoek,  aprecock,  apricot,  abrccoci:, 
abrrrot,  etc.  (cf.  I).  abrikoon,  l)an.  abrikot,  8w. 
aptikus,  O.  aprikotc ),  <  Pg.  albricoquc  =  r»p.  al- 
baricttque,  OSp.  altiarcoque,  allxrcoque,  etc.,  — 
It.  allxrrcocca,  albicocea  (the  forms  in  opr.,  as 
in  E.,  G.,  etc.,  being  due  perhaps  to  a  fancied 
connection  with  L.  apricu*,  sunny  (so  ex- 
plained by  Minsbeu:  '!  q[uasij  t»  aprico  cac- 
tux,"  ripened  in  a  sunny  place) :  see  apricate),  < 
Ar.  al-itiripkii,  al-burijua,  apricot,  <  al,  the,  and 
bnrgu'1,  <  Or.  t^xuaosjov,  pi,  x/xuauuo  (Dioscon- 
des),  later  rfxsoiuurj,  tlejUKiwua  (whence  formerly 
in  It.  fterncocche,  pi.— Minsheu),  <  L.  prnwvtin, 
apricots,  neuU  pi.  of  prawor/Miui,  a  form  of  prtr- 
cox,  early  ripe,  precocious,  <  ;irrr,  beforehand, 
+  ciHfuere,  cook :  see  precocious  and  cooil'I .  The 
vernacular  Ar.  name  is  mighmixh,  mu»hmu»h,  ) 
Per*,  mishmith;  Hind,  khubdui,]    A  i 


,.  appertcna  Hnor,  cjp- 
and  usually  appur- 


,  Sermons,  III.  xiv. 
The  Pope  with  Us  awerfovnr.-*  the  PrcUtea. 

Jfifton,  Ar>v|iagiticn,  p.  tt 
revolntinns,  each  atlcndeil  hy  Its  it/». 
„f  i>riMcriptions,  and  persecutions,  anil  tests. 

.Vu.auhiw,  llallams  Const.  Hist 

3.  Specifically,  in  lair,  a  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
provement belonging  to  a  principal  proporty, 
as  a  right  of  pasture  in  a  common  attached 
to  an  estate,  outhouses,  gardens,  etc.,  attached 
to  a  mansion,  and  the  like, 
appurtenancet  (a-per'te-nans),  r.  t.  [(.  appur- 
tenance, n. J  To  furnish  with  by  way  of  appur- 
tenance; supply  or  equip. 

The  huUdhupi  are  antienl,  large,  strong,  aixl  fair,  anil 
ap,*rt,.wl  with  tin.  neoMaarlw  of  wood,  water,  fish- 
li,  parks,  and  nulla.        A.  " 


Aprkiit  ;  Prnmi,/  ^rwsMcj ' 


pubescent,  orange-colored  fruit,  of  a  rich  aro- 
matic flavor,  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  plum 
kind,  Prntiun  Armrniaca,  natural  order  Rtmuxa. 
Its  specific  name  Is  due  lo  the  belie!  that  It  t.  a  native  nt 
Armenia,  but  It  la  now  auppuH 
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tt  growl  wild  In  the  niinalayai  and  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces of  India,  where  its  fruil  Is  1,-iUiered  In  great  quanll- 
tie*  Itwus  Introduced  Uito  England  In  liM  by  Uie  garden- 
erof  Henry  VIII.  The  tree  rims  In  the  height  of  rrum  IS 
to  to  aird  even  SO  feet,  and  tu  flower*  appear  Iwfor*  IU 
lean*.  In  culUvaUou  it  I*  often  propagated  bjr  budding 
opnn  plum-stocks.  There  ts  a  considerable  number  of  va- 
rieties, some  of  them  with  sweet  kernels  which  may  lie 
emten  like  almond*.  The  wild  apricot  of  the  Weat  Indlca 
la  the  JfomNMd  American* ;  that  of  Guiana,  the  Cwrm- 
pifa  <Jui*n*n*U.  Kurroerly  alau  apelled  tiprieotk. 
April  (*»'pril),  M.  [<  ME.  Aprile,  Aprille.  etc 
(AS.  rarely  Aprtlit),  also  and  earlier  Averil, 
Arerel,  AreryUe,  <  OP.  Acrill.  F.  Arril  =  l»r.  Sp. 
Pg.  Abrit  =  It.  .4/>rih!  =  D.  ^»rff  =  MHO. 
.rf/rriHe-,  Abrille,  AbrelUs,  Apnil,  0.  Juri/  =  Dan. 
Sw.  April,  <  L.  AprilU  (sc.  m«ji«m,  month), 
April;  usually,  but  fancifully,  regarded  an  if 
<  'aperiiU,  <  aperire^  open,  aa  the  month  when 
tho  earth  'opens'  to  produce  new  fruits:  see 
aperient.)  The  fourth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty  days,  with  n.«t»,  April  is  the  type  of 
mconalancy,  from  uie  cbangeaLU.-iicja  uf  1U  weather, — 
April  fOOL  See/oofl. 

a  priori  (4  prt-6'ri).  [L„  from  something  prior 
or  going  before :  a  for  ab,  from ;  priori,  afiL  of 
prior,  neut.  priun,  preceding :  see  prior,  a.] 
ram  the  former;  from  that  which  precedes; 
hence,  from  antecedent  to  consequent,  from  con- 
dition to  conditioned,  or  from  cause  to  effect. 
Huice.  the  fourteenth  century,  the  phraie  dr;nvns1ratuj  a 
priori  (tret  fouud  in  Albert  of  haiony,  died  1.HW)  has 
been  commoDty  employed,  instead  of  the  earlier  expres- 
aiou  deuumstrvtio  propter  avid,  tu  mean  proof  proceeding 
from  causes  or  firat  principle* :  o|ipo»ed  to  ifruwiMfriUie 
•  yoeferiwK,  or  aVanwwfrafio  quia,  which  proceeds  from  ef- 
fect to  cause,  and  simply  proves  the  fact  without  allow- 
ing- why  It  must  lw  a*  It  la,  In  the  eighteenth  century  a>- 
aaoiu(ni(u>  a  priori  was  applied  to  reasoning  from  •  given 
notion  lo  the  conditions  which  such  notion  Invulva*  Hut 
asace  Kant,  a  priori,  aaed  as  an  adjective  and  frequently 
placed  before  the  noun,  lias  been  applied  to  cognitions 
which,  though  they  may  cocne  to  as  in  experience,  have 
their  o^j"  ">  u«  nature  of  llie  mind,  and  are  independent 

Demonstration  b  perfect,  when  It  proceedeth  from  the 
proper  cause  to  Uie  effect,  called  of  the  scholciuen,  u 
prior*.  BtmmttrMr.  Arte  of  Unrlckc  (IUW),  vi.  1». 

Thus  when  we  argue  from  the  Ideas  we  lis  re  of  Inunen- 
sHy,  eternity,  necessary  existence,  and  the  like  that  such 
perfections  can  reside  iiut  lu  one  being,  and  thcuce  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  bat  one  supreme  Uod.  .  .  .  this  it 
an  argument  a  priori.  Cinrkt. 

General  truths,  which  at  the  same  Urn*  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  an  inward  neceailty,  must  Ik-  Independent  of  experi- 
ence—clear and  certain  by  tbemselve*.  They  are  there, 
lure  called  a  priori,  while  that  which  la  elraply  taken  from 
u  said  to  be,  lu  ordinary  parlance,  krju-u  u  a 
riorl  or  omplrli-ally  only. 
Kant,  Crtuquo  of  llire  Reason,  tr.  hy  Max  Mailer, 
in  a  psychological  sense,  knowledge-  a  posteriori 
for  knowledge  empirical,  or  f  n»m  exiwrimcv ; 
and,  consequently,  is  adventitious  to  the  mind,  as  sutisr- 
quent  to.  and  in  consequence  of,  the  exercise  of  its  fsrul- 
tsre  of  observation.  Knowledge  a  priori,  on  the  contrary, 
called  likewise  native,  pure,  or  transcendental  Icnowlcdge. 
embrace*  thoae  principles  which,  as  the  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  ita  faculties  of  observation  and  thought,  are. 
cxmscqucutly,  not  tlw  resiill  of  that  exercise.  True  it  is 
that,  chronologically  considered,  our  a  priori  Is  not  ante- 
cedent to  our  a  posteriori  knowledge;  for  the  liilvmal  roii- 
diUona  of  experience  can  only  operate  when  an  object  of 
experience  baa  been  presented.  Str  W,  Hamilton. 

A  priori  philosopher,  a  nhnosnpher  who  belhrTes  In  the 
exktleiice  uf  a  priori  cognLuoo  In  the  kimtUii  1*  rule  of  the 
brut .  an  aprlnrlet. 

apriori«n  (i-pri-6'ri7m).  »,  f<  n  priori,  as  fulj., 
+  -urn.)  1.  A  principle  assumed  as  if  known 
a  priori:  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

Unwarrantable  a-prioriruu,  .  .  .  pure  unpn>ved  as- 
aumptiooa.  r«S  Awrfnin,  VIII.  ](S3, 

2.  A  priori  reasoning,  as  characteristic  of  a 
jib of  thought  or  of  a  thinker, 
riorist  (*-pn-o'rist),  n.     [<  a  priori,  as  adj., 
Onv  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
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a  |srt 


■wf.] 
iriort 


eoguiliou  in  the 
See  a  priori. 


sense  of  the 


i  will  lie  diipnted  hy  t 
0.  II.  Leurs,  Pro! 


l  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  L 1 182. 
tik),  a.    1.  A  priori. — 


aphoristic 

8.  Han  lift  something  of  an  a  priori  character: 
as,  apriorutie  reasoning  or  tendencies.  |  Hare.] 

apriority  (a-prl-or'i-ti),  ».  [X  ii  priori  +■  -ity.] 
In  phtUut.,  Uieclutracterot  bein^underix'ed  from 
experience,  or  of  Wing  a  prion. 

Aprocta  (a-pn>k'Uj).  ».  pi.  [NU,  neut,  pi.  of 
aprortu*  :  gee  o;irf«-<oiM.1  One  of  two  divisions 
at  the  Turbellaria,  in  which  the  digestive  cavity 
is  eancal,  having  no  anal  aperture :  contrasted 
witli  Proctucia.   See  cut  under  Drtulrocaln. 


aproctoua  (a-prok'tus),  a.  [<  NL.  «/>rocfiM,  < 
Gr.  a-priv.  +  -psjsxoc,  anus.]  Having  no  anus; 
specifleally,  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 


the  Aprocta. 

The 


coadltli 


eta  in  must  of  the 
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apron  (a'prun  or  a'p(*rn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
owcra,  apurn,  earlier  napron,  whence,  by  misdi- 
>idina;  a  napron  as  an  apron,  the  loss  of  initial 
n,  as  in  odVfcrl,  auger,  orange,  ouch,  umpire,  etc, 
(.  ME.  tMjtron,  aff/irgn,  napronne,  naprronn,  t 
OF.  lutjtrron  (F,  ao/ijierow ),  <  nape,  tuippt  (F. 
napnr,  a  elotlt,  table-cloth),  <  L.  mappa,  a 
eloth :  see  napery,  napkin,  and  i«o;j.]  1.  A 
piece  of  apparel  made  in  various  ways  for  cov- 
ering the  front  of  the  person  more  or  lew  com- 
pletely. 1 1  is  ordinarily  used  while  at  work  lo  keep  the 
clothes  dean  or  protect  them  from  injury,  for  which  pur- 
pose It  Is  made  of  cutton  ur  linen,  or  for  blscksiufllis, 
shoemakers,  etc.,  of  leather.  Apron*  of  silk  or  otlK-r  Rue 
material  are  « •inetlmcs  worn  by  iailics  as  an  article  of  dress 
nr  for  ornament.  An  apron  Is  al^i  part  of  certain  oltii-Ul 
coatamra,  as  that  of  an  Kngllsh  bishop,  and  that  of  troe- 
masons  and  of  inemhers  of  other  secret  or  frielulk'  societies. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  apron  in  shapo  or 

use.  (a)  The 
part  of  the  pen 

nvUngillKr  sin-el  of  lead  with  u  conical  projection 
mxler  sido.  usod  to  cover  the  vent  in  heavy  irons  slid  Held 
pieces.  Also  called  <n/i,  (f>  A  platform  or  lloorliqi  of 
plank  at  live  clitram  n  of  a  dock ;  the  sill.  (.<)  Ill  carp, 
the  sill  itt  lower  psrt  of  a  window.  </>  A  strip  of  lc**i 
which  direi-U  the  drip  of  a  wall  into  a  gutter.  (.O  A  piece 
of  leather  or  lxjardlng  used  to  conduit  loose  moving  umte- 
rial  past  an  o|iening,  as  gruin  in  a  separator.  (<r)  Alui-ls 
of  lead,  or  ItjMhing,  plarrd  about  skyliulits  and  at  tbe  in 
tersectloii  n(  dormer  wimlows  with  the  rwif.  (A)  Tlio  fat 
skin  covering  the  l»lly  nf  a  goose,  (Provincial  )  (i)  In 
z**>l.,  the  alsLonirn  of  tbe  hracbpirnus  or  short-tailed 
decapod  cmstaceaiu,  as  crabs:  so  called  because  it  Is 
folded  under  ami  cluaely  apj.li.il  to  the  tluni.  Its  width 
snd  general  iliape  often  distiniruitli  Uie  sexca 

3.  In  «*</>-cviry,.,  a  piece  of  cursed  timber 
placed  in  a  ship  just  above  the  foremost  end 
of  the  keel,  to  join  together  the  several  pieces 
of  the  stem.  Also  called  atomaeh-piece.  See 
cut  under  stem.— 4.  In  mrca.,  the  piece  that 
holds  the  cutting-tool  of  a  plane. —  6.  Any 
device  for  protecting  a  surface  of  earth  from 
the  action  of  moving  water.  Examples  of  such 
ilcvices  art- :  <a)  a  rusttrcsa  of  brushwood  and  logs  an- 
cliored  with  stones,  to  protect  rivcr-lianks  from  the  action 
of  tbe  current ;  (6)  the  planking  or  logs  plated  at  the  liaso 
of  »  sea- wall,  to  protect  it  from  the  somr  of  tbe  waves; 
(<-)  Okj  platform  which  receives  Uie  water  that  falls  over 
a  dam  or  ihroituh  a  sluice. 

apron  (a'prun  or  a'pern),  r.  t.    [<  apron,  n.) 
To  put  an  apron  on ;  furnish  with  an 
cover  as  with  an  apron. 

The  cobbler  itftvitnf  and  tlio  parson  gowned. 

Popr,  Kssay  oil  Vlan,  Iv.  1»7. 

aproneer*  (A-prun-Sr'),  ».  [<  4/ir«i  +  -nr.] 
One  who  wears  an  apron ;  a  tradesman  or  shop- 
man; a  mechanic:  as,  " some  surly  anronter," 
lip.  Gatulen,  Tears  of  the  Oiureh,  p.  238. 

apron-lining  (a'prun-U'nlng),  n.  In  joinery, 
tbe  piece  of  boarding  which  ©overs  the  rough 
apron-piece  of  a  staircase. 

apron-man  (a'prun-man),  n.  A  man  who  wears 
an  apron ;  a  laboring  man  or  workman ;  a 
waiter  or  bar-tender. 

Von  hare  made  good  work, 
You,  ami  your  (tjtnin-ivim.  Xhnk.,  Cor.,  le.  tf. 

apron-piece  (4'prun-pos),  n.  In  joinery,  a  piece 
of  tinnier  fixed  iuto  a  wall  and  projeetinghori- 
zoiitally,  to  support  the  carnage-pieces  and 
jriUtingw  In  the  iialf-s|uices  or  landing-places 
of  a  staircase.   Also  called pitening-pirte. 

apron-roll  (4'prun-rol),  n.  In  mocA.,  a  roll 
which  gives  motion  to  or  which  supports  a 
traveling  apron. 

The  upward  movement  of  the  drum  prevents  too  akin 
from  being  carried  around  the  inner  aprun-ratt. 

C.  T.  VarU.  Leather,  p.  S15. 

aDTOn^nllttt,  n.  Same  as  appto-zqntre.  Xashe. 

apron-string  (a'prun-string),  n.  A  string  by 
which  an  apron  is  attached  to  the  person. — 
AproQ-atrlug  hold,  in  lair,  a  tenure  of  property  through 
one's  wife,  or  duiing  Iter  liielua*  alone.  -To  be  tied  to  a 
woman's  apron-strings,  to  be  bound  lo  her  ss  a  child 
Is  lion  ml  tu  Its  motiicrToe  unable  to  break  away  from  her 
control  or  Inituonec :  Iw  kept  tubaervimt  to  Iw-r  caprice. 

apropos  '  ap-ro-po'),  adv.,  a.,  and  h.  (<  F.  a  jtro- 
/«•*,  to  the  purpose:  d,  to,  with  reference  to, 
?  L.  no",  to;  propoH,  purpose,  <  L.  propositum, 
a  thing  projiosed:  see  purjioiv  and  propone.] 
L  «ilr,  1.  To  the  purpose;  opportunely;  sea- 
sonabtv.— 2.  With  reference  or  regard';  in  re- 
spect:'followed  by  of. 

.suddenly,  and  d  pnptu  of  nothing,  asking  him  how  It 
was  |s«*|lik<  for  a  man  to  have  three  godmothers. 

IT.  IStcv*,  rihandon  Ik-lh,  xjuUL 

3.  With  reference  to  that  (a  thing  just 
tioned);  by  the  way:  used  absolutely,  to 
duce  an  ineidental'observation. 

Mr,  Brown  Is  now  busy  upon  ht«  wort.  Apropoi,  I 
heard  very  late!)  that  my  friend  was  the  anthor  .A  thsl 
flue  little  pamphlet  that  has  a»  irretrievahlv  spoiled  the 
credit  and  sale  of  that  rain  sunplc  bt»,k  „t  Vfestmi  s. 

Wxrtmrton,  To  Hnrd,  Letter  xrIL 


apae-chapel 

II.  a.  Opportune;  seasonable:  to  tbe  pur- 
pose; pertinent ;  happy:  as,  an  apropos  remark. 

HI.  n.  Pertinency.  [Bare.] 
AprosmictUB  i  ap-iw-inik'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
aTpoa/uKTnf,  not  associating,  isolated,  <  a-  priv. 
+  " irp6opMcn<r,  verbal  adj.  of  irpceuijvi  iwi,  minglu 
with,  aasociate,  <  n-por,  by,  with,  +  uiyvivai, 
mingle,  mix:  ace  mix.]  A  genus  of  parra- 
keota.  It  includes  A.  epyfArejsfitrMj,  the  red-winged  par- 
rnkeet  of  Australia,  and  A ,  smjiuftLtus,  the  king  parrakert. 
By  some  ibe  name  Is  given  to  a  suligeniu  of  /'tofpesrciM. 

aprosopia  (ap-rt>-s6'pi-ii).  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ijT|>o- 
eurfoc,  without  n  face,  \  h-  priv.  -i  npiawroy, 
face.]  In  terahtl.,  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  t  he  face,  due  to  arrested  development  of  the 
mandibular  arch. 

aproterodont  (ap-rxj-ter'fl-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  «- 
priv.  +  T^drr;sic,  in  front,  +  iAnV  (oJoyr.)  —  E. 
tooth.']  In  hrrpet..  having  no  from  teelh:  ap- 
plied to  the  dentition  of  serpents  whow  inter- 
maxillarieti  are  toothless. 

ap«  (aps),  «.  [A  dial,  form  of  a*/)i,  o,.  >.]  A 
common  name  for  whito-poplar  wood,  used  for 
toys,  etc.  lKuB.1 

apse  (aps),  n.  [<  L.  nptis,  va  the  architectural 
tense,  as  in  definition:  see  a/i#w.]  1.  In  arc*.: 
(«)  Strictly,  any  recess,  or  tho  termination 
of  a  building,  of  semicircular  plan,  covered 
by  a  semicircular  vault  or  semi-dome;  hence, 
a  similar  feature  of  polygonal  plan.  (6)  In 
ordinary  use,  the  termination  of  the  choir  or 


sanctuary  of  any  church,  particularly  If  it  pre- 
sents a  superficial  re  semblance  to  an  apse  in 
tho  stricter  sense,  in  that  it  is  at  least  approxi- 
mately semicircular  in  plan,  and  vaulted  :  com- 
monly equivalent  to  eheret,  and  applied  to  the 
altar  extremity  of  a  church,  even  if  of  rectan- 
gular plan  and  not  vaulted,  and  including  the 
apse-atales,  chapels,  and  any  other  adjunct  to 
the  ritual  east  end  of  a  church.  The  apse  in  its 
origin  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  ancient  Roman 
basilica.  In  whkli  it  formed  Uie  raised  trllmne  for  Uie  court 
niagistratea.  Tliethmneof  tliequKstororpresitllng  judge 
stood  in  Uie  center  of  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  apse. 
Whin  the  basilicas  became  Cbrlstisii  churches,  the  throne 
was  replaced  by  Uie  high  altar,  which  still  occupies  this 
position  in  laUn  chui-cliea  of  the  strict  basilica  type,  and 
lias  regularly  kept  It  in  Oriental  churches.  Noni*  typos  of 
church  regularly  have  secondary  apses  In  other  positions 
than  at  the  eaaloni  end.  as  at  the  western  end,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  Ibe  transepts  or  of  alslos,  etc.  See  cuts  under 
hxnrica  ami  arms.  Also  apsis. 
2.  In  attron.,  same  as  aim*. 
apse-aisle  (aps'il),  n.  An  aisle  whleu  extends 
around  an  apse,  continuing  the  lateral  aisles 
of  the  choir,  or  choir-aisles. 

4^'.v-^  Vw'i- 

fa*t>  •    ♦    —   *    •  -4m 

Arse  ■Wc-Oricls.l  pUn  <S  X,.ir,  ran  Csthedrsl.  ITU. 

apse-chapel  (apa'chap'el),  n.  A  chapel  open- 
ing upon  an  apse  or  apse-aisle. 
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apselaphesis 
apselaphesis  (ap-sei-a-fe'sui),  ».  p«'L.,  <  Or. 

a-  priv.  +  ytjfAta/rnr,  feeling,  <  ftftj^uv,  feel, 
grope,  touch,  connected  witii  VJ>',  touch,  nib.] 
In  tmthifl.,  diminution  or  loss  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility. 

apaidal  (ap'si-dal),  a.  [<  aptis  (apsid-)  +  -n7.] 
I.  lu  attron.,  pertaining  to  the  apsides.  See 
npti*. —  3.  In  arch.,  of  or  relating  to  an  apse ; 
of  the  nature  or  form  of  an  apso ;  terminating 
in  an  apse. 

The  pmtbesit  and  iltaconlcnn  tin  Armeniui  churches)  are 
never  ayittal  on  the  outafcde,  and  seldom  soon  the  Inside. 

J.  M.  Stair,  Euttni  chorch,  L  )7«. 

ApslrtaJ  ctupaL  (*)  A  chanel  tsrmlnattng  In  *n  apse. 
ib)  An  apse-chapel.— Apstdsi  surfaGS,  In  iikKA.,  a  sur- 
face related  to  any  other  mrfacc  and  to  any  point  m  Krc*. 
tiel's  ua*e  surface  la  related  to  Uic  <|iiadric  surface  and 
In  lu  center :  that  b  to  say.  each  plane  section  of  an 
original  surface  through  a  certain  fixed  point  Hi*  radii 
(mm  tint  point  which  rill  the  section  orthogonally  are 
taken,  and  distances  ciiual  to  these  radii  are  messured  off 
(rum  the  axed  point  on  Hie  perpendicular  l»  the  section ; 
then  (lis  locin  of  the  extremities  of  these  lines  au  mea- 
sured la  the  apaldal  surface. 

apsidally  (ap'si-dal-i),  adv.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  an  apse- ;  with  an  apse. 

In  thb  dlfllcnlty  the  architect  hit  apun  tit* 
pedient  of  finishing  lit*  roof  westward*  aptutoMu. 
Dtan  rtoo-wii.  Handbook  of  Cheslar  Cathadral, 

apsides,  n.    Plural  of  apxit. 

apsidiole  (ap-eid'i-61),  ft.  [P.,  commonly  abti- 
dMe,  <  NL.  fapsidioia,  dim.  of  L.  apn*  (apsid-), 
apse.l  A  small  apse  ;  a  secondary  apse,  as  one 
of  the  apses  nn  either  side  of  the 


ApmkIbjIci  -  &4.  Strulu,  Toulouse,  1 

main  apse  in  a  church  of  triapsidal  plan,  or  one 
of  the  ap&c-chapels  when  these  project  on  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  particularly  if  the  pro- 
jection resembles  an  apse  in  shape.  Also  writ- 
ten ahridiitle. 

apsis  (ap'sis),  «.;  ]>1.  apuides  (ap'si-dex).  [L. 
(pi.  ap*ule»),  also  abti*  (pi.  abitule-n)  and  abftida 
(pi.  tibsidtr),  a  round  arch  or  vault,  the  circle 
which  a  star  describes  in  its  orbit,  a  bowl,  <  (Jr. 
&<frc  (pi.  oV<</(f),  a  loop,  wheel,  orbit,  etc.,  <  as- 
r»(»',  fasten,  bind:  sec  apt.)  1.  In  outran.,  a 
point  in  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  planet  in  which 
it  is  either  furthest  from  or  nearest  to  the  body 
about  which  it  revolves,  lb,-  ki;Krr  apti,  b  (lie 
point  furthest  from,  ami  th«  iaiw  ajmi*  tho  point  nearest 
to.  the  central  body.  The  lint  ,\(  apai.trt  u  the  line  Pwi- 
lug  the  apsides.  These  tcnui  irere  originally  applied  to 
circular  orbits,  but  are  now  c.lendcd  to  ellipse*.  AUo 

St.  in  arch.,  same  as  apne. — 3.  A  reliquary  or 
cane  in  which  the  relics  of  saints  are  kept, 
especially  one  of  a  form  imitating  the  curves 


Sometimes  written  aM«. 

apsychical  (ap-Ki'ki-kul),  a.  [<  Or.  a- priv.  + 
yi'  ri*r>r.  of  the  mindorsiiul :  see  a-11*  and ;»«ycAi- 
cai.]  1.  Not  psychical ;  not  mental  or  stiirit- 
uul. — 3.  Xot  involving  conscious  mental  ac- 
tion ;  not  (controlled  by  tlie  mind. 

apt  (apt),  a.  [<  F.  aptc  —  Pr.  u/>tr  =  Sp.  I'jr. 
«/>r<i  =  It.  alio,  <  1^  aptut,  fit,  fitted,  prop.  ]>|u 
of  ol)*,  ii/irrc,  fasten,  join  (whence  the  incep- 
tive iiptsri,  pp.  aptun,  reach  after,  try  to  seize), 
=  (ir.  iinren;  fasten,  bind.]  1.  l'onsessinp;  the 
qualities  tieeettsary  or  proper  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose or  end;  lit;  suited;  adapted;  suitable. 

All  Ibc  men  of  might,  .  .  .  itronK  and  op'  fur  war. 

i  Kt  nl«.  Id 

fn  woiMle  and  ib>ue,  not  tbi!  tuittntv  hut  bardest,  Iw  al- 
oaica  apUM.  .(»c*n™.  The  StboleiuaatiT,  p.  36. 

No  man  that  putuih  bUhaml  to  the  plourli,  and  looketh 
hack,  I*  o>t  fur  the  aiii«d«ni  of  (i.  «l 
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Tlie  bands  that  have  sraiped  dominion  ami  held  It  have 
been  lariie  and  liard ;  tlioie  from  which  it  haa  (lipped, 
delicate,  and  apt  for  the  lyre  and  (lie  pencil. 

ieirrlf,  rlrcaldo  Trarela,  p  »l. 

3.  Suited  to  its  purpose ;  apposite;  pertinent; 

;  becominp ;  as,  an  apt  metaphor, 
such  ou»  and  iprarloiu  words. 
That  aajed  can  play  tniant  al  hie  talea. 
And  younge  r  bearings  are  <|iilte  rarlshed. 

S»a*.,  L  I.  I.,  II.  1. 
Expert 

lu  SttliiK  aptesf  wonls  b>  IIiches. 


P'  4a    ran  into" 


JVni»ir*"«.  In  Meworlam,  lxxv. 
LudicToiis  yet  apt  dtatiuns 
Of  barbarous  law  UUn. 

Whittirr,  Bridal  of  Pennacouk. 

8.  ITaving  a  tendency ;  naturally  susceptible; 
liable ;  likely :  as,  wheat  on  moist  land  is  apt 
to  blast  or  he  winter-killed. 

Itfthe  harh<irj  Ititay  wlUihiiiiilreilsuf  sniajl  lioata,  .  .  . 
apt  to  be  painted  tfreen  and  adorned  with  picturaa. 

C  l>.  S'lteunr,  Koundalkiut  Journey,  p.  136. 

4.  Inclined ;  predisposed ;  disposed  customa- 
rily;  prone:  r*ady  :  as,  one  who  is  too  ap t  to 
slander  others. 

Us  time  my  bard-mnnth  d  conraero  to  control, 
Apt  to  run  rtot,  and  traimcreas  the  iioaL 

Drydrn,  Pythmt.  Phlloa.,  L  S89i 
van  thoiurhUcss  In  your  conduct,  and  apt  to 
■  little  imprudence. -• 

SJierit/an.  Mchool  for  Scandal,  ir.  S. 

5.  Ready;  prompt;  quick;  unusually  intelli- 
gent; expert;  facile:  as,  a  pupil  <!;)<  to  learn; 
an  apt  wit. 

Stnuuj,  stipiile,  smew.wrded,  apt  at  arms. 

fraio/suN.  Princess,  v. 
An  apT  taster  knows  which  wine  haa  the  novel  Savor. 

StriSmti;  PoeU  of  Aruertra,  p.  as). 

6.  Prepared;  ready;  willing. 

live  a  tltouaand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  tnyself  to  apt  to  dla. 

Shot.,  J.  C.  III.  1. 

The  paymaster  and  the  attorney  stood  at  hand  apt  with 
•njateatlons.  C.  J.  Brfiniwy,  Tlie  Breton  Mills,  xlr. 

7t.  Capable  of  easy  explanation ;  natural; 
credible. 

That  I'aasio  lores  her,  I  do  well  believe  tt ; 
That  she  luiev  him,  'Us  apt,  and  of  ureal  credit. 

o*a*..OIhello,  u.  1. 
-  8 vn_  1,  Apt,  Fit.  "The  words  apt  and  Jit  might  be 
thought  to  differ  only  In  tbb,  that  the  former  Is  of  Latin 
derivation :  but  apt  has  an  active  sense,  anil  fit  a  paaaive 
aeose,— a  distinction  clearly  shown  by  Khaktpere,  when 
the  polavner  In  the  play  In  Hamlet  says, '  hands  apt,  drum 
fit:  and  by  WtNribworui :  '(Hir  hearts  more  apt  to  sympa- 
thlxi1  with  heaven,  our  souls  nwire  fit  for  future  glory.'"  //, 
Ht*d,  Eng.  LIL.  p.  list.  .  S.  Meet,  flttlng,  germane,  appro, 
priate.  — 3  and  4.  -ape,  />tfr/]r,  LitUt.  Suhpvt,  prone 
Apt,  when  used  in  tills  seuse  of  persons,  uulicutes physical 
lerxleikcy  or  inward  inclination  :  as,  apt  to  ealch  cold ;  apt 


it  gnattiltes,"  and  eon- 
the  fleas;  the  Surtoria  of  Detieer,  the.Mp 


to  neglect  work  ; 
catcs  natural  Un. 
geat  the  sani*  lite 
rust ;  or  It  may 


rxpreas  n 
uVrfy  to 


of  things,  It  similarly  inJl 
apt  to  niobl.  /.uVvty  may  stig. 
is  HkrlH  to  do  It ;  It  Is  JuMy  to 


ere  external 

>  at 


pr.i 


stent  l<i 


ill  tills  connection  is  propt 
erll.  being  practically  ecjui 
totlie  daugerof:  as,  fVuof/  Pi 
UStt  Is.  exposed  to  Uia  dang 
cvBnirv :  in  such  use  It  docs 
tendency,  but  merely  the  r>a 
SHh)*rt  cxpmuwa  what  ts  Llaely  to 
thing,  ami  occasionally  dues  hap| 
sad  rubitrt  to  disease  thus  eonve 
thtiurs  to  which  we  are  /mM 


blllty  or 
Liable 
asure  to 
exn<weU 
ft  hurt. 


Ilty  of  «xp< 


i.iabfs  to  diseaiH 
liKerenl  Idcaa  Till 
enuided  more  fly 


accident  or  dtvuinstance :  Utc  tlilnua  to  which  w-e  are 
mdjecf  are  detenoined  by  nature  ami  conidltutlfrii.  ^wt 
to  tw  sixtdeiily  ill ;  daAfe,  hut  not  tiMp,  to  die  lietore  the 


nbjrrt  are  detenoined  by  nature  am]  coiudltutlfrii.  .( 


physicuui  arrives  :  tubjtct  to  attacks  of  epilepsy. 
How  itpt  the  poor  are  to  he  proud  '. 

Shik.,  T.  V,  lit  1. 
It  Is  tho  duty  of  practical  good  sens*  to  tx-ar  In  miml 
that  a  ce-rtain  result,  though  not  certain  u,  happen,  is 
lUuiv  to  happen,  and  that  no  wise  man  will  put  that  likeli- 
hood out  of  sight.    A*.  A.  fWinam,  Aioer.  I^cts.,  p.  in*.'. 

Till  that  hour 
Xot  liabtt  to  fear,  or  Sight,  or  pain. 

Milton,  P.  L,  vi.  HOT. 
All  human  things  are.  wifcyef  to  docay, 
And  when  late  summons,  monarch*  niiut  otwy. 

Drvdtn,  Mac  Klecknoe,  t.  1. 

t.  clever,  briirht.  dexterous. 
»ptt  (apt  ),  r.  f.    [<  h.  aptare,  lit,  adapt,  accom- 
moilate.  ailjust,  <uptwi,  fit,  etc.:  seen/if,  fl.]  To 
prepare  for  n  deflnite  service ;  fit ;  suit  for  an- 
ticipated circum-Htanccs;  a<lapt. 

If  he  be  mine,  be  shall  follow  mid  oljierve  what  I  will 
apt  him  to.  II.  ./hison,  IVetasler,  I.  1. 

That  our  spcorli  be  apttd  to  nci <n*»ry  eillflcntliin. 

He  takes  hi.  top-nail  down  In  such  rough  ttoniu, 
Alel  aptA  bis  Hsils  lo  nlr"  morn  ti'inlK'mte. 
("Aiij'iriaii  at*.t  .VAtrf/v,  I'halh.t,  Adlntrill  of  Fraii'i'.  I. 

aptaulet  (up'tn-bl),  a.    [<  l.T*.  initahiUn,  <  h. 

apttin'.  adit[>t :  nee-  apt,  r..  and  -«We.]  Capable 

of  ln'iti|;  titled  or  adapted.  ,S'Aeric«<«/, 
aptatet  (uji'lutt,  c.  t.    [<  1^  apUttut,  pp.  of  n;<- 

f«rc,  adapt:  see  unf,  r.]  To  make  fit. 
Aptenodytes  (ap;te-n.>-drtez),  «.  <  Or. 

uxrtVi-,  wingleas  «  o-  priv.  +  trnrmir,  winged,  < 


irrrjwu,  fly),  +  Mr/p;,  diver,  <  Mttv, 
dive,  sink.]  A  genus  of  penguins,  formerly  co- 
extensive with  the  family  Sphotitxiatx,  and  giv- 
ing name  to  a  family  AplcHodftidir,  but  now 
usually  restricted  to  two  large  species,  the  em- 
peror and  king  penguins,  A.  im  per  a  tor  and  A. 
res,  or  A.fitrtteri and  A.  pmaanU,  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  their  great  size  and  long, 
slender,  somewhat  curvedbill.  Both  were  for- 
merly called  the  great  or  Patagonia  penguin, 
A.  pataehonica.  Also  Apttnodyta  and  Aptero- 
dyta. 

Aptenodytid*  (ap'te-no-dit'i-d*),  a.  »/.  [NL., 

<  Aptcnotlgtrt  +  -uta.']  A  family  of  birds,  the 
penguins,  named  from  the  genus  Aptenodytet : 
synonymous  with  Sphcnincitin;  (which  see). 

Aptera  (ap'tc-rtt),  *.  pi.  [NL.  «  Or.  dwrtpa, 
animals  without  wings,  iwrrpov,  the  class  of 
such  animals — Aristotle),  ncut.  pi.  of  aptcrus, 

<  Or.  iirrr^xif,  wingless:  see  apterous.]  In  loot., 
a  group  to  which  various  limits  have  been  as- 
signed, (a)  In  the  Unnean  system  of  classification,  the 
seventh  and  last  order  of  Intteta,  including  "  inserts-  with- 
out wings,  that  Is,  crustaceans,  arachnhtans.  myriapoda, 
etc  In  1794  it  was  divided  by  Latrellle  into  seven  or. 
ders :  Suetona,  TKyanwm.  Paramta.  Aerpaala  Kntcmaa- 
(roes,  Cnuiaeta,  and  .Vvruipmhi.  Id)  In  lAlrellie'ssysieas 
of  ebuaiflcatfon  (1H17),  the  fourth  of  nine  orders  of  /iwenf«, 
tndudlng  "  wingleas  forms  without  gnathitea,' 
talnln 
napf* 

writers-  I  sett  In  tills  setise  alio  by  Macleay  and  others, 
(e)  loosely  applied  to  sundry  groups  of  wlngleaa  bisects 
besides  Seas,  as  to  the  haiutellate  and  inandil/iilat*  lice, 
the  thy sauurou*  Insects,  etc.  {d)  InlTegenbaur'ssystetiiof 
elaasiflcatlon,  one  of  tlie  two  nrfaiM  dlvisjans  of  Htiapnda 
or  InMttta  (tt>«  other  bring  /"teryyocs),  consbting  of  the 
two  orders  vetlrntMa  ami  rAymnura,  containing  all  ap. 
termia  anietaholoiks  Inaeeta  of  such  forma  as  /Wnrs  and 
Livura,  CftmpodVii  and  /^rpistnrt,  etc.  The  nam 
cally  synonymous  with  AmttaMa  (which  seeX 

apteral  (ap'te^rul),  a.  [A»  apterous  +  -<t/.]  1. 
Destitute  of  wings.— 8.  In  arch.,  applied  to  a 
temple  or  other  building  which  has  no  columns 
on  the  Hanks,  but  may  have  a  portico  at  one  or 
at  each  end :  opposed  to  peripteral,  surrounded 
by  columns.   See  prostyle  and  amphijtrntilyle. 

apteran  (ap'te-ran),  it.  [As  apterous  +  -a«.] 
A  wingless  insect:  one  of  the  Aptera. 

apteria,  n.   Plural  of  apterium. 

aptcrial  (ap-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  apterium  +  -a/.] 
In  ornith.,  pertaining  to  an  apterium,  or  to  ap- 
teria. 

apterium  (ap-t6'ri-uin),  m.;  pi.  apteria  (-§). 
fNL.,  <Gr.  arrrtftor,  without  feathers:  see  <ip- 
feroKji.]  In  omtfA.,  a  tract  or  space  on  the 
skin  of  a  bird  where  no  feathers  grow;  an  tin- 
feathered  tract,  in  distinction  from  a  foatber- 
tract  or  pteryla  (which  see).  Xitateh;  Sunde- 
ratl. 

apteroUB  (ap'tc-rus).  a.  [<  NL.  apterux,  <  Or. 
dxTf/»r,  wingless,  without  feathers,  <  a-  priv. 
+  rrrpov,  u  wing,  feather,  =  E.  /«af*er.]  1 .  In 
root.:  (a)  Wingless;  having  no  wings:  applied 
both  to  wingless  insects  belonging  to  winged 
grout*,  and  to  the  wingless  stage  of  winged 
Insects.  (6)  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Aptera. — 3.  In  bvi.,  destitute  of  membra- 
nous expansions,  as  a  stem  or  petiole :  opposed 
to  alate. 

Apteryges  (ap-ter'i-jez),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  pi.  of 
Apterys.]  A superfamily  group,  made  byjlew- 
ton  an  order,  of  ratite  birds,  bailed  upon  and  in- 
cluding only  tho  family  Apterygida  (which  see>. 

Apterygia  (ap-te-rij'i-*),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
n-  priv.  +  trrrptyjov,  a  wing,  fin:  see  Pteryjrm.] 
A  group  of  mollusks,  containing  all  gaatropoddi 
with  nn  introuiittent  male  organ,  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  Pterygia,  composed  of  the  cepbalo- 
pod»  mid  jiteropoos.    Latreitlc,  lftS. 

aptcrvgian  tap-te-rij'i-an),  a.  K  (ir.  Aitrcpejof. 
wingless  (.se«  .lnfcry^)~+  -ion.]  1.  Wingless; 
apterous. —  2.  Pertuiuing  to  the  genus  Apteryj. 
or  to  the  family  Apterpyitltt. 

Apteryglda5<ai>-te-rii'i-ilC),  «.  pi.  [NL.,<  J/>- 
tcryj  t  Apterya-)  +  -.«V.]  A  family  of  ratite  or 
struthious  birdH.  of  the  siibelans  /f«fi7<e  and 
suborder  or  superfamily  Apteryaet,  constituted 
by  the  single  genus  Aptrryx.  It  I.  tlisrscterizrd  by 
(lie  nntliiieiitar)'cniiiliUon  of  the  wtnri  and  tail,  t  toed 
feet,  vei> long sleiMhTldll  with  temiliisl ni«trlls,  si  " 
snnt.initenl  p»-,-iil1orltl**s.  am>'li£  them  a  tiettr-r  < 
nient  of  the  diaphnurni  than  In  sny  other  bint. 

Apterygiaas  (ap'te-rl-jl'ne),  n.  pi.  Px*L..  <  Ap- 
ttryx  y.ipirryg-)  +  -iner.]  The  only  subfamily 
of  "the  family,  tpteryguta.    G.  if.  Gray,  1H+0. 

Apteryx  (np'te-riks),  a.  [XIj.  (cf.  Or.  dtrrr- 
(»  joc,  winglohs).  <  (Jr.  ri-  priv.  +  -rifn-{  (tm-ftvy-), 
a  wing,  <  -",.01',  a  wing,  =  K.  feather.]  1.  A 
genus  of  ratite  birds,  constituting  the  family 
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Apteryx 

longest  and  best  known;  A.  mantetti  inhabits  Stewart 
Island,  ami  A.  vkvju  the  South  lalati.1.    All  are  known  iu 
kiwi*,  klwi-kiwi*. 
or  kiri  -klvl*.  frmu 
their  cr>'.  Also.  Im- 
prt»perly.  A/Atrnyr 
ami  .fiavrnsx. 
2.  [/.t\]  A  bird 
of  this  genua ; 
a   kiwi  (which 

aptha  (ap'thA), 

m.  S.  e  aphtha. 
aptitude  (ap'ti- 

tud).  N.    [=  P. 

aptitude,  <  ML. 

aptitudo,   <  L. 

aptun,  apt,  fit : 

see  apt,  a.  Cf. 

attitmlr,  which 

is  a  doublet  of 

aytittutt.]  I, 

Tlic    state  or 

quality  of  being 

apt  or  tit  for  or  auited  to  a  (iurjHi.se, 
situation;  ntuesa;  suitableness. 

Aptitude  ...  lor  Ui.  eml  to  which  It  Ml  aimed. 

Itmu  of  OariA  /»*#*»•. 
2.  A  natural  tendency  or  acquired  inclination; 
both  capacity  and  propensity  for  a  certain 
course :  as.  oil  has  an  aptitude  to  burn ;  men 
acquire  an  aptitudt  to  particular  vices. 

lie  that  I*  about  children  should  learn  their  nature  and 
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ber  of  certain  fossil  molluskg,  as  ammonites, 
and  regarded  by  some  as  an  operculum.  It  wa» 
formerly  ...au.li  r.sl  to  lie  one  of  the  parts  ul  different 
animals  called  IrigotielUle*.  lepadites,  etc. 

The  .li.ri.cAi  .  .  .  occupy  the  middle  "1  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  terminal  chauiher  uf  tbe  Ammonite,  and  have 
toward"  lu  mouth.     Nothing  la  certainly 
the  nature  of  the  Apturht  <>r  Anaptyrhl. 

tluxirif,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  i:.1 

Apulian  (a-l>u'li-«n),  a.  [<  L.  Apulia,  Appulia, 
+  -an.]  (A  or  pertaining  to  the  region  railed 
Apulia,  in  southern  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
In  itotuan  timet  Apulia  Imimteil  the  region  lictwccn  the 
AprnntiM*  ami  the  Adtl.ui 
eaat  of  Samnl 

M  x  .i  :  I  A] 
Lecce. 


U;  ninth  of  the  Kreuunl  and 
aian  th.  Mm 
Jteprorlneent, 


apyrotype  (a-pl'rry-tip),  s.  [<  Or.  impoe,  with- 
out fire  (see  apt/rout),  +  type,  B,  v.]  Printing- 
type  produced  without  heat,  as  by  menus  of  dies 
and  pressure,  instead  of  by  casting  in  molds, 
apyrous  (a-pi'rtut),  a.  [<  Or.  uirtyjor,  withoul 
fire,  <  a-  priv.  +  nip,  fire,  =  K.  fire :  see  fire  and 
pyre.]  Incombustible,  or  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  strong  heat  without  alteration  of  form  or 
properties,  as  asbestos,  mica,  and  tale.  Apyr.au 
tHulfa*  dlttcr  f rom  refractory  ones  In  remaining  unchanged 
crcn  tinder  extreme  beat,  while  the  latter  may  he  altered 
though  not  fused  by  are. 

abbreviation  < 


aq.    In  pkar., 


i  of  aqua. 


aqua  (a'kw«),  u.    [h.      It.  aequo  a  8p, ,  Pg. 


A  hill  la  the  midst  of  the  *t<AsMnl 


auitttut*  tor  the  aea-larimr  life 
tnel 


e*  shown  a  remarkable 

id  Utey  did  hot  wall  lor 
■  declaration  of  Indrpendenee  to  take  measures  lor  the 
cunrtraeUim  of  an  independent  navy. 

t*cky,  Btuj.  In  Isth  Cent ,  xlv. 
3.  Readiness  in  learning ;  teachableness ; 
quickness  to  understand  and  acquire;  intelli- 
gence; talent. 

He  waa  a  boy  of  remarkable  aytilude.  Maeaulau. 
=  iyn.  h'antttu.  Capaeilu,  etc  See  .fiuiu. 
aptitudinal  (aiMi-tu'di-nal),  a.  [<  ML.  o-Dft- 
tudo  (aptitudiu-)  +  -at:  see  aptitvae.)  1.  Ko- 
latiug  to  un  aptitude  or  aptitudes, — 2.  Existing 
in  possibility  or  capacity  merely.  [Rare.]  — 
Aptltudirutl  relation,  a  relation  which  does  twit  require 
the  correlate  to  exist  actaally,  but  only  potentially ;  as,  for 
example,  the  relation  of  a  desire  to  lis  object. 

aptitudinally  (ap-ti-tu'dl-nal-i),  adv.  In  an 
aptitudinal  manner;  in  a  way  which  reveals 
aptitude. 

aptly  (apt'li),  adv.    In  an  apt  or  suitable  man- 
ner, (ti)  With  exact  correspondence  ;  with  fllneia :  justly. 
I  have  forgot  your  name  ■  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  ami  naturally  perform  d. 

Shai.,  T.  of  the  8.,  Ind.,  L 
(*)  Suitably  :  apiwropriatery :  of  language,  pertinently,  ap- 
"•ly,  or  slgnfllcanlly. 

i  very  aptly  remarks.  Addimn. 
■  i . oillM  and  tncatilntts  well  eijarvaa'tl 
fan  calra  the  Borrows  of  a  woitmled  br««st. 

Crabbr,  Hie  Village 
(c)  Readily ;  i|Ulckly :  cleverly:  aa,  to  leant  ti^/y. 

88  (apt'nes),  «.    The  state  or  quality  of 
•  apt,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
The  aptisras  of  tbinca  to  their  end. 


it  plain. 
Ave**-.  Brit.,  XV.  a». 

ApuUan  pottery,  a  nam.  itiTeti  to  the  IubMlreek  i»t 
tery  found  in  ApulU  mid  wKitbeastem  Italy  u-eitcrally. 
e«i».  tally  to  the  vase*  with  red  fltrnrra  on  a  luatmua  Ma,  k 
jtrutitid.  Botae  of  the  nt<  *l  Ituportiuit  exajtiplea  of  which  arc 
from  till*  tca'ton. 
Apua  (a'pus), ».  [NL.,  <Gr.  titrorc,  without  feel : 
sec  apod,  Apoda,  etc.]  1.  One  of  the  southern 
constellations  form- 
ed in  the  sixteenth 
century,  probably 
by  Petrus  Thcovlon ; 
the  Bird  of  Paradise. 
It  is  altualesl  aouth  <d  the 
Trianantluui  Austnile. 
ami  ila  lirhthteat  atar  u> 
of  tbe  fourth  maatviilude. 
2.  A  genus  of  brau- 
chiopodoua  or  phyl- 
lopoilous  entomos- 
tracous  crustace- 
bus,  typical  of  the 
familv  Apotiida?  or 
Apumtlir :  named  (in 
the  form  .-fiaw*)  by 
Madb  in  1732.  uke 

nearly  all  aahuals  which 
have  Wen  miscalled  .t/«- 


aqua  m  F.  nw),  =  Goth.  akKit,  river,  =  OHG. 
aha,  MHG.  ahe  (G.  .  I't,  the  name  of  several 
rivers)  =  OS,  nAn  =  AS.  td  (for  'eah  :  see  i*jr, 
island),  water,  river,  =  OFries.  d,  ess  fad.  d, 
water,  river,  =  8w.  d  =  Dan.  an,  a  brook.]  1. 
Water:  a  word  much  used  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions written  in  Latin,  and  iu  pharmacy 
generally,  also  in  old  chrmistry,  to  denote  a 
solution,  or  menstruum  of  water. — 2.  In  anaf., 
some  watery  fluid  or  huiuor.  -  Aqua  asunonisi,  a 
solution  of  aiunwinla  leas  In  water,  liavluit  live  chemical 
nr.i|H'rtU-s  <mT  an  alkali  hydrate.  — Aqua?  ductus  et  aqua) 
haustus  (iMMidui-ting  of  water  ami  drawing  of  water),  In 
Smtt  fane,  two  srnritudes,  the  Inruier  eotiststlng  In  a  right 
of  carrying  a  watercourse  through  the  ground*  of  another, 
and  the  latter  of  watering  tattle  at  a  river,  well,  or  pond 
I  the  ground  of  another.  —  Aqua  fortU(*lrong  water),  a 

.1.  JMmht€  ayata 


naiae  given  to  weak  ami  Impure  nit 
/ertut  contain*  twice  as  much  add  as 
Aqua  Labyrlntm.  the  Until  of  tli 
ear;  the  perilymph,  aiptala  anutlca,  it 
Aqua  marina.  See  struanianiie.- 
(woitderful  waterX  Iu)  A  preparation  i 
cubvha,  itiace.  L-arilanHinu,  nutniega,  g 
wine,  digested  twenty 
(6)  A  carminative  «H 
tallspice):  also  ralloi 
Aqua  MorgagnL 


single  ai|itH  forth 
i-  UiiyTluih  of  tl.e 
1  liquor  t'otunnll  — 
Aqua  mlrabllls 
f  tUtm,  galanstuls 
tiger,  and  spirit  at 
liatllled.  Jotinnn. 
iiDl  oil  ut  pimento 

TC'jui  tw  filch  fcv-e, 


Afi  {Urtollr  —A,  lateral  »te» 


the  rafht  I.. If  ./  the  umiml.  lu 
aW|  P.  .t:fsil  new.  x,  sbcllvlan.1 


Bat    "T  A fl'*  (footless). 

they   have   feet,  Uiea 

ns  In  tlte   phyll..-  i.piui^qp,,,,            ..,  „ 

'  raaftnar  fnan  11  to  the  reu  .4  the  L^fsiMce,  or  an 

airs.    The  genus  is  use ;  j.ima  the  ...  vtmple 


•——7 .  "t  '— ^  —  i  -     —  .  — .  -hvo-k  . 

,  rxuil.il  slsmrwt*  |  /#,  Uxsum 


fVoin 


characterixed  by  a  largc- 
shlelddike  carapace,  or 
cefibalothorax  in  one 
piece,  covering  moat  of 
tlx.  animal.  A.  caMert/eemsi,  called  the  crab-ahelled 
shrimp,  !•  -  or  n  tncta-s  long,  ami  i.  noted  fttr  its  repeated 
multa  (It  sboila  its  skin  twenty  times  In  two  or  three 
months)  an.)  (or  tbe  vast  numerical  preponilenxnce  of  the 
females,  tbe  males  having  Wen  only  recently  discovered. 
3.  Iu  oruith. :  (tt)  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily fypmliium,  established  by  Scopoll  in  1777: 
equivalent  to  ( 'ypgelua  at  Illlger,  181 !.  (6)  tt,  ffc] 
The  specific  name  of  the  common  swift  of  Kit- 
rope,  (ypuclun  a  pus. — 4.  [/.  e. ;  pi.  apt  (a'pl).] 
In  teratol.,  a  monster  destitute  of  posterior 
limbs,  while  the  anterior  are  well  formed. 
ApusitUe  ....  -  -de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Apiu 
-ida:  so  formed  to  make  literal 


-four  hours,  then  t 
illal  ptrjaxre.!  frt 

I    tyiritUA  JANirNI 

Same  as  /i./nor  Mo 
under  /o/uo?).  "  Aqua  rflgla  ar  aqua  regalia  tn.yal  wa- 
ter), a  riaiite  given \»  a  mutura  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
and  r  Jit.-.-  to  four  |iarts  uf  hydrochlorlL-  acid,  from  its  power 
of  dissolving  g.d.l— Aqua  To  fans,  a  poisonous  fluid  made 
atatut  the  end  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  by  a  woman  .-f 
l*alermo  named  Totana  or  TofTana,  who  eoafosseal  that  no 
fewer  titan  ouo  persons  luwl  been  killed  wltli  It.  It  ...n- 
o-i.  I  chiefly.  It  Is  supposed,  of  a  strong  solution  of  araenlc 
ol.talncd  try  a  lotxg  boiling  of  luoxtd.  Also  railed  t 

—  Aqua  Tits  (water  of  life),  an  old  name  for 
now  familiarly  applied  to  native  distilled  spirit... 

aquatductus  (a-kwe-duk'tua),  it.  [L :  se*  nque- 
•furf.]  In  oitaf.,  a  eaual  or  channel  conveying 
u  fluitl,  or  supposed  to  do  so.    Also  aouetfsr/irs. 

—  Aquatductus  cochlea,,  the  auaaaacrl  of  lite  rcahlea, 
a  minute  venous  channel  In  the  temporal  tajne,  ruiming 
from  the  acala  tympani  of  the  cochlea  to  a  point  Just  Mow 
the  Internal  auditory  meatus.  —  Aqusyductna  L_ 
the  sum  dm  t  of  raUopttu.  a  channel  through  tlur  temp 


I  u.-rr.i 
alcolwil, 


v*  hat  slvould  he  the  aptnnu  of  birds.  In  comptiTLM.n  of 
beasta,  to  Imitate  speech  may  be  Inquired.  Btuou. 
At  hi*  first  ajMn***,  the  maternal  love 
Thoae  rudinwuta  of  reason  did  Improve. 

Aravfea,  Hranora,  I.  !18. 

Aptornis  (ap-tAr'rtU),  ».  (NL.,  short  for 

t  r       <  Or.  Airrrpor,  wingless  (see  apteroux), 

+  opwc,  a  bird:  see  or»if*«/«rry.]  A  genus  of 
recently  extinct  ralliform  birtls,  probnbly  of 
the  family  Kallid*,  related  to  the  extant  genus 
t tcudromu*.  Its  remains  are  f.tuid  hi  New  Zealand  with 
thoae  of  live  max  A.  <ktf<*mr  and  A.  otidtformu  are  two 
specie*  describe!  by  Owen  In  1871. 

aptosochromatism  (ap-t6's6-kr6'ma-tixm),  a. 
[<  Or.  arruc(aTrur-),  not  falling  off  (cf.  anruola, 
stability,  firmness:  see  aplntr),  +  cAro«infwii«.] 
In  orttifA.,  change  of  color  of  the  plumage  with- 
out loss  or  gain  of  any  feathers.  Couen. 

aptote  (a(i'tot),  u.  [<  LL.  aptolum,  only  in  pi. 
aptota,  <  tlr.  citrrvroi',  neut.  of  axrurae,  without 
case,  untleclined,  also  as  u  ttc<  (utrrur-),  not  fall- 
ing, <  .i-  (iriv.  +  Truir.«r,  verbal  a«lj.  of  Tiirr«.-, 
fall,  whence  also  Truttif,  case,  inflection.]  Iu 
aram..  a  noun  which  has  no  distinction  of  cases ; 
an  indeclinable  noun. 

aptotic  (ap-tot'ik),  a.    [<  aptote  +  -tr.]    1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  aptote ;  having  no 
sion. —  2.  L'ninflected;  having  no 
inflections :  said  of  certain  languages. 

aptychus  (ap'ti-kus),  «.;  pi.  aptueki  (-Id). 
[NL.,  <  Or.  d-  priv.  +  irn-.ttj,  a  fold,  <  KtttOHW, 
fold.]  In  Cephalopoda,  a  plate  formed  of  a 
shelly  substance,  found  in  the  terminal 


a  synonym  of  Arthrojtomatn  (which  see). 
Apyrenimata  (a-pi-re-ne'ma-tft),  n.  jd.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  apyrenormatu* :  see  ri/i,Trnrm«f<«t».1 
A  division  of  animals  including  those  in  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  not  nucleated;  those 
animals  which  have  blood-disks  as  distinguished 
from  nucleated  cells  of  the  blood.  The  term  is 
practically  the  same  In  application  aa  Mammalia,  thoagb 
nuclei  have  been  discovered  in  the  form-elements  of  the 
blood  of  a  few  inanimal*. 

apyrenematous  (a-pi-re-nem'a-tus),  a.   [<  NL. 

a/)jcc»irm(!fnv»,  <  (Jr.  d-  priv."+  pyrena-matus: 

se<>  a  AH  nnd  ;it/rrjtfi»atoN*.]    Not  pyrenema- 

tons;  having  blood  which  contains  disks,  or 

non-nucleated  corpuscles,  as  a  mammal, 
apyretic  (aii-i-ret'ik).  a.    [<  Or.  aziprrnc,  with- 
out fever,  i  d-  priv.  +  TtjwrdV-,  fever.    Cf.  <i/i»- 

rrxtVi.]  Without  pyrexia  or  fever:  spectticully, 

in  pathal.,  sppQett  to  those  days  in  which  the 

intermission  of  fever  occurs  in  agues,  and  also 

to  local  affections  which  are  not  accompanied 

with  fever. 

apyrexia  (an-i-rek'si-S).  n.  [NL.,<  Or.  dn-tyirfio, 
absence  of  fever,  <  dTrpraToe.  without  fever,  <  d- 
priv.  +  'TtvifArof,  verbal  adj.  of  mptcmw,  be  in 
a  fever,  <  tri'isrroc,  fever:  see  pyrrtie,  antl  ef. 
apyrrtie.  ]  The  absence  or  intermission  of  py- 
rexia or  fever :  the  interval  between  tbe  parox- 
ysms in  intermittent  fevers.    Also  apyrny. 

apyTexial  (ap-i-rek'si-al).  a.  [<  apyrexia  +  -<i/.] 
Relating  to  or  characterized  by  apyrexia ;  apy- 
retic. 

apyrexy  (ap'i-rek-si),  «.   Same  as  apyrexia.       Any  watercourse. 


bone,  leading  from  tlte  Internal  auditory  ■ 
lug  at  tbe  stylomastoid  foramen,  transmitting  the  In.  la] 
nerve.— AqutMuctus  SylvU,  the  aqueduct  o(  Sylvias,  the 
channel  of  eianinunleatioti  la>tween  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Also  tailed  t/er  a  (eefio  ad  -piar. 
turn  re*rn'rufuin.-Aqul»ductUS  vestlbulta  small  canal 
running  from  the  vestibule  of  the  car  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  tlte  temporal  bone.  It  trans- 
Dilta  the  ductus  endolyniphnticua. 

aqusemanale  (a'kwe-ma-nA'R}),  «.;  pL  aquo> 
manalia  (-li-it).  [ML.,  auto  aqidmanile,  aqvimi~ 
ttale,  /r./Mimtwiic.  LL.  aqmimiuale,  L.  aqun-ma- 


from  Aimdidir.)    Same  as  Joodu/tr.  naie%  aquimi'uile,  LL.  «,/BiMin,i.V.  L.  0(/«rnn«- 

ipygia  ff  P'/'-ft).  [NL..  <  Or  o-  pnv.    ^S,  E       aquimmarium,  <  L.  water, 

*  tnr,-?,  buttock.,    An  order  of  Itraehwpoda :    +  manale<  .  ew*er  neut.  o(  mnHall^  flowing 


<  manure,  flow, 
trickle,  dnp.]  1. 
In  Rom.  an  far/.,  a 
pitcher  or  vessel 
for  pouring  out 
water,  used  t 
eially  for 
ing  water  over 
the  hands  into  a 
basin  during  ami 
after  meals.— 2. 
The  basin  in 
which,  accord- 
ing to  an  an- 
cient church  cer- 
emony, the  priest 
washed  his  hands 
before  celebrat- 
ing mass. — 3.  A  kind  of  water-ewer  formerly 
used  in  private  houses,  and  frequently  made  iu 
grotesque  forms.  The  term  is  now  used  spe- 
cifically in  this  sense. 

aquafortis  (a-kwa-for'tis),  «.  See  aquafortis, 
under  fjt/»o. 

aquafortist  (a-kwa-fAr'tist).  n.  [<  aqua  fortis 
+  -isf.]  One  who  etches  by  means  of  aqua 
fortis.    .V.  A'.  IK 

aquage  (a'kwaj),  «.  [<  LL.  aquatfum,  aque- 
duct, <  L.  ssfstxt  water,+  agere, lead :  see  aaent.] 
In  U  rttinq .-  {oj  The  course  of  a  mill-stream  bo- 
fore  it  reaches  the  pond  formed  by  a  dam.  (6) 


faa-tnaasleuftupuar,  14th  cams  ury. 
(led  l-T  as  «u*uuu/  st  tt «  Vo|i  at  t 
il ;  Um  tsil  fum,«  ,1  handle. 
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[<  L.  aqua 
•.  niid  aigur- 


aquamarine 

aquaminns  (a'kwra-ma-ren'),  n. 
marina,  m  a-water:  see  aqua,  tnnrii 
I'lormc]  1.  A  transparent  va- 
riety of  beryl  of  a  bluish  or  sea- 
green  tint,  used  as  a  gcru.  Hence 
—  2.  A  bluish-green  color  resem- 
bling that  of  the  finest  beryl. 

*qua-meteri»'kwa-ni6-ti  r),  n.  [< 
L.  aqua,  water.  +  uvefer.]  Slime 
as  /mlMomrlrr. 

aquapult  n»'kwn-piilt),  «.   [<  L. 

aqua,  water.  +  -juilt,  as  in  cuf/i- 
p«''.]    A  small  portable  (on-c- 

aquapuncture  (a-kwa-pungk  - 
tur),  u.  [<  L.  m/no,  water.  +  LL. 
puuctura,  puncture.]  A  form  of 
counter-irritation  consisting  in  I  be  forcible  pro- 
jection of  a  very  flue  stream  of  water  against 
the  skin.  The  utrrioii,  wlileh  <onies  (run;  a  |».werful 
fi-ree-puiiiii,  ridden*  and  l-luters  the  ]mjt  to  wKl.  li  tt  t» 
applied.  It  Is  iiwl  «'«iKviiil])  in  uenralffta  Bail  airectii-ns 
of  Hit'  spinal  L-.nl.    Alsi  railed  in.«,\li<.  nl\fc,nn*. 

aquarelle  <ak-WH.rel'),  n,  [V..  <  It.  arqurrrHa. 
water-color,  light  rain,  arqurrclh,,  water-color, 
thin  wine,  dim.  of  oiomi  (=  F.  row),  <  I,,  ri./uu, 
water:  s.-e  117110.]  Water-color  puintiiiK.  or  a 
painting  in  water-colors. 

Tliey  jKreiie.hiin-u I  despised  il  |water  e..|..r|  when  It  won 

CalK-tl  ll/U.ir,^/,'  ;  ihl")  In-Wedd-iSIl  to  tt  wllell  J*  U  b*  eulloil 

l-intur,-  :t  In  frrn("i .        llttitl,  rl'.'i ,  I ,  rapid.:  Art«.  p.  ■>!". 

aquarellist  lak-wn-rel'ist),  n.  [<  aquarelle  + 
-i«f.J  An  artist  who  work*  in  water-colors;  a 
water-color  ]>ainter. 

aquaria, ».   Plural  of  m/wiriwu. 

aquarian  (n-kwu'ri-nti  j.  ii.  and  N.  [<  L.n^MrtrtM*, 
pertaining  to  water  i  sce  Aquanux),  +  -an.]  I. 
ii.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aquarium.  [Kare.] 
-V.  H.  D. 

FX.  ii.  [rap.]  (<  ML.  Jtjvarii,  pi,,  the  Aqua- 
rians, <  L.  aquarius  .  see  Aquariu*.]  One  who 
used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  cuehnrist :  a 
term  applied  to  certain  Christians  in  Africa 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  who,  while 
it  was  still  customary  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper  twico  a  dav,  tnough  employing  wine  at 
the  evening  cuehumt,  substituted  water  for  it 
in  the  morning  in  order  that  tlie  odor  of  wine 
might  not  betray  them  during  the  duv.  They  arc 
■:itt*  u  nisifouiubsl  with  earlier  l>ill>iwcn  >>l  tlie  ascetic 
Tati.ui  lu  Syria,  called  ll>v|ri-|>arA»Utf .  nr  Watcrdrink 
t  rv  ;il']  I-  •  . i  n-  ■  1  ;i  M     :u  H:  ■  Li    I  II  .!>-'.  I   >  '  I  -  ■  I     il  !*  r  i;  i 

place  of  wins  at  tbe  eucnartftt,  because  they  told  the  latter 
I..  r«.  ainful,  r>wlliiK  It  at  tint  evil  principle  or  Mood  •'! 
the  itcvtU 

aquariCtUtUTO  la'kwa-ri-kul'tur),  n.  [<  L. 
wjiiuriHm  +  cultura,  culture.]  Die  culture  of 
aipiatic  plutits  in  ■quuriutni! ;  (lie  niatiagement 
of  mi  aquarium. 

aquarium  (a  -kwa '  ri- um),  u. ;  pi.  aquariums, 
aquaria  f-umz,  S).  [L.,  a  wateriut;  place  for 
cattle,  unut.  of  aquariun :  see  Aqminu*.]  1. 
An  artifu  ial  |)ond,  cistern,  or  place  in  a  K'arden 
or  ejsewhero  for  eultivntintc  aquatic  plants. — 
2.  A  veasel  or  aeries  of  vewla,  constructed 
chietly  of  elaHR,  Hlle<l  with  either  fresh  or  wilt 
water,  and  supplied  with  plants,  rorka,  etc.. 
in  which  living  aquatic  animals  are  kept.  M»i,> 

a«M|ill^llh)N  ull  a  lillTP-  »**\t  My  maihtulnr.l  In 
m-Ith  liiil.ll.'  |.ark<  >.r  uaHflu,  .ir 
Alau  cailttl  aywrnunuix. 


L'84 

water-pourer) ;  prop.  adj..  pertaining  to  w»t*r, 

<  aqua,  water:  see  aqua.]  1.  A  r.odiaen)  con- 
stellation, nupposul  to  represent  a  innn  stand- 
ing with  Inn  left  liniid  extended  upward,  and 
with  his  right  pouring  out  of  a  vase  a  stream 
of  water  which  Hows  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Southern  Fish.  It  contains  no  star  brighter 
than  the  third  magnil  ode.— 2.  The  Water- 
bearer;  the  eleventh  sign  (tnurked  ~)  of  the 
/.tKliae,  whii  h  the  sun  enters  ulsmt  the  :21st  of 
January:  so  called  from  the  constellation. 

aquaxter  (a-kwi'ir'terl,  pr,)>.]ihr.  as  fif/r.  [<  a3 
+  quarh r.]  Xaut.,  on  the  quarter;  4n°  abaft 
the  Im'iiiu. 

a  qnartierl  (S  kwiir-to-«'ri).  [It. :  «  (<  h.  ad), 
to,  with;  quarlirri,  pi.  oT  i/uarlirrr,  a  quarter, 
conipartiiicnt  :  sei'  lyuiirl-r.]  In  rrram..  (deco- 
niteil)  in  compartments:  said  esiiecially  of  uny- 
thing  circular,  such  lis  n  shielil,  the  rim  of  a 
round  dish,  or  the  like,  which  is  divided  into 
panels  or  compartments  l.v  radiating  lines. 

aquatic  ta-kwat'ik',  0.  ami  «.    ((  L. 'aquatiewt. 

<  aqua,  water:  see  aqua.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  water:  watery. — 2.  Living  in  or  fre- 
quenting water:  as,  aquatic  animals;  aquatic 
plants. — 3.  Practised  on  or  iu  water:  as,  aquatic 

sports.  Aquatic  birds,  In  »r«ii*..  «i»vinc»ll>,  .im 
f,,,H/i.'t.-,r.  t|j.;  n,t  tiil^-t»  tli,  tM  ril.  ru  linttliitvrt*  ar-,1 
V«Jafur«;  the  wwttas  sud  »» iinnilnu  ImJi,  taken 

cr(ln  i.- Aquatic  box,  i,n  u  -^in1  tn  thr  niiiTuvut**, 

^ri.i  rillv  In  tin1  f  inn  ,i?  a  i:la»»  cell,  in  which  ali.Tc  lt  alii- 
iiiaiL  ijUv  nil-  |>liu(-.l  hir  observation. 

II.  «.  1.  A  plant  which  grows  in  water. —  2. 
/•/.  Sports  or  exercises  practised  on  or  in  water, 
as  row  ing  or  swimming, 
aqoatical  (a-kwat'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  aquatic. 


aquatilet  (ak'wa-til).  a.  and  ».  [=  F.  aqua  tilt, 
(  L,  aquaHli.i,  living  or  growing  in  or  near  wa- 
ter. <  aqua,  water:  sen  aqua.]    I.  n.  Inhabiting 


AquariUB  l  a-kwa'ri-us),  a.  f  L.,  a  nater-lM'an  r. 

one  of  the  sign-  of  the  zodiao  (Or.  tiJpejfdof,  i.  c, 


Th.'  a-jiuitiU  or  water  fro«. 
II.       An  aquatic  animal  or  plant. 

Aquatilla  (ak-wa.til'i-ii  i,  ii.  fit.  [Nl..,  neut.  pi. 
of  I.,  uquatitif,  living  in  the  water:  see  07110 tile.] 
Ill  Fiebcr's  system  of  classification,  a  subsec- 
tion of  heteropterous  insects,  including  genuine 
aquatic  spt-eies  with  eoueealed  anteuuie,  as  dis- 
tingtiislnsl  from  those  of  the  section  Litoralia. 

aquatint  (a'kwa-tint  I,  it.  and  n.  [=  F.  aqua- 
tm!i,  aqua-tinta,\  It.  arqun  tiula  lit.  dyed  wa- 
ter: oci/ifo,  water  (see  aqua)  ;  fiefVi,  fetu.of  tinta 
(<  L.  tiiictus'',  pji.  of  tiuyrrr,  tiqnrrr,  <  L.  tintjtri, 
tint,  tinge:  »•<•  (inf,  Unar.]  I.  11.  1.  An  etch- 
ing  process  bv  which  prints  imitating  the  broad 
flat  tints  of  India  ink,  hisler,  or  sepia  drawings 
are  produced,  it  was  |iractu*d  )>y  the  Alibt  si.  N.m 
ill  thi;  L*lk'litet  tit>i  if-ntitr>',  an-.l  «H!i  |srrf-'tttNl  tij  Jfan  lt«j> 
li.U'  U-  Mine  ll"Xi  I7S1I.  In  Ihc  ».ini,!iiil  |.iw«  M'«".-» 
lire  lilttvn.  InsteiKl  of  line-  111  hi  el.  lllhil  <  «tm  h  seel. 

2.  An  engmvinjr  executed  by  the  aquatint  pro- 
cess. 

Also  aquatinta. 

II.  a.  1'erUimng  to  this  method  nf  etching. 

aquatint  (a'kwii-tinl  ,r.  f.  [<  aquatint,  «.]  'i  o 
etch  in  aquatint. 

aQUatinta  (a'kwa-fin'tji),  it.    Same  lis  aquatint. 

aqurtint«r  (li'kwa-tin'ter),  ».  One  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  ai|iiatinting. 

aquatintillg  u»'kwa-tin  ting),  «.  rVerbal  n. 
of  aquatint.]  The  art  or  process  of  etching 
ill  the  aquatint  method.    See  aquatint. 

aquavivarium  (a' kwa-vi-va'ri-um),  n. :  pi. 
ni/Kiinroiio  (-il).  [<  L.  «'7M<7,  water,  +  rirn- 
riiim.  q.  v.]    S'ame  as  m/tuirium, 

aqueduct  (ak'ne-tiukt),  11.  f  Early  mo<l.  K.  also 
aquaduct ;  —  F.  aqucduc,  OF.  aqueduct.  <  L. 
aquaductui',  prop,  separated,  aqua;  ductus,  a 
conveyance  of  water:  aqua,  gen.  of  aqua,  wa- 
ter; i/acfii.«.  conveyance,  pipe,  canal,  <  duerrt, 
lead,  convey:  see  1171(11  ami  duct.]  1.  A  con- 
duit or  chunuel  for  conducting  water  from  oue 
place  to  another.  M«.r.:  partl.-ulnrly  atitilli  ii  to  »trvi.'- 
tarea  of  nuumnry  and  tunneling  tur  the  conducting  al 
water  ?r,.ai  ili*t.mt  wnin^^  t...  l;ir>.-._'  iitir»  tlir..  il'Ii  lulnilar 
ctMldnlta.  Ai|Uedncta  were  ekleliatvelr  used  hi  the  Roman 
empire,  and  many  of  time  ainivht  vtructurew  villi  lemafn. 
Tliey  were  conMnidisI  of  atoti*  or  w.»«l.  mhik-Uiim*  Uib- 
■elcd  Umniiili  hllln  and  earticil  over  valkya  uid  rlv.  ra  on 
srehca.  nmeh  of  the  lalxr  upon  them  tehm  uaeloaly  et- 
tiended,  from  a  ml»uikef|  lijea  of  the  ncce**ityo(  a  per- 
feeily  level  courae.  The  nijui'ilnct  nf  Kr^ovU,  oTiirhiaUy 
built  by  tlie  Ki.niana.  luw  191  nrrhea,  la  In  autoc  parta  built 
in  two  tiera  loo  fert  or  more  tu  height,  awl  Uon  ailmirabl« 
mnnuinenl  of  ancient  eiudneerinir-  One  of  tlie  un*t  re- 
lualkalilu  aiiuislueta  of  moleni  titnea  h  that  of  Marx-tllr*, 
U 1  wtikli  city  U  conveyi  the  watera  of  Hie  river  I'urance 
from  a  dlatancv  of  alamt  Ss  mlli  a,  of  which  10  mll«  coo- 
■iataof  tatim-ta.  and  a  <  <«i>l.l,  ral.U  portion  la  traversed  hjr 
mean*  of  vljwIucU  of  great  height  and  lentrtli.  Tills  iu)ae. 
duct  was  built  between  1SS>  and  1*4*  hn.i  BUppllef  water 
in  such  abundance  that  the  envinilla  ..d  Maneillvs.  f  jnut  rl} 


rxtrvtnrly  arid,  liavr  he,  ..tne  11  ifap|,-ii  fn.m 

lrriK»li.>u  »Mi  )i  i«  now  possible. 

2.  In  anat..  same  as  uquaductun. 
aqueductU8(ak-we-duk'tus),«.  [XL.]  In  iiwaf.. 

same  as  aqutrdiictun. 
aqueitftfa-kwe'i-tisw.  [<09Mc-oav;  +  -if.v.]  Th- 

essential  principle  or  quality  of  water;  watcri- 

ness ;  aqueousness. 

Tlie  rt^ii/ily, 
Terreity,  ami  j-jlphureity 

Shall  mn  t>.«etlier  asuiri,  an<l  all  I*  »iiniill-l 

B.  Juumn,  Alrhamlat,  II.  I. 

aqueous  iVkwe-us),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *o.;i*»  ma.  < 
aqua,  water  :  see  aaua.]  t)f  the  nature,  of  wa- 
ter; alxminling  with  water;  formed  by  water  ; 

waterv:  as,  an  aquimi*  solution  Aqueous  ..r 

watery  fusion.  s..-.i.i/,..i..-  Aqueous  humor  o.r  th.- 

eye),  the  lmi|i]ii  watery  Blll.l  wlileli  llll«  the  apa.-e  l>e 
twecn  the  n.m,-a  and  the  erysUlllne  lens  in  the  eye 
Six.  tut.-  AqntOUS  rock*,  in  OK-ehanieally  fi.mie-l 
rocks.  <vm|s.i«d  u(  mailer  delsMited  by  »a!rr.  Also 
tailed  KifimriiMru  nf  r/r^l,  "pf  foe*-.     AqUMUS  tint. 

In  irf..  eplderinal' ..r  -ii'k^iI.I.  nn'sl'  U*1?^TelhtHh^ 
with  <l.-ar  sap,  as  In  ln.«l  me.-iilent  plants  -  Aqueous 
vnpor.lh--  invisible  1  sjm.t  whleh,  tak.  ll  to  i.i  the  .orta,  e 
nl  walti-  hy  eni]H.ratl,iii  and  riune  Into  the  atiuiApbeie, 
letiiitjs  l..  Ilic  cartel  In  the  f..nu  ..(  rain,  dew,  aii.J  111. .w. 

aqueousneBS  (a'kwo-us  ne»),  n.  [<  aqueous  + 
-tie.v.v.]  The  iimility  or  state  of  iK'iug  aijuei.iis 
or  watery ;  waterin'esa. 

aquetta  (a-kwet'til  1,  n.  [It.,  prop,  aequrtta, 
aim.  of  I1CU7IO,  water  :  see  ik-nii.]  A  celebrated 
Italian  poison,  more  commonly  called  aqua  Ta- 
fana  (which  see,  under  aqua  1. 

aquicnltural  (a-kwe-kul'tiir-ah,  a.    [<  '  . 
due  +  -al.]    Pertnining  to  aquicuUure. 

My  the  repul.ll.-alhm  of  these  b.relrfli  |Mipeni  the  ,  Kuh 
«-..mrril«l:iti|  Hillletin  ls  i:i.ltie»  a  ii'llde  to  the  kteexlt-lm 
,.f  what  ia  l-lti^  ,l..lte  In  o.yto.Mi''iiiflf  rnt.-n.Tl4.  in  all 
|Mirt,..r  the  world.  .Vofore,  V.VMII  .is. 

aqnlCUlture  (a'kwe  kul-tur),  w.  [=  F.  aoua-ul- 
turc,  <  L.  aqua,  water,  4-  cultura,  culture.] 
Culture  of  the  natural  inhabitants  of  water; 
fish-breeding ;  pisciculture. 

aquiferous  (li-kwif  Vms),  a.  [<  L.  aqua,  water, 
+  Jerri  —  K.'Ih  a  A.]  'Conveying  water.-  Aquife- 
rous canals,  tie-  .  hsnnel»  vhu-h  l«im«  the  fi.,i  ,  r 
"U11I  |>art  nt  tnany  inollnaka,  as  laini'lliliranehs  and  <»|on- 
te-phon-o,  ..peiilni!  upon  the  snrfacs-  by  one  ra.l,  and  at  ib« 

oilier  end,  111  »..-loe  cases,  ell.pt}  ills:  tllto  \i\m>.\  aillllsea.  thus 
establttllilllt  cinimniiaUt,m  between  the  blood  ami  the 
stirnjundinu  waler. 

llusw-  rtijoi/emiis  eanaU  as  thev  liave  h*-en  termed,  np- 
pe-ar,  in  nianv  cases,  to  ,-|>eii  hy  their  inner  end*  Inn.  the 
tduod  sinun-a.  ltuxtcy.  Anal-  Invert  ,  p  i  ll. 

aquiform  la'kwi-f.'iriu),  a.    [<  L.  07ml,  water. 
+  fnriNii,  form.]    In  the  form  of  water  ;  liquid. 
(ak'wi-l?>.  „.    [L..  an  eagle,  hence  the 
"    1.  of  the  I 


aquilux,  dark -colored,  dun,  swarthy:  <f  (Jr. 
djr/.br,  a  mist,  darkness.]    1.  In  ornith  .  a  genus 
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Atraila 

of  hirtU  established  by  Brisson  in  1700,  bat  dar- 
ing no  character*  by  whieh  it  can  be  exactly 
defined.  The  nunc  luu  been  loosely  applied  to  c*u,'lcs 
nik.1  other  Larye  diurnal  rapturiul  birdM  which  hare  do  tooth 
the  Ix-ok-  It  hi  now  realrlcteU  mid  aotnewhat  definitely 
Applied  to  caitlca  having  booted  tarsi,  that  b»,  having  tlie 
•flunk  mure  uf  lew  completely  fustlmrvd.  -Such  are  the 
iHdctl  caitle,  A.  chrytarlm,  uf  Europe and  Nurlll  AulcHiH : 
tlie  "putted  i-surlc,  A.  n«r*iit,  of  Am*  and  Kurope .  the  Im- 
perial laitsc.  .1.  Mil''**,  "f  tlH'  same  rcston :  the  Kuastaii 
cattle,  A ,  m<^i\luik,  etc,    See  cut  under  caVr. 

2.  A  northern  constellation  situated  in  the 
Milky  Way,  nearly  south  of  Lyra,  and  contain- 
ing the  bright  star  Altair.  It  has  for  li.  oqtllnc  the 
flirtirv  uf  a  (lying:  enule  carryinu;  In  It*  tahirt*  the  Itoy  An- 
tlnaus,  the  piurJ  id  tile  emperor  Hadrian.   See  rut,  p.  is*. 

3.  [I.  c. ;  pi.  aquiUr  (-16).]  A  roading-desk  in 
the  f.irm  of  un  eagle. 

aquHatedt  <ak'wi-la-ted). «.  [<  Ml*  aquilatu*, 
adorned  with  oagles'  heads,  <  Ij.  aquila,  ah 
eagle:  see  Aquila.]  In  lur.,  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  eagles:  ns,  a  cross  itquilalnl. 

Aquilegia  (ak-wl-K-'ji-ll).  ».  [NL.  (ML. 
yia,  aquiltia),  said  to  be  <  L.  nqnlln,  an  eagle, 
whose  claws  the  spurs  of  the  petals  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble.  Cf.  L.  Atjuileia,  <lr.  'W- 
"f",  Aquileio,  a  town  of  Austria  near  the  Adri- 
atic]   A  genus  of  acrid  plants,  natural  or- 
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and  the  ocean.  Aujmilni  extended  it  as  a  Rotnan  jworlace 
northward  tothe  Loire.  It  afterward  l*e>raiiietbt'  prankish 
and  french  duchy  (and  for  some  liiu*  kingdom)  of  Aqut 
tain*  (held  as  an  aajmaaire  uf  (be  taullsh  troau  thnu 
lutcrnuurlajre  fur  about  :**>  year*  hefnrn  lias),  and  f 
irreatty  rvduocd,  tho  french  province  of  (luienne  (a 
val  rnrrupttofi  of  .fomr<**Me)i 

aqnitet.  r.  t.  An  old  form  of  acquit.  Chaucer. 

AquitflUB  (ak-wi-te'le),  «.  t*f.  fNL.,  <  L.  aqua, 
water,  +  to/a,  web.]  A  subdivision  of  spiders,  of 
the  family  Arattetda;  corresponding  to  the  old 
genus  Artjyronrta  and  to  the  Sayade*  at  Walcke- 
naer  or  the  aquatic  TubitcUt  at  Latreille.  It  ran- 
tains  »uch  specie*  ail  the  dlvlruc  watcr-spldcr,  d/oyreaWii 
av/iaif*nl.  So  i-alied  because  they  ipbi  their  web*  lu  tbe 
water.   See  cut  umier  A  royroaera. 

aquocapsulitlB  (a'kwo-eap-Midi'tis),  n.  [NL., 
(I*,  aqua,  water,  fluid,  +  eap'mtla,  box,  +  -ifi*: 
see  aqua  and  m,»»tifc.]  Inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ings of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  eye. 

aquomstar  (a-kwom'e-ter),  n.  [The  analogical 
Ij.  form  would  be  "aqmmclcr,  <  aqua,  water,  + 
MirrruM,  measure.  Cf.  aquamcler.]  A  Hteum- 
pump  which  acts  both  by  diroct  stcam-pn-nsure 
and  by  vacuum.  It  ha»  t»»  nnrklnn  rlunniwra,  luN. 
» liH-h  ACeain  Ualli*matclyailinitt«L  Hy  the  ctmluniutluii 
nf  the  nt«aui  ii partial  racuum  U  ftinmst  t„  rill  wblcli  water 
nuhea  In.  When  the  t'hauil>cr  u  fall  al  «au-r  a  valve 
o|M-iu,  and  steam  enter*  au<l  force*  the  wnt4tr  out  Into  n 
tiTL-i«ure  or  dclircrycliatnber.  Tlie  nteain  tvoilcnseii  a* 
iK-fure.  iaiiunu  the  iiiSow  of  a  further  <.u(»i>ly  of  water, 
tine  clumlier  <n  llllliui  alille  lUcunivuiiluii  isditclianiinK, 
tlnw  keviHiw  up  a  cuiitlmioui  delivery.  s«« 
ami  fwe««i„7»*iiitji. 

aquoae  (a'  k wo«).  <i.  [=  F.  aqvtux  =  Pg. 
<  I*.  nquiMH*,  <  nyi«j,  water:  see  aqua.} '  Wa- 
tery; abounding  in  water.  (Rare.] 
ros'i-ti),  it.    [=F.  aqm_ 
LL.  aquoMta*.  moiHtnesa, 


(a-kwos'i.ti),  it.    [=  F.  aquotit*  =  Pg. 

aquonita*.  moistnesa,  <  L. 
-.]    1.  The  alwtract  easen- 
as  a  quality'. 

We  do  nut  aMIDK  that  •  *.ii»0llh|l  called  a</i«.«f» 

"  lydroifen 


ff«.  < 
aquoxus:  see 
tial  qualities 


ontervii  Into  and  U»ik  pu-wwloii  of  the  <nlde  o(  hy. 
M  aoon  u  tt  wm  f.^nii-,^,  and  tlieu  u«M<sMhe  ai|«js>t« 


.r.  t\jw*t .  e.  unc.  tut  *crUc«l)y  ,  t,  petcllk 

der  lUiiHHCvtactn,  widely  distributed  over  tho 
temperate  ttarta  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Die  nowrrs  have  five  flat,  elliptical,  colonel  tepalii,  alter- 
natiiur  vith  aa  many  sparred  petal! ;  the  fruit  comlslH  of 
.  Uve  follicles  with  numerous  sessla.  Tlie  spurred  petals 
v»tlh  incur* e«l  li..«il»  liave  been  compared  lo  Bve  piveoli*. 
the  sepals  reptsMentiTi*  the  wliuts,  ami  u>  thb  the  Kuwllah 
name  rvtuwUtu  refer*  (fn.in  Latin  ivVumfur,  a  plueonji 
N*v..-nil  »|>evk'»  arv  *-«»niiuon  In  cnltlvatto*i.  and,  a*  tli'-y  arc 
pr,^ic  to  Aport  and  livhrtdUr.  tlw  vsrUttu-*  ,^  form  and 
color  are  nqnn-roiu.  Vliere  arv^  lu  N'ortJi  AiiM-riean  »p,k. 
lies,  In  sotibe  of  which,  from  the  Rockv  Mountain*  anil 
ilesioo.  tbe  spar*  are  weral  Inches  in  feustlL. 

Aquillnas  (ak-wi-U'n6),  n.  jiI.  [NL.,  <  Aquiln  + 
-(««-.  Cf.  uquilinr.)  A  conventioria]  subfamily 
of  Falmni'lit;  containing  eagles.  It  lias  mi  a»- 
sigtiable  teelinlcal  ehuraeten.    See  Aquilit,  1. 

aquiline  (uk'wi-lin  or  -tin),  a.  [=  F.  <tquiti»,  < 
L.  aquitiHitg,  pertaining  to  an  eagle,  <  atjuila, 
an  eagle :  aee  Aquila.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  eagle. 

When  im>rl»l*  lived 

Of  stronger  wing,  of  ayf/inr  mrml 

1'uNuy,  Nl^bt  Tluutyhta,  Ix.  nnT- 
2.  Resembling  an  eagle;  lia\ing  the  character- 
istics of  an  eagle;  especially,  resembling  an 
eagle's  beak  ;  curving ;  bonked  ;  prominent. 
Terribly  arched  aiul  aquiline  his  now. 

(Wier,  Task.  111. 

Kirn  t*fi^i-  or>jeetl>ui  was  ma.l»-  to  his  pee*,-nre  In  tin- 
Kisr<(  .  .  .  the  tfjhUuf  siuon-stioiis  of  llr.  iiakhurst's 
niien  and  countenaoee  met  •>ul>  |neniatiirely  tlutn-rt-d  the 
Fix-  '»ns,  but  nl>soliitely  ,H'tasioiieil  inurh  uiK-asiness  anioiij; 
Hit  nslvtiawk*.  Brrt  Hurt'.  Arvotiiials,  p.  I. a). 

tVqnilont  (ak'wi-lon),  w.  [<  K.  aquilon,  <  L.  d^ui- 
'•»»-).  tho  north  wind,  Iloreas;  prob.  <  aquiluit, 
<)jrk colored,  dun,  swarthy  (cf.  AqmUt),  with 
allusion  to  thu  dark,  stormy  weather  lucom- 
ptinving  the  north  wiud.]  The  north  wind. 
(If.,  re.  J 

Mow.  vfllitlri,  till  thy  •■plietvd  bias  cheek 
Kill  »w,  11  the  colk  of  pint  d  A  ivil-m. 

.S-A„<..  T.  mi.t  C,  |v.  S. 

aqolminals,  aqnlmiUille  (fi  kwi-tni-na'lii,  -mn- 

ni'le  i.  n.    8«-*-  iti/ntrtn<iiutlr. 

ai|ii|miinrlnm  (a' kwi-tni-na'ri-ura),  n.;  pi. 
ii'inimimiriti  (-ft).    Same  as  itquirmanntr, 

Atiuit.»ni*n  (ak-wi-tit'iii-an),  .r.  [<  L.  Aqui ta- 
rn*, sjid  to  bu<  Celtic  Ji/«ii,  name  of  n  people, 
+  Iff",  countrv. ]    I'ertHining  to  Aquituniu,  one 

of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient  t.iuul.   A  >n|. 

iili  t ,  i  rsar,  it  was  bouuded  by  Die  Uaruliue,  the  1'yrenees, 


mm 
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Uuileti,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  tsa. 
Life  is  thus  only  an  abstraction  from  the  jiToperttcs  of 
livililt  tilings.  Just  as  aiyuorlttf  would  Is*  an  abstraction 
from  tin'  pruiierties  of  water.    AV»r  Princeton  iter..  II.  ?t. 

8.  The  state  of  being  aquose  or  watery ;  motat- 
ure. 

aquula  (ak'wn-lil),  ».  [L.,  also  aquola,  acuta, 
a  little  water,  a  little  stream,  dim.  of  aqua, 
water:  see  aqua  ]  In  aunt.,  a  small  collection 
of  watery  fluid.— AauiLLaacuattca,  the  Htnlinvyiluiil, 

the  elMiolyiiiph  or  peril) Inpll  of  the  labvrllllll  iif  tile  ear. 

arl  (iir),  n.  [<  ME.  nr.  pi.  «rr#»,  <  AS.  cr,  <  L. 
rr,  (Im  name  of  the  letter  r ;  <  e,  tho  usual  as- 
sistant vowel,  +  r:  «ee  »•,]  The  name  of  the 
letter  //.    Also  formerly  spelled  am. 

Ttiere  was  so  V.  and  thre  nrivs  lisrrdre  In  a  ante 
With  letters  other,  of  whiehe  I  slial  rehene. 

/'of.  /•<*■,.  in  Jrcsisu-^id,  XXIX.  31.  illaUiirtU.) 

ar",  ».  Scearrl 

ar'H,  ar*t,  t  ie.  Obsolete  forms  of  orcl,  rre,  or, 
irrr  ,  *-Ui. 

ar-.  The  asKimilated  form,  in  Latin,  etc.,  of  <io*- 
before  r;  in  older  Knglish  words  a  restored 
f.mn  of  Middle  Knglish  ami  Old  French  «-,  the 
regular  reduced  form  of  Latin  ar-,  as  in  array, 
arriiNifc,  etc. 

-ar'.  JrMK.  -ar,  occasional  spelling  of  ■f  rr.'] 
A  siiffix  of  nouns  denoting  an  agent ;  a  variant 
of  -crl,  as  in  Oeoirar,  liar,  formerly  and  jiroperly 
hetiyer.  etc. 

-af"-.  [ME.  reg.  -cr,  <  OF.  -cr,  -icr,  •air,  mod.  F. 
-icr,  -<ii>r  =  Hp.  Pg.  -fli-to  =  It.  -ario,  -tijo,  <  L.  -<ir- 
»'«-.«,  fem.  -dr-ia,  neut.  -dr-m-rw,  a  common  adj. 
and  noun  suffix,  =  tioth.  -ar-ei-.t  —  t)llti.  -art, 
-art,  MH(i.  -art;  -rr,  ti.  -cr  =  AS.  -err,  E.  -cr, 
suffix  nf  nouns  of  agent:  we-cr'.  Thereg.OF. 
form  was  -cr.  -icr.  >  M  E.  -rr,  no w  restored  to  -ar. 
The  usual  mod.  F.  form  is  -aire,  lu  E.  -ar-  as 
an  adj.  suffix  appears  as  -nry*.  q.  v.]  A  suffix 
of  Latin  origin,  occurring  in  some  nouns,  as  in 
bursar,  medlar,  mortar,  rirar,  etc. 

•ar3.  I  ME.  reg.  -<r,  <  OF.  -cr.  -icr,  mod.  V.  -icr, 
-aire  —  Sp.  Pg.  -ar  —  It.  -<Trc,  <  L.  -art*,  neut. 
-arc,  pquiv.  to  -alin  (E.  -at),  for  which  it  is  used 
when  (  precedes:  see  -al.  In  E.  -or3  alwi  ap- 
pears as  -trri/2,  q.  v.]  A  suffix,  of  Latin  origin, 
( I)  of  adject  ives  (and  of  nouns  thence  derived), 
being  equivalent  to  -at,  for  which  it  is  used 
when  (  precedes,  as  in  alar,  )u>lnr,  regular,  sin- 
gular, etc.  (see  -at,  and  compare  -ar-);  (J)  of 
nouns,  us  in  altar,  collar,  pillar,  ncltuiar,  etc. 
la  ttirse  a<>aa»  nial  otla  r  old  Wonts  -ar  is  au  atl.-l^tuai 
(to  salt  tlie  Utin)  of  |he  Miil  lle  ljijll.ll  cr,  from  Did 
Krtla  li,  or  f us  in  .eAV.irl  Iroia  Aajln  "axi-a. 

ar.    In  At.,  a  coiiiiuoii  abl.reviatioii  of  arynt 


arabesque 

Aral  (ft'rjl),  ».    [U,  an  altar.]   One  of  the  L5 
ancient  soutliern  constellations;  tho  Altar,  it 
is  situated  south  of  tlx 
Scun*«i.  It*  two  bright- 
er vtars  are  ol  the  third 
uisimltnde. 

Ara2  (a'ra),  ».  [NL. 
(Ilrisson) ;  appar.  a 
native  liraz.  name ; 
see  dcf.,  at  end.]  A 
genus  of  American 
birds,  of  the  family 
I'aiUncitUt.  the  ma- 
caws, of  large  site  aud 
gorgeous  coloration, 
witu  very  long  euue- 
ute  tail  ami  more  or 
less; naked  face;  some- 
times made  the  tyrie 
of  a  subfamily  .  fcintr, 
containing  the  wedge- 
tailed  American  par- 
rots. Leadliur  apecies  are  A.  mama,  the  reel  ami  blue 
macaw  ;  A.  arttruH^t,  the  blue  and  yellau  macaw  ;  und  .1 
AunciiitAiiKi.  the  hyaclnljiliai  tiwavr.  It  Is  a  synonym  of 
Wucrwverw*  (\  1,111,. t.  ISHI)  and  Siltae*  (Waiflrr,  103a). 
Tim  related  forms,  ami,  ana;  nea«n»gtf  <nrara»w, 
itmmniid.  and  arara,  are  severally  oard  tor  >|a<ekea  iw 
section*  of  tlie  genu*  Ara. 

Arab  (ar'ab),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  Arabs,  pi.  Arabc* 
(also  -irooiw.  pi.  Arabi),  I  Gr.  T\paf,  pi.  ^^Kj.trr, 
=  Turk.  Arab,  <  Ar.  Arab.]  I,  n.  1.  A  native 
of  Arabia,  or  a  member  of  the  Arabic  raeo  (now 
widely  spread  in  Asia  aud  Africa,  and  formerly 
in  southern  Europe-);  an  Arabian,  whether  a 
civilir.ed  inliabitant  of  a  city  or  a  dweller  iu 
the  desert,  commonly  known  as  a  Bedawi  (see 
/tar/oNiM)  or  nomadic  Ishmaelite. — 2.  A  neg- 
lected outcast  of  the  streeta,  particularly  au 
boy  or  girl,  often  styled  a  *frce»  Jrnfc, 
in  allusion  to  tho  wandering  Arabs. 

When  he  read  about  the  «rrci  Aral,,  and  of  the  diunat 
of  the  yoni«  fry  ol  thieves,  lie  .  .  .  wl|icd  Ida  eyes,  and 
aaiil.  • '  (lod  Mesa  me  ! "  Mr:  Ki>UMt. 

LL  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Arabs  or  to 
Arabia ;  Arabia  ;  Arabian :  as,  an  Arab  steed. 

Hie  delicate  Arab  arch  of  ber  feel. 

Trnnysun,  Muad.  ivl.  I. 

araba1,  arba  (a-rfi'btt,  Kr'bA),  n.    [Also  aroba, 

1  Pons,  i 


:  Bulg.  firnhn,  Bu 


Turk.  Ar.  'arabah,  a  cart,  wheeled  vehicle.]  A 
heavy,  springless  wagon,  usually  covered  with  a 
screen  as  shelter  from  the  raj's  of  the  sun,  drawn 
by  oxen  or  cows,  and  used  throughout  north- 
western aud  central  Asia,  ImUa,  Turkey,  und 
Russia,  wherever  Tatars  have  settled. 

Not  a  sIiikIv  Baiotim  Is  to  lac  fulllld  ill  tile  district,  and 
tlie  wooden  arba  i»  not  even  known  there. 

tncj^.  flrrt,,  XII.  X, 

araba-  (ar'a-bii),  «.  [S,  Amer. ;  cf.  guaribn, 
guartiui,  and  ti'raguatu,  names  applied  to  »  dif- 
ferent specie*  of  the  same  genus.)  A  bowling 
monkey  of  the  South  American  genus  .Vyerftx. 
ii.  utramiueuM.    See  hauler. 

arabesque  (ur-a-besk'), «■  and n.  [Alsonrnfccsa, 
<  F.  arubcjsqHC,  <  It.  arabtmco  (=  Sp.  1'g.  ara- 


hexrti).  <  Arttlia.  Arab  (see  .frn/<),  +  -rura :  (ee 
-t»q>ic.  Tlie  arubesque  styleissocalleil  'ii-cause 
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arabesque 

Arabian  artists  brought  it  to  hi^h  perfeetjon, 
and  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  bo  its  origi- 
nators.] I.  a.  Arabian  or  resembling  the  Ara- 
bian in  style;  specifically,  in  art.  relating  to  or 
oilubiting  the  variety  of  ornament  known  as 
arabesque.    See  II. 

.Some  cushions  disposed  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  or- 
namented with  ambr^/ve  needlework,  supplied  the  place 
of  choirs  In  this  apartment.        .Smt,  Kcnllworth,  I  vl. 

II.  ».  1.  A  kind  of  ornament  of  n  capricious 
fanciful  character,  consisting  of  lines, 
figures,  fruits,  flowers,  foliage, 
<>!<■.,  vurioii-h  omrili.i.e.l  an  i 
grouped,  and  painted,  inlaid, 
or  wrought  in  low  relief:  used 
especially  for  the  decoration 
of  walls  and  ceilings,  but  also 
for  the  decoration  of  object* 
of  any  nature.  In  the  arabesques 
of  Ui«  Mohammedans  animal  forms 

»vh'  ivl'lli  cxclu.h  I.  hi  -  tilaiu 

with  the  nciuireruciita  o(  their  re- 
Ugiuus  In;  but  Uie  Greeks  anil  Ro- 
mans, and  Uie  Renaissance  artists, 
among  them  ltapluu-1  and  his  scholar*., 
to  whom  are  due  the  rich  arabesque 
decorations  ot  the  toggle  of  the  Vati- 
can, laid  all  the  IsngdoBis  «f  nalurv 
under  contribution,  The  (Ireeka  nit- 
douhtedly  derived  the  Idea  of  pictorial 
or  plastic  ontamrnt  of  this  kind  from 
the  Oriental  stulfs,  painted,  woven,  or 
embroidered  with  natural  or  minimis 
forms  of  platila  ami  anltmiK  which 
were  brought  to  them  by  Phenlcian 
trwtera  freni  a  very  early  porloiL 
2.  In  bookbinding,  a  term  used 
in  England  for  impressed  or- 
namental work  on  the  side  of  the  binding,  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  hot  plates  or  rollers 
upon  which  the  pattern  is  engraved. 

Also  spelled  arabctt. 
arabesque  (ar-a-beak'),  1. 1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ara- 
besnued,  ppr.  arabesquing.     [<  anrfcrsrjnr,  n,] 
To  enrich  «  illi  ..nmii.enl  h.  uniln-squc. 

With  Ita  vermilioned  Initial  letters,  so  prettily  an- 
hew/wed.  /A-.'o-f.t'  ■ 

Arabian  (a-r»'bi-an),  a.  and  ».  [<  L.  Arabius, 
<  Or.  'ApaJtof,  <  "A/wsJ:  see  Arab.)  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Arabia,  or  to  the  Arabs:  as,  -Irtiemii 

science  or  philosophy  Arabian  Mid.  the  phenit 

(which  sec) ;  hence  used,  like  that,  for  any  unique  or  singu. 
larljr  excellent  person. 

.    She  [Imn»»«|  I.  alone  the  ,1  rafcu.  i.  hi*  ;  and  1 

Hmi'  l  -t  I'M  .>  ,,''-r.  .N%o*. ,  i'ymlH'llne,  I.  7. 

II.  ".  1.  A  native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. — 
2.  t  ine  of  a  Christian  sect  of  the  third  century 
(fiiumtiitily  eall.-d  trabiei)  which  *pr.ttig  iij>  in 
Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  region  often  in- 
cluded in  Arabia.  According  to  Eusebius,  iU  mem 
lien  "  sv»crt,-d  ttmt  the  human  soul,  ai  long  as  the  present 
state  of  Uie  world  existed,  pertslied  with  tile  lasly,  but  that 
H  wmild  bo  rslxd  nun  in  with  the  body  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection."  The  point  wa»  discussed  with  Uiein  l»y 
Orlgen,  at  a  council,  with  so  much  force  that  they  were  led 
to  change  their  opinions. 
Arabic  (nr'a-hik),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  Arabik,  n. ;  < 
OF.  Arabic,i  L.  Arabiru*,  <  Gr.  'ApaStxic,  <  %pnV> 
Arab:  see.frdfr.]  L  a.  1.  Belonging  to  Arabia, 
or  to  the  Arabian  race  or  language. — 2.  [/.  c] 
Derived  from  certain  species  of  acacia  growing 
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stylet  of  architecture,  hut  applied 
and  Oriental  examples.   Thla  srcli 
syitcm*  of  construction  and  ontan 
miencc  of  Persian  and  liyzaiitine 


Aracea? 


specially  to  Egyptian 
lecture  shown  In  Ita 
nt  II-. ■  |  -i  f..ui,,l  hi- 
dcla,  though,  as  s 


rule,  in  architectural  science  it  (all*  far  behind  the  work 
of  the  Byaanllne  masters.  The  ovoldocoaieal  dome  sup- 
ported on  peudetttlves  It  a  characteristic  feature:  the 
buildings  sre  usually  square  or  isilygounl  in  plan,  seldom 
.  in  ul.ir;  the  n«.f»  hi  g.ii.-tal  r.st.  slid  >up|wrted  l.j 
arches  resting  on  columns  forming  long  parallel  aisles, 
and  often  surrounding  a  central  court.    The  an  he*  are 


aracanga  (ar-a-kang'gft),  ».  [Brar..:  see  Ara^.  ] 
A  kind  of  macaw,  Fniitaeu*  maeao  (Linnaeus), 
/'.  aracanga  (Gmelin),  now  Ara  maeao :  the  red 
and  blue  macaw.    Also  araracanga. 

aracari  (ar-a-ka'ri),  n.  [=  Pg.  aracari  (NT-. 
•Iracnritui),  from  a  native  name.  ]    1.  A  toucan 


iin  lutri  lit,' 
n  I:.  (  mii 
I  t  Minn.  . 


>le  1»  -»••"£  "f  sr»!N-s.pl,  ., 
stucco,  slid  oIUti  ciilon-il 
und  great  delicacy.    Die  ti 


■  i  ••  '     •    ityl     ust  in  I'.i.r  i.    Arabic  figures 

,  the  numeral  characters  1,  t,  3,  4.  &, «,  7,  a,  9, 


ii  ill.  ....tm  „:  Hi.  iliii-m  l.n 

i  urrvlmialy  kiws  n  lu  Europe 
r  history  among  Uie  AraMiuis, 


Cirnin^cesti,  Ar»- 
h*»qi»e.  trvto.  i..mb  « 

*i  of  s.  r  - 


A  Doiiie«dsy  hide,  which  one  of  our  latest 
with  good  reason  tnainialus  It  variable  according  to" the 
ruwMi'ry  or  pssturalnllt)  of  the  land. 

7*Ae  .Vsfinn,  Aug.  7,  1879,  p.  9ft. 

arabin,  arabine  (ar'a-bin),  n.  f  <  arab-ie  (gum) 
+  -in-.]  A  variety  of  gum,  (roll^  ^  lo+rioO, 
soluble  in  cold  water;  arabie  acid.  It  Is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  gum  arable,  which  consists  of  sslt»  el 
aralsln.  and  it  also  contained  in  other  similar  substances, 

arabinose  iar'a-bi-nos),  ».  [<  arabin  +  -one.] 
A  crystallizable  sugar,  C^HjoOfl.  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  arabin. 

arabinosic  Oir'a-bi-no'sik),  a.  [<  arabinose  + 
-ie.J   Of  or  pertaining  to  arabinose. 

Arabia  (ar'a-bis),  ».  _  [NL.,  <  Gr.  '*na,ilf,  Ara- 
bian, <  'Xoa-iia,  Arabia,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant species  are  natives.]  A  large  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Crueifrrtt;  wall-  or  rock- 


vt-ry  ciuuinoaily  of  the  horst-jliisi  shape  developed  In 
IVnila,  and  from  the  bcgiunliiK  show  the  pointed  fiffm, 
llioiiiih  it  it  clear  that  neither  form  sas  adopted  for  con- 


structive reasons,  and  that  neither  Influenced  the  meth- 

."!«  ..(  Null. lint,  h  lc«  re».iluli..ii«.-.|  the  entire  «t«f 

architecture,  as  did  the  wtoptlou  of  the  pointed  arch  In 
western  Europe.  Walls,  ]iurtlculsrly  Interior  walls,  celt- 
ings,  domes,  spandrels,  etc.,  are  commonly  covered  with 

usually  executed  In 


with  at  once  great 
most  noteworthy  ex- 


o,  «,.csll^l  ss  listing  U-.li  Intruduced  Into  Kuojpean  fi 
Arab  use.  Tboy  were  so  liitrodtioed  In  the  twelfth  century, 
ami  the  work  of  Leonardo  of  Pu*.  isilill.hed  In  larj,  con- 
trlliutcl  much  to  tlmir  illMi  niliistl.in.  Tbcy  were  takin 
fnou  On-  Arable  work  of  AI-Khow.vrsznil  (see  alioriAM), 
who  obtained  them  In  India  or  Afglisnlstan.  Tlie  system 
In  lis  complete  form  (wiUt  tile  cipher)  certainly  originated 
III  India;  W  what  Uie  ultimate  origin  ot  Uie  characters 
was,  whether  they  had  been 
without  II  •  i|  to  <  an. I  Hi'  . 
are  matters  still  In  dispute. 

JX  n.  The  language  of  the  Arabians;  a  Semitic 
dialect,  belonging  (along  with  the  Himyaritic 
and  Abyssinian  langunges)  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  generally  re- 
garded as  exhibiting  more  ancleut  features  than 
any  otner  Semitic  tongue,  it  is  the  language  of  the 

Koran,  the  sated  lioigusgv  of  Idam,  ami  powctseHsn  im 
n  .'I  ..'  lite  ..-.in  11I111..-1  o|.  ,;|i  \|  ,.|.  ii  ,nil  I  it.-r  liiati  the 
tliis-uf  ilohsiiim.d.  MsiiyoihcrUninisfii'MhHvi.  Uirri.wcd 
largely  of  lu  material,  from  the  Persian.  Turkish.  Hindu 
stunt,  and  Malny  on  the  esst  to  the  ipanlsli  on  the  sot 

Arabicalt  (a-rab'i-kal),  a.   (<  ^raWc  +  nif.] 

Arabian :  Arabic.  (Kttre.] 
Arabicallyt  ln-ntb'i-kal-1),  acie.  Aocordiruj  to 

Arabic  usage;  in  Arabic.   .V.  F„  I). 
Arabici  f>rab'i-«1),  n.  pi.   See  Arabian,  ».,  2. 
Arabiclze(a-rali'i-Hiii),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  Arnbi- 

ei:eii,  ppr.  Arabitizing.   [<  Arabic  +  -lie.]  To 

render  conformable  to  Arabia  usage, 
arability  (ar-a-bil'i-ti),  n.    [<  arable:  see 

-oiiify.]  Capalnlity of "being cultivated; 

for  cultivation. 


portanoe ;  a  few  are  culU« 
and  Itower-tsinlert. 

Arab  ism  lar'a-bizm),  n.  [=  F.  arabutme  ;  < 
Arab  +  -am;  "et.  Gr.  'Apa{iiictv,  take  part  with 
the  Arabs.]  An  idiom  or  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Arabic  language. 

Arab  1st  (ar'a-bist),  n.  [=  F.  arabiste;  <  Arab 
+  -fcf.  Cf.  Arabiim.']  One  versed  in  the  Arabic 
laturuage,  or  in  Arabian  literature  or  science. 

Arabizo  l  ar'a-bli),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  Arabized, 
ppr.  Arabizimj.  [<  Arab  +  -ise.  Ct  Gr.  Aoa  ii- 
(ttv,  take  port  with  the  Arabs,  <  1Vi«rfrr,  Arabs: 
see  Arab.]  To  render  Arabic  in  character; 
especially,  to  tinge  witli  Arabisms. 

These  Aralis  of  the  Sudan  are  not  true  Araha.  but  to  a 
great  extent  merely  .tm6i»<f  negroes.     A'cu-«ee,  IV.  531. 


Pterrft.jtui  <„(ei 

true  toucan  In  being  smaller  in  size,  with  a  less 
developed  beak,  and  in  having  more  brilliant 
nn  I  vitro  gated  plumage.  S-  e  I'u  uiitliKsu.,  nn.l 
Ubampkaxlog.  The  siiimri.  breed  in  the  hollow,  of 
decayed  trees,  which  they  enlarge  by  means  of  their  beak. 
The  prevailing  culi*  of  theli  plumsse  it  green,  often  varied 
« ith  space.  „r  lauiiti  of  hls.  k,  or  of  tihUlaiit  red  and  yel- 
low. They  are  naUves  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  A  inerica. 
2.  In  ornif*.,  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
araoaris,  I'teroglinutM  aracari.  It  was  made  a 
generic  name  by  I<esson  in  1H28,  and  was  Latin- 
ized as  .-frnonrtK*  by  Rafinesque  in  1815. 

Also  spelled  nrfmrt. 
arace't,  e.  f<  ME.  aracm,  «r(«r»,  also  ara- 
eben,  <  AF.  araeer,  OF.  orxtrser,  omrAier  (as  if  < 
L.  'abradieare),  mixed  with  erachier,  esrackier 
(mod.  F.  arracber)  =  Pr.  araizar,  <  L.  cxradi- 
rarc,  cradteare,  uproot,  eradicate:  see  errjdt- 
cwfe.]  To  pull  up  by  the  roots;  pull  awav  by 
force;  tear  violently  away. 

The  children  from  her  arm  they  gonne  ante*. 

Chaucer,  Clerk  s  Tsle,  1.  1047. 

araco'-'t,  '.  t.    Same  as  arastt. 

Aracea  (a-ra'se-el,  «.  pi.  [NX.,  <  Arum  + 
•aeea-l  A  natural  order  of  monocotyledonons 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Arum  is  the  type. 
The  tpeciea  are  her* 

Li.  .  .  ii*  j,  ii  n  iniiU, 

roosUy  scanlesccnt 
from  tuls-rous  or 
creeping  roots,  but 
in  the  tropics  often 
tall  ending  climb- 
ers. The  Inconspic- 
uous flowers,  nsnal- 

IV  tlli.ll  I  .".  III,    .7  h- 

aiclous,  are  crowd* 
*il  upon  a  spailix 

•   rroilll  I-  I     l.i  \ 

spathe,  with  which 
II  It  sometimes  o.  in- 
fluent. The  order 
Includes  ns  genera 
snd  about  l.ooo 
species,  abundant 
within  the  tropics, 
but  cmnpsralively 
lu  (cni|*enite 
Tin-  larger 
are  Anibu- 
I'hilndrn- 

.1. . ....  ..  .i  .in  i  i/i. 


f.e.o 


vit.S,  hokis,  or  ,...le  Snrenj 
e*.  u«  fcrnole  S..»m:  d.  fmaw; 

In  '..  n. [h  Lit.    N  .  Illi  A.  io  T- 


(ar'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  arable,  <  L.  arnW/w, 
that  can  be  plowed,  <  ararr,  plow,  =  Gr.  a/mv 


=  (loth,  arjan  —  Ieel.  erja  =  AS. 
plow:  see  enr3.]    Fit  for  p" 
-  Arable  land,  Umi  which  i<  riirtivubi 

Plow,  as  dldiuguidud  from  gras-i-laiid 


IC/i'l 
1\  ill 


i,  >  E.  car, 
>r  liliiiL-c. 

neans  of  the 
1-land,  com- 


1  ml*  at  the  Calif*.  Cairo. 


in  Arabia  and  other  eastern  countries:  as,  gum 
arabie  (which  see,  under  gum'*);  arabie  acid. 
See  arabin,  -  Arabic  archltectore,  a  general  term  for 
the  Mohammedan  or  Mussulman.  Moorish,  or  Saracen 


Arac&nese  (ar-a-ka-neB'  or  -neV),  a.  and  hi.  [< 
Aracan  +  -esc.']  I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  Aracan  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

U,  n.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives 
ot  Aracan,  a  division  of  Burma. —  2.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  inhabitant.*)  of  Aracan,  a 
dialect  of  Burmese. 

Also  spelled  Arakanete. 


tea  there  are  10  species,  belonging  to  s  genera,  of  which 
Uie  most  common  is  the  Jiick-lteUte-imlpTl,  or  liMlian  tur> 
nip.  .trWwtn  (n'/i».v«ion.  The  tkunk-cablwure.  St/m/io. 
rarjnufirl  i.f  us,  and  Uie  sweet-Hag.  A'onu  mtamnt,  are  alto 
well-known  representatives  of  the  order.  The  lulwroua 
roots  of  many  tpcclcs  abound  in  starch,  and  furnish  a 
wholesome  food  when  cooked,  or  after  the  acridity  has 
been  removed  by  washing,  as  in  the  lam.  rofocajin  mnri- 
yuoruin,  which  u  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. British  or  Portland  arrowroot  Is  manufactured 
from  the  roots  of  Arum  tmmdatum  (the  wake. robin  or 
ruckoo-pltit),  tho  species  of  which  are  natives  cbleSy  of 
trotdcnl  countries.  A  principle  of  acridity  generally  per- 
vades the  .tracts',  cxt*Ung  In  so  strong  a  degree  In  some 
ss  to  render  them  dangerous  poisons,  as  /K//rit*bacAia 
reewiiss  of  the  Writ  Indies  and  Sonth  America,  which 
receives  ita  popular  name  ifuMih-oane  from  the  fact  that 
when  it  1*  chewed  Uie  loneoe  becomes  swelled  by  the  acrid 
juice,  and  the  power  of  spcii-h  Is  destroyed.  Many  specie* 
are  cultivated  In  greenhouses,  chiefly  as  foliage  plants,  aad 
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■nttininn  henae- 


see 

natural  order  of 


Aracee 

the  calls,  Rirkarttia  -tilhinpiea,  Is  a  very 
plant    Asso  called  AroiAftt. 

■racoons  (4-r4'shius),  a.   K  NL.  unurw 
^rortvr.]   Pertaining  to  the 
plants  Jrarrir. 

arachidic  (ar-a-kid'ik),  a.  [<  v4rar.AM(.xra<*i<i-) 
+  -i<-.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  earth- 
nut,  AracAi*  hupogaa :  a*,  arachidic  acid. 
Arachis  (ar'a-kls),  «.  [N  L.,  <  (ir.  &(x>x<k.  ipanec, 
apatur.  hoili'  leguminous  plant.]  A  small  genua 
of  leguminous  planta,  natives  of  Brazil.  The 
genus  Is  remarkable  lu  the  order  for  IU  elongated  pedl- 
ctMUte  calyx  lube,  and  for  tho  manner  In  which  the 
srowitijc  stipe  vi  toe  ovary  berwls  downward  and.  atialu- 
mj:  a  leiiaUi  of  S  or  S  Inches,  pushes  tho  ovary  Inbi  tho 
grivund,  where  ll  begin*  ui  ciibvrjce  and  rtpm.  The  1**1- 
kiiuwn  spocic-e  ll  A.  ht/poptni  the  common  peanut  or 
groundnut,  which  is  now  cultivated  In  must  warm  cli- 
mates, and  Is  eeter-racd  a  valuable  article  of  food.  1 ts  pod 
.  often  contracted  In  tlie  middle, 
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Their  [the  fftands*)  duct*  ultimately  eater  the  six  proml- 

tlent  don-Ani.!*.*/  uuitmntlUT. 

IlttxUy,  Anil.  ' 

Araehnldlal  papilla, «  minute  orl- 
Hoc  throtuth  which  tb«  sotreUon  of 
en  antchnidlurn  le  poured  ouL 
arachnidlom  (ar-ak-nid'i- 
um),  ti.;  pi.  arachnidia  (-11). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  apa,rvoV>t',  a  cob- 
web, <  apa  rv?,  a  spidert  +  ti 
-iitov.]  The  characteristic  < 
gan  of  the  Aranrida,  or  tmo 
spiders ;  the  glandular  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  silky  M.mmui*!™ 


•ben  mature  U  oblong,  oltni 
wrinkled,  of  a  pale- yellow  color 
the  aim  of  a  Wei  nut,  aweel 


mated,  aitd  yleldinc  when  pressed  an  nil  not  Inferior  to 
that  of  ollvve.  Hie  plant  Krows  to  the  hriiiht  of  1  i>r  2  feet. 
— Arachls-olL  the  "II  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  .dracAia 
Ayi*i4aTO,  thetlno  lim]»id  nut-oil  of  commerce,  used  aa  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  anil  largely  In  soap  miikimt. 
arachnactls  (ar-ak-imk'tis),' h.  [NL..,  <  Or. 
updrvsj,  a  spider,  +  ostiV,  a  ray.]  A  name  given 
to  the  free-swimming  young  of  the  genus  Ed- 
*arti.iin  (which  gee).  The  tenn  »a»  used  aa  a  genu* 
name  before  the  nature  of  these  orgiilUsms  »a»  deter- 
mined. 

arachnid  (a-rak'nid),  n.  One  of  the  Arachmtla  ; 
an  araohnidan. 

Arachnid*  (a-rak'ni-dftl,  ».  pi.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
ifidxrv, »  spider  (see  Artima),  +  -Ma.]  In  tool., 
a  class  name  used  with  varying  signification, 
(el  In  Lamarck's  and  Letreille  a  systems  of  classification, 
onn  of  throe  claear*  inUf  which  the  Linikeon  Irvcrta  were 
divided.  Ui«  other  two  heini;  Cnutvreu  and  /iwMa;  prl. 
nuuily  dlvi<le<l  Into  /'ufiminrtrw  and  Twhntria.  {>>)  In 
Latreille'a  irateni,  the  eecwid  claw  of  nrttculau-d  anlmaU 
with  articulated  leir*.  apter»n»  and  amrUlxdiraa.  It  wa» 
dlrliled  Uilo  two  itnlera,  futtnonaria  and  Trarhtaria,  the 
former  cuntAlnlnK  thi;  iqvtilrni  and  jcridon*,  the  latter  the 
falae  »o>rrilon*.  hnrrestiueti,  anil  mltea  A  clase  of  the 
phrlutn  .irtAro^odn.  Iiirlu.lliitf  the  ifiideni,  Korploiu,  fahte 
•rorpiona,  harvestiuen.  aikd  mltea,  with  <T  wltlkout  the 
hear-animalcrilea  and  the  /'_ww»./iiMii/u  ami  l'rnt<uUimi*ht. 
They  are  a|iU-roi«.  ainetal>il  >u<,  artk  ulalo  anlmaU,  wltli 
artl,uhiU>l  loja.  They  arc  dco  |>hallied  l.y  the  hleiwllnu 
of  UV  Iwad  with  the  thorax  a>  a  rephalothonm,  normally 
bearing  8  lega,  and  never  more;  the  anuunai  are  tr»n»- 
ent;  the  aW,>men  it  umlvII, 
or  If  veu'inente-1  la  n..t  dun 
laMlwraj,  and  d.«  not 
ir«  In  the  hisher  forma 
I  into  apliin^rtu  ;  the  ey..«  are  vimple  and  «en 
trally  iitor*  than  tw<i  In  nurnlx  r  ;  tlK>  trnpiratory  atipsm- 
tit*  l»  pulm  .nary  or  tracheal,  or  eiKiiprmndcd  of  Wieo  tw.i 
furma;  and  their  mode  of  protrreaalon  ladiirlllamde.  Tliere 
are  about  4,  V«i  ipvcle*.  tome  of  whlcli  are  foMila  oocurriiur 
In  the  SUiuian  and  Cartiuntfrroiu.  Ttiry  are  tn>w  divided 
Int..  from  -It  to nln*  order*.  Kutley  inaan  »iv  :  Jrthnrw- 
rra,  Aranftnn.  Ararina,  Arciitea,  /'ir.-uovioiWo.  /v<i/nW.^ 
Mitt,  iraaoje  luakee  nine  :  St*rf>*<<t'a.  vktlilnvU-n.  iiwn- 
e>«,  jlriineiuVii,  /'WaiwiJ'a,  I'hrvntiira  SotyH'iutni,  ,lr.'- 
riara,  Penloftomuttn  (wtthoe.1  PsffTxyp'riutn  I.  >jluinrn>oua 
with  .irepAafa,  S.  and  Arm,  2. 
arachuidan  (a-rak'ni-dnn),  «.  and  n.  [<  track- 
xula  +  -aa.]  I.  d.  Hcrtaining  to  the  Jra<-*»i</a. 
II.  it.  One  of  the  ArnrkniiUi. 
arachnidia,  ».  Plural  of  araeh»idium. 
arachnidiai  (ar-uk-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  araehitUUum 
+  -al.l  Of  or  piTlaining  to  an  arachnidium. 
-  Araehnldlal  mammilla,  ooe  of  the  pn«-.-»»<»  mu. 
which  the  dilcta  of  tlie  arocluiidiulu  enter ;  a  spinneret 


ank-huldkal  paplll 
arachnitis  (ar-ak-ni'tis),  «. 
of  urachnoUUhi. 
arachnoid  (n-rak'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ipi- 
vrKt&rx,  like  a  cobweb,  <  oouriT;,  a  spidi-r's  web, 
a  spider,  +  ccMof,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  jiertaiti- 
itiK  U)  the  Arachuida :  arachnidan. — 2.  Like 
or  likened  to  a  cobweb:  applied,  in  fiNaf. —  (a) 
to  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain  (see  II.);  (o)  to 
the  ln-aloid  membrane  or  arachnoid  of  the  eye 
(see  ll.).  -  Arachnoid  canal,  cavity,  etc,  see  the 
nouna.— Arachnoid  membrane.  Same  aa  11.,  t— 
AracJinold  tunic  Sonw  an  II., i 

II.  m.  1.  AkindoffoMsilnuvdrepore.— 2.  In 
anal.,  the  serous  membrane  enveloping  the 
brain  and  spinal  eurd ;  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  cerebrospinal  meninges,  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater,  u  wa»  fonuerly  re- 

eartled  aaconaiatlillt  of  two  hiyera,  a  vl»ceraj  layer  Inveat- 
itia:  the  pla  mater  and  u  rrlVx-ted  i*arh-1al  layer  lltiln^;  the 
dura  mater,  the  two  ndiatilntlna'  a  alitit  aav.  liae  other 
acrou*  memlwiimn,  Inctoalntt  a  ravity  called  tike  anu-hnold 
cavity,  cintainln^  n  aenma  fluid,  the  arachnoid  fluid:  Itnt 
the  ruinv  niMieru  view  rceanli  the  anicliiioid  niemlmine 
aa  a  ainirle  alievt  external  to  the  jiia  mater  ami  atuched  to 
It,  hut  mil  MlowiiiK  H  into  the  nulci  and  oilier  deprea- 
eloiiii  of  Ule  tiralll,    What  »a»  fonoerly  c  alled  the  cavily 

of  the  arai  hrxilil  I  w  t.-nioil  Umi  Hiit>lnral  .pace.  Tlie 

ararhnoiil  is  hy  aoitbe  recanted  an  sitiiply  tlie  ■•uternioit 
layer  of  tike  ]da  mater.  Also  CAlled  anvAiuoif  nveiMArwne, 
amcAwiWen,  araehnvid*:  and  nrwneou*  tMrmtrram. 

3.  An  old  and  disused  name  of  the  hyaline  or 
hyaloid  membrane  within  the  eyeball,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  contributes  to  form 
the  capsule  ol  the  crystalline  Ions, 
arachnoidal  (ar-nk-nui'dnh.  ,,.  I'crtainini?  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  arachnoid,  in  any  sense 
of  tlie  word;  arachnoid. 

arachnoidea.  arachnoids*  (ar-ak-noi'de-ii, 
-de/ ),  h.  [Nlj.]   Same  as  arachnoid,  «.,  2. 

arachnoiditis  (a-rak-nol-di'tis),  m.  [NT,.,  < 
ararANotdfU  +  -ifi*.]  Inflauimatiotiof thearaeh- 
noid  membrane. 

arachnological  (a-rak-no-loj'i-kal>,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  araeunology. 

arachnologiat  (ar-ak-nol'6-jist),  n.  f<  arath- 
noloqi/  +  -m(.  ]    One  versed  in  arachuology. 

arachnology  (ar-ak-nol'o-ji»,  ».  |_<  fir.  i/wrw,, 
a  spider,  +  ->ojia,  <  // 1  »r,  s|H-ak :  see  -o/<v7y.J 
The  study  of  tlie  Aritchnidn. 

Arachnopoda  (nr-ak  nop'y-dS),  «.  pi.  fNT,.,  < 
Or.  "fiarii?,  a  spider,  +  TToiV(Toii-)  —  E./ool.]  In 
Dana's  system  <.f  elaasiGejition,  a  division  of  his 
Ruborder  CormusUtmatu  of  Kntommttiacn.  The 
tenn  corresjiouils  with  .xrrtMi-i/ofBita  or  Pyciio- 
tptniihi  (which  see). 

Arachnothera  (n-rak-nij-the'r*),  i».  [NL.,<  Or. 
u^^  tv;,  a  spider,  +  Or,jm\  hunt.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  binls  of  the  subfamily  Antehuotkeriyiir. 
There  are  iiuinero^is  v|«eciva.  luliaMtitiu  the  lndi»-M:ilavaii 
nui'in.  such  »  A.  kmfiruitru.    At—  ArncAmthrm. 

Arachnothorina  (a-rak'n<>-lhi;-ri'n«?),  ».  pi. 
rNL..  <  Araclmothcrti  +  -imc.]  A  subfamily  of 
Xcelariuiidn;  contaiiiinx  numerous  »|HTies, 
chiellv  East  Indian  and  Oceanic,  sometimes 
called*  spider-catchers,  having  long  slender 
curved  beaks  like  the  sun-birds  of  the 


Itrepaiiix,  t  inngrin,  etc, 
arack,  ».    See  arrack. 

aracoucbini-resin  (ar'a-ko-she'ni-rez'in),  it. 
Same  as  (irowi-Ai-rr.xtn. 

aracuan  (ar-a-kwiin'),  a.  [Of  S.  Amcr.  origin.] 
A  name  of  one  of  tho'guanB,  Itrtnttt  aracvati. 
Also  written  araucnan. 

arad  (ar'ad),  «.  [<  Arnm  +  wwli.l  A  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Araatt.    lindlt  v. 

AradidB  (a-rad'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Arndus 
+  -riftVr.]  A  family  of  heteropterniis  insects, 
characterized  by  their  extremely  depre**e<l 
form  anil  brown  <>r  fuscous  coloration,  and  di- 
vided into  .lr<!(7iN<r  and  /froYAyrAyscAiW. 


ArallaceB 

The  family  Aradida,  whkh  contslna  the  moat  cUnreamd 
netemptera  In  existence.         StamL  ,V«t.  tfief.,  II.  KO. 

AradlniB  (ar-a-dl'n<5),  a. pi.  VSL.,  <  Aradui  + 
-ijur.]  A  subfamily  of  Aradida,  having  a  com- 
paratively long  rostrum,  the  sternum  grooved, 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  with  a  thin  cleft  and 
lobate  margin,  and  the  head  with  an  angular 
process  exterior  to  the  antenna?.  It  la  a  lane 
ftn>uj>.  generally  distributed  la  America  from  the  arctic 
reitloos  to  the  tropica. 

Aradua  (ar'a-dus),  n.  [NL.,  apnar.  <  Gr.  hpaioc, 
a  rumbling  "(rattling),  var.  of  a/xvfoc.  a  guasli- 
iug,  chattering  (rattling);  cf.  apaM'tr,  rattle, 
ring,  as  armor:  in  allusion  to  the  loose-amiored 
appearance  of  the  insects  of  this  genus.]  A 
genua  of  heteropteroua  insects,  typical  of  the 
subfamily  .-lrorfi«<T.  A.  ertmalu*  is  a  large  spe- 
cies of  the  United  States,  half  an  inch  long. 

araeometer,  etc.  See  artornefrr,  etc. 

aratoatyle,  a.   See  areottyle. 

arteosystyle,  a.  See  areo«ysfy/e. 

araeotict,  a.  and  a.  See  arcotic. 

Aragonese  (ar'a-go-nes'  or  -nez'),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Sp.  Aragonte,  <  AragoH.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  Aragon  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  ii.  sin*;,  or  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Aragon,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
(fonuerly  a  kingdom)  of  Spain,  In  tlie  north- 
eastern part. 
Sometimes  »iwlled  Arragmtffc. 

aragonite  (nr'ty-go-nlt),  n.  (<  .Imr^wt,  a  divi- 
sion of  Spain,  -r  -ifr2.]  Calcium  carliouate  crys- 
tallising in  the  orthorhombic  system,  it  is  Uco 
Ural  with  caldte  In  chemical  mmpoaltl-in.  but  dirtenfrvfii 
It  In  crystalline  form  and  In  nine  of  lt»  physical  |in>]wT 
tics:  for  example,  Ita  tpeciilc  uravlty  l>  ill,  whil*  that  of 
cah-iteU  2.7.  It  occurs  often  lu  transparent  aclciilnr  crys- 
tals, and  also  as  a  depoait  from  waters  carryinit  lime.  A 
white  variety,  having  a  delicate  coralloid  form,  is  ealleil 
fiut/erri  (flower  of  IronX  from  the  fact  of  tie  occttrreme 
wltli  iron  ore*. 

aragn  (ar'a-gfl),  n.  [Canarese  aragu,  Telugn 
orj5.A-M,  ult.  <  Skt.  lal*hd,  lac :  see  iVjc«.]  Crude 
atieklae.    See  »Hcklac. 

arasnato  (ar-a-gwa'to),  a.  [S.  Amer.;  cf .  nro- 
Imi-.]  A  kind  of  howling  monkey  of  South 
America,  of  the  genus  jlfycrfcs,  H.  »r«'af*«,  or 
the  ursine  howler.  It  Is  the  Urn  est  of  the  n.  w-wortd 
monkeys  hitherto  noticed,  its  length  heins;  nearly  ;)  feet, 
while  the  tail  reaches  to  even  a  creater  length,  like 
all  other  members  of  tm?  family,  It  is  characlerircd  by 
its  discordant  and  dismal  yells,  which  ciin  be  lu  ard  at  the 
distance  of  ll  mile.  See  cut  undcl  AolWer.  Also  called 
yoorriw.  f/Kiin'Vi. 

araignee  (a-ra-nya'),  «.  [F.  araignfo,  a  spider, 
formerly  abio  a  spider's  web,  <  LL.  •<ira»«ifa, 
a  spider's  web,  <  L.  arnaco,  spider:  see  Aranca.] 
In  fort.,  a  kind  of  underground  work  consisting 
of  several  branches  or  galleries 
one  point,  like  u  spider's  web. 

araint,  a.  (^Mod.  only  dial.,  also arran,  arrand, 
<  ML.  arain,  arcin,  nrtiysc,  etc.,  iroin,  rrtiynr, 
etc.,  <  OF.  araigne,  aragne,  iraignt,  iragve  = 
Pr.  aranha,  cranha  =  Sp.  araHa  =  Pg.  aranhn  = 
It.  aragna,  a  spider,  <  L.  nruMco,  a  spider,  a 
spider's  web:  sec  Jr«ne<i.]  A  spider. 

Araina  (ar-a-I'tio),  si. ;;/.  [NL.,  <  Ara-  +  -tatr.] 
Same  as  .-frvstr. 

araiset  (a-rar.'),  f.  t.  [<  ME.  aroiws,  areisen, 
raise  up,  <  a-  (<  AS.  d-)  +  ratten,  remeu,  raise: 
Bee  a-1  and  ruise.]    Same  aa  rnMc. 

[A  medlclnel  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  nraise  King  I'eidn. 

.SA«*..  , 

arak,  n.    See  arrack. 
Arakanese,  a.  and  >i.  See  Aracanctc. 
arake  (a-rak' ),  prtp.  pAr.  as  adv.  or  a.    [<  n3  + 

rake.']    AVtirf.,  on  the  rake ;  inclined  from  the 

perjiendii'ular. 
araki  (ar'a-ki),  n.    [Cf.  arki ;  see  rirror*-.)  An 

Egyptian  Intoxicating  drink  prepared  from  the 

dibs  or  honey  of  dates;  a  kind  of  arrack. 

My  htunrilians  am!  attendants  .  .  .  used  1«  fetch  araki 
In  a  clear  uI;s-a  iH.ttle,  without  even  the  develicy  of  ti  cloth, 
ami  tlni  mc*«»cii|pT  tw-Kv  n-tiutn'd  from  tli. w  i  rrainl*  de- 
cidedly drunk.  R.  f.  Burton,  t-:i-M,dliiab.  p.  H7. 

Aralia  (a-ni'li-ii),  n.  [NL.;  origin  unknown.] 
A  genus  of  plants  with  small  tlowers  nrTnnged 
in  limlxds,  and  succulent  bvrries,  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Aralinctit. 

AraliaceSB  (a-ra-li-a'se  e),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ara- 
tin  +  -«fr»r.]  A  nntural  order  of  plants  nearly 
related  to  the  I'mlu  Ihfera;  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  chiefly  by  their  three-  or  moro 
celled  fruit,  simple  epigynous  ilisk,  usually 
vtiUate  corolla,  and  more  shrubby  hubit.  The 
order  U  ui.n.1  Inrv  ly  represented  In  wiirin  aiul  tropical 
coitntrli'M,  tiiel  to  it  U-li,utcs  tike  Ivy,  11,-tlrra  Itrlu.  iJln- 
seiiK,  which  is  highly  esteenie,!  )>y  the  I'hlnrar  aa  a  stimu- 
lant, is  produced  by  /'iinox  Sfhirutrn>i,  a  jdant  found  in 
niTthern  A»iiL  llle  icinaeni;  of  North  America,  Arniia 
i/in'rvyvie/i^i'rt.  Is  less  valued.  Aspecicsof  Arntia.  A.  nsufi- 
cmiftV.  Is  used  In  North  America  an  a  suljetlliite  fur  saraa- 


.  All  s  Well.  IL  1. 
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Araliacea 

partita,  The  true  rice-paper  of  the  ChiiM-sr.  ..iitalncd  tally 
imiii  Hit'  Udand  nf  Fdrmiwa.  la  made  from  Ibc  pith  of 
another  aralluetsitiii  plnnl,  /af««  yafntrijtrn.  Tlie  urdcr  ii 
rcprc-iciil.il  In  temperate  Serth  America  ihiIt  by  Ihe  jreiitni 
.1  rtriiVi .  nf  a  hk-li  tliere  are  elifjil  Hiecte*.  *nd  <»  utinrle 
sperlrs  <>f  r'1/<M  oil  the  Pacific  ivjui. 

araliaceouB  ia-ri-li-a'»biiis),  «.    [<  NL.  fli-a- 
*.]    Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Jra- 


Aramsean,  »■  See  Aramean. 

Aramaic  iar-a-uia'ikl,  <r.  and  «.    [<  LL.  as.  if 

'  Aramairim,  (  Gr.  A/«^«in.  LL.  .Iranirtvf.  prop- 
erly lVm.  of  L.  Jr'tiMtcHx,  adj.,  formed 
on  Hcb.  .'Iraiw,  the  name  given  ti.t  the  districts 
comprehended  in  Mesopotamia,  northern  Syria, 
till'  region  "f  I'iima*cus,  and  eastern  Palestine 
southward  to  Arabia  Pet  raw*.]  Same  as  Aro- 
mratt. 

The  .trrtjii.ni-  Dpcecll  lieilali  tn  cvtcii.i  tlju-lf  Wynnd  lt» 

orlninal  limit*.  Ima.-  Tintinr,  Tlie  Alphabet,  I.  IBil. 

Aramean,  Aramxaa  (ar-a-mo'an).  a.  and  ». 

t<  LL.  Aramiru*,  <  Or.  H|w««wf:  see  Aramaic] 
.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  Semitic  fiimilvof  languages  and 
peoples,  containing  the  Mc*opolumiwn,  the 
Syrian  (extending  over  Palestine  prior  to  the 
Ctiristian  era),  and  the  Nabutcnn:  Chaldean: 
Chaldaic:  Syrian:  in  distinction  from  the  west- 
ern or  middle  Semitic  (T'henieian  and  Hebrew) 
and  the  south  Semitic  (Arabic  and  Krhiopic). 

Hie  ArnitttiH  illphllts'l  4t1aiucd  mi  ci.'li  whier  e\te»l- 
Animalc  siit-rrri.  and  til  Una-th  evtlrputcd 
lit  Nnrin  Seinlll.-  i-fTlptiL 

/jane  Tnytitr.  The  Alphabet,  I.  i<t. 

II.  1.  The  language  of  the  northwestern 
Semites,  preserved  in  the  Biblical  hook*  of 
Kzra  and  Daniel,  in  the  Targums.  and  in  the 
I'oshito  version  of  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  Christian  Kyriac  literature. —  2.  An 
inhabitant  nr  a  native  of  Arntnivn  or  Syria. 

The  AraimrriHi  hI<m.  ,  .  ,  hme  the  fnrtll   'niata.  ' 

V    A,  l!.r  .  .\\XVII.  421. 

Aramttanisin  |ar-a-mc'aii-i)im),  it.  [<  Aramean 
+  -J>w.]    Sanif  as  .fi'cJ Mi eon. 

Araaiidae  (u-ram'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Animus 
+  -itltr.]  A  family  of  grallatorial  birds,  con- 
lincd  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Aiueriea,  and  foroi- 
injr  a  eouiioctiuK  l'"k  lietweeu  the  erauen  and 
the  railt*,  or  the  ^uifonn  and  rallifomi  birdN. 
Ttit  ptlix  I|k»I  '■•li-.iliul'al  *t»i  |it«r>liKni|<h|i  i  lurarb  t» 
tlh««*-  »t  thr  ixani'*,  wliiti:  thi:  iil^*ii*ttvi*  Hyuri'iit  aii.I 
tin-  |[iiit-nil  hotitU  ami  u|»rMnnuio'  iinr  thiMM-  •»(  tin:  rati*, 
't'h«  rv  utl'  a  t«ir  «f  uka,  u  niir  nf  rruotltl  nrtert*^,  niwl  ii 
|mir  of  *yrhiici*»l  uiuih-Ich.  tW  family  i.  in^i^U  <<f  tht-  vim^eIc 
IR'iuu  .Imwiri  twtilrh  mh'1 

Ar amides  (a-ram'i-lez).  u.  [XI-..  <  Aramu*  + 
-iVfcn.]  A  Kentu  of  American  rallifomi  bird*,  of 
the  family  ItnlliiUr  and  subfamily  tlalliwr :  the 
American  crakes, or  small  rails  with  short  bills. 

Tlut  £i'ntl»  i-.>litAlli4  aiH.nt  3'»|M'rh*,  i-lili-tly  nf  I'.-iitlHl  itiMl 
s.mt)i  Anu-nra;  H  i* m^m-tlnicii  r»'*1rlrt«il  t-i «m.'  uri.ujiuf 
flirt**.  <>thi'riiiuie'».  as  /'o/TiiJifl.  t*"l urnii  ii/ai,  ami  <Y.r**fii*, 
Ih'Iiiic  il*''l  ti»r  tht  rxnt. 
Aramiam  (ar'a-mlism),  ».  \<  Aram-  (in  Ara- 
maic, etc.)  +  -Uni.]  An  idiom  of  the  Aramean 
orfhaldee  lauciiat;e:  a Chalilair-in.    Also  .lr«. 

HICdNI.-tU. 

AraiDUg(ar'a-inus),  (i.  [Nh.;  clvm. unknown.] 
The  ty)iical  and  only  (jetiua  of  Oie  family  Ara- 
wiif/ir.  iMiiitainiiigthei'Diirliin-.  caraus,«rcryiiiB- 
tiinls.  TJh-  v  ar.-  shunt  2  tt-vl  l-in»*,  tit  rh'xxilatt  -lirown 
tithtr  Ktreufci'il  wttti  wlliu-,  with  vli'jrt  nml  riiumlril  win>;*. 
»  fiUrutt  tint  |>rliiiary.  n  tln.rt  Util  i>f  1'.'  fi'iitllvrv.  luul  il.  ft 
t'trt.  Tin*  liin.ter  l.ie  i»  4  l.'val^il,  uicl  tht  tantut  b  -nit*-! 
luti'  aMteTl"rli,  nml  li»  l"iiv  an  tlir  lull.  Trie  Mil  In  twice 
hh  t.uiu  tl<"  l,r-M.  Orti.li  r  Hilt  "tri'lli:.  " ■iti|ir»»»e<l.  cill- 
trm  .|ii»-.ii.  thi-  llni'iu  n.~trll»,  ui...v.M  iil».iit  1 1 1 1  r  i(* 
ItiwUi  nn.l.'iil.iriJ«liiii.M.. -uri.il  in  tin'  U-rliiluiil  |«  rlliiii. 
A  ,..W«.:<  „.H'.>llllialii1.n,.rl.U.»ll.r.  it  kka»««*.the 
lliil|>kili:  aiKith-  r  s|in'Im.  A.  ^.V  i^.v.m.  tli-  -.t'i.1. .(km  euna 
,-mirlaii.  I.  fmuiU  In  the  vrnnn.  r  ).nrti  ■.(  Amcrlox. 
-...iW-i.,. 

Aranea  <a-ra'ne-ii),  ».  [I...  a  s|ii<ler.  a  npiderV 
web(>K.«i  (n»,i|.v.  i:  alwirrrnur  im.  in.,  a  spider; 
<'f.  <«r.  'i  f  t  i  I'vi ,  Attic  «.»■  i  ',.  i«H't.  .ii»i  |  s>»-.  u 
spider,  perhtipii  ■ -<n m •■<-!<•■  t  with  .1,1*1.;,  a  net. J 

1.  An  old  i:e him  nf  I.  r — .  more  or  letm  exactly 
I'ljiiivnlt'iit  lotlie  riHMlern  sii|M'rfiiriiily  Animifla. 
|:>  1-.1ri1.11,.  r.'-Irirtit'lii  il  I1.1t  I'.^  ij  tvthlicl  t..  tli.- vului-.if 

.. I  lh>-  iri.-l'  iM  f;i'nill--«  i.r^'  ii.  r;i  >-t  i-ei-lcr?.  nn'l  lia> 

I-.  .  11    ,  liriii.int.il    ••■>)<  tri  I  >    fn.nl    "IMIW   "VMi'MIK.  Amrt'1 

.'.  ...'.I..YI  tlu  .-..Him. .11  ti..ii»i'  *|il<l.  1.  i>  ii'.n  /V'lt  ii^r.ir  ti'< 
, ..,  *t,?,i      \  I-*..  A  firm  ur 

2.  [NI<..neiit,p|,]  A  former  irrottp  of  spiders, 
inti-niiiiliiiti'  bi  twi'i'ii  a  modern  order  and  a 

miidi'l'll  ceillis, 
araneal  lu-ni'iie  iil  ).  «.    [  <  \Jm  «;•»»»«.  a  spider, 

+  -<i/.J  riitaitiiiictiiorrewembliii);  the  spicier, 
axaneid  la-ru'ne-id),  «.    Same      iirtiiit  itlan. 

Araneida  lii  ii  iii  i^lri!,  ».  t,i.  [XL.,  <  _f;'rn»m 
-f  —In.)  A  siiperfamilr  and  sub(rr<)tip  of  the 
ela>is  Aiueknithi,  now  usually  called  an  oplor, 
as  -Ii.- 


Mjgvtt  itnmrntan.t,  Ivinc.il  >>4~  ,1ra»t*Jtt. 
I.  lr™*lf.  i..niir*l  -tn  ■  -ft,  fheUc»r»: 
|«.tlt<il|>ii    I'.  It,  :..4iillorr  ken 
I  II ,  l  it/  ,  :Ii..ikh  fee!  i  <  rt.  .ce*ai«lif" 


st   KXrt  ri  l^.!l|'«lp«k  ill 

inucr.  ^linlrie-J.   s«  cut  uii.tri  tA 


iltttttrr*. 
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practically  synonymous  and  conterminous  with 
/>t'mrr(M>/iiHibi  or  Pulmatrarhearia.  The  »piil»r» 
t^attier  h>  tnn  or  nmr*  |iutmuiury  tao«.  ci'iiililiinl  -ir  >iul 
with  trulwuo,  The  ntsbimra  U  ii"l  «««ineiitcil,  tunl  U  .IU- 

ttnetly  »«p»r»teil  frein  the  iei>li»l<iUi<.rax  ;  tltey  hav  

antonnrc.  aj  nich,  bat  a  parr  of  palp* ;  «lwy  have  from  ?  tr. 

s  eimpU'  cyex,  anil 
S  leini  nf  T  JciiilA 
each.  The  hIhIimiiI 
ll.-kl  llJilH'lltliltfee  Hri' 
iniMltneil  IntM  an 

arai'llllUltlllll  i»r 
HpliiiieTet,  the  ap- 
paratus hy  whirh 
c.liWL'ii,  ipjmriril'rr. 
ali.l  uilirr  kiiuls 
•if  »|i|.  |ee  nilk  are 
ffpun  fe»ui  11  -e- 
eri'tl.Mi  of  ulnii. hi- 
lar onenna.  There 
are  alau  iilw  *yi 
pueaen  glandk  win- 
tiectecl  wltfa  tlic 
mouth  Ixirte.  The 
tlliMiri  ..f  Hie 
irrmip  vnric*  mltli 

every  teililllii,'  wri- 
ter ail  t.i  umntier 
nf  tultorttcn  or 
fiiiiillii'j  atnt  their 
arraiiKTiiienl-Mime 
ailrllltllllic  hltl  twn 

■>r  three  fmuillm.  uther*  wveral  «ul-.rl.-n.  aihI  upoiihl  <if 
twenty  faniillea,  while  the  <ll veoltiee.it  .letAll  arv* etelleac 
A  11rl1ike.llvikt.111  la  Into  />iimeNiii,..ii*n,  (hrac  tiiivliu;  twn 
jiqlmiiiiary  aaca  (the  grrau  hulk  .if  Ihe  ortlerl,  1111.I  Tftra- 
i^iieNMii>iK».  with  fnur;  ur  aeconllnjt  to  the  nunilieret  atta- 
uiata,  tlioae  hnvtui^  two  ]Milr«^T'efra«r|Wa)ori>llly  one  pair 
(7Vijffera>:  ar  uronrdlrtg  t.i  the  auailier  of  eyes,  ubetiier 
2.  4.  n,  or  s ;  nr,  finally,  aecxinUntr  to  the  way  In  which  they 
linn*  alsml  and  npiii  their  welm.  Some  authers  ath.pt 
thiw  UmlUes :  A  hytt^iHet.  ami  il ^sitidr.  Abu 

Ataariiir*.  Aranritttt. 

Aranelda  (ar-A.nA'i^le),  a.  pi.  fNL.,  <  Jrorrfvi 
+  -»di».]  The  apideris  considered  n»  a  family; 
the  spinuinK  spider*.  The  ennui  ap[irouche«  nn>re  ur 
le»»  nearly  til  enti-m  the  nnler  AranrHe.  In  Mime  syntenia 
the  tenn  .li»appi  Rr».  iH  tng  cunterniluuut  wlUi  the  outer, 
which  then  In  illrlded  Infci  iiuiiteroiu  faiulllet  "f  "ther 

araneidan  (ar-A-ne'i^lan),  u.    [<  Aramhla  + 
One  of  the  AriiNeiila  ;  any  spider.  Also 
araneid. 

Araneidea(ar-a-ue-i-de'a>,  ».  pi.  [XL.]  Same 
as  AraHcuUi. 

aranelform  (a-ri'tie-i-form),  a.  [<  NL.  ctrrtiirt- 
formi*.  <  L.  aranra,  a  spider,  +  forma,  form.] 
1.  Spider-like  In  fc>nn:  reserablinp;  a  spider: 
lielotnrlrnt  to  the  .IraneiciVr,  as  distiiiKiiished 
from  other  arachuidaug.—  2.  (>f  or  pertaining 
to  the  .^rctnd/ormicj. 

Araneiforme8(a-ra'iiv-i-for'mcit ),«.,<(.  [NL., 
pi.  of  rtr«itfl/i»r»w :  see  iiriiHnform.  ]  Same  as 
.IrriHft'/brBiMJ. 

Araneiforniia(a-i-tiriie-i-f<'tr'mi-!t), «.  pi,  [Nl.., 
neut.  pi.  of  arancifbrm'm :  uee  araHriJorm.]  A 
group  of  spider-like  marine  animals:  synony- 
mous with  1'tirnoaonifla  (which  see).  Tlicv  are 
anmetlnirM  iilaceil  with  the  (  mrtarra  In  an  ur.ln  ..r  a  ^ill. 
ebua  calle-l  /We. 

tim. 


Araucarta 

nomical  importance  as  a  food-Ash.  — 2.  [cap.] 
[NI..]  A  genus  of  malaeoptcryirian  alidominal 
fishes,  of  the  family  (hteoyloimuUr,  rt- markable 
for  their  size  and  the  mosaic  work  of  their  hard 
b«>ii  v  compound  scales.  A.  ijigan  is  an  example, 
araphorostic,  araphostic(<i.  See  arrhaphuxtic . 
arapnaga  (ar-a-puiiK'Kjl),  it.  [S.  Atner.  native 
name.]  A  South  American  oscine  passerine 
bird  of  the  family  ColiMifula'  and  subfamily 
IlitHiNwtertim: ;  the  bell-bird,  campatiero,  o'r 
averano,  VltasmorUynrhHii  Nimtf ;  one  of  the 
fruit-crows,  with  a  loii({  erectile  tubular  proctess 
011  the  head,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
several  inches.  It  m  remarValite  fer  ill  clear,  far 
aniiihlirut  ii.itemif  a|s'cu!larly  hwnaiil  ur>*U-tikr'|iiellly. 
txiutinueil  thmuirh  tlu<  bent  ..)  tlw  .lay.  when  in.»t  I.lMs 
are  «lleut.aud  there  fore  reaillly  heard  lit  a 


pUii.ii,  and  the  plumage 
native  name  was  made  a 
fly  re  la  teil 


11  In  .trvi.tAiiiJii,  siaac- 
in  11  Mibrlaju  fmu.la 
The)  have 


rarhna.  and  KinnMiiiK'f  utlierwiu-  di>|N»eil  at. 

a  rudimentary  niurmwnk-d  ntHhiiuen.  a  > 

mid  4  pall*      Iimib,  Julnle.1  lem,  tint  are 

tpinitory  i«r|ran&-   s».nie  are  lAraaitlc, 
AranoinA  (a-rii-ne-i'nit),  m.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Arunea 

+  -iitm.]    Same  as  Ariiuri'ln. 
araneologlst  (a-ra-ne-ol'o-jist),  n.     [<  *irctw<v 

alntij,  +  .Kif.)    One  skilled  in  arati.-ology. 
araneology  (a-ra-ne-ol'o-ji),  11.    [<  I.,  aranra, 

a  spider,  +  Or.  .>«)/n,<  >r;rn,  speak:  see  -oAm/^.) 

That  department  of  entomology  which  relates 

to  spiders. 


The  list- 


new  tu  tlH-  Ikld  id  Aiuerlcun  irrir- 
.Vei.iic,  .  IV.  21. 


[<  Ti.  rtrfl»ecixu«.  full 
<  artiHni,  a  spider's 


i-i'titainiiitr  the  spiders 
th"  mite-,  scorpions,  and  other  a: 


araneose  (a-rii'n<>-iVi),  a. 
of  or  like  spiders'  webs, 

web,  also  a  spider:  see  Aranra.]  ( 'nvercd  with 
hairs  crossing  one  another,  like  the  rays  in  a 
spider's  web;  arachnoid. 

araneous  (a-ra'ue-us),  «.  [As  araneosi,  or  after 
\j.  arantUK,  pertaining  to  a  spider  or  to  a  spi- 
der's web,  <  cirnwc  ii,  a  spider,  spider's  web :  see 
iiranHHW.]  It.  full  of  cobwebs. — 2.  liVs-'tii- 
bling  a  cobweb;  extremely  thin  and  delicate, 
like  spider's  silk  or  gossamer:  covered  with 
delicate  tangled  hairs  like  cobweb;  arachnoid. 
— Araneous  membrane.  Siinc  u«  ire  i.-A ..  .  A 
arango  (a-nmg'gcii.  w.  [A  native  name.]  A 
kind  of  la-ad  made  of  rough  earneliaii,  getiei-tlly 
of  u  cylindrical  shape .  sm  li  l»^.l<,  li..|.iri.-.l  fi'-  in 
l(..iiii.n>.  iini*iitiir.'.l  1111  iirtii  I.'  nf  train.'  with  Afro  :i  pt.  - 

Vinos      Ihe  jl».]|li-.n  -if  Ihe  lime -trade. 

arapaima.  (ar-ii-pi'inill,  >•.  [S.  Amer.  native 
name. J  1.  The  name  of  the  largest  known 
fresh-water  fish.  Ara/ftiwa  Htqa*.  nti  inhabitant 
of  Urazil  and  tiiiiana.  said  to  attain  a  length  of 
l.'i  feet  a. i.l  a  weight  of  4INI  iioimds.    It  is  of  eco- 


Tlle  hird  »  nf  atnmt  the  lire 
of  the  adult  in  pure  white. 

Itenetic  term  hy  LeWaoll  in  1831.    Tile  liinl  b  n 

to  the  aiiilirelta  ldnla,  r<7>A(d..^feriM. 
arwa  (a-ra'rii).  a.    [Urax.  (*f.  Jraa.] 
of  macaw,  Ara  maraama. 
araracanga  (a-ra-ra-kang'gH),  ».    Same  aa 
araranaa. 

araramboya  (ar'a-ram-bo'yH).  ».  [Braz.]  A 
name  of  the  bo  join  or  dog-headed  boa  of  Brazil, 
Siphamtma  awiH«m. 

ararattna  (ar-a-ra'na),  n.  [Braz.]  The  blue 
uiid  yellow  macaw.  I'fitlaciw  ararauna  (Lin- 
iiteus).  now  Ara  ararauna. 
araroba  (ar-a-rt'>'biit,  «.  Same  as  chrymrobin. 
arar-tree  (Ut  'lir-tre),  n.  The  sandann-tree  of 
Motvmeo,  Callitru  ,ln<i<ln,  <ilris.  See  vmdarac 
tree. 

araso1!  <n-ras').  r.  t.    [Also  written  araet,  <  OF. 
arafer,  raze,  demolish,  <  ci.  to,  +  ret*,  level: 
see  a-'l  and  runs.  rn:r,  ami  ef.  crow.]    1.  To 
nine;  level  with  the  ground. —  3.  To  erase, 
arase'*!,  r.  I.   Same  as  nmtvi. 
arasena,  «■    Same  as  rtrntsr/if. 
arastra  fa-nm'lrii),  n.    Same  as  arrattre. 
aratton<<i-ni'slu.n),  ».   l<  I.,  am  fiat"-),  <  rtrctre, 
pp.  nratut,  plow:  seo  ambit.)    Plowing;  til- 
lage. [Hare.] 

It  would  eiimcc  to  teach  thev  t.mr  i*rU  r.f  agrtcultnre ; 
Bnl  araimii,  and  all  thlns>  Is'hmirlnK  to  It. 

CWeir.  Works  (ed.  1710).  It.  7la 
aratory  (ar'a-to-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  araloriux,  <  L. 
arnliir,  plower,  <  ararr,  pp.  aratux,  plow:  see 
arable.']  Relating  or  contributing  to  tillage, 
aratrum  terras  ta-ni'trum  ter'e).  [ML.,  a 
plow-gate  of  land:  aratrum.  a  portion  of  land 
as  much  n«  could  be  plowed  with  one  plow  (a 
special  use  of  L.  arntriim.  plow,  <  ararr,  plow: 
see  urablt ) ;  terra;  gen.  of  L.  terra,  land.]  In 
.Vof*  lair,  a  plowgate  of  land,  consisting  of 
eight  oxgatcs,  because  anciently  the  plow  was 
drawn  by  eight  oxen. 

Araucan  (a-ni'ksn),  ».  Some  as  .IrnwrYinfon. 
Araucanian(ar-a-ka'ni-au), </.  and  a.  [<  .-froN- 
,eania,  <  .-lr««oii»ri«,  the  Araticanians,  a  trilx-  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of  Chili.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  ["ertaining  to  Araucania.  a  territory 
in  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  mainly  comprised 
in  the  modern  pi-ovincesof  Araucoand  Valdivia. 

II.  x.  A  nutivc  or  an  inhabitant  of  Arau- 
cania. The  atn,iiiiiiul  Ariiueaiilatu  are  a  mrtlalli  .litl- 
inel  race  whn  have  never  1*<  n  ii.iii^N'm.l  l.y  F.nrn^*aiu ; 
l.lit  In  lt^i  the  fHitti.Mi  nf  thetll  living  ,,ri  the  luallllaiul 
V'jllllllnrily  hiiIhiiIIIci!  tn  the  C'hiliull  ii'.ii'mnielit. 

Araucaria(ar-ii-ka'ri  it), n.  [NL..<.lrn«c<<tin'i7) 
+  •ana.]  A  genus  of  i  omfira;  the  representa- 
tive of  the  pine  in  the  southern  hemisvihere. 
found  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  upttles  lire  Unre  ever 
ST, i  ii  tr-'-."  Willi  verticllliite  Kptvwillnic  I  ranelni.  imerrd 
win,  »tut  lurmw  |". luted  le.in«,  and  limrtin:  laive  o.iie». 
ea>'li  *eiili:  lun  Inu  *  ilii|i|.  Lirire  «i>it.    Tie-  i-lMTtew  1^*1 

kll-.WIl  III  eliHll:ltl..ll  i«  .1.  itntt/tsatil  (trie  1  hill  pllli  .'I' 
tii..iikey  ii(i7rl.  \  whl.-li  in  t|iilte  hard) .  It  It  .inalli.  nf 
ttie  tiv.iuitaiui  "f  s.uitli«  ni  i  tiili,  wlien*  it  1..nn«  vast  l.-i- 
\.*t*.  add  jlel-ti  ;i  hanl.  durahle  wued.    lUiec.U  ari'  entea 
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Araucaria 

when  routed.  Th*  Moroton  Bay  ploo  of  Australia,  A. 
OunaiivpAamff.  supplies  a  ralnahlc  timber  nwd  In  making 
lurulturr.  In  houso-  and  boat-building.  i»l  in  other  car- 
pcuter-work.  A  species,  A.  cmba,  abounds  im  Norfolk 
Island,  attaining  »  height  of  too  feet.  Bee  .Vor/of*  /»famf 
pint,  under  pin-. 


L  IMsnU  fin*  , 


araacaii&n  (nr-n-kii'ri-iut),  a.  and  «i.  [<  j4rau- 
earia  +  -««.]  I.  a.  Related  to  or  having  the 
clmraeters  of  tbe  genua  Araucaria. 
IX  ».  A  tree  of  the  genua  Araucaria. 
Th*  plant*  i»f  which  our  coataeama  are  rom[)6aeif  speak, 
tana  at  lande  covered  wlUi  luxuriant  xrowthe of  tree-fern* 
and  araweariaiM.  Ueitir,  Ioe  Age,  p.  94. 

araucarite  (a-ra/ka-rit),  n.  [<  Araucaria  + 
-i>2.]  Tbe  name  given  to  fraupnente  of  plant* 
found  fossilized  in  strata  of  different  ages,  and 
believed  to  be  relatod  to  plants  of  tho  living 
genua  Araucaria.  Trunk*  occur  In  the  coal-mi-iMcr.-* 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  whleh  hare  belonged 
Ut  Inunenae  coniferous  treoa.  referred,  though  with  some 
doubt,  to  this  genus.  The  f raits  and  foliage  found  In  the 
Sccuadary  rocka  are  certainly  cioar  *  n-lntcd  to  the  Aus- 
tralian araucartana, 

araugbtt.   Preterit  of  areach. 

aratLaa  fa-r&'o-a).  ».  Tho  native  name  of  a 
Kipantic  spidor "of  tho  genua  Mygaie,  found  on 
the  Abrolhos  inland*,  Brazil,  it  preye  on  Itsards. 
and  even  on  young  chicken*.  It  la  probably  the  Writ- 
•jWkr.  HW>!>  (Arseuiari*)  aeicuidrio,  or  a  related  ape- 

azba,  a.    Bee  araba\, 

arbaccio  i  Ur-iiach'io),  n.  [It.  dial.]  A  coarse 
cloth  made  in  Sardinia  from  the  wool  of  an 
inferior  brood  of  sheep  oaUed  the  Naoro.  B.U. 
Knight. 

Arbacia  (ar-ha'sl-A),  n.  fNL.]  The  typical 
genua  of  sea-urchin*  of  the  family  Arbaciida. 
A.  puartulata  and  A.  nigra  are  two  species,  occurring 
respectively  ou  Uie  eaatern  and  w«at«ni  coasts  of  Norui 
America 

arbaciid  i  iir-baa'i-id),  n.  A  sea-urohinof  the 
family  .krfNiciiTfVr. 

Aibaclidae  (ar-ba-ei'i-de),  a.  ]>l.  [NL.,  <  Arba- 
cia +  -itfYr.J  A  family  of  dcsinosticltous  or 
cndocyclical  eohinoida,  or  regular  sea-urchins, 
intermediate  in  ita  general  character*  between 
Cidaridat  and  Kehiuidev,  and  having  median 
ambulaeral  space*  appearing  aa  bare  bands. 
The  family  is  typified  by  the  genus  Arbacia; 
another  genua  is  Orlopleurut. 
arbalest,  arbalester.  See  arbalisL  arbaiistcr. 
aibalete  Inr-ba-lat'),  n.  fF.,  <  Or.  arbalatc : 
see  arbalut.]  Same  as  arbaliet,  2. 
arbalint.  arbalest  (ar'ba-liatT-le«t),  a.  t<ME. 
arMaxtc,  arbUut,  arblat,  etc.  (also  (JrircWojrf, 
arotcblaste,  as  if  connected  with  arov,  arrow),  < 
OF.  arbalcaic,  arbelcttt,  arbalettre,  F.  arbalite  = 
Pr.  arbalata,  albalctta,  <  LL.  arcubalista,  areu- 
balluta :  see  arcubaliiL']  1.  A  crossbow  used  in 
Europe  in  the  chase  and  in  war  throughout  tbe 
middle  ages.  The  bow  waa  made  of  steel,  born,  or  other 
material,  and  wai  of  inch  great  strength  and  stiffness  that 
some  mechanical  appliance  waa  used  U>  bund  It  and  adj  iiat 
the  string  to  the  notch.  The  lighter  arbaUste,  used  Ui  the 
chase,  and  generally  by  horsemen.  retjUlrod  a  double  hook, 
which  the  artwUietor  carried  at  hla  girdle.  Heavier  one* 
required  a  kind  of  lever,  or  a  windlass,  or  a  revolting  winch 
with  a  ratchet  and  long  handle,  to  draw  them ;  theac  ap- 
pliances were  separate  from  tlic  arbalait,  and  were  carried 
:  from  the  shoulder  or  at  tile  belt.   The  ahort  and 


■WTifT.i.    ik  arm;cr,  n.j  iuuci 
Teen;  judge.  Hall. 
r'bi-tra-bl).  <i.    [<  Sp.  arfrifraWe 
el,  <  Li  a»  If  •arWfroiUw.  <  nrfri- 


heav>  arrow  of  It 
•quare  beatd, 


rballit ' 


illed  a 
a  boll, 

frutn  tlw  thut  dlacharsed  !>r  tbe  lough 
•few*  (ace  avme-toir)  aixl  lewlen  l«lta  »m 
aile  of  the  arhallrt  waa  dUcharged  with 
pmetraUi  nnllnary  armor,  and  the  wcapn 
ao  deadly  aa  to  he  prnhiliitcd  bv  a  coutt 
cioept  In  warfare  agatnat  bifideu.   It  cu 
dkcharged  only  twice  a  minute.   It  waa  i 
the  attack  and  defer**?  uf  fortified  plai 
wtapona  of  other  periods  than  ttte  KiirT»]te*n  inldtlln  i 
eee  rrnvtow.    Alan  arnihatlnt.  and  forniftly  aMiut. 
2.  In  her.,  a  crossbow  used  i 
13 


ret,  from  Ita 
aa  diitinglllnhed 

(i need!  Thcinla- 
fiu  h  force  iu  to 
i  waa  coneidcrt-d 
il  of  the  church 
aid,  however,  lie 
fed  eapccbdt)'  ill 
Ki>r  *lmllar 
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arbalist«r,  arbalester  (Ur'ba-lts-ter,  -les-ter), 
n.    [<  MK.  arbattjiter,  arbatastcr,  arbla»ttr,  etc., 

<  OF.  arbalcsticr,  <  ML.  arcubalulariut :  soe  <ir- 
cttbatittcr.]  One  armed  with 
the  arbalist ;  a  cross  bowman ; 
especially,  a  soldier  carrying 
tho  artmhst  of  war.  Also 
arcMbaluttr. 

arbiter  {ttr'bi-t*r),  n.  [=  F. 
arWfrr,  <  L.  uroifcr,  a  witness, 
judge,  lit.  one  who  goes  to 
see,  <  ar-  for  ad,  to,  +  f>c fern, 
Wfcrc,  come.]  1.  A  person 
chosen  by  the  parties  in  a  con- 
troversy to  decide  their  differ- 
ences ;  one  who  deeidea  points 
at  issue ;  an  arbitrator ;  a  ref- 
eree ;  an  umpire. 

The  clvtliana  make  a  difference  be- 
tween arbiter  and  arbitrator,  the 
fanner  being  obliged  to  lodge  ac- 
cording to  the  custom* of  the  law; 
whereaa  I  lie  latter  la  at  liberty  to  use 
hla  own  discretion,  and  accoflnnfto- 
date  the  difference  In  that  manner  which  appears  moat  just 
and  cqnlUMc.  R'AarfvN. 

fl.  In  a  general  sense,  a  person  who  has  the 
powerof  judging  and  determining  absolutely  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure  ;  one  whose  power 
of  deciding  and  governing  is  not  limited;  one 
who  has  a  matter  under  his  sole  authority  for 
adjudication. 

Ihir  plan  beet  I  believe,  eombtuea  wisdom  and  practica- 
bility, by  providing  a  plurality  of  Counsellors,  but  a  single 
arbiter  lot  ultimate  decision.   Jtffrmn,  Antoblug.,  p.  s«. 

The  final  arbiter  of  inatltatlona  fa  always  tbe  conception 
of  light  prevailing  at  the  tune. 

Bat,  Contemporary  Hod  a]  lam,  p.  17fi. 
Arbiter  etngantiaxiirn  (cl  «-gan-*hl-a'ram).  [I.)  A  Judge 
ut  the  elearandea:  an  anuwnty  In  matters  of  taate.  mSts. 
Arbitrator,  umpire,  referee.  Judge :  absolute  ruler,  control- 
ler, governor. 

arbiter!  ( ar'bi-teri,  r.  t.    [<  arto'fey,  ».]   To  act 
as  arbiter  between ;  jut' 
arbitrable*  far'" 

ssPg.  arbitravel,  x  u.  «>  u  v  u,vr 

frart,  arbitrate:  see  orWfrofc.]  1.  Arbitrary; 
depending  on  the  will.  Spdman. — 2.  Subject 
to  arbitration ;  subject  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbiter,  court,  judge,  or  other  appointed  author- 
ity; discretionary. 

The  value  of  moneys  U  arbitrable  aoeordlng  to  the  uae 
of  aeveral  klogdoina.    Dp.  Halt,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  1, 

arbitrage  (ir'bi-tr^j),  n.  [<  F.  arbitrage,  <  ar- 
bttrer,  arbitrate:  see  arbitrate/]  1.  Ariiitra- 
tion.  R.  Cobdtn.  [Rare.]— a.  The  calculation 
of  the  relative  value  at  the  same  time,  at  two  or 
more  places,  of  b  toe  Its,  bonds,  or  funds  of  any 
sort,  including  exchanget  with  a  view  to  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  circumstances  or  differ- 
ences in  payments  or  other  transaction* ;  arbi- 
tration of  exchange. 

A  rbitmar  proper  la  a  aeparate.  distinct,  and  wetl-deBncd 
Uiuineaa,  with  three  main  braacbea.  Two  of  the**,  vie, 
orbit ra^tr  or  arldtratlon  In  bullion  and  coin*,  and  arbitra- 
tion In  hills,  alto  called  tho  arliitfaltun  of  eich*ncca,  fall 
within  tbe  hiulneaeosnf  bullion  dealing  and  banking  respec- 
Uvely.  The  third,  arbitral*  in  stocks  and  aharea,  la  arbi. 
traa*  properly  *o  called,  and  ao  understood,  whenever  the 
word  la  mentioned  without  Qualification  among  buiiii'.ie 
men,  and  It  la  strictly  a  Stock  Exchange  business. 

ffiKyc  Brit.,  H.  311. 

8.  The  business  of  bankers  which  is  founded 
on  calculation*  of  the  temporary  differences  in 
theprloe  of  securities,  and  is  carried  on  through 
a  simultaneous  purchase  in  the  cheaper  and 
sale  in  the  dearer  market. 

arbitrager  (Hr'bi-trA-jer), 
broker  who  engage*  in 

arbitrageur  (iir-1 
arWfrnpirr. 

As  a  rule,  the  arbitrage  properly  known  aa  such  la  the 
■a  uf  an  arbitmarvr.  who  is  almost  always  a  mem- 
~and  hta  arbltratlone 
bullion  nor  in  btlla, 
and  shares, 
iiiwyr.  Brit.,  II.  m. 

arbitral  (flr'bi-tral),  a.  [<  LL.  arbitral!*,  <  1.. 
arbiter,  arbiter.]  "Relating  to  arbitration ;  sub- 
ject to  review  and  adjudication.— Decree  arbi- 
tral. See  dttrtr. 

arbitrament  (ar-bit'ra-menO.  n.  [<  ME.  orW- 
trement,  arbitrament,  <  OF. "arbilrcmeut  =3  Pr.  ar- 
bitramcn  =  Sp.  arWfrawifnfo  —  Pg.  rtrftiframcitfo, 

<  ML.  (trfci'fraiwcMfKm,  <  L.  ttrbilrari,  arbitrate: 
see  nrfeifrnfc]  1.  Tbe  power  or  right  to  decide 
for  one's  self  or  for  others;  the  power  of  abso- 
lute and  final  decision. 


arbitrate 

pule  which  haa  been  referred  to  arbitration; 
the  absolute  and  authoritative  settlement  of 
any  matter. 
Want  will  force  bin)  to  put  It  to  urbtfrcmenf. 

Mauiikjtr,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  IL  1. 
This  tax  was  regulated  by  a  law  made  on  piirpoae,  and 
not  left  Ut  the  artnlramrnl  of  partial  or  Interested  iienon*. 

J,  Aiiaui*,  Works,  V.  73. 

3.  The  decision  or  sentence  pronounced  by  an 
arbiter.  [In  this  sense  aerard  is  now  more 
eommon  in  legal  use.] 

To  discover  the  grounds  on  which  .  .  .  usage  haaca  It* 
arttframeiifs,  bafBca,  not  seldom  our  utmost  Ingenuity  of 
•peculation.  A  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  31. 

Sometimes  spelled  artHfremrsf. 
arbitrarily  (tlr'bi-tra-ri-li),  tiffr.   In  an  arbi- 
trary manner;  at  will;  capriciously;  without 
sufficient  reason;  in  an  irresponsible  or  des- 
potic way. 

The  Btahop  of  Dunkeld,  who  .  ,  .  had  opposed  the  gov- 
ernment, waa  it  r Oil  rarity  ejected  from  hla  see,  and  a  auc- 
cesaor  waa  appointed.  Moravian,  Hist.  Eng.,  vL 

tKaImEuIhE!  Wbitrajine88<ar'bl-ti-*>rl.nes),ii.  The  quality 
of  being  arbitrary. 

Consciousness  t«  an  entangled  plexus  which  cannot  b* 
cnt  Into  parts  without  more  or  less  arttitrarinam. 

II.  Sprncrr,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I  4M. 

arbltrariooat  ( ilr-bl-trt'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  arbitra- 
riiu:  see  arbitrary.]   Arbitrary.  Sorrit. 
arbltrariooslyt  (ar-bi-tr4'ri-ua-li),  adr.  Arbi- 
trarily. Barrow. 

arbitrary  (ar'bi-tri-riV  a.  [an  F.  arbitraire  =* 
Pr.  arbitrari  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  arbitrario,  <  L.  arbitra- 
riut,  of  arbitration,  hence  uncertain,  depending 
on  the  will,  <  arbiter,  arbiter,  umpire:  ace  arM- 
fer.]  1.  Not  regulated  by  fixed  rule  or  law; 
determinable  aa  occasion  arises ;  subject  to  in- 
dividual will  or  judgment;  discretionary . 
Indifferent  tilings  ar*  luft  arbitrary  to  na. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kemaina,  p.  177. 

2.  In  (Via?,  properly  determinable  by  the  choice 
or  pleasure  of  a  tribunal,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  should  be  determined  according  to 
settled  rules  or  the  relative  rights  or  equities 
of  tbe  parti  eel.  Thus,  whether  the  Judge  will  take  and 
stale  an  account  himself,  or  refer  It  to  an  auditor,  la  a 
utieatlon  resting  In  hla  arbitrary  discretion  ;  whether,  alio, 
a  particular  person  la  Qualified  to  act  *a  auditor  Is  a  quee- 
XUto  Involving  Judicial  or  legal  discretion. 

3.  Uncontrolled  by  law;  using  or  abusing  un- 
limited power;  despotic;  tyrannical, 

For  snre,  If  Dulneaa  area  a  grateful  day, 
'l  it  In  tLt!  ah.ii.le  of  arbitrary  sway. 

I'oyt,  Dnndad,  lv.  jat, 
Could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  tyrant  here  to  be  lea*  ar- 
Ktnary,  I  »LL  uld  be  Uke  haptricet  man  alive. 

(Jvldtmitk,  sho  Stoops  to  Cononer,  v. 
Arbitrary  pawer  la  most  easily  established  on  tbe  ruins 
of  liberty  abused  to  liceutluusneaa.  Wathinattm. 

4.  Not  characterized  by  or  manifesting  any 
overruling  principle;  fixed,  determined,  or  per- 
formed at  will;  independent  of  rule  or  control. 

A  great  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  various  and  opposite, 
do  conetitut*  *  language.  If  men  arbitrary  connection  he 
instituted  l>y  men,  II  is  an  artificial  language ;  if  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  It  is  a  natural  language.   Bp.  Btrtrlry. 
They  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reaaoi 


trary  canons  of  taste. 


Ifacauhijr,  Uryden. 


n.  A  banker  or  a 
),T>t°F.] 


ber  uf  a  stock  Excliarptu  or  ••Bourw.'i 
with  very  few  exceptions  ar*  neither  In 
but  In  OoTtmnieiit  and  other  stocks  a: 


LlWy,  and  Ufc 
I.U  in  the  arUtrr, 
The  capital  City. 

2.  Tbe  act  of  deciding  a 
or  arbitrator ;  the  act  of  sc 


By  an  arWfnrry  proceeding.  I  mean  one  conducted  by 
the  private  opinions  or  feelings  of  the  tnan  who  attempts 
to  regulate.  Burtu. 
S.  Ungoverned  by  reason;  hence,  capricious; 
uncertain;  unreasonable;  varying;  changeful: 
aa,  an  arbitrary  character. 

My  disappointment*,  aa  a  general  thing,  ...  had  too 
often  been  the  conaequtnoo  of  arMtrarv  jireccinccptlon*. 

II.  Jama,  Jr.,  Little Tonr,  p.  rd. 
constant,  In  wafA.,  a  quantity  widen  by  adif- 
«|uation  la  rmutred  to  have  tho  same  value  for 
all  value*  of  the  variable,  while  this  constant  value  re- 
mains Indeterminate.-  Arbitrary  discretion,  ftce  dis- 
cretion.—Arbitrary  function,  in  math.,  a  quantity  which 
b  required  by  a  partial  differential  equation  to  remain  un- 
changed aa  long  a*  certain  variables  remain  unchanged, 
but  which  may  vary  in  any  manner  with  these  variables, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  having  dllforentlal  cwm- 
clenta  with  re»p>-et  to  theni.— Arbitrary  homonyms. 
Sec  AowuNiym.  =Syn.  t'sprictans,  unlimited,  irresponsible, 
uncontrolled,  tyrannical,  domineering,  lintwrlous. 
arbitrate  (ar'bi-trnt),  r. ;  prot.  and  pp.  arbi- 
trated, ppr.  arbitrating.  [<  L.  arbitratut,  pp.  of 
arbitrari  (>  It.  arbitrate  =  Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  arbitrar 
=  F.  nriifrcr),  lx>  a  witnt-ss,  act  as  umpire,  < 
arWfar,  umpire :  sec  arbiter.]  I.  fnfrait*.  1.  To 
act  as  an  arbitrator,  or  formal  umpire  between 
contestants;  mediate. 

In  Ihe  disputes  of  kings,  the  weaker  party  often  appealed 
to  the  iVipc,  and  thus  gave  him  au  ojiport  unity  to  arbitrate 
or  command.  iroulsfji,  Intrvd.  to  Inter.  Law,  (  s. 

2.  To  decide;  determine;  settle  a  question  or 
rule  otherwise  indeterminate. 

s-Miie  |»urd»)  become  equivocal  by  changing  their  sig- 
nification, und  some  fall  oiwdete,  on*  cannot  tell  why, 
for  custom  ..r  caprice  «r*,/,nt»(»l.  guided  hy  no  law. 

;.  irlrrarii.  Amen,  of  Lit.  L  ITS. 
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Thought*  ipecnUU 
U'.it  (ertiin  Ib»uc  at 


IX  trant.  1.  To  give  an  authoritative  deci 
•ion  in  regard  to  as  arbitrator ;  decide  or  deter 
mine 

live  their  unsure  ho|ie*  relate 
9  strofces  inust  artntrul 

Sink.,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 
1 be  compared  to  awl  arbitrated  by  her  I  wis- 
dom*] .tandard.  «r  cE  the)'  will  contain  .omething  of 
monstrous  enormity,  rlurroir.  Work*.  L  vi. 

tut.  sitting  Id  lor  place 
w,  arbitral*  the  ttei.L 
7«niu»on,  The  I  Ait  Toornaojent. 

2.  To  irabmit  to  arbitration ;  settle  by  itrbitra- 
tion:  aa,  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  regarding  wages, 
arbitrated  (ar'bi-tra-ted),^.  <i.  Ascertained  or 
determined  by  arbitrage :  aa,  arbitrated  rates; 
arbitrated  par  of  exchange. 

Htulnru  mm  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  enabled  to  utilise  all  th« 
advantage*  ot  crua*  and  «w-6if  raced  mlnM« 

Raleh,  Mines  <if  T.  8.,  p.  444. 

arbitration  (iir-bl-trs'shou),  n.  [<  MK.  arbitra- 
tion, <  OF.  nrMfratioit  =  Pr.  arbitraeio,  <  L. 
orMraW/Kn-),  <  arlritrah,  arbitrate,  judge:  see 
arbitrate.]  The  hearing  and  determining  ot  a 
een  parties  in  controversy  by  a  per- 
ong  chosen  or  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
Thl*  may  be  done  tiy  on*  person,  but  It  U  usual  t.. 
«  more  than  mi*.  frequently  two  are  nominated, 
one  by  each  p»rty.  tho  two  Mng  authorised  In  tarn  to 
upon  a  third,  who  la  called  tho  umpire  (or,  in  Scot- 
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arbitrort,  ».    See  oroifrcr. 

arbitryt,  »•  f  ME.  arbitrie  (earlier  arbitre,  < 
OF.  arbitre),  \  L.  arbitrium,  will,  judgment,  < 
ai-Wfrr,  arbiter:  m«  arbiter.]    1.  Free  will; 

awaril. 

arblaatt,       Same  as  arbalitt. 

arbl&sterl,  »■    Same  aa  arbaluter. 

Arbogast's  method.   See  method. 

arbor'  (sr'bor),  n.  [In  the  derived  sense  for- 
merly arber,  arbrc,  <  F.  arbrc,  OF.  arbrc,  aubre 
=  Pr.  aubre  =  Sj>.  arb»l  =  Pg.  arvore,  formerly 
arbt/r  =  It.  albitre,  allnrro,  arbero,  poet,  arbore, 
a  tree,  beam,  mast,  etc.,  <  L.  arbor  (ace.  «r- 
frvrem),  earlier  arbos,  a  tree,  and  hence  also  a 
beam,  bar,  ma«t,  shaft,  oar,  etc.  Cf.  the  simi- 


land.  sometimes  the  owrsnun),  anil  who  eltlx-r  acta  with 
them  iff  U  called  oil  to  decide  In  case  the  primary  arbitra- 
tors dlSer.  Tho  determination  of  arbitrator*  or  umplrea 
is  called  an  aanrd.  By  Uie  common  law  an  award  prop- 
erly made  ia  binding :  but  tho  arbitrator*'  authority  may 
be  revoked  betore  award  at  tho  will  ot  cither  J 
amneut  tioard*  ot  arbitration  are  sometimes 
by  legislative  or  corporate  authority,  but  the  i 
cam  to  their  decision  U  alwaya  voluntary. 

It  ia  not  loo  much  to  hope  that  arbitration  ami  conctlla- 
ilon  will  be  the  meant  adopted  alike  by  nations  and  by 
tndlvld.iala,  to  ad;u*t  all  difference*. 

X.  A.  Ret.,  CXLII.  til 
Arbitration^  in  International  law,  I*  one  of  tho  recag. 
nlzed  mode*  of  terminating  dispute*  between  Indepen- 
dent nation*.  Bneut.  Brit.,  II.  SIX. 
Arbitration  bond,  a  bond  by  which  a  party  to  a  dlnmtc 
engage*  to  abido  by  the  award  of  arbitr*tara.~  Arbitra- 
tion of  sxciiaafw.  See  arburasf,  i  -  Geneva  arbitra- 
tion, the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  dispute  between 
the  govenunenta  of  the  United  8tat«*  and  ureal  Britain 
concerning  the  Alabama  claim*:  ao  called  beesose  the 
board  ot  arbitrator*  held  their  aeaalou*  at  Uenora  In 
Switzerland.  He*  Alabama  etatms,  under  cou's*. 
arbitration&l  fhr-bi-tra'ahon-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to,  of  tho  nature  of,  or  involving  arbi- 
tration :  aa,  arbitralional  methods  of  settling 
disputes. — 2.  Resulting  from  arbitration  or  a 
refureneo  to  arbitrators. 
Arbitral iunal  aettlement  of  tho  Alabama  claim*. 

A.  Harvard,  Ethic*  of  Peace. 

arbitratiTw  (ar'bi-trVtiv),  a.  [<  arbitrate  + 
-4te.]  Of  the  nature  of  arbitration ;  relating  to 
arbitration ;  having  power  to  arbitrate :  aa/'  he 
urged  arbitratiee  tribunals,"  &.  J.  Jlinton,  Eng. 
Epical  Leader*,  p.  117. 

arbitrator  (ur'bi-tra-tor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  arbitratovr,  <  ME."  arbitrator,  <  OF.  arfrt- 
tratour,  -cur  (earlier  arbitrowr,  arbitreor:  see 
arWfreT),  <  LL.  arbitrator,  <  arbitrari,  pp.  arbi- 
tratut,  arbitrate:  see  arbitrate.]  1.  A  poreon 
who  decides  some  point  at  wane  between  others : 
one  who  formally  hears  and  decides  a  disputed 
cause  submitted  by  common  consent  of  the  par- 
ties to  arbitration.— 2.  One  who  has  the  power 
of  deciding  or  prescribing  according  to  his  own 
absolute  pleasure ;  an  absolute  governor,  presi- 
dent, autocrat,  or  arbiter.    See  arbiter. 

Though  heaven  be  ahut. 
And  h<  »veii'»  high  .1  'Mm  r  nil  »e.  ure. 

Milton.  P.  U,  II.  369. 
The  end  crown* all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  It-  Shak.,  T.  *nd  C,  iv.  5. 

bB*S.  1.  I'niMiv,  Rsjrrr*,  etc.   See  ywdfle,  a. 

arbltratorghip  (ar'bi-tra-  tor  -ship),  it.  The 

office  or  function  of  an  arbitrator, 
arbitratrix  (ar'bUra-triks),  n. ;  pi.  arbitratriee* 

(ar'bi-tra-tri'sei).  [LL. .  f cm.  of  arbi tratvr :  see 

nrWfrufor.]    A  female  arbitrator, 
arbitret,  »■  arbitry. 
arbitret,  r.  t.  Sic  arbiter. 
arbitrement,       See  arbitrament. 
arbitrert  (ar'bi-trer),  «.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 

arbttror,  arbitronr,  <  AIE.  arbitrour,  <  OF.  arbi- 

trour,  arbitreour,  arbitreor,  <  LL.  arbitrator; 

see  orf»i7r<i<«r.]    An  arbiter  or  arbitrator. 

The  «f  Wire r  of  her  own  dentlliy.  Savthry. 

arbltr&SS  (ar'bi-tres).  n.  [ME.  arbitres ;  <arbi- 
ler  +  -p»».)    A  female  arbiter:  as,  an  arbitreM 


lar  development  of  beam  and  'r"0  1. 
»Uy,  a  tree :  used  In  ttiU  sense  chiefly  in  botan- 
ical names. —  2.  In  meeb. :  (a)  The  main  support 
or  beam  of  a  machine,  (ft)  The  principal  spin- 
dle or  axis  of  a  wheel  or  pinion  communicating 
motion  to  the  other  moving  parts.- Arbor  Plana) 
(tree  of  Dtana.  that  ia,  of  allver:  aeo  Wumil,  In  cAen..  a 
beautiful  arboreecent  precipitate  produced  by  iilrer  In 
mercury.— Arbor  JudJB,  in  but.,  ui*  Jiid*»-trc«  (which 
*<*).— Arbor  Batumi  (tri-e  of  Saturn,  that  ia,  of  lead : 
aee  Saturn),  In  cAent,,  an  arbnreaccnt  prectplLate  formed 
when  a  piece  of  dnc  U  put  lnb^>  a  anlulic4i  of  acetate  of 
lead.  -  Arbor  vital,  ftec  arhir  wior.- Bxpaadlnc  ar- 
bor, in  iiwcl,  a  mandrel  in  a  lathe  provided  Willi  taper 
key*  or  other  device*  for  aecuring  a  linn  hold,  by  varylnu 
the  diameter  of  the  part*  uc  aurfacet  of  the  mandrel  which 
'•ear  agaiiiBt  the  able*  of  the  hollow  or  the  central  hole  of 
the  object  which  l»  to  bo  operated  oi«>n. 
arbor,J,  arbomr  (ftr'bgr),  ».  [In  England  the 
second  form  is  usual.  Early  mod.  E.  arbor,  ar- 
bour, arber,  barbor,  harbour,  barber,  brrbrr, 
hrrbor,  etc,  <  ME.  erber,  erbere,  herber,  herbere, 
<  AF.  erber,  herber,  OF.  rrfctcT,  Arroirr,  a  place 
covered  with  grass  or  herbage,  a  garden  of 
herbs,  <  ML.  hertiarium  in  same  sense,  earlier, 
in  LL.,  a  collection  of  dried  herbs :  see  herba- 
rium, of  which  arbor?  is  thus  a  doublet;  and 
cf.  arb,  yarb,  dial,  forms  of  herb.  The  sense  of 
'  orchard,'  and  hence  '  a  bower  of  trees,'  though 
naturally  developed  from  that  of  'a  grass-plot' 
(80  orehard  itself,  AS.  teyrUgeard,  i.  e..  wort- 
or  herb-yard ;  cf.  F.  rerger,  an  orchard,  <  L. 
Wn'riaWum,  a  garden,  lit.  a  'greenery'),  led  to 
an  association  of  the  word  on  the  one  band 
with  harbor,  ME  herbere,  herbertce,  otc,  a  shel- 
ter, and  on  the  other  with  L.  arbor,  a  tree. 
Cf.  arborct?  and  It.  arborata,  an  arbor  (Florio).] 
It.  A  grass-plot ;  a  lawn  ;  a  green.  [Only  in 
Middle  English.]  — 2(.  A  garden  of  herbs  or  of 
flowering  plants;  a  flower-bed  or  flower-garden. 
— 8t.  A  collection  of  fruit-trees ;  an  orehard. 

In  the  gardco,  a*  I  wcdo, 
Wae  an  arber  fayre  anil  grene, 
And  in  the  arber  wa*  a  tre. 

Sa*irt  of  Lowe  Deart,  l_  Jsl 

4.  A  bower  formed  by  trees,  shrubs,  or  vine* 
intertwined,  or  trained  o\*er  a  latticework,  so 
as  to  make  a  leafy  roof,  and  usually  provided 
with  seats;  formerly,  any  shaded  walk. 

Tho*e  hoUfto*  of  thrtneelre*  a  ahape 
Aa  of  an  arbtmr  took. 

Coleridge,  Three  Grave*,  It.  St. 

arboraceous  (Hr-bo-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  arbo- 
raeeut,  <  L.  arbor,  a  tree.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  tree  or  trees. — 2.  Living 
on  or  among  trees ;  living  in  the  forests ;  per- 
taining to  such  a  lifo. 


He  aipired  to  aee 
I  u,Utell  and  itrt'ifrf«J 


Not  like  Papua*  or  Biutuitcn.  with  aeboracenut  hablu 
and  halt-animal  clicka.     Mai  ilulUr,  India,  etc.,  p.  lsa. 

arboral(ar'bo-n»l),  «.  l<  arborl  + -ah]  Relat- 
ing to  trees;  arboreal.  [Hare.] 

arboraryt  (ar'bo-rii-ri),  a.  [<  L.  arltorariiu,  < 
arbor,  a  tree.]  iJelongiug  to  trees.  Bailey. 

arboratort  (ar'bo-ra-t<jr),  ».  [U,  a  prunerof 
trees,  <  'artiorare,  pp.  'arlioratuft,  <  arbor,  a 
tree.  J   One  who  plants  or  prunes  trees. 

arbor-chuck  (Sr'bor-chuk),  «.    See  rhud;*. 

arbor-day  (Hr'bor-*la),  u.  [<  arbor*  +  da  it*.] 
In  some  of  the"Unite<l  States,  a  day  of  each 
year  set  apart  by  law  for  the  general  planting 
of  trees  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Tho  ,4rt»r-<tav  I'lc*  .  .  .  ha«  been  formally  adopted 
already  by  aeventcen  of  our  State*. 

p«i>.  sc*.  Mo.,  xxvni.  est. 
arboreal  (ar-bo're-al),  a.  [<  L.  arfcorriM  (see 
orfcorrohvi)  +  -a/.]'  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  trees. —  2.  Living  on  or  among  trees; 
inhabiting  or  frequenting  forests. 
arbored1  (Ur'borJ).  «■  ['  arbor*  +  -<(f2.]  Fur- 
nished with  an  arbor  or  axis. 

l2(iir'bord).<i.  [<«rWi  + -e,P.]  Fur- 
with  an  arbor  or  bower. 


aruviiaiiul  (ar-bo'ro-iis),  a.  [<  L.  arbnretu.  per- 
taining to  trees,  <  arbor,  a  tree]   1.  Pertaining 


arborize 

or  belonging  to  tree* ;  living  on  or  among  treea; 
frequenting  forest«;  arboraceous. —  2.  Having 
the  form,  constitution,  and  habits  of  a  tree; 
having  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  tree ;  ar- 
borescent,—3.  Abonuding  in  trees;  wooded, 
arboresce  (Itr-bo-res'),  r.  i. ;  jiret,  and  pp.  or- 
borenreti,  ppr.  arbor  earing . 
become  a  tree,<  arbor,  a  tree : 
see  arbor*  and  -ewv.]  To 
become  a  tree  or  like  a  tree; 
put  forth  branches. 

arbor*8cence(ar-bo-res'ons), 

n .  ((arborescent:  see  -ence. ] 
1.  Tho  state  of  being  arbor- 
escent.— 2.  Something,  as  a 
mineral  or  a  group  of  crystals, 
having  the  figure  of  a  tret.-, 
arborescent  (ar-bo-res'ent), 
a.  [<  L.  orn»>rw<"iP*(t-)*\  ppr. 
ofarborexeere:  see  arttorexee. ] 
Resembling  a  tree;  tree-like 
in  growth,  size,  or  appearance;  having  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  a  tree ;  branching  like  a  tree ; 
dendritic. 

A  vegetation  of  aimple  i  true  tore.  If  arbortMtnt  in  it*) 
haldt,  might  be  held  auJBclently  to  correspond  with  the 
statement  a*  to  the  uluita  of  the  third  day. 

/Jeuvim,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  107. 
By  the  extension  of  the  division  down  the  pedicela 
themselves,  composite  arboreecent  fabrics,  like  those  of 
Zoophyte*,  are  produced.  W.  B.  Cnryrnler,  Micros.,  1 4M. 
arborot1  (ar'bo-ret),  a.  [<  L.  arbor,  a  tree  (see 
arbor*),  +  -et.  Cf.  F.  arbret  —  It.  aiberetto,  for- 
merlvoliioreffo,  a  dwarf  tree.]  A  litUo  tree ;  a 
shrub. 

No  eroorrK  with  p*lnt«l  bloewme*  dreet 
And  tmeUIng  *w»et«,  hut  there  It  might  be  fownd 
To  bud  out  falre,  and  throwe  her  .weete  smeU  al  arownd. 

Spenttr.  f.  Q.,  II.  vL  It. 

arboreta  (ar'bo-ret),  n.  [=  It.  arboreto,  al- 
bereto,  formerly  atboreio,  <  L.  arboretum  (aee 
arboretum);  or  perhaps  regarded  as  a  dim.  of 
arbor'*,  a  bower.  J  A  place  planted  with  trees 
or  shrubs ;  a  small  grove ;  an  arbor. 

Among  UUck- woven  aebarttt  and  Sower*. 

MOton,  P.  U,  U.  4J7. 

arboretum  (ar-lx>-rt'tum),  ». ;  pi.  arboretum*, 
arboreta  (-tiimi,  -t$).  [L.,  a  plantation  of  tree>H, 
<  arbor,  a  tree,  +  -etum,  denoting  place.]  A 
place  in  which  trees  and  shruli 
oues,  are  cultivated  for  sclent 
poses ;  a  botanical  tree-garden. 

arboricalt  (ttr-bor'i-kal).  a.  [<  L.  arbor,  a  tree, 
+  -le-af.l    Relating  to  trees.  Smart. 

arboricole  (ar-bor'i-kon,  o.  [=  F.  arborieole,  < 
NL.  arborieola,  <  L.  arbor,  a  tree,  +  eoterr,  in- 
habit, dwell.]  In  zooL,  living  in  trees;  of  ar- 
boreal  habits. 

arboricoline  (aj-bo-rik'd-lin),  a.  In  6of.,  grow- 
ing upon  treos :  applied  to  lichens,  etc. 

arboncolous  (lir-bo-rik'p-lus),  a.  Same  as  ar- 
boricole. 

arborlcultural  (ilr'bo-ri-lrartar-al),  a.  [<  ,ir- 
brrriculture  +  -al.]    Relating  to  arborienlturo. 

arboriculture  (ar'bo-ri-kul'tur), n.  [=F.arfco- 
ricuilure,  <  L.  arbor,  a  tree,*+  euttura,  cultiva- 
tion :  see  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  tree*  j 
the  art  of  planting,  training,  pruning,  and  cul- 
tivating trees  and  shrubs. 

arboriculturist  (ar'bo-ri-lrul'Jur-ist),  t*.  [(ar- 
boriculture +  -isfc]  One  who  practises  arbori- 
culture. 

arboriform  (ttr'bo-ri-form),  a.  [=  F.  arbori- 
formc,  <  L.  arbor,  a  tree,  +  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tree. 

arborise,  (ar-bor-e-wi'),  a.  ,rF.,pp.  of  arboriier  : 
see  arborise.]  Marked  with  ramifying  linos, 
veins,  or  cloudings,  like  the  branching  of  trees  : 
said  of  agates  and  other  semi-precious  stones, 
andof  certainporeelains,  lacquers,  enamels,  et«. 

arboristt  (ilr'bo-rist),  n.  [<  L.  arbor,  a  tree,  -f- 
-isf;  =  F.  arborinte.  Cf.  arborise.  In  earlier 
use  associated  with  arbor"1,  herber,  a  garden  of 
herbs;  cf.  terfwrM'.]  A  cultivator  of  trees;  one 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  trees:  as.  "our  cun- 
ning arborUtu,"  Kreluu,  Svlva,  xxviii. 

arborization  (BrHm-ri-Ka  shon),  n.  [=  F.  ar- 
borisation; <  arborize  +  -<i<fo».]  1.  A  growth 
or  an  appearance  resembling  the  figure  of  a> 
tree  or  plant,  as  in  certain  minerals  or  fossils, 
—  2.  In  p«f*o/.,  the  ramification  of  capillary 
vessels  or  veinlets  rendered  conspicuous  by 
distention  and  injection. 

arborize  (fir'bo-rut),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  artwr- 
iztd,  ppr.  arbtirisina.     [<  L.  arbor,  a  tree,  + 
F.  arboriurr,  only  in  pp.;  formerly, 
to  olwerve  the  properties 
t.  herborize,  botanize.] 


"to  study  the  nature,  tool* 

rvf-H*<C(rigrave).  Cf. 
To  give  u  tree-like  I 
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+  -out.]  Con- 


arborize 

borUtd  or  moss-agate,"  Wright,   Also  spelled 

arborolatry  (ttr-bo-rol'a-tri), it.  [<  L.  arbor,  a 
tree,  +  Ur.  >.arpeia\  worship.]  Tree-worship. 

Few  species  of  worship  have  been  mm  common  than 
erftorofojf  ru.  S.  Hardy,  EaUtrti  Mouarhiam,  p.  210. 

arborous  ( ilrTso-rus),  a.  [<  arbor* 
suiting  of  or  pertaining  to  trees. 

From  under  ahady  otWvvi  root. 

MUlon,  r.  U,  v.  1ST. 
urbor-vin©  (sx'bor-vin),  n.    [<  arbor*  +  rise.] 
A  species  of  bindweed.    Too  Spanish  arbor - 
rine  of  Jamaica  is  an  ornamental  species  of 
Ipomaa,  I.  tubernsa. 

arbor-vita  (ttr'bor-vl'te).  n.  [L.,  tree  of  life: 
see  arbor1  and  vital.']  1.  In  bot,  a  eoinmon 
name  of  certain  species  of  Thuja,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Com/era.  r»u>i  <*■ 
tulmtuSs  I*  tbe  American  of  cmm.jD  arbor-vita?,  exten- 
lirel)  punted  tor  oritaawnt  aotl  for  hedges. 
9.  In  auat.,  the  arborescent  or  ibliaceoua  ap- 
pearance of  a  section  of  the  cerebellum  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  white  and  pray  nerve-tissue  and  their  con- 


trast in  color.  See  cut  under  corpus.—  Arbor  - 
vttai  ntertnue,  «n  arborescent  apnearar.re  ptrwnted  bjr 
lb*  walla  nl  Uie  canal  at  the  neck  of  Uie  baaian  utenu,  be- 
cctnlog  Indistinct  or  dl>*ri  pearl  ng  uiK-r  Uie  first  gestation. 

arbour,  n.   See  arbor*. 

arhrler  (Ir'bri-er),  n.  [OF.,  also  arbreatt,  ar- 
brtt,  arbritt,  <  arbre,  a  tree,  beam :  see  arbor*.'] 
The  staff  or  stock  of  the  crossbow. 

arbuscle  (Ar'bus-l),  n.  [<  L.  arbuscula,  a  little 
tree,  dim.  of  arbor,  a  tree.]  A  dwarf  tree,  in 
sixe  between  a  shrub  and  a  tree.  Bradley. 

arbuBcniax  (ar-boa'ka-lftr),  a.  [<  L.  arbuteula : 
see  arbutcute.]  Resembling  an  arbuncule; 
tufted. 

arbusculo  (ir-bus'kul),  «.  [<  L.  arbuscula,  a 
little  tree:  see  arbuscle.']  In  tool.,  a  tuft  of 
something  Like-  an  arbuscle,  as  the  tufted  bran- 
ch Ue  of  an  annelid;  a  tuft  of  citia. 

arbusta,  a.   Plural  of  arfrMfwm. 

irbustivet  (ar-bus'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  arbustirus,  < 
arbustum,  a  plantation  of  trees:  see  arbmtumA 
Containing  copses  of  trees  or  shrubs;  covered 
with  shrubs ;  shrubby. 

arbustum  (ir-bus'tum),  n. ;  pi.  arbuBtumt,  ar- 
busUi  (-tumx,  -tA).  [It,  <  arbot,  arbor,  a  tree : 
see  arbor*.'}  A  copse  of  shrubs  or  trees;  an 
1  or  arboretum. 

(ar'but),  n.  [Formerly  also  arfraf,  <  L. 
arbutus:  see  arbutus.]  The  strawberry-tree. 
See  arbutus,  3. 

arbutean  (8r-b6'te-an),  a.  [<  L.  arbuteut,  per- 
taining to  the  arbutus,  <  firewftw  .•  see  arbutus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  arbute  or  strawberry-tree. 

aibutln  (fir'bv- 
tin),  a.  [<  arbu- 
tus  +  -#*«.]  A 
clucoeido  (Co. 
"saOu  +  Hs0) 
olitainod  from 
the  bear-berry 
{Arttoitapkuios 
Cra-ursi)  and 
other  plants  of 
the  heath  fami- 


1  acfcular 


*-|-*n,t 

formsrsl  (K.),  tt»  arch 

:  0' 


M  tier  taste. 

arbutaa  (eom- 
monly  tir-bu' t  u»; 
aa  a  Latin  word,  ar'ba-tus),  n.  [Formerly  also 
arbute,  arbut  *s  F.  arbute  =  It  arbuto,  <  L.  arbi- 
tut,  the  wild  strawberry-tree ;  prob.  akin  to  ar- 
bor, arbot,  a  tree.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  A  r- 
bulut.—3.  The  trailing  arbutus  (see  below).— 
8.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  overgreen  shrubs  or  small 
tree*  of  southern  Europe  and  western  North 
America,  natural  order  Erieaeeai,  character- 
ized by  a  free  calyx  and  a  many-seeded  berry. 
The  Ruropeaa  A.  Uneda  at  called  the  strawberry-tree  from 
iu  bright  sou-let  berries,  and  Is  cultivated  for  ornament. 
A.  Mrnzitm  ia  the  picturesque  aitd  striking  madrono- tree 
of  Oregon  aotl  California,  euourtline*  reaching  a  height  of 
BUfeetorinorr.  Trailing  arhutus,  the  Ajiieim  rtimu.  a 
trssrant  ericaeeous  creeper  of  the  I'nlted  fttate*.  blooming 
to  the  ipTtiiK,  and  »l«o  known  aa  May-jknrtr  (which  see). 
are»  (ark),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ark;  <  ME. 
art.  arkt,  <  OF.  (and  F. )  are  =s  Pr.  arc  =  Sp.  Pit- 
It.  areo.  <  L.  areut,  arquut,  a  bow,  are,  nreli, 
akin  to  A3,  earn,  >  E.  arroir,  q.  v.  EKoitblet. 

areh*.]  1.  In  geom.,  any  part  of 
a  curved  line,"  aa  of  a  circle,  eape- 
cially  one  which  does  not  inclu<le 
a  point  of  inflection  or  cusp,  it  u  by  meant  «r  im« 
•f  a  circle  that  all  anirlee  are  measured,  the  arc  lielnti  de- 
•criheJtrom  the  angular  point  a«  a  «oter.   In  Ihu  htahcr 
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mathematics  the  word  are  is  used  to  denote  any  aiuruntr 

quantity,  even  when  greater  than  a  whole  circle :  aa,  an 
art  i.1  -Ml .    Hee  augtt*. 

2.  In  astro*.,  a  parf  of  a  circle  traversed  by 
the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body  ;  especially,  the 
part  passed  over  by  a  Btar  between  its  rising 
and  setting. 

The  brlghte  aonne 
The  ark  of  hi*  artificial  day  aath  ronae 
The  fourtne  part. 

CAaiieer,  ProL  to  Man  of  Law'a  Tale,  L  1 

8.  In  arc*.,  an  arch.  [Hare.] 

garden-gat*. 
#,  MoraTEaia)-*,  It.  an. 

Are  bOUtant  <►*.).  a  llylag  buttreaa-Arc  douhleau 

O'.k  In  arth.,  the  main  rib  or  arch-band  wbhh  croaaos  a 
vault  at  nght  angles  and  separates  adjuliilng  bays  trrnn 
each  other.— Arc  fonnerai  (f.),  the  arch  which  re- 
ceive* the  vaulting 
at   the  side  of  a 

vaulted  1  >ay.— Arc 
ogive  (Y.\  on*  of 
the  transverse  or 
diagonal  ribs  «f 
a  vaulted  bay.— 
Complement  of 
an  arc.  see  com. 

plemmt.  —  COO- 
oenlrlc  area,  van 
which  belong  to 
circle*  having  Ui» 
aame  center.— Di- 
urnal arc,  tiie 

nlijitirent  arc  de- 
scribed hj-  the  «un 
from  IU  ruhiK  to 
Its  setting :  sums. 
Uaaea  usotl  of 
-  Elevating  arc, 
In  gun.,  a  brass 
ecale  dlvMod  bilo 
degrees  and  frac- 
tions of  a  degree, 
and  fastened  to  the 
breech  of  a  heavy 
gun  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reguUtlric 
tho  elevation  of  Uie 
piece ;  or  It  1* 
sometimes  fixed 
to  Uie  carriage  un- 
der the  trunulona. 
When  Mcnred  to 
the  gun  Itself,  a 
pointer  la  attached 
to  a  raU-bet  post  In 
Uie  rear  of  the 
piece,  and  Indl- 
niU*  /j-ri.w  h.-n  tii<  inin  Lr  1;  iriyi -iititt.  Nocturnal  arc, 
the  arc  or*,-  n!  ~1  h>  the  son,  or  other  heavenly  body,  durhax 
the  night.—  fflfitar  area,  of  urn  i|ual  circles,  area  which 
cm  bun  ihe  shjuo  Dumber  of  decrees,  or  are  the  like  part 
or  parts  of  their  respective  circle*.—  Supplemental  area, 
see  rupftnumtal.— Voltaic  arc,  in  sierf.,  a  brilliant  band 
ol  tight,  having  the  shape  of  an  arc,  formed  by  the  passage 
of  apowerful  electrical  currentliecweeo  two  carbon -point*. 
Ita  teikgth  varlea  from  a  fraction  of  an  Inch  to  two  Inches, 
or  ovsn  more,  aocording  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
It*  heat  la  Intense,  and  on  tide  account  It  I*  used  for  (using 
very  refractory  attbstancea.  It  1*  also  used  for  Illuminat- 
ing purposes.  See  elsttrie  light,  under  euxtric, 
arc*t, ».  Obsolete  form  of  <wJt*. 
area  (ar'kS),  ».  [L.,  a  chest,  box,  safe;  in 
eccles.  writers,  the  ark:  see  arl».]  1.  In  the 
early  church:  (a)  A  chest  for  receiving  offer- 
ings of  money,  (ft)  A  box  or  casket  in  which  the 
euchariat  was  carried,  (e)  A  name  given  by  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  to  an  altar  composed  of  three 
marble  tablets,  one  resting  horizontally  on  the 
other  two,  which 
stand  upright  on  the 
floor.  Walcott,  Sacred 
Arcbsjol.— 2.  [(WiO 
[NL.]  A  genus  of 
asiphonate  lamelli- 
branch  mollusks,  typ- 
ical of  the  family  Ar- 
eida!  (which  see) ;  th« 
arcabucoro  (Sp.  prot 
[Sp.,  =  karquebutter. 
busier. 

Her*  In  front  you  ran  see  the  very  dint  of  the  bullet 
rired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  nnwtanvrie, 
Longftthrw,  Mile*  standiah,  L 

See  JrcioVf. 
F.  areade,  <  It.  areata 


At-..,d«. 

f  uurt  td  Lsaes,  Alhaorbte,  ! 


r 


Ares  la  v.  tlrif^.  r-r^l-^cH'V  ami  nlsa. 


St.  C  P.  arcs  dMtsiaus  j  A  D.  C  Jr. 
sees  os^tes :  A  C,  8  D,  arc*  Itormersts. 


arc-cosecant 

Arcadian  (ftr-ka'di-an), /?.  and  ».    [<  L. -Irtia. 

Jr«t(/io,<  Or.  lV*orJio.)  La.  1.  Of  or  | 
taimng  to  Ar- 
ea di  a,  a  moun- 
tainous district 
of  Grocce  in 
the  heart  of 
the  Peloponne- 
sus, or  to  its  in- 
habitants, who 
were  a  simple 
pastoral  peo- 
ple, fond  of  mu- 
sic and  danc- 
ing. Hence — 
2.  Pastoral ; 
rustic;  simple; 
innocent. —  3. 
Pertaining  to 
or  characteris- 
tic of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Ar- 
cadians, an 
Italian  poetical 
(now  also  sci- 
entific) society 
founded  at 
Rome  in  1690, 

the  aim  of  the  members  of  which 
nally  to  imitate  classic  simplicity. 
Sometimes  written  .-Irtwi/ie. 
TJ.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Arca- 
dia.— 9.  A  member  of  the  Academy  of  tho  Ar- 
cadians.   See  I. 

Arcadianiam  ( ar-ka'di-an-igm),  n.  {<  Artadian 

+  -ism.]  liustic  or  pastoral  simplicity,  espe- 
cially as  affected  in  literature;  specifically,  in 
Italian  literature  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  affectation  of  classic  sim- 
plicity. 

Axcadic  (ftr-ka'dik),  a.  [<  L.  Areaditut,  <  Gr. 
K/i*ncWr.]  SameM  Jrcarffan,— Areadlc  poetry, 

lautonl  poetry. 

arcana,  n.   Plural  of  orcaHum. 
arcane  ur-kin'),  a.    [<  L.  arcanus,  hidden,  < 
arcere,  shut  up,  area,  a  chest.   Cf.  arcanum.] 
Hidden;  secret.*  ^Rare.1 

The  luminous  genius  who  had  illustrated  the  demonst  ra- 
tion* of  EutUd  was  peuetratlng  Into  the  tinwtw  caverns  of 
the  caUllat*.  I.  li  ltratti.  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  9M. 

arcanum  (ar-k&'num),  «. ;  pi.  arcana  (-n|). 
[L.,  neut.  of  areanus,  hidden,  closed,  secret: 
see  arcane.]  1.  A  secret;  a  mystery:  gener- 
ally used  in  the  plural :  as,  the  arcana  of  nature. 

The  very  Artunum  of  pretending  Kclbltnn  In  all  Wan 
I*,  That  something  may  be  found  out  In  which  all  men 
may  have  interest.  SUdn,  Table-Talk.  p.  106. 

Inuulries  Into  the  amtisa  of  tl»«  Godhead.  Wureurren. 
The  Arabs,  with  their  usual  activity,  penetrated  mto 
these  Antona  of  wealth.        Prtscolt,  rerd.  and  Iaa.,  L  8. 

2.  In  alehemy,  a  supposed  great  secret  of  na- 
ture, which  was  to  be  discovered  by  alchemi- 
cal means;  the  secret  virtue  of  anything. 
Hence— 8.  A  secret  remedy  reputed  to  be  very 
efficacious;  a  marvelous  elixir  The  great  ar- 
canum, the  supposed  art  of  tnuimnuUng  metals. 

He  told  us  stories  of  a  Genoese  Jeweller,  who  had  la* 
jr/ve'e  amtnvm,  and  had  made  projection  before  hlmaev- 
crall  times.  -KrWyn,  Wary,  Jan.  t,  last 

arcatnre  (Ir'kA-tur),  n.  P<  ML.  'arcatura,  < 
areata :  see  area'tic.]  In  arch. :  (a)  An  arcade 
of  small  dimensions,  such  as  a  balustrade, 
formed  by  a  series  of  little  arches, 
ilkval  church**  open  arcatnre*  were  InU 
the  cornice*  of  the  external  wa" 

but  to  uJmit  llsht  alxjve  the  , 


Arcada  (ilr'ka-de). 
arcada  (ilr-kad'),  n. 


H.  pi. 

ad'),  it.    (<  L 
—  sp,  Pg.  areada,  <  ML.  arcatai  an  _arcade_1<  L. 


ttrnut,  arc,  bow:  see  are*,  arch*,  «.]  1.  Prop- 
erly, a  series  of  arches  supported  on  piers  or 
pillars.  The  arcade  is  used  rspn  lally  aa  a  screeu  and  a* 
a  support  for  a  wall  or  roof,  I  Kit  ia  all  architecture  since 
the  Unman  II  It  also  commonly  uaed  a*  an  uniamontal 
dreartng  to  a  wall.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  a  Mind 
rrrciKl'  or  an  nivofwrc,  and  Is  also  called  rmt7-<irrvt«V, 
2.  A  simple  arched  ownting  in  »  wall.  [Rare.] 
—3.  A  vault  or  vatilir-d  place.  [Kare.l— 4. 
Specifically,  in  norne  cities,  a  long  archod  pas- 
sageway ;  a  covered  avenue,  especially  one  tbut 
is  lined  with  shops. 

arcadod  .  or-ka'ded),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ar- 
cade. 


Attsturc— CataeiumleJ  Pelerborcwsrh,  Eb^  '  ■■J.i 

(6)  A  blind  arcade,  used  rather  to  decorate  a 
wall-space,  as  beneath  a  row  of  windows  ora  cor- 
nice, than  to  meet,  a  necessity  of  construction, 
arc-cosecant  (ark-ko-se'kant),  it.  Ini«nfft.,an 
angle  regarded  as  a  function  of  its  cosecant. 
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arc-cosine 

arC-COSilie  (ark-M'sin),  n.  In  at/if*.,  an  angle 
regarded  ax  a  function  of  its  cosine. 

arc-COtangent  (.Urk-ko-tan'jent),  it.  In  math., 
an  angle  regarded  aa  a  function  of  it*  cotangent. 

Arcella  (iir-«el'ii).  «.  LNL.,  dim.  of  Ij.  area,  a 
Ihii  :  smi  «rru(  ark'1,  j  A  genus  of  amoeboid  pro- 
tozoan organisms  having  a  kind  of  carapace  or 
shell,  the  type  of  a  family  ArcclMa: 

Arcellid»  (ar-sel'l-de),  ti.pl.  [NL.,  <  Arcttta  + 
-tttVr.  ]  A  family  of  1'rotowa,  of  the  order  June- 
boielett.  containing  tho  genera  Arcella,  Ihfflugia, 
etc..  tho  members  of  which  are  inclosed  in  a 
kind  of  test. 

arch1  (arch),  n.  [<  ME.  arci,  arche,  <  OF.  arche 
(>MU  archia),  mod.  F.  arche,  an  arch,  fem. 
form  (prob.  by  confusion  with  OF.  and  F. 
arehe,  ark,  <  U.  area :  gee  arch?)  of  OF.  and 
F.  are,  <  L.  arm* :  see  arc*.]  If.  In  atom., 
any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  clrelo  or 
other  curve  j  an  arc.  Bee  ore',  1. — 9.  In  area., 
a  structure  built  of  separate  and  inelastic 
blocks,  assembled  on  a  curved  Una  iu  such  a 
way  aa  to  retain  their  position  when  the  struc- 
ture is  supported  oxtraneously  only  at  its  two 
extremities.  The  separate  blocks  which  compose  tho 
arch  are  called  twuasosvt  or  (trrh-tt^mci.  The  extreme  or 
lowest  voustoira  am  termed  aprinprrv,  and  the  uppermost 
or  central  one,  when  a  single  sixmo  occupies  this  position, 
it  catted  the  hryntone.   The  under  or  concave  face  of  tlw 


Ejtradeaftd  Area. 
etn  i  t,  •oris*  en :  i 


npostsi  /a,  tntradsst 


assembled  voossoira  la  called  the  iniraio*.  and  the  upper 
ur  convex  face  UiecxfrsJoa,  of  the  arch.  When  the  currea 
of  the  Intrado*  and  rxtrwooe  are  concentric  or  parallel, 
the  arch  is  said  to  he  twendomd.  The  tupporto  which 
afford  rotting  and  resisting  points  to  the  arch  are  piers  or 
pillar,,  which  rveolv*  tlw  vertical  pressure  of  the  arch, 
and  aimtmrnU,  which  resist  it*  lateral  thrust,  and  which 
are  properly  portions  of  the  wall  or  other  structure  above 
the  springing  and  abreast  of  the  shoulder  of  the  arch. 
The  super  part  of  the  pier  upon  which  the  arch  rests 
(technically,  the  point  from  which  It  springs)  la  the  <u- 
jwxi.  The  >pan  of  an  arch  la  the  distance  between  Its 
opposite  Imposts.  The  rim  of  an  arch  la  the  height  of 
the  lilgliou  |».lnt  of  IU  Intrudes  above  the  lino  of  the 
Imposts;  this  point  la  sometimes  called  the  under  Alt  af 
the  ervtcn.  the  highest  point  of  the  ettradoa  being  the 
tfiwn.  Hie  thru*  of  an  arch  U  the  pressure  which  It 
exerts  outward.  This  pressure  la  practically  collected,  so 
far  as  It  Is  manifested  at  an  active  force,  at  a  point  which 


cannot  bo  exactly 
theoretically,  hut  Is  at 
our  third  of  the  height  of  Uie 
rise  of  the  arch.  Tho  thrust 
roust  be  counteracted  by  abut- 
ments or  buttresaea.  Arches 
are  designated  In  two  ways: 
Hrtt,  in  a  general  maiuier, 
according  to  their  properties, 
position  In  a  building,  or  their  eiclnalv* 
■    style  of  architecture.  Thus, 


5<TEiMnUI  Arch. 


SeMkwojtar  Ar\h 


there  are  archej  */  cptUibmtioH,  eavii*jlUnt  arehet,  arehee 
0/  dieeharge.  stew  and  mvraeil  archee.  Human,  tainted, 
and  .StraernicarcAe*.  Second,  they  arc  named  spoclncally. 
aconrdlng  to  the  curve  the  Intrados  aasunws.  when  that 
carve  Is  the  section  of  any  of  the  geometrical  solids,  at 
atamental,  tmuimUar,  eydoidal,  elliptical,  parabolical. 


Crclokijl  Arcti 


hj/pnrMical,  or  catenarian  arches ;  or  from  the  reaem- 


a  of  the  whole 

object,  as  (-iiww  sir*  and  hvrtith,*  arc*;  or 


the 


rf:.'1-:'  rr-r\] 


method  nti-d  In  descrlliltlst  the  curve.  *i  equilateral,  there- 
centered,  ftpu^nfTsl.  »;trr,  etc.  WIk-ii  all  arrh  hns  one 
of  lis  imposts  higher  thaii  the  otlwr.  It  U  euiil  to  lie  ram. 


Foil  urvAes  are  arches  whose  Intradoa  outtlnea  form 
of  subordinate  arcs  railed  JvU;  Uie  points  of  which 


are  termed  tutta.  A  muneral  Is  usoallr  employed  to  deals- 
mile  the  number  ot  foils,  as  a  trr/oil  arch,  a  cina\nfoti 
arcs,  etc. 

3.  Any  place  covered  with  an  arch  or  a  vault 
like  an  arch :  as,  to  pass  through  the  arcs  of  a 
bridge. — 4.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an 
arch:  as,  the  arch  of  tho  aorta;  the  arch  of  an 
eyobrow,  of  the  foot,  of  tho  heavens,  ete. 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  Inlaid  with  pur* 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  nrcA 

Xitton,  V,  I.,  rt.  768. 
5.  In  mining,  a  portion  of  a  lode  left  standing, 
either  as  being  too  poor  for  profitable  working 
or  because  it  is  needed  to  support  the  adjacent 
rock. — 6.  The  roofing  of  tho  tire-chamber  of 
a  furnace,  as  a  reverberatory  or  a  glass-fur- 
naco ;  hence,  sometimes,  the  i\  re-chamber  Itself. 

Alveolar  arcb,  aortic  arch.    .He*  the  adjective*. - 
Arch  of  dlBCharge.  an  ntradMed  arch  built  In  tr»)  ma- 
sonry  of  a  wall,  over  a  doorway  or  any  other  opca  or  weak 
*!*«•.  In  trainler  nreiuure  from 
above  to  pointa  of  aaaured  sta- 
bility oil  either  aide.   An  arch 
of  discharge  It  Generally  dlatin. 
gulshaidc  to  the  eyo  from  Uie 
wall  in  which  It  at  built  mere- 
ly by  Uie  position  of  Its  atones, 
or  al  moat  by  a  ethrht  projoc- 
urface.— 


archssan 

the  Roman  empernra,  and  were  orbrJnaUy  teroporary 
structures,  featooncd  and  otherwise,  decorated,  atsndlaa 
at  tile  entrance  of  a  city,  or  in  a  atreet.  that  a  victorious 
Ifenera]  and  Ids  army  majrlit  pass  under  them  in  triumph. 
At  a  later  period  Uie  triumphal  arch  became  a  richly 
aculptiircd,  massive,  and  Drniiancnt  structure,  bavins  an 
archway  pasting  through  1^  and  often  a  smaller  arch  on 
either  side.  Trie  name  la  at  the  present  day  often  given 
to  an  arch,  generally  of  wood  decorated  with  flowers, 
evergreens,  banners,  etc. ,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  some 
public  celebration  or  rejoicing.  The  great  arch  in  a  church 
which  gives  access  to  the  choir  the  chancel  arch  —  Is 
sometime*  to  called.  In  early  Christian  churches,  s  rep- 
resentation of  the  Olory  or  Trtnnrph  of  Christ  sometimes 
occupied  s  wait -space  above  this  arch. 

ntatuea.  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  ores, 
(J ardent,  and  groves,  presented  to  his  rru*. 

JfiJfoii,  P.  B.,  It.  ST. 
Twycr  arch,  an  arched  opening  In  a  ■meliXaa-farnace  lu 
adndt  the  blast-pipes. — Tymp  arch,  (li-  Hreb  ahove  tlw 
tyup  ui  a  blast-furnace,  m  ryna — Vascular  arch  sa. 
Bee  eureraf  amass,  under  niseerof.  —  Visceral  arches. 
Sep  rCserruf. 

arch1  (arch),  r.  [<arc*l,  «.]  L  frtrw.  1.  To 
©over  with  a  vault,  or  span  with  an  arch. 

The  proud  river  .  .  .  to  orvAsd  over  with  .  .  .  a  cutout 
pllo  ot  atonos.  ifeareii. 
Ko  bridge  arrasrl  thy  waters  save  that  where  the  treos 
Stretched  their  lor^t  araia  ahove  Usee  and  kissed  tn  the 
breeae.  WhUtitr,  Bridal  ot  Penriacuoa. 

9.  To  throw  into  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault ; 
curve :  as,  the  horse  arena  his  neck. 
Pine  devices  of  arcAine-  water  without  spilling. 


;! 


Arrtv  r.t  ! *«.:h.ipc-- 
im.  Viukt  ^  IW»  "  Ulct. 

dtrAnhlKclure.") 


Uon  beyoiKl  Uie  wall  sui 
Arch  of  tha  faucet  See 
/.2o,'.^  —  Axillary  arches. 
s«-  azilla:  v.  —Back  of  an  arch-  He*  Utrki  Baclrtnt; 
of  an  arch,  -^ee  i.n.  l.r.  i  —  Baaket-hancUe  arch,  »m  ei 
lipUcal  arch,  ora  three-centered  low-crowned  arch.— BUnd 
arch,  an  arch  of  which  the  opening  is  walled  up,  often  used 
as  an  arch  o/  ditchary*.  Bee  cut  under  areaturt.  —  Bran  - 
chlal  arch.  ttstMaeftia/.  Clustered  arch.  «  nninl«-r 
of  arched  ribs  tprliigtng  from  one  impost,  a  form  usual  In 
medieval  pointed  vaulting.  See  cut  under  (riutfrmf)  col- 
umn.—Court  of  Arches.  Hoe  court, — Croral  or  in- 
guinal arch.  .H<~e  .-p-i,r.i;.-Flat  arch,  mi  an-h  of  uM, !, 
Uie  Intrsdos  Is  straight,  the  vousaolrs  belug 
wedge^haped  and  aasemlilcd  In  a  bortam- 
tal  Tine:  used  etpecislly  In  Iwtclrworlt, 
w  tie  re  Uie  cliargv  to  support  la  not  great.-, 
Hemal  arch,  hydroatatlfl  arcJi,  .See  Ok 
adjective*.  -  Laminated  arch,  »  i>eamln 
list  Ann.  Uie  form  of  an  arch,  constructod  of  aeveral 
Uilckncaaea  of  planking  bmt  to  shape  and 
bolted  together:  a  form  of  arched  beam.-  Mandibular 
arch,  mural  arch,  neural  arch,  etc  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Oblique  arch.  Same  at  saw  area  (which  aee, 
belowX—fSCtoral  arch,  ftune  at  wrUiral  frtnth  (whlrh 
tee,  under  jn/Jie).  Pelvlo  arch.  Same  aa  psffte  DinUs 
(which  aee,  under  pirdU). — Prsoral  arches  postoral 
arches  See  Use  adjccUves.  -  Recessed  arch,  one  arch 
wlUiln  another.  Buck  arches  are  aomcUmra  called  double, 
trlplo,  etc,  arehea,  and  sometime  i  compound  arches. — Re- 
versed arch,  an  Inverted  arch.— Ribbed  arch,  an  arch 
composed  of  parallel  ribs  springing  from  piers  or  imposts. 

Rough  arch,  anarch  formedof  brick*  or  stones  roughly 
dnasrdto  the  wedge  form.—  Round  arch,  a  semicircular 
arch.— Skeletal  arche*  ice  rtawntf  arcAes,  under  ru- 
awirt,  —  Skew  arch,  iui  nr.  li  of  »hkh  the  axis  la  not  per. 
pcndlcnlar  to  lu  abutments  Stilled  arch.  »a  arch  of 
which  the  true  Impost  Is  fcltl.er  than  Uu  apparent  im- 


rv-UTath  mir  k<~-l  tltr  Erent  sky  an-h/<t 
II*  lkfuid  light  and  azure. 

U.  f.  Spvfevi,  Poems,  p.  1L 
TJ.  intrant.  To  form  an  arch  or  arches :  aa, 
the  sky  arose*  overhead. 

The  naUona  of  the  field  and  wood  .  .  . 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand. 

rope.  Fjjuiy  «n  Mtn.  111.  10*. 

arch2f  (areh),  n.  [<  ME.  arche,  in  Scriptural 
senses,  assibilated  form  of  are,  ark,  <  AS.  arc- 
care,  ere  (see  arlfl),  merged  with  the  identical 
OF.  arehe,  atrehe,<  11  area,  a  box,  chest :  aee  arc*, 
ark*.]  1.  A  box  or  chest;  in  plural,  archives. 
The  civile  Isw  .  .  .  was  Isid  up  In  their  arcaes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  IX.  xlvi.  Sts.  (.V.  E.  C.) 

S.  The  ark  of  Noah.    [The  common  form  in 
'hearkof 


Middle  English.]— 3.  TI 


af  the* 


arch*  (arch),  a.  and  n.  [A  separate  use  of  the 
prefix  arch',  chief,  which  in  many  eompoumiit 
oas  acqnired,  from  the  second  member  of  the 
compound,  or  from  the  intention  of  the  user, 
a  more  or  leas  derogatory  Implication.]  I.  a. 

1.  Chief;  principal;  preeminent.   8eo  arck-. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  la  done ; 
The  most  oreA  deed  of  piteous  niatearrv 
Thut  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Shah.,  Rich.  ITf.,  Iv.  X 
Died  that  areh  rebel]  Oliver  Cromwell,  catl'd  Protector. 

KMyn,  Diary,  riept.  3,  lC&o. 

2.  Cunning;  sly;  shrewd;  waggish;  mhtchiev- 
ons  for  sport;  roguish:  now  commonly  used  of 
facial  expression:  aa,  "so  areh  a  leer,"  Taller, 
No.  193. 

Re  had  Uie  reputation  of  an  are*  lad  at  achooL 


From  beneath  her  gather' d  i 

Olaiiting  Kith  Mack  iiesdct  ,  v,-» 


post,  or  of  which  the  piers  are  in  fart  continued  shore 
the  apparent  Impost,  so  Uiat  a  portion  of  the  Intradoa  on 
either  aide  is  vertical.  — Surmounted  arch,  a  stilted 
tern  Icircular  arch ;  a  semicircular  arch  of  which  the  rise 
Is  greater  than  the  radius.— Triumphal  arch,  a  menu- 
mental  arch  In  honor  ot  an  Individual,  or  In  cummemo- 
ratlop  of  nn  ovent.   Such  areata  were  hrtt  erect*  J  under 


Triumphs!  Arch.— Arch  ot  <.Vwtnnt-.T*e,  Rcme. 


The  arehtit  chin 
Sfocki  rv  ever  niijtitijh'd  Inl 

if.  Arnold,  fl< 

lXt  •>.  A  chief;  a  leader.  [Bare.] 

The  noble  duke  my  master, 
My  worthy  arch  and  patruu,  cornea  lo  nbrht 

Shah.,  Lear,  li.  L, 

arch*.  [<  ME.  arc*-,  arche-,  etc.,  <  A8.  oroe-, 
also  erce-  and  are*-,  =  D.  aarts-  =  OI1G.  mi-, 
MHO.  O.  crz.  =  8w.  riri-f-,  erke~=  Dan.  irrkr-, 
erke-  —  Bohem.  arr<-,  arehi-  =  Pol.  nrcy-,  orc*t- 
=  Kuss.  arfcAt-  (ME.  arche-  also  partly  <  OF. 
arno,  arche-,  mod.  F.  areh.  arehi-  —  Pr.  8p.  Pg. 
arcc-  (Sp.  sometimes  arrr>)  =  It.  arcr-,  are*-),  < 
L.  arehi-  (=  Uoth.  ark-  in  arkaogtius,  archangel), 

<  Or.  op^i-i  apx-,  combining  form  of  o/>rof,  chief, 

<  ipxttv,  be  first,  begin,  Iea4,  rule,  =  8kt.  V  <w*i 
be  worthy.]  Chief;  principal:  a  prefix  much 
used  in  composition  with  words  both  of  native 
and  of  foreign  origin.    See  arch%. 

archabbot  (arch'ab'ol),  «.  [<  arch-  +  abbot.] 
A  chief  abbot :  applied  as  a  specific  title  to  the 
head  of  certain  monasteries. 

archaealt  (ar-ke'ul),  a,  [<arc*<rtM  +  -»].]  \. 
Pertaining  to  the  arch*? tie,  or  supposed  internal 
cause  of  all  vital  phenomena, — 2.  Caused  by 
the  archa?us:  us,  (ireArtki'  diseases.  See«irc*<«««. 

archsean  (Ur^ke'nn),  a.  [<  Gr.  lip^a'or, ancient: 
see  nrrsmo-.]  Of  or  relating  to  thv  oldeat 
w-riod  of  geological  time :  a  name  proj»ose>d 
t>y  J.  P.  Dana,  mid  now  generally  adopted,  for 
a  series  of  crystalline  schists  and  maaalve 
rocks  lying  underneath  the  most  ancient  fog- 
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archssan 

foliferoua  Btrati:io<l  formations.  ThliMTtn  la  still 

called  by  some  writers  armc,  because  thut  far  It  ha*  not 
been  lotind  to  contain  any  traces  of  life.  It  also  Includes 
sn  omlvUmulncd  imrtiim  of  the  rocks  formerly  designated 
at  primitiet,  and  us  tutu**  write  nt  Is  vaguely  nwil  Ifl  ln.lt- 
cbk  crystalline  rocks  of  uncertain  and  often  quits  recant 
age.  Htw«LTi>«>  ami 

archae],  n.    Plural  of  archaic. 

Archselurua  (ar-ke-lu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  (ir. 
primitive,  +  ai/Wooc,  a  cat.]  A  genua  of  fossil 
cats  from  the  Miocene  of  North  America,  hav- 
ing 4  upper  premolars,  3  lower  premolars,  and 
S  lower  molars,  A.  dcbilu  was  about  as  large 
as  tho  puma.    I'.  IK  Cope,  1S7D. 

archaxK  [<  KL.  nrcA/ro-,  <  Gr.  apxfo-,  stem  of 
«pro'<f  i  ancient,  primeval,  <  a/>,rr/,  becinning,  < 
iprrte,  bo  first,  l>«-jriti.  lead,  rua,  Ox.  tra 
Ancient;  primeval:  tho  first  part  of  a  number 
of  compound  scientific  words.  Also  written 
archeo-,  and.  rar 

ArdUBOCOtl  (ar'kf^-se'tl),  n.  pi  [XL..  <  (ir. 
apraioc,  ancient,  +  sasrof,  whale.]  A  suborder 
of  cetaceans,  framed  to  include  all  tho  fossil 
forma  usually  referred  to  the  genus  Zeuahulim 
(or  BaniloMunu):  equivalent  to  ZevgltMbmtia 
of  some  naturalists.  The  dentition  la,  J  Incisors.  1 
canine,  and  &  grinders  on  each  aide  of  each  Jaw,  m  So,  like 
that  of  some  seals.  Toe  skull  Is  elongated  and  depressed, 
ami  tli«  cervical  vertebra*  are  free. 

ArchsBOcidaris  (aVkfrAsid'a-ris),  «.  [NL.,< 
(ir.  up  rotor,  ancient,  -I-  NL.  CUtarit,  a  genus  of 
sea-urchins:  gee  t'idari*.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
sea-urchins  or  eidarids,  from  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  strata.  Laving  small  hexagonal  plates 
and  long  spines,  either  smooth  or  notched  and 
denticulated. 

archaographical  (nKkY-Y^rraf'l-kal,,  <i.  Re- 
lating or  pert uining  to  arelwiograpl.y. 

archaeography  <ar-k.>.g'ra-fl,,  a.  '[<<ir.  ip- 
Xatoypatat,  writing  of  antiquity,  <  .'>,  rtwoc,  an- 
cient, +  ypafiir,  write,  describe.]  A  treatise 
on  antiquity:  a  description  of  antiquities  in 
general,  or  of  any  particular  branch  or  series. 

archaeologian,  afcheologian  fttr'ke-o-lo'^-an), 
a.    [<  arc/urology  +  -on.]    An  archa-ologist. 

archseologic,  archeologic  rur'ke-p-loj'ik),  a. 
Hame  as  arckaologieat. 

archaeological,  archeological  (ar'ke-o-loj'i- 
kal), a.  [?Gr.  apr«uo><i}«or,  <.af>xamhrjai, archae- 
ology. J  Pertaining  to  archaeology:  aa,  archtr- 
e,'i«/iV<i/  researches,  —  ArcbaraloglcaJ  affss  or  pe- 
riods.  Asa  aye. 

archaeologically,  archeologlcflJly  flb?'kf*$- 

ioj'i-kal-i),  otfr.    In  an  arcbatologleul  way;  in 

accordance  with  srehinology. 
archaeologist,  archeologlst  (ar-k<Wil'6-jist),  n. 

A  student  of  ancient  monuments;  one  skilled 

in  archaeology. 

archaeologue,  archeologno  ^Kr'ke-o-log),  h. 
[=  F.  itrrhttil'Hiur ,  <Gr.  ipxatoMyoc:  see  arckar>l- 
eyy.]  An  archaeologist.  XA«  An  Hon,  Dec.  7, 1876. 

archeology,  archeology  ^ar-k|-ol'o-ji).  n.  [< 
Gr.  tfj  [iuo/xi;  <o,  antiquarian  lore,  ancient  le- 
gends or  history,  <  apraiofAyoc,  antiquarian,  lit. 
speaking  of  ancient  things,  <  \.-yu  ancient, 
T  fiyttv,  speak :  see  -o(ot/y.  ]  The  science  of  an- 
tiquities ;  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  takes 
cognizance  of  past  civilizations,  and  investi- 
gates their  history  in  all  fields,  by  means  of  the 
remains  of  art,  architecture,  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, literature,  language,  implements, 
customs,  and  all  other  examples  which  have  sur- 
vived. Archaeology  Is  sometimes  taken  specifically  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  science  of  ancient  art,  Iwludlng 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting*,  ceramics,  and  decora- 
tion, together  willi  whatever  records  may  accompany  and 
serve  to  identify  them.— Classical  archeology,  the 
archaeology  of  ancient  (Jreere  and  Rome.— Medieval  ar- 
ciusology,  tho  arrtueohigy  of  the  middle  as--*.  ^Syn.  Ar- 
rjto'ufav/v,  ^afiiruan'aiit'swi.  A  nriotw  rtClnaVm  deals  with 
rvlk-a  of  the  past  rather  as  ohjecta  of  mere  curiosity  or  as 
interrstiiur  merely  on  account  of  their  antiquity :  a  'rA.v- 
sio-tv  studies  them  as  means  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  past.    See  nofeontofo'rw. 

archaeonomona  (tlr-kG-on'o-mus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
Oiiru-osvjuor,  old-fashioned,  <  ootuior,  ancient, 
old,  +  viuoe,  law,  custom.  J  Retaining,  or  de- 
viating little  from,  a  primitive  condition ;  old- 
fashioned  :  especially  applied  by  8.  Loven  to 
echinoida  of  the  family  Clypeaatrider.    [Rare.  ] 

Archaeopterygide  (ar-ke-op-tc-rij'i-de>,  i». 
i>t.  FNL.,  <  Arekaitptcryx  (-pfery^-)  + -<</<r.]  A 
family  of  fossil  birds,  containing  the  genus 
Archaopteryx,  the  only  known  representative 
of  the  subclass  Saururtr  (which  see), 

Archseopteryx  (ar-ke-op'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  aproiof,  ancient,  -t-  irr/jjif,  a  wing,  a  bird, 
<  TrrtptK,  a  wing,  sa  E.  feather.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  reptilian  Mesozoic  birds  discovered  by 
Andreas  Wagner,  in  1861.  in  the  lithographic 
slates  of  Holenhofcn  in  Bavaria.  It  Is  of  Jnruiir 
age,  sad  is  notable  as  the  oldest  known  avian  type,  and 


293 

sa  cnmhlnlng  some  characters  of  a  Hard  with  those  of  a 

bird.  The  original  fossil  consisted  only  of  the  impr-ash-n 
of  a  single  feather,  upon  w  hich  the  name  J  rrA<eo-»(crvx 


archairt 

Hone's  Soul  thai  is  dead,  hut  several  distinct  ^trrsri  that 
do  aa  naturally  joyn  with  the  Matter  of  his  body,  so  pu tri- 
fled and  |S-epared.  as  the  Crowes  conie  u>  eat  bis  Bcili 

Dr.  H.  Mere,  AnUdole  against  Atheism,  app.  ai. 

archaic  (Ur-kA'ik),  a.  I  —  F.  orrAai^vr,  <  Gr. 
op^auuir,  antique,  primitive,  <  o/j^oior,  old,  an- 


4  • .     ■/.-' . , .    .  Fniai  Uah  Is  li-ottli  M  toeum.  I 

fifAoyeo^AKvl  was  Imposed  l-y  Voll  Meyer.  A  second  speci- 
men from  the  ssnie  formstii>ii  snd  locality  was  named 
A.  Miacrura  by  tiwen.  The  specific  btonirty  of  the  two  can 
be  neither  affirmed  nor  denleil,  and  their  generic  identity 
Is  only  presumptive.  A  third  and  still  more  characteristic 
specimen  is  Identical  with  the  second,  and  lias  furnished 
many  a-Uliiioual  characters.  Members  of  this  genus  had 
teeth,  a  long,  llxard-llkr  tail  formed  of  many  vertebra?,  and 
icjiiuutc  no  iicsr'-sl  t..fo-»,  in  ctiml>lnath>n  with  a  cart - 
nate  steniuin  and  otiier  fealurea  of  m<slem  hlrtts.  tt  Is 
thus  a  unioue  type  of  ornithic  structure,  and  represents 
a  distinct  suticlass  of  .trej.    See  Stiumrtr. 

archesostoma  (.ar-ke-os't^-mai,  w.;  pi.  arcluto- 
ttomala  (ar'krVsi-sto'tna-la).  [Nlj.,<Gr.  aproioc, 
ancient,  +  oroyMa,  mouth.]  In  hiol.,  a  primitive 
blastopore ;  a  primitive  unmodified  enteric  ori- 
fice, both  oral  and  anal :  opposed  to  deulerog. 
toma.    Also  written  arektrontome. 

ArchaeOBtomata  (ar'kf -fi-sto'ma-U),  n.  pL 
(NL.,  pi.  of  arektrontomnt its :  see  areharttoma- 
lout.]  A  group  of  animals  retaining  or  sup- 
posed  to  retain  an  unaltered  oral  orifice  or 
aretueostoma  throughout  life;  in  some  sys- 
tems, a  prime  division  of  the  great  phylum 
IcTBtcji,  including  the  Itoli/era,  Uepkifrea,  Xe- 
matkelminlkes,  and  I'latuhflminlhci  excepting 
CtJiloUleti :  distinguished  from  Deuterottomata. 

archsoBtomatoiu  (iir  KM>-*t6'ms-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  arehaostomattu,  <  Gr.  ipx"'1**  ancient,  + 
f-./ua(r-),  mouth.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  eharaetc-rs  of  the  Arekivulitmntn. —  2. 
In  hint.,  having  a  primitive  blastopore  or 
original  orifice  of  invagination  of  a  blast o- 
■phere  which  has  undergone  gaslrulation;  re- 
taining an  arehenterie  aperture,  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  which  may  he  acquired 
by  a  deuterostomatous  gast rula :  it  is  the  usual 
state  of  those  gaatruhr  which  are  formed  by 
emboly. 

In  the  former  'itrm-eas  of  gastrulaltoe  by  einUily]  toe 
blastopore  would  be  left  as  the  aperture  of  communica- 
tion of  the  endoderm  with  the  exterior ;  and  the  result 
would  be  tile  formation  of  an  aivhtrait amatau*  gasirala. 

//lrjfe.v.  Anat.  Invert-,  p.  £e£c 

archaeostome  (Ur'k^^-stom),  n.   Same  aa  <ir- 

awaVMsBHHsi 

archasathetlc,  axciassthetlam,  >  i<'.   Sou  arck- 

rnthrtie,  etc. 

archasOS  (ar-k*'us),  n. ;  pi.  arektri  (-1).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  <i^ai«c,  ancient,  primitive,  <  ii/ir?,  begin- 
ning, <  &t>xat'<  fir*' :  se*  arc/uro-.]  In  the 
philosophy  of  Paracelsus  and  other  spagyries, 
mystics,  and  tbeosophists.  a  spirit,  or  invisible 
mini  or  animal  of  ethereal  substance,  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  visible  body,  within  which  it  re- 
sides and  to  which  it  imparts  life,  strength,  and 
the  |iower  of  assimilating  food.  The  word  Is  said 
to  have  ts-en  uiesl  by  Itosll  Valentine,  a  (icrman  chemist 
of  the  tlflecuUi  century,  to  denote  the  solar  heat  as  the 
M,nr  -•■  „f  Id.  life  '  I  I  knit'  Pal  m  i  l.ii.  no  »  'I  will,  11,. 
above  meaning.  It  Is  ftnmetit  in  tlw  wrttlnga  of  Van  llrl- 
nmnt,  who  ruplalna  It  as  a  material  preetiiaenec  of  the 
human  or  animal  form  m  pjmr.  He  r«-giinl«  tlx-  sn  bieus 
as  a  tlulil,  that  Is,  ns  a  seral-mnterlal  sulsitsncr,  like  air, 
and  si-ema  to  consider  It  a  cbenilcal  constituent  of  tlie 
blood.  I'sracelsiit  bail  particularly  mailc  use  of  the  h>- 
notheals  <if  the  (irrhs-iK  to  explain  tile  assimilation  of 
focsL  This  function  of  the  an  bnms  IwH-nme  iirouiinefit  In 
medicine.  Van  Hclmonl  calls  It  the  door-kecper  i,f  tb« 
stomach  (jamitvr  sfomocsix  Tlten-  are  further  divarica- 
tions i4  meaning.    Ale<»  sioiled  nirhen* 

As  for  the  many  pretended  intricacies  in  the  Instance  of 
the  etformation  of  Wa»im  out  of  the  Carcase  of  a  Horse,  I 
aay,  the  JrrAei  that  formed  Uietu  are  no  parts  ut  tlie 


Greek  Archaic  ftculprave. 
AlhesM.  IllOferarltke  th»  uehatc  vjslta  and  tba 

incorrect  placing  of  ins  ere  la  picSle. 

tlque:  see  arehtro-.]  Marked  by  tho  character- 
istics of  an  earlier  period ;  characterized  by  ar- 
chaism; primitive;  old- 
fashioned;  antiquated: 
as,  an  arekaic  word  or 
phrase. 

A  person  uuniliar  with  the 
dialect  of  certain  portions  of 
Maaeachaeetta  wiil  not  fall 

to  recognize,  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, many  words  now 
noted  in  English  vocabularies 
as  fTrcAoic,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  In  common  use 
about  the  time  of  the  King 
Jmio-i translation. if  id.  Itllilc, 
Shakspere  stands  less  In  need 
of  a  glossary  to  moat  New 
Knglauders  than  to  many  a 
native  of  the  old  Country. 
iVotcWf,  Big  low  Papers,  Int. 

There  Is  In  the  lieat  nreaiiic 
coin  work  |ot  the  (1  reeks} . .  . 
a  rtraigth  and  a  delicacy 
which  are  often  wanting  In 
the  fully  developed  art  of  a 
later  ago. 

Iltad,  Hlstoria  .Ninnonini, 
llnt.lx. 
The  archaic,  In  art,  not  sim- 
ply the  quality  of  rudeness  or 
of  being  primitive,  but  a  rude- 
nose  gad  Imperfection  Imply. 


Ills'  the  promise  of  future  ad- 

Nvoi 


Creek  Aechalr  Sculpture, 
Funeral  Selw/,  llluvtransg 
lbs  careful  rot  angular  sad 
"of  drspsry. 


vaivce.  Work  that  la  merely 
barbamu  Is  not  properly  ar* 
eAtrie.  The  archaic  style,  In  an  art  of  sufficient  force  U> 
have  any  development,  succeeds  the  first  rude  attemtslsof 
a  people  to  arrive  at  graphic  representation,  and  eslilblta 
a  manifest  sincerity  and  striving  to  attain  truth,  until 
finally  the  archaic  quality  disappears  little  by  little  as 
truth  Is  reached  in  the  great  art  schools,  such  as  those  of 
tire  see  and  of  the  Renabuance  painters,  or  as  art  sinks  into 
lifeless  eoaventinciallsm  before  reaching  truth,  sa  in  lbs 
sculpture  of  Fgypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
archalcal  (a«-kaM-kal),  a.  [<  archaic  +  -al.] 
Helutive  to  an  early  period  or  to  a  fashion  long 
out  of  date;  primitive;  antiquated;  archaic, 
archaically  (ar-ka'i-kal-i),  aih.  In  an  archaic, 
manner. 

archaiclam  (Ur-kA'i-sizm>, «.  f<  archaic  +  -isw.] 
Ancient  style  or  quality ;  archaism.   X.  /.'.  D. 

archaio-.    Saute  as  nrcAtro-. 

archaism  (ar'kA-lzm),  n.  [=  F.  arehaitmr,  < 
Gr.  apxaiatiuc,  an  antiquated  phrase  or  style, 
<  apxai+ttv,  copy  the  ancients,  <o/i^uioc,  old,  an- 
cient: see  arrVtro-.]  1,  The  adoption  or  imi- 
tation of  that  which  is  antiquated  or  out  of  use; 
especially,  the  use  of  archaic  words  or  forms 
of  speech. —  2.  The  quality  of  being  archaic; 
antiquity  of  style,  maimer,  or  use,  as  in  art  or 
literature ;  especially,  in  art,  the  appearance  of 
traces  of  the  imperfect  conception  or  unskilful 
handling  of  tools  and  material  belonging  to  an 
art  before  the  time  of  its  highest  development. 
See  the  archaic,  under  archaic 

A  select  vocnlmlary  corresponding  (In  point  of  orcAotVut 
and  remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  our  Scriptural  vo- 
cabulary. Iff  i,'i. .... ■  . 

3.  That  which  is  archaic;  especially,  an  anti- 
quated or  obsolete  word,  expression,  pronunci- 
ation, or  idiom. 

A  pcnnlsiilile  irreAauss  Is  a  word  or  phrase  that  lias 
been  supplanted  by  something  less  apt,  but  lias  not  la-come 
uiiintciflgllde.     Atrnvfl,  Among  my  hooka,  'id  err.,  p.  Has, 

ItouMlcss  the  too  free  use  of  iireftaisMs  Is  an  abuse. 

0.  f.  Manh.  U-cturcai.il  Rng.  Utng.,  |i.  176. 

archaiSt  <iir'kii-ist),  ».    [As  orrA.;-.\H. 
1.  An  atitliiuury;  an  archn-ologist. 
—  2.  One  »liii  makes  use  of  archaisms 
or  in  literary  expression.    Jfr<r.  Hrownina. 


las- ,  I '  ■  '  o, 
+  -«f.] 

[Hare.] 
s  in  art 


Go 


Mchalstle 


archaiBtic  (ar-ka-is'tik),  a.    [<  arehabt  +  -it.]  arch-apostate  (arch'a-pos'tet),  n.    [<  arc*-  + 
Imitating  that  which  in  arc  hate ;  exhibiting  the 
attempt  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  archa- 
ic; affecting  archaism. 


la  ipltc  of  the  arrkaiitir  efforte 
of  tunny  writer*,  botii  In  forma  and 
In  vocabulary,  the  language  l»wiil- 
Mi)  norertliefeae  underwent  ru|*d 
caangee  during  th«  l«th  an<l  17th 
centurlca.    Jfwye.  Brit.,  XXI.  ST2. 

archaife  (ar'ka-iz),  r.  i.;  pret. 
mid  pp.  archaized,  ppr.  ar- 

r/n_  -  .  


rnfllJIJtj/.  [< 
I.J 


<  Or.  apxalittv:  84 
urcAuitm.J  To  use  or  imitate 
what  is  archaic;  imitate  an 
especially,  to 


of  archaisms  in 
speech. 

archalsar  (ir'ka-i-zcr),  n. 
One  who  archaizes ;  one  who 
affects  an  archaic  style. 

But  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Varro  waa  hiiuaelf  euntetiuna 


tlrvAai.'.  r. 

archallt, 


ng 

£nc|K.  Bril.,  XIV 
it.  An  old  form  of 


of  an 

3*2. 


arch  apostlo  iilrch'a-pos'1),  «.  [<  art*-  +  <t»o»- 
ffe.  Ct.  ML.  arehlapostolut.]  A  chief  apostle. 
Ajcharchitect  (areh'ur'kl-tekt),  a.  (<  ore*-  + 
orcAifeef.]  TheBupreme  Architect;  the  Creator. 
I'll  ne'er  believe  Dial  the  A  reharehiltct 
With  all  Uieau  Am  toe  heavenly  archea  decked 
Only  for  ehow.  SjrimffT,  tr.  uf  l)u  Bartaa. 

A  name  giveu  by 
or  rib  w 
urface  of  vaulting. 


arch-band  (arch'band),  «.  . 
artisnns  to  that  portion  of  an  arch  or  rib  which 
is  Reeii  below  the  general 


AtUialsttc  Broaae 
9 L.iiiciic  fmaft  Vereaa, 
la  Um  Ivkuh  Uuwvi. 
In  laurattnft  t4  IM*k 
•eta  of  the  slsta  cea- 
buy  BLC- 


ar  chain  OBbft  (ar-ka-m«'hft), 

It.    [<  Or.  ani;  apxt-,  first, 

primitive.  +  NL.  am<rArj.]  A 
hypothetical  primitive  sim- 
ple arao»ba  supposed  by 
Haeokel  to  have  made  its  ai>r<-urane*  in  the 
earliest  geologic  period,  and  to  have  been  the 
liropeintor  of  all  other  amwbo  and  also  of  all 
hither  forms  of  life. 

archamphiaster  i  ar-kam.fl.as't*r).  n.  [Also 
arcMiampkiatter,*,  Or.  apxt-,  first,  +  au+i,  arouna, 
+  acrriip,  star.  See  ampkiaster.]  In  embryol., 
one  of  the  nuclear  cleavage  figures  developed 
from  the  germinative  vesicle  or  primordial  nu- 
cleus at  the  time  the  polar  cells  or  globules  are 
expelled  from  an  ovum,  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  development. 

Tbe  hlatory  of  the  early  etagee  of  the  tplndle  and  Uie 
orr'nit  ijiAK«t«/»  ehowe  their  agamic  origin. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  boat.  Sue.  Nat.  II UC  (ISM),  p.  ». 

archangel  (trk'titi'Jel),  n.  [<  ME.  archangel, 
archaungel,  etc.  (ia  AS.  kedh-angel,  lit.  high  an- 
gel), <  OF.  archangel,  arcMngele,  mod.  F.  oroa- 
ange = Pr.  arehangi  =  8p.  arcdngel = Pg.  artanjo, 
archanjo  =  It.  areangeio  =  D.  aartxengel  =  O.  rr;- 
engel  =  8w.  erkeSngel  =  Dan.  erkeengel;  <  LL. 
archangelut  (=  Kuss.  arkhangelu  s  Goth,  arkag- 
gUut),  <  Or.  d^rdyyeiac,  archangel,  chief  angel, 
<  apxr,  opxj;  chief,  +  iy-itXoc,  angel:  see  areA- 
and  angel.)  1.  An  angel  of  the  highest  order; 
a  chief  angel.  The  word  occur*  In  two  panacea  of  the 
Bible,  1  The*.  Iv.  IS,  and  Jude  a.  Michael,  meutloirvd  In 
the  latter  iu.  an  archangel,  .cleo  In  Daniel  as  llwj  aplrltual 
prince  of  the  Jew  and  In  See.  ati.  7  aa  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  ho,u  againal  tbe  ilrxgon  and  hta  nngcle,  la  the 
flc  Michael  of  the  church  calendar.  Coming  after  him  In 
e  eepeclally  known  by  Dame  aa  arch 


angela:  Gabriel,  the  heavenly  Interpreter  ami  annnnciator 
or  herald  (Van.  rill,  M,  ix.  «:  iJifo  I.  1»>:  Banliael,  the 
aonuXI  In  the  book  of  Toblt :  and 


guardian  aneil  onmm 
Vrlel  (J i.»al  Iv.  U 


larht  of  itoi,  often  nten- 
like  the  otliera,  In  MDton'a  "  farad  lac  Ixwa."  Three 


Vrlel  (» 
tinned,! 

other  namea  are  added  by  tradition  to  make  the  number 
•even  (Toblt  all.  li.  Rev.  till.  2,  where  tbe  aiigvla  men- 
tiuned  are  taken  aa  arohangt  la),  lltanuel.  Jophlel  or  Zu- 
phlel,  and  Zadklel;  and  atlll  othera  are  apokon  of. 

tor  erehangtU  were  the  Ant  and  moat  gtorioua  of  the 
whole  creatWm :  they  were  the  morning  work  of  God,  and 
hail  tb<:  ilrnt  Ijuprceitona  of  hla  Image. 

Drydtn,  Ded.  of  Flutanh'a  Uvea, 
9.  A  member  of  the  lowest  but  one  of  the  nine 
orders  of  angels  composing  the  "celestial 
hierarchy"  of  Dionysius  the  psendo-Arcopa- 
gite,  whose  classification  was  adopted  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  theologians  uf  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  nine  orders  are:  aeraphlm.  cheniMm, 
thmnca,  domtnaliona,  vrrtuea,  powera,  prinetpalltlra, 
archangela,  angela. 

S.  [MI j.  archangtluj),  archangelica.)  In  hoi. : 
(a)  The  name  of  several  labiate  plants,  as 
Stachg*  gylratica  and  species  of  lammm.  (6) 
An  utiibelltferous  plant,  Archangclicn  officinali*. 
See  angelica. — 4.  A  Rlim-bodieu,  thin-faced  va- 
riety of  domestic  pigeon,  of  rather  small  size, 
with  long  head  and  beak,  a  peaked  crest,  and 
rich  metallic  lustrous  plumage.  Mack  on  the 
shoulders  and  tail,  but  coppery  elsewhere.  The 
vtftflh)  of  the  breed  Is  unknown :  It  Vaa  Introduced  Into 
F.rigland  from  Olient.  The  hanio  la  eupiiuieO  Ut  allude  to 
IIki  brilllaney  of  tlii'  filumac^.  Tl>e  Wr<l  lircciU  very  trnn, 
the  rhlcf  potnt>  Iwiiix  thi-  |M«ke«t  cTCfct  ami  Iho  hutrr. 
archangeUc  (ark-an-jcl'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  arrAon- 
grliewi,  <  LGr.  >»/>fa>)r>.t*<ic  <  Gr.  <'0XK1T""^< 
an-lisnt^-'l.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  urchangels: 
a-,  •'archangtlic  pomp*,"  itrt.  Hrowning. 


arch-bar  (kreh'bir), «.  1.  Any  metallic  bar  of 
arched  shape,  aa  the  iron  bar  taking  the  place 
of  a  brick  arch  over  the  ash-pit  door  of  some 
furnaces. — 2.  The  upper  member  of  a  curved 
truss. —  8.  A  wrought- iron  bar  extending  from 
the  bolster  of  a  car-truck  each  way  to  tbe  top  of 
the  journal-boxes.  It  forma  tlie  coinpreaaion-memlier 
of  the  tmaawork  which  tran unite  the  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  car  from  the  trnck-holaler  to  the  car-axlea. 
archbishop  (arch'bish'up),  t».  [<  ME.  archbu- 
thop.  archetiiMsop,  etc.,<  A8.  arw-,  ttroc-,  crccbit- 
eop  (also  he4h-M*eop.  fit.  high  bishop)  =OFrioe. 
arcebisl-op  =  D.  aartibi**ehoi>  =  OHO.  erabiteof, 
O.  ersbitchof  —  Icel.  ertibithtp  =  Pan.  8w.  erkc- 
bitiop  =  F.  archevtyue  =  Sp.  arzobUipo  =  Pg. 
arctbixpo  —  It. arcittjtcovo, <  I  II,  arekiepiecopu*, 

<  LGr.  apxwxiauixoc,  chief  bishop,  <  ur.  apx<-, 
chief,  +  trrioaoTpf, bishop:  bc« arch- and. bishop.] 
A  title  used  in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  and  regularly  given  in  that 
and  the  next  four  centuries  to  tho  bishops  of  the 
highest  rauk,  afterward  known  aa  patriarchs. 

It  waa  alio  occaalonaUy  applied  hi  the  Eaat  to  egnrctu  nml 
aietrvpolltana  of  aees  of  exceptional  antknulty  or  dignity, 
and  was  aometlrnea  extended  In  later  tlmea  to  othera 
of  the  aame  rank  aa  a  apodal  dlatlnctton.  In  the  Weet, 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  title  waa  given  to 
metropolitan*  of  every  claaa,  anil  tlila  la  atill  the  uae  of  the 
Raman  Catholic  Church.  ArehlilrJiopahaveceitalii  ri^ht* 
of  honor  and  Joriadlctlon  over  Uwlr  aurnat;iii  btahoua 
(that  la.  the  Maliopaof  thedloceaca  niakiwi  op  their  ecvle- 
ataatk-al  provlaco),  audi  aa  thnee  of  calling  and  preaiitlng 
oror  provincial  conndla,  rvclvlna  appnala  In  certain  catea, 
etc;  lwt  theae  rlghta,  formerly  very  coiurUlrruMo,  arc  now 
comparatively  limited.  At  preacnt  the  arrhhiahop  b  not 
alwaya  a  metrorailllan,  alnce  there  hare  long  been  a  few 
archblahoprlca  without  auffragana,  and  often* r  atill  the 
title  la  parety  honorary.  Aee  primate.  The  Insignia  of  an 
arcbhlahop  in  the  soman  Catholic  Church  are  like  woolen 
pallium,  before  receiving  which  from  the  pope  he  cannot 
excretes  the  function*  of  hla  ofnee,  and  the  double  emaa 
borne  proceaaionallr  before  him.  In  the  A  net  loan  Chnreh 
there  are  four  erchfaMiopa,  two  In  the  Church  of  England 
(thoae  of  Canterbury  and  York,  lite  farmer  of  whom  i» 
metnipolltan  of  all  England),  and  two  In  Die  Church  of 
Ireland  (thoao  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  former  of  whom 
la  primate),  The  Church  of  Sweden  ha*  ono  archbtthop, 
whoae  nee  la  at  t'paala.    Ahhrrvtated  to  aop. 

archbiahopesa  (iirtli'bish'up-es),  n.  [<  arch- 
bUhop  +  -c#*.]  The  wife  of  an  English  arch- 
bishop. Burney.  [Rare.1 

archbishopric  (ilrch'blsh'up-rik),  r».  [<  ME. 
areheblMc.hopriche,  ~ryk,  etc.,  v  AB.  arcrbtevoprice, 

<  arcebififopt  archbishop,  +  rice,  juriadiction. 
Cf.  bishopric]  The  titular  see  or  diocese  of 
an  archbishop;  the  province  over  which  an 
archbishop  exercises  authority. 

arch-board  (arch'bdrd),  n.  m  ship-building,  a 
plank  placed  across  a  ship's  stern,  immediately 
under  the  knnokles  of  the  stern-timbers.  On 
this  board  the  ship's  name  is  sometimes 
painted. 

arch-brick  (archTirik),  ».  1.  A  wedge-shaped 
brick  used  in  arched  work.  See  oompatt-briok. 
—  2.  A  hard  and  partly  vitrified  brick,  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  of  a  briok-kiln  in  which 
the  fire  is  made. 

archbutler  (arch'but'ler),  n.  [<  arch-  +  butirr. 
The  G.  equiv.  is  erachenkt,  '  arch-skinker.'] 
A  chief  butler.  Formerly  It  waa  tbe  title  of  an  official 
rank  in  the  Koman -German  en 
cnart-ocDeea  connected  with  the 
by  the  King  or  Elector  of  Bohemia. 

arch-buttress  (arch'but'res),  n.  Same  as/yiK;; 
bntlretn  (which  see,  under  frmffreag). 

archchambcrlain  (Ureh'cham'ber-IA,,),  n.  [< 
urcJa-  +  rAawihfr(fii«.  Cf.  ML.  tircAicnnifTorinK, 
>  0.  errirJiMMicrer,  1  arch-chamberer':  see  fArtnt- 
brrer.]  A  chief  chamtterlain.  it  waa  formerly  the 
title  uf  an  ■■Hlclal  rank  In  the  Roman  Ueman  empire, 
held  by  the  Elector  of  ftrwiik'iihiiru. 

archchancellor(arch'chan'sel-or),  n.  [<  arrA- 
+  chancellor,  after  F.  arehiekancclicr  =  G.  cr.-- 
ianzler,  <  ML-nrrAirsancW/nriMj.,  srchchancellnr.] 
A  chief  chancellor;  formerly — (a)  The  title 
of  an  office  in  tho  Koman-German  empire,  held 
by  the  electoral  archbiahop  of  Mainz,  who 
actual  chancellor  of  the  empire,  (b)  An  hon- 
orary official  rank  held  by  the  electoral  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Treves,  the  former 
nominuily  for  Italy  and  the  latter  for  Burgundy 
(Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries). 


archdacheaa 

archchantert  (arch'chAn'ter),  n.  [<  arch-  + 
chanter.  Cf.  ML.  archienntor,  chief  singer.] 
The  chief  chanter  or  president  of  the  chanters 
of  a  church;  a  choir-leader  or  precentor. 

archchaplain  {arch/chapl^n),  n.  f<  arch-  + 
chaplain,  after  ML.  nrcAion/ieitontu.]  In  the 
early  French  monarchy,  the  court  chaplain, 
often  the  aame  as  the  papal,  or  later  the  im- 
perial, apoerisiary,  and  identical  with  the  grand 
almoner  and  arehchaneelloT.  The  title  became  ex- 
tinct with  tire  Carulingiill,  ur  »c.....|l-;l  rue-  of  klnga.  In-fore 
X.  U.  1000. 

archchemic  (arch'kem'ik),  a.  [<  ore*-  + 
cArmic]  Of  supreme  chemical  powers:  aa, 
"the  ardhchrmu-  sun,"  Milton,  F.  L.,  iii.  609. 
[Rare.] 

arch-confraternity  (arch'kon'fra-ter'ni-ti),  n. 
In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  chief  'confralernity 
having  affiliated  societies  and  endowed  with 
special  privileges:  rarely  called  arch-sodality. 
iVe  confraternity. 

archcotmt  (arch'kount'),  a.  [<  arth-  +  eoimf9, 
after  ML.  arckicomes,  arebconnt.]  A  chief 
count  :  a  title  formerly  given  to  the  Count  of 
Flanders  in  consequence  of  his  great  riches  and 
power. 

archdapifer  (arch' dap 'i-fer),  n.  [ModifUM 
(with  E.  arcA-  for  L.  arc*  i-)  from  ML.  arcJudajri- 
fcr,  <  L.  archi-  +  dapifer,  a  food-bearer,  <  daps, 
food,  feast,  +  ferre  =  E.  6ear>.)  The  title  of 
an  official  rank  in  tbe  Koman -German  empire, 
held  by  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate;  the 
seneecbal. 

archdeacon  (arch'de'kn),  n.  [<  ME.  arrAroV- 
ken,  etc.,  <  AS.  arcediaoon,  eretdiacon  —  D. 
aarUdekeu  =  IoeL  erkidjakn  =  Dan.  erkedegn  — 
F.  arehidiaere  =  8p.  arcediano  —  Pg.  areeduioo 
r=  It.  archidiacono,  <  LL.  arcAiVftocioNnx,  <  LQr. 
ip^io^Wpof,  <  Gr.  apx*-,  chief.  +  oWoroc,  dea- 
con.] A  chief  deacon ;  strictly,  an  eoolesiaatie 
who  nas  charge  of  the  temporal  and  external 
administration  of  a  diocese,  with  jurisdiction 
delegated  from  the  bishop.  The  word  le  found  aa 
the  title  of  an  eorJesiaatieal  dignitary  from  tbe  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  tlie  Eaat  it  la  but  found  aa  applied  to  an  eccie- 
efaalieal  officer  of  the  court  of  Conatantlnople  under  the 
late  Byxantlne  empire.  In  the  Weet,  from  the  ehchth 
century,  dloeeaea  began  to  be  divided  into  aeparate  lerri- 
tnriox.  over  which  rural  arrlideacona  were  placed,  havina: 
under  them  dcanaor  nral  archprleata,  charged  with  tho 
aunervtalon  of  tbe  pariah  prkcata  of  their  respective  dbv 
trtcta ;  over  tlteae  waa  the  general  or  grand  archdeacon  of 
tliu  whole  dloeeae.  wllo  took  precedence  of  the  anhprieat 
(which  see),  and  lteld  Ida  own  court  with  lie  ofBctala,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Maltop.  so  tint  appnala  were  tiuVon 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  rural  archdeacuna 
were  often  pel  rata,  having  a  cure  of  aoula,  aa  was  also  the 
WTiuiJ  arr.bili-m-on  (pint  the  twelfth  i^iliir>-,  The  riowre 
and  prtvilegea  of  this  offloc  were  gradually  rcatrieted.  and 
In  tlie  Human  Catholic  Church,  aiuce  the  Council  of  Treat, 
It*  pi  aoe  la  for  the  mod  part  aupplied  by  the  btabop'a  viear- 
■reneral,  between  whom  and  the  pariah 


i  empire,  one  of  the  Imperial 
Ibe  electoral  dignity,  and  held 


tlmoa  found  the  vlcara  foraae,  or  preaent  runl  deaaa: 
while  ihe  archdeacon  of  the  pn>aent  day,  where  the  <<noe 
anrvivea  holda  a  dignity  of  honor.  In  the  trbnrcb  of  K»g 
land  each  liuh  .o  hioi  the  lombtanceof  two  or  more  arefi. 
detacoua,  whoaa  nladeputiea  Inapeet  and  mnnur  the  attain 
of  tlie  dioccae,  and  perfurni  a  variety  uf  duties  partly  eeco. 
lar  and  partly  eocleaiutlcal.  In  two  dkx-eaia  of  the  Prat, 
catant  Kplacopal  Church  of  America  the  title  arthdtwn 
baa  been  introduced.—  Archdeatcon  a  court,  see  court. 

archdeaconate  (arch'de'kn-*t),  n.  [<  orcrV- 
deacon  +  -ofc3,  after  ML.  nrchohoexmatin,  arch- 
deacon's office.]  The  district  over  which  an 
archdeacon  has  jurisdiction ;  an  arehdeaconrv. 

archdeaconry  'iireh'de'ku^),  n.;  pi.  arcArf«i- 
conries  <-riz).  [<  archdeacon  +  -ry.J  Tbe  of- 
fice, rank,  jurisdiction,  or  residence  of  an  arch- 
deacon. In  the  Church  of  England  every  dloeeae  has 
one  or  more  arrhdoacoiirtee :  every  arexuearonry  la  di- 
vided into  rural  deanerlee,  and  every  runtl  deanery  into 
V-.irnhea, 

archdeacooabip  (Urch'd6'kn-ship),  n.   f  <  arcA- 

deacon  +  -*Aij*.1  The  office  of  an  archdeucon. 
archdean  (arch Men'), n.  [<  arch-  +  dean.  Ct. 

V.  aartttllaken,  archdeau.]  A  chief  dean ;  a  an- 

potior  over  other  deans.    [So  me  times  used  by 

Scottish  writers  for  archdeacon.) 
archdeanery  (ttrch'de'ne-ri), a.:  pi. archdeane- 

ries  (-riz).    (<  arebdean  ^  -ivy.]    The  office  or 

jurisdiction  of  an  arehdean. 
archdiocese  (ilrch'dl'fl-«es),  n.  JT<  arr*.  +  dio- ' 

cete,  after  ML.  arckiduecesisA  Th 

cese  of  an  archbiahop. 
archdmid  (areh'drb'td),  n. 

A  chief  druid. 

[<  nrcAdauVr- .- 
to  , 


.]  The  see  or  dio- 
[<  art*-  +  drtrirf.] 


archducal  (arch'du'kal),  a 
F.  mcAir/srof;  see  ducal.] 


eemhly  of  ataU*  Vlennn  baa  aa  many 
vote*  na  all  the  other  arMtual  t.>wr>a  t.ercther. 

_  (arch'duch'es),  n.    [<  orcA-  + 
after  F.  arcAic/ecAeMe.  The  G.  wonl  is 
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archduchess 

fr;A«Tjoj/iji.]  The  wife  of  uii  archduke ;  a  prin- 
ce** of  the  rrigiiitit;  family  of  Austm. 

archduchy  (lirxl.Mu.lj'i  ».;  t  ■! .  ari-)itlnrk>e* 
(-ix>.  [runner!  v  also  nrrM»(rhv.  <  OP.  ««•<•• 
fyi«JiC,  mini.  K.  urrtii'lnrht ,  <  ML,  " m  cUidui  *t |V.- ■  ; 
aee  fifth-  mid  .iac^y.]  Til*1  territory  nj'  ruiiK 
of  mi  iiri'luluki!  nr  nrvhdui'ln  s*. 

archduke  (areh'duk' ),  »i.   [<  urrA-  +  <luh ■;  = 

tit*.  rlrW»v,„r,  ui.nl.  I'.  mWinf./',  <  J] I.,  arcMus 
(-nW-),  <  L.  arcki-.  chief,  +  tiny  Uiiic-).  duke: 
■IP.'  ftrch-  ami  </irie.  Tin-  'I.  Word  is  »v'_~frr-iV>;/."] 
.A  title  formerly  borne  by  iuiiii-  of  the  .-.oven-iv-n 
princes  of  Au-itviiKis,  l-oniiitic,  ami  HruHint, 
hut  for  several  centuries  held  em  hiMvely  by  f  lie 
ruler  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria  (afterward 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  now  of  Aiwtna-Hiui- 
gwry) ;  now  only  a  titular  dignity  of  tin-  princes 
of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  as  archtt«cht,i<  in  of  the 
princesses — Archduke's  crown.  >•->■  i  ™->. 
archdnkedou  (>>rctr<iuk'<iiiiii),  ».  [<  urvh/inte 

-f  -.four. )    The  territory  or  dignity  of  un  arch- 
duke or  archduchess;  an  archduchy, 
arche't,  ».    Obsolete  form  of  arch1. 

arche-t,  ".  seu  imtA'-'. 

aich6  (tir-shii'),  ri.  [Hi raldi.- 1'..  pp.  of  'orehrr; 
see  .«•»•*>.  r.]    Snrnr  ux  arehttl,  2. 

avrchebiosJ*  (,irkc-bi-o',i*),  «.    r<  Or.  v^. 

beginning  (see  <m-A-),  +  wnv  of  life,  < 

,ii^L  i't  pti*a  itru-'s  life,  <  ..for,  life]  T'he  i.rignm- 
tion  of  living  from  non-living  mutter;  abio- 
'  I  (which  nee). 

inintlou  m»>  .-v.  .ntua.Ur  in-  <i ■-■  I- !•  ■•!  as  L.: 


«<  airing  at  tin  j.rtTitiil  liar 

f  I  lie  lull. .ml.  n.  It  » 
-,..r  the  ..rlici mill. in      L i ->  inn 


11.  t  Iw.luuie.lllnitffr^-n.i^. 
Blatter  III  in-.inla.iiw  «lt>i  natural  U*-.  ni.^l  !ia>.- 
run.-.!  at  *M»c  .  (kk  li  ,>t  tin-  past. 


arched  (liri  ht),  p.  a. 

with  an  arch  or  curve 


"••«iii.-  nusm..  i. 

f<(iir«l  +  --.f.]  1.  Mi.de 
;  cov.-r.'d  or -panned  with 
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archegoniate  (ar-ke-gd'ni.*t),  a.    [<  archego- 
mum  +  -afrl.]    Iiaviug  archegonia. 
A  female  (GTThtmmiaU)  prolhallhlin. 

Kmyt.  Brit.,  XX.  42). 

archegonium  (to-kS-gO'ni-um),  a.;  pi.  arehe- 
gouia  [NL.,  <.  Or.  o/nrjro«r,  first  of  a 

race,  original,  <  apxt-,  "PXt>  A*"1  (■»*  an*/-),  + 


Th  e  piatillidiom  or  fe- 
'  th«  higher  cryptogams,  having 
the  aiune  function  as  the  piatil  in  flowering 


an  arch :  having  the  form  of  an  ari-li ;  eotujKJwd 
of  an  arch  or  arch.*. 

Thai  pretty,  tti'.i:i;)i  i»  ptn^-tjc. 
To  w«  hbn  t-vtfry  ii.'Ur;  t.-  ^i'  i.ti.l 
HI»a^*A'.'  *ir..«i«.  Iii»  ti;i«klinf .      1|--  .  i:r1h, 
)»  i.ur  hearts  Ut.|...  $tal  .  Mr*  « .-U.  I,  1. 

All  'irtfll  .<f  ..'tr  1|>>!U«  liav."  (ti.it  .rr^.-vj  l|..'..p  l;r.il..r 
wht.  li  wAt.-r  cjai  tt..tt  <-ji/j/f/^/,.  /.'f  .t.r-.  sl.liti  > .  I., 

rjtK^lflMilly  —  2.  In  ker.,  iipj>lie<l  to  mi  ordinary 
both  nhle?*  of  wliich  nr..'  lioived  iiltkc  in  the  fi urn 
of  an  arrh.  ALso  tirrlty,  arrhr,  urdoi  .-<<<',  and 
eoncarett.  -  Aretoil  beam,  i  i^jiu  ,u:.  i,.i.i...r  in 


th»  form  of  an  arch,  ruutlly  tti  wuarr  irrvalrr  rnbUnoa 
or  jit.  .ride  for  a  longer  ipun  Uian  a  acnilffht  beatu  wimiIiJ 
atTonL  The  aioat  tmponant  trpn  pf  mchej  beam  !•  thai 
which  U  hnlU  op,  often  called  a  canrmand  arch«t  hetai. 
Such  baaov  are  nude  In  many  forma,  rapoclallr  In  thow 
of  eercrml  thlckiiewt  of  timber  or  nUnfca  laid  upon  or 
alorurahle  of  one  another  and  bolted  lotrrtbcr,  and  nf  a 
traaa  mrjatruction  ui  IrtMi.  The  arched  .beam  roof  of  the 
Faaenw  rallway-atatMn,  London,  liaa  a  apan,  in  the 
clear,  nf  S40  (net ;  that  of  the  Grand  Cratral  uatioti,  >"c* 
York,  haa  a  ipan  of  itio  feet  2  Inchc*. —  Arched-beam 
brtdjei,  etc.,  a  hridite,  etc..  In  which  omi  or  more  of  the 
prlnci|jad  mcmbera  U  a  compound  arched  ocani.  Son 
brvfttr.  —  arched  double  havlna  two  arrhra  or  Iwndii. 

rt,  a.  fMK.,  <  OF.  arettliacre,  ardie- 
F.  arrhidiaert,  <  L.  archiiliaconu*, 
arfhdeaecn:  soeorfadetKwt.]   An  archdeacon. 
Vhnuecr's  Orettm. 
archegayt,  »■    Hee  amagai. 
archegono  (ar'ke-gon),  a.    English  form  of 

archegonia.  n.    Plural  of  orekegnMnm. 
archegoralal  (ar-ke-go'ni-al),  a.  [<  archegonium 

+  -aL]    He  la  ting  or  pertaining  to  an  arehego- 

tiium. 

The  flattened  fronda  .  ,  .  bvnrfna  upon  tiny  itnlkawliich 
the  middle  iclii  of  th.<  leaf,  the  fcmulc  iK>rtiun 


plants.  It  la  a  .-cUoUr  aac,  conlalnitur  at  the  bottom  a 
cell,  aaaloinjua  to  tike  emuryo^ac  of  piiMosantoaa  planu, 
which  U  Inipreniated  by  apenaatoaooida  from  the  male 
ontao  (aatherhllum).  »>tu  thia,  after  fertlllxatloa,  the 
new  plant  It  produced  directly,  at  in  the  ferru  and  their 
alltaa,  or  a  •pore-ca»  U  derel.ipod,  at  In  tho  moaaea,  when 
new  plant*  follow  upon  the  gertnlaatlnn  of  the  apnrea. 
archegony  iar-keg'6-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  'apx*- 
jmia,  <  apxhjwoc,  firat  of  a  race :  See  arckegoni- 
uw.]  Tho  doctriuo  of  the  origin  of  life ;  spe- 
cincally,  tho  doctrine  of  spontanootts  genera- 
tion; archeblosU;  abiogonesia. 

II.  .ll.u.L.i;  ...iv. i, tort  that,  thoa(h  the  doctrtiie  of 
r,rKnit.Ai]H-...i«  gem -mil. in  (or  trfrArfijwoy)  hat  not  beeo 
|in.i«^K  it  i*  |iiitr  )>.«Uile,  and  even  prohahle,  the  anru- 
oionu  aniilimt  it  ruHtiuf  on  merely  negative  rcaotta. 

The  Snlman  (new.ipnp.-Ti 

Archegosaurla  i  ar'ke-g^-aa'ri-ft), «.  pi.  [NL. : 
aee  A rthtyom  ant*.  1  A  suborder  or  other  group 
of  extinct  labyrinthodont  amphibians,  typified 
by  the  genua  ^frcAe^oauMnu.  The  name  is  a 
loose  synonym  of  Labyrintkodontia. 

ArchegOMUiua  (HKke-g^sA'ruB),  ».  _  [NL..  < 
l.r.  .lufr/ior,  beginuiiig.  originating  (<  apxii  *he 
lie^iimirii;,  +  rinf.iK,  load),  +  (wepoc,  liiard : 
nee  .viurian.]  A  geniisi  of  extinct  reptiles  re- 
Uited  to  LnbyriMthoit'iN  (which  sec),  supposed 
by  some  to  he  a  larval  fonn  nf  another  animal. 

Archelmicthes (ar-k«l-mln'th<5z),  a.  />/.  [< 
Ur.  apx-,  bpX1;  ft™*.  +  iipivtkt,  pi.  of  il-utif, 
worm.]  A  hypothetical  group  of  primitive 
worms,  the  supposed  progenitors  of  the  Arw- 
hint  ;  primitive  accslomatous  worms,  of  which 
a  proLhelmis  is  the  conjectured  parent  form. 
They  are  aappoaed  by  ffaeckcl  tn  liave  been  erolved  In 
the  piimordlal  seologlc  epoch  in  the  direct  line  of  deacent 
of  the  anceatora  of  the  human  race.  Their  nearvet  Hvins; 
relatives  are  ronaldered  by  him  to  be  Uw  TtirvaUaria. 

archelogy  (ar-kel'o-jt),  a.  r<  Or.  oprf,  begin- 
ning, fu-st  prinriple,  +  -?o>«i,  <  Ityttr,  speak: 
see  -o/ofly.]  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
first  principles. 

Anhtluvu  tniata  of  prlnclplea,  and  thonld  no*  he  con- 
founded with  arrfctofojrtv,  which  treato  of  antlqnIUca. 

firming. 

archema*rtryt,  ><■  [Early  mod.  E.  and  ME., 
also  arekimanhy ;  <  archi-  +  mastery;  perhaps 
confused  with  ofcAcmwrry.]  Supreme  skill; 
mastery  of  applied  science  or  applied  mathe- 
matics.  2f.  E.  D. 

archemyt  (ilr'ke-mi),  a.    A  variant  of  alek'  imi. 

Archencophala  (ar-ken-eefa-lft),  n.  pL  [NL., 
<  Or.  apx-,  first,  +  i-)iUfaAoc,  braLn:  see  enceph- 
alon.]  A  name  proposed  bv  Owen,  in  186T,  for 
the  highest  one  of  four  subclasses  into  which 
he  divided  tlie  class  Mammalia  according  to 
the  character  of  the  brain.  In  this  tubclaas  the 
brain  attaint  lie  maximum  developinent  hi  complexity, 
and  eapvctally  In  the  relative  tlxe  of  the  cerehnun,  whldi 
It  deeply  convoluted,  largely  ovcrlapa  both  the  olfactory 
loboa  and  the  cerebellum,  and  hat  a  well-marked  blppu- 
campua  minor.  1 1  Includea  man  alone,  and  it  contermiaout 
with  the  order  Abaeaa  of  aonw,  or  the  family  jYomintdV* 
or  Anikroputm  of  othera.  All  the  cerebral  charactera  ad- 
duced are  ahared  by  the  anthropoid  apea,  and  the  term  at 
not  in  uae,  except  as  a  ayuonyin  of  a  group  of  the  aoologi- 
eal  value  of  a  modern  family. 

archencephalic  (ar'ken-«e-fal'ik  or  -«ef'«-llk), 
a.  [<  Arthewcjihata  +  -ie.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Archtncephala ;  hence,  characteristic  of 
the  human  brain  alone. 

arch-enemy  (iirch'en'e-mi),  n.  fi  arch-  +  en- 
emy.] A  chief  enemy ;  specifically,  Satan,  the 
devil. 

archenterlc  (lir-kcn-tcr'ik),  a.  [<  orcAcwiVroii 
+  -«•.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
arcbenteron;  having  a  primitivo  unmodified 
cnterou. 

Tho  periaxial  porUon  nf  the  arttmUrtc  tpace. 

jV.  R.  LaulMtltr,  tocyc  Brit.,  XII.  MS. 

archenteron  (ar-ken'to-ron),  n.  [<  Or.  apx-, 
lint,  primitive,  +  Ivrrnov,  intestine:  see  csfo 
row.J  The  enteron  (which  see)  in  its  original 
orpritnhive  undifferentiated  state:  opposed  to 


archeuthotiBm 

arciere.  <  ML.  arearius,  also  ttrcuarius,  a  bow- 
man, <  L.  nrctur,  a  bow:  sceorcst  andnrcl.l  1. 
One  who  uses  a  bow ;  a  bowman;  specifically,  in 
medieval  Europe,  one  who  shot  with  the  long- 
bow (which  see.)  and  shaft,  as  distinguished 
from  an  arbaliater  or  erotui bowman,  in  Greek  art 
the  arclirr  It  Keiieratly  reproaenU'd  In  Oriental  drru  and 
armor,  and  the  ute  of  the  iiow  by  a  native  Greek  in  war  it 
rarely  mentioned ;  but  one  of  the  two  bowmen  .it  the  .turlna 
temple  ia  dreaied  and  armed  at  a  (Jrrck,  and  on  a  Haalli- 
cutan  vaae  at  Naplea  (lleydemann,  Ko.  lltes)  of  «oml  tlrvek 
work,  a  iwinUnir  repreaeuta  three  yuutha,  erlilcntly  l.rrekt, 
ahootlnx  wrth  bowt  and  arrowa  al  a  cock  on  a  column. 
Anions  the  Roinana  areltert  are  rarely  mentioned, 
Throughom  the  mlihlle  age*  the  arvhera  formed  an  lin|mr- 
tiuit  part  of  the  armte*  of  Europe;  but,  at  they  were 
drawn  wholly  from  the  peaaanta  and  towiwpeople  the 
q ability  and  their  retainer*  were  often  tuaptctoiia  of  uinii, 
and  the  free  uae  of  the  how  among  the  common  people 
waa  often  dlacoiiraged.  In  aonic  countrlea,  too,  the  art*. 
Hat  »*t  to  much  preferred  that  tbc  ionirtiow  came  little 
Into  uae,  In  England  large  budkea  of  ardiera  were  fur- 
nlahrd  l>y  town*  and  ooonUea  to  the  royal  artniea.  and 
weru  ariued  with  sonic  detiree  of  luiiforuiity  with  the  tteel 
cap,  tlie  eaiqbeaon  or  hauuerk,  and  a  thort  doublv-oiljtvd 
twont,  liealdea  bow  and  quiver.  There  1*  do  record  of 
mounted  archers  In  the  Kngliah  armies,  hut  they  were 
couunon  on  the  continent ;  the  dukea  of  Burgundy  main- 
tained Urge  bodies  of  them,  and  King  Charles  VII.  of 
France  had  a  body-guard  of  mounted  men  armed  with 
brfgaiitltxt  or  gambeaoD,  and  carr)  ing  a  longbow.  Prom 
thia  laat  nrganlraUon  the  name  «rr*rr»  came  to  be  spoilt. ' 
to  the  body-guard  of  one  of  the  later  k' 
weapon  waa  tho  harqnehuae,  which  r 
diafla,  and  (until  the  ncrulutkio)  I 

S'nardt  of  the  French  elites. 
!.  Same  as  areher-fi»h. — 3.  [cap.]   The  con- 
stellation Sagittarius. 

archeresa  (ftVcher-es),  s.  [<  archer  +  -ess.]  A 
female  archer.  [Hare.] 

She,  therefore,  glorious  oreAaraai  of  heaven. 

Cotrper,  Iliad,  hi. 

archer-flab  (ar'oher-fish),  n.  A  name  given  to 
three  species  of  the  genus  Tozolet  ana  family 
ToxoMir  (which  see),  occurring  in  the  East  In- 
dian and  Polynesian  seas.  To  this  Hah  ha*  been 


r  king*  of  France,  whoae 
h  replaced  the  bow  and 
0  to  Uie  watchmen  or 


ascribed  the  power  of  shooting  drop*  of  water  to  the  dis- 
tance of  s  or  4  feel,  with  mm  aim,  at  Insect*,  canting  them 
to  fall  Into  the  water,  when  It  aeizea  and  devour*  them. 
Thia  power  hat  been  aoutited  or  deoied  try-  tevcrsl  Ichthy- 
olouleta.    Alao  called  errAer  and  darttr-finh. 

archeria*  (ar-ke'ri-jl),  w.  [ML,  <  OF.  archiem. 
<  nrc* tcT,  an  archer.  Cf.  archery.]  Iu  medieval 
fort-,  an  aperture  through  which  archers  or 
longbowmen  might  discharge  their  arrows. 
See  loophole,  and  compare  6aht«fr<iri/i. 

archer  ship  (ar'cher-ahip),  n.  Skill  as  an  archer. 

archery  (ar'cher-i),  n.  [<  MR.  artherie,  <  OF. 
archvnc,  <  an-AcT,  arehier,  bowman.]  1.  The 
uae  of  the  bow  and  arrow :  the  practice,  art,  or 
skill  of  archora ;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow 
and  arrow. — S.  Archers  collectively. 

That  venison  free,  aittl  Bordeaux  wine. 


of  the 


—  the  iireAv.nwtfai'  dltla. 

4".  B.  Hrrrirk,  nant  Life,  p.  8». 


Tbii  holb.w,  which  we  

Ing  primarily  thedlgemlie  rarity, 
t.-niH  ..r  primitive  ttomach. 

.STfarxi.  Xat.  Hut.,  I.,  Int.,  p.  xl. 
archetV.    See  nrrAm*-. 

archer  (arVher),  «.  \<  ME.  arehtr,  archere, 
arehter,  <  OF.  nrrher.  arrhier,  F.  rireAeT  =  Pr.  <rr- 
tjuier,  arehier  =  Sp.  arquero  =  Pg.  arqueiro  =  It. 


Smt.  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  Sn. 
3.  In  old  late,  a  service  of  keeping  a  bow  for 
the  lord's  defense. 

archespore  {llr'kY-Kpor),  it.  [<  NL.  areheepo- 
Hum,  i  Or.  apxt;  first,  +  <t-dpof,  a  seed.]  In 
but.,  a  layer  of  small  cells  within  the  anther, 
giving  rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  and 
to  the  very  delicate  lining  of  the  anther-cell. 

The  nunc  I*  alao  given  to  a  alinilar  •tnictnre  In  tome  of 
the  vascular  cryptogama    Also  called  arrAwjwriwM. 

archesthatic  (fr-kes-Uiet'ik),  a.   [<  Or.  i,,X; 

af>X'-,  first,  +  oio#vrof,  verbal  adj.  of  aiattavreOai, 
perceive:  see  e»f*ff«!.]  Pertaining  to  or  ehar- 
acteristio  of  archesthetism.  Also  spelled  arch- 
antithetic. 

archestheticisjn  (ar-kes-thet'i-sixm),  n.  [< 
archcethctic  +  -isni.]    Same  as  archeiitlictum. 

The  hy|x.Uie*b  of  archintkitievrm,  then,  maintain*  that 
eotwclouitieat  an  Well  u*  life  prL-.-e.led  unnnUni.  and  baa 
l*-en  Hie  ;.niiiM»l  mMU  In  the  creation  of  oiwuilc  alnic. 
lure.  Sr.Vnrr.IV.  ill. 

archesthetism  (Sr-ken'thc-tiim),  «.  [<  nrrA- 
c*lhrtir+  -intu.]  The  lit-pvthesis  of  Iho  primi- 
tive creative  fum-tlon  ofi-iriiscimtHnctm;  the  hy- 
|M>tlii-i*ts  that  ennso-ioustk-M;.,  eonaider^'d  as  att 
attribute  of  matter,  i*  primitive  and  u  cause  of 
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archeBthotiam 

evolution:  opposed  to  mcUjithetism  (which  see). 
^irthalktlicUm,, 


The  place  of  Uie  doctrine  of 
fuMinl  rrum  the  opposing  view  of  iwsbsef  Ar/witt,  wh*h  b 
held  t»y  many  inoiiiAta, 

K.  It.  Cai*.  Amcr.  NatnralUt,  XVI.  pi  4M. 

archetto  (ar-ket'6),  *>.  [It.,  a  »nmll  areb,  an 
arched  stick,  fiddlestick,  <  arco,  an  arch,  bow: 
see  arra'.]  An  implement,  consisting  of  a  wire 
stretched  across  a  forked  or  bent  stick,  used  for 
cutting  away  clay  from  a  molded  piece  of  pot- 
tery. 

archetypal  (ar'k*-ti-pal),  a.  [<  archetype  + 
ul.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arohetype ;  con- 
stituting a  model  or  pattern;  original:  an,  "one 
!  mind,"  (««wli    Also  arehctypie, 


Glorified  eye*  mmi  see  lijf  tbe  ankrtypal  Sim,  or  the 
light  of  Hod.  .Sir  T.  Bmvnt,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  15. 

Archetypal  Idea,  n  Platonic  M>-».    Archetypal  world, 

an  InniuwrUI  world  supposed  by  tome  PlatoiuaU  lo  have 
been  lint  created  aa  a  pattern,  according  lo  which  th» 
acnsthlo  wortil  iu  oormtructed :  oppnaed  to  ettvpal  world. 
archetype  (tlr'ke-Up),  n.  [Formerly  aim  areki- 
type;  =  F.  archctype,<li.archtlfpnm,«3r.  apxl- 
nttm,  a  pattern,  model,  neut.  of  apx+rmoc, 
nrst-moMed,  as  an  exemplar  or  model,  <  Aprr-, 
apx';  first,  +  •ri-irreri'  (•/  'rrrr),  beat,  stamp,  > 
rfaor,  stamp,  mold,  pattern,  type:  aee  type.] 
1.  A  model  or  first  form ;  the  original  pattern 
or  model  after  which  a  tiling  is  made; 
dally,  a  Platonic  idea,  or  immaterial  pre 
iug  exemplar  of  a  natural  form. 

Aniong  tbe  anclcnta,  the  co-cilatcnee  of  tbe  Epicurean 
and  stoical  ecluHria,  which  olfcrt.il  lo  the  world  two  en 
Urvly  different  nrtktlyprr  of  « Irtue,  secured  In  a  »riy  re- 
aurksbte  manner  the  ronqriiHIoii  uf  dlflemit  kliwfa  of 
eicellencc.  LseJtn,  Kurop.  Morula,  I.  tad. 

Mao  ii  Uie  arthrlyye  of  the  oiilmal  creation,  tbe  liigitest 
manifestation  of  life.   /Xoswum.  Nil.  and  Uie  Bible,  p.  ». 

S.  In  coining,  the  atandanl  weight  by  whieh 
others  are  adjusted  :  now  called  the  prototype. 
— 3.  In  cow/Kir.  anat.,  a  primitive  generalized 
plan  of  structure  assumed  to  have  l>ecn  subse- 
quently modified  or  lost  by  differentiation  and 
specialization:  as,  the  vertebrate  archetype. — 
C,  The  original  form  from  which  a  clasa  of  re- 
lated forms  in  plants  or  animals  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  descended.  Jtanein. 
archetypic  (ar-k£-tip'lk),a.  [<archetypc  +  -re] 
Hame  as  archetypal. 

archetypical  (ar-k^tip'i-kal).  o.    [<  archetype. 

Cf.  Or.  aptrrtTMur,  adv.]  Same  aa  archetypal. 
archetypically  (ttr-k*-tip'i-kal-i),  adv.   In  an 

archetypal  manner ;  after  the"  mode  or  plan  of 

an  archetype. 

archetyplirt  Ur'kf-ri-pist),  ».  [<  archetype  + 
-fef.J  Ono  who  studies  early  typographv.  .V. 
E.  D. 

archens,  -■    See  areha'ug. 

arch-fiend  (areh'fend'),  a.  [< arch.  +  fiend ;  = 

G.  er^feind."]    A  chief  fiend;  specifically,  the 

devil. 

archi-.  [L.,  etc.,  <  Qr.  apx-t  aP.T'->  first,  chief: 
aee  arch-,  the  naturalized  E.  form  of  the  same 
prefix.]  A  prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  original 
form  of  arch-,  first,  chief.    See  arch-. 

archiarnphiaster  (ar'ki-am-fi-as'tcx),  a.  Same 
as  arcauniuAHMtrr. 

archlannelid  {ar-ki-nn'c-lid),  a.  and  ».   L  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Archiannelida. 
II.  ".  One  of  the  Arektanntluta,  as  an  annelid 


parablast.    ft'ilkrlm  lit*,    (b)  A  name  given 

by  His  to  tbe  cpililiu<t. 

archiblaatie  (ar-ki-hlaa'tlk),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from  the  arcbiblast :  applied 
to  those  holobl&stic  eggs  which,  by  equal  or 
palingenetic  as  well  as  total  segmentation  of 
tho  yolk  (vitellus),  produce  an  arehigaatrula  in 
germinating. 

archiblastuU  (ar-ki-Waa'tu-uJ],  a. ;  pi.  archi- 
bUutuI*  (-1«).  [NL.,  <  Or"  a,.t(-,  chief,  +  NL. 
bla»tula.~]  Iu  embryol.,  a  hollow  and  usually 
globular  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  similar  cells,  and  which  by  in- 
vagination develops  an  archigaatrulu. 

Yelk-diriiion  U  complete  and  regular,  and  glnariee  to 
a  »eilcular  mornU  {mrrhiblaMula  at  HawkoIX  each  cell  of 

^ltSt_lj  lfl  ^kf  lJV felled  W  10l  IL  ttA2cl1a\ti4?  clliUID- 

Wtuifji,  Anal.  Inrert,  p.  553. 
Archibuteo  (llr-ki-bn'te-o),  n.  [NL.,<  L.  arc**-, 
first,  +  outro,  buzzard.^    A  genua  of  buzzards, 
of  tho  family  FalevnuUr,  having  booted  tarsi. 


archimandritate 

arehiepiseopat»  ( ar'ki^-pi«'ki>-pAt),  n.  [<  Mh. 
*(irca«7>t»4i>;Ki(Mir,  <  archt-  +  epitcopatt 


of  the  genua  Polygortliux.   Also  orc*i<i»»crW/j«. 

Archianiielida (iir'kl.a-neri^S),  ».pl.  [NL..< 
Or.  apX'--  first,  +  NL.  Annelida.]  A  siiliclasa 
or  other  leading  division  of  annelids,  supposed 
to  be  the  nearest  living  representative*  of  the 
arehetypa  1  segmented  worms.  The  best  -known 
genus  ib  I'olitfurdiiui  ( which  see). 

archiannelidan  (aKki-a-iiel'inlan),  a.  and  n. 
I.  n.  Pertuining  to  the  Archianncltda. 
TL  n.  Same  as  arrhianncliti. 

archlater  (ar-ki-a'ter).  ».  (=  liuss.  arkhiya- 
leru  —  OnG.  or--if,  Mllti.  ar:el,  li.  ar:t  =  D. 
arte,  etc.,  a  physician,  <  ML.  arehiatcr,  <  L. 
arckiatru*.  <  <ir,  iu> »'""(»«;.  <  o/'t'-.  chief.  + 
iarpor,  pbysioiiin.]  A  chief  physician:  a  title 
first  given  by  the  Koman  emperors  to  their 
chief  plivsiciiins,  and  now  applii-i  on  tho  conti- 
nent of  F.iiriipo  to  llie  first  or  twtly  physician  of 
a  prince,  nml  to  the  first  physician  of  some 
cities;  specifically,  in  Kussia,  the  first  imperial 
physician. 

archiblast  (iir'kl.liWt),  n.  [<  Gr.  or'.t'-,  first, 
primilive,  +  .i/aarur.  germ.]  In  embroil.:  («) 
The  fonnatlvo  yulk  of  uu  egg ;  that  which  com- 
poses the  germ,  ami  in  germination  Is-eomes  the 
embryo,  as  distiuguislied  from  the  food-yolk  or 


A.  Uaopvi,  tbe  mnsh-l«ipie<l  tjumnl  of  Europe  and 
America,  la  tbe  bcat.km,wn  upcrti^.  A.  Mneti-johanni*  U 
the  black  btuiard  <4  America,  and  A ,  trrruginnu  tbe  weat< 
em  ruiich-lm  or  CaiUorniaii  Miaiml-nawii. 
archlcalt  (ar'kl-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  dprwif,  pertain- 
ing to  rule,  <  aflxn.  nile,  first  place,  lieginnlng, 

<  apfin;  rule,  be  first:  see  ore*-.]  1.  Of  tho 
nature  of  government ;  ruling. — 2.  Chief;  pri- 
mary; primordial. 

archicarp  (Sr'ki-kkrp),  n.    [<  Gr.  apx'-,  firet,  + 
nopiroc,  fruit.}    In  hot.,  same  aB  nseoaonium. 
archlcercal  (kr-ki-ser'kai),  a.    [<  Gr.  npx'-, 
chief,  +  nipmc,  tail,  +  -«/.]   Having  a  worm- 
like  tail  without  fin-folds,  as  a  fish;  exhibiting 
archlcerry,  as  a  fish's  tall, 
archicercy  (Hr'ki-ser-si),  h.    [See  arehierrcol.] 
Tbe  state  of  being  archieercal ;  the  primitive 
condition  of  a  fLsb/s  tail  when  it  is  archieercal. 
A.  Ryder. 

archlcytula  (nr-ki-sit'ft-lJl),  n.;  pL  archicyt*!* 
f-le).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ap^i-,  chief,  +  NL.  cytuta.] 
In  embryol.,  the  parent  cell  or  cytula  which  re- 
sults from  an  arvhimonerula  by  the  re-forma- 
tion of  a  nucleus,  and  which  proceeds,  by  total 
and  e(|ual  or  palingenetic  segmentation,  to  de- 
velop in  succession  an  arrhimorula,  arebiblas- 
tula.  and  arrhignstmla. 
Archideamidffl  (»r-ki-«les'mi-dc).  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  .ire*Mfej«iiii  (<  Or.  apxi;  chief,  4"  iftttm,  baud), 
the  typical  genus.  +  -Mir.']  A  family  of  palaeo- 
zoic fossil  myriapods  of  the  archlpolypodous 

archidiaconal  (ar'ki-di-nk'tm-al),  a.  [<  L. 
archidiaconun,  archdeacon:  see  archdeacon."] 
Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  or  to  his  office: 
as,  an  archidiaconal  visitation. 

Thin  Prelate  rati*  tiiinaclf  Eiarcb,  and  claims  Anki- 
diaamal  rl^ebCa  lo  the  whole  Dlovcee- 

J.  Jf.  XmU.  CaaUni  Clmrch,  I,  ML 

archidiaconate  (ttr'ki-dl-ak'gu-«t),  n.  [<ML. 
archulMtcmtatw*,  <  L.  archidiuconiu :  see  arch- 
deacon and  -ate3.']  Tho  office  or  order  of  arch- 
deacons. 

archlepiHcopacy(*ryki-^-pis'k9-p»-si),  n.  [As 

nrchirpun  iip-atc  +  -afy.  t'f.  ri>i*ev[>aty.]  The 
state  or  dignilv  of  an  arclitiiNliop. 
archlepiscopal  (ar-ki -f-pls'ko-pal),  a.  [<  L. 
afchirjHHcopH,,  unhbishop:  see"  archhithop.] 
Pertaining  to  an  archbishop  or  to  his  office:  as, 
Canterbury  is  au  arclikpiewpal  sou. 

A  IVanrUciui  friar  roilr  t^fonr  him.  lmrinff  aloft  the 
Ol&seiYe  silver  true*,  Uie  arxhii-j>\*c>'ixit  4tilli4lar,r<il  'I'«iIim1.k 
ProcAt.  li  rd.  ami  In.,  il.  21. 

archicpiscopality  (ilr'ki-o-iii^-k6-pa!'i-ti) 
[<  archiepi»mpal  +  -ify.]  The  dignity  7>r  e 
of  au  archbishop;  archiepiauopavy.  Fuller. 


archi.  and  ejiiwojtate.]  The  office  or 
of  an  archbishop;  an  archbishopric. 

arcbierey  (ar-ki'e-ri),  n.  [<  Kusa.  arkhierfi, 
<  Gr.  apx'tp***,  a"  high  priest,  <  apx-,  apxi-, 
chief,  first,  +  upt(<  Q  Kuss.  ieriX),  a  priest,  < 
itpdc,  holy,  sacred.]  The  prelacy:  a  collective 
term  for  tho  higher  orders  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Kttsaian  Church,  including  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  Pinkerton. 

archigastrula  (tr-ki-gaa'trB-uJ),  n. ;  pi.  archi- 
gattrula  {-li).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  apx*-,  chief,  +  NL. 
ffastntla.]  in  embryot.,  a  bell-gaatrula ;  a  gas- 
trula  which  is  bell-shaped  or  has  the  form  of  a 
deep  cup,  resulting  from  that  method  of  egg- 
cleavage  and  gastrulation  supposed  to  be  prim- 
itive or  palingenetic.  It  oonin  tn  various  animals, 
from  aponjrea  up  lo  tbe  lowctt  rertabntca  S#t  tMelnaw 
rnito,  unit  cat  ander  ffastmiatitm, 

arcbigraphert  (ar-kig'ra-fer),  a.   [<  LL.  arrJti- 

gjapfue,  <  Gr.  aipx'-i  chief,  +  ypipeiv,  write.  Cf. 

Gr.  apxcfpauuarrif,  of  same  aenae  and  same  ulti- 
ma to  origin.]    A  chief  secretary.  Blount, 
archil  (ar'kil),  »■   [Early  mod.  £.  also  archalL 

archel,  etc.,  corrupt  forma  of  orchit  (q.  v.),  < 

MK.  orchelL  <  OF.  orchd,  orcheil,  or  set  I.  mod. 

F.  orteiUe.  <  It,  orctlla,  orieello  —  08p.  orchitis 

mod.  orrAiVM  =  Pg.  orecV 

mined.)  1.  A  rich  \-iolet, 

maave,  or  purple  coloring 

matter  obtained  from  cer- 
tain   lichens,  especially 

the  Roecella  tinetoria  and 

It.   fnciformis. —  S.  The 

lichen  from  which  the  dye 

is  obtained.  Hee  Roecella. 

It  la  bruised  lietween  atooes, 

moistened  with  putrid  urine, 

and  Billed  with  quicklime  or 

other  alkaline  liquor.    It  Aral 

becomn  pnrpuab-red  In  color. 

and  then  tarix  to  violet.  In 

the  Aral  atate  tt  la  called  archil. 

and  In  the  second  litmua.  b>'era 

rarely  use  archil  by  itself,  on 

at*L'iMlnl  of  tie  dearneai  and  the 

periehablrneM  of  its  beauty. 

Tbcy  employ  It  to  give  a  M..im 

t*>  otber  onlora,  as  tdnka,  liluea, 

and  bUeka:  hut  this  btooni  son 


AntMlKtrrrlU  tf<t~U\. 


« hil  b 


.1 


ployed 

while  litmua  ui  employed  by  cbmntta  ii»  u  teal  for  acidity 
or  alkalinity. 

Alao  written  orchil,  and  formerly  archatt,  or- 
ehal,  orchel,  orchetta. 

Archilochian  (ar-ki-16'ki-an),  a.  [<  L.  Archi- 
locMue,  <  Gr.  %/>r<^orr<or,  p^iiaining  to  Spjixo- 
r»f,  L.  ArchUochut,  a  poet  and  satirist  of  Paras, 
who  lived  about  TOO  b.  c]  1.  Pertaining  to 
Archiloehus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Paros,  noted  for 
the  bitterness  and  severity  of  his  satire. 
Hence— 2.  Severe;  ill-natured:  aa,  Archilo- 
chian bitterness.— 3.  In  irae,  pro*.,  noting  four 
stanzas— (1)  A  dactylie  hexameter  alternatiiur 
wit  h  a  pentheulm  (called  a  letter  Archilochian) 
or  (2)  with  an  iainhelegus.  (3)  An  ianiblo 
trimeter  alternating  with  an  elegiambus.  (4) 
A  verse  consisting  of  four  dactyls  and  three 
trochees  (called  a  (treater  Archilochian)  alternat- 
ing with  an  iambic  trimeter  cataleetie. 

archilowe  (ar'chi-lou),  «.  [Sc.,  also  o-rcAnVv;* 
and  arehilagh,  a  corrupt  word:  according  to  the 
Imp.  Diet.,  <  D.  Aer-,  again,  4-  gelag  (Ott.  ^*e- 
lacgh),  share  of  expeuse  at  an  inn,  —  8c.  laugh, 
Uiuck,  also  laicln,  lairing,  tavern-  " 
ing:  see  laving  and  'far'.]  The 
one  who  has  been  treated  in  an  inn  or  tavern 
sometimes  reckons  himself  bound  in  honor  to 
make  to  tho  company:  when  he  calls  for  hia 
bottle  ho  is  said  to  give  his  arcAilotce.  [Scotch.] 

1  pnrnoae  that  this  Rood  little  Rrntleman  that  seems 
'  rfoiiichb-ii.  aa  I  may  say.  tn  tbb 

of  braisly,  anil  III  pay  for  another  by  way  of 


■sir  forlmiithu-ii.  aa  I 
fur  a 

SrrA&or*. 


hia  tuilyie.  ahall  aend 
'or  another  by  wi 
s'rarfl.  Rob  Roy,  zxiin. 


archilute  i  iir'ki.lut),  a.  [< 
archlute.'*    Hame  aa  archlute. 

archimage  (tlr'ki-maj),  n.  [Formerly  also,  aa 
if  It.,  archimago,  and  aa  NL.  (trrAisui^us,  ij.  v.] 
A  chief  magician  or  enchanter;  a  wizard. 

The  i  tiaroctcr  of  saire  and  archimaor  had  fully  Imprinted 
Itwlf  on  tiki  countenance.  Ifaryt.  Brit..  XIV.  4t?z 

archimaguB  (ar-ki-ma'gus),  n. ;  pi.  archimagt 
(-ji).  ["L.,  <  Gr.  rip^i>ia)of,  chief  of  the  magi, 
<  opt'-,  chief,  +  finyoc,  one  of  the  magi :  see 
magi.  J  1 .  The  high  priest  of  the  Persian  magi, 
or  worshipers  of  fire. — 2.  A  chief  magician  ; 


archimandritate  (lir-ki-man'dri-tat),  ii. 
chimaMlrite  +  -alt*.]    The  dignity,  oflS 
provinco  of  an  archimandrite. 


[<  ar- 
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archimandrite 

archimandrite  (lir-ki-man'drit),  n.  [<  Bill,  ar- 
ehimandrita,  <  LOr.  apxtum-iptrnc  (Eptphanius), 
chief  of  a  monastery,  <  Gr. 
ifX'-t  chief,  +  /iMpa,  a 
fold,  incisure,  cedes,  a 
monastery.]  In  the  Eait- 
eru  Church,  an  abbot-geu- 
erol,  having  other  aobots 
(hegoumenoi)  with  their 
monasteries  under  hi*  su- 
perintendence; also  some- 
times, especially  among 
the  Greeks,  the  abbot  of 
a  single  large  monastery. 
In  Kussls  the"  bishop*  uc  se- 
lected from  among  th«  archi- 
mandrites. Ttir  title  has  been 
retsined  among  those  who  sep- 
anted  from  the  Eastern  lliurvh 
and  submitted  to  Uie  pope 
while  itill  observing  Uie  Greek 
rlta  (tile  so-called  I'nlted 
Oreeks),  and  tlvctr  monasteries 
are  now  subject  to  one  proto- 
srchlmandrttc.  ACTngregsttoo 
of  Basillan  monks  exbiUng  In  Sicily  Wort  til*  eloventh 
century  has  been  under  Uie  care  of  an  archimandrite  ap- 
parently from  that  time.  Ita  head  abliey  li  that  of  San 
aalvstore  In  Messina,  and  It  forms  an  exempt  archlman- 
drttatc  Immediately  dependent  on  the  pope.  In  the  early 
church,  and  sometimes  during  Uie  middle  sges  In  Um 
Western  Church,  the  word  wan  used  vague ly  a*  equl Talent 

Archimedean  (Hr'ki-me'ilrJ-Hii  or  -me-de'an), 
a.  [<  L.  Archiuiedem,  <  Or.  'jipxf^fioi,  <  'Aj>x<- 
snjo>f,  L-  Archimedes,]  Pertaining  to  Archi- 
medes, a  celebrated  mathematician,  born  at 
Syracuse  in  the  third  century  B.  c,  or  to  his 
mechanical  inventions.— Archimedean  drtlL  See 
drat— Archimedean  principle,  or  principle  of  Ar 
chimed**  («)  Tho  principle  of  Uie  equilibrium  of  Uie 
lever ;  namely,  that  a  lever  loaded  wiUi  two  weights,  on 
opposite  aidea  of  the  fulcrum,  l>  In  equilibrium  when  the 
weight*  are  inveraely  proportional  to  the  length  of  Uie 
arua*  at  whose  enda  Uicy  hang,  and  that  the  prvatu.ro  on 
Uie  fulcrum  of  the  lever  la  then  exactly  equal  to  the  nm 
o<  Ui«  two  weights.  (M  Tlie  hydrostatics!  principle,  alao 
discovered  by  Archimedes,  that  a  body  immeraed  In  a  fluid 
loses  an  amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  It  dis- 
places. Archimedean  propeller,  a  propeller  emulating 
of  a  continuous  spiral  rami  on  a  hollow  core  running 
leogtbwlae  of  the  vessel.  It  is  as  amplification  and  ex- 
tension of  tike  screw.— Archimedean  railway,  s  form  of 
railway  in  which  a  continuous  shaft  rotate*  on  pillar*  be- 
tween the  llnr*  of  rails,  and  |>ru|iela  the  car  by  mean*  of  a 
acrcw  which  engage*  In  s  pedestal  attached  to  the  car.  - 
Archimedean  screw,  s  device  for  raising  water,  aaid  to 


hare  been  Invented  by  Archimedes.  It  It  ntsde  by  forming 
s  spiral  tube  within,  or  by  winding  sfloxiblo  tulw  iplrslly 
about,  a  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  Is  placed  tu  an  in- 
clined position,  and  the  lower  end  Is  immersed  in  water, 
its  revolution  will  cause  Uie  water  to  more  upward  through 
the  spiral  chambers.  Whatever  uusullty  of  water  first  en- 
ters the  screw  Immediately  descend*  by  its  own  weight  to 
thekvwrst  point  of  thn  spiral:  but  this  point  bring  slwsya 
shifted  higher  up  by  Uie  revolution  of  trie  screw,  the  wster 
ussy  thus  lie  rsuea  to  s  con*idcrsiilc  height.  Also  called 
isster.jrreH'  anil  tpirai  pump.  —  Archimedean  solid,  one 
of  the  thirteen  solids  described  by  Archimedes,  which, 
without  being  regular,  have  all  their  solid  smile*  alike,  all 
thrir  faces  regular,  and  not  less  Hud  four  fsce*  of  sny  ooe 
kind  :  sometime*  Incorrectly  called  trmi-rr;/viw  aoiiW*. 
Thrysre  the  truncated  MraAAfron,  the  cwfroofaAecfms,  the 
trunettftd  act akrdron,  the  truncal*,!  run*,  the  rAtrMiWcwSuc- 
fcJo-drcu,  the  truncated  euboetahsum,  the  ic-oeiifituVc-a- 
Aedron,  the  tntncittfi  K**nhr<lrvnt  Uie  rruncdfed  doaVcu- 
Sedron,  the  rnue-cwee,  the  rAoineicoeufodecaA*dron,  the 
rrttneafed  ■cAritfwfecaAcdron,  Slid  Uie  rnut-doaVeaAei/roa. 
Bee  these  terms. 

archimonemla  (ttr'ki-m6-ner'f>-l*),  n. ;  pi.  nr. 
c*moiseTw;<r(-le).  [NL..<:  Ur.d/w-,  first,  +  NL. 
monerula.]  In  embryo!.,  a  term  invented  by 
Haeckel  and  defined  by  him  as  a  eytod  in  which 
the  formative  and  tho  nutritive  yolk  are  not  din- 
tine  t.  It  Is  s  •perls]  name  for  the  moneruls  stage  of  a 
holohlsstlc  egg  which  undergoes  pnllikgenelir  or  primitive 
ss  well  as  total  cleavage,  and  the  several  succeeding  stages 
of  whlr.h  are  sn  archie)  tula,  srcliimoruU,  srchiblssluls. 
snd  arehigsstruUi. 

archlmornla  <  iir-ki-mor' ij-lll),  n. ;  pi.  archimoru- 
Ue  (-lt>).  [Mi.,  <  Gr.  AoX';  first,  +  NL.  Btorwto.  ] 
In  emftryi).,  the  morula  or  mulberry-mass  which 
results  from  the  total  and  equal  segmentation 
of  the  vitellus  or  volk  of  an  archieytula ;  n  sol- 
id, iretierally  globular,  mass  of  cleavage-cell* 
whieii  proceed  to  develop  an  arehiblastulu  and 
arehigastnila. 

archinephra,  » 
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archinephric  (Hr-ki-nef'rik),  a.  [<  archinrph- 
r»»  +  -»cj  Pertaining  to  an  archinephron  or 
primitive  kidney:  hb?  the  archinephric  duct. 

archinephron  (ar-ki-nef 'ron),  n.;  pL  archi- 
nephra (-ri).  [NL.,  <  Or.  apx1-,  first,  +  l-tdpev, 
kidney.]  In  embryol.,  the  primitive  or  rudi- 
mentary, as  distinguished  from  tho  final  defin- 
itive, renal  excretory  organ  of  an  animal;  the 
primitive  kidney. 

arching  (nr'ehing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  are*1.] 
Arched  work  or  formation ;  the  arched  portion 
of  a  structure. 

archipelagian  (Hr'ki-pe-la'ji-an),  a.  Same  as 
arcAipetot/ie. 

archipelagic  (ar'ki-p?-laj'ik),  n.  [<  archipel- 
ago +  -icT]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archipelago. 

The  orrAiWomr  fringe  of  coast  line. 

Fortniohtiy  /tre.,  XXXIX.  57. 

archipelago  iar-ki-pera-go),  n.  [Karly  mod. 
E,  archpelago,  also  archipelage  and  archipelagic 
(and  abbr.  archipel  =  D.  0.  archipel,  <  F.  archtptl 
=  Pr.  archipel;  cf.  early  mod,  P.  archlnelagoe) 
=  OSp.  arctpieJago,  Sp.  archipielagv  =  OPg.  ar- 
cepelago,  Pg.  archipelago  (cT.  Ran,  arkiptlag, 
arkipelagiu.  Ruse,  arkhiptiagu,  NOr.  apx,7r<*a- 
>ef,  liL.  archityeUnrus),  <  It.  arcipclago,  orig.  the 
^£gean  sea,  lit.  the  chief  gulf  or  sea  (in  dis- 
tinction from  minor  bodies  of  water  to  which 
the  term  pclago,  ML.  pelagtu,  was  applied),< 
arct-  (L.,  etc.,'arcft/-),  chief,  principal,  +pelago 
(= Sp.  pUtago  =  Pg.  pelage,  pego  =  Pr.  pelcg), 
gulf,  abyss,  pool,  sea,  <  ML.  L.  pelagtu,  <  Or. 
xrtayoc,  sea :  see  pelagic.}  1.  [cap.]  Originally 
and  specifically,  the  sea  which  separates  Oreece 
from  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  the  /Egean 
sea,  studded  with  a  number  of  small  islands. 
Hence,  generally — S.  Any  body  of  water 
abounding  with  Islands,  or  the  islands  them- 
selves collectively. 

ArcMpolypoxla(»r'lci-po-lip'y-ii)n,  n. pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  iipr'>  nr»t,  +  Ivtvpoda,  pi.  of  Polt/pitt, 
a.  v.]  A  group  of  fossil  myriapods  from  tlie 
Carlxiniferous  formation  of  Illinois  and  Great 
Britain,  related  to  the  Chilognatha,  but  having 
the  tergites  small  and  armed  with  large  spines, 
tlie  sternites  proportionally  large  and  bearing 
crateriform  cups,  supposed  to  be  possibly  gill- 
Buptiorts.  Tlie  ^rrsisafnmla  had  two  legs  to  escli  seg- 
ment, ss  In  the  extant  biptnirida,  snd  sppeor  to  hsve  be- 
come extinct  In  tho  Fsleosoic  epoch.  Tliree  fsmlllr*  h»>« 


aixhitoctnre 

architect  (Ur'ki-tekt),  n.  [=  F.  architccie r*  It. 
arehitetto,  <  Ij.  architects,  also  architectcm,  <  Gr. 
aiiX'rUruv,  chief  builder,  chief  artificer,  <  apX'-i 
chief,  +  r/sruv,  a  worker,  esp.  in  wood,  a  car- 
penter, joiner,  builder:  see  tectonic,]  1.  A 
person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building;  one  who 
understands  architecture,  or  whose  profession 
it  is  to  form  plans  and  designs  of  buildings  and 
superintend  the  execution  of  them.  Hence  — 
2.  One  who  plans,  designs,  or  consummates  any 
complex  thing:  as,  the  supreme  Architect  of 
the  universe ;  he  is  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes.— 3.  Oine  who  contrives,  devises,  or  plots. 
Chief  arehitttt  snd  plotter  of  these  woes. 

■SAol.,  fit-  And.,  v.  5. 

architective  (ttr'ki-tek-tiv),  a.  [<  architect  + 
-4rc\]  Used  in  building;  proper  for  building, 
architectonic  (ftr'ki-tek-ton'ik),  a.  and  ».  [= 
F.  arehittctonique,  <  L.  architectoniau,  <  Gr. 
apr'rsvcrovnoir,  pertaining  to  architecture,  fem. 
ap^trrsrovtsij,  n.,  architecture,  <  apxiri*Tuw,  chief 
workman:  see  architect.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  architecture;  hence,  pertaining  or  relating 
to  construction  or  design  of  any  land. 

The  ArrlueologtU  cannot  fall  to  remark  how  severe.  In 
s  true  sge  of  art.  la  the  observance  of  this  greet  Arthitee. 
feme  law  — how  ita  Influence  pervades  all  design  — how  the 
pictures  on  Greek  vsses,  or  the  richly  embossed  snd  chased 
work  of  the  mediiri  a!  ^Msmttbs,  are  all  adjusted  to  tbe 
form  and  surface  allotted  to  them  by  an  external  necessity. 

C.  T.  Snctm,  Art  and  Archa-ol.,  p.  34. 


constructing.— 3.  Hclating^to  the  < 
n  of  a  complete  and  scientifically  arranged 


Mr.  Scudilcr  ha*  proposed  the  nsroe  ^n-Aijiofyymfa  for 
a  group  of  fossil  myrispods  which,  while  closely  relsted  to 
the  CsiiopnatAo,  show  several  Important  polnia  of  differ- 
ence. .•Sfesd.  .Vat.  UUt..  II.  IKS. 

archlpolypodan  (ar'ki-po-lip'$-dan),  ».  One 
of  tho  ArchipoljfiKxta. 

archipolypodona  (ftrMri-po-lip'o-dus),  a.  Per- 
taining tu  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Archi- 


(fcr-kip'us),  n.  [NL.,  in  form  as  Gr. 
".pritrtroc,  a  proper  unnie.  j  A  butterfly,  l>a- 
naHK  archippus:  the  technical 
used  as  an  English  word. 
Archiptera  (kr-kip'te-ril),  n 
aax';  first,  +  irrepiV,  wing.] 
tern  of  classification,  an  order  of  h< 
inetaboloua  winged  insects,  equivalent  to  tho 
Ptcudoneuroptcra  of  other  authors, 
archipteryginm  (ar'kip-te-rij'i-um),  m. ;  pi. 
archiptert/gta  (-4).  [NL.,  <  Or.  apx'-,  first,  chief, 
+  irrfpt7<ov,  dim.  of  frr/ptij,  a 
wing,  <  rrtpov,  a  wing,  =  E. 
feather.]  The  archetypal  form 
or  primitive  type  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  limbs  of  vertebrates. 
It  was  supposed  by  Uegenbsnr  to  lie 
roost  nearly  approximated  In  nature 
by  the  pectoral  member  or  lln  of  the 
ceratodnntia*.  but  this  view  has  not 
l*ren  generally  accepted ;  by  other* 
tbe  jie<ctorid  member  of  a  primitive 
tclachisti  Ih  ts'lleved  tu  approximate- 
ly realise  tbe  Idea. 


a. 

tlo 

theory  or  system  of  doctrine. — 4.  Having  the 
same  relation  to  something  as  that  of  an  archi- 
tect to  his  work;  designing;  controlling;  gov- 
erning; directive. 

In  the  language  of  ArlatoUe,  which  of  these  two  tOultore 
snd  Religion)  I*  Uie  arehitrelonie  or  master-art  which  pre- 
scribe* to  sll  Uie  other  art*  and  occupation*  of  life  liieir 
functlons,  ss  tbe  msater-bullder  prescribes  their  duties  to 
hi*  workmen?  J.  C.  Shairp,  Culture  and  ReUglon,  p.  2s. 

Architectonic  Idea.  See  utra.- Architectonic  unity, 

the  unity  or  union  of  thr  parts  of  s  theory  or  system  which 
springs  from  tbe  principles  upon  which  the  theory  or  *ys- 
telU  depends. 

U.  n.  1.  The  science  of  architecture.  Also 
nrcAifrc tonics. — S.  In  logic,  the  art  of  construct- 
ing systems. 

By  orcAifectenic  I  understand  the  art  of  constructing  sys- 
tems. Kant,  CriUunc  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Msx  MullerX 
Or  these  two  sciences,  .  .  .  that  which  tresis  of  those 
conditions  of  knowledge  which  He  in  tlte  nsurs,  not  of 
thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  sbont,  ...  has 
been  called  .  .  .  arcAuWfonte,  In  so  far  as  It  treat*  of  the 
method  of  building  up  our  observation*  Into  «ystem. 

Sir  W.  Uamillon,  Logic,  App.  No.  I.  (leWI),  II.  J30. 

arcWtectonical(*rnri-tek-ton*i-kal),o.  Same 
as  arcnifcvtonir. 

*TUMM1*c.  Trscts,  p.  e. 
architectonically  (ar^ri-tek-ton'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  architectonic  manner;  according  to  true 
structural  principles  or  fitness, 
architectonics  (ar'ki-tek-ton'iks),  n.  pi. 
us  arcsifeetosic,  n.,  1. 

!tort  (ir'ki-U-k-tor),  n.    [ML.,  for  L. 


name  of  Arthipi*. 
d-f.<rni'>rihe«kel- 


I  hsvo  Rlv.-n  th< 
rvj/iuin  b'ttliegntii 

cton.  which  citend*  fn'in  the  limb- 
liesrlngcirillc  into  the  f  ree  nppcnilage. 

tVrfsriiewsr,  t'omp.  Anat-  dr.).  p.  4711. 

archistome  (ar'ki-stom),  (i.  [< 
Gr.  "jif-,  first,  +  f  riiua,  mouth.] 
In  r<wVf.,  the  primitive  elongat- 
ed blastopore  of  Hilatcralia. 

The  primitively  clonuated  mouth 'it 
Ihe  larva'  of  Kiliitemllu.  with  an  ex- 
tenileil  Ihiily-atla,  or  any  derived  form 
of  tile  latter,  or  wher.  ver  there  In  fori 
uii|ialntil  median  neural  j.latc,  or  where  a  pair  of  parallel 
neural  plates  ..r  conls  are  developed,  I  would  call  the  whole 


j>L   [NL..  <  Gr.  archltectort  (ir'ki-U-k-tor),  n.    [ML.,  foi  . 
In  Haeckel's  sys-   arehitcclm,  architecton :  see  orcaitocf.]    1.  An  " 
architect. —  2.  A  superintendent, 
architectreas  ( ar'ki-tek-tres),  n.    [<  archi lector 
+  -e**.]    A  female  architect.    Sir  B.  Wotlon, 
Rellouite.  [Kare.l 
arcbitectTiral  (ar-ki-tek'tur-al),  a.    [=  F.  ar- 
chitectural; <  architecture  +  -al.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  architecture  or  the  art  of  building; 
according  to  tbe  principles  of  architecture. — 
Architectural  notation.  See  nefstwn. 
archltecturalifft  (rir-ki-tek'tur-al-ist),  «.  [< 
arcAifeefara/  +  -isf.]    A  professed  student  of, 
or  connoisseur  in,  architecture.    X.  E.  D. 
architecturally  (ar-ki-tek'tur-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
architectural  manner;  with  regard  to  architec- 
tural principles;  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view. 

architecture  (llr'ki-tek-tur),  «.  [=F.  archi- 
tecture =  It,  arcAiteffura,  <,  L.  architecture,  <  ar- 
chitects, architect:  seeorcAitrrf.  TheGr.word 
is  ap^irrKTovia,  <  itpxtrittruv ;  also  ip  rirraToiisr; : 
see  architectonic]  X.  The  art  of  buildini;,  spe- 
cifically- of  fine  or  beautiful  building.  Architec- 
ture tticiodet-.  In  live  widest  sense,  (1)  tbe  principles  of 
doign  snd  of  ontanieut  ss  applied  to  building:  <2|  the 
sen-nee  of  construction.  Including  tbe  properties  of  iu- 


(Sl  the 


jljUoe 


J.  A. 


a  wel]-d«l)lic<l, 


Amer.  Natursllit,  1»6,  p.  1117 


terisl*  and  the  method*  of  eoiriblnlng  thern;  slid  (S)  the 
practice  of  fiiiirtnu-tlnn,  Ini-ludlng  estimates  of  cci«  snd 
ihe  directing  td  IiuiUUtn  and  workmen.  The  prscllo-  of 
Ibl*  art  require*  skill  In  dnlgn,  which  is  Uie  spi-i-lal  |.tt>v. 
ince  of  tbe  arclliU-rt,  and  skill  in  execution,  which  1^  the 
s|*cial  province  of  live  workmen  whom  the  njeliLtcct 
employs  aiel  ilirect*.  It  i>  the  function  of  skill  in  archi 
tectmal  design  to  enmbine  in  »  baruiolilous  scheme  the 
lieli  (Kiidcnt  and  often  hortile  nsiulrenients  (1)  of  use 
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it  by  practical  experience  or  by  iclintlrlc 
i  in  thf  JWjJiw 


and  convenience  as  dictated  i>y  the  condition*  of  the  pro*!-       It  (th«  oral  ciliated  band]  was  probably  primitively  a 
lem  In  hand ;  V!)  oi  constructive  necessity  and  fitness  ai    mouUi-ofgan  ot  Hi*  ancestral  gastnilated  arrAi'frocA.  simi- 
lar to  the  circlet  u(  clll*  In  Mi*  Protoson  tlllstt. 

Httall,  Host  .toe.  S.  H.,  1*84,  p.  «". 

-f(T), 
cf  university 
•  established  in 
Ho  It  the  director  of  tb«  Otford  pi™.  By 
••  lie  I*  to  be  a  pcreon  well  Instructed  in  i  _ . . 
i  Id  hla  place.  Architecture  I*  prop-    literature,  and  of  great  experience  In  philological  irar 
m  mere  building  by  the  presence  <it    aoite;  and  It  will  be  hla  duty  to  preside  over  the  opera- 
ndi* element   The  rai«t  inipoiianl    tions  ol  prtntliut  In  the  unlvcr*lty  printing  office,  and  to 

take  care  that  the  printing  materials  and  turnltiii-arr  all 
of  tlic  choicest  in  tbclr  several  klnda    In  work*  burning 


111  execution  Ifaetl- 

Igned.  and  thli  aklll 
rvc).**,  niochaiilin,  artl- 


1.  eserclacd  by 
.  una,  and  artUte,  each 
erly  dlsUnguished  from 

the  decorative  or  artistic  elomcnL  The  meat  inipoiianl 
style*  In  the  history  of  architecture  are  the  Egyptian.  As- 
»)Ttan,  Ucllenic.  Human.  Byzantine,  Medieval  (Including 
Kotu*nc*i|ii<t  ami  Pointed),  Renaissance,  and  Arabic.  (See 
these  and  other  adjective*  characterising  architectural 
styles.  >  The 
included  Ul 
(which  seeX 

AKhiteetvn,  the  art  of  building,  Include*  two  element*, 
theory  and  practice.  The  former  cianprehend*  the  Hue- 
art  lidc  proper.  Uie  body  of  Keneral  rule*  Inspired  hy 
laale  and  baaed  on  tradition,  und  the  adence,  which  ad- 
ult* of  demonstration  by  mean*  of  invarialile  a*i  ahso- 
lute  fonuula*.  Practice  Is  the  application  of  theory  to 
particular  need* ;  It  I*  practice  which  causes  the  art  and 
the  adence  to  conform  to  the  nature  of  material*,  to 
climate,  to  the  custom*  ot  a  period,  or  to  the  noccaslUo* 

r*5Sri  u"ihu,  Wet  de  T  Architecture  (trana.),  I.  110. 

We  muat  cnnaldcr  Archiitttur*  a*  the  (treat  law  which 
baa  In  all  lime  regulated  the  growth  and  affected  the 
form  of  painting  and  sculpture,  till  they  attain  to  a  certain 
period  In  their  development,  and  free  tbomsctve*  from  lu 
luftueuoe.  C.  T.  .Vrirhm,  Art  and  Arebieol.,  p.  ID. 

Arckittclim  and  eloquence  are  mliod  art*,  who*e  end 
U  sometlmca  beauty  and  sometimes  oar.  A'me/ew. 

S.  The  building  or  other  objects  produced  by 
arehiteoture  as  defined  above. — 3.  The  char- 
acter or  stylo  of  building :  as,  the  architecture 
of  Paris. — 4.  Construction  and  formative  de- 
sign of  any  kind. 

The  formation  of  the  flnt  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine 
arekiitOurt,  aarrtlml  to  a  particular  providence. 

f .  Aso-net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Civil  architecture,  the  branch  of  architecture  having 
to  do  with  building*  for  Uie  purpuae*  of  civil  life.— Mili- 
tary architecture,  the  branch  of  architecture  which  baa 
to  do  with  buildings  for  military  purpose* :  to  aume  client 
coextensive  with  military  engineering.  — Haval  archi- 
tecture, the  scjenco  and  practice  of  the  designing  and  eoti- 
junction  of  ships  and  of  their  engine*  and  appurtenances, 
architecture  (ar'ki-tek-tur).  r.  f.  [<  architec- 
ture, n.1    To  Coustnict;  build,  [liare.] 

This  wa*  arcAifscftsr*<f  thus 

Ity  the  great  Oceanu*.       A'rats,  KitigaT«tave. 

Architenthls  (ar-ki-tu'this),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
ap\i-,  first,  chief,  +  m<Wc,  squid.]  A  genus  of 
monster  cephalopoda,  or  giant 
squids,  of  the  family  Omnia-  "Vjftlrk** 
strephida,  and  related  to  Om-  ryU  \]Y/f* 
mastrcpha  except  in  size.  C\f&  ViSf  f\ 
Several  specie*  are  described,  as  A.  '  \  W]  |/r  f 
prtfueps,  A.  aarwjri,  and  A.  nuaap-  A  )  l"  hi  ■■  i 
lera.    Some  specimens  are  aald  to  \\{  III  1 

attain  a  total  length  of  upward  of  M      \  \  \\\ ' 
feeU    These  snimal*  furnish  Uie  \ 
basis  of  tact  for  tho  fabulous  moo-       |  i,V 
stcrs  known  as  devtl-flahea. 

One  of  the  giant  squids,  belonging, 
doubtleM,  to  tile  genu*  ^reAifeu- 
t hi*.  The  whaler*  have  long  hail  ac. 
counts  of  Uie  sperm  "liale  eating 
slant  squid,  portions  of  Uie  arms 
being  vomited  by  Uieao  animals  In 
Uicir  death  flurry,  but  science  has 
recognized  the  existence  ot  these  huge 
nioiattcr*  for  only  a  few  years. 

Stand.  .Vol.  liisL,  L  371. 

arcUtonn«rre^  (fir-shl-to- 

+  P.  tonncrrc,  thnnder, 
derbolt,  chamber  (of  a  irun, etc.),  <  L.  fonifrsni, 
thunder.]  A  form  of  steam-gun  described  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  supposed  to  hare  b 


dlj  architypographer  («r'ki-tl-png'i 

u  ,w  [<  arrAi-  +  tyiMMjrapher.')  The  chief 

scti-  printer  at  Oxford,  an  ofilce  oetablish 

skill  fie  Is  the  director  of  the  Oxford  press.  By  1* 


Archoplites 

O,  'tu  the  spite  .it  licli,  the  tlend  «  arch-mod .' 

SkaJc.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

arch-molding  (arch'mol'ding),  «.  [<  ureal  + 
molding.]  Bame  as  arehivolt:  used  espet'islly 
of  medieval  architecture. 

archness  (arch'nes),  h.  [<  arch3  +  -•jm*.]  The 
quality  of  being  arch;  slyneas  without  malice; 
cunning;  waggislinvss ;  roguishness;  pleasinir 
coyness :  as.  •  dryness  and  <tr<-*nc*»  of  humour," 
J.  l\>artonr  Pope,  p.  68. 

..f  tweetni-as  and  arcAiKss  in  her 


r  Iter  to  altront  anybody. 
1dc  and  l-reludlre,  p.  it. 


corrector*, 

lar*  which  concern  the 


parti  cu 

ent  and  perfection  of  the 


work. "   He  Is  aUo  «  "j«ri«  uvtwr  bedel  in  civil  law. 
Axchiulid*  (ar-lri-u'li-do),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Ar- 
chinltu  +  -itttr.j    A  family  of  fossil  arehi- 
lous  mj-riapods.    Scudder,  1868. 
ulua  (ar-ki-u'lus),  n.  _TXL.,  <  Or.  o>^i-, 
first,  +  NL.  Julia,  q.  v.]    The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Archiulidm. 

archiTa*  (ttr-W v«).  ».  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  arr*it>«s»  .• 
see  orcstrr.]  Archives. 

arthiTa*  mVpCtilag  to  U">"!  reCUiljT  J?Pif,I^,lOodUue»*] 

archival  (Sr-lti'val  or  ar'ki-viu),  a.  [<  nrt-Airr.l 
Pertaining  to  archives  or  records;  contained 
in  records. 

arcliive  (Kr'klv  or  -kiv),  n.  [<  P.  arrAfrwt,  pL, 
<  L.  arcAieitm,  also  arcMum  (pi.  archira),  a 
place  where  records  are  kept,  the  records  them- 
selves, <  Or.  apxtun't  a  public  building,  hence  pi. 
ra  apx'ia,  the  public  records  there  kept,  prop, 
neuter  of  *apx'i<K,  adj.,  pertaining  to  office,  < 
<Sp,rt,  office,  government,  rule,  <  ipxin;  rule,  be 
first :  see  arch-.  ]  1 .  A  place  where  public  records 
or  other  historical  documents  are  kept :  now  only 
in  the  plural. — 2.  A  record  or  document  pre- 
served m  evidence  of  something ;  in  the  plural, 
documents  or  records  relating  to  the  rights, 
privileges,  claims,  treaties,  constitutions,  etc., 
of  a  family,  corporation,  community,  or  nation. 
A  most  unpleasant  orcAise  or  register. 

IfoUanrf,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  Ufl. 
God  hath  now 
.siKinitcd  and  made  blank  of  crlrocful  record  all 
My  mortal  arcAire*.     Tennyson,  Ht  ilimeon  Htylitea. 
The  social  condltioirt  represented  In  the  Homeric  poems 
cannot  l»  mere  ngnwnta.  By  the  Ureekt  they  were  always 
regarded  as  pcrfccUy  real,  as  arcAimu,  so  to  speak,  fnmi 
which  very  definite  claims  and  r.rer.  vat  Ives  were  derived. 

K»n  toutc,  fnlvnilst.  (trans.  1,  p.  121. 
-83m.  1.  BecoriKiBlcc,  registry.—  a.  Regl«'.<  r»,  chroni- 
cle*, annals,  munlmenta. 

archivlHt  (Sr'ki-  or  Sr'ki-vist),  n.  f=F.  arehi- 
vigte  =  8p.  It.  archivista,  <  MI,.  arrAivtsfn :  see 
arcAlrc  and  -sat]    A  keeper  of  arehives  or  n-c- 


vice; 


The  learned  areAirist 
have  led  to  striking  real 
of  Uie  I  nlvsrsily 

arehivolt  (ar'ki-volt  or  -volt),  n. 


devised  by  Archimedes,  which  discharged  iron 
balls  with  great  noi*e. 
architrave  (Sr'ki-tniv),  n.  [=F.  architrave,  < 
It.  orcAifran',  <  L.  nroAt-  (see  flroAl-),  chief,  + 
It.  fratv,  <  L.  trabem,  »cc.  of  frnfis,  a  beam.] 
1.  In  arch. :  (a)  The  lower  division  of  an  entab- 
lature; that  member  which  rests  immediately 
on  tho  column  ami  supports  those  portions  of 
the  structure  which  are  above  it.  He*  cut 
under  entablature,  (ft)  The  ornamental  mold- 
ing running  round  tho  extrados  of  an  arch. 
Also  called  archirolt.  (r)  Hometimes,  less  prop- 
erly, tho  molded  enrichments  on  tho  faces  of 
the  jambs  and  lintel  of  a  door,  window,  or  other 
opening.  Also  called  antepatrmcnt. — 2.  In 
fort.,  the  master-beam,  or  chief  supporter,  in 
any  part  of  a  subterranean  fortification.  Archi- 
trave cornice,  >n  eiLtaldaliire  In  which  the  cnrnl.^  rest* 
ilirc,  tly  un  the  architrave,  Uie  frieze.  U-lng  omitted 
architroch  (iir'ki-troiO,  n.  [<Ur.  o^t-,  first, 
+  r/«ir(*-,  a  disk,  wheel,  hoot):  see  trocAe.J 
In  zool.,  the  specialized  ciliated  girdlo  or  band 
surrounding  tie'  mouth  of  the  idttnula  in 
mverbebrate  embryos.    t'~  It.  Lanlxtter. 


to  the 

^»i«r.  Jvur.  f'AiW.,  VI.  .«u. 
[=P. 

rolte,<  It.  arcAwotto(cf.  ML.arcAiroifuiw), 
<  arcAi-,  chief,  +  rotto,  rolta,  vault,  arch':  see 
archi-  and  rau/f,  and  cf .  orcAi'trarr ;  but  It.  arco- 
rolto  is  based  on  arco,  arch,  +  rolto,  rolta,  vault, 
arch.  ]  An  ornamental  molding  or  band  of  mold- 
ingB  on  the  face  of  an  arch  following  the  contour 
of  the  extrados ;  an  arch-molding.  Also  called 
urrAifrare.  A  rehintt  It  sometime*  Incorrectly  uwd  for 
en/lt  The  term  Is  applied  spcciAcally  to  Uie  arches  of 
any  arched  constrnctlon.  upon  which,  as  upon  Uie  archi- 
trave In  columnar  constrncUou,  rests  the  weight  of  the 
superimposed  portion  ot  the  edifice,     VwlUlJt  lMu. 

Arehivolt  of  a  brtdfrt.  the 

exterior  upper  edges  of  i" 

archlute  (arch'lut),  ».  [<  arc*-  +  Jsifri.]  A 
large  bass  luto,  double-necked  like  the  theorbo 


June  .tuaten,  l'rldc  ■ 

archology  (sr-kol'<Vji),  n.  [<  Or.  0,1^,  »M>gin- 
niug,  origin,  rule,  government  (see  orrA-),  +■ 
->ji)io,  <  /rjnv,  speak:  wo^iUtgy.]  1.  The  doe- 
trine  of  the  origin  of  things.  S.K.J).  — 3.  Tho 
seienco  of  government.  .V.  E.  D. — 3.  The  the- 
ory of  first  principles  of  knowledge, 
archon  (Sr'lton),  n.  fL.,  <  Or.  ipxuv,  a  ruler, 
orig.  ppr.  of  tyx'"1!  ™'et  be  first:  see  arcA-.J 
1 .  A  chief  magistrate  of  some  states  in  ancient 
Oreece,  and  particularly  Athens.  After  Uie 
tlnn  u*  th*  UUe  of  king  In  Attics  there  was  chosen  a 
archon,  who  exercised  for  life  essentially  royal  nrcropa- 
Uve*.  The  term  of  offtco  was  afterward  reduced  to  ten 
years,  and  In  SbS  a  c.  it  was  made  annual,  and  the  dutlaa 
of  Uie  archonshlp  were  distributed  among  nine  persons. 
The  first  was  Uie  nroWn  cy«ii«»imw  (luune-glvliut  archon), 
"  ise  funcUons  were  executive  and  Judicial,  and  whuaw 
le  was  gtven  In  omclal  act*,  etc.,  to  tho  year  of  his  ser- 
• ;  the  second  was  tho  archi*  ttuitnu  (archon  knur), 
whose  duties  were  chiefly  religious  and  ceremonial ;  the 
Udrd  was  the  arrAon  pofenisjreAos  < archon  generalissimo), 
who  waa,  first  In  fact  and  then  nominally,  commander  of 
Uie  military  power:  and  the  remaining  six  were  the  t*e»- 
mofArti*,  or  administrator*  ot  Justice,  whose  moat  Impor- 
tant duty  It  wa*  to  puss  carefully  In  review,  each  year,  th« 
whole  body  of  taws  of  the  slat*,  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
no  errors  or  contradictions  had  crept  In,  that  repealed  law* 
had  neon  duly  canceled,  and  that  repetition  waa  avoided. 
It  rested  with  Uie  theamotbefje.  also,  to  see  Uiat  all  the 
laws  of  the  republic  that  were  in  vigor  were  strictly  en- 
forced, and  to  bring  to  trial  any  public  oOVIsi  who  had 
failed  in  his  trust.  At  Uui  end  of  Uielr  year  of  ofllcs,  all  Ul* 
archons,  unleaa  they  were  found  guilty  of  malfeasance,  by 
virtue  of  their  office  entered  the  council  ot  the  Areopagus. 

3.  In  the  Byzantine  empire:  (a)  One  of  a 
number  of  great  court  officers.  (A)  A  title  as- 
sumed by  the  Frankish  barons  who  established 
themselves  in  Greece  after  the  fourth  arnsade, 
in  the  thirteenth  century. — 3.  In  modem 
Greece,  a  person  in  authority,  as  a  magistrate, 
a  presiding  officer  of  some  societies,  etc. — 4. 
Any  ruler  or  governor. —  5.  In  various  Gnostic 
systems,  one  of  several  spiritual  powers  su- 
perior to  angels,  believed  to  be  tho  rulers  of 

the  Several  heavens.  According  to  Basiudea,  the 
great  archon  la  the  highest  cosniical  power  and  the  creator 
of  the  ogdood  or  ethereal  world,  having-  below  him  the 
archon  who  created  and  rule*  the  hebdomad  or  lower 
planetary  heaven.  See  orrAuhrir.  htM*<vuut,  and  wrdnait 
6.  [NL.]  In  ;o6l.,  the  human  animal;  man,  as 
a  member  of  the  group  Archontia. — 7.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  Inctsfoni. :  («)  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.  JJubner,  1M22.  (6)  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects.  Kirby,  1SJ6. 
archonshlp  (ar'kon-ship).  m.  [<  archon  +  -sAip.] 
The  office  or  tho  term  of  office  of  att  1 

On  the  ev 
revolved  Uu 
should  I*  11 


«».>  of  Eryxlas,  ft  was 
annual,  and  Uiat  there 


■5  a: 


and  chitarrone,  and  differing  from  them  in  the 
arrangement  of  tho  longer  strings.  Also  writ- 
ten archilute. 
archly  (iirch'li),  orfr.     In  an 
coyly. 

He  bow  d.  and  ttrcAfy  smiled  at  what  \w  said, 
t'lvil  hut  sly.  CrnAoe, 
Ami  the  glances  of  the  f  reole 
Were  still  as  archly  di  el> 

Whittitr,  The  .Usee  Sbl|is. 

archmaglclan  (iirch-iiia-jisli'un).       [<  «rrA- 
Cf.  dreJiiwa>.]  A  chief  magieinn; 
a  great  wi/.urd. 

archmarshal  (ilreh-mar'shal),  w.    [<  nrrh-  + 
marshal:  =  0.  ercmarsrhalt.]    The  grand  nmr- 
shal  of  the  old  Oerman  empiri',  a  dignity  which 
belonged  to  tho  Kleetur  of  Saxony. 
arch-IUOCkt  <Sreh-tuok'),  «.    [<  arch-  +  mock.] 

T  bittl 


many  Kxtrelnu 


ration  of  the  archu 
Uie  oltlce  aliould  1» 
)  persons  lo  exwiite  It. 

J.  .fdams,  Works,  IV.  47a. 

archont  (tlr'kont).  n.  [<  NL.  orcAtm(f-),  sinif. 
of  JrcAonrtfl,  q.  v. J  A  member  of  the  zoologi- 
cal group  Archontia ;  a  man. 

archontate  (Hr'kon-tat),  «.  [<  arehon(t-)  + 
wife3.]  The  office  of  an  archon,  or  the  term  for 
which  on  archon  was  elected.    A".  E.  1). 

Archontia  (Itr-kon'ti-S),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  nrcAon,  <  Or.  V.W  ruling:  see  arehtm.]  In 
toftiK  zoological  systems,  a  prime  division  of 
mammals,  represented  by  man  alone,  it  I,  con 

ternUnoiis  with  the  orders  ^4rcA/neel.Aofil  of  Owen,  Hi- 
Hutna  of  Bluim'nliach  and  fuvler.  and  /«>«fit  of  others, 
and  with  Uie  family  Hnminutir  and  genus  //miw. 

Archontic  (ar-kon'tik),  it.  [<  LL.  <rrcAontieHji. 
<  Or.  o^ron-Mor,  pertaining  to  archons  (>  LOr. 
oi  Ap.r(»T«oi,  Archonties),  <  4/j.vm',  ruler:  see 
orfAos.]  Ono  of  u  sect  of  the  fourth  century, 
originating  in  Palestine,  apparently  an  offshoot 
of  the  Ophites:  so  called  from  their  belief,  fn 
common  with  other  Onostic  sects,  in  archons  or 
rulers  of  the  several  heavens.  They  rejected  bap- 
tism and  the  cui-hnrtst-  identified  Uie  tlod  of  the  Jews  with 
Utc  devil,  and  n*ed  to  Mirinkte  their  dewl  with  water  and 
(•II  to  make  (hem  Invisible  simI  put  theui  U-ywid  live  reach 
of  the  lleavelllv  |»iw.  rv 

Archoplites  (Ur-kop-li'tez).  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  o,t 
%oc.  a  leader,  +  bit/arv;,  heavy-armed:  »eeA«jt- 
iitt.]  A  genus  of  jiereoid  lisht-s.  a  single 
.1.  if./crrii;>?iii,  i*>iir»  on  the  I'slIIIc 
America.  It  res 
gal  rajs,  and  at 
lStil. 


r»  on  the  I'sciDc  slnpe  of  Nc-rth 
us  the  riA-k'bais.  luw  7  l.ran<Uiu»le- 
■  length  ■>!  11  foot  or  more.  GiU, 
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archpillar 

archpilUr  (arch'piVtlr),  n.    [<  air*.  +  pillar.) 
A  main  or  principal  pillar ;  a  chief  support. 
Archpillar  and  foundation  of  human  loclcty . 

Uarmar,  tr.  of  Bea'i  ~ 

arehpoet  (arch'po'et),  ». 
of  NL.  archiuoela.']    1.  A 
poet. —  2|.  A  poet  laureate ; 
The  title  of  orcbtpoet*  or  area 


p.  sat 
tr 


290 

Through  the  pieit  ran  orcAiray*  in  both  direction*,  so 
at  to  upvn  a  narrow  aU«  un  rat  h  aide  ot  the  nave  and 
trau*e|>t- 

C.  if.  Aorion,  Church-building  In  Middle  Age*,  p.  5S. 
Compound  archway.  See  rowipoundi. 
archwifet  iSreb/wif),  «...  [<  arch-  +  uife.)  A 


Arctiidas 


of  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  floating  ice  ' 


a.    [<  Arclalia.)  Of 


ptay8ione;abardy, 
orule  Iiit  husband. 


The  Pont  Laureate. 
,n),  ».  [<arek- 
politician ; 


archpolitician  ( iLroh'pol-i-tiah 
+  politician.)   A  chief  or  lea 
a  great  political  leader.  Bacon. 
archprelate   iirch'prel'at),  n.    [<  arch-  +  prel- 
ates)  A  chief  prolate,  Ilooker. 
archpreabyter  (arch'preB'bi-ter),  n,   [<  arch- 
+  presbyter.   Cf.  arcipriett  and  LL.  ardtiprr*- 
hyter.)   A  chief  presbyter.   Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
ar'chpreahytery  (Ureh'pres'bi-te-ri),  a.  [<arch- 
+  presbytery.']  The  absolute  dominion  of  pres- 
bytery ;  presbytery  as  exercising  supremo  or 
sovereign  authority.  [Bare.] 
Arck-prttbyiery)  .  .  .  claiming  to  lleolf  a  lordly  power 
r,  both  over  flocks  and  p  " 


Ye  OTfAnrjrw.,  atoadclh  »»  defence, 
ffln  y*  be  itre«K  "  b  *  i,T«at  cMnatlle  |raroclj; 
N*  auttcr. ith  nat  that  men  ynw  don  oltwice. 

Clutuerr,  Clerk*  Tale.  L  11» 

archwise  (areh'wlx),  adv.  [<  arc*»  +  wise*.) 
In  the  form  or  manner  of  an  arch. 


.  way  their  own. 


A>Jifr.  Tuvrstm 

archy1  (ar'ehl),  a.  [<  ar«*>  +  -yL]  Besembling 
an  arch;  having  arches;  arching.  [Bare.] 

Beneath  (he  black  and  arehy  benn  ohlned  forth  the 
hrt^ht  Laiajw  at  her  eye*.     P  \riktrs*a  Sitara  (IflSSX  Prrf. 

archy*  (Hr'ehi),  a.    [<  F.  »»  i*  'arcM,  arched, 
•,  v. :  nee  arc*>,  r.]  In  her.,  same 

In  Act.,  samo 


pp.  of  "archer, 
an  it  rr  Aed,  2. 


Jfiitu'i.  F.tkoniklaatee,  t  U 

arch  priest  (arch'prest'),  «•  [<  late  ME.  areae- 
prc»(,  <  OF.  archeprestre,  mod.  F.  archipritre 
(cf.  Q.  ersprietter),  <  LL.  arorfipresoytcT  (Jo- 
romo),  <  LQr.  apxtxptafiiTtpoc  (Sogotnen) :  see 
area*-  anil  presbyter.  Cf.  Or.  aprtr/vif ,  arck- 
prieet,  chief  priest,  in  N.  T.  high  priest:  see 
archierey .]  Eedes. ,  the  chief  among  the  priests, 
called  by  the  Greeks  protopresbyter,  and  later 
protnpope.  Am  a  title  It  dates  from  the  fourth  cen- 
lary,  »nd  «iw  originally  gtrsn  to  the  senior  by  ordln*. 
(ton  In  a  dloceae,  a  rule  lung  ttttctij  utaerved  In  the 
West.  The  arctiprleat  or  dean  ot  the  cathedral  aataoxi 
the  nidwp  In  eniemn  function*  and  tn  his  spiritual  ad- 
rmnbtratCnn,  though  without  ordinary  jnriarllctlon:  the 
rural  archprieat  or  dean  had  a  Undted  euperlatendence 
imit  ttn'  [.htliL  ^riL'«t«  j(  hl.i  ilnalten-  •  tr  dittni't  of  the-  .lUi- 
ceee.  and  tunned  with  them  the  nimi  i  hmr.-i ,  im  the  iiiihoi* 
with  Ma  canon*  formed  the  cathedral  chapter.  For  rebv 
Uun»  with  i.thcr  <intclali>.  we  artMmom.  At  prrwut.  In 
the  Koidoii  Catholic  Church,  arthpriut  hi,  for  the  moat 

Krt,  a  title  of  haoor  <m\j,  the  former  dntle*  of  til*  office 
liiK  (lerfurKicd  tiy  the  auvillarj  htehop  or  the  dean  of 
U»c*th".<dml  diapler.  TheduUea  of  the  roral  archprleala, 
■Inoe  the  Council  of  Trrnt,  hare  comiminlv  devolred  on 
th.-  vtcan  fnraus,  ittll  •omeUnei  called  rand  il«am,  r 
dkrectljr  on  the  Mahop*  rlcar-grneral.  In  the  rare  caee 
when  ruril  arctinri«t«  ami  vlear»  ti  riuic  are  fiuri.)  In  tbt 
aanie  dinccw,  th^  Utter  hnvp  the  pre .-ftleooe. 

archprlmato  (ivnA'pri'mat).  n.  [<  arch-  +  J,n- 

mau.)  A  chief  primate. 


archy-fiected  (iir'chi-flek-ted),a. 
as  arehed,  2. 

arcid  ( ir'sid ),  n.  A  bivalve  moll  oak  of  the  fam- 
ily Areida. 

Aicida  (ar'M-dS),  ».  pi.  [XL,  <  Arm  +  .irlar.) 
A  family  of  asiphonate  acephalous  bivalves, 
or  lamellibranch  moUuaka,  having  equivalve 
shells  with  a  long  row  of  transverse  teeth.  The 
family  U  a  large  on*  of  world-wide  dlatrt button  at  the 


preaont  dAv,  and  datea  back  In  geologic  tune  to  the  Lower 
nUarlan.  ltakadin^  nenera  are  Arva.Axinaa  (or  i*er*uii. 
ndu),  jnewiafmnlui.  Cvevllim.  etc. ;  but  lite  UralU  of 


One  area-primate  or  FroleatatU  jrope. 


Chnreh  0o».,  L  a 
n.    [<  arch-  + 


archprophet  (Srch'prof'et), 
prt>p»f>f.   Cf.  Or.  ipxttaotfriK,  chief  prophet.] 
A  chief  prophet ;  a  gruat  prophet.    T.  Warton. 

r  i'Tutcttant. J    A  leading  or  i-tintU'iit  rrote.H- 


aritj  ami  mul«T  mudstcn  <if  >i^rtnany. 


StnpUion,  Fortrvia  of  Faith,  p.  ft. 

axchpTotopope  (artA'pro'to-pop),  n.  [<  arch- 
+  protoi></pc?)    The  chief  of  the  archpnesta  or 


TheerrAjirud./K.rxof  » ila«,  wberr  the  n-yal  r*atd«a«» »**. 

Knevc  UHL,  XIX  716. 

arch-se*  (arch'se'),  a.  [<  arc*-  +  tee*.)  The 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Drayton. 

arch-sodality  (Hrchfs6^al'j[.ti),  ».  [<  arch-  + 
todality.)   An  arch-eonfratemity  (which  see). 

arch-trtona  (arch'ston),  n.  [<  arch1  +  atone.) 
1.  A  wed^o-ah&ptMl  stononsed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  arch;  a  voussoir.  See  cut  under 
arek. — S.  A  flat  stone  by  which  the  opening 
into  the  chamber  of  some  furnaces  is  covered. 

archtraitor  iiirch'tra'tor),  a.  [<  arch-  +  trai- 
tor.) A  chief  traitor:  sometimes  applied  spe- 
cifli  nlly  to  the  devil.  Hakemll. 

archtreaattrer  (iin-h'trei'ur-er),  «.  [<  areh-  + 
treasurer.  Tho  Q.  word  Is  eritchaUmeisler,) 
The  great  treasurer  of  the  Oerman  empire,  a 
tlitmity  held  by  tho  restored  electorate  of  the 
Rhine  Palatinate  from  1048  to  1777,  and  later 
by  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

archtype  (aroh'Op),  n.  [<  arch-  +  type;  sug- 
gested by  archetype,  q.  v.]  An  archetype. 
CiirficrtflAt. 

arch  villain  (areh'vil'an),  n.  [<  arch-  +  villain.) 
A  des|rerate,  confirmed  villain. 

An  arrA-eiftmn  keep*  1dm  cuvapanr. 

ShaJr..  T.  of  A.,  v.  I. 

arch  villainy  (ftreh'vil'a-ni),  ».  l<  arch-  +  cil- 
latny.)    Atrocious  villainy.    Bnxn.  ami  Fl. 
archway  (arch'wa),  n.     [<  nrc*i  +  amy.]  An 
i  or  a  passage  under  an  arch  or  vault ; 
;  that  is  closed  in  or  covered  by  an 


the  family  »*rjr.  The  apede*  are  very  tiunwroaa  See  cut 
under  drot.  Sometime*  wmngty  apelled  A  reader. 

arcifer  (Hr'ai-fer).  a.  [<  NL.  areifer:  eeeAr- 
eifera.)   An  amphibian  of  the  eroup  Arctfera. 

Arcifera  fiir-aif'e-rt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
areifer  (ef.  ML.  arcifer,  an  areher),  <  L.  areus, 
a  bow  (see  a  red),  +  fcrre  =:  E.  bearl.)  A  sec- 
tion of  phaneroglossate  salient  amphibians, 
with  coracoids  and  procoracolds  conneoted  by 
an  arched  cartilage  (the  cpicoraecid),  that  of 
the  one  aide  overlapping  that  of  the  other.  It 
includes  the  true  toads  (liufonida),  the  tree- 
toads  {Uyliia),  and  others. 

arciforona  (ar-sif'e-rus),  a.  [As  Arcifera  + 
-out.)  In  roil.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  Arcifera.   Also  arcigerou*. 

arciflnioos'  (ar-si-nn'i-us),  a.  [<  LL.  arciftnius 
(also  arcifinalis),  <  L.  arx  (arei-),  a  citadel,  de- 
fense,  +  finie,  pi.  fine*,  boundary.]  1.  Serving 
both  uh  a  iHimnlary  and  a  defense:  appli'^1  to 
rivers,  mountains,  the  sea,  etc.  Wot.  Diet. — 
2.  Having  a  frontier  which  forms  a  natural 
defense:  as,  "arei/fntou*  states,"  Deist,  Law  of 
Nations,  II.  215.   A'.  E.  J). 

arciform  (ar'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  areus,  a  bow, 
+ forma,  form.]  Bow-shaped;  curved;  arched. 

Arcirorm  fibers,  In  ana/.,  th*  arcuate  nerTe-Bbera, 
especially  the  iup*rttclal  one*,  tern  on  the  surface  ot  (he 
tipper  part  of  the  moduli*  oblongata. 

arcdgeTOHB  (lr-flij'p-ru.H),  a.  [<  L.  areus,  a  bow, 
+  aerere,  carry.]    Same  as  areiferous. 

ardtenentt  (ar-ait'e-nent),  a.  [<  L.  areite- 
nen(f-)*,  holding  a  bow,  <  areus,  a  bow,  + 
tcncn{t-)s,  par.  ol  tcnire,  hold:  see  arc  and  ten- 
ant.)   Holding  or  carrying  a  bow.  Blount. 

arc-light  (ark  lit),  n.  An  electric  light  pro- 
ducedby  the  voltaic  arc ;  the  electric  current 
passing  between  a  pair  of  carbon-point*  slight- 
ly separated.    See  electric  and  voltaic  are. 

arco graph  (ar'ko-graf),  n.  [<  L.  areus,  are, 
+  Or.  yp6fetv,  describe.]  An  instrument  for 
drawing  an  are  without  the  use  of  a  central 
point.  It  cooalata  of  a  thin  ami  pllabio  atrip  of  wood  or 
metal,  tbe  end*  of  which  are  attached  tn  a  utraight  bar, 
which  an  he  ahoiteiMd  or  Vengthened  t<>  form  a  chord  of 
the  required  arc   It  I*  need  u  a  templet. 

arcosolium  (ttr-ko-so'li-um),  u. ;  pi.  areosolia 
(-R).  [ML.,  <  L  areus,  an  arch,  +  solium,  a  scat, 
throne.]  A  name  given  to  certain  recesses  for 
dead  bodies  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  consisting 
of  a  deep  niche  cut  in  the  rocky  wall  and  arched 
above,  a  sarcophagus  being  ho wn  from  tho  rock 
under  tho  arch.  Tin-  Bat  cover  «t  the  nrrophagua  n«ay 
Butuettmea  have  lx*cn  lined  aa  an  altar,  daub  tuanba  were 
often  richly  omuincnted. 

arc-piece  (lirk'pes),  ».  In  meeh..  a  piece  serving 
to  adjust  tbe  angle  of  elevation  of  a  cutting  tool. 

arc-secant  (Hrk'se'kant ),  n.  In  math.,  an  angle 
regarded  as  a  function  of  its  secant. 

arc~fdne  (firk'sin),  n.  In  mofA.,  an  angle  re- 
garded as  a  function  of  its  sine. 

arctt  Ulrirt).  r.  t.    See  urfl. 

Ar Cta  11a  (iirk-ta'li-tt).  n.  [NL,  <  arctic  +  Gr. 
a/ia,  assemblage  (With  an  intended  allusion  to 
ov-f,  sea  l.  J  In  zoogew/.,  u  primary  marine  realm 
or  zoological  division  of  thu  waters  of  the  globe, 


embracing  the  i 
as  far  to  the 

am. 

Arctallan  (ark-ta'li 
or  pertaining  to  Art 

Arctamerican  (Srk-ta-mer'i-kan),  a.  [<  ^rrft« 
+  JsueriedM.]  In  zoogcog.,  same  as  A nglogaan : 
as,  "AnglogBAan  or  Arctamerican  realm,"  GilL 

arc-tangent  (iirk'tan'jent),  n.  In  math.,  an 
angle  regarded  as  a  function  of  its  tangent. 

arctation  (ark-ta'shgn),  a.  [<  F.  aretation,  < 
L.  as  if  'arctatio(n-),  <  arctare,  prop,  artare,  pp. 
arctatus,  artatus,  draw  eloae,  tighten,  <  aretus, 
prop,  orfta,  close,  tight:  see  art*,  article,  arm', 
etc.]  Narrowness  or  constriction  in  any  senae ; 
in pathoL,  unnatural  contraction  of  any  natural 
opening,  as  of  the  amis;  constipation  from  in- 
flammation.  Also  culled  aretitude. 

Arctja  (ark'tl-ft),  n.  [NL,  <  Or.  dparoc,  a  bear 
(in  ref.  to  the  furriness  of  tlie  caterpillars:  see 
ArctUda).)  A  genus  of  moths,  typical  of  the 
family  AroHida.  A.  (or  F.uprcpUi)  caja  is  the 
common  tiger-moth.   See  cut  under  KuprejHa. 

arrtian*»rk'ti-an),n.  t<Aretia  +  -au.)  A  moth 
of  the  family  Arctiidat. 

arctic  (ark'tlk).  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  artie, 
artiet,  etc.,  <  ME.  orrt*,  <  OF.  artique,  mod.  F. 
antique  —  Fr.  artie  a=  8p.  Pg.  arctico  =s  It. 
artico,  <  LL.  orrriotf,  northern,  <  Gr.  dparutor, 
northern,  lit.  pertaining  to  the  Bear,  <  oyMtror,  a 
bear,  specifically  the  constellation  Ursa  Major; 
sometimes  spelled  &pms,  s  Skt.  rikehas  (for  *ari- 
shas)  —  L  anrtur  (for  'uresus)  —  Ir.  art,  a  bear: 
soo  ursus.)  1.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the 
northern  constellations  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Bears;  bonce,  pertaining  or  relating  to 
tho  north  pole  or  the  northern  polar  regions; 
northern:  as,  the  arctic  circle,  region,  or  sea. 
Hence— 2.  Cold ;  frigid. 

I  warn  the  traveller  who  go**  to  era  the  krrelv  Madon- 
naa  or  Bellini  to  beware  haw  he  txts»-tj  hlmaelf  in  winter 
to  the  guaty,  antic  niagnlaceuee  of  the  Church  of  the 
Bedcuturc.  HomtU,  Venetian  Life,  III. 

Arctic  circle,  a  mall  ctrcl*,  parallel  to  the  collator,  dis- 
tant from  tbe  north  pole  by  an  lutnilar  quantity  equal  to 
the  obliquity  at  the  ecliptic,  or  a'  &T1.  This  and  tbe  sai- 
a  eerie  circle  are  called  the  potsr  etrtsat,  and  wltiiio  Uieae 
lie  the  frigul  tone*,  at  every  point  within  which  the 
sun,  theoretically,  on  at  lea*t  on*  day  la  summer,  paste* 
through  th*  north  point  without  letting,  and  on  at  least 
one  day  In  winter  doe*  not  rlae;  practically,  allowance 
rauat  be  mode  for  the  Mnldlameter  and  horiaootal  re- 
fraction of  the  lun. —  Arctic  fox.  a  email  ipeciee  of  foa, 
Vulpa  lagafmt,  of  the  family  far.idie,  celebraU-d  for  tbe 


)>eautr  and  flneneaa  of  II*  fur.  which  la  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce.  It  la  i  feet  In  length,  and  It*  kail  la  1  foot 
long.  Itla  blutah- or  breuTiUh  i,t>o  hi  •nnnnwandwhile 
in  uintjT.  .-Byn.  VjM'ir, 

arctic- bird  (iirk'tik-bOnl),  a.  A  name  origi- 
nally given  by  Edwards  to  a  species  of  jaeger 
figured  and  described  by  him.  It  ha*  been  applied 
to  two  epecies  of  Lattris  or  Sttrmraritu.  but  la  identlfled 
a*  tlie  Ktig.talled  ia«er  or  Button*  akua,  L.  or  S,  Utngi- 
eauda  of  aome,  S.  Mi/em  or  &  pararMenm  ot  otheri. 

arctician  (ark-ttsli'an),  a.  [<  oretlo  +  nan.] 
One  who  has  investigated  matters  relating  to 
the  arctic  regions;  an  arctic  explorer.  X.  E.D. 

Arctlctidina  (ark-tik-ti-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Arctieti(d.)s  +  -l»a.)  A  subfamily  of  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  of  tbe  family  ViverridiT,  con- 
taining the  binturonga,  characterised  by  the 
prehensile  tail. 

ArctictiB  (ttrk-tik'lis),  ».  [Mi„  <  Gr.  6okt<k,  a 
bear,  +  l»r<f,  tho  ycllow-breasUil  marten. J  The 
typical  and  only  gouus  <if  (lie  subfamily  Jrch'cft- 
oina:  synonymous  with  JcMes.  ftee-hintttremg. 

arctlid(ark'ti-td),  n.  and  ».  l.n.  Pertalningto 
the  Aretii'ta: :  an,  an  orctiul  moth. 
II.  «.  Ono  of  tho  ArcUitltr;  an  arctian. 

Arctiidffi  (Srk-ti'i-«lrj),  n.  i<;.  [NL,  <  Arctio.  + 
-i<y<r.]  A  family  of  lepMnpterons  inwets,  bv- 
lotttfing  to  tho  section  Hcleroccra ;  the  tigcr- 
inotll*.  Tlie  tjuei  of  the  faniilT  are  dl>ttl>ctiUli«.l  by 
tlie  fact  that  their  lumr  are  rer>"  thickly  chttlied  with  lonir 
Inura.  wIk'Ik-c  tltt-y  have  otrtatneil  the  muiie  id  inWJw  txar*. 
llley  feeil  U[*i!i  the  external  porto  uf  Idailla.  and  incline 
th*  mft^lria  liieiM-oi>iia  when  about  to  un 
fonuatiiwa.   See  cut  uadvr  A"iij«ej/m. 
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Arctipalatales 

Arctipalatalea  (ark'ti-pal-a-ta'18i),  n,  pL 

[XL.]  Same  as  ArctipaUitea. 
Arctipalates  (ark'ti-pa-la'tez),  *.  pK  [XL., 
<  L.  arctus,  prop,  artus,  compressed  (see  arfi),  + 
palatum,  palate.]  In  Sundevall's  system  of 
classification,  a  group  of  fringitline  and  tana- 
grine  oseine  passerine  birds,  embracing  six 
families  of  buntings, 
crowbills,  ricc-biros, 
and  various  other  co- 
niroatrat  I'aaserc*. 
Axctisca  (ilrk-tis'k#), 
».  ;>/.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  4>roe,  a  bear.] 
The  water-bears, 
or  bear-animalcules, 
otherwise  known  as 
the  Tartligrada,  Ha- 
crobiotUla,  or  Colpo- 
lUt,  a  group  of  uncer- 
tain value  and  posi- 
tion, formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  rotifers, 
bat  now  usually  con- 
sidered an  order  of 
Araehnida,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Acarida.  They 
oscople  aquatic 

HULK  in  u„»» 
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Arctoidea  (ark-toi'de-a), «.  pi.  [XL. :  see  are- 
te,./.] One  of  three  suporfaruilies  of  the  tissiped 
or  terrestrial  carnivorous  mammals  (the  others 
being  JZturoidca  and  Cunoidea),  including  the 
bears  and  their  relatives,  as  distinguished  from 
the  felino  and  canine  members  of  tho  Fcraijia- 
sipedia.  They  hnvo  the  following  characters  la  com- 
mon, u  contrasted  with  .Eluroidta :  s  >kull  with  the  par- 
occlptU)  process  not  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla ; 
tlie  mastoid  process  prominent,  projecting  behind  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  Meatus ;  Ui«  carotid  canal  distinct  anil  In 
adranoe  of  the  foramen  laocnwi  poster!  us,  which  l»  distinct 
from  tho  condyloid  foramen ;  Ui«  glenoid  foramen  gen- 
erallr  well  denned :  a  large  o»  penis ;  Cowpcrr «  glanil*  not 
"  irdopcd  ;  prostate  gland  not  aallmt ;  and  no  Intesl ' 

family 

triula  alone.- Arctoidea  tyiilca,  tho  family  Urnda 


de 

cax*  ii  m 


itlnal 
Vi..- 


A  Water-bear,  or  BMMwukula 

They  have  a  renaUonn  Artiixcm  «r  r»i^<ir»*«!  "sea 

body,  with  four  pain  of  nsernfied. 

mj  short  fort  terminal-  i.  s,  i «.  the  beta :  *,  moMh  "tea 

•d  by  booked  cUrn,  no  r»i'lU»  ^  »•  Olim.  cslcsled 

taKion  of  ccphalothora^  t^^^VJ^.^ 

and  abdomen,  awl  a  ane-  seniaaU.iV.amis. 


hi  me.  Arctoidea  procyonilormia,  the  ntw -like  sc- 
ries, uietudliut  tile  families  -£lurubr,  Cemteptidtt,  Pro. 
eyoiviiliT,  and  Baunrvluter.  See  tbeae  names. 

Arctomyina  (ark'to-mi-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL,  < 
Arctomgn  +  -ina*.]  One  of  two  subfamilies  into 
which  the  squirrel  familv,  Sduruia,  is  divisi- 
ble, containing  tho  terrestrial  as  distinguished 
from  the  arboreal  members  of  the  family,  as  the 
marmots  or  woodchucks,  the  prairie-dogs,  the 
susliks,  the  ground-squirrels  or  spermophilcs, 
etc.  They  are  generally  distinguished  by  larger  al»c, 
stouter  form,  shorter  and  low  Iwahy  tall,  and  terrestrial 
and  loaaorial  habits,  tint  offer  a  tut  easy  tranaitlon 
through  some  farms  into  tbe  true  snnlrrrls.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Arriomy*.  Spermo/mUu*,  and  Tamuu  ; 
their  species  arc  numerous,  and  are  very  generally  dl»- 
trlbutwl  oTcr  tlte  northern  lMmtoidiero.  Alio  called  a  rtto- 
uu'juf,  Arxttiuupitn*.  and  Arrivmtfina. 

Arctomys  fark'to-mia),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  A>ctoc, 
a  b«ar7+  pi*  =  L.  mm  =  E.  mouac,  q.  v.]  The 


tliatuf a tlelr or mitr.  Tliey^nurf iwri- 
e  number  of  lesr»  aa  tl>«  adult.  The 
•tly  lirnuanhrodite,  and  are  oriparoua. 
Thry  are  repreaentnl  l<y  a  unule  family,  MmerMotiila,  of 
wbkb  Maerubiotut  U  the  leadian  geniu. 
Arctiscon  (Urk-tis'kon),  n.  [NL. :  see Jrert«M.] 
The  typical  genua  of  Arctitwnitla. 
arctiaconid  (ark-tis-kon'ld),  n.  An  acarid  of 
the  family  ^rcriwonidn?. 
Arctiscoaldaj  (ark-tis-kon'iHle),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  < 
^rcfwnm  +  -War.]   A  family  of  atracheate  aca- 
rids  with  all  8  legs  developed,  legs  of  3  joints, 
and  without  caudal  prolongations.  • 
arctitude  (ark'ti-tud),  n.  [<  V.  aretilude,  equlv. 
to  fircfrifios,  q.  v.]    Same  as  arctation. 
Arctocoboi  (ark-to-»fi'bus),  n.   [NL,  <  Or. 
hotpot,  a  bear,  +  *v  (oc,  an  ape:  seo  ape  and  IV- 
6iw.]    A  remarkable  genus  of  lemurs,  having  a 
very  short  tail,  ftmall  fore  and  hind  feet,  the 
digits  partly  webbed,  and  the  index  Anger  rudi- 
mentary.  A.  calaharexgts,  tbe  typical  species, 
inhabits  Old  Calabar  in  Africa. 
Ax  otocephalus  (ark-to-sef'a-lug),  n.    [NX.,  < 
Or.  ifmrot,  .  bear,  +  «^  head.]    A  genus 
of  eared  seals,  of  the  family  Olariidai,  suborder 
Pinniptdia.  The  itatur  b  used  in  Tarioiu  auiuea  1>>-  dif- 
ferent aathon:  It  formerly  titcludrd  Uie  northern  u  well 
a«  the  aoutbern  fur-#o»ls,  but  U  now  properly  reetrlctol 
to  tbe  latter.  Tlic  spcelea  arc  commonly  known  aa  sea. 

Arctocyon  (ark-tos'i-on),  s.  [XT<.,  <  Or.  nfMrmc 
a  bear,  +  ttw,  a  dog,  —  K.  hound. 1  Tlie  typical 
genus  of  tho  family  Arcbicgonida;  of  Ceiioxoic 
time,  having  all  t  he  molars  tuberculate.  A .  vri- 
martu,  from  tho  Kocene  of  France,  is  the  oldest 
known  Tertiary  mammaL 

arctocyooid  (ark-t^si'o-nid),  n.  A  carnivo- 
rous mammal  of  the  family  Arelocgonidir. 

Arctocyonidas  (iirk'to-si-ori'i-dc),  n. pi.  [XL, 
<  Arctiyeyon  +  -*v/<r.]  A  family  of  fossil  carniv- 
orous quatlmpeiU,  having  44  teeth,  the  last  up- 
per premob%r  trituberculute,  and  all  the  molars 
tubereulate,  eontaining  the  genus  .trrfivrvi? 
and  its  allies,  placed  by  Cope  in  a  suborder  ('rr- 
odimta  (which  see). 

Arctogiea  (ark-to-je'S),  «.  [XL,  <  Or.  5,KTor, 
theiiorth{see(ircWc).'+  vaiu,lan<l.]  \iiz»<kp>oy.. 
a  great  zoological  division  of  the  earth's  land 
surface,  comprising  the  Eurasian,  Indian,  and 
Ethiopian  regions:  opposed  to  Xotatura, 

Arctogseal  (ark-to-ie'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  zoogeographical  area ' 


typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Aretomt/iiKT,  con- 
taining the  marmots  proper  or  woodchucks. 
They  haeo  the  largest  «U».  atout«at  form,  aborteat  tall,  and 
moat  compleiely  terrestrial  and  foawirlal  halilta  of  any  of 
tbe  nwmbera  of  tbe  lublamlly.  Tbe  leading  old-world 
species  are  A.  tnarmolt*.  Uie  marmot  of  Karo|ie  and  Asia, 
and  A.  fcotae.  of  Koala.  The  American  forma  are  known 
M  woodchiiclu,  and  are  A.  munux,  of  tbe  Kasteni  States, 
and  A. _t1a**wniri4  and  A.  /jruinsvw',  of  tlie  Wesleni  and 
NVirtbern  State*. 

Arctoplthedni  <ftrk'to-pith-f-M'ni),  t>.  pi. 
[XL.,  <  Aretonithccut  •+■  -»«»'.]  A  syuonym  of 
ilididtr,  used  rn'  some  as  a  family  name  of  the 
marmosets  of  South  America. 

The  Arrttnnthtcint ...  are  small,  thickly  furred,  losut- 
tallo.1,  >"*"»^'r  r"]*'l™|,JhJ*J{-  ^olr«>  «l«'  iMdmals, 
Ituittfl,  Anal.  Vert.,  P.  Xtl. 

Aictopithecns  (ark'to-pi-the'kua),  tt.  [XL, 

<  Or.  dpitroc,  a  bear, '+  r^irof,  an  ape.]  A 
genus  of  marmosets,  giving  name  to  the  Areto- 
pithtcini. 

Arctostaphyloa  (lirk-to-staf'i-los),  n.  (XL, 

<  Gr.  i/isToc,  a  bear,  4-  omfvXq,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  A  genus  of  evergreen  ericaceous 
shnibs,  nearly  related  to  ArSultu,  and  mostly 
natives  of  California  and  Mexico,  where  the 
larger  species  are  known  as  manzauita,  and 
are  sometimes  from  10  to  'JO  feet  high.  The  bear. 
Iierry,  A.  t'nt  vrii,  U  a  trailing  plant,  found  In  tbe  arctic 
ami  mountainous  milons  of  tin'  old  and  new  worlds,  and 
Toluable  a*  furnlslilnir  an  astrliiKciit  tonic,  uaed  dilefly  in 
alfectlow  of  tho  hUdiler.  H  U  tlie  kliiulktiUc  of  the  In- 
dians of  western  America 

Arctothorlrun  lark-to-the'ri-um),  n.    [XIj.,  < 
+  th;t»ov,  a  wild  beast.]  A 


(he 
i 


In  Europe,  Xorth  America,  and  Asia,  tlw  Arrtwol 
provlDce  was  as  distlnctlT  cliannlerlseil  in  the  Miocene, 
aii<l  proUibly  iu  tlie  E<».eii«  etmch,  as  It  is  ut  preietit. 

Iluitrn,  Anal.  In»ert.,  p.  7(1. 

Arctogsan  (ark-tA-je'im),  a.  Same  as  Arcto- 
tja-id. 

arctoid  (lirk'toid),  ii.    f<  Or.  npsroeji?^.  bear- 
like, <  dpsTor.  s  bear,  +  tioV.  form.]  R«-»r-liki< ; 
-vecifieaUy,  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
i  of  the  Arctoidea. 


Or.  d/jsror,  n  bear, 
genus  of  fossil  bear-like  , 
lK>ne-eaves  of  South  America, 
generalised  ui>ine  tvpo. 
arcturid  (Srk-Ki'rid)"  n.   An  isopod  of  the  fam- 
ilv Arrturidtr. 

Aicturidse  Srk-tu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  y<rrf«- 
rt«  +  -irf.r.]  A  family  of  iwipiKl  erust ax'eans, 
represented  by  the  genera  .lri-fnnw,  Idotea,  and 
others:  synonymous  with  Itiottida  (which  see). 

In  .lrcf«n./<e  thcT  [the  >i>unsl  arc  carried  for  some  time 
clliutinx  <m  lo  tlie  antenna.'  of  the  mother. 

/'n-nr--,  '/x*A.  Closi.,  p.  U. 

ArcturUS  (ark-tu'rus),  v.  [L.  (>  ME. . 1  rctour, 
Arturt;  Arthurua),  <  (ir.  'V/nTnifW,  Areturus,  lit- 
bcor-waril.  <  (S^wtrnr,  a  l>ear.  the  Great  Bear.  + 
oifinr,  ward,  guard,  keeper,  nkiu  to  E.  irurf1, 
tnird,  j/uaril,  etc.)    1.  A  yellow  star  in  the 


areas 

northern  hemisphere,  the  fourth  Is  order  of 
brightness  in  the  entire  heavens.  It  la  situated 
between  the  thlubs  of  Iw.tes,  IwlUnd  the  Great  Bear,  and 
U  cosily  found  by  following  out  tlie  cnrrn  of  tlx  boar's 
tail.  In  tbe  aoutbern  hemisphere  it  may  bo  recognised 
by  Its  lorming  a  nearly  eiiuuateral  triangle  with  Spies 
and  Dniebola.  It  is  called  l,y  astronomers  a  (atpAa)  ilootrs. 
See  cut  under  Buotft. 

3.  [XL]  A  genu*  of  isonod  crustaceans,  of  Uie 
family  Jdoteida  or  JrcftirioVr.   LatreOU,  1A29. 

arcnal  (ar'k-u-al),  a.  [<  h.  a  revs  (gee  tire1)  + 
-al.]   Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  arc. 

Arcaata  (ar-ku-a'tA),  ».  pi.  [XL,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  arcuatus  :  see  arcuate.]  A  group  of  crabs, 
including  those  of  the  typical  genus  Cancer. 

arcuate  (ar'ku-At),  a.  [<  L  arena fu*,  pp.  of 
arcvarc,  bend  like  a  bow,  <  arena,  bow :  aea 
arc1,  arrA1.]  Dent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a 
bow;  arched:  as,  "oblique  and  arcuate  lines,'' 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  4  1224.— Arena te  fasciculus.  In 
anaC :  (a)  Tbtf  locurltudlnal  HIkts  of  Uiegyrvs  fornlcattta, 
ciTiiiectiiia;  tbe  frontal  and  temporuspbeDoldal  ooarola- 
tloaa  of  tlie  brain  aa  well  aa  Intermediate  points.  MeynerU 
It)  Tlie  uncinate  fasciculus  of  Meynert,  poatlux  acruas  the 
bottom  of  tlie  Sylvian  Assure  to  connect  the  frontal  and 
temporoaphenotdal  coarolutlont  ot  the  brain,  ifuatn, — 
Arcuate  libera,  in  osmf .,  tbe  horiaontal  arching  fibers  ™f 
the  medulla  obloiayata,  pons  Varolii,  and  tegmentum,  espe- 
cially those  accauog  to  orlglnata  In  the  raphe.^  Arcu- 
ate llg&mant.  In  nnaL,  the  tendLnous  arch  which  passes 
on  either  aide  of  the  back-bone  orer  Use  psoas  magnus  and 
quail ratus  luntbonua  muscles,  sad  to  which  the  illaplirswm 
laaltaened. 

arcuated  (Ilr'ku-a-ted),  a.   Same  as  arcuate. 
Tlie  Inferior  edges  of  the  mesenteries  are  free,  and  aresj- 
atM  hi  such  a  manner  aa  lo  leave  a  central  common  chain- 
her.  //arfey,  Eiicye.  Brit.,  I.  1». 

arcuately  (ir'ku-at-li),  «<lr.  In  an  areuat* 
manner. 

arcuatilet  (ftr'kvi-a-til),  a.  [<  LL  areuaftfis, 
bow-*haped,  <  arcunir,  bend  like  a  bow :  see 
arcuafc.]   Bent  or  curved, 

arcuation  (ar-ku-a'ahon),  n.  [<  LL  arcua- 
tia(n-),  an  arch,  lit-  act  of  bending  like  a  bow,  < 
arcnare:  see  arcuate.]  1.  The  act  of  bending; 
incurvation ;  the  state  of  being  bent ;  curved- 
neas;  crookedness. — 2.  A  method  of  propagat- 
ing plants  by  bending  branches  to  the  ground 
and  covering  portions  of  them  with  earth ;  lay- 
ering (which  see). — 8.  Tho  employment  of 
arches  in  architectural  work ;  arched  work. — 
Epistylar  axcuatton.  See  epistylar. 

arcuataet  (iir'kij-H&r), «.    [<  L  as  If  "arrw- 

afstra,  <  arcnare:  see  arcuate. J  The  curvature 
of  an  arch.  Bailey. 

arcubalist  (ar'kfi-ba-list), ».  T<  LL  arcsta/lVtfa. 
more  correctly  a'renoattiata,  a  ballista  furnishea 
with  a  bow,<  L.  nrrsw,  bow,  +  balliaia,  a  military 
engine  for  hurling  projectiles :  see  ballista. 
Oontr.  forms  are  arbalist,  arblast,  etc. :  seo  ar- 
balitt.']    Samo  as  arbalist. 

Kichanl  was  killed  by  the  French  front  the  abut  of  an 
arenMisf.  T.  Warlon.  HIM.  Ei«.  Poetry  ,  1- 

arcuballster  (ftr'kv-ba-lis'ter),  «.  [<  arcubaliat 
+  -erl;  suggested  by'LL.  aresj^UwfariNS,  one 
who  used  an  arcubalist,  <  arci»fca/««fa .-  see  or- 
cubaliat,  and  ef.  arlMtlW,  arNatttr.]  Same  as 
«r&a/i>/er. 

John  was  rapled  by  a  Terr  good  aresihsfisrer,  wbo 
itch  the  cruel  tyrant. 

CansoVji,  Remain*,  p.  20S. 

arcubust,       One  of  the  numerous  xariants 
(simulating  Latiu  areas,  a  bow)  of  harqvtbuac. 
arcula,  ».   Plural  of  aresiKw. 
Arcullrofltrcs  (arOrfl-li-ros'tres),  *.  pi  fNL, 
<  L.  •(ireu/a#,  dim.  of  arc««,  a  bow  (cf.  areulutn), 
+  rosfntnt,  a  beak.]  In  Blyth's  system  of  elaxsi- 
fication  (1S49),  a  group  of  birds,  the  hoopoes, 
Upupida;  as  distinguished  from  the  AppenehU 
rnstres  or  Bueeratidtr,  the  hornbills. 
arculnm  (ar'k^-lum),  n. ;  pi.  arcula  (-MX).  [L, 
neut.  illni.  of  arena,  a  bow.]    A  small  circular 
cushion  used  in  antiquity  by  persons  bearing 
weights  on  their  heads,  to  interpose  between 
the  head  and  the  burden.    Similar  Cushions  are 
still  in  use. 

an 

.  aa 

arch,  bow,  or  ring — Arcus  adtposus,  the  amis 
senilis.—  Arcus  HeipltaHs,  tltc  bicipital  arch:  tlie  ten. 
•linoiis  an:li  throuiih  which  Uie  lonu  bead  of  tbe  biceps 
muscle  passes.—  Arena  Eeuralla,  the  iwural  arrlL  See 
Mcura/.  Arcuj  occdnttails,  a  cerebral  grnia  bounded 
ilal  pur 
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arcus  (iir'kua).  ir.;  pi.  arcus.  fl..,  %  bow, 
tuft*,  >  K.  arcK  ark*,  rt/eA1,  q.  v.J    Iu  anat, 


■buve  by  tbe  occi^lal  purlioci  of  Uie  ti.traparlrt<«l  RMurr*. 
*nd  nuDracttiir  wliat  may  bt  r«ir%rd«d  u  (be  upper  «oa 
«C  Ui»  iHKNriiii  tr«ii|>->rsil  ntwtro. — Atcub  palatoKloaaus, 

the  tuitorior  pUlnj  ot  tlx?  (miom.  In  froot  otf  ibo  touoll, 
formrd  |>y  th«  nalniU)gU>usq-i  n>»*c1«  aim!  Ui«  mnooai 
mt-tnliinuie  onrcrltiK  It.  Alan  called  areus  palatifwt  aiv 
ttrior,  —  Arcus  paUtoptiRrytigni*.  th*  po»tcriar  pdl* 
lor  of  Uki  ftiucvn,  iN^liinil  Uie  tonsil,  loTtiLtNi  |>y  thr  palA- 
l«i|iliHfy)iir>  u*  nmsch-  Jiful  Uh*  muitmo  infmhr*nr  rovcrin^** 
U    ,MtMM*:t|lt'i1  liVwr  fwilttfiuHM  jsn*#rri-,r.—  Arruz  scniUf.. 

tho  Uiw  ..f  <•].!  aift-;  rui  i-jiavHy  txtiirrlnu  In  ndrancrd  tw 
arouml  the  niargii.  ut  the  ciirnt*—  .Arms  aaperclliiiiis. 
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t  horlanntal  rl.ia*  uii  the  frontal  Urae,  an  either  aide.  Just 
above  the  orbit— Arcu«  volarls,  the  superficial  palmar 
arch. 

Arcylda  (ar-sTi-de),  r..  r-J.  [NL.,  <  Areas  + 
-*'«-.]    A  family  of  orbitclarian  spiders. 

ArcyS  (ar'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  o^wf,  a  net,  a 
luintrr'n  net,  a  hair-net:  Bee  arain,  Jrantxi.] 
The  typienl  genus  of  spiders  of  the  family  Jr- 
evidtg.    Also  spelled  -Irt-y*-. 

-artL  [<F.  -ard,  <  OHO  (MHO.  O.)  -hart  (fre- 
quently us  a  sufllx  iti  proper  names  (later  also 
in  common  nouns),  as  in  Rnjiuhart,  >  OF.  re- 
guard,  F.  renant,  >  E.  ret/uar(l,'a.  v. ),  <  Aarf  =  E. 
karri.]  A  suffix  in  nouns  of  French  origin  or 
of  a  French  typo.  In  personal  o.mna  It  usnallj  hu  a 
Sinister  linplti-atiun, as  in  Dastard.  r»  Irani,  dofanf,  dll/taref, 
rfruaranr,  uvarrf,  etc.  In  other  nouns  lu  for™,  origi- 
nally intensive,  I*  now  scarcely  felt,  aa  In  kiUianl,  faNioarrt, 
fiacarrj,  standard,  laniard,  etc.    In  onioonnf  (aim)  troy. 

and  bandar,*  (Im)  It  ha>  taken  the  place  of  -arl  '= 
■rrl.ineoora.- 
orucluaJly  as 

(-dtftfU  have  chaiured  place*. 

aidash  (ttr'dW)),  n.  [Formerly  also  artUu,  ar- 
dass,  <  i .  ardasse  =8p.  arnViwi*,  artldses,  <  Pere. 
ardan,  raw  Bilk.]  The  European  or  Levantine 
name  for  Persian  raw  silk  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  called  tkirran  in  Persia.  Benjamin,  Persia 
and  the  Persians. 


ndard  (Im)  It  haa  taken  the  place  of  -arl  » 
dc,  or1«tn»lljr  ~e*«M.  and  In  eodard.  ruUnl, 
If  coetate,  mutate,  the  siiroira  -ard  and  -ottl 


The  name  under  which  the  finest  Persian  silk 
for  weaving  is  imported  into  France.    It  is 
popularly  called  ablaquti.  Laroutse. 
Araea  (ar'do-$),js.    [L.,  a  heron ;  cf.  Gr.  ipu- 
<Wc,  a  heron!]  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 


Cte*I  Ohac  lleroo  .<«*>*  A/ensW;. 

Ardeida,  and  formerly  coextensive  with  it.  It 
la  variously  mtrtntwt  to  riclud*  the  bitterns  (Aufaurv*) 
and  night-heron*  ( Xyctiardea),  nr  to  include  only  the  large 
■pedes  Intimately  related  to  the  common  heron  of  Kurope, 
jt.  eijierea.  such  aa  A.  pottafA  of  Africa ;  A.  herodias,  th* 
great  blue  heron  of  North  America ;  A.  occidental**,  the 
great  white  Iwron  of  Florida ;  A .  mcoi,  the  large  blue  heron 
of  South  America,  etc.  .Tlit  egrets  are  sometimes  referred 
to  thla  genus,  and  sometimes  made  ty|iea  of  several  othera. 

ardeb  (ar'deb),  i».    [Ar.  irttab,  urdub  (Mahn).] 
The 
(not 
impei 

Chester)  bushels,  or  183.2  liters.  But  other  ante-In 
are  in  uae.  ranging  from  little  more  than  half  the  aluvc 
an  to  OH  liter* ;  this,  tho  ardeb  of  Koeetta,  »*•  at  one 
tune  the  commonest   Bet  artal<a. 

Ardeldas  (llr-de'i-de),  n.  pi.  [M,.,  <  Ardea  + 
^Ar.]  A  family  of  grallatorial  altricial  birds,  of 
the  order  Herodiontt  and  suborder  Herodii ;  the 
herons.  Thef  hare  a  tetnuantlvelt  small  Uiln  body, 
very  lone  legi  and  nook,  long  <trula"tit  acute  bill,  ample 
wing*,  ahort  broad  tall,  naked  lore*,  pectinate  middle 
clawa,  the  hind  toe  not  elevated,  linear  pervtona  n<«trlla. 
and  2.  a.  or  4  pain  of  powder-down  tracta  or  pulriplnmea. 
The  family  Includea  aeveral  setiera  and  alwut  75  apeclra,  of 
moat  parte  of  the  world.  Inhabiting  aeaa,  udtea,  nuuihra, 
and  riven.  neatinK  luually  in  cotmnunitlea  in  tree*  and 
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Ing  fmtera,  beaidoa  Antra,  are  Hmdiiu,  Oanttla,  Dmi- 

cjretta,  Ardeoia,  flutorutet,  and  \t/rtiar\1*a. 

ardeino  (Ur'de-in),  a.  [<  XL.  ardcixu.»,<  JroVa. 
a.  v.]  Heron-like;  having  the  characters  of 
the  Ardeida;  or  herons. 

axdelioi,  ardeliont,  ».  [<  L.  ardrtio,  u  busy- 
body, tunldler.  <  ardere,  \m  on  6ro,  burn,  bo 
eager.    Cf.  orrfotf.]    A  busybody;  a  meddler. 

that  which  we  had  better  he  withoat,  ar. 

irt»"AiuiL  of  MeL,  L  S.  (.V.  Jf.  /).) 
ardancy  (lir'den-si),  n.  [<  orrfenf:  see  -eg.]  1. 
Intense  heat  :~a»,  "  the  ardrney  of  the  Bun,  Sir 
T.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  27.  Hence— 2.  Warmth 
of  passion  or  feeling;  ardor;  eagerness:  as,  the 
ardency  of  love  or  steal. — 3.  Saul.,  a  tendency  of 
soiuesnipstoeomeoulckly tothe wind.  [Rare.] 
ardennite  (ar-den'ft),  ».  [<  Ardcnnr*,  a  high 
wooded  region  of  France  and  Belgium,  +  -»>*.] 
A  silicate  of  manganese  and  aluminium  with  ft 
per  cent,  of  vanadium  pentoxid,  found  in  or- 
thorhomhic  crystals  of  a  yellow-brown  color 
near  Ottrex,  in  the  Ardennes, 
ardent  (ar'dent),  a.  [<  ME.  ardent,  ardant, 
ardaunt,  <  OF.  ardant,  ouming  (ppr.  of  arder, 
ardoir,  ardre,  burn),  <  L.  ardcn(  t-)s,  ppr.  of  ar- 
dere, burn,  be  eager.]  1.  Hot ;  burning  ;  red- 
hot  ;  hence,  figuratively,  causing  a  sensation 
of  burning:  as,  an  aroVnf  fever. — 2.  Inflam- 
mable; combustible;  only  in  the  phrase  Anient 
qriritt  (which  see,  below). —  3.  Having  the  ap- 
pearauoe  or  quality  of  fire ;  flashing;  fierce. 

With  fljublns  Hamea  Ida  ardent  eyea  were  Ailed, 

Drydcn,  Theodore  and  Honorla. 

4.  Having  glowing  or  fiery  passions  or  affec- 
tions :  as  applied  to  the  emotions  themselves, 
showing  vehemence :  passionate;  affectionate; 
seaJous :  as,  ardent  love  or  vows ;  ardent  zeal. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliaa. 

Not  ancient  ladiea  when  refuted  a  kite,  .  .  . 

IV w  frit  inch  r»*e.  resentment,  and  ilrtpalr 

Ai  thou,  aad  Tlrrin !  for  thy  ravlah  d  hair. 

rope,  K.  of  the  L.,  iv.  a. 

Ilia  form  aceordrd  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind. 

Stuff,  L.  of  the  L,  U.  JS, 

6f.  Xaut.,  having  u  tendency  to  gripe  or  come 
quickly  to  tho  wind:  said  of  certain  ships. — 
Ardent  spirits,  distilled  alcoholic  llquora,  aa  brandy, 
whlaky,  irln.  rum,  etc.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  die. 
tillatloii  of  femiented  vewetable  Juic-ea  contalninif  lutrar- 
=  Byn_  3  and  4.  rtery,  intense,  eager,  keen,  fervid,  fervent, 
ImiMkasiinted,  stowlna. 

ardently  (ar'dont-li).  adr.  [ME.  ardonttiehe; 
<  ardent  +  -/jf.]  In  an  ardent  manner;  with 
warmth ;  affeetionatelv  ;  passionately. 

ardentntMS  (llr'dent-nes).  ».    [<  N 


area 

bailiff  or  steward  under  the  ardrigh  or  chief 
king  of  ancient  Scotland, 
ardor,  ardour  (iir'dor),  n.  [Second  form  preva- 
lent in  England ;  early  mod.  E.  ardor,  araonr,  < 
ME.  urdarc.  ardtmr,  <  OF.  ardour,  ardor,  ardur, 
mod.  F.  ardeur  =  IT.  Sp.  Pg.  ardor  =  It.  ardore, 
<  It.  ardor,  a  burning,  fire,  heat,  eagerness,  < 
ardere,  be  on  fire,  burn,  be  eager.  Of.  oraVsf.] 
1 .  Intense  heat :  as,  the  artlor  of  the  sun's  rays. 
—2.  In  jiathol.,  a  feeling  of  heat  or  burning. — 
3f.  A  bright  or  effulgent  spirit,  [Poetical.] 

The  winiied  aalnt  .  .  . 
Thousand  ceteatlal  ardrmr;  where  he  atood 
Vell'd  with  his  gonrcons  wlnara.  np  aprina^iig  light, 
Hew  through  the  midst  ot  heaven.  If  Man,  P.  L,  v.  UD. 

4.  Warmth  or  heat,  as  of  the  passions  and  af- 
fections; eagerneu;  intensity. 
The  wicked  enchanting  or  ordure  of  this  slnne. 

fVoioo 


D  tar  ueo>,  n.    iat.  trtiao,  uraao  ^aiann;.j 
principal  Egj-ptian  measuro  of  capacity 
,  used  for  liquids),  legally  containing  404 
erial  gallons,  or  .1.2  Unit**!  States  (win- 


>  Uiey  j»n-h  with  caae  by  means  of  their  in. 
aeesorlal  feet,  laying-  grvenUh  whnle-colored  eiom.  and 
rarlnK  their  vounic  in  the  neat.  The  speelea  present  a 
wide  rarure  at  difference  In  autare  and  colonulnn.  but 
comparatively  Uttle  in  form  or  atnK  ture,  the  family  tN-Ing 
a  horooseneoua  one.  They  are  most  nearly  rrlatnl  to  tlic 
storks.  Ibteea.  and  .Jtln-r  altricial  snjlahvea.  but  only  dis- 
tantly to  the  cranvt  They  are  divi.lble  into  thrt-e  sub- 
farailkHi:  Ardanrw.  the  true  herons:  /W<i«nn».  the  bit. 
teriw;  and  Caammina;  the  hoathlllt.  The  last-named, 
however,  ia  often  con«l<lered  a  family  apart.  (S<«  cuts  un- 
der .troVa,  UMern.  and  lontUlt. 

Ardeina  (ar^l^i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ardea  + 
-v*or.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Ardrida;  con- 
taining tho  herons  proper,  egret*,  etc.,  bb  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  bitterns  and  boatbills. 
Tht-y  have  12  tail  feathers.  :t  pairs  of  powder  down  leathers 
at  pulviplume->.  the  tlldie not  leathered  I.,  the  siiltrat'o,  the 


paruoflh.  world,  hut 


rl., 


The 

ardencv. 

Ardeoldea  (iir-d^oi'JH).  «•  P>-  [M*.  <  Ar- 
dea +  -oidea'.]  A  superfamily  group  of  hero- 
dionine  birds. 

Ardeola  (arHle'tVla),  n.  [!'•,  a  little  heron,  dim. 
of  ardea,  a  heron. ~$  A  genus  of  small  and  some- 
what rail-like  herons,  the  squacco  herons,  of 
the  subfamily  Jrrfoin<r.  The  type  Is  A.  cvmata  or 
A .  railoide*,  of  Europe ;  but  there,  ar*  several  other  spe- 
cie*.  J.  V.  Bote,  lHtt 

ardert  (iir'dcr),  n.  [E.  dial,  (formerly  also  writ- 
ten ardor,  ardour,  ardure,  as  if  of  Latin  origin), 
prob.  <  Icel.  ardhr,  a  plow.  Cf.  L.  arofruiaj,  a 
plow  (see  ararrtiNi  terra-);  Cflrn.  (dial. )  artiar, 
a  plow,  ardur,  a  plowman,  W.  arij<f,  a  plow, 
Oael.  Ir.  orttrA,  a  plowshare;  all  ult.  from  the 
same  root.  See  arable  and  car3.]  1 .  Tho  plow- 
ing or  fallowing  of  ground. 

if  ground.   Thla  la  th* 
in  the  Wet-  Kujt.,  I  .-JS,  in  v, 

UaUitetU,  Plot.  Wet 

2.  The  state  of  being  plowed.— 3.  Land  plowed 
and  left  fallow. 

Ardett*  (ttr-det'll),  «.  [XL.,  dim.  of  Ardea, 
q.  v.]  A  genus  of  diminutive  herona,  of  the 
family  Ardeida  and  subfamily  Botaurina;  tho 
dwarf  bitterns.  They  are  scarcely  a  foot  long,  have 
variegated  pluinotre  dissimilar  in  the  two  acxce,  Inhabit 
reedy  sw  am|M  and  marsliee,  and  somewhat  resemble  rails 
in  appearance  and  mode  of  life.  Tlkere  are  several  specie*, 
as  tne  dwarf  bittern  of  Europe,  A.  tninufu,  and  the  least 
bittern  of  America,  .1.  e«Vi#.    (3.  IL  Gray,  lMi 

ardish  (ilr'dish),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  style  of  East 
Indian  decoration  for  interior  walla  and  ceilings. 
It  Is  noulc  at  Jcypir*-,  rlrltlnh  In»lia.  antl  elsewhere,  by 
rriilK ddllig  pli-vr*  id  class  lu  plaster,  mid  cuiUiik  away  the 
plasirr  over  the  kla*s  lu  ornanirnUil  patterns.  The  effect 
n-si-tnhlos  u  blcudliifc'  of  while  marldt-  arnl  jioilshcd  ails  it. 

A  rn-W,/. 

ardluke  (iird'luk),  n.    [Said  to  be  Eskimo.]  A 
iiame  td  the  gratiitMis,  frrca  (fladiatnr. 
ardmaer  (Hrd-mer  ).  it.  [liael.  atnl  Ir.  ardmhaor. 
■   latfiHlrate,  <  Oael.  ami  Ir.  ard,  high,  + 
,  a  bailiff,  steward,  officer.]    The  high 


In  the  heart's  attachment  a  woman  never  like*  a  man 
with  ardour  till  she  lias  suffered  for  hla  aake, 

iUuridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  S. 

The  ardour  of  Dunatan'i  temper  was  seen  In  th*  eager- 
ness with  which  he  plunged  Into  tho  study  of  letters. 

J.  H.  Uiwa,  Cooq..  of  Eng.,  p.  til. 
-8TH.  4.  Fervor,  fervency,  vehemence,  intensity,  Impetu- 
osity. 

ardrigh  (Ur-dre'),  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  ardrigh,  < 
ard,  high,  +  righ,  a  king,  =  L.  rer  (reg-),  a  king: 
Bee  rcr.1  In  the  early  history  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  a  chief  monarch  or  king. 

ardoityt  (ar-du'i-ti),  n.    [<  L.  ard, 
ness,<  arduiu,  steep:  see  arduous.] 
difficulty;  arduousnees.  Cocixram. 

ardntms  (ar'dn-us),  a.  [<  L.  <ird««s,  lofty, 
high,  steep,  hard  to  reach,  difficult,  laborious, 
=  Oael.  Ir.  Corn.  Manx  orrJ,  high.]  1.  Steep, 
and  therefore  difficult  of  ascent;  hard  to 
climb. 

High  on  Parnaasns'  top  her  aona  she  ahow'd. 
And  pointed  out  tboae  urdiwus  patlu  they  trod. 

/Vpe,  Easay  ou  Critlciam,  L  Da. 

2.  Atterrded  with  great  labor,  like  the  ascent 
of  acclivities;  difficult. 

In  every  anfwou*  enterprise  we  consider  what  wo  an 
to  kite,  as  well  aa  what  wo  an  to  gain. 

ifurJrr,  Conciliation  with  America. 

Hence — 3.  Energetic;  laborious:  said  of  per- 
sons or  actions:  as,  an  arduous  student;  ardu- 
ous struggle*.  =  Byn.  a.  VifUvtU  Hani,  Ardumu,  la- 
borlusu,  toliMime,  herculean,  severe.  IHficutt  means  not 
easy,  attended  with  obstacle*,  requiring  work,  hut  po»*ll4e 
by  faithful  effort  and  perseverance :  a*.  adiySeuft  problem, 
ouraUim.  task,  or  caae  in  surgery.  Hard  suggeata  work, 
like  that  of  digging  up  Aard  ground,  or  breaking  tlirough 
Aanf  rock ;  It  ia  stronger  than  dittcuU.  It  may  also  apply 
to  paaaive  suffering:  aa,  a  Aaru  fate.  What  ia  arduous 
requires  more  energy  and  endurance,  and  la  leas  wlthla 
the  reach  ot  common  powers,  than  whatfcsAdrd.  Its  primi- 
tive meaning  of  steep  climbing  la  sUtl  felt  In  It,  and  makes 
It  suggestive  of  severe  ami  protracted  effort 

To  eiplore  the  history  of  any  language  Is  a  task  pecu- 
liarly i!i>ew«  at  thU  period  of  the  world,  l»  which  »e  are 
so  rrimoto  from  th*  era  of  tta  coiwtroetiofi. 

SL  Turner,  Hist  AngloJiaxon*, 


Ttie  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  they  Judged  tbcoiaclvr*.  Kit  xvtil.  as. 

Talthful  friends  are  hard  lo  find. 

SAw*.,  Pasa.  Pilgrim,  L  408. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  bo  In  the  highest  degree  or- 
dmmr  and  luuardoua.  Maeauiay,  lllat  Eng.,  rt. 

It  la  often  dificult  to  control  our  foellnga ;  It  Is  still 
harder  to  subdue  our  will ;  but  it  is  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing to  control  the  contending  will  of  othera. 


iynonymea,  p.  4yd 
In  an  arduous 


CVsM,  English 
arduously  (ar'du-us-li),  adr. 
manner ;  with  latxiriousness. 
arduoosnesa  (ar'du-us-nea),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  arduous  ;  difficulty  of 
tion  or  performance, 
ardnret,  ».  An  old  form  of  ardor. 
ardurons  (^r'tlu-ms),  a.    [<  ardure  for 
+ -out.1    Burning;  anient.  [Rare.] 

Lo !  f urthrr  on. 
Where  Iiame*  th'  ardurous  spirit  of  Isidore. 

Cory.  tr.  of  Dante's  Paradise,  i.  ttB. 

are1  (ar).    The  present  indicative  plural  of  the 

substantive  verb  fo  be.    See  be. 
are2  far  or  fir),  n.    [F.,  <  L.  «rr<i.  a  piece  of 

level  ground :  see  area.  ]   In  the  iMefric  *y»fcm,  a 

ing  100  square  meters^  or  119.6  square  yards. 
Its  abbreviation  is  a. 

a-re  (a'ra').  [It.:  see  gamut.]  The  note  im- 
mediately above  the  tonic,  «f,  in  tho  grave 
hexaehord  of  (luido  d'Arezzo's  musical  scale. 

area  (a'rc-&),  ». :  pi.  areas,  area  (-ftx,  -e).  [L., 
a  piece  of  level  ground,  a  vacant  space,  a  court, 
yard,  field,  threshing-floor ;  perhaps  allied  to 
arrrr,  be  dry;  cf.  arid.  In  dial,  and  vulgar 
pron.  S'ri :  see  r»iry3,  anJ  0f.  airy*  -  aery*.)  1. 
Any  plane  surface  within  boundaries ;  tho  supor- 
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area 

ficies  of  an  inclosed  or  define!  surface-space ; 
t  be  superficial  contents  of  any  figure  or  surface ; 
superficial  extent.  Hence  —  2.  Any  particular 
extent  of  surface;  region;  tract:  as!  the  set- 
tled ijwi  of  the  United  States. — 3.  The  space 
or  site  on  which  a  building  Mantis;  the  yam  at- 
tached to  or  surrounding  »  house;  specifical- 
ly, a  sunken  space  or  iuclovuro  before  win- 
dows or  a  door  of  u  basement  story. — 4.  A 
bald  place  on  the  head;  u  disease  of"  the  hair 
which  causes  it  to  fall  off  and  leave  bald  patches. 
y.  £*.  D — AreaCelal,  alopci la  on.au  (which  »ce.  under 
aloptcia).— Ana  cmralla,  In  anal.,  the  crural  area:  a 
term  applied  to  that  pan  tit  tho  iurtacc  of  the  hat?  of  the 
brain  which  is  hounded  by  line*  prolecU-d  laterally  from 
the  pout  Varolii  anil  optic  chiaam.  It  may  in?  rccogniicd 
fur  cotiveiileooe,  hut  tiaa  Do  anatomical  aignincancc.  — 
Area  elllptloa.  In  anal.,  the  elliptical  area;  the  aurfacv 
of  tlM  olivary  body  of  tho  medulla  oblongata.  —Area  em- 
bryonalla.  In  rMiArW.,  tho  embryonic  urea;  the  central 
thickened  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Maetodornilc  vrjlcle 
uf  manunaUan  erohryoa  whkh  in  lined  with  hypohtaat. 
from  till*  the  main  body  of  the  animal  la  developed,  while 
the  roil  of  the  Maitodermiu  vesicle  goea  to  form  the  um- 
bilical natelc— Area  Kermtnatlva,  in  enbryuf..  tlie  ger- 
minal area;  th*  spot  where  the  flrtt  rudiments  of  an  em- 
bryo appear  aa  a  little  heap  of  htaatoaplmrea  i  the  germinal 
diak.  -  Area  mtercTuralla,  in  anal..  Die  Inlcrcniral  an  a ; 
Iheapaoc  between  tile  crura  or  peduncle*  of  the  brain.  Alao 
called  the  area  inferveduiicuJilrii.  -  ATwA  Of  A  contour, 
the  aroa  of  Ita  maximum  orthoicoual  projectioti  on  a  plane. 
—  Area  oralis,  lit  anal.,  tlw  oval  area;  an  elevated  apace 
on  the  tnferolateral  aurfaoa  of  tbo  cerebellum,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  area  rlllpilca. — Area  peUuclda,  in  rmtirvot. . 
(he  clear  apace  ;  the  fluid  interior  of  a  hlaatilla ;  a  kind  of 
blastocofilc-  -  Area  pofltpontlliB,  in  aiuif.,  the  area  of  the 
ventral  aapeel  of  the  brain  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  being 
tlie  ventral  aapect  of  the  metencephalon.  including  the 
aroa  elllntica  and  area  uvalla  — Area 
i  attar,  the  aurfi 


Hi- 


.  prajchlasmatlca. 

;lke  brain  in  front  lit 


lite  optic  ehtaain.  -Area  aeptalia.  In  ««af..  the  aejxtal 
area;  the  metal  aurfareof  earn  halfof  theaeptiiru  Iticlilum. 
—  Areas  Of  Oohnhelm,  in  anal. ,  the  polygonal  areas  into 
which  the  cruaa-aection  of  a  muatie-Obcr  la  acen  to  he  di- 
vided. Also  calleil  /Wit*  q/  Connaeim.  -  Area  vasculosa, 
in  emorpof..  the  vaacular  area  about  the  clear  apace,  wlwn 
blood-veatcla  are  developed  III  the  ineaoblaat.— Area 
vlUUiBA,  In  rmhnal.,  the  yolk-are*  ' 


In  meroblasUc  <  „ 
etc.   See  tlie  adjectivea. 

areacht,  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  areehe,  ar- 
reaek,  areteh  (pret.  drought,  arrangkt),  Sc. 
areik,  etc.,  <  ME.  arccken,  <  AS.  uraJcnn  (= 
OIIO.  arreiekon,  MHG.  O.  erreirAc-n),  reach, 
reach  to,  Ret  at,  <  d-  +  racan,  reach:  sea  a-1 
and  revtcA.J  L  froiM.  1.  To  reach;  set  at; 
get;  obtain.— 3.  To  reach,  hand,  or  deUver  (a 
thing  to  a  person). 


To  whom  Y  achat  areea.  a  aop  of  bread. 

wV'tf,  John  lilt.  SB, 
U.  intrant.  To  reach;  stretch ;  extend, 
areadt,  Axodet  (a-red'),  r.  f.  [In  mod.  use  ar- 
chaic, and  of  unsettled  orthography;  also  writ- 
ten anew/,  arned;  <  ME.  aiWen,  <  AS.  arthitin, 
aredan  (weak  verb,  pret.  aradde,  pp.  drdfded, 
arayl,  bat  orig.  strong),  determine,  decree,  ex- 
plain, interpret,  read  (=  OHO.  arrdtan,  MHO. 
trraten,  O.  erratken,  guess,  conjecture),  <  d- 
+  rdJaVjH,  determine,  counsel,  read:  see  n-l 
and  read;  rede.  ]  1 .  To  declare ;  tell ;  interpret ; 
explain. 

Ami*  my  dremea.     Chaurtr,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  »>. 

A  e*i>  good  senile  awalne, 

If  In  the  dale  lielow,  or  on  yon  plalne. 

Or  ia  the  village  aituatc  in  a  grove. 

W.  Brvtrnr,  Britannia' a  Paatorala,  L  ». 

Atfd  my  cuunael  ariaiit.  and  I  will  warrant  thee  for 
the  nonce.  SarKam,  Ing-oldahy  Lrgenda,  L  13B. 

S.  To  counsel;  advise;  direct;  teach. 

But  mark  what  I  orreed  thee  now;  A  vaunt. 

MMon,  r.  L,  iv.  net 

8.  To  guess ;  conjecture. 

8o  llard  Uiit  Idole  waa  to  be  and, 

That  Klurimell  heraelfe  111  all  mina  vew 

She  aatni'd  to  iwaav.      Sp^nmr,  V.  q.,  IV.  v.  1&. 

4.  To  read. 

Her  hardly  opeo'd  book,  which  to  nrrad  1«  ratle. 

John  Hall,  rocma,  p.  81. 

areadt,  aredet,  ».    [<  arcad,  r.]   Advice;  dis- 

Favre  itrevifea 
I  atraiinire.  s,^«.rr.  r.  Q. .  1. 1*.  2S. 

arese,  ».  Plural  of  area  in  its  anatomical  seines. 

areal  (a're-al),  a.  [<  L.  nrcnli*,  of  a  threshing- 
llonr(cf.  Ml<.omi/is,  arralr,  n.,  un  area),  <  nrr«, 
an  o|m-ii  space,  threshing-floor,  etc.:  seenrrvj.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  an  area:  as, 
areal  interstices. 

,*  of  the  country,  Iti- 
I  prolileni^ 

Acieiwe,  I V.  SH. 

Areal  codrdinat«s.   See  eoonffnat/. 

■reality («-r.--nl'i-ii),».  J<  «wi  +  -itv.]  The 

ennditinn  or  reliition  of  anything  in  respect  to 
V  K.  IK  [Rare] 


Of  tyd 


tW'2 

arearU  (a-rer'),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  al»o  areare, 
anil  erroneously^  firrcrtr,  <  ME.  arcren,  <  AS. 
drrfran,  <  <i-  +  rirrnn,  raise,  rear:  see  n-l  and 
rrurl.')  1.  To  raise;  erect;  build;  rear.— 2. 
To  lift  up;  exalt.— 3.  To 
cite;  stir  up. 

arear2(ii-rer'),;ircj>.p«r.  as ad<:  [<«3  +  rf<7r2; 
praetteallv  eiiulv.  to  arrear-,  adr.]  In  tho 
rear;  to  the  rear.  [Rare.] 

arear-t,  ndc  and  n.    St*  arrrnr'*. 

area-gneakia're.jl-siifk),  «.  A  |M-r«on  who  lurks 
about  the  areas  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing;  a  sneak-thief. 

areasont,  r.  f.    [Early  mod.  E.  aleo  arraimn, 

<  ME.  araitOHcn,  artsoHcn,  are*unen,  <  OK.  are- 
tuner,  arnonrr,  arauoncr  (mod.  F.  arrniaoNNt-r 
=  I'r.  «rr<iitiii«r  =  Pg.  arracoar),  <  ML.  arru- 
tionare,  reason  with,  call  to  account,  arraign, 

<  \t.  ad,  to,  +  ML.  rationare,  discourse,  reason: 
see  reamn,  and  ef.  arraign!,  a  doublet  of  area- 
ton.']    To  question;  call  to  account;  arraign. 

love  hym  or«jiw(A  ifcou  «/  rne  fio«,  1.  <)2i4. 

areca(ar'^-kli),  n.  [Formerly  also  areka,  arerka, 
arreqna,  rrcfivi,  also  arke,  arak,  areek,  arrgnc, 

<  Pg.  Sp.  areca,  <  Malavalatn  ailrkka,  Canan'se 
dtlike,  adiki,  Tamil  dtfatkay,  <  adai,  denoting 
close  arrangement  of  the  cluster,  +  kt'm,  nut, 
fruit  (Bishop  Caldwell,  in  X.  K.  It.).  The  first 
consonant  is  cerebral  d,  variable  to  r.]  1.  A 
tree  of  the  genus  .Ireca  and  its  fruit  (betel-nut). 
Bee  next  definition,  and  arera-« « f. — 2.  [cap.] 
(NL.J  A  genus  of  palms,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  solid,  fibrous-coated  nuts.  There  arc 
almut  30  apei'lea,  tlw!  moat  important  of  whirh  ia  the 

tel  palm,  . I.  ra/rcJlK,  which  hin 
It  ia  one  of  the 


palma  of  India,  ita 
feet. 


or  betel 
betel  nut. 

tlender  trunk  rialna;  lo  a  heiirht  uf  mj  feet, 
areca -njrt(arV'-kil-nut),  a.  The  betel-nut ;  the 
fruit  of  an  East  Indian  palm,  Areca  Caterhn. 
The  nut  baa  loim  l*<eit  uaeil  by  Uie  Aniatk-aaa  a  maatiia- 
lory,  and  la  largely  cultivated  for  this  ptiriMMe,  the  etporta 
from  t'eyton  to  India  alone  am«inntlng  to  nearly  4,000  tona 
aiuiually.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  it  of  the  ahanc  and  xtie 
of  a  hen'a  eirg,  coeiaiatinK  of  a  thick  flbrona  rind  inchndng 
a  nut  like  a  nutmeg,  witll  hard  wliite  allMimen.  Thia  ia 
uacd  rllber  when  young  and  tender  or  after  boiling  in 
water,  and  U  chewed  with  a  little  lime  in  a  leaf  of  Uie 
betel-pepper,  Cnaw'ea  hdtte.  It  la  aup|triard  to  awecten 
tile  lireaui.  atrengtben  the  frunw,  and  promote  dlgcallon. 
Tlie  powder  of  the  nut  la  used  in  phnnum  y  aaa  vermifuge, 

aredef,  areedt,  r.  and  «.  8«-e  orcarf. 

'  rek'),;>re7».;-«r.  as  adc.  orn.   [<  «3  + 
In  a  reeking  condition. 
A  meaaenirer  romea  all  artrk.    Stei/I,  To  Ivterhorough. 
arefactlont  (ar-e-fak'shon),  n.  [—  F.  are/action, 
<  It.  as  if  *ar«/«cfio(H-),  <  are/acere,  pp.  arefac- 
tut,  make  dry,  <  arere,  bo  dry,  +  faeere,  make.] 
The  act  of  drying;  the  state  of  being  dry. 
areftrt  (ar'e-fi),  r.  I.  or »'.    [<  L.  are/aeere,  but 
with  second  element  modified:  see  art/action 
and  -/jr.]    To  make  or  l>eeome  dry. 
So  doth  time  or  age  art/v.        /!a,-on,  Nat.  Hlat.,  I  29a. 
aroisot,  r.  t.    [Sen  arnwe.]    Same  as  rni'sc. 
arena1  (a-re'nlt),  ».    [I*.,  sand,  a  sandy  iilaee, 
lieach,  arena;  more  correctly  karena,  OL.  ha- 
asr  sa  =  Sabino  faxena.  'sand ;  not  related 
to  arere,  be  dry.]    1.  Tho  inclosed  space  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Roman  amphitheaters, 
in  which  the  combats  of  gladiators  or  wild 
In-asts  took  place.   It  waa  uaually  covered  with  aand 
or  aawdutt,  to  prevent  the  gladlatora  from  Bllpplng  and 
|4>  abaorb  the  Mood,  and,  for  the  jtrotcc tton  of  the  apecta- 
tora  from  tlie  beaau,  waa  aurronnded  by  a  high  wall, 
which  waa  often  allnnounled  by  a  at  [ring  grating. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  scene  or  theater  of  exer- 
tion or  contest  of  any  kind:  as,  the  arena  of 
war  or  of  debate. 

^  R^J*!  pollliciana  contending  in  the  open  arena  of  pnb- 
iVir  O.  r.  J>iri.,  Authority  in  Mattera  of  Opinion,  U. 

3.  In  jHithol.,  saud  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys. — 4. 
In  arch.,  the  main  area  of  a  temple,  church,  or 
other  building.    [Rare  and  incorrect.] 

arena-  (iir'nli).  r=E.  arc  so,  i.  e.,  are  not; 
tia  =  E.  no1,  q.  v.]    Are  not.  [Scotch.] 

Thing*  .  .  .  nreiua  kecpit  In  mind  .  .  .  at  they  incd 
I"  in*  AWf.  Antiquary,  t*lv. 

arenaceocalcareous  (ar-f -na'shio-kal  -k&'nv 

us),  a.  [<  arenaeeouH  +  ealcarrnux.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  consisting  of,  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 


Aronleoli 

i  quality  in  the  tlyle.  which 
/xneWf,  Among  my  Bmika.  Jd  aer.,  p.  i 

3.  Coru posed  largely  of  sand  or  sandy  par- 
ticles,   (a)  In  .n-oi  ,  applied  to  nrt.:  at.  arrmtmn* 
A  rock  It  mil!  !o  he  nr»iia«ii.i»  when  II  iim- 
n  eniulitrrahk  ainouut  of  c|uarU-aaiwt,  or  la  largely 
up  of  aanily  r«rticlea. 

A  reddlali,  toftitlu  aomewliat  «irfMK»uw»  marl;  rock. 

thtnnn.  UtaiL  Ohaervatiofia,  il.  314. 
(ft)  In  2eof.,  apecincally  applied  to  thofte  A'orajiu'n^era 
whoae  niembralHiua  cuau  becximea  hardened  lay  the  attach- 
incut  of  foreign  aubttalicea,  aa  j«rticlea  of  aaiul  or  ahclly 
mattera. 

Arenaria  (ar-e-na'ri-jl),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  sing,  of 
L.  arenariHS,  harcnariitx:  seenreiKirioiia.]  1.  In 
oraifA.:  (a)  [/.  e.]  A  disused  specific  name  of 
several  shore-birds  or  limieolino  species  of 
Ikvlopacida',  as  the  redshank,  jTofasus  ralidri*. 
{b)  A  generic  name  of  the  turnstone,  Strrprila* 
tntcrjm*.  ttrvuon,  17(10.  (e)  A  generic  name  of 
the  naudcrling,  CaMris  armaria.  Jfrycr,  1810. 
(d)  [/.  c.l  The  spi-cilic  name  of  the  same. 
n<r»i«,  1758,  and  most  modern  writers.— 8.  A 
genua  of  bivalve  mollinsks,  of  the  family  Tel. 
liHtdar:  synonvmous  with  Scrobicularia.  Miihl- 
feld,  1811. — 3*.  In  hot.,  an  unimportant  genua 
of  low  herbs,  of  the  natural  onler  Caritojih^U 
laeta?,  allied  to  the  chickweeds ;  the  sandworts. 

Arenariinc  (ar-e-na-ri-i'ne),  ii.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
JrcNuria,  1  (6),  +  -iNa-.]  The  turnstones,  as  a 
subfamily  of  Charadriidar,  taking  name  from 
the  genus  Armaria.  See  Arenaria,  1  (6),  and 
StreptiUu. 

arenarlons  (ar-^-tui'rUus),  a.  [<  L.  arrsanws, 
Aaromniut,  sandy,  <  arrsn,  karena.  sand:  see 
arena'.]  Sandy ;  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
sand :  as,  arenarious  soiL 

arenated  (ar'«Vna-ted),  a.  [<  L.  arenatut,  prop. 
harcnatnn,  <  arena,  karena,  sand:  see  arrna'.] 
Reduced  or  ground  into  sand ;  mixed  with  sand. 

arenation  (ar^-ua'shon),  n.  [<  L.  arc«arto(»-), 
AarcMafio(n-),  a  plastering  with  saud,  <  arena- 
tut,  karcnatut,  sanded,  mixed  with  sand.  < 
arma,  karma,  sand:  see  (ircmnl.]  In  me' 
sand-bath ;  the  application  of  hot  sand  to  I 
body  of  a  diseased  person  as  a  remedy. 

Tlie  practice  of  aremafi'oa  or  of  burying  the  l»ely  i 
Miul  of  the  aca-ehore  ...  la  very  ancient,  aa  al»o  tlial  uf 
iqirilyirig  heated  land  to  vartona  parta  of  the  Imiiy. 

»nt.,  Ill  4». 

arendallte  (a-ren'da-lit),  b.  [<  Arendal  +  -«feJ.] 
A  lime  and  iron  epidote  from  Arendal  in  Nor- 
way, consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  iron  peroxid, 
and  lime.  Also  called  acowficosc.  See  epidote. 

arendatOT,  «.    See  arrendator. 

areng,  arenga  (a-rcng',  -g»),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A 
valuable,  sago-palm  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
Armga  tacekarij'era.  It  yielda  a  black  brUtly  Blier 
resembling  luraehair,  which  makea  escelleut  cordage,  and 


Near  Nice,  In  nUeia  where  1ln 
inga  .  .  .  abound,  the  *•  ill  1-om.ltt* 
ratrartout  loam. 


great  cylindrical  ca*t- 
of  very  line  lirrnarr.^ 
/Mneiii.  V.v.  Moill.l,  )>  ?Ti. 


arenaceous  (ar-e-na'shius),  a.    [<  L.  nrfsaccitji, 
AarrwarciM,  sandv,  <  arena,  karena,  sand:  see 
orriKjl.]  1.  Sandy;  abounding  in  sand;  having 
*   Figuratively,  dry ; 


tbe^propertics  of 


A «-rar«  tmttkmrifirm.  with  trait  antirv  anil  in  wni.i,. 

Is  known  aa  lavmufn  or  imnufi  «hrr.  The  trunk  iirorda  a 
contlderabUi  amount  of  aagu  'of  good  iiuality.  ami  the 
aliiioilaot  aaf-eharinc  Juice  frolil  tie:  flower-eiicathii  It  col- 
lected for  the  aake  of  ita  tugar  and  for  fenkteutation, 
Aronicola  (ur-^-nik'o-IS),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  arena, 
A«r<ita,  sand.  +  ealtrt,  inhabit,  dwell.]  Tho 
t  V-iiical  and  principal  genus  of  the  familv  Jrcni- 
er>Ue(whi.di«ee);  th.-  lobworms  or" 
which  live  in  the  Hand  of  sea-coasts,  a  . 
teruin,  n  cmnnwn  Kurupean  apecira,  much  nn-.|  by  fl.h- 
ernien  for  bait,  luirniwn  a  fool  or  two  deep  In  the  aand.  la 
.1  or  l,i  inehet  long,  with  an  cyclc-a  h.  ail  and  arlwarular 
villa  upiwi  the  ar>'nii  lit*  of  the  iuMdle  part  of  the  ImkIv. 

Aronleoli  (ar-e-nik'o-li),  w.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
"<ir>  nirtilus.  as  . f  rrn rrvi/a,  q.  v,]  A  irrotip  of 
*-urnbifoid  boetli-»,  corrcspondmc  l<>  'he  fami- 
lies ticotryptda;  and  TrKigkUv  of  Macleay. 
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arenicolid 

are nl oo lid  (ar-e-nik'9-lid),  n.  A  worm  of  the 

family  Aienicoiidtr. 

Aienicolida  (ar'e-ni-kol'i-dl),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Arcnieola  +  -ida,  q.  v.  J    Same  as  Arenieolida. 

Aienicolida  mr  t-ui-kol'i-dei,  n.  [NL..  < 
Arenicoia  +  -tdVr.J  A  family  of  free  marine 
polycheetous  or  chletopodoua  and  notobranchi- 
ate  annelids,  of  which  the  genus  Arenicoia  is 
the  typ«>.    Also  Arenieolida,  Arenoeolida. 

arenicolite  (ar-o-nik'9-lit),  n.  [<  Arenicoia  + 
-He-.  ]  The  name  gi ven  by  Home  paleontologists 
to  peculiar  markings  observed  on  various  rocks 
in  Wales  and  Newfoundland,  and  supposed  to 
lie  burrows  of  annelids,  or  something  similar. 
They  hare  recently  been  carefully  examined  by  various 
frvolugtsta  and  paleontologists,  and  are  cons*derc1  l»y 
them  as  nut  tielug  of  organic  aright,  but  limply  markings 
mode  by  the  8|>ray  or  by  water  In  aoine  other  (arm. 

arenicolons  (.ar-e-nik'9-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  'areni- 
eolus :  see  Arenicoia  and  -out.]  In  tool.,  inhab- 
iting sand,  as  certain  worms.    See  Arenicoia. 

areailitict  (a-ren-i-lit'ik),  a.  K  'arenilite,  <  L. 
arena,  harena,  sand  (see  arena\),  +  Or.  /.>*.,  a 
stone.]  Pertaining  to  sandstone  ;  consisting 
of  sandstone :  as,  arenilitic  mountains. 

axenOM  (ur'y-noa),  a.  [<  L.  arraosiu,  hareno- 
tus,  full  of  sand,  <  arena,  harena,  sand:  see 
arena' .]    Full  of  sand ;  sandy. 

are  nous  (ar'f-nua),  a.  [As  arenoec.]  Sandy  ; 
sand-like. 

arenuloust  (a-ren'ft-lus),  a.  [<  L.  arcnala,  ha- 
rennla,  fine  sand,  dim.  of  arena,  harena,  sand : 
see  arena'.]    Like  or  full  of  fine  sand. 

areocentric  (a'r*-$-«en'trik),  a.  f<  Or.  Iw 
Mars  (the  planet),  +  a/vrpov,  center,  4-  -ir.] 
Having  Mars  as  a  center :  as,  areocentric  longi- 
tude. 

areographic  (a-r#-y-graf  'ik),  o.  [<  areography 
+  -ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  areography. 

Tbe  am/graphic  longitude  of  the  center  of  the  Oculua. 

Satun,  \  \  \  1 1 1  ta. 
areography  (a-rf-og'ra-6).  ». ;  pi.  areographiei 
(-fix).  [<  dr.  HfMJv/,  Mars  (the  planet).  +  -fpa^ia, 
i  ypafetv,  write.]    A  treatise  on  or  description 
of  the  planet  Mars. 

The  ar*tyyrnptiie*  agree  very  well  with  each  other  In  re- 
spect to  the.  planet'*  [Mart  »J  moot  Important  features. 

Ptp.  Hti.  Afo.  XXVI.  4V 
areola  (a-rfi'o-hj),  •».;  pi.  areola  (-18).  tiL,  a 
small  open  place,  dim.  of  area:  see  area.]  1. 
In  tnlom.,  a  small,  generally  angular,  inclosed 
space  on  a  surface,  as  the  spaces  between  the 
veinlets  in  the  wing  of  a  dragon-fly,  or  pale 
spaces  between  dark  lines  which  form  a  neb- 
work.  Also  areolet, —  S.  In  hot.,  a  term  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  meshes  of  cellular 
tissue  or  little  distinct  angular  spaces  on  a  sur- 
face.—  3.  Lnasaf. :  (a)  Auy  little  cell,  area,  or 
space;  especially,  one  of  the  small  interstices 
in  the  meshes  of  areolar  tissue  and  the  like,  or 
among  minute  interlacing  vessels,  as  capillaries. 
(6)  The  colored  circle  or  halo  about  too  nipple 
of  the  human  mammary  gland,  pink  in  virgins, 
and  brown  of  various  shades  in  women  who 
have  borne  children,  (e)  The  red  ring  of  in- 
flamed tissue  surrounding  a  pustule.  Hence, 
figuratively — 4.  An  aureole. 

In  some  legends  of  aainta  we  find  that  they  were  horn 
with  a  lambent  circle  or  golden  areata  about  their  head*. 

De  ilntnety,  Works,  XV.  3a 
6.  In  decorative  art  and  manufacture,  any 
plate,  tile,  or  flat  panel.  '(«)  A  tile  of  earthenware, 
or  a  plate  of  marble  or  atone  forming  part  of  a  pavement. 
(!•)  One  of  the  eight  plate*,  rectangular,  with  arched  tops. 
aa-1  richly  jeweled  and  enameled,  which  make  up  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Imperial  crown  of  the  ilyaantino  empire  sad 

Ui,it  i  f  I'liur  l.  rniigljr.    -V.  rn.<m. 

Also  artoie. 

areolar  (a-re'o-l&r),  a.  [<  areola  +  -ar.~\  Per- 
taining to  an  areola  or  to  areola) ;  resembling 
an  areola ;  consisting  of  or  containing  areola) ; 
full  of  interstices — areolar  tissue,  in  amxt,  the 
light  fleecy  or  Boceulent  kind  of  ordinary  connective  tla. 
■ue,  racfa  a*  that  tuually  faand  beneath  the  akin,  consist- 
ing of  a  fine  network  uf  white  or  yellow  fibrous  tisane  so 
interlaced  aa  to  include  numberless  areolar  In  Its  ineeheo. 
Also  called  r*Uutar  tissue. 

The  cellular  or  areolar  fi'jeiM  It  so  called  because  Its 
meshes  are  easily  distended  and  thus  separated  Into  oetla 
or  ■pares  which  all  open  freely  Into  one  another,  and  are 
consequently  easily  blown  np  with  air,  or  permeated  hy 
laid.  Such  space*,  however,  do  not  oilst  In  the  natural 
condition  of  the  hody,  hot  Uie  whole  larsofar]  furun  forms 
as*  unbroken  inenihrane  composed  of  interlacing  ftbrea. 

II.  Gray,  Anat 

areolate  (a-re'9-lat),  a.  K  areola  +  .«f.'.] 
Characterized  by  areola? ;  exhibiting  areola',  as 
tbe  reticulated  leaves  of  plants  or  the  wings  of 
a  dragon-fly. 

areolaVted  (a-re'9-la-tod),  a.  [<  areolate  +  -c<V.] 
Harked  by  or  consisting  of  areola?;  divided 
into  small  spaces  by  intersecting  lines. 
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areolatlon  (ar'f-p-hVshon),  n.  [<  areolate  + 
•ion.]  1 .  The  state  of  being  areolate  in  charac- 
ter, or  of  having  au  areola,  or  of  division  into 
areola?;  the  arrangement  and  form  of  arooUe, 
as  in  the  leaves  uf  mosses. — 2.  A  set  of  areolae 
taken  together  as  making  something  areolate. 
jureole  (ar'fl-ol), 
Same  as  areola. 


king  i 

areole  (ar'fl-dl),  m.   (=  F.  areole,  <  L.  areola.} 


areolet  (ar'f^-let),  n.  [<  areole  + -et.]  L  A 
small  areola. — 2.  Same  as  areola,  1. 

areology  (4-rfr-orMi),  n.  [<  %j>k,  Mars  (the 
planet ),  +  ->j>; la,  {  iiytai,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  scientific  investigation  of  the  substance  of 
Mara. 

areometer  (ar-e-oui'e-ter).  n.  [=  F.  arJomitre, 
<  Gr.  apatif,  thin,  not  dense,  +  fUrpov,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids;  a  hydrometer.  Also 
spelled  oncometer. 

areometric  (ar*\>-9-mot'rik),  a.  [As  areometer 
+  -ir.\  Pertaining  to  t  he  areometer,  or  to  are- 
ometry.    Also  spelled  araometrie. 

areometrical  (ar'v-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
areometric.    Also  spelled  aratvmetrical. 

aroometry  (ar-^-ora  e-tri),  a.  [As  areometer  + 
-y.]  The  nieasnremcnt  of  the  s|>ecifi«  gravity 
of  fluids  by  means  of  an  areometer.  Also 
spelled  aroometry. 

Areopagist  (ar-e-op'a-gist),  n.  [As  Areopa- 
gite  +  -ut. ]    Hame  ai' Areopagite. 

Axeopaglte  (ar-e-op'a-gitl,  n.  [<  L.  Areopa- 
gitet,  <  Gr.  'Aptoira)irnc,  later  'Apftoira)  Irrx.  < 
'A/tridirayne :  see  Areopagus.]  A  member  of  the 
council  of  the  jVreopagus.   Acts  xvii.  34. 

areopagitic  (ar-*^p-a-git'ik)t  a.  [<  L.  Areo- 
pagiticwi,  <  Gr.  'A/xtoiravrr«<lc :  seo  Areopa  gun.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 

Areopagus  (ar-A-op'p-gus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr,  'Apei6- 
Tajof,  not  in  good  use  (but  cf.  'Aproiroytrnr,  Are- 
opagite),  a  contr.  of  'Aptioe  reayoc,  Mars's  Hill: 
^Apetoe,  belonging  to  %-",»;,  Mars  (cf,  .-Inan',  and 
see  Ares):  niyoc,  a  hill.]  1,  A  rocky  hill  in 
Athens,  situated  immediately  to  tbe  west  of 
the  Acropolis ;  hence,  the  sovereign  tribunal  or 
council  of  elders  which  held  its  sittings  on  this 
hill  from  unrecorded  antiquity.  Though  modified 
several  times  In  Its  constitution,  notably  hy  Solon  ami 
Ephialtae,  the  Areopagus  always  retained  the  highest 
reputation  for  dignity.  Justice,  snd  wisdom.  It*  functiiuis 
were  at  once  religious,  political,  and  judicial ;  the  scope  of 
Its  action  was  thus  much  wider  than  that  of  a  supreme 
court  of  the  present  day,  extending  mil  only  to  jurisdiction 
In  cases  of  homicide  on«  some  other*  In  which  religion 
wo  concerned,  and  to  a  general  censorship  of  all  affair*  of 
state,  but  even  to  the  supervision  of  education,  and  to  oer- 


a  retlcelli 

areofrystyle,  artsoeystyle  (a-re-tj-sis'ta),  a. 

[<  Gr,  afiatoc,  thin,  not  ifenHe,  +  iriwrtijjic;,  with 
columns  standing  together,  <  oiv,  together,  + 
oTvAor,  column :  see  style'^  In  arch.,  having 
columns  coupled  or  placed  in  pairs,  with  an  in- 
terval generally  of  one  diameter  and  a  half  be- 
tween the  centers  of  the  coupled  columns,  and 
of  more  thau  three  diameter*  between  the  ex- 
ternal columns  of  the  pairs,  measured  from 
center  to  center.  See  cut  under  sysfyto. 
areotlct,  ar&wtict  (ar-y-ot'ik),  a.  and  ».  [<  Gr. 
uyxuuTixor,  of  or  for  rarefying,  <  cujojoiT,  rarefy, 
<  aprarfr,  rare,  thin,  not  dense.]  1.  a.  In  men., 
attenuating  the  humors;  efficacious  in  opening 
thenores. 

II.  ii .  A  medicine  guppoeetl  to  attenuate  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  open  tne  pores,  and  increase 
perspiration  :  an  attenuant. 
areret,  v.  t.    See  arcarK 

AltM  (a'rez),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  "Vw,  the  god  of 
war;  perhaps  allied  to  fpir,  strife,  quarrel  dis- 
cord, personified  'Ep>(,  L.  fcris,  a  goddess  who 
excites  to  war,  sister  and  companion  of  Area.] 


t  he  AteufMgu*  st  AUim  u  seen  Ir^m  the  Hill  of  ths  Nyrspht ;  the 
Acropolis  In  Um  bacagissad. 

tain  police  sad  sumptuary  regulations.  In  historic  times 
tbe  Areopagus  was  constituted  of  all  archona,  after  their 
year  of  educe,  who  bad  aurcraafutly  proved  themselves 
guiltless  of  malfeasance,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law. 

The  Arropa<ntj,  a  primeval  tribunal,  hallowed  hy  mythic 
associations  where  trials  were  held  under  primitive  forms, 
secured  to  them  I  the  great  families]  a  privileged  authority 
nndcr  the  sanction  of  religion. 

fen  KanJtt,  I'nlv.  Hint  (trans.)  p.  ISs. 

Hence — 2.  Any  body,  company,  or  tribunal  of 
which  the  decisions,  opinions,  or  criticisms  are 
final  or  carry  great  weight:  as,  the  Areopagus 
of  public  opinion. 

Hie  Emperor,  Instead  of  drawing  the  sword  far  l.u  tom- 
burg,  submitted  his  case  to  the  Atropaavs  of  Europe. 

Loire.  Bismarck,  I.  M6. 

areopagyt(ar^-op'a-gi),a.  [<.ir.a;«);/«.v.j  An 
Areopagus  or  tribunal. 

The  .  .  .  Arrofwry  of  hdL    ^>  7*.  Brmew,  Vulg.  Err. 

areostyle,  ar*ostyle  (a-re'o-wtll),  a,  [<  L. 
arrrnsfyfog,  <  Or.  o^Huocfri'/oc,  with  columns  far 
apart,  <  «,•»«•<.  thin,  not  dense,  +  otv^jk,  a 
column,  pillar:  see  style'1.']  In  arcA..  having 
columns  placed  four  diameters,  or  more  than 
three  diameters,  apart,  from  center  to  center 
of  the  columns. 


An*.—  Seats*  U  the  VIUs  Ludortd. 


In  Gr.  myth.,  tbe  god  of  war,  typical  particu- 
larly of  the  violence,  brutality,  confusiou,  and 
destruction  it  calls  forth.  Tne  corresponding 
Roman  deity  was  Mara. 

aresont,  r.  f.    Bee  area  son. 

arestt,  c.  and  n.   An  old  form  of  arrest*. 

arett,  arottet,  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  arret, 
atretic,  arreet,  <  ME.  aretten,  <  UF.  areter,  aret- 
ter,  <  a  (<  I*,  ad),  to,  +  refer,  <  L.  repu  tare,  count : 
see  repute.]  1.  To  reckon;  assign;  ascribe: 
with  to. 

The  charge  which  God  doth  %m/o  me  arrttt. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  ft  vtil.  & 

2.  To  charge  ;  impute:  with  fa  or  upon. 

He  that  arrtirth  upon  God,  or  blame th  God  of  thyng  of 
which  be  la  hytn  self  gllty.  CAawcer,  Parson  s  Tale. 

aretaics  (ar-e-ta'iks),  n.    [<  Gr.  aa  if  'aperaUif, 

<  apcrii,  virtue.]  In  ethics,  same  aa  aretology. 
Urole. 

arete  (a-raf),  *. .  [F-f  a  ridge,  sharp  edge,  <  OF. 
areste,<  L.  arista,  ear  of  corn,  spine :  see  arrest* 
and  arista.]  A  sharp  ridge  or  rocky  spnr  of  a 
mountain. 

Arethusa  (ar-A-thO'sji),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  'Apifovoa, 
the  name  of  several  fountains,  the  most  famous 
being  that  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse ; 
fabled  to  have  been  a  nymph  o?  Arcadia,  who, 
being  pursued  by  the  river-god  Alphous,  ana 
changed  into  a  stream  by  Artemis,  disappeared 
wider  ground,  passed  beneath  tbe  Ionian  sea, 
and  reappeared  in  Ortygia ;  lit.,  the  Waterer; 
fern.  ppr.  of  'apffftiv  tor  ipSetr,  to  water.]  1.  In 
hot.,  a  genus  of  orchids,  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  A.  bulbosa,  a  small  swamp- plant,  of 
North  America,  with  a  handsome  rosy-purple 
sweet-scented  flower  terminating  a  aheatlW 
scape. — 2.  In  tool.:  (a)  A  genus  of  aealephs. 
('')  A  genus  of  mollusks.  Montfort,  1808.  (ri 
A  genus  of  reptiles.  Vumeril  and  Bibron,  1840. 
(</)  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 

a  retlcelli  (8  ra-te-chel'le).  [It.:  a(<  L.  ad),  to, 
with ;  relicelli,  pi.  of  reticello,  masc,  more  com- 
monly retieella,  fern.,  a  small  net,  dim.  of  rete, 

<  L.  ref«?,  net  :  see  rcte.]  With  reticulations: 
applied  ti>  iclusMwarc  decorated  with  iflje  linen  of 
o]>aquii  while  buried  in  the  transparent  paste 
and  forming  net-like  designs.  The  decoration  is 

ohtailted  by  making  the  body  of  the  object  of  two  thick- 
tieases  of  glass  In  such  a  manner  that  the  spiral  line*  Id 
flaw  (oral  an  angle  with  those  iu  the  other. 


Go 


Are  tine 

Arettne  (ar'e-tin),  a.  [<  L.  Aretinus,  <  Aretium, 
the  ancient  name  of  Arcizo  in  Tuscany.]  1. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  town  of  Arowto  in  Tuscany, 
or  to  its  inhabitants. — 2.  Same  as  Aretlnian. — 
Axetlns  nn, »  kind  of  ware  oi  which  the  pule  l>  of 
a  red  coralline  color,  when  broken,  and  rtoea  not  be- 
come redder  when  nubjeet  to  ft  red  beat.  but  falla,  when 
irr»und.  into  hii  uraiwr-rnt  calx.  V««  In  tliit  vara  are 
mated  with  a  very  aught  glaio,  which  U  levigated  and  fs 
usually  ol  a  red-coral  color ;  occasionally  it  ia  Mark.  vary, 
mg  toward  arure,  anil  aotuetimea  iron-gray,  ur  with,  a 
lirlitllt  metallic  IiuUt.    Ant,  Ancient  rVltery. 

Aretlniaa  (ar-c-tin'i-an),  a.  [See  Are  tine.] 
i'crtuintilg  to  or  originated  by  (initio  A  re  lino 
(Guide  d'Arezxo),  a  noted  Italian  musician  of 
the  eleventh  century.—  AreUnlan  syllable*,  the 
•yllablea  nt,  n,  m>,  /»,  mi,  la  (Ui«  Initial  iyl1al4c«  of  too 
line*  ot  a  Latin  hymn  to  SI.  John  tho  Baptist  which  begin* 
'"  Utiineant  laxfcT'X  choaeu  hyOulfiod'Arwaoto  nametbe 
note,  at  the  hexacboril,  0,  0,  R,  K,  II,  A,  boeanae  In  the 


9  hymn  tbey  (all  upon  thcae  notes 
•till  iued.  eapeeiafly  In  France,  a* 
me  ib  notea.   Since  Uie  Interval* 


iriKn  jls 

these  notes  are  the  uu no  aa  those  between  Hie  lint 
>  of  tho  modern  major  oral*,  Uie  syllable*  hare 
boon  nasd  extenalvely  aa  names  for  Uiom  tonoa  and 
"  a  In  ataitytng  their  relation*.   Thla  application 
•ufmieslion.   When  Ihua  oacil,  ut  la  generally 
L™  to  do  anil  the  aylUble  »'  (tonic  sol-fa,  U)  is  added 
for  11m  seventh  tone. 

Aretinist  (ar'e-tin-ist),  n.  [<  Aretino  +  -Of,] 
A  profligate  of  the  stamp  of  Pletro  Aretino,  an 
Italian  poet  (1492^1557),  noted  for  his  impu- 
dence and  profligacy,  and  for  the  virulence  of 
his  satire. 

aretology  (ar-e-tol'^-ji),  a.    [<  Or.  aa  if  *apf- 

rofoyia  (qL  apera/jT)io,  discussion  or  praiBe  of 
virtue,  otherwise  jesting,  <  oorrnJtnor,  a  jester, 
lit.  one  who  talks  about  virtue),  <  aprrv,  virtue, 
+  -Xtr/ia,  <  terror,  speak :  see  -olngy. J  That  part 
of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its 
nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Also 
called  aretait*.  [Hare.] 
axettet,  r.  t.   See  aret. 

arewt.  prep.  phr.  as  ade.   An  old  form  of  arow. 
arfvedsonite  (ar'ved-apn-rt),  a.    [Named  from 
J.  K.  Arjretkon,  a  Swedish  chemist.]    A  min- 
eral related  to  hornblende,  composed  of  silica  tea 
of  iron  and  soda  with  a  little  alumina  and  lime, 
arg.  In  Her.,  an  abbreviation  of 
argal1  (ar'gal). a.   See  argoft. 
argal8!  (ar^gal),  a<fc  A  ludicrous  corruption  of 
Latin  ergo,  therefore. 

He  drowoa  not  bimaelf :  arpai,  be  .  .  .  sfaorten*  not 
bis  own  life.  BUM.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

argala  (ar'ga-lB),  a.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  argee~ 
lak,  formerly  also  argali,  argilt,  kargill,  repr. 
Hind.  harffUA,}  In  omiM.:  («)  The  adjutant- 
bird,  Ardea  argala  (Latham),  now  Leptoptilnt 
argata,  of  India.  (&)  A  similar  bird  of  Africa, 
LevtopUltu  cruminifrrvs.  Temminci.  Proper); 
called  marabou,  (c)  [cop.^  [NL.]  A 
name  of  both  those  birds. 
adjutant-bird,  marabou. 
argali  (ar'ga-U),  n.  [F.,  Buss., NL.,  et«.,  after 
the  Hongolfau  and  Tungnslau  name.]  1.  The 
large  wild  sheep  of  Asia,  Oris  om*m»  (Linnaeus), 
now  Caprori*  argali,  supposed  to  bo  the  origi- 
nal stock  of  the  domestic  sheep,  it 
4  feet  high  at  the  withers,  and  It  of  s 
eaormotuly  Otlck 


Ions   njilroJ  - 

•ved  " 


•nit 

ly  curved  h'oi 
which  are  abuut 
Is  Incbea  In  cir- 
cumference at  the 
laae,  and  are  sow*- 
tlmsa  npwar>l  of 
3  fret  In  length 
akmit 
convexity  of 
Tne 
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lar  to  allTe«ll,  which  la  an  important  article  of  food  tor 
the  udiabltania.   Ila  wood  it  remarkable  fur  hardtvot*  and 

duraliilHy. 

Argas  (llr'gas),  it.  [N  L.,  prob.  <  Gr.  ap)-6(,  contr. 
of  orpjof,  not  working,  idle;  cf.  anyijtu;,  Doric 
apt^C,  bright,  shining.]  A  genus  of  mites,  of 
the  family  Irodultr,  having  no  eyes.  The  beat- 
knnwn  upeclua  la  A.  nfirxw,  a  paraalte  of  liln-ta,  ccpeclally 
dovua,  and  kuown  aa  the  dore-fwfc.    lltber  apeclfft  are  A. 

A^rgaaidaj  (ilr-gas'i^le),  n.  ph  [NL.,  <  Argax  + 
-idtr.')  A  family  of  ticks,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Argn».    Also  Argantida. 

Argoan  (ar-j6'an),  a.  f  <  L.  ArgSu>l  pertaining 
to  tlie  Argot  see  Argo.}  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
ship  Argo,  or  to  the  constellation  of  that  name. 
— 8.  Pertaining  to  Argeia  (Argolis  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Argon)  in  Greece,  or  to  the  Argives,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Argos. 

argel,  arghel  (Sr'gel),  a.  [Syrian.]  The  leaves 
of  the  aaalejpiadaceous  plant  ikdenotttmmu  Ar- 
gel, used  in  Egypt  for  the  adulteration  of  senna. 
Also  written  argvcl. 

argema  (Sr'je-ma),  «. ;  pi.  argenuitn  (ar-jem'a- 
ti).  [NL.,  <  Gr.~at>«/ia,  &p)t/iov,  a  small  white 
spock  or  ulcer,  <&/>}■&{,  white.  Cf.  ofrrimoay.]  1. 
A  small  white  ulcer  on  the  cornea. — 9.  [cap.] 
In  root.,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 

Argemone  (ar-j*-ind'ne),  ».  [L.,  <tir.opyep6vri. 
a  Kind  of  poppy,  named  from  ita  supposed 
medicinal  qualities ;  <  hayifum  or  ipy  tua,  a  small 
white  speck  in  the  eye :  see  argema.]  A  small 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Papaarraeca!. 
The  •pecks  are  ail  ornamental,  and  natlvoa  of  America, 
but  are  widely  naUarallzed.  Worn  the  areda  of  A.  JkV-ri- 
rgjMi  the  Mctcicana  ohcaln  an  oil  very  useful  to  painters, 
both  yellow  and  while  varieUea  of  this  apedes  are  often 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  horned  or  prickly 

poppy- 
argent  (aVjent),  a.  and  a.  [<  F.  argent,  <  L.  ar- 
gentntHf  silver,  money,  as  Oscan  aragetom  —  Skt. 
rajata,  white,  silver;  of.  Ir.  Gael,  airgiod.  sil- 
ver, money,  connected  with  Ir.  GaoL  org,  white, 
Gr.  opjiif,  white,  bright,  shining:  cf.  Gr.  ipyvpoe, 
silver  (with different  suffix);  8kt.  arjuna,  sil- 
ver-white, <  ^  ty,  shine,  rosy,  eolor,  be  red.]  L. 
h.  1.  Silver,  or  something  resembling  it;  for- 
merly, in  a  more  general  sense,  money. 

She  aball  hauo  the  flrst  day  a  whole  pecke  of  dnml. 

CrtaU,  Rolaler  Dolsier,  1.  4. 

With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 

The  poliah'd  aiyrnt  of  her  hreaat  to  skht 

Laid  bare.  rranyaim.  Fair  WomcD. 

fl.  In  »«t.,  the  metal  silver:  represented  con- 
ventionally in  uncolored  drawing  or  engraving 
by  a  plain  whito  surface. 

Often  abbreviated  to  «.,  or.,  or  org. 
Argent  compuntt,  ready  money. 

U.  fl.  Made  of  silver;  resembling  silver; 
bright  llko  silver;  silvery-white. 

Pardon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prlao 

One  thought  beyond  thine  awnf  luxuries! 

Amu,  tndymloo.  11L 

argental  (ar-jen'tal),  a.  [=F.  argattal,'  L. 
arj/esfaiw.silver.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling silver.  -  ArgsntaJ  msreury,  a  native  anialipun  of 
•ilver. 

argontan  (ir'jen-tan),  a.  [<  L.  orowifum,  sil. 
ver, +  -««.]  1.  Anal' 


argentometer 

dmariM,  from  whieli  it  may  he  i 


Anrewraa  ot  Cjit.vuIU.  Brltfe* 


|Su.o(lS.oricW.) 


i  alloy  of  varying  proportions 


f  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc ;  one  of  the  names 
given  as  a  trade-ma! 


rk  t< 

-a. 


>  Clerman  silver  (which 
A  species  of  French 


Arcnti  II  jfKn.il  jiyalii. 


rise  buldly 
Uie  fotvlieaif, 
and  curve  back- 
ward and  outward, 
then  downward, 
outward,  and  for- 
ward, comins  to  a 
recurred  Jioinl : 
and  they  taper 
■rently  from  laue 
to  tip.  The  anliosl  in  KTceartnii*.  llvltiit  in  auiatl  flocks, 
chletly  In  nixutitalnoos  or  northerl)  rt-slons  and  on  lilsh 
pialrwa*. 

Heneo  —  2.  Some  otlu  r  simitar  wild  sheep,  as 
the  following — Amertcan  argali,  the  Kocky  Uoon- 
taui  »lieep  or  tilgbom,  ttvi*  iwntono.  See  bi<n\om. — 
Bearded  &rga)l,  the  Harhary  wild  iheep  or  auudad,  ^m- 

tiuArxtyvA  tr't'/rllrhti*.    See  nt'tttind. 

Argand  gas-burner,  lamp.  See  gajt-burner, 
lamp. 

ArgantidjB  (sr»gan'tl-de),  a.  )d.     Same  as  Ar- 

gasida;. 

argaa-tr*e  («r'gan-tre),  ».   [Ar.  (Morocco)  ar- 
gon, prop,  arjdn.']  A  sapotaceous  trtte  of  Mo- 
"  Sideroxjfton,  tho  only  species 
aula.   Tho  nut*  furnlah  an  oil.  vnil- 


rocco,  Argania  Sit 
of  the  genus  Argan 


see,  under  titter) 
point-lace. 

argentate  (ar'jen4at),  a.  and  n.    f <  L.  argen- 
tatus,  silvered.'i;  arorartiOT.  silver.]    I.  a.  Sil- 
very, or  of  a  shining  white  color  with  a  tinge  of 
gray.  A.  Oratf. 
11.  a.  In  cam.,  a  salt  of  argentic  acid. 

argentation  (ar-^on-ta'sheju),  n.  [<  L.  argen- 
tatuM.  overlaid  witli  silver:  see  argtntate.]  An 
overlaying  wnth  silver. 

argentea  (ar-jen't^-J),  a.;  pi.  argentea  (■*). 
[NL.,  fem.  of  L.  argtnteug,  silvery:  see  or- 
orsfcoss.]  A  membrane  which  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  eyeball  of  some  animals,  as 
Cephalalgia :  so  called  from  ita  silvery  color. 
Then.-  may  be  two  «urh  nicinbtanos.  In  which  ia«o  they 
are  known  iu  tlie  itrr«-iifr«  frt*rna  and  ansmlns  interna. 

argcntfll,  «.    Plural  of  argenteut. 

argentooua  (ftr-jen'te-us),  n.  [<  L.  argenlevs, 
silverv,  <  iTrorMfxitw,  silver.]    Stiver}-.  [Rare.] 

argentcr*.  n.  [Also  written  argentier,  <  OF.  <ir- 
gt  nt\rr,i  \j.argentari\u,  a  money-changer,  bank- 
er, LL.  a  silversmith,  prop,  adj!,  <  argentvm,  sil- 
ver, moucv.]  1.  Anionev-clianircr;  a  banker. — 
2.  A  silversmith.    A.  H  ilton,  Hist.  James  I. 

argenteua  (Hr-jen'te-us).  n.;  pi.  argentei  (-i). 
[L.  (sc.  iinminks),  of  silver:  sec  argenleou».]  A 
Roman  silver  coin,  weighing  about  80  grains, 
introduced  by  the  emperor  Caraoalla,  and  worth 
a  denarius  and  a  half.    It  gradually  auindanted  tbc 


argentic  (Hr-jen'tlk),  a.  [<  XL.  ar^entictis,  < 
L.  argentutn,  silver.]  Containing  silver  in 
chemical  combination.    See  < 

argentier*,       Same  aa  argenter. 

argentiferous  (ar-jen-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  «r- 
gentum,  silver,  +ferrens £1  bearl.]  Producing 
or  containing  silver:  as,  urgent\ferou»  ore, 
veins,  etc. 

argentiflct  (Hr-jen-tifik),  a.  [<  L.  argentum, 
silver,  +  -jScus,  ~<  faerrt,  make :  see  -fie.']  Pro- 
ducing silver.  [Rare.] 

argentify t  (Sr-jen '  li-fi),  r.  f.  [<  L.  argen  turn,  sil- 
ver, +  -ficart,  make :  see  -fy,"\  To  turn  into  ailver. 

argentilla  (ar-jen-til'jt),  n.  [It.,  formed  as  a 
dim.  of  argtnto,  <  iZ  argentum,  silver.]  A 
Genoeso  laee,  much  like  point  d'Aleneon. 

Argentina  (ar-jen-ti'n|),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L. 
*ur<7i?»ft«i«.  pertaining  to  silver:  see  argen- 
tine.] 1.  A  genus  of  malacopterygian  fishes, 
giving  name  to  the  family  Argentinidm :  so 
called  from  their  silvery  scales.  A.  tjihvrtma, 
of  European  waters,  is  the  type. —  2.  [I.  c.]  A 
name  given  to  unglazed  porcelain,  coated  with 
gold,  silver,  or  cupper  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  electroplating. 

argentine  (ar'jgn-tln),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  argen- 
tin,  <  L.  'argentine,  pertaining  to  silver  (aa 
noun,  LL.  Argentina*,  the  god  of  ailver  money), 
<  arjnuifam,  silver.]  L  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  silver;  silvery;  argent. 

Celeatial  Dim,  coddeM  or.fnlifU. 

Shot.,  Perlclos,  v.  X. 

[eop.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Rio  de  1* 
Sp.  ptata,  ailver),  the  estuary  of  the 
^arana  and  Uruguay  in  South  America, 
or  the  country  called  from  it  the  Argentine 
Republic  or  Confederation,  or  Argentina. — 
Argentine  flowers  ol  antimony.  8eo  aiu'i'numy. — 
Argentine  glass,  an  ornamental  guuaware  bavhv  the 
sheen  of  ailver.  It  ia  generally  farmed  by  incloainx  deli- 
cate white  Kllvery  tncroatatlona  of  dry  porcelain  clay  ha 
filld  nn.l  tmnparent  iclaaa. 

H.  ».  1.  A  silverv- white  slaty  variety  of 
ealeite,  containing  a  little  silica  with  larriinaa 
usually  undulated,  found  in  primitive  rocks  and 
frequently  in  metallic  veins. — 2.  The  tetroxid 
or  antimoniate  of  antimony. — S.  The  silvery 
coloring  matter  of  the  scales  of  fishes. — 4.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Hcopelidar  or  Maurolicida. — 
S.  White  metal  coated  with  silver. — 6.  [rap.] 
A  citizen  or  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Argentine  Re- 
public.— iheppey  argsntlno,  Smpttai  ptnnnuti. «  tuti 
of  the  family  Scoydida.  commonly  called  tlm  eeori-noV. 

argentinid  (ar-jen'ti-nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Argentinida,  as  a  caplin  or  enlachon. 
Argentinidre  (Ir-jen-tin'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Argentina  +  -tVfcr.T  A  family  of  maJaeoptory- 
gian  fishes,  typifiou  by  the  genus  ^rgoirijiu.  The 
body  b  fusiform,  covereu  with  mod  crate  or  large  acalsa; 
the  branelUoatetral  rays  are  few,  and  pyloric  caxs  are  few 
or  waiillnE.  The  apecles  were  uiiiveraally  referred  to  the 
'  SalmunUtt  by  the  older  authors,  and  are  itill  re- 


famlly  1 

tallied  hi  it  by  many,  but  they  differ  in  the  characters 
•peclflud  and  other  anatomical  prcultarltlea.  The  ohlef 
renrearntatlrea  are  tha  genera  Aratntina,  Omenu  (In. 
i  tudliig  the  unelu),  MaUrtiu  (canlinK  and  /Tgpowiuiu. 
Ilieyaro  chieRy  inlialiitanta  of  cold  or  temperate  aeaa,  but 
aome.  a>  the  amella,  enbtr  and  live  in  freali  water. 

Argenttninaj  (ilr-jen-ti-ni'nfi).  h.  pi,  [NL.,  < 
Argentina  +  -trw.]  A  subfamily  of  fishes,  tvpi- 
fled  by  the  genus  Argen  Una,  referred  to  tie  fam- 
ily Salmonidit :  same  as  JrjTesttairfVr. 

argentinoid  (ar-jen'ti-noid),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  hating  the  characters  of  the  Argentinida, 

argentite  (Ur'jen-tit),  a.  [<  L.  argentum,  sil- 
ver, +  -ifc-).]  Silver  sulphid,  a  blackish  lead- 
grnv  mineral,  occurring  in  crystals,  in  crusts, 
and  massive.  H  it  a  valuable  oro  of  silver.  I 
Uie  crraulliitt'  rocks  of  many  ooootrto.  Alan  a 
pyrit*.  ttrttyrimr. 

argentobismntlte  (ar-len-tA-bls'mvt-tit).  a, 
[<  argentvm  +  bUmnHh)  +  -ito.]  A  native  sul- 
phid of  bismuth  and  silver.  Sometimes  called 
Oinmnth  Hirer. 

argentometer  (ar-jen-tom'e-ter),  a.  [<  L.  ar- 
gentum, silver.  +  <lr.  «/ri»»,  a  measure.]  A 
graduated  glass  tube  used  in  : 
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argosy 


quantity  of  silver  in  a  solution  by  the  admission 
of  chlorid  of  sodium. 

By  mean*  of  an  atytntimutir  the  strength  ot  I 
can  easily  be  maintained  at  *  gircn  point 

.Ww  Sunlmam,  p.  las. 
argentoaa  (ar-jen'tus),  a.    [<  L.  argentotus,  < 
arytHttim, silver.]   Pertaining  to  or  containing 
silver:  applied  to  a  compound  which  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  silver  than  the  corre- 
sponding argentic  compound:  as,  argentout 
i ix id,  AgjO;  argentic  oxid,  AgsO. 
•reentry  (ar'jen-tri),  *).   [<  f.  argenterie, plate, 
silver  lilate,  <  art,™*,  silver:  see  argent.]  If. 
Articles  formed  of  silver;  silver  plate. 
Pawning  hU  .  .  .  aryentry  anil  Jewel*. 

UoweU,  Letter*,  1.  1 

2.  Silvery  appearance.  [Hare.] 

And  there  the  glittering  arpenlry 
Ripple*  and  stance*  on  Ui«  confluent  stream*. 

ScmfAsy. 

argentum  (Sr-jen'turn),  n.    [L  :  seo  argent.'] 

Silver.   In  chtm.,  abbreviated  Ag  Argentum 

moaalcum,  an  amalieaui  of  tin.  bbmuth,  and  mercury, 
•led  for  coloring  Images  of  planter  ot  Pari*.  B.  II.  Km  iht. 

Argea  (ar'jei),  n.  [NL,  <  Gr.  oprfr,  bright, 
glancing,  up)<Sc,  bright,  white.]  1.  A  genua 
of  South  American  fishes,  typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Argidaj.—i.  A  genus  of  trilobitea, 

arghel,  n.    See  argil. 

arghool  (ar-gttl'),  n.  An  Egyptian  musical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  two  tubes,  with  a  mouth- 
piece furnished  with  reeds.  Sometime*  both  tubas 
are  pierced  with  holm,  aoiuetimea  only  one,  the  oUier  be- 
ing used  at  a  drone, 
argid  (Ar'jid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Argida. 
Argida  (ar' ji-do),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Arget  +  Ada.  ] 
A  family  of  nematognathous  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Arget,  related  to  the  Lorieanida;  but 
having  a  naked  body  and  only  maxillary  bar- 
bels. There  are  about  10  known  apod**,  of  iniall  it», 
the  upper  Andean  streams  and  ilerlvsllTe* 


nission  arginr,  arginet,  «.    [<  It.  argine,  perhaps  <  L.    on  the  Euxine  sea  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

aggerem,  acc.  of  ntrarr,  a  mound:  see  uggtr.\    Thl*  they  secured,  and  Jason  alio  bore  back .with  Him  and 
«h*..<h   An  embankment  or  rampart  in  front  of  a  ^terS^"1*' 


fort. 

Argive  (ilr'giv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Argieus,  <  Gr. 
X  • ;  <  toe,  pertaining  to  **.,•>;  of.  Argos.  ]  I»  a.  li©- 
lating  to  Area*,  the  historic  capital  of  Argo- 
lis  or  Argcia  US  Greece,  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
to  Argolis,  the  territory  of  Argos.  The  Arglve 
race  la  represented  In  Homer  aa  the  most  |«iwerfu)  in 
Orcece.  and  hence  A  r?i'iw  U  often  turd  aa  equivalent  to 
Orrrinn  or  Qrttk. 

IX  «.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Argos 
or  of  Argolis;  a  Greek. 

argle-bargle  (ar'gl-bar'gl),  r.  <.  [Also  argie- 
bargie,  arglf-fwrgiu,  etc.;  a  varied  reduplica- 
tion of  argue.]  To  argue  obstinately;  bandy 
words;  haggle.  [Scotch.] 
Argo  (ar'go),  ».  [L.,  <  Gr.  'Ap)6,  name  of  Ja- 
son's ship,  lit.  the  swift ;  also  a  constellation 
named  alter  this  ship ;  <  apyie,  swift,  glancing, 
bright,  white:  see  arpeitf.J  1.  In  Gr.nuth., 
the  name  of  the  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
fifty-four  companions  sailed  to  (.'olehis  in  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece. — 2.  An  ancient  southern 
the  largest  in  the  heavens,  it 


Ci.Ichliin  king*  daughter  Medea,  the  enchantress. 
Ilence  —  2.  pi.  Those  who  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
there  :  as,  the  Argonaut*  of  '49. 


argil  (ar' jU),  n.  [<  F.  argile,  <  L.  o-rr7«iVit  white 
clay,  <  Gr.  ioyMa  or  ipytXa,  usually  ipytAXoc  or 
white  clay,  <  &pyt(,  white:  see  argent.] 
Potters'  clay.  Thla  word  has  been  sard  In  different 
arnaca,  and  »«■  propoasd  aa  s  iiaroa  for  alumina  when  Its 
nature  wai  first  discovered.  It  la  now  used  by  technical 
writen  aa  a  diitlnctlve  term  for  clay  which  la  tit  for  pot- 
lere'  use.  contain* 


«        •  7. 


Anjsaast  I  ^^mmmm  J'*'-'  .  Itvtale. 

3.  [{.«.]  A  ecphalopod  mollusk,  known  also 
aa  the  paper-nautilus  and  paper-tailor.  The  com- 
mon Mediterranean  specie*.  Jcmij  argo,  was  fabled 
to  carry  It*  velamentuua  arm*  erect  aa  sails,  and  thereby 
to  he  wafted  by  the  winds.  The  arms  are  la  fact  com- 
monly carried  appreeted  to  the  shell,  ami  progression  ■> 
effected  chiefly  backward,  a*  with  other  cntttchshes.  by 
the  cjectliwi  of  water  through  the  alphon. 

Argonauta  (iir-go-na'tj),  n.  [L.,  an  Argonaut: 
see  Argonaut.}  A  genus  of  cephalopoda,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Argonautida. 

Argonantic  (ar-gt>-ua'tik),  a.  [<  I..  Argonau- 
tictut,  <  Argonauta,  Argonaut]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Argonauta,  or  relating  to  their  voy- 
age to  Colchis:  as,  the  Argonantic  story.  See 
Argonaut.  1. 

argonaatid  (ar-go-na'tid),  n.  A  cephalopod  of 
the  family  Argonautiaa. 


Argonautida  ^ar^iia'ti|de),^.  p/^NLj^C 


[<  I*,  argilla- 
rttlte  clay:  see  argil.]  1. 
of  or  resembling  clay.— 2.  Contain- 


Of 


argillaceous  (ilr-ji-li'shius 
rt-sit,  <  argilta,  white  claj 

~l  clayey  matter:  aa, 
argillaceous  earth. — Argillaceous  rooks,  rock*  ot 
acdlmrnury  origin,  soft  In  t«»ture,  deposited  for  the  moat 
part  In  thin  layer*,   (lay  forms  the  baits,  but  with  It  other 
■ulotanoe*  mar  lie  associated,  aa  vegetable  matter  (car- 
bouateous  slialeX  Iron  (clayband  Imnatoueli  lime  (marl), 
etr.    When  the  shale  is  tolerably  pare  it  is  readily  dlstln- 
rolshed  by  the  peculiar  ,«lor.  termed  or;n'Hne*o«i»,  which 
It  emit*  when  hreathed  on.— Argillaceous  slate  or 
schist,  clay  sl*te,  a  mi'tamorphlc  rock  which  In  .Scotland 
k  characteriatic  of  the  Silurian  formation. 
argilKforona  (ilr-ji-lif'e-rus).  a.    [<  L.  argilla. 
white  clay  (see  argil)'  +  fern  =  K.  bearl.j 
Produeinir  or  containing  elnv  or  argil, 
argillite  (ar'ji-Ut),  ».   T<  L.  argilla,  white  clay 
(see  arjyiO,+.ifc'-'.]  Argillaceous  schist  or  slate; 
clav  slate  (which  see,  under  dag). 
argillitlc  (ar-ji-lit'ik),  a.     [<  argWitv  + 
Pertaining  to  argillite. 

argillo  (iir-jil'o),  it.  [<  L.  argilla,  <  Gr.  hpydXoe, 
white  clay:  see  argil.]  A  name  given  to  a 
vitreous  compound  of  which  tiles,  table-topa, 
door-knobs,  etc..  are  made. 

argilloarenaceous  (ar-jiro-ar-e-na'shius),  a. 
[iargiltou*  +  arenaeeom.]  Consisting  of  clay 
and  sand. 

arglllocalcareona  (i»r-jil'o-kal-ka're-us).  a. 
[(argiltoux  +  calcareout.]  Consisting  of  clay 
and  calcareous  earth. 

argillocalclte  (ilr-jil-o-kal'sit),  h.  [(.argillou* 
+  ealdtt.]  A  species  of  calcareous  carta  with 
a  large  proportion  of  clav;  marl. 

argilloferniginotu.  (ar- ju ' 6-fe -vB'S -mi),  a. 
[<  argilhu*  +  ferruginous.]  Containing  clay 
and  iron,  as  a  mineral. 

argilloid  (nr-jil'oid),  a,  [<  L.  argilla  (see  argil) 
+  -oiit.]  Having  an  argillaceous  or  clayey  ap- 
pearance; like  argil  or  clay. 

ArgillorniS  (hr-ji-l6r'nia),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ar- 
gilla, white  clay  (sec  argil),  +  Or.  Afivtc,  bird.] 
A  irenuH  of  fossil  birds  from  the  London  clay  of 
fflieppey.  A.  longifennU  ti  in ,  uX  of  uncertain  afflnltle*. 
It  Hie  typical  specie*.  The  fossil  remains  Indicate  a  Ion*. 
winged  bird  larger  than  an  albatross.   A  Otren,  1878. 

argilloiia  (ilr-iil'us),  a.  r<  ME.  argillons,  <  OF. 
argillo*,  argulut,  mod.  F.  argileux,  <  L.  argil- 
lotus.  Abounding  in  clay.  <  argilla,  white  clay : 
see  argil.]   Consisting  of  or  belonging  to  clay ; 


Csnopus,  after  Slrliis  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
y  modern  astronomers  It  I*  commonly  divided 


atar*.  By 

Into  four  parts  by  adding  the  diatinctlve  words  ndtta, 
carina,  fnippu,  and  refstm.  or  hull,  keel,  stern,  and  aalL 

3.  fJL  c.J  In  rod'/.,  the  technical  specific  name 
of  the  paper-nautilus,  Argonauta  argo.— A.  In 
conch.,  a  genus  of  nudibranchiate  gastropods: 
synonymous  with  Doris.  Bohadtch. 
ar'gol1  (ar'gol),  a.  [<  ME.  argoil,  argoulc,  AF. 
argoil ;  origin  unknown ;  appar.  ult.  <  Gr.  apf6(, 
white.]  Unrefined  or  crude  tartar;  a  haM 
crust,  consisting  of  potassium  bitartrate,  formed 
on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has 
fermented.  It  u  purple  or  white  according  to 
of  the  wine,  Argol  Is  used  by  dyars  to  " 
to  take  their  colore ;  and  the  punned 
mam  o/  tartar,  H  used  In  medldnc,  cooking,  and  the 


sea :  as,  the 


of  tinning  and  lUrering.  It  is  also  a  constitu- 
ent of  moat  licking-powder*.  Also  written  arjraf,  arpvil, 
arffott,  vr.fat. 

argol2  (Sr'gol),  n.  [Mongol.l  A  cake  of  dried 
camel's  dung,  used  by  the  Mongols  as  fuel, 
argolett,  argoulatt,  ».  [OF.  argoulet;  origin 
obscure.]  A  member  of  a  French  corps  of  light 
cavalry  instituted  by  Louis  XII.,  similar  to  the 
estradiots.  and  probably  armed  and  drilled  in 
partial  imitation  of  that  corps, 
argoletiert,  ».  [OF.)  Same  as  argolet. 
Argolic  (ilr  gol'ik),  «.  f<  U  Argolieut,  <  Gr. 
ftp;o/.(««Sf,  pertaining  to  .\p)o).ie,  Argolis.  Soo 
Argire.]  Belonging  to  Argolis,  the  territory 
of  Argos,  a  district  of  Greece,  in  Pole 
between  Arcadia  and  the 
Argolic  (iulf. 
argon  (ar'gou),  n.  [<Or.6nvof,  laty,  inert.]  A 
gaseous  element,  having  a  density  of  nearly  20 
and  an  atomic  weight  of  about  40.  It  form*  nearly 
on*  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Is  also  obtained  from 
the  gases  > lidded  by  the  water  of  some  springs,  and,  with 
helium  (which  soi*),  from  cirtaln  mini  nil*  and  from  mete- 
oric Iron.  It  was  Arst  recognised  In  IHU.'ib)'  Isiril  Kayklgh 
and  Professor  W.  ltamsay.  who  st  titrated  It  from  the  nitro- 
gen with  which  It  had  till  then  been  confounded  largely 
beciiuse  of  its  chetuicsl  iiiertneas.  It  being  naOfe  indiffe  rent 
to  ri-*gents  1 1  in  ii  eecn  iii.it  clement.  It  haaahnlUiig-pnInt 
of  —  \nT  C.,  and  haa  been  sdidlflcd  at  a  temperature  of 
— Mai  r.  It  yield*  two  characteristic  spectra,  marked  re* 
sprclively  by  certain  prominent  red  aoil  blue  line*.  Keceut 
experiments  indicate  that  It  is  not  a  simple  substance. 
Argonaut  (sr'go-nat ),  n.  K  L.  .Ir^nsasta,  <  Gr. 
'Ap)ovairiK,  one  who  sailed  in  the  Argo,  <  'Apy£>, 
Argo,  +  wjirw  (aw  L.  nauta),  a  sailor,  <  inn;,  a 
One  of  the  heroes 


iSee. 


lopods,  represented  by  the  genus  Argonauta. 
with  an  ovoid  finless  bodv  and  the  two  upper- 
must  arms  (in  the  female}  expanded  terminally 


i  *'r- 

-  the 


Itrffiate1.  oslmmlng  In  the  •lireellr.n  «f  ra*  1 
WBsller  J^— >ut{  the  cuireM  In.-,  the  ,i|itHili. 


ship :  sec  Norr*.  nautical.]  1. 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  Hellenic  myth, 
sailed  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis 


into  broad  flatfish  velamenta,  which  secrete  a 

?aperv,  spiral,  single-chambered,  involute  shell, 
he  family  it  prriitnir  In  the  dcvel.ii  nt  of  l In  shell. 

The  only  known  genus  is  ,tr<m»dufii.  The  slfeel Is,  popularly 
known  aa  tlienr«*/inurMf,  )^tprr-nautiti*w.  and  j*t}irr*ailvr. 
and  enmmon  as  iiirinsitles.  are  peculiar  is*  the  female,  are 
accreted  by  the  velamentosu  arms,  und  are  charged  ailh 
Hie  evirs  In  the  I, Ti  e. In,;  season. 

argosy  (ar'go-si),  n. ;  pi.  argosies  (-n\z).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  argosie,  argotrg.  argo;ee,  argosea, 
also  artjose,  arguze,  ana  ragusic,  rhagusr,  and 
first  in  the  form  ragusne  (see  first  qnut.),  <  It. 
Ragusca,  pi.  Kagusee,  lit.  a  vessel  of  Jlagusa  (in 
early  mod.  E.  alwi  Aragouxe,  Arragata).  a  port 
in  Dulmiitiu  on  the  east  const  of  the  Adnnlic 
eea,  noted  for  its  commerce.]  A  largo  merchant 
▼easel,  especially  one  carrying  a  rich  freight. 

Furthermore,  how  accrptalde  a  thing  this  may  be  to 
the  HaauMj/rt,  Hulks,  caravels,  and  other  foreign  rich 
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laden  ahipi  passing  within  or  by  »nj  nf  the  i 
llrr  M  s  royally. 

Dr.  Dee.  Petty  Navy  Ib.yal,  lit  Artier*  1 


There,  where  your  an*-*ui  wiui  jiortly  Mil. 
Ukc  slgnU.rs  mid  rich  burghers  ou  Hie  flood,  .  .  . 
Uo  ovcrpeer  the  petty  trafficker!.   J***.,  51.  of  V„  1. 1. 
Hi  the  Venetian  law,  tin  slaw  might  filter  >  Venetian 
•hip.  and  to  trend  the  ileck  of  an  «w.wv  of  Venice  became 
tin-  piiUlcg..-  iiihI  the  evidence  of  Ireeihmi. 

/ImicreO,  Hut.  I  .  s.,  I.  13*. 

argot  (Sr'go'  or  Sr'got), ».  ff.;  origin  obscure.] 
The  conventional  slang  of  a  class,  originally 
that  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  devised  for 
purposes  of  disguise  aud  concealment;  cant; 
slang. 

!  adoption  id  foreign  wonls, 
ir,  by  grotesque 


-ten  i>  formed  .  .  .  by  tlie  a. 
by  the  absolute  suppression  of 


ll.MI.  177. 


W  ords  or  expressions  in  nn 
hapten  to  coincide  with  flint  1 
laic  'Hi  a  grolewiiiit'  awmlallin  wlilrli  i» 
the  plinwc  Ibo-lf,  )mt  which  tuskc*  the  pi 
holder  I  tut  it  It  Mil)  la,  i/marUrlv 

argottlett,  ».  Sc<>  argvirt. 

Argozoum  (iir-go-r-o'tim),  ii.  [XI,.,  nppar.  <  fir. 
"i'}fi>:,  IVirio  >if i} nt,  a  kind  of  serpent  tcf.  uliy,(, 
bright,  etc..  <  <v>;<*',  white),  +  vV<;.  animal.]  A 
l^'iius  of  gigantic  animals,  formerly  RUpposed 
to  Is?  birds,  now  Ixdieved  to  lie  ditiosauriaii  rep- 
lilc*,  known  liy  their  footprints  in  tho  Triassic 
formation  of  the  Connecticut  vailev.  HiUkcoek, 
184M. 

arguable  (&r'gu-a-bl),  a.  [<  argue  +  -ahle.] 
Capable  of  being  argued;  admitting  argument. 

When  men  say  "mere  philtiaofihy/'tlley  uk-iiii  t».iniettl luu 
anriKi.iAfc,  something  deniable. 

J.  It.  .W.-Ji,  Natural  Religion,  p.  1M. 

argue  (iir'gii),  r, ;  prct.  ami  pp.  argued,  ppr. 
arguing.  [<  MK.  art/urn,  arguxeiu,  <  OF.  (ami 
mod.  F.)  argute,  <  L.  arguere,  declare,  show, 
prove,  make  clear,  reprove,  accuse;  prob.  con- 
nee tod  with  Or.  white,  bright,  etc.:  see 

anjtnl,  anil  cf.  deelare,  lit.  make  clear.]  I.  in- 
trant. 1.  To  bring  forward  reasons  to  support 
or  to  overthrow  it  proposition,  an  opinion,  or  a 
measure;  use  arguments;  reason:  as,  A  argue* 
in  favor  of  a  measure,  11  argum  afrainst  it. 

With  what  cunning 
TUla  unman  iw<  fur  tier  own  diimnnlloh '. 

Beau.  n/..(  Ft  ,  Knight  ot  Malta,  III.  S. 
Yet  I  tiryii*  not 
Against  Heaven  s  hand  or  will,  nor  hate  a  jot 
n(  heart  or  hopv.  Milton,  Sonnets,  »vtl. 

Paul  tin/uw  that  human  reason  no  seeking  for  il.-l  can 
dUcover  his  powr  an<l  hit  dlrltiltv,  al«l  hold*  that  the 
true  Hi«l  Jn  not  tar  from  even-  „r,e  ,.t  iw. 

IIiivmij,  S'atnrc  ami  the  Ibble,  p.  *«. 

!2.  To  contend  in  ftnruuieiit ;  iliMpute:  as,  you 
mnr  arqut  with  your  friend  a  week  without 
con'viticinKJiim. 

l..r  e'en  thoilsh  TiimillalMil,  he  ccmlil  nnrii^  atlll. 

-,  Uva.  VU.,l!li 
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d'rputr  ahont  an  award.  It  often  meana  the  alternate  el» 
Ini:  of  reaiwiDi.  enpeclally  by  t«*o  pcni,>ii!.  It  I*  Hftco  ap 
pllinl  to  mere  lilckeiiiu:.  anil  Ik  In  une  ral  lew  ■HiihiRimI 
than  Uir  other  »or«U.  To  -frl-iu  u  t,,  iiiterchauicc  aruw- 
im-nta  in  a  hoinewtiat  formal  manner,  a»  In  ilekmtlns  *o«  i- 
ette«  and  lci[lalatl%e  liolieic  To  ifi*rir«^  U  by  tlcnvatlon. 
to  Khake  or  kn<*.k  a  lllhject  to  ptecee  111  oriler  to  ftnil  Uh1 
tnith,  or  the  licit  thllliC  to  he  done.  A  if'Aotr,  therefore, 
luny  he  viewed  a»  a  i/i'*rii#«i.vn.  or  a  di^uxwoi  as  nde?Mi/e. 
Strictly,  a  tf'*cttttiou  \i  iui  amicable  prcientatinn  of  upin- 
ioiej,  not  iiniileil.  like  the  others,  to  affirmative  anil  tieca- 
live  liilcft  of  a  pni|ioiitio«i.  mid  with  ttu'c\p«'ctatloli<4i  the 
]>art  of  all  Unit  IhceoncUdon  Willi-- the  mli>ptl>ih  'J  notjiic 
l«'l>,ili'h „|4hloo  ,ir  plHil  llltliii -titled.   To  ,l/,;ue  A  point,  to 

,Iupnr/  a  p,-itlon,  t,<  <fi>;<i>r>  with  a  neijrlihor,  to  ilrim/e  a 

nnvtUin,  to  i/in-iuii  a  mil>J<*ct  or  n  jilan. 

Slubhornly  he  did  reiniKli  the  truth 

A  t  a  certain  .|iic»tioii  In  the  law, 

Af.'wl  la  twnt  the  duke  of  Y..rk  an.l  him. 

NA<i*.,  1  lien.  VI.,  i».  1. 
»'[  tniuhl  .li«-Hu  the  Northern  Din 
W  hich  made  a  »  lfl"h  wnr  l-vdn  ; 

the  .  liilin-,  iinuutc  tin-  chance.  ; 
Kll,|»n.r,  Ottoiiuin,  nhlcli  aliall  win. 

TtuHfitau,  To  Maurice 
The)  |I»«)..-r«;  found  time  to  ,»c'»lt/  fully  nil  the  iioints 
t  laUcil  I.)  n  e«»e,  ubethiT  the  m.lutlon  of  thein 
t<  r  the  actual  itccUn.n  or  not. 

F.  /WfoeJr,  I^nd  Uw»,  p.  pv. 
The  arelibieleip  »»  on  his  way  to  a  «>uod  where  the 
ore.t  ipK'ntlon  wna  to  ln>  •fi«'iu»>'i<  whether  gan  might  be 
nicil  nt  tie;  altar  knitead  ot  t^andlea. 

>-n>i,de,  Sketche.,  p.  i\ 

arguel,  ".    Same  a*  nriirl. 

arguer  (if'pMr),  ».  [ME.  argum  •  <  argnc  + 
-<r'.]  One  who  aryfiies;  a  rcasoucr;  a  dis- 
pnti-r. 

argufler  Car'c^i-fi-erJ,  it.  tjne  who  argttot!  or 
ari{ufios.  [Colloq.] 

I  hare  noticed  that  your  people  who  are  pretty  well 
iwre<il  are  ulwaT»  the  flerceet  nr.ruiWe 

It'.  C.  RuaOl.  s«llor  »  sweetheart,  I. 

argufy  (ar'gii-ll),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  argujinl, 
ppr.  argufying.  [Improp.  <  «r«i<e  +  -/y.]  I. 
infraw*.  1.  To  argue,  commonly  in  a  pertina- 
cious manner,  or  f<*  the  sake  of  controversy ; 
wrangle. 


[See  pro- 


It  Hin  t  no  UM  to  arytrfu  ner  try  to  cut  up  frla 

/^/nv(l,  Blglow  I'apen,  2d  aer.,  p.  IS. 

2.  To  have  weight  as  an  argument;  import; 


signify. 


.VTcrne,  TrUtrmu  Shandy,  Ir.  L'7. 

II.  frniw.  1.  To  debate  or  discuss ;  treat  by 
reasoning;  state  the  reasons  for  or  against :  as. 
the  counsel  arqttoi  the  cause  before  the  Supreme 
Court  ;  the  cause  was  well  arjfMxi. 

I  munt  submit 
To  the  divine  decree,  not  iTr-rue  it ; 
And  cheerfully  I  welcome  it. 
ffeteHer  ««mii  .Voan'n^er'-),  lover  d  Prourees.  If,  2, 

2.  To  evince ;  render  inferable  or  deducible ; 
show;  imply:  as,  the  order  visible  in  the  uni- 
verse ortyitra  a  divino  cauw. 
Nut  to  know  iuc  or,n„/  y„ui 


Jf./foi.,  P.  I..,  Iv.  KU>. 
The-  wer.'  words 
A>  meted  by  Ida  tuejo.lllv  .,(  hlu..elf, 
A  -rumy  tHjIlllilb  M  turl-^I'Mlice. 

7Vmi,t,*oii,  Aylmer'B  Field. 

3.  To  nlTect  in  any  way  by  argument ;  induce 
u  change  in  the  mind  of.'or  in  reganl  to,  by 
persitasion  or  reasoning:  as.  to  argue  one  out 
of  his  purpose;  to  urgitr  away  a  false  impres- 
sion. 

It  I-  a  wilt  i-f  ]--  tlral  lMt-t,  tthtcli  I  w.-uld  niivke  M*e  of 
t„  ir,,»  yi.'.l  into  u  pn,t,r,''|..tti.f  11, i-  play. 

rowrreee.  lied.  <»f  ttlil  luitelol, ,|. 


-It.  To  accuse  i,r  I'harge 
u-o-d  with  of. 


Uu\" •  'n-b  or  convict : 


It-  ii.  tliiiiipl.m-. 
htm  of  nrr'»ir>ij(  t 
B.  Jon*m,  Itid.  t. 


IV  taster. 


I  I 

•■.  I  ;  I 
'  l.i 


••  pb  "M  -■ 
l  ull  !»■  tllll) 


all  .  .  .  exprewlots*  of  mine 
I  •  i1     .  iiltv,  .     .  and  retract 
/•'rftfVs,  I'M  t"  Tabl. -i. 
SyH.  f<Mf,i,r-.  /I,  >Mlr.  t>  <■■•"•,  plead.  c\|-"1ll 

lute,  te iiuhi-i rate.   Tunr*r»tU  to  -Icfcnd  ioi,  ^  <-potl-iM.  --r 

l,i  exlltliit  ri  ;,-  in-  nr  [ir  i-fi  in  fiicnr  -d  f,nn,   ii--i  rte  li 


«f  principle  :  it  inipbe.  a  t,r-ic.  «.  „f  ,b tailed  ph.if  l.v  -  uc 

'  .  11.^)  I.e  t„  ,  All  Hi  .|Lle»l|.,H 


trawi.  1,  To  contend  about ;  worry  with 
argument. —  2.  To  signify;  mean. 

lint  what  arTsyiM  all  this  feetivlty'  T1»  all  vanity  and 
veiatiou  of  ,|Hrit  Mm,.  l>  drM.le,  IMar)  ,  ft.  41. 

[In  all  uses  colloquial  or  dialcclal.] 
arguitive  (iir-gu'i-ttv),  «.    [<  I,,  •arguitu*,  pp. 
olarqucre,  argue  (*ct>  argue),  +  -ire]  Having 
the  cltaracter  or  form  of  an  argument.   [Hare.  J 

AJXUltlve  (teicetlt    See  Je«-ent.  13, 

arguUd  I  Hr'gv-lid),  m.  A  fish-louse  of  the  fami- 
ly Argulirla: 

Argulida  (Hr-gi\'li-de),  n.  pf.  [NL.,  <  Jrgulm 
+  -itUr.~\  A  family  of  siphonoslomoo.8  enlotnos- 
tracan  crustaceans,  typified  by  tho  giaius  Jrgu- 
Imm.  Tbeee  lislellce  have  a  Itat  shield-like  taidy.  the  ce. 
phnlotlmra-t  oiftlesced  with  the  at-tomcu,  and  tile  poat- 
nl-ioineri  nnllmeiitan*  and  liearlnjttwotall-fliu.  Tliey  nre 
pnnuitlc  on  varluns  nshM,  especially  frcsh-waler  species, 
and  tonietlmiw  attack  younu  tlshes  In  such  numUm  as  to 
canae  their  death.  The  family  with  aotne  authors  cotml- 
tutes  u  suborvler  flrnncAir/rn. 

Argullna  (iir-ga-li'iiil),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Argulus 
+  -in/t.]    The  ArgHllittT,  rated  as  a  subfamily. 

arguline  (Wgu-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Argulina. 

ArgulUB  (ar  'gu-lus),  tt.  [XL,,  dim.  of  Gr. 
ii)))*,,  contr.  of  <i?|iji>c.  living  without  lalior.  < 
ii-  priv.  +  Ifiym'  ~  K.  trork.]  A  genus  of  ligh- 
lice,  or  epizoic  entomostracims,  the,  type  of  the 
family  Argulxta'.  it  U  one  of  Die  most  sinpilar  modi, 
tli  at  Ions  of  tlw-se  parasitic  i-ntoniostrncoiis  crnstaceiina, 
and  Is  a  coninum  ]mrasitc  upon  tlic  sti*  klelrfick  mid  Parl- 
ous other  nallea. 

argnment  (ar'jrt-tnetit).  ».  [<  ME.  argument, 
<  OF.  argument  (F,  argumt  ut),  <  L.  argiimeutum, 
proof,  evidence,  token,  subject,  contents,  <  ar- 
guere,  prove,  argue:  see  argue.]  1.  A  state- 
ment or  faet  tending  to  produce  belief  con- 
cerning a  matter  in  doubt :  a  premise  or  prem- 
ises set  forth  in  order  to  prove  an  assumption 
or  conclusion. 

It  is  nn  iir./ioii^iif  the  time*  nre  -no'. 
When  virtue  cannot  »af.d;  Is-  advanenl. 

It.  J.iu.r.ii.  s,  lauiij,  IH  1. 
Thicker  thilll  ar'Tllirtrnrr.  tciiipf  ili  Tis  1U|>>1 

f»li.  l/itay  mi  Man.  II.  H. 
The  only  .ir  ,,/,„^/jf  ni  allAlO'  ss  it  I.  11:1  rust  w  i^id  U  Ui  pot 
.-ii  yiiiir  oic  ii  .Mt  Lxtuvll,  lleiuncracy. 

This,  the  familiar  meaning  "f  Oh-  wool,  prolialiiy  i-ii^l 
lilted  In  II- mum  lis  vi.Hrte    Tin  ii-iiiild,  tl  ii  it  n  n  no  en  |,y 

I  i  .  n.al    I  ;il'i     - 1  .11  :i  Cli  ■  -  .-  r  r       .  ..  . 

•  i.».  a  1»»miii  caiiMNlf  belief  of  aitmibtlul  matter,  lb*- 
ilua  In  one  plius-  il.ttn- it  n>  u  i.i.  i,iiiii  provinifa  eon- 

■In  -i  .1       I  1. 1    '.'.-I'l  ■    l  ei  ■  li    .i  i    .i        I  r  '  "1 

inelltlMW,   ic.'i.r.llUK'  t"  ,dl    the  ■ .  onirilrlitllt'UI.  i/'.fri<. 

II „y  .  tr  v.  ad  Init  I    Put  -iie>'  mnli  i.nulU  n:e.-eiKlli. 

middle  I,  nil  '-f  «  hlll-L-iMli.    Ion  ian.  ln.M   l»-.  l,  |..l 

to  irise  «rrio«eiit  tills  slglllfleatbiii.) 


argumentable 

2.  The  middle  term  of  a  syllogism, 
ceiling  note.] 

Argument  is  the  hare  proof  or  mean  term  which  Is  in- 
vented by  him  that  dlsputeth.  to  prove  the  truth  ut  the 
question  *.  butarKUtuelllatloii  is  III.  wh"le  rciiaiinilu;  itaclf. 
id  what  form  six-ver  II  tie,  oilupeeheiidllli'  Unh  the  <|U.-» 
tin n  and  id  si  the  pn«if  tln-reof.  Muiuleeillr,  1S1». 

.tr;mme»l  aanin,  n^riiMirnfuin,  whit  is  uainiued  in 
order  to  aniruc  soniethiuir,  is  pro[H-rly  the  niiddb'  notion 
in  a  reaaniiinj,'  tlkal  through  which  the  conclusion  is  es- 
tablished. S-r  It  //ilooVhoi. 

3.  A  reasoning;  the  process  by  which  the  con- 
nection between  that  which  is  or  is  supposed 
to  bo  admitted  and  that  which  is  doubled  or 
supposed  to  need  connnmitiou  is  traced  or 
tested. 

In  matters  of  wthiu  flrosiiueu'ado  enfnuod  senae,  when 
in  clpUtiatliiii  of  Tiuht  they  do  sensibly  approve  it. 

Fi<rJ,  Honour  Trinmphaiit,  iL 
The  pMUhlllt)  which  »he  easily  perceive*  In  thlim* 
thus  I.I  their  native  state  w  d  tin  unite  I...1  If  this  .ir?u- 


.u^„r  v 


■  d  lea 


i  dly  an.l  promised  in  imsnl  and 


We  do  is  it  know  Cod  by  nr/uiwisl.  I>y  reaillug  l-jcks  of 
evbleiieiw  or  hooka  < if  thcolouy  :  we  know  him  just  as  w« 
know  the  external  world,  --  l-v  ei|a-rtcnce. 

J.  I',  ftarle,  S^lf-l  nlture,  p.  102. 

4.  An  address  or  composition  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  belief  or  ponviction  by  rea- 
soning or  persuaaion. — 8.  A  series  of  argumen- 
tations for  and  against  a  proposition ;  a  debate. 
—  6.  Tho  subject-matter  or  groundwork  of  a 
discourse  or  writing;  specifically,  an  alsstract 
or  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  a  book  or 
section  of  a  book:  as,  the  arii'imentji  prefixed 
to  the  several  books  of  "I'arndise  Lust  "  were 
an  afterthought . 

That  the  whole  nryuwent  fall  within  com  pas*  of  a  day* 
busiiicM. 

It.  ,/i.ns.oi,  lud.  to  Every  Man  out  of  hla  Humour. 
The  alatract  or  flnn.nsenf  of  the  piece  U  tlmrtle  as  fol- 
ic* ■  Jtfrri). 

7t.  Malter  of  contention,  controversy,  or  con- 
versation. 

And  ihrath  d  thel 


r.fument  for  a  week,  laughter  tor  a  month. 

Skai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  II.  i 


Ir  swords  for  lark  of  argument. 

SJiak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 

It  would  hi 
and  ll  6*"l  lest  forever 

The  remembrance  of  this  small  veiatiou 
Will  be  an  n/ynrwitt  of  mirth  for  ever. 

FleuUr.  Rule  a  Wife,  ill.  5. 

8.  In  mafJIi. :  («)  Of  an  imaginary-  quantity, 
the  coefficient  of  the  imaginary  unit  in  its  log- 
arithm, (ft)  The  angle  or  quantity  on  which 
a  series  of  numbers  in  a  numerical  table  de- 
tiends  and  with  which  the  table  is  entered,  if 
for  example,  a  tahle  of  the  sun's  declination  were  formed 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  etc.,  nf  longitude,  so  that, 
the  hsigttude  being  known,  Uiedc<  llnatiou  might  be-  fotiiKf 
opposite  to  It,  then  the  longitude  would  he  called  the 
unrui-sewf  of  the  table.  Tabled  of  duuble  entry  have  tw-> 
arguments.  In  the  I'tolelniitc  astronomy,  the  a-rjr.o».'nf. 
without  .pialiclciitlon.  is  the  angular  dlslau.-c  on  (lo-epl* 
rvclc  of  ft  planet  frrin  thetnn-  iii-.ge.-of  the  rpieyeb- ,  iiimI 
tlie  /yimreiit  /Ar  nmunuut  U  the  angular  distance,  aa 
seen  from  the  earth,  of  a  planet  from  the  center  of  *the  epi- 
cycle, tlie  corrcLlion  to  the  second  ineiiilality.  Ser-  eoua- 
li.»n.  Argument  from  ejiumrratlon,  a  rude  kind  of 
induction  in  which  the  Inference  is  made  thnt  something 
Is  true  of  a  whole  el***,  because  It  Is  true  of  .  ..-rtali.  mr  to- 
iler* of  that  class.—  Argument  from  exampla.  see  rx 
a*ni,i'.  —  Arsumenk  from  excluaion,  an  urgnment  in 
which,  after  showing  that  all  iiuks  but  one  an-  insuffi- 
cient to  account  fur  a  phenomenon,  it  is  urged  tliat  tho 
one  reniaiiung  cause  must  In-  the  true  one— Argument 
Of  the  latitude,  the  are  of  the  orl.lt  reckoned  from  tlie 
ascending  node.— ArtlflcuU  argument,  contentious 
arftunient,  cumulative  argument  sec  the 
Uvea,—  Dtlemmatlc  argrument,  one  which  punioit*  to 

show  tliat  a  whole  c  lass  has  a  certain  character  by  dividing 
it  Into  imrta.  ami  showing  Uiat  every  j«rt  lias  that  .bar 
acter.  DUJunctlvo  arruitient,  a  reasoning  of  the  f.  nn  : 
Sbi  either  1'iirQ;  His  not  P:  hence  it  must  lie  V  -  Dlanen- 
taneoua  argument,  exlrliialc  argument,  <-u-.  s.e 
the  a.l).H-t|v.-s.—  Hypothetical  argument, an  arguuictii 
olH-  .d  wh.ise  i*eni!«..s  Is  a  hyiadhetn-al  i.r  einidltl.  iial 
]a..ih»lll,.n.  It  is  not  identical  with  *gi-,.f*efie  i../,  ,f  ,.,e 
See  a./rofAefi^.- Inductive  argument,  un  nn:tin:ent 
founded  on  an  imln.  tioii.    Negative  argument,  nn  ar. 

guniellt  whiih  concludes  Hie  l       cvlst.  lice  ..f  a  pbciome. 

in  hi  from  in  not  hav  ing  been  obM-ned.  <l  or  other  phra-i-s, 
»-e  "r:m"'<  nfiins,  }*"■•/. )  -  Byn.  3.  Ilea,  A  Win.'  of. 

••  Pi.  a  should  he  iwed  of  the  plea-Tinus  or  of  the  anuign- 
merit  la-fore  tin-  trial,  not  of  the  rtr.niwierif  at  the  trial. 
A  i^i  .i  is  always  luldreajed  to  the  court  :  an  iIptwm 
bc'ad.tre»»<i|  either  to  the  court  or  to  the  Jurj 
llilt,  Ithet.irlc,  p  Kl. 

argument  I  (iir'gil-tnent),  r.  [<  ME.  argunien- 
ten,  <  L.  aigumevtarl,  adduce  proof.  <  argmncn- 
fu«i .-  see  niv/Mwcfif.  ii.]  I.  inlrans.  To  argue : 
debate;  bring  forward  reasons,    t  hnurer. 

II.  trans.  To  mske  the  subject  of  nn  arirti- 
ineiit  or  debate.    -V.  E,  J). 

arguments.  ».    Plural  of  argumenlum. 

argnmentablet  (iir-giVmen'tii  bli.  a.     [<  LL. 
argumtntahilis.  that  Innv  be  provi-il,  <  L.  argu 
mrntari,  adduce  »s  proof:  see  argnme  ut,  t.,  and 
-of/f.  .l    Admitting  of  argument ;  capable  of  be- 
lli.: arguel. 
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ugumental 

argumental  (ar-gu-men'tal),  a.  [<  L.  nrou- 
mentatis,  <  argumtntum  :  see  argument.}  lit- 
longing  to  or  consisting  in  argument. 

Thus  they  dispute,  guildlng  their  tongues'  report 
With  instance*  anil  araumentaU  uvn. 

0,  itarkkam,  sir  R.  Orliiuile  (Arti.  reprint),  p.  si). 
1  am  it  length  recovered  from  my  aryumenial  delirium. 

Johnmn,  Rambler,  No.  US* 

argumentation  (ar'gii-men-ta'shon),  ».  [= 

F.  argumentation,  <  L.  orrrKiiw  k(</(iu.; i,- ),  <  argu- 
me  atari,  pp.  argumentatus,  adduce  as  proof :  wn 
argument,  v.]  1.  The  sotting  forth  of  reasons 
together  with  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them ; 
also,  the  premises  ami  conclusion  so  set  forth. 

Tb4i«e  Hhnlutk  tonus  of  discounts  arc  nut  In*  liable  to 
fallacies  tbjui  the  plainer  ways  of  ar>jumcntntivn.  LnrJtr. 

Antui*enta»wn  or  reasoning  la  that  operation  »f  the 
mind  whereby  wo  Infer  olio  thing,  that  la,  one  proportion, 
Ipjiu  tiro  or  mure  proposition*  premised.  n"aff*,  Logic,  Int. 

9.  A  course  of  reasoning;  discussion;  debate. 

The  relation  of  hU  meaning  to  science  la  essential,  hot, 
lu  orderly  ai-imwienfufsuit,  suliatMiucnt. 

Pop.  Sei.  tli>„  XXVIII.  61*. 

-Syn.  Seo  rcnjent'isir. 

argumentative  (iir-gu-men'la-tiv),  a.  [<  F. 
argumeutatif,  <  Ij.  as  If  'argumeutatirm,  <  arpu- 
mtntatus:  we  nrguMrntaluto.]  1.  Consisting 
ill  argument;  containing  it  process  of  reason  - 
ing;  controversial :  as,  an  argumentative  dis- 
course. 

We  are  not  to  dwell  upon  the  ruental  processes  which 
eufnjHMil  the.  proof,  npuii  the  arffl.uuriu'fliriiv?  part  of  re- 
ligion .  hut  upon  the  thing*  proved. 

(iiadttime.  Might  of  Right,  p.  2X7. 

2.  Showing  reasons  for.  [Rare.] 
Another  tiling  aryvmeiUalitv  of  lYori.lcnce  la,  etc 

Kau,  Works  of  Creation. 

3.  Addicted  to  argument ;  disputatious:  as,  an 
argumentative  writer;  ho  is  very  argumentative. 

argnmentat i vely  ( ar-gu-men'ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
an  argumentative  manner;  with  respect  to  rea- 
soning or  arguments. 

Buwlea,  in  losing  lib  temper,  loat  also  what  little  login 
he  Bad,  and  though  In  a  vague  way  lusthctically  right, 
contrived  always  to  he  at^umrntatiottu  wrong. 

Lowell,  Mtud)  WiihIows,  p.  430. 

argumentativeness  (ar-gCl-men'ta-tiv-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  argumentative. 

Thus  was  the  young,  vacant  mind  furnished  with  ranch 
talk  slsiat  l*rogrcss  of  the  Sjiecies,  Dark  Ages.  I'rejuxliee. 
anil  the  like,  mi  tliat  all  were  quickly  enough  hlowu  out 
Into  a  state  of  windy  it<yuft*rnhtfirrn*M. 

Curfpfs,  snrt.  r  Keaarlua,  p.  78. 

argumentator  (ar'g$-men-taM-gr),  n.  [L.L..  < 
L.  argumentatm:  see  argumentation.]  One  who 
conducts  an  argument;  a  reasoner.   .V.  J?.  D. 

argnmentlzet  (ar'grt-men.ti*),  c.  i.  [<  argu- 
ment +  -tee.]  To  argue;  debate;  reason: 
as,  "argumt nti:ing  philosophy,"  Mannyngham, 
Discourses,  p.  34. 

argumentum  (ar-gu-men'tum),  n. ;  pi.  argu- 
menUt  (-t&).  [L.:  soonnjiiiMrnf.]  An  argument. 
—  Argumentum  ad  crumcnam,  an  argument  sppealmg 
to  the  purse,  or  to  one's  desire  hi  save  money. — Arallinsjn- 
tuin  ad  homlncm.  See  ad  hominrm.  Arefuilj c n t Llni 
ad  tgnorxntlatn,  an  argument  haaeil  upon  an  adversary  s 
ignomiK'o  of  Use  matter  iu  dilute.  Argumentum  ad 
Invidiam,  an  argument  apisnling  to  one's  hatreds  or 
prejudices.  -Argumentum  ad  Judicium,  an  iirxuineut 
addressed  to  tin*  Judgment ;  a  proof  drawn  from  auy  of 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probability.— Arpiin&tv- 
ttun  ad  vcTOCundlam  Hit.  rally,  nn  appeal  to  one's  mod- 
aatyX  an  argument  from  the  opinion*  of  men  whose  views 
are  eonunonly  aeecpted  as  anthoritative.  Also  called  «ie- 
ffument  /rum  aHthurity.  Argumentum  bacullnum.  »n 
ap|ieal  to  force ;  cluh-  or  lynch-luw.  Argumentum  ex 
conceaso,  an  argument  based  on  some  previous  admis- 
sion. 

ArgHB  (Hr'gus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Ttvjjor,  <  dp)<Sf, 
bright.]  1.  In  (Jrccian  legem!,  a  giant  of  vast 
strength,  held  in  early  limes  to  have  four  eyes, 
and  later  to  have  eyes  without  number,  llera 
set  him  to  guard  the  heifer  Io,  nnd  after  he  was 
stain  by  Hermes  transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail 
of  th"  peacock.  Henei — 2.  Any  obi.Tv.mt  or 
sharp-Highted  person:  as,  he  is  a  very  Argus  in 
watchfulness. — 3.  In  ornith. :  (n)  A  genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  order  GalHna  and 
family  PhaManida,  characterized  by  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  secondary  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  middlo  feathers  of  'the  tuil,  lh.- 
former  being  adorned  with  numerous  ocelli,  lik- 
ened to  the  many  eyes  of  Argus.  The  type  is  the 

argus  pheasant  < /'Aosvaniss  arm*,  or  Atoua  'ti-yantt im  or 
|Ki^..ooiu>  of  (ho  Malay  arclilnelago.  Other  species  or 
varieties  arc  tlwi  Ar*nu  ymy>  of  Elli.it,  from  B,.nicvi.  Um 

Arxu  .ieWi.if.iJ  of  Vom-ailt,  ••  •«  f»otw»/i  

.rth.  r  f..nu*  of  the  wis-d,  a*  a  germs  name,  are  .lnriM»r»M» 
and  Jr;m»ianiM.  (ft)  [/.  r.}  Any  sjiecies  of  the 
genus  Argus;  an  argus-pheaaiint.  The  comnnsi 
«p-cies  has  a  body  only  about  as  lance  as  that  of  s\  uunv 
ysxvl  ben,  hut  soinotlniea  measiiroa  u  or  s  feet  In  total 
length,  ivwing  hi  the  extraordinary  devehi|sncnt  of  UtS 
tail  leathers.  Tile  Inner  feathers  of  the  wing  are  'J  or  3 
feet  Long,  and  beautifully  ucellateil  with  uieUdlk  iridescent 
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spots.  The  general  plumage  la  brown,  variegated  with 
lighter  and  darker  tracery-    The  female  is  a  plain  bird, 


a.  r 
In  6< 


Gr.  rif> 
,,  samo 


lacking  the  estraordinary  dc. 
ftiaptnenl  of  the  wing-  and 
tail-t.  lib.  r*. 

4.  A  genus  of  gastro- 
pods. Itohadsch,  1701. 
—  5.  A  genus  of  lepi- 
doptcrous  insects.  Sco- 
poti,  1777. —  6.  A  genus 
of  aruchniduns.  Walker, 
1837.— 7.  [I.e.]  Auamo 
of  certain  euryalean 
ophiuriuns,or  siuid-stars  with 
braiichiiur arms.  -  Shetland ar- 

gus,  I  ti " 

smta'iins,  or  gurgun's-ncad,  a  Kiisl 
of  basket  flail,  bnvkel  tin  Inn,  or  sea 
bask,  t ,  •■nn. . h.i •  ii . .  .i- ii m i . j  ii  i- . >t 
across.  The  ultimate  rainlllcatU.ns 
of  iu  rays  are  estimated  t.i  In*  some 
SO.OOn  in  numlier.  See  jtsfroplivron 
arid  /.utrf  ifsA 

Arirtis-eycd  (ir'ns-Id),  <r. 
Vigiliiiit;  watchful;  extreme- 
ly observant.   See  Argus,  1. 
argns- pheasant  (in 

ant),  n.    Sim-  Argun,  3. 

aorgus  shell  •  hi  I),  >■■.  (.< 
argns  (with  allusion  to  the  pea- 
cock's tail)  +  theil.]  A  gastro- 
pod of  the  family  f 'y/irn-tifcr,  or 
porci'lain-shells,  I'gpnra  argns, 
beautifully  variegated  with  oecl- 
lateil  snots.  It  is  an  inhabttout 
of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

argutationt  (iir-gu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  argute,  q.  v. 
Cf.  L.  argutatio(n-),  a  creaking,  i  argutari,  pp. 
argutatua,  creak,  make  a  noise,  <  argutus,  clear, 
sharji,  shrill:  seo  argute.]  Cavil;  over-reliue- 
rnent  in  arguing;  quibble;  subtlety:  as,  "friv- 
olous argntatiowt,'1  Hp.  Hull,  Myst.  of  Godli- 
ness, 8. 

argute  (itr-gut').  «•  [  <  L-  argulus,  clear,  bright, 
sharp,  sagacious,  formally  pp.  of  arguere,  make 
clear:  ae*  argue.]  1.  Shiirp,  as  a  taste ;  shrill, 
as  a  sound. — 2.  Subtle;  ingenious;  sagacious; 
shrewd;  keen. 

I  will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  .  ,  ,  vigilant, 
acute,  uorufe,  inventive.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

The  active  preacher,  the  restless  missionary,  the  sjspvfa 
aebootlaaa.  Siitman,  Latin  Christianity,  x. 

argutely  (ar-gut'li),  ndr.  I.  Shrilly.  — 2.  In  a 
sharp  or  subtle  manner;  sagaciously;  shrewdly. 
.S'f<  rnr. 

argnteneBB  (ar-gut'nes),  «.  1.  Shrillness.— 2. 
Acuteness;  wittiness;  sagacity;  shrewd ness. 

This  |Seneea|  tickles  yon  hy  starts  with  his  aeyuUnete, 
thnt  irlutarcli]  pleases  you  for  eontlnnance  with  his  pro- 
liriety.  Urpten,  liutarch.  js.  lis. 

Argynnls  <ar-jin'is),  ».  [XT'.,  appar.  orig.  a 
misprint  for  'nrggrius  or  'argureu*,  <  fir.  .;,>  - 
/<•<«:,  silvery,  <  ajjjtpvjr,  silver.  J  A  genus  of  Imt- 
'i  rllii-^,  of  UM  fntiiily  Xympfutliitir,  commonlv 
called  fritillarles,  the  several  species  of  whieli 
have  the  uder  side  of  Die  wings  marked  with 
silverv  s|mts.  t\,  euhelettxAA.  mgrina  are  two 
familiar  North  American  s|M-eies. 

argyTanthemousi  nr-ji-raii'the-uiiis),a.  [<tir. 
ifyjtuuif,  silver,  +  ireVoor,  a  dower.]  In  frof., 
having  silvery-while  flowers,    t'raig,  1H47. 


argyranthous  (ilr-ji-ran'thus), 
;  euofi  silver,  +  iieAV,  a  flower. J 
as  argyranthemou*. 

argyraspld  (iir-ji-ras'pid), ».  [<  Gr.  lipyiyxiiTTri- 
"rr  pi.,  lit.  the  silver-shielded,  <  ipyvpoe,  silver, 
+  riirrrif  (amriri-),  a  shield.  ]  A  soldier  of  a  chosen 
body  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  distin- 
guished by  carrying  shields  plated  with  silver, 

as  a  murk  of  honor.  The  name  was  retained  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  for  soldiers  of  similar  chosen  bodies 
in  (Slier  Macedonian  and  tireek  armies. 

argyria.  (ar-jir'i-il),  it.  [NL.,  <  <jr.  ap, !,«..;,  sil- 
ver, +  -iVr.)    Same  as  argyri*ut. 

argyriasis(ilr-ji-ri'a-sis),Vi.  [NL.,  <Gr.ap>i'nnr, 
silver,  +  -i/rsi.».]    Same  as  argyrism. 

argyric  (lir-jir'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  «p)»p«iif,  of  silver, 
<  Jpitywr,  silver,  silver  money;  cf.  L.  equiv.  nr- 
gentum:  see  argent.]  In  eAcm.,  of  silver:  sumo 
us  arqeutie. 

argyTisrn  (ar'ji-rixm),  ».  [(For  form,  cf.  Gr. 
ri(ij lywnuor,  a  getting  money,  <  ap)r,n^ie6ai,  get. 
money)  <  Gr.  u/jjxjkCm",  be  of  a  silver  color,  < 
,':,.;  py«<-,  silver,  money.]  A  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body  due  to  the 
medicinal  uae  for  a  considerable  time  of  prep- 
arations Of  Silver.  It  is  caused  by  the  deposition  of 
silver  or  its  compounds  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  In 
certain  tissues.    Also  ctnjprirl,  ar-ryn'osw. 

argyrite  (lir'jl-rit),  «.  [<  Gr.  opj-epirrr,  silver 
ore,  feni.  of  apvtyirrw,  of  silver,  <  apjipr^f,  sil- 
ver.]   In  mineral.,  same  as  arqentite. 

argyrized  (ir'ii-rlsd).  a.  [<  Or.  ipyvpoc,  ailver. 
+  -tee  +  -«P.J    Kxhibiting  argvrism. 

argvrodite  (ar-jir'^ndit),  u.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  apyv- 
pSoKt  like  silver,  rich  in  silver  (<  dp^rywr,  sil- 
ver, +  ridoft  form),  +  -ife2.]  A  mineral  con- 
taining silver,  sulphur,  and  the  new  element 
germanium.  It  occurs  in  steel-pray  crystalline 
aggregates  at  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

Argyroneta  (iir'ji-ro-ne'tS),  av  [NI 
3»)v/ior,  silver,  +  if/risf,  verbal  adj.  of  n 
A  geuus  of  aquatic  spi  - 
ders,  of  the  family 
AgalenitUr  (or  AranetdtB 
in  a  strict  sense).  The 
ty|N.>  of  the  genus  Is  the  well- 
known  water-spider  or  dlv- 
ing-splder.  A,  u,/totfi'eii,of  Ku- 
rope,  whirl,  spins  a  tubular 
well  under  water,  like  a  div- 
ing-bell, mouth  downward, 
which  Is  then  Inflated  with 
air  carried  down  In  bubbles 
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upon  the  spider's  body  and     /  L' 
set  In  .  beneath  live  Is  il 

ArgyTopelecinse  (nr'ji-  ». 
ro-pel-e-si'noj,  ».  W 
[NL.,  <  Argyrnueteeux  + 
-<n<i>,]   A  subiamily  of 
Slrrniijityrhittie,  rejire- 
scnted   by  the  genus 
Argyropehcus,  with  Lhe 
abdominal  outline  ab- 
ruptly contracted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  anal  fin. 
several  produced  neural  w«w»-»i*»ej 
spines   constituting    a       l^'«'ssi.r\i  ssssaMssl 
serriform  riilge  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  about  nine  branehiosiegal  ruv>, 

ArgyTOpelecus  (ar^ji-rA-pere-kus),  n.  LNL., 
<  Or.  ipjrpor,  silver.  +  st?e%rt,  hatchet.]  The 
typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  subfamily  Argy- 
ropelecinai:  so  called  from  the  silvery  color  arid 
somewhat  hatchet-like  shape. 

argyrose  (ftr'ji-roe),  ».  [F,,  <  Ur.  d,^  i  oo.  :  sen 
<ir;/r»if.]   In  mineral.,  same  as  argrntttt 

arh-,  In  wonls  of  Greek  origin.    See  urrA-. 

Arhan  (iir'han),  n.    Same  as  Arhat. 

arhapedan  (itr-hap'e-dan).  n.  A  Syrian  mea- 
sure of  land,  a  square  of  100  feet  on  the  side. 

Arhat  (llr'hat),  n.  [<  Hkt.  arhant,  deserving 
worthy,  fit.  ppr.  of  arh,  deserve,  be  worthy.  | 
Tho  highest  rank  of  Buddhist  saintship;  spe- 
cifically, one  of  the  original  five  hundred  disci 
pies  of  Gautama  Buddhu.  Also  Araliat,  Uahat. 
and  Arhan,  Hunan. 

arhatship  iMr'hiit-sliip),  n.  [<  Arlint  +  -shin.  | 
The  state  of  an  Arhat.  Also  arnhalskii: 

The  central  point  of  primitive  llnddhlsm  vras  the  awa> 
trine  of  ... ..'  a  system  i*f  ethical  and  mental  self- 
culture.  In  which  delivenuvee  was  found  fn-in  all  lhe  mvi- 
teriesatul  sorrowsof  life  In  a  chsnge  of  heart  to  lie  rvaclieil 
here  >m  earth.  /.Viroc.  Brit.,  XIV,  •."JO, 

arhizal,  arhizoos,  ■•  More  common  but  less 
correct  forms  of  arrhteat,  arrhtenu*. 

aria  l  ii'ri-a  or  a'ri-a),  n.  [It..  <  L.  aer,  nir:  see 
«tr3,  also  «<>!.]  In  fHtuir;  (a)  A  rhythmical 
and  metrical  melodv  or  tune  for  a  single  vote* 
(rarely  for  a  iitoiuiphonous  instrument),  having 
a  vocal  or  instrumental  accompaniment:  dig- 
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tinguished  from  a  *nng  by  being  less  simple 
and  less  purely  lyrical.  The  aria  yrandt  is  the 
next  most  elaborate  s|ieeies  of  solo  vocal  music 
to  the  tccnti  (which  see).  \h)  A  distinct  form 
of  solo  vocal  music,  distinguished  by  a  clear 
division  into  three  parts,  namely,  a  principal 
section,  n  subordinate  section,,  and  a  repeti- 
tion, with  or  without  alterations,  of  the  first 
section  :  otherwise  known  us  the  da  capo  form, 
in  A  solo  movement,  whether  in  strict  aria 
form  or  not,  in  an  extended  vocal  work,  like  an 
o|»era  or  an  oratorio :  as,  the  sop™110  aT,a  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth/    See  airs,  1. 

Arian1  (u'ri-an),  a.  and  ».  [Formerly  also  Ar- 
rian  (AS.  Arrianisc);  =  F.  Arien,  <  LL.  Arianitt 
(<  LOr.  'Ajmavof),  <  Jr»iM,  Arius  (improp,  Ar- 
riue),  <  Gr.  Hixvor,  a  man's  name,  prop,  adj., 
martial,  warlike,  of  Ares  or  Mara,  <  H/»ff,  Ares, 
Wars:  sot,  j  I.  a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  See  II. 
—  2.  Adhering  to  Arius  or  bis  doctrines. 

H.  n.  In  tkeol.,  one  who  adheres  to  tlie  doc- 
trines of  Arius  and  bis  school.  Arius  tu  n  pres- 
byter of  the  church  of  Aleiaiidria  In  the  fourth  century, 
lie  held  that  the  Son  ih  beg,  >ttrn  uf  the  Father,  uiil  litre. 
1arv  not  coetenial  nor  consubatantlal  with  the  rather,  but 
created  by  and  suktordlnate  to  the  Father,  though  po*- 
m-mui**  a  almilar  nature.  The  name  Artan  l*  given  In  the- 
-ology  n.it  only  to  all  those  olio  adopt  this  particular 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  also  to  all  those  who, 
holding  to  the  dlvtm.  nature  of  Chrlat,  yet  maintain  hia 
dependent*  upon  and  subordination  to  the  Father  in  the 
godhead.  A*  a  ctaat  the  Arians  accept  the  Scriptures  aa 
a  divinely  Inapired  awl  authoritative  hook,  and  declare 
their  doetrinea  to  be  sustained  by  Ita  tearhlnga.  The  doe- 
trine  of  Arius  waa  authoritatively  condemned  by  the 
■Coawcll  of  Nice  a.  n.  xtti,  which  decreed  that  Jeaua 
•Oirist  waa  "  very  Hod  of  very  Uod ;  begotten,  not  made ;  of 
•one  ailhstaucc  with  the  father." 

Arian3,  «■  and  N.    See  Aryan. 

-arian.  [<  L.  -drt'-aj  (E.  -riryl,  -or*)  +  -da-tut, 
L.  -an.]  A  compound  suffix  of  Latin  origin, 
forming  adjectives,  and  thence  nouns,  from  or 
instead  of  adjectives  or  nouns  in  -flryl.  Wurd* 
ao  funned  refer  aoiuetlinea  to  things,  aa  agrarian,  but 
chiefly  to  persona,  eillier  hi  regard  to  pursuit  i>r  occupa- 
tiuu,  aa  antiquarian,  or  U>  age,  aa  taiagtnaria n,  ooT^w- 
lutnan,  trnlfnarian.  etc. ,  or  to  religious  or  social  belief 
and  practice,  aa  A'putruin.  MtiUuanan,  necenarian,  Su. 
pralapmtrian,  t'nitariaa.  humanitarian,  utilitarian. 
In  the  last  uae  the  termination  la  attended  to  * 
nsnljktin  origin,  aa  anythin^arian,  nothingarian. 

Arlanlsm  (a'ri-an-mn),  a.  [=  F.  Arianitme.  < 
Cr.  Aprjttwouof,  <  'ApnoviC'"',  Arianiie.]  The 
doctrines  of  the  Arians.    See  Aria**,  n. 

Arianize  (a'ri-an-Ix),  r. ;  pre*,  and  pp.  Arianized, 
ppr.  Arianizing.  [<  IXJr.  'A«e<avi(«v, bean  Arian, 
< \fitutvuc,  Arian :  see  Aria**.]  I.  trait*.  To  ren- 
der conformable  toArianisin;  convert  to  Ari- 
anism. 

II.  intra**.  To  favor  or  admit  the  tenets 
of  the  Arians;  tend  toward  A  nanism :  as,  an 
Arianising  sect  of  Christians. 

Arianizer  (a'ri-an-i-zcr).  n.  One  who  favors, 
tends  toward,  or  converts  others  to  Arian  ism. 

Arica  bark.  See  bark"*. 

aricarl  (ar-i-ka'ri),  «.   See  araeari. 

Aricia  (a-rish'i-B),  ».  [XL.,  proli.  <  L.  Aricia, 
a  town  in  Latiiim.  now  (It.)  jm  Kieeia.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Ariciulit. 

Ariclld*  (ar-l-si'Mlet,  w.  [XI^.,  <  .fnnVi  + 
-i'hr.]  A  fitmilv  of  free  murine  annelids,  of  the 
ortler  Chti  tn/Hnfa. 

aricin  (ar'i-sin n.  [<.lnr>i,  tbenameof  aplaee 
(formerly  in  Peru,  now  in  Chili  I  whence  the  bark 
is  exported,  +  -in'-.]  Ail  alkaloid  found  in  the 
bark  of  some  species  of  CuicAoim.    See  hark-. 

»rid  (ar'idX  a.  [<  L.  andut,  dry,  <  nrm-.  be 
dry.]  Dry;  without  moisture;  parched  with 
heut:  hence,  figuratively,  uninteresting,  lifo- 
Icss,  dull,  pithless,  etc. 

The  art'./  aUtnu'tlona  of  the  ►:li.~>liie  ll  »<Tc  ■utwde-.l 
(jj  t>  fuii.  ltul  villous  of  the  •«•.  oil  |.MIon|,|u.rs. 

1.  1*1" <i'i\  Amea.  ul  Ml,.  11.  i<.. 
An  flri't  *.*  ii  tuft  of  rti'.o«fii  llilnt;  wlnw  llf.-  In  In  tit. 
fcll.lih  ,  lie-  lain,  ul1  ll.e  lnoluit.-ilti  ili'Ui  .1  :llnlilliu  III  Wl> 
mnuliliLe,  alttr  ji.iii;  .-xiK-rtaiu-.?  of  «  .|iov,i-i, 

ll,i»tk  ,n.'.  I'.IicIk^I      K.miAiK--.-,  \l 
'III.  r.ipifa!  .lef.vl  of  ciil.l,  nn'.f  nature.  Is  l|n-  x'n'it  of 
animn!  jplrlta.  /.'.«.  .•««,  *«  lety  an, I  N.lltudr. 

CTidaB  liir'i-dns'i,  ii.    [Nalivc  name.]    A  kind 
or  tnlTctJi.  or  plain  srnoolh  silk  stuff  without 
pattern,  from  tin-  Kimt  Indies, 
aridge  (^-rij' ),  prrp.  phr,  as  ndr,   [<  a3  +  ridge] 
In  a  ridge;  in  or  into  a  ridge-liko  position. 

VHii  rt  oUem  .|uii  »  to  «n  t  your  lin^k  n'li  y 
Though  t  ulltn  J  toin  rut  luote  n  a  »■  •!.«  r  Uidire. 

L.«'-<lt,  Moiiunuut  to  tin.  llridire. 

aridlty  («-rld'i-ti).  »i. ;  pi.  nridi'i>*<,-tu).  [=V. 
urt'liii,  <!  L.  iiriditos,  dryness,  <  nridu»,  dry:  see 
«rnf.l  1.  The  state  of  being  arid;  dryin-ss: 
want  «f  moisture.— 2.  Kigurattvely,  want  of 
interest;  dryness;  lifelessuesa. 


Arlmaaplan 


She  hastened  to  beeeech  their  attention  unto  a  mllltarj 
an«tr.  Scott. 

aright  (a-rif),  prrp,  phr.  as  urfr.  (<  ME.  aright, 

nnrt,  ariht,  etc.,  <  AS.  drihl,  enrller  fin  nAf, 


aright:  i»«,  E.  o3;  ri*f,  E.  ri«Af.-  nee  rij;Af,  «. 
The  second  sense  is  modern.]  1,  Kightlv;  in 
a  right  way  or  form ;  without  error  or  fault. 

Nor  can  n  man  of  jtauiuiu  judge  aritjht, 
Except  hia  mind  1*  from  all  |MU»lona  free. 

Sir  J.  Oavie*,  Inunortal.  of  .Soul.  Iv. 


Tbeae  miuiled  aeeiU  tliy  liand  shall  set  an>»(, 
All  Uid hi  heaps,  each  after _Hs  own^kunl.      ^  ^ 
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The  harsh  aacettc  mode  of  treathig  phlloaophy  hy  the 
achuoliueo  griu-rateii  a  mrrnpoBdliig  tntrn-uttm,  itriditii 
and  repuUlveneas,  In  the  rigid  fonna  of  tlulr  technical 
hUljgunicr.  Ih  Vio'o'Vff,  Style,  iv. 

I  liavo  often  been  reproached  ivllh  the  nnWify  of  my 
genius.  /•,».  T»|««,  1,  UA 

3.  Dullness  of  mind  or  situation ;  depression; 
tedium. 

strike  my  aoul  with  lively  apprvtiesatoris  of  thy  excel- 
lences, to  beur  up  my  spirit  under  tlie  greatest  aridities 
and  dejections.  .Vorru. 

aridness  (ar'id-nes),  n.    Same  as  aridity. 

Around  anil  tietween  the  ruineil  cities,  and  reaching  far 
and  wide  to  the  north  and  east,  were  blank  aridn***  and 
desolation.  <>  Ixtnuran,  Merr,  »x. 

-ariea.  [XL.,  fern.  pi.  of  -an>«s.  <  L.  -drt"-«*  + 
-c-us;  see -<iryl  and -tviN*.]  In  hot, ,  an  ordinal 
termination,  used  by  some  authors  in  a  very 
few  oases  instead  of  tho  moro  common  -«««•." 

ArieU  (»'ri-«l),  «.  [In  def.  1,  <  LL.  arid,  <  Gr. 
uyjir//.,  <  Ilcb.  ariil,  in  the  passage  cited  of  un- 
certain meaning,  ttcrhaps  Mlro-altar  of  God' 

(Gesenius) ;  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  us  Ariina  (ar-i-i'ne')  n  ul  [XL.  <  4fiw  +  -in<r  1 
a  man's  name  ami  aa  an  atiji-llation  of  Jeruaa-  In  ichlh)  a  .ubfamily  of  siiuroid  fishes.,  typified 
lent,  where  it  is  taken  aa  lion  of  God.  Hence, 
in  T.  Heywood  and  Milton,  tiie  name  of  an 
angel,  and  in  Bhakspere  of  an  '  airy  spirit ' 
(A.  A.  D.).  There  is  an  allusion  In  the  poets' 
use  to  aerial,  airy1 :  hence  Uic  application  to  a 
heavenly  body  and  to  birds.]  If.  [/.  r.]  An 
altar.    See  etymology  and  quotation. 

Fonothe  the  ylk  ariet  or  anter  IthlUe  arvW,  that  la  th« 
hl^ere  part  of  the  auter,  Purr.]  of  foure  cuhltla,  and  fro 
onsf  | the  auter,  Purv.J  ru  to  above,  foure  cottiers. 

Wyctif,  Esek.,  XllU.  IS,  l«(Otf.  «L)l 

2.  The  innermost  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
discovered  by  Lassell  in  1851.  It  rovolvea 
about  its  primary  in  2t  days. — 3.  [/.  e.]  In 
ornith.,  applied  to  sundry  birds  of  buoyant  airy 
flight:  as.  the  artel  swallow,  CMIdon  aricl ;  the 
artel  petrel,  ProctUana  ariel;  the  nrief  toucan, 
Khamphattoti  ariel. 

ariel2  (a'ri-el),  n.    [<  Ar.  aryil,  var.  of  ai/ytf,  a 

ll  (Dozjh  cf. 


2.  To  or  toward  the  right  hand.  [Rare.] 

The  affrighted  foe  men  scatter  from  hia  spear,  srijll,  aleft 
SoufAey,  Joan  of  Arc.  vl.  :WS. 

Ariioa  (ar-i-i'nS),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Jritw  +  -ina.] 
In  Gtinthcr's  classification  of  fishes,  a  group  of 
Siluruiar  proteroutertr,  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nostrils  close  together  and  without 
nasal  barbels:  synonymous  with  . 


by  the  genua  ^Irtste'.  They  have  a  farm  resembling 
tlial  of  the  North  Amerk-aa  oatnalica.  but  the  anterior 
noatrlli  are  cknve  to  the  poaterkir,  and  Uie  latter  have  no 
barbel*.  Moat  species  have  a  bony  occipital  shield,  be- 
tween which  and  the  dorsal  In  bi  amaUrr  antexloraal 
;  the  dentition  la  variable,  hut  | 


stag,  applied  in  Syria  to  the 
Ar.  also  iydl,  a  stag.] 
gazel,  Gmctla  dama. 


^<  JSSat'Z 


at  Uie  Soudan.         Contemporary  Iter.,  XLIX.  SM. 

arierbant,  n.  See  arricto-ban. 

Aries  (a'ri-ex),  n.  [<  L.  nrir*  (ariff-),  OL.  are* 
=  Ir.  and  Gael,  reifa,  a  ram.]  1.  One  of  the 
zodiacal  constellations. — 2.  The  first  sign  of 
thu  zodiac  (marked  T  ),  which  the  sun  enters 


at  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21st,  and  leaves 


April  20th.^  owin,,  tiMbe 


of  the  equlli.ixes, 
cimipletely  out  of  the 
Is  now  occupied  hy  the 


of  mammals.  Storr, 


sign  .,t  the  sa  

.■onstetUtien 

3.  [XL.]  In.-W.,a 

1H70. 

arietatet,  r,  •'.  [<  L.  nrirlatvs,  pp.  of  arictarr. 
butt,  as  a  ram,  <  nrit  s  (nritt-) ,  a  ram:  see  Ariet).] 
T«  push  or  bntl  like  a  ram.    limit  ii. 

ariotationt  (ar'i-e-tn-shoiO.  s.  f'<  L.  nriWfi- 
'"'!>-),<  itrirUtn.  bull :  see  arii-tale.]  1.  The  act 
of  butting  like  a  ram.— 2.  The  Bet  of  battering 
with  a  batteriiiK-rnin. 

OMnalKV  do  e»<-<  eil  si]  arirlatiiDU  iiml  ancient  Invrn- 
tlolis.  /iii^'il.  Esaa)^.  No.  r,s. 

3.  Th<-  act  of  eollidingor  conflicting,  tlhnvillr. 
arietiform  (ar-i-et  'i-form).  a.    {<  L.  Anr» 

(JrirM.  «  sign  of  the  zodiac  (sec  .Irw-s).  + 

far  ma.  form.]  Ilaviiic  the  shujie  of  the  symbol 

of  the  zodiacal  sicn  Aries  I  |  ). 
arietine  Mir'i.e-linl,  «.      [<  I..  arUtinns,  <  (tries 

iarirt-i,  a  nun:  sec  .fr«s.|  Butting;  pcrlaiuiug 

to  or  having  the  nature  of  n  ram. 

The  gap  In  Uie  fence  discovered  hi  their  .trvn'iv  leader. 

I.itrtnn,  MVrfif,  June.  1S7I. 
arietta  fa-ri-et'tjj),  «.    [It.,  dim.  of  aria,  q,  v.] 
A  »li<irt  song;  an  air.  or  a  little  air. 
ariotte  (n-ri-ef),  a.    [F.,  <  It.  arietta,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  arietta. 


SaM'waler  CalAsli  Ar1*n  fiHit. 
tPnas  Rspertct  L'  V  rub  riiiiiiiilsslna.  iSavl 

usually  preaent.  About  100  species  are  known,  roost  of 
which  are  Inhabitant*  of  the  tropical  or  warm  seas.  The 
male*  of  many  specie*  carry  the  eioni.  which  are  ol  large 
lite.  In  their  mouth,  and  there  hatch  them.  A  few  reach 
a  length  of  nearly  b  feet. 

axil  (ar'il),  a.  [=  F.  arille  =  Sp.  arifla  =  Pg. 
It.  arifto,  <  XL.  arittiu,  <  ML.  ariWt  (pi.),  dried 
grapes,  <  L.  aridtui,  dry :  see  arid.]  In  hot.,  a 
term  variously  applied  to  the  accessory  cover- 
ings or  appendages  of  seeds,  it  l*  sometime*  used 
In  a  general  seine,  without  regard  to  form  or  place  of  orl- 
gin,  and  Include*  tit*  slr..phlole,  caruncle,  and  arillode  (are 
these  wonts) ;  but  it  1*  usually  limited  to  a  more  or  lea* 
nearly  complete  seed  covering  wh 
funiculus  near  the  hilum.  or  from  t 
1*  no  funiculus.    Also  ariilus. 

ariled  (ar'ild),  (t.    Same  as  arillate. 

arillate  <ar'i-lat ).  a.  [<  XL.  arillatu*.  <  arillne : 
see  aril.]  Furnished  with  an  aril,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  spindle-tree. 

arillated  (ar'i-la-ted),  a.    Same  as  arillate. 

aril  11,  ii.    Mural  of  arillut. 

arilliform  (a-ril'i  fArm),  a.   [<  XI,.  arillut,  aril, 

+  L./orui<i,  form.]  Havingthe  form  of  an  aril, 
arillode  (ar'i-ldd),  a.  [<  XL.  •arilhdi«m,  <  ,tril- 

lu*.  aril,  +  Gr.  t icV*,  form.]    In  bot.,  a  false  aril : 

sometimes  applied  to 

a  form  of  aril  which 

originates  from  the 

micropyle  or  raphe 

instead'  of  at  or  be- 
low the  hilum,  as  in 

the   nutmeg.  Also 

spelled  arttixlc. 
arillUB  ra-ril-us),  n.: 

pi.  arilli  t -II.  [XL.] 

Same  as  nrtf. 
Arilus  iar'i-lus),  n. 

[XL.  ]  A  genus  of  lict- 

eropterous  hemip- 

(eroiis  insecls,  of  tho 

f  amity /f««/i«rii<  fVr.for- 

merly  including  the 

S[M'cies  of  I'riottidwt, 

as  the  wheel-bug. 
Arimaap  ( ar'  i -itiasp), 

«.    [<  L.  Arima*pt,  < 

(!r.  '.\tutiatr-M.  til.,  a 

'  Scythian'  worn,  said 

to  mean  'one-eyed';  according  to  Herodotus, 

'Nevthian,'  <  i,>«j«,  one,  +  mm;  eye;  according 

to  Kustathius,  <  i,w,  one,  +  uam'&r,  eve.]  One 

of  the  Arimaspi,  a  mythical  tribe  of  Seythiana, 

believed  in  antiquity  to  have  carried  off  a  hoard 

of  gold  which  waa  under  the  guardianship  of 

griffins.  Hcnrcs  of  Arituasps  occur  sometimes  In  Orrek 

urt,  rtjierM-iitril  In  oriental  drr«s  and  flglitlnr  irriltin* 
Arimaspian  (ar-i-mas'pi-an),  a.    Same  as  .<rt- 

nutip. 


AnIWtn. 
a.     wetl  u(  Jti/raw  cimnmhO; 
c.  w»il  nl  i  Az/hi'iUhM  ..,rt.*i;  J,  r, 
•ee.1  „t  M,**ft*,»  /'«i'*mi.  tiul- 
■_,  /.  .I.IKKle. 
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Arimaspian 

Aa  when  a  gryphon  through  the  wilderness  .  .  . 

Pursm-s  the  .1  niui.JSfiVui,  u|n,  by  -ttcaltll 

11  ad  fmm  hi*  wakeful  custody  purloin . I 

The  guarded  gold,  .tf./f.-r,,  I'.  L,  Li.  Mi. 


Wnck^-'t .  .V,V,.\XI. 

Arinava-ri'n?), »./.(.  [<  Jr«s +  -,*«•.]  Asub- 
family  of  birds,  of  the  familv  Vsittacida- ,  includ- 
ing tho  wedge-tailed  macaws  and  pnrrakoets  of 
Amuritn.  See  Jr«2aml  Connrus.  Also  written 
Arnntr. 

ariolation  (ar'i-o-la'sbon),  it.  See  karinlation. 
AriOIl  (u-ri'on),  li.    [NC,  <  L.  .Irion,  <  Or.  '.tpi- 


"v.  u  celebrated  citusrs-plsver. 
been  rescued  from  drowning  Viv  h 


d  to  have 
dolphin.]  A 


genus  of  pultnounte  ga»lro|Kids,  bv  some  refer- 
red to  tho  family  lAmitcuhr  and  suiifaniily  Ario- 
■iiwr,  but  now  generally  considered  a*  the  type 
of  a  family  Anonidir,  Including  wv.  ru]  species 
of  slugs,  of  which  A.  ater,  the  black  slug,  is  a 
characteristic  example. 

In  the  principnl  genus,  .trion,  then*  Inn  triangular  purr 
at  the  tipiier  Posterior  jatrtof  the  body,  which  Traill  lyacp- 
mln  it  from  Umax.  Stand.  -Va(.  //ial_,  (.  31». 

arionld  (a-ri'gn-id), «.  A  gastropod  of  tho  fam- 
ily ArioHi.hr. 

Arionidae  (ar-l-on'i-d*),  h.  vl.  [fvL.,  <  Arion  + 
■*inr.]  A  family  of  geophtlou*  pulmonale  gas- 
tropods, resembling  the  Limacuhr,  and  repre- 
sented by  such  genera  as  Arion  and  Ariolimas. 

IU  tecltnical  chaxaclel-s  lire  u  alK-ll  reduced  to  h  small  lUl 
plate  or  grannies,  n  amull  ami  shield  like  anterior  nuuitle. 
the  law  entire  Mid  transversely  rlMs-il,  »i>il  teeth  <if  three 
kirnls.  tti.  laterals  oafiecially  dlnVrlng  from  th..*c  at  the 
r  low,  wide,  and  quadrate  form.  They 


4.  To  come  into  view,  aa  from  a  hiding-place  ; 
specifically,  to  appear,  as  the  Hun  or  a  star, 
above  the  horizon :  hence,  to  begin,  or  be  ush- 
ered in,  aa  the  day. 

.trier,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  en.i-.iu  ilii  .hi. 

Shak  .  It.  and  J..  II.  '-. 
W  hile  .lay  «/i~»,  that  sweet  hi.ur  of  prime. 

Milt*,,,  P.  U,  v.  i;t>. 

5.  To  come  into  lieing  or  action;  come  into 
existence  or  plav;  Btart  into  prominence  or 
activity:  appear;  come  ujnin  the  scene  :  as,  a 
fatso  prophet  has  <m*n ;  a  great  wind  aro«r  ; 
a  cry  aroae. 

there  «n*  up  a  new  king  aver  Kgypt,  which  knew 
ll.it  Joseph.  Ex.  In. 

Whence  heavy  perwattnn  Miall  unW 
thl  all,  who  In  the  w.irahlp  l»Tsev«ro 
Of  spirit  luid  truth.  Jfifion,  V.  U,  ill,  0.11. 

Kit  the  lolahly  ••Hut  arisen,  mating  seaward,  and  I  go. 

reiiiijn.nl,  Lockalt-)'  Hall. 
Ttic  Idea  of  a  universal  ami  beneficent  I  ri-ator  of  the 
milvenso  dues  not  let-in  Ui  arw  in  tli*.-  tnlml  i-if  man  unul 
he  hu  bwii  elevated  by  l-iiur-i-ontliuied  eultun-- 

/Aurieiii,  lK-fcx-ut  of  Man.  II.  377. 

6.  To  have  a  beginnitur  or  origin;  originate. 

(n)  To  have  or  lake  Its  rise,  as  a  river;  rise,  as  frum  a 
source,  (ft)  To  result  or  iwocced,  aa  from  a  cause  :  im,  must 
of  ttieae  u|ipallilla*  acciilt-uta  an*  fn>m  can-leasuem. 

All  the  pewcra  amt  ea|ii«  ltli»of  man,  tie  Inn  the  work  of 
Go.l,  must  have  their  proper  r-Lvie  In  hl>  .teatirin  : 
evtl  in  the  world  ari«  not  from  their  i«e,  but  fn 


irf^M^yiroutishTp'^a 


7.  To  come  or  spring  up  incidentally,  as  any- 
thing requiring  attention:  aa,  other  "cases  can 
be  attended  to  aa  they  arur. 

[the  nc. 


Fortunatrly.  the  coiilliutenL-y  to  which  I 
caaaity  of  a  ivwp  d'eUt}  never  arose, 
afslmra.       .„,,,,.  ,     r...     ,    .  .  K.  Wv»,  Victor  EinmaniM-1.  p.  1« 

+  H«,r.]    The  Juga  of  the  gVnur  ^rioi.  and  re-   *■  T«  "J^^ JLV         ifli  1^ 

such  aa  Ariolimoi,  regarded  aa  a    **>  tl,c  ,m  n  ar,),e  tuMr  offlwre- 

t  the  Limaeida. 

The  Umadda-  are  divisible  Into  three  subfamilies.  In 
the  Arumim*  lite  shell  may  be  preaent,  thoiuth  euncealeil 
by  the  mantle,  or  It  may  be  represented  by  a  number  of 
i*l careo us  icraliui  acattcred  thnxtitti  the  correapondlna- 
portluii  of  uie  mantle-.  *fai»J.  ,V«f.  //is/.,  I.  sio. 

ariose  (ar-l-da'),  a.  [<  It.  ariom,  a.  v.]  Charae- 

teriiccd  by  melody,  as  "' 


m*,  I  cai«h«  him  by  his  heard, 
1  Sam.  ivii.  si 

[In  wnses  1-4,  6  (a),  and  8,  rigt  U  now  more 

eonimon.] -Srn.  Arisr,  Rut.  The  choice  between  theao 
words  was  primarily,  and  atlll  often  b\  a  matter  of  rhythm. 

ii 


[Kare.] 


and'airw.]  '  In  miutic, 
tingniahed  from  rrcttofrre 


tieauty  of  llaralel ;  vocal 
t  of  hia  airs  is  harmonic, 
/oresyii  Quarterly  Ret. 

,  <  aria,  air:  see  aria 
an  air,  aa  contradis- 
Tho  word  la  iuu*d  espe- 


cially with  referwncc  to  recitative  paaaagta  which 
traated  more  in  the  smooth  and  melodUiua  atyle  of  airs 
than  in  the  ordinary  atyle  of  recitatives.  In  instrumental 
masse  it  indicates  a  flowiua  vocal  style.  Prefixed  to  an 
air.  It  denotes  a  sustained  elaborate  atyle,  appropriate  to 
the  irreat  airs  of  an  opera. 

-Axioms.  [Accom.  of  L.  -orius:  nee  -aryt  and 
•otw.]  A  aoffix  of  Latin  origin,  another  form 
of  -ary1,  bat  used  only  in  adjectivea.  aa  in  ad- 
aentarsoiu,  arcnariowt,  ealearious  (now  errone- 
onsly  caleareota),  gregariota,  vicarious,  etc. 


arisadf,  axisardt,  <>■  (.<  frigin  obacure.]  Along 
robe  or  tunic  girded  at  tho  waist,  worn  by 
women  in  Scotland  as  lato  as  1740.  I'lancM. 
Also  airUad,  airitnrd, 

arise  (a-ri*'),  r.  i 


r<  mk. 

1  =  08.  i 


pret.  arote,  pp.  ariten.  ppr. 
,<A9.dr6a»(=ONorth. 
arrim  =  Vti.  arwaa  =  OHO.  or-,  fr-,  ur-riiran  = 
Goth,  urreisan,  arise),  <  a-  +  riwn,  riae:  w>n  a-1 
and  rise1.]  1.  To  get  up  from  sitting,  lying, 
or  kneeling,  or  from  a  posture  or  state  of  re- 
pose, as  from^sleep  or  the  8™^** :  as,  the  audi- 

1  will  arias,  and  go  tn  my  fattier.  Ink-  »v.  ti. 

tlsUL  vl.  19. 
thee  Ibjht. 
Epli.  v.  14. 

.which  slept 


Ariee,  he  said,  to 


Mat.  xivii.  Si. 

/JT^ea,  Pal.  «„i  Arc.,  1,  533. 
I  dnb  thee  knight. 
AH~,  Sir  Ralph,  Ik  Wilton's  heir. 

S«*t,  MarmkHi.  vl.  l;. 

2.  To  get  up  from  a  silting  or  isetwion,  as  of  a 
court;  siir;j>end  sittinga  for  a  time;  ailjourn : 
as,  the  court  arw  at  4  o'clock.  [Archaic:  see 
riAc.]— 3.  To  fpring  up  from,  or  from,  the 
ground;  nsceinl;  mount- or  move  from  a  lower 
to  it  higher  place  :  aa,  vapors  «rf>-  from  humid 
gMiind. 

The  I.,n-sU  were  filled  with  birds  ;  and.  nl  the  itlM-har.-.- 
Of  an  ar.|uebuae,  whole  tt-icka  would  anV. 

/t.rwrw/r,  liht  I'  S.,  I.  -r, 
Krom  right  to  left  al«wt  the  tlashlns  mass 
Ant  a  spiral  stair,  the  tower  rlmrlnir. 

C.  bt  Kav,  Vision  of  .Nljnn.-d,  v. 


The  literal  InealilUKl,  however,  or  those  which  aeem  literal, 
have  brootiie  luorc  aa»a  iaU'd  with  rise,  and  the  cunscioualy 
flicunattve with ariar r  aa,  he  evsr f n -rn hUchalr :  Uie s»in  mar; 
the  prn\incw  r»a»  In  revolt  •  trouble  a  ruse  •  "  Mualc  amas 
with  tta  voluptuous  swell,"  flyrim,  aul.ie  Handd,  III.  St. 
ariaet  (a-riz'),  ».  [<  arue,  r. ».]  Rising, 
t'poti  the  ttriM  or  deacent  of  the  alar*. 

Sir  T.  Brmrnt,  Vnjg.  Err.,  vl.  3. 

arlah  (arMsh),  *.  [PersJ  A  Persian  linear 
measure,  equal  to  38.3*1  English  inches. 

arigtt,  n.  [ME.,  <  AS.  a}rv»t,  tritt,  ertst  (=Ooth. 
urrutt),  arising,  <.drwan,  arise,  +  -f,  a  common 
noun  formative.]  A  rising,  as  from  a  seat,  a 
bed,  or  the  ground,  or  from  below  the  horiion: 
as,  "at  the  sonne  arittr,"  Chaucer,  Astrolabe. 

axistt.    A  shortened  form  of  arwtk.  Chaucer. 

arista  (a-ria'tfi),  «,;  pL  arista  (-te).  [L.,  the 
awn  or^eard  of  grain.  Cf.  arrwf^.]  1.  In 
Oof. |  an  awn  (which  see). —  2.  In  roof.,  an  awn 
or  tactile  filament  at  the  end  of  tho  antenna  of 
an  insect,  as  in  some  LHptera. 

Tlie  antennas  .  .  .  ma/  .  .  be  very  short  and  com- 
posed of  three  Joints,  frequently  t •carina'  » tactile  hair  at 
the  extremity  (artsfaX  Cuu,  Zuttl.  (trans.),  1.  573. 

aristareh  (ar'is-tilrk),  ».  [<  L.  Aristarchus,  < 
Or.  'Aplerapxac,  a  eritie  of  Alexandria,  noted  for 
his  severity,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Homeric 
poems.]  A  severe  critic:  as,  "tho  arishtrch 
Johnsonj"  Scott,  Abbot,  Int. 

AriBtarchian  (ar-irv-tar'ki-an),  a.    [<  Or. 
<rr.ifi.»<ioc,  <  l\piorapx<K;  or  <  Aristarekus  +  -ia".] 
Like  the  ancient  critic  Aristarchus ;  severely 
critical. 

ariBtarchy1  (ar'is-tar-ki),  «. ;  pL  arwtareMes 

(-kiz ).  RLOr. a,i(0Toyi>vo,  <  Or.  afuvrapxoc, best- 
ruling,  ( offeror,  iK'st,  +  ai'trar,  rule.  Of.  aria- 
focro<ry.]  Uovemmenl  by  the  best  men ;  a  body 
of  worthv  men  couftiluttug  n  govenimcut. 
ariatarcliy-t  (ar'is-tar-ki),  n.  [<  Jri*f«rcAaa.] 
Severe  criticism  like  that-  of  the  ancient  critic 
Aristarchus.  [Rare.] 

Il.-wbelt,  the  unmud  mi  uh|<-h  I  w,.ul.l  build  tit.  chief 
praise  (ti.-  solne  of  the  .iriatiir.Ktf  and  sour  ct-n»urev  of 
tits*.-  days)  reiiiilrx*.  lira*,  an  apobiKV. 

.Sir ./.  //d/t«.n>ea,  Brief  View  of  Ch  of  Kng.,  p.  15X 

aiifltate  (n-riit'tat),  a.  [<  EL.  <iWaf'/fa*,  <  I,. 
arista,  awn  or  beard  of  grain.]  Aw  tied;  hav- 
ing a  pointed,  lx-nrd-likc  i>roeess,  like  that  of 
lutrli-y.    See  cut  under  txtrliy. 

aristocracy  inr-la-tok'ra-sil,  «. ;  pi.  aristorrn- 
mt  (<  Or',  ans'tacraeic,  E.  ari.itnrrntn , 

<  Mis.  'iirtntorrati.t,  <  (Jr.  u,jr<rnj»i>ar«i,  the  rule 
of  the  ln-st  (i  f.  u/  joTasfioriid/'ui,  \m-  governed  by 
thelx-st-lainiV  <  iiHOTae;  best,  +  -y.wT-iu,  rule, 

<  viNir^i-,  be  strong,  rule.]  If.  (iovernment  l>v 
the  best  men  in  the  state;  a  governing  body 
composed  of  the  best  men  in  the  state. 


AristolochlA 

He  [FcrinndcT]  reckoned  tliat  popular  estate  .  .  ,  li.it 
which  came  nearest  unto  an  anrf.vrvi.-ir  ..r  reglnieut  of 
wise  and  noble  senate.      lloilaiul,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  \. 

2.  A  form  of  government  in  which  the  suprtMiie 
power  is  exerr-isinl  by  those  nn-nibers  of  I  lie 
state  who  an-  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
opulence.  When  the  ruling  power  Is  exercised  by  a 
»cry  few  of  this  clasa  to  the  ••».  Illhloli  of  all  others,  the 
K-.v.-rilNl.-llt  become*  an  oll^ar.-ti}'. 

Tlie  ari.titcmtii  at  Venice  liath  admitted  so  many  abuses 
.  .  .  that  the  period  of  ita  duration  seems  to  apprunrb. 

Take  away  the  standtrur  arniica,  and  leave  the  u-  dil.-s  to 
themselves,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  overturn  every 
monarchy  in  Europe,  and  erect  arietiA-racir*. 

J.  Attaint.  Works,  IV.  iSis. 

3.  A  body  of  persons  holding  exceptional  pre- 
scriptive rank  or  privileges ;  specilj.-nlly,  a 
class  of  hereditary  nobility ;  the  nobles  of  a 
country  aud  those  nearly  related  to  them. 

Between  the  arisfumrey  and  the  working  people  hnd 
•prunu  up  a  miildle  «lasa.  agricultural  und  ciuumerctal. 

J/noutr/ay. 

4.  Persons  noted  fur  superiority  in  any  charac- 
ter or  quality,  taken  collectively:  as,  the  rtria- 
tocracg  of  wealth  or  of  culture. 

aristocrat  (ar'is-to-krat  or  a-ris'to-krat),  it.  [< 
F.  nristocratc,  a  reverse  formation  from  tho 
adj.  aristocratiijuc :  see  aristocratic]  1.  A 
member  of  the  aristocracy  or  men  of  rank  in  a 
community;  hence,  a  person  having  the  traits 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  un  aristocracy : 
as,  "a  born  aristocrat,"  Mrs.  JtrotrniMt/. — 2. 
One  who  favors  an  ariHtocrnve-v ;  one  who  is  an 
advocate  of  an  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

aristocratic  (ar'is-to-krat'ik),  a.  [<  F.  aristo- 
craliijuc,  <  Or.  apwrroaporrAor,  pertaining  to  aris- 
tocracy/ ijp(o-Tr«iajr/o :  see  ari*fofract/.J  1.  Per- 
taining to  aristocracy  or  a  ruling  oligarchy; 
consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  the  rule  of  a 
privileged  class ;  oligarchic :  as,  an  aristocratic 
constitution  ;  an  aristocratic  government. 

The  Areopagus  was  a  body  of  arisforrnfie  tendencies, 
consisting  of  those  who  had  served  the  oltVe  of  arvhon; 
Its  function  wsa  to  inalntalii  the  lam  In  tbelr  Integrity. 

I'un  rtnuay,  Unlv,  Hut.  (trana),  p.  I  si. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  befitting  the 
nobility  or  men  of  rank;  resembling  in  man- 
ners or  character  the  aristocracy  or  higher 
classes  in  a  community:  aa,  aristocratic  pride ; 
aristocratic  in  sentiment. — 3.  Belonging  to  an 


Same  as 
In 


aiistocratical  (ar'is-to-krat'i-kal),  a 
aristocratic 

aristocratically  (ar'is-to-krat'i-kal-i),  adc. 
an  aristocratic  manner. 

aristocraticalneas  (ar'is-tf>-kTat'i-kal-nes),  a. 
The  (itutllty  of  being  aristocratic. 

arlgtocratlam  (ar'is-t<\-krat-iini  or  ar-is-tok'ra- 
tlzm),  «.  [<  aristocrat  4-  -«*st.]  Aristocratic  rank, 
privilege,  or  character;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  aristocratic  in  rank  or  feeling;  mem- 
bership of  or  adherence  to  a  privileged  class. 

Aristoeratism  rolls  in  Ita  carriage,  wink-  patriotism  can- 
not trail  ita  cannon.  Caritrir,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  2. 

arlstocratise  (ar-is-tok'ra-tJz),  r. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  aristocrati:ed,  ppr.  ari»focTa/iriNj/.    [<  E. 
aridfocTofiacT,  <  aristocrate:  'see  aristocrat  and 
-*-c]    I.  trans.  To  render  aristocratic. 
U,  in  trans.  To  favor  or  support  aristocracy. 

arlstocratyt  (ar-is-tok'ra-ti),  h.    Same  as  aris- 
tocracy. Burton. 
aristodemc«racT<arJi»-t6-dit.mok'ra-«i),  a.  [< 

«n#fo{crrtcy)  +  democracy.]  (Joverument  by  no. 
Idea  and  the  eotumonaltv;  a  government  eom- 
]iosed  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements 
combined.    Imp.  Diet. 
Aristolochia  (ar'ia-to-lo'ki-tt),  n.    [L.,  <  Or. 
uftiaro'/ox'",  also  h/moto/A \ria,  an  herb  promoting 
child-birth.  <  ay/error .  best, 
+  >o|«n, child-birth :  i-eo 
/oc>Vi</.]     A  large  genus 
of  apetalons  exogenoua 
plants,  the  type  hiiiI  ]irin- 
citwil  genus  of  the  iinttt- 
ni I  order  Arhl.itocki.ic.tr, 
chictly  wckhIv  "  liuilu  rN, 
and  very  widely  distrib- 
uted.   Thin-  are  iilM.ut  l-> 
^VJ"  sl».iiea,  of  »Wrb  7  nr.   l-.ui  i.| 

jf~',kmi  m  the  fnile.1  Males.  TI.- .mi- 

niuiltkii'ili'  f -r  tlnir  niri-  ii* 


rti.u.ir.  uhi  li  vnp  t;t>-jll>  in 
f'-nii  and  h'tr.,  l-ut  M.  nil 
eiitistril.  tcd  -V-  1"  IniprlM-n  111 
s.-u-it  way  tin-  In. i  .  ts  whl.  li  vl-il  VI,.  tc.  Hi,-  r.-hitl.e 
l>'»iti-:-n  ->f  tile  autbi-rs  nnd  .tlinnii*  pi.  v.  nt..  frrtlliziitl- -n 
witbi-llt  til--  agency  i-f  in*e.U.  and  s*-lf  :i  rtllijiitl-iii  t-.en 
by  tbedr  aid  is,  at  least  In  some  l-iibi-b,  nin-  e  lli-p-  «.|i  I-  I  v 
proterogytiy.    The  Bowers  are  usually  of  a  dingy  Ime. 
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\dif<ma,  of  «  alahar.  hu  Mi*  largest  that  arc  rot 
k  now .,.  Ill*  Made  of  which  is  nearly  S  feel  m  hreadth.  I  n 
.1  l.lematUi,  InMU  l.rinelim  pc-Hen  to  the  early  ma- 
tured oIlKina  are  |mprt(»n-l  li)  i.,.l..-.lh,K  Italia  which 
wfrhtr  after  the  fro.li  pollen  li  shed.  This  ....1  at.aie 
other  ■"•ir,.|wan  specie*  had  fonuerlj  a  rcpul 
,1,1  muIiTiUe*  nn.l  :u  facilitating  parlurlll.. 
■  h;,ve  hud  ii  popular  reputation  us  i 

n  .«ki -Lllea.  a*  tnthelliliritlcn.  etc  ,  (he  Vil_ 
root,  ..r  nerpeuliiry.r.«.t,  .1.  .sVrj-»Mnrt,  Is  employed  u  a 
Himi.i1,«IIiu  tonic  *inl  diaphoretic.  The  ].lpi-vll„..  or 
ll.lt,  hu,,,,,'.  !,!,.,..  .1  Mas.,,  a  liali.r  of  the  Alle<;halli€», 
with  v.tv  hove  cordate  leave*,  U  cultivated  as  an  onuv 
rnental  cluubcr. 

Aristolochiacete  { ar ' i!*-t«>-l<'»-kJ -ft ' i*P-<? ).  «.  t>l. 

[NL.,  <  Ari*U>l»ekia  +  -rnw.]  A  natural  order 
of  apetulous  dicotyledonous  plants,  character- 
ized by  an  infrTinr  capsular  niany-tveeded  fruit, 
ctiigynuiis  (itnim  us,  and  a  colored,  usually  irreg- 
ular, t'ltlyx.   The  print  Ipal  gen,  rn  arc  .iruaWurAni  nn.l 

>t«lr„i„,  mill,  ah- .lit  3«j  species,  livil„.,r  w.n.li  cUmlnCs, 
wtdtli  .li-tril-iitcd  thr  "itrl,  temperate  nad  [ 
and  i«<snev>lnif  Utter  iui'.l  acrid  pi 
fAni.  and  rut  under  A*<mm. 

aristolochiaceons  (ar-is-to-io-ki-a'shius). a. 

IMouging  or  pertaining  to  tin-  .4ri*t<fh>r)ii<Kr<v. 

aristological  (arMs-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ariatolugy.    A.  K.  li. 

aristologiBt  (ar-is-t'oro-jist),  a.  [<  <<ri*-f'>to.,y 
+  -«,.]    One  skilled  iu  ariBtologY.    X.  K.  I). 

aristology  (ar-is-tol'o-ji),  w.  [(  (ir.  a>«<rri>i', 
breakfast,  +-?.oiJa,  <  '-<}">',  speak:  see -o/ut/y.] 
Tin-  science  of  dining.    T.  Walker.  [Kare.] 

Aristonetta  (ar'i»-to-nct'ji).  n.  [NL.,<  Or.  <i,,x- 
erur,  best,  +  iv.rrn.  a  duck,  —  L.«iirt.»;  see.lBti*.] 
A  genu*  ,,f  sett-ducks,  subfamily  t'ulii/ulhiir, 
family  AmttiiUr:  iiHtnt',1  from  the  excellence  of 
the  ilesh.  Tlif  typo  ami  only  Bint' ics  is  the  can- 
vasback,  A.  rallixneria.  K  K  llainl,  1.S58.  See 
cut  under  canratback, 

Aristophanic  (ar'is-t.Vfan'ik),  n.  and  n.  [<  I,. 
ArittnithanicMx.  <  AriMlophaHen,  <  tlr.  HfKrropuiijr, 
Arintophaneh.]  I.  n.  PertaiuiuR  to  the  writ- 
iii|ir»  or  style  of  Arinto],lianes,  the  (fruiit  eotnie 
jhx'I  of  Athens:  Hhruwd;  witty. 

II.  ".  ['.  c]  In  'inc.  uro*.,  Baine  as  first  Phen- 
crittic.    See  i'herrrriitie. 

Aristotelo&D  (ar-is-tot-e-Wan;.  a.  Same  as 
Ai'iihttt  Iwh, 

Aristotelian  («fi»-ty-te'li-an),  a.  and  tt.    [<  L. 

Arix/oteliu.*,  •!*  hm,  <  tlr.  pertaining 
to  'AjMimtri/.r/e,  I..  Aristnltlls,  Ari.stotle.]  I.  n. 
Pertaining  to  Aristotle  (lmrti  at  StitKira  in 
Macedonia,  B.  f.,  died  322  B.  r.),  11,e  father 
of  hurie  and  the  most  induential  of  all  phtlimi,- 
tiliers.  or  to  his  works,  school,  or  ],luhwoj>liy. 
hw  )>crii>atetie — Aristotelian  loclc.  fn  Th.-  l<,iric  cf 
Anu.'tl,.,  c'Ih- Inllj'  In  tlx,  liiudjncl  tai  taiik'lil  ill  Itlr 
mlil.lk  ir,,  >i  |,iiaI  tunic.  Unci  , hi  thv  fMir  pn<|w 

•Itiuiwl  t<«ni>» :  All  s  la  I' ;  N,.  s  it  V ,  8  Is  r  :  hwnie 
s  ir-  u,>i  i'.— Aristotelian  sorites, a  i^Htti-^i'^  chnit, ,  ( 

rcnvinllitf  like  the  l.ilhmliiR  :  Hr  w  h«,  U  priKlrnl  la  tcliiji 
ale .  l,c  »  h.>  I.  tcm(»rratc  lk  coiLitaut 
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<loctriii«t  Iwforr  him,  ami  althoiuh  hU  itrirtflm  U 
lanicly  lupcrMdcl.  lie  I»>1,1>  the  oiilj  ticclfciit  rva. 
1,1!  U>  t'C  •lUeKiatu.  nli'l  all  ixIIkt  kin.|»ii(  rxiui 4linic  tu 
l,c  imp,  rtect  »i.|,i,.»linnti.ji»  l»  Bjll.iv-iiiui.  l-arth  ular 
fiuUare  llr*l  inul  t,e»t  kii..v>,i  (••  tin,  tmt  in-iirral  trtitlia 
an-  nrat  aii.l  l~-»t  ki,..»i,  In  tlwnw  I..  S  l.  iin  tulMI  wt 
•'tit  mth  certain  n«.s(  n,,t  priiuipl,*.  »tn,  h  an  .h  ltiil. 
limn.  Kli-iwl.dit,-  it  a  ,1.  v,  l,.|)ii,eiit  " 
atllne,  I.J  the  li>nilatl,ni  „l  which  r.-l 
tH.tll  oihtrlliutc.  I'hillp,  lire  ot  till 
rcl»t>,iM».  iillalillticr,  HilalillcB, 
cllt  k'rllcra  III'    nlllnlavtili.il  U|n.. 

that  thciv  are  i„,  cr,«n-HtiM,>im  In  the 
„(  nature*.  It  I"  Jn«*ll,l..  hi  m. ,  ..lint, 
totlc  ai  to  make  lnm  njip,  ur  a*  iu.  imluctin  . 
the  whole  cut  ot  hln  li.ln.l  unn  -u.  li  u»  t..  lca,l 


i  linprcailnna  ..I 
ati.l  ctin-ncrne 


ark 

arithmetician  (a-rith-me-tl»h'»n),  n.  [<  F. 
arithmeheicn,  <  L.  arithmctiru* :  see  arithmtti- 
calA  One  skiUril  in  arithmetio. 
arithmetico-geometrical  (ar-ith-met  'i-k,",-j<v- 
6-raet'ri-kal).  a.  Arithmetical  and  Keuuietri- 
eal:  a  term  descriptive  of  a  kind  of  mean  be- 
tween two  quantities  obtained  by  taking  ln,th 
the  arithmetical  and  the  Keouietrn-al  meant!  of 
the  quantities,  then  the  means  of  these 
and  so  on,  until  the  two  results 


...;but  lytlie 
hlui  to 


tieal.  Then,  -urtlna-  with  2ani 

tolh.wll 


tpati 


3.  wc  ohuui  •ucuaal««- 


uailernite  the  inipr.rtance  .,(  In.luitl.Mi  He  la>n  nnich 
»ll\»n,ju  th-  principle  ol  en  hi.lc.l  mUhllc  which  h,  tteaU 
hi,  a  corollary  ul  the  jiriiniple  ft  c.ntrailU  tlrni ;  uad  he 


Unnlnrtiirl-  .1 

li.,  In  witiiuut  norruvrl 


he  w 


man  .n  hupjiy 

The  pro^rceaiv 
/Wulor./m...  Tli 
Arlatotlr,  th.iilL'h 
rcaMiuInt;  now 
aUeration, 


he  u  lvo  In  oii*»tant 
he  who  is  uii|nrrtiirtn.il  i*  without  aorrow  ; 

,pp>  .  Ihcret-inr,  the  prudent 


lall.-r  (I 
h  ccrlalKly  r 
alleil  aurltca 


■t  liaoralit  of  the  pru.  itu  ot 
den-a  act  cuter  upon  il„  ecu- 
W  llumitt'-n. 


II.  n.  A  follnnerof  Aristotle.  See ]>eripatetic. 
Aristotellanism  (ar'ia-t6-ti>'li-au-izin),  ».  [< 
Ari&tob  luin  +  -ism.]  The  pliilusophy  of  Aris- 
totle, or  ttiv  later  modilieatiou  of  it.  Arlnto- 
tcli.oiUln  U  a  \ilt.|  of  aicUphyiiciil  evciltitiuaiani.  IU 
central  Idea  i*  the  dintltictioa  of  net  and  i-otrer  lactllalltv 
ami  |n.teiiUalli>  ,  Ttic  lint, ire  ut  the  world  aa  a  whole,  iu 
well  aa  every  port  of  It,  may  he  llluntraled  hj  the  analou) 
ef  the  irrowth  ..(  a  tree  ft-, hi  n  nerd.    Tt,c  tree  ha>  a  aort 

c,  (  In-ins  in  the  need  —a  [n.leiitul  iM'lia; :  It  cxi*U  in  It  iu 
ynjiivr  ..lily,  fliat  whldl  la  actualized  111  the  perfec  ted  de- 
vchipnirllt  fn .in  the  »ee<l  the  tree  — ctinln  In  act  or  ac- 
tlMllty.  Tin  iMTfccted  dcrclopmeut  the  enlch  chy  — 
In  Die  i ■  tiaTiK't* 'i t »t ic  nal'irc  .if  the  thlnj;  which  plan-*  it  in 
noun-  natural  nrn-ctcn.  an. I  which  In  1U  .lorin,  ur  that  ele- 
nw-nt  ot  ttic  tiling  which  makes  it  to  he" the  khld  of  thlliK 
that  It  b.  The  other  elrlm-nt,  which  nit  rely  maken  the 
liilni:  t.i  !»•.  la  iei  matter,  which,  aa  linfottio.l  in  i.icntihcil 
hy  Arintotle  with  the  rn>uvr  or  l«.telltUllty  of  u  p  rm. 
Etery  event  it  ail  act  of  tleveloplncllt.  M.ot  eteuu  take 
place  nailer  the  Intlaeacv  of  an  rvtemal  etnrleiit  caimc, 
itii-1  their  character  U  dclcrruitied  hy  aa  end.  .Iftirfer, 
/'■rui,  .^Ic.-oa/  ,..rn,»r,  and  rat/  are  the  four  ArifltotelUli 
ciiunet  or  priaetphw.  Kilt  not  all  evei>l«  are  linnmht  iihout 
In  external  eihi  lent  cauni^.  s-.ai«  IntpiM-a  hj  fortiiltoai 
np  'iilutieily.  ai.ii  arc  not  detfrtnincd  hy  any  cniinc-  what- 
cel.  Olher  eteiitn  c.auc  to  paan  rilitllrally.  that  tn,  hj  a 
n*  If  .t  t.  rtuined  ^r.iwth.   IWmtilet  that  whl.  h  t*  litotct  TitiC 

d.  -. .  u  it  .  arise  ni-  ilioii.  and  that  whieh  U  tmth  moved  aiitl 
caiin  ^  in. .Don.  there  must  uec.U  tie  a  tfrtiii/n  yoi.t,  which 
k»  ,.  it  moved,  ti  t  cniLncfl  inotii«i ;  and  tliit  la  liud,  or  yurt 
ur!  iai  tualitt  I  without  un.Iev.  I,.|»<l  in.tentlality.  The  aiall 
il  the  ellleh-,  he,  or  pel  fret  It  ,»er.  of  the  Inid).  It  has 
three  psrta.  the  ve^eUtitt  tor  inertly  Vital),  the  atllslhle, 
and  tlie  ratioiLal.  l'he  r.a,*..u  \»  ti.,1  a  men.  In  looa-iuK  of 
the  Individual ;  it  eti.nu  Inf.. re  the  tn,dy,  and,  a*  tlw.  ac- 
tive reio...,,.  in  coauihoa  t..  all  pers.au  ii|«m  the  Uhlet*  of 
wlnnc  imo.Iv,.  rcan'ii  It  write*  iu  dicta,  .space  and  tlmn 
are  n,.-re  l.«teal  tltin.  litn  of  motion.  Aristotle  Is  Juntlv 
calle.l  the  fatlvcrol  lutjle.,  altllMlijth  Ulere  were  atiaie  vague 


luw  a  Kt  lit  ral  Icilliiai;  to  hanl  and  rather  wooden  dlstlnt 
tlonn,  The  moat  iailH  rtallt  of  his  ethical  .loctrtlleJ  are 
tliat  liapplnrai,  he*  In  tlai  w,.|klu»-  out  •  !  utic  n  Inward- 
at-as,  ami  that  ever)  virtue  la  a  aohlcli  mean  Intacta  two 
vice*. 

Aristotelic  (ar'is-to-tel'lk),  «.   [<  LL.  JrMr/<n- 

leUeiu.  <  (Jr.  Apurrvri/iv*,  <  'K^morii^,  Ariit- 
totle.]  PertainitiK  to  Aristotle  or  to  hi*  phi- 
losophy. 

Aristotle's  lantern,  Seo  lantern. 

aristulate  (a-ris'tu-latj,  a.  [<  XL.  nmfat'tifa*, 
<  aristtila,  dim,  of  L.  (jri*to,  awn  or  beard  of 
gniin.]  Iu  6«f.,  havinp  a  short  beani  or  awn. 
.1.  dray. 

arithmancy  (,nr'ith-man-si),  «.    [=  Sp.  arit- 
maneia  =  Pg.  arttlimancia ;  eontr.  of  ariMtNt^- 
maneii,  i\.  v. J    tNime  as  ariUimomaNcy. 
arithmantlcal  (ur-lth-man'ti-kal),  a.    Of  or 

pertainini;  to  aritliniiiiiev.  S.  A.  l>. 
arithmetic  (a-rilh'me.tllt ;  n*  luljeetivc,  ar-ith- 
met'ik),  n.  and  a.  [The  MK.  furtns  are  eor- 
rupt  :  anmtfUkr.  ar*mttrik,  am  metHke,  ete.,  in 
simulaliiin  of  L.  am  metnra,  the  metric  art  ; 
later  ME.  armmetrik  (early  mod.  E.  rinfnMir- 
friear.  artthmetick,  after  mod.  F.  and  L.),<  OF. 
nri>rwffi4?ur,  mod.  F.  ahtktHetn/ut:  =  I*r.  rtrin- 
mrtiea  =  Sp.  ariitmetiea,  now  usually  uritmt  tiea 

—  Pp.  ,iri(/iiwc(i<.(i  =  It.  arilmrlua  =  it.  Sw.  l>an. 
aritkmelU;  <  L.  arithmctim.  <  tir.  .ipc««/,"/«i;  (so. 
n  il?;),  the  seieueo  of  reckoning,  fern,  of  upifl- 
u>F'*"l ',  of  or  for  reckoning.  <  iip<tf/iiii;  rivkou, 
ntitnlM-r,  count,  <  <i(-).-thioc,  number.]  I,  ri.  1, 
The  theory  of  numl>en :  the  study  of  the  divisi- 
bility of  whole  ninnliom,  the  remainders  after 
tlivision,  etc.  Also  called  the»rt  tieal  or  hit/her 
anthmetie. — 2.  The  art  of  computation:  Iheiiii^t 
elementary  branch  of  mat  hematics,  rhu  nx-  of 
the  ii.ir,!  apiK'nr*  early  In  the  sitteentli  century.  The  art 
ef  uiintr  Iralilc  lulineraU  wan  llrst  calle.l  In  Ktillltsh  nt>.. 
n.»7a  (w  hich  Sec)  *>T  ,rw,/ei',n,  ttli  II  pnir/tca,  nr,'fA,n/fic, 
lastly  iint^aiefic  siinl.ly,  or  ./.wuti,^  .,r,'rnu,Wic.  ,V>- 
if'tr^f  arithluctlc  leaclies  nyntemnof  l|..tiu|..|l  for  lluinU'r*. 
the  three  rult^t  of  direct  i  olaputation,  addition,  nuhtl-.tc 
tioii,  and  multiplication,  and  curious  ruKsof  indirect  coin- 
piltatlon,  or  oiiiiputatltin  l>)  sutctatitc  approximation, 
hi.  ti  a,  dlvlnl..,,,  ,  xtractiiqi  of  the  n.|iiaiv  tui-l  i  ulie  n-.t*. 
ihiahle  in.utloa.  etc.  Vtnst.cttl  arithmetic  leaches  the 
van.uin  kiiult  of ,  oinjiuMtloii  enij  lovct  in  tra.le. 

St  (pron.  ar-ith-met 'ik).  An  arithmetician. 

Binary  (or  dyadic,  arithmetic,  decimal  arithme- 
tic duodecimal  arithmetic,  -  i,    s.,-  (he  adiectivcn, 

-  Literal  or  universal  arithmetic,  aim  hra.  -  Mental 

arithmetic,  the  simpler  hmnches  ot  arithaietlc  adujitetl 
for  mental  trallllnn.  tlmitlirh  the  [n-rfonnaace  of  tho.pcra. 
tiiuis  in  the  mlml.  without  wrllintf  the  flirureit.  Political 
arithmetic,  the  application,,!  arithmetic  to  politic*;  »u 
lb  tic  a 

II.  a.  A  lens  common  form  of  arithmetical. 
arithmetical  (ar-ilh-mel'i-kal),  a.    [=F.  aritk- 


llrst  im 

Seci  .lnl  * 

ITilrd  • 


2.IT46eO 


i  1 11HWJ 

ii;i«i) 

S.,T4ll*) 


The  nuialn  mof  the  la»t  iwlr  Iwlnas 
la  tlie  anthnietl^i-ge,.iiiotTU»l  im  an  of  2  and  X 
cess,  invented  hy  liana*,!*  useful  In  calctllatillat elliptic  lie 
teimtla. 

arlthmocracy  («r-tth-mok'ra-si),  it.  t<*»r- 
iiiuilfiar,  nttmlM-r,  +  -k^iotiu,  rule':  see  -cracjr,  and 
ef.  ilemetcracii.]  Rule  or  govenunfnt  by  a  ma- 
jority. [Hare.] 

A  deai.n  racy  of  m.  re  niimhers  U  ni> 

e  hrute  artthi 


metu/He,  <  E,  aritiimcticu.*,  <  Or.  ipSuvraiie'.  see 
<ir»M»ic/ir.]  Pertaining  to  arithmetic;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetic— 
Arithmetical  complement,  the  sum  whi.  h  a  niuul.-r 
Ucks  ol  10  or  of  the  next  hithtr  pjwer  of  lu:  i,  for  ex- 
ample.  Is  the  arithmetical  complement  of  :  -.  us  of  u. 
Arithmetical  complement  of  a  loKirtihm,  i  n,  -mi.,  ,  r 
raimtHT  which  a  litarlthiu  hu  kn  ul  lu .—  Artlhmetlcjtl 
mean.  s...  -  Arithmetical  procrenalon,  a  «■ 
nes  ot  quantities  or  numhrrs  Inert  aninu  or  decrxaaini;  by 
a  coinincii  (Hlferrnce,  as  1,  s,  :,  ,-tc  s.  ..  s,-n>.  _ 
Arithmetical  proportion,  u»  ,-.|u-.ii>>  .,t  ,u  ii, 
inctical  rail-is  or  dilferein^-s  a*  in  ttic  iiumhcrt  1:!  !l,  ,i, 
winre  is  -ii-..,   ii    Arithmetical  ratio,  the  .iitr.  r- 

tlltv  Intweell  any  two  udjaielil  terms  iu  anthills tit al 
i.r,«r.T.»h.n.— Arithmetical  sIrtis,  the  arh.trury  i>m 
imiIs  used  to  deiH.le  the  i .[n  ntllonn perfollatd  on  uuinln^s 
or  tlie  relations  siiImi>uiist  tM  lween  tin  tu  an.  -  ,  — .  = , 
etc.  Arithmetical  triangle,  the  truuule  t  .riaed  hy 
the  orderly  itrrantrciut  at  of  TauoinUl  cot-til,  ieiiU  ;  thua  : 

1 

1  1 
l     i  l 
l     3     a  I 

I       <       tl       4  1 

l  in     in     r.  l 

l     ,i     ir,     so     i"     <i  i 
1      r     si      r.      :c     si     ?  1 


i. 


arithmetically  (ar-ith-met 'i-kal-i),  adr. 
conlmg  to  the  rules, 
arithmetic 


Ac- 


Awan'roc^ 

Aia.r.lVx.,  Alton  Locke  (etl.  1S14V  ITef. 

arithmocratic  (a-rith-mo-krat'ik),  a.  [<  Or. 
apiVuie.  numlwrr.  4-  -x(ioriArn,.  <  *f*4roc,  rule.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  arithtnoe- 
racy  or  rule  of  numbers.  [Hare.] 

American  denkwraer.  Ivliw  nwnrly  tritkmaertie.  pf». 
vide*  a* j  representation  w  hataocver  for  the  luore  iHlixcaivd 
and  more  eaperit-netsl  mint^it) 

KiH,nlry,  Alton  Locke  (ed.  l^Cti,  ITef. 

arlthmograph  (a-rith'm<>-graf),  «.  f <  (Jr.  ufuO- 
a,ir,  number,  +  •jpa^iiv,  wnte.]  A  kind  of  com- 
puting-iuacliine. 
arithmomancy  (a-rith'mo-mau-ei),  n.  [Also 
coutr.  uri/AwMiiicy,  q.  v.,  <  XL.  nrifAruoiwdnrtd, 
<  Or.  afuBuoc,  u  numWr,  +  aaiTiio,  divination.] 
Divination  by  inimberw.    Also  rtrifJinminry. 

arithmometer  (ar-ith -mom ' e-ter).  «.  [=  F. 
aritkmomitre,  <  Or.  ifttOudr.  number,  +  uirpoi', 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  jK'rforming 
multiplication  and  division.  Tlie  multiplicand  ks 
nuvt«  to  appear  tu  one  place  l.y  at  tlinir  certain  stops  or 
wheel*.  A  hantlle  in  then  turt>c,t.  and  olher  millions  are 
made,  so  as  to  euaae  tlw,  ruultlpller  to  u|i|n'ar  iu  another 
[.lac, .  Then  the  iirinluet  will  In,  fomal  In  a  third  place, 
bitislciii  anil  subtraction  can  in*  jM-rtomu^l  la  a  mime- 
what  similar  way.  Tlie  tnest-kiiowa  of  these  machla,-*  U 
t,y  lllotaaa  of  t'.dtaar;  the  la'st  1*  hy  tinuit- 

arithmo-planimcter(a-rith'mo-pla-nim  'e-ter), 
w.  [<  Or.  apcM/i/ic,  ntunlwr,  +  j./trntntrfe-r,]  A 
form  of  plauimeter  invented  by  M.  Labium-, 
a  ritorte  (a  re-tor'te).  fit. :  a  (<  I„  ad),  to, 
with;  ritorte,  nl.  of  ritorta,  liand,  tie,  sprig; 
ef.  rrforf.]  With  bands:  said  of  glassware, 
tlecorated  by  means  of  rods  of  white  or  colored 
glass,  generitlly  spiral,  sunk  in  a  tmdy  of  trans- 
parent glass,  so  as  to  form  one  mass' with  it. 
-arlum.  IL.  -drmm,  nent.  of  -<inwx  (see  -<iryl, 
-cry),  denoting  n  thing  connected  with,  ehielly 
a  place  for,  something,  as  in  L,  ai.xririirm,  a 
place  for  watering  cattle,  ti"r<irium,  a  place  for 
live  fish,  etc.,  Ll..  orrfmiriiim,  a  collection  of 
drieti  plants,  etc.,  snch  w  ords  being  transferred 
to  E.  unchanged,  or  with  adapted  snflix  -nry, 
as  ocirtry,  estuary,  sri/t/ry,  etc.]  A  snflix,  tlie 
original  1-atin  neuter  form  of  -oryl,  usually  in 
words  denoting  a  place  set  apart  for  something, 
as  rttrNarrtsirw,  r  imriNiM,  htrlmrittm.  ulso  (as  Latin 
words)  frujiiianum,  eahlarium  ;  but  sometimes 
used  differently,  as  in  Aotrmwium. 
AriUS  (a'ri-us),  «.  rXE,  appar.  <  Gr.  o(n-<o,-, 
martial,  warlike,  <  "Af/ftf.  Mars:  s«>e  ,-iriaa1.) 
A  genus  of  marine  catlishea,  giving  nsrne  to 
the  subfamily  Ariiwr :  synonymous  with  Gale- 
iektkt/s  (which  set?).  See  cut  under  .-frr<««-. 
-arlus.  [L.:  sec  wrrrain,  -ary1.]  A  Latin  ter- 
mination frequent  in  zoological  and  botanical 
terms:  sometimes  used  unchanged  in  English. 
ark1!,  n.  An  old  spelling  of  nrrl,  a  bow,  arch, 
ark*  (firk),  n.  [<  ME.  ark.  arke.  <  AS.  care,  ere, 
arc  =  ONnrth./»r,  <rrr=  OFries.  erke  =  1).  ark  = 
OHO.  arka,  areka,  MHO.  G.  arcke  =  loci,  ork  = 
Dan.  Sw.  (iril-  =  Ooth.  arka  ^  Sp.  Pg.  It.  area  — 
Pr.  areka  =  OF.  nrca*'  I  >  ME.  arcke :  see  arek-), 
luotl.  F.  arrke  =  Oael.  Ir.  oiro  =W.  arek;  <  L. 
(jrcti,  a  chest,  Ihjx,  coffer  (in  Vulgate  of  Xoab's 
ark  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant), <  arcerc,  keep, 
=0r.  Ofmciv,  k«s>]i  off,  suince.]  1.  A  chest,  box, 
coffer,  or  other  close  receptacle;  a  bin  or 
hutch:  as,  a  mesil-or*.  [Obsolete,  poetical,  or 
dialectal.] 

Then  first  of  all  forth  nw  Sir  Satyranr, 
liearlng  that  precious  relickc  la  an  ortr. 

Sjnraser.  Y.  VI.,  IV.  Iv.  11. 
Ixibe*  of  martyrdnm. 
Tranjrsvn,  Balln  and  Ualan. 
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ark 

9.  In  Scrip.:  (a)  The  repository  of  tho  covenant 
or  tables  of  the  law.   th*  »rk  was  mad.-  ,.f ■ 


wood,  overlaid  » lll.in  una  without  with  p. 1.1.  It  was  alsiul 
I)  feci  long  by  SJ  fort  high  and  broud.  and  out  it  were 
l>lacc.l  the  golden  uttering  or  lucre) scutandUietwucbcru- 
htiu  The  same  name  in  given  In  modern  Jewish  synagogues 
to  a  repository  lor  the  rolls  or  boiNks  used  In  «ll vtmt  wn  ltv. 
(b  i  Th''  large  tloatiug  vessel  in  which,  according 
to  t  tit-  account  in  the  Old  Testament,  Noah  and 
his  family  were  preserved  during  the  deluge, 
(ri  The  vessel  of  bulrushes  in  which  the  infant 
Moses  was  laid.— 3.  In  tho  Ethiopic  (  A.,  a  sa- 
cred cheat,  called  tho  Uilitut,  serving  an  an  altar. 

1  must  here  speak  of  that  extraordinary  appurtenance 
of  the  Klhlouic  Church,  the  labout,  or  art.  It  ii  Uie  I*. 
llrf  of  that  Chilp.h  that  tlw  ortgtnal  ark  It  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  ..(  Axilm.  awl.  In  Imitation  of  Uiat.  every 
pariah  rbonh  la  also  fiiniisluxt  with  an  ark.  whl.  h  Is  pre- 
served in  the  aanctuary,  wi.l  fonns  principal  object  In 
eccleauuttcal  processions. 

J.  Jf.  Xralr,  Eastern  Church,  I.  ItC. 

4.  A  large  boat  used  on  western  American 
rivers  to  transport  produce  to  market. —  5.  In 
tool.,  a  name  common  to  the  bivalve  roollusks 
of  the  family  Jreidtr :  an  ark-shell. — 6,  An  Ara- 
bian measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  the  Stsanish 
fannja,  or  58  quarts;  afso,  a  measure  ot  three 
fourths  of  this  capacity,  or  43  quarta. 

ark-4 1  iirk  >,  r.  f .  [<«t*!J,  n.)  To  inclose  in  an  ark. 

Arkansas  stone.  Bee  nionc. 

arkanslte  (ar'kan-slt  or  ar-kan'alt),  n.  [<  Ar- 
kautiu  (one  of  the  United  States)  +  A  va- 

riety of  brooldto  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

arkl'(Br'ki),  n.  [Ar.  'arqiy:  see  arrack.']  Same 
as  arrari. 

arkrta  (ir'klt),  tt.  and  a.  [<  ark*  +  L 
n.  One  of  the  persons  who  were  preserved  in 
Noah's  ark.    J.  Bryant.  [Rare.] 

U.  a.  Belonging  to  Noah's  ark.  J.  Bryant. 
[Rare] 

arkoseiar-kos'),  m.  [F.]  Feldspar  hlo  sandstone; 
a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  more  or  less 
consolidated  iiuartzose  sand  with  grains  or 
particles  of  orthoelase  disseminated  through  it. 
and  frequently  containing  also  some  mica  and 
kaolin.  Ttie  feldspar  seems.  In  some  okt,  to  have 
been  driiv.-d  from  the  dlaliiteirrailoti  of  nxk  containing 
in  .itbim,  bi  have  resulted  fp.ra  the  uieta- 
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exclusive  of  the  hand ;  the  upper  limb  from  the 
shoulder  to  tho  wrist.  It  is  divided  into  upper 
arm,  or  arm  proper,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  el- 
bow,  and  lower  arm,  or  forvann.  from  the  elbow 
to  the  wrist. — 2.  In  human  anal.,  the  anterior 
extremity  from  the  shoulder-joint  to  the  elbow- 
joint,  represented  bytheextentof  thehumerus; 
the  hracliium,  us  distinguished  from  the  forearm 
or  nntebraehium.— 3.  In  rump.  anat.  and  :o6l. : 
(n)  Tho  fore  limb  of  any  vertehrate,  especially 
when  terminating  in  a  prehensile  extremity 
like  a  hand,  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
office  of  locomotion ;  the  pectoral  or  thoracic 
limb;  the  diverging  apjiendage  of  the  scapular 
arch  or  shoulder-girdle ;  a  fore  leg,  wing,  pec- 
toral flu,  etc.  lb)  Some  diverging  or  radiating 
part  or  organ  like  or  likened  to  an  arm,  aa  tho 
arm  of  a  cephalojiod,  the  wing  of  a  ptoropod, 
the  brachinin  of  a  brachiopod,  and  the  ray  of  a 
starfish,  sand-star,  or  orinoid. — 4.  Anything 
formed  on  the  type  of  the  arm,  or  resembling  an 
arm  in  shape,  position,  or  function.  <«)  Any  pro- 
Jr.-tliig  part  from  *  main  liody,  trunk,  avis,  tU'.:  a»,  tho 
arm  of  a  lever  or  of  ton  yard  a  ship ;  an  arm  of  theaea; 
UV  arm  of  an  an.-lior.  (6)  A  mil  or  injecting  support  at 
Uie  sides  of  a  chair,  sola,  etc. 

6.  Figuratively,  power;  might;  strength;  au- 
thority: as,  the  secular  arm.  [  In  1  his  sense  the 
word  is  often  used  In  the  Scriptures.] 

To  whom  la  the  aci  of  the  U,rd  revealed)  Ia.  HIL  1. 
Hence — 6.  That  on  which  one  relies  for  support 


arm 


or  assistance;  a 


a  stay.  -  Arm  la  arm. 


MlJ  of  one  of  IhuloDg  drain  vial 
//.  JamrM,  « 


morvhUm  of  uwUlone  con  tain  lint  arxlllmrt.iu  material. 
Tli^  r-jtk  to  which  Hie  name  srkuar  ha«  Intii  niven  o^ura 
dikfly  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  Carbonifcrou.,  mid  Tnavlc 


Jr.,  I'aaa.  Mlarrim,  p.  140. 
Arm  of  a  force,  arm  of  a  couple,  in  mrch.  .Ve  >n.». 

nun/  <tf  a  Jure*.  mwl<T  inoiny-Ji/.  —  Babe  In  aims,  a  child 
ao  youjiit  that  it  ban  to  km  carried  in  the  anna.  —  Better 
arm*,  the  right  arm.  Vhautrr,  Trollua,  il.  1  Oil  — Oral 
arms,  la  acalepha.  See  oral.-  To  dagger  or  stab 
arma*.  a  practlL-u  once  obaerrwl  atmma  gallanta  of  pier. 
illiK  UuHe  arnia  with  datxera  ao  aa  to  draw  Mood,  which 
tli.  y  lulled  with  wliio  and  draiik  to  the  lieallh  of  Uielr 
miatreaMa,  .Vu/r*. 

Hale  I  Dot  ,  .  .  ttaftff'il  nrwir,  and  done  all  tbe  offlcea 
of  protested  gallantry  for  your  «ike !  ifurjton. 
Trailing;  arm,  in  macA,,  an  arm  which  followi  tlw>  picco 
bi  which  It  u  alUthcd. 


foniiiitl.in«. 

ark-shell  <  iirk'shel).  ».  [<  art  a  +  »Ar/i.]  Tlie 
shell  of  a  mollusk  belonging  to  the  family  .ir- 
oVfcr  (which  see).  ' 

arksntite  Itirk'au-tit),  n.  [<  Arktut  (see  def.)  + 
-iff2.]  A  tluoriil  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and 
sodium,  occurring  with  cryolite  in  tho  Arksut 
lionl.  Ctre^nland. 

Arkys  i  iir'kis.i,  n.    Same  as  Areyt. 
arlo-penny,  arles-penny  (firl'-,  iirlz'pon'i),  n. 
[<  «rlc,  nrlc*  +  penny.]    Same  as  arks. 

Here  Uk  tlli>  gowd  and  lleVi  r  walil 

KlKiugh  to  gar  you  drink  slid  rant. 

And  tliU  U  hut  an  arh  f^nnu 

to  what  1  attcrwnriU  dealgii  ye.    AUan  Annuajr, 


In  adapting  tills  wheel  to  multiple*  teleirrapliy,  a  freif- 
iiy  iicm  In  atu.  he.1 1..  tin.  reiolving  wh.x-1. 

J„ur.  fmaktiu  /iuf„  C.YX1.  31S. 


arleg  (iirl/.),  n.  [North,  and  Sc.,  Sc.  also  arlu, 
crfM,  <  ME.  eric*,  appar.  <  OF.  "eric,  'arte, 
<  L.  as  if  'arrhula,  dim.  (cf.  OF.  erre,  arrr,  pi. 
re*,  mod.  F. 


earnest:  see  arrha.]  1.  Earnest-money  given 
in  confirmation  of  a  bargain,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment: a  practice  chiefly  connected  with  the 
hiring  of  servants  and  with  sales  of  goods  where 
there  is  no  writing  and  deliver)"  is  postponed. 
[Scotch  and  north  of  England. J —  2.  An  oar- 
newt  or  foretaste. 

Tlil«  ure  laucrd  ILordj  glueth  liani  Itliem!  u  on  rrl«  of 
tlw  eehe  luoli  [eternal  re»ard|  that  nhal  emiK'  tlirafler. 

Halt  .WcW/nAcri  out.  (T»  kayneX  p.  T. 

arUemnS8<«r  li  a-iiiin'sa),n.   [8p.]  A  kind  of 

Spanish  linen.    E.  H.  KniqhL 
arlingt  (iir'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.  (ME.  not  found), 

<  AS.  irrthlini),  irtklmi/,  nirthling,  a  name  for 

this  bird,  lit!  a  •  •  fieldling,'  'eartbling'  (cf. 

elfxlbirtl,  fallovr^tmiler);  the  name  also  means 

a  'farmer':  see  eartkhng.]    A  species  of  bird; 

the  wheatear. 
Arlimi-  a  bird  that  appeiarcth  not  in  winter:  a  clot. 

bynlr ;  a  iniatch.  Itarel,  Alvearic.    <-V.  K  />,) 

am1  (arm),  n.  [<  ME.  arm.  <  AS.  enmn  =ONorth. 
arm  —  <  )S.  arm  =  0 Fries,  rrm,  arm.  Fries,  arm  = 
OD.  acrm,  D.  or«  =  OHG.  aram,  MHO.  0.  arm, 
urn,  =  Icel.  nrmr  =  Sw.  Dan.  arm  =  Goth.  <jrw», 
arm,  =  L.  armux,  shoulder  (usually  of  a  brute), 
=  Or.  apaie,  joint,  shoulder,  allied  to  a/fi/m: 
joint,  E.  <irf«w,  limb,  ioiut;  all<  y/ 'ar.  fit,  join. 
8»v  arm-,  and  cf.  art*,  «rf3,  article,  clc]  l»In 
ordinary  language:  (a)  The  upper  limb  of  the 
faomati  body,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand,  and  including  tie  latter.  (6)  The  same, 


With  open  arms,  cordially;  with  enger  Welcome. 
Kven  niitre.1  Kochcatcr  would  ihm!  tha  hra«l, 
And  !^t.  Jortn'n  aclf  (great  Ilryden'i  trlenda  liefare) 
ITirA  uptrn  arms  receired  'tne  rws't  niore. 

I'nv.  IVol.  to  Satin*.  1.  Hi 

ann»t  (Srm),  r.  /.  [<  arm l,  ».  ]  To  take  by  the 
arm;  also,  to  seize  or  hold  in  the  arms. 

.drmyourprine: 
I  knowr  you  will  not  l.we  Ikt. 
PUtti^r  {and  muJAer),  Two  >ohl*  KlnlUletl,  V.  S. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikca  and  gautlaani 
A  grave.  <  ome,  ii'm  him.    .s't.iv.,  l  ymheline.  It.  z. 

anns  (arm),  n.  [<  pi.  arms,  <  ME.  armts,  <  OF. 
armet,  pi.  (sing.  armv).  —  I'r.  arma*  =  Sp.  I'g. 
arma*  (sing,  arma)  =  It.  tirmi  (sing,  arme,  some- 
times arma),  <  I,,  arma  (ueut.  pi.,  in  ML.  some- 
times used  (is  fern.  sing.  I,  arms,  weapons,  prop, 
fittings,  equipments;  from  same  source  as 
armun,  shoulder,  etc. :  securml.  Hence  alarm, 
q.  v.]  1.  Milit.:  (a)  A  weapon.  In  thla  h-ii»c 
rnott  commonly  u*ed  in  the  plural,  and  win  u  um-d  In  the 
singular  for  tbe  moat  jiart  referring  rather  to  a  partlcqlar 
kind  of  wcajioii  tlian  to  an  individual  piece. 

If  the  citadel  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  vice  U  to  tw 
taken  at  all,  It  inu.t  Is.  I».«l,-ged  fMiu  every  |> dot  of  tlw 
c,ii>i|ioju,  .  .  .  and  no  kind  of  nrw  mint  lie  iMulcetcd 
u  bh  h  will  tend  to  aecure  the  ultimatei  vletorj  of  morality 
and  culture.  Jmrnj,  Social  Kctoriii,  p.  i 

(6)  nl.  Armor:  coverings  for  the  body  intended 
as  defenses  ugainst  weapons  of  war. 

Lo<jk,  u  prLre ! 
Thr»-e  lioraea  an«l  Uiree  y»todly  Kiilta  of 


And  all  In  .  Iiargu  of  wholli  I  »  girl :  set  on. 

7V>oi.v*.«,  Oeralnl. 

(c)  A  branch  of  the  military  service,  as  cavalry 
or  artillery:  as,  the  enemy  was  strong  in  artil- 
lery, but  we  were  weak  in  that  nrm. 

Hie  inlanil  Union*  Wing  acviutomed  to  rely  il|t»jn  their 
itilantrj.  ""d  tin-  Continental  ■  initial  being  fonder  of  the 
cavalry  nrm.  C.  Kit,.,,,  Orig.  of  Kng.  HIM.,  ,..  n.s. 

Hence  — 2.  pi.  The  use  of  weajions;  military 

occupations ;  war. 

By  aea.  by  land,  thy  matcbleaa  worth  wan  known, 
Amu  thy  delight,  and  war  wan  all  thy  own. 

ftryrfeu.  Alia,  and  Achlt.,  L  S4I. 

3.  pi.  Deeds  or  exploits  of  war. 

Arm*  and  the  mall  I  ning.  I)rydrn,  rY.ar\A,  I.  1. 

Tile  wotueu  crowded  to  the  doors  to  gare  upon  him  aa 
he  paaatd.  ao  niilch  does  prowess  in  nnu  delight  the  gen- 
tie  ici.  Irvityi,  KniekerlsK:ker.  p.  ^3. 

4,  In  late,  anjihing  which  a  man  takes  in  his 
baud  in  auger  to  strike  or  assault  another.— 5. 


pi.  In  oof.,  anything  that  serves  as  a  defense  to 
a  plant,  as  pnckles,  thorns,  or  spines. — 6.  pi. 
In  .falconry,  the  legs  of  a  hawk  from  the  thigh  to 
the  foot.— 7.  pi.  Tho  heraldic  Is-nrings  of  an  in- 
dividual or  a  community,  consisting  of  some  do- 


vice  In  heraldi 
a  shield,  general 
and  sometimes  w 
heraldic  tcriua  of  *>1 
(which  aeel.  The  rl 
IlitlcrlUit  l.y  tbe  >w 
aoiu  shoulif  a«ld  t*i  I 


tinetut 
v  wi 
Ih  s 

eld, 
ht  ti 
I'llt  I 

r 


8  (see  fiwc/u/'ci  borne  on 
the  addition  of  a  crest 
ip|>orters(.    A  drw  ripti.in  In 


me  right 


la  called 
.ear  the  arum  of  tie 
Ulctliea*  each  of  tbe 
rual  aim  Id  a  lals  l  a 

leacruda  to  g  dllllgbt 

\  peraon  Inhi  titlng  i 


npi 
fat'h 


r  i> 
iger 
4U-k 
lylf 


auvi-rvlgri 

the  prlnc 
national 
poration, 
repuldtc 


"</•. 
pcndagi-  of  aoiuc  rmblic 
except  (a)  and  <b\  a  p; 
to  uich  anna  charge* 


ul  cadency ;  tbi 
alie  U  her  faUier  «  lu 

oilier  than  tlie  jaltcnual  omi  often  aatuima  the  nina  of  the 
former  poaaeaaor.  but  ahould  in  strictneaa  apply  1<i  the 
pmisrantlioritlca.  See  KitH'-inu  hrvalA,  and  AcnifilV 
cuilf:i*.  Anna  nut  paternal  may  lie  claased  aa  follow  s :  id) 
Arm?  of  dominion,  or  tile  national  anna  bunie  by  the 
In  which  generally  the  bearinara  inlH-rltt^l  by 
i  im  an  Individual  nave  cotne  to  have  a  certain 
iiaracter.  ('•)  .trmif/  rorwMinivifg,  aa  of  a  cor- 
rji  eplacopal  at*,  or  the  like.  Amu  aaauntect  by  a 
aa  by  the  t:niti'd  Htatea  or  by  one  irf  tlie  states, 
partake  of  tbe  nature  of  lmth  the  preceding.  |f )  Armt  i\f 
yrrltntiun,  aa,  itieclllcally,  tibiae  asamxied  by  a  aoiereign 
in  aaaertiou  of  hta  cbiini  to  a  realm  bot  actually  under  hit 
aiilltority,  like  the  flcurvdc-ly*  of  I'rance,  which  were 
buriw  by  Kngllvli  s-.ven  lgtn  until  isoi,  <d)  Jmui/nif. 
rerWr/n,  tU'lsitlng  Inheritance  of  an  eatate,  aa  nnlitloned 
atiove,  </)  Aru*M  oj  anutHittian,  or  oaruwyriiv  nrir.4,  iicar- 
lnga  aMunusl  or  granted  In  consequence  of  an  exploit,  aa 
the  three  fcalhen  wltli  the  motto  Id,  dun  taken  (rem  Uie 
•lain  King  John  of  Bohemia  by  Edward  Uie  Black  Prince 
at  the  battle  of  CreVy  <l:lti>,  and  now  bonie  by  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales.  CO  Ann*  </  tUlianf*.  as  wbere  isie 
upouae  Inipab*  the  arma  of  the  other  on  tilt  or  Her  (.hlelit 
(S)  dnna  a/  .ijgee,  arma  which  am  tlie  ts-r.|iilalte  or  ap- 
.nbllc  poaltion.  In  all  ttw-  als.vc  < 
pnvate  Individual  having  a  i 
them  with  tlie  paternal  anna 
whether  by  uuarteriiw  or  othcrwlae.  tor  the  origin  and 
history  ot  anna,  aue  aernWrj/.  —  Abated  arma  *cc  ulwite. 
-  AdopUve  arma.  See  n./ort'".--  Allualve  arma,  in 
Aer.,  »  Vartng  or  Iwarlusa  having  luiim-dlale  rehivnrv  to 
tbe  wearer  .  name :  thux,  the  ami*  of  •  i*i«n  named  l«nl> 
or  Herring  would  l»  termed  affwaare,  if  Uu-y  tnctmled 
aa  a  bearing  a  Ogure.  of  the  animal  ao  named.  In  Ihla 
way  live  name  be  Lonjie  may  liave  been  given  to  tile  tlrat 
earia  of  iliealer  because  of  tbeU*  Is-ariivg  a  wolf's  bend,  or 
Us.  name  Anuidel  may  l«c,  derived  from  «wii]k>w»  (I'rench 
hiroTHttltt*)  Isinie  ixi  Hi*  ahlcld.  Tlie  aims  of  lidton  are  a 
rnwlHiw-liolt  driven  tliroticha  tun.  ('iiatiU-  ami  l<>.n  had 
for  tbelr  ,hlef  (s-arlnga  a  castle  and  a  lu.n  respectively. 
There  are  many  such  cases,  Alan  colled  alt u«ire  Acrufdi-y, 
eantimj  keruJJry,  r<t*vr,  and   ann^s  fHirtahtt*.  -  Arms- 

carn'ing  Act,  *vo  Dili  v/  Itiytor.  under  till.  Anna  of 
precision,  ilreanus  rilled,  furulebed  with  graded  aiglita 
accurately  prepand  IsllletN,  and  apt.liunces  cnlcillHted 
to  enable  tbent  to  net  with  prv>-Uloii  and  rapidity,  and 
at  much  gmau-r  diataneca  tbnn  ohlinary  wcap.nis.  The 
Annstroiig  gun  and  the  SpringfleUI  and  W ortlnl- Henry 
riltes  are  examples. —  Assize  of  arma  See  <i««ire.— As- 
sumptive arms.  Seealsive,  ',<  ).  and  aseuiNigirv.  -  Coat 

of  arnu.  See  mat.  -  Places  of  arms,  la  /orr.,  paru  ot 

tbe  covered  way  op|Mmitc  tbe  salient  and  nvnterlng  an. 
glet  ot  the  eoiiiitemoatp  —  Repeating  arms,  anus  that 
can  Ih.  ilUcbnrged  n  nisober  of  times  witlumt  being  re- 
loaded. -  Rifled  small  arms,  rifles,  nnuketa,  ciobliu-a, 
pistols,  or  revolvers,  tho  iM.re*  nf  which  alv  eul  Willi  spi- 
ral grooves  or  "rUlea." — Small  arms,  all  weapons  not 
rtipjlring  carriages,  aa  op(ioaed  to  ati,Utry,  anil  inelild. 
lug  rille«,  inilakeu,  baymieta.  pistols,  revolvers,  snln  rs,  and 
swonU  ;  also,  sporting  weupona.  Stand  of  anns,ac.*n. 
plete  set  of  arma  f.>r  otic  soldier,  consisting  of  a  musket, 
bayonet,  canrlilge-lK.x.  and  licit,  w  ith  or  without  as»or>L 

To  arms!  awarnlng  euulviilenr  to"iinn!  take  toy.,  nr 
anus;  tuake  ready  for  tattle."  (t'ointiarv  amrwi.)— To 
bear  arms,  to  da  military  service ;  serve  as  a  soldier. 

Vou  liave  lieell  a  Soldier,  tie  Vltry,  and  ftonsc  arms. 

limn.  iIMd  PI.,  Thierry  and  Theodore  I,  III.  i 
TO  be  In  arms,  to  be  In  a  state  of  hostility,  or  of  reay.1l- 
liens  fur  war. 

and  the  haughty  prolate,  .  .  . 

>XiV".T"h.  HI.,  tv.  4. 
To  be  under  arms,  to  he  armeel  and  In  a  sute  id 
ne»s  lor  figbung.   To  carry,  order,  present,.  1.  „ 

the  vert  is  -To  take  (..r  take  up.  arms,  b>  arm  for 
attack  or  defense,  literally  or  llguratively. 

Ye  will  And  Its  forrailei  Meld  to  wage  war  against  all 
the  smiles  that  ever  were  or  will  be  on  earth,  arid  all  the 


arms 


angels  of  heaven,  than  b 

of  I  Old. 

=  8yn.  1.  In)  Arm.  W'ca 
thime  things  which  are  <l 
as  siu  b  ;lt  lllellldes  uie 
W<at*>H  ap[.lb^i  to  any 
pot*-,irfasii  w-ytlie,  i  hlsel 


t.ik*  Mi.  flcms  against  any  tnitb 
alhanul  Ward,  simple  .'■>!. ler 
i.  Arm  Is  es|H'cisll V  np|illed  to 
ignol  f'.rllghtlugioid  rt^.siuisisl 

<  of  defi  Use  liaucll  IMof  olTcliae. 
■BliSot  olfeliSv  llUide  for  tbe  plU- 

,  or  biuun.er)  lifted  lor  tin-  nonce. 


arm-  (iirm  i,  r.  [<  ME.  armen,  <  OF.  «r»«/Ti  F. 
armrr)  =  I'r.  Rp.  Pg.  armar  =  It.  rinwnre,  <  1.. 
urmarc,  arm,  fiirnish  with  weapons,  mi  arma, 
arms:  tveo  <ir»i'J,  «.]  I.  trans.  I.  To  furnish 
orci|tiip  with  weapons  for  offense  or  defense: 
as,  to  nrm  the  militia. 

I  In  our  return  to  Souhag  we  met  a  party  of  men  on  bait, 
who  were  arrnrd  with  v|icani,  shields,  and  diggers,  and 
one  or  two  with  guns. 

II  Vvrtan,  Monast.  In  the  Levant,  p.  1 10. 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  whatever  will  add 
strength,  force,  or  security:  as,  to  <ir»i  the  hilt 
of  a  sword;  to  arm  a  man-of-war  with  armor- 
plates. — 3.  Tofuniish  with  means  of  defense; 
prepare  for  resistance ;  fortify. 

r  same  mind. 

t  Pet  It.  L 
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There  u  no  terror,  Caaalu*.  hi  your  threat* ; 
For  I  em  arrn'd  so  strong  In  honesty, 
That  they  pun*  by  me  aa  the  Idle  wind. 

Alt,  J.  <'.,  Iv,  S. 

1  am  arming  myself  against  her  favours  with  all  my 
philosophy.  Steele.  Taller.  No.  1*4. 

4.  To  provide  with  the  requisite  appliances  or 
authority  for  any  work  or  undertaking:  us,  OI'M 
«f  with  axi  s  and  alpenstocks,  we  started  out; 
armtil  with  a  warrant, — 5.  To  lit  or  prepare  (a 
thing)  (or  any  specific  purpose,  or  effective  iw; 
as,  to  arm  a  hook  in  angling ;  to  a rot  a  dreeing 
in  Hurgery.— To  arm  a  load,  to  apply  sisspc^  grease  lo 
the  socket  In  the  lower  end  of  a  sounding-lead.  *o  that  a 
specimen  of  the  bottom  may  lie  brought  up.  To  arm  a 
mAgnot,  to  nt  It  with  an  armature.  See  urxnatnrr.  C — 
To  arm  a  shot,  to  roll  rope.yama  about  a  crow-bar  allot 
In  order  lo  facilitate  ramming  It  home,  ami  also  to  pre- 
vent Hie  emit  from  catching  any  accidental  Inequalities 
In  the  bore.  H'tfAWin,  MIL  Wet.  (For  other  phrases,  ace 
arinsrl.  ] 

II.  intrant.  To  provide  one's  self  with  arras, 
weapons,  or  means  of  attack  or  resistance  ; 
take  arms  :  as,  the  nations  arm  for  war. 

No*  la  It  time  to  arm.  Itall  .  Hen.  V.,  111.  7. 

The  Hclgtc  trlttea,  alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger, 
arm  against  the  universal  tyrant. 

Afvfirjr.  Dutch  Itepukllc,  I.  It. 


armada  (ftr-ma'dfi),  ».  [Early  moil.  K.  also 
erroneously  armatto  (also  sometimes  as  It.,  or- 
mata);  <  So.  armada  =  Pr.  Pg.  armada  =  It 
mala  =  K.  arinee  (>  E.  army-,  q.  v.),  lit, 
armed  force,  army,  navy,  <  MI.,  arum  la 
armed  force,  an  army,  prop.  fem.  of  L. 
matus,  pp.  of  armarr,  arm:  see  arm3,  r. 


.  ar- 
HD 
an 

or- 
.  and 

also  army,  which  is  a  doublet.]  1.  A  fleet  of 
war-ships  ;  a  squadron.  The  SpanuM  or  farineiWe 
A  rrMtuia,  which  consisted  of  ISO  large  ahipa,  waa  aent  by 
Philip  It.  against  England  in  li&a,  during  the  reign  of 
ClUabeth,  hut  waa  repulaed,  and  afterward  almost  en- 
tlrely  destroyed  by  storms  off  the  Orkney  Lslanda  and  ou 
the  western  coaat  of  Ireland. 
A  whole  arasodoof  convicted  aalL   Shak.,  K.John,  UL  4. 

2f.  A  single  war-ship. —  3.  Any  armed  force ; 
an  army. 

Nor  was  the  naval  unworthy  of  the  land  armada. 

Buiutr,  Athena,  II.  121.   (.V.  K.  D.) 

armadillo  (ar-ina-dil'6),  n.  [formerly  also  ar- 
madillio,  armadillo,  armadile ;  <  Sp.  armadillo 
(=  Pg.  arma- 
dilho),  dim.  of 
armado,  arm- 
ed, with  ref- 
erence to  its 
bony  shell. 
Cf.  ML.  arm«- 
dillus,  a  kind 
of  aea-flsh.] 
L  An  Ameri- 
can edentate 
quadruped,  of  the  order  liruta  (or  Edentata)  and 
suborder  Lorioata,  and  of  the  extant  families 
Tattutiida;  Ikufiiiodida;  and  CMamudophorida, 
or  of  the  extinct  family  (llgptodoniida',  having 
a  hard  shell  or  carapace  like  a  coat  of  mail, 
resulting  from  a  peculiar  ossification  of  the 
integument  and  the  confluence  of  numerous 
small  scutes.  Iu  the  glyptodons  the  carapace  waa  en- 
tire and  filed,  and  even  In  aonse  cases  covered  the  belly 
aa  well  aa  the  back ;  bat  In  all  the  living  armadillos  the 
shell  la  divided  Into  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  en- 
tire or  variously  divided  middle  part.  When  the  division 
of  the  mlddlepert  la  complete,  the  animal  can  roll  Itself 
Into  a  bail.  The  teeth  are  numerous,  but  vary  In  number 
unit  oilier  charactrristli  i  with  the  lev  era!  i:*  I  *WI  .  in  tin- 
ge n  us  /  •netumnn/M  they  are  a  hundred  lu  number.  The 
peba  Is  an  armadillo  of  the  family  Tat luiutcr,  the  Tat  una 
novrmcintta,  the  only  one  of  the  group  found  aa  far  mirth 
as  the  Vnlted  States.  There  are  other  species.  The  en* 
couberta  are  the  typical  armadillos  of  the  family  Ilaryjm- 
dsifaa.  The  peludo  la  /laeyoii*  riffoelM,  The  Katiaasoua 
eonatitiite  tile  genua  Xegsaraaa  Ttie  kalaslasaou  Is  Prig. 
dante*  aigas.  The  a  pars  are  the  three-handed  armadillos, 
of  the  genus  TWi,/*-wtVa,  The  plehleiagiaj  ennstttute  the 
family  f'Afainaviioiaori'iiut;  they  are  the  smallest  and  moat 
peculiar  forma,  being  leas  than  a  foot  long,  while  the  ka- 
fial:uu*iu  la  three  feet  long  without  tile  tail.  All  three 
animals  are  mild,  timid,  and  inoffensive,  suljelsting  on 
roots,  leave*,  and  fruits,  sniuetiroc*  un  insects  or  lii'sh. 
They  are  able  to  dig  Into  tile  ground  with  great  rabidity, 
and  rscain-  from  their  enemies  In  this  way  as  well  as  by 
rullliigvip  In  a  I  sail.  The  flesh  Is  considered  it.-l  forf***!. 
2.  In  frustaertt :  (a)  (rn/i.J  A  genus  of  iso- 
pods,  of  the  family  0«wnVf<r,  including  the  pill- 
DttgM,  which  can  roll  themselves  into  a  nail 
like  the  mammals  culled  armadillos.  (t>)  A 
specie*  of  this  genus ;  a  pill-bug  or  sow-bug;  a 
kind  of  wood-louse.— 8.  A  name  given  to  an 
electric  battery  composed  of  copper  and  ginc 
clemonU  riveted  lo^seythsyj.  and  designed  h)  !»• 
worn  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases. 

armadot,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  armada. 

armament  (ur'ma-mont ).  «.  [<  I,,  armamenlum, 
usually  in  pi.  irmamtnta,  implements,  esp. 
tacklo'of  a  ship,  <  armart,  arm,  equip :  see,  arm-', 
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r.]  1.  A  body  of  forces  equipped  for  war: 
used  of  a  land  or  naval  force. 

The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece.  GU.rrr. 

It  uastiecrMary  for  htm  .  .  .  to  procred  with  his  twenty 
men-of-war  to  tin-  Mediterranean,  while  his  superiors,  with 
the  rest  of  tlie^raiduisiii,  returned  to  the  I  hamiel. 

Jf am uf ay,  Hist.  Eng..  xx. 

2.  Munitions  of  war:  especially,  the  number 
and  weight  of  all  the  guns  which  a  ship  of 
war  carrion,  within  a  cotuinrallrrty  shisrt  prrnsl  re. 
luurkabl.  cliungvs  have  ia-t  urre.1  in  the  sire  ami  weight  of 
the  anuiiiisrnt  of  war-veasela.  In  the  Tniteil  States,  he- 
fore  tne  dsil  war,  the  usual  armament  lor  laHh  fort*  and 
veaaels  consisted  of  3t  pounder*.  Tile  war  le,l  to  the  con 
struction  and  use  of  iS-inch  smooth-lajre  guns,  weighing 
U\ouupounds.andafterwaril*if  ttt-luchgnus.  weighing  100,- 
000  pounds.  Rifling  waa  Introduced  in  IBM,  ami  la  now 
universally  employed,  reliance  lieing  placesl  upon  the 
piercing  power  of  eloisgated  projectiles  n>o  lng  at  a  great 
Velocity  anil  fired  from  rlfle.l  guua.  The  lulled  Stale* 
battlc-ehtp  "  Keuraarue "  tteflht  carries  four  18-lncli,  four 
aVIiich,  foiirtsven  o-lncu,  and  twenti-blx  quick-lire  guns. 
In  the  British  navy,  the"  warrlwv"  In  lsfll,  waa  provhled 
with  4|.ion  guns:  but  the  weight  of  metal  waa  succes- 
sively increased  up  to  the  so-lon  giinaaf  the"  Indexible" 
tu:«)  and  the  111  ton  guna  of  the  "Sana  Parell'  (las"). 
The  "  Maglilfk-Chl '  I1WM),  the  latest  type,  la  armed  with 
four  12-Inch  guns,  twelve  0-Inch  guna,  and  Iwunty -eight 
smaller  quidc-firc  guns.  The  more  recent  shl|ia  of  other 
nations  have  similar  artnameata, 

armamentarium  (iir'ma-men-ta'ri-um),  ".: 
p\.  armamentaria  {-§).   [!>.]  An  armamcntary. 

The  physiolLnrical  Investigation  of  new  remedies  for  the 
purtMiae  of  enriching  the  rrrveuirMenforiirmuf  the  physician. 

Th'/aimiUf.  IMutt*,  IX.  S4. 
armamentary  (iir-ma-men'ta-ri),  H>l  pi.  anna- 
mrnlahru  (-m).  [<b  armamentarium,  an  ar- 
senal, armory,  <  armamenta,  equipments:  see 
armamnil.']  An  armory ;  a  magazine  or  an  ar- 
senal. liaUn/. 

armarian  (ax-ma 'ri-au),  n.  [<  ML.  armaria*,  < 
armarium,  a  bookcase,  library :  seo  armory.]  A 
librarian.    See  extract,  [ltare.] 

.IrrsutriaH,  an  officer  in  the  monastic  libraries  who  had 
charge  of  the  taxika  to  prevent  tlleln  fmin  l»  lng  injured  by 
insects,  anil  especially  to  look  after  blndlisga.  He  had  also 
to  keep  a  correct  catalogue. 

rtaiithrrss  .Sou rant,  No.  270,  p.  ZSL    (.V.  K.  D.) 

armaryt,  »•  [<  ME.  arnaorin  ( Wyclif),  <  L.  ar- 
marium, a  chest,  safe,  or  closet,  a  repository, 
iu  ML.  cap.  a  lionkease,  library,  lit.  a  place  for 
arms  or  tools,  Cf.  .<rti<f.r^»  and  ornioryl,  a  dif- 
fen-ti!  word,  of  the  same  ult.  origin,  with  which 
armary  was  confused.]  1.  A  library:  used  by 
Wyclif  in  the  plural  for  books,  writings. 

Thou  shalt  find  write  in  armaria  (Vulgate,  in  rem  even. 
Mm/].  a'uril/,  Exra  iv.  11. 

2.  An  armory.  Island.  Itin.,  IV.  54.  (Jf,  E.  D.) 
armata't  (ar-ma'ta),  n.    Ubsolete  form  of  ar- 
mada. 

Armata3  (ar-ma'tA),  n.  [XL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
L.  armatug,  armed:  see  armada.']  A  group  of 
gephyreans  having  set«w  and  a  double  blood- 
vascular  system :  synonymous  with  Charti/tra. 
It  consists'  of  the  families  Eckiurida  and  .S'lVr- 
nojjrtrtVr. 

armature  (Ur'ma-Jtjr),  n.  [=  F.  armafarc=  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  armadnra  =  It.  armadura,  armatura,  < 
L.  armatura,  armor,  equipment,  armed  troops, 
<  armatut,  pp.  of  armart,  arm:  see  arm9,  r. 
Doublet,  arnu/r,  q,  v.]  If.  Military  equipment : 
especially,  defensive  armor. —  2.  In  :ool.  and 
anat. :  <«)  Any  part  or  organ  of  an  animal  serv- 
ing as  a  means  of  defense  or  offense. 

other*  armed  with  hard  ahella;  other*  with  prtcklce; 
others  having  no  such  armature.  Jfcrp.  tin  Creation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  man.  who  Is  endowed  with  rea- 
son, la  bum  without  armature. 

Itrtham,  I'hysloo-Thcalogy,  iv.  14. 

(b)  Any  apparatus  or  set  of  organs  without 
reference  lo  defense;  an  equipment:  an  appa- 
nage: as,  the  genital  or  the  anal  armature. 
Ail  the  cmyrlshca  have  a  complete  gastric  armature. 

i/tixfev,  Crayfish,  p>  — .V 

3.  In  hot.,  the  liiiint,  prickles,  etc.,  covering  an 
organ. — 4t.  A  body  of  armed  troops. 

i.Iround  fit  for  the  archers  and  light  armalur*. 

Italeinh,  nut.  of  World,  v.  fl. 

5.  In  arir*.,  any  system  of  bracing  in  titnlier  or 
metal,  as  the  iron  rods  used  to  sustain  slender 
columns,  to  hold  up  canopies,  etc.  The  term  Is 
applied  esfiectally  to  the  Iron  framework  by  which  lead- 
light*  are  srrureil  In  medieval  windows. 

6.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  applied  simply  by  con- 
tact to  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  or  elect  ro- 
magtict  M  a  mentis  of  maintaining  the  mag- 
netic power  undiminished.  In  dynamo  electrk  ma- 
chines («  hl-.li  seo,  under  efechnV)  Die  armature  M  a  cylin- 
der or  nog  of  laminated  soft  iron  wound  with  cells  of 
lusulated  copper  wire.  Tins  armature  is  rotated  rapidly 
In  the  field  of  the  adjacent  electromagnets.  In  the  Holts 
electric  machine  Hi-  armature  Is  a  strip  of  vartii-dicd  p*|H-r 

stla-  he. I  t.,  tile  edg,  ..f  tl  pelillig*  or  windows  of  the 

fined  plate.    Also  called  armor. 

armazice,       .Seu  armozeen. 
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arm-band  (Srm'band),  ».  A  piece  of  crooked 
iron  attached  to  a  rail  or  to  a  stone  block  fixed 
against  the  walls  in  barrack-rooms,  to  retain 
the  soldiers' muskets  when  not  in  ante. 

arm-board  (anu'bord),  ».  A  graining-lwinnl 
tiacd  in  leather-u  orking,  made  of  the  outer  bark 
of  the  cork-oak.  without  gromi  -. 

arm-bone  (arm'bon),  «.  A  lame  of  the  arm  Of 
fore  limb;  especially,  the  bone  of  the  upper 
arm ;  the  humerus. 

arm-chair  larm'chiir),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to 
support  the  elbows. 

arm-chest  (arm'chest),  a.  1.  .Vara/,  a  box  placed 
ou  the  upper  deck,  or  in  the  tops,  to  contain  a 
ready  supply  of  rifles,  pistols,  or  cutlasses. — 

2.  A  similar  box  or  chest  used  in  the  military 
service  for  the  transportation  of  small  arms. 

armed  (armd).  p.  a.  [<  arm*  +  -rvf2.]  I.  Hear- 
ing anus :  furnished  with  means  of  offense  and 
defense :  aa,  an  armetl  force  or  ship ;  "the armtd 
rhinoceros,"  Shak:,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. —  2.  Sup- 
ported by  arms ;  carried  on  or  maintained  by 
force  or  readiness  for  military  action:  as,  an 
armed  inroad;  armed  peace  or  neutrality. 

I  snail  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  Imposts  by 
any  armed  tnvaahai  of  any  part  of  the  country. 

/.iM.-ofri,  in  Raymond. p.  1X2. 

3.  In  her.,  having  the  beaks,  talons,  horns,  or 
teeth,  or,  of  an  arrow  or  lance,  having  the  bond, 
of  the  color  specified :  as,  a  lion  gules  armed  or. 
The  word  is  not  used  for  the  bonis  of  a  hart  or 
buck.  Seeoffimf. —  4.  In  pays.,  furnished  with 
an  armature  or  a  piece  of  iron  so  as  lo  connect 
the  poles,  aa  a  horseshoe  magnet. — 5.  Iu  bid., 
having  prickles  or  thorns.  Armed  at  all  polnta. 
(a)  Completely  equipped  with  offensive  and  defensive 
anna,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  :  equivalent  lo 
the  French  ucmC  «V  psed  ea  raj*.  See  cats  under  arutar. 
(e)  In  see.,  dressed  In  complete  plate-armor,  but  having 
the  vigor  open :  said  of  a  warrior  used  as  a  I  tearing  or 
supporter.  Armed  In  flat**.  See  jtutt-.  Armed  neu- 
trality, the  maintenance  by  a  nation  of  an  armed  force 
held  ready  to  repel  any  aggreasion  on  the  part  of  larlll- 
gerent  nations  between  which  it  la  neutral. — Armed 
peace,  the  condition  of  a  country  which  In  time  of  pi-ace 
maintain*  It*  military  establishment*  on  a  war  footing,  so 
aa  to  be  ready'  for  war  at  any  moment.— Armed  ship, 
a  merchant  ship  taken  Into  the  service  of  a  government 
for  a  particular  occasion,  and  armed  like  a  aliip  of  war.  — 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  very  fully  or  completely  armed. 

On  the  rampart*  of  the  fort  stood  Ntcholaa  Kooro, 
armed  to  tht  tteth,  flourishing  a  bras*  hiked  sword. 

/nana,  Kuiclterbocker.  p.  '".I. 

Armenian  (ar-me'ni-an),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  Ar- 
mrniu*, ,  <  Or.  'Apu(vto(,  <  %i>utvla,  Armenia.  ] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Armenia,  a  former  kingdom 
of  Asia  lving  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  northeast  of  Asia  Minor,  now  included  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  or  to  its 
inhabitants.  Armenian  architecture,  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  fonn  of  Ilyaanline  church  architec- 


Areeolan  arctiliecliire. 
TrpicalOnech  I'lan,  SI  iriesaassah,  near  F.bchmuntssa. 
A  P,  bravs,  «c  saactaary:  A,  aT.  juraWniata ;  B,  pmchew*: 
(llaaoeuio* ;  c,  attar ;  It.  *me :  FF,  veil      uryinc  IW  place  ear 
Ihe  kaaen«*tb .  O.  Jotuc  aad  ikelt  i  If,  nave :  I.  T .  aaslpajatas- 
saata .  A*,  chua*  eabaai:c :  i  ,  r..rti,  Joes ;  /.  ,  wiuui  das. 

lure  usual  In  Armenia  1114-  typical  plan  of  such  rhntvbea 
maintain*  a  strict  symmetry  between  the  apsidal  ami 
western  end*,  lusving  antiparaliemata  to  corresrion,l  with 
the  parabemata,  anil  omitting  I  lie  narihel.  The  central 
dome  is  often  re|Kre*ented  by  a  lofty  tower.  -  Armenian 
blue.  Sec  Mot.  -  Armenian  bole,  aee  Mr*,-  Amte- 
tjlian cement,  a  ivm.nl  made  by  Mtnktng IslngUsalnwater 
until  It  la-<vinie*  watt,  and  tlwn  mlilag  it  with  spirit  In 
which  a  little  gum  mastic  and  aiumonlacum  have  U-en  illa- 
stdved,  It  Is  used  to  unite  pieces  of  broken  glaas.  lo  re- 
pair precious  atimea,  and  to  cement  them  to  wabh  cnx-a 
mid  ether  ornaments.  Armenian  Church,  the  auciriit 
national  church  of  Armenia.  It  maintains  thai  It  au 
founded  aa  early  as  A.  RL  M :  lstt  while  traces  of  Christian. 
Ity  are  found  previinisly  to  the  fourth  century,  the  cm. 
version  ut  the  i-ountrj  a*  a  whole  was  the  wiok  of  St. 
ilreictry  the  lllmniiiator.  who  ta-gan  his  evangelistic  la. 
t>or*at*iiit  i  lie  yenr  :>n  :  and  front  his  name  it  is  somet  iniea 
known  also  as  the  tirrgorian  Church.  The  Armenian 
"liurch  has  for  the  moat  part  remained  eatranged  fr.em 
Ihe  orthodo*  ilreek  Church  since  the  latter  Ban  of  the 
tilth  century,  when  it  rejected  the  decree*  of  the  Council 
of  Clsaloedoo  (A.  D.  451>    It  baa  therefore  been  crexlitcdi 
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wjlli  hutdl'i,  Muioftiislti?  <ir  Eutyrhlan  doctrine,  but 
many  antbi  ritiew  belli  (tut  the  difference*  arose  from 
ialsunderstaikittnaii  occasioned  by  the  tnc-aiMwrHy  of  the 
Armenian  laiiguagv  to  express  the  nner  distinctions  of 
Greek  tea-urinology.  Thr  Amu-ninu  rhnrrh  aecr|>ta  all 
the  first  seven  ecumenical  councils,  with  the  cxcc]itiiin  nf 
that  ul  Chalcvdon,  the  doctrines  of  which  they  semi,  how* 
ever,  to  hold  under  a  different  phnueulog).  Their  doe. 
Iriiira  and  tuHici'i  rloerly  rewtiilite  tltoec  of  the  Ureck 
Oiejrcn,  ulth  (bo  inception  <>f  th.'lr  uso  of  unleavened 
tireul  and  of  an  niniiltcd  chalice  In  tlw  cucliarHt.  Th* 
priesthood  lo  hereditary,  lhe  blslwip*  are  governed  tiy 
lour  patriarchs,  the  primate  being  the  ratiioliciia,  who 
restilcs  In  llic  monastery  of  F.tchmiadzin,  n  short  distance 
north  of  Mount  Ararat.  .-*inee  the  fifteenth  rx-ntury  a 
lary.*  number  uf  the  Anueniana  hare  joined  the  ltuloan 
Caibolk  Church  ami  are  known  aa  Liuleil  Armenian*. 
A  separate  Armenian  lTubrauuil  Church  haa  also  recently 

See  the 
»  of  cup- 


IHurify. 


Ecclc*., 
'  The 


u-vn  formed.— Armenia!;  era 
M"un».  — Aimenlan  stone,"  m 
per;  also,  n  commercial  name  for  laidi  UlillL 
H.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Armenia. —  2, 
an  adherent  of  the 
Armenian  language. 

Armeno-TtirkiHh  ;ir-me'no-tor'kish),  a.  The 
Turkish  language  as  written  by  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  with  letters  of  the  Arnieniau  alphabet. 

annentalt  (ttr-meti'tal),  a.  [<  L.  urmentalis, 
<  armentum,  old  fonti  amenta,  cattle  for  plow- 
ing, collectively  a  herd,  drove;  prob.  contr. 
from  'anmentum,  <  arnrc,  plow;  see  amble,] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  drove,  or  herd.  Bailey. 

annentinet,  a.  [<  L.  armtntum,  a  herd  (see  or- 
mental),  +  -inc*.]    Same  as  armental.  Bailey, 

annentouet  (ar-men'tos),  a.  [<  I-.  armentotus, 
abounding  in  herds,  <  armentum,  herd:  see  ar- 
mental.]  F till  of  (Treat  cattle ;  abounding  with 
herds  or  beasts,  bailey. 

annar  (iir'mer),  it.    f<  arm*  +  ~crl.]  One  who 
arms  or  supplies  with  arms;  one  who  equips. 
Banders  and  armert  uf  veaarla  |of  warl. 

WooUcy,  IiilrwL  u,  Inter,  law,  I  lea. 

armet  (tr'met),  «.  [F.,  OP.  also  armette,  ar- 
meret,  dim.  of  armet,  armor.]  The  most  com- 
plctc  and  perfect 
defensive  head-eov- 
ering  of  the  mid- 
dle  ages.  Introduced 
about  1450,  and  re- 
maining in  use  until 
the  abandonment  of 

more  than  a  century- 
later.  It  waa  lighter 
than  the  be»ume  and  even 
the  haainct,  and  wa*  a 
l-^'.U-r  j>ritectii..u  thiui  lli-r' 
Ballet.  (See  Ui«bm  wotita.) 
It  fitted  the  head  well, 
allowed  el  eonte  move- 
ment, and  had  opening* 
for  sight  and  breathing. 
It  waa  forged  la  many 
parts,  which  fttled  togeth- 
er accurately  and  were  ae- 
eared  by  hliwes,  li-oi.ii. 
and  the  like,  and  when 
el.neil  •»  v.;ry  rlirld  kii.J 
flrtn- 

axmfo.1  (arm'ful),  ». 
[<  anal  +/«//.]  As 
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armlak  fir'mvak),  n.  [<  Buss.  annynW,  of 
Tatar  origin.]  1.  A  stuff  woven  of  camel's 
hair  by  the  Tatars. — 8.  In  Russia,  a  plain  caf- 
tan or  outer  garment.  niade  of  anniak  or  a 
similar  material,  worn  by  the  peasantry. 

armil'crous  (iir-iiiif'e-n»),  a.  [<  U  nrtHifrr,  < 
arma,  anus,  +  fcrre  =  E.  bear'1.]  Bearing  arms. 
Blount. 

armlger  (ilr'mi-jer),  a.  [L.,  armor-bearer,  < 
arma,  arms,  +  girtre,  bear,  carry.]  1.  An  ar- 
mor-bearer to  a  knight ;  a  .squire ;  the  second 
in  rank  of  tlte  aspirants  to  chivalry  or  knight- 
hood.—  2.  One  who  has  a  right  to  armorial  bear- 
ings: formerly  used  after  the  proper  name  by 
a  person  possessing  such  right,  but  no  higher 
title:  thus,  "John  Bolton,  armiger,"  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  "John  Bolton,  gentleman."  In 
Shakspere,  armigero. 

A  grotlerasn  bom.  master  porann  ;  who  wrltea  huiuelf 
arrni^rro ;  In  any  hill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation, 
armt./rra.  Shot.,  M.  W.  uf  W„  L  1. 

Tlila  yotuut  armi/rrr  miut  t«i  tlw  too  attractive  crno- 
«re  to  our  poor  little  matticq. 

/i.  V.  Motkmart,  Lonu  Doone,  U. 

armigoral  (ar-mij'e-ral),  a.  [<  armiger  +  -a/.] 
Ottfie  elasg  of  squires ;  genteel. 

I  am  eteniptrd  at  prewn(  frum  reakletic*,  aa  preaclier 
to  the  roimdlliur  Boapital :  liail  It  been  otharwlar.  I  coubl, 
1  Hi  Ink,  have  lived  very  1»»|'pll>  In  the  country,  In  aruii- 
9*TttI.  prleatly,  and  •wuie-frrdtnE  aockrty. 

Siftnry  Smith,  to  Francis  Jeffrey. 

armigero  (ttr-mij'e-ro),  n.  [=  Sp.  armigero,  a 
squire,  =  Pg.  armigero,  a  page,  <  L.  armigcr : 
see  anitlgwr.]    Same  as  armiger, 

armigerous  (Hr-mg'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  armiger 
(later,  but  rarely,  armigerus),  bearing  arms: 
]  Entitled  to  bear  heraldic  arms. 

They  oeloaged  to  tbo  nrmin*rotin  part  of  (he  popala- 
tloo.  b*  QwnMw,  Works,  VII.  4i. 

armil  (ar'mil),  n.  [<  late  ME.  armille.  <  OF.  ar- 
milte,  <  L.  armilla,  a  bracelet,  armlet,  hoop, 
ring,  dim.  prob.  of  armtu,  shoulder,  upper  arm : 
seoonn1.]  1.  An  ancient  astronomical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  ring  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  sometimes  crossod  at  right  angles 
by  another  ring  fixed  in  the  plane  of  tbo  ine- 
rt diau.  In  the  Ant  cose  it  was  an  equinactt4Xl  armU,  in 
the  second  a  foiitiiial  annii.  Also  called  arwM'ifa.  See 
armiUary. 

wj(h  the  advance  uf  ireuoDetrtcal  conceptlODS  (here  caiue 
tha  h*a)a>ph«r«  of  H«roaut,  the  equinoctial  armit,  (h»  aol- 
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respectively  the  sphere  of  Ptolemy  and  the  sphere  of  Co- 
pernlcua.  Since  (lie  inain  list*  of  *ta-h  a  contrlvatu-c  la  to 
gi>ean  Hccnrnto  repreM-titatloa  of  the  appareut  modoiis  of 
tlte  pilar  system,  the  former  Is  the  one  moat  used,  the  lat- 
trr  having  tittle  pracUeal  value, 
artnillate  (8r'mi-lit),  a.  f<  L.  armillattui,  <  ar- 
mitta,  bracelet:  Bee  armil.]  Wearing  a  brace- 
let. Ash. 

armillated  (ar'mi-la-tcd),  a.   Wearing  brace 

lots.  C'ocJrcrain. 
armilletf  (ar'mi-let),  ».  K  OF.  armillet,  dim.  of 

armille:  son  armil,  armilla.]   A  small  armilla 

or  armlet.  See  armilla. 

armiat.  it.  [Cf.  armil,  armilla.]  A  kind  of 
ornament  for  the  pike,  it  appears  to  have  l»en  a 

piece  of  staff  sewed  aruond  the  staff,  perhaps  to  afford  a 
Una  bold  for  the  hand. 
annine1!,  [Perhaps  for  *<irisi»*ut  (of  which, 
however,  no  record  is  found  for  400  yours  pre- 
ceding), <  early  ME.  r-r»ti«r7,  <  AH.  «>r»riii</,  a 
wretched  person,  <  evim,  wretched,  miserable, 
poor,  =  OS.  arm  =  OFrics.  erm,  arm  =  I>.  arm, 
OHO.  aram,  MIIG.  G.  arm  =  leeL  urmr=  Sw. 
LMiu.  arm  =  Goth,  armt,  wretched,  miserable. 
See  yearn*.]   A  lieggar ;  a  mendicant. 

So  yoonir  an  if  rutin*  1 
1  know  imt  what 
L 1  am  almuat  a  beorar. 


enmnctl. 

arming  <iir'ming),  n.  [<  ME.  armynfi ;  verbal  n. 
of  arm*,  r.l    1.  The  act  of  taking  arms  or  fur- 
nishing with  arms:  as,  an  extensive  arming  of 
the  people. — St.  In  her.,  a  coat  of  arms. 
When  (he  Lord  Beaumont,  who  (heir  arming*  knew, 
Their  present  peril  to  brave  Suffolk  anewi.  Draytou. 

3.  .Vduf. :  (a)  A  piece  of  tallow  placed  in  a 
cavity  at  the  lower  end  of  a  sounding-lead  to 
bring  up  a  sample  of  the  sand,  mud,  etc.,  of  the 
sea-bottom. 


i.n  I>.  u. «— ,1, ' .  »  .  v.  IT.  ,  .  ■  .-■  .'i^tui"— f.i     '  "— ■  -—j  »— « .  w.- 

uidal  armil,  and  the  noadrant  of  Ptolemy— all  at  them 
rrrifitiiyluK  i.K*iti:WR  iui  fndb 
i-oiul-iasllur.  with  angular  < 


Sleet  Armet.  atsaat  A.  D.  isss. 
A,  cslotss  or  U]| .  a.  seck-cwasd 
rt*«t*«t  so  A,  sod  hsnns;  a  pfotoo- 
fstion  upward  to  use  crown ;  B,  up- 
per vtaer,  ok  umbrtl,  wttb  tigbs-  at 
ere-hole:  C,  arrer  wlta  aprelas; 
tor  reeschuw ;  t>,  aventsile.  e«Mesaf 
SfJewtte  on  Dkujes:  E.  fba  of  the 
■orrerta  lit  has  b  |TfnOT«  In  !■■»■ 
two  ndffes.  which  |nvi««  recetvei 
iketcwetcdtceef  laesfaiel  properi; 
F,  one  of  two  upright  etas  ucna 
wtitcn  txw  {isvlilmss  an  sitjiisteo. 
The  jraefrrte  a  of  Qsree  pieces, 
Movable  upue  oee  sAochce,  aoj  >U 
u.lai  - 


bold;  what  ono  holds  in  one's  arma  or  embrace. 
Tie  not  (he  wealth  of  Plutua.  nor  the  sold 
Lock'd  la  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  iirvn/ul  from  mo.    Untu.  ami  PL,  Pbllaster,  It.  1. 
I  Mood  wltere  Love  In  brimming  armfiU'  bore 

D.  0.  rTesertft,  eVBDebt,  xiv. 
o.  [An  isolated  form,  appar.  < 
T(or  arm*,  arms)  +  pawl,  as  If  'with  gaunt 
ItmbVor '  worn  with  military  service ' ;  in  either 
ease  a  violent  formation.  'Perhaps  merely  a 
acribe's  or  printer's  sophistication  of  some  word 
which  must  be  left  to  cou ieeture.l  An  epithet 
of  disputed  meaning,  applied  by  Shakapere  to  a 
horse,  and  in  some  editions  changed  to  arrogant. 

fc>  bo  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  ona-^owpu;  sieed, 
Ito  nehthrd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
as  beastly  dumb  il  by  him.       SlMl..  A.  and  C,  L  6. 

1-grettt,  a.  [ME.  arm-gret ;  <  ans1  +  great.] 
As  thick  aa  a  man's  arm. 

A  wretlie  of  sold,  urm-orrf,  of  huuv  wkthle. 
Vpm  Ma  heed.      C'Aaiuer,  KiOifbt's  Tale,  L  12*7. 

arm-guards  (iirm'girda),  n.vl.  Agoueralnamo 
of  plate-armor  for  the  defense  of  the  arms, 

It  cfirref|mods  to  erasaarf  {which  see)  and  to  the  French 
yards- brat.   See  also  frraceirt,  nrmbnux,  and  rtrrtmct. 

annholo  (arra'hol),  «.  K  ME,  armholt.  corrupt- 
ly harmMe;<  arm  t  +  hole.]  I.  The  cavity  under 
tie  shoulder;  the  armpit.    [Now  rare.] 

Tickling  li  most  lu  the  sole*  of  the  feet,  and  under  tho 
trmtudeA  and  on  tint  stdea.  The  cause  In  the  thinness  of 
the  akin  In  thvae  parts,  joined  with  the  rareness  of  beliur 
toocluil  ther>.,  Bacon,  Sat.  lliaL 

2.  A  hole  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 


indices  of  the  sun's  position,  bat  in 
.  iler  divisions. 
a.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  Ki. 

2.  Same  as  armilla,  1. 

The  armff,  or  bracelet,  was  looked  npoa  by  Ow  Anglo- 
Saxons  aa  one  among  the  badgea  of  royalty. 

Rod.  Church  of  our  Kathers,  L  4L«,  note. 

armllaosa  fUr-mi-lA'stt),  «.;  pi.  armilatua  (■«*). 
[Lis, ;  origin  uncertain ;  said  by  Isidore  to  be  a 
contr.  of  'armielausa,  <  arm  us,  shoulder,  +  cfau- 
tu»,  pp.  of  ciawtere,  shut  in:  tee  arm*,  clauite, 
tniefote.]  1.  A  kind  of  Roman  military  tunic. 
—  2.  A  garment  worn  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  during  the  middle  ages,  probably 
differing  in  shap^  at  ihlferent  times.  Meyrlck 
deseHbes  It  as  "a  body  garment  (he  prototype  of  (he  aur- 
coat" ;  but  It  aeenis  alwaya  to  have  lieen  an  outer  garntent, 
sti-t  oven  worn  over  (tie  armor, 
armilla  (iir-mil'tt), ».;  pi.  armtUtr  (-6),  [L.:seo 
armil.]  1.  In  archavl.,  a  bracelet  or  armlet:  as, 
a  Soman  or  Prankish  armilla.  Also  called  ar- 
mi/.— 2.  In  much.,  an  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace, 
in  which  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel  move. — 8.  In 
anaU,  tho  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist  which 
binds  together  tbo  tendons  of  the  hand. — 4. 
Same  as  armil,  1. —  ft.  In  ornith.,  a  colored  ring 
encircling  the  tibia  of  a  bird  just  above  the 
heel-joint.  [IJttlo  used.] 
armillarw  (ar'mi-la-ri),  a.  K  L..  armilla,  an 
armlet,  nng,  etc. :  see  armil]  Resembling  a 
bracelet  or  armil- 
la; consisting  of 
rings  or  circles. — 
Annulary 


j  from  an  eight- fathom  cast  there  was  a 
perfect  impression  uf  an  Antrim,  apparently  alive. 

Danrin,  Coral  Reefs,  p.  II. 

(b)  pi,  A  kind  of  boarding-nettings,  (c)  pi. 
Bed  dress-cloths  formerly  hum?  fore  and  aft 
outside  the  upper  works  on  holidays:  still  used 
by  some  nations.  Smyth. 

(ir'ming.buk'l>,«.  l.Abuckle 
rmor. — 2.  In  her.,  such  a 
buckle,  generally  having  the 
shape  of  •  loiengc,  used  as  a 
bearing. 

arrning-donblett  (Ir'mtog-dnb'- 
let),  n.   A  doublet  used  in  mili- 
tary dress,  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  harness  of  a  light- 
armed  foot-eoldier  in  the  middle 
ages  and  later,  it  u  probable  (bat 
It  was  »  very  ctoao-fltUiisi  garment  worn  nnder  the  oorso- 
Ict.  The  general  use  of  It  seems  to  have  miggrate.1  a  stylo 
i  t  ret  In  i-H'paiit  costume  o.i  wv  n-sil  ut  i 
-  material. 


Arllllite- 


Tliat  every  man  kara  an  amij\?  dau'.-tct  i:f  rimtian  or 
canvas.       DvJtt  cf  Aer/otVs  Oram,  Hen.  VIII-,  an.  36. 

An  armina-dcubUt  of  crimson  and  yollow  satin  .  .  ., 
with  threads  nf  Venice  goto. 

Inventory  liensy  VIII.,  1MZ,  quoted  by  Planche. 

arming-polntt  (ar'ming- point),  n.  A  point 
used  in  fastening  together  parts  of  a  suit  of 
armor. 

arming-press  i  lir'ming-pres),  a.  A  small  hand- 
power  stamping-press  used  by  bookbinders. 
It*  earliest  employment  was  In  stamping  heraldk  i 
on  the  sides  of  boolot,  whence  ita  name. 
SUtca  this  form  of  press  b  known  aa  a  i 


arming-spear?  (ar'ming-frper),  n, 
in  war. 

arming-sword!  (ar'mirjg-sdrd),  a.  A  swnrd 
made  especially  for  use  in  battle,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  worn  aa  a  part  of  military 
dreas  or  uniform  in  time  of  peace,  and  from 
that  used  in  tourneys  or  the  like. 


A  helmett  of  proofe  slice  strait  did  provide, 
(  OTmiauT-str. 


A  strung  i 


abee  girt  by  her  sMe. 

/Vn-yV  Hrtifittl. 


riiipi,  nil  circles  of 
a  kIiiiiU-  sphere.  In- 
tended to  show  the 
relative  |«4itious  uf 
the  Klucljial  celes- 
Ual  circle..  The 
whole  revolves  Ulxjn 
1U  axis  within  a  luirl- 
ion  divided  into  d.-- 
grees  and  movable  in 
every  directioti  upon 
a  brass  supfiurter. 
TlKre  are  two  klu<U 
of  arinillary  spb'-re, 
one  with  the  earth 
and  one  with  tin-  nun 


Arminian  (ilr-min'i-an),  n.  and  a.   [<  NL.  Ar- 

miniaHu*.  <  Jmn'ittM," Latinized  from  the  naroo 
of  llarmennen.]  I,  n.  1.  OncofttChrixtian  wet 
named  from  James  Arminius  (Jacobus  Harnten- 
sen),  a  I'rotostant  divine  of  Ijeydcn,  Xi-ther- 
landB  ( 1080-1009).  )t«  metnta-n  were  also  mlteil  lit- 
nutrutrnut*.  from  a  utatement  of  their  views  in  the  form  of 
a  rra>iwistrani:e  prewnted  to  the  States-ticiteral  in  l*il'l 
Tlicy  se]kamtcil  fnwii  the  I'ntvinlsbt,  objei-thnf  to  their 
iloctriae  uf  predestination-  Tlw  sect  as  a  distinct  •cntan- 
Iration  h  ehlelly  conlliir<l  to  the  .Nrtherlamls.  where  It 
nuinliern  only  abirtit  twenty  cotmreuat  Ions  and  a  few  ttu>u- 
aiiiid  iiilhereau 

2.  A  believer  in  the  Arminian  doctrines.  These 
itoctrtm*  are:  (1)  t'oudltiiMial  elation  atid  repn il^tion, 
III  oppoaiUun  to  absolute  jiredcrti nation  aa  taught  by 
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t'alrlu  (31  I'niTcraal  redemption,  or  that  the  *tanornrnt 
was  made  liy  Oirist  for  all  mankind,  though  nooe  Imt  tic. 
lieicre  ran  tic  psrtaken  of  iu  heiieuta.  <5>  That  man,  in 
order  lo  iwvto  tnii'  fallh,  WM  be  reajtuieralod  and  re- 
iM.»ed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  tbr 
cid  ..fii.Hl.  (»)  That  this  ^*|»  not  lrvv.l»lll.le.  (MThat 
i-  hcvtm  arculili!  l.y  the  aid  of  Ihi:  H..|yHplrtt  to  resist 
ni>,  but  that  Uurr  I.  always  In  this  life  tlw  lUMll.UUy  ..f 
a  (oil  from  grace.  In  .rl.pu.iUm.  U.  the  I  ulvlnfaMc  rl,Ml1ll« 
of  the  pr 
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i  anil  pagan  anttutilty.       "    firry*.  Itrit.,  XI,  Hi 

armoniAct,  a.  An  old  corruption  of  ammoniac 
Chaucer. 

armor,  armour  (Ur'mor),  n.  [Second  form  now 
usual  in  England;  <  ME.  armour,  armowrc,  earlier 
and  mora  commonly  armurc,  armor  (often  in  pi. 


armure*,  arrnvrr,  armeris,  a  mitre/,  weapon*),  < 
OF.armnre,  armevre,  F.  armnrt  =  Sip.  IV.  ar ma- 
ilura  =  It.  armarium,  armatura,  armor,  <  I-  in  ma- 
tura,  armor:  see  armaturi  .]  1.  Del r-natve anus ; 
any  covering  worn  to  protect  the  person  ".piinst 
offensive  weapon*.  All  available  material,  that  offer 
some  resistance  to  edge  or  point  have,  at  various  epocli* 
and  among  various  |wuplcs,  bc«i  put  lu  use  for  this  pur- 


•  fi<  ci  tharactcrind  an  Annlnlmn.  In  the  »'liurch  of  Eutp 
laml  Anulliiaiilaol  waa  es|twlally  favored  by  live  High 

•  biin.li  |iarty.  Tint  Metti.tdl.t  denomination  was  divided 
•hi  the  subject,  the  followers  ot  Wesley  being  AnnlMaiia, 
anil  tin  tie  of  Wbltefleld  r.dvlni-U. 

II.  «.  Pertaining  to  Anuiniua  or  to  hie  doc- 
trine*. 

Arminianiam  Ur-min'i-ati-ixm),  n.  [<  Armini- 
au  +  -<«»■;  =  F.  uri»im<i»i»»ie.]  Tin-  jioculiar 
dnotrine*  or  tenets  of  the  Amiliiliin*. 

Armlnianlze  ti»r.iuln'i-i»ii-l/.),  i'. ;  prct.  and  pp. 
ArminianUni,  ppr.  Armtniauiiim/.  f  <  ArmiiAaH 
+      •]    I.  Iran*.  To  make  Anuiniaji ;  tintfe 
or  permeate  with  Amilniau  doctrines. 
IT.  intrant.  To  teach  Arminianiam. 

armipotence  (ar-niip'o-tena),  «.  [<  LL.  armipo- 
teutiti,<.V,.armipoteti(t-)s:  ac<?<ir»»i//ofefif.J  Puis- 
aance  at  anna.  Bailey. 

armipotent  (ar-mip'6-tent),  a.  [<  ME.  urwiypo- 
Unt,  <  L.  armi'/jofa-ncj/-)*,  powerful  in  arm*,  < 
armti.  anna,  +■  pvten(t-)*.,  powerful:  nee  /x>- 
ttnl,]  Powerful  in  arms;  mighty  In  battle. 
[Rare.] 

The  temple  of  jlaraarimrpofrnfr. 

CKaurrr.  Knights  Tale,  L  IlStV 

The  manifold  linguist  and  the  finnipofrref  soldier. 

Slut*.,  Ali  a  Well,  IT.  *. 
Who  d»t  pluck 
With  hand  ttrwiipofcnj  from  forth  blue  cloud* 
Tile  luaeoti'd  turret*. 

yi4trAer  {and  nnottur),  Two  Sohle  Klintnen,  v.  t. 

armiflonaat*  (kr-rois'o-nant),  a.  [<  L.  arnto, 
arms,  +  *»ita«(f-)*,  ppr.  of  tonarc,  souud  (mm? 
sonant) ;  s Quested  by  armisonous,  q.  v.]  Hatue 
Ash. 

(ar-mi»'o-nuu),  a.  [<  L.  armuo- 
Nita.  <  arma.  urain,  +  «imirr,  sound:  «cc  mmtufi, 
and  ef.  rirmijwMdjtf.]  Sounding  or  rustling  with 
arms  or  annor.  Hailc]). 

armistice  tiir'miMis),  n.  [<  P.  armittur  =  Sp. 
Pg,  ariuiifticio=  It.  (inatxH.-iti,  <  NU  nrmiVtfifiiim, 
a  ei-s.tntiou  of  liostilitioa,  <  nrm<i,  arms,  +  sti- 
Hnm,  <  Mia  tun,  a  standing,  pp.  of  tutrrt,  i-ousc 
to  slnjxl,  fix,  reduplicated  from  nUire,  staud: 
ar*  »f<iff,  ntaml.  t'f.  miMtte.  iMfarnfioe.]  A 
temporary  suspension  of  liostilitie.i  by  conven- 
tion or  agreement  of  the  parties;  a  truce. 

But,  wlilleanarmufwrlianluterTal  in  waratidmppoata 
a  return  lo  II,  a  |ncc  la  a  return  to  a  atalc  of  amity  and 
liit.Tv>iiirse.  ImplyliiK  im  intentlxii  to  i>x»irnn**ni>e  hoatlll- 
tie*.  An  rt/uii«riiv  a£aln  U«vea  (lie  ijut^thini  of  the  war 
□nwltled,  twit  a  peace  impltet  in  ita  term*  Ulat  re. treat  ef 
wrou***  hoi  been  obtalneU,  i*  that  tike  Intetitlon  U  re. 
noiuu-ed  of  weUng  tu  obtain  it. 

ITeotUejr,  lulrod.  to  luUir.  Law,  i  ISO. 

armless1  {arm'leu),  a.  [ME.  armies;  <  arml  + 
-Irss.]  Without  arms.  In  iW..  n^lfl<»Ur  ai*lle«l 
to  the  Li'/aiVik-Aui,  or  tboae  oehinodenna,  at  aea-iirc-hln* 
and  aea  eueuuilien.  whleh  liare  no  dtatlnct  rays  or  aniu, 

armless-'  (irtu'lvx),  a.  (<  arnfl  +  -Jm.]  Des- 
titute of  weapons;  defeuselees. 

9paiti  lylnK  armfaia  ai 

armlet  (lirtu'lct),  n 
Bx;  suggested  pit 


Cum|iUta  Aenue  of  iift- 
>>  V 

I.  Cnoirxl  tMtmet  wt 
upfft  the  Hr^wl.  J,  hood  <A 
lettaef :  fl.  i*jn.iiU>r<:>iAl!i. 
tntil  iKumt  ti>  tiie  Kuou. 

Ultn  a  (Mat   Lrf  U.  1 


r  «b*1  l^quipment  frit  m«n  4ml 
hone,  .irjout  t^qr. 
a.  A  heaump  of  taiyc  brJnxtr. 
mam  o*xt  a  ki_eel  enp  ,  tncctin  ur 
•ecrcti.  It  tu.it  nn  rlcnc  nr*  iiTrvi1< 
•ittVfl,  U»e  viis  "t-tfn  00I7  in  i(trl.  *»>J 
rcwr-.l  "laiet'.ly  upaa  the  Mituur  i>f  the 
netst-    .f,  ni'cClE  !«m  tin  txrh  khoal- 

r»i»-ru*M  i  fK  scfuntllla^K.  <<*  av_n«- 

annual  uf  *LJf  wccit  utter  that  irojr ; 
Jkft  l4  t±j«  muk  mnke  »i  the 

htxlT^m**  <rf  the  tiilef ,  A',  thatm- 
ftoti  (of  haiiiii»en><l  imo  -  0,  hoaain^* 
uf  iMrttf  faafunhrkf  rnniMwTkiite  |>fti- 
brttna.  Tb*  jpnr.f  the  *nJ 
.irflr*  f*f  the  rVVrr  Is  trf  tbc  f«ah»n 
uallc  1  UuuWU  mtll ;  th»t  fr.t  ibr 
tbciWr«>r,  It  nee  pn-.jafrly  «  bttAcrt, 
pvrtL>j>f  *  brbicne 


haultt-rfc  uf  trtnil  t**c)»r»  bo 
th4  kam  40.1  h  1lTl<b*'i  He* 
fof?  *i*J  ttblti  1 1  the  (ant' 
barMiti  k4l  ■  I  lira/  ik  irt,  4tv)  a 
wm  un<t^tU>«  a.iA4jha>rk  ami 
fjiTft«.t  tn  itvt  wme  »it; 
tbc-  bell  it  vnly  .1  l«dtbct 
Ittitp     with    iiiKklr ;  the 

imaih  iouttile.1  *-r  bowrJ 
w  it-w-x*c,  aii't  hlmi|{ht 
k*Vth  wtf* ;  ttif  r>r 
ilmuitv!*,  *f*  'rf  'M  ill,  iitil 
the  ^b.«  -f  koi-.be*.  Tbc  Uokrw  w»  ntV»  «m  Ir-.t—i  th*  h«U. 
hcrt  ;  tbr  ckmtui  tela.^t,  rurtlv.  TW  vbauwt  ofte«  <ro.er«<l  th«  fed, 
rr-l'lacLaa;  the  lboc*. 

potir,  u  thick  ikim,  fonncnU  id  linen  or  of  iUk,  ntuflod 
with  vt'|<v4«bl«  flbvr,  or  dla.1o  u(  tziauy  thklui<«*t«  of  nib* 
trrtnJ,  (1iin  plaU-H  of  Iturn  ur  invLat  b«'w«h1  to  womv  tcitUe 
f*liili  *i,il  1iii>|»4i.ir  *,'t,r  oik  anotlHr  llkv  ecal«4,  t  U.  I  bu- 
*H>  ttw  tut n»i nitx*'  »*»  tht  nr»t  pltHM»  *'t  briuor  U>  Mithatlo 
In  tolW  metal.  (Sec  Mtmrt.)  rti<niT>-*-k>iJi*.l  a  *..]».»  iul- 
nut  fr\.in  »  very  f*rlj  prtii>l,  (.Vv  iTMintjj  anil  fA^mx,) 
Thin,  »lth  (lie  nelrnrt  and  IIm  cr>-«Tr«  (tt*<  ^rvnnX  c»n- 
stitutt-tl  tlif  wlinle-  aniiornf  tlir  hcuvy  ttni.t*J  firurk  wurinr 
vt  bastiric  (liiifK  Dir  Koamn  Uirtuiiar>'  «'u  lo  frcnieral 
iliDllitrty  *nno<lt  rxmu  tln.ct  wijttiha  wnly  cup  Krvan-. 
Chal  1.  inall  wm  IntPHluof*!  In  tht  armor  of  tlw  Rom  mi 
nA^irtry,  Tho  Norman  (nvmlfr:  *rf  Kngl&mt  tn  lt)r3G  wi.rv 
a  coolcml  lwlmct  with  a  nuaJ  or  strorur  projecting  piooo  of 
lrun  cumin?  down  urcr  Uw  tume,  mad  lung  ^wiu  i»T itntT  U> 

( 


ppt-n.        Uotrea,  Letter*,  L  X 

[<  nrwi  +  *tety  dim,  suf- 
by  armilUt,  <i.  v.  Of. 

A  little  arm: 
a*,  an  armtrt 
of  tho  sea. — 2. 
An  ornament 
for  tho  arm; 
Bpwifieally,  a 
metal  band  or 
ring  worn  up- 
on the  npper  aim.— 3.  That  jtart  of  a  dress 
wWre  tin*  sleeve  joins  tho  Bhoulder. 
armoird  (iir-rawoT*),  h.  [F.:  aoe  ambry.]  An 
ambry;  a  larjfn  wardrobo  or  movable  cupboard, 
with  dotrrH  and  shelves;  especially,  one  which 
in  inolosotl  or  flhnt  in  with  doors  from  base  to 
cornice .  and  is  simple  and  roomy  in  detain, 
armoirier  iUr'mor-i),  a.  (>\]  An  old  form  of 
armory'*. 

'1\»  \t  f/rr;it  aim  tin  to  *lc»»t*  thtfir  subject  l»y  tracltiif 
ttm  u«r  i.(  aniM.t>k«r  to  tint  putllaivli*  aiwl  brrov*  "f 


C<nrikt{  Am*:*,  uLuut  tjv*~ 
j.  A,  battiatet  with  *icr*i  B, 
ttV^W  (am*il  cd  cbain-m-iU ;  c", 
i«*wl*t  i4  Mjontt  ••l»tc»  of 

Iftlll  'Jt  .led,  Ca>ih  Oil*  ffit  Cltd  t'> 

as  uocf  .V-juSiet  or  Ucket  <J 
lia^n,  *ilk.  or  Jr-»«hn  (hu  crir*- 
l«r ..  urn**  t.:-  bijchcf  th-«  n  tv*  if«w 
\a'  \.  *inl  <^«mi<>nib>  tiotUi  Nd 
tL*  Ijiirr  paa*u^r«  .  /',  t-^a^ilctn 
U-v-nt-  l\  .  urr.U.t,  »^.(.:h 
ih,  tfiwcter.  ItnluJcJ  In  f> ;  F, 
pmmllrt  nl  icf«t>rfi  trtth  l«mt<>t 
m%  *fMvu.tiit  *t*tl  »a«l  lua--k 
trf  hjo-J  lotcic'1   *ilh  a  tte;l 

ptltr.  .  t,,   akitt   (if    aji    Urea  ur 

i  t^-tii  kli'l-^hf  fftc  ■•■-:»  .tn-jiber 
|:\«  ttw  0^lT<*f  ■  lnUler  »  IjiiI 
i"*(h  l  iwt  ^  riT*':^!  *.rt  *  wriM 
of  v<fi»cjl  vtiai|H'Y »rlurT  ot  le-lh- 
cr  ;  //,  tailiLATf  belt  a*-mte  I  *u 
the  towwat  U«tr  \  lhc  %w^»il  w  =.»» 
HKiirf' 1  lo  t-*|r.  Nil  t»,i  hrWt 
mi  -hlnnlc  ri»clc«l  10  (hr  cudbc  i 
/,  rutOir,  ot  thtfh-ptcrc.  La  t«ru 
»>*Tt,  ruinnKtftr  I'Jf  hi*a;«*  ami 
f'^f-^J  by  l>«-k*  i  T.  J.»mr\  or 
t*»{  t-jbeie,  lb  t»u  ivirta  Jke  llic 
cwt*e«  :  A,  ffr.iulllK'rc  -«knc-r- 

Cil.lT.t;  /,Vi|I.T<t  ilfvrt.tllpa-.tC) 
U»ll»n£   ttu  u»ct  ' 


armorer 

whleh  were  te*e«l  rirj(f«  r>r  platea  of  metal,  and  the  trailer* 
hail  lefi-eotertiiK-r,f  ilmilar  litake.  A  century  later  chain* 
mail  waa  In  eonuuon  uae.  Hie  kniifllU  ij  the  tiriM-  of 
Uiehanl  I.  nf  Kiiclaml  (cVrur  ite  Li. mi.  llsu  I iw)  wore  a 
long  hauberk  of  i-Tiain  mail,  reaehiui;  to  the  knee  or  Im'Uiw. 
with  lotut  ilee1(4  el<i«a>l  at  the  elnl«  i«j  ae  to  form  ulovea, 
ami  ailh  o|ietiln«r«  In  lhc  iMi»  tllMUuli  wlikh  the  lianiln 
eotilil  |uiw>l.  leavtiw  tlw  eUnea  Fiam;lii»-  ilown  from 
the  wrtu ;  Ixiac  of  the  aame  make,  cither  >  olefins  the  f«>t 
or  worn  with  ahu.^  of  «troni«  leallur;  or  aonetiiuea  Ions 
ho**;  of  leather  lacr.1  or  lmekle.1  like  inouern  erotrrv 
A  h>«»l,  ealhil  the  eaiuail.  •onietiinea  of  thaln  mail,  x.iue 
timea  of  leather,  eovereil  the  lteail  oikI  deKeiideil  to  the 
aliouldera,  and  upon  tiiti  tettod  the  iron  helmet,  either  of 
cotitrat  fonn  or  routi<l«»l  or  aojni  elu>|N'il,  »llli<iol  u»nr. 
pmwliut  on  the  head  at  Ha  lower  eilnr.  wlwn-  It  t»  otun 
M^-nre^l  to  the  carnal!,  and  rialnu  aliove  die  rroan  of  the 


lteail.  Very  rarely  in  tbta  rei^n  a  eloooil  helmet  won  uaed. 
aa  aeen  on  a  aeol  of  King  Richard  L ;  behneta  of  IhU  form 
became  eunumin  early  in  the  relioi  of  Ilennr  III.  <iil«- 
li7iX  By  the  time  of  Uenry  IV.  (ijtw-]«n)aml  hi*  luva- 
atori  of  KraiKie  (I4U>,  the  kiilvht  woa  ion>i.le»ely  elothed 
In  armor  of  )>latea,  <haln-inall  fx  liut  wd  at  the  jum  tlon 
of  the  llmlift  with  the  InmIt,  at  the  cliiow-  and  knee-liiinta, 
and  for  a  bood  eovering  tne  tojt  of  the  eoncleL  Finally, 
under  Henry  VI.  (|««j  iwij,  at  about  the  time  that  Ibe 
tiinllsli  were  driven  out  of  rranee  (Ub3l,  tile  iuil  of  annor 
reaehod  ita  coinpleU)  develojwictit,  lieiUK  forired  of  thill 
ateel  to  tit  tl»  t»«1y  ami  linilw,  wel<hliui  not  »kt  «i  or  TO 
IKiunda  in  all,  anil  allowing  of  free  iiboTement.  Hi  la,  how- 
ever, waa  extremely  coatly.  The  armor  worn  in  Joust*  andi 
toiiraamenta  waa  very  different  after  the  twelfth  rcnmry* 
from  that  wimi  iu  war,  being  heavier,  and  uetther  allowing 
the  knight  to  dianiount  without  oauatance  nor  arr<irttinj( 
him  ad  equate  jtrottt-tfim  If  diamounted.  I'or  war,  in  »pit<* 
of  the  Kencral  adoption  of  nreamw.  anixir,  Uionch  not  lu- 
veatina  the  whole  body.  continuM  to  lie  worn  by  «i<lteeni 

and  mounted  men  until  the  elote  cif  the  aevetlleenth  cen* 

tury,  ill  tile  wars  of  Lotus  XIV. 's  reign,  and,  Indeeil,  sur- 
vives to  this  day  in  the  ltelmeta  oihI  cuiraaaea  of  tetlain 
oinat  of  eavalry.  (The  cu>a  are  troin  v^,llet-le-lHie'a 
"  Wot.  du  Mohlller  francais.  J 

Q.  The  metnllio  sheathinK,  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection against  projectilen.  for  a  ship  of  war  or 
tho  expoaed  face  of  a  fortification. —  3.  Fiifiirav- 
tivelv,  a  defenaivo  co^'erinp  of  any  kind;  that 
which  Bert-pa  aa  a  uroteetion  or  aafeguanl;  a 
bulwark:  tued  in  cod),  and  hot.  of  the  protoc- 
tivo  envelop  «r  cover  of  an  animal  or  a  plant, 
aa  tho  acaloaof  ft  ft*h  or  the  platea  of  a  croco- 
dile. 


There  la  no  < 


.Inst  fate. 


SJHrley. 

In  one  apex-lea  (hurtihlllN]  the  Mil  itnaorreaeniblcs  auni«- 
what  tho  groat  leeuree*!  horn  of  tlie  rhtriiKuroa- 

Sfi.  ,twer.,  N.  a.,  I.V.  73. 

In  Euruve  the  culdea  •■ooUlii  from  fire  to  seren  wlrea, 
each  iiiaulatwl  with  initu  prMia.  aixl  tlw  nhvle  protected 
with,  an  arwuir  of  Iron  wires  or  iron  pine, 

Oraer,  Diet.  1/  Rlci  trtelty.  p.  ICS. 

4,  In  maqnrtism,  same  as  rtmrnfirrr,  0.  [Hare.] 
-  Maacled  armor.      •  u../  -  i'.  .'.  —  Submarine  armor. 

n  water-tiffbt  eovurimi  worn  by  a  diver;  a  dlvlng-divaa. 
The  essentia]  part  of  the  armor  Is  a  metal  helmet,  lanre 
euoiurli  to  permit  free  movement  of  the  head  within,  jnrc»- 
videJ  Willi  windows  for  outlook,  ami  conneeted  wtth  a 
breast plato  which  preveiiU  any  cuni|irewduii  of  the  liiuira. 
The  ronialniler  of  the  suit  l«  of  Indla  niMier.  Pur.'  air  la 
puropi'd  thr.»U|{h  a  tnbe  opei 
pr^eeted^airalnst  the  wlli.ln 


rt  the  windows,  remorlnir  the  moisture 
upon  them ;  it  theu  becomes  dirt  used  and 
impure  air  uauaru  out  throuch  a  almiUr 


i  with 


c<xaplele  aazi  c/  PU^Annee. 
now  la  HofW,  d»te  »l^«l  t«4°  — 
Ite  €fnrh  of  J-rf<v Ooq 

«l  i!el*n*lv*  aritx 

4.  x.wwt;  A',  ececel  of  tatee 
pl.itrs  f„  »r,|inti  >f!.3liv  ..oe  o»ei 
\>*  mKei.  ihe  kmeoiH^l  une  o»»^ 
ill*;  l-eoealb  U«  j,lM,i™n;  t  C. 
|a,ulclrc<u,  «.,rl>  t>l  iltr«e  »iklw^7 

|Ai'.e\  the  rviit.|oin<i  i^ul-twa 
wual>f  l^*li  tnc  left,  j.u.l  lf>  knr. 
at  i>l^te  csp^Lic  nf  tirta^  tiffceft 
la  *lln«  the  Uk,  lo  (oil  In 
retf  .  3.  .vtlod.itte  toxc-tnt :  E . 
l^xicit^i.  >f  vp|«e  pan  M  r^w 
Ul ;  /  .  |un,lffc.  or  k*»*f  |.ul  04 
torielel  ■  Oirse  i«  r»  «liJe 
uae  ntnn  ihr  olh^r  %n  ch»t  Ihe 
h(Kly  ,4rt  t<f.l  f<'f*Af'1.  Sl,it  the 
poiulete  U  w  '.ul  «w^yoretclie 
fiif^  that  lhc  tiodY  r.m  Wnjt 
ww  i ;  o\  *knt  of  two  «  t*» 
lett .  ff,  i  t***  Luyti  totoitatt 
lhiKli-e-,nS  !lhe  lirire  b^tl 
H.llt.1  »  ntwa  .tUlr.1  lh>  ttillle):  /. 
r^mjaete  broiwrt  lit  tutiny  i^eief 
|K»fc.tli  AMI.  uUteJ  jo  J  f.-r^rtsl 
■I  ««*ritrl  »lee,e,  oinipovctt  of 
rrf,  L#»<  f ,  YtiitfBtf,  *r^1  tniM- 
tKre;  T.tciuetlelhaelinrnii l^iie- 
tel.  t-til  i€>;tirrJ  U,  trxmlifste  uf 
A',  ruuhs:  /.|ttn,b: 


is  breathed,  the  impure  air  uaaaim; 
tul^..   Welnhta  are  attached  to  the  waist,  and 
to  tho  shoes.   A  stomal  line  affords 
attendants  otiovo. 
armor,  armour  (Br'mor).  r.  f.    [<  armor,  it.] 
To  cover  with  armor  or  armor-pUte. 

The  trees  were  yet  arowlng  ami  the  Iron  unmhicd  wllll 
which  a  nary  waa  to  be  built  ami  arMiorraf. 

Lomtl,  Mtudy  Wlnilowa,  p,  151. 

armor-bearer  (ar'mor-lwir'er),  n.  In  ancient 
and  feudal  timea,  one  who  carried  the  armor  or 
weapons  of  another. 

armored,  armoured  (ttr'monl),  p.  a.  [<  armor 
+  -f  t*.]  1.  Equipped  with  arms  or  armor. — 
2.  Covered  with  armor,  as  a  atrip  or  the  face  ot 
a  fortification;  annor-plat«d. 

The  "Stonewall"  was  a  mm  with  armored  sides. 

J.  IL  Soiep,  lUockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  221. 


]  wIiow  p«cii]lar  armonrtd  forma 
Intilrato  a  low  stain  of  orwaiiinatloii. 

f'fiiuji,  /oi^lctftT  ( trans. V  p.  177. 

armorer,  armourer  (Ur'nigr-er).  n.  [Seeo«d 
furm  now  nsunl  in  Kiittland;  <  ME.  armorer,  fir- 
mer er,  armurer,  <  AF.  armnrer,  OF.  armurirr  (F. 
fimKrieT),  <  orwurf,  armor:  se<»  armor  and  -e-r.] 

1 .  Formerly,  a  maker  of  or  an  expert  in  armor ; 
hence,  otio  who  had  the  care  of  the  arma  and 
armor  of  a  knight  or  man-at-arms,  and  equipped 
him  for  action. 

The  armourers.  BCCompllshlliK  tho  knight*. 
With  busy  hammers  tkmlug  rlvrta  up, 
Give  dreadful  mit»  of  prrparsatton. 

SUutk.,  lien.  V.,  It.  (cho.l 

Biding  further  past  an  anmirer'f. 
Who.  with  hack  turn'd,  and  how'il  ahov 
Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  hu  knee.  Trnnym 

2.  In  modern  uae,  a  manufacturer  or  t 
of  military  armB;  specifically,  one  wh 


Ills  work, 
yaea,  Geraint. 

ISan 
the 


i?tt< 
ha* 


Bupervtaton  of  any  collection  or  equipment  ot 
arms.  Tha  armorer  uf  a  ship  has  charge  of  Uk  arma. 
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armorer 

and  seas  tliat  they  urekcpt  In*  condition  At  for  lerrice.  In 
the  British  arm)  uu  ar«Mr»  t  U  sttnrhed  Co  cwh  troop  of 
rsvalr)  and  locai h  i-**iai|inri>-  uC  lursNtrv,  to  clean  the  arm*. 

armor-grating  (Ur'roor-trra'tiug),  m.  In  many 
war-ships,  especially  in  ironclads,  one  of  sev- 
eral deep  iron  gratings  which  ure  Atttnl  around 
the  Ikottotu  of  the  funnel  and  across  its  throat, 
to  protect  the  boiler*  and  uptakes  from  Bhot 
and  shell  during  an  engagement. 

armorial  (iir-iuo'ri-al),  a.  and  h.  [=F.  armo- 
ruii;  <  armory*  +  -ill. )  I.  a.  belonging  to  her- 
aldry, or  to  heraldic  bearings. 

A  rmorUl  -It"'  of  race  and  birth.  WerdmnrlK. 
Armorial  bearings.  See  «r.,.v,  7. 

II*  was  sqrroundcd  by  hl«  i-ourticTs,  with  their  stately 
r-Miiucs.  gtllU-rmg  In  gorgeous  pan.  ply.  mid  |irua<lly  dla. 
IX  tie  armorial  l»arin>n  u<  the  ir  amiiint  housea 

Preset*!,  ?etd.  alel  Liu.,  i.  15. 

A  book  containing  heraldic  bei 


eanu*cf 
rightly 


and  devices;  a  dictionary  of  the 
born*  by  the  persons  named  in  it 
Armoric  (ilr-uior'ik),  «.  and  a.  [<  L.  Armoriea; 
pL,  later  Armoriai,  sing.,  said  to  be  <  Celtic  ar 
(W.  ar  =  Ir.  ar  —  iH#i.  air),  on,  upon,  +  mor 
(W.  m6r  —  Ir.  and  Gael.  muir),  the  sea,  =  L. 
mart,  sea,  =  E.  mere,  lake:  see  mrre1.]  L 
Pertaining  to  ancient  Armoriea,  the  region  in 
the  western  extremity  of  .France  now  called 
Bretagne  or  Brittany.    See  Itrtton. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
lower  Brittany,  one  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which 
hare  remained  to  thu  present  time.  It  i»  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fymrtc  group,  of  which  the  closely  allied  Welsh 
in  the  only  other  living  member. 

Armorican  (ltr-raor'1-kan),  o.  and  n.  La. 
Same  as  Armoric. 
II.  a.  A  native  of  Armoriea  or  Brittany. 

armoried  (ar'mor-id),  a.  [<  armory*  +  -e<P.] 
Ik-eked  with  armorial  bearutgs. 

armoriat  (iir'mor-iBt),  a.  [<F.  armori»le,  <  or- 
mmnc-.  coat  ol  arms:  see  armory*  and  -**<.] 
One  skilled  in  annory  or  heraldic  arms. 

armor-plate  (ar'mor-plat),  n.  A  metallic  plate, 
asuallv  of  iron  or  steel,  intended  to  be  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  ship  or  thu  outer  wall  of  a  fort, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  shot-proof-  A  pro- 
tection of  iron  (or  ships  was  proposed  in  the  early  tiart  of 
Uic  present  century,  but  the  Itrat  practical  aMdlcation  of 
it  was  probably  to  the  t  rench  Ikiutlntf  Issttrrw-s  used  In 
the  Crimean  war.  The  success  of  these  led  the  French  to 
construct  "  La  Ohilrc,"  thu  first  of  the  so-called  ironclads, 
'  ■Tiililetcd  In  1*01 .  11lis  vessel,  wldch  had  4-inch  wrought- 
lion  pistes  over  a  backing  •>(  altuul  S  feet  in  thickness, 
•»  apccdlly  folluwcil  in  lest  by  the  "  Warrior  "  and  otlnet 
cum. 4  the  same  class  hallt  by  the  Urittah  government, 
wtUi  41-inrh  plate*  over  18  inches  of  teak  hacking  Roth 
the  thickness  ana  the  misting  power  of  the  armor  have 
been  Increased  as  mure  powerful  radnance  l>as  been  In- 
vented. *.<*)led  "  compound  armor  plates  "  were  early 
adopted,  consisting  of  s  hard  steel  face  welded  upon 


soft  Iron  buck.  Tills  proving  to  \k  too  Willie,  belter  re- 
sult* were  obtained  by  nil  tempering  the  face  uf  a  homo- 
geneou*  steel  plate.  The  mutt  notable  advances,  bow. 
ever  In  the  niaiiufaclursol  armor-plat,  time  heel;  duet-, 
the  use  nf  nlekeUtrel.  and  the  Invention  "f  Hie  |.r<KC*» 
otlscc-hartlenliigkiiowiiMkarretii/iaii  (whlchsiei.  I  pun 
the  Uttirr  varioiu  luiprarement*  have  been  iun.1. .  In  re- 
cent foreign  ships  the  maximum  thickness  of  am>or-|>latc 
is  sb.,ut  is  liw:hea  In  the  Vnlted  States  uavy  the  moxl- 
inu  11  tbirknest raKes In  Uie  monitors frtim  into  isn^chc^ 
sud  Iji  the  Islest  battleships  (as  the  "Kcnivsrye. "!-<*!  it  Is 
17  Inches.  See  ironclad.— Armor  plate  cradla,  a  device 
iwed  lot  landing  ami.ir  i.lstr.  It  is  placed  near  the  fur 
lur*.  and  the  piste  is  I  id,  I  within  it  while  hot.   The  Ik  d  Is 


'28  v  late.  Hars  are  slndlsrly  tdsevd  aN,^c  tlie  plate, 
sad  the  twndina  Is  elfectcd  h)  drlvlnv  woiliies  Utsmo 
tV  nj>p>-r  h.-irs  iuul  the  nj,per  surface  of  the  plate,  uhUh 
ts  thus  forced  down  upon  tile  lied  bars. 

arraor-plat«d  lir'mor-pla'ted),  o.  Covered  or 
protected  by  iron  plates,  as  a  vessel  for  naval 
warfare;  iron-clad. 

armor-shelf  (ar' mar-shelf),  ».  An  Iron  shelf 
or  ledge  projecting  from  the  sides  of  an  armored 
war-vessel,  anil  forming  a  support  upon  which 
the  armor-plate  and  armor-backing  rest. 

armory1  (ilr'inor-i),  it. ;  pi.  armoru*  (-iz>.  [In 
Ktittluttd  usually  spellej  armoury ;  early  mod. 
E.  armory,  armoury,  nrmery,  sometimes armary, 
<  SIE.  armarye,  arnrrit,  armurie,  <  armsrc,  ar- 
mor (see  armor  and  -y).  but  practically  r-quiv. 
to  and  later  often  written  as  if  arm  +  -t  ry,  a 
place  for  arms,  arms  collectively :  sec  arm"  and 
•cry.  Cf.  OP.  flriN/weTie,  armmrit,  mod.  F. 
arBt«rcr»>.  an  armory,  arsenal.  The  word  has 
been  confused  to  some  extent  with  armory*.] 
1.  Arms  or  armor  collectively ;  a  collection  of 
arm*  or  armor. 

Itloe-eyed  maid,  thy  spear ; 
Thy  club,  Alchlvt :  all  tint  armoury 
Of  lisaven  I*  too  tilth. !       «.  sejaotu,  Iv.  6. 

Celestial  mrmmtry,  shields,  helms,  and  syeara. 

WUm,  I:  U,  Ir.  660. 
What  a  range  uf  abstract  thought,  what  an  oraiei-y  of 
'   lie  weapons,  .  .  .  do  the  epistles  of  tlie  learnvd  Fanl 
t :         O.  P.  M*r$h,  Ucts.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  tB. 


I  by  iiunier.ii*,  ross  linrsof  iron, so  placed  that  their 
edur*  correspniKl  t.  the  curve  ilchlied  In  the  flu. 
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S.  A  place  where  arms  and  Instruments  of 

war  are  kept.  In  the  t  utted  States  the  suit  militia 
art-  usuully  provided  with  armories,  which  include  also  of- 
fices, drill  pxifiu,  etc. 

3.  A  place  where  arms  and  armor  are  made ; 
an  armorer's  shop;  an  arsenal.  [U.  S.] — 4. 
The  craft  of  an  armorer. 

armory*  (iir'uior-i),  «.:  pi.  armoric*  (-iz).  [In 
England  usually  spelledarmoMrt/  ;  early  mod.  E. 
armory,  armoury,  armrry,  <  latt<  ME.  armorye, 
armoirit,  <  OK.  171-woirK',  armoieric,  iu  pi.  ar- 
Moirii.*,  arms,  cognizances,  sautcheons,  ^  nr- 
Moier,  armoycr,  armoicor,  armoircr,  one  who 
arms,  <  armoicr,  armoycr  (mod.  V.  ar- 
—  It.  armeggiarc),  blazon  arms,  <  ante*, 
anus :  see  anw2.  <*f.  armory!.]  1.  The  science 
of  blazoning  arms;  the  knowledge  of  coat- 
armor;  heraldry. —  2.  An  armorial  ensign;  a 
crest  or  heraldic  emblem ;  arms. 

Henry  VII.  united,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  tlie  white  rose  and  line  red.  the  anwon'es  of  two 
very  powerful  families. 

Sir  II.  r«fh»u,  raiiegyrtc  of  Charles  I. 

3t.  Ensigns  of  war;  colors, 
armory*!,  a.  [After  armory*  and  F.  anwoirc 
(see*  urtNOsrv),  tilt.  <  E.  armarium,  whence  indi- 
rectly amhry  jttid  directly  armary ;  see  ambry 
and  armary,  and  cf.  armoryl.]  A  cupboard ; 
an  ambry. 

annosiet,      A  variant  of  arissan. 

armour,  armoured,  etc.    See  armor,  etc. 

armozeen,  armozina  (ar-mo-zen').  h.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  armaanc,  armr*ine,  <  OF.  arme- 
rin,  F.  armoitrin  =  It.  crmcfiio,  <  ML.  ermeti- 
tnu;  origin  unknown.]  A  kind  of  taffeta  or 
plain  sillE,  used  for  women's  and  also  for  men's 
wear  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  earlier. 

armpit  (Hrm'pit),  n.  [<  ME.  armepytl ;  <  arm! 
+  pi  (1 .  ]  The  hollow  place  or  eavity  under  tho 
shoulder ;  the  axilla. 

arm-ra«k  (iinn'rak),  n.  A  frame  or  fitting  for 
the  stowage  of  arms. 

axm-rast  (linn'rest),  n.  Something  designed 
as  a  rest  for  the  arm ;  ftpecifloallv,  that  portion 
of  a  choir-stall  which  is  designed* to  support  the 
arms  of  the  occupant  when  he  is  in  either  a 
leaning  or  a  standing  posture ;  also,  the  carved 
end  of  a  bench,  as  in  a  church-pew. 

arm-saw  (arm'sa),  h.  Same  as  haHd-tau.  See 
art  ir. 

arm-scye  (itrm'si),  n.   Same  as  srsc. 
artn's-eadt  (iirmz'eud),  n.  Thu  end  of  tho  arm ; 

a  good  distance  off.  I>rytlen. 
arm's-length  <  arinz'lengih),  ».   A  spac*  equal 

to  the  leugtli  of  the  arm.  To  ks«p  at  arm  »- 

letlgXh,  rtgnratlvely.  to  keep  oft  or  at  a  distance  ;  not  to 
allow  to  cuivc  Into  i)i«e  cTintact  or  famlliarll) .—  TO  WOtk 
at  arrn'a-len£th.  lo  work  dUuulvautjmeously  or  awk- 
wardly. 

ann-sling  (arm'sling),  n,    A  sling  of  linen  or 
other  fabric  for  supporting  the  forearm  when 
fractured  or  otherwise  injured, 
arm-span  (urni'spun).  n.   Thu  span  or  reach  of 
one's  arm ;  au  arm's-length. 
Not  too  wide  fur  the  ac«jj«in  of  the  ullvcrer. 

H'oris/i»j>  KmipU,  1.  SIX 

arm's-reach  (ilnnz'r&eh).  it.  Tlie  reach  of  the 
arm;  the  distance  to  which  the  arm  can  reach: 
as,  to  bo  within  arm't-rcach. 
armstrong  (iiim'strong),  ».  (<  ors»i  + 
A  local  English  name  of  the  oommo 
Polygonum  aricularc. 
gun.   See  gun. 

(arm'swep),  a.  The  leDgth  of  reach 
or  sweep  of  an  arm.    Brotcnina.  [PoeticaL] 
arniulett  (ar'mu-let),  a.   A  form  of  armilM  or 
of  armlcl.  [Kare.] 

armnre  (ilr'mur),  a.  1».  The  regular  Middle 
English  form  of  ttriaor.  Chaucer.— 2.  A  woolen 
or  silk  fabric  woven  with  a  surface-ridge  form- 
ing a  small  pattern,  as  a  diamond,  etc. 
army1  (ar'mi),  a.  (<<irmi,  ».,  +  -yl.] 
ing  of  or  abounding  in  arms  or 
branching;  spreading.  [Rare.] 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

HI*  arm**  shade,  /turns, 

army-  (ar'mi),  n. ;  pi.  armies  (-mix).  [Early 
moo.  E.  also  armic,  <  ME.  armyc,  armryc, 
armee,  <  OF.  armre,  mod.  F.  armeVi  =  Sp.  Pg. 
armaaa  =  It.  armala,  <  ML.  urmata,  an  antiod 
forco,  army,  prop.  fem.  of  L.  urmafos,  pp.  of 
«rs»«rc,  arm,  <  arma,  anns:  see  arm*,  and  cf. 
ormtidrt,  itnuin,  doublets  of  uratjf.]  If.  As 
annod  expedition. 

In  the  Crete  sn 
At  many  a  noble  armtt  hsdilu  no  ha, 

Ckawrr,  U<n.  Prul.  to  C.  T.,  69. 

2,  A  large  body  of  men  trained  and  armed  for 
war,  and  organized  in  companies,  battalions, 


arnee 

regiments,  brigades,  or  similar  divisions,  under 
protier  oflScers.  In  general,  an  army  in  modern  tuuas 
c^nslstH  of  Infantry  and  cavalry,  with  artillery,  although 
tin  untou  of  the  three  is  nut  essential  to  Its  constitution, 
tlM<  two  tatter  being  adjuncts  Pi  the  lufantr).  A  miles  are 
designated,  acconlllig  to  tltelr  objects,  duties,  field  of  uper- 
atlollst  etc.,  as  ojfrnstiv  or  d</cnsiee,  ciftvciwe/,  Uiirsadulf;, 
txtir <rni0,  arandiuir  or  regular,  army  of  obttrui-fwin,  araiy  of 
otifernafioM,  army  of  ineasuin,  anny  of  eeeifiHitift.il,  army  of 
rrtrm,  etc.  The  forces  employed  in  the  large  war-fleets 
of  former  times  were  called  ruirai  aruues. 

The  essential  cliaracteTistlca  of  an  army,  by  which  it  Is 
distinguished  from  vUlrr  asaemlitnges  of  armed  men,  are 
its  national  character — that  is,  its  representing  more  or 
leas  the  will  and  the.  power  of  the  nation  or  its  rulers— 
and  it*  organlnuon.  tfwyc  Brit.,  II.  htm. 

3.  A  great  number;  »i 


The  locust,  ...  the  rankerwurm,  and  the  caterpillar, 
and  the  paliuerworui,  my  great  army  which  I  seul  aiDoug 
you.  Joel  IL  IS, 

The  notilc  mnny  ol  martyrs-    Axis-  0/  Cbmnsen  Praj/er. 

Army  Acta,  a  aeries  of  English  statntes  paved  each  year 
to  provide  for  the  army.— Army  Regulations,  the  title  uf 
11  word  issued  b>  the  I'  lilted  Slate,  government,  containing 
the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  rule*  of  the  cooiniandcr-in- 
chief  for  the  management  of  (lie  army  both  In  peace  and 
in  war.-Oraiid  Army  of  the  Republic.   See  repwMte. 

BalvaUon  Army.  §almtim.-  Standing  army, 
a  tieruianciiUy  organized  luuitary  force  kept  up  by  a 

army-cloth  (ilr'mi-klAth),  n.  Cloth  from  which 
soldiers'  uniforms  are  made. 

army-corps  (kr'mi-kor),  ».  [<  orw«2  +  corp*; 
a  translation  of  F.  corp*  ofnrsteir.j  A  corps 
which  is  made  up  of  several  divisions,  and  em- 
braces every  arm  of  the  service,  thus  forming 
an  army  complete  in  itself,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  general  officer  of  higher  rank 
than  a  divisional  officer.  In  the  British  army 
throe  divisions  make  an  army-corps.  Some— 
times  abbreviated  A.  C.    See  <Hr»»io». 

army-list  (ar'mi-list),  n,  1.  An  English  pub- 
lication (as  title,  Army  Lie)),  issued  periodi- 
cally, containing  a  list  of  the  officers  In  the 
army,  tho  stations  of  regiments,  etc.  In  the 
United  States  then?  is  a  similar  list,  called  the 
.Inns  Register. —  2.  Figuratively,  the  officers 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  list. 

They  ride  and  walk  with  half  the  arm*  liM,  .  .  .  andyei 
the  Miss  O  Uradys  are  Hiss  O  tirades  still. 

rfidrJenty,  Vanity  Pair.  tltlL 

army-worm  (ttr'mi-werm),  n.  A  name  given 
totlte  larva  of  Lrueania  uuipuncta  (Karris)  on 
account  of  the  immense  numbers  in  which  it 


oi! 


Amr-oeni  1 

,  sjaIc  mudi;  t,  slsi 


palli*. 


.]  Conslst- 
•  brancheei; 


sometimes  marches  over  a  country,  completely 
stripping  it  of  all  the  grasses  and  young  grain 
in  its  way.  u  undergoes  transformation  in  the  ground. 
Tlie  parent  moth  lis*  a  conspicuous  while  dot  on  the  disk 
of  the  front  wlniot. 

arn  (am),  n.     rgc.,  perhaps  a  reduction  of 
aMrnt,  altft-rN,  of  alder;  or  else  of  Gael. /tarn, 
alder,  a  Ir.  /earn,  alder,  =  W.  gvcm,  aider- 
trees.]    The  alder,  Ainu*  glutinoma. 
arna  (ar'utt),  a.     [Hind,  arna,  fem.  ami.]  A 
name  of  tlie  wild  Indian  buffalo,  Bo*  bubalus 
or  Ituhalux  arni,  notable  for  its  size  and  the 
length  of  its  horns.    Also  arncc,  ami. 
arnatto  1  iir-nat'6),  n.   Same  as  arnotto. 
Am  ant  (ar-nouf),  a.    [Also  as  F.t  Arnaout  = 
G.  Arnaut  m  Serv.  Aruaut.  Arnautin,  Bulg.  Ar- 
nautin,  <  Turk.  Arnaut,  <  NOr.  Appojifnff,  trans- 
posed from  llii^awrs;  for  ".O.jiavIrK,  <  ML. 
Atbanus,  an  Albanian,  +  Jrw,  E.  -ifeS.j    A  na- 
tive of  Albania;  au  Albanian, 
arnee,  ami  (ar'ne),  a.   Same  as  arna. 
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arnica 

arnica  (ar'nt-kjt),  ».  [NX.,  origin  unknown; 
perhaps  a  perversion  of  Ptarmica,  n.  v.]  1. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Arnica.—  2.  [rap.]  A 
genus  of  perennial  herbs,  uatural  order  Cow- 
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cakes.  It  Is  employed  as  n  dye  for  silken,  woolen, 
titulfii,  as  ail  iitixiuury  In  civliu  11  deeper  ahade 
'low*.  and  itleo  na  iicoli»rtti2  Ingredient  lor  bill 


ter,  cheese,  aixl  ehwolau .  ami  forvarnlahc*  and  lacquers. 

Ir'nut,  -not),  it.  [E.  dial.,  = 
Cf.  arlimi  for  mrtff»m/.]  The 


arnut,  arnot 

tartknut,  q, 
earthnut  (t 


(ar'nut. 


not), 
iff  f 


MsuftCalB-tebaree  1  Arnit*  mm/jimI. 

arctic  zones,  with  showy  yellow  flowers  and 
opposite  leaves.  The  moat  Important  species,  J .  won- 
Caita.  the  monnlaln-totacco  of  contra]  Europe,  has  Ions 
bswn  a  popular  remedy  in  flerroany.  /< .  of  pirns  It  found 
in  high  martbern  regions  in  ail  parts  of  the  wortil :  one 
species  it  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  dozen 
others  are  natives  of  western  North  America. 
3.  A  tincture  of  tho  roots  or  flowers  of  A .  mon- 
•mo,  much  used  as  an  external  application  in 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  internally  as  a  stimu- 
lant in  debilitated  states. 

arnicin,  arnlcine  (Sir'ni-sin),  «.  [<  arnica  + 
-4n9.]  An  acrid  bitter  principle  in  the  flowers 
and  roots  of  Arnica  montana. 

ArnoldiBt  (ar'nold-ist),  n.  [<  Arnold  +  -iff.] 
A  disciple  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  in  Italy  in 
the  twelfth  century  preached  against  the  am- 
bition and  luxury  of  ecclesiastics,  not  sparing 
the  pope  himself.  H«  mslntaluitd  the  rabordliiaUoo 
ofUwcclnliutirii)  l<i  th»-  t.-Mi|-ir*l  j»<wor,  and  woeiallned 
Hie  necessity  of  both  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion. In  HID  be  put  hlmaetf  at  the  bead  uf  a  temporarily 
aucvcettol  iBMirrectloo  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pop*.   Be  was  pal  to  death  In  1156. 

Arnold's  ganglion,  nerve.   Sea  the  nouns, 
arnot.  arnott,  n.  See  ansuf. 
arnotto  (ar-not'6),  w.    [In  ▼arious  other  forms, 
amatto,  anatto,  anotto,  anotta,  annatto,  annotta, 
otta;  prob.  a  native  Amer.  name.]  X.Bixa 


OrclUnia,  a  small  tree,  natural  order  Biiacea,  a 
native  of  tropical  America.  M  Ueitrrmciy  common 
In  JnEiiai -  i  .>i)il  .illin  |mrl»  -it  tbi'  West  Indira,  and  has 
been  iriln.-hiccd  into  tri>prnl  regions  n!  the  old  world. 
2.  Tlx-  dye  <>r  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
tbe  seeds  of  this  plant,   rh<  »  l»ar>-  covered  with 

a  reddUh  i>r  rediluh  yi  Hi*n  »«sv  |»ulp,  which  I*  dnuMilvrd 
in  water,  then  ilrii'ilt"  Hie  i'iii  iLitene y  td  putty,  anil  luuile 
ap  111  rulls  or  folded  In  leant,  or  dried  sUll  more  and 


h  we).  AIbo  spelled  artwtt. 
aroeirtV  (ar-o-a'rjl),  n.  [Brax.}  The  Dative 
name  of  a  small  unucardiaecous  tree  of  bni7.il, 
HchinuM  tcrrhitithifoliuti,  the  resin  obtained  from 
which,  uud  also  the  Imrk  and  leaves,  are  used  as 
a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  other  complaints. 
aroid(ar'old),«.  [<  Arum  +  -oW.]  Ono  of  tho 
Arotttor  or  Aracrte. 

Aroideac  (a-roi'de-6),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Arum  + 
•oiiktc]    Same  as  Araeea. 

aroint,  aroynt(a-roiiit'),  e.  [Found onl.-in  the 
expression  "Aroint  thee,  witehf'1  in  two  pas- 
sages of  tihakspere,  and  iu  modern  imitations, 
being  prob.  ShaKspero's  own  adaptation  (aroun  t 
after  nroiiarf  (see  below),  or  with  an  unoriginal 
introductory  syllable  due  perhaps  to  forcible 
utterance,  or  perhaps  merely  metrical,  for 
Voynf,  ryiif,  the  diphthong  oy.  oi  bcinw  then 
and  still  dial,  often  eqttiv.  to  y,  i)  of  an  E.  dial. 
(Cheshire)  proverl),  "'Hunt  you,  witch,'  quoth 
Bensie  Lw^ttet  to  her  mother,"j«)  recorded  by 
Ray  in  1(103,  but  prol*.  in  use  in  Sbakspere's 
time.  <If  original  with  him,  it  eould  not  have 
passed  Into  popular  speech  so  early  as  1603.) 
The  proverb,  which  bears  tho  marks  of  local 
origin,  from  some  incident  long  forgotten,  con- 
tains a  particular  use  of  the  same  verb  that 
occurs  in  E.  dial,  ryafyc  (given  by  Hay  in  con- 
nection with  the  proverb),  ryndta  (Tnoresby, 
1703),  rysf  thee,  an  expression  "  used  by  milk- 
maids in  Cheshire  to  a  eow  when  she  has  bevn 
milked,  to  bid  her  get  out  of  the  way "  (Clark 
and  Wright,  ed.  Hliak.,  1.  c,  note),  that  is,  round 
ye,  round  thee,  move  round,  turn  about ;  rynd, 
rysf,  being  a  diaL  form  of  round:  see  round*.] 
I.  isfrasj.  An  iuterjeotionaJ  imperative,  equiv- 
alent, in  the  passages  quoted,  to  arauntf  be- 
gone f  See  etymology. 

'Mrotnl  thee,  wltclt  I "  the  rump-fed  runyon  erica. 

SAo*..  Macbeth,  1.  S. 

He  met  tlie  ulght-n 
Bld^beraTajht, 

Stuik.,  Leu,  111  i. 
IX  <ro»*.  To  say  "aroint"  to;  bid  begone. 

WtiWtered  cata,  antNltd.  ttoo. 

Mr:  Hnmtina.  To  Ftoah,  itUL 
That  BumbOK,  wbom  thy  aoul  rmnli, 

Bromung,  Two  Poets. 

aroUom  (a-ro'li-um),  a. ;  pL  arolta  (4).  [NL.] 
An  appendage  of  the  tarsus  of  some  insects,  as 
tho  trichoptera,  or  caddis-flies. 
A  abort  caahion  [plantalal  and  two  membranous  artJia. 

r«mt,  ZooL  Claaa.,  p.  uo. 

arolU  (a-rol'S),  n.  The  Swiss  stone-pine,  Pinut 
Cembra. 

aroma  (a-rd'ma),  •>.;  pi.  aromas  (-max),  some- 
times uruwdta  (-ma-t*).  [Early  mod.  E.  aro- 
matc,  <  ME.  aromai,  <  OF.  arowat,  mod.  F.  aro- 
tuaUt;  mod.  E.  directly  (.  L.  art>mc,i.  Or.  doiu/ia 
(aywauir-),  any  spice  orswect  herb;  perhaps  orig. 
the  smell  of  a  plowed  field,  and  so  identical  with 
Jpunia,  a  plowed  field,  arable  land,  <  apattr,  plow, 

—  L.  arare,  plow:  see  oraMe.]  If.  Spice: 
usually  in  the  plural,  spices.  .V.  E.  1>. —  2.  An 
odor  arising  from  spices,  plants,  or  other  sub- 
stances, more  especially  an  agreeable  odor; 
fragrance;  spicy  perfume. 

The  air  bad  the  trap  iMir*hcrn  aroma. 

D.  Taylor.  lands  of  the  Karacon,  p.  S7S. 
S.  Figuratively,  a  characteristic  but  subtle 
quality;  a  pervasive  charm  or  flavor. 
Tlie  aublle  aroma  of  arnlua.  Sofwrday  Hrr 

A  happy  «nrprttv  awaits  thuae  who  come  lo  the  study  of 
tlw  early  llt.  iature  of  Nrw  Knsland  with  the  eipectatinn 
ot  nndlue  it  alKaiethiT  arid  In  sentiment,  or  (old  of  the 
spirit  anil.ruwa  ol  poetry. 

M.  6.  TyUr,  HU*.  Amer.  Ut..  I.  «W. 

-  Byn.  X  Pifuou,  Fntfranff.  etc.    See  nixtf,  n. 

aromatic  (ar-o-mat'ik).  a.  and  n.  [Earlv  mod. 
E.  cirymafict.  -y7i<r,  <  ME.  aromatfti,  <  (  >V.  ara* 
matique.  <  LL.  aromaiicus,  <  Or.  u^cjoarmoc,  < 
Apuua,  gpice.  sweet  herb :  see  <irr>m<j.]  L  a. 
1.  Giving  out  an  aroma:  fragrant;  swwt- 
scctUed;  odoriferous;  of  spicv  flavor. 


Urea!  hliielwrry  l.u.-lit-,  huiiKiuj  thi-  k  wllh  miiiy  blue 
apht'rt*.  •trvmatir  and  iwkI  with  a  KWeetueis  nil  tmpic 
ailiw  ran  atnv   H.  1'  Cm*. ,  Smnelioily'a  Neighbors,  ]k  ail. 

2.  Caused  by  an  aroma  or  fragrant  odor. 

Ilfce  of  a  rose  in  iirY<ino*i>  ikiIii. 

/v./'.         .in  Man.  1.  Son 


3.  In  eh, 


ithet  formerh 


small  group  of  organic  bodies,  of  vegetable 


around 

origin,  which  had  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste; 
uon-  ap]ilied  to  all  those  compounds  which  are 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  benzene,  C6)lfl. 
They  are  dislln^uUhcd  tnim  tlviiw  ot  tin*  fatty  srrlr*  i<y 
Dot  Win);  deriveit  from  luetliatle.  i  II  |,  anil  by  the  fart  tliat 
bydroHt'li  lit  the  uromiitlr  byilrvK-arboiui  Ih  easily  dint>>ilv 
replaced  by  SIlMKl  r  Utllvuiml  rlrmelil  or  railkal.  while 
Iji  compnilli'U  of  the  fatty  Mtries  it  in  not.  Titey  fieiieroity 
rdiitaiu  more  rarlN>n.  al>io,  than  the  oiimti'iuuU  of  the 
fatty  series.— Aromatic  ^Uieiiar,  a  volatile  and  |»wer- 
fnl  perfume  msdc  l>y  addintt  tlHi  easontiftl  r.fla  of  Invriider, 
rto^es.  ete.,  and  often  ramphiie,  to  strona  aretie  arid.  It 
is  an  excitant  in  taintioi:,  taiifruor.  ajul  bra>larhr. 

II.  n.  A  plant,  drug,  or  medicine  which 
yields  a  fragrant  smell,  as  sage,  certain  spices 
and  oils,  etc. 

aromatical  (ar-$- mat 'ideal),  a.  Same  as  aro- 
matic. 

aromaticaily  (ar-A-mat'l-kal  i),  adc.  With  an 
aromatic  or  agreeable  odor  or  taste;  fragrantly. 

arotnatit«  (a-ro'ma-tit),  it.  [CL.  aromatitcn,  a 
precious  stone  of  the  smell  and  color  of  myrrh, 
aromatic  wine,  <  Or.  apuitaTjrr/r;,  aromatic,  < 
ipufta,  spice:  see  aroma.]  1,  A  bituminous 
stone,  in  smell  and  color  resembling  myrrh. —  9. 
A  factitious  wine,  containing  various  aromatica. 

aromatization(a-r6'ma-ti-za'shon),  «•    [<  oro- 
ts«ifi.-c  +  -atian.]    Tho  act  of  i 
matie;  aromatic  flavoring. 

aromatize  (a-ro'ma-tis),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
antmaticcd,  ppr.  aromatizing.  [<,  lato  ME.  aro- 
mufysfn,  <  OF.  aroma H*cr,  <  arttmatisarc,  < 
Or.  a/itiji«rrif«i',  spice,  <  iftutta,  spice,  sweet 
herb:  see  aroma.]  To  render  aromatic  or  fra- 
grant ;  give  a  spicy  flavor  to ;  perfume. 

aromatizer  (a-ro'ma-ti-xer),  ».  One  who  or 
that  which  aromatizes;  that  which  communi- 
cates an  aromatic  quality. 
A  rvmatiztrt  to  enrich  our  aalleta.   Ewlf/n,  AcetarVs.  vL 

aromatous  (a-ro'ma.tus),  a.  [<  aromit(f-)  +■ 
•oks.]  Containing  an  aromatic  principle ;  aro- 
matic. 

Aromochelyina  (ar-o-mok'e-li-rn»),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Aromvrhelgg  4*  -inn.]  A  subfamily  of 
turtles  (tho  stinkpots),  typified  by  tbe  genus 
AroMOChcIv*.  referred  by  Ors  v  bo  his  farnilv  C/i«v 
luilradte^  They  have  a  cruciform  plastron  of  11 
shields,  of  whieh  the  guiar  pair  is  united  and 
linear.  A.  odorata  is  the  common  stinkpot  of 
the  United  States. 

Aromochelys  (ar-A-mok'e^lis),  «.  [KL.,  <  Or. 
apofia,  in  mod.  sense  '  sweet  smell,'  +  rt7.vr,  a 
tortoise.]  A  genus  of  terrapins,  Including  the 
stinkpot  of  North  America,  A.  odorata,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  Aromochelyina. 

arondle,  arondy,  a.   Variants  of  arrondi. 

Aronhold's  theorem*.  8ee  theorem. 

aroomt,  prrp.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  ME.  aroaisa, 
a  rovmc,  on  nun :  a,  on.  E.  as,  to  or  at ;  roust, 
mm,  space,  E.  room:  see  a3 and  room.]  To  or 
at  a  distance;  abroad;  apart. 

I  aroumt  was  in  the  felde. 

CAhucvt,  I|  :iaw  of  Fanir,  |,  MO. 

aroph  (ar'of),  [Said  to  be  <  ML.  aro(nsa) 
nA(ifo*ymt«Tifai),  aroma  of  tho  philosophers.] 

1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  saffron. — 2.  A 
chemical  preparation  concocted  by  Paracelsus, 
used  as  a  remedy  for  urinary  calculus. 

arose  (a-roz').   Preterit  of  arite. 

a  rotelfo  (a  ro-tel'le).  [It. :  a  «  L.  ad),  to, 
with ;  rottlle,  pL  of  rotctta,  a  small  wheel,  disk, 
dim.  of  rota,  a  wheel:  see  rota.]  With  disks, 
roundels,  or  rosettes :  used  in  works  on  decora- 
tive art  in  describing  objects  so  ornamented: 
as,  "an  amphora  with  handles  a  rotclle" (Birch), 
that  is,  having  handles  which,  rising  above  the 
lip  of  the  vase,  form  a  circular  ornament,  often 
filled  with  a  mask. 

around  (a-round'),  prep.  phr.  as  adY.  and  prep. 
[ME.  around,  aronde,  a  round;  <  a'  +  «rB«o3, 
n.  Hence  by  aphercsis  round"-',  a</r.  and  prep.  ] 
L  adv.  1.  In  a  circle  or  sphere;  round  about ; 
on  every  side :  as,  a  dense  mist  lay  around. 
Tlie  cotUi  of  KTcateT  nations  dwell  iti-anaiI . 
Auil  on  tlw  rltfht  and  b  it  the  palace  bound, 

PrHd'H,  tr.  of  Ovid's  MeUmorpb.,  I  843. 
And  nautilit  atnire,  below,  arvumt, 
Uf  life  or  tleutb,  of  aistllt  or  SOUieL 

H'/tiaier,  >ew-Kintland  Leieend. 

2.  From  place  to  place;  here  and  there ;  about  : 
as,  to  travel  around  from  city  to  city.  [U.  S.l 
— S.  About;  near:  as.  he  waited  around  till 
the  fight  was  over.    [If.  S.l 

II.  prep.  1.  About;  on  all  sides;  encircling; 
encompassing. 

A  lanilieiit  flame  arulc,  which  Uf  nllv  tpreail 
Ar:nxt»l  his  browa.  /'ry/eri.  .tniid. 

erer  lies  tbe  enchanted  lun<l, 
rich  lo  thine  own  mn*  'li»playrd. 

Jatut  Very.  Pocua,  p.  hi 
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9.  From  ploeo  to  place:  at  random:  aa,  to  roam 
around  the  country.    [Ij.  S.] 
aroura.  «.    See  antra. 

aroosal  (a-rou'xul'l,  «.  f<  arouse  +  -a!.]  The 
act  of  arousing  or  awakening;  the  state  of  being 
aroused  or  uwskened. 

I  and  activity  «f  our  better  nature.  Hart. 
i  of  tlieae  relation*  [between  the  nrsanlam  and 
swne"  noxtoiu  ntcratl  will  determine  the  annual  of  aomr 
antagonize  feeling.  Jfi«f,  IX.  Mi 

arouse  ta-roui'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aroused, 
ppr.  arousing.  [<  a-1  +  r««w»,  after  arise,  ri«, 
etc.]  To  excite  into  action ;  stir  or  put  in  mo- 
tion or  exertion ;  awaken :  as,  to 
tion ;  to  arome  one  from  sleep ;  to 
mant  faculties. 

trying  with  full  voice, 
"TraiUir,  ovum  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  tut,"  anmmi 
Lancelot  TmnyMm,  tJatnerere. 

Tn«y  [the  women  of  tloethet  aatiafy  for  Uie  protest,  ret 
vn»  ail  infinite  expectation. 

Iforjr.  Fulier,  Woman  In  1Mb  Cent.,  p.  1». 
=  8yn.  To  rouar,  woke  up,  awaken,  animate,  Incite,  Mitnti- 
att*.  kindle,  ««m, 

trOOM  (a-roui'),  n.  [<  arouse,  r.1  The  act  of 
arousing ;  an  alarm.    [Hare.]   Jr.  £•  D. 

arouser  in-rou'xer),  a.  One  who  or  that  which 
arouse*. 

arow  (a-ro'),  prep-  P*r-  »■  adc-  [ME.  arouw, 
a-tVKe,  </  rove,  orates  (early  mod.  E.  also  anw, 
<  ME,  areire,  areatre)  ;  <  aS  +  rw».J  In  a  row; 
one  after  tie  other. 

Her  uaeth  ame, 
i  her  cheeke*  be  rod. 
,  P.  t}.,  V.  xlL  ». 
i  la  rank.  tl«ey  rode 
Dry***,  Flower  and  Leaf,  L  M». 

axpeggiation  (ar-pej-i-a'shgn),  n.  Playing  in 
arpeggios. 

arpeggio  (aT-pej'9),  n.  [It.,  lit.  harping,  <  ar- 
jxygiare,  play  on  the  harp,  <  arpa,  harp,  <  ML. 
arpa,  also  harpa,  harp:  see  sarji.)  1.  The 
sounding  of  the  notes  of  an  instrumental  chord 
in  rapid  succession,  either  upward  or  (rarely) 
downward,  as  in  harp-playing,  instead  of  sl- 
multaneonsly. — 2.  A  chord  thus  sounded;  a 
broken  chord. 

Flayed. 


31? 

arqnerite  (Hr'ke-rit),  n.  [<  Arqucrot,  near 
Coquimbo,  a  seaport  town  of  Chili,  +  -ife2.]  A 
mineral  silver  amalgam,  occurring  in  small 
octahedrons  anil  in  arborescent  forms,  it  con- 
tain* nti  per  cent  of  ailvcr,  and  U  the  chief  ore  of  thy  rich 
ftijrer-ralnea  of  Antucro*. 

arqnifoux  (tlr'ki-fii),  ».   Same  as  ulquifou. 

airl  (iir),  i».  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  arrr,  erre,  <  Icel. 
«rr,  «r=Sw.  iirr=I)ari.  ar,  a  sear.]  A  scar. 
Also  spelled  nr.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

arr-t,  r.  I.  [<  ME.  arren  =  LO.  aires,  vex,  < 
nrrr  =  AS.  ierre,  yrrt,  tone,  anger,  as  adj.  an- 
gry; cf.  Dan.  arriij,  angrv,  which,  however,  is 
commonly  associated  with  Dan.  Norw.  Sw. 
org,  wicked,  bad.  =  0.  org  =  AS.  earg,  timid, 
cowardly.]  To  anger;  vex ;  worry. 
He  urrrd  IkjUi  Uie  clergy  and  -he  laity. 

.V.  Bonn,  HIM.  lAai-ourac,  xir.  21  A.   (.V.  K.  D.) 

arr*t,  r.  i.  [<  late  ME.  am;  cf.  E.  diaL  narr, 
risrr,  imitative;  cf.  "i?  is  the  dog's  letter,  and 
hurrelh  iu  the  sound"  (B.  Jonson):  see  *urr.] 
To  snarl  as  a  dog. 

A  dug  b  .  .  .  foil  and  qnamtaomo,  given  to  am  and 
war  upon  a  Ttrjr  imaU  occaaton. 

Holland,  u.  ot  FlatarcB'i  alonla,  ^  7S«. 

aiTaVt,  »•   See  arrha. 

aiTacach*  (ar-a-kach'|),  n.  [<  Sp.  araeaeka 
(>  NL  JrraoacKi),  of  8.  Amer.  origin.]  A  name 
given  by  the  natives  of  western  South  America 
to  several  kinds  of  plants  with  tuberous  roots, 
and  especially  to  a  species  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Arrataeia,  A.  eseulenla,  which  is 
sively  cultivated  in  the  Andes,  and  has 
naturalized  in  Jamaica.  The  nob  are  dirlded  Into 
auroral  lobes  of  the  alio  of  a  carrot,  which  when  boiled 
rnr  bc^jen  that  of  tae  pariol))  and  that  of  Uie 


written  hari>eggio. 
it  (ar'pen),  n.    Same  as 


arneitt 

arnaannst  (Hr-pen'us),  tt. ;  pi.  arpennl  (-1). 
[ML.,  also  arpennum,  -a,  -is,  etc.:  see  u-rpest.] 
^roe  as  arprut.  lioucicr. 

arpent  (ar'pent ;  F.  pron.  ar-pou'),  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  arpen,  arpinc;  <  E.  arpent  =  Pr. 
arpea,  aripin  =  Sp.  arapendc,  <  ML.  arpcanu*, 
erptnna,  arpeiulwt,  arpendium,  etc.,  <  LL.  ara~ 
jxnvi*,  L.  arepennu,  a  word  of  Celtio  origin. 
Columella  (5,  1,  6)  says:  "Ualli  .  .  .  semi- 
jm^nim  quoque  arepennrm  vocant."  The  wnii- 
>«vtk™  was  oqual  to  14.400  square  feet.]  An 
old  French  measure  for  laud.  lir  a  n.,al  diet  of 
It  mu»l  c.intaln  luo  percliea  uf  r!  fert  each  I  llncarlji », 
lU  aaa  called  the 


11  la  aald  to  be  more  prolific  and 
the  potato.   The  name  la  also  given  to  a 
•peck-a  of  Um  Oxatit,  0.  rroola 
arraceit,  r.  r.   See  oraeri,  arasel. 
arraes^t,  »•    See  arras1, 
arracht)  »•    See  orach. 
arrachet,  r.  t.    See  aracel. 
&rrach(i  lar-u-eha'),  a.    [F.,  pp.  of  arrac)*r, 
uproot:  see  araee^.'}    In  her.,  torn  tip  by  the 
roots :  applied  to  plants  used  as  bf  ariiiga,  and 
to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
severed  by  violence,   irased  is  now  in  more 
general  use. 

arracTk  (ar'ak),  s.  [Better  spelled  arack,  for- 
merly arali,  arae;  now  commonly  shortened  to 
rrt<-i,  =F.  arack=  Hp.  arac  =  Pg.  araea,  araque, 
<  Hind,  aral,  Tamil  araku,  aruki,  <  Ar.  'araq, 
sweat,  spirit,  juice,  essence,  distilled  spirits, 
'argfy,  arrack,  brandy ;  <  'araqa,  sweat,  perspire. 
The  forms  arak,  arki  (Tatar),  and  araki  (Egyp- 
tian) are  from  the  same  source,  the  name  being 
applicable  to  any  spirituous  liquor.]  Originally 
the  name  of  a  strong  liquor  madu  in  southern 
Asia  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  date,  but 
used  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Africa 
for  strong  liquors  of  different  kinds.  It  U  niade 
In  troa  from  the  tap  ot  the  roooa-itaJiu,  anil  In  Jlatavla 
from  rice ;  and  the  arrack  of  rnjtem  anil  northern  India 
la  a  aort  of  rum  di»tllled  from  niolaaaea  rnii. 

hkh 


A  aprvajit  timmtht  In  a  allvcr  tray.  u| 
irge  glai 
of  which  waa  ■uppoaed  u 


.  P""> 

large  glasaei  of  tile  alioinlnahle  uplrlt  ulled  arrti^i:,  each 


>  •.,uare  feet.  I1U«  »aa  called  the  ar;«-nl  roval, 
arprnt  J  ,r  J.jtxuinc*,  or  aryenl  dn  eaux  tt  /or^fa  Tile 
ojnii».ii  arpent  had  «u,nxi  i^uiire  feet,  the  ar|Wit  of  Tliria 
31,IU\  tlwec  uelnu  liwil  on  iwrcaea  of  31  and  I B  feet.  Tin' 
fiJIewlim  arc  tho  i 


arcim  in  ah-i:  arpent  of  TarU.  Jl.lb?:; 
».n  arpent,  «S0*i:  royal  arpent.  M.e;*';  Ciwllab 
*:..«!7x   l'ho  orient  1.  -till  »wd  In  l«.i|.l«na,  .ihI 
of  </iieliec   l,inucrly  al*.i  nr|i*ii,  ary%u«. 
If  he  \k  mailer 

of  poor  ton  HFjn'ivi  of  land  fort)  houra  loiter, 
Lfi  th»:  world  repuUi  me  an  honeat  womau. 

W't*ttr,  l^vil  .  Li»  «'»»«,  UL  X 

•rpentatOTt  (itr'non-ta-tor),  n.  [XL.,  <  ML.  ar- 
jtntsm,  one  of  tfio  numerous  variants  of  L.  arc- 
tot  laml.  IlonritT. 

arpinet  (fir' pin),  «.    Same  as  arjtrni. 
Mquata  litr-kwa'tg),  «.    [XL.,  prop,  arcuatit, 
I«q.  of  L.  arcuatux:  see  arcuate.)  An  old  name 
of  the  curlew,  Sumeniutarquatwi,  from  its  long 
arcuate  hill.    Also  written  arcuata. 

I  (ar'kwa-ted),  «.  [For  arcuatnl :  nee 
Shapcnl  like  a  Imw;  arcuate.  [Bar*.] 
arquebnse,  axquobusier.  See  har- 


mptled  at  a 

O'Duuomn,  McrY,  xi. 

Arragoneae,  n.  and  «.    See  Jragoncse. 
an  ah  (ar'll),  interj.  A  common  Angto-Bnsh  ex- 
pletive, expressing  excitement,  surpriso,  etc. 
arraign1  (a-rtin  ),  r.  t    [<  ME.  nmyi»cn,  areven, 

<  AF.  araintr.  nrrincr,  arcner,  <  OF.  aranicr, 
earlier  araitnier,  arrinnitr  (later  nnrinuacr,  nrfi- 
nvncr,  areuontr,  etc.,  >  ME.  artwnt  n :  see  aria- 

<  ML.  nin'fioarirf,  cull  to  account ,  urTuigu, 

<  L.  ml,  to,  +  ML.  nitianare,  rcuwm:  see  rrwsvii 
undrnfi'i.  C'f.  iWhi;/"1.]  I.  Ill  lair,  to  call  to  or 
net  at  the  bur  of  it  court,  in  order  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty  to  the  mutter  charged  111  an  indict- 
ment or  iilf  orimit  ion.  Tliin  tenn  U  unknown  In  the  law 
of  .Scotland,  ei.e|il  11.  Iruili  (.  .rlauli  tn  iu«in.  In  wlilch  the 
furnw  of  procedure  in  KnaUn-1  and  -^.tlnnd  arc  tlic  aanic- 
Hence — 2.  Tocall  in  i|iie*tioii  for  f»ul(.«,  before 
any  tribunal ;  call  Ix-for.^  the  \mr  of  n-iu<oii  or  of 
t«.-«te;  accuse  or  charge  in  general. 

Th,  y  arrai>'./  »lull  Mnk 
llcncatti  thy  arnteuce.         M  ,tl„n,  V.  I«,  liL  SSI. 
Ia  there  not  t*itiKlhlntt  In  ttic  (it*  n>Uiis  eye 
lif  tin-  i«tor  l-rtit-  Hint  NurT.  n»,  wliti  h  firrniTn* 
The  law  licit  Ud»  It  >ull.  I  !     <l.  W,  llutnw*,  Rntllta. 
r-flyn.  .tcciM',  r  */lr,7-,  t,ulirl.    See  nn-il*-. 

arraign.1  ('i-r-u').  11.  [<  arraiy^il,  c]  Arraign- 
liicut :  tiM,  the  clerk  of  t In-  arraianti,  HUwhutoue, 

arrajgn-t  (a-rtin'),  r.  /.  [Early  mod.  F..  sl«o 
arraine,  artiUf.  <  AF.  arraujnrr,  iiroincr,  the  lat- 
ter uu  error  for  arnmrr  (>ML.  arrflmart-),  OF. 
aramirr,  arnmtr  =  Pt.  arami^r  =  f  >f?ut.  aremir,  < 

arruiMii't,  etc.,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  *MraNilrc,  prob.  orig. 


arrangement 

with  a  sense  subsequently  lost  in  the  technical 
use,  <  Goth,  hramjan,  ux-kramjan,  crucify,  lit 
hang  (cf.  UUti.  rama,  MHO.  runic,  ram,  O  rah- 
min  a D.  raam  =I>nn.  ramme=  Sw.  ram,  frame, 
support),  =  Or.  uptfiav,  upraawivai,  hang.]  In 
old  tan,  tc  appeal  to;  claim:  demand:  in  the 
phrase  to  arraign  an  oftt."  to  demand,  ondh^-nce 
to  institute  or  prepare,  n  sin.  or  an  action, 
arralgner  (o-rft'ner),  [<  arraign*  +  -cr1.] 
One  who  arraigns  or  accuses. 

The  ordinary  name  for  the  Iconocbuta  la  the  armonirrt 
of  Cbriattanity.  Hitman,  Latin  Chriattanlty. 

arraignment  (a-rin'ment),  «.  [<  arraiy/Nl  + 
-inciif.]  1.  Inlaw,  the  act  of  arraigning;  the 
act  of  calling  and  setting  a  prisoner  before  a 
court  to  answer  to  an  accusation.  The  form  usu- 
ally Includes  calliiut  the  prlaotier,  Aofnetiniea  requiring 
him  to  aUnd  or  bold  up  hi*  hand  by  way  ot  Identification, 
reading  the  Indictment  to  him,  ami  aaktag  him  whether 
be  plead*  (Ullty  or  not  giillty. 

2.  Accusation  before  any  tribunal,  as  that  of 
reason,  taste,  etc. ;  a  calling  in  question  for 
faults;  accusation. 

But  tola  •ecTel  amignmtnt  of  the-  king  did  not  content 
the  UBquie*  prelate.    jrUmaa,  Latin  Ctu-tttianity,  vtU.  8. 

The  nil  til  aftUra  .  .  .  aemna  only  aa  amiantrntnt  of  the 
whole  MX.  Drydtn,  Died,  of  .Cacld. 

-  Syn.  1.  Prosecution,  tnipsachinent,  Indictment 

arrameurt,  «•  [AF.,  <  arramer,  aramer,  <  OF. 
arramir,  aramir  =  Pr.  aramir^  <  ML.  arramire, 
adhramlre,  etc.,  pledge,  promise,  appoint:  see 
arraign?.]  A  port-officer  who  superintended 
the  loading  ana  unloading  of  vessels. 

arran  (ar'an),  a.  [E.  diaL:  see  arain.]  A  spi- 
der.  Also  called  arrand.    [Pfov.  Eng.] 

arrand't,  n.   An  old  form  of  cWand. 

arrand-t,  a.  An  old  form  of  arrant. 

arrand3  (ar'and),  i*.  Same  as  arrau.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

arrange  (a-rtnj'),  r.:  pret.  and  pp.  arranged, 
ppr.  arranging.  [<  ME.  araynjes,  arenaes,  < 
OF.  aran^tir,  arengier,  F.  arranger,  put  into  a 
rank,  arrange,  <  a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  rangier,  res- 
oter,  range,  put  into  a  rank,  <  rana,  reng,  reme, 
F.  rang,  a  rank :  see  rani'*  and  range."]  I. 
t.  1.  To  put  in  proper  order;  dispose  or 
t  out  conformably  to  a  plan  or  purpose ;  give 
a  certain  collocation  to;  marshal:  as,  to  ar- 
battle. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  siaav 

Tennprnm,  In  Metnorlam,  crit 
When  we  come  to  nrroaw  our  abape*  and  our  mvaiun- 
menu  lln  hlulogtcal  Inreatlgatioml,  we  find  a  certain  n am- 
ber of  IdcntitLea,  and  a  certain  number  of  variation*. 

£.  D.  Copt,  Orhjln  of  the  Pttteit,  p.  ML 

2.  To  adjust ;  settle ;  come  to  an  agreement  or 
understanding  regarding:  as,  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  bargain. 

0,  weraluippllyarrunyed.    The  baron 

/rcOl^,  Sketch-Book,  p.  20ft, 

3.  In  mafic,  to  adapt  or  alter  so  as  to  fit  for 
performance  by  other  voices  or  instruments 
than  those  designed  by  t':e  composer:  as,  to 
arrosoe  an  opera  for  tho  piano.  -Syn.  L  To  array, 
claaaify,  group,  dlspoae.  aort-  S,  To  fix  upon,  determine, 
atrree  upon,  draw  up  ;  to  deviae,  onfiuiixe,  conatruct,  con- 
coct. 

H.  iNfrniw.  1,  To  make  pn-parations ;  carry 
out  beforehand  such  negotiations  or  make  suet 
disposition  iu  regard  to  some  matter  as  may  be 
necessary :  as,  to  arrange  about  a  passport,  or 
for  supplies;  arrange  with  a  publisher. — 2.  To 
come  to  an  airrccment  or  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  something;  make  a  settlement. 

We  ciuuint  urmn.w  with  our  enemy  In  tills  conjuncture, 
without  alnuidoninit  the  iukreat  of  mankind. 

Auric.     Itcidcidr  Peace. 

arrangeable  (a-rftn'ja-W),  n.  [<  arrange  + 
-ablt  .)    (.'apalile  of  being  urraugecL 

KNhcb  have  crania  made  up  of  Uine*  that  are  no  r 
clearly  amniraMf  Into  mstii-  iiU  like  vcri 
the  cranial  l»«K»  of  tlw,  ldKh«t  mammal. 


pardoned 


of  Hlol.,»  MO. 

arrangement  (a-ratij'menl),  ».  f<  F.  arrange- 
ment: m  arrange  and  •mrnf.]  1.  The  act  of 
arranging  or  putting  in  proper  order;  the  state 
of  being  put  in  order;  disposition  In  suitsblo 
form.  SjH-cMrally,  in  the  fne  arii,  the  combining  of 
part*  In  a  tunnncr  t-infoniialile  to  Uie  character  ami  aim 
of  the  deai^rn ;  1  imlpotitlon. 

Tlie  friH-doin  of  nyntacttinl  nrcirn.ivwi/wf  which  ni  pos- 
ae^cil  l*y  the  ^nuli^Saton  In  lm  > "Vcrahly  giine. 

/'.  Mart*,  urlulii  of  Km?.  Ijuig.,  p,  11L 

2.  Tlint  which  is  disposed  in  order;  a  system 
of  ]iorts  disposed  in  due  order;  any  combina- 
tion of  parts  or  materials. 

^Tlw  Int.  rv»iu,l  that  portion  of  aocla)  a/rarujoarnf  ^ 

3.  The  style  or  mode  in  which  things  are  ar- 
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arrangement 

Tha  clouds  passed  i lowly  Uiroueh  several  a  rrmftmmU. 

It*  (Jm'iKVy,  Confessions  (ed.  1SSJ),  P-  *o 

4.  Preparatory  meaauro  or  negotiation;  pre- 
vious disposition  or  plan;  preparation:  com- 
monly  in  the  plural :  as,  we  have  made  arrange, 
men  tii  for  a  journey. 

lYevimis  to  hi*  departure  he  awb  nil  due  amngrmentt 
with  the  holy  fraternity  ol  tbe  convent  for  the  funeral 
Solclnnllica  uf  hi*  friend.        Irviwj.  Sketch-book,  p.  1US. 

An  elaborate  arm iiyriRejtrwss  entered  iolo  at  the  uuao 
time  hy  the  Allied  Power*,  to  provide  fur  a  succession  to 
l*anua  in  Uw  event  uf  tbe  sovercftcn  dyhii:  childless. 

K.  Uiixy,  \  Mor  Emmanuel,  p.  71. 

6.  Final  settlement;  adjustment  by  agreement: 
as.  tbe  arrangement  of  a  dispute. — 6.  In  music: 
(a)  The  adaptation  of  a  composition  to  voiceB 
or  instruments,  or  to  a  purpose,  for  which  it 
wag  not  originally  designed,  (A)  A  piece  so 
adapted;  a  transcription:  as,  an  orchestral  ar- 
range mm  t  of  a  none,  au  opera,  or  the  like.  =Byn. 
1.  liiufdOcutloii,  dtrtrtbiitiiui.  2.  .structure,  fona. 
arranger  (n-ran'jt-r),  m.   One  who  arranges  or 

puts  iri  order, 
arrant  (ar'niit),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. tHnoarraunt, 
arrand,  a  variant  siielling  of  errant,  erraunt, 
errand,  roving,  wandering,  which,  from  its  com- 
mon line  iti  the  term  arrant  or  errant  thief, 
that  ia,  a  roving  robber,  ono  outlawed,  pro- 
ami  notorious  as  such,  eamo  to  be 
t  from  its  lit.  sense  as  an  opprobrious 
live  with  terms  of  abuse,  as  rogue,  knare, 
traitor,  fool,  etc.,  but  often  also  without  oppro- 
brious force.  See  errant.]  If.  Wandonng; 
itinerant ;  vagrant ;  errant :  as,  a  knight  arrant; 
an  arrant  preacher:  especially  in  thief  arrant 
or  arrant  thief,  a  roving,  outlawed  robber;  a 
highwayman.  Now  written  irraaf.— 3.  Noto- 
rious; manifest;  unmitigated;  downright:  in 
a  bad  sense  (derived  from  tho  noun  qualified): 
as,  an  arrant  rogue;  an  arrant  coward;  arrant 
nonsense. 

I  dlsuuvor  au  arrant  huiueas  in  ray  soul  Pullrr. 

As  arrant  a  "Screw" 
In  money  transactions  as  ever  you  ki>ew. 

Barham,  lniroldaby  Legends,  II.  it. 

It  vu  easy  to  nee  through  all  his  piety  thai  he  vh  an. 
arruM  author  at  the  bottom. 

Snullrtt,  Oil  Blsa,  VIII.  Ul.  (.V.  E.  A.) 

3.  Thorough;  downright;  genuine:  in  a  good 
sense. 

An  arrant  honest  woman.    Burton,  A  Dot.  Met,  p-  017. 
=  8vn.  ft.  I'ttcr,  rank,  consummate,  perfect 
arrantly  (ur  ant-li),  tide.   In  au  arrant  man- 
ner; notoriously;  impudently:  in  a  bad  sense. 

Funeral  lean  are  at  amntly  hired  out  as  mourning 
elekcs.  .Sir  H.  1/ Kttrmna*. 

arras1  (ar'as),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arrnee, 
nrnuw,  <  ME.  arras,  orlg.  cloth  (or  cloths)  of 
Amis  (F.  dra/M if Arras)  (=  It.  ara«o=Pr.  ro.-), 
<  F.  Arras,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  in  the  north  of  Franee,  where  this 
article  was  manufactured.  The  name  Arras  is 
corrupted  from  tbe  name  of  the  Atrebaten  (L.),  a 
people  of  Belgiv  ilaul.]  Tapestry :  specifically, 
that  used  for  hangings  covering  the  walls  of  a 
room.  The  orkttaal  expression  rfof*  <\f  Amu  «u  pMb. 
ably  used  with  more  accuracy  to  dlitlmruUh  um  tapes- 
try froin  other  sort*.   Sometimes  used  a«  an  sdjcctlvr. 

I'll  not  speak  another  word  tor  a  King's  ransom  unless 
the  ground  be  perfumed,  and  covered  with  fWA  uf  amu. 

Marlvrt.  Kaiutus,  IL  2. 

I  have  of  yore  made  many  a  scrambling  meal, 
111  comers,  beldnd  arrow*,  on  ataira. 

Btau.  and  VI.,  Woman  Hater,  UL  4. 
A  rnw  was  used  precisely  as  a  curtain ;  It  liitiui  (on  t«ut*rs 
or  lines)  fnmi  the  rafters,  or  from  «.u»c  temporary  st»r, 
.►pciied,  lu.ld  up,  or  drawn  aside,  a»  •■•vaalon  re- 
7>y«,  -Note  to  Ford  s  Lover  •  Melancholy,  It.  S. 
In  Arthur  s  amu  hall  at  Caiuelot. 

Tf hw*w,  McrtiM  and  Vivien. 

arraS2*,  m.  [Prob.  a  form  of  orri*.  q.  v.]  A  kind 
of  powder,  probably  made  of  the  root  of  the 
oms.  HhIHhvII. 

arraaod  Inr'iist  I,  a.  [<  nmwl  +  -ed*.")  Hung 
with  urrttx.    I  'haiiman. 

arrasono  (ar'a-wn),  n.  [<  arraA  +  •enr.]  A 
joirt  of  cord  ttiadc  with  »  .  etilrnl  tlirea<i  and  u 
tliii'k  vflvct-Hke  pile  of  wool  or  silk.  It  is  used 
in  mined  eiuliroidery.    AI»o  wpr  lled  arasene. 

arrastr*  (ii-ras'trii  i,  it,    Snme  as  arrnxtre. 

arrutre  ui-rtR'tri'),  «.   [.sp.,  lit.  the  net  of 

ihn^eiiit;,  <  ifraHtrar,  ilnm  along  Die  ground, 
cre.-p.  eniwl,  <  a-  (K.  ait,  l<>)  +  rtwtrar  (obs. ), 
dru-.  <  rn-fi-.i,  b  nike,  sledire,  tni.'k,  =  Pg.  r,i*t», 
ra*tn>.<  Ij.  raMrum,  u  rnke.  mattock,  <  rmhrr, 
pp.  scr»|K',  si  ruli'h.)    A  rude  apparatus 

used  in  Mexico,  nml  tosomeextent  in  the  I. "iiited 
St  lite'.,  for  grinding  und  nt  the  same  time  amal- 
gamating ores  cont  iiining  free  gold  or  silver. 
It  l.s»  a  .till  si  Ml.  with  ll-jlUMhUl  mru,  atUthnl  to  It. 
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To  these  arms  nutates  nf  rock  arc  fasUosd  by  chains  and 
d^sped^er  the  ore,  which  ia  placed  on  »  hod  of  list  stones 

1 1  iameter.   Also  wHtten  arnutrn,  i 


IS  f«t  In 


ting  a  jury  in  order  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  or 
calling  it  man  by  man    ic)  The  jury  impaneled. 

CtinltoriiMS  arc  of  two  kinds  :  flrst,  ic  th»  nrrap.  when 
oxecptioo  Is  taken  Ut  the  whole  nundier  tm|Muioleti ;  slid 
aeooadly,  to  the  i«dls.  when  tiMlivldnal  Jurynwm  arv  oh- 
JecUxt  to.   A.  yontttaiujue,  Jr.,  llow  we  are  tlovcmcd,  sviL 

8.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  muster  of  a  coun- 
ty for  military  purposes ;  the  men  so  mustered : 
as,  a  cortituisidon  of  array.    Sec  eommtjutton. 

Y*  l*arllainent  bail  eitreamclv  worried  bin  for  attempt. 
In;  to  put  in  I'leention  >-  ceatiuisiion  of  arau,  and  loi 


ml  of  his  I'idleffUes  were  Ikanited  by  y*  relielU. 

""  rvbea.  lota. 


IFl«B  repcei-"  "  IM4j.Boc.li  of  MeHto.") 

arraswisa  (ar'as-wir),  ndr.  Erroneous  form  of 
arruwwe. 

UTatel  (ar-ril'tel),  «.  [Pg. :  see  arret.']  The 
Portuguese  pound.  It  exceeds  the  pound  avolnlu- 
nols  by  about  one  iier  cent.  The  followlna!  are  the  valnot 
in  frstos  t  Pound  avrd«lup>3l«,  tiiNM ;  arratel,  In  Usnon, 
*sn ;  In  Kimchal,  4W..M7;  In  Hlo  ilir  Janeiro,  iin.76, 
aiTanghtt.  For  araught,  preterit  of  artMcA. 
array  ( u-rii'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod,  E.  also  oroy,  ar- 
raie,  <  $IE.  arayrn,  araien,  areyen,  <  AF.  arajier, 
arater,  OF.  areytr,  artier,  aretr,  later  arover,  ar- 
rotfer  =  Pr.  aredar  =  So.  arrear  (obs.)  =  Pg.  <ir- 
rrtur = It.  flrrudiirtf,  <  ML.  arrrdare,  put  in  order, 
order,  array,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  ML.  •r'vfi<»t  (>  OF. 
ref,  ru<,  roi),  preparation,  order,  of  Tent,  origin ; 
ef.  A8.  gera\le,  ijereile,  preparation,  equipment 
(Iecl.  reidhi,  rigging,  harness,  reidha,  imple- 
ments, outflt;  Sw.  reda  —  Dan.  rede,  order),  < 
ger&de  as  O Fries,  ride,  rid  =  Goth,  qaraid*, 
resvdy, prepared :  nee  ready.  Of.  carry1.]  l.To 
place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops  for  battle  j 
marshal;  draw  np  in  hostile  order:  often  used 
figuratively. 

They  were  mora  Ignorant  in  raajrinc  and  arrooow  their 
battles.  Bseu»,  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

Th*  strtKuwri-ur  conviction  that  trason  and  Scripture 
were  decidedly  on  thn  side  of  Protestantbnu,  the  greater 
Is  the  relnHsnt  admlratiim  with  wWch^we^reeard  thst 

Pi»pea. 

2.  To  deck  or  dress ;  adorn  with  dress,  especially 
with  dress  of  an  ornamental  kind. 

Arrait  thyself  wit*  izlory  and  beuuty.  Job  il.  10. 

Morn  by  imsrn,  nrrnytn^r  her  »weet  self 
111  that  wherein  she  deein'd  alie  look'd  her  heal. 

renn^inoi,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
And  tlierc  the  fallen  (  bid  la  laid, 
In  tasselled  (tart*  vt  skins  nrraycj. 
And  glnled  with  his  wsnipum-lirsbL 

ITAitrier,  Funeral  Tree  of  Sokokis. 

3.  In  ioir,  to  set  (a  jury)  in  order  for  the  trial  of 
a  cause;  to  call  (the  jury)  man  by  man. — 4. 
To  envelop;  wrap.  [Bare] 

In  selld  caves  with  horrid  tiooins  arrayed. 

JitH'jt  TrumlmU. 

-  Syr.  I,  To  arrange,  rmiutc,  marshal,  draw  up. — %.  Adorn, 
trrnauuul,  Deeomfr,  etc.  (ft  ndom);  clothe,  lntest. 

array  (a-ra'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  arag, 
arrait,  K  ME.  nmy,  arai,  araie,  <  AF.  arai,  arnii, 
OF.  arret,  later  rirvW,  F.  <irn/i  =  l*r.  arrri  —  8p. 
orrw=Pg.  arrein  =  It.  arredo;  cf.  ML.  orrfrfiiim, 
equipment,  furniture;  from  the  verb:  see  ar- 
ray, v.]  1.  Kegular  order  or  arrangement; 
disposition  in  regular  lines;  specifically,  dispo- 
sition of  a  iKxly  of  men  for  attack  or  defense : 
as,  troops  in  battle  array. —  2.  An  orderly  col- 
lection or  assemblage ;  especially,  a  body  of 
men  in  order  of  battle  or  prepared  for  battle ; 
hence,  military  force ;  soldiery;  troops. 

A  (tsllsnt  arwiy  <it  nobles  nnd  cavaliers.  Pmcntt. 
What  was  tbst  mighty  array  which  Elisabeth  reviewed 
st  Tilbury  1  MntaitlaV,  UuV  F.ne. 

3.  A  displav ;  an  imposing  series  of  things  ex- 
hibited. 

Xothinu  ronld  well  W  lovelier  than  this  array  of  Iluric 


f.  0.  H  «r.,<r,  KeiuxUKjot  Jounwy.  p  Hi. 
4.  Dreim;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the 
person ;  raiment  or  apparel.  . 


Emily  ere  da 
Arofcc&nd  dress'd  lierw'lf  In  rich  an 


IltMlr 


5t.  Preparation;  special  itrraugement  of  tbiitgf. 

He  had  luuikl  al  thi«  «mn,. 

C»n».fr  Millers  Talt.  I.  tit. 

f)f.  Situation;  circumstances:  ]«wition;  plight. 
Tliou  .itowkv  >et  (.|Uud  scbr)  iii  ^KitV  iirm.v, 
TUnl  of  Ibv  Uf  hs!tuu  noei-u-..r|e. 

f'Sfllieer,  Wif,  ,.f  Hath  *  Tub'.  1  tf.. 


7.  IntW:  (<j)The  bfdyof  nersons  summoned  to 
serve  upon  a  jure.  (M  The  act  of  impaneling 
a  jury;  that  is,  the  act  of  the  proper  o~ 


pu 

which  the 

Enltm.  Diary,  Murvh 
Prcvlom  to  1lte  reienof  Heury  VI 11..  In  order  b.  pMteet 
the  kinuitoni  fnim  domestic  liiMirreclkons  or  the  pn«pi?.u 
nf  fon  Utn  Invasions,  It  wns  ususl  Ironi  time  to  time  (.«• 
our  primes  to  iuun  cixninlsalons  of  itrray. 
9.  In  Hiofft.,  a  collection  < 
in  a  rectangular  block ;  a  matrix— c 
tne  array.  **e  rttaUewjr. 
arrayal  (a-ra'al),  «.  [<  array  +  -at.]  The 
process  of  arraying;  muster  of  a  force;  array. 

arrayer  (a-ra'<r),  a.  [<  ME.  araier,  arratonr,  < 
OF.  araieor,  aretor,  <  nrwr,  araier,  array :  sc« 
<trr«y,  r.)  1.  One  who  arrays,— 2.  In  Eng. 
hi«t.,  an  officer  who  ha<l  a  commission  of  array 
to  put  the  soldiers  of  a  county  iu  a  condition 
for  military  service. 

arrayment  (n-ru'mcnt),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
drrtn'mcisf,  arrti/men  t,  <  ME.  nrtfiisieaf,  <  AF, 
aroiencnt,  OF.  areemen  t,  <  arai>r,  etc.,  array: 
see  array  and  -ment,  ond  the  abbr.  form  rai- 
ment.] i.  The  act  of  arraying.—  2f.  That  iu 
which  one  is  arrayed ; 

Sheep  clothed  in  soft  ai 

arTe1,  n.   Bee  nrl, 
arre-t,  r.  L  See  orr». 
arTeacht,  r.   See  areaeh. 
arreax't,  r.   See  arear*. 

arrearst  (a-rfir' ).  ad r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ar«rr, 

arrere,  <  ME.  arere,  a  rerr.  <  OF.  arere,  nricnr, 
mod.  F.  nrrirVc  —  Pr.  areire.  arreire,  <  ML.  an 
rrtro :  L.  ad,  to;  rrfro  (>  OF.  here),  backward: 
see  rrfro-  and  rear^.]  ' 
ward  the  rear;  back;  behind 

Font  liini  liOA.il  receyle  ami  reete  arearr. 

Sinuer,  y.  Q..  VI.  ir.  i. 

arreax3  (a-rCr').  a.  [ME.  only  iu  phr.  in  ariere, 
in  llmo  past;  <  arrcnr'*,  .«je.  The  older  noun 
ia  arTpnrn-flf,  q.  v.]  1.  Tlic  state  of  being  be- 
hind or  behindhana:  as,  hi*  work  : » in  arrear. 

Spain,  thouch  at  kasta  Hcncratton  In  orrsiieof 
was  after  our  own  tho  ftrst  nualern  "' 
attain  to  .  .  .  a  national  dramatic  literature. 

A.  S\  Want,  Ent,'.  liram.  Lit,  Int.,  xxvtt. 

2f .  Tl>e  rear. 

The  arrtar  consisting  of  between  three  and  four  tboo- 
sanil  f.«.t-  i/eyftn,  If  1st.  Kefoniutioll,  p.  WL 

3.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment ;  a  debt 
which  remains  unpaid,  though  due:  generally 
used  In  the  plural  and  implying  that  a  part  of 
the  money  is  already  paid:  as,  arrears  of  rent, 
wages,  or  taxes. 

Fur  much  I  dread  due  j 
Of  yesterday's  arrear. 
My  approval  isirivi 
may  be  afforded  for  Ibe  prompt  discharge  of  all  c 
pay  due  to  our -soldiers  and  sailors. 

LinaJn,  In  Bay  mond.  p.  SS*. 
arrearage  (a-rer'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  arerage,  arret- 
rage,  <  OF.  arernije,  arrerage,  arrierage.  mod.  F. 
arriragys,  pi.,  <  OF.  arerr,  arirrv,  back:  see 
orrcor-,  ntfr.,  and  -age,  and  cf.  oilrmdwe.]  1. 
Tbe  state  or  condition  of  being  behindhand  or 
in  arrears. 

I  hsvo  rniploymcnt  lor  thee,  such  a  oo» 
As  shall  not  only  pay  my  services. 
Ihrt  leave  roe  in  arrearage. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  I.  J. 
2.  Arrears ;  amount  or  amounts  outstanding  or 
overdue ;  any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid 
after  previous  payment  of  a  part. 
Theo!darrwtra.7r«  .  .  .  lieinc  defrayed 

«..««,  Vocal  Forest, 
irtir  pleasure  is,  that  all  arrrarayrt 
lie  iiald  unto  the  captain*. 

Vuwinr^er.  The  Picture,  11.  » 

an-earancet  (a-rer'ans),  ».  [<  arrear^  +  -anee.] 

Same  as  arrearage. 
anectt  ( n-rekt ' ),  r.  f.   [<  L.  arreetus,  pp.  of  arri- 

peret  M-t  up.  raise,  erect.  <  eit,  to,  •+■  regert,  keep 

straight,  direct.]    1.  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  make  _ 

erect . 

Having  lan.^  car*  perpetually  exp>w«l  and  anveted. 

ArV'.  Talc  of  a  Tub,  XL 

2.  To  direct. 

Arrfrtmi  ruy  »iuht  towards  th<!  roillako. 

S*el(oil,  1'orms.p.B. 

3.  To  impute.  . 


t  by  the 


sct- 


.V.V  J'  Mv',  tt  ,.,rk,,  foL  571. 
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arrect,  arreted  (a-rekt',  a-rek'tod),  a.  [<  L. 
arrrctur:  see  the  verb.]  If.  Erect;  erected. 
—  2f.  Attentive,  as  a  person  listening. 

Eager  fi-r  the  event. 
Around  the  beldame  all  ttrrert  ihey  liang. 

JsVnssdf,  ('leisure*  of  Imagination,  1.  909. 

3.  In  bot.,  pointing  upward;  brought  into  an 
upright  position.  A.  Gray. 
arrectaryt  (a-rok'tav-ri),  [<  L.  arrrctarins, 
perpendifular,  limit",  pi.  arrectaria,  the  upright 
pouts  of  a  wall,  <  tirrtclu.i,  en-el :  see  nn-rcf.] 
A  beam  or  t>ost  standing  upright,  as  opposed 
to  ono  which  is  horizontal. 

The  amctary  or  licntn  of  hi*  coo* 

Hp  f/«H,  ffwta,  U.  rs. 

arrdCtor  (a-rck'tor),  «.  [XL.,  <  I.,  arrigere,  pp. 
arrcetu*,  set  up  erect :  see  atreet,  f.  ]  That  which 
afreets;  an  erector.  Arrector  pill,  in  inni.,  the 
erector  of  the  hair,  a  small  *ti  it»  of  (insulated  muscle  run- 
ntnz  (nmi  tliv  lower  wt  «t  the  hair-follicle  toward  lh« 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  *<y  ca  ■iitt-»rt*»n*.  under  the  inltuciK-e 
uf  fright  ..r  eol.UcaiuIng  tt»t>  hair  t<i  stsiiiUtraiglit  up  nr 

aroniet  the  orifice  u  to  occasion  gooaertcsh  <ir  hamplla. 
Uon. 

arreedt, c  t.    See,  areath 

arrel  (ar'cl),  ».  [Sr...  also  arrelde  (>  Basque 
arruldea,  a  weight  of  111  pounds);  Sp.  aerate, 
I'g.  arraUi,  a  weight,  of  Hi  ounces  (sec  arraUT) ; 

<  Ar.  «/,  the,  +  rot),  a  weight  of  12  ounces.]  A 
weight  of  4  pounds,  used  in  Spain. 

Arremon,  n.    See  Arrhrmon. 
arrendation  (ar-en-da'shon),  ii.   Same  as  ar- 
rentation. 

arrendator  (ar'en-da-tor),  n.   [Also  arendator, 

<  Kuas.  arendatori,  <  ML.  arrendaUtr,  arcmtati.tr, 
a  farmer  of  the  revenue,  <  arrendarc.  arendare, 
arrentare,  let  for  a  rent,  farm  the  revenue:  see 
arrent.]  One  who  farms  the  revenues  in  certain 
Kussian  governments. 

arrenotokotU,  a.    See  arrhmutolxmg. 

arrent  (a-renf),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  arrcnlrr,  arentir 
(ML.  arrentare,  arrendare,  anndart),  <  <i  (L.  ad, 
to)  +  rente,  rent:  see  arrendator  and  ret,!.]  To 
let  for  a  rent :  especially,  in  aid  Em/,  lav,  to 
let  out  for  inclosure,  as  land  in  a  forest.  See 
arrentittion. 

aJTentation  (ar-eu-ta'shon),  a.  [Also  arren- 
datiun,  <  ML.  arrentatio(H-),  arrendatio,  <  arren- 
tarr, arrendare :  see  arrent.']  In  oUt  Eng.  lair, 
the  action  or  privilege  of  arrenting;  the  giving 
of  permission  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the 
tenant  of  land  in  a  forest  to  inclose  it  with  a 
amall  ditch  and  low  hedge,  in  consideration  of 
a  yearly  rent.    Also  written  arrendation. 

arreptiont  (a-rep'shon),  n.  [<  L.  arreptm,  pp. 
of  arripcre^  snatch,  seize  to  one'H  self,  <  ad,  to, 
+  rapere,  snatch,  Beize :  boo  rapacious,  rapture.] 
The  act  of  taking  away. 

This  arreptivn  «u  sudden,  yet  EIULb  mw  both  the 
chariot  and  the  horses,  and  the  ascent. 

Hp.  Halt.  Rapture  of  Klljnh. 

arreptltloUS1!  (ftr-ep-tish'tis),  a.  [<  LL.  nrrruti. 
eins,  arreptitins,  seized  in  mind,  inspired,  deliri- 
ous, "L.  arreptus,  pp.  of  nrrtpert,  snatch,  seize: 
<  arreption.]  Snatched  away;  hence,  seized 
1 ;  frantic ;  crack-brained ;  mad. 

UlUek  extravagances, 

llmertl.  Utters!  IK*!,  I.  471. 

UTeptltiOTlB-t  (ar-cp-tish'us).  a.  [As  if  <  L. 
arrrplnt,  pp.  of  arrepere,  creep  toward,  steal 
softly  to  (< ad,  to,  +  rtftere,  creep:  see  reptile), 
+  -ifiyux;  hut  appar.  a  mistaken  def.  of  pre- 
ceding.] Creeping  or  having  crept  in  privily. 
Mount;  Bailey. 
•treat1  (a-rest'),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  aresten,  arrrntcn 
(also  by'apheresis  ratten,  >  mod.  dial.  rtwf).  < 
<IF.  a  ratter,  P.  arrtier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  arrtMar  = 
It.  arratare,  <  ML.  arratare,  slop,  real  rain,  <  L. 
oil,  to,  +  restore,  stay  back :  see  ml-.  ]  1.  To 
*1«p  forcibly;  check  or  hinder  the  im  >t  ion  or  ac- 
tion of:  as,  to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river;  to 
nrrtM  the  course  of  justice. 

■WrlNmit  the  cairten  ol  Itilniw  l<>  wrr<t  rrfprlctl™  hatti 
ar,„tnl       uii'l  ashrp  all  true  liKimry.  /;.i«.n. 

»  HI,  the  iiri«re»  ot  «it«pt»tli>ii  t*  h  llnimnn  bpiwl  l»  - 
t.inii-.  *•  ■  ,.ii»Ulllt.  il  ttmt  tw  nuilK.1  l.i-  lieljwd  without  in 
Wluc  »»>  ttnylitfj  a  pli-iuurn»il<-  activity. 

//.  .s'/vn/i-r.  imti  <it  r.thk*,  ^  ik^ 
2.  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of  a 
leiral  warrant  or  official  authority;  take  into 
custody:  as,  to  *irrv*f  one  for  u  eriine  or  miwle, 
munor.  [Sh»ks|>ere  must  eoimnonly  eonstnies 
this  verb  with  of,  like  arrma  :  us,  ••nf  eapitnl 
treaiion  we  arrrit  you  here.r  Kieh.  II.,  iv.  1.] 

tramlliiK  (..  law  no  KnulUliinan  eoiilit  l«-  ami 
'     I  In  cnnllurinrnt  m.  rrl,  l,y  the  n,a,HlaU  ,.f  the 
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JTiajr.        If  \nu  prori-  It,  111  rrpar  It  hark, 

(Vr  rlclii  up  Aqultain. 


/'n'n. 


The  «ppc»r»ni  c  <it  nuch  a  prrxxi  In 
iurh  a  |«  n<«l.  nutht  to  a rr.  it  the  iMiai 
thinking  mliitl. 
4f.  To  rest  or  fix. 

We  may  am,t  ,rax 


We  arrcrt  vour  word. 

Shak..  L.  L.  L,  II.  1. 
the  world,  illld  at 
of  every 


far,  to 


Jtr.  Ttt/I^r. 


5.  In  .Seat*  and 

erty)  for  debt  or  the  satisfaction  of  a 
attach  or  levy  upon.^gyn.  i.  n,  i„t.-mipt, 
,l«-U>  .detain.-!  Tocaiiturc,  lay  liold  rd,  take  up,  Uke 
prlb.inr 

arreBt1  (a-rct-f).  w.  [<  ME.  arest,  <  OF.  ores/, 
stop]>age,  delay,  restraint;  from  the  verb:  see 
firrr.W',  r.]  1.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  tin- state 
of  being  stopped;  silsiK-usion  of  moveinent  or 
action:  as.  an  arrrxl  of  the  vital  functions; 
••the  stop  and  arrtsl  of  the  air,"'  liacoti—  2f. 
8elf-r<-str.unl;  self^ommand. 

In  H..I..V  i<.ram>  .'Utihtf  Iwn  arntf. 

And  weyeu  , -very  lliliit:  !•>'  c<inyter. 

('»»»*,  <!.«»!  Women,  1.  30B. 

3.  Any  seir.un>  or  taking  l>y  f<irt>e,  physical 
or  moral;  hindrance;  interruption;  stoppage; 
restraint. 

To  the  rich  man  who  had  proruUcd  hlmaelt  cane  for 
■ad  arrttt  that  hi*  *>ul  was  sunwUed 


nuny  yenr».  it « 
the  nrit  iiicht. 

I  i<>, ild  .  .  .  ndncle  my  teaixa  with  yno 
I  i-««i»|.|i-r  the  iioee««ity 
I  »iu  ready  to  dry  tlicin 


Jtr.  Taiil'tr. 
Imt  when 


it.,  imn«»iniiw«,  .  .  ,  "«||  "Men 
Mllrnilttlnn  Ui  the  divine  arfiU, 
airalive,  and  l>e  idlenU 
irrttm,  In  hU  lln>tl«  r,  G.  Evelyn. 


3.  To  aeiic  and  fix  ;  t-..»:UKe  , 
t»ke:  as,  to  arreit  the  t-yus  or  the  attention. 


4.  In  much.,  any  contrivance  which  stops  or  re- 
tards motion. 

The  urmrf  consul*  "t  a  By  tiw,  or  e«e«|ietuellt  wltll 
winsn,  inDiinled  on  cue  id  the  Bitmrs  ot  the  clock-work 
actlni!  oil  the  wheel.  Sri.  -liner.  Supp.,  XXII.  W174. 

B.  In  late,  the  taking  of  a  person  into  eustoily 
of  the  law,  usually  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
authority.  An  arrest  is  made  hy  aeliini;  or  touching  the 
body  or  idlu-rwise  laktluc  potaesaion  of  IL  By  the  law  of 
some  juristlictjoiis,  arreet  is  allowed  in  civil  cases  fur  the 
purjMue  of  enforcing  (he  JKiyaiellt  of  debts  or  preventing 
a  defendant  fp*m  eluding  ail  obligation.  In  criminal  or 
penal  cases  arrt*d  is  mailt-  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  |tcr»on  ctiargi^l  with  a  crime  or  an  ulfeiuwt  to  aii|war 
and  milmilt  to  )u>tlm.  In  civil  cases  It  i-anmd  I*  legally 
effected  except  hy  virtue  of  a  pnvept  or  wrtt  tsslle.1  out 
of  Y'Uii'  court,  hut  this  is  often  dispensed  with  in  criminal 
eases.  Arrest  in  civil  eases  U  ot  twoklnds,  vlr_,  tliat  which 
takes  place  before  trial,  and  is  called  nrrrsf  en  tnevn<  pro. 
<w.  and  that  which  takes  place  after  trial  and  judgment, 
and  Is  culled  iimrsf  «»,iMl  fnxwi,  or  or<-*f  in  ntenlii'n. 

6.  In  admiralty  lair,  the  taking  of  a  ship  into 
custody  liy  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  a  court. — 

7.  In  .SYvid*  late,  attachment;  seizure  of  prop- 
erty, funds,  etc.,  by  legal  process,  as  for  debt  or 

the* satisfaction  of  a  claim  Arreat  of  ludsTnent, 

indue,  the  staying. >r  stopping  ..f  a  Judgment  alter  icrdlct, 
for  causes  u^lgui-d.  r..uru  have  at  i-i<nn»nii  law  js.wcr 
to  arii-st  Judgment  for  intrinsic  causes  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  the  n*eonl,  as  alien  the  d«^-laratlv.n  varies  from 
the  cn^iiud  writ,  when  the  verdict  dtlfers  materially  fp>ni 
tile  plcailiugs,  or  when  tlie  case  hud  in  tile  declaration  is 
not  sqflkicnl  in  in  diit  of  law  to  found  an  action  upon.  The 
utoliou  ft>r  this  pur|>isei«  called  a  motion  in  arrrrt  rif  jml'i- 
»\ent.  M.-lem  pr;M-tiee  largely  superseijes  t* 
l.y  r-niilrlng  siicli  defivts  to  tie  ohjeclcl  to 
in.  ut    Breach  of  arrest.  s<-e  tur.icA. 

aiTest-  ( a-rest' ).  n.    [<  OF.  tirrMfc,  arentc,  n 
P.  arete,  awn,  beard,  fishbone,  arrest,  <  L.  ari- 
sta :  see  crri.«f<r  and  arris.}    A  ma 
the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse, 
called  rat-lad. 

arrestable  (a-re*'tii-hl),  «.  [<  arrr«fl  +  -«We.] 
1.  Liable  in  lis-  arrested  or  apprehended. — 2. 
In  Sal*  late,  attachable:  subject  to  seizure  at 
the  suit  of  a  creditor  of  the  owner,  by  a  process 
in  the  nature  of  attachment  or  garnishment: 
applied  to  property,  funds,  etc. 

Hurgh  customs  still  stand  In  the  peculiar  pcsdilnn  ..f 
liclns  neither  adjuitgcahle  nor  arresfaVe;  they  nre  there- 
fore had  security.  /.'new.  Hrir.,  IV.  Kl. 

arrostation  (ar-es-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  arrr sta- 
tion, (.  Ml..  arrc*/<ifn/(ii-),  <  arrestare,  arrest: 
see  iirrtnt1,  r.]  The  act  of  arresting;  an  arrest 
or  seizure.  [Kare.J 

The  iimaatmn  id  llie  English  residing  in  France  was 
decreed  by  the  National  r..|iveiiti"U. 

//.  Af.  H'Wuinss.  Utters  on  France,  I.  I. 
arrestee  (a-rest^'),  ».    [<  arrent  +  -eel.']  In 
.Srwis  lair,  the  person  in  Whose  hands  an  urrest- 
juent  is  laiit 

arrester,  arrestor  (a-ns'ti-r.  -tor).  ».  [ME- 

artslt  r ,  <«rrr.vf  1+  -tfl.  -,tr.  Cf.  ML.  arrentalnr.] 
1.  (  hie  who  or  that  which  arrests. —  2.  In  .Smif* 
Ian;  the  jierson  at  whose  instancu  an  nrrest  is 
made.  See  arrest,  n.,  7.  [Arrestor  is  the  form 
liKiuil  in  legal  documents.] 
arrestive  lii-res'tivl,  a.  [=OF.  arrestif:  <  ar- 
rt^n  +  -nil]  1.  Servinc;  or  tending  to  arrest. 
—  2.  In  tjram.,  marking  an  arre-t,  restriction, 


airhlzona 

or  qualification  of  thought :  applied  to  conjunc- 
tions like  6af,  jyrf,  Aoirer«r,  etc.    Bain,  Eng. 

arrestment  (a-rest'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  a  re  fit- 
ment, <  arester,  arrest:  aee  nrrcsfl,  r.,  and 
-miffif.]  1.  The  act  of  arresting  or  stopping; 
obstruction;  stoppage. 

The  first  effect  U  urrerfwiU  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Sir  R.  Chrulimtt,  Poisons,  11.(1 

The  fall  of  man  would  produce  an  urrcstwrn*  In  the 
progress  of  the  earth  111  lliat  last  great  revolution  which 
wuuld  have  converted  it  into  an  Eden. 

/iitsrwin,  Origin  of  World,  p.  -Jit. 

2.  In  Scots  lair:  (a)  A  process:  by  which  a 
creditor  may  attach  money  or  movable  proper- 
ty which  a  third  ]M-rson  holds  for  behoof  of  his 
ifebtor.  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
foreign  attachment  by  the  custom  of  London. 
See  attachment,  (h)  The  arrest  or  detention  of 
it  criminal  till  he  finds  caution  or  suret  v  to  stand 
trial,  or  the  securing  of  a  delitor  until  he  pays 
the  debt  or  gives  security  for  its  payment.— 
Breach  or  arrestment.  -• 

arrestor,  n.    See  arrester. 

arret1 1,  r.  /.    S«'e  nrrf. 

arrets  (a-ra'  or  B-ret'),  n.  [<  F.  arret,  <  OF. 
(irejif,  arrest :  sec  ormrf  1,  «.]  The  decision  of  a 
court,  tribunal,  or  council ;  a  decree  published ; 
the  edict  of  a  sovereign  princo:  applied  to  tho 
juilgmcnts  Hiid  de*-lsions  of  courts  and  tribu- 
nals in  France. 

arrha  (ar'ii),  ».;  pi.  arrher  (-e).  [L.,  also  ar- 
rhabo.  and  later  arra,  arralm,  <  Itr.  apfta.iur, 
eamestmoney.     Cf.  arlr*.] 


paid  to  bind  a  bargain  or  contract;  a 
Formerly  also  spelled  arra. 
arrhal  (ar'al),  a.    [<  arrha  +  -oV.]    Of  the  na- 
ture of  earnest-money:  given  as  a  pledge, 
arrhaphostic  (ar-a-fos  tik),  a.    [lJadly  formed 
<  (ir.  &,>)Xupoc,  seamless,  <  a-  pnv.  +  po^»il.  a 
seam,  < /siTrrir,  sew.]    Seamless.  Clarke.  Also 
written  araphostic,  araphorostic.  [Hare.] 
Arrbemon  (a-ro'mon),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  oriri*,i/ti", 
without  speech,  silent.  <  a-  priv.  +  />r>a,  a 
word,  <  ptiv,  spoak.]     A  genus  of  Central  and 
South  American  osclne  passerine  birds,  of  the 


family  Tanagridtr,  including  a  group  of  several 
pies  of  tanagers  with  stout  hills,  lik 
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silens,  the  type.  Also  Arremon,  Bnarremon. 
Arrhemonlha  (a-re-md-nl'ne),  ».  )d.  [M...  < 
A rrhemon  +  -<»<r-.]  A  group  of  tanagrine  binls, 
named  by  Lafresnaye  from  tho  genus  Arrhe- 
mttn. 

arrhenotokous  (ar-i-.iiot'(i-kiis),  a.  [Better 
"arrhenotoetiHs,  <  Or.  apptvortnoc,  bearing  nmle 
children,  <  tyw  (<i^/y«t«-),  male,  +  r/arere.  rf- 
sih;  bear.]  Producing  males  only:  applied 
by  l^euckart  and  Von  Siebold  to  those  parthe- 
nogenetic  female  inse<-ts  which  produce  male 
progeny:  opposed  to  thelytokous.  Also  spelled 
arrenotokoxu. 

'llle  terms  arrt  wAakaw  and  thelytnkolla  have  been  pro. 
«sed  hy  Leuckart  and  Von  Slelieild  to  denote  those  par- 
Ikcnugenctic  females  which  pn«luoe  male  and  femaki 
young  rvqm-tlvolf.  HutUy,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  :i>4. 

arrbenotoky  ( ar-e-not'A-ki),  n.  [As  arrn«ifi(t>- 
knus  +  -y.]  The  producing  of  males  only:  a 
form  of  parthenogenesis.  See  t7rrAe«ot<>ao«,«. 
arrhepbore  (ar'e-for),  a.  [< Or.  '.Vw**/**.  com- 
monly in  pi.,  'Appryipot  (see  def.);  of  uucertain 
origin.]  One  of  four  young  girls  of  noble  birth 
who  were  chosen  annually  m  ancient  Athens  to 
dwell  on  the  Acropolis  and  attend  the  priestess 
of  Athena  Polias.  Tliey  played  a  ceremonial  pari  in 
the  festival  of  tho  Arrheidmrla,  on  the  night  I-  ton-  which 
they  bore  baskets  or  vases  .if  unknown  contents  fn.m  ibe 
Acn.polls  to  an  nnden.-ri.und  sanctuary  near  Uie  ta-nls,!. « 
<it  Aphrodite  in  the  Hardens. 

Arrbepborla  (ar-e-fo'ri-ft), ».  pi.  [dr.  Wcpt^no ; 

see  ui-rAr/ifcorr.]  An  ancient  Athenian  festival 
celebrated  in  the  mouth  of  Skirophorion  (.1  une). 
It  whs  colilieetcd  with  III-  H.inath.  list,  festival,  and  wit* 
the  .ii  c.-islon  of  tlKMi  r.-mi.nlal  IndiK  lion  Into  thrli  nniiniil 
ofll.  e,  with  a  «|.U  lldl.l  prrieewalon  to  Hie  Acroisdis.  of  the 
four  y.iung  prl<st,»c>  of  Athena  called  aerrptcm. 

arrhinencjephalia(ar-in-eii-sc-fa'li-ii),  n.  [XL., 
<  lir.  O/tpic  (i/p/j  i-i,  without  power  of  scenting 
(<  ii-  priv.  +  ,'nc,  !>n:  nose),  +  i-stpvoe,  the 
brain:  sci^  riire^Addiw.]  In  tt  ralol.,  congenital 
alisence  nf  one  or  (usually)  both  sides  of  the 
olfactory  lulu-  (rlihu-neephalon ),  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  dwarfing  or  absence  of  adja- 
cent structures.    Also  spelled  arhinenophotta. 

arrbizal  (a-ri'zal;,  a.  [As  orrAL-oa*  +  -<./.] 
Same  :is  iirrhi-oii.t. 

arrblzons  l  a-ri'zus).  a.  [<  ML.  arrhicH*,  <  Or. 
•V'i">.  without  roots,  <  ii-  priv.  +  AC",  a  runt.] 
Having  tin  root:  applied  to  parasitical  plants 
which  have  no  rout,  but  adhere  to  other  plains 
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by  any  part  of  their  surface,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  from  thorn;  also  to  mosses  and 
Ueptitica  which  are  destitute  of  rhizoids.  Also 
arhizal,  arhiivus. 

Arrhynchia  i  u-ring'ki-4),  n.  pi.  £NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  arrhjinciiiis,  <  Or.  a-  priv.  +  /Jij.rof,  snout.] 
A  group  of  tho  lowest  proctuehous  Turbellaria, 
having  no  frontal  proboscis,  but  provided  with 
un  anus,  and  presenting  distinct  sexes.  Also 
spelled  Jrhynchia. 

arrhythmia  (a-riili'ml-ft),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  ao- 
avOfiia,  want  of  rhythm,  <  ipfniOuor,  without 
rhythm:  see  arrAsfAwoiw.]  In  yatM,,  irregu- 
larity. Also  spelled  arht/thmUi.  -  Arrhythmia 
cordis,  Irreirulaiity  of  puke. 

arrhythmic  (a-rith'niik),  a.  [As  arrhfithmou* 
+  ^k) .•  see  n-18  and  rhythmic.']  Not  rhythmic ; 
wanting  rhythm  or  regularity :  used  specifical- 
ly, in  pathol.,  of  the  pulse.  Also  spelled  arhyth- 
mic.    -V.  A*.  I). 

arrhythmical  (a-rith'mi-kal).  a.  Same  as  ar- 
rhythmic   Also  spelled  arCytkmical. 

arrhythmically  (a-riUTmi-kal-i),  adr.  In  a 
style  withoutrhythm.   Also  spelled  arkfthmi- 
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arriere-fiaf  (a.rfr'fef),  ». 
arriere-pensee  (ar-iar'poi 


AjTte/e-V  <  >  u^^te . 


iirhytkmom 

axrhythmy  (a-rith'mi),  n.  [<  NL  arrhythmia, 
q.  v7]  Want  of  rhythm.  Also  spelled  arkytkmy. 

arri  age  (ar'ij),  n.  [8e.;  a  contr.  of  average^, 
a,  v.J  In  £r»ts  lav,  an  indefinite  service  per- 
formed by  hones,  formerly  required  from  ten- 
ants, but  now  abolished.  Used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  carriage  and  arriagt. 

)t  |the  monastery)  la  isiil  to  hare  posaeaaed  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds  in  yearly  money*rent,  .  .  .  capom  sad 
poultry,  batter,  salt,  oarriage  and  arriaaa,  peata  aad  kain, 
woo]  aad  ale.  Scott,  Monastery,  Int. 

arridet  (s-rid'),  tt.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  arridtd,  ppr. 
arriding.    [<  L.  arriaere,  please,  be  favorable 
to,  smile  at  or  upon,  <  ad,  to,  +  ridcre,  laugh : 
see  ridicule]   To  please;  gratify. 
r*tt.  Tonhtamu.hiihiuwHirarrtaVtintMmdliialy. 
Cur.  Arridt*  you ! 
f'att.  Ay,  ptcssci  me. 

It.  Jonmon,  Every  Man  oat  of  hit  H amour,  IL  1. 

Hie  flattering  eycopheat  to  the  fawning  spaniel,  that 
bath  only  learned  to  fetch  aad  carry,  to  » urine  the  corvy 
of  hla  matter1!  luata,  and  to  arride  and  deride  him. 

Her.  T.  Adam*.  Work*,  III.  Its. 
.  Ahnre  all  thy  rarltlea,  old  Oianford,  what  do  most  or. 
rid'  and  wtace  me  are  thy  rcnoxitariea  of  mouldering 
learning.  Lamb,  Otford  la  Vacation. 

arridentt  (a-ri'dont),  <i.  [<Larr*fc»(<-)«, 
of  arriderr  :  see  arrulc.) 


.  farre, 

01  At.  origin.] 


n  usea 
A 


ing. 

arriere  i 


j  (a-rtr';  F.  pron.  ar-iir'),  it.  [F.,  <  OF. 
aricre,  arere,  >  ME.  arere,  mod.  E.  arrear*.  Jr. 
riere  is  thus  the  mod.  F.  form  of  arrtari,  ro- 
stored  in  E.  from  the  earlier  form,  or  adopted 
afresh,  in  special  phrases:  see  arrear*  and 
rear*.  ]    Arrear  or  rear.  [Now  rarely  wed  eiecpt  In 

coiupoaltluu,  na  III  arricre-bra*.  -/re,  -fief,  r*t\*tt,  etc.  (See 
these  words,  tielow.)  In  drrirrr-oan,  as  ahown,  it  to  his- 
torically a  dlnViviil  word.  J 

An  Inferred  arritr*  of  such  storms,  inch  wrecks. 

H".  WAiliiuin,  lo  Academy,  Nov.  IS,  Issi   (.V.  F..  D.) 

Volant  »n  arrloje.  In  her.,  mM  of  a  MM  renreetuted  iu 
flying  upward  and  away  from  tin-  spectator. 

arrlore-ban  (n-rer  ban;  F.  pron.  ar-ilr-bon'), 
a.  (Early  mod.  E.  also  arritrr-,  tirrenr-,  arcrc- 
«<n«  (also  orrc«r-,  rrrr-lmml,  arhtr-ran,  sitnu- 
hiling  littmr-  and  i-n«-),  <  F.  amire-batt,  OF. 
aru-re-bttn,  a  eorruptioti  (due  to  a  supposed 
connection  with  urien;  mud.  arrii-rc,  rear,  be- 
hind) of  OK.  "art/tun,  'hirilmu,  <  MK.  hart., 
hrri-,  art-,  arf-,  arri-,  hi rrttnuHum,  etc.,  <  OHU. 
"htthlMtn.  "Arri/xia  (MHO.  hrrbnit,  tl.  kerrlMiin), 
the  sumnioTiinp  of  an  army,  <  hnri,  hrri  (MHO. 
hn;  (J.  heir  =z  AS.  Aire),  army.  +  a  public 
call,  order,  decree:  see  har-,  harry,  and  A»«l.] 
1.  In  the  early  feudal  state,  the  summons  of  the 
sovereign  to  alt  freemen,  calliii(t  thi-ui  to  the 
field  with  their  vassals,  equipment,  and  three 
mouth*'  provisions.  Neglect  to  obey  the  sum- 
mon* brought  lines  or  even  loss  of  the  fief. 
Hence  — 9.  The  military  force  thus  liable  to 
be  culled  out.  Formerly  written  arierhan.  [Die 
itil.iiutUT^lJiiiilinir  of  tlw  ltf»t  <  leiot?>it  (arc  t'tvmoti,^)  Ird 
to  tin'  Hptr  of  bin,  t>  arrirrr-bitn,  Kni:ll»ti  eir  r,i«l  and 
a/r'i*/-/rtiH.ir  nuit  with  an  artlfkiul  <liiiUiH'tiort,  the  tian 
lk'ihk-  supimard  to  rvfir  lo  the  lniniediate  fi nilntorica  of 
the  K>vcrfUu,  anil  Ihc  urn,  rf-f«n  to  tlw  »»h<al»  of  tlie 
lallir,  or  III,  l|.-l  I.  t-  of  <irnt  rv ] 

arrioro-bras  (ar-iiir'brii' ),  n.  Same  as  rcreUrnce. 

arrlero-fee  (u-rer'fe),  «.  A  fee  or  lief  de- 
pendent on  a  superior  fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a 
feudatory. 


Same  as  arrUr*-fet. 

-si'),  h.  [K.,  <  or- 
rirrc,  rear,  behind,  +  i>cnstc,  thought :  see  new- 
jiec.]  A  thought  kept  back  or  dissembled;  a 
meutal  reservation. 

arriare-vaosal<a-rer'vaa'Kl),  n.  An  under-vas- 
sal; the  vuasal  of  a  vassal. 

arriexe  votiHsure  (ar-iar1  vo-«ur' ),  >i.    A  rear 
vault ;  an  ureh  or  u  vault  placed  within  the 
opening  of  a  win- 
dow or  door,  and  .  , 
differing  from  it  _  !^5v 

in   form,  to  In-  ' 
crease  the  siie  .\    ^    [    I    /  /\ 

of  the  aperture 
internally,  to  re- 
ceive a  charge 
from  above,  or 
to  form  an  ar- 
chitectural junc- 
tion between  in- 
terior anc 
rior  forms. 

arriero  (ar-e-a'- 
rd),  n.  [Hp.  (= 
Pg.  arrieiro),  a 
muleteer,  <  am 
(>  Pr.  arri  =  It.  dm),  08p 
to  mules  and  hones;  prob.  o 
muleteer. 

arris  (ar'ia),  a.  [Also  written  arit,  formerly 
arritt,  E.  dial.  (North.)  arridge,  the  edge  of 
anything  that  is  liable  to  hurt  (Halliwell);  < 
OF.  amte  (F.  ariU),<,  h.  arista,  an  ear  or  beard 
<jt  (pain,  in  ML.  also  a  bone  of  a  fish,  exterior 
angle  of  a  house :  see  aritta  and  arree(9.]  1 . 
A  Hilary  edgo,  as  of  a  squared  stone  or  piece  of 
wood.  SpociAeally — 2.  In  arch.,  the  line,  edge, 
or  hip  in  which  the  two  straight  or  curved  sur- 
faces of  a  body,  forming  an  exterior  angle, 
meet;  especially,  tho  sharp  ridge  between  two 
adjoining  channels  of  a  Doric  column. 

arri*- fillet  (ar'is-fil'ct),  n.  A  triangular  piece 
of  wood  used  to  raise  the  slates  of  a  roof  against 
the  shaft  of  a  chimney  or  a  wall,  to  throw  off 
tho  rain  more  effectually.  Also  called  tilting- 
fillet. 

arris-gutter  (ar'is-gut'er),  n.  A  wooden  gut- 
ter of  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  fixed  to  the  eaves 
of  a  building.  Omilt. 

arriab,  arisfi  f  ar'ish),  n.  [E.  dial. ,  =  crsA,  dial, 
form  of  erfdisA,  q,  v.]    A  corn-  or  wheat-field 
which  has  been  harvested ;  stubble ;  eddish. 
[Devonshire,  Eng.] 
arrlaiont  (a-rUh'ou),  n.    f<  U  arri*to(H-),  <  or- 
matt,  jip.  of  arriilere,  smile  upon:  see  arride.'] 
The  act  of  smiling  upon  or  at.  Blount. 
arris-piece  (ar'is-|>es),  n.    In  ship-carp.,  one  of 
the  portions  of  a  built  mast  beneath  toe  hoops, 
arris-rail  (ar'is-ral),  a.    In  carp.,  a  rail  of  tri- 
angular section,  generally  formed  by  slitting 
diagonally  a  strip  of  square  seotton.  The 
broadest  surface  forms  tho  base, 
amswiae  (ar'ia-wii),  «rfr.    [<  arris  +  -iriw.] 
1.  Diagonally:  said  of  an  ar- 
rangement el  tiles  or  slates  so 
that  one  angle  points  downward. 
—  3.  In  her.,  with  one  un^le  pro- 
'-i^-'  I    jocting  toward  the  spectator: 
\    said  of  any  hearing  of  a  rectan- 
— V — '     gular  form  so  placed  that  oue 
A»Ait»iAm»-    corner  is  in  front,  and  the  top 
*"*  aud  two  of  the  sides  are  shown. 

Erroneously  written  arramcise. 
arrivaget  (a-ri'vaj), «.  {ME.  arryragr,  aryragc, 

<  OK.  ariraije,  mod.  F.  arrirage  —  Sp.  arrittajc,  < 
ML.  arribaiicum,  arripativumX  'arrijiare  (>  OF. 
arirer),  come  to  shore,  arrive :  see  arrice  aud 
•agr.]  1.  Landing;  arrival.  Ckaurer. —  2.  That 
which  happens  or  befalls  one;  lot  or  fate. 

arrival  (a-ri'val),  h.   [<  ME.  uryraitr,  arricnile, 

<  AF.  arriraille  —  l'r.  arhhalh,  arribnilh,  arri- 
val: see  nrrtre  aud  -al.]  1.  The  act  of  nrriving, 
as  in  coming  to  land  or  to  the  end  of  a  journey ; 
a  reaching  or  coming  to  a  destination,  or  some 
definite  place. 


Fro  llieiuie  hu  roth  toward  Itallu 

Itjr  ftllp,  at»ll  WurTV  i|rr*o,l^ 

linth  take,  and  tJfj--  him  for  to  ride. 

i;,.wrr.  iv.nf.  Aiuanl. 


IL  1. 
as,  a 


2.  The  person  or  tiling  which  arrives : 
long  list  of  arrivals. 

To  (lay  the  Lady  r»)che  will  haraiita* 

The  freidl  arrival*.  '/V*i»iy»n«,  I'riru-eaa,  H. 

3.  The  reaching  or  attainment  of  any  object 
or  state  by  effort,  or  in  natural  course:  as, 
arricoi  at  a  Just 


arrogance 

arnvancet  (a-ri'vans),  n.    [<  arriv*  +  HWes.J 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  arriving;  arrival. 

Ita  |aa  aalutal'il  Midden  «m«w  Into  Growth  aad 
DMUurlilu.  .Sir  T.  ttnttrut,  Vula  Err.,  iil  m 

2.  Persons  who  arrive ;  arrivals  collectively. 

Ftsr  every  ndnute  to  expectancy 
Of  more  dm'niw  [nrrieancU  lii  early  i*d*1. 

Ska*,  (ed.  Leopold),  OOieUra.  II.  1. 

arrive  (a-rlv'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  orrtrerf.  ppr.  • 
arriving?  [<  ME.  arircn,  arynw,  <  OF.  «nrer, 
arriter,  F.  arritvr  s  Pr.  aribar,  aricar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
arribar  =  It.  arrirare ,  arrive,  arripart,  come  to 
shore,  <  ML.  *orriftorc,  "arripare,  reach,  come 
to  shore,  earlier  adripare,  bring  to  shore,  <  L. 
ad,  to,  +  rtpo,  shore,  bank.]  I.t  frdM.  1 .  To 
bring  (a  ship  or  ita  passengers)  to  shore ;  land. 

Some  point*  ol  wind  .  .  .  nay  at  toon  Overture  at  .dr. 
rive  the  atilp. 

W.  Brmfh,  8*cr.  Prtac  <l(16»X  p.  ISA.   (.V.  E.  D.) 

When  Fortune  ...  had  om»ea  me  In  toe  moat  Jorfoi 
port.  (1  Cavenauh. 

S.  To  reach. 

Ere  he  orrfcv  the  happy  JTfllon,  P.  L,  II,  40S. 

S,  To  come  to ;  happen  to. 

Lost  s  wone  woo  arrice  hi  El.         MUUm,  Civil  Power. 

II.  tnfraa*.  1.  To  come  to  or  reach  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  course  of  travel:  with  at:  aa, 
we  arrited  at  Havre-de-Grace. 

When  at  OollaUnm  thto  tali*  lord  orrttwd, 
Well  wti  he  welcomed  by  the  Homaa  damt. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  I.  Co. 

2.  To  reach  a  point  or  stage  by  progressive 
advance;  attain  to  a  certain  result  or  state: 
with  at,  formerly  sometimes  with  to :  as,  to  ar- 
rice at  an  unusual  degree  of  excellence;  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion. 

The  Or**k  language  was  arri  red  fe  Ita  full  perfection. 

7>rynVn,  Href,  to  Trollu*  aJul  I'nsnda. 

Tbcy  arri**  at  a  theory  from  looking  st  Home  of  the 
phenomena ;  and  the  remaining  phenomena  tbry  ■train  or 
curtail  to  ittlt  the  theory.  Jfaeauiay,  On  HUtorr 

3.  To  happen  or  occur:  with  to. 

Happy !  ta  whom  thto  ginrtooj  death  arrf  ear.  H'sUer. 
The  lot  of  humanity  to  on  theae  cblldrea.   Hanger,  tor. 
row,  aad  pain  arrtw  U>  the  in,  *a  ta  all. 

Emman,  Eaiaya,  lit  ier.,  p.  tea. 

arrivet  (a-riv'),  n.    [<  arrive,  v.)  Arrival. 

Bow  ahould  I  Joy  of  thy  amtw  to  hear ! 

/>rayfvn,  Braudon  to  Mary. 
Wonder  at  tbn  taic  arrive 
Of  tlito  null  veaaeL  which  all  weather,  drive. 

Jfiddfetoii,  Triampha  of  Truth. 

arroba  (a-ro'bjl),  n.  [Formerly  also  aroba, 
arobc,  arob,  <  8j>.  Pg.  arroba,  <  Ar.  ar-rob',  <  al, 
the,  +  rob',  fourth  part  (of  a  hundred-weight), 
a  quarter,  <  arba'a,  four.l  1.  A  Spanish  und 
Portuguese  unit  of  weight.  The  following  taide 
shows  the  numtier  of  arolrduiiola  and  local  pounds  It  con. 
talna  and  lu  e«|iiiva1eiit  In  kllograma  : 

Lik*i       Ai-  . 

Puundl.  Pnadt.  KUM" 

...M  17.390  lt-14* 

...»  SS.SS1  U.CSs 

 K>  SS.9S6  lfl.tM 

Valencia   S8  tS.ttt  1J  Wt 

llraeuay  2f>  ».»W  11433 

CmUir,  ttita- hub  Arm,  >  „ 
tThlll,  Mc»l.«.  etc     }  •-••» 
Alicante  24  and  96 

There  wnn  aleo  forratrly  In  uie  In  Valencia  a  small  errooa 
of  10.(107  liloKiuiut. 

2.  A  measure  for  wine,  spirits,  and  oil  iu  Span- 
ish countries,  arising  from  the  Moorish  prac- 
tice of  weighing  those  liquids;  the  cantara. 
Ttn-re  air  tw  o  mcanim  <il  thb  name.  Tt.e  commoner,  the 
Min.fki  Mayor.  uiuUllu  in  litem  :  In  L'anUle.  ladU.  Ill  IS  ; 
In  llollrla,  mors;  tu  Malacii.  lisA;  in  ilavmia.  f-  II;  In 
Alli-anb',  ll.DiO;  in  Valencia,  ll.i-2.  Ttic«rru*n  mriror, 
in  iladrld.  U  riiuiviilent  tof7  lb  |«>uiKNof  wat.-i  or  lii*;! 
Iit.r>;  It  wnn  divided  Into  1!S  lll»a*.  Wine  »at  * M  l>>  a 
weiirlit  of  ci  |«nliut«  to  the  arrotia. 

arrodef  (a-r5d')>  «'•  l<  !«•  omritfeTr.  gnaw  at, 
<  atl,  to,  at,  +  radcre,  gnaw:  see  nnlr  nt,  and  cf. 
eorrWc,  rr<«fe.]  To  gnaw  or  nibble  at.  JUiilcy. 

arrogance  (ar'o-gans),  ».  [<  ME.  nrrofyriNcc, 
«rr<i»/ntiiicr,  <  OF.  arrogance,  <  L.  arrogantia,  ( 
arrogiiN{t-)n,  ppr.  of  arrogare  :  see  arrogate.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  arrogant;  ;•. 
manifest  feeling  of  personal  superiority  in 
rank,  power,  dignity,  or  estimation ;  the  exalt- 
ing of  one's  own  worth  or  importance  to  an 
undue  degree;  pride  with  contempt  of  others; 
presumption. 

Pride  hath  no  other  guua 
To  kIiow  lUelf.  but  urtde  ;  for  nuppleTrarcs 
Feed  „rW,  anJarc  the  ^ ^  ^ 

-Syn.  JViifr.  Jrrwmiirr.  prttwmiititm,  Airum/iKMi, 
ltattfjfttift>sr.  />i#if/liH.  /."/TOkUr,  ,V«;^rWfi,mjnrM.  tarn- 
trtwr.  lonlliueM,  Mlf-lmportaiirr.  ImpcrViauMws,  i«(.v:, 
(Se,.  ori,lr  )  IWe  and  dudaia  are  the  only  word.  In  th. 
UU  that  may  have  a  irood  meaning  when  applied  to  per- 
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arrogance 

no* :  if,  frtit  In  one's  eosmtrr ;  ditdain  of  *  hue  rnggre- 
tton.  Pride  primarily  reaper ta  tiie  temper  of  the  mtnaTnot 
t-elntf  necessarily  rnAiillented  >rt  directed  toward  others;  It 
U  thr  cfif  ral  tc-rm  Cor  an  iinmairmabia  estimate  of  one  • 
."•n  supenortlv  i:i  u:i>  rvspeel.  An  It  n>uif)  Ljkt*>  rtUllnn 
and  action.  It  may  receive  other  tillee.  Thus,  nm-nvr  l>, 
st  It*  simplest,  prists  with  rente  nipt  of  others,  and  la  es- 
sential!,- the  same  ss  dUiin.  In  action,  armyaMre  r*  loo 
saserttoa  of  oinrbllant  claims  to  rank,  dignity, 
h  mage,  power,  etc    rVeeunstftoa  la  oltet 
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legal  sens*.]  1.  To  claim  or  demand  unduly 
or  presumptuously;  lay  claim  to  in  an  over, 
bearing  manner:  as,  to  arroga te  power  or  dig- 
nity to  one's  self. 

Who,  not  content 
With  fair  equaltty,  trat«rnal  Mat*, 
Will  arroaau  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren.  MUtou,  f.  L., 


iters,  and  feeds  It*  prufs  by  seeing  them 
U  leas  selfish  than  arroerraM,  hut 
and  headstrong.    Atrumption  baa  added 


all  nature,  and  amyatei 
baa  a  Ulonter  relish.  Ool, 

Even  the  spiritual  sn| 
in  Mm  dark  agea,  prodi 


►  onacrtled 

to  ita  other  meanings  a  tai  sense,  kindred  U> prrtumf4ion ; 
it  mean*  a  davpnattioci  to  do  what  does  not  helung  to  one 
to  do,  and  sometimes  to  claim  to  be  more  titan  one  is. 
ifauoafineaf,  like  disdain  and  fertinear,  dwells  apuu  Uie 
lnlerWity  of  others  quite  a*  much  aa  upon  ita  own  dera- 
tion ;  it  U  equally  applicable  to  spirit  and  to  manner. 
buttain  b  a  ruinating  •■!  lofty  contempt  with  aversion, 
abhorrence,  or  Indignation.  SnytmUiownttt,  as  beats  Ita 
don  ration,  la  chienV  applied  to  manner ;  It  Ha  manifested 
hsughtinea.  I luolrar*  ia  exhllitted  not  only  in  manner, 
bat  In  conduct  and  language ;  it  ia  pride  or  haughtiness, 
ahuwn  in  contemptuous  or  overbesririg  treatment  of  oth- 
ers, especially  by  woitla;  from  an  equal  or  an  Inferior  U 
la  an  uutraavoue  kind  of 
return,  and  mm 

1  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name. 
Your  pride.  I*  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 
Too  prond  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 

TVnnauon,  Lady  Clara  Vere  da  Vera. 

Turbulent,  diacontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion 
aa  they  are  puffed  up  with  peraonai  pride  and  •rroeoaor, 
irem  rillv  IfBplae  their  own  order.  " 


dthanevU.  aaanvings 
UiaL  Eng..  I.    aaid  who 


Bui  moat  It  la 


Burin,  Her.  lu  France, 
marten  In  us,  w^ery 


I.,  All  a  Well,  ii.  I. 
I  sir  of  haughty  aewoijrtt-m- 

.Wt,  Warerley,  xllx. 

I  own  that  there  la  a  a«w<?Atfn»»  and  flrivensas  in  human 
nature  which  will  cause  Innumerable  broils,  place  men  In 
what  situation  you  please,  flnrir. 

flood  nature  produce*  a  dassefo  of  all  baseness,  rice, 
and  (oily.  Strafe,  Taller,  .No.  Ui. 

The  btftitum  of  man  ahall  he  bowed  down.     Isa.  Ii.  17. 

ftometiniee.  It  la  true,  the  giraffe  atoope  in  mammalian 
levels ;  but  tiiere  la  something  so  lofty  even  in  ita  contlc- 
arensson  that  the  very  act  of  bending  enhancea  the  Aatren- 
Imrarof  tta  erect  poelure.  and  stiaaresle  that  It  doea  it  from 
policy.  To  be  always  keeping  elate,  and  forever  In  the 
clouds,  tixc'it  make  iborter  aidmala  accuee  it  of  aclitiK 
mpnrtlUntM).         P.  HMumn,  Inder  the  Nun,  p.  182. 

The  inttUnn  of  the  aggressor  U  uaually  proportioned  to 
Uw  tameneaa  of  the  sufferer.  Aw*$,  Worts,  11.  96, 

arrogancy  (ar'p-«an-«l),  «.  [See  arrogant*.'} 
1.  The  quality  of  being  arrogant;  arrogance: 
as,  "  presumntQoua  arroganty,"  Ifortk,  tr.  of 


3.  A  piece  of 

That 
eeelam. 

arrogant  (ar'o-frant) 


Pluureh,  p.  77. 

.  i» 

ir.  J««a»«, 

;  an  arrogant  act 

"*f 

Harpeft  Maf.,  LXIX.  *7% 
i.  [<ME.  arrwtanl,  arro- 
ganMt,  <  OF.  arrogant,  <  L.  arrogan(U)$,  assum- 
ing, arrogant,  insolent,  ppr.  of  arrogate,  assume , 
etc.:  see  arrogate.]  1.  Making  or  baring  the 
disposition  to  make  unwarrantable  claims  of 
rank  or  estimation ;  giving  one's  snlf  an  undue 
decree  of  importance;  aggrossivcly  haughty; 
fuii  of  assumption:  applieu  to  in>rsons. 

^rromnt  Winchester?  that  lianarhty  I'relateT 

5»o*.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  L  S. 

S.  Characterized  by  arrogance;  proceeding 
from  an  overestimate  of  one's  iroportauce  or 
superiority  to  others:  applied  to  things:  as, 
arrogant  claims. 

The  speech  of  Themislocle*.  the  Athenian,  which  waa 
heuKtily  and  «rr»r«i»t,  In  taking  so  much  to  mroaelf,  had 
hcea  a  frare  and  wise  ohaerratioii  and  censure,  applied  at 
larae  to  otbera.  Aaron,  True  Urratiieea. 

9urely  etiquette  waa  never  maintained  In  a  mure  amy 
peal  manner  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mary,  rwirr.  Woman  In  19th  Cent.,  p.  9» 

Hla  [Lord  Clarendon's)  temper  was  tour,  arrouuiit,  and 
IrnpaUenl  of  op|uaitiuii.  Jfumuiojr.  Hist.  En*. 

egyfl,  ^HraonVarire,  Mttgiattriat.  /Vmatie,  etc.  (see  m«« 
truOriali,  proud,  aasuiulna,  oeerbeaririK.  I 
•uprrrllUnis  lonllj ,  cavalier.  ImpurUnt,  ■ 
Iiik.  graml.  diwlatnfu.1,  overwwtiliia, 
arrogantly  (ar'o-giint-li),  arfr.  In  i 
manner;  with  iinJue  pride  and  contempt  of 
others ;  with  haughty  presumption. 

(k4wln  and  hla  Sons  bore  thenkielves  arrvanntlv  and 
proudly  towards  the  Kins,  usurpiltf  to  ttlenwelvrs  e-juill 
Jfiffim.  Hist.  toll..  »l 


xil.  27. 

A  man  poaaeaaed  of  surti  warm  rmagination  commands 
atiooa  of  which  the  owner 
Tenanla  of  the  Leaaowc*. 

arranUrd  by  tbc  Pope  was, 
•  thanVvu. 

-.(. 

B.  To  lay  claim  to  on  behalf  of  another:  as, 
to  arrogate  to  the  crown  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing writs. 

To  antiquity  we  nrryswr/*  many  things  to  ourselves  no- 
thing. Odrrulgt,  The  Wl^wi.  L  12.  (»V.  M.  H.) 

3.  In  It  on.  iasr,  same  as  adrogale. 
arrogatlon  <ar-<>-ga'shon),  n.    [<  L.  nrroovj- 
<><>(w.),  a  taking  to  ones  self,  <  nrrrwrirr,  take 
to  ono's  self:  see  arrogate,  and  cf.  oaror/ufson,] 

1.  The  act  of  urrogatlug,  or  making  unjust  or 
unwarrantable  claims  or  demands;  the  act  of 
taking  more  than  one  is  justly  entitled  to. 

Where  selfneas  ia  extinguished,  all  manner  of  orniottfwn 
must  of  necessity  lie  eitiurt. 

Dr.  It.  M«rr.  rJoug  of  Die  Soul,  p.  J7t,  note. 

2.  In  Rom.  fas?,  same  as  adrogation. 
arrogatiYe  (arVgA-tiv),  a.  [I  arrogate  +  -it*.] 

Making  undue  claims  and  pretensions;  arro- 
gant.   Dr.  II.  Mart. 

arrollo  (a-ro'lyo),  n.   Same  as  arrox/o. 

arrondl,  arrondee  (a-ron'di,  -de),  a.  [<  F.  <ir- 
roswfi  (fern,  arrondir),  rounded,  pp.  of  urrtrsMltr, 
make  round,  <  A  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  rond,  round: 
seo  ntrusdS.]  In  Act.,  rounded  off:  applied  to  a 
bearing,  especially  a  cross,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  rounded.  Also  written  aromlie,  aron- 

rfy  Battled  arronCU.  See  tai f*«r». — Bend  arrondl. 

f9SB«  arrondl,  etc.   See  Uie  nouns, 

arrondlasoment  (vrAu-des'moh),  it.  [F.,  lit.  a 
rounding,  <  arrymduu-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
drrondiV,  make  round :  see  arrondi.}  In  Franco, 
the  largest  administrative  division  of  a  depart- 
ment. Tlie  S7  departments  are  divided  Into  982  amm- 
dlsseinents.  Kax'h  arrondisiiemcnt  1*  divided  Into  csntons, 
and  each  of  the  latter  into  commtuiea. 
arropa  (a-rop';  8p.  pron.  S-r6'ji4),  si.  [8p,  (= 
Pg.  arrobe),  K  arropar  (=  Pg.  arrobar),  mix  wine 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  with  balled  wine,  lit. 
clothe,  <  or-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  ropa  =  Pg.  roupa, 
OPg.  roMoa,  clothing,  robe:  see  ro6r>.]  A  sort 
of  liquor  used  for  increasing  the  body  and  dark- 
ening the  color  of  sherry,  made  by  boiling  down 
must  to  on©  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  its  original 
quantity. 

arrosei  (a-roV),  r.  f.  [<  F.  arroter,  sprinkle, 
water,  ult.  <  L.L.  adrorarc,  bedew,  <  L.  ad,  to,  + 
rorare,  distil  dew,  <  ros  (ror-),  dew.]  To  be- 
dew; sprinkle;  wot;  drench. 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  nrrosr  yon. 
rhettkfr  {and  itnofher).  Two  NoUi-  Kinsmen,  r.  4. 

arroslont  {a-ro'zhftn),  •>.  [<  Ij.  as  if  •urro- 
tio(n-),  <  arrodi-re,  pp.  arrostw,  gnaw  at:  soe  ar- 
rode,]  A  gnawing  at.  [Rare.] 

Thin  arrotion  of  tbr  nslles,  .  .  .  tbv  property  of  meo  In- 
raeedwitbrhuler.  J. Bulvtr, Chlrologia. p. lea.  (S.K.D.) 

arrow  (ar'6),  n.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  orroire, 
arowe,  <  MR.  arou,  aro,  aru,  arv,  arums,  arewe, 
arw,  <  AS.  (1)  arsre,  fem.,  (2)  earh,  ueut.,  = 
Icel.  or  (gen.  (Jmir),  an  arrow,  =  Goth,  deriv. 
firsrra^na,  a  dart  ((Jr.  id >-<><■),  prob.  orig.  'that 
which  belongs  to  the  bow'  (a  'Dow-dart'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  missile  thrown  by  hundf ),  < 
"anta  =  L.  arquut,  areus,  a  bow,  whence  E. 
arc1,  arc*1,  and  deriv.  archer,  q.  v.]  1.  A  slen- 
der, generally  pointed,  missile  wcat.K>n  made  to 


arrow-shaped 

with  feathers  at  tne  noekeod  to  stead*  thn  flight,  arid 
with  a  pointed  head  of  various  forma,  often  barbed  so  as 
to  remain  fUed  in  the  object  pierced. 
Those  used  in  the  middle  aires  rarely 
had  berhed  heads-,  sometimes  the  head 
was  rlsL  sometimes  conical,  and  fit- 
ted U>  Uie  shaft  like  the  ferrule  of  a 
walking-stick.  The  arrow-heads  of  the 
North  American  Mullens  were  of  flint, 
obaUilan,  or  other  hard  stone,  or  of 
hone,  aa  well  aa  i>f  metal,  and  were 
often  barlwd.  They  were  secured  to 


the  shaft  1>I  laahlugs  of  hide  or 
Arrow-heads  Intended 


to  be 


Eustfieea !  i*Ui  cea- 
turff  Arrow. 
II    U    a  k 
Incass  W, 
h«  rkree  rearseev 
Fr. 


to  bo  faateiuxl  Ughtty,  so  aa  to 
leave  the  shaft  and  remain  la  the 
wound.  Tbe  feathers  ot  the  butt  of  the 
shaft  seem  to  here  been  geucrally  used 
In  all  agea,  and  are  ao  set,  or  arv  uf  such 
a  fonu,  as  to  giie  lo  the  arrow  a  rotary 
inovrmeul,  like  that  of  a  rifle-ball.  The 
arrow  «if  the  cnissbow  Is  raited  a  butt  or 

rrref  (which  see). 
Anything  resembl.rig  an  ar- 
row, ia)  in  rure,.  a  sruall  pointed 
Iron  rod,  or  a  stack  shod  with  Iron, 
stuck  into  the  ground  to  mark  a  chain's 
length.  <M  In  Jan..  a  work  placed  at 
the  salient  ansrlcsot  a  glacis,  communi- 
cating with  the  covert  way.  <r)  A  fig- 
ure used  In  maps,  architectural  draw- 
ings, etc.,  to  Indicate  direction,  as  of 
winds,  currents,  rivers.  In  rasps,  an 
arrow  or  half -arrow,  pointing  north,  ae 
ol  the  cotujiaja.  (rf)  Ao  arrow eliaued 
hair.-  Broad  arrow,  See  hna,l. 

arrow  (ar'6),  c.  i.  [< 
up  into  a  long  pointed  stalk 

The  West  Indian  planter  must  prevent  his  sugar 
from  errosrvno.  Ajassonds'  Cofonfari  Jfajr. 

a.  To  move  swiftly,  as  an  arrow.  [Rare.] 

About  an  hour  ago  did  we  ...  see  that  Identical  sal- 
mon  .  .  .  onwiriiis  up  the  Tay.  • 

ii/ocrwWr  Ma#.,  XXII.  tss. 

arrow-grass  l  nr'6-graei),  si.  A  common  name 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Trighcltin,  especially 
of  the  common  T.  paluntrr.  it  b  alw>  sometimes 
applied  generally  to  Use  memhere  of  the  trilie  Junciooi- 
nc*r,  to  wldch  Tri'jjfocain  belongs,  nt-v  usually  included  in 
tire  natural  urder  Saindatra*. 

arrow-head  (ar'o-hed),  it.  and  a.  X,  «.  1.  The 
head  of  an  arrow. — 9.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the 
genus  Sagittaria :  so  called  from  toe  shape  of 
the  leave's.   See  Sagittaria. — S.  A  belemnite. 

lX  a.  Written  with  arrow-headed  characters: 
as,  an  arrote-head  inscription, 
arrow-headed  (ar'6-hed'ed),  a.   Shaped  like 

  the  head  of 

an  arrow.— 
Arrow  -  headed 
ctaractera,  si- 
phahetiral,  syl- 
Uhlc.  and  Ideo- 


graphic  ^ 


ure:  hence,  a 
called  cunet/* 


abo 


(wrdge-ahaped)  and  natl 

ffrm. 

arrowleaf  (ar'6-lef),  ».  A  South  American 
aquatic  plant,  tho  Sagittaria  ilontevidenti*,  with 
large,  arroW-nhaped  leaves, 
arrowlet  (ar'6-let),  n.  [<  arrotc  +  -Jcf.]  A 
little  arrow.  rpMnyaoit.  [Poetic] 
anOwTOOt  (ar'6-rot),  n.  [<  trrrosr  +  roof1; 
from  the  use  of  the  fresh  roots  or  tubers  to 
absorb  poison  from 


wounds 
poiso 


-  -  ->w 


<5 


(ar'(>-gant-nes),  n.  Arrogaoi'e. 
arrogate  (ur'o-gftt),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  arro- 
gated, ppr.  arrogating.  [<  L.  arrotfatii*,  adro- 
gatut,  pp.  of  arrogate,  adrogare,  ask  of,  adopt, 
appropriate,  assumo,  <  ad,  to,  +  rogare,  ask:  see 
rogation.  The  form  adrogatn  ia  confined  to  the 
21 


Arrowt 

J-*,  <rnm  Nm  Iralnad  awl  thai  ^«wt  (nMO  <sf  Ulfeft  1ft.  The 
lnry"r*»  t»  4  n  IikS*:*,  thr  Kh-atcrt  ^  t<rt  t  (nth.  Ihctc  *n  no 
fe«lVA;r*.  la  |  1he-  '.ai't^  it*  «*  tliin  *h*^  Males,  c4  Imnrj  :  in  *.  irf 
r>l.la  ;  Sri  t  ami  1  U»C  JfC  Tt.tic         Ue-flrt  i    'fl  Jthf  l  I*  * 

small  (skit*  r*J  Ikanilario.    ti-tt-  sin:  jAtaancnc  arrvsr*  o(  j>  late  cj-.a.h. 

be  flhot  frora  &  bow.  Arrvwn  h*w  v+*r\y  vn.TrnwUy 
tKwa  niMU  wlUi  %  ll«b(.  •twight  «li»lt  o(  wood,  fltUtl 


uflictod  bv 
*X  arrows.]  A 
flturoh  obtained  from 
tho  horirontal  rhi- 
zomes of  several  spe- 
eica  of  JJaranta.  u  u 
mu>'h  u«rtl  &a  fond  *w*\  tor 
ot)i*r  parptMca,  ami  U  <>l>- 
Uined  (rum  tbe  In- 
tlir-.  The  mpwiv*  fnrtu 
which  bvmierrutrt  b  Diml 
cuiiuDUfil/  nifcvlv  1b  St. 
arututiH******,  hiiit'C  f«IU-l 
the  4trrf*u,rt'»t-fint\r,  i*\hrr 

■1*rch*n*  than  thnt  of  Ma- 
mtmta  axe  «^eU>iiJi tally  wild 
DHih-r  the  lume  of  arruw* 
rtM>t-  /t'rnri/iVjii  arnrurwt, 
or  tniiliH.a-iiH*al,  ni'iPt  iutM- 
•Uy  Vfjiiwn  lui  fiwiw.  i« 

oUtsfaiiHMl  fr-Mti  Xhv  lV*1.y  nwt  ty|  MaNiAot  titituMitua,  ■ 
Hi*  |-»|-.rii.. i»*  Jul----  h>v  iH  fti  nfiwrt-t'il ;  hast  Ih^mii 
rrrirnH.f,  faun  thi-  lanrtj  r*ii4-irti»rtw  of  f*Hmvwd  a  levari'. 

S*i**mh 
tnto; 

latum  ;  anil  f^iwirv^j  ftrT'-irfrJ.  frmii  Frullali  rutn. 

arrow-shaped  (ar'tVHhapt),  a.  Shaped  tiko 
an  arruw;  ftapitlato:  nppliei*  in  ho  tan  if  to  au- 
rirulato  lanceolate  leaves  which  have  the  basal 
lobe*  elongated,  acute,  and  turned  downward. 


;  CftMir-^  nrrwfiu*,  (mm  th.-  cn^n*  rhiteintMof 
wyrr^um;  AWi#A  arn^r^f,  fnMn  the  |iq. 
;  I'ortland  <Tt-rf*irrr>.ir  inmi  lite  ntrma  of  Arum  macu- 


Digitized  by  Google 


arrow-stone 

(ar'd-eton),  n. 

•'6-tl),  n.  (<ai 


A  bclemnite. 
arrow-tie  (ar'o-tl),  n.  f<  arrow  (in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  fastening)  +  fn\]  A  lie  of 
hoop-iron  used  in  baling  cotton. 
arrow-WOOd  (ar'o-wud),  «.  A  name  (riven  in 
the  United  States)  to  several  species  of  shrubs 
orttinall  trees  used  by  the  Indian*  for  making 
their  arrows,  m  Viburnum  dentation  and  I . 
aaerifoUum,  Knonumug  alrii)>Hrf<nrrus,  Carnus 
Haritia,  and  in  the  western  territories  Trstaria 
borealit.    See,  eut  under  Cornus. 

I  (ar'o-wfTni),  it.    An  animal  of  the 
i  .Sagitta  (which  see), 
arrowy  (ar'6-i),  a.    [<  arrotv  +  -j'.]  Koiom- 
bling  an  arrow  or  arrows,  as  in  shape  or  in  ra- 
pidity and  directness  of  motion. 
I  (Tin  sleet  of  ammy  *hnwe  r 
Hurtle*  In  the  darkened  mr.  Urag. 


of  hu  arrowy  tongue. 

Ccieper,  Tsflk.  vi.  782. 
The  carrier-Writ  released 
Points  to  one  cherished  spot  lib  arrowy  flight. 

J.  Baitlie. 

arroyO  (a-roi'd),  ».  [Sp.,  OSp.  arrogio,  —  Pg. 
arroio,  <  ML.  nrrojriiis* ;  cf.  ML.  roginm.  ro- 
gia,  a  stream  for  irrigation  (Dicz);  origin  un- 
known.] A  watercourse;  a  rivulet.  [South- 
western United  States.]    Also  arrollo. 

llown  the  rtrroyu,  nut  across  the  mead, 
Hy  heath  ami  hollow,  sped  tlx'  Hying  maid. 

BrH  Htrte, 

Arsacid,  Arsacidan  (ir-saa'id,  -Ulan),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Arsacids,  rulent  of  Parthia 

'from  about  250  B.  c,  and  afterward  of  the  Par- 
thian  empire  (see  Parthian),  till  a.  n.  226.  The 
Artacld  dynasty  was  tonnded  hr  »  chief  named  Amai, 
who  revolted  (mm  Antlnchu*  II  of  Syria  j  anil  all  his  mic- 
oeason,  about  thirty,  added  hla  nam*  to  their  own.  A 
branch  at  the  Anmclds?  reigned  In  Armenia  tram  alicmt 

U»  B.  C.  lo  A.  II.  id*. 

arBchln,  a.    See  nmsis. 

arse  (ars),  s>.  [<  ME.  art,  ert,  <  AS.  curs,  or* 
=  OFries.  er»  —  1>.  aart,  naam  =  OHfl.  MHO. 
art,  (}.  arse*  —  leel.  art,  also  ra*«  =  Sw.  art  = 
Dan.  ars,  artt  =*  Ur.  Appor  for  '6,xto(,  the  rump.] 
The  buttocks  or  hind  part  of  an  animal.  [Now 
only  in  vulgar  use.] 

arse-footl  (ars'fut),  n.  [<  arse  +  foot,  from 
the  position  of  the  feet  in  birds  of  the  grebe 
family,  which  seem  to  lie  inserted  opposite  the 
anus.  Once  used  by  writers  of  repute,  as  by 
Willughby  and  Ray,  1678  ]  An  early  British 
name  of  the  great  created  grebe,  Podkrp*  or 
Podieiftet  erUtatnt,  and  of  other  birds  of  the 
same  genua.    Also  spelled  art/ool, 

arsenal  (ilr'se-nal),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  alsoar- 
eenal,  artinal,  areinal,  arzenale,  archinale,  etc., 
from  It.  and  F. ;  cf .  F.  artenal,  formerly  arcc- 
nal  =  It.  anrnalc,  arsenate,  arzanalc  =  Bp.  Pg. 
arsenal  (MUr.  apnpra/sx  1,  with  suffix  -at,  -ale,  a 
simpler  form  appearing  in  ML.  arsena,  It.  ar- 
zena,  arzana,  F.  (16th  cent.)  artena,  arsenac, 
arsenal,  dockyard ;  cf.  It.  dartrna,  dial,  tirzana  — 
8p.  ddrsenn  =  Pg.  taraema,  larasmu,  tereena  = 
¥.  dartr,  (UtrtiHe,  a  dock;  also  Sp.  alartKana, 
also  atarasanat,  an  aneual,  rop«vwalk.  dock- 
yard; <  At.  tidr-nc-citui'ah,  lit.  house  of  construc- 
tion,^! rfdr,  house,  +  al,  the,  +  cina'ah,  art,  trade, 
industry,  <  cilna'a,  make,  fabricate.]  1.  A  re- 
pository or  magazine  of  arras  and  militarj- 
stores  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  land  or  naval 
service. —  2.  A  public  establishment  where 
naval  and  military  engines  or  warlike  equip- 
ments are  manufactured.  Hence — 3.  Figura- 
tively, a  repository  of  any  kind  of  equipment. 

We  con  find  no  wea|x<n  In  Uie  whale  rich  anenal  of 
Comparative  AnaUmiy  which  defend*  the  truth  of  the 
Theory  of  oVweenl  mure  iiowerfiilly  than  IIk'  com)i&rtK>u 
of  the  Internal  ski-W'tom  nf  Ute  variant  YerU'tiruUie. 

llMtM,  Kvol.  of  Man  (tnuia,),  It.  270. 

arsenate,  «•    See  ariuniate. 

Arsenian  (llr^ie'ni-an).  n.    One  of  a  party  in 

the  Greek  Church,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
named  from  its  leader  Arsenius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror Michael  Palieologus  for  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  John  Lascaris,  a  minor  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  rho  latnlahiiH'nt  of  Ane-nlui.  Ihe  l^ipnliitment 
nf  a  new  patriarch,  and  lite  cunfontlinic  'if  the  em^iemr  to 
the  Latin  I'hnrrh  at  the  Meennd  eiMliicll  of  irkvr  riw 

to  a  ftchiMti  iM-tween  the  nalrUrrlute*  of  (VinMantlnotile 
and  AK'ianitria  wbieh  c^mtinnril  mnic  than  half  a  rrntury. 
arseniasis  (ar-ao-ni'a-sis>,  ».  (XL.,  <  amrn(i- 
eum)  +  -hi*ix.]  In  imlhol.,  the  morbid  state  pro- 
duced by  the  use  or  ar*c.ni>'.  Also  o«lle<l  «r»riti- 
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nick,  armiek,  <  ME.  arsenik,  artnek,  <  OF.  arse- 
nic, mod.  F.  amenie=  Sp.  «r»^wi'co  —  Pg.  It,  nr«- 
iiico,  (.  L.  arjtetiicttm,  arreuicum,  arrArsicum,  K  Or. 
o/mrviaii',  yellow  arsenic,  orpiment,  lit.  'maaeu- 
line,'  being  neut.  of  a^orrucoV,  o^kimoV,  roaacu- 
line,<  ifje'/v,  apprfl',  male,  also  strong.  =  Zend  ar- 
shan,  a  man,  male.  The  name  is  said  to  refer 
to  the  powerful  qualities  of  arsenic]  I.  n.  It. 
A  yellow  mineral,  called  specifically  geilote  nr- 
nenie :  the  trisuiphid  of  tho  element  to  which 
it  has  giveu  its  name:  orpiment.  [The  origi- 
nal use.] — 2.  Chemical  symbol,  As;  atom- 
ic weight.  75.  A  chemical  element  haviug  a 
grayish-white  color,  a  metallic  luster,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  5.727.  Under  ordinary  preaaure  It 
due*  not  melt,  lmt  at  &£*  K.  it  paaiee.  fn>ln  the  aolM  6tal« 
into  »«i«ir  of  a  lemon  yellow  color.  It  larnlnhea  rapidly 
In  iiKit-t  iilr  at  onllimry  t*-iiiperatnre.  ami  heate,]  In  air  in 
otUllxcit  Umnoiilr  trto«1d,  Aa./i3.  Amenleuccum  In  nature 
unromtilned,  tiut  much  more  commonly  in  comblnatKin. 
The  chief  ure»  are  the  two  aulpliliU,  reabriir  (AagSy)  ami 
orjilmeril(A^A>.  arsenical  |i)rite»  or  luiapickcl  (leSAH. 
and  araenldca  o(  Iron,  nlckil.  and  oolmlt.  Moat  of  the 
arsenic  of  .vminercc  l»  prriwmt  In  Bohemia  and  S«»o«iy 
or  In  Kndaiid.  AnxnlclUelf  U  little  naid  In  tlmarU.  lta 
aalU,  however,  have  great  commen  lal  ImjKirtaiice.  With 
oxygen  arsenic  forms  two  eomiiouiuls,  the  miwe  Important 
of  which  ia  araeldo  triuald  (AaJls).  a  vinlent  |K.U.m,  the 
ratalittne.  while  arsenic,  or  simple  areenic  of  the  abopa.  It 
b  prepared  hy  a  prcK-e»a  of  •ubUmaliuii  from  araeiilcal 
ore*,  and  la  »W  at  a  white  eryitallinc  j»jwder  or  In  itlaaay 
»,  whkh  are  ohirlna,  nearly  last 


arseniferous  (ar-ae-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  arse*(ie) 
+  -i-irrowt.]  Bearing  or  containing  arsenic: 
as,  nrwTii/erotM  substances;  nrwsr/rroiis  zinc. 

arsenillo  (ilr-»e-nir6),  n.  [A  quasi-Sp.  form,  < 
nr»A«i<-«,  arsenic,  +  dim.  -i//o.]  The  commer- 
cial name  of  a  granular  form  of  atacamite  from 
Chili. 

&rsenions{iir-r*'ui-us), n.  [<ar*e«(ir)  +  -i-out.) 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  arsenic.  Araenloua 
add  ill  Aj»).i1  an  aclil  formed  from  am  nion*  oild.  —  Ar- 
senlous  oxid,  araenlc  trioxJd  (AiJM  a  eorn|«.unil  of 
myircn  and  amenk  liatlnii  n  itwaller  pr>i|H,rtlon  of  oxygen 
Uian  anenic  o«ld.  Al«i  call^l  iifli/e  aiwine,  and  often 
ImproiM-rly  anwjoouii  i»eiif.    See  ararm€f. 

arsenite  I  lir'se-nit ),  n.  [<  ar»e„(ie)  +  -He*.]  A 
salt-formed  by  the  union  of  areenious  oxid  with 
a  base. 


arsenluret,  arsennrot  (ar-«e'niu-retf  *r-<s< 
V-ret),  n.  [<  orsrn(tV)  +  uret.]  Same  as 
tenidt. 

arseniureted,  arseniuretted  (iir-s*'niii.ret- 
cd),  rt,  [<  nmrsiirrrf  +  -»rf*.]  Combined  with 
arsenic  so  as  to  form  an  arseniuret.  Araenlu- 


aololile  In  water.  The  mnat  r.  h 


-.i.i ..!. 


b  freahly  pn'pared  hydraled  »e»nuloiid  of  Iron,  whk-h 
should  be  sflven  in  conaideralde  ouantity  after  the  stomach 
lta*  Seen  freed  from  Ihe  pole-jn  as  completely  a*  posailde  hy 
an  emetic  iriveu  with  hlaiul  lluiilil*,  auch  as  inllk,  flour  and 
water,  or  white  of  ouu  and  water,  which  serve  to  envelop 
the  iKiiaofi  and  effect  It*  complete  ejection  fn,m  the  stoin- 
ach.  In  the  ahaenee  of  hydrated  seanuioxid  of  iron,  lanie 
quantities  of  a  paste  made  of  elialk  or  magnesia  and  ciui- 
lor  oil  may  be  used.  Arsenic  trioxld  Is  used  In  medicine, 
npecially  in  the  treatment  of  certain  nervou*  and  skin 
diseases,  and  In  the  arts  a*  the  haalf  for  preparing1  arseni- 
cal salt*  ami  certain  plsni'-nta,  ami  lar*;ely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  Arsenic  has  two  oxygen  acid*,  whiwe 
salts  are  the  arscniatcs  and  anenitea.  Free  arsenlon*  acid 
1*  m>t  known.  Arsenic  acid  occur*  in  commerce  as  a  thick 
acid  liquid,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
line red,  and  todlutn  araealate  I*  much  used  In  calico- 
printing.  Anenic  disulphld  (AavS-)  ixx-ure  natlvn  aa  re- 
algar (see  raisfyiii'X  and  Is  made  artificially  undor  the  name 
of  ruby  stifoAur.  Hi.th  the  native  and  the  artificially  pre- 
pared aulpliliU  are  used  aa  pigmenta,  aa  Is  also  arsenic  tri- 
suiphid (As^l,  or  orpiment,  also  called  kinp'»  vefieir. 
3.  The  popular  name  of  arsenic  trioxld  ( As203), 
the  preparation  of  arseuio  usually  retailed  in 
trade.    See  above. 

con- 


nydrogen  (Astl.-il,  also  called  *r»V,  a  gas  gener- 
ated byTu*ing  arsenic  wilh  It*  own  weight  of  granulated 
rinc,  and  decomposing  the  alloy  with  ►trong  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  la  color-lea*.  ha>  a  fctlil  i-lor  like  Uiat  of  garlic, 
and  is  exceedingly  p*il*,:iiwin*  when  tireathcd.  The  hydro- 
gen of  thU  compiiund  may  be  replaced  wholly  or  lu  part 
by  organic  radicals  forming  IhxIics  analogous  to  aiuinc* 
and  ph'isphlnea,  as  trimethyl  arsiue,  (C HaH  A*. 

arsenoblast  (lir-aen'o-blajit),  H.   [<  (Jr.  ipmrv, 

male,  +  jS/jurr&i;,  germ.l  In  biol.,  a  male  g*> 
noblast.  Hyatt.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hiirt, 
18M,  n.  147. 

arsenolitetlir-aen'o-Ut), n.  [<ar»m(ie)  +  -lite.] 
Native  arsenic  trioxid,  cryBtallizing  in  iBomet- 
ric  octahedrons. 

arsenopyTite(ar'se-n6-pi'rit),».  [<<ir»rsd»  + 
nyrt'tc.]  A  mineral containingarsenic,  sulphur, 
and  iron,  lta  color  ll  tin-white,  and  It  commonly  occurs 
in  a  massive,  though  sometimi^  in  a  cr>-stallired,  form. 
The  ordinary  white  arsenic  is  mostly  obtained  by  roasting 
l  in  Cornwall.  Sai 
Also  called 


■trwf 


than 


arseniate.  arsenate  (iir-s6'ni-at.  Sr'se-nat>.  n 

[<  nr*v»(ir)  +  -i-atr.)  A  «»ll  formed  bv  " 
cotiil.iimtion  of  arsenic  acid  with  any  tiase. 


C  (as  a  noun,  ilr'w-nik;  as  an  a<ljective. 
'ik),  n.  and  <i.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  arte- 


II.  <J.  t:ontaining  arsenic 
taiuing  arsenic  in  smaller 
areenious  compounds.  See 
actd  i  HaAsti,),  an  acid  formed  from  anenic  oiid.  -  Ar- 
senic oxid.  arsenic  pontoxld  (AsjOjX  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  anenic  having  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen 
IImu  of  araenioua  oxid.  Often  improperly  called  arsenic 
«ci/i. 

arsenical  (Sr-sen'i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  artenieal;  < 
arsenic  +  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  arsenic; 
containing  arsenic  .— Arsenical  antimony.  See  at- 
tcwmNdte.  Aisenlcal minorals,  >  taiuiij  ur  viaatofmln- 
enl*  in  which  arsenic  acts  the  part  of  the  elcctroMurativc 
element.  —  Arsenical  PTTltes.  See  arsfnotivrife  and  fof- 
l\iurilt.  -  ArsealcaJ  tUVer,  an  ore  of  silver  containing 

arsenicaliso  (ar-sen'i-kal  -iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
artenicalued,  ppr.  ar«rnicti«>ts<;.  [<  artenieal 
+  -i:e.]  To  give  an  arsenical  character  to; 
treat  with  araenic ;  arsenicate. 

The  preceding  {pitch]  aeseRtcixfored. 

Sri.  Amtr.  Supp.,  XXII.  SSOS. 

arsenicate  (ilr-sen'i-kat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
arsraieaferf,  ppr.  amesicafiajf.  [<  arsritie  + 
-afc*.J  To  combine  with  arsenic;  treat  with 
arsenic.    Also  argmieite,  arsenieue. 

arsenic-black  (ar'se-nik-blak),  a.  The  name 
given  in  commerce  to  a  mixture  of  powdered 
arsenic,  ckarcoul,  iron-filings,  and  lime. 

arsenic-furnace  (ar'se-nik-fer'nas),  ti.  A  fur- 
nace for  decompiling  arsenical  pyrites  by  heat 
and  condensing  the  fumes:  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  arsenic. 

arsenic-glass  (ftr'se-nik-gle*),  «t.  Glass  color- 
ed wit  h  arsenic.  It  is  usually  semi-opaque,  and 
of  an  opaline-white  color. 

arsenicise,  v.  t.   Same  as  artcnienu. 

arscnicism  (iir-sen'i-siitiii),  n.  [<  arsenic  + 
•i>m.]    Same  as  arseniasi*. 

arsenicise  (lir-seu'i-sizl,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
nrm-nici.x/,  pj»r.  anic niei^ing.  [<  nrs<  sic  +  -irr.) 
Same  us  artcnieate:  as,  "  arsenici*ina  agents," 
f're,  Diet.,  I.  205.    Also  spelled  antcHicite. 

arse ni oophagy  (iir-seu-i-kof'a-ji),  ».    [<  Or. 

njxrti'fkov.for  mod.  arsntic,  +  -f«;'«,  <6a}rii',  eat.] 
tice  of  eating  arsenic, 
(ur'se-nid  or  -nid).  ».    [<  orsm(.»  + 
-:lr*.\    A  comtHmnd  of  arsenic  and  a  metallic 
base.    Also  called  at 
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this  ore.   It  is  c 

and  la  also  found  in  I 

and  mitjncM* 
arsenuret,  »,    See  arttnide. 
arse-smart  (itrs'smltrt),  a.    [<  arse  +  tmart,  n. 

See  jrsiarfsreerf.]    A  plant,  Polugonum  Hjfdro- 

pifter,  also  called  autardenti  (which  see), 
arsfoott,  n.    See  arse-foot. 
arsheen,  n.    See  arshin. 

axahin,  arshine  (lir-shen')*  »•  [Also  spelled 
ar*Arcs,  Kuss.  nnrAiss,  Bulg.  Serv.  arshin,  rt*pr. 
Turk.  Pers.  nrsAin;  of  Tatar  origin.]  A  mea- 
sure of  length  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  for- 
merly in  Russia.  The  Turkish  anion  was  equal  to 
7e.»S5  centlmeterv  hut  tlie  name  b  now  given  in  CoDatautl- 
tiople  to  the  meter(HiOceiiUniet«n  =  TO  ST  Inches).  Uirougti 
tl»  InSueiice  of  the  tenian  anhln  of  10*  centimeter*.  The 
Kuaatan  arshin  was  equal  Ui  71. Its  ccnllni.-tcn,  .ir  about 
SS  llH-trfia. 

arslne(ar'sin),  n.  [<  art(cnie)  +  -tar'.]  Arse- 
niureted  hyiirogen  (which  see,  under  aramin- 
rrfrrf). 

arsis  (ar'sis),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  hpatr,  a  raising,  ele- 
vation, <  alptir,  raise,  lift  up.]  1.  In  pros. :  (<t) 
Originally,  the  nietricallv  unaeeentedT part  of  a 
foot,  as  o'pposed  to  the  fieri*  or  part  which  rev 
eeivea  the  iotusor  metrical  stress.  (6)  In  prev- 
alent modern  usage,  that  part  of  a  foot  which 
bears  the  ictus  or  metrical  accent,  aa  opposed 
to  the  metrically  unaccented  part,  called  the 
thesis.  According  to  tlie  original  tlreek  usage,  arti*  de- 
mvtcil  the  raising  of  tho  font  In  dancing,  or  of  the  hand  In 
beating  time,  and  therefore  the  unaccented  part  of  the 
metrical  font,  and  fAeru  the  fall  of  the  foot  or  of  the 
hand  in  dancing  or  beating  time,  and  therefore  the  ac- 
cented part  of  the  proaodial  fool.  Latin  wrtten  show 
groat  confusion  In  lite  application  of  these  terms,  soiue- 
tlmcs  cuipUiying  them  in  conformity  with  (ireek  usage, 
anmetimes  interchanging  thrir  meaning,  sometimes  assign- 
ing still  other  meaning*  to  them.  Some  modern  writen 
have  employed  them  with  their  original  lireek  kigiilflca- 
lioiis,  as  given  above  under  (a):  lKit  the  iDcauinga  given 
under  (»).  al«l  believed  to  lie  supported  by  the  Latin  writ, 
era,  are  those  generally  adopted  at  the  present  time. 
2.  In  phptiol.  aeouttict,  a  periodical  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  a  sound,  producing  a  rhythmical 
effect. 

arsmetrikt,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  arith- 
metic. Chancer. 

arson1  (iir'son),  n.  [<  OF.  arsmi,  artoun,  nrswsv 
(as  if  <  L.  •Virsio,  'arsietn-),  a  burning,  <  artier, 
ardnir  (pp.  am),  bum,  <  L.  ardere  (pp.  artut), 
burn:  see  nrrfrsf.]  In  tor,  the  malicious  burn- 
ing of  a  dwelling-house  or  outhouse  of  another. 
Hy  the  common  law  it  Is  a  felony,  and  If  any  person  he  In 
the  building  at  the  moment  of  firing  It  1*  a  capital  otfacise. 
Hy  fttaltitc*  the  •IrtliilUon  has  l«H-n  extenii*-«i  *o  as  to  In- 
clude the  burning  of  other  property  liesldes  that  above 
specified,  or  of  one  *  own  pmpcrty.  In  Scotland  called 
wxllnl  lire  mioii.f 

arsons  (Ur'sori),  ».  [<  ME.  arsons,  or**,*,  <  OF. 
firrwrt,  arcoN,  archon,  uicmI.  F.  arcou  =  8p.  arzo* 
=  Pg.  arfiio  =  It.  arcione,  <  ML.  «mo<a-),  also 
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arco(n-),  and  corruptly  arctio(n-),  a  saddle-bow, 
<  L.  arctu,  a  bow:  see  <irr>,  urrAi.  ]    A  saddle- 
bow; sometimes,  a  saddle, 
arstt,  adr.    A  Middle  English  fonn  of  er»t. 
Chaucer. 

aTBy-versyt  (ar'se-ver-si),  adr,  [Also  ar*e- 
rerjy,  urMi'-rrrMf,  arty-varsi/,  a  humorous  rim- 
ing compound  of  £.  nrw  +  L.  versus,  turned. 
Cf.  topny-turry,  etc]  In  a  reverse  manner  or 
way;  backward;  in  a  preposterous  position; 
upside  down;  topsy-turvy:  as,  "  the  world  goes 
artie-rcririe,"  lienvennto,  Paasengers'  Dialogues. 

1  took  the  pen  tint  of  the  lawyer,  ami  turning  It  any- 
rerry,  like  no  Instrument  tor  a  ploughman,  our  youngster 
and  the  ml  at  the  faction  bunt  into  laughter  at4he  siiu- 
ptlcity  of  my  Angering. 

M  Mitt  on.  Father  Hubbard's  Talcs. 

art1  (art),  r.  [<  ME.  art,  erf,  <  AS.  r*tr/=ONorth. 
art,  arth :  see  fee.)  The  second  person  singular, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  verb  be 
(which  see). 

Ut3  (art),  n.  [<  ME.  urf,  arte,  <  OK.  art,  W.  art 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  arte,  <  L.  «r( f- k  sec.  artem,  skill, 
pro! i.  orig.  skill  in  fitting  or  Joining;  akin  to 
artux,  a  joint,  anna,  arms,  armus,  shoulder- 
joint,  etc.,  <  V  *ar,  join:  gee  article,  arm1, 
arm'-.  ]  1.  The  combination  or  modi ficat ion  of 
things  to  adapt  them  to  a  given  end ;  the  em- 
ployment of  given  means  to  effect  a  purpose. 
With  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Pose  Moral  Essays,  L  19L 
Mr.  Mill  says,  "A  rt  ta  but  the  employment  of  the  powen 
of  nature  for  an  end."  Ves:  but  Uie  em  piny  me  ut  la  the  art. 
That  use  or  employment  of  the  natural  element*  to  pre- 
cisely the  function  of  the  Intelligence  ami  the  will,  which 
diflcn  froin  nature.  In  Ita  pmper  aenae,  aa  the  active  dif- 
fer* from  Ule  passive.  Edinburgh  lie  v. 

2.  Skill;  dexterity;  an  especial  facility  in  per- 
forming any  operation,  intellectual  or  physical, 
acquired  by  experience  or  study ;  knack. 

There  la  art  In  roasting  eggs.  Old  adao*. 

Russell  bad  the  art  of  writing  letter*  that  excluded  like 
bomb-shells  In  the  midat  of  aome  controversy, 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist-  Own  Times,  xi. 

5.  Artfulness;  cunniug. 

She  hath  no  fault*,  who  hath  the  art  to  hide  Uiem. 

Wttttrr.  White  Iftrvll,  ».  t 
Oueen.  More  matter,  with  leaa  art. 
Poi.  Madam,  I  iweor,  I  uae  no  art  at  alt 

Ma*.,  Hamlet,  ii.  -'. 
4.  A  system  of  rules  and  traditional  methods 
for  facilitating  the  performance  of  certain  ac- 
tions; acquaintance  with  such  rules  or  skill 
in  applying  them,  as  in  any  manual  trade  or 
handicraft,  technical  profession,  or  physical 
accomplishment:  as,  the  art  of  building  or  of 
engraving;  the  healing  art;  the  art  of  music 
or  of  dancing;  the  practical  or  the  elegant  art*: 
in  this  sense  opposed  to  teienee. 

The  object  of  actenco  1a  knowledge ;  the  objects  of  art 
are  worka.  In  art,  truth  la  the  means  to  an  end ;  In  sci- 
ence, It  is  only  the  end.  Hence  the  practical  arts  are  u*  it 
to  be  classed  among  Use  sciences.  WhrttvU. 

Theorists,  hy  an  observation  of  particulars  and  by  gener- 
alizing on  them,  attempt  to  construct  •  system  of  scientific 
propositions  with  respect  to  a  certain  subject ;  upon  which 
system  a  set  af  rules  intended  tor  Ule  guidance  of  practice 
may  be  founded.   These  rules  form  an  art. 

Sir  G.  C.  Deteit,  Authority  In  Matters  of  Opinion,  lit 

6.  [It.  arte.]  An  organized  liody  of  men  prac- 
tising a  given  trade,  and  carrying  out  an  estab- 
lished system  of  rules  and  traditions;  a  guild. 

The  city  [Florencel  was  first  divided  Into  arts.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  L  .  .  .  These  arts  or  companies  .  .  . 
were  si  Oral  bat  twelve,  but  afterwards  they  were  In- 
creased to  twenty -one,  and  arrived  at  such  power  and 
authority  that  In  a  few  yean  Uiey  wholly  engrossed  Uie 
government  of  the  city.  .  .  ,  Sevan  of  them  were  railed 
Uie  greater  arts,  and  fourteen  the  leas, 

J.  Adamt,  Works,  V.  M. 

A  portion  of  Uie  tales  was  assigned  to  Uie  work  I  build, 
ing  the  lJuomn,  1331 1.  and  the  charge  of  II  was  committed 
to  the  Art  of  Wool;  that  is,  to  the  corporation  of  the  deal, 
en  Lit  wool,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  tile  ArU  of 
Florence. 

C.  X.  AVrtoit.  Church  building  In  Middle  Ages,  p,  211. 
9.  A  branch  of  learning  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  oras  something  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  order  to  be  applied 
or  practised:  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  such 

Jhraaes  aa  master  of  art*,  faculty  of  art*,  etc. 
orrorrly  in  the  universities  the  seven  ul  orts  were 
the  Boman  trivlum.  grammar,  Ingle,  and  rhetoric,  and  Uie 
•■ythagoreau ciumlrlvlum, arithmetic,  muni,  .geometry,  an. I 
astronomy.  Kilt  by  art,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  usually 
meant  logic,  that  bring  the  principal  study  in  the  faculty 
ef  arts. 

7.  Esthetics ;  the  science  and  theory  of  beauty 
in  perception  and  expression. 

Art  to  simply  the  harmonic  esprcatjrio  of  human  emo- 
tion. .»ie  Prineetim  Hee.,  II.  VH. 

8.  Artistic  or  esthetic  quality;  the  exhibition 
of  tho  power  of  perceiving  the  beautiful  and  of 
expressing  it  in  artistic  forms:  aa,  a  picture 
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slrilfully  painted,  but  devoid  of  art. —  9.  The 
actual  production  or  construction  of  objects 
beautiful  in  form,  color,  or  sound :  the  practi- 
cal application  of  esthetic  principles,  as  in  the 
departments  of  production  specifically  called 
the  tine,  arts  (which  sec,  below);  especially, 
painting  and  sculpture. 

Nothing  i»  better  founded  than  the  famous  aphorism  of 
rhetoricians,  that  the  nsfjftesssl  of  art  constats  la  con- 
cealing art,  i'or.f.^i'1. 

Art  and  part,  hi  Scots  law.  instigation;  abetment- 

Hy  art  is  understood  the  mandate,  Instigation,  or  advice 
that  may  have  Iteen  given  towards  committing  Uie  crime ; 
part  expresses  the  share  that  one  takes  to  himself  in  It  by 
the  aid  or  assistance  which  lie  gives  the  criminal  in  Uie 
eiecutkiu  of  It.  iSrttine. 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  See  /.««•».,••.  r.  Black  art,  Msja> 
mancy ;  sorcery ;  the  fanciod  power  of  performing  wonder- 
ful t  by  pp  ten: mi  nra]  mi  ana,  especial  ly  means  derived 
from  the  aasmancc  of  Ule  powen  of  evil :  opposed  to  teftif* 
art  or  tehile  Motijie,  that  Is,  Innocent  magic.  [Math  art  is 
a  kind  of  translation  of  Middle  Latin  ui.rromanfia,  magic, 
a  corruption,  due  to  confusion  with  Latin  ni>w,  black  (see 
noyre),  of  Memoiuin/id,  from  the  tlrvek  »«vpoe>ier«ia.  uec 
roiaancy.  The  ctmilwfon  was  assisted  hy  tho  common 
practice  of  painting  the  devil  black.]— Decorative  art, 
thst  branch  of  art  which  has  for  Its  primary  object  merely 
the  pleasure  of  Uie  eye,  especially  In  decoration  which  Is 
Buheervtent  to  architectural  features  or  to  form,  as  In 
ceramics.  -  Faculty  Of  arts.  Uie  lowest  and  fundamental 
faculty  of  Ule  four  in  Uie  old  unlveraltles ;  the  faculty  of 
phlhwophy,  w  hich  had  charge  of  students  upon  Uirir  first 
entrance  and  until  they  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arte. 
When  a  boy  could  read,  write,  and  had  mastered  the  eln- 
rocnta  of  Latin  grammar,  be  was  considered  ready  to  begin 
his  studies  in  logic  at  the  university.  The  instruction  In 
the  faculty  of  arte  was  sharply  separated  from  Uie  testa 
preliminary  to  the  coiiferrin*;  of  degrees.  In  Uie  middle 
age*  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  lectures  were  PrtsclMU's 
grammar,  the  Isagogo  of  Porphyry.  Aristotle's  organ. .i>, 
ami  the  Ike  Divlsione  and  three  honks  of  the  Topics  of 
Hoetiua,  while  the  extraordinary  lectures  related  to  rhet- 
oric, ethics,  and  a  little  geometry  and  astronomy.  Fre- 
quent disputations  constituted  Uie  only  exercises  for  the 
scholars ;  and  the  masten  disputed  In  public  once  a  week. 
The  lUxrrces  conferred  at  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  art*  were  thnae  of  bachelor  and  master.  In  Parts 
the  degree  of  licentiate  was  a  distinct  one  Intermediate 
between  the  others.  The  baccalaureate  or  ileiernunancc 
was  not  originally  a  degree.  Upon  Uie  reform  of  like  uni- 
venules  In  the  sixteenth  century  logic  gave  place  to  the 
humanities,  and  during  the  present  century  natural  science 
has  had  a  wore  considerable  place  in  the  Instruction.— 
Fins  arts,  those  arte  which  seek  expression  through 
beautiful  modes;  specifically,  architecture,  sculpture, 
jMiinUng,  and  engraving. —  Hermetic  art.  flee  hermetie. 
—Muter  Of  Arta  See  matter. -Military  art.  See  mil- 
itary, a.  -  Plastic  art  or  arta,  sculpture.  Including  all 
subordinate  or  related  aria  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented In  Uie  round  or  in  relief  Work  of  art,  anything 
In  the  formation  or  into  the  accomplishment  of  which  art 
In  any  aenae  hat  entered ;  specifically,  a  production  of 
any  one  of  the  line  arts,  but  especially  of  one  of  the  Imi- 
tative mcmben  of  the  group,  as  a  statue  or  a  painting. 

That  hi  best  which  lieUi  nearest; 

shape  from  that  thy  uwt  o/art. 

I^tneifetlow,  tlaapar  Bcrcrra. 
=  Byn_  X  Aptitude,  readiness,  address,  tact,  adroitness, 
contrivance.  —  8.  Shrewdness,  subtlety,  cunning,  artifice, 
deceit,  duplicity.— 4.  Art,  Science.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  an  art  and  a  teienee  to  In  aim.  ".science 
and  art  may  be  said  to  be  Investigations  of  truth,  bat 
teienee  inoulres  for  Uie  sake  of  knowledge,  art  tor  the  sake 
of  production. "(ATdrriajtr.)  Heuce,  they  differ  somewhat  In 
that  with  which  Uiey  are  concerned,  "An  art  directly  and 
Immediately  concerns  itself  with  a  faculty,  .  .  .  It  fastens 
upon  that,  and  keeps  it  ever  In  Its  view  as  It  teaches  how 
that  may  be  developed,  trained,  and  guided.  A  science , 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  rather  the  product  of  [a|  faculty, 
and,  keeping  It*  view  directly  U|sm  Ulal,  proceeds  to  unfold 
it*  nature  and  pmper  characteristics."  (//.  .V.  Day,  Art  of 
lilarnnna,  (  1.)  Incidental  to  this  difference  to  a  differ- 
ence In  method.  enVnce  bring  analytic  and  critical,  while 
art  to  synthetic  and  constructive,  In  the  matter  which 
makes  up  the  body  of  the  two,  an  art  Involve*  the  mean* 
of  discipline  in  Uie  use  of  the  knowledge  which  may  have 
been  furnished  by  a  corresponding  trie  nee.  The  same 
branch  of  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as  either  a  trienet 
or  an  art.  It  may  be  viewed  UieoreUcally,  aa  seeking, 
ctrtrdlnatlng,  arranging,  and  systematizing  knowledge, 
and  hy.tiiservatioti.  comparison,  abstraction,  and  general- 
ization deducing  laws :  or  aa.  with  more  or  leas  reference 
to  such  preparatory  work,  framing  rule*  which  are  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  are  designed  to  facilitate  work 
or  give  It  superior  excellence.  The  more  complete  the 
scieuUflc  basis  of  an  art,  Uie  more  perfect  Uie  art.  There  Is 
a  secondary  use  of  Uie  word  teienee  by  which  It  stands  for 
an  art  that  thus  rests  upon  a  science,  a*  In  the  following : 
Tile  fundamental  conception  of  the  occupation  of  the 
architect  embraces  the  two  Ideas  of  teienee  and  art.  Ar- 
chitecture as  an  art  is  the  work  of  Uie  skilled  hand ;  a*  a 
teienee.  It  to  that  of  the  Informed  and  cultivated  brain. 

Edinburgh  /tee 

art:*f,  r.  f.  [ME.  arfca,  erfc-ft.  <  OF.  arter  =  Sp. 
arfrir  (obe.)  =  Pg.  urctar  =  If.  artarr,  <  Ij.  ar- 
tare,  MI*,  often  erroneously  airfare,  compress, 
contract,  draw  close,  <  arttu,  drawn  close,  l>rop. 
fitted;  pp.  of  'arete,  «/  'ar,  lit,  join:  see  ar/1, 
article,  arm'1,  etc.]  1.  To  force;  compel;  con- 
strain. 

Lore  arte.f  me  to  do  my  obeervaunce 

To  Ids  estate.  I  \ntrt  /  /..  re  1.  IC 

S.  To  induce;  incite. 

What  to  arten  hire  to  lore  he  sought 

Chanter,  T  roil  us,  I.  SSs. 

Also  written  arcf. 


Artemisia 

-art.  A  snfflx,  another  form  of  -ard,  as  in  brag- 
gart. 

artaba  (ar'ta-1*),  a.  [I.U,  <  Or.  ipr&M.I  A 
measure  of  "capacity  which  appear*  to  have 
originated  In  Egypt,  where  It  had  nnder  the 
Pharaohs  a  capacity  of  86.176  liters,    a  Penlan 

measure  of  the  same  name  had,  according  to  Hcrodotlt", 
about  tike  aame  capacity.  The  Human*  reduced  It*  vol- 
mne  to  iT.lx:  UUn  (according  to  some,  to  S».2S  or  !».S8 
HtenX  The  Arabic  and  modern  Fenian  measures  have 
evidently  been  doubled,  having  respectively  tm.ooe  and 
(5.S38  llten. 

Artamia  (»r-<a'mi-ft),  ft.  [XL.]  Same  aa  off- 
taaiutf  1, 

Art&midae  (»r-tam'i-dii),  n.  ;if.  [NL.,<  Artnmu* 
+  -irfrr.l  A  family  of  oseiue  passerine  birds, 
the  swallow-shrikes  or  wood-swallows,  closely 
related  to  tho  Jhcruruttr,  and  by  some  combined 
with  that  family.  The  species  are  chiefly  East  Indian 
ami  Polynesian.  Leading  tonus.  Iwwidrs  Artamut,  are 
Orivtia,  VeewSttehetidnti,  ami  ^inafci'iisis. 

artamockeBt,  ft.  The  mocking-bird,  Mimux 
polyglottwt. 

Artamoeket,  the  linguist,  a  bird  that  imltateth  and  uscth 
the  sound*  and  tones  of  almost  all  the  birds  In  the  cottn* 
trie.  tfarriorr,  Virginia  (IMS). 

Artamus  (Sr'ta-mus),  ti.  [NIj.,  <  Gr.  ipra/ior, 
a  butcher,  a  cook.]  1.  The  typical  genua  of 
the  family  .-trfawiirfd',  and  nearly  conterminous 
therewith,  fieillnt,  1S16.  Also  called  Artamut. 
—  S.  A  genus  of  arachuidans.  Koch,  1837. 
artedt  (iir'ted),  a.  [<  art*  +  ^vN.]  Skilled. 
Those  that  an.  thoroughly  arte,!  In  navigation. 

Feltham.  Resolves (eil.  1470X  I.  gIL 
It  halh  been  counted  111  tor  great  ones  to  *ing,  or  play, 
like  an  arted  musician. 

Feltham,  Resolve*  (ed.  leTOk  I.  UnrUL 

artefact,  n.  and  a.    Hee  artifact. 
artftfactani  (ar-te-fak'tum),  it.    Same  as  arti- 
fact. 

artelriei,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  artillery. 
Chaucer. 

Artemia  (ur-te'mi-t),  ft.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  d(irr,.i.u, 
that  which  hangs,  as. an  ear-ring,  etc.,  <  aprav, 
hang  upon,  fasten  to.]  A  genus  of  phyllopod 
or  brancliitHkodeiitomostracotA  crustaceans,  of 
the  family  Branchipodidtr.  The  animals  are  notable 

aa  inhabiUng  saline  waters,  the  uUier  forms  of  Uie  group 
being  found  In  fresh  water.  A.  tatina,  a  common  British 
specie*,  to  known  a*  the  6nwe-«Ar»»jtJ>  or  tn'ne-wxkres. 
Artemia  (ilr'te-iuis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Hnrri«r.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  undetermined.]  1.  In 
Gr.  myth.,  one  of  tho  great  Olympian  deitiea, 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Lcto  (Latona), 
and  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  she  may  lie  regarded  a* 
a  feminine  form  of  Apollo,  .she  chastised  evil  with  her 
keen  shaft*  and  with  deadly  sicklies*,  and  also  protected 
mortals  from  danger  and  pestilence,  t'nlike  Apollo,  she 
was  not  connected  with  poetry  or  divination,  but,  like 
him.  she  was  a  deity  of  light,  end  to  her  wa»  attributed 


Artemis  (Dtaaa)  the  Muntrsav— Levvr*  Mi 


auUiority  over  the  moon,  which  belonged  mora  particular, 
ly  to  her  kinswomen  Hecate  and  Selene.  In  art,  Artemis 
Is  represented  a*  S  virgin  of  noble  and  severe  besnty,  tall 
and  majestic,  and  generally  hearing  bow  and  uuiver  as  the 
huntress  or  mountain  gvMtdess.  she  was  Identified  by  the 
Komans  with  their  Ihana,  an  original  Italian  divinity. 
2.  [XL.]  In  tool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  siphonate 
lamelliliranch  bivalves,  of  the  family  1  eueridtr, 
having  the  pallia!  margin  sinuous,  (b)  A  genua 

of  coleopterous  insects.  Multant,  1851  Ephe- 

Hlan  Artemia.  See  Diana. 
Artemisia  (ar-te-mir.'i-S),  a,  [L.,  <  Gr.  oprr- 
/«mo,  an  herb  like  wormwood ;  prob.  <  'Aprr/ii- 
otoc,  tiertaining  to  Rprrtrff:  see  Artemis.]  A 
very  large  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
t'ompmito;  abundant  in  dry  regions,  and  mostly 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
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Artemisia 

the  tun  (.TanatttMM),  and  consists  of  low  shrubs  and 
herbs,  with  small  discoid,  often  pendulous,  beads  panlcu- 
lately  arranged,  mid  ill  bit  tor  aromatic*.  Tliere  are  o»rr 
40  specie*  In  111*  r  oiled  Stales,  mostly  confined  to  the 
nct»r»  west  of  tho  Mississippi.  Of  the  foreign  sjwelea,  Uie 
oonimon  wormwood,  X.  dieiniAium,  was  formerly  much 
used  u  an  antbdmlnthic,  and  furnishes  a  volatile  nil  that  I* 
the  peculiar  Ingredient  In  Uie  French  Liqueur  alsiliitbc.  A. 
<tt*e\alU  and  A.  mufettina  of  Uie  Alp*  are  used  hi  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  similar  liqueur,  genepi.  Wuvnieoed  or  nan- 
ton  lea  consists  of  the  small  Ullelpaiided  (lower-buds  of  A. 
vaueijtvra.  extensively  collected  <i;i  the  steppes  of  Tiirkcs- 
wu  and  employed  a*  an  anthclmtiithic.  The  southernwood 
of  (ardent,  A  Ahrutanum,  and  the  tarragon  A.  Itratun- 
eu/tu,  have  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor,  of  the  numerous 
North  American  species,  the  beat  known  are  A.  trUtentata 
and  A.  cana,  which  are  the  sage-brush  of  tile  western 
plains,  the  first  especially  covering  large  area*  In  the  tal- 
ler' <»  lie  OrriU  Basin.    See  cut  under.l*«mr»mu». 

arte  mod  (iir'te-inod),  it.  [<  Artemis,  as  goddoss 
of  the  moon,  +■  od,  q.  v.]  Lunar  od;  the  odic 
force  of  the  moon,  llarou  ran  Beiehenbach. 
f  (ar'ter),  n.  [<  OF.  artrc,  a  moth ;  artre 
.  de  bois,  a  wood-louse  (Cotgra  vo ) ;  also 
arte,  and  artirvn,  artison,  artuisan,  mod.  F.  ar- 
titun,  a  vrood-vriirm.  Cf.  «rf-iror<n.]  A  wood- 
worm. Also  called  arf-iromt. 
arterU  (ttr-te' ri-ji), it. ;  pi  arteria  (-e).  [I,. :  see 
artery.]  In  anaf.,aii  artery:  now  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  English  form  of  the  word.  Some  of 
tlie  piiivct|n»l  arteries  In  the  names  .ilwhleh  the  Latin  fortn 
Is  still  used  am  :  Aruria  ana*tomntiea,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  brachial  t»r  femoral  artery,  Lirailng  anastomoses 
alaout  the  elbow  or  knee ;  arttria  renfro/is  nsodioiir  or 
reriiwe,  the  central  proper  artery  of  the  cochlea  or  of  the 
retina;  anVri'a  cotica  dritra,  media,  jinwvra.  the  artery 
of  the  ascending.  lraii»verae,  and  descending  colon  reaper- 
tlvely ;  art*rUt  ruwo-*,  a  coinpariiuu  artery  of  a  nerve,  as 
the  phrenic  and  sciatic:  artrria  cm-unarm  rn.rrioifi,  the 
propcr  gastric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  ecellise  axtn ;  artrria 
dortalU  A*u7iien>,  iWtWs,  fi'iwioe,  peniis.  ferfin,  polt,rit, 
iedpsnr.  the  doraal  artery  of  the  great  bae,  Index  ringer, 
tongue.  |ienU.  foot,  Uliuub,  and  slsnuldcr  hlude  renpecllve- 
ly;  artrria  ua*tr»  duvHrmili*,  artrria  rtaJrtrorpii4»uu,  two 
arteries  of  the  staniach  and  associate  parte ;  eufrnVn  i»- 
•omi«.«ra,  Innominate  artery,  <ir  aimnyioa.  the  flrtt  itn-at 
arterial  branch  of  the  arvh  of  Uie  aorta,  on  the  right  »l.1e ; 
arltria  pi ncwcif leu  owrita,  parra.  artrriM  yaiwrtatUo- 
<fiKKf<-H«Ie>.  MHivriurtt  interior,  tarse  and  nuall  pancrealk 
arteriea,  and  the  •upcrlur  and  Inferior  arterte.  of  Uie  pan- 
;  arteriit  crriri*.  tntlvU, 

f  the  .«-ipltal  artery  for  Ui*  bark  of 
Inol  trwry  of  the  Uiiimh,  r.»pec- 
Auinen,  MHptnerr  ft  ti\lttf\urr<^tpti- 
cU,  /tuutrit.  the  ttiperlor  and  inferior  deep  branch**  of  tile 
brachial  artery,  the  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  flrrt  inter- 
eoatal  artery,  and  tlw  d« 
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arteriocapillary  (ir-Wrl-6-kap'i-la-ri),  a. 
[<  arterial  +  cajHIhrji.']  Pertaining  to  arturioa 
arnf  capillnrie*.- Arl«rloc»plllaj-r  flbroata,  the  ln- 

if  connective  tiaaue  Ui  the  walla  of  arterica  and 


ar^riococcy«eal  (iir  -  te'ri  -  6  -  kok  -  -  a. 
[<  arterial  +  cocrygral.'}  In  anat.,  pertaluiriK 
to  arteries  and  to  the  eoeeyx:  a^ieoineally  ap- 
plied to  the  glomerulus  arteriocoe oygeus,  or 
Luschka's  gland.    See  gland  and  glomerulus. 

arteriogram  (ar-t€'ri-o-Bram),  w.    [<  (!r.  aprif 
f*a,  artery.  +  )/*i,«<«i,  a  writing.]  At." 
graphic  tracing  or  pulae-curve  from  an 
a  apbygmogram  taken  from  an  artery. 

arteriography  (iir-te-ri-og'ra-fi).  it.  [<  Gr.  d/>rij- 
pia,  artery.  +  -;/«4.a,  <  jpn^riv.  write,  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  arterial  system. 

arteriola  (ur-to-ri'6-l»),  ».;  pi.  aruriola-  Me). 

[NL.l    In  ami't.,  a  little  artery  ;  an  arteriole.  - 

Xxveriolw  rect«.  imall  »traijtht  arterie.  aupplyinu  the 

medullary  pyruniMi  of  the  kidneya. 
arteriole  (ar-te'ri-ol ),  n.    [=  F.  artMole,  <  XL. 

arteriola,  dim.  of  L.  arteria,  artery.]    A  small 

artery. 

Tlw  minute  arteries,  the  iirfsriuc**  of  some  d  Infant  opgan 
like  the  brain.    II,  ■'.  /ficAanfxoi,  l-revent  Med.,  p.  VT,. 

The 


Great  riven  that  urterinf  every  Stat*. 

x.  a  «<r„  rxxvL  m. 
Artesian  (iir-te'jian),  a.    K  F.  artttien,  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  '.lrfoi*.  OF.  Arleit,  anciently 
Aruutium,  in  France.]    Pertaining  to  ArtoU, 

an  ancient  prov- 
ince of  northern 
France,  corre- 
sponding to  the 
modern  depart- 
ment of  Paa-de- 
Calaia.  —  Arte- 
alan  wall,  a  nam* 
iiuually  without  a 
ea]>ltal  IctterlgiTen 
to  a  i>eculiar  kind  of 
ttored  well  from  fta 
b>nv  live  In  Artola. 
In  an  artcaiitn  well 
and  overflown.  The 


m,  it,  fju^  fillci  •iOi  cUi  nod  it»}wsYlaM 
b  waIkt  ;  #,  *,  IntpmncAlilc  uctaia  ;  r.  per- 


arterica.  and  t 

U^rlnelpaUram-h  the  oc 
the  neek.  ami  the  i«rlnelnal 

lively  ;  arVen'rl  j^i/uu.f,s  Aunt 


deep  branch  of  the  femoral  artery, 
rm|HM  lively  ;  urterio  merit  Medid,  the  middle  »Cral  nr- 
terj.  the  euutlnaathiu  'it  the  abdotnimd  *.rt.l  after  Bivlii« 
oft  tlie  lilac  arterica;  urten'o  •«;-«r»cot/i»  ti,te,  a  aniall 
artery  of  the  hall  of  the  thumb,  a  branch  of  the  radial, 
usually  contlnnMiu  with  the  nupcrflrlal  lwilinar  arch ;  ar- 
trria  traiurrrtalu  ctJti,  a  brunch  of  the  thyroid  aiti  which 
txaveraea  the  mot  of  the  neck  and  ends  In  the  posterior 
scapular  artery.  -Artetia  up«ra,  the  asper  or  ruuah 
artery,  tliat  In,  the  windpipe  or  trachea, 
arteriact  (ar-te'ri-ak),  a.  and  ii.  [<  Or.  aprt}pia- 
«0f ,  pertaining  to  the  windpipe,  fem.  r/  oprvpios/,, 
a  medicine  therefor,  <  apnt)«a,  windpipe:  nee 
orfory.J    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wind- 


arteriology  (Ur-to-ri-ol'6-ji).  n.  [<  Or.  onr?p 
artery,  +  -ao; m,<  'ti jriv,  speak :  sec  -ofof/y.]  Tl 
iwionco  of  or  a  treatise  on  the  arteries. 

arteriosclerosis  (iir-tc'ri-o-skle-ro'sis),  n. 
fNL.,  <  Gr.  apnipto,  artery,  +  anij/puon,  liarden- 
ing;  aee  sclerosis,]  The  increase  of  connective 
tinsuo  in  the  walls  of  artericn,  cspw'ially  iu  the 
iiititna. 

arteriotome  (iir-te'ri-«>-t6m),  ».    f<  Gr.  as  if 

*aftnt(i<ur6fjof:  see  nrfcTtofomy.]  In  mtrg.,  an 
instrument  for  opening  an  artery, 
arteriotomy  (ar-te-ri-ot'o-mi).  a.  [<  LL.  arfe- 
riofowirt,  <  Gr.  aprr)fvo70fiia,  tho  cutting  of  an 
artery  (cf.  aprr/pioTouth',  cut  an  artery),  <  apn/pia, 
artery,  +  To,nif,  verbal  adj.  of  rruvra;  raftriv, 
cut.]  1.  in  s«rg„  tho  opening  of  an  artery  by 
the  lancet  or  other  instrument,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  blood. — 2.  That  part  of  the  science 
of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection  of 
the  arteries. 

arteriovonoua  (Ur-te'ri-u-vo  nus  i,  a.  [<  L.  ar- 
teria, artery,  +  irn<i,  vein:  see  rcnon*.]  Per- 


pipe. 


n.  A  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  windpipe.  Dunglimm. 
arterlB,  n.  Plural  <if  arteria. 
arterial  (iir-to'ri-al),  a.  \=Y.artMel,<  XL. 
arterialin,  <  L.  arteria,  artery:  see  nrferjr.]  I. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  artery  or  to  the  arteries : 
as,  arterial  action. — 2.  Contained  in  an  artery: 
as,  nrfc-rio.  blood.— 3.  Having  a  main  channel 
and  many  branches  or  ramifications,  like  thu 

arteries :  as,  arterial  drainage  Arterial  blood, 

blcHid  ai  It  pannes  thiMuah  tie-  arteries  after  havtikc  ticen 
osyKenaled  In  the  Iuokb.  It  in  dlUlniruiHhed  from  venous 
blood  particularly  t»y  iu  lighter  llorld-red  color,  due  to  the 
preaence  of  otyiren,  -  Arterial  COOS,  (o  I  The  upper  left 
conical  p»_irtl'in  of  the  riithl  ventricle,  frwii  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  leads.  Also  calU-d  i'/|/wndi7*i/wm.  (ft)  In 
irA/A.,  the  cl.Hufsu-il  conical  vcntrlrU.  of  the  heart,  which 
In  cuntlnuonln  with  Uie  bulbun  nrU-rloslin.  and  In  dlitlii- 
irulnhcil  Ulerefrom  by  the  presence  of  valves  tMitueen  the 
two.  Arterial  duct  (ductus  arteriosus  1,  the  portion  <d 
any  primitive  ai»rlic  arch  which  serves  to  connrc  t  anil 
farnl-ih  coniuiillilcation  lietweeti  a  tirancbial  nrlery  and  a 
branchial  vein  — Arterial  navigation,  naviimtion  by 
meaiw  of  ci  inm-i  ted  ,.r  bnoo  hunt  chiiuncln  of  Inland  water, 
an  rivers,  deepened  streams,  and  i-uiula. 

arterialisation,  arterialise.  See  arteriatiza- 

tion,  artrrialize. 
arterialization  fiir-te'ri-nl-i-ia'shnn).  n.  [< 
artt:rm),;r  +  -alum.]  The  process  of  mnkiuj' 
arterial;  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood,  during  ils  |kttiuag<'  through  the  lungx,  by 
the  elimination  uf  i>art>on  dinxid  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air. 
artcrinlixation. 

arterialize  (ur-te'ri-al  lzi.  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
artt  rializnl,  jipr.  arU  rializmg. 
-ice ;  =  F.  iiffcriri/isvf.]    To  convert  (venous 
blocel)  into  arterial  Mood  by  the  action  of  oxy- 
gon in  the  lungs.    Also  spelled  arterialue. 

arterially  (iir-tO'ri-iil-i),  «</>.    In  the  - 
of  an  artery ;  by  means  of 


taiuing  to  an  artery  and  a 
aneurism,  tieenn'iirimi. 
arteritis  (ar-te-ri'tisl,  ».  <  Gr.  d,rniyvo, 

artery,  +  -ifw.]  Inflammation  of  an  artery  or 
of  the  arteries. 

artery  (llr'te-ri),  ». ;  pi.  arterits  (-riz).  [<  ME. 
arterte  (early  mod.  t.  also  arier,  arterc,  artier, 
arture,  etc. ,  '<  OF.  nrferc,  moil.  Y.artht  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  arteria),  <  L.  arteria,  the  windpipe,  an  ar- 
tery, <  Gr.  aprrtpia.  an  artery  as  distinct  from  a 
vein;  but  commonly  the  arteries  were  regarded 
as  air-ducts  (the  name  being  supposed  to  come 
from  aijp,  air),  because,  found  empty  after 
death,  and  seem  to  have  been  conceived  as 
ramifications  of  the  windpipe ;  orig.  the  wind- 
pipe; perhaps  <  aiprnr,  aiipnv,  raise,  lift  up;  cf. 
aorta,  from  the  same  source.]  If.  Tho  trachea 
or  windpipe. 

Under  the  artery  or  windpipe  In  the  nn<nth  of  the 
stomach.  Sir  U.  //utlond, 

2.  Ono  of  a  system  of  cylindrical,  membranous, 
elastic,  and  muscular  vessels  or  tubes,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
tho  body  by  ramification*  which  as  they  pro- 
ceed diminish  in  size  and  increase  in  nuuiiier, 
and  terminate  in  minute  capillaries  which  unite 
the  ends  of  the  arteries  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  veins.  There  air  two  principal  arteries  :  the  aortu, 
which  rhes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  In-art  and  rainl- 
ttcs  Uiroilch  the  whole  body,  and  the  /.i<lm..»Miry  j/trcy, 
whb  h  conveys  venous  blood  from  Uie  rlnht  ventricle  to  the 
Hiritfs,  to  undergo  arterUlUation.  M.wt  arteries  an-  com- 
posed ..f  Ihne  costs:  an  outer  or  hl/nms,  of  condensed 
CHinective  tissue  welt  nupptled  with  blood  vesscU  and 
nerves:  a  middle  or  elasllc.  consistlllK  chicll>  ul  cirtllllir, 
D(»nstriate-d,  muscular  tilers;  and  all  Inner,  thin,  nim-ith. 
nod  dense,  oMiijHive.|.  frrno  without  inward,  of  an  tiaafic 
fcucstrate*!  iiiciiibraiM*,  a  layer  of  ouincctlve  iImiic.  and 
11  hillitu  of  cli-loThi'Umi).  71i>-  outer  cuat  I*,  tile  (ri<wioi| 
u./iv^/ir*u  ;  Ibe  middle, the  (fuiitco)  wichn;  Ibe  Inner  the 
(tuNM-u)  iniii/ju.  The  urteni-n  in  the  human  UmIj-  which 
have  received  special  namen  are  aln>ltt  :i:-0  ill  iiiiiuIkt. 
They  ran«e  In  caliber  fiom  more  than  Uk-  thickness  of  a 
flnuer  to  tiiicTmenjoc  diincini ,'Ua 

3.  A  main  channel  in  any  ramifying  system  of 
communication,  as  in  drainage  Artery-claw. 


proper  the  water  rises  to  the  nitrfa 
groloutcal  KindltliMin  pemilttlnn  this  are  not  xcm  ral, 
It  is  neee«iary  that  the  region  should  have  a  more  or  leas 
complete  basin-structure,  and  that  there  should  be  a  series 
of  permeable  covered  by  I  in  permeable  beds.  Iu  Uie  United 
Stalea  any  deep  bored  well  In  called  trrfrston,  even  if  the 
water  has  to  be  pumped  fmm  a  considerable  depth.  Ar- 
tesian wells  vary  In  depth  from  leas  than  loo  to  nearly  s.ono 
feet,  some  of  the  deepest  ttortlkgn  twins'  'or  netrolrnm. 

artful  (art'fnl),  a.    K  nrf2  +  -/m/,1    1.  Dono 
with  or  characterized  by  art  or  skill.  [Bare.] 
Our  i malms  with  ari/ut  tenon  liucrlls-d 

MM,m,  I'  K.,  It.  .135. 
Xo  one  thinks  when  he  liKtks  at  a  plant,  what  restless 
arU>itr  Iv  at  work  wllhla  It,  for  (lie  cells  perf'Tiii  Ihctr 
urt/W  lalwr  In  nUllmws.  l'»p.  Sri.  Mo.,  XXII.  lss. 

2f.  Artificial,  as  opposed  to  natural;  produced 
or  producing  bv  art:  us,  "  too  artful  a  writer," 
Drudctt,  Life  of'Virgil.— 3.  Skilful,  (a)  Of  per- 
sons, skilful  in  adapting  means  to  ends;  adroit, 
(o)  Uf  things,  skilfully  adapted;  ingenious; 
clever.  Hence  —  4.  Cunning;  crafty;  practis- 
ing or  characterized  by  art  or  stratagem:  as, 
"the  Artful  Lodger,"  IHeken*,  Oliver  Twist. 
Kalr  to  no  purpiiae,  nrt  fut  to  no  end. 

/•<ov,  Moral  lU«ys.  Iv.  lid. 
=  Syn.  4.  Cumning,  Ar(/ul,  Sty.  etc.  <»t»  c«t«iiinv»l,  docelt- 
fnl.  ih.IIIIc,  shifty.  Insidious. 
nVrtfolly  (art'fiil-i),  adt:  In  an  artful  manner, 
(u)  W  Ith  art  or  skill :  as,  colors  art/ nf/jr  dislributol  on  the 
canvas.  )karc.)  (6)  With  cunning  or  craft ;  craftily  ;  cull- 
ninjrly- 

WheUier  this  motion  was  honestly  made  by  the  Oppo- 
sition .  .  ,  or  art/uitjf  made  by  Uie  courtiers,  ...  It  Is 
now  Impossible  to  discover.       Jtfoeauhiy,  Hist.  Enir.,  vi. 

artfulness  (lirt'ful-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing artful ;  craft ;  cunning ;  address, 
artient  (ar'then),  a.    An  old  form  of  earthen. 
arthra,  n.   Plural  of  arthron. 
arthril  (ilr'thral),  a.    [<  arfAron  +  -at.)    Of  or 
pertaining  to  'an  arthron  or  articulation:  ar- 
ticular: as,  "the  arthral  surface  of  the  ilium  " 
Wilder  and  Gage. 
arthralgia  (ar-thral'ii-U).n.  [NL„<0r. 
joint,  +  o/jor,  pain.]    Pain  in  a  joint;  specifi- 


cally, neuralgia  in  a  joint. 

l'jik),  « 


a.   Pertaining  to 


arthralgic  (ar-thral'. 
tnralgia. 

arthrembolus  (iir-threm'bij-lus),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  aptfpiu;1a?j>v,tM  instrument  for  setting  limba, 
<  aptipor,  a  joint,  +  ip:MJ),  a  putting  in  place, 
the  setting  of  a  limb,  <  iu,Ja>Jjtv,  thrust  in:  see 
embolus.]  in  rttrg.,  an  instrument  formerly  used 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Ihtugluon. 

arthria,  ».   Plural  of  arthrium. 

arthritic  (Ur-thrit'ik),  <r.  [(MK.  artetike,  <  OF. 
artetiaue)  <  L.  arfAr/fiour,  <  Gr.  a^ptrixr^,  of 
the  joints,  goutv.  <  d^pir/c :  see  arfAnfis.  J  Per- 
taining to  the  joints,  or  to  arthritis,  or  t 
cally  to  the  gout ;  affecting  tho  joints. 


<lf  libertine  elcene.  Cuiejicr,  Tho  Tank.  1. 

arthritical  (Sr-tUrit 'i-kal),  a.    Ranift  as  om- 
arthritis (iir-thri'tis),  n.    [L.,  <  Or.  apSpinc 
(sc.  iv«or,  disease),  joint-disease,  gout,  prop, 
fern,  adj.,  of  the  joints,  <  i,)i<puc,  a  joint:  see 

arthron.]    Inflammation  of  a  joint  Arthritis 

deformans,  rheumatoid  arthritis  In  which  considerable 
deformity  In  pnsliiceiL  See  rAeirronioid. 
arthrium  (llr'thri-nml,  ph  m-fAnVi  (-a). 
fNL..  <  (Jr.  as  if  'aptiplov,  dim.  of  Apttpov,  a  joint.] 
In  csfoiH.,  the  minute  penultimate  tarsal  joint 
of  many  Colroptera. 

arthrobranchia(ar-thro-brBng'ki-S),  n. :  pi.  ar- 

throbranehia  (-e).  [NL..  <  Gr.  a^«ji-.  u  joint.  + 
,{,11.';.  x"i,  gills.]    In  Crustacea,  a  distinct  n-spi- 
tiret.  and  pp.    »''■;*'''*      V'1  ("r  l".','",!"c *'V  '-'.7  Artfry,  ?,r  'f1*    ratorv  appenclage  of  the  maxillipi-ils.  Husky. 
U  orteria}\  XryX^r\^X  arthrbcaie  (iir-throk'a-se,,  ». .  fxL..  <  Gr.  ft 

f'.'jc,  a  joint,  +  titai,  badness,  vice,  <  •taxnr!  bad.] 
Caries  of  a  joint.  Jtillrolh. 

arthrocacology  (Ur'thr6-ka-kor6-ji),  n.    [<  <rr- 
+  -vtoqu.  q.  v.'l    The  sum  of  human 
of  the  joints. 


Axillary  artery,  coronary  artery,  nutrient  artery, 
radial  artery,  i  t.         the  adjectives, 
artery  (Ur'te-ri).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  arterial. 

^r^trurat^lv't^ 

artenea ;  tlgurauvely,  to  traverse  like  arteries. 
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arthrodenn 

arthrodenn  (ar'tJiriwlenn),  h,  [<  Or.  Apflpov, 
a  joint,  +  teppa,  skin.}  The  cruat  or  hotly-wall 
of  an  articulate  animal,  as  the  shell  of  a  crab 
or  the  integument  of  an  insect.   A.  S.  Packard. 

arthrodia  (ar-thro'di-U),  n.;  pi.  arthrodia;  (•*). 
[NU.,  <  Ur.  aptlpuiia,  a  particular  kind  of  artic- 
ulation, <  aptipuAyf,  articideted,  <  aysSpnv,  a  joint, 
+  cMor.  form.]  A  gliding  joint ;  a  movable  ar- 
ticulation formed  by  piano  or  nearly  plane  sur- 
faces which  slidu  upon  each  other  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  in  tho  articulation*  of  Aio  carpus:  a 
form  of  diarthrosis.  Also  called  a<larticuUitii>n. 
Double  artnrocUa,   Same  a*  amphidiarlkrvtu. 

arthrodlal  (Ur-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  arthrodia  + 
-of.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  an 
arthrodia. — S.  O.'  or  pertaining  to  arthrosis; 
concerned  in  the  jointing  or  articulation  of 
parts,  especially  of  limb*.  -  Arlhrodu.1  apouby- 
■la.li>  Cnutatm,  Uiat  process  ut  mi  eiidualrrolte  or  einTo- 
pleuxite  which  cuter*  Into  the  formation  ot  an  articular 
carlty  of  a  limb. 

The  endopleurile  .  .  .  divide*  Into  three  apophyses, 
out  descending  or  attkrviiai.  nnd  n»  which  paw  nearly 
biifisontally  Inward,  ilvsUn,  A11M.  Invert.,  p.  JOS. 

arthxodic  (ar-throd'ik),  a.  Same  as  arthrodial. 
arthrodynia  (llr-thr^in'l-a),  ■  [NL,  <  Or. 
,  a  joint,  +  Mi  in?,  pain.]  Pain  in  a  joint ; 
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Arthropod*  (ar-throp'o-d»),  n.  pi  [NL.,  pi. 
of  arlhropus  (rpod-):  see  arthropod.]  1.  One 
of  two  prune  divisions  (Anarthropoila  being  the 
other)  into  which  a  aubkingdom  Anuulosa  has 
been  divided.  It  contain*  bilateral  segmented  ani- 
mals wftb  articulated  legs,  and  approximately  corresponds 
to  the  "articulated  animals  with  articulated  legs"  of  Cu. 
vlrr.  aa  cuiilraslvd  aith  hi*  other  division  (AmitUtte)  ot 
ArtfnUaln,  or  with  the  Cwwfytny^ii  of  Latrcllle.  or  with 
111*  GnathupHtta  or  ArtAro&>a  ot  some  other  naturalist*. 
S.  In  more  modern  and  exact  usage,  one  of 
the  phyla,  subkingdoms,  or  main  types  of  tho 
Melazoa,  containing  the  articulated,  inverte- 
brate, non-ciliated  animals  with  articulated 
limbs,  a  ganglionic  nervous  system,  oviparous 
reproduction,  and  generally  separate  sexes. 
The  phylum  U  divided  by  nearly  coenroon  conarnt  into  the 
tour  great  classes  Inrreta,  Myrinpoda,  Arathnida,  ami 
CnutaMa.  and  contaloa  the  vast  majority  (about  four 
fifths)  ot  the  animal  kingdom,  in  number*  both  of  species 
and  of  liidlviduala. 


artichoke 

arthrotome  (ar'thro-tom),  a.  [<  Or.  apbpor,  a 
joints  +  ro«of,  cutting :  see  anatomy.  ]  A  car- 
tilage-knife ;  a  strong  scalpel,  two-edged  for  a 
part  of  its  cutting  length,  and  having  a  rough- 
ened  steel  handle  continuous  with  tie  blade. 
It  la  used  In  direction  for  cutting  cartilage,  disarticulating 
Joint*,  and  other  rough  work. 


Any  Uil 
rfAiVfiNK 


di-bLaded  scalpel  may  be  around  Into  a  tolerable 
It'uW  ami  Gaar,  AlvaL  TeclL,  p.  O. 


[<Gr. 


an: 


The  Arthropod*,  with  more  than 
to  inch  an  client  that  little  can  be 
whole  group.   Of  all  Invertebrate  tliry 
1 1n  the  " 


clea.  vary 
ible  to  the 
the  most  »d- 
r  jont  of  tho  organ*  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal lite,  manifested  >n  the  power*  "I  locomotion,  and  In 


the  Instincts  which  ■ 
(naect  class. 


?  »o  varied  and  *o  wonderful  In  the 
Ptuw,  Zoo),  Class.,  p.  7i>. 


arthrodynic  (ar-thro-din'ik).  a.  [<  arthr, 
+  -ic.]  Kelating  to  arthrodynia,  or  paii 
joint;  arthralgia. 

Arthrogastra  (ar-thro-gas'tri,).  n. pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  apOpov,  a  joint,  +  yatrri)p,  belly.  J  A  dj  vision 
of  the  class  Aracknida,  including  the  scorpions 
and  their  allies,  as  distinguished  from  spiders 
and  mites.    Soo  cut  under  8corpioHida>. 

The  ArlhroirartT*,  or  arorpliffls  and  pseudo-ewrpions, 
exhibit,  In  many  respect*,  extraordinarily  close  resem- 
blance* U»  the  Mrrostomata  among  the  Crustacea. 

//■ufey.  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  aSO. 

Arthrogastres  (kr-thro-gaa'trex),  n.  pi  [NL., 
as  Arthrogastra.']   Same  as  Arthroaattra. 

arthrography  (ar-throg'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Or.  ipfyxn; 
a  joint,  +  -ypafia,  <  ypa^eiv,  write,  describe.]  In 
anat.,  a  description  of  tho  joints. 

art hro logy  (Ur-throl'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ipHpnr,  a 
joint,  +  sojta,  <  teyttv,  sjxnk :  see  -olojw.]  1 . 
The  knowledge  of  the  joints ;  that  part  of  anat- 
omy which  relates  to  the  joints. —  St.  Finger- 
speech  fur  the  deaf  and  dumb;  dactylology. 

arthromore  (ar'thr6-mer),  n.  r<  Gr.  ipopov,  a 
menilxjr,  joint,  +  pipor,  a  |>art.l  In  :ool,  the 
ideal  single  ring  of  a  series  of  which  any  artic- 
ulate animal  is  composed;  a  zoonule,  xoonite, 
or  somite  of  an  articulated  invertebrate 


terglte,  a  pair  of 

'WO  Utrl;li 


The  typical  arUiniener*  eooalat*  of 
plaiuite*.  ami  a  atemlte,  or  an  upper  piece,  two 
pleeea,  and  an  under  piece, 
arthron  (ar'thron),  n. ;  pi.  arthra  (-turf).  [XL., 

<  Gr.  ijjipov,  a  joint  (of  the  body) ;  in  grammar, 
tho  article;  akin  to  equiv.  L.  «rfii#:  see  ar/M 
and  article.]  In  anal,  a  t/iint  or  an  articula- 
tion of  any  kind. 

artlironouralgla(iir'thr6-nu-ral'ji-*).M.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  ipOpov,  a  joint,  +  NL.  itesrn/jTia.]  Neu- 
ralgia of  a  joint. 

arthropathy  I  ilr-throp'a-thi),  a.  [<  Gr.  apdfm; 
a  joint,  +  iradof,  suffering.]   Disease  of  a  joint. 

arthrophragm  (Sr'thro-fram).  a.  [<Gr.  apOpov, 
a  joint,  +  epay/to,  a  fence,  screen,  <  *pocr<ir/v, 
fence  in,  irtop  up.  Cf.  diaphragm.]  An  articu- 
lar diaphragm;  a  septum  or  iiartition  between 
certain  articulations,  as  in  the  crawfish.  See 
extract. 

All  four  apodemea  lie  In  the  ventral  half  of  the  MHiilte 
and  form  a  ■Inclu  tranavereo  aerlo* ;  cniMe*|ucntly  there 
are  two  nearer  the  middle  Him,  which  are  termed  the  cn- 
duaternltaa,  and  two  further  im,  which  are  the  endopluu- 
rltea.  The  tornHT  Ike  at  tbc  Inner,  and  the  utter  at  the 
outer  end*  of  the  partition*  or  nrtArwpArafnne  .  .  .  he- 
tween  the  artlcubu*  eavitlct  for  the  liaeal  JolnU  of  the 
limba,  and  they  spring  partly  from  the  latter  and  partly 
from  the  sternum  and  the  cpUuera  rrsiieclively. 

H-itfV.  C-rayHsh,  p.  IS*. 

arthroplenra  (ar-thrv-plS'rt),  «. ;  pi.  arihro- 
pltMrat  (-rfi).    [NL.]   Same  as  urthroplturc. 

arthroplenre  (ar'tbry-pUr).  a.  [<  NL.  arthro- 
plrura,  <  Gr.  apfyaw,  a  joint,  +  irtovpa,  side.] 
The  pleural,  lateral,  or  limWieariug  portion 
of  the  arthroderm  of  articulated  auimals;  the 
portion  of  any  arthromere  between  the  tergite 
and  the  sternite. 

arthropod  (Sr'thro-pod),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL  arthro- 
put  (-pod-),  pi.  arthropoda,  q.  v.,  <  Gr.  ipVpov, 
a  joint,  +  irotf  (twJ-J  a  B.  foot.]  I.  n.  A 
jointed  invertebrate  animal  with  jointed  legs; 
one  of  the  Arthropoda. 

TT  a.  ArtiiropcKlocw;  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Among  the  Crustacea  the  simplest  stage  of  the  Arthro- 
pod Iajuj  U  uea  In  tile  Kaupiiua-fumi. 

 ,  Cump.  Anat  (tnui*.X  p.  584. 


arthropodaa  <ar-throp'i}-da«0,  a.  [<  nrfAro- 
juwf  +  -on.]    Hamo  aa  arthropodou*. 

arthropodona  (ar-throp'6-dns),  a.  [<  arthropod 
+  -out.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Arthropoda  ; 
having  jointed  legs  (among  invertebrates) ;  con- 
dylopodous ;  art  hrozoio.    Also  anathopodotut. 

ArthropomatA(«tr-thro-p6'ma-ti ),  ii.pl.  [NL, 

<  Gr.  ipvpov,  a  joint,  +  iritpa,  pL  iritpara.  a  lid.  ] 
One  of  two  orders  into  which  the  class  /Iraehio- 
poda  is  generally  divided,  the  other  being  Lfo- 
pomata :  synonymous  with  Apyyia  and  Artieu- 
lata  (ft). 

arthropomatous  (Kr-thrA.po'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
Arthropomata  +  -oh*.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Arthroftomata. 

Arthropterldffi  (ar-throp-ter'i-de).  a. pt.  [NI*, 

<  .4rfar»;jffTt*»  +  -itUr.]  A  family  of  heternp. 
teroufl  insects,  chiefly  of  the  Orient,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific  islands,  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  flat  wide  forms,  mostly  of  a  polished 
black  color  variously  marked  with  yellow. 

arthropterous  (Sr-turop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ar- 
throptrrvt,  adj.,  <  Gr.  ipttpov,  a  joint,  +  irrfpoV,  a 
wing,  fin.]  Havingiointedrays,  asaflnof  aflsh- 

ArthropterM  (iir-tlirop'te-rus),  a.  [NL. :  see 
arlhropterotiM,]  1,  The  fypical  genus  of  tho 
family  Arthropterida.  Macleay,  1830. —  2.  A 
genus  of  Ashes.    Agassi:,  1R43. 

arthroses,  ».    Plural  of  arthrosis. 

arthrosia  rjr-thro'zi-i),  a.  [NL.  (cf.  ar«ro*i»), 

<  Gr.  iptlpor,  a  joint.]  Arthritis, 
arthrosis  (ttr-tfiro'sis),  n. ;  pi.  arthroses  (-sez). 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  ApftpuO'c,  a  jointing,  <  apBpAtiv,  OfSpoiv, 
fasten  by  a  joint,  <  £pOfxn>,  a  joint.]  In  anal : 
(a)  A  suture;  an  articulation;  a  joining  or 
jointing  of  bones  or  cartilages  otherwise  than 

by  ankylosis.  Arthrosis  is  divisible  into  three  principal 
categories:  <1)  ftynarUimels ;  (?)  amjmiartliroala  ;  (3>4lfar- 

throsi*.  See  tb««  word*,  (ft)  The  result  of  articu- 
lation; a  joint;  an  arthron;  anode. 

arthrosporo  I  iir'thr^-spor),  it.  (<  Gr.  oVifyov,  a 
joint,  +  e-ipof.  see<l.]  In  frof.,  one  of  a  number 
of  spores  united  togetlier  in  the  form  of  a  string 
of  beads,  formed  by  fission,  and  characteristic 
of  various  low  fungi  and  algte. 

arthroaporic  (ar-thro-spor'ik),  a.  Same  as  ar- 
throsporous, 

arthrospororis  (ar-thros'po-rus),  o.  f<  NL.  ar- 
throsporns :  seo  arthrosporc  and  -otw.J  Produ- 
cing arthrospores. 

artbrosterigma  (ar'thry-stf -rlg'mli),  «.;  pi. 
arthrostcriffmata  (-ma-t|).  [NIj.,  <  Gr.  ipOpuv, 
a  joint,  +"  ot^mj  uo,  a  support,  <  tmn>iiitv,  set 
fast,  support,  prop,  <  V  *oru,  stand.]  In  6o»., 
tho  jointed  sterigma  which  occurs  in  the  sper- 
magoniura  of  many  lichens. 

Arthrostraca  (lir-thros'tra-kS),  n.  pi  [NL„  < 
Gr.  apftpav,  a  joint,  +  bmpaum;  a  shell.]  1.  In 
Gegeubaur's  system  of  classification,  one  of  two 
prime  divisions  of  raalacostraoous  crustaceans 
(the  other  being  Thoraeostraca),  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  edriophthalrnous  or  ses- 
sile-eyed erustaoeans  of  other  authors,  and  di- 
vided into  the  three  orders  Amphipoda,  Ixe- 
modi{Xtda,  and  Isopoda. — 9.  In  Burmelster's 
system  of  classification,  one  of  three  orders  of 
Crustacea  (the  other  two  being  .<f»o«io*tra«i 
and  Thoraeostraca),  divided  into  nine  lesser 
groups. 

arthrostracous  (ar-thros'l 
ing  to  or  having  the  ' 
traea. 


artbrotomy  (iir-throt'6-mi),  a. 
joint,  +  Topi),  a  cutting:  sco 
surg.,  incision  into  a  joint. 

Arthrozoa  (ilr-thro-zo'li),  n.  pi.  [NL,  <  Gr. 
d/jPpoi-,  a  joint,  +  Cvov,  an  animal.]  One  of  six 
series  of  animals  into  which  the  Sfetntoa  havo 
been  ditnded:  equivalent  to  Arthropoda  to- 
gether with  Sematoseoli«es  and  probably  r«a> 
tomatha. 

arthrozoic  (ar-thrA-zd'lk),  a..  Kelating  to  or 

having  the  characters  of  the  .iViArYJ.-»ii  A 

jold  «erte«,  a  sradalloti  of  animals  tvtiresmb  " 
.Vcimi/,Nr»<»<r*and  drtAroswfrt,  from  (lie  lowest  u 
to  the  highest  arthropod*.  HusOy. 

Arthurian,  (ar-thu'ri-an).  a.  [<  .^rttwr,  ML. 
fonn  .IrMnrii*,  repn^senting  W.  .-trfar.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  King  Arthur,  one  of  the  fast  Cel- 
tic chiefs  of  Britain  (the  hero  of  a  great  litera- 
ture of  poetic  fable,  and  whose  actual  existence 
has  been  questioned),  or  to  the  legends  con- 
nected with  him  and  his  knights  of  the  Hound 
Table. 

.Irthunan  lesrnd  Is  not,  aud  never  ha*  been,  to  Die  Eng- 
lish national  mind  what  the  myths  which  Mpplk-d  Die  •ab- 
ject* of  Attic  tragedy  were  t<>  the  (Ircek. 

A.  H\  Want,  Eng.  [tram.  Ut.,  I.  lit 

artiad  (Sr'ti-ad),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  d/mor,  even, 
+  -ad1.]  I.  n.  1.  In  eheui.,  an  atom  whose 
quantivalenco  is  expressed  by  an  even  number, 
as  the  atoms  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  etc.  See  pe~ 
rissad. — S.  In  cool.,  an  even-toed  ungulate, 
quadruped;  a  cloven-footed  ruminant  aninia', ; 
ono  of  tho  Artiodactyla :  opposed  to  perissad. 
See  cut  under  Artimtactyfa. 

II.  a.  In  ehem.,  haviug  the  nature  of  an  ar- 
tiad: as,  oxygen  is  an  artiad  element. 

artichoke  (iir'ti.«h6k),  a.  [Introduced  in  the 
16th  century,  the  two 


forms  (after  the 
It. )  artiehoeke,  ar- 
ehiehoek,  mixing 
with  artiehou,  ar- 
tichowe,  artichau, 
artichault,  etc., 
after  the  F.,  in 
numerous  forms, 
varying  initially 
arti-,  arte-,  arto-, 
harti-,  harie-,  ar- 
chi-,  arehy-,  arch-, 
and  terminal- 
ly -ehak,  -choke, 
-chock,  -choak. 


a,  iop«f  nbnu;  K  Aowerlsg  bead. 

lischocke,  Russ.  artishoku, 


etc.  '  (simulating 
E.  heart,  L.  horius, 
garden,  E.  choke, 
as  if  that  which 
'  chokes '  the  gar- 
den or  the  heart ) ; 
cf.  D.  artisjok, 
Dan.  arliskitk,  Sw. 
drtskoeka,  Q.  ar- 
Bohem.  artiehok,  or- 


tychok;  Pol.  karcjock,  with  P.  artiehaut  (formerly 
also  artiehau,  -ckaull,  -ehaud,  <hou,  etc.),  ML. 
artieoccus,  artteoctus,  articaetus,  all  from  hp.  or 
It.;  <  It.  (north,  dial.)  articuteea,  arcietnceo,  nr- 
ehiciocco,  arciocco,  also  ordciojfo,  arehicioffo,  tor 
'alcareioffo ;  also  simply  eareuKco,  carcioffo, 
mod.  It.  carruijfo,  carciofo,  Sp.  alearehofa,  now 
alcachofa,  aleaehojrra,  Pg.  aleaehofra,  <  Sp.  Ar. 
al-kharshofa  (Pedro  de  Alcala),  al-khamhuf 
(Bocthor),  <  Ar.  al,  the,  +  kharshofa,  kharshif 
(with  initial  khd,  7th  letter),  also  hiarthif  (in 
Bagdad — Newman),  harshqf  (Preytag;  Pers. 
harthaf — Kicbardsnn)  (with  initial  ha.  6th  let- 
ter), an  artichoke.  The  Ar.  ardi-shauki \.\>iez), 
erduthauke  (in  Aleppo  —  Newman ).  Pers.  arda- 
shdhi.  Hind,  hdthi  eiak,  are  adaptations  of  tho 
European  forms  (appar.  simulating  Ar.  ardh, 
erdh,  Pers.  ard,  ar:,  ground,  earth,  Ar.  shtwk, 
thorn,  Pers.  shah,  king.  Hind,  hdthi,  an  ele- 
phant).] The  I'ynara  Hcolsmus,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Composita;,  somewhat  resembling 
a  thistle,  with  large  divided  prickly  leaves.  The 
erect  flower  jUm  terminates  In  a  targe  round  bead  of  nu- 
merous Imbricated  oval  spiny  scales  which  surround  the 
flowers-  The  fleshy  bases  of  the  sralet  with  llie  large  recep- 
p  used  a*  food.   Artichokes  were  Introduced  Into 
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artichoke 

Xurog*  fiarljr  In  the  sixteenth  century  —  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke [corruption  of  It.  gira*cle  articiaeca,  ■unflower- ar- 
tichoke], tlie  titlMMhui  tubcrottu,  a  sfieciei  of  >unJloir«rr 
natire ol  C&natlaaiul  tin?  up[>er  Miulwippi  valley.  II  wu 
cuUlvat«nl  hy  the  aboriaiiMfa  fur  It*  »»  eet  and  f*riti*c%t«ua 
tnuenHU  ^)uu,  anil  wu  litthHluoisl  at  an  early  tl«u<  Into 
Eurupc,  when-  It  la  mM  In  eiHrnUl^rnhle  i|uu>tltlr«  an 
ail  4Ut.uk  of  fowl.  Tti«  plant  wm  lung  U  Urrod  to  he  a 
native  of  Mraxil,  ami  it  U  only  mwnUr  that  it*  true  origin 
ha*  been  ascertained, 
article  (itr'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  article,  <  OF.  arti- 
cle, V.  article  =  Sp.  articulo  =  Pg.  articuh  (in 
ariut.  and  but.),  artiijn  =  It.  artiarlo,  articulo,  < 
Ij.  articulus,  a  Joint,  limb,  memlier,  part,  divi- 
sion, the  article  hi  grammar,  a  point  of  timet; 
prop,  dim.  nf  artus,  a  joint,  akin  to  dr.  aMnrv,  a 
joint,  article,  <  ^"ar,  fit,  juiu:  see  arm3, 
art3,  etc.]  If.  A  joint  connecting  two  parts 
of  the  body. —  2.  One  of  the  parts  thua  con- 
nected ;  a  jointed  segment  or  part. 

The  Ant  pair  of  legs  \ot  the  whtp-acorplon!  Is  the  long- 
nl,  and  the  tonal  Joint  ta  broken  up  Into  a  long  aerie*  of 
articie:  Stand.  Sat.  //fat.,  II.  122. 

3.  In  bot.,  the  name  formerly  given  to  that 
part  of  a  stalk  or  stem  which  is  between  two 
joints.  Hence  —  4.  A  separate  member  or  por- 
tion of  anything.  In  particular — (a)  A  clause, 
item,  point,  or  particular  in  a  contract,  treaty, 
or  other  formal  agreement ;  a  condition  or  stip- 
ulation in  a  contract  or  bargain :  as,  articles  of 
i;  articles  ot  a] 


D.  Jonaon,  Alchemist,  t.  i. 
(A)  A  distinct  proposition  in  a  connected  series ; 
one  of  the  particulars  constituting  a  system: 
a*,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion. 

A  MlnlHer  should  preach  according  to  the  Jrtielej  of 
KeUgioil  Established  Cu  the  Church  where  he  U. 

Stlden,  TableTolk,  p.  72. 
Cried  amen  to  niy  creeds  on*  arttcie. 

Ilnnrninj,  King  and  Book,  II.  256. 

(f)  A  separate  clause  or  provision  of  a  statute: 
as,  Uici  act  of  the  six  articles  (see  below),  (rf) 
A  distiuct  charge  or  couut :  as,  articles  of  im- 
peachment. (<•)  A  distinct  item  in  an  account 
or  a  list.  (/)  One  of  a  series  of  regulations :  as, 
the  articles  of  war. — 6.  A  literary  composition 
on  a  specific  topic,  forming  an  independent  por- 
tion of  a  book  or  literary  publication,  especially 
of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  review,  or  other 
periodical:  as,  an  article  on  war,  or  on  earth- 
quakes and  their  causes. — 6.  A  material  thing 
as  part  of  a  class,  or,  absolutely,  a  particular 
substance  or  commodity :  as,  an  article  of 
a;  an  article  of  clothing;  salt  is  a 
j  article.— 7.  A  particular  immaterial 
thing;  a  matter. 

Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nloo  attention  In 
the  feature*  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh  at  It  as  misplaced. 
I  have  teen  men,  wbo  ta  this  vain  article,  perhaps  might 
rank  above  you.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  UL  2. 

8t.  Aconceru;  a  piece  of  business;  a  subject. 
—  0.  A  point  or  nick  of  time  joining  two  suc- 
cejwivo  periods;  a  juncture;  a  moment;  the 
moment  or  verv  jnomeut.  [Now  rare  or  obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  in  tJte  article  of  death 
(which  see,  below).] 

Could  luy  lireath 
Now  execute  'em,  thejr  should  not  enjoy 
An  article  of  time.  B.  Jvnton,  Catiline,  v.  6. 

This  fatal  newea  coming  to  Hick's  Hall  upon  the  urfiofe 
of  my  Lord  Ituaiel'a  trial  waa  aaid  to  have  had  no  little  In- 
fluence on  the  jury  and  all  the  bench  to  hla  prejudice. 

fw/yn. 

An  Inarm  building  Just  In  the  article  of  falling. 

WoUiufixi,  ttellg.  of  Nat,  v.  S9, 

10t.  The  number  10,  or  any  number  ending  in 
a  cipher. — 11.  In  gram.,  a  word  used  attribu- 
tively to  limit  the'  application  of  a  noun  to 
one  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  and  also 
to  indicate  whether  the  noun  used  signifies 
indefinitely  one  or  any  one  of  the  class  which 
it  names,  or  definitely  a  specific  object  of 
thought.  The  two  articles  are  regarded  at  a  distinct 
part  of  speech.  They  are  tn  English  mi  (before  con*", 
nant-aonndi  n)  and  the.  A  n  waa  originally  the  tame  word 
ai  one,  and  in  meanlnjt  Is  an  uneiuphatic  any;  it  singles 
out  an  individual  aa  an  example  of  a  class,  any  other 
metnlier  of  the  class  being  capable  of  serving  aa  example 
equally  well.  A  or  an  l»  nccuMlngly  called  the  iwUfiniU 
artuic.  The  wan  originally  a  demonstrative  prmiouu, 
and  Id  meaning  la  ait  uuemphatic  thU  or  (Aa/ ;  It  point* 
nut  a  jmrtli  uUr  Individual  or  >et  of  Individual*,  and 
la  «iniu*i!iriitly  known  aa  the  definite  article.  Artlclca 
may  therefore  tic  regarded  aa  a  specialized  and  segregated 
cluas  of  pronoun*.  Some  languages,  aa  Latin,  have  no 
articles:  others,  as  nrbrew  and  Greek,  have  Ihe  definite 
article  only.  T1>e  iiidenuite  article  Is  al»a>*  of  later  for- 
mation than  the  definite.  [The  name  nrfieoi  la  a  trans- 
lation of  the  word  afSpor,  Joint,  which  was  applied  by 
the  (ireek  grammarians  to  the  one  article  of  that  lan- 
guage (tile  Jenuite),  on  account  of  It*  frequent  Use  after 
the  manner  of  a  relative  to  Join  an  adjective  to  a  noun: 
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aa,  stw  •  ayeJot,  literally,  man  the  food,  for  (the)  nan 
who  (is)  (food,  that  la,  the  K"od  man.) — ATtldM  Of  aa- 
sodation,  i.r  arucles  of  Incorporation,  the  n  rim 

rate  lUed,  III  conformity  with  K  ceneral  law.  by  persona 
who  desire  to  become  a  corpormtlon,  and  setting*  forth  the 
rules  and  condltio«ia  uimui  which  the  iiaaocialiuci  or  cor- 
jvoration  la  founitml  —  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
eon/ederation.  —  Artlclesi  of  faith,  the  main  or  essential 
points  of  religious  tieUef ;  specifically,  an  authoritative  and 
bmdiu-c  statement  of  such  points  aa  held  by  a  particular 
church  or  deuoniinaliou ;  a  doctrlual  creed.  Articles 
Of  lrnpeachment,  the  occuaatlotis  In  writing  wliich  form 


III..  I 
if  to 


of  an  hnpeachni 


tit  trlaL 


They  take  the  pla 


.  1 1 


■  I 


Ave  artlclea  agreed  upm 
Oiurch  nf  Scotland  com 
Jolnins;  certain  epiaoupal 
anoe  uf  feast-days,  kiiee 
Tliey  were  rati  lied  by  llu 
became  a  subji 


—  Articles  of  Perth, 

neral  Asaembly  of  the 
Janvea  VL  In  1UU,  en. 
ch  aa  the  obaerv. 
l's  supper,  etc. 
«nl  In  18S1.  and 
rtween  the  klnn 


Lord  i 


and  the  peoplo.— Articles  of  the  peace,  an  obligation 
to  keep  the  peaoo  for  a  certain  time,  under  a  penalty,  ami 
with  or  without  sureties,  imposed  upon  an  individual 
against  whom  same  one  has  exhibited  a  complaint  that 
there  la  Just  cauae  to  fear  that  the  party  complained  of 
will  bum  the  complainant  s  bouse  or  do  film  some  bodily 
harm,  or  ppjeure  a  third  person  to  do  It — Articles  of 
aehmala-ald  article*  of  ProteaUiit  faith  drawn  op  by 
Ijithvr,  and  auhmltU-d  to  a  meeting  of  electors,  prlncea, 
and  statoi  at  Achroalkald  (or  SchmatkaJden),  tiermany, 
in  1M7,  ilesigned  to  show  how  for  the  Protestanla  were 
wullna;  to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Borne. 
—  ArUClsa  of  war,  a  code  of  regulation!  for  the  novern- 
nieul  and  dlscipUue  of  the  arniy  and  navy.  In  llreat 
Britain  they  are  embodied  In  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  u 
pawed  every  year.  The  articles  of  war  of  the  I'nited 
SUtea  are  181  In  numl*r ;  anything  relating  to  the  army 
not  comprehended  therein  la  publlahcd  tn  general  orders 
or  in  established  regulations,  lasued  from  time  to  time 
the  War  DeparUDent.  copies 


Of.  In  the 

Aa  he  |T.  L.  K.  OliphantJ  views  mutters,  we  have  been 
ateadlly  goiiw  down  hill,  in  the  artirU  a/  our  luotlier- 
tougue.  Hall.  S.  A.  Rev.,  C  XtX.  iCil. 

In  tile  article  Of  death  (Latin,  in  arliculo  inortie),  at 
the  moment  of  death ;  in  Uie  last  struggle  or  agony. 
In  the  artieU  «/  dV-i< A,  I  give  you  my  thanks,  and  pray 

for  you,  .<5»*We,  TaUer,  No.  ei 

Lordi  of  the  Article*.  Ik  e  inrd.- IbLrriace  articlea. 
See  eMmowe.-Men-rjriiiil'dm  articlea  See  m<n«- 
ra.„!u.,i.-The  Five  Articles  and  the  Five  Points, 

statements  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  tile  Arminlans 
and  Colvinista  respectively,  Uie  former  promulgated  In 
isio  iu  oppoaltion  to  the  rtwtriclive  principles  uf  the 
latter,  which  were  sustained  by  the  Synod  of  Itort  In 
loi».  and  ore  the  following :  partiriuor  i-redeetliiatbin, 
lirnite-1  aUinenirnt,  natural  Inability,  Irresistible  grace, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saint*.  Tbo  dlsctuaion  of  these 
differences  at  that  tines  la  sometimes  called  the  9111-1. 
owrtrfhf-uinreun/nieers-/,  — The  Lambeth  Articles,  nine 
articles  drawn  up  tn  lMej  at  Lambeth,  England,  intended 
to  embody  the  Calviniatic  doctrine  respecting  predes- 
tination, justification,  etc.  They  were  never  approved  by 
I  be  church  In  any  regular  synod,  and  therefore  pos- 
trsa  no  rcclealosUcal  autlvirlty.— The  Blx  Articles, 
si-jiueUmr-i  called  tbo  ''whip  with  six  strings,"  articles 
Imposed  by  a  statute  (often  called  the  lllooily  Statute) 
passed  In  l.'JB,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  de 
creed  tlie  acknowledginent  uf  transubstaiitUtlini.  the 
suffldency  of  iviouuunion  In  one  kind,  the  obligation  of 
vows  of  chastity,  lite  propriety  of  private  nouses,  eell- 
liacy  of  the  clergy,  and  auricular  confession.  Ae««ptanrc 
of  these  six  doctrine*  *-aa  made  obligatory  on  all  persons 
under  the  severest  penalties.  ITie  art,  however,  was 
relaxed  in  l.',44,  and  repealed  by  the  Parlianvent  uf  154D. 

The  Thirty -nine  Articles,  a  statement  of  Uie  par- 
ticular points  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  In  number,  main- 
tained by  the  Church  of  England,  first  franvod  by  an  oc- 
cleslsstical  commission  in  forty  two  ortlclea  (1.USX  and 
revised  and  pmmulgated  In  thirty-nine  articlea  ley  a  con- 
vocation held  In  London  In  1662-63.  With  enrne  altera- 
tloni  they  were  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
19.15.  and  by  the  Scott lnh  Episcopal  Church  in  1804,  and, 
with  certain  modlfli-Hlloiu.  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  I' nlted  States  in  lsoi.— The  Twenty-five 
Articles,  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  substantially  the  Thirty  .nine  Articles  of  Uie  Church 
of  England,  with  Ui«  omission  of  Uie  3d.  Mo,  lath.  15th, 
17th.  18th.  SMh,  21st,  sal,  SSth.  a»lh.  SSd.  S4th,  and  S7th. 
They  were  originally  framed  by  John  Wesley,  ami.  with 
some  modification,  were  adopted,  substantially  as  now 
belli,  In  17S4. 

article  (iir'tl-kl),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  articled,  ppr. 
articling.  [<  article,  ».]  I,  frnns.  1 .  To  state 
in  detail ;  partieularUn ;  specify.    [Kare. ] 

If  all  his  errors  and  follies  were  artieted  against  huu. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living  (ed.  1727).  p.  IIS. 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of 
articles  or  accusations.  [Itare.] 

What  I  have  artieUd  against  this  fellow 

I  justify  for  truth-    MMUtun.  .S|mulsli  Olpsy,  v.  1, 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipula- 
tion :  as,  to  article  an  apprentice. 

Il.t  infras*.  To  agree  by  art  ieles ;  stipulateu 

Come  3lr  John  Kivlet  to  artirU  with  me  ai»»it  hi*  l-rtck- 
work.  AXyn.  IMary,  *"f«-  ", 

ITvey  have  so  amWed  with  us. 

Jfuannijrr,  The  City  Madam,  II.  i. 

TImmi  he  itrticffll  with  her  that  he  should  go  away  when 
he  pleased.  Xtlden.  TablcTalk. 

aVrticnl*r  (Itr-tik'tVlar),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  articu- 
laris,  pertaining  to  the  joints,  <  articulus,  a 
joint:  see  arficfc.l  I,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  or 
affecting  an  articulation  or  joint ;  entering  into 


avrticnlata 

the  composition  of  an  articulation :  aa,  the  ar- 
ticular surface  of  a  bone ;  an  orficaitor  oart  iluge ; 
an  articular  disease. — 2.  In  svol.,  articulate; 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Articulata. 
[Hare-.]  Articular  bone,  some  aa  anievlare,— Ar- 
ticular eminence  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  cylin.irl 
cat  elevation  forming  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma  In 
front  of  Uie  glenoid  fossa,  Uie  preglenoid  proce.es.—  Ar- 
ticular process  of  the  lower  Jaw.  the  process  which 
Is  car.pe.rhy  the  condyle.  Also  called  cvndylmd  yractu. 
H.  n.  Same  as  articvlarc. 
articnlare  (tV-tik-u-U'riS),  pi.  arfi^auVirta 
(-ri-a).  INL.,  neut.  of  !«.  artieularis :  tee  articu- 
lar.^ A  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  of  vertebrates 
below  mammals,  by  means  of  which  the  jaw  or 
mandible  articulate*  with  its  suspenaorium. 
See  cuta  under  acrodont,  Cydodus,  and  Gal- 
lium. 

artlcnlarly  (lir-tlk'v-lJtr-U),  adc.  1.  In  an  ar- 
ticular manner.— 2.  Articulately;  article  by 
article ;  in  detail.  Huloct. 

axticnlary  (ar-tik'ft-la-ri),  a.  Articular. 

Articulated  by  a  double  irrriru/itry  head  with  the  rnaa- 
told  and  p.»>terior  frontal.  Attejie.  Bnt.,  XII.  04S. 

AltlenlaU  (ar-tik-n-la'tft),  n.  pi.  [NT..,  nent. 
pi.  of  Li.  articulatus,  jointed :  see  arfecitiafe.]  In 
mol.,  a  name  variously  applied,  (a)  In  tiurlcr  a 
system  of  claaaillcatlon,  Uie  Uitm  prime  aiviaion  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  including  all  segmented  Invertebrates 
in  which  the  body  is  made  up  of  a  aeries  of  rings  (meta- 
mcres),  is  endowed  with  a  gangliotiateil  nervous  system, 
and  poaseasea  dlaUnct  respiratory  orgaist.  It  t*  divided 
into  five  claasea,  Cetunacea,  Arathnida,  InMrtu.  Xyria- 
pada,  and  Annelid**,  litis  division  corrvwponda  to  the 
Annulota  of  some  xoologuta,  bnt  neither  of  these  terms 
Is  now  recognised  by  leading  naturaliata.  Cuvier's  first 
four  classes  of  Articidata  are  now  made  the  phylum  .Ar- 
(Arosorfa,  while  Ids  .tiinrfiuW  are  referred  to  another  phy- 
lum, rermea.  <»)  One  of  two  onlers  of  Bmrhwj.tln,  eotno- 
llinea  styled  the  Art  hn<i*mata  (whk  h  sec),  the  other  order 
being  called  Inarticvlata,  It  corresponds  to  the  arthro- 
talnlng  those  brachiopoda  la 
ttle-lobea  ore  not  cut!  rely 
(e)  One  of  two  divisions 
ialning  UiefamllkwSsf.- 
CO 


pomaloue  Hrathiapoda,  cont 
which  the  shell  ta  hinged,  the 


c  of  iwcMllvtsione  of^doitimiatow  i«lyroaii«,  repre- 

'.frt  two^diviao^i  ol^rin^da^'^ollJrT  tefng"!rVasi5? 

mra. 

articulate  (ar-tik'u-lat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ar- 
ticulated, ppr.  rtr&cadVifi<M7.  [<  L.  articu!atu.i. 
pp.  of  arhewiarr,  divide  into  joints  or  members, 
utter  distinctly,  articulate,  <  articidiM,  a  joint, 
article,  etc. :  ice  article.]  I.  fmw.  1.  To  joint; 
unite  by  moans  of  a  joitit :  as,  two  pieces  loose- 
ly articulated  together.    See  arfictiiafion,  2. 

Plants  .  .  .  have  many  ways  of  artiVWafiojr  Uielr  porta 
with  one  soother.  //.  Sprncrr,  Prln.  of  BloL,  t  ili. 

Tlie  delicate  skeleton  of  admirably  articulated  and  re- 
lated porta  which  uuderliea  and  suatalna  every  true  work 
of  art,  and  keeps  it  from  sinking  on  lt*vlf  a  shspeleas  heap, 
he  [Carlylel  would  enssh  remoracUealy  to  come  at  the  mar 


2.  To  utter  articulately;  produce  after  the 
manner  of  human  speech. 
The  dogmatist  know,  ""^•'J^*'"']  ert  he  1 


3.  To  utter  in  distinct  syllables  or  words.— 4f. 
To  formulate  or  set  forth  in  article*;  draw  up 
or  state  under  separate  heads. 

Those  things,  Indeod,  you  have  articulated. 
ProcloUn'd  at  market  crosses,  read  In  churches. 

Shu*.,  1  Hen.  IV..  v.  1. 

-gyn.  J  and  J.  Pronounce.  Enunciate,  etc.  (see  utter)  ; 
Speak. 

XT,  infra**.  1.  To  form  an  articulation 
(with):  connect  (with):  as,  the  ulna  arfiVw- 
Uitet  with  the  humerus. — 2.  To  utter  articulate 
sou  tula  ;  utter  distinct  syllables  or  words :  as, 
to  articulate  distinctly. 

tt  was  the  eager,  Inarticulate,  uninatrncted  mind  of  the 
whole.  Norse  people,  longing  only  to  bcooxne  articulate,  to 
go  on  articulating  ever  farther.  Carljfte. 

St.  To  enter  into  negotiations;  treat;  come  to 
or  make  terms. 

send  ua  to  Rome 
The  beet,  with  whom  we  may  articuUit*, 
Kor  their  own  good,  and  ours.    &AitJr.,  Cor..  I.  9. 

articulate  (fir-tlk'fl-l*t),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  ar- 
ticulatus, jointed,  distinct  (applied  particularly 
to  utterance),  pp.  of  articulare:  see  articulate, 
■'■]  I.  a.  1.  Jointed;  segmented;  articulated: 
as,  an  articulate  limb;  an  articulate  animal. — 
2.  Specifically,  having  the  character  of  the  J  r- 
tintlatn.—3.  Jointed  ny  syllabic  division ;  di- 
vided into  distinct  successive  parts,  like  joints, 
by  the  alternation  of  opener  and  closer  sounds, 
or  the  intervention  of  consonantal  utterances 
(sometimes  also  of  pause  or  hiatus)  between 
vowel  sounds:  said  of  human  speech-utterance, 
as  distinguished  from  other  sounds  made  by 
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articulate 

human  organs,  and  from  the  sound*  made  by 
the  lower  animals.  The  term*  articulate,  artirula- 
turn,  etc,,  a*  applied  tJi  human  utterance,  are  Di>t  seldom 
misunderstood  and  wrongly  owl  a*  It  the  "Jointing"  Ui- 
tended  w<*rc  that  of  the  physical  organ*  of  utterance,  a 
narrowing  or  closing  of  the  organs  at  some  point  or  point*. 
Such  action,  however,  belongs  to  all  utterance,  articulate 
or  inarticulate,  whether  of  man  or  of  the  other  animal*. 
See  nwundilf,  rutlabte,  roieW. 

Hence — 4.  Clear;  distinct. 

La  Foaseusc's  voice  wai  natxiralty  soft  anil  low.  yet  'twas 
an  articulate  voice.  Stern*,  Tristram  Shandy,  v,  1. 


The  sentiment  of  Right,  once  very  lew  an 
bat  ever  mure  artimlatt,  because  it  U  the  voice  ol  the 
universe,  pronounce*  r'recdom. 

Kmtrva,  West  Indian  Emancipation,  p.  1T.V 

6.  Formulated  or  expressed  in  articles,  or  in 
separate  particulars.  [Rare.] 

Total  changes  of  party  and  articulate  opinion.  Cur  Mr. 

6t.  Consisting  of  tens :  as,  articul 
-  Anlcul&t^  aAJ  nil  cation      •  *i 
II.  m  One  of  the  Arttculata. 
articulately  (ar-tik'u-lat-li),  adv.  1 .  In  a  joint- 
ed manner;  by  joints:  as,  parts  of  a  body  ar- 
'  "  f  united.— 2.  In  an  articulate  manner; 
1  utterance  of  syllables  or  words. 

Is  It  for  nothing  Uio  wind  sound,  almost  artsruMMy 
aotoeHraes-sins.  ss  I  hate  lately  heard  It  sing  at  night? 

Cfctrfofts  Bronte,  Sldrley,  sx.lv. 

3.  Article  by  article;  in  detail. 
1  had  articulately  let  down  in  writing  our  points. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  It  110. 

artlcnlatenesa  (ftr-tlk'y-lat-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  articulate. 

articulation  (Hr-tik-$-l*'shoii),  ».  [<  L.  articu- 
lation*.-), a  putting  forth  of  new  joints,  ss  a  vine, 
a  disease  of  the  vine  at  the  joints,  lit.  a  joint- 
ing, <  articular*,  joint,  articulate:  see  articu- 
late.] 1 .  The  act  of  artic  ulating,  or  the  state  of 
being  articulated,  (a)  The  act  of  putting  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  joint  or  joints.  (6)  The 
uttering  of  articulate  sounds. — 2.  In  a  con- 
crete senso:  (a)  In  anat.,  a  joint,  as  the  join- 
ing or  juncture  of  bones  or  of  the  movable  seg- 
ments of  an  arthropod.  The  articulations  of  bones 
are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  DiartkraeiMj  or  a  movable  connec- 
tion with  a  synovial  cavity,  Including  enarthroals,  or  the 
ball  and  socket  joint ;  arthrodla,  ur  the  gliding  Joint ;  gin- 
glymua,  or  the  hinge-Joint ;  the  trochoid,  or  the  whecl-and- 
axle  Joint,  other* Ise  called  diarf hroei*  rrrtatoriuM;  and  the 
condyloid,  or  saddle  Joint,  (4)  Symarthron*.  immovable 
connection.  Including  suture,  guinphosU,  and  symphysis 
<■#*  Iheae  words!  (.1)  A mphiarthrt*u,  an  articulation  with 
alight  hut  not  free  motion,  as  between  the  vertebral  cen- 
tra- (6)  In  hot.'.  CI)  A  joint;  a  place  where 
separation  takes  place  spontaneously,  as  ut  the 
point  of  attachment  of  a  deciduous  organ,  such 
as  a  leaf  or  the  pedicel  of  a  flower,  or  easily,  as 
at  the  divisions  of  the  stem  of  the  horsetail.  (2) 
A  node  :  applied  either  to  the  thickened  joint- 
like part  of  the  stem  where  a  leaf  is  placed  or 
to  the  space  between  two  such  points,  (r)  In 
gram.,  an  articulate  sound  or  utterance  ;  eepe- 
eially,  a  consonant,  as  ordinarily  affecting  and 
marking  syllabio  division.  — acromioclavicular 
articulation.  Sco  acrrmi,*U>ritvl*r.— Articulation 
of  a  sclenoe.  the  .yitem  upon  which  Its  parts  arc  pot  to- 
gether Articulation  school  or  class, »  school  or  class 
in  which  the  leaf  an  I  .' 
rats  articulation.  t 
latton.    See  harmvnie. 

articnlatiT»  (ar-tik'4-hV-tiv),  a.  [<  articulate 
+  -dew.  ]   Pertaining  or  relating  to  articulation. 

articulator  (ar-tik>la-tor),  n.  [<  arfinttafc, 
t.  f.,  ■+■  -or.]  1.  One  who  articulates,  (a)  One 
who  utters  or  pronounces  words.  (6)  One  who 
articulates  bones  or  mounts  skeletons. — 2.  An 
apparatus  for  obtaining  the  correct  articulation 
of  artificial  sets  of  teeth.— 3.  A  contrivance 
for  preventing  or  curing  stammering.— 4.  An 
attachment  to  the  telephone,  producing  regu- 
larity of  vibrations  and  smoothness  of  tone. 

articulator*  (ar-tik'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  articu- 
late +  -ory.J  Pertaining  to  the  articulation  of 
speech. 

articulua  (ar-tik'u-lus),  *.;  pi.  articuli  (-li). 
[L.,  a  joint  :  see  arficic.]  A  joint;  specifically, 
one  of  the  joints  of  the  stem  of  u  vnnoid. 

artiert,  ».  An  old  form  of  artery.  Marltner. 

artifact  (ar'ti-fakt),  n.  and  a.    [<  I*.  ar(t-)*, 
art,  +  /actus,  made:  tvefaet.]  I,  u.  1.  Any- 
thing made  by  art;  an  artificial  product.— 2. 
A  natural  object  mod  i  (led  by  human  art. 
Also  arte/actum. 

IT.  a.  Not  natural,  hut  produced  by  manipu- 
lation, as  some  microscopic  feature  in  a  hard- 
ened tissue. 

Also  spelled  artefact.  [Bare  in  all  senses.] 
artifex  (ar'ti-feks),  a.  see  artifice.]  An 

artificer.  [Rare.] 
artt&CO  (ar  ti-fls),  n.    [<  F.  artifice,  skill,  cun- 
ning, <  L.  artifidum,  a  craft,  employment,  art, 
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cunning  (cf.  artifcx  (artific-),  artist,  master  in 
any  occupation),  <  ar{t-)»,  art,  skill,  +  faeere, 
make.]    It.  The  art  of  making. 

Nlrabo  aflu-raetli  the  Rrltoiia  were  so  simple,  tliat  though 
they  abounded  In  milk,  they  had  not  the  urfisr* nt  rheese. 

Sir  T.  Itrxiirw,  Vulg.  Err.,  p.  U12. 

2f.  An  ingenious  or  skilfully  contrived  work. 

The  materia!  universe,  which  is  liie  arris!**  of  Ooii,  Uie 
artifice  of  the  best  mechanist. 

fudirorTA,  Morality,  ir.  t,  t  IX 
Morality  Is  not  the  artijtreot eccleslasth.-sorpolltUlain. 

BiNiuthem  Sacra,  X  1.1 1 1.  !<1H. 

3.  Skill  in  designing  and  employing  expedi- 
ents; artful  contrivance;  address;  trickery. 

His  [(VingreT*  s]  plots  arc  constructed  without  inii<h«rf  j. 
fire,  Crat*.  Hint.  Kjlg.  Ut.,  II.  227. 

4.  A  crafty  device;  an  ingenious  expedient; 
trick;  shift;  piece  of  finesse. 

of  guilt  employed  numerous 
artijUee  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry. 

ifaeauJav,  Hist  Eng.,  III. 
-Bya.  Artifite,  Mttmrutxr,  Strntaoem,  WiU,  Trit*.R<ut, 
Fiitrete,  device,  cimirlvanee,  cunning,  craft,  drxvpthnt, 
cheat,  franil,  guile,  imposition,  dodge,  snbu-rfnge,  donUe- 
dealing.  These  words  generally  Imply  a  careful  eniteavor 
to  compass  an  end  by  deceiving  others,  not  necessarily, 
however,  Willi  evil  Intent  They  ail  Imply  management 
and  address.  An  artifice  Is  prepared  with  art  or  care :  it 
it  craftily  devised.  Mamrunr  suggests  snoiethlng  more 
elaborate  or  intricate,  a  carefully  contrlvvd  movement  or 
course  of  action  for  a  definite  purpose ;  It  U  the  nolet  or 
secret  marshaling  of  one  s  Intellectual  or  other  resources 
to  carry  a  point.  Stratagem  Is,  like  mnnururvr,  a  ftrura- 
Uve  term  drawn  from  war :  It  U  upon  a  larger  scale  what 
inYe  Is  upon  a  smaller,  a  device  to  deceive  one  who  is 
the  object  of  an  imagined  warfare,  so  that  we  may  catch 
Mm  at  a  disadvantage  and  discomfit  hini.  or,  more  gener- 
ally, a  carefully  prepared  plan  to  curry'  one's  point  with 
another  —  to  capture  It  or  him,  so  to  speak.  A  ictf/  may 
be  peculiarly  coaxing  or  Inalauatllig.  Tru-l  Is  the  lowest 
and  most  dishonorable  of  these  words ;  It  msy  n  low 
or  nnderhand  act.  In  violation  of  honor  or  propriety,  for 
the  purpose  of  cheating,  or  something  as  bad.  A  rue*  Is 
a  deception  of  some  elaborateiieaa.  Intended  to  cover  one's 
Intentions,  help  one  to  escape  from  a  predicament,  tic; 
It  Is  a  plausible  way  of  bringing  about  what  we  desire 
to  happen,  without  apparent  Inb-rfert-nce  on  our  part 
Fineeee  Is  subtlety  in  action  ;  It  Is  a  more  delicate  sort  of 
artifc*.    See  artful,  crarion,  and  fraud. 

A  favorite  orti^er  (with  Venetian  heggarsl  Is  to  ap- 
proach Charity  with  a  slice  of  isilenta  In  oivo  hand,  and, 
with  the  other  extended,  Impfor.^sold^to^my^cheese 

succeeded  [In  startling  the  public]  by 
TMtrte  Imsginsble. 
/.  D  leraeli,  yuar.  of  Auth..  II.  100. 
Tills  gold  must  coin  a  < 
VVhK'h,  cunningly  effected,  will  In  _ 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy. 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,  11.  1 
Who  can  din-rib* 
Women's  hypocrisies !  their  subtle  wit**, 
Ilctraylng  smiles,  feigned  tears,  Inconstancies  ' 

Otwau,  tlrphena. 
Ihit,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  oulckly  ceoas. 
by  some  sly  Irwir,  blunt  Thurio  s  dull  pr«-»ee*silng. 

ShaJc.,  i.  II.  of  V„  II.  S. 
The  departure  of  the  Mahratta*  waa  a  rtue.  .  .  .  Their 
object  lii  leavlitg  the  Carnatlc  was  to  blind  ("builder 
Sahib,  and  in  this  they  fully  succeeded. 

J.  T.  Wherlrr,  Short  Hist  Ind.,  p.  1*7. 
(MonUuc]  was  n.^  provhM  with  the  usual  means  which 
are  constden-d  mostentc'leiit  In  electiMs,  nor  p.swMe.1  the 
Intcrcs^nor  the^lendor  i>f  hU^powertul  nirnpetltor. ;  he 
was  to  derive  all  u  ^ffY^J^'^^'l^^^'^ 

artificer  (Hr-tif'i-ser),  n.  [<  ME.  artificer  (cf. 
mod.  K.  arfifirier,  maker  of  fireworks,  <  MU 
artificiarius,  artist,  artisan),  <  L.  arfirlctum  .- 
see  artifice  and  -crl.]  1.  A  maker;  a  construc- 
tor; a  skilful  or  artistic  worker;  a  handicraft:  - 
man ;  a  mechanic. 

Dut  till  some  genius  as  universal  as  Aristotle  shall 
arise,  who  call  peiietraU'  Into  all  arts  and  sciences  without 
the  practice  of  Uiem,  I  slvall  think  It  reasonable  that  the 
judginentof  an  artificer  In  his  own  art  should  t«  pn  ferable 
to  the  opinion  nf  another  man.  at  least  when  ho  i»  not 
'   llced  by  malice. 

rtryden.  Ded.  of  All  for  Ix.ve. 
Horrible  anl  lieaps,  tlilck  with  their  artificer*. 

H.  I..  Sten-tteau,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  SSI. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  devises;  an  inventor; 
especially,  an  inventor  of  crafty  or  fraudulent 
artifices:  as,  "arfifiecr  of  fraud."  Milton,  V.  L., 
iv.  121;  "artificer  of  lies,"  lrrudeu;  "let  you 
alone,  cunning  artificer,"  It.  Jomuih. — 3.  Mi'lit., 
a  soldier-mechauic  attached  to  the  artillery 
and  engineer  service,  whose  duty  it  is  to  con- 
struct and  repair  military  materials. —  4t.  One 
who  uses  artifice;  an  artful  or  wily  person. 
Artificers'  knot,  a  knot  roii*l»tlng  of  two  hall  liitchea 
tuiht  when  pulled.  Sec  kn<J. 
■  (ar-ti-fisL'al).  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  nrfi- 
ficial,  <  U.  artifieial'u,  of  or  belonging  to  art,  < 
arrt/Mtiwi,  art,  Bkill,  theory,  system,  etc.:  see 
arrtfirr.]  I.  a.  It.  Of  or  pertaining  to  art ;  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  art ;  technical. — 
2.  Contrived  with  skill  or  art ;  artistically  dono 
or  represented ;  elaborate. 


artificially 


It  (a  picture]  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  tout-be*,  livelier  than  life. 

Stialc,  T.  of  A.,  I.  1. 
Some  birds  build  highly  artificial  uesta.  Couaa. 

3,  Made  or  contrived  by  art,  or  by  human 
skill  and  labor:  opposed  to  natural:  as,  arfv 
ficial  heat  or  light  ;  an  artificial  magnet. 

That  is  the  pattern  of  bis  father's  glory : 
Dwell  Imt  amousst  os,  industry  shall  stri 
To  make  another  artificial  nature, 
And  change  alt  other  seasons  Into  ours. 

better  amt  Font,  Hun  s  Darling.  It.  L 
All  artiAcial  sources  of  light  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  light  during  incandescence.    Lotnmct,  Light,  p.  4. 

4.  Made  in  imitation  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 
that  which  is  natural  or  real :  as,  artificial  pearls 
or  diamonds;  artificial  flowers. — 6.  Feigned: 
fictitious  ;  assumed;  affected;  constrained;  not 
genuine  or  natural :  said  of  things. 

I  can  .  .  . 

Wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  franw  luy  lace  to  all  occasions. 

Shot,,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ill.  t. 
O  let  them  Ithe  linnets)  ne'er  with  artificial  note, 

Heattie. 

The  whole  artificial  dialect  of  books  has  come  into  nlay 
as  Ul*  dialect  of  ordinary  life.  tie  Quint**,  Style.  I. 

6.  Full  of  affectation ;  not  natural :  said  of  per- 
sona 

Cities  force  growth,  and  make  men  talkativo  and  enter- 
tabling,  but  they  make  them  artificial.  Kmereem,  Farming. 

7t.  Artful;  subtle;  crafty;  ingenious. 

We,  Hemiia.  like  two  arfisviaf  gods, 

Have,  with  our  needles,  created  l»th  one  Bower. 

Skak.,  M.  N.  II.,  111.  a 
Artificial  argument,  In  r»ef.,  an  argument  Invented  by 
the  speaker,  in  dUtliiction  Tri »tn  law*,  authorities,  etc.. 


whlcli  arc  .ailed  inartificial  argnuicnts  or  ] 


<a— Artt- 


i  or  jiri^ifs, 

flclal  caoutchouc.  See  cav«tch<ntc.  -  Artificial 
bar.  See  cinnabar.-  Artificial  classification,  in  not 

Aur.,  a  method  of  arrangement  by  a  few  pruinlitcnt  points 
of  resemblance  ut  difference,  uithout  reference  to  uata- 
nil  altlnltles.  the  chief  ob>tH-t  U'lng  convenience  and 
fsi  illly.it  determination.  — Artlfldal  day.  See  «f«y.— 
Artificial  gems.  Imitations  of  gems,  mad*  of  a  kind  of 
glass  called  paste  or  straas,  mixed  with  metallic  oxlda 
capable  of  prodncing  the  desired  color.—  Artificial  har- 
mony, see  Aitrwionv.  -  artificial  norlion.  s«  haru 
mw.- Artificial  light,  any  light  except  wliat  proceeda 
from  Uie  heavenly  K«llea.—  Artificial  lines,  on  a  sector 
of  scale,  lines  so  cvintrlvcd  as  bi  rcprvM'iit  the  livarltb* 
■site  sines  and  tangents,  u  blcli.  by  the  help  ol  the  line  of 
numliers,  solve  with  tolerable  exactness  question*  In 
trigonometry,  navigation,  etc.- Artificial  marble.  See 
marble.  Artificial  tnaerachaum.  .^ee  meereehaum. — 
Artificial  mineral,  a  mineral  made  in  the  laboratory,  not 
by  processes  of  nature  alone.-  Artificial  mothsr.  Sea 
bramlcr.—  Artificial  numbers,  logarithms.- Artificial 
person.  «e«  swrana,—  Artificial  printing,  n  meUiod 
of  printliis;  froui  an  etched  plate  In  which  the  print  owe* 
more  or  less  of  iu  tone  to  the  way  in  which  the  Ink  ha* 
been  spread  over  tbe  plate,  whether  by  playing  over  tho 
surface  with  a  soft  muslin  rag  rolled  together,  ny  tinting 
with  a  stiff  rag,  or  by  wi|dng  with  tbe  rag  only.    In  artb 

ubtaini 


tidal  printing  .litre 


of  to 


also  obtained  by  In. 
and  by  variety  of 
illed  artietic  jn-int. 
etc.,  the  logarithms  of 
J.  Manufactured. 


He  - Artificial  sines,  tangen: 

the  natural  sines, 

4  and  S,  Sham,  pi 
etc.  See/rtcfi'fiV/iM. 

IX  n.  1.  A  production  of  art.  .Sir  IT.  Petty. 
[Rare.]  — 2f.  An  artificer ;  an  artisan. 

No,  sir.  yc  are  deceived,  1  am  no  peasant ;  I  am  Bunch 
the  botcher 

artificiality  (-r-ti-fisli-i-al'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  artifi. 
cialitictt  (-tiz).  [<  artificial  +  -ify.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  artificial ;  appearance  of  art ; 
insincerity. 

It  is  a  curious  cumiikcntary  on  the  artMcialitp  of  our 
lives,  Uiat  men  must  be  disguised  and  masked  before  they 
will  venture  Into  tbe  olwcure  corners  of  their  indlvldu. 
atlty,  and  display  the  true  features  >i(  their  nature. 

AouvU,  fireside  Travel*,  p.  54. 

2.  That  which  is  artificial ;  an  artificial  thing 
or  characteristic. 
artificialiZB  (ar-ti-fish'al-iz).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
arlificialiced,  ppr.  arttficitiliziug.    [<  artificial 
+  -ice.]    To  render  artificial.  [Hare.] 

It  has  artinciulized  large  portions  of  mankind. 

J.  S.  V.U.  IN.I.  Ecu  .  li.  li 

artificially  (lir-ti-fish'al-i).  tide.  1,  In  an  arti- 
ficial manner ;  I iy  art 'or  human  skill  and  con- 
trivance. 

form  a  piece  Tit  ancient'  Rngland  artificial!!/  pn'serieoi 
tram  the  Ininifclou  ot  tnoilerii  wsjs.    ^    3k  ■  h 

2t.  Witli  good  contrivance ;  with  skill  or  inge- 
nuity. 


A  sr.ive  of  stately  trees,  annmgst  which  are  sbeepe, 
shepherds  and  wild  beast*,  cut  very  artiliciallu  in 


Eretyn,  Diary.  Oct  17,  IMS. 
and  artificially  wrmight 

Tillatmm,  Scrmofi*,  1.  xv. 
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artificially 

8.  Artfully;  craftily.  [Hare.] 

There  was  not.  perhaps.  In  all  England  a  person  who 
understood  more  artificially  to  disguise  her  passions  thao 
the  late  queen.  Sirirt,  lluw  In  Queen's  Ministry. 

artiflcialn«t»  (ar-ti-tUu'iil-ne*),  n.  Tho  quality 
of  being  artificial. 

artlflciOMt  (Jir-ti-fish'us).  a.  [<  F.  artijAcirux.  < 
L.  <jrfiA'ci«s».«,  made  with  art,  artificial,  <  arti- 
ficium,  art,  etc.:  see  arf(/for.]  Same  as  arti- 
ficial. 

artilizet  (ttr'ti-Uz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  artiliced, 
ppr.  artilising.  [<  OF.  artinliner,  make  artificial 
(f-otgrave),  an  if  <  •«rrtn7,  adj..  <  art  +  -uil: 
see  art,  -at,  -ize ,  and  cf.  nutur-al-i;c.  Cf.  also 
OF.  artiller,  fortify,  equip,  also  prepare  or  do 
with  art :  sec  artiller.]  To  give  an  appearand* 
of  art  to;  render  artificial.  [Unit-.] 

It  I  was  a  philosopher,  says  Montaigne.  I  would  natural, 
lie  art,  instead  of  artilitiw  nature,  The  rvplcsslon  Is 
oild,  but  tile  *cll»e  t*  good,  oWiiojAtfote,  To  Pols-, 

artiUert,  a.  rME.,  also  artclhr,  <  OF.  artitUr, 
artUlu-r,  artcitlrr  (also  nrffrn/M-r,  after  the  MI..) 
=  Sp,  artillrro  =  Pg.  artilkrirn  =  It.  artiglirre 
(Ml,,  re  flex  arttllrrtu,  ete.),  <  ML.  •arfM-iifarf- 
«#  (cf.  OF.  artiller,  artillirr,  fortify,  equip,  pro- 
vide with  artillery,  also  prepare  or  do  with  art, 
=  Sp.  artiltar  =  Pg.  artilhar  =  It.  arlialiart, 
provide  with  artillery,  <  ML.  "articulare),  < 
ML.  (irfirn/a,  art,  artlcvlum,  art,  artifice,  skill, 
dim.  of  L.  ar\  t-)>,  art.  Cf .  engine  and  ;/in*,  ult. 
<  L.  intjtnium,  genius,  skill.  The  word  has 
also  been  referred  to  L.  articnlws  {>  OF.  arteil, 
artoii),  a  joint,  dim.  of  L.  artus,  a  joint,  which 
ia  cloacly  related.)  A  maker  of  implement*  of 
war.  especially,  a  bowver. 

artillerist  (fir-til'o-rist),  «.  [<  artillery  +  -/w.] 
1.  A  person  skilksllu  designing  and  construct- 
ing artillery. 

Our  arlitterief*  have  paid  more  attention  ,  .  ,  to  the  de- 
structive properties  .  .  .  of  cannon  than  to  .  .  .  range- 
H.  .t.  l-mtor,  light  Socncc,  p.  UML 

3.  One  akilled  in  the  use  of  artillery;  a  pun- 
ner:  an  artilleryman, 
artillery  (fir-til  e-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  artyleryc.  ar- 
tylrie,  artilrir,  d'rttlrie,  etc..  <  OF.  artiUerie, 
arteillerie  =  I'r.  artilheria  =  Sp.  artillrria  =  Pg. 
artilharia  =  It.  artiglirria  (ML.  reflex  o-rfiMn- 
ria,  artillrria).  <  ML.  as  if  *arfirw/«rMi,  fern,  ab- 
a tract  to  "artieularim :  see  artiller  and  -<Ty.] 
It.  Implement*  of  war:  in  this  sense  formerly 
with  a  plural. 

With  tonre*  suche  as  have  castlles  and  other  maner  edi- 
fices, and  amiurc,  and  urf tirirj. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Mellbcus. 

In  iMvrlienlar — 2f.  F-rujinea  foroUacharging  tuia- 
•iles,  aa  catapults,  bowa,  crossbows,  slings,  etc. 

Ami  Jonathan  gave  hU  artillery  unto  his  lad,  and  said 
nnto  hlni,  Uo,  carry  them  to  Uie  city.  1  ,iain.  ax.  40. 

The  l*arthlaiM,  having  all  Uirlr  hope  In  artillery,  over- 
catue  the  Roman*  nltcncr  than  the  Itomana  Uiem.  AmKaM. 

8.  In  modern  use,  properly,  all  fire  anna  dis- 
charged from  carriages,  in  contradistinction  to 
tmnii  arm*,  which  are  discharged  from  the 
hand;  cannon;  ordnance,  tiuns.  howitzers,  ami 
mortan  are  lite  three  kind*,  of  artillery  ciupki»«-d  In  the 
land  KT«lce  of  the  I  nlt»tl  state*,  ni^y  are  rlaiuincil  a* 
lirfkt  and  A'ary  Artillery,  at^cordlint  to  their  character,  and 
at  nWii.  jmViv,  ami  terx-rvtut  artillery,  accordlna;  to  their 
prt'm  Ipal  u*e.  See  plira*c*  lielow. 
Ilenee — 4.  Tho  particular  troopa  employed  in 
the  service  of  auch  firearma. —  o.  The  acienee 
which  treats  of  the-  us«  and  management  of  ord- 
nance. -  ArtUlary  flra.    See  fin.—  neld-artmery. 

same  a*  liftit  artillery,  hut  often  u»cd  ■|iecin«ll>  lor/tW. 
artillery,  ilie  heavlnt  cln»«  of  fh-htartlllcr;  —  Flying  ar- 
tillery, artillery  deatinicd  for  Terr-  rapid  crolutkuu.  tho 
iruuncT*  iw'Iiije  cltlu-r  all  mounted  or  accustonw^l  to  ride  up- 
on the  aiunmultlon^'hc*!*  when  tike  pieces  are  to  bedraiaj;i*d 
from  one  part  of  the  (leld  to  another.—  Foot-artillery, 
Ocld  nrtllleiy  which  i*  «-ml  by  artillerymen  on  foot,  a* 
dlitinjnmru-d  from  horae  artlllcry.  Il  I*  uacd  In  comiec- 
Oon  with  infantry.—  Haary  artillery,  all  nrnllrry  not 
fonneO  Into  tmlterlva  <ir  e.|UlM«'.l  for  field  evolution*:  it 
Itdlvlde-I  IKP)  lieo  and  ».  u-o««xf  artillery.  —  HOTM-aj- 
Ullery,  tUtht  Itcld-  or  mm  Iilni  -inin*.  of  which  the  can. 
meiict  r»  in  inannMivcrlnit  or  uuirchnut  are  mounted  on 
hor*«-l>«ck.  It  ircncmlly  accompaniea  cavalry.  Id^ht 
artillery,  artillery  for  service  in  tlie  fteld.  It  i*  unrnuT/ed 
Into  liattertr*.  anil  1*  armed  with  suns  of  different  cali- 
bers accorilinie  to  its  special  function,  and  with  jnschuie- 
iruns.  and  lticludc*  flylluc  artillery,  f-»ot-  or  Hchl  artillery, 
liorm--arttlU-ry,  and  mountain  artiller>*.  Al»o  called  fiell- 
nrtillery.—  MounlaUi-arUllary,  Unht  artlllen-  of  small 
catltM-r  uwd  In  mountain  warfare,  and  mounted  either  on 
lljjht  carriage*  or  on  pack-snltniils  for  trsn*|>or1atlon.  — 
Park  of  artlUsry.  ."o-  yark  —  Royal  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, a  collective  name  f,.r  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
hclonniiuc  to  the  Hntlsli  srmy.  This  for<-*-  In  dlvhh-d  Into 
a  nuiulwr  of  Irruradc*.  which  in  respect  of  size,  would  cor- 
respond with  tho  r<«inients  Into  which  the  other  forces 
are  divided .  —  Sea -coast  artillery,  artillery  coiuUtinit  of 
rani  of  tlo-  hoavlct  <all>H-r.  used  for  the  armaturnt  of  per- 
rnonent  works  chiefly  on  Uo  nea-cnast  Ttieir  carrtaires  do 
not  suhss-rve  tin-  purpo«<-  of  tr*li«|M.rUtl..ii  Fmir  distinct 
systenvt  of  mounting  are  used  with  such  srtlllny, 
ly,  the  ntft  ,  the  our  malt  ,  the  turlvUe  ,  and  Uie  si 
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Blefts-arUllery,  artillery  used  In  attaclclaf 
ice*,  and,  when  it  i 


s/.vimi»anles  armies  In  tbeir 
nperaticMia  in  war,  mounted  on  carriages  f<ir  transporU- 
tfcin:  when  employed  in  the  defense  of  field-work*  it  Is 
sometimes  called  .oarruon-arriUrry.  Train  of  artiller)', 
a  iimnlwr  of  i>leccB  of  ordnance.  monnte<l  on  cnxriajtes, 
with  all  their  lurnlturc,  and  ready  for  ntaKhimjc. 

artillery-carriage  (fir-til'e-ri-kar'aj),  ».  See 
gun-carriage. 

artillery-level  (ar.fire-ri-lev'el),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  the  an^le  of  elevation 
Wliich  it  ia  deaired  to  give  to  a  piece  of  artillery 
in  aiming.  It  it  ln.de  to  stand  on  the-  piece,  and 
mark*,  hy  mean*  of  a  pemluloiu  pointer,  Hie  ancle  loads 
l>y  the  ails  of  the  pice*  wltfi  Hie  horizon, 
artilleryman  (ar-til'e-ri-man),  n. ;  pi.  artillery- 
men (-men).  [<  artillery  +  man.)  One  who 
acrvca  a  piece  of  artillery  or  cannon ;  a  soldier 
in  the  artillery  corps, 
artillory-plarit  (iir-til'e-ri-plant),  ».  A  name 
given  to  aotue  cultivalecl  ap»>eie6  of  TV-wi,  aa  /'. 
nerpyUiMia  and  P.  muarowi,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America.  The  mune  has  alluuon  to  1 
discharge  of  the  pollen  frt>m  the  anthers  hy 
■tralshtenlniz  of  tile  elsstic  filament* 

artimorantico  (ar-ti-mor-iin-te' kfl),  n.  An  alloy 
imitating  old  gold,  composed  of  tin,  bismuth, 
sulphur,  and  copper. 

artiodactyl,  artiodactyle  (lir'tt^-dak'til),  a. 

and  H.  NL.  arttndaetylun,  <  Or.  dnrinc,  even  in 
number,  complete,  perfect,  exact  (<  ipn,  just, 
exactly,  jnat  now,  <  */  *a/i,  join,  fit,  reilupl. 
pres.  apapiaxriv :  see  art*,  urm*, etc.),  +  Ai»Ti  /.oc, 
a  finger,  too:  see  tlaetyl.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
Ing  lo  the  JrtMactyb ;  cloven-footed;  even- 
toed.    Also  (irfv«f<icrjffV>«t». 

II.  One  of  the  Artiorlartyla. 
Artiodactyla  (aVti-v«Uk'ti-Ts),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
neut.  pi.  of  artiiMlactytus :  aee  orftrtAicfyf.J  An 
onler  or  a  suborder  of  ungulafo  or  hoofed  mam- 
mals which  are  cloven. footed  or  even-toed  and 
have  hoofa  in  pairs  (either  two  or  four),  aa  all 
rumlnanUi  (iW«/(r,  Crrridir,  etc.)  and  hog-like 
ungulates  (Hij>}ro}>otamida;  SuitUt,  etc.):  op- 
posed to  odd-toed  ungulates  or  Perisaodaetyla, 
aa  the  horse,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  etc.  Tlie  charac- 
ter indicated  in  Die  mine  Is  only  one  expression  of  a  wlito 
difference  which  exists  helween  all  the  living  ungulates  of 
the  two  series  named,  though  vait^is  extinct  forms  go  far 
towanl  hrld)rin||  over  tlw«  cap  Iwlwccn  them.  Hie  func- 
tional digits  of  tho  Arttrntaeiyla  ore  the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  tyidcol  pciitadactyl  f-Mtc,  forming  the  pair  of  lance 
true  hoofs,  in  addition  to  which  there  mar  tie  present  s 
lialr  (second  aiwl  fifth)  of  smaller  hoofed  digits,  the  false 
rnxifs.  Tti*'  inctacanials  ami  metatarsals  are  eorresitouil- 
ingly  iiKxIlm-d,  In  tj-pieal  rase*  hv  the  re-dnrtlon  of  the  lat- 
eral ones  (second  ami  fifth)  and  the  ankylosis  of  the  en- 
lartrcd  third  and  fourth  into  a  stout  1 


artless 

akilled  in  any  art,  mystery,  or  trade;  a  handi- 
craftsman; a  mechanic. 

The  painter  who  Is  content  with  the  praise  of  the  work* 
In  respect  to  »  hat  does  not  satlaf y  himself,  is  not  an  artist, 
huts 


The  soldier  was  on  a  sudden  converted  into  an  artisan. 


and,  instead  of  war.  the  camp  echoed  with  the 
peaceful  laU.r.  JVeseoff,  Ferd.  and  lsa..  I.  li. 

2f .  One  akilled  in  a  fine  art :  an  artist. 


artist  (Hr'tiat ),  a.  r<  F.  artiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nr- 
tuta,  <  ML.  arti»ta,  <  L.  ar(  f-K  art :  see  arft  and 
-inf.]  If.  A  person  of  especial  skill  or  ability 
in  any  field;  one  who  ia  highly  accomplished; 
espee'iallv,  one  vensed  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The*  wtK-  and  fool,  the  artiw  and  unrea.1. 

Skat.,  7.  and  C.,1.3. 
Snnt  will  make  me  the  pattern  of  Ignorance  for  mak- 
ing Uit«  Scallgir  [Julius  i'«»ar|  the  pattern  of  the  general 
nrturf,  stxM  own  son  Joseph  might  have  been  his  father 

/'if/fee. 

2.  One  skilled  in  a  trade ;  one  who  is  master 
of  a  manual  art ;  a  good  workman  in  any  trade : 
aa,  a  tousorial  arfwf.  [Obsolete,  colloquial,  or 
vulgar.] 

using  aootStlr  way,  felTiuuch  shorlT*0"11 '  '*  .Vcirtoa. 

"  You  shall  have  nu  cause  to  rue  the  delay,"  aat.1  the 
smith.  '•  for  your  horse  shall  be  l*-ttr»  fed  In  the  mean- 
time than  he  hath  ln-en  this  nmrnliia,  and  mode  litter  for 
travel."  With  tliat  the  itetisf  left  the  vault,  and  retunievt 
after  a  tew  minuta*  Interval.       Scoff,  Kenilworth,  1. 1*. 

3.  One  who  practises  any  one,  or  any  branch, 
of  the  fine  arts;  specifically,  a 


i  nrfnf,  and  in  that  quality  hail 
Miss  P.  s  scho.iL 
Tharteray,  Vanity  Fair,  1. 11. 
love,  unperceived, 
A  more  ideal  nrfisf  he  Ulan  all, 
lame,  drew  your  pencil  from  you. 

reantrson,  (lardmer's  Daughter. 

4.  A  member  of  one  of  the  histrionic  profes- 
sions, as  an  actor,  a  tenor,  or  a  dancer. — 5.  In 
universities,  a  student-  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 
— 6*.  One  who  practises  artifice;  a  trickster, 
artiste  (ir-tesf),  «.  [F.,  nn  artist :  see  <irfi«f.] 
One  who  is  peculiarly  dexterous  or  skilful  in 
the  practice  of  some  art  not  one  of  the  fine 
arts;  one  who  makes  an  art  of  his  employ- 
er, a  hair-dresser,  or  a  cook : 


A  B 

ArUedsctrl  Feet 
iieO'1"  A**y  »'«*'•    Leh  f- 


ent,  as  A  dane 
same  as  artixt,  '2  and  4. 
artistic  (iir-tis'tik ).  a.  [<  F.  arftnfi«,«-,  <  orftVfc-  .- 
see  artist  and  -fr.]  Pertaining  to  art  in  any 
sense,  or  to  artists ;  characterized  by  or  in  con- 
formity with  art  or  with  an  art  ;  displaying  imt- 
fection  of  design  or  conception  and  execution  ; 
specifically,  pertaining  lo  or  characterised  by 
art  in  .the  esthetic  s-n«o;  pertaining  to  one  of 
the  fine  arts. 

To  he  anielie.  that  Is,  to  clclte  the  feeling  of  beauty 
effectually,  the  notes  |of  a  soisgl  must  not  be  all  forte  or 
all  piano ;  and  the  execution  is  the  Bner  the  more  numer- 
ous the  gradation*  summsing  tllese  are  such  as  to  satisfy 
other  requirements.  //.  .Vpesxer,  I  Tin.  of  Psychol.,  f  5JT. 
ArtlsUc  ptlntlng,  in  rleAiny.  same  as  artificial  jirint- 
i'iw  (which  fee,  umler  arti'ifciiux 

artistical  (iir-tis'ti-kiil),  a.  1.  Same  as 
—  2f.  Produced  by  art ;  artificial. 

artlBtically  (ar-tis'ti-kal-i),  a,k. 
manner. 

artist-like  (fir'tist-lik).  a.  1.  Befitting  an  ar- 
tist.—  2.  Kxecutod  in  the  manner  of  an  artist ; 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  art. 

To  thi*  day.  though  we  have  more  finished  drawings,  wo 
have  no  designs  that  are  liioro  arttel-tike. 

w  hrMrll,  Hist.  Induct.  Sciences,  xvit.  » 


In  an  artistic 


n*r; 
(ilofrem 

ina 

Attf 


iinafom ; 

:  //.  ///.  /•;  r, 
I  r4t.*J»ns  ;  a.  me-iuit  ^eaUn 


.tlfei  MMlrAo'.  t ' ,  rwccsry 
uf  eai>  I,  K*ptK*d;  /,  I*- 
mscnutn  .  *-.  o--v.tft)fm  .  /, 
,  fniinh.  nn-J  fifth  digit,:  i, 
nlnm-*i*  iihslAs*.   "I  hp 


i1 

Jult  •-*  n.*j*e  e.  »mj  ..*t-nril  \-->  Uio-  lb  lr*goi.  In  S»T  snd 
n  mcniurpil*  ///  and  //'  xn  h»cil  ™  *  ~>gk  Calms-tune. 

I  ami  tarsal  hones. 


artifrtry  I  ar'tis-tri ). »,  [<  nrfwf  4 

1.  Artistic  pursuits  collectively. 

2.  Artistic  workmanship  or  effect; 
quality. 


ry :  see  -cry.  J 
llrxtvning. — 
?ct ;  artistic 


Tncrpareii1»imi>1lncs<loiu  of  the  carnal 
The  femur  ho*  a  third  trochanter.  Tlie  . 
tehrai  are,  In  general,  la:  dorsal  li  15,  lumbar  7  «.  The 
prcmaxlllary  lionea  ore  more  or  less  flattened  pjward  their 
eml*.  and  in  the  ruminants  liear  no  teeth.  The  stomach 
Is  more  or  l*ws  suImIIvI.I.hI  ailfl  complex.  Tills  group  In 
clmlrs  all  the  ungulate  (not  Hk-  nillduugulatc.  h.iwever) 
animals  domesticated  fnun  Ulncrnvmesmirlal  a*  the  rami- 
nsnt*  ami  the  pigs,  all  the  wild  ruminants,  as  the  deer  ami 
antelopes,  and  the  peccaries  and  hippopotamuses. 

artiodactyle,  a.  and  a.   See  artiodactyl. 
artlodactylous  (ar'ti-o-dak'ti-lua).  a.    [As  ar- 

tuidactyl  +  -<H(a.]    Same  as  artiodactyl. 
artisan  (ar'ti-z\an,  in  Kngland  often  ar-ti-r.an'), 
«.    f  Also  nrft-riin :  <  F.  artisan,  earlier  artitien, 
artist^  =  Hp.  arteaano  =  Pg.  artrnHo  =  It.  arti- 
giano  (ML.  reflex  artenaniu),  <  ML.  • nrtitianu*, 
.    <  L.  arfifiM.  skilled,  pp.  of  nrfire.  instruct  in 
inortor-   arta,  <  orf,f-)s,  art,  skill:  see  arf-.j  1. 


Tlie  scene  overbowered  hy  thc*e 
cnol-leriiu  there  in  their  airy  arlutry  ' 

II.  Jame,,  Jr.,  Tram.  Sketches,  p  W. 

Artiam  Baccalaaretu  (Jir'ti-um  bak-a-l»'re- 
us).  [ML..NL]  Bachelor  of  Arts.  See  baeMor. 
Artiam  Magister  (ar'ti-um  ma-jis'ler).  [ML., 

XL.]    Master  of  Arts.    See  matter. 
artlaet  (ar'tiz),  r.  [<  arf2  +  H.-r.)  I.  from*.  To 
form  by  art. 
U.  i'ntrans.  To  live  bv  or  exercise  an  art. 


ln- 


artless  (Urt'les),  a.   [<  nr(3  4-  .JV**.]  1. 
skilful;  wanting  art,  knowledge,  or  skill. 
The  hlgh-shoe.1  plowman,  should  lie  unit  the  land,  .  .  . 
Artlret  of  «uirs,  end  of  the  moving  wml 

Dryaen,  tr.  of  Persia*.  Satire*,  v. 


In  early  time*  very  HtUe  that  reaemt 
* »»  kbowfi ;  pTsjiry  iMirt  ir»»  rurtle,  and 
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9.  Without  knowledge  of  art ;  ignorant  of  the 
floe  arts.  [Kare.] 
And  m  for  Mr.  Raskin's  world  of«art  being  a  ptar* 


where  ha  may  take  lif«  eaafly,  woe  to  the  tackles*  mortal 
who  enter*  it  with  any  audi 

u>  look  back  with  Infinite 


dlspoelUoii. 


The  pour 


p.  68. 


8.  Showing  no  artistic  drill; 
[Rare.] 

I  It  been  a  iwactlce  of  the  Saxon*  to  Ml  up 


_  i  of  artltu  aiiil  iilamt  pillar*,  more  upm-lmt'iu 
1  have  remained.     T.  Morton,  Hist  of  KldalngtoiL 

4.  Ffw  from  guile,  craft,  or  stratagem;  simple; 
sincere ;  unaffected ;  uu<lc«igiiing;  unsophtsti- 


:  as,  un  artitm  mind. 


art-union  (art'S-nyon),  a.   An  association  or 

society  the  object  of  which  is  to  cultivate  art] 
to  aid  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  and  love 
for  the  arts  of  design,  or  to  give  encouragement 

and  aid  to  artiste.  The  method  employed  by  asaorla- 
Uoue  called  art-unlona  ha*  been  usually  the  dlstrttjutina 
of  works  of  art  by  lot  among  *ubecribrra  to  their  fund*, 
liiia  distribution  lieing  the  chief  Inducement  for  sd  ascrip- 
tion. Such  art-uniona  were  at  one  lime  nunfeernne  in  the 
United  States,  bat  they  were  generally  declared  In  the 
court*  to  be  of  the  natara  of  lotterlea,  and  Utcrefure  Itfrgsl 
(ar'tos),  «.;  pi.  arm*.  [I*.,  a  joint,  a 
nee  article.]  Inauaf.,  alimb;  a  member; 
an  extremity.- Art u«  sbdomlnJUl«,  artua  peivl- 
cui.  artua  posticus,  the  abdominal,  pelvic,  or  hind  Uutli. 
Artaa  anUcua,  ai 


Koae*  warbled  on  her  pretty  diuie 

Th, 


tkadKntp,  The  Ncwonin**,  II.  6*. 
■  Byn.  4.  Gulleteaa,  open,  candid,  frank,  natural,  unaf- 
fected. Ingenuous,  simple-minded,  naive,  honest, 
artlessly  (art'les-lt),  adr.  In  an  artless  man- 
ner, (a)  Without  art  or  skill.  [Hare.]  (6)  With- 
out guile ;  naturally ;  sincerely ;  unaffectedly. 

Some  bud*  the  arranged  with  a  rut  deal  of  care. 
To  look  at  If  ertltMln  twined  in  her  bair. 

Lama,  Fable  for  Critic*. 

artlesgneM  (art'lea-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  artless ;  simplicity  ;  sincerity ;  unaffect- 
edness. 

^^•^artlut  +  ArtUti°! 

Their  arfig  and  pleasing  relation. 

Chapman,  Odyaeey,  Ix.  Sit 

artoc&rpad  (ar-to-kar'pad).  a.  A  member  of 
the  tribe  Artocarpca.  Lindley. 
Art^rpea3(sr-K»-kar'p*^),».p/.  [NL.,  <  Ar- 
toearpus,  q.  v.]  A  tribe  of  trees  or  shrubs 
under  tit-'  natural  order  VrHcaeea.',  but  by  some 
botanists  retained  as  a  distinct  order,  chanve- 
terizeM  generally  by  a  milky  juice,  small  uni- 
sexual flowers  numerous  upon  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle, erect  anthers,  and  pendulous  ovules. 
There  are  •boot  S4  genera,  Intituling-  the  Rg  (/•'WX  the 
cow-tree<0ro*timimX  the  una* (A ntiarv\  th*  India-rubber 
tree  of  Central  America  (GwriUoaX  and  the  breadfruit 
(Arlutmmt).  Th*  trine  I*  mostly  tropica),  and  la  repre- 
sented in  the  United  state*  only  by  a  few  *pecie*  of  rVtsf 


artua  pectoralla.  iho  fore  limb,  or 
[As  orf(fr)  +  r«m.]    Same  as 


pectoral  limb, 
art-wormt,  »■ 

nrfer. 

Arum  (a'ruro),  n.  [L.,  also  aron,  <  Gr.  ipm, 
the  wake-robin.}  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  natural 
order  Aracea,  na- 
tives of  Kurojto 
and  of  regions 
bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  only  BfHUh  ape- 
cfet  1*  A.  uiorulaftiin 
(wako-robln,  cuckoo, 
pint,  or  lords-and- 
Uille*),  the  mot  of 
which  yield*  a  starch 


In  fittharn  rlarlda. 

artocarpeous  (ar-fcj-kiir'pns, 
_  t  NL.  Artocarpus  +  -on*,  -«om,  q.  v.] 
Dg  to  the  Artooarpe-a,  or  to  the  broadfrui  t- 
tree. 

ArtocarpM  fiir-tA-kar'pus),  s.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
iproc,  bread  (of  unknown  origin),  +  sapror, 
fruit.]   A  genus  of 


artocarpouB, 

-pe-ua),  a.  [<  ] 
Helatiui?  u>  tin 


Crticaoete,  tribe  Artocarpta.  Many  tpeeli 
known,  aotne  of  which  In  toe  forest,  of  bengal  and 
bar  yield  valuable  Umber,  called  anouVtrW,  Th. 


Asia,  A 


The  moat 

I*  A,  ineita,  the  hreadtrult-tree  of  the 
.  See  bnaajrvit-trt*.   The  Jaca-lrcc  or 
Jack-tree,  A.  inUpn/Uia,  U  the  brcadh-nlt  of  tmnlcal  ' 
where  It  la  extenilrely  used  lor  food.  See  jackfniit, 

artolatert,  ».  [<  Or.  4frof,  bread,  +  -/Arnijf, 
worship.  See  nrteiVirry.]  A  worshlpeTof  nread. 

artolatryt  (ar-tol'a-tri),  «.  [<  Or.  opror,  bread, 
+  Aarpno,  worship.]  The  worship  of  bread, 
especially  in  the  mass  or  eucharist. 

axtole  (ar'to-le),  n.  An  Kast  Indian  weight, 
equal  to  00  grains  troy. 

artophorion  i  iir-to-fo'ri^n),  «.;  pi.  artophoria 
(-*).  [Or.  oyjroaoVioi.,  a  pyx,  a  bread-baBket 
(c'f.  apro+ipoc,  holding  bread),  <  oi>ror,  bread,  + 
-*o>»C  <  ftptiv  e=  E.  (Varl.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a 
pyx.    J.  3f.  Xcale,  Eastern  Church,  i. 

ariotype  far'bf>-tip),  ».  [Irreg.  <  arfl  +  type.] 
A  form  of  photolitbograpn  printed  in  ink  from 
a  photographic  plate  in  uichromated  gelatin. 

artotypy  (6r't9-ti-pi),  a.  The  art  or  process 
of  makiuK  urtotype*. 

Artotyrlte)  (ar-tv-tl'rit),  n.  [<  M*.  ArtotyriUr, 
pl„  <  Or.  anrortyior,  bread  and  cheese,  <  Apro(, 
bread,  +  mpof,  cheese.  Of.  6«ff*r.]  One  of  a 
sect  in  the  primitive  church  who  used  bread 
and  cheese  in  the  eueharist,  alleging  that  the 
first  oblaUons  of  man  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  They 

to  the 


admitted  women  to 
episcopate. 

artaman  (arts'maii),  n. ;  pi.  arUmen  (-men). 
[<  orf'»,  pons,  of  «rr3,  +  man.  Cf.  era/trman.] 
A  man  skilled  in  an  art  or  in  the  arts;  espe- 
cially, a  learned  man;  a  scholar.  [Archaic] 

Tli»  ii  th  of  all  aclenoe*  which  makcth  the  arumaa  differ 
from  th*  meipert  U  In  the  middle  iwono»iu.>n. 

,  Adrancement  of  Leaniing,  IL  zlli  |  2. 
The  trinmpha  of  an  urtenuut 
rmitiea. 
Mtutinger,  Emperor  ut  th* 
No  <nwm  <•  literally  without  conaciou  an 
lii<*l.  •.-let-t.-d  kn..wn>.t«^  which  Ii  adence ; 
Wl.:  nun  i-jii  rctiuun  »UoluUly  InoprraUve. 

Dr.  J.  *rvu-%  Spare  Hour*.  Sd  *»r..  p.  105, 


,  Ir.  «. 


See  alao  cut  ander 
^r«c<cT 

2.  [1.  c]  A  name 
given     in  the 
United  Htates  to 
plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Araeetc,  bnt  not  to  the  genus 
Arum  (although  some  of  them  were  formerly  so 
classed),  as  the  arrow-arum  (Vcltandra  Virgini- 
ca),  the  dragon-aruui  (Arinema  Dracontium), 
and  tho  water-arum  (Catla  tmlmitrui). 
Arurtdellaa  (ar-un-<lS'lyan),  a.  Pertaining  to 
mi  F.nrl  ol  Arundel. particularly  toThomasHow- 
urd,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Norfolk  ( 1 592-1646). 
Arundolljui  ur  Arundel  marble*.  See  marUt. 
amndiferoua  (ar.uii^llf'e-rus),  a.    [<  L.  anm- 
Oifer,  *antndlfcrL cane-bearing,  <  harundo,  reed, 
cane,  +  ferre  =  E.  6©ar'.]    Producing  reods  or 
eanes. 

amndlnaceous  (  a-run-di-na'shius),  a.  [<  L. 
amulinaceiu,  hanimUnacrma,  like  a  reed,  \  kn- 
nisdb  (-Win-),  a  reed,  cane.]  Pertaining  to  a 
reed;  resembling  a  reed  or  cane. 
Amndinaria  (a-run-dl-na'ri-S), ».  [XL.,  < 
Arvndo  (Aruniiin-)  +  -Aria.]  A  genus  of  tall 
woody  grasses,  allied  to  tho  bamboo,  includ- 
ing about  39  species  of  America  'and  Asia. 
.1.  macntprrma,  the  cane  of  the  aouthcrn  United  rttate*. 
and  A.  terra,  the  wnall  or  twitch  cane,  at*  the  only  ham- 
buaaceoui  aperie*  that  are  found  In  North  America  north 
of  Mexico,  lite  case  range*  from  Tela*  to  Kcntncky  and 
Vlrgliua,  occupying  rich  rlver-nnttnni*  and  forming  den  mi 
cane-bnutre.  It  grow*  to  a  height  ol  from  Id  to  40  feet, 
rarely  prndndng  ered.  It  is  nied  for  flanlng  rod*  and  ra- 
tion* other  purpoem,  and  cattle  and  hog*  are  fond  of  like 
young  plant*  and  the  M<ed*. 

aruudineotis  (nr-uu^lin'fj-us),  a.  [<  L.  arsauft- 
neut,  harundiufwi,  reedy,  like  a  reed,  <  Anntsrfo 
(^Ws-),  a  reed.]    Keaerablin^a  reed;  reedy. 

Arundinlcola.  (a-run-di-nik'o-la),  n.  [NL..  < 
L.  amado,  kartrndo  (-din-).  rWd,  +  eolerr,  in- 
habit.] A  genua  of  South  Ameri 
torial  passerine  birds,  of  tho  family 
A.  teucotrpkata  and  A.  daminicana  are 
zilian  species.    Lnfmnayt,  1639. 

arundinoso  (a^nn'dl-n6s),  a.  [<  L.  aranoVno- 
dus,  lietU-r  kanutdiHogiu,  abounding  in  reeds,  < 
harundo  (-din-),  a  reed.]    Abounding  in  reeds. 

Arundo  (a-run'd6),  n.  [L.  am  ado,  better  ha- 
ruudo,  a  reed.]  A  genus  of  tall  reedy  grassen, 
with  large,  dense  flowering  panicles.  There  are 
fl  or  7  afiecTea,  widely  dlalrtbuted  over  the  globe,  of  which 
A.  Ibwa*  I*  the  mod  common,  a  native  of  the  aouth  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Ea*t,  and  alao  found  In  Uie 
wanner  part*  "f  Amerliai.  It  I*  aometlmca  cultivated, 
and  Attalna  a  height  of  II  or  10  feet,  or  even  more,  w|Ul 
bruad  and  long  leave*.  It*  canea  or  stem*  are  imported 
from  Spain  and  rortugal  fur  Uie  nae  of  weaver*  and  for 
Aaliing-rud*. 

arnra  (a-rfl'ra),  n.  [<  Or.  ipovpa,  tilled  or  arable 
land,  ground,  a  measure  of  land  in  Egypt,  < 
now  rv,  plow,  =  L.  ararr,  plow :  sec  arable.)  An 
ancient  Egyptian  measure  of  surface,  accord- 
ing to  HerodotuB  the  square  of  100  cubits, 
which  would  be  '27.35  ares,  or  0.676  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre.  Under  Roman  rule  lu  Egypt  another  antra 
waa  r*t*Ml<hed,  ouoal  to  2  | agent,  which  wa*  *f  at  the 
old  antra.  Alao  tpelled  anmrn. 
amgpoi,  aruspicw  (a-rus'peks,  -pis),  «.;  pL 
aruspice*  (-pi-sex).    See  hanupex. 

(a-rua' pi-si),  n.    See  karHtpicy. 


arvaJ1,  al*7el  (Kr'val,  -vel),  a.  and  a.  [Now 
only  dial.,  also  arril  and  atvrill,  formerly  ar<callt 
arrell,  <  ME.  aire  It  (cf.  equiv.  W.  arvmL  appar. 
adapted  from  the  K.),  appar.  <  IceL  cr^aV=OSw. 
arrol  =  Dan.  arvrol,  a  wake,  a  funeral  feast  (cf. 
Icel.  erft  and  tr/dka-oldr,  tho  same),  <  IceL  arfr 
(=  Sw.  «rf=  Dan.  on-  =  AS.  er/c,  i/rfe),  inheri- 
tance, +  ol,  an  ale,  a  feast:  see  ale,  and  cf. 
bridaL]   I.  n.  A  funeral  feast;  a  wake. 

U.  a.  Connected  with  or  relating  to  funeral 
celebrations. 

>     Tho  marriage  ami  a.-mf  K*ilu-riii£»  itl.  r  thr  mnimiT- 

Xaeiie.  Brit..  XII.  «*>. 

arval9(ar'val),a.  [<  L.  arraiis,  <  arctrra,  afield, 
prop.  neut.  of  arraur,  that  has  been  plowed,  < 
arare,  plow:  see  arable.)  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  arable  or  plowed  land. — Arval  Brethren  or 
Brothers  .ijttin,  rruira  Arrai**\  a  cotlege  nominally  of 
twelve  neicit*  in  ancient  Home,  who  offered  aacrlOnea, 
erlUt  a  nxed  ceretumiiaJ,  to  Uie  rural  goddeaa  Dia.  Tho 
Hat*  of  tliem  never  give  more  Uuan  nine  names,  but  the 
college  wa*  BOtipoeeu  to  have  lieen  inatttuted  try  Romulua 
with  twelve  nirmbera,  conalstltar  of  liion*eU  and  hi*  eleven 
foeter-brotlien.  none  of  hi*  tinrae  Aera  lanrenlia.  One  of 
Ibclr  principal  dutle*  >s  the  aatiual  perfonnaDC*  of  tho 
putdle  ambanalla  on  the  border*  of  the  country,  at  tho 
him  time  with  the  private  one*.  »ee  omoarra/io.  Tho 
col  lego  exuded  till  afloat  A.  b.  400. 

arvel,  n.  and  a.   Sua  arvaP. 

Arvicola  (ar-vik'o-l#),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  orrttin,  a 
field,  arable  land  (sec  arraP),  +  eolere,  inhabit.] 
The  central  and  t>-pical  genus  of  the  subfam- 
ily Arvicotinte,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  th*> 
species  which  have  perennial  prisma  tic  molars. 


ungrooved  incisors,  and  no  special  peculiarity 
Of  Uie  tail  or  claws.  The  beat-known  apecks  are  the 
water-vole  and  field' vole  of  Europe,  A.  awpkMa*  and 
A.  aureafu,  and  aevera]  meadow. mire  of  Kurth  America, 
aa  A.  rttwrVw,  A.  nnM^rnr,  and  A.  pinttonim. 

arvicolid  (Ur-vtk'o-lid),  «.   Hame  as  omt»f»n«. 

Arvicolidw  I  br-vi-kol'i-d*),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ar- 
vicola +  Ada.)  The  Arrieolina;  rated  as  a  fam- 
ily.   WafarAoiwc,  18*0. 

ArvicxillltB  (,ar-vik-9-li'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Arvicola  +  -tno-.l  One  of  several  subfamilies 
into  which  the  family  MttriiUv  is  divided,  it 
containa  those  marine  rodent*  which  (except  aVeteiwbe) 
have  the  following  characters :  perennially  growing, 
pratmaUc,  rooUeaa  molars,  with  flat  crown*  *nJ  arrrato 
peripher)' :  Incisor*  usually  broader  transversely  than  In 
tho  opposite  direction  ;  the  root  of  the  under  Incbtor  some- 
time* causing  a  protuberance  on  the  Inner  sldo  of  the 
mandibular  nun  it*  between  tho  condyloid  proora*  and 
the  atnmg  hamulate  angle  of  lb 
attains  the  level  of  Uie  molar  cr 
and  wide,  not  dipping  to  the  le 
ami  ill,-  iuimU  bone*  not  produc 
larioa :  and  the  dental  formnla  < 


incisor  and  S  molar*  on  each  aid 
any  canine*  or  premolar*.  The 
character!* Uc  of  the  noruvem  h 
abundant  in  high  latitude*.  Tt 
vole*  or  fleld-tuice  properly  so 
Europe,  lite  meadow.n 


i  mandible,  whleh  tatter 
iwna;  the  zygomtiiA  higti 
rel  of  the  arched  palate, 
■d  beyond  tlte  preinaxil. 
f  10  teeth,  there  being  t 


jaw,  without 
4rvvn*tiwr  are  apeclaJly 
-mlsphere.  and  are  very 
ey  Include  all  klnda  of 
called,  the  water-rat  of 
irlca,  the  lrmminga,  tho 


biting 


niuakral,  etc  The  leading  genera  are :  Aoynnu*  (t'oaiee), 
^Irptcolrt  (Lac^pede)  with  It*  several  subdlvlaUiua,  Synap. 
(may*  (BalrdX  JfimdW  (PaUasX  CimiewfiM  (WsglcrX  anil 
Fifitr  (Unvler).   Tho  aprctc*  ar*  very  nnineroiia. 
arvicolina  (ar-vik'6-lin),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  ar- 
rieoiinut:  see Arrieolime.)   I.  a.  1.  Inhab 
fields.— 3.  In  eoiil.,  having  the  ' 
tho  ArvicoUna. 

H.  »•  A  rodent  of  the  subfamily  Arrlcolmar. 
Also  called  arricttlul. 

arvicoloua  (ar-vik'tVlus),  a.  Same  as  arHco- 
lint,  1. 

arwet,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  arrow. 
Chaucer. 

ary  i  ir'i  or  er'l),  a.  [Formerlv  also  cry,  a  modi- 
fication of  e'er  a  for  crer  a  (with  etvr  in  a  gen- 
eralizing sense)  toward  any,  of  which  ary  it; 
now  regarded  as  a  dial.  form.  (X  the  negative 
nary.]  Any:  as,  I  haven't  seen  ary  ouu  of 
[Prov.Eng.andl-.S.] 
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-aVryl.  [L.  -driut  (fern,  -drto,  neat,  -drium),  >  It 
-ario,  -ajo,  Sp.  P(f.  -ario,  OF.  rag.  -air,  usually 
-ier,  -sr  (>  MB.  -«t,  E.  -<r,  q.  v.;  in  some  cas™ 
-ar-a,  q.  v.),  later  partly  restored  -arte,  mod.  F. 
-aire.  Cf.  -ar/A]  A  b affix  of  Latin  origin,  oc- 
curring (1)  in  adjectives,  as  in  arbitrary,  con- 
trary, primary,  tecondary,  sumptuary,  etc.,  and 
(2)  in  nouns  denoting  either  (a)  persons,  as 
antiquary,  apothecary,  notary,  secretary,  etc., 
or  (b)  things,  as  books,  •writings,  etc.,  as  in  dic- 
tionary, gUutary,  breviary,  diary,  vocabulary, 

formulary,  etc.,  or  (e)  place*,  repositories,  etc.,     .  -     ^.....^-au  f.M  -     ... . 
as  in  apfar,.  aranarj,,  ri,«,r,,  Mrvry,  rcli- 

.J'ntry,  ,-.t»ctu-,ry,  etc.  csrUlsires  »ri.l  the  cornk-ui*  laryngl*  to  lb*  later 

-sVTJa.   [L.  -art*  (nent.  -are),  >  It.  -are,  Bp.  rg.   of  the  epiglottis. 
-or.OF.  rcg.  -or, -ier (> MK.  -«-,  mod.  E. restored  axyteno-epiglottidoan  (ar-i-te'ud-cpM-glo- 
q.  v.),  later  -aire,  mixed  with  -aire,  E.   tid'e-an),  a.    [<  aryteno-epiglotUdem  +  -an.] 
.J  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  another  form  Same  as  arytcno-epiglottie.  _ 
r*,  occurring  in  adjectives,  as  auxiliary,  ajyt«n(>^piglottidea8(ar-i-te'n6^pM^lo^tld'- 
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rounded  by  t  broad  flat  rim,  used  Uk>  tha  alabattmm  in 

aiinmttng  the  body  with  oi\. 

aryopiglottic  (ar'i-ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [<  ary(fe- 
nW)  +  e/>ifltoffie.]   Bamo  as  aryteno~epirjlottic. 

Folds  of  mucous  membrane,  extending  from  the  epi- 
glottis to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  are  tli«  aryepsefoWt* 
ligament*.  Iluitcy,  Anal.  Yeri..  p.  S9L 

axyepiglottidett  (ar-i-cp'i-gio-tld'S-an),  a. 
8ame  as  aryUmo-epiglottic. 
arytono-epiglottic  (ar-i-tA'n6-ep-l-glot'ik),  o. 
f<  arytenoid)  +■  epialottic]   In  aaaf.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglot- 

folds  of  mo- 


mhlDtharolatlTrelaiiar.wbrn  th..  aaB«  »»  In  la*  prin- 
cipal clause,  being  usually  omitted :  u,  It  U  a*  cold  a* 
Ice  (ac  b) ;  come  at  soon  at  you  can  («c  come). 

He  waa  at  »  [rmr.  also,  ale.  a.)  frearhc  •*  la  the  woneth 
ol  Mai.  CaaMojr.  Gto.  Frot.  to  0.  T.,  L  Vx, 

I/>  |  which*  stcighte*  and  subtiltee* 
In  worn  men  be  a  !  for  ay  a*  bl»y  iu  bee* 
Han  they,  vi  sely  men  for  to  drceyve. 

lhave*r.  Squirt  *  Tale,  ProU,  I  4. 


W*  |Aiucrlcane|  use  lk«  word.  Ifalth  and  hope)  aa  if 
they  wen  aa  ofanolcte  <u  to  -lad  and  Amen. 

Bmmoa,  Man  the  Iter  :.nm  r 

The  relative  claaae  la  often  omitted,  especially  la  collo- 
quial speech,  being  UuYrred  from  the  antecedent :  aa,  thia 
will  do  aa  well  (ac  aa  that);  I  would  aa  lid  walk  (ac.  aa 


-ar3, 
-aryt 
of  -a  . 

capillary,  exemplary,  military,  salutary,  etc 
some  of  which  are  also  used  as  nouns,  as  auxili- 
ary, capillary,  military,  etc.  • 
Ary»(aVyi),»-  P&t>  Arya :  see  Aryan,]  Same 


The  t.u.l  ir.nu  dbiill  attcivl  ti<  l.ad  a  muler. 

Pkldur,  Wife  for  a  " 

1  will  bo  tamperata 
In  s (M-nk i r.c.  and  <u  Jaat  in  bcarlon. 


Y.  3. 


/If.iu.  ,n.<(  ft..  nii'.naUT,  t».  3, 


us),n.  \p\.aryteno*piatoltiaa(-\).  [NL.]  The      Thaaa  acruptea  to  many  pcrbap*  awm  pKUoded,  to 
imeofoueof  two  pairs  of  small  muscles  of  the    otheta,  op.m  o<  good  ground.,  niayaeeairrai 
wn«  A«tAn.lln«  fpnm  th»  ikrvt^nniil  cartilnkrr-H  Jluwi*,  r.iaonoai*ai«,  i . 


name  ol  oue  oi  two  pairs 
larynx  extending  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
to  or  toward  the  epiglottis.-  Arrteno-epiftiotti- 
deui  Inferior,  maaciilar  llhcni  arlaiiut  from  tbo  H/ytcnoM 
<  nrtiUi;tja  aod  apreadlrui  out  upon  the  laryngeal  pourh, 
which  la  comprtaarot  »>'  the  artion  of  the  muacle.  Alio 
ealU'd  comprvmr  aoeruii  laryifji* —  Arytano-aplAjlOtti- 
dSUS  Superior,  a  few  mawular  Abrr»  extendbur  from  tha 
ant><  of  th«  arytenoid  curtilage*  to  the  aryteno-eplglob 
of  mo 


Arvat  than  wore  alao  the  n**yvj*, 
little  but  that  they  were  dark  ui  ooui- 
plaxloa  and  conatantly  at  war  with  tha  Atyat. 

J,  Rebion,  Hlndulam,  p.  IS, 

Aryan  (ar'yan  or  ar'lan),  a.  and  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten J rian,  after  L.  Artanut,  belonging  to  J riana  arytenoglottidean  (ar-i-te'n6-glo-tid'?-an),  a. 
or  Jrta,  Gr.  'Apria,  'Apia,  or  Hpui,  the  eastern  part    Haiiio  uh  nrytcno^niglottic. 
of  ancient  Per»ia,<Hkt.  Jryo,  the  name  by  which  arytenoid  (ar-l-te'noid),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  ary- 
the  rtenskrit-speaking  imniigrauts  into  India   tanoidc*,  <  Or.  ApvTaivori4iKt<  apitajva,  fem.  form 
called  themselves,  in  distinction  from  the  abo-  cf  aperfa,  a  ladle  or  cup  (<  npinv,  draw  water),  + 


Tha  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  ltaa  loitg  orated  to  be 
a  part  of  the  eooniuny  of  a  roombig  paper,  Editor*  find 
their  own  joke*,  or  do  o*  well  without  Uicm. 

Low\  Newspaper*  si  Yeara  Ago. 

IX  conj.  (<mju*ctk*  or  rtlatire  adv.).  1.  The 
consequent  in  the  correlations  at  ...  at,  to 
...  as,  tuck  .  .  .  at,  tame  .  .  .  at,  etc.,  ex- 
pressing quantity,  degree,  proportion,  manner, 
etc.  The  ralatlTc  use*  are  a*  exhibited  In  I.  ( 
example*),  Through  rlllpala  of  the  I 
bit..  m»:iy  peculiar  itIioniHtb'  pbri 


rigiues  of  the  country,  whom  they  called  Dasyu, 
Sudra,  etc.  The  ancient  Persians  gave  them- 
selves the  same  title  (OPors.  Ariya,  Zend  Ai- 
rya);  and  it  appears  in  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try,  .^iryaiia  or  Iran :  boo  Iranic.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  word  to  be  found  outside  of  these 
two  races.   Its  origiu  is  obscure  and  disputed  i 


t\Soc,  form.]  I.  a.  Ladlo-  or  enp^haped:  in 
anaU,  applied  to  two  small  eartilagea)  at  the  top 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  muscles  connect- 
ed with  these  cartUages.-Aryt«iold  cartuagaa. 

gee  eartiiofia.— Arytenoid  glajld.  See  gtantL—  hryXt- 
DOld  muacle.  Setae  a*  aryfenoie/rua. 
II.  n.  An  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Same  as  ary- 


there  is  no  probability  that  it  has  anything  to  arytenoid*,  (ar'i-tf-iiol  dal),  a 
*^*^'«,J&JJr±^V!^  .^an.  .ar-i-te-noi'de-u. 


ing  to  the  Aryans  or  to  their  speech.   Seo  II. 

Oor  faith,  our  ciutoni*,  our  language,  were  all  but  frag- 
ment* vf  the  primitive  wlryon  (tuck  common  to  Koiue  aud 
Oennany.  B.  A.  Frtrman,  Aruer.  l^cta.,  p.  lis. 

TJ.  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
•diviniou  of  the  Indo-Europoan  family,  occupy- 
ing the  territories  between  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  two  subdivisions  of 
Persia,  or  Iran,  and  India.  |ThU  la  the  older,  mure 
aclrotUte.  ami  atlll  widely  current  tue  of  the  word.  More 
recent,  but  Inrreaalngly  popular,  it  the  arcotid  uae.l 
3.  An  Indo-European  or  Iudo^rerman  or  Ja- 
phetite ;  a  member  of  that  section  of  the  hu- 
man race  which  includes  the  Hindus  and  Irani- 
ans (Persians)  as  its  eastern  or  Asiatic  division, 
and  the  U recks,  Italians,  Celts,  Slavonians,  and 
-Germans  or  Teutons  as  its  western  or  Euro- 
pean division.  The  language*  of  all  theae  hranche* 
or  group*  of  people*  are  akbi ;  that  I*  to  *ay,  they  are  de- 
aonndanta  ol  ooe  original  tongue,  ouea  ipoken  In  a  limited 
locality  by  a  tingl*  coinmunity,  but  where  or  when  It  Is 
Itupoaalble  bi  aay. 

Many  word.  bUU  live  In  India  and  England  that  have 
arltnciaed  til*  tint  eepentloo  of  the  norliiern  and  aonth- 
em  vtryan.,  and  the**  nr.-  witneaeea  out  to  bo  ahaken  by 
any  cruea-exambutttan.  The  tertua  for  God,  for  houee,  for 
father,  mother,  ion,  daughter,  for  dog  and  cx>w,  for  heart 
and  tear*,  for  axe  and  tree,  Identical  in  all  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean Idiom*,  are  like  the  watchword*  of  aoldlera.  We 
«halleiiRi'  the  teeming  »t ranger ;  and  whether  be  aniwer 
with  the  Up*  of  a  Urvek.  a  Merman,  or  an  Indian,  we  rvc- 
ognlxe  him  aa  one  of  onrarlve*.  There  waa  a  time  when 
the  arte*. tor*  of  tlie  fclta,  tbc  Qertnan*.  the  aiavonlvit, 
the  Greek*  and  lullana,  the  Perilans  aud  Hindu*,  were 
living  together  beneath  the  aame  roof,  aeparate  from  the 
aiK«*lflr*  of  the  Semitic  and  Turanian  race*.  Max  Mutter. 

Aryandic  (8r-yan'dik),  a.  Originating  with 
Aryandes,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  condemiu  il 
to  death  by  Darius  for  coining  silver  finer  than 
that  of  the  great  king  himself. -Aryandic  coin. 

a  coin  etruck  by  Aryandes. 

Aryanize  (ar'yan-Is  or  ar'ian.Iz),  e.  t. ;  pret. 
aud  pp.  Jryasiiipfl.  ppr.  /tryoitiriHO.  [<  Aryan 
+  -t!rc]   To  render  Aryan  in  character  or 


arytenoideus  fur'i-tf-noi'de-us),  ti.;  pL  aryto- 
noidei  (-i).  [NL:  see  arytenoid.]  The  aryte- 
noid muscle,  a  musclo  of  the  larynx  parsing 
transversely  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
from  one  to  the  other. — Arytenoid eu*  major,  the 
arytrnoldev.*.— ArytenoldeuB  minor.   Sanie  aa  argt* 


feu*  oMiTtiiw.—  Arrtonoldau*  obllquua,  t>ro  entail 
oblique  bundle*  of  muarular  lllier*  croeuhg  behind 


the 


arytenoid  cartilage*,  regarded  a*  1-arU  of  thearytano-epi. 
uloHi  i. mi  ii.-ji, Arytenoideus  transveraua,  tlie 
arytvnoldeu*. 

as1  (ax),  adr.,  eon).,  and  pron,  [<  ME.  at,  air, 
alt,  ahe,  alto,  alta,  alma,  at  to,  al  sica,  <  AS. 
aimed,  ealswd,  cal  tied  (=  OS.  alto  xa  OFrios. 
as,  ate,  ago,  alt,  al*t,  alta  —  D.  alt  xs  OHG. 
altd,  MBG.  alto,  alte,  0.  alto,  alt),  lit. '  all  so,' 
wholly  so,  quite  so,  just  so,  being  the  demon- 
strative adv.  so,  qualified  by  the  intensive  adv. 
all.  As  a  demonstrative,  the  word  retains  its 
full  form  (see  aim) ;  as  a  relative  or  correlative, 
the  word,  through  weakening  of  force  and  ac- 
cent, has  been  reduced  to  at.  J*  in  thus  his- 
torically to  with  an  absorbed  intensive,  whose 
force  has  disappeared ;  and  it  has  all  the  rela- 
tional uses  of  so,  the  differences  being  only  idio- 
matical.  The  peculiar  form  and  uses  of  at  have 
arisen  out  of  the  correlation  so  .  .  .  to  (AS.  «ard 
.  .  .  gird,  or,  without  separation,  gird  swa);  in 
which  both  terms  wrrc  orig.  demonstrative. 
The  second  term  passed  into  the  relative  use, 
and  the  first,  remaining  demonstrative,  was 
strengthened  by  the  adv.  all  (AS.  cal  mrd  .  .  . 
*tra).  The  second  term,  as  a  relative,  bocarao 
weak  in  accent,  and,  after  assuming  the  prefix 
all  in  conformity  to  the  first,  was  graduaflv  re- 
duced, through  alto,  alte,  alt,  ate,  to  at,  to  which, 
in  turn,  the  first  term  in  many  constructions 
conformed.  The  resulting  correlations  to  .  .  . 
to,  so  ...  at,  at  ...  to,  at  ..  .  at,  through 
involution  of  uses,  transposition  of  clauses,  and 
ellipsis  of  one  or  the  other  term,  extending  often 


appearance; 


°  impart  Arvan*  MCTdiaritie*  to.    to  Ac  whole  clause,  present  in  mod.  E.  a  com- 
plication of  constructions  which  cannot,  be  fully 
artl.t*  who  have  not  lived  anwng  the  African    exhibited  except  at  great  length,  and  in  con 
nir*  try  their  h*nd>  at  a  pretty  nrgrc**,  but 
the)  aiuai*  .Iryuui;*  tile  type. 

U.  AlUn.  Fhy*lol.  .f-lthelln,  p.  211. 

aryballus  (ar-i-bal'us),  «. ;  pi.  aryballi  (-i).  [< 
Or.  upt  ,ia?/Bf,  a  bag  or  purse  mad: 
.  lose,  a  vensol  so  shaped.]  In 
arrhastl.,  a  form  of  Greek  voso. 
Pnjbal.lv  III  »ncU.nt  time*  tlibi  name 
i>>  applied  t"  a  large  v»«c  with  a 
•null  ni  ck,  need  for  carrying  water  to 
the  bath.  In  modern  arch*<ol..e-kal 
nomenclature,  It  generally  den.Het  a 


i  draw 


lure,  It  generally  den.He.  a 
k'amT' '  entail  ^rtnce'aar* 


No,  'tb  not  an  deep  a*  a  well  nor  *>  v 
door ;  but  11*  enough,  twill  acrve. 

Shale,  K.  and  J.,  IU.  1. 


Ilia 

tri.v.'. 


,u  l«:ucil  u»  hi*  vow*  wen  fiii«- 
MUtcrn.  EUtonoklHt«<s  xxv. 


i'1'.U        tills  rnn.paisTi 


ex  honorable  to 

a  pain  at  they  were  dlaaetroua'and  humiuatlnc  %S  l^ala 
:li«  Twriflh.  /-rearoff,  Icrd.  uuTTaa.,  It  IS. 


rhe  cbtuaea  may  be  t 
At  thy  day*,  r>  dudl  thy  atrength  br.    Ileal,  xxxtll.  Si. 
At  II  is  111  particular  persona,  k  it  la  in  nation*. 


Th-  tuitecedent  A*  la  often,  and  to  1*  usually,  < 
black  at  jot;  cold  at  ice ;  do  aa  you  like. 

The  motion*  of  his  spirit  are  dull  at  night, 

Au<l  Li.  alleclluua  .l«rtt  Of  Erebua. 

Shot.,  M.  of  V,,  v.  1. 
I  desire  no  title*, 
But  at  I  shall  doaerre  era. 

PUttntrtand  anoUierli,  Propheteas,  IL  3 

Black  tt  atood  at  night, 
FuT<e  at  ttn  furies,  icrr.bl,  .«  hell. 

Milton,  Y.  U,  ii.  671. 

I  live  at  1  did,  I  think  aa  I  did,  I  love  you  at  I  did. 

Suift. 

It  il  In  criticism,  at  In  nil  other  Science*  and  Specula- 
tions, ilifdiam,  Spectator,  No.  nU. 

In  uarentbeUoal  cUnaes  involving  a  roncaaalon.  the  rela- 
tive «*  (the  antecedent  being  omitted)  may  he  equivalent 
to  ISouak :  aa,  late  ax  II  waa,  we  art  forth  on  our  yourney. 

Trite  «*  tb*  counsel  *n,  ...  In  thb  emergency  It  waa 
to  n>e  a*  If  an  ui    1  bad  >  itokeii. 

Lami,  Amicus  lic.ilvivua. 


Btreaties  I 


hit  friends, 
f  hia  aover- 


Noltbor  the  argument*  I 
backed  «  they  were  by  tb 
elgn,  ,  i  uM  overcome  Id*  ^runlea 

Preteott,  Ferd.  and  laa.,  II.  5. 


In  parenthetical  dauaos  tnvol>ing  a  eoatraat  or  itegatton 
aa  to  I  act  with  the  principal  clause,  at  approaches  an  ad- 
versative sense,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  but. 

Had  I  but  time,  (a*  this  fell  aergeant.  Death, 
la  strict  In  his  arrest,)  O,  1  could  tell  you,— 
But  let  It  be.  Shot.,  Hamlet,  T.  t 

lov'd  her :  at  who  would  not? 

PMduT,  Loyal  Uubyect,  v.  7. 

uppoaltjon,  at  Is  con- 


In  subordinate  clause*  involvlr 
dltlonal,  bell 
the  ordinary 

below.) 


tltlonal,  bring  equivalent  to  ns  i/,at  though,  which  are 
y  forms.  Tbl«  use  1 
ptinthol 


Is  now  rare  or  Mily  poeUcal 
asi'luvre.  - 


nection  with  the  carlirr  uses.  They  are  also  in- 
volved with  the  kindred  correlations  such  .  .  . 
at  (such  being  historically  so,  with  an  absorbed 
relational  suffix)  and  tame  .  .  .  at,  in  which 
the  relative  conj.  at  varies  with  ttaf,  and  leads 
to  the  use  of  a*  as  a  simple  relative  pronoun.] 
L  adr.  (demonttratire  or  antecedent).  The  ante- 
cedent in  the  correlation  a*  ...  so,  or  at  .  .  . 
rut;  In  that  degree;  to  that  extent;  so  far.  The 
correlation  at  ...»  Is  ol»..let» ;  at  .  .  .  at  I*  In  ex- 
tremely common  use.  being,  beside*  fire,  the  regular  for- 
mula of  comparison  to  express  likeness  or  equality :  aa,  at 
black  at  yet,  at  cobl  at  lea,  at  wise  **  Solomon,  etc.;  the 


It  lifted  up  It*  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  at  II  would  speak. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  L  S. 

And  all  at  mice  their  breath  drew  in, 
At  they  were  drinking  all. 

Cntmtoe,  Ancient  Mariner,  1.  196. 


The  young  la 
At  to  the  tabor*  t  . 
SW.icortA,  Intimation*  of  Immortality. 

The  clause  introduced  by  ««  may  be  reduced  by  ellipsis  ot 
It*  verb  end  other  clement*  to  one  or  two  laiportant  words, 
leaving  o.  as  a  unasi-connectivc  :  (a)  Between  an  Adverb 
or  advcrl^al  phrase  In  the  principal  clause  and  *n  ail  verb 
or  adverbial  phrase  constituting  the  subordinate  clause. 

It  suffices  me  to  say  .  .  .  that  men  here, «'  eh 
are  Indisposed  to  Innovation,  Xmermm.  Lit.  1 

(l>)  Between  the  principal  verb  or  It*  subject  and  the  sub- 
ordinate subject  or  object,  whkh  becomes  equivalent  to  a 
predicate  apposttiv*.  or  factitive  object  (Iter  the  principal 
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vrrti,  a*  iDi'iinlni;  '  after  tliriusntirr -  if,  lit/- siime  iu,  hLr, 
in  the  character  or  capacity  of.'  etc.:  as.  the  audience 
rose  at  one  man ;  all  these  things  wen*  at  uolblng  tu  him ; 
be  hss  been  Dominated  Mr  a  candidate.  Hence  lit  con- 
structions where  the  apnosltlvc  dmw  depends  directly 
opon  the  noun  ;  as,  his  career  as  a  soldier  *u  brilliant ; 
hu  repuiatlaa  as  a  acholar  stands  high  :  and  so  In  naming 
phaaca  of  a  general  subject :  as,  Washington  at  a  fun- 
eral ;  man  at  a  thinker.  Tne  comtmcliuti  aa  a  uuasi- 
predkate  iij>j»*»itlve  or  factitive  object  alter  a  principal 
ualaitel 


and  Intermitting  < 
rale  of  tear*. 


331 

>  may  yet  be  (tone  well,  «»  In  thli 

UUtim, 


Be  lore  punishmsnt  he  wa»  to  bo  heard  aa  to-mormw. 

W'arowrfoii. 


Before  prepositional  phrases 
thought  to  the  preposition,  makli 


altachi 
practically 


verb  t>  I 

EtU  waa  < 

d  as  virtu*. 


or  regarding. 

wickedness  honour d  and 
MiUen,  Hbl.  Eng.,  Ul. 

en  at  men. 

Hnoktr,  Bccles.  PoL 
t"  hu  contemporaries  at  a 
— fnl  play*. 


Kmerton,  Amcr.  Scholar. 
The  subordinate  chmsa  bitroduoed  bv  oj  U  often  not  de- 
pendent grammatically  upon  tlie  principal  verb,  but  aervca 
to  restrict  or  delermlDe  the  acope  of  the  statement  a*  a 
whole.  Sueti  clauses  are  parenthetical,  and  naually  ellipti- 
cal, some  of  them,  aa  <u  ntnat  aud  a*  a  rat*,  having  olniuat 
the  Mtomaticai  unity  of  an  adverbial  phrase. 

The  «treeta  were  narrow,  or  la  usual  In  Moorish  and  Arab 
cities.  /reino,  Oranada,  p.  Z. 

In  certain  emphatic  formulae,  as  ('even  as  *)  introduces  a 
solemn  attestation  ('  as  truly  or  surely  as')  or  adjuration 
<*ln  a  manner  befltthig  Oie  fact  Uiat  ),  awifjuhrag  srau 
sal  sense,  'Unco,  because.'  (*<•»  i,  below.) 

Bui  truly  as  the  Lordliveth,  and  at  thy  soul  liveth,  then 
■  but  a  step  between  me  and  death.  1  Sain.  u.  a. 

Jiow,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Saor.,  J.  C.  It.  a. 


At  rver  thou  loVst  valour,  or 
To  punish  baseness,  shew  it' 
Arau.  and  f-i.,  I 


,  Knight  of  Malta,  W.  «. 
2.  Of  reason :  Sine* ;  because ;  inasmuch  u. 

He  "ho  would  persuade  us  of  hla  sorrow  for  the  sins  of 
other  men,  at  they  are  sins,  not  as  they  are  ato'd  against 
hinierLf,  must  give  us  first  some  testimony  of  a  sorrow  ' 
his  own  alas.  Milton,  EOionoklaates, 

jis  the  wind  was  favorable,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stir 

-p.  Btrltttty 


prcpnalMoaa]  unit,  ftoo  as  antnt ,  as  n-riwrni'itji,  as  /or,  etc. , 
below.— As  anent,  as  concerning,  as  touching,  m- t.- 
Dommoary  as  for,  aa  to,  ao  far  as  It  concerns ;  as  regards , 
as  respects;  In  regard  to;  In  respect  to:  introducing  a 
particular  point  or  subject  of  thought. 

And  In  regard  of  causes  now  In  hand. 
Which  I  hare  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
At  tauekina  France.  Sha*..  Hen.  V.,  L  1. 

Kir  A.  Jack !  Jack  !  what  think  you  of  blooming,  love- 
limtthiitg  seventeen? 

JU.  At  lo  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  Indifferent.  If  I  cam 
please  you  In  the  matter,  'lis  all  I  desire. 

Sheridan,  Tho  Rivals.  IIL  1, 

As  If,  AS  tbOOCn,  aa  it  would  be  If,  or  supposing  that. 

It  seemed  to  the  affrighted  inhabitants  as  if  the  fiends 
of  the  air  had  come  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  pos- 
sesacd  themselves  of  lower  and  turret. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  XL 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  ami  from  rain. 

At  thoauh  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a  bud  again. 

Kratt,  Etc  of  St  Agile*. 

As  It  wars,  as  If  It  were  so;  In  aorm  sort :  so  to  apeak :  a 
parenthetical  clause  Indicating  that  a  " 
pariann  la  admitted  to  tie  inexact, 
red  for  the  purpose  Intended. 

Brutus,  that  expclfd  the  kings  out  of  Rome,  waa  for  the 
time  lorc't  lo  be,  as  0  mrre,  a  king  himself  till 
were  set  la  order  aa  in  a  froe^Conunuiii 

Bat  If  yon  laugh  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I'll  Jo  as  rnncA  for  you  in  war 
When  you  come  thither. 

Amu.  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tnun-dy,  i.  1 

As  well  (as).  Just  aa  morn  (as);  equally  (with):  In  addi 
tion  (to);  besides:  as.  that  is  true,  but  it,  la  true  of  the 


asarone. 

Tarentine  form  of  Or.  tie,  one ;  bat  this  deriva- 
tion is  very  doubtful.  See  aer.]  1,  In  Latin, 
an  intefrrr;  a  whole  or  single  thins;;  especially, 
a  unit  divided  into  twelve  parts.  Thus,  the  ju- 
grrum  was  called  an  at.  Hence — 2.  As  a  unit 
of  weight,  12  ounces  (L.  imet<r,  twelfths);  the 
libra  or  pound,  equal  to  grams,  or  5,023 
grains. — 3.  A  copper  coin,  the  unit  of  the  early 
monetary  system  of  Rome.  It  was  tint  mined  In 
the  fourth  (according  to  Mouuneen,  the  dfth)  century 
B.  c,  and  was  at  first  nominally  of  the  weight  uf  a  libra  or 
pound,  that  Is,  12  ounces.  It  waa  gradually  rednred  in 
weight,  about  Sr»  B.  a  weighing  4  ounces,  and  about  SO 
li.  c,  s  ounces.  In  80  8.  cl.  alter  having  fallen  to  luuf  an 
ounce,  It  ceaaod  to  be  Issued.  Tho  snialh-r  cupper  coins 
forming  the  dlrlsloiu  of  the  as  w.-re  nanwd  ssiwu  (half  of 
the  as\  l/sens  (thtrd),  Twodrans  (fourthX  sealant  (sixth), 
and  uncia  (twelfth).  The  constant  obverse  type  of  tbc  aa 
has  the  doable  head  of  Janus ;  the  reverse,  a  prow.  Its 
subdivisions  bore  various  devices  Coins  struck  on  the 
earns  system  (called  the  I  (tea.'  sj  m.  rm)  were  l^-iiedln. 
parts  of  Italy  from  Uio  fourUt  century  a.  c.  Seetss, 


nst  tion  (to):  besides:  as,  th 
-  lor    olherjis  »r»l(  .  this  U  the 


veying  this  amazing  scene.  Bp. 
9.  Of  time :  When ;  while ;  during  the  time  that. 


Dryitn,  CyUMKi  and 
At  day  broke,  the  scene  of  slanghter  unfolded  Ita  hor- 
rors. Jreinp,  Oranada,  p.  U7. 

4.  Of  purpose  or  result :  The  consequent  in  the 
correlations  so  .  .  .  tu.tueA  .  .  .  at:  To  such 
a  degree  that  ;  in  such  a  manner  that :  foUowed 
by  an  infinitive  or,  formerly,  by  a  finite 
<but  in  the  latter  construction  thai  has  t 
the  place  of  at). 


i  ss  Oiled  xv.  liookoa. 

^scAam,  The  Scl»kmast*T,  p.  157. 
The  relations  are  so  uncertain  at  they  require  ajcreat 
deal  of  examination. 


Indeed  the  prospect  of  affairs  here  Is  as  strange  and 
melancholy,  at  would  make  any  one  desirous  of  withdraw- 
Ins  frui.i  the  country  at  any  rale. 


With  a  depth  log 
thr  n;sr  to  too  van, 
one  Kan  and  one  hoi 


great  as  to  make  It  s  day's  Journey  from 
to  narrow  as  to  consist  of 
Kintriakt,  Crimea,  III.  ix. 

6.  Of  mere  continuation,  introducing  a  clause 
in  explanation  or  amplification  of  a  word  or 
statement  in  the  principal  clause,  especially  in 
giving  examples:  For  example;  for  instance; 
to  wit ;  thus. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodier  k4  mm!  fld.iirire*.  Baton. 
A  simple-  Ides  is  one  idea;  as  sweet,  bitter.  Locks. 

6.  In  dependent  clauses:  That.  Formerly  as 
was  often  attached,  like  thai,  to  the  adverbs  fAers,  (Asa, 
wAers,  irAeo,  etc,  to  make  them  distinctly  relative.  The** 
forms  are  now  obsolete,  except  irAereas,  which  remains  In 
a  deflected  sense.  See  wAemss.  Prom  this  Interchange 
wtth  Mot  foUowed  the  use  of  as  for  (Aat,  In  introducing 
an  object  clause  after  tap,  know,  think,  etc.,  varying  with 
at  that  and  at  Sow  •  only  In  dialectal  use :  aa,  I  don't  know 
ss  1  do',  and  I  dont  know  of  I  do.  tho  seuae  varying  with 
the  accent,   ll  olloq.,  New  Eng.) 

"  Dwnuow's  I  know :"  the  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever 
cornea  to  acknowledging  Ignorance. 

LomU.  Itttrod.  lo  Btglow  Papers,  id  err. 

7.  After  comparatives:  Than.  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.;  cf.  O.  alt,  the  regular  construction  after 
comp&rativ*'*,  j 

How  may  the  herte  be  more  contryte  and  roekr  at  whan 
of  very  ooutryciuei  .  .  .  we  aske  mercy  and  fonrt  ucm-ai  of 
slmyghty  god  ?  By.  Fitter,  I.  fit). 

Itself  Is  no  more  opposite  to  light  a*  their 
1  to  their  words. 

limrtU,  I'arly  of  Beasts,  p.  «*. 

I  rather  like  htm  as  otherwise,  Scott,  SL  Rotian's  Well. 

8.  Before  certain  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrasex, 
tnrlnding  prepositional  phrases :  Even ;  just : 
restricting  the  application  to  a  particular  point : 
as,  as  now,  as  then,  a*  yet,  at  here,  at  there, 
etc.  [Now  only  dialectal,  except  at  yet.  See 
phrases  below.  J 

There  Is  no  Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  ecasoiied  ami 
set  of!  with  chswriatmeas  —  which  tu  a  thousand  outward 


lu  order  to  convict  Peacham  It  waa  necessary  to  find 
facts  as  teed  as  law.  Matautay.  ford  Kaoost. 

As  who,  as  one  who ;  ss  if  one :  aa,  at  wAo  Should  say.  - 
As  yet.  so  far ;  up  to  this  time ;  hitherto.— Forasmucn, 
inasmuch.   See  these  words. 

TTT  rel.  pron.  That ;  who ;  which :  after  tttek 
or  same,  and  introducing  an  attributive  clause : 
as,  he  did  not  look  for  sitcA  a  result  at  that ; 
he  traveled  tho  tame  route  a*  I  did. 
Thoy  fear  religion  with  socA  a  tear  as  loves  not. 

Miiton,  Church-Government.  11.  3. 
I  In  this  use  also  formerly  after  thai,  thit,  what ;  now  tlla- 
IcctaUy  or  vulgarly  also  after  a  personal  pronoun,  or,  by 
omission,  as  a  simple  relative  dependent  on  a  noun. 

That  ct-MU-DL'ss 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have. 

S»aa\,  J.  C,  L  * 
t'nder  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  tints 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.  Shok.,  J.  C,  L  2. 

Here  I  do  bequeathe  to  thee 
lu  full  iw:«h.-»lut:  li.ilf  -.list  Kvioial  I'S'h. 
And  wlialas  Bradford  holds  of  m«  In  chief. 

(Md  Play  (Uodaley,  II.  47). 

Take  the  box  at  stands  hi  tlie  Arst  Are-placc. 

Dicktm,  Pickwick  Papers.] 

a*9(az),  r.  An  obsolete  and  dialectal  or  collo- 
quial form  of  hat:  in  colloquial  speech  often 

further  reduced  to  rt ;  as,  trao's  been  here  9 
As3  (as),  n. ;  pi.  £tir  (a'ser).    [IecL  dss,  pi. 

atir,  a  god,  demigod,  =  Goth,  'flit*  (inferred 

from  tho  Latinized  plural  form  In  Jomandes, 

about  A.  D.  5.">2:  "Oothi  proceres  suoa  quasi 

qui  fort  una  vtnee- 

bant  non  pares  homi- 
nes sed  semitleos,  id 

estansrw,  voeavere") 

=  A8.  o»,  found  as 

the  name  of  the  rune 

for  a,  and  twice  in 

doubtful  gen.  pi.  ita  ; 

otherwise    ouly  in 

compound  proper 

names,  —  OHO.  'ant 

iu  like  compounds: 

AS.  0»tc,M,  ihiwald, 

Osrie  (=  OUO.  Ah- 

garth),  Osrie,  Otttine, 

Oswiu,    OtbeoT*.  = 

Icel.    Atbiiirn,  Os- 

born.  OHO.  Anteim, 

Anselm,    etc.]  In 

Xnrte  myth.,  one  of 

the  gods,  the  inbabi- 

tantstof  Asgard.  See 

Aajarri. 
BM*  (as),  a. ;  pi.  attes 

(as'ex),    ("I,.,  a  unit, 

one  pound  of  money, 

etc.,  usually  derived 

from  i(,  said  to  be  the 


[ME.  as,  etc.  (see  act) ;  in  def.  2aiD. 
oat  ss  Sw.  att  (est,  ace)  =  O.  ruts,  in  technical 
sense  <  h.  at:  see  at*.)  It.  Obsolete  form  of 
<uv.  Chaturr. — 2.  An  old  Swedish  and  Dutch 
unit  of  weight,  equal  to  4.S042  ceutigrama,  or 
about  three  quarters  of  a  troy  grain.  See  at- 
ducat  and  att». 

As.   Chemical  symbol  of  arsenic. 

A.  8.    An  abbreviation  of  Angla-Soron. 

R8- 1 .  [L.  at-,  assimilated  form  of  ad-  before  *. 
The  reg.  OF.  and  ME.  form  was  a-,  later  re- 
stored to  at-,  as  in  atarnt.  assign,  etc.]  An 
assimilated  form  of  att-  before  t,  aa  in  attimi- 
lale,  attert,  rusume,  etc. 

aa-3.  [L.  ab-,  reduced  in  OF.  and  ME.  before 
a  eonsonant  to  a-,  erroneously  restored  to  at- 
bofore  *.]  An  erroneously  restored  form  of  a-, 
originally  Latin  ab-,  in  otto" 
the  Latin  abtoleere,  absolve. 

aa-8.  [ME.  and  OF.  as-,  var.  of  e»-,  <  L.  ex-:  i 
en-,  ex-.]  A  variant  ot  Latin  ex-,  in  i 
assay,  astonish,  obsolete  attain-,  ascketc,  attaum- 
plc,  etc.;  now  represented  also,  or  only,  by  et-, 
as  in  etcape,  etcttetc,  or  s-,  as  in  tcajtc,  sample. 
Seer*.1 

asa  l  as'tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Pers.  cad,  mastic :  see 
ataft  tifta.j  A  name  for  certain  drugs,  origi- 
nally used  separately  with  the  Latin  adjectives 
dulat  and  fitida  (fattidu),  now  joined  to  them 
as  a  prefix.   See  below.    Also  spelled  atta. 

asadulcis  (a*-a-dul'*l«),  ».  [NL.,  lit.  sweet 
gum,  <  om,  gum,  +  L.  oVcm,  sweet.  1  Tlie  JViscr 
or  later  Cyrenaicum  of  tlte  ancients,  a  very 
highly  esteemed  drug,  usually  supposed  to  ha  vo 
been  a  gummy  accretion  from  Thaptia  Gar- 
gantca,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Europe,  it  was  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  tmitoln.  to  which  the  name  (osa 
if  uleit  or  srtWairt)  is  still  sometimes  applied.  Tlie  drug  now 
obtained  from  this  plant  Is  used  as  an  active  irritant 

asafetida,  asafcetid*  (as-a-fet'i-dH),  »•  J.NL., 
formerly  also  asajetlUta,  <.  ata  4-  L.  felida, 
Jtrtida,  fern,  of  fetidut,  feetidut,  stinking:  see 
ata  and  fetid.]  A  fetid  inspissated  sap  from 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  the  concrete  juice 
from  the  roots  of  several  large  umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  genus  Ferula,  especially  F.  Sar- 
thex  (Xartheut  Atafatida)  and  /'.  Scorotlottna 
(Satrodotma  fattida).  The  drug  has  a  powerfal  and 
persistent  alliaceous  "dor  and  lriltcr  acrid  taste,  and  con- 
sists of  resin,  gum.  and  an  essential  oil  wldch  contains 
sulphur.  It  Is  used  as  an  antlapsanodk,  and  in  India  and 
Persia  also  as  a  condiment.  Also  spelkil  nttajartida. 
Auaphes  (aa'a-Kit),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ana*!*,  ob- 
scure, not  clear,  <  o-  priv.  +  cmptc,  clear.]  1. 
A  genua  of  very  minute,  purasitio  ichneumon- 
flies,  which  prey  on,  and  keep  in  check,  the 
aphids,  so  destructive  to  crops  und  fruits.  The 

female  a 


female  puncture*  tlie  wingless  t 


e  aphiib  w  ith  her  ovl- 


Komao  A*  in  ilie  tlnniti  Munym 


duct,  and  lays  an  egg  In  each  puncture."  The  egg  hatches, 
becomes  a  maggot,  and  rats  out  the  Inside  of  die  aphid. 
2.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Eirby, 
1837. 

a  Bar  (a'sAr),  n.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold  coin, 
equal  in  value  to  about  f  1.00. 

asarabacca  (as'a-ra-bak'*),  u.  [Formerly  also 
atarahack,  and  erroneously  atarabeeca,  <  L.  asa- 
rvm  (see  ^snrust)  +  Imrra,  baea,  beTry.]  A 
common  name  of  a  European  plant,  a  species 
of  Astirum,  A.  Euro^nrwa,  See  Atarum.  Also 
spelle*!  atarahaea. 

aaarln,  asarine  (as'a-rin),  a.  [<  Atarum  + 
-in'1.]  1.  A  volatile  crvstaliizable  solid  (<\>o 
Hj8<3j)  obtained  from  tne  plant  Atarum  A'trro- 
jhi-wot,  having  un  aromatic  taste  and  smell  like 
camphor. —  2.  A  bitter  principle  obtained  from 
the  plaut  Atarum  Eurvjnrmm. 

asarono  »ts'a-ron),  n.  [<  Atarum  +  -one.  ] 
as  atari*,  1. 
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Asanun 

Alinun  (aa'a-nun),  n.  [L.,  <  Or. 
rabacca.J  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Ari- 
stotochiarrtr,  low,  stem- 
Iom  herbs,  with  dull- 
brownish  flowers  anil 
aromatic  root-stock.  The 
lew  specie*  are  native*  of  the 
northern  tein  pe  rate  imit.  The 
aaarabacca,  A.  A'unreirvm, 
was  formerly  uwd  ju  n  purga- 
tive will  Ml  emetic.  The  torn- 
Anwrl.-an  spoles,  A. 
t* 


[X  Gr.  ao,*Wrrnr.  < 
-ami 


sierra  Ne- 
vada, ami  four  or  five  In  Asia, 
asbestic  (as-bes'tik),  a. 
[<  asbestos  +  -4e.)  Re- 
faitinfr  to  or  containing 
asbestos.  Also  asbestmts. 
asbestiform  (as-bes'ti- 
+ /or««,  shape.]  Having 
atiee  of  asbestos, 
asbestine  (as-hes'tin),  a. 
&orktrrnf,  asbestos.]      Pertaining  to  asbestos, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities;  in- 
combustible. 

asbestinite  (as-bes'tln-lt),  n.  [<  tuhctUne  + 
-«<■'■«.]  Actuiolite  or  atrahlstein.  Calclferoua 
aabastlalta,  •  variety  ot  steatite. 

asbestold  (a*-l>cs'toidl,  a.    (<  asbestos  +  -oW.] 

ItVSCIIlhlillg  asbestos. 

asbestos,  asbestos  (aa-bes'tos,  -tus),  n.  [Also 

asbest  (<  V.  asbesle),  abbrst,  aiiest  (<OF.  abtittf), 
also,  and  in  ME.,  <*»6r*f«n,  aAewfosi,  abiston,  at- 
bettoN,  etc.,  and  in  other  corrupt  form*  (in 
earlier  use  onlv  in  sense  1),  <  L.  mbftlos,  uaed 
by  l'liny  in  re/,  to  the  mineral  asbestos,  which 
he  believed  to  be  vegetable  (see  def.  "),  <  Or. 
iaJrim*:,  applied  by  Dioscondes  to  unslaked 
lime.  lit.  inextinguishable,  unquenchable,  <  a- 
priv.  +  ff.ifOTor,  verbid  mil.  of  oJm'iivu,  extin- 
guish, quench.]  If.  A  fabulous  stone,  which, 
once  set  on  Are,  could  uot  Iw  quenched:  a  notion 
due  to  observation  of  the  effect  of  cold  water 
in  heating  quicklime. 

My  minJ  i>  like  to  the  .t*J»«f.?n  stone. 
Which  If  il  once  be  licit  in  lUmea  of  tire, 
Istnloth  to  Imniain  mid  again. 

U  rvriif,  Alphonsna,  H. 

S.  A  supposed  kind  of  flax,  alleged  to  be  in- 
combustible. (An  erroneous  notion  of  the 
mineral.  See  3.] — 3.  A  fibrous  variety  of  ain- 
phihole  or  hornblende,  composed  of  separable 
filaments,  with  a  silky  luster;  also,  in  popu- 
lar use.  a  similar  variety  of  serpentine  called 
rhiytntile.  Ju  fllier*  an-  sometime*  dcllrab-,  flcvible 
•ml  rUrtic,  *ninctlnie*  stilt  and  brittle,  and  when  induced 
eh.  It*  mUm  are  various 
,  passing  into  brown,  ml, 
and  U  therefore  used  for 
making  lanip-wiclu.  |aper.  firemen  •  clothing,  building 
materials,  twine,  and  ro|ie  for  parking  atraiu-Jointi  and 
plsbjiw ;  it  U  al*o  prepared  at  a  cement  for  protecting 
heated  *urf**-o*.  roof*,  and  n*mn,  ami  for  various  Are- 
proofing  purp>isea.  It  Is  mined  In  ranada.  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  In  statin  Island.  New  Vork. 
Some  varieties  are  riMiipact,  ami  take  a  fine  polish  :  other* 
are  loose,  like  Itax  or  vilky  wtM.l.  /.iVmiforfii  aj6e^fui,  or 
pi.,ui^4in  iohm/,  I*  a  variety  preaentlnit  an  Irremilar  flla- 
rnriiUiuM  AtriK'tiir^.  Ilko  wo<«l.  ather  vartetie*  of  horn- 
hU-nd<i  aiheatoa  are  rut/r  at*,  mou<iiin'»iJe<iI*er.  fi>*rif 
|«lf»r,  and  touil  Idix.  A  nne  variety  l>  ealle.1  aminnlui 
(which  «t»  Blot  aabcstoa,  Ui«  mineral  crocldolite 
(which  m^X 

(a»-VKv»'toa^Wv),  ».     A  gtvi- 
asbentiw  spread  over  the  burners, 
so  as  to  form  an  incandescent  radiator. 
asbestOUS  I  as-bes'tus),  a.    [<  anbetttui  +  -on*.] 

Hame  an  atbittic. 
asbestos,  «.    S>e  atbesto*. 
asbolan,  asbolane  (as'bo-lan,  -lan),  n.    [<  Or. 

iMr.in/nf,  allio  d/T.<o>J7,  kooI  (of.  H'fi/.nf,  soot, 
smoke),  +  -«s.)  Earthy  cobalt;  wail  contain- 
ing oxid  of  cobalt.  Il  in  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  small.    Also  called  lutbtylite. 

asbolin,  asboline  («s'i>o-lln),  ».   [As  a»imi-nn 

+  -i«'J.l    An  oil-like,  nitrogenous  matler,  ac- 
rid and  blttt-r,  obtuin.sl  from  the  soot  of  wood, 
asbolite  las'biVlit),  n.     [Ah  atbol-an  +  -i//-,] 
Same  us  rM/'o/ViN. 

Ascalabot*  (as'ka-la-lw'tK),  «.;>/.  [XL.:  see 
.Istvio-iWrv.]  One  of  the  iuajor  groups  of  the 
Luccrtilia,  consisting  of  the  geokn*  alone.  Hoe 
Crcct  aud  tiecroniiUr.    Alsocallid  Xi/rttmuria. 

Ascalabotea  (iis'ka-la-bo'tez),  n.    [NL.,  <  (Jr. 

a0*rj>.a.<ut>'.  the  spotted  lizard,  prob.  Laerrta 
firchi.]  A  genus  of  nyrtisaurian  liiarda,  of  the 
family  tlt-crutitttr  or  tr'/croniV/rr.  a.  fa*cirutari*  u 
Kimetlnifj  kl>jwn  h)  Oil*  name  tartntala.  Xht 
orUinalljr.  w  Uie^l  tiy  I'ueler,  -oexlenalre  with 
or  with  the  modern  •uperfaiully  AKatatxAa. 


•nil  eianic.  •oiBCiiniea  urn  ann  nniue,  ■ 
to  a  powder  are  »olt  to  the  touch.  Ita  i 
ahailn  of  whlu-,  irray.  or  irreen,  paniiut 
or  black.    It  la  fiiL-urahuaUbU-,  and  U  t 


plac 
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AscalaphldH  (aa-ka-lafi-de),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
A*rala)>h\t»  +  Ada.]  A  family  of  planipennine 
neuropteroufl  insect*,  related  to  the  ant-lions 
(Xtj/rmcltontidtr),  and  characterized  by  long 
clavate  antennue  and  a  comparatively  short 
bodv.  It  corrcsponda  to  the  genus  Atcalaphwi 
of  h  abricius. 

Ascalaphos  nis-kara-fus),  s.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  a<r«ii- 
>^of,  an  unknown  bird,  supposed  to  be  a  kind 
of  owl.J  1.  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  fatnily 
Atralai>hid(r.—  St.  [I.e.]  The  specific  name  of 
a  horned  owl,  ifi»6o  tucalapkwi,  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Ascalopax  (as-kiiro-palu),  ».  [XL.  <'f.  Or. 
fiflMi/urof  (sic),  a  binl.  suptKised  to  be  the  same 
as  oWornj:  see  Scolopajt.  \  In  ornith.:  (a)  An 
old  form  of  tknloptu.  (b)  A  synonym  of  Cal- 
linago. 

ascan  (as'kan),  a.   [<  ajn-«*  +  -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  aac  us.    A'.  A".  J). 
ascance't,  nrfr.    See  aatancel. 

ascance-t,  ascancest,  r»»).  See  ri*A<j»t*». 

ascantt,  «('c    See  a»kn»l. 

ascarid  (as'ka-rid).  «.    One  of  the  Aarariilir. 

Ascaridars  (a»-kar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  J^rartji 
+  -Kfcr.]  A  family  of  worms,  of  the  onler  AV. 
mn(<wf<i  and  class  XrmalhflmiNllia,  containing 
"evornl  genera  of  Mitnd-wonns,  or  thread- 
worms, which  are  intestinal  parasites  of  man 
aud  other  animals.    Tlwy  have  a  cylindrical  eUuli.: 

1.  »ly.  tniierlrut  t-wanl  each  end.  and  a  trlv.lved  liea.1. 
The  trading  Henna  are  AtnriM  and  Osyuru.  V«  cut 
un<|i-r  OtfturU. 

Ascarls  (as'ka-ris).  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  liiriayxV,  a 
worm  in  the  intestines.]  1.  A  genus  of  round- 
worms, t  vpical  of  the  family  Ascari(Uv,  infesting 
tho  small  intestines,  lite  beat-known  upede*.  .1. 
Juiiiin-iruiuVf,  in  ao  culled  fmlu  it*  rvaenitilance  !■  i  an  earth- 
worm in  viae,  aha|ie.  and  ceneral  aptiearamie.  It  haa  a 
cylindrical  body,  with  ends  of  equal  aize,  a  armiewhat 
conoldnl  heail,  w  ith  tlilHbiale  tertulnal  mouth,  and  a  till- 
form  pen!*:  the  le^nlul  pore  of  tlw>  Irinalu  la  In  Die  an. 
tiirlor  part  ot  the  body  The  lemiile  attain*  a  lenctli  t4 
tram  II  Ui  14  Inrhea  ;  the  male  is  le«»  than  lialf  aa  lonu. 

2.  [^c.;pl.rcv,ri,^(r.kar'i^).]  Ath^ad- 
worm  or  pinworm  of  the  rectum,  foruii*rly 

1  in  this  genus,  now  referred  to  a  diffi-r- 
*nus,  OryurtH  (which  see), 
a&caunca't,  aar.    S<»e  ankaneeK 
ascaunce-r,  ascaoncest,  onj.   Sec  ankanct". 

ascend  (a-send'),  v.    [<  ME.  attrndeu,  asuendcn, 

<  L.  aacrndert,  aduccHiirrr,  go  up,  climb  up  to. 

<  ail,  to,  +  rcandcre,  climb:  see  loin,  and  cf. 
drtrmd,  trantrend.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  move  up- 
ward; mount;  go  up;  rise,  whether  in  air  or 
water,  or  upon  a  material  object  . 

In  wir  proper  motion  we  nannuf 
I  p  to  mir  native  M  at :  dex-riit  ami  fall 
To  ua  U  a,lver»e.  JflhVil,  1'.  I-,  II.  75. 

2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense;  proceed  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean 
to  noble  objects,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
etc. 

Ity  these  itcp*  we  shall  aternd  V\  more  Jail  idena  of  the 
glory  of  Jean*  ClirUt.  Waft*.  Improvement  of  Mind. 

T\a  aonietlniea  oueaUooi**!  whether  moral*  hare  not  ile- 
ellneilaii  the  art*  hare  luerfuftrf. 

Emmtm,  Works  anil  Ilaya. 

3.  To  slope  upward. — 4.  To  go  backward  in 
the  onler  of  time;  proceed  from  modern  to 
ancient  times:  as,  our  inquiries  attrnd  lo  the 
remotest  antiquity. —  5.  To  rise,  as  a  star;  ap- 
pear above  the  horizon. 

Higher  yet  that  star  i*wen<f 4. 
Sir  J.  AVoenn  ;,  Watcliman,  Telt  ilv  of  the  Nluht. 

6.  In  miijiic,  to  rise  in  pitch;  pass  from  any 
tone  to  one  more  acute.  -Bjm.  To  mount,  wuu-,  elimti. 

H,  iVniw.  1.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon; 
climb:  as,  to  a*rrnd  a  hill  or  ladder;  to  rtsiY-nrf 
a  tree. 

W i.  retnrtii  d  to  thr  yteat  tow.-r  and  ajrrtvM  the  steep 
night  of  steps  which  It-d  to  11*  il<«.r  ..I  entrance. 

It.  t  urz.m,  Monn*t.  In  the  l.evsnt.  p.  77. 

2.  To  move  upward  along;  go  toward  the 
source  of:  as,  to  osce-itrf  a  river.  =  8yn.  To  mount, 
i  ltmti.  scale 

ascendable  ,Wn'da-bl),  a.  [<  a*<*ml  +  -tfc//.] 
Capable  of  tseing  ascended.  Also  written  os- 
crndiblc. 

ascendance,  ascendance  (a-scn'dans,  -dens), 

n.   Snme  as  attvndnnri) .  [liare.] 

l-inee„„  thcnlml. 
rV/M..,;i,  Ji-cph  Andrew..  U. 

ascendancy,  ascendency  fa-sun  'dan-si.  -<len- 

si),  N,    [<  a*n'wlant,  -fiif,  +  -ancy,  -/"sry. ]  The 
slate  of  being  in  the  ascendant;  governing  or 
controlling  inllueiiee;  domination. 
The  im*at  I-atln  war,  the  war  In  which  lite  flrat  lieelua 
himself  fur  Itome,  murks  the  last  struwlv  of  Riwne  s 
against  her  im  'Mil ,ii^(. 
S.  A.  Frannsuv,  Auier.  Lecta.,  p.  SIT. 


asconding 

—  Byn.  /nituetw*,  Authority,  A •orndnnry,  etc.  (see aulAor- 
ifirK  maatery,  daminion,  laperiority,  advants«te,  upper 
hand. 


iant,  ascendent  (a-sen'dant,  -dgnt),  a. 
and  ti.    [<  MK.  onreiideiiif,  anrmtrnt,  n.  (the 


form  aiKViu/aiit  being  later,  after  >'.  rwwitoW), 
<  L.  aiW<-«aV-iv(f->«,  ppr.  of  imcrndri  r,  go  up,  rise, 
ascend:  Ree  ascentrt.J  L  o.  1.  l'roceeding  up- 
ward; rising;  mounting. — 2.  Superior;  pre- 
dominant; surpassing:  as,  "an  attendant  spirit 
over  hiin."  South. — 3.  In  astro/.,  rising  over  the- 
horizon,  or  nearly  so. 

The  constellation  of  recast!*  .  .  .  is  about  thai  time  u*- 
eeiufaiit.  Sir  T.  Hn.tmr,  \'tilg  Krr. 

4.  In  6of.,  same  as  «-sor nding.  —  5.  In  her., 
rising  or  issuing  upward  (the  reverse  of  is*«- 
ant):  as,  rays  of  the  sun  turmdant  from  the 
bottom  of  tlie  shield,  from  a  fosse,  etc. 

H.  n.  1.  Ill  atitrid.,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
or  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  that  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  horizon  at  anv  particular  moment,  aa 
at  flic  moment  of  birth  or  of  the  propounding 
of  any  question ;  the  horoscope.  Tfo,.  A,t«t»r  n/  thr 
(uremia in  includes  that  ]wrt  of  the  nslla.'  which  eitenda 
fr-iln  5*  alsive  the  hoiiton  In  i','  l»lnw  It.  The  foed  i,t  Ike 
ilaneisdunX  Is  Ule  planet  that  rules  the  ascendant.  Tllla 
planet  U  generally  the  siirultlcaUir  of  the  querent,  and  tli« 
decision  lit  tile  question  depends  ll|w,ri  its  asjierL.  Hence. 
tn  6e  in  fae  rtaressfimf  shcnilles  to  have  comniandlbll  |M,wer 
or  Influence.  toiH-i-uny  a  rullnit  position,  mid  /enf  »/  the 
a*t*mtattt,  one  who  lia:i  pns**.wlon  of  sucti  [«iw*t  or  In- 
fluence :  as,  to  rule,  for  a  w  hlle.  Iweif  <•/  lAi-  aatrndnut. 

The  tutendrnt  aottily,  aa  w*-l  In  alle  n.tluiter  as  in  quea- 
thmns  and  elecdoun.of  lymea,  1.  a  thin*  which  tliat  tlilas* 
AsllMtoKlens  irretly  oliaerilen  ;  wh.-l-Eofc  me  n-mrth  c.in- 
uenkvnt  *ln  that  I  sprke  of  thr  sw^si,  t<>  make  ,.f  It 
sisiiiU  declaratioun.  The  fl*»ei»rfV  i<f  so4hly,  to  take  it  at 
the  largest,  Is  tlulke  degree  thnl  asaetiilcth  al  any  of  this** 
lorselde  tymes  upon  the  eat  OTtaolite  ;  and  lllrre-fisre.  trlf 
tlut  any  planet  asaemle  at  thai  nmv  tytne  in  Ihllko  for- 
teide  d«re  of  Ids  longitude,  Men  «ey>i  thilke  platietr  la  In 

C'Awueer. 
in  their  highest  ascendant. 

Sir  IT.  Trntfit. 
not,  when  Popery  was  in  IAe  aaeen- 
lilmaelf,  ahnvnl  himself.  doi>e  iieuance. 


Marlhoroiub 
Aini,  cniawcd  1 


The 
the  lUrenaW 


2.  Superiority  or  < 
:  eapeeially  in  the  ] 
<r*r  one. 

What  star  I  know  not,  bnt  some  sUr.  I  find, 
Has  given  thee  an  ascendant  o'er  my  mind. 

Itryiitn,  tr.  of  IVniua.  Matlrea,  v.  OB. 
slie  had  art  enough  to  gain  an  entire  ascoirfiri.!  over  the 
fcWif.iiiU*..  Voltaire. 

(  unduly  deprcaaed,  regained 
rapidity. 

Marttuiay,  Von  Banke 

3.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  geneal- 
ogy or  degrees  of  kindred  :  opposed  to  dr»er»- 
dant. 

The  succession  of  awrrwiantt  of  the  devc-ased,  of  hks  male 
paternal  ancestors.  If  any  .urvlved  him. 

Jfgiw,  Early  Iaw  aud  ruatoiu.  p.  111. 

4.  Tu  arch.,  one  of  the  two  side*  or  vert  ical  mem- 
bers of  the  chambmnle  of  a  door  or  window. 

ascendance,  ascendency,  ascendent.  See  a*- 

rrntUinrf.  etc. 

ascender  l  a-sen'der),  a.  1.  One  who  ascends. 
—  2.  An  ascending  letter.  Seen/trending. 

ascendible  (a-sen'di-bl),  a.  [<  L.  a*ctndihilit 
(also,  from  pp.  asertuwi,  LL.  lurrnmbitin),  < 
twrriiirfr-rr,  ascend:  »<h<  ascend  and  -iWc,  and  cf. 
ascendable.}   Same  as  ascendahtr. 

ascending  (a-scn'ding),  p.  a.  1.  Proceeding 
from  a  lower  position  to  a  higher;  rising;  mov- 
ing upward;  figuratively,  proceeding  from  the 
less  to  the  greater ;  proceeding  from  a  later  to 
an  earlier  time;  rising  from  grave  to  acute. 
— 2.  In  txit.,  growing  upward,  as  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  which  is  called  the  axeendiwj  oris.  Com 
■Dimly  restricted  lo  the  acuae  of  growing  up  i>MI<|itrly  or  In 
a  curve  from  Ihe  Istse.  In  distinction  fn>ni  creel,  and  from 
rtVr~,n>v<i/  of  «n.rii.oi/a(  -  Acute  ascendlne;  paralysis. 
Sin  j«ira/w»is    A8C«ndlnx  Intltud*,  live  latitude  ot  a 

{■lanet  when  moving  toward  the  north  pole.  -  -  Ascending 
ettsTT,  111  ri/;ir. rounding,  a  letter  which  reaches  to  the 
estreme  upjwr  jsirl  of  the  Is-sly  of  the  tv|ve.  In  Koman 
types  of  tin'  minuscule  or  ■•  lowcr-ew*e"  form  the  aovod- 
itu:  letter*  are  t>,  d,  f.  It.  I,  J,  k,  I,  t.  All  capitals  are 
asceiiilliig  letters.  —  AkvoaiidllUC  Dodo,  that  point  of  a 
planet  s  ortilt  at  which  it  paaai*s  tile  ecliptic  to  prcsreed 
nortliwanl-  It  Isalao  called  the  northrm  node  Aaoend- 
llkg  OVlUe,  in  6of.,an  oruletliat  la  attached  alsoetlve  bwae 
of  Uie  ovary  ami  directed  U|iward.  AsoentUns  rhythm, 
Lu  em*.,  a  rhythm  or  movement  coin;»i*exl  ulliet  in 
which  the  metrically  acci'iileil  part  (commonly  called 
the  iic#ts>  follow,  the  lisi-trk-wlly  unaceent»l  part  (eora- 
tnonlyealle>l  the  rAenj),  a. an  Umhlc  or  anapestic  rhythm  : 
oppiwit  to  UV«ivjuJi!w  rAvfAim,  *nch  aa  the  trochaic  or 
dactylic  —  Aacendln*  »1fms,  the  signs  I'apricorntia.  Aqua, 
rius,  Pisces,  Aries.  Taurus,  and  Gemini :  ao  called  becauae 
the  sun,  while  In  them,  I*  approaching  the  north  celeatlal 
pole,  which  I.  to  our  view  elevated.- Ascending  TM- 
aels.  In  a  mar. ,  th.w  vesmls  which  carry  the  lihwd  upward 
or  toward  the  superior  parts  of  the  body. 
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ascension  (a-nen'shon),  it.  [<  ME.  a*emitmn, 
aisrnsumn,  i  L.  ascension-),  a  rising,  ascen- 
■ion,  <  ateenderc,  pp.  ascetuut,  rise,  ascend :  see 
ascend.]  1.  The  set  of  ascending;  a  rising; 
specifically,  the  bodily  pausing  from  earth  to 
heaven  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  his  disci- 
ples (Mark  xvi.  19;  Luke  xxiv.  50,  SI;  Acts  i. 
1-11). — 2.  [cap.]  The  day  on  which  the  aecen- 
sion  of  Christ  is  commemorated  in  tho  church ; 
Ascension  day. — 3f.  That  which  rises  or  as- 
cends ;  a  f  umo. 

Mm  err  In  the  theory  of  Inebriation,  conceiving  the 
train  doth  only  suiter  from  vepnumus  satriuioiu  from 
the  sloouKjl.  Sir  T.  Browne.  Vubj.  Err. 

4.  In  tutron.,  the  rising  of  a  star  or  point  above 
the  horizon  on  the  celestial  sphere. — S.  A  go- 
ing; baek  in  time,  or  in  the  order  of  genealogi- 
cal succession ;  ascent  Apparent  right  ascen- 
sion. s«  nypannt,  —  Ascension  day,  too  Turtle  th  any 
»ft«r  Easier,  on  which  the  ascension  of  Christ  U  com- 
memorated ;  sometimes  called  Holy  Thtmday,-  Oblique 
aacenaloat,  of  a  star,  in  astroa.,  an  arc  of  the  equator  In- 
tercepted Isrtween  the  vernal  equinox  or  Brat  point  of 
Aries  sad  that  point  of  the^esruakir  which  cwmi  to  tile 

uprihL  t'A.jn.vr, 
ft)  Id  mod.  aerron.,  the  right  menu  -■u  <>i  n  ►La*  or  point  of 
the  sphere  la  (he  arc  of  the  equator  Intercepted  between  iu 
circle  of  declination  and  the  vernal  eqiibiux  or  first  p-ilni  of 
Artea,  reckoned  toward  the  mL  Thia  hieanuig  Is  derived 
from  thecuucepcluii  of  an  observer  at  a  point  on  toe  earth'* 
equator  where  all  tho  Man  rlw  vertically, 
ascensional  fa-'.en'-.b.on-sj),  a.    [<  o*txn»iou  + 

ing  or  rising  up. 

That  Idea  [of  Use  gun-cotton  rocket)  was  to  place  a  disk 
or  short  cylinder  of  llev  sun-cotton  lit  tbo  bead  of  a  rocket, 
of  which  should  lie  employ ed  to  carry 
Ion  of  l,ooo  feet  or  thereabouts. 
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mine ;  define  or  reduce  to 
ing  doubt,  obscurity,  or 
prove.  [Archaic.] 


Ir.  liltlf,  l-.i.  I  M.irlei 
of  Haltash  in  pari  lament ; 
taint  the  piece  before  us  to  have  been  written  subsequent 
to  that  period.    Matmt,  note  ill  llrydeu'a  Life  uf  LuclaiL 

We  mutt  look  somewhat  deeper,  would  we  team  why  a 
book  which  now  tries  our  paxienco  was  not  umleacrvins; 
of  thnso  multiplied  editions  which  here  uscerfai'twd  Its 
popularity.  /.  Dlerwdi,  Amen,  of  UL.  1.  XI. 

2.  To  find  out  by  trial,  examination,  or  experi- 
ment, so  as  to  know  as  certain ;  acquire  an  a<'  - 
curate  knowledge  of :  an,  to  oaewfaia  the  weight 
of  a  commodity  or  the  purity  of  a  metal. 

To  paaa  to  astvrroin/d  facta,  there  actually  are  words 
which  were  ventured 

familiar  to  everybody. 
8.  To  make  sure  of ;  insure.  [Archaic] 

The  ministry.  In  order  to  ainrtain  a  majority  lo  tbo 
House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the  queen  to  create  twelve 
new  peers.  SmMrtt. 

4f.  To  make  certain  or  sure ;  certify;  assure  ; 
inform.  [Hare.] 
I  bid  desirous  of  arranging  with  yuu  audi  Jtut  and  prnc- 

•  JeMs.  * 
In  Morse,  p.  *M. 


Ajddia 

of  vtrtite  and  perfection  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  attained.   Calk.  Dirt. 

aacetlcallf  (a-set'i-kal-l),  adt.  In  i 
manner;  t>y  the  practice  of  . 
ascetic :  to  or  toward  ascetic  lam : 
tueetieaUg  inclined. 

asceticism  (a-setM-slim),  a.  (<  atretic  +  -farn.] 
1.  The  life  or  practice  of  an  ascetic ;  the  prin- 
ciplesand  historic  course  of  the  ascetics,  in  an- 
ricut  Greece  as>w u*iswt  toe«irs'tc)  meaiit  the  discipline  mi- 
ilereone  by  athletes  while  training.  In  the  schools  of  the 
-Moire  the  ssme  word  was  applied  to  the  controlling  of  the 
appetites  aao  [.icuiuns  iin<l  tlir  ]>riH (!■  :e  of  virtue-  Among 
christians,  through  contact  with  the  Alexandrian  sellout 
of  philuso|khy,  the  word  early  came  into  use  with  a  simi- 
lar luesniug,  namely,  the  haUlual  use  of  self-dux-lpll'ie, 
such  sa  had  been  practised  by  Individuals  snd  even  by 
coaunuiiltlea  among  the  Jews.  Tho  nhject  of  this  disci- 
pline was  to  control  and  snlidoe  the  bodily  nature  with 
Its  passion*  and  desires  as  the  stronghold  of  evil  m* 
he  rent  In  man  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  mesne  used 
being  fasting,  celibacy  poverty,  |«  nance,  and  solitude, 
a  mode  of  life  which  developed  In  I  be  course  uf  a  few 
centuries  into  ntuasatickim.    riliutlar  and  even 


which  you  will  receive  my  part  of 


by  lleaven,  snd  that  the 
i«i«.l  hno     in  **«**. 


!.-,Un  was  approved  of  „d 
>  In..!  In  »  dr^am  aarer-    „  , 


thedlsvto'ao* 


■nmu  (pp.  of 
Cbaracter- 
tending  to 

or  causing 


TyndaU,  Pup.  set.  Mo.,  XIII.  Sal. 
Ascensional  difference1,  is  nrfnm,,  the  dlsTvrrnce  be- 
tween the  right  sad  the  oldlqite  aseenatou  of  the  same 
point  on  the  surface,  of  the  sphere :  nsed  chiefly  as  ex- 
pressing the  difference  between  the  time  of  the  rising  or 
setting  of  a  body  and  sis  o'clock,  or  sis. ' 
ridisii  paviiirr. 
ascenaive  fa-sen'siv),  a.  [<  h.  ate 
atom  tier  it :  see  tuamd)  +  -lee.]  1 
ized  by  an  aacendinz  movement 
ascend;  rising;  tending  to  rise, 
to  rise.  Sir  T.  brown*. —  2.  In  pram.,  increas- 
ing force ;  intensive :  augmentative.  [Rare.] 
ascent  I  H-sent' ),  «.  [<  ascent! ;  formed  like  tf>- 
icent,  dctcente.  <  ttetctnd,  V.  descrtufrc.')  1. 
The  act  of  rising  or  ascending;  upward  move- 
ment :  as,  the  atctml  of  vapor*,  or  of  a  balloon. 
To  him  with  swift  ami  lie  up  return . I. 

MUttm,  K  I.,  x.  tu. 

e— 8.  A  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
degree,  or  grade ;  advancement. 

As  to  the  genesis  of  man  and  the  universe,  the  less  col- 
tared  triW.  claimed  to  be  an  usrenf  from  birds,  fishes, 
saakea.  FaiOuo/lhi  Wvrtd,  p.  SSi 

8.  The  act  of  climbing  or  traveling  up ;  the  act 
of  advancing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  position ; 
a  going  up,  as  up  a  mountain,  river,  stairway, 
etc. — 4.  An  eminence;  a  hill  or  high  place. 

liejirvuied  valley*  and  swelling  asrenfr.  Bent  try. 

5.  The  way  by  which  one  asoenda ;  the  means 
of  ascending;  acclivity;  upward  slope. 

Itwasarock  .  .  . 


6.  To  establish  with  certainty;  render  invari- 
able, or  not  subject  to  caprice ;  fix.  [Bare.] 

The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  asvrrfainxrf  tbe 
rule  sad  measure  of  taxation.  GUAkhi. 

ascertainable  (as-er-ta'na-bl),  a.  [<  oarrrfain 
+  -able.]  If.  Capable  of  being  determined  or 
made  certain. — 2.  Capable  of  being  ascertained 
or  found  out  by  trial,  experiment,  investigation, 
inquiry,  etc. 

ascertained  (aa-er-ta'ner),  n.  One  who  ascer- 
tains. 

ascertainment  (as-er-tan'ment),  it.  [<  ascer- 
tain +  -Mrsf.J    1.  The  act  of  Axing  or  deter- 


mining; a  reducing  to  certainty.  [Archaic]  — 
3.  Tbe  act  of  attaining  certainty;  the  acquire- 
ment of  certain  kuowledge 


ilium,  p.  L.,  Iv.  MS. 
Xeat  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  asomi.  snd  thick  with  wood. 

Drjtden,  Big.  and  Onss.,  I.  lot 
CTsmherirsg  np>  the  vory  steep  oarenf,  I  took  my  place 
upon  the  nuD parts  to  watch  the  sunrise  over  the  plain. 

f/ftonepsn,  Men",  sv.lv, 

6.  The  angle  made  by  an  ascending  line  or  sur- 
face with  the  horizontal  line  or  plane :  as,  tbe 
road  has  an  ascent  of  five  degrees. —  7.  A  pro- 
ceeding upward  or  backward  in  time  or  in  logi- 
cal order  of  succession. 

The  earen/s  f  rum  particular  to  genera]  sre  all  successive, 
and  each  step  ol  this  lucent  reualrea  time  and  labour. 

J.  S.  MM. 


anything 

'  line. 


Tbey[, 
uf  inhcrltanre  as 
of  descent  or  oao-nr. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  tl'i. 

ascertain  (as-er-tan'),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  K.  and 
late  MK.  ascertain*),  assertaine,  nssnrtaine.  -foynr, 
etc.,  with  asset-,  ascer-,  In  erroneous  nlmularion 
of  words  like  assent,  ascend,  etc.,  earlier  MK. 
acrrtoiaen,  acerteinen,  <  OF.  atcrtaincr,  accr- 
tetter,  make  certain,  <  a,  to,  +  certain,  certain : 
see  a-ll  and  errfain.  The  word  is  thus  etymo- 
logically  o-l  1  +  certain,  and  was  so  pronounced 
in  early  mod.  K.]    1.  To  make  certain ;  deter- 


thing;  a  finding  out. 

Our  ancestors  guided  their  ooune  by  the 
knowing  much  about  the  stars;  the 
few  relative  position*  snnVed. 

0.  II.  lew,  IToba.  of  life  and  Mind,  LL  II 
We  can  proceed  In  the  asrertafitnwi>(  of  Internal  truths 
sa  wu  proceed  In  the  oecerfaiaMeNf  of  external  one*. 

II.  .Sjsrnrrr. 

aecetery  (a-set'e-ri),  n. ;  pi.  asectcrics  (-riz).  [< 
LGr.  aersojTr/pioi',  "<  duseTW .  a  monk :  see  ascetic.  ] 
Originally,  a  dwelling-place  of  ascetics ;  a  m< 
astery ;  now,  in  certain 
mon  meeting-place  for 
reading. 

ascetic  (a-eet'lk),  a,  and  n.  [<  Or.  aota/tiKie,  as- 
cetic, laborious;  as  uoun,  a  liermit,  an  ascetic  ; 
<  iiaiaiHK,  our  who  exeroises,  an  athlete,  eocles.  a 
monk  or  hermit,  <  aeuiv,  work,  exercise,  eocles. 
mortify  the  body.]  I.  a.  1.  Practising  special 
acta  of  self-denial  as  a  religious  exercise ;  seek- 
ing holiness  through  self-mortification;  henee, 
rigidly  abstinent  and  self-restrained  as  to  ap- 
petites and  passions. 

lie  was  for  his  life  so  exact  and  temperate  that  I  bene 
heard  be  bad  never  beeu  surprised  by  exceaae,  hriiig  earelie 
and  sparing.  sTsr/yit,  Mary. 

Ocnlus  la  always  ascetic ;  snd  piety  snd  love.  Appetite 
shows  to  the  finer  souls  as  s  disease. 

iViiierwni.  Essays,  1st  ser..  p.  210. 

Hence — S.  Unduly  strict  or  rigid  in  religious 
exeroises  or  mortifications;  severe;  austere. 

A  constant  ascetic  cuurse  uf  tile  severest  abstinence  anil 
devotion.  SwrfA,  Setmulis  (ed.  Vf!\  IL  11. 

A  dominant  religion  Is  never  tuettie. 

MacaiUav.  Isryden. 
8.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  aaeetlcs. 

H.  ».  1.  m  the  early  Chrihtian  church,  ono 
whnpraetiscd  unusual  a*-lf -denial  and  devotion ; 
in  modem  usage,  nl*o  one  who  retirea  from  the 
cuatomary  business  of  life  and  engages  in  pious 
exercises  j  a  hermit ;  a  recluse. 

^lerstand  what  Is  III 
!«.•  attalnwt  by  an  a»ric  1st 
Aturtniiy. 

2.  pt.  [«rj;>.<]  The  title  of  certain  books  on  de- 
vout exereiaea:  aa,  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil, 
■acetical  (a-set'i-kal).  a.  f<  ascetic  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  practice  of  rigid  self-denial 
ni»l  tin-  mortification  of  the  body  as  a  meana  of 
attaining  virtue  and  holiness;  ascetic- ajc*u- 
csU  tleology,  a  name  given  to  the  acieuc*  which  treaU 


austerities  have  been  practised  from  very  early  times  tiy 
many  among  -various  pagan  nations  and  In  connection 
with  various  relbTtous  sjsiems,  such  as  Hinduism,  Buddh- 
ism, etc.,  nnder  tbe  Influence  of  the  idea  that  matter  Is 
essentially  evil,  and  that  an  approach  tu  Ideal  good  or  an 
escape  from  the  evils  uf  existence  can  be  effected  only  by 
subuulng  or  torturing  the  body. 

.dstrrtfirm  again  —  Including  under  this  terra  ...  all 
efforts  tu  withdraw  from  the  world  In  order  to  cultivate  a 
higher  degree  of  sanctity — belongs  naturally  to  s  srldr 
which  Is  somewhat  rude,  and  In  which  Isobjtinu  Is  frequent 
l*eky,  Eurnp.  Morals,  L  ISO. 

2.  In  theol.,  the  theorj-  or  systematic  exposition 
of  the  means,  whether  negative,  as  self-denial 
and  abstinence,  or  positive,  as  the  exercise  of 
natural  and  Christian  virtues,  by  which  a  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  divine  will  may  be  at- 
tained. Bee  aercticul  iheototjy,  under  asceticaU 
s  Syn.  8e{f*arrific*,  A usreWry,  etc.  See  sef/-deiHai. 

ascham  (aa'kam),  ».  [After  Roger  Ascham,  who 
iu  1543  published  "Toxophilus,''  a  celebrated 
treatise  on  archery.]  A  cupboard  or  case  to 
contain  bows  and  sometimes  arrows  and  other 
implements  of  archery.  £ncyc.  Brit. 

Aftchiza  (its-ki'i*),  n.  jd.  p?U,  <  Or.  <5.  priv. 
+  ejriia,  a  cleft :  see  schism.]  In  Brauer'a  sys- 
tem of  elaesifieation,  a  division  of  cyclorha- 
phous  dipterous  InaeeU  or  fliea,  of  the  suborder 
Cyelorkapha,  containing  the  fnmilies  Syrphida, 
PlatjfpeAdar,  Phoridrr,  and  Pinuneulida,  thus 
collectively  contrasted  with  Schisopkora  (which 


Ascnizopoda 

Or.  ri-  ]  ' 
foot.] 

crustaceans,  emb 

distinguished  f 

shrimps, 
ascl,  n.   Plural  of  ttscus. 
asciaa  (aa'San),  n.   [<  L.  ascitis,  <  Gr.  Amu  nr. 

without  sliadow,  <  u-  priv.  +  mui,  shadow.] 

A  person  who  easte  no  shadow  at  noon.  The 

Inhabitants  uf  the  torrid  xuoe  alune  fulfil  this  cundltlun, 
having  tbe  sun  twk*  a  year  In  their  xenlth  at  iwhsji. 
Ascldia  (a-sid'i-ft),  a.  nf.  [Nls.,  pi.  of  ^sriWitim, 
q.  v.]  1.  A  class  of  animals  connecting  the 
molluseoid  invertebrates  with  the  y'ertebrata; 
the  tunicates,  tunicaries,  or  sea-squirts,  other- 
wise called  IWcoto,  Ascosoa,  irockortta,  or 
(in  part);  the  aseidians.  They 

are  asymmetrical  marine  animals, 
simple  or  compound,  fixed  or  free, 
with  a  mcfflouaiutisouic  nenous 
system,  tubular  beart,  and  no  loot. 
The  Integutiirtit  is  a  leatherr  sac, 
with  twi  orttV-c*.  oral  and  snsl. 
are  frre-aaini 
,  and  In  this  I 
traces  of  v 

of  euro- 
r  tail,  a 

ently  In 
ietttttri- 


chord,  or' nufitc 
cundltlun  retain 


He  thst  prearhos  to  man 
man ;  snd  that  skill  ciui  sea 
Ins  solitudes. 


lie  A/fmtit 
«■».  They  arr  f.niixtat  low 
mark  on  the  acs-brweh,  raid  st- 
tached  to  stones,  shells,  snd  fixed 
objects,  are  driilccd  from  deep 
water.  An  ascidian  |H-eseiit*  ex- 
ternally the  appearance  <4  a  wlne- 
Jar  or  dulll'le-liei  ked  Imtlle,  the 
one  apeimre  of  the  bottle  cor- 
resiHtudtnif  to  the  mouth  and  the 
otlM-r  to  the  vent  or  excretory 
spcrtorr.  A  festore  in  the  or- 
jtunlxatiun  of  these  snlnisls  b) 
that  a  large  )uru|»<rtloil  of  the 
touch  outer  rnw  or  test  Is  com- 
posed uf  cellulose,  a  starchy  sub- 
st.tii<e  highly  charactertstic  <il 
idanta.  TIn-  month-opening  leads 
inb  is  lATgc  lvnuichial  sacor  lirealli- 
inu-sac  ;  ami  from  the  Ixitlom  of 
thii  sac  the  diKesllvc  s>stem,  con- 
sisting of  stomach  and  intestine,  is  continued,  tbe  in- 
testine opening  Into  a  aecond  »«c.  the  atrial  eliamber. 
Tliis  latter  ciolty  >ii«'ns  vxiernally  by  trm  seeotul  s|ier 
tun  of  the  body,  and  also  emits  the  cOetc  water  which 


AertSt*  ssew/We. 
m.  stsmlBa<lnn  td  snles. 
tine;   »,  ►van.kul  ~« ; 

ssoirrsnt  .  r  msl  r,n 
««;  r.  tr^vacthm  l». 

Icvliic .  m.  nii.ulh  ;  e. 
tm.ir-:lsr  fnv  ;  r,  rr- 
r"»-lteltvc  rftfsin  /. 
u.,n^.li.  I .  !d.  of  otrtei 
tutilt  ;  /.  irnm  lumt :  e. 
ventral  linu,;  *• ,  (Sanal 
sinus 
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Asddia 

hu  l>een  Ufr<1  in  breslMog.  A  abuc!«  nervnor  nun 
or  ganglion  npiwnu  th*  nervous  tyiUm.  this  ma  br- 
ine placed  Ixitwccn  thu  two  apertures  of  th*  Iwdy.  Male 
and  female  reproductive  org  mm  cxl«t  In  each  sscldlsn. 
These  snlmals  rasy  be  linpUur  simpfe,  socio/,  or  enmpotuuT. 
In  social  aschuaus  the  peduncle*  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals an-  willed  into  n  common  tabular  stem,  with  a 


MCHIUM  (a-aid'i-at),  o.  [<,  -lar-whinim  +  -afe". J 
Shaped  like  a  small  bottle,  or  like  an  aacldian. 

Aacldicol*  (as-i-dik'd-lS).  a.    [NL..  <  Ascidium 
+  L.  co/ere.  inhabit.  ~* 
family  AtddicoiUla!. 


partial  uumiixm  circulauoti  uf  blixid.  The  species  are 
mure  ur  leas  gelatinous,  sod  *u<u«  are  lunl  a*  Juod  In 
China  and  on  the  shorn  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tlw 
Atcului  are  dlvUlhlo  Into  two  onion  not  well  defined, 
called  AifAnra  and  .Iseirfioufa,  and  try  other  nnm-t.  one 
containing  toe  SalpuUt  anil  MuUuttr,  the  other  tin-  n»t 
of  the  clsm.  Alau  written  Ajculiie.  Kest  cuts  wider  Ap- 
pmitculariu,  Dotiotidtr,  Salftt,  and  Tvuitnta, 

8.  [ITned  as  a  singular.]  I-css  proper  form  of 
Asctdium.— 3.  [J.  o.l  Plural  of  oaorfiaiM,  2. 

Ascidiacea  (a>«id-i-sv  «$-$),  ». ;>(.  [NI..,  <  vfrcirf- 
•aw  +  -a_yj.]    Same  a*  AieidioitM,  2. 

Ascidiae  ( a-aid'i-e),  si.  /</.  [XL.,  pi.  of  Aneidia, 
2.1  1.  In  Oegenhaur's  svstem  of  classification, 
a  division  of  AeofM,  embracing  the  true  aseid- 
iana  aa  distinguished  from  the  Pyrotomatidtt, 
Voliolidtr,  and  Salpida.  u 
ffimptwi.  >>euu7*,  and  ConspcwtCr 
and  compound  aacldian*. 

9.  Same  aa  Ateidia,  1. 

aacidlan  (a-sid'j-nn),  a.  and  a.  [<  + 
-on.]    L  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Jsci/firi  or 

U.  a.  One  of  the  Asddia  or  Tuaicala;  a 
sea-squirt. 

ascidiarium  (%-aid-i-t'ri-um),  a.:  pi.  a»ddiaria 
(-§).  [Nl>.,  <  ^lan'rfiaai +  ^4rtM»i.J  A  coin  pound 
aoeiditui,  consist  iug  of  two  or  more  individual 
ascidiosoSids.   See  cut  under  eyathoiootd. 

It  |a  Hard  aaridianl  max  remain  aimplr,  ur  it  lnay  de- 
velop buda  ami  give  rise  to  a  compound  orxauisui  or  Aicid- 
few-ism,  consisting  ol  many  AscWIotooMs  Salted  together. 

Huritv.  Asst.  Invert.,  p.  Ms. 

ate  (a-aid'i-at),  a.  [<  Auridium  +  -atel.] 
like  i 

[NL., 

he  typical  genus  of  the 

jdieollda  (a-sid-i-kol'j-de),  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  A»- 
cidicola  +  -*>te.]  A  family  of  copepod  oiitomoa- 
t  moo  us  crustaceans,  parasitic  upon  aseidians. 
ascidiform  (a-sld'i-form).  a.   [<  A»ddium  +  L. 
forma,  shape.]    1.  Slutpcd  like  an  ascidian; 
bottle-ahaped— a  Having  the  structure  of  su 
ascidian ;  related  to  the  AsHdia. 
Also  a»W<iil/»rni. 
aacidiid  (a-aid'i-id).  a.   One  of  the  A*ridiidir. 
Ascidildse  (as-i-di'i-de),  n.pl.   [NL.,<  Asndta, 
2,  +  -uiir.  J    A  family  of  solitary  aseidians, 
typically  wi'b  the  branchial  aperture  8-lobed, 
tLe  atrial  ft-lobod,  the  branchial  aae  not  folded, 
the  tentacles  simple,  and  the  genitalia  in  close 
1  the  mantle.   It  la  the  typical  family 
,  ^.lneludln«Ui»»lmpJef«rnia,a.Jfo|. 
m,A>,  CvntMia,  Amilia  or  PMlutio.  «tc.  u  diaUnauiabed 
Iroai  the  aucial  and  contpuand  funna, 
apectm.  «««  cut  under  Atndin. 

aacldiifonn  (a-sid'i-i-form),  a. 
form. 

ascidiold  (a-aid'i-oid),  a.  [<  Asddium  +  -o.,/.] 
Of  or  resembling  an  ascidian :  as,  an  aitithoid 
form.  Huxley. 

Aacidiolda  (a-aid-l-ol'df),  a.  /</.  [NL.,  <  Atcidia, 
Atcidium,  +  -oida.}  1.  Same  a*  Atcidia,  Atto- 
soa,  or  Tutticata,  m  a  elarn  or  phylum  of  ani- 
mals.— S.  An  order  of  Atcidia,  conterminous 
with  Aeopa  (which  «oe).  Also  called  Anndiarm. 

ascidiology  (a-sid-i-ol'o-ji),  a.  [<  Aitcidium  + 
•oloi/y.]  TThat  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  aseidians  or  tunicate*). 

ascidiozodid  i>-sid'i-6-z6'oid),  a.  [<  Axidium 
+  wow/.]  One  of  tho  zo6ids  or  individual 
orgnnisms  which  collectively  constitute  a  com- 
pound ascidian  or  ascidiariutn  (which  see), 
see  cuts  under  egaOwsvwd  and  Doliolida. 

In  th*  cmopoand  or  anrJalTnnicats,  mAny  aieutiwtMdt, 
wblch  are  united  by  a  ci«ramim  teat  InU*  an  aicldiarlura, 
are  produord  by  gemmation  from  a  Military  mvtamor- 
piloted  larva.  tiuTlty,  A  oat-  Ioirrt.,  p.  Mi. 

Ascldlum  (a-«id'i-um),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ao«ioW, 
dim.  nf  o<r*iif,  n  leathern  bag,  a  wine-nkin :  see 
iMfiu.]  1.  [Also  Urns  prop.  .-f#ci^«i.l  A  genus 
of  tiniicatea,  typical  of  tho  principal  family  of 
the  da**  Ateidia,  some  of  whose  species  uro 
known  as  aenHHrnirtii:  synonymous  with  Phal- 
liixui. —  2.  [I.  c. ;  pi.  ovcioVo  (•;).■)  In  U>>. :  (a) 
Any  tubular,  horn-shaped,  or  "pitcher-like  for- 
mation, arising  usually  from  the  union  of  the 
margins  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ,  or  from  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  some  part,  nu-aa- 
c-iihiun  iirllnanlv  kiii.wu  aj>  a  fif^F,  *a  In  the  pltrhcr- 
pliulta  iSfj)fnUin\  and  sUte-aatMU*  (lowcn  iSarntrruut),  t* 
often  covered  by  a  liil,  anil  rontainii  a  aecrcU'd  Bul.l  in 
which  ttutcta  are  dnmned  and  maciraleU.  The  small 
■  aacs  of  apeciea  ut  tr(rioiI<trM«  an  alau  ai 
t  In  nen  conunn.   (ft)  Same  as  a*cu*,  1, 
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asciferoua  (a-aif'e- 

nis),  a.  [<  NL.  at- 
<tu»,  n.  v..  +  L.  fare 
=  K.  fcrart.]  Ilav- 
ing  ascl. 

There  t«  a  pan\l]«lrim 
between  the  fructlllca- 
tlon  ol  lichen,  oji.1  Uic 
attifmut  »cctlon  of 
fuii^i. 

Encyc.  Brit..  XIV.  Ii7. 

asoigeroua  (a-aij'e- 

rus).  rt.   [<  XL.  <!»• 

cwt.  u.  v.,  +  L  */c- 

rere,  beer.]  In  Iml., 

hearing  asei,  as  li- 
chens and  awoniy- 

cetous  fungi.  Sue 

ascut,  and  compare 

arrogporout. 
ascites  (a-si'tez),  a. 

[L.,  <  (Jr.  aeunK 

(sc.  wtoof,  disease), 

a  kind  of  dropsy, 

<  ao«4r,  a  leathern 

bag,  a  bladder:  see 

Mew.}   In  patkot., 

a  collection  of  Bo- 
rons fluid  in  tho 

the  belly. 

ascitic  (a-ait'ik),  a 
sical. 

ascitical  I a-h.it 'i- 
ascititlou3  i 

lious. 

asclent(aB-klent'),aoV.  A  Scotch  form  of  asiasf, 
ascleplad  I  luvkle'pi-ad),  a.  [<  L.  Atcicpiadr am 
(sc.  metrum),  <  Or,  HotA^nrjadnor  (so.  trnrof,  me- 
ter), the  meter  of  I\»*/v^"i'V.  a  Greek  poet,  lit. 
descendant  of  Aaclepius,  <  'Amuj/riAc,  Asclepius : 
see  Aiiciepuw.]  1.  [eon.J  In  one.  pro*.,  an  As- 
clepiadio  (verse  or  line). —  2.  In  but.,  a  mouther 
of  the  order  Atciepiadaeea. — ^8.  [cop.]  One  of 
the  Aaclepiads  (which  see). 
AsclepiadacrMB  (aa-kle'pi-a-da'g^-e),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  AtcicpUu  {-ad-)  +  -acta.']  A  natural  or- 
der of  gamopotaloua  exogenous  plants,  with  pol- 
len in  waxy  masses,  thu  pollinia  attached  in  pairs 
to  glandular  appendages  of  the  stigma,  the  fruit 
a  pair  of  follicles,  andtbo  seed  cotnose.  Thev  an 
mainly  tropical,  many  of  them  African  and  Indian  twlauut 


Leaf  or  |A1cber-|>tul  i  Mrfrmllui ) 
with  a  wnipnl  pr.iolw  maA  tanalMbas 


I  catity; 
Relating  to  ascites ;  drop- 


a.  Same  as  atcitit. 
'us),  o. 


alintba,  nsually  with  miUty  Juice,  which  often  haa  atronit 
emetic  and  puntailw  qualltlea.  It  Includca  the  mukwved 
(Aan>|<vuX  ramn>B'Dower  (Stapetia),  wax  plant  (f/ayali 
and  other  br  ' 


a»crib&Dle 

Asclepias  (aa-kle'pi-as),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  oinAo- 
»hK,  an  uncertain  plant.  <  *o«>i?ir«Sc,  Doric  'Aa- 
»?jiirioV.  Asclepius,  >  L.  Akuculapiut,  ./Esculapius, 
the  tutelary  god  of  medicine.  ]  A  large  genua 
of  North  American  herbs,  natural  order  Atelepi- 
adaettr,  popularly  known  as  milkweed  or  silk- 
weed.  The  pLaata  an  perennial  herha  with  milky  Juice, 
motly  upright  with  oppualte  or  vertirillule  leave*,  the 
Mowers  In  umbels,  and  the  aeeda  tufted  with  litng  allky 
haira.  Of  ttie  nvre  than  70  iprdea,  nearly  tsi  are  found 
within  the  t  lilted  state*  The  botterfly ■  weed  or  ideurlay. 
rotit.  A .  /uU.«™n,  ha*  diaphoretic  and  mild  puncaUve  iwon- 
ertle*  The  hsatar.1  Ipsc^nauha  uf  U»  Vf  e.l  Indie..  1. 
eunuaanisi,  la  a  powerful  cmcUr.  Some  of  the  apedes 
alford  aa  excellent  fiber. 

ascocarp  (aaj'ky-kilrp),  a.  [<  Or.  d<r*»r,  a  bag 
(see  aneun),  +  atioroc.  fruit.]  The  developed 
fructifieation  in  Aneomycttct,  consisting  of  asct 
and  aseophores. 

ascogenoua  (aa-koj'e-nns),  a.  [<  Or.  ciaaoc,  a 
bag  (see  tMcwJ,  +  'ftviK,  producing:  see  .<ye- 
aotui.j  In  bot.,  producing  asci:  applied  to  the 
hyphto  upon  which  asci  are  developed  in  the 
aacomycetous  fungi. 

ascogone  (as'k^gon),  a.    Same  as  aseogoninm. 

ascogoniurn  fus-ito-go'ni-um),  n.;  pi.  a*eogonia 
(-#)•  [NL.,  <  Or.  o««o\',  a  bag  (see  omi),  + 
■)uis)c,  producing:  see  -ooay.J  The  female  or- 
gan in  certain  of  the  lower  cryptogams,  which 
after  fertilization  develop*  asci.  Also  called 
cairjKsjoatus»  and  arehiearp. 

Ascomycetes  ias'ko-ml-s*'tez),  a.  pi.  [NT^.,  < 
Or.  aenoe,  a  bag  (see  anctu),  +  pi-ox,  pi.  pnoTTrr, 
a  mushroom,  akin  to  L.  muev/t :  aee  siarau?.]  A 
family  of  fungi  characterized  bv  the  formation 
of  free  spores  within  elongated  cells  (aaci), 
often  associated  with  alternation  of  generation. 
It  Includes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  such  as  the  micro- 
scopic yeast-fungf  or  ferment*,  varloas  mlldawa,  ergot, 
the  subterranean  tnUTiea,  the  morels,  helvcllaa,  etc.,  whWIt 
rspmraont  the  several  orders  SmvAaronivcrtef,  Prritpm. 
ac«l*,  /VrraOMyrvfes,  fvteraoNr.  and  IHtamynUt.  M<wt 
o«  ths  lichens  srs  now  also  generally  cimsldered  as  be- 
longing to  this  fasnily.  He*  rot  under  itsrus, 

ascomycetoas  (as'k<r-ml-«e'tus),  a.  [<  Aseomy- 
ctta  +  -ow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  .^srway- 
eela. 

Ascomvzon  (as-M-mi'son),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aa. 
«oV,  a  bag  (see  ueiu),  -I-  p(\uv,  ppr.  of  Mi\tir, 
suck  in. j  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
AxxmyxonUda. 

A&comyzontida  (as'ko-ml-zon'ti-de),  a.  nf. 
rNl77^»»«»t«»»(f-)  +*-«Ar.]  Afamily  of  para- 
sitic episoic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Stpkono- 


bandaome  greenhouse  plants,  the  Indian  I  

psrllla  ( lltmidf  mu*  Indinay,  and  several  flber-plaata,  aa 
species  of  Calotnpts  and  J»nr»tenn.  a  species  of  the  Utter 
genus  yielding  a  blue  dye  raaoBibilng  Indigo. 

asclepiadaceous  ( n^-kle'pi-a-d&'shins),  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  AticlepiadarKr, 

Asclepiada  (as-klf-pra-dd),  a.  nf.  [NL. :  see 
Aultpiad*.]    Same  as  Atetepiadt. 

Asclepiadean  (as-kle'pl-a-de'an),  a.  [<  L.  At- 
cirpiadevs  (see  OMlejHad)  +  -an.]  In  anc.prut., 
consisting  or  composed  of  Asclepiadiea. 

In  bla  oooihlnations  of  the.  Ateirpiadtan  Imrtrrl  we  note 
the  grave  and  thoughtful  temperance  of  tone  which  per. 
vades  those  In  which  the  three  JjcJeptaaVau  lines  are  com. 
bdaed  with  one  Ulycuolc  fneye.  /*rif.,  XII,  loi. 

Aaclepladaan  strophe,  a  strophe  or  suusa composed  of 
Ascleplsdics  with  or  without  other  verses,  such  as  ftly- 
entiles  and  I'berecrstics. 

Asclepiadic  ( ii*-kle-pi-ad'ik),  a.  and  a.  [<  n«Av 
Dt'ad  +  -sc.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  As- 
clepiad  or  Asclepiadic,  a  kind  of  verse. 

II.  «.  In  ane.  prot.,  a  verse  consisting  of  a 
spondee,  two  (or  three)  choriambi,  and  an  lam- 
bus  ;  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  a  logao*. 
die  verso  consisting  of  a  basis,  three  cyclic  dac- 
tyls, of  which  the  second  is  syncopated  (or  five 
cyclic  dactyls,  of  which  the  second  and  fourth 
are  syncopated),  and  a  trochaic  dipody  eatalee- 
tic.  The  shorter  form  Is  called  the  fcsscr,  the 
longer  the  tjrtater,  Anclejiiadie. 

M*oe>  I  nas  SUvls  I  eillle  re- 1  giboa. 
Matce.  |  lias  Uk- 1  vis  |  edltc  |  resjtbua. 

TD  at  I  quCsMrta  '  scire  ntfiU  |  i|U«m  rolhl  nnem  I  UM. 
Tunc  j  i|iumie  .  ris  I  scire n*  ;  us  |  qu^oimlhl  I  quern  tlM. 


stoma. 

ascon  (as'kon),  n. ;  pi.  oscosis,  ascontt  (-konz, 
as-kd'nes).  [NL.,  <  Or.  ooadr,  a  bag:  nt>o  tu- 
rn.] One  of  the  Ateonet;  a  sponge  having  tho 
characters  of  the  Aseonet. 

Aacones  (aa-kd'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  osrwa.] 
A  group  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  chalk- 
sponges,  having  a  ventricle  with  walls  so  thin 
that  tho  inhalent  pores  open  directly  into  the 
ventricular  cavity:  distinguished  from  />aicp» 
nr*  and  .Syooai-*.    See  OfyafAus. 

AsconidsB  (as-kon'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  hmm  +• 
HoVr.]  A  family  of  Vakispotigitr,  tho  same  aa 
Aneontt. 

ascophore  (as'k^-f6r),  a.  [<  Or.  Msaddpor,  bear- 
ing wine-skins,  <  donor,  a  bag  (see  nsats).  +■ 
-sopor,  <  fiprt*  =  E.  ooari.l  In  hot,  tho  ascus- 
bearing  form  or  stage  of  development  In  some 
groups  of  the  ^seosiymtss.  See  cut  under 
(MCaur. 

ascopborons  (as-kof'6-rus),  a.  [As  a*oopKore 
+  -out.]  In  bot.,  bearing  an  aseus  or  asci: 
applied  to  the  hyphsu  in  lichens,  which  develop 
asci  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

ascospore  (as'ko-spor),  ».  [<  Or.  oosor,  a  bag, 
+  exinar,  need;  soc  oscsts  and  spore.]  In  6ot., 
one  or  a  cluster  ot  spores  borne  within  an 


Tile  rhararterlstic  farm  of  reproduction  of  the  Asonmy- 
cctes  is  by  assess****  formed  within  sari  by  tree  cell-for- 
mation. A'nryr.  Brit..  IX.  HSS. 


Asclopiads  (ss-ktypl-ada),  n.  pi.  [<Or.  Xff«x»- 
riailoi,  pi.  of  'AaO^m&AiK,  a  descendant  of  As- 
clepius.] An  order  of  Greek  physicians,  priests 
of  Asclepius  or  .Ksi  ulspius.  the  god  of  modi- 
cine,  whose  descendants,  they  claimed  to  be. 
Tiny  praiilst'd  medicine  under  the  reputed  inspiration 
ol  I  list  d.  My  sod  wer>'  IsjUlnl  by  <mlh  nut  to  reveal  the 
trcrvls  ot  tlM'lr  art.    Also  An-U/naAvt. 

Vrwn  Uiese  primitive  clinical  records,  the  half  priestly, 
half -philosophic  ra>t<-  i>f  til*  A  n-W)muU  compiled  the  data 
upon  which  tlie  .-arll.  it  ecoerallsatlima  of  medicine,  as  an 
:  bssed. 

Uuxltf,  BloL  Set  tad  Med. 


I>e  science,  were 

> 


ascosporous  (as-koa'rsj-rus),  <i.  [As  ■ 
+  -om.]  Having aacospores:  as,  "tut 
fungi,"  Aacyc.  Brit.,  IV.  16*2. 

Ascoroa  (as-ko-zo'lt),  a.  p/,  [XT^,  <  Or.  dzmiic.  a 
bag  (see  nsctui),  +  (dm;  an  animal.]  A  name 
of  the  tunicates  or  aseidians:  synonymous  with 
Ascidia,  1  (which  see). 

ascozoan  (as-ko-z6'an),  a.  [<  Atcosoa  +  -on.] 
'.hie  of  the  Aroozoq  ,*  un  ascidian  or  tunicate. 

ascOKlic  (aa-k9-sd'ik),  a.  [<  Ascotoa  +  -if.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ateosoa  ;  tunicate ;  as- 
cidian. 

ascribable  ( ax-kri' ba-bl), a.  [<  nscriftc  +  -nWs.J 
OaiMible  of  "being  ascribed  or  attributed;  at^ 
tribut*ble. 
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ascribe 

ascribe  (as-k-rib'),  t.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  ascribed, 
ppr.  ascribing.  [Altered  to  ascribe  (after  L.) 
from  early  mod.  E.  ascrice,  <  ME.  ajteriveu,  < 
OF.  tucrire  (ascriv-)  =  It.  atcricere,  <  L.  aam- 
bere,  annex  by  writing,  add  to  a  writing,  enroll, 
enter  in  a  list,  impute,  attribute,  <  ad.  to,  + 
Kriberc,  write :  see  teribe.  ]  1  f .  To  add  in  writ- 
ing; append  (one's  name)  to  a  i 
subscribe. 

The  aKribing  ot  my  name  waul  J  .  .  .  h 
tram  ...  the  weight  of  those  diacoursea. 

AerAerrof*.  Self-Cowl,  p.  S.   (.V.  E.  P.) 

2f.  To  inscribe  or  dedicate. 

Tho  secound  |)U)ur  called  Doric*,  tela*  asm'ftmf  to  [In- 
coles.  Sh«U.  ArrWt-,tnj.  b.  (A-.  A*  l>.) 

St.  To  enroll  or  register. 

11  r  wooM  l(Ui|ilnco  have  taenoarruW  a  member  there, 
it  amy,  in  Letters  irf  Kmln.  Pen.  (Bllai),  II.  632.  (.V.  B.  D.) 

4.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  refer,  as  to  a 
or  sourco ;  assign ;  set  down :  as,  losses  are  often 
to  be  ascribed  to  imprudence. 

This  Speech  I*.  I  think,  the  Ones!  thai  Is  ascribed  to 
Satan  lu  (he  whole  Fuera.      Addimni.  Spectator,  No.  321. 

But  many  atrocious  proceeding!  mud,  douhtleas,  bo  as- 
cribed to  heated  Unaginatloa.  to  perverted  principle,  to  a 
distaste  fur  what  waa  vulgar  In  morula,  and  a  passim  (or 
what  was  startling  and  dubious.    Jfoconiay,  On  History. 

b.  To  attribute,  an  a  qualitv^or  an  appurte- 

I  ...  will  entries  righteousness  to  my  Maker. 

Job  luutvi.  9. 

Thor  have  aarriasd  onto  Darld  ten  thoosanda,  and  U, 
me  thejr  hare  ffariTwf  but  thouaanda        1  Sam.  xvtli.  a 

=  gj-iL  AUritndt,  Rtftr,  He.   iioo  uarOnUt. 
aacriptt  i  aa'kript),  a.  [<  L.  atcriptut.  adscriptus, 
pp.  of  ascriberc,  adscribere,  annex  by  writing: 
see  ascribe,  adscript.]    Registered ;  enrolled, 
ascription  (as-krip'»ngn^,  n.  [<  L. ascriptio(n-), 
an  additionln  writing,  lit.  tbe  act  of 

v,  pp.  ascriptus,  add  to  a  writing:  see 
.  ]    1 .  Tho  act  of  ascribing,  imputing,  or 
;  to  belong,  to  be  doe,  etc. 

ten  repealed  Imply  on  the  part  of  tho 
actor  a  tacit  oarrtofwii  ot  relative  wlnshtvets  to  othsrs  who 
profit  by  the  sett-abnegnOona^^  ^  ^  ^ 

3.  An  expression  ascribing ;  words  in  which 
one  ascribes. 

Offering  op  the  ascriptions  Justly  due  to  Hlni  for  such 
singular  deliverances  arid  blowing*. 

Lincoln,  In  Raymond,  p.  SOI. 

Also  rarely  adseripUon. 
ascriptitiouB  (aa-krip-tish'nii),  o.  [<L.  ascrip- 
tseiai*,  enrolled  a*  a  citiaen,  soldier,  etc.  {ascrip- 
tion serri,  slaves  bound  to  the  soil),  <  ascriptus, 
pp.  of  ascribere,  enroll:  see  ascribe,  ascript.] 
1.  Bound  or  attached  to  the  soil:  applied  to 
villeins  under  the  feudal  system,  who  were  an- 
nexed to  the  freehold  and  transferable  with  it. 
— 2.  Added,  as  to  a  list ;  enrolled. 

,P.«=. 

Also  rarely  adscriptitious. 
aacry t,  v.  [  Early  mod.  E..  <  ME.  ascrien,  ascryen, 

askryen,  <  AF.  'ascrier  (later  ME.  escrien,  <  OF. 

ctcricr,  mod.  F.  eerier),  <  cs-  (<  L.  ex),  out,  + 

crier,  cry.   Cf.  faery,  and  by  apheresU  aery, 

doublet  of  atery:  seo  oa-3,  «-»,  and  cry.]  I. 

trans.   I.  To  call  forth  or  out;  call  upon; 

<'liallr»ngo.— 2.  To  descry. 

IX  intrant.  To  cry  oat,  shout,  or  exclaim, 
aacryl,  n.  r'.a»cTyf  *.]  Outcry;  clamor;  ohout- 

ing. 

aaenr  arc*  at  akanuyssb  al  without*. 

Caaawsr,  Trollus.  11.  011. 

ascula  (asltf-l}),  a. ;  pi.  asemla  (-te).  [NL., 
dim.  of  arena.  1  1.  That  stage  of  the  young  of 
sponges  (a*  OfyntAus,  St/eon,  HaUphystma)  in 
which,  after  ceasing  to  be  a  free-swimming 
embryo,  and  before  It  has  changed  into  adult 
form  by  the  development  of  spicules  in  the 
ectoderm,  or  other  modifications,  it  becomes 
attached  to  some  support.  Haeektl. —  9.  The 
first  period  of  attachment  of  certain  sponges, 
namely  ,  that  in  which  tbe  sponge  has  lost  or  is 
losing  its  collar,  opening  the  primitive  cloaeal 
collar,  and  forming  the  first  central  cavitv  with- 
out lateral  ampulle.  It  corresponds  to  tho  pro- 
tospongian  stage  of  Haeckcl.  Hyatt. 
aactu  (aa'kus),  n. ;  pi.  <w*  (as'I).  [NL.,  <  Or. 
deaor,  a  leathern  bag,  bottle,  bladder,  wine-skin : 
see  Aseidium,  Aseidia,  etc.]  1.  In  bot.,  the 
spore-case  of  lichena  and  aacomycetous  fungi, 
conaiating  of  a  single  cell,  usually  the  swollen 
terminal  cell  of  a  branch  of  a  hypha,  from  the 
protoplasm  of  which  the  spore*  (typically  8)  are 

'  I.— 2. 
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ascyphong  (a»'i-fu»),  a, 
[<  dr.  Aein<fo(,  without  a 
cup,  <  o-  priv.  +  <Kr?oc,  a 
cup.]  In  bnt.,  having  no 
seyphi:  applied  to  lichens 
without  cup-shaped  bod- 
ies (acyphi)  bearing  the 
organs  of  fructification, 
as-ducat  {aa'duk'atl,  n. 
An  old  Oerman  unit  of 
weight,  used  in  Saxony, 
e^ual  to  5.2875  centi- 
grams, or  five  sixths  of  a 
troy  grain. 
M*a  (s-so'),  prep.  phr.  aa 
adv.  K  «3  +  sea.  Of. 
afonrfl. J  .At  sea;  on  the 
*'»:  to  tho  sea. 

l(iM.el'),n.  tE.Ind.] 
A  variety  of  the  common 
hen,  aimilarto  tho  Mala  v. 
It  is  of  medium  eu*,  and  is  c 
teemed  In  the  East  Indies  for 
lis  Mianaritr. 

aseismatic  (a-ala-mat'ik), 
a.  [<  o-t"  +  art>*Mi tic] 
Not  seiamatic ;  free  from 
shock;  mitigating  the 
effects  of  carth«iunki  - 
shocks :  applied  to  certain 
contrivances  designed  to  secure  stability,  as  of 
lighthouses  and  other  structures  during  earth- 
quakes: as,  aseismatic  joints;  aseismatic  tables. 
Malty  (a-ae'i-ti),  n.  [a  F.  astHte,  <  ML.  aseitas, 
the  state  of  being  of  one's  self,  independent  ex- 
istence, <  L,  a  se,  of  one's  self :  a  for  ah,  of, 
from;  **,  self:  scow.]  The  mode  of  being  of 
that  which  is  underlved  from  anything  else ; 

byseB-origi- 


A.  Sscfkvi  <d  /Vaara  am. 

of  iW  f*fa>a.  Mirmijhllas  tij 
tei  siaiyia  rl  the  hrmeutuiii 
rS),  «b»:ti  nMitain,  the  Mci. 
A.  K  rn<up  ol  s*cl  I  *-f ', 
barklr  siagaaVtdi  <S.  Hih. 
Svmexilal  Ukfct  ul 
i  rmm  Sids'l 
«erUotasaS"t 


uf  iinih*. 
-I^arWIi 


Br  what  mystanimi  light  have  you  dlseovn,-,!  tl.nt  un- 
ily  is  entail  d  on  mailer? 

Ornlleman  /nsfmoted  (ed.  1TK),  p.  1 26. 

The  absolute  being  and  oarify  ot  Ood.       W.  R.  SmiA. 

Aaelli.  a.   Plural  of  Aseiltw,  1. 

asellid  i»-«erid)(  n.   An  isopod  of  the  family 

AseUida. 

Asellid«  (a-ael'i-de),  n.pl.  [XL.,  <  AseUus  + 
-idie.]  A  family  of  iaopodoug  cruataoeana,  of 
which  the  genus  AseUus  is  the  type,  it  also  con- 
tains the  genus  Uauwria,  ot  whiuli  the  species  L.  Irrr- 
•raw,  tbe  grlbble,  Is  destructive  lo  subinerKud  wood. 
Other  genera  srv  Im  and  Jfnano.  Ita  various  fortns 
inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Aaellota  (a*-e-16'l#),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  <  Asetlms  + 
•ota.]  A  synonym  of  AsettitUe. 

Aflollna  (a-sel'us),  a.  [L.,  dim.  of  asirtus,  an 
ass:  see  aas1.]  1.  [PI.  Anelli  (-1).)  A  name 
given  to  each  of  the  two  stars  >  and  t  Cancri. 
lying  east  of  the  cjuadrangle  of  that  eonntel- 
lation. —  2.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  ot  the 
family  AseUida.  A.  aquaticus,  the  water  hog- 
louse,  is  a  common  form  in  fresh  water. 

asemla  (a-ae'mi-f.),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  imifioc,  hav- 
ing or  giving  no  sign,  <  u-  priv.  +  otJjmo,  a  sign.] 
In  patKol.,  the  loaa  of  the  power  of  forming  or 
understanding  any  aign  or  symbol  of  thoughts 
whether  spoken,  written,  or  acted.   Also  eallea 

asepsis  (a-sep'sis),  a.  (XL.,  <  Or.  a-  priv.  + 
oWfr  putrefaction.]  Absence  of  living  genua 
of  disease,  putrefaction,  or  fermentation. 

aaepta,  (a-sep'Ol),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
aseptus,  <  Or.  aeyrroc,  not  liable  to  decay:  see 
aseptic]   Things  not  liable  to  putrefy. 

aseptic  (a-aep'tllt),  a.  [<  Gr.  aeiprnx;,  not  liable 
to  decay,  <  a-  priv.  +  tnynTor,  septic :  see  septic.] 
Free  from  the  living  germs  of  disease,  fermen- 
tation, or  putrefaction. 

aaepticity  (aa-ep-tis'l-tl),  n.  [<  aseptic  +  -itf.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  aaeptlc. 


These  are  alnrnce 
ind  dryneas  of  tho  ati 


ut  damp  soil,  ■ 
torpberc. 


weiAicitp  ot  the  air. 
Jtsd.  Srm,  XLVIL 


asepticize  (a-eep'ti-six),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
asvpticieed,  ppr.  asepticizing.  [<  aseptic  +  -i;e.] 
To  render  free  from  living  germs  of  disease, 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction, 
asexual  (a^ek'aQ-al),  a.  [<  Or.  a-  priv.  («-iB) 
+  sexual.]  1.  Not  sexual;  not  sexed;  having 
no  sex,  as  a  species  or  other  group  ot  animals 
which  have  no  sexual  system  or  organs. — 2. 
Neuter;  being  of  neither  sex.  as  some  indi- 
viduals of  species  in  which  other  individuals 
are  male  or  female,  or  as  some  stages  in  the 
growth  of  individuals  which  later  develop  into 
male  or  female. —  3.  Effected  or  produced  by 


ash 

Little  Co  lories  of  these jMsrasitea,  the  Cardrae,  ultimately 
develop  Into  medusa;.  Here  la  an  ««■  rut!  run  111  plication, 
but  no  true  alleniatsoa  of  gvneraUoo.  Science.  VII.  Snsa. 

Asexual  reproduction,  any  pmcemof  propagation  that 
la  not  effected  by  means  of  sexual  onaaa,  as,  In  oof..  In 
many  of  the  cryptogams,  by  uell-dlvlakm.  etc.,  and  in 
norogains  when  propagation  is  carried  on  by  buds, 
•flows,  bulla),  etc. 

a  sexually  (a-sek'ro-al-i),  adv.   In  an 
manner;  agaxnicaUy;  agamogenetically. 

For  what  are  tbe  phaniamena  of  Agamogenesb. 
generally  ¥  An  Impregnated  egg  develops  ' 
lorm.  A  ;  this  gives  rise  airmatifi  to  a 
forms.  H,  more  or  kas  different  from  A.   B  may  mu 
airruaUy  again :  In  the  simpler  case*,  however.  It 


C'flll 

off- 


oanruaoji  again :  In  the  simpler  case*,  however 
nntjtait,  aouulrln^  setiuJ  <  ftaraclersji^rodtH'oe 

Utiilry,  Layaernions.  p.  :U1. 

Asg&rd  (aa'gttrd),  «.  [<  Ieel.  dsgardhr,  <  dm,  a 
god,  +  gardhr,  an  inclosure,=  E.  yord4:  see  Aifl, 
garth*,  and  yard8.]  In  Aofw  my  (A.,  the  abode 
of  the  twelve  goda  and  twenty-aix  goddesaea, 
and  of  heroes  slain  in  battle,  formed  of  the  eye- 
browB  of  the  giant  Vmer.  In  the  midst  of  Aigard 
were  the  plain  of  Ida  (Iilavollr),  where  the  gods  assem- 
bled in  council,  and  Odins  throDc  (Hlldslrjair).  The 
several  gods  and  goddesaea  had  their  own  dwellings,  and 
Valhalla  (Odin's  hall),  niadsheuu  (the  specisl  hall  of  the 
godsl.  ana  Vlngolf  (that  of  tlie  goddesses)  were  common 
meeting-places  for  them  all.  Aigard  was  connected  alltt 
Midgard  <th«  earth)  by  Ibo  bridge  Blfrort. 

ash1  iaeh).  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  osrA,  assh,  cscac, 
eU<.,  <  AS.  dcbD.  car*  =  OHG.  one,  MHO. 
asch,  m.,  O.  esche,  f.,  as  Icel.  askr  =  Dan.  Sw. 
ask  —  OBulg.  fasika  s  Lith.  usie,  the  ash.]  I.  n. 
1.  In  bot. :  (a)  The  popular  name  ot  trees  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Frajcinus  (which  see).  Th» 

common  ash  of  Europe,  F.  nrtlaor.  Is  native  through  the 
greater  |xirt  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  ami  some  parts 
of  Asia.  U  b  a  hUKleon»  ornamental  tree,  and  la  eiceed. 
Ingly  valuable  for  lu  timber,  wbbti  Is  close-grained  and 
remarkably  tough  and  elastic  It  wss  therefore  In  early 
times  the  chlof  material  In  the  construction  ot  bows  and 
spears,  snd  at  now  largely  used  wherever  these  qualities 
are  needed.  In  Its  younger  stato  tbe  tree  Is  called  ground- 
aah,  and  a  variety  is  well  known  In  cultivation  as  weep- 
ing ash.  The  flowering  asb,  F.  Onu,  Is  a  small  tree  of 
southern  Europe,  soiuoUnies  culUvsuM  for  ornament  It 
yields  a  saccharine  eiudatiim,  m  hlch  forms  tho  best  known 
and  most  Important  of  the  various  kinds  of  manna.  In 
the  I'nited  States  several  species  of  the  genus  arc  com- 
monly known  under  the  name,  as  the  black  aslt,  ground- 
ash,  or  lioop-aah.  F.  mmbucifutia  ;  tlie  blue  aalu  F.  gyad- 
raiwmlutii ;  the  green  aalL  F.  riridu ;  the  red  asli,  /.  f  u* 
nrarew;  the  watvr  aah,  F.  vtefyrarnn ;  and  the  wlilte 
ash,  F.  AuuTimna.  The  law  la  the  most  valuaUe:  Ita 
wood  closely  resembles  that  of  the  European  aah.  and  Is 
used  fur  similar  purposes,  (b)  The  name  (with  some 
adjunct)  of  various  trees  or  shrubs  of  other  gen- 
era, generally  from  some  resemblance  in  foliago 
or  qualities  of  the  wood  to  tbe  common  ash. 
(Seo  below.)  (c)  Also,  in  parts  of  England, 
the  name  of  some  herbaceous  plants,  chionV 
umbelliferous,  as  tho  ground-a&n,  or  aehweeti, 
jF.gojwdium  Fodngraria  and  Angelica  sylrestris, 
and  the  sweet  ash,  Anthriscus  sylecstris. — 2. 
The  wood  of  the  aah- tree:  hence,  something 
made  of  aah,  aa  the  abaft  of  a  lanee  or  spear. 
My  grained  i,h  »  hundred  Umes  hath  broke. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ir.  5. 

Sah  of  Jerusalem,  an  old  English  name  for  woad  or 
dyer's  weed,  Imtit  tlndtrria  and  Keaeaa  lutrUa. — Bitter 
aah,  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  quaasla-lree,  Fierama 
exadsa.  —  Oapa  aatl,  the  EasAerpia  capciuie,  a  Urge  melhv 
ceous  tree  of  southern  Africa,  furnishing  valuable  timber.  — 
Poison  aah,  the  poiaou  sumac,  fUaa  irramM  Prickly 
aah.  a  name  given  to  spectva  of  .TanfAorvfum  (X.  A  mm. 
"rrruiir.l 


caninw.  X.  Clant-Hrn 


.  tbe  la  tier  ul* 


lied  sea «sAV^ 


QuaJOna  aah.  tn  Scotland,  the  aspen.—  Eed  aah,  I  Aus- 
tralia, tho  AfpAifenui  csceiaa,  a  tall  rhamnacsoiia  tree  with 
wry  hard  wood.  -  Wild  aah,  an  old  English  name  for  tho 
niountalrvajli.  Yellow  aah,  a  leguminous  tree  of  the 
tlidted  States,  Ctad™.*,*  ?ni.-fl.rnt.  BeeuefJeir.ireod.  (Seo 
alati  Aoop  asA,  M<NJnfai*n>aaA.  tra/er.nak.) 

II,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  t  he  aah ;  made  of 
aah. 

uh2  (ash),  n.  [E.  dial.  pi.  oxen,  Sc.  as,  ass,  pi. 
asses;  <  ME.  ash,  aske,  ascMc.aiscJte,  csrbe,  asxe, 
askc,  axe,  pi.  ashes,  ascites,  askes,  axes,  and  with 
older  term,  ashen,  ascken,  asken,  axen,  <  AS. 
asce,  avee,  axe,  pL  oaenn ,  cr$can,  axan,  arxan,  =  D. 
asch  =  OHO.  asga,  asca,  MHO.  asche.  cache,  O. 
asche  —  Ieel.  Sw.  aska  =  Dan.  aske  •=  Uoth. 
aim,  aah.]  1.  What  remains  of  a  body  that 
is  burned;  tho  incombustible  residue  of  c 
substances  (animal  or  vegetable) 
after  combustion;  in  common  usage,  any  in- 
combustible residue  of  materials  used  as  fuel: 

usually  in  the  plural.  As  a  commercial  term,  the 
word  generally  means  the  ashes  of  vegetable  autatanrca, 
from  which  are  extracted  tlie  alkaline  matters  called  pot- 
ash, pesrlash,  kelp,  barilla,  etc 
The  <ma  of  to  harm.  Dc/nne,  r*olydoroa  (H3IX  f- 
A  residue  consistbig  of  carbon,  orcarlwn  and  ath.  Cm. 
2.  Pino  material  thrown  out  of  a  volcano  in 


eruption.  HUiw 
the  comlmstlan  of  a 
mingled  with  In 
lava,  derived  In 
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Obsolete  plural  of  ask3.  Chaucer. 


the  not  rolb*  consolidated  material  by  the  expansive  force  ashen2  (ash'en  or  ash'n),  a.    [<  <w*3  +  -««*.] 
of  the  gases  which  H  contains,  and  In  part  from  mechani- 
cal pulverfiation  by  friction  In  the  chimney  of  the  volca- 
no,   Lunr  partlchM  are  called  tapiUi ;  cohfrtnt  muki 
of  still  larger  slxe,  KwfKv,  einderw,  and  bumc*    If  the 
erupted  ashes  fall  Into  water,  tbey  assume  a  scratflled  form. 
Rocks  of  this  character  have  been  called  ytnev  aqwvu* 
and  jrfttto-wf'URian.  See  farts,  volcano,  aud  to/". 
3.  /)/.  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when 
burned  j  hence,  a  dead  body  or  corpse ; 
remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
hale  <u*«  of  the  house  of  Lancaster '. 
'lTx 


Consisting  of  or  resembling  ashen ;  ash-colored": 
an,  "the  W»  hue  of  age,"  Scott,  Man 
vi.  14. 
ashen3*,  « 

ashery  (ash'e-ri),  it. ;  pi.  osheries  (-riz).  [< 
ash?  +  -cry.)"  1.  A  placo  for  ashes;  an  ash- 
hole.- 2.  A  manufactory  of 


Aslarch 

a  narrow  tool:  pointed,  when  wrought  with  a  tool  11111 
narrower;  rsistfeaferf,  or  quarry  /ami ,  when  the  joint* 
only  are  hewn,  the  face  of  the  atone  being  left  Irregular ; 
ynmm  rustic,  when  pitted  Into  deep  holes ;  Aerrishj-oosi*, 
wlien  tooled  obliquely  in  alternate  directions  ;  and  tisjn/sd, 
ed  wlui  a  pointed  hammer. 
The  athlrr  buttress  Imvea  ita  force. 
And  raiupart*  frown  In  battled  row. 


oodlcss  remnant  of  thai  royal  blood : 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.  I.  i 
B  Lac  It  ashes,  enide  soda. — Blue  ashes,  See  btnt.— 
Clarellated  ashes.  *e*  eUt  vtlatrd.  -  Dust  and  ashes, 

a  Scriptural  phrase  expressive,  when  applied  to  oue's  wit. 
of  deep  humiliation  :  as,  '•  1  which ani  nut  dutt atvl uso/*." 
Urn.  ivliL  27. -Ultramarine  ashes.  Sec  vllruimirinr. 
ash*  (ash),  r.  t.  [<  auk*,  n.]  1.  To  strew  or 
sprinkle  with 


UmrtU.  Letters,  Iv.  5. 
2.  To  convert  into  ashes. 

The  folded  Alter  paper  brought  Into  a  scarifier  and 
swAed  In  a  glowing  mume.    .twirr.  CAem.  Jour.,  V1IL  7i. 

aaharne  (n-sham'),  r.  [<  (1)  ME,  aschamen, 
ashnmtn,  i  AM.  ascamian,  asecamian  {=  MHO. 
fncameu,  ersehemcn,  O.  cracJuimcn) ;  mixed  with 
(2)  MK.  yshamen,  ysehamtm,  <  AS.  gt*mmian, 
gesemmian,  qtscomian  (=Ooth.  gashtman,  refl.). 
and  (3)  Mr!.  of'»(*/inmfN,  <  AS.  'ofscamiaH  (the 
last  two  in  Mfc.  only  in  pp.);  <  AS.  u-  (E.  «-■), 
AS.  at-  (K.  a-«).  or  AS.  of-  (E.  a-*),  respectively, 
+  ncamitm,  seeamiau,  shame:  see  <i-',  a-B,  «•-■», 
and  shame,  r.]  I.t  infmiu).  To  feel  shame;  be' 
ashamed. 

II.  froa*.  To  shame ;  make  ashamed,  f Now 
rarely  used  except  in  the  past  participle 
ashamnl,  with  the  force  of  an  adjective.] 

It  should  humble,  a*ham*  and  grieve  us. 

inmiir,  Works,  II.  417. 


(ash'et),  n.  [Sc.,  earlier  <w»rf,  <  F.  as- 
siette,  a  plate.]  A  large  platter  or  dish,  gener- 
ally of  an  oval  shape,  on  which  meat  is  brought 
to  the  table.  [Scotch.] 
ash-Are  (ash'flr),  it.  A  slow  Are  of  live  coals 
banked  or  eovcred  with  ashes,  used  in  chemical 
operations,  and  by  bakers  and  otliers. 
aah-fly  (ash'fll),  «.  The  oak-fly,  Cynips  ^n<t- 
cusjolii. 

ash-furnace  (ash'fer'nas),  ti.  A  kind  of  furnace 
or  oven  in  which  the  materials  for  glass-making 
are  fritted. 

ash-hole  (ash'hol),  n.    A  rei»sitory  for  ashes; 

the  lower  part  of  a  furnace :  an  ash-bin. 
ashine  (a-shin'),  prep.  /j*r.  as  adr.  or  a.    [<  a3 

+  */ii»f.^    Shining;  bright;  luminous. 

His  hard  features  ...  all  serin  and  tuhine  with  aloe. 

CharivlU  Bmntr.  Shirley,  ill. 

Ashkenadc  (ash-ko-naz'ik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Ashkenazim.  Eneye.  llrit.,  XV. 


aod  (a-shamd'),  p.  a.  [<  (1)  ME.  tulutmrd, 
(uchamed,X  AS.  dscamott,  mixed  with  (2)  ME. 
ysgkamai,  <  AS.  gctcamod,  and  (3)  MK.  <>/- 
tu-hamed,  <  AS.  'oficamxt;  pp.  of  the  preceding 
verb.]  1.  Affected  or  touched  by  shame;  abash- 
ed or  confused  by  guilt  or  A  conviction  of  sotno 
wrong  action,  indecorous  conduct,  or  other  im- 
propriety: hardly  used  at tributivelv :  followed 
by  of,  or  by  a  dependent  clause  with  fAuf. 

Tliey  shall  lie  turned  back.  I  hey  shall  be  greatly  a*auMM*f , 
that  trust  in  uraieit  luiases.  Is.  sill.  17. 

1  feel  sulhVlrntly  my  folly's  penance, 
'  at  sni 


an  grim  (ash-ke-iiaK'lm),  M.  pi.  [Heb.] 
Qertnan-I'olish  Jews>,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sephardiui  or  H|ianiid»-Fortuguese  Jews.  Ttiev 
form  about  m  |ier  cent,  of  the  Jewlati  race,  and  dltter  fmiii 
Hie  sephantlm  In  lltunry  and  In  pronunclatloci  of  Hebrew, 
but  not  in  diH  trlne. 

ash-key  (ash'ke),  n.  [<  +  tet;1.  a.  ma- 
p/u-try.]  The  key  or  samara  of  the  ash-tree ; 
the  pericarp  of  the  ash;  in  her.  (in  the  plural), 
a  representation  of  the  keys  or  y 
«amarasof  the  ash-tree,  uaeil  as  a  | 
earing.  Als<i  called  anh-ra nilltt. 


a  Abvssinia  of  the  conv.  a  I  QCCQ) 
I  of  tigrivr.  liruce.  Also  I  *JWI 
ganam  and  irabfrfr.    Soe  ^* — y — ' 


And  am  tukam  d 
roed  on  continually.       «r(.-aer,  Loyal  anhjeel,  t.  7. 
Those  who  base  tbelr  hopes  f.ir  the  future  on  the  nlori 
ous  revelation,  of  the  Bible  lie,.!  not  Ik-  at)ia«u>t  of  Its 
story  of  the  past.     Ihiuwi.  N  Mure  and  Uw  Btble.  p.  1.H1 
"Tliy  nanie?"  .  .  . 
",4i*<ii>»v<  am  I  fVi/  I  should  tell  It  the*. 
My  prtde  Is  broken  :  men  hare  seen  my  fall." 

7Vsiny»w».  Oeralnt 

2.  Reluctant  through  fear  of  shame  :  followed 
by  an  infinltivo :  as,  I  am  a»A<i»i«/  to  offer  it, 
it  is  so  little. 

1  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I  am  athauud.  Luke  svi.  s. 

He  was  not  ajsuiiwrcf  lo  answer  that  he  coahl  not  live  out 
of  the  royal  smile.  M<t«aulan,  Hist  Eng. 

ashamedly  (a-shS'med-ll),  adr.   With  shame. 

ashamedness  ta-sha'med-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  ashamed. 

Ashantee,  Ashantl  (a-shan'te),  n.  and  a.  [Na- 
tive name.]   I,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Ashantee,  a  state  in  western  Africa. 
II.  a.  Of  or  'tertainiug  to  Aahantee. 

ash  barberry  (ash'bsir'ber-i),  n,  A  name  given 
to  pinnate-leafed  species"of  barberry  (Jlerberi*) 
b<'longiug  to  the  section  Mahonia. 

ash-bead  (ash'bed),  n.  In  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  a  layer  of  ashes  placed  near  the  fire 
over  which  the  gum  is  melted.  The  pot  containing 
the  gum  is  pln<*«l  hihiI!  the  astn-s  when  the  heat  becomes 
t<  "i  great,  or  when  Uie  varnish  is  ready  for  mixing. 

ash-bin  (ash'bin),  h.    A  receptacle  for  ashes 

and  other  refuse, 
ash-cake  (ash'kak),  ».    A  cake  baked  on  or  in 

hot  ashes. 

ash-candles  (ash'kan'dlz).  ».  pi.  Ash-keys: 
an  English  nume  of  the  fruit  of  (lie  European 
ash-tree,  Fraximi*  deflator. 
ash-COlor  (ash'kul'or),  n.    The  color  of  ashes; 

a  clear,  neutral  grav. 
ash-COlored  (ash'kul'prd),  a.  Of  the  color  of 

a»be<;  cinrrous. 
ashen1  (ash'en  or  ash'n),  <t.    [<  ME.  *fMc*en,  < 
AS.  '(turn  i  Llosworth).  <  it*,  ash :  see  i/«/il  and 
-en-.]    lVrtaiuiiig  to  the  ash-tree  or  its  tim- 
ber ;  made  of  ash. 

lib.  asJicn  spear,  that  qulvrcl  a.  it  f 
sVryfcn,  U.  of  U,id  s  Meta 


bearing, 

aVshkokoCash-ko'ko),  n.  Anative 
name  in 
species 
called  ganam 

ct>»y,  2. 

n.    See  athlrr. 
W!h  (ash'lcVh),  a.    A  hopper  in  which 
if*  are  placed  during  the  process  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  soluble  salts  by  lixiviation. 
ashler,  ashlar  (ash'ler,  -lar),  n.    [Early  mod. 
K.  also  asller,  aider,  etc.,  <  ML.  atheirr,  a*chelir, 
achtier,  <  OF.  aMcr,  ashler,  <  OF.  aitelle,  aiwdt, 
auatcllr,  <  MI*  a&ulla,  a  little  board  or  shingle 
(cf.  L.  asxuia,  a  chip,  shingle),  dim.  of  h.  am* 
( >  It.  axxe  —  F.  ni»),  a  board,  plank,  also  spelled 
oris,  and  the  same  word  as  axi*.  axis :  see  asix 
and  o» (<•/.]   1,  A  block  oi  building-stone,  rough 
as  it  is  brought  from  the  quarrj- ;  such  stones 
collectively.— 2.  In  masonry,  a  squared  stone. 


Droved  ashler,  a  Scotch  name  for  ashler  of  Inferior 
quality,  whetlier  chiseled  or  random-tooled. 

ashlerlng  (ash'ler-lng),  n.  [<  ashler  +  -ing1 .] 
1.  In  rnrp.,  short  upright  pieces  to  which  laths 
are  nailed,  extending  from  the  floor-beams  to 
the  rafters  in  garrets. — 2.  In  masonry,  ashler 
used  as  a  facing  to  the  body  of  a  wall ;  bastard 
ashler. 

ashore  (a-shor'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a* 
+  sAerrf.]  1.  On  shore;  on  or  to  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  water:  as,  bring  tho  goods  ashore; 
the  ship  was  driven  ashore—  2.  On  land:  op- 
posed to  aboard  or  afloat:  as,  tho  captain  of 
the  ship  remained  ashore. 

ash-pit  (ash'pit  ),  n.  1.  A  place  of  deposit  for 
ashes  and  house-rubbish  generally.— 2.  The 
place  where  the  cinders  fall  under  a  furnace 
or  fireplace. 

ash-plate  (ash'plat),  n.  The  rear  plate  of  a 
furnace. 

ashrafl  (ash-raf'i),  a.  [ Pers.  ashrafi. ]  A  Per- 
sian gold  coin,  weighing  rather  more  than  53 
grains,  and  worth  about  $2.43. 

&Rh-Bhoot  (ash'shot),  n.  A  tube  leading  up- 
ward from  the  stoke-hole  of  a  ship  to  the  deck, 
through  which  the  ashes  are  lifted.  The  shoot 
Is  al*o  utilized  as  a  ventilating  shaft. 

Ashtaroth  (ash'ta-roth),  n.  [Heb.]  Plural  of 
.■fsAfoirf*. 

Ashtoreth  (ash'to-reth),  n.  [Written  Antorelh 
by  Milton :  a  Heb.,  orig.  Phenician,  name,  equiv- 
alent to  the  Assyrian  Jthtar.]  Same  as  Astarle. 
Ashnra  (ash'tt-rit),  n.  [Ar.  'twAir,  tenth,  <  'ash- 
ara,  ten.]  A  voluntary  fast-day  observed  by 
the  Mohammedans  on  the  10th  day  of  tho  month 
Muharram.  Hughes. 
Ash  Wednesday  (ash  wenz'da).  [ME.  anche-, 
ask-,  ax-Ktdnesday ;  ash2  and  If'edncsday.]  The 
day  of  Lent.  It  is  named  from  a  custom  In  the 
•ni  chi 


mr.  h  of  sprinkling  asln-s  on  the  heads  of  peni- 
tents aiimlttrd  to  penance  on  that  day.  The  origination 
of  this  ceremony  is  generally  attributed  to  tircgory  the 
I i rest.    According  to  the  present  rite  In  the  Roman  Path- 


A  tlraely.partcl  ghost, 

,  |Hile.  and  tilootlleai 
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as  distinguished  from  a  stone  which  Is  of  irregu- 
lar shape;  such  stones  collectively. 

Ashlar  stone*,  or  mAJ/irr  as  they  are  romni.inlv  csll.^l. 
an-  made  ol  various  sLfcs  on  tile  surfsre,  as  thr  t'KsrAi'tt  r 
ol  tlR'  edifice  may  require.  Enrir.  Brit.,  IV.  471. 

3.  Masonry  constructed  of  ashler,  wiwn  the 
couoh's  are  not  tegular,  but  |  .roke:i  up  l.y  tlie  use  of  stones 
of  dflTtretit  thlcknewi.  It  1*  called  Kr,,k?H  trsftVr  or  r.T,i- 
i/erw-run-Vf  luhtrr,     Sumll  itthlrr  f  iiilil.iyi,  utohe?  "f  tc« 

llian  one  fi.it  In  Im-ailtli,  f;,uf.ir  f«w.(.ri.  nn  »»li|er  f»m 
Int.  ki-,1  with  rubble  nrnther  Interior  w^rl.,  s^  in  all  iirtir*,*s 
but  the  liixnt  in  the  ,  ol  Ashler  i>  said  to  tie  ftlatid 
when  it  is  siutMklhcd  on  ttie  exjurted  fsre  ;  tindtd  prof*r. 


oik  Cliurch,  the  a»h«t  are  coiiseernted  on  the  alur,  sprin- 
kl«l  with  Imly  water,  signed  with  the  cmta,  ami  then 
etrewn  on  IIhi  fie*t»  of  tlw  elerny  and  pi-ople.  the  priest  re- 
peating, "  Memento '|»>si  rlnls  es,  et  incinrrem  rcverteria" 
(Kcnirmher  that  thou  art  dust,  and  wilt  to  dust  re' 
aahweed  (ash'wed).  «t.  [Fonnerly  also 
aish-weed;  <  ash*  +  trcvif1.]  Ttie  goutwort, 
j&gopodium  Podaffraria. 

ashy  (ash'i),  a.   [>rE.  asxhy,  asly;  <  a«*s  +  -*/.] 

1 .  Belonging  to,  consisting  of,  or 
ashes ;  hence,  ash-colored ;  pale. 

Of  osAys 

SAa*.,  i  Hen. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  ashes.  Chautrr. 

A  atari  (a'shian  or  a'z.bian),  a.  [<  L.  Asianus, 
<  Or.  'Ao-imiof,  <  Xcia,  Alsia,  a  town  in  Lydia, 
then  the  region  around,  extended  to  mean  what 
is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor;  in  Pliny  Asia  is 
used,  as  now,  for  tho  whole  continent.  The 
origi  ii  of  t  he  name  Xc«i  is  unknown .]  Pertain- 
ing to  Asia,  a  continent  extending  from  Europe 
eastward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  from  the 
frozen  ocean  on  the  north  to  tho  Indian  ocean 
on  the  south. 

Asianlc  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-an'ik),  a.  [<  Juan  + 
-ie  J    1 .  <  rf  or  pertaining  to  Asia  Minor. 

A  stlhibk-  writing,  evidently  of  immense  antiquity, 
wbb-li  prevailed  throughout  tlse  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  luis  be<n  designated  by  I'rofesair  Sajce  as  the 
AiianU  syllabar}'.     Irattc  Taylor,  1'be  Al|dlal.  t,  it.  lie. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteriwMl  by  Asia 
or  a  florid  and  inflated  style  of  literature. 

AsianiBm (a'shian- or  a'xfiian-izm),  «.  [<  .l«>m 
+  -ism. I  A  florid  and  inflated  style  of  oratory 
or  rhetorical  treatment,  such  as  was  character- 
istic of  the  Asiatic  Creeks  in  the  three  cen- 
turies preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Asiarch  (a'shi-ark),  «.  [<  1.1..  Asiareha,  <  Or. 
'.KanijixK,  <  Waia,  Asia,  the  province  so  called, 
+  &p,x>n;  rule,  govern.]  In  the  Homan  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  pro- 
vincial games.  Ttie  Aslan  hs  w,rv  rh.aj.-n  annually, 
and  .  eb  tirat.  d  the  games  wlmlly  or  In  part  at  their  own 

expense. 

It  hw  pn.itsstily  the  jnillcy  «,f  the  Romans  to  en.onrage 
eehtrall-ntlon  in  the  rt  llulous  organisation  of  tin  ir  prov- 
Incrs,  an.!  tlw  titles  "Ar.blrr,*ns  of  Asia"  and  Ainarek 
wera  prububly  intri.lu.  ed  by  them  into  Asls  Minor. 

C  T.  .Ve«<on,  Art  snJ  AxchatoU,  p.  164. 


Digitized  by  CiOOgle 


Asiatic  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-at'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Ann  lien*,  <  Gr.  Xoojmot,  <  'Asia,  L.  Ania,  Asia: 
see  .I.ohim.]  1.  Belonging  to  or  character- 

istic of  Ania  or  its  inhabitants — 2.  Character- 
ized by  Asianism.   Asiatic  cholera.   *tr  clwUra. 
Asiatic  pills.  In  in*/,.  pills  of  araenkiusoitd  ami  black 


II. 


A  native  of  Asia. 


Asiatidgm  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-at'i-sizm),  n.  [<  An- 
ultc  +  -i*m.)  Something  characteristic  of  Asi- 
atics ;  specifically,  Asiatic,  as  thstiriguished 
from  European,  modes  of  thought  and  life. 
IKarc] 

The  great  vtrojcnte  between  Prob-stantlwii  and  Atiati- 

ci-ui.  S4V  Kna.  Jntie.  ./  Kdueatitm,  XX.  7i. 

Asiaticization  (a-shi-  or  a-zhi-at'i-si-za'sbon), 
it.  [<  Anatiax  +  -Mion.]  The  act  of  render- 
ing Asiatic,  or  of  permeating  with  Asiaticism. 

The  .iWal.WMdon  of  European  We. 

J.  FUkr,  Amir.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  117. 

Asiaticlze  (a-shi- or  a-zhi-at'i-siz),  r.  f. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  A*intiei;ed,  ppr.  Asitttieinng.  [<  Asi- 
atic +  -ice.)  To  render  Asiatic ;  tinge  or  imbue 
with  Asiatic  ideas,  customs,  etc.  (Bare.] 

The  cluw  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  mark*  the 
niliniiiatl.ui  of  the  Arintiririn  t  tendency  In  Kuropc  saw 
drapnttain,  both  political  and  ivllglons,  firmly  established 
hi  france,  anil  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  In  half  of  Germany. 

J.  Fiike,  Amrr.  PuL  Ideas,  p.  llfl. 

A&ida  (M'i-dft),  n.  [XL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
beetles  of  tlie  subfamily  Andina,  containing 
numerous  wingless  species  with  ovate  bodies, 
inhabiting  desert  regions  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Aside  (a-sid'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  and  prep.  [< 
ME.  amde.  a  ride,  on  side,  on  *yd  (also  with  ad- 
verbial gen.  suffix,  agide*.  aeuti*,  u*y(lix):  see 
oa,  n3.  andWrfrl.J  I,  ode.  1.  On  or  to  one  side ; 
to  or  at  a  short  distance;  apart ;  away  from 
some  normal  direction  or  position:  as,  to  turn 
or  *taud  nxir/c.  ;  to  ilraw  a  curtjuu  a#i<lr. 
Tt*m  shall  set  atije  that  which  it  full.        2  KL  lv.  «. 

Je  from  the  multitude.      Mark  ril.  !£l. 
Tho  flame*  were,  hi.  .wn  nnifc. 

/>ryq>n.  Tat.  and  Arv. 
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AfdlidtB  (a-siri-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,<  Arilwt  +  -<nVr.] 
A  family  of  dipterous  insects,  or  flies,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  TetraehaUr  of  the  suborder 
Itraehycera ;  the  hornet-flies,  very  active,  pre- 
dacious, and  voracious,  preying  upon  other  in- 
sects, and  making  a  bumming  noise  in  flight. 
Asilus  (a-si'lus),  n.  [Nl,.,  <  L.  asilut,  a  gad- 
fly, horse-lly.]  1.  A  genus  of  two-winged 
flies,  of  the  family 
Atilidtr,  popularly 
known  as  hornet- 


Mies,  robber-llics, 
or  hawk-llics.  They 


1.  111311. 

in  a  state  of 


2.  Apart  or  separately  (fro 
withdrawal  or  exclusion  (from).  [A  use  of  axitlt 
r  quite  peculiar  f 


r  to  tho  United 


for  apart  nearly 
States.] 

I  alv.  thev  love  a«  ti.,1  dives  U«ht, 
i  merit  or  from  pmycr. 

[L  T.  Pectus,  p.  TO. 

..i  him  |E»iwnnHi|,  or  that  he  always 
If,  Is  iUuU  from  the  question. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  1117. 

8.  Out  of  one's  thoughts,  consideration,  or  re- 
gard; away;  off:  as,  to  lay  aside  one's  animos- 
ity; to  put  one's  cares  anidr. 

Without  taring  ati.it  that  .launtlnu  vatoar  which  hail 
tbn  terror  o(  crerjr  land  from  the  YMm  to  the  l^rt 
lieca.  .Wucui<iu.V.  Illat.  I'Jlit..  I. 

hWka  '  «n  "*ily  r«vi»Al  an  to  *»uncl»c>v  ami  a*  oftrn  na 

they  >lii  lis  thla  M-rvlcc,  wc  lay  theli^  ileijf. 

/'Aurrrtii.  Lettera,  |x  lii 

Su  man  can  put  abatract  notbnu  ii»*v  ciitln  tv  <t»ulo 
that,  tw.  If,  A.  /tor,.  trXlil.  UK. 

4.  So  as  not  to  be  heanl  by  some  one  present: 
chiefly  a  dramatic  use.  Thua.  .m  the  »t«i».  tu  utter » 
ipeerh  amir.  It  to  utter  It  III  •llch  a  manner  tliat  It  l«  a* 
aaincil  not  to  Im  beanl  by  Uw  ..ifccr  cbaractera,  ur  U>  bo 
hranl  only  by  tho**  fftir  whom  It  la  lntcndM. 

o  dear,  madam,  you  are  not  to  aay  that  b>  her  face !  — 
ttMide,  ma'am,  mA.  — Tile  whole  %cvnc  in  t<i  tw  it«.I>. 

SUridnx,  The  rrltlc,  ill.  1. 

II.  prep.  By  tho  aide  of ;  beside.  [Rare,  ex- 
cept in  old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Here  >lake  your  thirat  mitl'  their  liveliest  rill.  Lamlirr. 
aside  (a-sid')t  ».  [<  anide,  adtj]  Something 
spoken  and  not  heard,  or  sup|K>sed  not  to  be 
heard,  bv  some  one  or  more  present ;  especially, 
a  remark  uttered  by  an  actor  ou  the  stage,  and 
assumed  not  to  bo  heard  by  the  other  charac- 
ters on  the  stage,  or  to  be  heard  only  by  those 
for  whom  it  iis  intended. 

asiderite  (a-sid'e-rit),  n.  [<Gr.  <i-  priv.  +  aiAr- 
P>T1K,  of  iron:  see  n-18  and  «i((cri7<.J  A  me- 
teoric stone  which  contains  no  metallic  iron. 
See  meteorite. 

Asidinae  (as-iHji'nri),  «.  />/.  [NT..,  <  A  aula  + 
-ia<r.]  A  subfamily  of  atracheliate  heterome- 
rous  beetles,  of  the*  family  Trrw-ar'ioMiriir,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Anda. 

Asilici  (a-sil'i-si),  n.  id.  [NL..  <  .<«/.«.]  A 
name  given  by  Latreille  to  a  group  of  tetrachie- 
toua  brnehyeerous  dipterous  insects,  corre- 
«|>oniling  nioat  nearly  to  tho  modem  family 
Anlidf,  or  hornet-flie's.  Latwlllc  divided  the  l.ir'i 
nean  cena^  ArtM  Into  twuk-roon.,  which  he  called  d..v.r. 


ied  llie..  hllvli,K 
I-.^b  nil. I  ■  re- 

luarkiblj  «tr..nii  l»^>k 
with  wln.  h  tVv  i.!t  ron 
their  prey.  Ilu-v  ile- 
itroy  caterpillars,  yraai. 
hoopers,  and  even 
huney-bee*.  Their  lar- 
va1 live  under  tfTvlllld- 

2.  In  orwifA.:  (o) 
['.  c]  An  old  name 
"rtto,"J£Sw"'s"''     (Gesner,   1555,  to 
Brisson,    17130)  of 
the  willow-warbler,  Phyttmetmu*  troekilw.  (o) 
A  genus  of  such  warblers,    lirrhftein.  1H02, 
Asimlna  (a-sim'i-nll).  h.    [NL.  (cf.  (.'nnadian 
K.  nW«i*n^,  the  fruit;  nrimi'NtVr,  the  tree),  < 
rj«i«in<j,  the  northern  Algonkin  corruption  of 
southern  Illinois  nwriiuina  (pi.),  the  name  of 
the  fruit,  prob.,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  suggests,  < 
r/i*sri,  a  sleeve,  +  «<»,  pi.  n»iH<i,  fruit ;  from 
its  shape.]    An  nnonaeeous  genus  of  ahrubs 
of  the  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  States,  including  half 
a  dozen  Species.   Of  the«e  the  mutt  widely  dl»trtl»lb-d 
it  Ibe  cmumoli  patnw.  A.  triiubn,  which  im-omra  a  »ruall 
tree  and  l)«ir»  a  laive  edible  fruit.    Tlie  otliera  are  l»«r 
klinilo,  ciMittne.l  l.i  the  (llllf  Stal.  a.    Some  dnubtful  ape- 
rli  «  an-  al»«  cnillte.1  in  \ku.«  ami  the  tt  eat  liidiea. 
asinaryt  (as'i-na-ril,  n,    [<  L.  «*i»«ri».<,  < 
hh*.  an  ass:  see  «*>!.]    Asinine.  Hailtjt. 
asinegfW  (as-i-ne'go),  n.    [Also  minieo,  Sp.  <n»- 
wico,  u  little  ass,  dim.  of  Sp.  Pg.  o*«o,  <  L.  axi- 
m«:  see  «.«■.]    1.  A  little  ass.-2.  A  foolish 
fellow. 

Tie  iu  »i»tdni-wltt,^l  turd  '  thru*  baat  no  more  brain  than 
I  have  In  mine  elbow*  ;  an  aahnc^iy  may  tutor  thee. 

Shak..  T.  nod  «.'..  ii.  1. 

Also  spelled  ntsinrgn. 
asinine  (as'i-nin  or  -nin),  a.    [<  L.  a»iniitM.s,  < 
an  ass:  see  nasi.]    1.  Belonging  to  or 
characteristic  of  the  ass.— 2.  Having  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  the  ass:  stupid;  ol 
obtrusively  silly;  offensively  awkward. 

Thla  one  act  .  .  .  proclaim*  hlarivu'nim  nature. 

li.  ./i.JMOtii,  The  iH'Tll  la  an  Aat.  i.  C 
The  urareat  bbt'irlana  of  the  Selherlanda  often  rt  lievnl 
ttwlr  elephantine  ]at*->r»  by  the  miMt  ujrini/tr  iraluhi'l*- 

Mvltft/,  inttch  Kepubllc,  I.  hh. 

asinlnity  (as-i-nin'i-ti),  n.  [<  ihrinine  +  -ity. 
Cf.  .ML.  ovriHi'M*.  stnpidily.l  The  quality  of 
Vicing  asinine;  obstinate  stupidity. 

The  elephant »  dlacourae 
Will  ncurrallM  the  atnpkl  iMimsiru. 

TAe  Cenfur^,  XX VII.  M». 

aainns  (as'i-nus),  n.  ft^.,  an  ass:  see  ijm'.] 
In  ;oo7. :  (a)  Specifically,  the  ass,  Equu*  aMmit. 
(b)  [cap.)  GenericaUy,'  a  sutigenus  of  /.V/«im, 
including  tho  asses,  as  the  hemione,  onager, 
quagga,  zebra,  etc. 

asio  (a'si-o),  n.  [N'L.,  <  L.  atio  (in  Plinv,  with 
var.  reading  axio),  a  horned  owl.]  An  old  name 
of  a  horned  Owl.  It  waa  made  a  genua  by  Uriaioll, 
170U,  hariiiic  aa  type  the  commioi  lonjt  eared  owl  of  Kum|ie, 
A.  aim,  and  tike  name  hna  been  iriven  with  little  diM-rimt 
nation  to  aiuidry  honied  or  eared  owla.  >ow  uaually :  (ir) 
Jrrrj>  1  A  iienua  ixKiiprehendliia;  <mly  A.  <V<u  and  it*  Im- 
mediate relative*,  aa  .1.  uWmiuiii«>uof  North  America.  .1. 
<icci|r,f««M/,  the  short-cari'd  owl  etc.   See  cut  under  euV. 

<  hi  llic  specific  name  of  the  unall  led  or  irray  owl  of  North 
America,  .V'ru  a*io  lljnnariul,  now  £cer*  a*iivT 

Aslphonata  (a-si-fo-na't*),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nent. 
pi.  of  atiphonatun :  t*vt>  <uiphonatr.']  An  order 
of  acephalous  lnmcllibranctiiate  molluska,  con- 
taining headless  bivalves  without,  respiratory 
tulM's  or  siphons'  like  those  which  in  the 
iSi/iAowifo  convey  wafer  from  the  gills,  and 
having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  free.  Mutt  of 
the  .(iiiAiniaf/i  are  Axed,  the  fiM.it  Ileitis  Muall  or  want- 
ing, him]  uuiuy  secrete  a  liywiu*.  Tlie  order  Includes  lit 
itinera!  thi*»e  Idvaivrt  ln'st  known  and  newt  useful  anil 
valuable  to  man,  aa  oyster*,  pearl-oysters.  acollniM,  mus- 
sels, unlnt,  etc,  and  Is  now  divided  IntoalnHlt  l'J  families. 
Syni/itymi>iu  with  .IfracAia.  Also  ^toj.AoRMl,  Ariphtriiiata, 
Ari/'tivni.ta. 

asiphonat«  (a-si'fo-nat),  n.  [<  XI ^  aniphonntHt , 

<  (ir.  u-  priv.  +  irioav,  siphon  :  see  a-t*  and 
.<el|^h^l«<ltl,.  |  Xol  possessing  a  respiratory  tulx> 
or  siphon:  opposed  to  *i)itimuitf •;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Atiphnnata.  II.  A. 
Sicholnon.    Also  n^ipAoHiafe  i 


ask 

Asiphonia  (as-i-fo'ni-S),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same  ua 
Amiikonata. 

Asiphoniata  (as-i-fo-ni-a'ttt),  n.  pi.  [XL.] 

Same  as  Aniphonata. 
asiphoniate  (aa-i-f6'ni-«t),  a. 

WltC. 

ABiphonida(a6-i-fon'i-dji)p  «.  pi.  [NL.] 
as  Afiphoniita, 
-&fdS.    See  -irrsts. 

asitla  (a-sish'iii),  it.  [XT«.,  <  Gr.  aniria,  want 
of  food  or  of  aptM>tlte,  <  ioiroc,  without  food,  < 
ii-  priv.  +  rtiroj,  food.]  Loss  of  appetite ;  loath- 
ing of  food. 

ask'  (ask),  r.  [E.  dial,  also  ax  and  amt  (pret. 
a»t);  <  ME.  axken,  e*keN.  annihilated  a^en,  ns- 
sen,  mhen,  fjweH,  transposed  axeN,  urwu,  acxiert, 
ixxie»,  <  AS.  fi*c«iH,  often  transposed  arsiart.  Ax- 
tan,  riAmriN,  =  OS.  txc6n  —  Oh  ries.  axkid  =;  D. 
einehen  —  OH(l.  c'utefiH,  MHO.  eweAen,  O.  eisehen, 
keinrheit  —  Sw.  anka  —  Dan.  tr*kr,  ask  (cf. 
Icel.  a>skja,  wish:  see  irixA).  =  OBttlg.  inkati  = 
Bohem.  jinkati  =  Kusa.  iakatt  —  Lith.  jexkkoti 
aa  Lett,  eskdt,  seek;  cf.  8kt.  ^  uA,  seek,  de- 
sire.] I.  frans.  1.  To  request;  seekbywonbj 
to  obtain;  petition  for:  commonly  with  of,  in 
the  sense  of  from,  before  the  person  to  whom 
tho  request  is  made. 
Atk  coiibm-I  .  .  .  n'«'«1.  Jiuleea  xvlll.  «. 

2.  To  demand,  expect,  or  claim :  with /or;  as, 
what  price  do  you  a*k,  or  tt*k /or  It  T 

Atk  me  never  so  much  dowTy.  Ocn.  xxxlv.  1£ 

3.  To  solicit  from 
object,  i 

desired  :  as,  I  n»k  yot 
for  a  drink  of  wi 

4.  To  require  as  i 
exact. 


olieit  Trom  ;  retmest  of :  with  a  personal 
and  with  or  without  for  before  the  thing 
:  as,  I  tixk  you  a  great  favor ;  to  ask  one 


the  tmth  of  all  thla. 

Inn.  vU.  in. 

: 


The  exiireitce  of  a  stale  txtk*  a  touch  lonper  tlriMi  ti> 
duet  the  deahlll  bi  maturity.  A 
To  find  the  medium  a«br  some  share  of  wit, 
And  then-lore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit. 

Cowjxt,  tVjuren 

6.  To  interrogate  or  inquire  of;  put  a  ques- 
tion to. 

He  la  vt  aire,  oar  him.  John  la.  St. 

6.  To  inquire  concerning;  seek  to  bo  informed 
about:  as.  to  ask  the  way;  to  ask  n  question. 

Here  kennell'd  In  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  iu«a  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master. 

SAnur.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  !>M. 

7.  To  invite :  as,  to  auk  guests  to  a  wedding 

or  entertainment  To  ask  In  church,  to  publish 

lMimsof  marrtajte.  [TIm1  verb  ix*#  la  used  hi  this  phrase 
1**-*usc  tlie  publication  Is  really  an  inquiry  wlwther  any 
one  can  state  any  valid  objection  to  the  marri&fie.  ]  ^  fiyn. 
1  to  4.  Aft.  RnjitfMl,  />y.  llrmand.  Claim,  /Squire,  Solirti, 
Hr**e'h,  Entrrut.  Cnvre,  ^iiMifiVofe,  Implvre,  Importune. 
A\k  is  Uie  irenerle  word  in  litis  list :  it  implies  neither  that 


wlml  Is  asked  must  be  rendered,  nor.  on  the  other  1 
that  it  would  tie  a  favor.  Drmaud,  claim,  and  reymra  aak 
Imperatively  nr  autboritatlvely  ;  the  others  call  fi^  a  favor 
with  different  detrreea  of  uniency  or  humility,  liwteh, 
rtUicit,  entreat,  importune,  and  sometimes  fee//,  imply  great 
urRcncy ;  ernre.  m)nj irate,  and  impturt  Imply  jrrvat  urgen- 
cy and  great  dependence  or  htunillly.  Jici/ve«f  It  a  little, 
more  formal  or  cwrefully  tivll  than  us* .  at.  your  atten- 
dance U  re,[Hr*i*d,  fw  t  la  primarily  to  ask  aa  a  lunrjiar: 
sometimes,  by  the  hyperbole  ol  s.h  |»I  uaue.to  ask  a*  a 
favor,  real  or  professed  :  aa,  I  fee?  your  pardon,  tin 
and  ofniiH  more  often  refer  to  tlitiurs ;  re  jnire  applies 
often  to  action :  aa,  he  demanded  tils  share :  lie  da 
the  whole  ;  he  rryuin«f  me  to  cisnc  ;  lie  required 
posif  to  liack  ruy  deniaml  and  aulwuuttlate  my 
Solicit  is  invent,  but  lea*  ao  than  the  wonU  Ihut  follow  II : 
as,  ho  sefiWfof  my  vol*.  Hreen-k  Is  nioat  applicable  to  the 
act.  if  ukltmontheicroiinitof  pure  favor,  f.otreal  Implies 
continued  appeal  or  repreaentationa  of  a  moving  kind. 
Our*  u  almost  or  quite  abject ;  like  beg,  It  has  been  taken 
Into  polite  forms  of  speech,  and  hi  that  use  roblied  of  moat 
of  it*  force.  Supptuate  and  implort  are.  fltruratlvcly, 
modes  of  prayer,  aa  to  a  superior  Im-Iiik  .  they  Imply  unrrtit 
or  desperate  appeal,  perhaps  ill  many  wonls.  To  »s«j«r- 
fwiie  Is  miHTally  to  l*g  In  a  rsmlau-nt,  w<»rytng  ' 
with  uruency,  but  iH-rbopa  without  espreial  dep 
or  humility. 

To  atk  and  Itave,  command  and  he  obeyed. 

Martutee,  Tamburlaine.  I.  Ir.  1 
To  nhjht  we  hold  a  nilemii  stipiwr,  ilr. 
And  111  royisMf  your  presence'.     .SA.it.,  Marlieth,  III.  1. 
These  matters  could  not  lie  thus  carri  d  without  a  krgg-d 
and  IwrTow'd  force  from  worldly  authority. 
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The  irUBrd*  i^iencd  the  d 
proceed  no  ftirther,  ;otd 


h-tloverrmient,  II.  5. 
ind  the  practicable  are 
asomible  and  impractl- 
l.aurl!,  Democracy. 
knlKltt 

/it'm  Ibe  prtae. 


avn.  Ijuicclot  and  Walne. 

e  w  ere  told  that  we  could 
ere  re'fwrcd  to  alitcbt. 

/'o.iKfe,  Sketches,  p  II. 


.  !' 


The  port  was  crowded  with  Ulnae  who  haste nni  to 


te  enterprise. 
Bancroft,  UUt 


1-.9..I.M. 
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HI*  ayea,  his  silence,  did  beeeeeh 
For  more  and  more  and  more  o(  love, 

William  Herri*.  Earthly  Paradise,  n.  tit. 
Lett  I  should  fear  and  fail,  and  miaa  Thee  so, 
Who  art  not  missed  by  an)'  that  t  ' 
Jfrs.  " 
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i  origin:  perhaps  <  OF.  'at  canon :  at,  <  h. 
ad  Ulan,  to  the ;  eancet,  pi.  of  cawx,  unassibilated 
(Picard)  form  of  eheanee,  >  ME.  chance,  chaunce, 
E.  chance.    Cf.  perchance.]    I.  adr.  Perhaps. 


Time.  Uie  avenger  1  unto  tlx*  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  cyrs,  and  heart,  and  erave  of  the*  a  (rift 
ffynwi,  Childe  llaroid,  It  lau. 

Wehare  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  wehavcnip- 
pHcaleJ.  we  have  prostrated  winclvw  before  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  It*  Interposition  to  arreat  the  tyran- 
nical bauds  ill  lit*  ministry  and  1-arliament. 


lyKbltoler*? 

r,  Yeon 


to  be 


Did  Uiey  hear  m«, 

nppHented/ 

Implore  your  help  In  these  pathetic 

Pope,  Imit,  of  Uorace,  II.  L  Sri 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceaa'd 
With  alight  denial.  Shot. .  T.  of  A.,  11. 1. 

D  and  S.  Atk,  Inquire,  Queelion.  Interrogate.  Atk  la  here 
also  the  generic  word  ;  it  la  simple  and  Informal  Inquire 
may  he  uaed  In  tlie  endeavor  to  he  civil,  of  it  may  express 
a  more  minute  exaiulnaUou  Into  facta :  aa,  to  inquire  (Into, 
aa  to)  the  causes  of  discontent.  To  <pteMum  In  thla  sense 
unpltea  the  asking  of  a  series  of  questions.  It  bring  sup- 
posed that  the  truth  I*  hard  to  get  at,  through  Ignnrance, 
reluctance,  etc.,  In  the  person  questioned,  luterronale  ia 
esseutlally  tbe  lane  aa  question,  bat  more  formal :  aa,  to 
queetion  a  child  or  aervant  aborit  hia  conduct ;  to  tnferm- 
pate  a  witness,  au  applicant  lor  office,  etc.  ifUeetuminy 
or  inlerrooation  miitlit  be  refc-iited  «lur»  asirtrv; 
-  n,  or  inquirim,  would  meet  with  a  " 

a  man  of  rare  Intellect,  »e  abould 


a  question,  i 


If  we 


n,  Letters  and  Social  Alma. 
I  promla'd  to  inqu  ire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  fur  the  fair  Btanra. 

.S/UA  .T.  ..flheS.  I.  • 
Bat  alnce  I  licard  him  make  reply 

Ii  many  a  weary  hour  ; 
T  were  well  to  ,/uettum  lilm,  and  try 

II  yet  lie  keeps  the  |mwer. 

Tennyton.  The  Talking  Oak. 
To  quettion  and  fto]  interrwntU  [are]  to  aak  repeatedly, 
and  in  the  latter  case  inure  authoritatively  than  la  Uie 
fonner.  OiiWi,  English  Hyuoliynies,  p.  lirj. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  request  or  petition:  with 
for  before  tin-  thing  requested :  aa,  atk  for bread. 

r  /<"■  candor  and  Justice ;  Uiey  do 
l  to  any  system. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 


i  it.: 

2.  To  inquire  or  make  inquiry  ;  put  a  question: 
often  followed  ' 


by  of. 


by  after  or  about,  formerly  alao 


t  after  my  ni 

Oct.  mil.  ». 

ask3  (aak),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  anker,  atcar,  atkerd, 
atkard,  <  ME.  title,  spelled  otiee  arslt,  <  AS. 
dthexe  (found  but  once,  iu  a  gloss),  appar.  cottlr. 
from  'atjitheixe  =  <  >S.  egithatta  =  OD.  eggedutt, 
tgdit,  later  heghdijutc,  haegkditsc,  now  hagedit, 
h'aaadin  (simulating  D.  haag  —  E.  Aa*2,  bodge) 
=  OHO.  egidekta,  MHO.  egedehtc,  0.  eidechtc,  a 
newt ;  appar.  a  compound,  but  of  uncertain  for- 
mation ;  perhaps  <  AS.  "agi,  ege  =  OS.  cgi  = 
OHU.  cgi  —  Ootb.  agit,  fear  (see  atce  \  +  -there, 
OHO.  -dehta,  repr.  a  Teut.  ^  "thakt,  make,  fash- 
ion (seen  also  in  OHO.  MHO.  daks,  O.  dacha,  a 
badger,  OiiO.  dchsala,  MHO.  dchsel,  a  hatchet, 
ax,  in  Or.  t/«twv-,  a  carpenter,  artisan,  tu{w.  a 
bow,  etc.:  see  tectonic,  architect,  toxic),  =  Ski. 
■J  takth,  make,  fashion;  tho  sense  'awe-  or 
fear-maker'  suiting  the  popular  dread  of  lizards 
and  othnr  reptiles.]  A  newt.  [Prov.  Eng.  aud 
Hcoteh.] 
aaka  ( as'ka),  n.  [Kuaa.  aMa.] 
with  a  round  top  and  without  ei 
hv  the  Huaaian  peasantry. 
cance1  (a-»kans'),  adr.    [First  in  early  mod. 


Atcannc*  |var.  nekaune*\  that  he  walde  far  hero  pre  ye. 

Chaueer,  Sununoner'a  Tale,  L  S7. 

Keeping  a  coojnt«nance  tucancee  ahe  understood  him 
not.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia. 

Therewith  he  rayaed  hia  heavy  head  alight, 
Atkanneee,  ila  I  indeed  and  thlukest  tnou  no. 

Uaetuvjne,  Klowrra.   (.V.  K.  D.) 

askant  (a-akanf),  adr.    [Early  mod. 
aicant,  aiikaunt  aaraunf,  later  fi 
Cf.  ojrtoatora^uiaf.]  Bid. 
WUh  an  eye  oaaanf.  Cmeyer,  Iliad,  ii.  dir. 

aaker1  (aa'ker),  n.  [ME.  otter,  atkere  ;  <  atk1 
+  -er1/]  One  who  aaks ;  a  petitioner;  an  In- 
quirer. 

To  give  to  every  other.  Hammond,  Works,  I.  W. 

Sir  Ar.  Difbp,  The  Nature  of  Bodies. 
asker2  (aa'ker),  u.    [E.  dial,  alao  atcar,  atkard, 
atcard,  lukerd,  atkal,  ete. :  see  u*i'J.]    Same  aa 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
a&kew  (a-«ku'),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao  oai.no, 
atcuc,  a' sine;  appar.  <  n»  +  tkric,  q.  v.  C'f. 
equiv.  Icel.  a  tka.~\  In  an  oblique  position; 
obliquely;  awry;  out  of  the  proper  position  or 
arrangement ;  hence,  askance ;  sidelong. 

When  ye  ki»  re,  or  look*,  on  ni«  naieir. 

Then  doe  I  dir.  Speneer,  Sonneta,  riL 

Me  [Kcplerl  found  that  thla  planet  (Mara|  moved  in  an 
I'llipae  or  oval  curve  roeinit  the  sun,  which  was  situated 
rather  dakete  near  Uie  mulitie. 

W.  K.  Clifont.  Lecturca,  I.  Tb. 

askllet,  jirep.phr.  as  flffr.  [Appar.  <  a3  +  *sl.ile, 
uppnr.  of  Suand.  origin,  repr.  by  AS.  tecoth, 
s(vv>|.,  teyl*  (of.  in  comp.  srcolh-eoc,  scgl-egede 
=  Ieol.  tkjoleygr  —  Sw.  skelogd  —  l>an.  skct'ojet, 
squint-eved)  —  Icel.  xkjdlijr  =  Hw.dial.  tijalg  = 
D.  scheel  =  OHO.  swinA  (ttcelh-),  MHO.  tche'leh, 
tthel,  (5.  tcheel,  tchel,  oblique,  squinting;  hence 
Icel.  tka-la  =  Hw.  tketa  =  Dan.  tkcle,  make  a 
wry  face.]    Askant.    Up.  Ilall. 

asking  (as'king),  ».  [<  ME.  <tsii'i»<^,  ajmngc. 
etc.,  ^AS.  dteung,  dxung,  <  dtcian,  a*k :  seo  o*il.] 
1.  The  making  of  u  request;  a  pelitinn:  as,  it 
may  be  hs.l  for  the  atking.—  2.  I'roelamatinn 
or  publication  in  church  of  tmnna  of 
See  to  atk  in  chnrrh,  under  auk'1. 

askingly  (iis'king-li),  adt:    Iu  an 
manner;  with  expression  of  request  or  desire. 
(Rare.] 

H.iw  lUtTMiT^y  its  footsteps  toward  me  bend  ! 
It  seems  to"  say,  "  And  have  I  Uien  one  friend  '" 

CoiervS-je.  Young  A«(«L  1798). 

asklent  (aa-klenf),  adt'.  A  Scotch  form  of 
aidant. 

askos  (as'kos),  n.  [Or.  he%6c,  a  wine-skin:  see 
a«eus.]  In  clastical  areha'ol.,  a  vase  imitating 
more  or  leas  closely  the  form  of  a  wine-skin. 
Such  vases,  of  lUniacan'ur  lireek  w,.rkmanshlp.  are  of  not 
unt'i'Tnmi'n  nccmrcme  in  Ituly,  and  are  often  provided 
with  a  foot  an<l  a  handle.    Also  neru*. 

Asia  (as'la),  n.  An  uneiont  Pereian  mcft-iure  of 
land,  probably  a  plothra  (which  see). 

aslaket  (a-slftV'),  r.  i.  and  t.  [<  ME.  atlaken, 
<  AS.  detarian,  slwken,  loosen,  remit,  <  d-  + 
efodau,  slake:  see  a-1  and  tlake,]  1.  To  abate; 


E.  also  written  atcancc,  u^-nn •>'■,.,  «kmm 
askn unt,  atkaunte,  atconce,  a  fuMnce,  a  sconce,  in 
the  earliest  recorded  form  (Palsgrare,  1530)  a 
scanche ;  with  a  later  variant  atkant,  q.  v.  Ori- 
gin uncertain.  C'f.  atqttint,  atklent,  atUint,  and 
atkric,  atkile.]  Sidowise;  obliquely ;  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  eye;  askant. 

But  Kustum  ry'd  atkanee  the  kneeling  yonUi. 

Jf.  Arnold,  S<ihrab  anil  Huitum. 
a  wintry  eye. 

The  lYlnresa 


arlakt  my  inxid  wil? 
iyfy,  Enidiuea,  Anal,  of  Wit.  p.  179. 

2.  To  moderate ;  mitigate ;  appease ;  satisfy . 

A  tie  iaste  astated  waa  his  mood. 

CAaurcr,  Knight  s  Tale,  L  see 
When  mounilng  altars,  purgd  with  cnlmies  Ufe, 
The  black  infcrnall  Kurloa  ih>en  oatasv, 

Siguier,  F.  g.,  I.  111.  S(L 
The  beast  tliat  prowls  about  in  search  of  blood, 
Or  rcpllle  that  wlUiin  the  Ireachrruu*  brake 
Wait,  for  Ibe  jvrey.  upooUed,  IU  hutne  r  to  *et«*e. 

A.«tAey,  Karaguay,  I-  It. 


nfjnvj. 

the  evi 


ppr. 

aside,  a' 

l».  Iwiw  ire  lliev 

That  triim  tli.lr 


(a-«kans').r.  f.;  pre  I.  anil  pp. 

(<  ajskance1,  adr.J    To  turn 


[Rare.] 

rappd  in  Mith  inlainl^s 
mi  intMlcctls  itrkanse  their  eyes  ! 

.Sfl.iJr.,  Lucrece,  L  GST. 

askancjs     askancest,  adr.  and^on;'.  [Karly 


aslani  (aa-la'ni),  «.  [Turk.,  <  atlan,  artlan,  a 
lion.]  A  Turkish  silver  eoin,  worth  from  1 15  to 
120  aspers.    See  atper-. 

aslant  \a-slant'),  prr;).  phr.  as  adc.  or  a.,  and 
j>r^p.  [ME.  attantc.  o  tlantr,  ationtc,  earlier 
on  alontc,  on  strut:  <  «3,  on.  +  .«f«nf.  tf.  Sc. 
atklent,  atcicnt.]  I.  ndr.  or  a.  In  a  slanting 
or  sloping  direction;  oblique;  obliquely;  not 
perpendicularly  or  at  right 


In  Armor. 

13.  prep.  Slantingly  across ;  athwart. 
There  la  a  willow  grows  aeLint  a  hrook. 

SAat,  Hamlet,  lv.  7. 
Tlie  swelling  npland  where  the  side-long  sun 
AttanX  tlie  wooded  grove  at  evening  goes. 

Lona/tUoo:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

asleep  (a-«l*p'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a,  [Also 
on  tltep  (Acts  liii,  36);  ME  atle/te,  aslape, 
ontltrpe,  etc.,  (.  AS.  on  thpjte,  in  sleep ;  (.  a$  + 
tteepT)  1.  In  or  into  a  state  of  sleep:  as,  to 
fall  atkrp. 

He  [Slarral  waa  fast  asleep.  Judges  lv.  n. 

By  whispering  wlodi  soon  luU'd  ntteep. 

MUttm.  1,  Allegro,  I.  116. 
And  there  within  the  hollow  lay  .  .  . 
Aalaug  the  golden-heaided  child, 
Atteep  and  rosy. 

Wiltietm  Morrie.  Earthly  Paradlaa.  III.  32. 

2.  Figuratively — (a)  Dead;  in  or  into  a  state 
of  death :  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
literature. 

Concerning  them  which  are  tutetp,  .  .  .  sorrow  not, 

1  The.,  iv.  U. 

(fc)  Dormant;  inactive;  idle. 

buring  this  lni|ulsition  Julia's  tongne 

Waa  not  adeep.  Apron,  Don  Jaan.  t  li&L 

3.  Having  a  peculiar  numb  feeling,  accom- 
panied by  or  passing  off  with  a  prickly  tingling 
sensation.  Thla  condition  is  produce!  usually  by  pro- 
longed pressure  on  Uie  nerve-trunks,  and  consequently  la 
must  frequent  Iu  the  anna  and  legs. 

His  legge  .  .  .  waa  atl  adepe,  and  In  a  manner  sterke 
stul.  rtfoff,  tr.  of  Erasmus  s  Apo|il>tliegms,  p. 

4.  .Vaiif.,  said  of  sails  when  the  wind  is  just 
strong  enough  to  distend  them  and  prevent 
them  from  shaking. 

aslope  (a-slop'),  pp.,  or  prej>.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a. 
[<  late  ME.  a  tlope,  either  <  a$  +  tlopr,  n.,  or 
else  for  atlope,  atlopen,  'slipped  away,'  <  AS. 
dtlo/ten,  pp.  of  dttipan,  slip  away,  <  d-  +  tlupan, 
slip:  see  n-1  and  tlopr,  a.  and  «.,  aud  sfi'p.  Cf. 
alight1,  of  similar  double  formation.]  In  or 
into  an  inclined  or  slanting  position  or  direc- 
tion ;  with  leaning  or  inclination ;  deflected 
from  the  perpendicular;  with  declivity  or  do- 
scent,  as  a  hill. 

Set  them  not  nprlght,  but  aelope.  Aaron,  Essays. 

aslugf  <a-slug'),  adr.  [<  a3  +  s-JhjjI.]  In  a 
sluggish  manner.  [Rare.] 

Ills  boat 

That  cornea  oWu^  against  the  stream. 

Fotherbv.  Atheomastlx,  II.  12. 

-asm.  [<  Or.  -aet'Af,  <  -aiciv.  after  -t-,  equiv.  to 
-/ffuOr,  <  -i'nv :  seo  and  cf.  -asf.l  A  suffix 
of  Oreek  origin,  occurring  instead  of  -inn  after 
-i-,  as  in  enthntiatm,  miaxm,  etc. 

asmanite  (as'man-it),  n.    A  form  of  silica 

found  )n  some  meteorites.  It  hns  lieen  supposed 
to  be  orthorhoinlilc  In  crystallLzalion.  but  is  |irooab]y 
identical  with  triilyinSte 

Asmannshauser  {as-manx-hoi'r-frr),  n.  A  brand 
of  wines  made  at  Asmannshausen,  in  Nassau 
on  the  Rhine.  These  wines  are  l.-dh  red  and  white,  live 
furnier  being  incipeclH]  repute  fiirfu)('.\c4*Ueut  flavor  ami 
color,  though  not  keeping  well, 

asmatography*  (as-ma-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [<  LGr. 
(rffworo; jwOof,  writing  songs,  <  (wr/iarmpnOrit', 
write  songs,  <  ("Jr.  $nua(r-),  a  song  ({  a"Jrn: 
sing.  >  ult.  E.  rule,  q.  v.),  +  joiiom-,  write,] 
The  art  of  composing  songs. 

aamear  (a-emer  ),prrp.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  a* 
+  snifvir.)    Smeared  over ;  bedaubed. 

I  came  into  SniilliAeld.  and  the  atiaincful  place,  lielng  all 
aemeetr  with  BUh,  and  fat  and  Mmxi.  ami  foam,  vermed  lo 
•tick  to  me.  IKetene,  (Irent  Kipectatlona.  xi. 

Asrnonean,  Axmonteaa  (a»-m(i-ne'Bn),  a.  and 
n.  [<  LL.  Jtmonan*  or  Atmonettt.  representing 
Heli.  Khatmon.]  L,  a.  Pertaining  to  Asmoneus 
or  Asmonwus,  a  reputed  ancestor  of  Matta- 
tliiaR,  the  first  of  the  Maeeabees  and  the  father 
of  Judas  Maceaba>us,  who  lived  about  165  B. 
c. ;  hence,  pertaining  to  the  Maccabees.  Seo 
Maceabean. 

II.  pi.  One  of  Uie  family  of  Asmoneus;  a 
Maceabean. 

asoak  (a-sok'),  prrp.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.    [<  «S 

+  sofii.)    In  or  into  a  so 

dilion;  thoroughly  wet. 
asocial  (a-«S'ahal>,  a.    [<  Or.  h-  priv.  (n-l»)  + 

*on/»/.J    Unsocial ;  antagonistic  to  society. 

As  new  marliid  elements  arc  ft.micd  If)  tin-  •1i«lnucrai- 
ini:  pr"Ki*«*ies  of  dlscam',  IIm'  ra%-ag<-«  of  wlll'  h  tlo-y  lliere- 
U|h«i  ni  celerate ;  n.  new  pn«1in-t«  of  an  ««l  ..r  antlao- 

'"p'Vl! 
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Also  Asopina. 
par.  <  L.  Aso~ 


aaomatoM 

uomatoua  fa-iio'ina-tuB},  a.  [<  Or.  hsitfumc, 
without  a  body,  <  3-  prw.  +  <su/m(t-),  body.] 
Without  am  ;tt  <  rial  body;  incorporeal.  [Hare, J 

A&opia  (it-ed'pi-a),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  ^wdw.J  A 
genua  of  pyralld  moths.  A.  fariuatis  is  the 
meal-moth. 

Asopinae  (a*-o-pl'ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Asopvs  + 
-♦**<*•.]  A  subfamily  of  bctoroptstroos  insects, 
typified  by  the  genus  Atopw 

Aoopas  (n-«<'i'pn«),  n.  [NL, 
pus,  Or.  A-rur-tic,  name  of  several  rivers  and  of 
a  river-god.]    A  genua  of  heteropteroua  iu- 
eeeta,  of  tho  family  PentaUmidat. 

asor  (as'or),  n.  [Heb.l  A  ten-stringed  musi- 
eal  Instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  played  with  a 
plectrum,  and  supposed  to  have  borne  some  re- 
semblance to  the  nebel.  8.  K.  Handbook  Mus. 
Inst.,  p.  10. 

aap1  (asp),  *.  [<  ME.  asp,  aspe,  apt,  <  AS. 
*tm,a*pe,aspe,espe,tnD8priM-d  rr>s,s:V.esps 
OHO.  <upa,  MHO.  aspe,  0.  crpe  =  feel,  asp,  asp, 
e*pi,  aspen  wood,  r=  Dan.  8w.  asp,  aap;  origin 
unknown.  The  E.  form  aspen  ia  prop,  an  adj. : 
see  aspen. 1  A  European  tree  of  the  poplar  fam- 
ily, Populus  tremuia.  In  America  *  similar  species, 
P.  trmmlttdn,  Is  known  u  Ui«  quaking  up,  or  upon. 
Ill*  white  poplar,  /'.  otto.  It  alao  sometimes  called  the 
isasf*  asp,  Tho  torsi  arp*n  It  alao  common, 
up'J  {aap},  n.  [In  ME.  a»  L.,  aspis;  OF.  asps  = 
Ft.  aspic  (>  F.  aspic,  >  E.  aspic*,  q.  v.)  =  Sp. 

v  asp  id,  aspide  — 

Pg.  It.  aspide, 
<  L.  aspis  {as- 
pid-),  <  Gr.  ao-x/f 
\aa-ii-),  an  asp, 
Egyptian  vi- 
pt-r.J  1.  Avery 
venomous  ser- 
pent of  Egypt, 
celebrated  in 
connection  with 
the  story  of 
Cleopatra  a  sui- 
cide, it  It  identi- 
fied with  greatest 
probability  with 
•*,  a  snake  about  l.r> 
sicn  commonly  applied  to 
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.  -Ilh  botL  . 
tiroes  called  eoVAein  or  luparamfaf. 
asparaginou3  i  iis-iia-raj'i-nns),  a.  [<  aspara- 
gus +  -i»2  +  -okj.J  BelouRing  to  asparagus; 
resemb!iriKa«pnragus;  specifically,  baring  ten- 
der edible  shoots  like  those  of  asparagus;  as, 
asparag\nout  plants. 

asparagus  (as-par'a-gus),  n.  [<  L.  asparagus,  < 
Gr.  aaratxtyor,  Attic  aatapayvc,  asparagus ;  said 
to  be  of  Pen.  origin.  In  ML.  by  aphereeis  also 
sparagus,  svaragt,  >  It.  sparagio,  OF.  esperage, 
>  early  mod.  E.  sperage,  sparaae,  tpcrach.  The 
ML.  form  sparagus  was  in  E.  altered  by  popular 
etymology  into  sparagrass  and  sparrow-grass 
(sometimes  simply  grass),  which  were  until  re- 
cently in  good  literary  use.]  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asparagus,  especially  A.  officinalis.— 2. 
leap.']  A  large  genus  of  plants  of  the  old  world, 
natural  order  LUiacete.  That  which  la  cult! rated  In 
gardens,  the  common  asparagus,  or  Atparamu  oJMnoli* 
ha*  a  much-branched  item  rising  (roni  Ihlel  and  matted 
perennial  roounecka,  and  amall  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
The  narrow  thread-like  so-called  leave*  arc  in  reality 
branchleta  (rowing  In  clutter*  In  th<  axil*  of  the  true  but 
scale  like  leaves.  The  root*  have  a  Mtteriah  i 
(*,■.<■,  ami  the  (talk  ia  In 
atruent,  bat  not  very 


to*  homed 
Inches  ions.  Tt 
the  Xaia  nm^t,  a  spec 
related  to  ana  rei 
diaiw.  It  la  of  a  mottled 'green 
and  brown  color  wlUi  the  akin  of 
Hit  neck  dilatable,  though  Iota 
an  than  that  of  toe  true  cobra. 
That  aerpent  la  of  frequent  on- 
ewrrence  iloug  the  Nile,  and  la 
the  aacred  aerpenl  of  ancient 
Ecrpi,  repreaenuBd  ccenmonly 
In  art  a*  a  part  of  the  head- 
dreat  uf  king*  and  dlvlultlea, 
and  often  connected  with  their 
emblems  aa  a  trnibol  of  r»)al 
power.  In  arcniBolqET  It  la 
■maJhr  known  aa  the  uneuj. 
9.  The  common  viper  or 
adder  of  Europe,  a  feebly 
poisonous  serpen^  for- 
merly named  Vipsra  com- 
munis, now  Ptlias  bents,  ft 
the  family  J~iperi<Ur.  See 
cut  under  adder. — 3.  A 


India 


lemrth  of  S  or  4  feet. 
D  cobra.  Xaja  trip* 


Afparagufrbeetle  (f"n*efer»(  j if*.afty 
,  },  d,  mmS  *,  hMtlr.  raw  nnd  lArT^r.  natural 
M'« ;  c  ami/,  etfgt  *od  \kt*x.  eeUff ©J. 


ryouna;  ahoot  eorered 
Tlhe  apranta  cuntaln  the 
called  (Uparatrin. — French  or  Prussian  aapaxayua,  • 
najne  In  tome  part*  of  England  for  the  Bcehy  apike  of 

OrnifAe^oiuin  Pyrtnsintm, 

asparagus-bean  (as-par'a-gns-ben),  n.  See 
bcani,  1. 

aapaxagus-beetle  (a8-par'a-«us-be'tl),  n.  A 
name  given  to  two  species  of  leaf-beetles  (Crio- 
cerida)  of  tbo  nonus  ('rievjeria,  C.  asvaragi 
(Linnaeus)  and  V.  dnodecimpHnctata  (Limis- 
us),  which  prey  upon  the  asparagus-plant. 
IViui  apeclea  were 
Imported  Into 
the  United  Matea 
from  Europe. 
Both  the  beetle* 
and  tbetr  larva) 
feed  upon  tho 
sapanwroa  -  plant, 
but  the  damaso 
la  principally 
done  by  the  lar- 

blackialt  beueatli. 
the  thorax  being 
mldlth  above, 
and  the  elytra 
ornamented  with 
yelkiwiah  apota  of 
varyluKellelil.  C, 


u  an  Ee7P*t*»  n,yal 

oTsunuryother'por-  SJa^u*''  1" 


Aspic  and  aspick 
Aapalacidae  (t^-v 


i  Kcrpenta, 

>r  poetic  forms, 
s'i-de),  n.  pi.    Same  as 

Spatacidit. 

AspalaciajB  (as-pal-a-si'nS),  n.  pi. 
Spalacina. 

aspalathua  (a^-para-thiis),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  iairi- 
aoBoc,  a  prickly  shrub  yielding  a  fragrant  oil.] 
1.  An  unknown  aromatie  thorny  shrub  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocrypha  and  by  some  of  the 
old  herbalists. 

I  gave  a  iweet  anwU  Ilka  < 

8.  [cap.]  The  South  African  broom,  a  large 
genua  of  African  plants,  natural  order  Legvmi* 
nosa,  with  small  heath-like  leaves,  and  gener- 
ally with  yellow  flowers. 

Aspalax  (as'parlaks).  n.   Same  as  Spalax. 

asparagi  i  u*-par'a-jl),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  pi.  of  as- 
paragus.1  In  bol.,  scaly  shoots  from  under 
ground,  as  in  asparagus.   Also  called  furious. 

asparagtc  (as-pa-n»jrik),  a.  [<  asparagus  + 
-if.]    Same  as  aspartic. 

asparagin.  asparagine  i  os-par'a-jin),  n.  [<  as- 
paragus +  -ins,  -iitea.)  A  crystallized  sub- 
stance (CiHgNjjOj)  found  in  the  iuico  of  as- 
|i»ntp-iis,  oeeta,  and  other  vegetables,  in  the 
of  cereals,  and  in  leguminous 

Ilia  an  amide  of 


<lu<«f*rtMjvuNr(df<J  It  nearly  uniformly  reddiah.  the  elytra 
havlas  twelve  small  black  niww.  The  larva*  vf  the  two 
apoelra  rwembje  each  other  ctoavly ;  they  arc  nearly  cylin- 
drical, tapering  aocnewhat  toward  the  head,  ahlnhia;,  and 
of  a  dirty  ollve-jrreea  color, 

asparagus-stone  (as-par'a-gus-Bton),  n.  A 
yellowish-green  variety  of  tlic  mineral  a] 
occurring  in  Spain  in  small 
tals. 

asparamlde  (u«-par'a-mitl),  n.    [<  aspar(agin) 

+  amide.]    Same  as  asiiaragin. 
asparginic  (as-pllr-jin'ik),  a.  [  <  aspar(a)gin  + 

-ic.  ]    Same  as  aspariie. 

asparmatt)  (aa-par'mat),  n.  [<  aspar(a)m(ide) 
+  -nff'.]    Same  aB  aspartate. 

aspartate (as-par'tat), n.  [< aspart(ie)  +  -afci.] 
Any  salt  of  aspartic  acid. 

aspartic  (aa-pftr'tik),  a.  [(aspar(agin)  +  -f-tr.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  asparagin.  Also 
asparagie,  asparginie.-  Aspartli:  add,€tUIX01,  a 
tnitallliie  add  derived  from  asparagin. 

aspet,  n.   An  old  spelling  of  <wt>»  and  axy*. 

aspect  (aa'pekt,  formerly  as-tiekt'),  n.  [<  ME. 
aspcet,  <  L.  aspectus,  seeing,  look,  appearance, 
countenance,  <  aspicerc,  look,  behold,  <  <i<i[to, 
+  speccre,  look :  see  sfttcic*  and  spv.]  I.  The 
act  of  seeing,  or  of  looking  at  anything ;  view ; 
gaze;  glance;  look.  [Archaic.] 

Some  other  mistrota  hath  thy  awent  aspeefi. 

t**k.,  C.  of  B..U.  * 
Bb  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground.  Sertt. 
Meeting  the  cold  Bipert  of  Duty_ 

0.  w.  Boltm*.  Aittocrat,  xL 
2.  Countenance ;  look  or  particular  appearance 
of  the  face;  mien;  air:  as,  a  mild  or  severe 
aspect, 

Wiacr  prince*  patron  the  arte,  and  carry  an  Indulgent 
aipeef  unto  scholars.  Sir  T.  Bmmr,  HWllglo  Medici,  11  X. 
Vet.  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
asprosnisdV 


Waal  a  eotleglaU  ospeef  has  that  fine  Elisabeth  sr.  halt, 
whore  the  fountain  plays !  /. a  mfl.  Old  Benchers. 

4.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  a  thing  may  be 
viewod  or  contemplated:  as,  to  present  an  ob- 
ject or  a  subject  in  its  true  aspect;  in  a  doable 
aspect;  a  favorable  aspect 

Something  loftier,  more  adorned, 
Than  ia  the  common  ospacl,  daily  garb. 
Of  human  life.  ITerasworfA,  Prelude,  v. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  a  right  to  make  new  words,  aa 
they  are  needed  by  the  froth  aspects  under  which  life  pre- 
sents Itself  here  In  the  New  World ;  and,  indeed,  wher- 
ever a  language  la  alive,  it  grows 

Lowttl,  Introd.  to  Mglow  Papers,  1st  aer. 

5.  Practical  bearing  or  reference.  [Kare.] 
The  aspect  of  atonement  Is  obviously  toward  creatures, 

»  urking  'Tlecta  on  tbem,  noioo  God. 

J.  Gilbrrt,  Christ,  Atonement,  p.  147.  (>'.  X.  I>.) 

6.  View  commanded ;  prospect ;  outlook. 
Tliis  town  has  a  good  aspect  toward  the  bill  from  whence 

wo  descended.  tietJyn. 
I  Sow  used  In  this  sense  mainly  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  the  compaaa :  aa,  a  booae  has  a  southern  atpeef  or  ex- 

rire.| 
In  astrol.,  the  relative  positions  of  the  plan- 
ets as  they  appear  at  any  given  time  to  an  ob- 
server upon  the  earth;  the  combined  look  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  earth.  The  aapecta 
are  nine  In  number:  (1)  ecmlecitilc,  a  difference  of  longi- 
tude of  mr  ;  (S)  aemssquare,  of  U' ;  (3)  textile,  of  00* :  (4) 
<in(nttle,  of  72* ;  (6)  square  or  qnartile,  of  00* ;  to)  trine,  of 
lar  ;  (7)  aeaqulquadrale,  of  lii' ;  (a)  blqulntlle,  of  Its' ; 
(V)  opposition,  of  lao*.  To  tbeae  may  bo  added  eon]nnc- 
tioti,  wbldi  occurs  when  the  plant's  have  the  same  longi- 
tude. Georf  usp-efs  are  tho  temlscstllc,  senile,  oulntlle, 
trbie.  and  btuuinUle.  Bad  «spse<s  are  the  semlaqnare, 
square,  seaquiquadrate,  and  oppoaltlon.  Jfursifane  oa- 
;wets  are  sucb  aa  are  formed  by  the  hosiaea  In  horary  a*> 
trology  and  by  the  seen  tares  of  the  planets  in  nativities. 
The  glorious  planet,  Sol.  .  .  .  whose  med  ctnahte  eye 
-.'orrecu  the  111  aspect*  of  planet*  evil. 

SkaJk.,  T.  and  C,  L  a 
We,  tliat  behold  the  tad  aqwts  of  heaven. 
Leading  sense  ) diluted  men,  feel  grief  enoetgh 
To  know,  though  not  to  speak,  their  miseries. 

ftoH u.  ami  Ft.,  Thierry  and  Theodaret,  111  a 

8.  In  her.,  tbo  position  of  an  animal  with  ref- 

8ee  ombwlacnif.-  Aapect  of  n  pla^^i^Iirn1!  the^firS: 
tlonof  Its  normal.— In  full  aspect   .'•ame  as  a/rvntc.  2. 

In  Irian  aspect,  in  a  position  between  a/rvnH  and 
nnssoiif.— Mesial  aspect.   Src  in-«vi(. 
aspectt  (aa-pekt'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  aspectarc,  look  at, 
view,  freq.  of  aspiccre,  look  at :  see  aspect,  ».] 
To  behold ;  look  upon. 

T!appy  in  Uieir  mlatakea 
The  northern  pole  atprei 


[  him  sincere. 
,  Character  ol  Good  Parson.  L  11 

3.  Appearance  to  the  eye  or  mind;  look:  as, 

the  physical  aspect  of  the  country. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muxxled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up. 

K.  John,  H  1. 


t  people  wbueu 
Trmrff,  l>.  of  Lncan,  In  Heroic  Virtue, 
aspectable  (as-pck'ta-bl),  a.  [<  L.  aspectabilts, 
that  may  he  seen,  <  aspectarc,  soe,  look  at :  see 
aspect,  r.]    1.  Capable  of  being  seen ;  visible. 
What  U  In  this  aspectatsV  world  t  Bay,  Creation. 

2.  Fair  or  fit  to  be  seen. 

Via  VltUwU,  the  cuperfaofs  street 
Where  he  lived  mainly. 

Brovming.  Sing  snd  Book,  I.  E>7. 

[Rare  in  both  senaes.] 
aspectant  (as-pek'tant),  a.  [<  L.  a*pertoa(f-)», 
ppr.  of  aspectarc :  see  as]tect,  r.]  In  her.,  same 
as  affronte,  2. 

aspected  (as-pek'ted),  r».  a.  [<  asfiect  +  -cuf*.] 
It.  Looked  at ;  viewed.— 2.  Having  an  aspect 
or  look.  [Bare.] 

Your  lawyer's  face,  a  contracted,  a  tubtUe,  and  Intricate 
full  of  onirics  ami  turnings,  a  IftbyrlnUiean  face,  now 
"  r,  now  circularly,  every  way  isspeer^d. 

B.  Jomm,  Cynthia's  Revels,  It.  1. 

aapecting  (as  pek'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  ospecf.] 
Same  as  affiants',  2. 

afspectiont  (as-pek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  a«r><rel»o(n.), 

<  aspicere,  look  at :  see  aspect,  n.]  The  act  of 
viewing  or  looking  upon  ;  view. 

A  Moorish  qocen.  upon  •uptrlim  of  the  picture  of  An- 
dromeda,  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one. 

Sir  T.  Brmm*. 

aspectOT  (as-pek'tOT),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  "aspertor, 

<  aspicerc,  look  at :  see  rurpecf,  a.]  A  beholder; 
a  spectator.   J.  Dacics.  [Rare.] 

The  flrst-nsentioned  |gn]ranlam|  may  contract  a  muscle, 
or  relax  the  rigidity  of  an  eye  lid,  but  it  is  the  second 
[animal  magnetism)  that  throws  the  diligent  asjiecfor  Into 
paroxysms.  Jim  BVf.  Eaa  on  -Samuel  Koote. 

aspen  (aa'pen),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  n*7>en,<  AS. 
'wsptn  (not  authenticated ;  =  OFries.  cspen  = 
D.  eajjen  en  O.  cspen,  a, ),  <  'asp,  -rsjv,  asp,  +  -ett  ; 
see  asp*  and  -rti'J.]  I.  n.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tree  named  asp. 

Nur  asprn  leaves  confeas  the  gentlest  breett.  (/ay. 
2.  Tremulous,  like  an  uspen-loaf ;  quivering. 

II.  n.  [A  mod.  substantive  use  of  the  adj., 
prob.  due  to  such  phrases  as  aspen  leaf,  as/>n% 
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aspen 

the  usual  form  in  poetry,  and  is  also  common 
in  prow.] 

111b  liiiiul  «SL-tl  quake 
AiiJ  trcoible  like  a  leafe  of  A*pin  grccne. 

JSjxaeer.  V.  t,..  I.  It  Dl. 

Only  the  pattering; 

3lsdc  a  sound  of  growling  rain. 

Lvuvit,  singing  Leaves, 

asper1!  (na'per),  <?.  [<  ME.  ciaprr,  asperc,  <  OF. 
(M/>rr,  <  L.  asper,  rough ;  origin  undetermined.  J 
Rough;  rugged;  harsh;  cruel;  Ravage.  Chuvccr. 


,  Nat.  Hist.,  i  173. 

asper1  (as'pi-r).  ».  [Short  for  L.  sjriritus  asjier. 
a  translation  of  Or.  xits.um  <!aoe,  rough  breath- 
ing: see  «>iri/  uml  asper*,  a.]  In  (»'r.  gram.,  a 
sign  (')  placed  before  or  over  an  initial  vowel 
or  p  to  show  that  it  is  aspirated,  that  is,  pro- 
nounced as  if  A  preceded  it ;  the  rough  breath- 
ing- Thus,  of  =  hot;  pic  =  Aria.  |in  Latin,  and 
boitro  In  inwlrrn,  wor.U  derived  from  tlw  Greek,  aspirated 
r  Is  rrptvaoDtnl  ny  rA,  tus  til  rAimmo-iis.  rAyfA<n,  the  A  be- 
ing silent  tn  Ui«  modem  pronunciation.! 

asper9  (as'per),  n.  [=F.  <uprr=ilt.  aspero.  < 
ML.  aspcrns,  asprus,  aspcrum,  asprum,  \  MUr. 
atnronv,  prop.  neut.  of  fioTj»r,  white,  in  Turk- 
ish this  coin  is  called  agcha,  lit.  whitish.  <  aq, 
white,  +  -chit,  •/»,  equiv.  to  E.  -tsA1.]  An  old 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  sili'cr  coin:  now  only  a 
money  of  account.  A  piaster  is  considered  njmi)  to 
100  ipool  nsjjcrs  or  lau  current  ones.  One  current  sj.per 
la  equal  to  fuar  ninth*  of  a  United  Slates  tuilL 

Demanded  of  roo, 
For  what  1^  valued  at  so  many  aipen, 

Mauiugtr,  Tlie  Renegado,  L  1 

aspera  (as'pe-rtt),  n  [NL.,  fetn.  of  L.  asper, 
rough.]    Saino  an  asper-artery. 

asper-artery  (as'pi-r-iir'te-ri),  it.  [<  L.  aspera 
arteria,  or  arteria  aspera,  a  tr.  of  Or.  apr>:pia  rou- 
X< lit.  rough  artery :  w»  asper1,  artery,  and 
trachea.}    Tho  trachea  or  windpipe.  C'our*. 

asperate  (aB'pe-riit),  r.  t.  [<  L.  asjvratns,  pp. 
of  nxixrarc.  roughen,  <  asper,  rough :  nee  atpcr* .  | 
To  make  rough  or  uneven  in  surface,  sound, 
etc.  [Kare.] 

The  level  surface  i>f  clear  water  bring  br  agitation  as- 

ptrattd.  /h»Jrte.  Work*,  I.  OnX. 

asperatlon  (iw-pc-niShon),  ».    [<  atptratc  + 
-ion.]    A  making  rough.  Ratify. 
asperga  (as-perj'),  r.  t.;  pret,  and  pp.  aspergett, 
(=  F.  axperger,  <  L.  a»)Krgere, 
<C  lid,  to,  +  sjtargere,  sprinkle:  see 
,  uud  cf.  asjKtsr.]    To  sprinkle. 

Each  thing  in  i>rder,  ai  bc-fore, 

His  piou*  bands  array. 
Atptrffr  lii*  shriue ;  and  tlien  one*  mora 

B«  uk<»  111*  cliorfitl  way. 

Huluvr,  tr.  of  StliillcTS  Kridoiln. 

aapergeoiref,  «•    [OF.,  also  an/ieritoir  (mod.  F. 
ajipcrsmr) ;  ef.  ML.  anpergrrium ;  <  L.  aapergc- 
see  twptrgr,  and  cf.  <ui>trtjillut.] 
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Asperifolia  (aa'per-i-fo'li-e),  «.  pf.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  a»peri/oliu» :  bcc  ayprn/o/ioa*.]  Same  aa 
/*or«.vt««o!Hr. 

asperifoliate  (aa'per-i-fo'li-fit),  a.  K  NL.  «*- 
p(r(/()/«if«#,  <  Ij.  asprr,  rongh,  +  folium,  leaf: 
»ee  <7*/«~rl  and  foliate.]  Having  leaves  rough 
to  the  touch. 

aBperlfolious  (as'per-i-fo'li-tt*),  a.  [<  NL.  <i#- 
piri/oliu«  :  see  aspvrijoUate.]  Same  aa  lUjteri- 
foli'ate. 

asperHy  (as-per'l-ti),  h.  ;  pi.  asperities  (-tlx)- 
[Knrty  mod.  K  atperitif,<  ME.  atprcte,  <  OK. 
ii/iprrte,  mod.  F.  d/;rff<?  and  a*pMte,  <  L.  <t#/)f- 
nfoff-)*.  roughnens,  <  o*/kt,  rough :  aco  a»perl.] 
1.  lioughneaa  of  surface;  unevenneaa:  opposed 
to  fmouthness. 
Ttic  pora  and  «-wnl«i  of  dry  bodies. 

JA*fr,  Works,  I.  883. 
Four  tbonaanil  pioneers  wm  sent  In  advaivce ...  to 
conquer,  in  some  .CekTec,  the  tuprritin  of  Hie  rond. 

/ranj,  Orauada,  p.  SSO. 
3.  Kooghnesaof  sound;  harshness  of 
ciation. 

Tbo«e  tllssultancea  and  atprrities  which 
.  .  .  our  dlclloo.    7  R'arfvn,  lilst.  of  Eiat. 

3.  Harxhncss  of  taste ;  sourness. 

The  iw/vnfjr  of  tartarvus  salU.  Bp.  ScrktUy,  Stria,  «  SO. 

4.  Roughness  or  rnggodness  of  temper;  crab- 
bedness;  bitterness;  severity:  as, to  ehide  one 
with  asperity  ;  "  asperity  of  character,"  La»a\>r. 

It  could  only  have  limn  th*  strong  pol'U«d  feeling  of 
WarloQ  wlileh  imild  liars  Induced  him  to  censure  Ui* 


asphalt 

1AM  and  ilarulrr  are  the  words  most  uaed  to  speaking  of 

iulurv  to  reputulioD  In  Its  rrlalion  to  the  poMible  revor- 
ery  of  diimaim  at  law.  To  Utm-t.  therefore,  iift^n  9iu;gesss 
Hi*  |irciuUai>'  l'i»e  by  defamatton ;  ItUI  la  strictly  erteeteil 
by  pubiltatlon,  wtill*  «bi»«Vr  Is  strictly  by  wont  of  mouth. 
i'-W  l».  literally,  to  msk«  ono  tscem) » II. :  H  saggnta  a 

abusive  sort-  Sea 


aVcry. 

I  aru  lint  sure  . 
for  arper*in>t  tbe 


Mlscnerer  V"U  wiwld  ruin  a  person  or  u  jrov 

In  by  spreadini;  eulunuilca  to  ttfjantr  iIkiq. 


I  ous'it  not  to  call  you  v 
the  family, 
ftrtr&mw,  Ingolibby  I^grnda,  1, 3 


you  must  urgl 

LfUoted  >ry 
tbw-  trade  or  art,  ev 
lllxral.  make  it  their  I 
another. 

Tbon  s|tt<*st 
afasafcrrsf  tbinc  own  motlier  s 
You  >na/ern  our . 
They  are  not  well  as  yon. 


DUraeli.  Alneil.  of  Ut.,  II. 
tbnac  tliat  should  be  the  moat 
ueas  to  disdain  and  oafuuiuisfc 
Hp.  Sprat. 

■eakeat  againM  thy  brother;  thou 
rs.  L  ». 


SAa*..Cor.,  L  1. 
If  lam 

Tradw'ti  by  Ignorant  tongues,  .  .  . 
Tb  but  tlw  fnle  of  place,  and  tin  rough  brake 
That  virtuo  must  go  through. 

Shot.,  Hen,  VIII.,  t,  2. 
Ills  I  Dr.  Kendritk's)  virulent  attack  -m  Johaaon's  Muvke- 
apeare  may  be  presened  lor  lis  total  want  of  literary  ,le- 
ceucy.  . /.  Uv  liMUd  all  the  gviilu.  of  tbo  age,  ainl  >aa 


proud  of  doing  It.        /.  lri,rarii.  m     Autli..  p.  SI7. 

When  I  Bud  the  Ural  of  men.  In  rank  and  gcnlua,  hating 
one  another,  and  becoming  alanderers  anil  liars  hi  order  to 
iot'vr  mid  rili/y  an  oppouent.  ...  1  look  back  In  valu  on 


aroua 


p.  a. 


In  Aer., 


ind  Aloxta 
wunc  M 


,  p.  an. 


ppr.  asperijing, 
sprinkle. 


re,  sprinkle 
Same  as  axpcrmrinm 
asperges  (ns-per'joit 


[LL 


pers.  sing,  future  ind.  of  L.  asivrgere,  sprinkle: 
see  aspergeA    Iu  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.:  (u)  An 
antiphon,  taken  from  the  Miserere,  intoned  by 
the  celebrant  and  suug  by  the  choir  before  the 
solemn  inaaa  on  Sundays,  during  which  the 
priest  sprinkles  with  holy  water  the  altar, 
clergy,  and  people.  With  some  modification*, 
the  same  rite  is  practised  in  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental churches.    (6)  The  sprinkling  performed 
by  the  priest  during  the  antiphon. 
aapergill  (aa'pcr-jtl),  «.    [<  ML.  asptrgiUus, 
q.  v.]    Same  as  aspcrsoriaai.  1. 
aspergilla,  n.    Plural  of  asjiergittum. 
aspergilli,  ».  Plural  of  a*nrraillus. 
aspergilliform  (as-por-jin-form),  a.   [<  ML. 
aspergillus,  q.  v.,  +■  L.  forma,  shape.]  1. 
Shaped  like  an  aapergill  us  or  sprinkler.— 2. 
In  bat,  brush-shaped ;  made  up  of  numerous 
spreading  hairs. 

aapergillum  (aa-per-jU'um),  n. ;  pi.  aspergilla 
(-it).  [ML.:  see  aspergillus.]  1.  Same  as  as- 
personam,  1. — 2.  [rap.]  iSfL.l  A  genus  of 
mollusks,  the  watering-pot  shells,  of  a  fam- 
ily AspergillifUr :  a  svnonym  of  lircchites.  La- 
marck, 1TO9, 

aspergillns  (as-p6r-jil'us),  n. ;  pi.  asfierqiUi  f-l). 
[JIL.  (in  sense  1),  <  L.  asprracrc,  sprinkle  (see 
asprrgv),  +  dim.  •<7/ii».]  1.  Same  as  asptrsnri- 
en,  1. — 2.  (rv'yi.l  [NL.]  A  genusof  hyplioray- 
eotous  fungi,  including  several  of  the  common 

Utlllds.  .Some  of  the  apei'lci  have  been  fiiund  Ut  be  only 
couidiul  forms  of  rorrespiindinif  species  of  Kurotium,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  Is  true  ..f  all.  Several  have 
been  delected  io  tb.  buiiuii  cur  *Od  In 


pruae  i*7  MittoD  with  such  ajoen/y. 

/.  D'ltrmU,  Quar.  of 
A  myall»t,  .  .  .  without  any  of  that  political 
which  is  iui  unwomanly  aa  a  long  beard. 

-Vacantly,  Air  William  Temple. 
5.  Disagreeableness ;  unpleasantness;  difficul- 
ty :  as,  '•  the  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty," 
Jiarrotr,  Sermons,  III.  xlii. 
Tlie  allurements  of  praise  and  tbe  aiperitie*  of  censure. 

.NKMiner,  h'nnie  and  tilorj", 
"SyH-  4.  jtrri'mioi^,  //ar*Anrf#s,  etc.    See  acriiwmitf. 

asperlyt  (ast'perdl),  adv.  [Knrly  mod.  F.  also 
aspnly.  <  ME.  a*i*rly;  <  «<y*rrt  +  -/ya.] 
Koughly;  sharply;  vigorously. 

ilea  to  strike  on  land,  anil  thcrv  as- 

f- 

Sir  T.  F.iyA,  The  Gorcraour,  1. 17. 

aspcrmatism  (a*-per'rna-tinm),  it.    [<  Or.  ii- 

priv.  +  eriltuu(r.),  »eed,"+  ■ism.']  1.  Al»enec 
of  aetninal  seer*-tiou.— 2.  The non-emissiou  of 
semen  in  the  sexual  orgasm,  owing  to  its  re- 
flux into  the  bladder. 

aspermatOUB  (a.i-per'ma-tus),  a.  Same  as 
a*i>crntous. 

aspermous  <as-p*r'mus),  a.  [<  NL.  aspermvs, 
<  Or.  o<rT<vwof ,  seedless,  <  u-  pri v.  +  ts-ipua,  seed : 
soo  #;ierm.]    In  hot.,  destitute  of  seed. 

aspornationf  (as-per-ua'shon),  n.  [<  L.  osper- 
niiM»(m-),  <  of/ierxari,  ]ip.  'asjiematus,  disdain, 
spurn,  ncgleot,  <  ah,  from,  +  ejarraari,  despise, 
spurn.]  1.  A  despising,  etc.  Bailey,  1731.— 
2.  Neglect;  disregard.  Johustm. 

aaperne&St,  N-  TME.  asprencsse;  <  asper*  + 
-Ness.)   Harshness;  severity.  CAauw. 

asperotUr  (as'per-us),  a.  K  L.  asper,  rough 
(see  asper* ),  +  -ous.]  Hough  to  the  touch;  un- 
even ;  harsh ;  severe. 

asperse  (as-pire').  r.  t. ;  prot.  and  pp.  aspersed, 
ppr.  aspersing.    [<L.  aspersus,  pp.  of  o^perjrrrr, 
besprinkle,  bespatter:  seo  aspergc.]    1.  To  be- 
sprinkle; scatter  over. 
JLwrm  and  sprinkle  the  attendaata. 

J.  Ilfth,  Klagellnm,  p.  1I.B. 

wlUi^ler^^s^pu^^ 

ens.  ma/le  pare.  £.  B.  TvSor,  trim.  IMIWre,  II.  39a. 
2.  To  bespatter  with  foul  report*  or  false  and 
injurious  charges ;  tarnish  in  point  of  reputa- 
tion or  good  name ;  slander;  calumniate. 

With  blackest  crlnves  atpertd.  Cunyer,  IUad,  vl. 

What  pcrplesod  na  most,  was  to  think  who  could  be  to 
baae  a*  to  iwjierss  the  character  of  a  family  so  barmlon  as 
oura.  OofdVinifA,  Vlcat,  *lv. 

-  Syn.  1  Arj-rr*.  Defame,  Calumniat*.  STanrfer,  ifa/iirn, 
Tnt,lur*.  LUmI,  Vilify,  decry,  depwUte,  dUpanwe.  slur, 
run  ibiwn.  lampoon,  blacken.  Tbea*  wurds  are  all  descrip- 
tive of  attempts  to  injur.-  reputation  by  false  stati  menta. 
They  al  I  apply  primarily  and  chlclty  to  rwrsona.  There  tt 
often  little  or  no  dtltrivncii  between  them.  ^«j-ie»e  Is, 
literally,  to  tcspatu-r.  as  with  mud  or  dirt :  it  anmetimm 
implies  in)nry  b>  n  putatl.m  by  Indirect  inslnuatloa.  f>e- 
Jamt  is,  literally,  to  I.  »er  tlie  fame  or  repute  of,  to  brim; 
toward  infamy,  to  make  charges  that  arc  more  open  and 
wciijbty  tliuii  aspersions,  rafuinniate,  sfanoVr,  and  Ma- 
lum represent  t/ie  most  deliberate  and  dciully  assaults 
UIM.II  replltatfi.il.  Tlie  cuitintnolf-vr  is  ni.nt  often  tlie  in- 
ventor of  tbe  faUebfK^U  lie  ciretiJab-*,  Tbe  ttitrutrr/f  Is 
le*#  Invrnthe  and  m.^re  se^-ret,  his  work  l»ellie  Bsnerally 
Wliind  tbe  hack  of  tbe  injured  person.    Hie  mrtboii.-^  is 

To  traoW  is  tu  i 


aspersed  (as-pcref), 

itrme', 

aaperaer  (as-p^r'sVfr),  it.  1.  An  aapersorium. 
— 2.  One  who  asperses  or  vilifies  another, 
aspersion  (as-per'shon).  n.  [=  F.  aspersion,  < 
L.  «/iiierjvto(»-),  a  besprinkling,  <  aspcrgerc,  be- 
sprinkle: seo  asperse,  aspcryc.]  1.  A  sprin- 
kling, as  of  or  with  water. 

No  sweet  aipernon  idiall  tbe  heavens  let  fall 
To  ntike  tills  contract  grow.    Stwtk.,  Tempest,  lv.  1. 
To  season  a  surly  discourse  with  a  more  pleasing  neper- 
nan  of  birr  nutters.  Ilurtua,  AnaL  ot  MeL.  |s  421. 

Xlweiies,  tinalde  to  »<linlnlst»r  the  rite  to  e*<  li  liellvbl- 
unlly,  »a»  oblbie.l  to  adopt  tbe  eiiiedient  tamlllar  to  the 
t:hrlstiiut  missionaries,  of  cbrlsteulmt  them  en  masan  hy 
OAfurtion ;  scattertiirg  the  consts-ratcd  tloyjai  from  a  mop, 
or  hyssop,  as  it  was  called,  which  he  twirled  over  the 
beads  of  the  multitude.       rrrseoft,  Ferd.  and  Isu.,  IL  6. 

2.  The  making  of  calumnious  reports,  imputa- 
tions, or  charges;  a  derogatory  assertion  or 
criticism;  calumny;  censure. 

!  what  do  you 


hT'lT^f  that" 


uiioii  my  parte  of  speeeh ! 
Uterulnn.  Tlie  UlvaU,  IIL  3. 
Every  candid  critic  would  l*e  asbamesl  I"  east  wholesale 
onrni'oin  on  the  entire  body  of  |«vfeasloltal  leacbera. 

IJrxAt,  Ilist.  Greece,  II.  67. 

asperslvo  (as-por'siv),  a.  [<  asptrms  +  -ire.) 
Tending  to  asperse;  defamatory;  calumnious; 
fduudcrtius. 

aspcrsively  (a»-per'slv-ll),  iirfr.  In  an  aaper- 
»ivo  inatiiier;  by  way  of  aspersion. 

aspcrsoir  (as-per-swor'),  n.  [F.,  <  ML.  asper- 
surtaw.]    Same  as  asfiermrium. 

aspersorinm  na-per-so'ri-um), «.;  pi.  aspersoria 
(-J).  [ML.,< L.  aspergert,  pp.  aspersus,  besprin- 

#kle :  see  n.<»rTsv.]  1.  A  brush, 
1  or  oftener  a  metallto  instru- 
[  ment,  used  by  the  priest  in  Ko- 
man   Catholic  churches  for 
sprinkling  holy  water.  Also 
tff^  called  aspergilius,  aspergillHm, 

./V  as/ierffill.  —  2.  A  holy-water 

sloup  or  font,  1'arter,  Concise 

 .,„       Olossary.    [Not  in  common 

Aspen-dam.       Middle  Latin  use.] 

+  -ory. 
>  defttmu- 

torv. 

asphalt  fas 'fait  or  as-falt'),  n.  [Also  written 
as  P.,  asphalte,  and  as  NL.,  asphaltam,  formerly 
also  asphaltus,  -os,  -a,  and  as  It.,  aspalto;  in 
ME.  spelled  aspalt,  once  aspaltoun;  <  OF.  'as- 
palt  zs  Pr.  asphalt  as  Sp,  as f alto  zc  It.  aspalto, 
asfalto,  (.  Or.  ac^ay.rne,  asphalt,  bitumen:  a  word 
of  undetermined  foreign  origin.]  1.  Same  aa 
aspnaltum.—  2.  A  bituminous  material,  em- 
ployed for  the  covering  of  roofs  and  arches,  for 
the  lining  of  tanks,  for  pavement  and  flooring, 
and  as  a  cement.  See  asphaltum.  In  the  farted 
states  the  snlsttance  so  named  Is  commonly  madeof  refuse 
tar  from  gas-ho»«es,  mlve<1  with  slaked  lime  and  grave L 
Also  called  a«/>Aitfri>  trttttnt, 

3.  A  thick  solution  of  tbe  finest  asphaltnm  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  used  by  opticians.  It  is  used 
fur  iiisklut  ceils  on  pieces  of  class.'  In  w  hick  objects  may  be 
preferred  iii  lii|uld.  for  examination  with  the  microscope. 

Asphalt  runmre.  a  portable  furnace  In  which  asphalt 
. .  no  lit  l»  beateil  f<.r  use  tn  ruofinc.  pavtne,  etc  —  Asphalt 
atone,  asphalt  roclt.  -  .-,  •'„?,■•„,,,.    Asphalt  tlllror. 


aspersory  (as-p^r's6.ri),  a.  [< 
Cf.  rtsyerwritim.]  Tending  to  as 


Digitized  by  Google 


asphalt 


ihalt,  4  of  boiled  tlnfcecd- 
*!»•  ::t;nt-    Mexican  as- 


nlah  cumpoied  of  S 
ml,  and  from  14  lu  1 
pball.  sa&m  *a  <A. 
asphalt  (as-falf),  p.  f.  [<  asphalt,  a.)  To  cover 
or  treat  with  asphalt. 

asphalter  (as-fal'ter),  n.  One  who  covers  (as 
a  path  or  a  roof)  with  asphalt. 

isphaltic  (as-fal'tik),  a.  [<  asphalt  +  -if.)  Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  asphalt;  bitumi- 
nous awphwltjr, 

aa  ait-halt,  i. 

asphalting  (as-fal'ting).  n.  The  process  of 
covering  or  paving  with  asphalt. 

In  Faria  .  .  .  atfJlaltiml  it  Jtlll  extensively  practiced  In 
ua  tliorouijhfareli. 

Parmir,  Mil.  Enr)t.,  p.  Hi 

asphaltito  (aa-fal'tH),  a.  [<  L.  Asphaltites.  a 
term  applied  especially  to  the  iKrail  Sea;  < 
Or.  Off^c/nrvt,  of  asphalt,  <  ao$a>.Tot,  asphalt.] 
Asphaltie ;  bituminous. 

ispnaltost  (aa-fal'tos),  s.  [XL.,  <  Or.  Aa^uxrof : 
see  asphalt/]   Same  as  asjihalt. 

asphaltotype  (as-fal't^-tip),  11.  [<  Or-  A"^- 
roc,  bitumen,  +  ri  ror.  type.]  A  negative  photo- 
graph produced,  by  the  process  of  Niopce.  on  a 
plate  coated  with  a  film  of  bitumen.  Bee  photog- 
raphy. 

asph&ltum  (as-faTtum),  n.  [XL. :  see  atphali.] 
One  of  the  so-called  bituminous  substauces 
which  are  widely  diffused  over  the  enrt  It.  and  are 
of  great  practical  importance.  See  bitumen  aud 
bituminous.  The  aanhaltiuox  of  vartoiu  IncuUthj.  dihVr 
from  each  otlter  conxlderably  Ul  chemical  composition,  lu 
»  |mred  bj  their  different  chemical  reaction!-  Tlvej  nil 
istik.  however .  lu  bolnit  niiiorpliou«.  In  liavltut  the  luster 
and  general  appearance  of  pitch  (whence  the  nxnie  of  twin- 
ml  pilch,  often  applied  tn  them),  Ill  nulling  at  about  the 
temperature  of  holliia  water,  and  In  (nklu«  tiro  when 
heated  and  burnt ojt  iritli  a  brie/lit  Iwt  smoky  flame.  They 
differ  essentially  from  coal  in  being  more  or  leas  aoluldL'  tn 
various  reugebl-i,  such  aa  oil  uf  turpentine,  ether,  auil  alco- 
hol. Asphaltum  secma,  la  moat  case*  at  leaat,  to  liavs 
rretiltcd  from  Mia  hardening  uf  the  mow  lluiiid  forma  uf 
bitmiilnmts  sutsitancca,  namely,  maltha  and  tistrolouni, 
which  have  oocced  out  upon  th«  wtrfn/*  ainl  bCHXiul«  in> 
ipiaioied  by  oxygenation  ur  evaporation  of  their  nwr*  vol- 
atile portions,  ur  by  both  causea  rutiihincd.  Tlic  nmtt 
interesting  locality  uf  aaplialtuiu  b  the  so-called  "jdtch- 
lake  '•  Ui  tlx  lautinl  of  TrfiiHad,  about  a  nUle  and  a  half  iu 
rlrcninforeaca,  awl  dllod  with  asphaltnm,  willed  near  III* 
«Uor«  I*  unite  aolid,  bnt  nearer  tho  ceiit"r.  In  plafva.  la  aoft 
aiul  liubbllns.  Mnat  of  what  b  calleil  aaphaltnm  con- 
■lata  uf  thia  material  mora  or  leaa  mUtil  with  anju)  or 
otber  tuiiieral  auuitancea.  AaphaUtum  ta  vxtrnaivvlr  astii 
in  a  Tarifly  uf  waya,  anil  etpecJalJy  for  pnvtmwita.  fuut- 
walka,  aiul  rouAiot.  fur  thla  piirpn*e  tlx>  niabrtal  i>  pr«- 
pareil  by  miidnit  It  whll«  but  wltii  aaii4  or  fine  grar** I.  or 
by  cau»lii(t  It  b>  bo  alMurbe4  l>y  paper.  Certain  klndu 
of  atjihaltie  rook,  or  anplulu  (r.  a'ptalu\  aa  Uiry  are 
troitii4*ntly  calleil,  are  peculiarly  adapleil  for  patrincubt 
or  other  (pedal  purpuaea.  Tb«  liHtalitlca  of  oVilarl  lu 
frauor  and  Val  ile  Tmven  In  ttvlucriaml  air  the  niott 
iaopurtajit  of  thU  kind.  At  «ach  of  tluu*  tho  <u)tMU  coo- 
abtta  of  IliacatoiK  loipmenatoil  with  l>ltinulii«iu»  nutertal 
Ui  Hi*  amount  of  from  4  to  16  per  cent.  ThU  ruck,  n»pw- 
clHlly  that  from  Val  de  Trarcra,  lioa  the  remarkable  profH 
erf?  of  forraluff.  aritbuat  any  adraUture,  an  extrai>riluiarl- 
ly  ilurahle  and  elastic  ruailway.  and  la,  although  expenaive, 
exteoaiTely  uaed  for  ttiat  piirpKO  III  INiiii  and  other  large 
citiea  of  Eurofic.  Tho  rocs  baa  only  !<•  \n  lieaie<l.  wheiilt 
cnaiuble«  bi  powder,  In  whli  h  condition  it  i*  cviuprcMed 
In  ni'ddn  lnt«i  blucka,  or  aimplr  aiiroml  o«vr  the  surface 
rtuiilrod  ui  be  covered,  and  packrd  or  pnauod  by  peatlo  or 
roller,  when,  after  cuolbut,  it  auuiuea  a  condition  v'Knely 
reaemldiuit  that  of  the  oriiefnid  rock,  dee  nidftAd,  naph- 
fAd,  and  |>cfrid^Noi.    AI«o  HrphttU. 

aspheteriam  (a«-fet'g-rizra),  n.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
+  o$eTrpo(,  one's  own,  +  -i>it».  Cf.  Gr.  <n»/rr/v- 
vfiof,  appropriation.]  Denial  of  the  right  of 
private  pr<>perty;  tho  principle  of  communism. 
S»afJli«V.  [Kare.] 

aaphctcrfxe  (a»-fet'e-riz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  aud  pp. 
a*i>hetcri:td,  ppr.  aspheterizing.  f <  fir.  a-  priv. 
+  eplrtpaf,  one's  own,  +  -Ue.  Cf.  spketerize.] 
To  prnctlKo  aspheterism.  Coleridge,  [ltare.] 
asphodel  (aa'fo-dol),  n.  [<  L.  a»t>limielai>,  <  (Jr. 
aa^oAcju^,  king's-spear,  a  plant  of  tho  lily  kind; 
a.4  a<lj.,  off^SfWor  i-ttuui;  in 
Homor.  the  asphodel  mewlow 
of  the  dead;  origin  unknown. 
The  E.  forms  affoitil.  daffwiH, 
dafodilty,  etc.,  are  corrup- 
tiotui  of  tuphtjtlrt:  see  thifio- 
rfi/.J    A  unme  of  vurioiiti  *i>e- 
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Thf  hnnk»  of  oijiAmM  Uiat  liurdrr  the  rl' 

O.  H'.  tfoVwr 


.ifoti|ilng  of  the  pulse,  <  Aff^twror,  without  pul- 
sation, <  a-  1 


Bog-a»phodel  the  nanio  of  npfcM  "f  Sarthtctum,  .V. 
t*s\fraftum  and  .V.  JiMrncaiiHMi.  —  False  asphodol,  tin 
Aniericaa  lianu'ot  planUof  the  jpMiua  Tojrtidia.—  Scotch 
auil'ioilel,  r<;ne/dfil  /jafujlrw. 

asphyctic  (as-fik'tik),  «.  [<  Gr.  An^iwror,  with- 
out jiutsation  (see  a*jthi/jna),  +  -i'r.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  asphyxia. —  2.  Pulseless. 

asphjnda  (ns-fii'si*),  ».   [NU,  <  Gr.  r^i  jia,  a 

(ill 

.  +  o^i^ttv  (^/  *<Mt7).  pulsat 
throb.]  If. "Originally,  absence  of  pulse.— 2. 
The  extreme  eondliion  caused  by  lack  of  oxy- 
gen and  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  iu  the  blooil, 
Drought  about  by  any  suflteleut  interference 
with  respiration,  as -in  choking,  drowning,  or 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Also 
aitphlfXif.—  Local  anpbynla.  Sec  /ioiriwiod"»  •littau. 
asphyxial  (aa-fik'si-al),  a.  [<  axphyxia  +  -«/.] 
Relating  to  asphyxia ;  resulting  from  or  indi- 
cating asphyxia :  as,  asphyxial  symptoms. 

nuphyiia  + 
al  substani.'o 

which  produces  a»phyxia, 
iBphyxiate  (as-fik'si-at),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  as- 
phyxiatoit,  ppr.  atphyriatinp.  [<  a»phyria  + 
-/ifea.]  To  produce  asphyxia  in;  siuTocatc,  or 
deprive  at  oxygen  to  the  extent  of  producing 
death  or  very  serious  symptoms. 
The  deprivation  of  ^rtyircn,  ami  the  nmunulatlon  of 
«  injury  loiw  >.i' 


Aspiia 

famkllCK  ft*  FissurrUithr,  flaliotida1,  etc.  Also 
AtpulobraiiehiaUt, 
>>Bpidochirot8B(a*'pi-*l<>.kl-r6'tS),»i.j»f.  [XI-., 
'ir.  uas-if  (udsrd-),  a  shield,  +  xc,Pt  ft  hand.] 
e.  ;roup  of  ordinary  lieilate  holothurians  or  w&. 
cucumbers,  with  peltate  tentacle* :  equivalent 
to  the  family  Hotothnriidir :  eontm.'iteil  with 
DendrorhirnUr  (which  see).  Almi  upelled  At- 
pUiochennUr. 

In  the  .UvitlKliirrtim,  or  holothuriaiu  with  dl»k-  or 
■hield-iimpeil  tentnrlea  turnUbed  with  tentacular  am- 
pullK,  Die  left  reiplrahir)'  tree  luiind  to  tlie  hirly  wulU, 
Ibcre  arc  no  retracbir  moack-a  bi  tile  ptlorylix,  and  Cuvirr- 
lall  ontima  are  prraeiit.  Tbwo  arc  tile  liiitheit  type  of 
llololhuroldcu,  and  arc  mainly  tropical  lu  lliclr  di«trlt«. 

:  Sat.  Hi*..  I.  IW. 


asphyxiant  (as-fik'si-ant),  n.  £< 
-<J«f'.]     Any  poisonous  chemiea 


asphyxiation  (as-fik-si-S'shon),  11.  [< 
alt!  +  -ion.)    The  act  of  causing  a*pbyxiu;  a 
state  of  asphyxia, 

asphyxlative  (as-fik'ai-i-tiv),  n.  [<  atphyruttf 
+  -trt\]  Suffocating;  producing  asjihyxia  or 
suffocation. 

asphyxy  (as-fik'si),  w.    See  anphyria. 
aspic1,  aspick  (as'pik),  ».   [Early  mod.  E.  also 
aspitc ;  <  V.  utpiv,  '  L'r.  «j"/iii",  <  L.  «-»/>i.«  (lipid-), 
an  asp;  sco  cm/>1.]    1.  A  venomous  serpent : 
same  as  0*2 >-,  but  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Tlmynball  llu.t 
That,  u>  »  woman  <d  Uor  ho|n-«  ''cjrull  d. 

I. 


aspidochirote  (as'pi^lo-kl'rot),  a.  Pertaining 
or  belonging  to  the  Aapidoettirota*.  Alao  spelled 
a*/>i<foribrironf. 

Ajspidogaater  (as 'pi-do-gas 'tor),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  offrif  (d<TT«l-),  a  shield.  +  laari^,  i-toinacb.] 
A  genus  of  Trcmatoda,  or  fluke-worms,  para- 
sitic in  tho  pericardial  cavity  of  Ihe  fresh-water 
mussel.  A.  conehicla  is  nn  example.  Sec  cut 
under  TrrmattHta. 

ABpidoglossa  (ns'pl-d^-glo»'lt),  n.  [NI..,  <  Or. 
iiriT  C  (uuTii!.),  a  shield,  +  )/«?«o,  a  tongue  (ligu- 
la).]  A  genus  of  beetles, 
family  f.Tirafncfn?,  of  the  group 
Scnritini.  About  so  tpcck-»  am 
known,  inuatly  from  <  cntral  or 
foulll  \uierica.  <-hie,  A.  niNjMrn*. 
fatit  |i.1iandlcr\  occura  in  tbo  mora 
aotithcrn  |H>rtl-<u  of  the  flitted 
Slnto»r»»t  of  I  In'  Kl«-ky  >!.  iUI>Uto»- 
It  U  an  ctollgut*'.  I'-nvcx,  and  ahln- 
tnjt  Inwict,  nitirtv  *  iiollinu-vni  in 
length,  with  i.rv  ►tout  licuoriiil 
lctf*,4lniderj.lyi  rcfju!iit[>*t|-lntcely* 
tra.  Ita  col-  >r  1*  l.lm  k  w  ilh  a  irrrcll- 
iali  Unit**,  lint  the  antt'inuc.  Ii'tp,  and 
apex  of  tfic  cl>tiu  lire  IvIdUtl.  ft 
lb  fioind  on  trioiel  kr<>uo>.l,  wbcro  it 
prey**  on  i.ift  t~"dUil  Iiim^U.^ 

(as'pi-d6- 
neli'tez),  11.  [NL..  <  Gr.  <iiTTif 
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beat-kniiwu  fcpcclca,  ttmutfli  idhcr*  arc 
wiui>tlnira  cultivated  for  ornament. 
The  wplKKlel  of  the  rorllirr  Rjltf  bull  and 
I'n  itch  poet*  tn  the  itarfoiiil,  Xareiivu* 
/'attJo-ivirruiiu*.  Ill  (ir.  miit/i.  the 
afphiMi^l  waa  the  peculiar  pUlll  of  the  dead.  IU  pale  Mo*- 
»oo3i  coverinic  the  ineaduwa  of  lladoi.  It  nvclvoil  iMh  at- 
tribution, perbiipe.  bream*  lii  tine*  Und»  it  U  11  very 
«.m».n  w«l,  pVnttful  In  barren  and  dc-rt  plod  and 
about  u>mba. 


Thereto  ahe  pointed  with  u  Intmli 
showing  the  iu/ii>Jr  *  Idtc.    rr^iinr^'iv.  Kalr  ^^'onH•n. 
2t.  A  piece  of  ordnance  of  small  calilwr. 

aspic-  (as'pik),  «.  (jKarly  m<Ml.  E.  tt.ipirtc,  < 
i.anpic,  in  huilctratpi?  for  hntlf  detpie  («o  first 
in  E.,  "oil  of  aspieker);  njiic,  lavender  spike, 
orig.  spikenard:  see  tpikt.]  The  great  laven- 
der, Lavandula  ipica.    See  lavender. 

aspic3  (as'pik),  n.  [K. :  perhaps  <  aspic,  an 
asp  (see  a#;»icM,  with  allusion  to  its  coolness, 
there  being  a  trench  proverbial  saying.  "Cold 
as  an  aspic"  (Littre);  or  perhaps  from  the  (sup- 
posed) custom  of  flavoring  or  seasoning  tins 
dish  with  spikes  of  lavender:  see  aspic".]  Iu 
ctwtorv,  a  side  dish  consisting  of  a  clear,  savory 
mctit-jelly  containing  fowl,  game,  fish,  etc. 

aspick,  n.    See  najWc'. 

aspiculate  (as-pik'a-hit),  a.  Same  as  aqtiev- 
ttruit. 

aspicolotl"  (as-pik'ti-lus),  a.  f<  (ir.  A-  priv.  + 
L.  npieHtnm.  a  point :  see  npieulvm.]  Harittg  no 
hard  spicule. 

Aspidisca  (ns-pi-dis'ktt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aert- 
ri.o-tif,  fern,  form  of  <i/r-ioi<ri<r<c,  a  boss,  dim.  of 
oo-nv'f  (ii(nr;i5-),  \\  ubiold.]  1.  A  genus  of  eili- 
ate  lnfusorians  'vp°  "f  t'11'  familv  A'pidiMcida. 
Khrrnberij,  1«U<>. —  2.  A  genus  of  Vpidopterotis 
insects, 

Aspidiscida  (as.pl-dis'Ule),  n.  ;./.  [NT/.,  < 
Asindtsca.  1,  +  -tda.]  A  family  of  hyjiot richous 
t'lliata. 

Aspidium  (as-pid'i-um).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  aaxi&ov, 
a  little  shield,  dim.  of  ae-ic  (iia^iA-),  a  shield.] 

1.  A  genus  of  ferns  vuriously  limited,  but  in  it.n 
broad  sense  including  all  those  in  which  the 
dot-like  sort  are  covered  by  a  roundish,  peitate, 
or  runiform  indosi  Um.  Thi**;  Willi  A  ri'lilf'irill  ill. 
dilxtillD,  lttti»lie<l  by  the  ftlnilx,  an:  itltrli  1.1'pairatiil  :n  ttie 
ecniiA  .Vr;iAcjfioin,  hen  the  Imluhlntii  In  almrtive  or 
oMiti^riib  d,  thf  ipecic*  are  not  dli.tliiijui*tiablr  tn>*o  form* 
of  /Wv/—<Iiiim.  'Hie  Lvnua  in  i->Mliio|»iiltan,  ln<^liidtlq.' 
nearly  jlij  spcuiei.  wliii'b  vary  tfrt-nlly  In  *lw,  lcxtur« , 
tenatiiHi.  and  itiiUi  nt  "f  the  fnindii.  Alji  nt  40  n|«-.  le» 
arc  loiind  wltliln  the  I  idled  suten.  The... mm. .11  i  i.  » 
arc  usually  known  m  woud-terin  or  tlibliJ-fcnia.  Sec 

2.  A  t'cims  of  bymcnopterous  insect  5.  Also 
.fy/n'i/i'.iN. 

Aspidobrancbia  (fts'pi-»liVbrBHir'ki-S»,  ».  pi. 
[Mi.,  <  Gr.  o«"t<r  (offsti1-).'*)  pbicld,  +  ,.ifM}^va, 
gills,]  A  group  of  jirosnbniucbiato  gnstropiwls. 
approximately  eouivalont  to  .Scutibravrhia.  Hki- 
pidmjUumt,  or  ('/ifiwfoiwuT'i.    It  include*  such 


l/lifcei. 


(a<nr/<f->,  a  shield,  +  vJ5«TWi  a  swimmer,  <  v>' 
swim.]    A  genus  of  leather-back  or  soft-shelled 
turtles,  a.  i/ii 

ni/tr  la  n  com. 
tnnn  earniv'tn.n* 
roniciuu«  s|h  1  ic» 
of  .N<irth  Amir- 
tea. 

Aspldoph.ira 

(as-pi-ilof'O- 
rS),  n,  p). 
[SL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  aspido- 
phurtut,  adj. : 
see  AsuidopNo- 
fisA  1.  Inlia- 
treille's  scstem  of  classificfttion,  a  section  of  his 
phyllnpodoiis  branchiopods,  containing  the 
genera  Apus  and  tepidums,  and  equivalent  to 
the  modern  family  ApotUda;  of  the  nrdcr 
topoda.  Also  Atpidiphnra.  Seo  VodemtHma'tn. 
—  2.  In  Allmun's system  of  classirieation,  asub- 
order  of  polvzoan*  constituted  for  the  reception 
of  Mabdople  lira. 

Aspidophorus  (as-pi-dof'tj-rus),  it.  [XT,.,  <  Gr. 
uo-thJoi^xic,  shield-bearing,  <  io-Tic  (uitrriA-),  n 
shield,  +  -^/|io>;,  <  pipitv  =t  E.  fcffirl.]  A  p-nus 
of  acantbopterygian  tisheB  armed  with  shield- 
like  scales:  synouymous  with  AnoHns. 
aspidorhynchid  (as'pi-do-ring'kid),  u.  A  fish 
of  the  family  AppidorhyHckidtr. 
AspidorhynchidjB  (as*jii-<lo-ring'ki-de),  m.  pi. 
[XIj.,<  Aitpidorhi/Hehuii,  1.+  -ida-.]  In  (ifiiitlicr's 
system  of  classification,  a  family  of  lepiilostenid 
fishes  with  an  elongated  liody  covered  with 
ganoid  scales,  u  series  of  enlarged  scab  s  along 
the  sides,  jaws  prolonged  into  a  beak,  the  ver- 
tebral column  hnmoeercal.  the  fins  furnished 
with  fnlcm.  and  the  donud  lin  opposite  the ntml. 
Tho  species  are  extinct;  they  lived  during  the 
Mesoitoie  epoch. 

o-ritig'kus).  n.  [XK., 


Aspidorhynchus  (as'pik 
<  (!r.  d"Tr?if  (uoTnt-),  a  slid 


a  beak.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  A'pidorhim- 
chida:  Agn**i:.  KIX — 2.  A  genus  of  reptiles. 
—  3.  A  genus  of  wnrnis. 

Aspidostraca  (ns-pi-iioR'trn-kil),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  «.ir.  .ii*r/'r  I'ioTi'l-),  a  shield,  +  voT/Mianr,  •  shell.] 
In  Hurmeister's  system  of  ebi.-isifleatioii,  one  of 
three  nnlcrs  of  t'runtaera,  divided  into  live  sub- 
orders i-alb-d  Varanihi.  lAtpltyrofmdft.  fhytloptt- 
dtt,  Virripiiliu,  and  l'ni-ih>j»u)ii,  St-e  these 
words. 

asplfrt,  r.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  r.«/.y. 
Aspila  fns'pi-lii),  11.    [XL.,  <  Gr.  icxthf,  spot- 
less,  <  i..  iirtv.  +  cr.viv,  spot,  speck.]  1.  A  genus 
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Aspila 

of  moths,  family  XoeiuUUr,  founded  by  Gtiencc. 

The  larvir  arc  smooth,  soft  leaf-feeders.  A,  n'rvjMviw 
la  a  beautiful  radii, 
with  otivaoeoos  fore 
wings,  marked  wicb 
three  distinct  pale 
line*,  relieved  by 
cultkridrtit  deeper 
shade*. 

2.  A  gcnns  of 
coleopterous  in- 
SCCtS. 

aspine?  (tig'pin 
or  -j>ln ),  «.  prreg.  <  asj>"  +  -i'ikI.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  asp;  snaky:  us,  "a*j»ne  rcoom," 
(JnarlfS. 

aspirant  (a-«plr'aut  or  tts'pi-rant),  n.  and  a. 
[<  F,  aspirant,  a  candidate  (prop.  ppr.),  <  L. 
aspirant  p),  ppr.  of  aspirare  (>  P.  aspirer),  as- 
pire: seeoirpire.]  I,  a.  One  who  aspires;  otic 
who  seeks  advancement,  elevation,  or  prefer- 
ence. 

Our  young  atjHrant  to  the  name  and  honours  of  an  Eng- 
lish senator.  Bp.  linn. 

••  Beauty  and  ettmnrdlnsry  goodness  "  «m  her  dowry ; 
and  aha  waa  claimed  bjr  four  separate  osviran/j. 

Boikth(»,  UUL  |J.      I,  me. 

H.  a.  1.  Aspiring;  ambitious:  as,  "ourn>- 
pirant  souls,"  Sirs.  Browning. — 2.  Ascending; 
mounting  up:  as,  aspirant  flames.  [Rare  Tn 
both  usos.  J 

aspirate  ias'pi-rat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aspi- 
ratal,  ppr.  aspirating.  [C  L.  aspiratns,  pp.  of 
aspirare,  give  the  A- sound  to,  breathe  or  blow 
upon:  see agptre.]  I,  frrnt«,  1.  To  pronounce 
with  a  breathing  or  an  audible  emission  of 
breath ;  pronounce  with  such  a  sound  as  that  of 
the  lotter  h :  as,  we  aspirate  the  words  horse 
and  house,  but  not  Ao«r  and  honor;  cockneys 
often  aspirate  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Such  mulct  as  were  originally  atpinitM — that  If  to  *ay. 
had  an  audible  bit  of  an  a  pronounced  after  them. 

WHilnry,  Lang,  and  Study  of  tang.,  p.  BO. 
8.  To  remove  by  aspiration.— Aspirating  win 
nowlttg  niACttlna,  otu>  In  which  aspiration  or  auction 
is  used  instead  ot  a  tilaiit    See  iniiitonvr. 

II.  intrant.  To  bo  uttered  with  an  aspirate 
or  strong  breathing.  [Kare.] 

Where  a  rvwrlfbib  a  word.  Hie  next  begins  ellherwith 
a  consonant,  or  what  U  1U  equivalent ;  for  our  w  and  A 

atpirnlK  Dcytjtn. 

aspirate  (as'pl.rit),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  aspiralns, 
pp.:  seo  the  verb.]  I.  a.  Pronounced  with  the 
aspirate  or  rough  breathing;  pronouueed  with 
the  A-aound,  or  with  a  strong  emissiou  of 
breath. 

The  Zend  often  shown*?,  an  atpirau  mute  where  the 
Sanskrit  liu  ttie  unasplratc,  and  vice  vcrsA. 

J.  Hstllry,  baaya.  p.  172. 
They  are  not  aspirate  i.  c,  with  audi  an  aspiration  aa  A. 

UoUrr,  TJtm.  of  Speech. 

H.  n.  An  aspirated  sound,  or  a  sound  like 
our  h ;  a  sound  with  which  the  A-aound  is  com- 
bined, or  which  corresponds  historically  to  a 
sound  of  this  nature :  thus,  the  Sanskrit  gh, 
ft*,  etc.,  and  the  Greek  th,  th.  ph  (  y.  »,  0}  are 
called  aspirate*,  as  are  also  the  English/,  th, 
which  are  more  properly  called  breathings  or 
spirant*;  also,  a  character  or  combination  of 
characters  representing  u  sound  thus  described, 
as  the  letter*,  the  Greek  rough  breathing,  etc. 

aspirated  (as'pi-ra-ted),  p.  a.  Same  as  asjiiratc. 

aspiration  (as-jii-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  u*;nm- 
tioi.ii-),  a  breathing  upon,  aspiration  of  a  sound, 
the  aspirate  letter  *,  <  aspirare  :  see  atpiratt, 
v.]  1,  The  act  of  aspirating  or  breathing;  a 
breath. 

Fanned  with  continued  breezes,  and  gentle  anpiratumi 
of  wUld.  StctU.  Enallalunan,  No,  211 

S.  An  aspirated  sound ;  a  phonetic  breathing. 

The  A,  tile  |xire  aijArtttivrt,  is  an  eipuldon  of  tlatna 
tbrouxtl  the  |>'..»ltlotl  of  illv  adjacent  letter,  whether 
vowel,  M-niivoWel,  >>r  luuwl, 

II  A«/n/y,  Ufe  and  Orowlh  ol  iMUlt.,  p.  C7. 
The  UUn  irrammartan  iTi^lan,  about  :oo  a.  i> .  u  lli 
Ul  that  th-'  »»!  tben  .  tprrauyl  by/  »a»  .iriglnally  aig- 
nilled  by  y  mUl  an  oayn'ration  llnal  i«.  by  fAk 

J.  //iffl'ir,  tluaya,  p.  17'J. 

3.  The  set  of  aspiring  or  ardently  di-sirinc;  an 
anlfut  wish  or  desire,  chictlj-  after  what  is  flc- 


ftir  .  .  .  ftrl«  n>  lllier  llnllluiUi>n  I.,  nleaailrit  nor  «<fi- 
TWfH'n  after  virtue,  ^t,AN*.^ii,  KnmMrr,  No.  Ili 

All  t'jiwr*in'a  arpira'ifUM  nere  ti'wanl  Rrt-atueaa  o( 
cdiarxLtcr,  irfeatneaa  -A  wivt>Mi),  rn.liiltlv  <<f  aool. 

Thr  C..U.irv,  .\AVIt.  9-0. 

4t.  Aid;  inspiration;  countenance. 

To  Hi"!  «  h.ilvour.  .  .  .  without  the  tuyintian  and  help 
ol  wht«e  ea|K^ial  fcTate  uo  liU,nr»  'it  miui  ran  pb.llt. 

S-r  T  Xvrr,  Wirtka,  |k  J47. 

6.  Tho  act  of  removing  u  fluid,  as  pus  or  serum, 
i  cavity  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a 


th«hPrinelpl.  ot^mfta., 


aspi: 

breathe 
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hollow  needle  or  trocar  connected  with 
tion-avringe. —  6.  Suction;  the  act 
of  drawing  air  through  (by  some  method  of  ex- 
haustion), as  opposed  to  the  act  or  process  of 
forcing  it  through  —  that  is,  to  a  blast. 
For  cleaning  train  there  are  othor  klmlj.it  apparatnt  In 
iv  drawing  eurrent*  of 
ly  emptoyexl. 
£ne|ie.  ilrii.,  IX.  at  I. 

pffatOT  (aa'p^rftTtorjfa.  [Nlj..  <  h,  atpirart, 
yt  blow  upon  :  see  aspirate  and  aspire.'] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  creating  a  vacuum  by  the 
action  oi  a  moving  fluid,  a  common  form  U  thai  of 
a  simple  vetael  ftlle>!  with  water  and  connected  wlllt  the 
receptacle  to  be  drauied  of  air.  On  permitting  the  water 
U)  escape  below,  a  partial  vhcihuii  it  formed  above  II 

2.  A  surgical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  hol- 
low needle,  or  trocar,  connected  with  a  suction- 
syringe,  used  in  removing  fluids  from  the  cav- 
ities of  the  body.— 3.  A  form  of  winnowrog- 
machuio  employing  aspiration  instead  of  a 
blast.    Seo  aspiration,  6. 

asptratory  (a-spir'a-to-ri),  o.  l<  L-  an  if  »a#- 
piratorius,  <  aspirate,  breathe  upon :  see  asjri- 
rate  and  -ory.l  Pertaining  to  breathiug;  suit- 
ed to  the  iuhaling  of  air. 

aspire  (a-spir'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aspired,  ppr. 
aspiring.  \<  late  ME.  asitire,  <  P.  aspirer  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  aspirar  =  It.  aspirare,  <  L.  aspirare,  ad- 
ipirare,  breath©  or  blow  upon,  desire  to  reach.  < 
ad,  to,  +  spirart,  breathe,  blow :  see  fpirit.  Cf. 
conspire,  expire,  inspire,  perspire,  respire,  suspire, 
transpire.]    Lt  trans.  1.  To  breathe  to  or  into. 

To  tpreade  lot  beamea  vpon  va.  and  nipin  hv»  hnth 
Into  rv  Sir  T.  Mart,  ApoL,  xllx.   <jf.  E.  D.) 

8.  To  breathe  forth  or  exhale.  Shenstone. 

Whoa*  no  tea  the  air  orptre 
Of  th'  old  Egyptian  or  the  Thrarhui  lyre. 

B.  J'Muon.  Uoldeu  Age  Rcatered. 

3.  To  breathe  after;  seek  with  eagerness  to  at- 
tain to;  long  or  try  to  reach;  attempt. 

Who  -lare  oapire  this  jonrneyt    Dmnt.  Poenu.  p.  IS|. 

4.  [See  11.,  2.]  To  mount  or  soar  to;  attain. 

That  gallant  rpdrit  hath  atpir  d  the  cloud*. 

SA«Jl.  B.  and  J.,  ill.  1. 
Ooma.  there  was  nevcj  any  great  thing  yet 
Aipirtd,  bnt  by  riotenc«  or  (rand. 

B.  Jotuon,  Catiline,  ill.  3. 

IL  in  trans.  1.  To  be  eagerly  desirous ;  aim 
ambitiously,  especially  at  something  great  or 
noble;  be  ambitious:  followed  by  an  object 
with  to  or  after,  or  by  an  infinitive :  as,  to  aspire 
to  a  crown  or  after  immortality. 

Atyirintj  to  he  gods.  If  anuria  fell, 
Atpiriiyj  to  be  angels,  nten  rebel, 

/\>y*,  F-aaay  on  Man,  t 
Ifr  oryx'red  to  are 
Hit  natire  rtta  queen  and  arbltreaa 
Of  cities.  Bryant.  Knight's  Epitaph. 

3.  [Partly  influenced  bv association  witJi  »«irc.J 
To  rise  up  as  an  exhalation,  or  as  smoko  or 
fire;  hence,  to  mount  or  ascend;  tower  up  or 
rise  high. 

Whoao  flames  orpin, 
At  thooghta  do  Mow  them.  Idgher  and  higher, 

«A*k..  S.  W.  of  «'.,  v.  i.  aong 

asplret  (a-*plr'),  n.  [<  aspire,  r.]  Aspiration; 

ardent  wi*I»  or  desire. 
Ami  mock  the  fondling  tor  his  mad  atyin.  Chapman. 
aspirementt  (a-spir'ment),  n.    [<  aspire  + 

-Meat.]    The  act  of  aspiring;  aspiration. 

Fly  which  asyinmrnt  ahc  her  wings  ditplays. 

-Int.  Brrutr  (<\  Ungna,  ill.  JL 

aspirer  (a-spir'er),  ».  One  who  aspires;  an 
aspirant. 

aspiring  (a-sptr'ing),  p.  a.    1.  Animated  with 
an  ardent  desire,  as  of  power,  importance,  or 
excellence;  ambitious;  soaring:  as,  "asjiiring 
nobles."  Macattlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
Airyiriivf  beggary  U  wretched nea*  ilaelf. 

«.4.<rmUA.  Vicar.  IU 
Ere  he  Ollrd  with  lores,  hopea,  longing*,  this  am  ring  heart 
of  man.  toicftf,  AnU  Apis. 

8.  Hising ;  towering  or  soaring. 

To  sure  destruction  dooms  the  a^yin'fw  wall. 

/*..,*,  Iliad.  111. 

aspiringly  <a-spir'ing-li),  adc.  In  an  uspiring 
manner;  soaringly:  ambitiously. 

aBpirtngne&s  (a-spir'itur-nes),  n.  Tito  state  of 
being  aspiring;  umbitiousness.  [lfur«>.] 

aspis  (as  pis).  ».  fXL.,  <  Gr.  ottti/-,  nu  asp,  the 
l^yptian  cobra:  s«-e  asp-.~\  1.  Same  n-t  anfi 
or  lumic1.  Also  used  us  a  generic  tenn. —  2. 
[cap.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects.  Orr- 
mar.  — 3.  froo.l  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects.  Trritsfhtf,  It>J9. 

aspiab  (as'pish),  .1.  [<  aspi  +  ..*».]  Of  or 
jicruiulng  to  asps;  suaky.    -V.  £,  D. 


asprlno 

Asplsoma  (as-pi-so'mll),  n.  [NI*.,  irreg.  <  Or. 
dnr;f,  a  shiclil,  +  nuua,  body,]  A  genus  of 
South  American  ftreilifs,  of  the  family  Telepko- 
rida,  belonging  to  the  malaeodermatous  divi- 
sion of  pentamerous  Cnteoptera.  A.  lineatum 
is  the  common  firefly  of  the  Amazon  region. 

Asplanchna  (as-pUngk'ntt).  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aor?A)xvo(,  without  bowels,  <  o-  priv.  + 
air)Ayx*'<'i  bowels.]  A  genus  of  free  Kotifera, 
having  a  rounded  sac-like  body,  devoid  of  ap- 
pendages, and  possessing  neither  anus  nor 
intestine,  whence  the  name.  The  genus  is  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Asplanehnida. 

aBplanchsic  (as-plangk'nik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
aoit'/ai  xvoc,  without  bowels  (see  Aspianehna),  + 
-ie.  ]  Having  no  intestine  or  alimentary  canal ; 
anenterous. 

asplanchoid  (as-plangk'nid),  a.  A  rotifer  of 
the  family  Aspianehntatt. 

Asplanchnidae  (as-plangk'ni-df),  a.  pi.  [NIj., 
<  Asplanchna  +  -ida-.]  A  family  of  rotifer*  hav- 
ing the  trochal  disk  roumled,  the  wreath  ainglo 
and  marginal,  the  trophi  Incudate,  and  no  in- 
testine, anus,  or  foot.  Asplanchna  is  the  lead- 
inggenus. 

Aj8pleniutn(as-ple'ni-nm), n.  [NL.,  <Gr.  acnrXf>- 
vtot;  also  cir/>7>'iov,  usually  tar/J/vov  { >  L.  aspte- 
num),  spleen  wort,  supposed  to  bo  a  cure  for 
the  spleen,  <  o-  euphonic  +  eTr)^v,  spleen :  see 
spleen.]  A  genus  of  ferns  characterized  by 
linear  or  oblong  sori  lying  on  the  veins  (which 
are  free  in  most  species)  and  obliquoly  to  the 
costa,  the  involucre  being  conformable  to  the 
sorus  and  opening  toward  the  costa  when  single. 

It  ia  the  largest  geuua  of  Lite  tinier  (r*i/ir*«)  excepting 
^ypodtHM.  and  its  apectea  are  found  In  all  parts  of  Ihe 
world,  wherever  fern l  grow.  It  includes  eery  tarletl 
forou.  Many  of  the  species  are  evergreen,  and  some  are 
cultivated  for  their  beauty.  Among  the  more  rnmmoa 
specie*,  generally  known  aa  rploenwort.  are  the  lady-fern 
(d.  PiliX'/amina),  black  maidenhair  (a.  TricAomanesl 
distributed  around  the  globe,  wall  rue  (A.  Jtuta-mimuia), 
and  ebony  spleenwort  ( A .  dnwinl 
aspodUf.  n.  An  obsolete  and  corrupt  form  of 
asphodel  (Asphodetus  ramosns).  Also  aspod- 
florer.   Holme,  1688. 

asporous  (a-spo'rua),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  +  erro- 
poc,  seed:  sec  sport.]  Without  s]M>res ;  not  de- 
veloping spores. 


.  ii:. 


In  the  < 


>  of  the  aimpJost  and  moat  I 


>Rchla 


erica (Mlcrococcut,  etc.)  no  definite  spores  tiave  been  dis- 
covered :  any  one  ot  tba  vegetative  micrococci  may  coeo- 
mence  a  new  aeries  of  cclla  by  growth  and  diviatoii.  Wa 
may  call  these  forma  atpurmu,  at  any  rate  urovlslonally. 

Brit..  XXI.  404. 


K  L.  asportare,  carry 
!  a6-),  +  portare,  carry.] 


iVnrpc. 

as. port  (as-port'),  r.  t. 

away.  <  abs,  away  (see  < 

To  carry  away;  especially, 

ously.    -V.  E.  U.  [llare.j 
asportation  (as-por-ta'shon),  «.    [<  L.  c 

tioin-),  a  carrying  away,  i  asportare,  pp.  t 

tatus:  soo  asport.]    1.  A  carrying  away  or* off. 

[Rare.] 


li:l.rv>  * 

had  no  doul 


• -were  published  tn  less, 
tiie  physical  ortwrtarwit  of 
:  my  Book*.  1st  nr..  p.  Hi. 


9.  In  criminal  law,  the  felonious  removal  of 
goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  depos- 
ited. It  may  be  theft,  though  the  goods  be  not 
carried  from  the  house  or  apartment. 

asprer,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  aspcrl. 

Agpredina  (as-pre-di'ne),  ".  pi.  [NL.,  <  As- 
predo  +  -i»tr.]  Same  aa  -d>j/rertm»«ia  or  As- 
predinida.    Sicainson,  1839. 

aBpredinid  (as-pred'i-nid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
familv  AsprcttLtula:. 

Ajipredinlda  (as-pr^lin'i-*l«),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Aspredo  (-ilin-)  +  -•<fcr.l  A  familv  of  nematog- 
nathous  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genua  -da- 
pretlo,  containing  a  few  frefth-water  oatxbihee 
of  South  America.  They  have  no  operculum,  no  adi 
|H>ac  flu.  no  spine  in  tin'  dorsal  fin.  reduced  gill -openings, 
Hiiall  eyes  and  nxjiith,  attd  4  to  S  barbels.  The  akin  si 
either  tiiHsdh  or  tnt«erculoita 

Aspredinina  l  as'prc-di-ni'nii),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
J.vpraio  (-<lin-)  +  -ina.]  In  Giinther's  classifi- 
cation of  fishes,  a  group  of  cw'/nnaVr  prote- 
ropodes,  with  the  anterior  and  postcrij»r  nostrils 
remote  from  each  other,  the  lower  lip  not  re- 
verted, and  the  huuicrocubital  process  mneh 
developed  und  prolonged:  synonymous  with 
the  family  Asprcdiuidtr. 

AspredO  '(ns-prO'do),  n.  [NL..  <  L.  aspredo, 
roughness,  <  rt.»;wr,  rough:  see  aspcrl.]  A. 
genus  of  ucinnlognsthous  fishes,  typical  of  the 
fiitnilv  Aoprrdinida: 

aspreljt,  adv.    Sih>  asperlu. 

aspreneSSt,  n.    See  asperness. 


agprino  tas-prtj'nd),  «.  [It.,  prop.  dim.  of  a- 
pro.  sour,  sharp,  <  L.  turner:  sec  cwpcrl.J  A. 
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white  wine  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Home. 
The  best-known  quality  is  sparkling. 
Mpyt,  n.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  csjiy. 
asqoat  (a-skwof),  prrp.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a,  f< 
+  *r/i«/if.]    In  or  iuto  a  squatting  posture. 
Sitting  asouar  lictwecn  my  mother  and  sister. 


Bint  (a-skwinf),  prep.  phr.  an  a<fr.  or  a.  [< 


tquint,  a  squgnte,  appar.  <  a3  +  'squint  (cf. 
D. sr/raisfc,  slope,  slant) ;  bat  j</uiittis  not  found 
in  ME.,  the  mod.  form  squint,  adr.  and  a.,  hav- 
ingcome  byapheresis  from  asquint :  aeenqmnt.] 

1.  To  or  out  at  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye; 
obliquely;  toward  one  aide;  not  in  the  straight 

■  line  of  vision;  askance;  furtively. 

Who  look  asquint  or  shut  their  eye*.  Ste\/1. 

KdlDcea,  .  .  .  with  all  tbclr  costliness,  looking  some- 
whst  atfulnt  on  the  rUitor,  as  If  questioning  bis  right  to 
enter  them.  Alcett,  Tablets,  p.  70. 

2.  In  the  condition  of  squinting ;  oblique. 
The  eye  ia  muddy  anil  ...mctimes  asyuinr. 

Emermn,  Esaaya,  lat  aer..  p.  ISO.   (.V.  B.  D.) 

asquirm  (a-skwerra'),  jjrep.  phr.  as  aoV.  or  a. 
[<«'  +  *flutr»i.]  On  the  squirm;  squirming. 
Hotcclls. 

ass1  fas),  it.  [<  ME.  as,  ass,  wise,  <  AS.  assa,  m. 
(fern,  assen,  not  'owe),  an  isolated  form,  perhaps 
adapted  from  ONorth.  assattt,  asald,  asal  (which 
is  from  the  Celtic),  the  earlier  form,  of  the  com- 
mon Tout,  typo,  being  esof,  esul  =  OS.  tail  = 

D.  c;el  <>  E.  easel,  q.  v.)  =  OHO.  est/,  MUG.  O. 
ear/  (>  Dan.  ear/,  <iw()  =  Ooth.  mm/ks  (cf.  Ir.  and 
Gaol.  asal  =  Manx  atsyl,  and  OBulg.  otilu 
Bohcm.  wtr/  =  Pol.  twit/,  otUd  (barred/)  =  Rusa. 
osclu  =  Lith,  asilas  —  OPruMS.  agi/i*),  prob.  the 
same,  with  variant  termination,  as  Icel.  asni, 
m.,  anna,  fern.,  =  Hw.  Anna  =  Dan.  awn  (cf.  W. 
<uyn  =  Corn,  nvtca  =  Bret.  a_vu) ;  all  appar.  (the 
Slav,  and  Lith.  forma  through  Teut.)  <  L.  a*i- 
nits  (>  It.  asiiio  a  Sp.  Pg.  o\»jio  =  Pr.  asne  =  OF. 
o»««,  P.  due)  =  Or.  iiwc  (orig.  •ic/ioc  f),  an  aaa; 
perhaps  ult.  of  Semitic  origin ;  cf .  lleb.  dttiun,  a 
she-ass.  Cf.  G.  asset,  esp.  in  cotnp.  kcller-assel 
(also  Mlrr-nsel),  a  wood-louse,  so  named  from 
its  color,  <  L.  asrllus,  a  lit  tle  ass,  dim.  of  asinus ; 
cf.  Or.  5n<, »  wood-louse.]  1.  A  soliiluugulate 
quadruped  of  the  family  Etpuda,  the  Equus  asi- 
nus. ThU  animal  haa  long  ears,  a  abort  maiie.  and  a  tall 
covered  with  luii*  hairs  at  the  cud.  It  Ib  usually  ash-col- 
ored, with  u  black  cm  over  tho  shoulders,  formed  by  a 
longitudinal  ami  a  transversa  dark  streak.  The  tamo  or 
domestic  aM  la  patient,  and  caniea  a  henry  burden.  It  It 
alow,  out  very  sure-foosed,  and  for  this  reaaoii  Tery  uacfut 
an  ranch,  steep,  and  billy  ground.  The  ass  ia  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  central  Asia  (by  Darwin  and  others,  of 
Abyssinia),  where  vast  troops  roam  over  the  great  deserts 
In  a  wild  state.  The  wild  asa  it  a  Hue  fleet  animal,  and 
la  aorountgd  the  noblest  gaiue  In  Persia,  w  here  Ita  flesh 
ia  prized  a«  venlann  la  with  iu.  Tli«  domeatU^ted  aaa  baa 
become  tbe  tvpe  of  ubatlnary  and  stil]>lillty.  Aw  jnrkaju. 
2.  Any  wild  species  of  the  subgenus  Asinus, 
as  the  dilggetai  or  hemiono,  onager,  etc.— 3.  A 
dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  fool;  a 
blockhead. 

If  tbia  be  not  a  tit  of  » 
ass  In  undentanding. 

4.  A  post  in  the  bridge  of  a  pulp-vat  on  which 

the  mold  is  placed  to  drain  Asses'  brldg*  <j*ms 

asinvrum),  a  name  bumuroualy  given  to  the  fifth  propo- 
aiUon  of  the  ftnit  book  of  Euelid'a  Elements  of  Ueoroe- 
try.  See  pans  asimirum.—  Ftatt  Of  aJMa.  See  /eiuf. 
-The  Two  Assea,  !h«  alar,  v  and  a  of  the  coiut.llatl.jn 
Cancer,  on  either  aa.lo  of  the  neUla  Pmaepe.  .V  A  ~ttu*. 
S  K.  b. 

AM3  (its),  n.    [Scotch  form  of  <w*2.]  Ashes. 

ajs3  (as),  it.  A  unit  of  weight  in  use  in  differ- 
ent partt.  of  Germany  until  the  adoption  of  the 
tnetrio  system.  It  was  equal  to  5  centigrams, 
or  three  quarters  of  a  grain  troy. 

asaacn  (as'a-ko),  a.  [Bra*.]  A  eupliorbiaceoux 
trex^  of  South  America,  llara  crepitant,  the  bark 
and  Hap  of  which  contain  a  very  acrid  poisonous 
principle.  Apidled  to  the  akin  tbe  milky  aap  producea 
a  pustular  rruptloii ;  the  natives  prepare  frotn  it  a  i?>l*oii- 
ona  drink,  also  used  aa  an  anthelmintic.  The  heeda  are 
most  violently  purgative.  A  deroetion  of  the  bark  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  elepbantlaals,  and  Uie  pouiuletl  leaves  are 
used  for  rheumatiam. 

assafetida,  n.    See  asafetida. 

assagai  l  a-t'a-gl),  h.  [Also  written  assegai,  as- 
sai/af,  axtegai/,  nud  formerly  assagaic,  a:agaia 
(also  zagayr,  zaqaie,  <  F.  :agaic),  and  early  mod. 

E.  archtgaye  (<  F.  archegaic.  nrch  igair,  amgaye); 
<  F.  aieqayc,  azagaife,  <  Pg.  azagaiu.  Sp.  asa- 
gaya  (Sp.  formerly  also  without  the  art.,  zagayn, 
Mt.  zagaglia,  F.  cagaie,  above),  <  Ar.  a:-:aghd- 
van.  <  al,  the,  +  :aghdyah,  a  sjiear:  a  native 
Berber  word.    Cf.  loner  gay.]    A  slender  spear 

of  hard  wood,  usually  having  an  iron 


i  violent  affeetlon.  I  am  an 
y»ni,  Love  s  Sacrifice,  ii.  ~ 
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fives  of  South  Africa,  espeeially  the  Zulna  and 

Kafirs.    Also  spelled  assntai. 
assagai  (as'a-gi),  r.  <•  [<  assagai,  «.]  To  strike 
or  kill  with  an  assagai.    Also  spelled  assegai. 

rpon  a  signal  the  Zulu*  rushed  upon  their  unarmed 
gueata,  and  luaaom^i  thent  to  the  last  num. 

Wsttminrttr  Her..  CXXVI.  US. 

assagai-wood  (as'a-gi-wvid),  n.  The  wood  of 
a  cornaceoua  tree  of  southern  Africa,  CurtisUi 
faginea,  of  which  the  Zulus  make  their  spears. 

assail  (as-sa'i),  adr.  [It.,  very,  much,  enough. 
<  ML.  ad  satis:  L.  ad,  to;  satis,  enough.  See 
asseth,  assets.']  In  wtiun'c,  very :  as,  allegro assai, 
very  quick ;  adagio  assai,  very  slow. 

assai-  (a-si"),  n.  [Braz.]  A  native  name  in 
Brazil  of  several  species  of  palms  of  the  genus 
Euterpe  (which  see).  The  assaimiyi  (that  Is.  false 
eulori*  )  la  ,hc  wnana  iTantuno.  assai  i  Is  u  drink  pre- 
pareiS  from  the  nuts  of  E.  cferaeea. 

assail  (a-sal'),  r.  I.  [<  ME  assailm,  asailen 
(later  often  by  apherenis  utile),  <  OV.  asaillir, 
a*alir,  later  asstttlUr = Pr.  asalir,  assathir  =  It.  as- 
salire,  <  MI*  assalire,  aasalire,  assail,  for  L.  as- 
tdire,  adsilire,  leap  upon,  <  ad,  to,  +  satire,  leap, 
jump,  rush  forth:  see  salient.  Cf.  assault.]  1. 
To  fall  upon  with  Wolenco;  assault;  attack. 
Willi  greedy  force  he  gall  Umj  tort  t"  assail.  Spenser. 

Tlie  covert  of  some  enclosed  ground  in  thti  Tear  ennhled 
a  party  to  ateal  round  and  a*ail  theni  uimpectedly  In 
flank.  K.  It',  hirun,  Hist,  churrh  iif  Eng.,  III.  T«. 

2.  To  attack  with  reasoning,  arguments,  cen- 
sure, abuse,  criticism,  appeauv,  entreaties,  or 
anything  that  bears  upon  the  mind  or  feelings: 
as,  to  assail  an  obnoxious  person  with  jeers. 

The  prince  next  asm  to?  if  the  baron  upon  tbe  subject  of 
aettlitig  hia  estate  on  bis  daughter.  Snttt. 

The  really  efficient  weapons  with  which  the  philosophers 
tumltfrt  the  evangelical  faith  were  borrowed  from  tbe 
evangelical  morality.  Jfncauiay,  Von  Kanke. 

The  metaphysical  doctrine  assaiUH  by  Hume  tended, 
when  carried  to  ita  logical  extreme,  to  Ide  ntify  reality 
with  reason.  Usli*  SfepAen,  Eng.  Thought,  L  t  61- 

3.  To  fall  upon ;  bring  something  to  bear  upon 
or  against;  come  in  contact  with:  as,  the  ship 
was  assailed  by  a  severe  storm. 

Sit  down  awhile. 
And  let  ua  once  attain  asraif  your  ears. 

W.  Hamlet,  1. 1. 
When  trouble  did  thee  tare  Assail, 
On  me  then  didst  thou  calL   Jfitton,  Fa.  LuxL 

-Byn.  X.  Affile*.  Sft  upon,  Putt  ujsm.  Assail,  Assault. 
AttarJt.  literally  ni  fasten  to,  is  the  most  general  of  these 
words.  Sri  u/kin  and  /all  upvn  have  tlie  vigor  of  abort 
and  familiar  words,  and  they  esprews  a  sudden,  energetic 
attuck.  Assail  and  assault,  literally  to  leap  or  spring  at. 
arc  to  attack  vehemently  und  perhaps  suddenly.  Assault 
is  the  stronger  of  the  alld  it  especially  used  of  at- 
tacks with  personal  violence,  aa  with  n«s,  sp.ives,  etc.  All 
five  of  llies*  wonla  may  be  extended  to  warfare,  and  to 
coutesta  and  struggles  of  any  kind. 

TtiU  klng'a  IMenephUh's]  first  eiperlence  In  war  was 
against  an  army  of  wider  nationality  than  had  ever  before 
attacked  Egypt.         //.  8.  Osbvrn,  Anelenl  Egypt.  P-  ?i- 
He  l(»>k'd.  and  more  amazed 
Than  If  seven  men  1i*<1  sst  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  In  the  dewy  light 

TVnnywm,  Lancelot  aud  Elaine 


My  btnl  l>  weary  with  the  Agbt  before, 
Aud  thoy  will  /all  upon  him  unaw  ares. 

Tennvsvn,  Oeraillt. 
The  Imllgnallnn  which  amis  Itself  with  secret  forces 
does  not  awaken  until  w«  are  pricked  and  stung  and  sorely 
assailed.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Then  they  aatuuf  ted  one  of  the  gates,  which  they  burned: 
but  only  to  find  that  the  defenders  had  raised  a  more 
formidable  harrier  behind  It. 

IL  W.  Ihfin,  11  ht.  Church  of  Eng..  III.  (U. 

assailable  (a-sa'la-bl),  a.  [<  assail  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assailed,  attacked,  or  invades]. 

Ho  llvwl  among  a  g.  n.  ration  of  sinners,  whose  con- 
srlencea  were  not  a»«aifa6J.'  by  smooth  circumlocutions, 
soil  whose  vices  required  tbe  scourge  and  tbe  but  iron. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  IL  So. 

assailant  (n-rui'lant),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  tuisnillant, 
ppr.  of  assaillir:  see  assail  nud  -<in(1.]  I,  a,  1. 
Assaulting;  attacking;  invading  with  violence. 
Milton.—  2.  In  Arr..  same  as  s«7i»>«(. 
II.  n.  One  who  assails,  attacks,  or  assaults. 

The  wise  man  throws  himself  on  the  side  of  his  a*toi'J- 
ants.    It  is  mure  bis  Interest  than  it  l>  theirs  to  Dud  Ilia 


meat,  bread,  grain,  etc.,  until  they  turn  brown. 

Baron  von  Heiehenbttch. 
Assamese  (as-a-tnes'  or  -me*'),  a.  and  »t.  [< 

.l«wi»  +  -fjic.]"I,  a.  Pertaining  to  Assam  or 

its  inhabitants. 
II.  "•  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  the  natives 

of  Assam,  an  eastern  province  of  British  India 

adjoining  Burma  and  Tibet, 
assapant,  assapanict  (us-a-pan',  -ik),  n.  [N. 

Amer.  lnd.J  The  native  name  of  the  American 

flying-squirrel,  Sciuropterun  tolucella.    Also  at- 

sapanick,  assaphan. 

assart  (a-«art'),  r.  t.  [<  AF.  rwaurffr,  OF.  es- 
sorter,  i  ML.  ejeartare,  rxsartare  (freq.  of  *ar- 
sarirc),  grub  up,  <  e^,  out,  +  stir  tare  for  *  sari- 
tare,  freq.  of  L.  .««rirr>,  sarrire,  pp.  sarritus,  hoe, 
weed,  grtib.]  In  i'njy.  ititr,  to  grub  up  (trees 
and  bushes);  clear  (wood-land). 

assart  (a-x&rt'),  n.  [Now  also  essart;  <  AF. 
fMaart,  OF.  essart  (>  law  L.  assarta,  assartus, 
cwtarfiriM),  <  ML.  ejartum,  prop.  neut.  of  'cxar- 
tut,  pp.  of  "erartrc,  'exsarire :  nee  assart,  r.]  In 
Eng.  lau :  (a)  The  act  of  grubbing  up  trees  and 
buahea  in  a  forest.  This  art,  as  destroying  thickets 
and  coverts,  was  In  soma  circumstances  forbidden  by  law. 
(A)  A  tree  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  (e)  A  piece 
of  land  cleared,  as  by  grubbing. 

In  those  districts,  and  In  rnaiiv  others  In  tho  neighbour- 
hood, tbe  cop> bold  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  foreat-wajta  are  known  as  "  assurf -landa. " 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hiat..  p.  IBS. 


assailer  (a-si'ler).  n.    [<  ME. 
your,  <  OF.  a/csailhor,  <  assaillir 


saaryt,  [<  Or.  oaoaptm.]  The  1 
per  coin  called  as. 


imonly  applied  tothethrow- 
•  or  javelin  used  iu  buttle  by  the  ua- 


ak  puilil.  i;'wier*il«,  Cniniiensatinri. 

■,  I* assaillir:  sw  assail.] 

One  who  assails. 
asSAilment  (a-sal'ment),  ».    [<  assail  +  -ment] 
An  assault;  an  attack.  [Kare.J 

His  most  frequent  assaitmt nt  w  as  tlie  hrw-larhe, 

Jirhnmrn,  Pope. 

assai-palm  (a-ra'pllm),  ».    Some  as  atsai*. 

aBsamar  (as'a-miirl,  «.  [<  L.  asms,  roasted,  + 
amarvs,  bitter.]  A  bitter  substance  produced 
by  roasting  in  tho  air  such  substances  as  sugar, 


(a-sas'in),  n.  [<  F.  assassin  =  I*r.  as- 
sassin =  Sp.  asesino  =  Pg.  It.  assassino,  <  ML. 
assassinus,  prop,  one  of  the  Assastini,  Assasini, 
Assessini,  Ascimni  (also  Arnsi,  Haussasi  ;  cf.  OF. 
Assaeit,  Hasstitis,  MOr.  Xaoi'aioi,  pi.,  from  the 
Ar.  sing.),  <  Ar.  Haskshdsiin  and  Hathixkiuyin, 
the  order  or  sect  of  the  Assassins,  lit.  hashish- 
eaters  (so  called  because  the  agents  selected 
to  do  murder  were  first  intoxicated  with  hash- 
ish), pi.  of  kashshdsh  and  hashiskiify,  hashish- 
eater,<  hashish,  hashish:  Bee  hashish  ]  1.  [cap.] 
One  of  the  Assassins,  a  military  and  religious 
order  in  Syria,  founded  in  Persia  by  Hassan  ben 
Kabbah  about  the  year  1090.  a  colony  migrated  from 
Persia  to  Syria,  settled  In  various  places,  with  their  chief 
seat  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  became  remarkable 
for  their  aecrvt  murders  in  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of 
their  chief.  Their  religion  was  a  coiupunnd  of  Magianfam, 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Motiaininedauliun.  one  article 
of  their  creed  was  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit  mlded  In  their 
chief  and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  <I»m1  himself. 
The  chief  of  the  sect  Is  best  known  by  tbe  denomination 
eld  man  of  ths  inounfuin  (Arabic  rhrikh  aljrbal,  chief  of 
tile  raountainsi  These  harl«roua  chieftains  and  their  fol- 
lowers spread  terror  among  nations  far  and  near  for  al- 
most two  ccuPlHet.  In  tlie  time  of  tbe  crusades  they 
iunstcnsl  to  the  number  of  fsi.Ofin,  and  prescnu-d  a  formi- 
dable otietaclc  to  the  arms  of  the  Christiana.  They  were 
eventually  subdued  by  the  sultan  Miliars  aliont  1^72. 

2.  One  who  undertakes,  fur  a  reward  previous- 
ly agreed  on,  to  put  another  person  to  death 
by  surprise  or  secret  assault;  hence,  one  who 
kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  treacherous  vio- 
lence ;  a  murderer. — 3t.  [With  allusion  to  ita 
'  killing'  effect.]  A  breast-knot,  or  similar  deco- 
ration worn  in  front.  Ladies'  Vict.,  London, 
16JK. 

assasaint  (a-sas'in),  r.  t.  [<  F.  assassinrr,  assas- 
sinate, worry,  vex,  =  It.  assassinare.  assassinate, 
<  ML.  nssassinare ;  from  the  noun.]    To  mur- 
der; assassinate. 
With  him  that  assajeuiej  his  parents. 

Stulinattrsl ,  Sermons,  p,  MH. 

assaaslriacyt  (a-sas'i-na-ai),  n.  [<<uwa*»jr«i(f» ) 
+  -eg.]    The  act  of  assassinating.  Hammond. 

assassin antt  (a-saa'i-nant »,  n.  [<  F.  assassi- 
nant,  ppr.  of  dssassincr :  see  assassin,  v.]  An 
assassin. 

assassinate  (a-sas'i-nat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  as- 
sassinated, ppr.  assassinating.  [<  ML.  «*.i(i*"i- 
natus,  pp.  of  assassinare :  see  assassin,  •'.]  I. 
trans,  i.  To  kill  or  attempt  to  kill  by  surprise 
or  secret  assault ;  murder  by  * 
erotis  violence. 

Help,  lieluhlmilrj.  toy  ln.iue  In  Midtcn  ojwll,  ...  anil  I 
am  rnvUhvil  and  like  <o  bn 


2t.  To  assault;  maltreat. 

Such  usuice  a*  your  linnoorahle  lortU 
AHiir^l  Uli-,  tnuiUMi'roif'if  and  Is-trayd. 

Jf.-J/on,  S.  A.,  I  HO!., 

3.  Figuratively,  to  blight  or  destroy  treacher- 
ously; overthrow  by  foul  or  unfair  means: 
as,  to  assassinate  a  person's  character  or  l 
tation.  =syn.  1.  Slav.  -Viirrfcr,  etc.   See  tilt. 

II.  iflfras*.  To  commit  i 
tion. 
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[<  annuls*!- 
latiug;  the 


assassinate 

__»tet  (a-*a«'i-nat ■),  n. 

OSHVIlalliatinU,  <  MI.,  ill 

see.  <i.«*i**in«(f ,  c]  1 

Ollg  &**ault. 

If  I  had  made  »«  oaaaaaiaiifr  mam 

/!. 

2.  An  assassin. 
Scire  him  fc-r  eue  of  tin'  <i«a<ix».,iiilr.i. 

assassination,  (a-sas-i-na'shpii),  n. 
Kate  +  •«»«.]    The  act  of  assassi 
act,  especially  of  a  hired  emissary,  of  killing  or 
murdering  bv  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  mur- 
der by  treacherous  violence. 

assasainative  ,'a-sas'i-ua-tiv), a.  [<  itsnassinate 
+  -tre.J    lucliueit  to  assassinate.  Crirfy/e. 

assassinator  (a-aas'i-ua-tor),  n.  1.  An  assas- 
sin.— 2.  In  canon  laic,  one  who  hires  another 
to  kill  a  third  person  by  surprise  or  secret  as- 
He  luwea  tlio  lljjht  of  sanctuary  and  nit  utiier  ec- 
cleauuitlcal  Immunity,  and  la  aiibJecU-d  tvi  excommunica- 
tion, and,  liy  the  letter  of  tlie  law,  tu  cuiilUcntlon  <if  c.-eli 
or  even  to  deprivation  uf  ]xrr»eiial  riichu,  liK'luJinv  that 
of  aecarity  uf  life  :  these*  j-enaltlea  t-uuld  Is-  imputed  even 
wllen  the  attempted  aMaa-auallun  fell  i-hurt  ul  ita  t'lfcct. 
The  law  was  llrst  made  aaltiltnit  til. we  etiipluyli-iij  Infidel-,  to 
murder  rhrtttl  m*,  hut  hIiuc-si  litim-Mlauly  and  a  fortiori 
extended  to  t'tirUttiina  aa  a£n.in-*t  any  i-craon.  whether 
t'hrutinu  u-r  not.  who  una  all.iwe-.l  to  live  in  the  -dutc. 
The  peculiar  malice  uf  Hie  crime  «aa  placed  111  ila  l-cinu: 
•ec-nt  murder  fur  dire.  Technically  It  vnu  unkuuwn  iu 
tit*  dill  law. 

assassin  OUSt  (a-sas'i-nusl,  a.  [<  na»iu»i»  + 
-oas.J    Murderous;  treacherous. 

iiiMd""''111"  J.?,"!,,!  ">u^Jn\lS 
aasationt  (a-sa'shon),  «.    [<  F.  assatinn,  <  ML. 
*<um  li'o(  a-),  <  Lh.Ti-wirr ,  roast.  <  I..  «.««.«,  roust. 


I,  pcrhii 
fire.  |    A  roasting 

daauf  i.„i  U  a  cine >*  tl.in  uf  the  Inward  luoUtim-  l«v  bent. 

/.'i<rt..N,  Ailat.  .it  UiL 

assault  (a-salt'),  ».  [The  (  has  been  restored, 
as  in  fault,  vault,  etc.;  <  ME.  assuiif,  ataut, 
asaute  (also  by  apherei-is  iaut,  later  ttault),  OF. 
assaut,  asxalt,  «*i/f,  F.  (Ksiiitf  =  Pr.  amuiut  — 
Kp.  fwa/fn  =■  Pg.  It-  n*m/to.  <  ML.  a-wiltun.  as- 
sault, attack.  <  ns.talirc.  assail:  kp  anaail.)  1. 
An  attaek  or  violent  onset  with  physical  means  ; 
an  onslaught;  especially,  n  sudilen  and  vigor- 
ous attack  on  a  fort i lied  post. 

Ahlc  t.,  niM 
Satan  •  ii»«ouJ!j,  anil  quench  hu  tttry  ilarta. 

Hill^,,,  V.  L.,  ui.  i«L 

In  military  art  .  .  .  iuutviauiVntiiiir4rnn-lt.il  b)' ivifie 
lar  ariliruachea  than  by  all  .irn-n  uomv/r 

H  mAnirVii,  hi  llaiarutt  *  libit.  Cumt  ,  I  *M. 

S|ir>eiflcally — 2.  In  /<iip,  an  unlawful  nttnek 
U]>ou  the  ]i*ersou  of  another ;  an  attempt  or  offer 
to  do  violence  to  another,  coupled  with  present 
ability  to  effect  it,  but  irrespective  of  whether 
the  person  is  touched  or  not,  as  by  lifting  the 
fist  or  a  cane  in  a  threatening  manner,    it  the 

|H-mill  tl  *trui:k,  tlir  u.  t  I*  ir.klli.il  iMpilM^r  uii-f  Ulttrry.  Ill 
ht-otlitli.l  tint  iii»tliictti.il  ia  nut  rrvariU-.!.  Aakiiilta  an- 
nu-iuiuly  punlnheil. 

3.  An  uttai'k  with  other  thitti  physical  force, 
fts  liy  iiieuns  of  leifislative  measures,  by  argu- 
ments, inv«s:tive,  a|>|>cals,  etc.:  as,  an  axKaitll 
npou  the  constitution  of  Kovertiment ;  an  n<t- 
*im(f  upon  one's  reputation. 

I  wnat  l  luve  thuiiirht  hvr  ij.trlt  lii.l  lieen  inrliicii.le 
again*!  all  aiMulli  uf  aHiH-tiun.  Stmt.,  Much  A,t.i,  u.  x 
A»satiltof  ut  at  arms,  the  attack  ina.i.-  uin.ii  .  ai-h  uUrt 
liy  the  .i|ipucitc  jcirtl-  4  iri  tein  liu  ur  in  inllltary  i-\cn.iM.^. 
-  6yn.  ^fuicii,  t in»i*i't-tht ,  i  ti-.  Ni-c  u«.cr. 
assault  (ii-Milt'),  r.  /.  [<  lute  ME.  (i*.»riKfc. 
oarjMfr  (mill  by  apheresis  su«fr,  later  y*mlt},  <  t.U-\ 
utautrr,  later  a  wiulli  r  =  Sp,  dsn/ Mr  =  I'jr,  «.>■- 
avl/tar  =  It.  rt*v/</f<ji-r,  <  ML.  nxtatlmc,  <  L.  ml, 
to,  u|kon.  +  unlUirr.  leap:  see  the  noun.]  1.  To 
attack  by  physical  means;  fall  upon  with  vio- 
lence or  with  a  hostile  intention:  as,  to  assault 
a  man,  n  house,  a  town. 

Ijn.k  in  U[..Ml  nie  then.  iiikI  i.|x-:.k  »ith  me, 
Or.  lukcl  im  I  inn,  I  villi  ,K«in/f  tlicr. 

 J..  "I'i.  'I  ..  %.  j 

Sprs-itically  — 2.  In  Imr,  to  attempt  or  offer  to 
do  violence  to  another,  with  present  abilitv  to 
lli-ciimplisii  it.  Sis- .i%>.ih,',',  ji.,  -J. — -  3.  To  attaek 
with  lit  her  t hnn  physical  force;  assail  with  argu- 
ments, complaints,  hostile  w..nl>.  ete. 

I  I, e  in.  s  ..f  1^1-  I  lievi  lu.ru     .  . 
A*-tuH  l,ii  c.in.  !•■  i 

-Syn.  -t't  i.  i-  .s  r  ,t,    |..  .  ,i...i  ,',;  tu  «..rni.  Sc.- 

assanltable  (».s.in»-bn.  ■>.    [Kmly  mml.  K. 

a»*tiutt<hl<  :  <  «.«i!i(;  +  -tt)ili.~\    Capable  of 
iui»  asiault— 1. 

vi.rc 

II.  in,  \  III  . 

i.  the  ''r'u'^^^;';A;^ru;'1';';('1|  irjiiuii  A  .. 
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nltant  (a-sal'tant).  a.    [<  OF.  fljua«/tat«f, 
ppr.  of  assaulter:  see  nxjim/f,  and  cf.  tj.«.<ut7riNf.] 
Same  as  assailant,  1. 
assanltor  (a-sal'ti-r),  ».    One  who  assaults  or 

violently  attacks;  an  assailant, 
assautt,"".    Older  spelling  of  «ssrtn/f. 

assay  (a-sii'j,  w.   [<  ME.  fixwti,  «*<iy»-, 

(tsoir  (aiid  by  apheresis  «iy).  <  l>F.«iwui,  nwtriy  = 
l"r.  a*sai,  (ijuhk,  =  Cat .  axs«ta  =  Sp.  «*<iv"  =  It- n*- 
sarji/io,  *a<iyi»;  also,  with  variutiou  of  the  same 
prefix,  OF.  r»,«ti  t  >  E.  rsariv,  ij.  v.)  =  Pr.  imii  = 
Cat.  tusala  =  Sp.  eiuaya  -  \'g,  rnsain  ( ML.  reflex 
«ss(if"«i«,  (Jjwtiio,  rssaijiuM,  rawiyitw),  <  Lli.  i'S- 
avium,  u  weighing  (cf.  crdiw-N  (for  Sxiir/men), 
u  weighing,  examiniition),  <  'ttm/err,  (xti/trc, 
weigh,  Irv,  prove,  measure,  examine:  see  ex. 
amtn,  examine,  and  exujent,  and  cf.  the  doublet 
eMail.  For  the  proti*.  see  rx-1,  ex-.]  If. 
Examination;  trial;  uttempt;  essay. 

Neither  i»  it  euuiigh  to  have  tikkeii  a  Mtcmler  tiiate  ur 
lump  tliereoL  I'tlull,  Ptrf  !..  Luke 


tlr  nn  may  uf  reaaon 
Mr  llAth  IIOlilu  an  <l**it!*  uf  tier  vtlllle 
shak 


i.  :i 


M.  fur  St.,  tli.  1. 
Hence  —  2t.  Trial  by  danger;  risk;  adventure. 

.  .Ilicli.li.l  Iwtl.le. 
S,m,u.,,  V  O  ,  II.  I,  .V. 

3t.  Thul;  tribulation;  affliction. 

She  llear-.l  nltll  Iillliriu-r  all  unt"  the  end. 
Ami  »tru\e  tu  uuiuter  m>rMV«liill  wny 

S^n^f.  V.  <t  ,  I.  vll.  ST. 
4.  The  trial  of  the  purity,  weight,  etc.,  of 
metals  or  metallic  substances,  as  ores  and  al- 
loys; any  operation  or  experiment  for  ascer- 
taining the  i|uuntity  of  a  precious  metal  in  an 
ore  or  a  mineral,  or  in  coin  or  bullion.  See  as- 
sayina. —  5.  The  suti-stanee  to  lie  assayed,  f'rr. — 
6.  In  laic,  an  examination  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures by  the  standard.  foveU. — 7.  Formerly, 
the  act  or  custom  of  tasting  the  fuoil  or  drink  in- 
tended for  another,  as  a  king,  ts  fore  presenting 
it. — 8f.  Value;  ascertained  purity :  as,  "stones 
of  rich  n.«j«jy,"  SjteHser,  F.  O,.,  IV.  x.  15,  Annual 
assay,  an  annual  iilBcUl  trial  uf  itul.l  anil  klh.r  clu 
tu  iLici-rlalii  whether  the  atamtaril ..(  nm-nt-M  ao.1  weight 
<.l  cutniuie  ia  maintained.-  At  all  assays*,  m)  At  every 
Irlal  ur  In  every  juncture ;  a|uB,».  (!>(  At  all  haziircS  ; 
ready  fur  every  event.  Cap  Of  aJWT,  tile  ntiiiil)  cmi  nilh 
which  thcaxMiy  uf  viliie.ctc.,  Vita  liiucle.  (sec-  7.i-  Put  It 
In  aasayl,  mak-  the  trlat  ur  ixtH-ritn.tii.  =8yn.4-  A'mn, 
A„aJnu,  .l.-i.M  >«  the  n.i.t/iMi*  ...f  tiiriaU.  tent  In  thu.  a 
wun)  uf  nartcwrr  algnllk-Atimi  than  ifwafiwfa  Iwllli  h  ais-i. 
assay  (a-sii').  r.  L<  ME.  asmatfr".  asauen.  (iwricn 
(lutiT  also  t»y  uphcresissor^r.  »viy),  <  OF.  axsayer, 
a*ai*r  =  Pr.  assaiar,  axxatjar  =  8p.  axayar  — 
It.  assntjiiiarr ;  also,  with  s  anation  of  (he  sumo 
prefix,  OF.  c^sayer  (>  E.  essay,  <|.  v.)  =  Pr. 
nvtautr,  rniuiiar  =  Cut.  enmjar  =  Sp.  tn*an»r  = 
Pg.  ttisaiar;  from  the  noun.]  I.  frnw*.  i.  To 
examine  by  trial  ;  put  to  test  or  trial;  try  the 
effect  or  merit  of :  us,  to  <rs»<iy  armor.  [Obso- 
lete or  poetical.] 

Suft  wunlt  tu  hia  tierce  pusiiull  Mir  n-»»tvVf. 

.W.(f.L.i.,  H.  I„,  «.  m.\ 
l  we  fitst  himv  <t. 

M.  .lni.il.  Tliynia. 
Specifically  —2.  To  make  trial  of  or  aiinlyr.e, 
as  an  ore  or  metallic  compound,  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  proportion  of  a  particular 
metal  present  in  it.— 3.  Toiilteinpt :  endeavor: 
essay:  often  with  nn  infuiitne  us  oliject. 
Tit.-  lln»i  i«irt  I  liaie  tulil  >"U  In  tli.-  tlii-is'  41T1111HIP  i^t. 

Ill  iihl.  ll  I  lllllc  •lanfjn-f  tu  act  t-.rtli  Iny  l>l..lmh,  tu  |.lun- 

what  1  n-ill.l  .1...  /.,iru-cc,  s.  rnicii  .,1  tilt  J'tu.titfli. 

She  tiuth  oaxrjr'./  as  nun  h  «>  may  hi-  l-ruvct. 

.S'atu*.,  Venn*  au.l  A-l.-ni-i,  1.  ros. 
>il  ti-itiiun-  titan  what  hli  uttii  pr»-.|.  - 
uvivif  111  a^'.-»  pa»t. 

S.rT.  /jr..,-,,,-,  Jlfliirin  Mc.llcl,  I.  .V 

[In  this  t-ensc  r..w»  is  now  commonly  used.] 

4t.  To  endeavor  to  influence. 

Imnlurv  lu-r  In  my  v. .Ice,  lliat  <he  liinie  friends 
T.- tin  Mrl.-t  deputy.  I.i.l  ht-ne-lf  .<^i...  him 

.SA.il.,  M.  f.n-  il..  I.  .1 

t5t.  To  affect :  move. 

When  the  hart  i>  111  aaani.*-. 

Sjv/^r,  si,,,,  i-,,1.,  AuirlMt. 

II.  i«  trans.  To  make  an  at  tempi  or  endeavor; 


assemblation 

Specifically  — 3.  An  officer  of  the  mint,  whoso 
duty  is  to  test  bullion  and  eciu. 
assay-furnace  ta-sa'ti'ir' lias),  m.  A  simple  form 
of  furnace  and"  muffle  for  hearing  metals  in  « 
cupels. 

assaying  (a-sa'ing).  h.  Tho  act  or  tit  of  test- 
ing metals,  ores,  or  alloys  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  ouantity  of  goid  or  silver  or  uuy  other 

llletaf  present  in  them.  Ttiere  arc  lw,.  nmdea  ,.( 
any  lug,  i>ne  "I  wlilcli  I*  •uinetiluci  .-nipluycil  lucurruliumt.- 
the  uthes^  The  unu  la  .-allc.l  the  An,,,!,/  ur  >rer  prucevi.  m 
uhlcll  the  »ulull..n  ,.f  the  lliet.lla  |.  ctfecte.l  i.y  niealc)  uf 
aclda.  alter  wlilch  thisie  amight  f.w  arc  iH-.4'lpitati  .1  l,y 
pri^H-r  rnaxenta.  The  uttier  la  called  tin-  Wee  pnn-va*.  and 
la  perfumnsl  liy  the  airency  cf  lire.  The  lint  U  ttcricrally 
empluyed  fur  the  liurpuaeuf  i-atiinatint;  the  .)tlalillty  uf  ^uld 
ur  allver  hi  an  olluy,  and  the  M-iiiud  ia  clitelly  applied  to 
urrj.  Ttata  are  nlau  lutule  by  comparison  ut  n,s-ciDc  grav. 
itiea,  aisl  hy  the  culur  uf  the  streak  ur  trace  iiiaitc  l,y  ruh- 
Utii:  the  i>k-  ui«ih  a  ruiiiih  mrfai-ir.  In  iin-at  llriuln  each 
article  of  Mlver  ur  ^uld  plate  u  aaaayed  nt  iJuldmnitlia  Hall 
prev  Icualy  t»  being  auld,  in  urdi-r  to  dctcnnltie  the  exact 
richiw-aa  of  tlve  nictol  uf  which  It  la  made.    .See  AuJf-iiiari:. 

assay-master  (a-»a'miu<'  t<-r).  n.  1.  An  as- 
sayer;  a  chief  officer  nppoiuted  to  try  the  weight 
ami  fineness  of  the  precious  metals. —  2.  An 
officer  appointed,  in  the  provincial  period  in 
Massachusetts,  to  test  the  tpoalltrof  potash  and 
pearlash  intended  for  export,  or  thecotu position 
of  the  worms  ami  still-heads  used  in  distilling. 

a-sii'of-is).  n,  A  lulKinatory  where 
or  metals  an?  assayed, 
'r,  »•    Obsolete  si»elling  of  «*<>. 
a3.se-  (as),  it.    A  name  of  the  caama,  a  small 
African  fox,  i'ulpe*  eaatna. 
awealt,  r.  t.    [<  ME.  oust  leu.  aselin,  var.  of  <•»- 
setrn:  md  ruttal.]    Same  as  ritsrti/. 
ass-ear  (lis'eri,  it.    An  old  name  for  the  com- 

fn-y,  StiutithiftuNi  offieiiiaU-. 
asscctationt  (as-ek-ta'shon).  n.    [<  L.  ameeta- 
fto(ii-),  alien, lance,  <  a*»tclari,  pp.  as*rrlntus, 
attend  upon.  <  otf,  to,  +  nectari.  follow,  attend, 
frei|.  of  sa/ui,  follow:  seesr7»cNf.]  A'li-ndaiice 
or  waiting  upon;  a  following.   Jtlnuut ;  lMleg. 
assecorancet  (as-e-kur'ans).  «.    l<  ML.  iwm- 
rautia.  assiirunce, <  «.^iiic«rrir<*.  assur*.-:  see  oa.v,  - 
care]    Assurance.   tShehlan,  Miracles,  p.  320. 
asaecuratlont  (us'e-ku-ra'shon),  w.     [<  ML. 
*tssfV»rafH'iu-).  <  assecurare.  pp.  ass* ruratHs,  as- 
sure :  soo  «««<•«»(.]    Assurance;  a  making  se- 
cure or  Hurt*. 

II.  iw  tar  thci 
chide;  all  fears 


ill!,. 


V  v..ld  l,v  hia  naaa- 
l"iretvun,  p.  111. 


rllen.  Vill  i  erticte 
ci*,,r«  ilrs:r..l  and  , 


-aUe.] 


The  -tli  day  of  fk  luU-r  the  waIN  we 
the  town  i«..-:W  Will,  lit 


try.    i\ow  tnure  i-oiimioiily  issaii.] 

assayaole  (n-aft'adil),  a.  '|<  tttmp  + 

Capable  of  iM'iiLg'ussnved  or  tested. 

assay-balance  la-sa'bal  ,ni«l,  M.  A  M-ry  nc 
curate  balance  used  by  assay er*. 

aVSSajar  (a-aa'er),  «,  [<  ME.  nssriyrr,  asitniar, 
ic-  we,io\  <^  AF.  fiiioioc,  imi./i./mi- .-  sec  i/..c,/ii  uicl 
-f/d.]  1(.  tine  who  tries,  tesf»,  or  attempts. — 
2.  One  who  assays  metals  ;  one  who  examines 
metallic  ores  or  alloys  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  ipiantity  of  any  particular  metal, 
particularly  of  gold  or  silver,  present  in  ' 


reachec  thu  .ijuvrutttfiiui  '  * 

all  .l.iuldinw?      lip.  IIM.  : 
assecuret  (as-e-kur'),  r.  t.    (<  ML.  i\s.*ffurare, 
assure,  <  L.  ad,  to.  +  «rwr«*,  secure,  sure. 
Doublet,  assure,  q.  v.]   To  make  secure  ;  make 
sure  or  certain, 
sin  u  nut  helped  hut  liy  Ih-iiu  ajtrt-uiv,/  .,f  jHinlon 

W*Jccr,  Luclca.  I'ul  ,  vl.  «. 

aaseCUtlont  (as-e-ku'shon).  ».  [<  L.  as  if  \wse- 
chIioin-).  <  axaccHtux,  pp.  of  a&«yKi,  follow  up, 
reach,  obtain.  <  ml.  to.  +  «r,/ui,  follow:  see  *<•- 
7«<«f.]    An  obtaining  or  acquiring. 

Ilia  fhst  lU-tH-lk-e)  .  .  .  la  imracdiatc 
mtiuii  uf  a  s-culid.  AfttiJTe. 

assegai,  a.  and  r.    See  asaaijoi. 

aasegef,  r,  ntid  ».    See  axxieae. 

asscuet,  >:  t.    To  seize.    Marlowe.  [Kare.] 

assclf  (a-self').i-. /.  [<rw-l +«(-.]  1.  To  take, 
to  one's  self;  appropriate;  adopt.— 2.  To  as- 
similate: as,  to  twwrJ/uliiuent.    [Kare  in  both 

Uses.] 

assemblage  Ca-sem'hla.jt.  ».  [<  F.  as*rmhla;if,  < 
»Msr whUr,  assemble:  see  a*stmhle^  and  -"f/'.] 

1.  The  act  of  assembling  or  tlie  state  of  being 
assembled ;  association. 

In  tweet  awmWa-y  every  Mounilntr  pt-ai  e.  F'ntiin. 

2.  A  collection  of  individuals  or  of  jmrtictilnr 
things:  as.  an  nx*i mMaije  of  noted  men;  an  ns- 
s',uMalfe  ut  various  materials.— 3.  The  act  of 
fitting  together,  as  parts  of  a  machine ;  in  ear/i. 
and  >i«ny,  a  union  of  parts  or  pieces  by  fram- 
ing, dovetailing,  etc.    See  antmbliutj. 

1  to-  ut.  n  r  plank  \i.  pUcklin:  t  --ur  tarse  wawalcn 
wnr  tlniu  >ii  divided  into  a  luiniLcr  ■  (  .li.liii-.t  ua/ein- 
I4.l  i-.,  tach  lutitlE  li  special  ili-sicnMi-n. 

7*.»,rfr.  Naval  \n  h..  I  -214 

assemblance't  :a-sem'bians).  ».  [<of.  «*<r«t. 

I,laiue  =  It.  u.witibranztt  -  see  i"»»W(l  and 
-urn'.]    An  assemblage;  an  assembly. 

To  unit  tin.-  tame  uf  their  a-vmHminr'  wide. 

,s>e.„.  c.  t  \)  ,  V.  iv  21. 

assemblaiice-'t  (a-st-ni'ldnny),  r>.  l<  OF.  aa~ 
P  mhlaue-  I  lioipn-foi-H,  <  nsseml>t<r,  resemble  : 
see  ./*»■»,«/••-•  and  -oiir-.]  lieptcsentiit ion  ;  liko- 
ness  ;  semblance. 

l':,r.  1  tor  the  .  ,  .  t.|g  om-mMilov  uf  a  awn'  (live  tni- 
tiie  .pint.  .VA-ii*.,  ■•  Ilea.  IV.,  lit  2. 

assomblationt.  «-  A  gulherlng;  a  lueetinp. 
liiujer  Sorth,  Examen.  [Kar.-.] 
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assembla 
assemble1  (a-Hera'b]),  r. ;  pret.  and 


tint,  ppr.  aiaemblinri.    [<  MK.  uxxrmliltH.  amin- 

»<{B,<OF. 


pret.  oml  pp.  < 
MK.  uxxrmlilfH. 
i.lcn,  rijiMiu/t «,  «jicm/t  n,  <  OF.  <i*v rubier,  atuicmblcr, 
<:*satnbler  =  l*r.  tustmhlar,  uevmhlar,  annular  = 
OSp.  ascmblar  =  It.  (issr/wrWii/r,  ii*ww6rarr,  < 
Ml.,  «*»i»iu7<ir(-,  bring  together  *  in  L.  the  same 
I*  an/rimilare :  see  a*wiubl<.  ~),  <  T*.  rtd,  to,  + 
diffliu/,  together.  Alto  by  uiiheresls  armA/d. 
CI.  -iJW.-m/</«-'.J  I.  Iran*.  I.  To  collect  iuto  one 
place  or  body;  bring  or  call  together;  convene ; 
congregate. ' 

Thither  be  o*w«Moi  »ll  hutnun.  Hilton,  P.  L.,  v.  7il7. 
2.  To  fit  together.  See  anxemblini/,  -. —  3f.  To 
join  or  couple,  as  one  with  another,  or  us  iti 
sexual  intercourse. -gjrn,  x.  Tocoiivcm \  collect,  con- 
ipvwute,  muster,  convoke. 

fl.  intrant.  1.  To  meet  or  come  together; 
convene,  as  a  number  of  individuals:  as,  "the 
churls «*»mM«\r  Drytlen,  Jineid,  vii.—  2\.  To 
m«'l  In  battle;  fight.  =8yn.  1.  To  gather,  get  to- 
gether, ruuster,  convene. 

assemble1!  (a-sem'bl).  n.  [<  asttmbltl,  r.  Cf. 
lUWMiMy.]  An  assembly. 

assemble-t  (a-sem'bl),  r.  I.  [Lute  MK.  aiaam- 
We ;  <  OF.  anrmbler;  cf.  I'g.  ««*»  nucuW,  iu»iw»- 
lar  —  It.  aatimigliart;  resemble;  <  L.  aiwiiwir- 
/nri-,  euaimilart,  make  like  n.iider  like,  com- 
pare, <  ail,  to,  +  nimili*.  like  (related  to  aimul. 
together;  cf.  asnrm^):  see  amimilatr.  Also 
by  npheresisj  «i»Wt5.]    1.   To  be  similar  to; 


»or  the  world  iwaemMefA  the  *ee. 

1'iLrtuii.  Uoldcii  Legend,  p.  1U.   (.V  E.  It.) 

2.  To  liken  or  compare. 

lirl!w*  u^y  lit:  'iMtmht.tl  to  pllch. 


To  Venire  heraelf,  or  to  any  ol  Uw>  little  OJeewMir  of 
Islands  about  her.  //»uvU.  Uttera,  i.  1. 

Assembly  of  Divine*  at  WaatmlnstaW.  commonly  call- 
ed the  HVrt.ninafrr  Ju-mMn.  a  convocation  summoned 
by  Ihe  Loan  Hirlinm.nl  to  ud>Un  ••  tor  the  arttlinir  ol  th<- 
c.vcrtiaietit  soil  the  Mur-ij  the  church  of  Ijuilnii'l. " 
MimI  "f  Its  iiicutUm  were  I'reabyteriaiis,  awl  nearly  alt 
Ken'  CalvlnlH*.  It  met  July  1,  10*J,  aiel  continued  ll» 
tension*  ull  Icbruary  ii,  lc«u.  The  chief  fruit*  of  It*  la- 
lh.r»  were  the  Pireclor)  of  Public  Worship,  Ihc  Cufcv 
*|..»  <.f  K»lth,  uxl  the  Luripr  »n«l  Sln.it.-r  c«t.-<lii»iu». 

which  were  rejccleil  III  KllltUlMl,  lint  .<U»ilt»h.il  in  Sr..t. 

liui'l.  Blacic  Aaa«moly,  In  toe  fnirenilty  of  L-ainl>ri<U-e, 
Uie  sTiut  cunt.n-ailnii.-aeneral  Assembly.  (n>  The 
lnnlieot  ecch»hMtk-*l  trllmnul  of  charehrsof  the  Pn.l.yte 
riall  oclvr,  fui-etlltc  nnnually.  Mid  coni]Kifei]  of  luiliislen 
tiuii  rating  .-Men  tlelevnte.1  l.y  each  |m-»l>>lcry  wltlilti 
tlivlr  re*pective  nati.iuol  lioamU.  (^i  In  inHtiy  <4  tlo- 
i:  illicit  Ntatca,  the  collective  title  of  the  l.nlHlstlirv.  (e) 
In  New  Jency,  tile  lower  lutue  of  the  h'i!l(lll»nre,  -  LoglB- 
latlv*  Assambly.  (n)  The  clldlee  title  «f  the  left* 
luturc  In  the  Stale  ol  oreiojn  ami  the  u-rrltorlei  of  the 
United  Mates ;  alao.  tiio  title  of  the  lower  hoiue  or  of  the 
altilfle  leiriaUtlve  tsMly  In  many  of  the  Hntinh  oolonie*.  {b) 
In  Frmrh  Aon.  the  legUlatlvn  hnrileaof  17W  1,  IMM -M.  aa 
.ltwtltiif»l*hc.1  from  (he  National  Auu-mlity  of  ITw*-ITtt|  — 
National  Assembly,  I"  f'rrnth  *Mr,,  nr»t  of  the 
rcvolutiiwary-  aaaemhllet.  In  aewli.il  ITS*  Kill.  The  Mtatra 
lielieral,  el.-.-Ud  in  1790.  u.-e«-  npencil  May  ^,  1TWI,  an.l  In 
June  the  thlnl  .»l»t4.  aa.nnic.1  tlx-  title  of  Natimial  As- 
sembly ami  ..baoeta-.l  the  two  renialnlnir  eatutea  It*  i-hl.  f 
v.. irk  wa>  the  lonnutl.in  of  the  eoiulltiltloli,  whence  It  la 
III-,  .-at led  the  ru.Mfll«ent  .t«..  mMv, 

assemblyman  (a-^em'bli-man),  ». ;  pi.  ussrtn- 
blgmrn  (-luenl.  \<  <i««ci»Wy  +  m«n.l  A  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  assembly.  [U.  S.] 
assembly-room  ia-sem'bli-rdm).  n.  A  room  in 
which  persons  assemble,  espoelally  for  dancing. 
See  a..nt'mbtt/. 

An  obsolete  plural  of  ovw'.  t'Anncrr. 
An  obsolete  plural  of  as/i'-' 


assort 

hill.    Concurrance  It  n  running  .if  mlnita  In  the  same  clian 

nel,  an  airreeiiM  iil  In  opinion  ur  >l>->  lalun.  .IcijviVarenre  la 
a  at.it.-  or  lu-t  of  quiet  aiibiuiaaiou  to  a  declaioii,  an  act,  or 
llie  pievaienee  .4  an  o|iluloti,  Iwcuiute  It  U  near  enough 
lo  one  a  n  lahea.  ni4  W  orth  realatlllg,  or  llnp.i**Hilc  to  re- 
alat,  hut  uot  become  It  la  entirely  ae.itptable. 

.lawnl  I  liate  deecribed  to  Ihi  a  tuclital  aaaertlon ;  In  its 
very  nature  then  It  It  of  (ho  luln.1,  an<t  not  of  the  llpa. 

J.  II.  AeievMUu,  (iram.  of  Aaaent,  p.  11. 

If  an)  faction  of  men  will  t..|illt.  Hie  (UaeM'  and  roaaer,! 


tuted  tliiuKn.  and.  It  may  la>. 
anions  the  ftrat 


tof  them,  an>l  i 


asscn'f, 
assen-t,  »• 


Utinvr,  twrmotu  »H.f,.r.t  l.l«r.  VI.  (Artwr),  p  1M.  a88ent  (a-senf),  c. 


assembler  (a-sem'bU  r),  ti.  1.  One  w  ho  aeo<em- 
bltw. — 2.  Specific  ally,  a  workman  who  assem- 
bles or  fits  together  the  different  parts  of  a 
machine,  as  of  a  watch.  See  attrmblimj,  2.— 3f. 
One  who  takes  part  in  an  assembly;  a  member 
of  an  assembly. 

assemblin.  (a-sem'bling),  n.    1.  A  collecting 


i'te  I> 

[<  MK.  (laarafca,  anrnltn 
ulawuft),  <  OF.  attnt' 


Not  h>r».ikliis  the  luarjaafin;  of  ouraelvca  together,  aa 
the  manner  of  aollie  la.  lleb.  \.  '25. 

2.  The  act  of  fitting  together  parts  of  ma- 
chines and  instruments,  such  as  sewing-ma- 
chines, guns,  microscopes,  watches,  etc.,  es]>e- 
cially  when  duplicate  parta  are  so  exactly 
made  as  to  be  iutervhangeable. 

assembling-bolt  (a-sem  '  bling-lkilt).  n.  A 
screw-ls.lt  for  holding  together  the  several 
parts  of  a  machine  or  tool. 

assembly  (a-sem'bli),  «.;  pi.  atxembtitn  (-bliz). 
[<  ME.  (Uow-wfcfc,  attrmtilat/e,  asuumbhe,  <  OF. 
a$*tmbl(f,  V.  tutemblte  (=  Sp.  owiniWcrt  =  Pg. 
as.<emblca),  meeting,  coming  together,  <  «*<riw- 
bhr.  meet:  see  owrrnhfr.-l.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
sembling, or  the  state  of  being  assembled  or 
gathered  together. 

A  Triennial  Kill  enforced  the  oaarin'ifv  of  the  Hollava 
every  three  n  am.  ami  ta.unJ  the  ah.rUla  and  eltljcua  to 
proceed  P.  election  Utile  Koyn]  writ  failed  to  ailiumon 
Iheiu.  J.  IL  Oreei.e.  Short  Hist.  Ent:..  p.  VU. 

2.  A  company  of  persous  gatltered  together  in 
the  same  place,  and  usuairv  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, whether  religious,  political,  educational, 
or  social ;  au  assemblage. 

At  length  there  Uall^l  from  the  (rrovu  behind 
A  lalra*.e..iM„  of  tin-  leinale  kind. 

DrjuUii,  tlower  and  I*»f,  1.  1M. 
Aredher  n^fin'Ju.  coni|M>«."l  of  re|n  •••■  litntlvet  chinen 
lit  the  p.-.. [ile  III  all  laarK  glvea  thf  acecM  t.i  the  whole  ml- 
tl'oii.  aoilciulinlilli  alcaall  IU  »iuit>,  knowledge,  pp.Jc.-K 
and  wl.hea  to  jioVerlilll.  nl.  -tif.i.....  VJ.irka,  IV.  f-^ 

The  Popular  .l.««Uy  and  the  I'opuUl  Court  ol  Judice 
are  hi  principle  the  au:ne  inatiKIII-ll ;  Uie.v  are  aatherinir. 
ol  the   freemen  of  ll.e  ... .1.11 1, .Lilly    lor  liilfervllt  IHliiln; 

puT|««a.  .Woo..',  Karly  l.uw  and  l  osloiu,  p  17  i. 

3.  S|*cificallv  —  (a)  [caj,.]  The  name  given 
to  the  lower  'bouse  of  the  legislature  in  sev- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  iu  some  of  Hie 
British  colonies,  ('<)  A  company  of  persons 
of  laith  sexes  met  for  dancing:  a  ball;  espc- 
ciallv.  ahull  the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed 
by  the  subscript  ions  of  those  who  take  purl  in  it. 

Ber atria  .  .  .  appeared  r»-rac vcrlngtvat  the  Wlncliealer 
and  Soillliwnplou  oaomMo..  they  pei.etnit.d  lo  r.i»n 
ler  the  lace  liatla  an.1  regatta  vnletict  there. 

Tha.-krmn,  Vanity  Knlr,  <«slv. 

4.  Milil.:  («)  The  second  beating  of  the  driitn 
befori.  o  march,  upon  which  the  soldiers  strike 
their  tents.  ('-)  A  drum-heat  or  bugle. call  to 
bring  troops  together  at  an  appointed  place. 

;  It  beat  I"  leal  Uu-  loyalty  of  the 

A»,-l»U\(. 

Vi.u.  lecfu  ll'r  ,  I  I.XI1I.  ll»l. 

5t.  An  aaaemblago  or  collection  of  inanimate 
objects. 


(later  also  by  uphcrealu  nt  nU ),  <  OF.  arx  nU  r,  a*- 
-f-uter  ,<  li' nmntari,  atlxtntari,  irreg,  freij.  of 
atwntiri),  also  am  nlir,  V.  axscntir,  <  L.  (i»w«(i- 
n  ,  more  frequently  ile]ioneut.  ax/vntiri.  assent 
to.  approve,  conseiit,<  n</,  to,  +  Jriifirc,  feel.  >  K. 
srjif,  now  sim-UisI  improp.  nrVBf;  «d «itii(  and 
sniac,  and  cf.  WNWNf,  di/writ.  and  rrsrnf.l  I.  ■«- 
frna*.  To  admit  a  proposition  as  true;  express 
an  agreement  of  tho  mind  to  what  is  ulleged  or 
pro|sised  ;  concur ;  acquiesce :  with  to  before 
au  object. 

ThcJcwi  alao  atttulnt,  layiliu  (hat  these,  thlnga were ao. 

Acta  v»i>.  M. 

We  cannot  aajeal  lo  a  pro|Kj»iliiui  without  *<-li"'  lnh-111- 
Itent  appr.-her.alon  of  It ;  uhereaa  we  IMied  le.it  understand 
it  at  nil  In  order  to  infer  It. 

J.  It.  .V/ieipma,  tirmnL  of  Aaaent,  p.  II. 


To  acree.  aul.i 


rlla-. 


f  fra«#.  To  agree  to;  approve;  determine. 

Here  wjfee  wotde  11  wel  aw.Hr. 

f/uiuce,-,  lien,  l'rol.  lo  C.  T.  1.  T.i. 

assent  (a-«ent'>,  n.  [<  MK.  atuient,  amnt,  <  as- 
trnten,  twrNfrn.  the  verb:  *venim-nl,  r.J  1.  Tho 
act  of  the  mind  in  admitting  or  agreeing  to  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  proposed  for  acceptance. 

r'alth  I.  the  ««<i«  to  any  propuaitiou  on  the  credit  of 
the  ppi|aawr.  fxcte. 

2.  Consent ;  concurrence;  acquiescence :  agree- 
ment to  a  proposal :  as,  the  bill  before  the  house 
hits  the  has.  ill  of  a 

b'T*'  With.*,! 

You  whsiaht  to  be  a  locate.  Mnk.,  H.-n.  Mil.,  III.  ♦ 

No  luniah  lxialneaa  in  tbe  place  oiuld  Mir. 

WitlMiut  direction  or  itxfiit  from  In  r. 

tVirf.tW.  I'll.'  I'arlah  Kegiater. 

Accord ;  agreement ;  approval. 

Virtue  riurnice*  hi*  iraae.il. 
but  I'U-aaure  wins  Ms  heart. 

Cnws^r,  Human  Frailty. 

Tiai  many  pciple  read  IhU  ribllldry  with  .uaeul  and  ail 


i  great  majoriiy  of  tho 


luilut!.  >n. 
4t.  Opinion. 


Thou  art  iain  of  hia  . 


Royal  assent,  h  I ' 

».,v.-nl|tu  in  I'arllan 
In  ui"'*,  after  ahich  i 


appp.li 
ill  whl. 


I  i 


,  in 


li 


of  Hi" 

'  bill. 


lllla 
I  the  a 


,  lllat  Eiii,-.,  ax. 


iTale,  I,  'JW1, 

;U.  :i  n  -  li 
,«l.*.d  t.,11! 


i  ll  lu 


•  I 


to  the  II 
title-.,. I  1 

;t»*.  lll  ii  'I'.cllir.  il  III  NoniL 
Parliament.    </.|  Hy  letter* 
alined  l>»  tin-  *.o.  r.  l*'ll.  Illld 
A  nionv'y  bill,  or  hill  ..I  r.il|.|.l>,  |«nv.| 
I  'oiiuio.i.h,  \h  pTesf-lited  bv  the  S|N'aker  f' 
=  SyiL  l  'i'i..'  l.f,  Cioii-I.i  eeo.  '.  At 

nil.  c  Ailllep-ll-. .I.^'i*  li  |iriol:*|-|l>  11 
Maoillni;;  ...i.-o-ul  if.  .Iir.tilt.tly  the  net 
«.*■.,(  to  thii*.  lir  i|»~lllon:  I  conaenl  t. 
I.  r  jp.  Ilk."  "f  JletifUl..;  fnltl,  a*  tile  .l.a 
ilinb  ntanili'iu  ni'-l  the  ^.«.e«i;.i./  tni^l 


ler  tl: 
hi.  ol 


Hi- 


(or.  and  tU* 
d.  Tile  rovnl 

clerk  "1  the 
c  irreat  o.al, 
le  r  li Ov  ii'.> 

he  II.UlM  ,,f 

r.  .vol  iim*.  nt_ 


i..>.,v  ,„...a.„  pt. 
ael  of  the  under 
■I  Die  wllh  u.  I 
hi*  ifoinu.  tLuv 
i'iii  )  t|-ll..t  of  tlo- 
..(  the  will  .1.- 


ont  ..  I  alt..-',  tiler  e\:  lu.le.l  from  the  tl.'H  of  llie 
Hill,  lmt  ti-  in  It  to  exprt'l-a  a  1,-eUer  Act.ioi  of  tll«  a  III  than 
II  .i  im.  I  Lv  ill.l,  or  thiol  conae...'  .!.«•«.  Cmnare  I.uk.  villi. 
'.'*  i  ijoarvlu  \  '  I'ilale  iw.ifi.J  that  It  .llould  la-  aa  they  re- 
quired "  wit"  the  formal  couae.il  In  Uie  royal  atint  lu  a 


of  other  men  to  u  vaat  liumlier  of  ill.pntable  and  unluatl- 
a  niatiienuilical  faUelnaid 
utterly  renounce  all  ChriatUn 
...  that  ahall  not  Blve  Oml  will  and 
cerwMf.  we  lia.k  lilain  Ihfave  to  be  aeuaratUU;  »«  .Ure 
not  to  kw  ao  narrow -tpirited. 

C.  JfolAer.  vlan.  Chrla,  lilt  to  ill. 

The  neceaalty.  under  which  the  Jury  la  placed,  to  agree 
nnanliuinialy.  In  opler  lo  Slid  a  verdict,  art*  aa  the  tire- 
diapoaiuu  cauae  of  rorK-urreNty  In  aome  common  opinion. 

fiiOioun.  Work*,  L  e*. 

The  ahi.wtuan  nib*  hi*  brow  Impnlalvely. 
ly.  with  tin-  H.eYlLal.le  ivn/uoace*,.v  of  all  | 
t\«UlJi.-a  111*  conipoaurc  and  so«i  on. 

H«u1k»rnt,  Main  Street. 

assentantf  (o-sen'taut),  a.  and  n.    [<  ME.  at- 

tcntaunt,  <  OK.  ajisriifiiiif,  asseutaiit,  ppr.  of 
a.tsentcr :  see  ajwenf,  r.,  and  -iin/l.  Doublet, 
a*scntient.]  I.  «.  Assenliug;  agreeing. 
H.  ».  One  who  assents  or  agrees, 
assentation  (as-en-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  «*sr»f<i- 
fio(it-),  tlatlery,  servile  ascseut,  <  atutrntari, 
pp.  asuentalux,'  flntliT,  assent  in  everything, 
irreg.  freq.  of  ii.<*enfiri,  assent,  agree:  see  i/#- 
HNf,  r.l  The  act  of  assenting:  especially,  ob- 
sequious assent  to  the  opinion  of  another;  flat- 
tery; adulation. 

II  la  a  fearful  pn  asiir  of  ruin  when  the  prophet*  con- 
spire in  ax.r„t,i. It)..  ILul.  Heath  of  Aliab. 

Word*  Miuadh  and  aweetcr  aouniled  are  to  U.  use.1. 
riillo  r  than  r-iuuh  or  hnrall,  aa  aib .re  for  wolahip,  .ia*.n- 
Infi...  fir  flutter).    Itutruelunnjut  Oral  ant  (Hoi),  p.  X. 

asscntntort  fas'en-tii-tor).  n.  [<  K.  iiase-nMfor. 
<  UK.ii'ntari,  natter:  we  .i».vc»Mfi«ii.]  due  who 
assents  or  consents;  esp*i  ially,  one  who  as- 
sents, obsequiously ;  a  flatterer.    .Sir  T.  Klynt. 

aftsentatorilyt  (a-seii't«-t<>-ri-li),  n<fr.  In  the 
manner  of  au  assenlalor ;  .with  adulation  or  olv 
sequiousncsB.  Itacon. 

assentatoryt  (a-seu'in-to-ri).  a.  [<  L.  *«*.««- 
fnfuriiij  (implied  in  adv.  <i«tr;ii<iforic),  <  «*w«- 
fnfor,  a  flatterer:  seo  axncaUilur.  ]  IVrtalniu« 
to  or  characterized  by  assentation ;  flattering; 
adulatorv. 

assenter'(«-sen'ter),  ii.  One  who  assents.  Se<> 
ii.Kariif..r. 

assentient  (a-sen'shient^,  a.  and  «.    [<  L.  oj 
m-Mlir «(>)«,  ppr.  of  itsitntiri,  assent :  see  tMtvar. 
i'.]    I.  a.  Assenting;  yielding  assent,  tytai 
Urt'i  Her. 

li.  i».  One  who  assents;  an  asaenter.  Xorlh 
ItritM  li'-i; 

assentingly  (ii-»en'tin«-li).  mfr.    In  a  manner 
expressing  assent ;  by  agreement, 
assentive  (a-sen'tiv).  a.    l<  a*.*ent  +  -Ifr.] 
assent;  complying.    .Sanitf  .  [Rare.] 
lentt  (a-seiit'meiit),  ».    (<OK.  nasfiifc- 
Micnf,  <  ML.  ri.v*r«fimc«rMiw,  assent,  <  L.  a*Mc»- 
liri,  assent :  see  assent,  f.,  and  -intnf.]   Assent ; 
agreement.    .Sir  7'.  Britten*. 
asaentor  (a-sen'tor),  n.    [<  "l*<^'  +  -«r:  tho 
usual  legal  form;  cf.  wvu-nte r.]    One  who  as- 
sents; specifically,  one  of  the  t  ight  voters  who 
indorse  the  nomination,  by  a  proposer  und  sec- 
onder, of  a  camlidnte  for  election  to  the  Parliu- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  required 
by  law. 

assert  (»-«<  rf ').  ■•-  f.  [<  L.  ohitIn*,  pp.  (ML.  «*-- 
scrtari'i  tt\i\.)  of  auerere,  ailnt  rrrr,  join  to,  ait- 
ncrrre  i/fi./ircn*  «iriNii  (oreiiuply  aitm-rrrf)  in  liber- 
tatrm  or  in  wrrifufcm,  declare  one  free  or  a 
shive  by  laying  hands  u(mui  him,  hence  free 
from,  protect,  defend,  lay  claim  to,  assert,  de- 
clare, <  ail,  to.  +  "ret it,  join,  runire  in  a  row, 
(ir.  'i|i..[f,  bind,  fastcu:  sceVni..v  and  xcrrittt.] 
It.  To  bring  I  into  free<lotiit;  set  (free).  (/1'hu 
original  Latin  use,  itsstrrn  iu  IiIh i  lahuu] 

Tlx-  people  ol  I-ra.  l.  l.-ln«  Utely  . .|.|.re-eed  In  f^vpt. 
Were  daarrfeif  by  l.i»-l  Into  u  fctllte  ..(  IIIh  rty. 

/,',,..  IWn.-k..H>  Num.  VJIII.  1 

2.  To  vindicate,  maintain,  or  defend  by  words 
or  measures;  support  the  cause  or  claims  of: 
vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to:  now  used  only  of 
immaterial  objects  or  n  llcvively :  us.  to  rwnl 
our  right*  and  liberties ;  he  «.*.« 
boldly. 

1  ,.. aid  and  w,,ul,l  myself  ilool  the  llrltuil  1 

a..BOili.L.Mia  JK.-11. 

nlt.  l',,  lo  tlx-  partlus  lmur, 
VK-t.irlMiu  Live  o..ei-t4  hia  pintr 
O  er  . 
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assert 

8.  To  state  as  true ;  affirm ;  asseverate;  aver; 
declare. 

There  is  no  proof  of  what  U  to  oommnaly  aJsrrfSvl,  that 
the  heel  Is  lunger  in  proportion  to  the  toot  in  Xegrors. 

i/iuiry,  Anat  Vert  ,  p.  419. 
To  assert  one's  salf.  to  assume  ami  defend  one*  rights, 
claims,  or  authority ;  exert  ones  liUluence;  sometimes,  to 
thrust  one  •  kU  forward  uuduly  or  obtrusively. 

The  natural  strength  and  firmness  of  hU  nature  began 
to  atttrt  ftfocye  Klmt,  Mill  on  the  Kloas,  IlL  2. 

While  the  struggle  between  the  Emperor  anil  111*  Pope 
absorbed  Ui«  strength  of  both,  11  became  possible  for  the 
people  to  assert  «/«uW«t 

//.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  }  «f»s. 
"SjTB.  3.  Aurrt,  Defcnt.  Maintain,  Vindicate.  A—rrl 
supuorta  a  cause  or  claim  aggressively :  Its  weaning  U  well 
brought  out  In  the  expression,  itssert  yvurmff :  Uwat  U, 
make  your  Influence  felt  To  defeat  it  primarily  to  drive 
bsi-k  assaults.  To  maintain  la  U>  hold  up  to  the  full 
ilrmUnrK  s»,^U>, maintain  the 

Jan,  I.  It 
.  to  Uselr  utmost  might, 
J  right 

brydtn,  Pal.  anil  Art,  I.  1,000. 
_t  Is  time  now  to  draw  homeward  ;  and  to  think  rather 
of  Mfmiing  tuysrU,  than  a*sa«IUng  others, 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Mock  Astrologer. 
I  will  maintain 
My  troth  and  honour  firmly,      A'Ao*.,  l-car,  ».  X 

If  It  should  st  any  Um*  so  happen  that  these  rights 
should  be  Invsdrd,  there  la  no  rerui'tty  hut  s  reliance  on 
the  courts  to  protect  and  vindicate  them. 

D.  Wtbtter,  Convention  to  Revise  tile  Const,  lsit. 
8.  Autert,  A f\nn.  Declare,  Aver,  Artrverate  (tee  dectareX 
allege,  protest,  avow,  lay  down.  (See  protest)  Atmrt 
seeius  to  expect  doubt  or  contrsdicUuii  of  what  one 
■ays.  Afirm  ■trengttveiui  s  tuteiuent  lij  resting  It  ii|»ji> 
"  Formaelty:aa,"ahe  |Rhu- 
;  was  even  so,"  Acts  ill.  15. 
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assertively  (s-«er'tiv-li),  tub.  In  an  assertive 
manner;  affirmatively. 

assertivenegs  (a-ser'tiv-nc*),  n.   The  quality 
of  being  assertive,  or  self-assertive. 
As  fiw  this  attertivenrtt.  one  should  admire  It ;  It  tends 

to  tlie  virtue  of  rnlltenuivent. 

r.  Shepherd,  lTsirie  Experiences,  p.  ItJ. 

aBBertor  (a-aer'tor),  n.  [<  L.  asxertor,  declarer, 
advocate, '  defender,  <  atterere  :  see  assert.] 
Soc  asserter. 

assertorial  (as-*r-t6'ri-al),  a. 

Tins  (see  assertory)  +  -til]    Asserting  a  fact  an 


asseveration 

hence,  one  who  share*  another's  position,  rank, 
or  dignity ;  an  associate  in  office. 

Ilnn  Quixote,  ...  or  his  atseurort,  the  curate  and  ths 
barrier.  T.  H'ortoji,  IlUt.  of  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  33S. 

2.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice,  who  aita  to  as- 
sist a  judge  as  a  law  authority ;  in  Scotland. 

-  of  a  magistrate,  with  judicial 


one's  reputation  for  knowlodg* 
da)  constantly  afirmed  thatlt 
Declare  makes  public,  clear,  or  e 


or  emphatic,  especially  against 
Aver  ia  positive  and  peremptory.  Astrr- 
lire  and  solemn. 
We  can  oaatrt  without  assenting. 

J.  It.  .VetrMwan,  Grsm.  of  Assent,  p,  11. 
It  ti  a  pare  Impertinence  to  adrut  with  oracular  assur- 
ance what  might  iierhaps  ti«  admissible  as  a  suggestion 
ottered  with  tho  duo  diffidence  of  modest  and  genuine 
Hwinbvrn*,  Shakespeare,  p.  23. 


r  man 

•J40  if 


■»  charily. 
i>rd  MS.k 
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and  harps.  In  Babylo 
II  our  victors'  car,  litw,. 

ua  these  srta  derived. 

Milton,  V.  E.,  iv.  srr. 
I  had  killed  the  bird 
the  fog  and  mist 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  II. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  sinh  a  work 
would  have  done  If  half  which  U  atmoenUed  had  only  been 
proved.  J.  J,  Btnnt, 

aBsertable  (a-»*r'ta-bl),  o,  [<  aiurcrt  +  -able,'] 
Capable  of  being  asserted  or  maintained.  Also 
nsncrfiWf. 

aaaertatlont  (ast-er-ta'sbon), «.  [< ~SfL.  a**crta- 
«»(«-),  <  tuiterUirf,  pp.  tuuerUttun,  atssert:  see 
<M*rrt.]    An  assertiou.    ,Sir  T,  More, 

aagertative  (a-ser'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  otter t  +  ^jfire.] 
Assertive. 

asserter  (a-aer'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  asserts  or 
maintains";  a  champion  or  vindicator. 

Hsrmodlus  and  ArUtaglion  had  assassinated  Hlppar- 
ehiis  from  mere  piivste  revengo ;  but  they  were  now  calb-d 
aurrurt  of  public  liberty.      J,  AtUvtu,  Works,  IV.  um. 

2.  One  who  asserts  or  declares;  one  who  makes 

a  positive  declaration. 
Also  /wscr/or. 
assertible, «.  [<  owwrf  +  -ible.]  See  asstrUMc. 
assertion  (a-aer'shon),  n.  imerl i/>(«-), 

declaratioii,"<  tuserere,  assert :  see  uascrf.]  It. 

The  aet  of  setting  free;  liberation.— 2.  The 

action  of  maintaining  a  cause  or  a  claim:  as, 

the  axtertion  at  one's  rights. — 3.  The  act  of 

stating  something  to  bo  true. 

vtiverfum  unsupported  by  fact  is  nugatory.  Junius. 

4.  A  positive  declaration  or  averment;  an  un- 
supported statement  or  affirmation :  as,  his  cu- 
trrtion  proved  to  be  false. 

All  anrrliun  Is  ss  dixtlitct  front  a  cunclualun  as  a  word 
of  columntid  is  lrom  a  tienumion  or  recuiuDicndalion. 

J.  II.  .Vcicmon,  Ursiu.  of  Aasent.  p.  3. 


Tlie  capacity  of  Jelly(]>rotoplaainl  lo  ir 
•rofrs»)r  Hiiil^y  uyi  u  a  fact  «f  tli>-  pi 
snc-  to  biro.  Is  not  a  fact  at  all,  but  mi 

titaU 


KUIIilrst 


•  hk-h 

iKuiri- 


l*ri)toplasm,  p-  si. 
^Byn.  3.  Vindication,  d»'fcnie.  inalntenatice.  — 3  and  4. 
siai,  lociit.  nwvcrstiiin.  pintri.tAti<in. 
assertiooal  (n-ner'shon-al),  a.    [<  assertion  + 
-<il.\    Ivrtainiu^  to  or  of  the  I)atu^••  of  an  as- 
sertion; ciiiilninitip  an  assertion.  [Hnre.] 
aBSertive  fn-s»r'tiv\  a.    [<  .ML.  'luwrtim*  (im- 
plied in  ndv.  (i.s«rr/ir«),  <  L.  iissrrhu.  pp.  of 
d.wr.  re :  see  a**rrt  anil  -ir*.]    IVwitive;  dog- 
nintic:  affirniing  t-onlidently;  pi-rtjmpt«r>' i 
Urinative. 


[<  LL.  aaserlo- 
erting  a  f 

true,  but  not  holding  it  to  be  necessary.  See 
owserfory,  the  common  form. 

assertorial ly  (as-eMd'ri-al-i),  <i<fr.  In  an  as- 
sertorial manner;  as  an  assertion. 

assertoric,  assertorical  (as-er-tor'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  atsrrUir  +  -if,  -ic-ai.]  Asserting;  assertory; 
assertive :  as,  an  axscrforic  judgment.  See  at- 
tcrtiiry. 

assertory  (a-ser'to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  asaertonns,  < 
Li.  otter  lor:  see  atsertorJ]  Affirming;  main- 
taining ;  declaratory ;  affirmative ;  assertive. 

We  hare  not  here  to  do  with  a  prumUsory  oalh:  ...  it 
Is  the  assertory  oath  that  is  now  under  our  hand. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  (  ontcienre,  II.  S. 
An  A—trtvry  Oath  is  made  to  a  Man  before  Ood,  and  I 
must  swear  so,  as  man  may  know  what  I  mean. 

SetuVn,  Table-Talk,  p.  77. 
Assertory  proposition.  In  lurrit,  a  proposition  stating 
Aomethltig  to  be  true,  but  hot  slating  ft  as  necessary, 
assertress  (la-s^r'treB),  n.    [<  asterter  +  -ext.] 
A  female  who  asserts. 

asservet  (a-sfrrv'),  r.  I.    [<  L.  cuwerrire,  serve, 
aid,  <  cut,  to,  +  arrrirf.  serve:  soo  scrty.J  To 
help;  serve;  second.  Hailey. 
asservilet  (a-ser'vil).  r.  I.    [<  a*-l  +  scrriie.] 
To  render  servile  or  obsequious. 
[1]  am  weary  of  osseertfoi^  myself  t 

Baron,  v. 

asses,  n.    Plural  of  ax*  and  of  <i*tl. 

assess  (a-ses'),  r.  t.  [<  late  MK.  ararsse,  also  or- 
rvsxe  (whence  by  apheresis  teat,  cess),  <  OF.  as- 
ite.tsrr,  <  ML.  assessor e,  fix  a  rate,  impose  a  tax, 
fr«q.  of  L.  asAtidere,  pp.  assessus,  sit  beside,  be 
assessor  to  a  judge,  in  ML.  fix  a  rate,  impose  a 
tax,  assess  <cf.  a«*f*ior),<  L.  ad,  to.  +  sedcrc,  sit, 
=  E.  tit.  Ct.  attizc.)  1.  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a 
certain  Bum  upon,  by  way  of  tax :  as,  to  assess 
each  individual  in  due  proportion. 

HU  method  of  raising  supplies  wns  to  order  some  rich 
courtier  to  i«y  a  nun,  and  then  sell  thU  "nk<r  to  some 
■peculator  v.  ith  the  power  of  torturing  the  i*r».  m  aste—fl. 

HravqliaM. 

Z.  To  estimate  the  value  or  amount  of  (prop- 
erty or  income)  as  a  basi.s  for  taxation. — 5.  To 
set,  tlx.  or  determine :  as,  it  is  the  province  of 
a  jury  to  assess  damages. 

assessr  (a-ses'),  n.    [<  assess,  r.]  Assessment. 

assessable  (a-ses'a-bl),  a.  [<  assess  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  assessed;  liable  to  assess- 
ment. 

assessably  (a-«cs's-bli),  a<h.   By  assessment. 

assesslon  (a-sesh'ou),  ».  [<  L.  a**cs*w(n-),  a 
silting  by  or  near,  <  assiiiere,  sit  by  or  near: 
see  assets,  r.]  A  sitting  beside  or  together ;  a 
session.  [Rare.] 

assesslonary  (a-sesh'on-A-ri),  a,  [<  astrttion 
+  -an/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assession  or  to 
assessors:  as,  "at  the  assessionari/  court,"  H. 
Careie,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  [ltare.] 

assessment  (a-ses'ment),  H.  [<  ML.  assttta- 
mentuni,  <  assessare,  assess:  see  assess  and  -men  t. 
Also  by  apheresis  sessmcnt.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
sessing, determining,  or  Biljusting  the  amount 
of  taxation,  charge,  damages,  etc.,  to  be  paid 
by  an  individual,  a  company,  or  a  community. 
—  2.  The  amount  so  determined;  the  tax  or 
specific  sum  charged  upon  a  person  or  prop- 
erty: as.  uu  assessmrn f  upon  stockholders  to 
pay  corporate  debts.— 3.  An  official  valuation 
of  property,  profits,  or  income,  for  purposes  of 
taxation. —  4.  The  value  thus  ascertained  or 
:o>-itfiio>l.  Commissioners  of  estimate  and  assess- 
ment. *ee  (Y>ir*»iun,iMer.  Political  asssMmanta,  in 
the  tjalted  -StateB,  c»tntnbutl"ii*  of  nxtnry  levied  by 
llllcal  oilnmitleeM  upon  tlie  office  holders  and  cnndldalts 
U-I>i|tjffng  to  tlielr  rtji«(*s-tlvc  parties.  In  on.br  I"  ilvlrdy 
the  i  xpriisctof  a  politu  al  cuiubb".— Union  Aaaeaament 

Acts,  Cagllsh  statutes  <A  ISflJ  <•»  and  Sri  Vtcl  V.  l'H I, 
1*14  ('-•;  and  a,  Viet  «.  Mil.  and  l«e»><4.1  an.l  44  \  let.  e.  71. 
which  relutc  to  the  ]nxir Tales  ami  secure  n  unlfomi  vslils- 
ti-m  of  parishes  In  England. - Syn.  /■•>j-«r,  tiaUt.  etc. 
See  r<tr. 

assessor  (a-M-n'w),  a>.  [Karly  mod.  K.  also  a*. 
wxsnwr,  <  ME.  axMrttovr,  <  <  )F.  assr*<mur,  mod. 
E.  Hsttxteur  =  Pr.  assessor  =  Sp.  nsrtor  ~  l't;.  as- 
testrrr  =  It.  assetsore,  <  L.  attestor,  an  assis- 
tant jsidge.  in  ML.  also  an  assessor  of  taxes,  lit. 
one  who  sits  by  another,  <  attiiiere.  sit  by :  see 
i.)    1.  One  who  sits  by  another; 


sppears, 

liia  a*M*m*r»  hears. 

l>ry,Un,  .4Cneld.  rl. 

3.  In  England,  a  person  chosen  to  assist  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  borough  in  matters 
concerning  elections. —  4.  In  some  universi- 
ties, as  the  Scotch,  the  title  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  university  court  or  supreme  govern- 
ing body  of  the  university. —  6.  One  appointed 
to  make  assessments,  especially  for  purposes 
of  taxation — Assessor  of  the  vice-chancellor,  in 
English  universities,  a  deputy  of  the  vice-chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  hear  causes  and  Ui  he  his  vicegerent  lo 
court.  Nautical  assessors.  Sop  nowfscaf. 
ajmessorial  (as-e-sd'ri-al),  a,  [<  assessor  +  -ial.] 
Pertaining  to  an  assessor,  or  to  a  court  of  as- 
sessors. 

assossorship  (a-ses'or-ship),  n.  [<  tutfttor  + 
•ski]).]   Tito  office  of  assessor. 

Re  this  sa  It  may,  his  progress  from  the  passive  Auscnl- 
talonhlp  towards  any  active  AMtstorthip  is  evidently  of 
the  slowest  Carfofe,  Sartor  Rcsartua,  p.  BA. 

asset  (ag'et),  n.  See  assets. 
assetht,  [ME.,  also  ateth,  aseeth,  asetke,  as- 
sethe,  asseU,  etc.  (=  Sc.  asst/th),  <  OF.  cuue-f,  aset, 
uscj,  axsc;,  in  the  phrase  fere  axel,  aset  fere  (<  L. 
{ad)  talis  faeere),  make  amends,  lit.  do  enough: 
soo  asset,  assets,  the  same  word,  of  later  and  dif- 
ferent use  in  E.]   Satisfaction;  amends. 

We  may  noghle  be  assoylede  of  the  trespase  hot  11  make 
asset  As  In  that  that  we  may. 

RrUijunu  Htt't  («L  PereyX  p.  6. 
Yit  never  shal  make  his  richcase 
^stefA  unto  hit  greedyttesae. 

Kim.  </  tht  Roto,  L  oeon. 

assets  (as'ets),  n.  pi.,  orig.  ting,  [<  AF.  atsetz, 
aset?  (OF.  txasfj,  ate-,  asset,  axet,  mod.  F.  axtei 
=  Pr.  assati  ss  OSp.  asac  —  Pg.  axsai,  assets  = 
It.  assai),  enough,  in  the  law  phrase  aver  asset?, 
have  enough,  taken  into  E.  as  'have  assets'; 
<  ML.  ad  satis,  lit.  up  to  enough,  eqniv.  to  L. 
>rjfw,  enough:  t>vv satisfy.]  1.  In  late :  (a)  Suffi- 
cient estate ;  property  sufficient  in  the  hands  of 
an  executor  or  heir  to  pay  the  debts  or  legacies 
of  the  testator  or  ancestor  to  satisfy  claims 
against  it.  (6)  Any  goods  or  property  or  right 
of  action  properly  available  for  the  payment  of 
a  bankrupt's  or  a  deceased  person's  obligations 
or  debts:  generally  used  to  signify  resources 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  etc.  Assets  are  real  or 

iierwyjisA  Aral  itsprfs  arv  lauds  such  as  descend  to  the 
tielr,  subjevt  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
ancestor;  personal  irssetv  are  tho  nKiney  or  goods  of  the 
deceased  or  Insolvent,  or  debts  doe  to  him,  which  conie 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  which 
he  is  to  collect  or  convert  into  money. 

2.  Property  in  general ;  all  that  one  owns,  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  payment  of  his 
debta:  as,  his  astru  are  much  greater  than  his 
liabilities. — 3.  [As  a  singular,  astet.]  Any 
portion  of  one's  property  or  effects  so  con- 
sidered: as,  these  shares  are  a  valuable  tuxrt. 
—Equitable  assets,  bee  cyuitaok.— Marshaling  as- 
sets. Set:  tiwnoW,  r. 
assevert  (B-sev'tr).  r.  f.  [<  L.  assnvrare,  as- 
sert strongly,  speak  in  earnest,  <  ad,  to,  + 
sremoj,  oarncst,  serious,  severe:  see  sere-re.] 
To  asseverate. 


only  itssrseretA  It,  but  also  en  dea- 
lt th*  true  .  .  .  proportion  of  It 
ruhertn,,  Athemuutlx,  p.  317. 

asseverate  (a-sev*er-at),  r.  f, ;  pret.  and  pp.  ns- 
teverated,  ppr.  asseverating.  [<  I*,  atsn eratus, 
pp.  of  astererare :  see  atterer.  ]  To  affirm  or 
aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity. 

Charity  nigh  chokes 
what  tltry  Nitll  a*«eremfe; 
the  gullet  faith  uisy  feel  it  go. 

fintwriiMir.  King  and  Book,  I.  SA. 
-Syn.  Artert,  Afirm,  TMrlarr,  etc.  (are  insert");  to  say, 
allege,  protest,  itiiist,  maintain. 

asseveration  (n-sev-e-ra'shon),  «.  [<  L.  atse- 
reratio(n-),  an  earnest  declaration,  <  tMsrrrrnrr, 
pp.  asset-era  tut,  asw-ver:  w«  amtrr.]  1.  Tho 
act  of  asseverating;  positive  affirmation  or  as- 
sertion ;  solemn  declaration. 

■•  Mr  <;,»! !  '  cried  the  m,  .nk.  with  a  warmth  of  aaarcrra- 
'  ,  which  seemed  not  to  Is  long  to  him. 


Umental  Journey,  p  31. 
2.  That  which  is  asseverated;  an  emphatic 
assertion. 

He  ;  Leeds)  denied  wllllUiemost  solrail 
that  he  had  taken  any  uiuuey  for  himself. 
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aaaeverative 

+  -Ire.] 


aasevarative 

iv-eev'ti^tt-tiv),  a. 


[<  asseverate 

•  by 


Jean  Thompson  looked  at  hU  wife,  wmsM  applause  lie 
pritcd,  ail 'J  »1»  answered  by  an  iu«»r«li»  tota  of  the 
head.  <i.      Cut*-,  Old  Creole  Hays,  p.  71. 

asseveratory  <>i-*ev'rT-4-t<i-ri),  a.  [<  «ww- 
rite  +  -ory.]  Of  tho  nature  of  an  asseveration ; 
solemnly  or  positively  affirming  or  averring. 

After  diver*  warm  and  4«srermriiry  answer*  mad*  by  Mr. 
,  the  captain  stopped  ahort  In  hi*  walk. 

Iteg*'  A'ortA,  Eumra,  p.  247. 

1  (ue'hed),  n.  One  who  is  dull,  like  tho 
ass;  one  flow  of  apprehension;  a  blockhead. 

Will  you  help  an  <u*-a*o<t, anil  a coicoiub,  ami  a  kuaveT 
a  thin-faced  knavu,  a  gully  Shak.,  T.  .V,  v.  1. 

issibllate  (a-sib'i-Ut),  r.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  a**ib- 
ilatetl,  ppr.  a-wnoi/ofin^.  [<  L.  'assibitatus,  pp. 
of  assihilare,  whisper  at  or  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  *f»i- 
tare,  whisper:  see  sibilant.  The  E.  sense  of 
assihilate  depends  on  that  of  til/ilaut.]  To  ren- 
der sibilant,  as  a  sound ;  change  into  a  sibilant 
or  hissing  sound;  alter,  as  a  sound,  by  the 
phonetic  process  called  aasibi" 
may  lie  applied  to  the  whole  word  to 
la  an  aiibUitfed  form  of  kirk. 


(flurry,  patient  assiduity,  stenoj  o;>fi/ii-iitran,  great  d£H- 
unshaken  nmsfciney,  uinlauntcd  jir'wrenine*,  per- 
ruusnr*  that  will  not  take  Nil  for  an  answer. 

fmf Njrry  anit  good 
ultimately  be. 


He [Rlcliardatin]  advanced  rapidly  liy  finf 
conduit,  »«  taken  Into  partnership,  and 
came  the  bead  of  an  exle naive  business. 


HVfrA.  Eng.  LIU,  IL  1*0. 
He  waadbUngulshrdanrnrighlaf*llow  students  ...  by 
the  iMnduifv  with  which  lie  often  prolonged  hU  studies  far 
Into  the  night  Ifoeuufay,  Addison. 

A  man  nf  Judgment  and  «n}if(eari«m  will  succeed  Incom- 
parably better  In  composing  tho  Tables  to  his  own  writ- 
ings than  a  stranger  can.  /foyie. 

IHliyrnos  and  accuracy  are  the  only  inoritt  which  an 
historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  hlnuelt.  Giofc.it. 

The  carcfnl  search  .  .  . 
Is  made  with  all  due  «fiiiia*iuM. 

Skat.,  Pericles,  tit  (cho.). 
True  eoisWaney  do  time,  no  power  can  move.  (/my. 
All  tho  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  lot.* 


with  praise  or  wonder,  are  Instances  of  the  rcxIMln*  fo 
of  jKrsenrann.  Jchiunn,  Itamhlcr,  So.  iX 


Full-armd  npon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walla,  and  no  one  open'd  to  him. 


turn  d  her  acorn  to  wrath. 
Tennyson,  IVUea*  and  Ettarre. 


asaibllation  (a-sit>i-la'shon) 
The  act  of  making  sibilant;  specifically,  in 


philal.,  the  change  of  a  dental  or  guttural  (or  a 
labial)  mute  into  a  sibilant  («,  --,  »*,  r»,  r*  =  tsh, 
J  =  d:h),  or  into  a  sound  approaching  that  of  a 
sibilant,  as  for  instance  a  palatal.  TMs  change 
usually  results  from  a  tendency  to  aooununodale  the  mute 
to  an  finmedtau-ly  *iicocodlng  /,  i,  or  y  soiuid.  Tliua,  f  In 
the  Latin  nario  liecoror*  r(»r*)  In  the  Italian  maxinne.  and 
la  pronounced  t  In  the  French  itarion  and  <A  In  the  English 
nation.  Similarly,  the  English  (  approaches  or  assume* 
the  sound  of  cA  before  the  y  sound  contained  in  long  u  In 
tsotur*,  cirfiie,  etc 
Asside&n  (as-i-de'an),  «.  [Also  Assidoan,  Asi- 
dacan ;  <  ML.  AsswTei  (confused  with  L.  assidui, 
as  if  'assiduous,  zealous'),  prop.  Asidari,  <  Or. 
1A<tiAaiot1  repr.  Hob.  hatulim^  bt.  pious  ones  (usii- 
allv  translated  "saints"  in  the  English  bible). 
<  hdsad (initial  hetlt),  lie  pious.  Tho  form  Cfast- 
dean  is  approximated  to  the  Heb.]  1.  One  of  a 
sect  of  orthodox  Jews,  opposed  to  Greek  innova- 
tions. Tbey  were  among  the  find  to  join  Malta:  bias,  the 
father  of  the  Maccabees,  in  defending  the  purity  of  their 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
8.  One  of  a  mystical  sect  of  Polish  Jews  which 
originated  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Also  called  Chasidcan. 
aasldent  (as'i-dent),  a.  [<  L.  aj*iflVn(f-)*.  ppr. 
of  cusidere,  sit  by  or  near.  <  ad,  to,  +  tetleri  = 
E.  Mil.  See  assess  and  assiduous.]  Accompany. 

ing;  concomitant.-Asaudant  or  accessory  sl«ns 

oi  lymptoms.  In  pathoL,  sign*  or  spoptoma  »urti  as  usu- 
ally, though  not  invariably,  attend  a  disease :  distinguished 
which  alwaja  attend  It. 
,  a.   [<  LL.  'assitiuatut, 
constantly,  <  L.  aaaiiiuux, 


aasiduona  (arsi^'Qi-us),  a.    [<  Ij.  auMduut,  sit- 
ting down  to,  constantly  occupied,  unremit- 
n.   [<  assibitate.]    ting,  <  oanderc,  sit  at  or  near :  see  aiaidenl.']  1. 

Constant  in  application ;  attentive  ;  devoted  : 
as,  a  person  assiduous  in  his  occupation ;  an 
physician  or  nurse. 


The  moat  aanifsMHU  talo-lnairen 
wilted.  <;</!» 


are  often  haU. 
if  t./  th*  TvnQw. 

9.  Constant;  unremitting:  applied  to  actions. 

In  socne  pUww  Uie  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  lie 
furiwl  by  osssrfsums  UUago  to  yield  thin  crops  ,4  rye  and 
Maeaulay,  Frntcrlc  Uui  flruat 
To  weary  him  with  my  oastrfuotu  crina. 

Afiffon,  V.  L.,  xL  Sia 


III 

front  patK*<nrwMoni<  slgc 

assiduatet  (a-siij'u-a 
pp.  of  assiduare,  appl 


By  tore's  oaiiifuafe  care  aud  Industry. 

ttuMltUm,  Micr».Cyulcon,  I.  3. 

la&ldulty  (as-i-du'i-ti),  n.:  pi.  assiduities  (-fix). 
[i=  P.  assvluiU,  <  ~L.  <Mai<fMif<i(r-)«,  <  awiVfiiBw: 
see  assiduou,.]    1.  Constant  or  close  applica- 

;  diligence. 

',  qualified  myself 
Ad4t*un. 
\  waa  aide  to  leait 
earlli,  tile  other 


two  lives,  one  producing  the  fruits 
those  of  Immortality.  Swmnrr,  Orations,  I.  HO. 

2.  Solicitous  care  of  a  person  or  persons ;  con- 
stant personal  attention:  usually  in  the  plural. 

Far  from  their  native  home,  no  teuder  wmdwUif*  of 
trtendshlp  .  .  .  relieve  their  thirst,  or  clow  their  ejus  fit 
K.  Hall.  M-lern  In».MIty. 

•-3t. 

The  obsrunloiuines*  and  oxs&iuu'y  of  the  court. 
Sir  It.  Saunlany  I'mgmcnta  Keg.  (l^Oe 
-  5yTL  1.  Indiutjy,  jtssiduiTy.  /.ppltf.<ui"n,  Ihlvjtw*. 
Csjufdney,  Ptnenernnet,  Periutenae,  care,  ath-litlon, 
•atehfulncaa,  sedulousni'sa,  patience.  Zlifi'.yen^e  in  labor 
often  conveys  the  Idea  of  uulckneaa.  / mf ujf  ry  aeera  at 
w^rk,  leaving  no  time  idle,  .iseiduiiv  (literally,  a  sitting 
down  to  work)  sticks  iiulctly  b>  a  particular  task,  witli  tlie 
detenulnatli»n  UisnciMied  In  splto  of  lu  difficulty,  or  to  get 
It  done  in  splbi  of  ita  length,  vtjirificii/imt,  literally,  Itends 
Itself  to  It*  work,  and  l*.  mure  specllVrally  than  nieiduifu, 
a  steady  concentration  of  one'*  powers  of  1**1)'  and  mind : 
as,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  ajn^u^itum  ; 
Newton  attributed  all  his  own  suceeas  to  until icai  ion-  DUi- 
^rnee  is.  literally,  fondnesa  for  one's  work,  and  so,  by  a 
natural  transfer,  industry  that  Is  alert  Coiutaisry  is  the 
power  toi-ontinue  uncluuiged.  as  in  arTection.  or  to  hold 
on  In  any  particular  course  or  work ;  It  goes  more  deeply 
into  character  than  the  othor*.  /'mwrrnnvi  sugxvats  ob- 
stacles from  without  or  within  whleh  are  steadily  met 
and  is  morally  neutral,  /'erneteniv  may  In-  good,  but  it 
b  more  often  an  evil  perseverance,  as  obstlnarv  or  a  de- 
termination to  carry  one's  point  sgninU  unwIIUngneas  or 
1  on  the  part  of  others.    We  speak  of  plodding  in- 


p.  r». 


-  Syn.  1.  Sedulous, 
tient,  persevering,  laU 
tiring.  Hee  lueuiuify. 
aBBiduoualy  (a-sid'u-ns-li),  adr.  In  an  assidu- 
ous manner:  diligently;  attentively;  with  ear- 
nestness and  care. 

Many  persons  have  attained  a  marvelliws  proficiency  In 
falaelxiod.  and  tell  lie*  at  iissidiieuWy  as  a  friar  does  his 
beads.  WMpfU.  Km.  and  Rev.,  I.  HI. 

assiduousness  (a-siij'v-us-nea),  «.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  assiduous;  constant  or  diligent  ap- 
plication. —  8TD.  See  comparison  nndcr  atrutuitp, 

asslaget,  r.  f.  f<  ME.  asracnA  OF.  etivjfcr,  as- 
*r<jer,  aseiiuT,  P.  astieger  =  Pr.  <tsetjar  =  8p. 
oaeifiur  =  Pg.  nxaerfuir  =  It.  <tssediarc,<  ML.  as- 
sttiiare,  besfege,  beset,  <  /w»e</iNin,  a  siege,  <  L. 
ad,  to,  by,  +  srdium,  as  in  T,,  iiMisn,  n  siege 
(nb,  before,  in  front  of),  <  xrdrrr  =  E.  #if.  Ct. 
besiege  and  stetje.]    To  besiege. 

The  lirckes  .  .  .  the  cite  long  o*j*>vdcii. 

CAaneer,  Trallns,  1,  00. 

On  th'  other  syde,  th'  om'eoeif  f'astles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine. 

i/eiMer,  V.  g.,  IL  Xt  IB. 

etSolegrH,  ».    [<  assiege,  r.]    A  siege. 

Al  the  imeff*  of  Theliea  Ckauctr,  TroDns,  II.  107. 

assiegemeiitt,  »•  [<  o*ric<*c  +  -ment.]  A  siege 
or  state  of  siege ;  a  beleaguering. 

assientist  (as-e-en'tist),  n.  [<  Sp.  asentista,  < 
asiento:  see  assieuto."]  One  connected  with  the 
furnishing  of  slaves  by  assiento.  litincroft. 

assiento  (aa-e-cn'ti),  n.  [<  Hp.  asirnttt,  for- 
merly asMento,  a  seat,  seal  in  a  court,  a  con- 
tract, treaty,  <  asentar,  formerly  a.wHtar  (= 
Pg.  as»eutarz=  It,  axsenUtre),  jilaeo  in  a  seat,  ad- 
just, make  an  agreement,  <  ML.  «s  if  *n«s«fcn- 
farr,  cause  to  sit,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  *y»«*n(f-)#,  pnr. 
of  sedtre  =  E.  mf.]  Formerly,  an  exclusive 
contract  made  by  Spain  with  foreign  powers  or 
merchants  for  the  supply  of  African  slaves  to 
its  American  possessions.  The  last  awiento,  held 
by  British  merchant*  under  the  treat)  uf  Vtrccht,  1T1J, 
ass  abrogated  or  rellmiulalied  In  I7i). 

assign  (a-sin'),  r.  t<  MK.  assignen,  atigiten, 
<  OP.  assignrr,  asigner,  <  L.  assiqnare,  mark 
out,  appoint,  assign,  distribute,  allot,  <  ad,  to, 
+  signnrc,  mark,  <  sign  urn.  mark,  si*m:  see 
sf'iin.J  1.  To  set  apart ;  make  over  by  dii 
tion  or  appropriation;  apportion;  allot. 
The  priests  had  a  portion  airenvto1  thcni.  Orn.  xtvtl.  It 

Mr.  Kiokle's  fiindamenul  crmr  lay  in  the  attempt  to 
turi>m  distinct  porta  to  element*  of  human  nature  that  In 
reality  cannot  lie  separated.   J.  FUkr,  Evolutionist  p.  -1'- 

To  each  |provin?e[  wa*  n**i-rned  a  governor  experienced 
in  the  law  who  dealt  with  taxation  and  finance. 

C.  Kltim,  Oris,  of  Hoc.  Hist,  p.  336. 

2.  To  point  out ;  show ;  designate ;  specify. 

!  way  to  her  asas/nd. 

r,  F.      L  vti  Si 


assign  ati  oa 

It  la  Dot  eaavy  to  assign  a  period  more  eventfuL 

De  Quinesy. 

With  the.  help  of  the  scale  nf  numbers,  then,  any  iu- 
tianM  continuous  ciuantlty  will  serve  aa  a  standard  by 
which  tile  whole  scale  of  quantities  may  be  represented, 

IT.  A'.  C/i/onf,  Lectures,  I.  MS. 
3.  To  give,  furnish,  or  specify :  as,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  anything. — 4.  To  appoint;  select 
for  a  duty  or  office  :  as,  the  officer  assigned  to 
tho  charge  of  a  military  department. 

Knights  iuvt?rwrf  to  enforce  the  oath  of  peace;  and  that 
hue  and  cry  appear  aa  early  aa  the  year  liuft.  Their  des- 
ignation aa  osn^ned  seema  to  prove  that  they  were  royal 
nonilnaea  and  not  elected  officers ;  but  their  early  ldatory 
I*  obscure.  st wMw,  Coast  Hist,  11.  283. 

0.  To  ascribe  ;  attribute ;  refer. 

There  are  many  cause*  to  which  one  may  suusVrn  this 
light  infidelity.  Star**,  Spectator,  So.  tig. 

6.  Intair:  (a)  To  transfer  or  make  over  to  an- 
other the  right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  in  an 
estate,  chose  in  action,  or  reversion,  especial- 
ly in  trust  for  the  security  of  creditors:  rare- 
ly applied  to  testamentary  transfers.  (6)  To 
show  or  set  forth  with  particularity:  as,  to  as- 
sign error  in  a  writ;  to  assign  false  judgment, 
(c)  To  point  out  or  substantiate  as  a  charge: 
as,  perjurv  cannot  bo  assigned  on  an  oath  taken 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  adminis- 
tering it.  ~  To  assuxn  dowsr,  to  allot  or  portion  out 
to  a  widow  the  part  of  land  forming  ber  dower  therein ; 
to  tlx  the  boundaries  of  the  widow's  share  in  an  estate. — 
To  ■■wtgw  in  Dankruptcy,  to  transfer  property  to  and 
vest  It  In  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  =  Syn. 

1.  -/>umriuw,  lAstribuU,  etc-  (see  tftsyeisar). — &.  Jtttiuee, 
AUtfrt,  etc.  (see  add k«)  ;  to  determine,  give,  name,  present 

assUrnr  (a-rfn'),  s.l  [<  assign,  r.]  1.  Assign- 
ment;  appointment.— 2.  Design;  purpose;  ob- 
jecL 

He  alm-d  at  high  design*,  and  so  attaln  d 
Th*  Iitgh  a*»vm*  to  which  hi*  spirit  alm'd. 

FvrJ,  Fame's  MemnruU- 
same,  with  loss  of  tha 


[The 


final  syllable,  as  assignee,  <  ME.  assigne  (three 
assigns,  prop.  pp.  of  o»iriVrner, 


flAIO//M«  { 

pp.  of  ass 
f.]"  1.'  A  person  to  whom  the 
of  another  is  or  may  be 
his  heirs 


assign  (a-sln'),  n. 
rinal  syllable,  m 
syllabfes),  <  OP 
assign:  see < 
property  or 
transferre 
and  assigns. 


The  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  countries  that 
might  In:  found  was  reserved  to  tbem  [John  Cabot  and  his 
sons!  and  to  their  aariyw.  Bancroft,  Hist  V.  3.,  I.  S. 
t  A  lAyn  1*  a  broader  word  than  auwfjrn**.  The  is*riirn***  of 
a  person  are  usually  understood  to  mean  those  who  take 
immediately  from  him,  by  hi*  assignment ;  the  asstjrn*  of 
a  person  Include  all  who  acquire  title  under  his  transfer, 
mimed  lately  or  remotely.] 

2f.  A  thing  pertaining  to  something  else;  an 
appurtenance ;  an  appendage.  [Affected.] 

Six  French  rapiers  and  poniard*,  with  their  nantrnj,  aa 
girdle,  hangers,  or  so.  Shak.,  namlet,  v.  2. 

assignability  (a-si-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  assigna- 
ble :  see  •Mhfy.jf   Capability  of  being  assigned. 

assignable  (a-si'na-bl),  a.  [=  P.  assignable;  < 
assign  +  -able.]    1.  Capablo  of  being  allotted, 


appointed,  or  assigned :  as,  an  assignable 
or  bill.— 2.  Capaltlc  of  being  specified,  shown, 
designated,  or  expressed  with  precision :  as,  an 
assignable  reason ;  an  assignable  magnitude. 

Ills  [a  soldier's]  fighting  condition  was  needed  rn>t  on 
one  or  two  days  consecutively,  bnt  on  many  days,  and  mA 
against  a  day  punctually  AanyunbU,  but  against  s  season 
or  period  perhaps  of  months.  In  (fuincty,  llato. 

While  on  the  one  hand  Industry  Is  limited  hy  capital,  so 
on  the  other  every  increase  of  capital  givca,  or  la  capable, 
of  giving,  additional  employment  to  Industry ;  and  this 
without  uao'ininMr  limit*.      J.  S.  Mill.  Pot  Econ.,  I.  hi 

3.  Capable  of  being  attributed;  attributable. — 

4.  In  M*r,  prodicablo ;  capable  of  being  pointed 
out  or  substantiated :  as,  perjury  is  not  assigna- 


ble of  testimony  on  an  immaterial  point. 
assUmably  (a-si'na-bli),  o«V.    In  an  assi* 
manner. 

asslgnst  (as'ig-nat ;  F.  pron.  a-«e-ny«'),  n,  fP., 
<  L.  assignatut,  pp.  of  assignare,  assign,  allot: 
see  <i*»>t,  r.]  1.  One  of  the  notes  fo 
the  paper  currency  isxtied  in  France  during  the 
revolution  from  17M»  to  17D0.  The  ■ 


afterward  of  all  tile  national  domains  and  other  inoncrty, 
Tliey  were  Issued  to  tlie  amount  of  over  tort)  five  billion 


franc*,  and  tiefore  they  were  withdrawn  deteriorated  to 
less  than  one  three  hundredth  of  their  face  value. 
2.  In  trench  fair,  tho  uasignment  of  an  annuity 
on  an  estate,  by  which  the  annuity  is  based  on 
the  security  of  the  latter:  now  little  used, 
assignation  (as-ig-nft'shon),  n.  [=  P.  assigna- 
tion, <  L.  rt«!rij;>iofio(i»-),  assignment,  allotment, 
<  itsitgrnire,  pp.  <?it,eii/nofuji :  see  assign,  r.]  1. 
The  act  of  assigning  or  allotting;  the  act  of  fix- 
ing or  specifying. 

The  atngwtwn  U  particular  name*  to  denote  particular 
object*. 
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2.  An  appointment  of  timp  and  placp  for  meet- 
ing: used  chielly  of  love-meet  nigs,  and  now 
generally  in  a  bad  sense. —  3.  The  legal  trans- 
fer  of  ii  "right  or  title,  or  the  deed  by  which  this 
is  made;  uti  assignment. — 4f.  Taper  currency ; 
a  bill ;  an  assignat , 
assignee  (as-i-ne-),  w.  [<  F.  fljunpir.  pp.  of  «*- 
nijiii  r.  aanign:  see  n»»ign,  r.]  A  person  to  whom 
a  transfer  of  some  right  or  interest  is  made, 
either  for  hi*  own  enjoyment  or  in  trust.  An 
asaijrnee  may  take  title  ti)'  uet  at  the  previous  owner  ur  by 
els-ration  uf  law.  aa  in  the  case  ul  an  administrator.  Ms-* 
iii-tc  under  i.   iUiujiM  In  bankruptcy,  <>r 

assignee  In  Insolvency,  a  person  to  whom  (.  trunslrrrvd 
iUtc  .it  t  bankritpt  or  Insolvent,  fur  the 


purrs.se  of  1U 
rredlcurs. 

assignor  (a-si'utr),  n.  One  who  assigns,  ap- 
jM.int>».  or  allot*.    See  assignor.  (Kan-.] 

assignment  (a-slii'ment  J,  n.  [<  MK.  assiriae- 
rttt  Ht,  <  OK.  (ixxiijHrnirnl,  <  ML.  iissiiinamenium, 
<  L.  asmijnare :  nee  u**i;/w,  r.,  and  -mi  nt,]  1. 
The  act  of  apportioning  or  allotting;  allot- 
ment.—  8.  The  act  of  setting  apart,  appoint- 
ing, designating,  or  specifying. 

The  mil)  tiling  that  makctli  uny  place  public  is  the  puhuL- 
aasi-rnmell/  tllcrss.f  Hutu  Mllrh  d.lllrs,  //.s.lrr. 

3.  That  which  has  been  assigned,  an  a  particu- 
lar task  or  duty. — 4.  Specifically,  in  niir:  (rr) 
The  transference  of  a  right  or  an  interest.  See 
fUutiV/a,  c,  tl  (ii).  lit)  A  pointing  out  or  setting 
forth:  as.  the  n*riij»  nun  I  of  error. —  6.  The 
writing  by  which  an  interest  is  transferred. — 
6f.  An  allotment,  allowance,  or  pension;  a 
gum  allowed.— 7.  Formerly,  in  Australia,  the 
allotting  of  convict*  as  unpaid  servant*  to  colo- 
nists, in  order  to  relieve  the  authorities  of  the 
expense  of  the  convict  establishments. 
The  ciperue  of  thi'  Australian  n  ull,  f  ■•stahllshinrnta 

»IU  rlKOTUxUa,  ailil  rhuilie  III  system  Was  I  lie  Vital. |.\ 

These  were  (lie  .  oi.illti.uiv  that  l.ruunhl  about  the  plan  uf 
In  other  wonla, »l  lrwl>  Irwliiu  tl.e.nnvirts 
i  one  wl*,  would  relieve  the  auiti.-ritjes  ..(  Iti-  bar- 
-  n».  l'»'.,--.fir,»...\i\.;aj. 

Aaaisnmmrt  of  dower.  s»  ««em,  ..  AaaUnunent 
of  errors-    *«  cr,,„.   Oeneral  aaai^nmeat  o  -c 

fully-  ««i:)N»ml  t-r  rVneii(  ,/  cr^.i.f i.  «n  assucnmrnl 
uf  all  Hie  aasiiraur'a  property  Qui  evompl  Irum  cvrvlltl' .n, 

In  trust  t„  i«>   hi*  creditors  -Hew  a**tgnm<int.  * 

Hi.  th.-l  ..f  li!.  lellm  at  coniinnii  law  I"  which  tlie  plaiulir! 
wu.  ol.lnied  to  resort  in  his  replication.  I.*  tin-  pur|«.so 
uf  settliw  tin-  defendant  rtactit  where  the  latter,  thmuuh 
misapprehension  i»f  live  real  .'ailac  of  complaint  as  aland 
in  the  declaration.  lia<l  been  led  U.  apply  bis  pica  to  a  .III- 
fen-nt  luatter  frum  tliat  whieh  platriUfl  Lii  in  ,V«-. 
,VJ,iA<».     Al*.  rallcil  snrvt  «laninni,rii( 

assignor  (a»-l-n6r'),  n.  In  Inir,  one  who  makes 
an  nssi|.'nmeut,  or  ussim*  an  interest. 

asallag  (aa'i.lag),  «.    [F..  dial.l    A  local  Itrit- 
ish  name  of  the  petrel,  iVorW 
Altiuttiifu. 

as8imilabllity(a-«im'i.bi.biri.ti),  ».  [< 

lulilc :  see  -hilt/i/.]  The  quality  of  being  assimi- 
lable. Colrriiiffc. 
assimilable  (a-sim'i-la-bl),  <i.  and  ».  [<  ML. 
iM.vnwi/ilf/i/i.»,  that  can  be  tuade  like,  <  L.  asximi- 
1'irc :  see  imtimilnlt.  J  I.  n.  Capable  of  being 
assimilated,  in  anv  sense  of  that  word. 

II.  ".Thai  which  can  be  assimilated.  IKan.-.] 

Mvttinil  IviuniniJ.i'.Vx  wherein  t.i  re  ».  t  tli'lr  nature i. 

>".e  T.  £nivj|f,  Viil^  Err.,  vU.  111. 

assimilate  (a-sim'i-lat  >.  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  a/tsimi- 
lutnt.  ppr.  tixsimittttniri.  [<  L.  tiatimilulu/>,  pp. 
of  astimittirt ,  tul*kinil<xr>\  mixed  with  tisrimuturt \ 
ai!mm«litrr.  make  alike,  compare,  more  fre- 
quently imitate,  feieru,  simutute;  <  ml,  to,  + 


like 


(related  t( 


xiinuliitt,  simitar.    To  an  erroneous  supiMisitiou 

-  -the 


thut  the  uueieuts  visi-il  n.sst mihirr  for 
'  make  like.'  and  «*»riH.i»;rr  for  the  sense  'coun- 
terfeit,' is  due  the  existence  <>f  the  currcxpoud- 

K.  fnl'tliS  iK.volll/flf/'  Ittnl  HAltltUultlt*  ,  with  the 

same  distinction  of  sense:  see  hkhiiuhI'iI'  .  Cf. 
«.«,«<  mMi '-,  also  tilt.  <  I..  nHviMilart .  ]    I.  (run*. 

1.  To  make  alike;  caiiM'  to  ri  »i  mble. 

K n«t  falls  a  llee.  v  «b,iarr;tbii  .l"«nv  f.akc»  .  .  . 
,l«.,.„„',|i,  all  i.l.j. .  l^.  C*«TMr,  Tank,  l».  U-JS. 

A   »   *,WJ.k  -I«..,„,/,lf,.  It-el(   II.  Ihiiuubt  ultl, 

*.un,|.  i.fbl-h  ptUi,  noil  n..t«iili  ...ini.ls  H',  ll„-t„l|.,». 
ii :.  ..;  ,  I  ,ii„  //.  Spnetr,  Itto.  uf  r.y.hel.,  f  114. 

2.  In  phil"!..  to  retnlcr  nei  oiilant.  or  less  dis.. 
euislatit.  in  sound;  bring  to  or  toward  «;;?>■,.. 
metit  in  mod-'  of  utterance:  s:iiil  of  alphabetii' 
souiols  hi  afTi  cfi'il  by  of  Im  r  neii.'h boring  ^nutels. 
ir<'tier:illy  i .but  not  always  :n  the  same  word. 
See  u«>iun7(ifioM,  (</,!.  —  3.  To 
<  lass. 

He  .JA... -./.If-,;  Ibe  re|»ti„l|  betwe.ll  ... 

t..  il.at  bvtwiH'ti  t»..  Ivvera     !»■•  Intimate  frleti.li. 

f.vor,.  II In.  Omn,  it.  n. 

4.  T  invert  into  :i  substai  sml.ible  for  iib- 

M  rjltiou  by  an  :n.imalorvegetable»ysteui;  00- 
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nrh  and  iticorjionite  into  the  *ystem;  in:Mirpo- 
<*•»....;..  tissues:  as,  to ifssiMi/ufr food. 

l.l  li|i:.jr|«Jtilt.',  al  Hie 


1  w  ilh  i 
i  in  iii 


jietu'TuI,  I"  iippruprlate  an.l  I  u.-ur|»  rat.-,  ai  Hie 
Issly  ilis  a  fiM„l  ;  as.  siu  ll  lilrii*  cioinot  be  .laymuttlfr./ by 

5.  To  bring  into  conformity;  adapt. 

H,  reliai,...!  (he  tnillu  tl.ua  oMalucI  Kreni  theul.*-,  iin- 
t.mie.1  .o,r  In  Hi-  iniaJ  aad  .ur, ....U'.-f  by  the  uowiiai. 
tl.-ll  ami  the  leelinm.      J.  Ii.  txtln:  Nat.  Ucllioi.li.  p 

6.  To  conform  to;  make  one's  own;  adopt. 

Tlieeaje  Wltb  wlllcll  rile  4«#i'iiu7[rr'«  the  city  life  when  ill 
It.  tnakiiiu  it  li  p.irt .  f  her  Imairlnatlvt  U|nalr> ,  i>  a  »Lrn  uf 
(Ii*  i«i«er  lo  ahl.-li  sli.-  \\<u  irri.wn. 

lf-le:,.  y„ll.r.  W „„,»,,  In  ltltt,  f.lll.,  p.  TI. 

II.  iafmrw*.  1.  To  licenmu  similar;  Isx'enrie 
like  something  or  sotueiiody  else;  harmonise. 

IVi  but  put  Haiti  la  n  latlutotilp,  iiikI  no  .llvlaK.n  Into 
•  a»t.«.  ii.i  .liriervi.cca  ..f  "f.  altli.  inn  pro.-nt  lie  h  fo.m 
auimUatin-i.  II,  Syt«t*i,  Social  stalks,  p.  »|. 


A  pi.-oplc  »llo*e  Oillereiieea 
l.'lal  fllil.ilH 


lalittuaifc,  anil 


if  relise 

general  habits  inaile  I  hem  not  only  Ins  apalilc  of  .Mrinol.T' 
i'it7  wlib  their  ■  tirlstiuii  beijrlilH.n.,  but  aline^t  their  naln. 
ialii.em|,-»,  /'rraniir.  Kcrd.  ami  Iaa.,  I.  Ii. 

2.  To  be  taken  into  and  incorporated  with  an- 
other body  ;  Is  nverted  into  the  substance  of 

another  Issly,  as  food  by  digestion. 

K.  r  wbat»i«-ver  aniutitattth  nut  b.  Ibxii  tqrl.eth  either 
to  i»nt  ..r  Int.  Ilarui,  Nat.  HUt..  i  r.m. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of  converting  anything, 
as  fowl,  into  the  substance  of  that  which  con- 
verts it :  as.  "birds  tvuimilate  .  .  .  less  than 
Is  ast*,*'  rtiictm,  Nal.  Hist..  $  ml 

N..i.ll£«lH»li|.:ll  an- .1,-stit.ll.  . if  <  lllolopliv II  can  lun'ml. 
inf'  S^I.m,  H.,t.iny  (tnois,  1,  p.  «Al 

assimilateness  i  a  sim'i-lat-neS>,  «.  [<  '«•«.,»,. 

Inlr,  a.  (<  U.  tiMtiMittitux.  pp.1,  +  -«f.t».]  Like- 
liess.  ll'iilrtf. 
ansimilation  (a-sim-i-la'shon).  a.  [=  F.  iissiiNi- 
hilxin,  <  1..  «.«.«i«ii/<ifio(ii-,i,  inaimiilatin(n-),  a 
bi'itig  simitar,  <  aviimilarr,  mmmularv :  see  „». 
simifufr.]  Tin-  act  or  jiroeess  of  usaimilating 
or  of  hoiiijf  assimilated.  si^.iB.:ul!y-f.i>  The  art  ur 

peiees,  uf  tu»kiiu;ur  l^v  II.'  like  ,>r  liieutkal :  tile  ai  t  or 

pns-i'M  of  lirinirliiK  into  lianouny  :  fulluwixl  by  f-i  or  u  ifA. 

It  la  a»  well  the  limine!  a»  .Inly  ..f  our  mil. ire  tu  a»|-irc 
b>  an  ».«i'iin7,ifi..H  ir,rA  (i.«l  Christ,  l:,i«. 

Ill  tliia  luiii:  Htillnes,  the  fiui.iii  uf  roTu|urrurs  ami  c.m- 
i|llere.|.  Hie  rtirl-t.»iiirjlii.ii  and  ilviluiillun  ,.f  the  Nor 
man  bis  ujum./.j'hoi  Iu  l».lltli  nl  ntul  «.s  lal  teln|«  r  tv  the 
Kran.^  besble  huu,  s  ent  st.^illly  un. 

J.  ti.  (Vfvc.i,  l  onq  i.l  Rn«..  p  .171. 

(b)  In  ;Jii"»ut.  tile  ai  t  ur  pris-taa  by  whieh  ormtllsliiK  eon- 
Vert  iiiul  absorb  lultrliiwljl.  ao  tl.al  it  U-eoiuew  |«rt  uf  the 
Rulil  ur  aollil  miiImUUis'4  iutu|s>ftiiii:  tlletu. 

Tu  these  preparatory  el.aniii*.  whieh  tit  the  eruilr  frsst 
tnalerialn  fur  protopliurnlL  fisjil,  tlie  general  najne  of  rrr. 
riia>J.rri..in  hurt  lw*'li  iilven.  /Ie*»eir.  lkitany.  p.  17s- 

liui.u  arid  amuialN  inereaae  by  a-oiniMfiuri  and  trai.s- 
fonnatiun,  minerals  by  attraction  ami  air^Teictitloii.  /'u;s*. 
(e|  In  fsirA.V..  the  ni].)-.-.  il  isuoerslun.  aci-unlliiL-  tu  an 
..I.Nil.  tc  tli.xiry,  ..f  tin  Hauls  „t  Hi.  ts»|>  u>  the  nature  ..( 
any  iiiurbine  nutter,  i  t'/  In  jsli>{'»t,,  the  ai  t  ur  pus  >«*  by 
wbii  b  one  al|>li.il>s-tl^  M.und  la  renitensl  like,  or  lesn  un. 
like.  aiiutliLr  neiiililsiriui:  a.,ujid  ;  a  licbteuluii  of  the 
eftort  uf  i.ilterani-c  by  lewnlnu  ur  remuvuu  the  ili«eur. 
ibiru-e  uf  fi.nnat:uu  between  ilillenlit  auumla  in  a  wool,  it 
ill  roiill.'ti.uiH  wupls.     The  kinds  alal  deiire*^  uf  assitulla- 

ili  u  an  my  various,  aiel  iiulud,  u  liimi.  |.urt  of  tin  hi*. 

turleal  ebftil^.  *  ill  the  I-liiillelle  turn,  uf  Wi'OlS.  Kiail.ptea 
are  ii4u„n/.if^  from  I.,  uir-aosiiuiv.  eu/e^cl.-.i..  froui  I.  n.-..- 
rr.tf.  or-^s-ief  inuu  I.  . N-/s*u,/.  i  r,  l_  mttts  Iruni  nttliA,  I.. 

r*-r\r,\.\  from  rr-t  «.  f..  Je;i*  ipr.uuiunee.l  lr,r.\,  rro/sJ  ipn,- 

1  ire  I  r.oj.ll.  anil  su  un.    Little  aaatmilattonn  in 

<Uf-ii,|  a  meetliur  nf  the  masters  an.i  two  itis  tun.  ialle.1 
by  tin  i:re-i  haiire[|.ir.  iu  Ihe  curiiin  irali'su  liuiiv-.  uu  the 
rluitlnif  -.f  II. Utile  bell.  This  lie  ,  (a,*  I.  acilh.irizc.l  Iu 
read,  .ippnae.  an- 1  s,  »1  any  lett.-is  i  , ,|.i  i  ril Inn  Ihe  public 
lain  .1  the  iiiilver-ill .  written  coatonital.li-  to  the  .|.  .  r.  e 
uf  funvis  altnn.  and  also  to  m-i  >eal  ludceretaol  I'ut.v.s  a- 
tii-ii,  and  loilespvti  b  n.iu  >r  mstl.  rs 
assimilative  (a-sim'i-la-tiv),  <>.  [=  F.  nrnwiln. 
til;  <  tttunmiloif  +  -ice.]  f 'luiracteri/asl  by  ns- 
siiniliitiou:  eapaVrle  of  MHsiiriilatiuu;  or  of  i-jius- 
ing  assiiuilatiou :  us,  unniimUtlirf  substances  or 
organs. 

Hie  ilev  rt  bints  are  still  mure  remarkably  prub>  Ir.Miy 
Olt  ir  »«iii«iVltiiv  hues.    .1.  «.  Wallace,  Nat.  tsr!«.,  p.  W). 
A  l..,kUhnraa  u»  ,i«.  no r.if o as  tlial  of  Hunt  ur  lams. 

Mvdmcm,  Hirtsof  Ar-un...,  p. 
as&imilatory  (a-iuri-ln-to-ii*.  «.   [<  ax*im.Ulte 
+  —ri/.  I    Ten'diucf  Jo  assimilate  j  producing 
assimilation;  aosiiuilative:  us,  axximilntorn  or- 
g:i '  -. 

I  I  .  'Mnnni.ir.i,  .,  , .  I,  III- m-li  ll.r  n. nst  lni|s irlatit  iin  rti 

t«  r»  ..f  Ihe  ..s  lctvuf  ..  lis.  are  iwsi  the  .mly  .sic.  by  any 
ni-ans, .  »-.  ntlal  tutlw  u,  lfat*.,f  tie'  ls.lv  oorponle. 

H,  11.  //ere*.  Plant  life.  p.  ?«. 

Assiminia  ;as.;.initi'i   .. /i.  [NL.]  A  cenn<  :.f 

irasl  ro|,, ..Ions  uiolliisks,  i_-n  itiK  nnine  to  the  fam- 
ily .IsmmiaiiriV,  by  some  r.>fetnsl  to  the  family 
Litlurmi.Ut.  or  periwinkles.    Also  spelled  ,l.s,i- 

i. ■;. 

aasiminiid  (as-i-min'l-idi,  «•    A  gastrofHMl  of 

the  ftimilv  AsHtmintnlir. 

AssiminiidaB  m  i-mi-ni'itle).  «.  )•!.  fXI...  < 
Jmmitkt  +  -«/«•. j    A  family  of  ta  tn.  -li.ss.ute 


assistance 

gn«tropod»,  t)-pitied  by  the  genus  Asfiminui. 
llie  ey,n  are  al  tlie  tip*  ul  «ks lal  |H-.itna  lea  wbli  It  ai. 
cutiiuiie  with  the  tenlaslea.  llie  shell  is  cunbal,  with  all 
oral  a|»ertniv.  Prinireasb^i  Is  elteyrttsl  by  a  bsipin^  n.,  vr. 
nirn!  ttie  rsistriltn  and  small  bs-t  Is  lniraltenialelv  appilisl 
b.  the  uruiiml.  I  In.  «pe.  lea  »iv  uf  ,niall  tire,  ami  terrea- 
trial  i.-r  au.pltltili  in*. 

Lisimulatet  (a-eim'u-lat ).  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  as- 
itimulitlctl,  ppr.  n».«mNlat>H(i.  [<  L.  aMtimttl'itux, 
pp.  of  itfsimtilarr,  ailnimulart,  also  a.tttimilarr, 
HttsiuiiUtrr,  make  alike,  feign,  counterfeit,  etc. : 
seo  assimilate,  t'f.  a*scmMi  -,  also  till.  <  L.  t 
To  feign ;  simulate,  t  o/en,  1717. 
_.  (a-sun-u-la'shon),  a.  [<  L.  r 
m«/<lfj<^i»-),  <irWw«(nfirH  «->,  <  . 
see  axximnlatf.  ]  A  counterfeiting  ;  i 
assinagot,  »■  Sa>e  ttMneiju. 
assis  (as'is;  F.  pmn,  a-se'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  at- 
*et»r,  sit:  see  osaicc.]  In  her.,  sitting;  same  as 
SfjaHt. 

assise*,  ».  and  e.  /.    Kee  a»xur. 
assisar,  n.    See  anther. 

assish  (aa'ish),  <f.  [<  as*1  +  -is*'.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  ail  ass;  asinine;  absurd- 
ly stupid  or  obstinate:  as,  -'the  hawm*  kind.*' 
I 'thill,  Luke  six.;  '■  an  a»«ish  phrase,"1  Mrg. 
•"owdVs  L'Uirkc. 

assisor,  ».    See  assizer. 

assist  ia-sist'),  r.  ]<  F.  nx«i>/rr  (=  Sp.  <i«*fir 
=  I'g.  </.«y.«f,y=  It.  axtutrrr).  belli,  attend,  etc., 
<  L.  iisxtstrrr,  aland  lit  or  by,  <  «./,  at,  to.  + 
mitltrt,  place,  stand,  u  redupl.  form  of  sfarr, 
stand  :  see  .staml.  Cf.  coruvisf,  /rVsisf,  inswf,  per- 
fi"t,  rrnnt.1  I.  Iran*.  If.  To  attend;  lie  present 
at  or  with ;  take  part  with. 

The  kintf  and  prinri"  at  leaven!  let  a  a^lsf  them. 

.SAnl    1rn,pi.,t,  I.  I 

2.  To  help ;  aid  ;  succor;  give  support  to  in 
undertaking  or  effort,  or  iu  time  of  distress 


Awl  her  in  i 


erlu 


ath  neesl  e,f  yuu. 

UunL  in.  i. 
Ita  triumph,  Uiu 
principle  which  bad  ,u«i<l.-rf  it  la-nan  tu  crrui.t  It. 

i/ir.au/.iv,  Mllton- 

3.  To  be  associated  with  as  an  assistant.  -  Brn 
2.  'Iu  second  Uuk.  sui'port,  furtlter,  oianiln.  imc;V 

lrlnul,  relieve. 

II.  ititrau*.  1.  To  lend  aid  or  help. 

Iiiev.  ry  turn  of  -tale,  without  m,sl,ilintf  un  either  aldr. 

he[la.ld  Lelic.terlha.  always  twrll  favourable  anil  n*.r>r. 
UW  tu  Ullpresaeil  UH  l  il.     llrptrn,  1M_  uf  lain  sebaatian 


■  the  pen  of  Tin  tins  (if  Tacltiu  ha.1  rra- 
mbly  i  tu  describe  the  various  emotions 


o.,,e,     >o,-  ,.i.i,|iu.'.j  ,i*    l  lie 

.1  turned  up  as  trump  belonps, 
is  given  by  the  partner  of  the 


(1...I  .  .  .  ,oi..lltute.l  aevrnil  Timka  and  .piallllci  of 

ll.en.  that  they  lulaht  lilUtllallv  ilaaiaf  tu  the  Mlp|sif1  of 

each  other.  It.  .V/fauu,  I'nata  and  li-sIlvaU 

2.  To  lie  present,  as  at  a  public  meeting:  tako 
part,  as  iu  a  ceremony  or  discussion.  [A  fialli- 
cism.] 

It  wixil.I  r 
.nVVvf  at  lliii 

vif  1  he  st  riate 

In  our  ace  all  the  nation  may  be  vaid  to  atnjl  at  every 
itellberutlutl  of  the  Lords  and  foiuli.olis. 

Jf'iciiMfflv,  Hist.  Fjiii  .  ri. 

3.  In  euchrr,  to  order  the  adoption  of  the  suit 
to  which  the  card 
when  this 

.lelller. 

assistance  ta-sis'tans).  w,  [Karly  mod.  K.  and 
Ml'.  rissiafcMie,  later,  afier  F.,  axmitancr,  <  ML. 
xxn'sfeNf'ti,  <  L.  »*>ri*UTt :  see  itssi*!  ami 
forif.]  1.  (-/I  A  being  present ;  presence;  at- 
tendance. {Ii)  The  persons  present;  specta- 
tors: aiiiiience.  fin  these  uses  obsolete,  or  in 
conscious  imitation  of  the  French.]  —  2.  Hel 
aid;  furtherance ;  succor;  a  contribt  " 
aid,  by  bcslily  strength  or  other  means 
Where  we  do  reitfn,  we  w  ill  ab.nr  uphold, 
WilhuMt  tlu  iMut,,„.r  ,.f  a  mortal  hand 

•SA.i*..  K,  .(..Im  III.  1. 

3f.  An  assistant  or  helper;  assistants  collec- 
tively. 

Wat  Tyler  rwiat  killed  by  valiant  Walworth  .  .  ami 

tit*  -IsioM/iee  ,  ,  .  J.ila,  t'aver.dlsh.  /-'.»/!//. 

Hence,  siwciflcally — 4.  In  f'ntj.  rnrnmnn  fatr  and 
Ami  r.  f'l'D/iiil  Imr.  a  general  name  for  a  some- 
whut  uiidclined  body  of  subordinate  parish  or 
town  officers  or  auxiliaries,  apparently  includ- 
ing, us  sometimes  used,  the  ex-officers,  in  their 
eusloniarv  function  of  a<lvisuir»._(>oan  of  M. 
slitance.  "s.  ..  .,,r  Dlvliio  uaslsUuice,  In  i  artr.tau 
1  iii!  -..|,bv.  -Iu-  a  t  -.1  i.id  in  ai..v:r.«  the  l..«l>  «h.-a 
a  vollUon.  See  oreo^sma/uni  ■  Writ  of 
•  i  A  wnt  erimtnaiidhc  lie  shrnlt  b.  put 
III-  si.,  ,  , ■..(.!!  pariv  iu  a  decree  of  rh.ill 

cirj  awardlnst  n..vsrs,i,„,  of  land :  au  calbsl  II  real  I M  mn 
In  assialallcc  of  the  e.ecntkm  ul  Uir  decree,  it)  tn  .Iwer. 
AM.,a  will  Issiosi  by  u  superior  isdoiiial  cmirt.on  " 


'in 


.Ilisl  by  ii  sapfriorisdollial  r  i.llt.ul,  all.u.d 

theKnctlshfoiotot  i:».  l,.      r,  autl.  ilrou; 

..IU  ..111.  ,  I.  ,.f  Me    ■  nsii,  IU  "I:,-  pn.  ...  of  eXes-lltM.e  Che 

arU  of  trade,  b.  suiunioli  aa.lst.in.  c  and  enter  ami  ..  si  Ii 
any  premises.  Hie  attempt  (.use  suih  writs  in  Masaa 
ehwrlla.  defeale.1  in  1  Tail .  w  a.  one  i  f  the  .bus.  .  obleh  Itst 
loll,.  I.  volulao.,  =  E)H.  X  Aid,  support,  l-aekln.,  i.luj 
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assistant 

assistant  {a-sis'tant),  n.  ami  «.  [Early  moil. 
K.  and  ME'.'  nfsis'tmt,  later,  after  F.,  assistant, 
=  Sp.  asisteaO :  =  I'g.  II.  aMistenU,  <  I,.  <i.«*ui- 
ten (f-)«,  ppr.  «f  <tx«M,tVr.  .-  see  ««l  and  -«nM. 

-e«f.]  I.  n.  It.  Standing  hy;  present;  accom- 
panying. 

l'lirt«t  batli  promised  tn  l-itti  luurnments  to  he  nt*,itrnl 
with  u*.  (Vnwiiwr,  Sacrament,  p.        l.V.  A*.  />  i 

No  pn>puatie  tiling  ought  to  have  utcmt,  nothing  t»  Iw 
ii«#ijr<tni  hut  kwi*  and  tiin»tl*uly  Admonition,  lirollvcrly 
Love,  naming  Chanty,  anil  Zeale.  Milton,  Kef.  in  Knit.,  U. 

2.  Present  to  help;  helpful;  aiding  or  fitted  to 
aid  and  support ;  auxiliary:  with  fo. 

Mutually  ami  greatly  aA,u>an<  if,  ra.  li  other. 

/ioiff.c,  Moral  .Science,  L  I. 

Assistant  engine,  a  steam  or  livilraullc  motor  rnwil  l<> 
control  tin'  reveralug-g.ar  "I  a  marine  engine,  or  b.  turn 
llir  shall  when  til*  main  cl.gine  !«  at  re»t.    See  .urine. - 

Aaautant  form.  see /«»-«. 

TT  ft.  If.  One  who  stands  by;  a  bystander; 
one  who  takes  part  in  anything:  usually  in  the 
plural. 

The  sTowing  circumference  waa  ulneTT«l  wllb  a*tonf*h, 
tnent  by  the  tuwistantt.     Giotnm.  lleclliie  ami  Fall,  II.  II. 

2.  One  who  stands  by  to  help;  one  who  helps; 
a  helper;  an  auxiliary;  specifically,  one  who  is 
associated  with  another  as  an  uuxiliary  in  car- 
rying on  some  systematic  work  or  undertaking, 
or  in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  office:  as, 
the  hirbor-mastcr  and  his  annuitant.*;  a  book- 
keeper's ajfm.tUtnt.-3.  An  official  auxiliary  lo 
the  father-general  of  the  Jesuit*.  F.rroncous- 
lv  called  ait/utant-ijenrral. —  4t.  [Hp.  rutiVfriife.] 
the  chief  officer  of  justice  at  Seville. 

Til-  mwl«»r  •Its  to  liimruw, 
yt'lchrr  (ami  MiKilAer>,  H]iAlilr.h  ("urate,  til.  1. 

0.  In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  col- 
onics, one  of  the  elected  euittfilur-s  who  consti- 
tuted the  governor's  council  and  the  upper  house 
of  the  legislature.  The  number  of  assistants  in 
the  former  was  eighteen:  in  the  latter,  origi- 
nally five,  lntei  seven. — 6.  In  Acting,  a  sub- 
stance, such  as  tartaric  acid,  acetate  of  lime, 
or  sulphate  of  soilu,  adde<l  to  the  dye-hath,  to 
effect  a  brightening  of  the  color — Court  of  As- 
sistants. See  curt, 
assistantlyt  (a-*is'tant-li),  ndr.  In  a  manner 
to  give  am.  Sternhotd. 

assistantahip  (a-sis'taut-ship).  n.  The  office 
or  position  of  assistant. 

assistencyt  (a-sis'teu-si),  «.  Helpfulness;  as- 
sistance. 

assister  (a-si*'tcr),  tr.    1.  One  who  stands  bv ; 
one  who  takes  part  in  anything,  as  a  pubfie 
ceremony  or  assembly.   [Archaic] —  2.  An  as- 
sistant. 
Also  spelled  matntnr. 

assistlosa  (n-sist'les),  a.  [<  rw*.*f  +  -less.  Cf . 
rvvMfiW]  Without  aid  or  help;  helpless. 
[Kare.l 

stupid  he  ilarM,  and  all  auiitU*t  »uwl«. 

/•oj*.  Ilia.!,  ivi.  !>70. 

assistor  (a-sis't6r),  n.  [<  fMist  -f-  -fir.]  Some 
as  wmsirif:  used  in  legal  documents. 

assize  (a-siz').  [<  ME.  assUt.  assine.  a/tine, 
assys,  also  corruptly  fieisv,  nen*e  (>  mod.  eicise, 
q.  v. ),  and  bv  apheresis  sun',  *yi«~  ( >  mod.  E.  rise, 
q.  v.) ;  <  OF".  «*ri«/',  iuim,  a  sitting,  session,  esp. 
of  a  court,  judgment,  appointment,  settlement, 
assessment,  impost,  tax,  etc.,  prop.  fem.  of 
aw*,  <u*uf,  pp.  of  lUftr.  later  and  m<Mi.  F.  an- 
proir,  <  L.  ajviiirrr.  sit  bv  as  assistant  or  assess- 
or, hence  in  ML.  and  ()F.,  etc..  appoint,  settle, 
assess,  etc.:  see.  njuoVfenf,  aj&ea*.)  It.  Origi- 
nally, a  sitting  or  session  of  a  legislative  body 
or  court. 

nt  oaatoiJ  were  htld.  and  aa  of  oM,  when  Die  award 
■  aliarpened,  the  mvlpta  of  tlie  Tn  aaury  lie 
SttiMt,  Uonat,  Hlat..  »  thi 

Hence— 2t.  An  edict,  ordinance,  or 
made  at  such  a  session  or  sitting,  or  issued  by 
such  a  body.  .SpcHftrally,  in  ling.  :  <*>  An  onll- 
nar»rr  tltliix  etw.  weljiht,  incsatirr,  anil  pnrii  i.f  nrUiIrt 
ol  mmral  lonaiiniiitl.m  anld  In  market .  aa,  tlw  iiui-v 
ot  incaaiin-a  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II..  anil  the  rnaue  uf 
brrail  and  ale  Hen.  Ill  ).  Hence  (M  Tl.e  .(au<lapl 
•euhta  and  ineuarea  ap|«j|nted  to  he  kept  in  any  .lis- 
trii-t :  aa.  the  cottody  cf  the  nmiu.  (el  In  a  inon'  uenrraj 
ariue.  loeaaurctneut ;  dttiirnuuini ;  a  meanurc  uf  rating, 
I  »w  a  «tAti*ty  frame. 
An  hundred  eublta  hl^h  l>v  Jim  nrWrr. 

.Sfirii^r,  Vtiiona  of  Iklluy.  at  C 

3.  A  jury,  or  trial  by  jury:  now  used  only  in 
Scotland  with  reference  to  criminal  causes. 
Sue  i/mml  dJWK-r.  below. — 4t.  A  name  given  to 
i-crtain  writs  commanding  juries  to  l>c  sum- 
moned for  the  trial  of  causes:  as,  awi.-r  of  novel 
ili*»eizin.  the  ancient  common-law  remedy  for 
tlie  recovery  of  the  possession  of  lands. — 5t. 
The  verdict' of  a  jury  in  such  a  cose.— 6.  The 
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periodical  session  held  by  royal  commission  by 
at  least  one  of  the  judges'  of  the  superior  courts 
directed  to  take  the  wvthe*  or  verdicts  of  a  par- 
ticular jury  (anciently  called  the  ussi'-c),  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (with 
the  exception  of  lxmdon  and  the  parts  adjoin- 
ing), for  the  purpose  of  trying  issues  nisi  prius 
and  jail-delivery  for  criminal  cases:  popularly 
called  the  tlxxizn).  |Tlii»  la  llii-otily  aenw.  in  which  the 
word  i»  hew  tie.l  In  law,;  The  curnmiatioii  liy  which  *«- 
*l/r»  nre  ln  ld  i*  i  ltlier  Ki'in-ml  »r  vj^  ial  A  Ken.  ml  i-ofu- 
miMliio  14  iMiiii-il  lull-,'  a  yi-iir  !•>  the  jihU'i-h  of  IK.i  Huh 
loud  of  Ju»tW,  two  Jqiiite*  tH-tn*  u.nally  iuu.line^l  to  eai  h 
circuit.  A  upc  ial  iHuntnualon  l»  granted  tocertnln  juilyca 
to  try  certain  cauaea  anil  crimes. 
7.  In  a  more  p-neral  sejisc,  any  court  nrm-ssion 
of  a  court  of  justice. —  8f.  Situution;  place. — 
9.  Judgment :  as,  the  last,  or  great  ajunse  (that 
is,  the  last  judgment  or  last  day). 

Sometimes  spelled  tissue. 
Aailxe  of  arms,  the  name  under  which  tvferetir*  u 
often  m*il«i  t.i  acTitral  atAtutra  or  orillliaacea  In  earlv 
tjiltllall  hbuiry,  reoulrlnft  all  freemen  to  provide,  acconi 
init  Ui  their  estate  and  Jc^rree,  anus  to  enable  them  to 
kee|i  the  peaiie  and  to  serve  tn  tlie  lleM.  sn<l  alao  provMing 
fur  aeaUca  or  uiiM-innietitH  liy  Jnrl«-»  of  lie1  e. 
'|iilrei.l  of  cni.-ti  iM-raoii.  siMritl.-illv.  an  nrdir 
uUi  of  11  SI  (J7  Ilea.  II.)  f..r  thl»  jnirpiiae. 

In  11  si,  li«  [Henry  II.;  I>.n.-.|  the  At*iz*  at  Arm:  hy 
which  he  .llrect.,1  the  whole  of  the  freemen  ot  the  can. 
try  to  provide  tli.  ius.  lie.  with  aniwior  accordiim  to  their 
m.,n«,  and  the  In.iulry  hy  oath  of  legal  jiuie.  to  deter 
mine  tlie  liability  of  each.  SI  nW»,  Cunal.  UlaU.  I  U«. 

Asslzo  of  Clarendon,  an  F-inttinh  onllnance  Lsaned  in 
Hindi  Hen.  II  I,  which  llitroduccl  changea  Into  the  ad. 
minifttration  of  jiutlce.  -  Asalxe  of  Northampton,  an 
F.nulifth  ordinance,  a  rciwue  siwl  exjiAtMtoTi  of  the  Auaire 
of  Claremlon,  [muihI  at  Northftintit.iu  in  11761'*-?  Hen.  1 1>. 
drnwti  up  in  the  form  uf  Infclnu-tluMs  to  the  JuiIijc*,  The 
new  artii'lvw  r.  late  to  u-nnre,  pell.  f»,  .lower,  etc.  — Asalxe 
of  novel  dlsBeljin.  Sec  Ji«.i.-..i    Assli>a  Act,  an 

Kimll»h  statute  of  !n!D(11  loo.  IV.  mid  I  Win  IV.  ...  TUV. 
alfcctlng  the  coiLstitution  of  the  cuninoTi  law  roitrla  tn 
KhhIiukT and  Wales  ami  the  practice  in  them.— 
Of  Jerusalem,  t»»  eo.|i  »  of  1»»«.  drawn  up  under  the 
authority  of  loslfn  y  dc  limlllon.  tlie  r 
ainaof  Jeruwleiii.  und  in  t  ire.,  under  the 
cnluuty  In  Jennuitem  and  m  t'ypnu.    or.e  c.*le  lunl 

Jurnitl.tlnn  ni.r  tlie  nobility,  the  *  I  over  the  cone 

MH  p...ple.  11. .til  were  coiicciveil  willi  a  wikIuui  ami 
enliirhteniueiit  bt  yuii.l  their  nic .  and  were  t'»».  <l  mi 
contemisjrarv  Kreiich  law  mid  cuMoiin.— Grand  aaalie. 
formerly,  In  England,  n  form  of  trial  In  certain  eaaca  by  » 
Jury  of  atMecii  tK-rwuu,  which  the  ]dn..  i.f  trial  by 
Judicial  coiuhat.  It  mi»  al.ill.he.1  in  I  -:t!i .- Maiden  as- 
size. -.  ■  i„  n  j  .i  Marttuno  Assizes  of  JsrusaJcm.  a 
l»nly  of  niarltliue  law*  commuting  a  part  of  the  AiaUea 
of  Jeruaatem.  Rents  Of  tutslie,  !lle  eatibliill^l  rcnUuf 
the  ireeholdem  and  ancient  cop}  holder,  of  a  niitwr;  renu 
which  cannot  tie  dunced. 
assizet  la-sin' ).  r.  t.;  ]iret.  and  pp.  amized,  ppr. 
a*mzing.  [<  ME.  imsiscn,  <  AF.  assinrr,  from  the 
noun:  see  n*ri:c,  n.]  If.  In  u  general  sense, 
to  fix ;  appoint. 

Thou  ahull  have  day  and  time  hj»iW. 

it. -ire/,  ronf.  AmanL 

2f.  To  fix  the  rate  of;  assess,  as  taxes.— 3. 
To  fix  the  weight,  men-sure,  or  price  of,  by  an 
ordinance  or  authoritative  regulation. 

The  liberty  of  aarijiii.'  brviwl  hua  tseti  ll»e,l  at  "lyilcr- 
hull  and  R.N-hdale  »«  aniiinol  and  lielmiitltu:  tn  the  mar 
kct  and  talr.   i<ie>tc,l  in  /ia.se, .  Hist,  Uncuhlrv.  It.  II. 

assizement  (a-sir.'ment),  n.  [<  o*it>,  r..  + 
-iwesf.]  An  inspection  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  of  the  quality  of  commodities,  legal- 
ized by  statute. 

assizer  (a-si'r.6r),  n.  [<  ME.  waimur  (and  by 
apheresis  m'soar,  >  mod.  E.  <ti.-or,  q.  v.),  <  AF. 
<w»i>»Nr,  <  assizer:  see  nssire,  r.,  ami  -crl,  -or.J 
1.  In  Eng.  hist.,  a  memlM.'r  of  a  grand  assize 
{ which  see,  under  «s«.-c).—  2.  In  Scotland,  a 
juror. — 3f.  One  who  had  custody  of  the  assize 
or  standards  of  weight  and  measure ;  one  who 
fixed  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  or  other  arti- 
cles of  grncrnl  consumption. 


associate 

associable  (a-*o'shis-bl ),  </.  [=  F.  tvaociabte.  < 
U.  as  if  Vissonrt/M/w,  <  ij*»ori«ir,  ossoeiate:  see 
«x*iri.i(c.]  1.  Capable  of  being  joined  or  as- 
soeiated;  capable  of  forming  part  of  a  eotn- 


INflrretit  claaics  uf  nlillloUa  [feelintn>:  were  e 
!»■  o  clviilile  Indirteri  lit . leijrves.  w  liich  llnpllc.  that,  other 
tlillltft  ciiual,  Uu  J'  aiv  wulHs  In  dtlTeleut  d.Vlv«. 

//.  .VjwiOTr.  IftH.  of  P.yclMd,,  t  117 

2.  Capable  of  being  made  an  associate;  com- 
panionable: social. — 3.  In  /talko!.,  liable  to  be 
affected  sympathetically,  or  to  receive 
other  parts  like  feelings  ami  affections, 
associablerjesa  (a-so'shia-bl-ncs),  ;t.  a 
bility. 

associate  (a-so'shi-fit).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ftxsnri- 
aU'l,  ppr.  annncinliHij,  [<  I..  asmciatu*,  pp.  of 
OHHWiair,  join  to,  unite  with,  <  ail,  to,  +  natiare, 
join,  <  swum,  jnliii-<l  with,  allied,  following  (as 
a  noun,  a  companion) :  see  s/wiu/,-]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  join  in  company,  as  a  friend,  companion, 
jiartner, confederate,  orthe like;  join orcntineet 
intimately;  unite;  combine;  link:  followed  by 
rcifA  (fonuerly  sometimes  by  to):  as,  to  atm- 
date  others  u-'i/A  us  in  business  or  in  an  enter- 
prise ;  particles  of  earthy  matter 


mce degradation  InU  n«ifle.l  fora  Xorman  to  n«.i. 
i  n  Saxon.  X  A.  A>c.  fXSXIX.  «5. 


si  fl.»»i.-f 


r,  fissiAcr,  asrtiHir. 


assize-sermon  (a-siz'ser'tuon),  n.  In  England, 
preached  to  the  judges,  barristers, 
and  others  attending  the  assizes. 

assizor,  «.  see  «*«.-«•. 

assobert,  r.  t.    [<  ME.  a**nhrrn,  <  L.  as-  for  ad- 

+  LL.  mibriart,  sober:  see  sober,  r.]  To  keep 
or  make  solser. 

And  thui  I  re<le.  IhoU  itwV/iy 
Tliyne  herte.  In  Iui|h>  of  aileli  "(.«T»C'^ 

associal 

We.-  se 
iable. 

The  n««.ieiil'iifi/7  "f  fe.  Units  with  tlmsc  of  their  own 
kind,  croup  within  itroup.  cum  *|>.imU  to  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  nervoiu  »tm.:turea  into  great  illvcinua  anil 
tniMlOti.il in*.  //.  .s';^n-ccr,  Ilia,  of  PsjcliuL,  I  lib. 

2.  In  pit  that.,  the  property  of  suffering  changes 
by  sympathy,  or  of  being  affected  by  the  < 
ti'on  of  other  parts  of  tlie  body. 


lbmtV(a-so-ahia-bil'i-til,n.  [< 
ee  -bitty.)   1.  'Hie  quality  of  living  i 


.tfiuuujny 

Jiut  oa  the  older  fenkalc  deities  were  AMnnufcf  in  their 
worship  trtlh  heaven  anil  the  heavenly  budie*.  with  neaxmi 
uf  the  vcar  and  e^/A  sacred  plactw,  so  Is  the  mure  modern 
gu-ldewillw  Mrgla  Marjl 

;j.ir/„oi.  Nature  anil  tlw  lUblo,  p.  si:,. 

2t.  To  keep  company  with;  attend. 

ynctxbi  ahould  in*,-..!!..  frlcudH  In  grief  and  »» 

Skat.,  Tit,  And.,  v.  S, 
I  will  nw.-mre  j.ni  to  court  myelf. 
/;.  Janim,  Every  Man  cut  of  hi*  lluuiuur.  II.  1. 

3.  To  make  an  associate  of;  admit  to  associa- 
tion or  membership :  with  to :  as,  ■'  he  was  «*w- 
eiatid  tn  the  Hoyal  Academy,"  .Soutlieg.  [Hare.] 
-  Associated  functions.  s« ')«ii--ii«s 

II.  infrna*.  1.  To  have  intercourse:  1m>  an  as- 
sociate or  •SKoeiatcs :  implying  intimacy:  as, 
congenial  minds  an?  disposed  to  t 

It  wmnonceil 
ciutr  with  I 

2.  To  join  in  or  form  a  confederacy  or  associa- 
tion. 

The  clergy  of  a  dlatrlct  In  the  dlc«xw»  of  Lincoln 
cuitc./  lately  ti>r  the  liarpoae  ot  forming  on  esnmate  uf  the 
■tatc  of  religion  within  their  own  limit*. 

>>,/iict,  .ViuitA.  in  Lady  Holland.  Ill 

3.  In  general,  to  unite,  as  in  action,  with  a 
person  or  thing,  or  to  coexist  in  organic  de- 
pendence, as  the  parti  of  the  body. 

associate  |a-s6'shi-nt),  a.  and  n.  ( <  L.  assoeia- 
tux,  pp.:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Joined  in  in- 
terest, object  or  purpose,  office  or  employment ; 
combined  together;  joined  with  another  or 
others:  as, an  assariaU  judge  orprofessor;  "my 
associate  powers,"  ililtnn,  V.  L.,  x.  283. — 2.  In 
po-fAo/.,  connected  by  habit  or  sym]iathy:  as, 
associate  movements,  that  is,  movements  which 
occur  sympathetically,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding motions:  thus,  convergence  of  the  eyes 
is  associated  with  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

II.     1.  A  companion:  one  who  i 
of  intimacy  with  another;  a  mate:  a  fellow. 

to  me  beyond 
creature*  dear ' 

.Villon,  P.  L.,  |x.  TT, 

2.  A  partner  in  interest  ,  as  in  business ;  a  eon- 
federate;  an  accomplice;  an  allv:  as,  "their 
defender  and  his  wuociatcs,"  Hooker.— 3.  One 
who  shares  an  office  or  a  position  of  authority 
or  responsibility ;  a  colleague  or  coadjutor. — 

4.  One  who  is  admitted  to  a  subordinate  degree 
of  membership  in  an  association  or  institution: 
as,  an  Ansociatc  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  of  the 
National  Academy  of  iicsign.—  5.  'Anything 
usually  accompanying  or  associated  with  an- 


illidcl- 


uiaan  I'ndrrsUndiiu;,  II.  .13. 

=  8ytL  1  and  2.  Auariai'.  JWuJ.  roiw;«ini<ni,  Cnsmi*. 
FtU„\r.  PaiUvt.  .irJv.  C.JImmr.  f.M.ywfnr,  r.n^Mm'f. 
A  A**i,itr  i,  ttie  i:ii  «t  gi  neiiil  word  fi  if  js  rwini  who  are  «on- 
necti^l  in  life,  work,  etc  .  It  L»  >ial  only  til  fug^ctllng  an 
alliance  uf  wimc  pennanencc.  rVieinf  i*  themoi-t  general 
word  for  js  r*  m«  w  h,  >  thrungti .  .imnitiiiity  nf  life  or  oth.  r 
wis*',  have  kindly  feeling,  toward  each  ollwr.  Aissjwwi "fj, 
literally  a  mcwllilllle,  ilpplic*  where  the  persnn*  are  mtl-:  ll 
thrown  toy.ttnr.  tuit  nre  not  milled  liy  any  alroiig  tic. 
heii.e  It  U  nut  a  g.....!  Auiunyilt  for  h>,»>Ain>!  or  >■•'!•■, 
"  Manv  men  ni.vv  Ik-  udinlttcil  n*  cioiimiiu.-uj  wlm  w.iiild 
not  lie  altogether lltaaiuaoeiafe*,"  (Vawi.  Lug.  Synonymca, 
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one  who  nuturslly 
lo  yon  not  go  with 


a  of  sens-able  companionship, 
irltut  overshadowed  It :  as,  "s  oeUre/«iau»Bchuldii 
i  noghl  tjmde,"  Ctmur.  Compare  feliinf feeling,  f el- 
Frllmt  in  this  connection  may 
r  would  be  or  Is  a  ooatpansuu :  as, 
>t  go  with  jour  frllore '  A  partner  to  otic 
who  takes  put  with  others,  especially  111  business  or  In 
any  kind  of  joint  ownership.  Formerly  iftty  was  nearly 
equivalent  In  meaning  to  lumciatt,  but  It  U  now  applied 
chiefly  to  slates  or  rulers  la  their  public  capacity :  at,  the 
a*7i>*  111  the  Crimean  war.  A  &iungv*  la  an  associate  for 
ror  In  some  olAcc;  it  la.  like  eoadju- 
'  i  only  to  one  engaged  In  labor  or 
I  aa  caprcuuly  dlgnlned :  aa.  Senator*  A 
and  h  werecoitswauss ;  Lather  and  hla  nadjutvrt.  A  ean- 
federate  i>  one  somewhat  formally  associated  with  others, 
now  usually,  when  applied  to  private  relations,  lor  a  bad 
9<«  accomplice. 

A  nice  and  aubtle  ha|ipioeaa,  I  are, 
Thou  to  thyaelf  proposes!,  111  Ulr  choice 
Of  thy  oooriiUM,  Adain!  Jfttton,  P.  L.,  TllL  401. 
Thoii  abalt  never  flnil  %  friend  In  thy  young  yeara  whose 
conditions  and  qualities  will  plc-ase  tbee  after  thou  oomest 
to  more  discretion  and  Judgment.      Jioteiph,  To  hla  Son. 

One  that  haa  well  digested  hla  knowledge,  both  of  books 
and  men,  haa  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
few  aelect  tvmjMJiioiu.  Hume, 
Thus  ho  moved  t|ve  prince 
ctnnradee  to  a|ii ' 
7Vn»| 
I  and  ray  /cUmis 
of  fate.         Akak.,  Tempest,  UL  1U 
Myaelf  and  other  noble  friends 
Art  partner*  In  the  business.        Shak.,  Cyxub.,  L  7. 
Tlie  allies,  utter  conquering  together,  rvtum  thank*  to 
God  separately  each  alter  hi*  own  form  of  worship 


li.i  l.t,. 


1  1 '  '.'nil 

J.  Ada 


s  Church  and  State 
>f  the  tribunes  t> 
«,  Works,  IV.  &!U 
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law,  a  society  which  la  unincorporated,  but  la  not  a  part- 
nershlp.  in  that  the  members  are  not  agents  for  one  an- 
other. =8Tn_  2.  Combination,  company,  club,  lodge,  fra- 
ternity. 

MBOClfttioiUtl  (Mo-si-a'ahon-al),  a.  [<  asso- 
ciation + -at. )  1.  Pertaining  to  an  association. 
—2.  Pertaining  to  the  psychological  doctrino 
of  association  or  associationism. 

asaociatlooallsm  (a  -  so  -  gi  -  a  *  ahon  -  al  -izm),  n. 

aMOCiationalist  (a-so-ri-a'shon-al-ist),  it.  and 
a.    Same  as  (uuociafioniaf. 

aBSOciatio&ism  (jr-e^-si-a'shon-iim),  n.  [<  as- 
sociation +  -ism.]  1.  The  psychological  theory 
which  regards  the  lawn  of  association  aa  the 
fundamental  laws  of  mental  action  and  de- 
velopment. See  association  of  ideas,  under  as- 
sociation.—2.  Same  as  Foitrierism. 
Also  aMociaNonalism. 

associationist  (a^o-ji^'ahon-irt),  n.  and  a.  [< 
iiASociartou  +  -inf.]  L  it.  1.  One  who  advocates 
the  psychological  doctrine  of  assoeiationiam. — 
2.  One  who  supports  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion advocated  by  Fourier  and  known  as  Fou- 
rierism (which  see). 

U.  a.  Pertaining  to  aasociationiam,  in  cither 
sense  of  that  word. 
Also  associationalist. 

associative  (a-so'shi-a-tiv),  a.  [<  associate  + 
■ire]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from  as- 
sociation; capable  of  associating;  tending  to 
associate  or  unite;  characterized  by  associa- 
tion :  as,  "  the  oaaoWafac  faculty,"  Hugh  Miller. 


The  patricians  prevailed  up 
d Mae nl  from  their  nllratjuet. 

racily,  like  that  of  hit  iUuatrioua  co 
t  and  interests  of  nations. 
Stury.  Speech.  Cambridge,  Aug,  31,  1880. 
I  bad  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  ami  kiu  ovii/eoVrobrj, 
Against  my  lile.  Mali.,  Temjiesl.  iv.  1. 

asSOClateship  (i»-so'shi-St-ship),  n.  [<  assoei- 
ate  +  -ship.]  The  position  or  office  of  an  asso- 
ciate, rlfare.] 

association  (a-so-si-u'shon),  n.  [=  F.  associ- 
ation, <  .ML.  aiwoortfirKii-),  a  society,  <  1...  «*»o- 
ririrr,  associate:  soe  iwsociate,  r.]  1.  The  act 
of  aHsoi-iating  or  the  state  of  being  associated. 
(«)  Connection  of  jn'mons  or  thiugs;  union. 

Self-denial  li  a  kind  of  holy  os««-ui/ioii  with  tiod. 

Bofte,  Serapluc  Love,  iii. 

ne  are  many  objecta.  ...f  great  value  to  man,  which 
1 1*  altai.iH,1  by  unconnected  Indlvlduala,  but  must 
,lt  attained  at  all,  by  assoemfi,..!. 

I).  WeMer,  Spi-ech.  HtUbargb,  July,  1KK1. 
The  very  common  a*a'»rii!ion  tK<t«een  seeing  clearly 
awl  seeing  narnjwly  Is  a  law  or  a  frailtyof  our  nature  ru4 
sulBileiitly  iiixl<rst<»«l.  «*W»w,  Might  "f  R'ghl  p.  11'.. 
(6)  A  union  or  connection  of  ideas.  See  as- 
sociation of  ultas,  below. 

The  word*  which  we  use  are  so  enwrapped  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  subtle  usjocioluiiu  that  they  are  llahle  to  sway 
UK'  direction  of  our  thoughts  In  ways  of  which  we  are 
often  uu^lm-loiia.  J.  >'.«tv.  Idea  of  Ood,  p.  lit. 

2.  An  organised  union  of  persons  for  a  com- 
mon purpose;  a  body  of  persons  acting  to- 
gether for  the  promotion  of  some  object  of 
mutual  interest  or  advantage;  a  partnership, 
corporation,  or  society:  aa.  the  Jaswoitfion  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science;  a  political  or 
charitable  association. 


The  combination  of  cadenced  sentences  with  antitheti- 
cal alliteration,  Intemnlnklcd  with  assonances  of  every 
kind  and  their  Inevitable  offspring,  the  uncalled-for  pun, 
waa  by  him  [l^rlyj  first  introduced  into  English  proae. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Drain.  Lit,  I.  1M. 
Homer,  like  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  like  all  who  really 
eonuuatjii  UiL£uii4Ct',  seems  fond  of  play  ing  w  |Ui  ossosuiwosf. 

Lmetil,  -Study  Windows,  p.  3*7. 

Specifically — 2.  In  pros.,  a  species  of  imper- 
fect rime,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  rime,  espe- 
cially common  in  Spanish  poetry,  consisting 
in  using  the  same  vowel-sound  with  different 
consonants,  and  requiring  the  use  of  the  t 
vowels  in  the  assonant  words  from  the 


last 

accented  vowel  to  the  end  of  the  < 
man  and  hat,  p*nitcn t  i 
pies  of  assonance  in  V 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  employment  of  rhyme  and 
In  mere  popular  literature  at  a  very  remote 
period.  0.  P.  Maria,  Lecta.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  Mis. 

3.  Agreement  or  harmony  of  things.  [Rare.] 
=  Bjm,  /'«WMo"»«sia,  etc.  Seey/«i«. 
aaaon fenced  (as'6-nanst),  a.     [<  assonance  + 
-exf*.]    Characterized  by  assonance ;  assonant. 

The  lines  are.  In  the  earlier  eiamntes,  ossonaisccd, — 
that  Is  to  say,  the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllables  Is 
Identical,  but  the  consonants  need  not  agree. 

fnryr.  Brit..  IX.  038. 

assonant  (aa'o-nant),  a.  and  n.    [<  F.  assonant 

(=  Sp.  asonante  '=  Pg.  assonant/-),  <  L.  asso- 
nan(t-ys,  ppr.  of  ossosorr.  sound  to,  respond  to: 
see  assouate  and  sonant.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  a 
resemblance  of  articulate  sounds. 


Onomatopoeia,  In 
neither  aasocoarire  n 
Imitating  sounds. 

J.  A.  a.  Jfurroy,  Mb  Ann.  Add.  lo  PhlM.  Soc. 

2.  In  math.,  applied  to  an  operation  which 
gives  tho  same  result  whether  it  first  unites 
two  quantities  A  and  B,  and  then  unites  the 
result  to  a  third  quantity  C,  or  whether  it  first 
unites  U  and  C,  and  then  unites  the  result  to 
A,  the  order  of  the  quantitii-K  l»eing  preserved. 
Thus,  addition  and  multiplication  arc  said  to  be  associa- 
tive, on  account  of  the  general  formulas, 


lAndnr's  blank  vi 
eonant.  harmonious. 


.  .  la  .  .  .  terse,  yet  fluent,  as- 
Stedman,  Vict,  l'octs,  j>.  ««. 

2.  In  pros.,  pertaining  to  or  charaeterirod  by 
assonauce. 

II.  n.  1.  A  word  resembling  another  (n 
sound.  Specifically— 2.  In  ;»r<«i., a  word  form- 
ing an  assonance  with  another  wo  " 
somiNcv,  2. 


to 


^Was-o-nan'tsD.a.  W, 
lanee ;  of  the  nature  of  an 


Same  as  asso- 


(«  »-  *»  +  c  = 
(a  *  (<)  »  c  = 


■*  +  ci 


In  live 

SlnllS  «S**V1«I 


The  old  company  .  .  .  waa  able,  with  the  help  of  its 
Tory  friends,  to  prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtain- 
ing similar  prlvtlegw.  MaeaHlay,  Hist.  FUig.,  «. 
Articles  of  association  or  incorporation.  Be*  nrtiW*. 

Association  of  Ideas  (an  eiprossloii  Invented  by 
Locke),  or  mental  association.  In  vtycAnf..  the  tendency 
of  a  sensation,  perception,  feeling,  volition,  or  thought  to 
recall  t>  consciousness  others  which  have  previously  co. 
existed  In  consclousneas  with  It  or  with  states  siniilsr  to 
IL  Thns,  the  name  of  a  friend  Is  associated  w  illi  his  per 
ancial  appearance,  age.  ulacc  of  residence,  and  so  on  :  and 
the  Bound  of  the  name  brings  lnb»  corisetousnrM  Involun- 
tarily one  or  more  of  these  a**'*  latcd  bleas.  The  sjiecia] 
tatn  of  aeMfi.ttU.n,  though  var|on»ly  stated  by  psycholo- 
gists, are  usually  admitted  to  I*  those  of  continuity  and 
similarity;  that  Is,  ideas  recall  Ideas  which  have  occur- 
red along  with  them,  and  also  those  which  are  similar  to 
them.  These,  are  called  the  principles  of  objective  and 
subjective  assoclstiou.  Tile  doctrine  of  association  has 
played  an  tm|ioriant  part  In  tlw<  hlab^ry  of  modem  English 
psyclKiUigy  and  philosophy. 

Tile  phrase.  in/rin#ic  and  esrrifsnV  usmcin'ren,  might  1** 
Introduced  very  spiiruprlBlety  to  dtatinuniril  assoetatloim 
fouudett  mi  intritiiic  resemblani-es  »f  mental  states  from 
Uiuse  which  merely  Imply  the  >  itrlnslc  wcldent  of  alinul. 
I  »-x-iirr«.iice  In  roliarioualicaa.  T.  Clarke  Murray. 
on  philosophy,  the  doctrine  put  forward  by 
unie,  HartleVJarocs  Mill,  and  other.,  that  tlic 
...t  Hie  mind  are  to  I-  ..viiUlned  chiefly  by  the 


il  x  (»  x 

.  niatheiuatlclaiis  often  use  the  eiprea- 
■formnU.  aivruUirr  oniicifje.-  ASSOCtA- 
v«  algebra,  a  system  of  algebra  in  which  mulUplication 

asaoclatlvenesa  (a-s<>'shi-«-tiv-ni«s),  ».  The 
property  of  being  associative,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  sense. 

asaoclator  (a-so'shi-a-tor),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  associates  or  connects  together.— 
2f.  An  associate  or  partner  in  any  scheme;  a 
confederate. 

our  late  aiuriatora  and  conspirators  have  made  a  third 
copy  of  tile  League.       Dryien,  I'ost-  bi  HUt-  of  Lea«ue. 

asaognet,  n.  [<  F.  assoguc,  <  8p.  asognc  (in 
same  Bense).  lit.  quicksilver:  see  azogue.]  A 
Spanish  galleon  trausporliDg  quicksilver  to 
America  for  ttse  in  the  mines. 

assoil1  (a-soil'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  assoilen,  atoilen, 
assoitien,  osoilirn,  assoylin,  etc.,  =  So.  assoiUir, 
formerly  assoilzie,  assoil.*  (where  L;  Is,  fy  rep- 
resent the  F.  II  mouitlres),  <  OF.  asmnler,  assotl- 
lier,  asolier,  also  asotdre,  assoldre,  assoudre,  etc., 
<  L.  aosoicrre,  absolve,  loosen:  see  absolve,  of 
which  assoil  is  thus  a  doublet.]  It.  To  solve ; 
eleur  up. 
To  <wit  this  seeming  dllBcnlly. 

a  aterload,  Scrlptnre  Vindicated,  III.  «3. 

2.  To  release;  set  free;  acquit;  pardon;  ab- 
solve. [Archaic] 
At  ray  own  tribunal  stand  osseiTd.  riser. 
To  some  bishop  we  will  wend, 
(X  all  the  sins  that  we  have  done, 
To  be  assorted  at  Ills  hand.      Prrq/l  Relieve*. 

3f.  To  remove;  dispel. 

Seeking  him  that  should  her  palne  osseyfe. 

S;*»sre,  r.  O..  IV.  v.  an. 

aS80U2l(a-sotl'),r.f.  [<<M-l  +  ,oi.l.]  To  soil ; 
stain. 

Whate'er  he  be 
Can  with  unuiankfulneaa  assvtl  roe.  let  him 
b\g  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  niune  In  verse. 

Fletcher  (and  amther),  Vfueen  of  i'orlnth,  III.  1. 

assoilmentt  (n-soll'ment),  «.     [<  ajunil1  + 
-wirn'.]  The  not  of  assoil i tig:  absolution.  More. 
assoilyie,  assoilzie  (a-soil'yo),  r.  t.  Scotch 
forms  of  /iavio'/i  . 
Ood  assoilzie  blni  for  the  sin  of  IdooiUhed. 

Srrjt.  Ivanlioe,  II.  vt 

assonance  (as'A-nans),  n.  [<  F.  assonance  (= 
Sp.  asnnanria  =  Pg.  assonancia),  i.  assirnant : 
s«'e  nxwiNanf.  a.]    1.  Resemblance  of  sounds. 


aasonantic  (as-6-nan'tik),  a. 
nantal. 

assonate  (as'6-nat),  r.  (.:  pret.  and  pp.  asso- 
natcd,  jipr.  assonating.  [<  L.  asuonarr,  sound 
to,  respond  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  sniiore,  sound:  seo 
sonnnf.]  To  correspond  in  sound ;  rime  in  asso- 
nance; be  assonant. 

assort  (a-sArt'),  e.  [<  late  ME.  atsortc,  <  OF. 
axtortcr =  Olt.  niotorfarc,  <  ML.  assortare  (mod. 
F.  assorttr  =  Sp.  asortir  =  It.  assortirc,  <  ML. 
as  if  •ossorftrf,  after  h.  sortiri,  cast  lots,  allot, 
distribute,  select  :  see  sort,  r.);  <  L.  ad,  to,  + 
aor(f-)*,  lot,  condition,  sort:  sec  surf,  ]  I.  trans. 

1.  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes, 
sorts,  or  kinds;  part  into  lots:  arrange;  clas- 
sify: as,  to  assorf  goods.— 2.  To  furnish  with  a 
suitable  assortment  or  variety  of  goods ;  mako 
up  of  articles  likely  to  suit  a  demand :  as,  to 
ojuwrf  a  cargo;  " welUw/torfcf  warehouses," 
llnrltt. —  3.  To  make  of  the  same  sort;  adapt 
or  suit. 

No  way  aemrrted  to  thoae  with  whom  they  must  asso- 
ciate, burke,  Itev.  In  Krancc. 

II.  isfran*.  1.  To  agree  in  sort  or  kind;  be 
accordant  or  matched :  as,  the  two  kinds  assort 
well  or  ill. — 2.  To  associate;  consort. 

Atturt  no  more  with  tho  menials  of  the  goddess. 

!?uJ«wt. 

assorted  fa-sor'ted),  p.  a.  1.  Consisting  of 
selected  kinds ;  arranged  in  sorts  or  varieties. 

Our  cargo  was  an  assorted  one  ;  Out  is,  it  consisted  of 

everything  under  the  sun. 

il  //.  Dana.  Jr.,  Before  tlie  Mast,  p.  85. 

2.  Matched;  fitted;  suited:  as,  a  well-anaorferf 

pair. 

assortment  (a-sArt'ment),  n.  [<  ussorf  +  -rsent. 
Cf.  F.  <i/w»"fi»ieiif,  <  njBtorfir.J  1.  The  act  of 
assorting  or  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds,  or 
classes,  or  of  selecting  and  suiting. —  2.  A  col- 
lection of  things  assorted:  as,  an  ossorf mm f  of 
goods;  "an  a-ssorfwesf  of  paintings,"  Coir. — 

3.  A  class  or  group  into  which  objects  arc  as- 
sorted. 

Those  classes  and  asenriment*  .  .  .  called  genera  and 
species.  -luamSmifA,  .Mor.  Sent,  II.  »07(17B7).  (.V.  K.  il.) 


assott  (a-sof),  V. 


iten,  <  OF.  assofcr, 
foolish:  see  sof.j 


[<  ME.  assoten,  <  OF.  assoter, 
nsoter,  <  a  (L.  ad,  to)  +  *of,  : 
L  intrans.  To  be  or  become  i 
a  fool. 

II.  fras*.  To 

That  monstrous  erejr 


assoylet,  r.  t.    See  assoi.l. 

(ta'ez^rj.  n.    A  fine 
in  tho 
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'  inlaying  woodwork,  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

ass's- foot  (fcs'es-fut),  n.   Same  m  coltsfoot. 

MMHN  (a-«wad'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  assuaded, 
pur.  atiuading.  [<  L.  as-  for  ad-  +  tuadere, 
advise :  see  juanoit,  and  ct.  prrtnaoV.J  To  pro- 
sent  as  advice ;  urge  persuasively.  ,V.  AT.  2>. 

assuage  (a-gwaj'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  assuaged, 
ppr.  attuaointj.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  assvage, 
towage,  andby  apneresisssDaoe;  <  UE.i»Hipi, 
aswagen,  <  OF.  asouager,  asuager,  atoager  =  Pr. 
aanuiriar,  agaartar,  <  ML.  as  if  'amaaruirc,  < 
L.  ad,  to,  +  ™art#,  sweet :  see  smart  and  sirert. 
Cf.  abridge,  <  L.  aofrrertare;  allege3,  <  LL.  aUc- 
riarr,  etc.]  I.  trans.  To  soften,  in  a  figurative 
aenae;  allav;  mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain 


U.aru 


I  and  left,  as  put  Inserrlent  unto  the  motive  facul- 
t  degrees,  by  use.  and  o*#n<^w*ioii. 
Sir  T.  Jmrv,  Vulg.  F.rr..  Iv.  fl. 

(<  L.  assurtus,  pp.  of  assurscere, 
accustom,  habituate,  <  ad,  to,  +  meso-rc,  incep- 
tive of  'stiere,  be  wont:  see  eusfoiw.]  Aoeus- 
torned ;  practised.  Blount. 
assuetudet  (as'wrVtud),  «.  [<  E.  assuetudo,  cus- 
tom. <  assuetus,  pp. :  we  assuete.  Ct.  desue- 
tude.']   Custom^  habit;  habitual  use. 

Aisustude  at  things  hurtful  doth  make  thcin  lose  tbeir 
furcc  to  hurt.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hut.  f  07. 

issumable  (a-su'ma-bl),  a.  [<  axsume  +  -oo/r.] 
Capable  of  being  assumed  or  taken  for  granted, 
assumably  (a-su'ins-bli),  ade.  As  may  be  as- 
turned  ;  presumably. 
The  Vacfarlaito  Highlanders,  who  were  armed  uamma- 
with  target  and  broadsa'vnt. 

.V.  nut  V.,  OUi  srr,,  XII.  40. 

asaurao  (a-eum'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  assumed, 
ppr.  assuming.  [<  I*  astumere,  take  to  one's 
self,  take  up,  receive,  accept,  claim,  assume,  < 
ad,  to,  +  sumere,  take,  contr.  from  'subimrrr. 
<  mi,  under,  +  emere,  take,  buy:  see  emplion, 
emptor,  retleem.]  L  trans.  1.  To  take  into  rela- 
tion or  association ;  adopt;  take  in;  admit:  as. 
"Enoch  and  Elias  were  assumed  up  into  heaven," 
Abp.  Abbot.    See  assumption,  5.  [Archaic] 

Th»  atith  was  »  young  knight  .  .  .  owned  into  that 
aooourable  company.  Seatt. 

2,  To  take  upon  one's  self;  undertake:  as,  to 
osnuse  the  responsibility  of  a  proceeding;  to 
wume  office ;  to  assume  an  obligation. 

Anwaw  thy  winged  throne,  lliuu  Ve»tnr  of  our  throng! 

SMley,  Adonals,  »t.  4C 
Among  those  subject  king*  whom  tlio  Ajsinsru  had 
'  In  Egypt  the  descendants  of  the  llnit  Nccho 
r  tie  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  jeeition  »f  Ui-|.- 
V-mRunke.  Iniv  Illst  (tram.),  p  St. 

3.  To  Uke  or  put  on  one's  self ;  invest  one's 
self  with;  as,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  mendi- 
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cant,  or  the  figure  of  an  animal ;  to  assume  a 
severe  aspect ;  "to  assume  man's  nature,"  Mil- 
ton, P.  L.,  iii.  300. 

say  Uw  dsvtl lean 

■.  Loyal  Subject.  UL  «. 
pertuarted  Mrs.  Pryor  to  osavnw  nor 
shawl,  and  to  take  a  walk  with  nor. 
Ckartotts  Bronte,  Shirley,  ill. 

'd  the  military  type  In  Kngland 
the  continent 

J.  riskt,  Amer.  l*ol.  Ideas,  p.  lis. 


i  too  complaint  of  King 
Clarendon. 


swa*ii>nB  her  o*#ien;vf«i. 
j  toiler  him  depart. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  IV,  rl  41 
Refreshing  winds  the  mi  miner  •  1 


For  the  Brit  time  In  htttory.  aha  [uie  church]  Inapirrd 
thousands  to  devote  their  entire  lives,  through  aacriflce 
an  J  danger,  to  the  tingle  object  of  assuaaina  the  suiter- 
iug»  of  humanity.  B  <ua,  Eng.  Lit,  L  HL 

=  Syn.  Alleviate,  Jteliere,  Mitigate,  tic.  (K*  (tltetuUe) :  to 
aiio<-*a<e,  mollify,  temper  (ace  liata  Dndcr  alUnnU  and 
alia  i/l). 

Ht  Intrans.  To  abate  or  subside ;  grow  less: 
as,  "let  thin  hert  assuage,"  Goiter;  •'  the  waters 
assvaged,"  Gen.  viii.  1. 

assuagement  (a-ewaj'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  asuage- 
ment,  <  asuager :  see  assuage  and  -meat.]  1. 
The  act  of  assuaging ;  mitigation ;  abatement. 
Spenser. — 2.  An  alleviative ;  a  sedative. 

assuager  (a-swa'jtr),  n.  One  who  assuages  or 
allays ;  that  which  mitigates  or  abates. 

assnasive  (a-swa'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  as-1  + 
suasire,  as  in  perruasire,  with  reference  to  as- 
suage.] I.  a.  Softening;  mitiguting;  tranquit- 
izing;  soothing.  [Karc.] 

Music  h«  toft  ateruuit*  voice  applies. 

Pape,  St  l-evilla  t  Hay,  1.  ffii. 

II.  n.  A  soothing  itiediciue  or  ai>t>licatinn. 
aasubjngatot  ( a-«ub' jfHgat ).  r.  f.  [<  as.i  +  sub- 
jugate.]    To  reduce  to  subjugation ;  put  into  a 
low  or  unworthy  position ;  debase.  [Rare.] 
No,  thta  thrlec  worthy  and  ripht  valiant  lonl 
Mutt  not  .  .  .  tueubjuaate  hit  merit  .  .  . 
By  going  to  Achillea.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  IL  S. 

wsuofa-ctiont  (as-we-fak'shon),  m.  [<  E.  as  if 
•a«iw_rae<io(n-),  <  assue/accre,  pp.  assue/aetus, 
make  accustomed  to,  habituate,  <  assuetus,  pp. 
of  assueseere,  accustom  (see  assuetf),  +  faeere. 
make.]  The  act  of  accustoming;  the  state  of 
"   use;  habituation. 


/Mrvis,  Var.  of 
4.  To  apply  to  one's  self; 

Hit  majeaty  might  well  oarun 
David. 

Ilia  Hollntat  the  rope,  by  virtue  of  being  Chrtit'i  Vice- 
gerent upon  earth,  piously  oarutiwd  to  hlmnclf  a  nght  to 
aiipote  of  the  territoriea  of  infldela  at  be  thought  fit 

A.  Hamilton,  Worka,  II.  08. 

llarllngt  had  ceated  to  difference  hit  ami  at  a  cadet, 
and  aarawwrf  them  unbroken.         Eneye.  Brit.,  XI.  Cut. 

6.  To  take  for  granted  or  without  proof;  sup- 
pose as  a  fact ;  postulate :  as,  to  assume  a  prin- 
ciple in  reasoning. 

(lenerally  It  may  be  oarunwa  that  rhetoric  will  not  tur- 
vlva  the  age  of  tiie  ccremonlom  In  niannen  and  the  gor- 
geous In  cot  to  me.  1)4  Vuinwy,  Rhetoric. 

If  the  step  from  mochanka  to  cbemlttry  It  known,  hat 
been  proved,  and  It  admitted,  that  from  clirmlttry  Ui  life 
la  aarumeii,  and  oantniAf  without  th*  ftllgtlUtl  reaaon. 

Beale,  Protoplasm,  p.  11*. 

6.  To  take  fictitiously;  pretend  to  possess; 
take  in  appearance:  as,  to  iiuti-u  the  garb  of 


UL.  4. 


Attumt  a  vblu*.  If  you  have  it  not 

7t.  To  claim. 

Like  a  bold  champion  I  < 


the  liata. 
SA«*..  Perlclet,  I.  1. 
=  8yn,  I.  To  affect,  feign,  counterfeit. 

11.  isfraits.  To  be  arrogant ;  claim  more  than 
is  due ;  presume. 

asmmedly  (a-su'med-li),  orfr.  As  is  or  may  be 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted;  presumably. 
asBUmentt  (a-su'ment),  s.  [<  LL,  «s-NmrnfNm, 
a  piece  sewed  on,  ^  L.  assuere,  sew  nn,  Cor/,  t  o,  + 
suere,  sow,  =  E.  snr.  q.  v.  ]  A  picco  sewed  on ; 
a  patch;  an  addition. 

The  lumment  or  addition  fir.  Marshall  nevvr  ouald  Dud 
anywhere  hut  In  thla  AngUt-Hatonlck  trantlatlnn. 

J.  I.eu-U.  Hist,  of  Kng.  BIMca,  p.  8. 

assamST  (n-su'mer),  n.  One  who  assumes;  an 
arrogant  person. 

Thcte  high  aesuntsrt  and  prvtendera  to  re*v>n,  Snif*. 

To  twrar  at  the  mention  of  tusumere  and  pretenders  tn 
bamnctclee.  The  Atlantic,  UI.  MB. 

aamiming  (a-sti'ming),  p.  a.  Taking  or  dis- 
posed to  take  upon  one's  self  more  than  is  just  ; 
disposed  to  attribute  to  one's  self  undue  impor- 
tance; haughty;  arrogant. 

Hit  haughty  luoka  and  hH  ot»uwn»i<r  air 
Ttie  aon  of  1»1»  c  - 


longer  bear.  Dryien. 
A  virtue  that  migtlt  reprrat  the  luiait  aJnimlni;. 

tMdsmitS,  The  bee.  So.  S. 

-8TIL  Bold,  for 

aJWUmlngt  (a^u'ming),  n. 

The  vain  attumni^  of  tome.        B.  Jemsm, 
assuillingly  (a-su'ming  li),  arfr.    In  an  assum- 
ing manner;  arrogantly. 

assumpsit  (a-sump'sit),  n.  [L.,  he  undertook ; 
third  pers.  sing.  pcrf.  ind.  of  aaswnicrc,  assume, 
undertake:  see  assume.]  In  late:  (a)  An  ac- 
tion lying  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
through  the  breach  of  a  simplo  contract  (that 
is,  a  promise  not  under  seal),  in  which  tho 
plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant  assumpsit, 
that  is,  promised  or  undertook,  to  perform  the 
act  specified.  In  England  and  in  tnott  of  the  frilled 
state*  thtt,  like  the  other  common-law  form*  of  action, 
has  tie™  tuperseded  by  ttatuto.  Hence — (b)  An  ac- 
tionable promise,  express  or  implied  by  law. 

aBSUmptt  (a-sumpt'),  r.  t.  [<  L.  assumptus,  pp. 
uf  oath  mere,  take  up:  see  assume.]  1.  To  take 
up;  raise.    See  assume,  r.  t.,  1. 

Slie  was  eummpled  Into  the  douil. 

//oil,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  II. 

2.  To  assume,  as  a  proposition  or  premise. 
Supposition  nsm'utjSe't  U  a  lien  a  manliest  supposition 

Is  ne»nt»]jteit  to  prove  another  thing  withal,  as  ,  .  ,  thu 
dUptlb  r  will  a*miMi;i(  this  asaertlnn,  which  aalth  that  of 
false  things  there  Is  no  certain  knowledge,  anil  truth  Is 
not  known  hut  of  true  things.  fitunderille,  Ifils. 

3.  To  assume,  as  a  property,  attribute,  etc. 

I  do  erant  It  to  tie  Christ's  true  lsi«1y  and  flesh  hy  a  prop- 
erty of  the  nature  n*riimi>reJ  to  Uie  I  hHlhnid  :  yea,  aitd  we 
dn  really  eat  and  drink  liu  Desli  and  blood  after  a  certain 

rvul  ppjucrty. 

Itidley.  in  R.  W,  DUon  l  II Ut  rhuhh  of  Eng..  .vi.,  note. 


4.  To  take  to  one's  self;  put  on ;  assume. 

And  assvmptsn,  or  took*  to  hi*  Arm*  ...  1  Ooase  Sil- 
ver. In  a  Held  vert.    BattemU,  Anuorie,  p.  22.   (A.  IS.  b. ) 

assumptt(a-sumpt'),  n.    [<  L.  rusnmpfum,  neut 
of  assumptus,  pp.,  assumed:  see  txssumpt,  r. j 
That  which  is  assumed;  an  assumption. 
The  turn  of  all  your  sstumptt. 

thiUinguvrtk,  Rail.,  of  ProtaatsnU,  1. 1- 

assumption  (a-sump'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  assvmp- 
cvrun,  assumptioun  (of  the  Virgin  Mary),  <  Hit. 
assumptio(n-).  a  taking  up  (into  heaven);  L  ,  a 
taking  up,  adoption,  the  minor  proposition  of 
a  syllogism ;  <  assnmere,  pp.  ii*vrirs.plsu,  take  up, 
etc. :  see  owiJiie.]  1.  Tho  act  of  taking  to  one's 
self;  a  taking  upon  one's  self;  undertaking. 

Since  the  Assumption  of  our  flesh,  we  know  what  ahape 
to  picture  liod  In.  Setden,  TabU'Talk,  p.  60. 

An  asruavpftvn  of  power  not  oonferml  by  the  Conttltu- 
tlon  and  law*.    D.  Wet-ter,  Speech.  Senate,  May  7, 1834. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing 
without  proof;  supposition. 

Th«  assumption  of  a  final  cause  in  the  structure  of  asch 
part  of  animal*  and  plants  It  at  Inevitable  at  the  oarump- 
tion  of  an  efficient  cause  for  every  event 

HVirteeU,  Nov.  Org.  Renovation,  p.  106. 

3.  The  thing  supposed;  a  postulate  or  propo- 
sition assumed. 

Let  welbwelgbed  considerations,  not  tUIT  and  peremp- 
tory mssvm[4ivns,  guide  thy  dlacouraea. 

Sir  T.  Browns,  Christ  Mar.,  1L  S. 

In  fact,  the  nutting  of  limits  to  human  conception  must 
alwayt  involve  the  oanisnerton  Uiat  our  previous  Mprrl- 
ence  is  uuiversauly  valid  In  a  IheorvUcal  aenae :  an  saninio- 
Kim  which  wo  have  already^soen  rraaon^torcject    ^  ^ 

4.  In  logic,  Uie  minor  premise  in  a  categorical 
syllogism. 

Still  more  objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms  prop- 
ostuou  tnd  ussumptum  aa  syuonymout  for  the  major  and 
minor  premises.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic. 

IThit  uie  of  the  word,  originating  with  Cicero  (Latin  as- 
rvMfttio\  was  revived  In  the  aliUeiilh  century,  mid  It  com- 
mon In  modern  Latin,  but  It  rare  In  English.] 

6.  The  taking  up  of  a  person  into  heaven; 
specifically,  the  traditional  anticipated  resur- 
rection or  bodily  taking  up  into  heaven  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  after  her  death,  celebrated  by  the 
human  Catuolic,  Greek,  and  Oriental  churches 
by  tho  feast  of  the  Assumption  on  the  Mth  of 
August. — 6.  Adoption,  or  making  use  of. 

It  la  evident  llkat  the  pros*  pnalma  nf  onr  liturgy  wcr* 
clili  lty  iHinsulted  and  copied  hy  Uie  |>crpctnal  assumptions 
of  their  wnnlt  and  J^M";^™^  ^  VxiTj  „,  m 

7.  In  /osr,  the  agreement  of  the  transferee  of 
property  to  pay  obligations  of  the  transferror 
which  are  chargeable  on  it. —  8.  A  conceited 
disposition,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to 
claim  more  than  is  one'B  due;  presumption. 

The  priest,  however  arrogant  his  oavum&vion,  makes  a 
rivil  salute.  //.  Spenerr,  Prtn.  of  Socio!. ,  I  US. 

Arms  of  assumption.  See  arm'J,  T,  and  asstimpfire 
aruu,  under  asrMmjjir*.  —  Assumption  clause.  See 
etause  —  Deed  of  assumption.  In  3*w«  lau,  a  deed  e«t- 
cntcl  hy  trustees  under  a  trust  deed  or  deed  of  setthuncnt, 
assuming  a  new  trustee  or  trustees.  -  Syn.  2  ami  8.  Con- 
jecture, hypothesis,  theory,  postulate.  S.  Pride,  Pre- 
'Urn.  eic.  (see  arrooilnrr);  off  ' 
,  setf-concelt.  face. 


iptions  (a-sump'shus),  a.  [<  assumption  + 
-ous.  Ct.  presumptuous,]  Assuming;  presump- 
tuous. [Hare.] 
assumptive  (a-sumn'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  oasumpfirn*, 
taken  in  addition,  <  assumptus,  pp.  of  assumcre, 
take,  assume:  see  assume?]  1.  Capablo  of  be- 
ing assumed;  assumed. 
Writing  under  an  assumptive  character. 

B-orAerfv,  Plain  Healer.  Pref 
2.  Marked  or  characterized  by  assumptions. 

Trivial,  scholaatic,  and  aaramplint  mcUlodl. 

tf.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  Sll 
Asrumptive  anna,  in  ker. :  (a)  Formerly,  arm*  not  pa- 
ternal, assumed  in  consequence  of  an  exploit  (A)  Now, 
arms  which  a  person  has  a  right,  with  the  apJirohAtion  of 
his  sovereign  and  of  the  heralds,  to  assume,  (r)  Amu. rial 
U-aringa  Improperly  assumed.  (Rare  In  laat  uta.|  Al*> 
called  itrnw  of  assumption. 

assumptively  (a-sump'tiv-li),  nrfr.  In  an  as- 
sumptive or  assumed  manner;  by  way  of  as- 
sumption. 

assurable  (a-sh5r'a-bl),  a.  [<  assure  +  -«iot>.] 
Capable  of  being  assured;  suitable  for  insur- 
ance :  as,  an  assurable  property. 

assurance  la-shor'ans),  n.  [ 

<  OF.  assrurance,  F.  assurance  -  Hp. 
:a  —  It.  ossresras^o  (=  E.  assecuraner,  q.  v.), 

<  ML.  assccuranha,  <  nssfCsrorr,  assure:  see 


assure  and  -ancr.] 
or  earnest 


1.  The  act  of  assuring;  a 
formal  or  earnest  statement  intended  to  pro- 
duce belief  or  conviction :  a  positive  declara- 
tion intended  to  give  confidence:  as,  I  trusted 
to  his 
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JUUtiit  roe  ttw  full  aaeurawv  of  your  faith 

SA.it..  1.  N.,  iv.  r>. 

3.  Pledge;  guaranty;  surety. 

Y<m  should  procure  him  litter  .ueurance  t Inn  I'-ar- 
lolph;  he  would  but  lake  hl>  Iminl  mil  yours;  hp  [Ik") 
not  the  security.  .s*s>4.,  2  Hru.  IV..  I.  u. 

3t.  Affiance;  betrothal. 
The  day  of  their  «srura.i«  drew  nhjti. 

.Si/-  /'.  Si.ln.-u,  Arcadia. 
I  am  »<ir» 

I  never  courted  jou,  not  save  you  tokens 
Thiil  uiluht  concern  iu#uniiwv. 

/Irau.  n»d        Coio.mti,  ill.  I. 

4.  In  lair,  documentary  evidence  of  the  title 
or  right  of  tHissesnion  of  property. — 6.  Insur- 
ance; o  contract  for  the  purulent  of  a  sum  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  eertiiin  event,  as  loss  or 
death. 

Kee.  nt  writer*  h»ve  sought  tn  establish  distinction.  «.f 
a  novel  character  between  tlis-inl<ii«uruitc*uiidoi«Tiniitnf !. 
One  of  these  U  that  a  person  insure,  liu  lift-,  hi,  hi  sue,  .,r 
his  ships,  ami  the  Milieu  assures  t..  li.m  In  en.-h  of  thee 
i  a  «um  of  money  patalde  in  certain  ciitlnirencies 
her  is  liini  <i*™r«.,«  represents  Hie  uriiitli.lt  mi.) 


6.  Certain  proof;  clear  evidence ;  positive  dem- 
onstration; undenialile  grounds  for  belief  or 


trust;  assuredness. 

Whereof  hi!  hath  iriven  itsv.nru.sre  unto  all  men.  In  that 
be  hath  raised  him  from  tile  dead.  Acts  *viL  31. 

A  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  trod  iliil  seem  to  set  hi*  seal. 
To  (dvc  the  world  n*suntncf  of  a  tuali. 

.S*nJk..  Hamlet.  IIL  4, 

I  feel  desires 
Tliat  stve  osn.ran-v  id  their  own  success. 
And  lh»t,  lnlus.1  from  Heiu'ti,  mint  lluili-r  tend. 

Oiejvr,  The  Tusk,  v. 
A  hrldhttieM.  like  thot  of  the  cyea  of  some  smaller  aui- 
maU,  whirh  iiivcs  iwurnnr*  of  life,  hut  of  a  life  foreign 
and  unintelllirft'le.  ioirWf,  study  Windows,  |i.  •< 

7.  Kirra  persuasion;  full  confidence  or  trust; 
freedom  from  doubt;  certain  expectation;  the 
utmost  certainty. 

Ut  us  draw  m  ar  with  n  Inn  heart.  In  full  u.*..ra.i.-r,  f 

H«h.  v..  St 
I'll  make  iwunniev  double  sure. 
And  take  a  Kmd  of  fate.        SI..-*..  M.wl-th,  1>.  1 
There  have  prcuih-d  very  widely  .  .  .  amoni:  mankind 
the  and  tradition  of  a  lost  or  forfeited  bf,  of  .perfection 

I  .it  the  lirill  ue.ur 

"wiii.  I.,  iw. 


I  happiness,  mi  1  a  dim  c-\|>ci'lal|i>u  or  tie 
»  of  a  future  life  of  perfection  and  lmpi'lu 
.MuwM'n.  H.-l>  and 

KspceiBlly —  8.  Firmness  of  mind;  i 
steadiness;  irit rcpidity ;  courage. 


3fi2 

3.  To  secure  or  confirm ;  make  sure  to  lie  or  to 
continue;  give  certainty  or  stability  in:  an,  to 
future  a  trentou's  position  or  ponscs*ions. 

Till*  shall  iu»urr  my  constant  loyalty. 

;i  Hun.  VI.,  UL  a. 
My  penance  hath  not  slacken.!,  thouirli  iny  pardon 
No  way  iu*l.rri/.  Mill.m.  S.  A..  L  T.TS, 

So  lm-alntlldi-  an  nntlloritv  cannot  he  rellee-ted  on  with- 
out the  newt  nwful  revcrenti-,  even  hy  those  who?e  piety 
a««m  lu  favour  to  them.  H.  AVira, 

4.  To  free  from  obscurity,  ambiguity,  or  un- 
certainty. 

So  rrnwna  gllnimerlnj;  ray 
Via*.  If-nt,  not  to  'i*nu*  our  ilouiitful  way. 
Hut  u utile  ua  uiiuiuil  to  a  U  tter  <Uy. 

ltcvfrn,  Eelislo  Laid. 

B.  To  embolileu;  inuko  confident. 

And  herehy  we  .  .  .  ijiall  a*fi 

1 

Of.  To  affiance;  betroth. 

TIU.  drudge,  or  diviner,  l»M  claim  to  me 
Prtinilo;  nwore  1  vu  lunurcif  to  her. 

.<?Ant.,  C.  of  a.  iiL  1 

7.  To  insure,  as  against  loss.  =gjm.  /«»ure.  J~«re 
(w  iWm|;  toiiMnci-jteto.eiHoiinute.  eon.  hto.wamiiil. 
U.t  intrau*.  \.  To  confide;  trust. 

Thertorc-  na  trend  fullych  in  me  ii«ure. 

Ch*«,  <r,  Truilua,  I.  KM). 

2.  To  promise:  pledge  one's  self.  Chaucer. 
assured  (a-sbopi'). /).  o.    1.  Certain; 
iluliitable;  undoubted:  as,  "c 
ence,"  y/(im»n.  Nut.  Hint. 

We  dure  not  leave  liia  fortune*. 

Tliouith  niiul  iw-o.cn/  d-*Ui  hui.s  round  al.uit  ut. 

f'ftr-krr,  llllllloTolDi  l.lellteloi>lt.  I.  I. 
In  lliftttrry.  at  in  tragedy,  the  master' h  liaml  lias  not  yet 
come  to  iti.  full  Rtrelch  and  skill ;  Its  touch  U  not  >ct 
ulioily  a«uwl,  iIh  work  not  yet  whollj  lilniii'-k^». 

Smn'mrKf.  Miak.  .peale.  ]>,  SO. 

2.  Bold  ;  confulcnt. ;  sjlf-posscioicd. 
•  He  I.M.kcil  frank,  niw-oru'l rained, 
not  Imii.IctIhic  u|Nin  a**uraiK-e, 

.Vfrrii/,  TrUtram  ."handy,  it.  i:., 
He  .  .  .  came  forth  wilh  an  n.»iirc./  nir  and  luiik-  del'  - 
imee  t«i  the  uiewiuri-r.  .Vuci»o/itj/.  lllat.  Kiu.,  \v. 

3f.  Alliiiuced.  .S'Arii'.— 4.  InsiiriHl:  Laving  one's 
life  or  gooilx  insured. 

(n-shfirVil-li i,  mlr.   1.  Certainly;  iu- 


AstacidlB 


flrtt  perlcMt,  euhntnntfnit  In  fli« 
pla)e.t  urcat  vU'oT  and  truth  ilijt« 
nuTtieularly  In  it»  purtravnl  of  am 
lerwl  a  d.clln-  ntitll  ll.e  <  |o~-  of 
warl  the  el.,1  of  the  ►eventh  ec 


AssnlJB  Sculfflui* 
i  KoyunJIk.  in  O,?  lnlt^k  M.ne.im,  Kin* 
(-rarimt  a  ut.%W    A'.M  6o!  11.  c 


heavy  and  conventional  It  U  marked  by  great  rnlnutcneia 

fully  re 
eniftftii 


il,  ornanienta.  tetture  of  fabrics,  etc..  twin*  enre- 
renilere-l.    In  metal  work  of  all  klndn  tlw  Awirlan 


en  took  a  hlttb  pliuv,  and  lliey  exotllexl  aim 


II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Assy- 
ria, an  ancient  country  of  Asia,  east  of  the  river 
Tigris,  loug^  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  As 
syrinn  empire,  including  Babvlonia  »ud  other 
iiciglibnring  countries. —  2.  The  language  of 
the  A«*vri»iix.  which  has  been  preserved  by 
mid  largely  ircvered  from  their  cuneifon:. 
inserijitions.  See  cuurilhrm. 
AssyrlologicAl  (a-sir'iHi-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Assyriology. 


"Hi. 


latest  results  of  Aw/rinli.'ricnl  research. 

.4wrr.  J,:,r.  fhUU.,  IV.  MJ. 


/V  + 


^et  dantP-T  wilh  HMwniHrf.  A'noffc^. 
He  is  wanting  in  neither  personal  courase,  asturnnce, 
he  nliusea  these  virtues  hy  usinu 


He  Is  wanting  til  neltt 
nor  promptitude,  l>nt  h 
Olem  lu  the  sersln  of  vi 


/'.  ItMnr.it,  Vnder  Hie  Sun.  p.  SI. 

0.  Freedom  from  timidity  or  bashfuluess;  laud- 
able confidence ;  self-reliance. 
Convrraatioii  with  the  world  will  itbe  them  khyiwlmlifc 

and  iMTtiranee.  ^4e, 
I  have  been  often  surru^sed  that  ymi,  who  hare  wen  so 
much  of  the  world,  .  .  .  could  never  jet  aLUUire  a  re«f  ii 
site  share  of  i.se.rranee. 

li.Mtmtlk,  She  SI.K.JI.  to  Connuer.  II 

10.  Excess  of  boldness ;  impudence:  as,  \i\sns- 
turanrc  is  intolerable. 

Immoderate  atunxct  is  perfect  licentiousness. 

.Skeaaiiw. 

t  pon  my  soul.  Jack,  tlmu  art  a  very  Impudent  fellow 
to  do  y„u  Justice.  I  think  I  never  aaw  a  piece  of  more  con- 
summate ownraivr.'  SAcci/im,  Tile  Rivals.  |v.  2. 

Chamber  of  assurance,  see  cAamVe.— Collateral 
asaTormaee.    se>-  cJUtmL    Common  assurances. 

See  muiaaoa.— Further  aaeurancsj.  *** /urfhtr.  -  Syn. 
2.  f'ledy,  etc.  See  jmntiw.  10,  Elfnuitery,  jvesuinp' 
Ui«i. 

assure  (a-nliOr'),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  as»urt:ii.  ppr. 
axsunn>j.  [<  ME.  aaturen,  axurcu,  atxiurcn,  < 
OK.  lUuQrer,  mod.  F.  a»»urer  =  l'r.  a-oir./Mrar  = 
Hp.  imrtfurar  =  i'g.  amtgurar  =  It.  (wureiirrirc  (= 
K.  wuuvure,  q.  v.),  <  ML.  fuvx-rurare,  assure,  <  L. 
rid,  to,  +  nccurwi  (>  OF.  *cftur,  *<-«>).  secure, 
sure:  see  treurr,  turt.)  I.  Iraus.  1.  To  make 
sure  or  certain :  convince  or  mako  confident, 
as  by  a  promise, deelaral  ion,  or  ot  her  evidence : 
as,  to  assure  a  ponton  of  one's  favor  or  love. 

It  It  idle  to  propoto  remedies  l"-f'ir*  we  »re  ntmrrd  uf 
the  disease.  •V«\ft,  Advati.-einent  uf  Kelhclon. 

'T  is  a  vast  prlrlleire  for  a  rhrlstian  to  l*e  nv/ur/d  that 
Use  Lord  will  do  this  or  Hut  indlvUlual  thlnii  lor  him. 

C.  Mtlhcr.  Mug.  Oiris.,  iv.  1. 
And,  for  I  am  a  man,  t  dare  not  do 
tioii  «  work  nntil  tumrci  I  se,  w  Itli  lind. 

ihwm'n.-;,  Klni!  and  Itiok.  I.  'M. 
2.  To  declare  solemnly  to;  assert  earnestly  to: 
endeavor  to  convince  by  assertion :  as.  1  assure 
you  1  am  speaking  the  truth. 

I  dare  iwirt  thee  that  no  enemy 

llr.ni.- 

SL.i..  3.  r..  v.  4. 


thy  *,n  .hall  relirn.         1  Kl.  I.  is. 
■e;  conlld.  ntly ;  impudently, 
'fhe  more 

Actions  of  depth  and  danaer  are  considered, 
The  U-ja  .wurtdly  they  are  j»  rlonueiL 

/;.  ^eitsuN,  Catiline,  lil.  ::. 

assuredness  (a-shiir'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  assured;  certainty:  full  confidence. 

assurer  (a-sh.ir'er),  «.  "  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  assures,  or  gives  assurance ;  specifically, 
an  insurer  or  underwriter. —  2.  I  bio  who  takes 
out  a  policy  of  insurance;  one  who  is  assured. 

assurgency  (»-*cr'jen-»i),  n.  [<  as»urgr»t.] 
The  tendency  or  disposition  to  rise.  IRtirc] 

Tlie continual u«eue.v.ie^ of  the  tplrit  tllroiuh  the  l»ody. 


[=  F.  .va.vyri-1- 
>jjtm:  see  As 


assurgent  (iwter'jeut),  a. 
ppr.  of  assurgirv,  rise  ut 
turaere,  rise:  aee  *urqc.\ 
specifically  —  (a)  In  her.,  appli 
pieted  as  rising  out  of  the  sen 


CU.  ridw.  Lit.  Keui.  (1SS1I1,  IV.  hi;. 

[<  1^  rw«Mrv;<w(/->9, 
ascend,  <  ail,  to,  + 
Kisiug;  aaeending. 
I  to  a  liearitii;  when  de. 
at  the  mm.   |'<)  In  fn>r.. 
sltlon;  aaeendluit.  Also 
nvea  llrat  Iwtit  dow  n, 


AssyriolojlBt  (u-sir-i-ol'6-jist),  it.    K  Aiwjiri- 
!.]    A  student  of  Assyriology ;  one 
in  Assyriology. 
AsKyriologne  {n*>n  MVlog),  ». 

fof/NC,  <  tvr.  \Knm'i>ia  +  -/.>].  or,  < 
tt/rifilixju .~]    An  Assyrlologist. 

Aasyrlblogy  i  n-sir-i-<>r.>-ji).  «.  [<  fir.  'Aom-pia  t 
•>u)ia,  <  /. ;  i  n;  speak :  see  -oo-w/y.]  The  Kcienc 
of  Assyrinu  tinlKiuitii-s;  tJiaf  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  includes  the 
etc.,  of  ancient  Assvria. 

aggytht,  ».    A  Scotch  form  of 

assythment  ,«-slTii'inenti,  n.  TSc 

apneresis  tithe/urn!,  <  atst/th,  sithc, 
In  Scot*  law,  an  in- 
demnification due 
from  a  person  guilty 
of  murder  to  the 
heirs  of  the  person 
murdered.  \v  here  the 
.Tiioinal  has  »un.-r.-.i  tlie 
leiialty  of  the  law,  le. 


.^also 


•z 


.saayria  durln*  tlw  penud  of  lu  topremacy.  Its 
omenla  were  the  r.>yal  palaces,  which  were  of 
.•stent,  and  constructed  o(  massive  walls  of  snn- 


Tliey  are 


hy  la-oplf  ,'f  (  oii»,-,(U.-in-. ,  I  n*- 
.s*<rvJ,i„,  llie  Critic,  I.  1 


mfsur.io.f.  -Assurgent  leaves, 

but  rislnit  erect  toward  the  apex. 
asauTingljr  (a-shor'ing-ll),  ndf.    In  an 
manner ;  in  a  way  to  give  confidence, 
asswaget,  r.    An  old  a)Mdling  of  aitsttage, 
ABgyrian  (n-sir'i-nn),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  '.-Iksv"'"*. 
<  (Jr.  Vieaif.ru  lx-rtaining  to  'Anm.^a,  Assyria.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Awiyria  or  to  its 
inhabitant*.   Assyrian  architecture, 
|mrlaiit  branch  of  Uie  archlteetur>-  of  Met 
velupod  in 
chief  iiHinomenls 
enurmuiw  ettent. 

dried  hrh  k  on  treat  mounds  of  clay.  <il  which  thcyhaveuow 
rirtunlly  bewmie  a  part,  owing  to  the  distnteirrutlni;  influ- 
ence of  time  and  the  elemenis  u|wn  their  flialde  iiiate- 
riala.  Tliey  were  never  more  than  one  or  two  Morten  Illicit, 
..wins  to  the  limited  endurance  of  the  unbaked  thicks,  and 
conxlstcd  clilelly  of  rorridun  and  1»iui.  nsrtr.w  halls,  either 
aivhf.l  over  with  Isrlck  orclose-l  In  with  ".lllnir*  of  w,.«l, 
and  surroundlm!  o]M  n  court*.  The  entrartei  s  were  of  lin- 
jnoinii  heluht  and  width,  omam.  nt«i  with  e.d.sual  stone 
tlioirrs  of  w-in^.-d  human-headed  hull*  or  lions,  or  other 
inytlw.Io-^ical  conceptions.  The  Interior  vails  were  com- 
inonly  lined  with  a  revetment  of  s,dt  alnlHisler  slalw,  on 
wfilch  Were  carted  lu  low  relief  the  remarkable  s.  nes  «d 
s.-iilt>tLires  wliich  have  preitcrvcd  the  rec.-rd  of  Assyrian 
trluinph-.  chiiriii-ter.  and  cii«toms.  Color  In  witH'  whal 
sulMlu.-d  l  inf  m  wai,  ^cn.-ridly  .  in|>loved  u|him  tlie  s.-ulptures 
and  the  wall-spn-  .  s.  The  tcnjph-  In  Assyria,  w:u  ?uh- 
onllnate  to  the  pul.ee,  the  o|>|*olt<-  ..cini:  tin-  inn-  In  lUhy- 
l-  inia.  Assyrian  art.  one  of  the  Inter  lirtn  lie.  of  M.-^i- 
|«i'.aliiinn  art.  tactile  I      th'1  litter  lal.yoiniiiri.  lu 


-ASt.  [<  dr.  -airT/..:, 
<  .<i*Mi'.  after 
cqiiiv.  to  -cirr^'C,  < 
-uV o  :  see  -i>f.  -t-c] 
A  suffix  of  fire.  k 
origin,  occurring  in- 
stead of  -iaf  after  -i-, 
as  in  chiliast,  enthu- 
tiiutl,  etc. 

aatacian  (as-ta'- 
sliinn),  n.  [<  A»la- 
nu>"+  ■mn."\  An  ani- 
mal of  the  genus 
Jslanit  or  family 
AstacUlir,  as  a  craw- 
fish or  lobster. 

astacid  ( as'ta-sid),  n. 
One  of  the  Astaciilir. 

Astacida?  (as-tas'i- 
del,  n.  I'l.  TXT,.,  < 
Jslaeu*  +  -iihr.l  A 

family  of  macrurous  •»« >->"■<  swi.it*:  ».  isivum:  i 

.          J    |  r.et*>tu,e».       tsetist  owc.le.  ft, 

~     pteinctetw£  ito.;        iiror.»eli»r  .In.! 

<  /,  l„ursl  cardiac  >P\ .  ?.  taeJk^pv. 

t-^ir  i.Wc;  ft,  idevir  |>yC:rlc  .si- 
ll jr  sntot.iTut:       snKfler  gstrac 


SltwctuTs  of  thr  Ctawllth  Attctmi  . 

/,  //,  ///,  tlernt  rf  firtl.  w-;nn.l.  n.rl 
.hlr.l       net ;  <  ,  Srxrt  i  ...  nniln- 


de<'apod  crustaceans 
represented  by  the 


crawfish  and  lotwler. 
Auiontt  flto  lattlc  forms, 
lilt-  ls!St  known  are  .Is- 
r-Tc„r  nnd  I '.!>»i'*jn.i,  the 
foriut-r   contamliii:  the 


nukf  k  ;  m*.  Itwrtmn  ofir.a 
/..  lie--.:ec*^Ut  pei.  e*.  i  *,o(^aa^l 
t.4  he|utt'c  ilut.L  1-.  t-.l'-.i,:  tjreu». 
,  »,  in.evlirc;  l^xii*  ,  t  n  .  s*w ". 
t,.sdtt>fClrti  a  r,  ephlimleili  tewj! 
a  a.  inui-=rfi)  to  i  J  -1.  .'.rt^a  ,Vt  t 


vlilltvtnral  .Uoiratloii  lu  low-  relief.    In  its 


titer  crawhth,  -I.  *urif  IfZZZTgVi  w^Vl'ikK 
merurU'lraoO'JrUl'  B^^.T^^ 


t 
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Astaddc 

Anuria, inw tbemtbe  Whwt  cr.wffeb til  the 
~  pttluruivi. 


n~  U:UUr  1.  Jlomarv,  marinut,  „t 

"tbfe  family 


H.  amencONU..    S-y-kro-M  fe  enoUieraenun  of 
IW  cul  under  ,t»fu»j. 

Alt"**"*  (a*>-U-«rn§l,  f*.  pi.  [NL,  <  -srfaew 
+  ma.)  A  group  of  macrurous  decapod  crus- 
taceans corresponding  more  or  len  nearly  with  A*taxtid» 
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8.  [NL.]  AgenuaofWvalvesh*  lis,  formerly  of 
great  extent  and  referred  to  a  family  CgprinuUr, 
now  restricted  and  made 
the  type  of  a  family  Astar- 

tula. 

atvtar'ti-de), » 


:  Astacidet 

astatine  las'ta-sin),  a.  and  n.    [<  Astaems  + 
I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  a  craw- 
fish: pertaining  to  tie  Astacidat. 
TT.  n.  One  of  the  Mtacidic,  as  a  crawfish. 

The  problem  whether  tbe  crustacean  In  question  was  a 
marine  Alaeins  or  a  true  Homarlne  might  he  very  hard 
to  tutve.  Hurley,  Crayfish,  »1. 

Also  attaenid. 
Aatacini  :  ns-tt-gl'nl),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Attacv* 
+  -ini.)  In  Latrellle's  system  of  classification, 
the  thinl  section  of  macruroos  decapod  crus- 
taceans, containing  a  number  of  forms  now 
distributed  In  several  families  and  at  least  two 
suborders.  Ilk  eabaeettoo  ot  tho  hw  name  curre- 
•pomla  more  nearly  to  Uw  modern  lamlljr  AUneuict  (which 

aatacite  (as'ta-sit),  it.   [<  Gr.  wmawif, 
ster,  a  crawfish,  +  -itc*.]   A  petrified  or  f 
crawfish,  or  other  similar  crustaceoos  animal. 
Also  tutaeotite. 

astacoid  (as'ta-koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Attaeut  + 
-oid.)    Same  as  astatine.  Huxley. 

Astacoidea  (aa-ta-koi'df  &), «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  At~ 
tacui  +  -oideo.l  A  superlamily  group  or  series 
of  macrurous  decapod  crustaceans. 


pi.    [NL.,  <  Astarte,  3,  + 
•icbr.j  In  some  systems  of 
zoological  clnssilleation,  a 
family  of  dimyarian  bi- 
valves, with   solid  equal 
valves,  an  external  liga- 
ment, cardinal  teeth,  and 
also  lateral  teeth  on  each 
valve,  the  pallial  line  en- 
tire, tbe  muscular  scars  ovate,  and  a  distinct 
pedal  scar  above  the 
The  typical  epeclot  are 
chlafi)  hin»i>tui'-ia  of  Ui« 
northern  ku,  but  mene 
hereof  thr  ku:v  fioollyam 
found  In  most  other  kh« 

Astasia  (as-ta'si-jj), 
it.  [NL..<Gr.«*rra<rKi, 
unsteadiness,  ineon- 
stancy,  <  a<rraroc,  un- 
steady: see  astatic.) 
A  genus  of  eustoma- 
tous  flagellate  infuao- 
rians,  typical  of  the 
family  Astasiida,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  tubular 

pharynx.   It  contains  such  species  as  A.  trU 
l  fnrmrl  in  marsh-water. 

of  the 


Air, 
A/. 


aatacollte  (as  tak^-Ut),  ».  [<  Gr.  «rro«or,  a  cbopkora.  found  in  marsh-water, 
lobster,  a  crawfish,  +  MSbc,  a  stone.]  Same  as  astasiid  aa-tas'i-id),  it.   An  infi 

family  Astasiidce. 

kkus).  it.   [NL..  <  Gr.  iorojufc,  a  AatasiidsB  ;  as-ta-ei'i-de).  n.  pi.  l«L,.,<  Atusu 
lobstor,  a"  crawfish.]   The  typical  genus  of  the   +  -itUr.)  A  family  of  animalcules,  mostly  free 

swimming,  exceeiluiclv  plastic  and  variable  n 


Astacu  (as'ta-kus).  it.   [KL..  <  Gr.  imajttr,  a  Astasiida  (as-ta-ei'i-de).  n.  pi.  [KL.,<  Attntia 
'  The  tvDical  oenus  of  the   +  -id*.)  A  family  of  an 

swimming,  exceedingly  plastic  and  variable  m 
form,  bearing  a  single  terminal  flagcllum,  and 
having  the  oral  aperture  distinct  and  the  endo- 
plasm  colorless. 

astatet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  estate. 
astatic  (as-tat'ik),  a.    [<  Gr.  otrroroc,  not  stand- 
ing still,  unstable,  unsteady,  <  o-prlv.  +  erarof, 
verbal  adj.  of  leravat,  stand :  see      and  static.  J 
1.  Unstable;  unsteady. 

ih  rortoil,  at  each  ot  IM  plet»,npnn  «.  hand 


family  A  standee,  and  one  of  the  two  leading 
genera  of  fluviatilo  era  washes,  the  other  being 
Cambarus. 

igtar board  (a-stSr'bord),  prep.  phr.  as  adr. 
[<  a>  -I-  starboard,')   At  or  to  the  starboard  or 


right-hand  side  of  n  ship  when  looking  forward, 
astare  (a  -tir'),  prtp-  i>hr-  —       or  a.   [<  a* 
$tarel.)  Staring. 

[<  ME.  axtertcn,  a*teor\ 
esaape,  <o-(<  A8.  d- 


,  fa-atur') 
reL]  8U 
astartf  (a-atiirt .'),  v.  . 
asturten,  startlo,  start  np,  < 
+  ttert&Hi  etc,  start:  see 
trans.  1.  To  escape;  esea; 


KTtrx  u  rr  »  hkh  that  Crwcyle  ottfU. 


3.  To 


H.  intrant. 


to  start;  startle. 

■hcfiht-ttTil  cun  arUrt. 

Sptn—r,  Ship.  OaL,  Nov. 

1.  To  start  up. 
Oat  ot  her  bed  ahe  did  aetart, 
Asosewt»vc*oIshuU»!«ti.l»  affright  2T^J2l_ ,     *  ./-^—.x 

Simmr,  V.  Q.,  m.  H.  Ml  asUtklain  (as-tat'l-sixml 


aeteriated 

In  patkoU,  defective  secretion  of 
matter  by  the  glands  of  the  skin. 

anteer  (a-ster'X  prep-  P*-  or  °: 

—  astir,  a.  v.]  In  or  into  a  state  of  stir;  stir- 
ring. [Scotch.] 

asteism  (a*'t.>-i7.m),  ».  [<  Gr.  nirrrio^^,  clever 
talk,  <  acTtHeaOat,  talk  cleverly,  <  wrrtJot^clever, 
witty,  lit.  Of  the  town,  <  iorv.  town.  Cf.  ciciL 
<  L.  civis,  a  citizen ;  nrfroae,  <  L.  tir**,  a  city.] 
In  rh«L,  polite  irony;  a  polite  and  ingenious 
manner  of  deriding  another. 
asteKaa'tel), «,  [<  ME.  osteite,  <  OP.  atteXle  = 
Pr.  ostein,  <  I*  'astclla,  for  attula,  a  form  of 
assula,  a  thin  hoard,  a  shingle,  dim.  of  anit,  % 
board :  see  <wAtcr.)  A  ceiling  of  boards  over- 
bead  in  a  mining-drift,  designed  to  protect  the 
mon  when  at  work  from  falling  rocks.  [Eng.] 
aster1  (as'ter),  ».  [L..  <  Gr.  aorta,  a  star  (also 
a  plant,  prob.  Aster  Alliens;  cf.  iarpov  (>  L.  as* 
trust),  a  star,  a  constellation,  usually  in  pL 
aerrpa,  the  stars),  =  E.  star,  q.  v.]  If.  A  star. 
[Rare.]— 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aster.— 3. 
[rap.)  [XL.]  A  large  genus  of  plants,  natural 
order  Campvtittt,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  but  chiefly  of  North  America,  about 
120  species  occurring  in  the  United  8tates. 
They  are  piottly  perennial,  dowering  In  late  eummer  and 
aatamn,  on  which  account  they  are  often  called  In  End- 
land  MJchaelmu  or  Chrlrtmai  dafeiea.  The  ray  Itwwcrt 
mrtt  ttr—io  *-mu*tcmr*.  r  |rDm  wlliM  to  im^.hlqe  or  purple,  the  center  helm 
utnrn  »w1  v-anUu  pvUl  ..cnoWi  duoirtng  somrtUBei  to  purple.  Many  of  the  apa- 
dea  reaenibl*  one  another  closely .  and  In  no  gcniu  u  Ihe 
•atfetaetory  dotermlnattun  of  the  ■prcfe*  more  difflcalt 
4.  A  namo  of  plants  of  some  allied  genera,  as 
the  Cape  aster  (Agatluai  amelloides),  the  China 
aster  (Caltistephu*  Chnensis),  tho  false  aster 
(Bollonia),  the  golden  aster  (ChrysopMs),  and 
the  white-topped  aster  {HerieoearpHS). — 6.  In 
biol.,  a  karyokinetio  figure  intervening  in  time 
between  tho  rosette  and  the  diaster  during  the 
changes  in  the  nucleus  of  a  coll.  See  diaster 
and  rarwoWniwis. 

A^ter'-2  (as'Mr),  n.   In  ornitt.,  same  as  Astur. 
-aster.  [L.  -aster,  dim.  suffix,  aa  in  parasitaster, 
a  bit  of  a  parasite,  AnttmiasUr,  a  little  Antony, 
oleaster,  wild  olive,  pinaster,  wild  pine,  surdVwter, 
deafish,  etc.]   A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  forming 
contemptuous  diminutives,  as  in  criticaster, 
poetaster.   It  occurs  without  recognized  dimin- 
utive force  in  pinaster,  oleaster  (which  see). 
j?o~iXvnL5ae.  Asterac&ntbildae  : as'te-ra-kan-thi'i-d«),  it. pi. 
no  tendency  to    [NL.,  <  Asteraeantkion  +  -ida.)   A  family  of 
,  u„;  withoutdiW  ordinary  starfishes ,  of  the  order  Astcroidea. 

used  especially  of  amagnetio  nee-  AflteracantMonfas'te^ra-kan'thi-on^a.  ptU, 

reetivo  property  has  been  neutral-   <  Gr-  ™?>", »  -t»'..  +1fia»*.  »  »pi"f  0  J  gen™| 

of  starfishes,  typical  of  the  family  Asteracan- 
ihiidaj.   A.  rubevs  is  a  common  British  species, 
In  varton«  wav«,  hut   the  "  five-finger  "  of  the  oystermen. 

■!,.vp'f  .* 'L£l  Asteracanthus  (aVt^ra-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Ei^ Z,X  »  ^ar,  +  AaoUta,  a  spine.]    A  genua 

teutlty  n«ed Iparalltl  of  placoid  foaail  fishes,  occurnug  in  the  (K.lite 
la  It,  and  with  the    a^ul  Lias  formations. 

helns  adjacent  to  the    »,  +  -acea.)    Same  as  tOWWWtte. 

of  u»<i  as  teriaas-tc'ri -«),»i.  [L. ,  <  Or.  iort-p,  a  star.  Cf. 
~  Asteria*.)  A  variety  of  sapphire,  not  perfectly 
transparent,  but  showing,  when  cut  round,  a 
stellar  opalescence  in  thedirection  of  the  verti- 
cal axis  of  the  crystal.  Also  called  octdwr  raft. 
Aj,t.eriada3  (a»-t«-ri'a-a«),  n.  pU  [NL.,  <  Attt- 
Has,  1,  +  -ada.)    I.  Same  as  Aftenuhr.—S. 
ne  other  and  major  group  of  starfishes. 


BS  baa  he, 

t'vjt.  Sri 

Hence — S.  In  p*jr».,  having 
take  a  definite  (fixed)  position 
rive  power 

A  _  ized.  A  needle  may 

i  iTs  g  I.  I.  t.-.l 


Itfi 

other.  In  thfe  poet- 
Hull  tile  seedlea  neu- 
tr>ll»>  each  other, 
and  Ara  therefore  nil- 
»rTi'i;tct  liy  ttlf  n.*i(- 
oetfem  ot  the  earth, 
though  they  are  etui 
subject  to  tho  InHo- 
■ly  illnateJ.    Snob  n< 


roupo 

i-;<-i-;-\\*>  i  astena]    .•  t*'rl-jdT.       [<  Or.  oTrfpi^  starry. 


eaco  of  »n  electric  ctlrrrnt  propeTl 

itlfawerptorm«rl>- L-mpltiyed  In  the  ...     ..  . 


3.  To  be  escaped  from. 

She  haJdo  the  hcrte. 
And  who  hath  liiat  may  not  atttrU. 

fAowwr,  lleath  of  Blanche,  L  Hit 


[<  astatic  +  -ism.) 


_  (as-ttr't*S),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  'Aonipre 
representing  Fhen.  Asktareth:  see  Ash  tore  th.) 
1.  The  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Pheui- 


The  state  or  quatity  of  being  astatic 

Tbe  nominal  aenaltlveneat  of  a  galranometcr  can  he  In- 
creased to  any  eiteat  by  lncr>  siinu  th  n  imatieism  at  the 
needle.  ^nwr.  Jmr.  Set,  Sd  eer.,  XXXIL  90, 

astatize  (as'ta-tlz).  v.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  astatised, 
ppr.  astaUsiny.   [<  astatic  +  -int.]  T 
astatic. 


If  the  ile.  |,  luam'd  ailrnnl  n'.iicta 
I'ainl  Tboc  \j>  lite  In  almanncka, 
He  has  on  brow  a  lock  of  hair, 
ButH',l!,i.h(*l>**detol«*. 


[<  Asterias,  1,  + 


ciaiiB,  propcrlv  ft  chaste  deitv,  goddess  of  the 

of  the  heavens,  but  frequently  con-  inaWe  the  globe. 

unchaste  Aahera.  she  was  the  aatatizer  (as'ta-ti-aer),  n 


TneiliiflMti.n  i,f  i  iin  iptrljr  ufnrienf  needle  4u«M>Dded 

IfMCire.  Brit.,  XV.  •Sf!. 


asterialite  (as.t,-,'ri-a-ut),  n. 
Jifc.]   A  fossil  starfish, 
render  Asterias  (as-te'ri-as),  ».   [NL..  <  L.  asterias,  < 
Gr.  aartpiae,  a  fish,  lit.  starry,  <  doT^p,  a  star.] 
1.  The  genus  of 


luri"f^r^™^ 

Mooned  AAtarvtk 
Ui  nv,  i, ,  :1iKTa  and  mother  both. 

JfOfen,  Natlrtty,  L  SOO. 

With  thcee  In  troop 
Came  ,4i'o'^n,  whrim  tho  Phatnlelane  call'd 
^•tart*,  •iiicpr,  ol  heaven,  with  creicenl  liunu. 

MUtm,  F.  L,  I.  W. 

8.  Thei 


A  device  for  ren- 
dering the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  astatic, 
astay  (a-sta'),  prep.  pir.  as  adr.  or  a.  [<  efi 
+  stagl.)  Saut.,  said  of  tbo  anchor  when,  in 
heaving  in,  the  cable  forms  such  an  angle  with 
the  surface  of  tho  water  as  to  appear  to  be  in  a 
line  with  tbe  stays  of  the  ship, 
asteatodes  (as-te-a-td'iWx),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  i- 
priv.  +  crtor6(Jw,"iiko  tallow  or  fat,  <  eriao 
(oreor-),  tallow  or  fat,  +  door,  form.]  Same  as 
asteatosis. 

asteatosk  (as-to-a-to'sls),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  o- 
priv.  +  ortop  (ermr-),  Ullow  or  fat,  +  -osis.) 


starfishes  which 
is  typical  of  the 
family  Asterii- 
da>.-a.  II.  e.] 
In  ornitk.,  an 
old  and  disused 
name  of  the  gos- 
hawk, goose - 
bawk,  or  star- 
hawk.  So©  As- 
tur. 

asterlated    i  rs- 

te'ri-a-ted), 
[<  Gr. 
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Mtoriatod 

starry,  +  -ate*  +  -rrf».]  Exhibiting  the  prop, 
erty  of  asterism:  as,  cuskruttcd  sapphire.  See 
asterism,  4. 

astorid  ( aa'te-rld),  ».  [<  .^*<rrW«r.]  A  Btarfiah ; 
a  member  of  the  genus  Atteriat,  or  family  A»- 
tsriida,  or  some  other  division  of  the  order  At- 
teroidea.  Also  called  asteridan  and  asteridian. 
A8terida.(aa-ier'i-di),  n.pl.  [XL.,  <  Attenas,  1, 
+  -Ma.]  In  Gegenbaur s  system  of 
tion,  an  order  of  the  class 


the  typical  starfishes. 
AsteridsiH, 


-» («-t«'^).»  p'-  rKL.,<  Afcrtwi  i, 

r.l  1.  Same  as  Awi(it.-2,  Some  su- 
perfamily  group  of  starfishes,  more  or  leas  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  Atteroidea  (which  see), 
asteridan  (as-ter'i-dan),  n.    Same  aa  asterid. 
Aateridea(a8-te-rid'e-«),»i.pJ.  [XL.,< Asterias, 
l,  +  -<«iea.1    A  superfainily  group  of  starfishes, 
(a)  More  or  km  nearly  Uie  same  as  an  order  jfsferoauVo, 
dlsUntrulshiuit  the  starfUbee  collectively  from  other  ectil- 
Doderma.   (6)  More  ti<r  leu  nearly  the  aame  as  a  class 
AH*rvi4*a  or  SWferidii,  diatuigulsnlng  tbo  starltthce  and 
sand-stars  (ophlurlaiu)  tocetlier  from  other  echinoderms. 
astoridiaa  (aa-te-rid'i-«n),  n.  and  a.   [<  atterUl 
+  -♦>»«.]    I.  n.  Same  as  attend. 
JL  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Atteriitltr. 
The  asteridian  affinities  of  tlie  clan  [  rtnckifpaSit)  have 
I«m  hinted  at  by  KIuk.  A'neye,  finf.,  IV.  is*, 

asteriid  (as-tS'ri-id),  n.  A  starfish  of  the  fam- 
ily Attfriidtr. 

Aiterilda  (as-te-rl'l-do),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Aste- 
rias,  1,  +  -idtt.  J  A  family  of  cchmoderms,  of 
the  order  Atteroidea, 
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astorism  (as'te-riznO,  a.  [<  Or.  otrrtptepic,  a 
markiiiiir  withers,  a  constellation,  <  no-rrpfCf"', 
mark  with  stars,  <  oerr^p,  a  star,  =  E.  sfar.]  1. 
A  group  of  star* :  formerly  equivalent  to  con- 
stellation, hut  now  appropriated  to  any  small 
cluster  of  star*,  whether  a  part  of  a  constella- 
or  not. 

All  act  In  number  and  (n  perfect  form. 
Even  like  the  ArtmrwM  fu'd  lo  heaven. 

CasumMn,  Blind  Beggar. 

Any  one  who  studies  the  heavens  will  recognize  the  tart 
hat  the  laiyer  constellations  bare  been  robbed  of  their 


just 


to  fonn  tbe  smaller  atUrimt. 

R.  A.  /Vocfor,  Debt  Science,  p. 


Crew  ssclton  of  ray  of  Atltrist 
_  #.  i"i<ilKff]  ur  *«rt«l**l  o*. 

t-ii 


*,  e,  iBniKfti  ur  «*raur 

lelss^^mbuUg^,-.  c.. 

ulacral  surface. 


the  starfishes,  class 
Atterotden  or  Stelle- 
rida,  represented  by 
such  genera  as  At- 
terias  or  AttropteUm 
and  Luulia,  oaring 
four  rows  of  pedi- 
cellate feet  in  each 
ray.  Also  Attcridar, 
and,  lose  correctly, 
Atteriada. 

Asterina  (aa-te-ri'- 
u*),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
oar^fj,  a  star,  +  -iiKi.]  The  typical  genua  of 
i  tarliKhes  of  the  family  Atterinida\  A.  gibbota 
is  the  gibbous  starlet. 

AiUrint  la  a  large  genua,  almost  world-wide  Id  tta  dla. 
trlbutkio.  The  akeleton  la  formed  of  tuitirlcatcd  or  ovar- 
lappllux  arjd  auiohed  oaalcula.    Stood.  Sal.  HiA,t  I.  IS*. 

asterinid  (as-ter'i-nid),  n.  A  starlet  of  the  fam- 
ily AtUrinulee. 

Asterlnldse  ( as-te-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  At- 
tenna  +  -Ultr.~\  A  family  of  starfishes,  contain- 
ing the  starlets  of  the  genera  Asttrina,  Atterit- 
eut,  Goniatter,  etc. 

asterion  (as-te'ri-on),  it.  [XL.,<  Gr.  iaripux, 
neut.  aariptm),  starry,  «tarlflf.e,  <  &trri>p,  a  star.] 
In  anat..  tbo  point  where  the  lambdoid,  parie- 
toma8told-  and  oc<'i]>itoma*totd  sutures  of  tbe 
skull  meet. 

A-Steriscua  (as-te-ris'kus),  a.  {XL.,  <  Or.  airrr- 
pinof,  a  litue  star:  see  orteriat.]  1.  A  genus 
>  family  Atttrinida  :  synony- 
The  species  are  known 
as  Bca-etars. —  2."  fl.  c]  An  otolith  lodged,  in 
most  fishes,  in  a  diverticulum  of  the  vestibule, 
beneath  tbe  ampulla  of  tbe  posterior  canal, 
asterisk  (as'te-rink),  n.  [<  LL.  atttritcut,  <  Gr. 
aonpioxot,  a  little  star,  an  asterisk,  used  in 
nvanuacripta  to  mark  passages,  dim.  of  avriip,  a 
star:  see  tuferl.]  1.  Tbo  figure  of  a  star  (*), 
uaed  in  printing  and  writing — (a)  as  a  reference 
to  a  passage  or  note  in  the  margin;  (b)  to  dis- 
tinguish words  or  phrases  as  conjectural,  theo- 
retical, unverified,  obscure,  or  as  having  some 
other  specified  character;  (c )  to  mark  tbe  omis- 
sion of  words  or  letters;  and  (<i)  arbitrarily,  as  a 
mark  of  classification.— 9.  (Something  in  the 
shu]j<>  of  or  resembling  an  asterisk. 

The  Ian  thorn  la  In  the  contra  of  an  asterisk  uf  jtladea, 
rut  through  the  wood  of  all  the  ooantry  ruiind,  four  or 
five  In  a  quarter.        Aoper  ,V*rtA,  Uwd  Oullford,  1.  2M. 

3.  In  the  Gr,  Ch.t  a  frame  consisting  of  two 
arches  of  metal,  crossing  each  other  at 
angles,  placed  ou  the 
and  over  the  prepared 
of  the  eucharist  to  prevent 
contact  with  tbe  covering 
veil. 


H.  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference.  [Rare.] 
—3.  Three  asterisks  placed  thus,  *.*,  or  thus, 
.  *, ,  before  a  passage,  to  direct  attention  to  it 
—4.  An  optical  property  exhibited  by  some 
crystallized  minerals  which  show  a  star-shaped 
luminous  figure  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
as  the  asteriated  sapphire,  or*  by  transmitted 
light,  as  some  kinds  of  phlogopite.  in  tike  former 
caee  it  U  due  to  certain  pccufiarlUoaof  Ink'rnal  atrucUire, 
in  the  latter  to  the  inclusion  of  aymnwttlcauy  arrangou 
acicular  tTjatala. 

astern  (a-stern'),  prep.  phr.  as  a<Je.  or  a.  [< 
n3  +  *fentS.]  1.  At  or  toward  the  hinder  part 
of  a  ship:  as,  to  go  cistern. — 2.  Behind,  at  any 
indefinite  distanco:  as,  the  ship  was  far  astern 
of  us, 

Captain  Terry  .  .  .  put  aB  In  hl«  boat  at  furuet  for  bis 
Mp.  which  waa  now  sil  or  eight  milea  oafena. 

K  H.  Ihtua.  Jr.,  Before  Die  Maat.  p.  36. 

3.  In  the  direction  of  the  stern;  backward; 
back;  to  the  rear:  said  of  a  ship:  as,  the  cur- 
rent drove  us  far  at  tern.  —To  back  astora,  to  move 
alern  foremost ;  pi  aaum :  said  of  a  ship. -  To  be  aatcm 
of  the  reckoning,  to  b»  hehlrel  the  position  gix-en  for  a 
vessel  by  Use  reckoning.— To  fall  astern.  See  .fall. 


<  Gr. 


asternal 


1 


<  G 


priv.  4* 


erlpvov,  sternum.]  1.  Having  no  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  as  a  serpent.  [Rare.] — 2.  Not 
reaching  to  or  connected  with  tbe  sternum :  as, 
asternal  ribs,  that  is.  floating  ribs,  ribs  which 
do  not  articulate  with  the  breast-bone. 
AsterodactylidsB  uvs'te-iv-dak-tiV'i-de).  ».  pi. 
[XL.,  <  Atterodaett/ltu '+  -s'dtr..]  A  family  of 
salient  amphibians:  synonymous  with  PipidiB 
(which  see).  Also  Atierodactytoidai  and  Astro- 
daetj/lidat. 

Aaterodactyloa  (as  'te-ro-dak'ti-lua),  a.  [XL., 
<  Or.  aoT^p,  a  star,  +  liosmAef,  finger.]  A  genus 
of  salient  amphibians:  synonymous  with  I'ipa 
(which  see). 

aatoroid  (as'tsvroid),  a.  and  s.  [<  Gr.  aarrpotiffa, 
star-like,  <  id?™,  a  star,  +  rlrfoj-,  form.]  L  a.  1. 
Star-like. — 2.  Having  a  flower  like  an  aster. 

II.  a.  1 .  One  of  the  small  planets,  465  or  more 
in  number,  which  (with  one  known  exception) 
lie  between  tbe  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter: 
more  accurately  called  planetoids.  See  planet 


lerlnta*.  Oonitutrrida.  Linrkiidir.  and  Arteriid*.  at  the 
surflsbes  nruper  as  distliiKUlshed  from  the  sand-stars  and 
other  srhinodertns  of  the  class  StHlmla  (which  see). 
They  have  a  enriaceons  skin.  In  which  are  implanted  tntnta 
or  tubercles.  The  body  la  expanded  into  arms,  the  under 
aurfave  of  which  Is  marked  with  grnovea.  radiating  from 
tbe  center,  aisd  pierced  with  rows  uf  boles,  wlieuce  iasne 
tentacular  feet,  by  means  of  which  tlie  aubuab  move. 
Most  have  b  aniu  or  rays,  bat  souse  liave  more,  varying 
from  S  to  30.  They  have  th*  power  of  reproducing  these 
arms  if  they  are  broken  off ;  and  If  an  entire  ami,  with  a 
small  portion  of  tile  body  attached  loll.  Is  torn  off,  it  forms 
a  new  and  perfect  anlmaL  The  ntoalli  U  In  tho  Inferior 
center  uf  the  rays,  is  not  provided  with  teeth,  and  leads 
by  a  short  jculkt  into  a  large  stomach,  from  which  a  pair 
of  lateral  tubes  are  prolonged  into  each  ray.  A  distinct 
Intestine  and  anna  may  or  may  not  be  present.  Tbe  aiU- 
mais  feed  etilofly  on  tuollusks. 
2.  A  class  of  echinoderms,  containing  the 
sand-stars  or  ophiurians  together  witE  the 
starfishes,  and  more  or  less  exactly  equivalent 
to  Stetterida  (which  see). — 3.  Same  as  Aley. 
onarirt. 

Asterolepla  (as-te-rol'e-pis),  n.  [XL., 
attriip,  a  star, + 
?s?:ir,  a  scale.] 
A  genus  of  gi- 
gantic primi- 
tive fishes,  now 
found  only  in  a 
fossil  state  in 
the  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 
From  thrtr  re- 
mains It  would 
seem  that  Ibese 
Babes  must  surae- 
tlmus  have  at- 
tained the  teisfth 
of  is  or  80  feet, 

asterophrydid 
tbe  Attrropkrydida. 

Asterophrydldas  (as'te-ro-frid'i-de),  a.  pi. 
[XL.,  '  Attervphrjft  +  -iaVr.]  A  family  of  ar- 
clferoue  salient  amphibians  with  maxillary 
teeth,  dilated  sacral  diapophyaes  (tbe  coccyx 
being  connected  with  one  or  two  condyles  or 
sacral  vertebral),  and  opistboccclian  vertebra?. 
It  is  a  small  group  of  toad-like  animals. 

Asterophrya  (as-te-rof'ris),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
doT^p,  a  star,  +  otyjif,  eyebrow:  see  ftrotr.] 
A  genus  of  arcifernus  amphibians  of  New 
Guinea,  typical  of  the  family  Asteri>pkrt/<Ui1a . 

aaterophyllite  (as'te-rt-fll'lt),  a.  [<  NL. 
AtterophyUitc*.]  A  member  of  the  genus  Atde- 
rophyllitet. 

Asterophyllites  (as'te-ro-fi-li'tes),  a.  [XL., 
<  Or.  anrttp,  a  star,  +"aiX?«»i1  a  leaf,  +  Tufibf, 
a  stone.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants;  star-leaf: 
so  called  from  tho  stellated  disposition  of  the 


(as'te-rof'ri-did),  a.     One  of 


leaves  around  the  branches, 
ceal-nieasurea,  and  are  believed  to  b 
Caiaiwites  or  f'i(:iim«ljii.<n>si. 


They  abound  lo  tbe 
t  he  branches  of  tbe 


of  starfiahea,  of  the  fa 
moua  with  Palmiprs. 


oitL—2.  One  of  tbe  Attrroidta;  a  starfish,  in  a 
wide  sense, 

Asteroid*  (as-to-roi'dtt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,<  Gr.  oerr- 
potiSfc,  star-like:  see  asteroid.]  1.  In  Gegen- 
baur's  system  of  classification,  a  class  of  echi- 
noderms, the  sea^tars  or  starfishes,  consisting 
of  tho  ordera  Atterida,  firitinaida,  Ophinrida, 
and  Euryaiida, — 2.  Same  as  Alcyvnaria. 

asteroidal  (aa-te-roi'dal),  a.  [<  asteroid  (or 
Atteroida)  +  -a?.]  1.  Resembliiur  a  star. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  asteroids. — 3.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  starfishes. — 4.  Same  as  atcvonarian. 

Aatoroidea  (as-te-roi'di}-ft),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
aarrpatiS^,  star-like:  see  asteroid.]  1.  An 
order  of  echinoderms,  the  starfishes:  so  call- 
ed from  their  Star-like  form.    They  have  a  more  or 


astertt.  ».  See  astart. 
aBtherua  (ac-the-nr*).  *.  [XL.,  <  Or.  aoHirtta, 
wcakneaa,  <  aeorvfjr, 'without  strength,  <  A- priv. 
+  e^Fiior,  strength.]  1.  Iu  paHul.,  debuity; 
want  of  strength.  Also  ovtfAeay.— 2.  [cap.]  In 
tool.,  a  genus  of  insects. 

asthenic  (as-then'ik ),  a.  [<  Or.  deffevtsor,  weak, 
<  ousfarrff :  see  astAenta.]  Of  the  nature  of  as- 
thenia ;  characterized  by  or  suffering  from  as- 
thenia or  debility;  weak, 
asthenologyf  (as-the-nol'6-ji),  a. 
»W,  weak  (see  atth 
see  -ologvA  The 
with  debility, 
asthenopia  (aa-the-no'pl-a),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  osOr- 
r^,we*Jt(seea»<ik»to),+'l^(£«r-),eye.]  Weak- 
ness of  the  eyes.  Two  forms  sre  especially  important : 
(o>  attemmodni io*  astherwyia.  which  ia  tbe  result  of  tbe  el- 
hattallon  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  in  hyjwrmetropla:  and 


■s-the-nol'6-ji),  ».  [<  Gr.  ae*- 
e^ntortSL^eon^i 


battalion  uf  the  ciliary  muscle,  as  in  hviwrnielnn.ls , 
tb)  msuesuVtr  nstAeaeyna.  which  la  the  raaull  of  i 
haiutlon  of  the  e«ts»n»i  wwiw  > 

iDtemrd  rictiu. 

(M-the-nop'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  Buffering  from  i 

thyp 


tVve>.ic<ncatcs*AiSeiUl  I  rtrrj-. 


The  OAlrrisk 


lstef«l  *ie-r ;  c,  tst  tapinnaru  OMr-nsf  1  im— t.i  of  tlv*  rurttih,  <i, 
scoutlii  >,»fairu;  r.  fiom-kth ;  «',  lnlenin«  ;  *.  snirt;  *  ».  v«„. 


tlons ;  its  mystical 
W  S.  Men  to  III*  ll 

J.  St.  StaU, 


away.    Its  use  la 
'  the  disk  from 


he  purpose 
tlv  put  awi 
1  the  veil  of 

i  order  of  the  por- 
star  which  led  tbe 

1.  S50,  note. 


disk,  recel' 


or  pentaconal  dUk ;  Inhns  rontlnunus  with  the 
Ivbw  prolongations  of  tbe  viscera,  and  bearing 
with  suckers,  aa  lucoiuotory  irnii :  and  an 
sjrepork^  body  Ttie  sruop  includea  several 
dtr,  VUraiUrnUt,  Aitnpntinida,  At- 


tar reading,  the  rnanlfi 
reeled,  Uie  strength  of  the  gli 
aa  asfAesMipao  aymptoms  reappear. 

Enefc  BriL,  X\11.  7S4. 

Aathennras  (as-the-nu'rus),  a.  [XL. j  <  Gr. 
acfoviK,  weak  (see  aafAcnin),  +  dpi,  tail.]  1. 
In  omitk.,  a  genus  of  woodpeckers:  synony- 
mous with  ii'cvtnam.  JSuainson,  1827.—  2.  In 
irktM.,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

asthony  (as'the-ni),  n.   Same  as  asthenia,  1. 

asthma  i  n*t'm&  or  as'mft),  n.  [Early  rood.  E. 
also  ctitma,  asm  a.  <  ME.  aatna,  osmy,  <  MI-.  <i*s»d, 
a»thma,(.  Or.  oafhta,  asthma,  panting, K  iC««',  also 
adsriv,  aia^rny,  breathe  hard,  pant,  <  ar/vtu  {•fenf- 
vat).  breathe,  blow.  =  Goth.  srotVia  =  AS.  lrdsnaa 
=  OHG.  tr<v«a,  MHG.  wayen,  G.  tce*cis  =  Skt. 
V  ca,  blow.  From  the  same  root,  in  Gr.,  come 
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asthma  ' 

air*,  aura,  aula,  atma-,  etc.,  and  in  Tout.,  tcintP, 
q.  v.]  A  paroxysmal  disorder  of  respiration, 
characterized  by  labored  breathing,  sibilant 
rales,  a  feeliug  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  and 

COUgh.    The  essential  feature  of  the  attacks  *t  the 
traction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  I 
dn  ill  their  walls.  The  i 


355 


>es  111  rough  spaam  of  the  rails- 
i>  smiwllmcs  loosely  applied 


to  other  dyspniric  ootidltious.— 
kay  fever  (which  See). 

asthmatic  (ast-  or  as-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
o«t*jiia(iriu,<  Or.  <wfr>«jn»«f,  <  <i<rf)ua(r-),  asthma : 
aee  asthma.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  asthma: 
as,  asthmatic  symptoms.— 2.  Affected  by  asth- 
ma: as,  an  asthmatic  patient. 

He  reads  from  pa  [XT  and  book. 
In  s  low  and  husky  «*ranwi*»e  tone. 

rairfOr.  Demon  of  the  study. 
IX  a.  A  person  troubled  with  asthma, 
asthmatica!  (ast-  or  aa-mat'i-knl),  a.  Same 
as  iwtAmahr. 

atlc&lly  (ast-  or  as-mat'i-kal-l),  adv.  In 
otic  manner;  as  an  asthmatic. 

  —M  (ast'ma-tos),  a.    [NL,  <  Or.  a<rfl- 

jm(r-),  panting,  asthma:  aee  a*thma.~\  A  ge- 
nus of  eilioflagellate  infuaorians,  having  at  the 
anterior  end  a  single  flagellum  in  the  midst 
of  a  circlet  of  cilia.  A.  eiliaeit  ii  found  in  tile  muciu 
of  th*  mw  in  cases  nf  hay  few,  and  U  supposed  ti>  cause 
ttw  complaint. 

astichoua  (as'ti-kus),  a.  [<  NL 
a-  priv.  +  en'roc.  a  row.]  In 
arranged  in  ranks  or  rows. 
Mti*matic  (as  tig-raat'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  a-  priv. 
+  <ni}ua(r-),  a  point,  +  -ic:  »«e  a-l«,  thgma, 
and  «fi</«»«fic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
astigmatism. 

(as-tig-ma'ahgn),  a. 


astichus,  <  Gr. 
hot,  and  mot.,  not 


aatigma' 


astigmatism  (aa-tlg'ma-tixm),  n.  [Also  astig- 
mum,  q.  v. :  <  Gr.  ii-  priv.  +  irriyua(T-),  a  point, 
+  -isml]  1.  In  imhthal.,  a  defect  in  the  refrac- 
tive apparatus  of  the  eye,  the  curvature  of  the 
refracting  surfaces  being  greater  along  certain 
meridians  than  along  others,  ao  that  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  ai>  external  point  do  nut 
converge  to  a  point  upon  the  retina,  but  to  a 
line. —  2.  A  similar  defect  in  a  lens, 
astigmlam  (as-tig'mizm>,  a.  [See  astigmatism, 
which  is  '•etymologically  the  better  word." 
notwithstanding  the  extract.]  Same  as  asti> 
matism. 

The  late  eminent  scholar ,  Dr.  Wbewell,  who  had  orixi 
nalty  suggested  the  word  astigmatism,  .  .  .  approve*  of 
metii/murm  ■*  being  «ti  mologlrslly  the  better  word. 

Oootvd  in  A.  nituf  g,,  7th  aw.,  IL  SU. 

aatigmometer  (as-tig-mom'e-ter),  a.  [<  astig- 
nt(aturm)  +  Gr.  frf-rpm;  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  astigmatism. 

Zehcnder  dracrlhra  a  new  astiymameUr.  constating  of 
two  pasteboard  tubes,  ona  of  which  fitted  into  the  other 
and  could  be  revolved  sruund  Ita  long  oxla. 

X.  r\lf<d.  Jour.,  XL  MM. 

agtigmometry  (as-tig-mom'e-tri),  n.  [<  astig- 
m(attsm)  +  (Jr.  -#rrpia,<,  fttrpov,  a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  astigmatism. 

astipulatet  (as-tip'u-lat),  r.  [<  L.  attipulatui, 
pp.  of  astipulari,  adstipulari,  agree  with,  <  ad, 
to,  +  stipiittri,  stipulate :  sec  stipulate.]  L  in- 
trant. To  make  a  stipulation ;  agree. 

All,  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  hare  eutipulateut  to  this 
truth.  Bp.  Halt,  Invisible  World,  U.  1 1. 

H.  fruits.  To  assent  or  agree  to. 
atrtlpulationt  (as-tip-fl-la'shon),  a.  [< L. atUpu- 

WN»  uHttputaie.y    a.  Agrwiueiii ,  coucurreaw", 

(Iractng  himself  ...  with  the  astipulation  of  our  rev- 
erend Jewell.    Bp.  i/ofl,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  ii. »  s. 

8.  Assent. 

^r(,*earU>r  i^Ttr.^ '   On"  the 
atir ;  on  the  move ;  stirring ;  active, 
for  the  >ant*s  youth,  the  Angela  youth,  all  BrilUny 
Cttrtytt,  rrmictiW.  I.  Iv.  s. 


is  wanting. 
drcganmtla 


The 


mouth,  in  which  the  mouth  is 
group  comprises  two  clusscs, 
Jihisaporta.    See  Protozoa. 

automatons  (as-toWtus),  a.  [<  XI>. 
tug,  <  Or.  u-  priv.  +  oTL^a(r-),  mouth.)  1.  Not 
posaesaing  a  mouth;  spwifically,  belonging  or 
pertalniiu;  to  the  <i*f«i»wi<fi. — 2.  In  hot.,  with- 
out an  aperture;  specifically,  without  stomata 
or  bn»atfiitig-iK)re«. 

astomoiiB  (as  to-mus).  a,  [<  NL.  astomut,  <  Or. 
4ffToiior,  tuouthlesa,  <  d-  priv.  +  orouo,  mouth.] 
Without  a  stoma  or  mouth;  astomatous:  ap- 
plied to  mosrH>s  in  which  the  capsule  does  not 
open  regularly  by  an  operculum,  but  bursts  ir- 
regularly, as  in  /'s<mcmin  and  its  allies.  A.  Gray. 

astont,  aatonet,  astunt,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  <«foa<»»,  an- 
tunen,  antoonrn,  aihmntn  (later  and  rarely  at- 
totftu),  also  attontrti,  attunicn  (whence  later  and 
mod.  a*tony,  q.  v.,  and  by  extension  astonish,  q. 
v. ).  oftenest  in  the  pp.  astonrd,  astutied,  asttntned 
(whence  in  mod.  E.  a  new  inf.  astound,  q.  v.). 


Aatraaacea 

A  coldness  and  mtmiAhmcnt  In  his  loins,  as  folk  t 


The  knaves  that  lay  in  wait  b 
down  two  huce  stones,  whereof 
upon  the  head,  the  other  ufonU 


i  with  thy  high  terms. 
Shot.,  1  Hen,  VI. 


i.  ■<. 


Aftoxna  (aa'to-mft),  n.  [NT*.,  fern.  sing,  or 
neut.  pi.  of  <wf<Mi»W,  <  Gr.  dm-ofioc,  mouthless: 
see  as  tortious.  ]  1.  [NL.,  fem.  sing.]  A  spuri- 
ous genus  of  mites,  the  si x-loggeil  larval  form 
of  acarines  of  tho  family  T^ombidiida,  retained 
as  a  distinctive  name  of  this  stage.- 2.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.]  In  Cuviers  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  general  name  for  those  acalephs  or  me- 
dusa) which  havo  no  central  mouth,  no  rami- 
fications of  the  peduncle,  and  no  cavities  for 
the  ovaries.    [Not  in  use.] 

Astomata  (aa-td'ma-ta),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  astomatus :  see  astomatous."]  That  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  which  the  l'rot<>;o<t  arc  divided, 
with  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 


The  student  of  Nature  wonders  the  more  and  is  aston- 
i«A#«f  the  less,  the  more  conversant  he  tieconiea  with  her 
operations.  Husky,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  SBU 

What  sltall  we  say  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  that  exten- 
sion of  (he  eye  sod  ear.  whose  sudden  performance  <u<n«- 
M*nf  mankind  -,  Smer*m,  Works  and  Days. 

-8yn.  1  Surjmst,  Awuw,  etc.  (see  ~rpn»;  startle, 
shock. 

aatoniahablet  (a-ston'iah-a-bl),  a.  [<  astonish 
+  ■able.']  Astonishing. 

astoniahedly  (a-ston'isht-li),  adv.  In  an  aaton- 
ished  manner."  [Kare.] 

astoniaher  (a-stou'ish-er>,  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  astonishes. 

astoniahlng  (ii-s'on'ish-ing),  p.  a.  Causing  or 
fitted  to  cause  astonishment ;  amazing ;  wonder- 
ful. -  Byn.  Amaxiiw.  sur|>risins,  won<lerful.  insrvelirtis. 

astonishingly  (n-«(on'ish-ing-ll).  «/fr.  Iu  an 
astonishing  manner;  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

astonishingnoas  (a-ston'ish-iug-ucs),  ».  The 
quality  of  exciting  astonishment.  [Rare.] 

astonishment  (M-don'ish-tnont).  a.  [<  astim- 
ish  + -mcnt.  Ct.  OF. rstnnimemtHt (Palagravc >.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  astonished,  (at)  The  slate 
of  being  stunned  or  benumbed. 


I  (see  antony);  of  uncertain  origin 
either  ( 1 )  in  the  earlier  normal  form  "astumen, 
<  AH.  'dstHnian  (not  found),  <  d-  +  stvnian,  re- 
sound (not  verified  in  the  luter  sense  of  'stun 
with  a  noise,'  *f*n  in  this  sense  being  possiblv 
by  apheresis  from  astun);  cf.  Swiss  sftinen,  > 
NHG.  slauHim  (in  eomp.  rretaunrn  =  AS.  *d*(n- 
itKinf),  astonish:  or  (2)  <  OF.  ettonrr,  estuner, 
estontwr,  mod.  F.  Stottner,  stun,  astonish,  <  L. 
as  if  9extottare,  equiv.  to  attonare,  chiefly  in  pp. 
attonitus,  strike  with  a  thunderbolt,  stun,  aa- 
tonish,  <  ex,  out  (ad,  to),  +  torture,  thunder:  see 
a*-8,  ex-,  and  thunder.  The  indications  point 
to  an  orig.  AS.  word,  merged  in  ME.  with  the 
etymologically  different  but  formally  and  no- 
tionally  equiv.  OF.  word.  The  forms  aaton, 
astone,'  astun,  astonv,  astonish,  and  astound  are 
thus  variations  of  the  same  word.  The  normal 
mod.  form  is  aifan  (a-stun'  V  or  with  further  de- 
velopment astound,  "the  only  form,  besides  as- 
tonith,  in  actual  use.]  To  confound;  astonish; 
aioaxe;  bewilder;  dismay,  rhaucer. 

On  the  solid  ground 
Wcathleia,  and  asftmn'if 

'.fcnwcrOf/,  Hohblnol.  II.  SM. 

astonlednesMt,  h.  [<  astonud  +  -mw*.]  The 
state  of  being  astonished. 

astonish  (a-eton'ish),  r.  f.  [First  in  early  mod. 

E.  ;  either  <  aston,  astone,  or  astonv,  +  -ish'1, 
used  (as  in  distinguish  and  extinguish)  in  imita- 
tion of  words  like  abolish,  banish,  cherish,  etc., 
where  -ish  represents  -iss-  in  certain  parts  of 

F.  verba;  or  perhaps  from  an  actual  OF.  'eston- 
nir(mtsUinis»-),  indicated  in  r*(cmis«w«f,  aston- 
ishmcnt  (Palsgrave).]    If.  To  stun,  as  with  a 

benumb ;  give  a  stupefying  shock  to. 
Or  aa  a  thunder  clap,  or  cannons'  noyse. 
The  power  of  hearluir  doth  asfvnua  quite. 

Sir  J.  bariri,  Immortal,  of  Soul, 
behind  roao  up  and  roiled 
the  one  smote  the  king 
fcfd  his  shoulder. 
Hottand,  tr.  of  Llvy.  xlil.  15. 

8t.  To  stun  or  strike  dumb  with  sudden  fear; 

confound. 

It  b  the  part  of  men  u~>  fear  and  treinbte, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dresiifui  licralds  to  mtenwA  us. 

Sluir.,  J.  C,  I.  S. 

8.  To  strike  or  impress  with  wonder,  surprise, 
Ij  amaze. 


«■..!  is  tliat  •laic  of  the  soul  in  which  all  its 
aus|iended  Willi  some  degree  of  hon 
Burkt,  Sunlime  and  I 
(c*)  Passion ;  excitement;  frenxy. 

Kiirtous  ever  I  knew  thee  to  t 
Vet  I 

(d)  Oreat  .urpriae  or  wonder:. 

Wc  found,  »llll  no  less  wonder  to  as  tlian  aafonukneni 
to  Ihcniwlvrs,  that  they  were  the  two  valiant  ami  fsicwun 
brother..  .Sir  f.  .«,l»cy. 

2.  A  cause  or  matter  of  consternation. 

Thou  shall  hfcunie  an  ufunuAuu-nl.  a  pruTerb.  aixl  a 
byword  uiuing  all  nations.  iVuL  xxvlll.  37. 

Those  imaged,  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priesta, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  Hie  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astGni*Mm*nt . 

Shrilev.  Prometheus  t'nboawl,  Ul.  * 
sByn.  1.  Aniasemcnt,  admiration,  awe. 
istony  (aa-ton'i),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  astonied, 
ppr.  astonuing.    [<  ME.  astonlen,  rarely  astn- 
nien:  see  atton.]    If.  To  Rtun,  as  with  a  blow. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots  .  .  .  stroke  Palladia*  upon 
the  side  of  his  head  that  he  reeled  asttmifd. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i.  S3. 

2.  To  astonish  ;  terrify ;  confound.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

And  when  1  lurard  tills  tlUny.  I  rent  my  garmcnl  and 
my  mantle,  .  .  .  and  sal  down  oafomVd.  Ears  Ix.  ;t. 

ith  their  suddenness  both  their  frien.U  and 
KnUUt. 

And  I  attonuut  fell  and  could  not  pray.  Met.  Brvu-nint 
aatoret,  r.  t.    [<  ME.  astortm  (and  bv  apheresis 
*7ore»,  >  mod.  E.  store),  <  OF.  e#forrr,  « 
<  I*.  iMbiarurc,  repair,  renew: 
fion  and  store.]    To  store ;  furnish  with  stores. 

Kill  rich*  he  was  a<fcnv,f  prltcly. 

(•Aa««f ,  Hen.  Prol.  to  f.  T. ,  t.  nno. 

Aatoreth  (as't<i-reth),  n.  [See  .t«Afor«»f*.] 
Same  as  Astarte. 

aatoundt  (a-stound'),  p-  a.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  al*o 
astovn'd,  (  ME.  astouned,  astoned,  attuned,  pp. 
of  astounen,  astonen,  as  tunen,  astonish :  see 
aston,  astonv,  and  cf.  n*fou«d,  v.]  Astonished ; 
confounded.    See  aston. 


Attonyinp  v 
tlieir  enemies 


rpatart«l  lUthOy. 
astound  (a-stound'),  r.  [As  an  inf.  this  form 
is  late,  being  due  in  part  to  the  pp.  astound, 
astouned,  ana  in  part  perhaps  to  the  frequent 
dissimilated  gemination  of  final  -n  into  -nif,  as 
in  svmihJ  for  »van,  etc. ;  so  dial.  droKnd  for 


«Voicn,  pp.  < 
To  astonish 
ment ;  amaze  | 


efroirndcfJ  for  drotracd.]  I. 


,  strike  dumb  with  i 
alarm. 


These  thought*  may  startle  w. 
The  virtuous  mind. 


II,  but  not  aafoumf 
Mitten,  t'omua,  I.  110. 


i  of  the  chamlier, 
1  and  fwfowml 

Poe,  Talea,  1.  XK 

-  Syn.  Surprise.  Aftrmish,  Amaze,  etc  (aee  no-prise);  con- 
found, Biagjrer,  dumfounder.  stupefy,  sliock. 

II,  «'nfraa«.  To  cause  astonishment;  amase; 


The  Ib^litnlnuT  ilwh  a  larger  carve,  and  more 

Tlw>  noise  astounds.         TAaxuNm,  Summer,  I.  11SS. 

astoanding  (a-«toun'ding),  p.  a.  Causing  or 
fitted  to  cause  surprise  or  wonder;  causing 
amazement;  highly  astonishing. 

The  third  is  yonr  aoldier's  face,  a  menacing  and  a 
ino  face  B.  J<nmm,  Cynthlas 

Hk  lOomte's] « 

T/itnownto  have  t 
in  a  sUU-  of  heslth.        J.  Kare,  I 

astonndingly  (a-«toun'ding-li),  adr.  In  an 
astounding  or  amazing  manner;  amazingly. 

aatonndment  (a-stound'ment),  a.  [(.astound 
+  -ment.]    Amazement.  [Rare.] 

To  tlw  ajfoMndment  of  tho  young  urchins,  my  oontcni- 
porartea.  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

astraddle  (a-strad'l),  prep.  phr.  aa  adr.  or  a. 
[<  a3  +  straddle :  see  straddle.  ]  In  a  t 
position ;  with  ono  log  on  each  side  of  i 
thing;  astride:  as,  to  sit  astraddle. 
Astraia  (aa-lr6'|),  n.  [<  L.  Jstraxi,  <  Or.  'Atr- 
rpaia,  tho  goddess  of  justice,  lit.  starry,  fem.  of 
oo-rpoior,  starry.  <  anrnnv,  a  star:  see  astral.]  1. 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sign  Virgo. — 
2.  The  5th  planetoid,  discovered  at  Driesen  by 
Henko  in  1845. — 3.  [NL.]  In  :od'l.,  a  genus  of 
fixed  curiilligetious  xoiipliytfs.  or  stone-corals, 
typical  of  th..  family  J»(ri«d<r,  or  star-eorala. 
See  star-eoral. 

Also  spelled  Astrea. 
Astraacoa  (as-tK-a'se-J).  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  As- 
+  «trta.]    In  Vernll's  system  of  classifi- 
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Astraacea 

ration,  the  third  suborder  of  the  order  ifadre- 
poraria.  The  technical  characters  are :  polyp*  mostly 
compound,  either  by  flssJparlty  or  rmrinu  mndee  of  bud- 
ding ;  tentacles  usually  well  ilcvelopcd,  long,  s«il>cylindrl> 
eal,  limited  In  nnnilteT,  Id  multiples  of  six,  ericircijng  Uic 
disk;  the.  coral  mural.  septal,  and  endotltecal,  with  verti- 
cal and  centrifugal  growth,  producing  turbinated  foraia 
which  an  often  elongated.  Tbe  famine*  referred  to  t  he- 
order  aa  thai  defined  are  *:  LithovkuUiUr,  MtnmtriHul", 
HxmuVul*.  Carfapkvtlvln,  Slytluutn.  AHraiita,  Otnti- 
i»if«,  oryfop*onrf<*.  AI»o  written  Airmen. 
astraean  (as-tre'an),  a.  1.  See  lutrtan.—i. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  genua  Attraa. 


1 1  inn 


«M«<1  In  Mw.  un- 
til* slic  of  tbuw 


In  the  baas  of  th(»  elilf  of  rural  Umeatone 
}i-il»t -it  n:a\ia  of  .tsfrnron  coral. 

rm.w.  Hod.  Hoc  £,Un.,  XXXII.  648. 

(aa-tre'id),  a.  and  L 

.  12. 

The  large  alrcrid  anil  brain  corals 
tier  portion  of  tin?  clltf -faixi  ly 
Imbedded  aomo  IS  or  so  feet  brlnw. 

Trans,  to*.  Soc.  Ediu.,  XXXII.  Ml. 

H.  ».  A  coral  of  the  family  Ait raidtr. 
Astrseida  (as-tre'i-do),  «.  ;>/.  [XL.,  <  Jgfrtra 
+  -i<io-.]  A  family  of  aporoso  scleroderma- 
tous stone-corals,  tif  tbe  order  ^r/rrwJcrwirtta, 
class  Actinoxa ;  tho  star-corals :  so  called  from 
the  radiated  or  star-like  arrangement  of  their 
tentacles.  The  family  b  a  largo  and  important  ooc, 
containing  several  eyn.rs,  tho  animals  of  whlrh  largely 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  Its  limits 
vary  with  different  author*.    Abto  spelled  A*trri*Ur. 

astraeifonn  (as-tre'l-fonn),  a.  [<  N'L.  Attrtra 
+  li.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  a  star-coral; 
having  the  characters  of  the  Aniririiia:  or  star- 
eorals:  as,  "mtrari/orm  in  shape,"  £»cyc.  BriU, 
VI.  383. 

astragal  (as'tra-gal),  u.  [<  attragalut,  q.  v.] 
1.  In  arch.;  (a)  A  small  convex  molding  cut 
into  the  form  of  a 
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agtragaloecaphoid  (a»-trag'a-ie-«kaf'oid),  a. 

[<  attragalut  +  ncnpkoid.'}    Pertaining  to  both 

the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  or  navicular 

bone;  connecting  these  two  bones:  as,  the  os- 

trngatoacaphoM  ligament. 
airtragalorJblal  (as-trmg'a-16-ttb'i-Bl).  a.  [< 

attrayatut  +  tibial.]    Pertaining  to  both  tho 

nsin.galua  and  the  tibia:  as, 

articulation. 

aatragal-plane  (aa'tra-gal-plan),  it. 
a  bench-plane  of  the  shape  neces&i 
astragals. 

astragal-tool  (as'tra-gal-tol),  ».  A  turning- 
chisel  with  a  concave  face  for  cutting  astragals. 

«. ;  pi.  attragtili 
one  of  the  ver- 
tebra?, the  ball  of  trie  ankle-joint,  a  die,  an 
architectural  molding,  a  leguminous  plant; 
prob.  from  same  root  as  onriov,  a  bone.  Cf. 
rwfeo-.]  1.  In  </mtf.,  the  tibiale,  or  innermost 
one  of  the  proximal  row  of  tarsal  bones.  In 
mammals  it  artkuUtes  with  the  tllila  and  enters  into  tilt 
lll.lotanal  or  aiiklc->ulnt ;  la  birds  it  b  ankylosed  with 
the.  tibia,  fonuluic  more  or  leas  of  the  tibial  condyles,  and 
entering  Info  the  inedMarsal  or  so-called  tlldoroclalarwil 
Joint  i.r  hnl-loint.  In  loan  and  >oin«  oUisr  maininab  it 
U  kiximi  a*  tho  t*lu«,  liucauj-bunn,  ankl»-t«ios,  or  •Unit 
bone,  licing  the  ii(iprrnnMtlH>na  of  tlw  Uwim  and  cblcBy 
or  entirely  rcc*lun»  the  wibjht  of  Uw  body.  In  »o  far  aa 

'     1.    !Scc  t  " 


»■<  astragalus  (as-trag'a-lus), 

(-11).  \  Or.  aorpayiUsq, 


string  of 

in  classical  architec- 
ture, espcciallr  in 
connection  with  the 
''gg-nml-<lnrt  mold- 
ing ami  hot  ween  tho 
face*  of  different  pro- 
jection of  Ionic  atid  ABM4I1111  CM.AKh,«n«. 
( ortuthlan  eplHtyle 

and  coffering  beams,  (ft)  A  small  plain  convex 
molding,' usually  with  a  fillet  Ixmeath  it,  some- 
between  two 


tliit  U  bom^  upon  the  foot  or  hind  faA. 
i>romom«,  /oof,  anil  Aonkl, 

2.  [i-rn>.]  fNIo]  A  very  large  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Lrguminota;  mostly  low  berUi, 
found  in  all  pnrts  of  the  world  except  Austra- 
lia and  South  Africa,  over  i.oao  ippriea  are  anown 
In  th  old  world,  and  atiotit  aw  In  .North  Ajnt'rlca,  chkclly 
we»t  of  the  Mtulnlppi.  Very  Irw  ar*  of  any  raliic.  A . 
tjvmmif'r  Aiul  a  group  Df  allied  ipcclca,  low  Rpiny  ibmli* 
of  A*i  Min,»r,  Hyria,  and  Persia,  are  the  source  of  the  inim 
tratfacaalh  of  commerce-.  Suam*  of  the  ionic  vpecics  abo 
yield  a  ort  of  manna.  A.  JUwtirui  ia  cultivated  in  aoiite 
part  of  Ewro|io  fur  ita  seeds,  which  are  uted  aa  a  mbititute 
fi*r  i-olfee.  Ill  ttie  t  lilted  Htstei  i«rtern]  npeciea  are  known 
aa  1  cowed,  an,|  are  ]tol*onou*  t.)  anlinala  eathiit  them. 

astrain  i  it-strait'),  prtp.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [<  <t^ 

+  «frfi»«.]  On  tbe  strain;  straining, 
astrakhan(as'tra-kan),  it.  [<  Antrnkha*  (Kusb. 
Astrakhan*),  »  city  and  government  (province) 
of  Kuxata.]  1.  A  name  given  to  skins  with  a 
curled  wool  (the  pelts  of  young  lambs)  obtained 
from  Astrakhan  in  Kuropcan  Bussia. —  2.  A 
roiifch  fabrie  with  a  long  and  closely  curled  pile 
in  imitation  of  the  fur. 

astrakhanite  (as'trn-kan-lt).  n.  [<  Astrakhan 
+  -i/«'J.]  A  variety  of  blOdito  from  the  salt 
1  liken  of  Astrakhan. 

astral  (as'tral),  a.  and  u.  [<  LIj.  attralt*,  <  L. 
antrum,  a  star,  <  Or.  boram;  a  star,  a  constella- 
tion, <  avHip,  u  star,  as  £.  #f«r .-  see  twfer1  and 
ttar.]    I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  stare;  starr}-. 

Aural  ■bowera  eotvrcl  tho  lieavena. 

/Mbjrraar,  Nona  and  Ens.,  I1L  SSI.  (.V.  K.  D.) 

3.  Specifically,  in  thcotophu,  an  epithet  descrip- 
tive of  a  supersensible  substance  supposed  to 
pervade  all  spaco  aud  enter  into  all  bodies; 
odio;  biogenic — astral  body,  in  fiUi»Hi*y.  a  bring 
form  cotnpoaed  of  aatral  fluid ;  a  fttiost,  wraith,  or  double ; 
i. r j  AatraJ  fluid,  i-l;  biogrn.    See  thcae  worda. 

Astral  lamp,  s  lamp  with  nu  annular  rejerroir  for  oil, 
which  b  euliuorted  » Ith  the  wlck-tube  by  two  amall  tuhea. 
Theao  tubes  offer  the  only  oUtrsLtiuu  to  the  uuatge  of 
all  rays  which  fall  between  the  reisrvoir  and  the  Mem  of 
the  lamn-rtand,  the  ahadow  caat  by  lamp*  of  tlw  ordinary 
onoatracUon  being  Uina  In  great  irwaaurr  avoided.— Aa- 
tral aplrlts.  iplrlte  believed.  In  tbo  middle  agca,  to  peo- 
ple the  atara.  They  were  varkmaly  conoHved  aa  fallen  an- 
lieU.  aouU  of  departed  men.  or  apirlU  originating  in  fire, 
SUd  hovrriiw  between  heaven  arid  earth,  and  between 
earth  sod  bell. 
II.  n.  In  theosophy,  an  astral  form  or  body. 

Two  or  more  artreU  will  make  Uila  journey  together. 

-t.  P.  Sirtarlt. 

astrand  (a-strand'),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  or  a.  [< 
as  +  strand.]  Stranded. 

The  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Slall  never  Mem  the  billows  more, 
ltaH'Hcd  te>  h*  rgallar,t  twtMl. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  ii*f/itiwf. 

ScMt,  I.  ,.f  tho  U,  vl.  13. 

autranget,  r.  t.    An  old  spelling  of  rutranifr. 
AstrapiEUa  (as-tra-pe'iis),  a.    [NIj.,  <  Or.  an. 
TfM^atu:.  of  lightuing,  <  ii<rr,ioT^,  lightning.]  A 
genus  of  brachelytrous  lieetles,  of  the  family 
Maphiiiinuia: 

astraphobia  (as-trs-fo'bi-il),  h.    [XL.,  <  fir. 
(iTTporj;,  var.  of  aimpozi/,  ertfMzij,  thumlir  ami 
epithet  descriplivt,  of  a  tarsal  bone  of  some  rep"-   l*'''»'i>K.  +  <  fM,  \™ ■]    In  j«tfA»/., 

tnes.asaeroeo.Ule,  supposed  to  represent  an    n^bid  dread  of  thunder  and  lightning. 


used  lwtween  the 
capital  and  the  shaft  of  classic  orders,  except 
the  Greek  Doric,  and  in  many  other  positions 
in  classic,  medieval,  and  later  styles.    See,  cut 
under  eotnmn.    Also  called  bead. — 2.  A  convex 
molding  encircling  a  cannon  near  the  mouth: 
not  present  on  modern  guns. — 3.  In  carp.,  one 
of  the  rabbeted  bars  which  hold  the  panes  of  a 
wiudow. — 4.  In  anal.,  tho  astragalus, 
astragalar  (a*-trag'a-)«r).  a.    [(.attragalut  + 
-ar.]   Pertaining  to  tho  astragalus, 
astragali,  n.   Plural  of  nvtlrnjjrt/w. 
Astragalinos  (as-trag-a-K'nus),  s.  [XL.,  <<w- 
tragaTnt  +  •inut.]  An  old  and  disused  name  of 
come  European  siskin,  linnet,  or  thistle-bird. 

In  1K6I  it  was  used  by  J.  Cabanla  aa  a  genus  name  of  Hie 
American  t'diMachea,  such  aa  A.  IriMu,  the  common  gold- 
finch or  Uilatlo-lilrd  of  tho  United  Ntatea,  A.  }»«iir„,,  the 
Arkansas  goldSneh,  etc 
astragalocalcanea,  a.   Plural  of  antragalocal- 


airtri  ctl  ven  ess 

ated  tail,  like  a  magpie's,  paired  lateral  crests 
on  the  head,  and  the  whole  plumage  brilliantly 
iridescent.  A,  si'jrn,  or  A.  auUtrit,  b  tbo  pan»il*r-i>ii', 
also  known  as  the  Ihnifuparabl*. 
astraughtt  (as-tr»t'),  p.  a.  [Substituted  for 
distraught,  q.  v.]  Distracted;  distrauKhi; 
aghast,  (folding. 

astraungW  (as-trinj*),  r.  t.    An  old  form  of 

r»tra*gt. 

astrayt  ( a-str*').  f.  »*.  [<  ME.  as  fro.  ten,  only  in 
pp.  ngtraird  (after  OF.  ettrait,  titrayA,  whence 
also  appar.  the  ME.  adj.:  see  attrau,  o.),  or  by 
aphercsis  sfrnies  (>  E.  stray),  <  OK.  estraier, 
stray,  prob.  s=  Pr.  eirtrnotiar,  <  late  ML.  erfrafa- 
gart,  <  L.  extra,  without,  out ,  +  1'ayjarf,  wander : 
see  cstraragant.  See  eafrny  and  arrny,  which 
are  doublets  of  asfray.]  To  go  out  of  the  right 
way;  go  astray;  stray. 

astray  (a-stra  ),  adr.  and  a.  [<  ME.  astray, 
aetraic,  iutraye  (also,  and  earlier  in  recorded 
date,  by  expansion  and  adaptation,  o  ttrai, 
on  gtray,  an  the  ttrafc;  mod.  E.  aa  if  a'  + 
gtray),  also  asfrrryry,  (  OF.  Mtraie",  e&lraye', 
strayed  (ef.  ME.  astraied),  pp.  of  cgfritsfr,  iw- 
frayer,  go  astray:  see  osfraji,  r.  The  word  la 
thus  orig.  a  p.  a.,  later  assimilated  to  tho  form 
of  a  prep.  pbr.  like  anWri,  etc.  Cf.  a%Al>  and 
aslope.]  Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper  place, 
either  literally  or  figuratively ;  wandering. 

Thou  shall  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  Ilia  sheep  go 
•urniii,  sixl  hide  thyself  from  lliem.  DetlL  Xlll.  I. 

The  iraidea  would  purposely  lead  the  Caatflians  ajfrow. 
Slid  ilividve  Uiem  Ul  niorasstw.  Baucnft,  Hist.  V.H.,  l.4£. 
Wrth  eyes  aMnjf,  she  told  mechanic  bea«la, 

Imrttl,  OaUtedraL 

astrer,  »•  [E.  dial,  abutter,  in  aiuterland,  a.  v., 
early  mod.  E.  rrjtfirr,  'latere,  <  ME.  •nsfrr,  ( OF. 
autre,  autre  (ML.  antrum),  mod.  F.  dtrr,  a 
hearth;  origin  unknown.]   A  hearth;  a  home. 

Astraa,  s.    Sen  .-IsfrtRt. 

aatroan  (as-trcj'an),  <t.  [<  L.  *a*fr«r»i»,  <  Or. 
am/xiinc,  iH-rtainliig  to  a  star,  <  Am-owr,  a  star.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  stars.  Also  spelled  o»- 
/ravis.  [Knre.] 

F.veey  Star  In  Heaven  Is  rnlnnli'd  and  r.  plciilsh',1  with 
rflwrwtn  InhabitanU.  Houvtl,  letters,  ill.  S. 

astreated  (as'tre-a-tcd),  p.  a.  [<  LL.  as  if 
•a<fTra/it»,  pp.  of  'attreare,  only  in  ppr.  attreant, 
gleam  like  a  star,  <  rufrtiiw,  a  star:  seeosfratj 
FiirniBhed  with  star-like  ornameuts.  Imp.  JHeU 

Astreidae,  n.  pi.   See  Jftraida. 

astrelablat.  ».  One  of  various  Middle  Eng- 
lish spellings  of  attrvlabe. 

Astrelata  (as-trel'a-tj),  a.   See  (Kitrtlata. 

astriet  (as-trikt'),  r.  (.  [<  L.  aitrietut,  pp.  of 
astrinqerr,  draw  close :  see  attringt.]  If.  To 
bind  fast ;  confine.  Hall. —  2.  In  &»t»  late, 
to  limit.  See  antrittion,  3.— 8.  To  constrict; 
contract.  [Rare.] 

The  solid  porta  were  to  be  relaxed  or  aarrtcfad. 

[Hare.] 


4,  To  constrain;  restrict. 


i»i/i».--f  t.> 
.Sir  H\ 


forma  of 


ragalocAlcanr^Caa-trag'a-l^kal-ia'ny-al), 

a.   Pertaiulug  to  tbe  astragaiocaleatieum. 
aatragalocalcaneum  (a»-trag'a-ld-knl-ka'ne- 
um),  a.;  pi.  attraaaloealeanea  (■*).   [<  aslrogii- 
lut  +  caleaneum.)  A  bone  of  tti'e  U 
senting  both  the  astragalus  and  the 
as  in  lizards  and  birds,  it  i>  supposed  also  to  Include 
the  navlculare.  in  t»rao  raaea  at  lea«t,  and  thus  to  repre- 
sent tho  wbole  proiimal  row  ,<(  uraal  Ume*.   In  some 
llxards.  aa  meniliers  «>f  tlie  genus  Vfirnnu*,  it  is  verylar^e, 
ptrrfectty  dUtinet.  extemled  trantversely,  Imt  little  back- 
ward, and  morably  artK-ulaled  with  tlie  tibia,  llbula,  and 
disUl  tarsal  lnuea. 
aatragaloid  (as-traj?'a-loid).  a.    [<  aatragatu* 
+  -out.]    In  a»at.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  as- 
tragalus. 

astragalomancy  (as-trag'a-lo  man-si).  it.  [< 
tir.  «<rTr»j}o/.nj-,  a  die,  +  /unmo,  divinatiou;  cf. 
i?rr(«;o>o,-jni'r(f,  a  diviner  from  dice  (urirrtf,  a 
fliviner,  a  prophet):  seo  aafrrt^rj/fsA.]  Divina- 
tion by  menus  of  huckle-bones  or  dice. 

astragalonavicularJas-trag'a-lo-na-vik'u-llir). 
<t.  nnd  w.   [<  aetragalHB  +  n«ric«i/nr.]  I.  a.  An 


Tlie  mind  b 
Uwiught. 

Formerly  also  adttriet. 
astrictt  (aa-trikt'),  a.    [<  L.  astrietu*,  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]   Brought  into  small  compass ;  com- 
pendious; concise. 

astricted  (aa-trik'ted),  p.  a.  Bestrioted.  See 
attrietinn,  3.    Formerly  also  adxtricted. 
astriction  (as-trik'shon),  a.   [<  L.  attrictio(»-), 


s,  as  a  erocoiule,  suppose.!  t 
itgalus  and  a  navicular  bon< 


rpresei 
comliiiicd. 


The  tarsus  presents,  proximall),  an  iHfrMwoi-iMi  ««(«r 
n.-.  //Kj-ie,,,  AMf  Vert.,  p  «X 

II.  «.  A  bone  of  the  tarsus.    8.-*  I. 
The  distil  end  of  the  aatra^^-n-ie.^^r. 

Hsuriey.  Anal.  Vert,  p.  Kl. 


Astrapia,  (as-trap'i-*). ».  [NL.,  <  (Jr.  offraonor, 
var.  of  iKTr/Ktrrn/Df,  of  lightning.  <  o<rr^wir)y,  light- 
ning.] A  genus  of  sturaoid  passerine  birds  of 
New  (luinea,  sometimes  located  in  the  family 
Sturnidat  next  to  JfriNHoorfio,  sometimes  referred 
to  the  1'araduvida,  having  a  very  long 


a  power  of  contracting,  <  attringert,  pp.  attric- 
fir*,  contract:  see  osfrtnor.]  If.  Restriction; 
obligation. 

Of  marriage  lie  b  the  author  and  the  witness;  yet 
bene-  will  mrf  follow  any  divine  culruHna  mm  than 
what  is  subordinate  to  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  the  main 
good  of  either  party.       JfiAon,  Divorce,  xiii.  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  In  med. :  (a)  The  act  of  binding  close  or  com- 
pressing with  ligatures,  (ft)  A  contraction  of 
parts  by  applications ;  the  stopping  of  hemor- 
rhages, (r)  Constipation. — 3.  In  Scots  latr, 
the  obligation  imposed  bv  the  servitude  of 
thirlago,  by  which  certain  lauds  are  restricted 
to  the  use  of  a  particular  mill  for  the  grin.liug 
of  grain.    Soe  thirlagt. 

r  ormerly  also  adstriction. 
astrictive  (as-trik'liv),  a.     [<  L.  attnclu*, 
pp.  (see  ovrfnW),  +  -frr;  sr  F.  n#frtcfi/.]  1. 
Binding;  obligatory.  —  2.  Tending  to  contract 
or  draw  together;  astringent;  styptic. 
Helm  sodden.  It  b  aafrieJirc.  and  will  strengthen  a  v 


Formerly  also  adttrietirt. 
astrictlvene«8  <ii*-trik't iv.nes),  n.  [<  attriettte 
+  -nr*t,]    The  quality  of  being  astrictive. 


Digitized  by  Googl 


astrictory 

astrictoryt  (a*-trik'tA-ri),  a.   [<  L.  nttrietoritu, 

binding,  <  astrictua,  pp.  of  astringere:  see 

astringe.]  Astringent;  binding:  apt  to bind, 
astride  ,H-«tri.i'),^>rYji.jf*r.»*n(ir.orn.  [< 

+  MtruteT]   With  one  lei;  on  each  »ide  of  some 

object ;  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 
Placed  srtniaV  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade,  /feoff, 
astriferoust  ( na-trif Vrus),  a.    [<  L.  astri/er, 

star-bearing,  <  antrum,  a  itar,  +  ferrt  =  E. 

fccor1.]  Bearing  or  containing  star*,  /ttounf. 
astrigerooat  (as-trlj'e,-"").  «•   [<  I'-  astriger, 

star-bearing,  <  cutrum,  a  star,  +  gerere,  bear.] 

Bearing  stant.  Bailey. 

astrild  (as'trild),  ».  T<  Astrilda Estrelda :  aee 
Jistreltla.]  A  bird  of  the  genus  Estrelda  (which 
see ):  as,  the  gray  astrild,  Estrelda  cinerra. 

astringo  (as-trinj').  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  astringed, 
ppr.  astringlng.  [Early  mod.  E.  aliio  ailstringe, 
<  L.  attriugert,  adstAngere,  draw  close,  con- 
tract, <  ad,  to,  +  stringere,  bind  fast,  strain : 
aee  ajttriet,  and  stringent,  strict,  and  strain.] 
L  traiu.  1.  To  compress;  bind  together;  con- 
strict [Hare.] 
Which  contraction  .  .  .  tutrinijrth  the  molatan  at  the 

brain,  ilid  thereby  eeiidclli  t<-«n  Inlo  tfi.J  ey«s, 

Jlsnm.  hat.  Mist,  .714. 

fit.  Figuratively, to  oblige;  constrain;  bind  by 
obligation. 

j£.  intra**.  To  become  solid;  congeal.  Hot. 

astrlngency  (as-trin'jgn-ai),  n.  [=  F.  astrin- 
gonee;  <  astringent :  aee  -ence,  -ency.]  The 
quality  of  being  astringent;  especially,  that 
property  in  certain  substances  by  which  they 
cause  contraction  of  soft  or  relaxed  parts  of 
the  body:  as,  the  antringenej/  of  acids  or  bitters. 

astringent  (a*-trin'jent),a.  and  a.  [mF.  ajfrin- 
gen t,  C L.  astringen(i-)s,  adstringen\t-)s,  ppr.  of 
astringere,  adttringere,  draw  close,  contract:  see 
astrinpe.]  J_  a.  Binding;  contracting;  con- 
strictive; styptic. 
A  gtri-nfrtlKimiK  an.l  u  <f rin<Tnt  dirt. 

ArtmUiHol,  Ailments. 

TX.  *.  A  substance  which  contracts  tho  tis- 
anes and  canals  of  Uie  body,  condensing  the 
soft  solids,  and  thereby  checking  or  diminish- 
ing excessive  discharges,  as  of  blood.  The  chief 
asteingrnta  m  the  inlne-rat  acuta,  alum,  lime-water,  chalk, 
•alu  of  cop|ier,  tine.  Iron,  lead,  anil  ailver,  and  among* 
.  vegetables  catechu,  kino,  oak-bark,  and  galla  Vegetable 
astringent*  owe  tuelr  cflk-scy  u>  tlie  preae-Dc*  of  tanaln. 

Fonnerlv  also  adstringent. 
astringently  (as-trin'jeut-li).  arfr.  In  an  astrin- 
gent manner. 

aatringer  (as'trin-jcr),  n.    Sec  austringcr. 

aatrite  (as'trit),  n.  [<  LL.  astrihs,  also  atteri- 
tes,  <  Gr.  atrrrpiTiK,  a  brilliant  precious  stone,  < 
otrrijp,  astar:  sec  osier1.]  Any  radiated  orstar- 
like  fossil,  as  one  of  tho  detached  articulations 
of  fossil  encrinites;  star-atone.  See  enerinite. 
Also  atterite  and  astroite. 

astro-.  [<  Gr.  oar/io-,  combining  form.of  iorpov, 
a  star:  see  astral  and  aster*.]  The  initial  cle- 
ment in  many  compound  scientific  terms  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  star. 

Astrocarynm  (as-tro-ka'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ur. 
iffrfxn;  a  star,  +  mi/nov,  a  nut.1    A  genus  of 

{■alms  from  10  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  beanti- 
nl  pinnated  leaves,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts 
of  America.  The  twins  arc  covered  with  atllf  and  aharp 
spinet,  often  a  foot  In  length.  The  seed  la  Incloaed  In  a 
hard  atony  nnt,  and  that  la  enveloped  by  a  Seahy  flhrona 
pericarp.  The  cattle  iif  the  upper  Amaann  fee^l  on  the 
teahy  pericarp  of  A.  S/Hrvmunt.  Tbe  wood  of  A.  Ayri 
is  much  uaed  for  howa  and  for  otlur  purpoaea,  aiul  the  Bbera 
of  the  leave*  of  A.  Tatncmd  are  Qaed  for  flalUnu-neta. 

aatrofelf,  astrophelf,  b.  TFound  only  in  8pen- 
scrasquoted.  It  is  in  tho  first  instance  n]i|.ur.  a 
manipulated  form  of  asphtxlel  {affodtL,  daffodil) 
simulating  L.  astrum,  a  star,  and/cf,  gall  ('bit- 
ter'). In  the  second  instance  the  name  is 
profesaedlv  taken  from  "  Astrofthtl"  (Sir  Philip 
Sidney),  the  subject  of  the  elegy  of  that  name 
and  of  another  elegy  (by  Matthew  Roydou) 
printed  with  it;  in  the  latter  also  writte'n  As- 
tropkitl  ("Our  Astrophill  did  Stella  love"),  as 
if  i  lit.  iorpov,  L.  astntm,  a  star  (' Stella,'  'star- 
light'), +  *x?Jif,  loving.]  A  name  applied  by 
Spenser  to  some  bitter  herb. 

My  little  fluefce,  whom  carat  I  lov'd  to  well. 
AihI  aocit  to  hede  wllll  fatni  icruMt'  tluit  btcw, 
•"cede  jr  hrncifinrth  on  l.litcr  A-infOU. 
And  itliUtlng  Kniallasr,  anil  uiuarrrle  Kew. 

.S/^naer,  UnphriaxU.  I.  UH. 
That  hearlw  of  am  Marliicllt  la  cald  by  najne, 
Of  othera  Fmtliia,  tlwaith  n.4  »o  well : 
Knt  thou,  when  r»rr  thou  do««t  nmle  the  «juiw, 
hu  day  forth  *.  call  It  a.ih,,M. 

.S;»nj«er.  A«tn>phr),  I,  1B0. 

(as-troj'e-ni),  «.    [<  Or.  ampor,  a 
•,  +  -ytitta,  generation:  see  lr<<iy.J  The 


of  the 
H.  Open- 


Sit  Fraaela  Draltc'a  AimUhe. 
Royal  Naval  College.  En^Und. 
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theory  of  the  creation 
celestial  bodies ;  stellar  cosmogony. 
cer.  Also  astrogony. 
astrognosT  (tts-trog'n6-si),  a.  [<  Or.  impov, 
a  star,  +■  )»«J<r,  knowledge:  see  gnoitieA 
Knowledge  of  the  stars,  especially  of  the  fixed 
stars,  in  respect  to  their  names,  magnitudes, 
situations,  etc. 

astrogonic  (as-tro-gon'lk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

to  aatrogony  or  astrogeny. 
astrogony  (as-trog'o-ni),  n.    [<  Gr.  iorpov,  a 

star,  +  -><wia,  generation-:  see  -s«njf.]  Same 

as  astrogeny. 

aBtrogTaphy  ( as-trog'ra-fi),  n.  [<Gr.  itrrpw,  a 
star,  +  -}papia,  <  )pa<f(t»,  write,  describe.]  A 
description  of,  or  the  art  of  describing  or  map- 
ping, the  stars. 

astroid  (as'troid),  n.  [<  Gr.  atrrpotiAfc,  star- 
like,  <  AoTpor,  a  star,  +  t'tiaf,  form,  likeness. 
Of.  asteroid.']  1.  In  her.,  same  as  mullet. —  2. 
A  plane  curve  of  tho  sixth  class  and  fmtrth  or- 
der, having  two  conjugate  diameters  of  a  conic 
and  tho  line  at  infinity  as  inflectional  tangent*. 

astroite  (as'trv-it),  a.  [<  L.  n*froite«  (Pliny), 
an  unknown  precious  stone,  <  Gr.  •aorpoirTh-,  < 
iorpov,  a  star.   Cf.  astrite.]   Same  as  attritt. 

astrolabe  (as'tr^-lab),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
astrolaby,  attnAoby,  etc.,  <  WE.  astrolabe,  astro- 
labie,  astrelabie,  aslrolabrt,  etc., <  OK.  astrolabe, 
mod.  F.  astrolabe,  < 
ML.  astrolabium,  <  Gr. 
aarpoAajiw  (sc.  bp)avm; 
instrument),  an  astro- 
labe, prop,  netit.  of 
'aarpaia^oe,  lit.  taking 
stars,  <  iorpov,  a  star,+ 
XaujiAvtrv,  /.a^tiv,  take.] 
1.  An  obsolete  astro- 
nomical instrument  of 
different  forma,  used 
for  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  stars, 
and  for  tho  solution 
of  other  problems  in 
astronomy.  The  name 
waa  applied  to  any  liulni- 
tnent  with  a  Kradualed  circle 
or  circle*,  hat  loore  especial- 
ly to  one  intended  to  be  held  in  tlw  hand.  Some  aatrw 
labee  were  armlllary  aphere*  of  cocii|>licale<l  ronMractlon, 
while  others  were  plaitl«phere4  Intended  to  measure  the 
altltuda  only.  One  nf  the  moat  IniporUnl  uara  of  the  u 
tmlabo  waa  In  navigation,  for  which  It  waa  auperarded  by 
lladley'a  quadrant  s»d  acjUnL 

My  art  cannot  err ; 
If  It  does,  I'll  burn  my  oxrulode. 

Jfiuaiitoer,  City  Madam.  1L  i 

S.  A  stereographlc  projection  of  the  sphere, 
cither  upon  the  plane  of  tho  equator,  the  eye 
being  supposed  to  be  in  tho  polo  of  the  world, 
or  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye 
being  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  tho  equi- 
noctial and  the  horizon. 

astrolabyt,  n.   Same  as  astrolalie. 

astTolatry  {aa-trol'a-tri),  t».  [=F.  astroldtrie, 
<  Gr.  doTpot',  a  star,  +  Aafpeia,  worship:  see  la- 
tria.  Cf.  idolatry.]  Worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  stars,  the  sun,  etc. 

astrolithology  (as'tro-U-thol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
iorpov,  a  star,  -t-  ^toc,  a  stone,  +  -foyia,  <  /i- 
ytiv,  speak:  see  -alogy.  Cf.  lithology.]  The 
scientific  study  of  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones. 

astrologer  (as-troP6-jer),  n.  [<  MK.  astrolo- 
ger, -ere  (with  suffix  -er  as  in  astronomer,  etc. ; 
cf.  a*trologian),(  L.  astrologus,i  Gr.  ampu/6- 
>of.  an  astronomer,  later  an  astrologer:  see 
astrology.]  If.  An  astronomer;  an  ob& 
of  tho  stars. 

A  worthy  flnloyr.  by  per»)«vtlv«  itbuM't.  hath  found  in 
the  Man  many  Ihlnsa  unknown  to  the  antU'iita.  Halntfh. 

S.  One  who  ])rofesses  to  determine  the  influence 
of  tho  stare  on  persons,  events,  qualities,  etc. 
Adrvliyvri  that  future  fate*  foreshow.  S'ope. 

astrologiant  (as-tro-16'ji-an),  n.  [<  ME.  astro- 
logien,  <  OF.  nstrologien  =  Pr.  astrotogian,  <  LL. 
astrologia,  astrologj-;  L.,  astronomy:  see  as  fro  J- 
ogy  and  -an.]    Same  as  astrologer. 

artrologlc  (as-tro-loj'ik),  a.  Same  as  astrologi- 
cal :  as,  "no  astrol'iaic  wizard,"  Vrytlrn. 

astrological  (as-tro-loj'i-kal),  a.  (<  Gr.  liorpo- 
Aoyisjtt,  <  aarpnijr/ia :  see  astrology.]  Pertain- 
ing to  astrology;  professing  or  practising  as- 
trolocy. 

astrologtcally  (as-try-loj'i-kal-i),  ndr.  In  an 
ustroloKieal  manner ;  by  means  of  or  according 
to  aslrolog-y. 

astrologiae  (as-trol'v-Bit).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
astrological,  p|«r.  astroUgicing.  [<  astrology  + 
-I.T.]   I.  iNfraas.  To  practise  astrology. 


TX  fruit*.  Toascertain  by  means  of  astrology. 
Also  spelled  astrotogise. 
astrolCMfJUt  (aa'tn)-log),  a,    [Karlv  moil.  E. 
and  ME.  astrotog,  <  F.  astrotogue,  <  L.  aitrolo- 
gas,  <  Gr.  dorpo/oj-of :  see  astrology.]   An  as- 
trologer.   If  Vrfey. 

astrology  (as-trof'6-ji),  n.  [<  ME.  astrology, 
astrologte,  <  OF.  astrotogie  s  Sp.  attrologia  — 
Pg.  It.  astrologia,  K.  L.  attrologia,  K  Gr.  ao7i*->/x>- 
)ia,  astronomv,  later  astrology,  <  aorpo).6yo^,  ati 
astronomer,  lit.  speaking  about  stars, <  iorim.  a 
sUr,  +  '/ftitv,  speak :  see  -ology.)  1 .  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  tho  stars ;  practical  astronomy; 
astronomy  in  its  earliest  form.   The  una  It  now 

restricted  In  nkt-aning  to  the  paendo-acleuoe  or  art  prop, 
crly  called  iRUnufaiK  a#fruMKry,  which  aaaumea  thai  lm' 
ln^iienly  boillea  exert,  arcunlinK  to  their  relative  poeh 
tt-jna  at  certain  tlinea,  a  direct  Influence  upon  human 
life  and  destiny,  and  which  propoeea  to  .1.  terming  In  any 
given  ca»c  what  this  Inllurnre  la,  and  tbiu  to  foretell 


the  future.   Thiu,  on«'»  tem|>Tanient  waa  ascribed  to  the 
planet  under  which  he  waa  bom,  aa  «irumin<  from  Sal. 
Kri.,  »r.nf  from  JupUsr,  wereut 
and  the  virtues  of  herb*,  genu,  i 
pined  to  be  due  to  their  rolhlK  pll 

2f.  An  old  name  for  the  plant  bistort,  Poly- 
gonum Bis  tor  ta.^  Horary  astrology,  that  branch  of 
The  art  which  shows  ltow  to  anawcr  ^ueatlont  by  the  figure 
of  the  heavens  at  th«  moment  when  the  iineaUon  artaea. — 
Judicial  astrology,  that  branch  of  astrology  which  pro- 
teases to  foretell  human  an'alra.  The  tiracllce  of  tudLda] 
aatrotiMyy  waa  forlihUlen  under  the  aeverest  nenaitlea  by 
the  Jewlah,  Roman,  and  canon  laws,  aa  Implying  idolatry 
or  lwrvey  (equivalent  to  high  treason),  anil  falllna;  under 
the  itreater  eicomraunination.-  Natural  astrology,  (a) 
Astrology  applied  to  determining  the  destiny  of  a  person 
from  Ui«  conflguraUoa  of  the  ptaoaU  at  bis  birth,  (h) 

etc. 

Astrolophid*  (as-trtdof'l^l),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
iorpov,  a  star,  +  ?Js>ort  a  crest,  +  -4da.]  A 
genus  of  radlolarians,  representing  a  special 
family,  the  Astralophitlidit. 

Astrolophidida  (as'trA-lfi-fid'l-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Astrolophida  +  -Ida-.]  A  family  of 
acantharian  radlolarians  with  a  skeleton  hav- 
ing a  varying  number  of  spicules;  irregularly 
distributed,  consisting  of  the  genera  Astro- 
lophida and  Lithoiophida :  synonymous  with 
Aetinellida.  Haeelei. 

astromancy  (as'tro-man-«ri),  u.  [<  Gr.  iorpo- 
navrtia,  <  iorpov,  a  star,  +  »ovrr/a,  divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  stars ;  astrology. 

astToineteorological  (as'tr6-me't*-o-ro-loj'i- 
kal ),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  astromcteorology. 

astrometeorologist  (as'tro-mo'te-o-rol'o-jist », 
n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practises  astromo- 
teorology. 

astrometeorology  (as'tro-inc'tj-o-rol'o-ji),  n. 
f<  Gr.  impov,  a  star,  +  wrrupnfMy'm,  meteorol- 
og>- :  see  mctrorology.]  1.  The  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  the  weather  and  its  changes  from 
the  aspects  and  configurations  of  tbe  moon  and 
stars:  a  branch  of  natural  astrology.— 2.  Prog- 
nostication of  the  weather  from  the  i 
of  tbe  heavenly  bodi< 

astrometeT  (as-trom'e-ter),  ii.  [<  Gr.  iorpov, 
a  star,  +  ptrpov,  a  measure.]  Au  instrument 
designed  to  measure  the  relation,  brightness, 
or  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  u  wan  in- 
vented by  Mr  John  YlrracheL  By  It  an  Image  of  Jupiter, 
tbe  moon,  or  aome  other  object  of  recognised  brightness 
la  hruujrJit  into  direct  comparlaoti  with  n  a  tar,  an  that  atar 
and  Image  are  aecu  in  tlw  aaiuc  direction.  Ity  ndjnattng 
the  illatam  e  of  (be  Image  so  that  It  anpeara  equal  In 
brlghtneaa  to  the  atar,  aixl  by  Rieaaairing  Uaia  diatance.  the 
Inatcr  of  the  atar  ka  roaillly  deteriniited. 

astrometry  (as-trom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  iorpov, 
a  star,  +  -prrpia,  <  plyMv,  a  measure.]  The  art 
of  determining  by  measurement  tho  apparent 
relative  mAgnitudo  of  the  stars. 

Astronesthos  (as-tro-ne»'thet),  ti.  fNL..  irreg. 

<  ioroor,  a  star,  +  »'ot%,  clothing.]  The  tvpical 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Astronetthuur. 

Astroneathldaj(as-lrri-ne8'thl-de),  n.pl.  [XL., 

<  Astronexthe*  +  -ida?.]  A  family  of  fishes,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Astronesthts.  Tl»cy  have  a 
clavlfonn  body :  the  aupruiuaxitlariea  a*  well  aa  totem uu- 
lUaoca  enter  Into  the  upfier  arch  of  the  aiuutb:  a  hyoid 
barncl  la  .Icvch^oed ;  the  dorval  fin  la  In  advance  of  tlw 
anal :  ami  thctc  la  an  ailipov  fin. 

astronomer  (as-tron'o-mer),  m.  [<  ME.  ««fr«n- 
omer,  earlier  aatronontyer  (with  suffix  -rr,  cf. 
aHlronomian),  <  L.  astronomia:  see  astrtmonty 
and  -crl,  and  cf.  astrologer.]  1.  One  who  Is 
versed  in  astronomy;  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  stars;  a  student  of  the  laws  of  the  heav- 
enly Itodles,  or  the  principles  by  which  their 
motions  are  regulated,  with  their  various  phe- 
nomena.—2f.  An  astrologer:  as,  "astronomrr* 
foretell  it^"  Shak.,  T.  and  ('.,  v.  1.  Astronomsr 
title  ol  the  aattwuxiter  in  charye  of  any 


ol  the  llreenwtch  . 
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astronoml&n 

astronomiant  (as-tro-no'mi-an),  «.  (<  ME.  as- 
trtmomwH,  astronomi/i  n,  <  OY.  astronomicn  = 
I'r.  iintroHomiait,  <  Mi.,  ma  if  "astronomianus,  < 
I..  iiDtrmuimia :  see  astronomy  and  -an.]  An 
astronomer;  any  one  having  knowledge  of  the 
stars. 

Aitrauatniaiu  cimie  frucii  tile  EuL     WftWC,  Mat,  1L  1. 

astronomic  (as-trij-notn'ik),  a.  [=  F.  astrono- 
mique,  <  L.  astnmomictu),  <  Or.  aerpotmiusic,  < 
aorpompia,  astronomy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
astronomy:  ax.  a»trt>namic  facts. 

astronomical  (a».trA-nom'i-lral),  a.  [<  astro- 
nomic +  -<i/.]  Pertaining  or  related  to  astron- 
omy ;  connected  with  or  relating  to  astronomic 
observation  or  research — Astronomical  chronol- 
ogy. .Sec  rAroii'Vi../*.— Astronomical  clock,  a  clock 
which  keeps  sidereal  time.  -  Astronomical  column, 
day,  horizon, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Astronomical  lan- 
tern, a  lamp  having  a  glass  or  paprr  screen  on  which  a 
celestial  map  t»  drawn.— Astronomical  signs,  the  signs 
of  on  awllar, — Astronomical  year.  Km  year. 

astronomically  (as-try-nom'i-knt-i),  aelt.  In 
an  astronomical  manner:  by  means  of  astron- 
omy, or  according  to  astronomic  principles  or 
methods. 

astronomicont  (as-trfl-nom'Mcon),  n.  [<  Or. 
wrrpowfutcav,  iieut.  of  aarpwouik^c :  sec  astro- 
nomic]   A  treatise  on  the  stars, 

astronomies  (as-tro-noni'iks),  a.  [Pi.  of  as- 
tronomic: see  -ics.]  Astronomy. 

11m  lawa  ot  Gravitation,  Static*.  Acoustic*,  ("hemic*. 
Optica.  Pneumatic*.  Magnetic*,  Alnmmtut  .  .  .  are  all 
reiluclble  to  numerical  langiuure. 

tl.  />.  Ituaniuum,  Creative  Week,  p.  310,  App. 

astronomin  (as-tron'o-miz),  r.  i. ;  prct.  and 
pp.  asfrono»ii.-c(f,  ppr.  astronoM&ng.  (<  Or. 
airrpoiw/u'Cro'i  study  astronomy,  be  an  astrono- 
mer^ <Krrpo»^of,  astronomer:  see  nstnmomii.'} 
To  study  astronomy;  apply  the  principles' of 
astronomy.  Also  spelled  <u>ft*ouoMUf . 
They  nwfn>.s>.iu-:r.l  III  cavce. 

.sir  T.  Dntene,  ChrUt.  Mor.,  tt.  7. 

astronomy  (ns-tron'o-iiii),  M.  [<  ME.  astrono- 
mic, astronemie  (alsoeoutr.  astrony),  <  OP.  astro- 
nomic, <  L.  astronomin,  <  (Jr.  aorpovofoa,  astron- 
omy, <  airr/ion^iuc,  an  astronomer,  lit.  'star-ar- 
ranging' (with  ref.  to  classifying  or  mapping 
the  stars  or  constellations),  <  iarpor,  a  star,  + 
Wurrr,  distribute,  arrange:  see  nomcj  1.  The 
science  which  describes  the  heavenly  bodies 
ami  explains  their  apparent  motions,  etc .  iiiat 
part  of  the  tctcisctt  which  give*  a  description  ot  the  mo- 
tions, figures,  period*  nt  revolution,  and  other  phenomena 
of  tin*  heavenly  bodies  ta  called  tiefriittiee  tutrmunmu;  that 
part  whteh  tcachea  how  to  observe  their  motions,  figures, 
jkrrtodical  revolutions,  distances,  etc..  and  how  to  (ue  the 
neeeaaary  Instruments,  la  celled  prwtient  astronomy ;  end 
that  {Hiri  which  explains  the  caueee  of  their  Motions,  ami 
demonstrate*  the  lawt  hy  which  those  cause*  operate,  la 
termed  pkyriatt  a*f  rollouts*. 
2f.  Astrological  skill. 

Not  (rum  the  star*  do  I  ray  Judgment  pluck. 
And  yet  inethlnkii  1  have  iMfmituns**. 

SKai.,  Sonnets,  xtv 

Nautical  astronomy.   Sec  nsufinsL 
Astropecten  (as-tro-pek'ten),  n.    [NL..  <  Or. 
ioT(*n',  Htar,  +  L.  pectcn,  comb:  see  I'erten.]  A 
genus  of  starfishes,  typical  of  the  family  Attro- 
ftcctinida. 

Astropectinida  (as'tro-pek-tin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Attropccten  (-<»»-)  4-  -«f<r.)  A  family  of 
starfishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Aatropcctcn. 
They  have  a  ibtrml  skeleton  tormed  of  raited  ossicles  anil 
Miinewhat  Irregular,  the  teeth  aatlhmt  from  the  ventral 
surfsce,  no  anna,  no  Intcrhrachial  system,  nnd  the  anilKi- 
laera  liiaerial  and  conie.  Tile  family  Include*  tile  genera 
Aitrvpeeten,  Luutia,  and  Ci"H»ti*cwt. 

astrophelt,  n.   See  astrofet. 

Astrophiura  (asMro-fi-u'rfi),  n.  [NL..  <  Or. 
uorour,  a  star,  +  NL.  (tf/hiura,  q.  v.l  A  genus 
of  sand-stars  representing  a  generalized  form, 
typical  of  the  family  Astrophiurida: 

AstrophiuridiB  (as'tro-fi-u  ri-de),  ».;>/.  [Nli., 
<  A»trophinra  +  -Met.  J  A  family  of  sand-stars, 
order  tlphiuroirlca,  t  vpified  by  Attroptnuru.  Tin  y 
have  anun,  with  nn  ii|ihlurisd  diak.  inelndcl  in  a  pen- 
hujonal  tuidy,  a  very  tiroad  iiiterbrachial  cavily,  anttiuU- 
era]  pore*  *e|mrattit  by  septa  |icrprndictllar  !<■  th-,  nnn, 
and  t)ie  ural  armature  ultlnwt  teeth. 

astrophotography  (as'trd-fiVtog'ra-fi),  »,  [< 
tlr.  /torpor,  a  star,  +  puotwjrophy.]  The  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  delineation  or 
record  of  solar  spots,  the  moon's  disk,  the 
planets,  and  the  constellations,  and  to  other 
n-tronomii-al  ends. 

astrophotometer  <as'tro-fo-tom'e-ter),  n.  [< 
(Sr.  onr/Kir,  a  Btar,  +  Que  (our-),  light,  T  furpov, 
a  measure:  see  photometer.']  A  device  fittevl  to 
a  Icli-Kcope  for  comparing  tho  brightness  of  a 
st.-ir  with  ii  standard  light.  , 

astrophotometrical  (as'tru-f<Vt(i-tnet'ri-kal), 
u.  IVrtaiiiing  In  the  astrophototueter  or  its 


Oml  Skeleton  n(S>lT- 
/A»/^M,  mm  i^ihliinsn, 
wen  ffoi*  »IUnn. 

J.  J,  venebral  or  aslat 
ossicles  vt  tsy .  t.  luter- 
ainbuUcral  pwca*;  /. 
torus  anipjUm:  a,  post 
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use ;  obtained  or  made  by  means  of  tho  astro- 

plicildmetiT. 

astrophyllite  (as-trfi-fil'It),  n.  [<  Or.  oirrpor, 
a  star,  +  $vijm>,  a  leaf,  +  -iff  '-'.]  A  mineral  of 
a  bronze-  or  gold-yellow  color  and  micaceous 
structure,  sometimes  found  in  tabular  trielinie. 
crystals.  It  t*  a  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  with 
putdualuiu,  sodium,  and  also  some  titanium.  It  hi  found 
In  Norway  and  In  Colorado. 

astrophysical  (as-tro-flz'i-kal),  a.  [<  Or.  iirrpov, 
star,  +  o)t*«dc,  physical :  see  physical-]  Per- 
taining to  astronomical  physics. 

We  need,  and  ought  to  have,  a  continuous  record  of  the 
state  of  the  solar  surface,  such  as  it  Ls  boned  may  he  se- 
cured by  the  cooperation  of  the  Dew  atfmpiftnent  observe* 
torie*  at  Potsdam  and  McudolL 

C.  A.  Town-?,  The  Son,  p.  100. 

astrophysics  (•s'tro-flz'lks),  n.  Astronomical 
physics. 

Astrophytida  (as-tro-fit'i-dc),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
A$troph>)toH  +  <aV».]  A  family  of  ophiurians, 
of  the  order  Ophiuroitlni,  containing  those  which 
have  branching  anus.  U  curresp^uils  to  the 
/VhTjwWrvr. 

Astrophyton  (as-trof'i-ton),  n.    [XL.,  <  Gr. 

ioTpoi',  star,  +  pcrov,  plant.]   The  typical  genus 

of  the  family  Astrophytieiar, 

containing    the  gorgon's- 

head,  basket-fish,  or  sea-bas- 
ket, Attrnpkyton  tcutatum. 
Astrorhiza  (as-tro-ri'ztt),  n. 

[NL.,  <  Gr.  aorpnv,  star,  + 

pu'o.  root.]  A  genus  of  fora- 

miniferous  rhtzopods,  tvjii- 

cal  of  the  family  Antrorhiri- 

det  and  the  subfamily  Astro- 

rhizimr.    The  species  are  of 

considerable  size. 
Astrorhlzids  (as-tro-riz'i- 

do),  n.  pi.  [ KL.,<  .-infrorAirrt 

+  2*53*. fa,,,i'fV  0f  r?'i,z!>*  ■ 
pods  with  the  test  invariably  iioumij;  iiute*i  «.  ps. 

composite,  usually  of  largtt  ■=«»'*»» 
size  and  mouothalamoua,  often  branched  or 
radiate,  sometimes  segmented  by  constriction 
of  the  walls,  but  seldom  or  never  truly  septate. 
The  polythalamous  forms  are  never  symmetri- 
cal. 

Astrorhlzinte  (as'tnVri-zI'ne),  n.  pt.  [KL., 
<  AatrorhiM  +  -isir.l  A  subfamily  of  Astrorhi- 
•idn:  characterized  by  thick  walls  composed  of 
sand  or  mud  but  slightly  cemented. 

astroscope  (as'  try-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  iarpor,  a  star, 
+  tnmrrriv,  view:  see  inlrwiwfj.]  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  composed  of  two  cones  on 
the  surfaces  of  which  the  constellations  with 
their  stars  are  delineated.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  celestial  globe. 

astroscopyt  (as-tnis'ko-pl),  n.  [<  MQr.  uorpo- 
coiuria,  oDservation  of  the  stars,  <  Or.  Aotoov,  a 
star,  +  -aiumia,  <  etamtiv,  view.]  Observation 
of  the  stars. 

astrotheology  (as'trd-the-ol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ierrpm;  a  star,  +  Oeohiyio,  theology :  see  ftiaf 
exjy.]  Natural  theologv  founded  on  tho  obsi>r- 
vation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Dcrham. 
aBtmctivet  (as-truk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  nslrMef«s, 
pp.  of«*(rscrc,  build  in  addition,  add  (<«'/,  to, 
+  strvrrc,  heap  up,  pile),  +  -ice.  Ct.  destruc- 
tive] Building  up ;  erecting;  constructive: 
opposed  to  dtxtructtri . 

The  true  method  of  Christian  practice  la  flratdestructlve, 
then  a*fruo!ir*.  .  .  .  '"Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 

Bp.  /fufJ,  Scruioiis,  Konu  xlL  S. 
a  stmt  (a-struf),  r»rc|i.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [\TE. 
astral,  astrout,  astrote,  o  s/ruf,  on  «/ri/| ,-  <  «3  + 
*<r«f,]    Stnitting;  iKimpous.  [Ran*.] 
lntUtcd  and  oaf  rut  with  srlf-eorvcelt 

.     f>u>er,  Teak,  v.  aw. 

astneious  (as-tfi'ahus),  a.  [<  V.  oMluricHjr,  as- 
tute, <  (isfsrv,  astuteness,  <  L.  antulia,  astute- 
ness. <  <r*fHfu.«.  iiHtute:  see  astute]  Astulc; 
subtle;  designing.    Also  spelled  astutiou*. 

LoaU,  ,  .  .  like  all  *w(wci«iw  |H<r*ons,  via  a*  de«lr«iu* 
of  looklnsj  Into  (lie  heart*  of  others  aa  of  cosieeellng  his 
own.  vWsi  (loeritn.  Imrward,  ix. 

astucioosly  (as-Ki'shus-li),  adc.  Astutely. 

astneity  (ns-tu'si-til,  it.  [<  u*fuci-OB*  +  -fy.J 
The  qutJity  of  Is-ing  astute;  astuteness. 

WUh  lufm-iry,  with  swl(inc».  with  amlerltr. 

t'erfsyr,  Krench  itev.,  I.  L  S. 

astunt,  r.  t.    See  osfoa. 

Astur  (as'tcr),  «.  [Lla,  nWiir,  ML.  also  nstor, 
nustnr,  etc.,  a  goshawk:  see  austrinarr.]  A 
genua  of  hawks,  formerly  called  star-hawks  nr 
goose-hawks,  now  goshawks,  of  large  sine,  with 
short  rounded  wings,  long  tall,  moderately  long 
legs,  and  the  Is-ak  festooned  but  not  tOOtiMO. 
1  M  Kuropeau  Knahnwk  is  A.  yiivmbarius ;  the  Americau 


astylar 

is  A.  atrieapitttu ;  there  are  other  specie*,  eradlns  Ul  sire 
down  to  tile  specie*  of  Aeeipiter.  so  that  the  limit*  of  the 


AimiVM  Goshawk  i  Mit*r  atricaftftUM}. 

genus  ere  Indefinite.  The  word  has  lieen  need  with  much 
latitude  for  various  hawks  and  hawk. like  ulrda.  Also 
spelled  AtUr. 

Astorian  (as-tu'ri-an),  a.  and  it.  [<  Sp.  Astu- 
riano,  <  Asturins,  Asturia,  <  L.  .l*/uri(i,  the 
country  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  <  A&tnr,  an  Asturtan.  Cf.  AsUtra,  a  riv- 
er in  Asturia,  now  the  EMa.]  L  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  ancient  Asturia  or  modem  Asturias,  a 
northwestern  province  of  Spain,  on  thu  bay 
of  Biscay. 

EL  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Asturia. 

Asturlna  (as-tu-ri'n|),  n.  [N'I>.,<  .Uiur  + 
-'N'i.1  A  genus  of  comparatively  small  Amer- 
ican hawks,  of  tli©  button!  ne  di  vision,  the  adults 
of  which  have  somewhat  the  pattern  of  plumngo 
of  the  goshawks,  to  which,  however,  they  are 
not  specially  related :  synouynious  with  Astu- 
risca  (Suudevall,  1H72).  One  specie*.  A.  ptayials, 
is-ciirt  In  the  t'ltltcd  States,  and  there  are  several  otliera 
In  the  wanner  part*  of  America. 

Asttuinae  (as-tu-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Antur  + 
-imc.  J  A  subfamily  or  other  group  of  hawks 
having  the  genus  Aetur  as  its  central  figure: 
synonymous  with  Accipitrimr.  The  name  I*  used 
with  (Treat  latitude,  and  la  incapable  of  evact  definition. 
In  Suudevall's  claaalflcation,  for  examnte,  It  is  n  family  of 
bis  UemeroHarpafje*,  more  than  coextensive  with  Fait»- 
Hitttr. 

asturine  (as'ter-in),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  astttrt- 
RMS  see  Astttr  and  -<»#'.]  L  a.  Like  or  lik- 
ened to  a  hawk,  especially  of  the  genus  Aitvr; 
accipitrine. 

II.  n.  An  American  hawk  of  the  genus  As- 
turma. 

Asturisca  (as-t^-ris'kll),  ».   [NL.,<  Attttr  + 
dim.  -mcvi.]    Same  as  .-i«furtn<i. 
astute  (as-tuf),  a.    [<  L.  astHtus,  cunning, 
crafty,  <  astns,  cunning,  craft,]    Of  keen  pene- 
tration or  discernment;  cunning;  aagacious. 

That  n>/uj<  little  lady  of  IMnon  Street  Thntlceraf. 

Mighty  clever  you  gentlemen  think  you  are!  .  .  . 
Acnte  and  usfufe,  why  are  you  not  also  omniscient? 

CaeWuto  Bronte,  Shirley.  ». 
-Syn.  .SiximcuiM*,  Snpe,  Knmriny,  Jsfufe,  Subtle.  .So^sv. 
ciosi*  and  mor  are  used  only  III  good  senses,  and  when  ap- 
plied to  permits  generally  suggest  the  wisdom  of  ege  or 
exisrrleace.  The  knmemg  man  has  w  ide  knowledge  and 
often  penetration.  Tlie  word  Inwsnsiij  has  elan  a  humor- 
on*  east :  ss,  he  gave  me  a  kiunein<j  wtnk ;  It  may  tie  used 
Ironically :  M,  lie  is  a  tittle  too  i-jioti-inir,  that  la,  lie  thinks 
he  know*  more  than  he  does;  it  may  lie  used  of  knowing 
more  than  one  ha*  a  right  to  know  ;  it  sometimes  suggests 
a  disposition  to  make  ill  tuw  ot  knowledge :  as,  e  knoieing 
her.  Attuir  Is  often  the  same  at  snyneantui,  but  t*  wis- 
mMNi  of  en  iiiifavoralde  teiisu  In  the  direction  ot  a  Bar- 
row shrewdness,  elyneee,  or  canning :  It  often  means  a 
M'tneisu  that  know*  how  to  be  silent ;  It  is  frcournlly  ap- 
plied to  looks.  Snhtle,  in  its  good  sense,  implies  great 
acutenes*,  delicacy,  or  refinement  In  mental  action :  aa,  a 
subtU  reasoner.    ror  its  lied  sense,  see  cnnntiatf. 

Another  effcrt  of  public  Instatdilty  la  the  unreasonable 
edvaiita-gc  It  gives  to  the  snonci'iNU,  the  cntenirtaiug.  and 
t  in- nwinUsl  few,  over  the  industrious  and  uninformed  mass 
of  the  people.  A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  .No.  03. 

Lei  time,  that  makes  yoo  homely,  make  you  m-k. 

Parneil,  To  an  Old  Beauty,  1.  :<X 

Not  every  one.  kwuriny  at  he  may  be,  knows  when  his 
question  is  answered.  Alcotl,  Table-Talk.  p.  St. 

No  ambassador*  to  Western  Courts  were  so  Instructed, 
to  ileiHirous,  so  proud,  so  astute  as  tile  Venetian  aniliea- 
aadore.  />.  O.  Mitchell,  Itoutnl  Together,  IL 

A  tuhtU  disputant  on  creed*. 

fhyron.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

astutely  (as-ttit'li),  ndr.  In  an  astute  manner; 
shrewdly;  sharply!  cunningtv. 
astuteness  (us-tut'nes),  a.   The  quality  of  be- 
ing astute  ;  cunning ;  shrewdness. 

All  so  smooth  ami  fair. 
Even  Paul's  aufiifeji***  sniffed  no  harm  1'  the  world. 

fjroirttii.^.  King  and  Hook,  I.  Mb. 

astylar  (a-stl'ISr),  a.  [<  Or.  &trr\'?JK,  without 
pillars  or  columns  (<  a-  priv.  +  <m"?nr,  a  col- 
umn :  see  ityW*),  +  -ar.J  In  arch.,  having  no 
columns. 
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astyllen 

Mtylleat  (u-tU'en),  n.  [E.  dial.;  Minn,  ob- 
scure] A  small  temporary  dam  or  partition, 
rnadc  either  of  branches  or  twigs  Interlaced,  or 
perhaps' sometimes  of  a  simple  piece  of  board, 
and  used  either  to  cheek  the  How  of  water 
under  ground  or  to  separate  ore  from  refuse  or 
attle  on  the  surface.  [Eng.] 

M under  (a-eun'dex),  prq>.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  ME. 
a  sundir,  o  sunder,  on  sunder,  etc.,  <  AS.  on  tun- 
dran,  apart :  see  «3  and  tuxderJ]  1.  In  or  Into 
•  position  apart ;  apart  or  serrate,  either  in 
position  or  in  direction:  said  of  two  or  more 
things:  as,  wide  as  the  pole*  asunder. 

The  vanguard  and  rear  guard  wrrc  above  half  a  league 
—under,  with  the  cmvalgada  between  tbem. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  73. 
S.  In  or  into  a  divided  state;  into  separate 
parts ;  in  pieces:  as,  to  tear,  rend,  break,  burst, 
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[ME.,  also 


of  the  wicked. 
IV  mil.  4. 
ftbU)  hare  a  oralis  mind  torn 
of  enual  strength. 
Shrew,  Trlatrani  SJiaisty,  Iv.  St. 


apart. 


It  CWe,  Addreaaes.  p. 
[Archaic] 


t  asunder. 

Dr/nt,  FlagUe,  p.  8*t. 

asura  (as'd-ri),  n.  [<  Skt.  atura,  spiritual ;  as 
a  noon,  a  spirit,  later  a  demon  (Hind,  cwur); 
<  >/o#,  be.  with  which  art  connected  E.  am,  are  : 
se«  be,  ens,]  In  Hindu  mythol.,  one  of  a  clam 
of  demons  in  perpetual  hostility  to  the  gods: 
parallel  to  a  Titan  or  an  afrit. 

MW*ll(as'wM),  a.  JE.  Ind.]  The  native  name 
of  the  sloth-bear  of  India,  Melursiw  or  Prochilus 


labia  tus.  It  is  at,  uniM.ulh.  unwieldy  animal,  with  very 
Ioiik  Mack  lialr.  ami  Inoffensive  when  not  attacked.  Owing 
to  Ita  e«ciedlng  senaltlvencsa  to  brat,  It  confine*  itaclf  t.< 
IU  den  during  the  day.  It  never  ca 
ciccpt  when  pleased  tijr  hunger.  1U 
of  r».oU,  bees'  neata.  mil*,  snails.  anU.  etc.  Id 
used  for  food,  an<l  Italat  b  highly  ralucd  for  the 
Hon  of  Uit  delicate  steel  work  In  gun-locks-  When  cai>- 
lured  youiw  it  la  eaatly  lamed,  and  cau  to  taught  to  per- 
form many  curious  trtcka. 

A8~warm  (a-swarm'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
a3  -4-  swarm.]    In  a  swarm ;  swarming. 
Carnival-tune,  — anolheT  providence ! 
The  town  a-rwann  with  stranger*. 

ifroirwnjr.  Ring  and  Hook,  II.  71 

Aswa&ht,  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a.    [Early  mod. 
E.,  also  aswasshe,  a  sosshe,  ashasshe;  <  a3  + 
•trcaeh,  of  obscure  origin.]  Slantingly;  i 
oblique;  (of  looking)  askant  and  with 
Cotgraee. 

UWiy  (a-swa' ),  prep.  phr.  as  urfc.  or  a.  [<  as 
+  tray.}  In  a  swaying  state ;  rocking  from 
side  to  side. 

IgWOVet,  t'.  t.    [ME.  amreren,  stupefy,  <  AS. 
dsrehbtin,  soothe,  still,  put  to  death.  <  <!-,  in- 
tensive, +  steebban,  P»t  to  sleep,  <  tu-rfan, 
sleep:  see  mrcres.]    To  stupefy,  as  by  terror. 
So  astouyed  arid  rt**vivrf, 
Waa  every  v.rtu  In  my  hevrd, 

Chaucer,  llouje  of  Fame.  1_  I»49. 
aswtm  (a-swim'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
<j3  +  neim.1  Swimming;  overflowing;  afloat, 
ftgwing  (a-swing'),  prep.  phr.  as  ovfr.  or  a.  [< 
a3  +  siring.]    In  a  swinging  state ;  asway. 
Aswoon  (a-swfin'),  prep.  phr.  as  ade.  or  a.  [< 
ME.  axvoun,  aswown,  aswoune,  axvawne.  also  a 
nrouNV',  on  twoune,  in  swoune,  taken,  as  in  mod. 
E.,  as  prep,  with  noun  (n:*  +  itiroon).  but  origi- 
nating in  osiroirfN  for  inroteen,  thp  fuller  form 
of  (Wiroiee,  imroirf.  orig.  pp. :  see  a*«ro«(;r*.  C'f. 
aslope,  a/i<7»ft.]    In  a  swoon. 

And  with  this  word  alic  (ell  to  ground 
.l«roo»i.  '.Svmr,  i  oi>t.  Aliuant.,  Iv, 

Krcaaw  I  ffll 
I  Oilnk  vou  II  do  to.-  like. 
RMn  ll'xd  and  the  fr«jar,  In  Child  a  Ilulhula.  V.  VCi. 

arwoonod  (a-sw»nd'),  adv.  or  a.     ^<  \; 


[NL.,  <  Or.  <j- 


[<  Gr.  o-  priv.  tfctoK  wh 
trow).]    Desti-  crtalnty. 


(cf.  gegvotfung,  swooning), 
ip.  of  mvgan,  overgrow,  choke:  see  su-mtgh.] 
In  a  swrsm  ;  aswoon. 
agWOUndf,  prep.  j)*r.  as  n»fr.  or  «.    [<  a3  + 
steound  for  gtr<«,n :  see  ttrmtwl,  and  ef ,  aswoon, 
(MiroonrW.]    In  a  swoon  :  aswoon. 
asylet  (a-sll'),  n.    [<  ME.  axile,  <  F.  utile,  <  L. 
asylum :  see  nsy'«s«.]    An  old  form  of  asylum. 
asylum  (a-sl'lum),  n.    [<  L.  asylum,  a  sanctu- 
ary, asylum,  <  Or.  a<ri£or,  an  asylum,  neut.  of 
amltK,  safe  from  violence,  <  <i-  priv.  +  01P.17, 
also  ai/in;  a  right  of  seizure,  perhajis  related 
to  ataiav  =  E.  «pofium,  spoil:  see  sitoil.]    1.  A 
sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  where  criminals 
aud  debtors  formerly  sought  shelter  from  jus- 
tice, and  from  which  they  could  not  be  taken 
without  sacrilege. 

So  «J  >u  the  chnrch  to  some  that  It  had  the  right 
of  an  atytum  or  aanctoury.  Afii/e,  Fareryun. 

Hence — 2.  Inviolable  shelter;  protection  from 
pursuit  or  arrest ;  security  of  the  person :  as, 
the  right  of  asylum,  that  is,  of  furnishing  such 
protection.  Mott  Ijrerlan  temples  had  anciently  this 
right,  and  the  custom,  foll«.wins  Jewish  analtaries,  passed 
Into  the  Christian  *-hurch.  From  the  fourth  ceiilury 
the  churches  had  widely  extended  right*  of  asylum,  Liut 
moderu  leKialation  has  nearly  everywhere  ended  the  cus- 
tom. (See  tanetuarj/.)  In  i*Hfrr>Mi/iofw>'  /«w,  the  rlitht 
of  asylum  was  formerly  claimed  for  the  houses  of  aiuha*- 
sadora.  The  tenn  now  *|»eclflcal]y  slunlflirs  the  right  of 
one  state  to  receive  ami  shelter  persona  accused  of  crimes, 
or  especially  of  political  offenses,  committed  in  another. 
See  extradition. 

3.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security. 
Karth  haa  no  otiirr  osyfuut  fur  thrm  than  Ita  own  :  M 

Specifically — 4.  An  institution  for  receiving, 
maintaining,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  persons  suffering  from 
bodily  defects,  mental  maladies,  or  other  mis- 
fortunes: as,  an  orpban-tiryfnm;  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  for  the  insane,  etc.;  a  magdalcn 
asylum. 

asymbolia  (as-im-bfl'li-ll),  « 

priv.  +  m>fWw,  s>-mbol.l 
asymmetralt  (a-sitn'e-tnil), 

melrous. 

asymmetric  (as-l-met'rik),  a. 
(«->*)  +  joymtmrfrtc.  Cf.  a*yiwm«fro«ii.] 
tut*  of  symmetry;  not  symmetrical.— Asym- 
metric System,  In  erwstdf,,  same  as  triciinie  syafejti , 
••  •  called  from  the  fact  that  the  rrystala  belonging  to  it  are 
without  a  plane  of  symmetry.   See  frjrsfailoarat'Ap. 

Many  aubaUuicea  contain  an  asymmetric  rftrooti  atom, 
hut  are  optically  Inactive.  Hnryr.  Brit.,  XIX.  81*. 

asymmetrical  (as-i-met'ri-kal),  <J.  [<  Or.  a- 
p^riv.  (n-18)  +  symmetrical.  Cl.tis^mmetrie.'i  1. 

In  some  Cetacea.  the  Ihoict  at»iut  tlw  region  of  the  nose 
are  unequally  developed,  and  tike  skull  becomes  affrmmef. 
rieuf.  Iluxlry,  Anut  Vert.,  p.  30, 

2f.  In  math.,  not  having  commensurabiliry ; 
incommensurable. — 3.  Inharmonious ;  not  re- 
concilable.   Boyle.  [Hare.] 

asymmetrically  (as-i-met'n-kal-i),  ncfr.  In  an 
asymmetric  manner;  without  symmetry. 

a.symmotrOT18t  (a-flim'e-trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  aoift- 
furrfiae,  incommensurable,  disproportionate,  <  a- 
priv.  +  cifiurrpoc,  commensurato :  see  »ym»if (- 

rate ;  incommensurable.— 
2.  Asymmetrical. 
Also  asymmetral. 
asymmetry  (a-sim'e-tri), 
n.;  pi.  asymmetries  (-trix). 
[<  Gr.  am'uueTfHa,  incom- 
mensurability, dispropor- 
tion,(  am  iifuTjtor:  M*caxym- 
metrous.  Ct.  symmetry,  J  1. 
Wsnt  of  symmetry  or  pro- 
portion. 

In  tll«  flat  n»h»n  (PUurontr. 
ri.f'»>  tile  skull  iK'Cotties  so  com. 
pl.tciy  distorted  that  the  two 
eyes  he  on  one  side  of  tile  ImmI}. 
...  In  certain  "I  these  IWira. 
the  ml  of  the  skull  and  Uu  lal 
U.nes,  the  epln»-,  toid  even  the 
liinl*.  liHrtake  In  thl*  ajitflnMr. 
inj.     //u-oVv,  Ar.at.  Vert  .  p.  au. 

2t.  The  want  of  a  com- 
mon measure  ls-tweeu  two 
qnantilies ;  inenmmensu- 
rabilitv.  ttarr«tr. 
asymphynote  ia-sim'fi- 

nol  >.  a.      [<  tir.  u-  jiriv. 
(<t-18)  +  tymphynote.']  Not 
sold.-rt.sl  tog.-tiier  at  the  back,  that  is,  at  the 
hinge :  U.e  opposite  of  symphynulc  (which  see) ; 


asystaton 

applied  to  those  union  or  river-mussels  whiah 
have  the  hinge  free  and  the  valves  consequently 
movable,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus  Vnio.  l>r. 
Isaac  Lea. 

asymptote  (as'im-tot),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  limV- 
irrurof ,  not  close,  not  falling  together.  <  a-  priv. 

•      +  rrui-oc,  Falling,  apt  to  fall,  < 


a*.  Ajy-ijrtni'v 


Tlirrcri--,  fall;  cf.  ava-lrrrrtv,  fall  together,  meet.] 
L  a.  In  math.,  approsx'hiug  indefinitely  close, 
as  a  line  to  a  curve,  but  never  meeting.  See  It. 

IX  n.  A  straight  line  whose  distance  from  a 
curve  is  leas  than  any  assignable  quantity,  but 
which  does  not  meet  the  curve  at  any  finite  dis- 
tance from  the  origin.  The  asymptote  Is  often  de- 
fined as  the  tanceot  to  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distatice, 
and  this  ilellnltion  answers  for  Euclidean  epaoe  -.  hut,  In 
view  of  non-Kuclldran  hyrioUieacs,  It  is  preferabla  to  de- 
fine it  aa  a  common  chord  of  the  curvo  and  the  i ' 
(which  seek  am 

asymptotic  (it 

totical. 

asymptotical  (as-im-tot'i-kal),  a.  [<  asymp- 
totic +  -of.]  TV'longing  to  or  having  tlie  char- 
acter of  au  asymptote;  approaching  indefinite- 
ly near,  but  never  meeting. 

In  these  perpetual  lines  and  curves  ran  theaayinteefsrot 
negotiation  from  oeslnniu*  to  end  -  and  ao  It  might  have 

ran  for  two  ceuturies  will  t  hojie  of  coincidence. 

Matl'V,  Hutch  Kepuhhc,  III.  43& 
AsymptoUcal  tinea  or  enrras,  llivca  or  curves  which 
approach  Indrllnlu-ly  close,  but  im:vct  meet. 

asymptotically  (as-im-tot'i-kal-i),  arfr.  In  an 
asymptotical  manner  ;  in  a  manner  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  approach  indefinitely  near,  though  never 
to  meet. 


Hie  theory  Is  not  a 


thing 
aa  it 


complete  from  th*  first,  but  a 


Tlie  curve  approa«l>c4  , 


I.  190. 


►  is  the  .Mir  n*;*- 
=i*ili  u  line. 1 


(aVi|.V 

O,  Or.  L-rvjl;.,,,  ufLVtaiy 
#T«"»  ">  their  nt*^i, 
*"ihm"t  I  ;   Prf.  |'rr^n.tif->l  ; 

h  left.  f-'i.  Mljht 


aeynartete  (a-sin'lir-tet),  a.  [<  Gr.  acniraorvrae, 
not  united,  disconnected,  of  differing  meters. 
<  d-  priv.  +  •ffvvoprijToc  (cf.  movj^TTvnf,  a  junc- 
tion), verbal  adj.  of  oivafrriiv,  hangup  with,  con- 
nect, <  <n'v,  together,  +  aprdv,  join,  fasten,  re- 
lated to  ip6pov,  joint,  L.  arftw,  joint,  etc. :  see 
arthritic,  article,  oriw1,  etc.]  1.  Disconnected; 
not  fitted  or  a«ljusted.— 2.  In  anc.  pros.:  (a) 
With  interior  calalexi*  at  the  end  of  a  colon; 
procaUlectic  or  dicatalectic:  as,  an  asynaru  tie 
verse,  meter,  or  period.  (6)  Composed  of  cola 
of  different  kinds  of  feet;  episynthetic.  U  sed 
In  this  latter  sense  (tlhy  most  modern  «rUer»  since  llcnl- 
ley,  the  former  aenae  (u>,  Ihiwcvct,  being  reMored  by  issue 
writer.  In  accordance  with  ancient  authority.]  AlaoOeyH- 
orfrtic. 

aaynchronism  (a-sin'kr6-nlr.m),  a.  [<  Or.  a- 
priv.  («-'»)  +  synchronism. 1  Want  of  synchro- 
nism or  correspondence  in  time. 

asynchronous  (a-sin'knV-nus),  a.  [<  Or.  d- 
priv.  (a-1*1)  +  synchronous.]  Not  coinciding 
In  time. 

asyndetic  (as-in-det'ik),  a.  [<  asyndeton  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  asyndeton. 

asyndeton  (a-sin'de-ton),  ».  [L.,  <  Gr.  do-H'- 
rftToi',  asyndeton,  neut.  of  dororVrof,  uncon- 
nected, without  conjunction,  <  d-  priv.  +  oi  i»V- 
Tof,  bound  together,  <  cifdVa',  bind  together,  < 
eiv,  together,  +  dm;  bind.]  In  rAcf.,  a  figure 
of  speech  consisting  in  the  omission  of  connec- 
tives, as  in  the  following  passage : 

Ileal  the  tick,  clcanao  the  lepers.  raUe  the  dead,  east 
out  devil*.  Mat  z.  H. 

II  U  the  op|io«lle  of  imtyryivlri/m,  which  la  a  ninltl]dle*- 

tlon  of  col  .'tin-*. 

asyTltactic(aK-in-tak'tik),  a.  [<  Or.  «iriiTq«rroc 
not  ranged  together,  ungraramalicsl  (<  d-  jiriv. 
-f-  oiiTdicrrrC,  verlisl  adj.  of  miTaarrtw,  put  in 
order  together:  sco  syntax),  +  -ic]  Loosely 
put  together;  irregular;  tingrainmatk-al.  .N. 

/;.  i>. 

asystatont  (a-sis'ta-ton),  n.  [<  Gr.  diri'oTamr, 
incoherent,  incoiigruoiis,  <  u- priv.  +  eirrramc, 
verbal  adj.  of  0tit«rrdra>,  hold  togeiher,  <  eiv, 
with.  +  iffrdvar,  cause  to  stand,  mid.  ic-anftu, 
stand.]  The  sophism  of  the  liar  (which  we,  »n- 
dur  dor).    Formerly  erroneously  amstation. 
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AuUtatitm  (anytfafoii)  is  a  kind  of  caviling  not  (--insist- 
ing of  any  *ure  grouml,  at  if  a  mail  should  say  ilial  he  doth 
hold  hk  peace  or  lyeth  or  knowcth  nothing,  another  by 
and  by  might  ca>li  I  hereof  in  UiU  «■>«,  Ergo,  Hp  that 
hohlcth  hi*  peace,  (peakrth.  he  that  lyeth  aaltli  truth,  he- 
Uiat  knowetfi  nothlitg  kitoweth  annirtliing.  lUundrrUlt. 

asystole  (n-ais'to-li),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  a-  priv.  + 
ovotiMi,  systole.]  In  palhoh,  that  rotiilition 
in  which  a  dilated  and  enfeebled  heart  remains 
continuously  filled  with  Mood  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  tho  left  ventricle  to  discharge  more 
than  a  small  part  of  it*  contents.  Also  called 
asysMism. 

aayttOlic  (as-i*-tol'ik),  o.  [<  am/Mole  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  asystole  J  characterized  by  or  af- 
fected with  asystole. 

aaystoliam  (a-sis'tA-Uzm),  n.  [<  asystole  + 
-ism.']    .Same  as  asyttote. 

aayzygetic  (a-six-i-jct'ik),  n.  [<  Or.  a-  priv. 
(a-1*)  +  syzygetie.]  Not  connected  by  a  syzy- 
getic  relation. 

at  (at),  prrij.  [<  ME.  of,  sometimes  off,  offf,  f  f, 
<  AS.  tr/iaOS.  of  =  OFries.  et  (iti  combination 
also  at,  it)  =  OHO.  a;  =  Iccl,  at,  mod.  ath  =  Hw. 
At  =  Dan.  (iff  =  Gotli.  at  =  E.  ad  (>  It.  a  =  Sp.  d 
=  I'g.  n  =  F.  a),  to,  at,  =  Skt.  uVfAi,  unto,  on. 
This  prep,  is  most  nearly  equiv.  to  to,  without 
the  orlg.  Implication  of  motion.  In  many  con- 
structions the  two  prepositions  interchange. 
In  many  E.  dialect*  at  has  partly,  and  in  Scand. 
ha*  wholly,  displaced  to,  while  on  the  other 
hand  in  O.  to  (iu)  has  wholly  displaced  at.  In 
1j.  and  Rom.  the  form  cognate  with  at  covers 
all  the  uses  of  to  as  well  as  of  at,  and  extends 
partly  over  the  Held  of  irtfA.l  A  preposition 
of  extremely  various  use,  primarily  meaning 
to,  without  implication,  in  itself,  of  motion. 
It  eiprrsar*  position  attained  by  motion  to,  and  hence 
contact,  contiguity,  or  coincidence,  actual  or  approii 
mate,  ill  apace  or  time.  Being  leaa  restricted  Ha  to  rela- 
tive position  than  oliier  prepositions.  It  may  In  different 
nraatruclUiai  assume  their  «*f5ce,  and  so  liecome  ecpilva- 
lent,  acconltluc  to  the  context,  b>  iit.  on.  war,  t.y,  aUmt, 
Visiter,  arrr,  IJkrvHtra,  from,  tti^  footled,  etc 

1.  Of  simple  local  position  :  (a)  With  verbs  of 
rest  (be,  Arc.  etc.):  In,  on,  sear,  by,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  context  :  denoting  usually  a 
place  conceived  of  as  a  mere  point :  us,  tit  the 
center,  of  tho  top,  at  the  corner,  at  the  end, 
of  the  next  station,  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  ut 
the  north  pole,  nt  No.  4H  Main  street,  etc.  So 
with  namea  ot  towns,  etc.:  a»,  at  Stratford,  of  Uvlnglon. 
etc. :  but  If  Hie  city  ia  of  ureal  sine  in  I.  <.j|un>..idy  uw.| : 
as,  in  London,  in  Pari*,  in  New  York ;  mile**,  again,  the  city 
In  conceited  -  n*  a»  a  no-re  gcograidiii-nl  |»jlnt :  as,  our  flnaii- 
cial  Intcrcstscelltor  of  New  Vork.  The  place  implied  by  at 
may  he  left  Indeterminate,  with  a  reference  rattier  to  con- 
dition thau  to  mere  location  :  oa.  at  school,  of  college,  at 
court.  at  sea,  etc.  At  may  also  express  twraotial  |»o«liu- 
lly :  aa,  at  one  s  aide,  at  one  s  hccK  at  one*  elbow,  etc. 
At  Kami,  near  by,  haa  loal  ll«  per-mal  reference. 

1  don't  believe  there  •  a  circulating  library  in  Datli  I 
ha  n  t  been  at.  SAfridan,  The  Kivnlo,  i.  i. 

Mttley  Abul  llauan,  at  the  Iwaii  of  a  rM.werful  force, 
bad  hurried  from  Or&Jiada,  lmn>t.  liraniola,  p.  '». 

He  (Don  Juan  de  Vera)  »a*  annc<l  ••/  all  |».lnt».  iral- 
lantly  moanlml.  and  followed  by  u  i.i,.l.rnle  but  well  »|. 
|toinlcd  retinue.  frnio./,  liraitadn.  p.  10 

(b)  With  verbs  of  motion:  (1)  Through,  by  (im- 
plying a  starting-point  or  n  point  when;  a  thing 
enters  or  departs):  as,  to  enter  at  the  window, 
to  go  out  of  the  luick  door.  (1)  From  (imply- 
ing a  source  from  which  a  thing  cornea  or  where 
it  it  sought):  aa,  to  receive  ^11  treatment  at 
their  hands.  (3)  To,  toward  (implying  a  stop- 
ping-point, a  position  attained  or  aimed  at): 
aa,  to  come  of,  to  get  of,  to  aim  at,  fire  of,  shoot 
of,  drive  of,  point  of,  look  of,  shout  of,  reach 
at,  snatch  of,  clutch  of,  etc.;  also  be  of  when 
it  implies  effort  directed  toward  a  thing. 

No  doubt  I  nit  they  will  •o.niv  answer  that  all  these 
thtnjja  tbey  aeeke  at  ImhI  n  hands. 

Jf,J/.„i.  IM  of  Miinib.  hVltioualrauia. 

There  Is  no  way  of  coming  at  a  tree  theory  of  society 
but  by  Inquiring  Into  the  nature  of  Us  c.iii|i.iiient  inch 
vidua!..  II.  S,*<vrr.  .S«      .Sialics,  p  as. 

What  you  ran  drive  of,  unleas  )ou  mean  to  ouarrrl  with 
me,  I  cannot  conceive  !  SVnrfmi,  The  Ittvals,  It.  J. 

In  spite  of  hit  fornu-r  siibmtsAl.iiu  aiol  promise*,  l4»tl- 
nier  was  uf  It  attain. 

ft  »'.  flircn,  Ilist.  i'hurch  of  Em/  .  ill. 

Who  bat  Henry  could  hat  e  ii.  cn  aware  •>!  what  Id*  father 
was 'if  Jan*  Atotm.  Nortluiniivr  Abl«y,  p.  17i 

3.  Of  circumstantial  p*->ailion,  stale,  ronditinn, 
manner,  euvironraent,  etc.  in  a  great  variety 
of  relations  develo|MHl  from  tho  local  ("•nice: 
as,  of  dinner,  of  play,  of  work,  of  service,  of 
right  angles,  of  full  length,  of  odd*,  of  ease,  of 
war,  of  peace,  of  will,  of  pleasure,  of  discretion, 
etc. 

They  let  her  uoc  nt  will,  and  wander  it*le<  iinVn  ome 

•.>■„„,,  I  g    |  vlll.  iJ. 
I  have  broiiKlit  yon  a  new  m.iic  will 


s.  i  iisi  vi  p-upoioie  nci  ice,  It  ■  l , 4  iivii.c  unci  «i  < I 

grve,  price,  time,  order,  oecasion,  etc.:  as,  . 
tho  beginning,  of  the  third  house  from  the  co 
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ThoUatl  JOU  were  at  )..nh  pray  rs. 


fl,l,-h.f  mmf  ,i.„.,Acri,  Katw  line,  I.  1. 
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Really,  air,  you  havet  the  advantag*  of  me:  —  I  don't  re- 
member ever  to  have  had  the  honoar  —  my  name  la  Saan- 
derwni.  at  your  sen  Ice.  Shtridan,  Tile  Rivals,  v.  2. 

Succeaa  would  place  a  rich  town  of  their  mercy. 

Irrin/i,  Uranada,  p.  ».V 

Tile  ship  lu  which  he  (Goldsmith)  had  taken  his  passage, 
havtiiit  not  a  fair  wind  while  lte  waa  at  a  party  of  pleasure, 
had  aailed  without  him.  Xataulaj/,  Goldsmith. 

3.  Of  relative  position:  implying  a  point  iu  an 
actual  or  possible  series,  and  hence  used  of  dc- 

«f 

ner,  of  nine  veurs  of  age.  of  seventy  degrees  in 
the  shade,  of  four  dollar*  a  van],  of  ten  cents  a 
pound,  of  half  past  six,  of  midnight,  of  first,  of 
last,  etc. 
I'll  take  Uiem  at  your  own  price. 

.iVtrrkian,  Scltool  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

.If  present,  if  you  please,  we  II  drop  the  suliject. 

Skrndaa,  The  Duenna,  l.  S. 

In  passim;  through  the  gate  of  Elvira.  Iiowever,  he  ac- 
cidentally broke  his  lance  against  the  arch.  At  this.  cer. 
tain  of  hit  noble*  turned  lath1,  for  they  regarded  it  as  iui 
evil  omen.  /re..;,  Uranada.  p.  lua. 

I  In  all  use*,  eapeclally  In  tho**  last  mentioned,  at  t«  very 
freuvjcnl  In  idlomatical  ]diraa<-* :  a*,  at  att.  nt  mart,  ot 
fVtuf,  at  hue,  of  f'luyfA,  ot  onir  rnfe,  at  sfosv,  of  on*,  ot 
once,  at  laryt,  at  iiresenf,  etc.,  for  which  aee  the  principal 
words,  off  iwusf ,  feast,  etc.  I 
4f.  With  the  infinitive 

Faire  gan  him  pray 

At  ride  thurgh  'W^^,  p  M 

[Now  only  dialectal,  but  common  in  Middle  English,  and 
the  regular  use  hi  Scandinavian,  to  which  the  English  use 
is  due'.   A  relic  of  litis  use  remain*  In  oifo,  originally  of 

ifo.   Kco  aAo.] 

'at  (at),  prtiit.  and  eoaj.  An  obsolete  and  tlia- 
lectal  form  of  (Aof. 

at-1.  [ME.  of-,  <  AS.  <rf-,  being  the  prep,  trf, 
E.  at,  in  comp.  with  a  verb  (with  the  accent  on 
the  verb)  or  with  derivatives  of  a  verb  (with  tha 
accent  on  the  prefix).]  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Haxou 
origin,  meaning  at,  clone  to,  to:  common  in 
Middle  English,  but  now  obsolete.  A  relic  of  it 
remains  In  f iro,  originally  uf-triic.  In  afone,  the  af-  is  not 
properly  a  prefix,  but  is  the  preposition  merged  with  Ita 
object. 

at--'.  [I^  of-,  assimilated  form  of  oof-  before  t; 
in  OF.  and  ME.  reg.  reduced  to  o-,  later  re- 
stored to  of-,  as  in  attain,  attaimirr,  etc.]  An 
assimilated  form  of  orf-  before  f,  as  in  attract, 
attend,  etc. 

-ata1.  [L.  -eifo,  f em.  sing,  of  -ofiu/  =  E,  •ftp :  see 
-ofd,  and  cf.  -a«Vl.]  A  suffix  in  Now  Ijitin  (and 
Italian)  nouns,  some  of  which  are  found  iu  Eng- 
lish, as  nrmatii. 

-ata*.  [Ij.  -ofo,  neut.  jil.  of  -dfx*  =  E.  -rtP:  see 
-eif»  1.]  A  sufflx  in  New  Latin  names  of  rott- 
liarical  divisions,  properly  adjectives,  agm-ing 
ilh  ammalia  understood :  as,  ArUtulata,  joint- 
til  animals;  Atinulatit,  ringed  animals,  etc. 

atabal  (at'a-l>al),  «.  [Formerly  also  atlaball, 
utattaUe  =  F.  attabale  —  It.  atahnllo,  <  Sp.  ata- 
but,  =  Pg.  atabale,  <  Ar.  at-tabl,  <  of,  the,  + 
fofcf,  drum:  see  fafcor,  famfrosir,  and  fiiw/xif.]  A 
Moorish  tambour. 

Don  John  gave  order*  for  trumpet  and  «fo*af  to  sound 
Ihc  signal  for  ae-tl.ni.  /'resc«rff. 

atacamit« (a-tak'a-mit),  n.  [<  JfnfYimo  +  -ife-2; 
having  been  first  found  in  Atacama,  a  prorince 
of  Chili.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  the  nydrated 
oxyehlorid  of  copper.  It  ru.t»  abundantly  in  sw 
|.4rl4  of  Stjitlti  AllH-rli'a,  as  Atacauia,  iu  Australia,  near 
Ambrll  on  the  wot  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Arimna  In  the 
western  l  iiltcd  Statca  H  («rnn  maasire,  i>r  In  small 
prismatic  crystals  of  a  bright  emerald  green  itr  blacklsli- 
green  color.  A  granular  lorm  frmn  tlilll  is  called  irrsr- 
iiif/o.  It  also  appears  on  copper  long  et|iosed  to  tile  air 
or  sea- water. 

atactic  (a-tnk'tik),  o.  [<  dr.  oTasror;,  without 
order,  <  ri-  priv.  H-  ru«r4c(  verbal  adj.  of  rcicwiiif 
(m; -),  arrange,  onler:  see  facfic]  IHsconnect- 
ed;  without  arrangement  or  order:  in  orom., 

I'orrelain  Images  of  •■Josli"  will  find  niches  in  rrotes 
tant  meetlug  houses  .  New  Enghuol  ftjuvslrsl  tahleU  all! 
lie  inscribed  in  perpendicular  wliimiw  ..f  aMrfic  charac- 
ters. II.  f.  TrumlAdl,  Ancestral  Worship. 

at-aft«rt,  )»ep.    [ME.,  <  of  +  afttr.]  After. 

At  aprr  super  fllle  tlwy  in  tn  tie. 

(  fainrer,  Franklin s  Tale.  I.  41K. 

atagas,  a.    [Sec  offooox.]    Same  as  ntUinrv. 
atagen,  a.    See  attaotn. 
atagban  (at'ii-gan),  n.    Same  an  mtnaham. 
atak  (at'aW).  «.     [Native  mime.]    Tiie  harp- 
seal  of  iireeulanil,  /'oi/o/oVi/k.v  r/ro Klamlirmt, 
ataket,  r.  I.  IMF..,  <  «-l  +  foic.]  To  overtake. 

At  lL.ught..ii  under  lllec  us  can  ufute 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothe*  blake. 

■r.  lTol.  to  Canon.  VcHMuan's Tale.  L  1 


ataman  (at'a-man),  a.  [Hubs.  oMntoNii  n  I'ol. 
ofowion,  also  hetmait :  see  he  fount.]  Same  as 
hi  taw*. 

Any  memtier  could  be  dioaen  chief  of  his  kuren,  and 
any  chief  of  a  kuren  could  lie  chosen  Ataman. 

l>.  M.  Wallaty,  Russia,  p. 

atamaaco  (at-a-mas'ko),  n.  [Anier.  Ind.]  An 
amaryllidaceeius  bullsous  plant,  itr/oVyrasfArit 
.IfoniOACo,  of  the  southern  United  States,  with  a 
low  scape  hearing  a  single  white,  lilv-like  flower. 

aUmaa«»-lily(aHMiias'k6-lll'i),  «.  Same  aa 
ofomuvco. 

ataraxia  (at-a-rak'si-»),  «.  [<  fir.  oro>>ofio, 
calmness,  <  ura^xiAroc,  calm,  impassive,  <  u-  jiriv. 
+  Tdpoarof,  verlial  aelj.  of  raimarnv,  disttirlr.] 
Freedom  from  the  {Missions ;  calmness  of  mind ; 
stoical  indifference:  a  term  used  by  the  Stoics 
and  Skeptics. 

Their  ataraxia  and  freedom  from  passivonate  dlstnrb- 
ancea.  Utannllr.  .Step.  .<eL 

Uotama's  .frura^iu  Is  supreme  and  utter  Immobility. 
Tile  mystic  quietism  which  determines  nothing,  denlea 
nothing.  J.  (tern.  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  1.  41S, 

ataraxy  (at'a-rak-si),  n.    Same  as  ataraxia. 
atafttet,  r.  t.  "  [ME.,  <  OF.  altutrr,  <  a-  +  Uuttr, 

taste:  see  a-  and  ftufc]    To  taste. 

Hut  now  is  tyme  that  thou  drynke  and  o/astie|  some  softe 

and  (lelllable  thlnges.         CAaocee,  Boethlua,  !l_  prose  L 

a  taunt  (a-tanf),  ode.  f<  ME.  afounf,  atount,  < 
OF.  autiint,  altattt  (mod.  F.  aufonf),  an  much, 
so  much,  <  of,  another  (thing)  (<  Is.  aliud,  neut. 
of  aW.*,  other),  +  ta«t,  so  much,  <  L.  ' 
neut.  of  fonfiut,  so  much.]  If. 
possible. 

A  dronglew  (ear.  dronken]  fole  that  spa ry the  for  no  dia- 

pencw 

To  drynk  a  taunl*  ui  he  *leiw>  at  lalilll*. 

Lydoatt,  irnler  ot  Foota,  1.  OS. 
2.  .Votif.,  with  all  sails  set  ;  fully  rigged.  All 
a  taunt,  i  *  all  ataunto.  saM  of  a  veuel  w  lieu  fully  rigxed, 
wltii  idl  the  upper  mast*  am!  yard*  aloft, 

ataunto  (a-tin'to),  arfr.    Same  as  ofavnf,  2. 

ata TiC  (a-tav'ik),  a.  [=  F.aforiijifc ;  <  E.  ofor«» 
(seo  ofnrwm)  +  -*>.]  Pertaining  to  atavism; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  atavism;  re- 
versionary. 

atavism  (at'a-vizm),  a.  [=  F.  owrwoie,  <  L. 
ofofiw,  a  great-grandfather's  grandfather,  an 
ancestor  (<  of-,  an  element  of  undetermined 
origin,  +  onw,  a  grandfather),  +  -urm. ]  1.  In 
bud.,  reversion,  through  the  influence  of  liert-il- 
itv,  to  ancestral  characters:  resemblance  ex- 
hibited by  a  given  organism  to  some  remote 
ancestor;  the  return  to  an  early  or  original 
type  by  its  modified  descendants';  restoration 
of  structural  characters  which  have  been  lost  or 
ohscure<l.  Alariim,  to  some  slight  cU.  nl,  in 
III  the  human  race,  when  c  hildren  evhi 
of  grandparent*,  or  of  still  more  remote  pn«e 
I  cat  skipped  one  or  more  geiwiaitons. 

Of  the  11.0  of  children  bom  wllh  eyes  of  other  than 
the  parental  color,  a  part  milat  !«■  attributed  to  o/oroow, 
that  it,  to  inU'rmllteiil  heredlly.  ,s-ic<ic».  IV.  .nvr. 

2.  In  pnthot.,  the  recurrence  of  any  peculiarity 
or  disease  of  an  ancestor  iu  remote  generaiions, 
atavistic  (st-a-vis'tik),  o.  [As  nttir-ifm  +  -ixt- 
ir.  ]  I'ertaining  to  or  characterized  by  atavism ; 
ntavie. 

Theoretically  we  may  decompose  that  force  which  de- 
termines human  actions  and.  through  them,  social  phe- 
nomena, Into  its  twoeomiioneut  forces.  Ule  social  and  tho 
„;ori<lie  Intluence.  .V  A.  /fee,  CXX.  iTi. 

atavistically  (nt-a-vis'ti-kal-i).  ooV.  In  an 
atavistic  manner;  in  atavistic  examples. 

But.  after  the  lu|iae  of  thousands  of 

are  Incomplete,  ami  the  _.. 
calls/  everywhere.  AT, 

ataxapha&la  (a-tak-sa-fa'rill),  «.  [NL.,  irreg. 
<  Or.  araji/o,  disorder  (see  ofoxio),  +  afania, 
specH-lilessness  :  see  aphasia.]  Same  as  ofaxic 
aphonia.  See  aphasia. 
ataxia  (a-tak'si-ii),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  aratia,  djs- 
<  orosToc,  (lisordcrly,  <  <i-  priv.  +  raa-ror, 
adj.  of  rooorrv,  order,  arrange:  see  foo 
f»c]  In  patkol.,  irregularity  in  the  functions 
of  tho  body  or  in  the  course  of  a  disease; 
specifically,  inability  to  coordinate  voluntary 
movements.  Also  ofojjf.— FrtettralClTs  ataxia,  a 
form  of  ataxia  usually  aftrellog  several  uieniticrs  of  a  faiu- 
li >  aiol  devehipim:  ut  an  early  age.  I'mally  It  begins  in 
llie  legs  and  evlcnil*  br  the  arms.  Is  acc..ln|»anlcd  wllh 
l.  rkv  movement*  of  the  bead,  disturball-iT  of  aitli'lllatloii, 
Iimi  of  knee  Jerk,  and  Is  chsrscterin  ,1  aimtomicslly  by 
wlenals  ot  tiie  posterior  and  lateral  ciJuioiu  of  the  cord. 

Also  called  Ar-niiinrw  nt'ifsii  — Locomotor  ataxia,  a 

cluexse  i  hsrarlertf  .1  clinically  by  want  of  isjwer  to  coor- 
dinsl''  tolunbirv  omeciuenU,  by  violent  shilling  pains, 
esjiev  lnlly  In  Ihe  legs,  absence  of  knee-jerk,  atrophy  of 
the  olKIc  nerve,  panrrthosla  and  ansrstliesta  in  certain 
ports,  dysuria,  and  fuuctlolial  *ciusl  disorders;  analoml- 
callj,  by  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  Ihe  spinal 

and  tofsav 
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ataxic  fn-tak'stk),  a.    [<  ataxia  +  -4c.]  In 
pathoL,  of  or  pertaining  to  ataxia ;  character- 
ised by  irregularity 
irregular. 

Boon  ataxic  I 


in  functiou  or  course; 


V.  W.  Udma,  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  I 
AUcrlc  aphasia.   See  apham 


Atellane 

plete,  +  tenon,  extension,  <  imthttv,  extend,  C 
«,  if,  out,  +  niwn;  stretch.  =  L.  extender* :  aee 
extend.]  Imperfect  dilatation,  especially  of  tbe 
air-cells  of  the  lungs  of  nowly  born  children. 

Then  to  *  class  of  cuts  In  which  a  child  U  bom  alive, 
bat  1U  lung*  remain  Uilhe  fecial  coiidttlon,  j.  <L,  they 


-Ataxic  lever,  a  term 
applied  by  llrvrl  to  fevers' attended  with  great  weakness. 

ataxy  (u-tak'si  or  at'ak-ai), n.  f. Formerly  also, 
asF.,  ataxie,  <  NL.  ataxia,  q.  v.]   If.  Want  of 
disturbance. 


Three  *»)•« 


of  church  government  I  tun  heard  of,  i 
Episcopal,  111*  Pre»byterial,  and  that  n 
Independency :  ...  the  last  of  these  ll 


I  mini. 

Sir  K  Dtring,  Speeches,  p.  141. 

2.  In  paOtot,  same  aa  ataxia. 
at&zirt,  *-  [ME.,  <  Sp.  attuir,  atadr,  <  Ax.  'at- 
tathir,  <  al,  the,  +  tathir  (>  Per*,  tasir),  im- 
pression, effect,  influence,  <  athara,  leave  a 
mark.ofAflr.ffftr.amark.traee.footstep.]  Inos- 
froi.,  according  to  modem  authorities,  the  (evil) 
)  of  a  star  upon  other  stars  or  men.  But 


-i-tu»,  of  the  2d,  -tut,  of  the  3d.  -i-fu*,  of 
the  «h),  and  from  thence-formed  frequenta- 
tive*, which  became  very  numerous  in  Ll*  and 
ML.,  arose  many  verbs  in  OF.  and  ME.,  based, 
or  appar.  basou,  on  L.  participles,  coinciding 
thus  with  adjectives  and  nouns  from  such  parti- 
ciples. These,  with  verbs  of  other  origin  agree- 
ing in  form  with  adjectives,  have  made  it  a  rule 

in  E.that  any  adj.  maybe  made  a  verb;  hence  atelectatic  (at'e-lek-Ut'ik),  a.  f< 
adjectives  in  -<itel  are  usually  acct.mpjwin-'l  by   ,lat_\  +  .<<..]   Pertaining  to  or  cl 
a  verb  in  -ate*,  and  new  verbs  from  L.  verbs  of   Dy  atelectasis, 
the  1st  conjugation  are  - 
whether  a  corresponding 
and -afra,  as  a  reco(i  - 
be  suffixed  to  other 


nee  of  having  received  atr  by  the  i 
are  cam  of  auUeUuit. 
A.  8.  Taylor,  Med.  Jour.,  XLV.  4 


formed  in  -ate,  ateleocephilon«  (a-tel'e-6-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<Or. 
exists  or  not  ;   artXiK,  incomplete,  +  m'*a>Ji,  head.]   In  xol., 
formative,  may  having  the  cranium  more  or  less  imperfect: 
of  any  origin,  as  in   Bajdo7 certain  fishes:  opposed  to  teleocephatotu. 
felicitate,  capacitate,  substantiate,  assassinate,  af^]e0pOdid  (a-tel-f-op'9-did),  n.   A  flab  of  tho 
eompsorate,  etc.,  based  on  felicity,  capacity,  sub-  familv  Ateleopodidee. 

stance,  etc.,  of  Latin  origin,  assassm,  camphor,  At«lt»l>Odi«l»  (a-tel'e-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,, 


_.  astrologer  Haly  distinctly  states  (Comment, 
on  Ptolemy's  Opu»  Quadrlpartittim,  1ft.  10)  that  it  mmni 
'  t  direction  of  hykf.   This,  according  to  the  method  of 
haUsh,  detenulnc*  the  duration  i  f  life. 
Infortanat  ascendent  toctnoos. 
Of  which  the  lord  to  helpless  talla,  sllai ! 
Oat  of  hU  angle  Into  the  dorkeet  how. 
OMan,  O  At.isir,  m  Iti  Oils cea!  „ 
Oasiwrr,  Man  of  Law's  Isle,  L17t  {Stmt-) 

(at'ehe),  n.  [Turk,  aqeha :  see  under 
arper2.]  A  small  Turkish  coin,  somewhat  leas 
than  a  cent  in  value. 

atrfiMfrttn  (ach'i-son),  a.    (Sc. ;  also  spelled 
s;  <  .4feiWSow,  a  80.  form  of  ^OriiMoa, 


1  of  an  Englishman  who  was  master  of  the 
Scottish  mint  in  the  reign  of  James  VL  (James 
I.  of  England).]  A  billon  coin,  or  rather  a  cop- 

Eer  coin  wahhe-d  with  silver,  struck  In  Scotland 
1  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  of  the  value  of  eight 
pennies  Scots,  or  two  thirds  of  an  English  pen- 


etc,  of  other  origin.  Owing  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  verbs  in  -ate  over  adjectives  in  -ate, 
such  verbs  are  in  this  dictionary  placed  before 
the  adjectives,  even  when  tbe  adjectives  are  of 
earlier  date.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  a  com- 
mon formative  in  verbs  taken  from  the  Latin, 
as  in  accumulate,  imitate,  militate,  etc.,  or  formed 
In  English,  either  on  ' 
tale,  capacitate,  etc., 
gin.  See  etymology. 
-ate3.  [<ME.  -of,  <  OF.  -at,  a  later  "learned" 
form  of  vernacular  -e  (-4 )  (aa  in  dtteM,  E.  duek-y, 
q.  v.),  =  8p.  Pg.  -ado  =  It.  -a to,  <  L.  -dtut  (stem 
-dtv-),  forming  nouns  of  the  4th  declension 
from  nouns,  bat  formed  as  if  from  verbs  in 
-d-re,  with  suffix  -fu-.  parallel  with  -to-,  suffix 
of  pp.  (hence  the  similarity  to  pp.  -dtne,  K.  -ate1, 
q.  v.),  as  in  eontHldtut,  maoietrdtuf., ponttjica tus, 
tendtut,  LL.  epiacopabts,  etc.,  with  senses  aa  iu 
corresponding  E.  words.]  A  suffix  of  Latin 
origin,  denoting  office,  an  office,  a  body  of  of- 
ficers, aa  in  consulate,  pontificate,  decemeirate, 
senate  (Latin  sendtut,  from  tenex,  an  old  man), 
episcopate,  etc, L  and  sometimes  a  single  officer, 


<  AteHopu*  (-pod-)  +  '-iihr.]  A  family  of  teleo- 
oephalous  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Ate- 
leopus.  It  to  characterlted  by  an  ekms»t«l  tall,  taper- 
i^ig  l>a-lcward  but  provided  with  a  narrow  can  lol  tin, 
antenwdlau  anna,  moderate  •uburbltab.  Inferior  mouth, 
thoracic  ventral  Oris  reduced  to  double  or  ibople  BlameoU, 
a  ■hurt  anterior  doraal  On  only,  sod  a  Inng  anal  an  000- 

,  ..  .     Unuow  with  the  caudal.   

'  T  li  f  %  Ateleopus  (ut-e-le>pua),  n.  [NL.  <  Or.  are- 
of  other  ori-   ^  unperfect,  +  *oof  (rod-)  =  E.  foot]  The 


n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 


ijnnvjniK,  Bu.)  "-""^  —  - —  1 

as  magistrate  (Latin  m»ju)tratus,  properly  ma-  Atcleos 
gistraoy,  also  a  magistrate),  the  suffix  in  the  last   urt/J/e,  incomplete,  +  oor/ot>, 


acorn.  being  equivalent  to  -ate*  in  legate,  etc.,  and 

ate1  (at).   Preterit  of  eaf.  to -ate*  in  primnfc,  etc. 

Ate*  (a't«).  «.    [<  Or.  in?,  a  personlOeaUoii  01     ^4    [<  L.  -n*  (-al-),  as  in  magnas  (geu.  matfnd- 

hurt,  damage.]  In  Or.  myth.,  an  ever-present 
evil  genius  leading  men  on  to  crime;  the  god- 
dess of  blundering  mischief:  a  personification 
of  the  reckless  blindness  and  moral  distortion 
inflicted  by  the  gods  in  retribution  for  pre- 
sumption and  wickedness,  typifying  the  self- 


typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  .«el»opo- 
didat .  so  named  from  the  imperfect  ventrnl  flns 
atelaOfrt  (a-tel'e-ost),  n.   A  fish  of  the  subclass 

Ateleottei. 

Ltcleostei  fa-tel-$-os't$-l),  n.  pf.    [NL.,  <  Or. 

jmplete,  +  barton,  a  bone.   See  Trte- 
ostei.]   A  subclass  of  fishes  contrasting  with 
the  Teleostei  and  distinguished  by  the  reduction 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  branchial  skele- 
ton, proposed  for  the  order  Lyomeri. 
etc.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  practically  eqniv-  ateieosteoua  (a-tel-*-os'te-us),  a.  Pertaining 
alont  to  -ate*  In  nouns,  and  -ate*  (in  magistrate),    to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ateleostei 
le,  primate,  and  (in  Latin  plural)  Ateles  (at'e- 


as  in  magnate, 


-a^rt^;i;:^<1,F^f,aUter»learned- 
form  of  vernacular  -e  (-el,  fern,  -co  (-e»,  =  Sp.  41 
Pg.  -ado,  fern,  -ada, = It.  -ato,  fern,  -ata,  <  L.  -dtus, 
fe.ro.  -dfo,  neut.  -atum  (stem  -dto-),  pp.  and  adl. 
suffix,  being  -tu-s  (=  Or.  -to-c  ta  E.  -tP,  -cW), 
added  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -d-rr  (It.  -are,  8p.  Pg. 
•ar,  F.  -er).  This  suffix  also  appears  as  -adei, 
•ado,  -a to,  -ee,  -y,  etc.  Latin  adjectives  and  par- 
ticiples in  -dtue  were  usable  as  nouns,  in  toase. 
of  persons,  as  legdtus,  one  deputed,  a  legate, 
ML.  prrrtdfiM,  one  preferred,  a  prelate,  etc.,  in 

 ^   A  k  \~  1 .  k       iHiiaiilrtffUiH     ra  iViinre 


jtcnatee,  optimatet, 
•atf)5.    t<  L.  -dta,  <  Or.  -onjr,  a  noun  suffix,  ult. 
=  L.  -dtus.  which  differs  in  the  tnflexive  sylla- 
ble.]   A  suffix  of  Greek  origin,  occurring  un- 
felt  in  jdrate  (which  see). 

nik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or.  orrrvoc, 
...tliout  art,  <  a-  priv.  +  Ttxyn,  art:  see  a-l» 
and  forAair.]  I.  a.  Witliout  technical  know- 
1 


•lex),  ».    [NL.,  <  Or.  art/fa,  incom- 


edge,  especially  of  art. 

11.  n.  A  person  without 
especially  of  art. 


In  every  tno  art  there  la  mnch  which  !•  Illegible  by 
atn-Mniit.  and  this  U  due  to  tbe  habits  of  Interpretation 
into  which  artiiU  always  falL  .forth  Dmisk  Krr. 

a  technical  (a-tek'ni-kal).  a.  Free  from  techni- 
cality;  popular:  as,  dtechnical  treatment  of  a 
technical  subject. 

atechny  (a-tek'ni),  n.  [«  F.  afoe*n<c.  <  Or. 
ort^i'fa,  <  drrrvof :  see  ofecsnic]  Ignorance  of 
art;  unskilfulness.   N.  E. 

ive  Iinlian 


nent.  of  things,  as  manddtum,  a  thine  command- 
ed, a  mandate,  etc.  See  -afe*  unci  -afe*.]  A 
suffix  of  Latin  origin:  (a)  In  adjectivee.  where 
-ale  is  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with  English 
-e<P,  -<P,  -f*,  in  perfect  participles  and  partici- 
pial adjectives,  the  native  English  suffix  beiop  atees  (»  it*),  «.  [E.  Ind.]  The  nat 
oftenadded  to  -«<«  when  a  verb  in  -ate*  exists,  * 
as  in  desolate  or  desolated,  accumulate  or  ac- 
cumulated, tituatc  or  situated,  etc.  In  many  In- 
stances the  adjective  to  not  accompanied  by  a  verb  In  -atr. 
as  innate,  ornate,  tensorrwte.  etc. ;  this  Is  especially  true  of 
botanical  deacrlptivea,  as  aeuMu'nale,  erenatv,  cujyidatt, 
AastoM,  tnnetalau,  serrate,  etc  (6)  In  nouns,  of  per- 
sons, as  legate,  delegate,  reprobate,  etc.,  or  of 
things,  as  mandate,  precipitate,  etc. ;  especially, 
in  cAem.,  in  noans  denoting  a  salt  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  a  base,  as  in  acetate,  nitrate, 
sulphate,  etc.,  the  suffix  being  added  to  the 
stem  (often  «hortened)of  the  name  of  the  acid. 
fThe  corresponding  New  LaUn  forms  are  aertatum,  nilra- 
turn,  nlfhatma.  etc. ,  bnt  often  erroueuusly  lurtm.  nitnu, 
tutfhat,  geultlre  atttntu,  etc,  by  confusion  with  -n'ei.  | 
-ate2.  [L.  -dtus,  -Sta,  -atum,  pp.  suffix  of  verbs 
in-o-re  (see  -afel),  with  supine  in  -atum  (stem 
-dttt-),  to  which,  instead  of  the  np.  stem,  such 
verbs  are  often  referred.  In  thin  dictionary 
E.  verbs  in  -ate  (and  so  verbs  in  -etc,  -ite)  are 
reg.  referred  to  the  L.  pp.  -dfite  (-<•<«*,  -itus), 
intimating  that  such  verbs  are  taken  from  or 

formed  according  to  the  L.  pp.  stem,  though  ategaxt,  n.    See  aUjar. 
with  the  force  of  the  inf.   From  L.  participles  atelectasis  (at-e-lek'ta-sis), 
in  -nu  (-d-fa»,  of  the  1st  conjugation,  -e-tus,    n.   [NL.,  <  Or.  ortA^r,  iuoom- 


name  of  the  tuberous  root  of  Aeonitum  hetero- 
phyllum,  which  is  used  as  an  antiperiodic  and  a^Vi  .1' 
a  tonic.   In  sunte  soctiens  the  same  name  to  given  to  the  M 
root  of  A.  AspeUiw,  and  to  several  other  drug*, 
ataf  (a'tef),  a.    [Egypt.]   Father:  an  ancient 
Egyptian  title  and  component  of  proper  names. 
Also  written  atf—  Ataf-erown, 
in  Kyyv*-  nniiij..  a  symbolic  head- 
dress uniformly  borne  by  tbe  deitle* 
Khnum  and  Osiris,  aotnetlmrs  by 
other  gods,  such  as  Sebek.  Tboth, 
Uannachls.  etc.,  and  occsfi -.nrUlj 
assumed  by  kliiiDi.  as  the  hameaea. 
It  consisted  regularly  of  the  tall 
conical  white  cap  of  upper  Egypt, 
flanked  with  a  pair  of  ding  <wtrlch- 
plunies,  and  having  tbe  solar  disk 
and  urajus  In  front,  ami  was  prob- 
aMr  emblematic  uf  the  sovereignty 
of  Kgypt  under  lite  attributes  of 
llglit,  truth,  and  divinity.   The  con- 
ical cap  Is  sometimes  omitted  in 
works  of  art.  The  atef  ii  often  men  • 
tlimed  In  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead.' 
and  Is  fro<|uently  represented  in 
frv*T4.  bas-reliefs,  and  statues. 


plete,  imperfect,  <  a-"privl  +  re>of,  end,  com- 
pletion.] A  genus  of  American  platyrrhine 
monkeys,  of  tie  family  Cebida  and  subfamilv 
Cebinai;  the  snider-monkeys  or  sapajous,  with 
attenuate  bodies,  very  long  slender  limbs,  and 
long  powerfullv  prehensile  tails:  so  called  be- 
cause the  thumb  is  rudimentary.  There  are  sev- 
eral specie*,  among  them  the  northernmost  representa- 
tives of  tile  t^uufrumana  In  America.   A  no  called  Ateto. 

knowledge,  (at^-lyft'),  „.    fF.,  formerly  attclier, 

Kastelier;  of  disputed  origin.]  A  workshop; 
specifically,  the  workroom  of  a  sculptor  or 
painter;  a  studio. 

Modern  sculptors  ...  too  often  execute  colossal  works 
in  cramped  stAion,  where  the  conditions  of  light  are 
wholly  different  from  those  of  tbe  site  fur  which  tlte  statue 
Is  destined.        C.  T.  Arttfen,  Art  and  Arciiawl..  p.  147. 
atclin*  (at'e-lin),  n.    [<  Or.  arr?j^c,  imperfect, 
+  -*»«*.]    An  oxycblorid  of  copper  allied  to 
atacamite,  occurring  at  Vesuvius,  and  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  tbe  copper  oxid  tenorite. 
atelite  1  at'e-lil),  n.    [<  Gr.  oti/Jk,  imperfect, 
iteS.]   Sumo  as  ateline. 

 Han  (a-tel'an),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  Atellanus, 

pertaining  to  Atella,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Oaci,  in  Campania;  hence  fabultr  (or  fabella) 
Atellanct,  Atellan  nlays:  see  def.]  L  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  in  character  the  farces 
or  dramas  called /aftuto  Atellana;  farcical;  ri- 
Seell.    Also  spelled  Atrllane. 

-  ■  •  A"""'^^i.  t-haraetertoUc^  II.  110. 
These  .IfefW  plays  .  .  .  seem  to  have  been  a  nnkm  of 
high  comedy  and  Its  parody.  .  .  .  They  were  not  pre- 
formed by  regular  actors  (bbtrlooesl.  but  l>y  Koman  clll- 
srns  of  noble  birth,  alio  were  not  on  that  accuiint  siiIh 
jeeted  to  any  degrauation.  IT.  Smith. 

II.  ».  1.  One  of  a  class  of  farces  or  dramatic 
pieces  {Jabulee  AtcXlanae)  in  vogue  among  the 
ancient  Osci,  and  early  introduced  into  Home. 
The  personages  of  these  pieces  were  always  the  same,  and 
the  wit  was  very  broad.  It  ll  probable  that  tbelr  1- r- 
petuatlmi  In  rural  districts  was  the  origin  of  Pumhlm die 
anil  tbe  other  Italian  rtiMlc  masks.  See  I. 
2.  A  satirical  or  licentious  drama:  as,  "Atcllans 
and  lascivious  songs,"  Burton,  Auat.  of  Mel., 

A"t4S7ghr„bT,W  iteiUane  (a-tel'an),  a.   Same  as  Atellan. 
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atelocardla 

atelocardla  (at'e-lo-klU-'dl-a),  a.    [XL..  <  Gr. 
•in/ w,  imperfect,  +  xapSia  =  E.  Aertrt. ]   In  fern- 
tol.,  imperfect  development  of  tin*  heart, 
atelochilia  <at'e-hVktri-ft),  «.     [XL..  <  fir. 
.in/jjf,  imperfect,  +  .pi/of,  ft  lip.]    In  trrttM., 
development  of  the  lip.  Also  spelled 
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athalllae  (a-thal'in),  a.     [<  Or.  ri-  priv.  + 
1    see  thallw,.]  ' 


tttuj 
a  th 


In  bol.,  without 
by  the  absence  of  a 


(at'e-l.V-ki'ru*)  n.  [XL..  <  fir. 
.in/jjf,  imperfect,  +  X"t>>  hand.]  Same  ax 
Atclcs.    Also  apt-lied  AUlocketra*. 

atelo-encephalia  (at'e-lo-en-Be-fi'li-a),  ». 

[NL.,  <  Or.  an>M,  imperfect,  +  (jiiW^,  the 
brain:  see  eHeruhalon.]  In  teratol.,  imperfect 
development  of  the  encephalon. 

ateloglouia  (at'tv-lo-^los'i-ii),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
urt/jjr,  imperfect,  +  ■jfuraa,  tongue.]  In  tera- 
tol,, imperfect  development  of  the  tongue. 

atelognathia  (at'e-log-nu'thi-il),  it.  [XL.,  < 
fir.  orr/fa,  imperfect,  -f  Jioftof,  the  jaw.]  In 
teratol.,  imperfect  development  of  the  jaw. 

atelomyplia  (at'e-lo-mi^li-tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
artAi/c,  imperfect,  +  pw'/if,  marrow.]  In  tcrn- 
tol.,  imperfect  development  of  tho  spinal  cord. 

atoloprosopia  (at'o-lo-pro-s6'pi-&).  «.  [XL,  < 
(Jr.  iiTiXi/f,  imperfect,  +  wp,iouTm~,  tho  face:  see 
I'rosnpi*.]  In  teratol.,  imperfect  development 
of  the  face. 

atelorachidia  (at  'e-ly-ra-kid'i-a).  n.  [XL.,  < 
fir.  iin>.»;f,  imperfect,  +  ,"»■'.;.  Wk-bom-.]  In 
teratol.,  imperfect  devclopnieut  of  the  spinal 

column. 

Atelornis  (at-e-16r'nis),  ».  [XL.,  <  fir.  in/.w, 
imperfect,  +  fyn'i.;,  bird.)  A  genua  of  Madagus- 
can  ground-rollers,  family  Coraetida  and  sub- 
family Jtrachgpteraeiina:  A.  pittoide*  is  a  typi- 
cal specie*,  of  gorgeous  colors  and  terrestrial 
nocturnal  habit*. 

atelostomla  (nt'<-i<VM<Vmi-«),  a.   [NL.,  <  Or. 

a-t/ijt;,  imperfect,  +  cruptx,  mouth:  see  stomet.] 
In  teratol.,  imperfect  development  of  the  mouth. 

a  tempo,  a  tempo  primo  (ii  tem'po.  pre'mo). 
[It.,  lit.  to  time,  to  the  first  time:  a,  <  L.  ati,  to; 
tempo,  <  L  tempwi,  time  (see  tempn);  primo,  < 
L.  primM*,  first:  Bee  prime]  In  music,  a  di- 
rection, after  any  change  of  movement,  as  by 
acceleratiou  or  retardation,  that  the  original 
time  bo  restored.    See  a  battuta. 

a  tempo  gituto  (a  tem'po  jos'tii).  [It.,  lit.  to 
just  time:  a  tempo  (see,  a  temjio);  giu*u>,  <  L. 
justus,  just :  see  jusv-.]  In  roairic,  a  direction 
to  siug  or  play  in  an  equal,  juat,  or  strict  time. 
It  U  kUIiiid  UM-il  rtw]!*  when  tho  tlma  lui*  is-en  (titcr- 
nipted,  aa  iliuinir  a  recitative,  to  ault  the  aetlon  and  pa*- 
■loll  of  tile  jhVcc. 

Ateuchas  (a-tu'kus),  a.  [XL.,  lit.  without  ar- 
mor, in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  a  scutellum, 

<  fir.  lini'nr.  unarmed,  unequipped,  <  n-  priv. 
+  "ri't'Ti  pi.  rri,rro,  arms,  armor,  prop,  imple- 
menla,  <  ni  jr/r,  make,  produce.]  A  genua  of 
lamellleorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Scarabtrida: 

A  wieer  M-rlna  to  hare  been  the  tarred  tMrctlr.  or  Acurahlciu. 
Il*r»ir***l  on  raryptlan  tnofiQmenU.  oniamcnu,  aiMtilcU.tt... 
and  .if  which  a  ll.urr.  cither  in  porcelain  or  carvel  out  .if 
•lone,  rawly  a  iiem,  »aa  placed  in  the  hoaoin  of  every 
mammy,  ai  a  aymh..l  of  an.l  prayer  fur  rmurrccuoii. 
atf  (Stf),  n.    Same  as  atef. 

atgart.  n.  [Also  improp.  alegar,  repr.  AS.  <rt. 
ijar,  aluo  irtijirru  (only  in  (flosses),  (=  OKries. 
eUj*r,  ctkrr  =  Ollfi.  a^jfr,  aiigcr  =  Icel.  at- 
ijrirr),  a  spear,  <  a  t-,  nppar.  the  prep.  <rf.  at,  + 
gar,  a  H|»ear:  ne<>  f/«r',  garfish,  j/orc'A]  A  kind 
of  spear  or  lance  formerly  in  use. 

Athai>aakan  (ath-a-lMia'kan).  <•■  and  h.  I,  a. 
BelonirinR  to  a  certain  (fri-nt  fuiiiily  of  Xortli 
Anierieau  Indian  laut;ua«;ea  and  tribes,  oci-u- 
tivimr  a  vast  extent  of  country  aoutli  from  the 
Kskimo  region,  lietween  Hudson's  Buy  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  with  outlying;  memliers  also 
west  of  the  monntains,  its  far  nouth  as 
including  I  he  Apaches  and  Xavajos. 

IX  ».  A  mvmher  or  tho  lan(rua(?°  ot  this 
family. 

Also  spelled  Alhtihiscnn,  Athapascan. 

athalamoas  ;a-thal'a-mus).  a.  [<  (ir.  <i-  priv. 
+  i*i//ii.^;,  U-d:  see  thal'iiNiis.')  In  fc.<f.,  with- 
out apotbeciu:  aj.pli>~.|  to  lichens,  or  lichenoid 
crowths,  the  fructitteatiun  of  which  is  unknown. 

At  ha  11a  (ii-thii'li-ji).  «.  [XL.,  named  with  al- 
liisniti  to  the  dcvimlatiou  produced  by  its  larvir, 

<  <ir.  ,:tki>T,r  ut  iViafjirf,  not  verdant,  withered. 

<  j-  priv.  +  H,0>..-ir,  be  fr<'sh  or  luxuriiiut.J  A 
jfenua  of  saw-tlies,  or  Trnhrn»1ia,  of  the  order 
lli/Mi -unptrr't    and   family  I<  n  th rt  diKi//rr.  ,i 

'1  irum  or  A.  . —  . » .* r j  u  th.:  turnl],  tAW-lly  i.f  tiur..|N 

"l.1""  lie-v  c-  ii, .  ,ni  .milly  it.-Vft*t;it.-  lunilji  n.  I.I*  Tli.' 
|w  'il  in-  :  t  a|>;*'«r*  a  (••■it  Ihr  n.il  ,.f  May.  ai;.l  •I<-|.mii> 
it-  • '/i:  In  II. •■  nul-liti'--:  i  I  !('.,■  li.-i?  mill  in  ■!>■« 'lit  «ix  ililV* 
II,.-  Un-.r  i|.  t.at  '•■  I     Wilhill  «  f.  »  -lt»s  Hi.  «••.-.  !»>i..u 

'*>  *hl.  I'  tl,..>  :.|  |-  M   I.  Uul  v.  I.J  lh.  it  .  :,ti.i_-  til,  ...It 

u.»..,-  ..|  ti.,-  K,if,  e-,.ii„i  „i,t)  »k. ■!■•(. •■..  »-,.( 


frond 
Hum  ; 
tlwllua 

athamantin  (ath-tt-man'tin),  n.  [<  AthamaHta 
(see  def.)  +  -in-.]  In  chem,,  a  substance  (f'._,. 
HjoO-)  jinjiluced  from  the  root  and  seeds  of 
the  Athamautn  (treiwrlinam  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic  um- 
belliferous herbs.  It  has  a  rancid  soapy  odor, 
and  a  slljrhtly  bitter  acrid  taste.    II,  IVatts. 

athamaunlt,  n.    An  old  form  of  adamant. 

athanasia  (ath-a-na'si-ii),  n.  [<  fir.  afkwaoia, 
immortality  (>  ML.  athanaiiia,  tiuisy),  <  alin- 
mrof,  immortal,  <  a-  priv.  +  Aiiuro^,  deatli.]  1. 
Deathlessness ;  immortality.  AUo  athanaj/y. — 
2t.  The  herb  tansy.    See  ftjiuny. 

Athanasian  (ath-a-na'sian),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL. 
Athanamus,  <  (tr.  '.KtiGi<aeioi,  a  proper  name, 
<  athmror,  immortal.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
Athanasdua  (about  'JS6  to  373),  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. —  Atbanaalan  creed,  a  emit  funnrrly  atcritxd 
U>  Atlianuiiu,  t.ut  whnac  n-*l  aiitlt.ir«tiin  Im  miktiuwii.  It 
it  an  <  ij.ll.  K  aw.rti«n  <if  the  il.atrlin*  i,t  tlit-  Trinity  (aa 
op|*m-«t  to  ArUnUml  and  t>1  thi.  tni-arnAtltxi,  mid  cntaiiM 
irlut  art*  knewn  aa  tli«  " danuiatory  clnnai'*"  In  tlit»  ci>n- 
dudllut  ft.ruiulaa  <if  the  t»u  paru,  vii:  "  Whnanevrr  will 
ou  Mtrd.  tti'tun;  all  thina*  it  u  ncccaaary  that  hi-  ahoilM 
hulit  thu  mlu'lic  fallli :  olticli  faith,  except  every  oar  <K. 
keep  »hi-!i-  and  midt.nl<^l.  wlllu.ut  duUt.l  he  allall  pertah 
ercrlaaUiwty-;  amt  "Thuia  tho  catlMlk-  faith ;  wlilch  ex- 
cept a  man  tx-lievi-  faithfully  he  cannot  he  UVed."  Thl* 
creed  it  retained  In  the  lerTlce  i.f  tin-  I'hurch  i.f  tUiKlaml, 
hut  It.. I  in  Hint  of  the  American  F.in«:«r>al  llitlrch, 

II.  ii.  A  follower  of  Athauasius  or  a  beliovcr 
in  his  creed. 

Athanasianism  (ath-a-na'aian-iism),  »,  [< 
.(fAojiii.yi<m  +  •Mm.]  The  principles  or  doc- 
trines  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

Athanasianlrt  (ath-a-na'sian-ist),  n.  [<  Atha- 
na*inH  +  -uf.j    An  Athanasian. 

athanasy  (a-than'a-si),  a.  Same  as<ifAaiuMi<i,  1. 
Time  tiTinei  to  ohitnre  atithura  an  odd  kind  of  repara. 
Uihi.  an  iuuiMfrtnlity  nut  of  love  and  Intcreft  and  udiuira- 
Uon.  hut  of  curiiwlty  merely.  ...  1*  not  then  a  «chola»- 
tic  *l*aMuy  tattUT  than  ism.-  T 

AfMivU,  Study  W  luiioim,  p,  Mil. 

athanor  (ath')i-n^r),  n.  [Ijite  ME.  also  a  thenar 
(cf.  F.  iifAnaor),  <  Sp.  ufanor,  a  siphon  or  pija- 
for  conveying  water,  <  At.  al-tannur,  <  al,  the, 
+  tannir,  <  Ileb.  or  Aramaic  tannitr,  an  oven  or 
furnace,  <  air,  fire.]  A  self-feeding  digesting 
furnace  formerly  used  by  alchemists.  It  was 
so  made  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  and  durable 
heat. 

Athecat*  (ath-e-ka't*),  it.  pf.    [XL.,  ueut.  pi. 

sheathed:  see  <i(*cc<ife'.]  A 


A  then jb  tun 

dency. — 2.  Denying  the  existence  of  Ood ;  god- 
less; impious:  applied  to  persona:  aa,  "athe- 
istic gaiusayers,^  Hay,  Works  of  Creation, 
-gyn.  (.,»«<•«.  r>i.s*ttu,oti,  Svrimiigmu. 
atheistical  (a-tbe-ia'ti-kal).  a.  Marked  by  or 
manifesting  atheism;  atheistic. 

1  »  aa  prt-fc-nt,  very  acldom  uoin*  tn  tho  publiq  theaters 
for  miuty  n-aaoua,  now  aa  they  were  abuacd  to  an  afA<u- 
fioif  Hlxtty.  A'refyM.  lliary,  Oct.  ^  1«W. 

atheistically  (a-the-is'ti-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
atheistic  manner;  impiously. 

1  entreat  audi  as  are  alheUticatlv  Inclined  to  conalder 
these  thlnio.  Tiikiraox. 
atheiaticalnesa  (a-the-is'ti-kal-ncs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  atheistic :  irreligiousneas. 
i"urve  out  of  all  liearta  pro(aneiie»a  and  atktutitalntju. 

JlamnutMt,  Worlu,  I.  iuo 
atheiZO  (a'th<;-Iz),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  athei:ed, 

ipr.  atheizina.  [<  fir. iW*rof  (see  atheism)  +  -ice.] 
,t  intrant.  To  discourse  as  an  atheist. 
We  ahall  now  make  diligent  aearch  and  Inquiry,  to  aee 
If  ne  can  find  anv^olher  jthiloaopher*  who  atheutd  before 

(SoiMortA,  Inu-llectiul  Syateni,  p.  111. 
II.  trans.  To  render  atheistic.  [Bare.] 
They  rndravouml  to  Mkiiu  one  nnolhrT. 

Hp.  litrluUy,  illnille  PhthwophcT,  II. 

athelzer  (a'thA-l-ier),  n.  One  who  athelxea,  or 
renders  atheistic,    t  uduorth.  [Rare.] 

athel't,  «-  [Earlv  ME.,  <  AH.  <rf*c/«,  o-tAWo,  pi., 
=  OS.  adhal=  tif'ries.  ethel-,  edel-  (in  comp.  and 
deriv.)  =  1).  ndW  =  t>Ii(i.  adal.  Mllfi.  adcl,  race, 
family,  ancestry,  esp.  noble  ancestry,  nobility, 
fh  adel,  nobility,  =  lcel.  adhal,  nature,  dis- 
position, familv,  origin,  in  comp.  chief-,  nead- 
(mod.  alao  nobility.  =  Sw.  Dan.  adcl,  nobility,  a 
sense  due  to  the  fi. ),  =  fioth.  'athal  (aa  in  tho 
proper  name  ' Athalarciks  (>  ML.  Athalaricns) 
—  AS.  .Kthelric);  not  found  outsiile  of  Teut. 
Hence,  athef-  and  atheling,  q,  v.,  and  ethel,  pat- 
rimony (see  elhrl).  In  rood.  E.  only  in  projper 
names,  historical  or  in  actual  iwe,  of  AS.  or 
OHO.  origin,  aa  Ethel,  Ethelhert,  Athelhert  = 
Albert,  Ethelrtd,  Audrey  (St.  Audrey,  >  t-u-arifi-v, 
q.  v.),  etc.]  Kaee;  family;  ancestry;  noble 
ancestry;  nobility;  honor. 


of  alheeatus,  not 

name  of  the  gymiioblastic  hydroid  hyilrozoans, 
which  are  not  Hh<-athed,  that  is,  have  no  go- 
nangia  and  no  hydrothoca? :  a  synonym  of 
I !ymnoblastea  (which  si*), 
athecate  (ath'A-kat),  a.    [<  XL.  <  fir. 

•i-  priv.  +  tysa,  a  sheath:  mm,  fAcrvi.]  Xot 
sheathed;  Bpeciflcally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Athecata. 

atheism  (a'the-irm),  a.  [=  K.  atheisme  —  Pg. 
atheismo  =  Sp.  It.  ahismo,  <  XL.  'alheismns,  < 
fir.  afar*;,  without  a  pod,  denying  the  gods.  <  <i- 
priv.  +  tW,  a  gtsl.  The  fir.  term  for  atheism 
was  .iK.drj,i(-.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
find;  denial  of  the  existence  of  Ood. 

Atluiem  1»  a  dlalatth  f  In  Ih.t  r  tUt.  ll,-.-  of  i;.»(  —  Dial  la. 
.loltcln-r  In  any  regularity  In  the  univerac  to  whUll  loan 
miut  confonn  tUnuetf  uiider  penaltiea 

J.  It.  Sntrn.  Xat.  Religion,  p.  afi. 

3.  The  denial  of  theism,  that  is.  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  great  first  cause  is  a  supreme,  intel- 
ligent, righteous  person. — 3.  A  practical  indif- 
ference to  and  disregard  of  tioil;  godlessness. 

111!  the  flmt  Ktlir  alw.Vi-  u'il'.n,  ttlKritm  !•  l„  he  ilUcrlnil 
naleil  front /hi r,rA^Mia,  which  .h-nl.a  the  (•-iw.nnllln.l  t;.»|, 
.Hid  from  it-f.ii.i.'iriiw,  which  detil.-a  tl.e  |*.Mll,IIlt.v  of  ]mm- 
[livc  knuwlrdoe  curicrrnina  him.  Iiitbc aeroist  aenae,  attie- 


III.  ild. 

atheist,  a.  and  «.  [ME.,  also  ethel,  a-lhel,  and 
prop,  athclr,  ethele,  athcle  (in  northern  writers 
often  hathrl,  etc.),  <  AS.  a-thete,  ethele  =  OS. 
tdili  =  OFries.  c(Ac7,  edel  =  D.  edel  -  OHO. 
cilili,  MHO.  oleic,  0.  edel  =  Icel.  edhal-,  edhla- 
(in  comp.)  =  Sw.  ««Vf  =  Dan.  avlcl  (the  Scand. 
fi.),  noble,  of  noble  family;  from  the 
:  see  athelK]    L  a.  Xoble;  illustrious; 

Lutele  children  In  the  cradele. 
Both  chorlea  an  ek  attxU 

nw  rtutf  .VirrAfin^aie,  1.  631. 

II.  a.  A  noble ;  a  chief ;  often  simply  a 


II  la  hathtl ..«  hori  w»u  thenar 
That  liere  hla  *jN*re  A  laubce. 
Sir  <?<iirayiie  find  the  (Vreue  A'ai^Af  fed,  MorTl»\  L  fiWV.. 

atholing  i  ath'el-lng),  n.  [In  mod.  use,  as  a  his- 
torical term,  also  written  rfAWtni/ ami  athctiiiq. 
repr.  ME.  athehng,  <  AS.  tttheling  (=  OS.  tai- 
ling =  OKries.  rthetmg,  rilling  =  OHO.  adalina. 
ML.  adalmgus,  adelingus),  <  <rlhelu,  noble  family 
(see  athel1),  +  -t«<7,  a  tiatronymie  suffix.  The 
word  survives  in  the  place-name  Athelney,  AS. 
.■Etheliuga  ig,  lit.  princes'  island.]  In  Angln- 
■Sfljroii  hi*!.:  (o)  A  crown  prince  or  heir  appar- 
ent ;  one  of  the  royal  family.  (6)  A  nobleman. 

•  Irlulnally  none  hilt  Aliiilo-Saiun  IirlncM  were  called 
ath.  hnm  and  the  ath. -Hint  »a*  the  eldeal  Ml  of  the  kinc 
or  iwareat  In-lr  to  the  thmnit,  to  which,  however,  h.-  did 
not  nrct-aaiirily  »uc,e.^l  ;  I. ill  Uie  t.mi  wu  athrwatd  ev- 
il who  held  nol,le  rank.   AUo  written  //Ae/o^. 


i --ii  iti.  lildeil..th|.«iithei«n  and  asi>.mlii-l«iii. ' 
atheist  la'the-istl,  it.  an.l  a.  [=  K.  ./facile  = 
Pg.  athfista  =  Sji.  It.  ateista,  <  XL.  'atheista, 
<  fir.  il<< of :  see  atheism.]  I,  n.  1.  ( Ine  who  ile- 
nies  the  existence  of  find,  or  of  a  supreme  in- 
telligent being. 

Well,  n:..:iaivhli:«.  may  own  rvllifl. .n'*  nam. , 
llitt  »tat.  t»  are  iilA^o'«  In  tie  ir  v.  iv  fruiti.-. 

J)r\t,:trn,  Pr-.L  to  Aiulwiyna,  I 
lie  lllfht  an  .l/A-o-t  halt  ll.  II.  v.-a  n  ll.nl 

Niei.t  TitoiiBhta  v.  i:;. 
2.  A  godl.-ss  mail ;  one  «)...  diaregurils  his  duty 

to  tiiid.-Byn.  SI,;-':;  /iriaf,  etc.    See  infat'L 

II.  «.  (i.slli-s;  at  heist  ie:  as,  "the  atheist 
crew."  Mdtan.  I'.  1...  vi.  :i7i(. 
atheistic  I  n-ttn -is'tik),  a.  [<  atheist  +  -ie.]  I, 
IVriiiiniiu;  to  or  eliaracteris(i<<  of  tit  heists;  in- 
voh  iiv.  coiiiuiuiiig.  or  tending  to  atheism :  a«, 
athe,*t,c  dia-trines  ur  beliefs;  an  athr,,t,e  f-n- 


eoniniunlty  I  ».  Ii  :«)  nli|  knew  hut  two  or 
derv  ..f  men.  the  c-.v.rl  or  the  free  man.  and  the  .orl  ..r  the 
tiol.le.  Ilic  frveliiiltl  w«.  Ill-  Uur  of  the  vUlace  veHi. 
He  *aa  the  ' -  ff— Ii.  .W.-.t  man."  wlesa.  |ol>K  hmr  fl.jli.l 
..vera  iu-.kwl.l.ll  had  never  l-.»».|  tea  l<ir>|.  .  .  .  Mill 
the  I..CUI  cenli.  the  village  Y.aJ  the  .-oil,  „i  aa  he  »» 
aometliiM*  .all.. I,  Hie  ,nh,l<iui,  wli.iae  hoiueat<ad  r.a.- 
biuti  above  the  luwli,  r  .|.ellir.it.  of  the  curia. 

J  IL  Ur        Making  of  l.iisland,  p.  17:1. 
one  or  Itto  rel.  IIL.,i»  at.  mentioned,  headed  by  .i  ts,- 
iin;;.  or  lucti  ol  the  r  .ivl  lo.tiae. 

r.'.  A.  rro-wi.iji.  Illd  Kns.  Hut.,  p.  71. 

(a-the'iiili,  n.  Same  as  Athene,  1. 
.  Atheneum  i.ath-e-ne'uni),  n.  [1^ 
Athena-uiit,\  Or.  '.V;  ivi.or,  a  temple  of  Athene, 
<  A".,i''/,  Allien.  -,  see  Athene.]  1.  A  temple  or 
a  place  dedicated  to  Athene,  or  Minerva :  spe- 
cifically, an  iij-.nmii-.il  founded  at  Kome  by 
Hadrian  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  s.  ii-n- 
tific  studi.-s,  and  imitated  in  the  provinces.— 
ii.  [/.,.;  i,l.  nrt.a.r.1.  alhenea  (-a).]    In  mod- 
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Athena- urn 
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i  times,  an  institution  for  tho  encouragement  athericerous  (ath-v-ris'e-rus),  a.  [iAtherieera 


of  literature  ami  art,  often  possessing  a  library 
for  the  uw  of  those  entitled  to  its  privileges. 
Athene  (a-the'ne),  n.    [L.,  also  Athena,  <  Or. 
<At»M,  Doric  ViOaia,  also  (prop,  an  form) 
>A»s«w>.  jEolio  Artowia,  Attic  XftyiHim, 

contr.  'Aftjua,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  as- 
sociated with  that  of  'Altyvat,  Athens.]  1.  In 
Or.  myth.,  the  goddess  of  knowledge,  art*,  sci- 


+  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Athe- 

ricera. 

Atherina  (ath-e-ri'n*),  «.  [XL..,  <  Or.  afapivn, 
a  kind  of  smelt.]  A  genus  of  abdominal  aean- 
thopteryglan  fishes,  typical  of  the  family Athe- 
nnida;  containing  the  sand-smelts,  a 

the  common  Urillsh  atllerllle  or  saud-smi'lt.  Is  a 
11  inches  loiix,  used  a*  toud. 

athorine  (ath'e-rin),  it.  [<  .-IfArriitn.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  A  thrrina ;  a  Band-smelt . 
atherlnid  (ath-e-rin'id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Atherintiia. 
Atherinida  (ath-e-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NI..,  < 
Athmm  +  -ida-.J  The  athcrines  or  sand- 
smelts  ;  a  family  of  abdonii  nul  aeatithopt  ery  gian 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genu*  .irterijia,  to  which 
varying  limits  have  been  ascribed  by  different 
writers,  lit  (lunthcrs  system  the  .IfAerimVf**  in  a 
family  of  Aeantkofiierymi  mie/ifi^irwirs,  havlrui  rertebne 
in  increased  mimtx-r  anil  the  dentition  treble  or  of  mod- 
?nu*  dtit'tmth,  and  includine.  the  IctniitotiuridB  as  writ  a* 
the  atherinbls  proper.  In  more  recent  systems  they  are  a 
fatuity  of  I'trctMxxt  with  tnore  than  2t  vertebra?,  eyclritdal 
scales,  dorsal  Una  two  in  number  and  srpar»K\  ui<1  feeble 
dentition.  The  n|>erlt«  arc  ne  ■«!}  .mall ;  th.i*e  found  In 
America  are  known  aa/mirs,  nr  are  cuufoilndcd  with  Ule 
Ortwn  under  the  nam*  of  tmriu. 

atherinidan  (ath-e-rin'i-4an),  «.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Atherinida;;  an  ath'orinid.  .Sir  J.  liich- 
anlson. 

Atherinina  (ath'e-ri-nrnS),  ».  pi.  [NL.,< 
JfAeriim  +  -HMO.] "  In  GUnther'a  classification 
of  fishes,  the  first  subfamily  of  Atherinida,  char- 
acterised by  feeble  dentition,  oycloidal  scales, 
the  separation  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  from  the 
second,  the  presence  of  an  air-bladder,  and  the 
absence  of  pyloric  appendages:  same  ue  J  (Ac- 
recent  systems. 

"  noid),  a.  and  n.    [<  A  the- 
Ilaring  the  characters  of 

the  .•.(AeriHtrfi-. 
II.  ».  A  fish  of  the  family  Atherinida;  an 

related  to  A.  noctua  of  Europe,  including  small  .^^MCy  (a-ther'man-si),  n.  (<  Or.  a&ipuav- 
earless  species.  The nanwlsnaed  by  dlllennt  authors    _  heated :  see  <ifA'rr»i<iN<rit» and  -c«.l  The 

witlt  icrrat  latitude,  and  la  not  susceptible  uf  enact  deflnl- 
tl.  m>  It  iu  lint  uacd  for  a  genus  of  birds  bjf  Bole,  W2"i 
J  n.  See  Athenatim. 
_  (a-th6'ni-»n),  a.  and  it.  [<  L.  oa  if 
'Athenian)!*,  equivalent  to  Atheniensu,  <  JfAc- 
na.  <  Or.  'Atfijiiw,  Athena,  traditionally  named  , 
after  'AAjvv,  Athene.]    L  a.  pertaining  to 


athwart 

Be  rWaltcr  Leaf,  In  hli  edition  of  the  Iliad]  ofAtrinn 
hot  «3  line.  In  A-iL       Amer.  Jmtr.  i»/  J>*tM.,  VII.  878 

athetoid  (ath'c-<old),  a.  Of  or 
athetosis:  a«,  athetoid  movements. 

athetosis  (ath-t-to'sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Qr.  Aflrror, 
without  place  (see  athetue),  +  -oris.]  In  pathol., 
a  condition  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  can- 
not bo  maintained  in  any  position  in  which 
they  are  placet!,  but  continually  perform  in- 
voluntary, slow,  irregular  movements. 

athinkt,  imiMrs.  [ME.  athinkc,  reduced  form 
of  ofthinke,  (  AS.  ofthi/nean,  unpens..  <  of-  + 
thyncan,  socm:  eeo  a-*  and  wt'at.J  To  repent; 
grieve.— na  atMnkatn*,  it  repent*  Die 

ife  utAiiUotA  tliat  I  achat  reherre  it  hero. 

Chatwr,  tro).  to  Millrr  i  Tale,  L  St 

athlrat  (a-thcrst'),  a.  [<  SIE.  athur*t,  also 
athreste  and  afurtt,  contr.  from  o/fA«r»f,  of- 
thyrtt,  <  AS.  nfthyrsted,  very  thirsty,  pp.  of  of- 
thyrstan,  thirst,  <  of-  (intensive)  +  fAjfrsfoa, 
:  see  a-*  and  f*t>»f,  r.]  1. 


-is 

:  . 


pp.  thyrnted,  thirst 
Tliirsty;  wanting  drink. 

i  thoo  artoiainrt,  go  uuto  the 


7 be  Min<r»»  l  i 


enoes,  and  righteous  war;  particularly,  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Athens :  identified  by  the  Komans 
with  Minerva, 
wrll  a>  mental  cleanieaa 
uplrlt  of  truth  and  dirint 

the  asiii  •ymttollEliiK  tin?  dark  utorn*^-!'  Mid .  and  amied  w  Ith 
the  n-siitieu  »t>ettr  —  tlw  ihaft  of  lightning.  A1*j  .lOVnn. 
2.  [NL.]  In  ornith.,  an  extensive  genus  of  owls, 


She  pemoiilfled  lh«  dear  upper  atr  a»  .     .  »  ,,,n,'Jri 

sarneai  and  arutriwas,  emtio.(yli«K  the  atneTUlOlO  £  " 

1  dirine  wiwloin.  and  wan  clothed  with    rind  +  -old.)    I.  a. 


power  or  property  of  stopping  radiant  heat; 
impermeableness  to  radiaut  beat.    It  corre- 
sponds to  opacity  in  the  ea»B  of  light, 
athennanous  (a-ther'nia-nns),  a.    [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  +  thpiiaiyriv  (tirpuai--),  heat,  impart  heat 


anil  ilrink 

noUi  il  a 

2.  Figuratively,  having  a  keen  appetite  or  de- 
sire. 

Their  bounding  hearts  alike 
Alhirtt  tar  battl«.  Coirjwr,  Iliad, 

athlete  (ath'let),  «.  [<  I-,  athleta.  <  Gr.  <if»b> 
rr/;,  a  combatant,  contestant  in  tho  games,  < 
iitl'Miv,  contend,  <  od/^K,  »>  contest,  esp.  for  a 
prize  (nent.  htftm,  the  prise  of  contest),  contr. 
of  *o/70ino,  prob.  <  a-  +  y'  'f'Q  (=  E.  ired, 
pledge:  Bee  ved)  +  formative  -^o-f.]  1.  In 
Or.  antiq.,  one  who  contended  for  a  prize  in  the 
public  games.  Hence — 2.  Any  one  trained  to 
exercises  of  ability  and  strength;  one  accom- 
plished in  athletics;  a  man  full  of  strength 
and  activity. 

Here  rose  an  athttU,  stronjr  to  break  or  bind 
All  limn  lu  UiniU  that  might  endure. 

TVnniMin,  Palace  of  Art 

athletic  (ath-lut  'Ik),  a.  and  it.    [<  L.  nfA/cl<cn», 

<  Gr.  o/J/brruiiSr,  <  atO-rrri/r,  athlete :  see  ofAfcfe.] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  athletes  or  to  the  exer- 
cises practised  bv  them:  as,  athletic  sports. 
Hence— 2.  Strong;  robust;  vigorous;  physi- 
cally powerful  ana  active. 

whJhtu"»eoo'''n  coUageaTwhrru  Mature  Uctifk  and  Jie- 
ceiaity  caterer.  ScmlA. 

II.  «.  An  athlete.  fRurw.] 


Athens,  anciently  the  metropolis  Li. 

Greece,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  heat;  having  the  power  of  stopping  radiant  atjlleticaiiy  (ath-let'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  strong, 
Greece.  heat ;  opaque  to  heut.  „>-_*«.  robunt.  or  athletic  manner. 


H,  «.  A  native  or  cituten  of  Athens 
atheologlanf  (a'the-$-lo'ii-«ii),  n.    [<  ( 
(a-l«)  +  tAroto^iKit.]   One  who  is 


athermouB  (a-ther'mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oBep/ioe, 
without  warmth,  <  a-  priv.  +  frolic,  hot,  Oipftn, 
heat.]    Same  as  afAcrwnsctiM. 


athleticism  (ath-let'i-sizm),  «.  [<  afAfcfic  + 
-ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  engaging  in  ath- 
letic exercises ;  devotion  to  athletics. 


theologian;  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the-  atheroma  (ath-e-ro  mfe),  «.;  pL  athtromata  &thletlc8  (ath-lot'iks),  ».  [Plural  of  athletic] 
ology;  an  ignorant  theologian. 

They  .  .  .  Ithe  JeauiHl  are  the  only  n/AwWaw  whoa* 
heada  entertaiu  no  other  object  but  the  tumult  of  realink. 

A'l>  J.  H«ly«eurif,  Annwer  to  IMeuian,  l» 

atheologlcal  {a'the-9-loj'i-kal),  a.    [<  Gr.  «S- 
priv.  (a-is)  +  theolmjical.]  Untheological;  con- 
trary to  theology. 
In' 


phraae  of  the  renlan  l.mlotlui, 
1  the  rest  Ui  llm." 
Svinburnf,  Sliake»pcarr,  p.  133. 

atheologyt  (a-thv-ol'o-Jl),  n.    [<  Gr.  i-  priv. 
(a-l»)  +  theology.    Ct.  atheous.]    1.  Lack  or 
yf  theological  knowledge;  opposition 


(-ma-tii).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  u&i;papa(--),  a  tumor  full 
of  gruel-like  matter,  <  i&bpr,,  a  form  of  deVj/jij, 
groats  or  meal,  a  porridge  made  therefrom.  ]  1 . 
A  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  encysted  tu- 
mora,  tho  contents  of  which  have  the  appear-  athletJjsm 
ance  of  bread-sauce. —  2.  The  formation  of 
thickened  patches  of  the  inner  coat  of  an  ar- 
tery (much  more  rarely  of  a  vein),  constitut- 
flattened  cavities  which  contain  a  pasty 


bUieUCS  ^atll-iov  las  f,  n.  |_xriuj 

The  art  or  practice  of  athletic  games  or  exer- 
cises; the  system  of  rules  or  principles  em- 
ployed fo 


lug 

toasa  exhibiting  fat-globules,  fatty  acid  crys- 
tals, cholesterin,  more  or  less  calcareous  mat- 
ter, etc.  The  endothelial  Him  wparaUiii:  till*  from  tho 
l.|. «m]  margtve  way.  ami  ai>  atheromatous  ulecr  lie  funned. 


physical  training,  as  in  running, 
ing,  gymnastics,  etc. 
ith'le-tixm),  n.    [<  afAIcfe  +  -ism.] 
Tho  character  or  profession  of  an  athlete. 
Atholo  btOSe.    See  brose. 
Athoryoia  (ath-o-rib'i-|),  ».     [NL.,  <  Gr.  i- 


pnv.  +  ddpv^iue,  noise,  murmur, 
genus  of  oceanic  hydrozoans, 
1  of  the  family  ' 


to  theology. 


AN 


our  learned 


irvatUr.  on  anarchy,  but  a  brief, 


written  many  pro- 
,  complete  body  of 


atheromatous  (ath-e-ro'ma-tus),  o- 


.   roma(t-)  + ->us  ]    Pertaining  to  or 
seemed  yet  wanting.  atheroma;  having  the  qualities  of  a 

Smfi,  tin  ivilini's  LUicotirse.  atheroma  (ath'e-rom  I,  11.    Same  an  atheroma. 

Atherura(iitli-e-rh'rii).  n.  [\U.,<i'tT.athip,  the 
beard  of  uu  ear  of  corn,  +  oi  ,»j,  tail.]  A  genus 
of  hystrieomorph  rodents,  of  the  family  Iiystri- 
cid<r;  the  brush-tailed  pon'iipines:  so  called 
because  the  tail  ends  in  a  pencil  of  flattened 
scaly  bristles.  The  l»  »t-known  species  are  .t./u*ri- 
rrj/nM.  the  ilaUiccaiMUciiiilne  <•!  India,  nod  the  African  A. 
There  nr.r  ».  v.  ral  .itlirrv    Al»i  Mkrmrut. 


I  fa'the-ns),  a.    [=  Pg.  atheo  =  Sp.  It 
,  an  atheist,  <  L.  athruf,  aikeos,  <  Gr.  4ft- 
of,  without  a  god,  godless:  seo  ufAcwrm.]  If. 
Atheistic;  ungodly. 

The  hy|i»H-rUc  oratheovt  priest.  Jf  if/on,  p.  K-,  I.  4S7. 
2.  Having  no  reference  to  God ;  irrespective  of 
divine  existence  or  power. 

"  All  physical  science,  properly  so  called,  Is  compelled 
by  IU  rery  nature  to  take  nn  acoouul  of  Ui«  tieliw  of  liod  : 
at  s..,n  *»  It  does  this,  it  trenches  upon  thooi,^,  and 
ceaees  b.  he  physical  acUnce."  An.l  so,  eolnlns  a  du 
'   f  «<ird  toe 


atherure  (ath'e-ror),  «.  [< 

brush-tailed  porcupine;  a  spec: 
.IfAfriira. 

Athemras  (ath-o-rxi'ru!<),  11.  Same  as 
rnrn. 

atheticize  (a-thet'l-si/.}.  r. 

othetici:td,  ppr.  athmeizmij. 
set  aside,  invalid,  +  -ie  + 
Same  as  athrli-r.    Jlert  rhy 


type 

idtn.  A .  rosacea  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

r<  arte-  Athox7blad»  (ath'9-ri-M'a- 
'  -  pi.    Same  as  Athory. 


AthorybUda  (ath'«>-ri-bi'i- 
de),  n.pl.    [NT,.,  <  Athorybia 
+  -ida.]     A  familv  of  phy-     At*~yH*  ~«e~. 
sophorous  oceauic  flydroioa,  ^^^L* 
of  the  order  Siphonophora,  ciei  wvih  .  ..  ihiir  be- 
having a  bundle  of  hydro-  £L£l£!2£T"'*iy: 
phyllia  instead  of  a  swim- 
ming-column, and  resembling  a  larval  stage  of 
some  other  I'hynophora. 


^fArriira.]    A  athxeet,  )>rip. 
s  of  tho  gemis    <  «3  +  fArec]  ' 


ril  to  e.prea.  this,  he  (the  ll..l,op  of  Car 
luh-J  woulJ  »y  thai  sclelK*  w»  nlhsou,.  ami  therefore 
could  not  be  atheistic.  .Sconce,  11L  ISi 

Athericera  (ath-e-ris'e-rii),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iit>r,ti,  awn  or  licaril  of  an  ear  of  corn,  +  hi  par,  a 
horn.]  In  Latreille's  system  of  classiflcation. 
the  fifth  family  of  dipterous  insets,  nearly  athetize 
equivalent  to  the  dichsetous'Uvlsion  of  brachy- 
cerous  Diptera,  but  ineludiiig  the  St/rphi 
Ttu-.1ivlsl.in  i-iirr<-si»on"led  l>>  tile  I.luocan  K^'^  r*  ■ . 

— ,  lacluilins: 

l>',tl"    etc.),  +  ..:-c]   To  art 


aiul  (Kwlrui,  with  niort  of  the  n|*«.-lr«  ..f  .««»"J, 

-  i  »1Ut  the  lilca  proper. 


jnAr.  as  <7</r.    [ME.,  idso  a  thre; 
In  three  parts.  Chaucer. 
athrepsla  (a-threp'si-a).  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  d- 
Athe-   priv.  +  f/j/V(f,  nourishment,  <  rpi^trv,  nourish.] 
In  pathol.,  a  profound  disturbance  of  nutrition 
t. :  pret.  and  pp.    in  children,  'tue  to  neglect  of  hygiene  and  in- 
Llrreg.  <  Gr.  clffcTor,    wufficient.  or  improper  food. 
i>.    Cf.xfArf.--c]  athrob  fa-thmb'l,  prtp.  phr.  as  ntfe.  or  a.   [<  a» 
+  throb'.']    In  or  into  a  throbbing  or  palpi tat- 


rly  athetize  (ath'e-tl/),  c  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rttAc- 
hy-  fi-rW,  ]>pr.  athi  ti'ing.  [<  Gr.  uflmw,  set  aside. 
Ur.  r.-j.H.t  as  spurious  '(<  d/iir*;,  set  aside,  invalid, 
without  place  or  position,  <  a-  priv.  +  tirrir, 
't'';r;  verbal  aJj.  of  rtM-vut,  put,  place:  see  th.:,is, 
etc.),  +  -i.-c]   To  get  aside :  reject  as  spurious. 


ing  stilt 
!I  Jin 


or  manner ;  thrtjbbing. 

]  is  a  were  deitd  Italy  willit 


ii£il«j«  ]  is  a  were  deitd  i«.uy  uuiioilt  a  sou!  till  mm 
All  *  it  p-uhu  set  ita  arrestcil  pill<»«-»  olio-  nmre  athrnh. 

lAncU,  Study  Windows,  p.  SS* 

athwart  (a  thwart),  prrn.  phr.  as  ode.  and  prep, 
ri-nrly  mod.  E.  also  ati.rt,  Sc.  afAourf,  athort, 
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athwart 

<  ME.  afkvart;  <  a«  +  thwart.  Cf.  orertiiicart.] 
t  adr.  1.  Crosswise;  from  side  to  side ;  trans- 
versely. 

He  cnm'd  to  be  drawn  oat  and  pav'd  fcmr  main  roads 
la  Uw  utmost  length  and  breadth  of  the  Island ;  slid  too 
others  afAtrart.  XtUm,  Hist.  Kiig..  I. 

S.  In  opposition  to  the  proper  or  expected 
course ;  id  a  manner  to  cross  and  perplex ; 
crossly;  wrongly;  wrongfully.  [Rare.] 
Tho  baby  heats  the  nnrsc,  anil  quIUi  alhirvrt 
tioea  all  decorem.  Shot.,  M.  for  M..  I.  4. 

II.  prep.  1.  Across;  from  side  to  side  of. 

A  pine. 

Rock-rooted,  atretrlied  athwart  the  vacancy 
lta  swinging  boughs.  SkttUy,  Alastor. 

The  Fcwac  Way  wu  one  of  the  two  great  linns  at  exmimu- 
nicaUon  which  rut  otaa-art  Britain  fiuin  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest-  J.  K.  Orrrn,  Coot),  of  Sag-,  p.  Ilia. 

S.  Xomt.,  arroBH  tho  line  of  a  ship's  course. — 
S.  In  opposition  to ;  against ;  contrary  to. 

I  havo  torn  tiiU  present  work,  and  And  nothing  otkvart 
the  Cathoitck  faith  and  good  manners. 

Mition,  Arcopagtttca,  p.  11. 
Athwart  ha  was,  aald  of  a  alUii  when  she  lit*  or  sails 
•cross  tho  stem  of  another,  wlurtW  near  or  at  some  dls- 

i  aaw  two  talla  to  windward,  going-  directly 
r  Amm*. 

JS.  //.  Dana,  Jr.,  Mm  the  Mart,  p.  10. 

Athwart  UM  forefoot,  said  of  the 
tuill  tlrvl  ki-rnK«  n  ship  s 
mand  to  her  to  bring  to, 

athwartahips  (a-thwart' ships),  prep.  phr.  as 
adv.  [<  athwart  +  ship  +  adv.  gen.  sumx  -*.] 
Athwart  tho  ship;  crosswise  of  tho  ship. 

The  foretopaatl,  which  hail  been  dooMo  reefed,  spilt  In 
two  atAtrarUAi^e,        t>rluw_the_  wW-tiajid.  fTTini  earing 


U.  mrlii,;. 


athymiat  ia-tlilm'i-fi),  a.  [<  Gr.  afouia,  want  of 
courage  or  spirit,  (  iSvpac,  wanting  courage  or 


spirit,  <  a 


tmv. 
.fi,  ra. 


<  9i*ti;  nisi 
Ha;  desp 

-atic'.  [<  F.  -atiqtie  (rernaeularly -aae,  >E.  -age. 


q.  v.)  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  -atico,  <  L.  -often*,  a  com' 
pound  adj.  sumx,  being  -ic-us,  E.  -ic,  sufBxed 
to  a  pp.  stem  in  -at-:  see  -afcrl,  -ic,  and  -fljrf.] 
A  compound  suffix  of  some  adjectives  of  Latin 
origin,  as  aquatic,  erratic,  lymphatic,  etc.,  some 
of  wliich  are  also  used  as  nouns,  as  fanatic, 
lunatic,  etc.    [See  remark  under  -atic"'.] 

-atic?.  K  F.  -a fiow  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  -««oo,  <  L. 
•alicus,  (Or.  -ar-tK-oc,  being  -«-ort  E.  -ic.  suffixed 
to  a  noun  stem  iu  -ot-,  nam.  -a.  or  -ayi,  or  -Br-w. 
aco  mid  -ic]    A  compound  termination 

of  adjectives  taken  from  or  formed  after  Greek, 
as  grammatie,  hepatic,  pneumatic,  Homo  aceonj- 
panying  English  nouns  in  -ma  or  -»,  ax  dra- 
matic, problematic,  etc.,  or  iu.-aft"3,  as  piratic, 
etc.  [Moet  adjectives  of  thla  termination,  and  alio  aome 
ending  in  -atirl,  may  take  (often  preferably)  the  addition, 
si  ayllablc  -nl,  with  rerj'  aUtclit  if  any  change  of  meaning. 
Sec  -at  and  ieal.\ 

-atile.  [=  F.  -atile.  <  L.  -dtili*,  a  compound  aulj. 
suffix,  being  -ilie,  E.  -ile  or  -fe,  sumxed  to  a  pp. 
stem  in  -at-:  see  -ate1  and  -ilc.]  A  suffix  of 
some  adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  as  aquatilc, 
fluviatile,  etc. 

atllt  (a-tilf),  prep.  phr.  as  aih.  or  a.  [<  + 
tUfl,  W.1  1.  tilted  up;  set  on  tilt,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Speak  ;  if  not,  Mil.  >Und 
Of  royal  Mood  •hall  l»  abroach,  «<«t,  and  run 
Etch  to  the  leea  of  honour. 

Stan,  and  Ft.,  Philaiter,  t.  1. 

The  little  bird  lite  at  Ma  door  in  the  aun, 
Atitt  like  a  til  (mao  in  among  the  lea  vet 

LvmU,  Sir  Uiuifal,  L 

9.  In  the  manner  of  a  titter;  in  the  position 
or  with  the  action  of  a  man  making  a  thrust: 
as,  to  ride  or  run  atilt. 

atimy  (at'i-mi),  n.  [<Gr.  artfiia,  disgrace,  loss 
of  civil  rights,  dishonor,  <  irifioc,  dishonorvd, 
deprived  of  civil  rights,  <  a-  priv.  +  ripi),  honor, 
<  Tific,  honor.]  In  Or.  antiq.,  diitgruce;  sus- 
petwion  of  the  civil  rights  of  a  person  in  pun- 
ishment of  grave  offenses ;  outlawry;  civil  dis- 
franchisement ;  degradation,  it  was  perpetual  ami 
total  (Kiwi'tliur*  hereditary),  or  temporary,  or  partial  and 
aflccting  only  certain  prlvlfcferauf  tlto  cltir^ni.  It  oftch  in* 
Tolvcd  conflai'Atinin  of  propcrtr, 

-atlon.  [<  F.  -nfion  Sp.  wic/oB  =□  Pg.  -aeSo 
=  It.  -a^ionc,  <  L.  -<if<o{»-).  acc.  -dftdiicw,  tieing 
-««(«-),  E.  -fi(»t,  q.  v.,  suffixed  to  tho  stem  of 
verbs  in  -<i-rc.  or,  in  other  words,  -io(u-),  E. 
•fan,  eumx'-d  to  the  pp.  stem  -at-,  E.  -<jf<-',  of 
verbs  in  -ti-re :  see  -fi'oN,  -Urn,  and  -tffr1.  The  reg. 
OF.  form  of  this  suffix  was  -ow»»,  -cimtn,  later 
-ai/tnn,  etc.  (Inter  restored  -otion,  ME.  -afion, 
-an.,n,  -atmun,  -acimm),  >  ME.  -«uuiw,  -ci 
-ctiiji,  etc.,  which  existn,  unrecognised,  in 


,  Dana,  Jr.,  Bef. th.  M»,t,  p.  2M. 


+  fvuic,  courage,  spirit,  breath, 
.  rage,  bo  eager.]  Lownesa  of  spir- 
ondency;  melancholy. 
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•ra,  vtmiton,  which  have  diffr-rentistod  doub- 
lets in  oration,  venation  (obs.).]  A  suffix  of 
Latin  origin,  occurring  in  nouns  of  action,  etc. 
Thnan  nouns  arc  prviprrty  ah* tract  noun*  iMintvalcnt  to 
Kngtiah  nouna  In  -iny,  ami  are  <>f)  taken  directly  from 
the  l^tin,  aa  cifdtNin,  cvmmemialion,  cneor^'tt,  ci/iecarion, 
tibrration,  etc.,  and  funned  In  lAtin  (coinincndo^io,  etc.) 
frotn  Uie  icrbe  re|m*aeut«d  in  CiKiiali  cIUmt  by  forrua 
wttbout  aulBa  (frotn  tho  Latin  infinitive),  a»  ci'rc,  tvinmemi, 
etc.,  or  by  fonn*  In  -alt  (trwn  the  Latin  imlect  panl.i- 
pie),  M  ertatr,  ntvente,  liWol/  ;  or{»)  fonnixl  In  modern 
•pepvh.  whfilicr  from  Tcrt*  wlUinit  •urn  i.  a>  In  fixation, 
tfuittatian,  etc.,  frtiin.itr,  temte.  etc.,  or  from  verba  In  -at*, 
aa  ceiiccnfriifMiM,  rfiticccnfion,  from  eonetntrat*.  dfjietvte, 
etc.,  or  from  vort4  of  non-Latin  origin,  aa  rJarvatton, 
Itirlation,  theae  nclnc  the  earlieat  fonnatioiu(ln  tile  mid- 
dle ot  the  eighteenth  century)  in  nation  from  Terba  u[ 
native  origin  (etarer,  Jtxrt\  Home  nmli  In  «xtitm  have  no 
atMxinipanyinj!  verb  In  Enatlah,  at  amJletfatiuN,  Intuition, 
iie.mfiun,  etc. 

-atioug,  [<  -afi(oii)  +  ^>«*,  like  Hfj'o««,<  -ihifon) 
4-  -oim.]  A  compound  adjective  suffix,  con- 
sisting of  -vug  added  to  a  reduced  form  of 
-a  turn,  and  serving  to  form  adjectives  from 
nouns  in  -aticm,  as  ttifputatkm*  from  disputa- 
tion. 

atiptoa  (5-tip'to),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  or  a.  [< 
o"+  tiptoe.}  I.  On  tiptoe. —  S.  Figuratively, 
in  a  state  of  high  expectation  or  eagerness. 

-ative.  [=  F.  -atif,  fern,  -afire,  <  L.  -dt-icus, 
being  -icut,  E.  -ire,  suffixed  to  the  pp.  stem  in 
-df-,  E.  -atel,  -ofe*.J  A  compound  adjective 
suffix  of  Latin  origin,  consisting  of  -ire  added  to 
tho  stem  represented  by-flle2,  and  accompany- 
ing verbs  with  suffix  -ate*,  aa  in  demonttraUrc, 
rchtice,  etc.,  from  demonstrate,  relate,  etc.,  or 
verbs  without  a  suffix,  aa  in  lauaatire,  etc., 
from  laud,  etc.,  or  stauding  without  corre- 
sponding verbs  in  English,  a«  In  amatirc,  horta- 
ttee,  lucrative,  etc. :  esiieclally  frequent  in  gram- 
matical terms,  aa  in  vocative,  locative,  ablative, 
etc.,  all  tuted  also  aa  nouns,  it  la  alao  found  in  a 
few  other  nouna,  aa  In  iireiujiafire,  doNorier.  It  ia  added 
rarely  to  verba  of  iMMi-Latbi  origin,  aa  in  fitttafiw,  DohUn* 
tttv.  and  naod  In  colloi|itial  or  elan*  eiitrraalona  llko  tro- 
ahrad-aiiw.  KnjtlUh  foruiatlona  In  -o/tre.  from  verba  In 
■at**,  retain  the  accent  of  the  verb,  a*  ilmratlt*. 

Atlanta  (at-lan'ta),  a.  [NL..  <  U  Atlantic**, 
Atlantic:  see  Atlantic  a.]  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks,  typical  of  the  family  Atutntidee,  having 
the  twisted  visceral  sac  inclosed  iu  a  dextral 
spiral  shell,  and  the  foot  provided  with  an  oper- 
culum. A*  pcroni  is  a  Mediterranean  species. 

atlantad  (at-lan'tad),  adv.  [<  atlas  (atlant-) 
+  -ao?.)  In  aimf.,  toward  the  atlas,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  bodv. 

atlantal  (at-lan'tal),'<i.  [<  NL.  atlantalis,  < 
atlas*,  3,  q.  v.]  In  <ia<if.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Atlas.  —  Atlaatal  foramen  (foramen  atlantatc).  a  bole 
throuvh  tile  fore-border  of  the  atlaa  of  niany  animals  for 
the  tranatniaaion  of  the  auliocclpltal  nerve  and  vertebral 
artery.  In  man  it  ia  nreaent  only  eioridlonally,  and  l» 
Ctiienilly  rt'preaenttMl  by  a  grooiv. 

Atlantean  (at-lan-to'an),  n.  [<  L.  Jtl/tntcus,  < 
Gr.  !\r).diT«or,  pertaining  to  "Ar/.oj-,  Atlas;  'Ar- 
'favrlc,  Atlantis,  is  properly  fern.  adj.  <  Hr/jic 
(Wr'Aavr-):  seo  atlas' .]  I.  Pertaining  to  Atlas; 
resembling  Atlaa. 

Sago  lie  atood 
With  .itfmuvan  ahnuldera,  Bt  to  dear 


Afift™,  p.  l.,  ii.  aaa 


2.  PertBlning  to  the  island  Atlantis  of  Plato 
and  Strabo,  fabled  to 


far  West,  or  to 
Bacon's  ideal 
commonwealth  of 
that  name. 

Sometimes  writ- 
ten Atlantian. 
atlant«B  (at-lan'- 
tea),  n.pl.  KGr. 
%riavTt<:,  pi.  of 
Hr^ac,  Atlas :  see 
a«a*t.]  In  one*., 
figures  or  half  fig- 
ures of  men  used 
in  place  of  col- 
umns or  pilas- 
ters, to  support 
an  cntablat  uro. 
They  were  called  <W- 
iimoivi  by  tlie  Ro- 
man*. Female  futures 
so  employed  are  call 
cd  ntryati/lM  <iv  corvd  ■ 
:•■/»«.  1ee«td»l.i 

Atlantian  (nt- 

lan'ti-nu),  a.  See 

.-tf/rtllffYIM. 

Atlantic  (at-lan'- 
tikj,  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  JfiVmficwr,  < 
Gr.  Jr/mrat;, 


exist  in  the  ocean  of  tho 

mm 


atlaa 

pertaining  to  Atlaa,  <  ViT/Mt  ('Ar?jn>T.),  Atlaa,  ( 1> 
the  Titan  (see  atUu' ),  or  (2)  the  mountain -range 
in  northwestern  Africa  named  from  the  Titan, 
being  regarded  as  the  pillar  of  heaven ;  rd  Sir- 
>nvn«»v  -r'Jjiynr,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  named  from 
Mount  Atlas.]  I,  o.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
scended from  Atlas:  aa,  "the  seven  Atlantic 
Bisters''  (the  Pleiades),  Hilton,  P.  L.,x.074.— 
2.  Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to  that  division 
of  tho  oceau  which  lies  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  oast  and  America  on  tho  west. 

II.  n.  The  Atlantic  ocean, 
atlantid  (at-lan'tid),  n.  A  heteropod  molluak 
of  tli©  family  Allantida. 

Atlantidae  (at-lan'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  <  Or. 
'Ktaoc  (3\r/ovr-),  Mount  Atlas,  taken  for  Africa 
(see  Atlantic),  +  h<Vu,  -ithe.  In  sense  2,  < 
Atlanta  (q.  v.)  -4-  -taVr.J  1.  Ono  of  tho  three 
great  divisions  into  which  some  ethnologists 
divide  tho  human  race,  including  the  tribes  of 
Africa  and  tho  Semitic  peoples  of  Asia. — 2. 
A  family  of  heteropodous  molluaks,  typified  by 
tho  genua  AllaaUt.  They  are  free-awinuulng  pelagic 
forma,  of  warm  aeaa,  with  a  araall,  tbin,  keeled,  aplral 
aliell  aiid  calcareous  operculiun-  lleaidea  the  type,  At- 
lanta, the  family  cootaina  the  genua  Oxyaynta. 

Atlantldea  (at-lan'ti-d*x),  a.  pi.  [L.,  <  Gr. 
arAavrioVf,  pi.  of  kr>o«Tif.  fern,  patron.,  daugh- 
ter of  thrXoc  (XrimT->,  Atlas :  see  atiosi.]  1 .  A 
name  given  to  tho  Pleiades,  which  were  fabled 
to  bo  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  who  were 
translated  to  heaven.— 2.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  legendary  Island  of  Atlantis. 

Atlantis  (at-lan'tis),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  %rUvrie: 
»e«  Atlantic]  A  mythical  island  of  vast  extent, 
mentioned  by  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  placed  by  them  in  the  far  West. 

atlanto-epistropheal  (at  -  Ian  '  to  -  ep '  i  -stro  - 
fe'al),  a.  [<  atlas  (atlant-)  +  epistrophecus  + 
-all"\  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  epi- 
stropheus or  axis. 

atlanto-occipital  (nt-lan'to-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  [< 
atlas  (atlant-)  +  occiput  (oceipit-)  -t-  -n/.l  In 
aimf.,  pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  the  occipital 
bone. 

atlanto-odontoid  '  ni-lan'to-o-don'toid),  a.  [< 
atUts  (atlant-)  +  odoNfotd.]  In  anal.,  pertaining 
to  tho  atlas  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis, 
atlanto&aurld  (at-lan-t^-eA  rid),  n.   A  dino- 
saurian  reptile  of  the  family  .Ulantosauridat. 
Atlantoaauridn  (at-lan-ty-»a'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Atlanlnsaurus  +  -ida.)    A  family  of 
sauropodoua  dlnnsaurian  reptiles  with  a  pitui- 
tary canal,  the  inehia  directed  downward  and 
meeting  at  the  middle,  a  hollow  sacrum,  and 
the  anterior  and  caudal  vertebra?  excavated  by 
lateral  cavities.  It  is  a  group  of  gigantic  Juras- 
sic herbivorous  Li  sards.    0.  C.  3/artth. 
Atlantosaurus  (at-lan-to-ail'rus),  n.    [NL.,  < 
Gr.  *Ar?.nc  ('At>«it-),  in  allusion  to  their  sixe,  + 

the 
type 

of  tho  family  Atlantomuridir. 
atlas1  (at'las),  n.  [=a  F.  Sp.  Pg.  atlas  =  It.  at- 
lante  =  (}."l)an.  Sw.  af/<i»,  atlas  (def.  4),  <  L. 
A  tlas  (A  tlant-),  <  Gr.  "!».r?jjc  ('A  r/orr-),  in  myth, 
a  member  of  tho  older  family  of  gods,  who 
bore  up  tho  pillars  of  heaven ;  later,  one  of  the 
Titans,  condemned  to  bear  up  the  heavens,  or, 
in  other  forms  of  tho  legend,  the  earth:  the 
name  was  also  given  to  Mount  Atlaa  (see  At- 
lantic), to  a  statue  serving  as  a  column  (def.  2), 
and  to  one  of  the  cervical  vertebra?  (def.  3); 
appar.  <  o-  euphonic  +  \/  'r'/a  (r/ijrai),  endure, 
=  L.  ■v/  *(/<),  in  tUttus,  latus,  pp.  (associated  with 
fcrrc  as  E.  bear1,  hold  up,  carry),  and  in  tollcrr, 
lift,  tolerare,  endure:  see  ablative  and  foJcrnfc.J 
1.  [cap.]  One  who  supports  a  heavy  burden ;  a 
mainstay:  a 'pillar.' — 2.  [PI.  atlan'tcs  (at-lan'- 
t&c).]  A  male  human  figure  serving  as  a  col- 
umn or  pilaster.  See  atlante*. — 3.  [NL.]  In 
owrtf.,  the  first  cer- 
vical vertebra,  by  *r 
which  the  skull  ar- 
ticulates with  the  p- 
spinal  column:  so 
called  because  it 
supports  the  head, 
as  Atlas  was  fabled 
to  uphold  the  sky. 

It  U  oitr  of  the  ITJIMt 

modlnVit  and  apccial- 

li.«1,hf  tlu- vertebra*  tat.  oilmen'  of  mue»l  tpine  bi  the 

■Oil  ill  UK  1  iru  «TW,  m-    Bnlml  Jnt    d  ri«Rul>r  pnxnk  » 

tell  hmiiig  no  centrum,  jU|»plii»u  p«v>er.  «i.i  /"  c.rvmu. 
aa  mil  h,  liot  a  hy|A.  prnr^u.  <*  p^^p^Ar-.'*  -tho«  hn 
toils  intdcad,  Iiutw  -.lie  jiwaiie-i  en>- 


aavpof,  lizard.]  A  genus  of  dinosaurians  tl 
species  of  which  were  of  gigantic  siro;  thety] 


Human  Alias. 


po|lt 

tram 

tati  nil  iim««.^.  aixl  tli*  ^ 


I  iKiowstf  On  >enel^Arierlal 
:  *t»,  tiviMpofjIirtii,  la  place 
Cram  ;  — .  -H.  ;il»r  aLjtacv  aw 

drU 
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or  wanting.  The  general  form  of  the  bono  la  annular;  It 
revoivea  about  a  pivot  furulabed  by  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  axle,  and  fouowa  the  rotatory  movements  of  the 
head  upon  the  neck.  It  la  commonly  ankjkaotl  with  the 
axis  In  Csfucen.  He*  Gnkytesit. 

4.  A  bound  collection  of  map*.  The  word  waa  ant 
used  In  this  sense  l>y  Merealor  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
In  allusion  to  Um  Atlaa  of  mythology,  whoae  figure,  rep 
seated  aa  beurlng  a  globe  on  hit  shoulders,  waa  given 
>  of  iuch  works. 


5.  A  volntne  of  plates  or  table*  illus- 
or  explanatory  of  some  subject. — 6. 
A  size  of  writing-  or  drawing-paper,  26  by  33  or 
34  inches. — 7.  fNl<.]  In  rmfom.,  a  large  lamelli- 
corn  beetle  of  the  family  Starabaida;  the  atlas 
beetle,  Chaleosoma  atlas,  about  3  inches  long, 
and  of  a  brilliant  metallic-green  color. 
atlas2  (at'las),  it.  [=  Sp.  atla*  =  O.  aUan  = 
Svr.  alto  —  Dan.  affair,  atiatk,  satin,  <  Hind. 
atlas,  <  At.  atlas,  satin,  <  atlas,  smooth,  bare, 
blank,  <  talasa,  make  smooth,  delete.]  A  kind 
of  satin :  a  word  formerly  used  in  the  Levant 
ami  in  India. 

atlas-folio  (ttt'las-fo'li.:.),  n.  [<aftol,  6,  + 
/o/io.]    A  large  square  folio  size  of  books. 

atlo-axoid  (at'lo-ak'soid),  a.  In  anal.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  first  and 


and  posterior, 


on*  of  three 


AUo-axotd  lliamcat. 

llgamelita,  anterior,  lateral, 
euanertrd  with  Wh  the  atla  ami  the  atli 


atloid(at'loid),  a.  [<  afto»,  3,  + -oirf.]  Inaitaf., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  atlas ;  atlantal :  usually 
aa  the  second  element  of  a  compound:  aa, 
oedpito-aUoid  ligaments. 

atmidometer  (at-mi-dom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  oruic 
(aTfuA-),  vapor  (<  aruAf,  steam,  vapor),  +  /urpav, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Bab- 
ington  for  measuring  the  evaporation  from  wa- 
ter, ice,  or  snow.  E.  II.  Knight.  See  atmom- 
eter. 

atmo-.  [<  Or.  Arctic,  vapor,  steam  (=  Skt.  dfiM««, 
breath,  =  AS.  Stkm  =UH.  dfAo*  =  O Fries.  eta- 
ma=  D.  adem  =  OHG.  ddum,  dtum,  MHG.  atrm. 
atcn,  G.  ahm,  athem,  odem,  also  (prop,  dial.) 
oden,  breath),  perhaps  from  the  root  repr.  by 
Skt.  v/  I'd,  Gr.  a%va>  W  "Fa),  blow,  and  so  related 
to  a$,>.  air,  hoQua,  asthma,  etc.and  to  R.  wind"1 : 
see  air1,  asthma,  and  in'srf2.  J  The  first  element, 
meaning  vapor,  in  some  compound  words  of 
Greek  origin. 

atmological  (at-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  atmology 
+  -ic-a/.]    Pertaining  to  almology. 

A  classification  of  clondi  can  then  only  he  consistent 
and  intelligible  when  it  rests  on  their  afnwleovciij  condi- 
tions, WhtmU,  HIsL  Induct.  sciences,  i.  s. 


atmologist  (at-mol'6-jist),  a. 
-ist]   One  skilled  in  ah 


[<  atmology  + 
a  student  of 
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atmosphere  (at'mos-fer),  a.  [an  F.  atmotpMrt 
=  Pg.  atmosphera  =  Sp.  atmdsfera  =x  It.  ufsno- 
tfera  =  8w.  atmosfer  =  Dan.  atmoefare  =  G.  af- 
mosphdre,  <  ND.  atmosphtrra,  <  Gr.  aru^r,  vapor, 
+  ntatpa,  sphere :  see  tphere,  ]  1 .  The  affrif orm 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  extends  to 
an  undetermined  height  above  its  surface;  the 
Air.  It  U  a  mechanical  mixture  of  70  parta  by  volume  of 
nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  with  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  ait 
goo,  a  trace  of  carbon  dloxld,  and  a  variable  quautltyaf 
aqueous  vapor,  ammonia,  osoue,  and  urganlc  matter.  The 
composition  of  the  normal  aimusjdiere  varies  but  ttlghtly 
In  different  localities,  although  near  towns  it  usually  eon- 
talna  Impurities,  such  aa  sulphuric  arid,  hydrochloric  acid, 


atom 


nectcd  by  a  rod  with  a 

which  air  la  admitt 
rocating  motion  i 
at  the  ah*  confined 
1 


etc.  The  movementa  of  the  atmosphere  conatitute  the 
winds,  and  In  It  are  formed  or  produced  clouds,  rain,  and 
snow.  Ita  denalty  la  greatest  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  de- 
creases as  the  height  above  the  earth  increases.  The  atmo- 
sphere,  like  other  liodiea,  gravitate*  toward  the  earth,  and 
therefore  has  weight  and  exerta  pressure.  Ita  average 
weight  at  the  level  of  the  aea  is  about  IS  pounds  (11  7)  to 
the  square  Inch. 

2.  A  conventional  unit  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
An  atmosphere  la  In  Kngllah  nee  the  pressure  of  a  vert  leal 
column  of  ai  Inches  of  mercury  at  the  freetlng-polnt  at 
London;  in  rVeuch  use  it  is  the  pressure  of  Tso  milli- 
meters of  mercury  at  the  freexlng  point  at  Paris.  For  the 
sltaatute  atmosphere  in  the  O.  O.  j*.  (centinieteT'grans. 
secolMl)  system,  see  u&eofufe.  Tile  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  tlte  square  Inch  la  commonly  employed  aa  a  con- 
venient unit  for  pressures  arising  from  other  causes,  such 
as  the  weight  of  liquids,  the  force  of  steam,  etc. :  thus,  a 
preesurv  In  a  aieain->-oil«r  of  8  atmospheres  means  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  it  pounds  per  square  Inch. 
The  apparatua  .  .  .  waa  of  great  simplicity,  all  of  glass. 


3.  The  gaseous  envelop  surrounding  any  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

No  sound,  either  loud  or  soft,  could  be  heard  by  any 
lnhaUlant  of  the  moon,  because  the  m<-on  practically  has 
no  slnsui-pAere.  J.  X.  Ltxkyer,  npect.  Anal.,  p.  22. 

4.  Any  gaseous  medium. 
For  an  ofmc-rjiAcr*  of  any  gas  at  uniform  temu>rrature, 

the  height  at  which  the  density 


a  pHton  working  in  a  cylinder  to 

t  the  enter  of  lie  length.   A  recip- 
ren  to  the  cylinder,  and  by  means 
ween  ita  othnr  end  and  the  piafoa 
n  la  given  to  the  pUton-heaa  oon- 
nected  with  It.  —  AtBtOCpbarlC  Una.  (a)  In  a  diagram  of 
oU'Bju -pressure,  a  line  drawn  by  the  pencil  when  the 
steam  is  shut  off  from  Uie  piston  of  the  indicator,  and 
thus  under  the  pressure  of  the  atun-aphere  alone.  The 
height  of  the  ilmm-llno  aliove  this  shows  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  the  depth  of  the  vacuum -line  below  ahowa 
the  degree  of  condensation  which  la  then  taking  place 
in  the  engine,  (e)  pi.  Dark  lines  la  the  solar  spectrum 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  part  of  the  solar  radiation 
by  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.   See  sprcrruns. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  of  Fraunbofer,  Indubitably  be- 
longing to  the  sun,  there  are  many  other  dark  line*  In  the 
solar  spectrum  which  originate  from  the  absorptive  ac- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  and  are  therefore  called 
atmofpktrie  fines.  Lomnut,  Light  (trans. X  P-  It* 

Atmospheric  preewura.  see  ofm-ujiAere,  2.—  Atmo- 
spheric pump,  s  pump  in  which  the  water  Is  forced  Into 
the  suction  -pipe  by  stmnspheric  pressure, — A  tin  o  a  p  h  e  rl  c 
railway  a  railway  so  constructed  that  the  motive  powcr 
is  derived  from  the  prce-wre  of  Uie  atmc-sphere  acting  of) 
a  piston  working  in  a  continuous  Iron  tube  of  uniform 
bore  laid  from  one  place  to  amdher.  tile  pressure  being 
created  by  exhausting  the  ntr  from  that  end  of  the  tube 
toward  which  It  is  dralre-1  that  the  Uttun  should  advance, 
or  by  forcing  in  air  behind  it,  or  by  Ixith  mctliods  at  onos. 
The  system  has  not  lieen  found  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
piirpoees  of  a  rail*  ay,  though  it  is  successfully  worked 
for  tile  conveyance  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  light  pack- 
ages.  See  pneumatic  de-o-ntcA,  under  jmettmatie.—  At- 
moBpherlc  spring,  a  spring  formed  by  the  elasticity  of 
a  conniwd  l«:«ly  of  air.— Atmospheric  stamp,  »  -.Umip 
operated  In  tbo  same  nianncr  as  an  stmospfienc  hammer 
(w]Uch  see,  almveX— Atmospheric  Udea,  diurnal  oscilla- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  pn-duced  by  the  attractions  ncf 
the  sun  uud  moon,  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  Indi- 
cated by  minute  variations  of  pressure  on  the  liaromeUr. 

atmospherical  (at-mos-fer'i-kal),  a.  Same  as 
nfwonpAcrtc. 

atmospherically  (at-mos-fer'i-kal-i),  adv.  As, 
or  aa  regards,  the  atmosphere ;  by  atmospheric 
force  or  ' 


Ufol'd 


of  the  last  century. 

Nov.  irrg.  Kcnovatuai.  IIL  lx.  I  &. 

atmology  (at-mol'ft-ji),  a.  [<  Gr.  oT/iif,  steam, 
vapor,  t  -Myia,  <  Xiytiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  aqueous  vapor. 

The  relations  of  heat  and  moisture  give  rise  to  another 
extensive  collection  of  laws  and  principles,  which  I  shall 
treat  of  In  connection  with  theiufetlea,  and  shall  term  ol- 
,,u4  WhtwM,  II  1st.  Induct  Sciences,  x.,  Int, 

atmolysatlon,  eta.    See  atmolyzation,  etc. 

atmolyaU  (at-mol'i-ais),  n.  [<  Gr.  ornvf,  vapor, 
+  Xttyif ,  a  loosing,  <  Xtttv,  loose.  ]  A  method  of 
separating  mixed  gases  or  vapiirs  of  unequal 
diffuaibUity  by  confining  the  mixture  in  a  ves- 
sel of  porous  material,  such  as  graphite,  placed 
in  a  vacuum.  See  atmoluser.  This  method  waa  first 

made  known  in  1HR3  by  its  discoverer,  Professor  T.  Gra- 
ham, master  of  the  English  mint 

atmolyzation  (at'm<>-li-zA'shon),  n.  The  sepa- 
i  of  mixed  gases  by  atmolysis.   Also  at- 

M  (at'mo-liz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  at- 
molyzed,  ppr.  atmotyang.  [<  atmolysis.  Ct.  an- 
alyse, <  analysis.}  To  separate,  as  gases  or  va- 
pors, by  atmolysis.  Also  almolyse. 
atmolyzer  (at  'mo-ll-zer),  n.  An  instrument  for 
separating  gases.  It  consists  of  a  porous  pipe  sur- 
rounded In-  an  air-tight  cylinder  connected  with  an  aspi- 
rator, the  lighter  gases  passing  through  the  pores  of  tlie 
pipe,  the  heavier  mourning  in  it.    Also  ufmdsuer. 

atmometer  (at-raom'e-ter),  ».  [<  Or.  -ir/ior, 
vapor,  +  uirpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument, 
invented  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  a  humid  surface 
in  a  given  time ;  an  evaporometer.  n  consist*  of 
a  thin  hollow  ball  of  porous  riirthcn ware,  to  which  i*  Jol  ue-t 
s  graduated  glass  tube.  The  1*11  and  the  tube  are  Alb-d 
with  water,  the  top' of  the  tube  b  closed,  and  the  Instru- 
ment Is  exposed  to  the  free  action  o(  the  air.  As  the 
water  transudes  through  the  porous  substance,  and  is 
removed  In  the  form  of  vapor  by  the  air,  the  extent  of 
elaboration  la  shown  by  the  linking  of  the  i 


>ulil  l-e  halved  la  the 
of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  lor  that  gas,  inul- 
by  -dUSlfi;  the  gas  U  assumed  to  otiey  Boyle's  law. 
J.  D.  JSrcreff,  V lilts  and  Fhys.  t'onst,  p.  41. 

6t.  An  assumed  outer  envelop  of  force,  efflu- 
via, etc.,  surrounding  a  body:  aa,  an  electrical 
6.  Figuratively,  intellectual  or 
;  pervading  influenoe. 

the  children  sit 
pAere  of  Death, 
ennyvon,  In  Memorism,  xx. 
Absoluts  atmosphere,    Se*  utWufe.— Qectrtc  at- 

rjQOaphem.    tlee  eTerfne  aura,  undcraural. 

atmospheric  (at-mos-fer'ik),  a.    [<  atmosphere 
+  -ic.  Ct.  spherieal.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  existing 
in,  or  consisting  of  the  atmosphere:  as,  ufuto- 
spkeric  air  or  vapors, 
t^uarantine  cannot  keep  out  an  arinosuAeric  dLseaae. 

CoiVridoe,  Table-Talk. 

2.  Dependent  on  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  an  ofmoeyAertc  creature.  Pope. 

3.  Caused,  produced,  or  operated  on  by  the 
atmosphere:  as,  rust  is  an  afwoa7>»cri«  effect.— 
Atmospheric  chum,  a  chum  of  various  fomia,  in  which 
atmospheric  atr  I*  driven  Into  the  milk  In  order  to  sgiuie 
It  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  specific  effect  of  tile  air 
upon  the  milk  In  aggregating  the  olesgvnous  globule*,— 
Atnir.npb.eric  current*.  -•<"  .-urreiiJ.  Atrnwrheric 

-  -  a  variety  of  steam-engine  In  which  the  steam  la 
'    side  of  the  piston  and  for  the 


atmostea.  n. 

atmoeteal  (at-mos'te-al).  a.  [<  , 
-at.]  Pertaining  to  an  almost  eon ; 
as  a  bone. 

atmosteon  (at-mos't£-on),  a. :  pi.  atmotUa  (-jl). 
[NL.,  <  dr.  aruvf,  air,  +  btrriov,  bone.]  In 
ornith.,  an  air-bone ;  a  seleroskeletal  osaiflca- 
tion  of  a  membranous  tube  or  canal  conveying 
air  into  the  interior  of  a  bone  of  a  bird. 

The  sfphon-like  tube  which  conveys  air  from  tho  on  tar 
ear-passage  to  the  hollow  of  the  mandllde  may  ossify, 
.  .  .  resulting  in  a  neat  tubular  "  air  bone  "  or  nrniosfeon. 

Owe*.  Key  to  Ji.  A  Birds,  p.  1SK. 

atocha-graas  (a-t^'chft-graB),  n.  [Sp.  atoefto, 
esparto-grnss.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  esparto-grass,  SUpn  tenaeissima. 

atok(a-tok').  [Pentv.]  The  native  name  of 
a  kind  of  skunk,  of  the  genus  Concpatut,  found 
in  Peru,  originally  described  by  Humboldt  aa 
Gula  quitensu.    Also  calle<l  zorra. 

atoll  (a-tol'  or  at'ol),  a.  [Formerly  atollon  ;  the 
name  of  such  islands  in  the  Maldive  group; 
prob.  <  Malayalam  adal,  closing,  uniting 
(Yule).]  A  coral  island,  consisting  of  a  strip 
or  ring  of  coral  surrounding  a  central  lagoon. 
Such  Islands  are  very  common  In  the  Pacific  ocean. "  They 
often  present  an  exceedingly  picturesque  appearance,  a 
comparatively  narrow  atrip  of  coral  rock  thinly  ooatod 
with  soil,  ana  covered  with  a  vignrous  growth  of  coeoav 
aut-,  pandemia-,  and  breadfruit-trees, inclosi.ng  slsrgestlll 
abeet  of  water,  usually  of  considerable  depth,  and  often 
well  supplied  with  AsIl  The  circle  of  coral  Is  sometimes 
complete,  showing  no  apparent  communication  between 
the  feci,  ised  lagoon  and  the  surrounding  sea :  but  generally 
It  la  interrupted,  and  presents  one  or  more  openings  suita- 
ble for  the  passage  of  boata. 

atollont,  n.  See  ofoH. 


Newtomee'i  Aneoaphsrle  Slr&m-« agios. 

A.  A.  wefklng  lesln ;  F,  tplllcr  fnim  wlivli  tsram  M  srlmlned 
CSlinigli  the  t6r.uii-i--4-k,  t.  to  the  :7lc=.  l«r  I.  ,-  /  ,  r--.1,  «eivttig  »o  liCl 
s  uiiMll  uum|i ,  I,  i^-Act  Uun-cixa  ;  /'.  iil»t.:o  ,  1,  «.iL*f,or  Sblftlsg- 
r*let ;  /.  Lut ;  H\  wrvhu. 

up  stroke,  the  down-stroko  lieing  elferted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  under  the  piston  through  the  condensation  of 
the  steam.  This  engine.  Invented  by  rnpin  in  10A'<,  was 
first  made  a  practical  success  by  Newcomen,  and  wjis 
sulieoiueiitly  gn  utly  Imppjvcd  by  Walt,  through  the  ad- 
dition of  a  separate  condenser  and  air-pump.— Atmo- 
spheric governor,  an  apparatus  for  controlling  (he  move- 
ments of  machinery  by  the  use  of  air  under  pressure.— 
Atmospheric  hammer,  (a)  A  hammer  driven  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  aa  the  steam-hammer  la  operated  by 
steam.  See  rleam- nam  twee,  (b)  A  hammer  In  which  an  at- 
la employed.    The  hammer  head  la  con- 


(at'oro),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  atoms, 
attorn  (ana  as  L.  atomut,  atomos,  with  pi.  atomi, 
sometimes  atomie,  >  E.  sing,  atomic,  atomy',  q. 
v.),  <  ME.  attome,  atom*,  <  F.  afom«  =  Sp.  dtomo 
=  Pg.  It.atonto  =  G.  Dan.  8w.  atom,  <  h.  atomus, 
<  Gr.  irouor,  an  atom,  prop,  adj.,  indivisible, 
that  cannot  be  cut,  <  a-  priv.  +  ro/nic,  verbal 
adj.  of  rr tnwrv,  ra/uiv,  cut :  see  foawf.]  1 .  An  ex- 
tremely minute  particle  of  matter:  a  torm  used 
generally  with  certain  philosophic  or  scientific 
limitations,  tn)  A  hypothetical  particle  of  matter  so 
minute  as  to  admit  id*  no  <llv  Islou :  an  ultimate  Indivisible 
particle  of  niatu-r,  .V-  itfowir-  ii/itfo>unfiy,  under  ofoinic. 
No  ufunM  casually  together  hurl  d 
Could  e  er  produce  v,  beautiful  a  world. 

DryUn,  Epistles,  L  St. 
(h)  A  particle  of  matter  aasumod  not  to  be  divided  under 
tlie  circumstances  considered  ;  a  molecule. 

An  itfoM  means  soniethlng  whkh  Is  not  divided  in  cer- 
tain cases  that  we  are  consideritig- 

r.  K.  Ciifonl,  Lectures,  I.  lse. 
(c>  In  ehrm.  and  phmrie*.  the  unit  of  matter;  thesmsllest 
mass  of  an  element  that  exists  lis  sny  molecule.  The 
number  of  kinds  of  alums  Is  the  same  aa  the  number  of 
the  elements.  All  atonis  of  tho  same  element  have  the 
same  constant  weight  They  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
bined with  other  stoma,  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  different 
,  tormina  molecules,  and  are  Indivisible  by  chemical 
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atom 

forre.  The  alum  Is  sometime*  called  the  chemical  unit. 
In  dUtlnrUon  from  the  molecule  or  |,hyfti<-.il  null,  the 
latter  being  the  smallest  parti*  le  of  Any  kind  of  matter 
which  call  exhibit  Hli  tbe  properties  ul  Hint  matter  :  bill 
ar<iu.  It  alto  sonbctuisos  used  a*  *i  uon-yiuou*  with  iiirVccwfe 
In  this  sense. 

Hcnee — 2.  Anything  extremely  small;  a  mi- 
nute quantity :  as,  he  has  not  an  atom  of  sense. 
— 3f.  Tbe  smallest  division  of  time,  equal  to 
about  k  of  a  iM-i-uitd. — 4.  Anything  indivisible ; 

an  individual.    8yn.  Jgufrt'uo-.  etc.    fw  oarriWr. 
atom*  (at'oni),  r.  f.    [<  riforn,  «.]    To  reduee  to 
atoms;  atomize. 

Awl  iUvm  *t  mist*  turn  Instantly  to  h«II. 

atoniAttc  (at-o-mat'ik),  a.    [<  atom  '+  -tirie.] 

Sanie  an  atomic. 
atomic  (a-toni'ik),  n.    [<  nlom  +  -ic;  =  F.  «if«- 

mique.]  "  1.  Pertaining  to  atoms;  consisting  of 
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II  la  the  object  of  the  mechanical  ttfemieftc  pMlosophy 
to  confound  synthesis  with  synartesis. 

CWrri/j)/,  Friend.  1.  III. 

2.  Consisting  of  atoms.   Atomistic  philosophy. 

j4t*p  nr^'iwiV  jiA tinMt tjjAa/^  hjftiW'r  iff',*w^i 
a  to  mistical  (at-o-mis'ti-kal),  <>.    Same  as  «(o- 
mi*fie. 

atomistically  (at-o-min'ti-kal-i),  ri<f>.  In  an  at- 
omistic iiiniiinr:  as  composed  of  distinct  atoms, 
atomization  (at'oni-i-zs'slipn).  n.  [<.<iU>mi;t 
+  -ation.)  The  process  of  nloniiring  or  the 
state  of  being  atomized;  stieM'i  Really,  in  wicfi., 
the  reduction  of  liquid*  to  the  form  of  spray  for 
inhalation  or  for  application  to  the  throat  or 


atonement 


T..  atone  them,  for  trw 


I  would  ill)  much 
lore  I  bear  to  Caaatn. 

i'kak..  Othello,  l».  1. 
I  am  Just  at  that  bi>nr 
Vpon  some  late  conceived  dlacouleliU 
T.i  ataa*  iiw  ui  my  father. 

M'/Aster,  Cure  tor  a  Cuckold,  I,  X. 
Mi. I  raging  hulls, 
ards  ami  wolves. 
/*uni,  Fames  Memorial. 

harmonize, 
our  Inn 


Tiger*  i 
llathh, 


of  liodles. 

»  AesWf,  Hist.  St  lenUSc  Ideas 

The  gods  the  gmli ! 
If  all  be  atom*,  bow  then  should  the  goda, 
rleiiig  atomic,  not  be  dissoluble. 
Nut  follow  th«  groat  law  r     7>a»**»i,  UicreUua 

2.  Extremely  minute.  —  Atomic  or  molecular 

neaWof  D0<U»«.tlie  product  ..f  live  »l«s-|flc  beats  of  Untie. 
Into  their  stouiic  wcighu  These  |*oducUare  tii-srly  the 
■ami'  for  all  elementary  t»sllc»,  anil  In  ,iuu|*iuioti  of  likr 
atomic  composition,  though  tbe  product*  of  the  tjietitlc 
heaU  into  tbe  atomic  weulhla  luay  illlft  r  In  illRvrent  cla»je» 
of  ronipoQtjilj.  —Atomic  or  atomistic  philosophy,  n  ►)  »• 
t4iniofiibllo«o]ihy,  founded  by  Leucippna  ami  lleim* -rttiia, 
wblcb  taught  that  tbe  ultiuiute  coiutlitaenta  of  nil  llimttii 
Indiviaililv  jnrtli'tc*  or  »lon».  which  differ  fpilu  one 
■  In  t.wiu  md  i^utlo.. ,  wbeUier  alk.  In  onallt)  of 
J  was  illiipiiteu  ainonir  the  atomiftU.  rtom  tlie 
tximWliiilloll  atnl  tnotlona  of  Un-a*  stoma  all  tliium. 


liiuir*. 

liHlmllng  the  arail,  were «iin»«.,il  to  «rt*r.  Tin  atL.iuii.tio 
pt>ili*»lih;  waa  lierfected  In  1U  detalla  hi  the  F.plcunvna, 
particularly  by  Lucretius,  and  waa  the  am  ciituph  le  iya- 
teln  of  uiaterlallnn.  It  in  tlM*  IihuIk  of  the  modem  |ih)a- 
lesl  d/oiiiiir  fA*ury,  but,  a|urt  frtnu  tbe  numeroui  »}iecutl 
moiliflcaliiKit  which  tlie  protcreaa  of  oio>lem  aeieme  haa 
remleri'd  tie<v««ry.  It  diffvn  fnwn  it  ewntlally  hi  tbia, 
that  tbe  ani  letit  apnulani  wwa  a  lililKwophy  of  tbe  uul- 
Tcrae,  while  miKlerii  abiniiaiu  it,  jirfiuanty  at  least,  merely 
s  physical  theory  of  the  Inner  ntruchir*  of  matter.  co*i- 
•tructadforUieeoncetilenceuf  lib)  Mi^al  n-aeareh  -  Atomic 
tnaory,  >r  doctrlaa  of  definite  proportlonn,  iti  <-i*< 
the  byiutlieaia  tint  all  chemical  cinibinatl.itu  uke  plac« 
between  (lie  ultimata  partlelea  <*r  atoma  uf  bodlca,  and 
that  tbeae  unite  either  [Uoqi  with  atom  or  in  proporlloiia 
ezprvaaed  by  wme  xiiuple  multiple  uf  Uie  inunber  of  ati>na? 

Atomic  Tolume,  in  rAeiti.,  the  apace  oerapliMl  by  a 
qauitlty  of  an  element  In  the  aotld  atate  proportional  to 
Ha  atomic  weight,  and  expressed  by  tbe  uuuttunt  uf  Uie 
apeclOc  (ravltr  dirt.le.1  by  the  atomic  weight.  — Atomic 
valslit.  In  eAem. ,  tlie  number  expreaalng  the  retatire 
weight  at  one  atom  of  an  element  compsrtd  with  the  weight 
at  eorae  unit,  uaually  that  of  the  hydroccii  atum.  which  la 
the  lhtbteat  at  prtwent  known.  The  atomic  weightu  of 
the  other  eltmeuU,  therefore,  expreas  how  many  tlmea 
the  atoma  of  these  elements  an  hearler  than  tbe  alum  of 
hydrogen.  See  elVnarnc. 

atomical  (a-tom'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  atumif. 

atomically  (a-tom'i'-k»l-i),  adv.  In  an  atomic 
manner;  from  an  atomic  point  of  view;  re- 
garded as  an  atom,  or  as  made  up  of  atoms. 

atomician  (at-cvmish'an),  n.  [<  atomic  +  -mn.] 
An  adherent  of  tho  atomic  philosophy  or  the- 
ory.   See  atomic. 

atdmlcismt  (a.tom'l^izm), «.  [< atomic+  -wm.] 
Atomism. 

atomicity  (at-o-mis'i-ti),  a.  [<  atomic  +  -it.v.J 
In  rAcm.,  same  as  rr/«»t'Ml#«cy  and  r/u«»ftraf>ac*. 

The  number  of  bubds  possessed  by  an  element,  or  it* 
•ffruiirt/y,  I*  ajiparvntly.  at  leaat,  not  a  fixed  ami  inva- 
riable quantity.       K  rrawdUatMi,  Exiier  In  t'heni.,  p.  9. 

atotnisatlon.  etc.    See  atomisatkm,  etc. 

I  iaPom-lzm),  a.    [<  atom  +  -urn  :  =  F. 
as  "Sp.  Pg.  It.  nlosuso.]     1.  The 
aphysical  or  the  physical  theory  of  atoms; 
atomic  philosophy  oratomie  theory.  See/ifoMiic. 

iffouu>M  alan  Is  Ineimcelvabbi ;  for 
solnlms,  extended  but  tn-iivuible. 

Sir  IT.  tlitmilton,  MeUjillJS.,  II.  .".5S.  A|>p. 

The  result  of  ofowirin  in  any  form,  dealing  with  any 
aubrect,  It  that  the  principle  uf  uulforiulty  la  bunted  down 

tnt/i  tbe  elemenU  at  thlllKi :  It  U  molved  Into  tbe  unl 
fonnlly  of  tbeae  elements  or  atomt,  and  of  the  relatlona 
of  tbi»e  which  are  next  tu  ea<h  other. 

H-  K  (fi/.reJ.  lecture..  II  IS! 

2.  The  state  of  existing  as  an  atom  or  a  unit^  or 
of  being  composed  of  atoms  or  units;  Individ- 
ualism. 

atomiat  (nl'om-isll,  >i.  and  a.    [<  atom  +-ist; 
=  F.  (ifomnrrV  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  nfoiNwfo.1    I,  n. 
One  who  hol.ls  to  ur  expounds  the  atomic  phi- 
lnwiphy  or  the  atomic  theory. 
11.  ii.  Same  as  rtfowiuifir.' 

■  nMmMr  ilirrrtne  Ui  lu 
i  the  ncv-eaiary  oatnl 
Urgi  r  do  lit  ilemnudt 
ajifs-ar.  J.  Umii/traa.  Mat'Ttallam. 

atomistic  (at-o-mis'tik),  a.    [<  afoniwf  +  -ic] 
'  tlie  atomists. 


spel 

atomize  (at'om-ir.),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  atomized, 
ptir.  atomising.    [<  atom  +  I.t  intrant. 

To  speculate  respecting  atoms.  t'NdarorfA. 

II.  (mas.  To  reduce  to  atoms;  rtMluce  to  very 
small  particles,  as  a  liquid;  spray. 
Also  Kpclled  atomtfie, 
atomizer  (at'om-i-z6r).  «.    One  who  or  that 
which  atomizes  or  redm-os  to  atoms  or  very 
small  part  tc l«-s;  ».|M-ciflcally,  an  apparatus  de- 
signed to  reduce  a  litjuid  to  spray  for  disinfect- 
ing, cooling,  perfuming,  medicinal,  and  other 
fiurposes.    Also  spelled  atomi»r^. 
atomology  (at-ri-tnol'v-ji),  n.    [<  Gr.  drown.;, 
aloui,  +  -tjiyia,  <  i.tyiw,  speak:  see  -o/ov/y.]  Tbe 
uit'ta]ihysieal  doctrine  of  atoms.    See  atnmir. 
atomy1  (at'om-i),  ».;  pi.  nfomir*  [Early 
mwl.  E.  also  ainrnxr,  attomve,  <  atomic,  prop, 
itfonvi,  pi.  of  alomti*.  iirop.  the  E.  form  then  in 
current  use  along  with  rtfoiN,  the  form  aUrrny 
being  regarded  appnr.  as  a  dim.    Cf.  atomy'*.] 
1.  An  atom;  a  unite. 

sliould  be  or  bell 
Affront  me  In  tin-  |«»agv  uf  my  fate, 


ui.8.  «*« 


Ad.1  w.l.J  Iwam. .f  i~.|ated  light. 
Crowded  with  driving  1.1,1111/.. 

TrHHwn,  lover'a  Tale,  II. 
A  tiny  being;  a  pygniy. 


Drawn  with  a  tewm 


if  Utile  «/ii«mi>*, 

.s»«t,  tL  and  J., 


Epic 


makea  them  |toillfe|  tWarm*  of  sfiMoiial, 
hlch  do  hy  chance  Into  our  lusliet  Bee. 

Str  J.  Darirs,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

atomy2  Cat'om-i),  a. ;  pi.  ntotaies  [For- 
merly also  rffamy  anrl  natomy,  for  anatomy, 
mistakenly  divides!  a*  <ifo«ty.J  1.  An  anat- 
omy; a  skeleton.— 2.  A  very  lean  person;  a 
walking  skeleton. 
TbiMl  ufomy,  Uiou.    .SAs*.  <»d.  Leopold),  2  Ren.  IV.,  T.  4, 

atonable  <a-to'na-bl),  a.  [<  atone  +  ■able.'] 
Ca|table  of  being  atoned  for:  reconcilable. 

atone),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [ME.,  also  attone, 
earlier  atoon,  aton,  at  one,  at  on,  lit.  at  one, 
agreed.  In  rood,  use  written  as  two  words,  rif 
one :  see  at  and  one.  In  at-onc ,  as  in  etf-oac 
and  on-/jf,  one  preserves  its  proper  pronuncia- 
tion (on),  the  usual  pronunciation  (wun)  being 
a  mtslern  (16th  century)  corruption,  which  has 
not  affected  the  compounds.]  1.  At  one;  rec- 
onciled. 

Hake  the  wcl  nt  an  with  him  .  .  .  and  drrd  the  of  the 
dome.  Jiartu  Bng.  Pnltrr,  p.  lis. 

Aton  he  waa  with  the  king,  A'tajr  rYorw. 

If  irculll  men,  or  ..there  of  hit  centres, 
Were  wnitlie.  tbe  wolile  lirlngeu  bem  dfoon. 


2.  To  put  in  accordance ; 

To  iifroie  your  fear* 
With  my  more  noble  meaning. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  r.  .S. 

3.  To  unite  in  forming. 

The  Four  Element*,  who  ja 
With  tbe  Four  known  Complexions,  have  a 
A  noble  league,  and  severalty  i»ut  un 
MaterUl  bodies. 

IWkJtrr  ami  Ford.  The  StitT.  Darliug,  v.  1. 

4.  Tn  conciliate;  appease. 

>.  lnwven,  atannl,  shall  dying  llreeee  restore.. 

/'ope.  Iliad.  L  S9. 

8.  To  expiate;  answer  or  make  satisfaction  for. 

.Vein  slkootd  yon  boasUm  nm~r  their  liauuhty  itrlfe, 
tn-  ea»'h  utoifct  hla  guilty  lore  with  life.  Pe}*. 
( Although  ntanr  a*  a  transitive  verb  It  vstentbUly  olanlcle, 
It  U  usihI  iMTsalonally  by  modem  writers  In  several  of  the 
scruea  above  given.  I 
atone-lliikort,  «.  [<  atone,  adr.,  +  maker.'] 
One  who  makes  reconciliation  or  atonement; 
a  reconciler;  a  mediator. 

One  ti.»l,  one  meiltatour,  that  la  to  say.  aduncate,  later- 
crsaor,  or  an  rtfotieiiiaier,  between  I  Hid  and  man. 

riw/nl^.  W  orkt.  p.  IM. 
atonement  (a-tuii'menl),  ».    [<  atone,  v.,  + 
-uicuf ;  hut  tlie  noun  is  found  earlier  than  the 
verb,  arising  perhaps  from  the  phrase  at  one- 
mcnt :  see  oHcmrnt.)    It,  Reconciliation  after 
enmity  or  controversy ;  s<'ttlement,  as  of  a  dif- 
fereni-e;  concord, 
liauylng  more  regsrde  to  their  old  varlaunce  than  their 
«|t.,»iein«i/.         We  T.  ifore,  Descrlp  of  Rich.  111. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  iitoiwme.il  well, 
I  Kir  peace  will,  like  a  l>roken  limb  united, 
hreaking- 

Sk»k.,  2  Hen.  IV,.  It  1. 

2.  Satisfaction  or  reparation  made  for  ' 
or  Injury,  either  by  giving  some  oquivalt 
by  doing  or  suffering  something  which  is  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  an  equivalent. 

O  when  did  at 
r«.richinor>.i. 
for  my  darkslswuing  youth? 

7Vftnawcm,  Maud.  xlx.  2. 

3.  In  theol.,  the  reconciliation  of  Ood  and  man 
by  means  of  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of 
Cfnrist. 

for  tlod  waa  In  Christ,  and  made  agrvment  bitwene  the 
wurlde  and  hym  aylfe,  and  Imputed  n.«  their  tynuea  vnto 
tbem ;  and  hath  committed  to  »a  the  preaehynge  of  tbe 
sf.n>iwsl.  Tyndait,  2  Cor.  v.  Itt- 

When  we  were  enemies  we  were  mxini'lled  to  Ood  by 
the  death  of  hit  Son :  .  .  we  also  Joy  in  Uod  Uinnuth  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  tlie 

Rom.  v.  10.  11, 

sin  haa  made  a  spiritual  sepa- 
ratlou  between  IhhI  ami  the  human  soiU,  fUlterent  sys- 
tem* of  Iheohsry  explain  differently  tbe  method  of  recon. 
elliatlon,  and  thervfon;  use  tlie  wurd  atvnemmt  with  dif- 
ferent meanluga.  Tlie  early  father*  generally  itstod  the 
dis-trf  no  tn  the  terms  of  Serlpturv.  anil  It  waa  not  until  the 
time  of  tbe  Ketonxiation  Uiat  tbe  dlrlerencea  in  philuss^ih 
leal  statement  were  clearly  marked.  Tlie  modern  state- 
ments may  Is-  grouped  under  tour  general  heads,  a*  fol- 
lows :  (a)  A  reparalion  or  satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the 
ftuffertnsrt  of  cfiritt  as  a  aiitntitule  for  the  sinner,  and  in 
lieu  of  tlie  jrtinUhment  b>  which  the  sinner  was  Justly 
Slneiianle.  Such  satisfaction  is  regarded  as  necessary 
either  tl)  to  satisfy  the  Justice  of  Ood,  and  *o  make  fur- 


2.  Together;  at  once. 

All  bt*  sences  see  mil  be 


erk'a  Tale,  1.  Sal. 


.•r  (2)  to 
ipi 


Tbe  more  cbitely  we  follow  the  at 
tuning  ■point,  anil  spread  before  m 
tar  IU  Journey  of  deduction,  the  U 


1.  Pertaining  to  atomism  or  t 


■efle  attone. 

SprnMrr.  f,  Q,,  II.  I.  it 

no  (a-ton'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  nfortrvf,  ppr. 
aUming.  [<dtosf,  ado.,  q.  v.]  I.  intrant.  \\. 
To  be  at  one ;  agree ;  be  in  accordance;  accord. 

tie  and  Aufldlus  can  no  more  ataiv. 

Itun  violentest  contrariety.    SKak.,  Cor..  Iv.  «. 

2.  To  make  reparation,  amends,  or  sal isf ac- 
tion, as  for  an  offense  or  a  crime,  or  for  an 
offender :  wit  h  for. 

The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned /»e  blood.  Popr. 

Tlie  ministry  not  atoning  /or  tbctr  former  conduct  by 
aay  wlae  or  popular  measure.  Jttniw. 

So  It  snmetlmes  happens  thai  a  tingle  bright  and  gen- 
erous act  tervet  to  «r..~e      Ih.  aUm  of  j.wts 

J.  K  Clarkr,  Self  .culture,  p.  SI. 

3.  To  make  up,  as  fr 
be  a  set-off  or  palliative 

atanr, 
hit  own 
/'ni»,  thinclsd,  L  ISO. 

ILt  fruits.  1.  To  bring  into 
cile,  as  parties  at  variance. 


givencs*  possible 

duet,  tlu 

nrxstuced,  and  so  mak 
anowTl  as  tile  mtirfnet 
tkearti. 

Tile  wonl  afuwnnew 
Holes  MMilt'  amends,  < 
some  duty,  or  the  con 
lion  with  which,  when 
son  injured  ought  re 
demand  .4  the  olfendi 
tntusgresalun. 

1'aking  the  term  arm 
to  denote  tile  saUtfa.  t 
man,  by  the  suUtltnt 
flisl.  we  shall  find  a  si 
great  cardinul  doctrine  tlla 
trullis  of  airlsUanlly 


salltf)'  the  Uw  of  Cms!.  Jiro- 
thtcb  punithment  wihiM  have 
foesrivenei*  safe.    The  former  ia 
wn,  the  latter  as  the  rMiivrmseti/af 

In  IU  original  sense,  always  de- 
r  satisfaction,  tor  the  neglect  of 
mission  of  some  fault:  a  tatbifac- 
sllii|KSM-d  to  ls>  eonipiete,  tile  rs-r- 
sonably  to  lie  contented,  and  to 
*  nothing  more  on  account  of  hi* 
tttnght,  Theotisty,  Iv. 
nnesf  In  IU  technics]  stgnltli-ution 
si  of  divine  Justice  for  the  in.  of 
1  penal  sufferings  of  the  *.si  of 
scientific  unfolding  'A  this 
f  any  otber  of  the  j.rlnclpal 


Sktdd.  Hist  (Tiristian  l>K.-trlue.  >  1. 
re  i.f  Hod  Into 
ut  sin  i 


And  t^uarlr* 


pld tires  for  the  (sure 
is  sav  ,1  by  iK  sutli  s  not  I 


(b)  The  entran 

thereby  drive  I. 
with  himself. 

Supposing  the  Father  s  will  to  be  n  will  to  all  gissl ; 
the  S»in  of  trod,  being  one  with  hiln.  and  l-ord  of  man, 
to  obey  and  fulfil  in  our  Ib-fch  that  will  by  entering  Into 
the  lowest  condition  Into  which  man  bad  fallen  llinmgh 
their  tin;  this  Man  to  lie,  tor  tills  reason,  an  object  uf 
continual  complacency  to  lilt  Father,  and  that  <.ilupU. 
ceiicy  to  Is-  fully  drawn  out  by  tlie  death  of  the  cross  ;  — 
hit  death  to  be  a  sax  nllcr.  the  only  mmpb-tv  tacrine* 
everoBcred,  the  entire  mirrrniler  of  the  whole  spirit  and 
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body  to  Ood ;  U  not  thU  In  the  highest  sense  atimemrm  t 
Is  not  the  true  root  of  humanity  revealed*  la  nut  God  tit 
him  reconciled  to  malt?  M auric*,  TheoL  Essay*. 

It  (the  Dew  theology]  holda  to  the  atonement  aa  a  divine 
act  and  process  u(  ethical  and  practical  import — nut  as 
a  ruysiery  of  the  distant  heavens  and  isolated  from  the 
struggle  of  the  world,  but  a  comprehensible  force  Ln  the 
actual  redemption  of  the  world  from  its  eviL 

T.  T.  Munrrer,  The  rrtwdoin  of  Faith. 
The  majority  of  orthodox  diriitca.  whether  in  the  Boiuan 
Catholic  or  tho  Protestant  churches,  ordinarily  hold  one 
of  the  aliove  views  or  a  combination  formed  from  them- 
In  general,  the  former  opinion  (a)  Is  held  in  the  Cal- 
vluistlc  scliool  of  theology,  Uie  latter  uoinlua  (&)  ill  Uie 
more  modern  Broad  t'hnrch  school,  fr)  in  CnUarian  the- 
ofotrv,  the  moral  result  produced  by  the  Influence  exerted 
on  mankind  lij  Uie  life  and  death  of  Christ,  leading  men  to 
repentance  and  to  Uod,  Tills  it  sometimes  known  as  (he 
asorsi  in/fueno  theory  of  the  atonement 

Even  though  we  should  reject  all  the  Orthodox  tlx-orics 
ahont  afonemeiif,  we  inay  accept  the  fact.  We  can  be- 
lleve  that  God  in  Christ  does  reconcile  tike  world  to  him- 
•elf, — does  create  a  aenae  of  pardoned  sin,— does  remove 
the  weight  of  trentgreaiioti,— does  lake  away  the  obstacle 
in  oar  conscience,—  docs  help  as  Into  a  living  faith,  hope, 
peace,  Joy.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  p.  aa. 

(sT)  In  .Vrip  C AwreA  (Swedcnhorgtan)  (Aeofosry,  tho  union  and 
accord  of  Aesli  and  spirit  In  man,  and  so  the  union  and 
accord  of  man  with  Hod  by  a  spiritual  change  wrought  In 
the  individual. 

This  Is  what  b  understood  ln  the  f»ew  Church  by  the 
alauement,  or  at-ooc-uirnt,  ,  .  ,  a  bringing  at  on*  of  Uie 
human  and  the  divine,  or,  aa  the  apostle  says, "  making  In 
hijuaelf  of  twain  one  new  man."  And  the  purpose  of  this 
ouwieasenx  was,  that  the  Lohl  might  ever  after  he  able  to 
bring  oar  external  or  natural  at  one  with  our  Internal  or 
spiritual  man  —  goodness  at  one  with  truth  ln  our  minds, 
— and  so  bring  us  into  complete  spiritual  union  or  ai-oiic- 
ment  with  himself. 

B.  F.  Barren,  Doctrine  of  the  Mew  Church. 
Doctrine  of  blood  atonement,  the  doctrine,  attributed 
to  the  Mormon  church,  that  the  killing  of  an  apostate  i>r 
of  one  in  danger  of  apostasy  is  a  deed  of  love,  since  it  makes 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  apostasy,  and  so  makes  possible 
God's  forgiveness  of  It. 

•toner  (a-to'ner),  n.  One  who  makes  atone- 
ment. 

atoneat,  adv.  [Karly  mod.  E.  and  MK.,  prop, 
separate,  nfoiw*.  now  written  at  once  :  ueo  at 
ando»«.]    1.  At  once;  immediately. 

Love  me  si  atone*.  CAuucrr,  Miller's  Tale,  L  M. 

8.  At  one  and  the  same  time. 


Curious  < 

l.  r  m  ii  I.  j 


hard  sentence  Is  ful  bevy  atonre 
ProL  to  Astrolabe. 


a  enduing  anil  h 
■  a  clu'Wl  to  lerne. 

atonic  (a-ton'ik),  a.  and  ».  [<  Or.  oroswf,  (n) 
not  stretched,  relaxed,  languid,  <  a-  prir.  + 
rtlvttv,  stretch;  (6)  without  accent,  <  a-  priv. 
+  roi«oc,  accent,  <  nitxn;  stretch :  see  a-1"  and 
tonic.]  L  «.  1.  In  patkol.,  characterized  by 
atony,  or  want  of  tono  or  power:  an,  an  atonic 
disease. — 2.  In  pkilol.:  (a)  Unaccented.  (6) 
Produced  by  the  breath  alone;  ourd.— Atonic 
dV*p«pa1a.ditfecUre  digestion,  independent  of  Innaiiiiua- 
tkin  or  other  recognizable  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

11.  *.  1.  In  mad.,  a  drug  capable  of  allaying 
organio  excitement  or  irritation.  [Rare.}— 2. 
In  pkiloi. :  (o)  A  word  or  syllable  that  has  no 
accent. 

A  Unglo  unaccented  s^UWeJs^caUed  an  atonic  ^ 

(6)  An  elementary  sound  produced  by  the 
breath;  a  surd  consonant ;  a  breathing, 
atony  (at'9-ni),  ».  [=  P.  atonic,  <  NU  aUmia, 
<  Ur.  arouia,  languor,  <  irmvc,  languid:  see 
atonicA  In  pathol.,  a  want  of  tone  ;  defect  of 
muscular  power;  weakness  of  any  organ,  par- 
ticularly of  one  that  ia  contractile ;  debility. 
—  Atony  of  the  bladder,  tu  iwUb..( ,  loss  by  Uie  musru- 
lsr  nlx-rs  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder  of  the  r> 
tract  and  expel  Use  urine, 
atop  (a-top'),  prep,  pkr.  as  adt.  or  a. 
top.]    On  or  at  the  top. 

Tts  but  to  shew  that  yon  ran  place 
Your  modesty  a-top  of  all  your  virtues. 
Beau,  and  Ft.,  Wit  at  Several  W. 
Isespnts  atop,  a  wild  clan  below, 
Bach  is  the  Gaul  from  long  ago. 

Lowell,  villa  Franca. 

atoplta  (at'^-plt)j  n.  [<  Or.  aVoiror,  unusual,  out 
of  place  (<  *i-  priv.  +  t^tot,  place :  see  topic), 
+  -ite3.]  A  calcium  antimonate  said  to  occur 
in  Sweden  in  yellow  or  brown  isometric  octa- 
hedrons. 

-ator.  [L.  -dtor,  term,  of  nouns  of  agent,  being 
the  agent-suffix  -for  (Ur.  -Trip,  -ruy,  Skt.  -tar, 
-tar)  (E.  -or)  added  to  the  stem  in  -a  of  verbs 
in  -d-re.  This  termination  was  rog.  reduced 
in  OP.  to  -eor,  -tour,  whence  in  ME.  -coar  (as 
in  saveour,  mod.  E.  ganour),  commonly  -or, 
-our,  mod.  E.  -or,  -er,  aa  in  appr>IUir,  arbitror 
or  orWfrrr,  occtsbct,  etc.,  from  I...  iiouns  in 
-a tor,  the  term.  lK-ing  merged  with  -er  of  AH. 
origin.]  A  termination  of  nouns  of  agent 
token  directly  from  the  I-atin,  ns  rrerifwr,  edu- 
cator, liberator,  or  formod  in  English  «r  New 
Latin,  as  detonator,  corruaator,  etc.,  from  verbs 
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of  the  Latin  first  conjugation,  which  h»To  in 
English  t  he  suffix  -ate*.  It  also  occurs  in  some  nouns 
derived  from  nouns  without  an  intermediate  verb,  aa  yOul ■ 
tatoe,  trrtaler. 

■atory.  [<  L.  -afonaut,  being  -iu»  added  to  nouns 
in  -dtor.J  A  termination  of  adjectives,  of 
Latin  origin,  in  form  from  nouns  in  -it tor,  but 
in  sense  often  to  be  referred  to  the  original 
verb,  as  in  amatory,  accusatory,  declamatory,  ex- 
clamatory, nuoatory,  etc.  When  train  Kngllsh  nouns 
In  -at»r,  Uie  termination  is  ^for  f  -ial.  ss  srJUtronVf/,  etc. 

atOUT1  (a-tor'),  prep,  and  adv.  [Sc.,  also  written 

attour,  ufcncer,  <  1IE.  (Scotch)  atour,  atoure, 

at-ourt,  <  at  +  our,  oxer,  over :  see  of  and  orcr; 

for  the  combination,  cf.  at-after.}   L  prep.  1. 

Of  place,  over. — 2.  Of  number  or  quantity, 

over;  beyond;  more  than. 
H.  ««Y.  Over  and  above ;  besides  By  and 

atour  (prep,  and  adv.).  also  by  atOUT  (adv.),  over  and 

above    [Scotch  In  all  uses.] 
atOUT**,  «.    See  attour'i. 

atrabilarian  (at'ra-bi-lS'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  atrahilariu*,  (  L.  atra  bilin,  black  bile: 
see  atrabile  and  bile'*.]  I.  a.  Affected  with 
melancholy,  which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
black  bile;  atrabilious. 

The  atrabilarian  constitution,  or  a  black,  viscous, 
pitchy  consistence  of  the  fluids.       Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

II.     A  person  of  an  atrabiliar  temperament; 
a  hypochondriac.  Disraeli. 
atrabilarioua  (at'ra-M-ltVri-us),  a.    [<  ML. 
atrabilariut :  see  arraoilarian.'i    Satne  as  rtfra- 
bilarian. 

Christopher  Glowry,  Esquire  .  .  .  was  naturally  of  an 
sfniMfarwiw  lemueranirot.  aixl  much  troiiblnl  with  tlwwe 
phantoms  of  Indigestion  which  are  commonly  oalleil  blue 
devils.  Peacock,  Nightmare  Abbey,  L 

atrabilariousnesst  (at'ra-bi-la'rl.iis-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  atrabilious  or 
melancholy. 

atrabilet,  »•  [<  P.  atrabile,  formerly  atrrbite, 
=  Sp.  atrabilijs  mm  Pg.  atrabiti*  x=  It.  atrabile,  < 
L.  (formerly  also  in  E.)  atra  kilis  (tr.  Or.  pt- 
?Ayro?.ia:  sec  melancholy),  lit.  black  bile:  atra, 
fern,  of  afcr,  black ;  bili*.  bile :  see  Black 
bile;  melancholy:  from  the  supposition  that 
melancholy  is  due  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
so-called  ,!  black  bile,"  an  imagined  secretion 
of  the  renal  or  atrabiliary  glands. 

atrabiliar,  atrabiliary  (at-ra-hil'l-ir,  -*-ri),,j. 
[<  NL.  -airabiliariiu,,  <  L.  afro  UI»,Wk  bile: 
seo  atrabile.'}  Melancholic  or  hypochondriacal ; 
atrabilious.    Seo  atrabile 


atrioventricular 


atractenchyma  (at-rak-teng'ki-mll),  n.  [NL., 

^^tT^t^ 
cells. 


atrament  (at'ra-ment),  h. 


black  ink.  <  afcr,  btack.1    Blacking;  i 
the  ink  of  tbo  cuttlefish 


[(  L.  atrament  urn, 
Blacking;  ink;  any 


cr  Ui  ci>h- 
[<  a»  + 


iv.l. 


Rev.,  I.  Iv.  4. 

Atrabiliary  capsules,  glands.  See  nanrulr,  pland. 
atrabiliotts  (at-ra-bil'ius),  a.    [<  L  atra  bill*: 
see  atrabile,  and  cf.  bilious.')   Affected  as  if  by 
black  bile;  melancholic  or  hypochondriacal'; 
splenetic.    See  atrabile. 

A  hard-faced,  atrabUvnu,  earneat-eyed  race.  stilT  from 
long  wrestling  with  Uie  l^rd  In  prayer,  anil  who  hail 
taught  Satan  to  dread  Uie  new  Puritan  bug. 

Leictll,  Big  low  Papers. 

atracheate  (a-tra'ke-at).  a.  [NL-  atrackeatu*, 
<  Or.  o-  priv.  («-18)  +  NL.  frncAra.)  Having  no 
trachea?  or  aplracles,  as  some  arthropods,  such 
as  crustaceans. 
Atrachelia  (at-ra-Wli-*).  »•  pi-  [NL.,  <  Or. 
arpixtr-ot,  without  neck,  (.  a-  priv.  +  r/vi xn/xic, 
neck.]  A  division  of  heteromerous  bcettlcs, 
having  the  head  not  exserted  nor  narrowed  be- 
hind, the  antcnnjB  linear  or  snbclavate,  and  the 
claws  undi^°ide<l,  sometimes  serrate  or  pecti- 
opposed  to  JVacAeiitto.  The  group  u  chiefly 
r<f  of  the  family  Trneorionida..  which  arc  plant- 


atramentaceousl  (at'ra-men-ta'shius),  a.  (< 
atrament  +  -ocrous.]  Of  the  nature  of  ink ; 
black  as  ink.  Derham. 

atramental  (at-ni-men'tal),  a.    [<  a 
+  -,!/.]    Inky;  black  Hke'lnk.    Sir  T. 
[Rare.]    Also  atramentous. 

atramentariOUS  (at'ra-men-ta'ri-us),  a.  [<  LL. 
•ofra«csi(«rii«t,  used  only  as  nout.  noun  nfru- 
mentarium,  an  inkstand,  <  L.  atramentum,  ink : 
see  atrament.']  Like  ink ;  suitable  for  making 
ink.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  Iron,  or  a>pueraa.  is  called 
atramentarwuM  from  Its  use  In  the  manufacture  of  Ink. 

atranientoTU  (at-ra-men'tus),  a.  [< 
+  -out.]    Same  as  atramental. 

Whenever  provoked  by  anger  or  labour,  an  s 
<|Uality  of  most  inaligmuit  nature  was  seen  to  distil  from 
his  lips.  Suift,  KsKlo  of  the  Books. 

atredf. a.  [<  L.  ater,  black,  +  -ed"*.  Cf.  L.  ofra- 
fn«,  clothed  in  black.]    Tinged  with  a  black 
color. 
Yellow  clioler  or  it/nnrf. 

Whitakrr,  Blood  of  the  Orapi-.  p.  78. 

atrodet,  r.  f.  [ME.,  <  at-,  from,  +  rcvics,  ad- 
vise: see  read,  rede.]    To  surpass  in  counsel. 

Men  may  Uie  uhl<  atrenne.  lmt  nal  atmlt. 

CAuisMr,  Knkgbt's  Tale.  I.  1591. 

atrent,  r,  t.    (<  ME.  arrcsnc»i,  <  at-,  from,  + 
rrnuen,  run.]    To  outrun.  Chaucer. 
atresia  (a-tre'si-il),  n.    [NX.,  <  Or.  arpurroc,  not 
perforated,  <  d-priv.  +  rosrot-,  perforated  (>  rpv- 
o<r,  opening,  orifice),  verbal  adj.  of  Tttpalviiv 
(i/'rpa),  bore,  pierce]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  closed  or  imperforate ;  specifically,  ab- 
sence of  a  natural  opening  or  passage :  chiefly 
used  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
atreslal  (a-tre'si-al),  a.    Characterized  by 
atresia;  imiterforate. 
atria,  n.    Plural  of  ofri tis». 
atrial  (a'tri-al),  a.    [<  atrium  +  -oJ.)    Of  or 
-  rtaining  to  an  atrium — Atrial  aperture,  open- 
JE,  or  Ollfiea,  the  coniiuunlcsUon  of  Uie  atrial  cavity 
llli  the  exterior.   It  forms  ■  .u*  o(>lw  two  apertures  (the 
otlwr  bclag  tho  oral)  with  which  aseidiana  or  sea*julru 
are  provided,  and  through  which  water  may  be  squirted 
the  contraction  o(  the  muscular  walls  of  live  body.  See 
An-emtieularia,  tXiuMar,  and  rwiuoafo.- 
ll,  the  cavity  of  an  atrium. 

stignia  leads  Into  a  funnel-shaped  atrial  canal. 

lluzUv,  Aost  Invert,  p.  Mi. 

Atrial  membrane.  Um  Uurd  tunic  of  aaddUna:  a  deli 
rate  menihrane  of  two  layers,  partetsl  and  vlaceral,  like 
a  peritoneum,  lining  the  atrium. 

The  atrial  membrane  forms  a  bUobed  sac.  one  1 
Uniting  on  each  side  of  tlx  pharynx,  and  opens  o 
by  the  atrial  aperture  ;  It  cnoiniunlcates  hy  the  si 
with  the  Interior  of  the  branchial  aac,  and,  by  the  anal 
Jie  fa-cea  and 


nafc 

composed"  of  111*  family 
eating  terrestrial  beetles 
and  no  lower  wings. 

atracheliate  (nt-ra-ke'li-at),  a.  [< 
+  wife1.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
tors  of  the  Atrackelia. 

Atrachia  (a-tra'ki-§),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or.  <i- 
priv.  +  rparna,  trachea:  see  fracArn..]  A  di- 
vision of  Lamcllibranckiata :  a  synonym  of 
Atiphonata  (which  see). 

atractaspldid  (at-rak-tas'pi-did),  a.  A  ser- 
pent  of  tiie  family  AtractaspidUla;. 

Atractaspidida?  (a-trak-ta-spid'l-de),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  <  Itraeta*pi(d-)t  +  -ider.)  A  famUv  of 
venomous  African  serpents,  suborder  Soleno- 
glypha  (sometimes  referred  to  ripenote),  hav- 
ing extremely  long  venom-fangs. 

Atractaspia  (at-rak-tas'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
arpojcror,  a  spindle,  an  arrow,  +  un-xic,  a  ser- 
pent :  see  ««A  ]  a  g*'nus  of  venomous  serpents, 
typical  of  the  family  J  traetanjndid/e.  A.  irregu- 
laris and  J.corjiw/rnfnsare  two  African  species, 
from  Angola  and  Liberia  respectively. 


and  genital  openings.  It  receives  the 
products.  Huxlep,  Anat  Invert,  p.  (17. 

Atricha  (at'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or.  arpf  vor, 
poet,  for  Mftti,  without  hair,  <  a-  priv.  +  hpif 
('P'*-).  hair.]  1.  A  division  of  Oie  Xemato. 
rkyncha,  containing  those  forms  which  are  de- 
void of  cilia,  as  the  genus  KchinotUrrt 
are  distinguished  from  Gattrotruna,  which  are  c 
the  ventral  surface  uf  the  body. 
3.  A  name  given  to  certain  protozoans,  or 
lobose  rhizopods  having  no  permanent  pro- 
cesses :  an  inexact  synonym  of  Amaboidea. 

Atrichia  (a-trik'i-*)"  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  arpijor, 
poet,  for  otlpiS,  without  hair:  see  Atrieka.]  1. 
The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Atri- 
ckiidte.  A.  ctomvvu  is  the  scrub-bird  of  Aus- 
tralia. J.  Gould,  1844.  Also  railed  Atrickorni*. 
— 2.  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects. 

AtTichilds  (at-ri-Jd'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Jfri- 
cAw,  1,  +  -soVr.]  A  remarkable  famhy  of  anoma- 
lous oscine  iwuwerine  birds,  forming  with  Menu- 
rida  one  of  the  major  groups  of  birds,  Pannem 
abnormales.  it  contains  the  Auatralinii  acnib-hirds 
of  the  genus  Atrichia,  which  have  the  synnx  dlfferenUy 
constructeil  from  thst  of  normal  oacines.  Also  ealted 
A  trieiuyrnttnuti*. 

Atrichornls  (at-ri-k6r'nis).  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 

hpm,  without  hair  («*  Atricha),  +  bpxtc,  a 

bird.]    Same  as  Atrichia,  1. 
AtTichornithidae  (at'rl-kor-nith'i^e),  n.  pi. 

[NL..  <  JfricAorsw  (-oritifs-)  +  -toV.  ]    Same  as 

Atrickiidtr. 

atrichOftis  (al-ri-k6'sis),  a.  [<  Or.  4rn<^of,  with- 
out hair  (see  .IfricAvi),  +  -<mw.]  In  pathol., 
failure  to  develop  hair. 

atrioventricular  (a'tri-6-ven-trik'u-lilr),  a. 
[<  atrium,  a,  +  centricular.)    I'erlniiiifig  to  the 
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•trial,  or  aurioular,  and  ventricular  cavities  at 
the  heart :  an,  the  atrioventricular  valve, 
atrip  (a-trip' ),  prep.  pkr.  as  atir.  or  a.  (<  o*  + 
trip",  ».]  Aaaf. :  (o)  Just  raised  from  the 
ground  in  weighing:  said  of  an  anohor.  (fc) 
Hoisted  from  the  cap,  sheeted  home,  and  ready 
for  trimming:  aaid  of  sails,  (c)  Swayed  up, 
ready  to  have  the  stops  cut  for  crossing:  aaid 
of  yards,  (if)  Having  the  fid  loosed :  said  of 
an  upper  mast. 

AtripIeX  (at-'ri-pU-ks),  n.  [L.,  also  atriplarum, 
a  perversion  of  Or.  aroeSdajor,  also  written  arpa- 
fa(i(,  Mpajaitf ;  origin  obscure.]  A  large  ge- 
nus of  plants,  natural  order  t'acMoporfiaorir, 
mostly  moaly  or  scurfy  liorbs  or  low  shrubs, 
growing  usually  in  saline  localities,  and  of  very 
little  importance.  Tlie  garden  orach.  A.  lorlnuu.  ii 
cultivated  to  soti«  «>tetit  as  s  salad,  and  s  variety  with 
rriiuaon  tuhage  for  ornament,  A  number  of  shrubby  •pe- 
des are  very  frequent  in  the  dry  anil  alkaline  portions  of 
western  >'orth  America,  and  are  generally  known  aa 
pnuuvipood,  a  terai  which  also  Include*  anno  othur  C'Arno- 
»*«« 

atrium  (A'tri-um),  n. ;  pi.  atria  (-11).  [L.,  in 
senses  1  and  2,  also  a  hall  in  general ;  said  to 
have  Ixie-n  orig.  the  kitchen,  and  so  culled  bo- 
eause  blackened  with  smoke,  <  ater,  black; 
bat  perhaps  the  referenae  is  to  the  hearth  or 
fireplace  in  the  atrium,  the  name  being  con- 
nected with  tnics,  orig.  a  fireplace  (cf.  E.  tnut), 
later  a  house,  temple :  gee,  fJfNV*.]  1.  In  rise. 
Horn,  arch.,  the  entranoe-hall,  the  most  inipor- 


or  hearth,  and  generally  n  uusll  aitsr.  I*ter,  among  the 
wealthy,  ami  wban  aeperate  apartment*  wore  built  fur 
kitchen  and  dining  morn,  chapel  of  tho  teres,  etc,  It 


reserved  aa  a  genera)  reception,  sod  ahow.rootn.  It  was 
lighted  by  an  opening  ill  tlieToof.  called  Uie  nnm/ifunum, 
toward  which  too  roof  eloped,  so  a*  to  conduct  the  rain- 
water Into  a  clatern  In  the  floor,  csILrd  tJi,'  (•■'jJiinfsim. 

8.  A  hall  or  court  resembling  in  arrangement 
an  atrium  proper,  as  at  tho  entrance  of  some 
classical  or  early  Christian  public  buildings, 
etc.— 3.  [NL.]  In  anat.,  an  auricle  of  the  heart, 
or  some  equivalent  venous  cardiac,  cavity. 

la  all  the  other  vertebrales  |Uisn  .4 nipSieiwt |  there  la 
a  heart  with  at  frweat  time  chambers  (sinus  veDuaua, 
atrium,  vcntrklv).  Huxl*f,  Anal.  Invert.,  p,  67. 

4.  [NL.]  In  i*xW. :  (a)  The  chamber  or  cavity 
of  h.si-idians,  communicating  with  the  exterior, 
and  with  tho  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
See  utriitl,  and  cut  under  JVsioofn. 

The  atrium,  Into  which  the  fs>ccs  and  genital  products 
are  poured.  Uuiiey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  614, 

(6)  A  membranous  saccular  diverticulum  of  the 
ear  in  Dsdics:  its,  the  rtfriiiin  sinus  irnparis.  a 
racmlrmntiits  «w  givin  off  from  the  sinus  audi- 
torium imnar  of  flalioa.  and  couuected  in  various 
ways  with  the  air-bladder, 

atrocet,  «•  [<  F.  nfroc*.  <  L.  atrox  (acc.  atrv- 
rr-m),  cruel:  «>e  atroci<nu.~\  Atrocious. 

atroceruleous  (at-rw-«*-ro'l*-uB),  a.  [<  L.  aler. 
black.,  +  nrruirw,  blue:  see  cerulean.]  Of  a 
deep  blackish-blue  color,  aa  an  insect. 

atrocha  (at'ro-kS),  n,  pU  [NT...  neut.  pi.  of 
atriH-huf  :  see  utrtxlumit.')  1,  Ciliated  embrvos 
of  the  polyeluctous  annelids,  in  which  the  cilia 
form  a  broad  xone  around  the  body,  loav- 
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lag  each  end  free  of  cilia,  excepting,  In  some 
eases,  a  tuft  on  the  head.  See  mtesofrocAxi, 
tefotrocha. — 2.  [cap.]  In  Hottfera,  a  group  of 
wheel-animalcules  having  no  cilia  and  the  lobes 
highly  modified  in  shape;  the  wbeelless  roti- 
fers. 

atrochooa  (at'ro-kus),  a.  f<  NL.  atroehtu,  < 
Or.  a-  priv.  +  rporbr,  anything  round  or  circu- 
lar, a  wheel,  etc.,  <  rp/jnr,  run.]  I.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  atroeha ;  having  cilia  disposed  aa 
in  those  annelidan  larvn  called  atrocha. —  2. 
Wheclloss,  as  a  rotifer. 

atrocious  (avtro'sbtis),  a.  (<  I*  afro*  (otroc-), 
cruel,  fierce,  horrible,  <  atrr,  black:  see  atroce 
and  -ons.]  1.  Manifesting  or  characterised  by 
atrocity ;  extremely  heinous,  criminal,  or  cruel ; 
enormounly  or  outrageously  wicked. 

Revelation*  .  .  .  ao  aJronMU  that  nothing  In  history 
aiiproachei  Uiciil  IH  tjutnerp. 

In  epllc  of  Oie  canon  law,  which  forhxle  a  rhurchmsn  to 
lake  any  part  in  mstters  of  fclooO,  the  arcbMahop  ilgixxl 
tlie  warrant  for  tho  atrtxious  amtence. 

Jf  orau/ay,  Ualuuii'a  ConaU  Hlat. 

St.  Very  grievous;  violent:  as,  atrotwta  dis- 
tempers.— 3.  Very  bad ;  execrable :  as,  an  ofro- 
eious  pun.  [<'olk>(i.]=8yu.  1.  WkM,  ScamUOom, 
.S"Ai*eSViao,  yUgrttd.  ftritvtu*.  t^fumt>M,  OutragHms, 
.trroriMj,  JfovMdrowa,  hi»rrit>k,  vtllalnooa,  flasitiooa,  du- 


et tro  pons 

. .  . . .  _  (at'r4-p»),  [Nli.,  <  Or.  Hrpexor,  one 
of  the  Fates,  who  cut  the  thread  of  life,  lit.  the 
inflexible,  <  irpos-oc,  unchangeable,  <  a-  priv.  + 


rphrrtr,  turn:  see  frop*.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Solanacta,  of  a  single  apecics. . ' 
Belladonna,  the  deadly  nightshade,  a  nati 


Pratt  of  nark  I* 
Stcika  inewi  tract  | auopali 
4eeJ.  iPrwt  LeHaoutanl 
liccAiwe'*  "TnM  ayaatat 
ilc  hotoaiitiic." 


bollcal,  atcrv«  In  exjireaihiK  great  and  Intentiodial  bawlnea*. 
caltins  fur  atemg  al^iorrcnee.  cVthiiki  Ut«y  are  Hard 
with  feeling,  the  rcrugulDun  of  their  dtltrr«n<«a  ta  not  al- 


ways practiuahle.   flagrant  and  A««now  are  hardly  appl). 

apply  te  |M.*raona  or  thniga. 


tlw  oUie 


;at»le  to  penult 
Wiekni  la  the 

are  atronj;:  it  kt  the  oac  that  i 
oae,  yet  it  la  at  tlmea  ah  lnt« 
of  tlio  t4liera.  though  leas  « 
oltrnalvfl  to  ilrccnry,  aitJ  ao 
aAoeftif^,  literally,  givca  a  a 
benoe  pn^lucea  a  correapom 
aiiat,  it  taulli.   That  w)T  ' 


nd  It  tho  lichtrat  whi  r*  all 
moat  conunon  In  a  ptayfwl 
'nae  word,  aa  fordLle  aa  any 
lefttiit*.  Soaudalov*  means 
dlayrarrful.  That  whlcsj  la 
idden  and  heavy  blow,  and 
ling  feeling  of  horror  or  till- 
la  jtaannl.  lltrralty,  fla 


f  Europe  and  western  Asia.    8eo  btlladonna. 

atropal  (nt'rv-pal),  a.  [< 
Or.  Arpoxor,  inflexible, 
not  to  be  turned:  see 
Atropa.]  In  fruf..  erect; 
orthotropous :  said  of  an 
ovule.    Also  atropout. 

atrophiated  (a-trd'fi-i- 
t«d),  a.  JT<  atrophy  + 
-afc'-*  +  -ed*.]  Atrophied, 
rltare.l 

atrophic  (a-trof'ik),  a. 
[<  atrophy  -4-  -•'«.]  PertalDiu^  to  atrophy ;  char- 
acterized by  atrophy ;  exlubiting  or  undergo- 
ing atrophy:  as,  an  atrophic  process;  an atroph~ 
%e  organ. 

atrophied  I  at'ro-fld),  i>.  o.  [<  atrophy  +  -«f».] 
Exhibiting  or  affected  with  atrophy ;  wasted. 

In  many  instances  special  ralaaclea,  or  aeta  of  muaclca, 
aro  atrophia*  frvm  want  of  uar, 

il,  M\  Hkkardum,  Prevent,  Med.,  p.  m 
The  dlatraat  of  ■*»>  »wu  ittrophu,!  farnltlea  uf  luvtng. 

K.  .S.  i'sefsa,  lleyond  the  Oatea,  p.  10&. 

atrophy  (at'ro-fi),  ».  [=F.afrop»»>,  <  LL.  atro- 
phia, <  Gr.  of/wa,  wasting,  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, <  irposof,  not  well  fed,  <  a-  priv.  +  r^otiv, 
nourish,  feed.]  1.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  part  of  it,  owing  to  defective  nutrition. 

Them  b  no  demand  for  the  Uhour  of  the  poor;  lbs 
falilo  of  Vonrnlua  i-.-««m>  U>  Ik  applicant*;  tlie  Wtly  < 


Into  notion,  and  honco  la  glaring,  atrtktng,  and  ao  notorl- 
ooa,  enormous  in  hadneaa.  Hrtntnu  meana  hateful,  and 
huheo  nggravateiL  That  which  is  tit/iiiwoais  Is  wuttliy  of  a 
total  loss  nt  rtpiiUttoti.  and  h^ncv  has  s  reputation  "r 
chararU'r  irf  the  wont  kind,  especially  tor  noacneaa.  Out. 
m^roiM  meana  attended  with  oatrage,  doing  ontragc. 
esvecUlly  outraging  domic) ,  going  Iwyonil  all  luitiida. 
like  tho  ads  of  a  madman.  Atrnci-iu  la  primarily  nerce 
or  cruel,  savage,  bloody,  and  wicked,  enormously  wicked, 
hence  vtotatlng  the  first  principles  of  hsnianily  or  of 
hunun  nature.  That  which  U  uwvurrsiM  U  so  had  aa  to 
be  mil  of  the  course  of  nature:  a  prodigy  or  miracle  of 
hadneaa.  See  aiwndvnai,  crunt'naf,  imlwjitmt,  and  ntja 


there  U  an 

Mamuloy,  Mltfords  Hlat.  Greece. 
3.  In  6of.  and  roof.,  arrested  development  of  an 
organ  due  to  stoppage  of  growth  at  any  stage 
by  tho  operation  of  causes  either  external  to 
or  inherent  in  the  organism  Brown  atrophy, 


Atrtui^  —  k«,Ui,. 


tant  and  usually  the  moat  splendid  apartment 
of  the  bouse.  At  an  early  period,  and  later  among  tits 
poor,  Uu>  atrium  waa  used  not  only  aa  a  ceremonial  room, 
out  as  s  reoecrtUiii  room  and  for  general  domestic  pur- 
pose*, as  cooking  and  dining.  In  it  were  placed  the  an 
tral  Images  iuid  heirlooms,  the  nuurtesje-couch,  the/i 


en  here  they  talked  at  Almesbory 
About  the  good  King  and  his  .ridterf  dneea. 

Tinaymn,  (lulnerere. 

r*o  the  king  eroee  and  went 
To  amoks  the  iramlaUMU  hlvr  of  tn.ise  wild  bees 
That  made  each  honey  In  his  rcslra. 

JVnnysm,  Holy  Orstl. 
In  this  drcadf  ul  mannor  was  one  who  hail  hern  till  then 
of  an  excellent  character  hurried  on,  from  a  single,  and 
seemingly  slight.  Indulgence.  Into  Uie  depth  of  the  gn««- 
eat  anil  moat  «*ooh>w  rlllaitit*.    Sahtr,  Sonnons,  IV  xxv. 

The  otTeiuws  whkh  prompt  atroug  Invective  lave  been 
far  more  iiiunvnHia  and  jtaymaf  In  his  ISydney  SnilUi  »I 
own  country  than  la  ours.  W'AipsWd,  Kss.  and  SVv,,  1,  ]3ii. 

The  object  of  this  society  (Abotltionl  la  now,  aa  It  has 
alwayi  been,  to  convince  our  countrymca,  by  arguments 
addresawl  to  tlielr  hearts  and  conscience*,  that  ala«e- 
holdlng  U  a  ktimm,  crime.    W.  Pkatijm,  Speeches,  p.  SS. 

There  la  no  crime  more  i*ft>mm*  than  the  rioUtion  of 

truth.  .!h/tr.:n. 

ThU  III  dsy 
A  most  elrfrapeelit  fit  of  madness  took  him. 

Shalt.,  C.  of  B.,  v.  1. 
It  Is  a  war  base  In  Its  object,  otfreeveus  In  Its  beginning. 
Immoral  In  all  Its  Influence*. 

Aunner,  Speech  against  Mexican  War,  Nov.  4, 1*44, 

Pliny  assure*  ua  that  the  moat  nuiufmu  of  all  criminals 
waa  the  man  who  Brat  devised  die  Insurious  custom  of 
wearing  golden  rings.         /eoky,  Europ.  Uorals,  11.  VSJ. 

atrociously  (a-tro'shus-li),  odr.  In  an  atro- 
cious manner;  with  great  cruelty  or  wickod- 
ness. 

atrociousneRB  :  n-tro'shua-nes),  it.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  atrocious ;  atrocity. 
Tlie  n/ron<w»«j  of  the  crlm.  insdo  all  men  \<n>k  with 
ii  evil  rye  upon  the  cUtm  of  any  privilege  which  might 
he  severest  Jo^j1^  Abrtilg.  of  Eng.  Illst,  11L  «. 
atrocity  (a-tros'i-ti),  n. ;  pi,  atrocitin  (-tin). 
[Early  mod.  K.  'atrotytt,  <  F.  atrotiU,  <  1>. 
nlr»rita(t-)!>,  cruelty,  hatoftiliu-SK,  <afrr«r, cruel, 
etc.:  Hf»  atriM-intu.]    1.  The  ntate  or  >|uality 
of  being  atrocious ;  enormous  wickedness ;  ex- 
treme criminality  or  cruflty. 

Tiny  deaitvl  Juatlce  might  1*  dime  upon  offenders,  as 
the  nioicity  of  ibitlr  crime*  doserved.  Llnrendosi, 
Hurke  vu  the  mily  nisn  In  Kngland  In  whom  the  prose- 
rutiim  of  Indian  delinquency  and  afrorif  y  was  a  Axed  pas- 
sion aa  well  as  a  fixed  principle. 

WkiypU,  Km.  and  Rev.,  II.  SIS, 

2.  A  specific  act  of  extreme  beinousness  or 
cruelty;  an  atrocious  dci«d. 
The  otroctfiaa  which  attend  victory.  Macavtkty, 


rlally  about  the  nuclei.  —  Cmvelllilers  atrophy, 
greaslvo  muscular  atrophy, 
atrophy  (at'ro-fi),  r.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp.  atrophied, 
ppr.  atrophytng.    [<  atrophy,  n.J    To  waste 
away. 

As  the  fruit  tljiens  one  uf  them  almost  always  str«;if,o>«. 

(1.  A  Urn,  Cotiti  Ctoot  a  Cstendar,  p.  1*1. 

The  tall  gradually  shrlnkaand  *!/^f>I^l^mnm  ^  la) 

atropi* (a-tro'pi-lt),  ».  {HL.,<  Atropa.]  Same 
as  atropin. 

atropic  (a-trop'ik),  a.  [<  atropia  +  -4e.]  Of 
or  pertainiug  to  atropin. 

atropin,  atropine  (at'ry-pin),  n.  [<  NL.  afro- 
pina,  <  Atrova  +  -iau ;  see  -in*.]  A  crystal- 
line alkaloid  (CirHjeNOj)  obtained  from  the 
deadly  nightshade,  tJtropa  Belladonna.  It  is 
very  poisonous,  and  produces  temporary  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.   Also  atropina  i  ' 

atropine,  (at-rfi-pl'nj),  n.  [NL.] 
ropta. 

atropine,  ».    See  atropin. 

atroplnlse,  r.  t.   8e«  atrojtinise. 

atropinism  (at'r6-pin-ism),  n.  [<  atropin  + 
-irm.l    Same  as  atropiem. 

atrovlniss  (at'r$-pin-ix),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
atropiniaed,  pp.  atropiniting.  [<  afrop**  -r- 
•tee.}  To  poison  or  affect  with  atropin.  Also 
sometimes  spelled  atropinite. 

atroplsm  (at'ro-pixm),  «,  f  <  atropia  +  -irm.l 
Tlie  morbid  state  produced  by  atropin,  cltarac- 

,  terized  by  dilated  pupil,  frequent  pulse,  dry- 
ness of  mouth  ana  skin,  hallucinations,  and 
delirium.   Also  a(rop»nt»«o. 

atropixation  (at'ry-pi-xi'shon),  n.  [<  atro- 
pine +  -ation.]  That  state  of  the  body,  or  of 
any  of  its  organs,  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  atropia. 

atropize  (at'nVplx),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  afrw- 
pi.vrf,  ppr.  atropiang.  atropia  +  -ix.]  To 
add  atropin  to;  affect  with  atropin. 

AtropOS  (at'rv-pw),  n.  rNL,,  <  L.  Atropot, 
<  Or.  "!\rpo-ruc,  one  of  the  Fates:  see  .ifropa.] 
1.  A  genus  of  neuropterouB  insects,  of  the 
family  Faocida ;  synonymous  with  Troclt*.  a. 
r.nisofoniM  shares  with  certain  beetle 


•f  draf  A-erof  M,  and  is  a  great  pest  in  e 
Umis. 

2.  A  genus  of  venomous  serpents. 
1830.    [Not  in  use.}— 3.  A  genus  of  leplS 
terous  insects,    ttken,  1815. 
atropous  (at'rA-pus),  a.    f<  Or.  irporoc,  not  to 
bo  turned:  see  Atropa.]    same  as  atropal. 


Digitized  by  Googl 


atroua 

L.  atrr,  black,  + 


a.  [Appar. 

■ith  the 


atrous  (a'trus),  a.  [< 
Intensely  black.  [Rare.] 

a  try  (a-tri'),  prep,  phr,  a*  adr. 
<  aS  4-  try:  see  tVy-Mif.]    S'aut.,  with  the  i 
bo  arranged  that  the  bow  is  kept  to  the  sea: 
mill  of  a  ship  in  a  gale. 

AtrypA  (a-trf'prt),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  o-  priv.  + 
rpi-To,  a  hole.]  A  genus  of  brachlopods,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Atrypida.    Dalman,  iH2».' 

atrypld  (a-tri'ptd),  n.  A  brachiopod  of  the 
faimlv  AtrypUltr. 

Atryp'id.  (a-trlp'We)  »  pi  [NX..  <  Atrypa 
+  -tdtr.]   A  family  of  fo«ail  arthropotnatou* 


36H 

The  neit  grouj)  Mmatats  of  those  Rotifrra  which  seldom 
or  sever  otbsrA  themselves  lit  tti«  tout,  (put  swim  freely 
through  the  water.  IT.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  t  4SS. 

Such  temperaments  .  .  .  afbirA  themselves,  I  lip  har- 
nicies,  to  what  seems  permanent. 

Lo<~U.  Fireside  Travels,  p.  CT. 

S.  Figuratively,  to  connect ;  associate :  as,  to 
attach  a  particular  significance  to  b  word. 
He  attachtM  very  little  Importance  to  tkio  Invention  of 
Jfaoaufatr,  Machiavelll. 


6.  To  join  to  or  with  in  action  or  function; 
connect  as  an  associate  or  adjunct ;  adjoin  for 
duty  or  companionship :  as,  an  officer  is  at- 
tacked to  such  a  ship,  regiment,  battalion,  etc.; 
our  regiment  is  attacked  to  the  1st  brigade; 
this  man  is  attached  to  my  service ;  he  attached 
himself  tome  for  the  entire  journey  Attached 

column,  in  arrA.,  Mine  as  enaaaed  column  (which  see, 
under  rocus-ink  =  8rn_  1.  To  •eitr,  distrain,  distress.  J. 
To  win,  gain  over,  engage,  charm, 
captt  ■ 

aum 


attagon 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  pal  to 
haxard  the  attachment  of  hla  party,  the  attathuuiU  of  lib 
army,  ,  ,  ,  toaavo  a  prince  whom  no  engagement  coald 
Unci.  Macaulay,  Hlat.  Eng.,  L 

The  hereditary  atlafkmcnu  of  thoae  kings  I  English  1  lay 

in  ti^r^z^gs^vs: 

S.  That  which  attaches  one  thing  to  another, 
or  a  person  to  an  object :  as,  I  he  offufAaursls  of 
a  muscle;  the  attachment*  of  home. —  8.  That 
which  is  attached  to  a  principal  object ;  an  ad- 
junct: as,  the  feolian  attachment  to  the  piano; 
an  aftacAirsenf  to  a  sewing-machine. _  jEollan 
attachment.  See  .f>Wioni .— Court  of  Attachment*. 
He*  mso-f ,  =8TH-  4.  PrtttUeclum.  Afeclion.   8e«  fore,—  S. 


Appendage,  appurtenance,  addition. 

'  lent-screw  (a-ta*h'ment-skro), 


».  A 


mk'i  aelf  lo, 

|'»<*-*.  Add,  AJLr,  .tnuex,  etc.    few  auM. - 6,  To 

II.  intrant.  I.  To  adhere ;  pertain,  as  a onal- 
or  be  incident: 


Ity  or 
with  fo. 


Tile  tune  of  each  discovery  rightly  attaches  re  the  mind 
that  made  the  formula  which  contains  all  the  details,  and 
not  lo  the  manufacturers  who  now  make  Uielr  gain  by  it, 


brachiopod*  with  the  brachial  appendage*  rigid 
and  spirally  coiled  toward  the  center  of  the 
shell,  and  completely  supported  by  spiral  la- 
mella?, the  valves  generally  subovate  or  tri- 
lobed.  the  foramen  beneath  a  produced  beak 
completed  by  a  deltidium,  and  the  shell-aub- 
stance  fibrous  and  impunctate. 
AtU  (at't),  n.  TNL.,  <  L.  ^fffa,  a  surname  for 
persons  who  walk  on  the  tip*  of  their  shoes ; 
ef.  off/i  =  Gr.  4rr«,  a  childish  word  for  father, 
used  familiarly  in  addressing  an  old  man.  Cf. 
Qotb.affa,  fatter.]  Agenus<-' 


To  the  healthfnt  performance  of  i-ach  fiiucUon  of  mind 
or  body  attaehce  a  pleasurable  lecllng. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Static*,  p.  VL 

2.  To  be  fixed  or  fastened ;  rest  as  an  appur- 
tenance :  with  on  or  upon. 

Blame  attached  upon  Lord  Aberdeen  ■  Cabinet  for  yield. 
Iiuj.  A'tnjrfotr,  Crimea,  I.  «UL   (.V.  K.  It.) 

3.  To  come  into  operation ;  take  or  have  efTect. 
Aftor  the  risk  I  In  marina  tnauranor)  ha>  once  com- 

mrnccd,  the  whole  premium  li  earned,  even  though  tlie 
voyage  alvuuld  not  be  prosecuted.  .  .  .  But  If  the  rlak 
should  md  commence  at  all,  or  in  technical  phraae,  if  the 


insects,  of  the  suborder  Beterogyna  and  family 
FormicirUr,  or  ants.  They  have  very  abort  palpa,  and 
the  bead,  of  the  worker,  ar.  thick.  A.  t^hatOr,  I.  a 
Weat  Indian  apocle*  called  the  eieitinnonl,  and  ^./eri»iu 
U  the  red  ant  of  Tela*. 

attaball,  ».    See  a tabfil. 

attac,  ».    See  atlag. 

attacca  (At-tuk'ktl).  [It.,  impv.  of  attaccarr, 
join,  fasten,  tie,  =F.  afNicArr.-  see  attach  and 
attack.}  In  niiufip,  tK'gin  !  a  direction  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  succeeding  movement  Immediately, 
without  pause. 

attach  (a-tach'),  r.  [<  ME.  attachen,  atachen 
(only  in  the  legal  sense,  the  lit.  sense  being  of 
mod',  adoption ),  <  OF.  atacher,  atachicr,  later  and 
mod.  F.  attacker  (also  without  annihilation  OF. 
ataqucr,  mod.  F.  attaguer,  >  E.  attack,  q.  v.)  (= 
Pr.  attacar=  Sp.  I'g-  ntacar  =  It.  attaccare :  see 
attacca),  fasten,  join,  lit.  tack  to,  <  n-(<  L.  ad, 
to)  +  *foc(not  found  in  OF.),  Geuevese  tache  = 
8p.  Pg.  tacha  -  It.  facca,  <  Bret.  f<ic»,  a  nail,  = 
Ir.  taca,  a  nail,  peg,  =Gael.  tacaid,  a  nail,  tack, 
etc.:  see  tackx,  and  cf.  rtVrVic*.]  J,  Iran*.  1.  In 
late,  to  take  by  legal  authority.  <m  To  taJk*  l* Hilly; 
arret  in  penon :  now  appliod  only  to  arre»t  of  a  penoii 
by  civil  prooeaa  to  anvcr  for  a  ronUimiK  of  curl  or  illv 
reganl  t>f  IU  mandate,  but  formerly  to  arret*  of  alt  kti 
wlth/*r,  alao  lonnetly  witli  to*. 

There  were  two  or  thre*  itttntknl  for  the 

tmsenik.il  !».f.  E.lw.  VI.,  l.Sew 
0/  capital  trcaaon  I  attach  yon  both, 

SlalL.  ••  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  i 

(a)  To  take  (real  or  prraonal  prop,  rt>i  by  U?«l  warrant, 
to  he  helil  roe  the  K.Il.l;wt|..i,  of  the 
be  rendered  in  a  .nit.    Sec  u'focAi 
St.  To  lay  bold  of :  seise. 

Then,  homeward,  every  in 

Of  lib  fair  nilatreea.  Skak.,  U  I.  1* ,  Iv.  3. 

8.  To  take,  seize,  or  lay  hold  on,  by  moral 
force,  as  by  affection  or  interest;  fasten  or 
bind  by  moral  influence ;  win:  as,  liin  kindness 
itlachcd  us  all  to  htm. 

f^nntn.  irarlanil..  flowera, 
And  charming  iymphonli*«  attach  if  the  heart 
WAdam.  Afif^n,  F,  I.,  xi.  m. 

4.  To  tack  or  fix  to;  fasten  in  any  manner,  as 
one  thing  to  another,  by  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial means;  bind;  tie;  cause  to  adhere. 


when  n  were  a/fiieA/j  at  Pumprrnkkrl  to- 
*,  Vanity  K.lr,  alvlt. 


•  policy  ahould  n»t  i.lt<uA,"  tha  premium  mart  be  i  __ 
to  Uie  aawred.  Jfncpe.  Jtrtt .,  XIII.  IBS 

(a-tach')p  n.    [<  attach,  r.]    1.  An  at- 

I  am  mjKle  the  unwilling  Inatrument 
Of  your  attack  and  appreheualon. 

Ill 

2.  An  attack. 

attachable  (a-tach'a-bl),  a.  [<  aftvx-A  +  -«Mr.l 
1.  Capable  of  being  attached,  legally  or  other- 
wise ;  liable  to  be  taken  by  writ  or 
9.  Capable  of  being 
an  adjunct  or  attribute, 
attach*  (s-ta-sha'J,  n.  [F.r  prop.  pp.  of  of- 
tar-Arr,  attach:  see  nffacA.]  One  attached  to 
another,  as  a  part  of  his  suite  or  as  one  of  his 
attendants;  specifically,  one  attached  to  an 
embassy  or  a  legation  at  a  foreign  court. 

fleolyo  tlannt  and  I  were  intimate  In  early  Ille  :  he 
my  Junior  " 
iretlicr. 

attachedly  (a-tach'ed-li),  uvfr.  With  attach, 
ment.  [Bare.] 

attachment  (n-tncli'ment),  n.  [<  MK,  offocA- 
incMf  (in  stnse  1).  <  attachen,  attach  ;  in  other 
senses  <  F.  attachctnent,  <  attacher :  see  attach.] 

1,  The  act  of  attaching;  specifically,  in  latr,  a 
taking  of  the  person,  goods,  or  estnto  by  a  writ 
or  precept  in  a  civil  action,  to  secure  a 'debt  or 
demand,  or  to  compel  to  appear  in  court,  or  to 
punish  for  contempt.  In  American  usage,  attack. 
wen/,  when  uved  In  reference  to  property,  mean,  the  taking 
*>1  the  defendant  .  property  into  custody  by  the  law  ,  l-y  a 
Minirnary  procea.  from  a  cmirt.  In  advance  ot  the  trial 
the  inerlta  of 
judgiuellt 
lug  it  are  ' 

nt  property,  or  apprehriuton  of  abaomdlng, 
ujed  in  referente  lo  the  pemni.  It  mean,  tile  taklnc  of 
the  petion  Into  rmtody  to  a«»»cr  lo  a  charge  of  contempt 
..f  curt  A-pryim  eifrn/Airw.K  1.  th.-  taxing.  fr.un  the 
hamU  or  control  of  a  third  nerwn  within  the  JurWn  lion, 
of  the  money  or  good*  or  rii;hl«  of  action  of  a  ilelrtor 
»li.<  U  not  within  the  Juri*llc1|...iu  An?  |ier.iin  wbu  to 
griiala  or  eff.-ct*  of  a  .Milor  li  coiwiiler..,!  In  Uw  u  the 
mcent,  attorney,  fnct-.r.  tru»t.vi  .if  the  debtor  ;  ai.,1  an 
attachment  aervrd  on  .urh  pcr*)n  i.lmU  the  pr..|«-rty  In 
tiU  hand*  to  n  •|",li-l  lo  the  miUnirnt  unliut  the  debtor. 
Tile  pro, caa  of  for,  Ikii  iitta.  Iiiih  nt  lnu  evi.ted  from  time 
lluuieniorUl  in  London,  llrlatol.  Fitter.  Ijanraater.  an  l 
fciine  other  biwtii  in  Enifland.  ami  liy  the  Common  1j.w 
Privnlure  Ait  of  In.'.*  li.%"l-~n  made  grm-ral.  It  i.  also 
^-imetilutw  known  a.  •tartuthmcHt ,  In  Srottalol  M  ilrrrj.r. 
tnrnt.  and  In  New  KnulajM  a.  tnutcc  pi.vcts, 

2.  The  writ  or  proeeKS  directing  the  person  or 
estate  of  a  person  to  be  taken,  for  the  purpiinc* 
nlmve  staled. —  3.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
attached,  fastened  nn,  or  connected.— 4.  Close 
adherence  or  affection;  regard;  sny  passion  or 
affection  that  binds  a  person  to  another  pe 
or  to  u  thing. 


attachme 

blnding-i»erew. 
attack  (a-tak' ),  r.  [Formerly  also  attacque,  at- 
taqvc;  (  ¥.  attaqner.  Or',  ataqucr,  unassibilat- 
«d  form  (perhaps  <  Pr.  atkiear  or  It.  affaroorc) 
of  attacher,  join,  fasten :  see  attach.]    I,  frarur. 

1.  To  assault:  fall  upon  with  force ;  assail,  as 
with  force  ana  arms ;  begin  hostilities  against. 

The  strong  tribe,  in  which  war  has  lieroine  an  art.  at- 
tack and  ciKjuer  their  neighbors,  and  teach  thoin  their 
arts  and  virtue*.  fmervoN,  War. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  injure,  overthrow,  or  bring 
into  discredit  by  any  act  or  proposal,  or  by  un- 
friendly words  or  writing,  whether  by  satire, 
calumny,  criticism,  or  argument:  as,  to  affdcar 
a  religious  belief  or  a  legislative  meaaure;  to 
attach  a  man  or  his  opinions  in  a  newspaper. 

The  people's.  InUTcat  la  tha  only  object  that  we  have, 
any  right  whatever  to  consider  In  docidlng  the  auaatlon, 
whether  or  not  the  present  state  of  things  shall  be  sub. 
milled  to  or  attacked.  Brvwjkam. 

3.  To  make  au  onset  or  attempt  upon,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  begin  action  upou  or  in  regara  to ; 
set  about  or  upon :  as,  to  attack  a  piece  of  work 
or  a  problem,  or  (humorously)  too  dinner.— 

4.  To  begin  to  affect ;  come  or'fall  upon  ;  seize: 
said  of  diseases  and  other  destructive  agencies: 
as,  yesterday  he  was  attackcti  by  fever ;  caries 
attacked  the  bones;  locusts  attacked  the  crops. 
Specifically — 6.  In  cheat.,  to  cause  to  decom- 
pose or  dissolve. 

The  tiodics  arc  of  a  siliceous  character,  for  they  are  not 
destroyed  liy  Ignition,  nor  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sewnes,  VII.  lis. 

■Byn.  L  cttt  nj*in,  Fan  w/mn,  etc.  (see  a*m*f\,  assault, 
beset,  beatege,  beleaguer,  charge  upon,  engage,  challenge, 
-combat --2.  To  Impugn,  crillciae,  censure. 

II.  infrang.  To  make  an  attack  or  onset: 
as,  the  enemy  attacked  with  great  boldness. 

Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory. 

Cane,  Campaign*. 

attack  (a-tak'),  n.  [=  F.  attaque;  from  tho 
verb.]    1.  A  falling  on  with  force  or  violence, 


the  case,  as  security  for  the  payment  i 
*  I 
•lM«*al 
etc.    \\  Ihmi 


:lv  lor  flic  payment  of  any 
,  that  may  be  recovered.   The  grounds  of  irrant. 
lug  it  are  usually  evidence,  of  fraud  or  fraudulent  dlstioaal 


I  wish  that  he  [Mr.  Sumner!  m»  kiww  the  shoddor  of 
tercr  which  rail  through  all  this  community  on  the  Brat 
tidings  of  this  brutal  attack 

h'rMcr*fii,  Assault  upon  Mr.  £Ufun*r. 

2.  Untile  generally;  fight.  [Hare.] 

l.o«ig  time  In  even  scale 
The  liattel  hung  ;  till  ftatan,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  ranging  through  the  dire  attack,  .  .  . 
Saw  where  Hie  sword  of  .Michael  smote,  and  fell  d 
Squadrons  at  once.  JVifron,  I'.  L..  vL  244. 

3.  An  onset  of  any  kind  ;  the  initial  movement 
in  any  active  proceeding  or  contest,  as  a  game 
of  chess,  cricket,  etc.;  in  iwmrtc,  specifically, 
the  act  (with  reference  to  the  manner)  of  be- 
ginning a  piece,  passage,  or  phrase,  especially 
by  an  orchestra. — 4.  The  aggressive  part  of 
the  art  of  fencing:  opposed  to  drfrnne. 

Mtaeii  are  made  In  thne  wnys :  first,  by  a  qnlr* 
thrust  proceeding  lurtvl)-  fnou  the  wri*t.  tlw  arm  at  the 
Muue  time  lieing  elevatcl  and  adraitord.  wltli  the  point 
illriv-11-.l  toward*  the  adversary'.  hr<-a»t ;  «^,>ii.ily.  by 
what  I.  trchnkatly  called  an  utensiou ;  and  lastly,  by 
li.ngrlng  and  recovering,  Kneyc.  Brit..  IX.  Jt) 

6.  A  seizure  by  a  disease:  the  onset  of  a  dis- 
ease—Attack Of  a  siege,  an  atwult  upon  an  enemy  3 
field  or  pennaiM-i..  f.irtlfli-utli >n*.  ii>  inearis  of  parallels, 
caliche.,  wijw,  trcn<lies,  mine.,  enfilading-,  counter-,  or 
l^etii'liinif-l^tterieH.  or  by  storming jmrtics.  To  dallTer 
an  attack.  Hn'  ,Ulirc,\.  =  gyn.  J.  CAoriie,  ftn*Utv>jht ,  etc. 

attackable  (a-tak'tt-bl),  a.    [(attack  +  -nWc , 


i-r.sni: 


Hie  attachment  of  tlie  pen 
)  they  live 


pie  to  the  bistltuti -  ins  anil  the 
l>  ...  at  onoe  the  slrciigth, 
Hh'  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land. 

(iladelvne.  Might  of  Right,  p.  UK. 


=  F.  attaquall,.]  "Capable  . 
assailable. 

attacker  (n-liik'i'-ri,  n.  One  who  attacks  or 
ni"liult»;  sti  aiuiailunt. 

attagas  (at'a-gnii).  ii.  rXI,.,  <  Gr  iirra)df,  a 
bird  dcscritsctl  hs  of  n  reddish  color  and  spotted 
on  tho  back;  prob.  a  kind  of  partridge.  Seo 
attaam.]    Sntrie  as  ttttaarn. 

attagen  (at'a-jen),  n.  [h.,  also  attaeKna,  <  Gr. 
<irra>//T,  also  urrayv:,  a  bird  (appar.  differert 
from  the  urTojif),  prob,  a  kind  of  grouse,  tK< 
franeolin,  claused  with  the  partridge,  pheasaut, 
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attagen 

etc.]  1.  Properly,  the  common  partridge  of 
Europe,  now  known  a*  I'rrttix  rinerea. — 2.  A 
name  given  to  various  other  Eurojvcan  birds, 
(a  i  I :»r.r lii<Hw  rlinln««<-ly  by  early  writcm  tor  sundry  snl 
lluiiccoua  hints  of  Kumpc,  as  (rr.Kisc,  ptaraitiraii,  par- 
UidtTes,  rrancoltns,  flm*.  alAata,  etc.  (»)  Haed  liy 
Mtw-hrfajt.  ITii.  fur  Ibe  frhrate-Mhl  or  man  of  wax  blni, 
Tire Airerfea  isyuOV.  and  adopted  by  ti.  R,  dray.  i*;i.  In  tli« 
spelling  .IMoen,  u  the  generic  uhie  of  these  blnls : 
whence  jtfti^f-rviiu  (lirayi  as  a  subfamily  name,  (e)  [tap.) 
INL.)  M mil'  by  frisson  In  IT*  nn  Indeterminable  ijnius 
i»l  Ifrnuar.  Im  li|.|il«.  l««W.-«  European  species,  two  North 
American  birds  colled  Attain  americana  anil  Attain 
js-rMjeanirr.  (if)  Applied  by  Cuvier  tlsl")  to  the  annd- 
lir-Wu-  of  UlQ  (fell'l*  Syrrh*pt<s  (llUger.  lalU  Ule  onlj 
species  til  which  known  t^i  Cuvtcr  «w  Pallas  ■  siuid-im.ili.c, 
.1.  uarudollu,  a  bird  ol  the  suborder  I'trnutolrA.  (r|  An- 
Illicit  liv  flhsrer  in  1442  to  Uie  fraiuolins.  of  which  /VnJir 
/nia^n'sus  <Unnsr.ua),  li.iw  PnrncWinisr  ni/jMirw,  i>f  Ku 
rvipe.  etc.,  la  Uic  type. 

AttagWain*  (Vs^i-ne')^'^.  [NU,  <^»te. 
gen, '.'  (ft),  +  -in«r.  Jf<i;7rmw<r  is  the  form  used 
by  Gray.]  In  G.  B.  Gray's  system  of  classiflea- 
tion  (1871),  a  subfamily  of  totlpaimate  birds, 
named  from  Moehring's  genus  Attagen  (1752), 
equivalent  to  thu  family  Tarhvprtida  of  authors 
in  mineral;  the  frigate-bird*  or  man-of-war 
bird*.    See  TaehgptMtr. 

attaghant,  n.    Same  a*  wtagkan. 

attafil  (a-tan'),  r.  [<  ME.  tiffmsc-a,  atteinen, 
atatnen,  ateinen,  etc.,  <  OF.  ataindre,  ateintlre 
{ntaign-,  ateign-).  F.  atteindre  =  Pr.  atetgnrr, 
atrnher  =  It.  attionere,  attingere,  attain,  <  L.  at- 
tingere, touch  upon,  attain,' <  ml,  to,  +  tangere, 
touch:  aee  tangent,  (^f.  attainder  and  atoiwt.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  touch;  strike;  hit. — 2f.  To 
touch  upon;  mention.— 3t.  To  convict; 
deniu.  Compare  attaint,  r.,  :i-5.—  4.  To 
bo  near  as  to  touch ;  reach,  achieve,  or  accom- 
plish (an  end  or  object)  by  continued  effort; 
come,  into  possession  of;  acquire;  pain. 


IT.  .4riu«l.f,  HrlMlMrntlMi. 

6.  To  come  to  or  arrive  at  (a  place) ;  reach  (a 
place,  lime,  or  state). 
Canaan  he  now  attaint.  Mittm.  Y.  L, ,  xli.  1». 


"ctivLtifJl.  Vicar,  ill. 
:  equal. 


He.  baa  scarce  al/....ieJ  the  aire  uf 

fl.  To  reach  in 

So  Die  Bnt  precedent,  if  It  be  kocsI.  ii  seldom  attempt 
by  Imitation,  /tuconi. 

7t.  To  overtake;  come  up  with:  aa,  "not  at- 
taining him  in  time,"  Ilaeon. — 8*.  To  come  to 
know;  experience,  i'kaucrr.  =  gyn.  4.  Attain,  ob- 
tain. Procure,  reach,  achieve,  fret  possession  of,  carry. 
<Se*  litis  under  »«rywic*  aitil  iwvbbJmA  ;  abwj  note  under 
attainabU.)  Attain  Jmoln*  tho  Utra  ..f  ronaldcrable  el 
tort,  wbtle  obtoin  doeanut  iieceaaajtl^*  Imply  clfi»rt  at  all, 
anil  jiroeum  only  n  unall  deicree  of  it :  tnua,  we  may  iitV 
f««ii  pri'lierty  tiy  Inberluncv,  we  may  yroenrt  a  IwoW  liy 
purchaae,  Imt  we  <mu  attorn  an  einl  only  by  exertkm. 
^Ilfain  irenerally  baa  blffber  or  more  aliatract  <i?ijrct*  Ulan 
«Uain  or  imrvrr  »«.  to  Main  ail  office  or  a  patent ;  to 
vrueure  a  chair;  Ui  attain  einliiencc ;  attain  one  •  eniL 
In  theae  caaca  tt  would  be  ludicroua  to  uae  attmn  In  plac* 
of  twbtain  or  yrvenrt. 

The  Kbana.  i»r  atory-tellera  In  lapahan,  attain  a  control- 
Una  power  over  their  audience,  keepinjr  tbein  fi^r  many 
houra  attentive  to  the  nxwt  fanciful  anil  rilratacant  ad. 
venlurea.  Kuutrton,  Klo«|Uuliu«. 

»  pray  for  rlchea :  rli-nni  tlwy  aVm'n 
waUh  d  by  robbtra,  for  tlwh-  wealtli  are  alaln. 

DrytUn,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1.  iU. 
Have  yon  acatal.«u« 
Of  all  tho  vixicea  that  we  hare  vrururd, 

,  by  the  poll!  She*.,  Cor,  IU.  S. 


IX  iafraaji.  1.  To  reach;  come  or 
motion,  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  or 
any  kind :  followed  by  to  or  unto. 

cannot  otfaTn  inro'tV""  *u"'lr"ul  ,OT  n"  b 

2f.  To  pertain ;  have  relation, 
attaint  («-t«">')i  »•    [<  attain,  r.] 

attained.  CitinnlU. 
attainability  (a-ta-na-l»il'i-ti),  n.    f<  attaina- 

hit  see -*i<4'v.]  Attaiuableness.  foUridgt. 
attainable  (a'-ta'na-bl  I,  «.    [<  attain  +  wii/c] 

Capable  «f  bcinit  iittaiiiwl. 

He  H'lato]  .(i.IU  tin  iv,,rmal  fur  the  mttainnUt. 

Ih  (/uiii.v,,,  Plato. 

All  Oiat  la  laid  of  the  wlae  man  by  St. i U .  nr  ,Ji<  nul  in 
minlrni  easayi.t.  ilearnlie)  to  «-ach  reailir  l-.ii  c-wn  Ide.L, 
lii*  uiinttaitKit  bill  iiJ/'JjJi.i'iiV  wit.  r.'iiwTJun.  lllntury. 
;.^ff4iin.»r4^  w  aft  fiTtniTlv  vuK'tltnei  uat-.l  wliureinSfoiii/jV/ 
,.r  pr,<u.-nt,U  wi.ulil  <■■  iw  l»  iirrtvlred.  «♦  in  the  fellow- 
lin.'  ('»»>ii^i ». : 

Tt>-  Uit.l  ami  -iniilily  of  f-Hi.t  mwi  tiiiuor,  the  i|K-tlcB  ui 
habit.iti.ni.  furniture  nI„l  ,  |..ibli,B.  t„  which  tli-  «»« 
P--'fl-  '  I  ench  coimtri  »„■  l.alilti:ab-d,  rciut  1*  urw.,.,.* 

Wilt.  .  il^r  All'l  i  t TtllJIlt).  Iii 

>i-u-nl  Uowe  w.>uM  n.-t  rw-iiuK  them  |«l.-tli.a  and 
Want.  t*|  to  !»■  pur  In..  . I  i:i  |'f,Uj«|..lpUia,  and  tlu-y  were 
not  off,i.«,i'V.-  in  Hi.-  i  ..iimrv 

.\l,„^,,!t,  l.if.-,.f  Wa.hiiu.-t..,,.] 

wlUiia  reach. 
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attainablenefM  (a-ta'na-bl-nw),  a.  Tho  qual- 
ity of  being  attainable. 

attainder  (a-tan'der),  ».  [<  late  ME.  afhiyu. 
dm,  <  OP.  ataindrc,  atrindri;  attain,  touch 
upon,  affect,  accuse,  attack,  attaint,  convict; 
the  inf.  used  a*  a  noun.  The  idea  of  taint, 
etain,  or  corruption  has  been  erroneouhlv  con- 
nected with  this  word:  see nfftiiNf.]  1.  Theact 
of  attainting,  or  Urn  state  of  being  attainted; 
the  legal  con*.-i|tienee  of  judgment  of  death  or 
outlawry  pronounced  in  re*i>ei>t  of  treason  or 
felony:  as,  a  bill  of  attainder;  to  remove  an 
ilttainitrr.  Ihc  miueiiueucc  by  the  oomrni.ii  law  In- 
tluili^l  forfeiture  of  UniU,  tencniellta,  nnd  tu-rctlltA- 
um  tita.  Inrapubilily  of  v-uIuk  in  u  court  of  jualire,  or  of 
lierfoetiihiir.  any  of  the  dutlee  ur  i-ojoyfrajr.  any  of  ibe  prlv- 
lli-ci-ftof  n  f tw  cltlbrii.  ati.l  ••cirfni|iumi  of  blood,"  rendi-r- 
iiu:  the  peraiui  alfected  incapable  of  luberillrui  property 
or  traiialiitttirut  it  to  llelra. 

An  art  of  iirf/itjufer  waa  carried  agaliut  bhu.  aa  i«nc  who 
had  U-4-U  IndioU-il  fur  piracy  an-l  murder,  aod  luvl  fled 
front  Jurtlce.  Banmitt.  Hlrt.  f.  S.,  1.  lMt 

2.  A  bringing  under  some  disgrace,  stain,  or 
imputation;  the  state  of  being  in  dishonor. 

So  to  the  lawa  al  laree  I  write  my  rkame : 
Aft.1  he  that  break.  tlM  in  in  tlx.  lcaat  dmrew 


aharne. 

Ska*.,  LLL.I.  I. 
,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  attaindrr. 
',  n.    [A  mixture  of  attainder  and 
<i.r<iinfurr.1    An  obsolete  form  of  attainder. 
attainment  (a-tan'ment),  it.  [(.attain  +  -men!.] 

1.  The  act  of  attaining;  thi' act  of  arriring  at 
or  reacliiug;  tho  act  of  obtaining  by  exertion 
or  effort. 

The  «/!itiw»enr  of  every  dc»lnsl  object. 

.S'ir  H*.  JiiMea,  Hllopaileja. 

2.  That  which  is  attained,  or  obtained  by  ex- 
ertion; acquisition;  acquirement. 

Formerly  the  natural  impulse  of  every  man  waa,  kjmmi- 
taoeoualy  to  u»e  the  laiururwri'  of  life  :  Ule  laniniaire  of 
tionlta  waa  a  acvulxUry  ntlu.inwenl  n-it  liunbj  without 
erlorv  It*  Vuoieeir.'.myle,  L 

Hinattercri,  wbiabe  tf/firinmei%ri  Juat  suttee  to  elevate 
them  from  the  lu*iiruifb:ancc  of  duller*  to  the  diirnity  of 
borea.  .VirrYfu/dy,  Mill  oil  liovertmient. 

iyn.  X  Atquirtmrnt*,  Ac*{ui*iiu>ni.  etc.  See  wc./wire- 
aaent. 

attainOTt,  «.  [<  ufhiia  +  -ur,  after  AF.  attei- 
gnour.]  One  of  the  jurors  in  the  process  called 
attaint  (which  see). 

attaint  (a-tanC).  r.  f.  [<  ME.  ufayafen,  afcya- 
fcit,  ntfciaffN.  etc.,  ail  inf.  due  to  il/o-ynf,  altrint, 
pp.  of  ataynen,  etc.,  after  OF.  aUint,  pp.  of  att  in- 
drc :  ace  attain  and  attainder.  Iditer  errone- 
ously asftociateil  with  taint,  stain,  corruption, 
to  which  some  of  the  senses  an- due.]  It.  To 
touch;  hit  in  tilting.— 2t.  To  attain;  ascertain. 
—  3f.  To  convict  (a  jury)  of  luiving  given  a 
false  verdict. —  4.  To  affect  with  attainder; 
pass  judgment  on.  as  on  one  found  guiltv  of 
a  crime,  as  felony  or  treason,  involving  for- 
feit lire  of  civil  privileges. 


Uiece  arc  more  nt- 
Uajcatic,  then  alic 


I  dare  underUhe.  I  hat  at  this  day 
fuyafed  landca.  ivinncalvHl  fn.m  her 
hath  now  poaaeaalona  in  all  IrelareL 

Sprmrr.  rreacnt  state  of  Ireland. 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  nrtitiiuW. 

.Shot.,  i  Hen  VI.,  11,  4, 
No  attainder  of  mason  •hall  work  corruplkin  of  hl.aal, 
orforfvlturroxceiitdlirlnK  Ule  life. if  ibe  nerwoo  ufMisfeif. 

riiaafifufina  «/«•'.. V.UL  S. 

ftt.  To  accuse:  with  of:  as,  to  attaint  a  person 
nf  sorcery. 

He  waa  irKui'nieJ  .  .  .  </hl«h  trraaon. 

(AsMara.tA,  Uollnglirokr. 

6t.  To  affect  with  any  passion  or  emotion. 
Tbla  noble  woman  .    .  «<fo..i/cf  with  .-«rem>-  mrrui. 

Ilitl.wta  .(n  il™  (Irani,  i 

7.  To  taint;  disgrace;  cloud  with  infamy; 
stain;  corrupt. 

Lest  ►In:  with  Manic  her  tumour  .Sould  urtui.K. 

.V,«-„^r,  K  tj..  IV.  |.  •.. 
Tliat  tbe  plcaauM'  i«  of  an  tnfi'rlur  order,  can  no  more 
Idea  or  in- 


t  or  Hi-Kiel  of  the  .■oiii|»uill.,ii,  than  It  i 
.  of  au  .  jilsrram  that  It  u.  u..t 
JM  </in'ii.*ev,  Khet. -it. 


nrfdiiif  tin- 
inils'ach 
trtur»^ly. 

attaint*  (a-tunC).  p.  a.  [The  older  pp.  of  at. 
fmirf.r.]  1.  Attainted;  convicted. — 2.  Taint- 
ed; corrupted;  infected;  attacked.. 

My  under  youth  W:u  never  <-l  .rfMiiif 

VV  tth  M\\  paaijiiN.  .VA.iJt  .  1  II. -h.  VI.,  t.  :.. 

AuUrfoita  attaint   *.»  in.r-//...t. 
attaint  .a-taut'l,  a.     (<  «lt„n,<,  r.l    If.  The 
it.  t  <>r  touching  or  hitting;  speeificallv,  in  idl- 
ing, a  hit.  [Archaic] 

■Von,  r\-verv.id  sir,"  raid  the  ItniBhl.  ••havelnthe.ii 
count,  r  of  ..in  wit.  iiimlc  a  fair  all.tinl." 

s--i.fr,  M-miiatery,  I.  xvt. 

2.  A  blow  or  wound  on  I  he  leg  of  u  horwe  caused 
by  overreaching.— 3.  An  ttticicut  legal  process 


attaak 

instituted  for  rcverning  a  false  verdict  given  by 
a  jury;  conviction  of  a  jury  for  giving  such  a 
verdict. —  4.  In«W/«»r;  (J)  A  conviction,  (fc) 
Impeuehtuent. —  6t.  Infection;  injurious ordel- 

,  whiaxi  attaint 

r.,  V.  and  A.,  L  741. 

6.  Attainder. 

It  waa  a  point  of  honour  with  his  [Kl.marrk  «|  Oovem 
uveut  that  Uie  capove  royatlaU  should  at  cv.-ry  coat  al- 
liwH  !»•  act  free.  »IUiout  affoial  of  lUe  or  fortune 

Loire.  Bismarck.  I.  430. 

7t.  A  stain,  spot,  or  taint ;  hence, 
an  imputation  involving  dishonor. 

What  simple  thief  bra.,  of  hla  own  attaint  I 

Shot:..  V.  of  E.,  ill.  t 

attaintmentt  (a-Unfmcnt).  ».  [<  attaint  + 
-ment.)  The  act  or  state  of  Ix-ing  attaintesl  or 
affected  with  attainder;  conviction;  arrest; 
impeachment. 

When  Utia  man  waa  attainted  there,  and  they  had  lib- 
erty to  aay  nay  to  hla  aflaiuf weal  if  they  would,  lure  1  am 
the  moat  allowed  it,  and  else  It  winlld  ni4  have  cone  for- 
ward. iMtitntr,  quoted  lii  Dixon's  Hist.  4*hurchof  Ens.,  iv. 

attalnturet  (a-Un'tur),  n.    [<  attaiaf  +  -arc] 

1.  Same  as  nffuintutrnf. 

Ilcr  afrainluro  will  1st  Humphrey's  falL 

.4u*.,  i  Hwa.  VI.,  I.  S. 

2.  Imputation;  stain. 

Without  the  lcaat  attainturr  of  your  valour. 

Caujtiium,  tlynui  s  'lYsstiNly,  Ui  1. 

attaket,  r.  t.   See  atakr. 

attal  (at'al),  n.    Same  aa  nMtei. 

Attalea  (a-ta'lA-A),  n.  [XL.,  naimsl  with  allu- 
sion to  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  <  L.  -tftnJuji,  < 
Or.  T\iTaAoc,  Attains,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamum;  Att&lus  L  and  II.  were  noted  for 
their  wealth  and  liberality.]  A  genus  of  palms, 
allied  to  the  cocoanut,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  nut  contains  thix-e  cells,  each  inclosing  a 
single  seed.  There  an-  alxjut  aw  species.  The  nuu. 
which  hang  In  ftreat  cluat«ra,  are  «i;u-*riaj*'d,  with  a  very 
hard  and  thick  ]iericarp  inchiaini;  the  tsllble  oily  kernels. 
The  pinnate  leavca  are  very  lance,  and  are  often  used  for 
thatching  and  other  purpnwra.  The  fllwrs  of  the  leaf- 
stalka  of  A.  Jnmjtm  an.  made  Into  root*  and  ImsMlia, 
The  tctnla  an>  mils  i  idle«l  ci«|tillla  nuts ;  lliey  are  i  or  t 
inches  Ion*,  hmwn  In  ceh*,  hanl.  and  of  mifhdcht  thick- 
neas  t4i  he  turned  Into  door-hamtlea,  small  t-ups.  rU:.  The 
ci>hune  palm.  A.  CeAstne,  Is  the  Unreal  palm  that  Is  fottod 
In  cluatciuala  and  Hoiidtiraa. 

attalica  (a-tal'i-ka),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Attaliru*,<  Attalwi,  <  Or.  ^rru;^,]  Cloth  of 
gold :  a  name  derived  from  ita  supposed  intro- 
duction under  King  Attains  of  Pergamum. 

attaman  (at'a-man),  n.    Same  as  netman. 

attame't  (a-tiim'),  v.  I.  [<  at-  +  tame,  t\]  To 
tame;  overcome.  Svlrestrr. 

attame-t,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  attamen,  atamen,  open, 
broach,  tscgin,  injure,  <  LL  off«niia«irr,  touch, 
attack,  dishonor, <  U  ad,  to,  +  "friraii'narr,  touch : 
see  c>afai»tM4ifc.]  1.  To  broach  or  open  (a 
cask,  etc.).  f'rVduwr. — 2.  To  begin;  venture 
upon;  undertake. 

ft"h«a^rUr.tl!  t^\w.',rr?eaT!'Tal.,  I  hi 

attaminatet  (a-tam'i-nat),  e.  t.  [<  U  oftoiai- 
nuftui,  pp.  of  affrimiattrc,  contaminate:  aee  at- 
lame3.]   To  contaminale.  Blount. 

attap  (at'ap),  a.  rNative  name;  also  written 
atap  and  otftiu.]  The  Xipa  fruhrann,  a  nearly 
stemless  palm  of  the  tidal  forests  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.  Its  smooth  pinnate  leaves  are. 
fnun  llluJu  fis't  Ions,  very  thick  ami  strung,  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  thaicidni!. 

The  n-.f  i>  UiaUhe.1  w  1th  the  common  ButUun  orujM 
In  the  aanic  way  aa  Malay  houara. 

J.,ur,  Aiithrfj,.  Intl.,  XV.  so. 

attaquet,  r.  and  n.  A  former  spelling  of  atlaet. 

attar  (at'«r),  ».  [Also  written  <if«r.  offor,  ami 
otto;  <  Pers.  'afor,  Hind,  atr,  <  Ar.  Vfr,  fra- 
grnnce.  perfume,  cap.  of  roses  (Pers.  'atar-giil, 
attar  of  rrwos),  <  'atara,  smell  sweet.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  general  fi  rm  for  a  perfume 
from  flowers.  In  Eo.rx.pe  it  nenerally  denotes  only 
Ibe  iiff.ir  ..r  'Vfo  n.«-v,  all  vsa.  tltlal  oil  ma.le  In  Turkey 
and  various  ..Ihir  eastern  o.uiitiie*.  .lilclly  from  the 
<l  ilunsk  r<i*e.  Ii<'Mi  /l.rfs.MC/i»(l.  The  >  lehl  Is  very'  small. 
Is-  |h ►» trails  ..f  r.i»  leaict  yicl.line  less  than  all  .since  of 
atuo.  The  iirloi-k|xtl  source  of  the  attar  of  eistniM-rcv  l* 
in  tlu- vicinity  of  kazanllk,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lUilksn  tuMiititains,  in  Eajtcrn  Ituni.-lia.  Tin-  pure  oil 
aulhllthw  ill  a  Umpinitilrc  ts  twevii  oi  arsl  IV.  F  It  Is  a 
well  known  |M-rfuiov  lint  the  .slor  la  ruirvs-able  only  wbtn 
■llltuwi.  Iicms  t.».  powrrtul  whi  n  it  Is  concentrate.!.  It 
l«  laryi  b  u»cd  in  the  wvntiiiK  of  muff.    Also  wrilUn  '4- 

att*akt(a-tAck-).r.f.  [<  <if-  +  tad:.]  Totask; 
tax;  reprove;  blame. 

You  arv  mui  h  ni..rv  ir'r^sA-  .f  for  w«nl  ..I  wiMl.mi. 
Than  larsU'd  f.  s  hannf ill  udldnewv.    .SA»i  ,  l«r,  I.  4. 
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attantet,  r.  [ME.  atatte,  <  OF.  aUultr,  taste,  < 
a-  (L.  ad)  +  Uuter,  taste :  see  ta»t«.]   I,  frawr. 
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m«  tempt.']    1.  To  make  tin 
do ;  endeavor  to  perform ;  undertake  ; 


u,  to  attempt  a  bold  flight. 

The  wis*  and  prudent  conquer  dlflscultlo*  by  d»m«  to 
them,  Haiee. 
Something  numpirt,  something  (tone, 
II**  earned  a  night'*  repose. 

LuiMfWioie,  Village  BUcksrollh. 


To  taste.  Chaucer, 
TL  iutrans.  To  tasto  (of). 
V«  aliullvii  «t<utt  both  tho, 

Itt  UllUiO  W»UT. 

attet.    Middle  English  assimilation  of  at  the. 
Chancer. 

Attel&blde  (at-e-lab'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Ni..,  <  At-  2.  To  venture  upon:  a*,  to  attempt  the  sea.— 
teiaAw  +  -idtr.]    A  family  of  rhynchophorous   3t.  To  make  trial  of ;  prove:  test:  an,  "  well- 

attempted  plate,"  Fatrjaz.—  4t.  To  try  with  af- 
flictions. Jer.  Taylor.—  6,.  To  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain or  attract. 
Thin  nuui  i>f  thin*  attempt*  her  love. 

SAafc,  T.  of  -V..  L  1. 

6.  To  try  to  win  or  seduce ;  tempt ;  entice. 
.  attempt  u*  again. 

SkAk.,  M.  W.  of  W. ,  Iv.  2, 


Frsr  the  hotter  defense  ot  his  highness  «  loving  sobHwt* 
In  tbr  same  ahiren  in  cm*  of  any  Invasion  or  other  attemp- 
tate  by  foreign  eucmlc*. 

ted  In  llixnna  \ 


beetles.  Bee  Attetabina. 
Attelabinas  (at'c-la-bi'no),  n.  pi.  (NU.  <  Atte- 
tabus  +  -iwr.]  A  subfamily  of  Curculitmuttr, 
typified  by  the  genua  Attelabtu,  containing 
weevils  with  the  abdomen  alike  in  both  sexes, 
the  mandibles  pinccr-like,  the  elytra  without  a 
fold  on  the  inner  surface,  ami  no  labium.  Tho 
group  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
ramify  under  the  name  Attelabida: 
Attelabus  (a-tel'a-bus), n.  [Ii.,<  Gr.  srrrrJo.for, 
Ionic  aTTt)*,ias,  a  kind  of  locust  without  wing*.] 
A  genus  of  weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Attela- 
bida.  a.  rkm*  t*  a  rcddim  pnbnsccnt  »peclc*  with  a 
ahnrt  proboscis,  infesting  the  haul  In  the  oorthcaatora 
parts  ot  the  United  SUtra. 
attemper  (a-tem'per),  c.  t.  [<  ME.  attempren, 
atcmpren,  <  OF.  atrmprer,  <  L.  attemperare,  fit, 
adjust,  accommodate,  <  ad,  to,  +  temperare, 
control,  moderate,  temper:  see  temper,  r.]  1. 
To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture :  as, 
to  attemper  spirits  by  diluting  them  with  water. 

Nobility  attemper*  sovereignty,  flown. 
8.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate:  as,  to  at- 
i  with  clemency. 

ye*  attemp  rino  every  ray. 

Pop*.  Eloss*  to  AbeUnl,  1.  IB. 
Thorn  [influence*]  which,  In  older  and  more  normally 
constituted  communities,  modify  and  attemper  Mamiuoo- 
worahip.  The  Amerimn,  IV.  ttV 

8.  To  mix  in  just  proportion ;  regulate. 
God  hath  so  atttmpertd  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fsshr*. 


Pure of 


of  an 


and  VlTlcn, 
an  effort  against ;  assail : 
;  to  attempt  a 


welUKifinurra  mt      ...  „,   _         ,o,«~-l_l  111  i„ 


In  praise  and  In 
A  man  ot 

4.  To  accommodate ;  fit  or  make  suitable. 

The  Joynu*  Mrdra,  sJiroodcd  in  chearrfull  ahade, 
Their  nutea  onto  the  voice  aJUmpred  sweet. 

■Vwrr,  F.  g.,  II.  III.  71. 
ArU  attempered  to  the  lyre  Pop*. 


7.  To  attack; 
as,  to  attempt  the 
jierson's  life. 

Our  aoldicri  up  :  well  it  and  upon  < 
For  we  ibsll  be  attempted. 

Heau.  and  PL,  Thlorrr  and  Tbcndoret,  I.  i. 

Calumny  never  dared  to  tttaport  her  morala,  or  attempt 
her  cliaracter.  G»Jd»»iHA,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

- Syn.  1.  Attrmp.  £«aav,  Vndertake,  Ertdearor,  Strive, 
Strurr/te,  »»ek.  aim.  The  ttalldied  wurda  airree  in  eipreaa- 
Ititf  the  brginnlnjt  ot  a  taak,  phyaleal  or  intellectual,  whii-ll 
la  dltlicult  and  often  impoMibte.  They  are  arraxiKcJ  In  the 
order  of  stri'turlh-  Attempt  fo  to  try  with  aonie  effort. 
Keuttt  \h  aomi'titnea  to  try  In  r,r\ler  to  ace  If  a  thlnx  can  he 
tlolbe  or  atUUniMl,  and  aometimej  alranly  to  attempt :  aa. 
"which  Uie  Esvptiana  sawiyinv  to  do  were  drowned." 
Heli.  li.  a*.  Undertake  b,  lilerally,  to  lake  a  Utah  upon 
<>ne't  aelf,  perhapa  formally,  and  hence  to  go  atiout  a  taak 
with  care  and  effort.  A'noeaeor  U  to  try'  witji  mere  e*r- 
neiUicas,  labor,  or  exertion.  Strive  la  to  work  hard  and 
t'urttratly.  doltut  otie'a  beet.  Strw;tyU  la  to  t*Jt  powitra 
to  the  eatent  of  fathrne.  pain,  or  exliaiutlon.  'the  ttrat 
three  word*  arc  more  appropriate  for  a  alticle  effort,  the 
other  three  for  cuntltiuoua  or  continual  elfurta. 

violent  atcainat  it  [writinir  playa  In  vene] 
efthor  lure  not  attempted  It,  or  who  have 
ill  In  tlieir  attempt. 

Drydtn,  Dcd.  of  Kaa.  on  Prun.  Poeay. 


fin  all  Ita  aaea  nearly  obaolrte,  temper 
need.) 

•^temperament  (a-tem'pfr-a-ment),  n.  A  tem 
pering  or  mixing  in  due  proportions.  Also  at 
temptrmemt. 

attemperanoet  (a-tem'per-ans),  n.  [<  ME  at- 
temperauttev,  <  OF.  atempraner,  <  atemprcr,  at- 


temjxraner.]  Temperance, 
attemperate  (a-tem'per-At),  v.  I.;  prot.  and 
pp.  attemperateti,  ppr.  attemperatintj.    [<  L. 
attemperattu,  pp.  of  attemperare,  attemper:  see 
attemper.]    It.  To  attemper;  regulate 

If  any  one  do  .  .  .  attemperate  hoi  action*  accordingly. 

Airroir,  Math-  Lcctnrea.  W. 

9.  In  ftrnrtner  and  distilling,  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of,  as  the  wort, 
attemperatet  (a-tem'per-ut),  p.  a.    [<  L.  at- 
temperattt*,  rip. :  see  the  verb.]   1 .  Tempered ; 
proportioned;  suited. 

Hop*  mini  be  proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the 
proDilae.  i/ammowf,  Pract.  CaU-chlam. 

3.  Moderate;  equable;  mild:  applied  to  cli- 
mate. 

attemperation  (a-t«m-|i*-ra'»hon),  ».   [<  at- 

temfierate,  c]  If.  The  act  of  attempering, 
regulating,  adjusting,  or  accommodating,  lia- 
eos. —  2.  The  act  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wort  in  brewing  and  distilling. 

attemperator  (a-tem'per-a-tor;,  n.  [<  attempe- 
rate,  r.,  +  -or.]  In  bretcino  and  itintitUng,  a 
contrivance  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  wort  during  the  progress  of  fermentation. 

attemper lyt,  aih.    flee  attemprelt/. 

attemperment  (a-tem'p*r-ment),  n.  [<  attem- 
per +  -iwcsf.J    Same  as  tiMrwi/KToinwnf. 

attempret,  «.  [ME.,  also  alemprr,  <  <  >F.  ufc-m- 
pre,  pp.  of  atemprrr,  attemper:  see  attemjier.] 
Tot«|M*rate. 

Attempre  diete  waa  all  hire  phy»ike  Chaurrr. 

attemprelyt,  adr,  [ME.,  also  attemprrlg,  <  «/- 
trmpre  +  Jy,  -Iy2.]  In  a  temperate  manner. 
fhaurer. 

attempt  (a-tempt')t  e-  [<  OF.  alrmptpr.  .if- 
trsfcr,  moid,  F.  attmter  =  Pr.  attrntar  =  Sp. 
afrnfor  =  1'g.  attenlitr  =  It.  itttentarr,  <  h.  nt- 
tempUtrr,  more  eomM'tly  attentare,  try,  solicit, 
<  ad,  to,  +  fe-wpfarr,  more  correctly  tcntarc,  try: 


Vict.  I'orU,  p. 
I  will  .  .  .  undertake  one  of  Hcrr^llew'  lshoara. 

Soak,,  Much  Ado.  II.  1. 
In  what  I  did  ntafMrour,  it  is  no  vanity  to  aay,  I  ha«e 
aui-CCvdxl.  Irryjen,  Anniu  Mlrabllla. 

A  certain  truth  poaaraara  ua,  a  hlch  wc  in  all  way»  ef  n'» 
to  utter.  Kmertun,  lluha. 

An'IlB«»^S»?3V  ""^""sA^*1?  I'lam'lel.  UL  1 

attempt  (a-temnt').  n.    [<  aWcipipf,  r.]    1.  A 
putting  forth  of  effort  in  tho  performance  or 
accomplishment  of  that  which  is  difficult  or  un- 
,  trial,  or  endeavor;  effort. 
Tlie  stfema*.  and  not  the  deed, 
at  Skak.,  Machctli,  II.  S. 


By  hlal 


i  f^r  high  attempt*. 

ItiltoH,  ».  A..  L  12M. 


a.  An  effort  to  accomplish  something  by  force 
or  violence ;  an  attack  or  assault :  as,  an  attempt 
upon  one's  life. 

Foreign  attempt*  aaalnai  a  atate  and  kingdom 
An  auldoia  without  aoiBO  great  frleiida  at  home. 

Pord,  K-rkln  Warbec*.  1.  I. 

3t.  Temptation. 

To  avoid 

The  attempt  Itaelf  Intended  by  onr  foe 

For  he  who  tcmpta.  though  In  vain,  at  least  aapenes 

The  tcniptod  with  dl»h..o..ur  foul.  Afifhm.  1'.  L,  It.  int. 

4.  In  Joir,  an  act  done  in  part  execution  of  a 
design  to  commit  a  crime.  JtuLye  Mny.  Mere 
wilicltatlou  or  prrparaihHi,  without  a  atop  token  toward 
tlie  actual  o.miiii<»|Mii.  la  not  a  criminal  attempt.  =  Byn. 
rndertakinc.  effort,  endeavor,  eutcrpriait,  expf:|ilnent. 

attemptablllty  (a-lemp-ta-biri-ti),  ».  [<  of- 
U  tup  table :  see  -bihtu.]  l~.  The  ijualitv  of  be- 
ing attemptable.— 2.  A  thing  that  may  be  at- 
tempted. [Kare.] 

Short  way  ahead  of  u«  It  ii  all  dim :  an  niiwoiiud  akeili 
..f  |».»«|li|lltli'».  otapprrht'lial-ilM.  ■«((»in;*i6i7>OVii.  vague- 
looming  hope*.  «.'<ir(yf>,  Heme*  n.  35. 

Attemptable  (a-temp't»-till,  a.  [<  attempt  + 
-tthle.)  Cunnli'ln  of  beiiik;  attempted,  tried,  or 
attacked ;  likely  to  yield  to  an  attempt  or  at- 
tack. 

hem  attemptilie  than  any  tin-  rareat  of  i'iir  laillc*  In 
Frame.  Skak.,  I')ml«lmr,  i. 

attemptatet  (n-temp'tat),  ».  [<  <>F.  attemp- 
tnt,  mod.  F.  offcuffif;  ace  «/frit/<ff/'.]  An  at- 
tempt or  endeavor;  especially,  a  violent  or 
criminal  attempt  or  attack ;  ai»ault ;  outrage. 

He  failed  .  .  .  fur  rvdrrasof  the  «i/Vwii'f4i/<*  ronnnlttcd 
by  tbu  Ureania.    iitrype.  t^xlc  M<  ln..  IV,  30*.  (.V.  K.  It  ) 


g..  vv..  note. 

attempter  (a-temp'ter),  «.  1.  One  who  at- 
tempts, tries,  or  endeavors. — 2.  One  who  at- 
tacks or  assails ;  an  assailant. 

Agaihat  the  iiffeoyfcr  of  thy  Father  a  thr-rnc 

ktdtvn,  r.  r.,  iv.  oki. 

3t.  A  tempter.  MilUm. 
attemptive  (a-temp'tiv),  a.    [< attempt  +  -ire.] 
Heady  to  attempt;  enterprising;  venturous, 
/ton  i>f. 

attend  (s-tend').  <*.  [<  OF.  atendre,  F.  atteHdre, 
wait,  reflex,  expect,  =  Bp.  atender  —  Pg.  atten- 
drr  =  It.  affesaerr,  <  L.  attcttdere,  stretch  to- 
ward, give  heed  to,  <  «ff,  to,  +  tenilert,  stretch: 
gee  tend,  nud  cf.  attempt.']  L  fraiui.  I.  To  tlx 
the  mind  upon  ;  listen  to ;  have  regard  or  pay 
heed  **  ;  consider.    [Archaic.    See  II.,  1.] 

The  dllkrcnt  idiot  .  .  .  doth  not  attend  the  unakllful 
wool*  of  a  p««.  ni|>T.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 


,M.of  V.,v.l. 


Dtyden. 

8.  To  accompany  or  bo  present  with,  as  a  com- 
panion, minister,  or  servant,  or  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  duty ;  wait  upon. 

The  Ml  had  charge  alck  penKma^oftenrf.  ^  ^  ^ 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  ailter  bason. 

SA<i*.,T.ofth«S.,Ind.1L 
You  ahall  have  men  and  hone*  to  attend  yon. 
And  money  In  your  purae. 

Fletcher.  Rule  a  Wife.  II  S. 

3.  To  be  present  at  or  in  for  purposes  of  duty, 
business,  curiosity,  pleasure,  etc. :  as.  to  attend 
a  meeting. — 4.  To  accompany  or  follow  in  im- 
mediate sequence,  especially  with  u  causal  con- 
nection: said  of  things:  as,  a  cold  attetuM  with 
fever;  a  measure  attended  with  bad  results. 


A  correspondent  revolution  in  thine*  will  attend  the 
Inflax  of  the  apirtt  Kxneremx.  Nature. 

5t.  To  wait  or  stay  for ;  expect,  as  a  person  or 
an  event. 

Thy  Interceptor,  .  .  .  bloody  aa  the  hunter,  attend*  the* 
at  the  orchard  end.  Sliak.,  T.  V,  Hi.  «. 

The  trumpet*,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd. 
Attend  the  aign  to  aound  the  martial  bUui. 

bryden.  Pal.  and  Arc..  L  1711. 
6t.  To  be  in  store  for ;  await. 
The  state  that  attend*  all  men  after  thta.  Locke, 
One  fate  nffeauf*  i».  and  one  common  grave. 

Urydrn,  tr.  of  l^cretlu*,  HI.  .104, 
II.  intratu.  1.  To  give  attention;  pay  re- 
gard or  heed:  followed  by  to:  as,  my  son, 
attend  to  my  wonls. 
Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  tappUL-aUona.    r».  Ixxxvi.  a. 

It  will  lie  raftkient  for  nw  If  I  daw-over  many  Beautlea 
or  unparfoctlocia  which  irthcra  have  not  attended  to. 

Addieon,  Spec U tor  No.  JB2. 

2.  To  be  present,  in  pursuance  of  duty,  busi- 
ness, or  pleasure ;  especially,  act  as  an  atten- 
dant:  absolutely,  or  with  on  or  ti/wn,  or  at:  as, 
who  attend*  here  f  to  offend  moot,  a  committee ; 
to  attend  at  such  a  church.  Hence — 3.  To  fix 
the  mind  in  worship:  with  on  or  upon. 
That  yo  tuay  attend  upon  tho  Uml  without  dlitrai  tlon. 

1  for.  vll.  Si. 

4.  To  be  consequent;  wait:  with  on  or  upon. 

It  la  good  that  a  certain  portion  of  diagrace  ahould  con- 
stantly attend  on  certain  bad  actlmia. 

Jfixcjiiitay,  Moore'a  Byron. 
Sf.  To  stay;  wait;  delay. 

For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend. 
Till  to  her  Maker  the  espoused  be. 

.•lir ./.  iMim,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

attendt  (a-tend'),  n.  [(attend,  r.]  Attendance, 
start  have  made  your  fortunes  climb  so  high, 
To  give  nffeiwf  on  Rasui's  excellence. 
G"ene  and  l*<d>jr.  Lurking  ulaM  for  L"iid.  and  F.n*t. 

attendance  (a-ten'dnnK),  n.  [<  ME.  uffVn- 
daiiHCc,  <  OF.  atendiitifr  ai  Fr.  attntlemut,  < 
ML.  of(cn</<itfi«,  <  L.  atlentttn(t-'\s,  ppr.  of  ttt- 
tentlrre  :  see  attend  and  -uncf  .]  1.  "ic  act  of 
attending  or  attending  on.  <,»  n.-  net  of  w.iting 
,,n  .fr.crvlni.  the  -utr  ut  Iwing  poi  nt  for  puii-jteo  ..f 
duty,  hualiiesa,  pleasure,  etc, ;  service  ;  ministry 

No  mall  gave  ntlemtanee  lit  the  altar  II rl,  vll.  1:1. 

lindamir*.  a  lady  whose  .  .  .  constant  im^mfnnre  lit 
church  three  t i iri<-«  a  diiv  hvl  utl.  ily  .lefc*t<«l  many  iin- 
IK-liKM  ntuckt  u|joii  her  r<  pututlm 

fieidina.  Joseph  Andrew,!. 

The  other,  after  ni*ny  years"  itrr/*„i<iiicr  ujwiii  the  duke, 
wa*  now  out'  of  the  bed  chamber  to  the  lirlnce. 


<!'t)  Attention  :  regard :  careful  application  of  mind. 

(lite  iin>nJiiun>  to  nailing.  1  Tim.  Iv.  13. 

(ft)  A  waiting  on.  as  in  expectation. 
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attendance 

That  which  eauaeth  bitterness  in  death  U  the  Isnjrulsh 
UiK  alltndantr  and  expectation  thereof  ere  It  come. 

Hooker. 

2.  The  body  of  persons  attending  for  any  pur- 
pose: as,  it  largo  attendance  is  requested. 

The  nttindane*  tit  tike  Tories  was  scanty,  as  no  Impor- 
tant discussion  win  eipecled.    AfactruAfy,  Hist.  Eng.,  a*. 

3t.  Attendants  collectively;  persona  waitiugon 
one  to  render  him  service  ;  a  train;  a  retinue. 
— To  dance  attendance.  »ce  danc*. 
attendance  ia-ten'dan-ai),  a.    1.  Attendance; 
a  train  or  retinue.  Fuller. 

of  honour  another  part  U  attrivlanni ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  vision.  i>f  the  story  i.f  «•»!,  aiun'U  are  sp.k.-n  ol  »> 
hlsalUudiinU  .  .  .  It  shewcth  what  honour  u  lit  for  pre 
lain,  on,t  what  altiuJanev. 

lifter.  Ecclea.  Pol.,  vll.  |  SO(»nl  MS.). 

2.  Relation ;  relativo  position. 

To  nam*  lands  by  the  altrnd* new  they  have  to  other 
land*  morn  notorious.     /Aaron,  Maxims  of  tlie  Law,  sjlIv. 

attendant  (a-ten'dant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  atten- 
dant (  =  It-  "a t tentlen tr),  ppr.  of  attrndrr,  wait: 
seen/fend  and  winfl.]  I.  a.  1.  Accompanying ; 
1  or  in  attendance. 

wttcry. 
Jf ai„»  r.  u,  mi  us. 

2.  Accompanying,  connected,  f 
following  as  consequential :  as, 
with  all  its  attendant  ovils. 

Thorn  bodily  paint  and  •utforlnjn  which  ...  are  hut 
too  frcuilrutlv  uffrndimf  upon  any  disorder  of  tile  fancy. 

Uarham.  Injroldshy  Leireuds.  I. 

3t.  In  lav,  depending  on  or  connected  with 
something  or  some  person ;  owing  duty  or  ser- 
vice. -Attendant  keyt,  in  wu«e,  same  a»  .riot..*  k,Vi. 

See  rtlalir*. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  accompanies 
another,  in  any  character;  especially,  one  who 
belongs  to  a  train  or  retinue ;  a  follower. 

llravc  atUmtanlM  near  him.   SAak..  T.  of  toe  14.,  ImL,  1. 

The  Kuril'*.  they  said,  are  atUndant*  on  Justice,  and  If 
tin*  sun  ilk  heaven  should  transgress  hia  patJi.  they  would 
punish  him.  Emtrnm,  Compt-n*al*nu, 

8.  One  who  attends  on  or  wait*  the  pleasure 
of  another,  us  u  suitor  or  the  like. 
To  give  an  allimtant  «,ulek  dejpateh  U  a  civility. 

T.  Burnet.  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Specifically  —  3.  In  lav,  one  who  owes  a  duty 
or  servieo  to,  or  depends  on,  another.—  4.  Ouc 
who  is  present,  as  at  a  public  meeting,  for  any 
purpose. 

nt  attonlMH  al  all  nmrtlisja  relatlnc  to 


-,.,rr. 

6.  That  which  nceomponiea  or  is  consequent 
on  anything. 

He  that  early  arrivelh  unto  the  paru  and  prudence  of 
age,  la  happily  old  without  UV  uneomhirtal.le  ,ibW„,.t« 
It.  Sir  T.  Bro«yu.  Utter  to  a  Friend. 

jealousy  of  power  to  the^frrnJ.iut  or.  all 

A.  Hamilton,  (.'ollllnclltallit.  No.  1, 
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1.  attentat!  (a-ten'tat,  -tat),  it.  [<  F. 
attentat,  crime.  <  MI>.  attentatum,  crime,  at- 
tempt, neut.  of  L.  attentat  us,  pp.  of  attenta- 
re,  attempt:  see  attempt.]  1.  A  criminal  at- 
tempt. 

Affrtahlrd  al  to  damnable  an  attentate 

Time  t  Stankwue,  p.  JM  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  In  lair:  (n)  A  proceeding  in  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.  (A)  A 
thing  done  after  an  extra-judicial  appeal,  (r) 
A  matter  improperly  innovated  or  attempted 
by  an  inferior  judge. 

■attention  (a-ten'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  ntfenriowa 
(F.  attention),  <  Ij.  affcnfi«<n-.),  <  attendere,  pp. 
nttentuf,  attend,  give  heed  to:  see  attend.]  1. 
Active  direction  of  the  mind  npon  an  object  of 
sense  or  of  thought,  giving  it  relative  or  abso- 
lute prominence :  it  may  be  either  voluntary  or 
involuntary. 

When  the  ideas  that  olfer  themselves  are  taken  notice 
of,  and,  aa  It  were,  registered  In  the  memory.  It  U  ailr«- 
fnm.  Huntan  1' bderatandiftg,  11.  111. 

fn  the  relation  of  eventa.  arid  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter*. Uiev  have  |iald  little  dMennVa  to  facta,  to  the  cos. 
lunie  of  the  lime.  ,>(  winch  they  pretend  to  treat,  or  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature. 

.sfisnauiiiy,  tin  History. 

A  trained  pianist  will  plav  a  new  piece  of  music  at 
■letit.  and  perhaps  have  so  much  attenlum  to  Sparc  that 
he  can  talk  with  yon  at  tlie  same  time.   ^   ^  ^ 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  mental  concentra- 
tion. 

In  the  childhood  of  our  race  and  of  each  one  of  us.  the 
allenri'oit  was  called  fi>rth  by  the  actions  uposi  us  or  eater 
nal  nature.  Jfimrt,  Nature  and  TtHiuyht,  p.  18. 

3.  Consideration;  observant  care;  notice:  as, 
your  letter  has  just  arrived,  aud  will  receive 
early  affcsfion. — 4.  Civility  or  courtesy,  or  an 
act  of  civility  or  courtesy:  as,  attention  to  n 
stranger;  in  "the  plural,  acts  of  courtesy  indi- 
cating regard:  as,  his  iiffcnfioris  to  the  lady 
were  most  marked. —  S.  In  wilif.  taeties,  a  cau- 
tionary word  used  as  a  preparative  to  a  com- 
mand to  execute  some  manteuver:  as,  tiMea- 
r.o»  company!  right  faee!  =  L^.J-jl. 
mindfulness,  olmrvaucr.  study.—  *.  PoUtoncsa,  dcler 
Mice. 

attentive  (a-ten'tiv),  <r.  [<  F.  attentif,  <  L.  as 
if  •attenhruM,  <  attendere,  pp.  attentws.  attend: 
see  attend,  altent.  and  -ire  J  1.  Charactcrir.ed 
by  or  of  ttio  nature  of  attention;  heedful;  in- 
tent ;  observant ;  regarding  with  care ;  mindful : 
as,  an  attentive  ear  or  eye ;  i 
an  affeafire  act. 


Us  pttMsf  Ma  long,  clammy, 

£<iuio,  The  ConTal amount. 

2.  To  reduce  by  comminution  or  attrition : 
make  small  or  fine:  as,  extremely  attenuated 
particles  of  dust  or  flour. 

This  uninterrupted  motion  must  atttniuttt  and  wear 
away  Uie  hanlest  rocks.  Cnaplitl  (tniiia.X  I7»l. 

3.  To  make  thin  or  rare;  reduce  in  density; 
increase  the  fluidity  or  rarity  of. 

The  earl  teat  conception  of  a  soul  Is  that  of  an  «r fentMf*d 
duplicate  of  the  liody.  capable  of  detachment  from  the 
body,  yet  generally  resident  In  IU 

r™«s,  .linee.  PhiUt.  Am.,  XV.  37. 

Tlie  finer  part  belolutinit  to  the  fttlce  of  arapca,  heln« 
altenualM  and  lubtllliiid,  was  chanired  Into  an  ardent 
spirit.  Bnytr. 

4.  To  lessen  in  complexity  or  intensity;  re- 
duce in  strength  or  energy;  simplify ;  weaken: 
as.  the  attenuated  remedies  of  the  homeopa- 
Uiists. 

To  undersell  our  rivals  .  .  .  has  led  the  manufacturer 
to  nlteniur'e  his  prucrtww,  in  the  allotment  ut  tasks  to 
an  eitmixi  jiolnt.  It.  Taviur. 

^  If  correctly  reported^  ruteur  It  wnrlneeil  that  be  has 

a*«f  rirua,  ii 

ltl|[,  InsuaceptlMe  to  tbn  diarato.  Snrna,  VI.  3n. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  weaken  or  reduee  in  force, 
effect,  or  value ;  render  meager  or  jejune ;  fine 
down. 

We  may  reject  and  reject  till  we  nttennmU  hiatory  Into 
sapleta  luctkjrreneaK 

Str  /',  Paltrwd,  Rng.  and  Normandy.  I.  f>XS. 
Men  of  taste  are  so  often  arieniosfed  by  their  refine- 
menta,  ami  dwarfed  by  the  overgrown  accuracy'  and  pol- 
ish of  their  altalumi  nta. 

MtuKnelt.  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  181. 

mtachiknf  tr 
H.  , 

6(.  To  lessen;  diminish:  said  of  number. 
lloirell, 

H.  t'nfrnns.  1.  To  become  thin,  slender,  or 
fine  ;  diminish;  lessen. 
The  attention  attenuates  as  its  sphere  contracts. 


i-uvsTod  meant  tiy  which  tile  virus  of  hydrophobia  can 
nffMiiaiiert.and  that,  by  the  Inoculation  of  the  «ffoiu- 
<f  virus,  iudlvlduala  may  he  rendered,  for  the  time  I*. 


2.  In  brevinjf  and  dLttillintf,  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  attenuation.  See  uffenvotion,  4. 
attenuate  (a-ten'u-nt),  a.  [<  Ij.  o«/iti«ir<<», 
pp.:  see  tho'Verb.]  1.  Slender;  thin.— 2.  In 
hot.,  tapering  gradually  to  a  narrow  extremity. 
—  3.  Of  thin  consistency;  dilute;  rarefied. 


Like  Cato,  irive  hla  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  Mttenliif  to  Ills  own  applause. 

J'oye,  iTol.  to  Katrraa,  L  tlO. 

Thry  know  the  Kinjt  to  hare  been  always  their  moat  at 
t».i/ire  scholar  and  imitator.   Miltm,  Klkorxikla«.-s,  xxiv. 


Master  attendant,  an  oftlcer  of  an  Kuclish  d<ickyanl, 
eetit-rally  a  staff  coiumaniler.  whose  dut)  it  Is  lo  Itojiect 
m'Mirlu^s.  move  and  secure  veateU.  rar»-  for  shljia  In  ordi- 
nary and  ceoerally  I"  a^M  the  superinteadent.  -  Byn  1. 
Aasociale,  <«o.rt.  relalner.  8,  Accumpsnimeril.  concomi- 
tant. 

attender  (a-teu'dtr),  n.  1.  One  who  attends 
or  giv.'s  teed. 

AtteihlinK  to  conduct.  Ui  jil.urment,  makes  the  nttnuier 
feel  that  It  I.  joy  to  do  it. 

M.  Arn*Jd,  Literature  and  U«ina,  I. 

2  An  attendant ;  a  companion. 

attendingly  (n-ten'diug-li),  ode.  With  atten- 
tion: attentively. 

attendmentt  (a-tend'ment),  n.  [<  «ff>;i./  + 
-men!.]  An  ai-companviiig  circumstance :  as, 
"uncomfortable  attendmentt  of  hell,"  fir  T. 
Hrowne,  Vulg.  F.rr.,  vii.  10. 

attendrOBSt  fa-ten Mres).  ii.  [<  attemler  +  -on.] 
A  female  attendant.  Fulhr. 

attentt  (n-tent'),  r.  f.  [A  later  form  of  of- 
fem/if.  after  the  orig.  L.  attentare:  see  attempt.] 
To  attempt,    (f nitric*. 

attontt  (a-tent'l,  a.  and  n.  f<  L.  <i/f»  nli«.  pp. 
of  uHrrifiVrr,  attend:  fife  attend.]  I.  n.  Att.i> 
tive;  intent:  a-^,  "  an  nffcsf  ear,"  Skal,.,  Ham- 
let, i.  2, 

I  •  •  I  I 

W  P  vt. -t  thus  lie  talkt.  the  trilsht  with  «ree.ly  can- 
lloi.^  still  il|»ll  hi,  un  iting  mn.jtl,  altmt. 

S,*-nMr,  f.  <}  .  VI.  I,.  -X 
II.  n.  [<  MK.  itfVBV.  ofr-nfr.  <  OF.  alenti, 
iiHsl.  F.  atU  nte  =  l'r.  alrnta,  prop,  pp.,  <  L. 
••ttenta,  fern,  of  atlinliu,  pp.  of  attendere:  see 
I.J  Attention 
S,i  l«-(riir  cUd  onto  tip-'  Mds  he  went 
with  the  talre  1-astoRlU  ..very  day. 
An*l  kept  he!  slteepe  with  dilltcent  attenl. 

.Speivsrr.  F.  V  .  VI.  is  37. 


2.  Characterized  by  consideration  or  obser- 
vant care ;  assiduous  In  ministering  to  the  com- 
fort or  pleasure  of  others;  polite;  courteous: 
as,  atlentire  to  the  ladies. 

Herbert  proved  unit  <if  the  luoat  atttnlirr  gniards  on  the 
lliv...  a.  A.  Sola. 


-  SyTL  Reaardflil.  wal 
ttitoitfhtful  alert, 
attentively  (a-ten'tiv-li),  nrfr.  [<  (tf<fnfiirc  + 
■iy2;  ME.  affcafiffy  (Wyclif ).J  In  an  attentive 
manner;  hecdfiilly;  carefully;  with  fixed  at- 
tention. 

attontivoneSB  (a-ten'tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  attentive ;  hMolfulnees ;  attention. 

attentlyt(a-tent'll), «<fr.  AtU-ntively.  Karrair. 

attentort  (a-teu'tor),  n.  [<  L.  as  If  'attentor 
(cf.  ML.  aririiwir.  an  obseneri,  <  attendere,  pp. 
iifffiifM*,  attend.]  A  listener. 

Let  ballad  rhymers  tire  Uieir  sailed  wlla. 
Vonis  lo  their  palrons.  makli.e  jul.-elias  mirth 
To  icn.iM  nitint~«t  by  Ibelr  hlrsxl  writs. 

Font.  Fame's  Memorial. 

attennant  (a-ten'u-anO,  a.  and  w.    [=  F.  of- 

tfnitrtwf,  <  L.  nff«'Biinn(f-y<,  Jipr.  of  attenuarr, 
make  thin:  see  attenuate.]  L  n.  Attenuating: 
making  thin,  as  fluids;  diluting;  rendering  less 
dense  and  viscid. 

Thing*  that  l<e  arreiiuiV'i'. 

IIManJ  tr.  of  I'lutarch.  p.  Ml 

II.  ».  A  medicine  whieh  inoreafles  the  fluid- 
ity of  the  humors;  a  diluent, 
attenuate  ia-tcn'u-aO.  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  off*n- 
nated,  ppr.  altenuatmti.  [(  Ij.  tiiYennnfu*,  pp. 
of  nlfMiio/rr  (>  It.  attinuitre  -  l'g.  nff»-»M<?r 
Sp,  Pr.  fifcnmir  =  F.  attinuer),  make  thin, 
weaken,  lewsen,  <  ad,  to.  +  trnuart,  make  thin, 
<  frit uts,  thin,  =  K.  thin,  q.  v.]  L  fr<ia*.  1. 
To  make  thin  or  slender;  reduce  in  thickness; 
wear  or  draw  down:  as,  an 
or  wire. 


Spirita  ,iff<-inKi'»\  which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  eo- 
AffloaU*.  fiaom. 

A  aeries  of  captivating  bubbles,  each  more  airy  and 
evanescent,  cacti  more  tinvntiiiie  and  fantastic,  than  its 
lllllktrlnii  bnrtlw  t.       //.  Jauui,  Suba.  and  .Shad.,  p.  34.'.. 

attenuation  (a-ten-u-«'shon),  n.  [<  L.  <i/fcnN- 
fifeo(n-),  K  attenuare:  see  off.-nu.ifc,  ('.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  slender,  thin,  or  lean  ; 
the  state  of  being  thin ; 
thickness  or  proportions. 

Aee  had  worn  lo  Hie  t  ttreui*  of  n/fesiuarioii  a  face  that 
mini  .Jways  have  l»-en  hard  feat  need. 

it.  T.  CiHjre.  .Soin-l-«ly's  Nelirhliorv  |v  in, 

2.  The  act  of  making  fine  by  comminution  or 
attrition. 

Thu  action  of  th«  air  facilitates  the  nttr-nuatuw  of  theae 
rocks.  Ctiaftnl  (trans.  1,  17111. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  lessening  in  complex- 
ity or  intensity;  reduction  of  force,  strength, 
or  energy;  siwcineally,  in  homeopathy,  the 
reduction  of  the  active  principle  of  medicines 
to  minute  or  infinitesimal  doses. —  4.  The  act 
of  making  thin  or  thinner,  as  a  fluid,  or  the 
state  of  being  thin  or  thinned;  diminution  of 
density  or  viscidity:  as,  the  a/fcn«af»o»  of  the 
humors;  specifically,  in  bretring  and  dutillinij, 
the  thinning  or  clarifying  of  saccharine  worta 
by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  aud 
carbonic  acid. 

The  decrease  In  density  [of  the  lver  worts)  is  railed  <a. 
tmunti'm,  Thaunn.<).  Ileer  (trans.  1,  p.  TOT. 

atter't  (at'er).  «.  [<  ME.  offer,  <  AH.  rftfor, 
nltvr,  more  eom-clly  dfor,  dler.  poison,  =OH. 
/(or,  eltar  —  V.  titer  =  OHO.  eitar,  citter.  MilU. 
tl.  eiter,  poison,  pus.  —  Icel.  »i'fr=  Hw.  etler  = 
Dan.  ci/</cr,  ir.f'fcr,  poison,  connected  with  OHO. 
MHO.  m-.  a  Vsoil,  sore;  cf.  Or.  .nitor,  oM/in,  a  tu- 
linir,  swelling:  see  udema.]  Poison;  venom; 
pus.  Holland. 
atter'-t  (a-ter').  r.  t.  [<  F.  alterrrr,  <  MK  «Mrr- 
rorr,  prostrate,  east  down,  carry  earth  from 
lace  to  anotlier.  <  L 

i  or  in  the  < 


Cf.  mfrr.]   To  place  i 


one  place  to  another,  <  I.,  ad,  to,  +  fcrra,  earth. 

■  upon  or  in  the  earth ;  cast 
down  to  the  earth;  humble; 
written  (iffcrr. 
Jlte, 

SutmHer.  tr.  ol  1 
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atterate  ^ 

atteratet,  atterationt.  Bee  atterrate,  atterrtt- 
lion. 

attercop  (at'er-kop),  o.  [=  So.  ettcreap ;  <  ME. 
atlrreop,  attereoupe,  <  AS.  dttrrenppe  (=  Dan. 
tdderkop),  a  spider,  <  dtor,  poison  (see  a/terl), 
+  'coppt,  <  r»p,  head,  round  lump,  or  <*>/>/>, 
a  cup:  see  wi',  arbweb,  copl,  and  ew/>.]  1.  A 
spider.  [Old  and  pro  v.  Eng.  J  —  2.  Figura- 
tlvelv,  a  peevish,  teftv,  ill-natured  person. 
[North.  Eng.] 

atterlff  (al'tr-li).n.  [< ME  attorlieJt.  <  AS.  dtor- 
tie  <  =  OHO.  eitarlik),  poisonous,  <  dt»r,  poison, 
•+•  -lie:  weatter*  and  -J*1.]  Poisonous;  altery. 

attenninal,  a.    See  adtcrminal. 

attefTt,  r.  f.    See  alter*. 

altercate*,  atteratet  (at'o-rat),  r.  f.  f<  ML. 
atterratux,  pp.  of  alterrare,  carry  earth  from 
one  place  to  another:  t»ee  alter*.]  To  AH  up 
with  earth,  especially  with  alluvium. 

Att,nt*J  by  land  IsrraagM  down  by  flu-da. 

/tajr,  Inaa  of  World,  t. 

atterratiom.  atterationt  (at-e-ra'shmO,  n.  [< 
nKrrratr,  atttrate.]  The  process  of  tilling  up 
with  earth ;  especially,  the  formation  of  land 
bv  alluvial  deposits. 

atfceryt,  attryt,  a.  [<  ME.  attri,  <  AS.  tftfrfc, 
cring,  poisonous  (=OUG.  eitarig),  <  attor,  dUir, 
poison:  see.  nfh-ri.]   Poisonous;  pernicious. 

Than  cometh  also  oS  ire  aires'  anirrr, 

CAnueer,  Parson  »  Tale. 

attest  (a-tcst'),  r>.  [=  P.  o««(rr.  OF.  atetter 
=  Sp.  ate*tar  =  Pg.  atte*tar  =  It.  attestarc,  <  I*. 
atUvtari,  bear  witness  to,  <  o<<,  to,  +  testan, 
bear  witness,  <  testis,  a  witness:  see  iotift/.] 

1.  trnnt.  1.  To  bear  witness  to;  certify;  affirm 
to  be  true  or  genuine;  declare  the  truth  of  in 
words  or  writing;  especially,  affirm  in  an  official 
capacity:  aa,  to  attetl  the  truth  of  a  writing; 
to  attest  a  copy  of  a  document. 

Th.  wwt  monstrous  falil*.  ,  .  .  ttttntM  with  the  ut- 
most solenuilly.       Md*mltk,  CltUen  c4  the  World,  tel. 

This  salo  of  s  tract,  twelve  milt*  kjnan,  m  formally 
rMWed  ml  VI.nh.lUB.  flanero/f,  ilbt  V.  S.,  II.  «. 

2.  To  make  evident ;  vouch  for ;  give  proof  or 
evidence  of;  manifest. 

The  IiItiU  their  nide.  micw,  and  l.katloc  Herds 
.trreat  their  )oy,  that  hill  and  talk^ilnp..  ^  ^  ^ 

The  rancor  of  thediaeaau  attestt  the  atrenirtliof  (lie  con- 
stitution. Kisuvaon.  Conduct  of  Lite. 

3.  To  call  to  witness;  invoke  as  knowing  or 
conscious.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  sacred  streams  which  hearen  *  MuperUl  slAto 
Att*4U  ui  u«lh«,  .it<1  ffim  to  vUil.U.*.  Oryiltn. 

4.  To  put  upon  oath ;  swear  in. 

II  a  prop™*"!  nvruil,  whin  Ukm  ln-fnn* »  Jnrtlco  nf  Uw 
,  .  .  phould  ch.n#i>  hi.  mind,  he  I.  di.mbKd  upon 
payiilC  a  fllw  uf  Lweiiljr  diilllDK.,  pvpukarl>  rall«yl  *m«rt 
UiL.ney :  hut  If  bv  t^.**  niH,  h*t  ta  <*H<-«W,  anil  aft* p  that, 
acii>»hl  be  abaonnil,  be  la  cucialdi!r«»d  and  imnUbtMl  aa  a  dc- 
■erter.  .1.  tvnbiaivjut,  Jr, 

Attesting  witness,  a  fmnn  whi>  »I<t««  hi.  name  to  an 
Inatruromt  to  pru»e  It,  and  far  the  purpinr  ud  Identil^ng 
the  inakl'r  ur  luaken. -STn.  1.  To  rallflriu,  cwrouvrak', 
tutijr-.rt,  .nUimUi'jiu-,  nn,r«>, 

lX  i*trang.  To  bear  witness ;  make  an  at- 
testation :  with  to :  as,  to  a«*»t  to  a  statement 
or  a  document. 

attest  (a-tesf),  n.  [<  attest,  r.]  Witness;  tes- 
timony; attestation.  |N»«  chiefly  uicd  at  the  end 
«»f  a  dociuiK'nt,  a>  intrr.liirtor>-  to  the  name  of  one  an- 
tbrntlcatmg  It  by  hi*  tistiaturv.) 

Thert*  1b  a  tredrnce  ill  tn)  heart. 

An  oniorarjc*  wi  oraUnately  atmiif, 

That  doth  Inrert  the  allot  of  rye.  and  can. 

5ns*..  T.  and  <\,  r.  « 
attestation  (at-es-ta'shon).  n.  [<  F.  atte.Ha- 
Uon,  <  LU  attv»tatio{n-),  <  I<.  afte«<rtri.  pp.  «(- 
ttttatun:  see  atte«f,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  *ttc*t- 
ing;  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  in  sup- 
port of  a  fact;  evidence;  testimony. 

The  applauao  <4  Ui«  crv»d  m.Vn  heail  flddj.  hot 
the  atttttatioK  ol  a  reesmwhb)  man  nia«,-«  the  heart  ijUiI. 

.sr/efc,  f^jiectator,  No.  thrt, 
I  would  not  willingly  ipara  th*  <itlrri*ti,m  whl>-h  Uipj 
too.  plranre  in  rendering  to  »«;h  othi  r  ■  charaewm. 

Krrrrtt,  Oratlona,  I.  lwl. 

2.  The  ailministnilion  of  an  onth,  as  to  a  mili- 
tary recruit.    See  attest,  4.  -  Attestation  clauso, 

a  vIiihm*  iiMiially  hpjm-iuI.x|  tu  wills,  .ft<r  the  riiniuture  of 

th>-  triUtor  awl  brftirr  lliat  of  tho  ultn.^j, «,  tx  .  lUru'  Itm 

ililr  pfrfnriikam*^  of  thf  f<xrmalltl«.  n.*ouln-,l  t,y  thi:  law, 
attestative  (a-tes'ta  tiv),  a.    K  U  a !//•>/«<«., 

pp.  of  attestari  (see  nfte*t,  r.),  +  Of  tlm 

nature  of  attestation;  corroborative:  as,  altes- 

latter,  evidence, 
attestator  (at'ea-til-tor),  n.    [=  Tl.  atle.ttatnrr, 

<  L.  as  if  'alienator,  <  attentate,  pp.  attexUitus: 

see  alte.nl,  r.J    An  attester. 
attester,  attestor  <ii-te«' tor.  -tori,  n.  One  who 

htteats  or  vouches  for.     {  AtltnUtr  i*  tlio 

mon  form  in  legal  ])hruseology .  ] 
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atteatif/t)  (a-tes'tiv),  <t.   [<  atlttt  +  -<re.]  Qiv 
ing  attestation ;  attesting.  [Rare.] 
attestor,  «■    See  at  tenter. 
AtthiS  (at'this),  »^  |XU,  <  Or.  Arftf,  Attic,  At- 


having  the  mi-tallic  Fcnlcs  of  the  throat  pro- 
longed into  a  run*,  as  in  .-f.  heUwtt,  the  Attie 
humming-bird  of  the  southwestern  United 
States. 

Attic1  (at'ik),  a.  and  «.  (=  F.  A ttiaut  =  Sp. 
ev  a  Pg.  It.  Jffkv),  <  L.  Atlteut,  <  Or.  AmaoV, 
Attic,  Athenian,  <  'AtTi.v;,  Attica,  a  province  of 
Oreeee ;  supposed  by  some  to  stand  for  *ujct»j(i, 
fem.  adj.  equiv.  to  urroia,  on  the  coast,  <  a*r>j>, 
coast,  prop,  headland,  promontorj't  Axr^is  the 
ancient  name  of  tho  headland  of  the  Firsras. 
Aeeording  to  otliern,  'Arruoj  stands  for  "Amt^, 
<  dim',  eify :  see  atttinmJ]  L  a.  Pertaining  to 
Attica,  or  to  the  city  or  state  of  Athens;  Athe- 
uian ;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Athenians  Attic  bass.  In  arch., 

a  ba*e  a*ed  properly  with  the  It-nle  urd«T,  coiuuitinc  of 
an  iiji|**r  tor'U,  a  ecolla,  anil  a  tower  torn.,  ariiaratcl  by 
Allrta.  Sec  rut  under  Aa—.-  Attic  (U.lect,  the  dialect  i>f 
Qrctk  uaed  hj  tile  ancient  AthentaQ.,  and  rciiardf<l  iu  (lie 
tfandard  i>f  tbo  luiiriyicp.  It  was  s  anbdlvlaloii  cf  II. 
Ionic,  but  l«  often  >poken  of  ai  a  coordinate  dialect : 
It  U  dt.unjnal.bed  from  the  Ionic  by  s  nairni  fmiuetit 
retention  of  an  orlirinal  a  («)  kioikI,  and  by  IU  »t>,|i|. 
anto  of  lilatu*.  mi^-tftlly  through  contraction-  lUchU-f 
I  iter.  Lure  lielofiKa  to  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  a  c. 
A*  artltcu  ditrtna:  the  creater  part  of  tile  former  cere 
wry,  It  In  knnaii  M  oW  Atlie;  In  It*  inin»ith*i  to  the 
next  «-ntury,  aa  mijtlte  Attir;  and  durlcur  tlic  frrvater  part 
of  the  fourth  ctnlury,  a.  nev  .ttliV.  It  pnawd  u/ter  lilii 
lulo  the  Kuln*or  mtinnon  dialect,  the  Keticral  Un-ek  ef 
the  Aletandrlno  aixi  Roman  prrh^la,  it.  nartlnB  nmrn  or 
!c*»  from  1U  fonner  claaile  alandard.  -  Attic  fUth,  invlo 
table  tHlth.— Attic  huituaer,  a  biiiumlns  lrittl  of  the 
nm  Artki*.— Attic  aalt.»ltof  adT).  drllcate,  and  n  Rim-hI 
iluality.  Attic  school,  tn  art.  rtvc  tletUnU  art.  nndir 
ItrlUttic—  AttlO  atyla,  a  purr,  chaate.  and  clejralit  tdylc. 

II.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Attica, 
tho  territory  of  the  ancient  Athenian  state, 
now  an  etwrehy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  an 
Athenian.— 2.  The  Attio  dialect ;  Attie  Greek. 

attic3  (at'ik),  n.  [a  F.  affile  =  Sp.  dtico  =. 
1'g.  It.  altico,  an  attic,  <  L.  Allien*,  Attic:  see 


attire 

atticer,  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  altitt,  <  ME, 
ofucen,  Afyxen,  <  OF.  aliintr,  atieier,  atitrr,  rami. 
F.  attistr  =  Pr.  Sp.  atUar  =  Pg.  atiear  =  It. 
nffi^^arf,  <  L.  as  if  'ntlitiart,  stir  the  fire,  <  ad, 
to,  +  rtfto(a-),  a  firebrand;  cf.  ML.  fitiowtri  = 
F.  tuonner,  stir  the  fire.  Cf.  entice.)  To  insti- 
;  allure;  entice. 

"  i,  «.  Iufttigatlon ;  enticement.  Ctu  ■ 
Ion. 

Attieiae,  r.    See  Attiei:e. 

Atticism  (at'l-hlam), ».  [<  Or.  'ArTduouof,  a  si.l- 
ing  with  Athens.  Attio  style,  <  Ar™.;f.v,  At- 
ticize :  see  Jltici-v.)  1.  A  tieculiarity  of  style 
or  idiom  bclotiging  to  the  Greek  languuge  an 
used  l>y  the  Athenians ;  Attic  elegance  of  dic- 
tion ;  concise  and  elegant  expression. 

They  Ulo*l|lJlt  tbcrnaelTrfl  Eallant  nietl.  AIkI  I  tlioimbt 
them  foot*.  Uiey  nunl*  «port,  and  I  Uucbt,  they  nutpro- 
Boanc't  and  1  mlaltk't,  and  Ut  make  up  the  atticim**.  they 
werti  out,  and  I  dial.   Jfitfon.  Apulocy  fiv  Sineetyiunilui, 

An  elCitaiita/tirieM  arhicli occur*  Lnke  Kill.  It'  "  If  It  beaj 
fruit,  well."    Ahfi.  .VeireoMie,  Kng.  rlllillcal  Tratu.,p.  STVl 

2.  A  siding  with,  or  favoring  tho  cause  of,  the 


Attic  .  I  St.  reret't  Ku'<*, 
si.  »ttK  nf  um  m»ln  Me^rf ;      oinc  oi  Itia  iIuim. 

Atiicl,  and  extract  below.)  1.  In  (trefc.,  a  low 
story  surmounting  an  entablature  or  the  main 
cornice  of  n  btiililing.    Also  called  rtffic  glory. 

Tlie  term  fiUMrl  appe.Pl  to  liavo  Im-u  tlitiyHluerxl  by  thu 
arrhiteeM  ot  tln>  wvenieehOi  century  with  the  inteottna 
of  c  .nvevlnn  |lal«el>  l  the  idea  thiit  the  feature  to  ulil.-b 
it  illuded  waa  constructed  or  ile»S»ii..|  In  the  Athenian 
maimer.  A**<litrri,  thct.  uf  Architecture. 

2.  A  roum  in  the  uppermost  ]iart  of  a  honw, 
immediately  beneath  the  roof  or  Icuda ;  »  gunvt . 
Tluy  »Ure  nut  on  the  stanilriMii  .»>lt  tin  ir  .irt..-.. 

Ityr*m,  lk-p|lo,  U.  7*- 
Attlc  order,  a  name  tomelimea  irlv<  n  to  small  pillar.  . -r 
|ill:wt.-e.  d.Mir.>llni[  Ihe  ftlerli*  of  mi  attie. 
Atticalt  (at'i-kal),  a.    [<  AttteX  +  .„,.]  p,.r. 
Uining  to  Attica  or  Athens;  Attie ;  pure ;  1 
nicul.  Hammond. 


by  l*aMlaritas  for  atlleitm. 

IUUm,,  tr.  of  TliucydhU»,  vlil  ss, 

Attidat  <at'i-«i»t>,  «.  One  who  affects  Attic 
style. 

At'ticiM  (at'i-afe).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Attiehed, 
jipr.  AttieuiHg.  [=  L.  ..rtimaarr,  <  Gr.  'Am- 
mC»v,  side  with  the  Athenians,  speak  Attic, 

<  'Ajt«oc,  Attic,  Athenian :  see  Attic1.]  I.  ■'«- 
trans.  1.  To  use  Atticisms  or  idioms  peculiar 
to  Attie  Greek. —  2.  To  favor  or  side  with  the 
Athenians.    Dean  Smith. 

IX  itoiut.  To  make  conformable  to  the  lan- 
guage or  Idiom  of  Attica. 

Also  spelled  A  ttieise. 
attid  ;at'id).  n.  A  jumping-epider;  a  member 
of  the  family  AtluUt. 

Attida  (nt'i-di'l,  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Jf/i«  +  -irf<r.] 
A  fumilv  of  saltigrade  djpneuraonous  araucids 
with  a  slmrt  IhmI}',  flattened  ceplutlotliorax,  and 
eyes  usually  in  three  transverse  rows;  tho 
jumpinc-spidcrs.  Tln  tr  chief  charaeu.rt«tl.  I.  that  the 
median  tonruuat  pair  of  ,-ye.  are  nineh  lanrer  and  the 
hlndmuat  pair  uualler  than  Uie  t.lberi.  They  splu  no 
webs,  but  cuimire  tMr  prey  by  len|ilnit  upifli  It,  Tlio 
api-cle.  ana  very  nunien>ila. 

Attidian  (a-fid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ancient  town  of  At tldium  in  TTinbria.  At- 
tidian BretaraB,  a  corporation  uf  t»cl»e  i>r|.»t«  In 
nncl,  ut  l.'uitirla,  who  haul  authority  over  a  considerable 
rmlon.  ar.d  who  are  known  only  from  the  Ersjrtibine  tables, 
the  I  Inlirlan  Inarriiitioiia  on  which  are  m-orda  ot  llicfr 
BctK    !*»e  rjtejw/rtMS. 

attignotiat  (n-tig'u-us),  a.  [<  Tj.  atti<jHw», 
toutrhing,  contiguous,  <  attigere,  older  form  of 
attingere, touch :  see  altingc,  audef.  cotifiyi<oiijr.] 
Near;  ad  joining;  contiguous, 

attignousncust  (s-tig'u-us-iies),  n.  The  quali- 
ty or  state  of  lieiug  attiguouii.  tiailcy. 

attihawmeg  tat-i-hA'meg),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.] 
A  kind  of  whitefish,  of  the  genim  rv<rcj7»ita' 
and  family  .Salmonidir.  abundant  in  the  great, 
lakes  of  North  America,  and  a  delicious  food- 
fish. 

Attila  (iit'l-lji),  ».  [XI...  named  from  Attila. 
kiug  of  the  Huns.]  In  orstf*.,  a  genus  of 
South  American  tyrant  flycatchers,  family 
Tjfraumda;  sometimes  giving  name  to  a  sub- 
family AtiiiiMar.  A.  einerea  is  the  type,  and 
about  12  otber  species  are  included  in  tlje 
genus. 

attinget  (a-tinj'),  r.  t.    [<  L.  attinacrc,  older 

form  attigere,  touch,  border  upon,  be  near,  <  arf. 

to,  +  tangere,  touch  :  see  to-Horn f.)    To  touch; 

come  in  contact  with;  hence,  affect;  influence. 
Attire  (a-tlr'),  e.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  attirrit,  ppr. 

attiring.    |Al>o  by  aiihercsis  fire  (nee  frr<*); 

<  ME.  atircn,  atyrcu,  <  OF.  rtfirfr.  enrlier«tttri<r 
(=  Pr.  atieirar),  put  in  order,  arrange,  dress; 

<  a  tire  (=  t'r.  a  tieira).  in  order,  in  u  Mi :  a 
(<  U.  att),  1«  ;  tire,  litre  (=  Pr.  frcira,  firm  =  It. 
frcnt),  order,  row.  file,  dress:  sec  tier*.)  To 
dress;  clothe;  array;  adorn. 

With  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  'Aaron;  be  attirvtf. 

.    I-'   ,vl.  ,. 
Ills  slionlilers  lante  a  mantle  dl.l  it/fire, 
Willi  iiih.lts  thick,  lu.d  »|o.l  kllliK  u»  the  Ire. 

brpUit.  I'al.  mid  Arc,  I.  lS4c., 
'Mi.-  wiiiuan  alio  offir^J  her  lica.1. 

T'HHii»m,  Oenlnt. 

attire  m-lir'),  n.    f.VLso  by  nphere>i*  tire  (sc.; 
ti/<-*.  w.}:  <  MK.  atire,  atir, 
ment;  from  the  verb.] 
giirb;  nppari'l. 

r.srlh  in  her  rich  uffiVr 
hoely  sllilli  .1. 

Jflfton,  «'.  1-,  «1  Ml 
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attire 

2».  A  drees  or  costume ;  an.  article  of  apparel. 

SJ)..w  idc,  my  women,  like  a  unewi :  -  go  fetch 

My  beet  slfirw.  .SAoi.,  A.  and  C.  v.  2. 

3.  />/.  In  Aer.,  the  born*  of  a  hart, 
aa  a  bearing.—  4t.  In  f>of.,  the 
lively. 

Orew  speak*  ol  the  «Hi>e.  or  the  stamens,  u  being  the 
male  pJT^  *■«!*•.  Brit,  IV.  81 

=  Bm  L  Kaimenl,  amy,  costume,  ault,  toilet,  wardrobe, 
attired  (a-tird'),  p.  a.  In  Aer.,  having  horns: 
thus,  "a  hart  (rule*  attirat  or"  means  a  red  stag 
having  horns  of  gold :  used  only  of  the  hart  and 
buck.    See  armeit,  3. 

attirement  (a-tir'ment),  a.  [<  atlire  +  -meiif.] 
Drcsui;  apparel;  attire.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

attirer  (a-tir'er),  n.  One  who  dresses  or  adorns 
with  attire, 

attire  woman  (a-tir'wum'an),  n.;  pi.  atllrevo- 
n).    Same  as  itreieoman. 
[  (a-tir'ing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  dressing 
'  V. — 2f.  Attire;  dress;  array. 

i  tree  In  hit  beat  attiriiyt. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Aatrophel  and  Stella. 

A  bead-dread.  Buloet.— 4. 
be  attires  of  a  stag, 
attitlet,  c.  t,  [<  ME.  aftiffcft,  <  OF.  atiUler, 
later  aflfrer,  mod.  F.  afHfrer,  <  LL.  affifidare, 
name,  entitle,  <  L.  ad,  Jo,  +  LL.  ftfatore,  give 
a  title,  <  L.  «f.f«*,  title :  see  fitfe.  Cf.  mtitU.] 
To  name ;  name  after.  Uower. 
attitude  (at'i-tud),  a.  [<  F.  attitude,  <  It  offi'm- 
diac,  attitude,  apt  new,  <  ML.  aptitude  (apti- 
tarfin-).  aptitude:  see  aptitude.)  1.  rosture 
or  position  of  the  body,  or  the  manner  in  which 
its  parts  are  disposed;  especially,  a  posture  or 
position  as  indicating  emotion,  purpose,  etc.. 
or  as  appropriate  to  the 
act. 

The  demon  ilU  mi  bis  furious  horse  as 
he  ten  reposing  "ii  *  chair.  .  .  .  The  affUiul*  ot 
ntrary,  U  the  perfection  of  horsemanship 

Maeautay,  Drydcn. 

There  ut  my  lord*, 
re  lit  they  now,  to  may  they  ever  alt 
easier  attitude  than  suit*  my  haunch ' 

i>rnirni»7,  King  and  Hook,  I.  S37. 

f  —  2.  Any  condition  of  things  or  rela- 
tion of  persons  viewed  as  the  expression  of,  or 
as  affecting,  feeling,  opinion,  Indentions,  etc. 

England,  thmigh  she  ciccaslonally  took  a  menacing  atti- 
twit,  remained  Inactive.  M&caulvs,  Hist.  Kng.,  II. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  attitude  of  cccleaiaattc*  to 
sovereigns  by  the  language  of  Enseblu*,  we  should  »UI»- 
pose  that  they  a*  rilwd  b>  iliem  a  direct  Divine  Inspiration, 
Iteii  the  Iuiiwrlal  dignity  to  an  extent  that  wu 
Leeky.  Europ.  Moral..  II.  277. 

To  strike  an  al- 
ar ]«.sc  In  a  theatrical 
or  natural  opr.  -' 
etc.  .See  poeture. 
attitudinal  (at-i-tu'dlual),  a.  [<  of/i/udr  (It. 
uffifudinc)  +  -at.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
attitude. 

attitudinarlan  (at'i-tu-di.ua'ri-an), «. 
tuttc  (It.  attitudine)  +  -arias.]  One  wh( 
or  practises  attitudes. 

Jttnudinttriane  ami  face  maker*;   thos*  a 
every  word  with  a  jiecullnr  grimace  and  gesture. 

attltndinarianism  (at'i-tu-di-nii'ri-iuj-lsm), 
The  uso  of  affected  attitudes;  insincerity  of 


I,  to  uan  an  emotional  posture 
itiaaner.aml  n„t  a.  the  Instinctive 
..I  freiimt.-Syn.  l-<mt,<m,  /w, 


[<  atti- 

StlldlCK 


i  mp  my 

Cotrper. 


Sic  attitudinize. 


wu  put  to 
t'ofleoa,  Ix. 


attitudinise,  attitudinieer 

(iKifMcfiHircr. 

attitudinize  (at-i-tu'di-nU),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
attitudinixit,  ppr.  attitudinising.  [<  «<fif«r<«  ( ft. 
n«ifttdii»e)  +  -*».]  1.  To  pose ;  strike  or  prac- 
tise attitudes. 

Maria  «!>•>  I*  the  moot  Mcl 
oilillulmuv  at  the  harp.  Jfr.'.  U. 

S.  To  be  affected  in  deportment  or  speech. 
Also  spoiled  flfrifudmlw. 
attitudinizer  (at-i-tu'di-ni-rcr),  n.    One  who 
pows,  or  strikes  attitudes.    Also  spelled  uHe 
Utdininer. 

attle1  (at'l),  n.  [Alan  written  attal.  addle,  adall; 
oriinn  wneortaiu;  perhaps  the  same  as  (W///(d, 
tilth,  mud,  niiro :  see  adtitrl.]  Dirt ;  filth ; 
rubbish;  specifically,  the  refuse  or  worthless 
rock  which  remains  after  the  ore  has  been  se- 
lected from  the  material  obtained  by  mining: 
a  term  oriiriunlly  Cornish,  but  extensively  used 
in  other  mining  regions  in  both  England  and 
America. 

attlfi-f  (at'l>,  r.    Ail  obsolete  form  of  cltle1. 
attole  (R-to'la).  «.  [Mex.]  The  Mexican  name 

of  a  favorite  dish  prepared  from  wheat,  tuaine. 

and  various  other  nutritious  seeds,  which  are 

parched  and  finely  powdered,  and 

(uto  a  gniel  with  boiling  water. 
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attollens  (a-tol'ena),  ]>pr.  used  as  a. ;  pi.  attol- 
tenten  (st-o-len'te/.).    [NL.,<  L.  attollem.  opr. : 
see  uttollent.]    In  anat.,  an  attollont  muiwle;  a 
levator.  -  AttoUans  aurem,  a  mm.le  which  raiaet  the 
IS  OCUU,  an  old  nanie  of 
eycfiall. 

attollont  (a-tol'etit ),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  attoUen(  t-)t. 
ppr.  of  attattert,  lift  up,  raise,  <  ad,  to,  +  M- 
Irre,  lift,  related  to  fok-rnrr,  bear:  see  tolerate.] 

1.  a.  Lifting  up;  raising:  as,  an  attollent  muscle. 
II.  n.  A  muscle  which  raises  some  part,  as 

the  ear;  a  levator;  an  attollens. 
attollentea,  «.  I'luTal  of  attolUn*. 

attonable,  a.    See  a  tamable. 
attonet,  adv.    iki>  atone. 

attorn  (a-tirn'),  c.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  offara  ; 

<  (JF.  aftoraer,  atormer,  aturner,  atourner  (>  ML. 
offoraarc),  transfer  into  the  power  of  another, 

<  a  (<  L,  ad),  to,  +  foararr,  farser,  turn:  see 
fam.  Cf.  affor»<y.]  L  rronj.  1.  To  turn  over 
to  another;  transfer:  assign.— 2.  In  old  £ng. 
tow,  to  turn  or  transfer  as  homage  or  service, 

him.rR,W  p,"*""MtC"''  a"d  aecept  t<"1MCr  Pr 
II.  tB<raa».  1.  In  fewlal  late,  to  turn  or  trans- 
fer homage  and  service  from  one  lord  to  another. 
Thia  was  the  act  of  feudatorlcf,  vqiaqli,  or  tenanta  upon 
th*  allcaallon  of  the  cttate. 

2.  In  mtxlern  lav,  to  acknowledge  being  the 
tenant  of  one  who  was  not  tho  landlord  origi- 
nally, but  claims  to  have  become  such. 

attorney1  (a-ter'ni),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
attorney,  atiurny;  <  ME.  atturnt/,  attorney, 
aturneye,  atume,  <  OF.  afornc,  attorne.  (ML.  at- 
t.nrnatui),  pp.  of  atorner,  aturner,  transfer  into 
the  power  of  another:  see  affors.]  1.  One 
who  is  appointed  by  another  to  act  in  his  place 
or  stead ;  a  proxy.  * 

isfaffi 

Al»d  will  have  no  attorney  hut  BlM.ll. 

.Skoi,,  f ,  of  E.,  v.  I. 

Specifically — 3.  In  tair,  one  who  is  appointed 
or  admitted  in  the  place  of  another  to  transact 
any  business  for  him.  An  attorney  in  fart,  aoiitvtiinoa 
called  a  private  altvrney.  it  all  attorney  authorized  U*  make 
routracta  and  do  other  airt*  for  hla  principal,  out  of  court. 
>'or  thl»  purpote  a  written  autburity  la  uiiual.  but  vertial 
authority  la  in  ceneral  lufecient.  Vor  the  performance 
of  some  acta,  however,  aa  conveyance  of  land,  trarufer  of 
itock.  eU:..  a  formal  power  of  attorney  la  netesaar).  An 
attorney  at  Utie,  aomettmea  called  a  jntHic  attorne*,  t»  a 
person  qualified  t*i  appear  fc*r  another  liefore  a  court  ot 
Uw  to  prtwecnte  or  defend  an  action  on  behalf  of  such  other. 
The  term  waa  formerly  applied  specially  to  those  pracci*. 
Inn  before  the  auprcnie  tmurU  of  rowniirti  law,  those  prac- 
tlMnc  In  chancery  belt!*  called  *oticirv.-r#.  Vnder  the  pTea> 
ent  EnslUli  nynlcm,  all  persona  proclialnir  before  the  au- 
prnne  iwirta  at  WeitiuiriBter  are  called  e/Aieiturt.  In 
Kn«Land  allonie)a  or  aolicltora  do  not  aiyuc  in  conrt  In 
behalf  of  their  client*,  thin  bclnc  the  part  of  the  barrimert 
or  amneet ;  their  qieclal  f uncllona  may  tie  di'llned  to  !»• : 
to  IniUtute  actlomi  on  behalf  "f  their  cllenU  and  take 
ncccioary  itei»  for  defending  them :  to  funuih  counsel 
with  the  necessary  materlala  to  enable  them  to  set  up 
their  plead Imrs :  to  practise  con>eyancln« ;  to  prei*re  legal 
deeds  and  Instrument*  ot  all  Units ;  and  generally  to  ad 
viae  with  oimI  ail  for  tlxlr  client*  In  all  mat  ten  connected 
»1th  law.  An  attorney,  whether  private  or  public,  may 
have  ■Hnerat  powcrn  to  act  for  another,  or  hla  power  may 
be  rpeeial,  and  limited  Ui  a  portMilar  act  or  acta.  In  the 
I  nltod  States  the  arm  sampler  is  not  used,  the  dnisna- 
tUin  of  a  fully  otiali&ed  lawyer  Ih'Iiiu  lUtneney  arui  eoun. 
ertor  at  taw.  Whrn  eniployeil  simply  to  preaent  a  cauae 
Ui  court,  an  attorney  la  termed  covneei.  In  Ivmtland 
there  Is  no  class  of  practitioners  of  the  law  who  take  the 
name  of  attorney*.    .V*  adtnnttr,  1. 

3.  The  general  supervisor  or  manager  of  a 
plantation.  [British West  Indies.]_Mstrlctat- 
iornor.  See  rfiatncf  -  Scotch  attorneys,  a  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  «tH'Cle«  ut  Clwni,  woi»ly  vines  which  twine 
nlnxil  UK  trunks  ol  trees  and  strangle  them. 

attorney1!  (a-ter'ni),  r.  U  [<  (i«or»Cji>,  n.]  1. 
To  perfonn  by  proxy. 

Thelrciicoiinters,  though  not  peraonal,  have  been  royally 
attomeyed.  SAok.,       T.,  I.  I. 

2.  To  employ  as  a  proxy.   

1  ion  ►111! 


attraction 


States  be  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  ap|H>lnted  by 
t  of  the  depart 

menu  ot  justice  throughout  the  country.  aitvUcathe  Pre*. 


the  President,  ha*  the  general  management « 


I  my  liuaband.  be  his  nunc, 
,forlti»myo»ce, 


general  I*  specially  appointed  by  letters  patMil    In  the 

TnitedS 
■nsl 
*  ot  ]u 

idtnt  and  deportm*  nt*  nil  imotinns  of  law, 
for  the  goveninient  In  the  riupreme  Court  a 
Halms.    The  Individual  SUIn  ol  the  Union  also  have 
their  attorneys  general.    See  dcMicfuwiil. 

2.  In  England,  the  title  of  the  king's  (or  queen's) 
attorney  in  the  duchies  of  I>aiicaster  and  Cent- 
wall  and  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  -V. 
E.  V. — 3.  Formerly,  au  attorney  having  gen- 
eral authority  from  his  principal. 

attorney-generalship  {a-ter'ni-jcnVral-ahip), 

n.  [<  attornef-peneral  +  -sAift.j  The  office  of 
or  term  of  service  as  attorney-general. 

attorneylam  (a-ter'ni-izm),  a.  [<  aftonsryl  + 
-win.]  The  practices  of  attorneys;  the  unscru- 
pulous practices  frequently  attributed  to  attor- 
neys or  lawyers.  Varlyle. 

att«meyeaip(a-ter'ni-ship).  n.  [<  nftoraeyl + 
ship.]  The  office  of  an  attorney,  or  the  period 
during  which  the  office  is  held;  agency  for 
another. 

Marriage  la  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  In  by  attornrythip. 

Shak..  1  Hea.  VI.,  v.  a 

attornment  (a-tern'ment),  ».  (<  OF.  attorne. 
meut  (ML.  affor-MmrafKm),  <  atferser.'  see  at- 
torn and  -ment.]  In  otil  Eng.  late,  the  act  of 
a  feudatory,  vassal,  or  tenant,  by  which  ho  con- 
sented, upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate,  to  re- 
ceive a  new  lord  or  superior,  and  transferred 
to  him  his  homage  and  service ;  the  agreement 
of  a  tenant  to  acknowledge  as  his  landlord  one 
who  was  not  originally  such,  but  claimed  to 
have  become  such. 
The  necessity  for  sffor*iut*tsf  waa  done  away  with  hy 

lAunc.  Cia     /Ai?by,  Ke»l  lYop.,  V.  «  3,  «!.    (.V,  X.  I).) 

attorn*1,  pret).  and  adv.    See  nfoarl. 

attour*t,  atouri-t,  n.  [ME.,  also  aturn,  <  OF. 
afour,  older  form  atourn,  ofsrm,  dress,  attire,  < 
attrurner,  a  timer,  turn,  prepare,  same  as  ofnrncr, 
attorn:  aee  afford.]  Attire;  dress;  specifi- 
cally, head-dress:  as,  "her  rich  attuur,  Bon. 
of  the  llote,  1.  371  ». 

attract  (a-trakt'),  r.  [<  L.  arfracftts,  pp.  of 
affraAeTc,"draw  to,  attract,  <  ad,  to,  +  froAcre, 
draw:  see  fracf1.]  I.  trans.  It.  To  draw  in, 
to,  or  toward  by  direct  mechanical  agency  or 
action  of  anv  kind.— 2.  To  draw  to  or  toward 
(itself)  by  inherent  physical  force;  cause  to 
gravitate  toward  or  cohere  with. 

It  I*  a  universal  physical  law  that  every  particle  of  the 
universe  attract*  every  other  particle  with  a  certain  force. 

W.  h.  Carpenter,  Energy  In  Nature,  p.  11- 

3.  To  draw  by  other  than  physical  influence ; 
invite  or  allure;  win:  aa,  to  af fracf  attention; 


she  was  Indeed,  and  lovely,  b> 


Thy  love. 
At  sea,  everything  that  break*  the 
rounding  expanse  attract*  attention. 

/rein; 


Jfifton,  P.  L..  x.  lit 


toaf- 


.tfforneiert/  at  your  service. 

Shak.,  iL  tor  M.,  v.  1. 

attorney9  (a-ter'ni),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
affamcv,  <  ME.  atnrnt;  <  OF.  nftomrr,  afoarncr, 
prop.  tvm.  lip.  (ML.  •affomafd)  of  afowrscr, 
attorn :  see  uffors,  and  cf.  affi/riicy1.]  The 
appointment  of  another  to  act  in  one's  stead; 
the  act  of  naming  au  attorney:  now  used  only 
in  the  following  phra*-.  Letter,  warrant,  ■* 
power  Of  attorney,  an  instrument  hy  which  one  pep 
son  auMinrtwa  another  to  do  s.une  act  or  acts  for  him. 
u*  to  e»cuU-  a  deed,  to  collect  rent*  or  del.U,  lo  t.  II 
inlstM,  etc 

attorney-general  (a-ter'ni-jen'e-ral),  a.;  pi. 
itlUirnrtie-gtnirtil.  [<  attorney*  +  general,  a.] 
1.  The  first  miniKterial  lavi-ciffieer  of  a  state. 
He  ha*  general  i».wen<  to  a.-l  In  idl  legal  proceedings  in 
which  the  state  i«  »  io,rtv.  and  I*  regarded  as  the  .Jflcial 
legal  adviser  of  the  eiecutiee.    In  K.ngland  tlw  attiwney 


intrant.  1.  To  possess  or  exert  the  power 
of  attraction :  as,  it  is  a  property  of  matter  to 
attract.—  2.  Figuratively,  to  bo  attractive  or 
winning :  as,  his  manners  are  calculat 
fracf. 

attract*  (a-trakf),  n.    (<  atlraet,  r.] 
tion ;  in  plural,  attractive  qualities ; 

What  n  Lag  leal  attract*  and  graces  ' 

5.  Duller.  Hudlbraa,  III.  I.  1037. 

attractability  (a-trak-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  K  attract- 
able.■  see  -Mity.]  The  quality  of  being  at- 
tractable, or  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  at- 
traction. 

Thou  wilt  not  find  a  corpuscle  destitute  of  that  natural 
nrtmrtiiWito.    Xi>  W.  June*.  Asiatic  lleaearcbes,  IV.  ITS. 

attractable  (a-trak'ta-bl),  a.  [<  aMrocf  + 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  attracted ;  subject  to 
attraction. 

attTacter  (a-trak'ter),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  attracts.    Also  spelled  attractor. 

attractict.  attracticalt  (a-trak'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  affraef  +  -ic,  -ical.]  Having  power  to  at- 
tract; attractive. 

K..ino  s tunes  arc  endued  with  an  electrical  or  attraetieai 
virtue.  Kin,  Works  of  ("rcaUiwi  (ITU),  p.  OS. 

attractile  (a-trak'til),  a.  [<  attraet  +  -ite.] 
Having  the  power  to  attract ;  attractive. 

attractlngly  (a-trak'ting-li).  adr.  By  way  of 
attraction;  so  an  to  attract. 

attraction  (a-trak'slion),  s.  [=  F.  afrrae- 
tion,  <  L.  «'f/rric/ivi(».),  <  affraWc,  attract: 
m>o  attraet.]  1.  The  act,  power,  or  property 
of  attracting.  S|w.in<*lly  — (u)  In  phy„  the  force 
tlirimgli  wliU  li  particles  of  matter  are  atlracleil  i-r  drawn 
toward  one  another ;  a  component  acceleration  of  particles 


Digitized  by  Google 


attraction 

according  to  their  d  l»  lance  sneli  at- 
ictlou  which  iu  aouie  form  all  liodlea. 


For  .11  hi.  ■ 

With  »oodj  i 
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r  was  like  salvage  weed 

t  bedlgllt,  ami  ill  hi. 


attribute 


attractive  force  with  which  UV  atom,  of 
In  certain  cases  tend  to  unite,  s>  aa  to  lom  a  new  ImhIjt  or 
laslli  «t  la  called  cArmiriM'  ujl>n.(y .  that  which  bind.  b> 
gather  the  nsokiules  ul  Uie  aann-  1h>1)  la  called  o«*c<noii  : 
those  of  different  liodtea,  iniAeJkon.  Connected  with  the 
last-nalisrd  fori**  1.  capillary  attrnetivn,  iiy  which  liquids 
tend  to  rise  In  Hue  lubes  or  small  lulcrstlcn  of  porou. 


In  all  Uie  cases  nseutloiicd  Uie  force,  ai-t  only 
through  very  small  illstanec*-  When  bodies  tend  to  come 
together  from  scnifble  distances,  th*  fare*  being  dlreetly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  their  maaaa.  anil  inversely 
proportional  to  lb*  square  of  the  distance  between  lit  era, 
the  attraction  la  callnd  ffrantation,  aa  when  111*  earth  at- 
tracts and  la  attracted  by  a  falling-  body,  or  attracts  and  la 
attracted  by  the  moon,  etc. :  or  wstsywefism,  aa  »  hen  exarted 
between  the  unllka  pnlea  nf  a  magnet :  or  tlrrtrititv.  aa 
when  dissimilarly  electrified  bodtea  attract  otie  another. 
Her  mptUary,  eAemiftst,  reJkroun,  eleetriritu,  pratttiatvm, 
majnetUm.  (ft)  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  winning;  or 
engaging ;  allurement ;  enticement :  aa,  the  attraction  of 
beauty  or  eloquence. 

Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aaMe.  1  have  no 
other  charma.  Mat.,  SI.  W.  of  W.,  II.  2. 

2.  That  which  attracts 
charm ;  an  allurement. 

aweet  harmony, 
would  allure. 
Sbak.,  Perk-lee,  r.  1. 

It  la  probable  that  pollen  waa  i 
fraction  to  Insect*. 

Itarvin,  Oaa  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  40!!. 

Canter  of  attraction.  ■Vc  — Heterofeneoui 
attraction.  *cr  Aefri-^reaeMis.— Molecular  attrac- 
tion, flee  molecular.  —  Sjn.  3.  Attractiveness,  f amplia- 
tion, enticement. 

attractionally  (a-trak'nhon-al-i),  adr.  By 
—  1  of  attraction. 


Til*  advance  and  retreat  of  the  water  react  attraetionaUy 
npon  the  plummet  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

niinerinia,  VI,  172. 

attractive  (a-trak'tiv),  a.  and  if.  [=  F.  attrac- 
ts, -ire,  =  If.  altratHrv,  <  L.  us  if  •rifirrtcriru*.- 
see  attract  anil  -ire.]  L  a.  If.  Having  the 
oner  nr  faculty  of  drawing  in,  to,  or  toward 
y  mechanical  agency  or  action. —  2.  Having 
the  quality  of  attracting  bv  inherent  force; 
causing  to  gravitate  to  or  toward:  as,  the  at- 
tractitv  force  of  bodies. 

A  repulsive  force  to  (loeiUve ;  an  artroetiiv.  which  ill- 
liiiiibhe*  Uie  distance  between  two  masses,  is  negative. 

A.  floniett,  Prin.  of  Physica,  p.  ICS. 

3.  ITaving  the  power  of  charming  or  alluring 
by  agreeable  qualities ;  inviting;  engaging;  en- 
ticing. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  fnnti'd, 
For  softness  .he  and  aweet  afrraerire  grwee. 

Hi«.m,  K  I*,  Iv.  Sfte. 
For  hen  waa  one  of  those  attraetire  faces. 
That  when  voa  glue  upon  them,  never  fail 
To  Md  you  look  again.  Hallrrk.  Fanny 

TXr  ».  That  which  draws  or  incites:  allure- 


St<H~r.  F.  <J.,  IV,  Iv.  .TO, 

attrectationt  (at-n-k-ta'shou),  n.  [<  L.  affr.o- 
fnfio(n-),  <  attrtetare,  handle,  pp.  attrcctatun,  < 
riff,  to,  +  tractare,  handle,  freq.  of  trahcrc,  pp. 
trtictuf,  draw,  Ct.ttttrticl,]  A  touching;  a  han- 
dling; frequent  nuuiipulatinii. 

attributable  (a-trib'u-U-bl),  a.  [<  attribute  + 
-ttble.  1  Capable  of  being  or  liable  to  be  m- 
cribod,  imputed,  or  attributed;  ascribablc;  im- 
piitublc:  a*,  the  fault  U  not  attributable  to  Uie 
author. 

liibcmation,  altbougli  a  reault  of  cold.  Ii  not  1U  linme- 
illate  conaruueiiiu.  but  I.  ii«n»«<rio(ii  U>  that  ilcprtvatlnu 
of  foi^d  anil  other  eaaeriUal*  whkn  extreme  cold  occaalona. 

Sir  J.  £.  Tenncnr,  Ceylon,  II.  I. 

attribute  (a-trib'ut),  t'.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  attrib- 
■  trrt,  ppr.  attributing.  [<  L.  attributun,  pp.  of 
attribuere,  itsitign,  <  ad,  to,  +  tribuere,  give,  ail- 
sign,  bestow:  see  friiiiff.]  To  ascribe;  im- 
pute ;  consider  as  belonging  or  aa  due ;  assign. 

to  aeldom  attribuUit  to  the  true 
Stat.,  Aila  WeU,  111.  B. 
Narrow  »lew«  of  rt'liirlnn  tend  toofffituui  U>  find  an  ar- 
bitrary and  canrlctoqa  action,  not  in  harmony  with  either 
IhellJble.     i>ain«n,  Nat.  and  the  Bible,  p.  12. 
He  doea  not  healUte  to  attribvl,  Uie  dtoeaae  from  which 
theyMiffermlUithoaeileproMlng  moral  Intliiencea  Ui  which 
they  were  aubjected.    O.  IF.  llUmn,  Old  Vol.  <if  Life.  p.  z. 

The  liurnirnr  of  New  York  waa  generally  attributed  to 
New  England  InceDillariea.  Lerty,  Eng.  inletliCent,,  klv. 
— 5yn_  JrrriAvfe,  AferilM,  iU/er,  Impute,  Charyt,  have 
twoiiMWiniug.  in  ojinmoii :  tliey  mayaaatgn  toim-atlrtliau*, 
t|uality.  or  appurtenance  to  a  person  or  Uilng.  or  they  may 
connect  dtitcrent  things,  aa  an  effect  with  Its  cause.  Rtttr 
la  the  weakest.  Attnbvte  Ik  Mtronger :  aa,  to  attrU»tU  om- 
niscience to  *Jod ;  Ui  altritmtt  failure  to  Incompetence, 
Jjeritte,  being  moat  manifestly  QguraUvc.  la  the  atronseat 
and  inoat  common ;  It  Is  rarely  used  In  a  bad  sense.  Tluil 
which  la  imimtni  In  the  first  aetMe  named  la  generally  but 
not  always  bait :  as,  to  iin>iuti*  folly  to  a  man.  To  impute 
anything  good  acemi  an  archaic  mode  of  expression.  Im- 
pute is  not  very  common  In  Uie  second  sense  :  aa,  to  inx- 
tmte  one's  troubles  to  one 'a  Ml  lea.  The  theological  inran- 
Ing  of  impW/,  that  of  laying  to  a  person',  account  some- 
thing good  or  bad  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  lias  affected 
but  Tittle  the  popular 


attrition 

4.  In  the  fine  art*,  a  symbol  of  office,  chararu-r, 
or  uereonality :  thu«,  the.  eagle  is  the  " 
of  Jupiter. 

Tl>e  bidder  I.  a  .trfklrig  atlrihut*  for  the  patrlan:h  Jaci.li 
and  Uie  lurp  fi>r  King  liavid.  Fatrholl. 

Persephone  is  reci«nised  by  the  lofty  modioa,  or  c<tni 
measure,  on  her  head,  the  uffn'AViife  of  the  Clitboiiian 
d^lUes.  C.  T.  .Vewfin.,  Art  and  Arch»H)l.,  j>.  ST. 


St.  Keputation ;  honor. 

Slm  h  <i(fr0nit<  ho  liath :  > 
Why  we  aacrHie  It  to  him. 


1 1  v*>\\ 

and  C,  II.  3. 


6.  In  gram.,  an  attributive  word  ;  a  word  de- 
noting an  attribute.   Symbolical  aUrlbntaa.  fee 
=Byn.  l-s.  Pr 


,  Charnrterietir,  etc.  Nee 


tsuatitu. 

attribution  (at-ri-bu'shon),  n.    [=  F.  nffriAw- 


see  attribute,  r.] 


i  act  of  attributing,  in 


t ;  charm. 


Tl 


ur,  III.  2. 
1  liivlta- 


Tho  merit  of  service 
and  exact  t 


fion,  <  L.  iHfn6«f«j(n-).  i  attribuere,  attribute: 

1.  The  i 
any  senso ;  ascription. 

Ilia  IlJod'.]  relative  personality  to  ahadowed  forth  by  the 
n/friou(Hin  to  him  of  love,  anger,  and  other  human  feel- 
ings ami  tetitlnienta.  /taa-sun,  drlg.  of  World,  p.  It 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed ;  attribute. 

If  speaking  truth. 
In  Uiis  fine  age,  were  not  thought  Battery, 
SiK-h  attrilruti,m  should  the  Douglas  have, 
Aa  not  a  soldier  of  thto  seaaoei'a  »Urop 
Should  go  ao  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shot..  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Authority  or  function  granted,  as  to  a  ruler, 
minister,  or  court. 


4e  that  to  Uie  ever  growing  attribution* 
t  ao  delicate  a  function  aboold 


of  tbe  word.  Ttial  which  is 
rhnnml.  In  either  of  the  tense,  named,  to  bad  :  aa,  "  Ilia 
angels  he  cAiryed  with  folly."  Job  (v.  la;  I 


th^anTlt  . 

on  account  of  IU  connectkin  with  ltif.nl  prowwsra, 

The  Mtigular  excellence  to  which  eloquence  attained  at 
Athuiu  la  to  be  mainly  attneufed  to  the  influence  which 
it  exerted  there.  Jfacaunty,  Atheniau  Orators. 


I  have  never  yet  encountered  that  tilltrr  a[ilr<t  of  big- 
otry  wblrb  Is  ao  frequently  lucrinoi  lo  Mohammedans. 

It.  Taylor,  Ijulds  of  tlve  aaraeen,  p-  it. 

ne,  we  rr/er  rather 
nV^yf**,  riilours. 

said  may  not  he  i'miou'cu*  to 
person,  and  do  ni-t  writ*-  by 
Franttin,  Life,  p.  *,T. 


The  aalU.  predominant  In 
to  lixiviate  than  acid. 

I  desire  that  what  I 
the  colonies.    1  am  a 
their  direction. 


What  you  have  cAnnr  d  me  with,  Uiat 


la  a  nKWt  main  altnutire. 

II  ,/o««m,  Bvery  Man  in  1U.  H 
The  gospel  .peak*  nothing  but  attnutit*. 
tlon,  South,  Merc 

attractively  (n-trnk'(iv-li),  ivlr.  In  analtrac- 
livti  mniiner;  with  the  power  of  attracting  or 
drawing  to:  as,  to  smile  attractively. 

(a-trak'tiv-nes),  n.  The  quality 
live  or  cngagitur. 

Tlieaai 

Smith,  Herutnlw,  VII.  x|i. 

attractivity  (a-trak-tiv'i-ti),  «.  [<  attracticc  + 
-ify.J    Atlracfive  power  or  influence. 

attractor,  ».    See  attracted 

attrahens  (at'ra-henz),  ppr.,  used  also  as  «.; 
pL  attrahcuteii  (at-ra-hen  lez).  [NL.,  <  L.  attra- 
hem,  ppr.:  see  attrahent, ]  In  anal.,  ilrnwuig 
forward,  or  that  which  draw*  forward;  attra- 
hent: the  opposite  of  ritraheim.  chiefly  in  ihc 
phrase  ortmAeu*  nnrrm,  the  name  "f  a  small  mux  I.  s  non- 
action tenil.  to  draw  the  ear  forworiL 

attrahent  (at'ra-hent),  a.  and  »-  [<  I-.  o'fnt- 
*ra(f-)»,  opr.  of  attrahert.  attract :  see  attract.'} 
I.  a.  1.  Drawing  to;  attracting. — 2.  In  aaaf., 
same  as  a  ttrahenn. 

IT.  ».  It.  That,  which  draw*,  to  or  attractK, 
aa  a  magnet.  (UanFille.—  2.  In  m«/.,  au  ap- 
plication that  attracts  fluids  to  the  part  where 
it  i«  applied,  as  a  blister  or  a  rubefacient;  an 


r.  v.  3. 

attribute  (at'ri-but),  a.  [<  L.  attributum,  pred- 
icate, attribute,  lit.  what  is  ascribed,  neut.  of 
attributw,  pp.  of  attribuere,  ascribe,  attribute: 


'Pt  &1IJMT. 

J.  S.  MM. 

attributive  (a-trib'y-tlv),  a.  and  n.    f=  F. 

attributif.  <  h'.'  as  if  •<iffr»Aiifiri«,  <  attribuere  : 
sec  attribute.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  attribution:  aa,  the  attrib- 
utive u»e  or  relation  of  certain  word*;  affrio- 
ufii'e  qualities  or  insignia;  an  affrioiifir*:  judg- 
ment (in  logic). — 2.  In  gram.,  pertaining  to  or 
expressing  an  attribute;  used  (as  a  word)  in 
direct  dencription  without  predication :  aa,  a 
bad  pen,  a  burning  bouse,  a  rHiae-d  i 
trtbutlv*  wor»l  to  to  Is*  dlaUutfulsbcif  " 
aa,  the  pen  i.  bad  ;  the  man  is  ruined  ; 
fine.  as.  Uie  pen.  nod  as  11  la,  might  be  -oise  ,  uis 

rso'wvt  by  another**  mlacoiiducl,  to  In  misery.  All  adjective 
wonla.  a.  proper  ailjectlvcs  ailjectlve  pronouns,  and 
participles,  may  be  used  attributively  :  also  nouns  :  as.  a 
/V«  table  :  a  ctoW  ring ;  my  Awnfrr  friend  ;  the  young  -4- 
uW  hoy.  The  relation  of  an  adverb  to  the  adJet-Uve  qual- 
ified Iiy  It  i.  also  by  some  coiled  attributive. 

II.  ».  In  gram.,  a  word  expressing  an  at- 
tribute ;  an  adjective,  or  a  phrase  or  clause 
performing  the  function  of  an  adjective,  which 
deseribeHa  noun  without  being  part  of  the  a*- 
sertiou  or  predication  made  aliout  it. 

attributively  (a-trib'u-tiv-li),  adr.  In  an  at- 
tributive mannrr;  specifically,  in  gram,,  an 
attribute  or  attributive;  in  direct  ascription  of 
qualitv  or  elreuineUince  without  predication. 

attristt  (a-trist').  r.  t.  [<  F.  attristcr,  sadden, 
<  A  (<  L.  ad.  to)  +  trule,  <  h.  tritti*,  sad.)  To 
grieve  *  sa^lilen. 


see  attribute,  r.")    1 .  It: 


r,  that  which  is  preil- 


attrahenteg,  ».   Plural  of  attrahent. 
attrap't  (a-trap'),  r.  f.   [<  F.  (if(r«/w-r.  (IF.  ntra- 

per,  trap,  insnarc,  <  o  (\  I<.  ad)  +  trajipe,  trap: 

»ee  fra;j».]    To  inanare. 

He  IKIchanl  IILJ  wa>  not  atlmpprd  eltlier  wilb  net  or 
•tiarr  (,v«rio»,  ll.  n  VII  .  so.  17. 

attrap-t  (a-trap'),  r.  f.  [<  af-'-i  +  tra,^.  r.]  To 
furnish  with  trappings ;  deck. 


icated  or  affirmed  of  a  subject ;  a  predicate ;  au 
accident. 

A  predicate,  Ihe  exact  limits  of  which  are  u<>t  deter- 
mined, cannot  Ih-  ummI  to  define  and  determine  a  subject. 
It  may  lie  called  an  attribute,  ami  conveys  not  the  whole 
nature  of  Uie  subject,  but  some  one  quallly  lielungitur  to  lt- 
Al'p.  7'A.iwu.oi,  Un  of  Thought,  !■.  ISA 
Tlve  term  uffeiAute  .imply  directs  the  attention  to  tbe 
fact  that  we  Bttribule  to.  or  aflirm  of,  a  being  something 
Uiat  we  diattnguixh  from  llself. 

,V,  /•orler,  Human  Intellect,  \  MZ 

2.  A  character  Inseparable  from  its  subject. 

Hy  this  wonl  attribute  In  meant  •oin.  lhliig  which  l»  Im- 
li*xosb]c  anil  Inseparwlile  from  the  essence  of  1U  Rllbjcct, 
as  that  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  Is  thus  opposed  lo 
iswir.  xA-scrtrfe*. 
Sonne  necessary  marks  belong  to  things  aa  reasons  of 
her  marks  of  the  *inie  (lilngs,  others  as  c.n»e.|iienc*» 
of  other  mark..  .  .  .  Tlie  hitter  are  called  attribute 

Kant. 

3.  A  characteristic  or  distinguishing  mark;  es- 
pecially, an  excellent  or  lofty  quality  or  trait: 
ae,  wisdom  and  goodness  are  his 

.Sere.  .  .  .  wilh  him  the  mortal  Venuf 
of  licatity.  hive'*  luvlhlbb-  hout. 
/Mu.  Who,  mv  coo.ln  Cn-iwlda? 

.*lcrr.  No,  air,  ilclell  :  could  you  nol  find  i>ut  tllnt  by  her 
attribut'it  .Sana..  T.  uud  C  .  III.  1. 

The  term  altribulr  I.  s  wonl  [i|ii|»-rty  convertlldv  Willi 
yunlitij.  f-.r  cv.-ry  i/nn/i'/y  Is  an  nttnhtdte,  ami  every  uOn- 
Mitr  in  s  uuifitv.  but  ciutom  has  Introduced  a  ccrlniii 
distiuctein  in  their  apjili^Ttlioli.  Attribute  it  om-ililcrcil 
a.  a  woril  of  li-fller  plgtlllV-sni^-,  and  li.  Iheh-fori-,  covi- 
vrnUonally  llmltL-d  lo  ifiiallttc.  of  a  higher  application. 
Tbuj.  for  example,  it  would  lie  fell  a.  inilecoroun  lo  .peak 
of  the  'fwtUtirs  of  II<mI,  and  as  ridiculous  lo  talk  of  the 
««rimJ<«  i»I  matter,      Sir  W.  HamUtan,  SleUph .,  I  131. 


How  (hen  could  I  write  when  It  was  iuipoatdble  hut  lo 
itrrrutyou:  whru  I  <oubl  speak  "f  iiotlillut  but  uuiialnl- 
leled  horrora.  Watpoti.  Letters.  I  \  .  r.2Ti. 

attrite  (a-trlt'),  a.  [<  1^.  altritun,  pp.  of  al- 
tcrrrr,  rub  away,  wear,  <  ad,  to,  +  Ure rt ,  rub : 
see  frifc]  It.  Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction. 
ililttm.—  S.  In  fAfiN*.,  imperfectly  contrite  or 
repentant.    See  ndrlfion,  3. 

He  Uiat  waa  irftn/e  being,  by  virtue  of  Uli.  [Ihe  priest  . J 
alaoliitlon,  niailc  contrite  and  Jii.tltti-d. 

Abjf.  t'trker,  Ana.  to  a  Jesuit,  v. 

attriteneast  (a-trit'ne»).  n.  The  state  of  being 
atlrite  ;  the  state  of  being  much  worn. 

attrition  (a-trish'on),  a.  [=  F.  attrition,  <  LI,. 
attritio(n-),  a  rubbing. <  L.  attritue.yy.  of  nffr- 
rere,  rub:  see  nffrifej  1.  The  rubbing  of  one 
thing  against  another;  mutual  friction :  uk,  the 
abrasion  of  coins  by  attritiou. —  2.  The  net  of 
wearing  away  by  rubbing  :  the  state  of  being 
worn  down  or  smoothed  by  friction  ;  abrasion. 

The  change  of  the  aliment  is  ct!e<  ted  by  the  attrition  of 
the  inward  stoluncb  and  dhaulvenl  lb|ii"r  assisted  wilh 
.triurA.iot,  Allnients. 

Thee*  were  pc.plc  trslncl  by  .u/nf^.n  with  many  n>«ii- 
enci-s  K  .-'.  /'AW/u,  Hcjund  the  lialea,  p.  110. 

3.  In  throl.,  imperfect  contrition  or  repentance, 
with  real  dotestatiou  of  sin,  and  a  true  puriKMc 
of  iimeiidment,  arising  from  those  supernatural 
motives  of  faith  which  are  lower  than  charity, 
nr  the  true  love  of  (iod  for  his  own  infinite  per- 
fections. Such  lootlvr*  aie  a  ho.-  of  justice  for  It*  own 
sake,  the  iiilnilUc  slislui-fulncs.  -if  sin.  Ihc  leuj  of  divine 
punishment,  etc.  .irfn'riVoi  rcuiil)  dn  only  when  c 
nif  iibil  bv  Uie  grace  con" 
lotion.    See  coafn/ion. 
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attrition 

Attrition  by  *1rt»«  of  Oie  keyi  to  made  contrition. 

Wonted  in  Abp.  Voter  $  An.  U>  a  Jesuit,  ». 

attrition-mill  (a -Irish 'on -mil),  n.  A  mill, 
usually  centrifugal,  in  which  grain  is  pulver- 
ised by  the  mutual  attrition  of  its  particles, 
and  by  frictioual  contact  with  tlio  sides. 

attritUB  (a-lri'tus),  it.  [I*.,  n  rubbing  on,  an 
inflammation  caused  by  rubbing,  <  uttritux,  pp. 
of  atterere:  see  altrite.  For  the  sense  here 
(riven,  cf.  detritus. )  Matter  reduced  to  powder 
by  attrition.  Curly!*. 

attryt,  «.    See  attcry. 

attune  (a-tuu'),  r.  t. ;  prct.  aud  pp.  attuned,  ppr. 
attuning'.    [<«/-*  +  fnac,  q.  v.]    1.  To  tunc  or 
pat  in  tunc ;  iwlj  uxt  to  banuouy  of  sound ;  make 
accordant:  as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp, 
attuned  to  CTim««.  roar  <l 


Me  wife.   Hence  by  nphereais  mod.  E.  firi/.] 

To  blame;  reproach;  twit. 
atWltter  (a-twlt'er),  prep,  pltr.  a*  adv.  or  a. 

[<  «3  +  fa-iffcr.]    In  a  twitter, 
ataixt,  atwixent.  atwixtt,  prep.    [ME.  atteix, 

a  brum,  attcUe,  attrixt,  etc. ;  <  u-  +  -tivixe n,  fartjr/ ; 

cquiv.  to  t*hrurit,  <»  tuixt,  q.  v.]    Betwixt ;  bc- 


Jttrilen  M.linr  aihd  u-c. 


at  wot,  «•/!•. 
and  Jifo.] 


[ME.,  <  AS.  «» 
In  two. 


fieri,  oh  f  a :  see  u8 


tu  irulte  the  cord  afieuL 

Cfcnwer.  Miller.  Tale.  1.  »3. 

Atwood's  machine.    Sec  machine. 
atypic  (a-tip'ik),  a.    [<  Or.  irvxoe,  conforming 
to  uo  distinct  type  (of  illness)  (<  ii-  priv.  + 
ri'-of,  type),  +  -ic:  sec  u-'8  and  typic]  1. 


8.  Figuratively,  to  arrange  fitly; 
dam ;  bring  into  harmony :  as,  to 
aims  to  the  divine  will. 

Tlio  laiid*ra|»  around  .  .  .  w«a  one  tn  attune 
«ula  to  huly  iiiiuUigt.  l^ua/ilUur,  Uy|ierion.  iv.  d. 

Though  air  ewr  wm  *t*uut4,  the  amiamrr  waa  tardy. 

Tk*  Cntury,  XX VII.  7TB. 

3.  To  make  musical.  [K'arc.] 

Vernal  iitra. 

Breathing  Un-  Maell  of  field  and  grove,  nttuue 

1  lie  trembling  keaYea.  jfiuVn.  1'.  L  .  iv.  a». 

attune  (a-tun'),  it.  [<  attune,  i-.J  Harmony  of 
sounds;  accord.    Mrs,  HroKtanti. 

attunemcnt (a-tun'meot),  n.  [< attune  +  -ntciif.] 
The  act  of  attuning.  "  [llare.J 

atturnt,  c    An  obsolete  spelling  of  attorn. 

atturniyt,  «.  An  tibxoletn  spelling  of  attorney. 

Attna  (at  us),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  Atta.]  1.  A  genua 
of  spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Attiiltr, —  2.  A 
genua  of  hemipterous  insects. 

attypic,  attypical  (a-tip'ik,  -l-kal),  a,  [<  at-* 
+  typic,  -alT]  In  rooV.,  of  the  particular  char- 
acter acquired,  or  in  process  of  ac<|tiisitioii.  by 
specialization,  from  a  more  gencralircd  type, 
an  from  a  prototype  or  archetype:  opposed  to 
atypical. 


*l  cnaractcr;  not  typi- 
cnl;  not  coutoruiableto  the  type.—  2.  Produ- 


a  action 

th»  king  •tundlnc  In  Uie  |ilac«  of  the  hrlrt.  Thia  rtitbL 
•u  abiiliahed  In  1SI». 
aubwt,  ».  [¥.,  <  L.  alba,  alb:  see  n/*l.]  Obso- 
lete form  of  altA.  Fuller. 
auberge  (i'bcrj;  F.  prou.  6-barzh'),  n.  ,  [F„  < 
OF.  albtrgt  <=  Vr.  albere  =  Sp.  alhrrgut  m  It. 
alberaa,  an  Inn),  earlier  Mbrrge,  orig.  kerberge, 
a  military  station,  <  MHU.  hcrberge,  OH»"J.  fcrri- 
berga,  a  camp,  lodging.  U.  hcrberge,  an  iun:  see 
harbiHOrr  unii  harbarl.]  iVninn.  Urau.andFI. 
aubergine  (A'bcr-jin;  F.  pron.  6->»ir-zheir ),  it. 
(F.,  duu.  of  auberge,  alliergr,  u  kind  of  pencil,  < 
Sp.  albrrchiga,  alberehiga  (=  Pg.  alpt-rcln},  a 
poach,  <  At.  al,  the,  +  Sp.  prraigo,  pritco nPg. 
jierego  =  Y.  pfelic  (>  E.  )>eacM),  <  U  p<  rnenm  : 
see  pearM.  The  Sp.  forms  touch  those  of  apri- 
cot: see  apricot.]  The  fruit  of  the  egg-plant, 
Solanum  Mrlanacna ;  the  brinjal. 


aaber^lst,  anl^: : 


Attyfwut  rharactfra  arc  llniw!  to  the  acqnuitivn  id 
whlcli,  an  a  mntfe't-  id  (hi*(.  we  Hud  Unit  furint,  la  tlivir 
Journey  Ui  a  ntw-t-1alt»nl  LiHidltloa,  tend. 

(Jill,  fror-  Amir.  Aaaoc.  Ad».        XX.  3d. 

attypically  (a-tip'i-kal-i),  nrfr.  In  an  attypic 
manner. 

atumble  (»-tum'bl),  inc^.  phr.  as  arfc.  [<  a3  + 
tumble. )  In  a  tumbling  condition. 

-atUB1.  [1^>  -atwf,  fctu.  -uta,  neut.  -atnw  :  aec 
-ud-l.]  A  Latin  termination,  the  original  of 
-ate1,  -af«a,  -adi ',  -<y  i,  etc..  the  suffix  of  perfect 
participles  of  the  Latin  first  conjugation,  and 
of  adjectives  Mtnilarly  formed.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  New  Latin  specific  names  in  botany, 
aofilogy,  cdc. 

•attlsV  [L.  -atuit  \~attt-),  in  nouns  of  the  4th  de- 
clension, <  -at;  pp.  Ktcui  (see  ^Jfai*'),  +  stem 
vowel  -M-.  The  Eng.  form  of  this  Buffix  is  -ate : 
see  -ate*.]  A  termination  of  Latin  nouns,  many 
of  which  have  been  wloptcd  unaltered  iu  Eng- 
lish, as  apparatus,  ajflatu*,  ttultin,  etc.  smh 

IHiulii.  If  they  liaVc  u  |dtlral,  frtaill  IJlr  tAtlll  fuMn  (1- 
-itr&v),  iu  ufi/Htrolia,  nr,  rarely,  take  aa  Kuadlah  nlilral,  aa 
nppantHtea. 

atwaint  (••twin'),  adv.  [<  ME.  attcaune, 
d-rawync;  i  (ia  +.  train.  Of.  attrin  and  atvo.) 
In  twain ;  asunder. 

A  tVrkli-  maid  fidl  )<«]•', 
Tearing  -d  |*|»-r».  iHvaklnu  rlrnia  n-riratii, 
Stiiraillig  tier  «..rld  with  aiirruw  •  wind  and  rain. 

A'Aa*. ,  Lover  k  i-'om|ilabit,  I.  ^ 

atweel  lat-wcl'),  [Sc..  ap]>ar.  contr.  from  / 
•rut  Ktrt.  I  know  well:  w«»  =  E.  not,  teeel  =  E. 
tcell.}    I  wot  well.  [Scotch.] 

Atin,rl  I  o.uild  lain  trll  hliu.     Vi.ff,  Aumuary,  ml« 

atween  (a-twen'),  i'rc/».  and  oifr.  [<  ME. 
rttir<vw^,  atrreue ;  <  a-  4-  -tirtrji,  cipiiv.  to  in-tieem, 
i\.  v.]  Between;  iu  or  into  an  intervening 
space.    [OU  English  and  Scotch.] 

Ihlt  tir,  right  wi-ll  nnin,  )im  r*ce  tn  ward 
llld  i^»t  hit  nhU-ld  d/itvfi,. 

S,rnfr,  r.  V.,  VI.  ill.  so. 

atwittt,  (ME.,  alxo  air/inns;  <  «»  +  Unit. 

Cf.  Mfwijin.]    A|M»rt;  asuniicr. 

Thy  «lf  arid  tllou  ln-:i»t  hliniir-li  frril  t't-ir*"*. 

*«,  Vlll<  r >  till.:,  I.  4iitl. 
atwlrl  fii-twcrl'  1.  prep.  phr.  :in  adv.  orn.    [<  a* 
+  ticirl.)    In  a  twirl:  twirling. 

(,....ty  fole 
Sal  l.y  I-  r  it  «ir  »ltli  l.i  r  wti. 

II  n,«u-r,  The  «  n.  k  i>l  Klii  nixiuth, 

atwist  (a-t«ist'>.  prep,  phr.nn  adv.  nr  <t.  [<  <i:' 
+  lrul,  ».)  Awry:  diKtorted:  tungMI.  [Kar>'.] 

atwitet,  t.  t.  (Kiirlv  niiNl.  E.  alio/i<<«-i(t,  <  ME. 
atriltn,  <  AS.  a  iieitan,  <  11 1,  at,  +  u  Han,  blame : 


cing  a  loss  of  typical 
characters.  Dana. 
atypical  (a-tip'i-k»l),  a. 
[<  atiflric  +  -at.']  Hame 
aa  atypir. 

atypically  (a-tip'i-kal-i), 
adr.  In  an  atypic  man. 
ner. 

Atypina  (at-i-pi'ne).  tt. 
pi.  |NL..<  Atuput,  1,+ 
-i'«wr.J  A  subfamily  of 
Tkeraphotidtr  or  Muga- 
lida  distinguished  by  the 
development  of  six  spin- 
ners,  typlfldl  by  the  ge- 
nus Atyptu. 

Atypua   (at'i-pus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  OTvr.of,  con- 
fonuiug  to  uo  distinct  ^^'u^t^LiiiSt^' '"* 
type,  <  ii-  priv.  +  rt'irof, 

type:  see  fy/*.]  1.  A  genus  of  spiders,  of  the 
family  ThrraphoMdiT  or  Mygalid*,  having  six 
arachnidial  mammilla?  or  spinnerets,  .t  rut\u 
In  a  Ktariipcan  ancclea  whteh  diga  a  bole  Id  thr  irrourid  anil 
llni'a  It  with  ■ilk.  Tbt'  grnui  villi  tome  auUion  iri»e» 
natue  to  a  aahrandly  Atypitu*. 

2.  A  genus  of  fishes,  now  calldl  .itypich'ttys. 
tlunther,  1800. 

an1.  (<  ME.  an,  ate,  or  a  before  a  guttural,  nasal, 
or  I  (<ir,  <ti,  at  (ant),  etc.),  of  Ah.  or  OF.  or  L. 
origin.]  A  common  English  digraph  repre- 
ncnting  generally  the  sound  of  "broad  a"  (a), 
but  often  also  11.  It  «nir«  only  .xccptimiatly  and  l.y 
iiinf.iriuaOon  with  Roniank  anatiarlea,  la  worda  id  Anclo- 
Simin  iirlglil.  u  la  au^lit.  tan;;*/,  dau.jtiltr,  »n«/iii«.*olin. 
K,uii=b«lHnnA  funucriy  m  a  variant,  liH-illallJf,  wltti  air. 
aa  la  taut,  hunt,  etc..  tor  km? f,  Aan*.  <-to.  \.  In  wi*iU  ut 
l  ad  Kreac)i(aiMl  nluraauly  Latin)  origin  11  rcprcwnU  an 
original  al,  now  aometiaii'n  «*«d  aa  in  .fuutt,  lumuU,  etc.. 
or  «  beforo  a  aaaal.  aa  In  aunt,  feaunrA  tnumh,  etn.  (but 
In  moat  aunh  wonla  now  nanally  alnipltrlcd  to  a,  aa  in 
(imiul,  irmnt,t«nee.He.i.  II l» fni|Ueiitly  of  Latin  origin, 
aa  in  naidir,  citk^,  laiut,  etc. .  or  of  tlreek  origin,  aa  in  mm- 
ri>,  la  wurila  frrun  recent  tYcnrh  It  ruay  have  Uie  prr^cut 
1*.  anaml  Ki)  aa  in  hauteve.  au/ait,  etc.  In  wnnlaof  tier- 
man  and  naaally  of  other  fort-lgn  •.•fain,  it  hna  ita  aiialTti- 
i*al  value  (a  -r  a\  iiirr«*nr»iidirm  u>  l.n^iiiJi  »u  in  auar.  tw 
in  MiifrkMut,  ablaut,  Nin/aii/.  Formerly  it u  and  are  were 
uaed  aliu-iftt  initlffervTitly :  hnt  now  «an  ii  never  Anal  In 
Knglfoh  wurila.  while  iiu-  i«  rxrcly  medial,  eicept  tn  a  f»-w 
faailliar  worda,  a*  in  rtdiei,  6aiW,  bat  rcgnlarly  nnal,  aa  in 
fiiv,  *air.  rtatr,  vlv.    See  aw. 

au-  loK  [F.,  <  OF.  an,  o,  ok,  earlier  al,  contr. 
of  « 'tV  -  Sn.  l'g.  al  =  It.  all.alh,  <  L.  ad  ilium 
(iu.)  or  ad  illud  (neut. ):  ad,  to,  with  aee.  of 
die,  that,  ill  Kom.  the  def.  art.  'the.'  The  cor- 
rosp.  feiu.  is  ii  la,  q.  v.)  To  the;  at  the;  with 
the:  the  ilntivo  of  the  French  definite  article, 
occurring  in  some  phrases  frequently  used  in 
Kngliith,  as  an  fait,  an  fond,  au  reroir,  etc. 

An.   The  chemical  symbol  of  gold  (L.,  anrvm). 

aubada  (6-bAd'),  n.  [F.,  <  «KfV.duwn(<  L.  «f«r, 
fern,  of  atlm*,  white;  cf.  riKrV  =  itfM),  after  Sii. 
albada,  aubade,  <  nfAvi,  dawn :  seeo/fi'.]  1.  In 
troubadour  and  similar  music,  a  song  or  piece 
to  be  performed  in  the  open  «ir  in  the  early 
morning,  ununlly  adilri*n.i«'il  to  some  speidal 
jicrrwui;  a  mtuiical  announcement  of  dawn. 
See  nttcnadr, 

ThlH'  Ik  lingrrrd  1111  tin'  clAWllla  ■•■»  k, 

Tin  Al.H  tlT.iu     lh'^  (umiyard  ainl  tin'  Ihw'k. 

ShIjk  ln.*»  iri'd»i.J^  ultli  linty  loiii'  and  ..Inir. 

t^'u.i<tH<.\t\  \Vi()#lil«-  Inn,  t.itiinn  ainl  Kulnhiml. 

2.  In  miMbrn  murcie,  a  rarely  lined  tit  a*-  fur  a 

xhort  instrutiii  iital  cotnpnaition  in  lyric  style, 
aubaia  lo  bati':  F.  pron.  6-baii'),  a.    [F.,  <  ML. 

(tlbxiiivs,  an  alien,  <  L.  »Wii,  cUcw  hr  rc,  +  ; 

see  »t/iW.  ]  A  non-mil  umlixed  forvigner.  sulijeet 

to  the  r.ghl  of  aiibaiue.    X.  K.  I). 
aubaine  (o-bau'  >,  n.  [F.,  <  auboi* :  see  nw/niin.] 

Sie'i-eshion  to  the  givodii  of  a  xtmngcr  nut  uat- 

Umlizeil.  Ihe  Jmif  rf  nnMm**  in  Iranii*  waa  a  rlfht  -d 
tile  king  to  the  gooda  of  aa  alien  liylntf  ultliin  Im  realm. 


«.    [<  F.  auherginte,  inti-kee|ier,  < 
aubergr:  see  auberge.]    The  keeper  of  an  au- 


Smollet 
anbin  (6-ban'),  n 
ambling  nag:  see 


aiouiuig  nag:  see  nonoy.]  In  the  manege,  a 
kind  of  broken  gait,  between  an  amble  and  a 


bcrge;  an  inn-keeper:  a  tavern-keeper;  a  land- 
lord or  landlady :  aa,  "the  auhergifte  at  Ternl,' 

[F.,  <  OF.  baubin,  hobin,  an 
Jiofcfjy.* 
t,  betw 

gallnp,  commonly  called  a  "Canterbury  gal- 
lop," and  accounted  a  defect, 
auburn  (a'born),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  au- 
Inyrn,  atnmrne  (also  abrvtcn,  abrvun,  abrvne, 
simulating  brotcn),  <  ME.  auburne,  awburne  (de- 
fined "cifriwiM,"  i.  c,  citron-colored,  in  Prompt. 
T'arv.),  <  OF.  anborne,  alborne  =  It.  alburno, 
auburn,  <  ML.  albumuf,  whitish,  <  I*  nffriut, 
white.  Cf.  album,  alburnum.]  L  a.  (higinal- 
ly,  whitish  or  flaxen-colored;  now,  reddish- 
brown:  generally  applied  to  hair. 


Tlkat  wbltlah  colour  of  a  woman  a  i 
colour. 

IX      An  auburn  color. 

UVa  white-haired. 
Not  wanton  white,  bat  a  ' 
»vt  to  an  ituvunt. 
FUtcher  (and  aunt h*r\  Two  Noble  Klnanaen,  |v.  2. 

A.  U.  0.   Abbreviation  of  I-ntin  ab  urbt  nnulita 

ormiKo  i<r*i*  eimditet  (which  see). 
Auchenia  (a-ke'ni-jl),  n.    [NL.  (Illiger,  181 1\ 
<  Or.  oe tir,  neck:  in  allusion  to  the  long  neck 
of  the  llama.]    A  genua  of  ruminants,  of  the 
family  t'amtlida;  representing  in  the  new  world 


of  th. 


d,  but  having 


h  Till!  ]1. 


the  came 
The  geno.  i 

rnpeda  Indigenous  to  Sooth  America,  namely,  the  llania 
(A.  ifuirirt),  the  gt>siia<ritd.  ^MdHaei'X  tbealtHl'llfd.  jwan1*), 
SJid  the  llcugim  (.1.  ru*NywiY  Thi-  arcolkil  of  thcac  la  hy 
home  avnrMiM^i  to  lie  the  wllil  sloek  of  tile  llama,  wliarll 
ia  now  known  only  Iu  iloiueatii-atlon.  8ce  cut*  Ulnlor 
tttjKiett,  iru'iiwwii,  Unmu,  and  eimiriul. 

ancbenitua  (a-ke'ni-nm),  ii.  ;  pi.  oncJicwiVi  (-»). 
[NL„  <  Or.  aixr,v,  ne«ik.]  In  ornlth.,  the  lower 
back  part  of  the  neck ;  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
just  below  the  nape.  Illiger  ;  Suudnait,  [Lit- 
tle usc<l.) 

Auchcnorhynchi(A-ko-no-riiig'kl),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Or.  oet'/f,  neck,  +  ^'yjoc,  snout.]  A  grr  -- 
hemiptcrousiusects:  synonymous  with  " 
lera. 

auchlet  (Ach'lct),  n.    [Sc.,  <  aueht,  mz  E.  eight, 
+  lot,  part.    Cf.  firlvt.]    In  rJcotland.  a  mea- 
sure equal  to  the  eighth  pari  of  a  boll. 
ancbt1  (Achl),  r.    Hame  as  aughfi.  [Scotch.] 
aucht2  (acht),  a.  anil  n.     Same  as  aught*. 
[Scotch.] 

au  eourant  (6  kii.roii' ).  (F. :  au,  with  the  (see 
au-);  couraut,  curreut  (see  eourant,  cnrrcnO.] 
Literally,  in  the  current,  that  is,  of  events; 
well  informed  in  regnrl  1o  any  event  or  snhject. 

auctitloialt,       Same  as  auetiee.  Colet. 

auction  (ak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  «wcfio(tt-),  an  in- 
creasing, a  sale  by  auction,  <  augere,  pp.  <iurfu*p 
increase,  =E,  eke,  v.,  q.  v.]  If.  The  act  of  in- 
cr>n-iing;  Increase:  growth.  Badey.— 2.  A 
public  sjile  in  which  each  bidder  offer*  an  in- 
crease on  the  previous  bid.  tlio  highest  bidder 
liccnming  the  piirehnier.  railed  in  Scotland  »  ni«(i. 
lioiMia  may  Ii  «aid  tu  !»•  Mild  <  ltli.  r  «'  ■•!  Im  nm  tton.  the 
f.ilnnr  ilk'  nirlAdlllg  III  the  t  titled  Mat*-*  and  the  lutter 
tn  Ureal  Jtntatn. 

I  lie  old  hooka  would  have  lieen  a-nrtli  nothing  at  an 
iTi.rtiun.  It/i  nV^iirne,  l>ld  Matlav,  I. 

3t.  The  property  or  goods  pu!  up  for  Mile  at 
unction. 

X.k  >. ,u  »!>>  I'hrine  the  whole  ai«/iUu  bnyv? 
i'lirjne  ("reiers  a  general  exciee. 

/'.•;»•.  Moral  l>»ay»,  til.  11». 
Auction  by  inch  of  candle,  an  old  meUu-l  >>f  w  iling 

!■>  inntion.  »tlll  •.Mintiiiii-1  |irat'ti>rd.  Ill  wlilih  a  -"ml I 
J.l. -ii.  ,.f  candle  I.  llil.re.l  at  the  l«-»lnnlllg  of  a  »ale. 
tlur  hllihi'ftt  lii.1  niB*le  ticfore  the  wicf 
Dntfib  auction.    See  I>liH*. 
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auction 

(ik'shon),  r.  t.    [<  auetiot,,  «.]  To 
sell  by  auction:  commonly  used  with  off. 
A  catalogu*  ileal*  with  articles  d>  Iw  auctuuvmf. 

Thi  Amrtiran,  Ml.  134. 

auctionary  (ak'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  nuctiomi- 
rius,  <  <iucfio(n-).  an  auction.  Cf.  auctiontrr .] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  auction  or  public 
httlc.  , 

With  auWunsunv  hammer  In  thy  IihiiiI, 

iHyittii,  tr.  cil  Juvenal's  Satires,  vtl. 

auctioneer  (ak-slion-or'  1,  ».  [<  ritirtioii  +  -cer. 
Cf.  L.  auetumaniu,  under  auctumtiry.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  offer  goods  or  property 
for  Bale  by  auction ;  the  crier  who  calls  for 
bids  and  strikes  the  bargain  at  an  auction;  a 
person  licensed  to  dispose  of goods  ur  property 
by  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidde  r.  • 

auctioneer  i  ak-shgn-«r'),  r.  t.  [<  auctioneer,  «.] 
To  sell  by  auction. 

Kstale*  are  landscapes,  gazd  upon  awhile, 
Then  advertla'd.  and  auctioneer  d  away. 

V-trper,  Task.  III.  SMI. 

auction-pitch  (ak'shpn-plteb),  «.    See  /utr/il. 

anction-pool  (ak'shou-poi),  >t.  In  betting,  u 
pool  in  which  tho  highest  bidder  haB  the  first 
choice,  the  sceond,  third,  cte,,  choices  being 
then  sold,  and  tho  remainder,  comprising  those 
most  unlikely  to  win,  being  "'bunched"  and 
sold  as  "the  field,"  tho  winner  taking  the  en- 
tire pool  thus  formed. 

auctiTet  (ak'tlv),  a.  [<  L.  auctu*.  pp.  of  au- 
gerc,  increase  (see  auction),  +  -ire]  Inereas- 
liig;  Berving  to  increase.    Coles,  1717. 

aUCtOTt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  author. 

auctorial  (ak-to'rl-al),  a.  K  L.  auctor  (see 
author)  + -ial.  Cf .  authorial.  J  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  author. 

There  l«  more  lh»n  people  ttiink  In  the  gratification  of 
the  aueL.rml  eye,  and  Ihe  reflection  that  good  srritUlg 
wlU  he  handsomely  placed  before  tin.  public. 

TKi  Century. 

auctourt,  n.  Aji  obsolete  form  of  author. 
Chaucer. 

ancuba  (a'ku-btt),  n.  [XL.,  prob.  <  Jap.  aoki, 
green,  +  ba  =  ha,  a  leaf.]  1.  A  shrub  of  the 
genus  Aucnba.—  2.  [<*i|».J  A  genua  of  plunls, 
natural  order  Comace*,  consisting  of  six  spe- 
cies from  eastern  Asia.  They  ate  branching  shrulu, 
'I  unisexual 


with  smooth  opposite  leaves  and  until  t 


1  flowers. 


A.  Jupumca  hu  long  lieen  In  cultivation,  and  u  prilej  lur 
Ita  nun  of  glo*«y  leathery  (mil  Iran*,  mottled  with  yel- 
low, and  1U  ,'nral-rvd  tterrt**. 
aucupate  (a'ki,-pul),  r.  t. ;  nret.  and  pp.  aucu- 
palett,  ppr.  aueu/rating.    [<  L.  aueu/Hitus,  pp.  of 


palrtt.  ppr. 

aucupart,  go  bird-catching,  <  aueejm  (aueup-), 
a  bird-catcher,  contr.  of  "arieciu,  <  uris,  a  bird 
(see  .Ires),  +  capere,  take:  see  capatdc.)  Liter- 
ally, to  Ko  bird-catching;  hence,  to  lie  in  wait 
for;  hunt  after;  gain  by  craft. 

aucupationt  (il-ku-pa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  aueupa- 
f»o{«-),  <  aucupari:  see  aueupatc.)  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  taking  birda;  fowling;  bird-catch- 
ing. Hlount.—  2.  Hunting  in  general.  '" 

and  (ad),  a.    [Cf.  <imW.]    A  dialects 
old.    [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.l 

audacionS  (a-ilu'shus),  a.  [=  F.  autlacieujr.  < 
nu//<ioc,  iKildneHS,  <  L.  auitacia,  lioldness,  <  au- 
dax  (audac-),  bold,  <  audcic.  bo  bold,  dare.]  1. 
Bold  or  daring;  spirited;  adventurous;  intrepid. 

Ii*  nljr  wife,  ranrt  lie  oceonipllMled  Willi 


.lectal  form  of 


ft,  .Ifntwtn,  Kj^irtene,  II.  5. 
Her  >pmrkllQir  ejea  with  maul)  vlieiur  iJinii». 
Bic  "u  her  veii-r,  tfutncxwu  whk  her  tone. 

lirydrn,  tr.  uf  Ovid'*  IptiU  nad  Ioiitlie. 
cr  tile  d»>  wh»u  Msrtln  Luther  l»i«e>l  Mnituifamnu 
k'hi  thi'thurdh-ihMrf  st    litem lierjr.  *  Bn  «tclui«e 
hu  mine  over  men  b  tulniU.  J.  Cvi>lulli>tii*l,  p.  at*. 

2.  Unrestrained  by  law,  religion,  or  propriety ; 
characterised  by  contempt  or  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  law  or  morality;  presumptuously 
wicked;  shamck-SH;  insoleii! ;  impudent:  as, 
an  awtaciou*  traitor;  an  <ii«/drioiu(  calumny; 
"  auttaciouf  cruelly,"  Shuk.,  1  lien.  IV",,  iv.  :j, 
-8yn.  1,  InlrrjHil.  tiMjIlianly.  midi.  J.  ^hnnulrvi,  uti 
iilwslit  il.  |ii>«iiitiiituim» 
audaciously  (a-ila'shus-li),  mh.  In  an  auda- 
cious  tnunner;  with  exeeiss  of  boldness  <ir  in- 


w>lence. 

The  Ktn>lltfeit,  the  twst. 

,  will  I-  eulwrl. 


i  and  ln'leh-u,ii«T, 
ft.  r. 


iHm  II",  "t  wut 


.  t'-..^.v,  SjlnehiMlv't  N«  lulllntrt-  p.  2»y. 

 J  (a-da'shus-ne«).  n.   The  <|uality 

of  being  audacious;  boldness;  reckless  dariug; 
impudence;  audaeily. 
audacity  (a-daa'i-ti  I,  n.  :  pi.  audacilie*  \  -tir.). 
[<  ME.  aadacife,  <  L.  as  if  •audacita(t-)n,  bold- 
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nc«s,  <  audax  (audae-),  bold:  see  audacious  ] 

1.  Boldness;  daring;  confidence;  intrepidity. 

The  freedom  and  audacity  nceessary  In  the  commerce 
of  men.  Taltcr. 

No  Homer  Ull£  these  Norse  sra-kinxi:  hut  Acnmeln. 
noci't  >u  a  ruiall  <ti«faril.u,  and  of  *rnall  fruit  III  the 
world  to  *»«iie  of  th»vu—  to  Ri'lrn  of  Normandy  f. ir  In- 
>l»i.it.  CailfAe. 

2.  Ueckless  daring ;  venturesomeness. 

A  touch  of  niufffrijii,  altoeeOier  >hort  of  •Iteuilerj,  and 
fiu:  Um  iilipr<iai'hlll<  hi  vulgarity,  gave  a>  It  were  a  wll.t- 
ncas  hi  all  llul  *3ic  did.  Auff,  The  Abbot,  Iv. 

3.  Audaciousness;  presumptuous  impudence; 
effrontery:  in  a  bad  sense,  and  often  implying 
a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint :  us,  "ar- 
rogant audatitt/,"  Jaye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vii. — 

4.  An  audacious  person  or  act.  [Kare.]=gyn.  l, 

HardllUM*!,  —  S.  Pri-Mlmptloli,  eiH>:ne«a. 
Audian  (a'di-»n).  n.    A  follower  of  Andius  or 

in  the  fourth  century  founded  a'sect  hoi 
anthropomorphitie  views,  and  was  irregularly 
ortlained  a  bisliop. 
Audianlsm  (a'ui-an-izm),  ».  The  peculiar 
doctrinal  system  of  Audius  and  tho  Au<lians. 
In  Rildttlon  to  strict  asecticbun,  It  conaisted  mainly  in  a 
literal  interprehilloli  o(  <i<  ll  I  .1'..  57.  rraaotillia  fronl  Die 
i-niMltiltlou  of  limit  to  the  nature  of  <h~l- 

audibility  (a-di-bil'i-ti),  «.    [<  audible:  see 
-Mify.]    The  <|itality  of  being  audible. 
The  note  lUclf  l>  noasltdy  too  feeble  for  audibility. 

J.  K.  11.  oV>n/»n,  Elect,  atld  Mat;..  II.  »S. 

audible  (a'di-bl),  a.  and  ».  [<  MIi.  audilnli*, 
that  raav  be  heard,  <  E.  <n«/irf,  hear:  see  au- 
c/icHf.]  I.  a.  Capable  of  being  heard;  perceiv- 
able by  tlie  ear;  loud  enough  to  be  heard:  as, 
an  aMniofe'  voice  or  whisper. 

To  nuui's  earce  not  oiw/i'Wr,  .Vie  T.  .Ver*. 

Keen  that  stubborn  church  which  has  held  Its  own 
aitaitist  mi  msny  govonntw-uu,  ai-wree  darctl  to  utter  an 
audiAf/  mumuir.  MacauJajt,  HUL  Eiuc.,  L 

Il.t  a.  That  which  may  bo  heard. 

Vial  blew  are  iwltUler  carried  to  the  S'Iik  than  <nu/iM«. 

lta«M,  Sat  Hurt.,  I IT3. 

audibleneiia(a'di-bl-nes>,  n.  Audibility, 
audibly  (a'di-bli),  a<fr.    Ill  an  audible  maimer; 
so  as  to  be  heard. 

audience  (a'di-ens).  n.  [<  ME.  a«fiif7i<-e,  <  OP. 
ni«ficM<y  (vernacularly  oi<ia«'),  mod.  V.  audi- 
ence —  Sp.  Pg-  audtcneia  =  It.  audiema.  au- 
du-HCta,  <  L.  audientia,  attehtion,  hearing,  < 
audien(t-)*,  ppr.  of  audirc,  hear:  sec  audicul.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  hearing  or  attending  to 
wonls  or  sounds;  tho  act  of  listening. 

HU  l.-k 

t)tcw  ati-ftVirfe,  aud  attention  •till  a>  nl«ht. 

.Ififb/n,  1'.  U.  IL  30S. 

2.  Liberty  or  opportunity  of  being  heaixl;  lib- 
erty or  opportunity  of  speaking  with  or  before, 
as  before  au  assembly  or  a  court  of  law ;  spe- 
cifically, admission  of  on  ambassador,  envoy, 
or  other  applicant  to  a  formal  interview  with  u 
sovereign  or  other  high  ofllcer  of  government. 

Were  It  reavon  to  give  men  ai«fie»,v.  pleading  for  tho 
overthrow  of  that  which  their  own  deed  hath  raUtled? 

//'.o«er. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palaoc  craved 
AuflirutY  of  ilninev.  rr, 

rriioupw^i.  Lancelot  and  ELaine. 

3.  A  hearing;  an  interview  or  conference. 
Thl»  conversation  »u  IK«t  crnU'd  under  live  auJ»en,-e». 

each  of  aescral  houm.        Sui/I,  llulllvi  r  ■  TraveU,  II.  a. 

4.  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

Still  twivern  tlxin  roy  »«>up. 
I'rania,  and  fit  nnjirnc  fltut,  thoiuil,  few 

Mdlnn.  I'.  I.,  ill  .11. 

5.  [8p.  audtcneia,  commonly  used  in  Enirlisli 
writing  without  translation.]  In  Spain  and 
Spanish  countries,  a  name  given  to  certain 
courtR,  also  collectively  to  eertuiu  law-officers 
uripointed  to  institute  a  judicial  inquiry. 

AlQortu  tlune  of  the  foni«-r  elniu 
PcEt,  with  the  iiKmlKn  of  the  aud 
autht>rttl<-i  in  Uranada. 

6.  Iu  England,  an  abbreviation  for  auiliencc- 
courl  (which  see).-8yn.  4.  see>  rj*-cta'<  r. 

audience-chaniber(a'di-eu»-cham'l>)^r». ».  An 

npiirtntent  for  an  audience  or  n  formal  meeting. 
audience-COUrt  (a'di-ens-kort  I,  n.  An  i-i-clesi- 
ustical  court,  now  dtMiscd,  held  by  tho  arch- 
lusliops  of  I  'untcrbury  and  York  or  by  auditors 
in  their  behalf.    Tint  held  by  the  Arrhhhhup  of  <  an 

1,  liHII\  h:l<l  i-.tlltil  nillbolil,  with  ilie  I  '.ioI'I  of  ArvJlt'v 

Hi. 'iuli  .it  levi  .lsynltv.  and  U  ih-w  miT^I  in  it. 
audiancia  (Sp.  pron.  ou-de-eti-lhe'a),  n.  [Sp.] 

S,'C  itudtt  nei-,  i>. 

audiendo  et  tenninando  fu-di-en'do  c  t  tir-mi- 

nan'doi.  [ML.,  for  hearing  and  ileeidiiu;;  dat. 
ger.  ot  L.  audirc,  h,'ur  (see  itttdicut),  and  of  U-rmi- 
narc,  end,  decide  (see  terminate).    Ct.  over  and 


audit 

terminer,  under  oyer.)    In  lav,  a  writ  or  com- 
mission to  certain  |H-rsons  for  appeasing  and 
punishing  any  Insurrection  or  great  riot, 
audient  (i'di-ent),  a.  and  «.    [<  L.  amrftV-tti 
ppr.  of  audirc  ( >  It.  m</iic  =  Sp.  oir  =  Pg.  ovrir 
=  Pr.  ritMir  =  OK.  odir.  air  (Ar.  ".vrr;  >  E.  oyer, 
<|.  v.),  mod.  F.  fim'r),  hear;  cf.  Or.  <u«v,  hear: 
see  hear  and  for'.]    I.  a.  Hearing;  listening. 
Air*,  llrotcning-. 
II.  n.  1.  A  hearer. 

The  iii«fi>«fj  of  her  »iul  utory'  felt  great  motions  lioth  of 
pity  and  admiration  for  her  misfortune. 

.SMI;,!,  tr.  of  ISjII  gullnt-.  I>.  J. 

2.  In  the  fvir/y  rSMrrJi.-  (<i)  One  not  yet  bap- 
tix4Nl,  but  n'ceiving  instruction  pre|uiratory  to 
Itaptism;  a  catechumen  of  the  first  stage,  such 
^■rwiiu  were  |ieriulttcd  to  hear  the  ptoltus,  lesions,  alel 
wmioD,  hut  were  not  present  at  the  more  sacred  »ervii('t 
which  followed.  (4)  In  the  Eastern  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  systematic  classification  of  peni- 
tents in  forco  at  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  becoming  obsolete  early  iu  the  fifth, 
one  of  the  second  class  of  public  penitents, 
occupying  a  station  higher  than  that  of  the 
weepers  and  lower  thau  that  of  the  prostrate*. 

Tile  audlenta  sere  not  allowed  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
church,  hut  hvanl  the  o[icnlng  prayer*  and  Mertibon  Msnd- 
In*  In  tlie  nartliet,  which  wai  also  the  plai-e  of  the  cate- 
chumens, aud,  like  Ibem.  had  lo  depart  before  the  offer- 
tori  ami  iiuaidioriL  See  )mitrnt.  aImi  tailed  autiavr, 
audile  ta'dil),  m.  [Iircg.  <  L.  audirc,  hear  (see 
audicut),  +  -ifc]  One  in  whose  mind  auditory 
images  are  predominant,  or  especially  distinct. 

Strieker,  a  motile,  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  other  Vowels  wlule  pronouncing  any 
particular  one.  say  a  lie  can  only  represent  them  aa 
motor  linagtw  which  clash  with  the  motor  presentation. 
M.  faulhaji.  an  midiVe.  declare!  he  can  easily  do  what 
Strido  r  ikvtaira  lrn|s«lblr.  for  ho  can  iv|Mrcieiit  Ihe 
auditory  Image*  of  i  and  u  while  the  motor  preseiitsthin 
of  a  is  being  presented-  Mind,  XL  IK>. 

audiometer  (4-di-om'e-ter),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  <i«- 
rfirr,  lioor,  +  Bii-fnini,  <  Or.  uir/m;  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  de&igned  to  gage  the  power  of 
hearing  and  record  it  upon  au  arbitrary  scale. 

audiometric  (a'di-o-mct'rik),  «.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  audiometry. 

audiometry  (4-di-om'e-tri).  «.  [As  audiometer 
+  -y.l  The  testing  of  tho  sense  of  hearing, 
especially  by  means  of  the  audiometer. 

audiphono  (A'di-fon),  w.  [Irrt'g.  <  L.  audiic, 
hear,  +  (Sr.  <fw>i,  a  sound.]  An  instrument  for 
counteracting  deafness  by  collecting  the  sound- 
waves and  transmittitig'the  vibrations  to  tho 
auditory  nerves  through  the  bony  part  of  the 
head.  It  cotwi.tsof  »  diaphragm,  or  plate,  which  is  held 
In  contact  with  thai  upper  teelh.aihl  It  vlUiibrd  by  Mxatol- 
wavea. 

audit  (il'dit),  ».  [<  L.  auditus,  a  hearing,  <  «it- 
o'lrr,  pp.  auditua,  hear:  see  «m«Vn<.]  If.  Audi- 
ence; nearing. 

W  ith  hlKH-lsotl*  1 

^fsirfu.  iliffou,  ] 

W t*»*t  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  hii  tribute,  game  or  Ash. 

CVoeerr,  Task,  Iv.  U10. 
2.  Official  examination  and  verification  of  ac- 
counts or  claims;  an  examination  into  ac- 
counts or  dealings  with  money  or  property ;  es- 
pecially, an  examination  of  accounts  by  proper 
officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, who  compare  the  charge*  with  the  vouch- 
ers, examine  witnesses,  and  state  the  result. 

Tlie  rule  of  Insisting  on  a  prosier  nwifif  of  account  was  a 
corollary  from  th*  peaethv-  of  *p|iropriatliig  the  supplies 
to  particular  purtiosrs.  MuMs,  I'inst.  Hist.,  I  ISH. 

Hence  —  3.  A  culling  to  account;  au  exami- 
nation into  one's  actions. 

You  must  prej^re  nualust  to-iiinmiw  for  your  last  suf- 
fering here,  and  your  great  amta  heresfur.  .Seoff. 

4.  An  account  ora  statement  of  account ;  a  bal- 


I  ineddlo  not,  forties-  appeals  to  »  high 
.  Elkonokl 


lie  prt„Mciit 
and  the  civil 


And,  how  his  amtit  stands,  who  know.,  save  heaven  1 

Sttat.,  Hamlil,  III  S. 

St.  A  pcricxlical  auditing  or  settlement  of  ac- 
counts; hence,  receipts;  revenues. 
I  knew  a  nolil.  innn  Iu  Knghuid  Unit  kvl  the  gn  nltit 
of  imy  tuaa  in  my  tuue :  n  great  gianei.  u  great 
>r,  a  grcnl  tuuls-r-nian,  Ac.      fiar.ni.  Ill,  lies 


Commlssioncnt  of  audit,  formerly  .ailed  au.l.U;,  ,,/ 
Ihr  Erthr-r-  r.  In  LiutUn-l.  officers  ap|«dul«d  to  cull  mi 
all  pilbllc  m  coin, t.uit.  t,.  :i,  c ,u nt  for  „,.„„  ,  or  .t..r»»  in 
tni.ted  to  th.in,  lind  to  ,b>-.k  III,-  m„.uilt»  il  III.  ,, 1,1 
nali-'e,  arm v,  and  liuvy.  ilol  the  land  revenue.  I  he  ,> 
Uhli-hnic'it  c-.o-l,t«..f ».  Iiiiiru.sii  ienl  r<>c  •-••.-uiiiissi'jtM'rs. 
i  ».  i  i,  ,  in,,!  iiuiiicroui,  Mibotilln»lc« 
audit  (A'dil),  f.  (<  audit,  it.  |  I.  (rriKs.  To  make 
uu.iil  of:  examine  ami  verify  by  reference  to 
vouehei-s.  us  an  account  or"  accounts:  as,  to 
audit  the  ix-c.iinls  of  u  treasurer. 

In  UDDtl-'  coiiiiuinis.  win,  i.l.jii  t.Hl  to  iiisking  s  u'ni-il 
until  Use  accounts  nt  the  Inst  ti.oil  sen  aiutitrti.  sce- 
told  by  Henry  that  kings  do  not  render  account*. 

sr«*A,.  t  oon.  Hist..  |  fsu 
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audit 

The  eommkuian  under  Ihr  convention  with  the  Repub- 
lie  'if  New  tJrsnadx  cliwed  Its  session  without  having 
atsdoW  Anil  passed  upon  ail  the  claims  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Linetfn,  in  Raymond.  |>.  311. 

U.  inlranx.  To  examine  Into  the  correctness 
of  an  account ;  act  as  an  auditor. 

Let  llociu  audit;  lie  knows  bow  tbe  nioncy  wu  dis, 
bursed.  ArbttthsiU,  John  Bull,  p.  **• 

audit-ale  (a'dit-al),  n.  A  specially  excellent 
kind  of  ale  brewed  at  certain  colleges  in  the 
English  universities,  originally  for  use  on  audit- 
day.  It  wu  formerly  a  custom  in  all  the  colleges  to  make 
a  great  fcut  on  the  day  on  which  the  college  accounts 
were  audited,  anil  the  very  best  ah'  waa  brought  out  for 
the  occaalniL  The  aadtt-ala  waa  nrat  broached  on  Uiat  day 
every  year. 

nc  from  the  goose  on  the  tahle  and  the  audit- 
waa  circling  In  the  loving-cup  that  it  wu  a  feast. 

Farrar. 

audita  querela  (*-dt'Ut  kwe-re-'m).  [L.  (NX.), 
the  complaint  having  been  heard :  audita,  fern, 
of  auititus,  pp.  of  audire,  hear;  querela,  com- 
plaint: son  audit*!  and  quarrcll.)  In  <air,  a 
form  of  action  lit  which  the  judgment  debtor 
Ktrivea  to  recall  or  prevent  execution  on  a  judg- 
ment to  which  he  claims  a  valid  defense  ;  the 
writ  by  which  such  action  is  begun.  [Now 
generally'  superseded.] 

audit-hoUM  (a'dit-houa),  a.  A  building  or 
mom  appended  to  an  English  cathedral,  in 
vbleh  the  business  belonging  to  the  cathedral 


is  transacted. 

audition  (a-dish'on),  a.    [<  L. 


»-),  a 


for  it  is  not  an 

II.  xa. 


hearing,  listening.  <  auttirr,  pp.  aurfifiw,  hear: 
see  dudtent]  1.  The  act  of  hearing;  a  hearing 
or  listening;  the  sensation  from  an  impr»s»ion 
on  the  auditory  nerve  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  produced  by  a  sonorous  body. 

It  ia  generally  admitted  that  the  audition  of  speech  In 
the  telephone  la  (he  result  of  repetitions,  by  the  dia- 
phragm In  the  receiving  Instrument,  .  .  .  of  the  vllira- 
tiuns  produced  in  the  transmitter. 

(looted  in  0.  B.  Prrmvtli  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  2SH. 

S.  The  sense  of  hearing;  hearing,  as  a  physio- 
logical  function  or  faculty ;  one  of  the  five* spe- 
cial senses. — 3.  Something  heard.  [Hare.] 

I  went  to  bear  it  |the  Cock  Lane  (i 
apparition,  btit  an  a  tuHtuiu, 

Oaalclea  of  audition.  See  ossicle, 
auditive  (a'di-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  auditif,  <  L.  as  if 
'autlitinu,  <  audit**,  pp.  of  durfirr,  hear:  see 
awlu  nt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hcum>  of  hear- 
ing; concerned  with  the  power  of  hearing; 
auditory. 

HI*  heart  U  filed  and  busily  taken  up  In  some  object, 
.  .  .  and  the  ears,  like  faithful  servants  attending  their 
master,  the  heart,  lose  the  act  of  that  auditir*  organ  by 
Mine  suspension,  till  the  heart  hath  done  with  them, 

/tee.  T.  Jdamt,  Works,  I.  3io, 

audit-office  (ft'dit-of  'is),  n.  An  office  where  ac- 
counts are  audited:  as,  a  railway  audit-offlrc ; 
specifically,  in  Kngland,  the  office  where  the 
coutmiiwioiiers  for  auditing  the  public  accounts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  transact  their  business. 
The  imperial  audit-office  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

auditor  (a'di-tor),  a.  [<  MK.  astriiftfur  (AF.  nii- 
dtlimr.  OF.  anr7i>»r— xsoquefort),  <  L.  nirrfifor, 
a  hearer,  in  MI*,,  specifically,  a  judge,  commis- 
siouer,  notary,  examiner  of  accounts,  etc.,  < 
aaufirr,  hear:  see  audieut  and  audit.]  1,  A 
hearer;  one  who  listens  to  what  is  said;  a 
member  of  an  auditory. 

What,  a  play  toward  *        he  an  auditor  ; 
An  actor  I,.,,  perh*|i*.        M«t.  M.  S.  !>..  ML  1. 
I  wu  luflriilely  delighted  with  the  station  of  a  humble 
auditt*  In  such  conversations 

.Nul/l,  Gullivers  Travels,  It.  1<x 

9.  Same  as  audient,  ».,  2. — 3.  A  person  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  to  examine  an  account 
or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with  the 
vouchers,  examine  parties  and  witnesses,  allow 
or  reject  charges,  and  state  the  result,  it  i, 

usual  with  courts  to  refer  accounts  Involved  In  litigation 
b>  auditors,  in  some  jurisdictions  called  re/rrecs  or  mw. 
muniiHrrr,  foe  adjustment,  and  tlirir  rrjiort.  if  levelled. 
Is  the  hast*  of  the  judgment.  Sometime*  an  auditor  u  a 
standing  oflker  of  pollttcul  or  corporate  tmdics.  Htnte  or 
millili't)Kil  auditor*  are  persons  appointed  or  cleclcd  to 
examine  the  public  iu-coouI*  a*  tlwy  accrue,  or  at  such 
lutervnls  at  may  be  designated.  In  the  t  Idted  htate*  gov- 
ernment then  sre  sit  uildltor*  of  the  tressury.  lhe  first 
anilltor  hiu>  clurve  of  tli^  iktouiiU  of  Ihe  civil  arrrice, 
cil-ttoina,  jutiiLary,  |iul»lh-  tlt  l-t.  i  t.-  .  the  scrorul.  tlcno'  of 
lil'llsn  alfsirft  and  sume  .if  th'*e  of  the  nmiy;  llie  lhlr.1. 
th.ise  of  the  nuarteniw*»teT  cnenil.  ellgineiT  corps,  cn:i|, 
imssanr .genentl.  war  , latins,  etc,  ;  the  fncirlh.  Uiow  of  tlw 
n.T>y;  the  flftll.  thow  of  the  Internal  reienue  "Blie,  i-.n- 
nut.  pau  ot-orhre.  and  »lal«-  depiirtnKUt :  and  the  sixth, 
those  ol  the  r*ut-nrn,  >•  d,|urluicllt. 
4.  Due  of  certain  officers  of  high  rank  at  the 
papal  court:  no  called  from  their  connection 
with  busiuess  treated  of  in  audiences  with  the 
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pope:  as,  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chamber; 
auditor  of  the  pope;  auditors  of  the  Roman 

rota  (which  see). -Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, In  Scotland,  a  crown  officer  to  whom  suit*  In  which 
sinenses  are  found  due  may  be  remitted  in  onler  that  the 
coat*  may  l«<  taxed.  -  Auditors  of  the  Exchequer.  See 
cemmusioisrr*  u/  audit,  under  rtwfti. 

audltoria.  n.    Plural  of  awfiforivm. 

auditorial  (a-dl-to'ri-al),  a.  M  'f.  \A,.  auditor* 
alt*,  pertaining  to  a  school  (aMf<iton>«isi).  ML. 
amtitoriatu  tcholaittiau,  an  advocate;  <  IX. 
auditorial,  auditory,  <  L.  auditor,  a  hearer: 
see  andiforw.]  1.  Auditory.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 
[Rare.] — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  auditor  of 
accounts,  or  to  audits. 

auditorium  (a-di-td'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  auditorium*, 
auditoria  (-umx,  -jj).  [I..,  a  court  of  justice, 
a  hall  of  audience,  a  school,  assembled  hear- 
ers, in  ML.  also  a  reception-room  in  a  monas- 
tery ;  neut.  of  LL.  awiitorius,  of  or  for  hear- 
ing: see  auditory,  <i.l  1.  In  a  church,  theater, 
public  hall,  or  the  like,  the  space  allotted  to 
the  hearers  or  audience. — 2,  In  monasteries, 
an  apartment  for  receiving  visitors;  a  parlor 
or  reception-room. 

auditorship  (a'di-tor-ahlp),  n.  The  office  of 
auditor. 

anditory  (4'di-t^-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  audihtriu*,  of 
or  for  hearing,  <  L.  auditor,  a  hearer,  <  audire, 
pp.  auditvs,  hear:  see  audient.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  hearing  or  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hear- 
ing: as,  the  auditoru  nerve.— 2.  Pertaining  to 
an  auditorium  ;  designed  for  an  audience :  aa, 
the  auditoru  part  of  a  theater.  [Rare.]  —  Audi- 
tory artery,  a  branch  of  the  basilar  artery  which  ac- 
companies the  auditory  nerve  and  supplies  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear.- Auditory  canal,  the  meatus  audiloriiu  rx- 
temiis  and  Intermix.  See  uvntut,  ami  ml  tinder  ear.— 
Auditory  crest,  auditory  hairs,  auditory  Plate,  in 
cephalopoda.    See  extracts. 

The  terminations  of  the  anditory  nerves  cither  form  the 
ttHdVory  pialt,  which  Is  a  thickened  portion  of  the  epi- 
theUum,  from  which  the  cells  send  hair-like  nnxswa 
{auditory  kairt)  (Sepia),  or  an  atsdinsrs-  crert,  which  gen- 
erally takes  a  craved  direction,  and  which  is  likewise 
covered  by  modified  epithelium. 

iitarninur,  L'omp.  Anat.  (tranx),  rx  X57. 

Cells  bearing  or  devrlope.!  Into  long  auditory  kairt 
which  are  to  he  regarde,!  a*  the  peripheral  end 'organs  of 
the  vestibular  brandies  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

KnejK.  Itrit.,  VII.  60S. 
Auditory  duct  (ductus  coctitearlt  or  ductus  awtttnrlut), 
a  term  applied  to  the  interval  between  the  meuitirana  tec- 
torla  and  the  membrana  builaris  of  the  human  coclUea.  — 
Auditory  nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  hearing,  whUh 
enter*  tli*  ear-iiwrts  by  the  meatus  audltortua  internns, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  membranous  labyrinth.  In 
Willis's  enumeration  it  wu  known  u  tile  j*»rfw  mncft* 
of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve ;  now  it  It  griierally  m-fconrd 
u  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  Al**  i  callctt  the  ooj*i*f»c  nerrv. 
See  cut  under  skis. -■  Auditory  osstclee.  See  n—it U. 

Auditory  process,  ..r  external  auditory  process, 
the  projecting  borjer  of  the  external  ainlthiry  nieutus  to 
which  the  cartilage  of  the  car  Is  attached.  Auditory 
vesicle,  tile  vesicle  formed  In  the  embryo  by  the  Invo- 
lution of  Ibe  eplhlsst  <ki  either  shir  of  the  head  ;  the  ruill- 
mcnt  of  the  meniliesnon*  lah>nnth  of  tlie  ear.  towmal 
auditory  foramen.  See/er«men. 
auditory  (a'dl-t<Vri),  m. ;  pi.  auditories  (-riz). 
[<  L.  nudifnriuiit :  see  auditorium.}  1,  An 
audience;  an  assembly  of  hearers,  a»  in  a 
church,  lecturi-rorim,  llieater,  etc, 

He  hail  not  tlie  popnlsr  way  of  |>rea<iiiiwr  nor  is  In  any 
meuure  fit  for  our  plaine  and  vulgar  nwttivrU.  u  liU 
prvdecetaor  was.  AVfyw,  Inary,  Mar.  ».  l«7a. 

Having  rnterct  his  court,  tie  [Bacon]  aildrvased  Uic 
splendid  audil,*y  In  a  grave  and  dignified  speech. 

ifircnnftfy.  Lord  Bacon. 
2.  A  place  for  hearing  or  for  the  iwcotnmoda- 
tton  of  hearers;  an  audltoriuni :  specifically, 
in  a  church,  the  nave,  in  which  the  hearers  or 
congregation  are  assembled. 

When  Agripl>*  and  lVmk'e  entered  lnb>  the  tmuVrnn, 
Uytti/.  Acts  ixv.  IX 
3t.  A  bench  on  which  a  judge  aits  to  hear 
causes. —  4t.  A  lecture-room;  a  philosophical 
school.    .V.  K.  J). 
audltresi  (a'di-tres),  n.     [<  auditor  +  -csg.] 


auger 

au  food  (6  fori).  [F.:  au,  at  the  (ace  (in*) ;  /oarf, 
bottom:  k*n» /■«</.]    At  bottom;  essentially. 

Petrarch  wu  timid.    Laura  ni  a  woman  of  sense,  and 

yet,  like  all  women,  *n/oi«i<,  a  i^siuette. 

C.  I)  Warner,  ltonndabout  Journey,  p.  9. 

aoget,  augest,  auzt,  »■  [It.  Sp.  Pg.  augr,  acme, 
HUmmlt  ,  ML.  au,j<  it,  aujr,  <  Ar.  Pent,  auj,  top, 
summit,  altitude,  zenith,  ascendant  of  a  plan- 
et.]   In  old  atitron. :  (a)  Properly,  the  apogee 
of  a  planet,  or  the  longitude  of  the  apogee. 
(6)  Either  attsis  of  the  orbit,    (r)  The  culmi- 
nation or  point  of  culmination. 
Augean  (4-je'an),  a.    [<  L.  -xkotYm,  Augiat,  < 
Or.  \ir,tac,  Kvynac,  king  of  Elia  (see  def.),  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition  a  son  of  the  Sun  and 
Naupidamej  prob.  <  at  jrj,  splendor,  sunlight.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Augcus  or  Augeiaa,  one  of 
the  Arfronauts,  and  afterward  king  of  Elia,  or 
hence,  very  filthy. — 
a  stable  In  which  this  king 
id  not  been  cleaned  lor  thirty 
years,  so  that  the  task  of  cleaning  it  had  com*  to  Ihi 
deemed  Impractlcshle.   Hercules  areompllalied  the  task 
In  a  single  dsy,  hy  turning  the  rtrer  Alpbcus  through 
the  stable.    Uence,  cleansing  the  Augean  stable  hu  he- 


tno  Argonauts,  sum  aiter 
resembling  his  stables; 
Augeiin  stable.  InGr.  myth.. 
kept  s.ooooxen,  and  which  had 


lleneje.  cleansing  the  Au< 
come  a  synonym  for  the  re 
unres,  abuses,  and  the  like, 
auger  (A'ger),  a.  [Initial  a  has  been  lost,  aa  in 
adder,  umpire,  etc. ;  early  mod.  E.  also  oaMyrc , 
augor,  etc.,  and,  with  orig.  n,  naugtr,  <  ME. 
naai^er,  naugor,  earlier  narcoor,  <  AS.  nafogdr, 
nafegdr  (=  D.  attvMrrr,  errgrr,  eager  =  LO.  na- 
riger,  ndvigrr  =  OHG.  nabagfr,  nabiger,  trans- 
posed nagibir,  MHO.  nabeger,  negeber,  my- 
oer,  <!.  uabcr,  ruber  an  Icel.  nafarr  (for  'uaf- 
geirrf),  8w.  nafrare  (for  *an/pYirf);  cf.  Finn. 
uaftakaira,  <  I'etit.),  <  nrj/a,  nave,  +  gar,  a 
borer,  spear:  see  natft,  oar*,  and  oorc*.]  1. 
An  inatrnment  for  boring  holes  larger  than 


Adsm  relsling,  she  s<de  auditrm. 

ttdlim,  Y.  I.,  vilt.  M. 
auditual  (a-dit'u-al),  a.    [<  I«  audi  tut  (audi- 
tu-),  hearing  (see  audit,  »,),  +  -<if.]  Relating 
to  hearing;  auditory,    fnlrritlgr.  [Rare.] 
auff  (lit),  n.    The  older  form  of  oaf. 

A  nicer  i:liangeting,  a  very  monster,  an  anf  Imperfect. 

/torfow,  Aruit.  of  MeL,  p.  WIT. 

au  fait  (6  fa).  |F. ;  lit.,  to  the  point  or  fact : 
(in.  to  the  (see  ok'-i  ;  fait,  <  L.  /actum,  fact :  see 
fiat  anil  J<trt.~\  l*p  to  the  mirk;  fully  skilled 
or  Hcci,m]ilislied  ;  expert :  poiweieaing  or  show- 
ing the  reudincsri  or  skill  of  au  adept :  followed 
by  «<  or  in  ;  ax,  he  is  quite  au  fait  al  the  game. 

Tlie  nsllve*  [of  Maltv-al  >.i-iu,d  .|nlle  fa.t  oi  the 
matter  ,if  luocietart'  triuisacUi.ii*  iiud  w  Iiiliuccl 

ladu  flrujsrjl,  Voyage  of  Sunbi'alU.  I.  Xlii. 


tliose  bored  by  a  bit  or  gimlet.   It  constats  of  an 
in-ti  thank  ending  in  a  steel  tat,  and  a  handle  placed  at 
right  ansjles  with  the  shank.   Tlie  augers  formerly  maile 
with  a  Mrnjght  channel  or  groove  are  called 
jmd-aiojrrs ;  stxgers  of  the  luoilern  form,  with 
sptr.il  channel*,  are  called  srrew-unjiers.  The 
ordinary  si-rrw  anger  Is  forged  u  a  paralleled 
blade  of  steel,  which  ia  twisted  while  red  boC 
The  end  terminates  In  a  wonn,  by  which  the 
auger  is  gradually  drawn  Into  tlw  work,  like 
tire  gimlet.  Another  form  I*  that  of  a  rylindri, 
\lf      cal  •haft,  around  which  l>  bnued  a  single  till 
t^f  \      at  nh,  the  end  being  made  Into  a  worm,  and 
jfl    immediately  behind  tbc  wemi  a  small  illamet- 
rh-al  mortise  Is  fonneil  f>jr  the  reception  >*T  a 
Lgsr^x     detacheil  cutter,  which  exnetly  ress'int'les  th* 
V~  ~_J    chUel-edge  of  the  center  ldt    Kr)taudina  au- 
?rr*  have  cutters  susceptible  of  radial  adjuat- 
Ise^v     ntesit  for  boring  holes  of  different  saxes.    In  tike 
V/y^     tittttitwt-auitrr,  used  for  clisnnels.  nuirtlses,  etc-, 
tbe  cutting  lip*  are  upon  the  side  of  the  suger 
SA  well  u  at  the  end,  alid  tbe  piece  to  he  gnwv. 
ml  Is  fed  against  Ihvm  laterally.    Mortise*  sre 
cut  by  causing  tbo  auger  to  penetrate  to  the 
Slotttag-    proper  depth,  and  then  feeding  Uk-  work  later. 
Aug™.     ally  (o  tb-  rv.|iiircl  Ungth.   Tile  two  rounded 
ends  of  the  mortise  are  then  suoarod  with  a 
chisel.    The  tfwjrt  kot*  (Merer  Is  an  auger  revolving 
within  a  rectangular  tube  or  luring,  wIhwt  lower  edge  la 
•harpi'ned  t.i  cut  away  tlie  rcniaiiillnc  sutwtance  of  thw 
siiuare  circumscribing  the  round  hole 
which  tile  auger  bore*  a  little  In  ad- 
vanoc, 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  the 
soil.  Such  an  In- 
strument used  in 
setting  jMjtts  is 
called  a  ;>o*r  Ante 
««Orr.  oue  fi>r 
ascertaining  the 
nsture  of  the  sul>- 
soil.  Uie  preeence 
or  Absence  of  Wil- 
ier, etc.,  is  called 
KlH-i/locall)  an 
oi/rA-fKrctit^ituirer. 
Auger,  for  the  1st 
ter  use  are  of 


are  of  1.  ..— -  - 

.nils  liar... 


,1! 

tlir.t-  ports 
ly:   a  bundle  by 
which  l»...ir  luor,' 
loen  can  work  the  iii«truioei.t  ;  the  iilt,  mouth,  or 
ple,  e  :  anil  n>d»  for  connecting  tlw  handle  with  Ul 

c.itilug  puce.- Annular  auger. 


li  ,  e  h  teeing 
Aucov 
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auger  bit 

anger-bit  (a'g*r-bit>,  m.  A  small  auger  used 
with  a  brace  or  bit-stock. 

augor -faucet  (a'ger-fa'aet),  ».  A  faucet  with 
an  auger  attached.  Hy  naui  of  th»  anger  a  hole  Is 
bored  nearly  Uuough  the  wood  of  the  cask,  or  tho  like,  ta 
which  the  faucet  Is  to  be  inserted,  aod  the  faucet  is  llhen 
Hied  bjr  a  single  blow.  The  aager  la  withdrawn  through 
the  faucet  hy  a  rack  and  pinion. 

anger-gage  lA'ger-gii),  a.  A  collar,  sleeve,  or 
clamp  attached  to  the  shank  of  an  auger,  to 
prevent  it  from  penetrating  beyond  the  de- 
aired  point. 

Mger-w  >la  (ft'ger-hdl),  n.  A  hole  made  by  an 
auger. 

Hid  In  an  augtr-Mt.  Skak..  Macbeth,  IL  S. 

auger-shell  (a'gor-ehel),  n.  A  shell  of  the  ge- 
nu* Terebra  and  family  Ttrebrida.  See  out 
under  Terebra. 

auger-stem  (»'ger-st«m),  a.  The  iron  rod  or  bar 
to  which  the  bit  ig  attached  In  rope-drilling. 

auger-twister  (a'ger-twis'ter),  a.  A  machine 
for  twisting  the  blanks  for  screw-augers. 

MgMt,  n.   Bee  auge. 

auget  (a' jet;  P.  nron.  6-xha'),  »-  [F.,  dim.  of 
auge,  a  trough,  (  L.  ah<euj,  a  trough,  channel, 
hollow:  see  afonu-.l  MiM.,  a  small  trough  ex- 
tending from  the  chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  gallery,  to  protect  from  dampness 
a  saueiason  or  tube  Ailed  with  powder. 

a  ugh  (a;  Be.  pron.  aeh),  inter/.  [Cf.  or,  ah, 
oA.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust.  [U.  8.  and 
Scotch.] 

aught1  (it),  it.  or  pron.  [In  two  forms:  (1) 
aught,  <  HE.  aught,  autht,  auht,  aght,  art,  aht, 
<  AS.  atriht,  awuht,  with  vowel  shortened  from 
orig.  long,  dm'sl;  (2)  ought,  <  ME.  ought,  ouht, 
oght,  off,  aht,  <  AS.  dirt*/,  ctwvkt,  contr.  aht,  with 
labialized  vowel,  dwiht,  owvht  (=  O.S.  eV>  trial 
sa  OFriea.  dart,  act  =  D.  iet»  =  OHO.  eoteiht, 
iowiht,  ieuiht,  MHO.  ieht,  iht,  iewet,  tot),  <  d, 
ever,  in  coinp.  a  generalizing  prefix,  +  trial, 
wight,  whit,  thing:  lit.  'ever  a  whit':  see  ayi 
and  trait,  wight,  and  ef.  the  negative  naught, 
nought,  'never  a  whit.'  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  spellings  ought  and 
ought;  the  former  is  now  preferred.')  Any- 
thing whatever ;  any  part :  used  In  Interroga- 
tive, negative,  and  conditional  sentences. 
Is  the  n:  avahi  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you? 

Aildiim,  Cato,  It.  4. 
Unfaltfc  la  aught  la  wut  of  faith  Id  aa 

IVnnywm,  Merlin  Mid  Vivien. 

aught1?  (at),  adv.  [<  ME,  aught,  etc.;  prop, 
aco.  of  the  noun-1  In  any  respect ;  in  any  way ; 
at  all ;  by  any  chance.  • 

Can  he  aught  telle  a  rasry  tale  or  tweye? 

CAsnwr.  ProL  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tals,  L  44. 
Tbereun  mused  be 
If  that  the  chfldea  moder  were  *u«ht  the 
That  was  bis  wvf. 

Chaucer,  Mvo  of  Law's  Tale.  L  MS. 

aught2!,  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  ought1*. 

aught  H  ( M ),  n,  [Now  only  in  Sc.,  written  autMt 
(Ichl ),  <  MB.  aught,  aughte,  auehte,  aqht,  ankle, 
akte,  etc.,  <  AS.  Xht,  pi.  aVtta  (=  OHO.  tht  = 
Ooth.  aihte,  property,  =  Icel.  art',  family),  with 
formative  -t,  <  dgan  (pret.  dale),  have,  hold, 
own :  see  ought*  and  owe.]  Possession ;  prop- 
erty. 

The  rarest  (ear  in  their  oisjoU. 

Seen,  Qwentin  Dnrward,  I.  vtl. 

aught*  (at,  ieht),  o.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  of  eighth. 

aughtwheret  ( at '  hwar),  orfr.  [<  aughfl,  ode,  + 
where.]   Anywhere.  Caaawr. 

auglte  (&' jit),  n.  [=  F.  augite,  <  L.  augite*.  a 
precious  stone,  <  Or.  *aerlnjf,  <  aiyv,  bright- 
ness, sunlight.]  The  dark-green  to  black  va- 
riety of  pyroxene  characteristic  of  basic  erup- 
tive rocks  like  basalt.  It  differs  from  other  varioUss 
of  pyroxene  in  containing  a  coiniilerstdn  proportion  of 
alumina.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  to  include  thu 
whole  species.   See  syroxene. 

augitlc  (o-iit'lk),  a.  [<  auglte  +  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  auglte ;  resembling  augite,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature  and  characters;  composed  of  or 
containing  augito — Ascitic  porphyry,  a  rock  with 
a  dark -gray  or  greenish  base,  containing  conspicuous  crys- 
tals of  augite  and  Labrador  feldspar. 

anglettet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  aglet. 

augment  I  ag'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  augment,  <  OF. 
atuymcnf  =  Pg.  augmento  =  8|>.  It.  anmento,  < 
L.  augntentunt,  increase,  growth,  (  augerc,  in- 
crease: see  auction.]  If.  Increase;  enlarge- 
ment by  addition ;  augmentation. 

This  augment  of  the  tree.  /.  Walton.  Complete  Antler. 
2.  In  gram.,  an  addition  at  the  beginning  of 
certain  past  indicative  tenses  of  the 
part  of  the  Indo-European 


inother  form,  which  wnmayeaii  th.'^rteTtto^ratat,  uraxor  irtcrei 
mtXmaT*"*  *  ""dwf.  "°tr.  ?*aof.',"?  IL  ^ch'effecH 
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skrll  It  b  always  it* :  In  Greek  It  Is  <*-  (i  )  before  a  conso- 
nant (syllal-ii;  HuianeiitX  Uut  an  Udlltl  vowel  b  length- 
ened (i-,  (tew|H<ral  aiuifii»ntli  The  same  name  Is 
som*4lnies  giren  to  other  |>TcdseJ  inflections!  elemenls, 
as  to  the  fft.  of  (lie  Genniin  perfect  parlklple  OrsbracAt, 
brouirht). 
Another 

present 

In  pathot.,  Uie  period  of  a  fever  between  its 
commencement  and  its  height.  [Rare.] 
augment  (ag-menf),  r.  [<  ME.  awpneafen,  < 
OP.  augmenter,  earlier  aumenter  =  Sip.  aumen- 
tar  =  Pg.  augmentar  —  It.  aumentare,  <  LL. 
augmentare,  increase,  <  h.  augmentum,  an  in- 
crease: see  augment,  ».]  L  trant.  1.  To  in- 
crease; enlarge  in  size  or  extent;  swell:  as,  to 
uttffaicitfan  army  by 
augment*  an  evil. 

Be  It  your  care 
IV.  vj* fulfill  your  heap  of  wealth. 

FUtd>rr  (and  anoth*r\  Cider  Brother,  1. 1 

Tti'v-iyti  forttiDe  chance,  his  eonttaitt  spouse  remalus  *. 
,€u^r«ciir<  mi  joys  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

J'op«,  January  ami  May,  1. 41. 
The  f  fii'-raJ  distress  did  hut  augment  the  piety  and  con- 
firm tlu  (i  TtUudi?  -id  111*;  co.u:hi",h 

Baumft,  niit.  C.  &,  L  284. 

3.  In  grain.,  to  add  an  augment  to. 

Moat  (Oroek)  nrbs  hngtnning  with  a  consonant  atunarat 
the  liiifitirit-:!  in  J  aorut  hy  preAxing  f. 

(Awdain,  Ureck  Oram.,  I  tol. 

3.  In  her.,  to  make  an  honorable  addition  to, 
as  a  coat  of  arms. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  to  the  earl  of  Surrey  to  auynrnt 

Ml  through  the 
.  Urit.,  XI.  'fx 


augnr 

augmentative  ( fgr-nien'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  f=  F. 

augmentatif,  <  LL.  aa  if  saay;mf»f«r«fi«,  <aug- 
mentare,  pp.  augmentatus:  see  augment,  r.] 
I.  a.  1.  Ilaving  the  quality  or  power  of  aug- 
menting.—2.  In  gram.,  expressing  augmenta- 
tion or  increase  in  the  force  of  the  idea  con- 


ed both  to  words  and  to 
l  this. 

U,  n.  A  word  formed  to  express  ; 
intensity  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  I 
which  serves  this  purpose. 

Also  auqmentivt. 
augmentatively  (Ag-men'ta-tlv-W,  adv.  So 
aa  to  augment  or  increase ;  in  the  manner  of  an 
amrment. 

augment"*  (ag-men't*r),  m.  One  who  or  that 
which  augments. 

augmentivo  (ig-mcn'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  aug 
went  +  -rue.]    name  as  augmtmtatire. 

augraentlesi  (ag'ment-les),  a.  [<  augment  + 
-tea*.]    Without  an  augment     Jnier,  Jour. 

Philol.,  VI.  276. 

augoert.  augre*,  «.  Olatolet*'  Mpolliinrs  of  «m//<t. 
au  gratin  (o  gra-un'].   [F.]   With  the  burnt 
part:  done  brown. 

augrimt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  algoritnu 
augrim-irtonest,  »•      Sumt-*  u.ied  aa  counters 
tu  Hrithmetical  calenlationa,  some  standing  (or 


his  arms  with  a  demMkin, 
iuo-jUi  w;tti  Jin  ikrrni. 


Aucmentcd  tnt-orval,  ih'tinitnml.  Augmented  »ur- 
faco,  i  term  first  used  by  Raaklno  to  denote  an  Immersed 
or  wetted  surface  sufltdcnUy  greater  than  the  actnal  stir- 
faco  of  a  vossel  to  aire,  when  substituted  for  the  actnal 
quantity  In  catimsiions  of  the  tpeed  of  a  Teasel,  results 
which  conform  to  the  actual  perforniance. 

II.  intrant.  To  btcome  greater  in  size, 
amount,  degree,  etc- ;  increase ;  grow  larger. 

The  winds  redouble  and  the  streams  augment. 

Drtrdn,  tr.  of  Vlrgll  s  timrglra,  t  440. 

i  her  comlorts  fled. 
OraMw.  Tsles  of  the  HsJL 

augmentable  (ag-men'ta-bl),  it.  (<  augment 
+  •able.]  Capable  of  being  augmented  or  in- 
creased. 

augmentation  (sK-mea-ta'shon),  ».  [<  ML. 
ottj/incnfatM)(n-),  <  LL.  <i ugmen tare,  pp.  augmen- 
tatus, augment :  see  au^wenf,  r.]  1.  The  act 
of  Increasing  or  making  larpar  by  addition,  ex- 
pansion, or  dilatation ;  the  art  of  addiug  to  or 
enlarging;  tho  state  or  condition  of  being  made 
larger. 

Baron,  holding  that  this  method  was  Insufficient  and 
futile  for  the  augmentation  at  real  and  useful  knowledge, 
putdlsbcd  his  Norum  t>rganun. 

Wheurtl,  Huw.  Org.  Renoeatum,  Pret 

9.  That  by  which  anything  is  augmented ;  an 
addition:  as,  tho  augmentation  amounted  to 
$500  a  year. 

He  docs  smile  his  face  Into  more  Unto  than  an  to  the 
new  rasp  with  the  auinnentiUien  of  the  Indies. 

S*u*..  T.  N..  III.  tv 

Specifically— 8.  In  mutHe,  where  mnch  repe- 
tition and  imitation  of  themes  is  required,  the 
modification  of  a  theme 
or  subject  by  ayatentati- 
cally  increasing  the  origi- 
nal timo-valuo  of  all  its 
notes. — 4.  In  her.,  an  ad- 
ditional chiirge  to  a  coat- 
armor,  granted  as  a  mark 
of  honor  to  an  artniger. 
It  is  horn*  on  on  ordinary  or 
sulmrdinsry  in  Mich  a  way  aa 
hi  be  evidently  mi  addition  to 
the  paternal  iwat,  and  In  sn- 
.  „  .    dent  times  *u  more  rarely 

1,4.™*  Z^aF^nut  r-1 "  »  "MMJ*  v,"1*  '^5 
ib»  (Tutei  v,  him. «»..  .<«  Ing"  on  the  flelit.  Also  called 
lmet*uu***m  of  t:*rt+**\  adtlitun. 

p*.  BoautK.  -rt«.id-  6  In  pathol.,  same  aa 
auvymcnf,  3.  Aujctueuta- 
tlon  Court,  in  England,  a  court  e«tatiltsh*d  Ry  Henry 
VIII.  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  crown  by  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries.  It  wss  dlasulved  nil  the  sccemion 
of  Queen  Mery.  -  By  augniectaUon,  In  Kiialand.a  phrsse 
formerly  used  in  the  army  |ienniotlon  lists  to  signify  that 
an  oflker's  appolnUiient  hsd  been  onnferreil  by  the  crea- 
tl«in  of  a  new  pstent,  not  by  Uie  piu-clnue  of  an  old  one-.— 
Ptpcpis  of  aujrmcnutioa,  In  Aroilaiid,  a  process  in  the 
tetlld  ixiurt,  rsSed  by  the  lullilnti  r  of  a  psrish  ssntnst  the 
UtuUr  ami  h«<riti*s,  for  thu  purpose  of  obtaining  an  aug- 
reiintatlon  of  his  stipend. 

augmentationer  (ag-men-ta'shon-er),  n.  An 
cdneer  belonging  to  the  Augmentation  Court 
(which  soe,  under  augmentation). 


lovei:  lilrv  ipurt. 

Chaueer,  Miller  •  Talc. 

Augsburg  Confession.   See  ot>n/o»*i«sj. 
augur  ■ :  a'ger),  a.  [<  ME.  augur,  <  L.  augur,  ear- 
lier auger,  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  <  am,  a 

I  (cf.  at 


bird  (cf.  au-tpex  and  an-eabofcon),  +  -gur,  <^.-- 
nected  with  aarrire,  talk,  chatter.]  1.  Among 
the  ancient  Komans,  a  functionary  whose  duty 
it  was  to  observe  and  to  Interpret,  according  to 
traditional  rules,  the 


auspides,  or  reputed 
natuml  Hgns concern- 
ing  fittttro  events. 

These  auspices  were  stud- 
lod,  wltharliedccrenkontsl, 
in  the  foUowing  clssses  of 
plienomena :  (1)  slgtas  froni 
the  heavens,  tncluiUng 
thunder  and  lightning,  and 
other  meteorological  mani- 
festations; (2)  sign*  from 
tho  direction  of  flight  or 
the  1 11  sous  cries  of  Mrds ; 
(3)  signs  from  the  manner 
of  eating  of  domestic  hens 
kept  for  thst  purpose ;  (4) 
signs  frum  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  animsb) ; 
ta}  evil  omens  from  various 
fortuitous  incidents,  such 
aa  the  full  of  any  object, 
the  gnawing  of  a  nwuw, 
the  creaking  of  a  chair, 


nil 


hL*  ' 


•In 


I.I' 


when  these  were  about  to  begin.  The  ofllcisl  or  tHiliUc 
augurs,  who  constituted  a  college,  probably  founded  by 
Numa.  were  ortglikslly  three  In  number.  Ify  Uie  time  of 
Taripun  they  had  been  Increased  to  sis.  After  300  a  C 
the  number  became  nine,  of  whom  five  must  he  pleneisna 
itulla  made  the  tmtnber  fifteen ;  Julins  t'awar,  ststeen,  not 
hiclmllng  his  own  official  membership  in  bis  character  of 
perpetusj  chief  priest  and  dlctatur-.  ami  towsnl  the  close 
of  (be  empire  Uie  number  wa»  still  further  increased. 
The  augurs  wore  the  sacerdotal  pnrVxta.  or  toga  with  a 
tcuad  purple  border,  and  their  ditdttietlve  emblem  was 
the  curved  rod  called  Uie  luiitu.  with  whleh 
out  the  lliulu  of  the  Uunplum  or  houndary  ■ 
the  omens  with  which  the)'  hail  to  do  were  to  be  observed, 
before  any  public  business  or  ceremony  was  undertaken 
the  augurs  decided  whether  Ihc  auspices  were  propitious, 
or  w  hether  unfavorable  omens  demanded  interruption  or 
delay ;  they  conducted  the  inauguration  or  eaauguratlon 
of  priests,  temples,  and  place*,  such  a*  new  settlements, 
tuicj  flinl  Uie  times  of  movable  festivals.  In  the  engrav- 
ing, tho  ftgnre  holds  the  lltuus  In  his  right  hand,  while 
one  of  the  sacred  fowls  appears  at  his  foet 
Hence  —  3.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell  future 
events  by  omens;  a  soothsayer;  a  prophet; 
one  who  bodes,  forebodes,  or  portends. 
Awmr  of  III.  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse  or  boding  wand. 

Dryien.  Iliad,  L 

augur  (ft'ger),  r.  [=  F.  augurer  aa  Bp.  Pg.  au- 
gurar=  It.  augurarr,  <  L.  augurari;  from  the 
imtin.]  I.  trait*.  1.  To  prognosticate  from 
aigns,  omens,  or  indication* ;  predict;  antici- 
pate :  with  a  personal  subject. 

I  did  aoirur  all  this  to  him  beforehand. 

17.  Jaumu.  i'oetastrr,  t  1. 

I  auirur  nverythlng  from  the  approbation  the  proposal 
has  met  with-  Sir  J,  HeretheL 

8.  To  betoken ;  forebode:  with  a  non-personal 
Or  impersonal  subject. 

,*o">th  was  tu>  prophecy  of  fear ; 
BelUivo  ll  when  It  atorort  cheer. 

Seatt,  L  of  the  L,  ' 


llore  now  I  speak  to  you  my  masters,  tnlnlers,  augmm.  '    '  '    '  ' 

tianen.  Utiimer,  Sd  oenuon  Del.  Edw.  VlTlMC.    -8TTL 1.  To  portend,  presage,  foreshadow.  Iw  ominous  of. 
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augur 

U,  intra**.  1.  To  conjecture  from  signs  or 


Kent,  and  rny  a*/niriwj  hope, 
to  tli*  fulL    SluU. ,  A.  and  C,  U. 


My  power,  a 
Says  U  will  CO 

2.  To  bo  a  sign ;  bode:  with  veil  or  Of. 

It  (itt?u/»  iff  tor  ui  undertaking  ...  to  find  such  dis- 
sensions to  headquarters.  V.  BeUhain,  Hist  Ens. 

augural  (a'gn-ral),  n.  [<  I».  auguralif,  pertain- 
ing to  an  augur,  <  augur,  augur.]  Pertaining 
to  an  augur,  or  to  the  duties  or  profession  of  an 
augur;  of  or  pertaining  to  divination ;  ominotu: 
a*.  '  portents  augural,"  Coxeper, 

augurat»if  <a*gY-rit),  *•  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
auguratrtl,  ppr.  nuc/ir  rati*//.  [<  L.  atigurdtii*, 
pp.  of  utojurun,  augur:  see  augur,  v.,  and  -ut/  2.J 
To  conjecture  or  lorcteil  by  augury;  predict; 
act  as  an  augur. 

I  itwisra/ieif  truly  the  tmitrorernent  they  would  receive 
this  way.  H"s|r»sirfim,  To  HuKl.  UttCrS.  rtl. 

angnratO*  (n'gu-riU)r  n.  [<  L.  auguratun,  the 
office  of  augur,  <  augur:  see  augur,  n.,  and 
-afeS.]    The  office  of  augur ;  augurshtp. 

augurationt  (a-gu-ra'ahou),  n.  [<  !«.  augura- 
Uo{n-),  <  niP7vran,  pp.  nuguratu*,  augur:  see 
aw/ur,  r.]  The  practice  of  augury,  or  the  fore- 
telling of  events  by  signs  or  omens:  as,  •'  tri- 
pudiarv  augura  Horn,"  Sir  /.  Hrwene,  Vulg. 
Err.,  i.  11. 

augure'l,  «.  [For  'auger,  for  'algerc,  appar.  < 
D.  aalgeer,  aalgrr,  tiger,  <  aal  (=  IX  trl)  +  -r/rr 
(=  AS.  gar),  a  spear:  see  gar*,  gore'*.]  An 
eel-spear. 

auguxe-t,  ».  [Also  otoyiir,  <  OK.  augure,  <  L. 
OKfigrium  :  see  augury?]  Augury. 

augurert  (A'geT-er),  a.   An  augur.  Shak. 

auguriaJ  (tV-gu'ri-al).  <i.  [<  L.  augurialu.  col- 
lateral form  of  rtkjjura/w:  soo  OK^Krui.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  augura  or  augury;  augural. 

As  tor  the  divination  or  docuton  trorn  the  stalf,  It  is  an 
aujvriat  tvllc.  sir  T.  Itrvtrw,  Vulg.  Krr. 

auguriamt  (a'ger-iam),  a.  [<  augur  +  -ism.) 
Augury. 

auguristt  (u'g*r-i»t),  «.  [<  augur  +  -ut.  Cf. 
augurisf.]    An  augur. 

augurizet  (a'ger-iz),  r.  t.  or  •'.  [<  augur  +  -tjc.) 
,To  augur ;  act  as  un  augur. 
augurottBt  (a'gSr-un),  a.     [<  augur  +  -out.] 
Predicting;  foretelliug;  foreboding. 

Presaging  In  their  hoarta. 

CAoA-iitan,  lltail.  xriU. 

augursilp  (i'g*r-«liip),  ».  [<  ««^r  +  -*Mp.] 
The  office  or  period  of  office  of  an  augur, 
augury  (a'gu-ri),  n. ;  pi.  augurkt  (-rir.).  [<  ME. 
augury,  <  OP.  augari*  (ME.  also  augure,  <  OF. 
augure)  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  augurio,  <  L.  augunum, 
divination,  prognostication,  omen,  <  augur,  an- 
>  augur,  n.J  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
;  event*  by  sign*  or  omens. 

rw  by  asiyury  divine. 

£vVf .  I'-adenus  ami  Vanessa, 
areptra  of  Ithaca  wire  to  be  disposed 
will  i»f  Jove.  aignlAcil  bv  fciimt  omoit. 

oi»,Vorii,  IV.  i.ri. 


bj  objm/v,  by  the 


I  ui  Jove.  aiinilftiHl  tiy  fciimt  uiwn, 

2.  That  which  forebodes ;  thut  from  which  a 
prediction  is  drawn ;  an  omen  or  significant 


•its  of  u  inter  thence  &lic  drew. 

Dryitm,  Hind  and  ranUirr,  111.  til. 
I  hall  thb  inunliance  of  ■enllment  .  .  .  ii»  an  animry 
that  .  .  .  tlw  nrwv  ami  frtrixlahlpwhkli  now  eiut  be 
twe»n  the  two  natloiu  will  Imi  .  .  .  jK'rprtiiaL 

EiiKiifii.  in  Hujmoud,  p. 

3.  Figuratively,  indication;  presage;  promise. 

lilt  dlllitelK"  at  school  .  .  .  gav.i  m^uru  of  hit  fiitmi; 
arcotfiplUbiuenlA.  Siumnrr,  John  I'iekerinie. 

-Byn.  Portrnl.  .Sirn,  *t«.  Swrnwen. 
august1  (a-gust'),  a.  [=  F.  ui.yioi//'  =  Sp.  pg. 
It.  auguatri,  <  U  ««;/iMfirji,  venerable,  worthy  of 
honor  (assumed  as  a  title  by  Octavius  Ciesar 
aud  his  successors),  perhaps  orig.  'consecrated 
by  augury,'  <  u«i<7Mr,  augur  (cf.  rofcuut,  <  I.,  rn- 
robur)-,  but  usually  associated  with 
augrrr,  iticrvase,  extol:  see  <t«rfios.]  1.  In- 
spiring reverence  and  admir:<1  ion ;  majestic, 
Mileuinly  grand  or  stately;  sublime;  maguift- 
cent;  imp.  imii e. 

Tlu  i.-  U  .m  .»rth  a  yrt  nuwtrr  thing. 
Vtiu  J  thLiiLrh  it  be.  tliua  pHrllanicnt  or  kliifr 

ITtrVr. 

Itiat  in  riul  f»ce  uf  TraUl.      If  kiltirr.  f.vv     Kl««  tl"ll, 
Tli)«  wbi  n^i  f^ti'tuive  an<l  maunlQietil  itrurtore.  the 
creation  of  Hie  a  own  t^CMItfjc  yet  irw?wW  Bwlr. 

h*.  rale«,  1.  KS>. 

2.  Venerable:  wurshipful;  eminent.  =8vn. 

ly        («»■»'  h.  i(t  ,ft.-l,  tiwltil,  ]m;M«iiii£. 

August-  iii'^jiiiit ).  m.  [<  MK.  .lugunl,  Jugtl,  also 
Junl.  after  Ol".  .Iniisf,  mod.  F.  .loiif  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  ,-lr/<i>("  =  l».  .4M<tM«f«.«  =  <i.  Dan.  August  =  Sw. 
.lii./«Afi  =  Kuhs.  Ji'j/nsfii  —  Ur.  Ai)oi<rrer,  <  L. 
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Augu*tut  (sc.  meiijw.  month),  August :  so  named 
by  the  emperor  Augustus  C'wsar(»or  augutfl)  in 
bis  own  honor,  following  ihe  example  of  Julius 
Ctesar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  preceding 
month,  July.  The  earlier  name  of  August  was 
SextiliH  (<  iicxf**  =  E.  sij-fA,  it  being  the  sixth 
month  in  the  old  calendar).]  The  eighth  month 
of  the  year,  containing  thirty-one  days,  reckon- 
ed the  first  month  of  autumn  in  Great  HriUiin, 
but  the  last  of  summer  in  tho  United  Slates. 
See  month. 

august2  (u'ipisl),  f.  f.  [=  F.  ffl»«lfer,  ripen,  = 
S|>.  agogUtr,  be  parched,  dial,  plow  land  in 
August,  pasture  cattle  on  stubble  in  sum- 
mer (see  agimtudeni ) ;  from  Autfuxft,  n.]  If. 
To  make  brown  or  sunburnt.  Krelun. —  2.  To 
ripen;  bring  to  fruition.  [Poetical.] 

He  for  .  .  ,  .l«ar  nation,  tolled, 
.Uid  au-jiu<rt  loan  *  lnjiTrnlj  liopea. 

Baton.  My.lic.  L  ii.  (.V.  B.  J>.) 

augUflta(a-gus'tJi),  n.  [See  ON^wf1.]  A  name 
given  iu  Central  "America  to  a  valuable  timber- 
tree,  tho  botanical  relations  of  which  aro  un- 
known. 

augustal  (A-g«s't«l ),  ft.  [<  L.  AuguAtati'.  relat- 
ing to  AuguHtus,  the  title  assumed  by  the  cm- 
i>erors,  <  augustu*,  vi'iiernble :  seen «;/«*''.]  1. 
Under  the  ancient  Komun  empire:  (a)  A  priest 
of  the  lares  at  the  cross-roads,  an  office  first 
established  by  Augustus,  (b)  A  priest  of  n 
college  or  brotherhood  (sodnltn  Augu»talre)  of 
members  of  the  imperial  house  and  some  other 
IK-rsons  of  high  rank,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  the  religious  riteB  of  the  Julian  fam- 
ily: instituted  by  Tiberius,  (c)  A  member  of  A 
private  college  or  corporat  ion,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  Home  and  throughout  the  prov- 
inces, formed  to  do  reverence,  by  religious 
ceremonies  and  otherwise,  to  too  memory  of 
Augustus,  and,  nt  a  later  date,  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  reigning  emperor  also.  The  oflk-e 
of  imKilatal  lvalue  TivTL-ditarv,  ami  carried  with  It  the 
aiacjianteat  of  certain  pnlttfc  due*,  and  the  giving  to  the 
public  »l  fltattil  feasts  anil  show*.  The  attgtiaOMe  won*  dl»- 
niKllte  omAiivolit*,  ll:ul  pliu>-a  of  hon.ir  in  the  thealerv 
and  ciijoye-l  other  prlviUsea.  (,f)  1'nder  the  early 
empire,  a  general  name  for  subaltern  officers 
of  the  legion. — 2.  Tho  name  of  an  Italian  gold 

c  ill,  weigh- 
ing from  'M 
to  40  grains, 
issued  in 
he  thirteenth 
century  by 
tho  emperor 
Frederick  II. 
ns  king  of  Si- 
cily. It  bears 
a  resemblance  to  gold  coins  of  the  ancient  Ilo- 
man  empire. 

augUHtalis  (a-gus-ta'lis),  n.;  pi.  auguttahx 
(-lex).   Hatoe  ns  augustal.  2. 

Augustan  (a-gus'tan),  a.  [<  L.  .4«<7i«sf/r»iK«. 
pertaining  to  Juguetu*,  or  to  cities  named 
Augruta:  see  August*.]  1.  Pertaining  to  tbe 
Emperor  Augustus  (31  u.  c.  to  A.  v.  14) :  as, 
the  .tu<7«*fon  ago.  The  Auywitan  ago  wai  tlx  niort 

1.  nlllaiu  jierl  iil  In  Roman  literature;  heneo  Um  uliratt 
lias  be»n  iiHilled  ty  aaalogy  lu  bloOUr  twrtodt  ill  Ihe  lit- 
eniry  bhtory  of  otl^r  ...unlrti  «.  Thus  the  ri  lgn  of  I<nuL 
XIV.  ha>  In  en  tnlle.l  the  ^«.r«/ra»  age  of  French  lltera 
tare,  while  thai  of  tturen  Annu  liaa  rrtei»ed  Oils  dislhie- 
lion  in  Fogll^li. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  town  Augusta  Vindelico- 
runi,  now  Aug«burg,  in  Bnvnrin:  a.*,  the  .fn- 
giutau  t  'onfessloii,  commonly  called  the  Augs- 
Inirit  Coufcssion.    See  cnu/ciwinn. 

Augustin,  Augustine  {n-gus'lin  or  il'gus-tin), 
«.  [<  L.  Aui/utrtinun.  a  proper  name,  <  -fnrjux- 
(«*,  name  of  Hotnan  emperors:  see  August-. 
The  name  Auxlin  is  a  contnK'tion  of  .firrriuj/iN.] 
A  name  formerly  given  lo  a  member  of  one  of 
the  momndie  ffalenuties  following  the  rule 

of  St.  Augustine.   Seo  Jwrjujtfiitirin  Augus'.^i'' 

dltrputatloil-  a  .li».|Mitatloa  fonnrrly  bel.1  at  Oxford  on 
Ihe  fttii.t  1 1[  St.  Alljustioe. 

AugUBtinian  (a-iruH-tin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  I.. 
.■ho/inifmii.S  Augustine.]  "  1.  a,  Kelnting  or 
pertaining  to  St.  Augustine  or  bis  do<'tnnes.  or 
to  the  onb  rof  monks  following  his  rule. 

II.  >'.  1.  A  inr-inber  of  one  of  several  reli- 
gious orders  ileriviug  their  name  and  rule  from 
St.  Augustine.  Th..  r<v»lar  aiu..|i»  ft  >t.  Augustiru-, 
or  Au.tlJl  r«oo:iik,  w.  n-  illtn nllKetl  iritnon  sl  Jtrit.Lin  *•  - .Ti 

after  ll-w,  anil  hioll  sesiil  I'. mlcf ra<  I .  s.  .inc.  Il..ly».~»1. 

ele.  lbe  IwHniOi  '^1  St,  Aii^a>tlne.  or  Au^thi  trUrs,  rum 
Vtn.wii  at  Aiuo.tiiilAiis  (uirii  .>ne  oi  tlie  li>ur  nieioli. nut 
nnli:r»  *4  tlu  II'.iii.ol  «  '»lli"le  rliuTrb  .  (li.v  v»cre  tulbrre'l 
InloMio  I«hIv  Irn'il  ••  i.  i.il  < -I  «ri  .■:CI..ii«  In  1 1 itil.l.ll.  .,1 
III.-  tlilrleeot)i  ^-riitiir>  A  r«  funnel  ItralK-li  of  thl*  order  l» 
known  ai  lbei«r</^t»i  Jo4ru*Orua>o.    There  have  alt" 


atilaointtiid 

been  various  rviigrvvatlohs  uf  nana  called  tr}  this  liania; 
and  mnny  irtlwra  follow  Uie  rule  of  Aiiguatiisc,  as  the 
lloapiul  Staters  of  the  lluh't  lrleil  In  rrance.  Canndii.  Ac. 
2.  In  then!.,  one  who  adopts  the  views  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, especially  bis  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  irresistible  grace.  See/Trace. — 3.  One 
of  a  Beet  of  the  sixteenth  contury,  which  main- 
tained that  the  gates  of  heaven  will  not  be  open 
till  the  general  rejuireetion. 
August inianism  (a-gus-tin'i-an-ijrra),  ».  [< 
Auyu»tintan  +  -t>at.]  1.  Tho  doctriues  of  St. 
Augustine. — 2.  The  rules  and  practice  of  tho 
August  iainns. 

auguftly  (a-gnst'li),  odr.  In  an  august  man- 
ner; majestically. 

angustness  (B-gin-t 'new),  >i.  The  quality  of 
being  auiriitd ;  dignity  of  mien;  grandeur; 
magnificence. 

He  was  daunted  at  III*  nsoru-Outai  of  aneh  «n  aaariobly. 


auk1  (ak),  n.  [Also  written  atck,  E.  dial,  alt,  < 
lcel.nrto,  dft it  =  Sw.  alhi  =  Dan.  alt;  >  NL.  At- 
en,  q.  v.]  A  diving  binl  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Altitun  aud  the  order  Fygoimdcs,  character- 
ized by  having  3  toes,  webbed  feet,  and  short 
wings  and  tail.  Originally  the  name  was  sp.Tlfks.ny 
apphrsl  to  the  great  auk.  or  garefuwl,  AUa  imprrtNi'-f.  whhlt 
beauiH'  estinet  alioot  1*44.  Ikitalito  aft  tlie  Urgcst  hint  of 
the  family  and  the  only  one  deprived  of  the  povn-r  of  flight 
by  n-aaon  of  the  snialusesa  of  its  wtrsgs.  though  tliese  were 
as  perfectly  formed  as  In  ollirr  birds.    It  was  i ' 


Inches  long,  ttie  h  iigth  uf  the  wing  bring  only  almut  II 
Invtle*.    lUeiilorwasdark-liryiwn  above  ami  unite Iwluw. 


with  a  large  white  aiiot  before  the  eye.  It  ub 
l«itli  ruasta  of  the  North  Atlantic,  nearly  or  nulle  lo  tlso 
arctk-  t'lit'k-,  and  aosith  on  the  Anicrb-au  Mile  to  Jlassn 
ctlUM  tlx.  The  naroe  came  to  be  also  specihi-all)  applied 
t»i  tlie  raior  billed  auk,  Atca  or  f*fiiiniiN«i  funsri.  a  sliol- 
lur  but  much  smaller  st^vtes.  aUuit  IS  luetic*  lonst.  with 
a  atiJto  line  Insk-ail  of  a  spot  before  the  eye;  and  anally, 
as  a  book  nanic.  it  was  made  synonymous  with  Atcidtr. 
seversl  North  Pacific  species  still  bear  the  mime,  as  the 
rliltlocr-rva  auk  (IVniforAiria  Hwoirocrmrul,  the  itrrsteil  auk 
(SiAiiurnyssrAus  crutatfilu*\  etc. ;  but  other  special  nanses 
are  usually  found  for  most  of  tlie  Writs  of  this  futility,  m 
j^i^m,  Miurre,  iu,Urmot.  J«*tkir,  asMtl,  ete.  There  are 
al-,llt  2»  species  belonging  to  tbe  family.  See  .tl.-a,  Jt- 
iof«r. 

auk-i,  a.    Same  as  airl'. 

auklet  (nk'let),  n.  [<  auk  +  dim.  J*t.]  A  lit- 
tle auk.   SpecifkaUy  applied  to  several 


^/«.<<r,  of  the  iwnrm  >?/«mr*irii*r.iu,  ftmfcrui.  and  Ftp- 
r*«rAoiisu*us,  as  llie  crested  nuklet,  .Vi'iilorAjnirAiij  <tm. 
Wtttui;  the  Jieurakeet  aukl<l,  OiwVfa  j.sitMniln.  thn 


Aleutian  auklet.  /•(yrA..eJSBuiiAlM  oiViilleu#. 
aol  (al>,  n.    [E.  dial.,  u 
The  alder. 


of  nWrrl.] 


the  bud  of  the  aul  la  as  liig  as  the  tivut's  eye, 
hut  fish  Is  in  seaaon  In  the  liver  Wye 

/.ocirf  A*wi,  ]*rorcrt>. 

aula  (a'lji),  N. ;  pi.  aulir  (-le).  [L  ,  a  ball,  a 
court,  <  tj'r.  aih'i,  a  ball,  a  court,  oriit.  an  open 
court,  prob.  as  being  oj>en  to  the  air,  <  aijrvn, 
blow:  see  mrl,  «r/ru,  and  anthma  ;  et.ai  ~'{*.  a 
t-i|>e,  flute.]  1.  A  court  or  hall.— 2.  [NL.] 
In  <tM<ff.,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  corresponding  to  the  cavity 
of  the  priinitivo  prosencephalon;  a  tnesal  por- 
tion or  the  common  ventricular  cavity  of.  the 
brain;  in  tho  amphibian  brain,  the  ventricle  of 
the  unpaired  cervbral  rudiment.— 3.  [XI-.]  In 
*i>V/..  the  cavity  of  a  cnloiiv  of  iiifu»oriuna,  aa 
members  of  I'alroi  or  Kudorina.  A.  Hyatt. — 
Aula  Regla  or  Regis  (Royal  »r  Kings  (vnini  n  c.i  it 
«'Slaliii?<heil  t>y  Williillli  lie-  i'iici.iii.  e.r  In  hi-  ■.»u  lidll. 
nil.  ii<--'  tli.-  luiiii.-.  It  was  n>in|i..s^l  i.f  tin  uieit  i.m.^-fs 
of  stnto  ri  sld.-nt  In  the  pulnt  e.  oi  tlie  kind's  justiciars,  atiil 
I  lie  greater  baron*.  It  f'Tlneil  all  lohlsory  lsj.l>"  rollsillled 
1>>  the  kii'gln  111*11*1*  <>f  freut  Impi^tiuice.  Also  called 
Ci.,1.1  Ihyia.    hi  e  ,:slWo.  2. 

Aulacantha  (A-la-ksu'thll).  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 

oi  /.h  .  pipe.  tulM-,  +  .inniflo,  a  spine.]    A  c'-nus 

i.f  r.nliolarluns,  r«pre»«ntiiig  a  (M'culiar  family, 

the  A'\l»int»tt<iila-.    Hurrhl,  IStiO. 
aulacanthtd  (u-)a-kinrthid>,  n.    A  nidiobiristi 

ui  the  iaunly  AulaMnthula. 
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Aulacanthida- 


Aulacanthidas  (a-la-kau'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL„ 
<  .iularantha  +  -i</«r. J  A  family  of  trlnyleans 
or  acantharian  radiularisns,  with  a  aVeleton 


I  am.llvhle.1 


consisting  of  a  superficial  pallium  of  five  tan- 
gential tubes  and  a  number  of  strong  radial 
spicules,  simple  or  branched,  which  pierce  the 
mantle.  They  are  dec|>-4e»  nrvanlMii*,  a 
Ititn  a  ruiintier  of  sellers,  aA  AuiamutKa,  A\ 
.ItiJomri/ti*.  .4tJ,*frie/ruin,  ctr.  Ilactkrt. 

aalac«da  (a'la-kod),  a.  [<  ^N/aroi/tut.]  A  spiny 
ground-rat  of  the  genus  Aulaendun. 
Aulacodns  (fi-la-ko'diu),  a.  [XL,  <  Or.  n."c<,  a 
furrow,  +  Aoo.v-,  tooth.]   1.  A  genu* of  rodents, 

of  the  family 
()ct»iiont\ii<r 
and  subfami- 
ly Erhimyi- 
Hir.  including 
one  African 
aperies,  A, 
ncinilrriauun. 
S  winder's  au- 
lacodc.  the 
grounil-pig.  It 
U  »  law  *"lr- 
r<>wiiig  animal, 
lort  lluilis,  ran,  lUKi 
aini  llfc?  spinet,  awl 


/it*- 


abocit  '2  feet  long,  with  a  itout  nciy, 
tail,  flattened  mil  .-haimeled  lirlall 
triply  exoon-,1  toi-tli. 

2.  A  genua  of  coleopterous  insects. 
*eML;  1S.I2. 
aul*,  ».    Plural  of  ob/h. 

aularian  (a-la'ri-an),  a.  and  if.  [<  ML.  aulari*, 
<  L.  aula,  hall.]    I.  o.  Relating  to  a  hall. 

II.  n.  At  English  universities,  especially  Ox- 
ford, a  member  of  a  hall,  aa  distinguished  from 
a  collegian. 

anlary  (A'la-ri),  <i.    [<  MU  aulari* :  see  aula- 

rrcjn.  ]    Same  as  aularian. 
anlatela  (a-la-te '  1&),  n. ;  pi.  aulalrltr  (de). 

INL.,  irreg.  <  aula  (ace  aula)  +  L.  Wo,  a  web.] 
ii  until.,  the  atrophied  or  membranous  roof  oi 
the  aula.    See  aula,  2. 
aulbet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  alb1. 
auld  (Aid),  o.    [Se.,=  E.  oM,  q.  v.]  Old. 

Tafce  tllilieeiWif  cloak  atH>ut  thee, 

(JiniU'd  |n  si.ii,.  <«liell<),  U.  3. 
Anltl  ntrkto.  »»•*•>*»>,— Aold  lang  lyna.  (,iu/j  =  F-. 

oM;  /oiw  -  R-  /■xit;  «rou.  -  E.  mw.  arc  I  .V  S«,t<h 
phra*e  iletiotinc  daya  i>r  limp*  Ionic  atnee  pa*t,  especially 
happy  iliroa.—  Auld  wivea'  tongues, an  >>W  iinir  of  ttn- 
asp,  /'.mim/im  rr/irtititi.  "Tilt*  tree  u  thu  matter  whrmif 
women  *  toona*  were  made,  u  the  poet*  and  wiine  other* 
re|»<irt,  whl.  ll  *wl«V>»n  eras*  wainfltill.  fcntrit. 

Auldana  (al-da'nill,  n.  An  Australian  red  wine. 

auld  farand,  aold-farrant  (ttld-fa'raml. -rani ), 
a.  [Se.,  <  aultl  +  J'arnud.}  Having  the  ways 
or  thoughts  of  an  old  person;  resembling  an 
old  or  at  least  a  grown-up  person  :  hence,  saga- 
cious ;  wily;  knowing  more  than  was  expected : 
most  frequently  amdicd  to  children.  [Scotch.] 

anlen  (a/len),  a.  [¥..  dial.,  a  reduction  of  «/- 
ilrrn.  Ct.aul.)  Aldern ;  of  alder.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

anletea  (4-10'ler.),  n. ;  pi.  aulrlai  (-ti).  [rtr. 
ac/o-njc,  <  m'/rit;  piny  on  UlfJ  llulc,  <  of'? Of,  a 
flute,  a  pipe,  tube,  <  itt/voi,  blow.  Cf.  aula.]  In 
ancient  Greece,  a  ilutc-player. 

lledirc  him  on  the  right  ttamU  mn  auUtrt. 

Cat.  vf  I'm  in  lint.  .Vu«ruiw,  II.  SB. 

auletic  (a-let'ik),  a.  [<  nulelirwii.  <Gr.  ai/jj- 
riAiK,-,  of  or  fur  the  flute  (cf.  ai'/r/rr^,  a  flute- 


'•] 


(■trl-dezi. 
see  nuh  (ta.]  In 


rdayer),  <  at//rr,  pluy  on  the  flute:  sf*  aule 
Portaiuing  to  instruments  of  the  flute  kind 

It  Ik  true  that  the  not  irnti  al«o  h*tl  hu  ln*tniiiKiiUl 
miulc  M'parale  frtim  iNwtry  ;  hut  wluU*  thin  itt  Dn-lcni 
tlmcn  Iim  !^ti  mrntriB  nion-  an<1  m<>rv  to  t)i»*  rmwn  nt 
iniuiidl  art  U  mm  citiiltiir.t  In  iuiUi|iiH>  to  tin  kitiinrUf  h 
ami  auifti*  noti,L*s.  J,  //tiJ^v,  K»»*y»,  |<-  ,-*.t. 

anletrte  (.i-le'tris),  ».;  «. 

[<ir.  ne>*rp.f.  fern.  of«./VrW 
ancient  *irei»cc,  a  fe- 
male fluti-player. 

In  tilt  cmtre  mi  mi.'rtr,V. 
l.-iklnu  lo  llir  rUht.  |,U>.iii; 

,in  tlw  iluOlrlr  Mull.  , 

Cat.  «j  I'fittt  »»i  llrit. 
I.Viftim,  II.  IS. 

anile  (ii'lik).  «.  ntul  n. 
[<  L.  aulieiit.  <  Or.  <m'/i- 
»•»',  of  the  court,  <  «" 
court:  see  aula.]  L  <i. 
1.  I'ertaiuiiigto  a  royal 
court.  In  ilv*  wi,|  (i.  riiinn 
rmplrr,  til*  V  llllr  r«nmrU  »:ut 
tht?  nvrsi^niil  ri>nncU  of  th,- 
t'ln|>-r'»r,  nnil  one  o(  tlw  two 
•  'Jt«rvni»*  cinirtB  of  the  em 
l-irv  «M'-fl  >Iit|.W  »lll  I 

UIipCAl. 
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fbiillr  roi»U««i  <if  i  pmiitent,  a  rlm  niwIiUjit,  *n<i 
eiichU'cD  cumu-ilon,  iU  af  wbimi  were  I'rutentanu :  Uic 
liliaiilni'HU  •■ite  of  lira  Ultrr  euald  li»l  Iw  Ml  ukle  tj 
the  uthim.  Tlve  Anile  1'i-uiu  il  crtuu'il  t.>  c«Ut  im  the  r>- 
tinctlim  of  the  (Jrnnnn  rrapln>  In  lhCHl.  The  title  it  now 
Klven  l.i  tl»e  l.  oun.:il  of  Mute  of  the  lUiiperur  of  Aualri*. 
At*«,  tiiltml. 

3.  [<  o«/o,  2.]  In  auat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
aula.  HWcr. 

II.  w.  Formerly,  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology,  including  a  harangue  bv  the 
chancellor  uud  n  disputation  upon  a  thesis 
written  and  defended,  by  the  candidate:  so 
called  because  it  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  archbishopric. 

anlical  lu'li-kal).  a.    Same  as  aulie,  1. 

aulicism  (a'li-aiiiu),  n.  [<  uah'c  +  -t#»».]  A 
courtly  phrase  or  expression. 

anlln  (a  tin),  «.  rAlso  written  aWi's,  alien,  al- 
Ihh  ;  accorilingto  Kdmon*ton( Shetland  Gluas.) 
<  Icel.  "  alinn.  a  parasite  "  (cf.  the  specific  name 
yaraintieut),  prop,  one  fed.  being  pp.  of  aln, 
bear,  rionnsh,  feed:  see  <r/i<l  and  all.'}  The 
ari'tie  gull,  .StiTcnmriu*  )mra*ih<-u.*,  also  call- 
ed dirty-alien,  sroiffy-niffi*  or  <iu<iN-*rr)ufy.  and 
tkait-bird.    See  frout>i-aulin  and  Mkait-trird. 

anlln-sconty  (a'lin-skou'ti),  n.  Same  aa  ow/in. 

aullpleXOS  (ft-li-plek'sus),  n.  ;  pi.  auliplrjvji  or 
auhpleruxtx  (-ez).  [NL-,  <  a«i'a,  2,  +  /lif-j-m*.] 
In  auat.,  the  aulie.  portion  of  the  diaplexus: 
that  part  of  the  choroid  plexus  which  is  in  the 
aula.  See  aula,  2.  Wihlrr  and  Hag*,  Atiat. 
Tech.,  p.  473. 

aulmonieret,  ».   See  ouiwrfnicre. 

aulnt,  n.    .S<'e  aunr. 

aulnagcf,  «.    See  alnage. 

aolnajreT),  ».    See.  alnaorr. 

aulopnyte  (a'lij-fit),  n.    [<  Or.  a\}6r„  a  pipe, 
tul«-,  +  fvrw,  a  plant.)    A  plant  living  within 
another,  but  chiefly  for  si 
cully,  as  some  minute  alga; 

Aulopora  (a-lop'o-rii>,  ».  [XL..  <  Or.  n«.ic.  a 
pilM',  +  to,**;,  a  pore.)  A  genusof  fossil  sclero- 
dermatous corals,  of  the  group  Tutmli>*ii,  giving 
name  to  a  family  AuloporUla. 

aulorhynchid  (a-lo-ring'kiil),  ».  A  fish  of  the 
familv  Aulitrhi/M-hula'. 

Auloruynchide  (a-16-ring'ki-de).  ».  pi.  [XL., 
(.  Aubtrhynchu*  +  -id/r.J  A  familv  of  Fiemi- 
branchiate  fishes,  with  an  elongated  subcylin- 
drical  liisly,  elongated  tubiforui  snout,  si4les 
with  rows'of  bony  shields,  and  subthoracic 
ventral  fins  having  a  spino  and  four  rays  each. 

Aulorhynchus  (a-lo-nng'kus),  n.  (Nli.,  <  Gr. 
ui'/or,  a  flute,  pipe,  +  pi]  tm,  snout.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Aulnrhuntkultr. 
A.  ftaridu*'.  the  onlv  known  species,  occurs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Slates. 

Aulosphaera  (ii-lo-sfe'rii),  >i.  [NL,  <  Or.  oi'?of, 
a  pipe.  +  aoa,,in,'  sphere.)  A  genus  of  radio- 
larians,  tvpieal  of  the  familv  AutatpkariiUc. 

Aulosphaarid*  (li-liVsfo'ri-d'e).  n.  pi.  (NU,< 
Aulimpluira  +  -nl":}  A  familv  of  tripylean 
or  acantharlun  radiolarians,  with  a  fenestrated 
shell  compose<l  in  a  ]iecu!iar  fashion  of  hollow 
tubes.  It  is  a  group  of  several  deep-sea  gen- 
era, as  JuoAsyiAfiro,  Anlopklrijmn,  etc.  Harriet. 

Aulostoma  (u-los'to  ruiii,  w.  [NL.  (prop.  fern, 
of  Aultulamun ;  cf.  Autostomwi),  <  Gr.  nr>iir,  a 
pipe,  +  (7Trii<iT,  mouth:  see  aulrln  und  «(««n</.] 
A  g«-niis  of  fishi'S,  typical  of  the  family  Aulo- 
Hlttmtthr.    Ali*o  A  itltynttun Hit. 

Aulostomatidje  (a'lo-sto-mat'i-de),  it.  pi. 
Same  as  AulnstmniiUr.' 

aulostomld  (i»-los'l«»-mld),  it.  A  fish  of  the 
fiimily  AultMtorMtritr. 

Aulostomida  (»-lo-st6*mi-de),  n.  pi.    [XL..  < 
A HloKttiHta  +  -iitir. }    A  familv  of  hemlbmnchi 
lyp.lied  by  the  ' 
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mi*1er  ■  itennil«  rt>HFitltulUih 
ill  li5»,  llk.Mlln.-U  111  Iflil,  It 


with  a  long  compressed  body,  elongaUnl  tubi- 
form  snout,  imbrii'ati^l  ctenoid  scales,  uunu  r- 
ous  dorsal  spines,  and  abdominal  spineless 
ventral  fins.  Several  species  are  known  ill 
inhabitant*  of  tropical  and  warm  sea*.  Also 
Anl<i*tttmatt'la'. 

aulostomidan  (iV-lo-sto'mi-dan),  a.  and  n,  I. 
u.  Pertaining  to  or  baring  the  characters  of  the 
ArtltuttimHhv. 

II.  ».  A  fish  of  the  family  Aultwlnmitla- ;  an 
iiulostomid.    Sir ./.  Itichantsrtn. 

Aulostomus  (u-liis'to-mus),  a.  [XL.,  masc.: 
see  Anlonloma.}    Same  aa  AultaUima. 


aura 

a Uin1  (am),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  elm.  [North. 
Eng.] 

aum-  (Am),  n.    See  aam. 

atlm:,  (am),  it.  A  dialectal  form  of  alum.  [North. 
Eng.] 
atun*,  a.    See  fin, 

aumailt,  «.  and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  ni»W. 

aumbry*,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  ambry. 

aamelett.  ».    ^Vn  obsolete  form  of  onttlet. 

aumener't,  ».    An  obsoleto  fonn  of  almoner1. 

aura6Il©r-t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  almontr'. 

aameryt,  n.    An  obsolete  iorm  of  ambry. 

anmone  (a'mon),  n.  [<  F.  aumdne.  <  OF.  al- 
miuine,  <  LL.  eltvmntyna,  alms:  see  almt  and 
almoin.')  In  (air,  alms.  Tsnun  In  aumona,  •  Wu, 
tire  h>  »hU  li  lsnil*  »!>•  given  In  iilin*  to  Miuie  church  or 
reliffioiw  tuiuM*. 

aum6ni6re,  aulmonleri  (6-m6-nl-ir')(  «.  [F.: 
see  almoner'*.}  A  pouch  or  purse,  often  richly 
embroidered,  carried  at  the  girdle  by  persons 
of  rank  during  the  middle  ages.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  a  bag  or  pouch  similarly  worn  by 
women  at  the  present  day.* 

aumuCO,  n.    See  oniirv'. 

auncclt,  >i.  [Early  mo<l.  E.  also  aneel,  <  SIE. 
auueet,  aunerllc,  aun»elle,  also  a»««rr,  aNiiwr, 

<  AF.  aunerllr,  auntrllr,  appar.  (by  mistaking 
the  initial  /  for  the  article  r,  la)  for  'launrelle, 

<  It.  lancrlla,  a  little  balance,  dim.  of  lane*,  a 
balance,  <  L.  laux,  ace.  laueem,  a  plate,  a  scale 
of  a  balance:  sec  /niter3,  launee-,  and  («/o»r».) 
A  kind  of  balance  for  weighing  anciently  used 
in  England,  apparently  that  variety  of  the 
steelyard  commonly  known  as  the  Danish  steel- 
yard, which  has  a  movable  fulcrum  and  a  fixed 
weight,  the  forefinger  often  serving  aa  the  ful- 
crum. Itwat  very  tuaicilrste,  aisl  whs  therefore  pruhlb- 
lti',1  Ur  KUtnU.  In  many  iisru  of  Knulsisl  the  tenn  ami- 
c/f  icri^Af  U  atill  iiB«'it  toiilirnlfy  weight,  u  ot  im-at,  which 
Iisb  >MH*n  ntinanle.1  by  tile  limn!  witlloilt  Beales. 

aundert,  w.    A  dialectal  form  of  rnirfrm. 

aundlrotnt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  antlirtm. 

aUH8  <<iii),  «.  [F.,  <  OF.  «f«f,  ell:  see  alnayt 
and  ell.}  A  French  cloth-measure,  now  super- 
seded aa  a  standard  measure  by  the  meter. 
'Hie  me  of  theairnr  in, f r\.t\t*.  ,'ourtiU,  or  vtuttU,  C|iia) 
to  II  iurU'nior4*i  Cnsllih  Inrbe*.  e»ljili|iij|e.l  in  IM2,  w a* 
fornliliien  afUir  I  fOft  Th«  i>W  inrasurv  of  tills  nunc  varied 
at  dlif  enrnt  pbfecra ;  at  Kouon  it  mi  the  same  u  the  tUig- 
Itah  ell.  45  Inches:  St  Parts,  4lH  Inches:  at  Lyons,  471 
liK-tt*. ;  at  C»l«l»,  *H  Inches,    rurmerlr  written  aida, 

auaget,  auagelt,  «.  [ME.,  <  OI.  ange,  angel : 
•.ce  anorl.}    Obsolete  forma  of  angel. 

aunt  (ant),  n.  [<  ME.  aunle,  aunt,  <  OF.  ante, 
aunte  (F.  lante)  rz  Pr.  amiia  a  It.  dial,  amida, 
amcta.  <  L.  amita,  aunt ;  cf.  Iccl.  oniwi,  grand- 
mother:  see  outmu1.  For  the  change  of  nit 
lo  nf,  cf.  oaf'.]  1.  The  sister  of  one's  father 
or  mother :  also,  in  address  or  familiar  use, 
the  wife  of  one's  uncle, —  2f.  Formerly  used 
by  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  a  title 
for  the  "sister  university."  .V.  E.  1). —  3t.  An 
old  woman ;  an  old  gossip. 

I  the  aariiiert  tale. 

M.  N.  D.,  II.  1. 

4+.  A  procuress ;  a  loose  woman. 

Slimmer  wings  f'jr  nie  nnil  mv  aunts, 
While  we  lie  UmililiiiK  III  the  h»y 

.VAoi..  W.  T.,  It.  » 

Aunt  BallT.  f«)  In  tUiiilsiul.  s  favorite  icanie  at  race. 
eiHinea  and  fain.  A  woo*leu  head  in  ts-t  on  a  itole.  ami  a 
clay  ulpe  l>  phi.  .  .1  In  the  month  i.r  nofe.  Hie  naiiie  i  on- 
«l»i>  Hi  endeoviirliiii  to  »niHiih  tlit  jupc  hy  throwlnij  «ti 

or  o«l,er  inlaale.  at  It.    (t)  The  hea.\  w  llse.1. 

annt4srt,  n.    The  common  Middle  English  f 

of  adrrnture,  u. 
auntert,  auntret,  r.  i.  and  t.    The  common 

Middle  English  forms  of  adrrnlurr,  r. 

t  wol  arlw  aii.l  «i.»rr<  It  hy  my  lay. 

C*.i«cer,  lleeve'a  TlOe,  L  BP. 

auntio,  «.    See  ornify. 

auntroUBt,  o.     The  commou  Middle  English 

form  of  (i(/irwf«roiis.  I'uauerr. 
aunty,  auntie  (iin'ti),  ».    Fannliar  diminutive 

forms  of  ituwf. 

aura1  (a'rll).  ».  [L.,  a  breeze,  a  breath  of  air, 
the  air,  (  Or.  aii«,  air  in  motion,  n  breeze, 

<  ajrivi/,  breathe,  blow.  Cf.  aula,  and  see  </ir'.] 
1.  A  supposed  influence,  force,  or  imponder- 
able matter  proceeding  from  a  body  and  sur- 
rounding it  as  an  atmosphere;  specifically,  an 
impondernblo  Biilwlance  supposed  to  emanate 
Irom  all  living  things,  to  consist  of  the  subtle 
essence  of  the  individual,  and  to  ln>  a  mean* 
of  manifesting  what  is  called  animal  mag- 
netism, and  bIho  a  medium  for  the  o|s?r«tton 
of  alleged  mesmeric,  clairvoyant,  t  ' 
bulic  jiowers.  Also  calhsl ' 
rnaro.  Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  i 
air ;  character,  etc. 
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H«  [Rrwertlt  appreciated  to  •  geoerona  extent  the 
".  yotuurer  writ*™,  but  failed  to  #ee  hi 
any  of  that  originality  and  Individual 
;  wort  that  will  stand  the  atreae  o( 
r.  Skarp,  U.  «J.  Roaocttl.  p.  34. 
Tin.  prrvinU  aura  which  aurroundrd  him  (tv  Bowie*  | 
In  Kvtal  Intercourse  wa*  nowhere  more,  potcut  than  with 
hla  young  men  in  the  office. 

CAsriee  U.  Whiting,  til  Mcrriam'a  Life  of  Bowles,  II,  «9. 
S.  A  peculiar  sensation  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  air.  See  e/rtfejrfie  aura, 
below.  -  Electric  aura,  a  >uppo»od  electric  llutd  cma 
Dating  from  an  electrified  lK>1y.  and  lormlng  a  *ort  of  at- 
libcre  around  II.    AIhi  railed  tltctric  atmotpK 
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typical  of  the  family  Aurrliida>,  ertaiacterized 
by  having  branched  radial  vessels  and  the  edge 
of  the  disk  fringed  with  small  tentacles.  A.  mi- 
nis la  tho  typc-aneclea,  found  hi  European  sea*,  the  old 
Mutton  tjusitu  of  Liniiwu*.  .«  .aVuMuVfa  ocean  .mi  Hit 
coultof  North  America.  Hi*  niuue  la  ayiii*iyioi»*  with 
Jf/iftua  regarded  aa  a  genu*  ojtd  in  lu  nrott  restricted 
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EplispUC  aura  (aura  epileptic*),  primarily 
•a  of  a  currant  of  air  riatng  truai  some  part  of  tbi 
tho  head.  preceding  au  atlax  k  of  epilepsy  :  in  a  n 
eral  senec.  any  dlaturuanuc.  of  cooithiuaneaa  or  local  luo- 
tor  ayniptoluft  Immediately  preceding  an  epileptic  tnaaiu. 
—  Hysteric  aura,  a  auailar  actuation  preceding  au  at- 
tack nf  hysteria. 

Mm?  (a'ra),  it.  [NL.,  appar.  adapted  (with  ref. 
to  am-alj'from  a  S.  Amur,  native  name.  The 
form  owrowj  in  given  by  Barrere  aa  the  native 
name  in  Guiana.]    An  old  native  name  of  any 
South  American  vulture  excepting  the  condor; 
an  urubu,  txopilotl,  gallinaxo,  turkey-bitr-iard,    containing  the  gem 
or  carrion-crow.  It  was  early  UtlnlxU  In  the  furai  aureola  (4-rc'o-hJ), 
M  ■antrvM,  was  adopted  by  Mnnaraa  aa  Ole  epoclne    (told,  dim.  of 
5  of  has  ViUtur  aura,  and  ia  now  used  aa  the  specific 
t  of  the  turkey  biiaard,  CofArtrU*  aura.    Bee  cut 
r  Oitsarfr*. 

aural1  (a'ral),  a.  [<  L.  tiara  (see  aural)  +  -of.] 
Pertaining  to  the  air  or  to  an  aura. 
aural'-3  (A'ral),  it.  [<  L.  aurU,  =  E.  ear',  +  -af.] 
1.  Relating  to  the  ear:  as,  the  aural  orifice; 
aural  rurrgery. — 2.  Perceived  by  the  ear; 
learned  by  hearing ;  auricular. 

That  sural  acquaintance  with  Latin  phrase*  which  the 
aalearncd  might  |dek  up  from  pulpit  quotations  cult* 
atautly  Interpreted  by  the  preacher,  could  help  ihcia  llttls 
when  tliey  aaw  written  Latin.  CVorj-e  KM.  Komola,  UliL 
auramino  la'ra-mln),  ».  [<  aurum  +  aniinc] 
A  coal-tar  color  used  in  dye  log.  It  la  the  hydro- 
chk.ri.l  ol  U'tra  nM.thy)-dianildo-twiito-p)ienon-ln>ldc.  It 
ytrhU  a  pure  and  tnlliant  yellow  on  wool,  and  alls, 

anrantla  (a-ran'uhi-jl),  n.  [NL.,  <  rtur««Hu«a, 
an  orauge :  see  orange.]  A  coal-tarcolor  used  in 
dyeing.  It  la  the  aconionJam  >a)t  of  heia  nitro  dlpnenyl- 
Mntive-  It  pn*dncca  aliadea  of  oraliav,  tint  la  only  applied 
to  wool  and  »iUc  It  haa  l-reli  Raid  Uiat  this  dye  Haa  poo./n . 
u*u  pn-i»erlrt^,  oocaM»*»lna  alrin-ernpliorjn. 

Aurantiacaa  (a-nm-ti-ii'«A-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
auranlium,  an  orange  (see  orange),  +  -af*tt.\ 
See  /■lajrinifictp. 

aurantiaceoUB  (A-ran-ti-a'aliiua),  a.  [<  NL. 
aurantiacevj> :  aee  above.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Jur«nlHt<Y<r. 

Aurantlea  (a-ran-ti'e-e),  n.pl.    [NL.,  <  o«rnii- 
Uum  (see  orange)  +  -err.]   A  tribe  in  the  natu- 
ral order  Kutiwrtt,  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished 
from  the  n»st  of  the  order  by  their  perfect 
flowrirs  and  by  their  fruit,  a  large  berry  with 
exalbuminoua  seed*.   It  lias  often  bean  classed  as  s  -UlTlfo  /i'ZijzM 
distinct  onler.the  Auraatiamt.  There  sr.:  st.outsd.izei:  aurcoio   ^  re-oi;.  n. 
Iiidlcctious  to  iroTitcsl  Asia,  of  which  the  niu«   reoie),  <  Li.  aurtoui  : 
sre  Ofrus,  yielding  the  onuuis,  ate;  JyaowniS 


In  the  aludy  of  the  annflall  iAurtlin)  w«  ar«  shlc  to  ace 
plainly  tli*  protntnent  ditlcrvncua  bstween  Jelly-Dsbes  sa 
s  gri'Up  snd  polyjia  04  s  group. 

/•of..  Sci.  Mo.,  July.  UfTS.  i>.  31H. 

3.  The  adult  state  of  any  medusa,  or  the  per- 
fected stage  of  a  medusifurut  xouid. 
to  aurelian  (a-re'lyan),  a.  and  ».    [<  aurclia,  1,  + 
"    -mi.]   I.t  a.  In  fafoni.,  like  or  pertaintug  to 
"'   the  aurelia:  as,  the  aurtiian  form  of  an  insect,  "'•^~'v 

IX  ».  An  entomologist  devoted  to  the  study  aturic1  (a  rlk),  a 


anncuiar 

the  empire  till  the  reign  of  Constantine 
I.,  who  substituted  for  it  the  - 

the  time  of  Auguatua  111*  sun.ua  r  ' 
snd  waa  worth  about  16.02.  IU« 
afterward  rtvluced. 

an  revolt  (6  re-vwor').  [F. :  <i»  (see  a«->);  re- 
roir,  <  L.  reridere,  see  again,  <  rr-,  again,  + 
Wrfcrc,  see  t  lit  to  the  reseeing  (inf.  used  as 
n.).l  TTutil  we  meet  again;  good-by  for  Ihe 
present. 

auri-argentlferorjB  (a'ri-ftr-jen-llf'e.rna),  a. 


[<  L. nwruni, gold,  +  argtntum,  silver,  4-  ferrc 
K.  bear* :  see  aarwm  aud  argenli/crotu.)  1 


ing*or  containing  both  gold'and" silver. 

There  are  tonsil  III  the  lower  levela  porkfU  of  auri- 
argenti/mnu  ore.    L.  Ilam&vn.  Met.  Handbook,  p.  lis. 

[<  L.  OMritm,  gold  (see  nurwisi), 

oflepidopterous  insect,  oniy.  ^t^JgS^^SJ^^S^ 

With  the  eiccption  of  a  few  Aurtliam,  aa  the  atadeiite    bi^cat  known  uald  ot  gold, 
of  UpWoptcra  were  then  |IHM)  trrinctL    B-M)i<.  lggl  anrlc"  (a'rik),  a.    (<  rtwrrtl  -f-  ^c.]    Of  or  peT- 

....  i  ,T1j/.    taining  to  the  aura ;  aural.    Bee  auml. 

Aurelndffi  (a-rf-U'i-dc),  n.  pl.    [NI...  <  AureUa,  aurichalc  rj-ri-kalk),  a.   See  oriekatc. 

Hdai.]    A  family  «f  pelagic  Ducoptora,  2^cSjklcltt>  (a-ri-kal'sit).  «.    [<  L.  anrieinl- 

cam  (see  oricaalc)  +  -4f*a.]   A  hydrous  carbon- 
ate  of  copper  and  xlnc  occurring  in  transpar- 
ent verdigris-green  to  aky-blue  needle -shaped 
aee-turtrai.]   1.  In  rep-   crygigj,  ^m  fn  laminated  or  aranular  mssf... 
resentationa    of    the  ^^.,,,1  )t  ridda.  rujd  colored  alloy  ofOTp-Kiin  J 

Deity,  the  Virgin  Mary,    fHK.,    Durante  la  a  vartety  which  *a»  aappoaed  to  be 
sainta,  rnartvrs,  etc.,  a   singular  in  containing  calcium, 
radiance  or  luminous  aurlchalcnm  (a-n-kal'kum),  a.  Seeon'caote. 
cloud  emanating  from  auricle  (a'ri-M),  s.  [<  L.  auricula,  the  external 
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[L.,  fem.  of  airreoiw,  of 
>f  gold,  <  aurum,  gold: 
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are  frfuQencly  confounded, 
though  tecbiucally  quite  dia- 
tlnct.  See  m'n|t>UJ  and  yfeey. 
There   are   aocne  porta 


a.  Alio.  FmKI .  lath 


,VlcCPoeta.p.lU. 

2.    Anything  resem- 
bling an  aureola,  gpe- 
irtrcm..  the  ring  of  light  aeen  around  the 


n  in  total  ecllpaua  of  the  ann.   t6)  la  irarfcrt-..  a  kind 
laeUK     ataduw  csel  4pa«  at 


or  fi 


genera,  Indlcrtioua  to  ironic 
iiunlllar  are  Oinia  yielding  I 
(which  aee);  and  -*j4«,  the Ibel-txee, 


aurate)!  (i'rat),  i.  and  a.  [<  I*  onrora*,  over- 
laid with  gold,  of  gold,  pp.  of  aurare,  overlay 
with  gold,  <  niirwnt,  gold :  see  aurum  and  -afet.J 
L  a-  Uesembling  g<dd;  gold-oolored ;  gilded. 
[Ri.re.] 

II.  <i.  1.  A  kind  of  pear.—  2.  A  combination 

of  auric  acid  with  a  Isaac :  as,  potassium  aural*. 
aurate'-5  (A/rat),  a.   [<  L.  auru,=  E.  carl,  + 

•atr1.    Kquiv.  to  own  (erf,  q.  v.]   Eared;  having 

ears,  aa  tne  scallop-shell. 
aurated1.  aurated2  (a'ri-ted),  a.   8ame  a« 

aarofel,  aurale*. 

Sort  (o-ra' !,  a.    [Heraldic  P.,  =  anrnfe«.]  In 

ier.,  sprinkled  with  drojas  or  spots  of  goM. 

Otherwise  termed  yultt  (for.    See  gutU. 
anreate)  (s,'r^-iU).  a.   [Early  mod.  E.  aureat,  < 

LL.  oiireafaw,  adorned  with  gold,  <  L. 

gulden,  <  awNm,  gold:  see  ourttnt.] 

gilded ;  goldcn-yeUow,  as  a  flower, 
fcoret,  n.   Plunil  of  aarru«. 

auroity  (A-rS'i-ti),  ».    [<  tmre-fmx  +  Wfy.]  The  auroous 
peculiar  properties  of  gold;  goldennesB.  Colt- 
nilae. 

aurelia  I  A-re'lyiO.  ».  [NL.,  <  It.  nurcf.fl,  ehrys- 
"  ,  <  aurelia,  fcin.  of  anrcfio,  golden  (Florio), 
<  I<.  "aureJiM  (only  us  a 
proper  name.  Jwrc'iu*, 
earlier  Aunrliu*,   a  Ko- 
m»n  family),  <  aurum. 
gold:  see  »iuruwi.]   If.  In 
en  fowl.,  the  nvmph,  chrys- 
alis, or  pupa  of  a  lepi- 
dopteroua    insert.  H<'e 
A»r,ti*  »~rtt.         ckrvmlis.—  S.    [d}'.')  A 
r;,  gn^-jxi  cki«.n ;  L.  pn>.  genus  of  pelagic  diseo- 
SS.rita^V.i""'11  pliorous  UudromcdwuK, 


of  halo  aurtuundlng  _ 

bank  or  dew-covered  graaa:  often  obacrved  by 
on  the  upper  aurfa  ...  of  ebntda  AUo  called  a.uforyi. 
3.  In  Rom.  Cath.  theoi.n  higher  reward  added 
to  the  essential  bliss  of  heaven  as  a  recompense 
for  a  special  spiritual  victory  gained  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  attributed:  as,  the  aa- 
reota  of  virgins,  martyrs,  doctors,  etc. 

[<  ME.  aureole  (cf.  F.  au- 
see  aureoUt.  Cf.  oriole.']  A 
luminous  emanation  or  cloud  surrounding  a 
figure  or  an  object ;  an  aureola. 

fair  tlilnea  the  gilded  surwla 
In  which  our  highest  painter;  place 
Some  living  woman 'a  ample  face. 

D.  Q.  ftwrtti,  Jenny. 
And  round  the  grlaly  fighter  •  hair  the  niartyr  a  aureole 
bent !  WhtttUr,  Brawn  of  OesawaUHiila. 

When  the  electric  arc  la  produced  between  car  bona  In 
vacuo  a  beautiful  glow  la  obtained,  the  negative  pole  being 
aumranded  by  a  Wtto  aureole,  and  the  positive  by  a  atrat- 
Ified  pale-blue  light    A.  DanieU,  Prin.  of  Hiyalca,  p.  feJ. 

aureol*  (H'raJ-ol),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aurtoled, 
WT.aurtoling.  [<  aureole,  *.]  To  surround  or 
aivest  with  an  aureole. 

aureolin  (a-rc'9-l'n)'  T<  L.  aurcolus,  dim.  of 
auretw.  golden,  yellow  (see  ourtxnui),  +  -«»a.] 
A  trade-name  for  the  pigment  cobalt  yellow 
(which  aee,  under  yellow). 
aurooain  (ft-ro'o-stu),  [<  L.  aurum,  gold,  + 
eoirin.  ]  A  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  it  |s  s 

chlorinated  Uuoreieein  (will,  h  aeel.  It  d>c"  llgjlt-roae 
ahailca  on  allk.  giving  a  grrenlab  yellow  n  tl.Htloo 

're-us),  <t.  [<  L.  aureus,  of  gold,  gold- 
en,  <  n«ram,'gold:  see  usrain.]  Of  a  golden- 
yellow  color. 

a  area,  «.    Plural  of  aurit,  1. 
aureus  (s/re-us).  a. ;  pi.  aurei  (A).    [I'.,  prop, 
adj.  (sc.  nsirimu*,  coin),  of  gold:  aee  aurcout.] 
A  ltoman 
gold  coin 
equivalent 
to  KW  ses- 
terces or  'ir> 
denarii,  first 
minted  in 
the  first  cen- 

aid*  iaiued 


uf  tht  ong^«>- 1 


..,  the  ear,  dim.  of  trsn>  =  E,  eori,  q.  v.]  1. 
The  pinna  of  the  external  ear ;  that  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  which  projects  from  the  side 
of  the  head.  Sec  pinna,  and  cut  under  ear. 
Also  auricula. — 2.  A  chamber  or  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  into  which  the  blood 
comes  from  the  veins,  and  from  which  it  paaaea 
into  tho  ventricle  or  one  of  the  ventriclea.  In 
tlie  mammalian,  avian,  and  reptilian  heart  there  are  two 
auricles,  the  tight  and  the  left.  The  name  la  sometimes 
used  In  a  more  tpeclal  sense  lo  designate  an  ear  like  por- 
II. m  or  appendage  (appendix  anrlcola;)  of  each  nf  Uiese 
chambers;  th*  remainder  la  then  diattratn:l«lK-1  us.  tlie 
linaa.  The  right  auricle  receive*  venose  blood  from  the 
vena;  cava) ;  the  left  aurlrW  receive*  arterial  blood  from 
the  lungs  tiirough  the  pulmonary  veins.  See  cuta  under 
senrf  and  tuna. 

3.  Something,  or  some  part  of  a  thing,  like  or 
likened  to  an  ear:  variously  applied,  chiefly  in 
botany,  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy. 
HpeciiVcally—  (a)  In  nvtowi.,  sn  appendage  of  the  plant*  of 
certain  insects,  as  bees.  (»)  In  eclilnodenns,  sa  auricula. 
Sec  auricula,  4.  (e)  In  tot.,  an  rar-«har 
iiendag* ;  the  tnlUted  lower  lolw  or 
leave*  of  aome  UrpaHca. 

4.  An  instrument  applied  to  the  ears  to  I 
iu  hearing;  a  kind  of  ear-trumpet. 

auricled  (a'ri-kld),  a.   [<  nsrieO  +  -#<P.] 
ing  ears  or  auricles;  having  appendages  i 
bling  ears ;  in  fcof.,  same  as  <iuricsif<t/e. 

auricomoua  (iV-rik'A-mus),  a.  [<  I<-  a im'cow hs, 
with  golden  hair,  <  aur«ni,  gold,  +  coma,  hair: 
see  aurum  and  wstu5.]  Having  golden  hair; 
yellow-haired. 

a'uricnla  (4-rik'fi-lB),  n. ;  pi.  nnrteate  (-le).  [L., 
the  external  ear,  the  cor:  see  auricle.]  1.  In 
oof.,  a  garden  flower  derived  from  the  yellow 
Primula  Auricula,  found  native  in  " 
Alps,  and  sometimes  en" 
shape  of  its  leaves.  It  ha*  been  . 
turn-a  by  rkirlat*.  who  havo  ancceeded  In  raising  from 
aced  a  great  number  of  beautiful  varieties. 

2.  Same  as  auricle,  1.— 3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In 
cool.,  a  genus  of  phytophagous  or  plant-eating 

fmlmonate  gastropodB,  typical  of 
he  family  Aurieulida.  J.  iutUe 
and  A,  wiirfrr  are  examples.  They 
are  known  as  car-*hrll». — 4.  [NL.  J 
In  echinoderms,  one  of  the  perfo- 
rated processes  into  which  the 
arabtilacral  and  sometimes  the 
interambulacrnl  plates  are  pro- 
duced, and  which  arch  over  the 
interior  ot  the  ambulacra,  as  In 
the  typical  echini,  or  sea-urchins. 
See  cut  under  FrhinoitUa. 
auricular  (*-rlk'u-lilr),  a.  and  ». 
[<  ML.  auricnlari*,"<  L.  asrieaiVi, 
the  ear:  see  naricfe.)  I.  ft.  1.  Per- 
taining to  tho  ear,  or  to  the  auri- 
cle of  tbe  ear;  aural:  aa,  the  auricular  nerve. 
—  2.  Used  in  connection  with  tho  ear:  as,  an 
auricular  tube  (which  see,  below). — 3.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  ear;  privately  confided  to  one's 
ear,  especially  the  ear  of  a  priest :  sa,  otrrteaj- 
fnr  confessiou.—  4.  Recognised  or  perceived 
by  the  car;  audible. 

You  ahall  ...  by  an  anriridar  sisurancc  have  your 
satisfaction.  Snak..  Lear,  L  a 


rmta  Jm*>l. 
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tH.  Coi 
say. 


aartcular 

or  known  by  report ;  hear- 


ind  testimonies. 
Jtoeoa,  Nat,  Hist,,  t  996. 
6.  Known  or  obtained  by  the  sense  of  hearing : 
as,  auricular  evidence. — 7.  Ear-shaped ;  aurio- 
ulate;  auriform:  as,  the  auricular  articulating 
surface  of  the  human  ilium. — 8.  In  ecbino- 
derma,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  aurieulfe :  as,  an 
infernal  auricular  process. — 0.  Pertaining  to 
tbe  auricle  of  the  heart  Anterior  auricular  ar- 
teries, two  or  mare  hraacbee  of  the  tcmpoml  artery  aitp- 
plrttit  tie  external  ear.^  Anterior  auricular  velua, 
email  veins  from  the  external  ear  coiplylna  Into  toe  tetn- 
porml  rein.  -Auric  u  La  r  featbers,  In  ornilh. ,  theipecM 
aetuffeath?™,  uauallyot  pecauer  atrucfurc.  which  overlie 
anil  defend  the  out«r  opeiiing  of  the  ear.-  Auricular  fin  - 
gor,  Hi-  little  Unga :  ao  called  from  thai  fact  that  It  la  mo»t 
eaaliy  InlrudiMcdinto  the  car.  -- Auricular  foramen,  the 
BlouUlof  tha  external  auditory  mealuaof  theear.—  Auric- 
ular nervea,  various  atuall  nerves  ilerWfd  from  the  great 
aauicular,  the  auriculotemporal,  tba  facial.  the  second  cer- 
vical, the  auaall  ur  sometimes  the  large  occipital,  and  the 
Tkfiu  nerw,  which  supply  Uia  Inteaixnieiit  and  other 
parta  of  the  external  car  and  its  vIcInltr-Aurlcular 
point,  in  nut.,  Uia  crater  of  the  auricular  f„raiuen. 
Auricular  radii,  la  rntniom..  radii  drawn  (rum  Uw  pro. 
taction  of  the  auricular  point  on  the  median  plane  to  Uia 
projections  of  oilier  poln'.a  of  the  akulL    See  craniomtlrg 

—  Auricular  tube,  a  n»-  ak  tag-lube,  either  portaMe  for 
ih«  use  of  doaf  fwrsoaa,  or  extending  betweeo  different 
part^ufaimildliig for  the  conveyance  of mr*>*fc''-*  —  Aarlc- 
ular witness,  a  witness  who  relatra  what  he  haa  hrard. 

—  Deep  auricular  artery,  a  auial)  branch  from  (lie  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery,  supplying  the  external  ineatua  of  the 
ear.  Great  auricular  nerve,  tK-  auru-iil.iruii;i4.Tiu«  n 
nerve  arising  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  uervea, 
and  dtetrltiuUd  to  the  external  ear  and  adjacent  parte. 

—  Posterior  auricular  artary.'a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid  artery,  wpplying  parta  in  the  region  of  the  car. 
Posterior  auricular  vein,  a  vein  which  descending  be- 
hind the  pinna  of  the  ear  from  the  aide  of  the  head,  yolita 
Iht-  ^-tternal  Jugular  vein. 

H  n.  1.  pi.  In  ontith.,  the  auricular  feath- 
ers.— 2.  The  auricular  or  little  finger.  See 
auricular  finger,  above, 
auriculares,  a.  Plural  of  ajtrtcuiari*. 
auricularia  (a-rik-u-la'ri-4),  n.  [NL.,  <  atrricu-- 
la,  4,  +  -aria.]  1.  [PI.  attrindaritr  (-6).]  A 
term  applied  to  an  early  stage  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  embryo  of  certain  echinoderma,  as 
>  of  the  genera  HoioMartd,  Synapta,  etc., 
i  it  ia  ciliated.  See  llolothuridea.  [It  is  a 
generic  name  given  by  Mullcr  through  n  rain- 
take  as  to  the  nature  of  these  larva?.'] — 3. 
[cap.]  In  cnacA.,  a  generic  name  variously 
used:  as,  (a)  by  Do  Blainvillo  for  a  genus  of 
acephalous  tnollusks;  (b)  by  Fabricius  for  a 
genua  of  gastropods, 
auricularian  (i-rik-fi-la'ri-an),  a.  [< 
torso  +  -on.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
rla;  cehinopevdlc. 

auricularis  ( li-rik-u-la'ris),  a.:  pi.  auricular** 
(-rea).  [NL. :  see  aarieaior.  ]  The  little  finger. 
See  rturicutar  finger,  under  aarica+dr. 

auricular ly  (a-rik'0-lllr-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  au- 
ricular manner;  specifically,  in  a  secret  man- 
ner; by  whispers. 

These  aill  soon  confess,  and  thai  not  owrtctdarlp,  bat  la 
a  load  and  andibie  voice.   Deny  «/  Christ.  Pitty,  vlL  f  a. 

S.  By  means  of  auricles. 

auriculate,  auriculated  u-rik'ij-lst,  -lA-tnl), 
a.  [<  NL.  aKri<rtUa(nii,  <  L.  auriritia;  see  att- 
ricfc"]  1.  Ear-ahaped;  like  or  likened  to  an 
auricle ;  auriform. — 2.  Having  ears;  provided 
with  ears,  auricles,  or  ear-like  parts:  in  bot., 
said  of  a  leaf  with  a  pair  of  small  blunt  projec- 
tions or  ears  at  the  base  Auriculate  antenue, 

la  tatem.,  antenna  la  wbu-h  •<!«  of  the  haaal  )ntnte  la  ex- 
panded laterally  in  a  concave  plate,  aa  in  certain  aquatic 
leeUea  Auriculate  elytra.  In  mlem.,  elytra  produced 
laterally  at  the  hamerai  aualea  Into  a  free  lobe. 

anriculid  (a-rik'u-lid),  a.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Auriculidir. 

AnriCOlldjB  (4-ri.kQ'li-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Au. 
rieula,  3,  +  -ida-.]  A  family  of  pulmonate  gas- 
tropods with  contractile  U-nlaeles,  eyes  *e«- 
sile  at  the  inner  or  hinder  baaea  of  the  teuta- 
elea,  rugoae  teguments,  and  a  spiral  shell  whose 
partitions  are  generally  absorbed,  and  whose 
columella  is  plicated.  1"h-  family  U  divided  into  auh- 
fanullea  and  many  ecoera.  Sonx-  of  the  apecica  frtMjueJit 
banaa,  generally  wTtliin  tlde-Haiita,  othrra  martin--  and 
wet  wtK>*l».  anil  a  few  (tif  tbe  a>*mi^  OrrjirAiuw)  anrr  alnunt 
exclujtvrly  temtftrlal.    l*ee  cut  ultalrr  l\thui, 

anriculobrogmatlc  (u-rik'O-16-brcg-mat'ik),  a. 
[<  auricula  +  brrifma(l-)  +  -»•.']  In  anal.,  per- 
taining to  the  auricular  point  and  the  bregma. 

Aurtculobrejrmattc  Una,  a  lli>»  drawn  from  the  pro. 
ycctk-in  of  the  auricular  |Kilut*  on  the  iiiedtan  plane  of  the 
akull  to  the  lirecma    See  rrnnioln^fry. 

aaricnlo-orbicalariB  ( a  -  rik '  u  - 16  -  or-blk -n-l  a'  - 

ris),  n.  [NL..,  <  auricula  +  orbicularis.  1  A 
maacle  of  ibv  hedgelioe  eonneeting  the  pinna 
of  the  ear  with  the  orbicularis  panuiculi,  which 
it  antagonizes. 
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ariricTiJoparotide^tl-rik'a-lo-pa-r^tld'S-aai), 
a.  [<  auricula  +  parotid  +  -can.]  Pertaining 
to  the  auricle  of  the  ear  and  the  parotid  gland : 
specifically  applied  to  a  nerve  which  supplies 
those  parti). 

auriculotemporal  (a-rik'u-lo-tem'pA-ral), a. 
[<  auricula  -t*  temporal.]  Pertaining  to  lie  ear 
and  the  temporal  region :  specifically  applied  to 
a  branch  of  th«  inferior  maxillary  nerve  which 
suppliea  the  external  ear  and  adjacent  regions, 
auriculoventriculax  (a-rik'u-16-von-trik'u- 
lilr),  a.  [<  aartcubi  +  rcnlricaJor.]  Pertain- 
ing both  to  the  auricles  and  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart:  as,  the  auHeultKeutrieular  ori- 
fice.  See  out  under  *«arf  Aurlouloventrlcular 

valves.  Soy  win, 
auriferous  (a-rif'e-rus).  a.    [<  L  aurifer,  gold- 
bearing,  <  aurum,  golil,  +  ftm>  -=  K.  bear1.] 
Yielding  or  producing  gold ;  containing 
,  auriferous  quarts ;  auriferous  strata. 


M: 


Whence  many  a  liantlni 


with  mtnee. 
nun/mnu  playa. 
neon,  Hummer,  1. 1 


aurific  (a-rif'lk),  a.  K  L.  aurum,  gold,  + 
facere,  make.]  Capable  of  transmuting  sub- 
stances into  gold ;  gold-making. 

Horn*  oxporunmta  made  with  an  aun*r  powder. 

Southey,  The  Hut-tor,  clxxxvL 

anriflamraa,  auriftamme  (i-ri-flam'S,  A'ri- 
tlam),  n.  [v  ML.  aurijlamma,  lit.  golden  flame, 
<  L.  aurum,  gold,  +ftamma,  flame]  The  an- 
cient royal  banner  of  France,  tie*  orijlammc. 
auriform  f&'ri-fdnn),  a.  [<  L.  auriu,  the  ear, 
+  forma,  form.]  Ear-ahaped ;  having  the  form 
of  the  external  human  ei 
shell. 

aurifriida  (a-ri-fris'i-i),  n. 

gia. 

aurifrlaiate  (a-ri-friz'i-at),  a.   Same  as  auri 


phrugiate. 
aurify  (i'r 


ri-fi),  r.  t.  and  pret.  and  pp.  ouri- 
Jicil,'ppT.  aurifyiua.  [<  L.  duTwiw,  gold,  +  fa- 
cere,  make :  see  -ff.]   Te  turn  into  or  become 

Auriga  (4-ri'irt),  n.  [L-,  a  charioteer :  aa  con- 
stellation, the  Wagoner;  perhaps  <  aurca, 
bridle  (cf.  oretB,  the  bit  of  a  bridle,  <  o*  (or-), 
the  mouth:  see  o«l),  +  agere,  drive;  otlierwiae 
<  "ownaa  (not  found,  suppoaed  to  mean  'a 
horse,'  =  Or.  avpoc,  swift)  +  aaere,  drive:  see 
act,  v.]    1.  A  northern  constellation  contain- 


ing  the  splendid  star  Capella ;  the  Charioteer 
or  Wagoner.  It  1>  aappnaed  to  rrnrnent  a  charioteer 
kneeling  in  bla  vehicle.  He  la  often  rrpreeented  with  a  kW 
on  Ida  left  ahoalder,  tab  belac  donritlcaa  an  ancient  con- 
atellatloa-ftin1^  colncldmt  in  iraaltlon  wttb  the  niarkiteer. 
2.  [L  c]  [NL.]  A  name  of  the  fourth  lobe  of 
thcliver.  [Rare.] 

aurigal  (a-n'gal),  a.  [<  LL.  auriaalif,  <  L. 
aurtga :  see  Auriga.']  Pertaining  to  a  chariot 
or  carriage.    [Bare.  J 

aurtga tion  (A-ri-ga'ahon),  n.  [<  L.  auriga- 
titt(u-),  <  nuri^tirc,  pp.  aurigatw,  be  a  driver,  (. 
auriga,  a  driver :  see  Auriga.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  driving  a  chariot  or  eoach.  [Bare.] 


If  »  man  Indulifea  in  the  tltl™  hat.lt  of  alccpUw,  all 
the  .kill  in  awraMtum  of  A|«dlo  ldm^lf.  w  it),  the  bunea 
id  Aurora  to  execute  hi*  uoticni.  avail  him  nothing, 

/)«  Vtiiinvy.  liig.  Mall  Coai  h. 


aurigeirona  (»-rij'e-nut),  a.    [<  L.  onrant,  gold, 

+  tftrtre,  bear.]  (lold-bcuriug. 
auri^raphy  (u-rig'ra-fl).  a.  [<  ML.  iJttritjrd- 
jiNiVi,  <  aurigrai>hus,  one  who  writes  in  golden 
characters,  <  L.  a«rwwi,  gold,  +  Clr.  ))iA$tiv, 
write.)  The  art  or  practice  of  writing  in 
golden  characters.  Jllounl. 
aurllave  (a'ri-lav),  n.  [<  L.  u«ri«.  the  ear,  + 
lararc,  wash :  see  aurick  and  lave3.]  An  ear- 
brush.  A'.  II.  Knight. 


aurochs 

aurin,  aurin*  (a'rin),  n.  [<  L.  oramai,  gold,  + 
-in*.  J  The  commercial  name  for  impure  rosolie 
acid  (which  see,  under  ratolic),  oue  of  the  coal- 
tar  colors.  In  it»  pore  atate  it  fonnt  rnby-rrd  i-ryaula 
with  a  blue  Suorescenre.  Owing  to  Ita  fugltlvrneaa.  It  la 
•rldoRi  tiaeil  in  dyelnit,  but  It  la  tttll  nard  Lit  prlntinc  call- 
coca  and  wnolcna  ami  for  plfrmenU.  It  prouucea  oraittfv- 
red  colora 

durt'iut  dyea  abadea  more  (ncllnlna  to  oranae  than  coral- 
line. Worta/top  Jimi)ilt,  3d  err. ,  H  if.  _ 

auriphrygia  la-ri-frij'i-ji),  n.  [<  ML  'auriphry- ' 
gia,  aurtfrigia,  also  apelled  aurtfrisia,  auri- 
'frctia,  also  au- 

rifrygivm,  also  jfcs. 
simply  phry- 
gium,  frigium, 
gold  embroid- 
ery, <  L.  aurum 
I'krygium,  lit. 
Phrygian  gold ; 
the  Phrygians 
were  noted  for 
their  skill  in 
embroidering 
with  gold : 
see  aurum 
and  Phrygian, 
From  the  same 
source,  through  the  French,  come  orfray*,  or- 
fray,  orphrty,  q.  v.]  Properly,  gold  embroid- 
ery; ectlet.,  an  ornamental  band  on  various 
vestments;  an  orpbrey:  used  especially  of  the 
orphrey  of  a  miter,  which  ia  a  richly  adorned 
band  around  its  lower  edge.  Also  aurifritia. 
aurlphrygi&te)  (a-ri-frij'i-it),  a.  [<  MI,,  -auri- 
pkrygiatun,  auriphngiatus,  aurifritia  tut,  auri- 
frietahu,  etc.,<  auriphrygia :  see  o«ripAryp«<i.] 
Embroidered  with  gold ;  provided  with  an  auri- 
phrygia.   Also  aur^rxaiatr. 

Nor  wore  he  mitre  here,  preciaua  or  aKriaAryyiixtf. 

South**,  Roderick,  xtlil. 

aurijjigment,  auripigrnontum  (a-ri-pig'mijnt, 
a'ri-pig-men'tum),  n.  [LaMrinf^meNrani,  ^da- 
ram,  gold,  +  p it? wen fw at,  pigment :  see  a«rai« 
and  pigment.  From  tbe  L.,  through  F.,  cornea 
orpimcn  t.  ]   Same  as  orpimeu  t. 

Anils  (a'ns),  n.;  pi.  aurrt  (a'rez).  [L.,  =  E. 
ear1,  q.  v.]  1.  In  zodl.  and  anat.,  an  ear:  the 
outer  ear  or  auricle.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.)  In 
onch.,  a  genus  of  ear-shells 
Haliotu. 

auriscalp  (A'ri-skalp),  n.  [<  aairMcalptain.] 
An  instnimeut  for  cleaning  tbe  ears;  an  ear- 
pick  ;  also,  a  similar  instrument  used  in  surgi- 
cal operations  on  the  car. 

auriscalpinia  (a-ri-skarpi-um),  n. ;  pi.  oari- 
tealpia  (-11 ).  [NL.,  <  L  auru,  =  E.  ear*.  +  icaU 
pert,  scrape,  scratch:  see  scalpel.]  1.  Same 
as  auriscalp. — 2.  leap.]  In  couch.,  a  genus  of 
bivalve  mollusks. 

auriacopo  ;  r«'ri-«k6p),  a.  [<  L.  nuria,  =  E.  earl, 
+  Or.  ovioirri'f,  view,  look  at.]  An  instrument 
for  examining  and  exploring  the  ear. 

auriscopy  (tVria'ty-pi),  a.  [<  L.  auris.  =  E. 
enr',  +  Gr.  -daotrJa,  <  <y«o»riv,  view,  look  at.) 
The  use  of  the  auri  scope. 

Mriatfa'rist),*.  [<L./»ri»,  =  E.cori,  +  -«,<.] 
One  who  treat*  t" 
gist. 

In  England  the  medical  prof eaa Win  b  divided  Into  phy- 
aiciana,  eurejeona,  apotbecarlea,  accwudieara,  orulatxa,  <mi- 
riafa,  drtttlsU 

Sir  (J.  C.  Lewis,  Aothoritv  in  afattcra  of  Oplnloo,  v. 

aurite  (s'rit),  a.    Same  as  aurited. 

auritod  i  i'ri-ledV  a.  [<  L.  ditriras,  -  E.  «ir«/ 
<  aari*  =  E.  earl.  Of.  oarnfetP,]  Tn  bot.  and 
.-oo7.,  eared  ;  auriculate ;  having  lobes  or  ap- 
pendages like  an  ear. 

aurivoroua  (ft-riv'6-rus),  a.  [<  L.  dwrMm.gold, 
+  rorare,  devour.)  Gold-devouritiir.  Ir'utpote. 

aurocephalouB  (a-r<Vsef'a-lus),a.  [<  L.  tiamat, 
gold,  t  Or.  *r4a>4,  heatl.J  In  lool.,  character- 
ized by  a  gold-colored  head. 

aurocha  (a'niks I,  r,.  [0.,  also  a«eroda»f,<  MHO. 
urochx);  <  OHO.  urohto,  <  tir,  a  wild  ox  (=  A8. 
ur  =  Icel.  air ;  cf .  L.  ariM  =  Or.  otjMf ,  from 
Teut.),  +  ohm,  G.  ochse,  t>chs  =  E.  ox;  see  «rox 
and  i/rwjt.]  A  spcrirs  of  wild  o\  or  bulTalo, 
the  boiuiitos  of  Aristotle,  bison  of  Pliny,  the  Eu- 
ropean bison.  Hot  or  Ilison  Irouasus  of  modern 
naturalists.  rht>  nnlntal  wax  «r  ahtiiidani  in  uumy 
part^  tif  (be  i-irfiUnettt Enr.ttH-,  t-j|H-elally  to  the  neuth- 
lairhoutl  of  larve  forcata  The  spread  of  |Kiptilatiun  baa 
nearly  exl^-rtntttaled  it.  and  were  it  not  for  ihe  ]>rolee1iuii 
afforded  by  [he  ettilHTiir  nf  Htlmla  to  a  few  hervia  whU;h 
Inhatilt  th*^  fopmUof  l.trjitianla  atxl  <d  Kulutn  In  tbe  t'au- 
caxua.  It  w»uld  *oon  tieeiime  extincL  Also  called  nnicAa, 
urur,  and,  wn,iitily,  ixurtirn  and  iraror-a.   Hee  uw. 

The  ndatloiiiiltl|ia  of  the  auroras  to  the  American  t.l»m. 
while  very  doae,  do  not  warrant  that  apecxAc  idenUty 


of  the  ear;  an  otolo- 
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which  a>.|uc  author*  have  »AAlint»l  to  «-\Lt,  .  .  .  The 
aufM-ht  I.  rather  luryer ,  with  a  smaller  thorax,  loreer  and 
■trunccr  pelvti,  l.muer  and  thicker  tail,  and  let*  vhuaxj 
fore  |Mirt».  Ou«*.  Ijicye.  Atucr.,  I.  luiz. 

AuTOCOreS  (o-rok'o-rez),  ».  ]A.  [>>'L.,<  L.  «»- 
rn«,  gold,  +  Or.  11  bug.]    Literally,  the 

gold-bug*;  a  group  of  lietcroptorous  hemipter- 
ous  insects,  the  same  an  fjeororrs,  tho  naiuc 
Jurowrr*  being  considered  mom  appropriate 
by  West  wood,  wlui  proposed  it  as  a  substitute. 
Hee  lleoore*. 

AUTOCOTisa  (a'ro-ko-ri'z§),  n.  pi.  [XL.]  Sumo 
as  Jifrixirrrc 

aurocyanide  (a.riMd'n-nld  or  -nld),  «.  [<  L. 
niirum,  gold,  +  K.  rawiinV.]  In  ekrm.,  a  double 
cyanide,  one  of  the  bases  of  which  is  gold:  as, 
potassium  ttun>euttuia*r,  KAu(('N)4. 
aurora  (u-ro'ri),  n.  [L..  the  dawn,  the  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  earlier  *J«*o*n,  —  Ur.  ii,*op  (La- 
conianl,  arar  (.Eolie),  <u-r  (Doric),  >)ijc  (Ionic*, 
r«jc  (Attic).  I  In.  dawn,  goddess  of  dawn  (related 
tn  ai/imr.  to-iuoTTow),  =  Skt.  luAui,  **«A<L»i. 
dawn,  <  burn,  =  Or.  tin  =  L.  urrre,  burn. 

To  the  Hiuni1  source  are  referred  L.  ourNJn.gold, 
auxtir,  south  wind.  Or.  ><'i<k,  the  suit.  K.  nul, 
etc. :  nee  < ait.  ]  1 .  Tho  rising  light  of  t he  morn- 
ing; tho  dawn  of  day,  or  morning  twilight. — 
2.  [ouyi.]  In  Horn,  mutk.,  the  goddess  of  the 
dawn :  called  Eos  by  the  Greeks.  The  u*u 
aentd  her  a.  iImiw  out  .«  the  111 11  eharlol,  L. 
taiKcre  Jru|.|>lfic  uriitle  dew. 


II*  y  »cn 
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4.  In  <yeo/..  appellative  of  the  second  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  D.  Rogerss  fifteen  divisions  of  the 
Paleozoic  strata  in  Pennsylvania.  *«  applied  l.y 
him.  it  Included  all  tbe  division,  ot  the  l*.wer  Silurian 
tielwecu  llw  roladam  laud.tone  ami  the  liudmiu  River 
gronp,  arcnrdliiii  l<>  tin'  »•>»  «vner»lly  adoided  ttowen- 
elaturc  of  the  New  York  licotoju-jd  Surrey, 
aur orally  (a-ro'rul-i),  mix:  1.  A*  the  dawn; 
rwseatcly:  an,  "to  blush  avrorolly,"  brovutui}, 
lied  Cotton  Night-cap,  1.  117. —  2.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  polar  nnrora. 

aurora-Bhell  (i-ro'ra-idicl),  n.    The  ahell  of  the 
UaliotitUr  :  an  ear-sTieil,  sea-ear.  onner,  or  ab- 
nlono  ( whieh  see ).    See  alno  Huliotin. 
auroreaa  (a-ro'r(-Rn),  a,    [<  aurora  +  -en*.] 
i»g  to  or  reHembling  the  dawn. 

At  IrmliT  i')r<lawti  ul  iiwronwn  l*»Tr. 


artHpicious 

,%U3CTllUt0r«bip(a8'kul-t«-tOMllip),  If. 

ruilnlor, :),  +  .-Tup.]    The  offlee  or  or  period  of 


3.  ~Th«  a'tiroru  Iwrealis  or  the  aurora  australis 
(the  polar  light.,). 

TIm>  iiwii-t  |ai>l«li4ii  thwinr  ot  the  aurora  U  that  ort«t. 
nallji  .lut-t.  Fniikliu.  natucb.  thai  It  U  dun  t«  » lei  lrlt  <li>- 
clialvw  In  Itif  limn  all. 
,s*,  P.  TAirui/iM.u.Vu-m.  LrsMiDt  In  Ktrci.  anil  Mac. .  ^4- 

4.  A  roddinh  color  produri-d  by  dyeing  with 
urnotlo.  Aurora  ausurxua,  llif  »»nira  ..f  tlw  w^illi- 
<m  li. ml«|ili.  r.-,  a  |it» 'Ukiihiimui  >lmlUr  u.  Uui  ano.ia  .if 
Hit  ii.irtli,  —  Aurora  borenlla,  «li»  liortol  or  nurtlu-rn 
dawii ;  the  mirtlirm  litlhti  vr  ■in,ainen ;  a  Imtibioiit  tue. 
Iciric  (iht'ivmicmMi  aji|H'arrit|[  ut  nlittit.  U  lUQallv  uutil- 
InU  ItM-lf  l,y  i4fitajiia  of  llffht  aai'i:iiillni;  btwaril  the 
ZL'Dtth  (rum  a  duiky  loir  ,i(  cloiid  14  )iilx>'.  11  ilt^errca 
iiiM.vt-  tliv  h<*rl/on.  »n<l  itn-U'lilnif  iivii*  llir  north  lowapl 
IIm-  ».-»t  Hli'l  i'hmI,  *n>  aa  ifi  Umu  an  ue,  wlUi  tu  itimU  imi  thr 
litfTUuii.  .s«>ii»cUiim>s  It  niipfara  in  ilrtacbril  |4aci<« ;  at  other 
tilnca  It oj*em  allif^L  Ul*  wlotk  tVv.  A»  iht  ^rif;liu«  <•( 
lUht  havv  ti  trvtiinlirti*  iivitltin.  tlwty  arw  t^llr.1  In  muiiy 
j.larm  *'U»i!  m«T7  tlaocrra.  '  Tlhcy  aafume  majiy  ihapri 
and  a  variety  of  ouhin,  fonu  a  unle  red  ur  jrlkiw  l«  a 
di red  vr  Mm  J  cidiir  :  ami  li>  IIm  nvftlHrrn  UlltiKl.a 

■  ,  mtvv  ui  lllumliiatc  the  i-arth  and  thetr  the  rIoodi  <il 
t  wlntirr  nlihl.  Tin-  a|>ucanui<:e  of  tile  aurora  l»> 
.'tattly  nwtnliloi  Uie  flterta  of  nrtllMid  rhTtll- 
ell)  that  thrre  I"  rvi  ry  niwon  to  l»ln  «e  that  iheir  i»iim» 
are  Ulenti.  al.  Wlieii  electrlcilr  liavHa  throuilli  rareflnl 
air  It  e\hl>il(a  a  dilfuanl  himinona  utrvani  Mill,  ti  hat  all 

11  lianu-0  rMic  a|i|K-«nui..-\ «  of  IImi  autioti.  alul  In-ln-i: 

It  l<  lilirlily  uTotiolite  Uiai  thi^  iiAlural  i4ieti.^ut'ii*ni  u  «- 

CAtmneil  Ity  Ihe  jkumiw  uf  elt'ftrli It)  Ihri^ntli  the  ll|'|*;r 

reitl.qm  of  Ihe  fttm"*.i>Vrv,  altl  «h  ut^lef  <  oioIIUmiin  not 

Mi  yet  tintlri-ly  nmk-r«t.M>.l.  The  r(ioi>ivtloi»  of  thr.  au- 
roral dltpLaya  with  di»tilrtianre*  of  the  maynellt'  lir^lle  14 
lluw  rt'iranled  u  an  ruined  fart.  The  aurora  InirvidU 
in  »al<t  to  l*e  triNpurntly  aroonijituikrd  hy  iMitinil,  wht.  li  la 
vulxllaly  deacribt^l  a5  re«enil.llQl!  Ille  ruitliue  of  |ile.-f» 
of  oik  atfattM  vm.-h  oIIh-t.  or  11k*  aoiold  of  wind  aiiahi*.! 
lit.-  flanio  of  it  i-aJi.lh'.  Tlw  f.|ki-.'trum  .if  Urn  anroiu  l<i  \f- 
.  Hilar  Ui  .  ..n^istiui;  of  a  pn^inim-rit  line  in  the  ntv.  110.I1- 
yellow  <citr...i  liii.1!.  whkh  lm«  n.-t  l>*n  i'hnlltled  with 

ai.y  ktHOill  wiWji  :  nip..  .K-otfttorially  a  .Inirit  lint.  In 

Hie  rv.l  an.t  ntune  oilier*  It-SR  pToinlD«-llt  IliVe  lueti  ol- 
>.-TTed.     Aurora  polartf,  jm.Iiit  aitmni:  the  aurora  of 
rilh-T  lh»-  ii.irtUeni     tlw  *-.iiltH'rn  h.'inl*|ilH  re. 
auroral  (u-rn'rali,  <i.   [<  ai<r.n-«  +  -rti.J   1.  Of 
or  [MTtnining  to  lln-  dawn. 

ril  -ie  »li  ud>  .)!.. 'huruea  >.(  ™»'»rnl  (Lllit  to  til.  M  iiilli 
alons  liin.mi  r-.il.t-  ...n.lo.  tinj;  llh.  «  .  ...u.-,  it  i»  (In, until, 

I..  ..,ili.ll(.-  ill.  .  l.-.  trU  eoiidltl  .f  lie  all 

./   /■'.  Onrty.  Sell  (  nlture.  ..III. 

2.  He^oiiitiliiiK  the  dawn  in  color,  bounty,  etc. ; 
hciii-i',  niM'Hto. 

Her  l  ie  vlii  ...ll?-.l«d  with  .11  aurnntl  l.ln.h 

//,.,:!r,U,.,r,  IMK-n  ..f  Kol.  Tin-,,  I.  1M. 

3.  Pertaiiiing  or  relating  to  the  polar  aurom; 
rvwnibliijg  an  unrorii. 


aurorinm  (A-ro'ri-ura).  ».   See  the  extraet. 
.^tlll  awaJttnj-  diacxiTrnr  hy  thj  fortunate  apeetro- 
at^ipiUare  I  lie  unknown  cefeallal  elenienta  avrwivm.vntb 
.  hnraelerlttlc  Hoe  at  &,^70  7,  an.l  Ifrahlllani.  lurlnc  two 
l.iljlit  llnra  at  rsHOT.OS  and  l,OMl.aJ 

Sir  W.  C >««*<».  Addreaa  tu  the  BrlL  Aaaoc,  ISM. 

aurotollurite  (a-rtV-tera-rit),  n.  [<  I*,  auntm. 
gold,  +  XL.  tillurium  +  -»f»»:  see  imrum  and 
Irlluntr.)  An  ore  of  tellurium  containing  gold 
nnd  ailver:  aylvanlte. 

tiUTOUa  (a'rusi),  a.  [<  L.  durvm,  gold,  +  -oun. 
i't.  LL.  aurtwira,  golden.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
gold:  in  dim.,  a  term  upplied  t«  an  oxid  of 
gold  (AujO)  whone  moli«cule  eontuitm  twnnt<im» 
lena  of  oxygon  than  auric  oxid.    Sec  aiirn-l. 

anram  ta'rum),  n.  [L.  (=  Sabine  aumm),  in 
i'ollo4|.  «peeoh  orum  (>  It.  Hp.  oro  =  I*g.  ount  = 
P.  or:  wmi  «H),gold  ;  related  to  eniroru,  ci«r<- 
lia,  aunitr.  ete. :  aee  aurnra.]  Gold.  Ita  chemi- 
cal symbol  is  Au .  Aumm  rulmlnana,  #M  ithMoi»<l 
in  ai|iia  reicia  or  uUronunaUc  aekd,  and  preelpitatMl  by 
aiuiDonia ;  fidnilnatlnK  icoM.  Tlda  iFTeeipllate  U  id  a 
lirowii-yejlow  or  onuiicv  color,  aod  when  exnoa«-.l  to  a 
moderate  heat,  or  itzurk,  detonates  with  cnnalderaWe 
liolar.  It  la  iinibably  an  amnvioliun  aunite.  AiKXIliriy. 
NH»— Auruin  uraplllcuin.  tlio  mineral  «yl«aidte.  —  Au- 
nuii  mo&atcum  01  iiiuslTum,  u.Mah.  K°ld.  a  yellow 
Cold. like  alloy,  onntaiubue  about  enual  i|ilantlthai  uf  cop- 
per  and  line.  Uat^l  hotli  In  the  maaa  and  aa  a  liruiuim 
jH.wdrr  —  Aurumpotablle,  literally,  "  .Irliikalih.  trold  "  ; 
a  cordial  or  medicine  fomicrlr  murh  eatei-med.  It  was 
■al.1  to  cunajjl  of  ''..old  ilaelf,  totally  reduivd,  without 
Corrudvp,  Into  a  l.l.M«1.re.1,  eumnik.  ...r  llouey-llke  vut..- 
■ttanee,"  I'killi)*  0fl~^>-  Hold  niade  liquid,  or  fit  to  1m. 
drunk  :  or  aotue  rich  t'imlial  Liquor,  with  plecea  of  Leaf. 
KuMllilU"  A-rra^dT*). 


nervice  na  auaeultator.    Carigle,  Sartor 
tiin,  p.  88. 

auncultatory  (aa-kul'ta-to-ri).  a.  [<  L.  a*  If 
•iiMM-ulhiUiriuM,  <  iiuaru/fofor,]  Pertaining  to 
auiM'ultation ;  auaeultative. 

ausiel,  atlv.    Obnolete  dialectal  form  of  oUo. 

augier,  ».    A  dialectal  form  of  imt-r. 

auslaut  (oua'lout),  n.  [(i.,  <  aw,  denoting 
completion  or  termination  (=  K.  «*f),  +  loui. 
n  sound  (=  C  /««'').  Cf.  i»//iiif,  ahlaut,  umlaut.] 
In  i>hilot.,  the  final  sound  of  a  word. 

Ansonian  (i-so'iii-an),  a.  [<  L.  .Injotiia,  poet 
name  of  Italy,  prop,  applied  to  middle 
lower  Italv.  <  Aufnurt  (Ut.  Aiaavtr),  a  11 
given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  midill. 
and  lower  Italy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  ot 
the  Itabaua.    Lo«<iftU<>ir.  [Poetical.] 

auspcx  tis'pek*),  ».;  pi.  au»)/ifcs  (ua'pi-aez). 
[L.  nuitpti  (owaoir-),  a  diviner,  contr.  <  *<trr- 
h/wj,  <  avu.  a  birtl,  +  ajirwrr  (jmicerr),  view: 
aee  irpcrirjii.]  Oim  who  divine*  ny  observing 
the  motioiw,  erica,  etc.,  of  birds;  a  diviner  in 
general :  an  augur. 

auspicalt  (iw  pi-  k»l),  a.  l<  L.  nu»i>iraU».  < 
niM/wj-,  a  diviner: "nee  auxpfx.l  Auspieatory ; 
pertaining  to  omens  or  auspices.  Mount. 

auspicate  (as'pi-kut),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  mia- 
l>iratrH,  ppr.  aUKpimting.  (<  L.  oaxirir«fii«, 
pp.  of  itutrfHfari,  make  a  beginning  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen,  begin,  prop,  take  the  auspices, 
act  as  auspcx,  <  oujoirx,  a  di\*iuer:  aeo  iiiuyjex. 
Cf.  auiturate.]    1.  To  be  an  augury  of;  for 


1  li 


Hi  are 


a  imall  phial  of  Ida  nurum  jmta 
na  llie  way  of  a.luiial>terl>ut  It 
ithaddouat  l-Mla 


Utr.  with  a  le«U-r  alx  wii  . 
al«l  p  .lup.-n.tou.  enrea  It 

grvtyn.  Wary,  June  «,  l«.M 
auacttlt  (as-kulf).  r.  t.    [<  L.  «.««ii.//«rc,  li.- 
ten:    saw  oiwcaffn/e..]    Same  ft*  autcvlbtlr. 
[Hare.] 

anscultate  (as'knl-tat),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp. 

itu.trullnUil,  ppr.  autrullatiH;,.  [<  L.  autculta- 
tu*,  pp.  of  autfultort.  listen.]  To  li»ten  to; 
give  ear  to;  specifically,  in  pathol..  to  examine 
by  iiuwultation. 

auscultation  (ils-kul-tA'ahon),  w.  [<  1^.  uumvI- 
tulin(n-),  a  liMening,  <  atucuHart.  listen:  aee 
auwa/frifr  .]  1.  The  act  of  listening  or  bark- 
en in  g.  [Kan..]  likk»,  tr.  of  Lu.ian. 
2.  In  pathol.,  a  method  of  distinguishing  the 
Htnte  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
Inrly  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  by  observing 
the  found*  arising  in  the  part,  either  through 
the  direct  application  of  the  ear  to  the  ad- 
jacent external  surface  (immediate  ausculta- 
tion) or  by  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 
part  uti.l  listening  through  it  (mod lute  auKoultn- 
fioli).  See  strthiuvopr.  AuieulUilloii  limy  In'  uihv) 
uttti  iumiv  or  l^-aa  a.lvautatfc  In  nil  wlo-le  inort.1.1 

M.un.la  are  prndiieed,  hut  itn  general  application,  are  r 
BUaiilltatluei  of  reaplraliuci :  auaeultation  ot  the  voice: 
auo-iitlatloti  id  the  n.u^h  :  auw-oliutloii  ..f  muiimI^  f«reiirn 
to  all  theft*-,  hut  soliK-tinu-a  ^TMmpanyiUh'  them;  auo'Ul- 
utltiri  of  the  action  rd  the  heart ;  olwtetxic  num  itltatton. 

auftcultativa  (aa-kul'tji-tiv},  a.  f<  aunrultatr 
+  ii  r.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  aus- 
cultation. 

auscultator  (nVkiil-ta-tor),  ».  [I..,  a  listener, 
<  tiHrrnlUtrt  :  see  iiu*rultalr.)  1.  A  listener; 
specifically,  one  who  practises  auscultation. — 
2.  An  inntrninciit  used  in  lisleuing  to  the  sound* 
within  the  thorax  ;  a  stethoscope. — 3.  Ill  tier- 
innnv.  a  lneinlx-r  of  a  college  of  olticiuls  who 
attends  its  sessions  as  a  student  but  is  not  en- 
titled to  11  vote  ;  speeificullv.  in  Prussia,  before 
lHciU.  onei  who  hail  |>«sse.i  tli<-  first  examiiiution 
nnd  begun  his  judicial  career  at  u  college  of 
judges.    See  rrji  rrmiar. 

Ilt<  Ilr.t  \jlh  i:vamiiuth.n  he  tuu  cme  throuch  Iri 
umphantly  ;  an.l  i-uu  eve.,  tn^.t  Dial  the  Kiainen  lil^or... 
»uio  in, .1  ix.i  loo.  fiiil.teio -.I  turn    tun  th..unti  »,.■  1. 
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p.  So. 


CnrM..  ■ 


:or»- 

sliow. 

Look  r 

A  •  onilnou.  a  comet  frviin  my  sphere, 
l!nto  thy  retans,  aa  that  did  aUmyical* 
So  lar^tiiur  ttlory  \*>  Auirualu.'  Male. 
B.  J*>u4un,  Kluit  Janiea'a  t'-oronatlou  Riiiertalamelit. 
Ttier«  are  yet  iHlwr  .necial  aniturk".  .d  th  l«  ereat  chanee. 
ati^)?int/iiv;.  In  the  natural  firoirrcu  of  Man,  the  abandon, 
nicnt  of  all  International  1'reparuttona  fur  War. 

Aontur,  oratUun,  I.  ill. 

2.  To  initiate  or  inaugurate  with  eeremoniea 
calculated  to  insure  good  luck.  This  nMiiloa  >.f 
the  *><rd  »M  tsirrowed  ftiuo  III..  Roman  practice  ot  tak< 
lik$  the  au.nicct  before  luiilertakinic  any  lnipoiiatit  l.ual- 
neaa 

If  we  arc.  eonarloua  of  our  aitualiim.  and  alow  with  seal 
to  till  our  place  aa  beeutuea  our  itatioll  and  ourselves,  we 
■jilathl  to  iTMejiwvtfe  nil  our  i>tiliJfc  prtHtH^llnini  on  America 
slth  the  old  warning  of  tile  Clinrrh.  Suwu\  cunrfrt.' 

iSirre',  CoiKlllalti*  wllh  An.erlea. 

To  nao-uuvife  .  .  .  tbe  .  .  .  concern  an- 1  set  11  airoln« 
w-ltli  a  luatre.  7-u.nA,  I'.lll.tonlaBa. 

3.  To  begin  or  Introduce  in  a  favorable  or  aus- 
picious manner.  [Rare.] 

The  I>.udoii  company  merllH  tbe  praio-  <d  havlriff  «.s 
picatrtl  lilsrly  In  America,    llaurr.t/1,  Hist.  li.      L  lav. 

aoHpicAtor  (as'pl-ka-tor),  ».    [<  L.  aa  if  'atupi~ 
eittor,  <  au*iurari :  see  <7«*piVrffr.]    An  augur. 
auspicAtory  (tts'pi-ka-to-ri).  o.    (<  aaa/iicofe.] 

<  >f  or  lielongitig  lo  auspices  or  omena. 
auspice  (4s  pis),  u.    [<  F.  auupirr,  pi.  autpiea, 

<  L.  auxpirtum,  (Urination  fn>m  the  flight  of 
binls,  a  sigu,  omen,  <  nuitprs,  a  diviner:  see 
iturprx.)  1.  An  augury  from  binls;  an  omeu 
or  a  sign  in  general  :  as,  to  take  tbo  autpict*; 
an  duskier  of  good  fortune. 

The  tril.uu".  were  lit  ltr»t  i  lis-t».l  In  tho  enrur.  where 
tls.  vol.-  of  the  |«H,re.t  eltlzeti  .11  eiplal  to  that  of  the 
iuo«t  wealthy.  Hut,  even  here,  tbe  palrtvlajia,  be.t.le. 
their  (.Teat  inllnelice.  had  a  n<«all>.'  oil  all  phasssllnica, 
t.y  llol  lttlii  tlx-  iTi»»)^o--..  J.  .t.fiiuu,  Wurka,  IV.  M'l. 

We  then  alrive.  a-  far  M  our  jioor  phlloaufihjr  can  do  It, 
to  r»*d  tin-  .-..untry  .  reverend  au*.wuv». 

Krrrrtl,  Orntion.,  p,  12- 

2.  Protection  or  lead ;  favoring  or  propitious 
influence;  patronage:  especially  in  the  phraso 
nutlrr  thr  uuxpirfA  (of). 

litent  lather  Mam,  and  irrealer 

Ilv  whore  hlirli  uu*j*c*  ttomc  hath  .to.sl 

loim.  It.  ./osaus,  Catiline.  11.  1. 

3.  A  circumstance  or  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances betokening  success ;  as,  his  career  was 
begun  under  the  fairest  <iu*pia*.  [In  all  senses 
nearly  always  used  in  the  plural.) 

auspices.  ».    Plural  of  aunpei  and  rjf  itugpifr. 

anspiciai  lus-pish'al),  it.  (<  L.  «i«jmiibmi.  aus- 
pioc,  +  -r#/. )  1.  ltelating  to  auspices  or 
omens:  us,  nnitpicinl  rites.  [Kare.]  — 2.  For- 
tunate: auspicious.  (Karo.) 

auspicious  (as-pish'us).  </.  (<  L.  autpirium, 
nuspi.-o,  +  -oKs.]  1.  Ofgt>odomen;  betoken- 
ing success,  or  a  favornJile  issue;  prognosticat- 
ing gmsl ;  favorable. 

A  »«;.«.- wvu.  oinen.  from  the  past  and  Uic  prx-wnt  eh.s  r 
in  tor  the  future.       .S«m*r.  True  liraiwlrur  ..f  Nutlon. 

;  fortunate :  applied  to  ] 
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suspicions 

Aumieimu  chiaf !  thy  race  In  tlrocf  to  come 
Shall  introd  the  con.iiwat*  ol  Imperial  koine. 

Pryifen. 

8.  Favorable;  kind ;  propitious:  applied  to 
i  or  tilings. 

Fortune  play  upon  thy  fin 
A*  thy  fiuayieunu  mlatrest 


'  mailt  tie  minrc  au*>*.ei'anjj  to  the  wide risking. 
/<.  WrlMtr,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill  MiMiuuieot. 

4t.  Showing  joy  ;  happy.  [Bare.] 

With  one  autpicutUJi  and  uue  dropping  eye. 

SUt ,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
-SylL  Bright,  gulden,  hlrky.  pruhliftlng.    See  /.rvcifiou*. 
auspiciously  (as-piah'us-li).  «nV.    In  an  auspi 
cious  manner ;  with  favorable  omens 


SAa*„  Ail-,  wni,  iiL  i.  austerely  (tis-tcr'li),  adv. 
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ind  moat  biting  l»«i. 

Mak.,  II.  tor  M.,  L  4. 
I  li»ve  lu-ard 
Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  ouallfy 
Hla  rigvrmu  count-  oA**-.,  U.  of  v.,  lv.  1. 

Sternly  hu  urofiimnccd 

XtiH-m,  P.  L,  rtli.  SSt. 


Tlic  ri?id  interdiction 


rough  to  the  U»l« :  applied 
tcre  fruit  or  win«r 


prosperously;  favorably;  propitiously. 

I  looked  tor  ruin  ;  anil  nicrraac  nf   r 

Meet*  me  ..M/wiowij,.    JIMdMxH,  »  iu  li.  Ir  1. 

augpicioasnaaa  (As-pish'us-nes),  >..  The  quali- 
ty of  being  auspicious ;  a  Mat*  of  fair  prorata- ; 
prospentv. 

auuter  (as'ter).  ».  [I,.,  the  south  wind;  akin 
to  aurora,  the  dawn,  iiml  unrt,  bum:  see 
aurora  and  anrum.]  1.  The  south  wind  (mm- 
inouly  with  a  capital,  as  a  proper  name):  as, 
"  driizly  Aa*trr,"Thnmi>im,  Castle  of  Indolence, 
lxxvi.  Hence  — 2t.  The  south, 
austere)  (as-tcr'),  n.  [<  ME.  austere,  <  OF. 
austere,  <  L.  (Wfrriur,  harsh,  sour,  tart,  severe, 
<  Or.  avert)!**  dry,  harsh,  bitter,  <  oi' or.  Attic 
ai'oc,  dry,  withered,  sear;  related  to  E.  f  ar, 
*vrr,  dry:  see  gear*,  serc^A    1.  Sour;  harsh ; 

lied  to  things:  as,  atu- 
,    'sloes  austere,''  <"oir/«r, 

Task,  i.  1L-J. 

An  n«Wer»  grape 
That  hxt  IM)  Jilice  but  what  Is  verjuice  in  him  ' 

«,  Jm,  Staple  «f  Xeww,  T.  1. 

2.  Severe ;  harsh  ;  rigid ;  rigorous ;  stern :  ap- 
plied to  persons  and  things :  as,  an  uiwtrre  mas- 
ter; an  austere  look. 

A  atcrn  lady,  anil  au*n*re,  tint  only  In  lier  manner*, 
whkh  made  most  people  diallke  her,  liut  al*o  In  the  char 
acler  of  her  undemanding  and  murals 

Dr  Vuiiwry,  S«Tel  Societies,  1. 

Hot  what  chielty  dlatiiiguiahed  tile  army  of  rromwelt 
from  other  armlet  •■■  the  audrrt  morality  >Dil  the  fear 
<if  God  which  pcrvaiUsl  all  ranka.  Ate  rai  Wiry. 

3.  Grave;  sober;  serious:  as,  auttere  deport- 
ment. 

There  lived  a  Lady,  whw,  aiufen*,  and.  nice. 
Who  ibow'd  ber  virtue  by  ber  worn  ot  vftoc, 

CrabU,  Pariah  Register. 
Prleat  and  wee,  with  lolctnn  brow*  omwt. 

WkUrifr,  Loat  Walk  In  Autumn. 

4.  Severely  simple;  unadorned.  =gyn.  x  a<u. 

Im,  Snvrv.  .So-rn,  //iirrf.  llsmh.  Slricl,  Itijnrmu,  H>;I<<1, 
attlf,  uneoai|iranalaintf.  rt-JenUiw,,  ilia)  vliaractcrtae  a  per. 
auci'"  *' 


ner;  severely;  rigidly;  harshly. 

Whatever  hypocrltea  ituitoWy  talk 
<if  purity.  Miftut*,  p.  L..  !r.  714. 

In  the  wonder  wtietlier  a  d.>or  »■>  erlnily  ami 
duatereJv  barre.1  CMil.l  ,N^l.ly  i„t„  n  hotel,  will, 

flleerfill  overvhanie.  tor  cindlm  ami  «,.|il,^. 

UwotU.  Venetian  Life,  1L 
happily;  augtorenOBS  (iw-ter'nes),  ».  [ME. 


Austromalayan 

Australioid  (as-tra'li-old),  a.  and  n.  [<  Aus- 
tralia +  -oi,f.]  L  „.  In  tlhm,!.,  of  the  type  of 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  of  some  of  the 
native  raves  of  the  Deeeati.  The  AuitraUold  race. 
Innn  »  irrimi.  of  the  /.nVhrli  (which  oee),  IuHiik  ilark 

T^,  "i.u"i.u.*ry,}'iack  h»">  a"d  lMIK  pr^snstl"'", 
aklllb  with  welt--1eielu,«d  Mpiretllary  rtihira. 

n.  n.  A  member  of  the  Australioid  group 


(Wyelif);  <  aunUre 
i[uality  o" 


of  men. 

Also  AiutraUM. 
australiset  (as'tra-Hx).  r.  i.  [<  antral  +  -,.-„] 
To  point  southward,  or  to  the  soutii 
pole,  as  a  l 

at  one  extreme, 
Vulg.  Err.,  II.  !. 

Australoid  (lis'tra-loidj,  a.  and  «.  Australioid 
Austraslan  (as-tni'sian  or  -zi 


I. 


nv»t  hullelilital  wunl  In  the  list ;  It  atill  tuggi***  the  ety- 
mological aentc  nf  ilryncM  and  hantnuai  of  nature.  A« 
applied  to  manner  of  life,  it  lispllea  hrlf-niortiDeatSon,  re. 
fuial  of  Jileaallre,  ur  the  self  llUllrttm  tA  |«ln,  for  tliu 


atiAirrnrtm 
-srior.]    The  state  or 
.  of  being  austere;  harshness  in  taste; 
severity  iu  mauiiers;  austerity. 

For  a  «uM<-<  t 
Toward,  hla  iirlnre.  In  thiiun  iixllrl.Tent 
To  u»e  th'  auMtrrttir**  itt  a  ^-liwlthiii'  I'nto 
It  arhj«anee.  not  freevlom. 

>'(/Mtrr(«ii,l  iJtuny  Bloinly  ltli<li»r,  V.  I. 

austerity  (fts-ter'l-ti),  n.\  pi.  au*trri(ug  (-tit). 
'  ME.  amtrrite,  <  OF.  awlrritr,  V.  austcrih; 
MI*.  aHttrrita(t-)*,  <  L.  anxUru*,  austere:  see 
ntutft'rt.]  If.  Harshness  or  astriugeney  of  taste. 

The  iwcctneaa  i>f  tile  rilieotil  fruit  la  not  the  lesa  ,|e- 
tlciottl  for  the  aujtfen'rir  i4  It*  rmde  state. 

//..rrteji,  Se-mii.il.,  II.  xsrill. 

2.  Severitv  of  manner,  life,  etc.;  rigor;  slrict- 
ness ;  harshness  of  treatment  or  demeanor. 

Hut  the  auar^n'/y  of  Dante  will  not  condi-HTMid  to  the 
conventional  elegance  which  niakea  the  charm  of  Krvni'ti. 

Lovtil,  Among  my  h.m)Iu.  ad  aer.,  p.  2:1. 
There  la  no  «Jiow  of  merer  In  him.    lie  carried  hii  am- 
ten'/y  licyoml  the  oomula  of  humanity. 

Whiytit,  Em.  and  Kcv.,  I,  91. 

3.  Severe  or  rurorous  simplicity;  absence  of 
adornment  or  luxury. 

the  liaptlat  wi,  know  waa  a  atrtct  nun,  remorluWe  for 
nxtitmty  and  act  order  of  life. 

Sltllun,  Apohwry  for  Stnertymnuui. 

4.  Severe  or  ascetic  practices :  ehicllv  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  aiuteritim  of  the  Flagellants. 

The  it«e»er.».W  and  the  blame-lea*  purity  ..f  XlmcneVi  s0"lh  wind,  south  (see  OWSfrr),  +  -irtN.J  South- 
life  bad  given  him  a  reputation  lor  aanrtity  throughout   cm ;  austral. 

/Vearort,  »rd.  and  l«a.,  ii.  ;.,  atUtliliet  (as'trill),  a. 
»  SyTL  SfV-aoerfAre,  A  arerieiVm.  etc  <»ee  fj/^lrniat) : 

T'  ''in,h'"^;  ^»™p^»'n«»»cr«wjrw.        .s„uUi;  southerlv;  southern.    ;toi/<  ». 
insterlarid  (as  t^r-land),  »    [E.  dial.,  <*»'«•«'•;  austringer  (.U'triu-jer).  «.    [Also  written  os- 
=  cMlrv:,hearth(see«*frr),+  J«.i,/.]  Landwhlch    fri,,nr7liiid  attrhujtr,  earlv  mod.  E.  ««f,rorr, 

ic«.  Elton,  <  jjK  („trr;tf.r<  <  (jy^  otirurkier,  auHtruehirr 
(autrucur,  autovrxitr— Roquefort)  (ML.  reflex 
OAforcriu*),  <  ML.  "auttrutarius,  one  whom- 
ltusini'88  it  was  to  breed  and  fly  goshawk*,  < 
"daafriiciM,  tiN«furriui,rij'frNcV>,  astttrco,  austuryo, 
asturtjo,  attHrgiuA,  ostoriu*,  etc.,  variations  (per- 
haps due  in  part  to  confusion  with  certain  forms 
of  wtrick,  <j.  v.)  of  <iw*f«r.  njifnr,  nsfor,  LL.nnfur 
(>  It.  antorr  =  I'g-  "f'r  =  OSp.  astnr,  Sp.  a:or 
sa  Pt.  austor  =  t)F.  Musfovr,  ontor,  hottur,  misl. 
F.  notour),  a  goshawk:  see  Antur.  The  »  Is 
iusertetl,  as  in  )>nrr\Hgcr,  }>a*»cnnrr,  messenger, 
etc.]    A  keeper  and  trainer  of  goshawks. 


a.  and  «. 

ustrasia. (" 
Teutonic  portion  of  the  Fratikish 
the  Merovlttgians. 
IX  »■  A  native  oran  inhabitant  of  Attstrssia. 
Austrian1  (as'tri-iin).  a.  and  ».  [<  Auntria,  a 
M  L.  form  of  OH<  i .  fVforriAAi,  <  i.  > **tcrrcie h.  Aus- 
tiia,  lit.  eastern  kingdom  (so  calliil  n'latively 
to  the  western  dominions  of  Charlemagne),  < 
OHO.  #*for,  eastern,  +  ri/i/ii  =  AS.  rice,  king- 
dom, E.  -nr  in  hitkaprir,  etc. :  see  cu*l  anil  -i  tr.] 
I,  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria, or  to  the  Cislcithan  division  of  the  dual 
Austro-Hutignrinn  monarchy,  or  to  the  collec 
tivc  dominions  of  the  house 'of  Hapsbnrg. 

II.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  the  nucleus  of  the  Haps- 
burg  domiuions,  comprising  the  crown  lands 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.— 2.  A  native 
or  nn  inhabitant  of  the  Cisleilhau  division 
of  Austria-Hungary,  which  comprises  all  the 
crown  lands  of  the  dual  empire  except  Hun- 
gary, Croatia  with  Slavonia,  and  Fiittne. — 3. 
A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  an v  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Hups'burg,  known 
since  1887  as  Austriu-Hungarv. 
austriaa^t  las'tri-au),  a.  [<  L.  au*ler,  the 
ith(see<ti«frr),  ■ 


[<  L.  aimtrimu,  south- 
i,  <  antler,  the  south  wind:  see  aiwfer.] 


had  a  house  upon  it  in  ancient  time*.  Elton, 
Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  191.    [Local  Eng.] 
Austin  (as'tinl,  a.    [<  ME.  Anttyn,  contr.  of 
Au<ju»tin,  q.  v.]    Same  as  A mju-itinian :  as, 

,uneoa,pr«r«m„g.reJ.nu.-...i«yvl,«acteTtae.pe,.  ^t^^rjf;  , 
■  deallnita  with  hlinaeU  or  with  othera,  ^wfrrrl.tlie  »natral  (as  tral),  a.    [<  ML.  austral  =  F.  Sp. 


Pg.  austral  =  It.  aowfruO,  <  L.  austral,*,  soutn- 
pru,  <  ausler,  tho  south  wind:  see  auster.'] 
Southern ;  lying  in  or  pertaining  to  the  south : 
as,  austral  lands;  the  unnlral  gyrus  of  the  zo- 
diac. _  Austral  pole,  the  name  elven  by  Kn  is-h  authora 
to  that  pole  of  a  magnet  which  |minU  to  the  north,  am]  t» 
islkxl  the  north  pole  by  EnirlUh  and  Amerlnui  writera.  So 
olao,  what  !•  tenm  d  the  aonlli  |>->1>-  by  the  latter  H  tenned 


purpowo  of  selNllviplliM.  Tile  niwfere  mall  may  treat 
othera  oa  he  treata  htmtelt ;  an  a  ustrrr  tuiuiner  i»  of  a  cor. 
reapunHlliig  furl.  There  b  no  auneeatlon  of  liypoerby  or 
ae-lf-rlghtvouaisnu  In  the  word,  nor  doe*  It  go  ao  far  us 
aacetlclani  (ice  *l(Art\M\  .Srorre  atari*  from  the  m>- 
tkw  of  aeriouaneaa  or  tree-Jonj  from  levity.  I,ut  extenda 

thrtiugh  a  wide  nuige.  civerlng  mou  of  tliu  meaillnmi  of  M»  rtltm  of  the  zo<liai\  i>i  tllo*,-  fa  iiilli  of  the  e^ioator 

the  oilier  worda.   Stem,  while;  primarily  mi-aoling  Mieil  Austral.Viia  I  aS-tnv-li'shaor-ztiRi  n     fNI^    <  ; 

1.,  facial  eipre-lon,  «pi,ll,*  to  alio..!  aiiythtn*  to  which  „„/r,w^.Vrt~  JlJe    luJ^i^'jT' ,  ', ,i  "i      ( "'«'»>'"',  applied  U,  America.]    In  tooffeog., 

aeeer,  ran  apply.  Hard  is  at  the  aamn  character,  but  itarta  "«*'"»'.  soutnern  (i  r.  Australian).  +  -l*ui.]    1.    a  primary  division  of  the  earth's  lund-surfaco 

from  the  notUinof  ploaical  hardneaa,  prc«^MUrig  tllenre  If"!!-  «  general  name  for  Australia,  Capua,     -n'tl,  reference  to  its  fauna   wliiob  ennal.l.  nf 

T«'-»i*.»»''V,<,nCiKhb°rin,{irlnV'!,,^!l-^  "VnhrvrercatcontS 

^"ITasu?^^  fr^^,™1.*  ?...fTAPr?"'UK,he  isU"d*»'?'1  Austrocolumblan  («s't^k6-lum'bi-an).  a.  [< 

ladrawn  essw.  tenw.  n..t  tvliived.  uhoervlng :  exai-i  nil.w  insular  groups  south  ol  Asia :  syuon.vmous  with    _f  Hstrocffluutbia .  ]    Of  or  pertaining  tii  Austro- 


aorenf  isdc  liy  the  former.-  Auatral  slgna.  tlw  loai  Austrocoluiobia  (lis '  tro .  ki'i  -Turn  '  bl  -  a),  . 

(NL.,  <  L.  auuter,  the  south  wind,  south,  +  NI 


arought,  fir  narrow. mimled 
We  apeak  of  aiuf're  aiorallty  :  a  w-ivw  aajiect, 
treatnieot.  tone  ;  a  «rer»  rrtiuke  ;  a  Ann!  nuuler.  Voice. 
Judgment ;  Aarak  enf<ireeaienl  of  tawi ;  jfnet  nilea,  illacl- 
pllne,  rvpreaalon  of  miachlct ;  n',s>r,n«e  JuMlce ;  nVftW  ad- 
herence to  Iietty  reathctlorja.    Sec  aeriinnny. 

He  [Pliitarrhl  wax  not  ao  anstrrr  u  to  deiplae  rlchea. 
but  being  In  i-itaeaelon  of  a  Urge  fortune.  In-  lived,  though 
Dot  .plendklly.  yet  pleiiUfully.  Ijryj,*.  Plutarch. 

Fur  In  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  gkirlotu  Sinker  alione. 
Truth,  wladoru,  ntnetltinlc  aim  ami  (nire. 
.Veiwre,  hut  In  true  filial  freedom  placet 

.If....,,.  P.  U,  lv,  an. 
Wrapped  In  hla  aa,l-o.lored  cloak,  the  liay  like  a  Puritan 
tlandeth 

-<»«e»  In  Uie  joyless  Seld,  relinking  Uie  lljiueriug  color. 

D.  Tauior  lloiux  Paatoralx. 
The  common  i-ne.-ulioeier. 
WTioae  heart  the  accuabJin  d  ,u;ht  of  death  make.  Aarrf. 

Shak..  A»  you  Like  It  III.  5. 
Be  aometlniea  lovely  like  a  bride. 
And  put  thy  annVr  ii,ood»  oaldc 
If  thou  wUt  have  me  wl.e  an.l  g.««l 

renayauii.  Iu  Meiuoriani.  III. 

SB 


to  that  primary 

land-surface  which  extends  from  Wallace's 
line  (which  ae|Miratcs  Celebes  from  Borneo 
and  Lombok  from  Bali)  to  Tasmania. 

II.  n.  Anative  oran  inhabitant  of  Australasia 
australene  (as'tra-leu),  a.    [<  L.  austral!*,  in 


prises  Australia  and  its  immediately  outlying 
islands,  and  the  Austromalayan  archipelago. 
It  l>  U.un.led  on  the  weal  by  Wallace  a  line,  and  Includca 
l"aiwa  or  New  Hull 
and  ToHiiania  on  I 


Pinu*  atutralis,  the  American  southern  pine.  AostrogSBan  (aa-tro-jA'an),  a.  [<  ^i.»iro;7<Ttj 
the  chief  source  of  the  turpentine.]  A  liquid  +  """'J  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austrogtca:  as,  the 
hydrocarbon  (Ci0H,„),  the  chief  constituent    ^"Mh^tWiW"  fauna. 

AustTO-Himcanan  (as'tro-hiing-ga'ri  an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Austromalaya  (As'tro-ma-ln'yft),  ».  pa^.,  < 


of  English  and  American  oil  of  turpentine,  ob- 
tained by  neutralizing  turpentine-oil  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  and  by  subsequent  distil- 
lation. It  is  dextrogyrate. 
Australian  (as-tni'lian).  a.  and  n.  [<  Austra- 
lia, tbe  NL.  term  for  the  earlier  Austral,*  terra, 
lit.  southern  land:  see  ii<i*frn?.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  Australia,  a  large  island,  often  class- 
ed as  a  continent,  sout  h  of  Asia.— Australian  bal- 
lot se«  tajifot— Australian  beech.  Sec  ten- A  i 

IX  m.  A  native  oran  inhabitant  of  Australia ; 
specifically,  a  member  of  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Australia. 


L.  auster,  the  south  wind,  +  XL.  Malaya.] 
Iu  xMigtog.,  the  first  suhregion  of  the  great 
Australasian  region,  including  Papua  anil  the 
islands  zoologically  pertaining  thereto.  On  the 
west  tli„  iN.undicrr  |xi»ti  lirlwcen  Itoraeo  anil  tvl<-la«. 
and  thence alooif  Walla.:,'  •line  Iwlween  Ijunhok and  Hall ; 
eavlwanl  It  eltcnili  to  lucludr  San  I'lirl-toval.  It  lle«  tn 
tlr.lv  ii..rtii .,(  AiMtralliL 
Austromalayan  (as 'tro -ma- la 'van),  <r 
^a^rom«/«V,i  +  -<i«.)  Of  t 
Austromalaya. 
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j  (As'tro-man-si).  n.    [<  L.  auster, 
the  south  wind,  +  Or.  uavrtia,  divination,  <  ««is 
t<i  iifla;.  divine,  <  udrnr,  *  diviner:  «*  .tfrjNjw.] 
Divination  from  obssTvation  of  the  wind*, 
ant-.    See  auto-. 

»nUc*nthid  (ft-ta-kan'thid),  a.  [<  Or.  niTOf, 
self,  +  Audita,  spine,  +  -ill.)  In  .-oof.,  having 
the  greater  nnratMT  of  the  intermediate  spines 
on  special  plates  or  local  mislirioations  of  the 
integument :  applied  to  a  starfish :  opposed  to 
fyiwievisfAirf. 

autaarthesy,  autesthesy  (A-tes'thC-si),  ».  [< 
(ir.  airdr,  self,  +  aiavrjcie,  perception:  see  as- 
thma, esthetic]   Self-consciousness.    A'.  £.  It. 

autamoeba  (li-ta-me'bll).  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ni- 
r«  ,  self,  +  XL," '  itmii  tHi.]  A  term  applied  by 
Hacckcl,  without  exact  roiilogical  significa- 
tion, to  any  dimple  amorba  form  regarded  as 
the  nearest  living  representative  of  n  bypo- 
tlietical  primitive  nimclia  or  archamu-lia. 

antantltypy  (A-tan-tit'i-pl),  a.  [<  Or.  ahi't, 
aelf,  +  niTirtTin.  resistance:  Beeonfifyi^.]  Ab- 
solute incompressibilily :  attributed  by  many 
metaphysicians  to  mat  tier. 

Autarachna  (A-ta-rak'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
acrof,  aelf,  +  a,«i  spider.}  In  Ocgenbaur's 
SVHtem  of  classification,  a  division  of  AritekmiUi, 
the  arachnids  themselves,  or  .IrrirAm'uVi  prop- 
er, consisting  of  spiders,  scorpions,  mites, 
etc.,  aa  distinguished  from  the  I'truiltiritthHa 
(Tardigrada,  Pycm>goni<ta).  lintcniNnu-illrl. loathe 
AuHtrathmr  Into  tiw  RToaipa:  Artl*r\*MUTm,  A m rwu. 
Aenrina,  and  Liuottf m/iimi.    See  these  words. 

autarchy1  (A'ti^r-ki ).  a. ;  pi.  autarchies  (-kix). 
[<  Or.  uiro^i xio,  absolute  power,  <  oiTo/i  vi>r.  ab- 
solute, <  aerie,  self,  +  tty.y/n.  rule.]  Absolute 
power;  autocracy;  self-government. 

A  certain  irovcrniuent  called  oil  autarchy,  of  which  he 
makra  (lod  the  only  lild*-e. 

J.  (1'iijAio.yfoii,  tr.  of  Milton's  Ikrl.  Kip. 

autarchy12*  (A'tlir-ki),  ».   [Prop,  "nafrtrry,  <  Or. 


self-sufficiency,  <  aiT<i(MJjr, 
eleut,  <  ai-ruf,  self,  +  op«fu-,  suffice.]  Self-suf- 
flciency ;  independence. 

[Conscience  li)  hi  mail  the  principal  part  of  liod'a  Image, 
■ml  that  by  which  roan  rearnibMh  imwt  the  antarrhu 
■nil  aelf-antnVlrncy  of  <!»*!.  .V.  Ward,  Henuona,  p.  Uti. 

aatemt,  »•    [Obsolete  slang.]    A  church. 
antWTt,  n.  Middle  English  form  of  altar.  Chau- 
err. 

auter  droit  (6'tcr  ilrwro  or  droi).  [OF.  (mod. 
F.  autre  droit):  auter,  autre,  altre,  etc.,  <  I,. 
alter,  other;  droit,  <  ML.  drietum,  directum. 
right,  neut.  of  L.  dirtctun,  straight,  direct:  see 
alter  and  direct.]  In  Inir,  another  (another's 4 
right :  thus,  one  who  acts  not  on  his  own  behalf, 
but  as  trust**  or  representative  of  another,  is 
said  to  act  in  n«f«r  droit. 

auterfoita  (6-tcr-fwo'  or  -foi'),  adr.  [1  >F.  (mod. 
F.  autrifoit),  at  another  time,  <  auter,  autre, 
altrc  (see  auter  droit),  +  foils,  foi*  =  l*r.  fen 
=  It.  ceec,  time,  turn,  <  L.  rice,  in  place  of.  in 
turn:  see  rice'*,  rictir,]  In  law,  fortnerlv:  a  term 
intro<lnced  into  the  plea  of  former  trial  as  a  bar 
to  a  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offense.— 
AuterfolU  acquit  .formerly  s.i|nltt.<H  thr  pU-a  of  t..r- 
■HTiunultUl.-AuUrtolU  attaiat(f<<mirrl.vs«(ilnt«U 
tlu-  pl«  .,f  binnrr  sttoini.  -  AuterfolU  connettfunuer- 
ly  t^invlrU-*!!.  ttw         of  forturr  ci'loW^lt-n. 

auter  Tie  (6'tcr  ve).  [<>F. :  wafer  (see  autrr 
droit);  rie,  <  L.  rifu,  life:  see  rif«f.j  In  lair, 
another  fnoother's)  life.   Tenant  pour  auter  via, 

uiir  »tn>  Ixikla  an  r*Ub-  hy  tlir  lid'  of  aoi>4tirr 
authentic  (a-then'tik),  a.  and  a.  [Early  rood, 
E.  also  authrnliH;  auttnhr,  etc.,  <  ME.  auttn. 
t ike,  aueteutgie,  <  OF.  aulrutique  (mod.  V.au- 
thrnttnue,  being  changed,  like  the  E.  word,  to 
suit  the  L.  spelling)  =  I'g.  authtntiro  =  Sp. 
«a/c»firv>  =  It.  autrntio,  <  I,U  autkenticun,  < 
Or.  m'Arn^,  warranted,  authentic',  original. 

<  acftVi-ria,  original  authority, <  ai<tti-ri,c,  eoutr. 

<  hitoi'itw  (rare),  one  who  does  anything  with 
his  own  hand,  the  real  author  of  any  net.  (wtjt, 
self,  +  '"-rrjc  (found  alao  in  tn  i  > i-rr.r,  e.|tiiv. 
to  irt-jtfj;  «e,  »  fellow-workman),  of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  <  'nnr-,  <  orig.  form  of 
Ionic  iinr,  Attic  <jv  (=  L.  rn»,  *trn*\  ppr.  of 

tie:  sec  on,  fw'.  Cf.  ttfrmti,  also  ult.  <  Or. 
ait'iiTy;.]  I.  n.  It.  Having  authority:  pos- 
sessing inherent  authority;  duly  authori/ed: 
BUthoritative. 


Mm  oi;ul,t  t..  l!v  all  [«-l.«iitUni«  ar,it  li"t  nL<hly  to  uw 
all  «„tiU  that  sr-  lo.l  aitti  in  tv.ri  Kntll.ti  nrilir. 
w*i,  Ui.t  .'."M'li'  .  or  l.»t  t'-  /'A.H.ja- 

2.  Ucal;  of  genuine  origin :  being  what  it  pur- 
ports to  lie:  op[«)«e.|  to  /,r<  (-  »</.•/ or  imn<imaru. 
Jirtitioim,  I'oiMi/irlnf,  n)*rcrit)>h<ll.  or  umluthar- 
i;td :  as,  aultu-i>ttc  documents. 
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Aa  there !»  »i»t  one  <lo«l.  twit  one  hi>p».  tmt  naif  snchnr- 
W  for  lusn  — an  aUo  there  can  be  liut  our  autktntic 
fallh,  tint  one  dcrlvalium  of  truth,  but  om  prrfnt  mrita- 
tain.  I>t  l/uinrr<,.  F*«'B<-»,  111. 

3.  In  frtir.  executed  with  all  due  foniutlitlcs ; 
exei'ut*'*!  by  the  pro|a-r  |a>rson  and  legally 
attested  before  the  proper  authorities:  as,  an 
authentic  deed.— 4.  Entitled  to  acceptance  or 
belief;  reliable:  trustworthy;  of  established 
credit,  credibility,  or  authority :  as,  anrj«fAc«f<c 
tale,  book,  writer. 

i>r%cn,  u  moat  aiilArwir  aulrsir  in  tlua  tioint. 

firrnat,  Saul  anil  Salilllrl,  Ji,  77. 
of  the  maniMT  In  wliicb  tlw  rnin  of  MnifVeti  wu 


The  king  acrvas  only  as  a  n 
of  juitgea 


mticatt  the .  lioh-c 
Burk,. 


rro-lacly  aa  our  rcacarrhca  are  fartunaUi,  Ul»y  aulJum 
ticalf  Uvnoarlvca  aa  privUr|Cfsl;  and  in  aach  a  chaac  all 
lllma  jiutilWa  itarlf.  /V  Vuianji.  Eaatnea,  L 

He  I<i.sll  au(Arnn>iir»  thin  hutincUvc  yeaxulng  In  the 
in-aturr  after  xiniixNl.  In  unler  that  the  latter  .  .  .  may 
rff.-.tiially  ».|iln'  to  tl»-  koo»l.-.t«r  ain!  ..l-.tUiicr  of  Iook 
laaa  ol  larinu  orJer  which  aloe-  gtvn  htm  r«L 

ll.Ja,.r.,  Sub..         Shad.,  p.  (It. 

2.  To  prove  i 


caosf  two  portralta  of  that  jirtiwv. 
ITalu'U.  Anrcdotva  of  painting, 


lirouibt  alsiilt  we  llavp  l«i»licte  any  a 

fua  /iiihdrr.  I  nlv.  Itiat.  (Iran..),  p.  si 


Tliat  thla  mm'  dream  U  stuwii  aa 
lo-nl^ht  a  fcaat  nnucca  ataKc ntu\ 

ftn'wniiyi,  la  a  Balojny. 
6t.  Original;  first-hand,  as  opposed  to  copinl 
or  tranMrriUd.—e.  Own;  proper;  properly  be- 
to  one's  self.  [Archaic] 

partiality  and  Injustice,  thr  flat  dniUi 
irnarlf  (JaatU-el,  Ui  put  her  o»  II  autluu- 

lie  asonl  Into  the  hand  of  an  unjnat  and  wii  ked  man. 

Jfiffoa.  Elaom.klaatea.  urill. 
Men  arc  r|ihrmirat  or  rvanrairiil.  Imt  whatever  pa«c 
thr  aurVaOc  aiwl  of  mil  haa  toothed  wtUi  ber  inmiortal- 
iilna-  Diiirt.  no  inatlrr  how  h<at  aao,  ta  allll  yonnu  and 
fair  sa  H  was  to  the  worl.f.  irray  (atbrra. 

tMirrU,  Oration,  Hunrard,  Not.  S,  ISst 

7.  In  mimic,  having  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
key-note  or  tonic :  in  distinction  from  viai/at, 
wliirh  has  a  corresponding  relation  to  the  fifth 
or  dominant  in  the  octave  below  the  key-note. 
—  Authentic  act.  In  ""f  («»,  an  act  or  deed  performed 
U-furv  and  atteatrd  by  a  notary  or  other  proper  maaia- 
tlaU'.  AntheatlC  cadeoo*,  aanir  aa  prrfret  emf/nce 
(which  see,  iinder  rmteurr),—  Authentic 


Iticrv  la  llttla  nun 
platra  whlcli  can  l« 
cepUil.  £ 


aUc  melodiea.  v 

aa.  sen  mud,.  Byn. 
1,  truatworthy.  relia- 


~WoJy,-  AuthenUc  modea  or  tonaa. 

2  and  4.  .tii/A/nOr,  t^iiio'ii/,  conn 
t.lr.  cnslMilr.  Wlien  apHM  to  a  w  ritten  doi  iiiurlit  or  a 
I««i4.  iii.iaeiUie  Indh-atet  that  It  la  reliable  a>  natrsUw 
real  facta;  *nuine,  Uiat  wc  liave  It  aa  It  left  ita  author  a 
haisla:  a*,  an  auihrnlir  liiatory  ;  a  ,-^ioiiiw  trxt.  .die 
Ihrntie  la  thua  npilvaleTil  to  tma(Wortll).  rellatile  :  ;*ru- 
aiar,  to  unadulterated,  The  "  Memoirs  of  a  raralli  r  " 
la  u  cieani'a^  wi:-rk  of  iK'foe'a,  for  It  was  written  by  him. 
but  it  ia  not  an  oiifacnJiV  work,  althouttti  ao  plairjtfdy  sa- 
amnlna  the  tune  of  real  bhsrraphy  tlul  It  "derclicd  evm 
the  great  lliothaln  Into  rltlns  the  voluiisr  aa  an  aufAeshe 
luuratlte  '  iftiri-in,  HerUioll  of  Shaw  .  EllK.  lit.,  p.  ±ill>. 

A  uroaow  b«ik  la  that  which  was  written  by  the  perwin 
whose  name  it  ts'iu-a :  ...  an  aiirArnfic  book  It  that 
which  relate*  matt,  rt  of  fact  at  Itirv  rralt) 
A  tmok  may  tic  cjiifAenfii' 
i  without 


Ulnit  uafAenrir. 

ILt  [<  EL.  autheuticum,  ME.  also  avfArn- 
fi<vt,  the  original  (of  a  document),  neut.  or  fcm. 
of  authrntieuK :  seel.]  1.  An  authoritative  or 
genuine  document  or  book. —  2.  An  original, 
as  opposed  to  a  copy  or  transcript. 

.1  ufA»/ir«-«  and  trsna  rlpu.    Fullrr,  Church  Ulat.,  I.  *i 

The  AuthentlCS,  In  «>»  fine,  a  latin  tranalatl.m  fnmi 
the  lireek  of  the  innrrla  or  new  conatltutlona  of  Juatlnkan, 
tnsile  by  an  anoiiyiuoiw  author,  so  called  aa  an  un 
iiliriiliti  d  tranalatl  in  of  the  oovrla,  b, 
tin  epitome  made  by  Julian. 

authentlcal(A-then'ti  kiil),  a. 

he. 

Tlu  honra  thou  dnst  olicrUe 
Of  thy  ,|Ulck  deatV.  .,..1  of  thy  future  life. 
Are  not  HM/Aeufimf.      /).  Jiswon.  t'octaater,  Iv.  (J. 
Ilia  testimony  wit]  lie  antheHticat.  Srau.  and  Ft. 

Thla,  thr  at|Ulre  ennfeafted,  with  some  little  hesitation, 
wa*  a  pbcaaanl  jile,  thouirh  a  peacock  pie  waa  certainly  the 
nu«t  unit,  iilicii/  /rr.ii.7.  Saetvh-Kisiti.  p.  SJJ. 

authentically  (a-then'ti-kal-i ),  adr.  In  an  an- 
thentic  manner.  («)  With  the  rei|ulsite  or  gen- 
uine authority,    (fc)  With  certainty. 

Itr  |l'olert*Ue)  waa  the  man  i>f  all  till  rrneratlon  to 
whom  we  aliollM  liho«t  llliliKHltattlucly  attow  ttir  dlatOK-. 
tiofi  of  u'rniua  that  la.  of  one  uwfAeafiVoffrf  possessed  from 
time  to  time  by  some  Influence  that  made  him  l»-ller  and 
imatrr  than  himself.  iem-l/,  lolerldKr, 

(c)  Actually;  really. 

Not  yet  au/Vii'ova/fy  d^-liled.  StrT.  /Vroh-iw,  Vnhf.  Krr. 

anthentlcalnesB  (a-then'ti-kal-nes).  a.  1.  The 
i|uality  of  being  authentic  or  trustworthy;  the 
quality  of  being  of  good  authority ;  authenticity. 

They  dUI  isil  at  ftll  rvly  oil  the  ilurAeorieuf  tie#*  thrmif. 

thirr-Hr,  Worki,  I.  llf.r. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  genuine  or  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be:  geuuineness;  authenticity, 

Nolhlini  can  l»*  tn"r»'  pli'ioojnt  tlmn  to  nee  tlrtuosoa 
til-'iit  a  'Sloio-t  i  f  m.vliiU.  .trsi-nJitliit:  u|>oh  the  value, 
rnrllv,  unit  <iHth"ttn,i(nft  of  thr  wrvcral  piei  ea. 

.(.fid-.n,  Auckut  Meilala. 
[In  both  ns<  s  obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 
auttlonticat«|ii-then'ti-kat),  r.  f. ;  jiret.  and  pp. 
authiuticatiil.  ppr.  authtuticattiu).  [<  ML.  rm- 
tlti  ii fieri  t»s,  pp.  of  anthi  uticari ,  confirm,  <  LL. 
autht  utirti*.  authentic:  see  nuthi  utir.]  1.  To 
render  uutlieiitie ;  give  authority  to  by  the 
lmsif,  attotatioii.  or  formalities  required  by 
law  or  suflicietit  to  entitle  to  credit. 


1  have  aufAei 

I.  il. 

Irft  for  lllbllcal  researi  h     Tlie  few 
lutKrHl ica/eyf  are  Dow  ftmc rally  ae- 
rnirfor,  lamia  of  the  Sana  en,  p.  ~.± 
thi  June  Is,  1S3S.  alsiut  S.ibni  roliunoa,  and  hi  IsM.  SS6 
other  Tolninrs  of  luui-panahlal  mrlatera,  were  anrAeafi. 
calcj.  .V.  aaif  (,.,  7th  sar.,  111.  So*. 

3.  To  establish  as  tme  or  worthy  of  belief:  aa, 
to  authenticate  a  statement. 
One  at  the  l«eat  aut\etatmtr.t  uhoat  atorlea  In  exiatence. 
ifeni.  of  tl  II.  Barkam.  in  lngolilihy  Un«ida 

anthentdcattw  (A-then'ti-kat).  a.  r<  ML.  a«. 
fArnficifu«,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Authenticated. 

authentication  (A-then-tl-ka'shon),  a.  [<  au- 
thenticate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  authenticating, 
verifying,  or  establishing  the  authoritative- 
ness,  geiiuliiruess,  validity,  credibility,  or  truth 
of  anything ;  specitlcallv,  in  law,  the  official 
attestation  of  a  written  instrument. 

The  authentication  of  every  IllUe  detail  in  the  text. 

Th*  American,  VIII.  sli. 

anthantlCity  (A-theu-tis'i-ti),  a.  [<  aufAcafic 
+  si>;  =  ¥.  auOientieite.l  The  quality  of  be- 
ing authentic,  or  entitled  to  acceptance  as  au- 
thoritative, genuine,  true,  or  correct :  aa,  the 
autheutieitf)  ia  the  Scriptures  or  of  a  document ; 
the  (iwfAcnficify  of  a  portrait;  the  u-aifAc-Nfifify 
of  a  statement. 

Wc  coiutsxrc  the  narrative  with  the  account  of  the  time* 
when  ilfWaa.^iupojpi;  ami  are  left  aattafled  with  the  »«• 

anthantlclyt  {k-a^'M^'^^M^^ 
cally. 

He  ooald  Warn  no  way  so  aufArntiWu  aa  from  thU  testi- 
mony. IrAiafon.  tr.  of  Joaephua,  Atltlq.,  1. 

anthentlcnosa  (A-then'tik-nes),  ».  Authen- 
ticity. [Kare.] 

The  aurAenficawaa  of  that  decree. 

Hammond,  Worka,  IL  100. 

author  (a'thor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.alsooafAoar, 

aurl'iur,  aurlor,  and  prop,  autor,  <  ME.  autour, 
autor  (later  auetmr  or  onffor,  after  the  L.), 
<  AE.  rtaifoar,  OF.  autor,  later  and  mod.  F. 
auteur=  Pr.  auctvr,  actor  =  Hp.  I'g.  nwforsa  It. 
autorr,  <  I*,  (inctor  (in  ML.,  and  hence  in  E., 
corruptly  author,  prob.  through  the  influence 
of  LL.  authruticu*  and  its  derivatives;  cf.  ML. 
authvritarr,  authorize,  confirm,  var.  authari- 
Kynonymoits  with  aulhcutieart, 
synonymous  with 
etc.),  an  originator,  <  augere,  cause  to  grow, 
increase:  see  auction.]  1.  The  beginner, 
former,  or  first  mover  of  anything;  he  to 
whom  something  owes  its  origin;  originator; 
creator;  efficient  cause:  as,  Ood  ia  the  author 
of  the  universe. 

The  law,  the  aufAor  .  .  .  whereof  l«  .  .  .  teal. 

f/ooAVr. 

Thr  MT|»'nt  irwfoe  waa.  Eve  did  prneved  ; 
Adam  not  aufur,  aiiefur  was  Indeed.  Vicari, 
He  waa  lirconu'  Oie  A nthour  of  a  Sort  ever  after  U>  lie 
called  Lutheran..  SW.frii,  Table-Talk,  p.  XX. 

Tliua  Kin*  Latinua  in  the  third  ilexrer 
Had  sstiim  aatw  ..f  hla  family. 

2.  Cause :  applied  to  things.  [Rare.] 

Thst  which  ia  the  atrcnirth  "f  their  amity  shall  prove 
the  ln,ii,r,Hntr  ni<(A„r  of  their  varls/u  c. 

t  Shak„\.  aiMf  .ll  «. 

3.  The  original  composer  of  a  hook  or  writing- 
of  any  kind,  as  distinguished  from  a  compiler, 
translator,  editor,  or  copyist. 

An  niilA.ir  hai  the  choice  of  lii>  own  thounhta,  which  a 
translator  liaa  not.  Itryttrn 

Hon  itself:  as.  the  statement  occurs* in  I'liny 
and  other  ancient  n«fAor.«.] — 4f.  An  ealitor: 
As,  the  auth'tr  id  the  Uciitlcrniiu's  Magarine. 
[Kare.]  —  ftf.  A  person  who  authorizes  a  state 
ment;  an  authority;  an  informant. 

[>«ik  iqioii  htm : 
-ui  ti  holy  nu  n  arc  oirfAi-rF  i^  no  failles 
/VcivAt  |.im'/  .Vii,-uefer      Lovers'  l'rot.Teaa,  v.  ?_ 

6.  In  ."vof*  ,rnr.  one  from  whom  a  title  to  prop- 
erty is  derived  either  by  inheritance  or  other- 
wise; especially,  one  from  whom  title  is  de 


care,  synony 
«utAor<tf>i<M. 
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I  by  purchase  or  otherwise  than  by  way  of 

descent. 

authort  (a'thox),  r.  f.  [<  author,  n.]  1.  To 
occasion;  effect;  do. 

Execrable  slaughter!  what  luuid  huh  nutAerei  It? 

Fletcher  (and  othrn).  Moody  Brother,  UL  4. 
Do  you  two  think  much 
That  lie  thus  wisely  ud  with  need  content! 
To  what  I  author  for  year  country'!  good, 
You  being  my  tutor,  you  my  chanccliorT 
WrteArr  (and other.), 

8.  To  be  authority  for;  vouch  for. 

Mom  of  him  I  dare  not  authvr. 

Mauwinger  and  FirUt,  ratal  Dowry,  It.  i. 

authoress  (i'thor-ea),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
avlhouTctt,  authrezse,  auetretzt,  auetrtce,  <  late 
ME.  aucutriee :  see  author  and  -ess.]  A  female 
author,  in  any  aenae  of  that  word.  [Author  is 
commonly  used  for  both  sexes,  except  in  case 
of  special  discrimination .  1 

authorhood  (a' thor-hod),  n.  [<  author  + 
•hood.}  The  state  of  being  an  author  (of 
books);  the  province  of  an  author;  author- 
ship. 

authorial  (a-tho'ri-al),  a.  [<  author  +  -4al. 
CI.  auctonal.]  Pertaining  to  an  author  (of 
books).   Also  autoriat. 

Moat  w«  then  bow  to  authorial  dignity,  and  tla  hands 
because  they  arc  inked  T 

/.  Vltraeti,  UL  Char.  Men  of  Genius,  p.  Its. 
Testing  the  outorwl  power.         Poe,  Marginalia,  til 

authoriaable,  authorisation,  etc.  SeeasuW- 
izable,  etc. 

aathorism  (a'thor-iim),  n.  f<  author  +  -trot.] 
Authorship;  the  position  or  character  of  an  au- 
thor. [Bare.] 

He  [Burke)  I*  a  sensible  maa,  but  has  not  worn  oil  lilt 
autKoritm  ret,  and  thinks  there  u  nothing  an  charming 
at  writers,  and  to  be  one.  Walpolr,  LctlcTa,  11.  00. 

anthori tartan  (A-thor-i-ta'ri-an).  a.  and  n.  [< 
authority  +  -arian.]  L  «•  Favoring  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  as  opposed  to  that  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

The  loyalists,  who  sympathised  most  strongly  with  .  .  . 
hit  authuritarian  view*.       Alttrn^um.  No,  SOBS,  p.  SH, 

TJ.  it.  One  who  supports  the  principle  of 
authority,  as  opposed  to  that  of  individual 
freedom. 

By  looking  only  at  the  t>cg1nnin#  and  tad  at  hu  career, 
...  an  Imaginary  Napoleon  nat  beers  obtained  who  it .  .  . 
a  lover  o[  liberty,  not  au  authoritarian. 


■.nthoritative  (*£hor 


Kwye.  Brit,,  XVII.  as. 
i-tf-tiv),  a.    [<  authority 
toritatieuz.)    1.  Having 
due  authority;  having  the  sanction  or  weight 
of  authority ;  entitled  to  credence  or  obedience : 
as,  "aulAorltatire  teaching,"  Barrow. 
The  Law  of  Iroty  remalnt  indeed  sufAoritsiire.  but  its 


It  were 


,  Net  Acllgiun.  p.  lit 
Anselm  was  compelled  to  publish  an 
Uoa  of  hit  M<malixiiitm,  hocanM  to  many  enpt 
already  In  circulation  from  Dotes  ol  lectures. 

C.  II.  Ptarmrn.  Early  and  Mid.  Age.  of  Eng..  u«. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority;  positive;  per- 
emptory; dictatorial. 
The  mock  aathoritatim  manner  of  the  one  and  the  in- 


Dogmatic  and  authorUali,* 
hardly  nwilicehcnxled  the  me 
Un  of  religion. 


_  of  tulenliun  In  mat- 
WkiyfU,  Est.  and  Rev.,  II.  no, 

-  Byn.  2.  •<  utbaritatit*,  HaoieteruU,  etc-  (tea  mspiateriof), 
commanding. 

authoritatively  ( a-thor'i-ta-tiv-li ),  adc.  In  an 
authoritative  manner,  (a)  Vr'ith  due  authority. 


I  think  It  (the  law  of  repetition!  i»  even  more autkarita- 
Httiy  present  In  the  mind!  of  must  great  enmr. 
the  law  of  principality.  Auaeia,  Elera.  o 


(4)  With  a  show  of  authority. 

authoritativenasa  (a-thor'i-ta-tiv-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  authoritative;  an  acting  by 
authority;  authoritative  appearance. 

authority  (a-thor'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  ria'Aorirtcg  (-tiz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  autoritie,  auetoritie,  etc.,  < 
ME.  duforifc,  auctorite,  <  OP.  autorittl,  F.  an- 
toriU  =  Pr.  auetoritat  =  Bp.  autoridad  =  Pg. 
autoridade  s  It.  autoritA,  <  L.  a«ctorifa(f-)s, 
counsel,  will,  decree,  liberty,  power,  weight, 
authority,  <  auetor,  author,  originator:  see  <in- 
tAor.l  1.  Power  or  admitted  right  to  com- 
mand or  to  act,  whether  original  or  delegated : 
as,  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  subjects  and 
of  parents  over  children;  the  autAoriry  of  an 
agent  to  act  for  his  principal .  in  la  ic.  an  authority 
la  general  when  it  eitends  to  all  acts,  or  all  connected 
with  a  partU-uIt 
to  a  tingle  art. 


,  and  ipoclol  when 


By  what  authority  dost* 
•are  thee  thl.  autAerifyf 
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It  hit  conscience  were  to  narrow  and  peculiar  In  It  wife, 
It  ws»  not  flit  lib  Aularity  thvuld  be  an  ample  and  Cni. 
verssll  orcr  others  Jf  Won,  Elh"iiokluttc».  II. 

2.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect, 
or  long-established  reputation;  influence  con- 
ferred by  character,  office,  station,  mental  su- 
periority, or  the  like:  credit:  as,  the  authority 
of  age  or  example  ;  the  avfAortfy  of  Aristotle. 

Hut  the  mortallcst  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that 
which  hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  trail),  hath 
lieene  a  peremptory  adhesion  unto  Authority,  and  rtpe. 
dally  the  eatablialiing  of  our  beliefe  upon  the  dictate!  of 
Antiquities.  For  (as  every  cspsclty  may  observe),  most 
men  of  Ages  present,  to  anpertttUoutly  do  look  upon 
Aget  pail,  that  the  Autharitidi  at  the  one  exceed  the  re* 
tout  of  the  other.    Sir  T.  Brvum,  Vulg.  Err.  (KMC),  1.  2D. 

Truth,  wtadom,  aanctltude  terere  and  pare,  ,  .  . 

Whence  true  authority  in  men.    Hilton,  P.  L,  lr.  296. 

3f.  Power  in  a  general  sense. 

The  .  .  .  corrigible  aurAorify  of  this  liet  in  our  wQU. 

Shah  ,  Othello,  L  3. 
4.  A  person  or  persona,  or  a  body,  exercising 
power  or  command :  generally  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  civil  and  military  autsorifte*. —  o.  The 
outward  marks  of  authority;  especially,  the 
expression  of  authority  in  the 

Kent  Ton  have  that  in  your 
fain  call  master. 

bear.  What,  that? 

Kent.  Authority.  Shah.,  Lear,  L  i. 

6.  That  to  which  or  one  to  whom  an  appeal  or 
reference  may  be  made  in  support  of  any  opin- 
ion, action,  or  course  of  conduct,  (a)  Testimony  ; 
witness ;  that  which  or  one  who  testlaet. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  which  I  would  be  gttd  to 
and  by  to  tweet  an  auiAeeirir  confirmed.     Sir  f.  Sutnry. 

Had  seen  .  .  . 
Jmui.  SIcetUh,  S.n  of  (lod  declared, 
And  on  that  high  authority  had  believed. 

MUt.m,  r.  E.,  IL  J. 

<t)  Weight  of  testimony  ;  credibility :  at.  a  hitUiriun  of 
no  authority;  "  authority  of  the  Kcnptures,"  Hwktr. 

The  regltten  of  the  Eugllth  Peerage  are  of  far  higher 
aur Aertry  than  any  other  ttatlatlcal  documents. 

Jfsrauiay,  Sadler'!  Law  of  Papulation, 
(e )  Ont  who  poateatcs  adequate  knowledge  of  a  tnhject,  and 
whose  opinions  or  statements  rosy  l>e  relied  on ;  an  ex* 
ts-rt :  a  ttamlanl  author  or  hit  writing! :  at,  an  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  geology. 

Thi!  practice  we  may  leant,  from  a  better  and  more 
ancient  aulAon'ty  then  any  heathen  writer  hath  to  give 
us.  MUton,  L'hurch-Uovcrnment,  Pref. 

(d)  In  (aie,  a  precedent;  a  Judicial  drdtion;  an  oAclal 
declaration  or  uplnlun,  inch  at  ought  to  be  followed  in 
tlmllar  rases  (»)  Jattlllcatlon :  countenance :  warrant 
Thieves  foMhelr^robbery  hive  authority, 

tthak:,  M.  for  M.,  II.  S. 
Argument  from  authority.  Same  at  aiyumealum  a>t 
irrrtumliam  (which  see,  under  aryuMCRfum).— Oonstl- 
tuted  authorities.  Hip  i:injrl»lrates  or  governnn  of  a 
nation,  people,  municipality,  etc.  -  General  authority 
the  authority  of  a  general  agent,  intended  to  apply  to  all 
mattera  which  arise  in  the  course  of  business,  si  distin- 
guished from  tpedal  Instances,  though  It  may  be  limited 
to  a  particular  bntlncai  and  to  a  particular  place.  -  Syn. 
1.  Rule,  dominion,  government ;  warrant,  penubaion,  tu- 
thorttatlotl.—  %.  Inltumat,  Authority,  Arcrmtancy,  Con. 
trot,  Suay,  thtmiaation,  may  all  apply  to  pertont  or 
tilings,  bat  teem  primarily  to  belong  to  persons  tnjtu- 
enrr  and  authority  Imply  uuiral  power ;  tike  others  may 
do  to,  and  are  considered  to  do  so  here.  Tlic  wordt  are 
arranged  In  the  order  ol  their  ttrength.  Inttutnc*  raty 
be  vmall ;  ft  It  wholly  apart  from  the  power  ol  office :  the 
wurd  expresses  the  extent  to  which  one  affects  the  con* 
dtict  or  character  of  others  tlmply  by  tbrlr  deference  to 
hltn  on  account  of  his  ttatiun,  wealth,  ability,  character, 
etc.  Authority  It.  in  this  o.iiiiiwtlon.  InBuenoe  amount. 
Ing  to  a  recognised  right  to  command  :  at,  the  authority 
of  age,  wladora,  experience.  It  is  presnmsldy  rightful, 
while  the  oilier  words  often  express  undue  or  unwholc- 
wtiK)  weight  or  power.  Ammlanty  it  overniattcrllig  In- 
fluence, lupremoey  by  Inmienre ;  the  word  u  often  nerd 
bi  s  bad  sense :  ai,  the  ajorndaney  of  cunning  over  tim- 
pliclty.  Control  is  complete  or  tucceattul  and  continued 
authority:  at.  hit  eonrtW  over  the  convicts  wat  main- 
tained without  resort  to  force.  .Siesv  It,  by  its  deriva- 
tion, control  over  that  which  mar  be  viewed  at  a  weighty 
or  mastlvo  object ;  hence,  a  solid  or  powerful  or  control- 
ling Influence.  IioratM/ion,  at  It  may  be  an  absolute  and 
tyrannical  rule,  may  alao  be  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  in- 
Nuence  <*  ascendancy :  as,  he  wat  really  under  the  domi- 
nation at  those  whom  he  thought  his  tervants  or  tools. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  sniptetl  to^urner. 
Yet  clearest  of  ambltiaut  crlnw- 

Tmnyaon,  Uuke  of  Wellington,  It, 
In  the  absolste  authority  accorded  thy  the  Roman!)  to 
the  father  over  the  children  we  may  trace  the  same  habits 
ol  discipline  that  proved  so  (orraidalile  in  the  field. 

Eun.p.  Mimilt,  I.  181. 
The  application  of  gunpowder  to  the  art  of  war  hat  for 
vcr  .ettfed  the  long  conflict  f..r  atrc^func,,  twtweeil  civ- 
,  in  favor  uf  the  lornier. 

Works.  I.  SH. 
control 
propagated 


antliorizablo  (il'thor-i-za-bl),  a.  (Early  i 
E.  auttoruable;  <  ML.  authorUabilu,  auetori- 
labilit,  etc.,  <  auctorizare:  gee  authorize  and 
-able.]  That  may  be  authorixed:  as,  "a  cen- 
sure flttfAnrtraoie,"  ^amjnofld,  Works,  I.  342. 
Also  spelled  authoritabU. 

authorization  (»' thor-i-xa'shon),  «.  [=  F.  au- 
toruntioM,  <  ML.*ouc(orira<io('N-),  <  auctorizare, 
pp.  auctorizatu* .-  see  a«f*orise.]  The  act  of 
authorizing ;  the  act  of  giving  authority  or  legal 
power;  establishment  by  authority:  as,  "the 
authorization  of  laws,"  'Motley.  Also  spelled 
authorisation. 

authorise  (a'th2r-lt),  t>.  t. ;  JM*t.  and  pp.  au- 
thorized,  ppr.  authorizing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
auctorizc,  <  HE.  asctortant,  a«torivrrt,  <  OF.  auc- 
lorittr,  later  osfAririafr,  mod.  F.  auloriarr  = 
Pr.  <iufaori«ar  =  Sti.  aatoriAir  =  Pg.  autorisar 
=  It.  autorizzare,  <  ML.  auctoritarc,  auctorizare, 
authoritare,  etc.,  <  L.  auetor,  author:  seeaitfAor 
and  -ize.]  1.  To  give  authority,  warrant,  or 
legal  power  to;  empower  (a  person):  as,  to 
authorize  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary 
of  a  state.— 2.  To  give  authority  for; 
of  and  permit;  formally  sanction  (an  act 
proceeding). 

The  report  of  the  commimton  was  taken  Into  li 
consideration  by  Ihe  estates  They  resolved,  without  oo» 
ditaeiitleot  voice,  that  the  order  itgBtd  by  William  did  not 
duMonit  the  tUu«hter  of  Olencoe. 

Macautay,  Hitt.  Eng.,  ul 

The  money,  then.  Is  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
Slstet-an  act  which  Congrcti  alone  it  comi«.-tenl_to  su- 
thortet.  t).  Wthater,  Speech,  Senate,  May  t,  ISM, 

St^To  make  authoritative  or  valid;  legalize; 

She  ahall  autkoriu 
Our  undertakings  to  tlie  Ignorant  people. 
At  II  what  wo  do  were  by  her  command. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  False  One,  ▼.  J. 

4.  To  establish  by  authority  or  usage :  as,  an 
(mrAof-trer/  idiom. — 0.  To  warrant;  vouch  for. 
[Bare.] 

A  woman  s  ttory.  at  a  winter'!  Are, 
^MtAent'rf  by  her  grandam. 

Shah,  Macbeth,  III.  4. 

Of.  To  support  (one's  self)  upon  the  authority 

(of). 

The  Historian  .  .  .  authorizing  himself,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  other  hittorlea 

S-ir  P.  Sidney.  Def.  of  Poesls  (Arber),  p.  81. 

Also  spelled  authorize, 

authorizer  (i'thgr-i-ser),  n.  Ono  who  author- 
izes.   ALso  spelled  authorizer. 

autborlet  (4'thor-let), «.  [<  author  +  dim.  -Of.] 
A  petty  author    SlaekvoorTs  Hag.  [Rare.] 

autnorling  (a'thor-ling),  «.  [<  author  +  dun. 
-iinij.]   A  petty  author.  [Rare.] 

oli  thou  poor  m»fAorfni!7 Keach  a  little  deeper  Into  the 
human  heart!  LongfeiLrtr,  Hyperion,  I  v.  1. 

authorly  (4'thor-li),  a.  [<  aufAoi 
longing  to  an  author ;  authorial. 


vernment  ...  hat  a  general  mpi-rlntendlng  con 
aU  Uie  actlont  and  over  all  Hie  publicly  propagi 
rlnct  of  men.  Kurkr,  I'nltariaiM,  May  11, 1 


[Rure 


■,  Letter  to  fnwin. 
author-hip  (a'thor-ship),  n.  [<  asfAor  +  .gAtp.] 

1.  The  source  or  cause  of  anything  that  may 
be  said  to  havo  an  author ;  origination ;  causa- 
tion :  as,  the  authorship  of  an  invention  or  of 
a  political  movement;  a  book  whose  aufJkor- 
ship  is  unknown. —  2.  The  state  of  being  an 
author;  the  occupation  of  writing  books. 

If  the  formalists  of  Uiit  sort  were  erected  Into  patentee! 
with  a  sole  ooinnittslon  of  authorship,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly  see  tueh  writing  In  our  dsys  at  would  either  wh*»liy 
wean  us  from  all  books  In  general,  or  at  least  from  all 
tuch  as  were  the  product  of  our  own  nation. 

SkaJlecMiry,  characters  <ed.  ISSrO.  I.  SIT. 

AUto  (ou'to),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.,  <  L.  actus,  an  act: 
see  act,  «,]    1.  In  Spanish  literature,  a  play. 

The  miracle -playi  of  the  people  attained  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  In  the  a«r«*  or  uu  rcl  tltrlttiiisj  plavs  of 
Oil  Vicente  (1470-lfiSO),  Eney*.  Bnt,.  Xl.\.  5ML 

2.  In  Sjranith  laic :  (a)  An  order ;  a  decree ;  a 
sentence;  a  decision.  (6)  pi.  The  plemlingsand 
proceedings  in  a  lawsuit. — 3.  An  auto  de  fv. 

auto-.  [<  (ir.  oero-  (before  a  vowel  ciVr-,  which 
lM-foro  a  rongh  breathing  becomes  ai*-),  stem 
of  arrdf,  self  (myself,  thyself,  himself,  etc.).] 
An  element  in  compound  words  of  Oreek  origin, 
meaning  self,  of  itself  (natural),  of  one's  self 
(independently),  of  nothing  but  ....  etc.: 
English  and  other  modem  lan- 


very  common  i 
guages,  e»| 


iu  scieutific  terms. 


xLas. 


power  deny  not. 


r.,  M-  of  v..  ill  I 


rose 

III., 


uiMinettloocd  »«iy. 
Thn  Ages,  xie. 
to  realm  onlMgno.  w>n  .if  AI 
i  was  too  severe  toe  th«-lo 
/.  ^dsau,  Works,  IV.  slO. 


autobiographer  "(»  to-bi-og'ra-fer),  n.  [<.  Or. 
ni-ror,  M-lf^  +^iitHrraj>her,]    Ono  who  writes  t 


'  And  yet.  o  man  bom  of  Woman,"  criet  the  Aute&ioa. 


twcuUar  I 


Carlyte,  Sartor  Kaasrtus,  p. 
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autobiographic 

obiographic  (a-to-M-o-graf'ik),  a. 
rare  of  autobiography. 

Toe  writing*  of  Dante  .  .  .  sne  all  .  .  .  aufsesoorapair. 

LovxU,  Among  mj  Boolu.  2d  M„  p.  9V 

autobiographical  (a-tr>bi-o-graf'i-kal),  a.  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  autobiography ;  character- 
ized by  an  autobiographic  tendency. — 2.  Santo 
as  autobiographic. 

autobiographlcally  ( ft  - 1«  -  bl  -  6  -  graf 'i  -  kal  -  i), 
adr.    In  au  autobiographic  manner. 

antoblographiBt  <a'td-bi-og'ra-fist),  n.  [<  au- 
tohiograiihy  +  -ist.]  Same  as  autobiographer. 
[Rare.] 

autobiography  (4'til-bi-og'ra-fi),  n. ;  pi.  aulo- 
biographies  (-fix).    [<  Or-  <»"'<*■  »«lf.  +  W«»r«- 
A  biography  or  memoir  of  a  person  writ- 
ten by  hitnself. 

autocar  (a'to-kar),  n.  [<  auto(-mobilr)  +  ear.) 
An  automobile  car;  a  ear  which  contain*  in 
itself  a  motor  wilh  it»  source  of  power. 

autocarplan,  autocarplc  (A-t<>-kiir'pi.an,  -pik), 
a.  Ram*  aa  autocarpou*. 

autocarpoua  (i-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Or.  airor, 
self  (in  comp.  sometime*,  as  here,  meaning  'of 
nothing  but  .  .  .  ,'  'of  mere  .  .  .'),  +  napiroc, 
fruit.  The  Or.  a't-r«*apm(  means  only  'self- 
fructifying. 'J  In  bol.,  consisting  of  pericarp 
alone ;  having  no  adnnto  part*  (Gray) :  applied 
to  fruits  which  are  free  from  the  perianth. 
Same  aa  jmiferior. 

autocephalic  (a'to-se-fal'ik  or  A-t9-«cf'n-lik). 
a.  [As  autocephal-out  + -ic]  Autoeephalous; 
autonomous, 

autocaphalous  (a-to-sef  'a-lus),  a.  [<  LOr.  airo- 
tt^a'/jy.,  <  Or.  airof',  sclf,'  +  xrOa/jfc,  head.]  1. 
Having  a  head  or  chief  of  its  own ;  independent 
of  jurisdiction :  applied  to  a  church. 

The  K [Milan  Church  became  autocefAtttow,  and  IU  ft*, 
trlarch  hid  Immense  power.  Enryc  Brit.,  XL  117. 

3.  Acting  as  an  independent  head;  having 
primary  jurisdiction  :  aa,  an  autoccphalous 
bishop  or  metropolitan. 

We  have  seen  Greece  proclaim  1U  Holy  Oovemlng  fly- 
nod  auUxcfhalmu.      J.  St.  XtaU,  Eastern  Church,!  10. 

autochronograph  (a-td-kron'o-graf).  it .  [<  Gr. 
airoc,  self,  +  cAronojrr<iy>*.]  An  instrument 
for  instantaneously  and  automatically  record- 
ing time. 

autochthon  (Mok'thon),  ».;  pi.  autochthon*, 
autochthones  (-thoua,  -tho-nSi).  [<  L.  autoch- 
thones, pi.,  <  Gr. '  nMjfluv,  pi.  uirorflotrf,  abo- 
rigines, primitive  inhabitants,  lit,  sprung  from 
the  land  itaclf  (it  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Athenians  and  some  other  Greeks  ttutt  they 
sprang  originally  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
lived),  <  auric,  »clf,  +  tfAji1,  land,  earth.]  1. 
Literally,  one  sprung  from  the  land  he  inhabits ; 
hence,  one  of  the 


primitive  inhabitants  of  a 
>r  of  the  race  found  in  a 


country  when  first 
habitant. 

Whoever  Uie  artist  mar  hate  been,  It  [a  statuel  U  un- 
doubtedly a  wry  aide  conception,  the  figure  seeming  to 
rise  tram  the  earth  lust  aa  an  autochthon  would  be  thought 
to  rise.        A.  S.  Murray,  Oreek  Sculpture,  I.  note. 

Thou*  own  traditions  appear  to  have  made  them  (Uie 
Phrygians!  awlocAf  aouee,  or  aboriginals,  and  It  wonld  seem 
that  they  bsllevod  the  rr  peopling  of  the  earth  alter  the 
ttoc-J  to  bare  begun  In  their  country. 

0.  Bawtintim,  Origin  of  Nation*,  p  67. 
S.  pi.  The  primitive  animals  or  plants  of  a 
countrv  or  region,  especially  in  geological  time. 
[Hare.) 

autochthonal  (A-tok'th$-na]);  a.  [<  autochthon 
+ -ol.]  Autochthonic  ;  aboriginal :  as,  autoch- 
thonal peoples. 

autochthones,  ».  Plural  of  autochthon. 

autochthonic  (A-tok-thon'lk/,  a.  [<  autoch- 
thon +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  autoch- 
thon ;  native  to  or  sprung  from  the  soil ;  abo- 
riginal; indigenous. 

Th«  aborigine*  <*T  Ot»  country  (were)  driven,  like  the 
Bbeela  and  other  mifocAIAeinc  Indiana.  Into  tike  eastern 
and  southeastern  wilds  bordering  upon  the  ocean 

K,  >'.  Burton,  El-Medtnah,  p.  30. 
We  may,  however,  venture  the  insertion  that  the  Eskimo 
la  of  aufecAMonie  origin  in  Asia. 

Arc.  Cruise  «/«»<  Cormn,  I»l,  p.  30. 

autochthonism  <a-tok'tho-nixm). «.  [<  autoch- 
thon + -urn.]    Birth  from  the  soil. 

According  to  the  Hcythlans.  Targltaus  lived 
sand  years  before  the  rear  613  II.  c  —  a  li 
with  the  tradition  of  auteeatAenisiN, 


eartler  .lab.  f.,rltie  Immigration  of  the 


at  lived  Just  a  thon- 
legend  which,  taken 
,  indicate,  a  much 


JFneye.  Brit.,  XXI.  (.ML 

autochthonoua  (a-tok'tho-nus),  a.  [<  autocJi- 
thirn  +  -ow."]  1.  Pertaining  to  autochthons; 
indigenous;  sprung  from  the" soil ;  aboriginal. 

san^^ed 
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not  of  thos*  founded  In  later  tlnsoa  hy  ttidlrldsal  pro. 
phata  or  reformera  Mom  MutUr,  India,  p.  lift. 

this  would  almost  lie  Inclined  U*  think  from  Herrfltahr'a 
account  of  the  matter,  that  1^-salng  had  been  an  awfoeA- 
tkommi  birth  of  Use  Herman  nil,  withont  Intellectnal  an* 
cestry  or  helpful  kindred. 

hnirtt,  Among  my  Books,  1st  Mr,  p.  901. 

3.  In  pathol.,  not  extraneous;  originating  at 
the  place  where  found. 

autochthonously  (A-tok'thg-uus-li ),  adr.  In  an 
autochthonous  manner. 

The  larger  number  of  maladies  do  not  arise  avloehtho- 
noruiy  or  ' '  under  a  whole  akin. "  Knryr.  Brit. ,  XVIII.  stu. 

autocbthony  (a-tok'tho-ni),  n.  [<  autochthon 
+  -y.]    The  condition  of  being  autochthonoua. 

The  practice  of  deacrlhlng  legenitary  heroes  and  men  of 
ancient  lineage  as  earth  t^rn,  yiytnU,  strengthened  great- 
ly the  il-K-trinw  td  itttiVArAtoiv,  and  niiwhere  so  much  as 
In  Attica  Kneuc.  Brit.,  III.  141. 

autoclare  (a'to-klav),  n.  TV.,  self-regulating, 
a  digester,  <  Gr.  airof,  s»>lf,  -i-  L.  clacu),  n  key 
(orcforiw,  a  nail  f).]  A  kind  of  stewpan,  the  lid 
of  which  is  kept  close  and  steam-tight  by  the 
steam  proceeding  from  the  contents  of  the  pan. 
It  is  an  application  to  culinary  purposes  of  Pa- 
pln's  digester.    See  digester. 

autocracy  (a-tok'ra-si ),  it.  j  pi.  autocracies  (-six). 
[<  V.  antocratie,  <  Gr.  oiroa^orirrio,  absolute 
power,  <  aiTratrSzTifr,  absolute,  ruling  bv  one's 
self:  seo  autocrat.]  It.  The  power  ol  deter- 
mining one's  own  actions ;  independent  or  self- 
derived  power;  self-government;  self-rule. 

Man's  will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that,  with  a  kind 
•>f  autoertuy  and  supremacy  within  Itself,  commands  its 
own  actions.  South,  Sermons,  VII.  I. 

It  [the  divine  wtllj  moves,  not  by  the  external  Impulse 
or  Inclination  of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  ab- 
solute aufoensry.  South,  Mormon*,  VIII.  x. 

8.  Uncontrolled  or  unlimited  authority  over 
others,  invested  in  a  single  person ;  the  govern- 
ment or  power  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

At  least  from  the  day*  of  Hlldebrand  the  mind  of  Eu~ 
"  ad  bscom*  faralluuiud  with  the  assertion  of  those 
which  In  their  latent  significance  amounted  to  an 
t«  Irresponsible  autocracy. 

MUuxau,  Latin  Christianity,  li- 1. 

St.  In  Hint.,  action  of  the  vital  powers  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  individual. -gyn.  J.  Tyr- 
anny. AltUutitm.  etc.    R<«  rfesfw/isin. 

autocrat  (A'to-krat),  n.  [<  F.  onfrtCTjifc,  <  Gr. 
aiconoarjjr,  ruling  by  one's  self  (cf.  uiTOsocruyi, 
an  autocrat:  see  anforrator),  <  ai-ric,  self,  + 
sparof,  power,  <  uparic,  strong,  =  Goth,  hardus 
=  VI.  hard:  see  hard.]  1.  An  absolute  prince 
or  sovereign ;  a  ruler  or  monarch  who  holds  and 
exercises  tie  powers  of  government  as  by  inher- 
ent right,  not  subject  to  restrictions:  as.  "the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,"  a  title  assumed 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia. —  2.  One  who  is  in- 
vested with  or  assumes  unlimited  authority  in 
any  relation:  as,  ''The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table" (title  of  a  book),  0.  W.  Holtntt. 

,tic  (a-tA-krat'ik),  a.  [<  auforrnf  +  -ic] 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  autocracy; 
absolute  ;"holding  independent  and  unlimited 
powers  of  government. 

The  Russian  guvemiusnt  pi  autocratic,  Inasmuch  a*  over 
tho  larger  part  of  the  country  It  has  simply  succeeded  to 
the  position  of  tlie  Mongolian  khans,  who  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  century  held  the  Russian  people  In 
subjection  J.  fukt,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  4s. 

autocratical  (A-to-krat'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  au- 
tocratic. 

autocratically  (a-to-krat'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  an 
autocratic  manner. 

autOCrator  (a-tok'ra-tor),  n.  [<  Or.  airroKparup, 
oue's  own  master,' an  absolute  ruler:  see  au- 
tocrat.]   An  autocrat ;  a  dictator.  [Rare] 

The  picturesque  striked  Macedonian  helmet  with  a 
goat's  horn  and  chwli-prrce  which  occupies  the  rsvtrae 
[of  a  eolnl,  on  which  t*  written  after  "King  Trypbon  **  the 
strange  title  autorrafor.  Eneyc  Brit.,  XVII.  049L 

autocratorical  (a;t^kra-tor'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
QiTo«oart>p*>;<if,  <  ai-Tanparup;  see  atifocrafor.] 
Pertaining  to  an  autocrat  or  autocrntor;  stt- 

Freme;  alisolute:  as,  atifocrafortcai  power. 
Rare.] 

autocratrice  (a-tok'ra-lris),  a.  [F.]  Same  as 
(t«focTnfri>. 

autocratrixta-tok'ra-triks), «.;  pi.  auMcrafnce* 
(A-tok-rn-tri'sez).  t^'L'  (cf.  MGr.  m''ro*p<rrd- 
(Hftaa),  fem.  of  asfoernfor.]  A  female  sovereign 
who  is  independent  ami  absolute :  a  title  some, 
times  given  to  a  reigning  empress  of  Russia. 
[Rare.] 

autocratship  (a'to-krat-ship),  n.    [<  autocrat 

+  -ship.]    The  office  of  autocrat, 
auto  da  lO  (ou'to  da  fa) ;  pi.  attfas  da  fe  (ou'toe). 


autogenic 


It*.  ,• 

ifi  or  at 
in,  ,1 


[This  Portuguese  f^rm,  commonly  vrrttten 
aui»4n.f*,  was  the  ftrst  Introduoetl,  and  lias 
'  In  lUiglith  literature.  J 


auto  Ac  j 

aulo  da/ 
been  moat  l 

auto  do  fe  (ou'to  d&  fa) ;  pi.  aulas  tie  fc  (ou'tos). 
[Sj>.,  lit.  act  (judicial  process,  judgment)  of 
faith:  auto,  <  L.  actum,  an  act ;  de,  <  L.  uV, 
from,  of ;  fe  aa  Pg.  /<?,  <  L.  ftdem,  acc.  of  fides, 
faith :  set*  act,  «.,  ife*,  fay*,  and  faith.  Cf.  auto 
da  fe.]  The  public  declaration  of  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  accused  persons  who  had  been 
tried  before  the  courts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, and  by  extension  the  infliction  of  such 
penalties  as  had  been  prescribed  in  the  sen- 
tence. The  dvrlaratl-n  of  J 
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I  Included 


with  much  solemnity,  In  an  open  place  an 
anjUtttala,  reception  to  retraction.  o«ctsl  admonition,  and 
•rntiinc*  of  punlthuH'Ut  for  tlie  crimes  within  the  com. 
petency  of  the  court.  Those  crime*  were  public  profes- 
sion ol  heresy,  apostasy,  witchcraft,  seduction  by  ecclesi- 
astics, bigamy,  unnatural  crimes,  church-rubbery,  blss- 
phemy,  usury,  and.  In  general,  crime*  of  or  aitainst  Uie 
offscers  of  the  Inquisition  ItscU.  Those  convicted  were 
brought  from  prison,  dressed  In  the  sanbenlto,  or  robe  of 
defamed  criminal*,  which  was  worked  witli  a  cruas  and 
other  design*,  sometlmns  with  grotrsiiue  scene*  of  lnferual 
charDcters  or  torment*,  and  rani-d  In  ita  color  and  pattern 
In  accordance  with  the  aeverlty  of  tin*  sentence  to  be 
passed.  I^ch  offelKler  was  called  by  lianie.  his  crime  spe- 
cifled,  and  It*  punUhmeut  declsrcd,  after  which  all  were 
delivered  up  to  the  civil  otAciala.  Here  Uie  auto  proper 
ftnlshrd :  but  a*  the  execution  of  those  penalties  that  were 
of  capital  or  corporal  nature  Immediately  followed,  the 
name  was  extended  to  this  part,  as  applied  to  which  it  ha* 
l^eci^uie  ]M>pularly  accetiteil.  .Such  buuisltinents  were  flog, 
glug,  the  pillory,  branding  or  maiming,  and  itesth  by  liang . 
log  or  burning,  according  to  the  prescript L'ln  of  tbo  1m- 
pcrisl  or  Caroline  code. 

autodidact  (4'to-di-dakt'),  n.    [<  Or.  otToci/daa- 

roc,  self-taught,  <  otTOf,  self,  +  iWostot,  verbal 

adj.  of  Ailocsf  n;  teach :  at 

taught  person.  [Rare.] 
autodidactic  (i'to-di-dak'tik),  a.  [< 

•facf  +  -ic]    SeU-Uught.  [Rare.] 

He  [Mennll  was  from  the  beginning  an  nuio-didaerie 
realist:  ho  drew  and  painted  as  he  saw  — not  aa  other* 
taught  him  how  they  had  seen. 

CoiUewiporarjf  itse.,  XLIX.  2BI. 

autodynamic  (ft'W-di-nam'ik),  a.  [<Gr.  oito- 
Mvaaoc,  powerful  of  itself,  <  acror,  aelf,  +  dii>a- 
utc,  power:  see  dynamic]  Having  power  or 
force  in  itself. -Autodynamic  sl.vatOT.a  hydraulic 
machine  In  which  the  weight  of  a  tsiling  column  of  water 
Is  made  to  raise  a  smaller  column  to  a  height  exceeding 
that  of  Uie  Unit. 

antceciouB  (ft-te'shus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ai-rctc,  self,  + 
ot\oc,  dwelling.]  In  bryology,  having  both  male 
and  female  inflorescence  on  the  same  plant ; 
ruomr-cioui.  Three  modifications  are  cladatt- 
towious,  goniaut«ccious,  and  rbiiaulireiuus. 
Also  written  anloictw*. 

autogamous  (i-tog'a-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  oitoV, 
self,  +  ;  iiuof,  marnage;  cf.  otrojauof,  willingly 
married.]  Self-fertilized:  applied  to  flowers 
which  are  fertilizMl  bv  their  own  pollen,  in 
distinction  from  auc MO/i«itV>iwaud  csfoiwo/isitottg 
flowers,  iu  which  one  flower  is  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  another  through  the  intervention 
of  the  wind  or  of  insects. 

autogamy  (a-tog'a-mi),  «.  [<  Or.  otTdr,  gelt 
+  -)afiia,  <  yauoc,  marriage.  Cf.  autogamous.] 
In  6of.,  close  fertilization,  or  self-fertilisation ; 
the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  its  own  pollen. 
See  allogamy. 

autogenealt  (a-to-je'ne-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  o«>o, r»i?r : 
see  autogenous.]  Self-begotten;  autogenous. 
Il'atcrhouse. 

aatogeneoua  (6-to-je'ne-us),  a.    Same  aa  auto- 

autogenesia  (a-t^-jen'e-ais),  a.  f<  Gr.  oiror, 
self,  +  )/vriri{,  production.]  Self -production ; 
production  independent,  («)  in  organisms,  of 
parent  organisms;  (b)  in  tissues,  of  parent 
tissues;  and  (c)  in  disease,  of  previous  cases  of 
zymotic  disease. 

autogenetlc  (a'tft-je-net'ik),  o.  [<  autogenesis .- 
see  genetic.]  Self-producing ;  pertaining  to  au- 
togenesis. 

Theru  was  no  doubt  . 
puerperal  fever. 


of  Use  existence  of  aut^jrwHc 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  1S18. 


autoganetically  fft'to-jf-net'i-kal-i),  adr.  By 
autogenesis,  or  autogvuetic  processes. 

Rome  septic  imjuwo,  cither  from  without  or  mutnanM- 
tally,  might  cause  Uie  same.    iMt  Jf«t  Jour.,  No.  ISia. 

autogenic  (n-to-jen'ik).  it.  [As  dutogrn-ous 
+  -tc]  Self-produced;  independent  of  a  me- 
dium: specifically  applied  to  a  process  of  sol- 
dering iu  which  pieces  of  metal  are  united 
by  fusing  the  parts  to  be  joined.  See  autogr- 
nous. 

Platinum  workers  .  .  .  have  h»g  learned  to  unite  two 
platinum  s.ams  by  the  autontnie  process- the  local 
Ung  ol  Uie  two  contiguous  partsj^ tl^.,i,^dro|ren 
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autogenous  (a-toj'e-nus),  a.    [<  Or.  01  to; 

self-produced,  <  airor,  self.  +  )«e«f,  kind,  race, 
offspring:  see  0<*mim,  -jrn»'M«'.J  1.  Self-pro- 
duced; sclf-gencraled;  coming  forth  Indepen- 
dently. Specifically,  In  anal..  endogell'iu* :  applied  If 
ilmw  processes  or  pint*  of  »  W-ue  which  aitsr  fn^n  an 
IliiU'IwtxU'iit  or  scjmriite  renter  ol  ossification,  u  dkstln 
gul.licd  fnwn  mere  exogenous  outgrowths.  Thus,  the 
epiphyses  of  a  unne  are  rt«lo/r«ol»,  apophyses  may  h* 
ellber  illi/r*y*»M<M#  or  tftyrwux, 

The  centrum  anil  several  of  Die  apophyses  "f  a  veTtehra 
are  uu/iKjemw,  while  other  apophyses  are  exogenous. 

2.  Same  a*  autogenic. 

AUo  autogeneous. 
Autogenous  soldering,  tbo  process  of  uniting  plecea  of 
nu-talny  the  fusion  of  part  of  their  own  substance,  w  illi- 
out  the  use  of  a  special  solder.  It  is  porfomivl  liy  mean* 
of  tl>e  alrohydrogeu  or  oxynydm.cn  blowpipe  anil  by  elec 
trlcllv. 

autogenously  (A-toj'e-nus-li),  ooY.    1.  In  an 


r,  or  mure  properly  InlerliT.  bur  of  the  trans- 
of  the  aeveuin.  and  occasionally  of  ant  of 


rUtbrm  In  Man.  la  a.foocieiisfy  devel- 
//.  Fhnrrr.  llsleology,  P  SO- 

9.  By  the  autogenous  process  of  soldering. 

Thia  battery  la  constructed  of  a  case  of  insnllte,  ha  ring 
a  lid  of  lite  aaiue  material  du/nwnoMWp  aotdered  In. 

J.  W.  (/itern.  Elect.  Catalogue,  1SWS,  p.  1*. 

autogeny  (a-toj'e-ni),  ».  [<  Or.  ai'-rnjrrr/r  (see 
autogenous) :  see  -J7r>i.v.]  Autogenesis;  autog- 
ony;  spontaneous  generation. 

autbgony  (a-tog'o-ni),  n.  [<  Or.  arroyfkor,  self- 
prudueed,  self-producing,  (aiTof,  self,  +  -;ovoc, 
produced :  see  -gong.]  The  generation  of  simple 
organisms  from  a  lifeless  fluid;  abiogenesi*. 

autograph  ia'tA-graf),  a.  and  ».  [<  F.  auto- 
graphe,  <  L.  autographu*,  <  Or.  nirojfiooor,  writ- 
ten with  one's  own  hiind,  <  <d''t«Jc,  self,  +  > /*«*»•, 
write.]  L  a.  Written  by  one's  self;  in  one's 
own  handwriting :  as,  an  autograph  ' 
U.  n.  [<  F.  autograohe,  <  LL.  autt 

1.  A  person's  own  handwriting;  « 
written  by  it  person's  own  hand ;  an 
manuscript  or  signature. 

Autograph*  of  famous  names  were  to  he  seen  In  faded 
Ink  on  some  of  their  Ity  leave*,  tin  vtht-r^r,  ol  J  Malue,  I. 

2.  An  autographic  press  (which  see,  under 
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autO-inOCUlable  (i»'t6-m-ok'f>-1a-I'l),  a.  [<  Or. 
airtjr.  self,  +  inoculaliie.]  Possessing  the  power 
of  auto-inoculation;  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated by  auto-inoculation :  as,  an  a  uto-inoculabie 
disease. 

auto-inocnlation  (A'to-in-ok-fi-la'slionl,  n.  [< 
Or.  ai'Tof,  self,  +  iN'><*iW<tfnf«.]  The  inoculation 
of  a  healthy  part  of  the  body  with  the  vims 
from  a  diseased  part  of  the  same  person,  as  from 
a  chancroid, 

auto-i.nattffla.tor  (A-to-ln'suMa-tor),  h.    [<  Gr. 
oii-or,  gelf,  +  iNjTKjIafor.]    An  initrurm 
for  administering  to  one's  self  a 
powder. 

autokinasyt,  [<  1/1  r.  airoAuisoio,  Gr.  avToxi- 
i>/ei(,  self-movement.  <  ai'roKiVtfror.  self-moved  : 
see  (iif/oJHscfica/.]  Self-movement;  spontane- 
ous motion.  CudvortJt. 

antoklnetlcalt  (»'to-ki-net'i-kal 

arroaiiT/rucoc,  <  oiToa'f^rof.  self-m 
self,  +  imir,  move:  see  kinetic] 
Dr.  U.  More. 


automobile 

He  want  on  rowing  ldlv.  half  autcmmivailu. 

0*>ry«  JSfi*€,  hull  on  theYlOaa,  vt  IS, 

We  know  that  a  frequently  rvpesied  act  of  mnacular 
skill  ^'"'^  come*  to  Ifylon*  aluun-t  autmmui-ally  aiij 

cans ;  by  its  own  action. 

An  aurvrndfiAsffv  working  macliine. 

Sri.  Awr.,  X.  S.,  LV,  S5. 
A  Httnnati ailly  kooping  1U  tcniprratnrr  uniform. 

JT<mr.  franklm  I>ul..  CXXI  . 


),  a.  [<  Gr. 
oved,  <  ai'Tac. 
Self-moving. 


autolaryngoacopu 

[<  Gr.  utTor,  self,  + 


■] 


(A'td-la-rlng'go-skop),  n. 
//irys^tMcoyic]  An  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  combination  of  mirrors, 
by  which  one  may  inspect  his  own  larvnx.  £. 
U.  Knight. 

autolaryugoscopy  (a'to-lar-ing-gos'ko-pi),  n. 
[<  Or.  aiTof,  self,  +  laryngoscvpu. ]  Tliejn- 
spection  of  one's  own  larynx  by  in 
autolaryngoacope. 

atttolatey  (.l-tol'a-tri),  «.  [<  Gr.  o-Vor,  self,  + 
/srfjria,  worship.]  Self-worship. 

autology  (a-tof'o-ji),  w.  [<  Or.  aid*,  self,  + 
->oiia,  <  »jtw,  speak:  see  -o/oyy.]  The  sci- 
entific study  of  one's  self. 

Autolytus  '(Hol'i-tus),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  aiVof, 
self,  +  >iT<if,  verbal  a<lj.  of  z.iur,  loose.]  A  ge- 
nus of  chaitopodous  annelids,  of  the  family  Ay/- 


*upp.  7. 

automatlcity  (a'to-ma-tis'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  automatic ;  automulic  action.  Martin, 
Human  Body  (3d  etl.),  p.  23. 
a Utomatiazn  (a-tom'a-tl£m)v  a.  [<  nufoatnfoM  + 
-tnit.  Cf.  Gr.  aiTOfMTtou&r,  that  which  happens 
of  itself,  a  chance.]  1.  Automatic  or  involun- 
tary action:  in  jiatkol.,  sometime*  speeifleally 
apt'ilied  to  such  purposeless  actions  as  are  often 
exhibited  by  patients  after  an  epileptic  fit. 

In  cnuMeriiiit  the  Innly  at  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
I  ahtll  show  >oii.  lint,  the  larra  anioant  of  aui-'inaiUm 
In  the  human  body.  IT.  B.  CaryeuUr. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  animals,  especially  those 
below  man,  are  automata,  in  the  sense  that  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  them  are  results 
of  physical  laws;  especially,  the  doctrine  of 
Descartes  that  animals  are  devoid  of  conscious- 
ness.—  3.  The  facult v  of  independently  origi- 
nating action  or  motion.  [From  tho  original 
sense  of  nufoniafow.]  X.  E.  I). 
°*  autotoatirt  (4-tom'ft-tJst),  n.  [<  automaton  + 
-int.  Cf.  LOr.  n'vrouaTtortic,  one  who  refers  all 
things  to  chance.]  1.  On%  who  makes  auto- 
mata.— 2.  One  who  believes  that 


I.  by 


autograph  (a'to-grif).  r.  t.  [<  autograph,  «.] 
1.  To  write  with  one's  own  hand. — 2.  To  write 
one's  autograph  on  or  in. —  3.  To  copy  or  pro- 
duce in  autograph,  or  by  an  autographic  pro- 
cess.   See  autoyraphic. 

Annotuicenetila  and  notuxa  of  various  kinds,  whether 
printed,  engraved,  lithographed,  or  rt«fn,rrnwfcoi. 

f '.  .v.  PnHat  Ouulr.  July,  1*711, 
It  contains  SO  owfo7ranA*if  page!  out  of  the  J, 100  of 
whleh  the  whole  work  will  consist. 

rruhner  s  Amrrimn  und  Itrirtttal  Lit.  JUrari,  X.  €. 

autographalt  (a-tog'ra-fal),  a.  [<  autograph 
+  -«(.]    Autographic."  Rennet. 

autographic  (i-to-eraf'ik),  a.  [i. autograph  + 
-ic;  =s  I.  autogntphitjue.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  an  autograph;  contained  in 
or  furnished  by  one's  own  hsndwritiiia:  as, 
autographic  authority ;  autographic  evidence. 
— 2.  Relating  to  or  used  in  the  process  of  au- 
tography: as,  auliHjrai>hic  ink;  autographic 
paper. — 3.  Self-recording:  applied  to  a  form  of 
telegraph.  See  below — Autographic  prsaa.  *e« 
j.r»««  — Autographic  procaas.  <<»)  In  tlie^n<  oris,  any 
prorras  by  means  of  which  an  irtlsl's  work  is  etai  lly  pre- 
wrred  ill  mechanical  reprodurtloiiji,  as  In  an  autoty^i*  l<- 
a  pbot<.i  engraving.  <ft)  A  general  tenu  applied  to  those 
chemiral  and  mrclianiiul  ppvestes  in  whirn  a  writing  or 
drawing  is  made  with  a  jHrnliar  Ink,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  stone,  tilate,  or  otlu*r  matrix  from  which  11  is  to 
be  |«1nle»i.- Autographic  telegraph,  nn  instrument  for 
transmitting  a  telegrnphlc  desiMlrh  arittm  in  Insulating 
ink  upon  a  meiallir  p»i*r,  and  n  prfxliu-lng  it  with  abso- 
lute eiactneas  on  another  prepared  papt-r.  The  instru- 
im-nt  may  he  used  fur  tratianiiltius  porlraita  or  ottiur  Bg- 
nres,  diagrains.  elt-. 

autographical  (a-tfgraf  'i-kal ),  a.  Same  man- 
tographic. 

autograpbically  (a-to-graf'i-kal-i),  adr.   In  an 
autojrrnpbie  manner;  by  means  of  autographic 
writings ;  in  autograph. 
Anil  had  "shaken  liauda  uK(«f/r<lji»i«lUi('  with  him 
tlie  AUalilir.  I>.  Hilt,  hito  of  Irving,  p.  160. 

autography  (Mog'ra-fl),  a.  [<  autograph  +  -y ; 
=  F.  rtutoj/rnnHic]  1.  The  act  of  writing  with 
one's  own  hand;  autographic  writing. —  2. 
That  department  of  diplomatics,  or  the  study 
and  decipherment  of  old  writings,  which  is 
concerned  with  autographs. — 3.  A  process  in 
lithography  by  which  copies  of  a  writing,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  are  produced  in  facsimile. 

atliolcona  (A-tol'kus),  a.    Same  as  autarious. 

auto-lnfXUlability  (a'to-in-ok'u-la-l.iri  ti),  n. 
[<  ai<to-i«oc»iia4/<  :  see  -Wify.J  Capacity  for 
auto-inoculation. 


lido::  a  synonym  of  SulHt.  .4.  no^rriaan 

form  llleoppoail«  sexual  fi^nisof  wfili-h  have  bee 
Patpk\Hrv\tit  and  SarrantrtitL 
automat,  ».    An  erroneously  aasumed  ail 
of  ouftHimfrt.    See  automaton. 

It  la  an  Aufonsn,  runs  under  water. 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  *  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  sugar. 

B.  Joiuon.  Staple  of  New«,  111.  L 

antom&lite,  n.    See  automotile. 

automata.'!.    Plural  of  oafomafoa. 

automatalt  (a-tom'a-Ul),  a.  [<  automaton  + 
-<j|.]    Same  as  risfomatic.  [Bare.] 

automath  (4'to-math),  n.  (<  Or.  aiTouof%, 
self-taught,  <  oiVAf,  self,  +  umtiavttv,  ^utttiv, 
learn:  *k  mathematics.]  One  who  is  self- 
taught.  [Ran*.] 

automatic  (a-to-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  atTouaroc, 
self-moving  (see  wsfoiwnf'Wi),  +  -ic]  I.  Acting 
as  an  automaton,  {a)  Having  the-  power  of  self- 
motion:  self-acting:  as,  ni,Mnwi/«r  machinery,  ib)  Done 
uucoim-Uiudy  or  from  force  of  habil ;  mechanical,  as  up- 
iHise«l  to  voluntary. 

2.  Conducted  or  carried  on  by  self-acting  ma- 
chinery. 

It  u  in  our  modem  cotloli  and  Aax  mills  that  ou^orrnirto 
operations  are  displayed  W  misit  wlrantage. 

t're,  Dtcl..  I.  J7«. 

3.  In  phumol.:  (n)  Not  voluntary:  not  under 
the  control  of,  or  not  effected  by,  volition :  said 
of  certain  muscular  iictlona. 

Let  m 
lions.  I 

the  back  of  the  throat,  the  '"swallow  •'  lays  hold  of  tha 
lood  or  Uie  drink  lirought  to  It  by  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  carries  this  down  into  the  stonkacli.  We  are 
quite  unconscious  of  its  passage  thither  uillesa  we  liavo 
taken  a  larger  miirwel  or  eonnrthlng  hi>tler  c<r  collier  than 
ordinary'.    Tills  Is  an  Instance-  of  purely  nwrunvrtlic  action. 

W.  D.  Carprnler. 


fiat,  however.  Mr.  Spencer 
of  his  grneral  philosophy  a  neceasarlaiu 

Pap.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  :m- 
(a-tora'a-tlx),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
automatized,  ppr.  asfoswifi»{f.  [<  nwA>n«<if/m 
+  -ize.  Cf.  Or.  <TiTti«nriCrri',  uct  of  one's  self, 
introduce  the  agency  of  chance,  happen  by 
chance.]  To  make  an  automaton  or  a  self- 
acting  machine  of. 

A  God-created  man.  all  hut  abnegating  the  character  of 
man;  forced  to  exist,  ouronsarued,  mummy-wise,  .  .  .  aa 
Gentleman  ortligman.  CartyU,  Diamond  N«*cklace,  L 
automaton  (4-tora'a-ton),  n.;  pi.  automata, 
automatons  (-tH,  -tonit).  [Formerly  also  autom- 
atum,  <  L.  autimaton,  automatum,  <  Or.  niniun- 
iw,  neut.  of  aiTduorof,  acting  of  one's  self,  self- 
moving,  spontaneous,  <  avror„  self,  +  *//ui6r 
(>  iiartittv,  seek,  strive  to  do),  verbal  adj.  of 
V"i'o(perf.  ^ruaa),striveafter,move.]  1.  That 
which  is  self-rooviug,  or  has  the  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement,  out  is  not  conscious. 

So  great  and  admirable  an  au/wiiw/™  as  the  world. 

Buef«,  Works,  V.  2S1. 

Specifically  —  2.  A  self-acting  machine,  or  one 
which  is  actuated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
on  for  some  time  certain  movements  without 
the  aid  of  external  impulse,  in  thu  respect  clocks 
ami  watchea,  with  a  vast  uumlier  of  other  mse-iilnrs,  may 
Ik-  denominated  automata ;  but  the  term  more  specifically 
denote*  an  apparatua  in  which  Uie  purposely  concealed 
power  Is  mode  to  imitate  tin:  voluntary  or  mechanical  mo. 
ttons  of  living  beings,  such  as  men,  horses,  birds,  ashes,  etc. 
3.  A  living  being  acting  mechanically  or  as  a 
mere  macFiinn,  especially  without  conscious- 
ness; a  person  or  an  animal  whose  actions  are 
purely  involuntary  or  mechanical.  See  bestial 
automaton,  below. 

Obedience, 

Iteiui  of  all  genius,  virtue,  'J^*'™-  '"j0^  M 


Al 

iic  briefly  notk*  some  of  our  other  mirrmaiic  ac-  4  a  n-.-j,,,,,  who  acts  in  a  monotonous  routine 
In  the  act  of  .  wallo-lng.  which  pro,Hrly  .^.m  at  a<,,iv<,  iutelligcnce,  esp,sially 

without  being  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing. 
-Automaton  balanc*.  »  macliine  for  weighing  plan- 
i  licis  ami  coin,  and  Mrtlng  the  iiitHies  automatically,  ac- 
cording to  Ulilr  weight,  as  full,  light,  or  heavy.  Be-ntla] 
automaton.  In  the  Cartesian  iihllosonhy,  a  brute,  as  »np- 
iioaed  to  lie  devoid  of  coiiM  bnuness  and  senalhlllty.  Spir- 
itual automaton,  a  mind  not  ]N*s*««lfkg  free  will,  but 
IK^-easlty 

tuaToc, 
Auto- 


In  animals,  loo,  to  a  far  greater  exient  than  in  plants.  Is 
the  im/ronrtfira/i-tlvltv  which  always  resides  in  protoplasm   .... 

Itself  transmitted  by  the  meciianlsm  of  the  organisation  aUtOmatOlUt  (A-tom  a-tus),  a.  [\ltT. 
to  different  parts  of  the  iiegi^il«iM^  to  the  w|u,le  of  lt_      automatic  (see  «K<oiw«('.'n),  +  -oas.] 


orgalil  > 

I..  P.  auni,  llynsm.  SocioL.  I.  363.  ju^tl, 

(ii)  Not  reflex:  said,  for  example,  of  certain  n{Kki  or  osIiiisiiimi  orniu,  whereby  we  now  dlstln- 

activities  of  ganglion-cells  Automatic  broka  gubh  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  In  any  ancient. 

See  firase  —  Automatic  Coupling.    SermliJ^ivl.-AU-    wrIUn.  Sl'e  T  rJrosene,  Vulg.  Err  ,  v.  IS, 

SffirVJ. ™V  Auwnmuc'ttsow  "Cc*^;^  Mtometric  (.V-t^-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
fwuc  i  to  autometry. 

automatical  (A-to-mat'i-kal),  a.  1.  Same  as  autometry  (&-tom'e-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  oiror,  self, 
automatic— 2.  Having  reference  to  or  con-  +  -ttirpla,  <  lurpar,  measure,  ]  Self-measure- 
nected  with  automatic  things.  raent;  self-estiimitiou.    .V.  E,  D. 

automatically  (a-to-mat'i-kal-i),  adt.  1.  In  automobile (a-t<r-md'bil),n.  and  11.  [<Gr.  niTot, 
an  automatic  manner;  mechanically;  uncon-  self,  +  U.mobUm,  mobile]  I.  a.  Self-moving, 
scioualy.  or  self-movable ;  changing  ita  own  place,  or 
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able  to  effect  change  of  it«  own  place ;  as,  an 
automobile  torpedo. 

II.  n.  A  self-tnoving  vehicle  Unsigned  to 
travel  on  common  roads;  specifically,  a  wheeled 
vehicle  for  use  on  roads 
without  rails,  which  car- 
ries in  itself  a  mechanical 
r,  with  its  source  of 
Automobiles  are  <ll» 

 jd  from  tM>*wtfN»  lir 

the  tact  that  tlwy  do  not Jravei 
on  >  Sled  track,  and  both  tmm 


by  carrying  loads  Inatead  of 
dr.-  lag  them  la  other  venl.  lea. 
The  aiimher  of  wheels  may  las 
Ih  (bicycle),  three  Itrk-ycle), 
lour,  or  m>«e.  Thoao  »  Hh  foor 

wheels  Hbo  onmtnoncat  trwm)  are  built  fur  nearly  every 
variety  of  purpose  of  ordliinry  vehicle*,  well  as  carriages 
and  osbi  for  two  or  m»re  petstma.  oinnltmaea,  merchunU' 
delivery-wagon*, anddraya.  Automoldlrsare nasally  pro. 
aided  with  pneumatic  tires  ami  ball  beortass.  The  four- 
wheel  electric  automobile  may  bo  taken  as  s  typo  of  Ihew 
vehicles.  The  front  wherls  sic  turned  by  a  atocrirtg-handle, 
and  the  rear  or  driving  wheels  sra  connected  wlUi  an 
electric  dm  tor  00  the  rear  ash?  through  the  taodlum  of  a 
balance  or  compensating  fear,  so  that  imic  wheel  may  re* 
voire  elower  than  the  other  la  turning  the  vehicle.  The 
motor  derive*  Its  power  frocu  a  battery  of  etorag*  cetlt 
within  the  body  uf  the  vehicle,  which  arc  coupled  lu  par. 
allel  or  In  series  for  varwua  elated*  l>y  means  of  a  controller 
placed  aader  the  vehicle,  and  shitted  from  one  posltusi 
to  souther  by  s  hand  lever,  lu  which  It  k>  connected  by  s 
1  haln  nnd-apn.rket  gear.  In  certain  posiiiouaof  the  con- 
troller tire  automobile  In  made  to  run  backward  at  differ* 
eat  apwede.  A  root  lever  Is  coonected  with  hand  brakes 
rhlch  act  on  earfaces  formed  on  Uie  peripheries  of  the 


rnal  sears  which  sre  attacheil  to  the  driving,  wheels. 
The  vehicle  Is  provided  with  meters  for  meaaaring  the 
rent,  and  with  electric  lights  and  an  •lortrlc 


k  current,  u.- 
gong.   Automobiles  are  named  accontlnit  to  the  number 
of  wheels,  when  (lilt  Is  lena  Uian  four,  as  aa»mobi&  Mrarir 

_  »        a»-»***i    ***         *  *  M 1  T  ■  si  .  r*_a_  a  -  «  .  , 
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+  -sc.]  Hoisting  to  autonomy;  having  the 
power  of  self-government ;  autonomous ;  self- 
governing  ;  independent. 

autonomist  (4-ton'A-mist),  ».  [<  aafojiowiy  4- 
•t»f.]  One  who  advocates  or  favors  the  prin- 
ciple of  autonomy ;  one  who  desires  home  rule, 
or  self-government  of  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs,  or  of  any  community. 

autonomous  (A-ton'A-mus),  a.  [<  Or.  oiVrcsopior, 
independeut,  of  one's  own  free  will,  <  an-Tor, 
self.  +  vifutv,  hold  sway, >  rouor.  law:  see  some] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  t<>  autonomy  or  an  auton- 
omy.—3.  Independent  in  government ;  having 
the  right  of  self-government. 

The  few  bravo  men  who  erven  years  back  first  un- 
ahcathrd  their  yataghans  amid  the  nllta  of  Mcrzugovtua 
did  not  carry  with  thein  a  scheme  for  .  .  .  an  attfciwm«ifj 
I-rovlncv  of  Eastern  Rouinclla. 

H.  X.  Fnrmun.  Araer.  I.cct*.,  p.  14& 

3.  Subject  to  its  own  laws ;  specifics)  ly,  in  Wo/. , 
independent  of  any  other  organism ;  not  a  form 
or  stage  of  development  of  some  other  organ - 

autonomously  (a-ton'6-mus-li),  ode.  In  an  au- 
tonomous manner;  from  one's  own  choice. 

autonomy  (A-ton'o-mi),  n.;  pi.  autonomy* 
(•miz).  [\  Or.  aiTomuia,  independence,  <C  acT^Mo- 
aiar,  independent :  see  autouttmotu.)  1.  The 
power  or  right  of  self-government,  whether  in 
a  community  which  elects  its  own  magistrates 
and  makes  its  own  laws,  or  in  an  individual 
who  acts  according  to  his  own  will.—  9.  A  self- 
govern  ing  community.  —  3.  Au  autonomous 
condition :  the  condition  of  being  subject  only 
to  its  own  laws;  especially,  in  biol.,  organic 
Independence.—  4.  In  the  philot.  of  Kaal,  the 
doctrine  that  the  moral  law  is  one  which  rea- 
son imposes  upon  itself  a  priori,  that  is,  inde- 
pendently of  sense  and  sense-experience,  and 
is  therefore  absolute  and  immutable: 
to  Acferoiroaty  (which  see) 


aotositaiins 

[<  Or.  atror,  self,  +  ophthalmoscope.]  An  in- 
strument by  which  one  may  inspect  the  interior 

of  one's  own  eyes. 

autophyllogany  ( A'bJ-fi-loJ'e-nl),  a.  [<  Gr.  trii- 
r*;,  self,  +  fi'/Mn;  leaf,  +  -)/wra,  production : 
see  -flcsy.]  A  term  proposed  by  Morren  for 
the  abnormal  growth  of  leaves  from  leaves. 

antopisty  (A'tYj-pis-ti),  ».  [<  (Jr.  avTOTirn-oc, 
credible  in  itself,  <  oi  r*f,  self,  +  s-iffroV,  credi- 
ble, worthy  of  belief,  <  Trriikiv,  rrirtriv,  persuade.] 
Worthiness  of  Is-licf  from  internal  evidence; 
the  quality  of  credibility  existing  in  a  state- 
ment itself,  independently  of  external  evidence 
or  eorrolioruiion.  [Hare.] 

antoplast  (a'ttVplast),  «.  [<  Or.  airirir>ijiTToc, 
self-formed,  <  niTOf,  self,  +  rr?«r<<c,  verbal  adj. 
of  -rami it-,  form,]  In  rmbryol.,  an  autogenous 
cell,  that  is,  a  cell  which  appears  to  take  form 
spontaneously  iu  the  yolk  of  an  ovum,  not  by 
fission  or  the  regular  process  of  cleavage  of  the 
vitellus. 

autoplastic  (a-tA-plas'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
autoplaidy. 

autoplasty  (i'to-plas-ti),  a.  [As  autoptiut  + 
-y.]  In  mrg.,  an  ojieratinn  by  which  lesions  ac- 
companied with  loss  of  substance  are  repaired 
by  means  of  bealthv  portions  of  tissue  taken 
from  another  part  oi  the  patient,  and  made  to 
supply  the  deficiency.    See  rAiao/<f<Mry. 

autopolygraph  »- to-pol'l-graf),  a.  [<  Or.  at-raf, 
self,  +  polggra)th.]  An  autographic  printing 
process.    K.  H.  Knight. 

autopsiat  (a-top'si-§),  n.  [NI*.,  <  Or.  airw(«io,  a 
seeing  with  one's  own  eyea,  <  of-roxror,  seen  by 
one's  self,  <  ot-roc.  self.  "+  *TreV.  seen  (cf.  e^c, 
sight):  see  o;/fic]    Bame  as  antopujf,  1. 

for  s  null  .  .  .  to  l-egtn  a 


I,  a.  [<  nulounia  +  -ic] 
r. —  2.  In  rnn/.,  pertaining 


;  *A  raS5^^««^SSil? 


s»tr««n>«  uxtairteMr,  and  srsnm-ssnMaoeOa.-  Com- 
presaed-sir  automobile,  sn  anlomobtle  whleti  Is  pro- 
peltwl  tiv  an  air  nw.t..i  Electrtc  automobile,  an  auto- 
moWksliI  ti  n  1 1  1- licit  by  an  electric  in  J.ir  Petro- 
leum automobile,  an  automobile  which  fc>  peopelM  by 
u  motor  ot  th.  ssa-ens-tne  type  that  uses  petroleum,  or  inch 
derivatives  of  petmlsnm  na  gasolene  or  naphtha.  Varia- 
tion of  speed  la  obtained  by  the  use  of  s  chance  (ear  be- 
tween the  motor  an- 1  the  drivlug-wheela,  by  ctiiJdsg  tho 
aapply  ot  gsaes  to  or  their  eahsaat  from  the  engine,  or  by 
the  tiae  t.»V'ith#rof  twoormntscdihraemsthods.— Steam- 
automobile,  ait  aatouaobtlewhach  at  propclte.1  by  s  ■team, 
engine.  JfeaanvsatfMn. ..V.(<-rar*  also  called  «icom-.' .-irrnioi  j 
or  atiwas-irsyovM. 

automobile  (i  t«>-inO'bil>,  r.  i.  To  ride  lu  an 
automobile  vehicle.  [Kecent.l  Vumutnolitan, 
XXV.  4H.1. 

antomobiiiam(a-t9-md'bil-ixm),  n.  Tho  use  of 

antomobile  vehicles.  [Kecent.) 

A  departs: r«  In  SM/ttsansitiena  which  tbey  believe  to  hs  of 
t»ic  til.bsrt  practical  value  from  s commercial  aUndnoliit. 

JNcaWingr  fTortd.  XXXVIlf,  lis. 

automobillst  (A-to-mo'bil-ist),  n.  One  who 
uses  au  automobile  vehicle. 

antomolite  (a-tom'6-llt),  a.  [<  Or.  ai*ipt>>af,  a 
deserter,  prop,  adj.,  going  of  one's  self  (<  utfof, 
self,  +  >m/Lriv,  go,  or  come),  +  -i>3.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  gahnite,  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains  a  large  proportion 
though  it  has  no  resemblance  t< 
gnhntit.    Alw  spelled  aMf«*m<i/ifc 

automorpuic  (i-to-mAr'flk),  <i. 
for,  self-formed,  natural  ( taken  ae 
one's  nwn  self  or  imttern').  <  nir 

form.]  Krnm«l  or  conceived  nfier  the  pat- 
tern or  form  of  ouo's  self.  //.  Spencer,  Study 
of  Socio!.,  p.  114. 

automorphically  (4-tii-mor'fl-kal-i),  odr.  In 
an  nntnmorphu-  mnnner.  II.  Spixeer. 
automorphism  (a-tii-nior'ftr.ml,  s.  [As  nwf«- 
m«r^A-ic  +  .una.]  The  ascription  of  one's  own 
characteristics  to  another,  or  the  habit  of 
judging  others  or  explaining  their  acts  by 
means  of  analogies  furnished  by  the  knowledge 
of  one's  t<elf. 

(it-to-noin'ik).  «.  [As 


f  zinc  ox  id, 
an  ore.  See 

<  Or.  ciWunyv 
'funned  upon 
r.  si<lf,  +  uot>- 


autOUJTlI  (*'t$-nlra),  h.  [<  Or.  ovror,  self,  + 
oeouo,  dial  Att^a,  name.]  1 .  One's  own  name ;  a 
real  name:  opposed  to  nsewoVmyM  and  uso-nym. 
—  2.  That  which  bears  one's  own  name,  as  a 
book  published  under  the  author's  real  name. 
— 3.  The  self-same  name;  one  and  the  same 
name  for  two  or  more  things;  a  homonym. 
(Ran.) 

antopathic  (a-to-path'ik),  a.  [<  autopathu  + 
-ie.]  In  patkol.,  dependent  on  the  original 
structure  and  developmental  tendencies  of  the 
individual ;  endopathic,  as  opposed  to  eiojwth- 
ir   applied  to  certain  forms  of  disease. 

SUtOpathy  (4-top'n-tJii),  «.  [<  Or.  oi'ToTdoVui, 
one's  own  feeling  or  experience,  <  oi  ro^roStjc, 
speaking  from  one's  own  feelingor  experience, 

<  ain^,  self,  +  roAs;,  feeling,  suffering.]  Ego- 
■is>t wj^iii t  wUe^iswj  or  afooiin^  p  ©JtoltijHwVo  sfrlX^oon* 

Antophlsgl  (4-tof'a-ji),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  au. 
toitbnffim,  self-feeding:  see  aafopSaooiu.]  In 
omilh.,  a  uame  of  the  precocial  birds  which 
are  able  to  run  about  and  feed  themselves  as 
soon  ss  they  are  hatched:  synonymous  with 
I'Utirjxrdti  or  /Msy/McWe*. 

antophagous  (a-tof 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  a*u>i>ha- 
guM,  self-feeding,  <  Gr.  oi-roa«>of,  self-devour- 
ing, <  airor,  self,  +  Oavrfe,  eat,  devour.)  1, 
Self-devouring. — 8.  Self-feeding;  capable  of 
feeding  itself,  as  a  precocial  bird :  equivalent 
in  application  (bnt  not  in  meaning)  to  hrntho. 
gmttuti  or  jitiU>pmlirf  and  opposed  in  meaning 
to  hrten)ftkagouM  (which  see). 

autophagy  (a-tof'a-jt),  ».  J!=F.  aa/o;/*aj 
as  <iuto;<s<ip-ows  +  -y.]     The  a< 
upoii  one's  self. 

autcphoby  (a'to-f6-bi),  n.  [<  Or.  aitrr^,  self,  + 
-e». Int,  fear:  see-pAofcia.]  Fear  of  referring  to 
one's  self;  fear  of  beiug  egotistical.  Hare. 
[Bare] 

autophon  (4'to-fon),  «.  [<  Or.  aerrs^jmc,  self, 
sounding.  <  avrr<,  self,  +  swi>4,  voice,  sound.] 
A  fonn  of  hamd-organ,  of  which  t rta-  tunes  arc 
determined  by  perforations  in  a  sheet  of  mill- 
board cut  to  correspond  with  the  desired  notes. 
K.  II.  Kuigkt, 

autophony  (a-tof'6-ui),  m.  [<  NL.  nulojihoHm 
(in  form  as  if  <  Or.  niroounn,  the  voice  itself), 

<  Or.  niroouior,  self-sounding:  see  nirfo/<»«»i.l 
Iu  (iKsniffrifion,  the  character  of  the  sound  «f 
the  auacultator's  own  voice  whou  his  head  is 
plaeeil  airainBt  the  chest  <d  the  patient.  When 
there  is  a  large  cavity  thi«  sound  may  1«-  ren- 
dered of  greater  intensity  than  i*  noniial. 

i(s-tof.thal'lno.»kop),». 


It  la  no  amsll  undertaking  for  a  null  ...  to  t-egtn  1 
natural  bettor?  fMOi  hla  owu  outoawi's.       WiVbrrf  S'Aite 

autopslc  (4-top'sik), 

1.  Isame  as  autttptit,- 

to  or  obtained  by  means  of  an  autopsy, 
autopsies!  (i-top'si-kal),  a.  Same  as  aulaptic. 
autopaically  (i-top'si-kal-i),  adv.    Same  as 

ftHtoptictxIl*. 

autopsy  (a'top-«i),  a.  [<  autoptla.  <i.  v.]  1. 
A  seeing  for  one's  self ;  personal  ocular  obser- 
vation, inspection,  or  examination.  Specifi- 
cally—2.  In  tsirtof.  and  «n«f.,  dissection  and 
inspection  of  a  dead  body  to  discover  the  cause 
of  death,  or  the  site  and  character  of  the  dis- 
ease of  which  the  person  tiled;  post-mortem 
examination;  a  post-mortem. 

autoptic  (a-top'tlk),  a.  [<  Or.  avr»Tn«ac,  <  «f- 
TOTToc,  seen  by  one's  self:  see  o»f»/w»Vi.]  Ss"en 
with  one's  own  eyes;  relating  to  or  based  on 
autopsy  or  personal  observation:  as,  autoptic 
evidence.    Also  written  autoptic. 

autoptical  (a-top'li-kal),  a.  Same  as  aattopfie. 

antoptically  (a-top'ti-kal-i),  adr.  In  an  au- 
topttc  manner;  by  ocular  view  or  one's  own 
observation.    Also  written  autoptical!)/. 

antorf,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  author. 

antorlalt,  a.    An  obsolete  fonn  of  nutMorial. 

autorityt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  authority. 

autoschodiaam  ( a  -  to  -sko '  di  -  ami),  s.  [<  Or. 
oiToojr&aopa,  work  done  offliand  (cf.  otTwrrr- 
Auinutr,  extemporaneous  speaking),  <  aitoox'' 
imZuv.  see  autnr.chrttm;cA  An  offhand  act  or 
performance;  something  nastily  improvised. 

autowchadiastic  («Mo-ske^li^is'tik). «.  [<  (Jr. 

otVorrvrduxm^,  one  who  acts  or  speaks  offhand, 
<  ai-rocrnltri^trr,  do,  act,  or  speak  offhand:  see 
autotchedia ;e. ]  Slight;  hasty;  not  fully  con- 
sidered; done  hastily  or  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

auto&chcdiastical  (a  to-skfi-di-as'ti-knl),  0. 
Same  as  (is  tiuu-hciliattic.    Ikvtn  Martin. 

auto&chediaae  (a-to-ske'di-az),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  aulonchrdm^ril,  ppr.  autotckcliajing.  (<  (Sr. 
oirooifrVj.'oi,  do,  act,  or  spenk  offhand,  < 
oiTwrii'dior,  offhand.  <  ot>A(,  self,  +  o»/i<i#v-. 
near,  sudden,  offliand:  sec  scAcrfiosfic.j  To 
improvise  or  extemporise. 

autoscope  (a'to-skop),  n.  [<  Or.  oi-ro;,  self,  + 
(TAornf.  view.]  An  instrument  invented  by 
roecitis  for  the  sclfx'xslnliiation  of  (he  eye. 
.\V''.  l-Jti. 

autosenpy  (u-tos'ko-pi),  h.  [<  Or.  orrof.  self. 
+  -ct»otio,  <  irsorrit-.  Wew.J  In  mid.,  the  ex- 
amination of  one's  wdf.  as  by  the  autosco]H>  or 
the  autoliiryngoseope. 

autositaritli ( A ' to-si-ti'ri-us),  ». :  pi.  aulmntarti 
(-\).  [\I..,  as  rii><'Mi/r.  t|.  v..  +  -ariM:]  In 
tnaM.,  either  part  ..f  a  double  monster  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  equally  de- 
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autoritarius 

-eloped  individuals,  as  by  mean*  of  tbe  umblll- 

autosite  (ft'tv-«5t),  n.  [<  Or.  aifiatrof,  bringing 
one'*  own  provisional  otTOc,  aelf,+  mroc,  food.) 
In  teratot.,  that  twin  in  an  unequal  double 
monster  which  furnishes  nutriment  to  the 
other,  the  hitter  bring  called  the  parasite  or 
paratitie  twin. 

autOStyllC  (&-to-sti'lik),  <t.  [<  Gr.  mV«<rrevor, 
resting  on  natural  column*.  <  airAf,  self.  + 
<nr>or,  column:  nee  ntyle-.']  Ill  flitaf.,  having 
no  separate  auspenaorium  or  distinct  suspen- 
sory apparatus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

autotemna,  n.    Plural  of  autotemnon. 

autotemnlctiV-t^Mciii'iiik),  <i.  [<  autotemnon  + 
•ic.]    Same  as  antotemnous.  Ilyatt. 

autotemnon  (4-t6-tem'non),  n.;  pi.  aulatrmna 
(-nil).  [NL.,  irreg.  (better  •mrfotowioN)  <  Or. 
atTOf,  self,  +  rifimr,  Taptiv,  out.]  In  /«»/.,  a 
eell  considered  a*  an  organism  capable  of  self- 
division.  [Rare.]  Hyatt,  Pro*.  Boat.  Hoc. 
Nat.  Hist..  18«,  p.  143. 

autotemnous  (n-t^-tem'nua),  a.   [Irreg.  <  Or. 

oerof,  self,  +  Tifiviiv,  rauiiv,  cut,  +  -«IM.  J  Self- 
dividiug;  capable  of  spontaneous  nation:  ap- 
plied to  a  eel)  or  autotemnon  which  propagates 
Itself  by  Aasion  and  not  by  impregnation.  r..n>- 
iikiu  tlia'iw-cclla  of  sll  ktnda  are1  autotemnotu,  aa  are 
and  ajiennaUiroa.  and  olao  ova  that  divide 
t  the  union  uf  irate  stul  female  nuclri.  INviaioli 
<ltieul  to  audi  union  constitute*  an  embryo.  The 
nauia  are  autoU-ninona  while  crowing  hy  ftaalon,  but 
an-  emhi>u»  of  form  *|ton-4  thereafter.  Alao  nwfofruimr. 
auto  theism  (a'to-the-izm),  n.  [<  Or.  <nV<ir*of, 
very  God,  <  ncrof,  self,  +  Betr,  God.]  1.  The 
doctrine  of  the  self-existence  of  God;  specifi- 
cally, the  ascription  of  self-existence  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity.  [Rare.] — 2. 
Assumption  of  divine  powers ;  self -deification ; 
excessive  self-esteem.  Simgteenth  Century. 
antothelst  (4'tA-the-lst),  n.  [<  autathe-isM  + 
-inf.]  1.  One  who  believes  in  autotheiam. —  9. 
One  who  ascribes  to  himself  the  possession  of 
divine  powers. 

He  begin*  to  iniatake  mure  anil  tuurr  the  vole*  of  that 
very  nVah  of  Ml  which  ho  tallies  hr  lion  conuuervd,  tor 
the  vowc  of  (iod,  and  to  become  without  knowing  It  an 
autotkeUt.  KinflrUy,  Alton  Locke,  Tret. 

antotomic  (4-to-tom'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  ai-r&c,  self, 
•+•  rwuir,  cutting.  <  rt«t»»,  ratttiv.  cut.]  Self- 
intersecting,  as  a  liue  or  Iruec.    S.  E.  1). 

autotype  (4't«>-tlp),  n.  [<  Gr.  airoc,  self,  + 
riTor,  a  stamp,  type.]  1.  The  trade-uame  of  a 
certain  photographic  process  for  producing  per- 
manent prints  in  a  carlion  pigment.  It  is  much 
used  for  reproducing  works  of  art. — S.  A  pic- 
ture made  by  this  process. — 3.  A  copy;  a  re- 
production in  facsimile.  Kingtiey. 

autotype  (A'to-tip).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  auto- 
type*!, ppr.  autotyping,  [i  autotype,  ».]  To 
reproduce  by  means  of  the  autotype  process, 
or  in  facsimile. 

autotypic  (4-to-ti]i'ik).  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
autotype,  fir  produced  by  the  autotype  process. 

autotypofrraphy  (a'to-ti-pog'ra-ti),  it.  [<  Or. 
oitoV,  self,  +  typography.]  Any  process  by 
means  of  widen  drawiugs,  manuscripts,  etc., 
can  be  transferred  directly  to  a  plate  or  material 
from  which  impressions  can  tie  taken;  espe- 
cially, a  process  by  which  autographs  executed 
iu  a  special  ink  are  transferred  to  a  plate  of 
zinc,  which  iB  then  etched  and  prepared  for 
printing  on  an  ordinary  press .  See  zincography. 

autrefois,  ailr.    See  nutrrfmU. 

autumn  (4'tum),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  au- 
tomr,  <  ME.  onfampsc,  <  OF.  autompnr,  mod.  E. 
aulomHf  =  Sp.  o(«««  =  Pg.  oM("»o  =  It.  auhinno, 
<  L.  <iNfuiNnavt,  le«s  correctly  iiuc/uoimms,  au- 
tumn, perhaps  related  to  orere,  be  well,  Skt, 
y  ar,  satisfy  one's  self.  The  old  derivation 
from  auiH-rr,  increase,  is  not  now  accepted.] 
1,  The  third  aeasou  of  the  year,  or  the  season 
between  summer  and  winter:  often  called  fall, 
as  being  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the  leaves. 
AatrmiomU-aJlr  it  bti.nu  at  the  ammonal  n|iiiitoi.  at-'iit 
the  tifl  o(  V|iU*tjitH'r.  »lwn  tbe  aun  rnlrn  Llhra,  and  enda 
at  the  slnti-r  u.lntkv,  hIkiiH        Slit  of  Ileeenibrr.  "Inn 

Uie  «tin  <-nt<ri  Caprieoni.  In  |-'|.ular  ljiumuwr  uiitumn  l> 
mranle,)  In  North  AmerlLa  u  cmpriitni:  .ir]itenitHT.  oc. 
ti.U-r,  aud  \ov,  inl»  r,  liul  in  tlrtat  Hritain.  Ausiul,  isrp. 
le nilM-T.  and  i  tctolter. 

atively  — 2.  A  period  of  maturity,  or  of 
.  ent  decay,  abatement,  or  decline :  as,  the 
Autumn  of  life. 

I)r.  Pruton  wu  now  mlcriaa;  Into  tbe  aufuuiu  of  the 
dnkr  «  favour.  t'ulbr. 

autumnal  (4-tum'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  <i»/i«m- 
«alu,  auctumtutlis,  <  u«f««isiw:  see  autumn  and 
-t(.]  I.  a.  1 .  Belonging  to  autumn ;  produced, 
or  gathered  in  autumn :  as,  autumnal  fruit«. 
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Figuratively— 8,  Belonging  to  a  period  corre- 
sponding to  autumn  in  the  year;  hence,  past 
the  middle  stage  of  life:  as,  '"'an  autumnal  ma- 
tron," Ua  trUuirnf  Autumnal  •eulaox,  the  time 

wlifii  the  aun  cruaaea  the  enualor  aa  he  prtxveua  aotilli- 
»ar>l.  Thli  hapjirna  at»ut  the  at  of  Sa'ptcmbrr.  «<•<> 
^uiiflf  --  AHtnmTiat  plomacs,  in  ar«i(A_.  tbe  nlumatre 
acoutred  by  a  blnl  after  the  ftrat  raort,  when  that  111  wlUrh 
ttw  liLnl  lesvva  the  neat  la  em-banuvo  for  ant4lirr:  tbe 
ptninafre  of  an  annotliw ;  abo.  that  inhaeuuently  acquired 
each  antnnin  by  audi  lilrda  aa  molt  at  that  aeoaon  a»  well 
aa  in  aprflujc,  or  have  what  la  tcrnietl  the  doillde  litolt. — 
Autumnal  sl«iis,  Hm<  aiima  Ultra,  rVorntn,  and  Nairtt- 
tariua,  throuffti  whirh  Uie  aun  pmra  Uurins  the  autuuin. 
astroaimdcally  eooMdered. 
U.  n.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  autumn, 
autumn-bolls  (a'tum-belz),  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  Europi*un  gt'tttiati,  Urutiana  Pufuinanantht*, 
from  ita  bell-shaped  flowers  and  their  season  of 
opening. 

autumnian  (a-tum'ni-an).  «.    [<  a.fwntM  + 
Autumnal.    [Bare.]  , 
Metliinla  already 
I  sraap  beat  part  of  the  nutumnint  l>U>«aliut. 

Mul-uUiou,  Mtrh*!lnuuTerm,  Ind. 

autumnity  (a-tum'ni-ti),  it.   [<  L.  nsfMinsim*, 
the  season  of  autumn,  harvest,  <  antnmniw,  au- 
tumn.] The  season  of  autumn;  quality  or  con- 
dition characteristic  of  autumn.  [Rare.] 
DraiuthU  of  tan-t  aoinmAjilj,    Hp,  Hull,  Satlm,  111.  I. 

autunite  (4'tun-It),  «.  [<  Autun,  a  city  in  Bur- 
gundy, Prance,  +  -ife-.]  A  native  hydrous 
phosiihate  of  uranium  and  calcium,  occurring 
in  tabular  crystals,  nearly  square  in  form,  and 
of  a  citron  or  sulphur-yellow  color.  It  b  naually 
found  with  other  uranium  mineral*,  often  aa  a  rvanll  of 
the  decumpueiUon  of  iiraiiliiltv  or  |ilt<h  t.lende.  It  !■ 
cioat  ly  relatnl  to  Uir  phoaphato  of  nranlnni  and  mpiirr, 
tirtionilt*  or  copper  nranttr.  In  dlatlnction  from  which  11 
la  caltrxl  fi'nkf  uranit',  and  also  timply  wrawifr 

autUTCy  (4'ter-ji),  n.  [<  (tr.  oenwp;. in,  <  aerijr, 
self,  +  Ipymr,  work.  Cf.  cA/mrj/roii.]  Work 
with  one's  own  hands;  self-action.  [Rare.] 

Auvergnat  (F.  pron.  6-var-nya'),  n.  [F.,  < 
Aun  ram-.]  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Auvergne,  a  former  province  iu  the  central 
part  of  Prance,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
modem  department*  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
D6me.— 2.  A  French  wine  of  a  deep-red  color, 
made  near  Orleans:  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  variety  of  grape. 

auxt,  n.    See  aunt. 

auxanometer  (»k-sa-nom'e-ter),  it.  [Irreg.  < 
Gr.  aiiaytiv,  grow,  +  f  riMr,  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring,  or  for  measuring  and 
recording,  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  *rc  ama- 
iiuot/frr  tint  U  iUinr  with  Ow  aid  uf  an  iodea  mi>vinic  over 
a  vertical  arc  of  a  circle. 

AUZCXTO  (6-iar'l,  n.  [F.]  A  general  name 
often  given  to  the  Burgundy  wines  produced 
near  the  city  of  Auxerre,  in  the  department  of 
Yonnc. 

auxesis  (ak-ae'sis),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  aljfwr,  in- 
iplificatioD,_<  aiitn;  aifdvuv  (ef.  L. 


I  of  aid 


araU 

amiliarly  (ag-xll'ifc-li),  adr.  Byr 
or  help.  Coleridge. 

auiillary  (ag-xil'ia-ri),  a.  and**.  [<  L.  oari- 
lmritu,  equiv.  to  dusilinrit,  helping:  see  aunt- 
Kir.]  I.  a.  Helping;  aiding;  assisting ;  giv- 
ing support  or  succor ;  hence,  subsidiary ;  addi- 
tional: as,  auxiliary  troops;  auxiUart/  engines. 

Auxiliary  biaaop.  auxiliary  buffer-sprln*-,  auxil- 
iary chaplain,  rt.  So-  tin-  n«uru.  -  Auxiliary  circle, 
in  conic  *^eti*nu.  a  circle  liavins  ita  cenbrr  al  tne  center 
of  a  conk,  which  il  liMichea  at  the  rxtrrraltice  of  tbe 
tranavprae  illamctrr  — Auxiliary  quantity,  In  uwtk..  a 
ouantlty  introduced  ti>  umpllty  or  fai'tlttaU?  an  operation, 
aa  may  fie  done  In  enualUmft  or  trUnnionM-try.  -  Auxiliary 
Scales,  111  iwuaic,  (he  *H  kr.V4  or  acalea,  ciHlafttlllK  <if  any 
key  nu^or,  wltt;  li»  r.  lain,  minor,  aud  the  attendant^..  M 

Vwrb".  .'ertl'St^la^rcon^hTnot  offSefJerS? 

Sen  11.,  .1. 

TT  n.;  pi,  auxiliarie*  (-rix).  [<  L.  tiiuilia- 
riug,  n  ]  1.  A  helper;  an  assistant ;  a  confed- 
erate in  some  action,  enterprise,  or  undertak- 
ing; an  aid  of  any  kind. 

■Viuatlnt  la  ••■liloln  practiced  hy  Itaelf;  It  la  rather  an 
niiriliorp  to  lllle  etchlna;.  I'.  It.  llamrrluu. 

Speciflcally— 2.  pi.  Foreign  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  nation  at  war. 

To*  Elelaiw  often  ena-aired  aa  *u*ifiitrua  in  the  wara  of 
other  atatca,  on  pretence  ol  aaarrtintf  the  cause  of  reunion. 

J.  .iJninr.  Worka.  IV.  ;.ti 

3.  In  aram.,  a  verb  used  in  forming,  with  the 
infinitive  and  participles  of  other  verbs,  phrases 
having  the  value  of,  or  a  value  analogous  to  that 
of,  modes  and  tenses:  thus,  I  rfo  love,  1  hare 
loved,  I  thai!  love,  I  am  loved. —  4.  In  »kiM., 
an  aiixiliarv  quantitv  (which  see,  under  I.), 
a  axilla tet  (ag-iil'iAt),  r.  f.  [<  L.  auiiluttiu, 
pp.  of  auxiliari,  help,  <  auMium,  help:  see 
osxt/tor.]    To  aid  or  assist. 

lloodrteh* In  which  he  repcatcll  hu  fornn-r  Scripture,  and 
austliated  it  with  anirthcr. 

«.  ir.  HUt.  •■hiircb  of  r.n«..  vvll 

auxiliatoryt  (sg-xil'lS-tv-ri),  a.  and  ».    [<  L. 

as  if  *oitH/i<ifi>niu<,  <  atcriliator,  a  helper,  < 
auxiliari.  pp.  auxiliahu,  help.  <  auxilium,  help.] 
I.  a.  Helping;  aiding;  auxiliary. 

Miuuea  lH>th  aMXtViniorv  aud  evplatory. 

Sir  If.  A'unJjo  Stale  of  Rrllirion 

n. 

rles. 

There  were  no  auch  aluifinfoner  within  the  walU. 

ft.  H  aleon,  HiaL  Philip  II. 

auxometer  (ak-aom'c-ter),  «.  < 
m  ;iir,  increase,  +  u/t^wi-,  measure.    Cf.  nturn- 
Nomrfcr.]    An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
magnifying  powers  of  an  optical  instrument. 

(ak'so-spor),  n.    (Irreg.  <  Gr.  nijrie, 


crease.  I  . 

OMjarrr),  iuerease,  =  E.  ir»<jr.-  see  HMCfion  and 
«r«*1.]  1.  In  rial.,  amplification;  exaggera- 
tion; hyperbole;  the  use  of  a  more  unusual 
and  high-sounding  word  for  the  ordinary  and 
proper  woni. —  2.  In  muiA.,  the  ratio  iu  which 
the  element  of  a  figure  has  to  be  magnified  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  corresponding  element 
of  a  conformable  figure. 

auxetic  <ak-eet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  uijvronSr.  <  oi-> 
ror,  verbal  adj.  of  ai;atui;  increase:  see  auxe- 
ti*J]  Pertaining  to  auxesis;  amplifying;  in- 
creasing. 

Thla  Dultiir  p.twer  of  the  pr*|«*ttloa 

Ijf  lluteJammu,  senmin  on  Cerem.  lit,  p.  s,  n..te. 

auxctically  (ak-aet'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  auxesis 
or  amplification. 

auxiliantt  lag-xil'iant),  a.  [<  L.  (iitr»/(«<i(f-)«, 
ppr.  of  auxilian.  help:  see  auxiliate.]  Auxil- 
iary ;  affording  help  or  assistance, 
auxiliar  iag-zil'iar).  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  n«rilinr.V. 
helping,  aiding,  <f  attrilium,  help,  aid,  <  angert, 
increase.]    L  a.  Helping;  auxiliary. 

with  hia  L«k.na. 

tu 
II. 

There  Athena  aul.  aa  in  the 


intortua,  Ui.<i«h  yet  not  .trruethen'd  wli 
rauara  the  auxilmr  UaiKla.  hit  Tr\K  Ji«  alto 


;(.'  *o.ite,  Ad.tr.-s.ca.  p.  l-o. 

IX  i».  An  auxiliary- : 
auxiliary  troops. 
My  awrifnio  mid  atliea. 

.v.,  //.  r-Kfw.  Mi.  van  Art..  It,  v.  1. 
Miirllty  wirtr  tll^  aurilinn  will.  Il  tlwll  »to.»J 
t'i«,(i  .mr  ald«-,  wc  who  wrrv  >troi>s  In  love  ! 
Hlku  was  it  iu  that  dawn  to  \r  olive. 
But  to  be  youiut  wn»  very  hciun' 

»  .,o/,m./rA,  trriK  h  Bcvolutkm. 

[Archaic  in  botb  uses.] 


A  help ;  an  aid ;  in  the  plural,  auxilia- 


grow,  +  ordim',  seed,  offs]jring.]  Iu  the  IHato- 
mucctr,  an  enlarged  individual,  formed  either 
asexuatly,  by  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm  at- 
tended by  reneaal  of  the  sillcious  envelop,  or 
sexually,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  two 
separate  cells. 

auxotonlciak-so-ton'ik),rt.  [Irreg.<  Gr.  n'<>i», 
grow,  +  run*,  tension,  tone.]  Determined  by- 
growth  :  in  hof.,  applied  to  those  movemeuts  of 
plants  which  are  the  result  of  growth,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  of  matured  orgaus  influ- 
enced bv  stimulation.    Sin-  alla**atohic. 

ava1  (a'v*),  n.  [Also  called  Lara,  kaira:  a 
native  name.]  A  fermented  drink  used  in  the 
South  Sen  islands,  made  from  the  roots  of  the 
/'(/xt  mrthifstieum.    See  kura. 

ava'J  I  a'vrt),  n.  A  name  of  the  topaz  humming- 
bird.  Tapaza  jxlla. 

ava'  ia-va').  "<''••  Scutch  for  of  <r,  that  l».  of 
all.  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  at  all. 

avadayat  iav'a-da-vat'j.  n.  Same  as  n»in(/ii- 
vat. 

avahl  (av'ii-hi),  «.  [Native  name.]  Tlic  woolly 
lemur,  or  iotig-tailed  itidri,  of  Madagascar,  -Ira- 
hialaniger;  the  ampongiie. 
Avahis(av'a-his).  ».    [NL.,  <  nrawi,]    A  genus 
of  lemurs,  containing  the  ampoiiguc.  avahl,  or 
woolly  lemur  of  Madagascar,  .1.  lauigrr :  a  syu- 
onvm  of  ifirrorhuncliu*  (which  see). 
ATail1  ia-val'),  r.    K  ME.  arailrn,  <  OF.  d-  (  for 
L.  <n/->  +  iTi/rr.  ritfair,  be  of  value  or  use,  <  L. 
ralerr,  to  be  strong,  to  lie  worth:  see  ralur.] 
I.  intraus.  1.  To  have  value  or  use;  lie  of 
service  or  advantage;  give  profit:  as,  wealth 
araih  little  to  a  castaway. 
The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  rixhteoila  man  trnioVfft 

.Ina.  V.  111. 

■;  serve  for  a  pur- 
end  :  as,  his  cries 

MTUi/Vi/  to  bring  relief. 

Tlic  thlllir  to  In-  taught  haa  rtnli'ov/  (.1  olwurv  or  e»,'ll 

ulcly  IU  to  the  1  1.i 

/(,  styU.  i. 


2.  To  have  force  or  efricacj 
pose;  give  aid  toward  an 
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8t.  To  take  or 

profit. 


,  M.  for  M.,  Ili.  1. 
IL  trans.  1.  To  bo  for  the  advantage  of; 
assist  or  proflt:  m,  what  will  (.kill  avatl  us 
against  numbers  f 

Yet  all  this  arnifeffl  me  nothing.  Father  v.  13. 

All  the  songs  and  newspapers  Mil  money -subscriptions 
ItiipcrMlniis  of  such  »»  i>o  not  think  with  us,  will 

£m*rm>i«,  Wrst  Indian  Emancipation. 
"  God  save  as !"  cried  the  captain, 


"Fur  naught 
■  AiHier,  Tbc 


t  I .  i  a  i  i 


ol  St.  John  He  Matha. 


2f .  To  promote ;  prosper ;  assist :  said  of  things. 


Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 
(H  Jove  on  high  IHidoua  •  holy  hilt. 
What  mean*  might  br»t  hU  safe  return  a  mil. 


Pop*. 

8.  To  advantage ;  profit ;  give  the  benefit  to : 
used  reflexively,  with  of:  as,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity.  [Often  used  colloquially 
in  the  United  .States  without  the  pronoun.] 

Then  shall  Ihey  Beck  f  avail  (Aenwelivi  of  names, 
Maces  and  titles.  .Wilton,  P.  U.  ilk.  US. 

The  theatre  nmilt  irsef/  "/  the  heat  talent  of  poet,  of 
painter,  and  of  amateur  uf  Uate.  to  make  the  ensemble  of 
dramatic  effect  Kmrr*m,  MUc,  p.  3W8. 

To  avail  one'i  salf  oyt,  to  avail  ooe'i  self  of. 

And  my  peculiar  profit  persuaded  me.  auinetlme*.  to 
omit  <*si~t/  l>y  their  Mly.  San/Wif. 

avail1  (a-val'),  n.  [<  ME.  avails,  <  arailen  see 
avail,  r.J  1.  Advantage,  profit,  or  benefit,  in 
a  general  sense;  also,  value  or  estimation. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  amil  of  a  death-bed  repentance.         Jrr.  Taylor. 
Thy  pardon ;  I  bat  apeak  for  thine  anitl. 

Tennyson,  Oarelli  and  Lynette. 

8.  Efficacy  for  a  purpose;  advantage  to  an 

object  or  end :  now  used  chiefly  in  negative 
phrases,  or  sentences  of  negative  import  :  as. 
of  little  or  no  avail  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be 
of  much  urail. 

I  iTamtoun  •  lance,  of  more  mil. 
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ftvallment  (a-val'ment),  n.  [<  araifl,  r.,  + 
•mfNf.]  Profit;  efficacy;  successful  issne. 
Bailey.  [Kare.] 

aval1  (u'val),  a.  [<  L.  arss,  grandfather,  + 
•til.]    Relating  to  grandpareuts. 

Tile  rare  opportunities  of  autlieutic  verification  of  tpc- 
etal  parental  or  ami  recollections.  -Seie****,  111.  'MX 

aval3  (a-val'),  m.  [F.,  an  indorsement,  guar- 
anty,  i  a  rat,  at  the  bottom:  sec  ovale.)  In 
Canada,  an  act  of  suretyship  or  guaranty  on  a 
promissory  note. 

avalanche  (av'a-lanch),  it.  [<  F.  avalanche 
(also  arnutnw),  <lial.  form  (Swiss  crofctncAc)  of 
'avalanre  (ML.  aralantta),  lit.  descent,  <  avalev, 
let  fall  down:  sec  ovale  and  -n»«.l  1.  The 
fall  or  sliding  down  of  a  mass  of  snow  or 
ice  from  a  mountaln-hlope.  The  sliding  down  irf 
ordinary  snow  Is,  In  high  -covered  moiuitains,  an 
went  ..f  froiiicnt  •»■>  urrcnr*.  and  u  generally  not  ilanger- 


araat 


Ihroiiiih,  'j*^**1*-  H"*  Borderer  ■  mal 


Aeon,  L  of  L.  M.,  !U.  «. 
3.  pi.  Profits  or  proceeds :  as,  the  avail*  of  a 
sale  by  auction.  Avail  of  mjurtate.  In  Seots  I**-. 
s  aim  pa;  able  to  tlie  •uperlor  by  the  heir  of  a  deceased 
wardvaasal  on  hit  Incoming  marriageable.  -  Bya.  1  and 
%  I  se.  sillily,  service- S.  Returns, 
avail'^  r.    See  nrofr. 

availability  <a-va-la-bU'l-tl),  n.  [< nroifnWc 
see  -fti/ify.j  The  state  of  being  available; 
suitableness  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  given 
purpose;  capability  of  advantageous  use  or 
employment .  as,  the  availability  of  a  candidate 
or  of  a  proposed  method. 


f. 


available  (a-va'la-bl),  a.  [<  i 
araM  +  -«A«V.]    1.  Profitable; 


available :  < 


Tm.se  who  will  conwll  blm  IFourierl  for  do  other  rea- 
"    ilo  so  lo  see  how  the  energies,  of  Woniau  may 


be  made  seaiiaWr  In  the  uevwnlary 
Uter,  Worn* 


WoauuiUilDthOnt^  1S4. 
or 


Jf.ir:J  >'uil 

9.  Having  sufficient 
for  the  object ;  valid. 

Lawa  hutuiui  are  nmitnWe  by  cittiarnt.  //or4/e. 

She  knows  no  eummentlatWn  Is  more  avaAabtr  with 
thee  than  that  of  proper  virtue. 

It.  Joum,  Cyntiila's  Bevels,  v. 

8.  Capable  of  being  used  or  employed  with 
advantage ;  attainable  ;  accessible  ;  at  one's 
disposal:  as,  his  resources  were  not  available 
at  the  time. 

The  whole  army  Is  railed  Too  ono  men,  hat  of  these  only 
SO.Ouo  can  be  reckoned  amiUU*.  Brvvirhain. 

We  do  n.d  cln^ise  our  own  candklale.  no,  nor  any  other 
man  s  first  clkolce.  —  tint  xnty  tlie  nnnVaMe  candldale, 
whom,  perhaps,  no  man  lovei.       t-'mrrtcn,  .Misc.,  p.  «01. 

Attvnilablr  is  a  n»re  and  obsolete  form. 

availablene88<»-v*'l!t-bl  ne«i,  «.  l.  The  state 

of  being  available  ;  capability  of  iM-ing  used ; 

}>owi>r  or  efficacy  in  promoting  an  end  in  view. 
Hare] 

The  efllc&ry,  or  nm*taMrn*M,  ...  or  snitjiolenesa  <>f 
these  reiluetivcs  to  the  en^  pn>pnsi,d. 

Sir  JV.  llalr,  orift.  at  Mankiml,  p  ~r,. 

S.  Com|>etcnt  power;  legal  force;  validity: 
an.  the  ttittiliiblenr»ii  of  a  title. 

availably  (a-va'la-bli),  <uh.  In  an  available 
manner;  so  as  to  be  used  with  efficacy;  profit- 
ably :  advantageously:  validly;  efficaciously. 

availingly  (a-vA'ling-li),  atfr.  In  an  availing 
manner;  successfully. 

II  [the  Blblet  b  worshipped  with  a  positive  Idolatry,  In 
erteniuitloh  of  wh>4e  icn-M*  fanatlcUm  Its  intrinsic  lieanly 
pleads  ar»il,»j,/,  with  the  m*n  „f 


oils  or  destructive, 
habitations  and  f'j. 
MM  .  however.  Is  fcimellniea  set  In  motion  In  large  i)iun. 
tllles,  and  sni  h  an  nri'lirrrnni  may  lie  productive  of  very 
serious  injury,  especially  to  the  forests  below,  email  gla- 
ciers sometimes  <Mach  themselves  from  their  rocky  beds 
and  fall  Into  the  valley  IteViw :  such  events  are  rare,  but 
have  sometimes  lieen  attended  by  very  disastrous  results. 
The  more  terrible  catastrophes  which  have  occurred,  and 
liy  which,  esiievially  In  live  All*.  wl«,le  villages  have  hreri 
buried,  have  tieen  due  to  the  sliding  down  of  a  portion  of 
the  rock  Itself  id  which  the  mountain  was  formed.  These 
"  rock-avalam-hea,"  as  Ihey  are  sometimes  called,  are  more 
properly  denominated  land-illi>*  or  laml-slldea,  Secfand- 
«h>,  taisdjfuie. 

Around  his  [Sfont  Blanc's)  walat  are  forests  braced, 

The  e>r»Ja>iic*f  In  lib)  liand  I 
But  ere  It  fall,  that  thundering  hall 

Must  pause  at  my  commandT  JSyron,  Manfred.  I.  1. 

Hence  —  2.  Anything  resembling  an  avalanche 
in  suddenness  and  destructivenesa :  as,  an  ava- 
lanche of  misfortunes. 

avalct  (a-val' >,  r.  [<  irE.  <j«i;«i,  dnra/«i,  <  OF. 
avatrr,  araller  (=  Pr.  atalar  as  Olt.  atallare), 
come  down,  let  down.  <  a  rnl,  downward,  <  L. 
off  callrm,  lit.  to  the  valley:  u<f,  to;  ralltm,  ace. 
of  valtr»,  valley,  vale :  see  rale.  Cf.  antoiinf,  < 
L.  atl  iwonffm/to  the  hill ;  oTotrm,  ntfoirs.  <  AS. 
offline,  from  the  hUl.]  I.  isfroits.  1.  Toeome 
down;  fall. 


mace,  advantage,  etc.)  A  prefix  of  Frcuch  ori- 
gin, meaning  before,  fore.  Also  shortened  to 
rnsf-.  ran-. 

avantaget,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  ad- 
vantage. 

avant-broa  (a-von'brtt),  n.  A  piece  of  plate- 
armor,  generally  called  in  English  eambrace 
(which  see).    See  brastart. 

av&nt-courier  (a-vant'ktt'ri-er;  often,  as  F., 
a-voh'kb-ria' ),  si".  [Formerly  oraaf-oournrr, 
■eurrier,  -eoureur,  <  F.  «ra*i-wimr»r,  aiajif-coxr- 
rtcr,  in.  (cf.  arant-eourriere,  f.).  <  avant,  before, 
+  fOBretir,  eourrier,  courier:  see  rotirie-r.]  X. 
One  despatched  in  advance  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  another  or  other*.— 2t.  pi.  The 
scouts,  »kirmi*hera,  or  advance-guard  of  an 
army.    X  A".  V. 

avanterat.  ».  i>l.  [ME.,  also  avancert,  <  OF. 
oinsjf,  before:  see  at-ast-.]  Portions  of  the 
numbles  of  a  deer  which  lie  near  the  neek. 

Kyiwj  hit  vp  rsdly,  rljt  to  the  byjt, 
Voydej  out  the  a-nnnfers,  A  versyly  ttier-after 
Alle  the  rjrael  by  tlie  ryhbej  wilv  tlsry  1 
Sir  (Mwnyn*  anil  tfu  tjr**n  KniaJa  (E.  F.  T. 


A  rayn  from  hevene 


2.  To  descend;  dismount. 


,  r-ij„n.  u.  10. 

fraM.  1.  To  lower;  uncover;  take  off,  as 


II.  tram 
i  vizor  or 


llodld  men  were  rlepcd  thanno  the  Lohurdla.  that  wold 
never  a  mJe  here  hooil  in  jiresens  of  the  jlacrament. 

Caejrrure'r  Cftro«i.,  p.  U'..,  an.  I:tel7.    Quoted  In  (3.  T. 

|  Marsh  a  Hist  Kng.  IJing..  p.  7. 

2.  To  let  down ;  lower,  as  a  sail :  cause  to  de- 
scend: hi*,  "luithhis  sailenrvi/eti,  trorcr,  Conf. 
Atnant.,  viii. 

by  that,  the  welked  Phurbut  gmn  untile 

tils  weary  wauir.  .Ss»wer,  Ship.  Cal..  Jan. 

Itiou  scest  my  lowly  aallc, 
That  froward  fortune  doth  ever  drsnie. 

!l)*-n*rr,  Shep  Cal .  Sept. 

3.  To  make  low  or  abject ;  depress ;  degrade. 
avalite(av'a-llt),  n.  [<  Arala  (seedef.)  +  •iteK'] 

A  silicate  containing  chromium,  occurring  in 
emerald-green  scales  at  the  mercury-mine'  of 
Mount  Avals,  near  Belgrade. 

Avallon  (a-va-16h'),  ».  [F.]  A  French  wine 
of  good  quality,  named  from  the  town  of  Aval- 
lon in  the  department  of  Yonne.  There  are  stv 
er.il  ^ark'llvs,  niuiied  locally  from  the  larli^lis  lllieyard*. 
Tticii-  wIim-s  are  free  from  sweetness,  and  are  often  sold 
under  the  name  ot  ChnMU. 

avancc'l,  r.    A  Middle  EugUsh  form  of  advance. 

avance-t,  n.    Obsolete  form  of  owns. 

avaneh  (a-vii'ne),  n.  A  light  scarf  or  sash, 
generally  of  silk,  worn  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
as  a  gi  rdle,  or  twisted  around  the  tarboo&h  to 
form  the  turban. 

avania  (a-va'ni-14),  n.  [Formerly  also  (irarrm, 
iii'diKi,  also  arriif,  <  F.  nrnnie  =  It.  I'g.  avunia, 
<  NGr.  a  invm,  Turk.  Ar.  airtisf,  also  aivari.  also 
'nirds,  'inrtiirirt ;  origin  uncertain.]  An  imposi- 
lion  by  the  (Turkish)  government;  compulsory 
tax;  government  exaction;  "aid,"  "benevo- 
lence" (.)/<tr»*);  »|ii'clfically  (as  applied  by 
Christian*),  an  extortionate  exaction  or  tax 
levied  by  the  Turks.    .V.  £.  1>. 

avaxUoTU  (a-va'ni-us),  a.  [<  arast'a  +  -otw.) 
Extortionate. 

avantt  (a-viinf),  n.  [Abbr.  of  nrant-jardc, 
q.  v.]    The  front  of  an  army;  tbe  van. 

avant-.  [<  F.  <ir<ml  =  IV.  Iirnsf  =  It.  aranfe, 
nraafi.  In-fore,  <  I.L.  abante,  i.  e.,  no  ante ,  from 
before:  see  ab-  and  oate-,  and  cf. 


a/ SL  Allan.,  slg.  d,  It. 

avant-fOM^  (a-von'foe-*.'),  n.  [F.,  <artiaf,  lie- 
fore,  +  fi>*»e<,  a  ditch:  see  fosse?]  In  fort.,  the 
ditch  of*  the  counterscarp  next  to  the  country, 
dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  It'ilkelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

avant-garde*  (s-vint'gard;  F.  pron.  a-von'- 
gard),  s.  [<  F.  avant-garde,  <  avant,  before,  + 
garde,  guard:  see  ranouarrf.l  Advance-guard. 

avantplat  (a-von'pli),  n.   Same  as  camplate. 

avantnrln,  avantmlna  (a-van'tO-iin),  n.  and 
a.    See  «reNfiirt«. 

avarice  (av'a-ris),  n.  [<  ME.  ararice,  <  OF. 
arariee  (F.  ururwv),  <  ataritia,  <  Ararat*, 
greedy  (cf.  aridns,  avid:  see  avid),  <  arere, 
wish,  desire.]  An  inordinate  desire  of  gaining 
and  possessing  wealth ;  covetousness ;  cupidity ; 
greedinewj,  or  insatiable  desire  of  gain. 

8o  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice 
I  Uiluk  1  must  take  up  w  ith  a  uric*. 

Hyivn,  Ijon  Juan,  t  Slft. 
« Byn.  Arvriot,  Corefe*t«iies*,  Cwmdi'v,  petinrlousiiesa. 
closeness,  muMTlliMws.  a)1deni4«  basluiiallUes.  CKirruptlon* 
of  the  natural  Instinct  of  poasessiim.  Amrwr,  literally 
greedlnew,  a  strong  desire  to  get  objects  of  value,  has  be. 
come  llmltod,  e».^,t  In  flgumllv*  uses,  so  aa  to  e»pr.-» 
only  a  wrdl.l  and  mastering  desire  to  get  wealth.  Are/. 
mum.*  and  ramoYr*  are  not  limited  to  wealth,  but  may 
have  for  their  object  anything  that  ran  !»•  drslml.rwjxifify 
being  dlrreteil  «pe<  lsj|y  toward  material  things.  Oiv(- 
ciuness  lungs  to  possess  that  which  beloncs  to  another : 
hence  tbe  pTi>lliMllo)i  In  the  tenth  conilusildlllellt  (Ex.  XX. 
1T>  Cupitlittt  Is  more  active  than  the  others,  less  grovel- 
ing, and  more  ready  to  snatch  from  others  that  which, 
rveefoMrnrcv  may  wish  fur  without  trying  to  get.   &e*  s*. 

,.  k.  i    u  > 

There  grows, 
I IU  eompoa'd  sffcclloti.  »i»eh 
*  were  1  king, 
for  their  landa. 
Shot.,  Macbeth,  It.  s. 
I  would  not  have  yon  to  think  that  my  desire  of  haruur 
la  the  sin  of  coiWow»rs..  Skak.,  T.  .V,  v.  L 

When  this  c  ontinent  was  tint  discovered.  It  became  an 
object  of  rirjiiaVir  to  the  ambition  of  many  of  the  nations 

.4  Kluo|K-.  .*•»»»,  Speech.  Salem.  Sept.  IK, 

avarlciOTIB  tiiv-a-rish'us),  a.  [<  ME.  araricK»«ot, 
<  F.  «iartcieiij',  <  avarice.  Cf.  araros*.]  Cbar- 
acterixed  by  avarice ;  greedy  of  gain :  ' 
ately  desirous  or  accumulating  property ; 
to  acquire  or  possess. 


Macbeth.  Iv.  3. 


Ulicrat  ot  everything  else,  he  fWalpolel  was  nranci.ms 
of  power.  IfaoauJa^.  Horace  Walpule. 

avaricionaly  l  av-a-rish'us-li),  adv.    In  an  ava- 
ricious manner ;  with  i 
ing  wealth :  covetously. 

Each  Is  contenteil  with  hit  own  possesalona,  nor  unari. 
rioaufy  endesvours  lo  heap  up  more  than  Is  necessary  for 
hla  own  siilulitence.  oWi/jwuM,  l^ssays.  xvl. 

avariciousness  (av-a-rish 'us-nca).  n.  The 

ouality  of  being  avuncious;  insatiable  or  inor- 

tlinate'  passion  for  property. 
avaTOtUt,".    [ME.  oraroaw,  arerous.  <  OF.  are- 

ras,  arcrus  (extende<l  form  as  if  <  orer,  poaees- 

sion  :  see  avrr^)',  cf.  rti'rr,  arar,  mod.  F.  avare. 

<  I<.  mnriig,  greedy:  see  aranec.l  Covetous; 

avaricious:  as,  "the  erle  avarout.  Pier*  I'linc- 

man. 

avast  (a-\iUt'),  infer;.  [Prob.  <  D.  aos'  fiuf, 
himd  rasf  =  E.  hold  fast,  i.  e.,  hold  on,  wait  a 
while.  Cf.  D.  ftonrnif  =  E.  holdfast,  a  cramii- 
iron.]  Aasf..  stop!  hold!  cease!  stay  I  ' 
used  colloquially.] 

t  Don  t  you  know  me,  t 
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Avast  heaving  <M«f.).  the  cry  to  arrest  the  capstan 
when  nipper*  are  Jammed,  or  any  other  Impediment  oc- 
curs In  heaving  tho  c»lilc. 
avatar  (HV-»-t4ir'  or  av'a-titr),  h.  [<  Skt.ara tdra, 
descent,  <  ara,  down,  +  ^  tar.  cross  over,  pass 
through.]  1.  In  Hindu  iityM.,  the  descent  of 
a  deity  to  the  earth  in  an  incarnate  form  or 
eomo  manifest  shape ;  the  incarnation  of  a  god. 

Three  of  tho  Antinu  or  Incarnations  of  Vishnu  sre  roc 
nected  with  a  deluge,  .  .  -  VUhnu  In  exrh  cue  rewriting 
mankind  (ram  destruction  by  water. 

Mm  Mutter.  India,  p.  l«4. 

Hence— 2.  A  rein  arkablo  appearance,  mani- 
festation, or  embodiment  of  any  kind ;  a  de- 
scent into  a  lower  sphere ;  an  adorable  or  won- 
derful exhibition  of  an  abstract  idea,  principle, 
etc.,  in  concrete  form:  as,  "The  Irish  Avatar" 
(a  poem  by  Byron  on  a  visit  of  George  IV.  to 
Ireland);  "the  aeatar  at  mathematics,"  Mat- 
ton,  Milton,  I.  228. 

ml  shining  amtar  of  whim  the  wcrkl 
LowtU,  study  Windows,  p.  us. 

avatara  (av-a-ta'rS),  a.    Same  aa  avatar. 
avauncet,  n.  '  An  obsolete  form  of  advance. 
a  Vaunt1  (a-vanf  or  -Tint'),  adr.  and  inter). 

[ME.,  <  OF.  avant,  forward,  <  LL.  abante,  lit. 

from  before:  see  aiant-.]    Lf  adv.  Forward. 

Anil  with  that  word  ami  Undo  anwnl. 

Rum.  c/theRoee,  I.  S9S&. 

II.  inter}.  Away!  begone!  depart!  an  ex- 
clamation of  oontempt  or  abhorrence. 

Ataunl,  thus  hateful  villain,  gel  the*  gone ! 

rfjutn,  Iv.  a 

a  vaunt1,,  «.    [<  avaitnfl,  inter].] 
After  this 
To  girt  her  the  fiMviu  / 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Sink.,  Hen.  VIII..  II.  a 

avaunt4*,  r.  i.  [A  modification  of  aranee1  = 
advance,  due  to  influence  of  avavntl,  adv.]  To 
advance. 

Avauntinff  tn  great  bravery.      Speneer,  T.  Q.,  II.  Hi.  8. 
aTannt3*,  r.    [ME.  aiaunten,  avanten,  <  OF. 
avanter,  aeaunter,  <  a-  +  vanter,  vaunter,  vaunt : 
r.]    k.  trane.  To  praise  highly; 


"fthTatlty 


Do  you  favour  you  to  avauntt. 

Chaucer,  House  ot  Fame,  I.  17s& 

II.  iafran*.  or  reltcxire.  To  boast ;  brag; 
•peak  or  express  vau'ntuigly. 

••  Thanno,"  quod  she.  •'  I  dar  me  wel  nnauitfe. 
Thy  IU  U  mat."  Chaucer.  Wife  of  Hath  »  Tale.  L  156. 
Lrt  now  the  paprjta  arautil  themsettee 

Cranwer,  Ant  to  Gardiner,  p.  333. 

avaunt3?,  n.  [ME.  aramtf,-  <  ar-a  »*<"<,  r]  A 
boast ;  a  vaunt.- To  make,  a  vaunt,  t.  assert  conn. 

denlly  :  declare  positively.   Chaucer,  TrolllU,  IIL  Je*. 
avauntancet,  »•  [ME.,<  avaunten  :  see  araunt3, 
v.,  and  -finer.  Cf.  OK.  vantanee,  <  ranter,  vaunt.] 


»  f»  avauntourt,  n.   [<  ME. 

r,  <  OF.  (iron  four,  -cor,  <  ai 
»,  r.]    A  boaster. 

lie  la  not  nyce 
Xe  aeaunfour.        Chaucer ,  Trollua,  UL  7M. 

avuuntryt,  n.  [ME.,  also  arauntarie,  <  OF. 
•aranferic,  found  only  as  ranterie :  see  uratuit9, 
r.l  Same  as  acauntanee. 
avdp.  An  abbreviation  of  avoirdupois. 
ave  (a've  or  a've),  inter).  [L,  hail!  orig.  impv. 
of  avere,  be  well,  be  of  good  cheer ;  esp.  in  LL. 
phrase  Ave  Maria,  hail  Marv!  in  allusion  to 
Luke  i.  28:  "Are  IMaria],  gratia  plena."] 
Hail !   Also,  farewell ! 

And  "Are.  Am,  Ate 
"Adieu,  adieu''  for 

Ivll 
used 

M.if 

f  the^ansel  {j^jj*1         y^Jj™  ,M?r7 
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and  a«r«  are  from  the  name  root,  differing  only 
in  the  suffix.]    The  awn  or  beard  of  barley, 
aveler  (av'el-*r),  n.   A  maehino  for  removing 
the  avels  or  awna  of  barley  from  the  grain ;  a 
bummeler.    E.  H.  Knight. 

avelingMf,  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  arelong  + 
ad%~.  gen.  suffix  -e#,  the  term,  being  assimilated 
to  -lings,  <j.  v.]    In  an  oblong  or  oval  gliape. 

avail  (a-vel'),  r.  f.  [<  L.  avellfTf,  pull  away. 
<  ab,  away,  +  rtllere,  pluck,  tear.]  To  pull 
awav.    Sir  T.  lirotcne. 

avellan,  a.   Bee  artltane. 

avellanarioua  (»v'el-a-n4'rl.u»),  a.  [<  L.  Avel- 
lanuf :  see  are/lane.]  '  Relating  to  the  filbert. 

avellane,  avellan  (a-vel' an,  -an.  or  av'el-an, 
-an),  a.    (<  OF.  artlane,  <  L.  Arellano  (»c.  nux, 
nut),  earlier  AbeAlana,  the  fil- 
bert, lit.  the  nut  of  Avella,  < 
Abella,  a  town  in  Campania 
abounding  in  fruit-trees  and 
nuts,  now  Avella.   Cf.  apple.] 
In  her.,  resembling  a  filbert: 
specifically  said  of  a  cross  each 
of  whoso  arms  resemble*  the 
filbert   in  it.  outer  sheath,  .^^^ 
sometimes  blazoned  as  four      «*  u«r»ijry.- , 
filberts  conjoined  in  cross. 

avelongt,  a.  [E.  dial,  avelang,  oval,  <  ME.  are- 
lt>n</e,  attetonge,<.  Ieel.  aftangr  a  8w.  ajt&ng  = 
Dan.  afiang  (the  prefix  being  assimilate*)  to  af 
m  E.  off),  <  L.  obUmgm,  oblong :  see  oblong?} 
Oblong  or  oval ;  drawn  out  of  a  square  or  circle. 

Avs-Marvt  (a'vd-ma'ri),  »■  Same  as  Jit 
Maria  (which  see,  under  are,  inter).). 

He  told  of  Salute*  and  Pupea,  and  erermore 
Hr  strvwd  an  AieHnry  njterand  before. 

Spenter.  F.  Q..  I.  L  35. 
I  coold  never  hear  the  A  nr  Mary  bell  without  an  eleva- 
tion, or  think  H  a  iiifflclent  warrant  beoauat  they  erred 
In  one  circumstance  for  roe  to  err  In  all —  that  is,  In  al- 
ienee and  dumb  contempt 

&>r  T.  firvrtrno,  BeUgto  Medici,  I  »  a 
Avona  (a-ve'nll),  n.  JL.,  oats.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  order  Oraminea,  characterized 
by  having  large  membranous  outer  glumes, 
which  inclose  two  or  three  perfect  flowers, 
each  with  a  long,  bent,  and  twisted  awn  on  the 
back  of  the  lower  palet.  The  ipeclea  are  native*  r.f 
temperate  anil  cold  rettii>rui.  Some  are  Uleful  pasture 
grasst's.  but  by  far  the  rhnI  Important  species  is  a. 
the  cultivated  oat.    -See  «ejf . 

avenaceous  (av-f-na'shius),  a.    [<  L. 
era*,  <  arena,  oats.]    Belonging  to  or  resem- 
bling oats. 

avenue  (av'S-naj1!,  «.  [<  OF.  avenage,  <  amir, 
oats,  <  L.  arena,  oats.]  In  i>ld  lav,  a  certain 
quantity  of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord 
in  lieu  of  rent  or  other  duty. 

avenaryt  (av'?-ni-ri),  n.  [<  L.  nrennriu*,  < 
arena,  oats.]    Same  as  avener. 

avenanntt,  a.  [ME.,  also  avenant,  avenand, 
etc.f  <  OF.  (and  mod.  F.)  nrrisanf,  comely,  con- 
vement,  ppr.  of  otvntr,  come,  suit,  become,  < 
L.  «<irr«irr,  eotne:  see-  advene,  and  cf.  eonve- 
nient,  eomtly,  and  becoming.]  1.  Becoming; 
well-looking. 

Hire  bruwne  she  was.  ami  thereto  bright 

Of  face,  body  orenouitt    Hot*.  <•/  the  Kaee,  I.  1381. 

2.  Convenient;  suitable. 


3».  To  take  revenge  on ;  treat  or  deal  with  re- 
vengefully, 

lf  Cain  shall  be  own  Ted  sevenfold,  truly  Lawech  seven- 
ty and  seven  fold.  tion.  Iv,  24. 
-  Byn.  Armae,  Revenue.  VnVi  lately  these  words  were- 
used  with  Utile  or  no  difference  of  moaning  (see  rjuota- 
tlolts  under  i-achX  A  renge  ts  now  restricted  to  the  tahtnc  of 
Just  punishment  or  the  vindication  of  justice,  and  rereit^e 
to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  evil  to  gTalify  resentful  feelings, 
or  the  desire  of  retaliation  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
Poetic  use  sometimes  returns  to  the  earlier  freedom  In  the 
meaning  of  aeenae.   See  revenue,  n. 

I  will  atengt  this  Insult,  noble  Queen. 

Tennyson,  Geraiut. 

lf  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  If  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  rrtenael  Shak.,  II  of  V.,  111.  1. 

IT.  intrant.  To  execute  vengeance;  inflict 
retaliatory  pain  or  injury  on  a  wrong-doer. 


ng  horror  of  a  conscious  mind, 
dly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 
o end  (rfp^un^hment  and  woe.  ^  ^ 

avenget  (a-venj'),  a.  [<  avenge,  v.]  1.  Re- 
venge; retaliation. 

That  atrnae  by  you  decreed. 

Speneer.  F.  Cj.,  IV.  vt  a 

Wliy  doth  mine  hat.  l  from  thine  aeon*  abstains T 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  1.  5Z. 

avenge&ncet  ( a-venMans),  n.  [<  arewflrr  +  -ance, 
after  vengeance.]    Tte  act  of  awngin 
geance:  as,  "fear  signal 
ipi.  Cyder,  ii.  49. 

avengeful  (a-venj'fnl),  a.  [<  avenge,  n.,  +  -fid, 
after  revengeful.]  Avenging;  executing  ven- 
geance. [Rare.] 

avengement  (a-venj'ment),  n.    [<  avenge  + 
it.]  The  act  of  avenging ;  vengeance ;  pun- 
;  satisfaction  taken.  [Rare.] 

lave  from  heavens  a  refinement. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
Ood  •  areisyrmenf  of  hi*  repulse  at  Hull. 


p»ii- 


avengOT  (a-ven'jer),  n.   One  who  avenges  or 
takes  vengeance. 
llielxirdbitheArenjstrotaUauch.  1  The*.  Iv.  s. 


I  saint  of  tho  arenaer  ,  order. 


I  1. 


avengoress  <a-ven'jer-ea),  n.  [<  avenger  +  -<*,.] 
A  female  avenger.  [Rare.] 


That  cruell  Queene  atmcrtreeee. 

Spenmr.  T.  I*.,  ni.  vUL  SO. 

aveniform  (a-ve'ni-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  arena, 
form.]   Resembling  a  grain  of 


Ave  Karl*,  the  Hall  Mary,  a  devotion  or  prayer 
In  the  Western  Church.   In  the  older  form  It  cons! 


when  he  anm»nced  to  her  the  incarnation  (Luke  L 
tr«cther  with  the  wonh  of  FJUabclh  to  Mary  i  Luke  LIS). 
This  form  of  the  Hall  Mary  uasiwrd  as  an  anthem  In  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  ss  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  It  came  into  wide  use  ns  a  devotion  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  concluding  words.  '  Hnly  Mary,  Mother  of 
Ood.  pray  fur  us."  etc.,  were  first  Introduced  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  first  authorised  for  dally  nae  in  the  breviary 
la  160a.    Also  called  tile  angelic,  eaiutativn.   5ee  rtityrJus. 

ave  (a'v8  or  a've),  n.  l<  are,  inter;.]  1.  An 
Ave  Maria  (which  see,  under  ore,  inter).). 


i  every  day, 
I  Arte  she  »*»  wont  •""•J- 


,speiu,r.  F.  tj  ,  I, 
S.  A  salutation.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  1. 
Ave.  A  contraction  of  Avenue  (iu  an  address), 
awl  (av'el),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  due  to  a  con- 
fusion of  ME  nrrite-  (Prompt.  Parv.),  fiirnuenc, 
awn  (cf.  Dan.  avne,  awn ),  with  E.  dial.  oi7-',  ME. 
edle,  tile,  <  AS.  tgl,  awn,  beard  of  grain.  Jiff 


AlteUmns  irmuviiiif  for  Arth 

.lf,,rts  ^rfAure  (e.i.  Perry,  Ul.S.U  am. 

avener  (av'6-ner),  n.  [ME.  arrse-r,  arr««-rr,  < 
OF.  arc nier,  <  L.  avenarius :  see  ownriry.]  In 
feudal  late,  a  chief  officer  of  the  stable,  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  provide  oats.  Also  spelled  ace. 
nor. 

avenge  (a-venj'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  avenged, 
ppr.  avenging.  [<  ME.  avenge*,  <  OF.  arengier, 
<  a-  (<  L.  ad,  to)  +  rengier,  revenge,  take  ven- 
geance, <  L  vindieare,  lay  claim  to,  punish : 
see  vindicate,  and  cf.  rrroM/e  and  rc»<jeaiicc.] 

1.  frniw.  1.  To  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or 
evil  on  the  wrong-doer ;  execute  justice  or  ven- 
geance on  behalf  of :  with  a  person  as  object. 

A  rewjr  me  of  mine  adversary.  Luke  xvili.  a 

Arenae,  o  Lord,  thy  slanghter'il  saints,  wlx.se 
Lie  scatter  d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 

Jfiffon.  3o 

2.  To  take  satisfaction  for.  by  pain  or  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  injuring  party ;  deal  pun- 
ishment on  account  of:  with  a  thing  as  ob)e«t. 

lie  will  axeryte  the  blood  of  hi*  servants. 

Dcut.  xxxiL  iS. 
«-and  tlurty  wounds 

SA**..J.  C,  v.  1. 
ten  thousand  swords  must  have 


+  forma,  formj 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet 
avenln  (a-ve'nin),  n.  [<  L.  arena,  oats,  +  -in?.] 
A  nitrogenous  proteid  substance  found  in  oats, 
similar  to  legumin,  and  probably  a  mixture  of 
legumin  and  gluten. 

avenions  (*-ve'nl-us),  a.   Same  as  avenous. 
avenOTt,  »•    See  arrsjer. 

avenous  la-vc'nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  a-  priv.  +  L. 
rrna,  vein.*]  In  fcof.,  wanting  veins  or  nerves, 
as  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Also  aremiaus. 
a  Vena  (av'enz),  n.  [<  ME.  avans,  avanee, 
araunce,  avencc,  ML.  oraneia,  arrnria,  avantm, 
avens,  harefoot ;  origin  obscure.]  The  popu- 
lar English  name  of  species  of  plants  of  the 
ins  Oenm.   The  common  or  yellow  avens,  or  h»rh- 


yever,  U1K. 
Be  well  areny  rf. 
I  thi  aght 


.  even  a  Unik  that 
the  age  ot  chivalrj  U 


met,  i>  <>'.  urfanuui;  the  purple  or  water  averts,  G. 
riraf*.  -  Mountain  avens,  Z>ryus  octopetalA. 

aventalle,  aventail  (avfen-tal),  n.    [<  ME. 

acentajde,  <  OF.  tsvrntail,  air-hole,  <  esreutcr 
(mod.  F.  crrnfrr),  <  L.  rjr, 
out,  +  t'rnftu,  wind.]  In 
medieval  armor:  («)  The 
flap  or  adjustable  part  of 
the  hood  of  mail,  which 
when  unfastened  allowed 
the  hood  to  drop  upon  the 
shoulders.    (6)  The  mov- 
able front  of  the  helmet. 
Aventine  (av'en-iin),  a. 
and  n.    (<  L.  Aventtnut.] 
I.  a.  Appellative  of  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which      ^.Avenisiie  id«f..>- 
Rome  was  built.   According  ..J^- ^ui,  '^ 
to  a  legend,  It  was  cslled  Mons   c.u, « i 
Aventinus  .*  the  AvenUne  hill,  1 

from  an  alioriginal  king  Aventinus  who  was  burled  there. 

JJ.t  n.  A  post  of  defense  or  safety ;  security; 
defense. 

Into  the  castle's  tower. 
That  only  .areurina  that  now  la  left  us. 

/iron,  and  FL 
My  strong  Acenline  la 


l;,c  m 
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ntaining  span- 
-4.  A  kind  of 


aventre 

aventrer,  r.  f.  [<  It.  arrrntare,  throw,  shoot, 
dart,  <  a  K  L.  ad,  to)  +  renh>,  wind;  cf.  Pr. 
rriftor  =  OF.  renter,  cut  to  the  wind:  tee  mil.] 
To  throw,  aa  a  spear  or  dart. 

Hit  mortall  speam 
She  tulghttly  aamrmt  towanla  one, 
And  downe  him  nut    Synutr,  F.  Q-,  III,  L  211. 

aventnret,  ».  [The  older  form  of  adtenturr, 
q.  v.J  Adventure;  chance;  accident;  specifi- 
cally, in  old  lav,  a  mischance  causing  a  pr- 
son's  death  without  felony,  as  drowning  or  fall- 
ing from  a  house. 

aventuria,  aventurine  (a-ven'tu-rin),  ».  and 
a.  [<  F.  aventurine,  <  It.  avrvutHrino,  <  arm- 
tura,  chance:  see  adventure,  «.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
sort  of  opaque  golden-brown  glass  tilled  with 
specks  or  drops  of  a  bright  gold-color  and  of 
different  sizes,  used,  under  the  name  of  gold- 
stone,  for  various  ornaments,  iu  preparation  wae 
dlacovered  at  Murano  near  Ventre,  1i,  the  accident  of 
dropping  a  quantity  of  braaa  nllnga  Into  a  pot  ut  mrltcl 
jttosj  ;  hence  the  lume. 

9.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  usually  oltgoclase, 
spangled  with  scales  of  hematite,  gothite,  or 
mica.  It  is  often  called  eunttone.  The  most 
highly  prized  variety  is  obtained  in  Russia. — 
8.  A  similar  variety  of  quartz  cont 
gles  of  mica  or  other  mineral, 
sealing-wax,  of  a  translucent  brown  color  and 
abounding  In  gold  specks  or  particles..  Chrome 
aventurtn,  a  glaae  made  hy  freely  adding  cbroiaate  of  pot- 
ato to  the  other  material*  uard,  thna  separauug  M^ogbn 
ot  oilit  of  chromium. 

IX  a.  Having  tlie  appearance  of  aventurin: 
as,  arenturin  lacquer,  etc.  —  Aventurtn  (laze,  a 
glaae  for  porcelain.  It  la  browuiah,  with  cryatallTna  lami- 
na- of  a  gulden  lueter. 
Also  written  aranfuria,  aranturine. 
aventurouat  (a-vcn'ly-rus),  a. 

of  adventurous. 
Avenue  (av'e-nu),  n.  [Formerly  also  adVertae, 
atvuetc,  <  F.  aeenur,  ong.  pp.  fem.  of  aremr,  < 
L.  adeenire,  come  to,  <  ad,  to,  +  renire,  come. 
Cf.  adrrsr.]  1,  A  passage;  a  way  or  an  open- 
ing for  entrance  into  a  place ;  any  opening  or 
by  which  a  thing  is  or  may  bo  intro- 
i  or  approached. 
Good  guarda  were  set  up  at  all  the  arenuea  of  the  city, 
to  keep  all  people  front  going  out  Cfarenuon. 

8.  A  roadway  of  approach  to  a  country-house, 
particularly  when  straight,  of  considerable 
length,  and  shaded  by  a  row  of  trees  on  each 
aide;  a  drive  in  a  private  country-place;  a 
walk  in  a  garden  or  demain  of  some  preten- 
sions as  to  style  or  size. 

A  long  aeenue  wound  aod  ctrck-d  from  the  outermost 
sate  through  an  iuitrlnii»e<l  woodland. 

U,  Jamtt,  Jr.,  Pais.  Pilgrim,  p.  ii. 

3.  A  street ;  properly,  a  wide  street  planted 
with  trees  and  often  with  turfed  space*  on 
either  side,  or  a  garden  or  shaded  promenade 
in  the  middle :  used  in  New  York,  \\  ashington, 
etc.,  in  the  names  of  the  longest  and  general- 
ly the  widest  streets,  as  Fifth  or  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  in  some  American  cities  without 
special  reference  to  the  character  of  the  street. 
—4.  Figuratively,  means  of  access  or  attain- 


3M 

lective  sing,  arose  its  use  in  the  plural,  In  the 
special  sense  of  stock,  cattle,  whence  a  new 
sing.  (MI*,  areria,  arenas,  as  well  as  arerum, 
averium),  a  beast  of  burden.]  It.  Substance; 
estate. 


Avernian 


I  departed, 

ratio  of  population,  tike  nrTnov  amount  of  human  ualare 


a  hat* 


Man-hnnnt  hi>  im  of  fret  «eoi>, 
Sruyn  Sa;>n,  L  1305,  In  Weber  a  Metr.  Rom., 


III. 


2f.pl.  Live  stock;  cattle;  domestic  animals. — 
3.  A  beast- of  burden;  a  draft-ox  or  draft- 
horse  ;  an  old  horse.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

An  Inch  of  a  nag  ta  worth  a  ainui  of  an  nrer. 

In  Itay,  Prorcrbe'lir/SX  p.  80. 

average1  (av'g-rrij),  n.  [=  Sc.  avarage,  contr. 
arraye,  arage^xtov  arriage,  eep.  iu  the  combi- 
nation arriage  and  carriage;  <  late  ME.  are- 
rage,  earlier  only  in  ML.  areragium  or  OF.  ave- 
rage, appar,  the  same,  with  suffix  -age,  as  ML. 
avera,  a  kind  of  service  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day Book:  tisuallv  referred  to  arer,  a  lieast 
nf  burden,  anddebned  accordingly;  but  this  is 
doubtful,  avera  being  more  prob.  a  reflex,  simu- 
lating accr,  of  OF.  orre,  eevrr,  mo<l.  F.  eeuvre,  < 
L.  ouera,  work:  see  o/xra.  uri%,  manceucer.]  In 
old  lair,  a  kind  of  service  owed  by  tenants  to 
their  superior.  The  nature  of  the  aervtw  U  not  clear. 
11  b  UMiath  eiplained  ai  nrrvlce  done  with  lieasta  of  har- 
den, nut  thU  appears  to  real  on  a  doubtful  etymology 
(«;e  aboveX 

average4  (av'e-rfjV  «.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
arerige,  arcridgr,  aearidge,  <  late  ME.  average, 
the  same,  with  suffix  -age  (found  only  in  E.  and 
Anglo-L.  averaginm),  as  late  ME.  axeraj/»  (for 
arrrjwf'l,  <  F.  atari.*,  "decay  of  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, leaking  of  wines,  also  the  charges  of 
the  carriage  or  measuring  thereon,  also  the  fees 
or  veils  of  a  cook,  etc."  (Cotgrave),  aitig.  prop. 
avanr  ~  Sp.  areria  ^  Pg.  It.  aearia,  in  ML.  oro- 
ria,  areria ;  cf.  MI),  arary,  D.  Anrrru  sr  O.  hafe- 
rei,  harerie  =  Dan.  Ad  cart  =  8w.  Aareri,  from 
Horn.  Origin  disputed ;  the  orig.  sense, '  a  duty 
on  goods,'  suggests  a  connection  with  ML.  arc- 
rta,  goods,  jir<»|>erty:  See  aver-,  IVrhsps  orrt- 
uia,  through  its  appnr.  more  orig.  form  at'drtn,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  source :  see  aroNia.] 
I.  «.  1.  (of)  A  duty  or  tax  upon  goods.  (6)  A 
small  charge  tiavable  by  the  shipper*  of  goods 
to  the  master  oi  the  ship,  over  and  above  the 
freight,  for  his  care  of  tne  goods.  Hence  the 
clause,  in  bills  of  liKling,  "paying  so  much 
freight,  with  primage  and  average  accustomed." 
(r)  A  small  charge  paid  by  the  master  on  account 
of  (he  ship  and  cargo,  such  as  pilotage,  towage, 
etc. :  called  more  specifically  pef/.v  arerage. 
(d)  A  loss,  or  the  sum  paid  on  account  of  a  loss 
(such  its  that  of  an  anchor),  when  the  general 
safety  Ls  not  iu  question,  and  which  falls  on 
the  owner  of  the  particular  property  lost: 
ailed  more  specifically  particular  a'rerai 
made  " 


s  opened  for 
Brougham. 


•v*r'),  r.  f.;  pret.  an< 
.    [Early  mod.  E. 
<  OF.  aecrn  r,  arerer 


also  averr,  < 

<«icFrm,  x  v*  .  uitinr,  uiiiif1,  UlOd.  F.  aVvrcT  = 

Pr.  orrrnr  =  It.  nvrerare,  <  ML.  adverare,  make 
true,  prove  true,  be  true,  <  L.  ad,  U>,  +  ecru*. 
true:  see  rert/»,  verity,  etc.]  If.  To  assert  the 
truth  of. — 2t.  To  coufirm;  verify;  prove  to  be 
true.— 3.  To  affirm  with  confidence;  declare 
in  a  positive  or  peremptory  manner. 

And  I  utvr  thai,  to  this  da)-,  I  Have  done  no  official  art 
In  mrre  deference  Ui  ni)  atjatnu-t  JildictiH'Ilt  ami  feelilut 
on  aluverr.  /.ii»oj/i»,  In  Karnuiixl,  p.  4el. 

4.  In  fair,  to  avouch  or  verify;  offer  to  verify; 
allege  as  a  fact.  See  arerwn f .—  5.  To  aswrt 
the  existence  of;  offer  in  evidence.  [Archaic] 


Of  chambcr  bLanginsa,  pkturva.  thla  iicr  hracnlet. 

.S*o*.,  (.•nnliclliif.  e.  S. 

■=Byn.  S.  AJtrn,  IWUre,  etc.  (see  assrrt\  aay,  allcirc.  pro- 
tr*t  Inaifct,  maintain. 
»ver-  (a'ver),  m.  [Sc.  aver,  airer  (def.  3);  < 
ME.  arte,  arrre,  ariyr  (later  also  aria'r,  haroir, 
havur,  flavour,  after  later  OF.),  <  OF.  aver, 
arrir,  later  «rt»ir.  mod.  F.  aroir  =  Sp.  atvrrit, 
harms,  til.,  now  habcr,  r=  Pg.  hareres.  pi.,  =  It. 
avtre  (All.,  arerum.  arvrium,  arrrr,  arer).  sul^- 
stauoe,  propertv.  stock.  Ut.  'having,'  being  the 
noun  use  of  the  inf..  OF.  «rrr,  art,,,  etc.,  <  L. 
*«6er<,  have:  see  Aorr.    From  its  use  as  a  col- 


invtnced  that. 

■  ***••'  ' r.  ^uwuvn.  kirl'  (Iff^nlOe  aiUOIItf,  ui  HUH 

to  the  aquare  mile  la  the  aaine  the  world  nvrr 

Lowrll,  Fireside  Travela.  p.  98. 

Hence  —  2.  Of  medium  character,  quality,  etc. ; 
midway  between  extremes ;  ordinary. 

They  all  [the  Pabeocustulc  akeletoua)  represent  a  race 
of  grand  physical  <tevelopment.  and  of  crania]  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  the  arerooe  modern  Enropeaa 

Damvn.  Nature  and  the  Wble,  p.  17». 
Tho  arentor  intellect  of  live  hundl 
they  cocue,  ia  m>t  very  high.   o.  w,  I 

We  morula  crow  Hie  ocran  of  Ihb  world 

Each  in  IUa  ««mj<  eaMn  of  a  llfe- 

The  beat  a  not  tilgr.  the  wont  ylclda  elhow  room. 

Bnrvnin^i,  BLabi>p  Blouirnuu  a  Apology. 

3.  Estimated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
average:  as,  the  loss  was  made  good  by  an 

arerage  contribution  Averagw  curvature-  See 

ewrmuure.— Average  Standard,  In  eo>yer-mi Himi,  the 
utarkt't  value  of  ■  ' 
aervr^l  aa  a  baiia  I 
the  KmelU-ra  to  tbu  i 
llornwall  l-grn.  See  reens,  n. 

averago2  (av'e-raj),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  averaged, 
ppr.  averaging.  (<  average*,  ».]  1.  To  find 
the  arithmetical  mean  of,  as  unequal  sums  or 
quantities;  reduce  to  a  mean. — 2.  To  result 
in,  as  an  arithmetical  mean  term ;  amount  to, 
as  a  mean  sum  or  quantity :  as,  t  ' 
56  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

3.  To  divide  among  a  i 
divide  the  total  amount  of  by  the  number  of 
equal  shares :  as,  to  average  a  loss. 

The  permanent  nrersoeif  price  on  all  klniU  of  commodb 
tin.  A'ltofuA  /tel.,  VI.  381. 

average3!  (av'e-rij),  ».   [Also  averaige,  arert'jtA, 
prob.  an  expansion  (in  reverse  imitation  of  8c. 
arriage,  arrage,  for  average'1 )  of  arrisk,  rr»A : 
-  The  stu 


erage  BLin'iaro,  m  ruyurr-mimt^,  in.' 
!  a  ton  of  tough-rake  copper.  It  formerly 
■  for  eaUmatlna  Uie  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  mineta  for  orm  of  copper  purchased. 


see  arrith,  erih,  «f<f<*A.] 


left  in  corn- 
In  these  montlM 
to  putt  ilrailghte  I 


Is  after  harvest. 


tubble  and  grass 


and  pp.  averred,  ppr. 


rant. 

(v)  A  contribution  made  by  the  owners  of  a 
ship's  freiglit  and  cargo,  in  proportion  to  their 
several  interests,  to  make  good  a  U«s  that  has 
been  sustained  or  an  expense  incurred  for  the 
general  safety  of  the  snip  and  cargo.  Thus, 
■hip  in  duties  any  destruction 
Itlmr  by  mltinir  «»n_v  Ibe  niaata, 
atl  |H'raona 
hlitp  (ur  the 
tlK'ir  aver- 
age, that  la,  aceordhiK  to  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
is  of  each  on  )K»ni    Average  Iu  thU         holao  calletl 


2.  A  sum  or  quantity  intermediate  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  sums  or  quantities,  obtained  by 
adding  them  together  and  dividing  the  result 


for  Hie  safety  of 
of  property  i%  in,'iirrv*l 
throwinn  Lf^MidA  overlhAn 
who  have  itocIb  on  omud 
ilMUrrral  coiitrihute  to  tl 


dutre 
by  ciittinvawi 
or  In  other  wavt 
r  property  UI  the 
lo«  arconlins  t 


by  the  number  of  quantities  added;  an  arith- 
metical mean  proportion.  Thus,  if  four  persons 
lose  respectively  $10,  $20,  $30,  and  $40,  the  <trer- 
age  I  ok*  by  the  four  is  $23.  Hence  — 3.  Any 
medial  amount,  estimate,  or  general  statement 
basej  on  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  diverse 
specific  cases;  a  medium. 

Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  people  !  rulers  are  aa 
'  rubra. 

Thoriau,  Walden,  p  30. 

Upon  or  on  an  average. 

of  several  utieoual  mimoera 
orqnaiilltlri;  tokicii  tho  arlthnietli  al  luoan-lrdowl  Iran 


Average  bond. 

Ukliwthe  arlttiineUial  mean  of  »everal  unequal  numbers 


iiptea. 

On  an  orrra  ir  tile  male  nild  female  lilrtha  are  tolerably 
■  liul  BucH/.  riviliiatlon,  I.  tv. 

-  SVn.  2  nnd  3.  V"/o«»,  etc.    t^e  >»e^n.  n. 

U.  a.  1.  Equal  in  amount  1<>  the  sum  of  all 
the  particular  quantities  of  the  same  sort  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  them:  as.  the  arrrao? 
yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  the  tttcrapr  price  of 
anything  for  a  year. 


if  ler  tlie  eornne  lice  lnnede  It  ia  meeto 
ree*  and  oxen  Into  the  ureriaa. 

Quoted  in  Afrhtrotwpa.  xttl.  579. 

average- adjuster  (av'e-raj-a-ius't*r),  «.  An 

expert  uccotintant  who  is  emploved  in  cases  of 
general  average  to  ascertaiu  anil  state  the  sura 
which  each  of  the  parties  interested  has  to  pay 
in  order  to  make  up  the  loss  sustained  by  some 
for  tlie  general  good.  Also  called  orrraj»e- 
staUr,  average-taker. 

averagely  l  av'e-raj-li),  ud>.  In  an  average  or 
medial  manner";  in  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Which  tend,  to  render  livtug  more  diffl.-nlt  for  every 
urerei^ela.  altuated  Indjvl.llial  In  the  cnmniunlty. 

J.  .S.  MU,  foil!.  Eeon,,  I.  Illl.  |4. 

average-stater,  average-taker  (av'e-rij-eta'- 

Ut,  -ta'ker),  n.    .Same  as  average-adjuster. 

averano  (av-e-ril'no),  ».  [Appar.  S.  Amer.] 
A  name  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  t'Ao»s»«rAys- 
chue  of  Temminck,  including  w>veral  South 
American  fruit-crows  of  the  family  Cntiugida 
and  subfamily  tlgmnnderina;  as  ('.  raricoafMS, 
the  averano  of  Buffon,  and  the  arapunga.  See 
cut  under  arapunga. 

avercake,  n.    See  harereake. 

avercornt,  n.  [Appar.  <  orcr  (repr.  ML.  arrra 
(see  offraj;ci),  a  kind  of  service)  +  cora.]  In 
old  fair,  corn  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  superior 
as  rent  or  in  lieu  of  service.  Thu  word,  like  a  err. 
land  and  aerryievin^,  is  not  known  in  vernacular  use,  and 
lie  technical  avliae  in  uncertain.   See  arenvorl. 

a  verdant  (a-ver'dant),  a,  [See  rerdant.]  In 
Arr.,  covered  with  green  herbage:  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  a  mount  in  base. 

averiaht  (av'e-rish),  n.    Same  as  arerage*. 

averland  (a'v6r-land),  ».  [See  arerewm.]  In 
old  lav,  land  subject  to  the  service  called  orcr- 
age.    See  averai/rl. 

),a.    [<  arerl  + -meat.] 
affirmation;  positive 

innuendoea. 

Burkr,  Pnwen  of  Juries. 

2t.  Verification;  establishment  by  evidence. 
lUirun. —  3.  In  late,  an  allegation  or  statement 
as  a  fact :  commonly  used  of  statements  in  a 
pleading  which  the  party  thereby  professes  to 
be  ready  to  prove. 

Avernian  (a-v>-r'ni-an),  a,  [<L.  AiernuA  (»c. 
larut),  now  (It.)  iMgtitfArerno ;  usually  referred 
to  Or.  oofnv>,  without  birds  (<  <i-  priv.  +  oninr, 
bin!);  called  Ao/ur^  tiuvr)  by  Aristotle,  i  ^jeor 
by  Strabo.]  Pertaining  to  A  vermis,  n  bike  of 
Campania  in  Italy,  lookcO  upon  by  the  ancients 
as  an  entrance  to  hell.  From  its  waters  rne- 
tihitic  vapore  arose,  which  were  supposed  to 
kill  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  ft. 
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aYtrpanny 

averpeni»yt  (a'v*r-pen'i),  n.  [See  flrrrcont.l 
In  o/rf  (air,  money  paid  by  a  tenant  to  hi«  lord 
in  lien  of  the  service  called  aecrage. 

avertable  ( a- ver'a-bl),  a.  [<«tctI  +  -able.]  1. 
Capable  of  being  verified  or  proved. —  2.  Capa- 
ble »f  being  averred,  asserted,  or  declared. 

Averrho*  (av-c-ro'il),  ».  [M,,  named  from 
Arerrhoes,  AtrrrutJt :  see  Arrrrout.)  A  genus 
of  small  trees,  natural  order  Orranuicea,  tribe 
(ixalidett,  containing  two  East  Indian  species, 
cultivated  for  their  very  acid  fruit.  The  billm 
bU  A,  HMmbi,  la  often  pttkl.il  or  candled,  and  IU  lulee 
mnoni  the  stain  of  Irun-raal  uiil  other  apota  from  lineo. 
The  carainbuLa,  A.  Ovrniwouui,  Is  aim  used  u  food. 

Averroism,  Averrholsm  (av-e-rd'izm),  n.  [< 
Jtrrrsoeu  +  -irm.1  The  doctrines  held  by 
Averrboos  and  his  followers.    See  Arrrroitl. 

The  patrician* of  Venice  and  the  lacturrra  of  Padua  made 
Averrvum  aynonynious  with  doubt  uid  critlclam  1st  thcol- 
ogy,  and  with  aanavui  agalupl  ir.e  hierarchy. 

/fi»rye.  tWf.,  lit  151. 

AverToist,  Averrhoigt  (av-e-ro'Ut),  a.  [< 
Jievrsoe*  or  Jrerroe*  +  -ist.  Arerroe*  ia  a 
Latinized  form  of  Ar.  lba-Uoshd.}  A  follower 
of  Averrhoes,  a  celebrated  Arabian  philosopher 
and  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  waa  born 
at  Cordova  about  A.  D.  1126,  and  died  1198. 
The  philosophy  of  the  AverroiaU  waa  little  more  than 
an  imperfect  Interpretation  of  Arialotle'*  doctrine* ;  hat 
Averrolsra  waa  particularly  characterised  by  Ita  effort  to 
■cnoratc  philosophy  and  religion. 

AveiToigtic  (av'e-ro-ia'tik),  a.  [<  Arerrout  + 
-4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Averroists  or  their 
doctrines. 

The  .4ntrroi«rte  achnol,  mainly  compoaed  of  phyaictaU 
and  naturaliata,  waa  the  moat  decided  opponent  of  the 
scholastic  ayatera  In  Ita  relation  to  ttuxdogy. 

Pnf.  V.  Batta,  in  leberwega  Hut-  I'ElL,  II.  App.  il. 

averruncatet  (av-e.rung'kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  arcrr«ncaf«f,  ppr.  arrrrttneafinj.  [<  L. 
orcrrttiroofiioj,  pp.  of  atvrrunrare,  avert,  re- 
move, an  ancient  word  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  religion,  <  a  for  ah,  from,  +  rrrruncarc, 
turn.  Hence  erroneously  accrnineate,  arrriin- 
cute  (Cockentm),  obtruncate  (Bailey  and  John- 
«on),  "to  weed,"  "to  pull  up  by  Uie  roots," 
from  an  erroneously  assumed  L.  "ofccra'jieare', 
as  if  <  ab,  from.  +  rrKiicarr,  <  e  for  rx,  out,  + 
run/Hire-,  uproot,  weed.]  1.  To  avert  or  ward 
off.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Bat  lure  aame  mlachlef  will  come  of  It. 

I'llleea  hy  providential  "It, 

Or  force,  wo  arerruneafa  It 

Buffer,  nudlbraa.  I.  1.  7HS. 

fl.  [Improp. :  aee  etym.]  To  weed ;  pull  up  by 
the  roots. 

averruncationt  (av'c-ning-ka'shon),  w.  [< 
aterruHcat*.]  1.  The  act  of  averting  or  ward- 
ing off  (evils).    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

ArerruiKalien  of  epidemical  ulaeasea  lij  teleeina. 

J,  Kudois  (10Si>,  p.  si 

8.  [Improp.]  A  rooting  up ;  extirpation ;  re- 
moval. 

averruncator  (avVnmg-kaMor),  n.  [<  «-rrr- 
runcalc  +  -or;  also  spelled  aberuneator :  seo 
afcertfiirafc-.]    See  aberuneator. 

aver&ant  (a-v«r'sant),  a.  [<  L.  arrrsa «('-)*, 
ppr.  of  arermri,  turn  away,  <  a  for  rift,  away.  + 
rrrso-ri,  turn.  Cf.  orersr.]  In  Acr., 
turned  to  show  tho  back:  said  of  a 
right  band.     Also  called  domed. 

aversation  (av-*r-84'i«hon),  «.  [<  I/. 
or»T»a/«>(a-),<aiy!ra«n,  pp.  averxatun: 
see  arersanf.]  Aversion;  a  turning 
away  from.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

I  had  an  orerauriwii  to  thla  voyage 
When  Brat  my  brother  moved  It, 

Chapman,  Beveliae  of  Buaay  d'Ambola,  11L  1. 
Certainly  for  a  king  himaeU  to  charge  hu  aubjecta  with 
high  treaaun.  and  ao  vehemently  to  proeecute  Uiem  to  hla 
own  cauae  aa  to  do  the  onVe  of  a  aeunher.  argued  to 
him  no  great  awranfum  from  aheddtnn  Mood 

MMuk,  Elkonoklaatea.  fx. 
H*jme  men  hare  a  natural  anrrmtion  t*>  axnv  rteea  or 
virtue*  and  a  natural  allection  to  othera.       Jer.  Taoier, 

aversa  (a-vers*),  a.    [<  L.  arrrsiuL  pp.  of  avcr- 
tcre,  turn  away:  ace  nrrrf.l    1.  Turned 
from  anything;  turned  backward;  averted. 

Earth  .  .  .  with  her  part  aarrae 
From  the  nui'i  beam.  Milton,  P.  L..  vilt  13a. 

Tlie  tracka  arerae  a  lying  notice  frave. 
And  led  the  aearcher  backwanl  fr'nn  Uie  cave. 

Diyilfn,  .f.nej.l,  vlll. 

Hence  —  2.  Specifically:  (<i)  In  hot.,  turned 
away  from  the  central  axis :  opjiosed  to  adrcr/re 
(which  see),  (ft)  In  ormtk.,  set  back  or  turned 
away  from :  applied  to  pygo|>ndou«  or  rump- 
footed  bird*.  wno«e  legs  ure  wi  so  far  l«iek 
that  the  erect  posture  is  necessitated,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  loon,  grebe,  or  auk. — 3. 
unwilling ;  having  reluctance. 
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■  to  flatter,  or  r-., . 

Pt>t*,  Raaay     i  rltldain.  1.  74S. 
Aa  Mr.  Wllmot  knew  thai  I  coaUl  make  a  very  handsome 
aettlctacnt  on  my  aon,  bo  waa  not  nrriaa  ti>  the  matrh. 

IMdimilk,  Vicar,  IL 

4.  Unfavorable;  indisposed; 
i  ■rcrat  I  f 


oqd,  set  on 


rcvriigo  a 
MUton, 


ami  ndte, 
a.  a.,  i.  i*si. 

I>ry\Un 

iw  regiiUrty  followed 
latter  11  uaed  by  ioiub 
tlldnilea  the  klea  of 
ii.re.l.  the  arlectmn  of 


And  Pallas  now  arerav  retuacd  her  aid. 
jThla  word  and  rta  dcrlvatlvea  are  it> 
!■}  r<i.  and  not  by /ram,  although  the 
modern  wrltera.  The  W(S>it  ilaell 
/r^in;  but  the  literal  nHtanlitg  la  Igl 
the  mlbd  algnlfled  by  the  word  being  regarded  aa  exerted 
IfintrJ  the  object  of  dlallke.  hlinilarly,  the  kindred  temia 
eoutrarjr.  repugnant,  etc.,  are  alai..  followed  hy  fo.)  =8yiL 
3.  Atrraf,  JtMXKlant,  dlainellnetl,  backward,  ah>w,  Irxatri. 
oppuaed.  Avert  impllea  habitual  dlallke  or  anwHUnc. 
neaa,  though  not  of  a  very'  elrong  character,  and  la  nearly 
a j  liunyrooua  with  rfi*i*vWiN#ri :  u.a  ere**  to  almly.  to  active 
puraulta.  Jteluetant.  literally,  atruggllng  intck  from,  Im- 
idle*  some  degree  of  atruggle  either  with  other*  who  are 
inciting  ua  on,  or  lietween  our  own  inelitiatioii  aiul  some 
atrong  motive,  aa  aenae  of  duty,  whether  It  operate*  aa  an 
luipeuibg  or  aa  a  reatrainiug  Induence.    See  aittipatliff. 

fet  flrtu  in  Ida  regard  for  «%■ 
&rwn/l,  Hut.  I  .  ri.,  I.  ITT. 


A  eerae  to  pure  detiiocrmey. 
latlng  popular  lihcrtlea. 

I  would  force  from  the  rrtuftant  llpa  of  the  Secretary 
of  state  hb  testimony  to  the  real  power  of  the  masaea. 

«•.  ^a.'UijM,  Speechea.  p.  «4. 
♦.  A4rmt.  Inimical,  etc   See  »oatiJr. 

aversef  (a-vera*).  r.  I. 
see  the 


A  IU|>1 
AvetMnl  of 
DnnciL 


ATatta 

4t.  To  oppose;  \Sew  with  aversion. 

Tl»e  nature  of  mankind  doth  certainly  arert  both  ktlllof 
atsl  Mngkltl'd. 

fittaf  Oriaf.  Pitty  (lejST),  vl.  «  fl,  »1.   (,V.  If.  D.) 

IL  in  (raw*.  To  turn  away.  [Rare.] 

Avertinn  front  our  neighlMirjr'a  goo.]. 

rAoinaos,  ."prlng.  L  301, 

avertebrated  (a-ver'te-bra-tetl),  a.  [<  Gr.  a- 
priv.  («-!»)  +  tvrfcorateYl.]  Evertebrated ;  in- 
vertebrate. 

The  Unnaran  claaaiftcation  of  saertehmretf  animals. 

0.  JoA  Savon  (ed.  of  Curler,  18*9),  p.  33S. 

averted  (a-ver'ted),  ji.  <i.  1.  Turned  away  or 
aside. 

Wlien  food  waa  hrouglit  to  them,  her  abate 
To  hla  arrrtnl  llpa  tlie  child  did  bear. 

MutUy,  Revolt  of  lalam,  v  so 

lv.  in 

head  of  the  object 
ure.  Wilder. 

it 

away. 


r  (a-ver't*r),  i 
or  turns  awaj 


.,  having  the 
to  the  top  of  the  fig- 


One  who  or  that  which 


('a-vera')!  r.  f.^and  <'.  '  [<  L.  atrr««: 
adj.]   To  turn  away;  avert.  H.Jvh- 
son. 

Wue  Pallas'  ehleld 
(By  which,  my  face  areraed,  tu  open  Held 
I  alew  the  Gorgon  J. 

R.  J«ntan,  Mlu«|lle  of  Queens. 

aversely  (a-vera'li),  ndr.  1.  In  the  reverse  or 
opposite  direction;  backward.— 2.  With  aver- 
sion or  repugnance;  unwillingly.  [Rare  in 
both  senses.) 

aversenesa  (a-vers'nes),  a.  [<  orerse  +  .scan.] 
The  state  of  being  averse  ;  opposition  of  mind ; 
dislike;  unwillingness;  backwardness, 
aversion  (a-ver'shon),  n.  [<  1^.  otwafo(ii.),  < 
arertere :  see  aterte,  a.,  and  orcr/.]  If.  A 
turning  away;  a  change  of  application. 

A  figurative  apeech  called  ap»atr«>!dtc,  which  U  an  arer- 
«ion  ox  apeech  from  one  thing  .  .  .  to  another. 

Bp.  ifvrfon.  Cplftcupacy  Aaaerted.  p.  101. 

2|.  The  act  of  averting  or  warding  off. — 3.  An 
averttsl  state  of  the  mind  or  feelings ;  opposi- 
tion or  repugnance  of  mind ;  fixed  or  habitual 
;  antipathy :  used  absolutely  or  with  fo, 
with /row,  for,  or  toKard. 
the  house  of  York. 
Adhealon  to  vice,  and 

A  atate/or  which  they  have  ao  great  an  a«rno». 

Addimn. 

An  arerai'ert  fo  a  atanding  army  in  time  of  peace  had 
long  been  ouo  of  the  atrougvst  ..f  Engllih  venllmenu. 

L«±li,  i;.«.  Inlsth  tvnt.lll. 

4t.  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  nature:  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  substances. 

%lagne*lii,  ruitwlthatandllig  thla  seem'ns  to  aolulion. 
form*  a  kind  of  paste  with  water.         r^um.y  (tratu.> 

S.  A  cause  of  dislike ;  an  object  of  repugnance. 

Had  I  no  preference  for  any  one  cue,  the  choice  you 
have  mado  would  he  my  arrmn. 

.s-»ervi«»,  The  Rival*,  L  t 
-Syn.  s.  HatrtJ.  PiMik,,  Ai 
unwlUlngncaa, 
detevtation. 

avernivet  (a-ver'siv),  a.    [<  L.  arergu*  (see 
artrtc,  a.)  +  -Ire.]    Averse;  turning  away. 
Tlfcoae  »tn>lig-tiel.t  humours,  which  firern're  grew. 

txiniti,  mil  Wara,  viL  Ts. 

averslvelyt  (a-ver'aiv-li),  arff.  With  aversion ; 
backwartDy.  Chapman. 

avert  (a-vert'),  r.  [<  L.  arcrferr,  turn  away,  < 
a  for  ab,  from,  away,  +  rerfcTf,  turn;  see  rcrsr, 
rrnion,  arersc,  etc.  Cf.  advert,  aiNvert,  divert, 
ercrt,  inrcrt,  /tervcrt,  rrrrrt,  tubrert,  etc.]  I, 
frurwr.  1.  To  turn  away;  turn  or  cause  to  turn 
off  or  away:  as,  to  arerf  the  eyes  from  an 
object:  now  seldom  with  a  personal  object. 

When  atheiat*  and  prufann  perxitu  do  hear  of  w.  many 
diacordunt  and  contrary  oplniona  in  rellgu.n,  It  doth  nrrrt 
them  fn-im  tin*  church.  Bacfrn. 

To  uaocliite  Hilno  lf  with  mine  persona  and  to  avert 
nini«-lf  fn.li.  othera.    II.  Jauxtt,  Sub*,  and  Shad. ,  p.  16s. 

2t.  To  give  a  turn  or  direction  to;  direct. 

jlrerl  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Thau  <*n  a  wretch  wham  Nature  1*  aaham'd 
Ahuort  to  at  knowledge  herv.        Shak..  Lear,  L  I. 

3.  To  warvl  off ;  prevent  the  occurrence  or  hap- 
pening of  (evil  or  something  threatened). 

Believing  In  the  divine  gixidnea*  we  mutt  Iteeeaaartly 
iM'tlcve  that  the  evil*  which  exut  are  neceaaary  Ut  orerf 
greater  evils.  Jfacuutay,  Sadler  ■  Kef.  Hefuted. 


averts 

itnrrrer*aivd  purge r*  mnat  go  ttsrethcr,  aa  t 
the  fame  purpose,  to  divert  thla  rebelliooa  humour  I  met 
ancholyl  and  turn  It  another  way. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  407. 

avertible  (a-ver'ti-bl),  a.  [<  arerf  +  -ible.) 
Capable  of  being  averted ;  preventable :  as, 
"avertible  evils,"  Kint/lake. 

avertimentt.  ».  An  erroneous  form  of  arfrer- 
fiavmenf.  Hilton. 

Avee  (a'ver.),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  arit,  a  bird;  cf. 
Skt.  ri  =  Zend  ri,  a  bird.  Cf.  also  oritni  and 
'CP1.]  Birds ;  feathered  animals,  considered  as 
a  class  of  vertebrates,  next  after  inamtuuls: 
sometimes  united  with  Rcptilia  in  a  superclass 
Saitropsida.  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from 
Mammalia,  and  on  the  other  from  lchtkpoprida, 
or  amphibians  and  fisbes  together.  Am  are  de 

fined  by  tlie  following  charscteriatic*  :  a  Innly  oivvred 
with  feathers,  a  kitul  of  exoakeleton  no  other  animala 
iHiaaeia:  led  I»1o»nI;  cilopU-tely  dontde  rirculation ;  per- 
fectly 4^hamlH.*rcd  heart ;  alngle  and  dextral  a..rtlc  arch  ; 
Axed  langa;  air-paaaagea  prolonged  into  various  air- 
sac*,  even  Into  the  Interior  of  some  of  the  honea  of  the 
akrletou  ;  orlparou*  repro.lnctb.ii :  egg*  targe  sik!  nienv 
bla*tic,  with  copious  food-yolk  and  alltumen  and  a  hard 
calcareooa  aliell ;  limb*  4  in  number,  the  anlerkir  pair  of 
which  are  module..!  a*  wing*,  and  gefierallvaubaene  night 
hymcana  of  their  large  fealhera,  the  dtatai  aegmcnt  of  the 
limb  being  eomprrieeil  and  reduced.  » lib  nut  more  than 
3  digits,  uaually  not  ungulclllate:  the  nhrt«ran»b  I 


J  .ii#ive,  iMwn.tj  le-v  uhkmivmmh,  »oe  iii^ia.ar|i«n  rooie 

or  Ira*  ankyhiard  aa  a  rule,  and  the  free  lairpal*  normally 
only  •■!  in  adult  lUe ;  a  large  breaat  boue.  uailally  carinate, 
aiwl  gnat  pectoral  niiiK-lea:  iiuturMut  dunulumluw,  *a- 
croJ,  and  umaacral  vertebra?  ankyloaed  into  a  «a.-rarluin : 
ilia  greatly  produced  forward  and  ilia  and  Uchla  hack- 
ward,  normally  without  median  avniidijae*:  perforate 
cotjbdd  cavity  ;  the  tmebanter  of  the  femur  articulating 
with  an  iliac  autltrocbanter,  and  the  fibula  Incomplete 
below ;  the  utragalua  ankyloaed  with  the  tibia,  and  aval  al- 
ine In  forming  the  tibial  condyle*;  nivdUitiiraal  ankle- 
Joint ;  not  tm.ee  than  4  nietatonala,  a  ankyloaed  together, 
and  not  more  than  4  digit*,  the  tihalancea  of  which  are 
uaually  t.  X  4.  or  5.  in  rnnxil^-r ;  tne  hind  limb  fitted  aa  a 
whole  for  hlpnial  bxumotion  :  and  ho  teeth  In  any  rwviil 
forma,  the  jawa  being  aheallted  in  horn.  Blrda  liave  un- 
dergovie  little  llroiliflciitlon  allK-e  their  Brat  appearance  In 
the  Juraaale  age;  their  ckaialflcatlan  I*  roluei,uently  dif- 
ficult, and  no  leading  author*  agree  In  detnjL  Liunarua 
(170li)  divided  them  into  u  order*:  Acciyitm,  /hear.  An. 
*/rv»,  r.'/aioe,  ilallimr,  and  /'oaver/j,  Cuvler'l  amnge- 
ment  <1H17)  waa  aimllar,  with  the  fl  order*  ^tfevirt'rej, 
/'oaaer»«ie,  Sm.iaonwr,  Galtimt,  Gratia',  and  /WiHuedej. 
A  »y«tcm  aaid  to  have  been  originally  proposed  by  Klr+iy, 
and  formertv  inueb  In  vogue  among  Knglbh  oniitholiiglat*, 
recognixed  .>  a/afenvr,  Grallaforti,  furaavra^fauorea,  Vun- 
mt»,  I h*r*M.trt*.  and  Itapturet  aa  order*.  The  latest  arti* 
flckal  t>u.  in  1*  thai  of  .sundeeall  (l-iTS-.l),  with  the  orilera 
Ovciiwa.  I'iifucrea,  ^o-i'oi'/rea,  tialltn/r.  <jr*U*tor*t,  ,\'a!a- 
Ivm,  Procrrtt,  and  Sun  rune,  rj  xultordlnate  groupa. 
l.!2»g«IKTS.    In  1*67" 


Huxley  divided  bird*  Into  3  i 
Saut*r,w,  Hatiliw,  and  Cariiwr.r,  the  latter  Into  4  aiilavr- 
dera.  7>renNiro>rJia(Ao7,  Sehisr^rnatha;  ZkmHxmatha,  and 


.t;>/«n.r.iiif»<e.  and  Id  auprrfamil;  group*  —  an  niTu:<e 
ment  very  different  fn.m  any  precvulng  one.  The  dla- 
covery  of  ttdontornith**,  or  toothed  Mrda,  led  to  another 


primary  divbiori  by  Marah  Into  Odwe/ofcn*.  Odotircvnrma?, 
and  Snuntra*,  thu  authiw  not  extending  hi*  claMlfication 
to  recent  blrda.  In  1SS4  fouea  divided  all  blnla  Into  b 
auliclaaaea;  (l)Saurifnr.  with  teeth,  ampldcarloua  vertc- 
Ivne.  i-arinnte  aternum,  a.-p*raUi  meUcaniul*.  and  long, 
llr-ard  like  tail ;  (2)  rMojirofgrnur,  with  aocketej  teeth,  hi- 
concave  verteline,  carinute  aternum,  anloioaed  inctacar- 
javls.  aiel  abort  tail :  (3)  iMunl'Anr.  with  teeth  In  gnuvea, 
heterix-inloiu  vertel.rw,  rudimentary  wing*,  ratlie  nter^ 
num.  and  abort  tail;  (41  Itntittr,  without  teeth, with  het- 
erocieioiia  vertebra?,  ratite  tlemum,  rndimentnry  winga, 
aiik>lo*eil  metii.Tiriiahk  and  abort  tail ;  (M  Cnrinmltr.  with- 
out teeth,  with  liet.-roco.-Uiu*  vertebrae,  carinate  xteruum, 
.levelo|)ed  wing*,  ankyloaed  mctiinirpal*.  und  *ln>rt  tulL 
Tlw  ("ueirtrtr«e  Include  nil  living  bird*,  except  the  few  atru- 
thloll*  or  ratite  blnia-  Kor  tb.-  carinate  aubcloa*  or  or>ler. 
aome  \^  or  '-liunlinalor  imbonhtial  ^Toupa  ore  now  usually 
a.lorte.1.  <  'nc  of  llie.e.  Pa*nrr*,  includes  a  large  majority 
of  nil  blnia.  The  g.  n.  ru  or  nnl.gcn.  ra  ..f  IHr>l»  in  use  now 
rani.-  from  about  1.2U0  to  about  iMOO.  The  aperlra 
uaually  ratinnted  at  uiwut  10.0W.    -iee  bird  and  Sam 

Avesta  (a-ves'U),  n.  The  sacred  writings  at- 
tributed to  Zoroaster.    See  Zend -Ar rata. 
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Avertan 

Aveatan  (a-veVtan),  a.  and  a.  [<  Jvetta  +  -on.] 
L  a.  Belonging  to  the  A  vesta. 

II.  »■  The  language  of  the  A  vesta  :  Zend, 
avestnu  (a-vea-troa' ),  n.  [Pg.,  also  abettrii;,  = 
Sp.  aerttrm,  ostrich:  aee  ostrich.]  A  name 
of  the  South  American  ostrich,  Ultra  amertcana. 
aviador  (av'i-a-dor' ),  a.  [Araer.  Sp.,  <  8p. 
atfiar,  to  provide  articles  for  a  Journey,  prepare, 
<  d  (<  L.  arf),  to,  +  rto,  <  L.  rw.  way.  road :  we 
eia.]  One  who  furnishes  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  mine  money  and  supplies  for  working  it. 

Mineral  wtwftire*.  or  providers  of  tuoli  and  provbloua, 
which  llwiy  obtained  on  credit. 

Qaoted  III  .Vvtrry$  Arlson*  «od  ftooorft,  p.  120. 

avian  (ft'vi-*n>.  a.  aucj  ».  [<  h.  aris  a  b,rd  + 
-an.)    L  «•  Of  or  pertaining  to  Are*,  or  birda; 

The  furculurn  It  dkttinctly  arian. 

0.  C.  A>ar«A,  Pop.  Rcl.  Mi>.,  XX.  Hi. 


Avian  anatomy.  $e«  umtfomy. 
II.  ' 


A  member  of  the  class  Area;  a  bird: 
M,  "  thia  ancient  avian?  Cow*. 
aviary  (a'vi-a-rl),  ».;  pi.  artorif*  (-rii).  [<  L. 
artoriatna,  an  aviarv,  neut.  of  aviarius,  of  birds, 
<  oris,  bin! :  aee  Ares.]  A  largo  cage,  building, 
or  luelosure  in  which  birds  are  reared  or  kept, 
aviation  I  a-vi-i'shon),  n.    [<  L.  arw,  a  bird.] 
The  art  or  act  of  flying.  [Hare.] 
aviator  (i'vi-a-tor),  a.    A  flying-machine  em- 
ploying the  principle  of  the  aeroplane.  [Ho- 


eent.j 
avlcula 

bird.]  1 
bird ;   a  nest- 


(a-vik'fl-ltt).  n.  ru, 
'    A  little  bird;  hem 


t.vpkalof 


ling,  fledgling, 
or  chick.—  2. 
{cap.)  (XL. : 
in  allualon  to 
the  wing-like 
expansion  of 
the  hinge.]  In 

ooncA.,  a  genua  of  bivalve  moll 
the  family  Arictilidte ;  tl 
rvndo  is  the  tvpe. 

avicular  (a-vik'u-lftr),  a.  [<  L.  arirulariut,  n., 
a  bird-keeper,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  birds,  < 
aricato,  a  tittle  bird:  are  nrievlaJ]  Pertaining 
to  birda.    XkoNui*,  Med.  Diet. 

avicularia,  n.    Plural  of  avtcularium. 

avicularian  (a-vik-u-la'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  nviculnrium. 

avicularium  (a-vik-a-la'ri-imO,  a. :  pi.  ari«<- 
laria  (-41.  [XL.,  neut.  of  L.  arieularitui.  adj.: 
sec  avicular.)  In  .too/.,  a  singular  small  pre- 
hensile process,  resembling  n  bird's  head,  with 
a  movable  mandible,  which  snaps  incessantly, 
found  in  many  of  the  Foluzoa.  Compare  Jtat/rl- 
larium,  ribractUariunu 

avlcnlld  {a-vik't)-lld),  a.  A  bivalve  of  the  fam- 
ily Aricutuia*. 

Aviculidae  (av-i-kii'li-d*),  n.  pi.  TNI..,  <  .-I rim- 
to  +  -iVfrr.]  A  family  of  lamcUibranchs,  with 
oblique  inequivalve  shells,  having  an  outer 
prismatic  cellular  layer  and  inner  nacreous 
layer,  a  small  byssrns-eecreting  foot,  and  eom- 
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Greediness;  strong  appetite:  applied  to  the 
sense*.—  2.  Eagerness ;  intenseness  of  desire  : 
applied  to  the  mind. 

Ariditv  to  know  the  amies  of  things  U  til*  parent  of 
sU  philosophy.  Arid. 
"Syn.  1.  EanuMtnei,  Zral.  etc.    See  funmett. 
aviet  <«-vl'),  l>re)>.  phr.  as  adv.    Q<  as  +  rir, 
after  P.  d  Tend,  in  emulation,  ei 
nr.]  Kmulonsly. 

They  strive  an>  on* 

aviewt  (a-vn')i  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ad- 
riesr,  aa'vcirc,  <  Into  XI E.  aveue,  <  a-,  ad;  + 
rrtcr,  view.  Cf.  OF.  timer,  aveuer,  follow  with 
the  eye  (aveument,  a  view),  <  a,  to.  +  rw,  view, 
s«ht.]  To  view  or  inspect;  survey;  rccon- 
noitcr. 

avifauna  (il'vl-fa-njl),  a. ;  pi.  avifauna*  (-nf). 
[XL.,  <  L.  nria,  a  bird  (aee  Arc*),  +  fauna,  q. 
v.]  1.  A  collective  name  for  the  birds  of  any 
given  locality  or  geographical  area ;  tho  fauna 
of  a  region  or  district  so  far  as  concerns  birda. 
—2.  A  treatise  upon  the  birda  of  a  given  re- 
gion. 

avifauna!  (a'vi-fi-nal),  a.  [<  avifauna.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  avifauna. 

avifonn  (a'vi-form).  a.  [<  L.  ari*,  a  bird,  + 
forma,  form.]  Bird-shaped ;  having  the  struc- 
ture characteristic  of  the  elaaa  Avtt;  avian,  in 
a  morphological  sense. 

Avignon  berry.  See  iwrryi. 
avilet  (a-vil'),  r.  I.  [ME.  arilen,  <  OP.  artier, 
F.  arilif  =  Pr.  8p.  oritor  =  It.  aerilire,  arvilare, 
<  L.  a*  if  'advilart,  'adtiUrc.  <  ad,  to,  +  rilit, 
vile:  see  cifc.]  To  make  vile;  treat  aa  vile; 
depreciate;  debase. 

iu  knuw  tlw  prii«  ot  wh»t 


avoid 

Avize2  (a-vej'),  n.  A  sparkling  wine  named 
from  the  village  of  Avize,  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  France.    See  champagne. 

avocado (av-o-ka'do),  ».  [Corrupted  from  Mex- 
ican name.]'  The  alligator-pear,  the  fruit  of 
Pvma  iiratUinma,  nat- 
ural order  Lauracea,  a 
tree  common  in  trop- 
ical America  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  it  from 

1  tu  i  pound*  in  weUtit,  il 
p#ar^liajK^I,  ttt  n  hri>wi»l»h- 
ffrrcti  or  parple  iiilur,  sivl 
Ib  highly  <4tMmrd.  though 
ratlirrs* ft  veyrtjililr than  us 
ftfnitL  ItiepulpHflrniftnd 
m irn, w . ) l k r.  whrnoe  tho 
f  mil  in  ftumetiniL'B  known  u 
wjw'sW*  marrvir  or  witi- 
ihipnttu't  tmiirr.  Tn*  ell 
b  laid  to  tie  equal  to  palm- 
oil  fur  aoap.  Tlie  tnv  ia  an 
o»«TSTv»n,  IMWllKJ  to  the 
hrl^Rtof  SDfoct,  Alaoaro- 
cafu,  avigata. 

avocat  (av-^-k»'),  a. 
[P.,  <  Ij.  adrocatta: 
see  advocate,  n.J    An  advocate;  a  lawyer. 

avocato  (av'y-kat),  r.  /.;  pret.  and  pp.  avo- 
cated,  ppr.  avocattng.  [<  L.  arocatus,  pp.  of 
arocarc,  call  away,  <  a  for  ab,  away,  +  vocarc, 
call:  aee  rutce  and  txxwX.]  It.  To  call  off  or 
away. 

Oil*  .  ,  .  wfao  aevcattth  hia  mind  froi 
tlooa.  Bcrrvtt, 
2.  To  remove  authoritatively  from  ; 
to  a  anperior  court.  [Archaic] 


m 


plelelv  ottnn 

aide*  Ari<  ■ 
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iricnia.  tt«  type,  •m.-iiic  in»m  Mrlmfrina  whltfl 
noiu  pearl.niiuacl,  Af,  nutr(fartt{urei,  ,if 
i  and  IVniun  gulf  and  tlie  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
See  cut  under  a  rirttfa. 

aviculold  (a-vik'u-loid),  a.  [<  .4rieuto  +  -aid.) 
Kesembling  tho  Ariculida;:  as,  "an  aricuJout 
shell,"  Am,r.  J»ur.  Sci.,  3<1  ser„  XXXI.  140. 

Aviculopectan  (a-vik'a-16-pek'ten),  »t.  [XI,., 

<  Aficufa  +  Vtcten.)  A  genus  of  fossil  bivalve 
molluskB:  so  called  because  it  combines  char- 
acters of  the  geneni  Jricuto  and  }'ecU  n.  8jm». 
cies  occur  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

avicultUTO  (aS-i-kul-Jiir),  n.  [<  L.  nris,  a  bird, 
+  cultura,  culture.]  "  The  care  of  birds ;  the 
rearing  or  keeping  of  birds  in  domestication  or 
captivity. 

avid  (av'idV  n.    [<  T..  arid**,  greedy,  eiiger, 

<  orrrc,  wish.    Cf.  (iruncr.)     Eager;  greedy. 
A  rid  of  pild,  yet  (iTceiller  of  renown.  5nurAei/. 
Tin-  Vfdnpturm*  miuI  of  MiralMU  waa  not  more  nn'J  of 

]itea>ure  thin  the  viun,  aniMtloua  »o*il  of  Ri.l>e«plerrv  wtu 
i.f  np[iUitae.  G.  II.  I.nrt».  R,^*H•^v^i«'m•.  Ji 

avidioust  (a-viil'i-us>,  a.  [Expanded  form  for 
'firidutur,  <  L.  <jr«ftt*:  see  ari<f.J  Same  as 
arid:  as,  "aridious  greedinosse.  Hp.  llalc, 
Select  Works  (1K4»),  p.  41S. 

avidiouslyt  la-vld'i-ua-li),  adr.  In  an  avid  or 
avidioug  manner ;  eagerly  ;  with  greediness. 

Nothing  la  more  arvlioufli/  deiired  than  ia  the  tweet 
peace  of  God.         By.  Bolt,  'itnagX'  of  tlie  Two  I  'llimhet. 


avidity  i  a-vid'i-ti ),  n.    [<  F.  mtoW,  <  L. 
f<i(f-)«,  <  avidut,  greedy,  eager:  see  and.)  1. 


avilementt,  n.  [<  OF.  «rifan«at  (mod.  F. 
sruient) :  ace  ariic  and  -meaf.]    The  act  of  ren- 
dering vile,  or  of  treating  aa  vile. 

avine  (a'vin),  a.  [<  L.  oti.,  a  bir.1,  +  -ind.) 
Same  as  avian. 

avireptilian  (i'vi-rep-til'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  art*, 
bird,  +  rcptili.1,  reptile,  +  -an.)  Combining 
avian  and  reptilian  characters;  sauropsidan, 
as  a  bird.  [Rare.] 

The  head  b  in  a  ttaze  of  nrt.fri^ifiiin  trajhtitlon. 

Ji.  W.  SkHfMt.  In  the  Century.  XXXI.  S44. 

aviat,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  arfrior. 
avi&andt,  a.    Advising;  giving  advice, 
avizandum,  n.    See  aruanofNin. 
avlset,  n.  and  f.   An  obeolcto  form  of  advice, 
iiifruw. 

avised  (a-vlst'),  a.  [Sc.,  prop,  "ritai,  <  P.  vie, 
face,  +  -t<P,  with  unorig.  n- developed  in  comp.l 
Faced:  only  in  composition:  as,  black^iriwff, 
<lark-enmplexlim«d;  lung-ntriwri,  long-faced. 
[Scotch.] 

aviaefult  (a-viz'ful>,  a.  [Also  arizrfull ;  <  ariw, 
=  tttlri.*?,  4-  -Jul.)    Circuiu*pi-cl.  Sprmtrr. 

aviselyt,  adv.    Adviwdlv.  Chaucer. 

avisementt  (a-viz'mcntj,  «.  Otwolete  form  of 
advittmtnl. 

I  think  there  nerrr 
Marrlii^o  w«*  mftfiaffil  with  a  more  dWHuV, 

B.  Jonion,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  II.  1. 

avisiont,  n.  [ME.,  also  arisiun,  -ouh,  <  OP.  ari- 
»i>in,  arwiun  (=  Pr.  nririm ),  for  ruion ;  confused 
with  ari«,  advice,  counsel.]    Vision.  Chaucer. 

avigot.  n  .  [<  Sp.  nrtio,  advice,  etc.:  see  adrift-.] 
1.  Advice ;  intelligence. 

I  had  v<*ir*.  ,  .  .  »n<l  tasMts  y.'or  itnW  I  imiat  thank 
you  fur  the  rich  llouruhct  wherewith  your  letter  »»«  cm 

1.  r..ldered.  /fouvU,  Utten,  li.  0». 

I  am  no  footpoet, 
No  |iedUr  of  nri»w        r'i.r,].  Lady  •  Trial,  I.  1. 

2.  An  advice-  or  deapatch-lMiat. 

a  vital  (av'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  acifiM.  pertaining  to 
a  grandfather  (<  nriM,  a  grandfather),  +  -n/.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  grandfather;  ancestral. 

1  Mirrrtit  Jntt  Dow  at  anlnl  tlmptlrlty. 

C.  lUtult,  Lore  roe  Little,  etc.,  xi. 

avlvage  (a-vi-vaih'),  «.  In  during,  the  process 
of  clearing  a  fabric  of  superfluous  coloring 
matter  after  it  ha*  left  the  vats,  and  of  reviv- 
ing anil  brightening  the  colors. 

When  the  dyeitiif  prt<vftt  I*  continued  for  more  Uian  r\% 
hoort  Itir  mloiir*  pn-luccd  tnunl  <  U-Arlny  (arim^r)  lott 
writ  tlutii  when  the  time  has  been  thorler. 

Cn'Jcfs,  Iiyctiut  ami  L'alko'prinllnc,  p.  afll. 

avizandum  (av-i-zan'dum),  n.  [Law  L.,  also 
oi  rarinrfMin,  genind  of  avitare,  <  F.  arisrr,  con- 
sider, advise" :  see  advize.)  In  .Vof*  tor,  private 
consideration.  To  nwuV>  uriunlum  with  a  cauae  it  n. 
remove  it  fnmi  the  piildlc  court  t..  the  prlrau  oonaldura. 
tion  of  the  Hide,-.    AI.O  ip 

avize>t,  t.  An 


lAmi  HerUrt.  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  Si*. 

avocation  (av-A-ka'sbou),  a.  [<  L.  aeocafio<H-), 
a  calling  off,  interruption,  <  aroeare,  call  off: 
sec  nrocafc]  If.  The  act  of  catling  aside  or 
diverting  from  aomo  object  or  employment. 

0<nt  d.uuj  frcunontly  Inject  Into  th«  toil! 
puiact  to  duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  aln. 

2.  The  authoritative  removal  of  a  case  or  pro- 
cess from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 


The  pope's  «r«Ki/i'.tn  of  tho  pmrvas  to  Koine,  hy  whkh 
hb  duplicity  and  alienation  from  the  klngi  tide  were 
made  evident,  and  the  djaxraoe  of  Walsey,  took  place  in 
tlie  uminter  of  1SS).  Matinm. 
3t.  The  state  of  being  called,  or  of  wandering 
aside  or  away ;  a  diversion  of  the  thoughts. 
If  hot  frosi  virtn*,  frtini  ItasTavtwt  wayt. 
The  mmiI  with  pleating  arora/ioii  atra)'«. 

rarncU,  To  an  Did  Uesnty. 
Ilence — 4.  That  which  calla  one  away  from 
one's  proper  business;  a  subordinate  or  occa- 
sional occupation;  a  diversion  or  distraction. 

IleftvcD  it  lib  vocation,  and  therefore  be  countt  earthly 
ernploytneuU  aronfiviK.  Pullrr,  Holy  ."Ute,  iv.  t>. 

Vbita.  hutineta,  cardt,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
imecafMjw  ...  do  tuiwt^l  one  another  so  thick,  that  in 
the  d»y  tlwr*  I*  no  time  !»lt  for  Uie  dlatractol  person  t» 
convene  with  hb  own  thought*. 

IVnavV,  iVcftttnnal  Rertectiona,  11.  tt. 
6.  A  person's  regular  business  or  occupation ; 
vocation;  calling.  [An  improper  though  cotn- 
mou  use  of  the  word.] 

Doe*  it  not  require  time  for  an  Individual,  thruat  oat  of 
otlt  urocflf.on,  to  Itahl  admlltancn'  to  ani«tlw-rT 

Oodu-in,  The  Eni|Ulrrr,  p  196. 
The  ancient  a  rwvaf  aim  of  picking  pockets. 

Sydney  SmitA. 

In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  left  hit  turn* 
dard,  and  returned  to  their  ordinary  arocafion«. 

.Vflcn  tJ*iy.  Warren  Hastings. 
The  wandering  arorafuut  of  a  thepherd. 

BuctlA.  civtllmtion.  II.  I. 

avocatlvot  (a-vok'a-tiv), a.  and  n.  [<  avoeaie  + 
-try.  Cf.  rf>«ifirr.]"  I.  a.  Calling  off.  Smollett. 
IT.  n.  That  which  calls  aside;  a  dissuasive. 
Incentives  to  virtue,  and  uroon-itw  from  vice. 

fiurrov,  The  frved. 
avocatO  (av-o-ka'to),  n.    Same  as  nrorarfo. 
avocatory  (a-vok'a-1'Vri),  a.  [<  arotvrfc  +  -ory.] 
Calling  off;  recalling.-  utters  avocatory.  letter. 
l>y  which  tho  tnl.J^  U  of  s  sovereign  arc  recalled  from  a 
foreign  tUte  with  which  ho  It  at  war,  or  which  bid  ilium 
abstain  or  deaitt  from  illegal  acta, 
avocet,  «.    See  acoet  t. 

Avocetta  (av-6-set'S),  n.  [XL.:  see  arowf.] 
1.  A  genus  ot  birds,  the  avosots:  a  synonvm 
of  ltecvrviroDtra  (which  see),  Brimmn.  lffsl. 
Sc«  cut  under  ai«*rf. —  2.  A  genua  of  hum- 
ming-birds.  Agatfte.    Also  Acocettuia. 

Avogadro's  law.   See  tosr. 

avoid  (a-void'>.  r.  [<  ME.  acoiden,  avou,len.  < 
A  P.  annder,  OF.  tm-uulier,  ctveudier,  empty  out, 
<<■*-(<  L.  ex,  out)  +  rttirftrT,  rctidieT,  <  L.  t'ldtiarr, 
empty,  <  ridutut,  empty:  see  rotd,  a.,  which  has 
influenced  otoid  in  some  of  its  senses.]  I. 
frans.  1.  To  make  void;  annul;  make  of  no 
effect:  chiefly  used  in  legal  phraseology:  aa, 
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avoid 

this  grant  cannot  he  avoided  without  injustice 
to  the  granted.—  St.  To  empty. 

Aruyd  thou  thl  trenchere.  Bahees  Booi,  p,  23. 

S{.  To  eject ;  throw  out ;  drive  out. 

Anil  yf  he  u*iW«  hero  [swine  going  .it  licgej  not,  or  put 
Item  In  warde,  vt*  warning  made,  ...  he  that  it  h  in  de- 
fault to  i>h>i:  utr  i«-ym  renefced. 

Aufl/tsA  Gilds  (F.  E.  T.  S.X  P.  808. 

A  law)  contains  not  tho**  nrtnarr  porta  ...  to  amid 
that  ser.ua  ..rrrtU.ii.  .«r  f  /bw.i*,  Vulg.  Err. 

4t.  To  quit;  evacuate ;  depart  from. 

Anil  then  the  bulb  mains*  to  chaaincr  Uu  Ir  jiiacea,  then 
to  eiroW  Ul*  hall*.  BntfieX  Gilds  <E.  E.  T.  h.),  p.  4111. 

A  raid  the  gallery.  Ska*. ,  Hen.  V  III. .  v.  1. 

i  nrofef  Ui*  country. 


6.  To  shun;  keep  away  from;  eschew:  as,  to 
we,  danger,  or  bad  company. 
'I'tftef  «iW  controversies  about  word*  b  to 
n      r  Im^JJJ»«*;j)  R»f  Refuted. 

*M.  To  get  rid  of;  get  out  or  clear  of. 

I  will  no  longer  endure  It,  though  yet  I  know  no  wbe 
remedy  how  to  amid  It.  Slat.,  Ah  yon  Like  It,  L  I. 

m  9  jm.  (J.  To  cacape,  etude,  evade,  keef  dear  of. 

U..t  iHtratu.  1.  To  become  void,  vacant,  or 
empty. 

Blahoprick*  are  not  Included  under  hencflco* ;  an  that  if 
a  penua  take*  a  bbnoprick,  It  doea  not  amid  by  torce  of 
that  law  ot  pturautln*.  but  by  the  ancient  outuinoii  law. 

Ji/ttft,  I'airrgon. 

fl.  To  retire ;  withdraw. 
David  oiwded  not  of  hb  presence.       1  Sam.  i»IU.  11. 

Avid,  my  eoul'a  relation !  Satan,  hence ! 

B.  Janmn,  Ceee  b  Altered.  Ir.  4. 
Let  him  amitl,  then, 
And  leave  our  walk. 

rittdfr  ami  JUnrttg.  Maid  In  the  Mill,  L  L 

avoidable  (a-voi'ds-bl),  a,  [<  aroid  +  -able.] 
1.  Liable  to  bo  annulled  or  to  become  void; 
voidable.  [Rare  ]  — 3.  Capable  of  being  avoid* 
ed,  shunned,  escaped,  or  prevonted. 

avoidably  (a-voi'da-bli),  adr.  In  an  avoidable 
manner. 

avoidance  (a-vol'dans),  n.  [<  Mf,.  aroidausc*, 
aevidans;  <  avoid  -ir  -ano?.]  1,  The  aet  of  an- 
nulling or  making  void ;  annulment. 

pronounced  at 


lie*  except 
aa  follows ; 

C"t 

I  ton  =  so  =  so  = 
1  hundredweight  .    4  = 


avowal 


We  mfebt  Kv  li.j.  wed  to  nm 
vcr*  lint  ijiv.-urA-'if  Eij  thr  full  I 


In  the  United  Mates  the  hundredweight  la  now  routnuwly 
loO  pounds,  and  tbe  ton  2,uOo  pounds,  called  the  s&eef  tan 
lu  distinction  from  the  low?  tew  of  !,!4i>  pound*. 
2.  Tbe  weight  of  anything  according  to  the 
avoirdupois  system :  as,  hi»  arointupoit  was  150 
pound'.  [Colloo,., 

Also  written  arrrdu)toi»,  and  often  abbrevi- 
ated to  avoir,  and  ardp. 

ftvokrn  (a-v6k').  f.  '.  (<  L.  aroearc,  call  away: 
see  atocate.  Cf.  tontote,  evoke,  intake,  provoke, 
rrroJ.*.]    To  call  away  or  back.    Bp.  Burnet. 

avolat*r  (av'9-lat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  arolatus,  pp.  of 
antlare,  fly  away,  <  a  for  ao,  away,  +  votare,  fly: 
see  rofajif.]   To  fly  off ;  escape ;  exhale.  Bogle. 

avolationt  (av-A-li'shgu),  n.  f  <  L.  as  if  ■trrWrt- 
fiu(n-),  <  arotare:  see  arolate.]  The  act  of  fly- 
ing away;  flight;  escape;  exhalation;  evapora- 
tion. 

The  areMtton  of  the  UrlUoiu  particle*. 

Sir  T.  flroime,  Vulg.  Err.,  t.  2i 

avoll  (t-vo'le).  n.  [It.]  In  glass-Moteing,  espe- 
cially in  Venetian  work,  the  small  circular  niece 
which  coven  the  junction  ot  the  bowl  and  the 
stem  in  a  drinking-glaas. 

avoncet,  v.  Variant  of  orosori,  obsolete  form 
of  advance. 

avoset,  avocct  (av'6-eet),  n.  [Also  as  XL. 
avoaetta,  avotttta ;  <  F.  acvectte  m  It.  avotttta  = 
Sp.atoetla;  origin  uncertain.]  1.  A  bird  of 
tti«'  g.  nu8BiViirr«r.»»fr<i,  family  Reenreirattrida, 


What  I  hare  aald 
I  win  ONir-rA,  lii  [ireaeno*  of  Ml*  kins. 

-»«*.,  Kich.  IU.lt 
natation  Its  authf  filtcrty  if  It 
11  evidence  tu  Ita  fai*our. 
Jfifaua,  Latin  Christianity,  l».  7. 

4t.  To  appeal  to,  or  cite  aa  proof  or  warrant : 
as  .to  tiFoacA  the  authorities  on  any  subject. 

IX  mlmM.  To  give  assurance  or  guaranty; 
vouch:  aa,  "I  can  aroueh  for  her  reputation," 
Defoe.  Mrs.  Veal. 

avoucht(a-vouch'))"-  [<aroarA,r.]  Evidence; 


1. 1. 
+ 


Without  Uk  »m»llilc  and  true 
Of  mine  own  eyea,  SKaJt. 

avonchable  (a-voa'cha-bl),  a.  f< 
-able.}   Capable  of  befog  avouched, 
avoucher  (%-vou'ch*r>,  n.  One  who 
avouchment  (a-vouch'ment);  n.   [<  arowA  + 
-wcn/.l   The  act  of  avouching;  declaration; 
avowal;  acknowledgment. 

By  layln*  the  foundation  at  hla  defence  on  the  anweh- 
nuiifof  that  which  la  ao  raanlfi^tlji  untrue,  he  hath  given 
a  wone  toil  to  Ua  own  caoae  than  when  lit*  wa.de  force* 
a«r*  at  any  time  overthrown.     MIUou,  Etkoeioklastea,  1. 

aTOtie  (a-vd-a'),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  avoue  (pp.  of 
amurr,  aroer),  <  L. advocates,  advocate,  patron: 
see  aroircc,  ndcoirtr,  and  n</ro«i  <r.)  In  France, 
originally,  a  protector  of  a  church  or  religious 
eomraumtv;  now,  a  ministerial  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  io  represent  parties  before  the  tribu- 
nals and  to  draw  up  acta  of  procedure, 
avouret,  ».  See  atotetr'^. 
avoutcrt,  avonfcereri,  etc.   See  adeouter,  etc. 


avow'  (a-vou'),  r. 


[Early  mod.  E.  also  arfroir, 


The  nhaecjiiloua  elen 
once  tht-  ar.ji:(an.-<  oft 

Jf  ilmaN,  LaUn  CluiaUanHy,  Ix.  4. 
9,  The  aet  of  becoming,  or  the  state  of  being, 
vacant ;  especially,  the  state  of  a  benefice  when 
it  becomes  void  by  death,  deprivation,  resigna- 
tion, or  preferment  of  the  incumbent ;  i 


eleray  of  Prance  . 
i  of  the  merrliii''. 


WoUey,  ...  on  every  arvwtawx  of  St  Peter'i  chair, 
waa  af ttiiajt  down  Uier«on,  when  tuddenly  aume  utie  or 
other  clapped  In  before  him.  /'wfler. 

8.  The  aet  of  avoiding  or  shunning  anything 
di.iufrraeable  or  unwelcome. —  4t.  A  retiring 
from  or  leaving  a  place. — Of.  An  emptying 
out ;  that  by  which  a  fluid  is  carried  off;  aa 
outlet. 

Amidanea  anil  draining*  ot  water.  Banm. 

Confeaalon  and  avoidant*.  See  eea/iaiion.—  Flea  in 
aveUaaea.  In  (aie.  a  plea  which,  without  denying  the 
plaintiff!  olliigaUon,  aet*  up  a»i>e  new  fact  evading  Ita 
effect,  aa  where  tbe  plaintiff  allugaa  a  debt  and  tbo  de- 
fendant pleada  a  reteaae  in  nroiifaace. 

a  voider  (a-vol'der),  n.  1.  One  who  avoids, 
shuns,  or  escapes. 

Good  atr,  steal  away :  you  were  wont  to  be  a  curious 
arowfer  of  women's  company. 

Bxtu.  and  FL.  Honest  Man*  Fortune.  It.  t. 

9t.  That  which  empties. 

avoldless  I'a-void'lcs),  a.  [<  aroid  +  -lets.] 
That eannof be  avoided;  inevitable:  as, "arotd- 
lej*  ruin  "  Dennis,  Letters.  [Rare.] 

avoir.    An  abbreviation  of  aroirdupois. 

avoirdupois  (av'or-du-poiz'),  n.  [Prop,  otxr- 
depoi*,  early  mod.  E.  aterdep^is,  avetdupois, 
iaeerdnpoU,  -poise,  <  ME.  ater  de  poii,  avoir  de 
pais,  aver  de  pets  (later  also  -poire,  -past),  <  OF. 
aver  de  pes,  aveir  de  prU  (equiv.  to  ML.  arena 
pondent),  lit.  goods  of  weight :  arrr,  goods  (see 
arer2);  de.  <  L.  de,  of;  pes,  peit,  later  pais  (mod. 
P.  voids,  by  mistaken  reference  to  L.  pondus, 
weight)  =  Pr.  pes,  pens  an  It.  peso,  <  L.  pen- 
turn,  weight,  <  pemdere,  weigh:  see  poise,  pen- 
dant.] 1.  A  system  of  weight  in  which  one 
pound  contains  1G  ounces.  It  was  Introduced  Into 
Kind  and  fp  m  Ilayonn*  about  a.  0.  laOO.  and  I*  sulwtajitlal- 
ly  tbe  Spanlab  systena.  In  avotrdnpolt  weight  7.nao  tror 
(ralnj  (formerly,  and  now  rn  the  I'utted  .states,  approil. 
mauly,  but  In  Orrat  Britain  etactlyl  make  a  pound,  while 
tutroy  weight  Uie  ponnd  rtrtiUlin  6.7n>  gralim,  the  grain 
brltta  the  same  in  both  cases ;  hence,  175  piwinds  troy  are 
equal  to  144  pounda  avulrdupoia.  The  pound  aroinlnpnes 
is  the  atandard  weight  of  Or.  si  Kitlaln,  and  b  ei|na)  lo 
46S  8  grami  in  tbe  French  metric  arxtwni.  Avidrdupnto 
wrUibt  li  used  In  deUrmlning  the  weighu of  all  oonuaodl' 


■unseen  AeneM  :Kn*'+*'*H'*  i*fer#rre|. 

slenderness  and  upward  curvature  of  the  bill, 
and  by  very  long  legs  and  webbed  toes.  In  the 
latter  charaetertstlcdt  diners  from  moil  wading  hlrtb.  Ita 
length  la  from  U  to  IS  Inches  from  the  Up  nf  the  hill  to 
the  end  uf  the  tall,  and  ita  coloration  b  chiefly  bhu  k  and 
white,  the  leg*  being  blue.  Kovrral  tuecies  are  described. 
The  aruset  of  Europe  U  H.  avoettla .  that  of  the  United 
State*  b  JL  anierirnna,  dlstlngiushed  by  the  chestnut- 
brown  coloration  of  the  head.  The  former  Is  sometime* 
called  the  aeooprr  or  anoej««Ajr  arewf. 

2.  A  humming-bird  of  the  genus  Acoeetta. 
avouch  (a-vouch'),  r.    [<  XTE.  aroschm  (rare), 

<  AF.  adeouehtr,  OF.  acochier,  avocher,  a  part- 
ly restored  form,  after  tlie  L.,  of  arocr,  arouer, 
affirm,  declare,  avow,  orig.  call  upon  to  defend, 

<  L.  odrocare:  see  adeorate,  arov1.  and  pohcA.] 
I.  frang.  1.  To  afBrm  or  acknowledge  openly; 
declare  or  asaert  with  poeitiveness;  proclaim. 

Thoo  hut  avwhtd  the  Lonl  thb  day  to  U  thy  tlod : 
.  .  .  And  Uw  Lord  hath  nevurAed  thee  thb  day  to  he  hb 
peculiar  people.  IHiul         17,  lo. 

Neither  Indeed  would  I  hare  thought  that  any  such  an- 
Uqulliea  could  have  been  aeeucAnf  f.ir  the  Irii.li. 

Spetuer,  state  of  Ireland, 
appear. 
SAalr.,  Macbeth.  >.  s, 
I  speak  what  hbtory  aeeueAu.  that  the  merJtanfca,  as  a 
ctai*.  were  prime  agent*  In  all  the  measure*  of  the  revolu- 
tion. £eerrH.  OraUons,  L  30. 

9.  To  admit,  confess,  or  avow. 

The  first  time  that  I  have  heard  ono  with  a  brard  on  hb 
Up  apotirA  himself  a  coward.  .Vbuft.  Betrothed,  ill. 

Milton  In  hb  proae  works  frequently  fieeueA"  the  peen- 
llar  affection  to  the  Italian  literature  and  language  wldch 
he  bore. 

TrenrA.  Eng.  part  and  Prcetit.  HL  110.  (.V.  t.  />.) 

3.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  justify;  make 
good;  answer  for;  establish;  guarantee;  sub- 
stantiate. 


after  the  L. ;  <  ME.  arvv ea,  aronen,  <  OF.  avouer, 
aroer  =  Pr.  avoar,  <  L.  adroenre,  call  to,  call 
upon,  hence  to  call  as  a  witness,  defender, 
patron,  or  advocate,  own  as  such:  see  aroueh 
(from  later  OF.)  and  admke  and  adrocuff  (di- 
rectly from  L.),  doublets  of  aeotr1.  This  verb, 
in  E  and  F.,  was  partly  confused  with  the  now 
obsolete  aroar9 ;  cf.  the  similar  confusion  of  at 
fonrt  and  aUovX]  L  trans.  It.  To  own  or  ac- 
knowledge obligation  or  relation  to,  as  a  per- 
son: as,  be  otoved  him  for  his  son. —  St.  To 
sanction;  approve. — 8.  To  declare  openly,  of- 
ten with  a  view  to  justify,  maintain,  or  defend: 
as,  to  avow  one's  principles. 

If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fair' at  of  Greece  .  .  , 
That  love*  hb  mistreat  more  than  In  confession,  .  .  . 
And  dare  «cow>  her  ixauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  anna  than  hers  —  to  him  this  challenge. 

Shot..  T.  and  C.,  I  S. 
"  Water,  verdure,  and  a  heauUful  face,**  sari  aa  old 
Arab  proverb,  "are  three  thing*  which  delight  the  heart," 
and  tbe  Syrian*  itw  Hut  all  three  are  to  be  found  In 
Damascus.  ft.  Tayftrr,  Lamb  of  the  ftarsoeu.  p  IW. 

4.  Hneciflcally,  in  lav,  to  acknowledge  and 
justify,  as  when  the  distrainer  of  goods  de- 
fends In  an  action  of  replevin,  and  arwc*  the 
taking,  but  insists  that  such  taking  was  legal. 
See  acoirry,  1. —  5.  To  admit  or  confess  open- 
ly or  frankly;  acknowledge;  own:  as,  to  arov 
ouo's  self  a  convert. 

Left  to  myself,  I  mail  aw.  I  .trove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  loe*.  Drydtn. 
-Byn.  S.  To  affirm,  assert,  profess.— 9.  Aahnil,  Canfttt, 
etc.   See  acsnoietiifyv. 

II.  ijifran*.  In  (air,  to  justify  or  maintain  an 
act  done,  specifically  a  distress  for  rent  taken 
in  one's  own  right.  X.  K.  D. 
iVOW't  (a-vou').  n.  [<  arotr1,  c]  An  avowal; 
a  bold  declaration.  Drydtn. 
avow4*  (a-vou'),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  adeow 
(after  the  L.);  <  ME  armrca.  avonen,  <  OF. 
aroer r,  aroer,  later  advouer,  <  ML.  as  if  *adro- 
tare,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  ML.  votare,  vow.  >  Pr.  roddr 
=  OF.  rijcr,  vouer,  >  E.  vote,  q.  v.  This  verb  waa 
partly  confused  with  arotfl,  a.  v.  ]  L  trans.  1 . 
To  bind  with  a  vow. — 2.  To  devote  or  dedicate 
by  a  vow;  vow.— 8.  To  vow  to  do  or  keep; 
promise;  undertake. 

JL  intrans.  To  bind  one's  self  by  a  vow; 
make  a  vow ;  vow. 


Tw^<rr ),  n.  [ME. 


A  vow;  a  | 
I  make  arov*  to  my  tlod  here. 

CAaurer,  fjeath  of  Blanche,  L  SS. 
I  will  make  mine  imir  to  do  her  as  111  a  turn. 

Marriage  <J  Sir  tfnwwviw. 

avowabls  (a-vou'a-bl),  a.  [<  aroiri  +  -dWc] 
Capable  of  being  avowed  or  openly  acknow- 
ledged with  confidence. 

avowably  i  j-vou'a-bli),  adr.  lu  an  avowable 
manner.    Imp.  Diet. 

avowal  (a-v.m'al),  ».    [<  arrwt  +  -al.)  An 
open  declaration ;  a  frank  acknowledgment, 
lib  .  .  .  urowuf  of  each  .  .  .  principles. 

Hume,  But.  Eng.,  an.  lew. 
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avowant*  (a-von'ans),  n.  (<  aroo-"  +  -ance.] 
1.  The  act  of  avowing;  avowal. —  9t.  Justifi- 
cation; defense;  vindication. 

Can  my  annramv  of  king  murdering  be  collected  (ram 
anything  hero  wrlctcii  by  mcf  FuUer. 

Avowant  (a-voit'ant),  n.  K  aroir  1  +  -anf".]  In 
(air,  the  defendant  in  replevin,  who  avows  the 
distress  of  the  goods,  and  Justifies  the  taking. 

avowed  I a-voud' ),  /).  a.    Declared;  open. 

1  wss  thine  open,  thhir  arow*t  enemy.  Mtunnprr. 

avowedly  (a-vou'ed-li),  adr.  In  an  avowed  or 
open  manner;  with  frank  acknowledgment. 

avoweet,  ».  [Alao  adeowte,  a.  v. :  <  ME.  nrouv, 

<  OF.  ar»i»«  (sec  nmui),  earlier  art* ,  <  L.  arfro- 
eatuo:  see.  ailrawre,  adnimte.]  An  advocate 
or  patron;  in  <aa\  same  as  advowee. 

avower»  (a-Vou'tr).  «.  [<aroa-l  +  -«-».]  One 
who  avows,  owns,  or  asserts. 

n.     [Also  udrover,  arourc:  <  OF. 
r,  inf.  used  as  a  noun:  aeearoir".]  Avowal, 
lie  bid  him  ttand  f  abide  lie  Utter  itouro 
Of  hU  soro  vengesuuee.  or  to  make  araurt. 

Spenrr,  K,  IJ„  VI.  111.  «. 

avowry  ta-vou'ri),  n.  [<  ME.  arotrrrsr,  aeou- 
erie,  acknowledgment,  authority/  OF.  arouerie, 
aroerie,  <  aroncr,  urorr,  avow:  see  aroa-t  and 
-ry.l  1.  In  old  laic,  the  act  of  the  distrainer  of 
goods,  who,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  avowed  and 
justified  the  taking  by  maintaining  that  he  took 
them  in  his  own  right  :  thus  distinguished  from 
roanUancr,  which  was  the  defense  of  one  who 
maintained  that  he  took  them  in  the  right  of 
another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant.— 2t.  A  patron 
saint  chosen  for  one's  advocacy  in  heaven: 
often  applied  to  a  picture  or  representation  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  hence  the  cognizance  by 
which  a  knight  was  known,  because  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  patron  saint  borno  on  his  pen- 
non became  such  a  cognizance. 

Therefore  away  with  tbeje  nroirriii,  let  Ood  alone  b* 
our  a  cowry. 

lactates,  Sermons  beior*  Bdw.  VI.  (ArberX  p.  1«. 
Within  thl«  circle  and  ciuae  to  the  corpse  were  carried 
the  tour  banner. -two  before,  two  behind -uf  Hie  dead 
person's  «reimM,  which  were  n  " 
Mlof  gilt  metal,  psinledwlthlhei  _ 
and  faiuned  fltgwlac  upon  staves. 

Back,  Church  of  oar  Father*.  It.  468. 
See  a<i  row  fry,  etc. 
<  OF.  firoi,  aroy,  interj.]  An 
surprise  or  remonstrance. 
A  ro|r,  quad  the,  fy  on  tow  hcrteleaa. 

CAnucer,  Nuut  Priest '•  Tale,  L  SS. 

avoyer  (a-voi'er),  it.  [Also  advoyer  ;  <  F.  aeoyer, 
prob.  <  ML.*o<fr«coriiM,  equiv.  to  adroeatus,  pro- 
tector, patron;  cf.  ML.  adracaria,  tribute  paid 
for  protection,  the  protection  itself :  see  adro- 
catf.]  In  French  Switzerland,  the  early  title  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  cantons.  In  Bern 
the  title  wan  used  until 

avTilset  (a-vuls'),  r.  I.  [<  L.  arufjrw,  pp.  otaeel- 
lere,  plnek  off:  see  atetl.  ]  To  pluck  or  pull  off. 
.Sheunteine. 

avulsion  (a-vul'shpn),  n.  [<  L.  nc»f*io(i»-),  < 
aeuUnu,  pp.  of  aeellere,  pluck  off:  see  arrll.] 
It.  A  pulling  or  tearing  asunder  or  off ;  a  rend- 
ing or  violent  separation. 

The  thronging  clatter*  thin 
By  kind  aeuJewwi.     J.  PhUipM,  Cyder,  L  ?4. 
On  eonditlnB  of  everlasting  a  rufsioti  fromilreat  Britain. 

Jefcrmm,  Corretpondrnce,  I-  lid. 

2f.  A  fragment  torn  off. —  3.  In  (air,  the  sud- 
den removal  of  soil  from  the  land  of  one  man 
and  it*  deposit  upon  the  land  of  another  by  the 
action  of  water. 

avuncular  (a-vung'ku-lUr),  a.  [<  L.  aruamJiut, 
uncle,  dim.  of  arut,  grandfather:  see  uncle.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

In  these  rare  Instsnccs  the  law  of  pedigree,  whether  di- 
rect or  ainiwuJar.  give*  way.  It.  Taylor. 

Cllve  had  pasted  the  aruacutar  hanklng-hoinc  in  the 
city,  without  orient  to  face  hi*  relation!  there. 

r*ac*rmy.  Nown.inea,  II.  U. 
aw't,     and  r.    See  ««•<■  1. 
awa,  intrrj.    [Cf.  auah,  ah,  oh.] 
tion  of  surprise,  disgust,  or 
*  [Colloi|.] 

aw.  [(1)  <  ME.  aw,  n«.  ag,  a;  (awe.  etc.),  <  AS. 
an  (ago,  aoa,  etc.*.  that  is.  a  followed  by  the 
guttural  ;/,•  ('-')  <  MK.  nu-,  ai<  (a«r,  etc.),  <  AS. 
air  ((itfK,"ctc.)  (ur  a  ir.  i<iir),  that  Ik,  n  (or  if,  rti} 
followed  by  the  liibiiil  tr;  (S)  <  ME.  air.  an.  ar, 

<  AS.  (etc.)  af  {ar);  (4)  of  other  origin.]  A 
common  English  digraph  (pron.  a  I.  fonnerly  in- 
terehangenble  in  rnoxt  inataneeK  with  •<»  (which 
see),  but  now  the  regular  form  when  tlmil,  and 
when  medial  before 
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etc.;  (71,  (SX  a  (4)  with  an  abjarbed  labial  (w  or  »),  as 
In  awf,  eoiif,  rale,  airitl.  Jkanwl.  rrawi.  etc. ;  (I)  n.  au,  or  o 
in  other  poatiotui  and  of  varioua  origin,  a*  In  yawn,  yaW, 
tairn,  i/atrn.parei.  bawf,  ete.  In  later  words  often  a  mero 
ae«ii»<tnt  of  Bpelluiic. 


awa  ui-wi  O.arfr.  A  Scotch  form  of  atray. 
awabl  (a-wa'be),  n.  [Jap.]  The  Japanese 
abalone,  or  sea-ear,  Hnliotit  giganlca,  a  shell- 
fish found  in  great  quantity  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Japan  and  much  used  as  food.  The 
shell  it  exte-nalvely  need  (or  Inlaying  In  lae<|tier-work,  and 
In  other  ontamrnlati"U-  ^ee  awon*. 
await1  (a-waf),  r.  [<  ME.  niraifca,  oirayfra,  < 
OF.  onraifirr,  amiiitr,  later  atjuaitier,  ayaiter, 
watch  for,  lie  in  wait,  <  a,  to, '+  traiftcr,  later 
guaitier,  gather,  gaiter  (mod.  F.  aacttcr),  watch, 
wait :  see  a-*l,  ira«(,  and  irafcft.j  I.  traits.  If. 
To  watch  for ;  lie  in  wait  for. 

Your  Ul-raeantng  potUlclaa  lords, 
t'nder  pretence  of  bridal  (ricnVu  and  iracite, 
Appulnteil  to  auviif  aw  thirty  tpiea. 

>iUon,  9.  A.,  L  UIW. 

S.  To  wait  for ;  look  for  or  expect. 

rocky  plllan  (labrlel  tat, 


awald 

.Isch  as  yoa 
Nonrith  the  caote  ot  hit  aiT4^ni>; 

SAaJt,  W.  T.,  n.  a 
The  purple  flowers  droop  :  the  golden  be* 
It  Illy-cradled .  I  ahme  awafa. 

Tmnymn,  (EnonCL 

II.  frans.  1 .  To  arouse  from  sleep. 
I  go  tliat  I  may  airaie  him  out  ot  aleop.      John  «l.  11. 


2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  resembling  slee] 


cep, 
into 


All 


Chief  ot  the  anaclic  iruarda,  aicailii^  night. 

.  r7\,  w.  i 


I  have 


avowtryi,  etc. 
avoyt,  ntrrj.  [ 
ezclamation  of 


Jftflea,  P.T.,  if.  160. 

klment  o(  a 
f/airtAome. 

3.  To  be  in  store  for;  attend;  be  ready  for: 
as,  a  glorious  reward  atroif*  the  good. 

Let  all  good  thine*  atmil 
Him  who  cares  not  to  bo  great. 

Trnnym,*,  Duke  of  VTelUagton,  rtli. 

n.t  MraM.  To  watch;  give  heed. 

Amiiirmf  on  the  reyn  If  be  It  heere. 

CAaueer,  Miller  ■  Tala,  L  <M. 
Ther  ia  fnl  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere 
Awxitynp  on  a  lord,  and  he  noot  where. 

CAaueer.  Honuuaacr'i  Tale,  1.  SR2. 

await1!  (a-waf ),  n.  [<  ME.  nitwif,  ntrayt,  <  OF. 
asralf,  later  amiatf,  agait,  etc.,  mod.  F.  aguttt, 
watch,  ambush ;  from  the  verb.]  A  state  of  vruit- 
ing;  watch ;  ambush. 

in  hit  axrttit  alway 
)ftU  If  that  he  may. 
Chanter,  Frlar  •  Tale,  I.  ih». 
ves  they  set 
wooda  overgrowna. 
Spemrr,  F.       HI.  r.  IT. 
To  have  In  await',  to  keep  a  watch  on. 

Fortone  ni  ftrtt  (rend  and  allhen  too. 
No  man  ne  tract*,  rp-on  hlr  fauour  longe, 
atrayf  for  euer-moo. 

Chaucer,  Slunk  1  Tale.  L  MS. 


as  from  death,  st  upor,  or  inaction ;  put  in 
action  or  new  life:  an,  to  airoke  the  aead;  to 
avakt  the  dormant  faculties. 

My  master  ia  avaA'd  by  great  orcaalnn 
To  call  upon  Idt  uwn.        Shot  .  T.  of  A..  II.  i. 
Tlioti  dutt  aimti-  tomcthmc;  that  truublea  me, 
An.1  tayi.  I  lo«'d  thee  onee. 

Aaau.  and  Ft.,  Maid  t  Tragedy.  ».  4. 

-8yn.  3.  To  wake,  eieite.  alir  up,  call  forth,  itlmalata, 
tpur  (up). 

awake  (a-waV),  a.  [Formerly  also  ateaken,  < 
ME.  airiike,  amairn,  <  AS.  awncrn,  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]  Koused  from  sleep;  not  sleeping; 
in  a  state  of  vigilance  or  action. 

It  Is  my  lore  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake. 

Shot.,  Sonnets,  UL 

awakement  (a-wak'ment),  a.  [<  asraar,  r.,  + 
-iwcnf,]  The  act  of  awakening,  or  the  state  of 
being  awake;  revival,  especially  revival  of  re- 
ligion.   [Rare,.]    /mj,,  met. 

awaken  (a-wa'kn),  c.  [<  ME.  atcakntn,  aarak- 
nen,  <  AS.  drarnan,  pres.  used  with  strong 
pret.  ria-oc  (see  avakc,  r.),  also  awaemian  (pret. 
dtwcHtde,  pp.  da-araevf).  awake;  orig.  intraus., 
but  in  mod.  use  more  commonly  trans.:  see 
ateakcj  r.]  I.  iarraiw.  1.  To  become 
cease  to  sleep ;  be  roused  from  sleep  or  i 
resembling  sleep:  as,  to  furoacn  early. 

A  maaic  of  preparation,  of  « 
tic  like  the  opening  ot  the  cor 

Dt  Oaineey. 

2.  To  come  into  being  or  action  as  if  from 
sleep :  on,  hope  airat-rwd  in  his  breast. 

IX  tratu.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep  or  a  state 
resembling  sleep ;  cause  to  revive  from  a  state 
of  inaction.  . 


For  hU  private  frlenda 
2.  To  coll  into  being  or  action. 


his  nett  subordinate 
',  thua  to  him  In  secret  . 

aftl/on.  V.  L,  v.  erx. 
I  offer'd  lo  nteairn  hla  regard 

SAai-.Cor,,  y.  1. 


jiftr.  as  Odl'.    [<  a*  +    than  cariosity 


tural.  as  in  Aawl.  tatei 


e  k.  I,  and  n.  HM  .rl.  ntly  it 
d».(l)  K.)«lthnn  al«.»l^1  aat- 
,  moicl.  tawl.  ««>.  aim.  duirn, 


awaits  (a-waf).  prep.  phr. 

trait,  a.]    In  wait.  T^ndnte 
a w&iter  (a-wa'ter),  n.   [<  ME.  au-nyfer,  airni- 

tour  (cf.  OF.  aaaaifoor,  aijuetteur):  see  anraif 

and-crl.]    1.  One  who  awaits. — 2f.  One  who 

lies  in  wait. 

Vef  he  be  a  prlre  awaitmtr  yhtd,  and  reioyieth  hym  to 
rnuytahc  by  wjlea.  thou  Shalt  M'yne  liim  tyke  to  the  fox 
wbelpea.  Chaucer,  Boetbtlla. 

awake  (a-wak'>,  r. ;  pret.  airotc,  avaked,  pp. 
aa-oir,  avaktd, ppr.  awaking.  [In  this  verb  are 
merged  two  ortg.  different  but  closely  relate*l 
forms :  ( I )  ME  aieakn  ( st  rong  verb;  pret.  awoke, 
air  ok,  pp.  atraken,  airake),  <  AS.  "dtrocan,  only 
in  pret.  atroc.  pp.  diraccn,  the  pres.  belne  sup- 
plied by  drrtremm  with  formative  -»  (wlienco 
prop.  moxl.  E.  atraJtrn,  q.  v.),  earlier  "ontcaca* 
(pret.  omu-oc,  pres.  oNKwrnaN,  etc.),  <  d-,  orig. 
on-,  4-  •irocan,  Kvrrnaa,  wake;  (2)  ME.  airaara, 
airaircn  (weak  verb;  pret.  awaked,  pp. awaked), 
<  AS.  dawiaa  (pret.  dwacode,  pp.  aicnoorf)  (= 
OHO.  anfacae-ii,  MHO.  O.  crwacJefa ),  <  a-  + 
wacian,  wake,  watch.  The  above  were  prop, 
in  trans.,  the  trans,  form  being  ME.  awtxeheH,  < 
AS.  un-ccrdN  (=  OS.  atrrWiViM  =  OHO.  ara-ev- 
<Aa«,  iravccJica,  MHO.  0.  erwprirca),  <  a-  + 
wvteaH,  trans.,  wake,  arouse.  The  forms  vary 
as  those  of  the  simple  verb:  see  a-2,  a-l,  anil 
irair.]  I.  in  (ran*.  1.  To  cease  to  sleep ;  come 
out  of  a  state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  averted  out  of  lilt  sleep.  Gen.  uriil.  IB. 

2.  To  come  into  being  or  action  as  if  from  sleep. 

Now  with  hl«  wakening  acme*,  hunger  too 
Mutt  ni'otU  atmiLr*, 

William  Jforru,  Earthly  Parwlile,  II.  ITS. 

3.  To  hestir  or  rouse  one's  self  from  a  state 
resembling  sleep;  emerge  from  a  state  of  inac- 
tinn;  by  invigorated  with  new  life;  become 
alive:  a-i.  to  atraavfmm  sloth  ;  to  awake  to  the 

of  a  great  lo**. 
,  O  tword,  apiln.t  my  thtpherd.       7*<rh.  liiL  T. 
to  nghteuutnew.  :  <••  :  it  u 

And  r»t  hik  wotil  the  clmrnl  livmnt  airake. 

.^.i(f,  Ik.n  lt.«lcrkk.  it.  Si 

4.  To  be  or  remain  awake ; 
or  poetical.] 


Such  a  reverse  ua  a  man's  life  aarakrnj  a  better  prtndnls 
Ale  nu,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  TT. 
[dteaAvn  b  chiefly  used  in  figurative  or  transferred  ap- 
plications, aieahe  being  preferred  In  Ule  aenae  of  arousing 
from  actual  tlcep.] 

awakenable  (a-wa'kn-a-bl),  a.  [<  niraJrca  + 
-aofV.]    Capable  of  being  awakened.  Carlulc. 

awakener  (a-wak'ner),  «.  One  who  or  that 
which  awakens  or  arouses  from  sleep  or  inac- 
tion. 

Though  not  the  tafeat  of  guides  In  politics  or  practical 
philosophy,  his  |Carlylri)  value  as  an  tnsplrer  and  owa- 
krner  cannos  be  overeitimated. 

Uwttt,  Study  Windows,  p.  ua 

awakening  (a-wak'ning),  «.  1.  The  act  of 
awaking  from  sleep. 

Some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  aieaiy«i«a. 

Shak,  (t.<mo  editions),  K.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

2.  An  arousing  from  what  is  like  sleep ;  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in,  or  attention  to,  what  has 
been  neglected. 

It  was  a  sign  of  a  great  amiAeiunif  of  the  human  mind 
when  thcotoirian*  thought  it  both  their  duty  and  their 
privilege  to  philosophise.    StilU,  mad.  Med.  HkiL,  p.  asi. 

Especially — 3.  A  revival  of  religion,  either  in 
an  individual  or  in  a  community:  a  use  of 
the  won!  derived  from  the  Scripture  symbol 
of  sin  as  death  or  sleep,  and  conversion  as 
resurrection  or  awakening.  The  great  awakaa- 
tnf.  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  New  England  brought 
about  through  the  preaching  of  Whltefleld  la  1TW. 

awakening  (a-wak'ning),  p.  a. 

nlnrming:  as,  an  awakening  sermon, 
awakeningly  (a-wuk'ning-li),  adr.    In  a  i 

ner  to  awoken. 

awakenment  (a-wa'kn-ment),  n.  [< 
+  -n»»  «(.]  The  act  of  awakening,  or  the  state 
of  being  nwnkotied ;  sjiecilically,  a  religious  re- 
rival.  [Hare.] 

awald,  await  (a'wald,  a'walt),  a.  and  n.  [Sc., 
also  written  awtllcit,  atrar("(aud  by  simulation 
awkward);  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  AS.  wealtan, 
u-a-ltan,  roll,  'dtnrllnn,  pret.  dwa-lte,  roll: 
waiter,  wa/fy,  welter.']  I.  a. 
on  the  buck:  said  of 
through  sickness  or  fatness,  I 
II.  «.  A  sheep  so  lying. 


>ret.  awmie,  rou:  see 
.  a.  hying  heliilessly 
sheep*  when  unable^ 
'ss,  to  get  up. 
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aw&no  (a- win'),  prep.  pkr.  as  adr.    [<  a*  + 

waiic]    On  the  wan* ;  waning, 
a  wanting  (a-wan'ting),  a.    {Prop,  a  phrase, 

a  ran  Imp .-  cf.  amtariNa.]  Wanting;  deficient; 

absent ;  missing :  not  used  attributively. 
In  cither  case  criticism  was  required,  ami  criticism  waa 

awanfinjr.  AV  H\  Hamiltvn. 

awapet.  r.  f.   8po  atrAapf. 

award1  (a-w4nl')p  r.  f.  [<  ME.  awarden,  <  AF. 
asraraVr.OF.  etwarder,  etwardeir,  later  agard- 
er,  etguarder,  esgardeir  =  Sp.  rtgnarAar  (obs.) 
«=  It.  tqvardare,  look  at,  consider,  decide,  ad- 
judge, <  ML.  Vxirarrfare,  <  L.  ex,  out,  +  ML. 
trurrtiire,  guardare,  observe,  regard,  guard :  Bee 
ward,  guard,  and  regard.]  1.  To  adjudge  to 
be  due :  assign  or  bestow  as  of  right ;  give  by 
judicial  determination  or  deliberate  judgment, 
especially  upon  arbitration  or  umpirage:  as, 
to  award  the  prizes  at  a  school  examination; 
the  arbitrators  awarded  him  heavy  damages. 

A  pound  of  (list  mm*  merchant'!  neth  Is  thine : 
The  court  atcard,  It,  and  the  1»»  doth  flrt  it, 

S»o*.,  M.  of  V.,  Iv.  1. 
To  th«  woman  who  could  conquer,  s  triumph  wu 
•warded         Mary.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  17. 

8t.  To  sentence;  adjudge  or  determine  the 
doom  of. 


Lest  ...  Um  . 
Either  of  too  to 


e  King  of  kings  .  .  . 
the  other's  end. 


Then  Enid  waa  aware  of  three  tall  knlghta 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a  rock. 
In  shadow,  waiting.  Tennywrn,  UeralnL 

«■  STB.  9.  Ateart,  Cuutcvnu  (m*  roiiactous),  mindful,  se- 
ed (with),  sensible  ,<d  — 
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swafceT  (a-wa'ter),  prep.  pkr.  as  adr.    [<  a*  + 

water.]    On  the  water, 
aware  (a-wav'),  prep.  pkr.  as  adr.    [<  a'  + 

leave.]    On  the  wave;  waving, 
away  ta-wa'),  prep.  pkr.  as  aav.    [<  ME.  away, 

awry,  awei,  osray,  o  irey,  cm  way,  etc.,  <  AS. 

aweg,  earlier  on  tceg,  lit.  on  way :  see  «»  and 

tray.]     1.  On  the  way;  onward;  on; 

as,  come  away. 


lit,  II.  l. 


The  extremity  of  law 
A  uaroU  ron  to  be  branded  In  the  front. 

B.  Jnwm,  Poetaster,  ▼  1. 

8.  In  a  general  sense,  to  permit  the  possession 
of;  allow;  allot;  yield. 

The  child  had  many  mora  laiurles  and  Indulgences 
than  had  been  atranleJ to  hla  father.  Thatktray. 

award1  (a- ward' ), ».  [<  ME.  award",  <  AF.  award, 
OF.  etwa'rl,  etguart;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  deci- 
sion after  examination  and  deliberation ;  a  ju- 
dicial sentence  j  especially,  the  decision  of  ar- 
bitrators on  points  submitted  to  them,  or  the 
=--;  such  a  decision. 


We  cannot  eipect  an  equitable  award  where  the  Judge 
la  made  a  party,  tsfanrtue. 

8.  Tliat  which  is  awarded  or  assigned  by  such 
a  decision,  as  a  medal  for  merit,  or  a  sum  of 
money  as  damages,  etc — Ossava  award.  See  -lla- 
IdiM  claim*,  under  eVaim. 

awards,  r.  t.   [<  a-11  +  ward.]    1.  To 
— 2.  To  ward  off.  A'rWy*. 

awarder  (a-war'der),  it.  One  who  awards  or  as- 
signs as  of  right ;  a  judge,  arbitrator,  or  umpire. 

aware  (a-war')>  a.  [<  ME.  aware,  urnr,  iwarr, 
vicar,  <  AS.  geirar  (=  OIIG.  giwar,  MHO.  gewar, 
Q.  gewahr),  <  or-  +  war,  wary,  cautious:  see 
o-B,  ge-,  ami  .care1.]  If.  Watchful;  vigilant; 
on  one's  guard. 

I  hare  laid  a  anare  for  thee,  ami  thou  art  also  taken,  " 
Babylon,  and  thou  waat  not  aware.  Jcr.  L  31. 

Are  you  all  aware  of  .  .  .  tale  bearing  and  e*1l-epe*k- 
ing?  "Vrley,  Works  (l*rn  XI II.  l».  (.V.  if.  C.) 

2.  Apprised;  cognizant;  in  possession  of  in- 
formation: as,  he  was  aware  of  the  enemy's 
designs. 

I  waa  bo  distinctly  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some- 
thing kindred  to  me  .  .  .  that  I  thought  mi  place  could 
cvorbc  strange  to  me  ataln.       Thorrati,  Waldetl,  p.  113. 

Specifically— 3.  Informed  by  sight  or  other 


awajoneaa  > 


.),  n.    The  state  of  being 


,  II.  ITS. 

i'),r.  t.  [<a-  +  trars.]  To  warn. 

r  bird  and  beast  aamrned  made 
To  abroad  themselves.      .Spenser,  F.  q.,  III.  1. 10. 

awash  (a-wo*h' ),  prep,  pkr.  as  a.  or  aefr.  (<  a* 
+  imu*."]  Saul. :  (a)  Just  level  with  or  emerg- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
waves  break  over  it,  as  wreckage,  or  an  anchor 
when  hove  up  to  the  surface,  or  rock,  spit,  or 
bank  just  appearing  above  the  water. 

The  wrecks  are  floating  almost  rnnun,  prr«entlnir  llltle 
surface  for  the  wind  to  W»w  uoi.il         S.-i,»ct,  111  »&. 

(b)  Covered  with  water;  kept  wet:  as.  the 

decks  were  constantly  atcanh.    (<•)  Washing 

about ;  tossed  about  by  the  waves, 
awaste  (a-wasf).  prep.  phr.  as  arfr.    [<  o3  + 

nute  ]   Wasting;  going  to  waste  or 
Awata  ware,  pottery.  See  a-or*. 


on;  along: 


Avay  vilK  yon!  .  .  .  Ill  put  everybody  under  an  ar- 
rest that  stays  to  listen  to  her.   Sneddon,  The  Camp.  L  1. 

(ft)  An  ellip 
get  on  with ;  i 
rlialc.) 

Some  agaynr  alnnne  Uiat  he  retorned  Into  his  countrey, 
but  partly  (or  thai  he  rooMt  not  away  wtrA  the  fashions  ot 
and  partly  for  that  his  mlnde  and  aSec- 
eel  ami  fixed  upon  I'topia,  they  say 


.As  y.*Uke  It,  LI 
2.  From  this  or  that  place;  off:  as,  to  go,  run, 
flee,  or  sail  airay. 
De  rose  and  ran  away.       SKak.,  Paas.  FUgrim,  Iv.  11. 


his  voyage  thetborwanie  agayne 
.Sir  f .  Afore.  I  bipia  (Arber),  p.  16S. 
Slutl.  She  nerer  tviuld  oesy  srilA  ni*. 
Pal.  Ncrer,  nerer;  she  would  always  say  she  could  not 
abide  Master  Miallow.  Shot.,  -I  Hen.  IV..  IU.  i 


And  we  kias'd  the  fringe  < 

heard  him  pray. 
And  the  Holy  man  he  asaolVd  us,  and  sadly  we  aatl'd  away. 

7Vftnpson,  Voyage  ot  Maeldune. 

3.  From  one's  own  or  accustomed  place ;  ab- 
sent :  as,  he  is  aivay  from  home ;  I  found  him 
away  on  a  vacation. 

I  still  with  me : 
i  my  thoughta  canst  move. 

Sitae.,  Soiuieta,  llrll. 

4.  From  contact  or  adherence;  off:  as,  to 
clear  aeray  obstructions;  cut  away  the  broken 


D.  Joisjou,  ] 
Far  away,  far  and  away.  <.i)  At 
(»)Byfar.  ICoUoql 

Of  all  the  men  whom  she  had  erer  seen,  he  was  far  away 
the  nicest  and  best  TrvUof*. 
Right  away,  straightway ;  at  once ;  immediately  :  forth- 
with!- Say  away,  aa>  cm  -,  proceed  with  your  remarks. 
If.  R.  ami  pror.  rJig.)  — To  I 


I_  a.  Go- 
at, away- 


the  golden  tressee  ol  Hie  dead 
were  shorn  away.     SKak.,  Kanneta,  IitUL 

6.  Rcmovexl ;  apart;  remote:  as,  aavjy  from 
the  subject. 

Quite  away  (ram  aught  vulgar  and  eiurn. 

Brvuwna,  King  and  book,  II.  122. 

6.  From  one's  possession  or  keeping:  as,  to 
give  a««y  one's  Dooks  or  money ;  throw  away 
a  worn-out  or  discarded  thing. 

O  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  are  done. 
The  brand  Eicallbur  will  be  cast  away. 

Tennyson,  Holy  GralL 

7.  From  one's  immediate  presence,  attention, 
or  use ;  aside :  as,  put  or  lay  aecay  your  work ; 
put  ateay  your  fears ;  the  things  were  laid  a  tray 

Put  away 

These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transport  you 
from  wliat  you  rightly  are.  SAo*.,  tear,  1.  1. 

8.  From  this  or  that  direction ;  in  another  or 
the  other  direction :  as,  tui 
he  turned  away. 

Often,  where  rtrar  etemm  d  platans  guard 

The  outlet,  did  I  tum  away 

The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal. 

JWiysim.  Arabian  Nights. 
8.  At  or  to  such  a  distance;  distant ;  off:  as, 
the  village  is  six  miles  aaray. 

Mirthful  sayinga,  children  ot  the  place, 
That  liuve  no  meaning  half  a^leogue  ntfuy.^ 

An  hour  away.  1  pulled  up.  and 
the  edge  of  a  meadow. 

//.  Jatrnt.  Jr..  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  ISa 

10.  From  one  state  or  condition  to  another; 
out  of  existence;  to  an  end;  to  nothing 
to  pass,  wear,  waste,  fade,  pine,  or  die  away; 
continual  dropping  wean  array  stone;  the  im- 
age soon  faded  ateay ;  the  wind  died  a  tray  at 
sunset ;  she  pined  atray  with  consumption. 

The  new  philosophy  represented  by  Locke,  in  its  confl- 
drtbee  and  pride  taking  a  parting  look  at  Use  old  philoso- 
phy, represented  by  the  scholastic  discussions,  passing 
away  In  the  midst  of  weakness  and  ridicule. 

MeCatK,  Locke  s  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  IS. 

Wltkorjl  adducing  one  fact,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  perplet  the  question  by  one  sophism,  lie  |Mr.  Mill] 
placidly  dogmatises  asroy  the  Interest  of  one  half  of  tho 
liuman  race.  Jfaosiaay,  still  on  Government. 

11.  Gone;  vanished;  departed:  as,  here's  a 
health  to  them  that's  asray.  [Chiefly  prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.)  — 18.  On;  continuously;  stead- 
ily ;  without  interruption :  as,  he  worked  asray  ; 
ho  kept  pegging  as  ay;  and  hence  often  as  an 
Intensive:  as,  to  fire  away,  eat  airay,  laugh 
atray,  snore  airay. 

As  if  all  the  chimney*  In  Crest  Britain  had,  by  one 
consent,  caught  Arc  and  were  blazing  awoy  to  their  dear 
hearts'  content.  CricJtens. 

13.  Often  used  elliptically.  with  a  verb  (as  go, 


Are  away,  make  away,  ett 
away  with.    See  make. 

away-going  (a-wa'gd'ing),  a.  and  a. 

ing  away;  departing;  leaving:  as, 

going  tenant— Away-going  c 

the  last  year  of  a  tenancy,  but  not  ripe  unli 

piraUon  of  It 
II.  n.  A  going  away ;  departure, 
awaywardt  (a-wa'w»rd),  adr.  [ME,  also  atrei- 

irara,  etc. ;  C  away  -f  -icara".]    Turned  aside. 

Gower. 

awbert,  n.  [<  F.  aubour,  OF.  ouJkmr,  also  an- 
bowl  (Cotgrave),  laburnum,  appar.  <  L.  albur- 
num: see  alburnum  and  laburnum.]  The  la- 
burnum-tree, Cytuut  Laburnum.  Increase  ifa- 
f*rr,  Remark.  Provid.,  p.  232.    (X.  E.  D.) 

awe1  (i),  a.  fAlso,  more  prop.,  as?  (like  Jair, 
aair,  etc.),  <  ME.  air,  aire,  agh,  agke,  are,  <  Icel. 
agi  =  Dan.  are  at  A8.  as  if  *aon,  the  same  with 
diff.  formative  as  AS.  ege,  ME.  ere,  eghe,  eye, 
aye,  ay,  =  OHO.  agi,  egi,  MHO.  ege  =  floth.  agu, 
fear,  <  'agan,  fear  (in  ppr.  'agandt,  with  i 
tive  unagandt,  unfe 
°.rnCr  anguish.  Cf.  t 
something  evil. 

1  had  as  lief  not  be  aa  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

Shak..  J.  C,  t  !. 

asnr  of  the  people.  *  Maeaulay,  Mill  on  (J^vcnuiicnt 
8.  Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  reverence; 
reverential  fear ;  feeling  inspired  by  something 
sublime,  not  necessarily  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  fear  or  dread- 
Stand  In  our,  and  sin  not  ra.  iv  4. 
The  [Egyptian]  deitlea  representing  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  ami  shrouded  by  mysterious  symbols,  excited  a 
degree  of  awe  which  no  other  ancient  religion  approached. 

ieary,  Europ.  Morale.  I.  MS. 
To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe, 
The  strong  Imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  soul. 
In  all  her  motion  one  wtth  law. 

Tennywiis,  In  Memorlam.  cxxU. 

By  my  sceptre  s  am  I  make 


If-,  -y>  —  ■    'J  » 

r  (in  ppr.  'agandt,  with  nega- 
fearing);  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
.amVa.J   1.  Dread;  fear,  as  of 


a*.  3. 


Rich.  II,,  L  1. 
=  Syn.  AVoermor,  t'rnrration,  etc.  8eo  retiermce,  n. 
awe1  (4),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  airerf,  ppr.  asriso. 
[<  awe1,  «.]  1 .  To  inspire  with  fear  or  dread ; 
terrify ;  control  or  restrain  by  the  influence  of 
fear. 

Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  J/iOon,  I'.  L..  vL  2SJ. 

Never  be  it  said 
Tr.nt  tat*  Itself  could  awr  the  soul  of  Richard. 

Oifceer,  Rich.  111.,  v  J. 

2.  To  strike  with  awe,  reverence,  or  respect ; 
influence  by  exciting  profound  respect  or  rev- 
erential fear. 

awe*(a),r.f.  [Sc.,=E.o«-e.]  Toowe.  [Scotch.] 
awe3  (4),  «.  [Sc.  also  arc,  early  mod.  E.  also 
atr,  aue,ave,  aire;  origin  olnecurc.]  1.  One  of 
the  float-boards  of  an  undershot  water-wheel, 
on  which  the  water  acts. — 2.  One  of  the  sails 
of  a  windmill. 

aweary  (a-wer'l),  a.   [<  a-  expletive  +  weary.] 
Weary;  tired.    [Archaic  or  poetical.] 
She  aaid.  *'  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  : " 

7'enR|/son,  Madiuin. 
And  all  his  people  told  hint  that  their  horses  were 
aereary,  and  that  lliey  were  airenry  themselves. 

Ticevwr,  Span.  Lit..  I.  ««. 
aweather  (a-weTII'er).  rrc/>.  pkr.  as  adv.  or  a. 
[<  a*  +  weather.]    On  Ihc  weather  side,  or  to- 
ward the  wind:  as,  the  helm  is  awtalker:  op- 

aweel  l»-wol  ),  aefr.     [Sc.,  <  a  for  ah,  oh 
trcW  =  E.«vH.]   Oh  well; 
Atml,  II 


get)  suppressed,  anasimtitatipg  an  imperative : 

whither  away'so  fist  f 

Juvjy,  oldtuau  !  give  me  thy  hand,  atcaw' 

.Shak. .  Lear,  v.  2. 


Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away, 
r,  sm«,  there  is  no  dnnge 


Halter 
v  4, 


•rat,  eae*.]-Away  With,   (a)  I'sed  as  an  imperative 
Ole  removal  of  an  object. 

us  Harabbaa. 
Luke  uiU.  IS. 


Jwoyt 


]   Oh  well;  very  well ;  well  then, 
honour  thinks  I'm  safe—  the  story  is  Just 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering.  II.  6J. 
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at,  r.  I.  [<  ME.  awenem,  <  a-  +  wtmen,  <  AS. 
KvoaM,  think,  wmd:  see  a-1  and  ir«n.]  To 
ween ;  suppose. 
The  J  ewes  out  of  J  one  lcm  auwmfrn  he  were  wmle  (mad). 

s^ad***,  ^riaf.t  lsW, 

*  Weigh  (a-wa'),  own.  pAr.  as  ad*r.  or  a.  [<  a» 
+  ire»fj/t.]  A'au'.,  atrip.  Th.  anchor  la  isiwijA  when 
U  la  Just  drawn  from  its  hold  In  the  ground  and  hangs 
perpendicularly.    See  atrip. 

AWeless  (A'les),  a.  [<  ME.  airO*.  etc.;  AS.  ege- 
ledt,  <  roc,  awe  (see  awe1),  +  -led*,  -less.]  1. 
Wanting  awe  or  revorence ;  void  of  deferential 

Lordea  bene  Unlet. 
Chylderit  bene  ateU*. 
A  Pnptuep,  etc.,  L  1«  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  aer.,  VIII.  L  Bl). 
The  amUu  Una  onuld  not  wa^the  ^"j-^     (  ^ 

S.  Wanting  tho  power  of  inspiring  reverence 
or  awe. 

The  Innocent  and  a  stilts  throne.   Sao*.,  Rich.  111.,  |L  4. 

Also  spelled  awl***. 
Awesome  (li'ium),  a.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.;  <  aird 
+  -evimcj    1.  Inspiring  awe;  awful:  as,  un 
atcetjome  sight. 

"  An  (iv wo  me  place."  answered  the  blind  woman,  "aa 
ever  living  creator*  look  refuge  In." 

.Stun,  (Hit  Mortality,  still. 

The  Wizard,  an  hU  part,  manfully  stuck  up  for  his 
prlrt^Jeclartjig  that  to  rslw  the  Peril  »u  r*alljrm>  Jolte. 


Ha  did  gle  an  « 
Also  spelled  < 


r  expressive  of  terror. 


To  strike  with  awe. 


t  glance  up  at  the  auM  castle. 

SoMI.  tiny  Hannering,  L  iL 

Also  spelled  ate  tome. 
awe-trtrlke  (a'strlk),  r.  t 

[Kare.] 
awe-etrnck  (4'struk),  a. 
with  awe. 

awful  (a'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  awfui,  agkeful,  aghful : 
AS.  earful,  <  tgt,  awe  (see  aire1),  +  -/«/.]  1. 
Striking  or  inspiring  with  awe ;  filling  with 
dread,  or  dread  mingled  with  profound  rever- 
ence :  as,  the  atrfut  majesty  of  Jehovah ;  the 
awful  approach  of  death. 

Her  fatbera'  God  before  her  moved, 
An  awful  gnlilo  In  smoke  and  name. 

Scott,  When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
The  awful  mysteries  of  the  world  unaecn.      J.  CairxL 
3.  Of  a  dreadful  character;  causing  fear  or 
horror;  terrible;  appalling :  as,  an  awful  disas- 
ter ;  I  heard  an  awful  shriek. 

Or  If  she  slept,  the  dreain'd 
An  awful  dream.  rcnnysuis,  Guinevere. 

St.  Inspiring  or  c 
enoe,  or  obedience. 

!  and  right  aupremacy, 

Shal,  T.  of  tbe  a.,  v.  !. 
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Inaptring  fright  or  sudden  and  almoat  paralyzant?  fear.  An 
aieful  ftlgltt :  a  ttntutful  dlaaster ;  a  fearful  leap ;  a  fright- 
ful chaun. 

Abaali'd  the  Itevll  Hood, 
Al^l  felt  how  awful  goodness  Is. 

JfiJdm,  P.  L,  Iv.  Sl«. 
The  eniitothneM  of  flattery  cannot  aave  na  In  this  rugged 
and  awful  cruio.  f AafAuin,  Speech  on  American  War. 
<>  Lord  '  n rethought  what  i>»ln  It  waa  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noiec  of  water*  In  mine  eara '. 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eye. ! 

t  I  aaw  a  thousand  fearful  wrack*. 

Shak.,  Uiih.  in.,  L  a. 

waa  a  fearful,  lulleo  sound  of  rushing  warn  and 
ii  snrges.  Irving,  sketch-book,  p.  ai. 

Their  mualc,  frightful  aa  the  aerjM'nu'  hi**- 

Shot.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  III.  2. 

awfully  (ii'fol-i),  adr.  In  an  awful  manner, 
(u)  Dreadfully ;  terribly,  (l>>  With  solemn  iinpressivcness ; 
sublimely;  majestically,  (e)  With  a  feeling  of  awe  or 
reverential  fetir;  reverently,  (rf)  Excessively;  extreme- 
ly; very:  aa,  an  atrfulty  Jolly  man  ;  an  itsr/uify  pretty  girl. 

Y..uH  be  airUty  glad  to  get  iW  of  inc. 

B\  JUa<k,  lireen  Pasture*,  li. 

awfol&eSB  (A/fuI-nes),  s.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  awful,  or  of  striking  or  inspiring  with 
awe.  fear,  or  horror;  impressive  solemnity  or 
sublimity;  dresilf ulness ;  terribleness :  as,  the 
otrjulue**  of  the  sacred  place,  or  of  a  casualty. 

Contrasts  which  move,  now  oar  laughter  at  tbeir  Incon- 
gruity, and  now  our  tern*  at  their  «ufult\e*t.  J.Caird. 

2t.  The  state  of  being  full  of  or  inspired  with 
awe;  reverence;  awe. 

A  help  to  prayer  producing  in  na  reverence  and  aufvJ- 
new.  Jer.  Tayl-rr,  Hoi;  Living. 

awgrimt,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  algo~ 
rum. 

awhapet.  r.  t.  [Revived  by  Sl>enser  from  a 
ME.  verb  found  only  in  pp.  awhapeii,  awaped, 
terrified,  confounded;  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin.  Cf.  Goth,  afhwapjan,  choke,  suffocate.] 
To  confound;  terrify.   Also  awajm. 

Xot  fulllehc  alle  aichaped, 
Out  of  tbe  temple  alle  cat  Ik  tic  be  wrote. 

CAnvcer,  lYollua,  L  816. 
A  srtlde  and  aolvage  man.  .  .  . 
All  ovprjcrviWTit*  with  luilr,  tliaftt  rould  Qiehnvt 
Xt,  hardy  hart.  Speneer,  t.  it.,  IV.  vtl.  s. 

awheela  (a-hwels'),  prep.  Phr-  •«  atlr.  [<  <i3  + 
irAerf*.]    On  wheels.    B.  Jniurnn. 

awhile  (a-bwil'),  nrfr.,  prop,  adr.phr.  [<  ME. 
awhilt,  one  vhile;  the  adv.  acc.  of  a-  +  irsilc] 
For  a  space  of  time ;  for  some  time;  for  a  short 


awkwardly 

awkM  (ik),  adv.  [<  aril,  „.] 
wrongly. 


as  auv  oa  the  bells. 

Sir  R.  L  Jfifrasje,  PaMna.  cccl. 
awk-',  n.    See  ouAl. 

awkerd,  awkert  (*'k6rd,  -kfri),n.  A  dialec- 
tal form  of  artu-iirtf.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

awklyt  (ak'li),  <wfr.  [ME.  airl-W* ;  <  aifti  + 
-f_vVr  In  the  wrong  direction;  left-  or  b&ck- 
hatiileilly.  Hence — (n)  Awkwardly;  clumsily. 
{li)  Perventelv.    (<•)  t'ntownnllv; 'unluckily. 

awklyt  (Ak'U),  a.  [<  art"  +  -fyt.  Cf.  AS. 
(ONorth.)  afulie.  perverse:  see  ark*-.]  Per- 
verse; untoward. 

awknesat  (fik'nes),  ».  [<  nicl'1  +  -se*».]  The 
state  of  being  awk  or  awkward. 

awkward  (ak'wlird),  arte.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  or 
dial,  also  nifj-irarrf,  atrAirarf,  awtarxl,  awkerd, 
awktrt,  etc.,  ME.  airt-irorrfc,  anAtrard,  etc.. 
transversely,  sidewise,  perversely:  <  aar»l  + 
-irard.]  It.  In  the  wrong  direction;  in  tho 
wrong  way;  backward. 
The  ruiperour  thane  egerly  at  Artbure  he  atrykoi, 
A  trttrartte  on  tlie  umlirerc  (vizorl  and  egerlj  nytn  blttez. 

.Vor«  JrtA»rv(E.  E.  T.  S.).  L  iil7. 

2t.  Asquint.— 3.  Awkwardly;  clumsily.  [Now 
only  prov.  Eng.] 

awkward  (ak  wftrd),  a.  [12arly  mod.  E.  or  dial, 
also  auhcard,  akktrart.  awkard,  awkerd,  etc.: 
»aV^  It.  T 

Tliey  with  auwiranf  . 
godllnaaa  in  outward  things. 

"Tls  no  sinister  nor  no  amhr. 
3t.  Cntoward;  adverse. 


uad  religioua  man. 
.  Oiar.  of  G.jod  Parson.  L  2. 
Stis  would,  upon  occasions,  treat  them  with  freedom : 

rt  her  demeanour  waa  so  auful,  that  they  durst  not  fail 
the  least  point  of  respect.  S«V».  IbwUl  of  Stella. 

4.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  deep  awe,  as 
for  the  Deity. 

Towards  him  they  bend 
With  auful  reverence  prune.      M I'lfon,  1'.  L,  iL  478. 
Artful  prostration,  tlko  Pascal  s,  helore  the  divine  Idea 
In  I/uimcv,  .Secret  Societies,  L 

f>f.  Impreascd  with  or  exhibiting  respect  or 
reverence,  as  for  authority;  law-abiding;  re- 
spectful in  tbe  extreme. 

lbrust  from  the  company  of  atcful  men. 

SAo*.,  T.  0.  of  V..  lv.  L 
How  dare  thy  Joints  forget 
To  pay  their  uie/wf  duty  to  ■■ur  presence? 

.VAaJt,  Klch.  II.,  UL  ^ 

6.  Having  some  character  in  an  extreme  or 
noticeable  degree ;  excessive ;  very  great ;  ex- 
traordinary ;  preposterous:  us,  be  is  an  awful 
dandy ;  that  is  an  awful  bonnet.  [Oolloq.  aud 
vulgar.] 

Pot-pla  la  the  favorlw  dlah,  and  woodsmen,  sharp-art, 
are  awful  eaters. 

CUrirJon,  New  Purchase.  I.  lBi  (Aurffeff.) 
vgTlL  land  8.  Awful.  I>rtaiiful,  Fearful,  »nrAt'u/,  sol- 
emu.  imposing,  majestic  :  dreail,  dire,  dreadful,  terrible. 
Tlie  Ann  four  of  these  wi>nls  are  often  l.siteiy  or  <vd- 
l<N^ulally  used  to  repress  dislike,  detestation,  or  horror, 
bat  should  in  the  main  retain  the  same  distinctions 
of  meaning  as  the  nouns  from  whUh  they  arc  derived. 
Thus,  atrfut  In  full  of  awe,  full  of  that  allien  inspires  awe. 
evdting  a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity  and  Tvvervrice,  often 
with  a  certain  odmizture  of  fear,  acting  especially  upon 
tlie  Imagination  (see  rererrnr^.  n.  p ;  the  muoreatluli  may 
shift  In  all  ilnrtve.  from  awe  to  h<*ror  :  as,  an  u«;ru/ 
steamlioot  elplouun.     Unartful  is  applied  to  what  In- 


f-iias*  r 


aieaife  what  will  not  stay. 
Shak.,  Lover  a  Complaint,  L  lid. 
Tha  company  were  all  sorry  to  separate  so  soon.  .  .  . 
and  stood  a -ant if*  lmklng  back  oil  the  water,  ti|«>ti  which 
l»la>e<L  l>rg<ifn,  lUsay  on  t»ram.  Poeay. 
wrly  two  wonla,  as  it  has  to  be  written 
lee  is  used,  as  u  little  trhiU,  and  as  It  Is 
ooninniltly  awl  should  be  alwaya  written  when  preceded 
by  Cor.) 

awldet,  prep.phr.  as  adr.  [<  a»  +  irirff,  after 
afar,  etc.]    Wide;  widely. 

Tbey  ofiened  their  mouth  r  [%ruU  In  authorised  ver- 
sion] unoll  nie.  Pa.  niiv.  21  (Douay  version). 

awing  <a-wlug'),  prep.  phr.  as  a.  or  adr.  [<  a3 
+  wT«g.'}    On  the  rag. 

Tls  time  his  fortune  lie  o-uvsuy;  high  time,  sir. 

t'Mehrr,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  L  1. 
pecks,  which  he  thought  might  I*  ships  In  flight 
or  they  might  Ik-  white  bird,  uavsw. 

L.  Wallace.  IVn^Hur.  p.  IS1. 

awk1  (ak),  a.  [<  ME.  awke,  auke,  <  ONorth. 
'afuk  (in  rt/aii<Vp  pervento)  (=  Icel.  ofugr,  Mgr 
(for  'afugr)  =  Hw.  a  frig  =  OS.  abhuh,  abhok  = 
OHG.  "aAuA,  abah,  abek,  MHO.  ebieh,  check,  U. 
dial,  abickl,  abech,  aback,  abick.  iibig  —  MI). 
atctck,  tufttk,  awkward,  eonlrurv,  rx'in'erse, 

D.  aaftdt,  crafty,  artful, \  lit.  'ottwrird,'<  of, 
AS.  of,  E.  off,  away,  with  a  suffix  of  variable 
form  and  obscure  origin.  <'f.  G-oth.  ibukt,  back, 
backward,  in  which  ifr-,  like  the  prefix  in  ib- 
dalja,  descent,  ilwlivity,  is  perhaps  a  var.  of 
"ab,  af.  thus  nutklug  iAuAji  =  OS.  abhuh,  etc.,  = 

E.  flirH-i.]  It.  Turned  in  the  opposite  direction , • 
directed  the  wrong  way ;  backhanded:  as.  "an 
awk  slroke,"  Paltgrart. — 8t.  I*ft;  left-handed. 

on  the  air*  or  left  hand. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  717. 

3t.  Wrong:  erroneous;  perverse:  us,  the  aurl- 

end  of  a  roil. 
r<Miftltil^;  ,  .  .  the  nu-*  opinions  of  the  Stolca 
tl-Jttiif),  a.  of  Hi-  Mi.rasy  s  Trueness  of  Clirial.  Religiun. 

4.  Awkward  to  use;  clumsy:  as,  an  oiri  tool. 
[I'rov.  Eng.]— 5t.  Strange;  singular;  distin- 
guished. 

I  id  etdrra  of  aide  tyme  and  of  thelre  a«*e  dedya, 

e  lele  In  llielrc  Uwe,  and  loveile  Go.1  Al- 
M'jeU  Arthur*  («L  Perry,  E.  E.  T.  S.\ L  13. 


.  V..  11  t. 


I  from  England  s  bank 
i  native  clllne. 

.•*»«*..  2  U«n.  VI.,  ill.  1 

4.  HI  adapted  for  use  or  handling;  unbaudy  In 
operation;  clumsy:  as,  aaftirard  instruments 
or  contrivances. — 6.  Wanting  dexterity  or  Bkill 
in  action  or  movement ;  clumsy  in  doing  any- 
thing, as  in  using  tools  or  implements;  bun- 
gling. 

So  true  that  he  waa  ainruwrd  at  a  trick.  Dryden. 

6.  Ungraceful  in  action  or  person ;  ungainly ; 
uncouth:  as.  awkward  gestures;  tbe  aiHirimi 
gambols  of  the  elephant. 

Drup'd  an  avtiranf  court  ay  to  the  Knight. 

Dryden.  Wife  ..f  Hath  a  Tale. 

7.  Emlienrassvd;  not  at  ease:  used  in  relation 
to  persons:  as,  an  awkward  feeling. — 8.  Not 
easily  dealt  with ;  troublesome;  - 
quiring  cantiou :  as,  au  <  ' 
[Colloq.] 

Between  the  weir  and  the  trees  it  is  an  i 
but  difficulty  is  the  charm  of  fly -fishing. 

Pnrudr,  SketchM,  p.  Ml. 

t>t.  Unlucky. 

Hit  tieast  long  straggled  aa  being  like  to  prova 
An 


Band  «.  .tiiwirard,  Cfunue.  r^tinl*,  Cnrmtth. 

'  .  Iiieipert.  unskilful.  Inapt,  luldwrlj •; 


S,  Inelegant,  cona'tralm-d,  clownish. '  A  vkward  Is 
urnerally  applied  to  wont  of  ease  and  grace  or  skill  In  bodl 
ly  inoveii»nt,ca|ietially  of  ttieannsorlega ;  as.auairavntnf 
gait;  avkwanS  In  the  iuv  of  a  tool.  fVusuy  starts  fre^n 
the  notion  of  heaviness,  and  mnsciturnt  unwleldineas  ur 
awkwanlneat  in  use  *,  it  la  iippllrnble  to  the  whole  body  or 
to  any  part  of  it,  even  when  still:  as.  a  eiuinsy  figure; 
efuniJt/Tiands.  Inis  itlxTeretii-e  is  also  found  In  the  figura- 
tive use  of  the  worda :  a  efiisvs/  excuse  is  one  that  b  put 
together  bavlly;  an  airrvurrf  excuse  Ii  i>ne  that  may  1* 
good,  but  Is  not  gracefully  presented.  Cuitaintu,  literally 
unhamlaiitne,  not  pleasing  to  tbe  eye,  b  applied  generally 
to  awkwardness  of  apjieurtuice.  t'neotrrA.  literally  utv 
ki*own,  uncommon,  and  so,  hy  a  bit  of  human  mncett, 
unlnstructed,  nntralned,  unrefined,  aomettniea  even  rude, 
barboroua :  aa,  uncvidn  phrases,  manners.  Bun\Miua, 
awkward  in  doing,  liiui<1liug  awkwanllv,  spoiling  by  awk- 
warilnoaa,  in  either  literal  or  figurative  use :  as,  he  made 
6sj«oVi'mo  work  of  It. 

With  ridiculous  and  asrrsnfnf  action  .  .  . 
ne  pageanta  ua.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  S. 

Beside*  Hepcibahl  disadvantages  of  jieraon.  there  was 
an  uneouthncM  penailtng  all  lier  devils;  a  rfunuy  some- 
tlilisg,  tliat  could  but  111  ada]>t  Itself  tor  use,  and  not  at  all 
for  ornament.  llatrthortte.  Seven  Gables,  Ix. 

Who  would  have  predicted  lhal  the  prince  of  llrrclan 
eloquence  should  hniebcen  found  in  n  stammering  orphan, 
of  fi-ebje  lungs  and  uioMinlu  carnage,  deprived  of  educa- 
tion by  avaricious  guardians '      ii'ivrefl,  l>nitiolui,  II.  218, 

and  forgotten  wianli  »eemed  to 
her  no  b4s  avallalile  than  f^immon  lontu. 

Slednssn.  Vict,  rocta,  p.  1M. 


awkwardly  (ak'wftrd-li).  «</r. 
manner.    ia  \  riunmij  -,  without  i" 

neliim  ;  In  a  I  ' 
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awkwardness 

_  (ak'wlrd-nes),  «.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  awkward.  w>  ctumsl»eaa;  un- 
wleldlneea ;  tuisuitaldeneas  :  as,  the  auwinmfltsas  of  a  tool, 
ur  of  •  plan  ..r  operations ;  the  itirihrari.w^i  bundle  oh 
account  .rflUstxc,*  shape.  <»)  Lack  of  sldllo,  dexterity 
in  artloa.  (e>  Liu-k  ..I  cum  in  action  ;  nngracefulneas. 
<d"l  An  awkward  cirrunstance  or  feeling ;  tmilisrnuameiit ; 
unpleasantness;  Inconvenience. 

awl  (al),  n.  [Early  moil.  E.  elsoaid,  all,  and  by 
misdirision  (rt  avja-f  fur  on  air()  narrj,  naut,  nau, 
ME.  sat.  The  earlier  forms  are  of  four  types : 
(1)  ME.  aule,  eavle.  out,  <  AH.  awrl,  aim/;  (2) 
MK.  on/c,  owl,  on-W,  oiru/,  <  AS.  direi1,  airiil;  (3) 
ME.  el,  tie,  <  AS.  al;  (4)  ME.  alle,  al,  <  AS. 
af,  ra/  =  OLO.  aci  =0H0.  a/a,  MHO.  ai>,  0. 
aA/c  =  Icel.  air,  an  awl;  with  added  formative, 
OHO.  altuua,  alunsa,  'alatna  (>  ML.  altma,  > 
It.  Irrina  =  Sp.  fevne,  afcirn<i  a  Pr.  alcna  =  OF. 
alesnr,  F.  a/Asc)  =  0D.  arlsene,  client  (mod.  I). 
elf).  >  So.  ele%n,  elton,  Shetland  alison,  an  awL 
Cf.  Sltt.  drd,  an  awl.]  1. 
A  pointed  instrument  for 
piercing  small  hole*  in 
leather,  wood,  etc.,  as  the 
bent-pointed  aicl  of  the 
shoemaker  and  saddler  and 
the  straight-pointed  cVrovf- 
<i*r(  of  the  joiner. — 8.  The 
popinjay  or  green  woodpecker,  Pica*  or  Gecirnu 
eiritli*.    (Local,  British.] 

awl-bird  (al'beru),  «.  Same  as  airf,  2.  Montagu. 

awl-dip  (al'klip),  n.  A  device  for  holding 
blanks,  memoranda,  etc.,  consisting  of  an  awl 
or  pin  rlxi-cl  to  a  stand.  The  papers  to  be  kept 
on  file  are  thrust  upon  the  pin. 

awlesa,  a.    See  aurleta. 

awl-shaped  (al'shapt),  a.  1.  Having  the  shape 
of  nit  awl.— 2.  In  hot.,  slender  and  tapering 
toward  the  extremity  from  a  broadish  base,  as 
a  leaf;  subulate. 

awl-tree  (al'tro),  ».  [<  nri,  repr.  Hind,  tM  (see 
n/l,  <il-ri»>t),  -f  tree.']    Same  as  al1. 

awlwort  (al'wert),  n.  The  jiopulur  name  of  the 
Subuluna  aquatica :  so  called  from  its  awl- 
ahaped  leaves  (I.atin  subvla,  an  awl),  n  |»  a  very 
attiiifl  sleinleas  aquatic  plant,  natural  order  Vrvtiftrrr, 
found  In  Kurope,  Siberia,  ami  North  America. 

awm  (am),  n.    Same  as  aam. 

awmbryt  (am'bri),  a.    Same  as  ambry. 

awmona  (a'nius),  it.    A  Scotch  form  of  alms. 

awn1  (an),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  ang;  <  ME.  a«ne, 
aune,  ateme,  earlier  agun,  <  AS." 'agun  (not  re- 
corded; tlte  ME.  may  be.  from  the  Scaud.)  = 
OHO.  agana,  (MHO.  aorne,  agne,  one,  O.  ohne 
(also  agen),  awn,  =  Ice),  iign,  pi.  agnar,  =  Sw. 
aim,  only  in  pi.  agnar,  =  I>an.  ante;  =  Ooth. 
ahinn.  Anil,  =  Or.  irrv,  Ihjric  ajva,  chaff;  ef. 
(with  dill,  formative)  Or.  i.rrfm'<  chaff,  L.  acta 
(accr-),  chaff,  and  AS.  egl.  E.  aiT*,  awn,  nnd  AS. 
ear  (contr.  of  "akur  =  ONorth.  eher,  whiter),  E. 
ear"  (of  com)  (see  aif2,  arel,  acerose,  and  cor*): 
ult.  <  "ak,  be  sharp.  But  it  is  possible  that 
twoorig.  different  words,  meaning  'awn*  and 
'chaff'  respectively,  have  here  run  together.] 
In  Ixit.,  a  bristle-shaped  terminal  or  dorsal  ap- 
pendage, such  as  the  beard  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  many  grasses. 

awna,  a.  and  r.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  oten. 

awned (ami), a.  [<oir«i +-«is.]  Havingawns: 
applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  etc.,  bearing  a 
long  rigid  spine,  as  in  barley,  etc. 

awner  (a'uer),  a.  A  machine  for  removing  the 
avels  or  awns  from  grain;  an  aveler;  a  bum- 
meler.    See  hummeling-maehme. 

awning  (a'ning),«.  [First  recorded  in  the  17th 
century,  in  naut.  use ;  of  undetermined  origin, 
but  appar.  (with  sufllx  -iny'1)  <  'aira,  prob.  a 
naut.  reduction  of  F.  aurent,  "a  penthouse  of 
cloth  before  a  shop-window"  (Cotgrave),  OF. 
auriiHl,  ML.  rtNraitiin  (also  spelled  aitresftts, 
apimr.  in  simulation  of  L.  rrnfax,  wind),  of 
unknown  origin.]  X  movable  roof-like  cover- 
ing of  canvas  or  other  cloth  spread  over  any 
place,  or  in  front  of  a  window,  door,  etc.,  as 
a  protection  from  the  sun's  rays. 
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awoke  (e-wAV)-  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  avoir. 

aworkt  (a-werk'),  prep.  pkr.  as  ad>.  [<  ME. 
aieerke;  (.  a*  +  trorJt.]  At  work;  in  a  state  of 
labor  or  action. 

'Twcre  a  eood  mlrtii  now  to  Mi  him  a-wwk 
To  make  tier  wedding-ring. 

MidMttvn,  Hiaata  Maid,  1.  I. 
Tile  bad  will  have  but  small  matter  whermn  to  ant  their 
tul«;falefe  a  irwHt.        Milton,  Ap»ilorj  (or  ^inrctrmnuua, 

aworking  ( a-wor'king),  prep.  phr.  as  adr.  [<  o;« 
+  Korking.)    At  work;  in  or  into  a  state  of 


Never  met 

Adrrnture  whkh  anient  thum  a  leoriiin^  act. 

Sprmrr,  Mutbcr  Hun.  Tale,  1.  23*. 

awre&kt,  r.  f.  [<  ME.  atrreaes,  <  AH.  diereoon, 
<  d~  +  terrnan,  wTcak:  see  n-1  and  irreaA'.]  To 
wreak ;  take  vengeance  on ;  avenge. 

Me  were  kvor  than  al  thU  Uiun 
Of  tins  dlapit  aicntm  lor  to  be. 

CAnuerr.  Miller'a  Talc,  L  fee. 

awrongf  (a-rdng'),  prep.  phr.  as  aar.  {<  a3  + 
wrong.  Ct.  aright,  a  much  older  word.]  In  a 
wrong  manner;  wronglv. 

If  I  alm'd 

Awrong.  'twaa  In  an  cott  of  thy  gotwlnefM. 

Ford,  La-ly'.  Trial,  lli.  3. 

awry  (a  rt'),  prep.  phr.  as  a<lr.  or  a.  [<  ME. 
utrry,  (iirrjf,  on  trry ;  <  a*  +  erry.]  1.  Turned 
or  twisted  toward  one  side ;  not  in  a  straight 
or  true  direction  or  position:  asquint:  as,  to 
glance  or  look  oirry;  the  lady's  cap  is  a  trry. 

If  »he  itriia,  l>«ik*,  or  move*  airry.      Sprinter,  No.  rse. 

2.  Figuratively,  away  from  the  line  of  truth 
or  right  reason ;  perverse  or  perversely. 
Math  of  the  auul  tliry  talk,  but  all  awry. 

Milton,  1\  R..  It.  SIX 
The  |*rlllf*"«  counsel*  all  awrv  do  go. 

Sir  J.  /Xirirj,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  nili. 

To  go  (run,  step,  tread,  walk)  awry.  <<•>  tw  jieraont : 

To  fill  into  emu- ;  do  wmnit.  (b)  Of  Ihinfct :  To  turn  out 
t«<IW  in  untowardly  ;  go  wrtitld 

awak  (ask),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  a***, 
awsome,  a.    See  atee/mme. 

aT1,  axe1  (aks),  it.  [The  reg.  mod.  spelling  is 
ar,  <  ME.  as,  also  air,  ex,  ax,  <  AH.  ax,  also 
eax,  =  ONorth.  oBUKi,  ncasr  =  OS.  ace**  =  OU. 
akr*,  D.  aktt,  oak**,  oak*,  =  OHO.  aeehtui,  arhtu, 
MHO.  ackes,  axt,  O.  ax,  axt  =  Icel.  ox,  oxi  = 
Sw.  yxa  =  l>an.  Sxc  =  L.  ascia,  ax,  mattock, 
akin  to  Or.  afoip,  ax.]  An  instrument  used 
for  hewing  timber  and  chopping  wood,  and  also 


axil 

8M  ax;  from  the  noon.]  To  shape  or  trim 
with  an  ax. 

az'-t,  axe2t  (aks),  «.  [<  ME.  ax,  axe  (in  comp.), 
ex,  ext.  also  at,  <  AS.  tax,  ax  =  OD.  ojuh,  D.  at 
an  OHO.  ahta,  MHO.  aase  O.  aehte  =  Dan.  axt 
sa  L.  axiti  ax  Or.  ifuv  =  OBulg.  out,  Bulg.  Serv. 
ot,  =  Pol.  cw  =  Buss.  o*t  =  Tith.  attxit,  =  Skt. 
aksha,  axis,  axle.  Hence  axle,  q.  v.]  An  axle ; 
an  axis. 

ax*,  axe8  (aks),  r.  t.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
of  ooil. 

For  I  wol  art  If  it  hlrwtllobe 
To  be  my  wyf. 


axal  (ak'sal),  a.   Same  as 
axe1,  «.  and  v.   See  uzi. 
axe-t,  n.    See  ar». 


axe3,  r.    See  ox3. 

axe4  (aks),  n.   An  English  name  of  a  i 

species  of  Lobelia,  L.  urent. 
axed  (akst).  o.    [<  art  +  -e<P.]    In  masonry, 

dressed  with  a  stone  hammer  to  a  smooth  sur- 


face. 

Oood  effect  U  obtained  bjr  Uie  contrast  of  ual  and  pot- 
tailed  surface!.  JSitye.  Brit..  IV.  174. 

axes,  n.    Plural  of  ax  and  of  axi». 

axfitcht,  it.  [Also  written  axeiteh,  ax/etch;  < 
ax1  +  fiteh.  This  and  the  other  names  axferd, 
axwort,  hatchet-fitch,  and  NL.  SreairspfTa,  refer 
to  the  ax -shaped  seed.]  A  leguminous  plant, 
Securigera  c*rn>nilla.  t'<ttgrare. 

ax-form  (aks'form),  a.    Same  as  ax-*hapril. 

ax-head  (aks'hed),  n.    The  head  or  iron  of  an 
ax.   Ancient  ux-lieads,  formed  of 
sometiiui-s  of  bronze,  are  callcul  celt*. 

axial  (ak'si-al),  a.   [<  axis  +  -a/.]  1. 
ing  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  axis. 

From  crtllnil  dtvclonment  we  pass  Insensibly  to  that 
hlirtiT  kind  of  development  for  which  njiiif  aeetiis  lb* 
most  appropriate  name.    //.  Syrnerr,  Prln.  of  lilol.,  f  50, 

2.  Situated  in  an  axis  or  in  the  axis. — 3.  In 
anal.,  pertaining  to  the  somatic  as  distinguished 
from  the  mcmbrsl  portions  of  the  body;  not 
appendicular.  Axial  parts  or  orsana  are.  In  general, 
divided  Into  riminl,  Kvyojial.  and  j 
as  tiey  are  situated  over,  under,  or  « 
o-jliinin. 

4.  In  geol..  forming  the  axis, 
portion,  or  crest  of  a  : 


:  f.Asto 


as  a  weapon  of  offense.  The  modern  ax  consists 
of  a  head  of  iron,  with  an  archirur  edge  of  steel,  ami  a 
holte  or  handle.  The  cd£r  is  in  the  plane  of  the  sweep  of 
the  tool.  Uius  •lirferliiK 
from  Ote  adz,  In  whleli 
the  edee  ia  at  rlshl  snirica 
to  t  h..  plane  of  tile  swee  p. 
Aa  a  wea|««i.  the  al  a  as 

0*  «rlle?tmilmer  until 
the  Keberal  s>|o|4lMn  of 
"  iniu.  It  was  u*ed  liy 
Kioptlana.  liy  the 
t<ki  it  was  looked 
aweatiom^tllelr 
own  anr«-o:.-ini  and  of  Ui« 
AslatEe  nations,  and  so 
flgnriHl  In  works  ot  Greek 
art.  The  norUieni  na- 
tions who  overthrew  the 
Rjimaii  empire  used 
niiny  vatiete**  of  this 
weapon,  ami  its  n(«  pre- 
vailed   IhroUKhnut  the 

nil  I. II.  airrx  In  Eun-jie. 
A  light  ax  was  eoiHiii*  ill 
Axe*  of  various  IdcoU  of 
brotise,  arvi  fouml  among 


The  central  or  axial  portions  of  many  mountain  r*n«es 
eonslst  of  errstalllue,  ajtolr,  t«r  arehR<an  rock* :  thu  is  cape- 
clslly  true  of  the  numerous  rangea  of  the  North  Ameriean 
Cordilleras. 

Sometimes  oral. 
Axial  canal.  In  rrtnaMa.  the  central  rasa]  within  Uie 
bard  fierisoma  of  the  stem,  cxtemling  the  lencth  of  th* 
lalU-r  ami  fllleil  with  a  soft  solid  suhelanee.  -  Axial  cav- 
ity, In  Arlitujvn  the  canty  coouiuiD  to  the  faatrle  sac 
ana  intemieaentertc  rluxmbers.  see  Attinazoa. —  Awlal 
elrcls,  a  circle  having  its  center  on  the  axis  of  a  curve. — 
Axial  line.  Uie  name  given  by  Faraday  to  the  line  in 
which  the  miurnetto  force  paasea  from  one  pole  of  a  horse. 
shoe  magnet  to  the  other.—  AXlal  plans,  in  eryttat.,  a 
plane  containing  tl)  two  of  the  crystallugraphic  axes,  or 
<;>  the  optic  ax.-.  In  tlve  case  of  a  biaxial  crystal.- Axial 


Ax  or  y*.i«ief  I 


Ntv  IrvUnd 


'  ompact  with  lucid  marbles,  boss  d  with 
Of  t'tasslc  frlexe,  with  ample  utrniieN  gay 


1L 

1 1  ni-il 


It  was  very  hot.  and  sitting  under  t 
out  to  la-  the  ph-aaiuileat  oecupall  ui. 

ttxify  Arosiry,  Voystfe  of  Hiuibeaxn,  L  1. 

Backbone  of  an  awnlnf.  See  taction*.  To  bouse 

awnlnxa.    ^oe  Amur,  r. 

awnleas  (an'les),  a.  [<  airsi  +  -!<■«.]  With- 
out awns  or  beard. 

awny  I  A'ni),  a.  [<  aicnl  +  h»L]  Ha»-inp  awns ; 
bearded;  bristly. 


among  the  Aralia  and  Moor 
stone,  or  entirety  of  copper 
prehistoric  and  ancient  remains,  and  In  use  ti)  tiarbanms 
races.  See  rrlf  —  An  ax  to  grind  tin  allusion  to  a  story 
told  by  Franktlnl,  some  private  purpoae  to  suImtx  .  or 
selfish  end  in  attain.  Bullhead  ax,  a  jiole  ax  wltli  a 
small  tiatuiner  head  at  the  buck,  uacd  In  slaughter  bouses. 
-  Sacred  ax  n  ii-mie  tlven  by  col- 
lect. .r«  of  i  hlnea.-  |«.rv,-]alli  to  au  em 


em  or  mark  supposed  to  resemble 
an  ax,  and  fimnil  either  alone  or  as 
forTMlllg  l«7t  of  the  il«»iratiun  of  eer- 
taln  pi.-.-es  said  to  Ik-  ax-igm-d  to  war. 
n.  r..  To  put  tho  ax  in  the  helve, 
to  solve  a  doubt :  And  out  a  pux/le. 
ax1,  axe1  (aks),  r.  t.;  pri-t.  and 
pp.  axed,  ppr.  axing.  [=  Icel. 


skeleton  ot  the  trunk  and  head  and  Uil.  as  distinct  I 
the  skeleton  of  the  llinlm. 
axially  (ak'si-al-i),  adr.  In  a  line  with  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis;  with  reference  to  the 
axis. 

There  are  many  Transparent  Objecta.  however,  whose 
peculiar  features  can  osily  lie  made  out  when  they  are 

Hi**  ot  «!X4       r'  A  c«r^.ui',,Vw!ir''»>i!".' 

axiferoas  (ak-sif 'e-rns),  a.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + 
^rrrc  =  E.  fceorl.]  In  fcof.,  consisting  of  au 
axis  only,  without  leaves  or  other  appendages: 
applied  by  Turpin  to  fungi  and  alga\  consid- 
ered as  consisting  essentially  of  an  axis  merely, 
aliform  (ak'si-form),  a.  [<  L.  axis,  axis,  + 
/'»rma,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  an  axis, 
axlfugal  (ak-sif'O-gal),  a.  (<  L.  asi*,  axis,  + 
/mitre,  lice,  +  -af.1  t'eittrifngal.  [Bare.] 
axil  (ak'sil).  n.  [<  L.  axilla,  dim.  (ef.  dla  for 
•<ij/a,  dim. )  of  axix,  axis,  urmpit :  see  ala,  aisle, 
fij-kjl,  andiM-'f.]  1.  Tlicann- 
pit,  or  axilla  (which  see). 
[Bare.]— 2.  In  hit.,  tho  an- 
gle formed  bttween  the  up- 
per  side  of  a  leaf  and  the 
stem  or  branch  to  which  it 
is  attached  ;  in  cryptogams, 
the  angle  formed  by  the 
of  a  frond. 
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axlle 


axis 


axlle  (ak'sil).  a.  [<  L.  a*  if  •azttli,  <  aria:  see 
axi*1.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  axis  or  the 
axis;  axial. — 2.  Situated  in  an  axis  or  the  axis, 
as  an  embryo  which  lies  in  the  axis  of  a  seed 

A  large  sinus,  which  separates  the  ariit  portion  of  the 
stem  ol  the  pruooK-ta  from  lu  investing  coal. 

IluxUy,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  [>.'■:■ 

3.  In  idol.,  axial,  with  reference  to  ovarian  or- 
gan* or  ova:  opposed  iu  thin  nen.se  to  prrtph- 
eral. 

This  rmuu  becomes  differentiated  into  an  nxiU  cord  ol 
protoplasmic  sulsstaivce.  the  rhachla,  and  peripheral 
nun,  .  .  .  wtikh  are  the  developing  ova. 

lliuley,  Anat.  Invert,  p,  Ma 

axilla  (sk-ail'I),  n.;  pi.  axilla'  (-**).  [L.:  see 
nsU.]  In  audi.,  the  armpit ;  a  region  of  the 
body  in  the  recess  between  the  upper  arm  (or 
in  birds  the  upper  part  of  the  wine)  and  the 
side  of  the  cheat  beneath  the  shoulder.  It  at 
pyramidal  Ui  aliape,  Ita  apex  corresponding  to  the  Inter- 
val isstween  the  scsjenl  muaclea  optseite  the  first  rlb.- 
Axilla  thermometer*  a  clinical  thermometer:  ao  named 
liecatue  it  ia  placed  in  the  axilla  In  observing  the  temper- 
attire  of  a  person. 

axillant  (ak-sil'ant).  o.  [<  axil  +  •mtflA  Form- 
ing an  axil,  as  a  leaf  with  another  leaf  in  whose 
axil  it  i*.  [Rare.] 

Far  him  the  tree  la  a  colony  of  phytons,  each  being*  a 
bud  with  lta  asUlant  leaf  ami  fraction  of  the  Mem  and 
root  sYssrs/e.  Brit,,  XVI.  841. 

axillar  (ak'si-la>).  (l.  and  n.  [<  NL.  axillaris, 
<  L.  axilla,  axil :  see  axil.]  L  a.  Same  as  ax- 
Mori/. 

If.  n.  In  orais'fA.,  one  of  the  under  wing-cov- 
erta  of  a  bird,  growing  from  the  axilla  or  arm* 
pit,  and  distinguishes!  from  the  under  coverts 
tn  general  by  being  the  innermost  fenthere  lin- 
ing the  wing,  lying  close  to  the  body,  and  al- 
most always  longer,  stilTer,  and  narrower  than 
the  rest.  Commonly  used  in  the  plural, 
axillary  (ak'gi-l»-ri),  a,  and  a.  [As  axillar: 
see  -ar*,  -aryS.]  I.  a,  1.  In  nnnf..  iM-rtaining 
to  the  axilla;  contained  in  the  axilla:  as,  the 
axillary  boundaries;  the  axillary  vessels. — 2. 
tn  the  arthropod  auimals,  pertaining  to  an 
articulation  or  joint:  said  of  parts  which  arc 
attached  to  the  point  of  union  of  two  joint* 
or  other  movable  parts  of  the  body. — 3.  In 
hot.,  pertaining  to  or  growing  from  the  axil  (of 
plants).  See  cut  under  axil.  -  Axillary  arches,  lu 

it  oaf  ,  muscular  slips  which aonsrtlllsea  paas  frOIBlhe  latla- 
simua  doral  (broadest  muscle,  of  the  liack),  near  Us  Inser- 
tion, across  the  axilla,  to  terminate  In  the  tenilon  of  the 
fsevtoralas  malor  (grvatrr  pectoral  muscle),  In  the  coraco- 
hrachlaii*,  or  otherwise.  —  Axillary  artery,  the  on, tin 
oallim  of  the  subclavian  artery,  after  It  has  passed  the 
lower  tsmler  of  the  first  rib,  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of 
the  atllla,  where  it  Ultra  the  name  ol  Imrhial  nrtrrp 
It  la  divided  Into  three  portions,  that  above,  that  behind, 
and  that  below  the  pectoralui  minor  (smaller  pectoral) 
nmsclc,  and  elves  off  numerous  bronchos,  thoracic,  euls- 
scapqlar,  and  circumflex. — Axillary  feathers.  In  orui/A  . 
Uie  axillara.  .lee  axillar,  n.  -  Axillar)'  nerve,  the  rir- 
cuiullei  nerve  of  the  arm.  —  ATHJary  Tela.  In  anat.,  the 
continuation  through  the  aitlla  of  the  basilic  vein  rein- 
forced by  the  vena?  coalites  of  the  brachial  artery  and 
other  veins,  and  ending  lu  the  subclavian. 
II.  n.  Same  as  axillar. 

axine  lak'sin),  a.  and  a.    [<  axis'  +  -sac1.]  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  of  deer  of 
which  the  axis,  or  spotted  Indian  hog-deer,  la 
the  type. 
EL      A  deer  of  the  axino  group. 

axinite  (ak'si-uit),  n.  [<  Or.  afiVs,  ax  (see  ixr>), 
+  -if/'-'.j  A  mineral  ocenrring  commonly  in 
crystals,  whose  general  form  is  that  of  a  very 
oblique  rhomb,  so  flattened  that  some  of  its 
edges  become  thiii  and  sharp  like  the  edge  of 
an  ax  (whence  ita  name),  also  sometimes  found 
in  lamellar  masses.  It  la  a  silicate  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  maniranese  and  calcium,  with  per  cent,  of  lwcmti 
trioxid,  and  la  commonly  of  a  clove-brown  or  pluni-blue 
odor 

axinomancy  (ak'sin-  or  ak-sin'y-man-si),  n. 
[<  I.,  iinaosidnfui,  <  Or.  "afwoumTtia,  <  afimi, 
ax,  +  uavriia,  divination:  see  SlanH,i.~\  An 
ancient  kind  of  divination  for  the  detection 
of  crime  by  means  of  tin  ax  or  axes.  One  form 
consbiteil  In  is>islng  au  at  on  a  lxar,  anil  repeating  the 
nam,-*  of  persons  sus|H-cti-,l.    If  the  *l  inoVi-il  itt  tl  1  ti.ui  . 

of  any  one.  he  was  pronounced  guilty.  I'or  another  form, 
are  extract. 

fjetj  waa  iwsreover  employed  lu  the  form  of  divination 
call*' I  -jxtisuasanry.    Laid  on  a  hatchet  matte  hiit.  It  waa 

Stated  11,  >l  t  mauine  if  the  deaircs  of  the  consulting  i«rty 

were  destined  to  lie  fulfilled. 

Arrk>ti,l.,ji*.  M  ill.  BIT.    (Darin'  Sup.  Mines.) 

axinometry,  a.   See  axoxomrtry. 

axiolite  (ak  si-o-lit),  n.  (<L.  axis,  axis,  +  Or. 
lithe,  atone.]  An  aggregation  of  rudimentary 
crystal-Misers  and  products  of  devitrification, 
occurring  in  certain  rocks  like  rhvolitc.  a«iu- 
Utes  resemble  sphcrulltrs,  except  that  their  arrangement 
la  divergent- from  a  line  instead  of  from  a  point. 


AaMHe.— SpetJwen  oTrayouse  fnw  Virginia  Rang*.  Mrvads, 
niagtUsietl  tuu  cltainctm. 
(From  rirker*  "  MloosrocScsl  Pcvragrspwr"! 

axiolitic  (ak'gi-ri-lU'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  axiolite. 

axiom  (ak'si-om),  n.  [<  L.  axmnvo,  <  i<r.  u.-.i.-.--i, 
that  which  is  ihought  lit,  a  requisite,  that  which 
a  pupil  is  required  to  know  beforehand,  a  self- 
evident  principle,  <  'iie.ni-,  think  (It  or  worthv, 
require,  demand,  <  ifioc,  worthy,  fit-  lit.  weigh- 
ing as  much  as,  of  like  value,  <  aynv,  drive, 
lead,  also  weigh,  —  L.  agerr,  drive,  do,  etc. :  see 
net,  r.,  agent,  etc.]  1,  A  self-evident,  tin- 
demonstrable,  theoretical,  and  general  propo- 
sition to  which  every  one  who  apprehends  its 
meaning  must  assent.  The  Greek  word  was  prob- 
ably applied  by  Plato  (though  II  does  not  occur  In  his 
dluliHrurs  In  this  erase)  to  certain  ant  premise*  of  mathe- 
mates  ;  and  this  continues  to  be  the  ordinary  use  of  Uie 
term.  It  waa  extended  by  Aristotle  to  similar  principles 
supposed  to  underlie  other  branches  of  klKiwledge.  The 
axioms  or  "common  notions"  of  lUielld,  as  given  in  Eng- 
lish translations,  are  twelve  in  number,  viz.:  (1)  Things 
w  hich  are  d)ual  to  the  aame  are  ouual  to  one  another,  (2) 
If  equals  he  added  to  rouala,  the  »  boles  are  canal.  (S)  If 
eoiials  Ik*  taken  from  «|iials,  tlie  remainders  are  equal,  (4) 
If  equals  lie  aihled  to  unequala,  the  wholes  are  unequal. 
(:,)  If  equals  be  taken  fiom  uncpiala.  the  remainders  are 
unequal.  Id)  Things  which  are  double  of  the  same  are 
equal  to  one  another.  ('.)  Things  which  are  halves  of  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another,  (b)  Mamilludes  which 
coincide  with  ooe  another,  that  la,  which  exactly  fill  the 
aamo  space,  are  equal  to  one  another.  (9>  The  whole 
is  greater  than  Ita  part.  <|i»  Two  atraagbl  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space.  |U>  All  right  angles  are  equal  to  one 
another.  (11')  If  a  straight  line  meets  two  straight  lines, 
so  a*  to  make  the  two  Interior  angles  on  Uie  same  side  of 
it  taken  together  leas  than  two  right  anglrs,  tluwe  straight 
lines,  living  continually  pnsiuced,  sliall  at  length  meet 
ii|«m  that  side  on  which  are  the  angles  which  are  less 
tluin  two  right  angles.  Only  tlw  first  lhr»-c  of  these  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  aulhentie,  though  the 
latest  editor,  tlcitierg.  allows  the  eighth  and  ninth  also. 
Kuclid  gives  besides  a  list  of  sjaefu/iirrs,  wbklt.  at  given 
in  English  translations,  are  :  41)  Let  it  lie  granted  that  a 
straight  line  may  lie  drawn  from  any  ooe  point  to  any 
other  point.  ( -')  That  a  terminated  straight  line  may  tie 
prusluced  to  any  length  in  a  straight  line.  (.1)  And  that  a 
circle  may  be  descrils-d  from  any  center,  at  any  distance 
from  that  center.  What  the  English  editions  give  aa 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  axioms  formed  originally  the 
fourth  and  fifth  postulates,  and  In  the  best  MM.  the  tenth 
axiom  ajipear*  as  the  sixth  postulate.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  he  understood  by  "poatalaU"  a  geometrical 
premise  which  was  asked  to  lie  taken  for  granted,  and 
by  ''Bikini  '  or  "  common  notion,"  a  not  specially  geo- 
metrical principle  with  the  nae  of  which  the  learner 
wimld  lie  already  familiar,  litis  agrees  with  Aristotle 'a 
definition  of  un  ixn'ooi  aa  a  principle  which  lie  who  would 
learn  must  taring  of  himself,  The  telbnltslaiis  dlatlte 
gulall  a  postulate  as  a  eclf-evldent  prai-tlcal  principle 
frotn  an  mom  as  a  self-eviileut  tlieorettcal  principle.  Ac 
curilliig  to  Kant,  an  axiom  la  a  necessary  and  general  syn- 
thetical proposition  which  declares  a  property  of  pure 
space  or  lime  and  rests  directly  on  Intuition,  and  Is  thus 
self-evblriit.  He  refused  the  name  to  the  genuine  "com 
mon  notions  "of  Euclid,  holding  these  to  be  analytical 
proposltlnuL  Mi  ■dern  mathematicians  seem  to  regard  the 
axioms  of  geometry  aa  an  analysts  of  the  hidepenileut 
properties  of  space,  so  thai  the  longer  the  list,  provided 
the  propoattiona  arc  really  Independent,  the  more  per- 
fectly has  the  deaign  been  fiuAUea.  Many  eminent  mathe- 
matlciaiis  hold  that  tlsere  la  no  reason  to  think  these 

:,il..ii..  to  1.  rvsctl)  ti  11   hat  tliat  thej  musl  Is  1  rre  1 

to  he  slightly  erroneous  one  way  or  the  other;  although 
einerieiire  sleiws  that  they  apltroxiniate  so  iiearly  to  die 
truth  that  It  may  Is-  doubted  whether  It  will  ever  be  |am- 
sible  to  measure  the  amount  of  their  error.  A  similar 
doctrine  la  held  by  souse  thinkers  concerning  mctaphysi 
cal  axioms,  such  aa  the  axiom  that  every  event  is  deter- 
mined by  causes. 

2.  Any  higher  proposition,  obtained  by  gen- 
eralizntion  and  induction  from  tho  observation 
of  individual  instances;  the  enunciation  of  a 
general  fact;  an  empirical  law.  This  use  origi- 
nate! with  Macon,  influenced  probably  by  the  employ' 
no-lit  of  o-Xioss  by  live  Nlt-ion  (o  ui.  -tn  liny  ;  r  .[.    i' ,.  i 

3f.  In  logir,  a  proposition,  whether  true  or  false : 
a  use  of  the  term  which  originated  with  Zcno 
the  Stoic. asPM,  L  Maxim.  7Vnsssa.cte.  SeeupAeriem. 

axiomatic  ( ak'si-o-mat'ik), a.  [< Or. o^iwucrrixof , 
<  A(iv)taiT-),  nn  axiom:  see  <fx»nn.]  1.  Of  the 
nature)  of  an  axiom,  self-evident  truth,  or  re- 
ceived principle;  self-evident. 


Many  controversies  srtse  touching  lh.en.ri.msoi,.  1  lisrac- 
ler  of  the  law.  .v'ir  IT.  Ilamill.m.  Lrajtc,  I.  aV 

2.  Pull  of  axioms  or  maxims;  aphoristic. 

The  most  axior-saf  ic  af  English  poets. 

SowfArp,  Doctor,  p  IB, 

axiomatical  (ak'ai-A-mat'i-kal),  a.  1.  Of  tho 
nature  of  an  axiom ;  axiomatic. —  2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  axioms  or  received  first  principles: 
as,  "materials  of  axiomQtical  knowledge,"  Bo- 
Imgbrokr. — 3f.  In  logic,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  proposition,  whether  true  or 
false, 

axiomatic&lly  (ak'ai-?-mat'i-kal-i),  oifr.  tn 
an  axiomatic  manner,  (n)  By  the  use  of  axioms; 
as  an  axiom  or  axiomatic  truth.  (&t)  In  logic, 
in  the  form  of  a  simple  proposition.  See  ariom,  3. 

axiometer  (ak-si-om'e-ter).  ».  [<  I ..  oris,  axis. 
+  mffniBi,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  forshow- 
ing  the  position  of  the  tiller  of  a  vessel  which 
usee  a  steering-wheeL 

axiopistyt  (ak'si-<>-pls-tl),  «.  [<  Gr.  ofioa-ioTio, 
<  ofatrrtoroc,  trustworthy,  <  4{iof,  worthy,  + 
T«rrof,  verbal  adj.  of  rrra9ro*«ti,  trust,  believe.] 
Worthiness  to  be  believed;  trustworthiness. 
Imp.  Diet. 

axis1  (ak'nis),  s. ;  pl.<um>(-sez>.  [L., axle,  axis, 
pole  of  the  earth;  poet.,  the  heavens;  also,  a 
board  or  plank  (see  ashler);  =  AS.  mi,  K.  ax'*, 
axle :  aee  ax'1,  axle.  1  1 .  The  motionless,  or  re  la- 
tlvely  motionless,  imaginary  line  about  which 
a  rotating  body,  such  as  the  earth,  turns:  spe- 
cifically called  in  this  sense  the  axis  of  rreuVa- 
fioa  or  rofaftoR  (which  see,  below), 
tin  their  own  axis  aa  the  planets  ran, 
Yet  make  at  once  (heir  circle  round  the  aim 

/'ope.  Essay  on  Mau,  Ui.  SIS. 

2.  The  axle  of  awheel;  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  any  mechanical  piece  intended  to  turn  in 
bearings:  as,  the  axis  of  a  transit  instrument. 

Tha  w.-Ujhtlnc*  of  the  wlieelc  doth  settle  it  vpon  Ida 
Axis.  fteArrap,  Atheonsaatti.  xi.  1 1.   i.v.  A'  1'.) 

8.  In  anat.:  (a)  The  second  cervical  vertebra : 
so  called  because  the  atlas  turns  upon  it  aa 
about  a  pivot  or  axis,  bearing  the  head  with  it. 


thlfnsn  Asa  Isaipe*  Agute,  tight  ssd*  :  lews*  Agues,  tsa  ssatt- 
*.  tasty;  *.  (MSnnmld  pesessi  f.  snlcuEAIory  suriSLe  fur  atlas;  d. 
SVstsen  lie  venenril  snesy  .     sorer**  arncslslios:  surfsie  .  J,  tew- 

1    i[r  is- r  lafiriiif  anlralailBg  inifsi  1   *.  tisino  m  ismeas 

It  la  usually  distinguished  from  the  other  vertebra-  by  hav- 
ing an  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process,  furnishing  the  pivot 
als>ut  which  the  atlas  turns:  hence  called  the  roefArd  rwr- 
fesra  (vertebra  dentata),  or  the  isfcnifosif  irrtrbra  (vertebra 
iiisinWtl«B)i  (6)  The  odontoid  process  of  tie  axis, 
(r)  The  entire  vertebral  column,  (rf)  Tho 
central  or  axial  nervous  system  of  a  vertebrate : 
as,  the  cerebrospinal  arts,  (r)  The  columella 
or  modiolus  of  the  cochlea.  (/I  A  abort  fbUk 
artery  which  imraeiliately  divides  into  several 
branches :  as,  the  celiac  art* ,-  the  thyroid  axis. 
(</)  The  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve.  (A)  Same  as 
axon. — 4.  The  central  line  of  a  solid  of  revo- 
lution; the  central  line  of  any  symmetrical,  or 
nearly  symmetrical,  bodv:  as,  the  axis  of  a  cyl- 
inder, of  the  eye,  etc. —  &.  Any  line  with  refer- 
ence to  which  tho  physical  properties  of  a  body, 
especially  its  elasticity,  are  symmetrical. —  6. 
In  Trilobila,  spes-ificully,  the  tergtim;  the  me- 
dian convex  portion  of  a  thoracic  somite,  inter- 
vening between  the  pleura  or  flattened  lateral 
portions  of  the  thorax.  See  cut  under  Trilobita. 
— 7.  Iu  eonrh.,  the  imaginary  line  or  space 
around  which  the  whorls  of  a  spiral  shell  turn. 
—  8.  In  the  stem;  the  central  part  or 
longitudinal  support  on  which  organs  or  parts 
are  arranged.  The  root  has  aomeliines  Iseen 
called  the 'ilesermlimj  axis.    J.  fim«. 

In  many  cases  the  floral  '\xi*  Is  prolongetl  Iteyondoneor 
iiimi-  :i  I,  -  . ■[  it.  1:,'  ■  i-.,n •  itinl  tht  stem  o  1  .--nii-s 
tlie  ordinary  leaf-bearing  form.  Aaasss)  III.  <a9a> 


Goo 


axla 

0.  In  ocOy\  and  gtol.,  tbe  central  or  dominat- 
ing region  of  a  mountain-chain,  or  the  line 
which  follows  the  crest  of  •  range  and  thus  in- 
dicates the  position  of  the  most  conspicuous 
I  of  the  uplift.   In  »  folded  region,  of  on*  In 


wale*  tbe  Urals  have  been  bent  Into  anUcJInab  and  syn- 
clinals, th*  axis  of  each  fold  la  tho  plan*  IndlcaUng  th* 
direcUon  parallel  to  which  the  folding  haa  taken  place,  or 
toward  which  thr  atrau  Incline. 
10.  In  analytical  geom.,  any  fixed  line  of  refer- 
ence used  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point  or 
series  of  points  (line,  surface)  in  space.— Anti- 
clinal axis,  in  onL  See  anrirKissi  —  Axes  Of  an  ellip- 
soid, i  u  nsaxlmnm  and  minimum  diameters  and  lite  diam- 
eter perpendicular  to  those.— Axe*  of  coordinates,  or 
coordinate  axes,  III  sisalpfsaaf  yevm.,  fixed  lines  on 
which  or  parallel  to  which  an  element  (abatiaaa  or  ordi- 
nate) of  tiwi  position  of  a  point  la  measured.— Axes  of 
light-elasticity,  the  three  directions  at  right  angles  b> 
on*  another  In  a  biaxial  crystal  In  which  the  elaatlclty  of 
the  light-ether  haa  Ita  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean 
value.  In  a  Irlmotrlc  (orthorhomhlc)  crystal  they  coin- 
cide with  the  cryatadlographlo  axca;  in  a  moooellnic 
tal  one  coincide*  with  the  urtliodlagonal  axia,  the  o 
lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry.  In  a  Uirlliilc  crystal 
is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  two  arta  of  axe*. — 
Axla  of  a  beam  of  light,  the  middle  ray  of  the  beam. 
-Alia  of  a  cone,  a  itralght  Una  drawn  from  the  vertex 
to  the  center  of  the  base.— Axle  of  a  conic,  a  diameter 
perpendicular  to  thu  chords  it  bisect*.— Alia  of  a  crys- 
tal. In  eryauf.,  one  of  throe  or  four  Imaginary  lines  as- 
sumed for  convenience  to  define  tbe  posltttm  of  the 
fiance  of  the  crystal,  and  to  exhibit  Ita  symmetry.  Hce 
crmtaUognpkti.— Alls  of  a  curve,  a  right  line  dividing 
bt  into  two  symmetrical  parte,  so  as  to  blaoct  every  chord 
perpendicular  to  It,  aa  In  a  parabola,  elllpae,  or  hyperbola. 
— Axis  of  &  cylinder,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  one  end  to  that  of  the  other.  —  Axil  Of 
affinity,  the  axla  of  homology  of  flgurea  homologtcal  by 
•faulty.  Axis  of  a  (run  i  r  piece,  tbe  middle  Hue  of  the 
bore  of  the  gnu.— Axla  of  a  lena.  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  optical  center  of  tli«  Ims*.  and  perpendlcular 
to  both  ita  siirfaree.  -  Axia  of  a  magnet,  tin  ui:iurir,:i.-Y 
Hue  which  cuiuiects  tbe  north  and  auutb  polea  of  the 
magus  t— Axis  Of  a  sphere,  any  straight  line  drawn 
throQgh  tbe  center  and  terminated  both  waya  hy  the  *ur- 
tace  u<  the  H-li..rt.  -  Axla  of  a  spherical,  concave,  ...r 
convex  mirror,  a  straight  line  which  paaace  through  llie 
geometrical  and  optical  centers  of  the  mirror.  — Axis  of 
a  telescope.,  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  centers 
of  all  the  glasses  In  the  tube.— Axis  of  eolllne-atlon,  in 
out*. ,  a  line  which  corrcannnda  to  IU.  lt  In  a  protective 
tnnaformatton.  —  Axla  of  direct  elasticity,  u  direction 
In  a  solid  body  such  that  a  lufijrltudiual  strain  In  that  dl 
rectkrn  produce*  a  streaa  precisely  opposed  to  the  strain. 
—  Axis  of  elasticity,  a  direction  In  a  solid  body  with 
raapect  to  which  ausne  hind  uf  symmetry  exists  In  Uie 
relation  of  strains  and  atreaaea  —  AHa  of  homology,  the 
Una  upon  which  corresponding  lines  of  two  figure*  In 
hoir-'l-.-cy  intersect  each  other.  — Axla  of  oacillatton  of 
a  pendulum,  a  right  line  passing  through  the  center 
about  which  It  vibratos,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ptanc 
of  vibration.  —  Axis  of  perspective,  tha  line  In  which 
the  plane  of  a  perspective  represeatatioa  cula  any  plane 
represented.— Axis  of  reflection.  In  tha  method  of  In- 
version In  geometry,  any  line  considered  as  perpendicular 
to  and  bleecttng  the  distance  Itetween  two  Inverae  points. 

Axia  of  refraction,  a  straight  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  th*  surfac*  of  the  refracting  medium,  through  the  point 
of  Incidence  of  the  ref  meted  ray.  Some  crystals  have  two 
axes  of  refraction. — Axla  of  rotation,  the  Imaginary  line 
about  which  all  the  parts  of  a  rotating  l«»ly  tnriL— Axis 
of  similitude  of  three  circles  ;>  im--  imwir.,!  rt>f>.»«la 
two  Inlerarctlona  of  corresponding  |x*irs  of  common 
tangents  of  two  pairs  out  of  the  three  circle*.  Tlie  ails 
of  similitude  also  nexauuii  ly  paa*  s  through  a  third  such 
point,  hat  this  fact  Is  not  cascntial  to  ita  definition.— 
Axla  of  symmetry,  a  line  on  both  or  all  sides  of  which 
Ui!'  i>«rt»  uf  a  hodi  ur  iiiAcriltude  are  symmetrically  <1U- 
posed.—  Axis  or  the  earth,  the  straight  line  connecting 
Its  two  potea,  and  about  which  it  performs  Ita  diurnal  ro- 
tation.—Axis  of  the  eye,  a  ".Miirht  line  passing  through 
the  ceotera  of  the  pupil  and  crystalline  lens :  the  optic 
axis.— Axis  or  the  Ionic  capital,  a  line  passing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  volute.- - 
Axla  of  the  world,  the  imaginary  axis  passing  through 
the  celestial  iwlca.— Axis  of  vision.  Nee  ritual  cuu,  lie- 
low.—  Bstaicranlal  axla,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  occipital  condyles,  through  the 
median  plane  of  the  skull,  to  the  Junction  of  the  oUiinold 
and  preephcnold.  In  the  floor  of  tit*  cerebral  cavity, 
f/uxby.  See  cot  nndcr  craniofacial.-  BnnHncU)  axis, 
a  drawn  from  the  anterior 
'  the  antcrliT  extremity  of 
>c,  above):  nitt  to  be  eon- 
nraisiotisrtrw  ami  cut  nndcr 
(u)  A  Hliorl,  thick  branch  uf 


irn"/.  sh-.Tc.  Harmonic  axla  Sec  Jiorm^nic  Instan- 
taneous axis,  the  axis  about  which  a  body  is  rotaUag  at 
any  uistant :  an  expression  applicable  when  motion  la 
considered  In  only  two  dimensluas  or  when  a  point  of  Uie 
body  ts  fixed ;  In  other  cases  It  wosdd  be  an  Inaccnrate 
abbrevlatioD  of  the  loltowini;  InstantaneouB  sUdlnx 
axis,  that  liiw  about  which  a  body  la  rotating  and  along 
wliicfa  it  is  simultaneously  sliding  at  any  InstanL  Every 
rigid  body  at  every  Instant  of  Ita  motion  has  such  an  In- 
stantaneoua  »IHSr«  nus ...  Maerodlagonal  axla.  mag- 
netic axla  See  uk  ad>rctlvea-  Neural  axla,  in  anal., 
th*  eeretirospliial  alls ;  the  axis  or  central  triuut  of  the 
cerebrospinal  system.— Neutral  axis,  In  meek,  (a)  lit  a 
beam,  tbe  plane  In  which  tbe  tensile  and  compressing 
forces  terminate,  aud  in  which  Uie  stress  is  therefore  no. 
thing,  (t)  Of  a  deflected  bar,  the  line  along  which  there  is 
neither  extension  nor  compression.  Optic  ails  the  axis 
of  the  eye  (which  see,  above).  Orthogonal .  r  principal 
metatatlc  axes,  three  axes  In  a  body  such  thai.  If  a  cube 
be  rut  out  having  its  faces  normal  to  there  axca,  and  If 
Uierv  be  a  linear  elongation  along  one  of  tbciu  and  an 
equal  linear  compression  along  a  second,  no  tangential 
stress  will  result  mund  tlw  third  axis  on  planes  normal 
to  the  first  two.  Radical  axis  of  two  circles,  the  line 
Jolitlng  their  pointa  of  iDlersectlon.  This  line  is  real  even 
when  thn  circles  do  not  really  Intersect,  Uie  difference  of 
Ita  diatance  from  the  two  centers  being  pronorthrtia]  to  the 
difference  of  the  areas  of  tbe  two  circles  Spiral  axis. 
In  area. ,  the  axla  of  a  twisted  column  apirally  drawn  in 
order  to  trace  tho  circumvolutions  without, — Byncllnal 
axla,  lu  «wf.  Mce  syncfi'aai,— Tectonic  axnav,  tn  erpt. 
fef,,  the  lines  along  which  the  minute  crystals  are  ar- 
ranged In  ths  formation  of  a  complex  crystalline  growUi. 
Thns.  dendritic  cr)'stalllxationa  nf  gold  and  copper  often 
branch  at  anglea  of  no\  their  directions  being  parallel 
to  the  sblea  of  an  octahedral  face.—  The  principal  axes 
of  Inertia  of  a  body,  those  lines  paasing  Uirougn  ita  cen- 
"  mass  about  which  Its  moments  of  Inertia  are  a  maxi. 
ami  a  minimum,  together  with  the  Udrd  line  prr- 
pmdlciilar  to  these  at  their  Interaectkin  — The  princi- 
pal axca  of  stress  I  n  a  boily,  Ui«  dlrvrUons  of  the  Uin-e 
conjugate  normal  stressea—  Thyroid  axis, a  abort,  UUck 
branch  from  the  subclavian  artery,  dividing  almost  Im- 
mediately Into  the  Inferior  Uiyroid,  suprascapular,  aud 
traiuveraalls  colli.  -TransverM  major  axla,  in  conic 
acefions,  the  diameter  whkh  paaara  through  the  foci.  In 
tho  ellipse  n  la  tbe  longest  diameter ;  I 
hi  the  shortest ;  and  Id  tbe  parabi  >la  it  1 
diameters,  infinite  In  length.— Visual  axis,  in  patriot., 
the  straight  line  uasslug  through  Uie  center  of  the  pupil 
and  the  middle  nf  tbe  macula  luua.  It  does  but  coincide 
with  Use  optic  axia.  Also  called  nsusd  fine,  or  axit  */ 
ritian  —  Zone  axis.  See  awe.  mV  cJiange. 

axis*  (ak'sia),  n.  [L.  axis  (Pliny):  perhaps  of  a^le-cbp  i»k  si- 
E.  Ind.  origin.)    1.  A  kind  of  East  Indian    ^P).   «•  A 

cle\ns  or  bow 
which  uiiiton 
sotue)  other  part 
of  a  vehicle  to 
the  axle.— Axis- 
clip  tie.  the  cross- 
joins 


tbe  hyperbola  it 
like  ail  the  oUirr 


ude*  tooth 

Itfllnc  axle.  In  British  locomotlvas,  sn  axis  of  a  wheel 
In  front  of  the  drltlng-wheeU.—  Hall  axis.  In  nack  bvOa- 
iivf,  an  axle  which  U  secured  by  a  plate  at  us  back  mitssd 
of  a  but  on  the  end. 

The  commonest  kind  of  oil  iucU  Is  railed  the  nsatf,  be- 
cauac  the  pecniuvr  mode  of  fastening  was  first  used  In 
the  mail  coaches.    J.  W.  Burfcm,  Coach  Building,  p.  TL 

TeJescoplc  axle  an  eitension-axle  which  permits  live 
running- wheels  of  a  rail  rood -car  to  be  slipped  In  or  out. 
thus  making  them  adaptalile  to  tracks  of  dllfcrent  gage. 

Trailing  axle,  the  rear  uie  of  a  locomotive.  In  Eng 
lish  engines  it  is  usually  placed  under  Uie  foot-plate. 
aile-adjuster  (ak'sl-a-jus'ter),  n.  A  machine 
for  straightenins  Axles;  a  machine  used  lu  aiv- 
ixuc  to  the  spindle  its  proper  line  of  direction 
relatively  to  the  axletree. 
axle-arm  ( ak'al-arm),  n.  The  spindle  on  the 
end  of  an  axlo  on  which  the  box  of  the  wheel 
slips,  or  one  of  the  two  pivots  on  which  the 
axle  itself  turns.  See  second  cut  under  aslc~ 
box, 

axle-bar  (ak'sl-bar),  n.  Tho  bur  of  an  axle- 
tree. 

axle-block  (ak'al-blok),  it.  The  block  placed 
upon  the  axle  of  a  vehicle  to  form  a  seat  for 
the  spring  when  it  is  depressed, 
axle-box  (ak'sl-boks),  «.  The  bo 
tains  the  bearings  for  the  spindle 
the  journal  of  an  axle, 
as  of  a  carriage-wheel,  a 
railroad -car  wheel,  etc. ; 
tho  bushing  or  metal 
lining  of  the  hub  which 
forms  the  rotatory  bear- 
ing of  the  axle  of  a  ve- 
hicle. -Axle-box  guides, 
Uie  guides  for  Uw  brasses  of 
an  axle-box. -Kadtal  axle- 
box,  in  a  railroad -car,  a  sibl- 
ing axle-box,  so  arranged  Uiat, 
with  lu  fellow,  it  maintains 
the  axle  In  a  position  radial  t<» 
Uie  curve  of  the  track,  how- 
evrr  Ita  direction 


ox  which  con- 
of  an  axle,  or 


deer,  fcrru*  art*,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  perhaps  species.  The  body  Is  spotted 
with  white.  Also  called  orw-tfeer,  spotted  deer, 
aim]  hnatkcT. —  2.  (frrp.)  [NTj.]  A  genua  of 
such  deer.  Ham.  Smltk,  1827. 
axis-cylinder  (ak'gis-ail'in-d^r),  h.  In  astif., 
the  central  part  of  a  nerve-fiber;  the  oore  of 
wliito  nerve-tissue  in  a  ncr%*e-fibcr.  It  is  the  es- 
sentia! part  of  tli*  nerve,  and  it  Uie  only  part  found  at 
Ita  origin  and  termination.  In  rrosa-sectlon,  a  bundle  of 
nerve  fibers  appears  like  a  bunch  of  lead  pencils,  the  axis- 
cylinder  rorreapondlng  to  the  lead.  Also  called  taw!  arts 
and  arts-odisd. 

Axis-deer  (sk'nii-der),  tt.   Same  as  axis*,  1. 

axigyTiijnetiic(ak'»U»l-niet'rik),  a.  Svtnmetri- 
cal  with  reference  to  an  axis. 

axis  (ttk'nlK  n.  rRarly  mod.  R.  also  axel,  axcll, 
asile,  <  ME.  axel,  axil  (chiefly  in  corop.  rtr<7- 
free,  q.  v. ;  not  in  AH.,  where  only  the  primitive 
ai,  rax  occurs:  sec  ax9)  —  IceL  oxull,  m.,  = 
8w.  Dan,  axel,  axle;  nut  found  in  this  sense  in 
the  other  laturuages,  where  its  place  Is  supplied 
bv  tbe  primitive  ax*,  but  ult.  =  ME.  ax\,  exl,  < 
AS.  nurt,  «xW  =  OHG.  aksala,  M1I0.  akstl,  a. 
tiehsel  s  Icel.  6x1,  t.,  —  Sw.  Dan.  axel  =  Norw. 
ohtl,  aksl.  axel,  the  shoulder,  =  L.  dla  (for  'ax- 
la), shoulder-ioint,  wing  (see  ala,  aisle,  and  cf. 
axilla);  with  formative  -/,  <  ax*  ( L.  axin,  etc.), 
axle  (tbe  shoulder-joint  beinp  the  axle  or  axis 
on  which  the  arm  turns) :  hco  ox3.]  1.  The  pin 
or  spindle  on  which  a  wheel  revolves,  or  which 
forms  the  axis  of  tbe  wheel  and  revolves  with  it. 
Properly,  tha  axle  of  a  carriage-,  cart-,  or  wagon-wheel  Is 
the  round  arm  of  the  axletree  or  axle  bar  wbien  Is  Inserted 
in  tlie  habor  nave,  but  Uie  name  is  sometime!  extended  to 
Use  whole  axletree. 
2f.  An  axis,  as  of  the  oarth. 


Millct  >  Kut.WKUSkleoed  Alison*. 
^,  hst>;  g,  *ste-h»*;  r.  sile-snMi  ft, 
rsoher  ciiiaices ;  fr',  c^M^mtiamii,.itut  i  F, 
<4VlHctlA  LOBjpieaslos^jt  sdmlniatf  pulnts 
***  tbe  eretHh  «stn  uioaprwlnx  <  " - li|- 1-  ; 
(,",  sliUsrO  rstsininc-slccvs  :  H,  hui un  site. 
bu«  :  y,  spacs  befavsn  nsl«-tu«  snil  huh. 


bar  which 
and    secures  '  thu 
ends  uf  tbe  bow- 
dip  (which  seek 

axle-collar 

(ak'sl-kol'ar), 
a.    The  collar 
on  an  axle  which  receives  tbe 
from  the  wheel  or  bearing, 
axled  (ak'sld),  a.   r^irnished  with  an  axle  or 
with  axles. 

axle  gage  (ak'sl-gij),  n.  A  wheelwright's  in- 
strument for  giving  to  the  spindle  of  an  axle  its 
proper  swing  and  gather. 

axlo  guard  (ak'sl-giird),  a.  Those  parts  of  a 
railroad-car  in  which  tlie  axle-lwx  plays  verti- 
cally under  the  yield  and  reaction  of  'the  car- 
springs —  Axle-guard  stays.  Use  Iron  rods  or  straps 
whkrh  are  bolted  to  the  frante  ami  In  all  Uie  ends  of  the 
axle-guards,  to  stnsngUbm  them. 

axle-hook  lak'sl-bek),  a.  A  hook  in  front  of 
the  axle  of  a  carriage,  to  which  is  attached  the 
Ktay-ehain  connecting  the  axle  and  the  double- 
tree. 


axle-nut  (ak'sl-nut),  n.  A  screw-nut  fitted  to 
tho  end  of  tho  ami  of  an  axle  to  keep  the  wheel 


-pak'lng),  ii. 
about  aji  axle 


The  guard 

to  exclude 


idil  li 


■  I-,!.. 


i.t  facial  axis,  a  i*in 
extremity  of  the  prrtn 
the  haalcvanial  axis  (i 
founded  wttb/ornsf  fine.  3e 
eraniu/arial, — Celiac  axis. 

Uie  abdominal  aorta,  given  off  Jnst  hrb>»  thr  diaphragm, 
and  Imnicdlately  dividing  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries.  (»>  Tbe  syni|iatbetic  plrxiu  which  »ur- 
ronDds  this  artery.— Cerebrospinal  axis.  H*e  cerc&ro- 
>yiW  -OOllJuXate  or  minor  axla  in  fwmn.,  an  aila, 
especially  of  a  hyperbola,  perpendicular  to  the  transverse 
axis.  Tbe  term  was  originally  used  In  tho  plural  fora  pair 
of  conjugate  diameters  at  riiiht  angles  to  esa-li  other.  As 
now  nsed.  It  U  an  abbreviated  expression  lor  arts  eonjir 
•ft,  to  the  tnnsnerse  no**.  — Facial  axla.  Sue  *ari/ii«a< 


He  (the  euii|  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin. 

Shr  she  [tbe  earth)  from  west  her  sileut  course  advance. 

With  inoffensive  pace  Uiat  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  aslc.  UiUon,  V,  L.,  vlll.  16S. 

Axle  stop-key,  a  plate  upon  the  end  of  the  axle  of  a  rail- 
road-car, Inteoded  to  prevent  cxcesalvu  lateral  inotion  and 
to  lake  the  wear, — Bund  axle,  an  axle  Uiat  dooa  not  cimi- 
muulcatc  power;  a  dead  aslc  —  Collinpc  axle,  in  cobca- 
l>uiliiiN<r.  an  axle  Use  box  of  which  is  securtil  upon  Uie 
arm  by  two  nuts  screwed  right  und  left. — Compound 
axla,  an  axle  having  two  parts  connected  by  a  sleeve  or 
st^ne  other  backing  arranffi-nw-nt—  Dead  axle.  >oc  which 
diu-s  not  imjiart  motion  ;  n  Mind  axle  :  opposed  to  a  lire  cixU 
or  ifn'riii^nnV.  Dipping  the  uxl«,  in  CMC*  f.io*lir»y, 
bending  th.  end  of  Uie  avle  s..  that  the  v-Im-I  shall  strike 
squarely  upon  the  ground--  DnMng-axlS.  In  IneomoUre 
rngtnea,  the  axle  which  receives  Die  power  Irom  the 
sleaju-pirton  tninsmltted  Uiruugh  the  piston-nid  and  coli- 
im-ting-rod.  Tb«  r«-ar  cn»i  of  the  latter  Is  connected 
either  with  cranks  formed  in  this  axle,  or  more  generally 
with  crank  pins  upou  the  driving  wheels  at  ita  enda 


iii  place. 

axle-packing  (ak'sl 
or  material  placed  a 
dtmt. 

axle-pin  I  Jik'al-pin>,  n.    Samo  as  linck-pin. 
axle-saddle  (ak'sl-eadl),  ■.   A  i!a<ldle-sbape<l 

clip,  used  in  securing  a  spring  to  an  axle, 
axle-neat  (ak'sl-set),  n.     The  hole  in  a  rail- 

roswl-cur  wheel  which  receives  tho  una  of  the 

axle. 

axle-skein  (ak'sl-okan).  n.  A  band,  strip,  or 
thimble  of  metal  placed  on  a  wooden  axle-arm 
to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing  mpidlr. 

axlo-slocve  (nk'nl-slev).  n.  A  nleeve  placed 
round  a  railroad-enr  axle  in  onler  to  hold  up 
the  ends  should  the  axle  be  broken. 

axlo-tooth  I  ak'td-tdtM,  n.  fE.  dial.,  also  nsatV-, 
uztk;  a/unil-tooth,  earlv  mod.  V..  axel-,  axill- 
tcnith.  <  late  ME.  axflto'thc  (=  Dan.  axet-ianili: 
<  'itrel  (Slietland  uncklc)  «  Iccl.>tx/=  Norw. 
jab**,  jakle  B  Sw.  dial.  Jalkcl,  jab*  =  Dan. 
turf),  a  jaw-tooth,  grinder,  +  foot*. J  A  grind- 
er; a  molar.    [I'rov.  Eng. J 
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axletree 

axletree  Cak'sl-trS),  n.  [<  ME.  axel-tree,  axil- 
Ire,  etc.  (=  Icel.  oxul-tre),  <  axel  +  trtt.  Cf.  ax- 
Irrt. ]  1.  A  bar  or  beam  fixed  crosswise  under 
the  body  of  a  carriage,  having  rounded  axle*  at 
tbe  ends  for  a  pair  of  wheels  to  revolve  on. 

lie  bem  turocthe  ill*  111*  firmament,  right  aa  dutlie  a 
wheel,  dial  turoeth  be  hla  unifr  It', 

*..ai«deM./e<c<LI.«IIIWrll>.p.  1*2. 

St.  An  axis, 
axlo-yoke  (ak'sl-yok),  n.   A  plate  beneath  an 

axle  through  which  the  ends  of  the  saddle-clip 

pass.    It  serves  as  a  washer-plate  for  the  nuts 

upon  the  ends  of  the  saddle-clip, 
axman,  axeman  (aks'man),  «.;  pi. 

men  (-men).  1.  One  who  wields  an  ax; 
ployed  in  chopping ;  a  woodman, 
vere  pui  tna 
fuel  fx  the  Uict>motlvi-*  when  the  road  waa 
V.  S.  Grant,  In  The  Century.  XXXL  ISO. 

Dldior  whoae  weapon  was  an  ax. 


A  rem#«  were  put  h> work  getting  out  timber  fur  bridge 
ami  cutting  fuel  f  x  tbn  lo 

i-omrduted. 

S.  Formerly,  a  so 


We 
of  an] 


got  any  prisoner*  Ik 
xrn  taking  to  flight 
B.  A.  Pmtnan,  Old  Eng.  Ulat. 


DoUiIlj, 


ax-mast«r  (aks'mas'ter).  n 
.with 


A  name  given  in 
It* 


to  a  tree 
genua  is  not  known. 
Axmlnster  carpet.   See  carpet. 
axold  (ak'soid),  a.     [<  hti'xI  +  -oid.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  axit« :  used  in  anatomical  terms, 
chiefly  in  composition:  as.  the  oeeipitn-axoid 
ligament.    See  <ixi«',  3. 
Axolote.  (ak-ao-l.Vtex),  ...    A  Latinised  form 
of  axolotl,  used  as  a  generic  name.    See  fi,  re- 
dan. 

axolotl  (ak'so-lotl),  n.  [Mex.)  A  urodelc  or 
tailed  amphibian  found  in  Mexico,  which  is 

but 


to  retain  its  gills  throughout  life,  breeding  in 
the  larval  Btate.  from  thin  ,-lrciiin»t»iin-  the  ani- 
mal wan  made  the  type  of  a  dlstlnrt  genua,  .Virrdoii. 
ami  »a§  placed  with  /'rteeiw.  Sim,,  etc.,  in  the  family 
I'mtmlttr,  oniter  the  name  of  Sirrdnii  i.varv/nrtHe.  An- 
other spec-tr*  has  hern  named  .VOWon  HthrHitidr*.  I.atf  r 
otiaervatlons,  however,  have  shown  that  the  atololl.  or 
■iredim.  ii  simply  a  pniloirgeil,  aoineUnica  Iwmianenl. 
•tag*  like  that  which  all  the  species  of  aalaliMllxIrtHea 
.■f  the  family  A  >«Mt,AlnmH.r  pass  Ihrnngh.  ami  that  the 
anlntat  la  referable  to  the  genua  AmHtntvmtt.  At, .loll, 
are  common  In  lakes  and  Ivt'.-'lrt  In  Mexico.  HI,.-  the  varl 
out  •iM.olea  of  ,l.n«|,/t-,i.Mi  known  In  the  t  lilted  .stales 
aa  ml  pnpiian.  irafer  ifivw.  etc.  They  hare  tile  appear 
am-e  of  gigantic  ta.lls.le*  alsiul  lo  tiun  Into  fli««.  being 
from  II  I"  II  liohna  long.  with  a  large  compressed  tall,  » 
leg*,  gilt-tufts  on  eai:b  fide  of  the  neck,  aiid  oMiue  flat, 
teneil  head.  They  are  marketable  tit  Vellco,  wllere  tliey 
are  said  to  to  deemed  a  luxury  oa  an  article  of  fr.nl. 

axometer  (ak-eoinVler).  n.  [<  L.  axit  (Or, 
afuv),  axis,  +  mcfrirw  (Or.  pixpor),  measure.] 
An  iiL.it riinii'iit  used  in  adjusting  the  height  of 
the  bridge  of  a  pair  of  sj>ectacles,  to  bring  the 
centers  of  the  lenses  in  line  horizontally  with 
the  centers  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 

axon  (ak'f.ou),  N.;  pi.  ojo»<w(-ez).  KfJr.  ft£vi; 
axis:  see  nr-i.' ' ,  ax ]  In  nnrtf.,  the  body-axis ; 
the  mesal,  longitudinal,  skeletal  axis  of  the 
body,  represented  in  llroMrkiostoma  and  em- 
bryos by  a  meiubranogelatinous  notochord,  and 
in  most  adult  vertebrates  by  the  cartilaginous 
or  osseous  centra  of  the  vertebra-  and  the  base 
of  the  skull.  Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug. 
•2,  188J,  p.  113.    Also  called  axu. 

Axonia  (ak-so'ni-a),  w.  71/.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  aiut; 
axis.  I  Organic  forms,  animal  or  vegetable, 
having  definite  axes:  the  opposite  of  Amixonia. 
The  ,lif,u  air  illvMnl  Inti,  // omirxi/ion,  having  all  am 
ri|iul,  a*  ttuVrii'ii)  anil  |»>lybedntl  form»,  anil  I'rotajo/na, 
having  Duelnaitiath  »Iii«ii  ahk'ti  nlhrr  atesare  arrangi'iL 
Tin  I.U-.r  Hr.  iu«ln  .nl-nu  l..]  iiitoJ».,nuj.,NMiaiiil.Sluu- 
nin.>i..i-    fit  tlK-«  wi.riU. 

axonometry  i,..k-*-.-t.om'e.trit, ,,.  (irreg.  <  Or. 

uiu-r,  axis,  +  uiruor,  measure.]  The  art  of 
making  a  perspective  representation  of  figures 
when  the  coordinates  of  points  in  them  tire 
given.    Also  written  itxinomrtry. 

axonpermoua  (nk-so-sper'mus),  a.  [<  1j.  oji>, 
axis,  +  tir.  eithaa.  seed.]  In  hct.,  an  epithet 
deieriplivo  of  cotupound  fruits  which  have  an 
avili-  plaeerifation.  the  atlnchment  of  the  smnIs 
being  towanl  the  n\ii«. 

axotomoOS  (ak.M.t'6-mus),  a.  [<  U.  axU  (Or. 
aiur),  axis,  +  tir.  rnmie,  <  Tiprrn;  rauelv.  cut.] 
In  mineral.,  clenvable  in  a  direction  |M*rjM-ndic- 
ulitr  to  the  nxii. 
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ax-Biaped  (aks'shipt),  a.  In  hot.,  shaped  like 
an  ax  or  a  hatchet ;  dolabrif  orm. 

ax-rrtone  <  aks'ston),  a.  A  mineral  found  chiefly 
in  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  anil 
used  by  the  natives  for  axes  and  other  cutting 
instruments,  whence  the  name.  Also  called 
nephrite  tod  Jade. 

axtree  (aks'tre),  n.    [Sc.,  also  airtret,  extree,  < 
ME.  ttrfrr,  rj-frr,  axtrro,  <  AS.  'raxtredv,  <  mr, 
E.  ax-,  +  trtfac,  E.  tree,  l>eam.    Cf,  axletrre.] 
An  axlctree.    [Obsolete,  except  in  Scotland.] 
A  large  pyn  In  maner  of  an  cxtrr 

Chaunr,  Aatrolabe,  p.  8. 
Ttiunder  and  earlhi|tutkea  raging,  and  the  nieka 
Tumtillng  from  down  thulr  n-yu  like  tulglity  htocka 
Howl d  from  huge  naiuntalna.  «m  h  a  imlae  they  make, 
Aa  though  In  aunder  heav'na  hitge  aslrt*  hrake. 

brnv\<m,  l-,«n»(ed.  Ilalliwell).  p.  iiv. 

axunge  (ak'sunj^,  «.    [<  ¥.  axunge,  now  axonge, 

<  L.  axungia,  greiuo',  fiit,  wagon-grease,  <  mji's, 
axle,  +  ungrre,  grease:  see  unr/ucaf.l  The  in- 
ternal fat  of  tlie  boilv,  especially  of  pigs  and 
geese;  fat;  lanl. 

axancioOB  (ak-suu'ji-us),  <l.  [<  arungr  +  -iotoi.] 
Lard-like  ;  fat :  greasy.    Sir  T.  Brtiiene. 

axritcht,  axrrortt,  »■   Same  aa  axfitch. 

ay1, aye1  (a),  «rfr.  [<  ME.  an,  aye,  ai,  ei  (in 
Ormulum  a^"),  prop,  a  northern  form  (<  Icel.  <  i, 
ry),  the  native  form  being  ME.  00,  o,  earlier  a, 
\  AS.  d  (orig.  *air,  Willi  added  adv.  formative 
drr«,  «KO)  =  OS.  mi,  »o  (/»o  =  OKries.  a-,  e-  (in 
comp.),  —  OHO.  io,  »V>,  Milli,  ie.jt,  G.  k  =  Icel. 
ri,  eg  (as  above)  =  tioth.  aiVslir.  Art,  Ionic  oi'i, 
poet,  or  dial,  ai/c,  aiii-,  o/r,  uir,  ai,  aiv,  aiiy,  ai, 
all,  ahv,  uiv,  r;t,  orig.  a'tfu,  ever,  always,  prop, 
ace.  (in  Or.  locative)  of  a  noun,  AS.  «\  tiir  l  orig. 
*(iir),  existence,  law,  marriage,  —  OS.  io,  law.  = 
OKries.  <i,  e.  fire,  eira,  law.  =0110.  earn.  MHO. 
eire,  <f,  eternity,  law,  marriage,  --  (].  eke,  mar- 
riage, =  troth,  (tiirit,  an  age,  a  long  period,  eter- 
nity, =  L.  <rr«M.  Oli.  itcroia  (whence  ult.  E.  «or, 
cfcrnof,  q.  v.) ;  cf.  Or.  wur,  'alfur  (with  nnorig. 
formative  v),  an  age,  an  eon  (see  eon);  orig. 
appar.  a  going,  a  counw-,  with  formativo  -ra, 

<  'i,  Hkt.  1,  Or.  i-rmi  =  L.  i-re,  go:  seo  iter 
and  rfii.  This  adv.  was  much  used  as  a  general- 
izing prefix  (somewhat  like  the  related  nufflx 
crcr  in  tr/i<«rrcr.  vhaterrr,  etc.),  and.  fused  with 
r;r-,  exists  unrecogni/.i-d  in  each,  either.  With 
the  negative  it  exists  in  nnyand  »ol,  which  are 
related  to  each  other  as  the  simple  at)  and 
(obe.)  o.  The  s|»'lling  oy,  like  nay,  is  histor- 
ically and  analogically  the  proper  one.]  1. 
Ever;  always;  for  ever;  continually;  for  an 
indefinite  time.  [Now  only  poetical  and  North. 
E.  dial.] 

Care  f.ir  tho  (Vinartenor,  A  ken.-  It  «i  elene. 
Tht  A  IIC  ufAnrlolU  i  t  E,  T.  s..  extra  aer.,  VIII.  I.  K.\ 
thU  pernletiMu  Iwiit 
Stand  nye  ao:nn»ed  in  tbe  aalrndar! 

.Saol,,  Xlai  l^th,  Iv.  1. 

2f.  Ever:  indefinitely,  after  1/. 

Heboid  the  man  :  and  tell  nie.  Britomart, 
1/«H  more  giHsjly  ■  n  aluir  thnl  illdrt  aeeT 

SpthArr,  K.  I)  ,  III.  111.  82. 
vrr-  f*iinetlniet  stmigthvm-d  by  tvilnblnatlon 


Fur  ay,  •  ' 

—/ureter  ai 

The  fin 
Anil  tlm 


partment  of 


n.    [<  ax1  +  «<(»/.]    Same  as  axfiteh.  ex. 


ay^,  ».  See  dyr-> 
ay^t ,  «.    See  i  j 1 . 

(a),  w.  A  sparkling  wine  taking  Its 
from  the  town  of  Ay  in  the  dep 
Marne,  Franee.  See  e.hamjiaiine. 
ay".  [  :  1 )  <  ME.  ov.  ai,  <•.».  ri, etc.,  <  AS.  ,r,,, 
111,  tfjj,  <;/,  etc. ;  (-1  of  other  origin:  see  under 
01.]  A  common  English  digraph  (pron.  u). 
formerly  inferchutigi-atile  in  ukisI  instances 
with  ai,  but  now  the  regular  form  when  final, 
occurring  mediallv  onlv  In  certain  positions. 
Hl.t,.fl<-»ll>  It  r.  |.T.,~.o(»,(liIli  »,.el«  ■(  Anglo  -iitm.  ori 
gin,  ,1  f.rior  *•  with  an  :,l,*orlie.t  L;i;tT nrrj.  u>i  ji.  tt.tt  v I . 
filM  oirt.vl .  erifl.  rfiliil  it*.;  r.'i  in  u,,rdiiif  Sran-llilitliaji , 
lloholllir,  Ijltio,  or  I'tln'r  onglli.  vnrli.Hn  ihtihlhotigs,  111, 

ri,  etc.,  aa  m  uyl,  >ia^,  rayi,  ruy^',  ma**,  cu.    In  retiut 


ayen 

worda  It  is  tht  ordinary  representative  of  tha  sound  4 
when  final.    See  farther  under  ai. 

ayah  ( &y'*),  a.  [Anglo-Iud.,  <  Hind.,  etc.,  aya, 
ayd,  <  Pg~  aia  (^  Sp.  nyfl  a<  It.  aja),  nurse,  gov- 
erness, fem.  of  oio  (=  Sp.  ayo  =  It.  ajo),  tutor; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
native  waiting-woman  or  laily's-maid;  a  nurse, 
ayapana  (a-vA-pH'n&),  11.  TBrax.]  The  native 
name  of  IKunatorium  tripliHtrre,  a  Brazilian 
plant,  natural  order  ('ompositir,  at  ono  time  be- 
lieved to  be  a  panacea.  It  U  still  emiaidered 
to  have  some  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
ayaya,  a.  Seo  nioio. 
aye1  (a),  nrfr.  Sec  o*yt. 
aye-  (a),  interj.  8es>  <iya. 
aye:',  ay3  (*i  or  I),  ode.  or  inter).  [Formerlv  also 
ai,  ey,  but  at  its  first  appearance,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan perio<l.  invariably  printed  /  (often  asso- 
ciated in  puns  with  the  pronoun  J).  Earlier 
history  unknown;  possibly  orig.  a  dial,  form 
of  (iy,  ever,  always,  wont  down  to  a  mere  parti- 
cle of  absent.  Hardly,  as  commonly  supposed, 
a  corruption  of  yea.  The  spelling* nye  is  pre- 
ferred, aa  making  a  distinction  like  that  in  eye 
from  words  in  -fly,  -ry  with  Hie  reg.  pron.  a,  as  in 
bay,  hry,  gray,  grey,  etc.]  1.  Yes:  yea:  a  word 
expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer  to 
a  ipiestion :  opposed  to  no.  it  |«  rotiimon  In  dut- 
I11  lal  and  nantlral  language,  and  U  the  regular  word  inved 
In  voting  "yra"  In  Oiiigreaa.  the  Hou»e  of  Commnna.  and 
ether  tcgblstlw  I"nU,w,  Iii  I'niitTVM  the  nfllcinl  l-  nila, 
as  In  the  tVimUtutlon,  are  uot  unit  t*ny : 

i  nv  and  wo  are  preferred  in  making  re«pon»«-*. 

"/:  indii 
_u 

further  or  .stronger  stateineut 

What '  am  I  not  yotrr  king! 
If  «y.  thi'O  am  I  m-t  to  Is  otiey  .IT 

/ieau.aiid  >'!,,  Phllutcr.  Iv,  S. 
The  champion*,  ny,  and  .  1.  iiij.lan  loo,  of  claaak-al 
learning.  ^ri,ry,  S|ieeeh,  t'amtiiiil£e,  Ang.  XI,  lS'jrt. 

3.  Indeed :  suggesting  slight  surprise,  interro- 
gation, anger,  or  reproach,  or  simple  atten- 
tion, according  to  the  mode  of  pronunciation. 
—Ay*,  aye,  miut. :  (•!>  The  phra«e  by  nhitrh  L-oniiweht'n- 
aUni  of  onooler  ta  etpirsu-don  ls«nl  »hlj\  (iVJ  ^nanawer 

to  a  lentrr  n  hail  or  to  H  ualL 

aye3,  ay3  (iii  or  I),  11.  [<  oyr,  odr.  or  tsfcrj'.]  An 
affirmative  answer  or  vote  in  deliberative  bod- 
ies— The  ay**  and  noes,  the  yeas  and  naya.  (a)  The 
attlrmatlve  anil  negative  vote*,  lb)  Thiave  who  ao  vote. 
Hence  — The  ayea  have  It,  in  delilsmlive  Isxliea.  the 
phrase  eiiildovi-il  by  the  pn-sldlug  erHeer  In  declaring 
tliat  the  auirniatlvc  vot«  ire  tn  a  niaj<irlty. 

Another  was  the  late  Stwaker  Trevor,  who  ha*t.  rovtu  the 
chair,  put  thiMincstlon,  uhetber  bir  water  wa*uot  a  roa;ue, 
and  had  been  forced  to  pronounce  that       J*l  'J.*a<'  ''-|[L 

ayeM,  a-  SeecyJ. 

aye-aye  (l'i).  a.    [<  F.  ayr^tye,  <  Malagasy  aiay, 

alsiidial.  ahoy,  haihay,  ]irob'.  of  imlLative'origfu 
(cf.  ai  and  ai-ai).  Reduplication  is  characteris- 
tic of  imitative  names,  particularly  in  native 
languages.]    A  name  of  a  remarkable  lemuriue 


2.  YeB;  yea;  eveu  so;  truly:  indicating  as 
sent  to  what  has  been  said,  and  introducing  t 


I.  though  maile  In  lime,  Mirvlvea  /or  ap; 
,ngb  It  nath  liegiiming,  mo  no  end, 

St  J.  /Urirt,  lmniortat  i>f  Soul,  rtlt. 

ay2  (a),  interj.  [  Also  air,  eii/h  (anil,  in  this  use, 
'«),  <  ME.  ry.  ei ;  a  men'  interj. ,  of  no  definite 
history,  but  it  may  tse  regarded,  formally,  as  a 
variant  of  ME.  a.  E.  ah.  oh.  In  the  poetical 
ay  me,  prob.  in  imitation  of  OF.  aymi,  Sp.  oy 
ite  mi.  It.  n/iiOTf  ;  cf.  F.  nhi,  ai,  Sp.  ay.  It.  ahi, 
ah:  sei>  ah,  n,  oh,  and  cf.  <7i.]  Ah!  t)!  oh! 
an  exclamation  expressing  surprise,  interest, 
regret,  etc.,  according  to  the  manner  of  utter- 
ance. [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch. 1  -  Ay  me  I  ah 
me!  an  eaprvwloa  of  tvstrvt  ..r  aorrviw.  ;Pi«'tiiaLl 
A^  w  .'  tliat  thankes  so  11,1,,  Ii  »houM  fall.-  of  tnri  d, 

VirgUaUnat,  Law 

ay3,  adv.  or  in lerj.    See  ayr3. 


qua«lruped  of  Madagascar,  of  the  suborder  Pra- 
/amier,  family  liavbrnloniidiT  (or  f'siromyiaVr), 
the  Pauhrntaniit  (or  Cniroiwym)  madagtuteari- 
t>\*i*,  which  combines  a  rodent-like  dentition 
with  the  general  characters  of  the  lemurs. 
It  waa  oninnntly  n-h-rrnl  to  the  liittmlia,  and  wa*  ile 
acrllied  av  a  ntscies  o|  .srnirsir.  or  njulrrel.  It  b  a  small 
K|iilm  I  like  unlmal  I",  far  a>  its  long  Ixialiy  tall,  gitieral 
roiingnrntlon.  ami  nil*  .real  halilU  may  warrant  tbe  < 


tiarlMiulL  alth  large  thin  tarsols-nliig  forwanl.  great  eyea 
looking  forward,  a  very  tstnhar  phyhlogootny.  and  an 
att.  i,iut.  l  ml.lille  tins:,  r.  ml.kh  teenia  at  if  withered, 
the  tbunil.  L.  not  appoulilc,  In  whh*  rearss  t  It  la  unlike 
the  Inner  .liirtl  of  tbe  ti.it.  the  animal  »  nocturnal,  arbo- 
real, ami  peculiar  to  Xlailacasrar.  I  la  ecotiiMny  l>  null 
iuiiierfr-i  tlv  known.  Tin.  no  •nlnglcw  nanwi  itfe^iae  was 
in  \<*rl  or  1n«  madra  liarlsitoiia  geiierte  name  hy  laee. 
1-  de.  The  genua  ii  uaiully  railed  liy  Ihr  name  CAiromga. 
given  by  Civl.r  In  ,!■«■•  but  i,  al«Ustal«l  I.)  /Mil- 
Ltnt.mia,  applle.l  by  Kti.-mie  lieotln.y  St.  Hllalre  In  K9a 

see  /iillioei|.',.«ML 

ayeint,  adr.  and  )irqi.    An  old  fo/m  of 
ayelt,  a.    Sec  oy/r. 
ayelp  fa-yelp' ).  y>rr;>.  ,ihr.  as  orfr.  [<  a3  +  yelp.] 
On.lhe  velji;  \elping.  Hrmrnintj. 
ayenf,  aifr.  atil  prep.    An  old  form  of  again. 
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ayenbite 

abltot,  n.    [HE.,  <  auen,  again,  +  bile  (a 
illation  of  LL.  renter***,  remorse) :  tee  opals 
ana  fcito.]  Kemorse.  [The  "AyroMie  of  inwyf 

(Rerooreo  at  CootdtBe*)  la  the  title  uf  a  well-known  old 
Eru'^Uh  n;lUt-:m*  work  iLlapted  from  the  French.] 

ayenee  (a-ye-n©'),  »•  [E-  IntL]  Angili-wood 
(which 

ayenst,  ayenstt,  prep.  Obsolete  forme  of 
against. 

ayenwardt,  tuh.  An  obsolete  form  of  again- 
Kard, 

ayenyeftet,  n.  [ME.,  <  awn,  again,  back,  + 
ye/le,  gift:  see  again  and  jrt/r.]  A  recompense . 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt. 

ay-green,  aye-green  (V^ran),  it.  [<  ayi  + 
green.  Ct.  evergreen  ana  scwptivuent]  The 
nousclook,  Sempernevm  teeknttm. 

aygulet*,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  aglet. 

aylet.  ayelt,  it.  [<  ME.  aiel,  ayel,  <  AF.  ogle, 
OF.  owl,  ato/,  F.  airw<  as  Pr.  oriel  ■*  Sp.  abut- 
to  =  It.  arofo,  <  LL.  'avioltu,  dun.  of  ofi'm,  for 
L.  at'u*,  grandfather.)  A  grandfather.  See 
betayle. 

1  am  thin  ajW,  reedy  at  thy  will*. 

CAawvr,  Knight*  Tale,  L  ISIS. 

aylet  (a'let),  ».  [Ct.  ailette.  ]   In  »«r.,  a  bird 

represented  aa  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gules. 

Abo  known  as  tho  iea-e<eallow  and  aa  the 

Cornith  chough. 
aymantf,  aymontt, «.    [<  OF.  aumant,  atmant 

=  Pr.  'iyman,  a&man,  adiman,  \  ML.  'ac/imae 

t;  a  diamond. 

',  i»fcrf.    See  ay  sic  /  under  ajf2. 

A^^a^lltTcJi^SlSi.''0"* 

yidtchrr,  Boeduo*,  L  1. 

aymeraf,  ».  pf.  Obsolete  form  of  embert. 
aymontt,  ».    See  aymant.  , 
ayni-WOOd  (Tni-wud),  «.   The  timber  of  the 

Terminalia  tomentota,  a  combretaccous  tree  of 

southern  India. 


lyont  (a-yonf),  prep.  [Be.,  =  E.  beyond, 
pre  til  a-  instead  of  V :  see  teyoiirf.]  Be; 


Some  wee  abort  hour  eyent  the  tw*l. 

£wrnj,  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 


[Sc.,  also  air,  <  Icel.  eyrr,  mod 
elly  bank  of  a  river,  a  small  tongue 


a^,,(Sgrave 

o'f  land  running  into  tho  sea  (=  Sw.  or  =  Dun 
ore.  seen  in  place-names,  aa  in  ElMnore,  Dan. 
Uelsingor,  Icel.  aa  if  '  Ileleingja-cyrr),  <  omit, 
clay,  mud,  =  Norw.  our  =  AS.  edr,  earth, 
ground,  used  also  as  the  uanio  of  the  runie 
character  for  ed.]  An  open  sea-beach ;  a 
sand-bank.    Also  spelled  air.  [Scotch.] 

avrint  (ar'itnt),  a.  [Also  tyrant,  a  ppr.  form,  < 
ME.  'aire,  eyre,  etc..  aery :  see  aeryS  and  -anti.] 
In  Aer.,  seated  on  its  neat  or  aery :  said  of  a 
bird  of  prey  when  thus  represented  ae  a  bearing. 

Ayr  stone.  See*to»«- 

aynntajniento  ut-y8n'taV-mi-en't6),  «.  [Sp.,  < 
l&8p.  ayuntar,  <  ML.  "aa^unctare,  <  ad,  to,  + 
'Junetare  (>  8p.  junior,  join),  <  L.  hatgert,  pp. 
junetta,  join:  see  join.  Ct.  junta.)  In  Spain 
and  Spanish  America,  a  cor] "oration  or  body  of 
nuiK'ist rates  in  a  city  or  town ;  a  town  council, 
usually  composed  of  alcaldes,  regidora,  and 
other  municipal  officer*. 

ay-wordt  (n'werd),  n.  (A  form,  anpar.  an  error, 
appearing  in  some  editions  of  Hhakapere,  spe- 
cifically in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  ii.  3,  where  others 
give  naytcord,  q.  v.]   A  oyword. 

ax.  In  her.,  an  abbreviation  of  azure, 

azale  (*-x4T),  n.  [Appar.  (.  a&deg..  Ct.  asalein.] 
A  coloring  matter  obtained  by  extracting 
' '  madder-flowers  "  with  wood-naphtha  at  a  boil- 
mp  tcmpK-nkturo.   It  is  no  longer  used. 

Azalea  (a-aa'lM),  it.  [NL.,  <  Ur.  ofa?inf,  dry 
(in  allusion  to  the  dry  habitat  of  the  plant),  < 
dC«v,  dry  up,  parch.]  1.  A  Renos  of  erica- 
ceo  as  plants,  now  referred  to  uhwlodentlron.'— 
2.  [I.  «.]  A  plant  or  flower  belonging  to  this 
genua.  See  Ksododfndron. — 3.  [I.e.]  A  name 
of  a  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Loiecteuria, 
the  Alpino  azalea,  L.  procumbent. 

azaleia  (a-nA'l^-in),  n.  [<  azalea  +  -»»a.]  Same 
we  roeamline. 

azan  iii-aan'),  a.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan  conn- 
tries,  the  call  to  public  prayers,  proclaimed  by 
tho  crior  from  the  minaret  of  tho  mosque. 

When  their  crier,  a  small  vtzci 
Aian,  wo  received  it  with  a  about 
butily  injiiclinu;  up  their  wempjn  . 
tanllyol  ioanyr<lon>.    A  V.  llvrtw,  Kl  Vnllnah,  p.  l-<o. 

azarin  (az'a-rin),  n.  A  coal-tar  color  of  the 
azo-trroup  used  in  dyeing,  it  u  applied  only  to  cot- 
ton,  JLdb/lairly  faat  tollglil.   It  la  a  ounpuwd  o(  uph- 


fa.xrl  tnon.  began  tbe 
I  duriBiaru  ajxl  some, 
iffvnd  him  hii  oppur- 
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thnl4XO-dlelllor-phrniklandlui!inoniiim  blitiliihttfl.  Itdret 
a  brilliant  re.1  incUnbiic  Uj  crlinauct 

azarols  (az'a-rOl),  n.  [Also  aserole ;  <  F.  asa- 
role,  aterole  =  It.  aeeeruolo  —  Sp.  aeeroh,  aearolo 
=  Pg.  asarola  (NL.  atarolut),  <  Ar.  atsu'rur,  < 
at,  toe,  +  eu'rur,  azarole.]  The  Neapolitan 
medlar,  a  species  of  thorn,  Crataegus  Azarolwt, 
which  beans  a  rather  large,  pleasant  fruit. 

azodarach  (a-zed'a-rak),  n.  [<  F.  azMarac  = 
Bp,  acedaraque,  prob.  through  Ar.,  K,  Pers.  dead 
dtrakht,  lit  free  (noble)  tree:  djad,  free;  di- 
rakht,  tree.]  1.  An  ornamental  East  Indian 
tree,  Metia  Azeiiarach,  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  and  America,  and  ahjo  known  ag  bead- 
tree,  pride  of  India,  etc.  See  Metia. — 9.  A 
drug,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
azedarach.  It  is  an  emetic  and  a 
and  is  used  aa  a  vermifuge. 

azlam  (az'iam),  n.  [Kusa.  atyamtf.]  A  full 
long  outside  garment,  without  plaits,  made  of 
a  coarse  gray  cloth;  at  Astrakhan,  a  sheep- 
skin eoat  covered  with  cloth.  [Kusaian.] 

azimuth  (ax'i-muth),n.  [<ME.<uymutA,  a-Hmitt, 
<  OF.  azimut  =  Hp.  azimut  s  Pg.  azimuth  —  It.  as- 
zimutto,  <  Ar.  ae-snmit,  <  at,  the,  +  lumut.  pi.  of 
tamt,  way  or  pat  b,  point  or  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
From  the  &ame  word  is  derived  zenith,  q.  v.]  In 
attrrm. ,  an  arc  of  tho  horizon  intercepted  be- 
tween the  meridian  of  a  place  and  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  the  center  of  a  celestial 
object.  The  azimuth  and  altitude  of  a  star  give 
its  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  sky. 
— Altitude  and 
azimuth  circle. 
See  einU. —  Azi- 
muth compass, 
a  edmpaaa  placed 
Id  aume  coorenJeDt 
I*rl  vt  a  ahip  on  tbe 
mlibblp  Use,  and 
provided  with  vanca, 
ftcrewa,  and  other 
ippuratna  for  ob- 
•errloB  the  healings 
ol  beavenljr  and  ler. 
mtrlal  oufecta.— 
Azimuth  dial,  a 
dial  whme  atyle  or 
irnunwii  la  at  riglit 
angloa  to  the  plane  o(  tbe  horiaon.  The  ahadow  mar  la 
the  iun'i  axliuuth.— Azimuth  or  vertical  circle*,  cr-n 
circle*  Intenectliig  ano  another  In  the  aenlth  aud  nadir, 
tail  cutting  the  liorizan  at  right  englea.— Magnetic  ail- 
muth,  an  arc  of  the  borltim  Intercepted  between  the 
adBiuth  or  eortlcal  Hrclc  pa*alntf  Uirvugb  the  center  ot 
an/  heavenly  body  and  the  magnetic  meridian.  Thli  la 
found  by  otaervtiur  tbe  object  with  an  azimuth  coonpaaa. 

azimnthal  (az'i-mnth-al),  a.  [<  azimuth  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  azimuth;  used  in  taking  azi- 
muths. 

azimuthally  (az'i-muth-al-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  azimuth ;  in  the  direction  of  tho  azi- 
muth. 

Turning  aiimuthully  to  either  direction. 

.VaTurr.  XXX.  MS. 

ftzo*.  A  curt  form  of  azote  In  compounds.— 
Azo-compound,  a  coennound  Interwcdiate  between  a 
nitro.  and  an  ancido-eompoand,  niade  Irani  the  fonner 
by  partial  reduclktn,  or  front  the  latter  by  partial  oxida- 
tion: aa,  «jD6nufn/,  CaHi  —  >'  <=  K  — r«Ha-— Alo-dyea, 
a  well-deflxied  irrunp  of  the  coal-tar  colore,  all  contaUilog 
the  diatomic  group  —  N  -  N  — .  bound  on  either  aide  to 
a  benaooe  radical.  They  may  be  prepnred  by  reduction  of 
tbe  nltro-cnmpunoda  In  alkaline  aolutlona  or  by  acting  wi 
diazo-catnpuauda  with  plicnola  or  amine*  of  the  ernnintU' 
aeriea.  Simple  aai>-coutpuujida  are  fur  the  moat  part 
brightly  colored  bodta ;  but  they  are  not  coloring  mat- 
ten,  alnce  they  do  not  porno**  the  property  of  oomhlfilng 
with  either  ncItU  or  bears,  the  aao-djf*  are  the  amid  a- 
or  hydruitl-derivativra  o(  almple  aio-compoanda,  and  are 
db)Ung«il<be<l  a*  aml-luiuo  and  ozyaiu-dyea.  In  dyeing, 
the  aroldiHuo  djee  can  iHtticr  be  uaed  a*  luch  or  10  the 
form  of  their  nulphonlc  add*,  while  the  oiyazo^ye* 
nearly  alway*  contain  anlplio  gnnip*. 

azobenzono  (az-rp-ben'zen),  n.  [<  cttw(<c)  + 
ors-sene.  1  A  crystalline  sub«tance,  (CflH8)aN'2, 
obtained  by  tho  action  of  reducing  agents  upon 
nitrobenzene.  Also  called  asiibenzvl  and  0.-0- 
benzide. 

azobenzol  (az-6-ben'zol),  n.  [<aw(te)  +  ben- 
zol.)   Same  as  azobenzene. 

azo-blue  (az'«»-blo),  n.  A  coal-tar  color  used  for 
dyeing  cotton,  ami  fast  to  soup  and  acids,  it  t* 
a  dark-blue  powdrr  O'luWr  In  water,  and  la  hmned  by  the 
action  of  tetrara-dltvlyl  i^hloiiil  im  beta  aaphtlMt-aulpho- 
nate  of  potaah. 

azodiphenyl  (az'o-di-fen'il),  n.   Same  as  Cou- 

pier't  blue  (which  see,  under  blue). 
azo-erythrin  (uz'v-e-rith'rin),  n.    [<  azo(,te)  + 

rrytAnn.]    A  coloring  principle  obtained  from 

the  archil  of  commerce. 

azofraB  (Sp.  pron.  U-tho'ga),  n.    [Sp.,  a  Pg. 
azouguc,  quicksilver,  <  Sp.  Ar.  azaouga,  <  Ar. 
tizzdug,  <  at,  the,  +  zdug,  <  Pers. 
silver.    Cf.  a#»o«rae.] 


azotlzed 

All  the  different  kinds  of  illeer  are  called  |ln  Mexico) 
axepuer,  or  qulckitlven.       Set.  Amer.  (X.  S,),  LVI.  MO. 

•vsoic  (a-zo'ik),  a.  f<  Or.  4<*»oc,  lifeless,  <  d- 
priv.  +  Ufe.  <  (i/tr,  Cijv,  live.]  Oeatitute 
of  organic  life :  in  geoL,  applied  to  rocks  which 
are  destitute  of  any  fossil  remains  or  other 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  life  at  the  period 
of  their  deposition.  Tbe  "  azoic  ayitem  "  or  anir*  of 
FuMer  and  Wldtne)  inrlndea  the  atruttflod  rocka,  togeUier 
with  the  aaaocUted  unalratlned  ar  maaxlre  ooca,  which 
underlie  ancnaitormabiy,  or  are  otherwiae  ahown  to  be 
older  than,  the  Poled  am  aandatone,  or  the  lowest  1 
of  rock*  wbirh  h*a  up  to  the  preaeut  tin 
contain  trace*  of  a  former  organic  Ufe. 

The  dredge  waa  sent  down  at  each  iQccearlre  at) 
but  with  very  poor  rend*. ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  waa  driven 
lustoe  U 


to  the  conctuaioo  that  the  bottom  of  tile  Medltern 
depth*  beyond  a  tew  hundred  fathom*  I*  nearly  azoic 

Sir  C.  IT.  TAemaen,  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  194 


The  enormously  thick  awfe  alaty  and  otliar  rocka,  which 
coiutftute  the  Unrentlan  and  Cambrian  fornutloni,  may 
be  to  a  gre.le«^m  ibc-  n,tum,..n.hn«-d  product*  otVora- 
mlqUeral  lifo.  liujiey.  A:,**.  Invert.,  p.  Sz. 


asolitmin  (az-6-lit'min\ 


.  Invert.,  p.  i 
minX  11.    [<      f«)  +  li.mus 
+  -»»«.]   A  deep  blood-red  coloring  iuatt«r  ob- 
tained from  litmus. 

azonlc  (a-xon'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  Havoc,  confined  to 
no  zone  or  region,  <  0-  priv.  +  (wv$,  a  zone.] 
Not  confined  to  any  particular  zone  or  region ; 
not  local.  Jimcrton. 

azoospermatlam  (a-z6-^-sp6r'ma-tizm),  n.  K 
Gr.  Asuof,  lifeless  (see  cuw),  +  o-it<^io(t-),  seed, 
+  -ism.)   Same  aa  orotwrjcrwia. 

azoospermia  (a-zo-6-aper'mi-*),  ».  [NL. :  see 
azod*permati»m.~\  In  pathoL,  loss  or  diminution 
of  vitality  of  tho  spermatozoa,  or  their  absence 
from  the  semen. 

azor  (a'zor),  n.  A  kind  of  beaver  cloth,  made 
in  Styria,  Austria. 

Azorl.in  (ft-zd'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Sp.  Azoree 
Pg.  Acorn,  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
hawks  or  buzzards  there,  <  Sp.  azor,  Pg.  aeor, 
a  hawk:  see  J*tur  and  intsfn'rw/er.]  I.  a.  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  Azores,  or  to  their 
inhabitants. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Azores, 
a  group  of  islands  idtuatrd  in  the  Atluntic  ocean 
about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal,  to  which 
country  they  belong. 

azorite  (az'o-rit),  n.  A  mineral  crystallizing 
in  tetragonal  crystals,  found  in  a  granitic  rock 
in  the  Azores.  Its  chemical  nature  is  doubtful ; 
it  may  be  identical  with  zireon. 

azotatat  (az'o-tat),  1..  f<  azot-ie  +  -«fe».]  A 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric  or 
azotic  acid  with  a  base ;  nitrate. 

azota  (az'ot),  n.    [=  F.  azote,  <  NL.  azotum,  < 
Gr.  a-  priv.  +  *fur«»r,  assumed  verbal  adj.  of  - 
(ixtr,  var.  of  fortr,  f  ji',  live.  ]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  nitrogen,  because  it  is  unfit  for  respi- 
ration. 

lAvuialer  auomled  the  propriety  of  giving  to  this  foul 
I  of  air  [air  h.bbed  of  it*  oxyimi]  lie  name  ot  Azote. 


...  a  1 
haabeeu 


retalna  In  rrantw.  but  which 
by  the  term  .Vi/repen. 
Buiiey,  Phyatog..  p.  T3. 

azoted  (az'v-ted),  a.  [<  azote  +  -crfi.]  Nitro- 
genized. 

A*  animal*  are  fed  on  animal  diet  or  on  a&ted  aub- 
stencc*.  dcertn,  Mod.  Diet.  (6th  e<L),  II.  lost. 

Uotht  (az'otb),  a.  [Also  a.-ot  and  azook  ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Ar,  original  of  azogue,  q.  v.]  1. 
In  alehemv.  mercury,  as  the  assumed  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  metals. — 2.  Tho  universal  specific 
or  panacea  of  Paracelsus. 

azotic  (a-zot'ik),  a.  [<  azote  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  azote;  fatal  to  animal  life—  Azotic  acid. 
Same  aa  nitric  acid.  Sec  nitric-  Azotic  gas,  nitrogen, 
or  nitrogen  gaa. 

azotide  1  **'o-tid  OT  -tM>,  it.  [<  azote  +  nrfc*.] 
An  azottzed  body.    See  asotized. 

axotln  (az'^-tin),  n.  (<  twote  +  -»■«.]  An  ex- 
plosive compound  consisting  of  15.23  parts  of 
carbon,  11.43  of  sulphur,  OBMot  saltpeter,  and 
4.29  of  petroleum. 

azotisc,  azotised.   See  orofi.-c,  azotized. 
azotito  (az'<>.tlt),  n.    (<  azote  +  -ifcV.l   A  salt 

formed  by  a  combination  of  nitrous  acid  with  a 

base :  synonymous  with  nitrite. 
azotize  (az'o-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  azottzed, 

ppr.  azvtizitig.     K  azote  +  -4.-e.J  To  nitro- 

^enize.    Aluo  spelled  azotue. 
azotized  (az'o-tizd),  p.  a.    Imbued  with  azote 

or  nitrogen.    Also  spellod  azoti&cd. 
It  hue  ln-cn  maintained,  on  tlw  t■a^l^  of  carefully -mn- 

diKicii  riprrtmruta.  .  .  .  that  the  amount  of  »irk  done 

by  an  animal  may  be  irreater  than  can  lie  arciHWted  for  by 

the  ultimate  ni«UUH>rpl>oaia  ot  the  avtiztd  cunttltuenU 

ni  It*  JimmI. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Oorr.  and  i'.wiwtt.  of  Korces,  p.  1SI. 
urganU:  campoundi  which  oxitain  nitrogen  are  Ire- 
ouently  termed  azatieed  subataoire*. 

W.  A.  Miller.  Hem  of  Chem.,  |  J» 
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azotometer 

azotometor  (at-6-tom'e-t*r),  a.  [<  azote  +  Gr. 
ftr-,m;  iin  a*ore.J    Same  a*  nitrometer. 

aloUur  •  concentrated  solulioo  of  po- 
bort  the  nitrogen  was  measured. 
A,ner.  J<mr.  Set,  3d  K..,  XXI.  67. 

azotOTU(a-z6'tus),n.  f <  azote  +  -out.']  Nitrons: 
an,  (irolous  (=  nitrous)  acid. 

azoturta  (az-o-tu'ri-&),  n.  [NL.,  <  azote  +  L. 
ar-ina,  urine:' see  urn.]  In pathot.,  a  condition 
in  which  then*  is  an  excess  of  urea  excreted. 

Azracl.  Azrail  (az'ra-el,  -H). «.  [Heh.  Azrael, 
lit.  help  of  God.]  lii  Hahammfdauitn,  the  an- 
gel of  death,  whose  function  it  is  to  separate 
men's  Boula  from  their  bodies. 

The  aetond  tnirnpct  blast  will  be  that  of  "  Evteimbla- 
tlon.'  at  the  sound  <■(  which  the  lives  of  all  itntam  .  .  . 
will  Ilk  iui  Instant  tie  ivtlngulsbial.  thr  Uai  to  ill*  being 
Amu!,  the  sage  I  of  death.    Helif/ieme  ci/  to*  B'orW,  p.  SOS. 

Aztec  az'tok),  n.  and  a.  [<  /l.-trcvi,  the  native 
name.  Cf.  Aztlan,  tho  legendary  but  unknown 
region  from  which  the  Aztecs  came ;  said  to  be 
<  astatt,  heron,  +  llan  or  titla*,  place.]  1,  n. 
A  member  of  one  of  tlie  leading  aboriginat 
tribes  of  Mexico,  which  was  dominant  on  I  ho 
central  table-land  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  under  Cortes  in  1510. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbo  Aztecs. 

Ul  (ax'tek-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
9;  Aztec. 

Hpccliucns  of  Axteean  ahortcllial  workmanship. 

Scieiw.  VHI.  vdS. 
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3.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  several  sky- 
colored  or  blue  pigment*,  but  now  used  for 
cobalt  blue  (which  Bee,  under  blue),  it  iw  bcui> 

applied  to — (a)  that  laadc  fn»m  lapla  laiuli,  called  genu- 
ine ultramarine ;  (e)  that  mailt*  by  fusing  glass  with  osid 
of  cobalt,  and  reducing  this  to  a  powder:  lit  grain*  the 
ito  of  sand,  this  l»  called  smalt ;  (<■)  an  artificially  pre- 
pared carbonate  of  copper. 

4.  The  sky,  or  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

i>n  benrcus  amn.  Milton,  V.  L,  1.  nr. 

6.  In  her.j  tho  tincture  blue,  which  in  uncol- 
ored  drawings  or  engravings  is 
represented  by  shading  in  hnri- 
itontal  lines.  Often  abbreviated 
to  az. 

XL  a.  Resembling  the  clear 
blue  color  of  the  sky ;  sky-blue. 

Aiure  Una.    St*  w«*.— Azure 
copper  ore.  See  fun".  1. 
azure  (axh'ur  or  a'zhnr),  r>.  t.; 
jiret.  and  pp.  azur&d,y\>r.  azur- 
tug.    [{  azure,  a.]    To  color  blue. 
v>'hoazur'd  the  armament?  Gentleman  Inetruded, p. JM. 


azzy 

but  produced  partbenoge- 
1  repi 


Ami*  i  heuudle 
bntliue.,. 


[<  ML.  azuri- 
Lt  «•  Azure. 


azulejo  (Sp.  pron.  a-tl 
blue:  see  azure,]  An 


tho-la'ho), «. 


p.,  <  azul, 


iah  manufacture,  paintod  und  enameled  In  rich 
colors,  especially  one  haviug  a  metallic  luster. 

ITtiLs  iue  ot  the  word,  which  l«  general  among  Rnglbbcol. 
kicbirs  anil  writer*  101  decoration,  la  apparently  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  word  lu  the  original  Apanish 
rueaua  a  Ilk-  of  an;  kiwi.] 
azulene  (az'u-len),  it.  f<  8p.  Pg.  azul,  blue, 
azure.  +  -rue.)  A  vegetable  principle  which 
imtNirts  a  blue  color  to  many  of  the  volatile  oiU. 
It  1>  a  volatile  Mould,  with  an  Inieiiacly  blur  «at«ir.  The 
(omnula  (  MH^,0  haa  Ihwh  gH "-n  t<>  it.  AUo  nailed  «ru 
iiin. 

azulin  (az'ik-UiO,  ».  [<  Sp.  Pg.  azul  bin*, 
azure,  +  -iti'i.]  A  coal-tar  color  formerly  used 
in  dyeing,  it  waa  prenar™!  Iiy  bratlnc  oorallln*  and 
aiilltuc  totfwther.  aod  itrodaced  blue  colore. 

azulmin  (az-ul'min),  ».  [<  ae{»re)  +  ulm(ir)  + 
-in'*.]  A  name  given  to  the  brown  ulraic  ni- 
trogenous substance  which  is  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

&z timbre  (Sp.  pron.  ii-thOm'bra),  11.  [Sp.]  A 
Spanish  liquid  measurt>,  equal  to  about  half  a 
gallon. 

aiure  (azh'Ar  or  &'zhur),  a.  and  a.  [<  ME. 
OJarr,  a*itrc,  twitr,  <  Op.  azur,  asur,  P.  nmr  = 
IV.  azur  =  OSp.  azur,  Sp.  Pg.  azul  —  It.  azzurro, 
azzuoto,  <  ML.  azura,  azurum,  etc.,  alxo  lazur, 
lazurius,  lazulHA,  an  azure-colored  stone,  lapis 
lazuli,  also  azure,  MUr.  /^cn  oioc,  <  Ar.  idzvard, 
<  Pcrs.  laznieard,  lapis  lazuli,  azure :  said  to  be 
named  from  the  min«s  of  /-mtrwri/.  The  initial 
/  la  supposed  to  have  been  lnat  in  the  Komsuio 
forms  through  confusion  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle, F.  U,  r,  etc.]   L  ».  If.  Lapis  lazuli. 

But  nathclea  thla  martta  hath  doom  make 
Of  ifeuuuea  act  In  tcold  and  In  oaura. 
Hrochea  aad  rlntfea,  for  Urlaildla  aaka. 

Oaaiutr,  Clerk  a  Tab),  1  SM 

2.  The  fine  blue  color  of  the  sky-:  as,  "her 
eye*  a  bashful  azure,"  Tenuutoit,  The  Brook. 

It  .  .  .  th«  olr  were  abtolntrlj  i«r«  and  lUivnbl  ot  roat- 
t.r  forelen  to  It,  U..  azure  of  the  airy  would  no  longer  bo 
m  vii  and  the  beavrD  would  appear  bLack. 

Spollimvjde.  PolarlaaUoil ,  p.  Si 

A  Utile  apeck  of  *twt  bu  widened  In  the  weatcn.  heav- 
,  Twke-Told  Talea,  L 


v.  1. 

azure-Btone  (azh'itr-stun),  n.    8ame  as  azu- 

rite,  1. 

azurine  (azli'u-rUil,  a.  and  a. 
•law.  <  azuia,  azure:  sec  azure.] 
Hakluut. 

TL.  n.  1.  An  English  book-name  of  a  fish 
which  is  a  variety  01  tho  rudd ;  tbo  blue  roach. 
—  2.  A  bird  of  the  genua  Maluru*  (which  see). 
—8.  A  bluinh-Maek  shade  produced  in  print- 
ing with  aniline  black,  formed  by  treating  the 
fabric  with  ammonia  after  the  black  is  com* 
plctely  developed. 

azurite  (axh'0-rit),  a.  [<  azure  +  -tte3.]  1. 
A  blue  mineral,  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper, 
(t  tuu  been  nacd  aa  a  plitroent,  nnibT  the  imidc  ot  naoun- 
tninMut.  Anirlle  ocrnn  Sjiely  i'ryaUlllze<i  at  Cbeaay, 
near  Lrona,  Krauoe,  wbeoce  it  haa  been  CHjled  theeeyttte 
alxl  CLrun  ntpjier;  It  la  alio  obuiaod  In  Ami  cr)aUU  at 
nfnea  In  Aiiion*  ami  I  tnh.  At»o  railed  azur'  <vfi 
ore,  azure  ettme.  Hue  eoyper  ar*,  and  blue  mataekite. 
as  lazvlite. 


rntfazh'urnora'zbum),!!.  [<  azure  +  -cn». 
(_'f.  ;/oWc».]    Of  u  blue  colur. 

The  a  run*  ahecn  of  tarkU  blue. 

M\ll"H,  Cumua,  L  M. 

ainry  (uih'a-ri  or  a'zhfl-ri),  a.  [<  azure  +  -yl.] 
Of  an  azure'  or  bluish  color:  blue. 

Azygobrancbia  (az'i-gu-brang'ki-jj),  n.  pi. 
rMT7.,  <  Or.  4,'fjoc,  not  joined  (see  azugout),  + 
po6}xia,  giU«.]  A  division  of  streptoneurooa 
gastropods,  by  which  tho  *«fi*r«»fflto.  tho  Vte- 
nobranchia,  und  the  Beteroftotia  are  collectively 
contracted  with  the  Zygobranehia.  See  extract. 

All  the  remaining  (JasteroTioda  eontraat  with  tile  Zygo- 
Ixronihia  hi  the  fort  that  tbo  toraloa  of  the  body  haa 
cauaed  the  obaoleeocnoe  or  alairtion  of  one.  nf  tbo  true 
dlU,  and  for  thla  maaon  I>r.  laokeater  hu  arranged  Uieni 
under  one  omlinal  head,  Azvgobranehia. 

Stand.  Hal.  llitt  ,  I.  XZ2 

azygobranchiate  (az'i-g^-brang'ki-St),  a.  f  < 
AzfgobrancJtia  +  -ufc1.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  tlie  Azygobrauehia. 

azygomatotll  (az-i-gom'a-tus>,  a.  [<  Gr.  «- 
prlv.  (a-1*1)  +  zygomatic.)  Having  no  zygo- 
mata;  destitute  of  zygomatic  arches,  as  the 
okull  of  a  shrew.  Couru, 

axygos  (az'i-fioa),  n.  [<  Gr.  ACi-joc,  unpaired: 
»e«  azygous.)  An  azygous  part,  u  a  muiwlo, 
vein,  etc.—  Azygoa  pharyn^ls,  a  amall  maacle  arialnjr 
from  the  obarynireal  Milne  of  Ihe  lnallar  tiroooaa  ot  the 
•Hx-lpltol  bone,  and  lyloa:  along  the  middle  lln*  of  tha 
back  of  the  jdiarym  and  interted  Into  Hie  raphe.  Azy- 
ROS  uvulai,  the  Ib-aliy  aubataiice  of  Ibe  uvula,  aappoeed 
to  be  a  aiiiile  •yuunrtrtuil  luuark.  but  roaily  compoaed 
of  paired  halve* 


ductive  organ  in 
rder  Zygomycetes  ot'  tho 


bling  a  zygospore 
uetically  by  an  isolat 
some  members  of  the 
lower  fungi, 
azygous  (az'i-gus),  o.    [<  Gr.  oC")«Cj  unpaired, 

<  o-  priv.  +  ivytw  —  E.  yoJlr.]  Having  110  fol- 
low; not  l>eing  ono  of  a  pair;  single  :  in  osaf. 
applied  to  several  parts,  as  muscles,  veins, 
bones,  etc.,  that  are  apparently  single,  or 
have  no  symmetrical  fellow.— Azygous  aruiry. 
an  artery  af  the  knee->oint,  uaually  corning  from  the 
popliteal,  but  aometuuia  fmai  one  ot  the  aupsrtar  articu- 
lar arterba.— Azygoui  volna,  three  velna  ot  th«  trunk, 
one  on  the  right  aide  and  two  on  the  left.  The  rv?A/  or 
large  ojyoova  aria  ariaee  bl  arnoll  brancbea  frotn  the  up- 
|<er  tumhar  vertebra?,  poaaea  up  into  the  thorax  to  the 
rtghl  of  Iho  aorta,  ai»l,  receiving  the  eight  Inferior  right 
intercnalol  velna,  the  leaaer  uygoua  velna.  the  left  aupe. 
rtur  intercoatal  vein,  tbe  right  bronchial  vein,  and  auto* 
ceophageal  sikI  uiiHllaMitial  hranchva,  etnptlea  Into  tbe 
BuperVor  vrua  cava  jiut  olM>va  the  pericardium.  Tbo  left 
louer  or  email  azyaoue  vein  begina  In  the  upper  lumbar 
veins,  entere  tlie  thoraa,  receives  the  four  or  five  lower 
left  intercoetal  vein*  and  kune  caopliagnal  and  mediae- 
ttnol  brancbea,  and  emptlra  uaually  Into  the  rbrfat  azygoua 
vein,  bat  eometimea  into  the  left  biDofidnote  veilL  Tlie 
UJt  upper  atyyoue  rein  bl  derived  from  the  left  Intcrcttftol 
veins,  which  fie  between  those  that  empty  into  tlie  left 
auperlor  Intercoatal  trunk  and  Uioee  that  empty  into  the 
left  lower  azygce.  They  ore  uaually  two  or  three  In 
bcr.  It  cutiinmnlcatee  atiovo  with  tbe  left  eupcrlur 
coatol  vcbi  and  below  with  the  rftgbt  azygooa  vein. 

azym,  azyme  (az'ira),  n.  [<  LL.  azymut,  also 
azymon,  unleavened  bread,  <  Gr.  iCtyof,  neut. 
iivfiov,  unleavened,  <  o-  priv.  +  Ci  leaven, 

<  (<(f,  boil,  bubble,  ferment.]  Unleavened 
bread,  or  a  loaf  of  unleavened  bread;  espe- 
cially, the  bread  eaten  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  tho  Passover,  or  that  used  in  part  of 
tbe  Christian  church  for  consecration  in  the 
eucharist:  generally  in  the  plural,  in  UieWeat- 
en>  <liurch  aryiuaaeetn  to  have  Ixwn  need  as  far  heck  as 
pnalllve  leatbnony  gooa,  but  the  evidence  cltlier  for  or 
agalnat  their  uao  In  the  earlier  centuries  is  very  scanty. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  conaecrsUou  of  leavened  bread 
aeeius  to  ltavo  been  the  universal  rule  since  tbo  earllcei 
timco,  but  soroe  early  Oriental  aocta  used  ar/ras.  The 
Latin  Church  doce  not  hold  that  the  use  of  leavened 
breo«1  Uivalldalea  rolMecraUofi.  Tbe  controversy  bt<ween 
the  Raatern  and  Western  rhurchee  as  to  asyms  turns 
mainly  on  the  question  whether  llle  Last  Supper  waa  with- 
in the  period  of  unleavened  bread,  and  » hcUter  therefore 
the  hofy  oomniniiUin  was  Instituted  with  aryma  w  not. 

We  have  shunned  tlie  olwiuily  of  the  ptplals  in  their 
arjiaaes,  tunlck,  die. 

The  Tranelalort  0/  rA«  Bill*  to  the  Reader. 
Home  preacrlbea  uothtng  to  other  naUone  on  tbe  point, 
down  that  tbe  - ' 


tliurch,  L  IOSS. 
azymic  (a-zim'ik>,  a.    [<  azym  +  -.>.]   Of  or 
pcrtainiiur  to  unloarcned  breud;  unleavened; 
azymoua. 

Azymite  (az'i-mlt),  it.  [<  ML.  azymita,  <  Mflr. 
attain*;,  <  iZvfioc,  unleavened:  see  azym  and 
-ife*.]  A  member  of  a  church  which  usee  un- 
leavened bread  for  consecration  in  the  eucha- 
rist ;  especially,  a  designation  applied  by  con- 
troversialists' of  the  Greek  Church  to  a  member 
of  the  I-fttin  or  Western  Church,  or  to  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Armenian  or  of  tho  Marouite 
Church,  which  also  use  azyms.  Bee  cuyra.  Tbe 
tenna  >'eri»eiiranant  and  /Vwymfaa  bare  eometimea 
lieen  applied  In  return  to  members  of  the  Greek  Cburcb  by 
Latin  controverauulata. 

axymouB  (r.z'l-mus),  a.  {<  Gr.  aXtyrar,  unleav- 
ened: see azum  ]  Unleavened;  unfermented : 
as,  soa-bhu'uit  is  ajwaoMS.  [Kore.] 

azzlmlu*  (iil-si-me  na),  a.  [It.]  Decoration 
by  damaskeening  of  the  finer  sort,  especially 
in  gold  or  silver  and  in  elaborate  designs.  Also 
called  agemina. 

azzle-tooth  (ax'l-t«th),  n.  [See  arle-tooth.] 
Hame  aa  axie-tooth.     HalUwtil ;  Ituugiitm. 


1.  The  second  letter  in 
order  In  the  English  al- 
phabet, an  it  was  in  the 
Phenivian,  and  has  been 
in  most  other  alphabets 
derived  from  tho  Phcni- 
eian.    (See  A.)  The  name 
of  th*  Pticiilcfan  cliaracter  waa 
Uffi,  meaning  Iwu  ;  from  thl* 
comes  the  Greek  name,  sera. 
Tbu  Phenician  btlh,  with  some 
r  Greek  and  latin  forms  of  e.  uiil  with  the  ancient 
i  characters,  hieratic  and  hlcroglypble  from  » 'hli'h 
■n.  are  by  many  autLiritim  supposed  to  be  uiti- 
male!}*  derived,  are  given  below : 


4 


<ir*ek  sod  Lena. 


Tho  value  of  the  character  ia  the  hum  In  all  these,  alpha- 
bets. It  ia  a  labtai  sonant  (or  voiced)  mute  (or  atop,  or 
check) ;  that  Is,  It  ia  made  with  th*  lips  alui»,  by  a  com- 
pletc  closure  cutting  nlf  all  eslt  of  breath  frum  tho  mouth, 
nut  with  acconipanrunr  aooant  vibration*  of  tbe  vocal 
chords,  Uie  current  of  air  necessary  to  produce  this  be  lug 
driven  from  tlie  lung*  Into  too  cloaod  cavity  of  tho  mouth. 
TImi  corresponding  turd  (or  voiceless)  mute  la  yi.  (Hec  P.) 
£  tuu  nothing  of  that  variety  of  pronunciation  shown  by 
moat  English  letters :  bat  It  ia  sometime*  sileuL  aa  when 
final  after  m.  In  fomb.  limt,  tttob.  Ommb,  and  in  a  few 
other  cases,  aa  HtlA,  duubt.  In  roost  of  these  caaea  a  la  a 
modern  graphic  Inaertion,  and  was  never  pronounced  (in 
the  Kittctlsh  forms);  «.  fiaee,  thumb,  u>of,  dvobt.  In  tlie 
fundamental  or  Germanic  part  of  oar  language  a  b  comn* 
from  a  more  orlainal  aspirate  found  In  Sanskrit  aa  bh,  in 
Greek  aa  «> O'AK  In  Latin  usually  aa/.  Eianipiea  are: 
E.  »".(*rr  =  sat.  Mnidir  =  Or.  4a*nu>  =  L.  Jratrr ;  K. 
0*4/1  (v.)  =  Skt  r'  t*W  -  (Jr.  eW**iv  -  L/rrrr.  With  the 
English  &  corresponds  that  of  moat  of  the  other  Germanic 
dburcta.  In  Die  original  Indo-European  or  Aryan  lan- 
guage) o  »M  nearly  or  altogether  wanting. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  B  waa  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Greek*,  an  now  by  tbe  Arabian*,  for  2. — 
8.  Aa  a  symbol :  (a)  In  nunc,  the  seventh  tone, 
or  "  leading  tone,  of  tho  model  diatonic  scale, 
or  scale  of  C.  B  waa  tbe  last  ton*  to  be  adopted  Into 
tlie  modern  major  scale.  It  waa  th*  Drat  note  to  be  modi- 
fled  by  lowering  Its  pitch  a  semitone ;  Ita  two  forma,  the 
a  rofKisd mm  or  B  flat  (h)  and  the  b  quadnttwi  or  H  natu- 
ral  I  ID  (see  below),  afterward  became  conventional  signs 
which  were  applied  aa  accidentals  to  all  tho  notes  of  tlie 
scale.  Me*  iseeldenuif,  «.,  1.  In  Italian  aiKl  French  the 
eeme  note  la  called  ti.  In  German  use  A  denotes  A  flat, 
while  D  natural  la  represented  by  II,  and  la  called  Ao. 
(ft)  In  rae-iN.,  the  symbol  of  froVoit.  (c)  In  ornith., 
the  aeceasory  femorxtcandal  muscle,  one  of  the 
chief  clasaineatory  mtisclua  of  tho  Iff;.  A.  II. 
Oarrod.  (d)  In  mafn.,  tee  A,  2  (c).  («)  In  ftb- 
atract  reasoninR,  suppositions,  etc.,  the  second 
or  other  person  or  thing  mentioned :  as,  if  A 
strike  B.  (J)  In  general,  the  second  in  any  se- 
ries :  aa,  Company  B  (of  a  regiment),  schedule 
B,  etc. ;  in  the  form  ft,  or  b,  the  second  column 
of  a  page,  in  a  book  printed  in  columns.— 4.  As 
an  abbreviation,  B.  stands  for— (a)  Bachelor 
(or  Middle  Latin  Bacealauretu),  in  B.  A.  or  A. 
B..  B.  <\  K.,  B.  !>..  B.  L,,  B.  M.,  etc.  Seo  these 
abbreviations.  (f>)  In  dates,  btfore,  as  in  B.  C. 
or  B.  c,  and  front,  as  In  ft.  1*13.  (e)  In  a  ship's 
log-book,  in  the  form  ft.,  blue  th,.  (d)  In  hy- 
drometnc  measurement*,  liaum* :  as,  8°  R.  Seo 
Ba ii  mr's  hydrometer,  wxitrhwirontler.  Alao  Be'. 
—  F,or  B  flat,  an  English  humorous  euphemism  for  tit? 
(Ct'w*  fertafartn*).— B  canC€llatUHL  In  inuaic,  tba  >l>arp: 


b»2  (ba),  e. /.  [Imitative  of  the  sound.]  To  lull 
asleep  by  a  continuous,  inarticulate,  musical 
hum.  frfeftxb.] 

IH  hi  tlie  bairns  wf  an  unkenned  tune. 

W.  Sithvlton. 

BlL    The  chemical  symbol  of  fcartam. 
b*'(bu),  n.    [Sc.,=  E.  ballK   Cf.o*.]   A  balL 
[Scotch.] 

B.A.  An  abbreviation  of — (a)  Bachelor  of  Art*. 
8ee  A.  B.  and  bachelor,  (ft)  Bachelor  of  Agri. 
cmlture:  same  as  B.  Agr.  (c)  BrilinJt  Associa- 
tion (for  the  Advancement  of  Science):  used  in 
such  phrases  as  B.  A.  unit.   See  unit. 

b&a  (ba),  r.  i.  [Imitative  of  the  sound.  Cf.  L. 
her,  tho  sound  made  by  a  sheep  (Varro),  L. 
balarc,  bleat,  Gr.  Doric  ji/Jixi,  a  bloat- 

ing; G.  bfi,  bleating,  Cat.  6c,  a  sheep,  with  simi- 
lar forms  in  many  languages.]  To  cry  or  bleat 
aa  a  sheep. 

H^treblTt^^htlJJ  "K  "siJ  P.  Sidney. 

baa  (ba),  «.  [<  baa,  e.]  The  cry  or  bleating  of 
a  shocp  or  lamb. 

baag-nouk,  n.  A  weapon  for  secret  attack  used 
among  the  Mahrattas  in  India,  consisting  of 
short,  sharp,  curving  steel  blades,  secured  to  a 
strap  or  plate  passing  across  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  so  airatured  as  not  to  wound  tho 
user.  An  apparently  friendly  movement  of 
the  hand  inflicts  a  terrible  wound. 

Baal  (ba'al),  n.  [LL.  Baal,  Ur.  BooA,  Bai).,  < 
Hcb.  Ba'al,  orig.  'lord,'  or  'owner,'  applied  to 
any  deity,  then  to  a  particular  deity;  pi. 
ba'aHm.'i  The  name  of  a  Semitic  solar  deity 
worshiped,  especially  by  the  Pbenicians  and 
their  descendants  the  Cartliagininiii,  with  much 
license  and  sensuality.  Baal  waa  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  HcLa  Mb  of  a  much  higher  type,  and  waa 
merged  In  the  Tyrlan  slelkarth.  In  Ita  original  generic 
sense  of  '  lord,'  the  name  was  applied  to  many  dUTerent 
divinities,  or,  with  qaalrtytiMj  eulUieta,  to  the  same  dlvtn- 
tty  regarcled  in  dllfercnt  aspects  and  aa  eirrciidng  differ- 
ent functions.  Thus  in  lioa.  IL  16  it  ia  applied  to  Jehovah 
himself,  while  BoaV-twn'lA  (the  covenant-lord)  was  the  god 
of  theKhechemltra,  and  &ui-0»u*(tho  fly  (fod)the  Idol  of 
the  I'hlllstinca  at  Ekron.  Baal  ptitr  (lord  of  th*  opening) 
was  a  god  of  Monb  and  Mldlan,  probably  the  same  aa  C'he- 
moah.  Tho  word  ontera  Into  tlie  composition  of  many  lie* 
l>rcw,  Phenlclan  and  Carthaginian  nanvra  of  pereous  and 
placea,  aa  Jentbhoat,  //asdruaol  (help  of  haall,  Hannibal 
(II nice  of  Baal),  Baat  llammim,  Baal-Thawar,  etc. 


Baba'  (ba'b»),  «.  [Turk,  and  Ar.  baba, 
father.  Cf .  ftuftw.]  An  Oriental  title  of  reupcet 
applied  (a)  by  tribuUry  Arabs  to  the  Turks, 
(6)  to  the  ushers  of  the  seraglio,  and  (c)  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

babacoote,  »■   Same  aa  babatoto. 

babaioto  ba-ba-ko'to),  t».  [Native  name.]  A 
name  of  the  indri  or  short-tailed  woolly  lemur 
nf  Madagascar,  iWriit  or  Lic»a»(>(i<(i  6rert«aH- 
da  tun, 

babber  (bab'6r),  n.  rE.diaL.  =  (>oN«T».]  One 
who  fishes  with  a  bob ;  a  bobber. 

Sorfolk  I 
eels  to  a  1  

grounds,  Poii.  Set.  ifo„  XXIX.  2&B. 

babbin*.  *.  An  obsolete  form  of  ftarint. 
babbitting  ibab'il-ing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  'bab- 
bitt, v.,<Bt,bbitt  (w<f<i/).]  1.  The  operation  of 
lining  shell*  or  bushing*  for  a  bearing  with 
Babbitt  metal ;  hence,  commonly,  the  similar 
use  of  any  antifriction  alloy. — 3.  Babbitt  metal, 
id  to  1 


n  frequently  calcli  four  stone  weight  of 
per  night,  especially  In  th*.  spawning- 


nietal  or  any  antifriction 
fhlncry 


Babbitt  met*].   See  metal. 
babblativo  (bab'la-tiv),  a.  [Fonnerly  also ftaft- 
ta«r*.  <fraft*le  +  -afire.   Cf.  taikaUee.^  Given 
to  babbling. 


r  Baal).  Ana/. //amnion,  i 

I  idolatry  of  any  kind. 


(grace 

Baalincbt'^sm).  ».  [<_B,u,l  +  -«»,.]  The 
worship  of  Baal ;  gross 

His  seven  thousand  whoa*  knoea  were  not  suppled  with 
the  Baalim  of  that  *«c.  Puller. 

Baalist  (ba'al-ist),  n.  [<  Baal  +  -«f.]  A  wor- 
shiper of  Bail ;  aBaaltte. 
Baalit*  ba'al-it),  n.  [<  Baal  +  ^f«a.]  A 
hipor  of  Baal ;  hence,  a  worshiper  of  hea 


Ktat*.  IaabeL 

[<  Baanet  +  -<f*a.]  A 
of  the  eighth 


ill  lr«l  I  •oniMn  It  tbi  onpDally  indicated  hy  c 
cuicrUne  tlie  Bymbdl  of 


r«f  B  quadralum.— B  qi  

in  initnr  IIUTally  muare  B,  a  mi»llllcd  form  (D  of  the 
hlack-U  tter  k  used  fieforn  tbo  luvcntion  of  acddenuls 
to  denote  it  natural  In  distinction  from  11  flat :  now  tuod 
aa  the  natural  See  nectdentaf,  w..  1— B  rotuilduiu.  I  n 
music,  literally  round  B,  a  ni.xllfled  form  (•>)••!  the  Konian 
lctVr  b  Itrat  nicd  to  denote  II  Hat,  as  dUtlnoiilftbed  from 
II  quadratum :  it  Is  now  the  conveiitioonl  siirn  of  the  llat. 
See  accidental,  1.  -  Hot  to  know  B  from  a  bull's 
foot,  ..r  a  broomattclt,  •*  a  liattledore.  !•  v»n  il- 
literate or  very  Ignorant:  popular  alliterative  coin  pari, 
sons,  tlie  Ant  dating  from  tbe  Middle  English  period, 
ba't,  t'.  (.  [Perhaps  a  humorous  imitation  of  a 
smack ;  but  cf.  OF.  baer,  beer,  open  the  mouth, 
i  (see  fcry*),  and  fra«i»,  kiss.]    To  kiss. 

Let  me  6a  thy  cbeke. 

-,  FroL  to  Wife  u<  Bath's  Tale,  1.  «»S. 


gnus  in  general;  an 
worshiper. 
The**  Btutfitet  of  pelf. 

Baanite  (ba'an-it),  n. 

follower  of  Buanes,  a 

century, 
baar,  a.    See  bahar. 

bab1  (bab),  n.  [Sc.  and  E.  dial..  =  E.  bobK  q. 
v.]    1.  A  bunch;  tassel;  e-ockade.  [Scotch.] 

A  coritlt  hat  with  a  bab  of  blu*  rlbhaiHla  at  It. 
2.  A  bob,  as  used  in  fishing. 

Besides  tli**e  eel-seta,  liowever.  the  Norfolk  Bro 
also  Hah  for  eels  with  bat*,  which  can  hardly  he 
sport  In  any  sense  of  the  terra.  Pop.  Sri.  if  u.,  XXIX.  2Se; 

bab1  (bab),  r.  i.    (E.  diaL,  =  froftl,  r.]    To  fish 
with  a  bob.   See  bob1. 
bab=  (bab),  ».  [E.  dial.,  =  babe,  q.  v.]  A  babe. 
JProv.  Eng.] 

Bab3  (bab),  n.  [At.  Pen.  bob,  a  gate  or  door; 
forming  part  of  many  eastern  place-names,  as 
Bao-el-mawteh.]  1.  The  title  aasutned  by  the 
founder  of  Babism. — 2.  A  Babist;  an  adherent 
of  or  a  believer  in  Babism. 

baba1  (bii'bft'),  «.   A  child's  variant  of  papa. 

baba- (ba-ba'),  it.  [F.]  A  light  kind  of  fruit- 
cake, of  Polish  origin. 


and  unpleaaant  to  me. 
CarluU,  In  Froude,  I.  no. 

babble  (bab'l),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  babbled,  ppr. 
babbling.  [<  ME.  baMe*,  bahlt*  =  D.  babbe- 
Un  —  LG.  babbclen  —  Icel.  babbla  =  Dan.  babU 
as  G.  bappeln,  bappcrn,  babble  (cf.  F.  babiller, 
chatter) ;  all  perhaps  imitative,  with  freq.  suf- 
fix -(,  from  the  redupl.  syllable  ba .-  see  ftn*.]  I. 
tnfran*.  1.  To  utter  words  imperfectly  or  in- 
distinctly, as  children  do;  prattle;  jabber. 
I  fraEeVesT  for  you.  as  babies  for  tbe  moon. 
Vague  brightness.  7Vn»9»»n,  Prtnceaa,  Iv. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  Irrationally,  or  thoughtlessly; 
chatter  or  prate  heedlessly  or  mischievously. 
A  babbled  of  gr«rn  Sclds.  Sbuk.,  Ileru  V.,  ti.  a 

The  people,  when  they  met,  .  .  . 
Began  to  amir  and  Jeer  and  babble  at  him. 

Tennyson,  Gemini. 

8.  To  make  a  continuous  murmuring  sound, 
as  a  stream ;  repeat  a  sound  frequently  and  in- 
distinctly. 

The  frohWine?  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 

Shot.,  T.  of  A.,  u.  X 

Tlve  babbtiug  runnel  criapeth.         Ttxuyon,  Clartbal. 

JX  frnna*.  1.  To  utter  incoherently  or  with 
meaningless  iteration ;  repeat ;  prate. 

These  I  words)  be  used  to  bdbble  Indifferently  In  all  com- 
panies, jtrouianiif. 
2.  To  utter  foolishly  or  thoughtlessly;  let  out 
by  babbling  or  prating:  as,  to  babbit  a  plot  or 
a  secret. 

babble  (bab'l).  n.  [<  ftaftWe,  e.]  Inarticulate 
uch  as  that  of  an  infant;  idle  talk; 
prattle;  murmur,  as  of  a  stream. 

Muring  merry  in  odd  tones,  and  a  babbit  of  outlandish 
words.  Ilaietkarnt,  Old  Manse,  IL 


An  extraordinary  Incessant  babble  at  rapid  prayer  from 
,  Spanish  vistaa,  p.  M. 

■  870.  See  prattle,  n 

n.    [<  ftflWxV  + 


tlie  prleata  in  tbe  stalla  latkrvp. 


bDlemtmt  (bab'l-mfjnt),  « 

<.]   Idle  talk;  senseless  prate; 
called   ing  words. 

IKdiKleil  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babble 
meats-  Milt'W.  Kducatl.ll. 

babbler  (bab'l*r),  n.  1.  One  who  babbles;  an 
idle  talker;  an  irrational  prater;  one  who  savs 
tilings  beedleia-sly  or  mischievously. 

Cunn.  So  blabbine,  a«  you  l«vr  me. 
Sir  (/rr.7.  None  of  our  blood 
Were  ever  babbtrr,. 

Brau.  nn.1  /•(.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  h.  ) 
Great  ftoAMers.  or  Ulkers.  are  not  fit  fur  tmrt. 

.Si>  R.  L't-Utrnuyr. 

2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  A  name  of  various  old-world 
dontirostral  oacine  passerine  birds  more  or  less 
nearly  related  to  thrushes,   (ft)  pi.  The  family 
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babbler 

WmaUUUr  or  subfamily  Timaliinrr  of  Tiirtlidtr, 
an  uncertain  gronp  of  generally  short-winged 
and  short-tailed  birds,  definable  by  no  common 
rhunrnter*.   It  contain.  ■  great  number  of  I.IMa  not 


omltltoloirlcal  waate-baaket.' 
3.  In  AtMtia^,  a  doc  that  yelps  or  gives  tongue 
too  maoh  when  in  the  field. 

After  »  fax  has  l«n  found,  (he  fcisokr  anuouncet  the 
fact  for  the  no  it  ten  minutes,  Witt  ropeata  hit  rvfraln 


pic-nia  Iteclf. 

Brnitc  Brit..  XII.  S1&. 
babbl«ylt,  ".  [<  babble  +  -ry.  Cf.  F.  babib- 
lerit  (Cotgrave),  babble.]  Rabbling;  chatter- 
ing; idle  talk.  Stubbet. 
babblery*r,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  babblerie,  bab- 
lerie,  appar.  for  oooery  or  bavbkry]  Some- 
thing worthless;  worthless  things  collectively. 
A'arw. 

Other  toyas,  fantatiet,  ami  bnbUritt,  whereof  the  world 
la  f  ul,  are  annYred  to  lie  printed.  Olubbu,  A !>*[-  of  AIkjk*. 

babbling  (bab'ling),  w.  [Verba!  n.  of  babbit, 
v.]    Foolish  talk. 

Avoiding  profane  add  vain  babbling*.        1  Tim.  rl.  90. 

b&bbllngly  (bnb'liiig-li).  aar.  In  a  babbling 
manner;  with  babblement ;  prating) v. 

babblUhlyt  (bab'liah-li).  adt.  Babblingly. 

babbly  (bab'li),  a.  [<  babble  +  -,.]  IVl  of 
bobble;  chattering. 

babby  (bnb'l),  ».    [E.  dial.,  =  iafij,  q.  v.]  A 

bnbv.  [Prov.  Eng.) 
babe  (bab),  n.  K  ME.  babe,  prob.  abbr.  of 
earlier  baban  ;  origin  obscure,  perhaps  ult»  imi- 
tative; cf.  on*.  The  Celtic  words  (W.  Gael. 
It.  Corn,  baban  m  Manx  baban,  bab,  a  babe, 
child;  regarded  by  Skoat  after  Williams  (Lex. 
Cornu-Brit.)  as  a  mutation  of  •maban,  dim.  of 
W.  nab,  a  son,  =  Gael.  lr.  Manx  mac,  a  son, 
sa  tloth.  magm,  a  boy,  =  AS.  magu,  a  son, 
related  to  mayi,  may1,  might)  are  Into,  and 
may  im>  from  E,]  1.  An  infant;  a  young  child 
of  either  sex. — 2f.  A  child's  doll. 

AH  aa  a  |ioorc  pedlcr  he  did  wen 
Bearing  a  InMc  <if  trjUi'*  at  hya  t 
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trielinic  crystals  in  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore 
and  in  veins  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  calcium. 

Babington's-cursa  (bab'ing-t<>nx-k6rs),  >i.  Tho 
water-weed,  Jilodea  Canadensis:  so  called  in 
England  from  the  false  supposition  that  it  was 
introduced  there  by  the  botanist  Charles  Bab- 
ington  (born  about  1808). 

babiont.  «.   See  babtan. 

bablr  (ba'ber),  n.  A  Syrian  name  for  the  papy- 
rus. 


baby 

F.  babUm),  and  barlan,  after  D.  ixirMiaii.  LG. 
banan,  >  f)an.  tartan,  G.  pariam),  <  ME.  bahe- 
tryne,  babn-yn,  baincen,  baboyne,  ete.,  <  OF.  bn- 
bvin,  baboin,  babouin,  babion,  mod.  F.  babouin- 
—  glp.  pg.  babuino  ~  It.  babbttino ;  ML.  babe- 
tr«Hiu,  babcrrgnvs,  babuynut.  babouinM*.  Tho 
OF.  forms  appear  to  b©  the  oldest.  The  origin 
of  the  name  Is  unknown.    The  Ar. 


(baW-rO's*)v  «.&  JMno 


i,  etc.  (NL. 

*a\  <  Malay  WW.'  hog,  +  r*£»,  deer.]  1.  The 
East  Indian  wild  hog  or  honied  hog.  Tie  upper 


Eail  Indian  WOd  Hag  :  gal  frarM  <(W||). 

canines  of  the  l*>ar  are  fritnctfuiee  12  Incbet  Ui  length,  anil 
nearly  reach  the  forehead ;  tho  lower  |«lr  partakt>  of  the 
mum)  nnumol  ili'Te-lonnieiit  and  direction,  ltut  not  t4>  tho 
Mine  extfutjlior  do  they  pleri-e  Uiollpa.  Tlietuikscif  the 
wt  ar*  mnrli  amolkr.  Tho  aeiH'ral  ajipearanee  iA  Uie  ani- 
mal it  that  of  a  hoe,  Imt  tlto  lega  aro  )oiu?rr  alitl  ttio  r»'l»K« 
It  Ira*  Wfcillj.  Tile  bablruiaa  la  gTvirarMiot  and  herbliti- 
roiu.  like  the  n»t  of  (Jib  tribe,  and  Ita  Bvall  la  ui«d  for 
d :  it  U  aoaictlmea  domcatli 


prob.  from  the  European  word.]  A  qundruma- 
nous  animal  of  the  old  world,  of  the  subfamily 
CfitopilAedna!,  and  especially  of  either  of  the 
genera  i^fttnoephaltu  (or  Papto)  and  ilandrilla 
(or  Mormon).  Tho  IkUxkmi  hat  a  tamo  pnwulnom  mn«. 
alo  and  a  low  facial  angle,  coiiautntiitg  a  phjrainmioniy 
to  which  the  term  "don  faced"  haa  been  applied.  It 
haa  cheek  poudiea,  lanro  caul  no  teeth,  tall  naaally  ahnrt 
(whenoo  tho  terra  "  pls-talled  "  applied  to  aonvX  and  largo 
bare  Ucblal  ealtoaluea,  often  gajly  colored.  Ita  fun  and 
hind  llniba  are  proportionate,  ao  Uutt  the  animal  can  so 
spun  all  fonra  like  urdlnary  quadrupeda.  ortll  ujirlght  )wa> 
moat  otlier  nioukr-ya,  Hahoona  arc  grncrally  larrc.  heavy 
anion  alt,  aooie  ei|Uallng  a  maatlff  In  lire  and  weacbt.  and 
areaiaiwiKtliemuatullen,  Intractable,  frrocloiit.  ami  filthy 
hrolea  of  the  order  1o  whkh  they  talons.  Moat  of  Ibeea 
arc  Airk»n,andthoyarciitnallvfnxantfloiia,gDliiiCln  larirc- 
troopa.  und  feedinit  on  feu  Ita,  mota,  bardt  «kkb,  Uiaocea, 
etc  Anions:  Uiooe  wldch  bare  tpecial  nauxit  ar*  tho  anu. 
hla,  chacma.  nfcai»«lrlll,  drill,  etc.  Some  of  the  Ifuadru- 
mana  which  belong  technically  to  the  tame  group  aa  the 
baboon*  do  not  uenatly  take  the  name,  aa  uie  black  ape 
of  Celehea,  Orii^i^aiicua  Htyrr,  aiwl  the  Barbery  ape,  itiu- 
nj  ecitMiaaftM ;  white  anme  monkcya  of  other  group*  are- 
ocraaioually  calleil  lutboona. 

baboonery  (ba-bOu'e-ri),  pi.  babooneries 
(-riz).  f( baboon  + -erg.)  If.  Same  tubabrry, 
1.— 3.  A  collection  of  baboons.—  8.  Babooiilah 
conduct  or  condition. 

babooBlkh  (ba-boii'ish).  a.    [<  baboo,  +  -i**l.J 

A  arriet  of  [Mlwonun  chuckle*  and  grllit, 

/A*.  Jfo., 


Aa  belU,  and  baU*,  and  gbktaca,  In  hyt  pa 

Sfxtuct,  *hcp.  l  al.,  May, 

5.  One  who  is  like  a  babe  in  any  respect ;  a 
person  of  infantine  or  childish  character  or 
ability:  as,  be  is  a  mere  babe  in  that  man's 

hands.    Babe  In  arms.  .Voonni.— Babe  In  Christ, 

a  recent  cootert  to  Christianity  {1  for.  III.  XX. 

babahoodi  bab'huil>,n.  [<fca6# +  -*#«*.]  Same 
aa  babyhood.  Uilall. 
Babel  (ba'bel),  it.  [LL.  llabtl,  <  Hob.  Babel,  re- 
ferred in  Genesis  to  the  notion  of  'confusion'; 
but  perhaps  <  Assyrian  liab-ilu,  lit.  gate  of  Ood, 
ot  bab-ili,  gate  of  the  gods,  <  6do,  gate,  +  tin 
a.  Hob.  el,  God:  see  iVofcrsl  and  AUai.]  1. 
The  Semitic  name  of  the  city  (Babylon)  where, 
according  to  Gen.  xi.,  tlie  construction  of  a  tower 
that  would  reach  to  heaven  was  attempted,  and 
where  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place.  See 
Babylonian,  llcneo— 2.  A  lofty  structure. — 
3.  A  visionary  scheme.— 4.  A  scone  of  noise 
and  confusion,  aa  a  great  city  or  a  riotous  as- 
semblage. 

Ttt  ptvaaant,  Uiroogli  the  loophole*  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  anch  a  world  — to  tee  the  ttlr 
Of  the  great  BaM,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

Cweytr,  The  Task,  lr.  80. 

6.  reuu.or/.  c]  Ae> 
eonruston;  disorder. 


XXIX.  nno. 

baboosh  (ba-bosh'),  it.  [Also baboueke,  after  F. 
babouche  (usually  pL,  ftflioticsM)  =  Sp.  babuelia 

2.  [can.]  A  genus  of  sotiferous  pachyderm.-  <Rnn^'T'*„7)-  F 'fJnf+  'nto^JftZflf' 

quarters  or  heel,  worn  in  Turkey  and  the  East. 
Babouvism  (ba-bO'vlim),  n.  U  F.  oM0oiiri*«»c, 
<  Habevf  (Habantf)  +  -Uutc.)  The  communistic 
svstem  promulgated  by  the  French  socialist 
Francois  Noel  liabeuf  during  the  revolution. 

Ita  fundanLcntal  priiiciplea  were  auinmed  up  in  the  aen- 
teoco :  "  The  aim  of  awiety  la  the  tiapiiiueM  of  all.  and 
liapptneas  contttto  In  <N|iia1lty."  By  "ciuallty  "  waa  meant 
abtoliite  milfomiity  In  dreaa,  food,  elementary  tilucatlon, 
etc.  Tbe  property  of  corrjorntlulis  waa  to  he  aetrcd  at  once, 
ami  that  of  individual*  at  their  deatlL  iMficor*  choavn  l>y 
tho  ncoph.  wore  to  have  unlimited  Iiowera  to  divide  the 
pnoluot  ut  the  imtuatry  of  all,  according  to  tho  needa  null 
miiilreinent*  of  eacli.  A  great  conaplnioy  wu  cirgiinLteit 
by  Mahout  and  hit  followen  foe  tho  rMahllahment  of  a  i 


ti/la,  or  even-toed  ungulates,  and  family  A'«i</(r, 
containing  only  the  babirussa. 

Also  studied  biibjfrutsa,  babgrowyfi. 
babiaht  (ba'bisli),  a.    [<  babe  +  -ta*t.]    Like  a 
iwbe;  babjHsh. 

It  lie  lie  haahful  and  will  toon  Mutli,  tliey  call  him  a 
boMM  and  III  brought  up  thing. 


p.  K*. 


Tli  vt  '.ioel  ot  strange  heathen  li 
/fa. 

Babol  quarU    See  evo-rtz. 

lalxsryt  (ba'Wr-i),  «.  [<  ME.  babery,  earlier 
fcnix-urtVi,  babeuterie,  etc.,  appar.  corrupt  forma 
of  frooiryRn'r,  baboonery  (see  fraboonery) ;  but 
in  later  use  <  babt  +  -ery.l  1.  Grotesque  or- 
namentation in  art  or  architecture,  as  carved 
figures  or  other  decorations. 
Many  tubtile  omupataingoa, 
and  pyiuclea, 


bablshlyt  (ba'bish-li),  urfr.   In  the  manner  of  a 

babe;  babrbthlv. 
babishnesst  (ba'blsh-nes).  n.  Babyishnesa; 

childishness. 

Babism  (bab'ism),  n.  [<  IVrs.  Babi,  Babism  (< 
b&b.  a  gate,  tbe  name  assumed  by  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  who  claimed  that  no  one  could  come 
to  know  God  except  through  him :  see  Bab3), 
+  -un.]  A  religious,  political,  and  social  sys- 
tem founded  in  Persia  about  1H43  by  Heyd  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  a  native  of  Shiraz,  who  pretended 
to  bo  descended  from  Mohammed,  it  fa  a  i«o- 
IbeiiuouTftitoulof  Mohabiiiiedatiltm,  lljicturcdwlthllnc*). 
tic.  RwildhUth-,  aixl  Jewbb  klraa.  It  liiciilcutrg  a  high  mo- 
rality; dlatxjuntenaneea  polygamy;  fnrbtd*  cincubinage, 
atceticiim.  and  meDillcaney  ;  reiMignixra  tho  cojlallty  of 
tho  aei«a ;  and  encouragea  (lie  practice  of  charity,  hospi- 
tality, and  abttlncnon  fnim  Inloiicault  of  all  ktnda. 

Babist  (bab'iKt),  a.  [<  Fvrs.  Babi  (see  BabUm) 
+  -fsf.]  A  believer  in  Babism. 

bablah  (bab'U),  n.  [See  fraoirf.]  Tho  pod  of 
several  species  of  .icnciVi,  especially  of  A.  Ara- 
biea,  which  comes  from  tho  East  and  from  Sene- 
gal under  the  name  of  neb-neb.  it  conUInt  gallic 
add  and  Uunln.  and  l>ai  been  used  in  dyeing  cotton  for 
producing  variont  tliadea  of  draU  The  aocdt  are  aald  to 
contain  a  red  coloring  matter,  and  to  lie  need  In  India  and 
Egypt  for  dyeing  morocco.  Alao  called  bab  vol.  babul,  and 
AoWiu,   Rcc  cut  uDiier  *" " 


giiTernment  lieaod  on  tlieao  prlnciplrt.  but  it  was  betrayed 
to  Uie  Directory  in  Slay.  17IM,  and  Babeut  sat  executed 
in  May.  1797.    Alt^i  flaniuitm. 


Baboiivist  i  ba-bo'vist),  n.  [<  F.  6«if>OKr»*fc :  see 
Rabovtitm.]  A  follower  of  the  French  social- 
ist Bnbenf,  or  an  adherent  of  Babouvi&m. 
bfcbn  (ba-b«'),  ».  [Also  (as  E.)  baboo ;  <  Hind. 
bdbu,  a  title  of  respect :  iu  Csnarese  it  means 
father.  Cf.  fcnftn.]  A  ltiudu  title  of  address, 
Mjuiralent  to  rir  or  ifr.,  given  to  gentlemen, 
oltrks,  etc.:  formerly  applied  in  some  parts  of 
Hindustan  to  certain  persons  of  distinction. 
*'  In  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  among  Aiiglo-Iudiant,  it  la  of* 
ten  uaed  with  a  alight  tavor  of  disparage  meat,  at  charac- 
terizing a  tuperncUlly  niltlvntiil  hut  too  often  effemi- 
nate Bengali ;  and  from  the  extenidre  employment  of  the 
claae  to  which  the  tenn  waa  applied  aa  a  title  In  Uie  ca- 
pacity of  elerka  in  Engtlth  oflVwa,  tho  w.ird  has  o— 
to  ttgnlfy  *  a  native  clerk  who  i 
"  Anglo  Ind.  O- 


liOA  (bab.u-i'uil),  n.  [XL.,  fem.  of 
:  see  baboon.]    A  female  baboon. 


Aa  noleuirryc* 

l^fugh."  **"«uar,  Ilouae  of  nunc,  L  11R9. 
9.  Finery  to  please  a  child :  any  trifling  tov  for 
ehildn.n:  as.  "piiinled  6a*ery*  Sir  I'.  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  x.  1H1. 

babiant,  babiont,  n.  [Also  6«feoyi«c.  etc.,  vari- 
ant forms  of  baboon,  t\.  v.]  A  baboon.  II. 
.fmuoa;  Massiwjer. 

bablllard  (bnb'l.lnrd),  «.  [F-.  <  babiller,  elinf. 
ter:  see  babble.']  The  chatterer:  a  name  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  by  itennic  for  the  lender 
whiU'-tbroat,  .Sy/i  m  ci(rr«c«i  of  Europe,  la.fau- 
rettr  babillartle  of  BiitTon.  [hare.] 

babingtouite  (hiiti'iug-ton-lt),  «.  [zVfter  the 
iniueralogist  William  Babmgtan  (175t»-l>vi3).] 
A  vitreous  dark -green  or  black  mineral  of  the 
pyroxene  group,  occurring  in  auuill  brilliant 


bablati ve*.  a.  Soo  babblative. 
bable1 1,  bable-t,  a.   8ce  baublel,  bauble1'. 
Bable-'  (bil'bla),  n.    A  dialect  of  Spanish,  spo- 
ken in  Asturias.    Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  fil'4. 
baboo,  «.    See  babn. 

bool, » 


The  depravity  of  an  old  jnitaino 
baboon.  t*. 


tr  female-  Bhlllxlrr 
Sei.  M*-,  XX.  asw. 


babul  fba-b»l'),  n.  [Also  written  babool,  babu. 
lab,  ropr.  Hind,  feditif,  a  species  of  Jcocto.] 


Same  as  bahlah. 


(ba-bon'l,  ».    [Early  mod.  E.  also  fca- 
id  (also  bubion,  babian  (< 


Same  as  bablah. 
baby  (ba'bi),  ».  and  a.  [Also  dial,  babby;  early 
moo.  E.  also  babie,  <  ME.  babe*,  babi,  dim.  of 
babe.]  I,  n.;  pi.  Imbiet  (-big).  1.  An  Infant  or 
young  child  of  either  sex;  a  nabe. 
I  knew  them  all  at  babies,  and  now  they're  elderly  men. 

7VN*u/*cn,  Tho  Urandnother. 

2f.  A  doll. 

Tlie  archduke  taw  that  Pcrkln  would  pro"  aranngate; 
an-l  It  aa»  the  part  uf  children  to  fall  out  about  Ao*i>/. 

Theao  |Uixrt)  arc-  to  have  Foldlng-fJoora,  which  Wing 
open  d,  yon  are  to  IkJioM  a  ffai^y  dreta'd  out  In  mime 
ratliion  which  has  IV>uri*li  "l,  and  ttAOdiog  ilfnio  a  i*oileB- 
tal.  wlkorr  the  TIiihi  of  lu  itcti.'n  la  mark  d  dov-n. 

Sptctaior,  N't.  i'i. 

8f.  [Cf.  E.  i>«,>if.  <  L.  popilla,  a  girl,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.]  The  minute  reflection  which  a 
person  sees  of  himself  iu  the  pupil  of  another's 
eye.   Tliere  are  many  aUuatona  to  thl»  in  our  oMer  jvxtt ; 
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baby 

hence  lurii  phrases  as  tp  icok  tvj.Swj  in  mm  i  ryr#,  used  with 
regard  to  ft  lonr. 

No  more  fool. 
To  too*:  vny  fix!>iW  in  yvnr  fyiv,  young  Roland, 
And  hiinu  iitKtui  your  pretty  asck. 

yirteJur,  W.  .msni  i*rtie,  T.  I. 
But  «m  cannot  to  pasae  the  centre  of  the  By*,  which 
wee  call  Pupllla,  qua!  Puppa,  the-  anoie  in  (As  <yr,  the 
caghi.  Pmkaa,  Micrucoa.  (161U).  p.  oa 

4.  One  who  is  like  a  baby;  a  childish  person. 
Though  he  be  grave  with  yean,  he's  a  mat  6oey. 

■rTrbSer  (and  osufAn-),  EMer  Brother,  tlL  ft. 

Baby  act,  a  colloquial  name  for  the  legal  defense  of  bv 
fa»cy.  H t  ri:"  -To  plead  the  baby  act  <«)  T»  phsad 
that  a  contract  Is  void  becaaae  made  during  one  a  rnmar- 
Ity.  (a)  To  attempt  to  exruaa  excessive  or  feigned  Igno- 
rance or  atupidlty  on  the  ground  of  proteased  weiperieiic*. 
(Colloquial  In  both  oara,]— Bartholomew  baby,  a  kind 
of  doll  tol  l  originally  *t  i'-rirtboloinew  fair  la  Limdon,  and 
celebrated  aa  we  beat  tben  known. 

It  alao  talla  farmers  arbat  manner  of  wife  they  shall 
chooae;  not  one  trickl  up  wtth  rlbbeua  and  knots  like  a 
BarthUomm  baity.  Poor  Kotrint  Almanac,  1006. 

II.  «.  1.  Babyish;  infantine;  pertaining  to 
an  infant. 

Ye  oonadence-ttrlcken  cravens,  rock  to  mat 
Your  butry  hearts,  onatity,  Ibo  Cenct,  it.  £ 

Moulded  thy  baby  thought.  Trnayna,  Elaanon. 

2.  Small,  or  comparatively  email:  aa,  a  baby 
engine.  rColloq.J 
baby  (ba'bi),  r.  f. ;  prct.  ami  pp.  babifd,  ppr. 
babying.    l<  baby,  n!)   To  treat  like  a  young 
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Uri  llrt  produced  rrhivler*  nr  vols  In  ^est  j>ler-ty  wtd  ni 
ranch  merit,  ami  puttery,  uvetabwork,  and  textile  fabric* 
attained  great  prrfocUoD.  See  Jf  eaoywoantwM  art ,  and  com- 
pare Chaldmn  art  and  desyrian  art,  under  the  adjectives. 
—  Babylonian  qa&rti.  s»m«  a*  Kantl  truant  (which 
at*,  under  aaartii—  Babylonian  acale,  sexagesimal 
scalu  of  iinj]:ur»lluii.  »U.:!i  originated  Lu  J*j.bj  lv-lilu. 


tV  gaiac  la 
ountlng. 


At  heat  It  eriKoa  oa  with  endless  toys. 
And  keepa  na  i  Uldren  tUI  we  drop  to  dust 

rouag.  Night  Thnaghta,  n  mi. 

baby-farm  ( ba'bi-farm),  it.  A  place  where  chil- 
dren are  received  and  cared  for. 

baby-farmar  (ba'bl-far'tncr),  it.  Ono  who  re- 
ceives and  contracts  to  care  for  the  Infants  of 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  brine  up  their  own  children. 

baby  farming  (lia'bi-fiir'rriing),  ».  The  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  a  baby-farmer. 

babyhood  (ba'bi-bud),  n.  [<  baby  +  Jtood.] 
The  state  of  being  a  baby ;  infancy. 

baby-house  f  ba'bi-houis),  n,  A  toy  house  for 
children's  dolls. 

babyish  (ba'bi-iah),  a.  [<  baby  +  -ie»i.]  Like 
a  baby ;  childitih. 

babyishnosa  (bft'bi-lsh-nes),  n.   The  quality  of 
beiug  like  a  baby;  extreme  childishness, 
babyism  (ba'bi-um),  n.    [<  baby  +  -win  ]  1. 
The  state  of  being  n  babv ;  babyhood.  Jeffrey. 
—  2.  A  childish  mode  of  speech;  childishness. 
Baliyxtiiu  and  dear  diminutives. 

Tennyson,  Ay  liners  Field. 
The  egotlam,  the  babyum,  and  the  tnootuirtrnry  of  this 
tranaactioo  have  no  parallel.     The  Century.  XXIV.  liA. 

baby-jumper  (ba'bl-jum'per),  n.  [<  baby  + 
juan/wr.]  A  basket  or  sling  in  which  a  email 
child  may  be  fastened,  having  an  adjustable 
elastic  cord  which  permits  a  dancing  motion 
when  the  child's  feet  touch  the  floor. 

Babylonian  (bab-i-16'ni-en),  a.  and  n.  f <  L. 
Babylon,  <  Or.  }Sa.h'/uv  (the  city),  or  L.  Baby. 
Ionia,  <  Gr.  ha,hiuvta  (the  province),  the  Or. 
form  of  the  Hemitic  name  Habel  or  Babilu 
(Heb.  Babel).  See  Babel.  Tlie  original  Acca* 
uian  name  of  the  city  was  C<i-<fiiMtrra.]   I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  Babylon,  the  capital  of  the 
'ant  Idngdom  of  Babylonia,  or  to  thv  king- 

itSOlf.  Bulna  of  Uie  city,  in  tlie  farm  of  three 
lueniU.  rtUt  noar  Ullli.h  un  lite  Euphrates,  about 
.  south  of  Hacdad  on  the  Tlgrta. 

2.  Like  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babol  (= 
Babylon);  mixed;  confused. 

Thia  formal  error  {of  applying  the  word  "  force"  to  all 
kind  J  of  power,  living  or  duadj  haa  become  a  randora'a 
box,  wheoca  tia* htuhb  a  fUU^rU>nian  i  ixifuijixii  i>*  Uxi^nca. 

Quoted  in  W.  H.  Groat' m  Cvtt.  of  Foroea,  p.  HttiL 
St.  [From  a  former  common  identification  by 
Protestants  of  the  "scarlet  woman,"  "Baby- 
lon the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations* (Bev.  xvii.  5),  with  the  Papacy.]  (a) 
Popish.  (4)  Scarlet — Babylonian  art,  a  iur»li*t- 
•Ion of  Moaopntamian  art;  the  later  dtrvc-lopmcnt  of  Chal- 
dean art  aaprartfcaed  at  Babylon,  both  prior  to  the  Aaryrian 
domination,  which  began  ui  Uie  eleventh  century  B.  a  and 
culmlnautd  In  Uia  ninth  century,  and  after  the  reatoralli^i 
of  the  BobyliMiian  kingdom,  under  NubopoLataar,  about 
«o»  a  c  The  urrhlteclure  of  Ilabylon.  like  that  o(  A»- 
lyrla,  of  which  It  wax  the  inodfl,  employed  ua  Ita  chief 
material  of  coo*tTnctl<>n  the  *mi-<lrM  hrli-k,  and  l»el'1  hi 
general  to  the  thick  wolb  an>l  moattvo  forma  wlilirh  were 
uupueed  hy  this  friable  mat«rUI.  Mihiu  was  niueh  more 
acartie  In  luiliylonla  than  in  Aodyrta;  hftK*  Babyluitiiui 
deniTBtlnii  ulhercMl  in  Urn  main  !••  jNiliitliu;  »n  a  mrlmu 
of  plnatcr  for  Inlcrtora.  and  u*  brilliantly  rnnmcled  UIck, 
ofteu  fonulng  pk-torial  sublecta  ot  treat  eize  arvl  variety, 
for  ctUirtur*.  In  ltabylunla  coiitrnry  l"  Ah>yrlan  pr»- 
tier,  the  tarople,  rlalng  pyraiuldally  In  klA^a,  *"*rh  oa- 
oended  by  broad  iliglila  of  atepa,  anil  each  of  a  dittlnet 
color,  mi  Uie  moat  important  de>eU'|>iiKiit  of  arrhlU-o 
tore,  the  royal  palace  Iwlng  >ubordlnat«l  to  it.  The  »car- 
city  ot  atone  rendered  aculpiure  ecanty ;  hot  the  gem  cot- 


TJ,  n,  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Babylonia;  a 
Chaldean. — 3.  An  astrologer:  so  used  from 
the  fact  that  the  Chaldeans  were  rcmuri(>ihli> 
for  the  study  of  astrology.— 8f.  A  Papist.  See 
I.,  3. 

Baby  Ionic  <  bab-i-lon'ik),  a.  (<  L.  Babylonian, 
<  BabyUtn :  we- Babyltmian.']  1.  Pertaining  to 
Babylon,  or  made  there:  as,  Babylonie  gar- 
ments, carpets,  or  hangings. — 2.  Tumultuous  ; 
disorderly.   Sir  J.  Uarinaton. 

Babylontcalt  (bab-i-lon'i-kal),  a. 
llnbylonie. 

Babylonish  (bab-i-lo'niah),  a.  [<  Babylon  + 
-i*A.]  1.  Belonging  to  or  made  at  Babylon.— 
2.  Babel-like;  confiised. 

Word*  which  were  a  perfect  ftabylvnith  Jargon  to  tlte 
bewildered  Van  Winkle.        /rWny,  rtkrU-h-Bt«li,  p.  SO. 

St.  Popish.   Sen  Babylonian,  a.,  9. 

Babylonite  (bab'i-lon-it),  «.  [<  Babylon  + 
~iU*,]  Tho  arrow-shaped  Babylonish  charac- 
ter.   See  arroa-htiirtnl  and  enntijurm. 

baby-pin  Cba'bi-pln),  n.   A  safety-pin. 

babyrussa,  babyronssa,  ».  See  babirussa. 

babyship  (ba'bi-ship),  ».  [<  baby  +  ubip.] 
The  state  of  being  a  baby;  babyhood. 

baby-walker  (ba'bi-wa'ker),  n.  A  frame,  mov- 
ing on  casters,  in  which  a  child  may  be  sup- 
ported while  learning  to  walk. 

bac't,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  back1, 

bac-,  it.    See  bar*'. 

bacaba-palm  (!,»-k;l'l««-pn),  n.  [<  S.  Amer. 
bacaba  +  E.  palm.']  A  palm  of  northern  Bra- 
zil, (rTnOfWrwu*  diafiehut,  with  a  tall  trunk  and 
widely  spreading  pinnate  leaves.  The  drapacooua 
frulla  are  used  by  tile  native*  for  milking  a  pleaaant  drink, 
and  the  krmei*  ranUah  an  oil  reacttibling  that  of  the  ollre. 

] 


anil  tm*  Icrnvrl*  fanuMi  an  oil  mcmbliac  tlmt  or 
batbakiri  (lmk-ba-ke'ri),  n.  jSatlve 
A  name  of  an  African  shrike,  Telephone 


iguttt 


bacchante 

rl  aim  lbs  amoaat  of  their  beta,  and  the  banker  takrn  tlw 

•takea  of  the  other*.   In  America  the  j 

different,  court-cards  and  trna  not  cou 
baccaret,  inlerj.   See  bactare. 
baccarinins  {ba-kar'i-nin),  n.   f<  Bacchant  + 

-»»e9.]    An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Baeeharu 

cor d{f olio. 

baccate  ;tmk 'at),  a.  [(  L.  odeenfaw,  bacatnt,  set 
with  pearls,  lit.  berried,  <  oaooo,  odea,  a  berry, 
a  pearl:  see  6«yt.]  In  oof.:  (a)  Pulp/  and 
berry-like:  applied  to  fruits.  See  terryf.  (6) 
Bearing  bcrrii's;  berried. 

haccatedt  i  bak'a-ted),  a.  [<  baccaU  +  -erf*.) 
1.  Set  or  adorned  with  pearls.  Bailey.— i. 
Having  many  berries.  Bailey. 

Baccha  (bak'ft),  n.  [XL.;  cf.  Or.  /Mar?,  a  kind 
of  pear.]  A  genus  of  tetraehjBtous  bravhyce- 
rous  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Syrpkida: 

bacchanal  f  bak'a-nal),  a.  and  ft.  [<  L.  baccha- 
rtalit,  pertaining  to  Bacchus:  see  Bacchus.) 

1.  a.  1.  Characterized  by  intemperate  drink- 
ing; riotous:  noisy:  aa,  "bacchanal  feasts/' 
Crowley,  Iletibcrate  Answer,  fol.  26  (15H7). — 

2.  Relating  to  or  resembling  a  bacchanal  or 
the  baechanalia. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  celebrated  tho  baechanalia ; 
a  votary  of  Bacchus.  Hence — S.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  drunken  revels ;  one  who  is  noisy  and 
riotous;  a  drunkard:  as,  "each  bold  baccha- 
nal," Byron,  Bon  Juan,  hi.  86. 

Koch  with  the  merry  wink  of  a  practiced  baerkemal. 

T.  Wintkrvf.  Cecil  Ittwrne,  T. 

S.  pi.  Same  as  6occAo»o«a, 

In  thla  iiwiuerade  of  mltth  and  li>ve, 

alUtook  the  tiliu  ot  heaven  for  tarrAaita'r  aboie. 

IrrylrH,  HltKl  and  Panther,  I.  3e7, 
Also  bacehanalutH. 
baechanalia  (bak-a-nft'lia),  n.  pi.  [L.  (OL. 
bactmalia),  neut.  pi.  of  bacchanalie,  pertaining 
to  Bacchus:  see  bacchanal.']  1.  [cap.]  In  Worn. 
anliq.,  a  festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  These 
festivals  becume  the  occasion  of  great  excesses, 
and  were  forbidden  by  the  senate  in  186  B.  c. 
— 2.  Any  festivities  characterized  by  jollity 
and  goou-fellowship,  particularly  if  somewhat 
boisterous,  and  accompanied  by  much  wine- 
drinking. 

The  morning  after  tbe  oaccAalMl/la,  in  Iho  aalnon  of  Uie 
palace.  L.  S  allot*,  lien  H or,  p.  2>s, 

3.  Dnmken  orgies;  riotous  disorders;  ruthless 
and  shameless  excesses ;  unbounded  license. 

Flanging  without  restraint  or  shame  into  tile  nVurliit- 
rksfia  of  despotUni,  the  king  [John]  evntimud  to  pflliigc, 
to  banish,  and  to  slay.   .Sir  it  Cnwy,  i'Jig.  I'onst.,  p.  lln. 

bacchanalian  (bak-a-na'lian),  a.  and  ».(< 
baechanalia  +  -tin.]  Same  as  bacchanal.  (The 
more  common  form  of  the  adjective.] 

Kr  u  aaccAaJtafian  madneas  haa  lu  charms. 

ot  Em«r,  1  W. 


,a.  [<ML.oac- 
Of,  pertaining 


ralin. 

baccalaurean  (Uak-a-la'rf  an), 
eafanrciHr .•  see  6<i«ia/os«o(«.] 
to,  or  befitting  a  bachelor. 

That  quiet,  comfortable,  haoraoaurfan  habitation,  over 
against  tbe  entrance  into  Bisliopagate  Street. 

Irr.  J.  Brmm,  sratre  Hour*,Sd  ser,  p.  S3. 

baccalaureate  (bak-iy-U'rf-at),  n.  and  a.  [< 
ML.  NL.  tdtralfliirfri/iw,  <  barcalanreu*,  a  cor- 
ruption (simulating  L.  6ac«i,  berry,  and  lanriu, 
laurel)  of  ML.  baccalariut,  a  bachelor,  one 
who  has  attained  tho  lowest  degree  in  a  uni- 
versity: sec  bachelor.]  W  n.  1.  The  university 
degree  of  bachelor. — 2.  A  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon (which  see,  below). 

IX  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe  university  degree  of 
bachelor.— Baccalaureate  B«rmon,a  farewell  sermon 
delivered  in  aome  American  eollegea  to  a  graduating  claws. 

Baccanarist  (bak-a-nilr'ist),  n.  In  the  Bom. 
Cath.  Ch.,  u  memlier  of  a  society  founded  in 
Italv  by  one  Baccanarl  after  the  suppression 
of  tlie  Jesuits  in  1773,  with  the  object  of  restor- 
ing that  order  under  a  new  name  and  form. 
The  society  was  merged  in  the  reestablished 
order  of  Jesuits  ill  J814. 

baccara,  baccarat  (bak-a-ra'),  n.  [P.;  origin 
unknown.]  A  French  game  of  cards  played  bv 
any  number  of  betters  and  a  banker,  and  with 
one  or  more  packs  of  cards,  according  to  the 

number  of  players.  Each  better  deposits  a  stake, 
and  all  stakee  ore  duplicated  by  Uie  banker,  after  wtikii 
tire  latter  denlj  two  cards  to  cadi  player,  including  liim- 
aiif.  The  aim  In  to  deckle  each  Individual  bet  l<v  niiii- 
narison  <A  the  tMal  eimnt  held  by  each  lietter  with  that 
held  hy  tlte  bunker.  The  ouurt-curdt  ench  count  10.  ami 
tbe  i.IIkts  atvunllin  to  tbe  spoto.  Tin-  counts  range  In 
value  by  series  ot  9,  la.  21,  S,  IS,  21,  etc,  »  heating  any 
other  count-  A  player  may  call  for  more  conU,  but  at 
tt«.  ride  of  exceeding  a>  In  count,  which  e>ce»  b.rfeiu 
his  net.  If  a  pUyer  >  rards  count  l»  be  «l<elar«  It,  when 
all  who  hold  banda  superior  to  that  of  tbe  ' 


baccbanalianism  (iiuk-s-nii'lian-irm),  «.  [< 
bacchanalian  +  -i>w.]  The  practice  of  baccha- 
nalian rites;  drunken  revelry;  riotous  festivity. 

bacchanaliaaly  (bak-a-na'han-li),  adr.  In  a 
bacchanalian  manner. 

bacchant  (bak'ant),  o.  and  n.  [<  L.  bacchan(  t-)», 
ppr.  of  ooceAorf,  celebrate  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
<  Bacchus,  Bacchus.  Cf.  bacchante.}  I.  n. 
Wor;.Ui[i^g  Bacchus;  reveling. 

Over  Ids  ahoalder  with  a  t/accKant  sir 
Prcacntcd  the  o'arflowlng  cup. 

Ajrron,  Don  Juan,  UL  u 

U.  n.  1.  A  priest,  priestess,  or  votary  of 
Bacchus;  a  hacclianat. 

They  appear  in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  and  are  the  bar- 
caanit  m  a  delirium,  flees,  Cyc,  under  Almo, 

2.  One  addicted  to  intemperance  or  riotous 
revelry. — 3.  A  name  given  in  Germany,  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
to  wandering  scholars  who  traveled  from  ono 
institution  of  learning  to  another.  These  bac 
clianta  frequently  had  younger  students  under  tlwdr  pro- 
tection and  Instmctlon,  who  waited  upon  them,  begged 
for  them,  etc 

bacchante  (bak'ant,  na-kant',  or  ba-kan'te),  u. ; 
pi.  bacchante*  (bak'antz;  usually,  as  if  L.,  ba- 
ltan'tez).  [<  K.  bacchante  =  !Sp.  baennte  =  Pit. 
Artcr-Aniifc  =  It.  baccante,  <  L.  /<i«'c*aM(fc),«(»ce. 
barrhantem),  pi.  Iaicchante»,  used,  as  a  noun, 
only  in  fern,  (equtr.  to  Baechtr),  prop.  ppr.  of 
bacrhari.  celebrate  tbe  feast  of  Bacchus.  In 
mod.  use  also  matte, :  see  bacchant.  The  E.form, 
prop.  baccJtant,  usually  follows  the  F.  spellilur, 
iind  often  tho  P.  accent  (ba-kant/).  The  pi. 
is  usually  in  tbe  L.  form,  whence  the  irreg. 
sing,  in  3  syllables  (ba-kau'te).]  1.  In  an  fay 
a  priestess  of  Bucchus.  or  a  woman  who  joined 
in  tlie  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus; 
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bacchante 

a  woman  inspired  with  the  bacchic  frenzy. 
Bee  imrnad. 

liuide  the  re  vol  of  frenxlcd  Haeekantee. 

Liingfritote,  Evangeline,  IL  2. 
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f>m),  n  metrical  foot:  no  named,  it  In  said,  from 
its  use  in  hymns  in  honor  of  Bacchus.]  In 
pros.,  a  fool  composed  of  one  short  ana  two 
Ionic  syllables,  with  the  ictus  on  the  first  lour, 


uW-.hsslev-  slrllMji'spcsl  fr-tl»»l  ot  FUirhiix.  ha  *r.  urknl 
*  " — P^'S —  "*  the  VsIm  «a  Himtn. 

2.  A  woman  addicted  to  intemperance  or  riot- 
ous revelry ;  a  female  bacchanal, 
bacchantlc  (ha-kan'tik),  a.    (<  tmrrkant  +  -fc] 
i if  nr  resembling  it  bacchant  or  bacchanal ;  bac- 
chanalian ;  riotous ;  jovial. 

It  ii  the  feeblest  band  |uf  music  | :  and  yet  It  U  subject 
to  spurts  of  barrhantic  fervor 

C.  ti.  Wmmm,  Winter  on  the  Mk,  p.  103. 
I  hardly  know  what  of  AucrAaniiV  foyuutncsa  I  had  not 
attrlliuted  to  them  |the  Itallanil  ou  tlw  lr  )i.  .Ildaya. 

Itvmllt,  Venetian  Life,  xrlU. 

baccharict,  n.    A  corrupt  form  of  Baeharack. 
Bacchaxia  ( iMtk'iuris), ».  [XL.,  <  L.  Uuvhar,  1  let- 
ter spelled  ftorrtirw,  baccar,  <  Or.  ,luKatifHr  (some- 
timea  spelled  lidara/sif,  as  if  related  to  llusio,, 
Bacchus),  an  unknown  plant  with  an  aromatic 

root  yielding 
an  oil :  said 
to  be  a  Lydi- 
an  word,]  A 
very  In tv ii  ge- 
nu* of  plants 
of  the  natural 
order  t'vm- 
fMunttt,  some- 
what nearly 
allied  to  Krt- 
geroit,  but 
with  dke- 
cious  whitish 
or  yellowish 
flower*,  and 
the  leaves 
often  coated 
with  a  resin- 
ousseeretion. 
They  are  Best- 
ir shrubs,  aotne- 
UnK«  small 
trees,  chiefly 
tropical  aaa 
South  Amcri. 
«n.    About  la 

species  -  .-cur 
In  the  lolled 
stain.    In  the 

ides  extensive  plateaus  sre  covered  with  them.  Sudor- 
Inc  ud  tonic  iiroprrtles  are  ascribed  to  several  of  the  lour* 
resinous  species.  A  iteewUiKi  fnuu  tbc  groundsel  tree 
of  the  Went  Indies  and  Atlanttc  coast  of  North  America, 
It.  Ash'ssi/ohio,  la  occasionally  used  aj  a  remedy  tn  disrates 
nf  tbc  lungs  ami  a*  a  demuLcciiL 
baccharoid  (bak'a-roid).  a.  [<  BaccharU  + 
-oid.)  Resembling  in  some  respect  the  group 
of  composite  plants  of  which  the  ({onus  liae- 
chitri»  is  the  type. 

bacchiac  (ba-ki'ak),  a.  [<  Ur.  ;Jo*r"isor,  also 
.faaiiiasor,  <  ,iu«.r<oc,  ,latr'<oc,  a  bacchius:  see 
hirvhiw.)    Pertaining  to  or  consist ing of  bac- 

ehii. 

Bacchic  (bak'ik).  a.  [<  L.  Bacchic**,  <  Ur.  Bos- 
i  miff  <  Ild«,rof,  Bacchus:  see  fttnrAiw.]  1,  |{.- 
Iirmg  !•>  or  in  honor  of  Haeebus ;  cnnneeteil 
with  bacchanalian  rites  or  revelries.  [Often 
without  a  capital.] 

live  Asto-Ai'e  orcfa  acre  celebrated  ott  tbc  lops  of  hllla 
anil  desolate  wild  place*. 

.SruJUicu,  I'alrocTaphia  fsacra,  p.  SO. 

2.  Jovial;  drunken;  mad  with  intoxication:  as, 
a  Hncrhir  reveler.— 3.  [/.  c]  Same  aa  hacrhitlr, 
Bacchic  amphora  at  vase,  in  on-w,  a  iir.-.  k 

Rinnan  ainphora  iff  vaar  dccoral^t  sittt  »ccnra  rclntlnir  to 
Ule  my  tlu  or  Uic  t.  HlvaU  of  Uocehna  Alan  called  /Jiony. 
Me  ampAitra  or  wjw.  An  v i  ;  U  aliown  In  the  cut  of 
a  tlecnraUil  auattlxira.  nndcr  anvfAnra. 

Bacchicalt  <uak'i-kjil).  a.  Same  as  Bacchic: 
as,  "Ijacchicttl  enthusiasm,"  J.  S/iencar,  Vul- 
gar Prophecies,  p.  "H. 

bacchius  (Im-k/ns),  n.;  pi.  hacchii  (-!>.  [L. 
(sc.  )*»  —  E./oof),  <  Or.  DoajfJioc  (ae.  *oif  =  L. 


as  in  ava'ri,  Sbove'board.    See  anUbacchiux 
and  hemiotic.   lUelnrc  the  Alexandrine  |mtI.<1  lu. 
meant  the  '1m#v«k  (—  —  wwarww  —  — )  face  /d«tie)  or  the 
jop«a*So<  (ace  cAarnfmAX    lWiriniiilis  with  Unit 

period,  the  Uaaxt.oc  was  ami  v»*^««^«ioc  (ten 

rJMx"1** •  aaALMjhu^^io,)  w  —  — ,    tlephaiatlon,  t^ulnullan, 

aiul  other  writer*  Invert  this,  anil  make  the  tt  »« \*<  v<  ai  , 

and  raJu>iS««x«to«  (etc)  —  —  w.] 
Bacchus  (bak'iis),  a.  [L.,  <  Ur.  IWroo,  an- 
other name  of  ]>ionysus,  the  god  of  wine ;  also 
one  of  bis  followers  or  priests.  Also  called 
'Iaxror,  prob.  related  to  iii.rrif,  shout,  with  allu- 
sion to  the  noisy  manner  in  which  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  was  celebrated.  ]  In  cUu*icat  iwy'A., 
n  name  of  Diony- 
siis,  the  win  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Semole,  and  the 
goil  of  wine,  per- 
sonifying both  its 
good  and  its  bad 
qualities.  It  waathe 
current  name  of  thla 
l(od  among  I  lie  Ko- 
mana.  The  orttlaMtlc 
wondilp  uf  lii  lijh 
»a»  e»|ievLally  charac- 
tcil.tic  .1  Urotla, 
where  his  fcatlvala 
were  celctirotrd  on  the 
•lopesof  Mount  I  'klhav 
run,  ami  eKtctidcd  to 


Uloae  of  the  uetghba 
Inx  famaaaua   In  A 


l^,.liiOfcUj  Em.  il_u^e,.  W 
Nunuk,  Nipln. 


ralHsL 
i  thyr- 


•  \Mmnh*H>  asaaarSkMr), 


Ilea  tlMt  rural  ami 
ftt.tibewhat  au>oje  cult 
in*  Uaccblu  underwent 
a  mclatmirphixhi.  and 
reached  Ita  hltflieai  ffj> 
preailon  In  die  clui- 
nuik  literary  contests 
In  which  orlalnaltsl 
IhiUi  tratieily  and  cmi- 
rdy. ami  for  wliich  were 
arllk'n  moat  o(  the 
maaterpleces  at  Arsek 
literature.  Uacchiu 
«  a»  held  to  have  taught 
the  cultlvaUon  of  the  grape  and  the  prejiaratjon  of  wine. 
In  early  art.  and  lew  ciauimmly  after  the  aire  of  Plilillaa, 
Hacrliuv  I*  rrpreiented  aa  a  bearded  man  of  full  aire,  uau, 
ally  completely  draped.  After  the  time  uf  Pralitelea  he 
appeara  almoU  unlvcraall)',  except  In  archalidic  exainphf*. 
Ill  ttlu  lyiie  of  a  beanilcai  youth,  ot  oracefnl  and  mniMled 
form,  often  entirely  nmlraptd  or  very  lightly  dra| 
Amunit  hla  usual  atniliutea  are  tbo  tine,  tit*  ley,  tin 
sua.  the  wine-cup,  and  the  panther.  See  ZNontona,  uoniaif , 
and  fAiaeiu. 

bacciferous  {bak-sife-rus),  a.  [<  h.  baccifer, 
luicifcr,  <  Ineca,  baca,  berry  (cf.  baccate),  + 
fcrrt  =  E.  bear1.)  Bearing  or  producing  ber- 
ries. 

bacciform  (bnk'si-f6rm),  a.  {<  L.  bacca,  bdea, 
a  berry,  +  forma,  shape.  ]   Shaped  like  a  lierry. 

baccivorons  (bak-siv  A-nu),  a.  [<  1^.  bacca, 
baca,  berry,  +  rwarr,  eat,  devour.]  Eating  or 
subsisting  on  berries:  as,  baccintrous  birds. 

bacei,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ba*c,  in  various 
senses. 

Bachacach  (bak'a-rak),  n.  A  brand  of  Ithine 
wine  made  at  Racharach,  a  small  town  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  23 
miles  south  of  Coblentz.  Formerly  also  bacta- 
rach,  baekrack,  backraa,  baccharic,  etc.  [In  the 
old  forms  generally  without  a  capital.] 

I'm  fur  mi  tonjruc*  but  dry  d  oikea,auch  a*  will 
(live  a  Bite  relish  to  my  AurA-mir. 

Jarfcr  Maymt,  City  Mutch 

tlood  Uteknuk  ...  to  drtnk  down  In  healtha  to  that 
day.  Vttuhrr,  Bt-iontr'a  Butli,  t.  z. 

bachel  (bak'el),  n.  (See  bacilc]  A  grain-mea- 
sure useil  In  piirts  of  ( Ireex-e,  varying  in  capacity 
from  {  of  a  bushel  to  H  bushels,  according  to 
the  locality.   Also  Imcilt. 

bachclert,  «.   An  olwolete  form  of  bachelor. 

bachcleriat,  ».  [ML.,  also  Imrcllrria,  etc-:  see 
rWAWcrv.]  In  old  records,  the  commonalty  ur 
yeomanry,  in  contradistinction  to  the  baron- 
age, 

bacholeryt,  «■  [ME.,  also  bachtleric,  hticltr  try, 
■ne,  etc.,  <  ( IE.  bach<  Imr  i  ML.  baebt  ltria,  etc.  >, 
<  bachclrr:  see  bachelor  and  -».]  1.  The  body 
of  young  aspirants  for  knighthood. 

And  of  hla  rctenae  the  bacAcfrae, 

CA/lu»er.  flerk  •  Tale,  I.  21*. 

2.  The  wbolo  body  of  knights. 

This  Phelxu  that  was  flnar  of  barhilrie. 

Chauerr,  Manciple  !  Tale.  L  it. 

bachelor  (txich'e-lor).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
tmrhtlrr,  hatehclcr,  halrhrlor,  -nr.  -our,  fiatchUr, 
etc.;  <  ME.  baehcler,  bachilcr,  bachlcr,  ete„  < 
(a)  Ob',  baehcler  =x  It,  bacealarc  a  Pr.  baealar, 


bacheloriam 

<  Ml*  haeealaru;  (b)  later  OF.  bacheticr,  ba- 
rkilier,  etc.,  E.  baehclicr  =  I'r.  fwrssii/ier  =  Bp. 
Iiachilter  =  It,  baccallirrr,  <  ML  bucoafu-riiui, 
iMicehetlariug,  etc.  (later  /Mtrtxi/atirctui  I  see  bae- 
calaurcale),  a  bachelor.  Origin  uncertain; 
supposed  by  some  to  bo  orig.  connected  w  ith 
ML.  Itaccalariu*,  l ho  holder,  as  vassal  of  a 
sii|u<rior  \ussul,  of  u  farm  called  bacealaria, 
perhaps  <  bacca,  for  L.  raeca,  a  cow.  By 
others  the  OF.  baehcler,  in  tho  assumed  orig. 
sense  of  'a  young  man,'  is  connected  with 
OF.  bacele,  ba'ecllc,  bachelr,  bachelle  (with  dim. 
bacelette,  backdate),  a  young  woman,  a  female 
servant,  bachtleric,  youth,  bacrlage,  apprcn- 
licexhip,  ciiurtship,  etc.,  wonls  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  a  Celtic,  origin  ( \V.  bach,  little,  bechan, 
a  little  girl,  bachgco,  a  boy,  a  child).  The  his- 
tory of  the  forms  mentioned  above  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  several  independent  words  have  lie- 
eome  confused  in  form.]  1.  Formerly,  a  per- 
son in  the  first  or  probationary  stage  of  knight- 
hood; a  knight  not  powerful  enough  to  displav 
his  banner  in  the  field,  and  who  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  another;  a  knight  of  low 
rank.    See  knight  bachelor,  under  *ho;Af. 

I  acke  after  a  aerate  tnutn)  that  I  tenth  una, 

A  fill  liuldi  AucAiuVr  I  knew  him  by  lilt  Maaen. 

Piert  ftmrman  (HI,  art  179. 

WHh  him  ther  was  his  aune.  a  yons  «.|ii>.r, 

A  lovycrc,  and  a  lusty  baeKtier. 

Chauerr,  Urn.  PruL  to  C.  T.,  L  7». 
"Community  nf  the  tucAeforv  uf  England."  that  la,  no 
doubt,  the  liody  uf  knights  —  the  tenant*  In  clilralry.  the 
laiidow  iier*  tielow  tho  rank  nf  the  liaronasc 

Stabbt,  t'unat.  Tllat..  |  KS. 

2.  In  universities  and  colleges :  ^a)  Before  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  young  man  in  apprentice- 
ship for  the  degn-e  of  master  in  one  of  the 
higher  faculties,  that  is,  of  theology,  law.  or 
medicine.  (A)  In  modern  use,  a  person  who 
has  taken  the  first  degree  (baccalaureate)  in  the 
lilM-ruI  arts  ninl  sciences,  or  in  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  at  a  college  or  university:  as, 
a  bachelor  of  arts;  a  bachelor  of  science.  See 
baccalaureate.  Originally,  a  bachelor  had  m4  neoea- 
tarily  token  an)  degree  wbatcver;  but  after  the  fourteenth 
century  the  word,  without  coaalag  to  carry  thla  significa- 
tion, waa  alto  applied  to  a  determinant,  or  young  man  who 
bad  taken  the  lowest  degree  In  the  faculty  of  aria.  Thla 
degree  trans  to  havw  bocn  couftrrnt  not  by  the  chancel- 
lor nor  tiy  tbo  faculty,  hut  only  by  the  "nation."  It  waa 
ttut  accompanied  by  any  regular  diploma,  but  testimonial 
letters  were  furnished  If  desired.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  tho  decree,  It  was  mjuultc  for  tho  candidate  to  u  four- 
teen years  uf  age,  to  have  followed  a  three  years  course  tn 
logic  in  the  university,  and  alto  to  sustain  a  disputation, 
called  the  deUTMlitaucc.  There  were  In  the  middle  ages 
three  orders  of  latchctora  of  theology.  Hie  tower  order 
consisted  of  Uie  isniinury  biblics  and  rurwrt,  the  duty  of 
the  former  taring  to  read  ami  expound  the  Pilde  (rum  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  give  one  courts) 
of  lectures  upon  a  hook  uf  the  did  and  another  upon  a 
book  of  the  S'ew  Toatanieut,  which  book*  they  choat  si 
pleasure.  Bai-hehira  of  the  second  or  tier  of  theolisry  were 
called  afnuvntuxri,  bacheion,  because  they  publicly  read 
sail  etpuumled  the  Book  of  the  sentences  of  Peter  the 
Lombard.  It  waa  nut,  however,  till  late  In  the  UilrtemUi 
icntiiry  that  any  Isvchclor  waa  permitted  to  lecture  on  the 
Sentencoa.  According  to  Out  law.  tile  lectures  of  the  sen, 
tchtlary  harlieli*«  had  to  Include  the  reading  of  the  text  of 
the  author,  and  tho  explanation  of  It  phrase  by  phrase  j 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  trench  upon  uuesuona  of  logic 
and  luelaphytacs.  They  also  made  certain  acts  called 
vrincijAa.  See  yirinWj»ti,M.  At  sisin  as  the  srfitrtiUary 
had  completely  tlnithcil  the  rxpoaltlon  of  the  Sentenoea, 
lie  became  s  frrrmed  bachelor  (Atronvfun'tui  /erma/usX  and 

had  still  i  niin  n  hla  Usrological  Miidhw  for  tliree  years 

longer  before  he  could  lie  licensed  to  press  h  and  to  teach 
as  a  master. 

3,  A  man  of  any  age  who  has  not  been  married. 
II  waa  my  turuuotse  :  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  1  waa  a 

tvtcAWor;  I  would  nsit  have  given  It  for  a  wilderness  of 

uunkrya,  Skak..  M.  of  V.,  111.  I. 

4t.  A  woman  who  haa  not  been  married. 

He  would  keep  v  i 
A  hscAefor  still,  by  keeping  of  your  portion  ; 
Anil  keep  )nll  lint  alone  with, ml  a  lltltlMIld, 

Hut  In  a  tk  kntas.  B.  J-m~.  n.  Magnetlck  t-ady,  IL  1. 
S.  In  London  livery  companies,  a  person  not 
vet  admitted  to  the  livery. — 0.  A  local  name 
in  the  1'nitod  States  of  a  lish,  J'omaru  «mbii- 
faris,  nf  the  Mississippi  vnllev ;  a  crappie. 

Sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  Itatciewr. 
Budge  bachelors.   Sre  hudDei;.-  Knight  bachelor. 

See  Fni'jbt. 

bachelorhood  (iMichV-lor-liftd),  n.  [<  bachelor 
+  -hotxi.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
bachelor  or  unmarried  man. 

I  can  fancv  nothing  mare  cruel  after  a  long  easy  life  of 
htrAWorAimi  than  to  have  to  sit  day  after  day  with  a  dull 
handsome  woman  opposite.   TAorivnty,  Vwcnmca,  II.  IL 

Keeping  In  AocAyforAW  thote  least  likely  to  be  long- 
lived.  H.  Spmerr.  MUliIy  of  isrlnl. ,  p.  Bfi. 

bacheloriHtn  (bueh'e-lor-litm),  «.  [<  nnrAWor 
+  -ttmi.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  bachelor; 
bachelorhood. —  2.  A  trait  or  habit  peculiar  to 
a  bachelor. 


.() 


bachelor 'a-btittona 
bachelor's-buttons  (Wh'e-loTz-but'nz), «.  i>l 

[Said  to  be  so  named  because  country  youths 
used  to  curry  the  flower  in  their  pockets  to 
divine  their  "success  with  their  sweetheart*.] 

1.  Tin}  popular  name  of  several  plant*,  as  the 
double-flowered  variety  ol  Lychnis  diurwt  (the 
red  campion),  VeHtaurca  nigra  (knapweed), 
but  chieflv  the  doublo-flowered  varieties  of 
KanmiculaJi  aconitifolius  (white  bachelor's-but- 
ton*) snd  Sanuncutu*  acris  (yellow  bachelor's, 
buttons).  The.  name  i»  also  giveu  ti>  the  ragged  robin 
{LwJinu  Pim-rueu/i).  to  Ibu  globe-amaranth  <»^,f»|A«i»o 
glotaaak  to  the  i-u-Wows  rnrctM,  and  in  eomc  parts  ol  the 
Vnitcd  stales  to  tUicmta  Intra  and  to  "tbor  iilanta. 

2.  A  name  for  the  weds  of  Strychnin  Xux- 
vomica,  formerly  used  for  poisoniug  rat9.  l>un- 
glison. 

bachelorship  (baeh'e-lor.ship),  ».  [<  bachelor 
+  -ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
bachelor  in  any  sense ;  the  rank  or  decree  of  a 
bachelor;  the  unmarried  state  of  a  man. 

bachle1,  n.    See  bauchle*. 

b*chle,Jt,  r.  f.  An  obsolete  Scotch  form  of  baffle. 

bacile  (ha-ehe'le),  ».;  pi.  bacili  (-le).  [It..  < 
ML.  Itacile,  baecile,  bachilc,  a  basin,  a  dry  mea- 
sure; cf.  baeintu,  baccinus,  baechinut,  Intchinus, 
a  basin,  a  drv  measure:  see  bating  1.  In 
cer«»i.,  a  basin  or  deep  dish:  in  use  in  English 
for  an  ornamental  vessel  of  Italian  make  and 
of  that  shape,  especially  for  a  vessel  of  enam- 
eled and  lustered  pottery.— 2.  In  metrology, 
same  as  tochel. 

baclllar  (bas'i-lar),  a.  K  L.  IxicHIum  or  XL.  ba- 
cillus, q.  v.,  +  -or.]  1 .  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Bacillus.— 2.  Resembling  in  form 
a  sliort  rod  or  bacillus;  bacilliform.  ai  applied 
to  the  valves  of  diatoms,  it  Indicates  that  their  greatest 
dlitieik»»on  ti  m  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Mm-  of  Juncture 
of  the  two  valve*  .  that  la,  they  art'  longer  than  broad,  anil 
therefore  rod  Ilk'-.    •*«  rut  under  hanlltu. 

Bacillaria  (iwi«-l-la'ri-tt).  n.   [NL.,  <  bacillus  + 

-ariii.]  A  genus  of  microscopic  alga?,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Diatomacca.  They  ruoiut  at  alen 
dec  recUngular  segments,  arranged  In  tabular  or  ubU<|u< 
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filw  ts  found  In  minrt,  aod  la  the  agent  In  butyric  ter 
i  disease  ' 


known  aa  an 
is  one  of  the 


Tho  <om|MKiuil  Mwhients  of  frustules  are  llfcxw- 
eanlly  slipping  backward  and  forward  over  i*h  other. 
They  are  rrv< j'lcnt  on  the  eooata  of  ilrest  Hntain. 
Bacillariac9»  (liaa-i-la-ri-a'se-«),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Bacillaria  +  -acca,]  Same  as  Mafoii»ac«r. 
bacillary  (bas'i-la-ri),  a.  f<  bacUlus  +  -ory.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  bacilli;  ch»r- 
acterized  by  the  presence  or  agency  of  bacilli. 
— 2.  Having  the  form  of  small  rods.— Bactllary 
layer  the  laverof  rods  and  collea  of  the  retina.  .leerrlilMa. 

bacilli,  «.  "  r"lural  of  bacillus. 

biciliikn  (lia-sil'i-an),  a.  [<  bacillus  +  -ian.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  bacillus : 
as,  '•ftii«//«i«  parasil«s,"  B.  W.  Richardson. 

bacillidde  (ba-sil'i-sid).  n.  [<  NL.  bacillus  + 
L.  -cida,  <  cadcrc,  kill.]  A  substance  em- 
ployed to  kill  bacilli  nr  infectious  germs;  a 


mentation ;  ft  anihnrU 
tbrax  or  cliarbotl  ;  and  ft. 
which  produce  putrefaction, 
to  cause  tahrrcoli-aia.  leonny.  alxl  rtw 
tiarllliu,  whfeh  ia  a-erte,!  to  Ihi  alwaja  . 
onrae  of  the  but  named  dt»«K,  ia  peeuUar  in  liavtm  a 
more  or  leaa  iuni»l  form.    See  Hxlmiis  and  .VAi.n 

4.  [co;!.]  In  cntnm.,  a  genus  of  orthopterous 
gressoriul  insects,  of  the  family  Phasmiaic ;  the 
walking-sticks. — St.  Medicine  made  up  into  a 
long  round  figure  like  a  stick.    Krrtcy  (1708). 

bacint,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  Imsin. 

bacinett.  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  5a.«i«cf. 

baclno  (ba-che'no),  «. ;  pi.  bacini  (-nc).  fit.,  a 
basin :  see  rm/rin.]  In  ccram.,  one  of  the  dishes 
of  richly  colored  pottery  which  are  found  built 
into  the  walls  of  certain  medieval  buildings  in 
Italy,  especially  at  Pegaro,  Pisa,  Rome,  and 
bologna. 

back'  (hak),  n.  [<  ME.  bak,  <  AS.  bac  =  OS. 
bai  =  OFries.  bck  -  Ml),  bak  (D.  bak.  in 
comp.)  =  IM.  bak  (also  in  comp.,  Iiak-,  >  (1. 
ixjca-  in  comp.,  also  separately,  back,  fore- 
castle) =  Icel.  Sw.  tmk  =  Dan.  fri<(/,  back. 
Cf.  AS.  hrgcg,  back,  K.  Hrfi/c]  1.  The  whole 
hinder  part  of  the  human  boiiy,  opposite  the 
front  and  between  tho  sides,  or  the  upper  part 
of  tho  liody  of  most  animals;  technically, 
the  spinal,  dorsal,  or  tergal  portion,  surface, 
or  aspect  of  the  trunk,  extending  from  tho 
scruff  of  the  neck  between  the  shoulders  to  the 
buttocks,  hams,  or  bifurcation  of  the  body  at 
the  legs;  the  tergiun;  the  dorsum;  the  nots?- 
um.— 2.  The  corresponding  or  n-lated  portion 
of  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body;  the  posterior 
aspect  of  a  thing ;  the  part  opposite  to  or  fur- 
thest from  tho  front,  or  in  any  way  correlated 
with  the  back  of  the  trunk:  as,  the  back  of  the 
head,  neck,  arm,  leg;  the  of  tho  hand; 
the  back  of  the  mouth.— 3.  Anything  resem- 
bling the  back  in  position.  (,.)  Aa  beJnii  behind 
or  furtheat  from  the  fai;o  or  front,  like  the  uiu:k  In  man: 
as.  tlw?  6rt<r  of  a  houi*;- 

Treea  act  upon  Uie  back*  of  chimneys  do  rfpen  frnlta 
termer.  /fci^uia,  Nat.  lltal. 

(t)  Aa  beinn  beliind.  or  In  the  furthtat  dlataticc,  with  ref- 
erelKC  to  ttf  aju  etator,  speaker,  s«f  of  ai  tlon,  etc. :  as, 
ttic  bisk  of  an  talaud  ;  the  Iwe*  of  a  wood  ;  the  tw<*  of  a 
iHUee.  (r)  Aa  hrint  tha  part  wbtch  cornea  la  hlnd  In  tho 
ordinary  riiovenienia  of  a  thliia:.  or  when  It  l<  naed:  as. 
(lie  Inch  of  a  knife,  saw,  etc.  (<f)  As  f..rmiri8  the  upper, 
and  eapeclally  the  outer  and  upper,  portion  of  a  thlilK, 
like  Hie  lack  of  one-  of  the  lower  animals  :  aa,  the  rwor  of 
a  liaiid-rall .  the  back  of  a  rafter.  (')  Tlx-  rUhw  of  a  hill, 
Ttie  nioiintalna  huire  appear 
loir  broad  bare  facia  upheave. 

Milton,  P.  U.  vU.  zstt. 

O'er  the  long  faotrl  of  the  bnahlesa  downs. 

Tennyion,  Uniflol  and  Elaine. 
(/)  As  belno;  that  which  BUpporta  the  rlha :  aa,  tile  fan*  of 
.  ship  (namely,  the  keel  ami  kcelaori). 


back 

proof,  and  a  lighter  backplcee,  the  tw-o  secured 
muter  the  arma,  usually  by  straps  and  buckles. 


of.irthe 


til  chlorine,  perllapa  the  Is-at 
U  very  (renerally  employed. 

Dinnfictant;  p.  IS. 


badllicidlC  (ba-sil-i-sld'ik),  a.    [<  rsiWHWiic  + 

-ic]   Destructive  to  bacilli, 
bacllllculture  (ba-sil'i-kul-tur).  «.    [<  NL.  f«i- 

cilius  +  h.  eultura,  culture.]    The  cultivation 

of  bacteria  in  vegetable  or  animal  infusions  or 

otherwise,  for  purposes  of  investigation, 
bacilliform  (ba-sif'i-form),  a.    [<  NL.  bacillus 

+  L.  forma,  form.  ]    Of  the  form  of  a  small 

rod ;  rod-shaped  ;  baeillar  in  form, 
bacillus  (ba-sH'us),  n.  ;  pi.  bacilk  (A).  [NL., 

a  particular  use  of  LL.  bacillus,  L.  Itacillum,  a 

little  rod  or  staff,  dim.  of  L.  baculus,  baculum, 

a  stick,  staff;  cf.  Or.  ,Jii«r^oK.  a  staff,  perhaps 

akin  to  ;ianr<i;  go,  = 

L.  mi  ire  =  E.  come] 

1.  In  anat.,  a  little 

rod  or  rod-like  body, 

as  one  of  the  rods  of 

the  retina.— 2.  An 

individual    of  the 

genus  Bacillus. — 3. 

leap.]     A  so-called 

genus  of  the  micro- 
scopical vegetable 

organisms  known  as 

bacteria,  liaving  the 

form  of  very  slender 

straight  filaments, 

sliort  or  of  moderate 

length,  and  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more 

elongated  cylindri- 
cal joints.  Several 

forma,  or  spcelea,  are  rec- 

ofsUed.  Otlhess.  *  «uo- 


1  bought  you  a 
6t.  Clothing;  a 

6 


:i  >tl1f  (  L-  ■ 

to)  The  upright  hind  part  of  a  chair,  servln«  as  a  aupf 
for  the  back.   <A>  In  Int.,  the  outer  skle  of  an  onian, 
the  side  turned  away  from  Ule  axla  :  a«.  the  bar*  of  a  leaf 
or  of  a  carpel. 

4.  By  svneedoche,  the  whole  body,  with  refer- 
ence to'clothing,  because  the  back  is  usually 
most  fully  covered:  as,  he  has  not  clothes  to 
his  back. 

wn  of  ahlrta  to  your  bark. 

Sbnk-,  I  Ilea.  IV.,  tit  II. 

garment  to  cover  the  back. 

Ami  owtc  bakku  that  moth-eaten  W. 

Pirn  /foienuu  (D>,  1  Set 

uf.  In  the  leather  trade,  the  thickest  and 
best-tanned  hides.—  7t.  The  wtdress  of  a  let- 
ter, formerly  written  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
itself.  Scoff.— St.  A  reserve  or  secondary  re- 
source. 

This  project 
Should  ltave  a  far*,  or  second.  Dial  tiiUcht  bold, 
If  this  sh.mld  blast  in  proof.      Anit..  Hamlet,  ir.  7. 

8.  In  ssiji-ftiiiidia/;,  a  timber  liolted  on  tho 
after  end  of  the  rudder,  to  complete  its  form. 
—  10.  In  mFfa'-mi'iiiii;/.  the  portion  of  the  lode 
which  lies  between  ariy  level  or  stopo  anil  the 
one  next  above  it,  or  the  surface.  Oeni-rally, 
the  baeknure  the  unstopedportiiuisiif  the  lode, 
as  far  as  laid  open,  and  ready  to  be  mined  or 
sloped. — 11.  In<W-MiiMii»r;:  (a)  Same  as  fact. 
(fi)The  inner  end  of  a  heading  when-  work  is 
goiug  on. — 12.  Iu  foot-bail,  a  position  behind 
the  lino  of  rushers,  or  a  player  in  this  position  : 
called  i/snrfcr-iiora-,  half-back,  three-quarters- 
back,  or  full-back,  according  to  tho  distance 
from  the  rushers.  Back  and  belly,  (a)  Before  ami 
behind  ;  all  ixer  :  as,  to  beat  a  pcrsonnoi-i:  un<l  Wfjr.  ('<) 
With  clothes  and  fmal :  aa.  to  keep  n  pen*ih  bark  nsirf  brllti 
(lo  keep  him  ill  clothes  ami  fundi  I  Vulgar,  i —  Back  and 
breast,  the  usual  terai  In  the  scTenteenth  eenlury  for 
the  body  armor  uf  the  period.  It  consulted  of  a  solid 
in  one  piece,  generally  considered  bultet- 


head  piece  alfc! 
Sroft,  Legta.1  of  Montroaa. 
;  complcCely. 

bark  and  edpr. 
Lady  Atitmmy,  lit 
Back  Of  a  book,  that  part  of  the  cover  to  which  the  two 
sides  are  attached  and  oh  which  the  title  b)  usually  printed. 

Back  Of  a  bOW,  in  archery,  the  exterior  sUie  of  a  bow, 
wliich  Is  convex,  when  Use  Ihiw  la  bent  In  modern  Euro- 
man  bows  thla  part  Is  flat.  See  Wfy.  8  (-!).— Back  Of  a 
hand-rail,  the  upiier  surface :  the  under  aide  Is  the  br«uf. 
-  Back  Of  a  hip-rafter,  the  up|wr  e.lge  of  the  rafter 
shaped  to  the  amcle  which  the  adjoining  asilea  make  with 
each  other.  See  rut  under  Aip.  -Back  Of  an  arch  or 
vanlt,  trvT  cxtnuiiTa,  or  outer  curve  or  face.  See  ft  rut 
cut  iiiidcr*ar<A.   Back  of  a  roof-rafter,  iu  ujiper  sur 

tare.-  Back  Of  a  alate,  In  r«w«n^.  Uic  upper  or  weather 
side.— Back  Of  a  Window,  the  wainarotlng  tielow  tlie 
saah-framc,  extending  to  the  floor  — Backs  and  cutters, 

a  miners'  i 
ning  in  '. 
strata, a 
cutt.rs 

hack.  In  aecrrC  or  when  one  is  atisent- 

I  confesa,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  liear  to  bear  people  at- 
tackeil  brhinA  tbrxr  barkt ;  and  when  ugly  circumstance* 
csiirie  out  agaluat  our  acquaintance,  I  own  1  always  l»ve 
to  think  Ule  beat.  .SAerirfaii,  School  for  Scandal,  L  1. 

Laxy-back.  a  high  l»rk  luir  In  a  carriage  seat.  It  U  sw- 
tidies  made  ao  at  U>  W  removal-lc  at  will.    IS,  //,  A'HiyAf. 

Mltered  back,  in  boakbimtinf.  a  lacs;  having  lines, 
usually  In  gidil,  connected  ami  niltercd  In  square  iwnels 
by  meana  of  crues-llnea  U-lween  the  Iwnds.  —  Run-up 
back,  in  NniiMndino,  a  back  liaving  two  tinea,  usually  In 
gold,  on  ita  outer  edgea,  running  off  at  top  and  bottom. 
Tilstinsuishrd  from  the  mOerrd  far*! which  aeei- Small 
of  the  back,  I  ho  loins ;  the  reina.-  The  back  of  beyond. 
See  bryvnd  —  To  oo  on  anolher'a  back,  to  lie  severe  uu 
iw  for  any  fault  or  foollah  act :  chide  ;  ridicule.   (Colleq.  | 

To  be  on  one's  (own)  back,  to  he  at  the  end  of  one's 
reaoiinis:  l*a*rouud.  |t'ull«n.]-T0  bow  down  the 
back,  to  submit  to  oppression.  Rom.  xL  lo.-  To  break 
the  hack.  »ee  ems*,  — To  cast  behind  the  back.  n> 
Scrip.:  («)  To  furuct  and  forgive.  Is.  x%vvlll.  17.  (o>  To 
inn?  wilh  (ontcmpl.  Elek.  Jllll.  .v.;  Nell.  ix.  TO 
set  one  s  baclt  up,  lo  resist ;  lie  olwtiuate.  See  to  jsrt 
am't  bark  uy,  btdow,  [n>)lno,.l-  To  give  a  back,  to  bend 
the  back  and  keep  it  Brm  so  as  to  allow  another  to  leap 
over  one  liy  placing  his  hands  uinm  the  back,  or  lo  mount 
up  to  anything.  i<vil«|.  I— To  make  a  back.  Same  as 
fo  Ti're  is  far*,— To  put  ce-  get  one's  back  up,  to  show 
antipatliy  or  aversion;  resist;  l«  angry  or  Indignant:  a 
metaphor  probably  taken  from  tlie  hnbita  of  frightened  or 
angrj  cat*.  [I  nll.-i.;  —  To  Me  the  back  or.  to  grt  rid  of. 
—  To  turn  tho  back  on  one,  to  forsake  or  neglect  him. 
back1  (bak),  a.  [<  back*,  11.,  and  back*,  adt\,  the 
attributive  use  of  the  noun,  as  in  backbone, 
mingling  with  that  of  the  adv.,  as  in  6oc*  yarrf, . 
the  yard  which  is  back,  fcacJfc  spring,  a  spring 
backward,  etc.  As  with  fore,  hind,  after,  etc., 
there  is  no  definite  dividing  line  between  the 
separate  adj.  use  and  the  use  in  composition.] 
1.  Lying  or  belttg  behind ;  opposite  to  the  front; 
hinder ;  rear :  as.  the  6acA-  part  of  anything  ;  a 
f«ict  door  or  window,  oa<*  stairs ;  Uiefwctsido 
of  afield. 

I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shall  see  my  bark 
parte  :  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.  Ex.  xixlll. 
Hence  —  2.  Away  from  the  front  position  or 
rank ;  remote  in  placo  or  condition ;  far  in  the 
rear,  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  the  fcac*  set- 
tlements of  a  country. 

In  December  we  had  two  insurrections  of  tlie  bark  In- 
lial>ilii.ii  la  of  our  province.  rVanJriiii,  A  mob  log,  p.  sirr. 
3.  In  a  backward  direction;  returning  in  (ho 
direction  whence  It  came:  as,  a  liack  stroke; 
back  water.  [Ir.  this  sense  properly  with  a 
hyphen.] — 4.  I.,  sircar,  overdue :  as,  bacJt  pay 

or  rents  Bar1,  "tion.  Sec  actum. -Back  cylinder- 
head,  that  hea.       i  cylinder  through  which  Ibe 
rod  passes  in  locu 
cngil>» 

back' 


;l  (laak),  odr.  [By  apheresis  for  aback,  < 
MK.  abak,  <  AS.  on  ftrrc-  sec.  aback  and  back*, 
n.]  1.  To  or  toward  the  rear;  backward;  in 
the  reverse  direction:  as,  to  step  or  shrink 
back;  the  tide  flowed  back. 

and  left  the  denouncer  of  woe 
of  IhehalL 

/rnV/,  ftrar.ada,  p.  2,% 

2.  Prom  forward  motion  or  progress;  from  nd- 
vnncing  or  advancement ;  in  »  state  of  restraint, 
hindrance,  or  retardation  :  with  such  verbB  as 
fop  and  hold:  as,  hewHB  held  back  with  dim- 
culty;  tho  police  kept  back  the  crowd. 

Tli.  l,.rd  hath  kepi  thee  fcict  from  honour. 

Num.  xxlv.  II 

3.  To  or  toward  one's  (its  or  their)  original 
starting-point,  place,  or  condition:  us,  lo  go 
back  to  the  "IJ  oo^upation,  to 

I  miiNt  bear  niiawrr  facie 
my  brother.   .SAaA..  -ts  you  Like  It.  !v  I 

•  wave  ruslK^i  ftirwnnl,  breaks,  anil  rolls 
fact  H.soiumu. -*LrJ.  Macklnbwih. 

4.  From  a  present,  usual,  or  natural  position: 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  some  other,  expressed 
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back 

or  understood;  backward:  afl,  to  bend 


back 


one's  finger;  to  force  back  the  bolt  of  a  door. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  came  sail  rolled  back  Uie 
stone  from  the  dour.  Mat  xxtlu.  i. 

5.  To  or  toward  times  or  things  past;  back- 
ward ill  time:  as,  to  look  back  on  former  ages. 

Oh,  that  c«  umlaut  Tint* 
Would  bill  ico  hack  a  week  ! 

fUuker  (nut  anolArr),  Love's  Cart,  T.  3. 
Volume*  of  thia  form  dated  back  two  hundred  Tear*  or 
route .  Havihtrmt.  Oil!  Uuue. 

TIk  existence  of  this  Uncuage  (Singhalese  |  hu  been  taken 
twex  at  least  iw...  th..u*aud  years  by  the  inscriptions  fiKiod 
l>>-  (loljactuiktilt  ill  Uie  Ari  li»iilon1i  «l  Survey. 

A.  .V.  fiort.  Mod.  Lang.  B.  Indies,  p.  ni. 

8.  From  tho  proper  destination  or  purpose: 
an,  to  keep  back  despatches. 

^.certain  nan  named  Ana^a.,  with«*Pph(ra  Ma  wtfe, 

7.  Away  from  i 
promise. 


'""U'lMwon. 


8.  In  a  positiou  of  retirement  or  withdrawal ; 
"IT;  aloof:  absolutely  or  with  from:  ax,  the 
house  »tand*  a  little  nackfrom  the  road. 

Somewhat  back/mm  Uie  rtlnue  street 
stands  tho  otdfaahiourd  country-seat. 

Lonaftltev.  Old  flock. 

D.  Behind  in  position,  literally  or  figuratively, 
or  ax  regard*  progress  made:  absolutely  or 
witho/;  an,  the  hilU  liack  of  the  town ;  the  feel- 
ing back  of  his  words ;  a  few  pages  back. — 
10.  Past  in  time ;  ago ;  since  :  as.  a  little  back. 
[Colloq.] 


11.  Again;  in  r 
pay  back  a  loan. 


A',  ami  7th  »er.,  IL  1<«- 
as,  to  answer  back;  to 


Waiflier,  Moot  Meitune,  L 
1  back*,  forward  and  backward ;  lo  and  fro. 

This  common  Ntdy, 
like  to  a  vagabond  flag  u|mhi  the  stream, 
Ooea  lo  andback,  lackeying  tbe  varying  tide. 

VJko*..  A.  aiKlC,  L  t. 

To  beat,  draw,  fall,  bang,  etc..  back.  the  verba. 
bkVCk1  (bak),  r.  [In  Hemes  I.,  1-*,  <  back*,  ».; 
in  senses  I.,  0-11.  and  11..  <  back*,  adr.]  I_ 
frniw.  1.  To  famish  with  a  buck  or  backing; 
strengthen  or  support,  at  the  back :  as.  to  back 
a  book ;  to  back  an  eleetrotvpe-plate ;  to  back 
the  armor-plates  of  a  war-vessel  with  teak.— 
2t.  To  cover  tho  back  of:  clot  Be. 
To  brekc  beggtrU  bred  aod  likknt  hem  with  clotltla. 

fun  rioirmau  (A),  xl.  ISA, 

3.  To  support  or  aid,  aa  with  practical  assist- 
ance, money,  authority,  influence,  etc. ;  second 
or  strengthen ;  reinforce :  often  with  ar/i :  as, 
in  hl»  effort*  he  was  rtafcnf  by  many  influen- 
tial men ;  he  bietaf  up  his  argument  with  a  bet. 


Success  still  follows  him  and  toots  hit  Crimea. 

^iWwwi. 

The  In^li  of  the  northern  tsxhelaw  fouud  themselves 
by  Uirtr  brethren  from  Ireland,  but  l>y 

uxid  them. 
J.  H.  Vreen,  Cooq.  of  Eng.,  p.  113. 

Hence — 4.  In  tportinc/,  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port by  standing  or  dropping:  saiil  of  dogs 
which  follow  the  lead  of  a  dog  on  point. 

Both  tloga  went  off  finely ;  soon  after  belnit  put  down 
Foreman  pointed  and  waa  backed  by  liaih. 

fw»l  and  .Stream,  XXI.  «1H. 

ft.  To  act  or  wager  in  favor  of ;  express  con- 
fidence in  the  success  or  superiority  of:  as,  to 
baik  a  horse  in  a  race,  or  one  of  the  parties  iu 
an  argument. 

I  bnck  him  at  a  rebut  or  a  charade  against  tbe  beat 

'.SArniluii,  School  lot  Scandal.  I.  1. 
They  liledoulnal  are  fnlid  .A  Whw  thrniaelTea  with 
waiiers,  and  will  shout  for  a  slice  p.  the  liner  inviting  his 
friends  to  a  feast.         A.  F.  Burl,.;.  Kl  M,.llhah,  p.  3»\ 

8.  To  get  upon  the  back  of;  mount:  as,  to 
ftnrt  a  horse. 

We  both  will  back  tho  winds, 
through  the  Arabian  deserts. 
Sbirlry.  Grateful  "errant,  it.  i. 
llie  northern  plain, 
his  ILre-ISv  il-.-l  again. 

./.  R.  Drake,  culprit  fay.  P  -* 

ouietliing  on  the  back  of;  nddrt-nK, 
indorse. — 8.  To  lie  at  the  back 
i  the  rear;  form  a  back  or  back- 


And 
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Thai  snuf  and  comfortable  retreat  wrorh  ft-nemlly  Uvit 
tbe  warerooma  ot  an  BuajUah  tradeaman  Bulvwr. 

9.  To  carrj'  on  the  back.  [Colloq.] 

If  the  men  are  expected  to  back  tbe  IraDafor  any  outlaid, 
arable  di.ta.ice.  th,.  ,m^»jm^*j£^jt^*  ^ 

10.  To  cause  to  move  backward ;  propel  back- 
ward :  as,  to  back  a  horse ;  to  back  a  boat. — 

11.  To  reverse  the  action  of:  as,  to  back 
a  stationary  engine.  — 12.  In  coal-mimay,  to 
throw  back  into  the  gob  or  waste,  as  the  small 
alack  made  in  holing  or  undercutting  the 
coal.  Omlcf.  [Leicestershire,  Kng.l— To  back 
a  chain  or  rope,  to  attach  a  iirereater  to  It  ao  an  to 
reduce  the  strain  upon  it.  -  To  back  an  anchor.  *ce 
aivAorl,  >i.  TO  back  a  Ball,  to  1««  the  yards  ao 
that  the  wind  will  press  on  tbe  forward  aur'ar*  of  Uie 
aaiL  -  TO  back  a  warrant,  to  sum  or  indorse  a  warrant 
lasued  in  another  county  to  apprrlirfid  an  offender.—  To 
back  <a  spindle^  off.  In  aJtim-ryinning,  to  reverse  Uie 
motion  of  mule^pliiJlea  at  the  end  of  a  atrvtch,  In  un- 
windinaT  the  laat  few  cuila  of  the  threail  about  the  cop,  In 
otder  to  prepare  for  Ita  peeper  iliatribullon  spun  the  cop 
when  tbe  mule-oarrlasii  returns.— To  back  the  oars,  H 
row  backward  ao  aa  to  check  the  hoat'a  headway  or  to  gain 
atmiwsy,  —  To  back  th*  worm  tag.  In  m»em«iiii.r,  to 
nil  tbe  Uit4tr«tlc«  between  the  atraiula  of  a  rope,  thua  mak- 
Iw  the  mirfai-e  eren.  -  To  back  up.  lu  1  To  lend  support, 
aid,  or  aaalstalK-e  to ;  staild  bv  ;  irive  coantcnajice  to :  aa, 
to  back  if,,  ones  rricixla,  (1.)  to  move  or  for™  backward : 
aa,  to  back  up  a  carnage  (c)  To  reverse  as  an  mirlne  or 
a  press,  (if)  In  <feclrof|fpl'iifl,  to  atrentrUien,  aa  the  thin 
shell  or  electroplate  obtained  from  a  wax  mold  of  a  form 
of  type,  an  enirraved  plate  etc..  by  ilrpoaltlnit  U|«m  Its 
bock  tjue-metai  to  a  certain  thkknesa.  (rl  In  baM-lciU 
ami  alniiUr  iramea,  Ui  fUnd  beldnd.  as  another  player,  In 
order  to  ati>p  ami  return  any  halls  that  may  pass  hUn :  as, 

tbe  center  field  bactf  up  tho  aecond-haao.— TO  DaVCk 
water,  to  pr»|icl  a  luat  ill  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
In  wliMi  the  p/..w  Is  p,^nud,  by  rrtvrtliut  the  action  i^ 
the  rowlnu  in  Uie  ca»o  of  a  row  boat,  or  of  the  mai:hlnety 
In  Ihe  caae  of  ll  steamlioHL 

II.  iflfrnns.  [<  fxidtl,  adr.]  1.  To  move  or 
go  backward:  as.  the  horso  backed:  tho  train 
backfd. —  2.  To  move  in  the  reverse  direction: 
aaid  specifically  of  the  wind,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  haul  (which  see),  when  it  changes  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  tho  usual  circuit.  In  tin- 
northern  heuiifpliere.  on  the  polar  side  of  the  trade-wind*, 
tlve  utiul  (  In  ult  ot  i-lmilitit  111  live  wtmi  Is  from  east  by 
tlie  south  to  west,  and  so  on  to  the  nortli.   In  tht  aaitiu 

latitudes  ill  the  southern  hemitphcre  the  reverse  usually 
takes  pJm-e,  The  toicklltic  of  the  wind  U  retarded  as  an 
lndicatii>n  i4  Kail  wither.  -  To  back  and  fill  (.t  I  To  irt  t 
a  atiuare-rimred  vessel  to  wtndwanl  in  a  narrow  channel, 
when  tin-  w  lod  is  aualuat  the  tide  and  there  Is  no.room  for 
nu  klug.  by  altcrnaielv  tlllluic  mid  liackiiiu  Ihe  natU  ao  aa 
to  make  the  ship  shoot  from  one  side  of  the  channel  to 
the  other  while  Ix-lne  earned  on  by  the  tide.  Hence  — 
(6)  To  Ill sllioi  or  Irresolute ;  sillily  ehallv.  To  back 
astern,  see  aticm,  —  To  back  down,  to  recede  from  a 
tsMltioii ;  abandon  an  anrument  or  opinion ;  trite  In.—  To 
back  out,  to  retreat  fnm  a  difficulty  or  withdraw  from 
au  engagement, 

back'H,  ».    The  earlier  form  of  baft. 

back3  (bak),  n.  [<  1».  bak.  a  bowl,  tray.  = 
Dan.  bakke,  a  tray,  <  F.  bac.  a  trough,  basin, 
a  brewer's  or  distiller's  back,  also  a  ferry- 
boat; ef.  Bret,  bak,  bay,  a  boat,  ML.  bacut, 
bacru.1,  a  ferry-boat,  bacca,  a  bowl  ('vas  aqua- 
rium'); origin  uncertain.  L'f.  basin,  from  the 
same  source.]  1.  A  large  Hut-bottomed  for- 
rydmat,  espeeiallv  one  adapted  for  carrying 
vehicles,  and  worVed  by  a  chain  or  rope'  fas- 
tened on  each  side  of  tho  stream. — 2.  A  large 
cistern  or  vat  used  by  brewers,  distillers,  dyers, 
etc.,  for  holding  liquids;  a  large  tub  or  trough. 
—  3.  A  kind  of  wooden  trough  for  holding  or 
carrving  fnel,  ashes,  etc.;  a  coal-scuttle:  com- 
monly in  the  diminutive  form  bakcy.  [Scotch.] 

a  turf  bark. 
Srnfl,  Roll  Roy,  III.  IX 

backache  (bak'ak),  n.  Any  dull  or  continuous 
pain  in  the  back. 

back&che-brako  (nak'fik-briik),  n.   A  name  of 
the  lady-fern,  AspleniuM  Pilir-fo/ruina. 
backache-root  (bak'ak-riit),  it.   The  button 
snskcroot,  Motrin  vpicata. 
back-action (bak'ak'shon),  a.  In  marinccnain, 
having  the  connections  bc-twee 
and  crank  reversed:  as,  a  ton 
ne.    See  action. 

ack,  it.  Sec  Bacharach. 
^M.intcrj.  [Perhaps  for  back  thirc.  The 
spelling  baccarc,  orig.  bacare,  in  the  passage  of 
Sliakspere  has  led  to  the  fancy  that  the  word 
is  dog-Ln(in,  baaed  on  F.  b>irk.]  Stand  IhicU! 
go  back! 

All.  (»dctare,  i|Uod  Mortimer  to  lli*  s.  'We. 

C/iUi,  Rjjishr  !►  ilster. 

R*ckiit<,  -juntli  Mortimer  to  hla  »n» .  see 
Mortimer  s  sow  spcukcUi  as  g.  «.d  \Myu  as  hce. 


back-balance  (bak'bal'ans),  n.  A  weight  used 
as  u  counterbalance  for  an  eccentric,  or  an  ec- 
centric pullev  or  gear. 

back-band  (bak'band),  »i.    A  broad  strap  or 
chain  passing  over  the  saddle  of  a  cart- 
riage-horse,  and  used  to  support  tho 
Called  in  Scotland  a  rigtcvUltr. 

back-bar  (bak'bar),  it.  The  horizontal  bar  in 
the  old  English  open  fireplace,  on  which  the 


heavy  kettle  was  hung  over  t 
backbtMTt  (bak'bar),  n.  In  old  Eng.  forest  late. 
the  act  of  carrying  on  the  back  vcnisun  killed 
illegally,  rice  baekcarry. 
backbite  (bak'bit),  r.;  pret.  backbit,  pp.  back- 
bitten, backbit,  ppr.  uwifrifisf/.  [<  MK.  bak- 
biten,  earlier  tW6ifc»  (=  led.  ooJtMfa  (Haldor- 
sen),  appar.  from  £.),  <  bac,  bak,  n  .the  back, 
or,  more  prob.,  <  bak,  adv.  (though  this,  the 
aiiheretic  form  of  abak,  aback,  is  not  found  in 
ME.  except  in  comp.  and  deriv.),  +  hi  ten,  bite: 
see  back1  and  bite.']  I.  tram.  To  injure  moral- 
ly in  a  manner  comparable  to  biting  from  be- 
hind; attack  tho  character  or  reputation  of  se- 
cretly; censure,  slander,  or  speak  evil  of  in 
absence :  rarely  with  a  thing  as  object. 

And  eke  Uie  verse  of  famous  Poets  will 
Ue  does  atierrtiile.  Sfitcr,  I",  g.,  I,  It.  32. 

Moat  nntruelye  and  maliciously  doe  these  evlll  tongva 
baekbitt  and  alaunder  the  sscriil  ashes  of  that  personage. 


<irtc(»if«»j/;  verbal  n.  of  baekbitt:'] 
slandering  the  absent;  secret  calu 


IX  iitfraa*".  To  slander  or  speak  evil  of  the 
absent. 

To  be  pryneea  in  ptydc  and  pnuerte  to  dlsjilae, 
To  bakbite,  and  to  boston  and  bore  fills  w  Unease. 

Piers  rtvirman  (HI.  11.  SO. 
He  that  hactfslet*  not  with  hia  tongue.  fa.  xv.  3. 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  rsi.  ie.fe. 

.SAiii.,  2  Hen-  IV..  v.  L 

backbiter  (bak'bi'ter),  a.  One  who  slanders, 
calumniktes,  or  speaks  ill  of  the  absent. 

Satirista  desi'ribc  Uie  Age,  and  backhifce*  a>«l^n  their  de. 
scrlplUins  to  private  men.  Steele,  Tstlcr,  .So.  1*12. 

Nine  tithes  of  Um.  s 
iace-ffaltercra  and  backbittrw  art!  the  same. 

rennyon,  Merlin  ami  Vivien. 

backbiting  fbak'bl'ting),  n.    [ME.  W/nfisr/, 

]    The  act  of 

umny. 

strifes,  ftne**.(,„o«,  whl»iH  rings 

2  <  v.r.  ill.  20. 

backbititlgly  (Uk'bi'ting-li  l.adr.  With  back- 
biting. 

back-block  ;  bak' blok),  n.  In  piano-making,  see 

irrr.sf-frfocA". 

backboard  ( bak'bonl),  n.  [<  bnckt,  n.,  +  board, 
Tho  At*.  ba-ehord(=  D.  IX}.  ficiiooord  (>  0.  baek- 
bord,  F.  batmrd)  =  Dan.  bagbord  =  Icel.  bak- 
bordh,  also  bakbttrdlti)  means  'larboard.'l  A 
l>oard  for  the  back;  a  board  placed  at  (he  back 
oraervingasthetxackof  (something.  Specifically 
{a)  A  boatil  placv^l  achMstlie  ateni  slice  U  of  a  imal  to  sup- 
port the  hacks  of  tbe  occupants.  (1.)  A  amall  strip  of  l 
used  to  support  tbe  back  and  give  erectlieas  to  Uie  B| 

A  careful  and  u 
recommended  u  i 

dlgiiilVcd  dejiortiuent  and  carriago  ao  requisite  for  every 
young  laity  of  fashion.  TVtnrirnty. 
(r)  A  boant  used  In  a  1 

in  - 


ting  use  of  the  McitMinf  .  .  .  I* 
iry  to  the  acquirement  of  that 


ing  Uie 


Tl;»t  length  of  .  l.  i.lral  roof, 
Peerln,  lo  air  aihl  M„l  i.y  ,„m  »k» 


I A  proverbial 
anecdote.  | 


.VAaJr.,  T.  of  the  S„  it  1.    en  It  on.l  all.  .id  It 


boant  used  111  a  lathe  to  sustain  the  pillars  support- 
Ihe  pupprt-har.    (d)  In  A'nrriiaA  IVotkahlrel  .Wwiie 
,   a  thlri  or  croas-bole  communicating  with  the  return 
air-course.  tfrestVy. 

back-bond  (bak'bond),  n.  In  Scott  taw,  a  deed 
attaching  a  qualification  or  condition  to  the> 
terms  of  a  conveyance  or  other 
instrument. 

backbone  (bak'bOn'),  n.  [ME. 
baktntne,  bakbon.  oaobon ;  (.  back  1 
+  bone1.]  1.  The  bone  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  back;  the 
spine;  tho  vertebral  column; 
the  vertebrw  collectively.— 2. 
Something  resembling  a  back- 
bone in  appearance,  position, 
or  office :  am  the  Apennines  arc 
the  backtntne  of  Italy. 

The  plutocrats,  shippers,  merchants 
and  others  who  are  Uie  faor&one  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

H.  J,  f/iufoii.  Kng,  Rail.  I^Ut*, 

ip.  IHli. 

3.  Figuratively,  firmness;  sta- 
bility of  purpose;  decision  of 
character;  resolution; 
principle. 

TIk  i  lvlhratlwi  Is  cheap  a 
will,  h  tins  riot  the  'xirtbotu 
si'lvlue  In  tt. 

J.  f.  Clarke,  Self  Culture,  p.  2lri 

Backbone  of  an  awning,  a  rope 

sewed  to  the  ml  Idle  of  a  ships  awning. 

'■""to"  the 


1.1  weak 

of  con- 


HuniK  airkheae. 

c  i,  trvl  ct»w-»l 
verte:<4  :  /'.i.  Sr« 
il.jeu.1  \ertr^n  .  1  i, 
lifO  I'.nitmf  » recti!  : 
S  i,  tint  win:  .#»- 
•ettsi  iVt.  vis',  cat- 
ctgesl  verlsbfA- 
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 I.  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one. 

out  Mut  out ;  Uwrutighly ;  entirely. 
JM)  old  Hurbo,  staunch  (o  Uu  backbrmt. 

Bvtmr.  Utt  tiayi  of  Pomp*  11,  U.  1. 
A  true-blue  Tory  to  (A*  bactoonr.  T.  Hughi,. 

tiame  fe  fa*  Uvkbciu.  TnUvpt. 

backboned  (bftk'bond'),  o.  Vertcbrated ;  fur- 
nishcil  with  a  backbone. 

backcap  (bak'kap),  r.  t.  To  depreciate  or  dis- 
parage.   [l\  8.  slang.] 

backcarryt  (bak'kar'i),  n.  In  old  F.ng.forett 
lair,  the  crime  of  having  game  on  the  back,  an 
deer  unlawftilly  killed.    See  backbtar. 

back  casing  (hak'ka'sing).  n.  In  mining,  a 
wall  or  lining  of  dry  brick*,  used  in  sinking 
through  wind  or  (Travel.  Within  It  the  permanent 
wall  of  the  .haft  l>  built  up.  after  the  bill  ruck  or  atone- 
head  ha.  been  reached. 

back-cast  (bak'kast),  it.  [<  back*,  adv.,  + 
cvu>l,  m.J  1.  A  cant  or  throw  back.— 8.  A 
backward  stroke,  or  a  stroke  driving  one  back ; 
hence,  figuratively,  any  discouragement  or 
cause  of  relapse  or  failure.  [Scotch.] 

back-cast  (bak'kAst),  a.  [<  back*,  adr.,  + 
catt,  ]  Cast  or  thrown  back:  as,  '-back- 
cast  thoughts,"  Joanna  Haillk. 

back-center  (bak'aen'ter),  «.  In  a  lathe,  tho 
point  of  the  back  or  dead  spindle  of  tho  tall- 
Stock.   It  aupport*  that  end  of  the  piece  which  U  to  be 

tnnird.    Til*  /roil/  renter  i.  that  part  of  the  lite  ftpilldk 

which  lit  In  the  heud.tnck.-  Back -center  screw.  In  a 
.  the  acre*  wliich  give*  longitudinal  motion  to  tlie 
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on*  for  carrying  ashea  or  cinders;  a  hod  or 
coal-scuttle.  [Scotch.] 
backfall  (bsk'fAl),  t».  1.  In  wrestling,  a  fall  or 
trip-up  in  which  a  wrestler  U  thrown  upon  his 
back. — 2.  In  music,  an  obsolete  melodic  deco- 
ration, nearly  like  tho  modern  lung  npiioggia- 
tura:  called  a  double  backfall  when  prolonged. 


back-chain  (Imk'cban),  n.  A  chain  that  passes 
over  the  saddle  of  a  horse's  harness  to  support 
tho  shaft*  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

lack-Cloth  (bak'kloth),  n.  1.  In  cfliico-prisf- 
ing,  a  reinforcing  cloth  used  to  support  a  fab- 


8.  In  organ-building,  a  lever  whose  front  end 
is  raised  by  the  motion  of  a  digital  or  pedal 
transmitted  through  a  sticker  (which  see),  its 
back  end  being  correspondingly  depressed :  ft 
device  for  transforming  upward  motion  into 
downward. 

backfallert  (bak'fti'ler),  n.  [<  back*,  adr.,  + 
falter.  Of.  backslider.]  A  backslider;  a  rene- 
gade.   Joye,  Kxpos.  of  Daniel,  xi. 

backfill  (liak-fll'),  r.  i.  and  I.  Uiengin.,  to  nil  (a 
depression)  with  material  taken  froma  cutting. 

back-fillet  (bak'fll'et),  n.  The  return  of  the 
margin  of  a  groin,  or  of  a  door-  or  window-jamb, 
when  it  project*  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 
Such  margins  are  said  to  be  back- filleted. 

back -flap  (bak'nap),  it.  That  part  of  a  window- 
shulter  which  folds  into  a  recess  made,  for  it 
in  the  window-casing. 

back-frame  (bak'fram),  «.  An  internally  gear- 
ed wheel  supporting  the  twisting  pinions  or 
whirlers  of  ft  rope-making  machine. 

back-friend  (bak'frend),  ».  [<  t«iek\  a.,  + 
friend.)  If.  A  false  or  pretended  friend;  a 
secret  enemy. 

tot  him  Uke  heed  1  prove  not  hit  HacJ  /rtcmt 

SfWit;jer.  Virgin  xlartrr.  U.  1. 
Far  In  our  church  fmtn  lncroaehing  upon  the  civil  piiw. 
era.  as  aome  wbu  are  back/riendi  to  both  would  mali- 
ciously insinuate.  &wtS. 
2.  A  friend  at  one's  back;  a  backer.  [Bare.] 

back-game  (liak'gam),  n.  \_<back*.  a.,  +  game.] 
1.  A  game  at  backgammon  or  chess.— 2.  A 


ric  which  is  being  printed. —  2.  Saul.,  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  cauvas  fastened  in  the  middle) 
of  a  topsail-vard  to  facilitate  the  stowing  of 
the  bunt  of  the  topsail. 

back-down  (bak'douu),  n.  The  act  of  backing 
down.    See  back*,  r. 

backed  (bakt),  p.  a.  [<  back*,  n.  or  r.,  +  -«P.] 
In  composition,  having  tr-back  (with  the  qual- 
itv  or  characteristic  noted  in  the  first  part 
of  the  word):  as,  a  high-bat-aed  chair;  hump- 
backed ;  broad-AncA-«f. 
Old  rickety  table,  and  chairs  hrokon-orreJ:  J.  Tka'ieraf. 

backon(hnk'n), c.l.  [<back*,ade.,  +  ■*•*■.]  To 
hold  back  ;  retard.  EaUiaell.  [Local  in  Eng. 
and  U.  S.j 

back-end  (hak'end),  n.  Tho  latter  end  or  |>art; 
especially  (Scotch),  the  latter  part  of  autumn. 

Tlie  hcil£c*  will  do,  I  clipped  them  wi'  niy  ain  hands 
hut  toe*  end.  J.  Wtoon. 

backer1  (bak'or),  n.  [<  ones-1,  t>,  +  -cr*.]  I. 
Oue  who  backs  or  gets  on  the  back:  as,  a  backer 
of  untamed  horses. — 2.  One  who  backs  or  sup- 
ports, or  who  aids  and  abets,  another  in  an 
undertaking,  especially  in  tiny  trial  of  skill, 
agility,  or  strength;  also,  one  who  bets  or 
"lays"  his  money  in  favor  of  a  particular  per- 
son.' horse,  etc.,  in  a  contest ;  one  who  indorsee 
the  notes  or  sustains  the  credit  of  another.— 
3.  In  area.,  a  narrow  Blate  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  broad  square-headed  one,  where  the  slates 
begin  to  diminish  in  wiilth. — 4.  Saut.,  a  strap 
of  rope  or  sennit  fastened  to  a  yard-arm  to  se- 
cure the  head-eariugs  of  a  sail. 

backer'-t,  adr.  [<  bael;*,adi\,  +  -er".]  Same  as 
backer  more. 

backennoret,  adr.  [MF..,  a  double  compar.,  < 
bicker*  +  -more.  Cf.  furthermore,  hindrrmoft, 
etc.]    More  or  further  back. 

With  that  anon  I  went  mc  hnrkirtiwr'. 
La  BtUe  I>ame  tan*  Mtnr.  1.  ei.  (/raUiaWM 

backermostf,  «.  *-u,«t/.  [<  backer*  +  -most.] 
Backmost. 

backet  (bak'et).  a.  [<  V.  iMi/ttt  t,  trough,  dim. 
of  bac;  see  twrt-S.J    A  trough  or  box,  especially 


game 
return -game. 

backgammon  (bak-gam'on),  n.  [Also  formerly 
baggammon ;  <  bnfi.1,  a.,  +  /^imston1,  game 
(see  gammon1  ami  gamel);  sppar.  so  called  be- 
cause in  certain  circumstances  the  pieces  are 
obliged  to  go  back  and  reenter.  The  reason  of 
tho  name  is  not  certain,  but  the  formation  is 
clear.  Ct.  back-game.]  1.  A  game  played  by 
two  persons  upon  ft  table  or  board  made  for 
the  purree,  with  pieces  or  men,  dice-boxes, 
and  .lice.  The  1h»p1  U  In  two  part.,  mually  hinged  to- 
ireth.  r,  on  which  twenty-four  »iwcea,  talle.1  nolnU.  arc 
'    Each  player  baa  nfte.ii  men.  with  which  ni.nc- 


tumeil 

up  l.v  Uk<  dice.  th..  object  of  each  player  U-Uik  to  ailvanee 
hl«  men  to  the  laat  >lt  point.,  and  then  '■  throw  Uicm  oIT." 
or  remove  them  entirely  Irom  the  UiartL 


2.  A  single  bout  at  backgammon  won  by  a 
player  before  his  opponent  has  advanced  all  of 
his  "men  from  tho  lirst  six  points, 
backgammon  (Iwik-gam'on),  r.  t.   To  beat  by 
winning  a  backgammon.     See  backgammon, 

backgammon-board  (hak.gam'on-bord),  n. 
TheTioard  or  table  on  which  the  game  of  back- 
gammon is  played. 

back-gear  (oak'ger),  a.  The  variable  speed- 
gear  in  the  lieailstock  of  a  power-lathe. 

background  (bak'ground),  n.  1.  The  ground 
ut  the  hack  or  behind,  ss  opposed  to  the  front ; 
situation  in  the  rear  of  those  objects,  considera- 
tions, etc.,  which  engage  the  attention :  subordi- 
nate or  secondary  |K>sition  in  contradistinction 
to  principal  or  important  position;  place  out  of 
sight:  used  both  literally  (of  physical  objects) 
and  figuratively:  as,  there  wen- mountains  in 
the  background ;  the  true  reasons  for  this  action 
were  kept  in  the  background. 
A  huihani!  ifc.imewhen'  In  Ibe  bacJc./rvun't.  7'Wjfc. 
r*o?l**nui>-c  and  nn-rcy  to  encmiea  arc  not  unknown 
to  the  old  TeaUment  ;  but  thev  arc  In  tic-  I'l.i  in.io.rf. 

O.  P.  foJxr,  Ikitlil.  .d  (  hrUiloiiltr.  p.  f- 
Specifically  —  2.  The  imrt  of  a  picture  repre- 
sented as  furthest  from  the  spectator's  eye: 
opposed  to  foreground.  In  ]4i  tnr..  of  which  the 
fi»ri-i:r<iun<l  liowMWC.  the  chief  lntcr\'.t.  the  hnck(.Tounil  U 
*o  dc^irnnd  a*  to  enhance  the  eltect  of  olijecta  in  tlie  fore- 
irrotind.  to  which  it  U  kept  .uWillnntc  iu  oil.  <r.  etc.,  olun 
(eTtinc  no  other  purpose  than  that  ot  a  men:  wrecn  or 
aetttin;  tsihlnd  Urn  object*  In  whltti  tbc  Intereal  la  ooncuu- 
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trmUd:  aa,  a  portrait  with  a  landscape  tacJrprowmf;  a 
croup  of  Afro  re*  with  hutluhun  In  ttw  bntkgrmtmt.  In 
Ulflscajiea,  wben  no  auch  evtitpnt  oppoaltion  la  mtelKled. 
or  w  hen  the  chief  Intercut  Ilea  in  the  backirrvwBd,  the  terra 
(tannic*  la  pMperh  used  to  denote  tin*  more  dlatant  planea 
In  the  picture,  aa  dtitiaguialied  from  the  foreground  and 
tho  middle  dirtaHct. 

Here  we  are  the  rude  and  tlmple  expedient  by  which, 
to  atona  for  the  want  ot  aerial  pcrapecttre,  the  vnae- 
lialhtcra  Indicated  tl>e  Iwciirrmiad  of  tbelr  coropoalllona. 
Vlgurea  more  dlatant  from  the  eye  are  alwaya  repreacnUsl 
acalcl  ut  •UndlnK  on  a  higher  level  than  flgurea  In  the 
f.ircrnuind.        C.  T.  .Veirion.  Art  and  ArchaxiL,  p.  3e». 

The  IcarlcM  tree,  become  aplrea  of  flame  In  the  auaaet. 
with  the  blue  caat  for  Ulelr  ftociyroi.ad. 

/EinCTTOH,  MHC.,  P. 

3.  In  photog.,  thei  plain  or  decorated  screens, 
properties,  etc.,  placed  behind  the  subject  in 
taking  portraita,  especially  in  regular  gallery- 
work,  in  order  to  form  an  appropriate  setting 
iu  the  finished  picture. 

backhand  (bakTiand).  n.  and  a.  L  ".  1.  Writ- 
ing whleh  slopeB  backward  or  to  the  left:  as, 
he  writes  fWtciAanrf.—  2t.  In  tennis,  the  posi- 
tion behind  the  principal  player. 

No.  fallh.  that  a  odd.  at  tennU.  niylont:  not  bnt  if 
your  ladyalilp  jjenact.  Ill  mdeavottr  to  keep  your  back- 
ba,\A  a  tittle,  tho  upon  liiyc.nl  you  may  aalel;  act  me  up 
at  the  line.  CibUr,  Carek-M  Hualiand,  It. 

II.     Backhanded;  unfavorable;  unfair:  aa, 
a  liackhand  influence. 

backhanded  (bak'han'ded),  a.  1.  With  tho 
back  of  the  hand:  as,  a  backhanded  blow. — 2. 
ltone  or  effected  with  the  hand  turned  back- 
ward, crosswise,  or  in  any  oblique  direction; 
marked  by  a  backward  slope,  direction,  or  ef- 
fect: as,  backhanded  writing;  a  backhanded 
stroke  in  sword-play  or  lawn-tennis.  In  the  lat- 
ter (Tame  a  l«ckhal|.lci|  stroke  U  one  that  i  sine,  the  ball 
to  rotate  ao  a*  to  have  a  tendency  on  ttriklnu  tlie  ground 
to  temnd  backwani  in  the  direction  of  the  .trlker. 
Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  oblique  in  meaning; 
indirect ;  equivocal ;  ambiguous ;  sarcastic :  as, 
tt  backhanded  compliment .—4.  Twisted  in  tho 
opposite  way  from  the  usual  method:  said  of  a 
rope. 

One  part  plain-laid  and  the  other  IncMaivfof  rope. 

Lure,  .V»iu*nHi!p.  p.  ssj. 

backhandedly(bak'han'ded.li),(i(ff.  With  the 
hand  diructfd  backward:  as,  to  strike  back- 
handedlg.  t 

backhandedness  (bak'han'ded-ne«),  ».  The 
state  of  being  backhanded ;  unfairness. 

backhander  (bak'han'der),  «.  A  blow  with 
tho  l>ack  of  the  hand:  as,  to  strike  one  a  back- 
hander. 

backhead  (bak'hed),  n.    1.  Tlie  Imck  part  of 
the  head:  opiwsed  \o  forehead.—  2f.  False  hair 
worn  on  the  nick  of  the  head, 
backhouse'  (bak'hous),  n.    [<  hack*,  a.,  + 
house.]   A  building  behind  or  back  from  the 
main  or  front  building;  hence,  in  country 
places,  especially  in  New  England,  a  privy, 
backhonse-t,  n.   Same  a»i>«ArAoiUM*. 
backing  (bak'ing),  n.    [Yerlial  n.  of  baeH,  r.] 
1.  Support,  physical  or  moral;  supporters  or 
backers  collectively. — 2t.  The  address  of  a  let- 
ter.— 3.  Something  placed  at  or  attached  to 
the  back  of  somethingelw>  to  support,  strength* 
t ;  the  act  of  providing  anything 
a  support.  Eipeclally  -  (ui  A  layer  <*  lay- 
en  of  Umber,  generally  teak.  <m  which  the  lorn  platca  of 
annur-clnd  »lii|«  are  induxi  (ft)  A  heavy  pi atine  <il  «™m1, 
or  wi.nl  ami  iron,  ■upnortlug  the  anour  iihiles  of  furtinra- 
Hon.  or  of  taryeta  from  tx  titn.l :  a  thick  IhhI  of  raiiiliwil 
•and  or  concrete  placed  ln-hlml  arnvcire.1  work,  or  tanjeta. 

The  coocrete  mniht  be  faced  with  a  comparatively  thin 
atccl  plate  which  would  exjitodc  the  hltcll.  innl  m.  •ave  the 
bactiNij.  Uituli.n  A'li^tiuvr. 

(cl  In  bwJtbin4in(t,  the  curvinir  of  the  back  of  .ewed  .beeta 
Intended  for  a  lnN,k,  with  Intent  (11  to  spread  the  thread 
ao  that  the  I. .ok  will  not  Ik  thicker  at  the  back  than  at  tlie 
fore  e.tsc ;  (i)  to  make  a  eecure  rest  ill  the  nrcllid  k-n»v« 
at  either M-  for  the  ever;  (.11  to  make  the  l.ark  flexible, 
>u  lliat  the  leavca  ot  the  liw.k  .hall  be  Bat  when  open. 
Itacktii*  I.  done  by  beating  with  a  hammer  or  rolling  with 
a  machine,  id)  In  inrarin;/,  the  web  of  CMrseror  afroliger 
material  at  the  tau-k  of  smh  plUxl  lul.rir.  ax  velvet,  plniii, 
niIIu,  llriourlx  carrict.  etc.  (. )  In  iJi.  f,. a  coating  o(  a 
dull,  dark  pigment,  pla.-e,l  on  the  Lark  of  the  m  ihIH/.mI 
plate  In  aome  claa*c<  of  work  to  alworh  light  Uiat  might 
clherwiM-  pam  Iho.ngb  the  film,  Ik.  reflected  again  up,.n 
it  licin  the  luxck  of  llw  gla»».  aiol  catixe  an  .-fTcit  of  blur- 
ring Su.li  a  [larking  i»  u^fill  in  tiikln;;  picture*  In  tlwi 
direction  of  the  chief  light,  or  (h»~e  in  wtiti'li  v.me  p-.r- 
tloux  of  tlie  fiel.l  ac-  very  Inublv  Uluiuiiiiitcil  wtiile  otbera 
adjoining  them  are  dark.  CO  In  yrinlim.  the  println*  "f 
the  arc.  'lid  ode  of  a  alieet.  I  •»!  Iu  eiVeln»a-;.»».i.  tbe  metal 
u«il  to  liai  k  lip  or  »lr.-ngt!i.  ii  an  electrotype.  <*l  In 
tlo.it.,  Ibst  Jtortton  of  a  kci  Ijo  on  a  xtage  winch  l»  revenlinl 
through  mi  ..pen  door  or  window.  Baclcmg  of  an  arch, 
the  .onrae  of  inaiK^iry  whkh  rent*  n|k.u  the  extrados  of 
an  ii  p  h. 

backing-boards  (l«ik'ing-bi»rdi),  «.  yl.  In 
bookbinding,  iKvanls  of  hard  wood,  faced  with 
steel,  wliich  are  used  in  pairs  for  the  purpose 
of  clamping  together  tho  sew«-d  sheets  of  an 
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unbound  book  while  the  back  lit  being  rounded 
with  a  hammer. 

backing-deals  (bak'ing-deiz),  ».  pi.  In  Eng- 
link  cital-mining,  boards  or  planks  placed  be- 
hind the  curb*  of  a  shaft,  to  keep  the  earth 
behind  in  place. 

mwTO'ihn  loating  into  shape  the  backs  of 
books. 

backing-iron  (bak'ing-i'ern),  «.  An  iron  block 
having  upon  four  aides  longitudinal  grooves  of 
different  width*  ami  depth*,  suitable  todlffcrenl 
sir.es  of  books,  and  used  in  shaping  their  backs. 

backing-metal  (bak'ing-met'al),  ».  A  compo- 
sition of  type-metal,  in  which  lead  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  whleh  is  poured  into  an  electrotype- 
shell  of  copper  to  form  the  backing  of  Uioelec- 
trotypo-plate. 

backing-pan  <bak'ing-pan),  it.  A  pan  in  which 
eloctrotv|>e-Kbells  are  ptaci-d  face  downward, 
while  the  molten  metal  with  which  they  aru 
backed  is  poured  over  them. 

backings  (bak'ingx),  n.  pi.  The  refuse  of  wool 
or  flax  after  it  is  dressed;  the  tow  thrown  off 
by  the  second  hackling  of  flax. 

back-joint  (bak 'joint),  n.  In  m<umnty,  a  rebate 
such  as  that  made  on  the  inner  aide  of  a  chiui- 
nevpieee  to  receive  a  slip. 

backlash  (bak'lash).  n.  1.  In  mech.,  the  jar- 
ring reaction  of  each  of  a  pair  of  wheels  upon 
tho  other,  produced  by  irregularities  of  velocity 
when  the  load  is  not  constant  or  tho  moving 
power  is  not  uniform. — 2.  In  goal-mining,  tho 
backward  suction  of  the  air-current  after  an  ex- 
plosion of  Are-damn — Backlash  of  a  screw.  Dm 
niiiy  ls.'lween  a  acre*  unit  Its  nut  when  ttir  hitler  is  looaely 
titled.—  Backlash-spring,  a  aprlng  fltteil to  a  machine  to 
kevn  tbe  tikorlDR  part*  lit  contact  and  prevent  backltiah. 

backless  (bak  les),  a.  f<  back1,  +  -les*.] 
Without  a  back:  as,  backleM  benches. 

back  ling,  backlings  (bak'ling,  -lingx),  adr. 
[Sc.  baektins,  <  AS.  barling,  in  adv.  phrase  ma 
bavling,  l>ack,  Whind;  <  Inec,  back,  +  -ling. ailv. 
sufflx.    i  t.  darkling,  headlong.]  Backward. 

back-lining  (bak'li'ning),  n.  In  windows,  a 
piece  of  sash-frame  parallel  to  the  pulley- 
pieee  and  next  to  the  jamb  on  each  side. 

back-link  (bak'lingk),  n.  In  engines,  one  of 
the  links  in  a  parallel  motion  which  connect 
tho  air-pump  rod  to  the  beam. 

backlog  (bak'log),  n.  A  large  log  placed  at  the 
back  of  an  open  wood-Are  to  sustain  combus- 
tion and  concentrate  the  heat. 

You  want,  lint,  a  law  hacklai.  vrhkh  does  not  mt  on 
tli.-  su.liroos.  C.  D.  Warn>r,  BackliH!  fttuillea,  |i.  & 

back  look  (bsk'liik),  a.  Kctaospectivo  view: 
us,  to  take  a  hatklnok.  [Rare.] 

back-lye  (bak'li).  n.  [<  back1  +  lye  for  lie1.] 
In  n«i?-iAiAi«<;,  a  siiling  or  shunt  on  an  under- 
ground railway.    (Irrntci/.    [North.  Eng.] 

back-mill  (bak'mil),  n.  A  fulling-mill.  t'rt. 
l>icl. 

back-mold  (bak'mold),  tt.    In  reversing  mold- 
ing, that  part  of  the  mold  which  conforms  to 
the  back  or  the  pattern  or  model, 
backmost  :  Imk'most),  a.  tuprrl.  [<  backhadr., 
+ -moit.  Cf.  barkermort.]  Hindmost.  (Hiiro.) 
back-OVerman  (bak'6'ver-man),  ».    In  coal- 
mining, a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the 
safety  of  a  district  of  underground  workings, 
and  of  the  men  working  in  it,  during  the  bark- 
shift.    Urrslej).    [North.  Eng.] 
back-painting  (bak'pan- ting),  n.    A  method 
of  applying  varnish  colors  to  mezzotint  prints 
affixed  to  glass,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
appear  as  if  painted  on  the  glass, 
backpedal  <bak-ped'al).  r.  i.    In  bicycling,  to 
press  down  u|>un  the  pedal  as  it  rises,  in  order 
to  eheck  the  movement  of  tho  wheel, 
back  piece  (bak'pcs)(  a.    A  piece  at  the  back 
of  something;  specifically,  a  piece  of  armor 
which  covered  the  back  and  was  connected 
with  the  breastplate  by  strafm  and  buckles, 
hooks,  and  the  like.    See  buck  and  brta.il,  un- 
der hark1,  n. 

knlato  (iiak'phit).  n.    Same  is  !/«< 
Ic-pressure   (bok'presb'ur),  n.  I'r, 
backward  or  in  the  reverse  of  the  normal  direo 
t  ifiii ;  specifically. 
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the  Isu-kwanl  flow  of  a  SiUd  or  iss  when  the  prwurc  In 

the  normal  dlni  Unn  falls  below  that  III  the  reservoir  o» 

rhamlieT  to  which  th«  Itulil  li supplied, 
backrackt,  backragt,  «.   See  bae)iarack. 
back-rackett  (bak'rak'et).  «.    The  return  of  a 

ball  in  tennis;  hence,  flgurat 

charge. 


figuratively,  a  counter- 


act debt*  better  thau  worvli.  air' 

orda  ictmuuk*,  anil  are  not  rirruulaca 


back-Taklnc(hak'ra'king).  n. 

operatiou  by  which  hardened 


llai.  Wliy,  a| 
Wit.  Are  not 
debt*,  slrt 

lloa.  He  playn  at  iattntrkrt  with  me. 

MiddUloK,  Trick  to  Cafc-fc  the  UM  Our.  |v.  4. 

In  farriery,  an 
fasces  are  with- 
drawn from  the  rectum, 
back-rent  (bak'rent),  n.  1.  Arrears  of  rent. — 
2.  In  Seal*  law,  a  rent  paid  subsequently  to 
reaping.  Thus,  when  a  tenant  entering  with  a  leaae 
U  allowed  to  n-ap  ami  sell  his  flr«t  imp  before  naylng  his 
rent,  the  rent  In  thU  ease  I.  termed  a  f*K*-r»u/.  In  en- 
Ira-Jtslinction  lo/or<-nm»,  a  rent  pajalile  before  the  drat 
crop  la  reaped. 

back-rest  (bak'rest),  n.  A  gtiide  attached  to 
the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  work  to  steady  it  in  turning. 

back-retornt  <t>ak' re-torn'),  n.  A  going  or 
coming  back ;  return. 

llarr)  a  tolrA-riVurii  agralM  i"  rralKT. 

.NAux..  Hen.  V..  v.  (cho). 

The  Iwci-rffKrn  .it  Charon  a  l»«t.  .Vor/oirr. 

backrope  (bak'rop),  n.  Xaut.:  (a)  The  rope 
or  chain-stay  extending  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  dolphin-striker  to  each  side  of  tho  lraws  of 
a  ship,  (b)  A  small  rope  attached  to  the  hook 
of  tho  cat-block  or  fish-hook,  to  facilitate  hook- 

See  martin'tale.  MaTtlnfl  Pes, 

back-saw  (bak'sft),  n.  A  saw  the  web  of  which 
is  stiffened  by  a  metallic  back  of  greater  sub- 
stance. Such  saws  have 
cording  to  their  use,  as 
«tir,  cnrr«ss-«iir,  etc. 
back-scraper  (bak'skra'per),  ».  Same  as  back- 
trcratchrr. 

back-scratcher  (bak'skntch'er),  it.  1.  Anim- 
]deineut  for  scratching  the  back,  generally 
made  of  bone  or  ivor?-.  in  the  form  of  a  small 
hand  fixed  to  a  long  slender  handle. 


backstay 

back-slang  (bak'slang).  n.  (<  liaekK  n.  amdr., 
+  nlang.  Cf.  jmlindrame.]  A  species  of  slang 
in  which  the  words  are  pronounced  or  written 
backward,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  skill  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  or  the  possibility  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word,  will  permit:  thus,  penny 
becomes  ymnifi ;  woman,  namntc,  and  so  on. 

backslide  (bak-slid'),  r.  i. ;  pret,  bacitlid  (some- 
times backjilided),  pp.  baebdid,  baekiliddrn 
(sometimes  backtiidrd),  ppr.  backj/liding.  [< 
back*,  adr.,  +  «M«V.]  To  slide  back,  in  a  figu- 
rative sense;  apostatize;  turn  from  the  faith; 
depart  from  or  abandon  religious  principles  or 
practices. 

I  tiave  fallen  Iwick  l»»  my  carnal  telufer.  fr-mi  th^r  holy 
wars  at  (J.xl,  ami  have  a«aln  HaeiWuW, 

Bp.  //u;*iiu,  Works.  |i  .Vti 

pensim  hare  Ixen  pTofeaaom  nt  rrllxKut,  ami 
have  for  vsrUmt  ruaMias  bttfe/MMem  atel  •lecline<l  iuto  n 
carnal  and  aecular  IMc.  //.  H   K-n-A.  r 

backslider  <b»k-sli'd6r),  ».  One  who  back- 
alides.  (o)  An  apoatatc;  one  .ho  falU  fnun  tl»  lalth 
aixl  pracUv«  of  relatlua.  Prov.  xir.  i«.  (4)  ihie  woo 
nr«leeta  hit  rrlbnous  nn  anil  falls  Into  habit*  of  »in. 
backsliding  (bak-eli'ding),  n.  A  falling  back 
in  principle  or  practice ;  a  lapse  in  or  abandou- 
*  of  religious  obligation  ;  apoatajty. 


Our  ^AjIi./i.i.m  ore  niany : 
thee. 


ha»e  iliue.il  *caln»t 

J.r.  xtr.  7. 

The 


A  (wicr-wraffArr 
>airU>'  Mack. 


?f  which  the  hand  was  iivry  and  the 
SoufAeu.  Tile  ISxtor,  Iv. 


tlx-    resistance    of  j  i  -T 

the  atmosphere  or  |  j 

of  waste  steam  to  1 1  j 

the  action   of  the  t^J 

pistou  of  a  steam-  :  r^^-i 

engine.  _  Back- pre  a-  I    »  I 

sure  valve.  In      a  .  »  I    |  I 

valve   |.|o.-ed   witlilo  a  j.L  1-  J 


-i  rj  »■•!-       ■■•er  aa 

Ililrl-orilUC,  to  prevail 


2.  A  toy  of  wood  or  bone  having  a  thin  tongue 
which  presses  upon  a  toothed  wheel,  on  the 
principle  of  n  watchman's  rattle:  when  it  is 
rubbed  on  the  hack  of  a  person,  it  produces  a 
sound  like  the  tearing  of  cloth, 
backset  (bak'set),  r.  [<  back1,  adr.,  +  wfl, 
r.]    I.t  Iraw,  To  set  upon  in  the  rear. 

TIk'  tuiiflilei  .  .  .  [were]  f«idfc«rt  with  rharaoh'i  wliolc 
|«.wi  r       .(taVrm.lv,  Ki]h«.  of  Rpnedli  tun,  fol.  71  b  IliTSi. 

rj,  iHtrang.  To  plow  again,  in  the  autumn, 
prairie-land  which  has  been  plowed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  preceding  spring.  [Western 

backset  (bak'set),  n,  [<  aadH,  a.  or  adr..  +  *rfl, 
r.  or  n.]  1.  A  setting  back  or  backward,  as  the 
result  of  some  untoward  circumstance  or  op- 
posing agency;  a  cheek  to  progress;  retarda- 
tion, or  the  losing  of  ground;  a  relapse:  as,  he 
suffered  more  than  one  serious  back*rt;  a  back- 
*rt  which  appeared  to  bo  fatal— 2.  An  eddy 
or  counter-current  in  flowing  water. 

Of  coarse  milch  of  this  waa  alack  water,  or  the  tttfMtrt 
caused  hv  the  overflow.  Ilarprr  t  May..  LSV.  Oli 

back-settler  (bak'set  rler),  n.  One  inhabiting 
the  buck  settlements  of  a  country. 

backsheesh,  ».   Ses>  liak.ihi*h. 

back-Bhift(bak'shift),  ».  [<6ac»»,  a.,  +  #Aif7.] 
In  eonl-mining,  a  (second  shift  or  relay  of  hewers 
who  begin  culling  the  coal  after  another  set 
have  bi-K'Uii  to  draw  it,  at  the  same  place. 

backside  I  bak'sid"),  «.  [<  ME.  baknide;  <  fcoci  l, 
«.,  +  fide.]  1.  The  liai-k  part  or  aspect  of  any- 
thing: the  purl  opposite  to  the  front,  or  behind 
that  which  is  presented  to  a  spectator.  [Prop- 
erly two  words  in  this  use.  See  iai-jl-,  a.,  1,] 
Specifically  —  2.  The  hind  part  of  an  animal; 
the  rump:  often  (vulgarly)  in  the  plural. —  3. 
The  buck  premises,  back  vnnl,  or  out  buildings 
attached  to  a  dwelling ;  also,  the  privv.  [Oluso- 
l'  te  or  dialectal.]    -V.  E.  IK 

back-sight  (hak'sit),  n.  1.  In  surveying,  the 
reading  of  a  leveline-rod,  taken  when  looking 
buck  to  a  station  which  has  Iseen  passed.  All 
other  readiues  are  called  fonmghU.—  2.  The 
rear  si^ht  of  a  cm. 

back-skin  (bak'skin),  n.  A  leather  dress  used 
by  miners  when  at  Work  in  wet  places. 


backslidingness  (bak -sli'  dine- nes.i,  ». 
state  of  backsliding. 

back-spear,  r,  I.    S«-  Imek-sprer. 

back-Speed  (bak'sped),  n.  In  mrrh..  a  second 
speed-gear  of  a  lathe,  whleh  can  1h-  brought 
into  action  on  the  fore-speed,  so  that  second 
series  of  speeds  of  the  spindle  are  thereby 
obtained. 

back -B peer  (bak'sper).  r.  I.  [Sc.,  also  written 
bacii-eptar.  -»l>eir,  <  back*,  adr.,  +  »i#,r,  ask, 
ouewtion.]  To  reexamine  or  enws-examine. 
[Keoteh.] 

back-splinting  (bak  'splin'  ting  I,  «.  In  rvxif- 
mining,  a  system  of  working  coal  over  the  goaf 
and  across' the  packs  of  a  lower  one  got  in  ad- 
vance upon  the  long-wall  method.  fJrcs/cy. 

back-spring  (bak'spring),  «.  1.  A  spring 
formed  in  the  bolt  of  a  lock  by  cutting  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  near  its  upper  edge,  thus  leaving  a 
strip  of  unsupported  metal  which  by  elastic 
pressure  springs  the  bolt  into  its  place  when  it 
Is  left  bv  (lie  key.— 2.  The  spring  at  the  rear 
of  the  body  of  a  vehicle ;  specifically,  a  ('-spring 
which  rides  up  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  the 
body  of  the  latter  beinp  suspended  from  the 
forward  end.  — 3.  A  spring  backward, 

back-staff  (bak'staf),  m.  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  measuring  the  sun's  altitude  at 
sea:  so  called  because  in  using  it  the  observer 
turned  his  back  to  the  sun. 

backstair,  backstairs  '(bak'star,  -xtarz),  »• 
and  a.  I,  n.  A  stair  or  stairs  in  the  back 
part  of  a  house ;  private  stairs.  [Properly  two 
worth*.    See  back1,  a.,  1.] 

II,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stairs  iu  the  back 
part  of  a  house:  as,  a  baektlair  entrance. — 2. 
Indirect;  underhand;  unfair;  intriguing:  as, 

HVa  like  »  uadbMir  minuter  at  covin,  who,  whlUt  the 
reiratct  lavoarttca  are  aauntcrlnil  In  the  l«-l  chain Vr,  Is 
ruling:  tbe  ruaat  In  die  closet.      Iln^ner*.  Kdapae,  II.  1 


Tim  favourite     one  tin 
•  that  do  what  tbey  [.lew 
Untdnnith.  <l«HMl-Satur 


an  do  what 


I  Man.  II. 

back-Stall  (bak'atal),  n.  The  thief  who  walks 
behind  the  chief  operator  in  a  garrote-robbery 
to  conceal  him  when  at  work  and  make  off  with 
the  booty.    [Thieves'  slang.]    Sec  garrote. 

backstandt  bak'stand),  n.  Kupport;  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon. 

A  sure  stayn  ami  n  itcilfast  farrifiiM.//  at  huoie 

Hall,  Hen  VII. 

backstay  (bak'sta),  n.  1.  In  printing,  a  strap 
of  leather  used  to  check  the  carriage  of  a 
printing-press. — 2.  In  ronf-iwiinisi/,  a  forked  bar 
of  wrought-iron  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
mine. cur  when  ascending  an  inclined  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  car  in  case  of 
accident.  [Yorkshire,  Eng.] — 3.  A  roil  extend- 
ing from  the  perch  to  the  outer  end  of  the  reur 
axle  of  a  carriage. —  4.  (hie  of  the  Haps  of  a 
carriage-top. —  5.  In  purchusc-shears,  a  power- 
ful spring  placed  ut  tbe  back  of  the  moving 
blade  to  keep  the  two  cutting  edges  iu  contact. 
— 6.  In  >urf«i-f«nii«<;,  an  adjustable  Bupport  for 
any  very  long  or  slender  article.  — 7.  pi.  Ao«f,, 
long  ropes  cxtendim;  luu-kward  from  the  bonds 
of  nil  masts  above  the  lower  mast  and  fastened 
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See 


back  is  Lay 

on  each  aide  of  the  (hip  to  the 
serving  to  support  the  mast*.  -  ] 
planking  or  piece*  <i«  iron  projecting  from  the  aide  of  a 
«hlp,  to  which  the  backstays  are  mad*  fast.  They  win  o  the 

aainc  [mrp  r  the  I  ,i  kata)  I  thai  Lbc  -.  li.Liiu  -  I;,  I.i  for  Uie 
ahroud*  -  Traveling  backstays,  Uckstays  Btted  Willi 
•  traveler  which  slides  up  and  down  with  the  topsail. vard. 
Tin'  principal  rapport  (or  tl»  mut  to  Uiiu  kept  »t  that 
part  which  to  |mt  ahovw  the  yard.   [  Not  now  In  ui»  1 

back-Step  (bak'atep),  n, 
of  a  squad  or  body  of  troops, 
of  front. 

backlter1!,  n.    See  baxltr. 

backltera  (bak'ster),  «.  (Etym.  uncertain.] 
A  flat  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  on  the 
feet  for  walking  over  loose  beach.    -V.  E.  D. 

backstitch  (bak'stieh),  n.  A  method  of  sewing 
in  which  each  stitch  overlap*  or  doubles  back 
on  the  preceding  one,  the  needle  entering  be- 
hind the  thread  at  the  end  of  the  stitch  already 
made  anil  coming  out  in  front  of  it. 

backstitch  (bak'stieh),  r.  t.  and  i.  To 
with  stitches  which  overlap  each  other. 
baekjiHtch,  n. 

backfitons  ( bak'stou),  n.  [E.  dial.,  =  baimto**, 
<  bake  +  ittont.]  The  heated  stone  on  which 
oat-eake  is  baked.    [l*rov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

back-stop  (bak'stop),  it.  In  bagr-ball,  a  fence 
placed  a  short  distance  behind  the  catcher  to 
ston  the  ball  if  he  fails  to  catch  it 

back-strap  (bak'strap).  a.  A  broad  strap  pass- 
ing along  the  middle  of  a  horse's  back  from  the 
upper  haroc-strap  to  the  crupper  or  a  point  of 
junction  with  the  hip-strap*  in  a  wagon-har- 
ness, and  in  a  carriage-harness  from  the  gig- 
saddle  to  the  crupper.    E.  U.  Knight. 

back-strapped  (l»Vstrapt),  p.  a.  Carried  by 
head-winds  t  o  the  back  of  a  eape  or  promontory : 
said  of  a  ship. 

back-stream  (bak'strom),  a.  A  current  run- 
ning against  the  regular  course  of  the  stream; 
an  ap-stream. 

back-string  (bak'string),  ».   A  1 
bv  which  a  child  is  supported  or 
behind.    Covpcr,  Task.  iv.  228. 
back-stroke  Ibak'strokf.  n.    1.  A 
stroke  in  return.— 2.  A  backhandeu  i.in.«, 
a  backhander. 

Mr  am  le  Tali;  never  took  this  har*  ttnkr  of  my  fathers 
si  lib  uobby-liorie  kludly. 

Strrn*,  Trlatram  shandy,  it  SI. 

3.  In  Uleg.,  the  return-stroke  of  the  lever  in  a 
telegraph-sounder.    Standard  Elect.  IHct. 
back-swimmer  (bak '  swim '  6r),  a.    Same  as 

boat-Jit). 

back-SWOrd  (bak'sOrd),  n.  1.  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge,  used  for  cutting  rather  than 
thrusting,  sometimes  curved,  and  frequently 

Straight.  It  usually  hail  a  taukct-llllt,  and  wu  Uie 
common  weapon  of  cltlxevia  and  country  people  when  the 
rapier  and  afterward  the  emall-sword  were  worn  by 
geulleruen. 

2.  A  cudgel  fitted  with  a  basket-hilt,  used  for 
a  particular  kind  of  single-stick  play.— 3.  A 
cudgel-play  in  which  the.  hack-sword  (in  sense 
2)  Is  used,  "peculiar  to  certain  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  still  kept  up  at  festivals  and  the  like 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  old  customs.  The 
riiard  la  with  the  left  arm,  and  the  old, 
to  to  break  the  akin  of  hto  adversary  a 
draw  blood. 

back-tack  (bak'tak),  n.  In  .Scot*  laic,  a  taek 
or  lease,  connected  with  wadset*  or  mortgages, 
by  which  the  possession  of  the  land  is  returned 
to  the  proprietor  on  payment  of  a  rent  corre- 
sponding to  the  interest  of  the  money  ad  vaneed. 
See  tctytfet 

back-tool  (bak'tol).  n.  Any  tool,  either  fillet 
or  roll,  used  by  bookbinders  in  decorating  the 
curved  surface  of  the  back  of  a  book. 

back-trickt  (bak'trik),  n.  A  caper  backward  iu 
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5.  In  or  by  reflection ; 

The  ml 

I  poll  herself  her  arsUeritaniluig  light. 

Sir  J.  Oariu,  Introd,  to  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

e.  In  timo  past ;  ago. 


7.  In  an  opposite  or  contrary  direction. 

Fur  every  two  steps  they  made  forward*  and  upwanla 
they  slipped  one  ftatairunto. 

Lady  Brutfv,  Voyage  «>'  Ssuheam,  L  li. 

8.  In  an  opposite  or  reverse  order;  from  the 
end  toward  the  beginning ;  in  an  order  n 
to  the  natural  order:  as,  to  read  or  spell 
word;  hence,  perversely;  iu  a  wrong  or  per- 

I  never  yet  aaw  man. 
How  wise,  how  wlik.  young,  how  rarely  fealur'd. 
Hat  inc  would  .pell  him  !**«irrf. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  111.  1. 
The  gospel  of  Chrtot  to  read  battwarsl;  when  that  world 
which  he  cam*  to  sate  is  regarded  at  a  world  which  it  to 
a  nwrtt  to  aliandiifi. 

C.  K.  .Wow,  Trarel  and  Study  In  Italy,  p.  47. 

0.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state;  retrogree- 
sively. 

The  work  went  Aiseinnanf  ;  and  the  more  be  strove 

T  advance  the  auit,  the  farther  from  her  love.  l>ryrUn, 


to  give  an  alann  by  ringing  the 


Bacoalan 

vwrdn***  of  the  •tiling.  (6)  Vu 
dlUtoriueaa  or  dullneaa  in  action. 

f  hir  aorirlrwrifiuwi  to  good  work* 
<e)  Baahfuliieat ;  atiyncs*. 
backwards,  adr.    See  tutchcard. 
back-washed  (bak'wosbt),  a. 
oil,  as  wool  after  combing. 


Backward  and  forward,  w  and  frw.— To  ring 

ring  the  bell* 
rith  the  baas  belt 


(  » 


The  MU  they  rdUj  aoeivwrd.  Uie  drum*  llrry  are  t*.t 
Sniff.  IVinnle  laimlee. 

backward  fback'wSrd).  a.  [<  bachrard,  arfr.] 
1.  Directed  to  the~bnck  or  rear:  as,  "a  back- 
ward look.7'  iSsot.,  Sonneta,  lix. —  2.  Reversed; 
returning;  directed  to  or  toward  the  original 
starting-point :  as,  a  backvard  movement  or 
journey, 

And  now  they  do  m-atem 
Their  latktrard  course.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  a. 

3.  Done  in  reverse  order;  done  in  an  order 
contrary  to  the  natural  order,  as  in  repeating 
a  sentence  from  the  end  to  the  beginning. 

Without  hto  e«l  reversed, 
And  !*0ne«inf  niiilbm  "f  duseverlng  power. 
Wo  cannot  free  the  lady.  Jfifr^n,  Cumua,  L  SIT 

4.  Being  in,  or  placed  at,  the  back. 

Four  leies  and  two  voire*.  .  .  .  His  forward  voire  now 
is  lo  apeak  well  of  hto  friend :  hu  6oe*iranf  voice  !•  to 
utter  find  fpeccbes.  aful  to  detract.   Sftak.,  Tempest.  U,  t 

5.  Slow ;  sluggish ;  unprogresaivc ;  unadvanced ; 
behind  in  progress :  as,  a  tmckward  learner. 

Brigandage  survives  only  in  out-of-tne  way  corners  of 
the  most  oovcirard  countries  of  Clirtoleiiilont.  such  a* 
Hjialn  and  Sicily.  J.  fUtf,  Kvotutlonlrt,  p.  la. 

6.  Late ;  behind  in  time ;  coming  af ter  some- 
thing else,  or  after  the  usual  time :  as,  tiaekttard 
fruits ;  the  season  is  Ixicktcard, 

A  dry,  cold,  backward  iprlng^eaaUTly  wlmU. 


Wary,  April  15,  1088. 


7.  Holding 


so  at  to 


The  mind  to  backward 
lug  every  anrument. 

For  wiser  hmUia  were 


8.  Timid; 
modest. — D. 
already  i«st. 


backwardt  (bak-wftrd)  , 
To  obstruct;  keep  back 


of  time? 

i.  2. 

r.  f,   [<  eoca-irarrf,  tide] 


I  have  Uie  faetmrjt  simply  as  ttnxig  as  any  man  In 
IMlTt*.  S*ak.,  T.  .N..L  3. 

backward,  backwards  (bak'wlird,  -wllrdr,), 
adr.  [<  ME.  bakxeard,  liarvurd.  ndv.,  by  apher- 
esis  for  rt'«rA-ir«r<i,  <  atmk,  *u\v,,  Ixiek,  + 
-rorrf.  -a-/irrtV.l  1 .  In  the  direction  of  the  back : 
as,  to  throw  the  arms  iiacrVirard. — 2.  With  the 
back  first  in  the  direction  of  motion :  us,  to 
walk  Imrktcard ,  to  fall  bnehcard. 

He  ir.lil  fell  from  off  lho  M  at  fclctlrurif,  .  .  .  and  I, to 
ni"k  brake.  1  Ham.  I..  W, 

Tbou  wilt  fall  batkmud.  Skat.,  R.  mid  J.,  I.  X. 

3.  In  the  direction  from  which  one  lini  come; 
towunl  that  which  Is  or  has  been  left  liebitid: 
as,  he  glanced  bncktcard. — 4.  Towanl  bygone 
times  or  events;  toward  flint  which  is  pu*t  in 
time:  as,  to  look  burhnird  to  the  l«*t  century. 
Trie  light*  of  memory  l«i.wie<irl  .tt.  nni. 

WkMirr,  Memories. 


rioth  clog  and  backmrvt  ua.  Hammond,  Sermous,  xv. 
backwardation  (bnk-war-dft'shon'l,  n.  [Vbaci- 
trard,  v.,  +  -ofion.]  On  the  Ixindon  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  premium  paid  by  a  seller  of  stock 
for  the  privilege  of  postponing  its  delivery  to 
the  buver  until  the  next  fortnightlv  settling- 
day.    See  rv*s  tango. 

backwardly  (bak'wlird-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  back- 
ward direction. 

The  niamlllile  to  exfrrniely  massive  and  lias  a  hMcrwslnf/y 
firoduicil  angle.  lliLtUt/.  Anat,  Vert,  p,  SSL 

2.  Unwillingly;  reluctantly;  aversely;  per- 
versely; ill. 

I  was  thu  first  man 
Tltat  eerrecefv  d  fill  from  him  ; 
And  d-**»  he  tliink  so  fmrJ-imriJ/i/  of  me  now. 
That  1 11  requlle  it  laslT      Sk.ik.,  I.  of  A.,  ill.  a. 


[-water  (bak'wa'ter):  h.  If.  Wat. 
ing  in  from  behind.— 2.  Water  thrown  back  by 
the  turning  of  a  water-wheel  or  the  paddles  of 
steamboats,  etc. — 3.  Water  held  or  forced 
hack,  as  in  a  mill-race  or  in  a  tributary  stream, 
in  consequence  of  some  obstruction,  as  a  ditm 
or  flood.— 4.  An  artificial  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter obtained  at  high  tide  and  reserved  in  reser- 
voirs, to  be  discharged  at  low  tide  for  clearing 
off  deposits  in  channel-beds  and  tideways. —  0. 
A  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  having  only  a  narrow  slip  of  land 

with  the  latte?  by  barred. 

of  the  Moredali,  an  extensive  Use*, 
the  Ptrl-Haxaar  and  other  streams, 
a  fairly  constructed  quay. 

O'Domtpan.  Merv,  vail. 

backwood  0«'k'wud),  «.  That  portion  of  a 
carpenter's  piano  which  is  immediately  behind 
the  plane-iron — To  drive  the  backwood  up.  to 

itrtve  the  weilge  of  a  plane  too  tightly.  When  tills  is  dime 
the  pressure  of  Uie  plano  imn  raises  a  bor  or  alight  rtdgc 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  sole. 

backwoods  (bak'wodz'),  n.  pt.  Wooded  or  par- 
tially uncleared  and  unsettled  districts  in  the 
remote  parts  of  a  new  country;  benee,  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  any  rough  or  thin- 
ly settled  region  far  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  very  ease  with  which  liooks  containing  tin-  world* 
nest  literature  were  obtainable  In  the  fatrtrcod!*  made  our 
early  writers  copyists.    .SfecfiiMin,  Foeta  of  America,  p.  H. 

He  llVmnt  Tolstoi]  pot  Info  toy  handa  a  letter  from  sonic 
man  living  in  a  village  In  the  torrirWs  of  Pennsvlvania. 

Tht  Crnlttry,  XXMV.  ail. 

backrwoodsmail  (bak'wddz'man),  n. ;  tiL  baek- 
uromlsmen  (-men).  An  iuhabilant  of  tne  back- 
woods. 

The  deneral  B.*um-,  »iK*wv»Mf™ui«  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere. 

fiymn,  Iain  Juan,  vlll  61. 

backworm  (bak'werm),  n.  A  small  worm  gen- 
erally found  in  Uie  thin  akin  about  the  reins  of 
hawks.    r*ee  JtlaHafcrl. 

backwort  (bak'w6rt),  n.  The  comfrey,  .Symi- 
phvtum  officinal*. 

back-wounding (bak'wOn'ding).  a.  Wounding 
at  the  back  or  "behind  one's  back;  backbiting; 
injuring  snrretilitionsly :  as,  "baeku-oumh rip 
calnrnnv,"  Shak,,  SI.  for  M.,  iil.  2. 

bacon  (ba'kon  or  -kn),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bakon,  baken,  <  ME.  frown,  frarvtnn,  bnkoun.  < 
OP.  frricoa  =  I't.  fro  ops,  <  ML.  fr(ico(s-),  bacon, 
side  of  bacon,  slioulder,  ham,  also  a  swine,  < 
OHO.  bahho,  baeho,  MHO.  backs,  aide  of  bacon, 
ham.  O.  bache,  a  wild  sow  (obs.  or  dial.,  a  ham). 
=  MD.  bakr.  bacon,  bam,  a  swine,  <  OHO.  'bah. 
etc,,  =  AS,  fcav,  E.  frovil :  see  froci'l.]  1.  Hog's 
flesh,  especially  the  back  and  sides,  salted  or 
pickled  and  dried,  usually  in  smoke. —  2f.  I'ork. 
— 8f.  A  hog;  hence,  a  grossly  fat  person.— 4t. 
A  rustic :  a  clown :  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
swine's  fleah  waa  the  meat  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
rural  population.    A'.  E.  V. 

On,  nofiiiM.  on  r  Shak.,  I  Hen.  IV'..  II  5. 

To  save  one's  baoon,  to  preserve  one*  self  from  harm, 
tout  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wished  tc  nxnr  thrir  tar** 

ffyrvn,  Ism  Juan,  vil.  42. 

bacon-beetle  (ba'kon-be'tl),  «. 
the  genus  Jlermestea,  D. 
matidec,  order  fofrj- 
optera,  whose  ltirvto 
are  verv  destructive 
to  stuffed  animals 
The 
and 


A  species  of 
family  Ik-r- 


ii  I 


museums, 
ne  are  hairy, 

ltish-brown° 


bsVCkwardness  0«k'wanl-nes),  n 
or  ipiality  of  lieiug  backward.  <*) 
as  regards 


The  state 


color. 

Baconian  (ba-ko'ni- 

anl,  n.  and 'a.  [< 
Francis  Bacon,  bom 
15Gl.dicd]o'J0.]I.<7. 
T'ertiiining  to  rnin- 
eis  Bacon,  Huron 
Yerulam,  commonly 
called  Lord  Uai-on: 
as,  the  Hacmian  phi- 
losophv.  —  Baconian 
a  Mm  ofto'li. 


Sjr  ie.  Ileeilr 


Digitized  by  Google 


Baconian 

induction  (which  see)  u  developed  by  modern  aeisnce.  on 
Ui»  suvpcwitlon  Out  Bacon  TO  mainly  lusiruiueutul  in 
brlnKiitg  this  method  into  general  aw. 

BL  ».  1.  An  adherent  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy. — 9.  One  who  holds  the  theory 
that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  usually  attributed 
to  Hbakspere. 

Baconism  i  ba'ksm-iim),  n.  [<  Bacon  +  -ua.] 
Tbo  philosophy  of  Francis  Baoon,  or  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  his  writings. 

■  art  schools  o<  S*c*uii*m,  designed  to 
w  of  valuo  iu  the  thought  sod  spirit  of 
....  •  prates!  against  traditional  authority 
in  science.  wlUi.  of  course,  a  re  cwninetkdatlon  of  induction 
and  of  the  indue tir«  aciencca  for  their  value  In  tbo  ana  of 
Ufa.  Wrifht. 

baconlze  ( ba'kgn-lsO,  r.  /.;  pret.  and  pp.  bacon- 
ised,  ppr.  baeoniting.  [<  bacon  +  -tsr.J  To  make 
into  or  like  bacon ;  smoke,  as  baoon. 

baconweed  (ba'kon-wed),  n.  The  pigweed, 
(  hmopwiium  album. 

bacon  y  (ba'kon-i),  o.  [<  baoon  +  -yi.J  Like 
bacon;  lardaceoua. 

bacteria  (bak-te'ri-A),  n.  [XL. :  see  bacterium.] 
1.  Plural  of  bacterium,  1.— 8.  [cu,-.]  A  genus 
of  gressorial  orthoptcrous  insects,  of  the  family 
Phaxm  idoT ;  the  stick-insects  or  walking-sticks. 
B.  sarmentota  is  about  10  inches  long.  See 
Phatmida. 

BactoriawB  (hak-te-ri-4's^-e),  h.  jtl  [XL.,  < 
Bacterium  +  -acta.]  A  group  of  the  sunniest 
microscopic  fungi,  more  usually  called  Schiso- 
mucctcn,  tbo  achlorophyllous  division  of  the 
»SVAi.ti«/M>ir*r  of  Colin,  or  of  the  tiekiMphyUi  of 
more  recent  authorities.  They  cil4i.lt  »  great  vu. 
rtrty  ■if  fiirnu.  and  jtn  nulidlvldrd  according!)'  into — (1) 
Sptitrr^netena,  which,  arc  spherical  aa  In  Jf ' 
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strored  th«  Baeillut 
the  disease. 

bactoritic  (bak-tf-rit'ik).  a.  [<  bacterium  +  -it- 
te:  see -I fin.]  Characterized  or  caused  by  the 
presence  of  bacteria. 

bacterium  (bak-te'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  bacteria  (•&). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ilaKTiuvov,  a  little  stick,  dim.  of  /fcU- 
nsi>iar  a  Staff,  Stick,  <  Saxrpm,  a  stuff,  stick,  akin 
to  L.  bnculum,  a  staff:  see  bacuiu*,]  1.  One 
of  the  micro-organisms  which  are  concerned  iu 
the  putrefactive  processes,  and  are  known  as 
HckimmuccUn,  or  fission  fungi,  in  distinction 
from  Saccharomuceteg,  or  budding  fungi,  which 
produce  alcoholic  fermentation.  Their  true  chars*. 
!««■»  long  in  doubt,  hut  they  arc  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  lowest  forma  of  vegetable  life,  and  are  known  to  mul- 
tlplr.  la  some  species  at  least,  by  (he  formalins  of  spores 
and  even  of  true  sporangia.  Tliey  consist  of  eiceed- 
lugly  minute  spherical,  oblong,  or  cylindrical  cell*,  with- 
out chJorojdiyf,  multiply  b)  transverse  dlrlaioii,  and  nuy 
Thel 


t;t.ke 
On 


rttfa 

9  I 

n  h;t:iU»rv 

hllvr  In 
it  instable 

and 


w  iiii-u   las*,'  «|»iki uw,  au>         -m  he*    sfvWVtiat  i 

(■i)  Jfim.lwrterwi.  which  are  elliptical  or  shortly  cyllndli- 
cal.  m  In  AielrMKm,  Un>  only  g»nna;  (S)  IttrmoixxUna, 
which  consist  of  straight  nlamcnta.  aa  In  fluoWiu;  (t) 
Spietihaeteriit  in  which  the  fllsunenta  are  more  or  lea* 
c.  .lluil,  a»  Iu. Spirillum, 
bacterial  (bak-te'ri-sl),  a.  [<  bacterium  +  -of.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  bacteria:  of  the 
nature  of  or  caused  by  bacteria :  as,  a  bacterial 
parasite  in  the  blood;  bacterial  organisms ;  bac- 
terial iufusious. 

The  Uw  of  a  baeteriat  affection  U  either  the  death  of 
the  patient,  or  the  deatli  and  ellmlikattnn  of  the  bacteria. 

ZirgUr,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trana,X  I,  aff. 

bacterian  Cbak-to'ri-an),  a.   Same  aa  bacterial. 
bactericidal  (bak-t67ri-si-<lal),  a.    [<  bacteri- 
cide +  -a/.]    Destructive  t«  bacteria, 
bacterrcids (bak-to'ri-sid),  n.  [<  NIj.  bacterium 
+  L.  -ciela,  <  caaere,  kill.)    A  substance  that 
ortv  of  tltistro; 


has  the  property  of  d«stroylng  bacteria. 

A  aacf«riciuV  of  great  actlrlty. 

Therapeutic  0<U-,  VIII.  Ml, 

Bacterids*  (bak-ter'i-doi),  n.  jU.  [NU.,  tirop. 
'Bacteriila,  <  Bacterium  +  -iden,  -ido:.]  A  name 
sometimes  given  indefinitely  to  a  gronp  of  mi- 
crobes referable  to  the  genera  Bacilluu  and  Bac- 
terium (which  sec). 

bacteriform  (bak-te'ri-Wrra),  a.  f<  NL.  bac- 
terium +  U  forma,  form.]  Of  th©  form  of 
bacteria ;  resembling  bacteria. 

bacterioid  (bak-te'ri-oid),  a.  £<  bacterium  + 
■out.]  Kcsenibling  or  closely  allied  to  bac- 
teria. 

bacteriological  (bak-te'ri-p-loj'i-ksl),  <i.  of  or 
pertaining  to  bacteriology. 

bacteriologist  (bak-tf-n-ol'o-jist),  n.  f<  bac- 
lerioloajf  +  -I*/.]   Oue  skilled  in  bacteriology. 

bacteriology  i  bak-te-ri-ol'6-ji), ».  [<  NL.  bade, 
rium  +  Gr.  -tojin,  <  Xl-)rw,  speak:  see  -ofoi;*.] 
That  department  of  biology  which  investigates 
bacteria  and  other  microbes,  especially  their 
life-history  and  agency  in  disease;  the  scien- 
tific study  of  bacteria. 

Haetenotoyy  la  nnw  a  natural  acleoce  of  suMclmt  Ini- 
pi^taiicc  and  culnpMfiHua  to  take  i(a  proper  place  In 
byKk'Ur,  ettolosy.  and  |«ith«loirtc»l  anatuiny. 

Seiene*,  VI.  77. 

bacterioscopicfbak-te'ri-^-skop'ik),  a.  [<  bac- 
terioiux>j>u  +  -te.]  Kelating  or  pertaining  to  the . 
discovery  or  observntion  of  iMU'teria. 

bactcrioscopy  (bak-te-ri-os'kA-pi),  «.  [< 
bacterium  +  iir.  ^jtoti'o,  <  esoruv,  view.]  Mi- 
croscopic investigation  of  Iracteria. 

bacteriotherapoutic  (bak-t*'ri-ii-ther-R-pn'- 
tik).  a.  [<  bacterium  +  therapeutic]  Pertain- 
iug  to  bactt-riotbernpy. 

1^.  Hallairl  hna  <«rcf  (illy  followml  the  baeteruithetayeutie 
dt-tall-  adrifted  hyl'antnnl  in  eight  fmsca  id  advanced  phtlii- 
it<  Willi  moderate  lever.  ilnli.nl  XLI.V.  41. 

bacteriotherapy  (lmk-tti'ri-.Vther'a-pi),  n.  [< 
XL.  bacterium  +  Gr.  tkoarzua.  medii-sl  trent- 
mt'Dt.)  In  wed.,  the  introduction  of  bacteria 
into  the  system  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Th«i«  in 

I'lilllUli  •ll)i.ilnll  m>  cn-ilitininc  /l.K'rnura  t,ruu  hnve 
W».|  cllllJ.1,.,1.  with  IU.  W,..  lluit  tlK   Uacteriuni  de. 


he  found  am  win-re.  Ylietr  origin  and 
in  putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  d1 
subject  In  recent  years  of  much  study  and 
Very  much  remains  In  doubt.  Iml  there  is  no  i 
the  Importance  of  thvao  liitntiiratlons  from 
point  of  view.  It  aisoappcaro  Ui  Ifcavi-  licendd 
that  (he  bacteria  which  exist  in  the  aidl  arc 
changing  r.ttwr»l»u  Inert  uitwtam^  into  matt 
tor  the  fi>od  of  idanta,  couvi>rtlliif  the  nJlrourn 
of  orsanlo  urlsln  Into  solnhle  uitratca.  1  lie  i 
spcclrw  have  l.wll  varioiuly  denned,  and  are  necessarily 
biued  on  slight  characters.  The  groups  aiHl  pHoclpal 
senera  usually  recoajllted  are  if iemcoo-eu,  with  aidierical 
eclla.  culKwmed  in  certain  fermentations  and  found  in 
connection  with  special  contatrlous  dUca«w:  like  nxl  liavc- 
tcria,  &Kv«riuut:  the  straUM  fllifnnn  l^clcrla,  HaeMiu, 
etc ;  ai>d  the  spiral  Blifonn  bacteria,  I'iena,  Hyitillum, 
etc.  IK  III*  (tonus  MieruevccUM,  M.  diphtheritic*!  is  con- 
sidcml  to  lie  theapnial  can<e  of  diphtheria,  and  .If,  twe- 
riiua  of  smallpox.  .See  BaeteriaoKr,  and  cut  under  txtextlui. 
8.  [cap-]  A  genus  of  micruseopic  fungi,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  short  cylindrical  or  ellipti- 
cal cell,  or  of  two  such  cells  united  end  to  end, 
and  ea|>abl«  of  spontaneous  movement.  Th* 
beat -known  specie*.  U.  teruut.  Is  the  prime  cjwse  oi  putre- 
faction, ocrurrlnc  earty  In  all  infusions  of  animal  and  vein- 
table  substances  and  multiplying  with  great  rapidity. 
The  tndividuata  of  this  species  are  aliont  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  an  Inch  In  lenirlh. 

Bactrian  I  l  >ak'tri-an),  a.  and  w.  [<  L.  liaetri- 
aaug  (Gr.  BoaroimSic),  <  Bactria,  <  Gr.  Vatrpa 
(also  Bdcrpo,  <  Pers.  Bakktar),  a  province  so 
called.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bactria  or 
Bactriana,  an  ancient  country  of  central  Asia, 
witii  its  capital,  Baetra,  on  the  site  of  the  mod- 
ern Balkh.  It  became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
under  Pyrua.  ami  li.-in  »l-.nl  2.S4  to  alioat  ISM  a  e.  waa 
a  M-|Hirat«  aii«<loni  under  a  (ireck  dynasty.— Bactrlaji 
camel.  S#*<  osutW. 
IL  n.  A  native  or  an  Inhabitant  of  Bactria. 
Bactria  (bak'tris),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  i&iarpov,  a 
staff',  see  bacterium.]  A  genus  of  slender 
palms,  eonsiatiug  of  about  40  species,  fouud 
about  rivers  and  In  marshy  places  iu  America 
within  the  tropica. 


bad 

11.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  baenlitea. 
Also  liaculitic — Bacullt*  limestone,  a  nanw  civra  to 
the  Chalk  of  Normandy,  from  Use  abundance  of  bsculitea 
which  It  contains. 

Baculltes  I  bak-v-H'ttH),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  baculum. 

a  staff,  +  -itei:  see  -itea.]   A  genus  of  poly- 

thalamous  or  many-chambered 

cephalopoda,  belonging  to  tbo 

family  ^mtNonitidtr.  The  siieclcs 

are  known  only  In  a  fossil  state,  having 

become  extinct  at  the  chaw  of  the  Pre- 

taceous  period.   The  shell  Is  straight. 

more  or  less  compressed,  conical,  and 

very  much  eloiiarateu.   ITie  chambers 

arc  sinuous  and  pierced  hy  a  marginal 

siphon.   The  external  chamber  rt  <-on- 

sklerably  larger  than  the  rest.  There 

are  about  &>  aperies,  found  from  Uie 

Neonomlan  to  the  chalk  lormatloQ. 
bactUlttc(bak-v-lit'ilt),o.  Samo 

as  baculite. 

bacnJometiy  (bak-fl-lom'e-tri), 
».  [<  L.  baculum,  a  staff,  +  Gr.  -firraia,  <  ulrpov, 
a  measure.]  The  measurement  of  heights  or 
distances  by  means  of  staves.  Phillip*. 
bacnlua  (bak'Q-lus),  it.:  pi.  baculi  (-H).  [L., 
more  commonly  neut.  baeulum,  a  stick,  staff, 
scepter,  etc. ;  ef.  LL.  dim.  bacilltu  (soe  bacil- 
/ita);  akin  to  Gr.  isnrruor,  a  rod,  staff:  see  bao- 
tcrxum.]  1,  A  divining-rod. — 2.  A  long  staff 
or  crutch  upon  which  worshipers  were  formerly 
to  lean  during  long  offices,  such  as  the 


*lth  *j»*|a»*,  Ati*1  the  l>*ftvi<a  arc  jihmaU,  thotv^h  ocpujtl.m. 
%\\y  tiimpJr  cut  tAiAteA,.  Ili^  fmfl  1b  uuall,  with  a  Uila 
Ilhruii*  jmlp  htcloainir  a  hnrtl  bU.-k  nut.  Tfit*  kt'iiiel  o(  h. 
rruintr  U  wU'D  In  CiiitaKL'ivit,    'V\ir.  utiiitu  «•(  H,  minw 

canes. 

baculi,  ii.    1'Iural  of  baculw). 
bacnline  (bsk'u-lin),  a.    [<  L.  baculum.  n  rod, 
+  •i**i.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rod,  or  to  its 
use  in  putil.siiuient  by  lloggiug. 
baculite(bak'u-llt),  n. anil  fi.  l<  Xlj.  liaevlites, 
a.  v.J    I.  ii.  A  fossil  c  phalopod  of  the 
UacuUta, 


/Uu/*fU. 


allowed  U>  lean  during  long 
psalms.— 3.  l«tp.]  [NIj.]  A  genus  of  crusts 
ceans. 

bad1  (bad),  a.  aud  n.  [<  .ME.  bad,  baddc.  bad, 
worthies*,  wicked,  prob.  a  gcnenilized  adj. 
use  (with  loss  of  -/,  as  in  ilE.  muche  for  muchtl, 
<  AS.  mweel,  much ;  ME.  lytc  for  tg/cl,  <  AS. 
JyfW,  little ;  ME.  ireseAr  for  irrnrAff,  <  AS.  trtu- 
cd:  teQmuchfMieile.litc,  lytc,  I  it  tie,  and  nrseA ) 
of  a  noun,  'baddel,  <  As.  tutddrl  (twice,  in  gloss- 
es), with  equiv.  deriv.  battling  (sufnx  -tug»), 
an  effeminate  person,  a  hermaphrodite,  with 
formative  -el,  <  'otrtf  =  OHG.  •fwd,  pad,  a 
bennapbrodite  (Leo).  This  word  appeurs  to 
exist  also  in  some  AS.  local  names,  but  traces 
elsewbero  are  slight;  cf.  AS.  'bedc,  "pede, 
itiimatiira,"  negative  'ordmlr,  "or-]icdc,  adid- 
tus,"  in  glosses.  This  etymology,  first  sug- 
gested by  Leo,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  fairly  satisfies  the  phonetic  and  his- 
torical condition";  the  word  can  have  no  con- 
nection, as  suggested,  with  Goth,  banths,  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  G.  bote,  bad.  or  with  Corn, 
ftiwf,  Ir.  Gael,  baodh,  foolish,  etc.  The  orig. 
word,  AS.  bitddel,  ME.  'baditcl,  on  account  of 
its  sinister  import,  is  scarcely  found  in  litera- 
ture, but,  like  other  words  of  similar  sense,  it 
proli.  flouri»hi'ii  in  vulgar  speech  as  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  abuse,  11111!  nt  length,  divested  of 
its  original  meaning,  emerged  in  literary  use 
as  a  mere  adj.,  baddc,  equiv.  to  the  older  evil. 
(Cf.  the  similar  development  of  the  adj.  irirted, 

.  ME.  tricked,  tcikked,  earlier  sciotc,  trilie,  from 
the  noun  AS.  vicca,  in.,  a  witch,  wiiurd,  lienor 
an  evil  person :  see  rctt-aW*. )  The  adj.  first  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  l.'tth  century,  and  does 
not  become  common  till  the  l.Mh  century.  In 
high  literary  use  it  is  comparatively  nire,  as 
atcainst  rri7,  till  the  l*th  century,  lis  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  bail  occurs  but  rarely,  anil  only  in  the 
familiar  antithesis  with  good.  Bad  wux  former- 
ly compared  reg.  badder,  baddent,  but  has  now 
taken  from  eri*  the  irreg.  comparison  trorse, 
UW*I.]  I.  a. ;  compur.  srorjsc,  superl.  trortt 
(formerly  badder,  baddetl),  1.  Evil;  ill;  vi- 
cious ;  wicked;  depraved:  applied  to  persons, 
conduct,  character,  influence,  etc. :  as,  a  bad 
man;  bad  conduct;  a  iiad  life;  a  lutd  heart; 
bad  influence,  etc. 

Wisest  men 
Have  .rr  d,  and  hy  bud  women  been  deceive! 

Jfi/tua,  S.  A.,  L  211. 

2.  OfTensixu ;  disagreeable :  troublesome ;  pain- 
ful; grievous:  as,  liad  treatment ;  a  bad  tem- 
per; it  is  too  bad  that  you  had  to  wait  so  long. 
The  old  soldiers  of  James  -ere  generally  In  a  very  had 


3.  Hurtful;  noxious;  having  an  injurious  or 
unfavorable  tendency  or  effect:  with /or;  as, 
bad  air  or  bad  food;  Inte  hours  are  bail  far  tho 
health ;  this  step  would  be  bad  for  your  reputa- 
tion or  prospects. 

Hemline  was  tuul  M  hi*  eyes;  writlnc  made  his  head 
ache.  A" 

4.  Ill;  fn  ill  health;  sink;  in  unsound 
lion  ;  an,  to  feel  bad :  to  be  bad  with 
tism ;  it  liad  lisnd  or  leg.  [Colloq.] 

I  have  been,  three  days  a*o,  W  again  with  a  1 
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bad 

5.  Not  good;  defective:  worthless;  poor;  of 
no  value :  as,  bad  coin ;  had  debts ;  a  bad  soil ; 
a  bad  crop ;  a  bad  piece  of  work;  bad  health. 

Perjuries  are  coram,  m     had  j.*nce. 

Cowprr,  Expostulation. 

6.  Ineorreet;  faulty:  as,  a  bad  aim;  bad  Eng- 
lish ;  a  bad  pronunciation. 

Call,  If  you  "-01,  bad  rhyming  s  disease. 

/Vpe.  In.it.  of  Horace,  II.  It  !«. 

7.  Not  valid;  not  sound:  as,  a  bad  claim;  a 
find  plea. 

■'  You  had  better  get  a  norter'i  knot,  and  curry  trunks.' 
Vne  was  tike  advice  bad ;  for  a  porter  ni  likely  to  be  as 
plentifully  fod,  an«t  u  cuntfortality  lodged,  aa  a  poet. 

Matautty,  Hainuel  Johnson. 

8.  Unfavorable ;  unfortunate :  as,  bad  news ; 


IVrplet  .1  and  troubled  at  hU  bad  dkm 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply. 

Milan.  V.       It.  t. 

|  Bad  la  the  ordinary  antithesis  of  mod,  In  all  lu  kmc*. 
whether  i»<tUvely,  '.ill,'  'harmful/  or  negatively,  'not 
good.' '  out  •atuiactory,-  and  whether  •libelant  Holy. '  being 
evil,'  or  causally,  'causing  barm.'  The  sciui-s  run  lnl<i 

r  determined  t.y 
,  etc.  Seethe 
•  llh  g-Hid 
with  the  phwnl 


evu,  or  causally,   canting  ovm.  me 
one  another,  the  precise  aiipucstion  being  dcte 

II  im:  |    Bud  blood,  bad  conscience,  .< 

n..iins  -  Bad  form,  conduct  not  In  sreordencs 
aste  or  propriety,  or  n..l  In  kce|»lRi:  with 
uuventioual  usage:  shstbtly  vuhiar;  Dot 


(Slnoit  I 

They  are  Uught  that  to  become  etuotitinal  or  enthusi- 
astic over  iiltythlllf.  It  bad  /twin.  X.  A.  ttrr.,  CXL1L  K-'l. 
In  bad  odor.  See  aim.  — Wltli  a  bad  grace.  See  met, 

11.  u.  That  whioh  ia  bad.  (a)  A  bad  omili- 
tion:  as,  to  go  to  the  bad  (see  below).  (6)  A 
liatl  thing:  ax,  ttivro  are  bads  and  goods  among 
them.  -  To  the  bod.  (a)  To  ruin,  financial  or  moral :  as, 
he  jiud  hi*  alfein  soon  rait  lo  (As  bad.  <4)  To  Uie  wnuij; 
aide  id  the  account ;  In  arruar  or  doltcll :  aa,  1  ana  sow  f  mu- 
le r»e  bad. 

bad2  (bad).  Preterit  of  hid. 

badak-tapa  (bad'ak-tap'ii),  n.    [Malay.]  The 

Malay  name  of  the  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra, 
badaneb.  (ba-da'uo),  n.   The  tunic  worn  by  the 

Egyptian  califs,  made  of  the  very  finest  quality 

of  lltien.  The  weiirht  of  the  (Earroent  waa  only  S  ouncea, 
and  It  l«  said  to  liave  coal  l.ooo  dinars  (about  ta.Sdux 

had  dam  (bad'am),  n.  A  species  of  bitter  al- 
mond imported  into  some  parts  of  India  from 
Persia,  and  used  as  money,  with  a  value  of 
about  half  a  cent. 

haddert  (bad'er),  «.  Old  comparative  of  bad. 
See  *W». 

Lcwcd  peple  .  .  .  demen  sladly  to  tbe  badder  ends. 

Caeucrr,  Squire's  Tale,  L  tl*. 
Wrre  It  badder.  It  ia  not  the  worst.  Euphuca. 
ba4der locks  (bsd'(T-lokx),  n.  [Supposed,  with- 
out  evidence,  to  stand  for  Jtaldir't  loch.  Cf. 
balder-brae.']  A  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  ediblo  seaweed  Alaria  etculenta.  The  plant  is 
olive-green,  belonging  to  tbe  oriler  i^rNiinaWitoue,  nnd  has 
a  lanceolate  frond  borne  U|ion  a  ati|Hr  which  Is  oooUmied 
Into  a  midrib.  The  stipe  lie  an  rihleaa  leafleta  along  rU 
sldm.  Alao  called  hmunrt.  and  In  the  Orkney  Islands 
*f  oey.miK  ;  in  parts  of  Ireland,  wiurtiiu, 

baddeatt  (bad'est),  a.  Old  superlative  of  bad. 
Sue  bud*. 

The  buddtei  among  the  cardinal!  Is  chnarn  pope. 

Sir  It.  Snn-lot,  Stale  of  Relwtin. 


417 

2.  A  mark,  token,  or  device  worn  by  servant*, 
retain  pre,  partisans,  or  followers,  as  a  sign  of 
their  allegiance,  or  a  similar  token  worn  by 
members  of  an  association  to  indicate  their 

aws«      BBBuaj  »«-  ae»r     *wa>^*BWjae%>  *v«n**« 

On  hb  hreaat  a  Moodle  Oroaae  he  bora, 
j  remembrance  of  ldi  dyiug  Lord ; 
i  iweele  aak«  Uut  (lorloua  bmlot  he  were. 

,-fji.iuer,  f.  U.,  1.  I.  t 

3.  The  mark  or  token  of  anything. 

Sweet  mercy  la  nobility  a  true  bada*. 

Sae*.,  Til.  And.,  L  i. 
Zeal  for  ortbodoiy  liecame  a  barlat  of  grianiih  patriot 
Um  after  the  lon«  •tniinile.  Brat  with  Arlana,  and  tlien 
with  Moon.         //.  X.  ontuWiin,  .Khort  Mu.llra,  p.  S87. 

4.  JV'asf. :  (a)  A  carved  ornament  formerly 
placed  on  ships,  near  the  ' 
taining  the  representa- 
tion of  a  window,  (o)  A 
mark  of  good  conduct 
awarded  in  the  United 

service  to 
distinguished 
for  sobriety  and  obetli- 
encc.- Bad<«  of  Ulster,  in 

Aer.,  Hie  ancteut  dUlllo-tlvi- 
t  tuito'  of  11k'  order  •<!  I*n>- 
ncta.  (S»*i-  tmtuntl. )  It  it  the 
aitcieut  liadkie  of  the  IrUh 
klnieh  <io  ol  rieter,  and  li  tbiu 
blaiijlinl:  arv  .  a  pltiiiterhand 


badgct 

OD.  Moer,  bald,  6tere,  ntaere,  T).  blaar,  a  white 
spot  on  the  forehead ;  cf.  also  tbe  equlv.  name 
ftmuoM.]  1.  A  foasorial  plantigrade  carnivo- 
rous mammal,  of  the  family  Mustttida  and  sab- 
family  Hrlirur.  (Far  Ita  technical  character*,  see  Jfeli- 
me.)  The  eon>CM<:-ii  European  apeciea,  to  which  Ihe  name 
waa  first  tpplled,  la  Jfeiw  ruloaru  or  Jfclea  bnrtM;  It  la 
about  t  f«et  l«nt,  of  hoary  and  clenaty  ahapc,  lew  on  ihe 
lega,  with  a  ihnrt  thick  tail,  a  long  anout,  and  long  clawa 
fitted  for  digjring-  The  general  color  la  grizzled  gray,  with 
dark  limha,  aiwl  black  and  while  atripea  on  the  bead.  Tliii 
animal  Inhabits  Uintperale  arxl  rvjrtherly  portlona  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  Its  flesh  ha  used  as  food.  Its  poll  In  furri- 
ery, and  Ita  hair  fur  making  i]  taring -brushes  and  the  kUid 
of  artists'  brushes  called  bottom.  In  a  state  of  nature 
the  animal  la  leas  fetid  than  some  of  Uie  other  aiMlrs, 
The  Antcirican  badger,  TuxitUa  snvrWaisa,  rinesoMea  the 
foregoing,  but  differs  In  the  dental  formula  and  sunn 
technical  character! ;  it  is  a  coinm 

I  Territories,  and  in  f  .mo  rcaioiu, «» tlw 
I,  It  Is  very  almn.Unt  lhc  Iwlion  tuublcr  is 
.Imhmys  rntlam;  it  la  alao  called  sund  nrar  and  brar  y«3. 
The  Javanese  skunk  (so  called  from  its  estrone  letlilliewi. 
tlae  tcleda  or  telciro.  Mvdant  mWur;«,  u  a  true  li-lucr 
-See  cut  under  Ole.tu.  llie  ratel,  hwiey-tiailiicr,  or  fspc 
badtfer,  .Veflisom  ivi>icn«i's,  bi  nearly  related,  though  W 
Inuring  to  a  different  sitlifajnily,  IIk'  MtJlitorinrr.  The 
w„luhat  U  often  cullcl  hailyer  In  Au>ttalla  It  M  a  side 
spread  ndgar  error  Hut  the  kusol  the  Iwlerr  iire  shorter 
..li  <a<*  ti.ki  lltan  mi  the  other;  hence,  '  ihu  uuewn-lejij  ,i 


C*odconi»xt  B«ilse.  V.  S, 
Navy  - reodsjil  t4  ills  :  uuter 
cilra,  blue ;  mrrwi  Uslpm. 
whits :  cssur,  rt-t,    Me>lst  ol 


appaumce,  couim-iI  at  the 
wnst,  (titles  This  may  tie 
t-^me  np<tn  a  canton  or  an  in- 
4si-uti:h(itt<i,  antl  on  tliat  part 
of  the  bearer  s  armorial  shield 
which  Is  niost  cKiivcuient. 
.lomr-lhiies  calkst  the  Wih<v 
ttniuf  of  rUlrr.-  Corps 
badges,  tokens  worn  hy  the 
dllten-nt  r tilted  Slak-a  anny- 
ci>rpt  dnrlnit  the  civil  war  of 
lMll-fil,  to  distinguish  them 
one  Irom  another. 

badge1  (bai),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
snu  pp.  bodged,  opr. 

b,U^n9.    i<  badacl,  «.]  TT^OiT-^  3 

To  mark  or  distinguish 

with  a  badge  or  aa  with  a.ct.Mbe'^auauveuro.w 
abatige.    [lUro.)  *>tau»^ 

Their  hands  and  faeea  were  all  fauV'a' with  blood. 

Shak.,  Uacbeth,  it  a 
badge**  (baj),  r.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fcaey/e ; 
aiipar.  Uie  source  of  badger*  as  a  noun  of  agent 
(<  badqt'J  +  wrl),  but  the  verb  appears  later 
than  the  noun  awl  is  prob.  a  reverse  deriv.  of 
it,  like  peddle  from  peddler  orpedler,  etc. :  seo 
badgers.)  To  hawk  for  sale ;  buy  up,  aa  pro- 
visions, for  the  purpose  of  selling  again;  re- 
grate, 

hadgeer,  n.    See  badgir. 

hadgclosB  Viaj'les),a.  [<  badge^  +  -«e*».]  Hav- 
ing  no  badge. 

Some  badffrirm  blue  upon  his  hack. 

Dp.  Ualt,  .Satires,  Iv  &. 

badgoman  (buj'manj,  n.;  pi.  badgemcn  (-men). 
[<  budge*  +  rwa«.^  A  man  who  wears  a  badge ; 
specifically,  in  England,  an  itlmshouseman :  so 


baddlah llwul'lsh),  a.   [<  6ar/i  +  -«A1.] 
what  bad ;  of  inferior  character  or  quality. 
Be  wrote  ba>IJith  verses. 
A  .nutty,  bubbling.  baMith  fellow. 

Cur/jrle.  The  Century,  XXIV.  34. 

baddock(bad'ok),«.  [E.dial.  Cf.  badoek.]  A 
local  English  name  of  the  coalfish. 

bade  (bail).    Preterit  of  bid. 

badolalre  (ba^ie-lSr'),  f.  formerly  f/aude- 
Uiire:  see  badelar.]  In  her.,  a  carved  sword 
or  cutlas  used  as  a  lH*aring. 

badelart,  «.  [<  F.  badelaire  (MI.,  badetare, 
badarelliu).  Ci.  banelard,  ba*lard.~\  A  short 
curved  sword.    1'rquliart,  tr.  of  Habelais. 

badge'  (baj),  a.  [<  MK.  badge,  bagge,  bage 
(alw>  biigy,  early  mod.  Sc.  bagie.  badgir,  6«irv;^), 
later  in  ML.  bagea,  bagia.  OF.  4»it;e  (rare;. 
Origin  unknown;  perhaps  <  ML.  ba>/a,  a  ring, 
<  OH.  bag,  bog  ea  AS.  bedg,  beuh,  a  rim;,  orna- 
ment, MR  bcr,  beigb,  etc.,  mod.  E.  Vc2,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  token  or  eogniwtncti  worn  in  allusion  to 
the  wearer's  occupation,  position,  preferences, 


to  a  par- 


spe< 

to  indicate  that  the 

ticular  foundation. 

He  i|ults  tbe  irar  ami  rlrfi,  the  young  and  free. 
Among  the  hadpeasrn  with  a  beslgo  to  W,  Crnbbt. 

badgeri  (baj'er),  n.  [<  badgei,  +  -eri.]  A 
bmlgeman :  one  entitled  or  required  by  law  to 
wear  a  bndge,  aa  the  police,  licensed  porters, 
and  others. 

badger*  (baj'er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  nlso  bad- 
jicrit,  bageard  ( mod.  dial,  also  badgtt,  q.  v. ),  prob. 
<  badtit"  (in  allusion  to  the  white  stripes  on  its 
forehead)  +  -<irJ  (reduced  to  ^r)  or  -or1  (ci- 


Tlie  ludire  In  tlie  middle  t  „ 
J  heraldic,  tboiurh  In  insnv  raws  it  wiis  n- 
■  one  or  more  of  the  heraldic  l.arioes,  and  It  1> 
ii. .t  l-tund  by  heralds'  nilvs  Thus,  the  while  hart  of 
111.  hsr.1  II.  1.  represented  In  dulerent  attltndo.  ami  li  not 
.kx-rlued  In  the  laiuraase  ol  Hutu.  A  flguie  f-r  s  Ionise 
inl^ht  al«  lie  eluiacn  arbitrarily,  n*  the  l-sirl.f  tttdurtl 
III.  badges  selected  ss  personal  h^.n»  have  .tftei 
heral.llc  IxahDg!,  as  the  three  feathers  of  the  ; 
Wales. 


yjruyron. 

We  are  not  ImVitn, 
For  isir  legs  are  one  u>  Mig  aa  llw  oil-  r. 

/.>JV.  Ml  li»  I,  » 

2.  (<i)  An  artists'  brush  made  of  badgers'  hair, 
used  for  blending  or  causing  the  pigments  to 
melt  or  shade  into  one  another  and  for  impart- 
ing smiiothncx*.  (»)  A  flat  Imi.sh  used  for  re- 
moving dust  from  a  polished  surface  in  sotno 
photographic  and  other  chemical  operations, 
••te. —  3.  The  J.utraria  rulgarit,  a  common  cmi- 
rhiferous  or  bivalvo  mollusk  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. It  is  especially  used  as  bait  for  tbe  rod. 
— 4.  A  sobriquet  of  a  reaident  of  Wisconsin, 
called  the  Badger  State,  in  allusion  to  the  abun- 
dance of  badgers  in  it  Drawing  Urn  badger 

Home  us  tfodoer-Anilin^. 

badger*  (bai'er),  r.  f.  [<  badger*,  *.]  1.  To 
attack,  as  the  badger  is  attacked  when  being 
drawn  or  baited ;  bait ;  worry ;  pester. 

Inconsistent  professors,  who  sccnu-d  to  have  beii.rercj 
him  IThomas  Cooper]  out  of  Methodism  Into  scepticism. 

Caroline  Fur,  Journal,  p.  M'. 
When  one  lias  to  be  oadyemf  like  this,  one  wants  a  dro[. 
of  something  inore  than  onlluao.   TrvUa/*.  ortc)  Karni. 
2.  To  beat  down  in  a  bargain.    [Pro v.  Eng.] 
/Vefer.  B'erre.  etc.    See  leitse. 

badgfar3  (Iraj'tr),  n.  [<  late  ME.  bager,  of  ob- 
scure origin,  perhaps  an  assibilated  form  (aris- 
ing from  its  legal  u*e,  in  nu  AV.  or  L.  fnrm)  of 
bagger  (which  does  not  occur  in  the  lit.  sense 
till  much  later),  in  allusion  to  t  he  hawker's  baj.', 
<  bag*  +  -erl.  Cf.  ptdder,  pedler,  jicddltr.  <  pea. 
a  basket,  pannier.]  One  who  buys  corn  anil 
other  provisions  to  sell  them  elsewhere ;  a 
hawker;  a  huckster;  a  cadger,  ftadgers  were  re. 
M0ln.nl  to  take  out  a  license,  and  were  under  certain  I.  gsl 
rcttrtctkmi  as  to  regralilis  or  forestalling  Uie  market, 
[  Now  only  prov,  Eng.  ] 

badger-baitlmr  Omj'or-ba'tinij),  a.  A  barba- 
rous s|xirt  formerly  common,  ami  still  practised 
to  somo  extent,  generally  as  an  attraction  to 
public  houses  of  the  lowest  sort.  A  ledger  ii  put 
into  a  barrel,  and  one  or  more  decs  are  pat  in  to  dnut  Win 
..III.  When  this  Is  e Ifrrtvd  he  Is  returned  to  his  barrel, 
lo  lie  similarly  assailed  by  a  f  rvsh  set  of  dogs  The  I  ■adgcr 
usually  makes  a  most  determined  and  savage  resistance. 
Also  called  dmtriwi  Iht  Iwi/.vrr. 

badgering (baj'ex-ing),  it.  [<  fcadr^r*  +  -tweet.] 
InEngland,  tbe  practice  of  buying  corn  or  vict- 
tiuls  in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another 
for  profit :  one©  restricted  by  statute. 

badger-legged  (baj'£r-legd),  a.  [<  tW^cr*  + 
leg  +  -«<2.1  Having  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other:  in  allusion  to  the  common  but  erroneous 
supposition  that  tlio  badger's  legs  on  one  side 
are  shorter  than  those  on  the  other. 


Ills  body  crook, 
tits  complexion  as 


.tail  over,  blg-belliod,  Mnrr -InrreJ,  nnd 
arthy.  .SVr  tt  I. 


badgerly  (baj 
Itaugcr-like ;  gri 


r-li) 


i  Prince  of 


It  |  -  i  j»  is  a  a,J|as  I,.,,,,.  ah.l,.»^> 

HI'  UA.IHn.HfM"  l"i»*l»r  llllMX  e»U 'lwl|, 

Wrvraght  with  the  tetd-M  of  So.lUn.1. 


V.  8. 


Eul."iw^=  B.i'l^cr  [.W'/.j  :w,'r^cir;. 

tendetl  to  -orrf,  as  in  brnggard,  braggart,  for 
braggrr,  xtandani,  a  tree,  fnr  atitxiier,  etc.), 
lveing  thus  identical  with  badgtr*.  Of.  V.  bl-ii- 
rttiti,  a  badger,  OF.  Marian,  a  badger,  <  OFlem. 


a.  [<  badijer'J  ■ 
or  pray  in  color, 
badger-plane  ( baj'er-pliin  \  it.  f  <  badger*  ( np- 
por.  in  iillnsinn  to  it*  snout)  +  phnr,~\  In _/<«»- 
cry,  a  hand-plane  the  mouth  uf  which  is  cut 
obliquely  from  side  to  side,  po  that  it  can  work 
close  up  to  a  corner  in  making  a  rabbet  or 
sinklitif. 

badger  $-bane  (iMiJ'crr^ban),  w,  A  variety  of 
wolTs-baue.   Inimtum  li/erielnnum. 

b.idget  (baj't-t ),  n.  [E.  dial.;  n(>par..  like  '«rf- 
;/'T-,  <  oiroVcl,  in  allusion  to  the  white  slri|iet. 
nil  the  badger'*  forehead.  The  same  r.llusion 
In. Lis  for  a  ciirt-hiire  - ;  cf.  bairs,]  1.  ^ame 
button'-,  1. — 2.  A  common  name  for  a  cart- 
horse.   Ualliitttt.    |Pn.v.  Eiik  ] 
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[Pen.  bidgir,  <  bid,  wind,  bads  (bads),  a.  pf.  [E. 
ling.)   A  wtnd-oatchcr  or   walnuts.   HalUtcell.  [» 


dial.]  The 
[Prov.  Eng.) 


badgir  fbfid'ger),  >•. 

+  i/ir,  seizing,  catohing.., 

wind-tower  projecting  above  the  roof  of  a  bael,  a.   See  M*. 

dwolllng,  used  in  Persia  and  northwestern  In-  baeta  I  bt-»  MO,  a.    [Pg.  wjew,  »«-«#'•  a  =  °P- «J- 

dia.  The  l>ad«1rssre  built  llkolsrgc  chimneys,  of  wicker-  ycM,  ImiJie :  see  baise.  1   A  plain  woolon  stuff 

wor»  and  plaster,  wiUi  openings  toward  the  quarter  ol  the  manufactured  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  «»• 

prevailing  wind  ;  Uwy  are  eometlmea  also  made  movable  m0neU. 

or  adjustable.    i*w  tisnd-soa.    Also  written  iadperr.  BlttiS  (bi'tis),  B.    [NI*,  <  L.  Jtefto,  Or.  Boinf, 


It. 


bag 

To  practice  deceit;  ahuffle; 


badiaga  (bad  i-a'gs),  ».  [Kuaa.  badgaga,  also 
Wmwi.]  A  small  sponge  (Spongilla)  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  powder  of 
which  is  used  in  removing  the  Hvid  marks  of 
braises. 

badian,  b&diane  (ba'dl-an,  -an),  a.    [<  F.  ba- 


a  river  in  Spain,  now  cauc 


genu*  of  aguathous  neuropterous  insects,  of  the 
family  EphemerieUr,  or  giving  — 


Btrtida,  containing 
wings  and  2  sete. 


1  Guadalquivir.] 
ecte, 

toagroun 


D.  ian-ow. 
quibble. 

Do  we  not  palpably  Imfle-  when,  In  respect  to  Qod,  we 
pretend  to  deny  ourselves,  yet.  upon  argent  occasion,  al- 
low him  nothing?  Barrow,  V>  orks,  I.  437. 

2.  To  straggle  ineffectually;  strive  in  vain: 
as,  the  ship  baffled  with  the  gale. — 8.  In  coat- 
mining,  to  brush  out  or  tulx  fire-damp  with  air, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  non-explosive. 

It.  Disgrace; 


U  <AlJll. 

SoufA. 


ttutne,  said  to  be  so  nauiea1  from  the  color  of  th«  h^tvlus^bd'ti-i'u*).  «' 


Same  aa  hrfyfiu. 


^aV'Difeat-- 
it  Is  the  skill  of  too 

3.  Same  as  baffler,  2. 


capsules.  <  E.  baditu,  bay: 
aeooosA)  The  fruit  of  ItU- 
nun  aniiatum,  the  Chinese 
anise-tree.  It  ahonnda  in  a  vol- 
atile nil  which  gina  It  ui  aro- 
matic flavor  and  odor.   On  this 


account  It  it  lfilh'h  used  In 
and  India  aa  a  condiment,  and  it 
Imported  Into  Franoe  for  fla Tor- 
tus. 

badlgeon  i  ba-dij'gn),  n.  (F.:  origin  unknown. j 
iTa  mixture  of  plaster  and  treestoue,  ground 
together  and  sifted,  used  by  sculptors  to  nil  the 
small  boles  and  repair  the  defects  of  the  stones 
used  by  them. —  8.  A  mixture  of  sawdust  and 
glue,  or  of  whiting  and  glue,  used  by  joiners  to 
fill  up  defects  in  their  work.— 3.  A  prepara- 
tion or  wash  for  coloring  bouses,  or  for  giving 
plastot  the  appearance  of  stone,  consisting  of 
powdered  stone,  sawdust,  slaked  lime,  alum, 
and  other  Ingredients. — 4.  A  preparation  of 
tallow  and  chalk  used  by  coopers. 

badinage  bad-i-niUh'  or  bad'i-nfii),  n.  [F., 
<  badintr,  iost,  make  merry.  <  fadtn,  jesting, 
frivolous,  <  Pr.  badar  (n  F.  baytr),  gape,  <  ML. 
badare,  gape :  see  bag*.]  Light  playful  banter 
or  raillery. 

Ha  seems  moat  to  hmvs  Indulged  himself  only  In  an  cb> 
gsnt  DsoTiauagv.  wnfb*jrt"n. 

-•yn.  aUUlery,  ban  Iff. 
badinerie  iba-do'ng-re),  n.  (F.,  < 
see  badinage.]    lllght  or  playful 
nonsense ;  badinage.  [Rare.] 


is*-,"  <  Or.  painiet,  also  , 
stone.]  In  classical  antio.,  a  stone,  whether 
meteoric  or  artificially  shaped,  which  was 
venerated  as  of  divine  origin,  or  honored  as  a 
symbol  of  divinity.  audi  stones  wen  preferably  if 
conical  form,  and  sometimes  "ore  certain  natural  symbols, 
aa  at  Emesa ;  but,  especially  when  meteoric,  the  forai  waa 
not  considered  material.  Thus,  the  stone  preserved  on  the 
omphalos  at  Delphi,  reputed  to  be  the  one  swallowed  by 
Kmnos  (Satuni)  UiruugB  Bhra'a  ttratasem  In  place  of  the 
infant  Zeas  {JovaV  waa  of  spherical  shape.  Among  the 
moat  celebrated  of  these  sacred  stones  were  those  of  ¥»■ 
linos  In  Cyprus,  of  Zens  Ksalos  at  geleucia,  and  of  Kens 
Velelos  at  Tc(«*>  In  Arcadia.  Bee  iba4ir.  Also  written 
ortwfus,  bottyl.  and  Naiiyfos. 

baffl't,  r.  i.  [<  ME.  batten  »D.  and  EG.  baffen  — 
MHO.  batten,  bttten.  G.  baffen.  bafstn  an  Dan. 
bktft  =  8w.  hit bla.  Imrk ;  appar.  imitative.  Ct 
flat  buff,  bark,  and  uattA  To  bark;  yelp.— 
r  nolthsr  baJT  nor  bu9>.  to  say  nothlns 


[L.,  also  ftfl-fttlsut.  betu-  bafflemant  (bjf'1-ment).  n.   f<  fw#e  +  -me 
doVi/iov,  a  meteoric   The  state  of  being  baffled,  frustrated. 
tin.,  a  atone,  whether   thwarted  in  one  »  endeavors ;  waut  of  sum 


MCNf.) 


after  repeated  attempts.  [Karo.] 

Associated  in  his  mind  with 

J.  S.  Bfarkit,  drlf^ultare,  p.  US. 

baffle-plate  (baf'l-plat),  a.  A  metal  plate  used 
to  direct  the  flames  and  gas  of  a  furnace  to 
different  parts  of  a  rteam-boUer,  so  that  all 
portions  of  it  will  be  evenly  heated ;  a  de- 
flector. 


(baf'ler).  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
bafflen.— 2.  A  partition  in  a  furnace  bo  placed 
as  to  aid  the  convection  of  heat ;  a  baffle-plate. 
Rankine.  8U>um  Engine.  $  304.    Also  liattte. — 
3.  In  caal-miuintf,  the  lever  with  which  the 
throttle-valve  of  a  winding-engine  is  worked. 
[North  Staffordshire,  Eng.] 
1  iffling  (baf'llng),  p.  a.   Frustrating;  discon- 
certing; confusing;  perplexing:  as,  a  baffling 
»  wind,  that  is,  one  which  frequently  shifts  from 
To  beat;  strike;  specificallv,  in  the  game  of  one  point  to  another. 
rVt°tWbilL^r&otchO      e'  bajmrsgly  (baf'ling-li),  adr.    In  a  baffling 

baf»B(baf),  ».  [fee.:  aee'the  verb.]  Ablow;  ^-^esB  (baf'ling-nos),  a.  The  quality  of 
a  heavy  thump.  bufl'iiiir 

baff-eada  (baf'endx),  n.  pi.   [<  6a#  {dial.^  per-  fog.^^  (baf'wek)^.    [E.  diaL,  <  batt,  per 


To  say  nolthsr  baff  t__ 
baiPTbaf ),  e.  I.    [He.,  also  bttt.  tf .  OF.  b<i{r< 
blow  with  the  baofc  of  the  hand :  see  fWijNe.1 


jest: 


Ore*- 


;  that  of  Jest 
'whs,  IL  tto. 

*m^fmull u^a]  ChMwito miSgc^^n'badfnage ; 
a  triflvr. 

Rebuke  hlra  for  11.  as  a  dlruie.  If  yon  Ukt  it,  or  a*  a 
bmlintur,  it  yon  think  that  mure  elfcctnal. 

Pope.  To  Swift  (Ord  MS.). 

badioOB  (ba'di-us),  a.  [<  h.  badtiu,  bay:  see 
miifl.]  (>f  a  bay  color;  reddish-brown;  chest- 
nut. [Itaro.l 

badling  (bad'ling),  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  <  bad} 
+  liny1,  and  not  connected  directly  with  AH. 
battling :  seeW1.]  U.  An  effeminate  or  wo- 
manish man.  A".  K.  D-—  2.  A  worthless  per- 
son. HalUxtcll.    [North.  Eng.] 

badly  (bad'li),  adv.  [ME.  badly,  baddellcke; 
<  onrft  +  -ig3.]  In  a  bad  manner,  (a)  Wickedly; 
wrongly;  in  an  evil  or  an  iiniiroper  maimer:  as,  tlie  boys 
beharrd  batUf.  lit)  Urlsvously ;  damrcroualy ;  seeonly : 
as,  fcsdfy  wunndel  (c)  In  a  manner  which  tails  below  a 
rvcotf ulied  standard  or  fair  a, erase  of  excellence ;  unskil- 
fully ;  Imperfectly :  defectively  ;  poorly;  n.«t  well :  aa,  the 
work  was  tatty  done.  <<T)  Incorrectly:  faultily:  ss  to 
t  reach  badlu.  (<)  Unfortunalcly ;  uiisueocasntlly : 
ss.  the  array  fared  Wilt/.  —  Badly  Off.  see  o/. 


hap*  for  baft,  behind  (see  (WJ1),  +  cW.)  In 
r<xi/-min»R<7,  long  wooden  wedges  for  adjustim; 
tubbing-plates,  or  cribs,  in  sinking  shafts  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  fixing  the  tubbing.  ' 
*™.  [Eng.] 

baffert,  n.    [<  baff*  +  -eri.]  A  barker. 

Houndrs  for  the  batik  beta  filters  and  lire  to 
BmH.  MS  ,  frsn.  <J 

baffeta  (baf 'e-tf ),  n.   Same  aa  baffl. 

baffle  (baf'l),  e. ;  pret.  and  pp.  baffled,  ppr. 
baffling.  [First  in  the  Wth  century,  also  written 
bafful,  baffol;  origin  uncertain.  The  senses 
j>oint  to  two  or  more  independent  sources:  cf. 
(1)  Sc.  bauchle,  backle,  disgrace,  treat  with  con- 
tempt (see  banditr*) ;  ('J)  V.bafow,  earlier  baf- 


effa  =  Pr.  baft 
beffa,  beffe,  mockery;  cf.  Pr.  baf,  an  interj.  of 
disdain;  cf.  8c.  baffle,  a  trifle,  nonsense,  appar. 
<  OF.  bette,  trifling,  mockery  (boo  above).  Cf. 
MHO.  beffen,  bark:  see  6ojr>.]  I.  n-niM.  It. 
To  disgrace ;  treat  with  mockery  or  contumely ; 
hold  up  aa  an  object  of  acorn  or  contempt ; 
insult;  specifically,  to  subject  to  indignities, 
as  a  recreant  knight  or  traitor. 

The  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  bafled, 
whipped  fellow.    Beau.  »«f  It,  King  and  .No  Kmc.  III.  t 


j  m.  Same  aa  budmath. 
badmlntbn  (bad'min-ton),  a.  [<  Badminton, 
in  Gloucestershire,  England,  a  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Beaufort]  1.  An  English  outdoor  game, 
similar  to  lawn-tennia,  but  played  with  nhuttle- 
eoitks. —  2.  A  summer  beverage,  properly  a 
claret-cup  made  with  soda-water  instead  of 
plain  water  and  flavored  with  cucumber. 
[Eng.] 

Soothed  or  stlstsUted  by  frscrant  cheroots  or  beakers 
of  BiutminXan.  Ditrutti,  Lotlulr,  in.  (.V.  K.  D.) 

[With  or  without  a  capital  in  either  sense.] 
badness  (bad'nee),  n.  [<  bad1  +  -«<•*«.]  The 
stale  of  being  bad,  evil,  vicious,  depraved, 
wrong,  improper,  erroneous,  etc. ;  want  or  ilc- 
flcieney  of  good  qualities,  physical  or  moral: 
as,  the  badneiti  of  the  heart,  of  the  season,  of 
the  roads,  etc.    See  /km/I. 

•'  The  toJnen  of  men."  S  Jewish  writer  emphatically  de- 
clared, 'la  iB'tter  than  tho  gor-lnc»»  of  women." 

Letky,  Europ.  llt-rals  II,  5.rt7. 

badoch  (bad'odh),  ».  [Se.  Cf.  toddnel:]  A 
Scotch  and  local  English  name  of  one  of  the 
jaegers  or  skua  gulli«,  .Sfcrcora/iiw  narnaificu*,  a 
predatory  marine  bird  of  the  family  Lar 


You  on  yoor  knees  have  curs  d 
■   I  ine  for  Wring  hcr^  yet  do  you  now 


Jnstlce  lint 
ed  or  titnured  or 
the  newer  sense 
kaficd ;  boBeted 


.r  Hi.- 
DUtrag 


word  d 
•d.  Insalted, 


Boarii«ain,l.  1. 

re  for  Ueasure"]  Is  not  merely  cvad. 

'  i  in  the  older 
and  deliberately 

p"»8. 

2f.  To  hoodwink ;  cheat. 
Alss,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  hajtrd ^thee  t 


To  , 
doom  of  the 


T.  S.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  circumvent  by  interposing  obstacles  or 
difficulties ;  defeat  the  efforts,  purpose,  or  suc- 
cess of  ;  frustrate;  check;  foil;  thwart;  dis- 
concert ;  confound :  aa.  tho  fox  baffled  his  pur- 
suers ;  to  fcojlc  curiosity  or  endeavor. 

to  aire  ft  no  motion,  la  the 

Ttrimtti,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  SMI. 
Calculations  to  difficult  as  to  have  frajlferf  .  .  .  thcnioU 
enllauleued  listens.  /Vrarurr, 
I  never  watched  Kolirrt  In  my  life  but  ray  scrutiny  was 
presently  kaffioi  by  uudliui  he  was  wslchinz  nw^ 
^  Cfcerfuffe  Hnml. .  Shirley,  it. 

4.  To  beat  about,  as  the  wind  or  stray  cattle 
do  standing  grain  or  grass;  twist  irregularly 

3,  x*oif,  TAieaff,  etc- 


haps  for  6(i)lf,  behind  (see  bqftl),  +  swel.]  In 
coal-mining,  tho  week  next  after  pay-week, 
when  wages  are  paid  once  a  fortnight.  [Eng.] 
baffy-spoon  (bari-spOn),  ».  A  wooden  club 
with  a  short  shaft  and  very  much  lofted  In  the 
face,  formerly  used  in  golf  for  playing  a|>- 
proaches.  n'.  Pari:  Jr. 
baft1  (baft),  adr.  and  prep.  K  ME.  baft,  baftc, 
baften,  biaflen,  <  AS.  baftan,  V<r/fnn,  lie  a/tan, 
<be,  by,  +  aftan,  aft  :  see  6c--  and  aft,  and  cf. 
abaft,}  L  adv.  Behind;  in  the  roar;  na«f., 
abaft.  [Archaic] 

Il.f  prep.  Behind, 
baft-,  baita  (baft  baf'tA),  n.   [Fonneriy  also 
bajlah,  baffeta,  boffeta  ;  <  Hind.  a  kind  of 

cotton  cloth,  baft,  weaving,  a  web,  <  Pers.  baft, 
wrought,  woven.]  A  fine  cotton  fabrio  of  Ori- 
ental manufacture ;  especially,  a  plain  muslin, 
of  which  the  Surat  manufacture  is  said  to  be 
the  best.  The  I  aft*  of  Dacca  In  British  India  are  an 
Inferior  quality  of  the  musllua  made  in  tlist  district,  and 
are  said  to  be  manufactured  from  European  thread.  The 
name  Ss  also  given  to  similar  fabrics  made  in  Great  Britain. 
Also  oa/era.  .  .  , 

bag1  (bag),  «.  [<  ME.  bag,  bagge,  of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  <  Ieel.  Iniggi.  a  bag,  pack,  bun- 
dle (cf.  the  older  boggr,  a  bag),  anpar.,  with 
assimilation,  <  'oofor.  beiyr,  ultin,  bellows,  = 
Goth,  balgf,  a  wine-skin,  =  OHG.  batg,  MHO. 
bate,  0.  balg.  a  skin,  =  D.  balg,  skin,  bell v,  m 
AS.  ba-tg,  beig,  balig,  belig,  a  bag,  >  mod.  K.  beUg 
and  beXioics :  see  betlg,  where  other  forms  are 
given,  and  Mloir*.  Cf.  OF.  bagne  ~  Pr.  bagna 
=It.  dial,  iajo,  a  bundle,  bajrgagc,  ML.  baga, 
a  bag,  chest,  baggage,  belongings,  appar.  from 
the  Tent,  or  the  similar  Celtic  forms.]  1.  A 
small  sack;  a  portable  receptacle  or  reposi- 
tory of  leather,  cloth,  paper,  or  other  flexible 
material,  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  month ; 
a  wallet;  a  pouch:  as,  a  floar-Artj ;  a  caipot-kw 
or  traveling-fca-fy ;  a  mail-fcnj.  8p«(^nc*!ly — 2. 
A  purge  or  money-bag. 
lie  was  a  thlof,  and  had  the  twff.  John  ill.  6. 


3f.  A  smalt  silken  pouch  in  which  the  back  hair 
of  tho  wig  was  curled  away. 

A  1»1>  wlit  and  a  black  silken  hay  tied  to  It  Aidismi. 
4.  Wlint  Ir  contained  in  a  bag;  in  hunting  the 
animals  bagged  or  obtained  in  an  expedition 
or  a  day's  B|w>rt. 

Thu  htl  Is  n>*  the  wile  aim  ol  a  day  aBeld. 

fores)  owf  Strtmm,  XXL  i. 

8.  A  sac  or  reeeptaele  in  animal  bodies  con- 
taining some  fluid  or  other  substance :  as,  the 
honey-onj  of  a  bee.— 6.  An  udder. 
The  oow  la  aacriBoed  to  hor  fcavj,  the  oi  to  his  sirloin. 

"  it-  Traits,  p. » 
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7.  Pi.  The  Btomaeh.  [Seoteh  and  north.  Eng.] 
— 8.  pi.  Trousers.  [Vulgar.] —  9.  Tho  middle 
part  of  a  large  haul-seine:  tho  two  parts  on  the 
Hides  are  called  icings. — 10.  A  flue  in  a  porce- 
lain-oven which  ascends  on  the  inner  side,  and 
enters  the  oven  high  up,  so  as  to  heat  the  upper 
part. — 11.  A  eugtomarv  measure  of  capacity, 
generally  from  2  to  4  bushels. —  IS.  In  coal- 
mining, a  quantity  of  fire-damp  suddenly  (riven 
off  from  the  coal ;  also,  the  cavity  from  which 
the  gas  is  emitted:  formerly  used  to  include 
cavities  containing  a  large  amount  of  water. 
—Bag  and  baggage,  nil  « 
originally  »  military  rifarase. 

Come,  abepberd,  lei  aa  nuk«  an  honourable  retreat; 
though  out  with  bag  and  bamane,  yet  with  scrip  and 
scrippage.  SAsf.,  As  yon  Like  It,  UL  £ 

rtrfr  .T^uwtl'  u  I  '  i! 1 1 »7l . ! .  l' 1 1 . > ' 7 1  it*" lri * . i! t h 
to  an  Iron  hoop  which  la  laatened  to  along  pole,  by  meana 
ot  which  It  It  tank  lo  the  bottom  of  the  rlvev  and  ilnnisi"! 
aiui.H'  that  thi)  bag  l«  ul!<ftt.—  Bac  of  • 
UmaT  ir 


•tip 

(lt>  dial,  fertjyo,  OF.  ^nc),  a  bundle :  see  bag* 
and  oa^jw^1.]  1.  A  trifle;  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Heaps  of  hair  riiltft  snd  cypjirr  d  seals ; 
Kich  mil**,  ecrtou*  6a<jvi«Ura. 
There  Is  s  pleasure  arising  frum  the  perusal  of  Uie  very 
bayattUes  of  men  renowned  for  their  knowlodsn  ami  ge- 
nius. Otddtmitk,  CnUclerat. 

the  (cremation  1  furnsce  can  not  ho  erected  In  this  coun- 
try for  lees  than  frum  three  tn  See  thousand  dnllsn— a 
'ii;rf  '*u..-*t'IU  i-oaumtvA  with  the  cost  of  Bone  of  oar 
cemeteries.  Pop.  Sri.  Mr,.,  XilL  SU2. 


lean  person  or  snin 


[HannoriMift-  ] 


Bach  s  limping  bag  a/bouts  as  I  was]  wnM. 
tu  of  foams**,  In  ft  cosi-senm,  >  cavity  IUle<l  with  Ore-  bagatttllO  (bag-»t-U>'ny), ». ;  pi.  baggatinl  (-ne). 
damp,  -  To  osax  the  bag,  to  carry  the  pars* ;  liars  was-  [It.,  dim.  of  dial,  bagatta,  a  trifle :  see  bagatelle.] 
raaad  of  the  money.  A  copper  coin  of  Venice,  worth  about  half  a 


S.  A  game  played  on  a  table  having  at  one 
end  nine  holes,  into  which  balls  are  to  be 
•truck  with  a  billiard-cue. 
bagatelle-board  (bag-nterbord),  n.   A  porta- 
ble board  on  which  bagatelle  is  played, 
bagatelle-table  1 1*t--»-tel'ta/bl),  n.   A  table 
on  which  bagatelle  is  played, 
bagatlnet,  n,    [<  It.  bagatlino:  nee  bagattino.] 
Same  m  bagattino. 

Eipect  no  lower  price,  for  by  the  banner  of  my  front,  I 
rill  not  bate  a  baoatint.  B.  Jtmmm,  Volpoue,  U,  1 


To  brlac  to  bag.  see  Mnj.-To  give  one  the  bag. 

See  (0.711*  «iw  (Acmes',  Witter  mm*,   t  ti  •  I  To  leave  une  "ill. 


oat  warning,  (»)  To  dismiss  one  from  ones 
yan.  H  olloa,  or  duu.  I  let)  to  cheat,  rentier, 
or  sirs  one  the  bag  to  hold,  u,  U -»™  one  iu  tho 
To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  st  mi -. 

bag1  (bag),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  baggtd,  ppr.  bag- 
oMp.  (<  ME.  baggen,  iutrana. ;  from  the  noun.  ] 
I.  intrant.  1,  To  swell  or  bulge. — 2.  To  hang 
loosely  like  a  bag. 
Hit  frill  and  neck -cloth  bong  limp  under  hb  bojTp^nji 

8f.  To  grow  big  with  child. 

Then  Venae  shortly  Na.^wrf,  and 
tre  louis  «  hb  Oupid  brwL 

Warnrr,  Albion's  England,  it  Its. 


cent. 

bagaty  (bug'a-tl),  n.  [Also  baggtty ;  origin  not 

ascertained^]  A  name  of  the  female  lumpftsh, 

Cjfcbjpknu  lump**. 
bagazo  (8p.  pron.  b*-gfi'th6),  n.    [8p.,  =  Pg. 

bagaeo:  see  bagasse.]   Same  as  bagasse. 
bag -clasp  vbag'klasp),  n.  A  clasp  for 

the  mouth  of  a  bag;  a  bag-fastener, 
bag-fastener  (bag'faa'ner),  n.   A  device 

of  wire,  twine,  rope,  etc.,  for  closing  the  mouths 

bag-fL&r  (bag'Al'cr),  it.   A  funnel  used  in  fill- 

t'M'ter),  n.    A  Alter  used  in 
to  clear  saccharine  solutions  of 
m. 
h 

Itettiftel   I'lik'",  W-K'ULL' 


baggie 

person,  especially  a  worth- 
less woman;  a  strumpet. 

A  HpftrV  of  Indlgnfttioo  did  rise  in  her  not  to  inHer  euch 
ft  ba.jyafft  to  win  away  anything-  of  htrv     Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Vi>n  are  s  bagfagt,  snd  not  worthy  of  s  man. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  I.  I. 

2.  A  playful,  saucy  young  woman;  a  flirt: 
usually  in  conjunction  with  such  qualifying 
words  as  canning,  tig,  nancy,  etc.  [Familiar.] 

Tell  then,  they  sre  two  arrant  little  t«iW->».  and  thst 
I  sm  this  mcMucut  In  a  moat  violent  passion  with  them. 

VvUimitk,  Vicar,  nvlil 

JXt  a.  Worthies*;  vile:  said  of  persona:  aa, 
a  baggage  fellow. 

baggage-car  ibag'aj-kttr),  n.  A  railroad-car 
built  for  heavy  loads  and  high  spted,  and  uses) 
for  CArrying  the  baggage  of  tho  passengers  on 
a  train.    fU.  8.  and  Canada.] 

baggage-check  ( h*g'ai-chek),  n.  A  tag  or  label 
to  be  attached  to  each  article  of  a  traveler's 
Uigguge,  indicating  its  dratination,  and  also 
usually  the  point  of  leparture  and  the  company 
which  issues  it.  A  duplicate  Is  irtven  to  the  trstrter, 
on  the  prosyntstloQ  of  which  tho  taagHgw  can  be  reclalnv 
ed.   IV.  s.  ami  CftiuuU.1 

baggaged  (bag'a^d),  «.  [E.  dial.,  »J^r-  i1 


gage*  +       J  Mad ;  bewitch 


Eng.] 


t.  1.  To  put  into  a  bag:  as, 
To  distend  like  a  bag;  swell. 


to  bag 


noics  snu  ineir  ocutves. 
na  bag'a-rfi),  a.    [Cf.  Bagariut.]  A  seUe- 
1  fish  of  California,  Mentteimu  undulatn*. 
ited  to  the  kingfish  of  tho  eastern  United 


JX 

hops.— a, 

How  doth  an  unwelcome  dropsy  bag  up  his  eyes. 

.  Hp.  Ball,  Works,  II.  40X. 

S.  To  secure  as  game ;  shoot,  entrap,  or  other- 
wise lay  hold  of:  as,  to  bag  thirty  brace  of 
grouse. 

The  disputee  of  Italians  sre  very  droll  things,  snd  I  wilt 
accorJiTisiy  bag  the  one  which  Is  now  Imminent  sa  a 
spectaien.  fxweif,  rtmlJo  Travels,  p.  tbb. 

4.  To  make  off  with;  steal.  [Colloq.] 
baga  (bag),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  baggtd,  ppr. 

bagging.    [E.  dial.,  also  bagge,  badge;  origin 

ol'Si'ure.]  To  cut  with  a  reaping-hook  or  s-ythc : 

used  especially  of  cutting  pease.  Halliteell. 
bagansV  (ba-ga'n*),   ».    [Abyssinian.]  An 

Abyssinian  lyre  with  ten  strings,  sounding 

flvo  notes  and  their  octaves, 
bagara  <bag'a-rfi)_,  «• 

now 

relal 

States. 

Bagarilnc  (ba-ga-ri-rne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Saga- 
tint  +  -inor.  J  A  subfamily  of  Silvridas,  having 
the  head  naked  above,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  nostrils  close  together  with  a  barbel 
between  them.  It  contains  about »  species  of  Asiatic 
and  K,unt  Indian  cstnshes,  mostly  of  small  site,  sume  of 
which  are  provided  with  a  sacking -disk.  Also  written 
fta'mn'ent. 

BagarittS  (ba-su'ri-us),  «.  [NL.  Cf.  Baam*.  ] 
A  genus  of  catflab.es,  tj-pical  of  tho  subfamily 
Bagariina.: 

The  flrat  sppearsnce  of  AilnmliU  la  Indteated  by  some 
f twill  rumalna  ha  the  tertiary  ite]tu<lta  of  the  highlands 
of  i'adang.  In  Aunuitrs,  where  l*sriidotrt.'plaesnd  Onpaniu, 
'  "v  the  living  lsunu,  hstc  hoeiafi^nnd. 
Dr.  A,  QaatKtr,  Study  ot  Klshes. 

_  »(ba-gas 
<8p.  bagaso 
cane,  grapes 

iirfMseo,  prob.  a  dial.  var.  of  bagage,  t 
lumber,  baggage :  see  baggage*  and  baggaae-A 
The  sugur-cano  after  it  has  been  crushed  and 
the  juice  extracted ;  cane-trash.  It  I.  used  *•  fuel 
In  * 


fvculenoios  and  impurities  suspended  in  them 
It  oamifts  uf  a  series  of  alerea  or  etrsaners  through  whic 
the  soluUons  pass  Into 
the  Jnloe  drips  into  s  receiver, 
bag-fox  (bag'foks),  n.  A  fox  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  iuipi>ed  from  a  bug  when  no  other 
game  for  a  bunt  can  be  had. 

To  have  a  sort  of  bay  far  to  turn  oat,  when  fresh  same 
cannot  be  had.  Miu  Prrritr,  Inheritance,  I.  x. 


baggageman  (bag'Aj-man),  n. ;  pi.  baggagemen 
(-men).  A  man  who  handles  Iwggago;  espe- 
cially, one  who  carries  or  throws  it  into  a  bag- 
gage-car. 

baggage-master  (bitg'itj-raAa'ter),  »i.  An  offi- 
cer of  an  express,  railroad,  or  steamship  com- 
pany whoso  auty  is  to  look  after  the  baggage 
intrusted  to  the  company's  care. 

baggagert  (bag'aj-or),  n.   [<  baggage*  +  -<t1.] 
One  who  carries  uagirage;  specifically,  one  who 
assists  in  carrying  the  oaggage  of  an  army. 
The  whole  earnp  fled  amain,  the  vtetostkra  sml  baa 

lUUeia*,  Blet  of  World.  III.  X,  t  a 
baggage-track  (bag'ij-truk),  n.  A  hand-truck 
for  transferring  baggage  at  a  i 


pnsseiiger  wharf,  etc. 


A 
the 


bagful  (bag'ful),  n.  K  bag*  +  /nil.']  As  much 
will  hold,  of  ' 
f  wool. 


as  a  bag  will  hold,  of  whatever  size:  as,  three 


rel(bag'ilj),n.amla.  [<lSK.baggage,bag- 
gt,  <  OF.  bagage,  baggage,  esp.  of  an  army,  also 
the  baggage-train,  including  the  attendants, 
mod.  FVbagagc,  buggngo  (=Pr.  baga  lot  =  Hp. 
bagage,  baggage,  esp.  of  an  army,  a  beast  of 
burden,  formerly  also  refuse,  lumber,  trash,  = 
Pg.  bagagem,  baggage,  carriage;  cf.  It.  bagaglia, 
bagaglie,  baggage),  <  OF.  baguer,  tic  up,  pack 
up,  truss  up  (mod.  F.  oaijfncT,  baste),  <  lutgne,  a 
bundle,  pack,  usually  in  pi.  baguet,  baggage,  be. 
longings:  see  bag*  snd  -age.  CI.  baggage'*!]  1,  n. 
1.  The  bags,  trunks,  vauscs,  satchels,  packages, 
etc.,  and  their  contents  which  n  traveler  re- 
qnirea  or  takes  with  him  on  a  journey :  now  usu- 
ally called  luggage  in  Great  Britain,  in  laic,  bag- 
gage inclottca  whatever  tike  pajuenprr  takes  with  him  fixr 
Ilia  personal  use  or  convenience,  acoortllnvt  to  the  habits  or 
wsuls  of  the  particular  class  to  wliicb  he  belixiga,  with 
reference  either  to  the  Immediate  neccwltlca  or  n>  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  Uie  Journey.   (CAic/  Jiutitr  Codtbnrn  ) 

)lonntlng  the  baronet's  baaaaft  on  the  roof  nf  the 
cosch.  TArtrJrcruy. 
Ilavtng  dispatched  my  bafjagt  by  water  to  Altdorf. 

Con. 

i  order  and  embark 
the  Saracon,  p.  Ia. 


Indian  ocean,  between  the 
the  Ked  Sea.  Large  numhmof 


traxle  between 


Wo  were  told  to  get  oar  bnayni 
lor  i|uarsntlne.     A.  Tauf^r,  Ijtntli 


■gas' ),  n.  [=  F.  bagasse,  also  bagaee, 
)  (=  Pg.  bagaco),  the  refuse  of  sugar- 
Mi,  olives,  etc.,  which  have  been 


Specifically — a.  The  portable  equipment,  in- 
cluding tho  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other 
uecoasaries,  of  an  army  or  other  moving  body 
of  men;  impedimenta. — St.  Trash;  rubbish; 
refuse. 

In  the  sloiascke  Is  engendered  great  abundance  of 
full  phleginu. 

P  lis. 


naughty  baaaay*  and  hurtl 


Muscat,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  India,  making  one  voyage  each 
way  snnuslly  with  the  rainioont.  They  arc  generally  of 
frinn  Wo  to  ISO  tons  bnrdcu,  sre  esceedlngly  seatberly. 
snd  arc  remsrkshle  for  the  elevation  tii  the  stem,  which 
i>  highly  DTnamented.  Abo  bayla  and  bvjtvak'tr, 
bagge*,  «'.  •'.  [ME.,  found  only  twice,  in  the  ap- 
parent sense  of  ' squint,'  or  'look  aside ' ;  adv. 
bagginglp,  q.  v.  Origin  obscure.]  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  probably,  to  squiut  or  look 
aside. 

False  fortune  .  .  .  that  fraftecc A  foute,  snd  lookcth  fsire. 

CAaucer.  UcsUi  of  Blanche.  1.  «4i. 

bagged  |b*gd),  p-  <>■    I.  Hanging  in  bags  or 


Big  and  baggage    Sco  Wr' 

l.t  a.  Trashy;  rubbishy;  refuse ;  worthless. 


Tit 


When  they  have  finished  grinding  . 
the  refuse  of  the  atalke(whlch  they  •'all 
piles  and  aet  Ore  to  them. 

&  L.  aemciu,  Life  on  the  Muwtvstppl,  p.  11*8. 

bagatelle  ( bag-a-tcl' ).  n.  [Formerly  also  baga- 
lel,  baggatetle  iiilso  bagaUlh),  <  F.  bagntellr  = 
Sd.  bagaUla  =  Pg.  bagaulbi.  <  It.  bagatfrlla,  dim. 
or  iiui.  bagatla,  baguUi,  a  trifle,  prob.  <  Ml*  baga 


baggago2  (bag'rij),  n.  and  a.  [Prob.  a  particu- 
lar use  of  baggage*  in  sense  3 ;  but  the  form 
and  sense  agree  closely  with  F.  bagane,  strum* 
pet,  also  bajasrc,  Imiasse  =i  Pr.  baguaxsa,  prob, 
<  8p.  bagam  (obs. )  =  Pg,  bagaza  =  It.  bunattcia, 
a  struintM't;  <>f  uncertain  origin;  ass-K-istcd 
with,  and  i>erlinp«  a  iMtrticular  use  of,  OF.  ««- 
go  tat,  Hp.  bagazo,  etc.,  refuse,  trash,  wliicb  is, 
again,  prob.  a  var.  tin  Sp.)  of  bagnge,  baggage: 
we  Imgguite*  ami  bagasse.  But  there  ore  inili- 
cations  oi  two  or  more  independent  sources.] 


In  a  rube  ol  russet  and  while  lulvt,  full  snd  taeuvrf. 

It.  Jviuon,  Ma»|iic  uf  Mcauty. 

8.  Provided  with  bags.— 3.  Retained  in  the 

bags  after  filtration:  applied  to  crude  sperm  ( 

or  other  matter  remainiug  in  the  filtering-bags 

after  tbe  process  of  bagging, 
bagger  (bag'er),  n.    [<  bag*,  r„  +  -rrl.  Onlv 

modern :  sec  etym.  of  brggar,  and  cf.  badger*. J 

<>ne  who  bags  or  incloses  in  a  bag. 
baggety  (l»ng'e-!i),  n.  8<i>  iiagaty. 
baggie  (bag' I),  n.  [Sc.,  diro.of  big*.  Vt.bettg.] 

The  bellv. 


A  iruhl  >- 
Use,  tb.'i 

£uriu 


I  witli  tbec,  Mftuvte  ! 


-  ft  rlnp  t.t  thy  atlM  !*ittt^ 
im,  rarmer  to  his  Auld  Msro  Uaggie, 
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baggily 

r(beg'i-li),  adr.  In  a  loose  or baggy  way. 
M  (bag'i-neg),  *.    [<  baggy  +  -mcm*.] 
i  or  quality  of  being  baggy. 
Ther*  iu  a  toanVai  about  tin  trousers  which  IncU 
rated  the  workaday  rartamc  of  ■  man  ai  might. 

.Vaiooutl  ftoyloJ,  XV 111.  ft 

gMWfng),".  [Verbal  n.  of  <W.]  1. 
act  of  putting  into  bags. —  2.  Filtration 
through  canvas  bags. 

Separation  of  "  brown  paraffin  arale"  la  erJerted  by  l/ap- 
ptnv  and  pressing.  {Vc,  Diet.  III.  Si  1. 

The  Arst  operation  needed  tn  At  spermaceti  tar  uee  in 
'eclinlailly  termed  batxrin?-  Tbu  crude  tfpmu  nil.  as 
brought  in  by  Uie  windier*.  Is  idacol  In  h  reservoir,  at  the 
h.,(u.iu  i.f  which  are  a  number  of  pipes  Inkling  Into  long 
bags  lined  with  linen,  and  temporarily  closed  at  Uie  but- 
lulu  by  tying  cords  round  the  mouths. 

If.  L.  Carurner,  sunpand  Candles,  p.  341. 

8.  Any  coarse  woven  fabric  of  hemp,  etc.,  out 
of  which  bag*  are  made,  or  which  is  used  for 
coverinc  cotton-bales  and  for  similar  purpose.*. 
—  4.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  food 
eaten  between  regular  meals:  now,  especially 
in  Lancashire,  an  afternoon  meal,  "afternoon 
tea"  in  it  substantial  form.    -V.  It. 
bassinf^  (lMtg'ing\  a.    [Verbal  n.  of  ««<;*.]  A 
tucihnd  of  reaping  corn  or  pulse  by  chopping 
it  with  a  hook, 
baggtnglyt,  «<<r.    [ME.,  <  Image,  a.  v.]    With  a 
leering  expression.    Horn,  of  the  Kate. 
bagging-tirae  (hag'ing-tim),  a.    [E.  dial.,  < 
bugging  +  time.)  Lunch-time, 
baggit  (bag'it),  «.    [Sc.,  prop.  p.  a.,  =  E. 
bagged.']    A  female  salmon  after  spawning, 
baggy  ibag'i),  a.    [<  toijjl  +  -««.]    Having  the 
appearance  of  a  bag ;  bulging  out  loosely  like  a 
bag;  puffy :  as,  a  baggy  umbrella ;  a  baggy  fact?. 

Wc  untwist.-d  our  turbans,  kicked  off  our  an<w  trow- 
arrv  H.  Tauter,  lands  of  Uie  Saracen,  p.  ion. 

lie  looked  like  a  Hindoo  idol,  with  Ids  heavy  lidded  urbs 
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air  ia  pressed  from  the  bag  by  the  performer'* 

elbow.  It  originated  la  the  East,  waa  known  to  the 
(ireeka  aad  Roaiana.  wu  popular  io  Europe  Ihroagtiout 
the  middle  ace*,  and  U  still  used  III  nany  eastern  coon- 
trlca,  aa  soil  aa  among  too  country  people,  at  Poland, 
Italy,  the  south  of  Prance,  and  Id  Scotland  utd  Ireland. 
Though  now  ollea  retarded  aa  tlw  national  instrument  of 
Scotland,  especially  Celtic  ricotlaiid,  IU  origin  and  oar 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Celtic  race  la  general.  In  Ita 
known  form  it  has  (our  pipes.  One  at  Uleae,  called  Uie 
rAaafee,  lias  a  donvte  reed  aad  eljbt  nnaer-holes.  so  that 
t»eJ»lk»  may  V  played  upon  II.  Iu  contpw  may  be  ap- 
pmxtiuately  indicated  thtts : 


T.  B.  Aldrieh,  PimknpiiB  to  Pestll.  p.  3M. 

bag-holder  (bag'hol'der),  a.  A  contrivaucp 
for  supporting  a  l»g  and  holding  it  open  dur- 
ing the  prnceas  of  filling  it. 

Bagimont's  RolL   Sen  roll. 

baglo,  bagla,  ».    Kee  baggala. 

ichlne  " 


(bag'tna-sbon'),  n. 
for  mttkitiK  paper  bag*, 
bagman  (bag'man),  n. ;  pi.  bagmen  (-men). 
One  who  carriea  a  bag;  especially,  one  who 
travclaon  horseback  carrying  aamples  or  wares 
In  xnddlc-boes:  a  namt'  formerly  given  to  com- 
mercial traveler*,  but  now  used  only  as  a  term 
of  moderate  contempt. 

bagno  (F.  prou.  bany),  a.  [F.]  Same  as 
bagmo,  3. 

bag-net  (bag'net),  a.  An  interwoven  net  in 
the  form  of  a  bag  for  catching  or  landing  Ash, 

bagnot  (bag'net),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  bayaiut. 

bagnio  (ban'yd),  it.  fEarly  mod.  E.  also  bagno, 
bauio,  <  It.  bagno  (>  F.  bagnr  in  ««n»e  3)  =  8p. 

—  F.  IhUh  (see  bain*),  <  L.  balneum,  a  bath : 
aee  balneum.']  1.  A  bath ;  a  house  for  bathing, 
cupping,  sweating,  and  otherwise  cleansing  the 
body.— 2.  A  brothel;  astew.— 3.  In  the  Ttirk- 
IkIi  empire,  a  prixon  in  general;  in  France,  for- 
merly, one  of  the  great  prisons  (bagne*)  substi- 
tuted for  the  galleys,  now  superseded  by  trans- 
portat  i  nit :  perhaps  so  ca  1  led  f  rom  t  lie  former  use 
of  ancient  hatha  in  ConsUinlinoplc  as  prisona. 

Bagnolian  (bag-no'li-an),  n.  [From  liagnols, 
in  the  department  of  (iard,  France,  where  the 
liereny  hud  its  rise.]  One  of  a  sect  of  French 
heretics  of  th«  eighth  century,  who  rejected 
Uie  whole  of  the  Old  and  part  of  Uie  New  Tea- 
lament,  and  generally  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manlehenits.  The  name  was  again  applied  in 
the  thirteenth  centurv  to  some  of  the  Oothuri. 
They  were  also  called 
/lH//ar>/eruetcs. 

bae-nut  (b'ig'nut).  ». 
The  bladder-nut  of  Eu- 
ro|M%    Slaphytea  ptn- 

bagonet  (bag'fi-net),  a. 
[tf.  bagnet.]  An  olw 
««lete  or  dialectal  form 
of  /«/yii)ic/. 

bairpip©  (hag'pip),  n. 

[ME.  bagijefni*  ;  (.  ooyl 
+  J<il".]  A  musical 
wtii.l-tiistrument  con- 
Hislill^'  of  u  lenlhertl 
ba^'.  which  reoeiven  the 
air  front  the  tuouth,  or 
from  hallow*,  and  of 
int. i  which  the 


8*e.cauap. 

s.  vsiied  dak 
■rhkh  1*1  e,  the 

ij|«cr  al  Ibe 
LockeL 


a  abort  anal  An 
ti  in  front  <>f  flio  ventral  flni 
species,  mostly  Asiatic  and  l^ast  IimIIuii. 
bag-room  (baff'riim),  n.   A  room  on  a  man-of- 
war  where  the  clothing-bags  of  Uie  crew  are 
stored.  Luc*. 

BagTtis  (bog'nui),  n.  fNL.,  <  Sp.  Pg.  bagrt, 
a  tiali,  Silnrtu  bagre.]  The  typical  genua  of 
catfishos  of  the  subfamily  Baqrinee.  Two  spe- 
cicn,  uttainingn  length  of  ■>  or 6  feet,  are  found 
in  the  Nile. 

Bagshot  bada.   Sec  Jwrfl. 

lM»g-tr0ttS6rS(bag'trou'zerz),  a.  pt.  The  cover- 
ing for  the  leg*  worn  bv  men  in  the  Levant,  and 
ton  certain  extent  bv  all  Mohammedan  peoples. 
It  coti»uw  ••<  iui  ni«1!«itcd  li«a  with  two  hides  fii  the  t»'l- 
totii.  throuiih  whu  b  the  feet  ore  pasjed.  It  is  drawn  up 
wttli  a  cool,  and  li«l  aruund  the  wout  and  aroand  the 
ankles.  <<r  ale<ve  tlnin.  mid  Is  eritntinaily  >«i  full  a*  n» arly 
to  rem  ti  the  jrroua<l  In  lulling  over  the  feel.  Thn  trooirra 
..I  tlw  aomeo  are  mcire  coinmunly  made  with  two  legs, 
like  Kilr>'|irsn  drawers  ox  tmu>era.  See  ,«tticail  treutert 
and  *A*h/i  i.iirt. 


batant 

taction,  and  movfs  with  It  hsnginx  -iosnwurd:  II  has 
alan  recelTed  the  namea  aasfcrr  icvem.  drvp-avna.  etc  The 
male  Insert  has  well  dewlwped  wings,  lint  Uie  leoiala  at 
ajiterous.  and  lays  her  eggs  within  Uie  punarlnra. 


Tin-re  are  thre*  other  pipes,  called  drones,  with  a  single 
ri-od.  which  give  n  continuous  sound,  aud  are  tuned  in 
rnni'us  wa)i.  There  are  M  »er«l  kllid»  of  IwcpUx.'*.  »» 
the  ivotcti  (HlglllsJid  and  Ivwlandx  whleh  is  ttie  most 
Ilil|>>r1ant,  nuwt  chararterlstie.  Iiesl  kb'iwn.  and  |kt1iB|M 
tlie  oldest ;  the  r.bglish,  or  |H*rhsps  irmre  |w<^ierly  North* 
uinbrisu.  11  feeble  instrument.  n-<  liniirer  in  use  ;  anil  tlw 
Irish,  fchteli  Is  the  tnost  i  laiM^rate  and  most  inacco 
with  uaKWrn  liless  of  muuesl  at-  curacy .  Tlie  Wont  Is  t 
used  ililelly  tn  the  plural,  cpecilll)  III  .-ieotlslxL 
tiagpipe  (bag'pipt,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  " 
p[.f.  I»iiii>i)iing.  [<  bagftijie,  u.)  Tn 
resemble  a 
Ii.miiIJ,  to  Iny  it  • 
/i n  klirtaid,. 

bagpiper  (btic'pi'per),  n.    [ME.  Imgnvpipere ;  < 
+  -crl.)    One  who  plays  o'u'a  bagpipe. 
Ijingh,  like  (Ninriits,  at  a  iwaj/'t'ser.    Shair.,  M.  of  V.  ,1. 1. 

bag-press  (baa'prcs),  it.  A  press 
in  which  the  materials  to  be 
iiitiwimI  ure  in.O.wrd  in  aiwks  or 
ba|0<  of  linen  or  hair,  it  is  used  In 
tarimis  niAiiiiUcturliig  jiroeesMa,  as  In 
tlie  cxprcMdng  of  oil  from  seiNls. 

bag-pudding  i  t  'lig'piid'itig),  a.  A 

pudding  boiled  in  a  bag. 
bag-pump  (hag'pump),  «.  A  form 

of  UOIows-pump  in  which  there 

in  an  elastic  bag,  dUtended  nt  in- 
tervals by  rings,  fastened  at  one 

end  to  tlio  bottom  of  the  pistou- 

rliauiber,  and  at  the  other  to  the 

valve-disk. 

B.AgT.   An  ubbrcviation  of  bach- 
elor eif  Agriculture,  a  title  conferred  by  agricul- 
tural colleges.    See  batheleir. 

bagTationite  (ba-gra'shon-It),  n.  [After  P.  K. 
Migration:  ace  -if<-.]  "A  mineral  from  the 
Ural,  resembling  aoine  forms  of  allatiite,  of 
which  it  in  probably  a  variety. 

bag-reef  (big'ref ),  a.  The  lowest  reef  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  or  the  first  reef  of  a  topsail. 

Bagrinae  (ba-grl'nA),  n.  pJ.  fNL.,  <  Uagrus  + 
•Inet.  ]  A  subfamily  of  catflaites.  of  the  family 
Silurida:  Tlu?y  Itavu  Uie  anU'rtor  and  posterior  n<«- 
trlls  remote,  front  oimi  another,  til*  tatter  liclnc  proTided 
with  l-arhels;  palatal  teeth;  gill  membranes  frecfraiu  tlve 
itUiuiiis  ;  a  abort  anal  An ;  a  long  adlji 
don  '  ' 


o,  Urrs ;  f.  mats  tlltrsslb :  c.  hrmsle  Bora ;  J.  slate  modi  J  t.  re- 
mit* rhrr^Lm  u  lag  {mclMmmX  n«w>|/,  cslet-pilUr  sua  hag .  r. 
Tcry  y««ng  rjlnpUlsfs  ks  thmr  bags. 

bagwynt,  a.  In  her.,  a  fabulous  beast,  like  an 
antelope  with  a  horse's  tail.  Cagsana. 

bah  (ba),  lafrrj.  (<  F.  bah,  interj.  of  contempt.] 
An  exclamation  expressing  contempt,  diagusr, 
or  incredulity. 

Twenty-Ave  )«ars  asm  Uie  vile  ejaculation  «aa .'  was  ut- 
terly nitknoua  to  Uio  l^utllsh  pulalc-  Dm  Qvinetv. 

bahadur  (ba-ha'dOr),  n.  [Hind.  MWar,  hrave, 
gallant:  as  a  noun,  a  hero,  champion.]  A 
titlo  of  respect  commonly  affixed  to  the 
names  of  European  officers  in  Indiun  docu- 
ments, or  used  in  ceremonious  mention  by  na- 
tives: as,  Jones  Sahib  Bahadur,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  phrase  "gallant  officer  *•  of  iwrUameatary 
courteay,  iar  Uie  "  lllustrissliuo  atgmve  "  of  the  lb  ' 
II  was  conferred  aa  a  title  of  honor  by  the  Great  3 
and  by  other  native  i>rlnc«.  YnU  ami  Bnmeit,  , 
IrviL  Glosaary. 

Bahama  grass,  sponge,  etc.  8eo  the  noons. 
bahar(ba-har'),  it.  [Also baar, ba rr, barre ;  <  Ar. 
'  ahar.j    An  Eastern  measure  of  weight,  vary- 


I 

ing 
enrdin 

kilr-Uc 
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siderably  in  difTereiit  localities  and  ac- 
ng  to  the  substance*  weighed.  In  aloaam- 
l,l.|U.,  Itla  at.iut  S.W  pi.iiii.1.,  in  M«ba  ««i  inhiilIs,  In  Su- 
matra and  lleylon  «4C  pouwls.  It  la  aim,  used  aa  a  mea- 
sure of  rapacity 
bajir»lng»  lb»-ring'gil>,  a.  [E.  Ind.1  A  name 
of  an  East  Indiun  deer;  the  spotted  deer  of  the 
Stinderhutids  or  swampy  parte  of  the  Ganges 
delta ;  the  RuctrruM  eiueaucelli. 
bahnt1  (ba-hrit'),  n.  [P.,  formerly  also  6a*«, 
ImiIih*,  bahncc  (=  Pr.  baue  ~  Pg.  AoAir,  fcaAii;  = 
Sp.  ?«iiif  =  It.  bault),  a  cheat,  trunk,  with  arched 
top,  prob.  <  MHO.  behuot,  behui,  a  keeping, 
gnartiiug,  a  magazine,  <  behuoten,  behieten,  O. 
behXten,  keep,  guard,  <  fie-  (=E.  Re-1)  +  OflO. 
hunten,  Mnd.  hietcn,  Q.  hiitrn,  keep,  =  E.  ' 
q.  v.]  1.  A  chest,  often  with  an  arched 
vex  top,  and  frequently  covered  with  lea) 
riehly  carved,  or  otherwise 


baguet,  baguette  (ba-get'),  ».    [<  F.  bagvrtte, 
a  waud,  n>d,  slick,  <  It.  ban-hetta,  n  rod,  stick, 
l>ole,  <  L.  baculum,  a 
In  areh.,  a  small 


dim.  of  AnrWito,  a 
roil,  stick:  sec  6nc 
convex  semicircular  molding:  usually  culled 
when  plain  a  '»«</,  when  enrichcil  with  foliage 
a  ehufilet. 

bag- Wig  (bap'wig),  a.    A  wig  the  back  hair  of 
vrhich  was  inclosed  in  a  hup.    tSee  bag1,  3. 
I.tlKct  at  co-r>  uini  to  cmoi.-  himwi  liitrigtiing  htiectrvs 

ill  htl'J-nt'l.,  liikineute  Ii,m,jis  lunl  |mt.'hc«. 

llnnrllt.  \'enetlan  Life,  ivl 

hagwigged  ( l«t  e'  wlgtl ),  a.  Wearing  a  bag-wig. 
bag-worm  (l>ag'wertii).  ».    The  larva  of  a 

lepidnpterous  iuseet,  Thyridnptetyi  ej.nCMtcrir- 
formin  (Harris),  commnii  I hrou«lioiit  tho  more 
nort  hem  ]mrt  of  tin- United  Stntes.  Th.-  I  insi< 
ralb-.l  Lug  »..nn  t„  .        it  ,,,„„  u        „  i^g  |„r  Its  pro. 


From  "  L'Arl  vtyiu  Tout") 


chests  were  a  universal  and  very  important  article  of  fur- 
nllim-  ilurliie  tl>e  mcdteisl  mid  Kenalasancc  periods. 
2.  An  ornamental  cabinet,  especially  one  hav- 
inir  doors.  See  eubinet.~  3.  In  nrra. :  (a)  The 
convex  crowning  course  of  a  wall  or  parapet. 
IVefor  Gay.  (/>)  In  ureal  medieval  buildings, 
n  low  wall  supporting  the  roof  behind  the  gut- 
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tor  and  balustrade  or  parapet  crowning  the 
main  walk.  This  wall  eerrw  both  to  prevent  Infiltra- 
tion •>(  water  from  heavy  stomas  and  b»  ptotoet  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof-coverum  from  damage  wliicb  the  1110  of 
the  gutters  m  psaswges  would  I*  likely  to  cause,  rioffrt- 
f./)w. 

bahat2t,  i».  [<  F.  oaAufte.  Cf.  baAnfl.]  A  dress 
for  uuuM}u«rttdiug ;  a  domino.    .V.  K.  I). 

BaiajliMnif>»'yan-t*ro)i«-  [From Michel  Rain, 
or  de  Buy,  ita  author.]  A  system  of  religious 
opinions,  regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  Jan- 
senism, found  in  part  or  constructively  in  the 
writings  of  Baius  (Michel  do  Bay,  ISfa-liWfJ) 
of  the  University  of  Louvain.  a>  condemned  by 
Plus  V.  and  tlrogory  XIII.,  IU  chief  points  »ir:  that  ort- 

Snal  rietileousness  tu  an  integral  part  tif  human  nature 
•fore  the  fall,  not  an  additional  gift  of  Ood ;  that  Adam 
1  have  merited  eternal  life  as  a  matter  of  strict  Jus- 
that  man  aa  fallen  wan  mutilated  In  nature  and  capa- 
1  only ;  and  thai  all  works  are  sinful  unlets  done 
re  love  of  Oud.    Balua  submitted  to  the  ooDdetu- 
1  hi*  doctrine*. 

An  obsolete  form  of  batch*.  Ray 

I  (bad).*'  [North.  End.  and  Sc.,  =  E.»ouV<.] 
A  preterit  of  bide. 

balaak  (bi'dak),  n.  [Ituss.  baldak&A  A  river- 
boat  used  on  the  Dnieper  and  its  affluents.  It 
la  from  loo  to  ISO  feet  lone,  and  will  cany  from  175  to  210 
tons.    It  ha*  generally  oiw  mast  and  ono  large-  aail. 

baidar  (bi'diir),  a.  [Native  name.]  A  can  op 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  and 
Kurile  islands  in  the  pursuit  of  otters  and 
whales.  It  U  from  is  to  s>  fret  long,  covered  with  hides, 
and  propelled  by  from  6  to  It  paddles. 

baiet,  ».  and  a.  Obsolete  form  of  fray1,  bay'*, 
etc. 

baierine  (bi's-"")-  "•  [<  0-  Baitrn,  Bavaria, 
+  -oW.]  A  name  given  by  Beudant  to  eolum- 
bite  obtained  in  Bavaria. 

baiest,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  baist. 

baJgnrrt,  a.  and  r.   Soo  bain*. 

baignoire  (ba-nwor'),  «-  [F.,  »  bath-tnb.a  box 
in  a  theater,  <  batgner,  bathe:  see  bam*.)  A 
box  in  a  theater  on  Ute  same  level  as  the  stalls. 
Sometimes  written  baignoir. 

Ttie  twelve  baianoirt  and  the  thirty-six  boxes  ot  the 
afoontl  tier  are  left  at  tho  disposal  of  the  roanager. 

Harper*!  Mad.,  LXVLL  HS4. 

baikalite  (bi'kal-it),  a.  [<  Roikal  (Raiakkat, 
said  to  mean  '  abundant  water'),  a  lake  in  south- 
em  Siberia,  +  -itea. }  A  dark-green  variety  of 
pyroxene,  occurring  in  crystals  with  a  lamellar 
structure  like  that  of  salite  near  Lake  Baikal 
in  southern  Siberia. 

bail1  (bal),  ii.  [Sometimes  improp.  bate;  early 
mod.  E.  bail,  bcyte,  <  ME.  baylr,  beyl,  prob.  <  AS. 
'beget,  'bygtt  (not  recorded';  cf.  huge,  a  bend, 
turn,  bedh  (>  E.  Iiee*),  a  ring)  (a  D.  bemgel,  a  hoop, 
ring,  bow,  stirrup,  handle,  =  MLQ.  bagel,  bog- 
'H,  LG.  birgct,  a  bow,  ring,  =  0.  birgcl,  bUgel,  a 
tow,  bent  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  stirrup,  = 
Dan.  biijle,  a  bow,  bar,  boom-iron,  a  Sw.  bogcl, 
bygct,  a  bow,  hoop,  ring,  stirrup,  =  led.  bygilt,  a 
stirrup);  with  formativo -el,  <  Imgatt  (pp.  Wen) 
(=  Q.  bieg*n  =  Icol.  bj&ga,  etc.),  bow,  Dend,  in 
part  from  the  causative  bygan,  began,  ME.  bei- 
ge*, beicn,  etc.,  mod.  E.  dial,  bay  (=  O.  beugen 
d  Icel.  beygja,  etc. :  soo  bay*),  l»end:  Bee  bow*, 
v.,  and  cf .  bote  *,  ».]  1 .  A  hoop  or  ring ;  a  piece 
of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material  bent  into  tho 
form  of  a  circle  or  half-circle,  as  a  hoop  for  sup- 
porting tho  tilt  of  a  boat,  tho  cover  of  a  wagon 
or  cradle,  etc.  Specifically — 3.  The  hoop  form- 
ing the  handle  of  a  kettle  or  bucket. — 3.  One 
of  the  iron  yokes  which  serve  to  suspend  a  life- 
car  from  tho  hawser  on  which  it  runs.— 4,  A 
stout  iron  yoke  placed  over  heavy  guns  and  fit- 
ting closely  over  the  ends  of  the  trunnions,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  pins  in  tho  axis  of  tho 
trunnions:  used  to  raise  tho  gun  by  means  of 
the  gin.  Furroir,  Mil.  Encyc. —  8.  An  arched 
support  of  a  millstone. — 6t.  A  wooden  canopy 
formed  of  bows.  Haltitcell. 
ball1  (bal),  v.  t.  [<  bain,  a.]  To  provide  with 
&  t}Ail *  floor) 

bail-  (bal),  r.'  t,  [<  ME.  'bayUn,  <  OF.  baUler, 
baillter,  battier  =  Pr.  bailor,  carry,  conduct,  con- 
trol, receive,  keep  in  custody,  give,  deliver,  < 
L.  hajularc,  bear  a  burden,"  carry,  ML.  also 
conduct,  control,  rule,  <  bajulus,  a  bearer,  car- 
rier, porter,  in  ML.  f  >  It.  /ViiVo,  fm/io  =  l'g.  bailin 
b  Sp.  Pr.  baile  =  OF.  bail,  with  ML.  rcfl.-x 
baillut,  butiwt,  etc.)  a  governor,  ailtninistraior, 
tutor,  guardian,  fetn.  hajula  (>  OF.  bailie,  etc, 
ML.  reflex  baila),  it  governess,  nurse.  In  E.  the 
verb,  in  itB  custoruarv  senses,  is  rather  from 
the  noun:  see  bail*,  n.)  1.  In  late .-  (a)  To  de- 
liver, as  goods,  without  transfen  nco  of  owner- 
an  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 
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that  they  shall  be  returned  or  accounted  for. 
See  bailment. 

If  cloth  lie  delivered  (or  In  mir  lefral  dlalct  t,  fceitfed')  to  a 
tailor  to  make  a  aiilt  of  dotliea.    £fdefcjfotie,  t-'om.,  II.  4M. 

(6)  To  set  free,  deliver,  or  liberate  from  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  upon  security  given  that  the 
pereon  hailed  shall  appearand  answer  In  court 
or  satisfy  the  judgment  given :  applied  to  the 
action  of  the  magistrate  or  the  surety.  Th*  tna- 

i  from  arrest  or  imprisonment,  upon 
ilea  Thu  surety  la  also  said  to  bail 
aae  he  procure*  by  giving  Uie  bond. 

Let  me  lie  their  bail.  .  .  . 
•halt  not  hii'l  them. 

.S"»a*-,  Tit  And.,  IL  4. 
When  they  [the  Judgea)  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops, 
the  iiouae  of  Commona,  In  great  indignallou.  i " 
Imaiedtalely  l»  lie  reoimniitted. 

2.  Figuratively,  ton  lcaae;  li'oerate. 

K«  noiv*  Uiero  waa  u>  rtwkuo  her,  ne  none  to  o«<Je. 

.•Spenser.  V.  Q.,  IV.  lx.  J. 

3.  To  be  security  for;  secure;  protect. 

We  ran  bail  him  from  the  cruelty 
Of  misconstruction.  Ford,  Fancies,  r.  2. 

To  ball  ouVJo  procure  the  release  nf  (a  person)  liy  acting 
u  t.h  Ml  To  ball  ovsr  Vo  kosp  the  peace,  tu  r«i  mrc 
seenrity  from  (a  pemin)  Uial  lie  will  keep  the  peace, 
ball*'*  (bal),  a.  [Early  mod,  E.  also  bayle,  bale, 
<  ME.  6ay/c,  baill  (M~L.  ballittm,  balium),  <  OF. 
bail,  power,  control,  custody,  charge,  jurisdic- 
tion, also  delivery,  <  bailler,  bailirr,  conduct, 
control,  etc.,  deliver.  The  noun  is  thus  his- 
torically from  the  verb,  though  in  E.  the  verb 
in  some  of  its  senses  depends  on  tho  noun :  see 
bail*,  t.]    If.  Power;  custody;  jurisdiction. 

Ho  did  lliana  and  her  moydens  all 

Use  silly  Faaous.  now  within  their  baiU. 

.syuser,  K.  I,.,  VII.  vi.  to. 

S.  The  keeping  of  a  person  in  nominal  custody 
on  security  that  he  shall  appear  in  court  at  a 
specified  time.  The  person  Is  said  to  lie  arfinXfed  '» 
bait.  In  which  phrase,  however,  bait  is  now  commonly 
thought  of  aa  the  security  given,  see  8, 
3.  Security  given  to  obtain  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  from  custody,  (tending  final  decision 
in  the  action  against  him.  in  civil  cases  a  twnon 
arrested  has  always  the  right  to  give  snRlclont  hall,  awl 
thereupon  be  released  hum  custody.  In  crimtnsl 
the  defendant  has  also  this  right,  as  a  rule,  whe 


Itanium,  bacnlun,  a  stick,  rod,  sti 
lus,  and  cf.  6<iil«,  <  ML.  •&aei«fa) : 


_  this  right,  as  a  rule,  when  the 
ne  charged  ti  a  mere  inl»ilen>»antif.  Whether  to  ball 
one  charged  with  treason  or  felony  Is  usually  In  the  dla- 
cretimi  of  the  judge,  and  in  aocue  states  hail  Is  always  de- 
nied to  one  Iteld  fur  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  The 
security  is  In  the  fikrm  of  a  bond  executed  by  responsttile 
sureties,  providing  that  the  defendant  shall  appear  at  the 
order  of  Ute  court  under  penalty  ot  forfeiture  of  the  sum 
naiiMsl  in  the  bond.  The  person  hailed  ts  regarded  aa  but 
transferred  from  the  custody  of  tlie  law  to  that  of  his 
sureties,  who  may  therefore  setae  and  surrender  him  ut 
any  tluiei  lu  civil  caeca  there  are  several  kinds  of  ball  at 
common  law,  tbe  chief  being  comment  bail  and  tpetiat  bail. 
Commwn  btt3,arbait  below,  which  la  now  disused,  was  given 
to  the  slierlfT  on  a  bail-bond  eutcmtl  into  liy  two  persons, 
on  i-otidltlon  that  the  defendant  appear  at  the  day  and  lu 
such  place  as  the  arresting  process  commanda  Special 
bait,  bait  e;6ore,  or  6«if  to  Itie  aelwn,  b)  given  by  persons 
who  undertake  generally,  after  apjiearanc*  of  a  defen- 
dant, that  If  he  be  condemned  In  the  action  be  shall  satisfy 
tbe  debt,  costa,  and  daraaires,  or  render  himself  to  tbe 
proper  person,  or  Uint  they  w  111  do  so  for  hint.  (  WharVm. ) 
In  sVittand,  Inll  In  civil  rases  la  called  nautn>n(whlcb  see). 

4.  Figuratively,  aoeurily;  guaranty. 
Doubllesa  this  man  hath  bail  enough  to  he  no  Adulterer. 

Jfiflon,  Tetrachordon.  Works  (1758),  I.  SSI. 

5.  Liberation  on  bail:  as,  to  grant  bail. — 6. 
The  person  or  persons  who  provide  ball,  and 
thus  obtain  the  temporary  release  of  a  prisoner, 
i'entou*  who  make  a  liusincM  of  furnishing  totll  on  jmy- 
mentof  a  few  often  frequent  law-courts.  Vormerly  such 
persons  wore  straws  in  their  shoes  aa  a  sign  of  their  occu- 
pation ;  hence  th*  term  sfraie  bail,  used  to  dcslgiiate  flc- 
tltloiu  or  irrcspocialble  professional  l«il. 

The  bait  must  be  real  mtlietantial  txinilsmcn. 

HforJMone. 
Itckwlck  that  be  was 
f  dear  sir.  half-e-doxrn 
ouut  and  only  charge 
rrits,  Pickwick  Papers. 


Mr. 


Tlte  atUirucy  whlapcml  tr 
only  a  A,tif-  "Aboi//"  "Y 
of  cut  here.  Hall  you  to  ai 
halfa-crown." 

Where  those  mysterious  personages  who  wen?  wont  in 
the  obi  tlmeebi  |n-ramhulatc  the  great  saloon  of  the  futile 
(oolKels),  WcsUnlnstcr  Unit,  with  straws  in  their  shoes, 
and  whose  occupation  Is  not  liy  any  im-ans  gone  Bds-h- 
days,  are  always  in  attendance  in  a  idillaiiUirtipic  eager- 
ness to  render  ecr»  Ice  to  siiffcrlnp  huntanlty  —  or  in  oilier 
w.irds.  hi  tsHxttne  haii  where  bail  is  wanted,  for  a  gratuity 
i>4  ltslf-a-crown  to  twelve  ami  sixpence.  O.  A.  Sala. 

\Rail,  being  an  abstract  noun  applicable  to  penuini  only 
by  rili|*u,  Is  not  lurit  In  the  plutitl.l  —Ball  a  longues 
anneos,  in  Canadian  lair,  a  lease  for  luore  than  nine 
years,  termed  also  an  ewtinvr^o/iV  f^u*'.  w|*-M,y  the  l«»- 
we  cnjojl  fori  lie  ti.ni!  all  til.-  rlgbU  stUihe.l  to  the  qua! 
Ity  of  proprietor,  anil  can  dispose  of  ttK-  property  suliic-t 
to  the  rlirlits  of  the  lessor.— On  baD,  oil  guaranties  duly 
given  for  the  ap)iewmiii:c  or  tin«lin-tlon  of  a  prisoner  in 
court  at  the  pr,.|«,r  time:  sa,  he  wn«  lltierated  on  OaiV. 

Ills  [.Somersel  .l  friends  attempted  to  "buln  his  release 
nn  bait.  SJu.'a'*.  Const,  libit..  I  C7J. 

To  admit  to  ball,  or  to  take  ball  for,  t..  release  up.,u 
security  given.  See  above,  i-  To  find  ball,  U>  procure 
to  act  aa  hail.  -  To  go  baa  (a)  To  act  as  ball  or 


ballad 

surety.  (6)  To  vouch  (for  a  thing) :  as,  IU  oo  bail  tor 
that.— To  hold  to  ball,  to  oblige  to  nixl  rail  or  go  t.,  JUL 
To  perfect  •  r  Justify  hall,  to  jtrove  by  tlie  oath  of  the 
jiervju  fumiNlting  liail  that,  over  and  above  tits  delita,  he 
ts  worth  the  sum  fur  which  lie  Is  iibmit  to  become  security. 
bail3  (bal),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  baylc  (still 
sometimes  used  archaically  in  dcf.  6),  <  ME. 
o<jy(c,  Iniile,  bail,  a  harrier,  palisade,  prob.  also 
a  bar  (=  D.  Flem.  balie,  a  bar,  rail),  <  OF.  bail, 
baile,  bailie,  a  barrier,  palisade,  prob.  also  (as 
in  mod.  F.  dial,  bail)  a  bar,  cross-bar  (cf.  Icel. 
bagall,  an  episcopal  staff,  crosier),  prob. 

'  staff (a 

■e  bail*,  v., 

and  cf.  deriv.  bailey*.  The  noun  bail*  in  some 
senses  may  be  from  the  verb,  but  all  senses  ap- 
pear to  depend  nit.  on  that  of  a  bar,  or  cross- 
bar.]   If.  A  bar;  a  cross-bar. 

set  them  uppon  some  pearche  or  bagte  of  wood  that 
they  maye  by  that  meanes  tho  Iwtter  koepe  their  feathers 
unbroken  and  eachue  tho  dragging  of  their  tralnea  upon 
the  ground. 

rWrVrrifle,  Book*  of  Falcolirie.  p.  Sag.  (.V.  P..  />  ) 

2.  In  crieket,  ono  of  the  two  little  bars  or  sticks, 
about  4  inches  long,  which  are  laid  on  tbe  tops 
of  tho  stamps,  one  end  resting  in  the  groove  of 
ono  stump,  and  the  other  in  that  of  tho  next. 
*ince  Uiey  fall  with  tbe  lightest  blow,  they  serve  tu  Indi- 
cate whoo  the  stumps  have  been  struck. 

Old  Bailey  gravely  aeta  up  the  middle  stump  again,  and 
puts  tho  baUt  on. 

r.  Button,  Tom  Brown  at  ttugby,  it  a. 

3.  A  bar  or  pole  to  separate  horses  in  a  stable. 
—4.  A  framework  for  securing  the  head  of  a 
cow  while  she  is  being  milked.  [Australia.]— 
S.  [The  earliest  use  in  E.]  ililit.:  (a)  pi. 
Tho  outer  wall  or  lino  of  defenses,  originally 
often  made^jf  stakes  ^barriers;  palisades.  ^Seo 

(he  outer  wall ;  the  outer  il  o"irt  of  a  castle  or  a 
fortified  post :  in  this  sense  usually  called  bailry. 
See  itailey'. — 6.  A  certain  limit  in  a  forest. 

bail*  (bal),  e.  t.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  bale ;  appar. 
<  OF.  baitlier,  inclose,  shut  in,  bar,  appar.  < 
bailie,  a  bar,  cross-bar,  barrier;  in  tho  second 
sense,  directly  <  bail*,  n.,  S.)  1.  To  bar  in  ; 
confine.  [Rare.]  —  2.  To  provide  with  a  bail, 
—  To  ball  up.  (<t)  To  secure  tho  head  (of  a  cow)  in  a  liall 
while  she  Is  being  milked.  Hence  —  (li)  To  dlaarra  prepar- 
atory to  robbing :  order  to  throw  up  the  arms.  |  Australia,  ] 

bail*}  (bal),  a.  [<  ME.  beyle,  'bayle  =  D.  balie 
=  MLG.  balge,  ballige,  balleie,  LO.  bafje,  a  tub, 
bucket,  =  0.  Dan.  baije  =  Sw.  6«(>n,  a  tub,  = 
It.  baglia,  a  tub,  bucket,  <  F.  bailie,  naut.  a  tub, 
bucket,  pail,  prob.  <  ML.  'baeula,  a  bucket  or 
tub  (cf.  bacvla.  a  small  boat),  dim.  of  baea, 
Ixicra,  a  tub :  see  fcaci:3.  Cf.  bitit*,  prob.  <  L 
hucKJiim.]  A  bucket;  a  pail;  earjieeially,  a 
bucket  or  other  small  vessel  used  to  dip  water 
out  of  a  boat. 

bail4  (bal),  r.  [Also less  prop,  bale  ;  early  mod. 
E.  baile,  bayle  (=  D.  &a?ici»,  uit-balien) ;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  (rang.  To  remove  (water),  or  free 
(a  boat,  etc.)  from  water,  with  a  bail,  bucket, 
basin,  or  other  small  vessel:  usually  with  ouf. 

II.  iMfraiis.  To  remove  water,  as  from  a  boat 
or  tho  like,  with  a  bail  or  bucket. 

baiF't,  etc.  Obsolete  and  less  proper  spelling 
of  fta'ft,  etc. 

bailable  (bii'la-bl),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Imleable,  baileablr;  <  6fli7*,  r.  and  it.,  +  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  delivered  ;  deliverable. — 

2.  Capable  of  being  set  free  upon  giving  bond 
with  sureties ;  capable  of  being  admitted  to 
bail:  used  of  persons.— 3.  Admitting  of  bail: 
as,  a  bailable  offense. 

bailage  (ba'laj),  n.  [Also  bailiage,  balUagr,  as 
if  <  AF.  'bailiage,  ML.  balliagium :  aee  'baiP, 
r.,  and  -age.]  A  duty  imposed  upon  the  de- 
livery of  goods ;  an  ancient  duty  received  by 
f  London  for  all  goods  and  uierehati- 


out  of  the  poit. 


the  city 

disc  brought  into  i 
<  bamliem, 

bail-bond  (bil'bond),  n.  A  bond  or  obliga- 
tion given  by  a  prisoner  and  his  surety  to  in- 
sure tho  appearance  of  tho  former  in  court  at 
the  return  of  Ihe  writ. 

bail-dockt  (bil'dok),  «.  [Prob.  <  bail*  +  dotJc*.] 
Formcrlv,  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  a  small 
room  taken  from  ono  of  the  corners  of  the 
court,  and  left  open  »t  the  top,  in  which  cer- 
tain malefactor*  were  placed  during  trial.  Also 
spelled  halt -dock. 

IVnn  and  Mend,  for  their  stout  defence  al  their  trial, 
were  ilraioted  Into  the  Me  -M.  un.l  the  i 


.veiled  t..  rlialgrlhe  Jury  during  tlielr  detention  th.  rv, 
urging  for  an  excuse,  that  they  were  .till  within  hearing 
of  the  Court.  X.  ami  <J..  eth  ser..  XI.  W. 

bailedt  f»«ld),  p.  a.  [<  baiU  +  ^P.]  I'ro- 
vidfd  with  a  bail ;  hooped  and  covered,  as  a 
wagon. 
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I  (bi-le'),  n.  [<  bail*,  r.,  +  -«•!.]  In  lav, 
tho  person  to  whom  goods  aro  committed  in 
bailment.  He  has  a  temporary  possession  of 
them  and  a  qualified  property  in  tbcm  for  such 
purpose  oiilv. 

bailer1,  n.   1<  bail*  +  -er1.]    See  bailor. 
bailer*  (ba'ler),  n.    l<  bail*  + -cri.]    1.  One 
who  bails  out  witter,  or  frees  a  boat  from  water. 

—  8.  A  vessel  used  for  bailing  witter. 

For  river  or  lake  work  *  sponge  and  laUr  may  be  siif. 
flcirnl,  but  for  tea  milsuui  an  effective  pomp  shoald  III! 
fitted.  VnaJlrvicyA,  H.«l  .taller  »  Miumnl,  p.  ISM. 

Also  baler. 

bailey1  (ba'li),  »  [Early  mod.  E.  aUo  baity, 
bailit,<  ME  naiiy,  bailie,  tmillic,  botfly,  bruit,  etc., 
au  extended  form  (pmb.  after  the  ML.  balium, 
ballium,  a  reflex  of  the  OK.  bail)  of  bay/>,  brit7, 
mod.  E.  bniA  a  barrier,  etc. :  bob  bail3.]  1,  The 
external  wall  of  defense  about  n  feudal  castle 
(see  ImiP) ;  hy  extension,  any  of  1lio  circuits  of 
wall  other  than  a  keep  or  donjon,  that  is,  any 
line  of  defenso  other  than  the  Innermost  one. 

—  2.  As  used  by  later  writers,  the  outer  court 
or  base-court  of  a  ensile;  by  extension,  uny 
court  of  a  defensive  |>ost  used  with  a  distinctive 
epithet .  Ttio  iw  IniUy  o .11  tallied  the  stables  ami  often 
the  cliapel,  etc.,  and  rt.iniiiunkatod  directly  with  the  kiw ; 
the  outer  IxtOcy,  when  there  were  only  two,  more  commonly 
ositalusd  the  clia|>el  hiiiI  some  Units  a  lilt  yard,  rivrcite. 
sninnd,  or  the  Ilk*-.  Tim  eiltruiiceway  P.  a  cattle,  after 
paMiiiie  the  defenses  of  the  barbican,  led  first  Into  tho  uuti-r 
I -alley  and  thence  Into  the  Inner  bailey;  but  it  waa  luual 
tor  tli*  keep  to  have  alto  a  separate  cominunicaUou  with 
the  etterior.  |Thc  word  la  stilt  retained  lit  some  proper 
naiut'«,  as  In  Die  Old  DaiUy.  the  seat  vt  the  central  crtiui- 
nal  court  of  Union,  au  called  from  the  anrlrut  IrtUrv  i.f 
the  city  .rail  between  L.ul  (law  and  K«w  0»te,  within 
Which  it  was  situated.] 

Also  ballium. 

bailey2!,  h.    See  baffle*. 

bailiage1,  ».    See  Itailage. 

bailUce'J,  baiUiage  (ba'lUI),  n.  [Farmed  v 
also  baillage,  baltage,  and  balliage  (cf.  ML.  b«7- 
liatfium,  baillagium,  baliaticum),  <  F.  bailliage 
(=  Fr.  bailial/ji  =  Sp.  bai/iow),  <  {hhV/i  a  bailiff, 
bailie,  +  -«£/*•.]  The  jurisdiction  or  district  of 
a  bailiff  or  baiiii;  a  bailiwick: 

iin  tho  form  bailliage)  with 
''reuch  or  to  Swiss  bailiwicks 
At  lint  tour  bailitayti  were  created.  Areu^Aaui. 
The  several  order*  [In  franco]  met  In  their  bailliaye*  In 
17B».^tu  chooje  jhelr  representatives  [initio  Astcmbly) 

,/oAn  Martry,  Burks,  p.  1(11. 

baUlary,  n.    Bee  bafflery. 

bailie' t,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  bailey1. 

bailie-  (ba'li),  n.  [Now  only  as  Sc.,  also  spelled 
baitlir,  bail*,  early  mod.  K.  also  baily,  batley,  bay- 
Icy,  etc.,  <  MK.  bay  He,  bayty,  baillie.  baili,  baillt, 

<  OF.  Utilli.  earlier  bailUf,  ">  E.  (Vti/i^r,  of  which 
bailie*  it  thus  a  doublet:  see  bailiff,]  If.  A 
bailiff.— 3.  In  Scotland:  (of)  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  barony  or  part  of  a  connty,  having 
functions  equivalent  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  (t>) 
A  municipal  officer  or  uuigistrate,  corresponding 
to  an  alderman  in  England.  u«  poana  a  certain 

Jurla.lii!Uiiu  by  crnmm-il  law  lla  Well  tui  by  itatute.  TIh' 
criminal  jurivju  lion  of  tho  promt  nnil  tialllnt  of  reyal 
tiuruha  rttenill  to  brracbea  of  the  peace,  drnnkennru. 
adulteration  of  article*  of  diet,  thefta  not  of  oil  aaTBTa- 
vated  character,  and  otbor  otfcna«a  of  a  leas  acrloua  na- 
turw,  F'-innerty.  a iieraoiianpoluted  hy  preceptof  juialne to 
give  infcftment  in  land  (a  legal  formality  now  aboliilied) 
was  alao  called  a  tnttU' 

bailie'H,  »■  See  Jwi'v*. 

bailiery,  balllary  (bi'li-e-ri.  -S  ri),  n.  (Eiu-ly 
moil.  £.  also  bailiierie,  etc.,  <  F.  aa  if  "baillerit  , 

<  bailli :  see  bailie*  and  ~ery.  ]  In  Scott  lair,  a 
bailie's  jurisdiction.  Also  baillirry,  Iwilliary. — 
Letter  of  bailiery,  a  o'tuinlaalou  by  which  11  heritable 
propnch.r,  enuUeif  io  urant  »i»'H  a  ri^niuliwl.itt,  ap^ilnlt 
a  baron  bailie,  with  the  usual  powen,  to  IwlJ  eouru,  ap- 
point 4'fTirrM  under  him.  rtc. 

bailiff  (ba'lif),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  Jwyfi^r, 
baliffe,  bailirr.  etc.,  <  ME.  <W|7</,  baifflf,  bal^f, 
etc.  (ML.  ballirm,),  <  OF.  bailli/  (litter  bailli, 
E.  bailie*,  i\.  v.),  <  ML.  'bqjulinta,  prop,  adj.,  < 
bajuliu,  an  administrator,  manager,  guardian, 
tutor,  etc..  in  L.  a  carrier,  porter:  see  bail*,  r.j 
1.  A  subordinate  civil  oftner  or  " 


i»i"         ... —  uiuiiu,  tn 

en  of  certain  corporatloi* 
court.  <c)  Itic  oiacer  who  1 
certain  francblaea  not  aubjec 

idalball! 

v  purpose 

>l  ap|».lnte.l  by  U>e  ihertlf  on  the  appll- 
al  other  tlmea  or  iu  other  way>  than 
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bailiff  o//oretti,  or  bailiff  in  husbandry. —  3.  An 
officer  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerasaiem. 

BalUff  of  forests,  or  bailiff  In  husbandry.  f*«.e 
alaj>  e,  i.  -  High  bailiff,  in  £iutland  :  <«)  The  chief  oftl- 
(M  The  otneer  ot  a  county 
aervea  wnu  and  tlm  like  In 
inject  to  the  ordinary  JuriadlctKm 
of  llw  ilierllf.    Special  bailiff,  a  ik.-hoo  named  by  a  party 
In  a  civil  toil  fortlw  puiv-ef  of  eiecutliut »ome  particular 
procraa  therein,  and  appointed  by  the  ihertlf  on  the  appll. 
cation  of  uneh  party,-  — 
olneer  eniployeil  in 
froni  Iwiiut  fl»lied  1 
thoae  tterniltteil  hy  law. 

bailiffryt  (ba'lif-ri),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
baitirery ;  <  bailiff  +  -ry.]  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  bailiff. 

bailiffship  ( bft-Uf-ship),  ».    [<  bailiff  +  -tbip.] 
The  ofllce  of  bailiff, 
baillffwickt(b4'llf-wik).n.  [<hailiff  +-«•<<*.  Cf. 
bailncick.]   The  office  of  a  bailiff  or  a  sheriff,  or 
tho  district  under  his  jurisdiction ;  a  bailiwick, 
bailing-machine        ling- ma -shin'),  n.  A 

form  of  Innl-scoop  (which  see), 
bailiwick  (ba'li-wik),  n.  [<  ME  bailie-,  Inyly-, 
etc.,  +  -triilT,  etc. ;  <  bailie*  +  -iridt.J  The  coun- 
ty within  which  a  sheriff  exorcises  his  office  ; 
the  precincts  In  which  a  itailiff  has  jurisdiction ; 
tho  limits  of  n  bailiff's  authority,  as  (in  Eug- 


11tT,<  bajuliu  an  administrator,  governor,  bailiff: 
see  bail*  and  liailiff,  bailie*.]  1.  The  jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  office  of  a  bailiff  or  bailie ; 
hence,  jurisdiction  or  authority,  especially  aa 
delegated;  stewardship.— 2.  The  district  of  a 
bailiff  or  bailie ;  a  bailiwick. 

Baily'g  beads.    See  bead. 

bain1  (ban),  a.  [Now  only  E.  dial.,  also  written 
bane,  <  ME.  baync,  bayi,  beyn,  <  Iccl.  orisn, 
straight,  direct,  hospitable,  =  Norw.  bein, 


straight,  direct,  easy  to  deal  with.]   1.  Direct ; 
near;  short:  aa,  that  way's  tho  6ain«s<  ( " 
[Prov.  Eng.]— 2f.  Heady;  willing. 


:  (banal) 


or  a 


land)  a  hundred,  a  liberty, 
which  a  bailiff  is  appointed. 

There  la  a  proper  nlUcer  allreadyc  apj^tynted  for  these 
tnmra,  t.i  Witt  the«hnrlr7  of  the  thire.  wlioac  pei'llllar  olriiie 


it  la  t< 


alke 
Id  hav 


litiiiuallre  up  anil  downe  bis  i 


lanhall. 


iTlWirt-,  1H 


bailliaee, 
ballllert,  n. 
bailUe'^,  n. 
baillie3!,  n. 


v 

to  old 


There  air  in  Kiul  md  avveral  kin.li  of 
differ  wld.  ly,  l.ill.dl^nw,  in  thh,  that  the.  keetiiua-or  pro 
teclKin  ol  «.m,UimsIelou,c.  t.,  u>em.  It...  J,,  riff  I.  the 
«.»ervisn  a  bailiff,  and  his  county  11  a  bailiwick.  The 
liauwi  la  alo.  n|i|.ll-.|  to  the  chief  macfitrates  of  n.roe 
towna.  to  keeper*  ot  royal  nedliu,  at  of  lnvver.  to  prTKim 
having  the  cuimenntlon  ..I  the  pem  e  In  liumlrv.lt  iui.I  in 
aortic  Hp>:clal  juria.ilrtli.nt.  as  Wentmliuter,  an.1  to  the 
n-turiiiii4*-..ffl.'eni  hi  Hie  name.    Hut  the  offlcfalj  o.niniou- 


it  ueiiunnti*.  1  l.y  tiiu  name  are  Hie  iMiitf*  of  th.  rlfH  or 

•llerilfV  Mfh.-eri,  who  ev.vilte  peh  eati-A,  etc.,  an.l  tjaiiiJTl 
ot  UltertieH,  uppi>inled  by  the  lords  in  their  rcapeclivc 
pirbnil.'tl.int  !■>  i^rfortn  similar  fijucUont. 
2.  An  oversi-er  or  nnder-Bteward  on  an  estate, 
appointed  to  manage  forests,  direct  husbandry 
operatious,  collect  rents,  etc.    Also  called  a 


[F.]    See  bailiagc*. 
Si'h  ha  i  try1. 
S«>e  Itatlie*. 
See  fcfii/yS. 

baillie-bruahkie  (ba  li-brtish'ki),  n.  [Native 
name  iu  Alaska.]    The  parrakeet-auklet,  Pha- 
lerit  or  Ombria  vritlacala.    II,  W.  Elliott. 
bailliery.  bailliary,  ».   8*0  bailiery. 
baillon  (F.  prtui.  ba-lyoii'),  n.    f<  F.  hiillon,  a 
gag,  of  uncertain  origin;  either  (1)  dim.  (as  if 

<  L.  'baculo,  'baculon-)  of  OF.  baffle,  bail,  a  bar, 
barrier  (see  bail*) ;  or  (2),  written  bdilhn,  <  Jnfif- 
i<  r,  OF.  bnailter,  Imniltr  =  Pr.  badaillar  =  Cat. 
Itadallar  =  It.  sliatligUare,  gape  (cf.  ML.  badal- 
ihih,  a  gag),  <  ML.  badare,  gape,  open  the 
mouth:  see  f»<ry*.]  A  gag;  speciucally,  a  piece 
of  cork  or  other  material  used  to  keep  the  mouth 
open  during  operations,  dental  or  surgical,  in 
the  mouth. 

baillon6  ( ba-lyo-na' ),  «.  [<  F.  hdillonne,  pp.  of 
MiHoimer,^  gag,  <  bdilhn^  a  gag:^see  batuon.^ 

of  an  luiimal  used  as  a  bearing. 

bailment  (bal'ment),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bailement,  <  OF.  bafflement,  <  baffler,  deliver, 
bail :  see  bail*t  r.,  and  -»ie>if.]  1.  The  contract 
or  legal  relation  which  is  constituted  by  tho 
delivery  of  goods  without  transference  of  own- 
ership, on  an  agreement  expressed  or  implied 
that  they  be  returned  or  accounted  for,  as  a 
loan,  a  consignment,  a  delivery  to  a  carrier,  a 
pledge,  a  deposit  for  safe  keeping,  or  a  letting 
on  hire. — 2.  The  act  of  bailing  a  prisoner  or 
an  accused  person ;  also,  the  record,  of  or  doc- 
uments relating  to  such  a  bailing. 

bailo  (bii'i-16),  n.  [It.,  <  ML.  bajuliu,  a  mana- 
ger, administrator,  guardian,  etc. :  seefwriT-,  r.] 
The  title  of  tho  Venetian  Resident  at  the  Ot- 
toman Porte.    -V.  K.  I>. 

bailor,  bailer1  (bsVlor,  -Nr),  «.  [<  baiP,  r.,  + 
-or,  -crl.]  In  lav,  one  who  delivers  goods  to 
another  in  bailment.    See  Ijailmcnt,  1. 

bail-piece  (b»l'|>es),  «.  In  laic,  a  certificate 
issued  to  a  person  by  a  court  attesting  his  ae- 

atance  as  a  surety  in  a  case  before  ii. 
-scoop  (biil'skop),  11.    [<  fwi/*  +  seoop.l  A 
scoop  pivoted  at  one  etui,  fitted  with  valves, 
and  so  arranged  that  a  large  iiunntity  of  water 
may  be  raised  by  it  through  a  short  distance : 
used  in  draining  and  irrigating, 
bailsman  t  tialr.'man),  n. ;  pi.  r>ail#men  (-men). 
[<  baiCfl,  poss.  of  Mil*,  n.,  +  »iu*i.]    One  who 
gives  bail  for  another ;  a  surety  or  bail. 
baily>t  (ba'li),  «.    Obsolete  spelling  of  bailey1. 
baily'-'t  1  ba'li).  «.    The  regular  Euglish  spcll- 
ine;  of  the  word  now  usinI  only  in  the  Scotch 
sticUiug  ftoifie.    See  bailie*. 

it  under  the  cniitoii  ..f  ^Rerne.  eoteree.1  by  a 

bailySt  (bi'li).  [Also  bailie.  <  ME.  bailie, 
bayly,  lialv,  bailly,  bailtye,  baillie,  baili,  <  OF, 
Itailie,  baillie  =  I*r.  bailia  -  Sp.  hailia  =  It.  balia 
(ML.  balia,  baVia,  bailia, baillia,  baylia,bayllia), 

<  ML.  bajulia,  tho  jurisdiction  or  office  of  a  bai- 


Ro  thou  buiom  and  rliclit  .  _, 

ro«We»  i/^eria.,  p.  las. 

3f.  Limber;  pliant;  flexible. 
bain1  (ban),  adr.    [E.  dial.,  also  bane,  <  ME. 
liayn,  bain;  from  the  adj.i    1.  Near  by;  at 
hand.    [Prov.  Kng.] — 2f.  Readily;  willingly. 

Tlie  benie  betfly  and  tmne  blenkit  hem  about. 
Uuiean  and  Oolwrmi,  1,  o  iln  llnkvrv.n'a  Hrottlth  Poena*). 

bain'-t  (l>4n), ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  orjae,  <  ME. 

bayne,  baine,  <  OF.  and  F.  bain  =  Pr.  fcaii*  =  Hn. 

IkiSo  =  Pg.  banho  =  It.  bagno  (>  F.  bagne,  E. 

Iiagnyi  q.  v.),  <  Ij.  balneum,  a  bath,  bath-house: 

see  Imlneum.]  1.  A  bath,  iu  anv  of  the  senses 

of  that  word. —  2.  A  bagnio  or  brothel. 
bain'-H  (ban),  r.    [<  ME.  T«v«en,  <  OF.  baigner  = 

Pr.  Pg.  f<aiiAflr  =  Sp.  r««or  =  It.  l-agnarc,  <  ML. 

balneare,  bathe,  <  L.  balneum,  a  bath :  see  bain*, 

n.]    I.  (rasjr.  To  bathe ;  wash. 

He  tluit  In  nuroUi  silver  Kllde 
tloth  koitl  hU  tr.»a.        tfrmu,  Palmer  s  Verses. 

II.  inrraN«.  To  bathe  one's  self ;  take  a  bath, 
bain^t,  etc.  Obsolete  spelling  of  bane,  bnne,  etc. 
bainbergt  (ban'berg),  «.  [Appar.  F.,  <  0. 

berg  (not  found)  =  AS.  banlieorg,  bdnberge, 

bdngelienrg,  ulso  called  scancqrbeorq,  lit.  'bone- 

°'  leg-guard'  (cf.  einberae,  •  chin-gitard ' ;  healt- 

beorn,  'neck-guard,' hauberk: 

see  AnuberA"),  <  ban,  bone  (= 

0.  bein,  leg),  or  socinco,  shank, 

leg,  +  beorgan,  protect.]  A 

name  iriven  to  the  plate-armor 

of  the  leg  below  theknee,  when 

first  introduced.   It  was  worn 

over  tho  chain-mail,  to  pro- 

tect  the  shin. 
Baines's  act.   See  oef. 
balnie  (ba'ni),  a.  Scotch  form 

of  bony. 

bain-marie  (F.  pron.  ban- 
ma-re'), ».  [F.,  formerly  (Wwi 
de  Marie,  <  ML.  6a.scM«i 
Jfnrior,  lit.  bath  of  Mary;  a 
fanciful  name,  perhajas  in  al- 
lusion to  the  'gentle'  heat. 
The  second  element  Is  some- 
times erroneously  referred 
to  L.  mare,  sea.]  A  vessel  of  any  kind  contain- 
ing heated  witter,  in  which  another  vessel  is 
placed  in  order  to  heat  its  contents  gently,  or 
with  more  regularity  and  ovennesa  than  if  the 
heat  were  applied  directly  to  the  second  vessel : 
used  in  some  operations  of  cooking,  manufac- 
ture, chemistry,  etc.  Also  called 
bainar,  n.  pi.  Another  spelling  of 
lete  form  of  bannt.  .Spenser. 
balocco,  bajocco  (blUyok'kv),  a.;  pi.  ontocr*., 
bajoeeki  (-k*).  [Formerly  in  E.  oaioek,  byok 
_  (after  F.  Bai- 

ocque,  bai- 
oque),  <  It. 
baioeeo,  ba- 
jaceo,  a  sroaU 
coin,  so  call- 
ed from  its 
color,  <  bflto, 
bajo,  brown 
bay :  see 
baye.]  A 
small  coin  of  tho  former  Papal  States,  struck  in 
both  silver  and  copper,  worth  about  a  cent. 
Bairam  (bi-riim',  bVrirn),  n,  [Formerly  bay- 
ram,  beyram,  <  Turk,  bairdm,  baynim,  beiram,  < 
Pers.  batrum.]  The  name  of  two  festivals  in  tie 
Mohammedan  year,  distinguished  as  the  letter 
and  the  greater.  The  Uter  Kami*  follows  Immedl. 
ntely  titter  the  fast  strictly  kept  dunne  the  ninth  month 
Kaniatlan.  in  the  lint  three  tlaya  of  the  tenth  mouth,  and 
U  itevolt'.l  to  feutlnu.  reioieinu.  vlsltiriu.  mid  iclfta,  very 
mm  h  at  our  (lirlstma*  tiollttay  teaai>n  Is  spent.  The 
trrmtrr  /laiiMiu  occurs  on  the  tenth  day  ol  the  twelfth 
month,  and  is  everywhere  observed  wllh  the  slauiditeruf 
slieep  and  livneral  fettlvlty  by  thote  at  Iwroe,  tlniullan«>. 
outly  with  the  crcat  sacrificial  tcatt  at  Mecca  concluding 
the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  p^ltvrinuwt.  by  the  liadlia 
AUo  ejiell.il  Annuo. 

bairmant,  a.    See  bareman. 


Rslnbera 
chaustu  ot  rsAltt-e^sn. 
Il'fwn  M.-^tei  leDuc't 
'•  Diet  da 
nan  tola"! 
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bairn 

bairn  (barn),  n.  [So.  form  of  me  reg. 
(now  only  dial.),  <  ME.  barn,  bern,  <  AS.  bearn 
(  =  OS.  barn  =  O  Pries,  bam  =  OD.  6aren  = 
OUG.  MHG.  barn  =  IeeL  Sw.  Dan.  6am  =  Goth. 
6am),  a  child,  <  btran,  E.  beari.)  A  child;  a 
ton  or  daughter.  See  barn*.  [North.  Eng. 
and  Scotch^] 


DiytUn. 

Aa  she  annunciated  to  her  bairns  tbe  upshot  of  her 
practical  eiperteiice,  sbe  polled  fruui  her  pocket  the  por- 
tions of  Up*  which  showed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
varluu*  rouiDi  at  the  huapltal  house.  TrdUpe. 

Balms'  part  Of  (Mr.   In  Seofj  fair,  ami  as  le-jitim. 

bairnliness  {birn'li-nes),  n.  [<  'bairnly  (<  Aairn 
+  -fyl)  +  -new.]  Childishness;  the  state  of 
being  a  child  or  fiko  a  child.  [Scotch.] 

bairntime  (barn'tira),  n.  [Sc.,  <  ME.  6am- 
feaw,  barn- tern,  ete.,<  AS,  &f-arn-f«iw  (=  OFrieg. 
barn-tarn),  a  family,  <  frcorw,  child,  bairn,  + 
fr/fm,  family:  wo  bairn  and  team."]  A 
of  children.    (Old  Eng.  aud  Scotch.] 

Thae  bonnle  bairntime  Hsav'n  has  lout. 

/tarn*,  A  Dream. 

baim WOTt  (barn'wert),  n.  A  name  for  the 
common  English  daisy,  Jieltisperenuuf. 

balMUnalnt  (baz'roan),  »•  [F.,  <  baiter,  kiss 
(<  L.  6a*uire,  kiss,  <  basinm,  a  kiss),  +  main, 
<  L.  manus,  hand.]  A  kissing  of  the  hands ;  in 
the  plural,  complimeuts;  respect*,  tijtenser. 

balMmentt,  n.    Same  as  baitemain. 

bait1  {bat),  r.  [<  ME.  baitcn,  beiten,  bayten, 
beyten  (=  OF.  betcr,  bait,  in  comp.  abeter,  urge 
on,  abet,  >  E  at* t,  q.  v.),<  Icel.  brita,  feed,  hunt, 
as  with  hounds  or  hawks,  bait,  as  a  hook  (= 
Sw.  beta  =  Dan.  bedc,  bait,  =  AS.  tut  tan,  also 
gebaJtan,  bridle,  curb  <cf.  bdiian,  bait,  <  6<if, 
bait),  =  MD.  berten  =  OUG.  beiien  beiten, 
MHO.  O.  bei&n,  bait),  lit.  f»w  to  bite,  <  bita 
=  AS.  bitan^  E.  bite :  see  bite.  In  senses  5  and 
d  the  verb  is  from  the  noun.  Of.  bate*.}  I. 
(rafut.  If.  To  cause  to  bite;  sot  on  (a  dog)  to 
bite  or  worry  (another  animal). —  2.  To  pro- 
voke and  harass  by  netting  on  dogs;  set  a  dog 
or  dogs  to  worry  or  fight  with  for  sport,  as  an 
animal  that  is  hampered  or  confined :  as,  to  6otf 
a  bull  or  a  bear. 
Well  bait  thj  bears  to  death.     Shot..,  8  Hell.  VI,  v.  L 

3.  To  set  upon,  as  a  dog  upon  a  captive  animal ; 
hence,  to  harass  in  any  way ;  annoy ;  nag ;  bad- 
ger; worry. 

A»  chained  be»re  whom  cruel!  .logs  Joe  hiif. 

Spinier,  ¥,  t|.,  1.  ill.  .18. 
i  baited  by  these  peers, 
» not  be  revenged. 

Harlow,  Edward  II.,  a  i. 
Bailed  thiu  to  relation,  I  aaum'd 
A  dulnres  of  simplicity,     ford,  fancies,  ir.  £ 

4.  To  feed ;  give  a  portion  of  fooil  and  drink  to, 
especially  upon  a  journey:  as,  to  6aif  horses. 


How  oft  have  I  been  « 
Awl  dare  not  be  revcr 


At  night  doth  bain  till  stccdes  tho 


■II  day  long. 


r,  f.  Q..  I.  i°at 
B.  To  put  a  bait  on  or  in:  as,  to  fraif  a  hook, 
line,  stiare,  or  trap. 

Many  aorta  of  Ashes  feed  upon  insects,  aa  la  well  known 
to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them.  Ray. 

6t.  To  allure  bv  a  bait;  catch;  captivate:  as, 
"to  6a»f  fish,"  Mak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 
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The  chief  bait  whtch  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to  the 
court  wa»  Uie  ho)ie  of  obtaining,  aa  the  reward  of  aervil- 
lly  ami  flattery,  »  royal  letter  to  an  belreaa.  Ifaenufay. 

3.  A  portion  of  food  and  drink;  a  slight  or 
informal  repast,  (a)  Refreshment  taken  ou 
a  journey,  by  man  or  beast. 

If  yon  stow  dry  before  yon  end  roar  business,  pray  take 
a  bait  here  :  I've  a  freah  hogshead  for  yiwa. 

H.  Jtauon,  Scornful  lady. 
(6)  A  luncheon :  food  eaten  by  a  laborer  dur- 
ing his  shift.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  A  halt  for  re- 
freshment or  rest  in  the  course  of  a  journey. 

Tli*  tollouMifaa  of  a  two  boun'  hail  at  Petty  France,  In 
which  there  wa>  nothlnc  to  t»  doite  hot  to  eat  without 
being  hungry,  and  loiter  about  without  anything  to  tee, 
neat  followed.     Jane  Austen.  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  ISJ. 

6t.  A  refreshment  or  refresher. 

A  pleaaaunt  companion  1»  a  6ot/  In  a  Jonrny. 

l.Vl*,  Euphnea,  Anat.  of  Wtt,  ^  IDS. 

©t.  A  hasty  meal ;  a  snack. 
He  rather  took  a  bait  than  made  a  nxtsl  at  the  lnn>  of 

coort,  whlbt  be  atndlett  On-  lawi  therein. 

differ.  Wonhiea  (ed.  IMO),  IL  W7.    (.V.  B.  0.) 

7.  Short  for  whitebait. 
bait-'t,  etc.    An  obsolete  form  of  bat**,  etc. 
bait-box  (bat'boks),  n.    1.  A  Rmall  box  in 

which  anglers  carry  worms  or  small  bait  for 

fish. —  2.  A  tank  in  which  bait  for  fish  is  taken 

to  the  fishing-ground, 
baiter  (ba'ter),  «.    One  who  baits  or  worries 

(animals);  hence,  a  tormentor;  a  tease, 
baith  l  bath),  "•,  }>r<>n.,  or  any.    A  Scotch  form 

of  botM. 

baiting  (bi'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  6ai'fin<7,  bayting, 
etc. :  verbal  n.  of  fruit1.)  1.  The  act  of  worry- 
ing a  chained  or  confined  animal  with  dogs. 
Hence — 2.  The  act  of  worrying  and  harassing ; 
persistent  annoyance. — 3.  The  act  of  halting 
on  n  journey  for  rest  and  food  for  either  nuiu 
or  beast. — 4.  The  act  of  furnishing  a  trap, 
hook,  etc.,  with  bait. 

bait-mill  (bat'mil),  n.  A  mill  used  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen  for  cutting  mackerel,  salted  her- 
rings, etc.,  into  small  pieces  for  bait,  it  conaliu 
of  a  roller  armed  with  knivpt  and  Inclosed  la  an  upright 
wooden  Itox,  ami  In  worked  by  a  crank  on  tho  oatalae. 

bait- poke  (bat'pok),  n.  In  ooa'-tntNina,  the 
bag  in  which  bait  or  luncheon  is  carried  into 
the  mine. 

balttle  (ba'tl),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  battUP. 
baity loa,  n.  See  batyliu. 
baize  (baz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  6ays,  oayos, 
baie»,  <  OF.  bate*  (Oodefroy),  pi.,  also 
in  sing.  6aue  (Cotgrai'e),  baize  (whence  also  D. 
6oai,  LO.  baje  (>  O.  6oi)  m  Sw.  boj  »  Dan.  baj 
=  Rubs,  baika,  baire ;  cf.  dim.  8p.  *«t«r;ta  =  Pg. 
6a#fa  =  It.  6a>«fta,  baiie),  <  6ai  (=  Sp.  fru#o  = 
Pg.  baio  =  It.  baio),  bay-colored.  The  word  is 
thus  prop.  pi.  of  6ay*,  formerly  used  also  in  the 
singular:  seo  6oy°.T  1 .  A  coarse  woolen  stuff 
with  a  nap  on  one  side,  and  dyed  in  plain  colors, 
imially  red  or  green.  Belie  (or  hay)  >u  tint  manu- 
factured In  England  In  1661.  under  lettera  patent  iaiucd 
to  certain  refugco*  from  the  Netherlanda.  who  had  aetUed 
at  sandwich  and  otber  places  and  ware  skilled  In  weaving. 
Balse  b  now  chiefly  used  for  llnlnjfa,  table-covers,  curtain*, 
otc. .  but  when  Brsl  IntroduceiT  it  was  a  much  thinner 
and  finer  material,  and  was  used  for  clothing.  See  hayi. 
2.  Any  article,  aa  a  table-cover,  a  curtain,  etc., 
made  of  baize;  specifically,  in  theaters,  the 


baJtey 

cook  by  dry  heat  in  a  closed  place,  sueh  as  an 
oven :  primarily  used  of  this  manner  of  cooking, 
bread,  but  afterward  applied  to  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, etc.,  and  also  8esh  and  fish:  to  be  distin- 
gnished  from  roast  (which  aee). 

I  hare  baked  bread  upon  tho  coala.  Isa.  allr.  in 

2.  To  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an  oven,  kiln, 
or  furnace,  or  by  the  sun's  heat:  as,  to  bake 
bricks  or  pottery.— 3t.  To  harden  by  cold. 


When  It  I.  bak'.i  v 


TL  intrant,  1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  .  .  . 
and  do  all  myself.  Shot.,  U.  W.  of  »  .,  L  I. 

2.  To  undergo  the  process  of  baking, 
bake  (bak), n.   l<bake,v.  Cf.  6afe*X]  A  bak- 
ing. 

After  tills  Esau  finished  the  oven,  and  accomplished  a 
bake  of  broad  therein.  rirrve  in  A'onmy.  p,  1*\ 

bakeboard  (bak'bord),  ».  A  Ixiard  on  which 
dough  is  kneaded  and  rolled  out  in  making 
bread. 

baked-apple  (bakt'ap'l),  n.  A  namo  given  in 
Labrador  to  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Uubus  Chanuv- 
morus,  or  cloudberry. 


baked^meatt,  bake-'meatt  (bakt'-,  bak'met). 
LProp.  bake,!  vuat;  <  bah*(  +  meat.] 


jin  nartMi  by  baking;  a  dish  of  baked 


1.  Food 


wmarkct,  stepping  tu  at  Audley 
alne,  I  slept  at  Hlshop*  HtriHfoel, 
frrefyn,  Lltary,  Kept  13,  1C77. 


■  his  affections  bailt 

Sbak..  C.  of  E.,  II.  I. 
But  this  day  she  baited 
t,  a  grave  knight,  with  bur  loose  eye*. 

D.  Joneon,  Volpone,  Iv.  2, 

D.  intrant.  If.  To  act  in  a  worrying  or  har- 
assing mnriner. — 2.  To  take  food;  feed. —  3. 
To  stop  at  an  inn,  while  on  a  journey,  to  feod 
the  horses,  or  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Tbetice  brtiliHO  at  ! 
Eixl  to  are  that  hoan- 
and  the  ncit  day  hon> 

bait1  (bat),  n.    [<  >fE.  fcritf,  Itagte,  beite,  beyte, 

<  Icel.  beita,  f.,  Irnit  (cf.  Iteit,  neut.,  a  naature), 
(=  AH.  6df.  bait,  =  MHO.  beit,  Mzr,  hunting), 

<  beita,  feed,  bait :  see  the  verb.  The  E.  noun 
is  in  part  directly  from  the  E.  verb.]  1.  Any 
substance,  as  an  attractive  morsel  of  foot!, 
placed  ou  a  hook  or  In  a  trap  to  allure  fish  or 
other  animals  to  swallow  the  hook  or  to  enter 
tho  trap,  and  thereby  bo  caught ;  specifically, 
worms,3iunl)  fishes,  etc.,  used  in  fishing.  Hence 
— 2.  An  allurement;  enticement;  temptation. 

I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  U<  hrr, 
I  mean  to  women  of  bur  way ;  nuc h  tokens 
r  than  royal  bounties. 
VlrtcUr.  loyal  Subject,  II.  3, 


baiu  „f 


plain  curtain  lowered  at  the  end  of  a  j>l» 
baiae  (baz). 

bailing.  [< 
baize. 


erea  at  tne  end  or  a  play 
r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bairt  il, 
baix,  ».]    To  cover  or  line 


US 


Jf*o».  Apology  for  S 


baiadere,  a.   See  bayad. 
bajdarka,  n.    Same  aa  6io'arlw. 
BaJlmont^  RoU.  See 

roN. 

baijerkelt  (baj'er-kat),  n.  [<  Beng.  6<r;ra*->f 
(Hunter).]  A  namo  of  the  Hants  ptntadartyta  <>r 
scaly  ant-eater,  an  edentate  mammal  of  Africa. 

bajocco,  h.   See  6aio«y>. 

bajra1  (buj'if),  n.  [Hind,  and  Beng.  bajrd.] 
Same  as  budaero. 

bajra°J,  bajli  (haj'rtl,  •rt),  n,  [Also  writren 
bajrec,  bajcrec,  bajunj,  rcpr.  Hind,  bdjra  or  bdjri, 
also  bdjra ;  bdjri  prop,  denotes  a  smaller  kind, 
which  ripens  earlier.]  A  species  of  millet, 
I'rnnirttnm  typhoidtvm,  much  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  especially  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses. 

bajulatet  (baj'u-lat),  r.  t.  [<  L.  bajulatns,  pp. 
of  bajulare,  bear  a  burden:  see  6«ifl.]  To 
carry  to  some  other  place,  as  in  badgering 
(which  see). 

bake  (bak),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bakol.  ppr.  6a£- 
iug.  [<  ME.  baken,  <  AS.  baran  (pret.  hoc,  pp. 
fAUtvri)  =  D.  bakken  =  LO.  6<i«.A'f«  =  Fries,  baekc 
=  OHQ.  ttaeehan,  MHO.  baehen,  (1.  baeken  = 
Icel.  baka  =  Sw.  baka  -  Dan.  boat,  bake,  prob. 
=  Gr.  fiyvv,  roast,  parch.]    I.  fruiw.  1.  To 


A  meat-pie. 

Von  sneak  as  If  a  man 
should  know  what  fowl  Is  coenn'd  In  a  bak  d  meat 
Afore  you  cot  it  up.         Webster,  White  Devil,  Ir  I. 

bakehouse  (bak'hous),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  bael- 
houst  ;  <  ME.  bak-kousr,  bachoHM  (=  LG.  6«W.- 
hus),  <  AS.  6o?cAb*,<  bacan, hake,  +  hut,  house.) 
A  building  or  an  apartment  used  for  the  pre- 
paring and  baking  of  bread,  etc 

bake-raeatt,  «.    See  baked-meat. 

bakent  (ba'fcn ).    An  obsolete  past  participle  of 

baker  (ba'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  baker,  bakere,  <  AS. 
baxere  (=  OS.  bakkrrt  =  D.  /*ai-4*r  =  G.  Meier, 
beektr  ~  Icel.  bakari  =  Sw.  bagare  =  Dan.  6a- 
afr),<  baean,  bake:  see  bake  and  -or1.  Henoe 
bakeitcr,  batxsttr1,  fraxfer.]  1.  One  who  bakes; 
specifically,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
bread,  biscuit,  etc.— 2.  Asmall  jwrtable  tin  oven 
used  in  baking.  [U.S.] — 3.' 
of  tho  flesh-fly,  Sarcophaga  i 
doien,  thirteen  reckoned  as  a  dusen.  It  v 
for  lakers,  like  some  otlwr  tradesmen.  t«  give  13  for  1  . 
thu  utra  plw-e  bring  called  among  bakcis  the  ia  brrait  or 
toJ>read.  lb-ewer  says  tbe  custom  originated  when  heavy 
penalties  word  inflicted  for  short  weights,  bakers  giving 
tbe  extra  bread  to  secure  UirmsefveK,—  Bakers'  Itch,  s 
specie*  of  psoriasis,  so  callod  when  It  Is  coainneil  to  die 
back  of  the  hand.  It  often  appears  in  bakers.  Bajcan' 
salt,  subcarbouste  of  ammonia,  or  atnellJng  salts,  so  called 
from  its  bcuut  uwd  by  bakers  as  a  aulxtltute  for  jrast  In 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  tho  finer  kinds  of  brrsi). 

baker-foot  (ba'ker-ftt),  n.;  pi.  baker-fert  (  fet). 
[Of.  baker-legged. \  An  ill-shaped  or  distorted 
foot :  as,  " bow-legs  and  baker-feet"  Jer.  Tay- 
lor (f )  Artlf.  Handsomeness  (16(52),  p.  79. 

baker-kneed  (ba'ker-ned),  a.  Ssme  as  6a*er- 
leggeti. 

baker-legged  (tuVker-legd),  a.  Disfiguri><l  by 
having  ci-ooked  legs,  or  legs  that  bend  inward 
at  the  knees. 

bakery  (ba'ker-i), «. ;  pi.  6aJtcr»ra  (-iz).  [<  6n/  c 
+  -fry.]  1.  Tho  trade  of  a  baker.  [Rare.]  — 
2.  A  place  used  for  making  hread,  etc.,  or  for 
the  sale  of  bakers'  goods :  a  bakehouse  or  ba- 
ker's establishment ;  a  baker's  shop. 

bakestert,  »■  (Also  bttekster,  batter  (whence 
the  proper  name  Btutrr),<.  ME.  bakestere,  barxter, 
baiter,  usually  masc,  <  AS.  baeeestre  (fern.  In 
form,  but  masc.  in  use),  a  baker,  <  baean.  bake. 
+  -<<*-fre,  E.  -#f<T.]  A  baker;  properly,  a  female 
baker:  as,  ' ' brewestereg  HtuI6uAV«/rrr#,"  /Vr* 
I'loKman.  In  Scotland  commonly  written  hos- 
ier: as,  baiter  wives. 

bakestone  (hak'stOn).  h.  [E.  dial.,  also  l«tek- 
slone.)  A  flat  stone  or  slate  ou  which  eakea  are 
baked.    [I"rov.  Kng.] 

bakey  (ha'ki),  ».  LSe..  also  bakie  and  baikie, 
dim.  of  6or»-3,  ».]  A  square  wooden  vessel.; 
narrower  at  ths  bottom  than  at  the  top,  anil 
with  a  handle  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides, 
used  for  carrying  coals,  ashes,  etc. ;  a  wooden 
coal-scuttle.  Also  spelled  bakie  and  baikie.  See 
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bakhshish 

8m  bakshish. 
(bi'king),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  fw»*-] 


balance 


1. 


out  furrows,  ami  no 

tlrrcnland  or 


baking  . 

The  act'of  baking.— 8r  The  quantity  baked  nt  ^"b^Mst" 
once:  as.  a  baking  of  bread.    Also  called  bate  j}jLia.niceps  (ba-le 


arctic  whale,  B. 


other  turrit*  found  In  all  ■ 


H  coflialM  ll"  Balasnopterinae  (bal-f -nop-te-ri'ne), 
im,  and  eeveral    [NL.,  C  Baltrnvptera  +  Hiftr.]    A  subfai 
whalebone  whales,  typified  by  th 


jioo  cuta  under  o»u 


yptera.  (a)  a  *uhl 
i-rowcd  **  durtinguii 


baking-powder  (ba'king-pou'd«-r),  11.  Any 
powder  used  as  a  substitute  for  yeaat  in  raising 
oread,  cakes,  etc.  H»klng-powd*r*  *ro  eomponed  of 
birartronale  of  sodium  or  pntaaalum  mixed  with  a  dry 
tyowder  capable  of  setting  carbonic  acid  free  when  tbe 
mtlturo  la  tnototened. 

bakshish,  bakhshish  (bak'shesh),  n.  [Also 
backshish,  backsheesh,  bukshish,  etc.,  <  Turk.  Ar. 
Hlud.  bakhshish.  <  Per*,  bakhshish,  a  present, 
<  bakkthidan,  give.]  In  the  East,  a  present  or 
gratuity  in  1 


»r  f 
cludlr. 
h*cki 


i- 1 


raiiur.  ('>)  A  i 
the  ftuiier  whale 
whaloa  or  Avcia/^en 


ni-ecps),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  ftrt- 
(fii«l,  a  whale.  +  -erj>»,  <  envut,  head.  1  A  genus 
of  grallatorinl  altricial  birds,  of  which  the  type 

and  only  known  member  is  tho  shoebill  or  4 -aj-.iu ,  

whalehead  of  Africa,  B.  rex,  comparatively  t&laf0  {bll|'a-f6>,  ».  [Natit 
lately  discovered  on  the  upper  part  of  the   cbJ  iMtruro-eut  0f  the  Ben. 
White  Nile.    The  genua  Is  Hie  t>l*  ot  »  family  Dahr- 
nitifuitr  of  aomcwliat  uncertain  pnaltion,  probably  near 
tho  eturka.    The  bird  1»  remarkable  fi>r  IU  enonu.nu 
vaulted  beak,  which  la  murh  looger  than  the  head,  tit- 
tle la  known  of  IU  habit*  and  economy.    It  la  a  law 
apec-lea,  ataoding  upward  of  S  font  high.   The  bill 
what  rcsnublea  that  of  th*  linat-billed  licrou, 
cochtearia.   800  cut  la  prooodlna  column. 


bfamlly  of 
nus  Balay 

lly  of  BalamitUs,  Including  the 
I  from  the  ircuKith  nylit  whales 
ildaiully  of  toatawsyirridtr.  in- 
nguuhed  tnun  lite  hump- 
having  a  high,  erect,  lal- 
norc  ttiali  1)  phalange*. 
>  name.]    A  musi- 
gambiati  negroes. 
cs  of  wood  placed 
ir  resonance.  Its 


u.  *omk*a  ^^^"t^.^  Balanicipldsa  (b^rd  WMe). „.  nf.  JX^  < 
t*  .  fee  or  present    BaUnUrptJ-fp-)  +  A  family  of  birds. 


book. 

whichtht^ne'  t.'S^S^-iS^JS^  of  which'  thYgVnus  BoUriic*!*  is  the  type  and 
the  word  from  th«  rVratana  tlu-uugli  the  «Tnrke)  claim  on  only  known  representative.  It  beluaga  l«  tlwi  ami- 
all  ucraslona  fur  service*  you  render  thera,  a*  well  a*  for  cn|  „r  brrodlnnine  neriea  of  wading  bird*,  and  la  probably 
service*  they  have  rendered  you.  Tlila  bahhthith.  In  fact,  pearly  related  to  tbe  CironiU**,  or  stork*, 
laaaurtof  alma  or  tribute.,  which  the  poor  Arab  believe*  v_i„_ij  f h«l'iv.ni(l)  n  Aectacvan  of  the  Innt- 
lumwU  eotlttad  to  claim  troin  every  rvapactal.le.looklng  ^l"^?H^J,"k,  , 
pmon."  r.  fl«rt*m  FJ  Medliath.  p.  a    lly  Iial<rnnUt;  auv  right  "hale, 

baknfn  ■  liak'a-f8)  «.   [<  Jan.  bain,  curtain,  +  Balaenldae  (ba-le'ni-do),  w. pi.  \Sl..s  Balma +  i^,- 
to,  office.]   Curtiin.givernment,  that  is,  the  A  famdy  of  right  whales,  or  true  whale-  °^f™^_\,  ■ 

government  or  council  of  the  former  shoguns  of 
Japan:  w>  called  in  allusion  to  tho  curtain  used 
in  time  of  war  to  screen  off  that  part  of  Iho 
» occupied  by  tho 


constating  of  graduated  pi 
over  gourds  to  increase  th 
compass  is  two  octaves. 

balalaika  Ouil-a-ll'ks),  n.  [=  P.  halaitika  =  0. 
baUilailat,  repr.  Muss,  balalaika.]  A  musical 
instrument  of  very  ancient  Slavic  origin,  com- 
mon among  the  Russians  and  Tatars,  and,  ac- 
cording to  f«* lebuhr,  also  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
It  la  o(u>e  guitar  kind,  and  haa  two,  threw,  of  foar  atrlnca, 
giving  a  minor  chard.  {Mrmlet.)  It  is  now  mat  i«e>l  tij 
the  ftpalea  of  enaleru  Europe, 

Tbe  dances  of  the  glpalca,  acoompanled  by  the  mnaU  ,4 
the  i«toio**«,  and  cupping  of  liatula. 

Bala  limestone.   See  limestone. 


Bit  majoaty'a  ipeecb  on  the  uccaal 
•  l  b«  daUea  of  the  tara/a  are  on  tli« 
the  empire  In  pea«.»,  and  on  tbe  othci 
aruarlana.-  K  <>.  Adauu,  Ja) 


On  the  3rd  of  June  the  MiAgun  had  an  audience  of  the 

waa  aa 
r  hand 
th«  other  U,  anbju- 
fauu,  Japan,  1.304. 

bal  (b41),  n.  [Formerly  also  balL<  Corn.  >>al,  a 
mine  (Pryee),  a  cluster  of  ininos  (Borlase).]  A 
mine.    [Cornwall. 1 

bal.   An  abbreviation  of  balance. 

balaam  (bft'lam),  n.  [In  allusion  to  Balaam 
nnd  his  ' '  dumb  ass  speak  ing  with  man's  voice  " 
(Num.  ixii.  28-30;  2  Pet,  U.  16).]  1.  Matter 
regarding  marvelous  and  incrediblo  events  in- 
serted in  a  newspaper  to  fill  space.  [English 
printers'  cant.]  v 

Balaam  la  the  cant  name  tor  aalnlne  paragraph*  about 
moeutnaia  production*  of  nature  and  tlie  like,  kept  utand- 
lug  in  type  to  bo  need  whenever  the  real  now*  of  the  day 
leave  an  awkwanl  apac*  that  nut  he  filled  op  sumetioi- 
Xodbtarf,  Life  of  Scott,  I 

8.  Same  aa  baUiam-hoz. 


-ida.]  A  family  of  right  whales,  or  1 
bone  whales,  typi- 
fied by  tbe  genera 
Haltrna  and  Ba- 
lanoptera,  having 
baleen  instead  of 
teeth.  Tetih  are, 
however,  preacnt  In 
the  fetua,  though  they 
neiw  cut  the  gum. 
The  Be-Iinudie  may  be 
divldvd  Into  two  aec- 
tlona,  the  rmtwjh 
whaur,  cliaracterlaed 
by  amucthncM  of  akin 
and  the  abaencv  of  a 
doraal  ftu,  aa  the 
Oreentand  or  right 
whale,  Batama  uiyWi- 
earn*;  and  the  /nr. 
rrnmf  •nkaen,  iu  which 
the  akin  ia  furrowed 
and  tl»e  d<iraal  fin  la 
[irr*t:LL  aa  tl 
{Phi*alw\ 


<0F. 


'  ^lFila^Noctea'lADlbro^  II.  ixvt 
balaam-box,  balaara-basket  (ba'lam-boks, 
-laka '  ket ),  n.   An  editor's  depository  for  worth- 


Review,  In 


less  matter,  rejected  writings,  etc 
Who  can  doubt  that  .  .  .  aa  Eaaay  for  the  Mnburgb 
be  old  unpolluted  Knxllah  language."  would 
abated,  by  th*  editor,  to  hu>  tatiasiw-eiu>>«i  / 
P.  Hall,  Mod.  Sag.,  p.  1?- 
Balaamito*  ( l,4'l«n-it),  a.    f  <  Mm  (Num.  .Mm  {Mtgaptm>,  Md 

xxll.)  +  ;•«•*•,]   One  who  makes  aprofesBionof   ^..m^/ot).  The  term  L>  •>< 


Skull  of  t-'elal  Wbala  I  Batmmm  nfttralti 
F-r,  ciucLjpiUl  I  Fr  fKmui ;  (.'/,  eatnc 
matUU ;  A'*,  oaaal  1  Pa.  partctal ;  fimjr. 
Ml;  J*.  ais«a-aca|dial!  I>,  iraeaaac 


■btv  and  top  vkw. 
iM  ;  Mm,  man,lible  I  Mr. 
pramailU*  (  Sr.  myjaoio- 


early  mod.  E.  also  baUance,  beUiunce.^tc,  < 
balaucr,  P.  balance  =  Pr.  balansa  =  Bp.  bal 
balance  =  Pg.  balanca  =  It.  bilantio,  <  LL.  *W- 
laneia,  a  balance,  <  hi/aax  (aec.  W/a»cest),  adj., 
in  libra  bilanx,  a  balance  having  two  scales, 
<  L.  W-,  bi»,  twice,  +  tanx,  a  dish,  scale  of  a 
balance.  See  fci-3,  tance",  fassfr*,  and  auncrl.) 
1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  weight 
of  bodies  as  compared  with  an  assumed  unit- 
mass.  In  iu  aimpteal  and  moat  ecleutMIc  form  It  con- 
alaU  of  n  horiaontal  lever,  having  It*  fulcrum  (whkh  I*  a 
knife-edge)  luat  above  Urn  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
InUanre,  and  carrying  two  nam  uwpended  aa  delicately  aa 
paiaible  (preferably  froni  knUe-edgea)  at  equal  dlMantva 
ou  the  rktbt  and  left  of  the  fulcrum.  It  ahw  carrlca  a 
l.mgiie-piiluterar  index  (a  alender  rod)  rigidly  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  beam  or  lever,  and  extending  vertically 
up  ur  down.  El  cent  In  coarac  balance*,  there  la  a  divided 
•rale,  over  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  move*  In  the  <mcil- 
tatlom of  tbe  balance.  All  delicate  balance*  are  protected 
from  current*  of  air  by  glaaa  caaea,  and  Uiey  have  contri- 
vance* for  ateadylng  the  pana,  and  often  for  rcnaovtng  the 
kulvea  from  their  bearings  and  for  replacing  tlxra.  Ex- 
crediiigly  delicate  balaucr*  are  autnclime*  Incbaed  In 
vBcaum-cliatnbrra,  and  have  machinery  for  changing  the 
weight*  Inuaiugthebalance,  th*  anlartanre  to  be  weighed 
k)  placed  in  one  pan  or  acalo  and  the  weighU  are  put  Is 
tbe  other,  and  different  combination*  of  weight*  are  tried 
until  th*  pointer  oscillate*  at  ronal  dleUnoca  to  one  aide 
and  the  other  of  the  position  It  haa  when  the  acale*  ar* 
empty.  In  chemical  halanrra  the  but  adluitmtnt  Is  ob- 
Uined  by  moving  a  ndnute  weight,  or  rider,  to  dilfcreut 
puinU  on  the  decimally  graduated  beam.  The  figure  ehowa 
the  beam  of  a  balance  of  prn-laioa.  It  la  ao  fornwd  aa  to 
comblue  atlirnea*  with  llghUieaa,  and  there  are  varloua  ad- 
JaatiiMatU  for  moving  tbe  center  of  gravity ,  the  knife-edge*, 
etc  Other  thing*  beitaj  ouual.  the  greater  the  length  of 


religion  for  the  sake  of  gain:  in 
prophet  Balaam* 

Balaamjtio.lt  (ba-lam-it'i-kal),  <i. 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  Balsa  mite 
Bala  beds.  W. 

balachaa  (bal'a-chan),  n.  Same  as  balaehang, 
balachong  (bal'n-chong),  n.  [< 

cAiin.]   A  substance  composed  of 

or  shrimps  pounded  up  with  salt  and  spii*e». 

and  then  dried.    It  U  much  used  in  the  Eo>t 

as  a  condiment 

for  rice.  Alao 

bataehanr  hula- 

chottng,  bata- 

ehann. 

baladine,  »■  Sm- 

balladine. 
Eillfflia  (ba-le'- 
ntt),  n.  [U,  < 
Or.  0«>iifiio, 
more  correctly 
aaf^tjuva,  a 
whale.]  The 
typical  genus 
of  whalfhone 
nhnlea,  of  the 
family  ilalani- 
thr,  having  the 
cervical  verte- 
bra? snkylosed, 
the  fore  limits 
vctitniiio-lvl.thc 
lii'iul  enormous, 
with  long  black 
cjastic  l>aiccn, 
the  throat  witb- 


rorquala  or  piked  whale* 
iineUmoa  restricted  to  the 
flea*  of  theae  aectloos.  the  other  whalchone  whajea  then 
confttitoUngstoparatofantily.ilaia^noyjrerhrfA.  Krr  irhalr 

JalaenittlB  (bal-rj-ni'ne),  «.  pf.   [NL.,  <  BaUrna 
+  -iinr.J  A  subfamily  of  BalanUlar,  typified  by 
the  genus  Baltena,  containing  only  the  smooui 
right  whales.   See  Balavida: 
Malsy  bdl'a.  Balsnoidea  {bal-\*.noi'de-«),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  < 
small  fishes    BaUena  +  ^.VfVfl.]   One  of  the  three  l.nmary 
an.l  «iM.-e»    grout**  into  which  tbo  Otocrsa  are  divisible, 
the  other  two  being  the  Jhlphinoidea  and  the 
rhoeotlontia.    It  embraces  the  right  whales 
( ttala~na)  an  d  the  fin-whales  (lialanoptera, 
etc.). 

Balenoptera  (bal-ej-nop'te-rft),  ».  [NL.,  <  L. 
frarVron,  a  whale,  +  fir.  trrr^xiif,  a  wing  ]  A  ge- 
nus of  whalebone  whales,  containing  the  sev- 
eral species  of  piked  whales,  rorquals,  tinners, 
finbacks,  or  razor-backs,  so  called  from  thotr 
long,  sharp,  falcate  dorsal  tin.  Thev  are  found  in 

all  aeaa.  Some  urv  very  larne.  a>  B.  afeoo/ifl.  which  attalna 
a  length  of  N>  f.«  t.  Tbe  Blpiwra  hate  4  dbrtta ;  the  liuleen 
b  abort  and  roane;  tbe  akin  of  the  thnat  la  foldnl ;  the 
bead  la  amall,  flat,  and  polntrd :  the  taidy  la  long  and  aleti 
der ;  and  tlx-  cervkal  Trru-I.r*  are  free.  Comin-n  Atlan- 
tic nicclo*  ere  K.  miueulm  ami  It.  txirralu.  Tbe  whale- 
lhf  ic  la  of  cwnpnratively  llttl*-  value. 

A  cetacean 


TV*™  **d  iwarhbonag  pam  of  a  Salaoce  of  Praciaton. 
A  J  lan ;  S.lnffe^dge  <•  wwarli  u  turaa;  ('.  C.  knire-t^ret  «"<• 
lr>  U>r  haani  on  wkach  tbe  paaa  art  hung ;  /\  />.  die  bcnring'l'ie.'a^i 
ttwp-*aat  A,  tongue. Uwt?»e««Itien.ny'W •til'*  *«o»,m  aMalel 
F.  mew  wllb  a  Ml  fnr  rawing  en»!  lowerlac  Itw  'ealer  at  frnvtlj  : 
ulnt  bn*  I.'  ce»»etWon  with  Uw  hon*uat«l  rod  /  /  ,*  O.  wraw  wlra  a 
not  to*  cnrrrtDg  O*  renter  of  cravll*  Itnratil  one  or  me  other  pan ;  tt. 
a  rider,  or  lime  wvtetK.  who**  v»lue  depewib  on  It*  puwttoa  on  th* 
brom.  whkh  it  .Tri  lllrt ;  /  ro>3  ,lutrr%;  harunnutltr.  wirk  a  eook  ,0 
ut,  up  anit  tet  *swn  (he  ItiU-r  .  A"  A",  pwca  whtd,  han  and  ruwen 
OV  leien.  / ,  /.  ;  /..  /,  lew.  to  Hike  tVe  h~a.  aad  nam  rannluwe. 
oo»ty  off  OVelr  hanrtnev  wrww  fhc  amiKhts  *f  e  to  he  rharwrd :  M.  M, 


p'te-rid),  n. 
ileritfte. 
*-nop-ter'i-dt<).  n.  pi. 
+  -tVfcr.}  The  furpuwed 
family  of  mystlceto  ceta- 
gcims  BaUrnoptcra,  hnv- 


bah-enopterid  (bsl-e-n 
of  the  Uiiiilv  Bahrnof 
BalacnopteridsB  (>.«*) 
[XL.,  <  Balarnoiitcra 
whalebone  whales;  a 
ecans,  tvpified  bv  the  ^ 

in";  the  throat  plicated,  the  dorsal  fin  developed, 
the  cervical  vertebra-  free  or  incompletely  »nky- 
losed,  the  fllp|H  rs  with  only  4  digits,  and  the 
baleen  short  and  coarse.  lt«<utniiiathetiurnpr>ackiHl 
anil  ll«i  flnoer  wlutli-a.  wjiiwIIiiwi  n|«po<  tl»ely  n,*.k  tnxa 


the  artm  and  tbo  tnnatlcr  the  dieluice  of  tbo  renter  of 
gravity  In-low  the  center  of  anepenalim,  the  greater  will  be 
tbe  aenatbllity  of  the  tralmnv  or  the  angular  amount  of 
the  deviation  prodnrrd  with  a  given  alight  addition  to 
cither  tcale.  Tho  degree  of  aenatbllity  to  be  draired  de- 
pemla  upon  the  uae  to  which  the  liutmment  b  to  be  put. 
Hu  h  ■  lieJuiccaa  lacniployed  in  accurate  chemical  analy- 
ala  wilt  fixllcrOr  a  dllterence  of  weight  of  a  tenUi  or  hun- 
dredth of  a  milligram. 

I  leave  In  eqnal  twlnwrw  Juatly  wclgh'd 

VM.ji  wrong*  imr  arme  may  do,  what  wrong*  wo  niffer. 

.S*nt,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  I. 

2.  Any  apparatus  for  weighing,  as  a  steel- 
yard or  a  spring-balance.—  8.  One  of  the  scales 
of  a  balance ;  in  the  plural,  scales. 

And  I  beheld,  and  li>  a  black  Iwrac  1  and  he  Out  aat  on 
him  bad  *  pair  i>f  twirrwea  In  hi*  hand.  hvv.  vl.  i. 

Take  a  pi  nte  i  'f  air :  and  weigh  It  against  a  pinto  of  wa- 
t.  r.  anil  yon  will  aec  tbe  ballance  of  the  laat  go  down  a 

main.  IH'fbv,  Nat.  Bodlm.  III.  1»-   <A'.  '>•) 

4.  The  net  of  weighing  mentally;  the  act  of 

as  in  a  bai- 


Skoetall     waaKfcra.i  «.^-».r/.  e,«).    of  Uic  aubfaxuiUea  Uejtpltrius  anil 
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Vpon  *  fair  tnlantt  of  the  advantages  im  either  side. 

MUr'ntry 

6.  An  equivalent  or  equalizing  weight ;  thmt 
which  is  put  into  oue  scale  to  offset  the  weight 
in  the  other;  thr-  weight  necessary  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  two  unequal  weights:  a 
counterpoise,  literally  or  figuratively.  Specifi- 
cally— 6.  In  mining,  a  eountert,M>i*e  or  counter- 
weight used  in  Much  a  way  as  to  assist  the 
engine  in  lifting  the  load.— 7.  The  part  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  regulates  the  beuts:  for- 
merly, a  pin  oscillating  on  its  center,  and  thus 
resembling  the  beam  of  alailaiico ;  now,  a  wheel. 
Mr*  balanre-n-kfil. — 8.  The  aritlunetical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  of  an  account 
to  strike  a  bulaner.—  9.  The  sum  or  amouni 
necessary  to  balance  the  two  sides  of  an  ac- 
count, usually  spoken  of  as  a  rfrfcft  or  a  credit 
balance:  as,  I  have  still  a  balance  at  rav  bank- 
ers; a  balance  still  due.—  10.  Asurplus:  a  re- 
mainder; tlie  rest;  the  residue;  what  remains 
or  is  left  over:  as,  he  bequeathed  the  balance 
of  his  estate  to  A.  11. ;  the  t>alaitce  of  a  meal. 
[A  colloquial  use.  of  commercial  origin.]  — 11. 
A  balanced  condition ;  a  state  of  equi 
or  equipoise:  as,  to  lose  one's  balance. 

Ills  credit  now  hi  doubtful]  oul/mirsre  hong. 

.S,*n*r,  F.  g..  II.  1.  a 
12.  Harmonious  arrangement  or  adjustment ; 
just  proportion,  especially  in  the  arts  of  design. 

—  13.  (caj>.]  In  lutron.,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
called  in  Latin  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  at 
the  equinox  in  September.— Aerostatic  balance. 
See  ^mWrt/ir.—  Automaton  balance.  s»-c  nufnMi.irou. 

—  Balance  Of  pOWOT,  in  iNfrnwifMnwif  l.i«r ,  a  distribution 
and  an  opposition  of  forces  amouii  nation*  formiiiir  purl  of 
one  system,  such  Unit  lit)  stair  slsall  lie  III  a  |j>wltioii,  either 
alone  or  uiitwd  with  other*.  b>  impose  Its  own  will  <>n  any 
other  state  or  interfere  with  ila  Independence.  (Orf oovm. ) 
The  leadirut  nil*  by  which  II  Isa*  been  anuithl  lu  cltcrt  Uilt 

III  Kurtl[M<  llM  tMTOQ  U»  oppose  every  new  arrangement 
w  hleh  threatens  either  materially  ti>  aturment  tile  strength 
ot  one  of  the  icreule  r  power*  or  Ui  dintinbih  tttat  of  another, 
Thr  meaning  of  the  trnfunce  of  power  is  thi»:  that  any 
European  slate  may  be  restrained  from  pursuing-  plan* 
»c<|ui*illnii,  or  mahinu  prcparatittfi*  looklrur  towanU  fu- 
,  wliUli  ur  Juditcd  to  l»  hoiarilous  to  the 
I  national  existence  of  It*  liehrhbor*. 
NootVy,  Introd.  to  Inter.  l-uw,  I  15 
Balance  of  probabilities,  the  ntt«  of  reason*  for  be 

licvirss;  ooe  ur  two  altcrliallvo*  over  tlir  reasons  for  lw- 
llcvliur  the  other.  It  is  measured  by  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  of  the  chance*  in  faror  of  a  prorioslt  Ion  to  the  chance* 
•cninit  it.  — Balance  of  trade,  the  difference  tietwoen 

thr  amount  or  value  of  the  (viinuiodltira  exported  fniiu 
and  Imported  Into  a  country.  The  balance  It  said  to  lie 
famntUe /or  or  »"n/rtixir  nf  a  country  when  tl»c  value  <<f 
IU  e*|*trta  ckcshnU  Ui*l  of  lu  Import*,  and  n..fueo/,ila> 
wlien  the  value  «>f  iu  Import*  exceed*  that  tit  lu  eiqiorts. 
Bent-lever  balance.  See  Misorm  (iihtiwr  Compen- 
sation balance.  Sec  enmyumUim, — Danish  balance, 
a  wcUrhtnif  apparatus  somewhat  rcsciuliluur  the  steelyard, 
but  differing  from  it  In  hat.  „ 
Inn  the  fulcrum  inoiaMe, 
the  wetght  Iwlruj  at  iHir  eiui 
and  the  load  at  the  other: 
the  l.up  by  which  It  la 
woilml  la  thlfttxt  aloiitt  the 
beiun  until  e4|uiilbriuni  u  ea- 
UbUahed.  The  weiicht  of  the 
au>xtjuii.-tt  In  the  *ciile  |4lt  U 
IndlvaUNt  by  trie  point  at  wlilt  h  the  flilerlim  U  nlai-ed  when 
UieliiatnunentiaUiei|iUlibriam.  Dectrtc  balanoe.  See 
mtmJntrtUcJn'nrt'r.  under Wn 
MoiA/f/r.  under  ^•i/i*uifc"inW»'r. 
jfi-MT  t  frn'dfle,  tuider  reeijtfliw 
oru|>eliitat}nvi-batance  in  wai 
pound  rim  whimc  outer  *t»\  I 
meul*  havlnit  dlrterent  raie«  i 

arnuiircnfeent  aerrea  to  counteract  the  elfecta  of  varintl 
ol  uamperaturr  upon  Uie»p>*»  d  of  the  wnteh.  False  bal- 
ance, n  bwlanee  bavliitr  arnu  id  une<|uiil  length,  or  of 
ci|iial  length  ami  unet|ual  webtht.  ao  that  Ita  position* 
wlien  empty  and  when  rarrylm  tHiual  webthu  in  Uie  two 
pau>  are  .linrmit.— Hydraulic  balance,  k?hauJ«- 
Hydrostatlc  balance.  See  Aj«fivw/nfif.  Hypomet- 
rtc  balanoe.  see  AB.mni.rtnc.  -Roberval  a  balance,  n 
Iwlance  liavluit  two  horlfc-nUI  l»  ami.  one  over  Uie  other, 
euimeccrd  at  their  extn-mitli  i  by  JoinU  t-.  vertlc«l  plei-ea, 
w,  that  the  whole  lomu  a  I  inked  |«nilleloi!raln.  The  scalea 

are  at  the  U.p.    Tlie  advariUie  of  the  Irliano  l»,  tlial 

II  nukn  It  a  inatt-  r  ..f  Indltt,  ren.  e  at  what  point  on  tlie 
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to  put  up  aa  a  plcdfc  or 
Ye  w.ihle  list  lortti.ii  tit  Miueyntiuice 
For  iwi.  Ji.-1  ili-«l.  1  dar/em-  In  «»ihii.iwi- 
Al  that  I  have  in  my  piaaeutoun. 
r*iri»fer.  I'rol.  to  Canon  a  Ye.^uan's  Tale.  1.  S*L 

To  pay  a  balanoe,  t"  pay  Uie  dilterenee  and  make  two 
arcoilnta  equal  -  TorslOD-balanoe,  an  Itiktruriieiil  for 
measuring  certain  electrhal  Iwr*  and  Uie  intensity  of 
masnieU.  It  cousiaU  of  a  magnetic  needle  »us)>elldcil  b> 
a  dlk  llireail  or  a  «ery  Bne  «lre  In  a  iilsaa  olind.r.  of 
» Inch  the  ctminit.  rvn.  e  I-  temduat.-d.  The  force  or  niai-- 
nel  to  I-  n«-asur.,l  is  applied  to  one  side  ,.f  the  cylinder, 
either  inside  or  ouuide,  and  IU  futensit)  is  iiKlicabd  by 
the  aiuoilllt  of  deflection  of  the  Ml»|« ml.il  needle,  alili  h 
la  rauar.1  U>  ex,  rt  »  force  n<  tinlon  on  the  thread  or  "  Ire 
which  supporU  iL  (See  al*i»  allvit  Inlaiu*,  (UMff  fm4- 
anrr,  cviN-ialawr,  iw*croMrter  casf/t.i--r,  ntdrsr'oiar-fiiihiN.v.) 
as.     =Byn.  10.  -Vr  rr.n<u.u/er. 

imt  balance  (bal'  mis  I, 


pret 


rltjFrrrntiat  rTn/ew. 
ilK^i.oi-tMtoM.  .  M  neal. 
Exiwnalve  balance.  " 

<c*,  oili#l»tlris  t.f  a  eoni' 

er  iM.rtloitN  are  tnadc  of 
iianshm  by  heal.  This 


pan  the  object  to  Im-  welirhed 
|iUH«l.  All  im|Hr..>e>l  form  of 
li«,l  Ui  wet-h  arlfc-lea  hiM  by  i 
a  stwlyartl  (which  see). 


the  eolltlterfM'ise,  IS 
this  bulauce  i»  o.uiutiunly 
dr»uncl>.u  —  Roman  bal- 
-  Sprlng-balanoo,  a  on. 

Invaiice  for  deterrulmtu  the  weii:fit  of  any  artlL-le  by  ul. 
»er»ilur  the  amount  of  drll.-.  timi  or  eiHiniirc*,iou  which  ft 
|irodiu-CM  upon  a  iM-IH-al  sl.-.-l  *|i|-|lie  l>ci|H-rl)  a«IJiihteil  and 
tilted  with  an  index  wi*rlcitin  nusltivt  n  ifnuluateil  scale. 
Another  form  of  sjwfna ''Mhcii-'e  is  msd'.  In  tlir  sliai*  of 
Mo  lett.-r  (*.  the  uiu.H-1-  end  t-rlhk'  »in|.i-l»th-<l  1»>  a  rlni;. 
ati>1  Uie  lower  en.l  att.Mrdluir  atUi  hiiM-ut  for  the  bo.-k 
whereby  the  ob)eet  hi  slL5tM-n:)ed.  As  the  Ihiw  opens  II  lln 
x«-r  traverae^  a  xra'lilate.l  arc  and  r»-fc:itr>  r«  llo-  w.-liflil  - 

Thormic  i.r  actinic  balanoe.  same  a»  w««*r.-  To 

Caat  the  balanoe,  to  Him  tin  seal.-;  rniise  one  scale  to 
preponderate  :  often  ilscil  ninirativ.-l> .  Sm./A  :  /Irrnfm.— 
To  hold  m  balance,  to  keep  m  a  «ut-  of 


S-ln-  wohie  n.  .t  f.  .rule 
To  Aof.f.  IK.  wlulil  ...  fMW.m.u-- 
By  lialle  w.T.i,  ue  I.)  .  ..uilt.  uallnce. 

Owaw,  hvalh  of  lUanche,  1.  Kri. 


and  pp.  balanfril. 
ppr.  bulanrinff.  [=  V.lmlanrrr  —  Pr.  halaHKar 
—  Sp.  ItalaiLzar  (otrs.l,  balanceiir  —  Pg,  balaneitr 
=  It.  bilanciare,  balance;  from  the  noun. J  I. 
fran*.  1.  To  weigh ;  especially,  to  weigli  or  con- 
sider in  the  mind;  ponder  over. 

In  the  mean  while  I  will  ru  for  the  sal. I  Instrument, 
and  'till  my  Return  yon  may  t*ttl«i*cr  this  Matter  in  your 
own  Dtacretloii.  f.Vis.jvf  re,  Way  of  the  World,  v.  ti. 

She  fMlaUKVif  this  a  little. 
And  Uild  me  alie  would  answer  us  to-day. 

rnuivrelN.  Priureaa.  iii.  1*9. 

2.  To  estimate  tho  relative  weight  or  impor- 
tance of,  as  two  or  more  things;  make  a  com- 
parison between  as  to  relative  importance, 
force,  value,  etc. 

/MsfsiJiee  the  gw.1  and  evil  of  thtnira.  Sir  It.  VEMmwyt. 

3.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  equipoise  or  equi- 
librium ;  arrange  or  adjust  (the  several  parts  of 
n  thing)  symmetrically:  as,  to  balance  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  machine  or  a  painting.— 4, 
To  kii'p  in  equilibrium 
steady:  as,  to  6a 

I  cannot  Eire  due  action  to  my  words. 


line  or  »  paiimug.—  ■*. 
im  or  equipoise;  poise; 
a  pole  on  one's  chin. 


,  s  lieu.  VI.,  v.  1. 

of  Niuarcth.  as  they  ln«.t..-.l  to  fill 
*  iimi  bcaiile  tbe  nw.untaiu  rill. 

It.  IT.  tiolmri,  Tlie  Mothers  Secret. 

ft.  To  serve  aa  a  counterpoise  to;  counter- 
balance; offset:  as,  the  tips  and  down*  of 
life  balance  each  other. 

Oneevpresalon  in  the  letter  must  check  and  balance  the 
other.  ATeisf. 

In  the  rase  of  a  precision  steelyard,  it  is  beat  an  to  dis- 
tribute  the  mass  of  the  beam  that  tlie  rlitlit  anil  (>ilui«res 
Uie  left  one.  '."new.  Jfrfl.,  III.  art 

6.  To  bring  into  n  slate  of  equality;  make 
equal;  offset  (one  thing  with  another). 
To  ftnfnJJire  f.irtutu.  by  a  just  expense, 
Join  with  economy,  mairnlflcencc : 

ritj  ;  wllli  phut).  heaJ 
/•oK,  Moral  liuva)s,  111. 


balance-plow 

Oh!  who  would  cast  and  tm&iner  at  a  desk. 

Perch  d  like  a  *row  iqsrti  a  three-leitK  d  st.».l. 

Till  all  his  juice  Is  dried?     TV-nswn,  Audley  foiirt. 

balance-bar  (l«tl'ans-brir),  n.  tinmv as oniViiirf- 
lirilm.  "J. 

balance-barometer  (brd'aii»-b«-rom'e-ter),  «. 
A  liurometer  consisting  of  a  beam  balanced  on 
a  pivot,  itnd  forme^l,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
pivot,  of  materials  differing  greatly  in  si>ecinc 

gravity.  The  Milks  of  the  parts  on  cither  side  of  the 
fuh-ruin,  and  cinstiiuently  the  volumes  of  air  displace.! 
by  them,  Uiu*  differ  xreatly.  If  the  air  incrtwars  In  ds-u- 
aity.  its  etTei'tive  buoyancy  on  Uie  more  Milky  arm  .-..li- 
sjderaldy  exreeds  lu  effect  upon  Ulc  smaller;  the  former 
Ulen-fore  rises.  If  tin-  air  Ini-oiiics  Itchter,  Uie  reverse 
tliipiiens.     Hie  vltiTUtl.  >na  are  noted  U|M.I.  a  si-sle 

balance-beam(bal'ans-bem),n.  1.  The  beam  of 
a  balance. — 2,  Along  beam  attached  to  a  draw- 
bridge, the  gate  of  a  ciinal*lock,etc.,  serving  par- 
tially to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  used  In 
opening  and  closing  it.  Also  called  balance-bar. 

balance-bob  <l»il'ans-bob),  ».  A  beam,  bent 
lever,  or  boh,  rocking  or  oscillating  on  an  axix, 
and  having  at  one  end  a  counterjsoise,  while 
the  other  is  attached  to  the  rod  of  a  Cornish 
piimping-cngtnc.  It  t>  dc*l«ncd  b.  n  lleve  the  strain 
on  the  euirine  and  rod  resultllbS  fn.m  llftiliff  a  heavy  luaiL 
Also  chII.mI  ..ari'Ihlfiiif/  ur  c<«-*i'sm;  hob.    .See  frutd. 

balance-book  (l>arans-buk).  n.  In  com.,  a 
book  in  which  the  adjusted  debtor  anil  credi- 
tor accounts  have  lieeti  posted  from  the  ledger. 

balance-bridjje  (barans-brij),  n.  A  bridge  in 
which  the  overhang  beyond  an  abutment  is 
counterbalanced  either  by  means  of  heavy 
weights  connected  with  it  by  chains  running 
over  pulleys,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  roadway 
which  extends  backward  from  the  abutment. 
See  ha/tCNle-briilife. 

balance-cbamber  (oal'ans-cham'ber),  n.  In  a 
Whitehead  torpedo,  a  compart ment  just  behind 
the  condensed-air  chamber,  containing  the  de- 
vices which  keep  the  torpedo  at  its  proper  depth 
in  tho  water. 

balance-crane  (bal'anfi-kran),  n.  A  crane  iu 
which  the  load  is  counterbalanced  in  whole  or 
iu  part  by  a  weight,  swinging  with  the  load,  but 
placed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  pintle  or 
I  >ost. 

balance-dynamometer  (barans-di-na-mom'e- 
ter),  n.  A  form  of  dynamometer  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  steelyard  is  used  to  estimate 
the  numlier  of  foot-pounds  of  power.  The  ap- 
poratus  Is  attached  betwe*  u  two  pulleys,  of  which  one  re- 
ceives ami  live  other  traiionlu  Use  motive  force,  and  it 
itpcratcd  by  means  of  hmwc  isilleys.  upon  which  the  tietu 
are  shifted  when  it  la  .' 
called  beret  oear  Inn 
der  itpivtMtniHfUr. 


milling  ' 


Joy  ami  imln. 
l4ini-el..t  and  (iulneverc 
was  issf/nicrj  Willi  lleliullt. 
tl'irViaw  .tfoeru,  Karthty  Paradlae,  I.  iU. 

7.  To  use  as  a  counten1"'*0  or  w-t-off. 

ts  It  a  nrlc  of  oratory  to  lwJii<«e  the  style  asalnst  the 
subject  and  to  handle  the  moat  nibllmc  truth*  iu  the  dull 
ret  uusjtuaire  and  the  drieal  manwrf 


The  . 


."ijnf.rv  Smith.  In  Udy  Ilollaivl,  111. 
dstloni  wlilch  fahtnuvif  istypt  luralust  Assyria. 

y'loiey.  Minor  l"ropheU,  p.  47. 

8.  To  sway  up  and  down,  like  the  arms  of  a 
balance. 

Ilriilry  sUli.ls. 
l'nnins;  his  voice,  and  pa/ais.-iu.r  hi*  hands. 

/•..;»,  Ihuiclad,  III.  SOX 

0.  To  settle  by  paying  what  remains  due  on  an 
account;  equalize' or  adjust. 

Thouati  I  am  Very  well  Killsftiil  tlsat  it  t«  not  lu  my 
power  b.  t»i/.iue«  »,-iv.ui.t»  with  my  Maker,  I  am  ressdvnl. 
fiowever,  to  turn  all  ray  endeavours  that  way. 

AMuvn,  Spectator 

10.  To  examine  or  compare  by  smnrnnlions, 
etc.,  so  as  to  show  how  assets  and  liabilities  or 
debits  and  credits  stand:  as.  let  us  lialttme  our 
accounts. —  11.  .Y<i«f..  to  steady  (a  ship  in  bad 
weather)  by  reefing  with  n  balance-reef.  Bal- 
anced copula,  see  round.  To  balance  books,  to  (  lose 
or  ndjii-l  ein  b  iHrsoual  or  general  account  in  a  li-dcer. 

II.  inlraux.  1.  To  have  an  equality  or  equiv- 
alence in  weight,  parts,  i  lc.:  Is-  m  n  state 
of  e<pii|«.iise;  be  evenly  adjusted:  us,  the  two 
things  exactly  balann  ;  I  cannot  make  the  ac- 
count balanr*  . —  2.  To  OM-illate  like  the  beams 
of  a  balance;  waver;  hesitate.  (Kare.j 

He  w.wtd  not  twhiu.-e  nor  err  In  tin-  dctrmil»ati...i -.f 

Ills  fluke.  ■■.•«- 

3.  In  dancina,  to  move  forward  and  backwanh 
or  in  opposite  directions,  like  the  arms  of  n 
balance;  esiieriallv,  to  set  ton  partner. —  4.  To 
be  employed  in  finding  the  balance  or  balances 
of  an  account  or 


balance-electrometer  (bal'i 
ter),  «.  A  form  of  alwolutc  electrometer.  See 
c/rx-trowicfer. 

balance-engine  (bal'ans-en'jin),  n.  A  steam- 
engine  which  has  two  pistons  acting  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  the  same  cylinder. 

balance-fish  (Imrans-lish  l,  ».  A  name  of  the 
hammerhead, or  hammer-head  ed  shark, SpAyrsn 
mailt  un:  rwi  called  beeauae  the  aides  of  the  bead 
resemble  tbe  arms  of  a  balance.  Also  called 
hammer-JitiM.    Sc-e  cut  under  hammerhead. 

balance-frame  vbal'ans-fram),  ».  One  of  twi 
fnunes  of  a  ship  which  are  of  equal  weight  anc 
at  equal  distances  from  its  center  of  gravity. 

balance-gate  !>khI 'arm-gat ),  «.  1.  Agate  eitbet 
so  siipiKirted  in  the  middle,  or  so  counter- 
weighted,  that  ita  weight  may  rest  vertically 
upon  the  gate-post  instead  of  hanging  upon  one 
side  of  it.  —  2.  In  hntlrauheM,  a  gate  having  equal 
areas  upon  each  side  of  the  supporting  post,  no 
tlutt  the  action  of  a  current  may  not  impede  its 
movement. 

balance-level  (bariins-lev'el),  n.  A  builders' 
or  surveyors'  instrument,  consisting  of  a  bar 
exactly  balanced  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  and 
carrying  two  sights  which  show  the  line  of 
level.  Soiiw-tiijh'A  tin-  trox  I*  pliu^xl  m  rich,  sun  leu  t*>  % 
T"*l,  Ui<-  t»!h»|l-  ItImi.*  uIUiWl-xJ  to  t.ani.  Like  fe  pttKluluiii.  A 
Ulc-ti^i-f  Is  mjijii 'timet  vitlwiiiuu-'l  l*<r  ihv  Ur»ml  >.ik\hu 
balancement<l'al'aiis-niorit'l,  w.  [<tMttamcrt  r,, 
+  -wrut,  I  Tin-  iwi  nf  ..ul..tn'ii4c,  or  the  sUtt- 
of  .K'iritf  ImlniiPiMl.  lUurt'.l 

or  nu/.isuvuven/. 
-est  l/oriur  ..f  Flowers,  p  2112. 

balance-pit  ( barons-pit j,  a.  In  miNiN.r;,  the 
shaft  or  exeuvation  in  which  the  balance  or 
couillerpoise  moves. 

balance-plow  ibarans-plou).  «.  A  plow  iu 
which  two  si  ts  of  plow-bodies  ami  colters  an 
attached  to  im  iron  frame  moving  on  a  fulcrum, 
one  set  at  cither  extremity,  and  pointing  in 
different  directions.    n,e  i«l«nccp)i»-  is  i 


Tbe  taw  »f  .-ouipeniAtl.o 
Ihirtr.it.  Hitfe 
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balance-plow 


to  ha  used  without  taming,  and  la  so  errariso)  u  to  rut 
all  the  furrow*  In  the  aame  direction,  tlie  one  part  of  Ule 
train*  being  r*l»*d  nut  of  the  ground  when  moving  In  on* 


direction,  and  th«  other  when  moving  tn  the  opposite.  It 

fr 

connected  with  the  after  part  bung  always  Inserted  to  tbe 


ta  the  front  part  of  the  frame,  or  that  furthest 
■  driver  alia,  which  U  elevated,  thw  plowing  ap| 


f»ra  where 
it  iw 


ground  and  doing  the  work.  Ilalaiice-plowa  an  used  ta 
etram-nluwing.  Generally  two,  three,  or  four  seta  nt  plow- 
bodies  and  colters  an  attached  to  cither  citrentlty,  an 
that  two,  throe,  "T  tour  furrow*  art  made  at  oner,  dee 
uW. 

balancer  l>»ran-»er),  a.  1.  One  who  balance 
or  weighs ;  a  Weigher  of  things  in  or  aa  in  a 
balance. 

The  iileatt  of  our  modem  critical  eofanora. 

/Muwon,  Urig.  of  World,  p.  10. 

S.  An  acrobat;  one  who  balances  himself. — 
3.  One  who  or  that  which  keeps  a  thing  or 
things  in  equilibrium;  that  which  maintains 
or  helps  to  maintain  something  in  a  state  of 
balance  oretjuipoise.— 4.  Specifically,  in  tn  torn. , 
a  halter  (which  see ) ;  a  poiser ;  the  small  organ 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  balancing  the  body ; 
one  of  a  pair  of  slender  processes  wiih  clubbed 
ends  placed  near  the  insertion  of  the  wings, 
especially  of  dipterous  insects. —  5.  In  *»rjwf., 
an  elongate  cylindrical  rod  protruding  from 
each  side  of  the  head  of  larval  sulamandcrw,  in 
front  of  the  gill* :  iiermaneutly  retained  in  cer- 
tain forms,  aa  toe  ceciliaa  and  some  sala- 
manders.   A".  1).  Cojic. 

balance-roef  (bal'ans-rtf),  n.  -Vrisf.,  a  reef- 
baud  crosmtug  a  sail  diagonally,  a 


426 

the  operation  of  a  valve  by  a  alight 
force.  The  ksfowcr  i*lj*yrt  voir*  haa  two  ftlaki  up  ill  a 
single  atriu,  the  fluid  Mng  admitted  elUirr  between  the 
two  disks  or  above  tbe  upper  ami  below  the  lower.  One 
dhk  la  mado  larger  than  lite  other,  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  etceas  of  pmasuro  tending  to  close  the  valve,  or  to 
keep  It  prraaod  to  Ita  seat. 

balance-vise  (bal'ans-vis),  A  small  tail- 
vise  used  by  watchmakers. 

balance-wheel  (bal'arja-hwel),  ».  1.  A  wheel 
in  a  watch  or  chronometer  which  by  the  regu- 
larity of  its  motion  determines  the  beat  or 
strike. — 2.  Figuratively,  whatever  serves  for 
the  regulation  or  coordination  of  movements. 


are  In  themselves  very  nhfrctlonsble ;  tbe 
re,  the  proper  Itaianct-vAnU,  are  the**  a 


These 


Balance-wheel  engine,  a  watchmaker*'  lnitrarnent, 
iuhmI  In  the  ciKiatrnctMi  of  the  balance-wheel.—  Bal- 
unco-wheo]  fUi,  a  watchmakers'  file  with  three  sides, 
one  convci  and  cut.  the  otben  |4anc  and  smooth.  It  ta 
tunl  In  working  In  the  tcvtiu-iffienlnga  nfabalaacv-whrel  - 
Compensation  bslanco-whoel,  »  LaUn:.  wheel  shut*- 
rlru  U  formed  of  two  meUls  of  didcrrnt  clpanstve  powers, 
eu  arranged  tint  the  change  of  site  ul  the  wheel,  as  Hie 
temperature  rises  or  fall*,  la  nminrnaated  for  by  III* 
change  III  position  of  the  |iarta  of  Ule  rim. 

balandra  (ba-lan'drii),  a.   [So.  Pg.  balandra 

ssF.  btlandre,  <  D.  Itiitaiukr,  >  E.  bilamlcr:  gee 
hilaiulrr.]  A  small  coasting  vessel  used  in 
South  America. 

balandrana  (ba-lan'dra-nB),  n.  [UL.;  OF. 
batandmn,  F.  halandrai ='Sp.  balandrau  =  It. 
palawirano,  palaudrana ;  origin  unknown.]  A 
wide  cloak  or  mantle  used  as  an  additional  gar- 
ment bv  travelers  and  others  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.    Also  called  tu/ter- 

tOtHS. 

balanid(hal'a-nid),  n,  A  cirriped  of  the  family 


or  the  lower  half 


ti  generally  placed  tn  alt  gaff-  

the  tbmst  to  the  clew.  Kither  the 
of  tlie  sail  may  lie  reefed. 

balance-rudder  Lbal'ans-nid'*r),  it.  A  rudder 
supported  on  a  skeg 
or  projection  from 
the  keel,  abont  one 
third  of  its  surface 
lieiug  forward  of  and 
two  thirds  abaft  its 
vertical  axis  of  mo- 
tion. See  rudder. 


balance-rynd  iiml'- 
ans-rind). «.  An  iron 
bar  stretched  i 


luiUiaidce. 

Balanidas  ba-lan'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Balaniu 
+ -ioVr.l  A  family  of  sessile  thoracic  cirripeds, 
of  which  the  genus  Haltinus  is  the  type.  Tli* 
pedaocle  la  ahaent  or  radbneiitary,  tbe  operculnm  la 
tirteeni,  and  the  huta  and  u~rua  are  luotatily  articu- 
lated. The  spectra  are  commonly  ralUsI  onmi^Aeffs  or 
sM-istunw,  and  often  share  tbo  name  tanwaetr  with  the 
■perlcs  of  LrpMU.  They  are  fouud  all  over  the  world,  ad- 
hering closely  to  sulitiienml  n«k«,  Unilier,  etc.  Also 
/TiafaMoiaVa.  See  cnta  nmler  Batanu*. 
balaniferons(bal-a-nif'e-nu).a.  [<  L.  oatniitt* 
(<  Gr.  i)a>jnv(\  an  acorn,  +  frrre  —  E.  bearl.) 
Roaring,  yielding,  or  producing  acorns. 
Balaninus  (bal-a-ni'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  baJanus 
( <  Gr.  ,ia>avor),  ain  acorn,  +  -inns.  ]  A  genus  of 
rbynchophoroua 
beetles,  of  the 
family  Curaifi- 
ont'dai  or  weevils ; 
tbe  nut-weevils. 
B.  nucum  is  the  /4j 
weevil  of  haxels  (  N 
and  filberts;  It. 
gUimiiim  and  li. 
rettu*. 


the  eye  of  a  revolv- 
ing millstone,  to 
support  the  stone 
upon  the  top  of  its 
spindle. 

balance  sections  (bal'ans-sek'shona),  a.  pi.  In 
aftiu-6wi'<<<N</,  a  pair  of  sections,  one  near  each 
end  of  the  vessel,  which  are  not  designed  till 
after  the  midship  section  and  tbe  water-line 
are  determined. 

balance-sheet  (bal'ans-ahet),  a.  A  statement 
made  by  merchants  and  others  to  show  the 
true  state  of  a  particular  business,  a  balance. 
slH-ct  should  rKhlMt  sll  the  balance*  of  debits  and  credits, 
also  the  value  ot  the  nu-rchandUc,  aixl  tlie  result  of  the 
whole.  ( Hoy  pier. )  A  statement  deaumcil  to  stxiw  the  as- 
aru  and  llaUUtles  and  tlie  profits  sod  loasea  uf  a  com- 


nd  filberts;  /'.  f  VI 
Uxndium  and  B.  I  %] 
pcftM,  of  acorns.   \  JF&\, 


<t,  dmval  *r»i  K  l«t«rsl  kvc* 
tines d»»  nalv  ■ 

l 


.   .fessuig  to  show 

tbo  rcwrr>»  "t  cedr  lowiey. 

Jmrat.  Money  and  Mech.  of  Etchange,  p.  39X 

balance  step  (bal'ans-step},  n.  In  miJif.  facnV*. 
an  exercise  in  sqnad-dnll  intended  to  teach 
the  principles  of  marching. 

balance-thermomotor  (bsl'ans-thtr-mom'c- 
tcr>.  ».  A  device  in  which  men-ury  inclosed  in 
a  lialancccl  tubo  is  caused  to  make  one  or  the 
other  of  the  ends  preponderate,  thereby  open- 
ing or  closing  a  window  or  damper,  or  touch- 
ing an  alarm. 

balance-valve  (bal'ans  valv\  n.  A  valve  in 
which  the  lluid  is  admitted  to  both  aides,  and 
acta  with  nearly  etjunl  pressure  in  oppoiite 
directions,  but  with  an  excess  in  the  direction 
of  the  seat  sufficient  to  keep  the  valve  in  cou- 
taet  with  it  when  closed.    It  u  a  coastrncUuc  do- 


Balanoa 

extraordinary  genus  of  invertebrate  animals, 
the  type  not  only  of  a  family,  BatanogtouuUt, 
but  also  of  an  order  or  oven  a  distinct  class  of 
animals,  E»tcropHOH»ta  (which  see). 
In  Its  mode  of  derrVipment  to  the  echliK  ' 
respects  to  Ule  aaddlaua,  and  la  usually  c 


I.  Ths  r#flMrw  Urr».  ah-w*  i  n  cf  i,n  inch  long,  ttUtrsd.  Oda 
w».  a,  arm*;  s,  vrw It  kml^ig  In  th*  ilnnwl  t**T.  d.  fnm  «4 
ih«  MStsr-vMrbU,  ifiim,  » -  »• .  prcJnnr*rk>n  *s  the  uc ;  *.  hasrt; 
«.  inieMine  1  r.  tloMcn  i  *.  *wQb*pt*  i  n*.  Iw-ith  ;  «.  w  .  Inlet  <4 
hiiniesinry  <«*«1 1  mK  ininculsr  eaed  fcMn erc^iieck. /, » •aler 
tula,  vtc.  II.  Yuune  bftls'KvVMin.  Lrttec,  mIkIutc.  except  g,  UW 
finC-forttotl  U*sfKhlnl  NUfSkaU.  111.  B*l«lta)[kiaMa,  SUMS adeuKSnt. 
c,  cullnr ;  /,  Eonlovels. 


rersses.  The  mcniliert  of  this  gens 
less,  soft'tHMlled  worms,  with  tbe  mo 
ImmIj  and  the  anus  at  the  other.  11i« 
presents  a  kind  of  collar  surroundlr 
which  aprlnira  a  long  hollow  pruliutc 
tlie  name  hVi/uaw/fnnnts,  this  orvati 


i  are  elongated,  font- 
titb  at  one  end  of  tbe 
fore  ]>srt  of  the  l»nly 
g  a  ciknstiietton  fmra 
bv-Ukc  organ,  whence 
bring  like  a  tongue 


somewhat  ai*>ru-*haped,  prmYeUliig  fr»im  within  the  cel- 
lar tike  an  acorn  from  its  cup.  On  the  portion  of  the  body 
from  which  the  proty.itcta  springs  there  is  a  Battened  area 
with  a  longitudinal  acrtca  of  branctital  apertures,  cofiiniu- 
nlcattng  with  Ivnuichlsl  sacs  connected  with  the  allmen- 
tary  iwnnl;  hence  the  term  Kntrrvffi^tuta.  In  cotieruuenee 
of  iliU  relation  of  tbe  respiratory  to  tlie  atltiientary  caiial. 
Uuiley  sj«.H  laics  Halam*jl*Mtu  with  rKiatcafafor  aseldl- 
anslas  members  of  a  pharyngoiwieustal  serlea.  file  larval 
form  of  fiafoiKMTJowwe  was  formerly  railed  riirn*rw,  and 
regard-'d  as  an  rchlnudmu  from  IU  fi<  .it  r,  j.  u.blance  1st 
the  larva  of  a  starfish. 

9.  [I.  r.1  A  member  of  the  genus  BalnnogUysnu, 
balanola  Ibitl'a-noid),  a.  and  a.  [<  Gr.  :ioXa- 
tiornt  jr,  like  an  acorn,  <  /t«)o»«r,  an  acorn,  + 
cirk>r,  form.]  I,  a.  Resembling  an  acorn :  spe- 
cificallv  applied  to  the  acorn-shells  of  the  fam- 
ily Ratanwce.    See  cut  under  Balanus. 

n.  »•  An  acorn-shell ;  a  cirriped  of  the  fam- 
ily BaUtniiiir. 

Balanmdea^W-a^no^dt>.»^  ^^J^'  <B$£ 
nitta. 

Balanophoracem  <bal'a-n6-f^-ra'sf-e),  n.  jtl, 
(NL.,  C  Gr.  jioimvr,  an  acorn,  +  -^Apx,  beuriu« 
(<  ffoHcsE.  oeor1),  + -tTfrir.J  An  order  of  cu- 
rious opctalous  leutless  plants,  related  to  tho 
mistletoe,  but  parasitic  upon  the  roots  instead 
of  the  branches  of  other  plant*.  From  their  simple 
atTQCtarw,  they  were  formerly  thought  to  lie  allied  to  the 
fungi.  There  are  about  40  known  species,  grouped  Into  Is 
natives  of  tbe  tropics.    They  are  generally  of  a 


mini; 

^fu/aroc,  an  acorn, 
a  suppository,  + 
-ism ;  cf .  Or.  ,KL?^l- 
viZt(v,  administer 
a  suppository .  ] 
In  mfd.,  the  application  of  a  suppository  or 
pessary. 

balanite  (bal'a-nit),  n.  f<  L.  balanites:  see 
Balanite*.]  It.  A  kind  of  precious  stone.— 2. 
A  fossil  cirriped  of  the  famtlv  Balanidtt, 

Balanites ;  bal-a-nl'tez), ».  [L.,  <  Or.  l*iiav<r»rI 
a  precious  stone,  prop.  adj.  (sc.  acorn- 
shaped,  <  jWaior,  an  acorn.  Cf.  Balanut.]  1. 
[/. r.]  A  kind  of  precious  stone;  balauite. — 2. 
[NL.]  Asimarubaceous  genus  of  plants,  includ- 
ing two  species,  spiny  shrubs  or  small  trees,  na- 
tives of  lite  drier  parts  of  India,  western  Asia, 
and  tropical  Africa.  n«e  fruit  Is  >  onc-sr«d«t  drupe, 
tlie  pulp  of  which  is  sometimes  used  in  Indks  In  cleaning 
silk.  The  oily  mociU,  as  wt  11  as  the  Iwrk  ami  subacid  leaven, 
of  the  Indian  species,  ti.  /[xstiiirySiii,  arrcmploytd  In  uaUte 
mcrlicirie.  and  the  hard  woody  nut  ks  msde  Into  a  kind  ft 
flrcwiirka.    Tile  Afri-.iui  M»cci«s  Is  B.  -H<ryptiaca. 

3.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cirripeds,  of  the 
family  TtrtMwiVirr. 

balanltifl  (bal-a-ni'tis),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  !W>nror. 
acorn,  glann  {>ents,  +  -in*.]  In  pttlhol,  in- 
flammation of  the  glans  jtenis. 

balanoglosald  (bal'a-no-glo»'id),  ».  A  mem- 
ber of  the  family  ftaUiuojilossiiltr. 

Balanoglossldse  (lial'a-ny-glDs'i-dfO.  a.  ;./. 
[NL.,  <  HalaMotflwtu*  +  -irtVr.]  The  family  of 
invertebrates  represented  by  the  genua  iitila- 

WHftoK9tL*. 

BalanoglosOTS  (bal>  n<>-glos'ua),  a.  [NL.,  < 
Or. (kAucof,  an  acorn, '+  y)Mcao,  tongue.]  1 .  An 


logic  Seed. 

1(  L.  offrtn(f-)*,  ppr,  of 
•  1 


Blc 


tng. 


B*U**?**r**  ~*    l/#mcAin  r*r<eae»M.  growlsg  up 

of  a  ial»,44-  i-n  tkonr^l  uk  ■  o,  Innceeatence.  H  site. 
(From  La  Msout*n<l  raxslsnf,  "Tnn^eSntnklnS  potsnlqa*.'*: 

bright  yellow  or  red  color.  Their  small  flowers,  In  must 
cases  uniscKusl.  arc  aggregated  iDto  dense  masses.  The 

fruit  l«  one-celled,  with  u  slug 

balantt  (ba'lant).  n. 
batare,  bleat.    Cf.  on 
Tlie  Dofaul  and  lalrant  noises  of  that  **rt  of  people. 

C.  .VurAer,  Mag.  ChrlM.  (ml.  IV.J),  App.,  p.  MX 

BalanUB  litil'a-nus),  it.  £L.,  <  Gr.  ftasAivc,  an 
acorn.  Cf.  L.  i/lans,  an  neorn:  see  ijlnmi.]  The 
t  ypical  genus  of  sessile  cir- 
ripeds of  the  family  Bala- 
m«V,-  the  acorn-shells  or 
sca-itcorns,  railed  'mrsia. 
c/c«,  except  in  Oreat  Bri- 
tain, where  the  peduncu- 
lated Lejx!<tuia>  have  that 
name.  A.  fiA»fi*«aWhim  !■  Ule 
n-prc«elltative  spexies    TtlC  shell 

critiNlaU  of  «  plates,  wlih  an  ojier- 
ciilnni  <<f  4  valves.  I'otontes  ant  to  Iw  found  on  rocks  left 
dry  at  low  water,  on  ships,  on  timber,  on  lolistcrs  and  other 
crustaceans,  and  on  the  tliellsof  wtK  hifer*  sod  other  mot* 
links  They  differ  fr\nn  tint  mcntts-rs  of  tlwi  genus  iVysw 
in  hsving  s  >>iumctricid  shell  sod  til  being  destitute  of  a 
flexible  stalk.   They  pass  Uu-uugh  a  larval  stage  of  exie- 
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BaUnn, 


m.  cavity  *«*  Ihe  uc  hrag  °**r 
rf,  c-MiaoUtortl  toraiwptmeu;  /.  Uter»l  fnmi»»rtine»( . 

mum;  <,nnrva>i  /.  nesls:  f-.  eut.SYmc.]  gU*1 ;  4.  <i-*c1  o» 
a*  ting  #•  «rtd>  pe<l«iiK*i«  or  ovarttn  tvtwlei,  sad  *,  (eMnl-ilvtf 
HdfUMii  / ,  ftiiicmur ,  w«,  evtgenni*  ftamuiu  t  4*jna> 


tence,  at  which  period  they  are  not  fljced,  but  move  about 
hy  tiinuM  M  swimming  foot.  Mill  p-waves  large  stalked  tm, 
both  feet  uid  ffTM  disappearing  when  thry  attach  Ujltw- 
eelves  to  their  Anal  place  of  repuse. 
balas1,  balaSB  ( bal'as,  ba-las^,  n.^parlymod. 

etc..  <  OF.  balalt,  balal  =  Pr.  onlay*,  faitiift 
a  op.  batax  mm  Pg.  balache  aa  it.  Calatcio,  < 
ML.  balascitu,  balascut,  <  Ar.  fatVOfo*,  a 
kind  of  rutty,  <  Per*.  Badakhthdn,  a  country  in 
central  Aula  north  of  the  Hindu  Kuab  moan- 
tains  (called  Balasian  by  Marco  Polo),  where 
this  ruby  is  found.]  A  variety  of  spinel  ruby, 
of  a  pale  rose-red  color,  sometimes  inclining  to 
orange.  See  tpinti.  Usually  called  bala*-rnbr/. 

William  at  YVykelmin  .  .  .  boi|iieath«d  to  his  successor 
In  tiie  bishopric  of  Winchester  .  .  .  hi*  Urgvr  g©M  pon- 
1  ring,  with  a  sapphire  stone,  Mmmnanl  with  four 
M6ir*,  and  two  small  dlanuiikds  and  eleven  pearla. 
tliioted  In  itucs*  Church  of  our  Pallum,  IL  171. 

bolaa?  (bal'as),  ft.  [Turk.]  A  long  dagger  in- 
tended for  £h runtime  rather  than  cutting,  used 
by  the  Turks ;  a  Turkish  yataghan.  £,  >'.  Bur- 
ton. 

balaatjlf,  n.   Seo  bala*l. 

baUM%,  «.   See  ballast, 

balass,  u.   See  balati. 

balata  ()miV?4),  ».    Same  as  batata-awn. 

baUU-gTunTbara-t|hrttni),  n.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  a  aapotacebus  tree,  \fimu*ojMt  globota, 
of  tropical  America  from  the  Antilles  to  Guiana. 
It  la  intermediate  In  character  between  cavmtcaiMJC  and 
gutta-percha;  and  from  1U  great  eirength  la  especially 
suited  for  belting  ami  simitar  use*. 

balata-troe  (bal'a-t*-trt),  n.  A  law  sapota- 

oeous  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Bnmelia  return, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard.  See  fcafly- 
free. 

balatroni  (bal'a-tron),  a.  f<  U  odlofro(«-),  a 
babbler,  jester,  buffoon,  prob.  for  'blatero(n-),  < 
blaterare,  babble.]   A  buffoon.  Coekeram. 

balatronic  i  bal-^-tron'lk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  buffoons.    Sato.  [Rare.] 

balausta  (ba-las'tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  balausUum  : 
sec  BalansHon.]  X  fruit  like  the  pomegranate, 
succulent  within  and  many-seeded,  with  a  firm 
rind,  and  tipped  with  the  persistent  lobes  of  the 
calyx. 

balauatino  (ba-lis'tin),  a.  [<  L-  balatutiwu  (< 
Or.  jiaXaivrtov,  the  flower  of  tlin  wild  pome- 
granate) +  -4n<4.]  Pertaining  to  the  wild  pome- 

irriinHSe-tree,— Balaustine  flowers,  the  dried  flowors 
of  the  pomegranate,  used  in  medicine  ai  an  astringent. 

Balaustion  (ba-las'ti-on),  <t.  [XL.;  cf.  L. 
balaHstium,  <  Or.  jiajatoTtw,  the  flower  of  tli« 
wild  pomegranate.  Cf.  baluster.]  A  genus  of 
inyrtaccous  plants,  of  a  single  species,  B.  pul- 
ckerrimitm,  a  shrub  inhabiting  southwestern 
AiiFtralia.  It  bear*  humerou*  fluwera  membling  in 
•hope  and  color  tboae  of  Uw  dwarf  p<innittruial«. 

"   l  (ba-las'tl),  ».   UU  balaustium. r  soo 
n.]   Same  as  balautline JUnerrt. 
balayeu-ie  ( bal-a-yci'), ».  [F.,fem.  of  l>alaytvr, 
a  sweeper,  <  balayrr,  sweep,  <  balai,  OF.  bald, 
baleu,  a  broom,  dial,  the  broom-plant,  >  ME. 
balfis,  a  rod.]    A  strip  of  plaite<l  muslin  or  lace 
placed  inside  of  the  bottom  of  women's  dresses 
to  protect  them  from  the  floor, 
balaynt,  »•   An  obsolete  form  of  baleen. 
balayst,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  bttUui. 
bal-boy  ( biil'boi),  n.  A  boy  working  in  a  mine. 

f're.  Diet.,  1.  J80.  [Cornish.] 
Balbriggan  hosiery.  Sec  hosiery. 
balbusard  (bal'ba.s»rd),  n.    [F.,  also  balh*. 
corci.]   A  name  of  the  oaprey  or  bald  buzzard, 
Pdrxfton  kaiiaftus.   It  ra  takon  in  \*2»  \>i  Klonilni 
ai  a  awai  name  til  Uic  toil.,  IM'junriu*.    |No4  In  lue.j 
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balbntiatet  (bal-hO'shi-at),  r.  *.  [<  L.  as  if 
'balbutiare  for  batbutire,  stammer,  <  balbiut, 
stummcring.]  To  stammer  in  speaking. 

balbntlentt  (bal-ba'ahi-ent),  a.   (<  L.  balbu- 

ttate.l  stammering, 
balbuties  l >al-bu'shi-*»),  n.    [XL.,  <  L.  balbiu, 

stiuuuivring.   Cf.  balbvtiatc.]    1.  Stammei-ing. 

— 2.  A  vii-tous  and  incomplete  pronunciatit 

in  which  aim  out  all  the  consonat 

by  b  and  I.  Jhmatuon. 
bal-captaln  (bal'kap'tan),  n.  A  mine-captain. 

[Cornish.] 

balcont,  balconet.  ».  [<  F.  bakon,  <  It,  baleont, 
a  balcony :  see  baJeony.]  A  balcony  or  gallery. 

biioonet  (bal-ko-nef),  ».  (Ab.o  6a/«>i»<t<f#,  < 
balcon,  balcony,  +  -cf,  -ette.  Cf.  It.  dim.  ftuf- 
cowitti.]  A  low 
ornamental  rail- 
ing to  a  door 
or  window,  pro- 
jecting but 
slightly  beyond 
the  threshold  or 
sill. 

balconied  iW- 

ko-nid),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  balcony  or 
balconies. 

Tiw  Ikiuh  waa 
dDUhle-04&*iirf«d. 
Rovtr  .VprtA,  Ux 
fainvn,  ML  7. 

balcony  (bal'- 
kij-iii,  until  re- 
eently  bal-ko'- 
ni),  pi.  bal- 
couitf  (-uiz). 
[Formerly  also 
balconc,  balco- 
nie,  balcony,  etc. 
(sometimes  bal- 
con, after  F. 
batcoH),<lt.bal- 
otmd,  <  baloo,  a 
beam,  scaffold, 
<  OHO.  balko. 
baleko,  a  scaffold,  a  E.  balk,  a  beam,  etc. :  see 
{xriA't,  n.)  1.  A  stage  or  platform  projecting 
from  the  wall  of  a  building  within  or  without, 
supported  by  columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and 
encompassed  with  a  balustrade,  railing,  or 
;;jmiti»t.  Outer  balconies  arc  common  before 
windows,  and  inner  ones  in  ball-rooms,  public 
halls,  etc. 

Th*  flonrUh  ot  trumpet*  and  aetUednama  from  a  hbxh 
r»im«y,  which  oTcrloolced  tlw  hall,  anitouncml  the  ro- 
l ranee  of  the  ruaaken.  Sr»tt,  Kentlworth,  II.  xriit 

.  9.  In  tlieaters,  a  gallery  occupying  various  po- 
sitions. In  h.iiki  tlteaten  it  la  a  raised  llrr  of  waU  nr- 
muiidlug  the  puniitctte ;  In  nlhem  It  Ukca  the  placw  of  Uie 
dreaa-drc.tr ;  and  in  othera  atilt  it  U  Uio  galter>-  Imraedl- 
atclir  iK'hliid  or  above  the  dreat^-lnle. 

bald1  (bald),  a.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
baltle,  Imoltle,  onf </,  balfd,  <  ME.  batdc,  bclae, 
earlier  balled,  ballid,  Imllnlr,  bald:  of  uncertain 
origin,  (I)  by  some  regnnlcd  as  identical  with 
the  rare  early  ME.  ballede,  in  the  apparent 
sense  of  rotund,  corpulent,  applied  to  the 
body,  lit-  'balled,'  round  like  a  ball  (<  balll  + 
•of*),  and  bence,  perhaps,  of  the  bend,  smooth, 
hairless;  otherwise  (2)  perhaps  <  ball,  a  white 
streak  or  spot  (a  word  of  Celtic  origin  not  found 
in  ME,  but  prob.  then  existent :  see  ball3),  + 
•ale,  au  adj.  suflix  connected  with  -»•(/*.]  I.  a. 
1.  Wanting  hair,  as  the  head,  in  some  part 
(usually  the  top,  or  front  and  top)  where  it 
naturally  grows;  portly  or  wholly  deprived  of 
hair  on  the  head,  as  a  person. 

Hi*  heed  waa  battid  and  action  aa  enr  f/taa. 

CAirawr,  «en.  Prot  to  C.  T.,  L  KB. 

hri-auae  hla  head  wa*  baU,  anwvd  that  <le- 


firt"wTui 


mat  covering  of 
as,  a  bald  oak;  a 


2.  Without,  the 
the  bead  or  top; 
bald  mountain. 

No  quratton  aakoil  him  bj  tMj  ot  the  aniators,  but  they 
atand  tofd  brlore  hlnL  Ska*.,  Cor..  It.  S. 

Thy  bald,  awful  head,  0  aorran  Illanc  ! 

Cirferidtrt,  Cnamount. 

3.  Destitute  of  beard  or  awn:  as,  baUl  wheat. 
— 4.  Wanting  force  or  meaning;  meager;  pal- 
try: as,  a  bald  sermon ;  a  bald  truism. — 6.  Des- 
t  itute  of  appropriate  ornament ;  too  bare,  plain, 
or  literal;  unadorned;  inelegant:  as,  "a  bald 
translation,"  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  lii.  6. 


Balder-brae 

lie  IMIllr.nl  mulct  ,t.»  ;•  (,-.  »  pUii,  »(;>.  loir.f  li mi'icron 
to  •  ksfcf  *tyki;  but  false  hrUluuicy  waa  hla  otter  ar 

Ifaxaut'a;/,  : 

(ihaatly  thro'  the  drtullnf  rain 
Ita  tl;r  l.il.l  Jtrc-t  l.r.»V>  Ui<  Mauk  .!ny 

rranjiwDn,  In  1" 

6.  Bare;  open;  undisguised. 
A  bahf  egotkini  which  t«  quite  abore  and  beyond  aeUah- 

neaa.  UnrtU,  Among  my  Hook*,  let  aer. ,  p.  314. 

7.  Having  white  on  the  face  or  head:  ape e id. 
call v  applied  to  several  birds :  as,  the  bald  buz- 
zard, eagle,  etc. 

IX  it.  A  natural  meadow  or  grassy  plain  oc- 
curring on  the  rounded  summit  of  a  high  moun- 
tain :  a  term  in  use  in  the  southern  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  where  a  number  of 
the  highest  knobs  have  their  dome-shaped  tops 
entirely  bare  of  trees. 

bald»t(bald),r.  t.  [<6aMl,o.]  To  make  bald; 
deprive  of  hair. 

baWl,  a.   An  obsolete  and  dialectal  form  of 

bold.  It  I*  retained  In  tidt  •prlling  aa  an  element  In 
certain  proper  namea  of  Analo-ftuonor  <*W  HlgniJ,tnnan 
ortirtn :  ai.  BaUirln.  ArrliiMd,  Eth'llnltl.  etc. 

baldachin  ;bal'da-kin),  n.  fin  def.  1  also  for- 
merly baldakin,  baldekin,  ana  earlier  baudekiii, 
q.  v.;  in  def.  'J  also  baldaquin,  and,  as  It.  or 
Rp.,  baldatthino,  baUlaquino;  <  Y.  baldaquin  = 
Sp.  baldaquino  =  Pg.  baldaquim,  <  It.  baUlae- 
ckino  (ML.  baUlakimu,  etc.),  a  canopy,  < 
Baldacco  It.  form  of  Bagdad  (At.  Baattad), 
where  a  rich  cloth  used  for  such  canopies  was 
manufactured.]  If.  Saruo  as  bwdekin. —  2.  A 
canopy  of  various  kinds,  (a)  a  puruble  decorative 
covering.  iKimeiu  ceremonial  jtriN'i'aal^naaAaaUinof  rank 
or  dhralty ;  tiarticularly.  the  dala  llke  canopy  carried  over 
the  pope,  whkll  at  auppurted  on  eight  pole*  and  carried  by 
diatliunualied  personage*.  (»>  In  the  A»m.  CalA.  C*.,  a 
portable  canopy  Iiotdu  over  the  eucharlat  earrted  procea- 


•tunally,  a*  on  I  lie  fraat  of  (  or)x>i  ttiristi.   (e)  A  staUonary 
other  rich  atult,  atn-u-hed 
.  .  in  general,  I 
that  of  a  bed  with  curtail 


eovering,  of  liaudekln.  allk.  or  other  rich  atult, 
a  the  seat  of  a  dignitary :  in  u 


above 


fJodbk  IbkUcSlo  — Skrlne  <4  die  Ciu.n  e>  TK 
Ok  Salale  Chapeltc.  r*ra 
I  Krwn  Vmllet-le-llofs  "  tarl.  de  I  AlthlUvlur.." 

eannpy,  often  of  metal  or  stone,  abov,-  the  leotated  high  altar 
in  many  churches,  espectally  in  Italy  and  the  East  Krom 
Ita  center,  according  to  tlte  old  ritual,  usually  hung  by  a 
riiaio  the  vessel  containing  the  Host ;  but  Ihfs  usage  haa 
now  been  supeTWMted.  bahlacUlns  alio  (jivnlr  in  other  p»J- 
siliont  than  ov  er  altars,  as  over  tombs,  shrines,  etc  Also 
tpi'llvd  buldfjMiH.    AlstM-alled  oevn'iim. 

baldachino  (bal^la-ke'no),  a.  [<  It.  baldae- 
rAiKo.l   Same  as  btildaeMin. 

baldaquin  (bal'da-kln).  n.   See  baldachin. 

baldaret,  n.  [Origin  obsenre;  some  suppose  an 
allusion  to  the  god  llalder  and  his  restoration 
to  life]  An  old  name  of  the  amaranth,  Ama- 
rantuM  eaudattat. 

bald-coot  (bald'kSt),  «.    See  baldieoot. 

baldekint.  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Ixdtlaehin. 

balden  (bal'dcu),  r.  t.  and  i.  [<  frn/rfi  +  -f«>.  j 
To  make  or  become  bald.  [Rare.] 

Balder-brae,  Balder's  brae  (bif'der.,  b*l'- 
den-bra),  ».  (North.  E..  <  leel.  Baldem-brd 
(I  nlula  fitida)  =  Norw.  luiblur-braa,  balltbraa 
(PyrethrvM  inodorum),  that  is,  as  also  in  E., 
Balder's  brow;  also  corruptly  bald  eyeArotr. 
From  Balder,  a  Norse  divinity,  son  of  Odin.] 
An  old  name  for  the  mayweed,  AnOtemu  Cotula. 
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balderdash. 

balderdash  < intl'der-dash ),  n.  f  First  in  sense  1 ; 
of  otnteure  origin,  uppar.  dial,  or  idling:  ac- 
cording to  one  conjecture,  <  Dim.  battler,  noise, 
clatter  (from  a  verb  repr.  by  Bw.  dial,  ballra, 
Norw.  Iialdra,  bellow,  prattle,  =  leel.  rcH.  bal- 
drtul,  ballratt,  clatter;  cf.  D.  EG.  Italdrrrn,  roar, 
thunder),  +  lUuh,  t-epr.  iMu.  daske,  alap,  flap: 
seo  datk.  But  the  word  may  bo  merely  one  of 
the  numerous  popular  formations,  of  no  defi- 
nite elements,  ho  freely  made  in  the  Elizabct  han 
period.]    If.  A  jumbled  mixture,  of  frothy  li- 


T.i  drink  such  Ixdderdtuli  or  Imony  .clabber. 

2.  Senseless  prate;  an  unmeaning  or  nonsen- 
sical jumble  of  words;  trashy  talk  or  writing. 

I  heard  Iniu  charee  tliu  publication  with  ribaldry,  at  itr- 
rllklr.  UllllsjmiatB,  and  6oZimf.uA. 

Morae  Toukr,  TrUl.  p.  S>. 

■=  Brn.  2.  Vi.  pralilr.  n. 

balderdash  (bal'der-dash),  r.  I.  [<  IWdVrrfn**. 
a.]  To  jumble  and  adulterate  (liquors) ;  hence, 
to  mix  with  inferior  ingredients;  adulterate: 
with  with  iH-fort^the  adulterant:  as,  to  balder- 

The  «l»  mtnlwiU  of  Mm  brew  soil  baUtrituk  ami 
«vcu  ml*  It  Willi  pigeon's  dun*-  ami  iiuicklllnc. 

&H44i,lt,  Travels,  kU. 

Balder's-brae,  a.    8eo  HnUirr-hrae. 
bald-faced  ll*ld'fa»t ),  a.    Having  a  white  face 

or  white  on  the  face :  said  of  animals :  aa,  a 

bald-faced  stag. 

baldhead  (bAld'hed),  n.  1.  A  man  bald  on  the 
head.  2  Ki.  ii.  23. — 2.  The  name  of  a  breed  of 
ic  pigeons. — 3.  A  name  of  the  fruit- 
(Cotiugidtt)  of  South  America,  of  the 
genus  lit/mmtcrphnliu,  (f.  calm*  is  the  capu- 
ehin  haldhead. 

bald-headed  (bald'bed'ed),  a.  Having  a  bald 
head. -Bald-headed  eagla.  *ec  temU. 

baldicoot  (bal'di-kot),  n.  [AUo  baldeeoot,  bald- 
cool,  <  bald1  +  root;  the  syllable  -i-  is  mean- 
ingless.] 1.  The  common  coot,  J-'ulica  atrn. 
Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  a  monk,  on  account 
of  hi*  mouitxsr  raiment  and  shaven  crown. 

Mn<«»i  that  .  .  .  demean  llieiuselvea  to  hah  and 
nob  with  these  black  t**l*i\t4*A* 

AiNussVy,  Kalnla  Tragedy,  III.  i, 

baldly  (bald'li).  adr.  So  as  to  be  bald,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word. 

baldmoney  (bald'muu'i),  n.  [E*r'y  mod.  K. 
also  BfifViinioiiir,  baMdmoncy,  etc..  <  ME.  batd- 
mtmtf,  baldrmoyH,  baldewuune,  baldemoin,  an 
early  name  of  gentian;  origin  unknown.]  If, 
A  name  of  various  species  of  gentian. — 2.  A 
name  for  the  mew  or  spignel,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  Mcuru  aOiamnuticum. 

baldness  ibald'nes),  ».  [<  ME.  battedneitxe ;  < 
bald*  +  -»fM.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
bald,  (al  Lock  at  hatr  or  natural  covering  en  the  bend 
ur  top;  alnence  ur  hies  of  limlr.  |ft)  Uellclency  of  appn*- 
prlate  ..mauivut,  a*  Iti  writing;;  mcamicsa  or  Inelegance; 
want  of  oruament :  m,  rui/dis/as  uf  style. 
/MifwM  of  allusion  and  barliarily  <d  veniflcation. 

T.  Mu./.,«.  Illrt-  Kim  Poetry,  III.  ;*. 

baldpate  (bald'pat),  n.  1.  A  person  with  a 
bald  head. 

t'ome  hither,  froocUuan  bald/mle. 

SKak,  M.  for  M..  v.  I. 
2.  In  ormrt.,  a  kind  of  duck  with  white  on  the 
head ;  a  widgeon,  Slareea  ueucloiie and M.ameri- 
caua.    Seo  cut  under  irulgton. 

I^ck>m^cbuJrmi'h«  |>ate;  abort  of  ualr. 
You  ImU-^led,  lying  natal.  SAoi- ,  M.  f.ir  il.,  v.  t. 
baldrib  (bald'rib),  ».  1.  A  joint  of  pork  cut 
from  nearer  the  rump  than  the  spare-rib,  and 
consisting  of  a  rib  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
removed. 

liaUrtb,  grlakln,  chine,  or  rl*,in. 

AViwfA'^',  l'o  A.  I'unQinitriam. 
Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  a  lean,  lanky  person. 
[Kare.] 

Faith.  Ihotl  art  auili  a  >|<rlnz  *«/<fri».  all  the  ral>tre»e« 
III  the  Uiwn  will  never  u<t  liar  ii|>.  MMUi^h. 
baldric  ( bal'drik ),  «.  [Formerly  also  Uiudhck. 
etc..  <  ME.  baudrik,  baiedrtk,  batidi-rti-,  etc. 
earlier  f/unrfry,  <  OF.  hamlrri,  boldrci,  baldrrl 
(later  baudroy  and,  with  added  suffix.  Imndn-  r} 
=  l*r.  baudrat  (ME.  baUlrimjH*),  niipiir,  <  Mllti. 
baldtrirh,  it  girdle,  jierhspi  <  Oilli.  bale  =  E. 
brlt,  <  E.  bahi  u*:  see  ti  lt.]  1.  A  belt,  or  an 
ornament  resembling  a  belt. 

A  |>a)mer  t  ojnlce  wrajit  Mm  rouikd. 

W  illi  h  «ve.iu^ld  r'liaiiuh  briUnck  Im>uiiiI 

St-tt,  L.  uf  1-  II.,  ||.  19. 
Ill  |«Mli  uUr—  (n«)  A  l^  ll  »<mi  roui„l  the  waUt,  a»  tlie 
Koiiian  >  lii^ulum ,  or  nutl1ar>  • '.l  A  iewc-li'd  i..rik«- 

nieut  w-ini  round  the  un  k  l,j  Ih>Ui  lad l<w  alul  iretillein<-ri 
bi  Uie  alttveulh  lenlnrj.    A.  M;rr\i.  Kluiuatliely. 
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the  aodlae  Syttmrr.  id)  A  belt  worn  oeer  the  rirtt  or 
left  aliuiildi  r.  tp«aii>i:  Hie  l««l>  diwroi.all>  lo  live  »aW  ol 
l«-low  II,  either  alniidy  an  iui  onumeut  i*  t«i  a>i»p>  nd  a 
nword,  itaioter.  or  boni.  IWch  belu.  In  medieval  ami  Ite- 
naiiaanee  timea.  were  aiMnctiluea  richly  dec«>rated  and 
gamialenl  wltll  belli,  Jireeloiu  atolwn,  etc. 

Athwart  bla  breat  a  baulifriet  Imive  lie  ware 
That  ihlnd,  like  twuiUlua  iun,  w  IUi  >w«  moat  pretloin 
rare.  s,*,i*r,  V,  t(.,  I.  vti.  ia 

Arid  from  his  Idaxon'd  M/drie  almif 
A  rulshty  ulvrr  lnielo  hiniB. 

Ttnnunn,  Lady  of  slialott.  Hi. 

2f.  The  leather  thong  or  gear  by  which  the  clap- 
per of  a  church-bell  waa  formerly  »u*|ieiide<l. 

In  the  earliest  acrimnta  the  taUnekt  at  the  lielli  are 
alwnyi  referred  to  eo  nomine,  but  later  on  tliey  are  railed 
■'  leathers."  .V.  «»d  «.,  7th  »er.,  II.  4Ui. 

Also  spelled  baldrick. 

baldric-wt&d  (bal'drlk-wi*),  <nfr.  [<  batdrir  + 
iriM'.]  After  the  manner  of  a  baldric;  over 
ono  shoulder  and  hanging  down  to  the  waist. 

balducttunt,  «.  [Also  MtlHcttum,  <  ML.  bal- 
dutttt,  curd,  hot  milk  curdled  with  ale  or  wine, 
a  posaet.1    Balderdash ;  trash. 

Baldwin  bit.  See  frif  >. 

baldy  (bal'di),  i».  [<  baltjl  +  dim.  -v.]  A  nick- 
name for  a  bald-headed  person.  [C^olloq.] 
bale'  (bal),  n.  [<  ME.  bale,  bailee,  balir,  balnir, 
Oalu,  etc..  <  AS.  bain,  bealu,  btato  (bral*?-,  bea- 
Anr-)  =OS.  fcoiu =OFriea.  bain-,  bale-  (in  romp.) 
=  OHO.  ««to  =  Icel.  Ml  (not  in  mod.  O.  Kw. 
Dan.),  evil,  calamity;  prop.  neut.  of  the  adj. 
found  only  in  AS.  balu,  ftevr/a  (fwi(jr-,  bratv-)  = 
MLO.  btit-  (in  eornp.),  Ooth.  fro/Ira  (in  eomp. 
and  deriv.),  evil,  dire.]  Evil;  woe;  calamity: 
;  that  which  causes  nun,  destruction,  or 
.  [Long  obsolete  until  recentlv  revived 
in  poetry.  It  occurs  esjiecially  in  alliterative 
antithesis  to  froof  or  btis*.] 

for  now  thta  day  thou  art  my  &ofe, 
My  tioote  wlM'lt  tlmll  allold  N-e 

Iiulnn  Hood,  In  Terrya  Kellquea. 
VeU  still  he  strove  to  ctoke  Ills  lnwar.1  Imie 

.V/«ii«t,  V.       I.  Ii.  10. 
Br»i«ht  hither  trooi  ihelr  homes  t«i  work  our  UtU. 

Southey. 

A  touch,  and  bllaa  is  tamed  to  fcwfe. 

C.  TKajtttr,  The  Pimpernel. 
bal*3  (b&l),  n.  [Sc.  also  beat,  bait;  <  ME.  bale, 
bade,  belle  (chiefly  northern;  the  rcg.  southern 
ME.  would  be  •/«}<•,  'bel,  giving  mod.  E.  *f/r«i  or 
•btel,  like  dettll  or  eel),  <  AS.  iHtt  =  leel.  bal  =. 
Sw.  Mi  a.  Man.  bttal,  a  great  fire,  a  blazing  pile, 
funeral  pyre ;  cf.  Skt.  bhdla*,  luster,  Gr. 
shiuiug,  while:  see  tialP.]  A  large  fire  built 
out  of  doors  and  burning  freely ;  a  bonfire,  une 


baiin 

faathrra  rnaemldlus  a 


miniature  wlap.hrnom.  Tae 
>liKk  featbim  and  red  naked 


;  the  ueiieral  plumajie  Is 
w  lute  on  the  wlinra.  11le  total  leimth 
Is  alsjlll  4  feet  lliewe  cranea  occur  ill  various  porta  of 
Alma,  as  well  aa  In  the  Islands  to  which  they  owe  their 
limine,  and  one  species  has  occasionally  been  found  In  Kll- 
mpe.  The  j:erius  hni  also  Well  named  iioieeriue  (Kafl. 
lic»,|iie,  liMl.'>)and  (^iitsuireAlu(t!li«jer,  IMiX 

balearican  (bal-e-ar'i-kan),  n.  [<  Ilaleariea.] 
A  enmo  of  the  genua  Jialearievi. 

baleen  iba-lAn'),  a.  [<  ME.  ttalene,  haleg»e,  a 
whale,  <  OF.  balene,  Y.  ba let  tic,  <  E.  balttna,  a 
wlutle:  see  Balana.)  If.  A  whale.— 2t.  The 
sea-bream. — 3.  Whalebone  in  its  natural  state  : 
a  name  given  by  wliale-fUhcra. 

The  horny  "  teeth  "  ol  the  Lanipreya.and  otOrnllliortiyn' 
eliua,  atifiear  u<  I*  ccdciviile  structure*.  h>unoh«n<i>  with 
the  Ween  of  the  Cetarea,  w|Ui  the  palatal  plates  of  the 
Mlrrnla,  ur  the  bealu  of  liinle  and  Beptite*.  and  not  with 
true  teetll.  HnzUy,  AriaU  Vert.,  p.  SO. 

baleen-knife  (ba-len'nif ),  a.  A  double-handled 
knife  with  a  curved  blade,  used  for  splitting 
whalebone. 

bale-fire  (bal'fir).  a.  [<  ME.  balefyre,  <  AS. 
bat  fir,  <  bal,  bale,  +  far,  fire:  see  oofc*  and 
Jtr'e!)  1.  A  large  fire'in  the  open  air;  partic- 
ularly, the  fire  of  a  funeral  pile. 

The  featlval  lot  the  death  of  the  earth  in  winter]  waa 
.  .  .  kept  by  the  liglilinic  of  ureal  fires,  called  bale  int. 

Afwry.  ITIsn.  Belief,  p.  277. 
2.  A  beacon-  or  signal-fire. 

Kweet  Teriot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 
Tlie  iHarlua  batt'frt*  blare  no  more. 

.Seirff,  I.  of  I.  J|„  iV.  I. 

baleful  (bil'ful),  <i.  K  ME.  6u/c/«/,  baMvl,  < 
AS.  bealHfvtt,  biealofull,  <  bealu,  bealo,  bale,  + 
-full,  -ftil:  see  bait -t  and  -/«/.]  1.  Full  of 
hurtful  or  malign  influence;  destructive;  per- 
nicious; noxious;  direful;  deadly:  an,  "baleful 
breath,"  Itryden;  "baleful  drugs,"  Milton,  Co- 
ra us,  I.  225. 

And  when  lie  weeps,  as  you  Udnk  for  his  vices. 
TIs  Iwt  aa  klllluif  drops  from  t-aitjul  ycw  trens. 
That  rot  theh-  Itonert  nekahlMiur. 

FtrteJur,  ValenUnlall,  UL  I. 


2. 


f*Tfi*C1ttt,  K<-M4i  alll«l  )*•.,  I. 


,  |»  IHIIIUir.  .^|»e 
Wild  n  ttllU  Ctlst-  5  I  ■  • 


ha/e/oa  aslM  IrtiMl. 

Apenarr,  K.  Q  .  II,  II  • 


On  Penehryat  clows  a  Iwle  of  file, 
And  tliree  are  kindling  on  I'ricstliaauliswtre. 


SnJI,  L.  of  L.  M„  III.  S7. 
bale3  (lial),  a.  [<  ME.  Me,  <  OF.  bale,  balle  = 
I'r.  Bp.  1'g.  bala  =  It.  balla,  <  ME.  friifn,  balla,  a 
ball,  a  round  bundle,  a  pnekage,  <  OHO.  balltt, 
tmtla,  MUG.  hallr,  a  ball:  at-«  balU,  of  which 
bate  is  a  doublet.]  1.  A  large  bundle  or  pack- 
age of  merchandise  prepared  for  transporta- 
tion, either  in  a  cloth  cover,  corded  or  banded, 
or  without  cover,  but  compressed  and  secured 
by  transverse  bands,  wires,  or  withes  and  lon- 
gitudinal alata.  The  chief  article*  of  imnluuidlae  Hint 
are  lialrvl  are  cotton,  w.ail,  and  hay.  The  wr|uht  ..f  a  Uie 
of  American  cotton  U  betw^n  4U>  and  M«J 
IllK  Willi  the  aeasonof  prodnetlofl.  A  In 
H  honilmlweiylit,  a  l«le  of  "]HUii<h  « 
wciiiht,  a  bale  of  earawar.aeetls  3  hiinilredweluht.  a 
of  Mocha  coffee  31X1  pounds,  a  bale  of  thread  P 
2f.  A  pair  or  set  of  dice. 

11  U  a  false  die  of  the  same  Mr.  but  not  the  same  cut. 

-Sir  T.  ttiYrtmnr,  Character*. 
I  have  s  crew  of  aiurels  prisoner*  In  my  pocket,  and 
none  but  a  gi»Kl  bob  of  dice  can  fetch  tlwrn  .ml. 

JVnnio-ioii,  lUurt,  MasceT4'<«isUMr.  II- 
bale3  (Ml),  c.  f. ;  prel .  and  pp.  Bitted,  ppr.  balintj. 
[<  bale*,  n.]    To  make  up  into  n  bale  or  bales. 

bale4t,  balefy,  bale8!,  bale7.  See  bail',  bail*, 

ImiP,  bail*. 

Balearian  (bal-v-a'ri-au),  a.    Same  as  Balearic. 

Balearic  (bal-iV-nr'ikl,  «i.  [<  E.  lUilrarieH*. 
belter  Jialiarieue  (Gr.  Ba/«u«««r,  aUr>  Uo^a,«»o. 
mid  Ka>>ioyw«'»;  I,  <  Baletm*.  better  Italiam, 
(Jr.  Mafjofntr,  the  ancient  name  of  the  islatuls 
and  of  their  itihaliitnulx,  lit.,  aeeonling  to  the 
common  tradition,  the  slin^erx,  <  (Jr.  H://eti, 
throw,  sling.J  Hi  rtaininv:  to  the  islands  Major- 
ca, Minorca,  Ivizn,  etc..  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  called  the  Haleune  i>l»uds.  Balearic  crane. 
s.v  /,',^,ir,.-u 

Balearic*  (bal-i-ar'i.kll),  n.  [NL..  fem.  sing, 
nf  E.  HalcariruK :  w  HttUarir.]  A  genus  of 
cranes,  family  (irttitltr,  including  the  crowned 
cranes,  yMiioNinu  uud  /(.  rctiidurixm,  u,cr 
liave  a  fiutii:late  fau-stiaped  erect  vrest  of  modllled  >el- 


That  ho/rfWlHinilna  nlaht, 
'   1  Klna  Pnam  s  Troy. 

S*«e.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  X 

balefully  (bal'ful-i),  «rfr.  [ME.  lyt//«/(y,  baill- 
Mly;  <  baleful  +  -/»'•*.]  Ill  a  baleful  manner, 
(a)  Calamitously;  perniciously ;  noxiously.  (6) 
Miserably;  unhappily;  painfully, 
balefolness  (bar  fdl-nea),  ».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  baleful. 

Their  bltaee  he  tarn  d  to  MrMmw. 

Sfrwr.  ¥.  Q.,  II.  ill.  51 

balo-hook  (bal'huk),  n.  1.  A  large  hook  sus- 
pended from  the  chain  of  a  crane  or  winch,  for 
use  in  lifting  bales. —  2.  A  smaller  hand-hook 
used  in  handling  unwieldy  bales,  boxes,  and 
packages. 

baleine  (ba-lau'),  a.  [F.,  lit.  a  whale:  see 
antem.]  A  movable  plutform  for  the  support 
of  dumping- wagons,  used  in  France  in  building 
milroau  embankments. 

baleist,  »•  [^arlv  mod-  E-  ''"'y*.  <  ME.  Imlryt, 
balcie,  <  Or .  »atei«,  Bn/<  i,  mod.  F.  lialni,  a 
l>room,  besom,  dial.  nl*o  broom,  gonesta:  cf. 
Bret.  balticH,  a  broom,  besom,  balan,  broom, 
geuesta.]    A  rod ;  a  twig. 

balelesa  (bal'les),  a.  [<  ME.  txtUle»,<  AS.  bealu- 
Irtu,  bealutr.dn,  <  btalu,  bealu,  bale,  +  -teiis,  -less : 
Kee  Italc*  and  -teiN.]    HarndesH ;  innocent. 

baler1  (ba'ler),  i».  [<  bait*,  v.,  +  -er'.]  One 
who  bales,  or  makes  up  bales  or  bundles. 

baler",  «.    See  lailtr-. 

bales),  s.    A  Middle  English  form  of  fc«r«*l. 

b.llestert,  ><■    See  batitteA. 

bale-tie  (bitl'til,  n.    A  contrivance  for  joining 

the  ends  of  the  sirups  used  in  baling  cotton. 

bay,  etc. 

ballki  (ba-le'ke),  n.  [Hubs.]  The  back-pieces 
of  the  sturgeon,  salted  and  smoked  in  Huasia 
for  homo  use  und  exportation. 

balint,  «.  (Irreg.  <  E.  6a/r«,  aec.  of  balix,  <  Gr. 
..lo///.-,  an  unknown  plant:  seo  def.]  An  un- 
known plant,  supposed  to  have  wonderful  me- 
dicinal virtues.    V.  K.  V, 

UavliiK  0.'  llerbe  UilU  In  his  wounds  infus  d. 

Great  Dntairta  Tevi,  anue). 
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(ba-l«n'),  n.  [F.,  packing-cloth ;  ef.  ka- 
lis, winnowing-cloth.]  A  coarse  kind  of  ean- 
ym  used  for  packing. 
baHngert  (bal'in-jer).  n.  [<  ME.  batingcr,  bat- 
tmaer,  etc.,  <  OF.  balcngirr,  ballrnjcr,  balrinirr, 
ong.  a  whalc-shiti  (=  Pg.  balcciro,  a  whaler,  a 
whale-ship,  =  It.  baleniera,  a  pinnace ),  <  baleinc, 
a  whale :  see  fcofrrN.J  A  small  sea-going  war- 
vessel  in  use  in  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  sloop  without  forecastle. 

In  February,  H17,  the  kluc  po«a»««*d  n«  gtvttX  ahlpe, 
right  barges,  aim!  leu  balinyrr*. 

SlHbbt,  Court.  Hurt..  |  KO. 

ballllg-preM  (ba'llng.pres),  ».  A  power-press 
employed  for  compressing  soft  or  fibrous  ma- 
terials, as  raw  cotton,  buy,  und  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  into  bale*  for  transportation. 

balisaUX  (bal'l-sur),  m.  [<  Hind,  balusir,  sand- 
hog,  <  bd/u  (Bene,  bdii),  Band,  +  sir,  a  hog  (cf. 
Skt.  tikara,  a  nog).]  Tho  common  Tmliun 
badger,  ArclimNX  adliiri*.  of  the  family  Mmttr- 
Ivtit  and  subfamily  Mctiiur.  it  mwmitl?*  the  cm 
in.m  KhP'I^-ah  htidg.-r  of  th'-  genu*  .WW's.  I.ut  l»  larger, 
anil  is,  from  ila  t.'ihnh'al  chanu'terUtn*   pi*,**!  in  a 

different  genu..     It  in  II  [rue  hll<lger,  oik;  of  several  mero- 
of  tin,  ,vW.'.'i»r.    Noe  Unt'frr-.    Alao  »|HfIk\l  Anfynrwr. 

balise,  «.  See  6«'i--r. 

ballsta,  ".    See  ballixta. 

balister1,  (bal'is-ter),  ».  [<  ME.  halfxtrr,  <  OF. 
btilcsticr,  <  LL.  ballittanus,  one  who  makes 
crossbows,  a  crossbowrnan,  <  L.  ballifla,  a 
cnwslmw.  Cf.  armbalisttr.)  A  crosBbownian. 
ballsta!*,  (bal'Is-tcr),  a.  (<  OF.  Westrr,  <  Ml,. 
balulra,  a  var.  of  L.  ballmtn,  a  erossbnw  (cf. 
ML.  balislaritts  arciu,  a  crossbow) :  see  balliila.) 
An  arbaliat  or  crossbow.  Also  spelled  balliiter. 

i'WjO.m.    rXU,  <  L.  Wwte,  bet- 
'  military  engine  j  so  called  for 
the  same  renson  as  they  are  called 
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thida,  and  equivalent  to  the  suborder  Schro- 
der mi  of  Gill. — 3.  In  some  systems,  a  subfam- 
ily equivalent  to  the  family  IMutida  of  Oill. 
balls  tine  (ba-lls'tlii),  it.  A  fish  of  tho  subfamily 

ItuHstina. 

ballstold  (ba-lis'toid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Balistes  + 
«ml.)  L  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  tho  char- 
acters of  the  Halistida, 

II.  n.  A  balistld. 
baliatrari*  (bal-is-tra'ri-a),  a.  [ML.,  <  balis- 
Ira,  a  form  of  Ixiltistn,  a  crossbow :  see  6a/- 
isUr'-.)  In  old  fort. :  (a)  A  loophole  or  aperture 
in  the  wall  of  a  fortification,  or  in  a  wood- 
en hoarding  temporarily  put  up  for  defense, 
through  which  crossbowmcn  might  discharge, 


ball 

land  unplowed.  <  6a*,  a  ridge :  see  balkl,  n.  Cf. 
Norw.  balka,  do  clumsy  work.]  I,  tntiu.  It. 
To  make  a  balk  or  ridge  in  plowing ;  make  a 
ridge  in  by  leaving  a  strip  unplowed. 

To  tllte  a  felde  roan  must  hare  tlUyceOL'*', 

Au<l  talk  it  not. 

faUaditu,  Hutbcadrlc  (E,  K  T.  K.),  p.  S. 

Tlenee —  2t.    To  leave  untouched 
omit;  pass  over;  neglect;  ahun. 


their  bolts.  See  hmfih 


ind  compare  urcArria. 
bali.sters  or  crossbows 
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Mtedff.]  A  geiiai)  of  pli>>i>to(;tiHth  AkIick,  IjiiifBl 
of  the  family  Iktlistiti<et  containing  such  Hjt^cies 
an  B.  eaprweuM,  thrf  art  krxiwn  m  triifrr-tAh.  \w- 
cau»L*  one  luxue  and  ihorp  llr»t  ray  <it  tin*  tlonuil  tin  ciuiii»t 
he  |irva**tl  down  until  uroml  ray  It  df]irf«<*<r*1.  wht-n 
thif  Brut  nhtiUil^wn  M«lot*  Uie  hammer  of  a  gun  u  hi-u  tlw 
triinrcr  U  pflU«l. 
balistid  (ha-lU'tid),  it.  A  flnh  of  the  fainilv 
Iialiatid<t. 

Balistid«  (ba-lis'ti-de),  n.  pL  [XL..  <  Bali*U* 
+  .k/ff.j  A  family  of  finW  tvpiti<»<l  by  the 
genuft  Aj/m^*.  a*Iopt«i  by  different  author* 
with  various  limits,  (n)  Ik  iWtnfiiwrU'  «r»rty  nynU'tn 

a  (anilly  rmhrarliiR  lh»-  /W.«f  .<f,r  /'rmrtrwf  Ai.i.r 
QstrariontirftT.  and  t>m»  (*uiiiT4lriit  t<i  the  .SeUmiemrs  of 
Cutler.  (A)  In  h-.nai-art^^Iiil^riyiittfiiwtlMti.t-lc  ^gfain- 
Uyrmbriu-tng  the  iVrt/i-rid^ftiul  TWnrtinfAiWir,  thnn*H|iilv- 
aJvnt  t^i  tho  sulnml^r  Sel+nxt'ruti  at  till).  (r> )  In  Swain- 
it'll  t  aVBU-m.  a  family  inclmllnjriill  the  i»]L'c(.jjnmlli  fl»lt<^L 
(fO  In  <»IU  t>  »>n(i*iii,  a  family  >>f  Bi  U-n^l'-rni  pli  «  t<viiathk 
with  mluccil  r)LuniMfi>mi  or  mnn*  or  lnw  Kptntfurm  r]iT- 
mal  njipriMlmcvt ;  a  cuaiiirvtMrj  Im nly  ;  tft'tii  few  In  numru-r 
aiiiJ  inorv  vr  Ivm  mmprvrnt'tl ;  a  Utnu  tn  \\\»,  vimi\yTv*m**l 
um1  arvuat<\  with  the  tip  Mimi-tlimr*  jirtmilrM-iLt  ainl  fciitw- 
times  ciwicpoit'tl  ;  and  Di>  pnirr*1  tciitral  (Ins  or  spine*. 
The  HHft  i'H  tktv  itniit^n-ua  hi  ln>|4ral  ami  MiMmuicat  m.iu, 
anil  arc  iltvi.l.  d  into  thmt  HuUamllM,  tho  k*ii*Ut\<r, 

ri<^  are  kiu>wn  a*  / rifMrr- n»A,  jt!^-rt*A,  etc. 

Balistina  (bal-is-ti'nil),  «.  pf.   fXL.,  <  Aofisr^ 

+  -i<i4i.]  In  Gunthers  classification  of  fishes, 
the  second  group  of  hi*  family  MmtUrmi,  iden- 
tical with  the  familv  lialMiittTot  recent  authors. 
Balistina  (bal-in-ti'ne).  «.  ;>/.  [>'L.,  <  Hatisti* 
+  -i*(r.]  1.  A  subfamily  of  balistoid  fishes 
having  few  vertebiw  (17),  an  anterior  dorsal  tin 
consisting  of  .T  (rarely  -)  spine*,  of  which  the 
first  is  enlarged  and  the  second  locks  it  in 
erection,  branchial  apertures  behind  the 
a  compressed  ovale  form,  and  rh< 
wales.  Th*  n,.»l  rutniwrn  F.ncli.h  wuu,*  .,( !»„■  ,]»•,■!« 
uc  jiU-HmK  Iri  fPrr  M.  Tl.u  lli  iti  1^  Kvitt  r.il>)  *,nl 
Ultk  esteclDi-ir  u„l  li»»y  <iy.h  U   ;  l.ut  li>  »n.n' 

inJirfM  i>  highly  »l«n.td  .ml  1,,,»1K  mil.. I  r^.r~.r  Tho 
■kin  it  uwl  (or  fllluic  wid  u  a  »nl»til;itc  l„r  jaii.ii«ipcr. 
Se«  cat  uudf-r  ilali<r/#. 

2.  In  early  systems  of  classification,  a  sub- 
family embracing  the  Unlixtula-  and  Triamn- 


(6)  A  room  in  which 
were  kept. 

balize,  balise  (ba-ler')i  »■   [<  ¥■  6«'«c  =  Sp. 

l'g-  wi/i-O.  Hp.  also  6«/iso,  r«/i-/i,  a  beacon, 
buoy,  sea-mark:  origin  unknown.]  A  sea-mark 
or  beacon  at  the  month  of  a  river  or  the  en- 
trance to  a  harbor;  a  barrel-buoy,  a  pole  sur- 
mounted bv  a  peculiar  Hag  or  oilier  object,  etc 
balk1,  baulk  o>»k). «.  [(MK.  i«itk.  halkt,  <  as. 

tut  I  at,  a  ridge.  =  OS.  6«f(-o  =  tlKrie  s.  tmlkn  — 
Ol).  /wttr,  D.  Wt  =  »IUt,  6nMr,  a  bi-nin,  bsl- 
ance,  coni-iofl,  1.0.  6>iMr.  corn-lofr,  =  OHti. 
balrho,  balko  (>  It.  h-tleo,  a  Vs^nm,  >  6m/cokc,  >  E. 
Intimity,  <j.  v.),  MIKt.  6n/lc.  (i.  hiMr,  balkcn.  a 
beam,  bar;  also,  with  did.  formative,  AS.  /«fr 
(once  ),  a  ridge.  =  Icel.  b,,ll.r,  bMr  =  Kw.  balk 
—  Xorw.  in/i,  6<»tt-,  ls-am,  lwr.  part  it  Ion,  divi- 
sion, =  Dan.  fxi/t,  ridge,  partition;  AS.  bolea, 
gangway,  =  Icel.  bjftlki  =  Sw.  bjtilkc,  bjMe  = 
Dan.  Iiftrlkf,  a  beam ;  cf.  AS.  hrlc,  covering;  per- 
haps akin  to  tir.  fri'.a;  a  beam,  pole,  log,  t  runk, 
Mock:  see  phalanx.]  1.  A  ridge ;  especially,  a 
ridge  left  unplowed  in  tho  body  of  a  field,  or 
between  fields;  an  uncultivated  stnp  of  land 
serving  as  a  boumlary,  often  betweeu  pieces  of 
ground  held  by  different  tenants,  n*,  latt'-r  uu 
ucllfUiatcu  la  tbi-„p<u  ni  l.l  «jr.U!iii(»lilrh  sec,  nndrr firU). 
IC^auaun  in  imrlndal  tiwUsli  ood  ».  .,1c1l| 

bikcm  uid  dclucrcs  dtore.1  tj.  the  Aattr*. 

Tier,  y,'«icman  (IS),  rL  100. 
(Srocn  balk*  soil  tttrrow'd  landt. 

Currprr,  Rrtirvmetit. 
The  pmpirrty  cvimUtcd  of  seers,  whli'h  wore  .11- 

vMrd  Int...  "S.i'V  itlili  tit  land  *rt  at  every  pr.HAilil^  anirH'. 
fr.41)  hint*  in  thirty  fect  wUlc  and  sImmi!  lillwuru-n  t-lialna 
lwill,  with  a  grata  JiaUt  called  a  fcrtllr  lM-t»r«-n  ca»  h. 

XiHrtefHtk  Century,  XIX.  904. 

2.  A  piece  missed  in  plowing.  Hence — 3f. 
An  omission;  an  exception. 

The  niiid  kl«s'k,  aU.nl  <Mh  flvrvely  fty, 
N.it  ftjsirlng  v*l^ht,  tie  l.-svlnir  any  6.1^. 

S^nir,  t.  g.,  VI.  il.  1*. 

4.  A  blunder;  a  failure  or  miscarriage:  as,  to 
make  a  balk;  you  have  made  u  bad  b/tUe  of  it. 
[Now  chiefly  ciiUoii.]  Hence  —  S.  In  l«wr  ball, 
a  motion  made  by  the  pitcher  as  if  to  pitch  the 
ball,  but  without  actually  doing  so. — 6t.  A 
barrier  in  one's  way ;  an  obstacle  or  stumbling- 
block. — 7.  A  check  or  defeat  ;  a  disappoint' 
tnent. 

A  t*tti  U>  III*  c.jnfldenrr  of  the  Ntl.l  undertaker.  Snvfk. 
8.  In  coal-mining,  a  more  or  less  sudden  thin- 
ning out,  for  a  certain  distance,  of  a  lied  of 
coal;  a  nip  or  want. — 0.  A  beam  or  piece  of 
timber  of  considerable  length  and  thickness. 
S|>ei:illci&lly  (<i)  A  ima  tauni  in  the  nxitut  ahuuse  whl,  )i 
Ulilt.s  slsl  *tl|>iN.rU  the  rsfU'tit;  a  tiu-K-atn.  In  i,M  fiuh< 
I. Mi,  , I  on* .story  honk's  nf  s.-.,Uand,  Irelaiul.  aiwl  tlw  \,,rtll 
<il  r.liKland  thi'te  tie  K'luiia  were  nf  ten  expnsed,  an,l  lusinb 
or  )N.«  le.l  Mplinvs  ,'iill.**l  calTl  Were  laid  ucruaa  theriL, 
loriniiis  a  kind  of  hdt  often  .  nll.»l  the  lt*Ur_  rnn  thew 
exp.s«sl  tte.ts'nina  or  fr.nn  the  calwr*  artleli^  wen?  <'tutl 
'     ll'ruv.  Eng.  and  ScotclLl 

■  hanging  In  Ui«  balka, 

Chaucer,  Millers  Tale,  1.  410. 
noronrlesa;  all  ].,|»l»  rrrsk. 
Varlple,  IVcDch  Rev.,  II.  L  li 

(S)  Milit.,  on<-  of  Uie  lieams  txinm-rtlng  the  ulceewlve  mip. 
|N,rl*of  a  Irrpllr  l,ri.Ue  or  lml.'ftii-l,riili:e.  <r]  In  e/ir;,.,a 
»,4iur*.|  tlii.Ur,  It^ig  or  short ;  a  large  tmits-r  In  a  Indite, 
lt,M,r,  i  tr.;  n  •*iuare  lis. 

10.  The  beam  of  a  balance.  [Obsolete,  except 
in  dialectal  usage.]  — 11.  In  billiartfo,  tho  space 

ami  '" 


between  the  cushion  of  the  table  ami  tho  balk- 
line.  A  bull  inside  this  spiiro  is  said  to  be  in 
Imll:. — 12.  A  long  wooden  or  iron  table  on 
which  paper  is  laid  in  the  press-room  of  a  print- 
Ing-offiee. — 13.  A  set  of  stout  stakes  sur- 
rounded by  netting  or  wiekerwork  for  catching 
libh.  A.  /;.  1>.  I IVov.  Eng.]  — 14.  The  stout 
rope  at  the  top  of  fishing-nets  by  which  they 
are  fastened  one  to  another  in  a  fleet.  [In 
t'omwall.  hitch.)  .V.  /.'.  /*. 
balk1,  baulk  (bsk),  r.  [<  ME.  6«H.v«,  make  a 
balk  in  laud,  that  is,  leave  a  strip  or  ridge  of 


*kn*..t.  ttftb.lt,  L  I 

By  reason  of  y*  conuurlon  Uim  In  I»ndon.  we  tmuUnf  the 
Inns.  Wary,  Oct.  10,  loll. 

3.  To  place  a  balk  in  the  way  of:  hence,  to 
hinder;  thwart;  frustrate;  disappoint. 

My  sport  la  alwayi  AofAr,  or  eiit  nhort  —  I  stnmldo  o»er 
Uie  game  I  would  Jiunue.    Coii^rvre,  Old  IVatchetor.  Ir.  X 

Alike  to  the  rltlxen  and  to  the  legislator,  n.>me  experi- 
encec  dally  supply  proofs  that  the  conduct  of  human  br- 
ings Mki  enh  illation.    //.  Si-rncrr,  Mn.of  LcgUlalors,  il. 

4t.  To  miss  by  error  or  inadvertence. 

You  r*nnot  kittli  )»,iir  HoaJ  wlltiout  the  haurd  ot  drown- 
ing,      t'rtlham,  Low  Countni»<le7;>.  p.  4'i    (.V.  il.) 

5t.  To  heap  up  so  as  to  form  a  balk  or  ridge. 
[Rare] 

Ten  thousand  Uil.l  s.  ,,|*.  tw,^an<l-lwenty  knights, 

/htU  J  tn  their  own  l,to,«l,  did  sir  Walter 

On  lloltne.l.ji, »  plains.  ."'Ant.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  L  L 

[Some  editors  read  hik'il  in  tliis  passage. ]-8jm. 
3.  /'  if,  r*nrl.  etc  ftev/msfrav. 

IL  intrant.  1.  To  stop  short  in  one's  course, 
as  at  a  balk  or  obstacle:  as,  the  horse  bulked; 
he  balked  in  his  speech.  .V/wnscr.  [Obsolete  in 
England,  but  in  common  use  In  the  United 
States.]— 2f.  To  quibble;  bandy  words. 

Ilul  to  occasion  him  to  further  lalke. 

To  food  her  husiolir  Willi  Ida  Pleasing  style. 

Her  lu«  lu  siofull  tcrroes  with  lilnt  t.,  ft.aIJt». 

.S,*-n«r,  r.  0.,  1IL  U.  It 
They  do  no*  dlvliteuud  twtill:  witlt  Ood. 

.IfsNlos,  ViiTkj(lWJ).  IV.  (.V.  F..  D.) 

balk2  (bak),  f.  i.  [lYob.  <  ME.  *6aHr»  fnot 
found  in  this  sense,  but  cf.  balkcn,  var.  of  brlkrn, 
belckrn,  Iselch,  vociferate),  <  AS.  6o7ci«n,  shout, 
=  Fries,  balckicn  =  Klein,  and  D.  balken,  bawl, 
bray;  cf.  l'*lcm.  and  D.  bulkrn  LO.  biilkcn, 
low,  bellow,  =  G.  6o«cb,  6/otrn,  bleat,  low, 
1m»How.  The  AS.  form,  which  occurs  but  once 
in  this  sense,  is  by  some  identified  with  tho 
closely  related  licalean,  or,  with  an  added  form- 
ative, braletttan,  Mrtttan,  >ME.  bttlkrn,  bclkcn, 
tvlrkeit,  E.  Mk,  belch,  used  also,  in  AS.  chiefly, 
like  L.  tructarr,  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  w  ith- 
out offensive  implication,  belch  out,  vociferate, 
utter  (words,  hymns,  etc./;  so  ME.  Mkcn.  mod. 
dial,  bemk,  bnkr.  Imrk,  etc.:  see  Mck,  btlk,baik. 
All  these  words  are  prob.  based  on  the  samp 
imitative  root;  ct.  baKl,  If  flnir,  bleat.)  To  sig- 
nify to  lishing-tioutK  the  direction  taken  by  tho 
shoals  of  herrings  or  pilchards,  as  seen  frmn 
heights  overlooking  the  sea:  done  at  first  by 
bawling  or  shouting,  subsequently  by  signals. 
.V.  E.  II.    [Local,  Eng.] 

Balkan  (bal-kfiu'  or  bal'kan),  a.  [Formerly 
also  Balcan ;  —  F.  lhtlean  =  G.  Balkan,  etc.,  a 
name  appar.  of  Slavic  origin. 1  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  Italknns,  a  moutitaln-range  crossing 
Ttulgftria  from  west  to  east,  or  to  the  peninsula 
embracing  European  Turkev,  Greece.  Bulgaria. 
Kumania,  Servia,  and  the  regions  westward  to 
the  Adriatic. 

balkerl  (ba'ker),  n.  [<  M/At,  t„  +  -rr».J  One 
who  balks,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

balker*  (ba'ktr),  a.  [<  balk*  +-«•!.]  A  man 
stationed  on  a  dill  or  an  eminence  to  look  out 
for  shoals  of  herrings  or  pilchards,  and  signal 
the  direction  taken  by  them.    [Local,  Eng.] 

The  pil.  lisr.la  arc  pursued  hy  a  hton  r  fl«h.  ealt.nl  a 
plush,  r,  who  leapeth  aljoVv  water  and  hewrayeth  them  tn 
Use  tttHrr.  It,  Ciireic,  hurl  ey  of  Cornwall. 

balkiabt  (ba'kish),  a.     [<  balkl,  ».,  +  -is*.] 
Furrowy;  ridged;  uneven. 
Thnl  craggy  and  t*ilii*S  w*v. 

.<rnsi»ui'j(,  lXiL  ol  H,illnalu-.l  a  rhr.>nlelts.  II. 

balk-lise  (bak'lin),  ».  In  billtardt,  »  diagonal 
lino  cutting  otT  a  corner,  or  a  straight  line  cut- 
ting off  a  uniform  space  on  each  si.le  (generally 
14  inches),  from  the  main  field  of  the  table. 

balk -staff  (biik'sliif  i.  s.    A  quarter-staff. 

balky  (l«t'ki),  <i.  [<  balkl,  r.,  +  -v.]  < iiven  to 
balking;  apt  to  stop  abruptly  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  move:  as,  a  Imlkji  horse.    [V,  S.J 

ball1  (bal),  "-  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ballc,  some- 
times 6<ii(l<',  fntn-1'-.  <  JIE.  f«i/,  6«ff,  6of/c,  either 
from  Icel.  (see  below)  or  <  AS.  'IviiIIh  or 
'Un'.la  (not  found,  but  evidenced  bv  the  dim. 
IkoIIhi;  E.  iMlbn-k,  lit.  a  little  hull :  see  'st//oc*) 
=  D.  bat  =  Flem.  6«/,  MI.G.  t»il,  l.G.  ball,  a 
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ball,  =  OHG.  V«iJ,  m.,  fta/to.  poH«,  ra.,  fci/to, 
palla,  (.,  MHO.  ba(,  6aiie,  m.,  O.  ball,  m.,  a  ball, 
fallen,  ni.,  a  bale,  package,  —  Icol.  b6llr=  Norw. 
6a//,  ball,  =  Sw.  M,  ball,  bale,  =  Dan.  bal, 
billiard-ball,  balde,  ball  liu  anat.),  balk,  bale, 
6«M,  plitying-balt;  not  found  in  Goth.  Ilcnco 
(from  OHO.)  ML.  bulla,  tialla,  bala,  a  ball,  a 
bale,  >  It.  balla, palla,  a  ball  (now  distinguished : 
6«//«,  a  bale,  palla,  a  ball),  Bp.  Pg.  Pr.  iWrt,  a 
ball,  a  bale,  =  F.  ballc,  OF.  6«(/e,  iWr,  a  ball,  a 
bale,  >  1>.  bnal  =  OFlem.  bale,  Flem.  bal,  MLO. 
bait  =  ME.  6«/«,  E.  bale,  prop,  a  round  bundle : 
see  6n/c».  Appar.  a  native  Tout.  word,  akin  to 
bolft,  bote!*,  q.  v.,  and  to  L.  follis,  a  wind-bag, 
an  inflated  ball  for  playing,  >  ult.  F..  fool :  see 
/bo/1  and  follicle,  etc.  The  Or.  t.Il»a.  a  ball,  is 
appar.  a  different  word,  but  it  mar  bo  the  source 
of  ML.  and  It.  palla.  See  balloon,  ballot.]  1. 
A  spherical  or  approximately  spherical  body;  a 
sphere;  a  globe:  as,  a  ball  of  snow,  of  thread, 
of  twine,  etc.  Specifically — 3.  A  round  or 
nearly  round  body,  of  different  materials  and 
sites,  for  use  in  various  games,  as  bane-ball, 
foot-ball,  cricket,  tennis,  billiards,  etc. — 3.  A 
game  played  with  a  ball,  especially  base-ball 
or  any  modification  of  it. — 4.  A  toss  or  throw 
of  a  ball  in  a  game:  as,  a  swift  ball;  a  high  or 
low  ball. —  6.  In  baite-ball,  a  pitch  such  that  the 
ball  fails  to  pass  over  the  home-plate  not  high- 
er than  the  shoulder  nor  lower  than  the  knees 
of  the  striker:  as,  the  pitcher  is  allowed  four 
balls  by  the  rules  of  the  game. — 6.  A  small 
spherical  body  of  wood  or  ivory  used  in  voting 
by  ballot.  See.  ballot*-  and  blackball.— 7.  The 
missile  or  projectile  thrown  from  a  firearm  or 
other  engine  of  war;  a  bullet  or  cannon-ball, 
whether  spherical  (as  originally)  or  conical  or 
cylindrical  (as  now  commonly);  in  artillery,  a 
•olid  projectile,  as  distinguished  from  a  hollow 
one  called  a  shell  (which  see). —  8.  Projectiles, 
and  more  particularly  bullets,  collectively:  as, 
to  supply  a  regiment  with  jKjwder  and  ball;  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  load  with  6a//. — 9.  In 
printing,  a  rounded  mass  or  cushion  of  hair  or 
wool,  covered  with  soft  leather  or  akin,  and  fas- 
tened to  a  stock  called  a  ball-stock,  uaed  (gen- 
erally in  pairs,  one  for  each  hand)  before  the 
invention  of  the  roller  to  ink  type  on  the  press: 
still  in  nse  by  wood-engravers,  but  made  of 
smaller  size,  and  with  a  silk  instead  of  a  lea- 
ther face.  A  similar  1*11  la  unci  In  Inking  th*.  Mocks  In 
callcoprtntlng.  That  used  l,y  engravers  In 
clehliii  ground  is  railed  a  dabber. 
10.  A  clew  or  cop  of  thread,  twine, 
lit.  A  spherical  piece  of  soap 
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V.  gods,  whit  Justice  rules  tl»  toil  t 

/•ujlr,  Choree  to  Brutus,  I.  SS. 

|  A  glolie  representing  th*  earth  la  •  miumi  symbol  of 
sovereignty  ;  hence  llaeon  has  th*  phrase  to  bold  the  Ml 
of  a  kingdom.  In  the  sense  of  lo  bear  sovereignty  over  it.) 

A  ball  fired,  in  W,.  a  slut*  nith  lire  laming  from  tbo 
top.  When  it  u  Intended  to  represent  the  lire  issuing  in 
more  places  than  one.  it  is  so  expressed  in  tin1  blaxuu :  as, 
a  MI  firrd  in  four  places.  -  Ball  and  socket,  an  in- 
strument made  >if  l*a*s,  w  ith  a  universal  screw,  to  move 
horlxontally,  onlirjuely,  or  vertically,  oscd  in  managing 
surveying  and  astronomical  iuatrumenta  — Ball-and- 
socket  coupling,  a  UiU-and-socket  Joint  used  fur  a  re- 
volving rod  or  abaft,  principally  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  tranamuajon  of  motion,  but  aomelUttc*  to  allow 
tor  any  yielding  of  tin'  eopiiuru  which  would  bring  tho 
shafting  out  of  line. — Ball-and-socket  hanger,  a  hanger 
in  which  the  hot  or  bearing  ia  attached  totEc  bracket  or 
|*iidaul  by  a  npherical  segment-Joint,  to  allow  for  a  tprlng 
of  the  shaft  or  rod.  or  othtr  eainw  which  may  bring  the. 
shaft  out  of  lino  ami  thus  occasion  excessive  friction  and 
wear.  —  Ball-and-socket  joint,  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
joint  funned  by  a  ball  or  knob  working  In 
a  socket.  In  nift'.  It  fi  a  kind  of  articu- 
lation technically  called  ciusrfAron*.  ex- 
emplified in  tile  hip-Joint  and  ahou]. 
dcr-joiiil.    Also  called  evp-and l/atl  joint. 

pillow-block,  in 

wlileh,  within  cer- 


i- Itself  loth* 


r  malda.  bring  mc  oil  and  washing 
i  doors,  that  1  may  wash  me. 
Stuanma  (Apocryplia),  L  17. 
for  bit  part,  I'll  go  and  get  a  aweet  ball,  and  waah  my 
hands  of  it.       Middlrton,  lllurt,  MastcrCoiwlalde,  tL  L 

13.  A  rounded  package;  a  bale. — 13.  In 
metal.,  one  of  the  masses  of  iron,  weighing 
about  SO  pounds,  into  which,  in  the  process 
of  converting  pig-iron  into  wrought-iron  by 
puddling,  the  iron  in  tho  rcvorlwintory  fur- 
nace is  made  up  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  as- 
sume a  pastv  condition.  As  fast  aa  the  Iron  la 
ladled  It  t»  taken  ,,ut  <i(  the  furnace,  an<l  la  first  ham- 
meretl  or  squeezed,  and  then  rolled  into  ban  of  any 
desired  form. 

14.  In  Med*.,  a  bolus ;  a  large  pill :  now  only  in 
veterinary  medicine. — 18.  In  pyroteehmlr*,  a 
globular  mass  of  combustible  ingredients,  or  a 
case  filled  with  them,  designed  to  set  lire  to 
something  or  to  give  forth  light,  etc. ;  a  fire- 
ball.— 18.  In  fntonrf-arorfc,  the  composition  of 

—  17.  Any  part  of  a  thing,  especially  of  tho 
human  body,  that  is  rounded  or  protuberant : 
as,  tho  baU  of  the  eye;  tho  6<j//  of  the  thumb; 
tho  fftll  of  a  dumb-bell ;  the  ball  of  a  pendulum, 
that  ia,  the  bob  or  weight  at  the  bottom. 

Is  the  fca/1  of  his  abcht  much  more  <lt*r  t<  •  him  T 

Lamb,  VI  y  Relations. 

18t.  The  central  hollow  of  the  palm  of  tho 
hand. —  IB.  The  central  part  of  un  animal's 
foot. — 20.  A  testicle:  generally  in  the  plural. 
[Vulgar.]  —  21.  A  hand-tool  with  a  rounded  end 
arranged  for  cutting  hollow  forms. —  22.  A 
round  valve  in  an  inclosed  chamber,  operated 
by  the  flow  of  tho  liquid  through  the  chamber ; 
a  ball-valve. —  23.  In  lajtittar^-Kork,  a  small 
spherical  grinder  of  lead  used  in  hollowing  out 
the  under  side  of  certain  stones,  as  carbuncle*, 
to  make  fhein  thinner  and  thus  more  transpar- 
ent.—  24.  The  globe;  the  earth.  [Now  rare.] 
Julius  and  Antbi'tiy,  th".-  Uir-1.  ->f  Mil 
I»w  at  bet  feel  pro-  nt  tin;  i..ni|U<  rvtl  ball 


llimof  the  aliafllmi  -Ball  of  a  pendu- 
lum, a  bob.  see  6uM.- Ball  of  the  eys.  «co  ^balL- 
Ball  of  the  foot,  the  protuVrant  part  of  the  sole  at 
the  haaa  of  the  great  b,e.  with  the  anuiller  cmlmTnc«a  at 
the  bases  of  the  other  toes,  upon  which  the  body  rests 
when  the  heel  la  rlevaUtL—  Bail  Of  the  thumb,  the 
tli^shy  mass  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  on  the  aide  of  the 
I  ml  to  ;  the  volar  or  thenar  eminence.  —  Ball  soda,  crude 
aoda.— Ooldan  balla  sec  Venetian  ball,  hi 

irtosv-maitn/..  a  flllirree  sort  Ineloard  In  a  tranaparvnt 

ball.  -  BVn.  SylUr.,  etc     See  aUh, 

bftlli(bAI).r.  [</«//!,«.]  I.  trans.  1,  To  make 

Into  a  ball,   .ipectiknlly-fu)  In  llw  manufacture  of 
cotton,  bi  alnd  Into  balla.  (Win  mrlal,.  to  boat  In  a  fur- 
nace and  then  form  Into  balla  for  rolling. 
2.  To  surround  in  a  compact  cluster,  as  bees 
when  they  surround  the  queen  bee. 

This  ia  more  apt  to  hap|icn  when  a  strange  qoevli  ll 
introduced  to  a  colony,  but  aometlutet  a  colony  will  ball 
their  own  «|iiccn  if  unusually  exejted  or  disturbed.  .  .  .  If 
not  aoon  relcaaed,  the  oueen  dies  and  is  thrown  out  of 
the  hive.  Pderon  tells  us  that  lieea  aonirtliuni  fntU  thctr 
(|iic«n  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her  from  the  attacks 
of  strange  bees.  /'sin.  UtcC  Aplcnlturr,  p.  10. 

IX  tnfraa*.  1.  To  form  or  gather  into  a  ball, 
as  snow  on  horses'  hoofs,  or  mud  on  the  feet. — 
2.  To  remain  in  a  solid  mass  instead  of  scat- 
tering: said  of  shot  discharged  from  a  gun. — 
To  ball  up.  (a)  In  a  puddling-  or  balling-furnace,  to 
form  the  ball  preparatory  to  rolling.  (6)  To  fall :  mis- 
carry. |Hlang. ) 
ball-  (bal),  it.  [First  in  tho  17th  century,  = 
I).  Sw.  Dan.  W  =  G.  Ml.  <  F.  bol  =  Pr.  bal  = 
8p.  Pg.  balle  =  It.  ballo  (ML.  ball**)  dancing, 
a  dance ;  from  the  verb,  F.  bailer,  OF.  6n/er  ( > 
ME.  balen,  rare)  —  Pr.  bailor  —  lip.  Pg.  bailor 
=  It.  ttaltarr,  <  LL.  bollarr,  dance,<  Or.  (in  Sicily 
and  Italy)  ,ia».i(tn;  dance,  jump  about,  appar. 
<  ,bi»xiv,  throw.  Henco  ballad,  ballet-.]  If.  A 
danco;  dancing. 

They  ha<l  got  a  Calf  of  (lold  awl  were  Issnclng  about  It 
Rue  It  a  as  a  PtsmiU  hall,  and  they  paid  dear  for  their 
Junket.  /Van,  Add.  lo  1'roL,  p.  IV.    (.V.  £.  II.) 

2.  A  social  assembly  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

In  varloua  talk  th'  instructive  hour*  lin  y  pass  d. 
Wbo  gsi«  tlo-  t~.U,  „r  paid  Hie  visit  Isst. 

/•os*.  It.  of  the       ill.  11 


balladry 

ballot,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  bal. 
balla  (bal'U),  n.  [It.,  a  bundle,  package,  bale : 
see  bale3.  ]  '  In  /oee-mairtajf,  a  sort  of  cushion 
used  by  the  MalUuo  laee-miikers. 
ballacet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ballast. 
ballad  i  nal'ad),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ballade, 
also  (after  It.)  ballot,  Ixtllatt,  ballet,  ballette, 
balctte  (with  term,  conformed  to  -et ;  cf.  salad, 
formerly  sallet).  Sc.  corruptly  ballant ;  <  ME. 
balade,  <  OF.  baUtde,  mod.  ballade,  a  dancing- 
song,  <  Pr.  Pg.  baltada  —  08p.  balatta  =  It.  bat- 
lata,  a  dance,  a  dancing-eong,  <  ballare,  dance: 
see  6o/P.]  It.  A  song  intended  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  dance.— 2f.  The  tune  to  which 
such  a  song  is  sung. — 3.  A  short  narrative 
poem,  especially  ouo  adapted  for  singing;  a 
poem  partly  epic  and  partly  lyric,  a*  applied  to 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  anil 
of  Scandinavia  aitd  Spain,  the.  ballad  Is  a  sort  of  minor 
epic,  reciting  In  verse  more  or  less  rude  the  exploits  of 
warrlora,  the  adventures  of  lovers,  and  the  inyatorlos  of 
fairyland,  deasgnetl  to  lie  rcboarsad  In  musical  recitative 
accompanied  by  tlni  harp. 
Konndrl,  batadti,  and  virelay.  Ccvcer,  Conf.  AmanL 
la  the  lyrically  dramatic  expression  of 
a  ill  the  lives  nf  othera 

r.  Sharp,  D.  O.  Koaaettl,  p.  1M. 

4.  In  marie,  originally,  a  sliort  and  simple 
vocal  melody,  often  adapted  to  more  than  one 
Rtanza  of  poetry  and  having  a  simple  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Th«  term  is  sometimes 
apidlrd  to  lastrumenul  meledlcs  of  a  ■imllsr  character, 
and  more  loosely  to  more  elaborate rampcaltlona  In  which 
a  narrative  tdea  It  inleiidcl  to  Iwexpretaed. 
balladt  (bal'ad),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  6a//«t, 
6a//*f;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  make 
or  sing  lxallada. 


IL  trans.  To  celebrato  in  a  ballad. 

lthymers  ballad  us  out  o'  tane. 

Shsk..  A.  amlC,  v.  t 

She  has  told  all :  I  shall  lie  boJfa/«f, 
ftung  up  and  downe  ley  Minstretla 

Urymad,  A  Challenge.  UL  1. 

I  make  but  repetition 
Of  what  la  ordinary  and  kyalto  talk. 
And  WfafeeJ,  and  would  be  play'd  o'  tlie  stage. 

H'rlxter,  White  IlcvtL 

ballade  (ba-lad'),  n.  [F. :  see  ballad,  «.)  1.  A 
poem  consisting  of  ono  or  inure  triplets  each 
formed  of  stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  lines,  the 
last  lin 
stanzas 

ing  the  same  nutnlicr  of  lines,  commonly  c 
or  eight -Ballade  royal,  a  Uliade  in  which  each  Him 
<T<tMbta  of  t>u  svl  tallies, 
balladar  (bal'ad-*r\  ti.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
balla ter,  balletter ;  <  Imllad,  r.,  +  -«rl.]  A  writer 
or  ginger  of  ballads ;  a  balladist. 
balladlc  (ba-lad'ik),  a.    [<  6a//<t</  +  -ic]  Of. 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  ballads, 
balladlcal  (lw-lad'i-kal),  a.   Same  as  balladie. 
balladiert.  «.    [<  baltad  +  -ier :  see  -err.]  A 

public  ballad-singer, 
balladlne  (bal'R-den),  it.    (Formerly  also  f«/- 
ladin.  recently  also  luiladine;  <  F.  balladin.  now 
6o/<i.f.Nf,  f.,  <  ballade,  a  ballad:  see 
A  theatrical  dauccr.— 2.  A  fe- 


line being  a  refrain  common  to  all  the 
as.— 2.  A  poem  divided  into  stanzas  hav- 


batattin,  m.,  I 
ballad.]  It. 
male  public  < 


for  the  I 


time  thai  evening,  to  feel  h. 
to  dance,  Inu  she  liad  n.*  an  i 


To  open  the  ball,  to 

lively,  to  begin  - 
a  battle. 


,  l-ad  off. 


p.  a 

dancing ;  hence,  nguri 
iff,  ulna 


ball2  (b*l),  r.  *.  [<  halP,  «.]  To  take  part  iu 
a  ball;  dance.  [Kare.] 

It  Is  Uie  temperature  that  acta  people  dancing  and  butt- 
Uarper  t  Man. ,  X.  !ril. 

ballst  (bftl),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but  per- 
hutis  existent,  as  tho  possible  source  of  the 
adj.  balletic,  balled,  battle,  E.  (•«/</!,  q.  v.,  and  of 
bollard*,  q.  v. ;  <  W.  Z*u/,  having  a  white  streak 
on  the  forehead,  ns  a  horse,  fco/i,  n  white  streak, 
=  Bret,  bal,  a  white  mark  on  an  animal's  face, 
=  Ir.  tiael.  bal,  a  spot,  mark,  freckle.  Cf.  Or. 
y>c/.<>c,  shining,  white,  cXiXnv-,  white,  ea)jif*ir,  pa- 
/.apoe.  having  a  spot  of  while,  as  »  dog,  Qa}*mp6e, 
bald-hetidiHl,  perhaps  ult.  eonuected  with  E. 
Me-,  a  lire.  Hciioe  prob.  bald1  and  bollard*.] 
1.  A  white  streak  or  spot. 
Tlie  iL  prote  rtyei  of  n  lran«n>  [lonlgi  rl.   Tlie  fjrste 

is  to  hicflc  it  whtle  fa>^  or  a  l^il  10  tl'.e  forelleed;  tile 
to  haue  n  whrtc  tote. 

Hll.-hrrWrt,  Hu.babilr}.  )  T3,    (.V.  K.  II  ) 


public  dancer.  [Hare.] 

The  first  breathing  woraan'a  cheek, 
First  dancer  a,  gip»y  h,  or  atrT«t  lnta4in*'$. 

strnirnini;,  In  a  Ualcony. 

3f.  A  ballad-maker. 

baUadlsm  (bal'ad-izm),  ».    K  ballad  +  -4*m.] 
The  characterisiic  quality  of  ballads.  X.  £.  1>. 
balladist  (bal'ad-isl),  ».    [<  ballad  +  -t>t] 
A  writer  or  singer  of  ballads, 
balladize  (bal'ad-iz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ballad- 
ized,  ppr.  balladizing.    [<  ballad  +  -ire]  I. 
frons.  To  convert  into  the  form  of  a  ballad; 
make  a  ballad  of  or  about. 
II.  i>ifr<in«.  To  make  ballads, 
balladling  ibal'ad-ling),  n.    [<  ballad  +  -Una.] 
A  little  ballad.  .Soufiey. 
ballad-maker  (bal'ad-ma'ker),  «.  Awriterof 
ballads.  .SAn*. 

a.   A  dealer 


balladmonger  ( nal'ad-mung'ger), 
in  ballads;  an  inferior  poet;  a  po 


cry  mew, 
re  kilo 


.  Mad  Oion  Ted. 
.s*a*.,  1  Hem.  IV..  lit  I. 


To  make  herself  the  pi]*  SI 
to  eoi.dlva  her  lljjht  h^art  with 


A  bol 

eaUh 
Sher 


odittoafvr  of  a  circle] 
ea  and  gleea 
dan.  The  hi 


ballad-opera  (bal'ad.op'e-rjt). 


An  opera 


ii  i, 
in 


2.  A  horse  or  nag  (originally,  whi 

UBCil  nppellativelv,  liko  dmi,  hOHOld. 
ball't,  f.    An  obsolete  form  of  6a.rll 


which  ballads  or  popular  songs  are  sung, 
white-faced):  balladry  (bal'ad-ri),  «.    (Early  mod.  E.  also 
ballctrn.  Ixtlhtrv;  <  ballad  +  -ry.]    Poetry  of 
the  ballad  kind;  the  style  of  ballads. 


balladry 

What  though  the  greedy  fry 
Be  uk«n  with  taltc  k»iu 

A.  Jontmt,  Underwoods,  uL 
Ths  villages  alia  must  have  their  vsritors  to  inquire 
what  lactam*  the  bagpipe  mid  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the 
kLf.'aJr./  an  1  the  ipunul  of  evary  municipal  UiUiler. 

Miltin,  AKopagitica, 

ballad-sinner  (bal'ad-aing'er),  A  person 
whose  employment  consists  in  sieging  ball»>i» 
in  public. 

ballahon(bal'ja-h8), a.  f^Prob.  of  native  origin.] 

1.  A  fast-salting  two-masted  vessel,  rigged 
with  high  fore-and-aft  sails,  much  used  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  foremast  rakes  forward,  the 
mainmast  aft. — S.  A  term  of  derision  applied 
to  an  ill-conditioned,  slovenly  ship. 

ballam  (bal  'am),  «.  [Native  name,  prob.  same 
as  Malavalarn  vallam.  a.  large  basket  for  storing 
grain,  a  dam.]  A  sort  of  canoe  hollowed  out 
of  timber,  in  which  Singhalese  pearl-fishers 
wash  ont  the  pearls  from  pearl-oysters. 

ballan  :  bal'an),  a.  [Appar.  <  Gael,  and  Ir.  bat- 
lack,  spotted,  speckled/  Gael,  and  Ir.  bal,  a  spot, 
speck:  see  kafl*.]  A  Ash,  the  ballan-wrnMe. 

ballaad  (bai'and),  it.  [Origin  unknown.]  In 
mining,  pulverised  lead  ore,  after  separation 
from  its  gnugiio.    [North.  En*.) 

t»allant  ( hnl'qjat), ».   [So.,  a  corruption  of  baU 

ohanus.  prayers,  4eott 

ballan-wrasse  (bal'an-raa),  n.   The  most  gen- 
eral English  name  of  the  Labrut  macula  tut,  a 
fi»h  of  the  family  Labridat. 
ballaragt,  r.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  buOyrag. 

Yoo  vainly  thouglU  to  baUanay  ua, 

T.  Wartun,  Newsman  i  Vtna 

ballard't,  n.  [ME.,  also  balard;  prob.  <  ball* 
+  -ard.]  A  bald-headed  person ;  a  beldhead. 

And  acornede  to  hym  earing,  stye  up.  ballant!  ("Oo 
up,  Uiou  baldhead,"  In  authorised  verebjttd^  t  kl  It  «S. 

ballard^t,  a.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
musical  instrument.  i'uroA(i.«,  i'ilgrims.  (.V. 
E.V.) 

ballast,  ballaset,  n.  and  r.  See  bailout. 
ballast  I bal'ast),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  balasl, 
balent,  6a{»t,~  and,  with  loss  of  f,  ballot,  ballast, 
ballnsM.  ballace,  balletse,  balase,  etc.  (not  in 
ME.),  =  P.  balatt  =  Q.  ballast  (>  Pol.  balatt u> 
Buss,  balasti,  baltasti),(OUi.  LQ.  Fries. D. bal- 
latt, Flem.  ballot,  Dan.  ballast,  8w.  ballatt,  bar- 
latt,  OSw.  ODan.  barlatt,  the  last  being  appar. 
the  orig.  form,  <  bar  =  E.  bare,  mere,  +  Torts  E. 
last,  load  or  weight:  but  the  first  element  is  un- 
certain. The  Dan.  baglast,  'back-load,'  D.  obs. 
balgtast,  *  belly-load,'  appear  to  be  due  to  popu- 
lar etymology.  The  explanation  of  ballatt  as  < 
MLG.  bal-,  —  AS.  balu,  bad,  evil  (see  bale*),  + 
latt,  load,  that  is,  unprofitable  cargo,  is  not 
satisfactory.)  1.  Weight  carried  by  a  ship  or 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  proper  sta- 
bility, both  to  avoid  risk  of  capsizing  and  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  effectiveness  of  tho  propel- 
ling power.  A  Mind  modem  lora  of  ballast  in  water, 
which  U  pumped  Is  of  out  ot  cooipsrtuieiiU  arranged  to 
receive  it ;  lead  la  alao  much  need,  especially  for  craft  ot 
moderate  alae,  and  ia  alien  ran  into  a  apace  left  for  It  be- 
tween III*  plates  of  the  keel,  or  cast  into  ulatet  of  appro- 
priate lorra  and  bolted  to  tho  exterior  of  the  kooL  (iravel, 
stones,  pis- Iron,  and  other  weighty  materials  are  In  com- 
■ion  u«e  aa  ballast,  in  caaea  where  the  requisite  weight 
cannot  bo  found  In  tho  regular  cargo  Itself. 

So  rich  ahall  be  tbo  rnbhlah  of  our  hart*. 
Ta'm  here  for  aofhw*  to  the  porta  of  France, 
That  Cluuiaa  himself  ahall  "under  at  the  tight 

Ontnt,  Ortattllu  1  url'.ao. 

2.  Bags  of  sand  placed  in  the  car  of  a  balloon 
to  steady  it  and  to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  light- 
en the  balloon,  when  necessary  to  effect  a  rise, 
by  throwing  part  of  tho  sand  out. —  3.  Gravel, 
broken  stones,  slag,  or  similar  material  (usually 
called  road-metal),  placed  between  the  sleep- 
ers or  ties  of  a  sailroad,  to  prevent  them  from 
shifting,  and  generally  to  give  solidity  to  the 
road.    The  name  to  aUo  gin 
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(bal'aat),  v.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao 
baUut,  and,  with  loss  ot  t,  ballot  (pret.  and 
pp.  balloted,  sometimes  ballot  U,  pvt.  oallaMng), 
ballatte,  ballae*,  balate,  etc.,  w*ij.1).  Flem.  Or. 
ballatten  x=  Dan.  baUaete,  baglatte  =  Sw.  bar- 
lotto:  from  tbo  noun.]  1.  To  place,  ballast 
in  or  on;  furnish  with  ballast:  aa,  to  ballatt  a 
ship;  to  ballatt  a  balloon;  to  ballast  the  bed  of 
a  railroad.    See  the  noun. 

The  road  was  to  perfectly  InlUuted  with  l tone  that  w» 
had  no  dual     C.  D.  Warwr,  Kt'inndabout  Jnomey,  p.  X 
2.  Figuratively:  (a)  To  give  steadlnesa  to; 
keep  steady. 
Tit  charity  mast  eoUorl  the  heart 


(6)  To  serve  as  a 
by  counteraction 
Now  you  have  gtvei 


tinllimonir 


lin 
pla. 

ball-block 


r.toaaMrfnga 

(b&l'blok),  n 


m\n  bo  filikoofl  upon  thr  crmnk 
Sd,  Anur,  {N.  S,\  LIV.  106. 


to; 


,in«;; 


r  occur  In  concrete  doorlng  when 
i  badly  atamped  down. 

Tbaurinn.  Beer  (brans.),  p.  tWL 
<L  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  stability  or 
steadiness,  mental,  moral,  or  political. 

Tlkoae  that  are  of  aoliil  and  toiler  natnrca  have  more  of 
the  ballon  than  of  the  aaiL  Boom,  Vain  Glory. 

Thcee  men  have  not  ballatt  eDoagh  of  humility  and  fear. 

Ilammand,  Sermoiia,  p.  Cli. 
plants  that  grow  upon  the  haliort  of  a 


ballast. 


fitven  mo  virtue  for  my  gnlde. 
And  wtth  trne  honour  osftsatad  my  pride.  DryJtn. 

8t.  To  load;  freight. — 4.  To  load  or  weigh 
down. 

Wh«,  WateUy  i.  wet!  t.allacrd,  and  hla  brain 
Uttla,  be  aafb.  awa^lthaL  ^         M„  m  hte 

Tfaeae  yellow  rascals  Icofoa]  moat  aer\*e  to 
paras  a  little  longer.  Seott,  Old  " 

ballastt  (bal'aat),  pp.  BaUasted. 

armadas  "f  ..-arrai-ltt  t.>  be  batUut. 

SkaJt.,  O.  of  K.,  ilL  t 
of  burden  great, 
from  hla  coast, 
!  with  little  wealth. 
On***,  Orlando  Iturtoao, 
ballastage  (bal'as-MJ),  ».   [<  ballatt  +  -oje.] 

1.  An  old  right  of  the  admiralty  in  all  the 
royal  rivers  of  Great  Britain  to  levy  a  rate 
for  supplying  ships  with  ballast.— S.  The  toll 
paid  for  t.V  privilege  of  taking Imilast,  a.*i  from 
a  gravel-bed,  etc. 

ballast-engine  (bal'itst-en'jin),  n.  A  steam- 
engine  used  for  dredging  a  river  or  drawing 
earth  and  ballast  on  a  railroad. 

ballast-getter  (bal'aat-get'er),  n.  One  who  ia 
employed  in  procuring  ballast  for  ships. 

I  now  come  to  the  nature  ot  the  ballast  laboar  Itself. 
TbU  la  dlvliible  !««••  tht»H  clw«. :  that  p.Tfi.mw-,1  by  ti..: 
batta*t-a*ttmt  or  thoao  who  are  ausaged  In  mlt.htg  rt  from 
the  bed  of  the  Thames:  by  the  ballait-UaMm.  or  those 
who  are  euiritged  In  carrying  it  from  the  getters  to  the 
•hips  Tequlrtns;  It ;  and  by  the  l*i'.ia*t.tuciwen,  or  those 
who  are  engaged  In  putting  It  on  board  of  each  thine. 

Jfaysew,  London  Laboar,  111.  STB. 

ballast-hammer  (bal'ast-ham'Ar),  a.  A  double- 
faced,  long-handled  hammer  used  in  laying 
railroad-trucks, 

ballaBt-heaTeT  (bal'aat-he'ver),  n.  1.  One 
who  is  employed  in  putting  ballast  on  board 
shins.  See  extract  under  ballast-getter. — 2. 
A  oredging-niaehine  for  raising  ballabt  from  a 
river-bed;  a  ballast-lighter. 

ballast-bole  (bal'ast-h61),  a.  Same  as  ballatt- 
porL 

ballasting  fbsras-ting),  n,  1.  The  act  of  fnr- 
nishing  with  ballast,  as  a  ship  or  railroad.— 

2.  Ballast ;  that  which  is  used  for  ballast,  as 
gravel  or  broken  stones,  cinders,  or  other  ma- 
terial used  for  tho  covering  of  roads  or  to  form 
the  upper  works  or  permanent  way  of  a  rail- 
road. 

ballast- lighter  ( baTaat-li'ter ),  n.  f<  ballast  + 
lighter?.)  1.  A  person  employed  in  convoy- 
ing ballast  for  ships.  See  extract  under  bal- 
UiKt-getter. — 3.  A  large  flat-bottomed  barge 
for  receiving  and  transporting  ballast,  or  for 
removing  sand,  silt,  ashes,  or  other  deposits 
dredged  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the  bot- 
toms of  harbors,  docks,  etc. 

ballast-port  (bal'ast-port),  n.  A  large  square 
port  in  the  aide  of  a  merchant-ship  serving  for 
the  reception  anddischargo  of  ballast.  Also 
called  ballatt-hol*. 

ballast-trim  (bal'aat-trim),  a.   The  state  of  a 
ship  when  she  is  merely  in  ballast  or  has  no 
cargo  on  board :  as,  she  is  in  ballatt-trim. 
ballatt,  n.  and  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  ballad. 
ballatoon  (bal-a-ton'),  a.   A  heavy  boat  em- 
ployed in  Russia  in  the  transportation  of  tim- 
ber, especially  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscow, 
ballatorium  (bal-a-td'ri-um),  ».:  pi.  ballaloria 
(•»).    fMli.,  <  •ballare,  <  Gr.  patfjiv,  throw. 
Cf.  bajista,  ballitta,  etc.]    The  forecastle  or 
the  stern-castle  of  a  medieval  ship  of  war: 
so  called  because  it  was  a  position  of  vantage 
from  which  missiles  were  discharged, 
ballatryt.  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  balladry. 
ball-bearing  (b&Tb&r'ing),  n.    In  mecL,  a 
nietbod  of  lessening  friction  by  causing  a  shaft 
to  rest  upon  or  to  be  surrounded  by  balls  partly 
contained  in  sockets,  each  ball  beintr  loose, 
with  the  ' 


In  printing 
balls,  the  slab  or  plate  which  holds  the  ink. 
ball-blue  (bal 'bio),  ».  Same  as  toluble  blue 
(which  see,  under  blue). 
ball-caliber  (bdl'kal'i-ber),  a.  A  rinfi-gage  for 
determining  the  diameter  of  gun-shot, 
ball-cartridge  (bal'kar'trij),  a.    A  cartridge 
containing  a  ball,  in  contradistinction  to  a  tkot- 
eartridge  or  a  blank  cartridge, 
ball-caster  (bal'kaa'ter),  n.  A  caster  for  the 
legs  of  furniture,  etc.,  having  a  ball  Instead  of 
an  ordinary  roller. 

bftll-COck  (Ul'kok),  it.  A  hollow  sphere  or  ball 
of  metal  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  which 
turns  the  stop-cock 

of  a  water-pipe  and  ^Tp3|3!  fit.  2. 
regulates  the  supply  •  r 

of  water.  Th»  hall, 
floating  In  tho  water  of  a 
tank  or  cfatern,  rlaea  tunl 
falls  with  it,  aliotthig  off 
the  Bow  when  tbo  water 
ho,  reached  a  certain 

]:;:\;  rJ*W& 

level. 

balledf ,  a.  An  obso- 
lete form  of  bald1. 

bailer1  (ba'ler),  a. 
r<  boMi  r-|  +  ^ri.] 
One  who  or  that 
which  forms  any- 
thing into  balls. 

baller^t  (ba'ler),  ». 


One 


[<  ftdffl,  v.,  +  -art.] 
who  takes  part  in  a  ball  for  dancing, 
ballerina  I  !ia.l-La-re'n&),  a.;  pi.  ballerinat,  bat- 
Urine  (-nUz,  -na)'.  Tit.." fern,  of  oaUerwo  (pi.  bal- 
ierinr),  a  dancer,  ilallare,  dance:  aeeooZ/*.]  A 
female  bullet-dancer. 

ballet1  (bal'et),  a.  [<  OF.  balelte,  a  little  ball, 
dim.  of  bate,  ball*,  a  ball:  see  balfl  and  -el.] 
A  little  ball :  in  her.,  a  bearing  in  ooata  of  aruis, 
denominated,  according  to  the  oolor,  bezants, 
plates,  hurts,  etc. 

ballet'3  (bal'i,  formerly  and  still  sometimes 
bal'et),  n.  [First  In  the  17th  century,  also 
ballot,  ballttte,  balette,  balet,  <  F.  ballet  (=  It. 
batlctto),  dim.  ot  bal  =  It.  ballet,  a  dance :  see 
balP  ana  -cf.]  1.  A  spectacular  dance,  more 
or  leas  elaborate  in  st+ps,  poses,  and  costumea, 
in  which  a  number  of  performers,  chiefly  fe- 
males, take  part.  It  b  led  or  conducted  by  one  or 
more  chief  dancers  or  coryphees,  and  !■  usually  incidental 
to  an  operatic  ur  other  dramatic  representation. 
3.  A  oomplete  pantomime  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, in  which  a  story  Is  told,  and  actions, 
characters,  and  passions  are  represented,  by 
gestures  and  grouping,  accompanied  by  char- 
acteristic or  illustrative  music,  dancing,  and 
often  rich  scenery  and  decorations.— 3.  The 
corps  of  dancers  who  perform  ballets. 

ballet*  (bei'a),  v.  i.  (i  balled,  ».]  To  express 
by  dancing  or  in  a  ballet.  [Rare.] 

He  battel*  to  her:  *'  Will  you  come  down  here  sad  dance  t" 
Jf«yA«w,  London  Laboar,  III.  166. 

ballet  'f,  n.  and  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  ballad. 
balletrjrt,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  balladry. 
ball-flower  ( bsl'flou'er),  a.   In  ore*.,  an  orna- 
reaembling  a  ball  placed  in  a  circular 


flower,  the  three  petaU  of  which  form  a  cup 
round  it.  This  umarueut  it  usually  bland  Inserted  In  a 
hollow  molding,  and  la  gem  rally  ehira-:  tcriatle  in  Eng- 
land of  the  decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Home  variations  of  form  occar,  aa  four  petals  Instead  of 
three  (York  oathedralX  and  bsllt  of  dliTcrrnt  aius  and 
abaues. 

ball-grinder  (bftl'grin'der),  n.  A  pulverizer 
or  disintegrator  formed  by  balls  of  metal  in- 
closed in  a  rotating  cylinder.  The  material  to 
be  crushed  is  broken  by  the  attrition  of  the 
rolling  balls. 

ball-gudgoon  (bal'guj'on),  a.  A  spherical 
gudgeon,  permitting  a  lateral  deflection  of  the 
arbor  or  shaft,  while  still  remaining  itself  in 
the  socket.   E.  It.  Knight. 

balliage,  x.   See  bailaae, 

balliaidgf,  a.  nJ.   Billiards.  Spenser. 

ballimongtibft!'!-! 
A  drudge. 
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balling 

balling1  (hA'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fatt*,  r.] 
Tbc  act  or  process  of  making  into  ball* ;  the 
act  uf  assuming  the  fonu  of  a  nail ;  K{M'<-irl<'Hlly , 
in  the  process  of  paddling,  the  forming  of  the 
iron  into  balls  or  rounded  masses  of  a  size  con- 
venient for  handling. 

balling3  (ba'ling),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  balP.  r.] 
The  Imiuontlng  of  balls;  dancing.  [Hare.] 

balling-furnace  (bii'ling-fcr'nes),  a.  [<  ball- 
ing, verbal  n.  of  balfl,  r.,  +  /irr»«cr.]  1.  A 
furnace  in  which  piles  or  fagot*  of  metal  are 
placed  to  bo  heated  preparatory  to  rolling.  It 
resHinbles  a  puddling-funiaee. —  2.  A  reverbe- 
rator? furnace  used  in  alkali-works. 

balling-gun  (ba'ling-gnn),  a.  An  instrument 
for  administering  to  horse*  medicine  rolled 
into  bulls,   n  consists  uf  a  lul*  frum  which  the  nlr  Is 

l«muil>  •  vhaiuled:  the  tall  )•  lieM  «■  II  mt  of  the 

tiilte  t.v  atmoaplicric  prcssuir,  and  In  released  hy  a  piston 
when  fairly  within  the  esophagus.    E.  II.  Kni^hl. 

balling-iron  (b&'ling-i'ern),  n.  A  hook-shaped 
toil  for  removing  snow  from  the  ft-t-t  of  a  horse. 

balling-machine  (bii'iing-mii-*hcu'),  ».  A  ma- 

chine  for  balling  cotton  thread, 
balling-tool  (ba'ling-toi),  n.   Tito  tool  used  in 
collecting  into  a  Max*  the  iron  in  a  ptidilling- 
furnace  preparatory  to  taking  it  to  the  hammer 
or  squeezer ;  a  rabble. 

ball-ironstone  (bUI'Ira  atflu),  h.  In  Engli.*it 

Mining,  nodular  iron  ore.  AUo  called  fW/.svini- 
mid  ball-ecin. 

ballisedt,  a.  [Appar.  for  'pallimil,  <  F.  palish, 
pp.  of  jmltsM-r,  surround  with  pule*:  *ce  ;«i/i- 
Inclosed  with  a  railing  or  balustrade. 
IfoMm.  (.v.  /;.  it.) 

balli&mus  (ba-lis'rnus),  it.  [Mi.,  <  Or.  ,W>ir. 
/">l',  a  jumping  ubout,  dancing,  <  /lav/uur, 
jump  about,  dance :  see  balP.]  In  inithul.,  a 
name  which  has  been  given  to  chorea,  to  pa- 
ralysis agitan*.  and  to  other  forms  of  tremor. 

balilst  ilml'iKl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  balitt, 
<  .ME.  balht,  <  L.  ballula,  baluta  i  see  batluta.] 
Same  as  haltinfa.  [Rare.] 

balliata,  ballsta  (ha-lis'til),  ».;  pi.  ballulaj,  ba- 
Htfsj  ( -t«).  [L., occasionally  (in  gloss. ) ballitlra, 
appar.  formed  on  a  Greek  model,  <  fir.  ,Ui'>«v. 
throw.]  1.  An  ancient  military  engine  used 
for  throwing  missiles.  The  different  refercnens  ti> 
It  mo-  contradictory,  as  it  is  ilcacritsst  m  acting  by  mcani 
ol  a  t*ow,  but  also  a*  throwing  large,  stone*  rather  than 
darta.  An  attempt  has  been  matte  to  reconcile  these 
•tatementa  l»>  representing  the  engine  aa  computed  of  a 
strong  aliafl,  rotating  on  one  of  Its  ends,  ami  having  at 
the  other  em)  a  receptacle  tor  the  missile  j  thu  shaft  would 
tie  thrown  forward  liy  the  recoil  of  a  steel  Itnw,  mid  stopped 
•mldnily  against  a  transom,  thai  releasing  the  missile. 
Throughoot  the  middle  age*  the  term  Is  used  In  Latin 
writings  for  military  engines  of  dlfterrnt  kinds.  See  riV- 
bushtt,  milwntHfl,  ruf  fg>,  f«r/m«W,  iserriere,  and  Astasmfr. 
«  ben  need  aa  a  laiarlug  III  heraldry,  the  halliita  is  repre. 
aented  *o  simplified  an  to  lie  hardly  rccogatiaMo.  It  has 
general))  l»«  tiis-ighl  |msla  with  a  luurablc  bar  ivtweeli 
tlx  io  shown  hiaded  at  one  end. 

2.  [M..|  In  imal.,  the  astragalus,  a  bone  of 
the  tarsus. 

ballistic < ba-lis'tlk),  a.  f  <  imllitta  +  -*.]  Per- 
taining to  ballistics,  or  the  scientific  construc- 
tion and  use  of  projectiles  Ballistic  curve,  the 

actual  Jtalh  id  a  projectile,  aa  dutlnirclfhcd  from  the  tlNO- 

 »•  •■>       i "if  i  •>'     Ballistic  galvanometer 

Sec  pnlmnomtur.—  Ballistic  pendulum,  m  ap|aralu-« 
iio ruled  by  JJenjamln  ILolans  f.iraseertaiiotii:  the  vel<„  Ity 
of  tullltary  pmjeclitea,  and  conaeinieutly  the  exploalve 
fonv  of  ttuupondcr.  A  piece  of  ortiiiance  In  nrcd  attalosi 
a  cut  Iron  case  ailed  with  hatpl  of  aand,  which  form*  the 
ball  of  a  iK'nd ilium,  and  the  percnialon  causes  the  tteiMln- 
lam  to  i  Itiratc,  Tlw  dtsUnce  Uironsli  which  it  vibratos 
is  measured  en  a  eopfs-r  arc  try  an  Intel  earryinir  a  scr- 
nler,  ami  the  amount  of  vibration  form*  a  iiseasure  of  tlw 
force  or  v,  hn  liy  el  the  hull  The  ballistic  pendulum  is 
now  nearly  su|N'r*e,t,-,l  t,y  various  forms  of  apnaratos  for 
measuring,  the  time  ocenpiol  III  lie'  MswMI  1  t  the  shot 
from  one  screen  or  wire  to  another    rice  cfec'iofNiifufic. 

ballistics  (bn-lis'tika),  n.  [1"1.  of  bnttMie:  sco 
-•ex.)  1.  The  science  or  art  of  discharging 
large  missiles  by  the  use  of  the  ballista  or  other 
engine. — 2.  The  science  of  ihe  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles, 

ballistitA  (ba-lis'tit  i,  n.  A  smokeless  powder 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  nitroglycerin: 
similar  to  cordite. 

balliam  (bal'i-nni ).  ...  |  MI,. :  we  Mil  and  bai. 
'ryl.l  1.  Same  as  l«uP,  a. —  2.  Sntne  us  Imilf  y'. 

ball-joint  I  bat'joiut  1,  ,i.    A  jointi-d  conueetion 

in  which  one  of  th  mnwte.l  pieces  has  a  ball- 

shniK-<|  extremity,  fitting  a  cup-shaped  socket 
in  the  other. 

ball-lever  i  bitl'lev'er),  ».  The  lever  of  a  ball- 
cock. 

ball-mine  lu'iPtnlnl,  «.  Same  ns  hnll-imnslonr . 
ball-mounting  (twl'moiin  tm-  .  «,   A  kind  of 

humc-9-iiioiiiiting  hiiviug  a  ball  where  a  ring 
Is  fastened  to  the  base, 
ballock  I  ml  'gk). ».  [<  ME.  ballot,  MM ,  h„lok. 
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<A8.  beallur.  <  •btall« or  'benlla.  a  ball.+  dim. 
-tie:  see  tW/i,  30,  and  ..,•;..)  A  testicle.  [Ob- 
solete or  vulgar.] 

ballont,  n.  ^<  F.  button,  balon,  dim.  of  balle, 
huh ,  a  bale;  in  def.  2,  obs.  form  of  balloon  I  see 
balloon^.]  1.  A  bale  of  paper,  ele. — 2.  Sumo 
as  hi  j //'>»,  hi,  1,  2. 

balloon1  (ba-lOu'),  n.  [In  some  senses  also 
ballon,  after  F. ;  early  mod.  E.  tWoon,  baloniir, 
balonr,  t»illonr,  <  It.  ballane,  fmllonr,  a  large 
ball,  a  foot-ball  (now  distinguished:  bailout,  a 
largo  bale,  pallom;  a  foot-ball,  balloon)  <  =  Hp. 
rWoji,  a  foot-ball,  a  large  bale,  =  Pg.  balSn.  a 
balloon.  =  F.  ballon,  a  fertile  or  small  pack, 
baton,  "a  little  ball  or  puck,  also  a  foot-ball  or 
balloon'1  (Cotgravc),  nnv  ballon  (after  It.),  a 
foot-ball,  balloon,  swelling  hill),  aug.  (in  F. 
prop,  dim.)  of  bulla,  etc.,  a  ball,  bale:  SSi 
btilfl,balt».)  If.  A  large  inlintcd  1  mil  of  leather, 
used  in  playing  certain  games;  it  game  played 

With  SUeb  a  ball.  It  »«  toweit  to  ami  fro  by  cither 
hand  or  fisit,  the  liionl  I-  init  ilefelidtsl  tiy  a  t-iianl  (luil- 
J '  ■  ii  I  r  ii   ■  i  t       ^  r  ;  ..r.fslW. 

Tis  easier  aporl  tlsan  the  tatftsui.  Itry\t**«t. 

It  was  my  vuvitst  hit  to  trail  the  winning  party  at  that 
soindriMis  mat.  ti  at  eaasaa,  lululc  Is-lwltt  the  divine  As- 
tropbcl  (our  matchless  Sidney)  and  the  right  honourable 
my  very  goial  l.-ril  of  Oxford.      Nrorr,  Moitastery,  IL  iiL 

2.  In  rht  im.,  a  round  vessel  with  a  short  neck, 
used  us  a  receiver  in  distillation;  a  glass  re- 
reiver  of  a  spherical  form. — 3.  in  arch.,  a  ball 
or  glolio  on  Ihe  top  of  a  pillar. — 4.  In  ;iyi«- 
ttfhnien,  a  bull  of  paatclKinrd  or  n  kind  of  bomb 
stuffed  with  combustibles,  which,  bursting  like 
a  bomb,  exhibits  sparks  of  lire  like  stars. — 5. 
In  Ktaring,  a  cylindrical  reel  on  which  sized 
woolen  yarn  for  warp  is  wound  in  order  to  Im* 
dried  by  rapid  revolution  in  a  heated  chutuber. 
— 6.  A  bag  or  hollow  vessel  filled  with  hydro- 

SH  gas  or  heated  uir,  or  any  other  gaseous 
nid  lighter  than  common  uir,  and  thus  caused 
to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere,  it  b  made 
of  atlk  or  other  light  material,  varnished  with  cniilltchoitc 
dissolved  in  turpentine.  A  network  of  twine  cm  clupa  the 
lAllonii.aud  U  lied  to  a  circular  hoop  a  little  below  it.  from 
which  a  car,  usually  consisting  of  a  lurge  wicker  basket,  la 
suspended.  A  valve  In  the  Isittom  of  the  tiathsm  can  he 
opeiiesl  anil  cluacd  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  ■trine,  and 
the  basket  Is  funilslkod  with  sand-louts  aa  bullaaL  If  Use 
aeronaut  wishes  to  ascend,  lie  throws  out  souse  of  the  tasl- 
laal :  if  to  deaceuil,  he  opens  the  valve,    liallonns  have 

i cm  -o'-'-i --I'll! >  i! .i.i  fir  i  .-ii' iit  Mrpeeea  tett  Mwciai 
AssffiMiR,  Meet),  and.  in  the  rase  of  ls-sli-ge.1  cltlca,  aa  a 
medium  of  coiumuulcation  with  Use  outside  Wurlit 
7.  In  comic  engravings,  a  figure  shaped  like  a 
balloon  and  inclosing  words  which  are  repre- 
sented as  issningfrom  the  mouth  of  a  speaker. 

Captive  balloon,  a  balloon  anchored  or  attached  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  may  be  either  per- 
nmaently  fWed  or  connected  with  en  anchor  which  can 
be  raised  at  pleasure,  such  lialhioiia  have  been  employed 
for  military  rrcminrilssnnrr.  Steering  balloon,  a  bal- 
loon capable  of  beftut  steered.  One  such  was  invented 
by  M.  lsapity  de  I  Ansa  dertas  the  akntc  of  I'arla  in  1ST  I. 
The  milder  Is  said  to  be  able  to  dcltect  the  machine  11'  to 
cither  aide  of  the  direct  line  in  which  the  wind  la  blow- 
ing, so  that  a  luilbsKi  leaving  Purls  ulth  ItewtntaMejht 
for  liniascU  could  Inr  lamlesl  at  either  London  or  4Vh>ffiic. 
balloon2  (bal'»-on),  n.  [Also  Imllorn,  baton, 
Im llona  an  Sp.  bufon  as  Pg.  balilo;  from  the  native 
name.]  A  state  barge  of  Si  am.  made  in  fanci- 
ful mutation  of  a  sea-moustcr,  and  having  "0  to 
lOti  oars  on  a  side. 

balloon-ballt  ibu  liin'lml),  it.  Same  as  Juif- 
IomI,  1.    Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  ii.  '2. 

balloon-boiler  (ba-l5n'boi'ler),  a.  A  steam, 
'►oiler  having  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  balloon. 

balloon-brassert,  ».  K  balloont  +  brasnfr,  a 
form  of  brartr,  after  F.  bramirtl,  also  bransal 
(t'otgrave):  see  def.]  A  brace  or  guard  of 
wood,  used  by  balloon-players  (see  balloon^,  1) 
to  protect  the  hand  anil  arm. 

ballooned  (bn-IOnd'),  a.  Swelled  out  like  a 
balloon. 

ballooner  (ba-10'ner),  n.  A  balloonist;  an 
aeronaut. 

balloon-Ush  (ba-lon'fish),  it,  A  dobeflsli;  a 
tisb  of  the  onler  I'lrrlagnatai  and  suborder  tlym- 

-w^— — j  -  wtdoMtCM,  as 

Ihetropical  IV 
tratttlon  /iarrj. 
fw»,  or  striped 
spine-belly,  or 
a  s|ieeies  of 
one  of  the  gen- 
era TWsyeJtea 
and  IHodon.  So 

•  lllbsl  Is-cause  it 
Im,  llir  isiwer  el 
swallowing  air. 

wliu  b  Is  ti  tat  I 

in  a  dilatation  of 

nsllncsv4atl    /.fUrtfcsi  HmnOo).  Ibu  CSUpllOgUa, 


ballot 

and  I  ti  ns  of  UowliK  Itaelf  ap  Into  a  nearly  spherical  shape 
like  a  balloon.  The  ivory-like  Use  of  the  jawbones  cleft 
ebove  and  below,  as  in  7Vf  rmsfoii.  give  the  fish  the  appear 
aiice  i  if  having  four  teeth,  two  above  end  two  below.  Sco 
f^vmuacfoa/fdie. 

ballooning (iHvla'ntng),  a.  |<  Wo*»ni  +  -i»f;i  | 
1.  Tlie  art  or  practice  of  ascending  in  and  of 
managing  balloons. — 2.  In  political  and  stock- 
exchange  slang,  the  operation  of  booming  a 
candidate,  or  of  inflating  the  money-market, 
by  means  of  ficti- 
tious favorable  re- 
ports. 

Bnllwnin?  Indeed 
gove  i4i. 

Jt/trMin,  rorrmpon- 
Idenre,  I.  Kl 

balloonist  (ba-lo'- 
nist),  a.  [<  bal- 
lototl  +  -ief.J  One 
who  ascends  in  a 
balloon ;  an  aero- 
naut. 

balloon-jib  (ba- 
lon'jlbj,  «.   A  tri-  - 
angular  sail  made 
of    light  canvas, 
used  onl  vhy  yachts 

and  in  [ighl  winds,  set  Isrlwccn  the  foretop- 
must-head  and  the  end  of  the  jib-boom, 
balloon-net  (ba-lfin'uet),  ii.   A  kind  of  woven 
lace  in  which  the  weft-threaila  are  twisted  in  a 
|M-ctiliar  manner  round  the  warp*.  Unojhl, 
balloonry  (Isa-li'n'ril.  u.    [<  wHoon*  +  -ry.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  ascending  in  a  balloon. 
Ifuarlrrlif  /Or. 
balloon-sail  (ba-lnn'sal),  n.   Light  canvas  used 
in  yachts,  as  the  balloon-jib,  the  spinnaker. 
Iknlioon-topaaiU  and  -foresails,  and  the  shadow- 
sail  and  water-sail. 

balloon-Vine  (ba-loVvlu),  n.  A  herbaceoua 
climbing  plant,  Curtliotiprrmitm  J/alicacahnm, 


s.  asllwia  j.tu 


SlIV WO  ill  I  11  ardwfrrmitm  l{aluacjb*m  . 
a,  inSsiei]  csimiLs  in  pml.  ,lon  use  hstf  fisiursl  vise.   I  Ffess  Giay*a 
"  ocncia  U  the  hjns  ol  Uir  I  inlc  i  bistes  - 

natural  older  Sapindaetir,  found  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  bears  a  large,  3-celled,  bladder- 
like potl.  AUo  called  krarterttl. 
ballot1  (bal'ot),  a.  [Find  in  the  16th  eenturv, 
<  It.  ballotla~=  F.  Itallollr,  balotte,  a  little  bail, 
eRp.  ns  used  for  voting,  a  vote,  suffrage,  =  Sp. 
)tah>ta,  a  ballot  (Ml.,  ttallolla),  dim.  of  balla,  a 
ball:  see  Italic  and  -of.]  1.  A  little  ball  used 
in  voting.  Hence — 2.  A  ticket  or  slip  of  pa- 
per, sometimes  called  a  FOting-]>a)>rr,  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  which  is  printed  or  writ- 
ten an  expression  of  the  elector's  choice  as  be- 
tween candidates  or  propositions  to  be  voted 
for. —  3.  A  method  of  secret  voting  by  mentis 
of  small  balls,  or  of  printed  or  written  ballots, 
which  are  deposited  in  an  urn  or  a  box  called 
a  ballot. Ikix.  in  tlie  former  ca»e.  each  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  vote,  having  the  choice  ol  two  kedla,  one  white 
.-in- 1  i  •lie  black,  place*  a  white  Isall  in  the  box  it  tie  It  ill 
favor  of  the  resolution  pro|*n*vd.  as  the  admission  of  a 
|wr»on  to  nicnitK-hthlp,  In  a  club,  or  a  black  ball  if  he  is  op. 
iMMcd  to  it.  Hence,  to  Uarkhalt  a  |M>rsnii  is  to  vote  against 
Ids  election.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ballots  or  vouns- 
paper*  ere  to  folded  as  to  prevent  the  voter'a  prefer, 
ence  from  tstlng  disclosed,  and  are  usually  handed  te 
aii  aulhnrlird  officer  called  an  lik.prctor  of  elections, 
to  lie  depi*lled  In  the  box  In  the  voter's  presence.  The 
ballot  U  bow  tloploved  In  all  popular  elections  in  the 
Vuitisl  States  llni-ilgbout  Ibe  I  lilted  Klus-iHiui  Slid  the 
British  colon!,*,  and  III  the  national  or  partlaBimtarr 
elections  In  Ocniialiy,  l°rancr.  Belgium,  Italy,  and  most 
other  coiinlliea  of  continental  Europe.  See  tfuai-ef- 
keatef. 

4.  A  casting  or  ballots:  a  vote  by  Mm :  also, 
the  whole  iiumlMT  of  votes  cast  or  recorded : 
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M,  a  ballot  w»«  taken  on  the  resolution ;  there 
wma  a  large  ballot. —  8.  A  method  of  drawing 
lots  by  taking  out  small  balls,  or  the  like,  from 
a  box;  he  nee,  lot-drawing.  ^V.  E.  V  Austra- 
lian ballot,  a  system  of  balloting  of  which  the  principal 
feature*  are  the  pUi'lugof  Um  liaoieaof  all  the  candidates 
cm  each  ballot,  the  printing  uf  Um  balloU  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  arrangement  and  control  of  the  ltdling- 
places,  and  derlrea  tor  aecaring  secrecy  In  marking  and 
casting  the  ballot*  The  system,  with  numerous  vsria 
,  baa  been  extensively  adopted  In  the  tailed  Bute*. 

Iota,  balloU  printed  on  thin  tissue  n*l"Ti 
I  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  votes  folded 
r  may  h«  smuggled  Into  Uw  ballot-boa  a  llhoot  dc 
-  To  cast  a  ballot,  m  deposit  In  a  ballot-box,  or 
present  for  deposit,  a  hallol  or  voting-paper.— To  cut 
the  ballot,  lo  record,  a.  If  ascertained  try  ballot,  the  vote 
ol  an  eeeeiuMj  <*  meeting  The  secretary  la  often  In- 
structed to  "cast  tl>»  ballot"  when  fur  convenience  the 
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ballow3,  «.  A  word  used  only  by  Shakspere 
in  the  passage  elUsl,  in  the  folio  or  16J3,  where 
the  quarto  editions  have  battiro  and  bat;  it  is, 
like  Wfrro,  apparently  a  misprint  for  ballon, 
balloon,  or  balUmn,  a  stiejt.  cudgel.    See  bat- 

ton,  batOOH, 


I  process,  at  required  by  rale,  la  dispensed  with. 
ballot1  (bal'otl,  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baUat, 
ballet  ;<ll.  bullottare  =  K.  ballotter.  earlier  fca/of- 
ter,  =  Sp.  balolar,  vote  by  ballot;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  intrant.  X.  To  decide  upon  a  ques- 
tion, proposition,  or  candidacy  by  canting  bal- 
lots; take  a  ballot  or  a  vote*  by'  ballot :  often 
with  for  in  the  sense  of  'in  relation  to':  as,  to 
ballot  for  member*  of  a  elub.    See  the  noun. 

I  never  take  their  totlla  to  tmli'-l 
Sortk,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  K7. 
1  not  knlU  until  lb  third  day. 

G.  S.  Afernnna,  H.  Hiiwlea,  II.  InX 

8.  To  bound,  as  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon :  as, 
spherical  projectiles  ballot  in  the  bore  of  the 
piece.— 3.  To  select  by  lot;  draw  lots  (for): 
a»,to  ballot  for  places. 

Il.t  trim*.  1.  To  vote  for  or  against  by  bal- 
lot; choose  or  elect  by  ballot. 

None  ot  the  competitor*  arriving  at  a  sufficient  number 
of  ball*,  they  fell  to  ballot  mine  others. 

Sir  II.  W-J/o.i.  Retiuube,  p. 
3.  To  choose  by  lot;  select  by  drawing  lota 
for. 


i  will  not  be  WW  for  soldiers. 

Carter.  French  Kev.,  III.  L  1. 
ballot  (bal'ot).  «.  f<  F.  ball,,!,  a  bale.  prop, 
a  small  bale,  dim.  of  ball,, a  bale:  sec  r~ii>3atnl 
■of,  and  cf.  the  ult.  identical  ballot*.]  A  small 
bale,  weighing  from  70  to  l'JO  pounds. 
Ballot*  iha-lo'u}),  it.  [NL.  (L  ballott\<  3r. 
,in/>^r/;,  a  plant  believed  to  bo  black  hoar- 
houud,  origin  unknown.]  A  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  of  about  25  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  The  Mack  bnertiound, 
if.  norm,  toiiM-tlme,  used  111  medicine,  la  loiiud  through- 
out  Europe  and  IlliseUli  Aula. 

ballotade,  ballottade  (bal-6-tad'  or  -tiid'),  n. 
[<  K.  btittotladc  (Hp.  balotada),  <  ballotter.  tons, 
prob.  <  ballotte,  a  little  ball:  see  ballot*,  n.j 
In  the  manege,  a  leap  of  a  horse  in  which  all 
four  legs  are  bent  without  jerking  out  the  hind 
ones.    Also  spelled  balolade. 

ballotaatt  (bal'ot-anl),  n.  [<  F.  ballottant.  pp. 
of  txilli.tttr,  ballot :"  see  ballot*,  r.]  A  voter  by 
ballot.    J.  Harrington.  [Kare.] 

balloUtiont  (bal-o-ta'shon).  ii.  [<  ballot*  + 
-atmn,  after  It.  ballotlarton, .]  A  voting  by  bal- 
lol :  a  balloting.  Sir  B.  (Toffon,Reliquuo.p.280. 
(Ram.) 

ballot-box  (bal'nt-boka),  »,  A  box  for  receiv- 
ing ballots. 

balloter  ( bal'oM-r),  a.  1.  Ono  who  ballots  or 
votes  by  ballot. — 2.  A  mechanical  device  for 
receiving,  counting,  and  recording  ballots, 
ballotist.  n.  K  Ixillot*  +  -in,  irreg.  used.]  The 
carrier  of  the  imllot-hox;  the  taker  of  the  votes 
by  ballot.  J.  Harrington.  [Hare.] 
balloting  (bnl'ot-ing),  «.  [Verl*l  n.  of  ballotl, 
r.]  1.  The  act  of  casting  or  taking  a  ballot: 
as,  the  bolltiting  begun  at  '.'  o'clock.— 2.  A  spe- 
cific instance  in  which  a  luillot  is  token ;  a  vote. 

Kniin  Ihc  n-«utt  "f  the  balloting*  yesterday,  I  d^eui  It 
hltthly  iQij.r. .!«•!.),.  that  |  almJi  receive  the  noiulnatlim. 

AucAiiMnn,  in  ruiiia,  li.  2. 
b*llotirt(ljnl'«l-ist  l,  ii.    f<  ballot*  + -ut.]  An 
advocate  of  voting  bv  bullot. 
ballottade,  ».    Seo  balloimlr. 
ballottement  iba-lot'tnent),  n.    [K..  a  tossing, 
<  ballotter,  1<>m:  see  luillolmU:]    In  olutrl.,  a 
method  of  testing  pregnancy, 
ballow't,  a.   [Ap|utr.  <  ME.  ialore,  bulrr,  l»il?t, 
bati/lt,  round,  rounded,  smooth,  ujipar.  <  AS. 
Imli.j,  a  bug:  see  o«'(/.»ir.v  and  Ixlln.]  An 
et  of  uncertain  meaning,  in  the  following 
aopiircut    etymology  suggests 


Kecpeout,  .  .  .  or  leu  try  <•  hither  year  Cuatard  or  my 
AiMoir  be  the  harder.  Shai  ,  Lear,  |v.  6  (1023), 

ball-proof  (bAl'prof).  a.  Capable  of  resisting 
balls  from  firearms;  impenetrable  by  bullets. 

ball-rack  (bai'rak),  n.  In  printing,  the  rack 
which  held  the  balls  formerly  used  in  inking. 

ball-room  (bal'rOm),  n.  A  room  expre«sly  de- 
signed for  balls  or  dancing  parties,  or  a  room 
in  which  such  entertainments  are  given. 

ball-Screw  (liaTskrS),  n.  A  screw  which  can 
be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ramrod  of  a  gun. 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  bullet  from  the 
barrel. 

ball-sa*t«r  (bal'se'ter),  n.  A  tool  used  in 
fitting  the  ballot  a  cartridge  accurately  iti  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  shell. 

ball-stock  (bal'stok),  a.  In  printing,  formerly, 
a  stock  somewhat  hollow  at  one  end,  to  which 
the  ball  was  attached,  and  which  served  as  a 
handle.    See  ball*-,  9. 

ball-train  (bal'tran),  n.  A  set  of  rolls  for  roll- 
ing puddlers'  balls  or  loops  into  bum. 

ball-trimmer  (bftl'trim'er),  i».  A  lathe  for  fin- 
ishing musket-balls. 

ball-trolly  (bil'trol'i),  n.  A  small  iron  truck 
used  in  conveying  the  balls  of  puddled  iron 
from  the  puddling-furiiace  to  the  tilt-hammer 
or  squeezer.    IS.  II.  Knight. 

baUustr«dt(bal'us-ter<l). «.  Snroeas bnlutlrrcl. 
Ilrailin. 

ball-valve  (bal'valv),  w.    A  valve  formed  by  a 

flobo  resting  upon  a  concave  circular  seat, 
t  U  lifted  lev  tlie  upward  preaiore  ot  the  Hind,  and  de. 
sreudB  hy  gravity  when  llmt  prrwure  U  ret 


Into  *'  unaxtera  "  and 
■  tracee  in  IImi  nautea 


11n-  dr»tli  i  if  em  li  '•  Hie.  i"ii 
Balm  of  hurt  uilnda,  gre-at  uatu 


id  care, 
ur'»  iMth. 
t-Mild  i-mirae. 
r.,  Maclatli,  II.  « 
Ileal  the  woiiikIcI  fjilrlt  slth  tin  Mm 
oipi.v  Aryuaf.  Better  Age. 

6.  A  tri  e  that  yields  halm  ;  especially,  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Hnlxnmtxlcntlron. —  7.  One  of  sev- 
eral aromatic  plants  of  the  natural  order  Iain 
ntir,  particularly  plants  of  the  genus  Mdina. 
The  is»nicn>  or  lemon  tialrn,  l»ee  lalui,  or  balm  mint  t, 
.V.  nfiriiwilU,  I'lanUof  "tlii-r  geiifra  eo  named  ari.1  tin- 
liio-Unl  httlni.  ll/tiltu  m/Iiu  .  the  bee  lialln  o( 
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The  !>al/#ie  n^cg  'intairlpa  the  wloda  [n  i-liaao. 

hravlvn,  l'..ly„;bl..n,  III.  to.   (.V.  K.  D.) 

hallow3  (baVo),  b.  [Ktvm.  mi  known.)  Snut., 
deep  water  inside  a  slm.,1  .,r  bur,  Smyth.  Sail- 
or's Word-Book.    (.V.  £,  U.) 


Abraham  a-balm,  an  oUl  nanw  f> ,r  an  Italitui 
Balm  ofOUead.  I'D  Balm  or  IniUann.l  Mecra.» 
an  •■ti-,.  r»-,|ii.  iwit  ir  <tl  cri-at  rt-tiiile  an,l  ,ttll  f*t 
tile  I  ju-t  l-ir  IU  Iriitfrniii  e  mid  molliiua!  |,r<i]M  rtl> 
with  oil.  II  i  ii'i-lilllle.  Hie  i  hnim  of  the  lliinillll 
rl.iiich.  It  li,  ll,e  Itroilll.t  «.f  a  Ir,,  Bliruli.  rnvjiiti 
f-Tiiir-.j  I /tafwriwin^WifA-n  )  ";"if«-li"'iiV»Jm,  wtil<  li  iiKi  )  !■•!  la 
II  In  iti."  jipiiliii^l.  fur  a*  U  known,  only  in 
lli)  A  Iragrniil  i>tIii  tr..m  '(.•titli  America.  ■>ce 


ol  M-rln 
eimsl  ii 


IlltllollC 


ball-veltl  (bal'van).  a.    Same  as  ball-ironttone. 

bally  (bal'i),  n.  [Kepr.  Ir.  Ouel.  bnifc,  Manx 
ImUei).  a  town,  village. )  A  town :  an  element 
in  many  place-names  in  Ireland:  as,  iWivwal- 
tcr,  upper  town;  Ai/fycastle,  caslle-town; 
llaltt/money,  town  on  Uie  moss,  etc. 

The  old  tHIwl  divUion  of  the  tmflu 
"  tales  "h«  Irft  diUllicland  liillikeru 
of  tlie  preaent  lownlnjida  In  Ireland. 

Srt><onm,  Eng.  Vill.  Cammaultlea,  p. 

balm  i bam),  n.  [The  s|ielling has  lieeu  altered 
to  bring  it  nearer  bnteam ;  early  mod.  E.  also 
baulm.  banm,  <  ME.  bunmr,  tmirmr ,  ba*me.  Nunc. 
<  OF.  buiLsmr,  baxmr,  mini.  F.  baumr  —  Vr.  batmc 
=  Sp.  ImlMmo  =  Pg.  It.  haitatoo,  <  U  balxamum, 
<Gr.,fn/<r<iKot',  balsam:  see  fcflisom.]  1.  An  oily, 
uromatic,  resinous  substance,  exuding  s[ionta- 
titMiiuily  fn>tn  trees  of  the  genus  lUiuammtew- 
<lron ;  Lence,  by  extension,  any  aromatic  or  odo- 
riferous exudation  from  trees  or  shrubs,  whether 
spontaneous  or  after  incision  ;  balsam. 
And  ..c  leat  breath  of  w,»«llan.l  Mm. 

S'Ailliec,  Floweratii  Winter. 
2t-  An  aromatic  preparation  used  in  embalm- 
ing the  dead.  See  rinlmlm. —  3.  Any  aromatic 
or  fragrant  uititment,  whether  for  ceremonial 
or  for  medicinal  use,  as  for  healing  wounds  or 
soothing  pain.  (For  the  ecclesiastical  use,  see 
Imltam.) 

Thy  iiIiut  b  111!  d,  thy  n  eptre  wrung  from  thee 
Thy  Mm  waah  d  on,  wlierewitli  t)i,.u  wait  nu.dtite,!. 

SAnt.,  a  Hen.  VI.,  111.  1. 
4.  Aromatic  fragrance;  sweet  odor.— 6.  Any- 
thing which  licals,Soothes,  or  mitigates  pain. 


balneary 

with  an  odoroui  hahuun :  alt  ,  occaalonally  the  hal«am.flr, 
Abi*M  baUaiAda.  wlileh  yield*  the  raiukila  lialaara,  (<f)  The 
aweet  halm,  PratwfmatuM  Cnnarittut  <aee  shovel. - 
Balm  Of  heaven,  one  ol  tlte  many  uainea  given  In  Call 
fiirnlani  the  rni^tfuHjein  Cnl\t»mim,  a  tauraccoua  tn*e 
with  very  atrougly  aromatic  foliage. 

balm  (bam),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  baumen,  bamcn,  < 
baumr,  balm.  Cf.  OF.  ciiioyiuiiict,  embalm:  see 
embalm.]   1.  To  embalm. 

Shrouded  In  el.dli  of  .late '. 
Ralm  d  and  entreaaur  d  with  fall  baga  of  «ptcea ! 

SlUk.,  I'erlLlea.  111.  i 

2.  To  anoint  as  with  balm  or  with  anything 
fragrant  or  medicinal. 

Balm  lila  foul  Iwad  In  itnii  diullled  waters. 

.SA«t.,  T.oftl»eS.,  Ind.,L 

3.  To  soothe;  mitigate;  assuage;  heal. 

i  >|>prvaaed  nature  aleepa :  — 
Thla  real  might  yet  have  nolo,  if  tl>y  broken  aenata. 

Ska*.,  Lear,  la  S. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
balmaiden  (bal'ma'dn),  a.    [<  bal  +  maiden.'] 
A  girl  or  young  woman  employed  in  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  England. 

The  amock  frock  U  a  Hirvival  of  a  ploughman's  dreaa, 
and  tlie  Comlxh  miner  and  mlite-glrl  (or  A«fiwai'rfesl  haw 
awirt  of  peasant  dreaa  .V,  awf  (/,,  nth  aer.,  IX,  rsai. 

balm-cricket  (bam'krik'et  l,  a.  [Earlier  banm- 
criekrt,  appar.  a  half  translation  of  G.  banm- 
griilt,  tree-cricket,  <  txium.  a  tree  (=E.  beam), 
+  grille,  a  cricket:  see  Grulliu.]  The  fleld- 
crieket,  Grylln*  eam/ietlrit. 

Tlie  balm  rritkel  carols  clear 
la  the  griH'ii  Hut  folds  thy  grave. 

Tcjiiipsovi,  A  IMrge. 

balmert  (ba'mer),  a.  One  who  or  that  which 
embalms. 

Blood  must  lie  my  Itotiy's  onl)  Mmrr, 
No  otlher  balm  will  there  lw  given. 

NtTtei:>h,  Tlie  rMlgTUnaare. 
balmify  (Wmi-li),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  balmi- 
M,  ppr.  tMihnifgtng.  [<  rVn/m  +  -i-/j):  see  -/».] 
To  render  balmy.  [Kare.] 

The  fluiill  have  been  entlrelt  »»eeleniil  an. I  IkiliiiiiieJ. 

II.  CAej-ne,  Kllg.  Mala.!,,  p  H«. 

balmily  (bft'mi-li),  nrfr.    In  a  balmy  n 

balmliie8g(  ti«'mi-nes),  n.   The  state  or  t; 
of  being  balmy. 

balm-mint  (bam'mint),  N.  Same  as  garden- 
balm.    See  f«t/iif,  7. 

balmony  ( Wmo-ni),  N.  [Appar.  a  vnr.  of  batd- 
monry.]  A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  United 
States  to  the  plant  snakehead,  Ckelone  glabra. 

Balmoral  (bal-mor'al),  a.  or  ».  A  name  given 
(usually  with  a  capital  us  an  adjective  ami  with- 
out as  a  noun)  to  various  articles  of  dress  pos- 
sessing unusual  strength  and  weight,  in  imi- 
tation of  I  he  materials  or  style  of  those  worn 
out  of  doors  by  Queen  Victoria,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  during  visits  to  the  royal 
residence  at  lialmoral,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land Balmoral  bOOta,  abaca  or  ankle-boota  tltst  lae.i 

up  ill  front,  worn  by  both  liven  and  women.  Also  called 
fwo»..r«i<.— Balmoral  petticoat,  a  woolen  pettlcat. 
i>rigliially  red  with  black  stripes,  Intruded  to  lie  displayed 
U-low  tlie  skirt  of  the  dresa,  which  was  looped  up. 

balmy  (b»'mi),_«.  [<  fVo/»t  +  -»>.]  1.  Having 


the  qualities  of  balm ;  aromatic ; 


<!  i«/i*y  breath,  that  doth  almost  |s'rstiiide 
Justice  t"  break  her  »w.,r.l  !     skak.,  WMIo,  v.  1 
And  I  wmtld  he  the  neckLaif, 
And  all  daylong  to  fall  and  rise 


I'pon  her  fsifrnv  iKwt^n, 
ith  her  langhter  or  Iter  sighs. 


WH 

r^uiiswiiN.  Miller  s  Daughter. 
2.  Producing  halm :  aa,  "the  Wavy  tree,"  I'ope, 
Windsor  Forest,  1.  .10.— 3.  Soft;  soothing;  as- 
suaging ;  refreshing. 

Now  with  the  drops  of  tills  most  ioJini,  time 

My  love  looks  fresh.  Skok..  .Sonnets,  evil. 

Tired  nature  s  sweet  restorer.  t»nW  sleep. 

Yiuu'T.  Night  Tlloiighta.  v.  1. 

4.  Of  healing  virtue;  healing:  us,  fru/iwy  medi- 
cines. 

balnea,  «■    Plural  of  balneum. 

balneal!  (bnl'ny  ul  .  />.  [<  I,,  balneum,  a  (warm! 
hath  j.w  I/aim  uw  \,  +  -ol.  The  1,.  adp.  ts  lull 
nrarm  or  6vir«e«i  ima.]  Of  or  ].ertniii!ng  to  a 
bath:  as,  -  balneal  heat."'  ilnirtll.  Letters,  I. 
vi.  35. 

balneary  (hnPne-a-ri),  «  ami  «.  [<  \j.  balnea- 
<'iu«,  perlaiuiitg  to  li  bath  (m  ilt.  pi.  biilnrarui,  a 
bathing-room  i,  <  balui  nm,fi  both:  fei>W«(ii».] 
I.      Of  or  periuiniiig  lo  Imiili-s  or  butliing. 

llie  Frelleh  il  1  U<at  till  IT  lira,  lie-  us         tin  oillH 

as  |daces  lor  n  glance,  n  din.  or  a  trot,  attest  anlimilt  d 

ulllljily  "llltiiv  II  ■'  ^|f„^,irv  lionr. 

//  .I.,,.,,..  J,.,  K,rtl;>IUof  llsm,  p  Hi. 

II.  ».:  pi.  Inilnearie*  i-ri/ ;  i.  A  room  or  pro- 
vision of  any  kind  fur  bathing. 

pUl-,'4. 

f.  U/uiriu.  VuUj.  trr.,  vt  T. 


visum  of  any  kirn 

Tin.  ialnco,.,^  ;ui,l 
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balneationt  (bal-ne-a'shon),  ».   [<  ML.  i 
are,  pp.  bathe,  <  L.  balneum,  a  bath: 

see  fcurae-Miw.]    The  net  of  bathing. 
AafsirdfioNs,  waahtrjgs,  and  fomentations. 

.Sir  r.  iliwiir,  Vuli,.  Err.,  IL  *. 

balneatory  (b«rne-a-t6-ri),  a.    [<  L.  <Wiir«- 

foiia*.  <  balneati-r,  a  bath-korpor.  <  balneum,  a 
bath :  wee  fa/ireum.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bath 
or  bath-keeper. 

reftticmenta  of  the  niitinue  bnln^atorv  art. 
L.  ttearu,  tr.  of  (Sautter's  Hoop.  Nights.  i>.  ti. 

n.     [For  fc«j^iiV».  after  L.  bahrum.] 
« Itagmo,  1. 

Christian  churches  ...  to  outshine  .  .  . 
I  Theatres  lit  free  Cities. 
Hy,  llitmlrn,  Tears  ul  tho  Church,  p.  SM. 

(bal-nA-og'rft-fl)  ».  [<  L.  baU 
(see  balneum),  4-  Or.  -ypa&n,  < 
ypA&nr,  write.]  A  description  of  I  mi  t  ha.  Hun- 
ffli6t>n. 

balneological  (bal-ne-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  balneology. 

balneology  (bal-tte-ol'y-jl),  n.  f<  L.  balneum, 
a  bath,  +  tlr.  -?u>io,  </./)«rp,  spealc:  see iuliwuui 
and  -fjfiM/y-l  A  treatise  on  baths  or  bathing ; 
the  use  of  baths  and  bathing  as  a  department 
of  therapeutics. 

Anionic  our  medical  schools  ettfivofaoy  an  a  subject  of 
systematic  study  is  entirely  neglected. 

Ilitryrr  /  Ma?..  I.XIX.  IS*. 

balneotherapeutics  (bal'ne-6-ther-a-pu'tikB). 

it.    [<  L.  balneum,  bath  (sec  fWiieNr»)',  +  fArr«- 

jtrNn'rv.]  Balneotherapy. 
balneothorapia(i>ii]'ii^.ot)ier-a.pi'i>, u.  [NT,., 

<  L.  baJiu  uiN,  a  bath  (see  balneum).  +  dr.  <>rou- 
nv  <n,  medical  treatment :  see  therapeutie. )  Same 
as  balneiilhira/tu. 

balneotherapy  (bal'nWi-ther'a-pD,  «.  [Etur- 

lished  from  Lalneolherapia.]  The  treatment  of 
disease  by  baths;  water-cure. 

/to/iwWArrdjty,  or  haUiing.  ami  treatment  by  medica- 
ments- Sri.  A  mrr.  <N.  .t.  X  LI  V.  t. 

balneum  (bel'iio-uin),  «. ;  pi.  balnea  (-",).  [L., 
fuller  fortn  Wi«r»ai,  <  (Jr.  jia?jnv>ov,  a'  bath,  < 
yJa/oKfi'fU',  bathe.  From  L.  foiiitf-«iw  come  bag- 
mo  and  fcaiM^,  q.  v.]  In  chem.,  a  vessel  tilled 
with  water  or  sand,  in  which  another  vessel  Is 
placed  to  he  heated  ;  a  buth.  See  batW,  8. 
balolo  (ba-lo'ld).  a.  A  sea-worm  found  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.    See  ]ntlolo. 

imJI  sea-worm,  long;  and  thin  as  null- 
nie  oro  fully  «  yard  Ionic,  others  aboat 
■lilted  lwdy  and  many  lets,  and  live* 


The  &oM 
nary  vvni 
an  inch. 


containing 


C.  K  (VnrJiMi-Ciimwiiv,  At  Home  In  WJl,  p.  M. 

balont,  balonet,  ».  See  batlwn-. 

balonea  (ba-16'ne-ri),  it.  [See  ralonia.]  A  name 
for  an  oak,  Qne'reu^  Jigilopt,  large  quantities 
of  the  cups  of  which  are  exported  from  the 
Mediterranean  basin  for  tanner*'  use.  See 
ra/onta. 

baloof,  interj,  and  n.    See  bahv. 

balotade,  «■  8e<<  Itallotade. 

balowt,  baloot,  interj.  and  n.  [Nursery  sylla- 
bles.] I.  interj.  An  utterance  ustsi  in  lulling 
to  sleep. 

lice  balttu  I  my  awcrt  wet  Donald. 
IX      1.  Alnllaby.— 2.  A 
this  word.    A'.  K.  I). 

ball.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  balxamum, 
that  is,  bnUam.  used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

balsa,  balza  (bal'wi,  -z»),  «.  [<Sp.  iv.  ?«i/*rt(> 
F.  balne,  baUr),  <  Peruv.  balut,  ft  kind  of  light 
porous  wood  used  in  Peru  for  constructing 
rafts.]  1.  The  native  name  of  the  Oeiroma 
iMijaimn,  a  bombaeeons  tree  common  in  the 
forests  upon  tho  coasts  of  tropical  America. 
The-  wimhI  it  very  10ft  and  lislil.  and  It  w**  d  f"r  M<>|iHmu 
buttle^.  *>  nrll  ua  in  tli*  •  ..n<tru<  ll..n  of  rafu  wtili-U  uku 
ila  bMQle. 

2.  A  kind  of  raft  or  float  much  used  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  for  crossing  lakes 
or  rivers,  for  landing  through  tho  surf,  and  by 
flshermen.  It  l«  llin.-  f.miiid  of  two  Inflatnl  ryllmlern 
of  M-al-tkln  or  liollofk  ii  h\A<\  joined  by  a  *ort  of  pliilforni 
on  wliuli  tiifr  paiMluceni  or  pooda  are  pl;ice«l.  In  the 
t'nltotl  SUtea  the  inline  li  tlvrli  to  t»0  or  more  Innatnt 
rylliiih-rM  of  ludka-niKU'r,  or  l-in*  cx%k.t  of  metal  or  wood, 
avcured  together  111  jium  !•>*  a  fnuiw-work.  ami  used  »■  a 
life naviiik*  nift  or  for  eroaiincc  lienvy  null  See  l\f<  ntft. 
balnam  (bal'sain),  ».    [Karly  mod.  K.  al«o  bal- 


sem,  tmtsum,  ttiihnmc  (in  ME.  onlyasfcn'w.q.v. 
'  i.  baUam,  lial.am,  <  L.  Ixilnxmnm,  <  Or.  ,""<«« > - 
»•,  the  rc.iin  of  the  balsam-t,ree,  the  tree  it- 


».  oii>r»  thick,  or  ru  n  aolid, 
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trees  or  shrubs, 
after  incision;  lialtu.  a  treut  variety  of 
paw  under  ilii*  iinni" .  Imt  In  cWmlauy  the 

fllMsl  U,  veMeUlde  I'aiow.  nlicllwT  llley 
a|untarjHM»ly  U-tionK  »olld,  which  vtmttoet 
with  auitie  or  lotatil*  (>IU,  tlw  rwliu  hrinR  pnaiurea  iroiu 
Hie  olli  l,y  oH.li.tlon.    A  baliam  i>  thai  intermediate  I--. 
I««  n  a  volatile  oil  and  a  mill-    It  ii  Kilulilv  111  almlt  d 
and  ether,  ainl  capuhle  of  yleldim;  Ivaaoir  aiid.  The 
hkib  are  elllwr  ll^iilitl  or  *«>Hil :  ol  the  foniM-raro  the  Itatm 
■  if  (<lle;ol  and  the  Ixilftam*  of  coiiallin,  I'eni.  and  Tulu  (we 
IicUiw  k  of  the  latter,  henniiii.  dragon  h  MimhI.  ami  f.torai. 
TlK-haUani  nied  In  the  ItumanraUinJIr  tliuMi  In  th*con- 
fettlon  of  i  liriini  la,  I,)  III*  rnlwt.i,  that  ol  .S?TUor  Mer.  a; 
hut,  f  torn  il  im.  nit  j  In  ol  .talnl  ng  tliia,  coik«uoii>  hare  lieen 
made  hy  the  popra  for  the  uae  of  the  hnluliu  of  Itrazll. 
Toln,  Teru,  etc. 

Many  of  the  realna  rxv-or  In  planU  iliaaolreil  In  ethereal 
oila.    .-Uioald  tfaevessrli  which  tv.nlaln  lliit  *.lutl..|tl« 
Ihjtiriil,  It  floifi  out.  and  1» 
on  rtpomni  t.>  tho  air,  partly 
aolvent  oil,  ami  partly  hy  lu 
of  oU»  and  reaiut  are  tenuwl  I. 

.SfnVirr,  IPrgantc  fhrmUtry,  p.  7?i 

2f.  An  aromatic  preparation  used  for  embalm- 
ing the  dead. —  3.  Any  aromatic  fragrant  oint- 
ment, whether  for  ceremonial  or  for  medicinal 
use,  as  for  healing  wound*  or  soothing  pain. — 
4.  Figuratively,  any  healing  or  soothing  agent 
or  agency. 

Ii  tltU  the  oaitooi  that  the  uinrlnK  ftcnatc 
l'oun  into  captalna'  wounda?   Shak..l.  of  A.,  111.  .V 
Waa  not  tlw  people 'a  bleulng  ...  a  balsam  in  thy  blood? 

Trnntnon.  Ifccket.  L  2t. 

6*.  In  ateJiemy,  a  healthful  preservative  essence, 
of  oily  penetrative  nature,  conceived  by  Para- 
celsus to  exist  in  all  organic  bridles.  A*.  K.  D. — 
8.  A  tree  yielding  an  aromatic,  oilv  resin.  In 
the  1  lillid  Siafi  tlir  liniiwi  Woft.il  applinl  C 
the  tlr*  (* peel**  of  A  tiUt\  ami  a 
i  alao.    See  baliam-lre*. 


or    2.  To  embalm.  [Bare.l 

U>  hail  him  oq/AiMinf  and  arut  home 

Mtxlry,  Hutch  Republic,  L  SSS 

balsam-apple  (bal'sam-ap'l),  n.  An  annual 
cucurhitar  emis  plant" of  tropical  regions,  Ho- 
mori1ir.i  Ralmmtna,  bearing  a  small  warty  fruit 
of  a  red  or  orange  color.  Koch  tlm  fnilt  and  the 
MHit  are  a.  tlvely  purtiutlvc-  Wild  balsgjn-apple,  ul  thr 
I'ulted  states,  an  lUltimil  vluc  AVAiii'^jirfi*  iJtata,  of  thr 
order  CwoirAiffn-r<r,  lioarlrut  nnnieruua  white  flowera  and 
a  riUriKii  fruit  oiietiliig  at  the  miininlt, 

balaamation  (lial-ea-niii'shon),  >i.  [<  ML.  bai- 
*ninatin(n-),  <  Italm'marr.  pp'.  Imlniinialux,  to  bal- 
sam, <  L.  Ixilmwum.  balsam.]  The  act  of  ren- 
dering balsamic.  [Rare.] 
balsam-bog  (ImPsam-bog),  ».  A  curious  urn- 
belliferouK  plant  o?  the  halkland  inlands,  form- 
ing hard  hemispherical  hilloeka  often  from  2 
to  4  feet,  in  heiglit.  It  yields  a  gum  which  haa 
been  used  in  medicine. 

balsam-herb  (bal'sam-crb),  n.  A  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  lHanthera  replant,  an  acantba- 
t-eous  plant. 

balsamic  <bal-  ortal-aam'ik),  a.  and  n.   [<  bal- 
sam + -ie.]  Pertaiuingto  orof  the  na- 
ture of  balsam:  a*,  rVitwMi  ir  juices. —  2.  Yield- 
ing balsam:  aa,  bahamie  pine. —  3.  llaving  the 
of  balsam  ;  aromatic  ;  balmy. 


tlavc  a 


to  tho  rorlntf  I 
JBrVnnl.  Old  Mali  a  Counael. 


Eastern  origin,  cultivated  in  many 


self;  ;tatcatu*.  a  balsam-tree ;  prob.  of  Semitic 
origin:  si-e/nn'w.  ]  1.  An  oily,  aromatic,  resinous 
substance,  exuding  K|nititaueously  from  trees 
of  the  genus  Ihilsamodt  nitron ;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  aromatic  or  odoriferous  exudation 


varieties,  often  called  f^rrfo»Jial»oiii,  and  in  the 
United  States  lady'»-4hpi>er;  also,  the  native  Eu- 
ropean species,  /.  Xoli-me-tanaere,  and  the  Amer- 
ican l.julra.   See  Impatient  and  jetcrl-tceed. 

In  medical  prescriptions  abbreviated  to  bait. 
Balaam  of  Mecca,  tialni  <if  tillead.  See  Mm.-  Balsam 
of  Peru,  the  prodtu  t  ol  .V.vn>iy(en  Ptrtinr,  a  l<vumltioiu 
tree  of  San  iCalvadiir.  It  U  rniploycd  in  |ieriuiiMTy  and 
the  manufacture  of  snaru,  and  in  medierjie  as  a  atiinulat. 
lug  ointment  and  fur  trie  relief  of  asthma  ami  cosutha.— 
B&luun  of  Saturn,  a  MulUm  of  lead  acetate  In  tuirieu- 
tltio,  o  iiwviitrated  hy  evaporation  and  luined  wlUi  caru- 
phnr,  tomwrly  used  to  hasten  the  elcatrlxalioii  of  wounds. 

a»i«atp  of  Tolu(froni  Tola,  a  teain^t  In  the  1'iiltvl 
SUIet  of  roemil'la).  a  product  of  Vtiroxwlim  r«l«(rVra  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  Stales  of  Colombia,  a  species 
closely  allied  lo  Af.  Prrrir\r  (ace  above)  It  lias  an  airrec- 
ahle  flavor,  and  in  used  In  meilK-lut<  a»  an  r\p«-toraiit  ami 
stimulant,  though  lu  properties  are  not  Important.— 
Braxlllanbalaani,theprixIuctof  Aferwjfr/nn  orrwi^ennn. 
It  i-luavl)'  reaeniblea  l»laam  ol  Pern.  ErOid  leafed  bal- 
sam, "f  Ihe  West  Indies,  a  snmll  tree  Inluliiilng  to  the 
ItaluRsI  onler  AttUiiurtr,  MattuphMttm  nni.ilaruiu,  yield. 
Ing  an  aroniatii:  txilaam,  which  is  derived  chietty  fnjui  the 
berriea.  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent  liiiuhl  resin  or 
tunx-iil [tie.  "I 'tallied  hy  pum-turllsi;  ttie  v.-niele*  which  funn 
ui>Iit  the  liar*  i>f  the  lAlsam-ar,  A  bit*  M*amrij  of  North 
America.  It  Is  much  valued  fur  mounting  ohjecta  for  the 
nikTuarope.  na  It  remains  permanently  trarisiuu-etit.  and 
it  is  also  iwed  In  making  vaniUh.  Tlie  prlncliMl  supply  Is 
fniin  Canada.  Other  forms  of  turpentine  from  t.uropenn 
eoliirrroiii  trees  are  sometimes  railed  Uassanu.—  Copalui 
balsam,  a  IvUani  ohtalned  from  Uie  sweet-gum,  l.liuui- 
noiofir  ,^ryroi:i,f im,  levy  ilmllsr  to  stoma  an-.l  used  f^.r 
smiiLar  pnrpones.—  TallOW  baUUUU,  of  Jatnaien.  Cr-V.oi 
.if.r^i*.  an  iihitiiatlceUphorMfteviiH  shruli,  eovi  rv.1  Willi  a 
j.-lhiw  wind.  (For other  klmls  uf  tiaUani,  sec  itreuiAori-oo, 
.-.  iMiiUi,  <7irrton.  and  la-iam.) 
bakam  (bal'sam),  v.  t.  [<  ?«i/*<t»i,  n.  (f.  ML 
rWrni ware]    1.  To  ap 


4.  Having  the  healing  or  soothing  qualities  of 
balsam;  healing;  soothing:  mild:  as,  tWsamic 
remedies. — Bf.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  balsam 
of  the  alchemists.    Seo  baltttm,  5. 

IT.  w.  Anv  warm,  stimulating,  demulcent 
medicine,  of  a  smootlt  and  oily  consistence. 

"  (bal-orbal-sam'i-kal),o.  Sameaa 

...  of  inv  hlw-1. 
S.r  Af.  Hirf^,  tlrtg.  ot  Mankind,  I.  1. 

balsamically  (bal-  or  bal-sam'i-kal-i),  adr.  In 

a  balsamic  manner ;  as  a  balsam, 
balsamiferous  (1ml-  or  bal-sa-mif  'e-rus),  it. 

[<  L.  luil/iamum,  balsam,  +  ferre  =  K.  bear1.'] 

Producing  balm  or  balsam :  said  of  those  trees 

and  shrubs  which  yield  balsam. 
baUamlnA  (bal-sa-mrnli),  n.    [NL.:  nee  /j<i/- 

wiiikiic.]    Same  as  balmmine. 
balsamine  (b&l'sam-in),  «.    [<  F.  b<il*amine  •= 

Sp.  Pg.  It.  baltamina,  <  NL.  ?«i/«i»ii>m  (<  Gr. 

^a>j!auivj>),  balsam-plant,  prop.  fern,  of  L.  babM- 

minut,<  Gr.  *,'Jo?oii/iaof,  pertaining  to  balsam, 

<  iU?jiaam;  balsam.]  A  name  given  to  the 
garden-balsam  and  to  some  other  species  of 
the  genus  Impatient  (which  see). 

balsamltict  (kl-sa-mit'ik),  a.  [<  ML.  -baUa- 
mitieut  (cf.  ML.  balsamatietu),  <!,.  baltamum.] 
Balsamic. 

balsamito  (bal-*a-me't6),  ».  [In  form  Sp.  or 
Pg. ;  ef.  Sp.  balxamtta  (=  Pg.  baltamita),  tansy, 

<  bdlsamo,  balsam:  see  6rt/m.1  A  liquid  hating 
a  bitter  taste,  the  odor  of  tbe  Tonquin  bean,  and 
a  light  sherry -color,  produced  by  digesting  tbe 
fruit  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  rum.  it  is  u*ed  as 
a  medicine,  and  aU>)  as  an  applk-nlioii  to  sjonghtng  soma, 
especially  to  thr^e  caiuurd  by  tlie  chigoe. 

bal&amlie  ()>Al'sam-ix),  v.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  bal* 

jiawi.'rvf,  ppr.  Iniltamiang.    [<  balsam  4-  •icr.] 

To  render  oalsamic. 
balsamovs  (bal'sam-ush  a.  [<  baltam  +  -ou».] 

Having  the  qualities  of  balsam ;  abounding  iu 

balsam;  consisting  of  1  ' 


an  oily  and  tmbamuiu  sul 


The 


Zi  bain^r^a, 
gift,  of  our  young  a 
wbcu  they  are  UoJmoi, 
ft.. 


of  our  young  and  flourishing  age  are  very 
"i  with  dls-rTellnn. 
ll*Lt-l,  Al,p.  Wllllaina.  I  .".7, 


,y.  an. 

balsam-root  (bal'sam-rot),  n.  A  name  given 
in  California  to  species  of  liabsamorrhiza,  a  ge- 
nus nf  low,  coarse,  perennial  composite  plants, 
nllied  to  the  sunflower.  They  have  deep  thick  root* 
which  contain  a  lenliluthlnate  balsam.  These  roota  at* 
eaten  by  til.-  natives  after  U-Ing  peeled  and  baked. 

balsam-tree  (bal'sam-tre),  n.  A  name  mven 
to  many  of  the  balsam-liearlng  trees  of  the 
tropics  (see  balsam),  and  to  the  mastic-tree, 
Pittaeia  Lentitrut.  In  North  America  It  Is  applied 
to  Pirfrttlu*  oafsnNo/era,  and  on  the  western  coast  to  P. 
fnc/inoirpa.  It  Is  also  given  especially  lo  the  balsam- 
lieuring  conifers,  JViVr  tMtl^vtii'ii  aii'l  A  rroaen'  In  tho 
<  H.t  (Hie  latter  tree  l»lng dUUnculabc.1  as  the  »Ar  baltaulX 
and  In  the  it.w  kj  .Motintailss  ami  westward  to  A.  cuftmivr 
and  A.  mi«.'fidi.i.   The  babuKu-tnw  or  hol tain  fig  of  im- 

ITIIlli  a  Is  till  Oiorii  im«|. 

balsam-weed  (  bal'sam  vftd),  n.  A  name  of  the 
common  everlastings  of  the  United  States, 
tinaphalium  iheurrrn*  and  G. 
They  are  also  called  »ir<rf  batmm,  < 
of  their  iMilwimic  fragrance. 
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btvltei 

baltel,  «.  Piural  of  balteus. 
baiter,  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  haulier,  hotter  (in 
frfW-ooifemf,  q.  v.),  now  only  dial,  hauler,  < 
HE.  baltercn,  prob.  of  Beand.  origin;  ef.  Pan. 
baltrc,  var.  of  ooifr*,  roll,  t amble,  gambol.]  L 
<»<ra«.  If.  To  tumble ;  dauco  clumsily. 
Bo  birth,  of  hi*  wodbyne  lie  Wlmi  thrr  rndelrl. 

jlttusratiss  fa«a*(ad.  Morrli),  ill. 
9.  To  become  tangled  oriuatted.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

It  la  soata  beard)  balurttk  and  elottrrrth  Into  knots 
and  balls.  Holland,  tr.  of  Mlny,  ill.  17.   (.V.  K.  I'.) 

II.  trait*.  1.  To  tread  down  in  a  clumsy  man- 
ner. [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2f.  To  tangle ;  clot ;  mat, 
as  tho  Imir. 

balteua  (bal'ta-ua),  v.;  pi.  ballti  (-!>.  fTi.,  a 
belt :  aocoiding  to  Varro,  a  Tuscan  word,  but 
perhaps  of  Collie  origin:  see  belt.]  1.  In  Ro- 
man antiq.,  a  belt  :  either  a  girdle,  or  n  baldric 
worn  over  the  shoulder  to  support  a  sword, 
shield,  or  quiver. — 8.  In  arch.:  (a)  A  band 
perpendicular  to  tbo  axis  in  the  lateral  part  of 
the  volute  of  an  Iooio  pulvlnated  capital.  (6) 
One  of  the  passages  dividing  the  auditorium 
of  ancient  Boman  theaters  and  amphitheater* 
horizontally  into  upper  and  lower  zones,  and 
affording  access  to  the  different  eunci,  or  wedge- 
shaped  divisions  of  the  auditorium,  without  dis- 
turbing persons  occupying  Beats.  Such  a  pas- 
sage had  usually  tbo  form  of  a  wide  step. 
Baltic  (bal'tik),  a.  [<  NI,.  Balliau,  prob.  < 
Lith.  baltas,  white,  balll,  be  white.]  Appella- 
tive of  or  pertaining  to  the  aea  which  separates 
Sweden  from  Denmark,  Oermany,  and  Russia; 
situated  on  or  bordering  the  Ilaltie  sea:  as,  Uie 
Bailie  islands ;  the  Hal  tic  coasts, 
Baltimore  bird,  oriole.  See  oriole. 
baltimorite  (bil'ti-mor-it),  n.  (<  Baltimore,  the 
chief  eity  in  Maryland,  +  -Itc'/.]  A  variety  of 
serpentine  from  Bare  Hills,  Maryland. 
baln(ba'lfi),  a.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  wild- 
eat,  fttit  gwnatrana,  native  in  Sumatra. 
Balneal  (ba-lS'ohe),  n.  [Per*.  Baluchi,  Belt- 
«W.]  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Balu- 
chistan, a  country  lying  to  tho  east  of  Persia 
and  between  Afghanistan  und  the  Arabian  sea: 
specifically,  a  member  of  one  of  the  tribea  of 
Baluchistan,  a  distinct  race  from  the  present 
dominant  tribe,  the  Brahoes. — 3.  The  language 
spoken  by  tho  Buluchis  and  bv  over  34(1,000 
British  subjects  Inhabiting  Bind  and  tho  Pan- 
jab.  It  belongs  to  the  tranic  branch  ot  the  Aryan  'amity 
(it  Ui  imuurca.  It  has  no  literature  and  written  characters 
of  ita  own,  Arabic  characters  having  been  uved  fur  such 
worka  lo  Baluchi  aa  bare  recently  appeared. 

Also  written  Bdoochec  and  Belaoeh. 
baluster  (bal'us-t*r),  n.  [A\aohalluster,bal\is- 
Itr  (and  corruptly  bannister,  banister,  q.  v.), 
formerly  also  bailester;  <  F.  balustre,  (  It.  ba- 
lauttro  (=  8p.  Pg.  balauxtre),  a  baluster,  small 
pillar,  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  <  balausto, 
balawtta,  bataustra  —  Bp.  balaustra,  balauslria 
=  Pg.  balaustia  —  F.  balavste,  formerly  also  (wt- 
lustre,  <  L.  balauxtium,  <  Or.  jiaiaiimiov,  the 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate -tree.  Cf.  Ba- 
1.  In  arch,  aud  building,  a  small 
■  r  made  in  a  great  variety  of 


At  Ui*  bottom  l|  a  j 


bal 

of 
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partem* ;  tbo  upper  torraca  nan 
"  double  dccllvltica.  arched  and 
vwt  and  royal  cat. 

Jhvfsn.  Mary,  fell.  27,  lets. 

Jh*ft  fbal'us-terHihAft),  n.  A  form 
pillar  occurring  in  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
architecture,  and 
in  work  influenced 
by  it  as  late  aa  the 
twelfth  century. 
It  serves  especially  at 
a  tcii oration  of  win. 
dnirllshla  and  other 
opening*,  anil  I*  named 
from  Ita  rude  resem- 
blance In  aliape  to  a 
baluster  of  IIm  ooov™ . 
thins!  type. 

balustor-stem 

(bal'us-ter-stem), 
n.  The  stem  of  a 
goblet,  chalice,  or 
other  similar  vessel  when  of  the  bulging  shape 
characteristic  of  a  baluster, 
balustrade  {bal-ua-trad'j,  ».  [<  F.  balustrade,  < 
It.  balaustrata  (aeSp.  Pg.  balaustrada),  a  balus- 
trade, prop.  adj.  fern.,  f urniahed  with  IwIuhUtx, 
<  balaustro,  a  haluater.]  In  arch.,  strictly,  a 
of  a  " 


Ralu«trarf»—  rn*n  Cat  VUU  it'Fffe,  Tirolt.  Italy. 

member  resting  on  a  series  of  balustera ;  bnt, 
commonly,  an  ornamental  railing  or  pierced 
parapet  of  any  kind,  whether  serving  n«  n  bar- 
rier or  merely  as  a  decorative  feature,  and 
whother  composed  of  balusters  or  not. 

Broad-baaed  fliahta  of  marble  ■taira 

Han  up  with  golden  Nttiutmfc. 

T«uip»on,  AraMui  Nights. 

balustraded  (hal-u*-tra'ded).  a.  [<  balustrade 
+  -crfS.]  Furnished  with  a  balustrade  or  bal- 
ustrades. 

ika«t|th"  'Miij»ij**nf  terraces,  the  sunproof  laurel 
Laura,  ttreslds  Travels,  p.  SIJ. 

baluatradlng  (ual-oj-tra'ding),  n.  [<  bolus- 
trade  +  -iajl.J  A  balustrade  or  balustrades; 
balustrade-work. 

The  upper  |tloor|  to  tamoed  and  d«f«ivd>d  by  itrons 
UtltutTaaing.  L.  Wallace,  Ilcn-Hur,  p.  vi. 

balyBattr,  »■   See  batitnur. 
balza,  n.   See  balsa. 

balzant,  [F.,  <  It.  bahano,  wbitc-footod, 
white-spotted,  —  OF.  bausau,  bausaul :  see  bau- 
ntud,  bauson.]  A  horse  baving  four  white  feet. 


bamboo-brier 

flrmatlve :  i,  that  th#  conduaioa  la  a  parvtcnlar  afflrmatlva ; 
ami  y,  that  Clio  otmctUMkm  of  barbam  haa  In  tlie  rcductlrai 
to  oo  converted  per  accld«ns  to  alvo  (lie  ouncluilun  of 
txitMdliy..  Thii  mood  waa  orlgtiially  caJIcvl  htroiiffoii  liy 
Ivtrua  Ifiapaiina.  Enzliah  Inglclaiw  more  oouiiuonly  caII 
Ui«  mood  frVanwnft^  lu  order  to  make  the  hexameter 

ftraioaiiUp,  cameaiea,  dlmarta,  feaapo,  freaisoti. 

See  ant 

bamalipton  (bam-a-lip'ton),  «.  [An  artificial 
term.]  A  mood  of  syllogism,  differing  from 
baralipton  only  in  having  the  names  of  the  ma- 
jor and  minor  premlac*  transposed,  liie  name 
waaliivcated  by  Jodiic  Tnitftnlvr  of  Elaviiai-h,  a  teaoberot 
Luther,  nho  dint  In  1SH. 

bambam(bam'ba-ri}),  n.  [An  artificial  term.] 
A  mood  of  syllogism,  differing  from  barbara 
only  in  having  the  names  ot  the  major  and 
minorprcmiscs  trnnsposcd.  Tho  name  was  in- 
vented by  Jodoc  Trutfedcr.    Seo  bamalipton. 

bambino  (bam-be'n6),  «. ;  pi.  bambini  (-no). 
[It.,  a  child,  dim.  oi  bambo,  childish,  simple; 
cf.  bimlto,  a  child,  Sp.  bambacria,  a  child,  a 
foolish  man,  Austrian  o««»«,  child.  Prob.  of 
imitative  origin,  and  so  far  related  to  Gr.  f)au- 
jiainir,  chatter  with  the  teeth,  also  stammer; 
jiauflaiti\riv,  ftafi?kzi.i\itT,  jiait(la>jZtiv,  stammer. 
Cf.  JaW'ie.1  A  child  or  baby;  specifieally,  a 
figure  of  the  Child  Jeaua.  It  U  ■ 
•entcil  aa  In  tlic  manger  at 
Bethlehem,  and  la  expoaed 
in  many  Roman  CaUtolk 
chnrcbfa  Uirimglioiit  tho 
world  frotn  Chrlstmaa  to 
Eplpliany,  the  elicit  being 
oftem  hclchtenrd  by  nt«rni 
of  angeU,  of  the  aheplierdt, 
oftlieVlajri.rtc.  The  wholo 
toffrtberTa  ctainuonly  call- 
ed in  Engllih  Uie  <r»6.  Aa 
a  nihicct  of  popular  devo- 
tion. It  owea  ita  orlain  lo 
SC.  rcauclt  of  Aaaiai  In  tba 
early  part  of  the  thirteentll 
century.  The  famous  bam- 
bini) in  Uie  ihimh  of  Ara 
t'lell  at  Koina  la  of  oltvc- 
wooil,  alkd  naa  tnaite  In  Tat' 
eatlhe  by  a  Fraticbcan  lay 
brother  annui  tlmo  rwhirv 
the  seventeenth  century; 
It  b  In  repute  for  luimcu- 
Inita  heallna*,  and  has  been 
richly  deenrated  by  the 
faithful.    In  the  flue  arts 


this  subject  has  l*«*ii  often 
treated,    notably  In  thn 


balzarine  (bal-za-ren'),  ».  [Origin  obscure.] 
A  light  mixed  fabric  of  c<  " 


Boruien, 

4.  Sea  tavrea  «/  Sanla  TriollS  del  suae*,  low ;  S,  tnm  piler). 
lUtn.  Duuno  t4  Siena  I  C  Itaunta !,  fraoi  C«M  da  l'llatn«,  Seville. 

forms,  but  typically  strongly  swelled  outward 
at  some  point  between  tbe  base  and  the  top  or 
capital,  and  commonly  vase-  or  urn-shaped. 

es  to  support  tbe  rail  of  a  railing  or 
The  twl  mater,  as  distinguished  from  a  wnall 
I  the  aamc  purpnac.  itflftnaUd  In  tba  arrlli- 
e  of  the llenalasuice.    Now  often  called  temiitrr. 

5.  Is  areh.,  the  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  tbe 
Ionic  capital.    Also  bolster. 

balustered  (bal'us-tenl),  a.  {< baluster  +  -cd?.] 
KuruisLed  with  balusters. 


cotton  atid  wool  for 
women's  dresses,  commonly  used  for  summer 
gowns  before  tbo  introduction  of  barege, 
bam  (bam),  I'.;  grot,  and  pp.  bammed,  ppr. 
bamming.  f\  slang  word,  formerly  also  bamb, 
either  an  abhr.,  or  the  source  of  tho  first  syl- 
lable, of  bamboozle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To  bam- 
boozle; cheat;  hoax;  wheedle.  [Slang.] 

This  Is  some  conspiracy,  I  suppose,  to  taut,  to  cliouee 
me  nut  of  my  money.  rW*. 

II.  ill  trans.  To  practise  hoaxing  or  imposi- 
tion. [Slang.] 

bam  (bam),  n.  [<  oom,  r.]  A  cheat;  a  hoax; 
an  Imposition.  [Shuuc.] 

It  wu  all  a  (am,  madam,  a  scene  we  thowht  proper  to 
act.  A.  Xurnny. 

To  relieve  the  tedinm  he  kept  plying  them  with  all 
manner  of  (hum.  J.  WiUaa. 

bamallp  (barn'o-l'l1).  »•  [An  artificial  terra.] 
In  logic,  it  mnemonic  word  denotliiK  a  mood  of 
the  fourth  figure,  containing  syllogisms  with 
universal  affirmative  premises  and  a  particular 
affirmative  conclusion :  as,  All  greyhounds  tire 
dogs;  but  all  dogs  ure  quadrupeds;  therefore, 
some  quadrupeds  are  greyhounds.   Wi  of  the 

swell  tetter*  r..mi««lll«  tin.  wurd  are  ala-nlncaat.  fiahowa 
that  tile  mood  U  to  be  retlueed  to  bartntm  (wtik-h  are) ;  n. 
thai  the  mafor  immiae  ia  a  universal  atttmiati  vo  ;  M,  Ukat 
Uie  iimmtws  are  tu  In  traiM|«HK>d  in  redaeiiut  It  to  Uie 
nrst  figure ;  a,  that  the  minor  preiuuw  Is  a  universal  at 


alaJDed  terra-cotta  i 
Lnea  della  Boldila. 
bambocciada  (bam-boeh-i-ad'),  n.  [Also  oaat- 
bocfiatc,  and  bamboeciata  (after  It-);  <  F.  fVom- 
boehade,  <  It.  hamboeciala,  grotesque  painting, 
caricature,  <  uomooerlo,  a  little  child,  puppet, 
simpleton  (like  bambino,  a  dim.  of  bambo,  child- 
ish, simple:  see  bambino);  said  to  have  been  a 
nickname  given  to  Pietcr  van  Later  (17th  cen- 
tury), a  patuter  of  such  scene*.]  In  painting, 
a  grotesque  scene  from  common  life,  as  rustic 
mos,  a  village  festival,  rollicking  peasants 
nkiiig  und  smoking,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Temers  ia  the  great  master  of  this  style,  and  in  British  art 
WHkl*  la  prohaMv  lu  Ih*(  representative, 
bamboo  (barn-bo'),  n.  [Also  bambu,  and  for- 
merly also  bamhou,  bamdotr,  bomlto,  and  (after 
D.)  bambonse,  bambus;  =  D.  bamboes  =  Q.  Dnn. 
Itambus  =  Sw.  bambu  =  Pol.  Bohem.  bambus  — 
Russ.  bamlntbt  =  F.  bambou  a=  8p.  frnraftii  as  Pg. 
nanibii  (first  recorded  as  mambu)  s  It.  otimoii 
(NL.  bambusa) :  from  tho  native  E.  Ind.  numo, 
Malayand  Jav.  oomfui,  CanaresefcoBOuorbantra. 
Tho  orig.  language  is  uncertain.]  1.  (a)  The 
common  name  of  the  arborescent  frraeses  be- 
longing to  tbe  genus  Rambusa  (which  *oc)  and 
its  allies.  (6)  In  the  West  Indies,  a  tall  climb- 
ing gross  of  the  genus  i'mtieum,  I',  dirarifa- 
tum.  (c)  In  Queensland,  a  coarse  grass,  titipa 
mierantha. — 2.  A  stick  or  cane  from  the  stem 
of  the  bamboo. — 3.  In  pottrry,  a  name  given  to 
a  cnuc-colored  biscuit  made  by  Wedgwood. — 
4.  An  Eastern  measure  of  length,  equal  in 
Pondiclierry  to  3|  meters. —  5.  In  Humntra,  a 
measure  of  capacity :  in  Bencoolen,  equal  to  the 
United  States  (Winchester)  gallon;  in  Acbin, 
to  5  pints—  Bamboo  books,  a  collection  of  anctent 
Chinese  writiniis,  chiefly  historical,  said  to  have  been  dts- 
rnvervd  lu  the  tomb  of  a  pni>co  of  Wei,  x.  l>.  fit.  Tlw 
writings  were  cnifravc.1  on  sll(n  of  bamboo,  as  was  cus- 
toinar)'  in  tiilna  befiire  the  iuventlon  nt  paper.—  Sacrod 
bauiboo,  the  .Viiiu/mki  ifumeafiVn.  a  handaunie  everarecn 
iNttsirliUceouiiMhrali,  besrhia  rn.\  berries,  sad  eiletialvely 
cultivated  in  t'ltilia  and  Japan.  It  U  chiefly  used  for  dec- 
urslrHin. 

bamboo  (bam-ba'),  r.  f.  [<  bamltoo,  n.]  To 
U-iit  with  u  bamboo  ;  punish  by  flogging  with 
a  smooth  lath  of  bamboo ;  bustinado. 

bamboo  brier  (bsm  bo'bri'er),  n.   The  ( 
brier  of  the  United  St 
u  tall  thorny  climber. 
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bamboo-partridge 

bamboo-partridge  (Wm-bo'par'trij),  n.  A 
member  of  the  genus  Bambuiieola. 

bamboo-rat  (bani-bo'rat),  n.  A  species  of  ro- 
dent animal  of  tho  size  of  a  rabbits  belonging 
to  the  genu*  tthiiomys,  found  in  Malacca. 

bamboozle  (bam-bi>'*l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bam- 
boozted,  ppr.  bamboozling.  [Mentioned by  Swift 
in  1710  among  1 '  certain  words  invented  by  some 
pretty  fellows,  such  as  banter,  bamboozle,  country 
put,  .  ,  .  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for 
the  vogue"  (Taller,  No.  230);  appar.  a  slang 
word,  of  no  definite  origin,  connected  with 
(prob.  abbreviated  to)  bamb,  bam,  which  ap- 
pears a  little  later:  see  him.  Cf.  8c.  bombaze, 
twmbazr,  confuse,  stupefy,  baznl,  batett,  basit, 
confused,  stupid.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hoax;  de- 
ceive ;  trick ;  impose  upon. 

All  the  people  upon  earth.  excepting  tbcee  two  or  three 
worthy  gentlemen,  am  lupoid  upon,  cheated,  bubbled, 
atrosed.  famAoorsrd  I  AMimm,  Drummer,  L  1. 

Americana  are  neither  to  be  dragooned  nor  hiiaafssssjireaf. 
out  of  their  liberty.  Franklin,  Life.  p.  in. 

It'i  supposed  by  this  trick 
lie  famW-fcrf  01,1  Nlrk. 
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one  who  plays  tricks  upon 


[<  bam  +  both,  prob. 
Humbug.  [Slang.] 


8.  To  perplex ;  mystify. 

II.  tsfroi".  To  use  trickery ;  practise  cheating, 
bam  boozier  (bam-i  " 
boozles;  a  cheat; 
another. 

There  are  a  art  of  fellows  tney  call  banterers  and  tarn* 
bootUn,  that  play  lurh  tricks. 

ArbutAnoi,  John  Holt  (176*),  p.  » 

bambosh  (l>am'tM>«h),  n. 
with  ref.  to  bamboozle. 

y.  s.  d. 

bamboula  (bam-bo'li,),  n.  [Creole  F.,  <  F. 
bambini,  bamboo.]  1.  A  small  drum  consist- 
ing of  a  section  of  bamboo  covered  at  one  end 
with  sheepskin,  formerly  in  use  among  slaves 
iu  Louisiana. — 2.  A  dance  performed  to  the 
acroinpaniment  of  such  a  drum. 
Bambusa  (bam-bu'sH),  n.  INI'-,  through  I>. 
bamboes,  G.  bambut,  etc.,  <  K.  Ind.  bambu :  see 
t./smh'io.)  A  genus  of  arborescent  grasses,  of 
the  tribe  Bambuttir  ( which  see),  of  about  25  well- 
known  species, 
natives  of  south- 
era  and  eastern 
Asia,  one  species 
only  being  cos- 
mopolitan. Thta 
spee-iea,  the  common 
bamboo.  H.  t-u/- 
{nrtf,  u  nowhere 
known  ai  Indige- 
nous, but  is  natural- 
land  In  many  place*, 
and  la  cultivated 
eitensively  In  the 
..lil  world,  the  West 
lndlea,  and  South 
America.  Home  of 
I  he  species  are  spl- 
n,*e  at  Urn  Joint*, 
other*  are  climber*. 
The  atetns  attain  a 
height  of  9>,  (si,  or 

even  ISO  feet,  with 
a  diameter,  in  the 
lancer  aiiedra,  of 
fn«m  4  to  8  luetic*. 
Tbo  uaea  that  are 
■naile  of  the  ateiua 
and  leavea  of  the 
various  speeiea  of 
bamboo  in  the  East 
hull,*  ami  eastern 
Asia  are  Innumerable.  Houses  an. I  their  fnmllure.  the 
masts,  sails,  anil  rigging  of  shii>a,  rafts,  bridges,  fences, 
carta,  palamiuins,  water-rrf|ie*,  cordage,  pnjier,  te.nr*,  los- 
krl»,  mat*.  pljK-sb-nia,  and  In  fart  nearly  alt  artlclca  of  or- 
dinary use,  are  made  entirely  t»r  In  part  Irotn  this  material. 
The  seeds  and  young  sh<M>ta  are  used  a*  food,  ami  the  leavea 
furnish  fodder  fur  rattle. 

lambusaceous  ibam-bu-sa'sliius),  a.  [<  Bum- 
busa  +  -<iry««».J  Resembling  the  bamboo;  be- 
to  the  gramineous  tribe  Bambuseet. 
jB(boui-bu'he-e).  it./)/.  [NL.,<  Bambu- 
M  +  -ecr.]  A  tritie  of  grasses,  of  great  economic 
importance,  including  nearly  200  species  in 
about  20  genera,  of  which  Bambusa  (which  see) 
may  be  considered  the  tvpe.  They  are  m.wtly  con- 
Bne'l  t"  the  wsnuer  regions  ol  the  globe,  though  some  are 
there  found  at  an  altitude  of  (rum  10,1*10  tu  Ift.UlW  feet  above 
Uie  ~<a.    Tiny  are  gregarious  in  habit,  and  have  woody, 

tall  HJt.l  uft.-ll  artxiresi'eilt  steins,  hollow  between  tile 
Joints,  the  taller  speeiea  reaching  ail  extreme  height  ol  la.i 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  or  H  Inches.  Mutt  of  the  aperies 
Bown  l„it  rarely,  but  Hie  riowering  of  any  aperies,  wlwii 
lt.«Mirs.  1>  usually  general  and  the  mnaei|iieiit  harvest 
oi  seed  luu  at  tiroes  prevented  liunlne  in  lulls.  Pie 
Anierlcn 


banana 

the  verb:  aee  Inn1,  r.,  and  cf.  banish  ]    1.  In 
feudal  times:  (a)  A  public  proclamation  or 
edict;  especially,  a  proclamation 
to  arms,   (ft)  The  array  or  body  so  suiun 
See  arrstVe-Aan,  2. 

The  fan  was  sometimes  convoked,  that  is.  the  | 
of  the  flrfe  were  called  upon  for  military  services  in  ■ 
sequent  aces.  ItnUain,  Mlddl*  Age*,  II.  1 

(c)  A  proclamation  made  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  or  in  the  cantonments  of  an  army,  by 
beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  tin  officer  or  the  punishment 
of  a  soldier,  to  enforce  discipline,  etc.  u  mod- 
ern  time*  these  proclamations  ant  published  In  the  writ- 
ten orders  of  the  day. 

S.  A  proclamation  or  notice  given  in  a  church 
of  an  intended  marriage:  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  turns,  usually  spelled  banns  (which  see). 
— 3.  An  edict  of  interdiction;  a  sentence  of 


and**,  which  produces  an  edible,  fleshy,  pear  shaped  froll 
Irtun  J  to  5  Unties  long.  The  aame  spectra,  as  also  some 
others,  yields  the  talxudieer  (which  ace),  a  ancreti.wi  In  the 
lolnta,  mainly  silleioua,  which  Is  used  as  a  medicine. 

Bambualcola  (biun-ba-sik'^-Ut),  n.  [NL.,  < 
bambusa,  bamboo,  +  L.  eolere,  inhabit.]  A  ge- 
nus of  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia,  the  oamboo- 
partridgos.  B.  Uioraeica  is  a  Chinese  species ; 
B.  snnonrnx  Is  found  in  Formosa, 
bambusicoline  (bam-bu-sik'o-lin),  a.  [<  XL. 
ftrimfttisrcolintu,  <  bambusa,  bamboo,  +  L.  colcre, 
inhabit  :  see  Inhnliiling  rate  brakes; 

living  in  bamboo^rrass :  said  of  sundry  animals, 
as  certain  partridges,  rats.  etc. 
bamla  (ba'mi-»),  a.  A  fish  of  the  family  .SWii- 
ri'der,  taken  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  a  dried  state 
it  la  much  used  as  food  bv  sailors, 
bamlito  (bam'lit).  n.  KltaiH*',]  A  va- 
riety of  fibrolite  from  fluiule,  Norway, 
ban'  ( Iwn),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  banned,  ppr.  banning. 
^<  ME.  banncn,  <  AH.  baunan,  ftonnon,  summon, 
in  comp.  aftannan,  summon,  <!<  bannan,  summon, 
rommand,  proclaim,  =  OfVies.  bauua,  bonna, 
command,  proclaim,  =  OD.  banncn,  prohibit, 
mod.  D.  banish,  exile,  exorcise,  trump,  =  OHO. 
ftfinnan,  M11U.  G.  ixiitses.  banish,  ex|>el,  exor- 
cise =  Icel.  banna,  forbid,  curse,  refl.  swear,  *= 
Sw.  banna,  reprove,  chide,  refl.  curse,  swear,  = 
Dan.  bands,  curse,  swear,  —  Goth,  'bannan  (not 
recorded),  orig.  appar.  'proclaim  or  announce,' 
subsequently  'command  or  forbid  under  a  pen. 


outlawry.    Thus,  to  put  a  prince  under  tho  fan  of  the 
empire  was  to  divest  hint  of  his  dignities,  and  to  Interdict 
all  Intercourse  and  all  office*  of  humanity  with  the  offend- 
er.  Sometime*  whole  cltie*  have  been  put  under  the  tan, 
that  la,  deprived  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
4.  Interdiction;  authoritative  prohibition. —  5. 
A  formal  ecclesiastical  denunciation;  curse; 
excommunication;  anathema. — 6.  A  maledic- 
tion ;  expression  of  execration ;  curse. 
Her  fyrte  eyes  with  furlona  sparkee  dtd  stare, 
And  with  hlssnhem.iu*  6onn.es  high  ir.nl  in  peecea  tare.. 

Saenser.  F.  Q-,  III.  vtt.  38. 

7.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a 
delinquent  for  offending  against  a  ban.— 8.  A 
mulct  (said  to  the  bishop,  In  addition  to  other 
penalties,  for  certain  crimes  connected  with  sa- 
cred things,  chiefly  sacrilege  and  perjury. 
ban2  ( ban),  it.  [Croat ian  ban  =  Bufg.  8erv.  ban. 
Hung,  baa,  <  Pers.  Inn,  a  lord,  master.]  A 
title  formerly  given  to  the  military  chiefs  who 
guarded  the  southern  marches  of  Hungary  (the 
Banat ),  but  now  only  to  the  govemorof  Croatia 
and  Slavnnia,  who  ia  appointed  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  tbo  landtag  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
ban8  (ban),  n.  fCf.  banana.}  A  fine  sort  of 
'  in  the  East  Indies  1 


prob.  akin  to  L.  fari,  say,  speak  (>  ult. 
fable,  fame,  fate,  etc.),  =  Gr.  «tit«u,  speak,  say 


alty, 
E 

(>  ult.  E. 


 aphasia,  aphriuia,  euphrmitnt,  etc.); 

cf.  8kt.  V  Man.  speak.  Cf.  also  Gr.  eahin; 
make  appear,  show,  shine,  Skt.  */  bhd,  appear, 
shine.  The  ML.  verb  ftannirc,  snmmon,  pro- 
claim, l>nui!*h,  is  formally  from  the  noun:  see 
banish.  The  sense  of  4  curse '  is  appar.  due  to 
Scand.use.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  summon ;  call  out. 

Hs  .  .  .  fanned.  Ills  cnillte*.  Lofnmm,  1.  Sit. 

lliaraon  (wnneaV  vt  hla  liere.  Cen.  and  Kx.,  L  JUS. 
2.  To  anathemati 


mnslin  made  i 
stalk  fibers  of  the  banana. 
banal1  (ban'al),  a.  [Formerly  also  bannal,  < 
F.  Iiannal  (Cotgrare).  now  banal  —  Pr.  banal, 
<  ML.  bannalis,  pertaining  to  compulsory  feu- 
dal service:  applied  especially  to  mills,  wells, 
ovens,  etc.,  used  in  common  by  people  of  the 
lower  clauses,  upon  the  command  of  a  feudal 
superior;  hence,  common,  commonplace ;  <  fttrs- 
Natoi,  command,  proclamation:  see  ban1,  it.] 
1.  Subject  to  manorial  rights;  used  in  com- 
mon: as,  a  ftaiuii  mill  or  oven.  See  ftatwif- 
tfj/.-a.  Common;  commonplace;  hackneyed; 
trite;  r* 


«.  balm  .Kmmtf  rmtr*nt\ •> 
ksg  O*  t*«mI«  <i  ffnsft*  ;  s.  S.»er*,  tea 
sad  sScm  as.  «  UUgSV  scats. 


upon;  place  under  a  ban. 
It  la  hard  to  admire  the  man  [Henry  VIII.)  who  was 
burning  ami  fannin?  Lutherans  at  home,  while  lie  waa 
trying  lo  ally  hlmaeli  with  Ihrtn  abroad. 

K.  H\  />uron,  HUt.  l-hnrch  of  Eng.,  lit 
S.  To  curse ;  execrate. 

Here  u  ih  -Ti  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  fan  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 

Afarhor*.  Jew  of  Malta,  t  S. 
He  cursed  and  fanned  the  Christians.  KnoUst. 

4.  To  prohibit;  interdict;  proscribe. 
Tlie  relhil<ii>  of  tli*  immense  majority  .  .  .  w 

*"  ieet»,  lUlionaliani  (187S),  tL  O.  (.V.  B.  D.) 

Working  his  best  with  lteowls  ansl  crews  to  fan 
The  euvlny  that  come*  111  like  a  flood, 

Mroirnin.r.  King  and  Hook,  I.  40. 

II.  in  (Van*.  To  curse;  utter  curses  or  male- 


of  modern  life  iff 

ArfmsfAffy  Jeer.  (N.  «.),  XXXIII.  ?«. 

banal2  (ban'al),  a.  [<  6a«a  +  -at.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  ban,  or  provincial  governor:  as, 
the  royal  banal  court  at  Agraru.  See  ban*. 
banality  (ba-nal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  banalities  (-tix). 
(<  y.  banalite1,  <  banat:  see  ftonail.]  1,  In  taltf 
French  and  /VencA-Caaariiiin  lair,  the  right  by 
which  a  lord  compelled  his  vaasala  to  grind  at 
his  mill,  bake  at  his  oven,  etc. :  applied  also  to 
the  regions  within  which  this  right  was  exer- 
cised.— 3.  The  state  of  being  banal,  trite,  or 
stale;  commonplaceneas ;  triviality. — 3.  Any- 
thing common,  trite,  or  tri  vial ;  a  commonplace. 
He  has  a  good  anise  that  enable*  hlui  to  free  through 
-  i  of  Kngllah  pollUcal  life  and  to  shrink  trotn 
own  existence  In  such  llttleneaa. 

sunnier.  The  Tlllgllsh  Novel,  p  fis. 

banana  (ba-nan'ft),  n.   [Also  formerly  banano 


(tree) ;  =  F.  banaue,  <  Sp.  Pg.  lianana.  the  fruit 
of  the  banana-tree,  Sp.  bonano  (Pg.  bananei 
F.  ftaaanier),  the  troo  itself;  cited  in  the  1 


And  rant,  and  fand,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw. 

Sfrrurr.  V.  <J. ,  V.  xL  ti 
ban1  (ban),  ».    [<  ME.  ban,  banne,  bane  j  partly 
identical  with  iltan.  <  AH.  i/tbann,  proclamation, 
decree,  —  (without  prefix)  OS.  MM  =  OFries. 

6ii»  =  Ol).  fxin  =  OUO.  MIKi.  i*an,  bann, 
O.  bflitii,  jiroclamation  (uf  command  or  prohibi- 
tion), rr  Icel. '»!»»  =  Sw.  ftflmi  =  I>an.  Inn,  band, 
prohibition,  inlcrdicl,  excommunication;  and 
partly  (in  the  form  /.««,  bane)  <  OF.  iVan  =  Pr. 
ban  =  Sp.  Va.  It.  bando,  <  ML.  bannum,  bannus, 
alwi  bandnm,  prix-lamation,  summons,  edict, 
erafo!  th*  Indian  genera  are  !».*>  bearing,  tlie  s|«vlea  proscription,  banishment  excommunication, 
aw  t  remarkaide  m  this  respect  beuig  u.litann*  fawou-   etc.,  frviiu  the  Teut.  (OUG.)  form,  which  in  from 


banil..»4  of  troplrsl  Americii  lwbiug  lo  M-vrral  g 
(rl  leSy  stftAn^yrofiuwi,  rAiui/ne*.  and  Usonfual, 
ajectes  attaining'  neatly  the  size  of  those  of  the  old  i 
t  le  genus  (sronln 


ering  fro 


world, 
r*oii*'<u*a.  »ev. 


ns  the 
native' name  in 
Guinea,  but  the 
plant  is  prob- 
ably a  native 
nt  the  East  In- 
dies.] An  endo- 
genous plant  of 
the  genus  Mu- 
st, if .  sapieU' 
turn,  now  culti- 
vated forits  fruit 
everywhere  in 
the  tropics. 

stem  ■  like  U 
funned  of  the  i  _ 
pari  sheathing  leaf- 
grows  to  a 
usmuly  ol  « 
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or  10  feci,  bearing  IU  oblong  frait  In  >  Actum  cluster  «  or  S 
feet  buigf  and  «>iiirllnM  wetgllliig  70  or  Ht  r- "in-l»  The 
trait  im  soft,  sweetish,  not  highly  flavored,  soil  wltbo<it 
seeds.  It  Is  eaten  cither  raw  or  cooked.  Several  variellea 
are  cultivated,  differing  In  size,  color,  and  flavor.  After 
fruiting  Ui«  item  decays,  or  u  cut  down,  vuul  new  i 
spring  from  the  root  and  produce  a  new  crop  In  a  few 
months.  The  fiber  of  111"  stem  anil  leaves  is  i>f  tittle  value. 
The  plantain,  Jf.  i*tra*ii*u*r&,  U  probably  only  a  variety 
of  the  same  speclca.  See  J/sud  ami  ygdnosiia. —  Banana 
Wll  III  a),  an  artificial  fruit  essence  used  for  flavoring  Jel- 
lies, lees,  and  critifeetliiriery.  It  i*  a  mixture  of  atuyl 
acrtatc  anil  butyric  rtriiT. —  Mexican  banana,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  species  ol  I'urea,  V.  l*i.vata,  of 
northern  Mexico  and  tlio  adjacent  lulled  Stales,  which 
bran  a  large,  Juicy,  edible  fniiL 

banana-bird  (ba-nan'a-berd),  n.  A  name  given 
by  early  writers  to  several  West  Indian  anil 
tropical  American  species  of  the  large  genus 
Icterus,  which  contains  the  American  orioles  or 
hangncsta,  more  or  loss  nearly  related  to  the 
Baltimore  Yilrd,  Icttrui  gaibuUi.  Thua,  under  tbla 
name,  Edward*  describe!  a  species,  afterward  the  Xan- 
thoma* uutzioanu*  of  Hriiaon  (ItftOi,  aitd  the  Orioltu  lot- 
nana  at  Llnns3ua(17oS),  The  f'^nu  leneoirfr/y.1  of  Jamaica 
i»  also  one-  of  Uie  species  which  have  borne  the  Dame. 
On*  section  of  the  gvim*  /rfrnu  has  been  named  Bammi- 
torus  from  tha  implied  habit  (of  banana-eating)  of  tbo 
hlrda  composing  it ;  the  type  of  thia  is  the  oomtnoti  or- 
etianl-orlole  of  the  Tnlled  States,  Ictenu  tjnirivM. 

banana-eater  (ba-nati'ji-A'tcr),  n.  A  plantain- 
eater  ;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Muettphaga. 

banana-quit  (ba-nan'a-ktwit),  it.  A  name  of  the 
black  and  yellow  honey-creeper,  Certhiola  fla- 
reola,  and  other  s|>eeles  of  bird*  of  the  same 
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And  Ftiaraoli-iMiclivh  put  liilo  In  l/nndt  at  Rlblah. 

5  KL  xxllL  M. 

And  suddenly  then,  waa  a  greal  eartntjuako,  an  that  the 
foundatltwis  of  the  prtsou  were  shaken :  and  immediately 
all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  olies  batuit  were 

Acta  xvl.  «L 

/*■<.    In  chalna  of  adamant ! 
Mam.  Vea,  the  strongest  t*xnds. 

B.Jvixmm,  Alcheinlat.lv.  L 

2.  That  by  which  louse  things  of  tho  same  or  a 
similar  kind  are  bound  together.  Specifically  (a) 
The  tie  of  straw  uaed  iri  binding  tdiraves  of  wheat  or  otlrer 
grain.  (•)  In  bsotttnrfiN?,  one  of  tha  conk,  tape*,  or 
strips  of  parchment  which  hold  together  llir  aeveral  sec- 
tions of  die  sewed  book.  The  thread  is  drawn  from  with' 
ill  each  section  arouihd  or  over  tile  bauds. 

3.  That  which  connects ;  a  connecting  piece, 
or  means  of  connection;  that  which  connects 
or  unites  the  several  parts  of  a  complex  tiling. 

The  body,  by  Jcdnta  and  bands  .  .  .  knit  tonether.  in. 
crraaelli  with  Um  increaae  of  God.  CoL  II.  it. 

Uo  I  hope  1  U  a  flatterer. 
A  parasite,  a  koeper-baek  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dlaaolvw  the  oumdii  of  life. 

.VAuJt.  Rich.  II.,  li.  2. 
Rpeeiftcadly-tat)  In  bait,  tho  copula.  |Karc.| 

A  tlmpl*  Axiom*  U  Uiat.  th*  fcii»d  »licrr..f  It  a  V«itM. 

T.  SptMxr  (iaa>,  Lonick,  p  leo.   (A*.  K.  U.) 


penns. 

bananJjt  (ba-nan'ist),  n.  [<  banana  +  -ill.) 
A  baiuana-bird :  a  name  given  to  various  binls 
besides  those  of  the  genus  IeUnu,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, to  Certkiola  bananimra  of  San  Domingo. 

bananlTOrOTlS  (lmti-a-tilv'i)-rus),  a.  [<  Itanana 
+  L.  ntrare,  eat.]    Feeding  upon  Iwnaiias. 

banat,  banate  (ban'at,  -at),  ».  [Also  bannat ; 
<  6a»*  +  -at,  -«o"3.]  1.  In  Hungary,  a  b 
province  ruled  by  a  ban  ;  the  territory  or 
diction  of  a  bail;  specifically',  the  Temesvar 
banat  in  southeastern  Hungary,  distinctively 
ealled  the  Uanat,  formally  reunited  to  Hungar}- 
ln  I860.— 2.  Tbe  office  or  a  ban. 

banatite  (ban'a-Ut),  n.  [<  Banat  +  -ife2]  A 
name  given  by  Von  Cotta  to  a  variety  of  dio- 
rite  occurring  in  the  Iianat,  Hungary. 

banausic  (ba-u&'sik),  a.    [<  Or.  r3owio«i(,  of 


or  for  mechanics,  <  ,Juk»i«1o,  the  practice  of  a 
mechanical  art,  the  habits  of  a  mechanic,  < 
datmeof,  mechanical,  <  iJaitoc.  a  1  uniace,  forge.] 
Merely  mechanical ;  characteristic  of  mechan- 
ics or  a  mechanic.  [Hare.] 

thla  term  | American iuml  be  |I>n  Boda-Eeymond) 

'  I  III  sen 
n:  .t. iti 


7t 


8t 


I  aent  him  i 


pfHifl^-ally  eipieiacd  In 
the  prinke  object  ut  life,  in  love  of  dlaplay, 
uid  private  cmTtiptir-ii. 

U.  .V.  Hail,  UerBMUi  Cliltorc,  p.  1«9. 

banc  (bangk),  n.  [<  AF.  and  F.  banc  (Ml*,  ban- 
eug),  bench:  see&a«A'.]  In  late,  a  seat  or  bench 
of  jTvatioe.— A  court  m  banc,  a  i  .iurt  In  which  tho  full 
bench  of  Judgeakf  preaent :  aa,  before  the  euwrt  in  panc.- 
A  li  ttlnff  in  banc,  a  aeasloo  of  court  held  by  all  the  ludjrea 
or  by  a  quorum  of  then.  — Days  In  lime.  r>«  dnpl. 

bancal'  (bang'kal),  n.  [F.,  prop,  adj.,  bandy- 
legged.] A  aaber  more  curved  titan  usual,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  simitar;  specifically,  the 
saber  of  thiB  form  worn  by  officers  of  the  first 
French  republic  and  empire,  during  17»">-lr)in. 

bancaP  (bang'kal),  it.  [E.  Iiid.]  A  weight 
equal  to  about  1  pound,  used  in  India. 

banco  (bang'kd),  n.  [It.,  a  bank,  bench,  coun- 
ter, <  ML.  Itanaa:  see  twin*1.]  In  com.,  the 
money  in  which  the  hanks  of  some  countries 
keep  or  kept  their  accounts,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  current  money  of  the  place.  TV  dUtlnc- 
Uon  waa  more  necetaary  when  the  currency  coniriitcd,  aa 
Uofteli  did,  of  clipped,  worn,  ami  foreimi  coint.—  BaaOO 
mark.   -V*  murJc  ianct,  uiklrr  mark. 

band1  (banil),  a.  [<  ME.  band,  bandc,  also 
toad,  bonde  (>  mod.  E.  frond,  the  same  wnid, 
now  partly  discriminated  in  use),  <  AS.  'band 
a=OS.  oand  =  OFries.  6ai«f=D.  6a«d=OHO. 
MHO.  bant,  G.  band  =  Iccl.  Sw.  band  =  Dan. 
baand,  a  band,  a  tie,  a  nent.  noun  (in  D.  and  G. 
also  masc.),  developing  in  later  use  a  great 
variety  of  particular  senses,  and  merged  in  ME. 
with  tie  synonymous  bend,  bende,  farndc,  <  AS. 
tVarf,  rarely  btnvl,  in  mod.  E.  prop.  Ixnd,  ami 
with  the  slightly  different  bntulr,  E.  nvi>uf-,  a 
strip,  hoop,  etc.,  derived  through  the  V.  from 
the  same  ult.  source,  namely,  Teut.  (AS.,  etc.) 
binttan  (pret.  band),  E.  bind:  see  binil,  6rn</l, 
bend*,  bend*,  and  <-r.  bond*.  immP,  f«in.f»  ]  1. 
Anything  which  binds  the  person  or  the  limbs, 
and  serves  to  restrain  or  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
a  shackle,  manacle,  or  fettor:  usually  In  the 
plural. 


ftn  riic'tb 


(H  The  invtatHc  alvrvii  wbl.-h  Mnda  tho  Urrel  and  atock 

.■<  a  muaket  toeethcr.  {<■)  Ihlc  of  two  niccea  of  Iron  fa»- 
tcued  to  the  liowa  of  a  wddle  to  keen  them  ill  place,  (if) 
A  leailell  came.    Sc*  TOulrH,    (^1)  A  liypbell. 

4.  A  binding  or  uniting  power  or  influence :  as, 
a  fAond  of  union.    [Now  usually  bond.] 

I  draw  them  with  corda  of  a  man.  with  banth  of  love. 

r  Iloa,  XL  i. 

Land  of  my  alr<a '  wliat  miwtal  hand 
fan  e'er  untie  the  filial  tana* 
Thai  knits  ma  to  lliy  ruictfrd  itrand? 

St.^l,  L.  of  L.  M.,  li.  2. 

5.  An  obligation  imposing  reciprocal,  legal,  or 
moral  duties:  as,  the  nuptial  bands.  [Now 
usually  bond.] 

Here  «  cluht  tliat  rnuat  take  hamla, 
To  Join  In  Uymvrll  a  S«m/». 

i-*<it..  Aa  yon  Like  It,  v.  4. 

6f.  A  binding  promise,  or  agreement;  a  bond 
or  security  given. 

^dr.  Tell  me.  waa  lie  arreaU-d  on  a  hand! 
Dn.  S.  Xot  on  a  band,  but  on  a  •trooger  thing. 

Shak.,  f.  at  E.,  iv.  s. 
You  know  my  debts  are  many  mote  than  mc 
My  oniwbi  not  taken  in,  my  trieoda  at  borne 
Drawn  dry  with  Uleae  expeaata. 

FleUtiA'  (uiuf  ii»oiA«r>,  Xoble  Ornllnaaii,  I.  I. 
A  surety ;  a  bondsman. 

COUjll         OO  CTCfliw  At  ll^A  h*U1(a| 

word  to  come  and  iue  my  tnml. 

«mt,  l  hallenso  (e.L  177e),  p.  lit 
A  covenant  or  league.  [Scotch.]  _  False 
pa  n't  a.  In  loo*toWini7,  »tr1|«  of  leatbc-r  or  atrandi  of 
twiatnl  c«ird.  tiaatrd  acroaa  the  Inner  aide  of  the  backa  of 
booka,  and  altrrward  molded  In  huh  relief  to  givo  tbe 
appearance  of  bamla  of  unusual  tliickneas  or  atrttiiclh.  - 
Raised  bands,  In  oooWnjuf  im,,  aurlnaof  leather  .»r  braided 
ci.rd  of  unuaual  thlckneaa,  faatencd  r.n  Uie  onUkle  of  tho 
■ewed  iheeta  of  a  book-back,  making  a 
Utio  on  the  back,  and  Uitcnded  to  give  I 
to  sewing 

band2  (band),  n.  [<  ME.  bande,  <  OF.  bande, 
earlier  bende,  mod.  F.  bande  =  Pr.  bemUt  =  Sp. 
banda,  rendu  —  Pg.  banda  ~  It.  banda  and 
benda,  dial,  binda,  a  band,  strip,  side,  etc., 
in  various  particular  senses,  <  OHCt.  binda, 
binttt,  MHO.  0.  btnde,  1.,  a  band,  fillet,  tie, 
cravat  (cf.  D.  frisd,  nent.,  a  crossbeam,  joint, 
=  Dan.  bind,  neut.,  a  band,  tie,  etc.),  <  OHO. 
bintan,  MHO.  0.  bimlen,  etc.,  =  AS.  tnndan,  E. 
bind.  The  wool  is  thus  ult.  cognate  with 
ovinirfi  and  with  btndi,  with  which  it  has  been 
mixed,  but  it  differs  in  its  orig.  formation :  see 
Niwrfl,  bend1,  and  tho  doublet  benit?.]  1.  A 
flat  strip  of  any  material,  but  especially  of  a 
flexible  material,  used  to  bind  round  anything; 
a  fillet:  as,  a  rubber  band;  a  band  around  the 
head ;  a  hat-Aasd. 

A  .ingle  fcimi  of  gold  aUwt  her  hair. 

7Vhhb*?»i,  Princeai,  T, 
2.  Anything  resembling  a  band  in  form  or  func- 
tion,  (it)  Atiamiagc;  ipecillratly,  aiwaddllng  band. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  III  infant  IxuttU  cn.wn  d  king 
Of  »>aooo  and  Enjlaml.  Shale-,  Ken.  V.,  r.  t 

<»)  A  border  or  strip  on  an  article  of  drew  serving  to 
•trengtlien  It  or  to  coiiitnc  It,  iia  at  Um  wal»t  neck,  or 
wrist;  aa,  a  waiatiwnd;  a  wriatoaivf,-  a  ueck'Mnd.  (rt 
.Vaiu*. :  <1)  A  atrip  of  canvas  sewed  achwa  a  sail  to 
strengthen  IL  (1)  An  Irwi  l««"p  nuiml  a  nmr.  («ri  Io 
sane*.,  a  belt,  cotd,  or  chain  for  tnuuiullting  nower,  Such 
liaixls  cencrally  paaa  over  two  pulleys,  wheels,  or  drums, 
communicating  motion  from  one  to  tin*  other.  (^)  In 
arch.:  (I  |  Any  flat  meinWr  or  molding,  broad  hnt  of  small 
iirtjectl'.'ii :  also  called /'i^ciii, /ii»y,  or  liinth.  <-ji  A  t*l»- 
let  or  uring^ourse  carried  around  a  tower  or  other  part 
of  a  building.  </)  In  dccora/iw  art,  a  horizontal  strip  of 
decoration  separnted  from  the  general  wall-ftnrfitcY  by 
parallel  Hoc*,  (if)  A  more  or  lcsa  broad  space  crcwalug  a 
surface,  and  distinguished  from  It  by  ditferen-re  of  color 
or  aspect:  aa,  absorptiou-tanuV  In  the  spectrum.  \h)  In 
Mf.,  a  tranivtrw  stripe  ut  any  color.    Also  callod  /sacia 


band 

3.  The  form  of  collar  commonly  worn  by  men 
and  women  in  the  seventeenth  cent  ury  lit  west- 
em  Europe.  It  wnl  urbrfnally  starched,  aod  fixc-l  in  a 
lialf-crvrt  ]i.«lt|.iii,  tienily  Ukc  the  nil!,  which  II  »iii«  r- 
sciM,  and  wna  often  of  lace  and  of  Imtiicnar  slro.  After- 
ward it  was  turned  down  over  tile  ahooUUrs,  and  called  a 
/aUina-Utnd. 

Tills  'ntnd 

D.  Jimton,  Volpone  III.  » 

Klasiag  your  finger  tbat  hath  the  ruby  or  playing  with 
some  airing  of  your  fccovL  B.  Jmm,».  O  nlhia  s  Heveb.  iL  1. 

Tlie  next  that  mounted  tbe  Stage  was  an  t'mler  f 
of  tlie  Itatii,  a  fvrvm  remarkabl*  ansnng  thn  Inferior  1 
pic  of  that  i'Uce  for  his  great  Wisdom  and  his 
Band.  Steele,  111  Dobaon,  p.  t:-i 

4.  The  linen  ornament  worn  about  the  neck, 
with  the  ends  hanging  down  in  front,  by  certain 
Protestant  clergymen.  It  wna  prescribed  bytjueen 
Elisabeth  aa  a  t«art  of  the  every-day  dreas  ui  Aiistlcaa 
vcclcalaatKs.   [Sow  only  In  the  plural  ) 

5.  In  mining,  a  layer  of  rock  interstratifieil  with 
the  coal;  sometimes,  as  iu  Cumberland.  Eng- 
land, the  coal  itself  Band  of  rook,  a  phnue  some- 

times  used  for  Aad  5/  roes'.  See  rwVicgfKi  nd. — Qastroparle- 
tal  band,  hypopluu-mgnaj  band,  tltoparletal  band. 
UlOtlbtaj  band.  etc.    sw  the  adjectives, 

band:l  (band),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bend.  < 
late  ME.  bande,  also  liende,  <  OF.  and  F.  bande 
—  Pr.  Sp.  It.  banda  (ML.  boNdtim,  bandit*;  ho 
O.  tiosdr,  D.  bande,  now  (ViinV,  Dan.  bande,  Sw. 
band,  after  Horn.),  a  band  or  company,  <  OHO. 
font/,  OS.  OFries.,  etc.,  fcuito1,  a  band  or  tie, 
the  sense  of  '  company '  being  developed  first 
in  Horn. :  see  band',  band"1,  and  cf .  the  doublet 
brmP.]  1.  A  company  of  persons,  especially 
a  body  of  armed  men  ;  a  company  of  soldiers, 
or  of  persons  united  for  any  purpose. 

We  few.  wo  happy  few,  we  band  ol  brothers. 

A'Au*..  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  J. 

My  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  honctncti  with  hi>»  toil*/*  of  foot, 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI  ,  Iv  1. 
Originally  there  were  usually  In  each  considerable  soi-My 
|of  MethodUtsJ  four  ourufj,  the  members  of  whb:h  were 
collected  from  the  various  society  claasea^  one  bond 
comiKatcd  of  manlrd  nml  anotlier  of  oninruried  men,  mie 
of  married  and  anotlicr  of  uiimarrb-d  wiimeti.  All  tho 
members  of  society,  however,  were  not  of  necessity  mem. 
bora  of  l*t*Jt.  Enqrr.  Brit.,  XVI.  is5. 

Ml  not  Seaor  Felipe  tell  yoo  that  he  had  positively  rn- 

gaged  live  same  faud  or  sliearera  we  lad  last  autumn, 
Aleaaandro's  bnnuf  from  Temecnla  * 

if  nr.  //.  JaekAon,  Kamona,  L 

2,  In  msune,  a  company  of  musicians  playing  , 
various  instruments  in  combination,  in '  the 
manner  of  uu  orchestra:  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  company  of  musicians  playing  such 
instruments  as  may  be  used  in  marching. —  3. 
A  collection  of  animals  of  any  kind,  as  a  drove 
of  cattle  or  horses,  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  [West- 
em  U.  8.] 

In  California  every  collection  of  animals  of  any  sort  b 
called  a  bum/.  A  hvrd  of  rattle,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  party 
of  Indiana  -  anything  anil  everything  that  walks  —  when 
seen  in  numbers  Is  known  as  a  band,  and  it  Is  regarded  as 
a  auro  sign  of  lwlng  a  "  tenderfoot "  to  use  any  othcrterm. 

.V.  K.  Hrmi»*  /Vsf  (IrttorX  B*f.,  18SB. 

KnlghU  of  ths  band.  See  M,iht 
a  l««ly  of  musicians  diluted  and  attached  to  a  i 

■  ■r  lollitary  |e;>sL 
band3  (band),  r.    [<  bantP,  n.]    I.  froa*.  To 
unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy: 
generally  reflexive. 

TVy  fwixf  themselves  with  Uie  prevalent  things  of  this 
world  to  overrun  the  weak  tilings  w  hich  Hoist  bath  made 
choice  to  work  by.        Jf  iffoti,  Church-Government,  IL  X. 

Among  tile  sons  of  neini.  whtit  uiiUtitndea 
Were  hawUii  to  ofi(H)*c  his  high  ileeree. 

.Ififron.  V.  U,  v.  T17. 
Band  tliem  Into  pueblos  :  make  Uiem  work  ;  and,  abovo 
all,  keep  |Nja»e  with  the  whites. 

JUVv,  //.  Jaekwtm,  Rattiolia,  v. 

JX,  tnfrriRg.  To  unite;  associate;  confederate 
for  some  common  purpose. 

With  them  great  Asbur  also  banit. 
And  doth  confirm  tho  knot 

Milton,  Pa.  Ixxxlil.  ». 
Tbe  great  lords 
Banded,  and  so  brake  out  in  'Ik- ri  war. 

Trnnuw.M,  finning  of  Arthur. 

Tbo  weak  will  bamf  against  her  when  she  becomes  too 
strong.  li.  II.  .stodiiiirvi,  fliiests  of  state. 

band4  (band),  it.  [Local  E.,  jM'rhapsa  particu- 
lar use  of  bantP,  a  strip,  or  possibly  of  early 
mod.  E.  dnmfc,  <  ME.  bande,  var.  of  bonde,  a 
bound,  limit;  see  bound.]  A  ridge  of  a  hill: 
cutiirnonly  lapjilis-sl  in  the  English  lake  district 
to  a  long  ridge-like  hill  of  minor  height,  or  to 
a  long  narrow  sloping  offshoot  from  a  higher 
hill  or  mountain.    X.  K.  I>. 

bandit.  An  olwolele  or  Scotch  preterit  of  bind. 

band"!  (band),  r.  f.  [Same  as  Sonl,  after  ML. 
and  It.  oaMdire,  a  form  of  ML.  bannire,  banish, 
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band 

ban:  see  final,  banUth.  Otherwise  taken,  in  the 
aa  60 «<P,  for  twiw/y1.]  To 


<e  quoted.  1 
act;  banish. 


Ku  i*U  Uire  such  lewdnes  baud*  froan 

Synuer,  V.  a.  III."  iL  41. 

band't,  t>.   Same  ns  onmfy1. 

band-1  (baud   [Native  name.]    A  weight 

equal  to  about  2  ounces  troy,  in  use  in  western 
Africa  for  weighing  guld-duM.  SimhwmIx. 

bandage  (ban'dajj,  n.  [<  F,  bandage,  <  bande, 
a  tnttid,  strip:  see  6<ji»ti"-'  and  -age.]  1.  A 
strip,  band,  or  swathe  of  cotton  cloth,  or  other 
soft  woven  material,  used  in  dressing  and  bind- 
ing up  W'ounds,  stopping  hemorrhages,  joining 
fractured  and  dudocated  bones,  etc. — S.  A 
band  or  ligature  in  general ;  that  which  is  bound 
over  something  else. 

Xm\  Lm  luil  a  place  aiming  tlir  mt,  with  a  ArtAtfuiM 
over  her  eye*.  -tifJt>«ii. 

8.  Iu  arch.,  an  iron  ring  or  11  chain  bound 
around  the  springing  of  a  dome,  the  circum- 
ference of  a  tower,  or  Home  similar  part  of  a 
building,  to  tie  it  together. 

bandago  (bnu'daj),  v.  I.;  prel.  and  pp.  ban- 
daged,  ppr.  Imndaging.  [<  bandage,  ».]  To 
bind  up  or  d rests,  as  a  wound,  a  fractured  limb, 
etc.,  with  a  roller  or  bandage;  cover  with  a 
bandage  for  the  purpose  of  binding  or  eon- 
ceaiing:  an,  to  liandngt  the  eves. 

bandager  (ban'dai-ir).  n.  Ouo  who  bandages 
or  binds  up  wounds,  etc. 

bandagist  (twn'daj-iKt),  a.  (<  F.  bandagute,  < 
baniitige:  see  bandage  and  -ml.]  A  maker  of 
bandages,  especially  for  hernia. 

bandsj,  n.   sW  bandit1. 

bandala  (bun-dli'lS),  a.  Native  name.]  The 
strong  outer  nber'of  the  abaca  or  ifnsa  Icstths 
of  Manila,  made  into  cordage,  especially  into 
the  well-known  Manila  white  roiie. 

bandaloro.  bandelore  (ban'da-lor,  -de-lor).  ». 
[Origin  obscure.  Cf.  bandore^.]  1.  A  kind  of 
toy  very  much  UBed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Sec  quis. — 2.  Same  a*  Itan- 
dore1. 

bandana,  bandanna  (ban-dan'»),  n.  [First  in 
form  handtinun,  later  <ifiiwto»»o\  prob.  through 
Pg.,  <  Hind,  luindhni,  "u  mode  of  dyeing  in 
which  the  cloth  is  tied  in  different  places  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  receiving  the  dye" 
(Stiaks|Knar,  Hind.  T>ict.),  <  Ixiiulh,  or  pref enibly 
bandit,  a  cord,  ligature,  tie,  band,  ult.  =  h. 
fcninJ1.]  1.  A  large  handkerchief,  dyed  blue, 
yellow,  or  red.  with  small  spots  left  white, 
where  tho  stuff  ha*  been  pressed  to  prevent 
it  from  receiving  the  dye. —  2.  A  style  of 
calico-printing  in  imitation  of  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs, white  spoU  being  produced  on  a 
red  or  dark  -colore*!  ground  by  discharging  the 
color. 

band-axis  (band 'ak' us),  w.    Same  as  aiu- 

band-bird  (baud'herd),  n.  A  name  of  the 
African  collared  finch,  Amadiaa  fasdaia. 

bandbox  (band'boka),  u.  A  light  box  made 
of  itastcboard  or  thin  flexible  pieces  of  wood 
and  paper,  for  holding  caps,  bonnets,  or  other 
light  articles  of  attire:  so  called  because  origi- 
nally made  to  contain  the  starched  bands  com- 
monly worn  iu  tho  seventeenth  century.  See 
bamfi,  3. 

she  deposited  tiyhrr  Bide  scaiiarloiuoutwhW,  Lit  which, 
a*  in  Ihc  I'lutiiiu  among  traveler*  of  her  ut,  ohe  tarried  a 
prcst  deal  of  valuable  property.  MiiirtAorM. 

bandbOXlcal  (bAudTKik'sikal),  «.  [<  bandbox 
+  -iou/.  ]  Of  the  size  or  appearance  of  a  band- 
box: as,  bfindboneal  rooms,  [t.'olloq.) 

band-brake  (band'brak),  a.  A  form  of  brake 
used  to  prevcitl  or  to  eotitrol  the  revolution  of 
a  shaft.  It  comis**  "f  a  pulley  miimt  tip.ui  the  abaft. 
Uit-  clnunit,  O'liMi  ,.t  wlileh  l«  cuilinved  l>>  a  itni|>  or 
hand,  utually.it  metal,  wlileh  li  calsiMe  of  Uitu  adjusted 
to  any  dcjirv.t  deirree  of  tiehtneiM. 

band-coupling  (hand'kiip'ling),  n.  Any  dovlrc 
for  uniting  together  the  ends  of  a  band. 

band-driver  (himd'dri'ver),  a.  A  tool  used  for 
correcting  irregularities  in  the  bands  of  ma- 
chinery.   E.  H.  Knight, 

bandS  (boii-da'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  bander,  band: 
see  IxiniO,  r.]  In  her.,  bendy  dexter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bendy  sinister.    See  barrc. 

bandeau  (ban-do'),  si  •  pi.  bandeaux  (-dim'). 
[F.,  <  OF.  Imndel,  m.,  dim.  of  bande,  bnnd:  see 
Sum/"-,  and  cf.  Ixtwhrr-.  ]  1.  A  fillet  worn 
round  the  head ;  a  head-band ;  especially,  a 
ribbon  worn  by  girls  and  women  above  the 
forehead. — 2.  A  Horizontal  band  or  ring  form- 
ing a  {Mirt  of  tho  headpiece  of  armor. 
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Amantl  tl»  etle«  t«f  thl«  cop  was  >  aim  taiutmu  of 
lcoUnr.  .Vott,  Iraobuc. 

banded1  (ban'ded),  p.  a.  [<  frn»wn  +  .«rs.] 

Ikmtttl  or  fastened  with  a  band, 
banded'^  (ban'ded),  p.  a.  [<  band*  + 
lltn-ing  bauds :  crossed  or  encircled  by  a  l«and 
orbauils;  specifically,  in  Am-.,  encircled  with  a 
lamd,  often  of  a  different  color  from  the  sheaf 
or  bundle  which  it  surrounds :  as.  a  bundle  of 
lances  proper,  6<j«dr<(gules,  or  the  like. -Banded 
column.  See  cUumn.  Blinded  mall,  *  kiwi  ut  mall 
onmiT  nhuira  In  wurk«o(  »pl  ,>(  Hie  UilrKrtilti  ccnlnrjr.  In 
oliV  It  Uir  Hiutiart'  «muwrd  In  lsunttruiiiiliitfarviinil  ill'- 
oneK,  Im^Ij,  etc.  Iwtwvcn  thr  torn  ,if  rtnes  then-  arc 
rldu**s  Hkc  slcnilcr  bam,  birring*  a)i|iart-ntly  tht.'  Bani-?  tbiclc- 
tii.'si  m  the  riivsi.  IIiIk  mail  U  fouiwl  r*-|>rv«*'iiU,'l  tn>4  only 
ih  the  ttilhUOnn*-*  vl  niaiiiim  rt|,u.  Mit  sbtn  In  nfc-ilfc 
rttwti-s  la  *t*HM- ;  but  It  is  OKit  dctniitely  luiowa  how  It 
waniiuulc-  Bandi-d 
structure.  <*i  111 

\T*J.,  tlio  fctrurtnr-r 
ot  a  rock  which  ia 
more  <>r  leas  db- 
tliR'Ur  dlvMc.l  lobi 
Injcrs  "'f  different 
cuW,  textarc,  or 
cuin|Ki4lti«iL  Tlt-r 
t^rai  luijillcA,  i-t-,U- 
noril}*,  fomrlhinjx 
dllfcreiit  feiin  tru-j 
Rtr-Mtll'-4U>in,  anil  Is 
a|»iitUalilc  chlcOy  u> 
v-iK-aliie  niOdMa.  <6) 
In  uii'tkra/.,  ttu- 
Mtnuture  <it  a  mlQ- 
cTnl  nio^le  up  of  a  arrleB  of  lo)*i--n,  tuu-illy  paralle)  and  dlf- 
fcrlna  In  ri.H*f  or  teiturc,  «■  i>u> A. 

banded3  (ban'ded),  p.  a.    United  as  in  a  band . 
TtiiMiirH  tairnfii  Cun-{w  ttuod  htrr  foee — 
The  tur  of  Hrsikilcuhars  anue. 

Sce4l,  Mamiloa,  UL,  Int 

bandelt,  handle H,  n.  [<  OF.  bandtl,  m.,  ban- 
tMt,  bandtUf,  f.,  dim.  of  bande,  a  strip:  see 
baniT'.    Cf.  bandtau.')    A  swaddling-band. 

bandelet,  «.    Same  as  bamllel. 

bandeliert,  n.  i>c<>t*in<lt>lirr. 

bandelore,  »■   See  bandalorr. 

bandert  (bon'd6r),  «.  One  who  bands  or  as- 
sociates with  others;  a  member  of  a  baud  or 
confederacy. 

V..rkv  and  bis  Inmlm  ihhikIIv  iircwxl  In 
To  ehallcnee  the  crowa  ny  title  „f  rutlll. 

Jf  ir.  )ut  Map*.,  p.  iii 
You  are  to  watch  every  att«m|i-t  wliSch  is  mwle  ...  to 
open  any  cnQiiuuiileaUnn  with  any  of  the  1r,nU  who  may 

luve  lifKOlue  Uiudrrt  In  the  west.         Snttt,  Atibtit.  I.  II. 

banderet  {ban'de-ret).  11.  [Swiss  F..  —  F.  ban- 
nrrct.  K.  banneret*,  q.  v.]  A  Swiss  army  com- 
mander. 

banderllla  (ban-de-rel'va),  a.  [Sp.,  dim-  of 
baadrra,  banner:  see  out-uicr.)  A  small  dart- 
like javelin  ornamented  wit  h  a  banderole,  used 
in  boll-fights  to  goad  and  infuriate  the  bull. 

bauderillero(bau-de-rel-ya'r6),  11.  [Sp.,<  fcon- 
deritla:  sco  bandchlla.)  A  ball-figbter  who 
uses  bandcrillas. 

bandorolo,  banderol  (ban'de-rol,  -rol),  a. 
[Karly  mod.  E.  also  bandrol,  batulrotl,  etc., 
enxNe'rof,  frmicrol,  etc.,  <  F.  banderole  (OF. 
bancrotlr).  <  It.  tmulerunla,  banderola  (=  !Sp. 
bn>i<l<T»la),  a  little  banner,  dim.  of  bandieru 
(=  8p.  bandcra  =  F.  oaNiticrc).  a  banner:  see 
fcaiiwcr.l  1.  A  small  Hag  or  streamer,  specia- 
catly  -  (a)  A  small  iTnamcutal  BUvaaier  carried  011  the 
shaft  of  a  Iajitt,  near  Hit  brad. 

Ttl-rtl  Ulle  lay  SONilfTol  of  red ; 
Mine,  and  minu  but  mine,  bIuU  hanoar  Uiee, 
And  sale  codurl  the*.     Crtrv,  (Irtsndo  Klirlcoo. 
fpunthee-ilmiilty  .  .  .  fl«U«red  a  small  snM^  .* 
streamer  lH-nrlng  a  rr.iw.  Se*tt, 
(t)  tn  K,r,,  a  Btreai.inr  am.ed  taoimllaU-ly  txocath  the 
cnxilc  oil  tlie  tup  of  Die  rtatt  of  a  hishup,  mid  foldins:  over 
Hie  •1«lf  (e)  A  lone  narrow  alr-etunvr  with  cleft 
i'I-hIm,  earrted  at  the  rttanthf-jul  of  snip*,  as  In 
battle,  ele. 

2.  A  band  of  various  form  adapted  to 
receive  an  inscription,  used  in  deco- 
rative sculpture  and  other  decorative, 
art,  especially  of  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod. 

Also  written  bannerol. 
band-aab  (band'fish),  n.  An  English  name  of 
(«)  the  I  r/Nila  rnbrnrrnx,  a  species  of  the  family 
i'epulid«r,  more  sjieoiacally  called  red Ijand-fish  ; 
(n)  tho  oar-fish,  Ktgaleetu  glesnc.  Also  called 
makr-Ji*H. 

bandfttl  (bnnd'ful;  by  miners,  bon'tl),  »i.  [< 
bamft+  •fuP."\  In  oat-mining,  a  load  of  men 
carried  up  or  down  in  the  mine  bv  sitting  on 
chain-loops  attached  to  the  hoisting-rope,  us 
was  customary  before  the  introduction  of  the 
cage  nml  manVngine.    [S.  Staffordshire,  Kng.] 

bandicoot  (ban'di-kot),  n.  [(*f.  (i.  bandiUvt, 
from  E. ;  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Telugu 
name  /-andi-toill-ii,  lit.  pig-rat.]   1.  The  Anglo- 


llrr-.ILc 
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name  of  tho  1/m  gigantcwi  of  Ilard- 
wieko,  »  large  Indian  rat,  upward  of  2  feet 
long  including  the  tail,  and  weighing  2  or  3 
pounds.  It  to  very  abundant  In  •wik-  rcctom.  a  (real 
\wvt  in  Ul«  rlcc-aeldi  unit  gardens,  aiul  1b  Mid  to  be  good 
eatiiiK~- 

2.  The  Auglo-Aiistralian  name  of 
pial  animal  of  the  family 
called  bandicoot  rat. 
bandle  (ban'di),  m.  [Local  fV.)  The  stickliv 
back:  a  name  current  around  Moray  Frith, 
Scotland. 

bandikai  (ban'di-ka),  11.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  ,tUlwo*ckwi  rwulrnluf.    Hoc  Abtlmmehn*. 

bandlleer  (ban-di-ler'),  11.    fiame  as  bandoleer. 

banding-machine  (ban'din^-init-ahen'),  a.  A 
blocking-machino  for  forming  the  band  of  a 
hat. 

banding-plane  (ban'ding-plan),  n.  A  plane 
uae-d  for  cutting  out  .grooves  and  inlaying 
strings  and  bands  in  straight  and  circular  work. 
It  bearB  a  general  resemblance  to  the  plane 
called  a  plmt. 

banding-ring  (ban'ding-ring).  a.  In  Anf-wnii-- 
<»i7,  a  ringwhich  passes  over  tho  body  of  a  hat, 
keeping  it  prawea  to  the  liat-block.  Its  lower 
edge  is  at  the  band,  or  angle  formed  by  the  body 
and  the  brim- 
bandit  (ban'dit),  n. ;  pi.  bandit*,  banditti  (ban'- 
dita,  banxlit'i).  (Early  mod.  E.  bandetto,  later 
banditto,  Imndilo,  miNd'ifr.etc.,  pi.  bandetti,  ban- 
ditti, banditi, banditti/,  and  with  added  E.  pi. ban- 
dittics,  etc. :  <  It.  bandito  (pi.  banditi),  a  bantlit, 
pp.  of  bandire,  <  ATL.  }>andire,  bannire,  banish, 
outlaw:  see  ban'1,  banish.]  It.  An  outlaw;  one 
who  is  proscribed,  lleuoe — 2.  A  lawless  or 
desperate  fellow;  a  brigand;  a  robber;  espe- 
cially, one  of  an  organised  band  of  lawless  ma- 
rauders. 

The  Rlpoii  mm  brought  ilowa  »tw>  tia!f-outl»w«l  tamfUi 
from  the  Anhbdallopa  liberty  of  'rynedale. 

Sraa&f,  Oinat.  Hlat..  I  an. 
-Syn.  4.  liriyamt.  etc   Svo  ruMxr. 
bauditt  (ban'dit),  r.  t.    To  outlaw;  proscribe; 
banish. 

banditti,  a,  1,  Plural  of  iMisxfif,  banditto. —  St. 
f  Used  as  a  singular.]  A  band  or  company  of 
bandits.   Sometimes  written  banditty. 

bandittot  (ban-dit'6), «. ;  pi.  banditti  (-i).  [It. 
bandito:  see  bandit.]    A  bandit. 

A  ItamanswordcT  and  tan4irru[ortainally  printed  bandttto] 

»liive 

Murtlicr  d  i«Ml  Tally.  Shot.,  2  Hen.  VX,  Iv.  1. 

That  rullileM  Iteanwi  of  her  dear  *pt«sc. 
Slain  by  band  it  tor  j.     CAaptnan,  WtiinwaTearslv.  S. 

band-lacing  (band '  la '  sing),  n.  Strips  of 
leather  usi^l  in  fastening  together  the  ends  of 
a  band  or  la-It  used  in  driving  machinery. 

handle1?,  n.    Bee  bandrl. 

handle"  (ban'di),  n.    [Also  sometimes  ftaadal, 

<  Ir.  mid  <»ael.  bnnnlamh,  a  cubit,  <  bann,  a 
measure,  +  lamb,  hand,  arm.]  A  lineal  mea- 
sure or  cloth-measure  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  yard  in  length,  used  in  tho  southern  and 
western  jiarts  of  Ireland, 

bandle-ltnen(ban'dl-lln'en),  n.  A  coarse  home- 
made Irish  linen  of  narrow  width. 

b&ndlet  (band'let).  ».  [<  F.  bantUUtlc,  dim.  of 
OF.  hattdet,  a  bund.  Cf.  bandeau.']  1.  In  ore*., 
any  little  band  or  tint  molding,  as  that  which 
crowns  the  Doric  architrave;  a  fillet  or  ILsteL 
—  2.  A  small  band  for  encircling  anything:  as, 
an  india-rubber  Imndlet. 
Also  bandelet. 

band-master  (band'mas'ter),  a.  The  leader  or 
director  of  a  banil  of  music. 

band-mounting  (band'moun'ting),  n.  In  har- 
next-making,  a  style  of  hanieas-mountlng  in 
which  the  rings  are  broad  and  flat  with  square 
edges. 

band-nippers  (band'nlii'era),  >i,  #>«<7.  and  iii. 
An  instnuneut  used  in  bookbinding  to  draw  the 
leather  on  the  back  close  to  tho  sides  of  the 
bands. 

bandog  (ban'dog),  n.    [ME.  band  duggt,  etc.; 

<  ftanJi  +  dog.]  A  large,  fierce  kind  of  dog. 
in  England  generally  u  mastiff,  usually  kept 

chained. 

They  pray  us  Hut  II  woidil  pleaae  us  to  let  Uicm  still 
hale  in,  anil  worry  lit  with  their  lwii<f-<f»M,  and  Pumri 
vonu.  If^ioii,  Kef.  In  Eng  ,  H. 

The  keeper  entered  leading  hla  Aflnrfivl,  a  UnjtP  blood- 
leiunil,  tied  In  a  learn  or  banil.  from  which  he  takes  his 
name.  Scult. 

bandoleer  (ban-dfl-lir'),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bandoleer,  bandelerr,  bandileer,  -ier,  etc.,  < 
F.  bandonillere,  now  bandouliere,  <  It.  bandoliers 
{=  Sp.  orts(/o/<-rn),  a  shoulder-belt,  <  *6 
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bandolocr 

(ef.  bandola,  head  of  a  skein),  dim.  of  bantla 
(=  Sp.  banda  =  F.  bande),  a  band,  Rash:  see 
bqntP.)  If.  A  broad  belt  or 
baldric  worn  over the  shoulder 
and  across  the  breast,  and 
used  for  appending  a  wallet 
by  the  side. 
1  dm  w  mine  umi.  like  a  BraH  or 
„         bamlUrtr,  mm  the  lieutenant «  mol- 

f       iBUsV       anelmly  htjsufll. 

I      Bt\  Jfid.Uefuii,  The  BlaxV  Book. 

'  iCfvU  Th"  Bnttlii!  now  canie  bustling  In, 
V<Tt\      •  \*  to  >>>•  •'l<"  ™nl  and  <"'"«'■- 

.m  i      lirr,  „„,,  ,tt«ii.l>.i  by  turn  or  threw 
hallicrdlers.     Aeorr,  Mnflutery,  I.  X. 

Specifically — 9.  Such  a  belt 
worn  by  soldiers;  a  shoulder- 
belt  from  which  cartridge* 
are  suspended. 

i  \  Tbe  dasitrr  i*  stuck  to  tbe  sash,  aad 

EM  a  Imdotrrr  jjtllis:  over  tlMi  xhMlM«ra 

r-fl  carries  their  cartrtibje-eaae,  powder- 

flask,  flint  mod  steel,  priming  born, 
Sssitalw.  sjld  other  necessaries. 

A.  f.  Barbm,  Kl-Medhmli.p.  151. 

Hence — 3.  A  nearly  cylindrical  ease  of  copper 
or  other  material  formerly  used  to  contain  a 
charge  of  powder,  a  number  of  tlw«  wcr*  sImoc  to 
t  Isddrlc  orshowhlrr-hell,  and  formed  tl»  CMiMuort  means 
(it  nharglns;  the  halwieliusc,  or  In  modern  times  the 

Scott,  LoIL  II.,  UL  tL 
Also  spelled  bandileer,  bandolier,  bantlelier. 
bandoleer-frnlt  (ban-d^luVfrot),  n.    Tbe  ber- 
ries of  Xanonia  Indira,  n»  Indian  eueurbita- 
ceoua  vine  bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  with  winged 
seeds. 

bandoline  (ban'd(>-lin),  «.  [Origin  obscure; 
ap|>ar.  a  trade-name.  |«rUaps  baaed  on  band*.] 
A  gummy  perfumed  substance,  originally  ob- 
tained mainly  from  quince-seeds,  used  to  im- 
part glossiness  to  the  hair,  or  to  fix  it  in  any 
particular  form. 

bandoline  (ban'do-lin),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  barulo- 
lined,  pp.  bandoliuing.  [<  bamMine,  ».]  I. 
trans.  TO  apply  bandoline  to,  aa  tho  hair;  ren- 
der stiff,  as  trie  mustache,  by  applying  bando- 
line. 

II.  intrant.  To  apply  bandolino  to  the  hair. 
Ihcirns. 

handout,  n.  [Early  mod.  K.,  <  ME.  bandon, 
bandoun,  bandun,  otc,  <  OF.  bandon,  <  ML. 
'bando{n-)  for  bandum,  banuttm,  proclamation. 
Command,  edict,  ban:  see  ban1,  n..  and  cf.  aban- 
don.'] Jurisdiction ;  power  of  disposal ;  dis- 
cretion, 

bandont.  r.  t.  [Early  mo<l.  E.,  <  late  ME.  ban- 
done,  by  aphercsis  for  abandon,  q.  v.]  To 
abandon. 

bandore1  (ban-dor'), «.  [Also  formerly  bandora, 
bawlnrian,  after  Hp.  or  Pg. :  Bp.  bandnrria  and 
bandola,  fortnerlv  pandurria,  aa  Pg.  baiulurra  — 
It.  mandora  (>  F.  mandort)  and  mandt/ta  (dim. 
mandolin*},  >  E.  mandoline),  and  fttindmra,  ji 
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cutting  edge  tllii'  «  plwii--lrt.il.  which  i»  held  ngaliisl  til* 
wheel  while  tile  laltir  In  rcvolvuiir,  tbiu  ftcrapillg  "It  It* 
surface.  A  narrow  upright  cutter  at  the  win"  ttioe  forms 
•  tllnlit  slmiililer. 

bandsman1  (bandz'man),  a.;  pi.  rWi»d«i«rii 
(-men).  (<  l/and't,  jtosaT  of  band3,  +  man.]  In 
mining,  a  miner  who  works  in  connection  with 
the  band  or  flat  rope  by  which  the  eon)  or  other 
mineral  is  hoisted. 

bandsman  -  (bandtt'itian),  »• ;  _P'-  bandsmen 
(-men).  [<  toiid**,  i>oas.  of  fcwida,  +  man.]  A 
musician  who  plays  in  a  band. 

band-spectntm  I  bund'spek'trum),  «.  A  spec- 
trum consisting  of  a  number  of  bright  bands. 
See  i/tccfriiin. 

bandster  (band'stcr),  n.    [<  bandX,  r.,  +  -*ttr.] 
In  England,  ouo  who  blndn  aheares  after 
ers.   A.  K.  J). 

_  (band'strinc),  n.  One  of  tho  laces 
in  securing  the  bands  formerly  worn 
round  the  tie ek.  Tht-y  wcc»  waiUly  tk-d  In  a  laqre 
l»w  io  front,  ami  oftoil  hail  rich  LiuacU  and  even  Jewela 
at  the  iftiitt. 

If  he  alvmM  B"  Into  »et  utrwt,  ai»l  alt  lipcM  a  Stall. 
amllwlTUtiiii.irfri*?,  ■  .  .  then  all  the  lloy>  in  ttm  Str»«< 
would  laueh  at  Win.  SrUl^n,  TaMo-Tatk,  p.  ox. 

I  wriit  awn>-,  anil  wltli  Mr.  Creed  to  the  Eiclianitc,  and 
bought  «omu  thino.  m  iclovvt,  and  tomUtritvn.  4c. 

i'epyi,  biar>',  1.  173. 

band-wheel  (band'hwnl),  n.  1.  In  mach.,  same 


dura ,-  variously  corrupted  (as  also  E.  fcniij 
v.),  <  LL.  pandttra,  pandurium,  <  Or.  ieai3oi<pa, 


also  ^dixSmyxx,  a  musical  instrument  with  three 
strings.!  An  old  variety  of  tho  xitber.  Also 
called  barutalare. 


I  Iqt*.  Pandora,  frlttem, 
Viol,  ftrvinalK.  and  cittern. 


[For 'bando 


r  Klve  GaHaDta,  T.  2. 
.  bandeau,  <  F. 


bandoreSf, 

bandeau,  a  baud,  in  the  particular  scn&e  of  a 
see  bandeau.]  A  widow' 


well  for  covering  the  head  and  face, 
band-pulley  (band'pul'i),  n. 
A  flat  or  slightly  crown-fa-mid 
pulley.     Al»o   called  band- 
iraeri. 

band-robin  (band'rob'in).  i». 
In  hat-making,  a  piece  of  cloth 
saturated  with  retuent,  bound 
and  ironed  around  the  body 
of  a  hat  to  hold  tho  brim  firm- 
ly iu  its  place. 

bandrolt,  <>.  An  obsolete  form 
of  banderole. 
band-StVW  (band's*),  a.  An  endless  narrow 
band  or  ribbou  of  steel  with  ft  serrated  edge, 
passing  over  two  large  wheel*,  which  give  a 
continuous  uniform  motion  instead  of  too  re- 
ciprocating  action  of  tbe  jig-saw.  It  was  in- 
vented bv  William  Newberry  of  I^ondon.  Also 
called  belt- ftatc  and  endless  &aw. 
band-setter  (baud'set'tr),  ».  A  tool  used  for 
"  :bo  surface  "f  a  band-wbeel  no  that 
in  bo  forced  on.  limit 


4.  To  give  and  take;  exchange,  especially  e 
tentiously :  ux,  to  bandy  compliments ;  to  ba 
words,  reproaches,  etc. 

bo  yua  band?  looks  with  me,  yua  niaralT 


eon- 
udf 


nil 

Words  with  %x>ur  roushtiivow. 


I  >X>1  

.ViLniiiiyer,  Kmpernr  of  tiie  Cast,  It.  3. 
Mladiier,  ipCrlu  *nd  itlic  »]inrklnl  all  oTer  her  face  aa 
■Imi  time  hinr/^rr/  wi«iU  with  thi:  olil  IViiaack,  wlxi  aunot 
c«|iull)'  enjoved  the  lilt.      CAorW^  Bntitr.  Shirley,  ill. 

5t.  To  discuss;  debate- 

O,  what  a  thbn;  i*  man, 
To  talwfy  facllolM  -if  .II»I.'IH|«T d  pajwlrmi 
AsalnM  tin.-  •»>  rod  Fmriiience  al».vc  lum  1 

Ford,  1/m-r'e  Melancholr,  v.  1. 

6».  To  band  together;  league:  chiefly  reflexive. 

All  tll«  kitiffft  <d  tho  narth  batnin  themaelvoa  to  tUht  with 
Mm.  ting*™,  Salula  Loaao  a<Ot\  p.  SO.    (A.  B.  V  ) 

II.  introrw.  If.  To  bound,  as  a  ball  that  is 
struck.— at.  To  form  a  band  or  league.— 3. 
To  contend;  (drive,  whether  in  emulation  or 


■  reap- 


One  At  to  oaivty  with  Uiy  )a»le»»  mnu 

Stat., Tit.  And.,  I.  t 

bandy1  (ban'ili),  n.  [<  fainrfy'i  •PP*'-  f°r 
l/amfy-club,  club  used  at  bandy:  but  seo  bandy1, 
a.]  It.  A  particular  manner  of  playing  tennis, 
tbe  nature  of  which  is  not  now  known. — 2(. 
A  stroke  with  a  racket,  or  a  ball  so  struck; 
a  return  at  tennis.  X.  A".  1>. — 3.  A  gamo 
played  with  a  bent  club,  better  known  as 
hockey,  and,  in  tho  United  States,  shinny 
(which  sec). — 4.  A  club  bent  at  the  end,  used 
in  the  game  of  hockey  or  bandy-ball;  a  shinny 
or  shinty. 

bandy1  (ban'di),  a.  [Appar.  attrib.  us«  of 
1/nndj/i,  a  bent  club,  but  &ome  refer  both  to 
F.  bande",  pp.  of  bander,  bend  a  bow.  <  bande,  a 
band.  The  second  sense  seems  to  rest  on 
bcniP.]  1.  Having  a  bend  or  crook  outward: 
said  of  a  person's  legs:  as,  his  legs  aro  quite 

Xor  make  a  M-rnplc  to  expu««  , 
Your  handv  leu.  »r  elojkwl  tloae. 

.Sie(A,  Fomllurc  of  a  Wonun'a  Mloil. 

St.  Limp;  without  sufficient  substance:  said 
of  bad  cloth. 

bandy*  (ban'di),  a.  [<  bands  +  -y;  but  cf.  F. 
bande,  pp.  of  bander,  bend,  and  bendy.]  Marked 
with  bands  or  stripes. 

bandy*  (ban'di),  n.    [Anglo-Ind.,  <  T*iupu 
banTi,  Tamil  rriadi,  eandil.f  A  kind  of  cart  or 
used  in  India.    See  extracts. 

(at  Madras  llurjr 


as  baNd-puIley. —  2.  A  Bniall  wheel  with  a 
grooved  face  or  rim,  driven  by  a  rmitid  lwilt  or 
cord;  also,  awheel  rouud  which  a 


Two-i^n  B*ao> 
t^llej 


turns. 

band-work (band'w^rk),  ii.  Cooperation;  work 
in  bauds  or  compauics. 

The  pnortice  of  band-  wort,  or  comraiieship,  tlw  onraalc 
artixii  of  fen'My,  has  so  niuvlik'd  the  uatate  of  man  a*  to 
create  In  It  two  epoL-ially  toinnin  faeilHIe*  -  tbe  oousctenee 
ami  the  intellect.  M'.  A*.  Cltford,  Lecturea,  II.  Ha. 

bandy1  (ban'di),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  bandied, 
pprTixxxfyi'sfl.  [First  in  Eliutbetliatl  E.,  abv> 
written  bandie,  and  less  commonly  but  more 
reg.  &«im/  (the  term,  -if,  -n  being  irreg.,  and  duo 
perhaps  to  the  Hp.  Pg.  Saitde-ar),  <  F.  bander, 
bandy  at  tennis,  refl.  band  together,  join  in  a 
league  (=  Hp.  Pg.  bandtar,  rvtl.  band  togt-thcr, 
form  a  partv  or  side,  =  It,  bandnre,  ''to  side  or 
bandy"— Florio),  aptutr.  tho  same  as  bander, 
tie  with  a  band,  <  ftiw<)r(=  tip.  Pg.  It.  banda),  a 
band,  aide,  party,  E.  bamP,  mixed  with  bande  = 
Hp.  It.  banda,  a  band,  company,  troop,  E.  band$. 
Tne  senses  'throw  from  side  to  aide'  (from 
bantl3)  aud  'baud  together'  ( from bawP1) appear 
to  meet  iutbesenso  'contend,  strive.']  L  fi-Hiw. 
1.  To  throw  or  strike  to  and  fro,  or  from  side 
to  side,  as  a  ball  in  play. 

TenuU  halts  torn? i*d  and  itmck  anon  iu  .  .  .  by  racketa 
from  without.       Cud  imrtA.  InU'llectual  SyMnn,  p.  M5. 
To  fly  luhliioe 
Thro'  the  coarta.  the  (amps,  the  achwla, 

latolw  the  hull  «.f  Tluw., 
PamHnt  by  the  hands  of  f.iola 

TVimmwn.  Vision  of  Ma. 

2».  To  toss  aside ;  drive  or  send  off. 

If  the  Earth  had  tieon  taiw/uvi  out  of  one  Vortex  Into 
another.  llr.  It.  N«rt,  Wv.  Illal.,  L  17.   (.V.  E.  X>.) 

3.  To  toss  about-  aa  from  man  to  man ;  pass 
from  one  to  another,  or  back  and  forth. 


buggy  much  i 

A  biigxy  lieliut  a  one-bone  vehicle  .  . 
call  It  a  wtndy\ 
StixqHrtrr,  llawlbook  of  Brit.  India,  p.  100.  (A*.  K.  I>  ) 
Hie  fraiucwork  of  bandits  it  made  of  Uutit  wood,  but  of 
w,hmI  as  ilroua  as  pxwslhlo.  AI»ovo  It  Is  *pruad  a  aeniidr- 
calarawulnv  of  lianil»k«  mpportlnc  nuts  of  clotli  ot  can- 
vs*.  Tbe  bandit  it  a  croas-ionntry  tcliicle.  and  aa  a  rule 
possesses  no  sprinits  of  any  alud.  The  eonve)ali«'  b 
dnan|r>l  liy  men.  ValdmiL 

bandy-ball  (bati'dl-hal),  «.    [<  bandy\  n.,  + 

ballKI    1.  The  ball  used  in  the  gamo  of  bandy 

or  hockey. — 2.  The  game  itsulf. 
bandy-Jig  ( wiu'di-jlg),  «.  [<  bandyl,  a.,  +Jigl.] 

A  burlesque  dance  performed  with  the  toes  and 

knees  turned  in.  ilaykev. 
bandy-legged  (ban'di-legd  or  -leg'ed),  a.  [< 

bamful,  a.,  +  leg  +  -ed*.]    Having  bandy  or 

crooked  legs;  bow-legged, 
bandyman  (ban'di -man),  n. ;  pi.  handymen 

(-men).    [<  banfly*  +  »'toa.]    In  British  India, 

a  man  engaged  in  driving  a  bandy. 

Warn  al«o,  an  all  over  India,  our  white  kinsmen  tpeak 
of  aoiidwiwrn  ami  handles,  the  wwd  thus  aiMXUctoed  is 
siaiply  die  uld  Tamllbtn  one.  CaldnrlL 

bane1  (bin), ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also,  leas  prop., 
bain,  ftaiflf ;  <  ME.  ftnrec,  <  AS.  bona,  bona,  a 
slayer,  murderer,  =  OS.  bono  =  OFries.  bona  = 
OIIO.  bano,  MHO.  bane,  ban  =  Icel.  bani  =  8w. 
Dan.  Iiane,  death,  murder  (not  in  Ooth);  akin 
to  AS.  limit  —  Icel,  If  a  =  Ootb.  bttnja,  a  wound, 
Or.  T*hx»c  Qmdi,  killing,  murtler,  Omfi'c,  a  slaver, 
munlerer,  (a°r.  iirrfvor  nt^uev),  slay ; 

ef.  v'         "layt  fro*.,  verbal  adj.  in  eomp., 


slain.]    If.  A  slayer  or  munlerer;  a 
of  death,  as  a  man  or  an  animal. 

lie  overcame  Uits  tnato  anil  was  his  ban*. 

C*oH«r,  <io«l  Women,  I.  H47. 

Lest  Borne 


rklnj.tiK.ue 


Shak.,  Tit  Aad..T.a 
2.  That  which  causes  death  or  destroys  life; 
especially,  poison  of  a  deadly  quality. 
A  swnnl  and  a  dacacr  he  wore  by  his  aide. 
Of  many*  a  maa  the  banr. 

Aetna  ««**,  la  I 
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Hence— 3.  Any  fatal  cause  of  mischief,  injury, 
or  destruction :  u,  vice  in  the  brute  of  society. 
Bant  M  the  pour  t  it  woand*  their  weaker  mind 
lu  mi&j  one  favour  which  their  iw-ighbour*  Bnd. 

OeAor.  Tli*  rartili  "■ 


Though)*  with  lielter  thought*  at 
The  not  familiar  6a iw  11C  lite. 

ITvrrfainrrOi,  Sequel  to  Beggar*. 

4.  Rrjin;  destruction. 

The  cap  of  deception  *pli  edand  tempered  to  their  banr. 

Milium 

6f.  Death:  usually  with  such  vorba  as  eatek, 
yef,  fair:  aa,  to  evifcA  one's  ft«*c. 

ah*  catch'd  lier  ban*  €►'  UY  water. 

Middittun.  Charte  Maid,  v.  t, 

6.  A  disease  in  snoop,  more  commonly  called 

the  rot.  -gjrn.  8.  Fret,  cune,  arourge. 

bane1!  (ban),  r.  t.  [<  baiiei,  ».]  1.  To  kill; 
poison.— 2.  To  injure;  ruin. 

for  minora  hare  not  only  tawed  familtea  but 
realm*. 

bane-  (bin),  a.    Scotch  form  of  Acme*, 
bane^t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ban*,  eapc 

iu  plural  bane*,  now  banns  (which  see). 
bane4t,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ftoi*i. 
bane'r,  ».  and  r.   An  obsolete  form  of  bain3, 
baneberry  (ben'ber'i).  n.    [<  fennel  +  berry1.] 

The  o 

Actita 

poist 
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Twa>  mm  the  head,  he  fell  down  for  dead. 
O,  tliat  wa*  a  damnable  hang  ' 
RMn  Hint  ami  <k>  Hangtr,  In  t'hlld*  liallad*.  V.  300. 
I  heard  eeverat  bangi  or  buffet*  .  .  .  glvari  to  the  east* 
that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  Id  hta  Ink 

jiwirr,Uulllrer'e  Travel*. 

2.  A  loud,  sudden,  explosive  noise,  as  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  or  cannon,  the  Flamming  of  a 
door,  etc. 

The  itrpe  of  a  flne-beJoteiiged  carriage  were  let  down 
with  a  bang.  Tluutrray,  StraiBO,  II. 

3.  A  sudden,  impetuous  movement:  an  ener- 
getic dash  or  bounce :  as,  he  got  up  with  a  bang. 
—4.  A  stick;  a  club.  [North.  Eng.] » bjtl  l. 
See  thump. 

bang1  (bang),  adc.  [Adverbial  uso  of  bang',  r. 
or  ii.l  With  a  sudden  or  violent  blow  or  clap ; 
all  of  a  sudden ;  abruptly:  especially  with  come 
or  go  *  as,  bang  tccnt  the  guns. 
A  .Till,,  shot  atrack  aa  bang  on  the  Quarter. 

Tom  Crinafa  e  Lot,  MacJrwond*  Mag.,  XXJCII.  31. 


banian 

to  Uie  Chrittlan  mlnlrtry.  Convocation  declared  that 
liaadly'*  teaching  tciideu  to  aubvert  all  government  In 
the  church  at  Christ,  reducing  hie  kingdom  to  anarchy, 
and  11  was  aliout  to  phicevd  agali»d  Iiliu  when  live  king 
saved  htm  b)  proroguing  I'onv.a  atloo,  and  renewing  the 
prorogation  aa  often  ai  It  had  to  be  aiinuuoned  again. 

Hoc  ovitTorafNm. 

bang-pitchert  (bang'pieh'f-r),  a.    [<  bnn<»l,  r., 

+  obi.  pitcher.]    A  drunkard, 
bangsring  <  baugz'ring),  it.   Hamc  as  banning. 
bangst«C  (bang  ster),  n.   [<  hoit^',  <•.,  +  -*f>r.] 
A  violent  fellow  who  carries  everything  before 


[Scotch.] 
[Prov. 


cially 


an  name  of  plants  of  the  ge 
so  called  because  of  their  nauseous 
sberri. 


i  AcUta. 

baneful  (bftn'fnl),  a.  [<  bants*  +  -fW.]  De- 
structive; pernicious;  poisonous:  aa,  "baneful 
wrath,™  Chapman,  Iliad,  i.  1;  "baneful  hem- 
lock," Uarlh,  Tbe  PisiicnsarY,  ii. 

Like  taiwfW  hcrhe  the  gasera  ere  they  arise, 
Rich  to  the  head.  and  potion  where  they  ideaae. 

,  .  il.  ri .  v"  ,  


Onionr.  The  hewipaper. 


^Byn.  Hurtful 


in),  harmful,  mUchlevoiu,  iteadly. 
(bftn'ful-i),  wit.   In  a  baneful  man- 
iciously ;  destructively. 


Tlie  quality  of 


perniciously, 
banefulness  (bau'ful-ues),  a 
being  baneful  or  hurtful ;  poisonousness. 
banewort  (ban'wert),  n.   A  name  applied  to 
two  plants:  (a)  Alropa  MMonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade ;  (b)  Ranunculu*  Flammula,  or  lesser 
).p<'srwort,  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
bane  to  sheep. 
bang1  (bang),  r.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  bangut; 
not  found  in  ME.,  but  prob.  existent ;  of  native 
or  Hcand.  origin,  aa  LO.  bangen,  freq.  bangtln. 
Strike,  beat  (cf.  D.  bengcl,  a  bell,  bengeJen,  ring 
a  bell,  MHO.  beugtl,  a  club.  G.  bengtl,  a  club, 
clown),  —  Icel.  banga  as  OSw.  b&nga,  hammer, 
r  Norur.  banket  =  Dsn.  banke,  beat.    In  popu 


i  r  app_rehenslou  tlte  word  is  Imitative.^!. 


.  1,  To  beat,  aa  with  a  club  or 


arlaiur  'hand.'  ^ru^wlXaDTta^De^th'  r"  hU 


9.  To  beat  or  handle  roughly  in  any  way; 
treat  with  violence;  knock  about;  drub;  de- 
feat :  often  with  aooaf :  as,  to  bang  the  furni- 
ture about 

The  deaperalo  weniMt  hath  so  toiw'if  the  Turin 
That  their  desigunient  halta.         Skat.,  Othello,  IL  1. 

What  galleys  have  we  I^Mfr'd.  and  auiik,  and  taken, 
Wnoae  only  fraushta  wvre  flrv  ai^E  ateru  denance. 

Flrlehtr,  Double  Marriage,  11. 1. 

8.  To 


ce  a  loud  noise  from  or  by,  aa  in 
nming  a  door,  and  the  like :  as,  he  went  out 
I  eaufletl  tbe  door  behind  him. 
Twa  unlucky  redcoat*  .  .  .  tanned  atf  a  gun  at  hbn. 

StvU,  Waecrley,  II.  ai'llL 

4.  To  beat  in  any  quality  or  action ;  surpass ; 
excel.  [Colloq.] 
The  practical  denial  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  the 

J.  Hit. 
oft  the  world. 
Irith  mying. 

U.  intrant.  1.  To  strike  violently  or  noisily ; 
p:  usually  with  against. 


bang-1  (bang),  r.  f.  [<  bang*,  orfr;  to  cut  the 
hair  'bang  off.']  To  cut  across:  used  of  hair. 
(a)  To  cut  (the  Itair)  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  over 
the  forehead :  a  common  fashion  with  girls  and 
young  women. 

He  we*  bareheaded,  hit  hair  tanmf  eeen  with  hia  eye- 
hrewt  In  front  fAe  Century.  XXV.  103. 

(ft)  To  dock  (a  horse's  tail). 

bang2  (bang).  «.  [<  bang?,  r.]  The  front  hair 
cut  so  as  to  hang  evenly  over  the  forehead: 
often  in  the  plural:  as,  to  wear  bang: 

bang  ',  it.   See  bhang. 

bang-beggar  (baJw'beg'iLr),  ».  [<  bang*,  v.,  + 
obj.  beggar. ]  1.  A  strong  staff. — 2.  A  consta- 
ble or  beadle.    [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.  ] 

banger  (bang'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
bangs.  SpeclScally-(e)  rVimethlng  eery  targe:  espe- 
oUlly.alla  latang.J  ^)  Abirge, bearycaite.  fBtang, I.", R-l 

bangerts  (ban'gerts),  n.  [E.  dial.,  possibly 
connected  with  bank*.]  In  mining,  a  coarse 
kind  of  stopping  used  to  hold  up  the  earth. 

banghy  (bang'i),  n.  [Hind,  banghl.]  1.  In 
theEast  Indies,  a  sort  of  bamboo  pole  or  yoke 
carried  on  a  )ierson's  shoulder  with  a  loud  sus- 
pended at  each  end.  Hence — 2.  A  parcel- 
post;  a  carrier. 

banghy-post  i.Ung'i-pi.st).  n. 
Ay,  2. 

banghy-wallah  (bon(i'i-wal'|),  n.  [<  Hind. 
banght  (see  banghy)  +  -Vila  (incomp.),  -man.] 
In  British  India,  one  who  carries  a  banghy. 

banging  (baog'ing),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  of  bang*. 
Cf.  thumping,  whopping.']  Huge;  great;  sur- 
passing in  sue.  [Vulgar.] 

bangle1!  (bang'gl),  r.  TProb.  freq.  of  bang*,  r.] 
L  trant.  1.  To  beat  about  or  down,  as  corn  by 
the  wind.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  waste  by  lit- 
tle and  little;  squander  carelessly ;  fritter. 

If  we  lmn{itf  away  the  legacy  of  prarw  left  w  by  ChrUt, 
It  la  a  algn  «rf  our  want  of  regard  for  hint. 

ft'Aefe  Duty  o/  Jfan. 

IX  in  iron*.  1.  In  falconry,  to  beat  about  in 
the  air;  flutter:  said  of  a  hawk  which  does  not 
rise  steadily  and  then  swoop  down  upon  its 
prey.— 2.  To  flap  or  hang  down  loosely,  sa  a 
hat-brim  or  an  animal's  ear. 
bangle-  fbang'gl),  n.  [<  Hind,  bangri,  a  brace- 
let of  glass.]    1.  An  ornamental  ring  wont 

upon  the  arms 
and  ankles  in 
India  and  Af- 
rica. Hence  — 
2.  A  bracelet 
without  a  clasp ; 
a  ring-bracelet, 
generally  with 
It. 


bim ;  bence,  a  victor  or  champion, 
bang-straw  tiaing'strii.:,  «.  A  ' 

bangllS,  ».    See  bhang. 

bang-Op  (bang'np),  a.  or  aoV.  [<  bang*,  v.  or 
adv.,  implying  energy  or  dash,  4-  up,  implying 
completeness?]  In  One  style ;  in  the  beat  man- 
ner; complete;  perfect:  as,  a  baiio-vp  enter- 
tainment; "task  bang-up,"  Seott,  Diary,  8ept. 
tt,  1JQ6  (in  Lockhart's  LAfe).  [Slang.] 
bangy,  n.   See  banghy. 

banian1,  banyan1  (ban'ian),  »,  [Formerly 
also  baimian,  bannuan,  baniane ;  =  P.  banian,  < 
Pg.  banian,  prob,,  through  Ar.  banyAn,  <  Hind. 
banga  (also  banik),  Beng.  baniga,  banga,  brays, 
a  trailer,  merchant,  Guiarati  vuniyo,  a  man  of 
the  trading  caste,  <  Bkt.  rnny,  a  merchant, 
possibly  <  ^ pan,  buy,  bargain.]  1.  A  Hindu 
trader  or  merchant,  es|Kwially  of  the  province 
of  Uuzerat;  one  engaged  in  commerce  gener- 
ally, but  more  particularly  one  of  the  great 
traders  of  western  India,  as  in  the  sea|>orts  of 
Bombay,  Kurrochee,  etc.,  who  carry  on  a  large 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  by  means  of  cara- 
vans, and  with  Africa  by  vessels.  They  Inrm  a 
clane  of  the  caate  Vaieya,  wtar  a  pi  mliar  drrte,  and  aro 
•tiicl  in  tho  obaervaace  of  faela  ard  lo  alietaiidng  from 
the  use  ol  lleah. 

The  Haitians  would  eat  nothing  that  had  life.  Tbelr 
lielreta  were  callol  rerfena,  and  wore  w  hlle  clothe*,  which 
they  never  took  olf  until  worn  to  rags.  They  lived  upon 
charity,  and  kept  nothing  till  the  next  day. 

J.  T.  a'aeefer,  Hiel  India,  III  ML 

2.  In  British  India,  originally,  a  cotton  shirt 
worn  by  tho  Hindus.  Hence — (t)  Any  under- 
payment, even  of  tho  elastic  web  made  in  Eng- 
land, (o)  Any  loose  or  easy  dress  worn  in  the 
house,  especially  one  modeled  on  the  native 
dress  of  the  Hindus.-  Banlaa  days,  originally  two 
day*  In  tho  week,  and  afterward  one,  luwDlcli  Mllora  lit  the 
Itrltbh  navy  had  i»  neah-rooat  served  out  to  them,  ban- 
ian days  are  now  abollahed,  but  the  terra  It  atill  applied 
to  day*  of  pour  fare. 

banian-,  banyan2  (ban'ian),  a.  [For  banian- 
or  bangan-trce,  that  is,  banians'  tree,  tree  of 
the  banians  or  Hindu  merchants;  orig.  applied 
to  an  individual  tree  of  this  species  at  Gom- 
broon, a  port  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  then  ex- 
tended to  all  trees  of  the  species,  from  their 
frequent  use  as  market-places.  The  native 
Hind,  name  for  the  tree  is  6nr,  <  Skt.  rata 
(cerebral  (),  the  banian-tree.]  An  East  Indian 


Now  there  are  certain  iHirticlee  oe  araall  maaiea  of  mat- 
ter which  we  know  Ut  hteo/  Hgalimt  one  another  according 
to  certain  lawa.  K.  Cli/'/nl,  Ireinm,  I.  17". 

2.  To  resound  with  clashing  noises. 

The  inal.l  and  page  renew  d  tlieir  Mrtfc, 
Tlie  palace  Nii»:/  d  and  bnw  d  nod  rluckt. 

T'MUrtMin,  Day-lirearo. 

3.  To  spring  or  move  with  sudden  energy  or 
impetus;  bounce:  an,  he  banged  up  at  once. 

bang1  (bang),  n.  [=  lcel.  bang  —  Sw.  bang,  a 
hammering,  =  Norw.I>nti.  honJt,  alwating;  from 
tho  verb.]  1.  A  heavy,  resounding  blow;  a 
thump,  as  with  a  club. 

The  rery  nrwt  blow  tint  the  for 

He  luadv  hit  broad  weapon  cry 


a  varioua  dreaaea,  and  a 

tanefei. 

Tar  Anvritan,  VI.  IS*. 

3.  .Vrrnf.,  a  hoop  of  a  spar. 
ir(liang'gl^r),«. 

hanging  ear,  as  of  a  dog.    It  is  re- 


bangle-ear  (I'ang'gMr),  a.  f<  bangle*  +  mri.] 

A  loose,  hanging  ear,  as  of  i 

gard<*d  as  an  imperfection, 
bangle-eared  (bang'Rl-enl),  a.    [Also  banglnl- 

earetl;  as  bangle-car  +  -<*i"J.]  Flap-cured,  like 

a  spaniel. 

bangling!  M  ang'gling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ban- 
gb~T,  t\T  Contention;  squabbling. 
Bangorlan  ( bang-go' ri-an),  o.  \<  Jtangitr,  a 
bishop's  i-ee.  The  naim-is  W.,  lit.  '  high  peak,' 
<  ban,  peak,  prominent^,  +  g»r,  high.]  Kelat- 
ing  to  Bangor,  a  bishop's  sec  in  North  Wales. — 
Bansorian  cpntrovrrsy,  a  cantrnvency  rtlrred  up  l>y  a 
srnuon  iireacl«il  lieforv  Oeonie  L  on  March  SI.  1717,  by 
lir.  Hwwlly,  M>li»i>  :t  lui.gur,  tr..n.  the  t.  »t "  My  kimc.Ui 
b  not  uf  t>u  wJd,"  fr.»„  whlcb  tbejd^oj,  wiwed  tliat 


flg-tree,  Ffeut  BengaleutU,  natural  order  VrH- 
«MYtr,  remarkable  for  the  area  which  individ- 
ual trees  cover  through  the  development  of 
roots  from  the  branches,  which  descend  to  tho 
ground  and  become  trunks  for  the  nupport  and 
nourishment  of  the  extending  crown.  It  la  at- 
tentively planted  throughout  India  a*  a  *liade<tree,  and  la 
of  rapid  growth,  frequently  covering  a  efuice  1U0  yards  in 
dtaitirler  and  reaching  a  height  of  tai  or  loa  feut.  The 
rrult  1*  of  tbe  4 Ire  ,4  a  cherry-  Aa  In  auiuc  other  tropical 
apeviee  of  the  genua,  the  aeeiU  rarely  germinate  In  the 
gn  •und.  but  tiRiiall)  in  the  crowim  of  p&liiri  or  other  trees, 
w  li«-re  llw-y  hav.-  l,r,tii  dcpoeltc^l  by  Isnlfc.  Root*  are  aunt 
down  tu  the  ground.  »nd  thry  crohnice  and  Anally  kill  the 
narar.|mlm.  The  Iree  furnlslie,  lac,  the  bark  ia  made 
Into  cordage,  Oie  milky  |ulc  )I,  I.U  a  Mrd-lime,  and  the 
leavrft  arc  faanloncd  into  plattera.  The  wood  U  suit  an<l 
of  lillle  value. 

banie  (ba'ni),  a.   A  Scotch  form  of  bony. 

banish  (ban'ish),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  banithen,  ban- 
y.y-n.  <  OK.  frostr.  bfliiNir(6n»tsi«-),  mod.  F.  bannir 
=  OSp.  Pg.  bamlir  =  It,  bandire,  ML.  bannirt, 
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banian 

bandirc,  proclaim,  ban,  banish,  <  baanum,  ban- 
dam,  ban :  sea  6am1,  it.  and  r.]    1|,  To  outlaw; 


had  In  Lough  leveu  been 
Many  a  month  lUidmati)  u  iU)r : 
Ti)  tho  regent  the  lunt  warden  sent, 
That  oaiuiianf  carl  lor  to  betray. 

Frrcy't  AWiytuu,  p  ISO, 
Far  1  raustc  to  tile  pme  wixle  goo, 
Alone,  a  6tt'i<lr*«Aeif  man. 

T"fc»  Sunruwm  Maid,  In  Child  a  Ballads. 

2.  To  condemn  to  exile  by  tvolititral  or  judicial 
authority ;  expel  from  or  relegate  to  a  country 
or  a  place,  either  permanently  or  for  a  time 
often  with  objectives  of  both 


lie  was  banuihed 
to  Tomi. 


of  botb  person  and  place: 
the  kingdom;  Ovid  was 


him  oar  city. 


Si  years  we  banUh  1dm.  .SAal.,  Kich.  1L,  L  3. 

Thou  knownst  what  It  Is  to  lie  tanuAad  thy  native 
conn  try.  to  be  ore? -ruled,  aa  well  u  to  rale  Mid  alt  upon 
Hie  (lirooe.  R.  Barclay,  Frcf.  to  An  Apology. 

3.  To  send  or  drive  away;  expel;  dismiss: 
with  a  person  or  thing  as  object:  as,  to  banish 
sorrow;  to  banish  an  obnoxious  person  from 
one's  presence  or  thoughts. 

Thea*  evils  thou  repeat  it  upon  thyself 
Hare  hanUhd  lao  from  Scotland. 

Skak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  S. 
You  hare  already  Danlaaed  alarery  from  this  common- 
wealth. Sumnrr,  Arii-  against  Sep.  Colored  Schools. 
■Syn.  Banish,  Eriir.  Enxi,  expatriate,  put  away,  are  all 
uaed  of  removal  by  physical  or  moral  compulsion ;  Uiey 
all  hare  a  figurative  ai  well  oa  a  literal  use.  To  banian  U, 
literally,  to  pat  out  of  a  ■■uonmnlty  or  country  by  ban  or 
civil  Interdict,  and  Indicates  a  complete  removal  imt  id 
sight,  perhaps  bi  a  distance,  Toc,ruv  la  simply  to  cause 
to  leave  one  •  place  or  country,  and  Is  often  used  relict- 
lvely  ;  it  emphasise*  the  Ides  of  leaving  home,  while  ban- 
is*,  emphasise*  rather  that  id  Mint  forced  l,y  aoinc  au- 
thority to  leave  It:  aa,  the  bitterness  of  eiilr  ;  banuoW 
to  Siberia.  Kiprt,  literally,  to  drive  out.  menus  prlma- 
rlly  to  cast  out  forcibly  and  violently,  and  secondarily 
with  disgrace  :  aa,  to  ejiiej  from  the  chamlier,  or  from  col- 
lego  ;  he  waa  crpttird  the  country. 

AtRuAnf  (Mm  Home  !  what  a  tmiuVuW  but  act  free 
From  dally  contact  with  the  things  I  loathe? 

Croiu,  OatllliM. 

The  Intrigue,  of  Richelieu  compelled  her  [Mary  of  Me. 
fleas,  to  ~U,  he~lf,  and  Uv_  unhappy  tug.,,.  ^ 

i  Revolution  of  February.  IMS,  broke 
I  without  rlrruinrtaiKM  from  Brua- 
Kat,  Contctnp.  Socialism,  p.  1st 

ler  (ban'iah-*r),  n.    One  who  banishes. 
To  be  full  quit  of  thoae  my  baxuhrn 
Btajid  1  lieforo  thee  here. 


Voanlshmunt  (ban'lah-ment), 
-atenf,  after  P.  bannutement.') 

dating  or 
country  or  place  of 
judicial  authority. 


.VAitf.,  Cor.,  Iv.  h. 
m.     [<  banish  + 
1.  The  act  of 
a  citizen  to  leave  his 
a  by  political  or 


of  hia  enemies. 

Jabnton, 

Tho  state  of  being  banished ;  enforced  ab- 
exptilsion ;  exile.  In  either  a  legal  or  a 
as," 


Slot*,  Rich.  TX, '  3. 
Fie  Ida  whoac  thrifty  nccupanU  alitde 
Aa  In  a  dear  and  rhoaen  batit*hrnrnl. 
With  every  semblance  of  entire  content, 

■Weuwf A,  Honneta,  11L  it. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  driving  away  or  dispelling:  as, 
the  banishment  of  care  from  the  mind, 
banister,  bannister  (ban'is-ter),  «.  Corrupt 
forms  of  batiuiter. 
He  itni^uled  to  aaomid  the  pulpit  atalra,  holdina;  ltard 
Set* I,  \V„«l.uA,  I.  I. 


In  her.,  see 


on  the  banitter*. 

banister -cross  (ban'is-tfT-krcia),  s. 
croM-btmixler. 

banjort  (ban'jer),  it.    Bee  banjo. 

banjo  (ban 'jo),  ».  [Negro  pm,  i.  of  banjore,  a 
corruption  (in  another  form  banjer)  of  ban- 
dore1, q.  v.]  1.  A  musical  instrument  of  tho 
guitar  cla»R,  haring  a  neck  with  or  without 
frets,  and  u  circular  body  i-overed  in  front  with 
tightly  stretched  parchment,  like  a  tambourine. 
11  haa  (Mm  live  to  nine  uliinm.  of  which  tlw  melody- 
atrinu.  the  hlglvat  In  pitch,  but  plai^-l  ouuildc  of  the  low- 
eat  of  the  others,  Is  playnl  by  the  thumb.  As  in  the  mil- 
iar, the  pitch  of  the  string;*  la  filed  by  st'ipplriu  Iheni  with 
the  left  hand,  while  the  rla-hl  haml  |*..dun-i  the  t.enc  by 
plucking  or  strlklnn.  It  U  a  favititr  liutrum.  ot  anions 
the  negroes  of  the  southern  l  ulled  Stales,  and  la  mulch 
used  by  otlier  persons. 

2.  A  banjo-fmme  (which  Bee), 
banjo-frame  (ban'jo-fram),  n.   A  recUngular 
frame  of  metal,  fitted  in  the  stern  of  a  ship, 
for  carrying  and  hoisting  or  lowering  a  two- 
bladed  aorew-propeller.  It  worts  In  guides  la  the 
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stem  post  and  rudder  post,  and  cnahlea  the  screw  to  be 

lifted  out  of  the  water  «hen  it  Is  desired  to 
aall,  and  to  lie  lowered  and 
connected  to  the  shall  when 
ateaminx  is  resumed. 

banjoist  (bau'»-iRt),  n. 

[<  banjo  +  -ist.]  One 

who  plays  the  banjo, 
bank'  (baugk),  n.  [< 

ME.  front',  friiitr,  frasJ'r', 

also  bonk,  bone,  bonke, 

<  AS.  *fronc«  (found only 

once,  in  A  gloss,  in  eump. 

ho-banea,  a  couch,  lit. 

'  heel-bench ':  sec  fcorfr' ), 

tho  ME.  being  perhaps 

from  the  cognate  Ieel. 

'banl-i,  assiiuilated  bak- 

ki,  a  bank  (of  a  river, 

of  a  chasm,  of  clouds, 

etc.),  ridge  or  eminence, 

=  Sw.  baeke  =  Don. 

bakke,  a  hill,  hillock,  ris- 
ing ground,  eminence; 

with  weak  suffix,  cognate  with  AS.  bene.,  etc., 

E.  bench,  with  orig.  strong  suffix:  see  bench. 

Some  senses  of  bank1  are  due  to  the  F.  bane,  a 

bench,  etc.,  from  Teut. ;  so  the  distinct  bank1, 

ult.  u  doublet  of  frenc*.]   1.  A  mound,  pile,  or 

ridge  of  curth  raised  above  the  surrounding 

plain;  an  artificial  embankment,  especially  for 

military  use. 
They  cant  up  a  hnni  against  the  city.       2  Sam.  xx.  l.V 

2.  Anv  steep  acclivity,  aa  one  rising  from  a 

river,  a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  forming  the  side  of 

a  ravine,  or  tho  sU-op  side  of  a  hillock  on  a 

plain. 

Tiber  tremWcd  underneath  hertania.  Shat.,  3.  C.,L  L 


Bsajo-bAin*. 

>l»UUUKt  k»ew  ; 
rsisn«  vriw 


c<siisw«  wtr»  with 

„,Jt  iluri .  d.  radist  i  e,  riera. 


Moored  against  the  grassy  ba-Ur  of  the  t.rlromlog  nver, 
Uie  black  alllps  were  taking  In  hides  and  fura 

«.  »•.  CoMe,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  2».  A  sum 

3.  An  elevation  or  rising  ground  in  the  sea  or 
the  bed  of  a  river,  comiwsod  of  snnd  or  other 
soil,  and  either  partly  aliove  water  or  covered 
everywhere  with  shoal  water;  a  shoal;  a  shal- 
low :  as,  the  bank*  of  Newfoundland ;  the  log- 
ger bank  in  the  North  ISea.— 4f.  A  bench  or 
long  seat;  also,  a  stage  or  platform  to  speak 
from.  See  mountebank. 
Ptr.  Who  bo  these,  air!  .  .  . 

Sir  P.  Fellows  u,  mount  t  bank.   Did  your  l»rnict.''r 
In  the  dear  tongues  never  discourse  to  you 
Of  Uio  Italian  mountebanks!      it.  Jomvn,  Volpuue,  li.  1. 

The  heads  of  the  cooebca  were  towards  the  wulls ;  and 
so  far  as  odd  can  gather  from  the  vagilvdeacriptloiu  which 
have  come  down  to  lla,  the  ends  of  them  towards  the  Are 
served  as  a  bank  to  sit  upon. 

W.  K.  .Vulheon,  Int.  to  O  Curry's  Alio  Irtsii,  p.  cccxlix. 

5.  A  bench  in  a  galley  for  rowers;  hence,  the 
number  of  rowers  scsUmI  on  one  bench,  a  iralley 
was  di>ntil«-baokeil  when  there  wire  two  ttart  or  rows  id 
benches,  one  above  the  other,  Irlple-banJled  when  there 
were  three  tiers,  and  so  on.  In  modern  phraseology,  a  boat 
lisUlgle-tisnked  when  the  oars  are  pulled  each  by  ulle  Hum, 
the  men  sitting  one  upon  a  seat  and  alternately  on  oppo- 
aile  aides  of  a  boat ;  it  is  douhle-hankcd  when  two  menidt 
U|ain  one  scat,  rtu  h  man  with  an  oar.  An  oar  h 
banket  when  worked  by  one 
when  worked  by  two 


he  king  with  gift,  a  veasel  .tores, 
» tniiics  with  twenty  chosen  oars.  Dryilrn. 

6f.  In  lav,  the  bench  or  seat  upon  which  the 
judges  sat.  See  bane.— 7.  A  bench  or  row 
of  keys  in  an  organ  or  similar  instrument. — 
8.  In  carp.,  a  long  pieco  of  timber,  especially 
of  fir-wood  unalit,  from  4  to  10  inches*  square. 
— 9.  In  coal-mining :  (a)  Tho  surface  arouud  tho 
mouth  of  a  shaft :  in  this  sengo  nearlv  synony- 
mous with  the  Coruinh  grass,  to  bank  being  the 
same  aa  to  grass,  (b)  In  England,  the  whole  or 
one  end  or  side  of  a  working-place  under  ground, 
(<■)  lu  Pennsylvania,  a  coal-working  opened  by 
water-level  drifts.  Fenn.  Gent.  Snrr.  Glnssary. 
(if)  In  England  (Cumberland),  a  large  heap  or 
stack  of  coal  on  tho  surface.  Grcntey. — 10. 
Tho  support  of  the  moving  carriage  of  a  print- 
ing-press.— 11.  In  the  flre-ohaiuber  of  a  glass- 
furnace,  one  of  the  banked-up  parts  which  sup- 
port the  melting-pots. — 12.  In  printing:  (n) 
The  table  used  by  a  hand-preseiinan  for  his  un- 
printed  paper  and  his  printed  sheets.  (f>)  A 
fmme,  with  sloping  top,  on  which  are  placed 
the  galleys  for  use  in  collect  ing  and  proving  the 
tyjw  set:  mainly  used  in  newspaper  compos- 
ing-rooms.— 13.  In  thread  or  vnrn  manufac- 
ture, n  creel  in  which  rows  of  bobbins  are  held. 

Bank  Of  ClOUdS,  a  mils*  of  clouds  x|>jM-arllig  as  It  plied 
up  in  the  form  of  a  bank.— Bank  oil.  ubenti*deii-i>iL 
8 poll  bank,  in  eiril  eiiiTinecriHO.  earth  obtained  from  dis- 
tant polnta  in  the  line'  of  a  work,  or  purchaa.«l  for  use 
where  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  needed  nlllngs  Is  not 
furnished  by  the  cuttings. 


b&nk1  (bangk),  r.  t<  bankl,  ».]  I.  fra«*.  1. 
To  raise  a  mound  or  dike  about;  inclose,  de- 
fend, or  fortify  with  a  bank;  embsuk:  as,  to 
Admit  a  river. — 2.  To  form  into  u  bank  or  heap ; 
heap  or  pile :  with  up :  as.  to  front  up  the  snow. 
—  3.  To  lie  around  or  encircle,  aa  a  bank;  con- 
stitute a  bank  amuiid;  form  a  bank  or  border 
to;  hem  in  aa  a  bank. 

Earning  sou-Is  that  tasik  the  shrilliiiy  vali-v 

rnomson,  Summer,  1.  600. 

4f.  To  pass  by  tho  banks  or  fortifications  of. 
Have  I  not  heard  tlie»»  islanders  shout  out 
••  Vive  1c  roy  "  as  I  have  bank  d  their  towna? 

K.  John,  t.  s. 

To  bank  a  fire,  to  rover  up  a  Are  with  aaliee,  and  aw 
other  means,  aa  closing  the  dampen  and  aah  pit  door,  to 
make  it  burn  low  and  at  the  aam*  lime  to  prevent  lu  be. 
coming  citlngulahe4. 

Towards  the  afternoon  a  nice  breeie  sprang  up,  and  wa 
were  able  to  ban*  Sees  and  aall. 

Lady  irrusieg.  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  L 
To  bank  oat.  In  roof-minimi;,  to  stack,  as  coal,  on  the 
surface,  In  default  of  means  tor  removing  it.  [EfUT-1 

JJ,  in  tram.  If.  To  border  upon. — 2.  To  im- 
pinge upon  the  banking-pins  of  a  watch :  gaid 
of  the  escapement. 

bank3  (bangk),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  banke, 
banqur.  <  late  ME.  banke,  <  E.  banque,  <  It. 
banco  (=  F.  banehe  =  l*r.  Sp.  I'g.  lianea,  <  MIj. 
froncd,  f.),  a  bench,  esp.  (in  It.  and  thence  in 
other  languages)  a  money-changer's  bench  or 
table,  later  a  bank ;  cf.  It.  Sp.  Pg.  franco  —  Pr. 
F.  frdmc,  <  ML.  francits,  m.,  n  bank,  bench,  < 
MHO.  frame,  (i.  bank  =  E.  frnnfrJ,  a  bench:  see 
front1.]  If.  A  money-dealer's  table,  counter, 
or  shop. 

Kichanerrs  of  Money  made  tlie  temple  to  la,  llw  market 
and  tile  fclrulr.  ,hr.  Tatflur,  lireat  Kiemplar,  1L  11. 

These  established  their  Jwiufat  or  Ublea  In  the  forum, 
like  ordiisary  linkers. 

Ariwld,  Ulst.  Eome,  1L  lavll.  7i  (,V.  JT.  D.) 

21.  A  sum  of  money,  especially  u  sum  to  draw 
upon,  as  in  a  loan-bank. — 3.  In  games  of 
chance,  the  amount  or  pile  which  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  gaming-table,  or  tho  person  who 
plays  against  all  the  others,  has  before  him: 
the  funds  of  a  gaming  establishment ;  a  fund 
in  certain  games  at  cards :  as,  a  faro-fro-nt. — 4. 
An  institution  for  receiving  and  lending  money. 
Tho  banking  Institutions  of  the  I' idled  States  may  be 
rlaased  as  isationaf  and  Sluts'  >J«li,  «nr,N.»  flnlda,  yri.  ■ 
rale  bank*  or  6o oArrs.  and  fc«Jii  and  trust  compmnVa. 
National  banks  were  tlrst  auUioriB-d  by  a  law  of  the 
t'nlted  sutea  enacted  in  ISO.  for  a  lira  of  twenty  yean. 
In  lset  another  act  was  ad-pled  (allo»1iig  the  like  term 
of  twenty  yaari,).  which  «ai  tlicreafler  known  aa  the 
A'afu>noJ  Hank  Art.  In  lasa  they  were  authorised  to 
continue  twenty  years  longer.  They  receive,  lend,  and 
transmit  money,  and  lasuo  botes  which  arc  uaotl  aa  money, 
and  buy,  aell,  and  collect  bills  of  exchange.  Their  circu- 
lating notea  are  secured  by  United  Stales  bonds  dcpotlted 
with  the  government,  and  their  otwrttlona  are  subject  to 
the  Inspection  and  supcrvlsliMi  of  the  Coniptroller  of  the 
t'urrency.  State  bankaperfonn  Uie  same  functions  esct'pt 
that  of  Issuing  notes.  The  notes  of  the  state  banks  were 
taxed  10  per  cent,  by  Congress  in  lsftfi,  in  order  to  cause 
their  retirement,  which  waa  speedily  accomplished.  Pri- 
vate banka  and  bankets  carry  on  the  torn*'  biulneaa  sa 
State  banks.  Soniethnes  one  person  constitutes  a  private 
lunik,  tmt  generally  koiu!  persons  aasodate  together  and 
form  a  partnership.  Isasn  and  trust  companies  are  Incor- 
porated inslltutlons.  and  receive  dcposlu,  usually  for  a 
fixed  period,  and  bHUi  tliera  on  the  pledge  of  stocks,  bonds, 
an«t  other  securities,  while  national  and  State  banks  lend 
largely  on  the  promises  of  the  hnnnwera ;  they  have  also 
a  capital  which  la  subacrlbed  and  paid  by  the  stockholders. 
Narfaga-hanka  receive  l 


aecurity  of  real 
several  great  national 


and  lend  It  chiefly  on 
Bee  »»W»jt»-oiiit*\    In  "" 
are  Intimately 


with  tlw  flscal  deliartmcnta  of  the  covenimenta  c<  their 
respective  countries,  as  the  Dank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  France.  Banks  of  luiie  are  such  as  Issue  notes  that  cir- 
culate na  currency.  !n  London  and  for  sixty  Ore  miles 
around  no  bank  having  more  than  ten  partners,  save  the 
hank  of  England,  1s  allowed  to  Iwue  Its  own  note*. 
6.  Tlie  office  in  which  the  transactions  of  a 
banking  company  are  conducted — Bank -charter 
Act,  an  English  statute  of  lssi  (7  anils  Viet.,  a  .IS)  defining 
the  powers  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  lu  respect  to  the  Issue 
of  notea  ami  tlie  amount  of  bullion  reserve,  lu  object 
was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  over  Issue  at  circulating 
notea,  which  It  accomplished  by  fixing  a  limit  to  tlie 
amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  bank,  it  also  regulated 
the  Issue  of  note*  by  other  banks.  Also  know  n  as  the 
I'rH  AVt,  and  Kir  «u6,  rt  iW.  ^rf.^  Bank  discount 
See  disft,i««f.- Bank  men.  In  V.  S.  Aot.,  supporters  of 
the  second  foiled  Stat.'  Bank  In  Its  contest  with  IVcsl- 
deiit  Jmkdfli.  Two  lintltiitlons  liave  been  chartered  by 
fi  iiigreas  under  the  title  hank  of  the  lulled  SUtes,  having 
their  sent  In  Philadelphia,  ami  Intimately  connected  with 
tlie  national  nuances.  The  charter  of  the  tin*,  granted 
in  17(11,  expln-d  in  Ii-H,  its  renewal  having  been  rvfused. 
The  second  lasted  from  IMF,  to  1NXI  under  the  national 
charter,  and  was  continued  for  a  time  as  a  State  bank. 
Tlie  up|M«llloii ,,(  President  Jacks<m  to  tltc  renewal  of  Its 
charter,  and  his  relnoi  al  of  the  pitertinietit  delMwlls  front 
it  in  1M1.  led  to  a  violent  political  contest,  In  which  hia 
course  w  as  ultimately  sustained.  -  Bank  ot  Issue,  a  hank 
or  lalikiog  company  duly  authorized  by  law  to  isaue  lauilt< 
n<>tea  of  lu  own.— Bank  poat-blll.  See  Mf*.— Days  m 
banc,  see  da»v  —  National  Bank  Act,  an  s,t  of  fon- 
greaa  of  isai,  providing  tor  tho  organization  throughout  the 
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farted  Slateanf  tank.  Klu-rtfl  circulating  lodca  wpr*  m- 
<|alnM  to  Itc  ar.-ur.st  hy  a  .lcp>:..tt  of  I  nitcd  Stalra  boniu, 
which  resulted,  ».  was  intruded,  in  ernvldtu^  a  matkct 
for  a  very  larwe  kovciiiui.  nl  loan,  ami  at  th.  same  time  a 
ancurc  currency  equally  avc.-ptuhle  in  ill  isirlaof  thr  coun- 
try. Penny  banks  Act.  an  ijial.-b  .unite  ..(  isALMii 
ami  SVM,. :.:l»»utlii.rMlmi  the  liivr.tli.ii  of  thr  tnii.l. 
«.f  [H  iiiiv  as.'hisM-bauka.  vhunul.k'  >o.  I,  ties,  etc.,  In  tlie 
n*.uey  ul  estat.li.lied  taviiunehaiiks.  -To  break  the 
bank,  to  win,  us  in  tarn,  from  the  manaie  .unit  a  .-cr1«lii 
•ui.i  whkh  haa  biw.it  Uml  u|»m  a*  tlir  limit  whu  li  the 
iHUlk  i.  willing  to  Iimc  in  n  .in^le  -:Uy.  -  To  play  Rgntnat 
the  bank,  t»  lake  the  ri.ki  ..I  a  iratue.  aa  r-iu*e-et  nolr  or 
Ui.i.  In  nfit»i«ltli>u  t.>  Its  tiuinaacr 
bank-  (bnngk),  r.  [<  btinl.V,  11.)  I.  intranit. 
Tn  have  an  uecouut  with  u  banker;  dcjiosit 
money  in  u  bank :  transact  business  with  it  t«ink 
or  as  a  bank ;  exercise  the  trade  or  profession 
of  u  bunker. 

I  fain*  w  ith  ooeof  niy  aoiia' fathers-in-law,  and  the  nUier 
MnAi  with  me.  7'Auracriiy. 

II.  (rant.  To  lay  up  on  deposit  in  a  bank: 
i?.  he  &itii<f»i  $o00! 
banka  i  bnng'kS),  a.  [Native.]  A  passenger- 
iHiat  without  outrigger,  lived  on  the  river  und 
harbor  at  Manila,  it  I.  w«n  from  a  .Inch-  h>«  of 
wno*t  tr.im  in  t-.  is  bet  h.iitf,  ami  ntrrli  s  thi>»-  or  hair 
imwniirr*.    /.no.  Met. 

bankable  <baug'ka-hl),  a.  [<  6.1x1-2,  r.,  +  -oW/>.] 
Koceivalde  as  cash  by  a  bank,  as  bunk-notes, 
cheeks,  and  other  securities  for  money. 

bank-aceonnt  (bnngk'a-kount  '),  ".  A  sum  de- 
posited in  a  trnuk  to  be  drawn  out  ou  the  writ- 
ten order  of  the  depositor. 

bank-bait  l  hangk'but),  a.  A  name  of  May-flies. 

A  iirvat  many  fall  l.it.i  the  water  a  pr<v  to  llahea,  and 
at  that  time  IMajj.  especially  at  Uurdn-rl.t,  tile  roach  la 
irly  fat  an.)  (chnI.    Ilcuer  Uie  naknv 
i  of  Frame,  la  nmntu). 
Ji.  1:  H'rijht,  ..tiiuL  Lite.  ]>.  ISA. 

bank-bill  (bangk'bil),  n.  1.  A  note  or  bill 
drawn  by  one  bunk  on  another,  and  payable 
either  ou  demand  or  at  some,  future  specified 
date. — 2.  In  the  United  States  and  some  part.* 
of  Euulanil,  a  bank-note  (which  see). 

bank-book  (bangk'buk),  n.  The  pass-book  in 
which  nn  officer  of  a  bank  cut  era  the  debits  and 
credits  of  a  customer.  Thr  initial,  of  thr  trller  or 
accountant  of  thr  bank  affixed  lo  Hi.  miii,<  nitcrvd  In  the 
hank  lH.>k  to  the  vrt-Jlt  of  the  customer  couatltute  a  valid 
rvi  .  I|.t 

bank-credit  (bangk'kred'it),  a.  A  credit  with 
n  bank,  by  which,  on  proper  security  given  to 
the  bunk,  a  |s'rsou  receive*  lilw-rty  to  draw  to 
a  certain  extent  agreed  u|k>u:  in  Scotland  also 
culled  a  r<i>(V-»ircou»/.  Such  credits  were  long 
a  iliMtinrtive  feature  of  Scotch  haukiug. 

banker1  (bang'ker),  w.  f<  ».n<<i,  n.  or  v.,  in 
various  senses,  -t-  -crl.}  1.  A  vt-SM'l  employed 
in  the  c<«l-fi»hery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land. ./.  Q.  .f.irtiw.*.— 2.  The  bench  or  table  upon 
w  hich  bricklayers  and  Ktoiie-masoiiM  j>n  pare 
and  shape  their  material :  a  banket. —  3.  In 
..r«//i.,  a  modeler's  bench  provided  with  a  cir- 
cular platform  turning  on  wheets  so  that  the 
work  can  be  revolved  to  ex|m-«c  unv  portion 
to  the  light.  —  4.  A  covering  for  a  bench  or 
seat,  made  of  tapestry,  rich  stuff,  or  embroi- 
dered cloth. — B.  A  haugitiir  for  a  church  wall 
or  screen:  specifically,  the  curtains  placed  ut 
the  ends  of  an  altar.'— 6.  A  ditcher;  one  en- 
gaged in  embanking. 

The  docovrry  waa  made  l.y  wiw  r»  (turn  who 

"••rk  III  the  teua)from  IJiirolTiahirr. 

rV'ri^nt,  Life  of  W.  Kirhy,  p.  11X 

7.  In  hunting,  a  horse  which  can  jump  on  and 
off  field-banks  too  large  to  bo  cleared.  .V. 
I>. — 8.  In  Australia,  a  river  full  to  the  brim. 

banker'-1  (luang'ker),  m.  [<  hank?,  r.,  +-rr».] 
1.  One  who  keeps  a  bank;  one  who  traffics  in 
money,  receives  and  remits  money,  negotiates 
bills  of  exchange,  etc. — 2.  The  holder  of  the 
funds  of  a  gaming  establishment ;  in  games  of 
chance,  that  player  who  de|H>sits  a  certain  sum 
of  money  against  which  bets  are  made,  or  that 
player  who  for  tlie  snL- 
atiil  pays  out  l>ets  won  and 


<iuii){aii'iu  to  pn-at-auiiriii  t  (*u*  ujci 

consequently  allows  banks  t<">  be 

ett.vt  on  ,11,  h  |xi|^r  diltera  from  lliat  .  f 
favt  that  thr  law.  oUMI.liliu:  .nth  h.JI.I 
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banket8  fbang'ket),  n.  [<  UmO.  a  bench,  + 
dim.  -r/.j  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  brick- 
layers cut  their  bricks  to  the  sire  pro]ier  for 
the  ].lace  into  which  they  are  alx.ut.  to  lay 
them.  [Eng.] 

bank-fence  (bangk'fonB),  n.  A  fence  made  of 
u  bank  of  eurth. 

bank-game  (bangk'gatn),  n.  In  billianU,  a 
gani"  in  which  onlv  bnuk-shots  count, 
bank-head  (bangkVd.i.  »■  In  co«t;-wi«.»(/,  the 
upper  level  end  of  an  inclined  plane  next  the 
engine.  [Eng.  J 
bank-holiday  tbangk'hol'i-da).  ii.  lu  (ireat 
Hritain.  a  secular  day  on  which  the  law  ex- 
empts the  parties  to  negotiable  pa|H-r  from  the 
obligation  of  presentment,  payment,  etc.,  and 

closed,  it, 
lui-iUy  In  the 
holiday,  u.ually.  If 
liM  alw^ja.  iw.ol.1.  that  |ai|>-r  tallllu  do.  on  aiaetl  da)  i< 
|..iyalde  on  Lt.e  next  tollowiui;  a.-.  uUr  »Uy,  while  luipt  r 
entitleit  l»y  c.iiimervUl  uwijrr  t.i  djy.  of  iirnL-t-,  and  tallini; 
due  oil  Suinls),  I.  paynhlr  on  Siit.lolay.  Ily  a  Matute  i  f 
1.71.  ih'^  Uoik  holiday*  hi  Kaiulnn.l  ami  lret.iv.1  ate  Ka.t.T 
Monday.  NS  hit  Monday,  the  llnd  Monday  in  August,  and 
Uie  -Jtith  <d  I»v  eiuls-r  (liothiif  day  I;  In  .Scitlaud.  New 
Vear  »  day.  the  first  Monday  in  .May.  th.  nr«t  Monday  in 
Atit.ni.1,  and  I'hrl.tlnaa  day.    .see  A.V.'/oy. 

bank-hook  (butigk'hfik).  n.  1.  A  largf  form 
of  fish-hook  for  catching  cod,  used  ou  the  txmks 
of  Xcw-fotinillund. —  2.  In  rortf-wisiur/,  the  irou 
h.Mik  with  w  hich  the  banksman  draws  t  lie  loaded 
tubs  off  the  cage.  [Eng.] 

banking1  (bang'king).  n.  [Verbal  u.  of  /«r«i-i, 
c.]  1.  The  act  of  raising  n  moand  of  bank,  or 
of  inclosing  with  a  bank.  —  2.  The  bank  or 
mound  raised;  anything  piled  up  to  serve  as  a 
liank,  as  a  raised  edging  of  wax  on  a  plate  tluit 
is  to  Ik-  treated  with  acids  foretelling. — 3.  A 
general  term  fur  fishing  us  practise.)  on  the 
banks  of  Newfuundland. — 4,  In  nnil-mitiiHy, 
the  sorting  or  loading  of  cals  "at  baulc,"  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  [Eng.] 

banking--1  (liang'kiug),  «.  nnd  ii.  I,  ».  (  Verbal 
n.  of  Itank'K  '  .]  The  business  or  eiuploymeut  of 
a  banker;  the  business  curried  on  by  a  bank. 

Thr  term  tM«Mwt  *aa  tiled  1171:'  a|.jill.-d  only  to  the 
iaaue  uf  notca  alel  the  Lakiii*  uj.  of  iiwiney  on  M1H  on  .|r- 
ll«n>.L  II".  Co  j.Aef,  L.jiuInii.1  strert,  US. 

IX  <r.  Pertaining  to  or  conducted  by  a  bank: 
as.  h*tnkhui  operations. 

banking-file  (bang'king-ril).  n.    A  file  with 

parallel  edges  and  a  triangular  section, 
banking-pin  (t«iig'kiug-piiil,  n.    In  a  watch, 
one  of  two  pin*  serving  to  confine  the  move- 
ments of  the  escupement. 
banking-wax  (bang'king-waksV  n.    A  compo- 
sition of  ts-.-sv.iix.  common  pitch,  Kurgundy 
pitch,  and  sweet  oil,  melted  in  a  crucible  and 
jsuired  into  cold  water,  usi-d  in  etching  to  form 
a  liordcr  around  Uie  plaU>,  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  th.-  aciiL, 
bankleSS  (bangk'les),  a.     [<  fmsl1  +  -f.su.] 
Without  banks  or  limits:  as,  "the  ImihIIcss 
sea,"  ItfintD. 
bank -level  (bangk'lev'el)  u.    In  mtil-minimj, 
the  level  heading  from  which  the  bank  is  worked. 


8ame  as 


»  iir..iin....ry  t..»v  .-iv.-u  l,y  a 
:vrjM.-Tiilr>l  lank. 

bankereaa  ( Iwmg'ker-es).  a.  [<  banker*  +  -<■«.] 
A  female  banker;  a  bunkers  wife.  Tkacbruv. 
Lliare.J 

Th.-  h.(e  CoiuiU-m  of  Jersey  wu  .«ily  rrvrlvr.1  on  auffcr- 
an,.-  In  s-nne  l^ivi^a  in  \  klilia,  Usaiiw  .tie  waa  a  Uink- 
T^r  dMu-ricoi.  V.  lisj. 

bankerleea  fbung'ker.les),  a.   [<  f»i»irr2  + 

I    Without  bunkers.    Quartt  /7y  Hrr. 


bankerontf,  and  r.    An  obsolete 

lul  KaTMI.r. 

bankets,  »■  and  t.  An  obsolete  form  of 
qmt. 


(Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
bank-martin  (iMingk'niUr'tiu), 


bank-note  (bangk'not),  ».    A  promissory  note 
.  payable  on  demand,  made  and  issued"  by  a 
bank  authorized  by  luw,  und  intruded  to  cir- 
culate as  money.    In  the  United  States  fre- 
quently called  bank-bill.-  Bank-note  paper,  i*i|>er 

uaed  tor  hank  nolra  and  c..Tvmni'-iil  honda.  It  k»  made 
id  snvh  a  way  tbtit  It  I.  Very  .tlfll>:ull  to  Itnitat.- it.  and 

■neii  imiutioii  i.  a  felony  —  Bank-note  preaa,  atnuvhine 

for  prea.iixii  Isuik  note*  and  aminulnu  them  In  |ju.c kAscs. 

banko-ware  tl«ang'ko-war|,  a.  A  Japanese 
unglazed  stoneware  made  near  Kiiwunu  on 
the  Tokaido.  u  i.  very  Itht  mid  durahU.  I.  nia-U-  in 
niolda  of  irregular  ahapea.  and  dc«r»t..l  »lt!i  i-khis.  In 
relief.  Ko.-allnl  fn.iu  -Nunnuii  lUuko,  the  nruuul  mak.-r, 

bank-plate  (bangk'plat),  n.  In  c..ii/-wmiit./. 
one  of  the  cast-iron  plates  with  which  the  sur- 
face at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  or  the  bank  is 
floored.  [Eng.] 

bank -post  (bangk'poirt),  n.  [<  Itank-  +  fmift, 
«.]  A  larce  size  of  letter-paper,  ranging  in 
weight  from  r>J  to  111  pounds  to  the  ream. 

bankrontt  i  lningk'rout),  n.,.i.,  and  r,  Ono  of 
the  older  forms  of  bankrupt. 

Ilehuc  bani-rout  Uith  ol  u.-alth  anil  wortll. 

<'Ail/'i«<ni,  liyrona  Traiinly,  v.  1. 
For  thr..- mislern  honniai.'.-*  W'lll  at  ullr  time  or  other 
play  the  lent  e.  V.  with  Umk*:  and  nin  e  I  have  had 
wild  IhU  an-   I  wool  1  V  find,  aa  OVsl  ihall 
to  rrcov.r  it  with  tMLteritv, 

Bno.n.  la-ltrr,  lu  Sjaddlni;.  VII.  43<I, 

'nipt ).  ».  and  .7.    [Early  moil. 
E.  ttankrout,  bankt.Tunt,  banqmroHtt,  etc.,  later 


bankruptcy 

bniufttrroHpl,  and  tinully  bankrupt  (in  imitation 
of  E.  ru/tttt*),  <  F.  Itai\>iut'ruuttt\  now  />«iiiyur- 
ronte  (>  lniMiuti  l  outtiir.  a  bankrupt),  orig.  in  E. 
bankr  rata  (def.  1),  <  It.  fcoiifvi  roffa  (ML.  as  if 
'bunra  ruptu),  luinkruplcy,  lit.  br.iken  bank  or 
bench:  '«!«<•<;,  <  ME.  /.<ii«-«,  <  Mill!,  banc,  a 
bank  (see  bunk1,  Ixink'^);  rotta,  fern,  of  roff.i, 
broken,  wrecked,  <  I..  ruyil«#,  broken  (in  ME. 
alwi  us  a  noun,  a  bankmpt).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  Italy  to  break  the  bench  or 
counter  of  a  money-changer  u|nm  his  failure ; 
but  the  allusion  is  prob.  ttgumtive.  like  brink. 
rrri.Wi I, /ouo-.vji,  similarly  used  in  English.  Sec 
fxini-1,  bank",  ruptmr.  rout-.]  I,  ii.  If.  The 
breaking  up  of  a  trader's  business  due  to  his 
inability  to  meet  his  obligations;  bankruptcy. 
—  2,  An  insolvent  persou  whose  property  is 
administered  for,  and  distributed  among,'  his 
creditors  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a  system  of  laws  called  Itankrnjtl.  bankruptcy,  or 
tWl/i-rdt  taw*.  Srr  JaiUm^eir.  In  particular-nit) 
In  ..£.*  („«-,  a  trader  who  aetrrtr.  liiniK-lf.  or  d.*a  r-  plain 
oth.T  aeta  triidll^  to  .h  flwlld  till  vlvilllora.  K.irt.'..e. 
(41)  A  fiiKitlve  from  Ida  creditor. ;  one  who  l>>  nlra.a 
yanee  nli.l  rts-kleu  exprn.litarr  had  liroiu,dit  hlniaelt  Into 
a  Male  of  hiMilveiu-y  and  lnid  a>.M-ou.hsl.  t*T  retired  into 
a  place  e.f  aai.elunry.  te"i  In  w..-./.  inir,  any  l*T»..u  who 
U|»J!l  hi.  own  pettti-iti  or  that  of  hu  C7e.lit.ira  la  adjuilfie.1 
iunolvetit  l.y  a  luuikmptey  votirt.  Hi.  i  .tate  limy  he  ad 
uitnl.leo'd  hy  nn  aa*l|iii.-r  or  rrnttrr.  mot.  r  tin-  d'rrevtliui 
id  the  ronrt,  for  the  I..-|M-Itt  of  thr  en^litora. 

3.  In  [Kipular  language,  a  hopelessly  insolvent 
j*rson :  one  who  is  notoriously  unable  to  pay 
his  debts;  hence,  one  who  is  unable  to  satisfy 
just  claims  of  any  kind  made  upon  him. 

W  hat  a  1 1 


Of     give  roe  leave,  I 


Cessionary  bankrupt  e.a»i..«nesi. 

II.  a.  1.  In  t  he  state  of  one  who  has  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  is  insolvent;  subject 
to  or  under  legal  process  Iss-ause  of  insolvency. 
—2.  Enable  to  pay  just  debts,  or  to  meet  one's 
obligations;  insolvent. 

ll'iJi...  ThekhiK  >  tt»«rn  tonkru/S,  like  at.Mkrn  man  

He  lialh  nut  money  forthewe  Iri.h  wara, 
Hbi  liurthcll.1111  ta.atKin.  uotwIttlstAiidinc. 

Skak  ,  Rh-h  II..  II  1. 
The  Is-uitarfl,  thr  a-ovl-mry  ~sltty,  red  only  livoed 
al -It-  to  meet  all  ita  ohllf;at|oiu,  tint  .  .  .  uvea  ri.-Ii.-i  alid 
riihrr.  if.l.-.ii(^y.  Ill.t  Fan,'.,  Ill 

3.  Figuratively,  at  the  end  of  one's  resources: 
as,  to  be  bankrupt  in  thanks. 

Is,  roll  a.s-v  he  I 
To  lend  to  him  whom  ppslnial  i 
Of  aorrow  has  mad.-  *ni.irwj.r  ..I 

/Inm.  n.iif  rt.,  Tblrrry  and  The,»l..o  t.  Ir.  « 

Bankrupt  Uwi.   Sam.  at  rHlnJlni;<rv  l.vi  (whleh  are. 
under  frnnJrn.fo-nl. 
bankrupt  (bangk'rupt),  r.    [< liankrupt,  ».]  L 
frus...  I.  To  make  insolvent ;  render  unable  to 
meet  just  claims. 

We  i-ast  "IT  tlie  can.-  id  all  future  tlirift  becailae  wr  are 
already  l^iuVrt.j^e./  //uiamnn./. 

Imn-etait.,  iinmr  than  aliythlnic  <  tar.  t»in*m/<e./  Turkey. 

.V.  .1.  /(„-.,  t:xl.tll.  SI4. 

2t.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  exhaust  th»  re- 
sources of- 

Fat  ]KMiui-hva  hnie  lean  pah'a;  and  dainty  hfta 
Make  neb  the  rllia,  hut  hunkf  rout  the  wlta. 

.S/iat.,  LL  L,l  1. 

n.t  fnfioss.  To  liecomc  bankrupt;  fail  or 

become  insolvent. 

bankruptcy  (baugk'rupt-si),  ».   [<  bankrupt  + 

-cj».]  1.  The  state  of  being  bankrupt  or  in- 
solvent; inability  to  pay  all  debts;  failure  in 
trade.  In  fair.  .js-.-tlU ally ,  the  statu,  of  a  person  or  e.,r- 
js.ratliui  that  l.y  ivaaoll  .-f  iliw..lielii-y  has  been  adjudf. 
cute.1  n  haukrilpL 

2.  Figuratively,  utter  wreck;  ruin.  — Act  of 
bankruptcy,  In  f..*.-.  an  net  tlie  cimmlMioii  of  whl.  h  hy 
a  detit.-r  rviidera  him  llalih-  to  Is  ••IJielc.l  a  bankrupt. 
Aniolu:  avt.  ...f  lianknijitcy  an.-  tlie  aaKluiiiiietit  of  hi*  pmp- 
erty  l.y  a  dtlitor  to  a  truOre  for  the  licuctlt  of  Ida  .  red 
llors;  the  iiiakinii  of  a  UanU.r  of  any  of  Ida  property  In 
fraud  id  hi.  ere-iitora,  o«-  the  eMii-ealment  or  reinovul  of 
it  to  evade  lviral  procw.  ;  dejKUtim;  from  the  . ..iinlry .  or 
retii.aluilii  onl  id  II,  In  onler  to  defeat  or  delay  creditor. ; 
the  till  UK  Ineoiirt  of  a  ile.  lalatl.iii  of  Itinlilllly  lopsy  dehia  ; 
n-  in-payment  of  debts  uiuler  c.  rtain  other  eir.,unialat..sa 
detlned  l.y  the  law  aa  Inilhatilur  lliaol.euej.  -  AMuSnw 
In  bankruptcy.  —  ■  ,i..n.r..«  Bankruptcy  commis- 
sioner, or  rs^dflter  tn  bankruptcy,  a  judicial  officer 

empowered.  .ijl.|e.  t  to  the  .apenfalon  id  the  court,  to  111- 
..-.tiinitr  mid  atlludii  utr  upon  the  affaire  of  hankrupta. 
Bankruptcy  laws.  Hi.  statutory  resulailmi.  iimter  w  hi.  h 
the  projierty  of  an  iiiMilvent  may  Is.  dutrtliuted  alu.uis 
hi.  creditors,  with  the  doiilile  obJe<-t  of  enforcing  a  com- 
plete dls...vi  ry  ami  an  tsjtiiuMe  di.trilditl..n  .d  the  prop- 
erty, and  of  dhehalKlriii  the  drlili*  fMIn  hla  oMIiCatliMla 
ali.1  tn^in  future  innleitatton  hy  hla  creditor*.  Former Iv, 
..lily  a  tnider  eoiihl  U-  ina.le  a  bankrupt  under  the  bank 
mot.  y  law.  other  |nmi.  who  w.-r,-  imnlde  In  meet  their 
ohlitf atvona  lielin  oi.-i'i-  The  dUltn,  ll.u,  wa.  aU.li.lM.I 
In  tin-  1't.itr.l  Mai,,  in  | Ml  unit  in  lireat  Itntaln  lu  ism. 
In  tli.  I -iitled  stale,  foearra.  ha«  the  |.i»o  of  enactinf 
bankrupt,  y  law.  win.  I,  .hall  Is-  uniform  thro.uthi.ilt  the 

by  the  trdrraJ 
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Mart*.  Laws  having  simitar  ubtccta,  but  legs  elftcacloiia 
In  respect  uf  discharging  the  debtor,  are  luauiUiiied  by 
many  uf  Uw  Stale*,  bill  cam  o|i*r»ie  to  give  «  discharge 
Irresiiectlre  of  c tviltb.T»  assent  only  w lirll  there,  is  no  fed- 
eral bankruptcy  la«.  These  aie  termed  iiwnWKiif  fair*.  In 
England  hajikruptcy  laws  have  existed  from  the  lime  of 
UmiyVIIL  n»  prim  i|wl  *-u  «m ;  M  ami «  lb  ti.  VIII., 
c  t,  illrvcicd  ftgotnit  fraudulent  dehh.rs,  ami  empowering 
tbe  lord  ehancell..r  and  olbcr  high  ofllecrs  to  selie  Ihelr 
estates  and  divide  them  mlil«"il|C  tbe  cn«hlors ;  l.t  Klir. ,  c. 
J,  restricting  laoikriiptry  tn  ti-jdrrs.  and  pr.*iit!<tti|i  «r- 
tolu  acta  by  coiumltttug  which  m  trader  bccnme  a  itank. 
nipt;  I  Annc.r.  IT.aud  10  Anne.r.  lis  removing  thecrlm 
I  ual  chantcter  borne  by  bankruptcy  proceedings  up  to  Hut 
Ulikit,  and  permitting  a  debtor  to  obtain  n  certlncBle  of 
having  cm(i>rnicd  to  tlie  requlrementa  of  Hie  bankrupt 
Uw :  a  Oeo.  IV..  c.  lit,  allowing  a  debtor  to  procure  lib 
on  ii  bankruptcy,  ami  Introducing  tin-  principle  ■•(  private 
•rttkriueut*  between  debtors  and  creditors ;  I  and  2  Wni. 
I V.,  c.  16,  e-staldlshiuga  court  of  bankruptcy,  constating  of 
alx  cunjunsalouerv  along  with  fourludgev,  aa  aci'itrtuf  re- 
view, and  making  rjeovlsloii  for  .vflVlal  assignee*.  By  the 
bankrupt  1'oniohtUu.in  Act  of  lsta,  pr.xceclingi  might  be 
begun  by  petition  t*>  tbe  CihitI  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  ctnn- 
mlssiuvierHWrre  HaUu'ritrd  to  awnrd  errttnVate*  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  bankruptcy.  Tbe  bankruptcy  act  oi 
IBM  iU  and  :»  Vict.,  c  1st)  ab'4i*hed  special  legislation 
ultted  per 


relating  to  irssobout  debii>r>.  ami  jseniiltted  persons  other 
than  traders  to  aval)  themselves  of  the  reiki  afforded  by 
the  bankruptcy  court.  In  tara  {XI  and  XI  Viet ,  e.  71)  the 
cofiuiliHluniTahlpa  and  oflMal  ajsilgtice*  Were  abolished, 
a  iww  Cuurtof  rbuikniptr?  was  established,  and  provision 
waa  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  who  should 
be  creditor*.  ThcS-'ourt  of  Bankruptcy  *aa  alao  itrliiK'd 
uf  Ita  criminal  JttrfcMtictlon.  tbo  criminal  elavuei  bcins; 
placod  In  aikithcr  atauiut,  tho  farlitora'  Act,  which  aliol- 
bheil  Iniprlaonmeat  lor  debt  ence]rt  In  ceruiln  raaea.  In 
1»M  <«  and  V  Vict.  c.  ii,  Ukliac  effevt  Jan.  1.  ikm)  the 
Elkfllah  baokmptey  acta  u-ero  amendetl  aod  coiiaolidated. 
In  the  United  Statea  tbe  subject  baa  lKVti,  encrlit  dtirllll 
tlie  prrtoda  vt  tlie  operatiim  of  tlw  l.'nltml  Mlalos  baak- 
rupiry  acta,  left  to  th*  linpurfort  regulation  of  diTrrae 
Male  laws.  Such  a  law  hi  any  particular  State  may.  wlieli 
Uiere  ia  no  United  «<atea  act  roulilctliig,  provide  fur  til* 
dtdribiitlon  of  an  iiwolveiit  s  ivoperty.  may  dbc-harve  blm 
frtun  Imprianiiiucnt  for  debt,  ami  may  •UarlLance  him,  if  a 
cttixen  of  audi  Ktalc,  from  indelitediieBa  to  another  fill- 
aen  tliereof  contracted  while  such  SUte  law  waa  In  force, 
ao  far  aa  u>  make  the  dtachartte  a  protection  lit  the  courta 
of  the  nunc  State.  Tbe  tlrat  UnlU-d  Statca  bankrupt  taw. 
known  aa  lite  act  of  ]*0<i  Stat  at  U.  p.  ll>K  >u  baaeil 
on  a  con~.ls.tnti.in  of  thvn  tmlatiiui  FimlUh  aUtntea,  and 
in  In  force  fruni  J  unc  t  imm,  till  lice.  I!>,  1-ot.  The 


banner-stone 

8.  An  ensign  or  flavor  bearing  a  badge  <>r  em- 
blem, ns  of  »  nooiety  or  order,  and  borne  in 
prtKCWislou*.  rWinoeni  w»r»  early  used  lu  the  prooca- 
alona  of  tlie  (Tirlattan  cbarch.  ucnnlly  of  the  form  adopted 
liy  t'onatautlne.  It  coniuteil  of  a  square  clolli  suspnided 
front  a  crow-bar  near  the  top  of  a  silt  polo,  Uuwinf  or 
surmounted  by  Urn  sacreil  syutlxl  9.    **  Itumrutn. 

4.  FiRuratively,  anything  cUepUycd  m  a  pro- 
fcsiiion  of  principles. 

Tlwu  hast  iriveti  a  fmnMerPi  them  that  fror  thee,  that  It 
utay  be  displayed  became  of  tbe  trolli.  fa.  U. «. 

ftee  eusign,  flag,  pennon,  and  atVind/ml. 


5.  In  t«)f.,  the  vexillura  or 
papilionaceous  flower.  Also 
called  the  alamlanl, —  8.  One 
of  citfM  divisions  into  which 
the  Maiichas  are  marshaled, 
each  with  disliim-ui»hii>K  flag 
or  bttuncr.  Foor  of  the  »  atts  are 
plain  (red.  yellow,  white,  orT.llle), 
th«  other  four  huvliig  a  rnanrin  of  a 


petal  of  a 


at  the  shaft,  who  superintend*:  tho  sorting  and 
loading  of  the  co»l.  TEnK-J  (ircxU-n. 
bank-stock  (bangk'stok),  it.  Tlie  capital  of  a 
bank.  In  Ki««iai>tl  tbe  term  la  applied  cliieiiy  to  the 
Kt.H'k  of  the  Itallk  of  RluUlsiU  Tile  abick  of  other  tjigliah 
joiiit^stock  ImnWs  Is  divided  into  slinres. 
bank-swalldW  (banf»k'swol'6),  «.  i7irtini/o 
or  t'o/t(<i  riparia,  a  very  common  bird  of  Eu- 

ro|x\  Aisia, 
and  jVmeri- 
ca,  of  the 
family  Hi- 
rvndinida:  so 
called  from 
its  habit  of 
tiiirrnwing  in 
banks  tobuild 
its  nest,  it  u 


Anally  revised  ill  the  L  ulted  States  uVviaed  I 
LXI.,  and  reenactesl  with  modification*  in  1 
at  L..  p.  1TH)  was  In  force  from  June  1,  1S07 
1*78.  AfuiirtliwaaoiMcledlnl**.  In  item- r. 
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trss.t,  .1  br  fraud,  or  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  are  not  duv 
charxed  Ivy  tlie  bankruptcy  laws.  Comnilaaion  of  bank- 
ruptcy, acommlsalon  formerly  Issued  b>  the  Kiictb.nV.rd 
chatKwlb<r,  *|>|x>liitl»«t  and  empowrrin*  r.  rloli.  psirsonsto 
•xasnliie  Inas  the  facta  relative  to  an  nllcgrd  bankrnptry, 
and  to  aeoure  tbe  bankrnpt's  property  for  tbe  creditors.— 
DlachATirt!  In  Itinltruptty.  see  -  a.,  -  yut  In 
banltruptcy.     r-.-a  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

See/njuduZeu/.— InTOluntary  banitnipt.:y. I  tnltriipl.  v 
ailjnilsvd  on  Ibc  petition  of  creditors,  stiowiait  cnuae  why 
the  bankrupt  should  not  be  allowed  U>  coutlnue  in  posses- 
sion of  his  aaseta.— Voluntary  Dankruptcy,  lonkruplcy 
a  l)u.l||vd  on  the  petition  of  the  dcl.bT.  1ml Irntbiu  his  de- 
sire to  surrender  Via  assets  and  be  iliacharfed.  —  Syn.  1  n- 
teivtncjf,  etc.  See/uirurs. 

bankmptismt  (bfingk'nip-Uxm),  it.  [<  bant- 
rupl  +  -t>wi.]  Baiikruptcy. 

bankruptlyt  ( uaugk'rupl-li),  ««fr.  IAe  a  bank- 
rupt. 

bankruptahipt  Imiigk'rupt-shlp),  n.  [<  bank- 
rupt +  -»Ai,».J  Bankruptcy. 

bankrupturW  (bangk'ntp-tijr),  ».  [<  bankrupt 
+  -ure  ;  uft«r  r«/jfnrr.]  Bunkruptcy. 

bankahall  (bangk'shal).  h.  [Anglo-lnd.,  for- 
merly also  bankmlt,  -mx/,  -*>ll,  repr.  Malay 
banij.ial,  Beng.  barikent,  bauLafald,  lit.  hull  of 
trade,  <  Skt.  ranij  (>  Beug.  Hind.,  etc.,  bauik, 
a  trader:  see  ftnitian')  +  cn'rt,  it  hut,  house 
(as  Gr.  *aha  =  E.  hall :  seo  Mil ) ;  or  perhaps  < 
Skt-  fcAflnrtifvMfl,  a  storehouse,  <  Miciwtio,  wares, 
ware,  a  vessel,  pot,  +  cti/n,  as  above.]  1.  In 
the  East  Indies:  (<i)  A  warehouse,  (ft)  The 
office  of  harbor-master  or  other  port  author- 
ity.—  2.  In  Java,  a  largo  hall  of  audience  in  a 
princely  residence,  without  regular  walls,  bnt 
supported  by  wooden  pi  liars,    rule  and  Uurncll. 

bank-shot  (bnngk'shot),  n,  In  hilliartlt,  a  shot 
which  ttuikew  the  cue-ball  touch  the  cushion 
before  hitting  any  other  ball. 

Banksl*  (bangk'si-tt),  n. 
Sir  Joseph  7fa«to« 
shrubs  or  trees,  for 

of  the  natural  order  Froteactir,  natives  of  west- 
ern extra-tropical  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
where  with  other  shrubs  of  the  same  order  they 
constitute  most  of  tho  so-called  "scrub."  The 
fotiaire  Is  hard  and  dry,  and  extremely  variable  in  form, 
and  the  flowers  form  close  cylindrical  beads  rwemhllng 
bottle  brushes.  Many  specie*  barn  bean  cultivated  ut 
European  conservatories  and  gardens. 

banksman  'itrks' man),  a.;  pi.  tonJUtwics 
(-men).  [<&a*iJbV,  pons,  of  bankl,  +  man.']  In 
ooaf-sseiii»if,  a  man  in  attendance  at  the  mouth 


different  cobir.  Hence,  the  Man- 
chns  are  known  collectively  as  the 
AV/Af  BtXMHtr*  ami  as  bannenntn. 

II.  a.  Leading  or  foremostt  . 
in  regard  to  soitie  particular  **"  '•• 
cuuho  or  matter,  such  as  giving  the 
majority  to  a  political  party,  etc. 

I  ant  reminded  that  there  Is  ait  Alleghany  City  as  well 
aa  an  Allofhany  County,  tbe  former  tlie  hannrr  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  comity,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 

Ltntvtm,  III  rUjmwod.  p.  St. 

banners.lt,  »».  A  corrupt  form  of  bannerol,  2. 
bannered  I  lutn'erd),  a.   [<  ftoitiifr  +  -crfa.]  1. 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  banner;  display- 


aliovuaiid 
IkI.cw,  witlt  a 
(rmy  collar,  lit 
plact<s  where  il  ls 
iinmerona,  hun- 
dmls  or  thou- 
sands irather  to 
l*vd  III  entn- 
pany.aiid  asnnd- 

nmy  l«  rlddlol  with  tlteir  holes,  which  am  eica- 
raU'.l  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  Alao  coJlod  ««nf- 
rmtilvte and  biisl -i,ror/in.  See  Cetile. 
bank-work  (bangk'wtrk),  n.  In  omf-iwisiny/, 
a  method  of  working  coal  iti  use  in  South 
Yorkshire,  Engluml,  and  in  some  of  tho  North 
Welsh  collieries,  combining  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  tbe  pillar  system  with  those  of  tho 
long-wall  system. 

banky  (lwtng'ki),  a.  [<  fcasAi  +  -jr.]  Full  of 
banks  or  ridges ;  ridgy;  hilly.  (Bare.] 

banlieae  (bun'lu),  n."  [F.  (in  MU  banleucn, 
Itannnm  tructi'),  <  ban,  eonminnd,  jurisdiction, 
+  lir-nr,  league,  also  an  indefinite  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. <;f.  O.  bunn-mrilc  in  same  sense:  seo 
Aon1  and  ieanut Tho  territorj-  without  til© 
walls,  but  within  tho  legal  limits, "of  n  town  or 
r-ttv.  Sometimes  erroneously  spelled  banlieu, 
as  If  from  French  cicit,  a  place. 

bannat1  (ban'at),  n.    Scotch  form  of  bonnet. 

bannat2,  it.   fS'C  iMinat. 

banner  (ban'ftr),  ».  and  a.  [<  ME.  baner,  ban- 
err,  <  OF.  6ni»rrc,  ftanirrr,  F.  bannirrt,  baniliere 
s  Ft.  bandicira,  biinnleira  =  Sp.  bandcra  — 
I'g.  baiuleim  —  It.  bandirra,  <  ML..  *6nno*tirt<i 
iUtnrieria  after  Bom.),  i  bandum,  a  stnndaril, 
<  (ioth.  fxirttiirtt,  bantlvo,  a  sign,  token,  prob. 
akin  to  K.  bind  and  banS,  q.  v.]  I.  it.  1.  Tho 
of  cloth,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 


r  oiuer  uisti. 

i-li),  n.  [NT..,  named  after 
«  '('1743-1H20).1  A  genus  of 
r  the  most  part  of  small  size, 


a  pole  or  staff,  which  in  former  time*  nerved, 
as  the  standard  of  a  sovereign,  lord,  or  knight, 
after  which  he  and  his  followers  marched  to 
war,  and  which  served  as  a  rallt-ing-point  in 
battle ;  hence,  the  flag  or  standard  of  a  coun- 
try, army,  troop,  etc. ;  a  standard  or  ensign. 
Terrible  as  an  army  with  (ujuuim.  Cunt  vL  t. 

Hang  ont  our  banners  on  tbe  outward  walls ; 
Tlie  cry  la  still,  "  They  cunie  ! "  tlnr  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  stegn  to  aoorn.  Sitat.,  Maclietb,  v.  L 
2.  In  her.,  a  square  flag  which  in  the  middle 
ages  was  the  eusign  of  a  knight  banneret. 
Instance*  are  related  of  a  knight  companion  being  made 
a  knight  banneret  on  the  field  of  tattle,  tlie  mark  >4  liis 
promotion  lieing  the  tearing  oil  uf  tlm  point*  uf  his  pennon, 
leaving  the  flag  »i|tiare.  In  modern  usage,  any  square  Sag 
la  U'rvnol  a  6aiin^r  when  It  hears  heraldic  devices.  Tlie 
mrsd  familiar  iiuUucc  Is  tlve  royal  banner  of  England, 
inminioiily  called  the  royal  standard :  but  other  heraldic 
banners  are  used  In  tho  fnueral  ceremuniea  of  kntgbta  ol 
the  Oarter  and  tlie  higher  nobilit). 


A  ivinner'of  boat 
t  niler  spread  ensign*  marching. 

Jfiften,  P.  L,  U.  BSft. 
Bolhwell  s  innsiereif  hall.         *ofl,  U  of  the  L.,  U.  a 
S.  Borne  or  blazoned  on  a  banner, 
bannerer  (ban'er-cr).  n.   A  standard-bearer; 
one  who  carries  a  banner. 
banneret1  (ban't-r-et),  n.     [Also  bamiervfte-,  < 
ME.  banneret,  banereit,  <  OF.  baneret,  banerctUi, 
dim.  of  baucTr,  banner :  see  banner  and  -cf.J  A 
tittle  banner;  a  banderole. 

Tho  scarf*  and  tbe  Issnlsrrefs  About  thee  did  m«n1foldly 
dbunade  me  from  believing  tlvee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a 
burthen.  Stilt*.,  Ali  a  Well.  II.  X 

banneret3  (ban'er-et),  it.  [<  ME.  baneret,  <  OF, 
baneret,  banneret,  <  banere,  a  banner  (see  tas- 
tier), +  ^t,  <  L.  cities  (see -ate')  =  E.  -rtP;  lit., 
one  bannered:  see  banner  and  -«/*.]  1.  One 
who  is  bannered  or  entitled  to  a  banner;  spe- 
cifically, a  knight  of  a  certain  grade  in  the  mili- 
tary hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  iniglnally  Uw 
right  to  dksnUy  a  banner  (a*  distinguished  from  a  pcnivon) 
vu  limited  to  luoae  who  could  bring  a  certain  array  ok* 
followers  into  tlie  field,  ntid  who  had  also  l<em  dubbed  or 
aerc.utred  knight  Aa  tlie  military  illstln.  lions  of  earlier 
tendallsin  beemmo  confused  by  the  eni|do>*meut  of  paid 
soldiers,  the  right  of  displaying  a  banner  became  more  ami 
more  a  reward  for  distinguished  prowea*  in  IsttUo.  After 
a  vlcbiry  or  a  itotable  achlcTrment  a  baunerct  elect,  carry- 
ing his  pennon  io  bia  lhaiwl,  was,  it  Is  said,  conducted  be- 
tween two  knights  of  note,  and  prevented  lo  tlm  king  or 
gs'lieral,  who  cut  olf  the  point  or  emls  ol  hu-pennon,  making 
It  atpure.  He  was  then  called  a  knight  c/  fAe  sytsars  fiaff. 
Asto  called  rsiniAt  tontieref. 

Sir  Kichard  rroftes,  who  waa  made  fwrtrvref  at  .  .  . 
Stoke,  was »  wise  num.  OoieJen.  Bemaliis(ed.  1«S7X  p.  Wl- 

2.  Formerly,  tho  title  of  magistrates  of  tho 
second  rank  In  some  Swiss  cantons,  and  also  of 
certain  officers  of  some  of  the  Italian  republics. 

Mekhior  Sturm  thai.  .  .  .  Bannmt  of  Rem*. 

Sevtt,  Anne  of  (lelcrMrln,  I.  rU. 

[In  Solnlbam)  on  tho  death  of  an  sroycr.  the  bonumt 
succeed*  to  his  place.  J.  .Attaint,  Works,  IV.  Stt. 

bannerless  fban'er-les),  a.  [<  fcaniser  +  -!«««.] 
Having  no  banner.    J.  H.  Jane. 

bannerman  (Un'er-man).  ».;  pi.  fVnnnmacti 
(-men).  1.  A  standanl-liearer;  n  bannerer.— 
2.  A  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  eight  ban- 
ners into  which  the  Manchus  are  marshaled. 
Seo  banner,  6. 

bannerol  (tmn'c-rdl),  n.  [Sec  tianderole.  This 
is  the  usual  spelling  in  sense  2.]  1.  Same  aa 
tianderole. — 2.  In  England,  a  banner,  about  a 
yard  square,  borne  at  tbe  funerals  of  prominent 
men,  and  placed  over  tlie  tomb.  It  bears  the 
urms  of  the  ancestors  and  alliances  of  the  de- 
ceased, pointed  on  silk.  Also  erroneously  writ- 
ten fraitner-rotV  and  iMtnm  ral. 

banner-plant  (bau'er-plant),  n.  A  name  given 
to  some  cultivated  species  of  A  nthurium,  natural 
order  Aroeea;  iu  which  the  bright-scarlet  spathe 
is  broadly  expanded  at  right  angles  to  the  spadix. 

banner-roll 'han'er-rol),  n.  An  errouoous form 
of  bannerol,  2. 

banner-stone  (ban'6r-stdn),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given,  not  very  aptly,  to  certain  atone 
objects  shaped  like  a  small  two-edged  ax,  which 
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banner-stone 

re  supposed  to  have  been  worn  an  ornament* 
prehistoric  time*,  or  held  in  the  band  as 
dgea  of  authority.    They  have  an  eye  for 
the  insertion  of  a  handle. 

Some  bann*r-*tvn<*  of  Mtripcd  »tnt>'  have  been  found  In 
CuiiUIim,  anil  on*  on  f*aiiriili  l<«  l.ake  |Ncw  York]. 

Striithmnunn  He}'.,  lKNl.p  flf.7. 

banner- vane  (bou'er-vau),  «.  A  weather-rune 
having  tho  shape  of  a  banner,  balanced  by  a 
weight  on  the  other  nidi'  of  the  staff. 

bannet(ban'ct),  *>.  (Sc.,  =  E.  wwiiief.]  A  bon- 
net. Seott. 

bannimUBl,  ».  [<  Mb.  bannimut,  we  1  vanish, 
1st  pcrs.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of  baunirc,  banish:  scu 
banwh.]   Suino  iih  bannitian. 

banning  (ban'ing),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  5am1,  t'.] 
The  act  of  uttering  a  ban  or  curse ;  an  execra- 
tion or  cursing  of 


.  a»  u»cd  in     lloUand  it  u(  pl|ojf>  j(r1|  t 

lont(bn-uiHh'on),  h.  [OIL.  bnnnitio(n-), 
ire,  banish :  see  banijih,  aud  cf.  aban- 
i.l    The  act  of  banishing  or  tho  state  of 
j  banished;  expulsion,  especially  from  a 
university. 

You  will  take  order,  when  he  comes  out  of  the  caatle. 
lo  send  liliu  uttt  of  the  utdvcnlly  bM  by  Aunit.nW 

Alai.  Laud,  Remains,  11.  101. 
bannock  (bau'ok), n.  [Sc.,  <  ME.  banaojt,  <  AH. 
bannitc,  <  (lacl.  cxmnflcA,  also  bonnitch,  aw  Ir.  6oiii- 
nroo,  a  cuke.)  A  thick  cake,  made  of  oatmeal, 
barley  • meal,  or  tiease-meal,  taked  on  the  embers 
or  on  an  iron  plate  or  griddle  orer  the  nro. 
r  is  better  nor  na  kin  bread. 

Jttl  l  SeottM  frvt*rU  (l«7l»>,  p.  364. 
,flfik), 


mon  tnrbot. 


(banx),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  banntt,  often 
mod.  more  oorreetly  bant,  pi.  of  ban', 
q.  v.  The  Bpolling  ban«*  is  now  usual  in  thiB 
sense.]  1.  The  proclamation  of  intended  mar- 
riage in  order  that  those  who  know  of  any  im- 
pediment thereto  may  state  it  to  the  proper 
authorities,  kanua  wore  made  a  part  at  ecclesiastical 
legislation  by  the  fourth  Council  of  the  Lalcran,  A.  b. 
Ufli,  whoa*  decrees  wen?  coullniicd  by  the-  Council  of 
Trent.  In  the  Roman  ( "atholk'  Church  tho  celebration  of 
marriage  without  prevlc*lla  proclamatfeoo  of  the  lawns, 
arnicas  by  special  dispensation,  la  gravely  illicit,  but  not 
Invalid.  The  proclamation  I*  made  by  tile  parish  print 
of  each  contracting  rairty,  »n  three  cnnsseutlv*  festivals 
during  public  man.  The  proclamation  of  hanna  is  do 
loogvr  required  in  order  to  a  valid  civil  marriage  In  Eng. 
Una,  Scotland,  «r  tho  I'ulUit  stabs 
8t.  The  proclamation  or  prologue  of  a  play. 

Olnra  or  IW.sjuc  [to|  the  t  all  of  Lucifer, 

l'.ir*  /'nips,  Int.,  p.  lilL 
To  bid  or  aak  Uw  banns',  to  publish  the  hamu. 

If  all  partlus  be  plsawrd.  oat  tlwlr  Uinnr,  tit  a  mulch. 

Burton.  Anat-  of  Mel ,  p.  601. 
To  forbid  the  banns,  to  mak*  formal  uhjectioci  to  an 
tuteuded  marriage. 

A  Iwtter  fat*  dUl  Maria  dcacrvc  than  to  have  ber  bantu 
/urtnd.  .Slerm,  TrUtnun  Shandy,  It.  24 

bannnt  (ban'ut),  n.  [E.  dial.,  aUo  written  ban- 
tut,  (  late  ME.  bannrjwtc  (in  comp.  h<tnnrnotc~ 
tre,  gloswwl  rircnjim,  filbert);  <  'baa,  'banne 
(origin  unknown)  +  muf.]  A  walnut,  the  fruit 
of  Jngfans  rrgia  (bannut-tree).  [Obsolete  or 
iHaleetiil.] 

banquet  (bang'kwet),  «.  [Earlier  Itankrt,  <  F. 
banqiwt  (=  It.  battehetto  —  Sp.  banquete),  a 
feast,  orig.  a  little  bench  or  (able,  dim.  of  fcanr 
(=  It.  Sp.  nowr"),  a  bench  or  table:  see  bankl 
aud  fanaiwffr.]  1.  A  feast;  a  rich  entertain- 
ment of  food  and  drink. 

A  napkin  of  flue  linen  to  K*  lubl  on  the  table  at  tile 
roronatkm  imnrput.  Mantulan,  Hl.t.  r^ig.,  xiUL 

2f .  A  liglit  entertuininent  at  the  enil  of  a  feast ; 
a  dessert ;  a  refection  at  which  wine  is  drunk. 

We  ll  dine  in  the  croat  room ;  but  kt  the  rumdt 
And  Aunuuef  be  pri  liarixl  hi  r*-, 

Ma**in:}rrr  1'nnatuTa.l  I'limliat,  III.  1. 
Tllerr  were  all  Hie  .lal'ilk-  ikiI  only  <if  the  ienaoti.  but 
of  wtiat  art  ■  oiild  add,  veulioii,  plain  aolld  mrnte,  fowle. 
buk  d  and  lioild  meata,  («n,u<f  (desert)  In  exceedlKt 
plt'Uty.  and  i  xquWUly  drvwd 

/.-.^lyn,  IKarj-,  iki  37.  H*,',. 
3f.  A  sbght  repast  Wt ween  meals :  snmi-litucs 
called  running  himtjutt.    X.  K.  I). 
Tho  running  \<*tn.fwt  of  lv.o  bvadbi. 

shak  ,  Henry  Vlll,,  v.  x 
4t-  In  fort.,  same  as  lmmiui  tli%  1. — 8.  A  small 
rod-shaped  part  of  a  horse's  bridle  eoiniu»;  un- 
di-r  the  cye.-syn.  1.  *v««r.  »v.f.r,il,  it.-.  .<»»>•  fo«»f. 
banquet  (banirkwcl),  r.  [Ijirlicr  (-miff,  <  K. 
faun/utter:  from  the  tumii.'f  I.  tram.  To  (real 
with  a  feast  or  rich  eutertaiuuieut. 

You  exi:ct:,l  In  enb  rtuilillLelit  : 
Aaiu/iut  ..ur  e>n  In..-'   fiAirfry,  The  Traitor,  lit.  2. 


Jmt  In  time  to  tuii?w* 
The  niuitrloui  e>.impany  awmbUd  ibere.  Ciiriitor. 

II,  intriiH.t.  1.  To  feast;  regale  one's  self 
with  goo<l  eating  and  drinking ;  fare  daintily. 

The  itilu.l  al.aH  U,K^urt,  tb.Miiih  Ulc  Im.Iv  pine. 

Skat  ,  L  I.  U,  I  1. 

Were  it  a  ilranirht  for  Jnn'i  whrn  ahr  »ai»uwelj, 
I  v.. .ill.l  not  la.le  thy  treaaon. .im  oiler. 

.tf.7r..n.  Toiiiua,  I.  701. 

2t.  To  take  part  in  a  light  refection  after  a 

feast.    See  bamjitct,  2. 

n..  ii  uaa  Hi..  iHui.iUi  lliut-rliamlier  In  Hie  lilt  yard  at 
Groenwlcli  fumlalicxf  for  tlw  cnt*TtainUient  of  tluwe 
Blnuuter*.  where  they  did  lioth  aup  and  tahoN.'f. 

O.  Carendiaa. 

banquetantt  (bung'kwet-ant),  s.    (<  F.  ba»- 

auttant,  ppr.  of  banqueter:  see  banquet,  t'.] 
One  who  banquets;  a  banqueter. 

Are  Uiern  not  healdo 
Other  ureal  nanfiarfixnui  f 

Chapman.  Odyssey,  it 

banqueter  (baug'kwet-er),  «.  1.  A  guest  nt 
a  banquet ;  a  feaster. 

Great  vamyuWera  do  arldoni  in-eat  etjiloita.  Crf^rare. 
2».  One  who  provides  feaats  or  rich  entertain- 
ments. 

banquet-hall  (bang'kwet-hal),  «.  A  hall  in 
which  banquets  ore  held.  Also  called  banqutt- 
ing-haU. 

Tile  fair  Pelelan  ban^url-Ad^l.  Tennutun,  (Kntwie. 

banquet-hoUM  (bang'kwct-bous),  n.  A  ban- 
queting-houae. 

A  ttanijurt  htruM  aalutea  the  southern  airy,  />ruoVfi. 

banqueting  (Iwng'kwet-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
feasting;  luxurious  living;  rich  entertainment ; 

Of  Win*.  Ti-VrKllUJS,  IklWTtlWinrM.         l  Pet.  iv  3, 

ban  que  ting-hall  (bang'kwet-ing-lull),  n.  Same 
as  banifnct-4ialt. 

banqueting-hotiaeOwng'kwet-uig-houB),  n.  a 

house  where  bainiuels  are  given. 

1  it  a  htinouef  in^^koaiai*,  among  certain  plraaaut  uvea,  tint 
Uble  wax  aet.  £tdiu*p. 

banquette  (bong-kef),  n.  TF..  fern.  dim.  of 
bttnc,  a  liench:  see  b'lN^'*,  aud  cf.  httnquet.]  1. 
(a)  In  fort.,  a  raised  way  or  foot-bank,  run- 
ning along  the  inside  of  a  parapet  breast-high 
above  it,  on  which  riflemen  stand  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy,  (b)  In  meilUral  fort.,  an  adrunc cd 
earthwork  or  palisaded  defenae  outside  of  tho 
ditch.  The  apace  lirtwecn  the  dlb  h  and  tile  parapet 
was  wide  enouezi  for  a  line  of  aoldit-ra,  but  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  Ita  bebut  fortlned  If  occupied  by  the  beaietrera. 
Fi^niicrly  aumvtlmea  written  ouiu/url,  aa  FiuIInIi. 
2.  The  footway  of  a  bridge  when  raised  above 
the  carriageway. — 3.  A  bench  for  passengers, 
or  the  space  occupied  by  benches,  on  the  top 
of  a  French  diligence,  and  hence  of  any  public 
vehicle. — 4.  A  sidewalk.  (Common  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  I  uited  Stales.] 

Standing  outaldc  on  the  bawputtr,  he  bowrd  -  not  to  Dr. 
Moaty,  but  to  the  balcony  of  the  bis;  rod  brick  frunt. 

U.  N'.  Caiiir,  old  Creole  I>ay«,  p.  141. 
Banquette  Slope.  In  fort.,  an  incline  connecting  tfie 
haiii|iH'tt<-  tn-a.1  with  the  terreldeln  or  interior  of  the 
work.  -Banquette  tread,  the  lend  mrta.  e  of  the  laui- 
quctte  on  which  Hie  aoldlcra  atand  while  flring  over  the 
crort  of  Uie  parapet ,  Ihe  tread, 
bans,  n.  pi.    See  banns. 

"  Ir.fva«- 
ban, 

in,  +  fith,  Ir.  righ,  nig),,;  lighHth 
(the  final  consonant  being  scarcely  sounded), 
foirv.]  A  type  of  female  fairy  believed  in  Ire- 
land and  some  parts  of  Seotland  to  attach  her- 
self to  a  particular  house,  and  to  foretell  br- 
each ap|>earauee  the  death  of  one  of  the  family. 
Also  oriuAir,  benthi. 


banshee  (ban'she), ».  f  <  Gael.  ban-Mth. 
*i</er,  lit.  woman  of  the  fairies,  <  Gael 


ill 


a  I 


in  tlx 


The  aniukee  [t  a  apeclet  of  ori 
ahapn  of  a  little  hldciia  old  woman,  luo.  Inyii  km.wii  to 
ap]H-*ur,  and  heanl  toaitijc  In  a  mournful  aupcniatural  vokv 
under  the  windowa  of  urent  bouaea.  to  warn  the  family 
lli.it  M.nie  of  tlieru  were  ao,jn  to  die.  In  111*  la-t  century 
evury  urent  famil v  In  Ireland  liast  u  rMjitaft/r,  wli. i  utti-r.ilod 
n  cularly.  but  latterly  their  vtalla  and  aofiira  have  l>e.  n  ill*. 
colli  Inued.  Xiar  i'lfucirortA. 

bansUckle  < l»an 'st ik-1). «.  [Sc.,< ME.  hnnftM.lt. 
<  bane,  <  AS.  ban,  bone.  q.  v..  +  Ht,,U,;  <  AS. 
»tierl»,  prickle.  Cf.  aficAieowi.]  A  name  of  the 
three-spineil  stickleback. 

bant  (hunt ),  r,  i.  [  Ludicrously  formed  fmra  tho 
lilirni'e  "the  liantlug  system,''  the  proiM-r  mime 
Is  ing  taken  as  banting,  ppr.  and  verbal  noun 
of  an  assumed  verb  Intnl.]  To  practise  baut- 
intrism  (which  see). 

bantam  (bim'tani),  n.  and  a.  [Sn mimed,  prob., 
frnm  Bimtam,  in  Java.]  I.  n.  1.  A  gem-nil  name 
for  u  number  of  varieties  of  the  eoiumou  hen 
posweising  tho  characteristic  of  very  diminu- 
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live  SlfcC.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  th*  CTact  counter. 
|«irta,  except  in  alte.  of  the  correapondnic  l-Teeda  of  full 
j.lre(  and  were-  originally  mlllred  In  weuthl  by  careful 
aelection  and  breeding  of  amall  apeclmrlu  from  th.we 
filll-aized  breetla.  Tliere  are  other  vnrictlea.  however,  aa 
live  JapaiwJu-  and  the  rVibrlgbt  lalilnnii..  which  dn  not  nr 
acml.le  any  of  the  large  lirerda.  Tile  .  hl-f  varieties  are 
the  African,  game  llu  tlie  several  colors^  Japanese,  Fekin, 
follah.  ami  Sebright  Imilatua. 

2.  Same  as  /iontont-iront. 

II.  a.  Fertaining  to  or  resembling  the  1 
turn;  of  tho  breed  of  the  bantam;  hence,  <" 
utlve;  puny;  absurdly  combative,  or  fussy  and 
consequential. 

Bantam-work  (ban'tam-werk),  a.  An  old  name 
fur  carved  work,  painted  in  party-colors,  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies',  "  a  kind  of  Indian 
painting  and  carving  on  wood,  resembling  Ja- 
pan-work, only  moro  gay.*'  <  hantbert't  (>c, 
Kupp.,  17.13. 

banteng(ban'teng),  it.  [Native  name;  also  spell- 
ed banting.]  A  species  of  ox,  Jirm  bantrng  or  B. 
mmtlaifu*,  u  local  race  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 

banter  (ban'ter),  r.  t.  [First  in  the  latter  part 
of  tho  17th  centurv:  regarded  then  as  slang.] 

1.  To  address  good-humored  raillery  to;  attack 
with  jokes  or  jests;  make  fun  of;  rally. 

The  magistral*  took  It  that  ha  bantrtrd  him,  and  hadn 
an  ufllcer  take  him  into  cuatrsly.         Sir  ft  L' Ettraayt. 

Not  succeeding  in  bantenui  me  out  of  my  epistolary 
proprUrtlm.  Blactwoixt t  ifii;;..  XX II I.  $si. 

So  horn*  wc  went,  ami  all  the  livelong  way 
With  solemn  Jibe  did  Kuslace  hanttr  me. 

TVnnywn.  Oardelier's  Dnughter. 

2.  To  impose  ui>on  or  cheat,  originally  in  a  Jest- 
ing or  bantering  way ;  bamboozle.  [Archaic] 

Somebody  had  l*vii  fainienn'/  liim  witli  an  lin|».»ltl«ii. 

.So.rf,  lluy  Uanneliitg,  It. 

3.  Torhallengr;  invite  to  n  contest.  [South- 
ern and  western  U.  Sl-Syn.  Bu»fer,  Halty,  qui*, 
teaac,  loke,  W*-  Utnfr  another  in  gisst  humor  cUbrfl)  f.ir 
aoraetfiknii;  be  or  site  has  done  or  ncgleeud  to  do,  whctlier 
the  act  or  omission  be  faulty  or  ridiculous  or  not.  If  It 
only  affords  a  subject  for  a  liuiiih  or  smile  at  Ids  or  her 
expense,  or  causes  a  >>ln*h  Mot  iltouclhcr  lisinful.  /bll/jr, 
lltenilly  to  rail,  generally  lnijdtc*  some  degree  of  i 
i  >r  pungency,  and  is  aimed  at  some  sjieclllc  fault,  . 
or  weakneaa. 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  glganleaque 
With  whkli  w»  doiitcr  d  llttt.-  l.llla  first. 

Tmnuson,  Princesa, 

leal  you  think  I  rajfjr  i 
Or  praUo  luallguly  aria  1 

/•,,,*,  ln.lt.  of 

banter  (ban'ter),  n.  [<  banter,  r.l  ^.  A  joking 
or  jesting;  good-humored  ridicule  or  raillery; 
wit  or  humor;  pleasantry. 

When  wit  baa  any  mixture  of  raillery.  It  Is  but  calling 
ft  fcanfer  and  the  work  Is  done. 

Stci/I,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Author's  Apol. 

Mr.  Adams  made  his  contribution  to  the  service  of  th* 
table  In  tti*  form  of  that  gi»sl. humored,  e-aay  aaster 
dinner  of  herbs  more  digesUble  than  a 
without  it. 

./oeusA  Qmruy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p,  «2. 

2.  A  challenge  to  a  match  or  contest ;  tho 
match  or  contest  itself.  [Southern  and  west- 
ern U.  S.] 

bantereT  (ban'ter-er),  n.  1.  One  who  banters 
or  assails  with  gon<l-humorcd  jests  or  pleas- 
antry.—2.  One  who  cheats  or  bamboozle*. 
[Archaic.] 

His  dress,  his  gnit,  his  accent,  .  .  .  marked  Ida)  out  as 

an  excellent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and 
fcrnferrrs.  JfocaWnu,  Hist.  Eng.,  liL 

bantery  (ban'ter-i),  a.  Full  of  banter  or  good- 
humored  raillery.  Varlytc. 

banting1,  «.    See  Itanteng. 

banting-  (ban'ting),  m.  '[Verhal  n.  of  6o«f,  r.] 
The  practice  of  bantingism  ( which  see) :  as,  to 
go  through  a  course  of  banting. 

bantingism  (han'ting-lzm),  n.  [Named  after 
William  Hanting.]  A  course  of  diet  for  re- 
ducing corpulence,  ado]>ted  and  recommended 
in  1H&J  by  William  Hanting,  a  merchant  of 
Ixmdotl.  The  dietary  recommended  was  the  use  of  lean 
lucnt  principally,  and  abellueiice  from  fata,  starches,  and 
,ngi.rs. 

bantling  (bant'ling).  ii.  [I'erhnps  a  corrnption 
of  'Imnitling,  meaning  a  child  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  <  ba'tut-,  a  w  rapping,  +  .ling,  dim.  I 
as  \n  fnundling,  fomlling,  nnrrrling,  etc. ; 
prob.  for  •iMiiijWHijj,  <  O.  Mniiing,  a  bastard,  < 
haul;  bench,  +  -ling:  cf.  eqniv.  O.  banlrrt. 
I.O.  Imnkrrt,  (  l/nnk, 'bench,  4-  -rrt=  E.  -arrf.] 
A  young  child  ;  an  infant : 
with  it  a  shade  of  contempt. 

It  s  a  rickety  sort  of  6ui»rf,.i7.  I'm  told. 
Tlnt'll  die  of  old  age  when  It  s  seven  years  old. 

J<tnr4  Smili,  Reje>  ted  Addroswa 

Bantu  (ban'to).  ii.  [A  native  name,  lit.  4  peo- 
ple.' J  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  South 
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African  family  of  tongues.  Th*  roost  marked  pe- 
culiarity of  thm  languages  la  (Mr  prevailing  use  ol  pre. 
Axes  Instead  of  suffixes  In  derivation  ssid  InuWtUm. 
Tiu—a  of  them  that  tionier  on  the  Hottentot  ompioy 
click*  or  clack*  M  alphabetic  element*.  Abo  called  CAu- 
itiw  anil  Xinoinn.  Abo  used  as  a  racial  niuue. 
banxrlag  (bangks'ring),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  name  of  a  «,uirrel-Hke  Insectivorous  mam- 
mal of  Java,  the  Tvpaia  Jaiaaica.  Also  called 
bangtring  and  miuring.  See  TupaMtr. 
banyan1,  ».  800  tVm>«si. 
banyan-,  banyan-trM,  n.  See  6a«<<i«9. 
baobab  (ba^i-bob),  n.  [Formerly  also  ftaAo- 
AoA ;  a  native'  African  name.]  An  African  tree, 
the  Adantonia  digilata,  belonging  to  tho  tribe 
Bouihact&t  natural  order  Maleawe,  also  called 
the  Ethiopian  sour-gourd,  and  in  South  Africa 
the  cream-of-tartar  tree.  It  to  a  native  of  tropical 
Afrli  a,  anil  h.csbeeu  introduced  end  naturalized  in  various 
psrtsof  me  East  and  West  Indie*.  It  bane  of  the  largest 
fa«<*  In  tlie  world,  being  often  found  SO  feet  In  diameter, 
though  It  fcT-iwato  a  hesfhtof  only  from  aotoTo  feet.  Ttie 
■' — >  aboot  out  from  «0  to  70  feet,  bearing  a  dense 
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dip,  dye.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants  of 
the  united  States  east  of  the  olusisaippi. 
They  are  herbaceous,  snal  turn  Merit  In  drying.  The 
wlldlndlgn,  il,  rt'nefrieu,  has  iieen  used  for  dyeing,  and  Its 
root  In  medicine  as  a  laxative,  and  In  larger  dote*  as  s  ca- 
thartic and  emetic.  Some  species,  espectslly  the  blue-tlow- 
er*d  B.  aattrati*,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens, 
baptism  (bap'tizm),  n.  [<  HE.  baptitme  (usu- 
ally and  earlier  baptim,  baptym,  baptem),  <  UP. 
baptotme,  bapteme,  batetmt,  bittern*  (mod.  P. 
fapf«W),  <  LL.  oapftsnm,  <  Qr.  tUmofia,  also 
jiaxTiapit,  <  jiairrlCi u\  dip  or  plunge  in  or  under 
water,  sink  (a  ship),  drench,  soak,  draw  (wine) 
by  dipping  with  a  cup;  in  N.  T.  and  ecel., 
baptize.]  1.  A  sacrament  or  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  church,  instituted  by  Christ  as  an  ini- 
tiatory rite,  consisting  in  the  immersion  of  the 
person  in  water,  or  in  the  application  of  water 
to  the  person  by  affusion  or  by  sprinkling,  by  an 
authorised  administrator, "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  8on,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Tlir  proper  ilmilrii'atlnn  of  the  rite  the  pinner  mr-Joeta 
of  It,  and  the  pp.  per  methods  of  udmliititertn;;  it,  art*  mat- 
ters of  dispute  hi  the  Christian  church.  In  Protestant 
ohtirehes  it  1*  generally  regarded  its  it  symbol  (if  t-tirlti-a. 
tlon,  a  rite  of  Inltbtlon  Into  the  risible  church  at  t  hrurt, 
•ml  >  mru  ratifying  Hod  sccvcosrit « lib  hb  people,  la  Ihe 
Roduld  Catholic  church  baptism  bth«  ta^ramcnlOf'InHb- 
tior-  Into  theehurch  at  t'hnst,  consisting  eascritlullv  In  the 
appllcatkin  of  water  to  the  perstin  Imputed  by  one  ha  ring 
the  intention  of  conferring;  the  ascxament,  and  who  nro- 
iirmiiecj  at  the  auiie  time  the  wunls,  I  bate:  be  tfieo 

tn  Ihe  umi  ui  the  Father,  and  uf  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
UlRrft. "  The Ureekforoi ula, "The servant of Ood b baptized 
lnthenaine,"etc,babr<rFi-i>Knlzi'diiaTalld.  lnnio»t  branch- 
eei>f  tnei-hurcb  a  layman  may,  In  esse  of  necessity,  aihnbi la- 
ter haptiim.  tn  tlie  Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  and  meat  Prot- 
estant churches.  Infant  children  are  admitted  to  baptism; 
hut  anionic  tin'  viirl.ii>  Kaptut  >l<  nomuisttons  only  those 
are  admitted  who  give  ixoilNe  ivtlrve  of  pnetesnnir  a 
I  hrisl  ilti  experience.  Anlolie.  Ihetn .  nisi; Hi*  ireneniU)  oer- 

farmed  by  Immersion,  which  they  regard  as  the  Scriptural 
mode.  Thb  Is  alao  the  common  mode  tr.  the  fjuterr. 
a;  In  the  Weatem  ohurch 


baptlstlc 

fbe  fezpearn 
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or  Clirbtian  name  giren  at  baptbsa. 


maae  of  deSidainia  learea.  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  horse-clieatoat.  The  white  flowers  are  from  4  to  e 
Inches  broad,  and  tbo  ohiong  gnnrd-llke  fruit,  alioiit  a 
foot  In  lengtli.  b  eaten  by  monkeys,  and  hence  b  called 
eaensry  oreatif  (whbh  se«X  The  Juice  of  the  fruit  mhed 
with  sugar  b  mttrh  eateeaned  ss  a  beverage ;  and  the  pulp, 
which  Is  pleaaantty  acid,  b  eaten,  and  b  employed  as  a 
remedy  bi  Egyplian  dysentery.  Ttio  drlul  and  powdered 
mucilaglnocu  liark  and  Inaeea  am  need  by  the  nnrroea, 
under  the  name  of  Jafo.  ott  tbeir  food,  like  pepper,  to  ulinln. 
bh  perspiration ;  and  tlie  strung  fiber  of  the  cark  is  made 
into  ropes  and  cloth.  The  only  other  known  specie*  of 
this  genus  are  the  Australian  amir-gonrd  or  cream-of-tartar 
tree.  Admonia  Greyorii,  which  dllfcra  chiefly  in  Its 
smaller  fruit,  and  Ihe  Madagascar  baobab,  J.  JvFdi(4WMe- 
eonriw,  which  luu  red  llowera. 
bap  (bap),  n.  [Sc. ;  origin  unknown.]  A  roll 
of  bread  of  various  shapes,  costing  generally  a 
halfpenny  or  a  penny. 
The  young  baker  who  brings  the-  tomt  In  tho  mornings. 

JWhawJ's  Mail.,  XXV.  aw. 

bapho  fba'fe),  a.  [<  Or.  Hafi,  a  dye,  dyeing, 
dipping  in  dye,  a  dipping,  <  jinTTttv,  dip:  Bee 
baptise.]  The  brilliant  red  color  used  in  illu- 
minating ancient  manuscript*. 

Baphomet  (baf'o-met),  n.  [P.  Baphomet;  PT. 
Bafomel,  OSp.  itafomat,  regarded  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mahomet.  Cf .  Sfnhoutul  and  Mammel.  ] 
The  imaginary  idol  or  symbol  which  the  Tem- 
plars were  accused  of  worshiping.  By  some  mod- 
ern writers  the  Templars  arc  cliargcd  with  a  depraTcO 
(inneticiam,  and  the  word  lbphotuet  lias  had  giren  to  it 
tlie  signification  uf  baptism  of  wisdom  (as  if  <  (Jr.  Aed-e, 
baptism,  +  wb'tuni),  haptUm  of  Um ;  In  other  words, 
the  tinostic  baptism,  a  species  of  spiritual  illumination, 
lint  this  and  the  other  guesses  are  of  no  value.  Tlie  word 
may  be  a  manlpaUtcd  forte  of  Mahowei,  a  ustnc  whbih 
took  straage  shapes  In  the  middle  age*. 

Baphometio  (baf-v-ntet'lk),  a.  [<  T.a/ifton.e'f.] 
Of  or  jiertitiuing  to  Baphomet,  or  to  the  rites 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  bo  employed. 

It  l.  from  tills  hour  that  I 
iMiw-Wrth  or  l*si.A*TOeiic 
thereupon  began  to  be  a 

Ce.  rfyO.  Sartor  Beaarlus.  p.  117. 

Bapta  (bap'tftl.  >i.  f NL.,  <  Or.  fton-Af,  dippml, 
dyed,  vernal  "adj.  of  ,*iTrrrp,  ilip.]  A  genus  of 
geometrid  moths.  Tlie  »lilic  |iinlon-si».tte.l  moth 
is  H.  oi'iMaeutaM  ;  Umi  rloudril  sllrer  io..th  It  U.  ynnrtata. 

baptise),  r.  I.    See  baptim. 

Baptiaia  (bap-tiit'i-ii ,,  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^artiei^,  a 
dipping  (dyeing  T  cf.  .JaTrur,  dyed),  <  ,ioTr<C»ie, 


,  by 


Baptim  b  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference, whereby  CStrbtlan  men  see  discerned  from  others 
that  be  not  christened,  but  It  Is  also  a  sign  of  Regenera- 
tion or  New  Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  Instrument,  they  that 
receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  Into  the  Church ;  the 
promise*  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  and  of  our  adoption  to 
be  the  eons  of  Ood  by  the  rMv  Obost.  are.  Tblhly  signed 
and  sealed ;  Faith  la  oonftrmed,  and  Grace  Increased  I 
is  of  prayer  unto  Ood. 

^rtioiw  «/  Httlflon  e/  Ck.  *f  ttng.  ami  Pnt.Bfit.CK. 
We  beilere  In  .  .  .  ftojifisr.i  to  l<  ndniir-lstered  to  be- 
lievers tod  their  children,  as  the  sign  of  cleansing  from 
sin,  of  union  to  Christ,  and  of  the  impartation  of  tbo  Holy 
Spirit.  Cseityreporionof  Creed,  lata. 

2.  Any  ceremonial  ablution  intended  as  a  sign 
of  puriaeation, dedication,  etc.:  as,  the  baptim 
administered  by  John  tho  Baptist,  or  that  ad- 
ministered to  proselytes  by  toe  ancient  Jews: 
the  baptism  or  christening  of  bells,  ships,  and 
other  objects  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  etc. 

The  publicans 
asacirm  of  John. 
Baptism  for  tlie  dead,  ti.i  h 
Instead  of  and  for  the  sake  of  one 
Thr  perfuniiiusceotsiicbaccfemo 
by  the  church.  Is  on  mxird  In 
caars  among  the  early  <*tvrl*llaiu\ 
been  a  custom  of  several  ancient  sects,  the  LbkinlteS,  Mar- 
cionltea,  and  othen.  Iu  modem  limes  It  hat  been  revived 
by  the  Mormons.  This  practice  has  been  suiwioeed  by 
many  to  l«  alluded  to  in  1  Cur.  xv.  29,  but  other  eapla- 
nations  of  the  passage  lure  been  given.-  Baptism  or 
blood,  martyrdom  fur  tho  sako  of  Christ,  regarded  u  sui> 
plyinglhealieenoeoflhesacranient.il  'uuptiirn  Baptlam 
of  desire,  the  virtue  or  grace  of  baptism  received  by  a 
persim  who  dies  earnestly  desiring  that  sacrament,  nut 
uiialde  to  obtain  It,— Baptism  of  flre.  la)  The  gift  or 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  grace  of  baptism  ixinaiilered 
separately  from  the  outer  form.  (»)  Martyrdom.  —  Clinic 
i  r  clinical  baptism,  loptlsm  on  a  alea-bed.  1  n  the  early 
church  this  was  allowed  only  In  case  of  impending  death, 
and  was  sometimes  refused  even  then,  eicei't  to  lievsnn* 
already  candidates.  Such  baptism  wss  recognized  aa 
valid  :  but  a  person  so  baptized  visa  not  ordinarily  eligiliie 
bi  ardors,  perhaps  liccause  it  was  judged  that  fear  had 
induced  tlie  reception  of  the  sacrament.-  Conditional 
baptLitu  (also  called  aouv/V<uvi(  tMiiftssa),  In  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  ebureJics,  baptism  administered  to 
persons  in  reajiect  to  whom  it  Is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  been  baptized  or  not.  or  wh,»H>  known  baptism  b  lit 
dinibtful  vallillty.  The  condition  is  tlicn  regularly  insert* 
ed  In  the  formula :  ' '  If  thou  art  not  Iwptized,"  etc.—  Prt- 
vjiU'  laaptlKTn,  Itaptism  conferred  In  the  home  or  else- 
wluTe.  wtlhuut  the  eeronsunirs  prrecribcd  far  the  rite  of 


ami,  or  the  araf  s/lnj>fisra. 

name,  ll-e  iKT-veiiiil  nr  i  lirie 

-  Baptismal  re  feneration,  the  doctrine  uf  tlie  remis- 
sion of  original  ami  actual  sin,  and  the  new  birth  Into  the 
life  of  saisrtifvlng  grace,  in  and  through  the  aacraniesil 
of  baptism  -  Baptismal  shell,  a  real  shell  polls  bed,  or 
s  small  metal  vessel  In  the  snap*  or  a  scallop-shell,  used 
to  take  water  from  tbo  font  and  pour  It  up.«i  the  head  of 
the  candidate  In  baptbni.- Baptismal  vows,  ih*  prom- 
ises made  at  baptism  by  the  person  baptized,  or  by  th* 
sponsors  In  bh  name. 

baptismaUy  (bap-tia'mal.i),  adc.  In  or  through 
baptism ;  by  means  of  baptism. 

baptist  (bup'tlst),  it.  [<  ME.  baptut  (only  in 
reference  to  John  the  Baptist),  <  LL.  baptista, 

<  Gr.  tfaxrttrrfc,  one  who  baptizes,  <  (ktmiittt', 
baptize:  see  baptise .]  1.  One  who  administers 
baptism:  the  title  (with  a  capital  letter)  of 
John,  th©  forerunner  of  Christ. 

01m  the  BaptUt  soon  descried.  Mttton,  P.  B.,  L  nV 
3.  [can.]  A  member  or  an  adherent  of  one  of 
t  bose  Christian  denominations  which  maintain 
that  baptimn  can  be  administered  only  upon  a 
personal  profession  of  Christian  faith,  teener- 
stty,  though  not  iluaya,  FbptbU  sr*  Immtrsimbts.  Thb 
iloctriue  has  been  held  from  a  vcrj  ejirlv  Mffir  of  ihei'hrts- 
tlan  Church;  but  the  I'.aplljts  us  a  d.itl-ie:  Jeniirnlna- 
Uon  dst*  from  the  «poeb  of  the  R-  I.inuallon,  and  wen 
originally  nulled  dnsau^gtsfj  by  Uieir  opponents.  Iu  the 
I'nited  Males  the  Baptists  owe  theli  origin  to  Itoger 
WllUsnu,  who  was  originally  n  minister  of  the  Church  ot 
I'.niliuiiL  Ihn  Tsrlnolpsl  KaT,tlst  i1ei;.imItittloiiB  are  the 
Baptittt.  sosnelimes  called  Cafrantel  ebpcisfs,  from  thsrir 
t?alvinUttc  theology ;  >Wars/f  baptistt.  alio  are  Armintaa 
in  theology  and  open  coniuunionixb  Inpractice ;  (rerMsnn 
Baptist*,  pupularly  called  Dunkm;  Qriural  BaptUta,  s 
party  of  English  Baptists  who  are  Armlnbn  In  theology 
and  hold  to  a  general  atonement  (opposed  to  /'ilrf vrtsbar 
Baptist*,  who  are  Csivinbtic);  Ofd^cAoof  Baptut*,  tonvs- 
tlnie*  called  Anli  MU*t<m  or  Hard  Shell  Baptitt;  from 
thalr  cztreme  Calrlnbni,  which  bads  Uieni  to  ovpoae  all 
active  measrorcs  for  the  conversion  of  tho  world  (a  sect 
numbering  Ki.mifi)  :  .SVeen/A  !>at,  llmptitt*.  who  iceerp  the 
seventh  day.  Instead  of  the  first,  as  the  sabbath ;  Si» 
'  it  Baptitt*,  so  nailed  from  th*  slz  principle*  which 
i  their  creed  (tliey  practise  "  laying  on  of  banda," 
•  communion  to  all  win  do  not);  Ditdpta  of 
CKrttt,  also  called  CArurtgns  or  I'amputtittt,  an  American 
deuombutUon  growing  out  of  the  labors  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  separately  organized  in  1SS7:  H*ineerrav 
iwusi,  or  CAureA  e/  tind  (organlud  in  19S0  by  John 
Wlnebrenneri,  who  maintain  the  washing  of  feet  as  an 
ordinance  of  perpetual  obligation ;  and  Chrirtiaat,  or  th* 
CArisctan  C^nneeiioa,  an  American  sect  of  I'nttarlaii  Bap- 
tists founded  snout  lsou.  The  Baptists  are  congregational 
In  polity,  sod  generally  i  H]Tir,i»tj,-e»s»ro|-c«jvlnl»Uc  in 
theology.  Those  of  Great  llrltalu  do  not  generally  rssjara 
baptism  by  immersion  as  s  prerequisite  to  communion,  and 
therefor* oorjununc  wltii  other  ehurohea;  bstttbeopposlt* 
position  b,  with  tew  exoep lions,  sdopted  by  th*  Baptists 
of  the  United  fttates.  The  formcrar*  popularly  eallcd  epen- 

|vjssimuniusise/f,  the  latter  ^leie-eoir.viumomiiy. 

baptlstory,  baptistry  (1  ir.p'tis-ter-i,  -tri), «. ;  pL 
tMtptuterie*.  baptutrtc*  f-iz,  -triz).  (<  L.  baptit- 
tcrium,*  place  for  bathing  (LL  in  ecel.  sense), 

<  Or.  jJoirrtoTTjzKor,  <  ,3ciirTn>».  baptize:  see  6tr|*- 


Lflk*  vIL  t*. 
t'tUei  of  a  ll  vli;|f  r-eis.  -i 
who  haa  died  unbaptlzed. 
>uy,  altliough  disapproved 
a  number  of  Individual 
d  b  abo  said  to  have 


ll.ir'iorryof  tks  f> 


solemn  liapllsin  In  tlie  church.  —  Seal  of  baptism.  <") 
The  rite  of  unetiun  in  hnptttm.  (A|  Snuie  as  6oavinn«*f 
rAnivrerer(whU-li  w,  utiiley  tvtiirusMiTf), 
baptismal  ( bap-tu'tnal), a.  [<  baptmm  +  -al ;  = 
P.  baptismal.]  Pertaining  to  baptism:  as.  "tho 
baptismal  vow,"  Hawmoiiit.  BapUsmal  charac- 
ter, a  spiritual  ami  Indelible  uurk  atlaelilni,'  to  live  soitls 
of  laptlred  Ciirtstlnna  from  their  reception  "f  Ibe  sacra 
ment.  1'bfs  tenn  is  lueil  offleially  by  the  Konisn  Calh- 
olic  Cliureh,  and  alao  by  theologians  of  tlie  dreck,  s  trl- 
cntHl,  and  Auittlesn  churebea,  to  express  ttic  doctrine  of 
thnee  ehnrehes  that  a  laardlzed  person  can  for  good  or  for 
evil  never  lie  as  one  unliaptized,  and  tlssst  the  sacrament 
cannot  bu  tvi«eaUid  wltliout  sacrilege.    Abo  called  the 


ttee.]  A  building  or  a  portion  of  a  building  In 
which  is  administered  the  rite  of  baptism,  in 

Ibe  early  Christillll  church  the  lispttilrry  waaiflstlnct  from 
the  cliurcb-bullillllg,  and  was  situated  near  its  rent  end; 
it  was  generally  ctreiilar  or  orfagonnl  in  form,  and  dome- 
routed.  About  the  end  of  the  tl»th  century  the  hspUatcry 
begnii  lobe  alisoriK'd  In  tlie  church,  witbtn  which  the  limt 
was  nlneed,  not  far  from  tlie  western  door.  Tlie  detached 
liaptUtery  was,  however,  often  preacrve,!.  csrNK-ially  In 
Italy;  and  many  sneli  lw»|dt*tcr|ea  still  remain  in  use,  as 
that  of  Mt,  Jidin  ljitcran  in  Itimse,  and  Ihuce  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  I'iaa.  Kloivtiee,  etc.  As  a  tepsrale  Imfiding  tn* 
bsptintery  ws<  ..ru  n  conalileralde  sine  snil  great  archl- 
tcrlural  beauty .  tliat  of  rlurenre  is  low  feet  In  eiternal 
diameter.  In  the  West.  Iwptbterfra  wire  in  early  limes 
cinntiKinly  dedlenU»l  to  St.  John  the  lbptlaL  tee/imll 
and  i**;iffjr*iirti. 

baptistic,  baptistlcal  (bap-tis'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  Or.  .JarrnaToiur,  <  Jarrrrorrr.  bnptiat :  see  bap- 
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baptistic 
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tittA  Pertaining  to  baptism,  or  (with  a  capital) 
lo  the  doctrine  of  the  baptists. 

ThU  tauritruvi/  profession,  which  he  Itnvnrantly  bragheth 
at,  is  attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by  lituririua. 

A*p.  BramhaU.  Schism  Guarded,  p.  80S. 
Baptistically  (bap-tis'ti-kal-i),  ov/r.  Accord- 
ing to  Baptist  doctrine;  in  the  manner  of  the 
TtaptisU). 

baptizable  (bap-M'isa-bl),  a.    [<  Ixtntise  + 
-tiWe.]   That  may  be  baptized.  [Rare.] 
As  tar  the  condition  limiting  persona  tarertohf*,  which 


nwnsth  nf  a  river  or 

lit 


baraket 

Thaekirnr  falls  Into  the  common  «Mn.l  dcscrlbnm  "» 


I.  actual  hrlic' 
stood  ina 


:  church  of  C'hrUt  under- 

Uaudir.,  Tears  of  ihe  Church,  |>.  »4. 
baptizatiortt  (bap-li-Jit'shon),  ».    l<  LL.  Intpti- 
zatw(u-),  <  baptiiare,  iMtptize :  see  baptize]  Tbe 
act  of  baptizing ;  baptism.    [Rare. J 

It  they  had  bm  lav  |>ersoiia,  their  Aa/4un«iniw  were 
null  and  Invalid.  ,/er.  Tnylnr,  t'lcrus  l>nmlnl,  Iv, 

baptize  fbap-tlz'),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  baptised, 
ppr.  bapUang.  [<  ME.  baptize*,  (  LL.  6o/>- 
ttrarv,  <  Or.  /JoirriCm',  dip  in  or  under  water, 
baptize.  <  /Idtrrrrv,  dip  in  water.  See  etym.  or 
bapliirm.}  1.  Tcj  administer  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism to.    See  baptism. 

None  [la  Yucatan!  ruix-hl  marry  who  had  not  been  **>f»- 
(mi*.  o/  fAf  HortJ.  p.  iet. 

S.  To  christen ;  name ;  denominate :  with  al- 
lusion to  the  naming  of  infanta  at  baptism. 

fall  me  lint  |..vi-,  and  til  I*  new  fuifrftr  d; 

Henceforth  I  peter  will  he  Unmet 

Shot.,  R.  and  J..  IL  2. 

Sometimes  spelled  baptite. 
baptizement  (uap-tii'uient),  n.    f<  baptist  + 
at.]  The  act  of  baptizing;  baptism.  (Ran-.] 
liaer  (Up.ti'ir.er),  a.   One  who  baptize*. 

Oa  the  part  of  the  haptizer,  baptism  waa  a  forni  of  re- 
cclrtlou  to  instruction.  Km.  Cyc,  Bapliam. 

baoHSt(ba-kA'),  n.  [P. :  see  baelet.]  A  small 
tub  or  trough. 
bar1  (bar),  h.  (<  ME,  luirr,  Ixirrt;  <  OF.  harre, 
¥.  harre  =  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  It.  fwrrn,  <  ML.  barra, 
of  unknown  origin.  The  Celtic  words,  Bret. 
barren,  a  bar.  a  branch,  W.  ixir,  a  bar,  rail, 
Gael,  and  Ir.  barra,  n  bur,  spike,  Corn,  bara  (v.), 
luir,  an  well  as  MHO.  fcir,  harre,  a  barrier,  0. 
barre,  Dan.  bar  re,  a  bar,  ingot,  Russ.  burn,  bar 
(of  a  harbor),  are  from  tho  MI/.,  Rom.,  or  £. 
Hone*  tiorn'rr,  barritter,  Itarrieaile,  barraee,  em- 
bar,  embttrrati,  debar,  debarra**,  etc.]  1.  A 
piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  solid  matter, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  used  for 
some  mechanical  purpose;  a  rod:  as,  a  cap- 
stan-tar; the  ban  of  a  grate;  the  spllntcr-onr 
of  a  vehicle ;  especially,  such  a  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  nscd  as  an  obstruction  or  guard :  as, 
the  orirt  of  a  fence  or  gale ;  the  bar  of  a  door 
or  window. — 9.  Anything  which  obstructs, 
hinders,  or  impedes ;  an  obstruction ;  an  ob- 
stacle ;  a  barrier. 

Matt  I  new  ban  to  Bl)  owa  Joy  treat*  !  tPrnden. 
Hie  Incapacity  to  breed  under  uttttnrMtiaeat  lit  nae  ot  Uw 
coranMaiMt  6»i/t  t.i  domettication. 

Vvnrin,  Var.  of  Aalmals  and  Iiaata,  I-  2:1. 
8.  A  barrier — (a)  At  the  entrance  to  a  city,  or 
between  the  city  proper  Hud  it*  suburbs;  hence, 
the  gate  at  which  the  barrier  was  placed  in 
■  times,  as  Temple  liar  in  London,  now 


removed,  and  tho  existing  medieval  barn  of 
York,  (ft)  At  a  lolMiouwi;  a  toll-gate.  Also 
called  toll-l>ar. — 4.  An  accumulation  fnrnuilg 
a  bank  obstructive  to  navigation  or  to  the  flow 
of  water,  (a)  A  luult  o<  mud,  univtl  or  nirlh  (..niilnn 
a  thual  ia  auy  laaly  ot  water;  a  bank  or  thuul  at  Un- 


ite MHie  at  datrn,  ami,  Brod  with  hope, 
«hot  o  tr  the  KrthUia  harloar  <wr. 

T'niyMm,  The  Sailor  Boy. 
(*)  A  narrow  point  ot  land  jatllnpont  into  the  water.  <r> 
In  jitoorr  iMinifv/,  ho  arruiaulalloh  of  «aad  orsravel  In  or 
near  (he  tnnt  of  a  »tn  «in. 

5.  In  laic:  {a)  The  railing  inclosing  tbe  place 
which  counsel  occupy  in  courts  of  justice. 
[Uenoe  the  phrase  at  the  bar  of  the  court  signi- 
fies in  open  court.] 

Some  at  the  har  with  tahtMy  defend. 

Or  oa  tbo  henrli  the  knotty  law  t  untie.  />rydea. 

(ft)  The  place  in  court  where  prisoners  are  sta- 
"  trial,  or  sentence. 


a*  a  marls  of  kuutardy.   A  liar  In  heraldry,  he- 
d.  cannot  be  deiler  or  •Inialer  ;  a  bend  may 
•V.aiato.,  7U.  w,  llt« 


The  irreat  dake 
Came  to  the  bar;  where  to  hit  nix-uiationv 
Ho  ji-lvadeil  still,  n»t  cullly.  st*k.,  itm.  VIII.,  tl.  1. 

(c)  The  practising  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  a  given  community ;  all  thoso  who 
have  the  right  to  plead  iu  a  court ;  counsel  or 
barristers  in  general,  or  those  present  in  court. 

It  ti  Ore  bencli.  the  mairutracy,  the  txtr  —  tile  |irufenlun 
aa  a  profea^on  ...  —a  cW,  a  l~»t).  of  wlikh  1  ut«n 
o»ill»lvcly  to  upeak.  It.  CKuatt,  A,ldre»c  p.  1^7. 

The  «U«m)  of  Invective  which  hnrM  iti~.ii  lilin  troro  !««r, 
bench,  and  wltncaa-liux.  JfooxM/ay,  Hut.  Eng.,  Iv. 

id)  A  stoppage  or  defeat  in  an  action  or  suit 
by  countervailing  the  alleged  right  of  action. — 

6.  In  England,  a  railing  or  barrier  which  sep- 
arates a  space  near  tlx-  door  from  the  btxiv 
of  either  house  of  Parliament,  beyond  which 
none  but  members  and  clerks  are  admitted.  At 

ttieae  bara  counjcl  stand  when  plendlntc  before  the  houto, 
atid  to  the  ftauie  liar  witneeteti  and  Mich  at  have  been 
ordered  lt^>  custody  ft^r  breacheenf  nrlvlleuearv  itnuutht. 
Id  tile  honar*  tif  t'onfrreMi,  the  liar,  for  the  latter  purpoae, 
hi  the  area  in  front  of  the  presiding  ulfloer. 

7.  Figuratively,  any  tribunal :  as,  the  bar  of 
public  opinion;  the  bar  of  Ood. — 8.  That  por- 
tion of  a  tavern,  inn,  eoffeo-houso,  or  the  like, 
where  litiuora,  cte.,  are  set  out;  the  counter 
over  which  articles  are  served  in  such  an  es- 
tablishment. 

I  waa  U-r  mum  SMiralknaloit  tlial  they  would  appeal 

to  n»e  ;  anil  llierelore  laid  down  my  jienny  at  the  bar, .  .  . 
and  made  the  beet  of  my  way  lo  flteiiptSde. 

AJttimm,  SltrtrUU-r,  No.  «<IX 

0.  A  band  or  stripe:  as,  a  fWtr  of  light. 

Tile  loaif,  llender  ttlrt  tit  chiad  llaal  like  flahea  In  the 
sea  of  crliuaon  lla*lit  ^iwwn,  Natnre. 

10.  In  farriery,  the  upper  part  of  the  gucna  of 
a  h»nu>  between  the  grinders  and  tusks,  which 
bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which  tho  bit  is  fitted. — 

11.  In  stiwie,  a  lino  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  staff,  dividing  it  into  equal  measures 
ot  time  and  marking  the  place  of  the  strong 


In  o;n>u/fMre,  a  cam  or  crate  In  which  Uie 
houeycotilb  It  liunu  frotu  ban.  Instead  of  lieinc  built  In  soe- 
tlona  or  bo»e«.  /'*>»,  Wet.  Apiculture.  |».  Vt>.—  BaaUird 
bar.  Same  aa  6ti.r..~.  t  (^).-  Blank  bar,  III  /tree,  u  plea 
In  lur  which  in  an  aaion  of  Unpui  U  put  In  tti  r.im|iel 
the  Irfailitllf  to  awljtn  the  cerlaln  place  w  W-  Ihe  trn|«ua 
waa  coutmltt,Ml  ;  n  v^uullirui  l*r.  It  In  most  Bed  by  lite 
practisers  in  the  L'oiniuoti  ltencli.  for  In  the  Kltitr  s  rleneh 
the  place  Is  cototnotdy  ascertained  hi  the  declaration. 
UlAuni.  BrancalaJ  bar.  Srti  hmarataf.  —  Double  bax. 
In  M*i*ie,  two  liars  pubred  together  at  the  cot*  lm4ofl  of  a 
movement  or  strain.  If  two  or  four  ilota  are  ml, led  to  It, 
the  strain  oil  that  side  should  be  repeated.-  EquaJlxtn£- 
bar.  to)  in  a  car  tnu  k,  a  wToii«ht-lron  Iwani  svh b.li  l««rt 
upon  the  Uip  of  the  Joumal-ruxes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
trtlek.  The  splinirs  w  hich  sustain  tlte  weltrtit  of  the  body 
ot  the  ear  upon  that  sale  real  upon  tlve  center  of  Kite  l«ar, 
wliich  distributes  tlte  weltrtit  upon  the  two  journal*.  <tij 
In  a  vehicle,  a  lar  to  eitcb  end  of  whicb  a  wlilppletree  la 
attached.  It  i«  idtobsl  at  tire  middle,  ami  it  nurd  to 
ciiualtac  the  draft  ot  two  honw*  hami-sacd  abeeaat.  Also 
calletl  rvnrr  and  duubi'trve.-  Father  of  the  bar.  See 
talkrr.  —  HorliOntaJ  bar,  a  round  burplacetl  horlaonlal. 
ly  atsonie  dlatanc-  above  Mm,  uromtil,  cm  whu  h  atliletea 
exercise.  Landing- bar,  lit  tnf<-t*akrna,  a  shuttle-box ; 
a  receptacle  for  the  tliuttte  al  Ule  enil  of  each  taat.  - 
Looaenlnu-bar, lit  mMiiwi,  a  |wlnt«d  ti«-l  wire  which  la 
driten  Inbi  the  pattern  and  struck  llohtly  with  a  hammer 
to  loosen  It  frura  Its  mold,  so  that  It  can  be  withdrawn. 
Parallel  barm,  a  pair  of  l<ars  raised  »bu«i  t  to  e  feet 


above  the.  ground  and  placed  about  a  font  aud  a  half  apart, 
oted  In  Bj  mnasth-a  to  develop  tlte  mutclct  of  the  arms, 
it.  bar,  In  to  icj  a  ^>lea  of  inalter  of  sud 

fur  the  same  oa 
i  coecA  bviUiM,  I 
-*  are  attached, - 


To  protide  with 
"  with  one 


accent;  hemre,  the  space  and  notes  included 
between  two  such  lines;  the  portion  of  musie 
represented  by  the  included  notes.  See  also 
livable  bur,  below. 

Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Honny  Dooq. 

7>N>iymn,  The  Brook. 

12.  In  row. :  (a)  An  ingot,  a  lump,  or  a  wedge, 
as  of  gold  or  silver,  from  the  mines,  run  iu  a 
mold,  and  unwrought.  (6)  A  short  piece  of 
bor-iron  about  half  a  pound  in  weight,  used  as 
a  medium  of  traffic  with  African  negroes. —  1 3. 
Tn  printing:  (a)  The  lever  by  which  the  pres- 
sure i«  applied  lit  a  hand-prc**.  (6)  The  middle 
cross-piece  of  a  printers  chase. — 14.  In  her., 
a  horizontal  stripe  crossing  the  field,  narrow- 
er than  Ihe  fesse,  and  occupying 
usually  one  fifth  or  less  of  the 
field:  one  of  the  nine  ordinaries. 
It  U  rare  that  one  bar  only  Is  tut  d  : 
ban  may  be  borne  in  any  number,  and 
tile  hkuott  alwayn  names  the  number; 
but  wltiii  ruofv  than  four,  as  they  are 
smaller,  they  ore  called  bamtUit.  See 
tVrrep3  and  mtrtri'tr. 

IS.  In  a  bridle,  the  mouthpiece 
connecting  the  checks. — 16.  In  a  rifle-sight,  ft 
plate  in  the  form  of  a  segment,  with  its  upper 
or  chord  edge  hori»>tttul,  and  secured  in  rfring. 
II  Hie  plate  h»>  ii  vertical  sIM  In  It,  It  i.  called  a  Utr- 
jn'iM  ;  If  It  Ita*  itn  aunubu  MtrialUrT  ring  attached  to  it,  it 
is  a  tSrtr-.swAt  or  ooxo  LW1i4y.ri.rAr. 

17.  In  mj» W/c ry,  one  of  t  he  side  pieces  connect- 
ing the  pommel  and  cautle  of  a  saddle.— Ac- 
cented pn.ru  oi  a  bar.  .■»•■•  uivm;,  e.  f.— Bar  of 
ground,  s  term  used  tn  t'oniwull,  EmriaBd,  and  else, 
wht-re  to  dc*.lk-tialc  a  atratum  or  raiuw  of  rock  ttimlna 
ricur  to  or  ,-n^oHrt;  the  I,kU,  antl  »t  a  dlttcrent 

lr       tbilt  ail;s[>etit  to  It.     Bar  Sinister,  a 

iieoudly  Used  b<r  tetut  tnnwfer.   hoc  freiwf*. 


c-  Flea  In  bar.  In  hue,  a  plea  of  ..  . 
a  nature  lliat  if  Metallic!  It  woaid  deftat  not  merely  tin 
preaent  acthin,  but  any  other  fur  the  same  cause.  Stw 
nfufruirnt.- 8pUater-bar,  in  -i-A  i!i,'*w.  the  bar  of 
a  caarlage  to  which  the  traces  are  attached.-  To  call 
to  tha  bar.  See  cutf.-Trlal  at  bar,  a  trial  tn  one  of 
Uie  superior  courts  before  all  the  jtidxra  of  the  ooort  in 
which  tha  aetlnn  fa  brought,  or  a  unnram  sufficient  to 
make  a  full  cotut.  -  Syn.  2  and  S.  Earrieadt,  etc  See 
hnrrier. 

bar'  (bar),  r.  «.;  pret  and  pp.  ©arrevf,  ppr. 
ftcirrtst;.  [X  ME.  ftarren,  <  OP.  oaifrr  =  Pr.  op. 
Pg.  barrar,i  ML.  barrarr,  I  utr ;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  bar,  or  as  with  n  bar. 
Every  do.  «■  latarr'd  with  guld.and  opens  Iwt  to  gvildeiikeys. 

roinyvon,  LocJtsley  Halt 
Kow  to  all  Iwpe  her  heart  la  oareert  and  cold. 

lona/Mov,  BUnd  ulrl  of  Castet-Cullle,  It 

2.  To  hinder;  obstruct;  prevent;  prohibit; 
restrain. 

If  yon  cannot 
Bar  hit  access  to  the  hunt,  never  at  lam  lit 
AiiylhlM  on  him.  Shitk.,  Ben.  vm.,  ItL  t. 

The  htiuaea  of  the  country  were  all  seatlerod,  and  yet 
bo*  so  tar  off  aa  that  it  tarred  mutual  succour. 

SirP.i 

3.  To  except;  exclude  by  exception. 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-ulirht ;  you  shall  not  mute  me 

By  what  we  do  to  huthl.  SAo*.,  M.  of  v.,  fl.  t 

1  bar  or  bars ;  mark  with 
or  more  stripes  or  lines. 

A  f*cynt  she  wered,  bnrrttt  al  oi  silke. 

CAaueer,  MiUer'sTalc,  1.  tl 
lie  bar 9  Ids  nirfaotw  with  liurisunlal  lilies  of  colour,  the 
e»|«vs»|,j||  of  Ihi  level  of  the  IJraert  AtKjroL 

5.  To  make  into  bars.    [Rare.]   To  bar  a  vein. 

In /arnVrp1,  to  open  the  skin  aliota  a  vein  Iu  A  horse's  lev. 
drseninurina  it.  tying  ft  both  above  aud  below,  and  stnk 
Inie  between  the  two  lbralure* ;  an  operation  biteuded 
to  stop  niauimant  huntora.  ./oaaa-rfu— To  bar  dower. 
See  ,t„*+r*.~  To  bar  an  ontaU.  See  tnlail. 

bar1  (bilr),  prrp.  [Prop.  impv.  of  fctirl,  r.,3;  ef. 
barrim/.]  Kxt-ept;  omitting;  but:  as,  to  offer 
to  bet  two  to  oue  against  snv  horse  bar  one. 

bar2  (bar),  ».  [<  Y.  bar,  "the  fish  called  a 
base"(Cotgravt  ):  *•<■  tW-S.]  An  aeonihopti  - 
rygian  European  nah,  Seia-na  aquila.  Also 
called  mnigrc, 

bar',  a.  An  obsolete  (Middle  Knglish)  or  d>». 
leetal  fonn  of  barrl. 

bar*t.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  hr-ar*. 

bar5  (blir),  N.   A  dialectal  l«nii  of  heart,  [U.S.] 

bar*t,  s.    A  Middle  EtiglUh  form  of  baron. 

baracan,  n.    See  barracan. 

barad  (ba-rad'),  «.  [<  Or.  ,in,i(c.  heavy.  Cf. -orf1 
aud/nrtirf.]  The  unit  of  pressure  in  the  centi- 
metor-gram-sccon.l  system,  equal  to  one  dyne 
per  square  centimeter. 

barsesthesiomet«T,  w,   800  barcsthmiomeler. 

baragonin  (b«-nVgwun'  or  -gwin').  a,  [P., 
said  to  be  <  Bret,  intra,  breatl.  +  <7ir.»,  wine,  or 
r/irrsii,  while,  "in  reference  to  the  astonish- 
ment ot  Rrvlun  soldiers  at  the  sight  of  white 
bread";  but  this  rends  like  a  popular  etymol- 
ogy, with  the  u«ual  fictitious  anecdote  append- 
ed. The  won!  may  !>e  merely  imitative.]  Un- 
i  til  elligible  jargon ;  language  so  altered  in  sound 
or  sense  as  not  to  be  generally  understood. 

baraket  (bitr'a-kt-t),  «.  [Ijeb.]  In  Jneidi 
<m/i//..  the  tliinl  jewel  iu  the  first  row  in  the 
lircaMplHto  of  tho  high  priest:  it  is  thought  to 
be  tbe  garnet. 
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barallpton 

baralinton  (bar-a-lip'ton),  *,    [An  artificial 

term.]  1.  In  Imjie,  a  mnemonic  name  of  an 
indirect  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism, 
in  which  the  two  premises  an.'  universal  affir- 
matiTOB  and  tho  conclusion  ia  a  particular 
affirmative:  am  Every  animal  U  a  substance; 
every  man  ia  an  animal ;  therefore,  some  sub- 
stance ia  a  man.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
vented by  Petrus  HUpanua.  See  fcaato/i;/ and 
moorf*.— 8.  [en/..]  [XL.]  In  coiil,  a  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects. 

baranco  (ba-rang'ko),  a.    Same  as  barranca. 

barane*  (bar-a-ne'),  a.  [Anglo-Ind..  repr. 
Hind,  bdrdni,  fit.  keeping  off  the  ruin.  <  bdrdn, 
rain.]  A  cloak  made  of  felted  woolen  cloth, 
used  in  India. 

baxanillne  (ba-ran'i-lin),  n.  [<  Or.  (iapk, 
heavy,  +  aniltne.]  A  name  given  by  Reimaun 
to  heavy  aniline  oil,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
light  aniline  oil  or  kuphaniliue. 

barathea-cloth  ibar-a-the'S-kloth),  ».    1.  A 
woolen  cloth  made  at  I^eedSi,  England.— S.  A 
silk,  either  plain  or  twilled,  made  in  England. 
Also  spelled  barrathea-eioth. 

barathrum  (bar'a-thnim),  «. ;  pi.  harathra 
(-thrjl).  JTL.,  <  Or.  ,iapat)ptn<,  Ionic  fUptffpov, 
eontr.  jifffpov,  a  gulf,  pit.]  1.  A  rooky  place 
or  pit  outaido  the  walls  of  ancient  Athens,  into 
which  criminal*  were  thrown. — St.  The  abvas ; 
hell. 


Also  spelled  i 
barb»  (barb),  v 
beard.    In  E. 


II.' 


[  vn  In  my  porridge, 


i  a  leg  ol 
elly  I*  like  P»nUimm. 

0.  Jamon,  Poetaster,  IU.  1. 

3t.  Anything  that  swallows  up  or  devours ;  the 
belly ;  an  insatiable  glutton  or  extortioner. 

You  ootti*' 

To  scour  your  tllrtjr  inaw  with  the  good  cheer, 
Which  will  Ikj  darand  in  your  lean  InmMrvm, 
That  kilcboti-stuff  devourvr. 

Skirlr*.,  Th*  Wedding,  U.  X 

You  Uxrvthrvm  of  the  aharnblet! 
Maninnrr,  A  New  Way  to  1'hj  tild  PebU,  HI.  1 

barato  (bft-rn'to),  n.  [Sp.,  as  in  def.,  lit,  cheaji- 
neas,  low  price,  bargain,  harato,  cheap:  see 
barrat.\  A  portion  of  a  gamester's  winnings 
given  "for  luck"  to  tho  bystanders.  jV.  E.  )>. 
barb1  (barb),  n.  [<  ME.  barbe,  <  OF.  barbe,  V. 
bar  be  =  Pr.  8t>.  Pg.  It.  barba,  <  I*,  barba-  beard : 
see  brard.]  1.  A  beard;  anything  which  rc- 
i  beard  or  grows  in  the  place  of  it. 

el.  ao  ceiled  by  reaann  of  hU  aarhf ,  or  wattles 
Ulh.  /.  Wrttton,  Complete  Angler. 

3.  In  hot.,  a  terminal  tuft  of  hairs;  a  beard; 
usually,  a  rotrorse  tooth  or  double  tooth 
terminating  an  awn  or 
prickle. — S.    In  ornitA., 
£m^-mX^ I  '      m,e  °'  ln*  processes,  of 
fi|  JKo[i'(i      ">«  first  order,  given  off 
■  by  the  rachis  of  a  feather. 

The  ram  |of  a  feather]  con- 
sists of  a  aerie*  of  appreased, 
Hal,  narrowly  linear  or  lance 
linear  lamina)  or  ptatoa,  set  ob- 
liquely on  the  rhaehu  by  their 
basui.  tllrrnrJliS  out  from  II  at 
a  varying  open  angle,  ending  In 
a  free  point ;  each  surh  narrow 
acute  plate  b  called  a  barb. 
OtMa.  Key  to  X.  A.  Birds,  p.  84. 

i  point*  projecting  backward 
ing  extremity  of  an  arrow, 
.  or  other  instrument  for  piercing,  in- 
I  to  fix  it  in  place;  a  beard. 

I  faring  two  polnta  or  tori*. 

lactam,  Toiophlhis  (ArlterX  p.  143. 

6.  A  linen  covering  for  the  throat  and  breast, 
sometimes  also  for  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
worn  by  women  through- 
out the  middle  ages  in 
western  Europe.  It  was 
at  times  peculiar  to  uuiu 
or  women  in  mourning. 
Do  wry  your  tmrt*  and  shew 
youre  face  Iwrc. 

Caaurrr,  TruUus,  1L  11a 

6.  A  band  or  small  scarf 
of  laoe,  or  other  fine  ma- 
terial, worn  by  women 
it  the  neck  or  as  a  head- 
dress.—7.  Samo  as  bar- 
bet,  3.-8.  In  her.,  one  of 
the  five  leaveH  of  the 
calyx  which  project  be- 
yond and  between  the 
petals  of  the  heraldic 
rose.  8eefcarfWl,3.— 9. 
A  bur  or  roughness  pro- 

'.  in  the  course  of  metal-working,  as  in 
"  engraving.— 10.  A  military 
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used  in  the  phrase  to  fire  in  barb,  in  barbrtlr,  or 
en  barbe,  that  is,  to  fir*  cannon  over  the  tiara- 
pet  instead  of  through  the  embrasures. 
Also  spelled  barbe. 

r.  (.<  OF.  barber,  shave,  <  barbe, 
the  verb  is  now  generally  re- 
gorded  as  formed  from  barber,  like  peddle  from 
iieddler,  and  is  used  only  colloquially.]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  shave;  dress  the  beard.  [Now 
only  colloq.]  —  St.  To  pare  or  shave  eloso  to  the 
surface;  mow. 

The  itooplng  lertheman,  that  doth  tor*  toe  field. 

Martton  and  ITeotfrr,  Malcontent,  lit.  2. 

3t.  To  clip,  as  gold.    B.  Jon*on.—4.  To  fur- 
nish with  barbs,  a*  an  urrow,  fish-hook,  spear, 
or  other  instrument. 
U.t  intrant.  To  shave. 

To  Sir  0.  Bmith'a.  tl  hoitig  now  night,  and  there  up  to 
hla  chambor,  and  aat  talking,  and  I  barony  agahut  to. 
morrow.  P')V.  Ularj,  IL  SS. 

barb'^t  (barb),  a.  [A  comiption  of  bartfi,  per- 
haps by  confusion  with  horM,  a  l*ard,  or  oari», 
a  Bar  bury  horse.]   Same  as  banP,  n. 

lie  left  hU  lortle  aleed  with  Rolden  aell 

Vw,  k.  g„  II.  ii.  ii. 

naked,  without  any  barfte,  for  albeit 
few  regarded  to  put  them  on. 

Sir  J.  /'ityewnf,  E«lw.  VI.,  p.  31 


areas  (Enoch,  Elijah,  etc.)  are  i 


all 


barb*t 


(barb),  r.  I. 
r. 


[<  bartfi,  ».] 


pigeon,  and  Itarbarg 


A  brave  cooner  trapped  and  harW. 

IMUmi,  tr.  of  Ury,  p.  117w. 
Barbni  with  fn.nd.  t  of  atvol.  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  alo  at  laddle  bow. 

I.  <if  L  M..  I.  r,. 

barb*  (barb),  n.  f<  F.  barbr,  a  Darbary  home 
(ML.  rarallus  dt>  httrba.  indicating  a  *iJlil»o»e<l 
connection  with  L.  barba,  a  beard),  <  ZtarWrr, 
Barbara':  see  barbaru.]  1.  A  horse  of  the 
brood  introduced  by  too  Moors  into  Spain  from 
Barbary  ami  Morocco,  and  remarkable  for  speed, 
endurance,  and  docility.  i»  Spain  thU  noWe  race 
ha*  ill-generated,  and  true  barba  aw  ram  even  In  Uielr  i.a- 
live  rountry. 

Tho  Importance  of  Iniprovlng  oar  el  ode  hy  an  Inrualon 
of  new  blood  wu  itrt^ngly  frit  i  tuid  with  thia  new  a  ci>«- 
aiilerable  nuinber  of  barh*  liad  lately  lieen  lirooglit  into 
the  country.  Ifneaulry,  Hint.  Eng.,  Hi. 

2,  A  brocil  of  domestic  pigeons  having  a  short 
broad  beak,  classed  bv  Darwin  with  the  carriers 
and  runts.    Also  called  barb-jdgeon,  Barbai 


led  tmrb-fHaeon,  Jiarbary 
cwTfcr.— 3.  A  scia?noid 
ib.Ii,  tfenticimualburnu*,  better  known  as  king- 
finh.  Hee  kingfith. 
barbacanf,  n.  8co  barbican*. 
bar  bacon  (bar'ba-kO),  a.  [<  F.  bnrbaeou,  irreg. 
barbu,  a  barbet,  +  ( far  Wou  or  (com  )eou,  cuckoo.  ] 
A  name  given  by  L*e  VaiUant  to  the  American 
barbcta  of  tho  family  Bueeonidtr,  to  distinguish 
tlicm  from  the  barbels  proper  of  tho  family 
Cai>itonida.  The  South  American  harbaeoiis 
are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Monata  and  Chrli- 
doptera. 

barbacue,  n.    See  ooroeme. 

Barbadian  (bar-ba'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Barba. 
dot,  the  Barbados,  a  name  said  to  lie  duo  to  l'g. 
<u  barbailat,  the  bearded,  applied  by  tbe  Portu- 
guese to  the  Indian  fig-trees  growing  there.] 
L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Barbados  (also  spell- 
ed Barbadart), 

TL.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Barbados,  the  most 
eastern  inland  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain. 

Barbados  cherry,  leg,  nut,  tar,  •  <<•.  tbe 

nouns. 

Barbados-pride  (bar-ba'doz-prid),  a.  1.  A 
prickly  leguminous  shrub,  Ctnaipima  pvlekcr- 
rima,  of  tropical  regions,  planted  for  hedges  as 
well  aa  for  the  beauty  of  ita  flowers.  Also 
called  Barbados  floKer-fencr. — 2.  In  the  West 
Indies,  a  handsome  flowering  legnrninous  tree, 
Adenanthera  jiaronina,  introduced  from  tbe 
Eaxt  Indies. 

barba  Hiapanlca  (b*r'b|  his-pan'i-kl),  n. 
[NL„  lit.  Hpanifth  beard.]  A  name  given  to 
the  plant  TVUancbna  umeoidex,    Sec  long-mom. 

barbaloin  (li«r'ba-lo-in  or  -loin),  «.  A  neu- 
tral substance  (('3^Il3a<ii^+HsO)  crystallizing 
in  tufts  of  small  yellow  pnsms,  extracted  from 
Barbados  aloes. 

barbart  (biir'brir),  a.  and  n.  fEarly  mod.  E. 
also  fcor6arr,<"ME.  ivrrdar,  OF.  barbare,  <  L. 
barbarus:  see  fairfMiroiM.]    I.  r>.  iiarbarous. 

IT.  n.  A  barbarian, 
barbarft  (hiir'ba-ril),  n.    In  tovric,  a  mnemonic 
name  of  a  syllogism  of  the  'first  figure,  all 
who&e  parts  are  universal  aflinuative  proposi- 
tus All  men  aro  mortal;  nil  tho  putri- 


patriarchs  are  mortal.  It  ia  the  type  of  all  ijllo. 
gtera.  Thla  liante  la  believed  to  have  been  Invented  by 
I-etrni  IIIapan»  (rope  John  XXI..  died  1277),  although 
Prantl  think*  the  wi^k  of  William  of  Sbyrwode  (dlui 
)W!r)  in  which  It  la  found  la  earlier.   See  wood*. 

barbareaqtia  (Wr-ba-rcsk'),  a.  and  n,   [<  F. 

barbitrenjut,  of  Barbary,  Hp.  Pg.  IVirbareipo  = 
It.  iwrixtrraoo  (ob«.),  of  Barbary,  barbarous: 
see  barbar  and  -ene/tie,  Ct.  barbary."]  J.  a.  1. 
Characteristic  of  or  appropriate  to  barbarians; 
barbarous  in  stylo.  [Bare.] 

I  Indian  ruin*  are  the  ha*e*t  of  all 
barAarrjyu*  handicraft. 
lit  ?uineey.  8eeret  Sodetlaa.  I 

2.  [con.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Barbary  in  north- 
ern Africa. 

H.  n.  [oai>.]  A  native  of  Barbary.  Jefferson. 
[Bare.] 

barban  liar'ba-ri),  a.  In  fcioic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  a  kind  of  syllogism  the  premises  of 
which  are  those  of 'a  svllogism  in  barba  ru 
(which  see),  while  the  conclusion  is  only  a  par- 
ticular instead  of  a  universal  affirmative:  as. 
All  men  are  mortal ;  all  kings  are  men ;  hence, 
seme  kings  are  mortal.  This  idnd  of  syllogism  was 
notUt-d  by  Oecam,  and  the  name  waa  invented  by  aoe  of 
bis  followers,  Albert  of  Ssuuny.    gee  rmaxf  >. 

barbarian  (bkr-ba'ri-an),  it.  and  a.  [<F.  bar- 
barien,  <  fcvirlwirte,  <  L. "  barbaria,  barbarousnoss 
(see  barbary),  <  barbar ns,  barbarous,  a  barba- 
rian :  see  barbarous  and  -tan.]  L  >•  1.  A  for- 
eigner; one  whose  language  and  customs  differ 
from  those  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  fTHs  Is 
tho  uniform  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament.] 

Therefore  if  I  know  nut  Ihe  meaning  of  the  vole*.  I  shall 
he  nnto  htm  that  ftpeaketh  a  fartarian,  and  he  that  speak. 
cth  ahall  be  a  oarbanan  nnto  me.  t  Cor.  xiv.  11. 

II  b  well  koowu  thai  niany  of  the  Boman  Emperor* 
were  Jrirhariitiw  who  had  been  aueeeaafnt  aoldlers  in  the 
Imperial  army.  StMe,  Stad.  Med.  IlisL.  p.  60. 

|With  Uie  Ureelta,  one  not  a  Urnok  was  a  barbarian ;  with 
tho  KoniAltf.  oiw  outalde  the  palu  of  the  Roman  empire 
or  It*  civilization,  and  especially  a  person  belonging  to 
one  of  Die  northern  tuitions  who  overthrew  the  empire ; 
with  the  Italian*  of  the  Kenalasanre  period,  oneof  a  nation 
ontaldeof  Italy.  Among  the  Chinese,  one  who  I*  not  a 
Chinaman,  and  especially  a  European  or  an  American  Is 
ronunouly  spoken  nf  as  a  uvWrrn  rsi/6arwtn.  Tlie  treaties 
with  the  i.'hlnrae  government,  however,  slipialate  that  tho 
Chinese  term  <j*)  thua  translated  shall  not  be  used  In 
document*  of  any  of  tbe  treaty  powers,  or  of  their  sub- 
Jecta  or  eititena.1 

2.  One  outaido  the  pale  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.—3.  A  man  in  a  rude,  savage  stale;  an 
uncivilized  person. 

There  were  til*  young  aurbsriiiNs  all  at  play. 
There  waa  their  baclan  motlier— he,  their  sir*, 
Butcher  d  to  make  s  Soman  holiday  I 

ayron,  ChUde  Harold,  Ir.  Ml. 

4.  An  uncultured  person ;  one  who  haa  no  sym- 
pathy with  culture;  a  philistine. — 5.  A  cruol, 
savage,  brutal  person ;  one  destitute  of  pity  or 
humanity :  as.  "thou  fell  Harfcarian,''  Philips.— 
6t.  [cap.]  A  native  of  Barbary. oByn.  U*<uk,h. 
etc.  See  eenluV,  n. 

D.  a.  1.  Foreign ;  of  another  or « 
tiou;  hence,  non-Hellenic,  itou-P 
Cltristian,  non-Chinese,  eto. 

;  those  of  any  wit,  like 

SMk.,  T.  and  C,  II.  1. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  savages;  rude;  uncivil- 
ized.—3.  Cruel;  inhuman;  barbarous. 

The  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  harbaWan  tyrant. 

Maeavlay,  BlaL  Eng.,  tsill. 

4t.  [rap.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Barbary. =gyn. 

Hartxiritin,  Knrtarmu,  Bartane,  unlettered,  imenltlvated. 
untuton»d,  Ignorant.  Aarouridn  npplitw  to  whatever  per- 
tains to  tbe  life  of  an  uncivilized  people,  wltlimil  special 
reference  to  ita  moral  aspect*.  Sn/Anrwui  property  n- 
prvate*  the  bad  able  of  barbarian  life  and  character,  espe- 
cially Its  Inhumanity  or  cruelty :  as,  a  hurto-ron*  act.  Mr. 
banc  expressea  tlie  characteristlu  love  ol  barbarian*  for 
adonuiient,  luagnlflcence,  noise,  etc ,  but  It  I*  not  imci- 
motily  *ppllt-d  to  persona;  it  implies  the  lack  of  culti- 
vated taate  :  aa,  tartaric  music :  ha  rfwn'c  ep|pinlor.  Aar- 
on nan  and  Uarfcorui  are  now  strictly  conflnnl  to  tlte 
meanings  named  above. 

barbarian  tongue  ralee*  him  far  above  what  he 
i  become  h*d  he  never  learncil  to  speak  at  all. 

W'Aifuey,  Life  and  Orowtll  of  Uag..  It 
The  boaet  cf  the  hntharian  freeman  was  that  a  true 
rituallty,  foursiled  on  the  supposed  common  puesesaioli  of 
honor,  courage,  devotion,  had  alway*  been  recognized 
aiming  thciu  a*  their  most  on-chms  inhcritam-e. 

SlilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.  p.  17. 
o  barhorasis  and  bloody  speciacle: 
Hi.  body  will  I  Uar  unl..  the  king 

.SAnJr..  -  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1 

Something  of  Indescribable,  boroarur  magnificence. 

//otrwhV,  Venetian  Life.  Ii 

barbarlanlsm  (liHr-bA'ri-nn-izm).  a.  [<  boron- 
rirtn  +  -us.]    The  stale  or  condition  of  T 
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barbarianize 

barbarianize  (bar-ba'ri-an-ix),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  barintrianised,  ppr.  barbarianizina.  To  make 
barbarian;  barbarize. 

barbaric  (bttr-bar'ik),  a.  [<  L.  barbaric**,  < 
Ur.  JapfapuAc,  foreign,  barbaric.  <  ,top,iam, 
barbarous:  son  liarbarou*.]    If.  Foreign. 

-^ffCaffisa^^pu.  il  , 

2.  Uncivilized ;  barbarian  :  as,  "  barlxirie  or 
Gothic  invaders."  T.  H'arton,  On  Milton's 
Smaller  Poems. — 3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of  barbarians  or  their  art ; 
hence,  ornate  without  being  in  accordance  with 
cultivated  taste;  wildly  rieh  or  magnificent. 

Wo  bit  bv  no  means  insensible  .  .  .  to  the  wild  and 
tartaric  meWly.  Maraalaf. 

«lowedP*lS  twrtaruTlnanr"1  °ery'  ""Ve^ TdSs^.'lwi" 
=  Syn.  Barbarian,  Barbarmu.  Barbaric.  See  barbarian, 

barbarically  (bUr-harM-kali),  adr.  In  a  bar- 
baric manner;  after  the  fashion  of  barbarians 
or  uncivilised  persons. 

barbaris  (bftr'Ua-ria),  n.  In  topic,  a  mnemonic 
name  for  the  syllogistic  mood  baralipton :  used 
by  some  later  nominalists.    .See  motxP. 

barbarisation,  barbariM.  800  barbarization, 
barbarize. 

barbarism  {bar'ba-rijiiu),  «.  [=  F.  barbarUme, 
<  L.  barbarisms,  <  Or.  jiapOaptrtjuie,  the  use  of 
a  foreign,  or  misuse  of  one's  native,  tongue,  < 
fiapjiapiieir,  apeak  like  a  foreigner  or  barbarian : 
see  barbarize.]  1.  An  offense  against  purity 
of  style  or  language:  originally,  the  mixing  of 
foreign  words  ami  phrases  in  Latin  or  Greek; 
hence,  the  use  of  words  or  forms  not  made  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  usages  of  a  language : 
limited  by  some  modern  writers  on  rhetoric  to 
an  offense  against  the  accepted  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  inflection,  as  hiitn  or  Aerii  for  hit  or 
her,  aooKS  for  <jee»t,  goodent  for  best,  pled  for 
pleadeil,  proven  for  nromf. — 2.  A  word  o: 
so  used;  an  expression  not  made  in  a< 
with  the  proper  usages  of  a  language. 

The  Ureeka  were  the  first  that  branded  a  foreign  term 
In  any  of  their  writers  »  IUi  the  odious  name  of  barbarim. 

U,  CaosssVU. 

A  barbarim  may  I*  In  tarn  w«fj  ;  a  soledsm  mind  be 
el  more.  .A.Aruna. 

8.  An  uncivilized  state  or  condition  ;  want  of 
rudeness  of  life  resulting  from 
eo  or  want  of  culture, 
of  barbarism  arid  lirnneancc. 
Drydtn,  u.  ot  lmfretuoy  »  Art  at  Painting.  ITef. 

lee  have  risen  from  barbarirm  to 
nil  fallen  a*Tsin  to  rnin. 

Sir  J.  Papist.  Stale  of  Ireland. 

»ct  of  barbarity ;  an  outrage. 

,ua  barbarism  .  .  .  against  the  honour  of  mux- 

Uittm. 

barium,  .SW'csm,  etc.    Sec  impropriety. 
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barbel 


rt-vrf  France. 

«u»«v,  T«  a  Xoblo  Lord. 
To  habitual  resident*  among  the  Alps  this  alwencc  of 
aortal  duties  and  advantages  may  he  barbarising,  even 
brutallsttig.        J.  A.  Symandg,  Italy  and  tircoce,  p.  sol. 

Also  spelled  bnrbariite. 
barbarous,  (blir'ha-rus),  a.  [Earlier  barbar, 
f|.  v. ;  <  L.  barbarit*,  <  Qr.  jlapflapac,  foreign,  un- 
civilized :  applied  orig.  to  one  whose  language 
was  unintelligible.  Of.  Skt.  fNiriWri,  stammer- 
ing, in  pi.  foreigners;  L.  bailout,  stammering: 
see,  balbuties  and  booby:  cf.  babble.]  1.  For- 
eign ;  not  classical  or  pure ;  abounding  in  bar- 
barisms; of  or  pertaining  loan  illiterate  peo- 
ple: applied  to  language,  originally  to  lan- 
re  not  Greek  or  Latin.  See 


gunge*  which 
barbarixm. 
A  wholly  barbaroag  use  of  the  wont. 

Austin,  Pot  Econ.,  Art.  U 

2.  Speaking  a  foreign  language;  foreign:  out- 
landish: applied  to  people.  [Archaic.]  See 
barbarian,  a.,  1. 

The  Island  was  called  &MIU.  And  the  baroonru*  people 
•hewed  us  no  Utile  klndttcat :  for  they  klndM  a  Itrs  and 
recelTed  us  every  one.  Acts  xxvtll.  1,  '£. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  showing  ignorance  of 
arts  and  civilization;  uncivilized;  rude;  wild; 
savage :  as,  toii-fearon*  peoples, 


trie»  ■  iMrfmrotu  habitTor  customs. 

Thou  art  a  Koman  ;  bo  not  barhanau. 

Shot.,  Tit.  And,,  I.  S, 
What  wo  roost  require  Is  th«  actual  examination  by 
s  of  some  barbarvus  or  seiul-hurharoiu 
IS  Aryan  pedigree  Is  reasonably  pure. 
.VaOu,  Early  Isiw  and  I'mtum,  p.  233. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  barbari- 
ans; udaplcd  to  tho  taste  of  barbarians;  bar- 
baric; of  outlandish  character. 

Eroetrtus,  king  at  Iinle  a  mlxhty  name. 

On  a  Ihsy  courser,  goodly  to  IkIiciM, 

Ttie  trappings  ot  tils  horse  emtwisft  d  with  ftarfcejrwus  Robl. 

/(rjnlen,  l'sj.  sod  Arc,  ML  tii. 
Romnns  marshal  their  army  with 
■1,  with  Mirprlw.  "Tliese  tmrbarisns 
m  In  their  discipline." 

JIuim,  Kenncnient  In  the  Alts. 

6.  Cruel;  ferocious;  inhuman:  as, 
treatment. 


ryrrhus.  seeing  U 
some  art  and  skill,  1 


IWHTO  he 


'  *  %Irrc23;.n" 


4t.  i 

A  I) 
rlsgo. 

-Syn. 


1. 


barbarlty(biir  liar'l  ti ),  h.  ;  pi.  RorMicrfi>s(-tiz). 
f<  ftarfcrirotts.]  1.  brutal  or  inhuman  conduct ; 
barbarousnesH ;  aavagenesa;  cruelty. 

ktuiiiuI  of  violent  i.utcryairaiixt  Uie  Indians  is 

hed 

lrnH:i,  Sketth  Book,  p.  Sis. 

or  inhumanity;  a  barba- 
of  war  or  of  sav- 


2.  An  act  of 

rousdecd:  as,  the 
age  life.— 3f.  " 


/irin/fn. 

(hlir-la»-ri-zii'sl.oii),  ».  [<  Imr- 
frurt.-e  +  -ofion.]  The  act  of  rendering  bar- 
barous; a  reduction  to  barbarism,  or  to  a 
barbarous  state:  said  of  language,  and  of  per- 
sons and  communities.  Also  !<pello»l  barbanw- 
ftos. 

barbarize  (bUr'ba-riz),  r. ;  pret.  and  p;i.  btir- 
barizcil.  ppr.  ftnrrVitririnr;,  [=  Y.  burlxirtjtrr,  < 
barlxirizare,  <  lir.  Jfjfi.iu^^o,  speak  like  a 
foreigner  or  barbarian,  hold  with  the  barluiri- 
aiis,  <  ifofj  in/me,  foreign,  barbariun.  See  fwr- 
fcoroM.v,]  1,  intrant.  1.  To  speak  or  write  like 
a  barlatriun  or  foreigner;  use  linrbari«ms  in 
»|ieech  or  writing. 

The  111  hsMt  wM.  h  they  (Ctl  of  WT»t'he.l  t*i 

Sjcslii't  the  IjiEtu  siui  :;rv*k  Uliocn.      .Vn'/'.n.  IUI 

2.  To  become  barbarous.  [Rare.] 

The  ltotunn  Enipln  wss  tarkinnV  rapidly. 

Dr  VT.ir^.  .,.  I'lillo.  ,.f  R«ln. 

II.  fma*.  1.  To  corrupt  (language,  art,  etc.) 
by  introducing  impurities,  or  by  departing  from 
recognize,!  clu^ical  staiidards! 

II.  Ini;..  J,:-i..  i.|.l«r,W  the  snel.Hl  esld.drsl  .if 
»t-  I'u'll  II.  b.,r„l  .1.  I  v  i.  pmlll.rf  Itai'eiTilliis'b'hlt  initlolls 


lly  ttu  lr 
tho  grief  of  all 

6.  Harsh-eounding,  like  the  speech  of  barbari- 
ans: as,  wild  and  barbarous  music. 

A  barbariau  nolmi  rnvlr,«is  rnt.  Miltcn,  Sonnets,  rii. 
-Byn.  Bar'-arian.  flarbarmu,  Barbaric  (see  to rtartun); 
rutlilew,  Isrutal,  tlenw,  bloody,  taviure,  truculcoL 
barbarously  (bar'ba-rus-li),  adt.  In  a  barba- 
rous manner;  as  a* barbarian,  (a)  imperfectly; 
without  reasnl  to  purity  of  speech  ;  with  sdiuiiture  of 
foreiim  or  UDeUsslcuJ  words  and  phraies. 

How  barbarmaia  we  yet  speak  sod  wille.  yonr  lonlsblp 
knows,  and  I  ani  suflli  ieiitly  sensible  ill  my  own  Kns'lUh. 

I>m\tru,  IK-l.  <if  Trolliu  and  t'reatkla. 

Mwlern  Frellcll,  the  most  r-'lile  of  Isnioinges,  Is  HarAn. 
r..«W(,  vnhjar  If  emntarcd  with  the  latin  out  of  which  It 
has  been  corrupted,  or  001  with  Italian. 

ioirefl,  Ulatow  l-s|«:ra.  S.1  ser,.  Int. 
lb)  As  an  uncivilized.  Illiterate,  or  inn-ulturetl  |>erwon.  (r) 
Savagely;  cruelly:  ferociously ;  inhumanly. 

The  English  Isw  touching  fonrcr*  Iwcflme.  »t  a  later 
lieri.d.  t«r!wm»Wji severe.     Varauiav,  Hut.  1:04.,  xxiU. 

barbarotumtMfl  (biir'lwi-rus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  barbarous,  (a)  muteness  or 
Incivility  of  msnnvrs.   (i>)  Itupurlly  of  laniniaxe. 

It  Is  ranch  deirenerateil.  as  touchim?  the  pureness  of 
spesch;  tieilitr  overgo iwli  with  barbarr'usrtru.  Brrrrwaod. 
(r)  t'ruelty;  Itihuinanlly;  barbarity, 
barbaryt  (bir'ba-ril,  it.  [<  MK.  barbary,  bar- 
bery, barbaric,  <  OK.  harbarie  ~  Sp.  It.  Iiarbaric, 
<  L.  l/arlxiria,  barbarUt  (MtJr.  ;iap>1apia),  a 
foreign  country,  barbarism,  <  barlmrtu,  <  Or. 
ifu,i,*<i,iioc,  foreign,  barbarous.  Hence,  s|>ecifl- 
catly,  Itarbary,  n  colli'etive  name  for  the  coun- 
tries on  the 'north  and  northwest  coasts  of 
Africa.  <  F.  Harbarie,  <  ML.  llarharia  ;  O.  Tfrr- 
fw-rc  1 ;  Ar.  Harbarivan,  <  Barbar,  Tfrrfcrr,  the 
IterlsTs,  people  ot  Barbary  in  northern  Af- 
rica, tilt.  <  lir.  .ioo.lcfxK-,  foreigner.]  1.  For- 
eign or  barbarous  nationality ;  juigunlsm;  hea- 
thenism.—  2.  Barbarity;  barbarism. —  3.  Bar- 
horse  ;  a  barb. 


I.nrous  speech.— 4.  A  ltui 
See  fcnrA  1. 

Tti-.-y 


..I  r  .T.t.  .1  ar.  Lit,   tm.  . 

2.  I  n  rcnd.  r 


Ancuu  int..  11.  HJ. 


'      FitUlJl,  \\  II,:b...,»c  Fh«»... 

Barbary  ape,  gtUn,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 
Barbary  horse,    s  imc  as  Imrhi.  1. 
barbastel,  barbastelle  (bar'lwi«-tei  or  l>iir-h«*- 

ti  V  ).  n.  [•  F.  harbwhHe  =  It.  barbafUllo.  <  U 
b'irlui.  beuril.  ]  A  common  Furopeaii  «]>ecies 
of  long-eare.1  bat,  f <« cf«,-f«7f »s  nwniMM,  It. 
'  iKoni,  or  J'ltaitun  t>arbiittcUu*. 


LunC^arcd  bat  \&ArKMiftll*t  (rt»ws«rtV 

barbate  (bar'bnt),  a.    [<  Ij.  barbatu*.  bearded. 

<  barba,  beard:  see  barbl.]  1.  Furnished 
with  barbs. — 2.  In  bot.,  bearded;  furnished 
with  long  and  weak  hairs. — 3.  In  .-06I.,  Iwiftnlexl; 
having  a  tuft  of  hair  or  feathers  on  the  chin ; 
in  en  torn.,  bordered  bv  long  hairs. 

barbatedt  (bltr'ba-ted"),  a.  Barbed  or  bearded ; 
barbate:  as,  "a  dart  uncommonly  fKirfrofod,'' 
T.  Warton,  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  63. 

Barbatula  (imr-bat'o-U),  ».  [NT,.,  fem.  of  L. 
barbatulut,  dim.  of  barbatu*,  bearded :  see  fVir- 
bate.]  A  genus  of  African  scansorial  barbets, 
the  barbions,  of  tho  family  UegaUrmida  or 
('npifonider. 

barb-bolt  (bltrb'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  whose  edges 
»«>  jagfed  to  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn 
from  that  into  which  it  is  driven;  a  rag-bolt. 

barbe1,  a.    See  barb*. 

barbe'-t,  n.    Same  as  banP. 

barbo-'  (barb),  h.  [F.,  It.,  and  Eumouseh  fwron, 

<  ML.  barba,  barlxu,  barbanus,  nncle,  lit.  hav- 
ing a  beard,  <  L.  barba,  beard :  see  barb*.] 
A  superior  teacher  or  ecclesiastic  among  the 
Vaudots. 

barbecue  (Mr'bMrO),  ».  [Also  fcarftociif,  and 
formerly  barbicac,  barltrcu,l>orbcev  =  Sp.  barba- 
coo,  <  Haytian  bartiaeoa,  a  framework  of  sticks 
set  upou  posts.  In  Cuba  barbaeoa  designates 
a  platform  or  floor  in  the  top  story  of  country 
houses  where  fruits  and  grain  are  kept.]  1.  A 
wooden  framework  used  for  supporting  over  a 
fire  meat  or  llsh  to  be  smoked  or  dried.— 2.  An 
iron  frame  on  which  largo  points  are  placed 
for  brojling,  or  on  which  whole  animals  are 
roasted;  a  large  gridiron. —  3.  The  carcass  of 
an  ox,  hog,  or  other  animal,  roasted  whole. 

A  kid  that  had  hern  cooked  In  a  hole  In  the  around,  with 
embers  upon  It  .  .  .  This  la  called  a  "  bajba«»ia  "- a  bar- 
keen*.  r trier,  Alialmac.  iv.  IK,.    (.V.  B.  ft) 

4.  A  large  social  or  political  entertainment  in 
tho  open  air,  at  which  animals  are  roasted 
whole,  and  feasting  011  a  generous  scale  is  in- 
dulged in.  [U.  S.]  —  6.  An  open  floor  or  ter- 
race smoothly  covered  with  plaster  or  asphalt, 
on  which  to  drv  coffee-beans,  etc. 

barbecue  (bltr'Le-kti).  r.  f. ;  pret.  aud  pp.  bar- 
l>rcurti,  ppr.  >>arbrruing.  [<  barbecue,  11.]  1. 
To  cure  by  smoking  or  drying  on  n  l>arliecno 
(which  see). — 2.  To  dress  and  roast  whole, 
as  an  ox  or  a  hog,  by  splitting  it  to  the  back- 
bone, and  roasting  it  on  a  gri<iirou. 

Rich  iMliMltigs  soil  bin.  and  a  bar'rnud  pkj, 

ilurAuiA,  Iiigoldsby  Learmts,  I.  22S 

barbed1  (bilrbd).  p.  a.  [<  Nirfel,  r.  or  a.,  + 
-erf.]  If.  Shaved;  trimmed;  having  the  beard 
dressed.— 2.  Furnished  with  barbs,  as  an  ar- 
row, the  point  of  a  ilsh-hook,  and  the  like:  as, 
"arrows  barbed  with  6re,"  Milton,  P.  L..  vi. 
Mil;  "a  JwriW  proboscis,"; Sir  A'.  TWiNcaf,  Cey- 
lon, il.  7. 

And.  with  the  moo.-  strong  hand 

sr.  he  titled  the  land. 
Bryant,  ilirlstmss  In  157*. 
3.  In  Act.:  (a)  Having  barlw:  said  of  the  roae 
used  as  a  bearing.  The  barlts  are  commonly 
colored  green,  and  the  blazon  is  a  rose  gules 
barbed  proper,  (fc)  Having  gills  or  wattles,  as 
a  cock :  as,  a  cock  sable,  harhrd  or  (that  is,  a 
black  cock  having  golden  gills).  Also  called 
wattled.  (0)  Having  the  ends  made  with  barba 
like  those  of  an  arrow-head:  said  especially  of 
a  cross  of  this  form.  Also  culled  beanU'd.— 
Biirbed  bolt.  s.e  MM.  Barbed  shot,  »  "hot  Inn ina 
tutbj  >>r  nra]in»I-  It  I*  lln-d  from  a  nuirtsr  to  earrj  a 
lib  hue  to  s  w  re.  k.  —  Barbed  wire,  two  or  nwre  «•  ires 

tni'le-l  louether,  with  spikes,  hook",  .ir  jM.lnts  ellnebeil  or 
»i«  Into  lb"  »tr»tid».  or  a  slnj.-l<'  wire  f.irnUlwyl  with 
«lmr|.  |K  lrit»  ,,r  l«rlo:  lived  fur  fences,  and  so  made  for 
tl.e  rt-Jtmiiit  ot  snltnalv. 

barbed- i  barbii !. [<barb-.  t..  +  -ctP.  lVop. 
Iiarded,  q.  v.  J    Same  as  bardrd. 

barbel  (biir'b.0),  n.  |  M K.  Imrbrlk,  barbylle,  < 
dl'.  burin!  <F.  I>nrln<\n),  <  ML.  barbeUtti,  dim. 
of  (ivirAiei,  a  barlnd  dish).  <  luirlm.  beard:  see 
iWfcl.  In  the  scnw  of  an  appendage,  JnrM 
is  rather  <  NL.  Intrlntta:  see  6«rr>-(/n,  and  cf. 
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barbel 

barbule.]  1 .  The  common  English  name  of  the 
fish  llarbu*  rulijaris.  also  extended  to  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genua  liarbus. —  2.  A  small  cylin- 
drical voraiifortn  process  appended  to  the  mouth 
of  certain  fishes,  serving  aa  an  organ  of  touch. 
— 3.  A  knot  of  superfluous  flesh  growing  in  the 
channel  of  aborsc'sraouth.  Also  foirMcand  barb. 

barbell*  (bar-bcl'ii),  ».;  pi.  ImrMltr  (-*).  [XI.., 
dim.  of  I-  barba,  a  liearit.  Cf.  barbule  and  bar- 
bet,  'J.  .'l.l   A  small  barb  or  bristle. 

barbollate  ibir-bel'at),  a.  [<  XL.  barbellatvs, 
<  XL.  barbella,  q.  v.]  Having  small  bristle,  or 
barbules:  used  chiefly  in  botany.  Alao  barbu- 
late. 

barbellola  (bar-bel'u-lll),  it. ;  pi.  barbelluler 
(-lc).  [XI...  ilim.  of '  bariiella,  q.  v.]  A  very 
small  barb  or  bristle, 
barbellulate  (bar-bel'u-lat),  a.  [<  XL.  barbtt- 
lutatus,  (  barbellula,  q.  v.]  Having  very  small 
bristle*  or  barbules. 
bub«r  (bar'berl.  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  Imr. 
hour,  <  (a)  ME.  barbour,  barbor,  bttrbur.  <  AF. 
harbour,  OF.  barbror  (<  L.  as  if  "barbator,  < 
'harbare,  shave :  see  oarfcl,  r.) ;  mixed  with  (i>) 
ME.  barber,  <  OF.  barbier,  F.  barbicr=  It.  bar- 
biere,  <  L.  as  if  'barltariu*,  <  L.  barba,  a  beard  : 
sec  barbi,  i?.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
shave  the  beard  and  cnt  and  dross  the  hair. — 
S.  Hume  as  trurgeon-fali.  Barbers  basin,  *  basin 
fir  tmsrl  formerly  used  In  sharing,  iiavtng  a  broad  rlni 
with  a  semicircular  opening  to  fit  the  neck  of  tlif  ctss- 
lomer,  who  held  iU  while  tlw  barber  made  the  lather  with 
hi*  hand  and  applu-d  tt  directly :  still  In  use  In  aocne  parta 
of  fcnrope  as  s  barla-r'a  algn.— Barber's  pole,  s  pule 
'  >evl  spirally  with  alternate  bands  uf  coliaa.  generally 
or  Mack  ami  white,  ami  often,  In  Kiiropc,  having  a 
•  hulii  at  the  end,  placed  a*  a  algn  at  the  door  of  a 
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barber-surgery  (bar'ber-oer'jer-i),  a.  The 
occupation  or  practice  of  a  barber-surgeon ; 
hence,  bungling  work,  like  that  of  a  low  prac- 
titioner of  surgery. 

SHU  It  Into  four,  that  he  may  the  better  come  at  It  with 
Ills  barbcr-mrrrerii.  MUtun,  Colaalerloli. 

barbery1  (liar'ber-l),  ».  [Early  mot.  E.  also 
Imrbary  (ME.  barborery),  <  OF.  barbtrie,  <  bar- 
bier, a  barber:  see  ftarftrr  and  -cry.]  It.  A 
barber's  shop.— 2.  The  occupation  or  craft  of 
a  barber.  [Rare.] 

The  union  of  surgery  anil  barbery  was  partially  dissolved 
In  1M0  (3J  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12X  the  IwrtK-ra  being  conSned 


rod 


[  barber  tt  ten  t 


barber  a  shop.  The  striping  ia  In  imitation  of  the  ribbon 
with  which  the  arm  of  s  person  who  baa  been  bled  la 
ImxhiiI  ui>,  and  originally  Indicated  tliat  ll«  barWr  com- 
bined minor  surgical  operatlona  wltli  hla  other  w.<rk. 

barber  (har'ber),  r.  f.  (<  barber,  ».]  To  shave 
and  dress  the  hair  of. 

i  Antony,  .  .  . 
ao'er,        to  the  fi*H«t  * 
.Vfcalr.,  A.  anJ  f.,  II.  I 

(bar-ba'rt),  n.  [It.]  An  Italian  red 
wine,  made  in  Piedmont  fi 
grape*  so  called 
barber-boat  (bar'ber-bot),  n.  A  small  boat 
like  a  canoe,  in  use  at  Canton  in  the  south  of 
China:  probably  so  called  because  in  the  early 
days  of  trade  with  China  native  barber*  used 
suc  h  boats  in  going  about  among  the  shipping, 
barber-chimrgeont  (bar'ber-ki-rer'jpn),  ».  A 
barber-surgeon. 

He  |.ut  hlnuH'lf  Inte  a  J»n-ter^A(rur,j/o»  j  hanila,  who,  by 
unlit  u|,]illcatlons,  rarenexl  Uie  tumour. 


I,y  that  Act  t»  their  own  Iwtlnew.  |ilm  Muod-lcttlriif  ai«l 
bx,th-,lra»lug.  .V.  and  (J.,  7th  blt. ,  11.  I'M. 

barbery'-t,       See  6ar6crr». 

barbet't  (bar'bet),  n.  [<  F.  barbette,  OF.  bar- 
belr,  dim.  of  barbt,  <  I*  barba,  a  beard :  see 
carol.]  1.  A  small  beard. — 2.  A  part  of  the 
helmet  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century;  either 
(a)  the  fixed  beaver  or  menUinnicre,  or(0)  the 
lower  part  of  the  vlzorwhen  made  in  two  pieces, 
so  that  either  could  be  raised  without  the  other. 
Compare  oarfrxfr.    Also  spelled  barbetl. 

barbeV  (bar'bet),  n.  K  F.  barlx-t  (prob.  for 
barbe),  <  OF.  bar  he  t,  <  L.  barbatu*,  iH-arded. 
(.f.  barbate.']  1.  A  variety  of  dog  having  long 
curly  hair:  a  poodle. — 2.  In  omifa.,  any  bin! 
of  the  families  Capitonitlas  (or  Meyala-mulo')  and 

HuOCimillir.  It  la  a  book  nanic  which  has  followed  the 
Keneric  ibamee  Ciyitit  alwl  Puc-n  In  tlwir  vartotu  a|i|ilieti- 
teliu  to  numeroqa  xyKmlactyl  ttlriU  with  loryr  hitula,  aUiut 
bslU,  ami  prominent  rletal  tlbrbuor,  lnhabltiug  tnith  tike  old 
ami  the  new  world,  and  luu  ot,u«.queully  noeiact  U  thni- 
i»l  meaning.— Flaatrostral  bar  beta,  Hie  i.uffldr,l»;  tho 

Oiled  to  America,  belontt  to  the  three  leadlns  irenera, 
Buceo,  Mi/nan.  aitd  t"A-<i<JM.(eni.  and  Include  the  Mrda 
Itiwwn  u  barbsvoui,  Uinatla».  or  iminaws.  (Sn  tlK«o 
wonia.)  Tlwy  are  cbiwly  related  to  the  )a<aman  or  <Ml- 
imlidtr,  lwt  hare  no  aprelul  aflliilty  with  the  aeaiiKirial 
barbeta.-  StaiLaortal  barbeta,  llw  barl«-U  prom  r;  tbo 
blnte  of  l\w  lainlly  C«j»Ionid,r  (alili  h  are).  They  are 
chiefly  bird*  of  tho  old  world,  of  the  leading  genera  /*&- 

7>flvAjf;«Ar/ntL»,  P*U,Tj**t*tn,  ete-,  tlhludlng  the  Afrlejin 
blrda  known  aa  barhlona  and  tiarhleana ;  but  they  alao 


Barbus 

of  At.  or  Pers.  origin,  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  crusaders;  cf.  Ar.  Pers.  hdty-ltuliMh,  a  gate- 
house, gateway  with  a  tower.]  1.  In  medieval 
fort.,  an  outwork  of  a  castle  or  fortified  place. 
(a)  l*r,iperly,  a  rioat  in  which  a  forre  could  be  aheltered  a«> 
aa  to  be  ready  b>r  a  sortie  to  unttect  txttnniunicatioua.  eU*. 
Such  a  work  frrourntly  aupplteil  an  advaiitaseoUN  meant 
f,,r  taktnit  an  aaaallant  In  the  Hank,  and.  while  eoouiiuiil. 
cutliiK  wtth  the  main  poat,  feblum  contained  the  chief 
eiilniin  e  to  IL  (A)  All  outpoat  of  any  nature,  aa  a  lirfdi 
Uiwer.  or  a,U  feliav  ouUlde  ot  the  lnullt  J>mb-,Hlll||  tile  I 
prom'b  to  uut  drawtirlitee  ;  ala,(  a  gateway-tower  through 
which  tlx  main  eiitranoe  waa  carried. 

Within  the  Harkim*  a  Piwter  aate. 

1"»)  uid  night  duely  kavplng  wad  h  and  want 

.■Jj^Mer,  K.  y.,  II.  U.  it 

t  uwlcr  the  outer  Iwrrler  i>t 
Sftrft,  Ivanhoe,  1L  vt 


barber«M  (I*r'ber-es),  n.  [<  barber  +  -r«t.] 
A  female  barber;  a  barber's  wife. 


ctrrmlcw)  or  some  other  fish  of  (he  family  Teu- 
thUIUhr. 

barbermongert  (bar'ber-mung'ger),  it.  A  man 
who  frequents  the  barber's  shop,  or  prides  him- 
self on  being  dressed  by  abarber;  a  fop.  Shak., 
I/cnr,  ii.  '1, 

barberry  (bilr'ber-i),  a.;  pi.  6ar6ern'&i  (-ix). 
[Also  berberry,  early  mod.  E.  also  fxirfrrry,  6»tr- 
fcyjry,  herbrrji (the term,  simulating (<crryl),<ME. 
barbere  (cf.  F.  berberu,  formerly  Wfror.-)  =  Sp. 
bcrberi*  =  It.  berberi,  <  ML.  brrbcru,  barbanx, 
of  uncertain  origin.  The  Ar.  barbdru,  Peru. 
barbdri.  are  from  tho  ML.]  1.  A  shrub  of  the 
genus  Herbert*,  It.  rultjari*,  bearing  racemes  of 
yellow  ill-smelling  flowers,  which  produce  red 
elongated  berries  of  a  pleasantly  acid  flavor,  a 
native  of  Europe  and  extensively  naturalized 
in  New  England.  I'romthc  root  of  lbel«rbcrry  s  yel- 
low coloring  matter  la  obtained,  which  wVii  nndetrU 
brown  hi  alkali*  la  ua.nl  In  the 


Include  the  South  Amerlciui  genua  CnyUo. 
a  variety  of  barbettt,  n.    Hee  fcor6ct»,  2. 

barbette  (bar-bet*),  n.  [F-,  fern.  (bra.  of  barbe, 
<  L.  barba,  l>eard.  Cf.  oarot-fl.]  The  platform 
or  breastwork  of  a  fortification,  from  which 
cannon  may  bo  fired  over  the  parapet  instead 
of  through  embrasures  Barbe na-carrtagw,  a  car- 
riage which  elevates  a  gun  aufociently  to  enable  it  to  be 
llrcd  o»er  tho  parapet,  ami  lower*  it  again  twhllld  Hie 
i>ara|H,t  afti  r  the  dlwharire.  .V*  wn/ar™*  -  Bar- 
bette Sun,  or  battery,  one  gun.  or  acTeral,  mounteil  in 
barbette.  -Barbette  ship,  a  war  veaael,  grnerally  an 
Ironclad,  carrying  heavy  gun*  which  are  fired  over  Hie- 
turret  or  casemate,  me)  not  Uie>ugh  port-holes.-  TO  lira 

In  barbatu.  s.«  tar*i,  10. 
barb-feathers  (bkrb '  fexi! '  6ns),  m.  pi.  The 
feathers  under  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 
barbican1  (biir'bi-kan),  n.     [Early  mod.  E. 
also  ftrtripoonn,  etc.,  <ME.  barbican,  berbikan, 
barbj/ijan,  etc.,  <  OF.  barbieane,  barbaquenne, 

=  Pg. 

tX 


leatlter.  In 
S*e  HrrbrrU. 
2.  The  fruit  of  this  f 

barbe rry-fuagua  (biir'ber-i-fung'gt«).  "•  A 
fungus  which  attaeks  the  leaves  of  the  common 
burberry,  formerly  known  as  JEeidium  Ber- 
lieritlu,  but  now  proved  to  be  the  ewidiospore 
stage  of  the  red  and  black  rust  (Vnccinia  ara- 
minis)  which  is  found  upon  wheat,  oate,  other 
kinds  of  grain,  and  various  species  of  grass. 
Alao  called  barberry-nut  or  barberry-el unter- 
ru/M.    See  cut  under  Pttceinia. 

barber-surgeon (bar'W-r-ser  >on),  n.  Formerly, 
one  who  united  the  praetiee  'of  surgery  with 
that  of  a  barber;  hence,  an  inferior  practitioner 


Tboac  deep  and  liuMlc  brands, 
the  whole  company  of  bvrUr  nw* 
not  take  ult  with  all  their  art*  and  plaisten. 

B.  Jotuan,  1-oetesler,  To  the  Reader 


He  l<a.U  a  liody  of  men  ( 
the  barbital*. 

2.  A  loophole.    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

He  caused  certain  tarfaean*  or  Inop-hotea  to  lie  pierced 
through  the  walls.  UMamt,  tr.  of  Lie),  Xllv.  34. 

3.  A  channel  or  scupper  in  a  parapet  for  tho 
discharge  of  water. 

barbican'-1  (biir'bi-kan),  n.  [Appar.  a  made 
word,  txtsed  (liko  barbion,  a.  v.)  on  F.  Itarbe, 
a  beard.]  A  seansoriel  bnrliet  of  the  family 
CairitoHithr  and  subfamily  t'ogonorhyttehiua;  or 
the  genus  Fogonias  in  a  broad  sense.  Tho  bar- 
bicans are  all  African,  like  the  barbions. 

barbicel  (biir'bi-aol),  n.  [<  XL.  'barbinlla, 
dim.  of  1..  barba,  a  lieard.  Cf.  barMJ]  In 
ormth.,  a  fringing  process  of  the  third  order  of 
a  feather;  a  fringe  of  a  barbule;  one  of  the 
processes  with  which  a  barbule  is  fringed,  dif- 
fering from  a  hamulus  or  booklet  in  not  being 
reeurved. 

barbiers  (biir'berx),  ».  [See  def.]  A  paralytio 
diiK-ase  formerly  very  common  in  India,  and 
believed  to  be  identical  with  tVriAeri  (which 
see),  or  to  be  another  form  of  that  disease. 

barbigerons  (bar-bU'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  barhiger 
«  barba,  bcanl,  +"<jrrrrc,  carry)  +  -<«»«■.] 
fleanled;  wearing  a  beard:  in  6of.,  applU-d  to 
petals  that  are  hairy  all  over. 

barbion  (bar'bi-on),  n.  [<  F.  barbion  (f).  < 
barhr,  a  lieard.  Cf.  barbet'1.]  An  African  scan- 
sorial  barltet  of  the  genua  Varbatula,  family 
Meoalermidai  or  Capitonidcr. 

barbiton,  barbltos  (bir'bi-ton,  -tos),  n.;  pi. 
barbila  (-tji).  (<  Or.  ^a^Urm^  earlier  /In/^irriic. 
a  word  prdb.  of  Eastern  origin.]  An  aucient 
(ireek  musical  instrument  of  the  lyre  kind. 

barbie,  »■   See  barbel,  3. 

barbolet,  »-    A  very  heavj-  battle-ax. 

barbotlne  (trfir'bo-tin),  h.  [F-,  wormwood,  ae- 
men-contra,  <  barboter,  dabble]  1.  An  East 
Indian  vegetable  product,  the  chief  constituents 
of  which  are  wax,  gum,  and  bitter  extract. 
.SinimoiuiVr. — 2.  Worm-seed.  XimmoHds. — 3.  In 
cernm.,  same  as  slip. 

barb-Iligeon(lMirb'pij/pu),  n.  Same  as  lurb3,  2. 

barbret,  "■    r^'C  barbar. 

barbu  (oiir'bii),  ».  [F.,  <  barbe:  see  ftarfct.] 
1.  A  name,  derived  from  ltufTon  and  other 
French  naturalists,  equivalent  to  barbel  in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  latter,  as  applied  to  birds 
either  of  the  family  Jlucewiuta:  or  family  Capi- 
Umider.  r<ee  these  words,  and  A«r6t  <2. —  2.  ^>f. 
The  birds  of  the  family  CapiUmida  alone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ■"JiicconioV. 

barbula  (biir'bQ-Hl),  n.  :  pi.  barbuter(-\e).  [L.,  a 
little  beard,  a  small  barb:  see  barbule!)  1. 
Sumo  as  barbule,  1.— 2.  [<*o;i.]  (.XL.l  A  large 
genus  of  true  mosses  eharactenxed  by  tentii- 
nal,  eri-ct  fntit,  and  a  peristome  of  long  fili- 
form segments  spirally  twisted  to  the  left. — 
3.  [cop.]  [XL.]  A  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks. 

barbulate  (bar*bu-lat),  a.  Same  as  barhellate. 
barbule  (biir'bul),  n.    [<  L.  barbula,  dim.  of 

barha,  heard.]   1.  A  small  barb,  as  of  a  plant; 

a  little  beard.  Also  barbula. 

— 2.  In  oniifa.,  one  of  a 

scries  of  pointed,  barb-like 

processes  fringing  the  barbs 

of  a  feather. 


BarlKan.—  PUu  ot  Cutlet jet.u&ut^e.  Fi.iace:  ultliuKl  I  ox 


.  - 


MtJty-;.  ,1  .      inair,  >«_-t  i  .,-  «-ile.t,i:he»nl  t;  F.  F  ,  2.  F.  tt.  r»nt< 
»  i,  l«lw«ti  a,-  l^.-Ic  >!,i|        l^rt.»-^ii:  /.  ^i\t.  <1«. 

I<  B  in!  ir,  mju XacclkUum.  Ir.twleiil^c.  -»  tcrK,  etc.  :  L,  InU.ee  cuuil 
.4    iO|p  ;  U.  ^-.-,if»l»n  .-n.jri .  .V,  t',  iccml  i;jlJcrio  ag^r.liti^  k.- 

 ■.l.tl.'O.  In  ,  *^<  ilfc^^fic  ;  .  \ (>,  .-hl-y  c*,n  ^  lfie  t**Oe  ami 

l>t-.Jge  "»cr  >},t  n-.-i. ;  F.  Q.  o.  jmnuKn;  la»lg!oi;s.  tliree  rtnele*  hlrh  i 
K.  K.  -Jfut-k  -J-oiwi.  -j.  t^r,. ;  S.  w.och  r-n-ei;  F,  l«- 
mecn  Uie  iw.tle  -jf  tlje  r.ny,        t^ctic«  c*..iol  tie 

«iace  mtcvenin^  betwceti  Ite  ,  iry  WA||t ;  I'  X,  luwoi  tiaancitcil 
br»u>,    ll-iuu,  Vlollel-le-Ua.  »  ••  U,,t.  Jc  I  *. Ju-.o-lure-  , 


Aa  He-  rli.vrhl»  [of  a  feather] 
bears  Ita  vane  or  series  ot  barlw. 
aod-  ^-«cacli  t^rh  bearitn  vim,"- of 
Ow  *  e,.ii.|  onkr,  or  lllile  vaNra, 

failed  t«l,^«i.t.  ' 
Cim«»,  Key  to  X.  A.  Birds,  p.  M. 

3,  The  part  of  a  helmet 
which  protects  the  cheeks  , 
and  chin. 

BarbUS  (bfir'bus),  tt.  [XL..  <  L.  fwrfcw*.  u  bur- 
ls'1,  <  barba,  board:  see  barbel.]  An  extensive) 
genus  of  cyiiriuold  fishes,  containing  the  bar- 
bels, typified  by  the  common  burliol  of  Europe, 


RarU  ;  *.  S.  B*fl-«le». 

illlCMrm.HTiir.eJ 
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Barbus 


llariMl  ;  Barton  v»le*rii : 

B.  vulgaris:  used  with  varying  latitude  by  dif- 
ferent writers. 

|.  *.  [OF.,  orig.  fern,  of  'barbut,  barbu. 
barbv,  bearded,  <  barbe,  beard.]  1.  A 
steel  cap  without  vizor,  but  covering  the  cheeks 
Mid  ears,  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
later  by  foot-«nldier»,  archers,  etc,  find  by  the 
common  people  in  times  of  dancer. — 9.  A  man- 
at-arms:  from  tho  name  of  the  helmet  worn  by 
heavily  armed  men. 

barca1  ( bar'kjl),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  0»i*i«- 
eephaUda  (Ophioctphalut  barca),  living  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Bengal. 

barca2  (bttr'kl,),  ft.  [It.,  8p.,  bark :  ace  fVora-3.] 
A  boat,  skiff,  or  harge.    X.  £.       Barca  longu 

Oil.  tooar  bout),  a  ltthli«'T«»t,  enaitnoa  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean.  Raehain,  KtUp-liotldlna?,  It.  II. 

Bar  can  ib&r'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bar- 
ca, a  vilayet  of  the  Tttrkiab  empire,  in  northern 
Africa,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
and  between  Egypt  and  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 

Take  the  wings 
Of  dk> ruing,  pierce  the  Barestn  wildeniusa 

Hrywaf,  Tha«*l'>i'Bla 
barcarole  (bar'ka-rol),  «.  [<  It.  barcarole),  bar- 
caruolo,  a  boatman  (fern,  barcarvola,  >  F.  bar- 
carolle, >  E.  barcarwc,  a  imatman's  song),  < 
barm,  a  bark,  barge:  see  bark3.]  1.  An  Ital- 
ian boatman. — 2.  A  dimple  snug  or  melody 
sung  by  Venetian  gondoliers.— 3.  A  piece  of 
Instrumental  music  composed  in  imitation  of 
•ueh  a  song. 

Also  spelled  bartarolle. 
barce  (bars),  it.   [Another  spelling  of  birrs*, 
q.  v.]   An  English  (Yorkshire)  name  of  the 
ttlrkloback. 

barcelonat  {bar-sAdo'nll, «.  [Named  from  Bar. 
erlona,  a  city  in  Spain.]  A  neek-eloth  of  soft 
•ilk. 

The  author  of  Waverlor  entered; .  .  .  adonbie  aarwfoiae 
protected  hla  neck.         Stvll,  FeverM  of  the  IViak,  tret. 

barcenita  (bar'ae-nlt),  n.  [After  Prof.  Mari- 
ano Barceua,  of  Mexico.]  A  hydroua  antlmo- 
niate  of  mercury  from  Uuitzuco,  Mexico,  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  livingstontte. 

B.  Arch.  An  abbreviation  of  BaehtUtr  of  Archi- 
tecture, a  degree  granted  by  some  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

Barclay! te  (bar'kla-it),  n.   Same  as  Hereon,  2. 

bar  con,  bar  cone  {biir'kon.  bar-ko'ne), «.  f<  It. 
barcone,  aug.  of  barca,  a  bark :  see  oar**.]  A 
trading-vessel  uaed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

bar -cotter  i  biir'kut'er),  n.  Asbeariiig-tnachine 
which  cuts  metallic  bars  into  lengths.  £.  B. 
Knight. 

bard1  (bard),  it.  [Formerly  also  bartk,  bardh 
(<  W.j,  and  8c.  baird  (<  Owl.);  =  F.  barde 
=  So.  Pg.  It.  barda,  <  L.L.  tardus,  Or.  ftoaloc ; 
at  Celtic  origin:  W.  bardd  a  Ir.  and  Gael. 
bard  us  Corn.  ftarrtA  =  Bret.  bar;,  a  poet.] 
1.  A  poet  and  singer  among  the  ancient  Ccltn ; 
one  whose  occupation  «u  to  eompoac  and  sing 
verses  in  honor  of  the  heroic  achievements 
of  princes  and  brave  men,  and  on  other  sub- 
"  sets,  generally  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
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hard4  (bard), ».  [Also  corruptly  ftorW,  formerly 
barde,  <  F.  horde  (=  It.  8p.  Pg.  barda),  the 
trappings  of  a 
horse,  the  de- 
fensive armor  „/  •rtUJJ^ 
of  a  war-horse.  ^TOu. 
Of.  OF.  bardeUe 
(see  bardellc), 
dial.  aulmrdr, 
Bp.  Pg.  albarda, 
a  pack-saddle, 
Ar.  al-bardu'ah, 
<  a/,  the,  +  liar- 
da'ah,  a  pad  of 
wool  placed  un- 
der a  saddle, 
a  pack-saddle. 
Bnt  the  meaning 
scorns  to  have 
been  influenced 
by  Ieel.  bardh, 

tho  beak  or  prow  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  brim  of 
a  helmet,  ong.  a  beard,  =  E.  beard 


bare 


H>re.  In  thr  open  air  -  In  "the  eye  of  light  and  the  face 

of  the  nn,'  to  w  the  Untie style  —  Uie  decrees  « 
nounced,  aitd  the  r 


tho  people. 
/.  BUmsti,  Amen,  ol  LiL,  L  so. 

barding  (Mr '  ding),  n.  [<  bard*  +  -iuglA 
Horse-armor  in  general:  usually  in  the  plural. 
See  bar<P,  I. 

bardish  (bar'dlah),  a.    [<  bortfl  +  -4shK]  Per- 
taining  to  or  characteristic  of  bards :  as,  "  bard- 
i»h  impostures, "  Setdem,  Drayton's  l'olyolbion. 
bardiara  (blir'dunn),  s.    [<  bardi  +  -ism.]  The 
science  of  bards;  bardic  principles  or  methods, 
bardlet  (bard'let),  *>.  [<Wdi  +  -'<*.]  Abard- 

'ling),n.  [<l«rrf>  +W.l  An 


lin. 


inferior 
poet. 

The  forte  of  barrih'iiew  la  the  foible  of  a  bard. 

Stedmnn,  Porta  of  America,  p.  MO. 


(see  beard); 
I 

f  defensive 


>f  form,  bardt  and  barbe  A 
?  armor  used 


»tcct  the  horse 


The 


hence  the  vnriatln 
1 .  Any  one  of  the  pieces  < 
in  medieval  Europe  to  pr 

no  record  of  any  general  oar  uf  audi  armor  In  anttunlty  or 
aiming  th-triital  oeufitea,  vt  ta  Uie  Eurvfieu  mldole  airea 
btfure  the  fltUtiiUi  eeaturr.  IbMialuca  of  dlnVrent  kinds 
of  atoff.  amaetlnica  qiiMtod  and  wadded  in  expoaed  parts, 
the  aaddle  aith  Ita  appurtenances,  and  occasionally  a 
ebamfron,  were  all  Uie  defeuatj  provided  fur  horses  until 
that  urn*.  The  plere  of  armor  moat  commonl )  used  after 
the  cbamfrna  (wfaUb  see)  was  the  laard  of  thel««>aat.  fen* 
poitrsL  Theenioplere. urpartroverinKth'1  hauuehea,  was 
added  at  the  rkise  of  the  aRrsaith  oentur>' :  but  after  tho 
vara  of  the  Hoses  the  bards  reached  Ihetr  fullest  dcT*lo]»- 
roenl.  awl  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  horse  was 
n'Vvrrd  as  completely  aitii  auel  as  taxi  body  of  hb  rider. 
Men  ervupUft. 

Hence — S.  pi.  The  housings  of  a  horse,  used 
in  tourneys,  justs,  and  processions  during  the 
later  middle  ages.  They  were  most  commonly 
of  stuff  woven  or  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  rider. 

The  bases)  and  harries  of  their  horao  were  gratis  aattyi). 

Hall,  Henry  VIIL.  an.  1  (iMs> 

3.  pi.  Armor  of  metal  plates,  worn  in  tho  six- 
teenth century  and  later.   Hee  urnuor. 

A  coiupluat  preach  man-at-arnaea  with  all  hla  hamTs. 

»"lon»,  tr.  of  MouUlxne,  II.  U.  m.  (.V.  X,  p.) 

bard»  (Mrd),  r.  I  [<6arrfa  a.]  To  caparison 
with  bards,  as  a  horse ;  to  furnish  or  accoutre 


(bUr'dA-kn.kol'us),  n. :  pi.  i 
docuevlli  (-i).  [XL.]  A  kind  of  cowled  cloak 
anciently  worn  by  some  Gallic  peasants,  and 
adopted  by  Romans  and  monks.  See  cueuUus. 
barda  (bttrdx),  «.  [He.;  cf.  F.  barbate,  an  eel- 
pout]  A  local  name  in  Edinburgh  of  the  eel- 
pout,  Zoarea  viriparus. 

hardship  (barf'shlp),  a.  [<  fctrdi  +  -ship.] 
The  office  of  bard;  position  or  standing  as  a 
bard. 


The  Captain  . 
•anUafp. 


.  .  ahom-d  a  particular  respect  for  my 
*ar«,  Border  Tour,  p.  Wax  (.V.  B.  D.) 


tie  deproeiative 
Bold-faced:  dte 


with  armor,  as  a  i 


harp.  The  Welah  liarda  formed  a  heredllary  order  reeo* 
laled  by  laws,  and  held  atated  festivals  for  competltkai, 
ailed  *utoli(rtHfj.  which  after  a  ions  aiuprmiun  were  re. 


rived  In  Uie  el«b<eellth  century.  <see  rii<t\UIJnt.)  There 
was  alao  a  hereflilary  slid  of  hard*  In  Ireland,  many  of 
whom  atlalnad  great  skill. 

There  ka  amoniieat  the  Irish  a  certayne  kind  ot  peoplu 
called  Avnfa,  which  are  t<t  them  liiateuib'  of  |a>etu.  whose 
prufeaalun  la  to  actt  fiiurtli  the  prayses  ami  dlsprayaea  of 
lueu  tu  Uieyr  puelus  and  rftuea.  Spenser,  etale  of  Ireland. 

9|.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  strolling  musician : 
a  minstrel:  classed  with  vagabondm  as  an  ob- 
ject of  penal  lawa. 

All  vaail.nii.il>,  fnllalf.wW,  itvrjit,  scndlarla,  and  artcllkc 
IdtU  pf  pill,  "dl  lie  Unit  in  tli.  .heck. 
K/aJiriJ,  (  SIM.,  In  Mr  i.  lUilfi-ur  1  ITsctick,  «a6.  (.V.  S.  £>.> 

8.  In  mcxlern  Use.  a  |K>et :  as,  the  oorr?  of  Avon 
(Shaksperc);  the  Ayrshire  bard  (Burnai. 

Iiae,l.  alio  with  untie  diviner  iirl 
final  touched  the  6<ir.4  *  Hue  l)rr.  n  l.iitli-n  h  lii-iut 

L"*t'il,  I*.  LAiuartliie. 

4.  (See  ilef.  2  ami  Uirtly.  mid  ef.  skald,  seald, 
uoet,  h*  relate  to^in/./.]    A  M'old:  applied 
1o  woim-ii.  (Hhellaml.) 


aanfed  and  richly  t 

Shnr,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  147*. 

Above  the  fnamltig'  tlile,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  chargcr'a  neck  was  acen ; 
For  be  was  fan/of  from  counter  to  tail. 
Ami  the  rider  waa  armed  complete  In  mail. 

Sctr,  L  of  L  M  .  L  IS. 

bard9  (bard),  n.  [<  F.  barde  (=  Pg.  barda  as  8p. 
albarda),  a  strip  of  laaconj  a  particular  use  of 
barrle,  trappings :  see  bard*.)  A  strip  of  luaeon 
need  to  cover  a  fowl  or  meat  in  roasting. 

b»rd»  (bird),  r.  U  [<  bard*.  n.J  To  cover  with 
thin  bacon,  as  a  bird  or  meat  to  be  roasted. 

bardasht  (bUr'daali),  m.  [<  F.  bardaeke,  <  Sp. 
barda ja  aw  It.  fr«r*fa.»cia,  <  Ar.  barda},  slave, 
captive.]    A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

bardcV,  bardo-,  ».   See  /«jrr/i,  bard*. 

barded  (ber'ded),  «.  a.  [<  bard*  +  -«ff.  Cf. 
barbetP.'}  Furnished  with  or  clad  in  armor: 
said  of  a  war-horse. 

bardellot  (bar-del'),  n.  [<  OF.  ?«trt»VHe  (=  It. 
bardtlla),  dim.  of  barde:  see  bard2.]  A  pack- 
saddle  made  of  cloth,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
tied  down  tightly  with  pack-thread. 

Bardeaanism  (bar-dea'a-uizm),  ft.  [<  Barde- 
sane*  +  •»».]  The  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Bardeaauists. 

Bardesanlat  (l>Hr-«lei<'a-nist),  n.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Bardesanes,  of  Edeaaa,  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

lis  la  aald  to  have  taught  il>>ctlinea  reaenihlllur  tlioso  of 
the  ttoostic  Valcutiliuj,  natuely  :  a  self  existent  principle 
of  evil .  that  the  soul  la  luiprUoucd  In  the  tenly  by  way 
of  puiilnhiiwnl :  ami  (list  therefore  a  r«aly  w  as  not  assumed 
by  t'lirlit  In  hla  incarnatiun,  and  la  not  t<i  be  raised  at  tho 
reaurrrctliMi.  Ileeelil  diacnaii'iiai  have  ahuwu,  however, 
tliat  the  true  nature  uf  til*  div'  ' 
^i*t'«t1iMi.  There  are  atltl  rttant 
rki  aiKTlU>l  to 


bard]?  (bar'di),  a.  (<  bard\  in  tho  i 

senses  (dels.  2  and  4).  +  •«'.] 

fiant;  audacious,  fheoteh.] 
bar*)1  (bar),  a.     [<  ME.  bare,  bar,  <  AS.  bar  a 

OS.  *ar =<  > Fries.  6cr  =  I).  boar  =  OHG.  MHO. 

bar,  0.  bar,  baar  =  Ue).  berr  =Bw.  Dan.  tar 

—  OBulg.  tMMsT=Lith.  baattf,  twsiw,  bare;  orig. 

me  ailing  prob.  'shining';  cf.  Skt.  y/  bhdi, 

shine.]   1.  Naked;  without  covering:  as,  ban 

arms;  the  trees  are  bare. 
Thou  wait  naked  and  asrs.  Eaak.  xrL  7. 

Envy  Soda 

More  food  In  cities  than  on  mountains  hare. 

j^euisir,  rnja. 

9.  With  the  head  uncovered.  In  nuralamatlo  de- 
srrlpUutis,  said  of  a  hca.1  on  a  coin  or  medal  when  uncov- 
ered or 


or  devoid  of 
laurel-wreath. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bars. 

//erhrrt,  Church  " 
Thoo  ilsjkIi-hI  bars  to  him  now,  workest  for  him. 

Burton,  AnaL  of  Mel,  p.  »? 

8.  Open  to  view ;  unconcealed  ;  undisguised. 

flare  In  thy  sunt,  liow  foal  must  thou  appear* 

XiUon,  fi.  A  ,  I,  am 

4.  Lacking  in  appropriate  covering  or 
ment ;  nnfurniahed :  as,  bare  walls. —  St. 
simple ;  unadorned ;  without  polish. 

Yet  waa  their  manner*  then  hut  hare  and  plain. 

6.  Threadiest;  napless. 

H  kS'lvcars,  by  their  bars  liveries, 
That  tl;ey  live  by  your  bare  words. 

T.  a.  of  v.,  a.  ». 

7.  Poor;  destitute;  indigent;  empty;  unfur- 
nished; unprovided  with  what  is  necessary 
or  comfortable :  absolutely  or  with  of. 

1  have  raado  ban  l—re.  1st.  xllx.  la. 

I'pon  bar  death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her 
very  bore,  her  esecnlara  found  In  her  strotuc  box  about 
£1«0  In  s-old.  iWI.  l>oath  of  f 

Tho'  your  vtolenee  should  leave  them  bare 
<V(old  and  atlvcr,  awords  and  darts  remain. 

nryden.  tr.  of  Juvenal's  3a 

8.  Empty;  valueless;  paltry;  worthless. 

.Not  what  we  aire,  but  what  we  ehara- 
Kor  the  gift  without  the  River  la  hare. 


0.  Mere; 
bare  necest 


or  just 
life ;  a  bare  subsistence. 


a  pu* 
only 


Bardesanlte.  Ilnirdes'a-nlt), 
+  -ifr'A]    A  UardeBanist. 

fit1  (Mnnil  IihiVcI  iijh.ti  wlint  lie  eonaldrred  lolie  fhria. 
(ialiit>  |ih>|^  r.  tliHl  I".  I'lirlOcanlly  as  It  livl  Iki  imIcvcI- 
upe.1  anions  tiu-»^u<d  tlic  lu>ill<Mana.  Mafik.nlUa,  and 
Jierliaps  Earrlf*anil*r,  as  a  comparatively  vuluable  and 
e..itnd  reliifl'.n.  i-.'n.-bc.  Writ.,  XV.  4S.'- 

bardie  fl"ir'.lik>,  »t.  [<  Uirdt  +  -rc.l  Of.  tier- 
titiuiiig  to,  or  of  the  character  of  a  bard  or 
barda. 


Pray  yon,  east  otf  UVss  fellows,  as  unfitting 
For  your  aare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your  co:i:  ;.n-  y 
BeniL  ana  PL,  Scornful  tady.  I».  1 

10.  Unaccompanied;  without  addition;  sim- 
ple. 

It  waa  a  bare  petition  id  a  stale.  SAo*.,  Cor. ,  v.  I. 

11.  Unadorned;  without  literary  or  artistic  ef- 
fect ;  bald ;  meager. 

Much  ass  vet  to  lie  done  to  make  even  the  bare  annala 
i.l  the  time  cohen-'Ot.  .IfAriurum,  Xo.  SOOT,  p  lid, 

12.  Iii  ?«  <r-»i«ii»f/,  not  completely  covered  by 
Uie  bubbles  formed  in  fermentation :  said  of  the 
surface  of  beer. —  13f .  Kaw ;  excoriated. 

H..w  niaiiy  Hyca  la  whotlmt  «.«iinier»  day 
Uo  mie  li|K>ti  some  bcaat,  ah.aie  llei.li  i«  Nnrv. 

Syenser,  t.  H„  VI  xi  « 

14t.  Lean:  apare. 
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bare 

Tor  their  barvneaa,  I  in  rare  they  never  learned 


-7UM   ,  1 


■  on  the  rtl«.',i.'f. 
,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Ir.  S. 
■are  oan tract.  In  lair,  *n  unconditional  protuite  or  aur- 
rrnder.  -  Bare  wtndt,  nuiix.,  a  wind  that  to  kuI,  or  loo 
much  ahead  to  0J1  the  anil*.  -  The  bar*,  (a)  In  art,  the 
nude.  |Uarc.  |  (M)  The  um^vervd  or  imhidiien  lurfaoc ; 
the  body .  the  lubatancc.    [  Rare  ] 

Yon  have  touched  IA#  very  ban*  of  truth.  Jfarjftm, 
To  l&y  tar*,  l»  uncover;  expose  t.i  view  or  to  know, 
lodge,  u  •oinethlng  hidden  or  a  accret  <>(  any  klnd.- 
Under  bare  poles  i  wik'.X  said  of  a  bJiJp  with  no  uU  »et. 
lo  a  gale  of  wtmL -Syu,  See  hwjy. 
bare1  (bar),  f.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  on-red',  ppr. 
baring.  [(  ME.  tarm,  <  AS.  frnrion  (in  comp. 
dVjurittn),  also  frrrtVin  (z=  OHO.  Aaron  =  Icel. 
btra),  make  bare,  <  6«r,  bare:  see  fomtl,  «.] 

1.  To  make  bare;  uncover;  di vest  of  < 
as,  to  front  one's  head  or  oue's  breast. 

lie  tarnlsn  ancient  oak  of  all  her  bough*.  Drydrn. 
Tliat  cry  .  .  .  that  aeemnd  to  bar* 
A  wretched  lift?  of  every  anftenlng  veil. 

M'lUiann  MurrU,  Earthly  Paisdlac,  II.  1M. 

2.  To  disclose ;  make  manifest ;  lav  bare :  as, 
to  fcare  tho  secrets  of  the  grave.  (Archaic] 

bare"-1  (b*r).    Old  preterit  of  bearl. 

Barea  iba're-a), » 


4S1 

stance,  +  -in*.]  A  transparent,  gelatinous, 
mucus-like  substance,  tho  product  of  certain 
alga?  ((rowing  in  thermal  sulphur-springs,  to 
which  they  impart  the  flavor  and  odor  of  flesh- 
broth.  Ilaregiii  la  lleelf  odorlcaa  and  tnatclcaa.  It  con- 
tain! when  dry,  from  SO  to  go  Krcetit.  of  mineral  matter, 
chiefly  allies.  The  organic  matter  contain*  no  itulphar  ana 
from  a  to  l;  peT  am  of  nitrogcu- 

bare-gnawnt  (bar'nan),  o.  Gnawed  or  eaten 
bare.    Shut.,  Lear.  v.  3. 

barehanded  (bir'han'ded).  a.  1.  With  un- 
covered handi*. — 2.  T>c«tituto  of  means;  with 
no  aid  but  one's  own  band*:  ax,  ho  began  life 
AtirrAnnr/crf. 

bareheaded  (bar'hed'ed),  a.  Having  the  head 
uncovered,  especially  its  a  token  of  respect. 
Ftrvt,  you  ahall  swear  never  to  name  tny  lord. 
Or  hear  him  nam'd  hereafter,  but  barr-haiiiM, 

Vlctehrr  load  nimfaer?),  Queen  of  Corinth,  Ir.  1. 
Oil  bollix  Brat  brought  l*fore  tho  court,  Ridley  Hood 
barrkHuUJ.  FroHdt,  lliat.  Era!.,  mill. 

bareheadednesa  (her'hed'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  bareheaded. 

Barrkradodnw  wa»  In  Corinth,  aa  all..  In  all  nreeoeand 
Rome,  a  token  of  honour  ami  inuerlorily. 

ffj>.  Halt,  Remain*,  p.  t»T. 


bargain-chop 

oanAtiarlt.  bargagna  (Pr.  also  bargank  =  It. 
bargagno),  <  ML.  'barcania,  "bareanium,  a  bar- 
gain, traffic;  cf.  bargain,  r.  Origin  unknown; 
supposed  by  Diey.  and  others  to  be  from  ML. 
barm,  a  boat,  bark,  or  barge,  but  evidonoo  is 
wanting.]  If.  The  act  of  discussing  the  terms 
of  a  proposed  agreement ;  bargaining. 

I'll  Kir*  thrice  to  much  land 
To  any  wcit-descrving  rrtend  : 
But  In  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
111  cavil  on  the  idnth  part  of  a  hair. 

.S.et,  1  Hen.  IV  ,  III.  1. 
2f.  A  contention  or  contest  for  the  ] 
upper  hand;  a  struggle. 


Using 
as,  a 


. pl.,  lG.r7. neut  pl-  °i  barely  (bar'li),  odr.    [<  ftflivl  + -(«'•!.]    1.  Ka- 

heavy.]  An  Arlatotehan  group  of  birds.    kedly;  oi>enly;  without  disguise  or  conceal- 

eorresponding  to  the  Unnean  (iallinte,  includ-    mcnL  a.  Scant  i I 

ing  the  gallinaceous  or  rasorial  birds, 
bareback  (bSr'bak),  a.  and  adv.    I.  a. 
or  performing  on  a  barebackud  horse: 
barrhack  rider. 

II.  adv.  On  a  barebacked  horse:  as,  to  ride 
bartbaek. 

barebacked  (bar'bakt),  a.    Having  the  back 
uncovered;  unsaddled,  aa  a  horse, 
bareblnd,  n.    See  freurWne. 
bare  bone  (bir'bdn),  n.    A  very  lean  person. 
[Hare.]  _ 
Hure  cornea  leaa  Jack,  here  eamea  Anrv-Nme. 

SAaJt,  1  Hciu  IV.,  It  4. 

bareboned  (bir'Mnd),  a.  Having  the  bones 
baro  or  scantily  covered  with  flesh;  so  lean 
that  the  bones  show  their  forma. 


Rut  now  that  fair  frwb  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
£fcowa  rau  a  banbonri  death  by  time  outworn. 

Shak,,  tuerece,  L  17*1. 

1.  With  the  face  un- 


ly;  poorly:  as,  a  man  /tartly 
.  or  a  room  iarr/y  furnislied.— 3.  Onlv 
just;  no  more  than;  with  nothing  over  or  to 
spare:  as,  she  is  *«re/y  sixteen. 
In  paj  lmt  bla  debu  a  man  fclrv/y  ,\uv,  hit  duly. 

OuUtmUh.  The  Bee.  No.  S. 
Fox  hinuelf  tarrlfi  raeeeKlMl  In  retaining  Ida  teat  for 
Weatmlnrter.  Lrtky,  Eu*.  in  mth  Cent,  iv. 

4.  Merely;  only.  [Archaic] 

It  la  not  bartijf  a  man 'a  abridgment  In  hla  external  ar- 
wnjmodatloaa  which  makea  him  mUerable.  South. 

if  (bfir'man),  «.    [Sc.,  also  bairman;  < 
]   A"  bankrupt.  [Scotch.] 
bare lieaB  ( baVneg),  n.  The  sUte  of  being  bare. 
(a)  Want  or  deficiency  of  clothing  or  covering ;  naxed- 
ueaa   (d)  Deedency  " 
ornament, 
xcril 


r«rner,  AIM™'.  Ens.,  XIV.  ic.  30.V   (.V.  E.  D.) 

3.  A  contract  or  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  parties;  a  compact  settling  that  some- 
thing shall  bo  done;  specifically,  a  contract  by 
which  one  party  binds  himself*  to  transfer  the 
right  to  some  property  for  a  consideration,  and 
tho  other  party  binds  himself  to  receive  the 
property  and  pay  tho  consideration. 

To  clap  thla  nijal  larjmin  iin^of  peace  ^  ^ 

Rat.    lint  If  you  do  refute  to  ntarry  mn, 
YniiH  give  youraelf  to  thia  moat  faithful  ahephent  T 

Phr.    So  U  the  uarjmin.     SkaJc.  Aa  you  like  It,  v.  t. 
"our  fathen,"  aakl  odo  orator,  "aold  their  kins  for 
aouthern  gnld,  and  we  aUU  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that 
foul  bargain.  Macanlay,  HI»C  Etut..  rL 

4.  The  outcome  of  an  agreement  as  regards 
one  of  the  parties ;  that  which  is  acquired  by 
bargaining;  the  thing  purchased  or  stipulated 
for :  as,  look  at  my  bargain  ;  a  bad  bargain  ;  "  a 
losing  bargain,"  Junius,  Letters,  v. 

She  was  too  foud  of  her  nicwt  ntthy  bargain. 

Ska*.,  Othello,  t.  X. 

6.  Something  bought  or  »old  at  a  low  price ; 
an  advantageous  purchase. 
If  you  hare  a  taMe  for  palnlinRi,  egad,  you  thall  have 

SkeridaH,  Miool  for  Scandal.  IIL  x. 


<r) 


ncy  of  appropriate  w>reTiiut,  euuipment, 
enl.  etc.:  aa,  "old  Ueccmber'a  karmeM, 


To  make  old  fareneu  pictureaiiue. 
And  tuft  with jn-aai  a  feuilal  tower. 

Ten itji«»i.  In  Meanorlam, 


!uie,  the  form  oi 
oonvvyanro  of  land 


fully,  a 

low  In  common  uae  for  tho 
ao  called  becanae  It  la  eKpreated  aa 
for  a  pecuniary  coiwlderation  asreed  on.  brine  Ui< 
difttlniruiihed  on  tho  one  hand  from  a  uultcUim,  which 
a  rvleaie,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  tne  old  ootr 


IK**  1 


barefaced  (bar 'fiat )^o. 

Then  you  will  play  h«™./a«rf.       Sao*.,  M.  N.  D.,  1.  t 
2.  Undisguised;  unreserved ;  without  conceal-  bare-picked    (bar'pikt),  a. 
ment ;  open :  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense,    stripped  of  all  flesh,  as  a  bone 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  this  use.] 


(if)  Poverty;  Indigence. 

and  made  like  the  primitive 


It  [Chrlatlanttyl  did  not  peep  In  dark  cornera,  ...  but 
with  a  tare/oeat  confidence  it  openly  proclaimed  itaelf. 

Barrmr.  Worka,  II.  41B. 

8.  Undisguised  or  open,  in  a  bad  sense ;  hence, 

^ccdClfXhoodUdent;  "U<UCiOU<:        "  WrlbbS(X'ribd),  a. 

jumt  laisvnoou.  Bkelntrin  •  aa   "  hnrt^riU 

See  the  barr/acM  villain,  how  lie  cheaU,  Ilea,  per]  urea,     r  I     „  .,  '  Oare-rUH 


stripped  of  all  flesh, 
Tho  ban-fichd  bone  of  majraty.  Skak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  a. 
bare-pump  ( Inr'pump),  n.  A  pump  for  drawing 
liquor  from  a  cask:  used  in  vinegar-works, 
wine-  and  beer-cellars,  in  sampling,  etc.  Also 
called  bar-pump. 

WiUi  bare  ribs  like 


hy  covenant  to  atand  aeUed  to  uaea. —  Dutch  or  wet  bar- 
gain, a  barsiun  action,  by  the  partlea  drinking  ovor  It— 
Into  the  bargain,  ever  and  atiore  what  la  atipulated ; 
■iKireover;  besTdua. 

Faith,  Charlei,  thla  la  the  moat  convenient  thing  yon 
could  have  found  for  tlie  bualneaa,  for  'twill  terve  not  only 
at  a  hammer,  but  a  catalogue  info  (Aa  fanMfa. 

Skrridan.  school  for  Scandal,  Iv.  L 


TO  beat  a  barnala,  to  bargain  ;  haggle.— To  buy  at  i 
iMTKaln.  to  hny  cheaply.— To  buy  the  bargain  t  - 
t"  pay  dearly  fur  a  thing.—  To  make  the  best  of  i 


A  wTetch,  . 


,  Trlatram  Shabdy,  11 
guilty  of  .  .  .  tare/aced  lecunatancy. 
feolaVmKA,  (Itlien  of  the  World,  xvllL 

barefacedly  (bir'fast-li),  adr.    In  a  barefaced 
manner;  without  disguise  or  reserve;  openly; 
Jy;  impudently, 
e  profligate  wrrte-hes  own  It  Uio  barrfacMiy.  Lock*. 
I  onjiut.     CarlyU,  Fred,  the  QL,  IV.  ill.  11. 

__j  (bar'fast-nes),  a.   1.  Openness. 
—  2.  Effrontery;  assuraueo ;  audaciousnoss. 
bareflt  (bir'fit),  a.    Barefoot  or  barefooted. 
[Scotch.] 

barefoot  (bir'fut),  a.  and  odr.  [<  ME.  bare- 
fofc,  bar/ot,  <  AS.  barfot  (as  O Fries,  berfot  — 
D.  barretott  =  Icel.  brr/arttr),  <  bar,  bare,  + 
Jot,  foot]  I.  a.  Having  tho  feot  bare;  with- 
i  and  stockings. 
Going  to  And  a  bart/oot  brother  out. 


baresark  (Mr'siirk),  atic. 
without  i 


One  of  our  order. 


HIi'Miiun  oo  thee,  Utile  man, 
Barifont  boy,  with  check  of  tan 
Wkiltier, 

TL  adv.  With  the  feet  bare. 
I  nana*  dance  tor/oa*.  SAa*.,  T.  of  the  S.,  IL  I. 

barefooted  (bar'fnt-ed),  a.  [<  barefoot  +  -erfl.] 
f  feet  bare. 


bares,  n.    Plural  of  barU, 
baresark  (bir'sark),  ».    [<  fiarcl  +  sorlr;  a 
lit.  translation  of  berurier,  Icel.  berierkr,  In 
tlie  supposed  sense  of  'bare  shirt';  but  see 
fterwrJir.]   A  berserk  or  berserker. 

Many  of  Uamld't  bruthen  In  amn  fell,  and  on  hla  own 
alilp  every  man  before  the  maat,  elmpt  Ilia  band  of  barr- 

*di«««roA  Mrr. 

a  shirt  only; 

I  will  so  bartmrk  to-morrow  to  the  war. 

KinpsUy,  llereward,  p.  IBS. 
baresthegiometer  (bar-es-the-si-oin'e-tcr).  u. 
[<  Or.  /iOfiof,  weight,  +  airfh/a^,  perceptliui,  + 
/lirpm*,  measure.]  An  itiHtrument  for  testing 
the  sense  of  pressure.  Also  spelled  fcaraafAc- 
stome-fcr. 

S»o*.,  R  .and  J.,  v.  s.  r^Se^Oralirar'^wo^   a.    Worn  hare ;  naked : 
"the  fcarctrora  common,"  (ioltbmiilb,  Ues. 


about  a  trans- 


Barefooted  Aug-jptininni 

See  du(7iutii>ui>.— Barefooted  Carmelite*.  See  for- 
uwo'/e 

barege  (ba-raxh'),  n.  (<  V.  tmrtye,  so  called 
from  /torej/M.a  watering-plait.' in  tfio  Pyrenees. 
See  dcf.  ]  A  thin  gauze-like  fabric  for  women's 
dresses,  usually  made  of  silk  and  worsted,  but, 
in  the  inferior  sorts,  with  colton  in  place  of  silk. 

In  reality  taut-net  were  never  made  in  th*  village  from 
which  tllev  have  their  name,  the  neat  of  the  manufacture 
lieinz  at  lUgneres-de  Ulgorre  In  tin-  I'yreltee*. 
baregin,  baregine  (ba-ra'ahin),  «.    r<  Barlgi* 
(see  barege),  the  springs  of  which  yield  thu  Bub- 


barf  (biirf),  n.    Same  as  biirqh. 

bar-fee  (biir'fO),  n.  In  F.ntjlush  Inic,  a  fee  of  20 
pence,  which  every  prisoner  acquitted  (at  the 
bar)  of  felony  formerly  paid  to  the  jailer. 

bar-fish  (tiar'flsh),  n.    Same  as  ealicoJxuvi, 

bar-frame  (bfir'fram),  «.  The  frame  support- 
ing the  ends  of  tho  grate-bars  In  furnaces. 

barfttl  (bar'fiil),  ti.    [<  Anrl  +  -»»/.]    Full  of 
obstructions  or  Impediments.  [I<are.] 
I  U  do  my  beat 
Wb^l^m^w^ 

,f*aJr.,  T.  Ti.,  I.  I. 

bargain  (bJir'gAn),  n.  f<  ME.  bargoin,  Imr- 
«<ry«/-,  bargeun,  bargrn.  etc.,  <  OF.  bargaint. 
bargaigne  =  Pr.  barganh,  barganka  =  Pg.  bar- 


bargain,  t. 

t--  [i»>  dearl. 

bargain,  to  do  the  beat  one  can  1n  untoward  d 
alaucea. 

I  am  aorry  for  thy  niiafortuue ;  however,  we  I  

far  oral  of  a  bad  bargain.    Arbulhnoi,  Illtt.  of  John  Bull. 
TO  SSU  a  bargalnt,  to  entrap  one  Into  aaklnc  Innocent 
■iueetiona,  ao  aa  lo  give  an  unexpected  anawer,  otually  a 
coarae  or  Indelicate  one. 
The  buy  hath  aold  him  a  earoam.   Ska*.,  LLL,  til.  1. 
I  ace  Idm  ogle  •till,  and  hear  hhn  chat ; 
Srii\tyj  facetious  banttiim.  and  lleopoundlng 
That  witty  recreation  call'd  dumfoumllng. 

Ihydtn,  ProL  to  l*mpnet«aa,  t  IS. 
No  matd  at  court  la  leaa  aaham'd. 
Howe'er  for  tdttng  barpaini  fam'd. 
TO  ■trlks  a  bargain,  to  complete  or  ratify  a  I 
or  an  agreement,  originally  1>y  tlriking  or  ahakliut 
-  Syn.  S,  Covenant,  mutual  engagement 
bargain  (bSr'gin ),  r.  [<  ME.  bargainen,  bargay- 
nen,  etc.,  <  OF.  bargaianer  (F.  barguitmer)  =  Pr. 
Pg.  barganhar  =  It.  bargagnare,  <  ML.  barea- 
niarr,  traffic,  trade,  <  '&arro»(rt,  traffic:  see  tho 
noun.]   L  intrant.  1.  To  treat  i 
action ;  make  terms. 

The  lliritty  ttate  will  oarpain  ere  they  fight  fJrttden. 
2.  To  come  to  or  make  an  agreement ;  stipu- 
late; mako  or  strike  a  bargain:  irtfA  a  person, 
for  an  object:  as,  he  bargained  tcilh  the  pro- 
ducers for  a  daily  supply. 

no  worthleaa  peaaanta  baroatn  /or  their  wlvea 
Aa  market-men /or  oxen,  «heei>,  or  horae, 

SAo*.,  1  nen.  VI.,  v.  s. 
I  alighted,  and  having  bargained  teitk  my  boat  /or  a> 
vrvwnea  a  nwoeth.  I  eanawl  a  g.K«l  Are  to  be  made  In  my 
chamber.  Eflyn,  Dlarj.  Nov.  .,  inn, 

IX  (ram,  1.  To  arrange  beforehand  by  nego- 
tiation and  agreement. 

Its  bar.jairt''!  .  .  . 

That  kKc  tliall  ttlll  t>e  curtt  in  company. 

.S*it».,T.  of  the  S..  ii.  1. 
2f.  To  agree  to  buy  or  sell— To  bargain  away 

to  part  with  i.r  loae  at  the  remit  of  a  Unrtln. 
Ttichelr  .  ,  .  had  aotuehow  bnr^aiiwd  (i«mr(the  .-state 
Uf-mif  f-Yiof,  Felix  ll„lt,  Inv 

bargain-Chop  (biir'gan-cbopt,  n.     A  kind  of 
gambling  "ojition''  mi  opium  to  arrive,  formerly 
—  traders  in  China. 
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bargainee 

bargainee  (bar-ga-ne'),  a.  [<  bargain,  r.,  +  -ee; 
OF.  bargatgne,  pp.  of  Ixirmiiffner?)  In  lav,  the 
party  to  whom  a  bargain  and  sale  is  made. 
Wharton. 

bargainer  (bar'gAn-or),  n.  (ME.  barganar; 
<  bargain,  c,  +  -wr1.]  One  who  bargain*  or 
stipulates;  specifically,  in  (<iir,  the  party  in  a 
contract  who  stipulates  to  sell  and  convey 
property  to  another  by  bargain  and  sale.  In 
the  latter  sense  also  spelled  bargainor. 

Though  a  generous  giver,  she  |\atun-]  [«  a  hard  bar. 
gviHtr.        W.  Mnthext,  tleltlng  on  In  the  World,  p.  SS>. 

bargalnman  (biir 'gin-man),  n. ;  pi.  bargainmrn 
(•men).  In  coa'-min ■'»</,  a  man  who  does  bar- 
gain-work.   [North.  Eng.] 

bargainor  (hur'gin-o,r),  a.  In  fair,  same  as 
bargainer. 

bargain-work  (bisr'giin-work),  n.  In  coal-min- 
imi,  anv  underground  work  done  by  contract. 
[North,  Kng.] 

bar  gander  (bSr'gRu-dor),  n.  A  local  (Norfolk, 
Knglnud)  fnrtn  of  Unjamier. 

bargarett,  n.    A  variant  of  bergcret. 

barge1  (barj),  n.  [<  ME.  barge,  <  OK.  barge 
(ML.  reflex  bargia)  =  Pr.  barga.  <  ML  barga, 
appar.  a  var.  of  LL.  harea,  a  bark:  see  tarJl-3.] 
1.  A  sailing  vessel  of  any  sort. 

llil  6ar;«  ycleped  was  the  ylaudelryue. 

CAwueer.  0«n.  IfoL  toC.  T.,  1.  410. 

S.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  burden  used  in 
loading  »nd  unloading  ships,  and,  on  rivers  and 
canals,  for  conveying  goods  from  one  place  to 
another. 

By  the  margin,  willow  vcll'd, 
Slide  the  heavy  berrsee  trall'd 
Ny  alow  horsca.    TrnnpMin,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

3.  A  long,  double-banked  boat,  spacious  and 
of  elegant  construction,  for  the  use  of  flag- 
officers  of  ships  of  war. — 4.  A  practico-boat 
used  by  crews  tn  training  for  a  race.  It  is  cotu- 
nionly  li  V  ng.  narrow,  lai-st  na.k  Isont.  •.hum  «  hat 
wider  and  stronger  than  a  shell,  and  thus  better 
fitted  for  rough  water.  [U.  S.J — 6.  A  boat  for 
passengers  or  freight,  two-decked,  but  without 
sails  or  power,  ana  in  service  towed  by  a  steam- 
boat or  tug:  used  for  pleasure -excursions  and 
for  the  transportation  of  bay  and  other  bulky 
merchandise.    [IT.  8.] — «3.  A  pleasure-boat; 

,  a  vessel  or  boat  of  state,  often 
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bark 

been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 

underlying  rock, 
bar-iron  tbar'i'ern),  n.    Wrought-iron  rolled 

into  the  form  of  bars.    See  Iron, 
barii  (bar'is),  n. ;  pL  bare*  (-6*).   [<  Or.  papf, 

a  boat:  see  bark-  .)  1.  In  Hqypt.  antiq.:  Id) 
A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  transporting 
merchandise,  etc.,  on  the  Nile:  the  Greek 
i  for  the  Egyptian  malhen.    (6)  The  sacred 


StnM  (Urge 

magnificently  adorned,  furnished  with  elegant 
apartments,  canopied  and  cushioned,  decorated 
with  banners  ana  draperies,  and  propelled  by 
a  numerous  body  of  oarsmen :  used  by  sover- 
eigns, officers,  magistr?*toH,  etc.,  and  in  various 
pageants,  as  the  marriage  of  the  Adriatic  at 
Venice  and  the  I»rd  Mayor's  parade  at  London. 

The  bam  ahe  aat  in,  like  a  burnlab'd  throne. 
Burnt  on  Uie  water.  Shot.,  A.  and  C.  IL  1. 

7.  In  New  Englnnd,  a  large  wagon,  coach,  or 
omnibus  for  carrying  picnic  parties  or  convey, 
iug  passengers  to  and  from  hotels,  etc. 


Ward*  watched  1 

ll-'t'!  Mlr,"- 


i  lint.  .  'I  I  orar.l  'I    ■  Ui-i.  ri  In  [>!■• 

NowiU,  Modern  Instance. 


barga1  (barj),  r.  f. :  pret  and  pp.  barged,  ppr. 
barging.    [<  barge*,  «.]    To  carry  or  transport 

b«fe2a,,t".r'hKk»ril[P.]  A  book-name  of  the 
gndwit. 

barge-board  (btoj'bord),  n.    [Hardly,  as  has 

been  suggested,  a  corruption  of  rcT^r-noo-rd, 
which  is  also  used.  Of.  ML.  bargw>.  a  kind  of 
gallows.]  In  arch.,  a  ttonrd  placed  in  ad- 
ranee  df  a  gable  and  underneath  the  barge- 
course,  where  the  roof  extends  over  the  wall, 
either  covering  the  rafter  that  would  otherwise 
be  visible,  or  occupying  its  place.  The  earliest 
harcc-tioanlft  date  (nun  the  fourteenth  century :  many 
fxaia»l«  ot  this  and  tat  attocaUi  century  uv  UauUluUy 


Burgr-to*!  Ik 

A.  car.ed  es.tianle  fraol  Wjir.  li.  VnrUn-1 ;  It.  .-u«|x,l ; 
C.  epeawock,  »»•  York. 

deeorateil.  being  cuaped,  feathered.  paneM.  pierced  with 
a  series  of  treMU.  nuatrvfoil*,  etc-,  or curecd  with  f ullage. 
After  the  nicdlrral  period  bargeboania  gradually  liecom* 
leaa  buhl  and  rich  in  treatment.    Also  called  .mtsV-Ao'tof. 

barge-conple (harj'kup'l), «.  [Cf .  fWjjr-fVwrd.] 
In  arch.,  one  of  the  rafters  placed  under  the 
barge-course,  which  serve  as  grounds  for  the 
barge-boards,   and  carry  the  plastering  or 
boarding  of  the  soffits.  Also  called  barge-rafter. 
barge-C0ar86  (bnrj'kors),  n.    [Of.  barge-board.] 
In  nrietlnjiing :  (a)  A  part  of  the  tiling  which 
jirojects  bi-yi'inil  the  |innci|«il  rafters  in  Imilil 
ings  where  there  iB  a  gable.    (6)  The  coping  of 
a  wall  formed  by  a  course  of  bricks  set  on  edge, 
bargee  (bar-jo' ),  a.   [<  barge*  +  -ec.]   One  of 
the  4'M*w  of  a  barge  or  eanal-boat. 
bargeman  (burj'man),  w. ;  pi.  bargemen  (-men). 
A  man  employed  on  n  bargi' ;  an  oarsman. 
And  l»w*ward  y.»le,  aa  H'lnjmtrn  want  to  fare. 

Sfxnmr,  V.      VII.  rlL  15. 

barge-master  (biirj'maa'tcr),  n.   The  master 
or  owner  of  a  barg<'  conveying  goods  for  hire, 
barger  (bar'jer),  n.  A  bargeman.  [Rare.] 

1  11.  LolKtoli  fcieieiy.        /(.  !'.jreir.  Surrey  e.f  r>.rnwalL 

barge-rafter  (bilrj'raf -tor),  ».  Same  as  bargt- 
eonpte, 

bargerett,  n.    See  bergeret. 
bargh  (bkrf).  n.    [K.  dial.,  also  written  barf,  < 
MK.  brryh,  i  A8.  benra,  britrh,  >  mod.  K.  onr- 
roirl,  of  which  bargk  u  a  dial,  form:  see  bar- 
roift.]    1 .  A  low  ridge  or  hUL — 2f.  A  road  up 
a  hill.    Rag, — 3t.  A  mine.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  all 
senses.] 
bargbmotet.  «.    See  barmole. 
bar-gown  (bar'gouu),  ».    The  gown  or  dress 
of  a  lawyer. 

bargOest  (blir'gest),  n.  (Also  barghesl,  bargett, 
He.  barghuitl ;  perha|<s  <  O.  btrpgrist,  moun- 
tain (or  mine)  spirit,  gnome.  Cf.  barghmote, 
barmole.  Kitson  says  the  ghost  was  so  called 
from  appearing  near  ban  or  stiles.]  A  kind  of 
hobgoblin,  spirit,  or  ghost  lwlieved  in  in  the 
north  of  England,  whose  appearance  to  any 
one  is  supposed  to  prognosticate  death  or  some 
great  calamity. 

He  tmdentuud  Greek,  hauii,  and  Hrliraw.  and  there 
te  Ilia  brother  Wilfrid,  needed  not  to  care 
rtt  ur  dutihie. 

Sevn.  Kob  R»y,  I.  238. 
barhal(lMir'hal),  ».   [E.Ind.]  Maine  as  hurrhtl. 
The  barlMl,  or  Una  wild  ahecp  |lnhahlu  the  Htmalii}  a»|. 

Joaeye.  Brit.,  XII.  Til 

bari1  ;b..'r<*\  «.  [It  j  That  part  »f  a  rooring- 
slate  whiefi  is  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  tfealr. 

Bari-!b:.'re,.  ».   |It.]  A  ■  •,:>  ,,,-arIh.ri. 

on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy, 
bariar  (ba'ri-|),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  .ia^if,  heavy. 
Cf.  bargia,  Ooryfcs.]  Same  as  baryta. 
baric  (bar'ik),  a,  [In  sense  1,  <  Or.  Jujaoc, weight, 
<  yinfiif,  heavy:  in  sense  2,  <  fAorism  +  -ie.)  1. 
Same  aa  barometric. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
barium;  derived  from  barium :  as,  baric  iodide, 
barilla  (ba-ril'a),  n.  [=  P.  fcoriHe,  C  Hp.  barril- 
la  —  Pg«  barritha,  impure  soda,  also  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  derived.]  Tbe  commercial 
name  of  the  impure  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
soda  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant,  and 
obtained  from  several  fleshy  plants  growing 
by  the  sea  or  in  saline  localities,  mostly  belong- 
ing to  the  cheuopodieccous  genera  Sauwta,  Salt- 


ill 


auU.-Te»ele  0/  SeU  I..  At.y*«. 

1>oat,  represented  in  art  ax  bearing  an  enthroned 
deity  or  some  symbolical  or  venerated  object. 
— 3.  leap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  ri 
beetles,  of  the  family  CnreuUonU 
H,  UgnanKH  feeds  U|>on  the  elm. 
Barita  (ba-ri'ttt),  n.  [NL.]  InomifA,.  a  generic 
name  %*ariously  used.  (o>  In  Carier'i  system  of  cuuat- 
Acatkin  tlSIT),  a  senna  of  shrike*  or  lAtmma*:  a  aynueiym 
trftyarr>V«*(Vir4iiol).of  laHorriato.  |IMaa*rd.|  (a>)Traua- 
ferriMt  liy  Tcliunlnck  In  1 H3J  to  the  AuaLralUn  and  I'afuian 
manuishiea.  Sec  IfanuoMiMi.  IDiaused-l  in  Tranaferred 
by  Swaltimu  In  1«T  to,  and  iiaed  by  Vtgora  and  others  lor. 
Ute  Aiutrallan  and  Papuan  caaatcana,  or  exirvlne  tarda  id 
the  iiMHiern  genera  fVioniwraoia  and  .STr^ywra,  til  which 
the  pliiluacruw  of  Australia  (UjonnnrAina  or  Aartta 
(ilnVenl  In  tlw  li«a«-kn.iwii  TtiU  la  th*  usual  aenaa 

at  the  wnr.l,  ami  the  ahiirc-nnted  tnuiafera  of  the  1 
account  fur  the  common  ataienicnl  thai  It 
U  aotiirtlines  claansj  with  the  ^niui.r,  ■ 
the  Ores, ha.   [  Not  now  m  use.  ] 
bari  tab  (ba-rfUi),  n.    A  name  of  the 

liau  birds  of  the  genus  Barita. 
barite<ba'rit), ».  [<t«ir(i««)  +  -<fea.]  Native 
"  >:  use 


sulphate:  also  called  Ixirytt*  and  I 
tjHir,  beeauae  of  its  high  specific  gravity,  it  uc 
cure  In  orthorhoiiilae  ei)»tal».  «.nimonlj  ulsilar.  and 
with  perfect  prinmatic  and  lsuuU  eleavaire.  It  U  often 
transparent,  and  rariea  In  color  from  white  to  yellow,  gray, 
red.  Wise,  or  ' 


There  are  alao  niaaalt*  >*rtellea, 

ut.l.l.  It 
-  I,  id  I.  .Ii.      It  1. 

•umettuiea  mined  and  icrtiutid  In  a  mill,  and  uaed  to  adul- 


it,  sraDalar.aad  compact,  rraemidliut  jnarhle. 


is  a  common  mineral  In  metallic  veins  1 


•  nit.     Int.  I  ml      1  so  (.„,.  «■'•  a. I.  ,  (-11  vfiae. 

baritone,  ".  and  a.    See  barytone. 

barium  (ba'ri-um),  a.  [NL,  <  bar(yto)  or  fro- 
r(ittis)  +  -ium,  as  in  other  names  of  metals;  ao 
named  by  Davy.]  Chemical  symbol,  lia;  atomic 
weight,  137.43.  A  chemical  element  belonging 
to  the  group  of  metals  whose  oxids  are  tbe  alka- 
line earths.  It  to  obtained  aa  a  »ttT«r-wh|te  painter, 
whl.  li  tixlilUea  quickly  and  hums  w  hen  heated  in  air.  Its 
inrltlim  .point  i«at»ut  that  <d  coat  Iron.  lld.«not.«nr 
native.  I.ut  l»  fonud  aliutiilaotl)  In  roml^nation  In  th* 
minerals  harltv,  luoium  ■ul]do>te,  and  wlthertte  or  ba- 
rium carhooate.  and  leaa  moimoiily  tn  several  other  mln- 


aalta,  Usjethcr  with  I 


( or  leaa  auluhte  In  water,  and  thear  aoluhia 
with  the  cartsmate,  an'  active  pulaena.  - 
Barium  chromate,  a  yellow,  insoluble  salt.  WWi, 

fi-TTiied  liy  ptvelpitatltia  ans  aolulde  aalt  of  Isollllo  with 
rheaikate  of  r,itaasitntt.     It  fhull  a  lundte 


11UIII      OJIIJJ1U.C.  ■ 

:h.  l.iutiiii.  11  hi.-rs.la. 
Artificially  prepared 
■   .lli.l.  :  Hi  ■  .f 


roriiin,  and  L'henopoilinm.  The  planta  are  dried  and 
hunted,  and  the  incinerated  aahea  tsinatitnte  barilla.  Tlus 
was  once  the  chief  source  of  carlumatc  ot  soda,  hut  It  Bow 
used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  aonp  and  slasa. 
lirltlah  Imrllla  la  the  crude  soda  ash  left  from  coouuou 
■alt  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  kmU. 
barillet  (bar'i  let).  u.  [p.,  dim.  of  baril,  a 
barrel.]  1.  Tbe  barrel  or  case  containing  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch  or  spring-clock. —  2. 
The  funnel  of  a  sucking-pump, 
baring  (bir'iug),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  ftarct,  r.] 
In  mining,  soil  or  surface  detritus,  which  has 


potassium.    It  rinds  a  limited  use  aa  a 
plu'i  "I  t  I -ah  I  a  [.hi  u  tin.:  aa.    f-a  in  i  .  ■  ;.rra  a  -  atal-r 

the  name  of  yttkne  vtonmmriur  -  Barium  hydrate, 
KalOM>2,  a  CHiiatlc  alkaline  powder,  aohthle  tn  water, 
formerly  used  in  sugar -rennlna  to  form  an  Insoluble  ssvo- 
cbarlna  eompoond.-  Barium  nitrate,  Ha(NCH>»,  a  aab- 
stanc*  used  extensively  In  riyrotochny  to  produee  grraw 
hre,  anil  to  some  intent  In  toe  manulacture  of  csplositea. 

Bart  am  oxid.  See  baryta.— Barium  sulphate. 

Aeo  cy -syne,  BaJw  I.,  the  ivimmdteat  of  the  hsrtum  mlnei 
almost  perfectly  tiuuduhle  In  water, 
barium  iul|diate  la  used  aa  a  jscnien 
permanent  white.  See  fstcyfea- 
bark1  (bark),  r.  [<  ME.  6oTa-r*,  teri-ca,  oorl-css, 
<  AS.  beorcan  (strong  verb,  jrp.  borreM,  >  hor- 
cian,  bark,  weak  verb)  =  Ieel.  fterAja  (weak 
verb),  bark,  bluster.  riuMMiBed  by  some  to  be 
orlg.  another  form  of  As.  Arcrtia  (pp.  4 room), 
break,  snap.  Cf.  Icel.  or«T*f<i,  bleat,  =  Norw. 
breckta,  brarka  —  Sw.  braka  =  Pan.  braye, .bleat.] 
I.  islroa*.  1.  To  utleran  abrupt  explosive  cry: 
said  of  a  dog,  and  hence  of  other  animals. 

No  dog  shall  rout*  thee,  though  a  thousand  hart. 

Mat.,  Veuua  and  Adonis.  1.  2 to. 

9.  Figuratively,  to  clamor;  pursue  with  un- 
reasonable clamor  or  reproach:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  at 

\  II.-  is  11  .s,  au.ua  ....  .i  II     »l  dd, 

And  envy  base  to  barte  at  tlcepinc  tame. 

Sfeiutr,  f.  g.,  II.  vtU.  19. 
Tlie  lank  hungrv  belly  siir*«  for  lood. 

B.  ,'omuh.  Every  Man  out  of  hb  Humour,  I.  L 

3.  To  cough.  [Colioq.]  -  To  bark  at  Um  moon, 
to  clamor  or  agitate  to  no  purpose.— To  hark  up  ths 
wrong  tree,  to  miatahe  one's  object :  attack  sir  parvus 
another  than  lis,  jiera.,o  ..r  tiling  Intended,  aa  when  a  dog 
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bark 

by  barking  brings  the  hunter  to  *  tree  other  thin  that  Id 
which  the  game  Hi  really  taken  refuge,  (t'nllnq.,  V.  H.j 
DLt  (TOM.  1.  To  utter  or  give  forth  with  a 
bark. — 2.  To  break  out  with:  as,  to  bark  out 
flame. 

bark1  (bark),  «.  [<  6a  rat,  r.]  The  abrupt  ex- 
plosive cry  of  •  dog;  hence,  a  cry  resembling 
that  of  the  dog,  uttered  bv  aome  other  animals. 
— His  bark  la  worse  than  his  bite,  little  harm  b  por- 
tended hy  hb  angry  threat*.  faultfinding,  etc.,  aa  by  tile 
threatening  bark  of  a  dog  which  rarely  at  never  bltea. 

bark3  (hark),  n.  [<  MR.  barke,  bark,  bare,  <  late 
AS.  bare,  <  Ieel.  blirkr  (gen.  barkar)  —  8w.  bark 
m  Dan.  bark  a  MLQ.  LU.  borkc  (>  O.  borke), 
bark.  Possibly  connected  with  Ire),  bjarga  = 
AS.  beorgan  —  O.  bergen,  etc.,  cover,  project  : 
nee  ourg*.  The  older  E.  word  for  1  bark '  is  Witri .] 
1.  Generally,  the  covering  of  the  woody  stems, 
branches,  and  roots  of  plants,  us  distinct  and 
separable  from  the  wood  Itself,  in  tu  strictest 
scientific  mom  It  la  limited  to  the  dry  and  dead  portion 
of  Ihb  covering,  aa  found  on  raoaaniJiui  plants,  which 
usually  consist*  of  parenchyma  or  soft  cellular  tissue,  cork, 
and  bast,  io  varying  propurtUMia.  See  hsstl,  corsi,  and 
epidermis.  II  la  very  diverse  and  niton  complicated  in 
structure,  varying  In  these  respects  with  the  species  upon 
which  It  la  found;  bat  It  b  usually  arranged  in  annular 
pel  km  1 1  rtc  layers.  At  these  become  distended  by  the 
thickening  of  the  idem,  the  enter  layen  often  crack  and 
are  gradually  cast  off.  In  the  bark  the  medicinal  and 
other  peculiar  properties  of  the  plant  are  uaually  abun- 
dant, (specially  tannin  aud  many  alkaloids.  The  younger 
and  softer  layer  lying  next  to  the  young  wood  la  called 
Miner  6,i  rk.  liber,  or  Mat.  Bee  cut  under  least. 
9.  Specifically  —  (a)  In  phar.,  Peruvian  or 
Jesuits'  bark  (see  Cinchona).  (6)  In  tanning, 
oak  and  hemlock  barks  Alstonla  bark,  a  mm.  r 

bark  obtained  from  the  .1  Ulonui  tchotaria,  an  spoeyTia- 
ceoua  forest- tree  of  the  tropica  of  the  old  world.  It  b 
uaoit  In  Intlla  aa  a  tonic  and  sntlpcrlodlc.  The  Atstoids  or 
Queenalsnd  fever-bark  of  Australia  b  the  product  of  Al- 
•tenia  eoiufrirtn.  -  AngOltuxa  of  Cuaparta  bark,  the 
product  of  a  nitaccutu  shrub,  iratiyea  Cuaitaria.  of  the 
mountains  of  Veaezuela.  a  valuable  tonic  In  dytpepals, 
dysentery,  and  rhrouic  diarrhea.  It  was  formerly  prized 
as  a  febrifuge.  Ml  I  b  now  much  used  In  making  a  kind 
of  bitters.  Its  use  to  medicine  was  discontinued  for  a 
time,  because  of  the  Introduction  Into  the  markets  of  a 
false  Angostura  bark,  obtained  frocn  the  nux-vomica  tree, 
which  prodm-od  fatal  effects.  Abo  Jngrtuvunt  hark. — 
Arlca  bark.  Same  aa  Cuaro  bark.  -  Aatiy  crown  bark, 
the  bark  of  OiivAeiio  maeroealyz. — Beoeeru  Of  blblxU 
hark.  See  t»6eeru.  — Bitter  bark.  See  uWyio  bark.  - 
Bogota  bark,  the  bark  of  CWArnta  fernct/ofer ,—  Boldo 
bark.  s*e*«iav>. — Bolivian or callsaya bark, the  bark 
of  viuthowi  Cotiaana.  Canolla  hark.  *ec  Cttwiiai.  - 
Carabaya  bark,  the  hark  of  CiwJwwt  eiiiytiea.—  Carib- 
baan  01  West  Indian  bark,  the  bark  of  a  rublaeeoua 
tree,  fcosfeiHiiM  (.'anatkrtiut,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Cifu-Aioui,  used  In  making  tonic  bitters  and  bl  medtdn* 
at  a  au Intitule  for  cinchona  bark  —  Carolina  bark.  Bat 
tiearaut  bark.  Carthagona  bark,  a  general  name  for 
varieties  of  line  bona  bark  brought  f  nun  die  northern  (torts 
of  South  America,  generally  of  inferior  Quality.— Coa- 
cara  araarga  -  ■  Honduras  hark,  a  bitter  bark,  said  to  he 
obtained  from  iSframnia  ant iJeatna,  a  atinaruhareoua  tree 
of  tropical  America.  Cascora  sagrada  bark,  the  bark  of 
Hhamnu*  Purrbianua  of  taiifnrnia,  used  aa  a  tonic  aperl- 
tat— Caacartlla.  sweetwood.  .i  Eleuthera  bark,  tv 

bark  of  Craton  KUuttria,  a  euphorbiaeeoua  shrub  of  the  lis- 
ham  as.  It  b  an  aromatic,  bitter  totiio.  -  Caaala  bark. 
Dee  tYssain.— China  bark,  Peruvian  bark.  («)  See  Cin- 
ckuiNH.  (M  The  hark  of  Caeearilta  (Ituena)  hexandra,  a 
rulilaeeous  tree  of  Use  western  coast  of  South  America, 
which  la  used  aa  a  lulsdltute  for  cinchona.  —  Clove-bark, 
same  a*  efeae^navirf  (which  see,  under  Masiti).— Colom- 
bian bark,  the  hark  of  Cinchona  uitavensia,  v.  laneifoUa, 
and  C.  contifutia.  -  Conexal  bark,  a  bark  obtained  frotn 
HUarrKrua  atttuSumrUrrira.  an  apucy  naceuut  tree  of  In- 
dia, where  It  b  of  oonasdcrahla  repute  aa  a  remedy  for 
dysentery  and  as  a  tonic  febrifuge.  Sometimes  called 
TeUicKrrry  bark.  Coquetta  bark,  tlie  liurk  "f  OnrAnwa 
sanei/(>fiVs.  —Grown  bark,  same  as  font  batk.  —  Cullia- 
wan  bark,  a  valnaldc  aromatic,  pungent  bark,  tlie  iiiyi- 
duce  of  OiniWMiooiuni  or  Isiurtu  Cvlitairan,  a  tree  of  the 
MoliHxaa.  uaeful  In  indigestion,  dlarrbi-a,  etc..  Kometlsnta 
written  eu/ifo  uvssur.  —  Cuprea  bark,  a  Istrk  obtainoil  In  -m 
several  spceins  of  the  raliiace,-iua  genus  ro*mi)i,i,  of  tropi- 
cal  South  America,  Largely  Imported  into  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  quinine.  —  Cuico  bark,  the  bark  of  Cfa- 
eAosia  psiAraeeiu,  variant  pttitteriana.  Also  railed  Arica 
hart.  Cuflparla  bark.  See  .Angostura  bark.  Doom 
bark,  the  hark  of  Krythrvi*hU'M>A  (/inVew  —  Doun- 
SJU  bark,  the  name  of  several  harks  obtalneil  from  the 
west  ouut  of  Africa,  posaeaaltlg  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  otl«T 
medicinal  propertiea  The  liest  known  kiml  It  the  pne 
duct  of  a  rublaeeoua  plant,  Strron*;«**iitM  rjesifrnfus,— 
Eleuthera  bark.  See  eiiseariffit  oaric.—  Elk  bark,  the 
hark  of  M&t/wtia  otanca.  Also  called  Indian  bark.  — 
Essential  salt  of  bark,  an  mitirou*  extract  of  cinchona 
bark— False  loxa  bark,  the  bark  of  o'iscAomi  #/uin- 
Mdfiaiwa.  --  Florida  bark.  umiryia  Utrk.  French 
Oulaua  bark,  a  bark  obtained  from  Cvularta  sjeeinsn, 
a  rulitaceoua  tree  of  tropical  South  America,  haling  feb- 
rifugal properties.  —  Fuaacaauta  bark.  *  curl,  tv  of  t  ar. 
tliagi  na  lark.  —  Georgia,  bitter,  Carolina,  or  Florida 
bark,  the  hark  of  the  /'tiicx-Mctei  psiAeiu,  a  amall  rubla- 
ccous  tree  of  the  southern  Cuited  States,  having  the  same 
proprrtlM  at  French  (luUna  lauk  Honduras  bark. 
See  ivueora  auaroa  hart.  —  HtDUDlUM  bark,  the  bark 
of  CVncAaius  furjmrra.  Indian  barberry  bark,  the 
root. bark  of  several  Eaat  Indian  tpeelea  of  ltrrbtriM,  used 
at  a  tonic  and  in  tho  treatment  of  fevers,  diarrhea,  etc.  — 
Indian  bark,  the  hark  of  MwtwJia  ;/tauna.  Aleo  culled 
<Uk  Wt-     Iron  bark,  the  l»rk  of  A.'wofvsa'us  resia^rerii. 

■  Jaen  bark,  the  hark  of  (ViieAenu  llnmbntdtmnm. — 
Jamaica  bark,  the  bark  of  OineAotui  Carter*.  —  Jes- 
uits' bark.  Peruvian  bark.  -  Jesuits'  Bark  Act,  au 
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Engibh  statute  of  ISO*  forbidding  the  eiportsUoa  of 
Jotulta  (Peruvian)  hark,  rxcrpl  to  Ireland.  —  Lima  bark, 
the  bark  of  Cfaeaena  Peniraoiaa,  C.  nitida,  and  C.  mi- 
rntn/Ao.  Loxa  bark,  thr  l.srk  of  Cinchona  oflcinali*. 
Abo  called  rrvien  >*irl  —  sgalamtwv  bark,  an  aromatic 
bark  nbtalaod  from  Uie  t'enfun  Jfitfaintn,  a  euphorliia- 
ceevsshruhof  Vcncxuela anil  Newtiranaila.  Itiseiuployed 
St  a  remedy  fur  diarrhea  and  as  a  vermifuge,  and  b  said 
to  lie  largely  used  In  the  t  nltevl  states  for  the  adulter- 
ation of  spieea—  Hancona  bark,  the  bark  of  Erythn- 
idtlavm  Guinrcn**.  -  IS  aru  cal  bo  hark,  tlie  bark  of  Cva- 
eAiisui  I uesi>w*ut.  -  Jtadvoaa  '«  NLm  bark,  the  hark  of 
Mftia  ludtta,  used  In  India  as  a  tonic  and  autiprrtodic. — 
Mrtxcroon  bark,  live  bark  of  Uaphnt  Mezereum.  lib 
acrid  and  Irritant,  and  It  Used  In  lliilnieuta  aud  at  a  rem- 
edy In  venerea],  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous  complaints. 

—  if Mm  bark,  the  bark  of  AtndincKta  Jndica.  -  New 
bark,  the  bark  of  Ciuroeifirl  nW.oi.ri.Moi.—  Nlm  bark. 
See  Mnryoaa  bark. — Oak  bark.  See  ^sriritf  alto,  under 
Qwrtiu. —  Ordeal  bark,  the  bark  of  KrythrxiuhliTum 
tiuinrr rue.  Pale  bark,  a  name  applied  to  the  narks  of 
CineAosia  trflcinoli*,  C.  nitida,  C.  migrant Art,  C.  jntrjmrra , 
and  B  //oTvo,J,/ruitwi,  —  Palton  bark,  the  bark  of  Cfn- 
eAurto  titacTocalur,  variant  I'tttl-tn.  -  Peruvian  bark.  See 
cAino  bark.  —  Pitaya  bark,  the  bark  of  rineAona  MsflMHS. 
n«  —  Quebracho  bark,  the  bark  of  Atf*>U*j<trma  Vue- 
SrvscAn,  an  spocyiisoeous  trw  of  Kraxll,  It  contains  wveral 
peculiar  alkaloids,  and  b  said  to  be  efficacious  in  tlie  cure 
of  tlysimuNs.—  Bad  bark,  the  bark  of  CincAesut  svecintbra. 

—  Red  Cuseo  bark,  the  lnvrk  of  CincArwui  sreoA«co/rilo.— 
Rohun  bark,  a  bitter  sstringen  t  luvrk.  fsun  S^yntMla/rbri- 
/itffa,  a  meliaceous  tree  of  India,  where  it  is  used  as  an  as- 
tringent, tonic,  and  antipr rtodii  Royal  bark,  tlie  hark 
of  OflcAinut  rvrdiftdia.  —  Bl  Lucia  bark.  Hie  l-ark  of  Hi- 
otinnma  itnribunda.— Bajnadera  bark,  the  inner  hsrk  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  .SirrMirtiiiaeerr.  growing  In  Ceylon. 
It  It  Intensely  hitler.  Santa  Asa  bark,  the  lutrk  of  Cim- 
cbrma  sen Aieo/.itrt.  — Santa  Martha  bark,  a  clncleina 
lutrk  shipped  fn>m  Santa  Martha-  Sassy  bark,  the  hark 
of  A'ry'Ar»;iAfrrum  Wuineeiu*.— SwaOtWOOd  bark.  See 
nuatrilla  bark  — Wett  Indian  bark.  See  Caribbean 
eerr*.— Wild-cherry  bark,  the  bark  of  »uwu  sera- 
hirsa.—  Winter's  bark,  an  astringent  pungent  bark  ob- 
tained fnm  a  niagisullaceviiM  tree,  Petmyr  wintrri,  native 
of  the  mountains  of  western  America  frotn  Mexico  to 
Cape  Horn,  libs  stimulating  tonic  and  antiscorbutic 
Paratndo  bark  b  a  variety  of  It  Meet  of  tlie  so-called 
Winter  s  hark  of  commerce  Is  the  product  of  riiineruo- 
strasfnm  eorfieosusa  and  Caneila  alba  of  tlie  West  llldiea. 

bark-  (Idirk),  r.  f.  f=  Sw.  barka  —  Dan.  barke, 
ban;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  strip  off  the  bark 
of,  or  remove  a  circle  of  bark  from,  as  a  tree ; 

Seel;  specifically,  to  scrape  off  the  outer  or 
ead  bark  of.    See  barking'*,  1. 

This  pine  is  bark'd 

That  overtopp'd  tliem  nil 

Skak.,  A.  and  I'.,  Iv.  10. 

Hence — 2.  To  strip  or  rub  off  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  (anything,  as  tho  skin):  as,  to  bark 
one's  shins. 

So  after  getting  up  [the  tree)  three  or  four  feet,  down 
they  came  slithering  to  the  ground,  Aarrin/r  their  arms 
and  faces.  T.  Ilwih**,  Tom  brown  at  Rugby,  II.  4. 

3.  To  cover  or  itieloso  with  bark  :  as,  to  bark 
a  house. — 4».  To  cover,  as  the  bark  does  a 
tree ;  incrust. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  laxar  like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.  Skak.,  Hamlet,  L  B. 

8.  To  apply  lutrk  to,  as  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning; tan. — 6.  To  color  with  an  infusion  or  a 
decoction  of  bark :  as,  to  Nrri'  sails  or  cordage. 
— 7.  To  kill  (game)  by  tho  eoneussion  of  a 
bullet  which  strikes  the  bark  of  a  limb  at  the 
spot  on  which  the  animal  is  crouched,  or  by 
the  flying  bark. 

Harkinr,  off  upilrrrb  b  s  delightful  tpurt,  and  In  my 
opinion  requires  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any 
other.  I  first  witnessed  this  near  Frankfort.  The  per- 
former was  the  celebrated  Isalilel  Boone. 

J.  J.  .itidulim,  Oralth.  King.,  I.  SW, 

bark3  <b«rtO.  r>.  [Also  barque,  after  F. ;  <  late 
ME.  barke,  Inirqne,  <  F.  barque=  Pr.  Hp.  Pc.  It. 
fWrn  =  I).  bark  —  MilU.  O.  barke  =  Dan. 
f'tirfc  =  Icel.  ftnrtt,  <  LL.  txircn  (ML.  also  bnrpa, 
>  OF.  barge,  >  E.  bargtl,  q.  v.),  regarded  by 
some  as  a  syncopated  form  of  an  assumed  Lli 
'barica,  a  iiuusl-adj.  formation,  <  L.  fraris,  < 
Or.  .:iuiu<-.  <  Egypt.  (Coptic)  ovtri.  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  used  in  tgypt ;  tint  more  prob.  of  Celtic 
or  even  of  Tent,  origin.]  1.  -V«uf..  a  three- 
mastcil  vessel,  fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  tait- 
xenmast,  the  other  two  masts  being  square- 
rigged. —  2.  A  vessel  of  any  kind,  especially  a 
sailing  vessel  of  small  size. 

O  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle, 
For  Erin  b  my  home.  Jfoovr. 

barkantine,  barkentlno  (luir  kiui-ten,  -ken- 
ten),  n,  [<  oviri*,  on  type  of  6rij/n»fi»«'l.]  A 
three-musts'*!  vessel,  with  the  foremast  square- 
rigged,  and  the  mainmast  and  mizsenmast  fore- 
and-aft  rigged.    Also  tVorounnfjitc,  barquenline. 

bark-bed  (blirk'bed),  n.  In  Wf.,  u  bed  formed 
of  tho  spent  bark  tlint  has  been  used  by  tan- 
ners. The  bark  is  placed  In  a  brick  pit  In  a  glased  bouts 
constructed  for  forcing  or  for  the  growth  of  U  inler  planta. 
Artificial  warmth  and  dampness  are  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  hark-    Abo  called  Mri  rfoer. 

bark-bormd  (l>Urk' bound),  a.  Hindered  in 
growth  by  having  the  bark  too  firm  or  close. 


bark-mill 


barkeeper  (bar'ke'per). ».  One  who  has  chajge 

of  the  oar  of  an  inn  or  other  place  of  public 
entertainment ;  a  bartender, 
barken'  (b*r'kenor-kn),«>.  [Sc.;  <6tira-2  +  -en', 
as  in  harden,  stiffen,  etc.]    L  intrant.  To  be- 
come hard ;  form  a  crust. 

Tlie  best  wsy't  io  let  the  Mood  barken  on  the  cut  — 
that  naves  plaislcra.  Seen,  Uliy  Mannerblg,  I.  171. 

II.  frasur.  To  tan  (or  dye)  with  bark. 
Eltte  used  to  help  me  tumble  tlie  bundles  o  barkened 
leather  up  and  down.  Scuff,  Heart  of  Midlothian,  v. 

barken3  (Mr' ken  or  -kn),  a.  [<  bark*  +  -eaS.l 
Consisting  or  made  of  bark :  as,  ''barken  knots," 
Whittier.  [Bare.] 

barkentine,  n.   See  barkantine. 

barkeri  (bftr'ker),  ft,  (<  ruiri-i,  «•.,  +  -eri.]  1. 
An  animal  that  barks ;  a  person  who  clamors 
unreasonably. 

They  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me,  these 
barken.  B.  Jontcm,  Discoveries, 

2.  Tlie  spotted  redshank,  7bf<7iiNjr  /itsetu.  AU 
bin;  Montagu.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  A  person  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  a  house  where  auctions 
of  inferior  goods  are  held,  to  invite  strangers 
to  enter;  atouter;  a  tout.  [Cant.] — 4.  A  pis- 
tol.  [Slang.] — 6,  A  lower-deck  gun  in  a  ship. 

barker2  (liiir'lter).  n.  [<  tWH,  r.,  +  -cri.]  1. 
One  who  strips  trees  of  i  heir  bark. — St.  A  tan- 
ner. 

Barker's  mill.  See  at  itft . 

barkery  (bar'ker-i),  n. ;  pi.  barkerir*  (Az).  [< 

fctirl*  +  -cry.]    A  tan-house,  or  a  place  whero 

bark  is  kept. 

bark-feeder  (blirk'fu'der),  n.  A  bark-eating 
insect  or  animal. 

barking1  (bfcr'king),  n.  [Verba]  n.  of  fiora-i,  r.] 
The  uttering  of  an  abrupt  explosive  cry,  as  that 
of  a  dog. 

barking-  (bllr'king),  n.  [Verba]  n.  of  bark*,  r.l 
1 .  The  process  of  stripping  bark  from  trees,  of 
removing  a  ring  of  bark  from  a  tree  bo  as  to 
kill  it,  or  of  scraping  dead  bark  from  fruit-trees 
to  promote  their  growth. —  2.  The  operation  of 
limning  leather  with  bark ;  also,  tlte  operation 
of  dyeing  fabrics  with  an  infusion  of  bark. 

barking-ax  (bar'king-akB),  n.  An  ax  used  in 
scraping  bark  from  trees, 

barking-bill  (liiir'king-bll),  n.  A  sharp-point- 
ed instrument  used  to  make  transverse  cuts 
through  the  bark  of  trees,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  stripping  them. 

barking-bird  (imr'Tting-benl),  n.  [<  oataWho, 
ppr.  of  ftorgl,  +  otrtfr]  The  name  of  a  rock- 
wren,  Pter'ipUrehiut  or  JJ>itaetcK  tarni,  of  the 
island  of  Chiloe :  also  said  to  be  applied  to  an- 
otherand  smaller  species,  /'.  rNorVHW.  Thensme 
b  due,  in  either  esse,  to  the  similarity  of  the  cry  of  the 
birds  to  the  yelping  of  a  puppy-  IMrtrin.  Also  called 
ftkmafknm 

barking-iron1  (bftr'king-l'ern),  a.  [<  harking, 
ppr.  ofwYira'i,  r.,  +  iron."]  A  pistol,  ilarryat. 
[Slang.1 

barking-iron-  (Mr'king-i'ern),  ».  [<  fWtrnj/* 
+  iron.)  An  instrument  for  removing  the  bark 
of  oak  and  oilier  trees,  for  nse  in  tanning. 

barking-mallet  (btLr'king-mal'et),  n.  A  ham- 
mer with  a  wedge-shapod  edge,  used  in  bark- 
ing trees. 

barklak  (bSr'klak),  ».  A  myrtaeeous  tree  of 
Ycrie/.ucla. 

barkless  (bllrk'les),  a.  [<  bark*  +  -few.]  Des- 
titute of  bark. 

bark-louse  (hark'tntis),  n.  A  minute  insect  of 
the  genus  Auhin  that  infests  trees ;  an  aphid. 

bark -mill  ibilrk'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 
bark  for  tanners'  and  dyers'  uses,  or  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 
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barkometer 

barkometer  fbar-kom'e-tcr),  n.  [Irreg.  <  barifi 
+  -v-meter,  <  Or.  ftrrpci;  a  measure.]  A  hy- 
drometer used  by  tanners  in  ascertaining  tbe 
strength  of  infusions  of  bark,  or  ooze. 

bark-paper  (bllrk'pa'por),  n.  Paper  made  from 
bark ;  specifically,  paper  made  from  the  bark 
of  Hrotutonetta  ltapyrifrrn,  a  tree  common  in 
southeastern  Aula  and  Oceanic*.  Mont  of  tli« 
paper  used  in  Japan  is  of  this  kind. 

bark-pit  (biirk'pit),  n.  A  ton-pit,  or  pit  for 
I  >■  ■  i  n  i  ug  or  steeping  leather^ 

secretion  taken  from  the  castor-glands  of  the 


beaver:  castor;  castoreum. 

bark-stove  (bark'stov),  n.   Same  as  bark-bed. 

bark-tanned  (biirk'tand),  a.  Tanned  by  the 
slow  action  of  oak,  hemlock,  or  other  barks, 
as  leatber,  in  contradistinction  to  that  tanned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  chemicals. 

barky  (bar'kl),  a.  [<  bark'*  +  -y1.]  Consist- 
ing of  bark;  containing  bark;  covered  with 


\ho  Way  Siicrn  of  U»  dm.  SMt.,  U.  V  D.,  Iv.  1. 
bar-lath*  (bttr'laTH),  n.    A  latbe  with  a  single 

beam,  usually  having  a  triangular  section,  on 

which  tbe  heads  or  puppets  slide. 
barley1  (bttr'li),  h.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  barly, 

barlift.  Sc.  barlick  ;  <  ME.  barlf,  berleif,  bar- 

Uch,  <  lato  AS.  btrrlie.  Iwrley,  sppar.  <  here,  E. 

bear*,  barley,  +  -lie,  E.  -J»> ;  the  word  appears 

first  as  an  at t rib.,  being  formally  an  adj.  Tbe 

Icel.  Imrtak,  ami  W.  barlg*, 

liarley  (as  if  <  bam,  bread,  + 

Wysta  11,  Ugiam,  plants,  herbs). 

Corn,  oarffe.  are  from  K.I 

The  name  of  a  grain,  and  of 

the  plant  yielding  it,  belong. 

ing  to  the  genua  Hordtnm, 

natural    order  Graminnv. 

llii*  grain  hsa  been  cultivated 

from  the  wry  earliest  tlaic*.  when 

II  lonixot  »"  li»|>'rUnl  article  .if 

food,  u  It  attll  d-»es  where  other 

cereaU  cannot  be  raUcd    It  i* 

Ufk-vly  employed  for  fecdins  anl- 

niiila,  but  IU  .lilcf  nan  In  In  ttu- 

lualiufiicture  ol  fermented  Uqnor*. 


cultivated  throvluh  a 
uf  climate,  fur  II  ouilurea  tit  Lap- 
land, Norway,  ami  Ireland,  ill  ftV 
and  70  mirth  Utttuilu,  and  X  an 
altitude  of  1I.0UJ  feel  In  the  Amtew 
and  Himalaya.  ^Thv  .sdy  cwHIvatj 

wild  In  tlm  l»o  n»»ed  or  ions  ewred 
lmrley,  H.  HUtirJ-uK.  s  native  of 


Aula,  hut  In  i-ultlratii*  Is 
lit  times.  »i  waa  a|<o  the 


prehistoric 

ali  rowejMxelej,  winter  barley. 
//.  arriutu-AeM.  IU  later  origin 
If  tbe  common  four  rowed  specks, 
spring  or  tuinmer  liarley,  tl.  mtMrr.  Fan-aliaped  bar- 
ley, alno  called  liattlcitore-  or  anrst-harlC) ,  H.  /eierif.iN, 
la  |terha]ia  only  a  cultivated  I  arm  of  tbe  two-mwrti  species 
fievaral  varieties  of  these  ■peciea  are  found  in  cultivation. 
The  grain  illlfera  itenenUly  from  wheat  In  retaining  closely 
Ita  huaka ;  It  la  also  somewhat  lea*  nntritlona  and  palata- 
ble aa  an  article  of  fond.  See  //oraVum.  Caustic  bar- 
ter, an  earlv  name  f.s  Uie  eeeiU  of  SrAtriMeaiiJoH  ofici- 
na/e,  called  in  inedlcUie  sibarftibf,  ami  u*. <1  aJS  a  aonrve  of 
verstnn.  Mooas,  Wall,  way,  ix  wild  tNtrlsy,  It'" 
drum  mnrinvm,  a  l|ra>a  of  little  value  Patent  barley, 
thr  (alius  ot.taloiil  l,y  irrliullnii  pearl  liarle) .  —  Peajl-bar- 
lay,  the  KTmln  ilt-pnviil  of  buiJt  ami  pellicle  anil  roiuplrtely 
rowQiled  tt>  icritxlinif.  It  la  used  In  making  brotna  and 
In  snaps.  —  Scotch,  pot,  or  hulle-d  barley,  the  irralii  de- 
prived of  tile  husk  in  s  milL 

barley8  (bar'li),  n.    [A  corruption  of  parley. 
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barley-bre*.  barley-broo  (bilr'li-br*.  -bro),  n. 
Liquor  made  from  malt,  whether  by  brewing 
or  distillation ;  ale  or  whisky,    [Scotch.  J 

barley-broth,  (biir'li-brdth). 1.  Broth  made 
by  boiling  liarley  and  meat  with  vegetables. 
[Scotch.] — 2.  Aleorbeer:  used  jocosely,  and 
also  in  contempt,  as  in  the  extract. 


q.  v.]  A  cry  used  by  children  in  certain  games 
wbeit  a  tni 

[Scotch.] 


by  children 
wbeit  a  truce  or  tetu|>oniry  stop  U 

Same 


(<  frnrTy^V"' 


barley-blgg  i  Wli-big),  a. 
barley-bird  (bir'li-ltenl),  i 
a  rip  I  fed  to  various  birds  which  appear  about 
the  time  of  sowing  barley.]  1.  A  name  of  the 
European  wryneck,  i'uni  twiimllii. — 2.  A 
name  of  some  small  bird:  snid  to  lie  either 
Uie  siskin  (f  'Arjsnsn/rw  *;«'sim)  or  the  nightin- 
gale (7>r!M/i<f«  i>hiti>mcl<t).  [Kug.] 
barley-brake,  barley-break  (biir'li-brak),  «. 
[iSe,  t»trlry-hnirl:6,  litirlo-bri  ikit ;  <  6ftr/(y  (un- 
i  t  rlftiii  whether  barh  v*  orivir/*y-,  orfroin  some 
other  source)  +  brrak.]  An  old  game  tilayed 
by  six  [H-rsons,  three  of  each  sex,  formed  into 
couples.  Three  enntlktioiui  ph.Uof  hrn.uiul  wen;  i  hoten. 

and  <i»lc  t-ouple,  plucetl  ill  the  middle  plot,  alternated  t,i> 

,  at.  h  the  oth.  r.  a«  the)  pn^.  d  ijir<«i|(li    Tie.  middle 
1.1.4  >e  i:nlU-.l  Ml  whence  lis  allil>lou>  Id  old  play*  U 
tlni  1^.1  iNju^le  In  liclL  ' 

Mle  went  ot.Mad  ltw-reriv 
At  ouriey  i-rnJrr  tier  awcel  nwitt  trr  l  to  try  . 

.^ir  /'.  Si'lnrp,  Ar-adis,  I. 
A  th'tuaajid  acuei 

Play  at  bartrtt-fir'tit  In  my  1  ee 

MaviH-j^r,  llirliuinent  of  Lov«.  Iv.  &, 


Ja**  lllelf  Isirfey  ceofA, 
IkKnct  their  cold  blood  to  iik-Ii  valiant  boatT 

SlMk.,  lien.  V.,  ill.  ft. 

barleycorn  (b&r'll-korn),  a.  1.  A  grain  of 
barley. —  2.  A  measure  equal  to  the  third  part 
of  an  inch ;  originally,  the  length  of  a  grain  of 
barley.  A  statute  of  Edward  II.  (».  n.  U34>  makes 
"three  harley-eonii  round  and  dry"  the  deHnltfaa  of  an 
Inch, 

8.  A  measure  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  fine 
grain  of  barley,  about  0.155  inch — John  or 
John  Bl  " 
•Phil  of 
antiquity. 

J&hn  AsW/yrvrn  was  a  boro  bold 

of  noblo  enterprise, 
For,  If  roa  do  lint  taste  hit  blood, 
Twill  make  your  coo  rase  riae. 

Auraa,  John  Barleycorn. 

barley-fever  (bar'li-fe'vcr),  «.  [<  barlrfi  (as 
a  source  of  strong  drink)  +  /ever.]  illness 
caused  by  intemperance.   [North.  Eng.] 

barley-fork  (bar'li-fork),  ».  A  hand-fork  with 
a  guard  at  the  root  of  tho  tines,  used  for  gath- 
ering up  stalks  of  barley. 

barleyhood  OiHr'U-hud),  n.  A  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, or  of  ill  humor  brought  on  by  drinking. 
[Chiefly  Scotch.) 

barley-island*  (Wli-I'land),  n.  An  ale- 
house. 

barley-meal  (bar'li-mei),  ».  Meal  or  flour 
made  from  barley. 

barley-milkt  (bar Ml -milk),  n.  Gruel  made 
with  barley  or  barley-meal. 

barley-nick  (bar'li-eik),  a.  [<  fcorOyi  (see  bar- 
lejf-fenr)  +  siek.]    Intoxicated.  [Scotch.] 

barley-sugar  (bar'li-ahng'er),  «.  Sugar  boiled 
(formerly  in  a  decoction  of  barley)  till  it  be- 
comes brittle  ami  candied. 

barley-water  (bar'li-wa'ter),  n.  A  decoction 
of  barley  used  as  a  demulcent  nutritious  drink 
in  fevers,  and  in  inflammations  of  the  air-pas- 
sages and  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

barley  wine  (l*r'li-whi),  ».   Ale  or  beer. 

bar-lift  (bar'lift),  a.  A  short  metal  bar  fas- 
tened  to  a  heavy  window  aa  a  convenience  in 
lifting  it. 

barling*.  ».  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  <  8w.  bdrling, 
a  pole,  <  ftdra  a  K.  6earl,  q.  v.]   A  pole. 

bar-loOU  (biir'lom),  n.   A  ribbon-loom. 

barm't,  [ME.  oorsse,  barm,  Item,  <  AS. 
fVurm  (OXorth.  barm  =  OS.  OFriee.  OHO. 
barm  c  Icel.  barmr  =  Sw.  Dan.  barm  k=  Goth. 
barms),  the  bosom,  with  formative  -m,  <  beran, 
E.  A«trl,  q.  v.]   The  bosom  ;  the  lap. 

barm2  (barm),  n.  [<  ME.  ftunii*,  berme,  <  AS. 
brorma  s  Erics,  berme,  barm  =  MlAr.  berm, 
barm,  LO.  bormt,  barme,  barm  (>  0.  btirmr)  — 
8w.  btirma  =  Dan.  barme;  prob.  akin  to  L,  fer- 
Nimfum,  yeast,  <.fervere,  boil :  nee  ferment,  a.] 
The  scum  or  foam  rising  upon  beer  or  other 
mult  liquors  when  fermenting;  yeast.  iii»n«od 

as  It^ven  In  bread  to  nuke  it  iwell,  causing*  It  to  licooine 
sufu-r,  lliihter,  and  inure  delicate.  It  may  be  used  In 
ll.'uim  u>  make  tiirm  furnvait  or  work.  It  It  a  fiinjftu. 
Saetli<tn>myct*  eervruiltr.   See  pw«f  and/enwnfatfon. 

barm'1  (burm),  n.   Same  as  fcerai. 

Barmacide,  ».  and  a.   See  Barmecide. 

bar- magnet  (bar'mag'net),  n.    An  artificial 

steel  magnet  made  in  tbe  form  of  a  straight 

and  rather  slender  bar. 

barmaid  i  btr'mad),  a.  A  maid  or  woman  who 
attends  tbe  bar  of  an  inn  or  other  place  of  re- 
fresh ment- 

barman  (bar'man),  n. ;  pi.  barmen  (-men).  1*. 
A  barrister. —  S.  A  barkeeper  or  bartender. 

barmastor  (hilr'mas'ttr),  n.  [Reduced  from 
earlier  barghmatUr,  barge  matter,  prob.  <  li. 
bergmeutcr,  a  surveyor  of  mines,  <  berg,  a  hill, 
a  mine  (=  E.  6urn»r-  see  fsTrrojrl  and  bargh), 
+  meirtrr  =  E.  isn.vfer.  A  numts-r  of  E.  min- 
ing terms  are  of  O.  origin,  f'f.  ouriso//-.]  In 
flvinr»0,  the  title  of  an  oftieer  who  acts  as  man- 
ager, agent,  and  sun-eyor,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietor  or  '  lord,'  ana  at  the 
same  time  loiikiiig  after  those  of  the  miner. 
Also  called  tiailiff,  lienjmanter,  and  bnrahmait- 
ter.    [IVrbvshire,  Kng.] 

barmhrack  ('Minii'l-rak).  ».  [A  corruiition  of 
Ir.  AmriV/rs  bmit\  s^icckled  eiike :  iHiiriwn, 
bairghfan,  bntri»,  a  cake ;  briar,  speckled, 
spotted.]   A  curraut-bun.  [Anglo-Irish.] 
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bann-clotlit,  a.   An  apron.  Chaucer. 
Barmecidal  (bar'me-si-dal),  a.    Same  as  Itar- 

meriiic. 

Barmecide,  Barmacide  (bar'rae-sid,  -ma-sid), 
h.  mid  a.  [<  one  of  the  Rarmtrida  (a  Latin- 
ized form,  with  patronymic  suffix  -4 da)  or  Bar- 
mecide*, a  noble  Persian  family  founded  by 
Barmek  or  Barmak,  and  having  great  power 
under  the  Abbaaaide  califs.]  I.  n.  One  who 
offers  imaginary  food  or  illusory  benefits :  in  al- 
lusion to  the  story,  told  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
of  a  member  of  tbe  Barmecide  family  of  Dag- 
dad,  who  on  one  oeeasion  pbtced  a  succession  of 
empty  dishes  before  a  beggar,  pretending  that 
they  contained  a  sumptuous  repast,  a  notion 
which  the  beggar  humorously  accepted. 

II.  a.  Uke,  or  like  the  entertainment  of, 
the  Barmecide  of  the  story;  hence,  unreal, 
sham,  illusory,  etc.:  as,  "my  Barmecide  friend,'1' 
Thackeray ;  a  Barmecide  feast  or  repast. 

It  la  s  Baruurldc  foul :  a  pleasant  arid  for  the  Uuagl- 
■ation  to  rove  In.  PirieM,  Ataer.  Notes. 

barmilian  (blir-mil'yan),  a.  [Origin  unknown.] 
An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  fustiangoods  largely 
exported  from  England.   E.  H.  Kuight. 

bar-mining  (bar'ml'niug),  it.  In  rjJaeer-mis>- 
ing,  tho  washing  of  the  sand  or  gravel  in  tbe  bed 
of  a  stream,  when  laid  bare  by  the  diminution  of 
the  stream  at  low  water,  or  by  building  a  Hume, 
and  thus  carrying  the  water  to  one  side  of  the 
channel.  The  latter  method  is  more  commonly 
called  fluming,  [California.] 

barmkla  (bsrm'kin),  n.  [Auto  spelled  barm- 
kyu,  baruekiH,  barnln/n ;  <  ME.  knrmea-ea,  bante- 
kyncJi;  origin  uncertain;  possibly  <  f>orms  = 
berm,  brim,  border,  edge  (the  forms  in  fsira- 
belng  then  corruptions),  +  -tin ;  but  more  prob. 
all  corruptions  of  barbican.]  The  rampart  or 
outer  fortification  of  a  castle.  [Lovrlaod  Scotch 
and  Nortli.  Eng.] 

And  Ivoad  and  Moody  roae  UMiun. 

0W»e^«riVr1e*cber  .  Bord.Oflnatwlay.  tt  ML 
Lord  goullt  he  aa(  In  HennlUcv  t 
And  Kedeaii  ru  not  1>>  ; 

led. 


And  be  eallcd 


...  .paa-e,  whowsa  witty a»i  !  «r«!e 
To  so  to  Uie  ftannav'n  lilsli. 
J.  Wen,  I»rd  Soall.,  In  N.  and  Q  .Cth  aer..  XI.  JHo. 
BatUemeula  and  bamnJriTW  and  all  tbe  other  appnrte- 
nanttw  of  stnrnsUi,  aa  such  plam  were  called.  iewrr. 
barmote  (bitr'mot),  n.   [A  reduction  of  earlier 
bargemote,  also  barqhtnote  and  berghmott,  <  0. 
berg,  a  hill,  mine,  +  E.  mote,  meeting.    Cf.  bar- 
mauler.]  A  court  established  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward TIT.  and  hold  twice  a  year  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  which  matters  connected  with 
mining  are  considered.  Also  written  bergmoU. 
barmy  <bar'mi),<r.  [<  frormS  +  .«•.]  Contain- 
ing or  resembling  barm  or  yeast;  frothy. 

ler  and  of  barmy  beer. 
Drydtn,  It.  of  Virgil  a  Oeonrtcs  IU 
Why.  tlion  botUe^le, 
Thou  6ormi<  troth  I 

aTnr»fon,  Soonrn*  of  VUlanlv,  vl. 
barmy-brained  (bHr' mi -brand),  a.  Light- 
headed; giddy. 

baMU1  (bam),  ».  (<  ME.  barn,  been,  <  AS.  beru, 
a  eontr.  of  brrern,  hcre-ern,  as  in  0North.F  < 
bere,  barley  (E.  bear*),  +  ern,  a  puce.]  A 
covered  building  designed  for  the  storage  of 
grain,  hay,  flax,  or  other  farm-produce.  In 
America  barns  also  usually  contain  stabling 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

barn1  (barn),  e.  t.  [<  tam'  *.]  To  store  up 
in  a  barn.   Shak.,  Ducroee,  1.  859. 

Men  .  .  .  often  barn  up  the  chaff,  and  burn  ap  the 
grain.  FulUr,  Good  ThotLgtita,  p.  110. 

barn**,  ».  [Early  mod.  and  dial.  E.,<  Sc.  bairn, 
a.  v.,  <  ME.  oceni,  ben,  <  AS.  beam,  a  child. 
See  bairn.]    A  child. 

Mercy  on  a.  s  siirs;  a  very  pretty  horn!  A  boy  or  a 
child,  I  wonder!  SHak.,  W.  T..  UL  J. 

bamabee  (bar'na-bf),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Suffolk); 
prob.  in  allusion  to  Barnaby  day.  Seo  Bar- 
Habii-hright.]    The  lady-bird. 

Barnabite  (bar'na-bit),  it.  [=F.  Bamabite,  < 
LL.  Barnabae,  <1«r.  Ba^wi.Jaf,  a  Ilebrew  name 
translated  "sou  of  consolation"  (Acts  iv.  .Hi), 
more  accurately  "sou  of  exhortation"  or  "bob 
of  projdicev.'*]  In  the  Kom.  t'ath.  Ch.,  a  mem- 
lier  of  a  religious  congregation  properly  styled 
"Kcgular  Clerks  of  the  Cougregation  of  St. 
Paul."  but  having  their  popular  designation 
frnlii  the  church  of  St.  riiinmlias  in  Milan,  which 
was  granted  to  them  in  IMS,  soon  after  tho 
foundation  of  the  congregation.  Their  princi- 
pal house  is  n<vw  in  Home. 

barnabyt  <liiir'im-bi>,  >i.  [Prob.  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  Barnaby  day,  <  Bona- 
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fry,  forraerlv  slso  Karnabie,  <  F.  llarnabc",  <  LL. 

Barnaba*,  Barnabas:  see  Barnabile.]    An  old 

dance  to  a  quick  movement. 

bounce  <  CTlot  the  port-hole  —  out  they  fly. 
And  make  thn  world  dance  fttnwAw. 

Offosi,  vtrgll  Travesti*. 

Barnaby-bright  (bar'na-bi-brit),  a.  [Also 
Barnaby  bright,  Barnaby  the  bright,  and  (Scott, 
L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  4)  St  Barnabrighl ;  also  railed 
Long  Barnaby,  Id  ref.  to  the  coincidence  of 
Barnaby  dav  with  the  summer  solstice.]  The 
day  of  St.  Barnabas  tho  Apostle,  too  11th  of 
June,  which  in  old  stylo  was  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

Bama-'sy  trr-vjKi,  the  luufiwt  day  ami  tin  shortest  nlKhU 

OU  run*. 

Thl*  day  th*  <uniM  U  In  til*  ehiefc*t  night. 
With  laxnaaey  Uu  bright. 

Sprnsrr,  Eptthalamlou,  1.  2011- 

Barnaby  day.  Same  as  Barnaby-bright 
barnacle1  (b*r-na-kl),  n.  [Also  barnicle,  ber- 
nacie  ;  <  ME.  bamakylle,  bernakiU,  bernacle,  ap- 
par.  a  dim.  of  tho  earlier  bcrnake,  bernak,  ber- 
naek,  bernekke;  cf.  OF.  fVerwrtowci  (MI*  bernrua, 
berneka),  later  F.  bernackt,  mod.  barnaehe, 
barnacle  =  8p.  bernaeka  =  Pg.  bcrnaea,  berna- 
eha,  bemicha  a  It.  bemacla,  later  ML.  or  NL. 
bermcia,  bcrntcla,  brrnacnla ;  0.  bemikel-gant, 
Dan.  bernakel-gaa*.  Ultimate  origin  unknown. 
The  word  seems  to  hare  arisen  in  England. 
The  oldest  ME.  form,  bcrnekke,  could  bo  simply 
'bare-neck.'  with  a  possible  allusion  to  tho 

Urge  while  patches  on  tfm  bird's  k  uiul  ln-u.1. 

If  this  were  •  popular  designation,  it  could 
easily,  when  taken  into  book-language  and  Lat- 
inized, assume  the  above  and  tho  other  numer- 
ous corrupt  forms  (ML.  bernieha,  bernecMa,  ber- 
neaeha,  bcrnenta,  ete.)  in  which  it  appears.  The 
loss  of  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning  would  assist 
the  growth  of  tho  fables  connected  with  the 
word.]    1.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  Atuer  ber- 
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nicla  or  Kernicln  leucopsU,  also  called  barnadc- 
gaone  or  bernaeXc-gtxut.  n  hi  one  of  several  species 
of  the  conn*  Bernida,  Inhabiting  tlw  northern  pari*  of 
Europe,  and  occasionally  appearing  n*  a  f  irajrglrr  In  North 
America.  It  U  imullcr  than  tlw  various  wild  geese  of  the 
genua  Antrr  proper,  ha*  dark-brown  or  blacklah  npper 
parts,  anil  a  Mark  neck  and  head,  with  large  «hli«  patches. 
It  at  related  to  the  comnum  wild  room  of  North  America, 
B.  cnwvt'nsis.  ajld  still  miiro  cloeely  Ui  til*  brail-  or  brant- 
goose.  tUrnUta  emits.  ThU  bird,  which  was  known  In  the 
British  UlamU  only  aa  a  vttitor,  became  thn  aahjoct  at  a 
carious  popular  fable,  not  yet  extinct,  being  believed  to  bu 
bird  from  *  tree  growlncoa  the  *es-*non>,  cither  (rum  tho 
fruit  of  the  tree  or  as  Itself  the  fruit  (hence  called  free- 
jjeowX  or  (ram  a  shell  fish  which  grew  on  thta  tree  (see 
dot.  z),  or  trow  rotting  wood  In  11m  water. 

So  rotten  plank*  of  broken  ahlp*  do  change 

To  BurwuU*.  ,  .  , 

Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  halt. 
Lately  a  Mushroom,  now  a  flying  Unit 

Syfreaf rr,  tr.  of  Iw  BarUs.  L  fl. 
2.  A  specie*  of  stalked  eirriped,  Lejnu  anati- 
/era,  or  the  family  Lepadlda,  found  hanging  in 
clusters  by  the  long  peduncle  to  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  to  floating  timber,  or  to  submerged  wood 
of  any  kind;  the  goose-mussel,  fabled  to  fall 
from  its  support  and  turn  into  a  goose  (see  def. 
1).   The  name  I*  sometimes  extended  or  transferred  to 

various  otiler  elrrlpeils,  OS  the  sessile  ao.rtl  shell*  or  aca- 
acoms  of  the  family  BatiHutir.  such  a*  Batumi*  tintinwt- 
Man,  See  «aJ«n«»-  nil*  Is  the  usual  teow  of  the  word, 
except  in  Ureal  Britain. 

A  henusnle  may  lie  said  to  be  a  crustacean  fixed  ley  It* 
head,  and  kicking  the  food  Into  Its  mouth  with  its  legs, 

//isitVy.  AnaL  Invert.,  p.  SIS. 
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3.  Anything  resembling  a  barnacle  (In  sense  2). 
(a>  Any  anomalous  growth  or  extraneous  adhering  matter 
nrarraiigenienllend 
log  to  impede  pro- 
grcaa. 

CotnpnUory  pilot- 
age, tile  three 
month*'  extra  pay  to 
crew*  lUachargad  la 
foreign  land*,  and 
the  obUgslory  em. 
ploymeot  of  govern- 
naent  ofwckl*  for  the 
thtpnieut  of  sailor* 
in  American  porta, 
are  all  fMirnfselst .  .  . 
which  Impede  tbo 
prDgrca*  of  our  com. 
mercial  marine. 
A.jt.lTaUs.Merrhant 
|  Marine,  p.  UL 

(6)  A  person  holding 
on  tens/  luuaiy  to  a 
jilace  or  position ; 
on*  who  t*  s  aaeleea  or  Incompetent  fixture  In  an  office 
or  employment ;  s  follower  who  will  pot  be  dismissed  or 
shaken  off. 

4t.  [Cf.  Aarruirri.]  A  decoy  swindler.  [Cant.] 
barnacle1  (bar'na-U),  c.  t ;  prat,  and  pp.  bar- 
naclftt,  ppr.  baniacling.  [\  barnaciel,  «.]  To 
fix  or  attach,  as  a  barnacle  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  ship.  [Bare.] 

He  bartuteled  himself  to Oershnn,  now,  and ahinped  with 
him  always.  Jf rr.  H'fu/iiey,  Uaywiiruiys,  xxlv. 

barnacle3  (Mr'na-kl),  a.  [Also  barnicle,  ber- 
nicte;  <  ME.  barnahilte,  byntaele,  bernaclt  (<  OF. 
bernicie,  an  inst runient  of*  torture),  appar.  adlm. 
of  the  earlier  bernake,  btrttak,  bcrnac,<  OF.  ber- 
nac,  a  barnacle  (dof.  I) ;  origin  unknown.  The 
word  brankt,  q.  v.,  has  a  similar  meaning,  but 
no  connection  can  be  made  out.  The  Heiise 
of  '  spectacles '  easily  arises  from  the  original 
sense ;  but  some  connect  barnaclet  in  this  sense 
with  OF.  bericlt,  mod.  F.  brticle,  eve-glass  (< 
ML.  'bericitlut,  dim.  of  berilliu,  beryilu*,  beryl : 
see  beryl  and  brill*),  or  with  mod.  F.  dial,  ber- 
mquet,  spectacles.)  1.  A  kind  of  bit  or  muxxlo 
used  to  restrain  an  unruly  horse  or  ass;  now 
(usually  in  the  plural),  an  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  placed  on  a  horse's  nose  to  restrain  him 
while  being  shod,  bled,  or  dressed. 

A  scourge  to  an  hors  and  a  ernksrf*  [bridle,  A.  V.)  to  an 
asse.  * V*f*/,  Prvv.  xxvL  3. 
Hence — 3.  An  instrument  of  torture  applied  in 
n  similar  way  to  persons. —  3.  pi.  Spectacles. 
[Colloq.] 

What  a  rt  lack!  What  d'ye  lack?  (tocki,  watches,  bar- 
naetett   What  d'ye  lack,  alrT   Wlist  d  je  luck,  madam? 

oroff,  Kortiine*  of  Nigel. 

barnacle3  (bUr'nn-kl),  r.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  bar- 
nacled, ppr.  barnacling.  [v  barnacle^  To 
apply  barnacles  to:  ait,  to  barnacle  a  horse. 

barnacle-goose)  (bltr'na-kl-gos),  n.  [Formerly 
also  abbr.  bargwrne;  <  barnacled,  1,  +  oocisr.J 
Same  as  barnacled,  1. 

bamardt  (bar'n&rd),  n.  [Also  bemard;  per- 
haps for  bcrner,  q.  v.]  One  of  a  gang  of  swin- 
dlers who  acted  as  a  decoy. 

Barnburner  (bkru'ber'ner),  n.  [In  reference 
to  the  story  of  a  farmer  who  burned  his  barn 
to  get  rid  of  the  rats.]    A  member  of  the  more 

{regressive  of  the  two  faction*  into  which  tho 
k'tuocratlc  party  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  long  divided,  the  other  faction  being  called 
the  llunkcrs.  The  Isarnl  turner*  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system,  and  after  1*46  lltey  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  In  the  Territories.  In  *  few  yuan  most 
of  them  Joined  the  new  Free-soil  party. 

The  Internal  reform  of  s  party  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
corrupt  taader*.  (hi*  of  the  main  object*  of  the  reform- 
er* was  to  break  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to  this 
they  owed  their  appellation  of  IwniMirwTi,  their  enemies 
charging  tlie in  with  a  res<lln**j*  to  bum  the  building  with 
the  vermin,  in  default  of  a  lesa  radical  racana  of  imriflea- 
ttan.  ST.  ron  aMkt,  Cotut  HuHtransX  III.  XM. 

barncock  (biirn'kok),  «.  A  local  Scotch  name 
of  the  ttirbot:  so  called  on  account  of  its  rouud 
shape.  Hay, 

barn-door  (barn'dor'),  n.   The  door  of  a  barn. 

—  Barn-door  fowl,  a  mongrel  or  cross-bred  specimen  of 
the  common  hen ;  a  dunghill  or  barn-yard  fowl. 

bar-net  (bur'net),  n.  A  net  placed  across  a 
stream  to  guide  fish  into  a  wing-poniL 

barney  (biir'nl),  u.  [Perhaps  from  tho  proper 
name  Barney  for  Barnaby,  formerly  very  com- 
mon as  a  t'hristian  name,  and  still  common 
among  the  Irish.  But  in  3d  sense  cf.  btarnei.] 
1.  In  mining,  a  small  car  used  in  tho  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania  on  inclined  planes  and 
slopes  to  push  the  mine-car  up  the  slope. — 2. 
A  prize-fight,    [Slang.]  —  3.  Humbug. 

barney-pit  (bilr  til-pit),  a.  In  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of 


baroco 

a  slope  or  plane  into  which  the  barney  runs, 
in  order  to  allow  the  mine-car  to  run  in  over 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  plane, 
barn-gallon  (barn'gal'on),  n.  A  measure  con- 
taining two  imperial  gallons  of  milk;  a  double 
gallon. 

barn-grass  (bam'gras),  n.  The  common  cock- 
spur-graas,  Panicvm  Crut-galli. 

barnhardtite  (barn'har-Ut),  n.  [<  Bernhardt, 
name  of  the  owner  of  land  in  North  Carolina 
where  it  is  found,  +  •He3.]  A  sulphid  of  cop- 
per and  iron  occurring  massive  and  of  a  bronze- 
yellow  color  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 

barn  mas  (barn'man),  n. ;  pi.  6am  men  (-men). 
A  laborer  in  a  barn ;  a  thresher. 

Harnman,  sower,  hayward,  and  woodward  were  alike 
serf*.  J.  Ji.  Omn,  short  Hist-  of  Eng.,  p.  ML 

barn-owl  (barn'oul),  n.  1,  The  common  white 
owl,  Ulrix  fiammea  or  Alnco  Jlammen*  so  called 
from  being  often  found  in  bams,  where  it  is 
useful  aa  a  destroyer  of  mice.  Its  cotiapeel**  or 
varieties  inhabit  nearly  all  temperate  region*  of  the  globe. 
The  aariuty  found  in  the  felted  Stale*  1*  Alnco  ysnxtm- 
ovla.    Alau  called  cAwrcA-osrf. 


ll-r-  .  -I  iMtmfJlMmmnuK 

2.  pi.  The  owls  of  tho  barn-owl  typo,  genera 
Strie  or  .liio-o  and  PhodUn*,  which  differ  so 
decidedly  from  all  other  owls  that  naturalists 
now  consider  them  types  of  a  distinct  family. 
See  '  and  AluctmUla*, 
barns-breaking  (bamz'hrs/king),  n.  [Sc.,  in 
allusion  to  tbo  act  of  breaking  open  a  barn  to 
steal  grain.]  Any  mischievous  or  injurious 
action ;  an  idle  frolic 

There  is  blood  on  your  hand,  and  your  clothes  are  torn. 
What  fairn*  brrxikin*i  have  you  been  at  1  You  have  been 
drunk,  Richard,  and  fighting.  Snifr. 

barn-stormer  (harn'st/ir'mer),  a.  A  strolling 
player;  an  actor  who  plays  "in  the  provinces.'' 
barn-storming  (barn'stor'ming),  n.  [In  allu- 
sion to  "taking  by  storm"  the  barns  in  which 
strolling  actors  often  played.]  The  practice  of 
acting  in  barns,  as  strolling  players;  hence, 
the  practice  of  playing  "upon  the  road  "  or  "  in 
the  provinces, 
barn-swallow  (barn'swol'6),  n.  The  common 
swallow  of  the  United  States,  llirnndo  hnrrrn- 
rum  or  B,  erythro- 
gattra:  so  called 
because  it  habit- 
ually breeds  In 
llama.    The  upper 

Girts  are  dark  steel 
ue,  the  lower  part*  ^^^^^M  — Se- 
eheatnot  with  an  iro-  *fc**B*l  '** 
perfect  collar,  an  I  tie- 
tall  ileeply  forked  and 
spotted  with  white. 
It  IS  the  American 
rvpn-aonnollve  of  the 
aimlhu-  //.  tmUm  «> 
Europe. 

barn-yard  (bimi'- 

yard),  n.    A  yard 
StirroiiMh: 
ioinlng  a  tssrn.— 

Barn-yard  fowl,  my  a*n>-«~»iUrtr  y/re»w» etyt»nemim 
s|ieclrin  ■  N  t:e  .  *yj 

moo  domestic  fowl.  Including  hen*,  gee**,  ducks,  ruiiiena, 
ami  turkeys:  speciAcall).  a  inoogn-l  orcroa*-bred  apr»i- 
men  of  these  fow  la ;  a  hani-door  fowl. 

bare-.      1  '">vy,  = 

L.  grunt*,  besVryi  see  ffW&A  An  element 
in  certain  compound  scientific  terms,  irnplyirg 
heaviness. 

baroco1  (liu-nVko),  n.  [An  artifk-iul  MHM  i»- 
venteil  by  l'etrus  Hispunus.]    In  logic,  tho 
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mnemonic  name  of  n  tnnod  of  syllogism  in  the 
second  figure,  having  a  universal  affirmative 
major  premise,  a  particular  negative  minor, 
ami  a  particular  nvgutivo  conclusion:  as, 
Every  true  patriot  is  a  friend  to  religion;  some 
great  statesmen  are  not  friends  to  religion ; 
therefore,  some  great  statesmen  are  not  true 
patriots.  Five  of  tbc  air  letter*  that  crcni-iM  the  word 
an*  .lirniflonnl.  B  mean*  that  it  U  to  Itc  retjuond  to  one- 
btnt ;  a,  that  the  major  pretnUe  is  universal  ararmatlvc  ; 
«,  Uiat  the  minor  prcmlae  U  particular  beiralivt. ;  t.  that 
the  cyllogtam  i»  to  be  rrdnretf  Jmr  1m|>oa«ittil«  (tee  r*if  «r- 
fivn);  and  o,  that  the  eoncliuliMi  I*  particular  negative. 
See  Nu»»r>.  Alan  ipcllcd  M. 
baroco-,  baxoct©  (ha-ro'k6),  a.  [It.  Aurora).] 
Same  as  bnroqne. 

barogram  (bar'a-grntn),  a.  The  record  traced 
by  a  barograph. 

barograph  ( bsr'o-graf ),  n.  [<  Or.  (iapot,  weight, 
+  ypa&tv,  writ©.]  A  self-registering  instrument 
for  recording  variation*  in  the  pressure  of  th© 
atmosphere.    It  it  made  by  «tUu  l.lnu  to  Die  lever  of  a 
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plica  baroneter  tisvuig  ft  float  retting  on  tbc  surface  of 

the  mercury  In  the  open  1-rmnt-h,  and  a  thread  attached  to 
tile  Boat  pajaiiiff  over  a  pulley,  and  havintr  a  weight  at  fta 
citmnliy  aa  a  r><uiil"n>o*>*  t"  the  Bust.  As  the  niefmrr 
riae*  anil  falln  the  thread  tuma  the  pulley  which  moves 
the  Iniled. 1  the  dUL  The  barometer  U  naed  In  many 
phy.ical  awl  chemical  determination.,  but  Hh  inott  ordi. 
nary  appltratlon.  are  (I  >  to  the  iiredlrUon  of  chaos*.  In 
the  weather,  and  (!)  to  tlie  determination  of  the  elevation 
of  .tattoo*  above  tlie  tea-level.  -Aneroid  barometer,  n 
portable  Inalruiuent,  invented  by  M.  Villi  of  Parts,  for  ui- 
dlcallnit  the  JirMeiUD  of  tile  atinuqihrre  without  tbc  Use  of 
mercury  oi  oil*,  r  fluid.  It  v-i  •nel*u«f  a  circular  metallic  box 
wbkh  it  exhausted  of  air,  and  of  which  the  cnmutate.il  dla- 
plirainna  am  held  in  a  »lat«  of  h-iuloii  by  powerful  apringa 
The  vary! 


i  varytiia  priaaurr  of  Die  aliiu»»han<  came,  a  variation 
of  the  larface  of  the  dkphrngm,  which  rarlatlo«i,  being 
multiplied  by  delicate  lever*  and  a  fine  chain  wound  aroanu 
a  pinion,  actuate*  an  Indei'iiofntcr  which  move,  oyer  a 
•radaated  avalc.  Itoordon  •  ntctolllc  tiaromnter  In  an  ane- 
roW  barometer  cwnauUng  of  a  flattened,  curved  tube,  «■ 


rounlcriioltcd  barometer  an  arm  with  a  pencil  In  i-ontoct 
with  a  .heel  of  pajier,  and  moved  uniformly  by  clockwork. 
The  reuilt  to  a  cootfiiuotu  trace-,  who*e  chansva  of  fomi 


eorrcapond  to  the  variation*  of  pr**Miru.  In  aikufher  form 
a  ray  of  light  i*  made  to  trarene  Uie  opptT  part  of  the 
and  fall  on  a  ntoviiaK  rihiHm  iw  icnsitlaed 
c  and  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  Ijaroroo- 
i  of  light  to  be  increaied  or  dluiln- 
bowing  the  change*  in  tbe  barometer 
raphic  record  of  the  paper.  In 


baromrter-t 
paprr,  the  ruing 

ter  caiuing  the 

lahed  In  width,  t 

by  the  eoftUnilul 

•till  another  form  the  movement  of  tin 
la  naed  to  cjoee  an  electric  circuit  and  Unu  report  iu 
movement*.  Also  called  Aomiwefriiyraj*.!. 
barographic  (bar-o-frraf'ik),  a.  [<  barograph 
+  -ic.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  barograph  j  fur- 
nished by  the  barograph  :  as,  barographie  rec- 
ords. 

baroko,  «.    See  6oroe»l. 
barolite  (bar'o-llt),  t».    [<  Or.  Oipoe,  weight,  + 
?j'ftof,  stone.]  Barium  carbonate.  See  vntherite. 
barology  fba-rol'p-ji),  n.    [<  Or.  weight, 
+  ->^>>«j,  <  ).iyttr,  Bpeak:  see  •ology.'}    The  sci- 
'  of  weight  or  of  the  gravity  of 


8T(bar'^-mftk.rom'- 

e-tir),  n.  [<  Or.  jiapoc,  weight,  + 
pnayiAf,  long,  +  ^po*,  a  measure.] 
An  iustrument  invented  bv  Pro- 
fessor Htein  for  ascertaining  tbe 
weight  and  the  length  of  new-born 
infants. 

barometer  (ba-rom'e-ter), ».  [< 
Or.  jiifiot,  weight,  +  fiirim;  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  invented  by  Evatige- 
lista  Torricelli,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician and  physicist,  in  1643. 
The  umptcst  form  of  tbU  instrument  Ih  a 
arlaaa  tube  over  SO  ineliea  lous,  aoaled  at  one 
eoil,  and  then  nilrd  with  moreury.  When 
the  tlllie  H  Inverted,  with  the  open  end 
dipping  into  a  cup  or  datem  of  mercury, 
the  column  atnkB.  Inavhut  a  vacuum  at  Uie 
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clatern  equals  the  weight  of  the  cioumn  in 
the  tube  over  each  unit  of  aarface  of  tho 
borisonUI  wclii*  at  tho  U-wl  of  the  mer- 
cury oatalde,  when  the  prcaaure  of  tbo 
of  mereory  Just  balancea  that  of 
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The  rlar  and  fall 
can  be  uieoaured 
on  a  graduated 
arale.  Ilamino- 


BovnlcmS  MaTta\11sc  Rauotnatarr. 
A,  tnnl  vfe*.  *V>«tn^  >v«vr>j  or  ittdlc-iw,  a,  «nd  the  icUe  I  e, 
mocwla]  ibefiiiuuetnrv  &,  ImkI.  *»e*  ■  J,  d,  iul*e  ttxured  til  ttt  ink)* 
d>e,r,  -xtri  h<iv.t«(  iUCiuitcxaBectcii  by  Itmi*. /, /,  %ol*>oak^t  Irrr-v 
aft  af •  *»<•  ll**  miuc  *Kta  <u  tbe  hajnt.  a    A.  open  ptirtc. 

I.ansi4*il  of  air  and  .uritu  one  end  ftxod  and  tbc  other  geared 
t"  ail  ImlfX  ><tiiUT  wHfvn  tnvf »«»  *  irrailusl**d  trr.  The 
carratorv  ni  the  tube  b  affected  by  variation*  In  tho 
atmuRfhifiic  pnwiin*,  ami  tbt*  pointer  Is  moved  oorrr. 
ir)M>nd.it«ly  on  iht  dial.— Btarlne  barometer,  a  rirtern 
haronMiUr  ad«p*xi  to  tbc  inmmIIUoc.1  <*f  a  t  »n>tU».i. 
bring  nupmduil  by  gtmlials,  and  bavtng  a  tulctun:  tn 
Uie  lube  tu  ltaaru  tbo  uicilUtlixifl  of  tlie  mcrcary.— 
Pumping  of  tlie  barometer,  an  uuBteBdiiiea.  In  tbe 
barnmrtrtc  column,  due  to  a  pwty  wind .  —  Self- reel* tar- 
ing barometer,  a  ItaiMftTapb  (u  blrli  Tni©  height 
of  the  barorueter,  the  h*ijrhtof  tbe  lhannncter  corrc/tetl 
to  the  MaikdaM  d*iwlty  of  nieirury  (ttiat  la,  Ita  dentity  at 
tbe  freest wc  point  of  waU'r),  1<x  variation*  of  craHty,  U*r 
Uie  elttit  of  vanillarity,  lmlex-*mir1  eapanuon  of  tbc 
*.  a)»,  c*r.  Til*  ('lilted  Ataltf*  Hlcttal  OlBce  aUo  ciXTitii 
for  tbe  deration  of  tbe  Htatlnn  above  tho  aca-levcL  tef 
nrmiMpirVrrtf  and  #y  m  fjiftotjw  \rr. 

barometer-flowers  (b«-roin'e-t*r-flou#Ari),  *». 
pL  Artiiieial  flowent  colored  with  chlorid  of 
colmlt  Id  dry  air  (hoy  are  blue,  and  in 
air  they  turn  |j.nk. 


They  an;  Uie  »«r=«i«t»r. 
i-oiuirnrtirtl  .if 
mutfli  nwrr.urlrU  Uar«m»H«ni. 
Forsdi'ntitlc  purpoM*,  tbt  ni.«t 
frv<|ii-'iitly  iimhI  u  Kortlna  ba- 
iMiiia-is-r,  In  wliith  tbi'  daU'iii  U 
adluitflhle,  tlie  wro  of  Uie  r»ra|tf< 
col ii l- Id huf  with  the  vitremHy 
ot  Mi  ivorr  |Milittt  i-H  In  Mxottil 
flgnre)  whWH  pn.JorU  down- 
ward from  tbe  tup  of  the  cLi- 
Uni-lnji.  Th#?  la.ttotii  of  the 
i-l*t4Tt»  I*  mailo  of  bother,  arid 
by  a  icrt'W  worttinfr  a^iiinibt 
a  -voodi.'a  butUm  the  nicr 
<ury  **n  >«•  ml«H«l  <»t  b>«  > 

©red  nnUI  tU  wirfkic  tiwt 
t4iticbf»  tbe  p-.lnt  of  tlir  li»b  » ; 
this  otH-raliuii  imuh!  U;  jxr 
biniMtf  Nfniij  »-arh  ulaM't-*-** 
tlon.  TlidftnnitbarirMit*'/*' inn- 
BUta  of  n  bt'iit  tul<c,  £t!»ural)T 
of  unlfi.irtn  Jture,  liavtntc  two 
luminal  lenn,  Tlt«<  loUf •  r  U  g, 
which  must  l»c  rcrnn-  tbau  .'*.' 
b'L'he*  lona.  **  fhMed.whlle  tlie 
k_3S  i.b.irtcf  b  e  to  .d^'t;  tbu  differ- 

r^J^zL  i,  ^  r,w  at  lhr  ^  ia  ttlc  lw'] 


a  condoiiw>r,  or  to  aomo  other 
ohamber  iu  "which  a  more  or 
lens  perfect  vacuum  is  liable 
to  be  formed,  to  indicate  the 
slate  of  the  vacuum,  in  one 
form  a  rvrrrard  I'-tnbv  baa  t»i>e  vihI 
plnri|[fd  1o  a  Itaaln  of  mercury  and 
tbe  other  connected  witli  tbe  vncu- 
umchan.Wr.  Another  t>oaiiiiou 
form  U  a  I'-tube  parttaDy  fllNNl 
with  nwTC«r>*.  and  having  one  end 
open  to  the  air  and  Iho  other  roh 
ii<rted  wltb  tho  vacmnni-ctiamlirr. 
Any  rxhauition  tn  tlie  chamber 
oauaes  tbe  mercury  to  rite  in  tbe 
let.  c.MMiecte-l  with  It  and  U>  fall  In 
tho  otht-r.  Tbe  flactuatiana  are 
noted  iipirti  a  tcale  placed  between 
the  two  lem  of  tbe  tnl**. 

barometric  (bar-o-mot'rik), 
ft.  Pertaining  te,  tnmle  with, 
or  indicated  by  n  barometer: 
aa,  barometric  errors;  baro- 
metric experiment**  or  moa- 
ntremeuts :  barometric  ehaugea 
Biiroinctrlc  depreaHio:u  1  , 
trough,  an  aroa  *>t  low  tsart>nw!tcr.   Het  barometer. 

TomadoaHi  ant  more  frcqiK?nt  when  the  major  axot  of 
the  hitrointtric  troityh*  trend  north  and  math,  or  north- 


Twn  ftjnm  of  Mairm**- 
—  *.  frent  gij»a 
■»»•*•*  i  4,  mtttuf^it* 
1eoii  f.  <,  +\ 
wVh  Cisbn  corned  with 
ccoilcmm;  d.  Iw=ail  utf 
tol< 


metrlrt  meanurem^ntA,  experimenta, 
tions,  or  the  like. 

A  scrap  of  parrbnkrat  hung  by  jrennwrtry, 
(A  irreat  rettnnuf nt  In  borvmetry). 
Can,  llh«  thv  star*,  forelvll  tho  wea 
aSVyr,  Gmb 

baromotx  (bar'o-mets),  ft.  [Appar.  an  errone- 
ous trnjialiUtration  of  Ruaa.  Ixiranetw,  elnb- 
moafl,  connected  with  bartsuu>  a  rant,  aheiip.] 
The  decumbent  caudex  of  the  fern  Dickxonia 
liaromcU,  also  called  Agnus  ScytkiCHA,  the 
Hcythian  or  Tatarian  lamb.  Bee  Agnu*  ScyiMi- 
cu*f  unfit* r  oi/nuj'.    Also  written  b<>ramez. 

foot-power  haring  two  treadles  connecting 
with  cranks  on  a  flj-sliuft.  K.  If.  Knight. 
bftTOll  (l>Ar'ott)r  h.  fKarly  rtiod,  K.  also  borr(mf 
C  MK.  baron,  barun.  oaroun,  <  OF.  baron,  barvn 
(or%.  acc.  of  brr)  a  Pr.  bar,  acc.  baron,  baro 
=  Sp.  rorom  =  Pg.  rortJo  =  It.  barvne,  prop, 
a  man  (It.  now  a  vagabond),  then  Rpeciflrally 
one  who  was  a  '  man '  or  vassal  of  the  king  or 
other  superior,  whenco  tho  later  use  of  tho 
term  as  a  title.,  F.  fcarvis,  font.  AartMts*,  whonce, 
from  F.  or  E.,  in  other  lantruairea,  Bp.  baron, 
Vg.  barSo,  It.  barone,  O.  l>an.  Sw.  baron,  Icel. 
barin,  Rttsa.  haroni,  etc. :  <  ML.  otiro(n-),  a  man 
(L.  homo  or  rtr),  honce,  in  iiart  lculiiruses,  vas- 
sal, servant,  freeman,  husband.  Origin  un- 
certain; bv  some  connected  through  'servant' 
with  L.  oor»(n-),  a  simpleton,  blockhead, 
dunce.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  tbe  title  of  a  uo- 
bleman  holding  the  lowest  rank  in  the  peer* 
age  j  a  roeralirr  of  tho  baronage :  a*,  Baron 
Arundell  of  Wardour ;  a  8cot«h  fctroN.  Th« 
chltdrt-ii  of  harona  have  th*  tltlu  "Honorablr.*  Oriti- 
iiajljr  the  bantu,  licing  tbir  feudatorlm  ot  |irinrr«.  wrre 
th«  iiruprteUm  uf  tand  bclil  by  bonorahl*  acrvtcc.  Hm,'. 
In  ancl.ot  n-conia  Uie  »<inl  hiwh  iximprrbrmla  all  the 
noliilitjr.  Alt  mrh  In  Kofluid  ha<l  In  ratly  tlintt  a  rtidit 
to  alt  in  farttarociit.  Anciently  bamnii  «crc  prtattr, 
l«14  Uielr  lamia  ot  (lie  kin^t  in  ta/ktt,  or  ttatr, 
hclil  Uwlr  lamia  of  Ui«  gn'«Ur  barutia  by  niiliury 
in  tayiu.  "Tho  pnarnt  harona  are— <l)  Boron* 
bp  yretrripiton,  for  thai  they  and  thctr  aneeaten  liave 
ImineBiiirially  sat  In  the  t  pper  lluuie    (i)  Bnnxu  by 


barometer-gage  i  ba-rom'e-ter^raj), ».  Anappa- 
ratas  attachedto  tho  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  to 

1*4*^ 


CcmiMc  U  an  E 
ll*a  Bbk«v 

the  Kxehrqurr, 


Also  baric. — 
n  Barometric 


wl  abd  ixjuthwnit,  tlian  vlicu  tbi'y  trend  i-art  and  writ. 

Smw,  lit.  7llJ. 

barometrical  (bar-o-met'ri-kal),  a.  Fcrtain- 
iuR  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a  barorneter;  baro- 
metric  Barometrical  aarooMtar.  arnmuirr. 

barometrically  (bar-6-met'ri-luil-i),  adr.  By 
means  of  a  barometer. 

barometrogTaph  ibar-6-met'ro-graf),  n.  [< 
(jr.  jiai*jc,  wuijjht,  +  uir/m',  a  measure,  (see  i»n- 
romi-trr),  +  j^uitvrr,  writ<-.]  Same  as  fc«ro;rr«j>A. 

barometrography  (bar'6-inet-rog'ra-'fl>,  ». 
f  As  onro»irfrr)i7r<i/>a  +  -«.)  The  science  of  the 
Urometer :  also,  the  art  of  tntikiug  barometric 
observation*. 

barometry  iba-rom'e-tri),  ».    [As  barometer  + 
Tho  art  or  operation  of 


parrot,  having  ntiuintM  a  |iaU-nt  ot  tlilt  dbinlty  Ui 
and  their  heir*,  mate  or  otberwiae.  (3)  Baroru  r^n«irr. 
tiohliiui  the  title  aa  atuiraed  t«  Land."  (R'Anrlm.)  Fur. 
rncrly,  when  all  harona  mm  not  tnnmifliidl  to  til  In  Par- 
HaliMUil,  Uie  name  ot  t<drv>ru  by  writ  wa»  given  to  those 
wh.i  actually  »ere  to  ■umnioneJ.  fianmt  in  the  peerages 
ot  rwutlaml  and  IMan.l  have  ar«U  In  U»  BrlUiJi  Pariia. 
nteiit  only  when  elected  by  their  imtcr. 
Hee  petr.  Hie  word  ba  nwi  was  not 
klicm  ii  in  Ui«  British  lale*  till  Intro- 
duced from  tho  continent  under  tho 
Norman  princea.  The  coronet  of  a 
tiarnii  of  Ftiiflaiid  coiibIsu  of  a  plain 
Rotd  circle,  wtth  xlc  laillN  orlarnv  inuirls 
on  lla  ed^r.  and  with  the  cap,  etc.,  aa 
In  a  vlaruunt  a. 

2.  A  title  of  the  judges  or  offi- 
cers of  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, hence  called  baron*  of  i„t 
the  president  of  tbo  court  being  called  chief 
baron. —  3.  In  IW  and  her.,  a  husband:  aJt,»aroa 
and  feme,  husband  and  wife.— 4.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, a  member  of  the  lowest  order  of  heredi- 
tary nobility:  in  tSermany,  same  as  Freiherr. — 
Baron  of  beef,  In  nwtrry  two  airlotna  not  rut  aannder. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  meailwni  of  Uie  Orlttih 
IIouMf  of  Common*  lonwrly  elected,  two  for  each  of  the 
•rvon  (originally  (Ive)  Cinntie  Porta  —  Dover.  Sandwich. 
Kocnney.  HullriB*.  Ilythe,  Wlnrlirltra,  and  Kye. 
baronage  (bjir^on-aj),  «.  (<  ME.  baronage, 
barvnage,  barnage,  $  OF.  homage,  barnaige,  F. 
barounaae  =  Pr.  barnatge  =  It,  baronaggio,  bar- 
naggfo  (ML.  reflex  6<troBa(fi«n»),  <  ML.,  'barona- 
tieum,  <  baro(n-) :  see  boron  and  -age.]  1.  The 
whole  body  of  British  barons;  formerly,  tho 
nobility  or  peerage  in  general. 

The  >««.n«^  It  divided  »  narrowly  that  the  rammon. 
or  rirlution  of  half  a  dixrti  Ineml-  rt  change,  the  fate  ot 
a  minUlxy  or  of  a  dynaaty.       W.,Wu,  Con.t.  Hlrt..  I  «A 

2.  The.  dignity  or  rank  of  a  baron. — St.  The 
land  which  gives  title  to  a  lioron;  a  barony. 

baron -COTirt  (bnr'nii-kort),  n.  Seecovrf-onroii. 

baronesa  (bar'on^es),  n.  [<  ME.  barvne.<*c, 
biirvnt/f,  <  OF.  barneme.  baronnnue  =  Pr.  It. 
baroneitxa  (ML.  Imronima):  see  baron  and  -est.] 
The  wifo  of  a  baron,  or  (in  a  few  cases  in  Eng- 
land) a  lady  holding  a  baronial  title  as  a  |>cer> 
ess  iu  her  own  right. 

baronet  ibar'on-et),  «.  f<  ME.  boroscf,  baro- 
nrte  (ML.  baronet/tit,  F.  Wtmnrf,  G,  baronet. 
Hubs,  baronrti,  aftt-r  E.>,  <  boron  +  -cf.]  It.  A 
lesser  or  inferior  Itaron.  In  thl«  uae  the  word  had 
Hoi  the  Bprcltlc  wn»c  that  It  received  in  tin.*  lime  of  June. 
I.  "  Acconllint  to  >wrC>Ulri<  Irrlnlld  k  oriitimlly 
appllwl  to  leeiitlilncn,  wjI  liaron*  t.y  l.nnre,  tiinmioni'd 
to  the  limine  of  l,,i,U  liy  Tilwanl  111  :  lierhap.  to  the 
heir,  of  baron.  Mroroonod  by  writ  In  UwJr  father.  Ufa- 
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baronet 

Urn*.  Applied  In  Ireland  to  Ok  holder  »f  a  small  barony. 
Often  tyni.ayuK.ua  w1Ui  fomner.f."    .V,  li. 

Ho  had  m>c  many  Burrons  til  lib  Parliament,  a*  were 
able  to  waleli  down*  Uw  rlrwrtrye  ami  tlicyr  fn-ndea;  the 
which  Barron*,  Uiuy  aay,  were  nut  attcrwardc*  Lordea,  but 
only  ftimMtrj,  aa  sandrye  of  tlvetn  dor  yet  retayne  the 
Sptnttr,  state  of  Ireland. 
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S.  A  British  title  of  hereditary  rank  or  degree 
of  honor  next  below  that  of  a  ban  in,  nml  lima 
not  confcrringa  peerage.  A  baronet  la  draliriiateil  Sir 
So  sn.l  ,.».  Hart  (l-Tu^tianr^neandsnnuraelietraririvenk 
an<l  mr.ki  atH.vo  all  knbthu  riccpl  tho**  of  tin'  Uartcr. 
There  li  no  ceremony  ol  inr.atjtnrc,  the  title  l>ctnz  given  l.-y 
patent  The  order  w»s  founded  by  Janiea  I.  Inisil.pro- 
feaacdly  to  ph.lo.rfe  tl.r  Kiixlish  audS'.lch  cokini/all-.n 
ol  I'Uler,  fi  r  which  each  tiar.xirt  pal.l  sjl.o-o.  The  ...rl 
plnal  limitation  of  tbc  order  to  -Jiai  lucnilicra  us*  set  aside 
and  the  payment  remitted  at  an  early  date.  IrV.r  the 
taMtlr  »f  the  ..hlcr,  •»»  Mrfjfr  «/  VtiUr.  under  Mgel.) 
The  title  U  abtrfcrlateii  /Avrt,  after  a  name.  —  Baronet's 
bAAd,  the  bloody  hand  of  I'lstcr.  See  ka.fije  o/  t'ttter, 
«n<ler'.**f?ei  --  Baronets  of  Ireland,  an  order  of  knig-hta 
baronets  foumlr.1  by  Jam*"  f.  of  Fins-land,  in  the  seven-' 
teeuth  year  of  his  reltni  (]<il!M,  fur  the  mine  pqrj»i*c  ami 
with  the  same  privileges  In  Ireland  an  haul  Itcen  conferred 
on  tlw  order  rre*i#d  In  Enxlaml  In  —  Baronets  of 
Scotland,  an  onkr  liu.litntc.1  by  .'harlc.  I.  of  Knxlaud 
In  ltw:».  Tlie  nominal  object  was  the  settlement  of  Nova 
Routt*.  an>l  patent*  were  granted  under  the  rrvat  leal  of 
Kootland,  a*  tliosc  of  Uie  lister  baronet*  had  Is-cn  irranlol 
under  the  ereat  aea)  of  Knirland.  After  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  17(17  the  baronet*  of  Si  otlaud  chanted  their 
aniM  with  the  badire  '>f  I'lster,  and  became  Ixaronota  of 

eiuV-d""  "vas'srUa  barouicu] 'Tn'lT  ¥  f*1"*  "Sd*"" 
Ulc  llltti'lL 

to  the  rank 
.  aa,  he 

K  baronet  + 

m  Xypo  at  baronaije.]    1.  The  baronets 

of  a  bar- 


baronet  (bar'on-et),  r.  f.  To 

of  baronet:  generally  in  the 

expects  to  Vk*  iKtroncttd. 
baronetage  (bar'on-ct-aj),  a, 

■age,  on  type 

as  a  body.—  2.  The  dignity  or  rank 
onet. 

baronetcy  (bar'on-et-ai),  t».  [<  baronet  +  -cy.] 
Tht>  title  and  dignity  of  a  baronet, 
baronial  (Ixv-rtVui-al),  a.  [<  baron  +  Jal.  Cf. 
ML.  barunuli*.]  Pertaining  to  a  baron  or  a 
barony,  or  to  the  order  of  barons:  as,  baronial 
possessions ;  the  baronial  dignity, 
MUroniam  <lM»r'pn-izin),  n.  l<  baron  +  -•*«.] 
t'eudaiiam ;  the  baronial  ujurtetn. 

rit  of  Norman  Utrttmint  nn  one  aide,  and  the 

1  nn  tile  other. 
lian*r  t  Mnn..  LX1X. 

bajonnette  (bar-on-ef), ».  [K.,  dim.  of  baronne, 
fem.  of  baron,  baron.]  A  little  twroneaa;  a 
baron's  daughter:  iu>iiit-tirn(ait  uatsl  for  the  wife 
of  a  baronet.    X.  E.  IK 

baronryt  (bar'on-ri),  ».;  pi.  barourifs  (-rlz). 
[<  ME.  btirunrlr,  <  OF.  bnronnrrir :  see  baron 
and-ry.]  1.  A  barony;  thedoimiin  of  a  baron. 
— 2.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  baron. — 3.  Bar- 
ons collectively. 

baronT  (bar'oti-i),  n.;  pi.  bartmie*  (-in).  [< 
MK.  oaroNi>.  <  OK.  baronte,  barunif  (K.  btiron- 
nir),  <  ML.  wironiti,  <  oarafit-),  a  baron.]  1. 
The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  twron.— 2.  The  do- 
main of  a  baron;  the  territory  or  lordship  of  a 
baron. — 3.  In  Scotland,  a  large  freehold  egtjkte, 
even  though  the  proprietor  is  not  a  baron. — 4, 
In  Ireland,  a  territorial  division  rornnsponding 
nearly  to  the  Kngll-.li  liun.ln-il,  atnl  anppfiwd  to 
have  been  originally  the  district  of  a  native 
chief.    There  are  316  baronies  in  the  inland. 

Whatever  the  reiftltar  troop*  ipn.rr.1  wu  derourevl  by 

batoU  of  maratiib-n  wh'>  overran  ahifi»t  every  i*traNy  in 
the  liland.  JVarouuiy,  Hltk  Knit.  ali. 

6.  Formerly,  the  tenure  by  which  a  baron  held 
of  his  superior,  namolv,  military  or  other  hon- 
orable nervier..— 6f.  The  body  of  barotm  and 
othor  peers;  the  Ikaronage.-Brtrjn  of  barony. 

S»v  tmrjk. 

baroque  (ba-rok'),  a.  and  n.  [Aluo  onroco .  d  (}. 
Dau.  barok,  <  F.  }mroque,  bttrrtttfur  —  It.  btiroent, 
<  Kg.  barroeo  =  Sp.  tarriiero,  irregtilur,  liiairre, 
cup.  in  architecture,  orig.  irreguliir-HliarH^l,  ».■» 
applied  to  a  pearl.  Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps, 
with  Koine  coiifuicion  with  other  words,  <  L.  rcr- 
rwcia,  a  «teep  place,  a  height ;  hence,  n  wart,  an 
excrescence  on  precious  stones.]  l.a.l.  Odd; 
biiarre ;  corrupt  and  fantastic  iu  style. 

The  OiKlilhmi  leururbUnm  ii  by  no  n«anj  the  moat  cc. 
centric  or  iarujue  number  of  th»-  famllv  of  orx-lild^ 
r^n.-ve.  Uril.,  Mil 

Happy  the  artlU  whraui  winiHtn  frlciida  or  relative*  are 
able  to  help  liim  avoUi  tile  6iirrt./tte  den  li  -pnn  ntfc  of  fetnule 
attire  whkh  characterize  mj  many  of  our  native  canviLveft. 
•ajNH-latly  In  Retire  nuhjevU.         7"ftr  t\  utrtnt,  AXV.  ,t.;.'.. 

S.  Specifically,  in  arch.,  umilied  to  n  stylo  of 
decoration  which  prevailed  iu  Kurojie  iln'ring  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  may 
be  considered  to  have  begun  towitnl  the  close 
of  the  (teventeenth  century.  It  U  nearly  equivalent 
to  111*  Uiul*  XV.  ,tyl«,  and  I.  .Ilatin.ulahed  by  iu  clunuy 


fcirmv,  particularly  In 

V.rte.1  ornamentation,  inadr  tin  in  irreat  part  of 
1«*  .eroll*  and  Inorvunlc  »lieli  »ork.  Ala.,  ralhal,  aonie- 
lllDe,.  u>  .Irniit  *vtt,  from  the  nuuiy  and  remarkably 
llifly  naraplea  wipplietl  by  cliurcliea  foundavl  by  tbe 
Je»Ut  onlei.  Thla  word  la  oft»n  tiard  Inter,  haiuteat.ly 
with  mow but  rtvoo>  la  preferably  roaerve.1  tut  ornuiikelit 
of  the  same  period,  particularly  In  " 
over,  lurvf-l  and  Inonrank-,  itill  n  l ..... 
artlrtlc  <|unllty  ;  bun^vui  Impllca  U.e  pmwncc  id 
repellent  .gualitie*. 

Soiiietinii-s  written  baroro,  Ixirornt,  bnrork. 
Baronue  pearl,  a  rnub  [••art  ol  Irrvitular  tv  cinb.rtesl 
form.  Su.  h  pearl*  an-  fn>inently  utlliicl  to  form  tH*li«a 
of  Inrdi  or  tbe  like,  the  extremitlea  U-inir  roado  of  piUI.  etc 
II.  n.  1.  An  object  of  irregularand  peculiar 
form,  especially  in  ornamental  art. 

*Hi  the  scroll  handle  i*  u  tH-arl  Nrrooue  of  Neptune  rid. 
In(  on  adnlphln.  .V.  A*,  /  .miii  /;ri.il.i(<..»,  lull. 

2.  Ornament,  design,  etc.,  of  the  style  and  pe- 
riod called  baroque.    rW'e  I.,  2. 

The  mail  extraTaiiuice*  of  the  ivrrojue,  a  Uyle,  If  ityle 
it  ran  be  calbd,  which  declared  war  walnvt  the  Htralirht 
line,  eraaed  Inicle  In  eoikttrui'tu.n  front  It*  irrauiiiiar  of  art, 
and  overloaded  Uiildlnc*  with  meretrlclim*  ..niauK-nt. 

C.  C\  Prrkin*.  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  at»4. 

baroscope  (ber'9-«kop),  n.  [<  Or.  /Jafjof,  weight, 
-f  OKo-tiv.  vi.  vr.]  1.  An  instnitnent  uned  to 
indicate  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere without  measuring  its  absolute  weight. 
See  tccathcr-fflajts  and  storm^UtM. —  2.  A  piece 
of  physical  apparatus  used  to  demonstrate  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  air.  It  romiita  of  a  Unro 
tMHly  of  Minall  detihity  attatll"!  U>  the  beani  »(  a  balance, 
and  etai  tly  balanced  by  a  aniall  wekcht.  w  hen  thla  la 
placed  anuer  tbe  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  la 
oxhauvted,  the  arm  of  Um*  balance  to  aldcb  tlie  Utk« 
bn.ty  la  attached  up*  down,  «lncc  the  upward  nrcaaiirw 
now  taken  fnrtn  it  1*  irrcaUT  than  that  removed  from  tbo 
■mall  cottnterjM^vc. 

baroacopic  (bar-o-ukop'ik),  a.  [<  barimcope  + 
-if.]  I'ertniuing  to  or  determined  by  tho  ba ro- 


ar measure, 
varioua 


h 


scope. 

baroscopical  (bar-o-skop'i-kal),  o.   Same  as 

6rtrvMrv./>ic 

baroeelenlte  (l'"ir-<i'-w-l't'-"11 ).      L<  Or.  !&>»<;, 

weight  (or  (*o^if,  heavy),  +  ttlrntle,  it.  v.] 
Same  as  barile. 

Barosma  (Iw-ron'mj,),  ».  [XL.,  also  ltaryotma, 
<  Or.  tiafiiveuor,  also  paotvifiae,  of  opprewive 
smell,  <  jiapit ,  heavy,  oppressive,  +  iauij,  older 
form  oiuf;,  smell,  odor,  i  "C'ti',  smell,  akin  to  L. 
<xf«r,  odor.]  A  genus  of  shrub*,  natural  order 
RHtaaw,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  po»- 
Bc-saing  a  strong,  heavy  odor.  Tho  lenvea  ..f  teveral 
■pc-dca,  aa  li.  rre/mlala,  ft.  lurrat^foiia,  arid  II.  6-rufiiwi, 
arc  lantely  oaed  iu  inedicUie  under  the  name  of  frucAu, 
chiefly  In  dlannlet*  of  the  urfnaiirmltal  orwan*.  In  t  ape 
l  .iluhv  they  am  employed  a*  a  ttlmulalit  and  Mnmachlr. 

barouche  (l>ik-rosh'),  n.  [8pelle.l  as  if  F..  but 
taken  directly  <  (J.  dial,  bnruliu-lir,  <  It.  fcurwoto, 
biroreio  (with  term.  aHsimilated  to  Uiat  of  car- 
rmvin,  a  chariot)  aa  8p.  barrocho,  orig.  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle,  <        trirota,  a  cabriolet,  orig. 


1.  ».,i1t:  A.  rerrl. : 
^bfrtoi^h  t.r.«.  e  ;  I  - .  i 
wbei.  (hp  •V»:ile  ilrcunif 
V>a«U  II  I*  OJlll|A>*cU  i  J  l 


..Veil  H.  I. 


.luimi.v;  E.  nadet.M7*tiia 
.\:<x  tiavc  .  I.  kc:  J,  na, 
C«*c>l  c*  |«u  pirccx  4S.J  lelly. 


fem.  of  tho  adj.  birotus,  two-wheeled,  <  I,,  hit, 
double,  +  r<>(0,  a  wheel.]  A  large  four-wheeled 
carriage  with  a  falling  or  folding  top  over  the 
back  seat,  and  the  seats  arranged  as  in  a  Coach. 

barouchet  (lm-ro-«ha'),  n.  [As  if  K. ;  dim.  of 
nrirrnic/if.]    A  small  kind  of  barouche. 

barozyton  (ba-rok 'si -ton),  >i.  f<  Or.  iJof»r, 
heavy,  +  oil  rotor,  sharp-sounding.]  A  brans 
instnitnent  of  music  invented  in  1*33.  having  a 
compass  of  three  and  a  half  octavos,  Is-ginnitig 
nearly  three  octaves  below  middle  (.':  occasion- 
ally used  in  military  bands. 

bar-post  (bar'jswt).  ».   One  of  the  posts  driven 
into  the  ground  to  form  the  sides  of 
gate. 

bar  pump  (bilr'pump),  ».   Same  as 

barquantine,  barquentine,  a.  See  btirkautii',. 

barque,  n.    See  'iftrt^. 

barr't,       Obsolete  spelling  of  barl. 

baiT-  (hart,  f.  t.  [Also  6<jr»;  <  K.  lxirrir,  <  L. 
Inxrrire,  cry  as  an  elephant.]  To  cry  as  an  ele- 
phant. 

barr*,  a.    See  bakar. 


baiTad 

barra't  (bar7!!),  a.  [MU,  n  bar:  see  frnr1.]  A 
bar  or  tower  placed  at  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

Urate. 

ban* a ^  (Iwr'a),  «.    [Pg.,  a  particular  use  of 
barra,  a  bar  (cf.  E.  yard,  rmt.  perch,  similarly 
used):  see  bar1.]  A  Portuguese  line 
equal  to  1.25  yards,  used  for  cloths  of 
kinds. 

barrable  (Iwr'a-hl),  a.  [<  bari,  r„  +  -<,Wc.] 
/<;ir,  capalile  of  rs>ing  1  wired  or  stayed. 

barra-boat  (bar'tl-lK5t).  n.  [Named  from  tlie 
islantl  of  Harra  in  tbe  Hebrides.  ]  A  vessel  car- 
rying ten  or  twelve  men,  use. I  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  la  extremely  aliani  lure  and  aft,  and  liaa  no  Hour,  the 

H.  U*  H.lm  .iral*!.!  from  the  keel,  to  that  a  nua.-svcU.iri 

n  prcaenU  the  letter  \  . 

barracan  (bar'a-kan).  a.  [<  F.  fwrrraorin,  bara- 
ean,  now  bouraean  =  Pr.  barracan  =  Sp.  barrn- 
gan  (whence  also  K  barragan)  =  Pg.  barrrgaua 
=  It.  Ntr-iorrnc  =  ]).  barkan  =  MHO.  iWcrW, 
onrr/luf,  0.  harcnent,  fiuttian,  ln-rkan,  barraean, 
=  Pcd.  bardtan,  barakan  (ML.  barranu*),  <  Turk, 
iorroavin,  <  Ar.  oarrdJdit,  barkdn,  a  kind  of 
black  gown,  <  Pers.  barak,  a  stuff  made  of 
camel's  hair.]  A  thick,  strong  stulT  made  In 
the  I>evaut,  properly  of  camel's  hair.  Tlie  name 

I.  u.c.1  tbh.uch.Mit  Uie  VSwllUm.neii.1  cuntrle. ;  the  u... 
of  It  by  llyron  (  -the  atrlpr,!  whit.,  «auio  hrnimn  that 
boand  her,  /ten  Juan.  I1L  70)  ami  other,  to  den.rte  a  del. 
irate  material  U  apparently  an  imt,  AIxj  writ  leu  6oro- 
mh,  Utrrakan,  tarrawi,  ami  fsirrajHin. 

barracet,  n.  [ME.,  also  barraii,  barret,  barra*, 
<  OF.  burro*,  a  barrier,  <  barrt,  a  bar:  »eo  6nrl, 
and  ef .  embarra**,  debarra**.]  1.  A  barrier  or 
outwork  in  front  of  a  fortress. — 2.  The  bar  of 
a  tribunal.  IKare.] — 3.  A  hindrance  or  ob- 
struction. [Rare.]  —  4.  Tho  inclosum  within 
which  knightly  encounters  took  place.  Hence 

—  5.  Hostility;  contention;  strife.  -V.  £.  I). 
barrack  (bar'ak),  «.   [=  I),  barak  —  0.  baracXc, 

barake  =  Dan.  barakke,  <  F.  baraouc,  <  If.  ba- 
raeca  =  Hp.  Poj.  fctirrarYi,  a  tent,  soldier's  hut; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Some  compare  Oael.  and 
Ir.  barrarJiad,  a  hut  or  booth;  Gael,  barrack, 
top  branches  of  trees;  Bret,  larrrk,  full  of 
branches,  <  bur,  a  branch:  see  frarl.]  1.  A 
building  for  lodging  soldiers,  especially  in  gar- 
rison; a  tiermattettt  building  or  rang©  of  build- 
ings in  which  both  officers  and  mei 
in  fortified  towns  or  other  places. 

Ho  [Biahop  Hall)  lived  to  aec.  bla  cathedral  converted 
Into  a  tarrae*  and  bla  palace  Into  an  alebouar. 

T.  M  orion,  Ulat.  Eng.  l\»try,  IV.  I. 
2.  A  largo  building,  or  a  collection  of  huts  or 
cabins,  especially  within  a  common  inclosure, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  men  are  lodged. 

Moat  of  the.  iiuarryxnen  are  Rrebjna.  and  live  In  w.sslea 
barrocAi.  -tturaif,  t^hattMl  lalan.l*,  L  A, 

The  railway  haa  .  ..rrui  el.aw  nniler the  walUof  U»  chateau, 
while  an  lutly  barrack  haa  iprunK  up  on  the  other  aide. 

Coal^niponirv  lirr.,  L.  320. 

[Tn  both  senses  generally  in  the  plural.]  —  3. 
A  straw-thatcheu  roof  sup]M>rted  by  four  posts, 
under  which  hay  is  kept,  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 
In  Maryland,  ami  perha|M  elsewhere,  tbe  word  I*  cu«-d  for 
a  bulldinc  of  any  kind  intended  for  the  storage  of  straw 
<.r  hair.  (U.  H.J— Barrack  allowance,  a  spectflr  quan- 
tity of  larea.1,  beef,  wood,  nia],  etc.,  Issued  by  authority  to 
nriliah  rririmenla  stationed  In  barracks.  -  Barrack  caae- 
mata,  a  tMimi.-|»ns»f  casemate  for  sliellrr  ami  supplies. 
Atao  railed  rturj  eiuemate. 
barTack-master  (bar'ak-mas'tcr).  n.  The  of- 
ficer who  superintends  the  barracks  of  soldiers. 

—  Barrack-master  general,  anoftVcr  i>tio>upcriiiU.a.la 
the  iNinitrui'tltui  and  repairs  of  Isimtrka,  and  astapta  tha 
ncconimodatii>n  to  tb«  reinilrenvenls.  [Kli£.| 

barraclade  (bar'a-klidi,  n.   [<  D.  boar,  =  E. 

bare >,  +  klctrl  =  E.  cfofA.]  A  home-made  woolen 
blanket  without  nap.  [Peculiar  to  those  parts 
of  New  York  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  now  little  used,  if 'at  all-] 
barracoon  (bar-a-kan'),  it.  [<  Bp.  barracan 
(used  in  the  West  Indies)  =  Pg.  •fcnrrncdo,  atig. 
of  Sp.  Pg.  tiarrnm,  barrack:  see  barrack.]  A 
barrack  or  an  incloenire  containing  sheds  in 
which  negro  slaves  were  temporarily  detained : 
a  slave-pen  or  slave-depot,  iiamu.nsu  fnrmerly 
existed  at  various  point*  on  the  west  coa»t  of  .tlrtf  a,  also 
In  i  tila,  Hrarll.  etc.  African  l.iirnic.«ui»  were  .  .iu|i..ie.l 
ofliime  lint  low-r.N.f.sl  MIM«lrn  sll.^li..  atid  Were  ftoniril!n*-n 
jirovifl.tl  with  def.iulve  w,.rk«.  In  order  to  re*t»t  attack 
front  the  lirltitll  forces  enmitfcd  ill  breaklllg  up  the  slave- 

barracouta  (bar-a-ko'tii),  ». 

of  harracudtt. 

barracuda  (Iwir-n-kri'iliO,  n. 


A  corrupt  form 


[Native  name.] 
A  large  voracious  fish.  'S)th<ir<rna  fneuda,  of  the 
West  Indian  and  neighboring  seaa.  It  Ni  loiigs 
to  the  perch  family,  ami  is  from  0  to  Id  feet  in 
length. 

barrad,  barraid  t  bar'ad,  -ad),  a.  [<  Ir.  l-airread. 
bairtad,  <  E.  barret?,  q.  v.,  or  from  the  F.  origi- 
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barracndo  (har-a-go*d6) 
tire  Indiai 
ninnkey  of 

barraid,  n. 
barrakant,  .. 

barramunda  (bar-a-mun'dit), 
tralian.  ]  An  Australian  fish, 


barrad 

rial.]  A  conical  cap  of  very  ancient  origin, 
worn  by  the  Irish  till  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century. 

barragant  (bar'a-gan),  it.    Same  as  barracan. 
barrage  (bur'ij;),  n.     [F„  a  bar,  barrier,  dam, 

<  tmrrer,  bar,  obstruct,  <  burn;  l>nr,  obstruc- 
tion :  see  bar*  and  -aye.]  1 .  The  net  of  barring ; 
specifically,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  ob- 
struction fn  a  watercourse,  in  order  to  increase 
the  depth  of  tho  water,  to  facilitate  irrigation, 
and  for  other  purpose*. —  2.  Tim  artificial  bar 
thus  formed ;  espoeially,  one  of  those  on  the 
river  Nile  in  l^rypt. 

'  (bar  a-gon),  ».    Same  as  oarraniN. 

Jcil  stuff  much  hi  vi«u«  at  that 
Ui/Aert  u»uv,.H.]hnrnc,v.li. 

i,  h.   [S.  Amer.]  A  na- 
ndian  name  of  a  large  South  American 
monkey  of  the  genus  lAtitotkrit. 
barraid,  n.    See  barrad.' 
barrakant,.  n.   See  barracan. 

,),  n.  [Native  Aus- 
»,  (leratoduxfortteri, 
of  the  order  Dipnoi,  representative  of  a  sub- 
order Momnmcttmowi.  It  attains  a  length  of  6 
feet,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  for  food.  See 
Crratodnt. 

barranca  (ba-rung'kii),  n.  [Sp.,  also  barranca 
=  Pg.  barraneo.\  A  deep  ravine,  mountain- 
gorge,  or  defile:  a  word  frequently  used  by 
writers  on  Mexican  and  South  American  geog- 
raphy and  travel. 

Only  hi  the  valleys  of  eroalnn,  true  taraneoa,  Into  whMi 
the  fire  cannot  |«-n<-tr»te.  J.  J.  /iei.i.  Japan  (Irana.),  p.  S3. 

bama't  (bar'as), ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A  coarse 
linen  fabric  originally  imported  from  Holland. 
The  word  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  eeut  ury. 

barras-  (bar'aa;  F.  pron.  ba-ra'),  »•  [F.,  < 
barre,  a  bar,  in  ref.  to  its  appearance  on  the 
tree.]  The  French  name  for  tho  turi>ontlno 
obtained  in  the  south  of  France  from  1'ihu* 
I'i'uutcr.    Also  called  yalijmt. 

barratt.  n.    [<  MK.  barrat,  barrel,  barat,  barct, 

<  OF.  Inirat  (=  Pt.  barat  =  Sp.  baratn  (obs.)  = 
It.  baralto),  ra.,  also  borate  =  Pr.  batata  =  Sp. 
baratn  (obs. ),  f.  (ML.  baratn*.  baratum,  and  ba- 

,  of  uncertain  origin;  orig.  appar.  traffic, 
(as  in  the  K,  deriv.  oarler,  q.  v.),  then 
fraudulent  dealing,  fraud,  etc.    In  sense  3,  cf. 
Icel.  baratla,  fight,  strife,  trouble.]    1.  Fraud; 
deception. — 2.  Trouble;  distrust). 
How  lie  has  Id  create  Larett  bene  ahhen  he  waa  bonic. 

lore  rio?.,  p.  179. 

8.  Contention;  strife, 
barratt,  r.  t.    [Also  barret;  <  barrat.  it.]  To 
quarrel;  brawl. 

barrathea-cloth,  n.   See  barathca-eloth. 

barrator  (bar'a-tor),  n.  l<MK.barator,baritor, 
banter,  barattmr,  Ixtratur,  etc.,  <  AF.  'baratour, 
OF.  baratror  (=  Pr.  baratador  =  It-  barnttatvrc ; 
ML.  barratator),  <  barater,  barter,  cheat,  de- 
ceive, <  Jwraf,  etc.,  barter:  seo  barrat.]  If.  In 
old  lair,  one  who  buys  or  sells  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment; a  simouist. — 2.  In  .S'cof*  lav,  a  Judge 
who  takes  a  bribe. — 3.  One  who  buys  or  sells 
officesof  state. — 4.  One  who  commits  barratry; 
one  who,  bciugthc  master  of  a  shitiorono  of  its 
officers  or  seamen,  commits  any  fraud  or  frau- 
dulent act  in  the  management  of  the  ship  or 
cargo,  by  which  tho  owner,  freighters,  or  in- 
surers are  injured,  as  by  running  awuy  with 
the  ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  wilful  devi- 
ation from  the  Hxed  course,  or  emlx-xxlomciit 
of  the  cargo. —  5f.  A  quarrelsome,  brawling 
person;  a  rowdy. — 6.  Ono  who  frequently  ex- 
citeB  others  to  lawsuits  or  quarrels:  a  common 
mover  and  innintalner  of  suits  and  cont  rover- 
sies; an  encourager  of  litigation  between  other 
persons :  chiefly  in  tho  phraso  common  barrator. 
Bee  barratry,  4. 

Win  II  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy  character.  Sic.  to  turn 
tocm/«r  In  tliy  old  daya,  u  .tlrrer  up  ol  iiuarreU  wwt 
thy  neighbour.'  .IrtmlW,  ItUt.  of  John  KulL 

Also  spelled  Inirrutrr,  and,  especially  in  the 
last  sens).,  barre  tor. 

barratoust  (ImrVtus),  a,    [<  MK.  baratout,  < 
OF.  baraU-HM,  <  b.trat:  see  eorrrif.j 
tious;  quarrelsome. 

The  world  in  loo  frill  of  UtitnV-ua  and  Wtrrahm/  pcnn.a. 
<>.  //.i/ivy,  ri. nin  .hiijh  n  nmitiou,  p.  nr.  <.V.  Ji.  b.) 

barratrous  (bar'a-trusl,  (i.  [<  barratry  +  -«w.«.  ] 
<)<  the  nature  of  "or  characterized  by 'barratry; 
fraudulent.    Also  silled  harrrtronf. 

barratrotuly  (IwrVlrus.Ii).  adr.  In  a  barra- 
trous or  fraudulent  manner;  by  barratry.  Also 
spelled  Imrretronjilit. 

barratry  I  bsir'u-tri'i.  n.  [<  MF.  barratrir.  < 
OF.  baraUrit,  barlrrie  —  l'r.  fwrruhiria  iMI„ 
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barataria),  <  ftnrnf.  see  barrat  and  -ry.]  1. 
The  jiurchaKO  or  sale  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments or  of  offices  of  state.  See  barrator,  1,  3. 
—  2.  In  old  Scots  lav.  the  taking  of  bribes  by  a 
juilge. — 3.  The  fraud  or  offense  committed  by 
a  barrator.  Sec  barrator.  4. —  4.  A  vexatious 
and  iiersistent  inciting  of  others  to  lawsuits 
and  litigation;  a  stirring  up  and  maintaining 
of  controversies  and  litigation.  This  is  a  crim- 
inal offense  at  common  law. 
Also  lutrrrtry,  especially  in  the  last  sense, 
barre  (ba-ra'),  a.  IF.,  pp.  of  barrrr,  »mr,  <  barre. 
liar:  see  f«irl.]  1.  Li  A^t.,  divided  by  a  bend 
inister:  the  reverse  of  rVanVmc  or  fcawff/. 


rrjf<j),  of 
dealing  i 


sinister :  the  reverse  of  bauiiem  or  band/.  |T1U« 
CreiK-h  term  1»  «»eil  lieeauw  En«ll.h  licruMr)  li«*  no  •ingki 
term  fur  liemlwUe  In  a  alnlitn  neaae.  | 

rluto,  bamx" 
with  tJie  for 
he  strings,  i: 
i  facilitate  a 


2,  In  music  for  the  guitar  or  lute,  Iwrrvd:  con 
veying  a  direction  to  press  with  the.  foreflng«»r 
of  tho  left  hand  across  all  the  strings,  in  order 
to  mis*  their  pitch,  i 
rary  change  of  key. 

barred  (bard),  p.  a.  1.  Beoured  with  a  bar  or 
bars:  as,  "the  close-oorr«f  portal,"  .Scoff,  Ab- 
bot, xix. — 2.  Furnished  or  made  with  bars: 
as,  a  fi vp-barred  gate.—  3.  Obstructed  by  a  bar, 
a*  n  harbor. — 4.  Striped;  streaked:  used  espe- 
cially of  textile  fabrics:  as,  "barred  al  of  silk," 
CAauorr,  Miller's  Tale. — 5.  In  muxic:  {a)  Mark- 
ed off  by  Iwrs.  (b)  Same  as  barre,  2. — 6.  In  ker., 
same  as  Imrry'3. 

barrel  (bar'el),  n.  [<  ME.  barct,  barrlc,  baraul, 
<  OF.  frurciV,  6art7,  mod.  F.  fcarif  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg. 
6arn7  =  It.  bante  =  G.  barct  =  OUulg.  Serv. 
Riiss.  bardo  =  Pol.  baryta  (barred  ()  =  NOr. 
jinpOi,  <  ML.  barile,  barilliu,  bareltw,  banrilit, 
a  barrel.  Origin  uncertain :  perhaps  connected 
with  Aorl.  The  Celtic  words,  W.  baril  —  Uael. 
baraill  =  Ir.  bairile  —  Manx  barrel  =  Corn.  Iml- 
liar,  are  of  E.  origin.  ]  1 .  A  vessel  or  cask  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  generally  bulging  in  the  mid- 
dle, usually  made  of  wooden  stuve*  hound  toge- 
ther with  hoops,  and  having  fiat  parallel  heads. 
—  2.  As  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  quantity  of 
anything,  liquid  or  solid,  which  a  barrel  should 
contain.  Iu  Enuliah  metruluer  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal almianr  Imrrela :  tho  wlnc-lianvl  of  Jl$  wine  italliHii ; 
tlie  London  ale-barrel  of  Ijeer  in^lona;  tike  country  ale- 
ajnl  iKcr-barrel  of  M  IssTpUloni;  and  the  Ixindon  beer- 
barrel  of  JC  t«^rr  RxlliKita.  Til*  »llK'-t»iTrrl  wu  Iqcaliieil 
in  ibe  reiini  ol  RlLhar.1  111.,  tho  otliera  ttad.  r  Itenry  VIII. 
t'l«l.-r<ie.jmv  III.  the  larrelof  ale  or  beer  lor  toirn  an.l 
country  wiu  ntaile  »  u»lli«i«.  I  HI,  tplrlte,  tar,  and  pork 
»ere  meaaured  by  the  wine  liarrel ;  vlnetrar,  bj  Hie  liarrtl 
of  M  iralloiia.  A  barrel  of  eela  or  berrlnir*  eontalneil  :N1 
gallona  by  a  atatutit  of  Henry  VI.,  but  by  another  of  Ed- 
ward  IV.  thU  «aa  made  41  g»l]..|.H.  Salmivn  and  aprueo 
tiisir  sere  alao  measured  by  Wrrela  of  mlloiis.  A  Islr- 
Tel  of  Isstf.  wet  nalnall,  or  ln»«e>'  contained  3^  wine  gal- 
bieia;  but  honey  waa  »i.inetlu>ea  aobl  by  biirrvla  of  4^cal- 
lima  of  It  (o-unda  each.  By  a  itatutc  of  rivnrtv  III.,  n 
tiam  l  of  flah  »M  luadu  Hi  »  lue  icallona;  but  a  liarrel  nf 
aalt  pllchanla  or  maekerel  nxaMired  60  callon*.  The  bar- 
rel of  apples,  octal,  i>r  nata  ciuitalned  3  Wiiicheater  bimh- 
el*.  eiu  fi  of  s  irallooa,  dry  nieaaurc.  The  barrel  of  alulio- 
i1e«  eonulned  is  poimiH  ;  of  iruiiiHjwiler.  loo  |ioaniU ;  of 
ralalna,  1  hundredweU-ht ;  of  raintlea,  \?u  |M,uniii ;  of  ba- 
rilla, potash,  or  butler,  2  hundredweight  <titit  only  lie 
pound4  of  I'jMex  hiltUtr.  and  1M  of  Suaact);  the  liom-l  of 
•.Tap,  CN«  pounda.  A  laurel  of  ]tlaUs,  by  a  atatute  of 
Charles  II.,  eontaineil  NO)  dgudiU.  There  were  ttealdea  a 
ureal  variety  of  other  barrels  In  Hcotiand  and  Ireland.  In 
EliKlaud  the  barrel  la  no  Uutuer  a  lemil  meaaure.  In  the 
Vulted  Slalea  tile  barrel  in  lliplld  measure  la  ctitnrounly 
31  j  snlloin,  and  for  tulid  aulwUincea  It  la  ftenerally  a  unit 
ol  weight,  a  barrel  of  II,  .nr.  for  example.  Iielng  lve  poun.ln, 
and  a  barrel  of  beef  or  pork  tf(K>  iiounda.  In  Maine  a  bar- 
rel of  fl»h  la  by  law  SOU  poanili.  In  I.oulaUna  a  tiam  l  in 
dry  mcnautc  la  3J  bu^iela.  The  biuheU  vary  in  dlltereut 
statca.  On  the  n.ntlnent  of  Eiln.jie.  prevtoaa  to  the  lu- 
triKluctlon  of  the  metric  ayau-m.  there  were  many  barrel*. 
In  each  »tat#  of  Italy  the  tariff  for  wine  waa  a  llttlo 
amaller  than  that  for  oil ;  tliey  wen  about  so  to  ou  Uteri. 
The  loml  of  Nitrroandy  waa  about  so  Parit  plutea  The 
taral  of  Montpellier  waa  21(  llu-ra ;  the  tamif/on  of  Bar 
crlona,  3D+  liter. ;  the  tanf  of  Rles,  1J7|  lltera.  Tile  bar. 
riiriM  waa  rnnnuoiily  largr  r  tl>an  tlie  fwcil.  Tile  abbreri- 
all. Hi  li  >M.,  \.\.  Mtt. 

3.  Tlie  contents  of  a  barrel :  sometimes,  like 
tViftfe,  used  to  signify  Intoxicating  drink.— 4. 
The  monev  (especially  when  the  sum  is  larg»') 
supplied  by  a  cniididttto  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, for  campaign  expenses,  but  especially 
for  corrupt  purposes:  hence,  a  tmrrrl  campaign 
is  one  in  which  monev  is  lavishly  employed  to 
brils-  voh-ra:  in  this  sense  often  written  and 
pronounced  loirl  (biirl),  in  humoroos  imitation 
of  vidgar  speech.  [1".  S.  political  slang.J  — 
8.  Anything  resembling  a  barrel ;  a  ciruui  or 
cylinder.  I„  nartleuUr  -  («  l  Tlie  drum  or  roller  In  a 
crane,  ab-nat  whu  li  the  rope  or .  bum  v>iinl»  i  '•)  The  uuln 
ImtiIoii  of  a  caloUii,  iil>out  winch  the  rtipe  wlnda,  brtvn  ivi 
Ho.  drumbeu  l  ul  Hi.  i,>j,  a„d  tlie  piisl  rim  it  the  botlnni. 
Sr  cut  tinder  <>a;.,fiiii.  |i-)  1  ji  11k-  ^l.-rrlhir  *p|unilu*  of 
a  Mhlp,  the  cylinder  on  which  the  till,  r  r. -]»-«  or  -etiaiiis 
lue  wohtmI.    I  ll  The  Tho  in  a  drum  or  pulley  alsmt  whli  h 


barrel-organ 

which  the  aound  U  produced.  [/)  The  eyllndrtcal  portion 
of  a  holler  lielw.s-11  the  Ore  ■box  awl  the  aniuke- bu>,  con. 
talnliiR  the  tnls4  or  lluea.  (ji)  Tin-  ls»ly  or  trunk  of  a 
uuadruiwd,  eapeclally  of  a  liurae,  oj,  etc. 

Ixifty  la  hla  neck. 
And  cksiuit  hla  head,  hU  *«ieiv(  atmrt. 

AVaofrfuw,  ti.  nt  Virgil,  I,  151. 
(»)  The  ey  llndrleal  eaae  In  a  watch,  within  which  the 
nialTifiprtuic  la  ci>lled,  and  round  whlnh  the  ehatu  la  wound, 
(0  The  cliamlier  tA  a  pump.  In  which  the  piatuo  worka. 
ij)  1'he  tnlai  In  a  lock  Uioi  whu-li  tlio  key  entera.  (*)  The 
rlbratliiK  portion  of  a  liell  hetwisin  the  lower  tlllckened 
part  or  sound  bow  und  the  top  or  cannon,  (f)  T"he  hard, 
horny,  hollow  part  of  tlie  abelll  of  a  feather.  111*  calamika 
proper,  or  quill.  Se«  cut  umtvr  ii/Trr«/4a,ff.  (m)  That 
pari  of  the  hilt  of  a  aword  which  ta  uraaped  tor  thii  hjuxl. 
(n)  Th*  meUl  tulw  of  n  inui.-  Barrel  of  Ui«  ear,  the 
tympanum  i. 

ret,  tumbl! 

oil  a  abaft  a 

tngoreleanlr 
for  cuttlnit  ahel.w. 

aliapnt  like  a  caak.  but  not  made  water-tixht,  being  In- 
tendeil  tor  dry  •ulwtancea 
barrel  (bar'el).  r.  t.  ;  pret.  and 
barrelled,  ppr.  barreling  or  ' 
a.]    To  put  or  pack  in  a  barrel 
to  barrel  beef,  pork,  or  fish, 


netal  tulw  ul  n  inui.-  Barrel  of  Ui«  aar.  the 

m  or  ear^tmm.  See  rjrtnpuNam.  -  KoUlng -  har- 
blln».haiT«l.  a  tombllnu-twi,  or  y.suel  iiwunted 
I  and  made  to  rrvolre,  for  the  purpoai!  of  ixiUah- 
inlnu  by  attrttlon  material,  placed  within  it,  and 
i  ahellac,  etc.-  Slack  banal,  a  coopered  youel 


[<6arrW, 
:  aa, 


butler,  and  audi,  I  fear,  it  U  by  U 
np  *>  lung.        ».  Jormm,  Staple  of  Ke 


aft 


barrel-bayontyt  (bar'el-b**9-net),  n.  A  bayo- 
net, formerly  used,  fitted  to  a  liaft  which  waa 
Inserted  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun.    See  plttg- 

barrel-beUiod  (bar'el-lM-l'id),  a.  Having  a 
round  and  protuberant  or  barrel-shaped  Ih'IIv. 

barrel-bolt  (Wcl-b6lt),  n.  A  door-bolt  mov- 
ing in  a  cylindrical  casing, 

barrel-bulk  (bar'el-bulk),  ».  y'aut.,  a  measure 
of  capacity  for  freight,  equal  to  6  cubic  feet. 
Eight  barrel-bulks,  or  40  cubic  feet,  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  ton  by  measurement. 

barrel-CUrb  (bar'el-kerb),  n.  An  open  cylin- 
der, 3}  or  4  feet  in  length,  formed  or  strips  of 
wood  nailed  on  horizontal  circular  ribs  of  elm, 
used  as  a  mold  in  well-sinking  to  keep  the  ex- 
cavation cylindrical. 

barrel-drain  (bar'ol-dran),  ft.  A  cylindrical 
drain  of  masonrv. 

barreled,  barrelled (bar'eid),  p.  a.  l.  Packed, 
stowed,  or  stored  away  in  barrels:  as,  barreled 
butter.— 2.  Inclosed  in  a  cylinder  or  lxirrol: 
as,  barreled  bolts. —  3.  Having  a  barrel  or  bar- 
rids  of  a  kind  or  number  indicated :  used  chief- 
ly in  composition:  as,  a  double-oarretVo*  gun. — 
Barreled  crossbow.    Nee  er<  -- 


shut  off  the  supply  and  prevent  overflow, 
barrel-hpoks  0»r'el-hukx),  «.  pi.    A  pair  of 


an  al  box  act*  In  lllimtioii  tlie  levth  c-l  the  ateel  comb  by     atrect  ittusli-i una. 


barrelet,  «.    See  barrntet. 

barrel-filler  (bar'el-fil'er),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  tilling  barrels,  provided  with  an  automatic 
arrangement,  generally  in  tho  nature  of  a  float, 
for  cutting  off  the  supply  of  liquid  in  time  to 
prevent  overflow. 

barrel-fish  (bar'el-fish),  n.    A  name  of  the 
log-fish  or  rudder-fish  (which  see),  Lirtug  j 
for  mis,  of  the  family  StromatrttUr. 

They  are  almoat  alwaya  found  In  tho  vicinity  of  fU_. 
boxrela  and  apara,  ami  aotnetimea  Inaldc  of  the  tsirrela 
Hence  the  ftihcrmim  call  them  anrrrl/jA,  thnntih  the  m.»t 
llnual  name  U  rodder  Hah.      .Stantf.  Aal.  Hut.,  IIL  191. 

barrel-gage  (bar'el-gaj),  n.    An  automatic 
device  Jo  Indicate  when  a  barrel  Is  full,  or  to 
id  prevt 
hoia), 

iron  hooks  for  lifting  bar- 
rels by  the  chines, 
barrelled,  p.  a.    See  bar- 
reled. 

barrel-lifter  (bar'el-lif '- 
ter),  u.  A  hand-tool  for  lift- 
ing a  barrel  by  the  chines, 
barrel-loom  (bar'el-lom), 
n.  1.  A  loom  in  which 
the  pattern  of  the  fabrii 
bo  be  woven  Ib  determine* 
by  a  chain  of  perforated 
cards  tiassing  over  a  drum 
or  barrel.  See  Jacquard 
loom,  under  Zoom. —  2.  A  Barret-hooka, 
loom  in  which  pins  pro- 
jecting from  a  revolving  barrel  determine  tho 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  warp-threads, 
barrel-organ  (bar'el-or'gan),  «.  An  organ 
with  a  cylinder  or  barrel  turned  by  a  crank 
and  furnished  with  pegs  or  staples,  which, 
when  the  barrel  revolves,  otieti  a  scries  of 
valves  admitting  currents  of  air  from  n  bellows 
actuated  by  the  same  motion  to  a  set  of  pipes, 
thus  producing  a  tune  either  in  melody  or  in 
harmony.  In  ampler  form  of  the  inatnim.-nt  *lrv«  like 
■I  the  pinh»  are  m-ted  on  inatcud  of  plpea.  .Many 
o.tnmi.-iiu  have  Uvu  madron  thin  principle,  but 
nell,  applied  to  the  hand^rgan.  camct  als.il t  bT 
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barrel-pen 

barrel-pen  (bar'el-p*n),  n.  A  pen  with  it  cy- 
limlrii'ii]  shank  adapting  it  to  slip  upon  a  rouiid 
holder. 

barrel-pier  (bar'el-per),  n.  A  support  for  a 
military  bridge  formed  of  empty  casks  or  bar- 
rels joined  together  in  a  raft,  in  the  absence  of 
pontoons  or  boats.  The  nilu  of  barrels  for  the  abut- 
ment* are  mud*  fut  Ut  tlie  nlwre  on  each  side  of  live 
stream  or  liour  ol  water  Ui  be  crossed,  ami  those  forming 
the  liters  are  anchored  at  pmper  interval*  between  the 
two  liaiika.  These  rafU  are  connected  liy  aleepeni  or  tim- 
bers, which  are  laaheil  to  tbcm  anil  support  Uie  planks 
forming  the  roadway  of  the  brtilxo, 

barrel-plate  ( har'el-plat),  n.  A  plate  employed 
in  machine-guns  to  assemble  and  hold  tbo 
barrels  in  place  about  the  axis.  The  Galling  gun 
baa  a  (root  and  a  rear  bamd-plata,  til*  bamh  passing 
tlu-nqgh  lioth  platea. 

barrel-saw  (bar'el-*a),  t».  A  cylinder  with  a 
serrated  edge,  or  a  band-saw  bent  into  a  circle 
and  fitted  to  a  cylindrical  frame,  rued  for  cut- 
ting barrel-staves,  fellies,  the  curved  work  in 
furniture,  eta. 

barrel-screw  (bar'el-skrB),  n.  A  powerful  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  two  largo  poppets  or 
male  screws,  moved  by  levers  inserted  into 
their  heads  upon  a  bank  of  plank,  with  a  female 
screw  at  cacti  end:  of  great  use  in  starting  a 
launch.   Also  called  bed-#ercK. 

barrel-setter  (bar'el-set'er),  «.  A  cylindrical 
mandrel  used  for  straightening  the  barrel  or 
truing  the  bore  of  a  firearm. 

barrel-shaped  (bar'el-ehapt),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  barrel,  that  is,  of  a  short  cylinder 
with  bulging  sides:  used  especially  in  describ- 
ing the  eggs  of  certain  insects. 

barrel-vault  (bar'el-valt),  n.  A  plain,  semi- 
cylindrical  vault,  much  used  by  ancient  archi- 
tects, and  employed  generally  by  medieval 
builders  before  tlie  reappearance  of  groined 
vaulting  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

barrel- Vise  (bar'el-vis),  h.  A  bench-vise  whose 
taws  are  grooved  longitudinally,  adapted  for 
holding  a  gun-barrel  or  other  similar  object. 

barrel- work  I  bar'cl-w6rk),  it.  In  mining,  piece* 
of  native  copper  largo  enough  to  be  sorted  out 
by  hand  and  shipped  in  barrels,  but  not  large 
enough  to  come  under  the  head  of  mux*  eopjM-r. 
The  Utter  la  srnt  to  the  snsrltliig-workt  after  belli*-  oil.  It 
neeetaar) ,  into  piece*  ot  manageable  atze,  and  ta  shipped 
without  being  barreled.    Ituke  Superior.  J 

barren  (har'en),  a.  and  n,  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
barraine,  <  ME.  barein,  barain,  <  OF.  'barain, 
brahain,  breading,  fern,  baraine,  baraUtne,  bri- 
haigne,  mod.  P.  brfkaigne,  barren :  origin  un- 
known. The  Bret,  brechagn,  sterile,  is  from  P.] 
I.  a.  1.  Incapable  of  producing  or  that  does  not 
produce  its  kind:  applied  to  animals  and  plants. 


To  ferttltie  especially  the 
■hire. 


a*.  suggestive 
;  aa,  "termi- 


i  among  ><>il 

Dent.  Yll.  14. 

In  particular— (a)  SU-rtl»:  castrated :  aaM  of  male  anl- 
mala  (o)  Without  fruit  or  teed  :  aald  of  tree*  or  plants. 
(0  Bearing  no  children ;  childless ;  without  iaiue  :  aald  of 
a  woman. 


The  name  c.f  Abnun s  wife  waa  Hand, 
a  lie  had  no  ( kllil. 


.  but  Sara!  waa 
lien.  xl.  5B,  SO. 

For  are  to  be  la  shady  clolater  mew'd. 
To  lire  a  barren  siatar  all  your  life. 

N/KU..M.  N.  I*., i.  I. 

^Niia  bearing  or  pregnant  at  the  usual  aeaaun  :  aald  of 
Mile  animals ;  aa,  tarrro  helfera. 
2.  Producing  little  or  no  vegetation;  unpro- 
ductive; unfruitful;  sterile:  applied  to  land. 


Another  rocky  valley  yawned  beneath  ua,  and  another 
aorrro  atony  hill  rose  up  beyond, 

It  Currua,  Monaat  In  the  Levant,  p  144. 

3.  In  mining,  unproductive;  unprofitable :  ap- 
plied to  rocks. — 4.  Void  of  vital  genns. 

II  Is  particularly  difficult  lo  protect  a  liquid  from  all 
senna.  <ir  to  destroy  all  those,  which  have  ponetraled  II ; 
however,  it  la  poaalhle,  and  the  liquid  la  then  aald  Ut  lie 
barren,  Science,  III.  1JS. 

0.  Mentallv  unproductive;  unresponsive;  dull; 
stupid,  [ftare.] 

There  he  of  tbcm.  that  will  themselves  taniih 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  U>  laugh  Uhi. 

,  SAai.,  Hamlet,  111.  2. 

6.  Devoid;  lacking;  wanting:  with  of:  as,  a 
hill  barren  of  trees ;  a  mind  barren  of  ideas. 
Our  latest  letters  fnwn  America  are  of  tile  middle  of 

f  ftttmpft,  of  DtWi 


i 

Ui  act  on 


to  look  without  I 

Jet  fM>  ttttPYt  II  11  /  (] 


7.  Not  producing  or  leading  to  anything;  prof- 
itless; fruitless:  as.  bnrrtn  tears;  »  Wrrn  at- 
tachment.—8.  Destitute  of  interest  or  attrac- 
tion; unsuggestive;  uuinstructiv-c;  bald;  bare: 
as,  a  barren  list  of  names. 
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IK  In  Middle  Ages,  p.  £SI. 
Barren  Bowers,  such  oa  for  any  requou  produce  no  aeed. 
-  Barren  s^ouxut,  unproiliutlvp  ImhU  of  ^K■I^:  lued, 
eapedally  with  rvmiTil  to  coal,  for  arcai  when*  tlwre  1*  no 
coal-team  of  aulncicllt  tldcklleaa  to  be  worked  willl  profit. 

Barren  measures.  In  ir"J,,  Un«o  portlnna  of  coal 
meaaurea  wtiirh  ooliUin  no  workable  aeania  of  coal,— 
Barren  Blpu,  In  tutnU  ,  Oeminl,  Leo,  and  Vineo.  Bar- 
ren Btamena,  in  M.,  aucb  aa  produoe  no  i>oll«ii  In  tba 
anther. 

II.  n.  A  tract  or  region  of  more  or  less  un- 
productive land,  partly  or  entirely  treeless. 
The  term  la  beat  known  In  the  I'lilUrd  HtAU>*  aa  the  name 
of  a  dlatrlct  in  Kentucky,  "the  Barren v  '  underlaid  by 
the  auocarboniferoua  Umeatooe,  but  poaaeaainjt  a  fertile 
aoll,  which  waa  nearly  or  quite  treeleaa  when  that  State 
began  u>  ho  aettled  by  the  whtt«a,  hut  which  at  present, 
where  not  cultivated,  ka  partly  covered  with  tree*.  In 
hortheaatern  Canada  the  name  barren*  la  given  to  tree- 
teas,  graavcove red  areaa.  once  the  bedi  of  Ukea,  hut  now 
dciiccated  and  in  moat  caana  the  exact  counwtrpart  of  va- 
rious tracts  existing  In  the  weatern  United  Btatea,  and 
there  generally  called  jirnna,  but  sometimes  hdrt.  Tbe 
plne-barrena  of  the  aogtbern  Atlantic  SUtca  an  aandy 
plains  un  *hlch  l»  a  valuable  growth  of  southern  or  long- 
leafed  pine,  /"imur  ptfjujf ris. 

Tbe  "pina  Darren"  la  traversed  by  several  excellent 
roaiLs.  and  a  morning  rldo  or  drive  whDo  tbe  dvllcatehaso 
atlll  lingers  among  the  fureat  ot  steraa,  and  the  air  la  full 
of  the  fresh  aomt  ot  tlie  pine  woods,  la  not  easily  for- 
gotten. Fortnightly  it**.  (N.  N.X  XXXIX,  ITS. 

of  Surrey  and  fterk- 
K\«QdeM,  life,  II.  loo. 

barren!  (bar'en),  r.  t.  K  barren,  a.]  To  ren- 
der barren  or  unproductive. 

baixener  (bar'en-er),  n.  [<  barren,  a.,  1  (d).] 
A  cow  not  in  calf  for  the  year. 

barrenly  (bar'en-li),  ode.  Unfruitfully. 

barrenness  (bar'en-nos),  n.  [<  ME.  tMirryne-ssc, 
baiynrn,  etc.;  <  barren  +  -»nw.]  The  state 
or  ouality  of  being  barren.  («)  Incapability  of  pro- 
ctwUon ;  want  of  tho  power  of  conception. 

I  pray'd  ttv  children,  and  thought  aorrennrss 

In  wedlock  a  reproach-  St iUan,  s.  A.,  L  SS2. 

(b)  Want  of  fertility  -.  total  or  i«rtlal  nlerlllty :  lufurtllily  : 
aa,  the  aarrent^At  of  the  Unit.   (?)  Want  ot  the  ]Kiwrr  of 
producing  anything ;  want  of  Instrt  " 
iieta,  Intt  resl.  or  ihe  like ;  want  of 
ws  of  Invention,"  />rpirn- 

And  thb  leads  me  to  wonder  why  lialdelns  and  many 
others  should  cry  up  the  oorrrnnesj  of  the  French  plots, 
aliovo  th*  varfi'ty  and  c^iploiiHiira*  of  tbo  Etigludi. 

fJryrfrn,  Em.  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
The  darrennrai  of  bis  fellow  stadenla  forced  him  gener- 
ally InUi  other  eunipany  at  hla  bixira  of  eiitertaliuneiit. 

y«Anson,  Rambler,  .No,  19. 
(<f)  Defect  of  emotion,  sensibility,  or  fervency. 

Tlie  grrsU-st  aahits  sinnetlitkeii  are  fervent,  and  some, 
tllilis  fi-«tl  a  farrrltiuuw  i>f  dcvidlon.  Jrr.  TarfUir. 

barren-Spirited  (bar'on-spir'i-ted),  a.  Of  a 
poor  or  mean  Rpirit.    iS*fl£.,  J.  C,  iv.  1. 

barrenwort  (bar'eu-wert),  n.  [<  barren  + 
irorf>.]  The  common  name  of  Kyimedittm,  a 
genus  of  low  herbaceous  plants,  natural  order 
Iterbcrtiltuvtrj  having  creeping  roots  and  many 
stalks,  each  of  which  has  three  flowers.  Tbit 
•illy  Kiimpean  species  la  K.  aJfinuui,  Sptnie*  occur  also 
In  central  /  ' 
Vrtiwi»wa 
(Ircgou. 

barret't,  ».  [<  P.  barrelte  (=  8p.  barreta),  dim. 
of  barrr,  a  bar:  see  6<iri.]    a.  little  bar. 

barret2  (bar'et),  «.  [Al*o  baret,  <  F.  barrette 
=  Pr.  barreta,  berrcta  =  Bp.  birreta  =  It.  ber- 
rttta:  see  WrWlVi  an<(  fcirr«ji.]  1.  Home  as  6t- 
reffa. —  3.  A  sort  of  ancient  military  cap  or 
headpiece.   Scott.   Also  called  barref-ciop. 

barrei*t,  «.   See  barrat. 

barret-cap  (bar'ct-kap),  n.  Same  as  6orrcf4,  2. 

Old  England's  sign.  81.  George  s  cross. 
His  Utrrrt-mp  did  grace. 

.*««,  U  of  I.  M„  111  16. 

baxretero  (bar-e-ta'ro),  n.  [Sp..  <  barreta, 
dim.  of  barra,  a  bur,  emwbar:  see  oorrefl  and 
iiort.]  A  miner  who  wields  a  crowbar,  wedge, 
or  pick. 

an*  so  soft  that  a  slnglo  barrttrro  can 
y  tons  a  day. 

£.  Hamilton,  ilex.  Handbook,  p.  7a. 

barretor,  barretxy,  etc.    See  fVtrrafrir,  etc. 

barr-ftsh  (^bar'flsh),  «.  [Cf.  *nr».]  A  uamo  of 
tbe  erappie,  romnj-ys  annularis,  a  centrarchoid 
fish,    rice  cut  under  erappie. 

barricade  (bar-i-kud').  n.  [Pirst  in  tho  form 
>HirrtoatU>  (after  Hp.),  <  F,  harrieaile  =  It.  Ixir- 
rteata,  <  H]i.  Pg.  barricada,  a  barricade,  lit. 
made  of  barrels,  <  6<jr-icn  (=  P.  barriyue),  a 
Wm-l,  prob.  <  bnrra.  a  bur:  sec  wirl.  and  cf. 
/wirrr/.]  1.  A  hastily  made  fortification  of 
trees,  earth,  paving-stnnns  pulituvlux,  wagons, 
or  anything  that  cau  obstruct  the  progress  of 
an  enemy  or  serve  for  defenso  or  security. 


barrier 

Kv'n  tho"  thnee  again 
1  fool  fury  of  tlie  (Wine 
"   r  twrrie-wW  wllh  dead. 
Tenjiuson,  In  Memurlt 

S.  A  temporary  barrier  of  any  kind  • 
to  otwtruct  passage  into  or  through  a  i . 
tended  to  be  kept  free  for  a  particular  use.— 
S.  Any  bar  or  obstruction ;  that  which  defends. 

There  must  be  such  a  barrieade  aa  would  great])  annoy 
or  absolutely  atop  tlie  currents  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

/fcrnaui. 

4f.  In  naval  arch.,  a  strong  wooden  rail,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions,  extending  across  the  fore- 
most  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  in  ships  of  war, 
and  backed  with  ropes,  mats,  pieces  of  old  cable, 
and  full  hammocks,  as  a  protection  against 
small  shot  in  time  of  action. = a jm.  Bar.  etc.  See 


barricade  (bar-i-kad'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bar- 
ricxiaed,  ppr.  barricading.  [<  barricade,  a.]  1, 
To  obstruct  or  block  (a  path  or  passage)  with 
a  barricade. —  S.  To  block  or  render  impass- 


barricot,  ».    [<  Sp.  Pg.  oarn'tvt,  a  cask,  barrel: 

i.i>r) 


Sow  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet. 
And  the  mix  d  hurry  ftarrieadas  the  street. 

Gay,  TrlvU.  UL 

S.  To  shut  in  and  defend  with  a  barricade; 
hem  in. 

He  la  so  Darricado'sT  in  his  house. 
And  arao'd  with  guard  still. 

Chapman,  Kevcnga  of  Uaaay  rrAntboU,  L  L 

Also  formerly  barricado. 
barricader  (bar-i-ka'dtr),  n.   One  who  barri- 
cades. 

barricadof  (bar-i-ka'do),  it.  and  r.  Same  as 
barricade :  the  older  form  in  English  use. 

.Hliall  I  have  a  barruwln  maile  against  my  friends,  to  be 
liorred  of  any  pleasare  they  can  tiring  In  U»  me  T 

B.  Janson,  Cplcii-ne,  111.  1 

see  barricaitcT]  X  small  barrel  or  keg. 
barrier  (bar'i-er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bar- 
ter, baryer  (with  term,  accom.  to  mod.  F.), 
<  ME.  barrcre.  bartrc,  <  AP.  barrcre,  OF.  bar- 
rii  re,  F.  barriere  =  IV.  It.  barrirra  =  Sp.  bar- 
rera  =  Pg.  barreira  (ML.  reflex  fVorrcrrt),  <  ML. 
*barraria,  a  barrier,  <  barra,  a  bar:  see  fiarl.] 
1.  In  fort.,  anythiug,  as  a  palisade  or  stock- 
ade, desigued  to  olwtnict  entrance  into  a  for- 
tified place. — 8.  pi.  The  palisades  or  railing 
surrounding  the  ground  where  tourneys  and 
jiujts  were  carried  on ;  hence,  tho  sports  them- 
selves (formerly  sometimes  with  the  plural  in  a 
singular  sense). 

Deny  me  not  to  stay 
To  aee  a  barriers  prepared  to.  night 

r»6eter.  White  Devil,  iv.  «, 
The  young  Earl  af  Essex  and  others  among  them  enter, 
fained  her  majesty  with  tillinga  and  Uiurners,  b,irrt>r*t 
muck  flghta,  and  audi  like  arts.      Otdyr,  Sir  W.  kalctgh. 

3.  Any  obstruction ;  anything  which  hinders 
approach,  attack,  or  progress;  anything  stand- 
ing in  tho  way ;  an  obstacle :  as,  to  ouild  a 
wall  as  a  barrier  against  trespassers ; 


Constantly  strengthening  the  barrUrt  opposed  ta  our 
passions.  Bp.  Parlemt,  Works,  II.  I  v. 

A  barrier  to  defend  us  from  popery. 

fj«.  Bwrael.  lif.L  Own  Times,  an.  loss. 
4.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town  on  the  I 
of  a  country. 

The  queen  la  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having  1 
of  the  barrier,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  before  a  | 


6.  A  limit  or  boundary  of  any  kind ;  a  line  of 
separation. 


The  ores 
brow  down 


a  when  once  that  nice  harrier  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we  owed  to  each  iKhcr 
should  be  thrown  down.  It  might  lie  |*ropped  again,  but 
could  never  be  restored.  A.  HamUtun,  Works,  1.  Sli 

6.  The  gate,  in  towns  on  the  continent  of  En- 
rope,  at  which  local  revenue  duties  are  collected. 
— 7.  In  China,  a  subordinate  customs  station 
placed  on  an  inland  trade-route  for  tho  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  goods  in  transit, — 6.  In  coal- 
mining, a  solid  block  of  coal  left  unworked 
between  two  collieries,  for  security  against  the 
accidents  which  might  occur  in  consequence  of 
communication  between  them.  fEng.]-  Bar- 
rier Act,  Ibe  name  given  U>  an  ai't  paaaed  by  the  Oe  neral 
Aaaciuoly  of  tho  rhun  h  of  G  otland  In  1<U7,  providing 
that  mi  change  can  he  made  In  the  laws  of  the  church 
wilbosll  first  lieini:  submitted  to  all  the  prMbytrrles  for 
their  Juibnm-nl,  and  liavlux  rv>  rlv,,l  Ui»-  approval  of  at 
h-ait  a  majority  of  them.  The  Harrier  Art  Is  held  l..th 
I.)  Hie  EstaMulied  ai>d  by  tbe  Free  church  as  of  high  Im- 
itortancf,  and  uluh«r<>us  rtfulations  have  lieen  adopted 
i.y  otlxT  Pn-sh)terian  ehiiTilo-s. —Barrier  reef. 
r*"*/  Banior  system,  in  North  of  Knvlaud  ww( hhjoiw, 
ii  inethisl  of  working  a  coal  mine  by  pillar  and  stall,  when 
Hotld  Ilia***  or  t*slTleT»  id  coal  are  left  lietweeli  the  wirk- 

iiktc  Barrier  treaty,  a  treaty  rtiing  the  fioutlpr 

of  ;i  iiiuiitrj';  e-spoi lolly,  the  treaty  signed  at  Antwerp, 
ISuv  li,  1716,  by  AuslrU,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 
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barrier 

land.,  determining  llwi  relatinna  of  the  Dolt h  and  (he 

AlUt.-i.klli  In  tile  itrttcfftL1  towns  of  the  Low  CoUlltrtrL 

-  SyTJ.  1.  Cv,  Barrier,  llarriraHr.  /Jar  b  the  most  n- 
eral,  and  take*  almost  all  the  nuuiy  tururallro  iiieiuiiisji. 
Barrier  is  also  full  in  tkruratire  lucantili.'-  /iarrimuV  In 
confined  strictly  lo  obstructions  set  Willi  tliesperiDC 
Uon  of  Mopping  passage,  u  In  itiwU  ami  narrow  j 
My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  l«rt. 

The  barrier*  which  tbry  I 
To  keep  the  few  at  bay. 
The  Milanese  threw  up  bar 
(till  the  Austrian  government  remained  passive  s]wctat<«a 
of  this  defiance  of  tho  lm| 
A'. 


460 

mound  nf  earth  or  stones  raised  over  a  grave ; 
a  sepulchral  mound;  a  tumulus.  Barrows  •» 
among  th«  most  linporuint  monument,  of  primitive  an- 
tiquity.   ITiey  are  f.wnrt  In  Oreat  Britain  ajxl  other  dla- 


1  tho  Imperial  authority. 

"".  Dicey.  Victor  Emmanuel,  p, 


barrier  (bar'i-cr).  r.  f.  [<  harrier,  ».]  To  abut 
In  cir  off  with  a  barrier. 

barrier-gate  i  bar'i-er-gat),  «.  A  gate  which 
closes  the  entrance  through  a  stockade  or  bar- 
rier. 

barrigudo  (bar-l-jro'do),  it.  fSp.  Pg.,  big-bel- 
lied. <  barriga,  belly ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  The 
Brazilian  name  for  several  monkeys  of  the  ge- 

!>US  iMQOthrix.  Ihey  .re  largest  of  rs,mh  Atiier- 
li-sn  monkeys,  one  measuring  £3  laches  In  length,  at  which 
the  tail  constituted  M, 

barring1  (birring),  n.  (Verbal  n.  of  6ar».]  In 
totMHtf,  timber  used  for  supporting  the  roof  or 
aides  of  shafts.  [Eng.] 

barring- {b&r'ing),  pur.  as  prep.  [Prop.  ppr.  of 
bar*.  ]  Excepting ;  leaving  out  of  the  account ; 
apart  from:  as,  barring  accidents,  I  shall  bo 
there.  [Colloq.] 

Little  writing-desks.  eonstnicUd  after  the  fashion  of 
those  used  by  the,  judge,  uf  the  laud.  barring  the  drench 
polish,  /necena. 
b«jring-cmt  (bilr'ing-out'),  n.    Exclusion  from 
a  place  by  means  of  locks  or  bars;  specifically, 
the  act  of  excluding  a  schoolmaster  from  school 
by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows :  a  boyish 
sport  indulged  in  at  Christmas  In  llrent  Britain, 
now  nearly  obsolete,  and  sometimes  practised 
for  mischief  in  parte  of  the  United  States. 
lUivolu,  republics,  rerolutsuaa,  moat 
So  graver  than  a  schoolboys'  ftitrrin/r-esif . 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

barris{bar'is).  n.  A  name  given  on  the  Guinea 
count  to  the  chlmpantoe,  and  also  to  the  man- 
drill. 

barrister  (bar'is-ter),  n.  [First  in  the  16th 
century,  written  barretter,  oarctter,  later  bar- 
raater,  barrister  (NL.  bnrratteriut),  <  bar  re,  bar 
(bar*.  ».)  +  -Mter,  the  term,  being  appar.  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  uophutcr,  etc.]  A  counselor 
or  an  advocate  learned  in  the  law,  admitted  to 
plead  at  the  l»ar  in  protection  and  defense  of 
clients:  called  in  fulfa  barruter  at  Inie.  The  term 
la  more  especially  used  111  Cogland  anil  Ireland,  the  cor- 
responding  term  In  Kcutland  lailng  ndeuasj.  aud  In  til* 
l  olled  .Slat**  nmnmtor  at  lav.  In  England  barristers 
alone  are  admitUid  to  plead  In  the  auperiue  eunrta.  Th.-j 
mint  preriiiiullr  hal  o  belonged  toono  of  tlve  llllnnf  vinirt, 
and  are  divided  Into  mirr  or  outer  6orTw»er>,  who  pkad 
wlUioiit  tho  liar,  and  9«m'i  (or  kin#  t)  eouiwef  or 
jmhU  at  law,  irlio  |ilead  mlthln  the  bar. 

Alter  applrlnil  MmarH  to  the  atudr  of  the  law  Bacon 
wa.  admltt...!  In  hi.  twonty-aeeond  Jew  (IM2)  aa  an  rifer 
Jtarrirter  of  Onj  t  Inn.  £.  A.  AUmi,  hacon.  p.  IS. 

Inner  barrister.  Mamc  m  beneAer.  ]. 

bar-roll  (Wir'rol),  n.  A  bookbinders1  tool,  of 
circular  form,  that  makes  a  broad,  nut  lino  on 
the  sides  or  backs  of  books. 

baX-room  (bar'rUm).  n.  A  room  in  a  public 
bouse,  hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  place. of  re- 
sort, containing  a  Imr  ur  counter  where  liquor* 
or  other  refreshments  are  served. 

barrow1  (bar'6),  ».  lY*r\y  mod.  E.  also  baroic, 
barrougk  (moil.  dial,  barqh,  barf,  q.  v.,  also 
oerry-J);  <  ME.  neric,  beruf,  ber?.  bcryh,  btoruh 
(also,  with  vowel  appar.  affected  by  association 
with  othor  words,  borv,  bonih,  buryh,  etc., 
whence  the  mod.  form  with  different inted 
meaning  fcmrroir'-,  q.  v.),  <  A8.  beorg,  beork 
=  OS.  bertj  za  OFries.  brrtj,  berch  =  1>.  berg  =s 
Ollli.  6rrj»,  MT10.  here,  O.  berg  ( >  E.  berg  in  ice- 
berg) =  five,  btrg  =  Dan.  bjtirit  =  fiolh.  'bairns 
(in  deriv.  bairaahei,  a  mountainous  district),  a 
hill,  mountain,  aa  leel.  berg,  bjarg.  a  rock,  preci- 
pice, a  Olr.  brigh,  Ir.  bri  a=\\ .  bre  =  Bret,  ore,  a 
mountain,  ta ill  (cf.W.  ftry,  hieh\  =  Oliulg.  brdju 
=  Serv.  br^rg  =  Bohem.  brth  =r  Pol.  br;rtt  = 
Kusn.  brrrgu,  shore,  bank ;  ef.  Zend  iHrrzauh,  ft 
heiifht,  brrr;a»t,  hiph,  =r  t^kt.  brihanl,  strong, 
mighly,  lofty,  p|ir.  of  hrih,  barb,  be  thick,  be 
strong.  The  orig.  tmlion  i*  that  nf  a  height, 
and  there  is  no  connection  with  AS.  Itronjiin, 
etc.,  cover:  n'«  f/tcv1.]  It.  A  hill  or  moun- 
tain: originally  applied  to  hills  or  mountains 
of  any  height,  en-ii  the  greatest,  but  Inter  re- 
stricted to  lower  elevations,  lu  this  sense  the 
word  survives  only  in  provincial  uso  or  a*  a 
part  of  local  name*  in  Kuglstid.—  2.  A  mound;  j  . 
a  heap.    [IVov.  Eng.]    lu  particular — 8.  A 


IV.— :  liltfrW. 

trlcta  of  Rurnnc.  and  Id  North  Aiwrina  and  A*la.  They 
are  dialliitruiMied,  ariM>rdiiiK  lo  tbelr  peruliaritlea  of  fi,rni 
and  eoiwwurtton,  aa  Liny,  t/n»ul,  6w«rf,  Mt.  owl*,  elc^,  4nr- 
rein.  •  In  the  more  ancient  barrow*  the  liodlca  am  found 
lyloar  extended  un  I  lie  grouml.  with  InatilcincnU  and  weap- 
on. ..f  alone  or  Isme  Imlde  thim.  In  Imrrow!  „f  later 
date  the  lluplementa  are  o|  IwiHife,  and  aonfcetlnMw,  thonah 


wakrhlaK-xatlona,  It  la 
totuSuaula^X'la'alid 


H'.li.  r 


1    „t  ll*,v.-.- 

rarrly.  of  inin,  white  tlie  remalna  are  often  fnrlnaed  tn  a 
•tone  or  eartliriiware  riat  ami  doubled  up.  Where  the 
Ih.Ijt  waa  horned  the  kljiea  wero  luually  ,lepu«lti«l  tn  an 
urn.  Barrow. burial  fca  auppnaed  not  to  bare  been  alinn- 
doited  li>  Ureal  Rrilnin  uiilil  tha  rlidith  century.  In  Ens- 
land,  Wllla  and  Ikuaet  are  the  cmntlea  in  which  barrowa 
moat  alKinnd.  Atone  harrow,  tn  .Scotland  are  called  taint*. 
The  Miniertrtia  liarrowa  of  North  America  are  generally 
claaaed  alona  with  oilier  ancient  earthwork*  aa  naonnsf., 
or  dbtlll^laboil  aa  burUil-wotiixiM. 

Whllrt  the  term  tuinuliu  ta  altnoat  etcluaively  nard  In 
speaking  of  tho  sepulchral  mound,  of  the  ancient  Crocks, 
and  the  couical  mound,  formed  by  the  Romans,  adWiintnq 
tbelr  caiubs  and  atatlmia,  ti>  serve  aa  Land  mark,  and 

llr  with  the  word 
nound.  of  the  ancient 
i  countries. 

AvtUrji.  in.  18. 
A  Ions'  street  climbs  to  one  tall  tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  In  hcavitn  bchin,!  It  a  sray  down 
With  llanlah  karrom.        Tenuynn,  Knoch  Anlea 
4.  A  burrow  or  warren.    See  burro**,  lierry-. 

The  eoney-iwrmsr  of  Lincoln'.  Inn  fei  now  covered  by 
aniooth  lawns.  AVaetwiKsf  <  Jfovi.,  XJCII.  !M7. 

barrow51  (bar'6),  n.  [<  ME.  barrow,  baroic, 
barove,  bareiee,  barve,  <  AS.  'bearve  (a  form 
'berexe  is  cited  but  not  authenticated),  a  bar- 
row (cf.  D.  berrie,  MHO.  ftcre,  a  band-barrow, 
MHO.  rav/e-oer,  ii.  radberge,  ratlbvrge,<hni. radr- 
bcrrt,  a  wheelbarrow,  leel.  barar,  mod.  bhrur, 
pi.,  a  bier,  Sw.  bar,  barrow,  bier,  Dan.  baare, 
uier,  AS.  \>irr,  E.  bi»r;  also  L.  feretrvm,  <  Or. 
«Vprr(sw,  a  litter,  bier,  all  from  the  same  ult. 
source),  <  bera«, bear:  aee  bear*  and  bier.]  1.  A 
frame  used  by  two  or  more  men  in  carryiiig  a 
load ;  formerly,  any  such  frame,  as  a  stretcher  or 
bier;  sjiecifically,  a  flat  reetaugular  frame  of 
bars  or  boanU,  with  projecting  shafts  or  han- 


bans-gemel 

barrow*  (bar'6).  m.  [<  ME.  berrr,  <  AS.  beam, 
a  grove  (=  leel.  V>rv.  a  kind  of  tree);  perhaps 
orig.  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  <  fermii  =  leel.  bera, 
bear.]  A  wood  or  grove:  a  word  surviving 
only  in  English  local  names,  as  /Jnrroa-.lu. 
Furnesg,  Aimoirtleld. 

barrow0  (bar'6),  a.  JE.  dial.,  also  fcurry,  bar- 
rie.  Origin  obscure,  perhaps  ult.  <  AS.  beor- 
gau,  rover,  protect.  1    Same  as  barrint-e»at. 

barrow-coat  (Imr'o-kot  ),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  bar- 
rieoat;  <  barrow^  +  eoaf.]  A  square  or  oblong 
piece  of  flannel,  wrapped  round  au  infant's 
body  below  the  arms,  the  part  extending  be- 
yond the  feet  being  turned  up  and  pinned. 
Also  called  6orro»?  and  barry. 

barrowman  (bar'6-man),  a. ;  pi.  fmrroa-mfs) 
(-men).  A  man  employed  in  wheeling  a  bar- 
mw;  specifically,  in  eottl-mimxg.  one  who  con- 
veys the  coal  iu'a  wheelbarrow  from  the  point 
where  it  is  mined  to  the  trolley  way  or  tram- 
way on  which  it  is  carried  to  the  place  where 
it  is  raised  to  tho  surface 

barrow-pig  (bar'6-pig),  ».    8ame  as  6arro»r3. 

A  banwjjie,  (hat  Is,  one  which  ha.  been  gelded- 

X>ryafen,  rialarrh,  IL  SOT. 

barrow-pump  (bar'6-pump\  n.  A  combined 
suction-  and  foreo-pump  mount«<l  on  a  two- 
wheeled  harrow, 

barrow-tram  (bar'o-tram).  a.  The  tram  or 
shaft  of  a  wheelbarrow;  hence,  jocularly,  a 
raw-boned  fellow. 

Wtdown  there,  and  e»lh 
ye  black  fcamMf-trani  o"  th> 
or  fasting:  ? 

barrow-track  (bar'6-truk).  n.  A  two-wheeled 
liaud-truck ;  especially,  such  a  truck  for  use  in 
moving  baggage  or  freight. 

barrowway  (bar'6-wa).  ».   In  coal-utiatN^,  an 
underground  road  on  which  Coal  is  trans] 
from  the  place  where  It  i*  mined  to  the 
way.  [Eng.] 

barmlee  i  l>ar-6-Ia'),a.  In  Ait.,  same  as  6om</y. 

barrulet  (bar'o-lct),  n.  [Also  barrulelte,  dim. 
of  AF.  'barruie,  dim.  of  OF.  barre,  a  bar:  see 
fVirl.J  In  her.,  n  diminutive  of  the  bar,  gen- 
erally considered  as  being  one  fourth  of  its 
width.  It  is  never  used  alone.  Also  written 
barrttet.    See  barrulettv. 

barruletty  (bar'a-let-i),  a.  [<  inrmfcf.l  In 
h'-r.,  divided  into  barrulets  :  said  of  tho  heral- 
dic field.    See  ftnrry3  aud  barruly. 

barrTlly  (bar'O-li),  a.  (<  AF.  bamlee,  <  •6<ir- 
rule,  dim.  of  OF.  6arre,  a  bar:  see  fcxjrl.]  In 
her.,  divided  into  bars  or  barrulets:  said  of  the 
field  when  divided  into  not  less  than  eight  parts ; 
if  tho  numlwr  is  much  greater,  it  U  called  f»or- 
rulftty.   Also  barrulek. 

barry1  (bar'i),  n.  Hame  aa  barrotc-eoat.  [Prov. 
bar 


pr  your  wind  and  your  aenaea, 
i  kirk  that  ye  are.  Are  ye  foa 
.Srofl,  (;uy  Slanncrlnc,  II.  alii. 


dies  (in  Englaud  called  (rants)  at  both  ends,  by 
which  it  is  carried:  usually  called  a  hand-bar- 
row.— 8.  A  similar  frame,  generally  used  in  the 
form  of  a  shallow  box  with  either  flaring  or  up- 
right sides,  and  supported  in  front  formerly  by 
two  wheels,  now  by  a  single  small  wheel  in- 
serted between  the  front  shaft*,  and  pushed  by 
one  man,  who  supports  the  end  opposite  to  tho 
wheel  by  means  of  the  rear  shaft!) :  usually 
called  a  trAre/fof/rrou:.— 8.  A  frame  or  box  of 
larger  size,  resting  on  an  axle  between  two 
large  wheels,  and  pushed  or  pulled  by  means 
of  shafts  at  one  end:  a  hand-cart:  aa,  a  eos- 
tenuonger'B  barrote.  [Local  Eng.  (London) and 
Seotch.J—  4.  Abarrowful;  the  load  carried  in 
or  on  a  barrow. 

II arc  I  lived  to  be  carried  In  a  banket,  like  a  tarrou*  of 
butcher's  offal .  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  i 

Ska*.,  M.  W.  of  W..  liL  t 
8.  In  salt-works,  a  wicker  case  in  which  tho 
salt  is  put  to  drain. — 6.  The  egg-case  of  a 
skate  or  a  ray :  so  called  from  iU  resemblanoe 
to  a  Iniml-ltarrriw. 
barrow*  (bar'6),  r.  f.  [<  liarroir*,  ».]  To 
wheel  or  convoy  in  a  barrow:  as,  to  ftarrotr 
coal  in  u  pit. 

barrow-'  (bar'6),  a.  f<  ME.  tvfreir,  barotee, 
Ixiru,  <  AS.  brnrg,  beark  =  Fries,  btunf  =  1>. 
Wo,  her,,  ~  OHO.  barg,  barug,  Mllli.  b,tre,  ft. 
barck  =  led.  bvrgr,  a  castrated  boar.  Not 
connect ed,  ns  sometimes  suggi'stcd,  with  I.. 
rem*,  a  boar,  Skt.  r«r««n,  a  boar.  Cf.  hitg, 
of  the  same  orig.  sense. 1  A  castrated  »*>ar. 
Also  called  barroie-pig  or  ta/roir-Aojf.  [Now 
chiefly  prov.  Eng.) 


lUTjrk  (Ini'ri), 
ban, 


bar:  see 


a.  f  <  F.  barrJ,  pp.  of  barrtr, 
r.]  In  Aer.,  divided  into  bars: 
said  of  the  heraldic  field.  The 
7  number  of  dlTifiona  hi  always  even  sad 
la  always  mentioned,  a.  barry  o/  /our 
nisre*.  barry  1/  fix,  etc.;  If  there  are 
not  leas  Uian  i-(|iht  dlvtsioika,  tile  word, 
ftarrafy  and  tsTrrulrify  may  be  era 
ployed.  Also  fsirrrd.—  Barry  beildy, 
«ltv  iiUsl  Into  loii*ni[,at>y  tlieliiteraci*U*4i 
of  lines  drawn  lianrlae  and  Iwndwtse. 
TI1I1  ia  alw  ays  supposed  lo  be  bendy 
BanyofauL  dextr  j  when  bondy  tlnlster.  It  it  writ- 
ten harry  br.mty  nnliitr.  Abs,  or-tufy 
barry.—  Barn*  paly,  diviilod  tsitli  barwise  and  paiewiK, 
and  tltercfore  either  chevky  or  Wllety.  nee  tbrae  words.  — 
Barry  pUy,  dlv^M  Isith  liarwlse  and  dlafonall;,  th« 
division  forming  pUe.  scm*.  the  lield.  11  I.  nwtre  prop- 
erly blazoned  as  0/  pile*  oanriaf,  the  number  Is-io*  men- 

Snu^^^ 

k.  used  to  represent  water  In  caeca  when  a  ship  or  the 
like  is  lo  be  depleted  a.  afloat. 

Barnac  ^bSr'sak),  ».  [F.]  A  general  name  for 
the  white  wines  made  in  Barsac,  department 
of  t'liroDile,  France.  All  the  Itarsac  wimw  are  nwcet- 
iah^bill  tln-y  hale  a  certain  bitteniesi.  and  winietimea  a 
t»rr>  or  reatnons  lUror,  which  i^evi  nls  their  Kin*  hi»- 


if«re 


1  stunt  at  the  word. 
Jfltt„n,  folasUirion. 


(bilrs),  s.  [The  original  fotrm  of  tho  word 
now  corrupted  to  Jxw  (see  fcnwil) ;  <  ME.  fwir»», 
<  A8.  /«rr»,  beam,  iierch.  —  I),  haart  =  MHG. 
fcnrji,  O,  barsek,  Ollli.  (with  added  formative) 
Urrirh,  a  perch ;  prob.  akin  to  birse,  brittle,  q.  v. 
("f.  8w.  and  Dim.  nborre,  perch.]  The  com- 
mon perch.  [Local  Eng.  (West- 
moreland).] 

bars-gemel  (bSrz'jvm'el).  n.  pi. 
[<  finrs  +  ywrl,  q.  v.]  In  Aer.. 
two  bars  plai'isl  very  near  to- 
gether, having  more  of  the  field 
above  and  below  them  than  be- 
tween them. 
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bar  shoar  (bar'sher),  ».  A  machine  for  cutting 
metal  bars,  it  constats  nt a  very  • 

a  tUed  lower  blado  Mid  *  vertically 
blade,  between  wliich  the  bur  U  cat. 

bar-shoe  (bar'ahS),  ».  A  kind  of  horseshoe 
having  a  bar  across  the  usual  opening  at  the 
heel  to  protect  a  tender  frog  from  injury. 

bar-shooting  I  biir'shd'ting),  n.  The  practice 
of  shooting  wild  fowl  from  the  bars  of  rivers 
and  bays. 

bar-shot  (bur' shot),  n.  1.  Double-beaded  shot, 
consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  half-ball  or  round 
head  at  each  cud,  for- 
merly used  for  destroy- 
ing masts  and  rigging  i  a 
nuval  warfare. — 2.  In 
aer.,  two  bullets  or  balls 
connected  by  a  short  bar  like  a  dutul>-bell. 

bar-sight  (bar'sith  a.  A  form  of  rill>'-«:ght. 
Boo  bar\  16. 

barsowite  (Mr'so-wlt),  ».  [<  Banow($kot)  + 
-if**.]  A  mineral  occurring  as  the  gangue  of 
blue  corundum  at  Barsowskoi  or  Barsovskoi  in 
the  Ural.  Its  true  nuturo  is  uncertain,  but  it 
may  be  identical  with  anortliite. 

Bali.  The  contraction  of  baronet  appended  to 
a  name :  as.  Sir  John  Doe,  Bart. 

bar-tailed  (bar'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  barred 
crosswise  with  different  colors:  as,  the  bar- 


Dartlean.—  C»PCHW6H.  Fnace. 
A.  nwrUm ;  H.  mb< +nn  ;  C,  Itzttofe ) 
/>,  m*caK-,.unna.   I  ricm  Violltt-t^ltac** 
-  incL  &•  rAnhiuctuM.") 


val  fortification-wall. 


der  Limosa. 

bartender  (bSjr'ten'dor),  ».  A  barkeeper;  a 
waiter  In  a  bar-room  who  serv  es  out  drinks  and 
refreshments. 

barter  (biir'tAr),  r.  [<  late  ME.  bartrtn  for 
•barten,  'bareten  (the  inserted  r  being  due 
perhaps  to  the  suffix  of  the  OF.  infinitive,  or  to 
dependence  on  the  noun  barator,  baretcr,  etc. : 
see  barrator),  <  OF.  barrier,  barater,  barter, 
truck,  cheat,  <  baral,  barale,  barcte,  barter, 
cheating:  see  barral.]  I,  intrant.  To  traiBc 
or  trade  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, in  distinction  from  buying  and  soiling  for 
money. 

Jl.  ' Irani.  1.  To  give  (one  tiling  or  com- 
modity) for  another  of  equivalent  or  supposed 
equivalent  value:  frifA  a  person,  for  (formerly 
•rifa)  a  thing:  as,  to  barter  one's  jewels  for 
bread. 

Aa  my  faith  liu  wee  been  Riven  to  you,  I  never  will 
barter  It  srttA  aiiutbor.  SbrrUan,  The  Rivals,  t.  I. 

people  who  i 
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to  Hungary,  Poland,  and  8p*in,  but,  under  this 
name,  became  extinct  after  1700. 
bartizan  (bar'ti-xan),  it.  (Not  found  before 
Sir  W.  Scott, 
wbo  use*  the 
word  frequently: 
prob.  adapted 
from  a  corrupt 
8c.  spelling  (brr- 
hevno)  of  bretti- 
etng,  bratUcing  : 
see  brattieing.l 
In  arch.,  a  small 
overhanging  t  ur- 
ret,  uiercotf with 
loopholes  or  em- 
brasures, or  with 
both,  and  pro- 
jecting general- 
ly from  an  an- 
gle at  the  top  of 
a  tower,  or  from 
tho  parapet  of  a 
building  or  niedlt 

fin  baUlejlwilt  and  bnrtiMn 
Gleamed  axe,  ami  spear,  and  partisan. 

Scott,  L  of  L.  M.,  !v.  in. 
Ilf  paat'd  tlie  court-gata,  aoil  ha  uptwl  til*  Uiwor-grar*, 

And  ho  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To  the  ratnrtuin-soat,  where,  with  maids  Uiat  on  her  wall, 
lie  found  hii  lady  fair.  Haiti,  Eve  of  Mnt  John. 

bartixaned  (bar'ti-zand),  a.  Furnished  with 
a  bartizan  or  bartizans.  Scott. 

BartoUat  (bar't^-Hst),  n.  A  student  of  Bar- 
tolo,  a  famous  Italian  jurist  (1314-57;;  oue 
skilled  in  the  law. 

barton*  (bftr'ton),  n.  [<  AS.  (ONorth.) twre-riiji, 
courtyard,  manor,  threshing-floor,  <  here,  bar- 
ley, +  tin,  incloaure:  see  bear*,  bar  ley  I,  and 
town,  and  cf.  Oarnl.]  1.  The  demain  lands  of 
a  manor,  not  rented,  but  retained  for  tho  use 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Also  called  bervHcit. 
— 9.  A  farm-yard. 

Spacious  tarfoiw,  clean,  weil-waTI'd  around. 
Where  all  the  wealth  of  rnral  life  ni  found. 

Snu-Acy,  Pact  a  Pilgrimage,  IIL  4L 

bar-tram,  ».    See  bcrtram. 

Bartramia  (bUr-tri'mi-*),  ».  [NL..  after  the 
naturalist  William  Bartram  (1730-1823).l  A 
genus  of  sandpipers  the  type  of  which  is  Tiint/a 
bartramia  of  Wilson,  now  Jlartramia  1 


costly  fure/er 

in.  v.  a.,  I.  »i. 
9.  To  exchange,  in  general  To  barter  away,  to 

dispose  of  by  barter,  especially  In  an  unwise  or  drahoiKir- 
fcble  way ;  bargain  away :  aa,  to  barter  amy  human  rights 
e  of  the  great 

i  alsu  bartered  nioay  plums  ...  for  nuta.  lextr. 

(bar'ter),  «.  f<  barter,  v.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  exchanging ;  specifically,  the  act  or  practice 
of  trafficking  by  exchange  of  commodities. 

AU  government,  Imlecd  every  human  benefit  and  cntoy. 
rami,  every  virtue.  aDd  every  prudent  act,  li  founded  on 
cxxnprmnUe  and  tiarirr. 

Burke,  CnnclUatlon  with  America,  13TS. 

Article  i>  exchanged  for  article  wtthunt  the  nee  of  money 
or  credit.   Htl»  la  Hliunle  barter. 

V.  »>t»fer,  Speech,  Senate,  March  IS,  1»4. 

8.  The  thing  given  in  exchange. — 3.  An  arith- 
metical nil©  by  which  the  values  of  different 
goods  are  ascertained  and  compared,  syn.  l. 
IVallus,  trade,  trafllc.  truck,  lnurchange. 

One  who  barten  or 


bartorer  (bi»r'ter-cr),  «, 
traffics  by  exchanging  commodities. 

barteryt  (bar'ter-i),  n.  [<  oarfor  +  Ex- 
change of  commodities  in  trade ;  barter. 

It  la  a  recdred  opinion  that.  In  mnat  ancient  agea,  there 
waa  only  oarrery  or  exchange  of  .  . .  commodities  aroonc&t 
moet  luttUina.  Conufaa,  Remalna,  Moony. 

barth  (bartb),  a.   [E.  dial.,  of  obscure  origin. 

Cf.  berth'-1.'}  A  warm  inclofted  place  of  shelter 

for  young  cattle. 
Bartholomew  baby.  day.  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
Bartholomew-tide  i  biir-thol'9-mu-tid),  n.  The 

season  near  St.  Bartholomew's  day  (August 

24).  Seedaji. 

Like  DU«  st  BartAolemeir-tiiU,  NW. 

Shot.,  Hen.  V,  t.  t 

Bartholomite  (bar-thoro-mit),  n.  [<  Bartholo- 
mew +  -ite*.]  1.  A  member  of  tho  community 
of  Basllian  monks  of  tho  Armenian  rite  who 
took  refuge  in  the  West  and  were  assigned  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Genoa,  in  1307. 
The  community  was  finally  suppressed  in  1650. 
—3.  One  of  a  congregation  of  secular  priests 
following  a  rule  drawu  up  by  Bartholomew 
Bolzbausen,  in  Oermany,  in  1040.  They  spread 


luulranCi  Sandpiper,  of  Tplind  rto»er  1  Ba'temmU  lemgienneta \. 

tla,  a  common  species  of  North  America,  va- 
riously called  Bartram's  sandpiper,  upland 
plover,  prairie  pigeon,  and  quailly.  It  beiongi  u, 
the  family  .Sro^nocwie  and  aubfaniJIy  TWaniiwr,  atwl  1b 
peculiar  for  the  length  ami  graduation  of  lie  tail, 
barn  (ba-r0'), «.  [Malay  name.]  A  fine  woolly 
substance,  used  for  calking  ships,  stuffing 
cushions,  etc,  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
of  tho  Arcnga  taccbariftra,  a  sago-palm  of  the 
East  Indies. 

baruria  (ba-rfi'ri-l.),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr.  (Unnr, 
heavy,  +  ot'yw,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  n  morbid 
condition  of  the  body  characterized  by  tho 
parage-  of  urine  of  a  high  specific  gravity. 

barutiB6(b*r'$-tin),  n.  [I*rob.  of  rors. origin.] 
A  kind  of  silk  manufactured  in  Persia.  lUm- 
motutt. 

barrel,  barrell  (bar'vel),  «.    [E.  dial.,  per- 
jiruption  of  'Intrm-fetl,  <  " 


haps  a  corruption  of  •barm-Mi,  <  btirml,  W 
+  feil»,  a  skin.]   A  kind  of  leather  apron. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
barways  (bilr'was),  otto.   In  her.,  same  aa  ior- 
wite. 

baT-welr  i  v.lr'wer),  n.  A  weir  which  rises  aud 
falls  with  the  tide,  placed  in  a  stream  to  pre- 
vent the  return  seaward  of  any  fish  which  may 
have  passed  it. 

barwia  (bUr'win),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  Gael,  oar,  tho 
sea.]  A  name  applied  in  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  to  ttio  common  sea-bream,  I'agctlus 
cen  trodttn  tutt. 

barwiao  (bar'wlx),  adv.  f<  bar^  +  -irisc3.]  In 
her,,  in  the  direction  of  the  bar,  that  U,  hori- 


barytone 

xontally  aoroas  the  field :  said  of  tho  divisions 
of  the  field,  and  also  of  any  bearing;  tbi 
sword  iai-icww  is  a 
Also  bartrayg. 
barwood  (bar'wud),  «.  fProb.  so  called  bo- 
cauae  exported  In  bars;  cf.frMrood.]  A  red  dye- 
wood  obtained  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Angola, 
Africa.  It  la  the  prrttnet  of  tho  tree  tta}Jiu%nUtda.  and 
la  found  In  onenmerce  aa  a  rough  red  powder,  produced 
by  reaping  the  logs.  I  la  coloring  matter  la  loaoluule  la 
water,  but  yhtldt  ahont  2S  per  cent,  to  alcoholic  infusion. 
It  U  need  tor  dyeing  ccitton  yanii  the  Ijrtlllani  orange-red 
known  aa  taeca  Turkey  red  or  Garwood  red.— Barwood 
flplrttS.   Same  aa  fin  epiritM  (wldcb  ace,  under  finX 

bary-,  [L-,  etc.,  <  Or.  ^apk ,  heavy,  =  L.  grama, 
heavy,  >  E.  grace*,  a,  v.]  An  element  in  many 
words  of  Greek  origin,  moaning  heavy,  doll, 
hard,  difficult,  etc. 

baryecntric  (har-l-sen'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  flapie, 
heavy,  4-  tUvrpov,  center.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  center  of  gravity — Barrwmtrlc  calculus,  aa 
applloiUon  to  geometry  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  executed  In  two  dietini't  waya.  according 
aa  UKlrlcal  or  JeacrlpUv*  goonirtrlcal  pronerUra  are  to  h* 
Investigated.—  Barycentrlc  coordlnatoa.  «ee  ceonM. 

baryecoi*  (bar-l  e-korji),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
*iWa,  hardnesa  of  hearing,  <  fapvfytooc,  hard  of 
bearing,  <  fhp(x,  hard,  +  anoittv,  hear:  avej 
acouetie.'i    In  pathol.,  dullness  of  hearing; 
deafness. 

baryglowd*  (bar-i-glos'i-tt),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/topic,  heavy,  +  )>»wito,  tongue.]  In  pathol., 
difficulty  of  speech;  barypbonia.  IhingHten. 

barylite  (hara-Ut),  n.  [<Gr.  /fcotv,  heavy,  + 
/.ift*C,  stone.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and 
barium  occurring  in  whito  cloavable  musses  in 
Sweden. 

baryphonia  (bar-i-fo'ni-ft),  a.  [NL.  (cf.  Or. 
ifaoveiuvta,  a  deep  voice,  <  ,toj7i*wpnr,  with  a  deep 
voice),  <  Gr.  SofAf,  heavy,  hard,  +  Owvr;,  voice.] 
In  pathol.,  difficulty  of  speech. 

baryta  (ba-ri'ttt),  u.  [NL.,  formerly  also  ba- 
rita,  <  barytcf,  q.  v.]  Barium  oxid,  BaO :  also 
called  Actiry  earth,  because  it  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  earths,  its  spocifio  gravity  being  4.7.  it  la 
a  gray  powuxT  having  a  aiiarp,  uanatlc.  alhalliie  1a«t*.  and 
a  atrong  aAintty  for  water,  with  which  it  conitilnra  to  torra 
barium  hydrate.  It  firms  aalta  witll  tlie  acida.  all  of 
which  are  pulaunoes.  except  the  «ul|riiate,  which  la  nulla 
liiaoluldo  In  the  Julcoa  of  the  •nmiKh.  The  carbonate 
of  baryta  la  much  used  In  the  jurcparBlion  of  beet-root 
angar,  and  In  the  manufacture  of  plate-glaaa  aikd  of  colors. 
Form  rely  ceiled  ban*.  Baryta-water,  a  solution  of  th* 
hydrate  ol  iiarlnm  In  water,  used  aa  a  reagent  In  chemtual 

barytoa  (ba-ri'tei),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  {iapiTtK, 
weight,  neavineBS,  <  /topic,  heavy;  the  term, 
being  associated  with  that  of  minerals  in  -it**, 
-4fcC]  It.  Baryta.—  2.  The  native  sulphate  of 
barium,  BaSOa,  a  common  name  for  the  min- 
eral barite  or  heavy-spar.  It  la  sometimes  mined 
and  ground  bi  a  mill,  and  used  to  adulterate  white  lead, 
to  weight  paper,  etc.   See  Aarirr. 

barytic  (ba-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  formed 
of,  or  containing  baryta. 

barytiae  (bar'i-tln),  n.  [<  borytt*  +  -<•*».] 
Same  as  barite. 

barytocalcite  (ba-ri-to-karsit),  a.  [<  baryta 
+  calcile.}  A  mlueral  consisting  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  barium  and  calcium.  It  occurs  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  also  massive,  of  a  white, 
graviah,  greenish,  or  yellow  color. 

barytocolostlto  (iM-ri'to-stJ-les'llt),  a.  [<  ba- 
ryta +  celejttite.'i  A  variety  of  celestite  con- 
taining some  barium  sulphate. 

barytone  (bar'i-tOu),  a.  and  ».  [Also  tx?riton«  ■ 
<  1L  bariUmo,  <  Gr.  (laaivovoe,  deep-toned,  with 
gravo  accent,  <  (JopiT,  heavy,  deep,  grave,  + 
roivjc,  tone:  see  tone.]  I,  a.  1,  Having  tho 
quality  of  a  voice  or  instrument  intermediate 
between  a  litue  and  a  tenor:  as,  a  barytone 
voice.   Sec  II. 

The  voice  |of  the  Hejaiil  is  strong  and  clear,  but  rather 
baiytiw  than  baas:  luanjivr  ItuocotiKal  a  abrllt  chattering 
like  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal, 

Jt.  I'.  Burton,  El  Mcilinah,  p.  StU. 

3.  In  Or.  gram.:  (a)  Pronounced  with  the 
(theoretical)  gravo  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
(see  grate,  a.);  having  tho  last  syllable  unac- 
cented :  as,  a  barytone  word,  such  as  ropoc.  ( 6) 
Causing  a  word  to  bo  without  nccvut  on  the 
final  syllable:  as,  a  barytone  suffix. 

II.  «.  1.  In  music:  (a)  A  male  voice,  the 
compass  of  which  luirtakc*  of  the  bass  and  the 
tenor,  but  which  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the 
one  nor  rise  so  high  as  the  other.  Its  range  b 
from  the  tower  II  of  the  haas  slalt  to  the  lower  I'  of  the 
treble-  Tlie  iiuality  la  that  of  a  hh:li  bass  rather  than  that 
id  a  low  tenor.  »"rrMtiieiitly  applied  t"  the  pcrwKi  nmun-aa. 
tng  n  voice  of  tliks  i,uality  :  as,  slgnur  S.  la  a  great  barytonn. 

UaunUiig  hartmiulcs  hi.vcr  aronnd  lis,  dorp  and  eWrnal 
like  the  undying  faryrune  nt  the  sea. 

Lenrell,  Among  my  books,  Sd  aer.,  p.  Ma 
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barytone 

(b)  A  stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow, 
resembling  (he  viola  da  gnmbn,  called  In  Italian 
rioJil  iii  bardoue  or  borilonr.  it  i,«d  aometliuee  «, 
uaaally  I,  gut  atrlnga,  atoppcd  by  the  tlngm  of  the.  Ion 
ipnthctic 


hand,  nail  from  u  to  u  ■ympathctic  Wrings  of  brass  or 
ateel.  running  under  (lie  nnacr-luaru.  Time  wore  aoine- 
tlroca  plucked  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  luuiil.  The  In- 
'  »u  a  treat  favorite  In  tha  eighteenth  century, 
mtulc  wm  composed  csticcully  fur  It.  li  ii 
(c)  The  name  usually  given  to  the 
in  HborC.— 2.  In  Gr. 


gram.,  a  word  wl 
accented. 

barytone  (bar'i-tor 


the  last  syllablo  un- 


r  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ftury- 
toued,  ppr.  bargtoning.  [<  Ixtryttine,  n.J  In  (if. 
Oram.,  to  pronounce  or  write  without  accent  on 
the  laat  syllable :  aa,  to  ban/tone  a  word, 
barytrope,  (bar'i-trop),  a.  [<  Or.  jlaair,  heavy, 
+  rpdToc,  a  turning:  nee  frv>r>r.]  A  curve  de- 
tailed by  the  condition  that,  if  a  heavy  body 
slides  down  an  incline  having  this  form,  the 
pressure  on  tho  incline  will  follow  a  given  law. 
basal  (baVsal),  a.  and  h.  [<  ba*t*  +  -air  " 
1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  base ; 
the  base ;  fundamental. 

The  taunt  idea  of  lilehop  Butler's  prof  ootid  treatise,  Ttw 
Analogy  of  Religion. 

U.  ft.  Boarduuta,  Creative  Week.  p.  IS. 

0.  Pertaining  to  tho  base  of  a  part  or  organ, 
(a)  On  or  near  the  base:  aa,  a  basal  mark.  {6) 
Nearest  the  base:  as,  the  banal  joint,  or  the  four 
basal  joints  of  an  insert's  antenna. — 3.  InicAf*., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  basalia.    See  basalc. 

Triii  Klaamohranchli  p  imhi  three  hamti  cartilage*,  which 
articulate  with  Hie  |icetoral  an-h. 

Iluiiry.  Ana*.  Vert.,  p.  aa. 
Boaal  Cell,  (a)  A  cell  at  the  base  of  the  argnisnlrd  otiiiii 
id  ennie  embryos,  as  sponges :  the  oppoaite  of  anaoaf  ee«7. 
(>>)  In  thn  wtnga  nf  Itipttra,  una  uf  the  elongate  cells  near 
tbe  bnae  of  the  wins  between  the  second  sail  Itfth  or  second 
ami  sixth  longitudinal  veins;  they  are  numbered,  the  flnt 
Matt  lb*  iw  neareat  (be  rental  uuuTttn.  BAJuU  cleav- 
tyaal..  clearaire  In  live  direction  of a  uswl  plane. 

1  of  an  Inaect'a 


;  rc- 

[Also 
basil. 


age,  u 


Basal  deli  area,  space,  »  i«-.iti,.n 
whin  lying  s>  the  liaao,  but  very  diversely  1 
different  grouiiu.    In  the  LryUtaptera  It 

f  Um  wins  for  about  one  fourth  of  Ha  length. 
In  the  for*  wings  of  the  A' off  iiVifir  la  limited  eater - 
1  by  the  anterior  or  extra- basilar  cruaa-Uor.  In  the 
m-rUea  It  ii  a  uuall  apace  at  the  extreme  baae  of  the 
between  the  median  Mid  submodlau  vrlna,  and 
M  exteriorly  by  the  are  or  art- ulna,  s  amall  cross. 
In  other  groups  It  at  generally  an  indeterminate 
portion  occupying  about  vav  third  of  the  wing.  Basal 
ganglion.  M«sr<tNiri*<m.— Bassi  tuUI-llne,  111  the  nor. 
tukl  lau4hs,  s  lliaa  axtendlns  from  the  costal  bonier  of  the 
anterior  wing,  near  the  baae,  bait  way  across  Hie  aiarfaor- 
Bsaal  plana,  In  eryafsf  ,.  a  plane  narsllrl  10  the  lateral 
or  iMrimutal  axsa.- Basal  »ilve,  that  valro  in  Uralrca 
tiy  which  ther  adhere  to  other  eubetancea. 

IX  n.  1.  One  of  the  baaal  joints  of  the 
brunches  of  a  erinoid,  bearing  the  radials.— 2. 
In  icStA.,  the  baaisphenuid.  [Rare.] 
basala  (Isj-sa'le),  n. ;  pi.  6*aa»ia  (-li-|l).  fSh., 
1.  In  ichlh.,  one  of  several 
nay  compose  the  basis  of  the 
11b  of  a  fish,  and  to  which  the  scrii-s 
of  radialla,  or  radial  cartilages,  U  attacheil :  as, 
the  propterj'glal  batale :  the  meaopterygial  and 
rnetapterygial  bataiia.  See  pterygium,  anil  cut 
under  sniputocwratvid.— 2.  One  of  the  bones 
which  form  tho  baae  for  the  pectoral  fin;  an 
aetinost.— 3.  In  crinoids,  same  as  basal,  1. 

A  camtlml  piece,  which  probably  repreeenU  the  bualin 
.  Anat  iBTcrt,.  p.  iia>. 


<  E.  oaiafl^  q.  v.] 


of  otbrr  crinuhfta. 

baaal-nerred  (b«'»»)l-nervd),  a.  In  oof.,  de 
M-rlpllve  of  leaves  the  nerves  of  which  all 
proceed  from  the  base. 

basalt  (ba-ealt'  or  baa'alt),  n.  mrst  in  E.  as 
li.,  ixuottea ;  =  V,  batalte,  <  L.  basalte»,  a 
dark  and  very  hard  species  of  marble  in  Ethi- 
opia; said  to  bo  an  African  word  (Pliny).]  A 
volcanic  rock  occurring  widely,  and  consisting 
of  a  trielinio  feldspar,  together  with  augite  and 
magnetite  or  titaniferous  iron. 
Ollvln  and  nrphelin  are  alao  often 
l.-un.l  in  the  baaalU.calKvlally  Die  f»r 
rner.  A|«tlt«.  Irucitt',  anil  hauync  arr 
ivxaaloliall)  preaunt.  Ilw  lusalU  buve 
lai*n  varanualT  cbuaaed  by  dilfep;nt 
writera.  Baaalt  proptr  l»  Uiv  dura, 
compact  variety,  hreaking  »"hh  a 
ajdlntury  fracture.  L'nder  the  najite 
livJ'Ti/r  are  iucluiled  all  llu<  inure 
cuar"fly  cr>ltalltri^l  ^  irMti**  tn  wlilrh 
tit*1  •m|n  >n«~nl  mlncrati  can  be  ni.nb- 
iiut  allb  tbc  naaeil  rye,  whik-  ifHirin. 
'ixtt  la  ill*.-  riHini?  ui»r-ii  to  tlmae  vari»' 
tl.n  Willi  h  buvit  a  Iliu  ly  arauular  I.  \- 

tiiri-.      Ill  ill*"  IUit«li:ni  iTUliMVe-  lr|:I^UK 

liaaall  lial  allu'i«t  always  lufti  Ihc  l;i«l  nn  k  t"  rudtii-d 
fri  in  ihc  vi.li-tinlr  iinlU. ,  Tbc  oM.lttnf  i>f  Uv;i  i-fl«-u  i;ii-H 
rlae  tii  tbu  d Jlrmtli'ii  of  1h-.|j,^,,iia1  |iri«liu  or  r.ilnmijl, 
whkh  arc  i*vn.-.i->ually  »'\tr,  rn<-l>  rixular  in  lunn  anil  uf 
irrrAt  I'.ii'.ih  di-]il:ii  *  tlii.  >>tni.  liirr  lour.'  fn'i|iH'iilly 

aiivl  in  «r-  «iT  i^ir.  1  tin-.,  tliuu  u;i>  "ttuT  r.»  w  .  lu  iu-^ 
trill  kind  .,f  »tnn1ur.  fc.  frequently  culled  ImWfu.  i>v 
cul-l  Ki'inurkat'l-'  furmiiii'Mi"  columniir  lm»»all  exUt  lu 
various  i«ut^  ..(  thv  a.uld,  u»  ill.-  liiant  a  Cauacwuy  uli  the 
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onrthenxi  cnaat  of  f  re  land,  and  Flnpal'a  Care  In  the  lalaod 
of  9<ar7a.  Scufland.  -Bsaall  vare,  a  kind  of  alooeware 
maile  by  Jo«dah  M  ■•itswouil  and  hit  aucreaaura.  It  la  nanally 
hlack.  ndiirod  tJirousbiMit  tha  poate,  and  baa  a  dull  stuea : 
hence  alau  called  liafk  wairr.  Arttclea  luauV  of  It  are  111  uch 
adnihxl,  and  Uiose  nuvd*  by  Wedgwood  hlnurlf  are  rare 
and  cuatly. 

basaltic  (ba-aal'tik),  o.  f <  Iwattif  + -i>.]  Per- 
taining to  laasalt;  formed  of  or  containing 
baaalt;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  Insult  : 
as,  ba»nltie  lava. 

basaltiform  (ba-surti-f6rm).  a.  [<  L.  batnU 
ten,  biiKlilt,  +  forma,  shape.]  Of  the  form  of 
}irlsmatic  basalt ;  eolumnar. 

basalting  (ba-ail'ting),  n.  [<  oosolf  +  -iap1.] 
A  process  of  making  paving-  and  building- 
blocks  from  the  scoria)  of  blast-furnaces. 

basaltoid  (ba-sil'toid),  a.  [<  batalt  + 
Allied  in  appearance  or  nature  to  basa 
sembling  taualt. 

basan,  basaae  (baa 'an,  ba-aan'),  "• 
basait,  banin,  Aahn,  and  more  corruptly 
basil;  <  V.  butane,  bacanc  (Cotgrave).  <  8p.  Pg. 
ba<tana  (ML.  brtlane),  a  tannetl  ohwiiskln,  <  Ar. 
ftjfnrioA,  lining.]  rlheepskln  tanned  in  oak-  or 
larch-bark,  and  used  for  bookbinding,  etc.  It 
is  distinguished  from  r<«i»,  which  is  tanned  in 
sumac. 

baaanite  (bas'a-nit),  a.  [<  L.  basanitc*  (so. 
lapis,  stone).  <  lir.  '.UuravirrK  (sc.  Xiflor,  stone), 

<  ,ia/tavo(,  a  touchstone,  a  dark-colored  stone  on 
which  pure  gold  when  rubbed  makes  a  peculiar 
mark;  origin  uncertain.]  A  silicious  rock  or 
jaaper,  of  a  velvety-black  color,  used  as  a  touch- 
stone for  determining  the  amount  of  alloy  in 
gold.  The  touchstone  was  formerly  extensive- 
ly used,  but  is  now  much  less  common.  See 
touchstone  and  toneft-fie.edle. 

bas-blea  (bH-ble'),  n.  [P.,  blue-stocking:  bas, 
nbbr.  of  bas  de  eMauttrs,  nether-stock,  stock- 
ing (see  oase-1);  bleu,  blue:  a  translation  of  the 
E.  term.]   Same  aa  btMestoeiing,  1. 

bas-cheraUert,  n.  [A  fictitious  term,  based  on 
a  false  etymology  of  bachelor ;  <  P.  Aria,  low, 
inferior  (see  base' ),  +  chevalier ;  see  chevalier.] 
One  of  a  class  of  low  or  inferior  kntguta,  by 
bare  tenure  of  a  military  fee,  as  distinguished 
from  bannerets  and  baronets.  Phillips,  1706. 
[A  spurious  term,  without  historical  support-] 

bancinet,  «.   See  ftrifiscf. 

Bascnencet,  »■   The  Basque  language. 

basculatiOD  (bas-ku-la'shon),  n.  [<  P.  6<t<c»- 
ler,  swing,  see-saw,' <  bascule:  see  &i*r*/r'.]  In 
pathot..  tne  movement  by  which  a  relroverted 
uterus  is  swung  back  into  position. 

bascule  (bas'kul),  n.  [<  P.  bascule,  swing, 
poise,  balance,  see-saw,  formerly  bacule,  appar. 

<  ftoffrp,  beat,  bump  (or  6as,  low),  +  cut,  the 
posteriors.]  1.  An  arrangement  in  bridges 
by  which  one  portion  balances  another. — 2. 
A  form  of  bailing-scoop. 

ba&xule-brirjb»(biM'kul-brij),  n.  A  drawbridge 
arranged  with  a  counterpoise,  so  that,  as  the 
floor  of  the 
bridge  is  raised, 
the  counter- 
poise descends 
Into  a  pit  pre- 
pared for  it : 
the  commonest 
form  of  me- 
dieval draw- 
bridge. 8ee6ol- 
ann-bridt/e. 
base-  (bas),  a. 
and  ».  [Parly  mod.  E.  also  bace;  <  ME.  Imse, 
bum,  baas,  <  OF.  (mid  P.)  but,  muse.,  hinte, 
fern.,  =  Pr.  ban  =  Sp.  bnjo  =  Pg.  baijo  =  lt.(W 
$0,  low,  <  LL.  baiaus,  low,  short,  thick;  in  clas- 
sical li.  found  only  as  a  cognomen,  Jtasrus, 
'Short.'  Perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  bo*.  = 
Corn,  bat  =  Bret,  bo:,  shallow;  \V.  basu,  make 
shallow,  lower;  Corn,  basse,  full,  lower,  abate: 
but  the  Celtic  terms  may  be  from  the  U  In  mu- 
sic, now  generally  (W#;  see  (W*3.  Asa  noun, 
OfJiW  of  this  origin  (the  lower  parti  is  confused 
with &fi«- (the sup|H>rtiug part).]  I. a.  1.  Low; 
of  small  height:  applied  to  things.  [Archaic] 
The  cedar  MiMipa  Ind  to  tin  <m~  ilirllb'a  b«it, 

Skat,  Lucna*.  1.  «U. 
Hence  — 2.  In  Itot..  of  low  or  lowly  growth :  ss, 
l/a.w  broom;  base  rocket. — 3.  Low  in  place, 
position,  or  degree.  [Archaic] 

H)  Ib  it  Name  In'lc  «n  .-litciuii,-  .  dark,  and  twe», 
11 "'■  L~  and  Mllphur  hiding  nil  ill.  place, 


4.  Of  little  value ;  coarse  in  quality ;  worth- 
less, absolutely  or  comparatively:  as,  the  bast 
metals  (so  called  in  contrast  with  the  noble  or 
precious  metals). 

Tlie  harvest  white  plumb  ia  a  ha*  plumb. 

Bacon.  Nat  HlaL,  I  M0. 

Ofteta  baa  the  vein  of  gold  diaplayed  itaelf  amid  the 
battr  urea.       Mary.  VulUr,  Woman  in  loth  Cent.,  p.  16. 

Hence — 6.  Fraudulently  debaseu  in  value; 
spurious;  false:  as,  base  coin. 

They  were  compelled  to  accept  hnae  money  la  exchang* 
for  thoae  commoditlea  they  were  forced  to  aelL 

OuotamifA.  IllaC  Eng..  X. 

6.  Low  in  scale  or  rank;  of  humble  origin, 
grade,  or  station ;  wanting  dignity  or  estima- 
tion; mean;  lowly:  as,  Aaae  menials. 

Biur  tallica  of  the  world,  and  thingi  which  are  deapaaed, 
hath  (1*1  choa.il.  1  Cor.  L  18, 

Tis  Um  iitairue  of  great  ones ; 
rYorogatlved  are  tbey  leaa  than  tha  ba#». 

Skat.  Othello,  lu.  a 

7.  Suitable  to  or  characteristic  of  a  low  con- 
dition ;  depressed ;  abject :  as,  base  servility. 

I  ana  lira  and  air ;  my  other  element* 

I  give  to  haacr  lite.  Skat..  A.  and  C.  v.  L 

8.  Of  mean  spirit;  morally  low;  without  dig- 
nity of  sentiment:  said  of  persons. 

Btut  la  UM  alar*  that  pay*  Skat,  Hen.  V..  IL  1. 

Tlae  6o«  and  abject  multitude.  Jumna 

9.  Showing  or  proceeding  from  a  mean  spirit : 
said  of  things. 

Him  tliat  tittor'd  nothing  boat. 

TVnnjwon,  To  the  Queen 
The  one  hue  thing  In  the  nnlverae  —  to  receive  favors 
and  to  render  none.  >?n*er*>n,  Compeoastlou. 

10.  Of  illegitimate  birth;  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Why  baatardT  whore  tore  oner/  Skat.,  I -oar,  L  t 
I  din'd  with  »•  Bob'  IMaton.  ainco  Earle  of  Yarmouth. 

and  aaw  the  liuk*  of  Verneuille,  ina<  lindher  to  um  q. 
Mother.  Kvrtffn.  Uaary,  June  23,  loss. 

11.  Deep;  grave:  applied  to  sounds:  as,  the 
base  tones  of  a  viol.    See  bass3. 

The  allver  aounduic  Inatrnmenta  did  meet 
Witli  the  baae  muraiure  of  the  watera  fall. 

iorner,  K  4..  II.  xiL  TL 

12.  In  old  Eng.  law,  not  held  or  holding  by 
honorable  tenure :  as,  a  base  estate,  that  is,  an 
estate  held  by  services  not  honorable  nor  in 
capitc,  or  by  villeinage.  Such  a  tenure  is  called 
bast  or  low,  and  the  tenant  a  base  tenant. — 

13.  Not  classical  or  refined:  as,  "base  Latin," 


UcaornJa  lu  bell. 


>>  u.cr.  K  i)  . 


Men  acting  irT,-i:iirt<io»ly  arc.  alvnyi  iu  extnioes; 
tb«:y  arc  one  moment  cniml.le  of  hlalitr  rnairngr.  in  tbiy 
are  liuble.  tbc  at  it,  Iv  t""r  di  I'O  ^.,„n. 

f^uvil,  Mu.ly  Windowa,  p.  15J. 


Xi '  U  um*  aid*  mo  needea  here  too  to  call ; 
Una'  In  the  atyle,  and  matter  nuanr  "Itlixll 

Sptnmtr,  Mother  Hub.  Tale.  L  U. 
bulUon.  Hoe  bullion.    Baa*  CO  art.    See  bue- 
«wrt,— Baxw  fee,  lnfeftment,  right,  etc.  8ec  the  nouns. 

Base  metaja.  See  wetof.  =  Byn.  Ignoble,  vslgar,  ple- 
beian, mean,  cuittenaptlble,  dca^cable,  sbject,  aordld, 
groveling,  servile,  alavlah,  menial,  rascally,  vtllalnoaa. 

U.  N.  If.  A  plaited  skirt,  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  knee,  worn  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth 
century,  inctvtl 
riwtuuK  It  was  ap 
pended  to  the 
doublet,  or  secur- 
ed to  tho  girdle ; 
ii  waa  alao  worn 
over  armor. 
S|.  A  skirt  of 
plate  -  armor, 
corrugated  or 
ribbed  vertical- 
ly, as  if  in  imi- 
tation of  the 
prec»-dlng.  See 
lam  boy*.  —  3f. 
Tho  skirt  of  a 
woman's  outer  ^  "••"> 

garment.  The  ^^.Ti^i' rnm  ^ ' 
word  was  used 

throughout  tho  seventeenth  and  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.— 4t.  An  apron. 

With  gauntlets  bluo  and  kiua  white. 

S.  Culler,  Uudlbraa,  L  li.  lot. 
ItAkera  In  their  linen  baa".  Afararon, 
5f.  Tho  housing  of  a  horse:  used  iu  tho  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Hie  faarr  and  bardea  of  tbelr  bone  were  greiie  aatlvn. 

Halt.  Hrn-  VIU„an.  L 
Or  to  deacrilte  racea  and  iraniea,  ,  .  . 
Pi»-t  and  Oi»rl  irapfiitiga.  iconceona  kiilxbta 
At  Jnuat  and  timmament         if  Jf™,  I".  L.,  ix.  30. 

6.  In  uiM.xc,  samo  as  ba*.**. 
base't  (bis),  r.  /.     [<  f<(j«l,  o.,  but  in  flrat 
M'tiae  <  V,  bai.\*rr,  lower,  <  bo.*,  low,  ha>e.  Cf. 
fiW<.]    1.  To  let  down ;  iiImum-;  lower. 
The  great  warrior  .  .  .  taard  liU  anna  and  enaijjna  of 
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bast,  F. 


2.  To  lower  in  character,  condition,  or  rank; 
degrade  j  debase.— 3.  To  reduce  the  valueof 

[Rare.] 

Metals  which  we  cannot  hast.  Barm. 
(bin),  n.  [<  ME.  Saw,  bos,  boot,  <  OF. 
F.  base,  <  L.  ba*u.  <  Ur.  ,'Mcrtc,  a  going,  a 
st«pjiii>R,  a  step,  pedestal,  foot,  base,  <  x/  "rm, 
in  ^oii>fif,  go,  ez  L.  nrntrp,  come,  =  F.  r»me.\ 
1.  The  bottom  of  anything,  considered  an  its 
support,  or  the  part  of  the  thing  itself,  or  a 
separate  feature,  on  which  the  thing  stands  or 
rests:  as,  the  bate  of  a  column;  the  base  of  a 
mountain. 

Fur  wuil  like  thine  — «  l>ng  without  ulnut  — 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place.  CroMw. 
Against  the  6u*r*  of 


—  2.  AfnndamenUlprinciplcorground- 
foundation;  basis. 


JOTeT^yct  fllttW,  or  [ 
Hereby  he  naderralneth  the 


f..  V.  1. 


5 fca>c t 


■> ,  T. 

F  religion. 

'.  oVrvm*e,  Valf,  Err. 
3.  In  ore*.,  specifically — (n)  The  lowest  mem- 
ber of  a  wall,  either  projecting  beyond  the 
face  of  the  portion  of  the  wall  above  it,  or  dif- 
fering otherwise  from  it  in  construction,  and 
often  resting  on  a  plinth,  with  or  without  in- 
tervening moldings.  (6)  The  member  on  which 


I.  fmmsaveaf  Leota  cathedral  iftli  century  1 1.  fwvn  «*»™pn«4 
or  Enaditbcvra,  Athena.  s!h  century  «.  c  ;  s.  from  save  ot  Orvtartn 
cattwdral,  no.  rrmtiir,.    a.  An*  Sue  :  A.  C,  f  A.  *n»r 

Saras:  />.«»»:  A.  lo^rucu.;  C.pll»ta.e«MjloW 

the  shaft  rests  in  columns  of  nearly  all  style*. 
It  *p|«xn  In  moat  Egyptian  tonus,  but  la  not  ptwnl  In 
the  Greek  Doric  column,  of  whkJi  the  shaft  real*  directly 
on  the  ttylobate.  In  purely  Hellenic  example*  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  the  base  constats  of  various  oombuia  ■ 
tUma  of  molding*  on  a  circular  plan,  without  the  awk- 
ward square  plinth  which  waa  unlTmally  adopted  by  the 
Kotnana,  and  was  generally  retained  in  the  elaborately 
molded  base*  of  liysnutlue  and  tuedieval  architecture, 
see  cut  under  o*umai. 

4.  (a)  In  zodl.  and  bot.,  tho  extremity  opposite 
to  tho  apex;  the  point  of  attachment,  or  the 
part  of  an  organ  which  is  nearest  its  point  of  at- 
tachment: as,  the  base  of  a  leaf ;  the  bate  of  a 
■hell.  The  point  of  attachment  of  an  anther, 
however,  is  sometimes  at  the  apex.  (6)  In  roof., 
also,  that  part  or  extremity  of  anything  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  another  of  higher  vatluo 
or  significance. —  6.  In  ehem.,  a  compound  sub- 
stance which  unites  with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 
The  terra  hi  applied  to  the  hydroxiiU  of  the  metal.,  to  cer 
tain  metallic  oilda,  and  to  group*  of  atoms  containing  one 
or  more  hydroxyl  gmaps  (OH)  In  which  hydrogen  is  re- 
placeable by  an  acid  radical. 

8.  In  p»cir.,  the  principal  ingredient  of  any 
compound  preparation.— 7.  In  crystal.,  same 
as  basal  plane  (which  see,  under  basal). —  8.  In 
petrog.,  the  amorphous  or  isotropic  portion  of 
the  ground-mass  of  a  rock.  Thin  may  possess  a  cer. 
tain  amount  of  structure,  rendering  it  distinct  from  glass, 
while  not  crystalline,  when  it  Is  known  as  a  miero/rortfae 
base.  IT  u  true  glass.  It  may  be,  according  to  the  amount 
of  devitrification  products  present,  inicroO'fiV,  ppjtmlitic,  or 
ffOuwp.  In  some  recent  andeaitlc  liivas  it  taausMte*  a  la- 
cunar appearance,  so  similar  to  felt  that  It  Is  known  as  a 
/tO-iikt  irtse.  Til*  term  wrt/*a,i  (a  hlt-h  see)  has  also  beeu 
used  l<y  some  writers  as  equivalent  to  t*i*r. 
©.  In  dentistry,  tho  netting  for  artificial  teeth. 
— 10.  In  dyeing,  a  substance  that  ha*  nn  affin- 
ity for  both  the  cloth  and  the  coloring  matter ; 
a  mordant. — 11.  In  /»r/.,  the  exterior  side  of 
the  polvgon,  or  that  imaginary  line  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  or  salient  angle  of  one 
■bastion  to  the  point  of  the  next. —  12.  In  gram., 
the  line  or  surface  funning  that  part  of  a  figure 
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on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand;  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  apex.  The  base  of  a  hyperbola  or  a 
parabola  U  a  line  formed  by  the  common  Intersection  of 
the  secant  plane  and  the  huso  of  the  cone. 

13.  In  ortfA.  and  algebra,  n  number  from  the 
different  powers  of  which  all  numbers  are  con- 
ceived as  produced.  The  base  of  a  system  of  arith- 
metical notation  Is  a  number  the  multiples  of  wivnse 
powers  are  .added  together  to  express  any  number:  thus, 
10  is  the  base  of  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic.  In 
tike  theory  of  iiiimljcrs,  the  base  of  an  Indet  is  a  number 
which,  luting  raised  to  the  power  represented  by  the  in- 
dex,  gives  a  numlier  concrucnt  to  the  number  whose  index 
is  spoken  ol.  The  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  the 
number  which,  raised  to  the  power  Indicated  by  the  log. 
nritluu,  give*  the  number  to  which  the  logarithm  belonga 
lhe  .VojjsVrntiv  *rue,  or  base  of  the  >«plerlan  system  of 
kigarUhttis,  Is  the  number  represented  by  the  Inttalte 
series, 

14.  In  Arr.,  I  bo  lownr  p*rt  of  the  Held,  the 
cb&nn*  in  which  are  Raid  to  be  in  6tw.  it  U 
■umctiinc*  i-omldrrrU  ju 
middle  bur,  and  the  cl 
IVe  dexter  and  rinUter, 

t  rtifi^r (o)  A  tract  °'  eountry Prot?0<od  by 

for  any  other  reason*  comparatively  secure, 
from  which  the  operations  of  an  army  proceed, 
or  from  which  supplies  are  obtained:  called 
distinctively  the  base  «/  oj>eraHoHS  or  the  base 
o/ supply. 

Ha*,  In  military  operations,  is  simply  s secure  slsrtinir 
piant,  or  rallver  tract  of  country  behind,  lu  which  an 
army  is  hi  eo«ii|i*ratlvn  safety,  and  In  which  the  stores  and 
reserves  of  men  for  the  force  are  situated.    Saturday  Jier. 

(6)  The  rounded  hinder  portion  of  a  gun,  gen- 
erally called  the  bam  of  the  breeeh.  (c)  A  small 
light  cannon  used  In  tfie  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. — 16.  In  »urt'.,  same  as  base- 
17.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  till- 
ers start;  a  starting-post. 

To  UhjIt  appoint*!  Noas  they  went. 

X>nraVn,  .Cnetd,  v. 

18.  An  old  game,  played  in  various  ways,  in 
some  of  which  it  is  still  practised,  and  in  all  of 
which  there  are  certain  spaces  marked  out,  be- 
yond or  oft  which  any  player  is  liable  to  be 
touched  with  the  hand  or  struck  with  a  ball  by 
a  player  on  the  enemy's  side.  Forms  nf  this  game 

are  known  under  the  names  of  priMtnrrr' 
and  basr-taff,  under  which  lust  lutino  It  1 
national  gams  of  the  t  nlted  Ktatea. 

Bar  , 

K.  J«s»u,  Sad  Kbcpherd,  L  1 

19.  One  of  the  spaces  marked  oft*  in  the  game  of 
base  or  prisonors'  base.  Hee  18. — 20.  In  base- 
Ml,  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  diamond. 
Bee  base-ball. —  91.  That  part  of  an  electro- 
magnetic apparatus  which  contains  the  helix, 
switch,  and  nrst  and  secondary  binding-post*. 

Altera  base,  AtUc  base,  etc.  «ee  tlie  adjectives.- 
Organic  bases,  an  twyonie.— Prisoners'  ban.  »e* 

jtnauttaO*. — To  hid  Xh9  or  a  bastt,  to  challenge  to  ft  game 
of  tiase,  and  hence,  from  the  popularity  of  the  game,  to 
challenge  to  a  trial  of  dexterity,  skill,  or  strength,  or  to  a 
trial  of  any  kind  ;  challenge  generally. 

I  a  has*  lie  now  prepare*. 

A'aar.,  Venus  and  Adouls,  1.  90S. 
Mi,  money,  men.  and  friends, 
Ere  long  (o  bif  the  KnglkOi  king  a  *a~. 

ifarsutM,  Edw.  II.,  II. 

bftM'-t  CbAs),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  bas- 
ing.   K  base?,  n.J    1.  To  form  a  foundation 
for.    [Rare.]— 2.  To  use  as 
foundationfor;  ground;  found; 
on  or  upon :  as,  all  bound  paper 
be  based  on  coin  or  bullion ;  ho 
ments  wjxm  fitl»e  pn-misea. 

It  U  on  tho  understanding,  sod  not  on  Ui*  sentiment, ..( 
a  nation  that  aU  safe  legUUtioo  must  be  Sused. 

£</Mvrt.  ritnely  Wli«low«.  p.  i<i.>. 


1  been  put  out. 
i  f,.,r  each  •  |. 


bise-line 

of  the  other  side  catches  it  before  it  reaches  the  ground, 
the  striker  Is  «u»  or  cittioat  <ml,  that  ts,  retires  from  the 
liat,  and  another  takes  nkt  ] 
outside  the  line  from 
home  to  Ant  or  from 
home  to  third  base  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  It  Is  *  5 
fmU,  and  does  not  count 
stall,  utiles*  It  Is  caught 
before  It  touches  tho 
ground.  In  which  case  the 
striker  I*  out.  .ihonld  It 
strike  Uislde  these  lines, 
the  batter  runs  to  first 
base,  and  then  or  later  to 
second,  third,  and  home 
base,  if! 
haae  he 

Should  the  ball  tie  thrown 
to  and  caught  hr  a  player 
standing  on  first  base 
before  the  batter  suc- 
ceeds In  reaching  It,  or 
should  the  flatter  be 
touched  with  tile  hall  In 
the  hands  of  any  of  his 
stivers  arte*  while  running  A 
from  one  base  to  snother, 

he  is  out  One  player  after  another  of  the  side  which  Is 
"in"  goes  to  the  bat  until  three  men  have  t 
This  constitutes  an  tnmiw?.   Nine  Innings  1  . 
make  a  game,  and  that  side  which  succeeds  In  n 
greater  number  of  runs  wins  the  game. 
3.  The  ball  with  which  this  game  is  played, 
base-board  (bas'bord),  a,    A  line  of  boarding 
around  the  interior  walls  of  a  room,  next  to 
the  floor. 

base-born  (bas'born),  o.  Of  base  or  low  birth ; 
born  out  of  wedlock;  of  low  or  mean  parentage 
or  origin;  spurious. 

Thy  taxse-torn  child,  thy  babe  of  shame.  Gag. 

It  Is  Justly  expected  that  they  should  bring  forth  a  oase- 
tarn  issue  of  divinity.     Milton,  Del.  of  Kumb.  KeroouM. 

base-bred  fbAs'brcd ),  a.  Of  low  or  base  breed- 
ing ;  mean ;  of  discreditable  origin. 

As  little  soqU  their  taxes-bred  fancies  feed.      J.  AnsUie. 

base-broom  (bas'brOm),  n.   A  i 
(Vcnwfd  fiitctoria,  with 
stature. 

base-burner  (baa'ber'ner),  n.  A  stove  or  fur- 
naoe  eonstrucUslonthebase-burningprinciple. 

base-barilJjlg  (bas'ber'ning),  a.  Burning  at 
tho  liaee.— Baa*-burnUx  furnace  «r  stove,  a  fur- 
nace or  store  in  which  the  reel  burns  at  the  bottom,  and 
Is  renewed  from  a  setf-arttng  hopper  or  chamber  above. 

base-court  (baVkort),  n.  1.  A  secondary  or 
.inferior  court  or  yard,  generally  at  tho  back  of 
a  bouse,  opposed  to  the  chief  court  or  main 
quadrangle ;  a  farm-yard. — 9.  In  Eng.  late,  an 
inferior  court  of  justice,  but  a  court  of  record, 
us  a  court-barou,  oourt-lcot,  otc. 

based i  (bast),  a.    [<  fraarl,      +  -erf2  ]  Wear- 
ing or  clothed  in  a  base  or  skirt. 
J«a««f  In  lawny  relvet  Hull,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  «. 

base-dance  (li&s'dans),  n.  A  slow  dance  in  i 
l  itne,  reaembling  the  minuet. 

When  the  said  Morris  is  dnone,  then  the  genttllraen  to 
cum  unto  tlw  women  and  msae  Uielr  oh  ' 


every  of  them  to  lalke  oon  hy  thand,  and  daarvoe  suclia 
^CM&toPbnm.  Poetry,  I.,  note*. 


Basedow's  disease.  See  disease. 
base-hearted  (  lifta'har'ted),  a.  Having  a  bane, 
treacherous  heart ;  deceitful, 
basclardt,  ».   Same  aa  bastard. 
baseless  Oaas'lea),  a.   [<  base?  +  -less. 1  With- 


■  form  of  6<M»1  and  baree. 


out  a  base ;  having  no  I 

Uke  the  hxeW«*s  fabric  of  this  vision. 
Tho  cload-capp  d  towers,  the  gorgeous  psisccs. 
The  solemn  temple*,  the  great  globe  Itaelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  Inherit,  shall  dissolve, ; 
And,  like  this  Insulattantlal  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.        Ska*.,  Tempest,  hr.  1. 

baselessness  (b&a'les-neg),  n.  Tho  quality  of 
beittg  baseless,  or  without  foundation ;  ground- 


lU**  ^WL*-,  one  of  the 
used  to  murk  firet,  second,  and  third 


base-bag  «i 

bags  often 
base. 

base-ball  (bas'bar),  n.  1.  A  game  of  ball 
played  by  eighteen  persons,  nine  on  a  side.  A 
N|uaro  pli»t  of  ground  celled  ihe  dismond,  with  side*  f>f 
feet  long,  ia  marked  off.  *t  the  comers  of  wtili-h  are  tile 
laues,  known  as  Awiue  or  Aiifjac  ome  ill),  ^^rf  base  (U\  Mr,'. 
owf  hav  (KX  anil  rAini  <KX  The  plsyers  on  one  aide 
take  their  positions  in  the  Acid,  the  ,-o(cAer(A>  Jilat  behind 
tile  llome  laue,  the  in'/.'AerH')  at  n  dLvtanei-  of  fifi  l.vt  frnni 
the  lionic  hut*  on  tlic  Unit  from  home  to  arrond  l«ue,  the 
llirtHi  oaeouen  near  first,  aeeond.  and  tllird  baae,  Ibe  silorr. 
rinn  <IJ)  between  second  und  tlllrtl.  and  tlirec  /^fJers. 
klK>wn  us  ri';Af  (111.  r.n/cr  (II,  and  t'ft  i.t),  at  lanioj  ill-- 
ta,liee  la  bllel  and  tin  rneh  slid-  of  tl.e  aciMlwl  base.  Ille 
plt<iler  plUlies  the  lull  over  tile  bnlue  plate  to  llle  Clltcher. 
line  of  tile  oilier  side,  which  I 
t»k.  «  «  l*»ltl..li  I.)  tin-  in 
ball  as  it  passes  him.  1(1 


base-level  ( buVlev-el),  n.  In  geal.,  the  level  at 
which  the  erosive  action  of  a  stream,  in  a  given 


hlcb  U  a»l.l  to  be  ....  or  at  rde  (lot,  (U,, 

home  luue,  anil  tries  ti,  strike  the      U- 1 

he  knocks  it  Into  tile  air.  and  one  are 


„  (lais'lin),  n.  I.  A  lino  adopted  a.-  a 
ba*o  or  foundatimi  from  which  future  opera- 
1  ions  are  carried  on,  or  on  which  they  depend 
or  rest,  (u)  In  ytrq*,1 ,  the  liottom  line  of  a  picture, 
in  which  the  foremost  vertical  plane  of  delineation  cuts 
the  ground  plane,  on  wldcll  the  objects  represented  In 
the  picture  aland,  (ft)  In  sues .,  any  measured  line  form- 
lug  a  aide  of  ft  triangle,  the  adjacent  angle*  of  which  being 
measured,  tile  relative  position  of  the  tiiird  vertex  1* 
determined ;  es|tecislly,  in  .erouVsy,  a  Hue  mcasunal  with 
the  ntmiiftt  prti  Uloit  to  serve  as  the  origin  of  a  system  of 
trtaiivili  a,  soil  s>  the  foundation  for  the  computation  of 
the  lenirth  of  tlieir  sides.  In  the  procefs  of  triangulatlon, 
ttie  angles  of  tlie-e  trlsnglee  und  the  length  of  a  single  side 
(tl,,-  luwt  or  Iisk  llnel  being  known  U«  lengths  of  sit  can 
U-  couiimted.  In  every  Brest  auney  a  number  of  Isxse-linvs 
,  ,».  h  iK  lng  trum  i  to  lu  mile.  In  lengtlt 
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Wra  .ilh  Mil  lookea  snarn  wUd 

Symtr,  Mother  Hll!>.  Tale,  t.  (CD. 

baseness  <b*s'n«rt.  «.   [<         +  .»e«.]  l. 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  base  or  low  in 
scale;  meanness  of  gride ;  lowliness,  m  of  birth 
or  station. 

/toaui  i>f  birth  li  a  great  dlaparagcmein  Iuubk  men. 

thtrlm.  Anat  of  Mi'L,  |..  MT, 
He  tnULug  with  hb  proper  sphere. 
She  Dnda  I  hp  of  her  l.it. 

rrnntrem,  In  Mrnu'irtain.  1x. 

2.  That  which  is  base  or  low;  anything  of  an 
ignoble  prude  or  quality;  meanness,  as  of  re- 


taken). 


(0  MMt., 
by  an  inn 
iikiiU  have  Ihelr 
and  men  are  acnt 
retreat  in  caw  of 
8.  A  line  traced 


«st,  nr  forla,  takt'n 
of  ojierationi.  from  which  move- 
anil  i«uprdle»  of  f»MjJ.  ammunition, 
the  fruiit,  ami  to  which  the  army  may 
ia»ter.  AUrn  railed  »*#r. 
round  a  cannon  behind  the 
In  the  game  of  lawn-tennis,  the  end 
line  of  the  court;  the  line  from  which  the 
player  serves  the  ball. —  4.  In  basr-ball,  the  lino 
connecting  one  base  with  the  next, 
basely  Ibas'li),  nrfr.  1.  In  a  bus*  manner; 
meanlv;  dishonorably. 

Warr  d  he  hath  not, 

Slutk.,  Kich.  II..  IL  I. 
S.  In  a  base  or  mean  condition ;  illegitimately ; 
in  bastardy. 
Two  Mltyterve  brethren.  Aaaaiy  born.  KnUUt. 

St.  At  a  low  rate ;  cheaply. 

Them  that  desire  to  look  bid.  and  to  live  twaefv. 

lesser.  Via  Recta,  IIL  «    (V.  K,  A) 

baseman  (tiaa'nian),  «. ;  pi.  6»wf»™  (-men). 
Any  one  of  the  three  players  who  in  the 
of  base-ball  are  stationed  at  first, 
third  bases. 

basement  fbas'ment),  «.  [=  MEO.  batement, 
ba*imrnl.  Intuit nt,  base,  pedestal ;  cf.  F.  *»*■ 
ba*»rmtnt,  formerly  tout-btrntement,  <  taut,  un- 
der (<  L.  tubtus,  <  /tub,  under).  +  'Ixiftrmritt  (in 
form  after  It.  basxamrtttn,  abasement) :  see  bate1, 
and-mmf.)  1.  The  lower  or  ' 
tiou ;  a  base.  [Rare.] 

I  |i  from  Ita  deep  reservoirs,  from  tlie  mysterious  (vj*k- 
mertli  of  the  mountain,  well*  the  allcnt  rtrram. 

./.  A-  .^yMnNifJ,  Italy  and  Orceee,  p.  THt 

8.  In  arrh.:  (a)  The  portion  of  the  elevation 
of  a  structure  which  performs  the  function  in 
the  design  of  constituting  u  support  to  those 
portions  which  come  above  it  ;  especially,  the 
substructure  of  a  columnar  or  arched  construc- 
tion, but  also  the  lowest  member  in 
of  a  wall,  etc.   Compare  btw'1,  3. 

It  |the  loml,]  consisted  of  a  auuare  oojcineuf  aurrounded 
ti)  a  ISirt,'|K  Tl»tylr  wltheQgagcu  columna,  and  aunnounted 
by  a  pyramid,  on  the  ape*  of  *hlch  waa  place,]  the  lion  sa 
tlve  epllhi'liia.  or  crowning  ornament. 

<\  T.  .WirtoN,  Art  and  Archnxil..  p.  S3. 

(ti)  A  floor  or  story  which  is  wholly  or  in  part 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  u»u- 
allv,  as  dist  ingiiishtd  from  a  cellar,  well  lighted, 
and  fitted  up  and  used  for  household  or  other 
usual  purposes. — 3.  The  act  of  basing,  or  the 
state  of  being  based.  [Kitre.]  Basement  mem- 
brane, in  nnnt.,  a  delicate  mi'ttihritiu .  formed  of  flat- 
tened cells,  which  underlies  the  epithelium  ,t(  mucous 
nii'iiihniuca,  and  rnrcTi  that  of  secretins  gtandt.  Alio 
I  mrtnbrajul  j'rvpritt.     BuemCUt  tlSSUS,  the  lilili- 

t<  of  l«*erii<'iit  in,  uilwsuo.  —  English  basement,  tf 


Sonic  klmla  of  hosrneu 
Are  liotlly  undergone.        .S'AoJr. .  Tempeat,  IIL  L 
I  once  did  hold  it  a  aaaeneM  to  write  fair. 

Slu*„  Hanl^e^  v.  s. 
St.  Illegltiinacy  of  birth;  baatardy. 

Wiatb-eT^^^nty, 

.■M.,liir,Ll 

4.  Tlie  stale  or  qualltv  of  being  morally  mean 
or  vile;  vileness:  worthlessncss. 

Villain., 

W  ll.ac  >M*rtua  all  dligraterul  wonU  mailo  ,im 


Beau,  and  Ft.  Knieht  of  Malta,  |v.  i. 


baahlyk 

bish  (space  from  which  coal  has  1 
[8.  Wales.] 

basltaw  (ba-shn'),  ".  [Karly  mod.  K.  also  Nu- 
snr,  hatha,  barha  (F.  bacta,  It.  baiua,  batcia, 
ML.  bama),  etc.,  <  Turk,  hatha  (Fers. 
batlshah),  another  form  (periiaps  after 
head,  chief)  of  fxttkd,  <  Peru.  jMiiUhdh,  a  gov- 
ernor, prince,  king:  see  /tasha  ]  1.  Same  as 
patha. — 2.  A  grandee;  an  important  person- 
age; a  bigwig.     KVilloq.]-  Bashaw  of  three 

tails,  a  hajJiaw  or  pallia  of  the  rank  indicated  by  that 
number  of  Imrar  Uila  Imrixi  ili»m  lit*  itamlanL 

Tl«  a  rrrj  Biw  thing  to  Ik-  faOi.  r  In  law 
To  a  very  tnHgnlAi^.-nt  fArv,  fdiini  Hajknirt 

G.  Ctftnan  tftr  Koww/er,  Bhle  Heard,  iL  V 

bashful  (bsish'fu)),  a.  [<  huh*  +  -fut.)  It. 
Wanting  in  gelf-poKsessioii;  fearful;  illsiuayed. 

Aud  txu\M  Henry  ,lep.»'d,  wh.ae  cowardice 
Haiti  made  ua  liyworda  to  oar  enrtnir*. 

»ia.,S  ne«.  VI..  L  L 
8.  Ks«ily  put  to  confusion ;  modest  to  exe 
diffident;  shy;  sheepish.    [Formerly used 
in  the  sense  of  modest,  unassuming,  as  a  I 
of  commendation.] 

aaa  [U>  the  !■**-*  1.  yon  AoaA/uifoul, 
biutti  you  now? 
^l»n>..  SUen.  IV.,  IL  i 


». 

6.  Of  metals:  (ii)  Liability  t*>  rust  :  opposed 
to  »o6J<tm'*«.  (b)  Inferior  or  debased  quality, 
the  result  of  having  been  alloyed  with  a  cheaper 
metal ;  spuriousness. 

We  slleilireil  the  franilnliMitoMaliilmi  hit  patent,  the  taw- 
neat  of  blA  iie-tAl,  ami  the  iirodigioua  iuid  to  be 

Of.  Deepness  of  sound. 


«'htraii.'e-u.iry  of  a  ,  icy  home  when  It  la  on  Ihu  lertl  of 


It.  M  Seeeitracl. 
Itnt  the  moat  eonaplrnona  impnrtatUm  from  Ilritain 
Wiu  the  house  New  Vorktra  call  the  £'n.d£*l*  i*m^,wm/  — 
Oh  home  which  has  lla  entrance  St  the  l>  »'  1  "f  I»n-  »llt*t 
and  it*  ilraw  liitf-riMjiik*  nphtalra,  as  dlMink'Uliiied  friwn  the 
llqti  h  t>  |*  with  ita  "hish  Jtoop"  iti»ini:  itunii  dlate  ae- 
rim  to  Ille  chief  a|ortltn  Ills.      Tkt  t'rn'ure,  XAXI.  Ma. 

basement-story  (biis'ment-ftto'ri),  s.  Same 

bk  ha.-t  mi-xl,  '2  lb). 
b*se-mlnded(bas'min'd<  d),  a.   Of  a  low  spirit 

or  mind;  mean;  dishonorably  inclined. 

baae-mindedly  (i.iis'min'ilei'|.li>,  <»/r.    In  a 

base-minded  or  dishonorable  manner. 

base-molding  (ba^'mol'ilimri.  n.  In  or,-*.,  an 
ornamental  molding  at  the  Imse  of  any  andii- 
teeturul  feature,  as  a  column,  pedctal,  or  espe- 
cially a  wall. 

basenr, "  I  Appar.  one  of  Spenser's  mndewonls. 
t'f.  S,-.  b<u-<<,  stupelled;  Ii.  rrrbajeit,  astonish.] 
F.xteuded  aa  with 


h.tsenett,  •>■    See  bonnet. 

baseology  (iMNiv-oI'v-ii),  «.  [<  Or.  /ttmr,  base, 
+  -/xijia,  <  ~/j>tn;  speak:  wee  -o/'></jf.  Of.  jihrane- 
olagy.  1    Fundamental  philosophy.  JCrauth. 

b&se-plate  (bas'plat),  a.  1.  Tho  foundation- 
plate  of  metal  on  which  a  heavy  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, as  a  steam-engine,  stands;  tho  bed- 
plate.— 2.  In  baxc-baU,  one  of  the  plates  for- 
merly often  used  to  mark  tho  buses;  hence,  by 
extension,  one  of  the  bases. 

bage-ring  (bas'ring),  n.  A  projecting  baud  of 
metal  directly  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  breech 
in  old  pieces  of  ordnance,  connected  with  the 
iMxly  of  the  gun  by  a  concave  molding. 

base-rocket  (baa'rok'et),  ».  A  species  of  mi- 
gnonette, Itrtrda  In  lea :  so  called  from  its 
rockot-liko  leaves  and  low  stature, 

base-running  (bas'run'iiur),  a.  In  bate-ball, 
the  act  of  running  from  base  to  base. 

bases,  ».    Plural  of  oa«i>. 

base-spirited  (bas'spir'i-tcd),  a.  Having  a 
base  or  mean  spirit ;  mean ;  cowardly. 

b«*hl  (bash),  r.  ( E.  dial,  or  colloq. ;  m  popular 
api>rehension  reganled  as  imitative  (cf.  !«i«i;, 
'lath,  tmath,  etc.),  but  i>rob.  of  Scand.  origin, 
aesibilated  fonn  of  bask*  (now  obs. ;  cf.  dial. 
Itathng,  a  sound  thrashing),  <  l)an.  batke,  slap, 
drub,  Sw.  I>ata,  whip,  dnits  beat.]  I.  frriiM. 
To  strike  with  a  heavy  blow;  beat  violently; 
knock  out  of  shape.  [Colloq.  an»l  prov.  Eng.] 
A  woman,  a  whelp,  and  a  walnut-trve. 
The  iiwre  you  huA  'em  thu  teller  Ihcy  he. 

/'rofvo-fsai  saying. 

|Tho  alwrc  proeerli  reteT»  to  the  practice  of  l»  iilltui  wid- 
nut-tl>x^»  when  ill  bud  with  polca.  or  bentinu  oil  tliw  fralt, 
a  pn««edinK  winch  waa  thoniEht  to  lucreaAe  tiieir  pnxluc- 
tlveneaa.] 

II.  infroiM.  To  strike;  knex'k.  [Colloq.  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

bash1  (bash),  a.  fCf.  Dan.  oad-,  a  Mow,  Sw. 
ban,  whipping,  beating;  from  the  verb.]  A 
blow  that  knocks  out  of  shaiie,  or  leaves  a  dent, 
[t'olloq.  ami  prov.  Eng.] 

bash'-t  (bash),  i'.  [<  ME.  iHiMhen,  lumrhen,  bai- 
ten.  by  npheresis  for  ut>aahc»,  etc..  abash:  seo 
abath.]  I.  trans.  To  daunt;  dismay;  abash; 
confound;  confuse. 

She  that  UwA'd  Uie  san-^n,!  with  her  .  yea. 
iirtfut  and  Ltthrr,  UHikliiu  ulaM  f-,r  L-«id.  and  T.ag. 

IL  intrant.  1.  To  \ns  daunted,  dismayed,  or 
confounded. 

j  orliuyona  li.iko,  liut  acornelull  ey.-iUunce  nt  him  abut. 

Spenter,  F.  (J  .  II.  ir.  JT. 
Mnke  Vi  no,"  l.  iiiiii  arm  d  in  iilL  In,  p<inip, 
,«l  the  tiriiililmii  of  yi^ir  horiiy  loiki. 
Oir.-iu-  on.f  Ij-i' hiu  i.Iiuj.  i,,i  Uoiil  iuid  Ijnt 

2.  To  In-  nbaslod  or  ashamed  ;  tie  put  out  of 
countenance. 


ing  from  bashf ulness. 

The  refuaal  which  his  eoaain  liail  I 
wtsild  naturally  Sow  from  her  has^fvl  i 
genalnv  delicacy  <il  her  chara.  ter 

Jane  Jiultn,  Vrtdc  and  frelmUce,  p.  DtL 

4t.  Exciting  baslifulness  or  shame. 

A  woman  yet  niuat  bluh  when  bashful  ia  the  eaae. 

Vir.  f  rr  Mag,.,  p.  SO. 

bashfully  (bash'ful-i),  ndr.  If.  Without  self- 
possession ;  with  misgivings.- 2.  In  a  bashful, 
modest,  or  shy  manner. 

bashfulness  (nosh'ful-nea),  ».  The  quality  of 
being  basliful;  excessive  or  extreme  modesty; 
timorous  shyness;  want  of  confidence.  [For- 
merly, like  hath/ul,  a  term  of  i 
equivalent  to  modtttf. 

He  full  of  (suA/Ws^m  aivl  trulh. 
Faii/as,  tr.  o<  Taaao  a  Uodfrey  of  Bullolnve,  IL] 

We  hare  tn  England  a  particular  ba*\fulnru  In  eeery. 
thing  thai  regards  religloa.   AMu-m,  Speciatur,  No.  US. 

^Byn.  Ba*\ftnt**.  M«t'rtv,  IhMrutt,  Myns*. 

timidity,  ahcrpliOincaa.  W/«Jii<«,  llu-rally  rea,tl- 
ucu  U,  lie  abashed,  deahmate,  timidity  ami  a  diftnrbed 
•late  of  feeling  at  meeting  with  ' 
into  any  jiroailnenee.    It  la 


to  the  young,  but  with  advancing  yean  i 
II  it  often  a  Iraluienl  .laic  of  feeling, 
deeper  into  tho  character  :  It  u  eltlwr  a  pmpcr  and  b*- 
cotning  diatrust  of  one  a  self  and  one  a  powers,  or  a  high- 
minded  fnfsh.im  fniiu  aaaurate-e  and  annniplinti ;  it  is 
alwa>«an  eioellcnce,  ilnh-*a  explicitly  asld  ti  lie  cvewdre. 
IHfdtnoc  la  a  defect :  it  la  an  undue  dlatniat  of  a,  If.  »1th 
fear  o(  being  censured  fi»r  failure,  lending  to  unfit  one  for 
duty.  SKynett  ta  aimply  a  eoriatltutli4ial  alirtnking  rmm 
ciintact  wtth  others;  it  la  the  result  of  ai-iuHlveneaa. 
Covseat  ia  nhyneaa  where  advances  are  made  by  others ;  a 
ahrlnkinif  from  familiarity,  |M>rliap4  in  a  co<|UcUlah  way. 

Vet  nnaak'd, 

Hii  ferjs/iu'ivA*  and  tetidcrtM^a  nt  war. 

Ho  set  hllmelt  bealde  her. 

re'iiiyio,!.  Enoch  j 


It  la  to  be  noted  that  isorfVafy  In  a  man  la  never  Ui  h* 
allowed  aa  a  good  uualily,  but  a  woakutwa.  Ii  it  auppreaaea 
hl»  virtue,  when  lie  baa  at  the  same  time  a  mbid  lo  eaert 


Fortlia  verycauw  of  aaywe«  is  an  . 
what  people  are  thinking-  of  you  ;  at 
your  own  appearance. 

WKatttv.  Bacon  a  Essay  of  laaeonne. 
The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  tlie  mark. 
When  the  kind  oyrnpti  would  rtynest  feign. 
And  lildi*  I ,«lt  to  U-  found  Again, 

i/ryfeM,  tr.  id  nor»i-e,  1.  Ii.  9S 

bashi-bazouk  fbash'i-bo-zok'),  it.  [Turk. 
tmhi-lmzuq,  rmo  who  is  in  no  particular  dress 
or  uniform,  an  irregular  soldier  or  civilian, 
<  fMMni,  head,  head-dress,  dresn  and  appear- 
ance, +  b»:uq,  spoilt,  disorderly,  bad,  <  tiaz, 
s[K>il.  damage,  destniv.]  A  volunteer  and  ir- 
n-gular  auxiliary,  serving  in  connection  with 
the  Turkish  army  for  maintenance,  but  with- 
out pay  or  uniform.  lla»nH<a*uika  are  generally 
uu>uiil«-.l.  and  bnailac  uii|iiilit  fie<|Uriitl)  r»»ort  bi  pillage. 
Thty  are  al»i  .\t  tho  i-nnmand  of  uiimlilpat  govcrnnea, 
and  when  detailed  to  nrcoiiipiiuy  traveler*  or  cxpe*litii>na 
tUnragh  the  country  the*  e»|»-ct  i»i(  iviilj  to  lie  "found," 
but  to  l«-  mltiWj  r.  uurd.,1  with  liakahlah 

bashlesst  (bash')es),  «.   l<  b«*i  +  J,«.  Cf. 

ba'hfnl.]    Sliamelest;  unblushing.  ,V/»»«T. 
bashlyk  (bash'lik ).  m.  [Also  bttthlil,  repr.  Runs. 
l»r%hluitM,  a  t'aucHsian  hood  or  cowl.]    A  sort 
of  hood  or  hcad-covering  with  long  ends,  tisu- 


' •  „,    ,.  .  ,  or  IukiiI  or  licml-covenng  until  long  emls,  usu- 
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lug  '.»!  «ia 


baddyk 

ornamented  with  allver  or  ellver-Bltt  cslWuwi.  A  stnstlsr 
article  to  which  thai  name  ha*  been  given  la  worn  by 
women  In  the  United  states  ss  a  ludil  covering  lor  the 
bead. 

botwecn  Um  shoulders,  ami  knotted  around  Una 
ibestaat)  la  the  tmaslir.  or  hood,  worn  due- 
thla  hood  being  o<  a  crlnawti  color. 

O'lroturpau,  Men',  H. 

I  considered  that  a  light  fur  and  a  rsuAisw  — a  cloth 
bond  which  protect!  the  eara  —  woulil  tie  quite  aunVlent 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  D.  M.  Wallace,  KuatU,  p.  21. 

Baahmurlc  (bash-mri'rik),  n.  A  dialect  of  Cop- 
tic, named  from  the  district  Baahmur  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta :  aa,  the 
Jkuhmurie  version  of  tho  New  Testament.  Also 
hunmurie. 

b&gi-.  The  combining  form,  in  various  soien- 
tiiic  terms,  of  Latin  bona  (Gr.  jScwtf ),  base.  See 
baris. 

basia  (ba'zi-K),  n.  pi.  [Lit.  kisses;  pi.  of  L. 
barium,  a  kiss.]  A  name  for  erotic  verse*  or 
amorous  writings  of  any  kind;  anacreontics; 
sapphics :  as,  the  bwrin  of  Bounef  ona  and  8«~ 
eandua. 

basial  fbei'zi-al).  a.  [<h.  barium,  a  kiss,  +  -d/.] 
Belating  to  or  consisting  of  a  kiss.  [Rare.] 

The  innocent  gaiety  of  hat  ■faur  In  law  expressed  Itaeli 
Is  the  "  funny  answers  "  and  the  huvai  sslutatluu. 

Uwor&Wy  Krv. 

baai-alveolar  (ba'si-al-ve>iar),  a.  [<  barion  + 
alveolar.}  In  craniom.,  pertaining  to  tho  basiou 
and  the  alveolar  point.  Also  bamo-alreolar.— 
Boal-alveolar  length,  tin-  distance  M»fE  the  h*sl-«u 
and  the  al  venlar  pol  nt  Baal-alveolar  line, '  Ii-  -tine  join- 
ukj  the  haalon  and  the  alveolar  point,  nee  craniometry. 

basis tlon  (bay-xl-a'shou),  n,  [<L.  banatioi*-), 
<  baMian,  pp.  basiaats,  kiss,  (barium,  a  kiss.] 
Kissing.  [Rare.] 

baalator  I  i4'*i-4-tor),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  barialor,  a 
kisser,  <  bariare,  Mitts:  woo  batiaUon.]  Tho  or- 
bicular mnacle  of  the  mouth.  Also  called  or- 
bicularis or«  and  oscular  is. 

baaibrachial  (bj^i-br.'ki-al), 

like  an  inverted  T\  which 
forms  a  support  to  the  base 
of  the  "  arms"  of  the  fore  foot. 

baaibractaolate  (l>a-ei-brmk'. 
te-o-lal).  a.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  +  XL.  bractevla  + 
-ate1.]  In  but.,  lutvliig  bracts 
at  the  base:  applied  especially 
to  the  involucre  of  a  compo- 
site Bower  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  aeries 
of  bracts,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

basibra.ncb.lal  (ba-si-brang'ki-al),  a,  and  «, 

i(  L.  basis.  *  base,  +  brwm*hia\  gills,  +  -al.] 
.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base  or  bony  basis  of 
gills  or  branchm,  or  to  tho  corresponding  vis- 
es™! arches  of  abranchiate  vertebrates. 

H,  a.  A  bone  or  cartilage  forming  the  base 
of  a  branchia,  gill-arch,  or  visceral  arch,  in 
bird*,  the  tiaalbranchlal  la  the  single  median  piece  of  the 
hyoid  apparatiu  ususily  called  uraAua..  In  typical  IMm 
there  are  three  buaibranchlela  In  a  looffitndinal  row,  be- 
th  the  foeomoit  o(  which  la  the  urohyal,  and  In  front 
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ir-nrulnVred  tn  represent  t 

See  PodepkthalmUM. 

basicity  ^  a-sU'l-ti),  «.  [<  baric  +  -i/jr.)  In 
cAeui. :  (a)  The  state  of  being  a  base,  or  of  play- 
ing tho  part  of  a  base  in  combination,  (b)  The 
power  of  an  acid  to  unite  with  one  or 
atoms  of  a  base. 

Another  way  In  which  aclda  may  lie 
ence  to  their  srMirire:  they  may  be  i 
beelc,  dlbsslc,  and  tribute  art  da. 

II.  Watts,  Diet,  of  Chern..  I.  eft. 

baaicranial  (ba-ai-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  L.  ban*,  a 
base,  +  NL.  minium  +  -al.j   Pertaining  to  the 

base  of  the  skull  Baatcraatal 

basidia,  n.   Plural  of  baridium 
baeidigital  (ba-si-dij'i-tal),  a.    K  L.  oasts,  a 
base,  +  digitus,  linger,  +  -a/.]    In  anot.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  til©  bases  of  tho  digits:  applied 
to  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

.  bone,'  upon 

which  follows  a  linear  eerie*  of  phalange*, 


Each  <U|rJt  has  a  proximal  hari  digital 
[»f  tihalan. 
lluzlsu,  A  net  Vert.,  p,  II. 


basidigitale  (ba'sWij-i-ti'ie). 


pL  baridigi- 


■ta'ie),  nt 
^NL. :  see  baridigital.] 


li- 


ft metacarpal  or  meta- 


tbe  baai<Ggitftl 
tarsal  bone. 

Basidiomycetes  fba-aid'l-^-ml-se'tis),  n.  pi. 
(NL.,  <  bfuidium  +  Or.  piicix,  pi.  uburrtc,  mush- 
room.] Tho  grout)  of  fungi  in  which  the  spores 
are  borne  onbasidia,  including  tho  Umurnomf- 

'  of  the  larger 
atools. 


ms  and  toadstool 

l-^-mi-se'tus),  n. 
Belonging  to  or  hav- 


m.tmaUhmofCIarknuemtuwUatns;  i.al 


laM  Ittvolucsc 


the  (loaaohyaL 

baaic  (b*fsik),  a.  [< 
ingto  a  base;  of  the 
mi-ntaL 


Kr.Jat- 


f  1. 
of  abase; 


throogh  the  literature  of  the 
"  Areata. 
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S.  In  ckem. :  (a)  Performing  the  office  of  a  base 
in  a  salt.  (i>)  Having  the  base  in  excess;  hav- 
ing more  than  one  euuivalent  of  the  base  for 
each  equivalent  of  acid. —  3.  In  geol.,  contain- 
ing a  relatively  small  amount  of  silica:  ap- 
plied to  crystalline  rocks,  as  basalt :  opposed 
to aovflc. —  4.  In  anal.,  basal;  basilar.  Baalc 
atom.  Bee  of  um.  -  Basic  bias.  See  Mue.- Basic  Hn9. 
la  Ui»  >r*-:Uuna.  a  naiue  alven  by  Uxkyer  to  tboer  llnea  in 
the apectrura  of  an  element  which,  a*  the  Rpectrutii  cliHiiitva 
under  IncTeaae  of  temperature,  liecoene  more  eonaplcunoia 
while  the  others  dlaappvar.  Certain  of  Iheae  linea  betnK 
eommon  to  the  apectra  of  two  4«bitanrea(r.  o..  cadmium 
and  irun).  It  ii  Inferred  that  they  may  belong  0*  a  cn*iuii-:-ti 
eleinetil  preaelil  in  lioah  and  liberated  at  the  lilitlteat  tein- 
peratttrr  —  Basic  lining,  a  linina  fitted  to  the  Interior  of 
a  Heaaenier  converter,  having  a  U-mlell-  )  to  «l«nrli  tile 
phoepltorua  In  the  melted  nietaL—  Basic  process,  a  pro- 
eaaa  id  makllax  atoel  or  houioseneona  Iron,  cofiUftliiu*  in 
latrndaclnit  Into  the  llnlliK  imnpMltiou  of  tile  Ik-awnwr 
converter  and  Into  the  <  liaryev  Hum-  ..f  otln  r  ,*«li>  law, 
which  aloorha  phoeplionu  and  other  iiurmrltl-a  In  the 
pbj-iron,  and  permit.  Uie  uar  of  cheap  m-lea  of  n>etal  f..r 
collveralon  into  iteel.  Alao  call-l  tile  V'*.™irt.  «, li-h 
1-exw.- Basic  water,  water  »  hen,  a>  In  a-iiu:  caam,  It 
appear*  to  act  aa  a  baar- 
baslcerite  ( ba-sia'c-rit),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^liirif,  bane,  + 
aepof,  horn.]  In  ?"riia<<ir»yj.  the  second  joint  of 
the  antenna,  or  long  feeler,  succeeding  the  coxo- 


cr  tea,  O 

fungi  known  as 

See  cut  under  baxiiHum. 
baaidiomycetous  (1*  m 

Baridiomycetn  +  -ousA 

ing  the  characters  of  the  Baridiomyectts. 
baaldiospore  (bS-sid'i-o-spor),  «,    [<  NL.  oaaa- 

dium  +  Gr.  enrooxi,  se< 

basi-iium. 
basidioaporona 

(b^id-f-oe'pf- 

rus),  o-    [<  oa- 

ridiospore  + 

-«wj.]  Produ- 
cing spores  by 

means  of  ba- 

sidia. 
baaidinm 

aid'l-um),    a. ; 

ill.  baridia  (•$). 

[NL.,  dim.  "of 

Gr.  i&air,  a  base.]  In  bot.,  an  enlarged  cell  in 
baaidiomycetous  fungi,  arising  from  tho  hyme- 
nium,  and  producing  by  abatriction  spores  borne 
upon  slender  projections  at  its  aommit. 
faasifadal  rba-si-fa'sltian,  a.  (<  L.  barit,  base, 
+  faeiet,  face,  +  -of.]  Relating  to  the  base  of 
the  face,  or  of  the  facial,  as  distinguished  from 
tho  proper  craniaL  part  of  the  whole  skull :  ap- 

tilied  to  an  anterior  evertcbral  region  of  the 
mae  of  the  primordial  skull,  corresponding  to 
tha  situation  of  the  trabecules  eraitii,  and  con- 
sequently in  advance  of  the  notochordal  region 
known  as  the  baaicraniaL  8oe  cut  under 
cranio/ncirt/, 

Thb  Beetlon  of  the  primordial  aknll  may  Ik  convcnlenUy 
termed  the  bari-/acial  reflon,  the  trahecalav  formiiui  a 
•upport  for  the  forobraln. 

Sullen,  JYoc.  Zool.  Roc.,  lsai,  p.  657. 
Baalfaclad  a  tin  Se*«*ul. 
baaiflcatlon  (bfi'si-n-kii'ahon),  n.    K  barifu  .- 
see  -dfaoN.]    In  cAciw.,  the  act  of  basifying. 
basifler  (ba'si-fl-er),  n.   In  chtm.,  that  which 
basiftea,  or  converts  into  a  aalinable  base, 
basiflied  fba'si-fikst),  a.   [<  L.  bari*,  baae,  + 
Jb*.,  flxeh,  +  -cdS.)    In  bat,  attached  by  the 
base  or  lower  end,  as  an 
anther  upon  the  filament, 
basifugal  (ba-aif 'v-gal),  a. 
f <  L.  bari*,  a  buse,  +  fu- 
gere,uee.2  Roc«llng  f rom 
the  base:  in  oof.,  said  of 
the  growth  of  loaves  which 
are  developed  from  tho 
base  upward. 

Two  extreme  macs  may  there- 
fore be  dirtinj.Tlialic.1  in  leave*. 
.  alUi'iU3hcl-*ehrcotirii>ctc,lby  In- 
termediate fontu:  tlie  predom- 
inantly 6fuiYu«raf  or  apical,  and 
the  liredoniilMlilly  baaal  irrowth. 
.1' ),-/.<,  rVitnii)  (tnuia.l,  p.  13n 

basify  (bA'si-fi),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  barijicd, 
ppr.  frfWi/yiiKi.  [<  L.  barit,  a  base,  +  facrtt, 
make:  ace  -/y.]  In  criciw.,  to  convert  into  a 
snlitinbli-  base. 

basigynium  (ba-si-jiiiM-um),  n. ; 
tjynia  (-11).  ^  fir-  ^'f'.ft.  ,m*e 

•,  and  bearing  tho  ovary  at  its 


llawfiaetl  Anilicrx. 

a.  ,•,  jitthrr* :  *,  »,  r.isv 

lMtato.  IUrV»1llj:May--jTe.r*l 

I  aor  atnovc'k  **  Trail  It*  f  tucf-al 
dc  a*uLUU<|UC.*' 


a  female.] 
bi«...  of  the 


.  bft'i- 

+  ywr/. 


Basllian 

summit,  aa  In  plants  of  the  genus  Cieom*.  Also 
called  podogynium,  or  more  frequently  pyao- 
phort  (whicn  see). 

baalhyal  (ba-ei-hl'al),  n.  and  a.  KL  barit,  a 
base,  +  fty(oW)  +"-«».]  I.  a.  I.  In  vertebrate 
anat,  the  distal  bony  element  of  the  second  post- 
oral  visceral  arch,  or  hyoidean  apparatus,  rep- 
resented in  human  anatomy  by  the  so-called 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  bearing  two  pairs  of 
horns  or  cornua ;  in  general,  the  basis  or  body 
proper  of  the  hyoid  arch ;  the  baaihyoid.  See 
cut  under  ehuil.—St.  In  ieafa,,  the  segment  of 
tho  branchioatcgal  arch  next  to  tho  basibran- 
chial  and  urohyal.  It  is  generally  double,  or 
composed  of  two  piece*  on  each  side. 

H.  a.  Relating  to  the  basis  or  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  or  hyoid  arch- 

1>ftBihyold  (hev^ii-bl'oid),  <**  and  a.       L»  Odeis, 
a  base,  +  £.  hyoid.]   L  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  basihyaL 
H,  n.  Same  aa  barikval. 

basil1  (baz'il),  n.  [Karfy  mod.  E.  also  baeil,  bat- 
tel, <  MR.  bariU,  <  OF.  oarile,  mod.  F.  bamlic  — 
It.  barilico,  <  ML.  barilietiwt,  bariUoon  (ef.  L.  ba- 
rilitt*,  a  plants  also  called  regula,  mentioned  as 
an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  basilisk :  see 
barilitk),  <  Gr.  (iaauuitov  (sc.  Xixavtu/,  herb), 
basil,  nent.  of  f)aetlt*A(,  royal,  <  paatXAf,  king, 
a  word  of  unknown  origin.  J  A  name  of  several 
labiate  plants,  especially  of  the  genua  i 

0.  InWZirwM,  a  native  of  India,  Is  macfi  need  la  t 
especially  In  Prance,  and  la  known  aa  sweet  or  ona 
beat!  Buab  or  leaser  haall  la  0.  saiair-iuoi.  Thr  holy  Ihj:1 
of  India,  O.  asnrtem.  it  ooariilered  asered  to  Vishnu,  and 
rosarlea  are  made  of  Its  wood.  For  the  wild,  st*> 
Held  basil  of  Karope,  are  baeU  umd.  In  the  United 
the  name  Is  given  to  other  at 
to  •peciee  of  /VrsaatAruvnt. 

The  ancient*  had  a  curious  notion  relative  tolbe  pbiut 
barit  (U.  banilkumX  vtx.,  that  there  la  a  property  In  Siutf 
tn  prnpscate  srorptoru,  and  that  by  the  smell  thereof 
they  sre  iired  In  the  l-nimi  of  rum. 

gaoled  in  X.  and  Q.,  1st  ear.,  TUX  ML 
her  his  heed  plant ;  and  when  she  ssked 
said  '.hat  Sx/iV  wan  a  plant  which  had 
Ity  on  a  murdered  man's  braliav 
Oeerns  Jfliot,  M  Iddlernarch,  rtnate. 
Basil -oil.  an  aroruatvo  oil  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the 

basil.  Afr>:i|-,ir^. 

basll-t,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  (def.  1 )  botril,  <  OF. 
barile,  mod.  F.  bariltc,  a  basilisk:  see  otxaiiis**.] 

1 .  A  large  cannon  throwing  a  heavy  shot.  See 
barilitk,  3.—  S.  [Porbaps  in  allusion  to  a  can- 
non-ball.] An  iron  or  fetter  fastened  round  the 
ankle  of  a  prisoner. 

basil3  (baz'il),  n.  A  corruption  of  bezel. 

basil*  (baa'll),  a.   A  corruption  of  baton. 

barrilad  ( bas'Mad),  «i<it>.  [<  NL.  ba»ll(arit)  (sec 
basilar)  +  -ad*.]   To  or.toward  the  base. 

basilar  (bss'i-l|r),  a.  [=  F.  oarttairf,  <  NTj. 
barilarit.  <  L.  oasis,  a  base.  ]  Rotating  to  or  sit- 
uated ai  the  base,  especially  of  the  skull. — 
Basilar  angle.  Mm  tr*nmm**t  -'Basilar  artery,  t.v 
srtery  formed  by  the  lunrtkio  of  tt»  vertebral  »rt.  .-lc», 
sod  lying  on  the  baattsr  process  of  tbs  ocdpllat  booe.- 
BasUar  groove,  n  tu.  i-  th  J- [  r  ailon  on  the  upper  nldo  of 
■he  ravsllar  process.— Basilar  membrune  of  tbs  cochlea, 
a  delicate  membrane  stretchlrsx  frotn  lite  lamina  spiralis 
to  the  outer  well.  It  forms  the  Door  of  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea,  and  swppnrts  the  organ 
of  t'ortt— Basilar  process 
that  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  which  lies  In  front  of  the 
forameo  magnum.— Baallar 
Begroent,  the  compound  and 
otnerwlae  modified  segment  of 
the  body  of  s  cenUped  Ininiedi- 
stely  succeeding  the  eepbsllo 
aearnent.  It  bears  several  pairs 
of  apuendages,  and  lias  been 
o. -inkle  red  to  be  eompoaed  of 
four  tnorpholngleal  scimttes. — 
Basilar  sinus,  <:<r  basilar 
plexus  tl.«  transrerse  n.-i-:-. 
—  Basilar  suture,  in  ennf., 
the  sutare  between  the  bandar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone 
ami  the  l»*ty  of  the  rjdieii-iid.-  Basilar  vela,  a  vel  - 
aacefidtnff  from  tho  base  -if  the  lirain  on  the  outer  aide  el 
the  crui  cerebri  ami  emptying  into  the  vena  (lalcDL 

bagilary  (bas'i-lii-ri),  a.    Home  as  barilar. 

banilateral  (ba-ai-lat'e-ral),  <t.  K  L.  feri«s,  a 
base,  +  /«f«*  (/(ifcr-),"  side,  +  -«).]  Sitnatetl 
at  the  side  of  the  base.    Also  batotatcral. 

Baaileutorna  (bas-i-lu'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  dr. 
tuotMi  Ttfjoe,  mure  kiugly,  compar,  adj..  i.  i^ot.'- 
'/"<,  king.]  A  large  genus  <if  tr<>pii-ul  and  sub- 
tropical American  o&cine  passerine  birds,  nf  the 
family  Mni<diliid>r  anil  subfamily  S/  tapkatfiiw: 
a  group  of  pri-tlv  lly-catchlng  warblers  relat«<l 
to  the  common  Amori-  sn  redstart.  Several  of  the 
Mexican  Kpecica  reach  tftcl-jwer  Klotlrunde,  lait  most  are 
lie  -re  i*-iitlK-rlv.    Ii.  mffnint  ii  a  liiamrterlJtic  example, 

Basilian  (ba-sil'i-an).  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  Ilaritiits, 
Uusil  the  Gnat  ( (licit  \.  D.  370),  <  Gr.  flao  faioc. 
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Bagilian 

Christian  church  in  the  fourth  century,  or  to 
the  monastic  role  given  bjr  him.— BaaUlan  lit- 
urgy, the  l.turgy  ot  xt  te.ll.  See 


urgy,  the  liturgy  o(  8t  baaU.    Set  lUuryy. 

II.  n.  1.  A  monk  or  nun  belonging  to  one  of 
the  religious  congregations  following  the  rule  of 
Bt.  Basil.  These  comprise  nearly  all  tbe  Greek  and 
Oriental  momw-lcriei,  sou  *re  found  in  eaniiannjon  wtUi 

nlan  litem,  Several  I'mlum  mon.uierlc«  in  Spain  were 
Bitpprraaed  in  loan. 

2.  One  of  &  congregation  of  priests  devoted 
to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  priest- 
hood, foundod  in  1H0O  by  the  archbishop  of 
Vlenne,  France.  Their  name  U  dcrlred  tram  their 
first  bouse,  In  the  larlah  uf  St.  Basil  In  Vlvaraia.  They 
hare  establishments  Ui  Krance,  Knglan<1,  arid  Africa, 
basilic  (ba-sil'ik),  a.  anil  n.  [Formerly  also 
basilic*,  <  F.  banliquc,  <  L.  barilicut,  <  Or.  rfa- 
eAuiM,  kingly,  royal,  <  Baattebc,  king.]  I. 
1.  Kingly;  royal.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
basilica:  basilicari. -Basilic Tela, tlx  largest  of  ti* 
Trim  of  the  arm,  funned  by  tbe  Junction  of  two  ulnar 
)dH  with  the  median  basilic  rein,  piercing  the  deep  fascia 
a  little  abnvu  Iho  elbow  on  th*  Inner  aide  ot  tl.«  arm.  as- 
cending in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  ondlng 
In  the  axillary  vein,  before  or  after  receiving  tbe  Tenet 
comttes  of  the  brachial  artery.— Median  basilic  velr., 
a  abort  venous  trunk  at  the  bend  of  the  oll»w,  crossing 
the  track  of  tbe  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  U  scparat- 
•4  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  terminating  In  the  basilic. 
Also  b<i.*i!imL 

IX  <•■  1.  A  basilica  (which  see). — 2.  In 
anal.,  tho  basilic  vein.  See  I. 
basilica!  (ba^iri-lqi),  ».  [L.,  <  Or.  paaOittt, 
a  basilica,  prop.  fern.  fac.  orod,  stoa,  or  wnia, 
house)  of  flaet'tox6( ,  roval :  see  basilic.  In  sense 
S  for  barUi$t,  4,  fwunf'.]  1.  Originally,  tin) 
stoa  in  which  tho  kiu<r.archon  dispensed  jus- 
tice in  Athens ;  hence,  in  Gr.  anliq.,  a  frequent 
distinctive  name  for  a  stoa  or  portico. — 2.  In 
Rome,  whore  such  buildings  wuro  introduced 
about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  a  portico  or 
hall  recalling  in  plan  or  use  tbe  Athenian  royal 
portico.  Many  ot  these  halls  ot  Justice  wcto  appro- 
priated for  Christian  church**,  and  new  churches  were 
built  upon  a  •trailer  Ulan,  whence  banlicu  became  a 
mill  name  for  a  church,  The  typical  plan  of  the  bavil- 
lea  U  an  oblong  rectangle,  with  a  broad  central  nare  ecp- 


•66 

4t.  In  the  middle  apps.  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  elaborate  structures  raised  over  impor- 
tant tombs,  as  that  over  the  tomb  or  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey : 
so  called,  according  to  Ducange,  because  these 
structures  bore  a  resemblance  to  diminutive 
churches.— 5t.  A  large  piece  of  ordnance: 
probably  same  as  baMmk,  4. 

The  breaching  artillery  consisted  of  sixty-three  ctm 
the  antalleet  of  which  threw  a  ball  of  Afty-slx  pounds,  ami 
aonie  few,  termed  basilicas,  carried  marble  tiullsta  of  a 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight.  Prtseott. 

Basilica3  (ba-eil'i-ktt),  n.  pL,  also  nsed  as  ting. 

[ML.,  <  LGr.  iiaetitm,  neut.  pi.  of  Or.  itaoilix&c, 
royal  (or,  less  pro  b.,  relating  to  Basil  I.).]  A 
code  of  lawB  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  adapted 
from  tho  laws  of  Justinian  in  tbe  ninth  century, 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil  I.  Also  Bamlies. 

baailical  (ba-siri-kal),  a.  [<  fxwifitul  +  -al.] 
Same  as  frantic, 

bamlican  (bu-eil'i-kau),  a.  [<  ML.  baMieanut, 
<  I*  batittca,  basilic*.]  Pertaining  to  or  reseni- 

Maiue  a>  eoWiron.  ' 

baBilicanisra  (ba-siri-kan-ism), ».  Adherence 
to  the  basilican  tvpe  of  chnrch, 

bagilicoki,  n.  ^ME.,  also  btuiliscok,  batelytoe,  < 
OF.  batilicoc  (with  appar.  aug.  term.,  prob.  eon- 
fuscd  with  coq,  cock:  cf.  <*«dwfr»er),  <  Ixtsilic,  a 
basilisk.  Of.  TraMlui.]   A  basilisk.  Chaucer, 

bagilicon  (ba-sil'i-kon),  a.  [L.,  <  Or.  jiani'MKiv, 
neut.  (sc.  QaputMDv, remedy)  of  y3oxHA«o£,  royal: 
soe  oorifi  and  6n*il»c.]  An  ointment  named 
from  its  supposed  "sovereign'' virtues.  Itoon- 
sbta  of  yvltow  ws«,  blaek  plteh,  and  realn.  of  each  oim. 
part,  an*  of  oUre-oll  foar  parta.   Abo  called  earUlean 


m  Ultanwl  Sasl.uk  (As«vt,.«j  mtrrmtml). 

recalll  tho  Iwalllak  of  table,  thoos-h  In  roallty  they  are 
harmUai  and  exceedingly  lively  creaturea.  The  species 
are  Inhabitant*  vtikfly  of  Central  America  and  Meileo, 


lea  I  l«t-sU'ik»^«%^i»/.a  ^P^'l.,  *'lU£/^£ 


ir  to  Aniertca,  althonirti  one  ot  tho  Ag»m  ktm  »( 
Amboyna  haa  liecn  erroneouaty  referred  to  the  genns. 
basilisk  (bas'i.lisk),  t».  and  a.  [Also,  until  re- 
cently, as  L.,  basillicus;  <  ME.  baMlut  (cf.  also 
batilieok  and  F.  basilic),  <  L.  basiluctu,  <  Or. 
tiaettloiutc,  a  little  king,  a  kinglet  (bird),  also  a 
kind  of  serpent,  so  named  from  a  white  spot 
resembling  a  crown  on  the  head;  dim.  of  fhm- 
?j.vt,  a  king.]  I.  «.  1.  A  fabulous  creature 
formerly  believed  to  exist,  variously  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  serpent,  lizard,  or  dragon,  and 
sometimes  identUcnl  with  the  cockatrice,  it  in- 
habited the  dewrt*  of  Africa,  and  Ita  breath  and  even  Ha 
look  wore  fatal  In  heraldry  It  la  represented  as  an 
IhiUlail 


Basilica 

ML. 

Basilidian  :  bas-i-lid'i-an),  n.  [<  la.  Batilida, 
<  Or.  BuoMriiSw,  a  proper  name,  in  form  a 
pstronvmic,  <  jiaofais,  king.]  A  follower  of 
Basilidcs,  a  teacher  of  Gnostic  doctrines  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  the  second  century.  The 
Builfiliau*  dlacoarasjod  martyrdom,  kept  Uietr  ttoclrlnea 
as  socret  as  poaslble,  were  mnch  given  to  magical  prac- 
ticca,  and  soon  declined  from  tho  asceticbm  of  their 
founder  Into  jiroas  Iramoralltr.  Heu  basUUutnitin. 
BaBtlidianism  (>>Hs-i -lid'i-an-izm).  n.  [<  Ikvri- 
lidian  +  -i>in.]  Tho  doctrines  of  Bosilidcs  and 
the  Basilidians.  Baailidea  taugtit  tliat  from  a  universal 
•eed-nvasa  eonlaliilng  111*  irenn*  of  all  thing*  and  created 
by  non-oxistsfnt  IJelty  (that  Is,  the  Aliaolute)  were  aepa- 
reted  a  sabtUe  annshlp  mounting  at  odco  to  the  Uelty,  and 
a  coarse  aonshfp  attaining  a  place  bear  to  but  abort  of  Use 
highest  by  aid  ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  acts  as  the  orna- 
ment separating  supermundane  things  from  mundane. 
A  third  aohahip,  that  needing  purification,  remained  fai  tile 
from  which  also  nncrsnt  the  arrhonaof  the  ogduad 


mal  resembling  the  cockatrice,  with  its  tail  terminating  la 
a  dragun'a  head;  hetic*  foniwrly  also  called  r 
recJhsirire,  as  having  two  heads.  ScanMiAtm 
LUte  as  the  flesilusv,  of  serpents  teede, 


».  a.  fi^f-.  ii  viri:..ii  Rene 
s  I.  is  aipt  snd  «f  swAdsry  sp 
UennsnSgr 


I Mes  frwn  tbe  rvutcal  plsa.0  Art  apse;  B. B 
SWUansJI  D.e&Hfi  ihe»ei  d .usosses,  J 


aeaed 


wnh  Ow  sddtUfHi  or 

«s*tl.  HtSteoevs  1  s 
Iha  Upoiisnl  »srts- 

H,  neve:  l.r'— 


srmted  from  two  afde-alslea  by  rows  of  columns.  Over 
the  assies  are  gsjloitea.  At  the  eitremlty  of  the  building 
furthest  from  the  chief  entrance  b.  a  raised  tribune,  where 
sat  originally  th*  Roman  prelor  or  Judge  and  his  assess 
orv  and  which  nato rally  hvcawo  the  sanctuary  of  the 
t  hrlatian  church.  Thia  trlhuDo  usually  constitutes  an 
apse  ot  tbe  width  of  the  nare,  projecting  from  the  main 
body  of  the  bi.ll.llng,  and  covered  with  a  vault  on  aaemi 
circular  plan.  The  Christian  high  altar,  which  haa  re- 
placed  tike  throne  uf  the  Human  pretor,  stands  properly 
in  the  center  of  the  chord  of  this  apse.  Variations  from 
the  typical  plan  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  such  as 
the  absence  ot  an  architectural  apse  ;  tho  presence  of  an 
apse  at  each  end  —  a  favorite  arrangement,  especially  In 
•■arly  Ucruian  churchea  of  hsalllcan  plan ;  the  dtrplicallan 

i  aisle  around  the 
i  aisles  and  apse, 
i  cblcf  apse ;  ami 
jr  others,  often  siunjvxtod  cither  by  accidents  of  pud- 
ma  or  by  the  enlgcoclc  ..( tbr  christian  ritual. 
3.  Liturgicnllv,  in  tho  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  title 
conferred  by  tho  pope  on  A  cbureh  without  ref- 
erence to  its  architectural  arrangement,  and 
carrying  with  it  certain  honors  aud  privileges. 
Id  ad-lHlua  to  the  ftv>.  insn.r  or  patriarchal  basilicas  and 
the  rluht  minor  baalllras  ui  Rome,  Dm  title  is  borne  la 


and  hebdomad,  sceuKAen.  The  gospel  II 
first  to  the  son  of  the  great  arcuon,  who  Instructed  his 
father.  From  him  it  passed  to  tlte  archon  of  the  hebdo- 
mad through  his  son,  aitd  from  the  hebdomad  to  icana,  the 
son  of  Mary.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  ascended  at  his  death  to 
tbe  highest  God.  leaving  his  soul  In  the  hebdotuad.  Wlten 
the  whole  of  the  aoiuhlp  that  remain*  In  this  lower  world 
haa  mounted  after  J  esus  to  the  highest  place,  the  consum- 
mation of  all  tilings  will  come,  ami  an  obliriua  called  the 
great  Ignorance  will  descend  on  the  whole  world,  even 
upon  the  two  great  archon*,  that  all  ntay  remain  tn  their 
natural  place  and  not  aspire  after  the  unattainable.  The 
gospel  is  the  knowledge  of  these  doctrluea.  and  tbe  spirit- 
ual are  Urnee  only  uhoare  capable  of  understanding  them. 
An  exceedingly  different  system,  known  as  ijmriovs  Asst. 
twf  ionirm,  was  developed  among  the  followers  of  Raallldea. 
According  to  this  there  are  X6  gcmtratioitsof  snrelsoceu- 
pylng  Hn£i  heavens,  eauh  with  lis  own  archon,  the  lowest 
being  tbe  Uod  of  the  Jews.  Christ  was  the  first-horn,  tho 
M.-iis  or  Intellect  uf  the  hlgltrst  tied,  the  un begotten 
Father.  All  his  work  on  earth  Is  mere  appearance  or  out- 
ward  ►liow  a  docetlc  teste  re  found  In  man 


r,  r.ra,*rv!.r'viH-  as. 

There  u  not  ore  *.  tut  looketh  upon  his  eyes  buthedleth 
preaenUy.  The  like  property  has  tlss  txuiU*.  A  white 
spot  or  star  It  carlcth  oa  the  head  and  aetltth  It  out  like  a 
coronet  or  diadem.  It  It*  but  hiss  no  other  serpent  dare 
come  near.  Ilollamt,  tr.  of  rilny,  rill  II. 

2.  In  hcrvtl.,  a  lizard  of  the  old  genus  Sanilu- 
c<i*  (which  see)  in  the  widest  sense. — 3t.  In 
omilA.,  the  golden-crested  wren  or  kinglet. 
See  baeUuetu,  2. — 4f.  A  large  pieee  of  ord- 
nanoe:  so  called  from  its  destructive  power. 
It  varied  greatly  In  site  and  style  at  different  times,  la 
the  fifteenth  century  II  la  spoken  of  as  throwing  stone 
balls  of  tbe  weight  of  !00  pounds,  and  was  therefore  of 
prodigious  calilKr.  D'AnMgn*  in  lib  History  . 
them  as  carrying  stone  balls  of  WO  pounds,  bi  ' 
certain  which  ctandardh*  has  In  view.  In  Uses 
century  It  was  a  smaller  gun,  but  still  o 
then  In  use.   Bee  tosifiea,  (.. 

Awake,  ye  men  of  Memphis!— hear  ll>e  clang 
Iti  Scythian  trumpets !    hear  the  eneifurs, 
That,  roaring,  shake  Damascus'  turrets  down ! 

Afarnnsr,  Tan.burtaUM,  L.  Iv.  1. 
A  ftosifisse,  bore  tn  Inches  5,  weight  in  pounds  etna 

Cajrf.  J.  .VntUA,  Seaman's  Grammar 

IX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  eharaeteristio  of  the 
basilisk:  as,  a  bamlitk  eye  or  look  (a^sharp, 


speaks  of 

tit  Is  not 


•■any  Ucruian  enurcjiea  oi  uasiucan  ptai 
of  the  skle -aisles ;  the  carrying  of  an 
apse  ;  the  prcsenee  of  n  transept  betwc 
or  .J  miie.r  a|»ea  on  eneb  side  ot  the 
many  others,  often  «iunre«tod  either  by 


tbls  sense  by  „elier  <h.lrch««  III  ail  parts  .rf  Ul»  wt*ld, 
as  the  esthedrsb  of  Paris  and  Khdms  in  Krance,  ami  tbe 
I  .A  Nolro 


er  here* 

basiliscine  fbas-i-lis'in),  a.  [<  L.  bant  incut,  a 
basilisk,  +  -t'nrl,]    Pcrtajning  to  a  iHuiiisk. 

bagiliftctts.  (ba«-i-lis'kus),  n.  [L.,  a  bnsilisk: 
soo  basilM.]  If.  A  basilisk.— 2t.  [NL.]  In 
omifs.,  an  old  and  disused  name  of  the  small 
crested  or  golden-crowned  wren  of  Europe, 
Regulw  critMu*.  It  is  known  In  many  languages 
by  naiiMe  curresponiiirig  to  "little  kins, '  as  k\n$<t, 

roiltUt,  JromVflem,  reoti/ni,  r**mluA**t,  fryitl'iA,  ?tc,  l.allO 
rex,  senerer,  prrstyt,  trwhUtu,  orthUlut,  atUadula,  etc 

8.  [<*»/>.]  P*L.]  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
or  Lactrtilui,  of  the  family  Jguanidir  (formerly 
held  to  bo  of  greater  extent  than  now),  charac- 
terir.cd  essentially  by  the  pre*etie«  of  a  emitiii- 
nous  median  dornal  crest  along  the  back  anil 
tail,  erectile  at  will.  There  arc  no  fetiinral  porov  anil 
no  gulsr  sac,  but  a  dilatable  pouch  on  the  tu-a,l ;  tl«e  den- 
tition Is  plcunidiniL  Tlic  mltered  or  buoded  Insllbk,  11. 
♦wr'feaf  iu.  Is  especially  retnarksblc  for  a  inembrhtiMlu  bag 
at  the  bocic  of  the  head,  of  the  si"  of  a  small  hen's  egg, 
which  can  lie  Inflated  with  air  at  pleasure,  and  tbe  func- 
tion of  which  is  uualtYO'tv  to  Hint  of  the  air  Madder  of 
have  such  li,..,l»  Hi..,,  but  ,4  a 
they  owe  ' 


■a  .rf  Uiu  wt*ld,     (km  of  which  is  unalivou,  to  ttml  <,f  the  air  bladder  of    V"  . 
Krance,  and  tbe    tubes.   Thu  other  »pech»  have  such  li,..,l»  hi....  but  <*  a  Ycc*.eH< 

smaller  site.   To  Uib  organ  tl«y  owe  their  name,  which    baclxn ),  • 


penetrating,  malignant  eye 
attributed  to  tho  basilisk), 
baallosaurld  (bas'i-ty-sa'rid),  tt.  A  cetacean 
of  the  familv  Bartlonaurida. 
Bagilosanrida  vl'as'i-lo-sa'ri-de), «.  ph  [XL., 
<  JtorUowtturiui  +  -fcto.]  A  family  of  extinct 
zeuglodont  cetacoans,  typified  by  the  genus 
RaHUomunu  (or  Zeugtodon),  having  the  parie- 
tal, the  frontal,  and  especially  the  nasal  bones 
elongated,  and  the  anterior  narcs  opening  far- 
ward.  |  According  to  tbe  rules  ot  loolngtcal  nomencla- 
ture, the  operation  of  tl.e  law  ot  priority  requires  reten- 
tion of  the  name,  though  tho  creaturea  were  not  saurlam.I 
Basiloftanms  (baa'l-ly-aa'rus),  n.  INL.,  <  Or. 
Saai'Mvc,  king,  +  oaipor,  lizard.]  A  genus  of 
large  fossil  cetaceans  from  the  Eoceno  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  name  was  given  under 
the  erroneous  Impression  thai  tho  creatures  were  reptiles, 
and  waa  afterward  changed  tn  Jfrufttorfen.  Also  called 
/*t«fM<ycA«don  mid  //WrnrcAua.    eVe  ZfuftlodontUL 

basil-thyme  (baz'il-tim),  n.  [<  baiiW  +  tsynw.] 
A  British  plant,  the  (Vf/asiiitfA4i  Adno*  ot  bota- 
nists. It  has  blulsh-pnrple  flower*  and  s  fragrant  aro- 
matic smell,  "so  excellent,  '  Parkinson  says,  "thai  It  b 
fit  for  a  king's  house." 

basil-weed  (baz'il-wed),  s.  [<  IxuiP  +  trwrft.] 
Wild  basil,  or  ncld-basil,  the  common  name  for 
IMaminthd  Cltn»i*Htium,  a  European  labiate 
plant  common  in  woods  and  copses, 
basin  (ba'sn),  n.  [Early  mod.  E  also  Jweoa, 
firtscn,  <  Mli.  basin,  bocin,  <  OF.  frao'n,  mod.  F. 
batsin  =  IV.  8p.  bacin  =  It.  frncvso  (ML.  reflex. 
bacinui,  f«isn'nu*)  =  OHa.  btcchin,  brrrJti,  MHO. 
becke,  G.  bfclvn  (>  Dan.  haklu-n  =  8w. 
<  ML.  f 
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appar.  for  "baecintt*,  'bacrinum,  prop,  an  adj. 
tana,  <  baeca,  a  bowl  ('vaa  aquarium':  see 
bad*),  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  of.  Gael,  bac, 
a  hollow,  a  hook,  crook,  s  W.  bach,  a  book,  as 
Bret,  bat,  bag,  a  shallow  boat :  see  baet*. 
Hence  basinsC]  1.  A  circular  dish  or  vessel 
of  greater  width  than  depth,  contracting  to- 
ward the  bottom,  and  need  chiefly  to  hold  water 
or  other  liquid,  especially  for  washing,  but  also 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Let  one  attend  Mm  with  s  diver  eases. 

full  of  rose-water,  sad  bestrew  d  »io  Mowers.  .  .  . 

AnJ  fay,  \i  III  t  please  ;  :mr  lordship  owl  yuorYmiuls  > 

SMk..  1.  at  the  8.,  Iod.,  L 

9.  As  much  as  a  basin  will  hold ;  a  basinful. — 
8.  In  the  art*  and  manuf. :  (a)  In  hat-making,  a 
vessel  filled  with  boiling  water  in  which  the 
loose  mat  of  felted  fur  formed  on  the  cone  for 
a  hat-body  is  dipped  in  the  process  of  basining 
(see  batin,  v.  t.\  in  order  to  shrink  it  to  the 
proper  size.  Also  called  rising-kettle,  (4)  A 
eancave  piece  of  metal  on  which  glass-grinders 
form  their  convex  glasses,  (c)  The  scale  or 
scale-dish  of  a  balance  when  concave. — 4f.  A 
pair  of  hollow  metal  dishes  clashed  together 
HVo  cymbals  to  produce  sound:  formerly  beat- 
en when  infamous  persons  were  exposed  in  a 
cart  us  a  punishment. — 5.  A  basin-shaped  ves- 
sel hung  by  chains  from  the  roof  of  a  church, 
with  a  pricket  in  the  middle  for  the  serges.  See 
etrge.  When  of  silver,  such  vessels  usually  had 
a  brass  or  latten  basin  within  to  catch  tho  wax- 
droppings.— Of.  The  hollow  part  of  a  plate  or 


bn'si-nervd),  a.  T<  L.  basis  a 
«,  nerve,  +f -"f-'  ]^  bavin,; 


oaKinarvnd  f 

base,  +  nervus,  nerve, 
the  nerves  all 
to  leaves. 

basinet,  basnet  (baVi-net,  bas'not),  a.  [Also 
bassinet,  basdnet,  <  ME.  baMnetbanenet,  basnet, 
baemttt,  bats/net,  <  OF.  baanet  (F.  battinet  at  Pr. 
baeinet  =  8p.  Vg.  bacinete  =  It.  batinrtto),  dim. 
of  fcocis,  a  basin,  a  helmet  in  the  form  of  a 
basin :  see  bariA  and  -tt.  ]  A  steel  cap, 


Edwards  ;  Huxley.  See  also  cnt  under  endopo- 
ditt. 

bsuripoditic  (b*Vwip-$dit'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  baaipodite.  Huxley,  Cray- 
fish, p.  VH. 

b*aipierygial  ( ba-Hip-te-rij'i-al),  o.  r<L.  freuw, 
a  base,  +  pterygialT]    Situated  at  the  base  of 
the  fin,  as  of  a  ccpbalopod. 
t 1"         .Mu  the  wHUc  I.L,.llii.-f  each  i>ut«i  r.»  • ' 
the  mantle.  U  a  ^qsngat^^  ^  xvi  ^ 

basipterygold  (bi-sip-ter'i-gold), a.  and  n.  [< 
L>.  Sans,  a  base,  +  pterygoid.]  J.  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  related  to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 


Silver  dl»he*  and  pLata*  .  •  .  tn  th* 

whkli  wm  r-uwed  .  .  .  g  -L.l  me-jiils. 

FefV*.  Wary,  July  11, 1092.  (S.E.D., 

7.  A  natural  or  artificial  reservoir  for  water, 
(s)  A  pond :  s  hay ;  a  duck  fur  ■Up*.  (t>)  In  s  canal,  a 
apaca  which  enable!  boat*  to  torn  or  to  He  and  unload, 
wttbool  obstructing  the  passage  of  other  hnela,  (e)  The 
apace  l»  twoan  the  gate*  In  a  dock. 

8.  In  grog. :  (a)  The  area  drained  by  a  river. 
The  term  is  ordinarily  uaed  only  when  speaking  of  a 
larse  river,  and  then  Include*  the  entire  una  drained  by 
the  main  airtamand  it*  Irlbatartc*,  The  line  scpimilni; 
twn  rtver-syitcm*  from  each  other  I*  the  watershed.  A 
eJeeral  basin  is  an  ufii  which  ha*  no  outlet  to  the  at*.  In 
the  United  Slate*,  the  Omit  Batin  Is  that  portion  of  the 
Oordtlltran  region  which  haa  on  inch  outlet,  cumprstlng 
an  area  of  about  8Z&,uu0  eqnare  mile*.  (6)  A  baain- 
ahaped  depression  or  hollow ;  a  circular  or  oval 
valley. — 9.  In geol. ,  an  area  over  w  hich  tho strat- 
ified formations  are  so  disposed  as  to  show 
that  they  were  deposited  in  succession  within 
a  basin-shaped  depression  of  the  original  sur- 
face, thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  beds  which 
have  a  general  dip  toward  a  common  center, 
especially  near  the  edges  of  the  area.  In  some  in- 
stance* the  basin  structure It  very  inarfcod,  a*  tn  the  case  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Inde  roal-Bclda.  eometiiaea.  bow. 
aver,  a  mere  synclinal  deprcaaion  of  the  strata  ia  raUod  s 
basin :  and  Una  b  especially  the  case  Id  the  Appalachian 
coal  field,  where  any  smaller  area,  separated  by  erosion 
from  the  main  body  of  the  coal-bearing  strata,  may  be 
called  a  basin.  The  geological  basin*  of  London  and  Part* 
are  especially  known  and  Interesting.  The  rnck*  of  both  are 
chiefly  Lower  Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Otlgoccne,  the  name 
■nenettnx*  stven  to  thai  part  of  Uie  aertea  which  Is  utter- 
m^liutc  in  nee  between  BuceneaBd  Miocene.  The  Iropor 
Uni  immberof  the  Undon  hastn— the  "London  clay'— 
h)  ahaent  from  the  Parti  basin.  Tbo  Middle  Eocene  la  rep. 
reseated  In  the  Park  basin  hy  an  eitremvty  foailliffrous 
rrjek.  tht  O.i-afr*  oreaiirr  (which  tn).  Tlie  Tertiary  of 
tin-  l'Krt»  baain.  Ilk*  that  of  the  tendon  basin,  rest*  on  a 
thick  mom  of  white  chalk.  Title  haa  been  completely  bored 
thn  nigh  at  vartoa*  points,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water,  which  rises  above  the  surface  tn  largefloan titles  at 
trie  a  ells  of  Qrenelle  and  Paasy,  snd  at  other  pednta. 
10.  In  onal. :  (a)  The  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (6)  [Cf.  F.  frasfm  in  same  sense.]  Tho 
pelvis. — 11.  In  en  torn.,  a  large  concavity  iu  a 
surface;  specifically,  a  concave  portion  of  the 
meUthoraclo  segment  over  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  The  basin  of  the  antenna  tt  s 
which  tho  antenna  U  Inserted,  often  limited . 
aide  by  a  carina,  as  In  the  ante. 

Formerly  also  spelled  batxm. 
Barber  *  basin.  Beefctrofr. 
basin  ( ba'sn),  r.  t  [<  basin,  s,]  In  Aal-miiimr/, 
to  harden  or  shrink  to  t  he  proper  sise,  as  a  hat- 
a  of  felting,  by  dipping  in  the 
I  in  the  basiulng- 
onaUble.  Also 


mcarttym 
i  Uie  inner 


body  in  the  process 
basin  of  hot  water, 
cloth  (which  i 
spoiled  i 


Vrt.  Wet,  II.  7»t. 
_  _J  (ba-si-na'sal),  a.  [<  Uunm  +  tuuitm 
4-  -al.]    In  eranKMtt.,"]iert«iiiing  to  the  basion 
and  the  ruwion.- Basin asn.:  len*-u>, 
tween  tlie  basion  and  the  itasion.  *.<« 
baained   (ba's-nd),  a.     Inclosed  in  a 
[Kate.] 

I  rivers  and  Imprisoned  leas. 

1'euwA  Mght  Thought*,  U.  sia.    dlto  (protopodilc)  mid  the  lschiopodito 


ly  of  very  simple  form,  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  little  basin.  It  was  ordinarily  worn 
alone ;  but  lu  battle  Uie  heavy  helmet  or  head  rue  was 
placed  over  It.  resting  upon  the  armor  of  the  neck  snd 
shoulders.  When  the  heaume  came  to  be  abandoned,  on 
account  of  It*  great  weUrht,  the  basinet  was  ftirnlahed 
with  a  visor.  It  est  tlie  conimorwM  form  of  headpiece 
dnrlng  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  so 
continued  until  the  Intrndnctian  of  the  srmet.  Bee  Aef- 
mel,  ruer,  awe'inf^,  cvmsif,  and  armor. 

"  So,  youngster,"  ssid  he,  lookiiur  at  Qlendlnnlng,  and 
•eelrw  his  military  dress,  "  tboa  hast  ta  rn  the  evnef  at 
hutT  It  U  a  better  cap  to  live  In  than  dlo  |n." 

Scott,  Monaatery,  IL  SIX. 

basinful  l  Wsn-fnl),  n.  As  much  ss  a  basin 
will  bold. 

basining-cloth  (Na.i'r.ing-klAth),  s.  [<  bann- 
ing, venial  n.  of  basin,  v.,  +  elothA  In  hat- 
making,  the  cloth  in  which  a  hat-body  as  taken 
from  the  cone  is  wrapped  after  dipping  in  the 
basin,  and  rolled  on  a  table,  to  complete  the 
process  of  felting. 

basin-trap  (ba'sn-trap),  ».  A  seal  or  trap 
placed  in  the  wasto-pliw  of  a  set  basin  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  sewer-gas. 

basin- wrench  (luVsn-rench),  n.  A  plumbers' 
wrench,  having  the  jaws  presented  on  one  side, 
for  working  iu  contracted  spaces. 

baaio-alveolar  (ba'si-o-al-vo'o-Ur),  a.  [<  ba- 
sion +  alveolar.]   Same  as  haii-aireouir. 

b<tsi occipital  (b*'sl-ok-sip'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  basis,  a  base,  +  occiput  (oecipit-),  occiput,  + 
■at.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base  of  Uie  occi- 
put, or  to  tbo  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone —  Baalocdpllal  tooth,  a  tooth  attached  to  a  pro- 
loiuraUun  downward  ot  th*  basioccipttal  bone,  a*  In  tho 

antllld  teiiL-S. 

U.  n.  The  centrum  of  the  first  (hindmost) 
cranial  segment,  forming  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pound occipital  bone,  called  in  human  anat- 
omy tho  basilar  process  of  tho  occipital,  which 
anteriorly  articulates  or  ankyloses  with  tho 
basisphenoid,  and  posteriorly  circumscribes  in 
jmrt  the  foramen  magnum.  It*  normal  union  with 
two  esoeclpttali  and  a  •uprancdpttal  constitute*  the  thus 
compnemd  occipital  bone.  See  cut*  under  craniofacial, 
Cratttins,  Km>r,  and  trofliner. 

basioglossns  (ba'ai-o-glos'us),  n.  [<  L.  basis, 
a  base,  +  Or.  y^ucein,  tongue.j  That  portion  of 
the  byoglossus  muscle  whicu  arises  from  tho 
body  of  the  hyold  bone. 

basion  (ba'si-on),  it.  [NL.1  In  anat.,  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  anterior  margin  of  tho  foramen 
magnum.  Bee  cut  under  <mniomstrf/. 
basiophthalmltei  ba'ai-of-thal'mlt),  n.  [<  Or. 
Saete.  a  base,  +  oeds'yrar,  eye.]  Tho  proximal  or 
basal  joint  of  the  movable  two- jointed  oplithul- 
mite  or  peduncle  of  the  eye  of  a  stalk-eyed 
crustacean,  the  other  joint  being  tho  podoph- 
thaimite.  See  cut  under  stalk-eyed. 
b&.ii petal  (ba-«ip'e-tal), a.  [<  I.,  basis,  abase 
+  peter*,  seek,  +  hi/.]  Plreeted  toward  the 
base;  in  bat,  developing  from  tho  apex  down- 
ward: applied  to  growth  in  the  leaf  when  the 
rachia  or  midvein  ia  developed  first,  then  tho 
leaflets  or  lobes  in  succession  from  the  top 
downward. 

baaipodite  (beV-sip'o-dlt),  n.  [<  Or.  Hdair ,  a  base, 
+  '.'oif  (to.1-)  rz  fe.  foot.)  In  crustaceans:  (a) 
The  proximal  joint  of  the  limb  of  un  arthropod 
animal,  by  which  the  limb  is  articulated  with 
the  body.  Ihinman.  (ft)  The  second  joint  of 
ped  endopodite,  between  the  coxopc- 

Mitne- 


r  may  artleuute.  with  the  pterycol'l 
nils  uitder  Jenjioriuiraum  snd  drwrntrvgnatKmut. 

TT,  n.  A  lateral  bone  or  process  of  bone  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  developed  in  connection 
or  relation  with  sphenoidal  and  pterygoid  ele- 
ments. 

basirbiiial  (ba-si-ri'nal),  a.  [<  Or.  dime,  abase, 
+  ble,  f>lv,  nose,  +  •al.}  Situated  at  the  base 
of  the  rhinencephalon :  applied  to  a  fissure  of 
the  brain  called  by  Wider  /losfratsxil.  Ovm. 

basirostral  (ba-si-ros'tral),  a.  f<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  +  rosfrum,  beak,  4-  -at.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  situated  at  the  base  of  the  beak  or  bid 
ot  a  bird:  as,  basirostral  bristles. 

basis  (ba'tds).  n. ;  pi,  bases  (-sez).  [U,  <  Or. 
jiaete,  a  going,  step,  foundation:  see  base'*.] 
1.  The  foundation  of  anything;  that  on  which 
a  thing  stands  or  on  which  anything  is  reared; 
a  foundation,  groundwork,  or  supporting  prin- 
ciple :  now  most  commonly  used  of  immaterial 
things. 

Build  nie  On  fi  if  line*  upon  the  vnlnur.  Clial- 

lenge  me  the  t5ount'*  youth  to  Dghl  with  liini ;  hurt  bun 
fn  eleven  place*.  SSmk. ,  T.  S.,  lit  1 

Who  Wl^monurnen^the  basis  ]a*per, 
And  the  main  body  briekT^  ^  MlJ  ,T  , 

b  the  touts  of  *Il  i 


J.  f.  Clark,,  SeU  Culture.  II. 

3.  In  are*.,  same  as  hat**,  3.— 3t.  A  pedestal. 
Observing  an  Engllah  Inscription  upon  the  basis,  we 

read  It  over  severs]  times.  Jdduon. 

4.  Tlie  principal  constituent  of  a  componnd ; 
a  fundamental  ingredient. —  5.  Milit.,  same 
as  6ase»,  15  (a).—  6.  In  cryftaL  and  petrog., 
same  as  basal  plane  (which  see,  under  basal). 
— 7.  In  bot.  and  conch.,  same  as  base?,  4. — 8. 
[Nli.]  In  rjnaf.,  the  base ;  the  fundamental  or 
basilar  part  of  anything:  as,  basis  cranii,  the 
base  of  the  skull. — 9.  In  pro*.,  a  trochee 
or  its  substitute  preceding  tho  dactyls  of  a 
li^arrdie  series.  An  apparent  ipoodee  or  Umbos, 
a  long  syllable  of  three  times,  or  even  s  pyrrble,  trl- 
brach.  ur  an»i»  at,  loay  be  uaed  sea  basis,  and  an  anacrtula 
may  be  pressed  to  It.  The  basis  1*  snrnetlmes  douhle. 
iTht*  meaning  of  the  ward  ia  of  modem  Introduction 
(Gottfried  Hermamil.  In  ancient  (Ireek  writer*  on  met- 
rics the  meaniaff  of  tun  Is :  (n)  That  part  of  the  foot 
which  take*  the  eaeaeLs(lrtus>:  the  *•#,«.  (A)  A  aerie* of 
ayfiehlea  anited  under  one  principal  Ictus,  wlietlker  eon* 
■titutlng  a  single  tout  or  a  dlpody  ;  a  measure.;  -  jEollc 
baalfl,  ii  bast*  at  the  beginning  of  a  dactylic  line. 

basiscopic  (ln\-»i-skop'ik).  a.  [<  Or.  ,*4er«c,  a 
base,  +  osr/ireiV,  view,  +  -tc.]  Looking  toward 
tho  base;  on  the  side  toward  the  base. 

baalsolntd  >  b*V«is'$-lut),  a.  [<  L.  oasts,  a  base, 
+  soluhu.  free,  loosed :  see  avVlttfioa,]  In  bot., 
prolongi:-'!  ut  tbi'  Inise  below  the  point  of  origin : 
said  of  leaves. 

basisphenoid  (ba -^i-sfe'noid),  a.  and  ».    [<  6a- 

1.  a.  In  anat.,  pertnJiiing 

bone. 

H.  n.  In  anat.,  the  centrum  ot  the  second 
cranial  segment,  or  basis,  of  the  compound 
sphenoid  bone,  represented  in  human  anatomy 
by  Uie  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
(all  that  part  behind  tho  sella  turcica),  as 
distinguished  from  its  wings  and  pterygoid 
processes,  situated  iu  tho  baslcranial  axis  of 
tho  skull,  lietween  the  basioooipital  and  the 
prestihenoid.  It  la  always  combined  with  other  sphe- 
noidal elements,  and  freuncntly  ankyloses  also  with  the 
haslocclpltal.  See  cuUnndrr  Oolaiuv.  ffenr.  and  tysenvui. 

baaisphonoidal  (ba'si-sfe-noi'dal),  a 
as  tiasisphenoid. 

basistt  Cba'sist), »,    [<  base*  +  -ist.]   A  i 
of  bass. 

baaisylvlan  (ba-si-sH'vi-an),  <i.  [<  L.  basis,  a 
base,  +  Sglrius,  an  anatomist  after  whom  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  in  the  brain  is  named.] 
Appellative  of  one  of  the  lateral  fissures  of  the 
brum. 


IrdOin^UlrUVIU  \  «->aw  u-s  mw  save 

sis  +  sphenoid.]     J.  a. 
to  the  body  or  basis  of  the 
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basi  temporal 

basitempor&l  {ba-si-tem'pp-ral),  «.  and  a.  [< 
L.  Oasis,  a  base,  +  tem\*yra,  temple*.]  I.  a. 
Situated  at  the  base  of  the  temporal  region  of 
the  skull. 

U.  n.  A  membrane- bone  develoiwd  at  the 
banc  of  the  skull  of  many  vertebrates,  as  birds, 
opposite  tbe  temporal  region,  underlying  the 
true  basis  cranii  (which  is  developed  from  car- 
tilage), and  ou  tbe  same  plane  as  tbe  paraspho- 
noid.    W.  A",  l'urktr. 

basivertebral  (ba-sl-vtr'tf-bral),  a.  [<  basis 
+  vertebral.]  Pertaining  to  the  body  oroen- 
trum  of  a  vertebra ;  central  in  a  vertebra:  as, 
basivertebral  veins. 

bask1  (bask),  r.  [<  MB.  btuken.  <  Icel.  'badkask, 
now  badkatt,  bathe  one's  self,  <  badka,  —  E. 
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of  th*  backbone  >wl  connected  by  croae-hwrs.— 
handlo  arch.   *«  an*:     Cartilaginous  brancnlal 
basket.  See  Mar. 

Tn« 


pick  of  the  ba» 
Set, 


be 


■  t-i  tin-  nl;ni  liiL'k.'l 


ttlW 

the '  whole  l'< 
■number,  —  To 
left  ta  ths  bas- 
ket, t<»  remain  uu- 
choseu  or  to  the 
lul.  like  the  mint 
appka.et'-.— To  go 
to  the  basket'.  i<> 
so  b>  prl»iii,  with 
ich  prisoners  In 


balk*,  +  «il-  =  U.  ricJt,  reflex,  pron.,  one's  self; 
leas  prob.  <  led.  'baka*k,  now  bakasl,  warm 
one's  self  at  the  fire.  <  bakat  =a  E.  bate,  +  sik, 
aa  above.  Cf .  Kw.  dial,  bona  trig  i  soten,  bask  in 
the  sun ;  badfisk,  lisbea  basking  in  the  hud  ;  LO. 
sieM  oafon,  warm  one's  self  in  the  sun,  lit.  bake 
one's  solf ;  North.  E.  and  Sc.  beak,  bask,  lit. 
bako.  For  the  form,  cf.  oasii.]  L  isfraa*.  If. 
To  bathe,  especially  in  warm  water  (and  hence 
in  blood,  etc.). 

ud  baUithod  in  their  wylds  burMyus  .  .  . 
Mode.  SMton,  Works,  L  SOB.  (.V.  if.  D  ) 

8.  To  lie  in  or  be  exposed  to  a  pleasant 
warmth luxuriate  in  the  (rental  heat  or  rays 
of  anything :  as,  to  bask  iu  the  sunshine. 
She  destres  no  Isles  of  the  bleat,  no  quiet  k>U(>I  the  )nst. 
To  rest  In  a  (olden  drove,  or  to  6os*  lit  a  summer  aky. 

— ,  Wago*. 


special  rel 

tbe  public  Jalla  were  formerly  dependent  foe  snppurt. 
To  pin  the  buksf,  l«  conclude  or  nettle  the  matter, 
basket  (bas'ket),  r.  /.    1.  To  put  in  a  basket 

Alt  that  com*  shall  be  bosswrit  In  time,  and  conveyed 
to  your  dnor.  IVorurr,  rorreapnnikncr,  p.  SM  (Ord  MS.). 

2.  To  cover  or  protect  with  baaketwork. 

&ui«td  l.vtu™  of  Z«m  ton  wslcr  appeared  standing  In 
solid  columns.  JL  F.  Burton,  fillodlnah.  p.  «M. 

basket-ball  (basTcet-ban,  «.  A  game  played 
with  a  ball  resembling  a  foot-ball,  in  which  the 
object  U  to  throw  the  ball  Into  one  of  two  bas- 
kets (the  goal*)  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
field.  It  la  tilsred  by  any  n<iiiib«r  ■  I  |wr*on*(aveor  nun 
aj<  pref«rr«d  for  ;Wu|s|..n»bl|.  gaui*.}  upon  a  tlobt  (">H 
of  >i.»n  or  wlthtn)  of  any  convenient  »un.  Th*  rules  arc 
deigned  especially  to  eliminate  thortiutfluiMa.'f  |,tut-l>aU, 
II  was  Invented  by  Mr.  Janice  Sslsroilh. 

basket-beagle  (baa'ket-be'gl),  n.  A  beagle 
used  in  bunting  a  bare  that  was  slipped  from 
a  basket  to  be 


Basquiah 

baaketwork  ;t>AVket-werk),  a.  Wickerwork; 
anything  made  in  the  form  or  manner  of  a  bas- 
ket ;  specifically,  in  fori.,  work  composed  of 
withes  and  stakes  interwoven,  aa  in  wic  ker  con- 
structions of  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  etc. 

baaket-worm  (bas'kot-werm),  n.  Same  as 
bag-tcorm. 

baakingt  (bas'king),  n.  [E.  dial.,  verbal  n.  of 
fauJrSj   A  sound  thrashing.   [Prov,  Eng.] 

basking-ahark  (bfcs'kliig-shilrk),  «.  A  popular 
niuue  o7  the  Oforainus  nmrtmau  (or  Stiarhc  max- 
ima), one  of  tbe  largest  of  the  sharks,  n  is  an 

Inhabitant  of  (he  uorUu-m  seas,  ami  aw  lie<«ti  known  to 
reach  the  length  ol  40  tact.  It  rmiueoUy  ooroes  to  tbe  •ur- 
lacc  and  basks  In  the  .nnalllne.    IU  f.wrf onnalaU  chiefly  of 

water  by  a  pe- 


collar  developntenit  of  Uieglll-atrnctnrca  The  liver  Ui  Tory 
larve  and  yielda  a  gmi  quantity  of  oft,  aa  much  aa  twelve 
harrele  having  been  ulitalned  from  a  eJnirle  Individual 


rally  known  along  the  American 


fen* 

*«etv  kvmer  oo*  a«#- 


8.  Figuratively,  to  be  at  ease  and  thriving  under 
benign  or  gratifying  influences:  aa,  to  baak  in 
tbe  favor  of  a  king  or  of  one's  lady-love. 

I  U>  tnut  and  rloen  ia  aometlmea 

Zo^Tl'ndertb.  Willow*. 
IL  frans.  To  expose  to  genial  warmth;  suf- 
fuse with  apropable  beat. 

Aa  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 

Who  laid  huu  down,  mi  l  r«ut  ,1  hlni  In  the  sun. 

An,!  rail  .1  »n  lady  fortune. 

SAO*..  Aa  yon  Uk*  It,  U.  7. 
•  hairy  itrvnjrth. 

JfObwi.  L  Alteitro,  L  111 


Gray'headexl  aportamen,  who  had  sunk  from  fov-hounda 
to  battrl-brafht  and  courslns-  Stntt,  St.  Bunan'a  Well.  L 

basket-button  (bas'ket-butMO^a. 


MatkMU-sk!,!..  [< 

a  genial  radiation  . 


[Raro.] 


fctlltoa  and  La  Vonlaine  dbd  not  writs  In  the  fauk  of 
ooart  favor.  I.  ir/fraefi,  Calam.  of  Anlh.,  1.  79. 

baak'^t,  a.  [8c.,  prop,  fcviisi,  <  MK  bask,  bai*k, 
<  Icel.  beitkr  =  Sw.  Dan.  6m*.  bitter,  acrid.] 
Bitter.    [Old  Eng.  end  Scotch.] 

batk:*t  (bask),  r.  [E.  dial.,  obi.:  see  briaAi.] 
Same  aa  bash*-. 

basket  (bas'ket),  a.  [<  ME.  basket;  of  un- 
known origin-  The  Celtic  words,  W.  basged. 
Corn,  baterd,  It.  batceul,  Gael,  baicaid  (of.  W. 
bang,  a  netting  or  piece  of  wickerwork),  arc 
mod.  and  from  Eng.  The  supposed  original, 
L.  battauda,  which  is  meutioneo  by  Martial  aa 
directly  of  Celtic  origin,  is  defined  aa  a  wash- 
ing-tab or  braxen  vessel,  and  is  prob.  not  con- 
nected with  basket,]  1.  A  vessel  tnado  of 
twigs,  rushes,  thin  strips  of  wood,  or  other  flex- 
ible materials,  interwoven  in  a  great  variety  of 
forma,  and  used  for  many  purposes. 

Rude  tMUtwfj  .  .  . 
Woven  of  the  Anile  willow,    flyer.  Ths  Useco,  IL 

S.  The  contents  of  a  baaket;  as  much  aa  a  bas- 
ket will  hold :  as,  a  basket  of  fish. 

Do  ye  not  .  .  .  remember  the  live  loaves  of  the  fire  thou- 
sand, and  how  many  Npi  r»  ye  took  up!       Mai.  xvl.  k 

S.  A  measure  for  fruit,  equal  in  the  United 
State*  to  three  fifths  of  a  bushel,  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  about  two  bushels. — 4.  Figuratively, 
that  which  is  gathered  or  placed  in  a  basket  or 
baskets;  provision  for  sustenance  or  use. 

Massed  shall  l«.  thy  6a«*<*  and  thy  »u,n.   ititit.  x»  vuL  8. 

Making  baby-riottire  for  a  charitable  ImMrf.  Kckeni. 
5.  In  old  stage-coaches,  the  two  outsido  seats 
faciug  each  other  behind. 

IU  (Lvadnn'sl  fuppL-rtes  r»  down  nr*  only  as  IihI<U< 
psMrllKvrs,  but  u>  tbe  vt-ry  t*a»k*t. 

<*t»M«mtM,  4Iil>  Rkiopsi  to  Concinrr,  1  1. 

fl.  In  A4f-<nvil:inj>,  a  wickerwork  or  wire  aerecn 
of  an  oval  shape,  for  receiving  the  filaments  of 
hair  which  are  deposited  on  it  in  the  o]ier!itiou 
of  bowing.— 7.  .WiN'.,  a  gabion  (which  see). — 
8.  A  protection  of  wickerwork  for  the  handle 
of  a  sworvl-^tiek. —  9.  In  arch,,  the  echinus  or 
l»  ll  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  denuded  of  its 
aeatitbus-leaves. — 10.  In  icAfA.,  the  gill-sup- 
port In  the  lamprey  (/Vfrom^joa).    u  c<<uslau  of 


Baskel^dl 


Dickens, 

basket-carriage  (bas'ket-kar'ij),  n.   A  light 
carriiMre  made  of  wick- 
erwork. 

basket-couchingi  ba*'- 
ket-kou'ehing).  n.  A 
kind  of  embroidery;  a 
stitch  used  in  embroi- 
dery,  rice  mucking. 

basket-fern  (baa'ket- 
fem),  n.  The  common 
male  fem,  Asnidinm 
Filu-mas,  from  the  bas- 
ket-like form  of  its 
growth. 

basket- flan  (bae'ket- 
fish),  a.  A  kind  of  Me- 
d Una's -head  or  ophiurian.  .tsfronnWos  agassin ; 
a  ouryalean  sand-star  of  tbe  family  Astrophy- 
tida,  found  on  the  coast  of  New  England:  so 
named  by  Governor  John  Wiiithrop  of  Connee- 

ticnt,  about  1070.  Tliename  !■  given  to  other  ipeclea 
of  tbo  aame  ireiius,  all  silks  mnarkaldo  for  the  ettraordl- 
nary  aubdlvudon  of  ths  raya  Into  mlnuts  U.ixlrlls,  wbkh 

have  been  estimated  to  number  HO.OOO.    i|ifi-.jJii.T.  n  rev- 

totmn  U  alao  called  the  Shsuand  argue.  Also  callwl  int- 
icrf  'jn-Am  And  *ra-6astet. 

basketful  (bas'ket-ful),  a.  As  much  aa  a  baa- 
ket will  hold. 

baaket- grate  (bas'ket-grit).  n.  A  grate  with 
bars  at  bottom,  front,  and  sides. 

basket-hare  (baVket-har),  n.  A  captive  hare 
slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  game. 

basket-hilt  (bas'ket-hilt).  ft.  A  hilt,  as  of  a 
sword,  which  covers  the  hand,  and  defeuds  it 
from  injury. 

basket-hilted  (bas'ket-hil'ted),  a.  Furnished 
with  a  basket-hilt. 

basket-hoop  (bas'ket-hop).  ft.  A  name  in  Ja- 
maica of  f  'roton  lueidtu,  an  aromatic  euphorbla- 
ceous  shnih. 

basket-lizard  (bas'ket.llr.'rird),  n.  A  book- 
name  of  lizards  of  the  genus Crrrhosaurus,  hav- 
ing  a  coloration  rewmbling  wickerwork. 

basket-of-gold  ( l«Bs'ket-ov-culd'),  it.  Tho  yel- 
low alyssum.  Alqxxvm  siiTatilr. 

bankot^palm  (ba-'ket-twitn),  a.  Tlte  talipot- 
l«i)m  of  the  East  Indies,  ( .»ry;n>a  umbra^H- 
(era. 

bnsketry  <h*«'ket-ri), «.  [<ftftsarf +  -ry.]  lias- 
ketwork  or  imsketwore :  basket-makiiiir. 

basket-urchin  (baa'ket-er'chin),  «.  Same  as 
banket-fish. 

basket-withe  (bas'ket-with),  n.  A  twining 
shrub  of  tropical  America,  7V>an«<"/orft<j  r«/». 
Mis.  natural  order  itorat/inacetr. 

basket- wood  ihaa'ket-wud),  n.  A  tall  woody 
el i tuber  of  the  West  Indies,  Scrjama  fiolypbylla, 
the  slender,  supple  stems  of  which  am  used 
for" 


baslard  (bae'lird),  n.  [<  ME.  baseUtrd, baslard, 
hr.^Utrde,  <  AF.  frttsdartf,  <  OF.  fcosatorf  (MI.. 
bassttardns.  basatardm),  appar.  <  base,  a  short 
knife  or  saber;  but  cf.  OF.  baselairt,  baielaire, 
badelaire,  a  short  sword:  see  hd'fWaf'v.l  An 
ornamental  dagger  worn  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, hanging  at  the  girdle  in  front,  baalarda 
ware  cnnalderej  Indtspenaahte  to  all  having  claim  to  gen- 
tillty.^lri  a  satirical  song  of  the  ratgo  of  Henry  V.  we  am 

There  Is  ito  man  worth  a  leke. 
fte  ho  sturdy,  be  he  raoke, 
Bat  be  here  a  txurlant 

Ba-imTfric,  »•    See  Basknuric. 
basnet,  «.   See  bonnet,  a 


_jt,«-  8 
basolateral  vba-*o-lat'e-ral),  a. 


lateral. 
The  Aiuo-fatmif  angle 


ttCUtUlnJ.  JMrinu. 

tophora  (ba-aom-a-tof'A-rJ),  m.  pi. 
fNL.,  <  tir.  Jdnt,  baae,  +  4«^(r-),  eye,  +  ^opor, 

<  fiptiv  s  fc.  ocarl.J  A  division  of  pulmonale 
■rastropodoua  molluska,  including  those  which 
have  the  eves  at  tbe  base  of  the  tentacles,  as 
in  tho  families  Aurienlidir,  Limnaida',  etc. :  op- 
posed to  Stylommatopkora,  See  cut  under  Lim- 
naidte. 

basominatophoroTjJI  (ba  -  aom  -  a  -  tof  '6  -  rag),  a. 
In  conch.,  haring  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacles, as  u  pond-snail ;  specifically,  pertaining 
to  the  basowtmattqtbora. 

bason,  n.  and  r.  /.    Samo  as  Basin. 

Basquet  (bask),  a.  and  a.  [Alao  Bask;  <  F. 
lltuque  —  Hp.  Pg.  Banco;  nit,  a*  F.  Gascon  (see 
gasconade),  <  LL.  Va»co{n-),  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fasconia,  Oascony.  The  Basques  call 
their  language  £»jt*ora.J  I.  ».  1.  One  of  a 
race  of  unknown  origin  inhabiting  tho  Basque 
provineea  and  other  parts  of  Spain  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pyrenees,  ana  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Basses-Pyrenees,  France. —  S.  The 
language  of  the  Basques,  supposed  to  represent 
the  tongue  of  tbe  ancient  Iberians,  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Spain.  No  eonncrttiin  hrtwrea 
it  slid  any  oilier  language  baa  as  yet  been  made  oat  like 
the  loiiguea  of  Anierka,  It  la  highly  polyeynlhetlc.  It  is 
supposed  to  reprcsvtit  the  tongui*  of  a  race  existing  In 
ituithwmtorn  Rnropc  Iw-forr  thu  linmlgratton  of  thr  Indo- 
Enrnpean  trllies 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Basques  or  their 
language. 

basque'^  (bisk),  a.  [<  F.  basque,  appar.  with 
rvf.  to  the  Basque  people,  t  f .  basi/ume.]  1. 
(of)  Thu  short  skirt  of  the  body-garment  worn 
by  both  acxes.  (fi)  A  kind  of  short-skirted 
jueki-t  woni  by  women,  forming  the  upper  part 
of  a  dress:  prolmbly  »o  called  lieeause  it  was 
worn  by  the  Bn><qiies. —  2t.  A  difsh  of  1 
mutton,  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  i 
seasoned  and  bakod. 

basqued  (biskt),  a.    Furnished  with  < 
a  basque,  as  a  woman's  drees. 

basquine  (Iwi*  ken'),  «.  l<  F.  basquinr,  <  Sp. 
/wttr/KiftVi,  <  Hatfo,  Basque]  An  outer  petti- 
coat worn  by  Basque  and  Spanish  women. 

Basqnisht  (bask'iBh),  a.  and  a.  [=(}.  Kaskiseli ; 

<  tiastjuc  +  -uA'.J    Basque;  the  Basque  lan 
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bas-relief 

bas-relief  (bft-r.Sl.-f.  his-riHef'),  n.  [For- 
merly bam  relief;  <  F.  bat-relief,  <  It.  baxto- 
rilieco  (also  used  in  E.),  <  hum,  low,  +  rtffera, 
relief:  see  batrl  and  rr/tV/.]  Low  relief;  in 
tculp.,  a  form  of  relief  in  which  the  figures  or 


—  Tc«nfesu„ie  at  Hq 


»c(n«,  d»uf  hl#r  eg  IWni^  Iran  the 
S*o»4  Way.  AUM;  «lh  ceasury  S.  C. 

other  objects  represented  project  very  slightly 
from  the  ground.  The  moat  artistic  rumple*  of  baa- 
reUaf  often  present  to  tl>e  observer  the  UIiihU.ii  that  lin-tr 
earring  has  considerable  projection.  A  baa-rellef,  nr  * 
wort,  in  baa-rellef,  u  a  piece  of  sculpture  l»  thia  form. 
Compare  allonlxtw  and  mazo-riitepo.  Abso  6a*w  rWw/, 
baawt-nfsrra,  ami  6a*s*>-rrfs>ro. 
bass1  (baa),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  6<u,  oasr,  <  ME. 
to*-,  ear*,  a  corruption  of  barte;  see  frame.] 
Originally,  the  perch,  but  now  restricted  to 
fhsbes  more  or  less  like  tho  true  perch,   (a)  In 


amp**!***.     Kocsass,  :  lUrtmr  /Osas/su-1, 
I  From  kepnt  of*  If.  S.  fMit  CnmmtMMi,  iBss.1 

Kngland,  the  Labrnx  lupus,  an  acautlh  iplen  -gian  Man  with 
a  coinpfraeed  fusiform  runlmir,  two  dorsal  flu*,  the  nrwt 
wltti  9  spine*,  the  second  with  from  12  to  14  nr.,  a  general 
sn-arlthor  grre-nlah  color,  reliete*!  by  imall  black  sputa,  and 
a  whitish  belly.  It  ban  esteemed  food-nan.  JP)  In  other 
English  speaking  countries,  the  name  of  various  nahes, 
generally  distinguished  by  a  qualifying  prefix,  a*  WncA- 
Esus,  orttat-aeuu.,  txi** ,  eJ.ii nnrr-ooss,  praaj-eslaf,  it*- 

sanjn  fcaat,  rrd-fwuu,  raea-baar,  sra-baa*.  strip*d-i*u*,  and 
vhitr-basw.  Hew  the  compounded  word*.  Of  these  the 
nearest  American  relation  of  the  European  baa*  la  the 
striped  beat  or  rockBsli.  Hoccu*  tWittsie.  Also  spelled 
baas*. 

hiu-  (ban),  n.  [A  corruption  of  fVfgM,  q.  v.] 
1.  Same  as  batO. — S.  The  American  linden 
or  lime-tree,  Tfliii  Americana.  See  liatttrooil. — 

8.  A  mat  made  of  bass  or  bant ;  a  bn.*»i-mnt ; 
bence,  any  thick  mat  or  matting;  formerly,  a 
straw  hassock  or  cushion. 

Target*  oooat*t  of  straw  6oas»  with  painted  eanrsa 
face*  sewed  oi.  anssssV  Kwye.  Brii.,  II.  37S. 

baat3  (bis),  a.  and  n.  [Also  and  more  prop. 
bate  (the  spelling  bats  being  mod.,  after  It.  pVmuo, 
and  the  pron.  being  that  of  bate),  <  ME,  bum; 
toes,,  bat,  <  OF.  boa,  fern,  baste,  low:  see  oase1.] 
L  o.  In  mwnr,  low;  deep;  grave  Baas  clan- 
net,  cist,  cornet.  s*c  tho  nmiiM.  —  Bass  counter,  the 
lower  or  under  baa* ;  that  part  of  a  composition  having 
two  baae*  which  la  taken  by  to  ice*  or  Instrument*  of  tbt 
lowest  range,  a*  tha  second-bass  Yoke*  (taari  pro/usnti) 
and  the  violoncellos  -  Bass  or  Turkish  drum.  Bea 

dram).— Baas  horn,  staff.    Sew  the   u-...  -Bass 

string,  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  lowest  striae  la 
strlngr-d  Instruments  —Bass  vloL  Nii  bM  —  Bass  voice, 
a  voice  ada|.ted  for  iirsgtug  bass ;  Uie  lowest  male  voice, 
the  extreme  compass  of  which  Is  from  D  below  the  baa* 
sis  IT  to  II  or  B  above  It,  the  ordinary  cocujmum  being  from 
r  below  til.-  law*  stall  to  middle  C,  tho  not*  on  the  first 
ledger-tine  sboT*  H. 

II.  "■  1.  In  mnsir,  the  lowest  part  in  the  har- 
mony of  a  musical  composition,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental.  According  to  some  It  I*  the  fundamen- 
tal or  most  Important  part,  while  others  regard  the  mel- 
ody or  highest  part  In  that  light.  Next  to  the  melody,  tho 
baas  part  la  the  most  striking,  the  freest  and  boldest  in  Its 
movement*,  sjiiI  the  richest  In  effect. 

9.  A  male  voice  of  the  lowest  or  gravest  kind, 
having  a  compass  of  about  two  octaves  from 
the  second  F  below  middle  C,  or  lower. —  3.  A 
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singer  having  such  a  voice. — 4.  A  musical  in- 
strument of  any  class  having  a  deep,  grave 
tone,  excelled  in  gravity  only  by  tho  contra- 
bass.— S.  Kerne  as  boas  clff  (which  see,  under 
etef) — Albert!  baa*,  a  haaa  consisting  of  arpeggio*  or 
broken  chords:  so  .ailed  fn.m  it*  n-pnied  iuveutor.  Do- 
■neiilro  AUvrll  of  Venice,  who  died  In  IJSI. 


A  awn.  iu«v 

Double  basa.  See  dnutJr  hau.  —  Drone  baas.  See  drum*, 
as**.  —  Figured  baas,  a  tuun  part  having  the  accompany- 
ing chord*  suggested  by  figure*  writ  let.  above  or  below 
tlte  notes:  the  moat  successful  iya> 
tell,  of  shiyrtiiand  scoring  *t  pres- 
ent in  uaa  among  organist*  and 

Eilsta.  Also  called  can/.'nwef 
(aoaw.-rottru.uuk.  —  Funda- 
mental baas.  Sew /NHifahiei./itiL 
—  Ground  bass,  a  fundamental 
basa  consisting  of  4  or  8  ban, 
which  are  continually  repealed 
during  the-  whole  movement.  Also 
called     baaso-esfl'nslfA.  —  Murky 

basa.  See  mursv.  Supposed 
bass.  In  rnumc,  Uie  lowest  note  in  an  Inverted  chonl,  as  E 
In  live  first  Inversion  of  the  major  ooiniu.iit  chord  of  r,  In 
contrasllsunetloii  to  <.'.  which  la  considered  tho  real  Isaas, 
root,  or  generator  of  the  cbord.  (See  also  rAoroisjrA-baat.) 
bass3  (bie),  r.  f<  (VrtssS,  ».)  I.  fr<ia#.  1.  To 
siiiK'  or  piny  the  tin**  purt  nf ;  aei-nuipuny  with 
the  base.  [Kare.] — 3.  To  sound  in  a  deep 
tone.  [Rare.] 

The  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoune'd 
Tlte  name  of  l-rosper;  it  did  anaf  my  trespaa*. 

Shot.,  Trmpeat,  UL  1. 

II.  infrone.  To  take  the  base  part  in  a  concert- 
ed piece  of  music:  as,  he  frossea  very  steadily. 

baas'*  (bis),  n.  [Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  fur 
bate  (formerly  also  bat),  coal.]  In  coal-minim/, 
black  earbooaceous  shale. 

bass1,  (baa),  r.  f.  [<  late  ME.  bouse;  cf.  OF. 
baisicr,  mod.  F.  baiter,  <  L.  batiarc,  kiss,  <  frosi- 
tist,  a  kiss.   Cf.  >ml  and  tmasl.l    To  kiss. 

b*Viast  (bas),  n.  [<  ME.  {kisw,  n  kiss;  prob.  from 
tho  verb;  cf.  1..  banum,  a  kiss.]  A  kiss;  a 
lots*.     (  unrf  of  l.mi; 

Bassalia  (ba-sa'li-ll),  n.  [Xl.„  <  LL.  basnu, 
low,  deep  (see  fro«  l ),  +  Gr.  a?-i<x,  an  assemblage, 
with  an  intended  allosion  to  d/r,  sea.]  In  roo- 
geog.,  the  deep-sea  realm;  a  aooiogleal  divi- 
sion, in  a  vertical  direction,  of  tlie  waters  of  the 

globe.  The  depth  Is  nut  Bled,  but  ileoenus  upon  temper. 
attire  and  coueeiiurntly  upon  latitude.  IU*s*IUlH'li.g>K-eit- 
cst  In  tropical  regions,  and  mora  ahalbiw  or  even  super- 
ficial toward  Of  at  either  pnla. 

BsVflflBllrlTI  (ba-sa'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
deep-gca  realm  calle.1  Bassalin. 

The  Ichlhyologlcal  peculiarities  of  the  lUuwaiian  realm, 
aa  he  ba*  pro|Hj*ed  to  call  the  deepses  region. 

.Seomea,  III,  606. 

Bassano  ware.   See  majolica, 

Basuaricyon  (bas-a-ris'i-on),  n.  |.NI...  <  Gr. 
,wfTnn.,i.r,  ;i  fi.x  (see  /frrasriris'),  +  mtir,  n  dog.] 
A  genus  of  procyonifonn  quadrti^Msls.  related 
to  Kamaru,  resemblitig  the  kinkajou  It.  exter- 
na] form,  but  having  the  skull  and  teeth  more 
like  those  of  tho  racoons  and  coatis.  /;.  gabbi 
of  Costa  Itica  is  the  type.  Another  species 
from  Ecuador  is  li.  alleni. 

BassaricyonleUe  (baa-a-ria-l-on'l-do),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ra*>ntricyon  +  -irf>.  ]  Another  name  uf 
Uie  family  Ra/miridUlat.  Com*. 

Baas^di'd*e(baa-a-rid'i-de),  n.nf.  [NL.,<  Bat- 
tari(d-)ii  +  -iilir.] "  A  family  of  American  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  of  the  arctoid  series  of 
the  order  /'crrr,  suborder  t'ittripnlia,  anil  section 
ArcloUica  procyontformia,  most  nearly  related 
to  the  racoons  (I'rocyoni<lir),  having  some  su- 
perficial resemblance  to  the  civets  and  genets, 
and  therefore  long  supposed  to  reprenent  in  the 
new  world  the  numerous  viverrine  quadrupeds 
of  the  old.  It  U  constituted  by  the  genera  liat- 
tarit  (or  Baiumriteut)  and  Battarieynn. 

Bassaria  (bas'a-ris),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  jituraapir, 
a  Thracian  bacchanal,  lit.  a  fox,  equiv.  to  i>an- 
eapa,  a  fox,  a  Thracian  bacchanal.']  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  tho  family  Hastaritiida  (which 
see).  IJ.  tututa  H  the  type-ipeclea,  Inlutbltlng  the  south- 
western I  nlted  States  and  Mexico,  where  It  Is  called 
saosinfa.'a-eat  and  eouvnuitjf.  It  1*  a  pretty  and  httelll- 
gent  creature,  about  as  large  as  a  cat,  rrartuhling  the  ra- 
coon In  ssH.se  reaiH-i'ta,  but  slemU'rer,  and  with  a  long 
furry  tail  markiil  with  black  and  white  rings,  aa  In  Uie 
rnn.mou  lemur.  It  k*  frei|<scnlly  tamed,  and  makes  an 
Interesting  pet.    Also  called  fluavariscisf. 

2.  ['.  r.]  An  animal  of  this  genus:  as.  the 

ring-tailed  -'  .  ■ .   Also  called  batmiritk. — 3. 

A  genua  of  lepidopterous  insects.  [The  use  of 
the  word  in  entomology  antedates  that  in  mam- 
malogy.] 


Rssg-ulstil  llssssrsi  iJtasMsssajrwsa). 

Bassariftcns  (bast  >  ritr'anw).  «.  fNU  (Cones, 
1H87),  <  (Ir.  tiae<!<ti>i(,  a  fox  (see  Battarit),  with 
dim.  suffix.]    Kame  aa  Battarit,  1. 

baasarisk  (baa'a-risk),  n.  [<  NL.  linstoriteut  ] 
ciame  us  kuttarit,  2.  Court. 

bass- bar  (baa' bar),  a.  In  instruments  of  the 
violin  class,  an  oblong  wooden  bar,  running 
lengthwise  within  the  instrument,  designed  to 
strengthen  it  and  enable  it  to  resist  tho  pres- 
sure of  the  bridge  and  the  tension  of  the  strings. 

basse,  a.    Bee  batt1. 

bassel'i,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  batifl-. 

baasel'-'t,  n.    Kame  as  tows'. 

basse-lisse  (Iwis-les' ),  a.  [F.,  low  warp,  <  batte, 
fern,  of  '■«.»-,  low  (see  A«w  • .,  +  h'ssr,  also  lire, 
v.urn.  <  L.  Ucium,  the  thrum  or  leash,  a  thread 
of  the  web.]  Wrought  with  the  warp  in  the 
usual  horizontal  position,  aa  distinguianed  from 
that  which  is  wrought  with  the  warp  placed  in 
a  perpendicular,  and  described  as  haute-lute : 
applied  to  tapestry. 

baasenett,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  batinrl. 

basset1  (ba*'et  or  ha^et'),  a.  [<  F.  battrttr,  < 
It.  bastctUi,  basset,  orig.  fern,  of  battetto,  some- 
what low,  dim.  of  bnnto,  low:  see  batt*.]  A 
game  of  cards  resembling  faro,  invented  in 
Venice,  and  popular  throughout  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  latter  part  of 
Uie  seventeenth. 

W*  went  to  Ml*  Ctietto  da  San  Keller,  to  at*  the  noble- 
men and  their  ladlea  at  haaseJ,  a  gamu  at  cards  which  to 
much  used,  but  they  playnul  hi  public,  anil  all  that  have 
Inclination  to  It  are  lu  uiaao,uemde.  without  speaking  one 
word.  A'lWyn,  INary,  Jane,  Idth, 

Some  dreaa.  some  dance,  some  play,  not  to  forget 
Vonr  piquet  jsartlea,  anil  your  ilear  fsssart. 

Jtvsar,  Koyal  Convert,  Pro!.,  L  a 

basset3  (btts'ct),  m,  and  a.  [Origin  obscure; 
perhaiss  <  OF.  baxtrl  (=  It.  baxxrlin),  somewhat 
low,  dim.  of  bat,  low:  see  cWunrefl.]  L  n.  In 
geol.  and  mining,  an  outcrop. 

II,  n.  In  gcol.  and  mining,  outcropping  

set  odxas,  the  .wtcrop,  or  outcropping  edges,  of  a  i 
of  ■tratiSed  beds. 

The  inside  frl.lge  In  St.  Helens]  Is  much  attieper,  and  is 
almost  precipitous :  It  Is  f<inised  uf  the  cvsaant  mfftt  of  the 
strata,  which  gently  decline  osltwanls. 

Danrin,  Oeol.  Obaerratlona,  L  4. 

basset2  (bas'et),  r.  i.  [<  battrfl,  ».]  In  geol. 
and  in i mo,/,  to  appear  at  the  surface;  crop 
out:  said  of  the  edges  of  strata. 

basset-horn  (bas'et-hftrn).  n.  [<  battel,  for  It. 
fMUHM-ffo,  somewhat  low  (see  battrt1),  +horn; 
tr.  It.  ronto  n't'  baswffo.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  clarinet  class,  having  a  single  reed 
and  a  long  twice-bent  wooden  tube ;  really  the 
tenor  clarinet,  being  intermediate  between  the 
clarinet  proper  and  the  bass  clarinet.  Its  com- 
pass is  four  octaves  and  two  tones  from  the 
second  F  below  middle  C. 

bassetinff  Ibaa'et-iug),  ;>.  a.  and  n.  [<  battel* 
+  -f'n<7.]  I.  p.  a.  In  geol.  and  minim;,  outcrop- 
ping. 

U.  a.  The  cropping  out  or  appearance  of 
no-k  on  the  surface  «f  a  at  rut  tin  i,  <>r  series  of 
strata. 

bassetto,  bassette  (ha-«et'o,  ba-set'),  a.  [<  It» 
battello,  somewhat  low:  see  oaasrfl.]  A  small 
bass  viol  with  three  strings:  now  obsolete. 

Bassia  (bas'i-a !.  n.  [XL.,  named  in  honor  of  Fer- 
dinando  /frt«*i  (die*!  1774),  an  Italian  physician 
and  writer  on  botany.]  A  genus' of  tropical 
trees  found  in  the  Ea?l  Indies  and  Africa,  natu- 
ral order  .Vrtrwifflecrr.  Several  speclL-a  are  ralualde  for 
llie  oil  yieldtd  by  the  seeds  and  for  their  fleshy  flowers, 
which  are  largely  need  aa  food  In  central  India,  and  yield 
a  coarse  spirit  by  distillation  The  uiahwa  tree.  B.  faf>- 
/isfi'a.  la  cultiviiteil  throughout  India  for  theae  purpnaoa. 
The  nice  or  Ulupt,  B.  iinyti/niia,  la  a  large  evergreen  tree 
of  India-  ft.  fnifyruem  yields  a  solid  white  oil  known  pa 
fulwa-butter.   lite  bark,  leave*,  and  oil  of  these  tree*  are 
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used  in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  dlsnum,  and  the  timber 
ts  bard  und  wry  durable  -  Basils  oil.  nn  aromatic  oil  <ir 
hotter  iditalncd  from  the  seeds  of  the  BaMia  l(ifvj\fotia, 
MMtl  for  illumination  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sissp. 

bassie  (bos'i),  n.  [He.,  prob.  dim.  var.  of  basin.' 
A 
//, 


i-net),n.  [<OF.6aei»iW,  a  basinet; 
fa.  2  and  3.  mod.  K.  bastintt,  dim. 
of  Aciwin,  basin:  see  bturin.  basinet.]  It.  Same 
it*  battntt. —  2.  A  wicker  basket  with  a  covering 
or  hood  over  one  end,  serving  as  a  cradle  for 
young  children. —  3.  A  union  given  to  several 
common  European  species  of  itanvneulut. — 4t. 
The  pan  of  a  harquebuse  or  tnusket.  See  i»i». 
baas-mat  (bas'mat),  n.  A  mat  made  of  batw 
or  hast:  specifically,  a  matting  made  of  bant, 
used  for  poking  furniture,  etc.,  and  for  sugar- 
bags  in  sugar-producing  countries :  in  the  lat- 
ter sense,  usually  in  the  plural. 
basso1  (bas'o),  a.  or  s.  lit.,  =  E.  IWirS.]  1. 
In  mutie.  the  Italian  word  for  bat*. — 2.  One  who 


An  onstolele  form  of  hatha*.  Mar- 


kon-te'no-«)),»i.  [It.: 
<  L.  <-o»hiiim«,cou- 
batt  (which  see,  un- 


fit.: 
tvimrra,  <  I,. 


HlllgS  ua**, 

basso2!, «. 

lowr. 

bassockt,  ».  [Of.  "bat*,  battorl,"  bracketed 
ns  synonyms  in  Bailey,  1731  and  later,  where  in 
earlier  editions,  aB  also  in  Phillips  aud  Kersey. 
1700  and  170S,  the  second  form  is  printed  *«*- 
tork.  Ounwi,  though  a  possible  dim.  of  batt-, 
in  prob.  a  mere  misprint  for  »<w»<w.]  A  has- 
sock.   See  etymology. 

basso-continuo  i>>»»  •} 
kiw  =  K.  Iiatt1* ; 
tinuous.1  Sameas 
.lor  battfi). 

basso -di-camera  (oas'd-de-kainVra),  i» 
fc,i*w>  =  E.  Ixu.-S;  di.  <  L.  dr,  of 
camera,  chamber:  see  camera.]  A  double-bass 
or  contra-basso,  reduced  in  sue  and  power, 
but  not  iu  compass,  and  thus  adapted  to  small 
or  private  rooms.  It  has  lour  strings.  .>f  the  ■»» 
quality  u  lliose  of  th*  violoncello,  but  all  proportionally 
thicker. 

basson  (ba-son'),  n.  The  French  form  of  bat- 
mntn.  Basson  quints  (kafitl,  a  double-reed  Instrument 
of  which  the  pitch  uune  llfth  higher  than  that  of  a  bits»<*in. 

bassoon  ( ba-son'),  »•    [<  V.  button,  <  It.  bat- 

souc,  it  hnssiiou,  aug.  of  5d*«i,  low:  see  ooarl, 
Ihixx-1,  luixtoK]    1.  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
oboe  class,  having  a  double  reed,  a 
long,  curved  metallic  mouthpiece, 
and  a  doubled  wooden  tube  or  body. 
]u  compass  la  ntsisil  three  octave*  rising 
froni  h>  below  the  ban  staff.    It*  diameter 
at  the  lsdtoui  is  alsmt  2  llichcw,  and  (»r  con- 
venience ol  carriage  It  la  divided  Into  two  or 
more  parts,  whcnis-  Iu  Italian  name  /nijotto 
a  buikllc.  It  serves  for  the  luass  among  wwm 
wind  Instruments,  as  hnulboys,  Ilules.  etc. 
2.  A  reed-pipe  atop  in  an  organ, 
having  a  quality  of  tone  resembling 
thai  of  the  bassoon, 
bassoonist  (ba-son'ist),  a.    [<  txit- 
nrwji  +  -inf.]    A  performer  on  tho 
hussoon. 

basso-ostinato  (bi'is'o-os-ti-na'to),  n. 
[It.,  lit.  obslinnte  bass:  liatmi  —  E. 
Imixx3;  oxtinato  =  E.  obttmatf,  q.  v.] 
Snme  as  ground  batt  (which  nee, 
under  fW*). 

basso-profondo  (btvs'd-pro-fon'do), 
n.  [It.:  haxjtn  =  K.  bani^i  proftwrlo, 
<  I.,  firofumlut,  deep,  profound:  see  profound.] 
In  music;  (a)  The  lowest  Iwss  voice,  having  a 
compass  of  nltout  two  octiives  rising  from  1) 
below  the  Imss-stuff.  (6)  One  possessing  a 
voice  of  this  compass. 

Baasora  gum.    See  gum'1. 

basso-rilleTO  (ba»'o-re-lya'vo),n.    See  bat- 

basso rin  (bas'o-rin),  ».  [<  Bottom,  also  written 
/l(i«.<./r«/i,  Bit»t»riih,i<r  lintrit,  a  city  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.]  A  gum  l«'«Hl0< )«)  insoluble  in  water, 
the  esNenliul  forist  ituent  of  gum  t 
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trees,  especially  of  species  of  linden  <IWia),  of 
which  the  Kussia  matting  of  commerce  is  made. 
Cuba  btut,  used  lor  tylnit  up  dean,  etc.,  is  the  iiwer  bark 
of  a  nialvaceoua  tree.  Partiiuw  flaluut. 

2.  In  bot.,  a  tissue,  otherwise  called  the  fiAcr 
or  phlurm,  formed  of  or  containing  very 
narrow,  long,  aud  tough  flexible  cells,  called 
bast-cells  or  bast-fibers,  and  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  the  inner  bark  of  dicotyledons. 
Tim  juuncrr"  and 
witter  portkirj  ly- 
ing ncareat  to 
the  culubium  haa 
been  rallisl  -  ft 
fsiV.  RaalHi'lla 
am  tho  rasemlal 
ronMltlieiiU  ol  all 
textile  fillers  that 
are  derlred  from 
Uie  bark  ef  plauU, 
an  Am.  hrtnp. 
Jute,  raznle,  ete. 

3.  A  rope  or 
conl  made  of 
the  inner  bark 

of  the  lime-tree,  or  the  bark  made  into  ropes 
or  mats.    See  bats'*.  3. 
baat^t,  n-  and  a.    [Earlv  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  batt, 
battr,  <  OK.  batt,  mod."  V.  bdt  (cf.  fcrir*.  bat- 
hortr,  etc.)  =  I'r.  batt  =  Sp.  It.  iMtta,  <  MTj. 
fcovrtntm,  a  pack-saddle  (see  liattard),  prob.  < 
MHO.  batt  =  E.  batfl,  bat**,  (,'f.  batt*.  a  cush- 
ionj    I.  it.  Bastardy. -Son of  baatt,  a  baaurd. 
II.  a.  Bastard;  illegitimate. 
basta1  (bas'tii),  inter).    [It.,  —  Sp.  batta,  orig. 
impv.  of  It.  battarc,  =  Pr.  sp.  I'g.  battar,  suf- 
fice, satisfy,  <  Sp.  I*g.  ftos'o.  copious,  thick, 
gross.]  Enough  I  stopt  (a  term  not  uu«« 
in  old  dramatis!  ' 


rsrTVKW  nf  lUi.f-fl h* r  thornt^  cUiquc  and 
a*nvm*c  urUTlon  <4  t><  ,-ell-«st^-  i  I  ram 
S^J»'>  '-  L«lirt»».ll  del  BMaalk."  I 


U.  a.  1.  Begotten  and  bom  out  of  wedlock , 
illegitimate:  as,  af«w(nrr(child. —  2f.  Mongrel; 
hybrid:  as,  a  ttaxtard  brood. —  3f.  VnauOiur- 
ized;  uurecognir.ed:  as,  "liattard  officers  be- 
fore Ood,"  Knor,  First  Blast  (Arlur),  n.  4S. 
(X.K.h.) — 4.  Snurioua;  not  genuine;  false; 
supposititious ;  adulterate:  as,  '•battard  hope," 
S»ai-.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  5;  "battard  honouVs," 

(Thfv]  at  the  beet  attain  but  to  some  bo*J,ird  piece  ol 
t..rtllll.le.  Sir  T.  Br,rvw.  Rellgl..  MeiUci,  I.  J5. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  genuine : 
resembling  iu  some  degree :  au  epithet  applied 
especially  in  botany,  zoology,  medic  ine,  etc., 
to  things  which  resemble,  but  are  not  identical 
with,  the  things  named :  as,  battard  mahogany, 
l«utard  pimpernel,  battard  caddis,  6a*tard  mar- 
ble, battard  measles,  etc.  See  phrases  below. 
Also  battardty. — 8.  Of  abnormal  or  irregular 
shape  or  size ;  of  unusual  make  or  propor- 
tions: applied  to  guns,  ships,  swords:  as,  Jkm- 


tard  culveriii,  battard  galley,  etc.  See  phnises. 

Bastard  Baltimore',  bastard  orlolet.  the  orchard- 
urtulo,  Ictmf  qmniu.—  Bastard  bar,  in  hrr..  laimi  u 
(suton,  1  o-).- Bastard  brancn. »  >>„ .,i ,  r  wicker  naHiia 


.to). 


of  cherry  and  plum  gums. 
thin  and  adnitfutthtn. 
bass-relief  (l>a»'K-lef),  n.    Same  as  hax-rrticf. 
ba&S-rope  ( bas'rop),  w.    [<  +  r»y<c.l  A 

rope  or  conl  made  from  ba*s  or  bust,  used  for 
t  \  leg  i-ignrs  and  for  other  l>iirposes. 
basSWOOd  (bas'wtidj,  ri.  f<  tui.tx-  +  irw«l,] 
The  common  niune  of  the  Amerieuu  linili-u  or 
lime-tree.  Titio  Jmrrirana.  The  white  bass- 
«o..il  i>  T.  h'  U  rophntia.  Also  culled  Z»/*s. 
bast1  !»>»*»>,  «.    [Also  orruptlv  q.  v. ; 

<  MK.  I*!*!,  <  AS.  !>,•*!=  I).  Mill,,  li.  ba»t(m.) 
=  leel.  S» .  Imitt neut.  I  _:  Dan.  batt;  origin  un- 
certain; perhaps  connected  with  frr-sniii.  q,  v.] 
1.  The  strong  inner  librons  bark  of 


;  lor  I  hare  it  tulL 

Shot..  T.  of  the  9..  L  1. 

basts,3  (bas'ta),  n.  [Appar.  afem.  form  of  Nr«- 
to,  tlie  ace  of  clubs:  see  batto.]  In  I  he  game 
of  solo,  the  queen  of  spades,  which  is  always 
the  third  trump. 

bastantt,  a.  [<  F.  f/axtant,  <  It.  battante  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  battante),  ppr.  of  battare,  suffice :  see 
batta*.]  Sufficient ;  able  (to  do  something), 
bastard  (bas'tard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  battard  (= 
OFries.  battrn'i  =  G.  tiattartl  =  Icol.  Imttardkr), 
<  OF.  biixtard,  battnrt  (F.  Mtard  =  Pr.  battard 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Iiattardo  ;  M7j.  battardux),  a  bas- 
tard, prob.  <  batt  (F.  bdt  =  Pr.  batt  =  Sp.  It. 
batta :  »t«  batt-),  a  pack-saddle.  +  -wrd ;  equiv. 
to  OF.  tilt  de  bat.  Jilt  dc  baxt.  a  bastard,  lit. 
son  of  a  pack-saddle :  see  ba*P  and  -ard,  and 
cf.  bantling.  The  first  known  application  of 
the  word  was  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
was  called  William  the  Bastard  before  the  con- 
quest, and,  indeed,  culled  himself  so  ("Ego 
WilhelmtiH  cognomine  bastardus").]  I.  n.  1. 
A  natural  child;  a  child  begotten  ami  born  out 

child, 
many 
It-giUniale 

child  by  tlx-  marriaire  of  the  partnU  at  any  Itilurc  tone. 
Hut  by  the  Laws  id  Ennluud  a  child,  to  be  htflllinalc. 
mart  at  least  lie  bora  after  tin-  las  fill  riiarrlaiir;  It  d.»'» 
not  require  that  tlw  child  stall  t«i  Isjcdteu  In  vm-d- 
lock,  tint  It  Is  Indispensable  that  It  should  be  bnni  after 
marriage-,  an  matter  now  shi>rt  the  time,  the  law  presum- 
inu  it  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband.  Tlx'  only  (ciral  In- 
capacity ol  a  liaslarl  it  that  he  canned  Is'  iHlr  or  nelt  of 
klh  to  any  one  save  his  «»wn  l«siie.  Inherlianw  from  Use 
iiMither  Ihalloweil  In  home  jurlsslletloiui.  In  Kutdand  the 
maintenance  of  a  bastard  In  the  tlrst  instance  devolves  nn 
the  mother,  while  In  Scotland  It  is  a  Joint  burden  upon 
ls>lh  purenta.  The  mother  is  entitled  to  llie  ciistiwly  of 
the  child  ill  preference  to  the  father.  In  the  <  jilted. States 
tlie  father  may  Isi  (viinrKdlol  to  provide  snpfs^rt. 
2.  In  tvgur-rrftning :  (a)  A  large  mold  into 
which  sugar  is  drained.  ()i)  An  iinpun-,  coarse 
brown  sugar  inndu  from  the  refuse  svnip  of 
previous  lioiliiigs. — 3t.  Au  animal  of  inferior 
breed;  a  mongrel. —  4t.  A  kind  of  woolen 
cloth,  probably  of  inferior  quality,  or  of  unu- 
sual width,  or  both. —  f>(.  A  kind  of  war-vessel 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  probably  of  unusual 
size.— Of.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  small 
cannon,  otherwise  known  as  a  Instant  rulr,ri» 
i\  under  cafrrrtit).— 7t.  Asweet  Soan- 


of  wedlock ;  an  illegitimate  or  spurious  e 

Its  lh*cl*ll  and  rsiwn  laws  (a  rule  »dop(.-.l  also  In 
of  the  l  nlt4-d  Stal.-s).  a  bastard  ks-eonies  a  u*ii 


.  1  (r).— 

hw  up  nf  its  own  accord  from  llie  nsit  of  a  tree,  or  where 
It  Is  not  wanted.  —  Bastard  brsadnut.  See  fteraditsif.— 
Baatard cod.  Sameas^ee»eo./,i  BaatardculvorlD'. 
See  csif reriu.  —  B&Stard  file  a  file  of  a  RTade  lie t ween 
sni.xiUi  and  mugh.  —  Bastard  limeatxme,  an  bupure  ifll- 
cloos  limestone,  lucsnable  id  converUsI  l»b>  quick- 

lime by  burning.  -  Bastard  mxnchlrjseL  See  snaa- 
cAineeJ.  Bastard  muaket.  See  musb-r.  —  Bastard 
PlOVwT.  a  uajue  fertile  Lapwintf.  ro«effus  rrijfisfwf.  — 
Bastard  aaltle,  a  Ics-al  Scotch  name  (about  Aberdeen)  of 
tlie  rough  dab,  Hip}«v}tt**„iiiti  Utnrtt%ttui4*x.—  Baa'-ard 
senna  sarao  as  £ladd'r-»tnna.-  Bastard  sola,  i «■  >  \ 
local  Eofrlish  name  of  the  smear  dah,  i'ynuvxdatm  intero- 
crphala.  (A)  A  lucid  Enstlsh  naiibe  (in  Wcynvotith)  of 
tin-  varleiraled  s-jle,  .Sofeu  rane-mfa.-  Bastard  stucco, 
Iu  ptaiirrin//,  Sec  ifueen. — Bastard  augar.  ^anw-  aa 
Ixutard,  n.,  ••  (tX  — Bastard  title.  In  yn„i„ui.  an  ab- 
breviated title  of  a  book  on  an  otherwise  blank  ]sur« 
preceding  llie  full  title  page.—  Bastard  turbot,thc  brilL 
I  Local  Scotch  (aUiat  Moray  Friths )-  Bastard  type, 
in  jieinfinu.  type  with  a  face  larger  or  smaller  than  lliai 
iinipcr  to  tlie  size  of  the  Issly,  as  bourgeois  on  a  tirevler 
Issfy-  Bastard  whcol,  in  s»isM.,  a  Sat  beTel-whcel,  or 
one  which  Is  a  near  Approach  to  a  i 
taxd  wlnal,  wine  which  is  neitl 
tard  wing.   Same  as  fifndi. 

basttudt  (bas'tard),  r.  f.  |;<  battard.  n.]  To 
declare  to  be  a  bastard;  stigmatize  as  a  bas- 
tard; bastardize.  [Hare.] 

Have  I  ever  co/ened  any  friends  of  yours  of  (heir  land? 
bought  tlwlr  posacaalonsr  .  .  .  tkwfiirdrrf  their  issue? 

H.  ./enjun,  Kpleesne,  11.  1. 
To  haxtarrt  our  ehltdri'n.   Br.  Burn*!,  Records,  II.  IL  X. 

bastardicet  (tms'iHr-dis),  ».   [<  i\ 
(lflth  eeuturj'),  now  Mtarditt,  <  OF.  i 
bastard.]    Bastardy.  Chapman. 

bastardise,  r.  t.    See  battardUr. 

bastardism*  (bas'tltr-dizm),  «.  [<  battard  + 
-i*im.]  Bastardy. 

bastardize  (bas't*r-<Uz),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bat- 
lardiird,  ppr.  hntiardizing.  [<  battard  +  -i:r.] 
I.  tranx.  1.  To  declare  or  prove  to  be  a  bas- 
tard ;  stigmatize  as  a  bastard. 

The  law  Is  so  Indulgent  as  not  to  twsnirrlu,  the  chad  U 
born,  tliough  not  licg-ottcn,  in  lawful  wedlock. 

/ftacistoisf.  Com.,  I,  rri. 
2t.  To  beget  out  of  wedlock,  .•.sail-.— 3.  To 
render  mongrel  or  hybrid;  make  degenerate ; 
debase:  as,  "n  battardizrtl  race  of  the  Ko- 
miins,"  /.  Il'Itraiti,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  'J80. 

II.  intranx.  To  become  degenerate. 

Alao  spelled  baxtardixe. 
bastardlyt  (bas'tSrd-li),  a. 
1.  Bastard;  base-born. 

1^.,U  fcu.fiie-Hsi  nv"e  ! 

2. 


[<  battard  +  -?,!.] 
,  2  Hon.  IV..  1L  L 


ish  wine  resembling 
sweetened  wine. 

We  .hi 
it  ard. 


;  any 


Why,  tills  now, 
c. 'lulled  bot  as  A  il*. 

St.  Mvry  . 


nnd  white 

ir  M.,  ili.  -1. 

s-hl-rH  y^u  necount  f  cbi.iie.  wer<. 
i  of  Ixiiiard  ul  the  r.rovTie.  T  :it  l'ort 

Kehll"  irtll.  I.  i. 

8.  In /(iirvutry,  »  kind  of  hawk. — 9,  [Sp.  lias- 
tnrdo,  a  bastard,  a  short,  thick-lmdied  snake, 
et<'.]  A  local  name  of  Keni].'s  gulf-turtle. 
Tha/attachcl;,*  (CtJporhclfi*)  b.mpi,  of  the  Hulf 
of  Mexico,    special  bastard,  a  child  i.™  u  (or,-  Ho 


Spurious;  counterfeit. 

A  furtive  simulation,  ami  a  IxulArrtly  kind  of  sdoptioa. 

,/er.  Tavl,rr  (?l,  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p,  M. 

3.  IVgenerate;  debased.— 4.  Same  as  bat- 
tard, a..  5, 

bastardy  (bas'tiir-<li),  n.   [<  battard  +  -j.  (t 
boxtarilirr.]    1.  "The  state  of  being  a  bastard, 
or  begotten  anil  boru  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 
B..ru  In  'xtrlantH.  KkaJt  .  1  Hen.  VI..  iii.  i 

Tlley  bled  my  name  with  hateful  oiutnnfu. 

/Viiif.'ioi,  ltosa:ii.  hkI  to  K.  Henry. 
2.  The  act  of  begetting  a  bastard.— 3.  A  ju- 
dicial proceeding  to  determine  the  paternity 
oT  n  bastard  child  und  compel  its  father  to 
support,  it .  Declarator  of  bastardy,  In  Sr,*-*  l,.» ,  an 
action  in-liliited  in  tile  Curt  of  Ncsfci.m  liv  the  donat.iry 
;n  s  iiltl  it  I'.i-tuidv.  fi>i  11, e  tmrp<»c  of  h.ivu>g  it  declared 
that  the  lain I  ..t  tlie  effects  winch  l-clor.L'rri  to  the  deceaara 
Wtaiil  Im-Ioiiw  to  the  JmIuI.iii,  in  virtue  of  (he  gift  from 
id,  crown.  Out  of  bastardy,  in  -So.r.  /rite,  a  gift  from 
lliriTowu  ,.f  tie-  hr-nulilc  ,.r  mioat'le  erjc  l*  i>f  n  tmstard 
nli  >  liie  .lie'l  «itli.nil  lawful  is.ue.  .viol  without  baring 
.ll.|H.H..,l  .,(  Iii.  |,i..|»  it)  ill  li.ve  |»iu.tie. 
baste1  (bast  i.  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Iratttd,  ppr. 

[First  known  in  pret.  or  pp.  fcoAia. 


Digitized  by  Google 


baste 

baiat,  baait,  perhaps  with  orig.  inf.  *btue,  <  Sw. 
basa,  strike,  beat,  whip  (ex.  bathi,  bank3) ; 
aome  compare  IcoL  beytta,  beyrsta  =  Sw.  W»- 
in  =  Dan.  ooafc,  best,  drub,  generally  associat- 
ed wiUi  borate  (=  Sw.  bortta),  broth.  <  rV7r*f>, 
•  brush,  bristle,  =  8w.  borate,  a  brush,  f«>r«f,  a 
bristle.  Others  take  battel  to  be  a  fig.  use  of 
baste* \  cf.  anoint  in  sense  of  battel.]  To  beat 
with  a  stick;  thrash;  cudgel. 
Mint  had  .track  d^wrf  Creed  ,  bar  In  the  dirt.  wlUi  lib 

/Vpjrs,  Wary,  I.  STt 
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-tVnr.M.  Ther»  w»rii  deli  >  end  trom  Ui»  iirimr. 


A  Mick,  or 
And  hue  her  lord 

s  (blst),  r.  f. ;  jrret 


or  anyUilng  that  round  did  He, 
d  and  Blaster  moat  confoundedly. 


Iikgoldaby  Legend*.  L  loo. 
and  pp.  batted,  ppr. 


batting.  [Origin  unknown:  the  word  first  oc- 
curs hi  the  ldth  century.    Cf.  battel.-]    1.  To 


moisten  (meat  that  is  being  roasted  or  baked) 
with  melted  fat,  gravy,  etc.,  to  improve  the 
flavor  or  prevent  burning. 

The  fat  of  rotated  siatton  Calling  on  the  blrda  will  eerre 
tabojteUiem.  Swi/t- 
Down  ran  the  wine  Into  tlte  road. 

Moat  plteoiu  to  he  aeen, 
Which  made  hU  bone's  flank,  to  amok* 
Am  they  bad  batted  heen.  CWser,  John  Ollpln. 
S.  To  mark  (sheep)  with  tar.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
baste3  (bast),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  batted,  ppr. 
batting.    [<  ME.  batten,  <  OF.  battir,  P.  SJtir 
=  Bp.  battear  =^  It.  imbattirc,  baste,  sew  (cf. 
Bp.  Pg.  It.  bastn,  basting),  prob.  <  OHG.  bestan, 
patch  (MHO.  betten,  lace,  tio,  OFriea.  beaten, 
baste),  <  boat,  bast,  the  fibers  of  which  were 
used  for  thread:  see  boat'.]   To  sew  slightly; 
fasten  together  with  long  stitches,  as  the  parts 
of  a  garment,  for  trying  on  or  fitting,  or  for 
convenience  in  handling  during  the  process  of 
making. 

The  body  of  your  dtocomreo  la  sometime  guarded  [trim, 
mrd I  with  fragmenU.  and  the  guard,  [trimming*)  are  but 
.lightly  bated  un  ueillier.  Snot.,  Uix-fi  Ado.  I.  1. 

baste*  (bast),  ».  [Another  spelling  of  beott,  re- 
taining the  former  pronunciation  of  that  word.] 
In  cord-ploying,  same  as  beatt,  7. 

bartel-houflet,  n.  [<  ME.  battel,  baatete,  battite 
(see  bastile)  +  house.]  A  fortified  bouse,  espe- 
cially one  built  in  an  outlying  and  exposed  po- 
sition.   See  border-tower. 

baster1  (bas'ter),  n.  [<  battel  +  -«•«.]  1.  One 
who  bastes  or  beats  with  a  stick. — 2.  A  blow 
with  a  stick  or  other  weapon.  [Colloq.] 

baster''1  (bas'tcr),  a.  (<  battel  +  -rrX]  One 
who  bastes  meat. 

barter*  (bas'ter),  n.  f<  baste*  +  -eri.]  One 
who  bastes  or  joins  the  parts  of  a  garment 
loosely  with  long  stitches ;  also,  an  attachment 
to  a  sewing-machine  used  for  basting. 

bartorna  (bas-Ur'nli),  a.  [LL.]  1.  A  sort  of 
litter  or  scibtn,  borno  by  two  mules,  used  by 
the  Romans. —  2.  An  ox-cart  or  wagon  used 
by  the  early  French  kings. 

bautid*  (bas-to'dlt),  «.  [ML.,  also  batUta :  see 
baatide.]    Same  as  bottide. 

b  as  tide  (bas-Ujd'),  n.  [F.,  a  farm-house,  a 
fortress,  <  IV  bottido,  <  ML.  battida,  prop,  baa. 
tita,  lit.  a  building,  prop.  fern,  of  batHlne,  pp. 
of  boatire,  build,  >  OF.  battir  =  Pr.  btutir, 
buihl :  see  hostile,  battion  J  If.  A  small  forti- 
fied building,  often  of  timber,  corresponding 
nearly  to  a  modern  blockhouse. — 2f.  A  tem- 
porary or  movable  hut  or  tower  erected  for  be- 
sieging purposes.  Sea  battite,  4. — 3.  A  small 
farm-house  or  country  dwelling  in  the  south  ot 
France,  especially  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

bastlle,  bastille  (bas-teV),  n.  ftn  spelling  and 
pron.  conformed  to  mod.  P.;  <  ME.  battite.  bas- 
tille, fKtefcf*.  battel,  etc..  <  OF.  (and  moil.  F.) 
battille,  <  ML.  batlile,  pi.  battilia,  a  tower,  for- 
tress, <  boatire  (>  OF.  battir,  F.  bdar  -  Pr.  OSp. 
battir  —  It.  battirt),  build,  of  unknown  origin ; 
referred  by  Diex  toGr.  raise,  support. J 

1.  A  bridge-tower,  gate-tower,  outlying  de- 
fense, or  citadel. 

At  vrh  brugge  a  berfrar  on  baHtiss  wyae, 
That  aeiacu  sjtbo  vch  a  day  amylcd  the  jaloa. 

Attitrratiir  I'oemi  (ed.  Mania),  u.  UJC. 

S.  In  French  hit!.,  a  fortress  used  as  a  state 
prison.  Many  French  HUe.  bad  basilica  of  thin  Unit  In 
lends!  time*,  but  tlw  one  especially  known  i>  that  of 
Part.,  called  ■ptclBxally  the  Biutille.  It  roiiininndril  the 
Porte  8t.  Anhdnc,  and  11a  erection  was  Iwvun  \,y  Charles 
V.  in  tauv.  Tbla,  lidng  o*  pocullar  Urviiiill..  rcmainv<l 
after  the  other  medieval  lortlSratKin*  of  the  'My  ha<l 
boon  reukored,  and  ita  use  as  a  prlsom  for  ncrsr.ns  nm- 
•ned  at  the  arbitrary  will  ot  Uie  kine  or  his  mmhh-ra  tun 
sate  It  celebrlt)'  a»  a  rrriute.1  itruojclndd  of  r.)jil  iU« 
potlam  an.1  cruelty.  It  was  ntnmwd  with  limcli  I.U.I  liai 
abed  by  toe  po|,uUcc  July  u,  J7«>.  and  waa  .len.oll.hod  an 


.hurt);  nftcnr.M.  Th<T»  w»rn  ,lfUTer»d  trom  Ui* 
edb  four  " 
been 

In  Pari,  (a  ButUt  la,  as  our  Tower,  the  chief  priaon  of 
the  kingdom.  CWjrniee. 

That  rock  fortreas,  Tyranny's  stranghnld,  which  they 
name  RutiUt.  Carlyte,  French  Iter.,  L  ir.  a. 

Hence — 3.  By  extension,  any  prison,  espe- 
cially one  conducted  in  an  arbitrary  or  op- 
pressive way. 

The  modern  hnapltal  for  the  Insane,  especially  the  many 
private  and  corpora  to  homo*,  conducted  a»  they  are  with 
ihe  utmost  hnmanily  and  skilL  are  not  haitite*  or  priaona, 
tanHahJng  only  reatrainl  behiud  the  liars. 

Atitn.  and  Srunt..  VII.  700. 

4.  A  tnovablo  tower  used  by  the  besiegers  of 
a  strong  place,  whether  for  approaching  tho 
walls  (see  btlfry)  or  as  a  defense  and  protec- 
tion for  the  besiegers. 

bastile,  bastille  (baa-tel' 1,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
btu  tiled  or  baatilted,  ppr.  baatiting  or  bos  tilting. 
[<  battite,  ».]   To  confine  in  a  bastile;  im- 


baaylous 

the  outwork,  and  sronnd  liefore  the  fortlncalUin.  The 
Inner  space  between  tlie  two  dank,  la  the  oorpr,  or  entram* 
into  the  liaatiun.  Ilie  use  of  tbe  baation  U  to  bring  every 
point  at  the  f«ol  of  tho  rampart  at  utiicli  aa  puaalble  under 
the  guns  of  the  place,    rormorly  railed  trwftror*. 

And  topple*  round  the  dreary  weal, 
A  lo<^niii£  (xufujii  fT:i^ed  with  tire. 

rcNnynm,  In  klemorlana,  xf. 

To  oar  right  waa  a  lnnc  embattled  line,  with  many  a 
eaatfoA  aouare  and  round.  O'/Jenoean,  Mcrr,  lvill. 

Center  of «  bastion,  a  point  at  the  middle  of  the  gorge, 
whence  the  capital  line  pmoecila.  It  I.  In  general  at  the 
angle  ot  uie  Inner  polygon. -Dstached  txaatlon,  m/erf., 
a  baaUoo  wlduh  la  separated  from  tbe  enceinte  by  a  ditch. 
AVnTusr.  Mil.  Em7c. 

bastionary  (bas'tion-a-ri),  a.  [<  battion  + 
-<iryl.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  bastions : 
as,  systems  of  baationary  fortification. 

bastibned  (bas'tiond),  a.  f<  fwsfwa  +  -<xf».] 
Provided  with  or  defended  by  bastions. 


r  with  pynunlda  of  glowl 


gn),  n. 
Mstile.-} 


bastlllionf  (bas-tH'y 
dim.  of  battille :  see  > 
or  castle. 

baatimentt  (baa'ti-ment),  n 
(F.  bdtiment 
structure,  shi 
MiliUry 
of  war. 

(bas-ti.iuen't6),  a. 

3. 


[<  OF.  battillon, 
A  small  fortmss 


[<  OF.  battiment 
i  Hp.  battimento),  a  building, 
<  battir,  build :  see  hostile.]  I. 


gotd. 

■.  Hypvrion.  L 
From  the  aaetim'd  walla, 
like  Uweaded  tpfdera,  one  by  oris,  we  ilropt. 
And  flying  reached  the  frontier:  then  at  Croat 
To  a  livelier  lawl ;  and  ao  by  tilth  and  tnum; 
And  vine*,  and  blowing  boaka  of  wtldertieaa, 
We  gained  the  mothcr  dty  thick  wUh  towers, 
A„.J  I.,  the  Imperial  palace  fnund  the  king-. 

mm,  rrliiceaa.  L 


Ttien  the  Inarfnumf ne  never 
Had  our  foul  dlabonour  aeen, 

Nor  the  era  tlie  aad  receiver 
Of  this  gallant  train  haxl  been. 


bastinado  (bos-ti-nAd'),  n.  and  r.    Same  as 

bastinado. 

bastinado  (baa-ti-na'dd),  n.  [Formerly  aW 
bastonado  (-ado,  -ade)  =  F.  fMufosnaote,  <  Sp. 
bathmada,  also  bastonazo  (=  It.  bovitoiwjfa),  a 
beating  with  a  stick,  <  Bp.  boston  as  OK.  bastnn 
=  It.  battone,  a  stick,  cudgel :  see  button,  baton.] 

1.  A  blow  or  beatinv  with  a  stick  or  cudgel, 
especially  on  the  soles  of  tho  feet  or  on  tbo 
buttocks ;  a  cudgeling. 

He  brags  he  will  gi'  me  the  ftortinaiio,  aa  I  hear.—  flow? 
he  the  Wtnodo.'  How  came  he  by  that  word,  trow  ?  — 
Nay,  indeed,  bo  aald  cudgel  me;  I  termed  It  ao  for  my 
mare  grace.  B.  Jonauo. 

2.  A  mode  of  punishment  in  some  Oriental 
countries,  especially  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Chi  nn, 
in  which  blows  with  a  stick  or  lath  of  barohon 
are  inflicted  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  oa  the 
buttocks. — 3.  A  stick  or  cudgel;  the  imple- 
ment used  in  administering  the  bastinado. 

bastinado  ( bus-ti-na'do),  r.  t.  [<  battinadn,  n.] 
To  lient  with  a  stii-k  or  cudgel;  specifically,  to 
beat  on  the  buttocks  or  the  soles  of  tbe  feet, 
as  a  judicial  punishment. 

The  Sallcc  rover,  who  threatened  to  baetinado  a  rbrla- 
tlan  captive  tu  death.  Jf*Woy.  Hurt.  Eng. 

bastlngl  (bas'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  battel.] 
A  cudgeling;  a  beating. 

A  good  bruting  .  .  .  waa  a  aovereign  remedy  for  aea^ick. 
luaa.  Marivni,  |\*cr  Klmplc.  p.  84. 

basting8  (bas'ting),  a.    [Verbal  n.  of  l/attt-.] 
1 .  The  moistening  of  meat  that  is  being  roasted 
with  its  own  fat,  butter,  etc. —  2.  Tho  gravy, 
melted  fat,  butter,  etc.,  uBcd  in  moistening 
mauling  beef  etc. —  3.  In  candle-making,  the 
process  of  pouring  molted  wax  over  the  wicks, 
basting^  (Us'ting),  n.    [Verba!  n.  of  6«WeS.] 
1.  The  act  of  sewing  together  with  loug,  loose 
Btitoliea. — 2.  The  stitches  theuiHelvcs. 
basting- machine  (baR'titig-ma-slien'),«.  A 
sewing-machine  used  for  basting  together  pieces 
of  fubrics,  to  make  a  continuous  piece  for 
etc. 

n.  [<  F.  battion,  <  It.  bas- 
i),  <  boatire  =  OF.  «Mi»fir, 
etc.,  build:  see 
hostile]  In 
fort,  a  rriaKM 
of  earth,  faced 
with  sods,  brick, 
or  stones,  stand- 
ing out  from 
a  rampart,  of 
which  it  is  n 
principal  part. 
A  InmUoti  tun«i*t« 
of  two  Jlnnki,  nil 
iNimnumilng  and 
defending  the  atljn- 
tx'ii  t  <-irrnj»ii_  Hint 
|HirtUih  of  tile  wall 
intending  fr»m  ohm 
two/a«.  makinv  with  ca.  h  " 
mliant  <tnjit,  and 


fort,  a  fort  having  two  or 
nectvd  by  curtain. :  a  term  ciMinoonly  I 
wocka.  Bastloned  front,  see/.imf. 
bastionet  (bas'tion-et),  n.  [<  bastion  +  -el.] 
In  fort.,  a  small  bomb-proof  chamber  placed  in 
a  position  flanking  the  ditch  of  a  lunette  or 
redoubt.  BaeUonet.  are  naually  placed  at  the  salient 
ansjtca  of  redoubt*,  and  are  fnrnlahed  with  loopholra  for 
small  arnM.  and  somctintce  are  pre  reed  tor  one  or  two  guna. 
bastite  (bas'tit),  n.  [<  Satte  (see  def.)  +  -if**.] 
A  serpentinous  mineral  occurring  embedded  in 
serpentine  nt  Baste  in  tho  Hsrx  and  elsewhere, 
and  probably  derived  from  the  alteration  of  a 
variety  of  enstatite  (bronxite).  It  often  aliowa  a 
nKialllr-nrarly  Instcr.  or  «■  htlkr,  In  the  ctcavage-fare,  and 
1.  hence  called  Mrhitter.*i«tr. 

bastnasite  (basfna-sit),  n.  [<  BaaMit  (see 
def.)  +  -tfe-*.]  A  fliiocarbonate  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium  from  the  Bastnas 
mine,  Sweden.  It  also  occurs  as  an  alteration 
product  of  tysonite  near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

basto  (bas'to),  n.  [<  It.  Hp.  I'g.  basto,  ace  of 
clubs ;  cf .  It.  batlone  =  f*p.  tuition  =  Pg.  batlSo, 
a  stick,  club:  see  n«*fon.J  In  cord-playing,  0>o 
ace  of  clubs  in  quadrille  and  ombre. 

In  Spanish  caritaclnh.  are  realty  rrrneaented  by  "  cluha," 
for  which  barto  in  the  Soanlah  wonC   In  certain  i 
e  of  cti 


e.  g.,  Ombre,  the  ace  ot  duos 
and  la  emphatically  called  amf  n. 

.V.  aiuf  Q.,  7th  aer.,  II.  1I&. 

bastont  (bas'ton).  a.  [<  ME.  batUm,  bastnn,  < 
OF.  oojifoa,  F.~bdtvn  =  Sp.  battnn  =  Pg.  batlOo 
=  It.  bastone.  <  ML.  *otwfo(»-),  a  stick,  club, 
cudgeL  Origin  unknown.  The  word  appears  in 
E.  also  as  baton,  bo  toon,  batton. 


ch  the  edg< 


oof  fen 

stick,  staff,  (• 
Specifically  -(a 
ahmnkey.  Ibst^v 
used  In  war.  It  •« 
a  luiiiille,  ami  had  a 
(»>  Alcading-staJfor 
See  nn^on.  1.  (cl  In 
ter  cut  off  at  eati 
f  the  Bold  :  It  i»  lien 
ldry  a  mark  of  illegittn 
Alu  Aaron  ami  tnetant  I 


w>  forms.]  1. 
udgel;  a  bate 

iiace  of  wood  used 
I  Uie  mace  of  me 
usually  th.tml  ii 
guard  like  a.wn 
en.lgn« 

*n-..aliendlet  ainU- 
i  end,  to  aa  not  to 
rrally  omi.ldcred  in 
acy.  nanl  In 


.land. 


blenchinf 

'I 


s,, 


e.  w.l.rnl  .in(lc  .  a  *.  .     H.nki:  *r. 

*  •.  f«»si  <      iroffei  a  4,*  4,  osnsd 


2.  In  arch.,  a  segmental  molding  used  espe- 
cially in  tho  bases  of  columns;  n  torus. — 3.  A 
servant  of  the  warden  of  the  FWt,  who  attend- 
ed the  king's  courts  as  an  officer,  earning  a 

rod  truncheon.  It  ma  his  duty  to  take  to  want  such 
prisoner,  a.  hail  liven  committed  by  the  court,  aiMl  aleo  to 
attend  Uicae  Mffercd  to  go  at  large  by  lltcioc.  Hence,  to 
tfo  out  o/  pn*r,n  by  boston  a  a.  to  go  at  large  In  Uie  custody 
of  a  servant  of  the  warden  of  Fleetiirison.  I  London,  Ens.  J 
bart-paim  ibast  'piitn),  n.  Two  species  of  Bra- 
zilian palms  which  viidd  the  piassaba  fiber,  a 
coarse  fibes  from  the  aheathing-baaes  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  used  for  cordage,  brooms,  etc.  The 

Itallla  hast-palm  U  the  Attntm  fuui/rra  (kc  ^t(afea);  that 
of  Pari  is  tlie  Leo^tijiHia  tHairabn. 

bast-tree  (bast'lre),  n.  [ME  batte-tre;  <  ovutft 
+  tree.)  A  tree  furnishing  bast,  in  Europe  espe- 
cially the  linden.  7>fia  /i'wro/wrn.    See  frojfl. 

basyl,  basyle  (ba'sil).  «.  [<  Or.  t16nic,  it  base, 
+  i/iy,  substance.]  In  ehem.,  it  name  given  by 
Graham  to  the  electropositive  constituent  of  a 
salt. 

basylous  (ha'si-lns),  a.  [<  batyl  +  -out.]  In 
ehem.,  of  tbe  nature  of  or  relating  to  a  basyl, 
or  electropositive  constituent  of  a  salt. 

The  name  of  the  electro-  negative  incrcdlmt  .  .  .  Win* 
that  which  Is  l«..-od  find  ••  the  vewric  term.  «till-t  thai 
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bat 

bat1  (bat),  n.  [<  ME.  bat,  batte,  botie,  the  ear- 
liest recorded  forms  being  dat.  sing,  boft«",  nom. 
pi.  botten  (nom.  sing,  'bat,  'bott),  pointing  to 
an  AS.  'bat  (gen.  dat.  *battr),  given  by  Soumor, 
but  not  authenticated,  appar.  <  Ir.  Cruel,  bat, 
bala,  a  staff,  cudgel,  but  in  part  at  leant  tho 
word  rents  ou  OF.  batte,  F.  batte,  a  rammer,  a 
wand,  appar.  <  battre,  beat:  see  baiter1.  Some 
of  tho  noun  senses  are  from  the  verb  (nee  bafi, 
v.),  while  others  are  porhapa  from  orig.  diff. 
sources.]  1.  A  heavy  stick  or  club;  formerly, 
a  walking-stick. 

A  handsome  bat  he  held. 
On  which  he  leaned,  us  oil*  I  am'  In  eldei. 

Jju«.«-,  N.itlK-r  Hub.  Talo,  L  S17. 

S.  Tho  wooden  elub  with  which  the  players  in 
base-ball,  cricket,  and  similar  games  bat  or 
drive  the  ball.  Thsl  wl  In  liaae-ball  Is  a  round  ta- 
pering stick  of  varying  sit*  and  weight  to  salt  the  strength 
of  the  player ;  that  used  la  cricket  Ik  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  livoad  aid  of  an  oar,  and  is  provided  with  a  round 
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nocturnal  nn>1  crepuscular,  passing  malt  of  the  daytime 
in  dusky  retreats,  where  they  gather  sometime*  In  almost 
Incredible  multitudes,  and  generally  repose  hanging  head 
itowiiwHrtl  by  their  bind  fool.  In  slxe  they  range  from  let* 
tbiui  the  alxe  of  a  moiuo  to  large  form*  wtth  soiite  five  feet 
spread  of  wing.  Tho  hotly  u  usually  softly  furry:  th« 
wings  arc  membranous  and  naked.   The  great  majority 


bate 

Batavian  (ba-ta'vl-*n),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  Bata- 
ria,  the  country  of  the  Batavi,  a  people  an- 
ciently inhabiting  an  island  {Itatarorwu  In- 
sula or  Batatia)  formed  by  the  rivers  Rhine, 
Waal,  and  Maas,  and  tho  ocean.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Balavia,  or  by  ex- 
tension to  tho  Netherlands  or  their  inhabi- 
tants, tho  butch. —  2.  Pertaining  to  Batavia, 
the  chief  city  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  the 
capital  of  tlio  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East. 

ft,  n.  1.  A  native  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
Dutchman.— 2.  A  native  of  Batavia  in  Java. 


[<  but*  +  boll1.} 
at  it*  butt  or  taug 


A 
to 


3.  A  batsman  or  batter. 


.  U  tho  beat  oat  left 

T.  Uunhr. 


Tom  Hrown'a  School-Day*,  11  8. 
with  a  bat  or  baton:  as,  he  rv- 


rColloq.]-5.  A  tool 
dumber*  in  dressing 


4.  A  blow 

ceived  a  bat  in  the  face.  ^ 
made  of  beech,  used  bv  p 
and  flatting  sheet-lead. — 
by  founders. —  7.  A  blade  used  for  beating  or 
scutching  heron  or  (lax. — 8.  A  piece  of  brick 
baring  one  ena  entire:  henpo,  any  portion  of 
a  brick;  a  brickbat. — 9.  A  kind  of  sun -dried 
brick.  Son  t bey. — 10.  Shale;  hardened  clay, 
but  not  fire-clay:  same  as  biml,  2.  I'enn.  Sure. 
Glossary.  Also  spelled  ba  1 1 . — 11.  In  hat-mat- 
ing, a  felted  mass  of  fur,  or  of  hair  and  wool. 
Two  such  masses  are  required  to  form  the  body 
of  a  hat.    AIM)  spelled  bait. 

0n«  half  at  the  Intruded  hat,  called  a  bat,  la  bowed  at  a 
time.  J.  rkonuon,  Hat*  and  Felling,  p.  38. 

13.  A  continuous  wad  of  cotton  from  the 
batting-machine,  ready  for  carding;  also,  a 
sheet  of  cotton  wadding  or  batting.  See  baf- 
Nm;. — 13.  In  eeram. :  (a)  A  floriblo  sheet  of 

biscuit. 

Batt  or  bal  ut  .  .  .  a  plate  or  gelatine,  used  la  printing 
<m  to  pottery  or  porcelain,  over  tho  glaa*.  In  bat-prtnt- 
Ina,  the  Impression  •»  tnuisferred  liun  ao  engraved  cop. 
per  plate  to  a  bat  of  gelatine  ut  glue,  whence  It  Is  printed 
on  the  flare,  In  oil  or  tar.  Bnamel  powder  beloit  then 
dusted  over  the  print,  adlirrea  to  the  olio*  surface,  ami 
the  puroelalu  U  then  fired  at  a  low  temperature. 

ITrt,  Wet.,  J.  SM. 

(b)  A  shelf  or  slab  of  baked  clay  used  to  sup- 
port pieces  of  biscuit  which  have  been  painted, 
and  are  being  fired  again.    See  crutmcl-kilu. — 

14.  Rate;  speed;  style.  [Scotch  and  prov. 
Eng.] -At  the  bat,  in  the  position  of  the  batter  or 
sirlKer  In  baae-bsjl  and  *in.iUr  games;  havtna;  Urn  right 
to  wl«M  tbe  bat.  -TO  carry  on»  «  bat.  See  carry.  -TO 
go  <m  a  bat,  to  g»  «»  for  a  drunken  carotual  or  spree. 

bat1  (hat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  batted,  ppr.  batting. 
J<  late  ME.  batten,  boat  with  a  stick,  <  batte,  a 
bat,  stick:  soo  baft,  n.,  and  cf.  batter*.  In  part 


are  Insectivorous  and  rjimlvcrciM,  and  roiisUttile  the  sub. 
order  Jm'maiinara  or  Jruectintm ;  of  these,  a  few  prey 
upon  otlier  bate,  and  fomu,  of  the  genera  lummdiks  and 
Diatii/lla,  suck  the  blood  of  targe,  animals  ;  but  tbe  great 
bat*  ut  South  America  called  eliiunnu  are  chiefly  fru. 
glvorous.  Heo  Dtnwdottfes.  Vamyj/ri.  Tho  old-world 
fruit- bats,  flying  forrs,  or  rovasrttea  aro  mostly  large  si* 


cies,  constituting  tbe  family  ltertrpodidtw  and  sni 
iVii^itwra.  See  cut  undcr/fyin^oW.  The  phyaiognomy 
of  many  of  tbe  bats  Is  nn-te»uue.  owlug  to  the  eatraordl. 
nary  appemlages  of  tho  snout,  espevUlly  In  tbe  families 


uolnpkidt*  and  PhutlattoMatidoi,  or  honealioe  bats 
and  leai-iiosed  bats.  The  ears,  too,  are  often  of  great  alio 
and  much  complexity  of  detail,  and,  like  the  various  ap- 
pendages <4  tbe  face,  and  the  wing.membrance  themselves, 
serve  as  tactile  organ*  of  extreme  delk-acy.  even  to  the  ex- 
but  of  MQtlngoblncts  without  act  Hal  conUct.  Tliewlng* 
of  IsvU  in  commonly  given  to  rcnreacnUltona  nt  evil  ge- 
nii and  demon*,  aa  those  of  birds  are  attaclwrit  to  good 
angels.  The  Urge  bat  represented  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ment* is  one  of  tho  fruit-bat*,  tbe  tyisuNaWrrw  ermjptia**i. 
Tbe  llebrow  tuune  of  tlra  hat  of  tho  t*f  Testament,  ulaf- 
tepk.  Is  now  used  tn  the  form  Atalapka  for  a  gnnut  of 
American  bat*.  The  commonest  species  of  tlie  United 
States  arc  tbe  small  brown  hat,  I'Mnrrf  i/w  swoutfltHs,  anil 
the  red  tot,  X*Mi'nrtu  fien-Wwofwu.  Amoog  European 
stiecle*  mav  lie  notevt  the  serotlue  ( Vttprriilio  trrotinu*\ 
the  plptatrelle  (I'.  j«pi'f«f(iu)  the  harhaUrl  iBart,utrl- 
ttu  «nmunli\  the  oreillanl  (PfeeotMs  auritiu),  and  the 
horseshoe  bats  (7£Allu4opnu*  Xl/tponoVro*  and  Jt.  /rrrar- 
yuinwmV  In  heraldry  tike  bat  b  always  represented  dis- 
played, that  l«,  with  tho  wing*  opened,  ami  is  often  called 
1 IU  older 


■orhatis  regarded  as  imitative  of  a  heavy,  dull 
Especially  -(a) 


„ 


low ;  cf.  pat. 


trans,  T 
■•toU  and 

r  drive,  a*  the  balL  (ft)  I II  orm 
required  thiektiasa,  a*  tinti 


beat;  hit;  strike, 
sllar  game*,  to  knock 
to  IUU«n  out  to  tho 
prvparatory  to  mold- 


by  it*  older  name  rerrmmu*. —  BaVS  Wing,  I 
ata  vitperttlionis,  uDderoiu. —  Bat'8-wlng  burner.  Soo 
burner.    Bulldog  bftta,  the  roolossnUl  chfroptcrans.  Sec 
MrAomi.— HarleQUin  but.   See  harlequin. 

b&t3  (bat),  r.  t.  [Variant  of  bate',  prob.  now 
taken  in  allusion  to  the  eyes  of  a  bat.]  To  bate 
or  flutter,  aa  in  the  phrase  to  bat  the  eyes,  that 
is,  wink.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  8.] 

You  liol'  year  head  high ;  don't  you  bat  ytmr  eye*  to 
pit-*»  none  of  em.  7*r  Crnltiry,  XX  VlL  146. 

bat*  (bat  or  bA),  a.    [<  F.  Mr,  <  OF.  bast,  a 
vack-saddle:  see  M*f*.]  A  neck-saddle :  only 
in  composition,  as  oaf  horse,  oatmau,  ete. 
baf  t  (bat),  «.  See  bate. 

bat0  (bat),  n.    [Hind,  bat,  a  weight,  a  measure 
of  weight.  ]    Same  as  ticul. 
bat7,  n.   A  measnro  of  land  formerly  used  in 
South  Wales;  a  perch  of  11  feet  square, 
baff.n.   Same  as  MtA*. 
batabl»t(ba'ta-bl),o.  [Mtobatcable:  short  for 
debatable,  as  baU&  for  debate.    See  aVootaofc.] 
A  shortened  form  of  debatable,  as  in  batabite 
ground,  eatable  land. 
As  we  crossed  the  BataUt  land. 

batailet,  bataillert,  ete.  Obsolete  forms  of 
battle*,  battler*,  ete. 

batara  (ba-ta'rf ),  n.  [S.  Amor.]  A  name  of 
sundry  bnsh^ihrikes  or  fnnniearoid  passerine 
birds  of  South  America,  of  the  subfamily  r«ai»- 
nophiUna-  and  family  formicariida-;  specifically, 
the TAonno»at7iwaNereiM(Vieillot).  it wm used 
as  a  generic  name  by  Ixsson  in  1HH1 ,  and  by  dialer  kill  s&ft, 
to  ilistingalsh  the  last-named  species  gencricallf  from 
otlleT  TkamnofAitimr,  under  the  name  Batara  ansrra  ~ 
alsu  by  Tt-miiitnck,  I  MO.  aa  a  generic  name  of 
Thamnor*avs  proper. 
baUrdeatt  (ba-tar-d6'),  «.;  pi. 
(-dox').  [r.,  dike,  dam,  coffer-dam,  formerly 
iMistardcaM,  dim.  of  OF.  bastard,  dike,  perhaps 
connected  with  fcogftr,  build.]  1.  A  coffer-dam; 
a  casing  of  piles  made  water-tight.  Axed  in  the 
bed  of  a  river  to  exclude  the  water  from  the 
site  of  the  pier  or  other  work  while  It  is  being 
constructe*!. —  2.  In  fort.,  a  wall,  generally  fur- 
nished with  a  sluice-gate,  built  across  a  moat 
or  ditch,  to  retain  the  water  in  thoM)  parts  of 
the  ditch  which  require  to  be  inundated, 
batata  (ba-Ui'tji),  n.  [8p.  Pg.  batata,  <  Haytian 
batata,  the  native  name  of  the  sweet  potato; 
>ult.  E.  pefrtfo.  applied  to  a  different  plant:  see 
potato.]  The  sweet  potato. 
Bata  are  the  most  serial  or  volitantof  all  animals,  Tho  products  of  both  China  ami  Japan  are  here  [l-oo- 
ii  bint,  or  Insects,  for  they  bsve  scarcely  ehoo)  cultivated,  especially  iofa/a.  sod  the  .i«mr-e*ne. 
of  locomotlou  than  llykg.   They  an  J.  J.  Jtrin,  Japan  (trana.X  p.  Mt 


bat  bolt  {bat'bolt),  it. 
bolt  barbed  or  joggee 
give  it  a  firmer  hold. 

batch  i  fbach),  n.  [<  ME.  baeeJie,  batebe,  <  AS. 
as  if  "barcee,  <  oarviN,  bake ;  cf.  Dan.  btrgt,  (1. 
geback,  a  batch:  see  bake.}  1.  A  quantity 
produced  at  one  operation ;  specifically,  the 
quantity  of  bread  made  at  ono  bisking.—  2.  The 
quantity  of  material  prepared  or  required  for 
one  operation,  specifically  —  (»)  In /rlaw-maJh'iw,  the 
frit  ready  for  the  glass-pot.  See/rtt.  (4)  The  quantity  of 
Hour  or  dough  to  be  used  at  one  bakhig.  <e>  The  quantity 
of  grain  sent  at  one  time  to  Hie  ndll  t»  Iw  ground  ;  a  grlsL 
3.  An  aggregation  of  individuals  or  articles 
similar  to  each  other ;  especially,  a  number  or 
aggregation  received,  despatched,  etc.,  at  one 
time:  as,  a  bares  of  letters;  a  iflfes  of  pris- 
oners. 

Tbe  Turkish  troops  aro  balng  hurried  to  tbo  front  In 
NaleAss  of  *O,O00  St  a  time-  Times  (LondouX 

When  he  had  her  all  to  himself,  .  .  .  ha  wovld  pull  out 
his  last  buff*,  of  aunnoU,  ami  raid  them  in  a  vole*  tremn- 
lou*  with  emotion.  C*orioft«  Bronte,  8hi 

4t.  Kind,  sort,  or  lot. 
On*  U  a  rtmrr,  sir.  of  your  own  lofcA.  your  « 
B.  Jvneon,  Every  Mail  iu  Ills  Hi 

bat«hl  (bach),  r.  t.    [<  bate**,  «.]  To 
bring  together  in  a  batch  or  the  quantity  re- 
quired. 

The  white  calico  is  enfeW.  Enrpr.  Brit.,  IV.  ssi. 
batch  -  ( bach),  t».  fE.  dial. ,  formerly  also  baiehe ; 
<  M  E.  baehe,  twethe,  perhapsi  for  'becche,  <  AS. 
beer,  bave,  a  brook:  see  beck1.  For  the  trans- 
fer of  sense  from  4  stream '  to  '  bank,  mound, 
vale,'  cf.  dike  and  ditch.]  \.  A  bauk;  a  sand- 
bank.— 2.  A  field  or  natch  of  ground  lying 
near  a  stream:  tho  valley  in  which  a  stream 
flows :  especially  in  local  English  names.  [Lo- 


cal, Eng.] 
batch*  (bach),  r.  t 


[E.  dial.,  <  6<i<d»9  «.]  To 
)f  a  river)  bv  facing  it  with 
the  water  from  eating 


form  of . 

X.  £.  D. 


Iiui  oe  tbe  Mock  or  throwing  on  I 

IL  •strttiw.  In  base-i>aU  and  similar  games, 
to  strike  the  ball :  as,  he  bats  well  To  bat  at, 

to  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  knock,  aa  a  ball ;  strike  at 
but  miss. 

bat-  (bat),  ».  [A  corruption  of  earlier  back, 
bak.  Sc.  back,  bak  (also  bakie-bird,  bawkit-irird), 
a  bat,  <  HE.  bakke,  baeke,  <  Dan.  bakke,  in  comp. 
aftcnltakke, evening-bat,  =OSw.  bfii*:n,iu  comp. 
isart-btuVita,  night-jar,  8w.  dial,  nattabatta,  waff- 
blackn,  =  tccl.  blaka,  in  comp.  ledhr-blaka,  bat, 
lit.  leatiier-flapper,  <  blaka,  flutter,  flap.  The 
orig.  form  is  uncertain.  Cf.  JJ  L.  blatta,  bUtcta, 
batta,  a  bat,  another  application  of  L.  blatta, 
an  insect  that  shnns  the  light,  a  cockroach :  see 
Blatta*.  Forlhe  change  of  k  to  I,  cf.  E.  »trtiea  = 
mate1,  and  E  rmac  =  r>an.  trane,  8w.  frnsti.Ieel. 
fraitf.  The  AS.  name  of  the  bat  is  hrtrcmus, 
>  E.  reremouse.  The  <).  name  i»  fledermaus;  cf. 
E  yfiffe*rntou*e".]  A  wing-handed,  wing-footed 
flying  mammal,  of  the  order  Chiroptera  (which 
see).  The  "I-eulee  are  npwanl  of  «M  III  nuliilM.-r,  nearly 
onsrocipullUn,  lint  lunrr»t  iiKi«  vsjtmi  In  character,  and 
most  abundant  In  kiMllvlduals  In  trc-ptcal  and  suhtmpical 
oountrle*.  The  spei'les  of  temperate  countries,  as  of  tbu 
t'nltod  mate*  alio  F.uro|ie.  are  iviaipsrstively  few,  smsll. 
sod  at  snch  uniform  ili;inu-n<r»  that  they  give  Utile  idea 
of  the  ext«nt  and  diversity  of  the  order  In  wanner  re- 


protect  (the  bauk 
stones,  so  as  to  prevent 
into  it.  [Local,  Eng.] 
batch  «t,  »•  [Appar.  i 
back».\  A  vessel  used  in  brewing, 
batchelor,  n.  See  bachelor. 
bate1  (bat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  bating. 
[Also  b<i«;  <  ME.  Mf«i  (only  intrans.),  <  OF. 
ftarr*,  mo<l.  F.  battre,  beat,  flap  (fr/tffre  les  axles, 
beat  the  wings,  flutter;  reflex.,  st  battre,  flutter), 
=  Pr.  barre  m  Sp.  baftr  =  Pg.  hater  —  It.  fwi<- 
re-re,  beat,  etc.,  \  ML.  (LL.)  oatere,  battere,  for 
L.  bnfswrr,  batlxtere,  beat,  strike,  whence  also 
ult.  E.  batter1,  battle1,  etc..  and  prob.  iu  part 
the  simple  bafL  v.:  see  these  words.  The 
orig.  setiso  '  beat '  is  covered  by  bate*,  for  abate, 
andbafferl.]  J,)  fraiu.  To  beat :  in  the  phrase 
to  bate  the  tcings,  to  flutter,  fly.  [In  tho  passage 
quoted,  there  is  an  allusion  to  bafr8  for  abate.1 

Till  tbe  Boute  by  this  mnnc*  of  overbod'ylng  bonelf* 
.  .  .  oat  ml  her  vtine  apace  downeward. 

Stilton,  Church  IHaclplhic.  (.V.  K.  O.) 

II.  tntran*.  1.  In  falconry,  to  beat  the  wings 
impatiently ;  flutter  as  preparing  for  flight,  par- 
ticularly at  the  sight  of  prey ;  flutter  away. 

ty'd*s  r*-?  ■tt"u    c*nn*t  flr  b*c*"!  1  - 


2t.  To  flutter;  be  eager  or  i 
flutter  or  fly  down.    [With  allusion  to 
for  abate.] 

bate/3  (lu>t),  e. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bated,  ppr.  baf«it<7. 
[Early  mod.  h.  also  bait;  <  ME.  bafen,  by 
apheresis  for  abaten,  abate,  which  thus  be- 
comes in  form  and  in  some  senses  identical 
with  the  orig.  simple  form  represented  by 
bate1:  see  abate  and  bnfc'.]  L  rr«»**.  It.  To 
beat  down  or  away ;  remove  by  beating. 

About  autumn  tore  the  earth  from  about  the  mots  of 
olives,  and  Isy  them  bare.    Hefland,  tr.  of  Pliny.  II.  Ml. 

8f.  To  beat  back,  or  blunt. 

Spite  of  enrmorant  devouring  Time. 
TV  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
1  hat  honour  which  shall  bolt  him  scythe  *  keen  edge. 

.  I.  U  U.  1 1. 
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bate 

8f.  To  weaken ;  impair  tbe  strength  of. 

Tli»t  lllull  li  ihlty  epare  a  pnanil  ot  flesh, 

SAir.,  M.  ot  V.,  UL  ». 

4t.  To  1«m«ii  or  decrease  in  amount,  weight, 
estimation,  etc.;  lower;  reduce.  • 
Who  Wei  mine  honour,  shall  cxA  know  my  coin. 

Sbak.,  T.  of  A.,  UL  3. 

0.  To  strike  off ;  deduct ;  abate. 

There  ft  twrlre  shillings  to  pay,  and,  ulunl  true 
knight,  I  will  not  halt  a  penny. 

Btau.  ami  Ft,,  Knight  mt  Burning  l^iUc,  Ml.  S. 

I  would  rather  &af*  lilm  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar,  linn 
not  employ  an  honest  in  an  that  lu»  been  woanitod  In  the 
<|uccn  *  service.  A(Ulu*in,  Kir  Roger  at  VsnihalL 

I  bale  no  Jut  of  trust  that  tliU  noble  trial  of  KU-rivwi. 
meat  will  hriaI.  ►>'.  I'kiUtp,  Speeches,  p.  SflX 

6.  To  loosen  In  force  or  intensity;  moderate: 
diminUh:  as,  to  bate  one's  breath,  or  with  bated 
breath  (see  phrases,  below) ;  to  bate  one's  or  a 
person's  curiosity. — 7t.  To  rob  or  deprive  of. 
seneee  !i  culled,  do  not  bat* 
i  ila  honour  for  tbe  persona  sake. 

O.  Herbert,  church  Porch,  rje. 

8f.  To  leave  out;  except;  bar. 

Bate  me  the  king,  and,  bo  bo  flesh  and  blood. 
Da  lies  who  aslolL 

fleou,  and  Ft.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  L  t. 
To  bate  oft,  to  make  a  reduction  In  or  an  abatement  from ; 
lessen  or  moderate. 

Abate  thy  •peed,  and  I  will  eat*  */  mine. 

Zb-yaVn,  tr.  of  Ovid  «  MsUinorpb.,  I. 
To  bate  one's  breath,  to  check  one '«  breathing :  bn-atbo 
rt^uali^edly,  aj  front  fear,  humility,  or  deference. — With 
bated,  breath,  with  sSndsed  or  rwLnuncd  breathing,  ae 
from  fear  or  awe. 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bond-mans  key, 

TXt  intrant.  To  decrease  or  fall  away  In  site, 
amount,  force,  estimate,  etc. 

Barrtolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vtlelr  atnee  tbla  last 
action!  do  I  not  baft/  do  I  not  dwindle  f 

SA«>.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  UL  *. 

I  know  twae  this  which  road*  the  °nry  and  pride 

Of  the  ,rn*t  Koman  blood  lot,  and  gi.e  way 

To  my  election.  B,  J  own,  Catiline,  liL  1. 

bate*t  (bat),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  baten,  by  apheresia  for 
debaten,  debate:  see  debate^,  r.J  To  contend; 
strive;  quarrel. 

bate^t  (bat),  n.   [<  MB.  bate,  bat,  by  aphercais 
for  debate,  aebat,  debate:  see  debate"*,  n.]  Con- 
tention; strife;  debate. 
Breede  do  bote  with  telling.      Shot.,  J  Hen.  IV.,  a  s. 
bate*t  (bat),  v.  and  a.   Obsolete  and  leas  cor- 
rect spelling  of  baif1. 
bat©'  (bat),  v.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  bated,  ppr,  bat- 
ing.   [Prob.  a  particular  use  of  bate*,  properly 
spelled  bait;  ef.  Bw.  beta,  tan.  bait,  =G. 
an,  steep  in  lye,  macerate,  bait,  lit.  cause  to 
bite :  see  baif '.I    1.  To  steep,  as  a  hide,  In  an 
alkaline  lye.   See  bafe*,  a. — St.  In  jute-mattuf., 
to  separate  (the  raw  material)  into  layers,  ana 
then  soften  by  sprinkling  with  oil  ana  water. 
bate3  (bat),  a.   [<  bait*,  t.]  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  which  hides  are  steeped  after  being 
limed,  in  order  to  remove  or  neutralize  flic  lime. 
Obsolete,  or  dialectal  preterit  of  bite. 

Syenter,  V.  (Joil-  e,  7. 
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Tab  sour  Informer,  this  bsfe-STwe/iajj  spy, 

i  Love's  tender  •print;, 
Jealouav. 


.•An*.,  V.  and  A.,  L  (156. 
batefolt  (bat'ful),  a.    [<  bote*  +  -/«».]  Con- 
tentious; given  to  strife ;  exciting  contention. 
It  did  batrtul  question  frame.  Sir  f.  Sidney. 

batelesst  (bat'les).  a.  [<  bofc-a  +  -/>*».]  Not  to 
bo  abated:  not  to  be  dulled  or  blunted.  [Rare.] 

Haply  that  name  of  "chaste"  unhappily  eet 
This  Mfeteat  eilge  on  hie  keen  spiieUle. 

Shut..  Luurete,  L  ft, 

batoleux  (bat'e-lor),  it.  [Appar.  a  particular 
application  of  F.  bafciVtir,  a  juggler,  buffoon.] 
A  name  of  an  African  eagle,  the  llclotartnt 
eeaudatut. 

batellatef,  r.  f.  [<  ML.  ns  if  •batrllahu,  pp. 
of  'batellare,  assumed  from  OF.  baUUllier,  or 
E.  battel,  battle,  fortify :  ace  battle*.]  Milit.,  to 
fortify  or  make  defensible,  as  a  dwelling-house, 
batomontt  (bat'ment),  n.  [By  apherenis  for 
abatement:  see  ba  f«2  and  -men  /.]  Abatement; 
diminution;  lessening ;  specifically,  among  car- 
penters, the  portion  to  be  cut  off  from  a  pieco 
of  timber  to  bring  it  to  a  desired  length. 

.-light  (bat'tnent-llt).  a.  fn  arch.,  a 
light  In  the  upper  part  of  a  window  of 
the  Perpendic- 
ular style,  of 
which  the  nor- 
mal rectangular 
form  at  the  bot- 
tom is  altered 
or  abated  so  as 
to  fit  in  the 
arched  head  of 
a  light  below. 
Compare  angtl- 

batefitone  (Mf  '- 

st6n),w.  [<6ate6 
+  #(««*.]  A 
curved  acour- 
ing-stone  used 
in  "bating  hide*. 

When  the  hldee  bare  been  properly  worked  with  the 
baiejfone,  they  are  placed  in  a  wa*h< wheel  and  worked 
for  about  twenty  minulea.     C.  T.  /Mru,  Leather,  p.  we. 

bat-fiah  (bat'fiah),  it.  K  bat*  +  «**!.]  1.  A 
flub  of  the  family  Maltheida  (which  gee).  The 
beat-known  speeln  U  Matlkt  wptrtiUo.   It  baa  a  heart- 


bath 

bath1  (bath,  pi.  bavHi),  h.  [<  ME.  bath,  <  Aft 
bath,  pi.  bafla,  =  OS.  bath  b  D.  6<l</  =  OHO. 
MUG.  O.  bad.  bath,  =  Icel.  UuJk  =  Sw.  Pan. 
bad;  prob.,  with  formative  -th  (-d).  from  the 
verb  represented  by  OHQ.  bqfan,  MHO.  bajen, 
Nnt,  0.  bdhen  =  LO.  boen,  foment,  s=  ME.  bay 
•pea,  cleanse,  prob.  =  L.  J  were,  foment:  soe  fo- 
ment,} 1.  A  washing  of  the  body  in,  or  an  ex- 
posure of  it  to  the  action  of,  water  or  other 
fluid  agent,  for  cleansing,  refreshment,  medi- 
cal treatment,  etc. :  as,  to  take  a  bafA;  to  ad- 
minister a  bath  to  a  patient. — S.  A  provision 
or  arraugement  for  bathing:  as,  to  prepare  a 
bath;  a  not  or  cold  bctfa;  a  vapor-bciM;  an 
electric  bafA.  There  are  many  kJndt  of  hatha,  all  of 
which  may  be  divided  Into  four  claseea :  (a)  according  to 
the  mediant  In  which  the  Indy  ta  linmeraed,  a*  aieaier-,  oil., 
or  mud-bath,  a  eofiepreaied-air  bafA,  a  medicated  or  nun- 
fol  bath,  etc.;  (ft)  according  lo  manner  of  application  or 
uae,  ae  a  pfuttoe-,  eaoteer-,  raeer-,  dtniehe-,  ej^njr-,  or  eu-iirt- 
twtnp^nalA,  etc.;  (e)  according  to  the  parte  bathed,  aa  a 
/oat-.  tUl-,  or  eee-*a#  A,  etc. ;  (if)  according  to  tempera  tore, 
u  a  not,  fcptif,  warm,  or  cord  bath. 
3.  A  vessel  for  holding  water  in  which  to 
plunge,  wash,  or  bathe  the  body. — 4.  More  gen- 
erally, an  apartment  or  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  bathed 
In  any  medium  differing  in  nature  or  temper- 
ature from  its  natural  medium. —  6.  An  cdific© 
containing  apartments  fitted  up  for  bathing;  a 
bath-house;  particularly,  in  tbe  plural,  one  of 
the  elaborate  bathing  establishments  of  the 


bate'  i. bit),  ».  [Also 
Hence  erass-bated.}    The  grain  of 
stone.  [Scotch.] 

bate8*,  a.   [<  LU  batu*,  <  Or.  Afror,  < 
bath :  see  bath*.]   Same  as  bath*. 

bate*  (bat'tMl),  n.  [Sp.  Pg. ]  A  wooden  ves- 
sel in  tbe  form  of  a  very  flat  hollow  cone, 
about  20  inches  in  diameter  and  2  or  3  inches 
deep,  used  by  Mexican  and  Californian  miners 
for  WH*lii:iK  auriferous  sands  and  pulverized 
ores  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  rubbfah  which  waa  thrown  out  of  the  old  mine,  a 
comfortable  ^balsteuce  U  gained  by  waahlng  In  bafeoa. 

M<*\ery,  ArUona  and  aaoora,  P.  «4. 

batean,  battean  (ba-to'),  n. ;  pi.  bateaux,  bat- 
teaux  (-toz').  [<  F.  bttfcrtM.  <  OF.  bate!  =  Pr. 
bateih  =  Sp.  Pg.  bale!  =  It.  battello.  <  Mlj.  ba- 
tellta,  dim.  of  MTj.  bafM,  bafftw  (>  It.  bntto), 
a  boat,  prob.  <  AS.  bdf,  a  boat :  see  boat.]  1. 
A  light  boat  for  river  navigation,  long  in  pro- 
portion to  Its  breadth,  and  wider  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends. — 2.  A  pontoon  of  a  floating 
bridge. 

bateau  bridge  0>a-to'brij),  n.  Milit.,  a  floatltiK 
bridge  supported  by  bateaux  or  boats, 
bateaux,  a.   Plural  of  bafevm. 


lhaped  trunk,  produced  anteriorly  In  a  proluD^d  mouL 
a  ihort  coniform  tall,  a  nnall  inferior  Bioiitb,  and  a  roatrai 
tentacle  under  the  anont.  ll  Inhahlu  the  Atlantic  along 
tbe  aoaUwrn  coaat  of  tbe  VnlteU  Htate*. 
8.  A  name  of  the  flying-Ash  or  flying-robin, 
Cej>batacanthin  rohtaun. 
bat-fowler  (bat'fou'ler),  a.  [<  ME.  6<iff/«irf- 
cir,  <  baf f/oaric» :  aoe  bat-fowling.]  1.  One 
who  practises  bat-fowling. — 2f.  A  swindler. 
[Slang.l 

bat- fowling  (bat'fou'ling),  n.  [<  ifE.  ba«c/r»rl- 
gnge,  <  battfoielen,  snaro  Dirds,  <  bntfe,  by  some 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  bat  or  stick  on  which 
the  nets  were  fastened,  +  fotelen,  v.,  fowl.  The 
first  element  Is  now  often  associated  with  bflf?.] 
A  mode  ot  catching  birds  at  nlpht  by  holding 
a  torch  or  other  light,  and  beating  the  bushes 
or  trees  where  they  roost.  The  birds  fly  toward 
the  light,  and  are  caught  with  neta  or  otherwise. 

hatful*  (bat'fdl),  a.  K  baf-  in  battle*,  batten*, 
etc.,  +  -ful;  possibly,  like  frafircU,  a  perversion 
of  brtfffc  or  battel,  fertile :  sen  battle3,  a.}  Kich; 
fertile,  as  laud :  as,  "  batfui  pastures, "  Drayton, 


ancients,  as-  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 
See  fftcrmor. —  6.  In  trie  nee  and  tbe  arts,  any 
vessel  containing  a  liquid  for  treating  any  ob- 
ject by  immersion.  («p  in  jianfno.,  the  veatel  In  which 
a  cotlodloiiticd  plate  la  auhmlltcd  to  tha  action  at  a  eola- 
tion of  nitrate  of  allrcr,  or  tbe  tray  In  which  an  exposed 
dry  plr.te  fa  Immersed  in  Hie  developing  aolntlon.  (by  In 
etching,  tbe  pan  of  add  Into  which  toe  plate  Is  plangcd  to 
be  bitten. 

7.  An  arrangement  or  preparation  for  immers- 
inganything,  as  the  aiiver-bath  in  photography. 
—8.  In  cAcm.,  an  ap|>aratus  for  modifying  and 
regulating  the  heat  in  various  chemical  pro- 
eosees,  by  interposing  a  quantity  of  sand,  wa- 
ter, or  other  substance  between  the  fire  and  the 
vessel  intended  to  be  heated.  When  a  liquid  bath 
of  a  higher  temperature  than  ta  required,  saturated 
aolntlona  are  employed  in  which  the  bolltw-pomt  la 
higher  \\-\n  that  :i(  wht-T.  Companions  of  the  Bath, 
the  third  or  lowest  class  ot  the  members  of  the  order  of 
tbe  bath. — Ootupresaed-air  bath,  a  bath  consisting  la 
remaining  foe  a  longer  or  shorter  tlnw  In  a  chamber  Itlled 
with  compressed  air.  Such  baUia  bare  been  recommended 
aa  useful  in  certain  il  I  man  m,  In  which  an  Increased  expan- 
sive force  is  required  to  cause  the  air  to  innate  the  more 
dell.-»te  ulr -paMuicv?  of  the  Ihmki  — Dung-bath,  » 
nsed  In  calko-printlug.  He*  rfuiteiaj.— Knights  of  the 
Batb,  an  order  of  knighthood  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  In  Ut09.  It  received 
this  name  from  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  the  honor 
were  put  Into  a  tiath  the  preceding  evening,  lo  denote  a 
purification  or  absolution  from  all  former  stain,  and  Uiat 
they  were  now  to  begin  a  new  life.  The  present  order  of 
tbe  flath,  however,  waa  Instituted  by  fjenrge  I.  in  ITS,  as 
a  military  order,  consisting,  exclusive  of  tbe  sovereign,  of 
a  grand  master  and  tblrty-slx  companloua.  Ia  1016  tbe 
order  was  greatly  extended,  and  In  IM7  It  waa  opened  to 
Chilians.  It  is  now  composed  of  three  clsssca,  via:  mili- 
tary and  civil  knhjhU  grand  -crosses,  C.  ft  B. ;  isiljiiits 
i\iiumiudeTs,K.C.  B.;  and  kbi^Liu  ci.'iDj-jiuions,  C.  B.  The 


badge  (fig.  1)  is  s  golden  Slaltose  cr.su  of  eight  points, 
with  tlie  lion  of  England  In  the  four  prtiu  I|hiI  angle*,  smi 
havliut  In  a  circle  In  the  center  tlie  n«e.  tbUi  le  anil  shsra- 
r.«*  (reprearuung  ""^^^  Krigland,  Sc"Uainl,  and  Ire 
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ua  iw,  start  are  alao  worn  by  the  first  (wo  elaasc*. 
That  of  tin*  knlghta  grand-criwai*  (tig.  2)  In  of  silver,  with 
eight  point*  uf  rays  wavy, (fti  which  Ik  a  gold  cross  bvsHug 
three  miwna,  encircled  by  a  ribbon  d  Isplaylng  tho  motto 
of  tile  order,  while  beneath  la  a  scroll  Inscrllicd  Ick  ttien 
(I  serveX  toe  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  star  of 
the  knlghta  commanders  differs  chiefly  In  larking  the 
wavy  rava,  —  Medicated  bath,  a  liath  of  liquid  <rr  vapor 
designed  to  produce  a  curative  effect  by  virtue  of  some, 
medicine  mixed  In  it.  Mercurial  bath,  a  bath  used  In 
the  pneumatic  trough  to  collect  such  gases  as  are  rendily 
atw,rhcd  by  water.  -  Metal-bath,  a  lath  used  In  chemical 
operations  miiilrliut  a  higher  temperature  than  can  he 
produced  hy  mrw.ua  of  a  water-hath.    Heronry,  fualWo 

SM'tatt^ITkittd1  oi^ih'eraptayed  "l m  lluss^  nn^ln* 
tr.niuceil  tlunce  lii  other  countries.  It  resembles  In  prta- 
clple  the  anclmt  and  the  Turkish  laxths.  hut  differ*  hum 
the  Utter  in  that  the  subject,  after  cx|.osur*  to  the  In- 
fluence of  very  hut  vapor,  with  the  attendant  kneading. 


lathering,  etc..  U>  suddenly  and  violently  cooled  hy  means 
fa><  a  Jet  of  Ice  cold  water.  It  is  aald  to  be  of  service  in 
alleviating  rheuuiaUatu.  —  BOUT  bath,  Ui  (u»m«o.  an  add 
liquid  mad*  of  hran  anil  refuse.  i»alt.  It  It  employed  to 
remove  the  lime  uacd  in  a  prevloiu  pronraa.  alsl  alto  hi 
•of  ten  the  ikin  to  render  It  mare  ahaorhent  of  the  tanning 
materials  —Tin- bath,  molten  tin  covered  with  melted 
tallow  to  prevent  thi<  oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  la  uaed 
in  giving  a  coating  of  tin  to  other  metals,  a*  sheet-Iron, 
to  form  the  ao-calicd  tin  plate.  — Turkish  bath.*  kind  of 
bath  Introduced  from  the  llast.  In  which  the  subs-ct,  after 
having  undergone  copioua  perspiration  in  a  heated  room, 
U  xubtccted  to  various  prtsYawni,  as  aouplng.  washing, 
kneading  (shampooing!,  etc.,  ami  ultimately  proceed*  to 
an  outer  apartment,  where  he  la  placed  141  a  couch  to 
cooL  Turklah  latitat,  or  modifications  i>f  them,  are  pro- 
vided in  all  hydrotherapeiitlc  cwtahHslimeutA,  and  are  to 
be  found  In  nxal  towna  of  coiuidcrahht  aiie.—  WolU 
bath,  a  bath  uacd  In  dyeing ;  an  emulsion  formed  by  (lal- 
llpoti  oil  and  tile  carlionates  of  alkalis. 

hath1  (bath),  r.  f.  [Litter  form  for  batiut,  di- 
rectly from  the  noun.]  To  put  Into  a  bath ; 
wash  in  a  bath.  [Rare.] 

bath"  (bath),  n.  [Earlier  in  E.,  an  LL.,  battu,  or 
clso  bat,  bat*,  <  LL.  batut,  <  Or.  ,iaroc,  <  Heb. 
bulk.]  A  Hebrew  liquid  measure  —  72  logs  = 
6  hin*  =  -jVj  cor,  ami  conwponding  to  the  dry 
measure  tho  cphah  s=  7-  logs  =  18  calm  —  3 
aaths  =  t^i  cor.  There  were  two  measures  of  this 
name,  one  euual  to  alasit  two  thlnts  of  the  otlierjia  it  seen 
by  comparing  1  Kl.  vil.  Sfl  with  t  Chron.  Iv.  6.  The  larger 
hath  seems  to  have  contained  about  M  Mora  =  «}  lolled 
States  gallons  -  h  laitisb  gallons.  The  smaller  hath  seems 
to  huve  ountalned  about  at  liters  —  7J  Lotted  states  gal 
|.«ia  -  «  British  gallons 

Bath  brick,  ban,  chair.  See  the  nouns, 
bath -chops  (bath't-hopa),  n.  pi.  The  cheeks  or 
fact'  of  the  hog  cured  or  smoked, 
baths  (baTH),  r. ;  prrt.  and  pp.  bathtti,  opr. 

[Also  in  var.  form  (now  only  dial.) 
,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  bathu n.  <  AS.  bathian  (=  f>. 
6adfii  =  OH<».  batten  MHO.  (1.  b,ule»  =  Icel. 
badhit  -j  Sw.  bada  =  Dan.  baile),  <  bath,  bath : 
batlti.]    L  trami.  1.  To  place  in  a  bath; 
in  water  or  other  fluid,  for  cleanli- 
hfalth,  or  pleasure. 
Oiancing  to  fmthe  liiinaelf  In  the  river  Oydnna,  ...  he 
fell  tick,  near  uttlo  death,  for  three  days.  SoutA. 
Others  on  silver  lakes  anil  rivers,  hrtfM 
Tlielr  downy  breast.  Milltm,  V.  L.,  rii.  *3T. 

2.  To  apply  water  or  other  liquid  to  with  a 
iqHmge,  cloth,  or  the  like,  generally  for  thera- 
iieutic  lmrpiiSM-H.—  3.  To  wash,  moisten,  or  *uf- 
rune  with  any  liquid. 

Her  bosom  batkni  In  blood.  /fcryrfen. 

4.  To  immerse  in  or  erarround  with  anything 
analogous  to  water:  as,  bathed  in  sunlight 

line  Hp  of  this 
Will  huAe  the  drooping  spdrfta  In  delight 

J/iVron,  Cmns,  L  H12. 
Thy  rosy  shadows  balk*  inc.  '/Vmjo/jois,  Hthonua, 

Tlie  sun  was  past  tbe  middle  of  the  ilay. 
But  »*oW  in  II.xhI  ..r  llgtit  the  world  still  lay. 

■'iUoiu.  Horn,.  Earthly  faradls,.,  II.  22L 

6.  In  tool.,  to  tint;  tinge  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner, giving  tbe  appearance  of  one  color  seen 
through  another:  as,  black  baihvtl  with  purple, 
brown  bathed  with  rosy.  etc. 

II.  tMrraiu.  1.  To  take  a  bath;  be  in  water 
or  other  liquid ;  go  into  water  to  bathe  one's 
"Heir. 

Tlwy  M'A«  In  summer,  and  In  winter  allde.  Wnllrr. 
2.  To  be  immersed  or  surrotiiulrd  as  if  with 
water. 

bathe  (barn),  n.    T<  bathe,  r.]    The  a.'t  of 

buthing;  the  immenion  of  the  body  in  water: 
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bathetic  (b»V-thet'ik),  n.  [<  bathot,  on  type  of 
pathetic,  <  jxifAoj.]  Kebtting  to  or  character- 
fn-al  by  bathos ;  sinking  rhetorioally,  or  in  style. 

A  fatal  Insensibility  to  the  ludicrous  and  the  aofartic. 

The  JrauVuiy,  Jul)  S,  1»75,  p,  t. 

bath-house  fbath'hous),  H.  1.  A  house  fitted  up 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  as  bath-rooms, 
till  is,  sometimes  a  tank  or  swimming-bath,  etc. 
— 2.  A  small  house,  or  a  house  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  rooms,  at  a  bathing-place, 
or  place  for  open-air  bathing,  where  bathers 
change  their  dross. 

bathing-box  (ba'TBing-boks),  n.    A  covered 

shod  or  bath-house  in  which  open-air  bathers 

change  their  dress.  [Eng.] 
bathing-dress  (b&'VHing-dres),  n.    A  partial 

or  loose  costuroo  used  by  open-air  bathers,  as 

on  a  sea-beach. 

bathing-house  (bi'TRing-hous),  n.  A  bath- 
house, [u.s.] 

batJsing-machine  (ba'THing-ma-shen'),  s.  A 
covered  vehicle  used  at  the  seaside  resorts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  bathers  dress  and  un- 
dress. It  is  driven  into  the  water  to  o  sufficient 
distance  to  suit  the  convenience  of  tho  bather. 

bathing-tub  (ba'Tniug-tub),  a.  Snme  as  bath- 
tub. 

bath-kol  (bath'kol),  n.  [Heb.,  <  bath,  daugh- 
ter, +  htl,  voice.]  A  kind  of  oracular  voice 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Talmud,  the  later 
Targtimx,  and  rabbinical  writers,  as  tho  fourth 
grade  of  revelation,  constituting  an  instrument 
of  divine  communication  throughout  the  early 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  solo  prophetic 
manifestation  which  they  possessed  during  the 
period  of  the  second  temple. 

f  Haggal.  Zerliartah.  and  Malacht.  th 


Bathymaster 


In  hit  fifth  sonnet  he  IPatnrch]  may.  I  think,  be 
to  have  sounded  th*  lowest  chasm  of  the  ZtiUAos. 

.Vticau/ay, 


=  8yn.  2,  rWots,  r«r»rWn 

bath-room  (bath'rom), 
in, 


From  the.  di  atl 
Holy  Spirit  |  which,  according 
is  only  the  second  dt-srrec  of 
witlHlruwn  from  Israel; 


,  according  I41  the  Jewish  distinction, 
dt«e 
irael; 

live  use  of  the  fUllh  K-J. 


•e  of  the  prophetical  gift]  was 
but  they  nevertheless  enjoyed 


The  treatise  .SunAeJrua,  quoted  In  Kltto  a  Wb.  Cyc,  I.  SIS. 

Bathmetal.  See 


bathmic  (bath'mik),  a.  [<  Or.  Ha6u6e  (see 
wi*m)  +  -ic.l  Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  n 
of  Viathmisrn. 

I  compared  the  transmlaaion  of  ftarAmir  furce  to  that  of 
the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  which  la  a  fort*  conver- 
sion transmitted  from  sutwuitc*  to  sntsrtanc*  by  contac  t. 

A'.  II.  Cope,  Origin  ot  th..  Klttcat,  p.  2JU. 


bath-sponge  (bath'spunj),  n.  A  sponge  used  in 

bathing,  etc.  Sponges  suitable  for  this  use  all  belong 
to  the  genua  Sponoiis,  of  which  there  are  six  commercial 
apeciea  or  vartetii*.  deriving  Utelr  value  frum  tli«  flneneaa 
and  elatUclty  of  th*  aa>  kul  flbcra.  Tlw  IwOi  sponare  of 
th*  Mediterranean  Is  .S.  wuowt,  reaembllng  the  wool- 
■ponce,  .SL  f^o*tyi»itva.  of  tha  V  nlted  state*.  Otber  fpcclcs 
are  the  rJmoeea,  .V.  ra'iaaeen  ;  the  cup-sponge,  S'  iwf rustles, 
of  Turkey  and  tlie  Levant;  the  American  yellow  sLcnme, 
5.  corfcwia ;  and  the  American  hard-beail,  A  dura, 
Bath  stone.    See  stone. 

bath-tub  (bath'tub),  n.  A  tub  to  bathe  in:  in 
tho  usual  form,  approximately  of  tho  length  of 
the  body,  and  often  permanently  fixed  In  a 
bath-room.    Also  called  Imthing-ttib. 

bathakolplan,  <i.    See  bathyeotirian. 

bathviilite  (bath'^l  it),  n.  [<  BatheiOs  (see 
def.)  +  -iff* .]  A  brown,  dull,  amorphous  min- 
eral resin,  occurring  in  torbanite,  or  hoarhead 
coal,  on  tho  estate  of  Uathville,  near  Bathgate, 
I<inlithgowshire,  Scotland. 

bath  wort  (bath/wert),  n.  [Corruption  of  birth- 
irort,  after  bafAl.l    Same  as  btrthroot. 

bathybial  (ba-thib'i.al),  a.  [<  bathybiut  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  bathybius  or  the  depths 
at  which  it  is  found ;  bathvbian :  as,  "bathybial 
fauna,"  A'scyc.  Brit.,  XXT.  774. 

bathybian  (ba-thib'i-an),  a.  [<  bathybiut  + 
wis.]  Pertaining  to  bnthjblus;  composed  of 
or  resembUng  lialhybius. 

The  use  of  th«  dredge  resulted  In  finding  the  usual  ka- 
l*u*w»  forms  that  liave  been  already  described  Ui  works 
relaUng  to  Arctic  voyages. 

Are,  Crvuen/the  Oorwv's.  1SS1.  p.  It. 

bathybius  (ba-»hib'i-us),  n.  (NX,,  <  Grjjaft'r, 
di-ep,  +  fftof,  life.]  A  name  given  by  Huxley 
to  masses  of  so^alled  animal  matter  said  to 
have  been  found  covering  the  sea-bottom  at 
great  depths  (over  2,000  fathoms),  and  in  such 
abundance  as  to  form  in  some  places  deposits 
upward  of  30  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  dranibed 
as  iNinslstlug  of  a  tenacious,  viscid,  allmy  sulistanoe,  ex- 
hiMtlng  under  the  microscope  a  network  of  granular, 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  expands  and  contracts  spon- 
taneously, forming  11  very  simple  oiganlam,  and  com- 
spondlng  In  all  respects  t.i  protoplaicm  f  w  hlch  aee)i  Km- 
lieddiyl  In  it  were  calcareous  fiodics  with  an  organic 
atnicture.  callexl  duvWifAs,  coeevtifhf,  and  coccorpAfres, 
which  seemed  to  lM-long  to  bathybius  as  such.  Tbe  exuv 
tetievi  of  any  nidi  livins;  t ulstancv  !■*  now  generally  denied. 


bathmism  (bath'mizm),  n.  [<  Or.  [iaOuAe,  also  bathycolpian  (bath-i-korpi-an),  a.  [Also  lei 
jAjoijoc,  n  step,  threshold  (<  jlaimv  (1/  */fa),  go),    prop,  tjahulcolpiiin ;  <  (Jr.  fjofWW.trof,  <  jeft 


Hfna.] 


i-\trne:. 


It  is  here  left  open  whether  there  he  any  form  of  fore* 
which  may  be  especially  designated  ax  "  vital.-  Many  of 
the  animal  functions  are  known  to  be  physical  and  cbem- 
leal,  and  If  thvrv  \m  any  one  which  appears  to  be  lets  ex. 
pllcabla  by  reference  to  these  f«imcs  than  the  others,  It  ll 


il,.  Islt.  r  t.,  a  l.iilli  t.,r  win,  K  artiilclal  cinenleiMt-s  lire 
1 

bather'  ilni'TM^ri,  n.    1.  One  who  bathes;  one 

\slio  immerses  lnuiM'lf  in  water. —  2.  One  who 

bullies  uimtlior. 
bather-  lt.iii-n'er\,  r.  ,.    [K,  dial.]   To  scratch 

mid  rub  in  the  dust,  as  birds  do.  Hatl.urll. 

[IVov.  Eng.] 


Uiat  of  nutrition.  ITohahly  in  this  Inttamv  force  has 
been  so  metamcrphoae<l  tlirough  the  InHiienee  of  tlie  orlgl- 
hallve  or  conscious  force  in  evolution,  that  ll  U  a  distinct 
ajiecles  In  tbe  category  of  forces.  Assuming  It  to  be  such, 
I  have  given  it  the  name  of  fia'Amten, 

H.  1>.  Cofie,  Moth,  of  Creation,  p.  50. 

Bathmodon(bath'mo-don),  a.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  liaH. 
Ii6c,  a  step,  +  Moi'r  =  E.  foofA.J  A  gtmus  of 
fossil  hoofed  quadniiieds  named  by  Cope  in 
lfi72,  sulisequently  identified  by  him  with  Cory. 
phoiion  (which  see). 

bathmodont  (bath'mo-dont),  a.  [<  Bathmo- 
f/<oi(f-).]  In  o(/<»»f«j?.,  noting  a  pattern  of  denti- 
tion in  which  the  posterior  pair  of  tubercles  of 
the  iitiper  molars  are  approximated,  connected 
together,  and  compressed  nnd  subcrosccritio 
in  section,  and  the  anterior  outer  tubercle  is 
connected  with  the  anterior  inner  one  by  su 
oblique  ere»t  forming  a  V.  Such  dentition  is 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Bathmotton. 

Bath  note.    See  »«fe. 

bathometer  (ba-thom'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  /?o.,oc, 
depth.  +  fihpor,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  stiring-liulance  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, used  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
water. 

Bath  odlite.    See  7?fl'A  utonr,  under  ttone. 
bathorse  (bat'-  or  ba'hdr<0.  n.     [<  (xif*  (F. 

tnit),  a  pack-saddle,  +  Aurv.]  In  the  liritinh 
army,  a  horse  for  carrying  bnggngo  beloniring 
to  an  ofliceror  to  the  baggage-train.  Also  writ- 
ten lniu-hnr*e. 
bathos  (lui'lhos),  it,  (Gr.  iiiiAv,  depth,  <  ..iVifn'c, 
deep.  In  def.  2.  orig.  an  antithesis  to  ii**;, 
height,  the  sublime.]  1.  IVpth;  lowest,  part 
or  stage;  bottom.  [Uare.]  — 2.  A  ludicrous 
descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  cnmmoiiiilaee 
or  ridiculous  in  writing  or  speech;  a  sinking; 


deep,  +  soJ.rroc,  breast,  bosom.]  Dcet>- bosomed : 
as.  "bathycolpian  llcrc,"  t>.  IV.  Holme*. 
BathyerginfB  (baih'l-<T-ji'nc),  «.»>'.  [NI^  < 
Bnthyerytu  +  -is<r.]  A  subfamily  of  Ethi- 
opian nioln-like  rodents,  of  the  family  SfMla- 
cida',  or  mole-rats,  differing  from  Spalacina  in 
having  the  mandibular  angle  arising  beside  the 
socket  of  tho  lower  incisors.  There  are  three 
genera,  Bathycrgiu,  (.VorycAim,  and  llctiopho- 
wiitx. 

bathyergue  (haiVi-crg),  n.  A  rodent  quadru- 
ped of  the  genus  Bathum/mi. 

of  the  snbfamily 
Incisors. 
mirnli'mw*  is 
a  large  S|s'cies 
burrowing  in 
tlie  sand-dunes 
of  tbe  (  ape  of 
(ioud  Hope,  and 
called  cisijf  rst 
and    run./-  or 
Kis 

;.r,7 ' 


Bathyergus  (bath-i-er'gus).  n.   [NL.,  after  Or, 
MW'"1.  Plow  deep,  <  ;M,-c,  deep,  ' 
work.  ]    A  genus  of  mole-rats, 
Bathuergintr.  having  grooved 


combed  with  Its  extensive  excavations.  Tlie  f ur  is  graj  uJl- 
brown,  and  mtsht  rNi**eM  1  otutrier,  isl  lalue. 

Bathyraaster  (bath'i-mas-teri,  n.    [NL..  <  Or. 
Mh  e,  deep,  +  patrriji,  a  seeker.  J    A  genus  of 
typical  of  the  family  " 


The  only  known  ipoclcv  InhablU  water  nf  mmlerste  oeptlx 
at-i'Jt  p»:ks  iil'ini:  tbr  nortlieni  1'aclll.:  csxst  umth  to 
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Bathymastorida 

Bathymasterldis  (baUiM-rnas-ter'l-dS),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Bathymaster  +  -iita:)  A  f amily  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishoa,  represented  by  the  genua 
Baihymatter,  and  scarcely  distinct  from  Latili- 
da  (which  aw). 

bathyiaoter  (ba-thiin'e-t*r),  ».^[<^Gr.  paM*, 

for  taking  noun  dings  at  sea. 
ba  thyme  trie  (bath-i-met'rik),  a.  [<  bafnymi?- 
try  +  -ic.J  Portaining  to  bathymetry  or  the 
measurement  of  depths,  especially  at  sea. — 
Bathymetrlc  zone,  in  ro*m;<..  one  at  the  hnrlionUl 
bells  u(  the  depths  at  Uic  frri  vcrticslly  sejwxated  by  their 
characteristic  fauna  ami  rturm.  r'ive  such  tone*  are  reck- 
oned :  (1)  Uic  littoral,  between  ti<U-  marks:  (i>  the  Imi 
starian,  front  low  wnler  U»  alMit  15  fatboms;  IS)  the 
coralline,  from  that  to  About  So  fathoms ;  (4)  the  aWyt-se-a. 
from  that  to  about  300;  (to  the  at'sasnf,  tmm  that  to  ttic 
lowest  deptha. 

bathymetrlcal  (hath-i-met'ri-kal),  a.  Same  as 
bathymctne. 

bathymetrically  (bath-i-met'ri-kal-i),  adv.  Aa 
regards  bathymetry ;  by  deep-sea  measurement 
or  sounding, 
b&thymetry  (l>a-thim'e-trl),  n.  [<  Or.  ftt&ie:, 
deep,  +  -perpia,  <  ptrpov,  a  measure..]  The  art 
of  Hounding  or  of  measuring  depths  in  the  sea. 
bathyphon  (bath'i-fon),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  clarinet  class,  having  a  single 
reed  and  a  wooden  tube,  and  a  compass  of 
nearly  three  octaves  from  the  third  I>  below 
middle  C.  It  was  invented  in  1829  in  Berlin, 
but  waa  aoou  supplanted  by  the  tuba. 

—  <»-•»■  '  ••.->->«  -     [XL.,  <  Or. 

certain  liah, 
hair.] 


Bathythrl&ga  (bath-i-Uiris'il), 
&aSi%,  deep,  +  Optaoa,  Attii 
otherwise  called  r/jir/ac, 
The  typical  genua  of  the  family  BaihythristioUr, 
containing  one  known  species  (Batkytkrina 
dortalu)  of  deep-water  fishes  with  some  resem- 
blance to  a  herring  or  whitofish,  found  off  the 
coast  of  Japan. 

Bathythrisaida  (hath-l-thrls'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Bathythrwxa  +  -tdVr.]  A  family  of  malacop- 
terygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genua  Bathy- 
Ikfi&a.  They  have  an  oblong  t>»*ly  and  rounded  abdo- 
men, covered  with  cycloid  scale* :  the  margin  of  tho  upper 
Jaw  formed  by  the  intermoxillarle*  menially  and  by  the 
niaiuiarles  laterally ;  complete  opercular  apparatus;  very 
elongate  dorwal  nn ;  a  short  anal  tin  ;  tlie  stomach  with  a 
blind  hc;  numerous  Mlorlc  appendages;  and  ductless 
nrarlea. 

batiator-root  <  bat'i-a-tor-rot' ), n.  The  root  of 
an  undetermined  liratilian  plant-,  used  aa  an 
emetic  and  in  dysentery. 

Batldes  (bat'i-d'e/.),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Batut  (a 
genus  of  fishes),  <  Or.  Harlc,  a  flat  fish,  perhaps 
the  skate  or  ray.]  The  rays,  as  an  order  of 
selachians.    L.  Agassiz.    See  lima. 

bating1  (bii'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bafrl,  r.] 
The  aft  of  boating  the  wings;  fluttering;  flut- 
tering away. 

bating-1  (ba'ting),  prep.  [Orig.  ppr.  of  bate?, 
for  aBate;  now  regarded  aa  a  prep.]  Abating; 
taking  away;  deducting;  excepting. 

RatiHtj  the  oiltwaril  respect  due  to  hla  birth,  they  treat- 
ed him  (tho  Prince  of  Conde)  very  hardly  In  all  Ula  prvten. 
skins.  Bp.  Bnrnrt,  Hint.  Own  Times,  oil  1«7T. 

bating3  (ba'ting),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  bale5,  v.] 
The  process  of  steeping  hides  and  skins  in 
an  alkaline  bath,  to  separate  the  limo,  oil,  mid 
glutinous  matter,  and  render  Hum  soft  and 
pliable,  and  fit  for  tanning. 

batiste  (ba-test'),  ».  [<  F.  batiste,  <  OK.  bap- 
ti»te;  ro  called,  it  is  said,  from  its  inventor, 
one  Baptute,  a  lineu-wcavcr  of  Cambrai  (see 
cambric)  in  French  Flanders.]  A  fine  linen 
cloth  made  in  Flanders  and  Pieurdy,  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  or  thicknesses;  a  kind  of  «'ainbrie. 

batler1i  (bat'ler),  a.  [Appar.  for  hauler'*,  q.  v. 
Found  only  in  Sliakspere,  with  a  var.  battel.]  A 
small  bat  or  beetle  for  beating  clothea  in  wash- 
ing; a  clothes-pounder.  Also  called  ballet,  bat- 
tler, battril. 

I  remember  the  kissing  ot  her  botlrr  [so  In  early  ed|. 
tlona.  but  III  most  modem  editions  bntUt],  iuid  tl»  «>w'» 
duics  Hut  h«r  pn  tty  <  hopped  ti:unl»  ha.1  rolliod, 

•iha*.,  Aiyou  Like  It,  1L  4. 

batler^i.   Seo  battclcr. 

batlett  (bat'let),  ».  [<  6'i'1  +  dim.  Jet ;  but 
ncrhajiM  an  error  for  bailtr^,  iy.  v.]    Same  as 

batman1  (bat'-  or  ba'man),  «.;  pi.  batmen 
(■men).  [Formerly  alBO  bateman;  <  bat*  (F. 
bdt),  a  pack-saddle,  +  iwiw.]  A  person  al- 
lowed by  tho  government  In  every  l  ompuny  of 
a  regiment  on  foreign  service.  UU  duly  u  to  take 
<-harge  o(  the  c.Jtikili^  utcisiln,  etc..  uf  the  otiuipuny. 
There  la  tn  the  chance  of  the  liutmin  a  liathurne  l<*r  cacti 
company  to  convey  the  cm.kini;  titcnrila  from  place  to 
place,    lm/:  Diet.    [Drvat  HrlUIn  1 

batman-  (bat'man).  ».  [=  Huss.  IxttmanS,  < 
Turk,  batman,  balmd*,  a  weight,  the 
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the  Per*,  man  .*  nee  nuntntP.']  A  Tnrktih  weight 
varying  in  amount  in  different  localities.  Th* 
batman  formerly  tefral  thruughaut  the  empire,  now  uacd 
In  Comiantinople  and  Smyrna,  b  17  pounda  avolrdupaht 
The  great  batman  of  Coiialantlnople  is  22.6  puunds;  Die 
little  batman  is  &.C-  poiuids.  Tlie  batman  of  TalirU  U  6.4 
poaixls  ;  the  liatman  uf  Shlrai  U  IS."  pounds ;  the  batrusn- 
r»l  of  Teheran  l»  2S.3  pound*. 

bat-money,  baw-money  (bat'-  or  ba'-,  M'- 
mun'i  ),  n.  [<  6<if»  +  money.]  Money  paid  to 
a  batman. 

batoid  (bat'oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Batitt  (a  genua 
of  flahes)  +  -otd.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Batoidei. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Batoidei. 

Batoidei  (ba-toi'dfl),  n.pl.  [NT>.,  <  Batit  (a 
genua  of  fiahea)  +  -4>idcu»,  pi.  -<yniti.~\  In  Gun- 
ther's  #yatem  of  classification,  a  suborder  of 
plngioAtomatous  fishes  having  ventral  gill- 
openings  :  synonymous  with  Raia. 

Batolites  (bat^o-li'tez),  it.  [NL,  <  F.  bdton,  a 
staff  (see  baton),  +  Gr.  )jffcf,  a  stone.]  A  genua 
of  straight  cylindrical  bivalve  fossil  shells,  al- 
lied to  the  hippurites.  Some  are  of  great  length, 
and  form  masses  of  rock  in  the  high  Alps.  Also 
written  Batolithen  and  Batolithtu. 

batologist  (ba-tol'<)-iist),  n.  [<  'batology  (< 
Gr.  Jorof,  a  bramble-bush,  +  -/*>)ia,  <  )lyerv, 
speak:  see-oiogry)  +  -i>t,l  A  botanist  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  genus  Rubtu,  or  Uie 
brambles,  tho  numerous  European  specie*  of 
which  are  very  variable  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine. 


_  (bat'on,  ba-ton',  or,  as  F.,  ba-tofi'),  s. 
[TIub  word  appears  in  E.  in  various  forms ; 
first  aa  6a*fo»  «  OF.  bantou  =  Kp.  baeUm  = 
Pg.  bastSo  =  It.  bastune,  <  ML.  ban («(«-),  a  stick, 
staff,  of  unknown  origin),  then  baton  (<  F.  bd- 
ton), with  accent  on  first  syllable,  also  spelled 
batton  and  batten  (see  6affe«s),  and  with  V.  ac- 
cent baton',  also  spelled  batoon,  balloon  (see 
6a toon),  and  recently,  esp.  in  the  musical  use, 
pronounced  as  F. :  see  baston,  battoon,  batten'*.) 
1.  A  staff  or  club;  a  truncheon:  carried  either 
(a)  for  uso  as  a  weapon,  as  a  policeman's  bat- 
on; (Mass  mark  of  authority,  as  the  baton  of 
a  field-marshal ;  or  (c)  as  a  warrant  to  do 
something,  as  the  baton  or  staff  carried  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  engineer  of  a  train  on  a 
single-track  railway,  hb  his  authority  to  pro- 
ceed.— 2.  In  miuric:  (<i)  The  stick  or  wand  used 

indi- 


by  tho  leader  of 
reeling  the  performance. 


See&aton,  1.— 3.  InAer., 
1  (<•).— 4.  In  arch.,  same  as 


olid  went 
JhrJtrtu. 

(ft)  A  rest  of  two  or  more  measures. — 8.  In 
krr.,  same  aa  batton,  1  (r). 

Also  spelled  ballon. 
To  wield  a  good  baton,  to  conduct  a  masiral  perfonn* 
oiiee  well. 

baton  (bat'on),  r.  t.    [<  baton,  n.]    To  strike 

with  n  baton:  cudgel. 
baton-crOSS  (bat'on-kros),  n.   In  her.,  same  as 

criua  potent! which  see,  under  crnsfl). 
batoont  (ba-ton'),  n.    (An  older  form  of  baton, 

<  F.  bdton :  see  ba  ton.  ]  1 .  A  club  or  truncheon ; 

n  baton. 

Although  hi*  flhoaliterR  with  batoon 
He  claw'd  and  cuiigell'd  to  nome  tune. 

S.  Bv'trr,  Uudlbrsa,  IL  U.  71S. 

2.  A  staff  of 
samo  as 
button,  2. 

bat-printing  (bat'prin'ting),  n.  In  «ra»t.,  a 
mode  of  printing  patterns  in  color  upon  glazed 
ware.  An  engraving  on  copper  U  mode  with  fine  lines, 
fmin  which  an  impression  la  taken  in  linseed  -oil  on  a  thin 
tlshof  gelatin.  This  Impression  Is  transferred  lu  the  glased 
ware,  and  over  It  H  Oien  " 
,  lings  to  the  oil.  and  U  of 
ins.    See  Mf I.  IX 

Batrachia  (ba-tra'ki-ft),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
liatrachia,  <  Gr.  paTpaxtta,  neut.  pi.  (so.  sv*1, 
animals)  of  ,la-)iaxtuK,  frog-like,  <  ;lur^a^oj-,  a 
frog,  with  numerous  dialectic  variants,  ii&jiauir, 
jiparaxaCt  Pf"TaXoCi  iMTP"Xa<t  [h'^'W,  pi- pinnae, 
fiaOpwmr,  etc.,  indicating  an  unitativo  origin.] 
1.  Formerly,  as  in  Cuvier's  system  of  classifica- 
tion, on  order  of  reptiles,  containing  the  frogs, 
toads,  newts,  salamanders,  etc..  and  coexten- 
sive with  tho  modern  class  .Imiihibia  ;  tho  am- 
phibians,, or  those  vertebrates  which  breathe 
at  first  by  gills,  and  then,  generally,  lose  tho 
gills  and  hreathe  by  lungs. —  2.  Now,  an  order 
of  Jmpkibia,  synonymous  with  .-tniira2  (which 
see),  containing  the  frogs  and  toads  only,  or 
those  amphibians  which  lose  the  tail  aa  well  as 
the  gills.  ITi.-  lending  families  are  the  »'i,.1,f.r,  or  Sort 
nam  toads;  the  Zonula-,  fnws:  the  BuConita.  ordinsry 
toads  ;  and  the  Uylida,  tree  (rugs.    See  cut  under  Anum. 


by  «r- 


batster 

batrachian  (ba-tra'kl-an),  a.  and  «.    [<  Batra- 
chia +  -on.]   I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ba- 
trachia, especially  frogs  and 
The  bornsrAiaa  hymns  from  the  ne< 

a  w 

11.  ».  One  of  the  BofroeAi'a. 
batrachid  (bat'ra-kid),  n.  Af 
BatrachuUr. 

Batracbidas  (ba-trak'l-de),  «.  ;»/.  piL.,  <  Ba- 
track  us  +  -ida.  ]  A  family  of  acanthoptery  gian 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Batrachus,  with  un- 
armed cheeks,  a  dorsal  fin  developed  and  com- 
posed of  a  few  sharp  spines,  and  jugular  and 
imperfect  ventral  fins.  The  species  are  mostly  Inhabi- 
tants at  subtropical  or  temperate  seas,  and  are  known  In 
North  America  as  fond-asAcs.    See  cut  under  toad-fak. 

batrachlte  (bat'raAtt),  n.  [<  L.  bafrncnifc*,  < 
Gr.  yJarpajJrnf,  a  frog-green  stone,  <  ilirfiaxot,  aaj 
frog.]  1 .  A  fossil  or  stone  in  color  resembling 
a  frog;  toadstone. — 2.  A  mineral  identical 
with  the  Vesuvian  montioellite  (which  see),  be- 
longing to  the  chrysolite  group. 

batrachoid  (bat'ra-koid),  a.  [< Gr.  * Airparoo- 
<%,  contr.  parpaxi>&>K,  frog-liko,  <  ^arparoc,  a 
frog,  +  rioor,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
frog ;  pertaining  to  the  Batrachia. 

batracnoli te  ( ba-trak'(VUt),  n.  f  <  Gr.  jSiraaxoc , 
a  frog,  +  Xi'tfec,  a  stone.]    A  fossil  batrachian. 

batrachomyomachy  (hat'ra-ko-mi-om'a-ki),  n. 
[<  L.  Batrachomyomaekia,  <Gr.  Mrpaxoitmuax'ta, 
namo  of  a  mock-heroic  poem  traditionally  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  <  liorpajor,  a  frog,  +  pie,  = 
E.  mouse,  +  paxv,  a  battle.]  A  battle  between 
the  frogs  and  mice :  specifically  leap.),  the  title 
of  an  ancient  Greek  parody  on  the  Iliad. 

batrachophagone  ( bat-ra-kof  'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
,iarao^oc,  a  frog,  +  Oajnf,  eat.]  reeding  on 
frogs;  frog-eating;  ranivorous. 

Batracb.ophidia(bat-"ra-ko-fid'i-«),n.;>i.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  /idroarof,  a  frog,  +  «e*c,  a  serpent :  seo 
npkulian.)  An  onler  of  . ' 
by  the  faintly  Cavilitda: :  i 
Also  Batraehotikidii. 

batrachophobia  (bat'ra-ko-fo'bi-ii),  n. 

iJaTpaxac,  a  frog,  +  -4",J««f  <  ^aiitiv,  fear.] 
I>read  of  batraehians  ;  aversion  to  toads,  frogs, 
etc.  (Itare.l 

Batrachopslda  (bat-ra-kop'si-djl), n.pl.  [XL., 

<  Or.  j)aTpaxo(,  a  frog,  +  b\t(,  appearance,  + 
tlSoc,  form.]  A  primary  group  or  superclass  of 
Fcrtebrata,  conterminous  with  tho  class  Ja- 
pkibia,  contrasted  with  tkturoprida. 

Batrachospermess  ( bat'nv-ky-sper'mrj-6),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  ftatrackospermum  +  -ear.]  A  small 
group  of  fresh-water  algto  classed  with  the  red 
seaweeds,  consisting  of  articulated  filaments 
with  whorla  of  necklace-like  branches.  The 
principal  genua  ia  Batraehonpermum,  sparingly 
represented  in  tho  United  States. 

Batrachospermnm  (bat'ra-k^Vspcr'mum),  n. 
[Nlj.,  <  Gr.  flaTpaxof,  a  frog,  +  onlppa,  sced.l 
A  genus  of  algre,  belonging  to  tho  order  of  red 
seaweeds,  Tloridea,  and  family  Batrachonper- 
meee.  Balraekorprrmum  tmmUi/urtm  Is  the  commonest 
of  the  few  r,»l  olgw  whb  h  are  fnund  In  fresh  water.  It 
consists  of  nccklacR-llke  branching  AtamenU  tinged  with 
some  shade  af  red  or  sametlmea  only  grass- green,  and 
grows  In  ditches  and  springs. 

batrachostomons  (bat-ra-kos'tv-mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  fidrpaxof,  a  frog,  +  0Td*ia,  mouth.]  Frog- 
mouthed;  having  a  mouth  like  a  frog:  frpe- 
cifically  applied  to  birds  of  the  genua  Ba- 
traehonlomws. 

Batrachostomus  {bat-rjv-kos'to-mus),  n.  (NL.. 

<  Gr.  ,iarpaxaf,  a  frog,  +  oripa,  mouth.]  A 
genus  of  East  Indian  flsslrostral  picarian  birds, 
of  the  family  Caprimuhjidtr,  or  goatsuckers, 
sometimes  combined  with  Podargux  in  a  family 
rmlarijida:,  the  frogmouths,  or  frog-mouthexl 
goatsuckers:  so  called  from  the  enormous  ox- 
tent  of  tho  mouth.  The  gum*  Includes  a  number  of 
species  of  India,  Java,  llomco,  I'eyloii.  Mala<-ca,etc..  which* 
are  among  lite  very  largest  and  luost  noMble  of  the  caprt- 

B.  ujranftmA  Is  a  lending  species.  Bon*. 


[•■  (ir. 
fe« 


mulglne 

^-iafuHis  and  Bombpcittt/mm  are  ■yrMHiynis, 
Batrachus  (bat 'ra-kus),  s.  [L.  ,<  Or.  i?r5T/jaror,  a 
frog:  see  7<cifrar«i<i.]    A  genus  of  fishes,  typi- 
eal  of  the  family  Ba  I  raeh  iVJ/r,  containing  the 
toad-fish,  11.  ton,  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
several  elow  ly  related  species.    See  f.xirf-jf**. 
bat-SheU  (bat'shel),  n.    [<  baf-'  +  *heU.]  A 
uiollii>k,  a  s|M-cies  of  Valuta,  V.  cetpcrtUw,  of  a 
dusky -brown  color, 
batsman  (bata'man),  n.\  pi.  batsmen  (-men). 
[<  bofV,  poss.  of  baf',  +  man.)  One  who  wields 
the  bat  in  buse-ball,  cricket,  and  similar 
games;  a  batter. 

batster  (bat'ster),  «.    [<  baft,  t-.,  + -*tor.l  A 
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batt 

batt.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  bat *,  stilt  occa- 
sionally used  in  some  senses.  See  bat1,  10,  11. 

batta1  (bat'ft),  a.  [Anglo-Ind.,  formerly  also 
batit*  (cf.  taffy2),  Pg.  bata  (later  in  Hind.,  etc., 
bhatd,  bhatd,  allowance  for  maintenance),  per- 
haps  <  Canarese  bhatta,  rice  in  the  husk  (see 
taffy2),  generalized  to  '  subsistence.']  In  Brit- 
ish India:  (a)  Subsistence-money  given  to 
soldiers,  witnesses,  prisoners,  and  others,  (b) 
An  allowance  in  addition  to  their  pay  origi- 
nally made  to  troops  serving  in  the  field. 
"Military  hatta,  originally  ait  occasional  allowance,  an 
drfmed,  grew  to  be  a  constant  addition  to  the  puy  of  om- 
err.  In  India,  and  constituted  ttir  chief  |mrt  of  111*  c\ce«a 

of  Indian  over  Kiiullkli  military  emoluments.'  (I'»(<  uinf 
Burnell.)  It  was  reduced  one  half  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral Lord  WilUua  Lk-uliiick  in  !»». 

batta2  (bat'ji),  ...  (Anglo-Ind.  nind.  Jaffa, 
•Beng.  batld  (cerebral  f).J  In  British  India, 
agio;  discount;  difference  of  exchange, 
battablet  (bat'a-bl),  a.  [<  bat-  in  battle*,  bat. 
fen1,  etc.,  +  -tilke;  perhaps,  like  hatful,  a  per- 
version of  battle*,  a.]  Fattening  ;  serviceable 
a«  pasture.    Also  spelled  batabtc. 

Uasiulssa  made  many  Inward  parts  of  Barliary  ami  .No- 
mi.lla  In  Afrtck  (before  In.  time,  Inciill  ami  horrtdj  tru\i- 
f ul  aii-l  UillaUr  by  thu  means. 

Barton.  Anat.  of  Met,  To  the  Reader. 

battue  (ba-tlizh').  n.  [K.,  <  battre,  beat:  see 
fcvifeO  1.  Beating;  the  operation  of  beating. 
— 2.  In  aar».,  threshing.  — 3.  The  operation  of 
pulverizing  or  iucor|H>ratiiig  the  ingredients  of 
gunpowder  by  the  old  method  of  stamping  with 

Also  wrongly  spelled  batage. 
b&tt&il&ntt,  a.  and  ».    [Also  batteilant,  battel- 


476 

In  reserve  from  which  loam  In  the  others  are 
Formerly  the  regllnenla  of  Ule  I' lilted  States 
■uui,,  .hen  consisting  »f  twelve  companies,  were  dlrided 
Into  three  battalions ;  not  now  each  rem1  meat  of  leu  com- 
panies constitutes  a  single  battalion. 

battalioned  (ba-ul'vond).  a.  [<  battalion  + 
-orf2.]    formed  into  battalions. 

batteau,  n.    See  bateau. 

battel  if,  n.  and  r.    See  battle* . 

battel2!,  r.    See  battle'*. 

battel3!,  a.  and  r.    Siee  battle3. 

battel*  (bat'l),  a.  [Usuallv  in  pi.  battels,  also 
baltlej>,  battelln,  first  found  in  the  16th  century, 
Latihlxcd  batilli,  batelltr;  a  peculiar  college 
use,  of  uncertain  origin.  The  sense  of  'provi- 
sions' appears  much  later  than  that  of  'charges 
therefor,'  but,  if  original,  suggests  A  connection 
with  battel, battle*,  r..  feed :  see  battle*.]  1.  pi. 
At  the  university  of  Oxford  in  England :  (n)  Col- 
lege accounts  for  board  and  provisions  supplied 
from  the  kitchen  and  buttery.  (6)  The  whole 
of  the  college  accounts  for  board  and  lodgings, 
rates,  tuition,  and  contributions  to  various 
funds. — 2.  At  Eton  college,  a  small  allowance 


taut,  <  F.  bataillant,  ppr.  of  batailler,  combat: 
"  a.  Combatant. 

I  aaw  an  Ktcphant. 


ops  and  companies 
isclvcs  ranged  In  battalia, 
cn«e  of  Bussy  I)  Ambou,  111.  1. 


see  battle*,  r.]  I. 


Allornd  with  belU  and  bosses  gorgcouslle, 
That  on  hi*  Locke  .lid  Ik  an-  (a.  batteiiant) 
A  gllden  towre,  which  shooe  exce>e<lioglle. 

Syentr,  Worlds  VaniUe,  St.  a 
II.  ».  A  combatant. 

}  (bat'e-lu*),  a. 


[Early  mod.  E.  also 
«*,  etc.,  <  ME.  batai- 
baleloune,  Itatetlous,  <  OF.  bataillous, 
bateillou*,  warlike.  <  bataille,  battle.]  War- 
like;  bellicose;  ready  for  battle. 

In  sunbrtght  oroiea,  and  twtfuiiiu*  array. 

Spenser,  V.     ,  I,  T.  t. 
The  rYench  canto  foremost  asffutfetu  and  bold. 

/air/or.  tr.  ofTass-i,  I  J7. 
TTKiughtsaml  tmagwHkestat.lv  fleets.  .  .  .  some  deep 
with  allk  and  splcery,  unc  brooding  over  Uw  silent  thun- 
der* of  their  batUtiiouM  aniLamenta. 

leomll.  Among  my  thinks,  II.  S41. 
battallat  (ba-ta'lift),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ba- 
talni,  batallia,  battaglio,  etc.,  <  It.  battaglia  (  — 
8p.  batatta  =  Pg.  I'r.  batalha  aw  OF.  6<i/aiHc,  > 
E.  battle*),  battle,  squadron:  see  battle*.]  1. 
Order  of  battle ;  buttle  array. 
I  have  made  all  hu  t 
Advance,  and  put  tbi 
Chapman,  111 

3.  Milit, :  (a)  A  large  body  of  men  in  order  of 
battle  or  on  tbe  march,  whether  a  whole  army 
or  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  it;  a  host ;  an 
army. 

K  Meh.  Who  hath  deserted  the  number  ot  the.  trsilorat 
Hot.  Six  or  seven  thousand  Is  their  iltmnat  power, 
if.  HicA.  Why,  our  totrutei  trebles  that  acrouuL 

SAo*..  Klch.  III.,  v.  X 
fThJb^U  Uie  readluK  of  the  folios  ;  the  quarto  edlUona  read 

In  three  battalia*  does  the  IdnR  dispoae 
Bla  ■treiurlh.  wlilch  all  in  n«dy  order  stand, 
And  to  each  other  s  rescue  near  at  ha»<L 

May.  Edward  111. 
(6)  The  main  body  or  center  of  an  army. 

Wee  quickly  pla.  d  Jockey  In  tbe  right  wtng.'sir  John 
In  the  left  wing,  and  Old  Nick  In  the  Battalia. 

Sacr.  Drcrtlat,  It.  (.V.  E.  D.) 
battalion  (Im-tal'yon),  n.  [Formerly  also  6a- 
tallitm,  bataillnn,  etc.,  <  F.  baUiillon,  <  It,  bat- 
taglioiie,  battalion,  ang.  of  Imttaglia,  a  battle, 
squadron:  see  batttilta,  battle*.]  If.  An  array 
in  battle  array. 

He  throngh  the  armed  nlea 
Darts  his  experienced  eye.  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalUm  views.        Milton,  I',  L,  1.  WO. 

2.  In  general,  any  distinct  portion  of  an  army 
or  minor  liody  of  troops  aetiug  together:  as, 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  largest  battalions  (a 
saving  attributed  to  Turenne);  a  iMttalum  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  grenadiers,  voltigeurs,  etc.  In 
the  t  nlt.^1  SUtes  tw.,  nr  in.ire  d>.  Im-hed  lulnpsnies  of  In- 
tantr.,  tniiailnin.  ot  .avalry.  or  l^ttcrtr.  i.f  urtlllery  »  r>- 
llla*  t'Vt-tnur  are  i  ailed  n  IkitLiUh.n.  .Inij.1)  f..r  .'■nivi'iil.-n.c 

3.  Technically,  »  IhhIv  of  infantry  composed 
of  two  or  more  emnpanies  forming  part  of  a 


of  food  which,  in  addition  to  the  college 
ance,  the  collegers  receive  from  their  dames. 
Hieharflson. 

battels  (bat'l).  r.  i.  [<  battel*,  ».]  To  stand 
indebted  in  the  college-books  at  Oxford  for 
provision*  and  drink  from  the  butterv. 

battelert,  »•  [Al»o  batteller,  battler,'  batter  ;  < 
battel*,  battle*,  +  -erl.]  1 .  A  student  at  Oxford 
indebted  in  the  college-books  for  provisions 
and  drink  at  the  buttery. — 2.  One  of  a  rank  or 
order  of  students  at  Oxford  below  commoners; 
a  poor  student. 

Ilerec  Prnnyless,  exceeding  prnir  scholar,  that  hsth  made 
clean  shoes  In  both  universities,  and  been  a  pitiful  batlUr 
all  thy  liieUme.  Mvldlrtrm,  lhe  Black  llook. 

battement  (bat'mgnt;  F.  pron.  bat-e-moii'),  n. 
[F.,  <  battre,  best :  see  (Wife1,  6afl,  and  -menf.] 

1.  A  beating;  striking;  impulse — 2.  In  mitn'c, 
a  trill-like  ornament,  consisting  of  a  slow  shake 
of  a  tone  with  the  next  tone  below,  beginning 
with  the  latter :  common  in  flld-fa*hionedtmisic. 

batten1  (bat'n),  r.  [Not  found  in  ME.,  but 
prob.  exiBtent  dialectally;  <  Icel.  battta,  gi-ow 
twtter,  improve,  recover,  =  Goth,  ga-batnan,  be 
bettered,  profit,  avail,  a  neut.  passive  form  from 
the  pp.  'baton*  of  a  lost  strong  verb,  mbatan 
(pret.  *fe«if),  lie  useful,  profit,  boot,  represented 
secondarily  by  D.  Ml/1.  Ul.  baUn,  profit,  avail, 
help,  and  in  E.  by  the  derived  forms  bet*,  bet- 
ter*, and  fcooft;  see  6rfl,  better*,  and  fcoofl,  A 
noun,  'bat,  improvement,  profit  (cf.  Icel.  bati, 
improvement,  advantage,  I),  baat,  MLG.  Ui. 
bate,  advantage,  profit,  gain),  is  implied  as  the 
formal  Itase  of  the  adjectives  battul,  battitble, 
but  these  are  appar.  iuanlpulate<l  forms  of  the 
orig.  adj.  battle*,  from  the  verbal  root.]  I.  in. 
(rain*.  1.  To  become  better;  improve  in  condi- 
tion (especially  by  feeding);  grow  fat;  thrive. 

It  makes  her  fat.  you  see ;  she  batten*  with  It 

B.  Jvttton,  Bartholomew  Fair,  IL  1. 

2.  To  feed  gluttonously;  figuratively,  gratify 
a  morbid  appetite  or  craving;  gloat:  absolute- 
ly, or  with  on  or  upon. 

Have  you  cjt*  t 


Ami*, 


y»o  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  ni  fsad, 
Itten  o«  this  moor? 


tile  fresh  dews  of  night 

Jf if/on,  Lyddas,  1.  19. 

2t-  To  fertilize  or  enrich  (the  soil), 
batten'-  (bat'n),  n.  [A  mom  English  spelling 
of  ballon,  baton,  prevailing  in  the  non-literarv 
uses  of  the  word:  see  baton,  batorm,  baston.') 
1.  A  strip  or  scantling  of  wood.  Sjiecincally  — 
(a)  A  bar  nailed  a.r.«s  parallel  board*  (a.  tlnnv  fornilnga 
door,  sliutler.  etc.)  to  keep  them  t<«rthrr.  t'.>  I'lleot  the 
slri|»i  used  as  silpgiorls  for  Ule  laths  of  a  plastered  wall, 
or  for  nailing  over  the  cracks  between  hoards.  (e>  tmr  of 
the  narrow  ntrlps  nail.  .1  to  a  mast  or  spar,  ut  a  place  ex- 
lMs^^toh^l.in,  ^Pf^"  'J'^l^pauS  A  ",m'" 


Shot.,  Uamlet,  Ul.  «, 
Her  savage  birds 
H  er  human  carcasses  do  scream  and  batten.  J.  Baitlie. 
The  moths,  thai  were  then  batttnina  upon  Its  obsoleto 
ledgers  and  day-books,  have  rested  from  their  depreda- 
tlona.  Lamb,  South  .Sea  Bouse. 

Melancholy  sceptics  .  .  .  who  batten  on  the  hideous 
facta  In  history.     Kmertvn,  fiwirty  and  Solimde,  x.  rju, 

3.  Figuratively,  to  thrive;  prosper;  live  in 
ease  and  luxury,  especially  at  the  expense  or 
to  the  detriment  of  others:  with  on.  formerly 
also  irifA .-  as,  to  batten  on  Ill-gotten  gains. 

And  irifA  these  thoughts  to  battrm,  as  If  fate 

Would  tie  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he. 

IL  JonMn,  Volpon*,  L  1. 

U,  trans.  1.  To  improve  by  feeding;  fat- 
ten ;  make  fat  or  cause  to  thrive  with  plenteous 


batter 

way,  ti>  prevent  leaking  In  stormy  weather.  (O  A  wooden 
bar  or  cleat  nailed  to  the  tieam  of  a  ship,  from  which  tho 
seamen's  hammocks  are  slung.  (.0  *h*e  of  ttie  long  slips 
used  In  the  luol.lliig-kift  of  a  ship-yard  In  tracing  line* 
aud  Kttiog  fair  the  slivar  of  a  ship  In  molding. 

2.  In  com.,  squared  timber  of  6  or  more  feet 
in  length,  7  inches  in  width,  and  2i  inches 
in  thickness,  used  in  carpentry  and  f 
building  for  various  purpeses. 
than  (i  feet  long  are  known  as 

3.  In  wearing,  the  l»eam  for  striking  the 
home;  a  lathe.  Louverad  or  loovarod  battens, 
hntt.-ns  fitted  In  fratives.  or  Itetwwn  stancliioui.  In  parti- 
tions, etc..  at  such  an  angle  as  to  admit  air.  and  yet  to  pre- 
vent^  dirt  (mm  entering.    /WAitui.  .Unp-bulldlng.  Iv.  gx. 

Utt«?r(bat'n\  r.  t.  [<  batten*.  ».]  To  form 
or  fasten  with  battens.  _  To  battan  down  the 
hatches  of  a  ship,  to  cover  tln-m  with  tarpaulins  and  nail 
battens  over  their  edgi-s,  so  as  va  prevent  water  from  leak- 
ing l>elow  during  bad  weather. 

batten-door  (bat'nnlor),  n.  A  door  made  of 
narrow  boards  held  together  by  means  of  cross- 
battens  nailed  to  them. 

|  He]  stepped  railtlolidy  up  to  one  of  the  tntfrn  «tiMi/» 
with  an  ati£rr,  and  succeeded,  without  arousing  any  one, 
In  iKirlug  a  hole.    it.  W.  Cable,  The  tfruudiaeimea,  p.  lor. 

battening  (bat'ning).  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bat- 
ten*.  ]  1 .  The  operation  of  fixing  to  a  wall  bat- 
tens, to  which  are  to  tie  nailed  laths  to  receive 
plastering. — 2.  The  battens  fixed  to  a  wall  for 
this  purpose. 
batter1  tbat'er),  r.  [<  ME.  bateren,  batren, 
with  freq.  formative  -cr.  <  bat-  irepr.  in  ME.  by 
baten  (only  in  trans.)  in  the  sense  of  bate  or 
flutter  as  a  hawk  (see  bate1);  in  later  ME. 
and  mod.  E.  regarded  as  freq.  of  bat  (lnte  ME. 
fcfiffcN),  from  the  noun  bnft,  which  may  be  of 
the  same  nit.  origin),  <  OF.  batre,  F.  battre  — 
Pr.  batre  s  Sp.  iwift'r  =  Pg.  baler  —  It.  battere, 
<  ML.  (LL.)  balere,  batlere  for  L.  batuere,  bat. 
Were,  beat,  strike:  see  bate*,  battle*,  etc.  Not 
connected  with  E.  beat*.']  I,  frong.  1.  To  beat 
upon  or  against;  strike  with  repeated  blows; 
pound  violently,  as  with  the  fist,  a  hammer  or 
bludgeon,  a  battering-ram,  cannon-shot,  etc.: 
as,  to  ftoffcr  a  door  for  admittance;  to  fenf" 
the  walls  of  a  city  (with  or  without  effect). 
The  Ihunderer.  whose  bolt,  you  know, 
aky-plant*d,  'sifters  all  rebellious  ciasls. 

aba*,,  rynibellne,  v.  4. 
rThel  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Atrrer-uiif  the  Temple's  front.  Its  lone-drawn  nave, 
SmlUng  as  ii  each  moment  were  their  Inst. 

FToriisirortA,  Cave  of  StalTa 

2.  To  bruise,  break,  or  shatter  by  beating;  in- 
jure tbe  substanco  of  by  blows ;  pound  out  of 
form  or  condition:  as,  to  batter  a  person's 
countenance;  a  battered  wall  or  tower;  to  dif- 
fer type  (that  Is,  bruise  tho  face  of  it). 

Now  werethewalistieatcn  wlthtbe  rain*,  niid  many  parts 
thereof  shaken  and  twrfereif,   i/uJAimt,  tr.  of  Dry,  p.  XitJ. 

3.  In  forging,  to  spread  outwardly,  as  the  ends 
of  a  metal  bar  or  rod,  by  hammering;  upset. 
t'.  U.  Knight. 

II.  intrann.  To  act  by  beating  or  striking; 
use  repeated  blows ;  practise  pounding :  as,  to 
batter  away  at  a  door;  to  Itatier  upon  a  wall; 
battering  cannon. 

With  all  lu-r  battering  engines  hent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.  Milton,  P.  L,  IL  9Z3, 

Besiegers  Isvak  gr.-iui.l  at  a  safe  dl 
gradually  UU  near  enough  to  titter. 

Abp.  Whately,  tlem.  of  Rbctortr,  I.  III.  |  S. 
To  battar  at,  t..  make  attack,  upon ;  tr,  to  overthrow  or 
deatruy. 

lhe  tyrant  lias  not  ftsiffeCil  at  their  tie  ace  ? 

6'Ait*.,  Macbetli.  iv.  1 
To  batter  in  breach.  <<■)  To  direct  a  heavy  cannofiad* 
from  a  breadiing  tiattery  against  a  aelectcl  part  of  the 
wall  or  rampart  liK-losing  an  enemy's  tortinrallon.  in 
toiler  H  level  or  destroy  It.  and  make  an  effective  breach 
or  opening  thmiigh  which  an  assault  In  force  may  be 
made.  <t>>  f^iecinrally,  to  nttemjit  to  breach  an  enemy's 
works  by  means  ot  a  battery  munnted  In  the  thini  paral- 
lel. To  batter  hi  breat  h,  a  sufllcicnt  number  of  guns 
should  be  employed  to  maintain  a  practically  continuous 
lire-,  an  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  fn,iu  repairing  the  dam- 
age, and  to  obtain  the  cumulative  cttcct  due  to  heavy 
firing  agaitist  a  single  point  Breaching  is  sometimes  sc. 
complldied  by  firing  simultaneous  or  alternate  volleys 
from  two  or  nion-  bnttcrfe*. 
batter1  (bat'6r),  n.  [<  batter*,  r.]  1.  A  heavy 
blow. — 2.  In  printing,  a  blur  or  defect  in  a 
sheet  produced  by  battered  t ype ;  a  spot  show- 
ing the  broken  state  of  the  type. —  3.  Inccrnn., 
a  mallet  used  to  flatten  out  wet  clay  before 
molding.  See  batting-block. 
batter2  (Imt'er),  r.  i.  [Origin  unknown ;per- 
hnps  connected  in  some  way  with  Inttter*.  < 
with  F.  altattrr:,  luiat  down.]  '  To  incline 
the  perpendicular:  said  of  a  wall  whose  face 
as  it  rises:  opposed  to 
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batter 

batter* (b»t'*r),».  [<VE.baUr,\ 
bature,  <  OF.  bature,  a  beating,  metal 
out  thin,  <  batre,  beat;  cf.  Sp.  oafido,  hatter,  < 
fatfr,  beat:  aeo  batter*.  Ct.  batturc.]  1,  A 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as  flour,  eg$s, 
salt,  etc.,  beaten  together  with  some  liquid, 
used  in  cookery. — 2.  Flour  and  water  made 
into  paste ;  specifically,  the  paste  used  in  siring 
cloth.    [Scotch.  ] 

batter^  (bat'cr),  r.  t.  [8c,  <  baiter*, ».,  2.1  To 
paste  together;  cover  with  things  pasted  on: 
as,  to  batter  the  walls  with  placards.  [Scotch.] 
batter*  (bat'cr),  «.  [<  bat*,  r.,  +  -er*.]  One 
wlio  bats;  especially,  in  bnse-tiel]  and  cricket, 
one  who  wields  the  Dat ;  the  batsman, 
lie  Itho  bowler)  Ih.uIj  a  l»l|  aJm.at  wide  to  the  off ;  the 


step*  out,  and  cuts  It  beautifully  to  where  cover- 
point  1*  standing. 

T.  Uuoha,  Tom  Browns  School-Days,  IL  8. 

battered  (b&t'erd),  p.  a.  [<  batter*  +  -etP.] 
Beaten  down  or  braised ;  worn  or  impaired,  as 
by  beat  in*  or  long  sen-ice :  as,  a  battered  pave- 
ment ;  battered  type ;  a  battered  jade. 

The  Tory  party ,  according  to  those  perverted  vlewn  of 
Toryism  unhappily  too  long  prevalent  in  thil  (•■on try, 
waa  held  to  be  literally  defunct,  except  by  a  tew  old  tot- 
tend  crones  of  office,  l/irnuti. 

batterer  (bat'4r-6r),  a.  One  who  batters  or 
beats. 

batterf angt,  f.  t.  [Appar.  <  batter*  +  'fang.] 
To  assail  with  fists  ana  nail? ;  Meat  and  bee  law. 
[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.]  A.  £.  D. 

batter-head  <  bat'er-hod),  ».  That  head  of  a 
drum  which  is  beateu. 

batteriat  (ba-t£'ri-|),  n.  [ML.:  see  battery, 
13.]  Beaten  metal,  or  metal  prepared  for  beat- 
ing: a  term  used  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  thin  plate-metal  of 
which  vessel*  an'!  utensils  were  made.  See  " 
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Hrlnc  therefore  all  the  force*  that  ye  rasy. 
And  lay  liter  went  eofiery  to  her  heart. 

Sptnur,  Sonaets,  llr. 
lima  tbne  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore, 
But,  after  all,  sgairot  younelf  you  ewore. 

Xtayrfm.  Hind  and  Faultier,  1.  »» 
S.  In  law.  the  unlawful  beating  of  another. 
The  least  degree  of  violence,  or  ctcii  the  touching  or  spit- 
ting In  lb*  face  of  another.  In  ararer  or  Insolence,  constl- 
tutea  a  battery.  Bvery  battery  include*  an  aauult,  though 
an  aauult  dor*  not  necvutarily  Imply  that  it  must  be  such 
a*  [  i  threaton  a  battery,  Sco  (leeaulr. 
3.  The  instrument  or  agency  employed  in  bat- 
tering or  attacking:  as,  a  ooMcry  of  guns;  a 
batten  of  abuse.  Specifically— 4.  JfiJif.:  (a) 
A  body  of  cannon  for  livid  operations,  consist- 
ing generally  of  from  4  to  8  guns,  with  com- 
plement of  wagons,  artillerymen,  etc.  (6)  The 
armament  of  a  ship  of  war:  as,  the  Colorado's 
battery  consists  of  40  nine-inch  guns. — 6.  The 
personnel  or  complement  of  officers  and  men 
attached  to  a  military  battery. — 6.  In  fort.,  a 
parapet  thrown  up  to  cover  the  gunners  and 
others  from  the  enemy's  shot,  with  the  guns 
employed;  a  fortified  work  mounting  artillery. 

Admiral  Farragut  bad  run  the  nofirrie.  at  Port  Hudson 
with  the  flagship  Hartford  and  one  tron-clod  and  *  1*1  ted 
rat;  from  below  VtetsburR. 

U.  S.  Orant,  renonal  Memoirs,  I.  «<M. 

7.  In  bate-ball,  the  pitcher  and  catcher  together: 
as,  the  work  of  the  battery  was  excellent.— 

8.  (a)  In /rational  eJscf.,  a  number  of  Leyden 


<er»,  13. 

batterie  i  but'.  r- 


i), 


[F.,  a  beating,  etc. :  see 
battery.]  1.  A  roll  upon  the  side-  or  snare* 
drum. —  2.  A  method  of  playing  the  guitar  by 
striking  the  strings  instead  of  plucking  them. — 
S.  An  obsolete  designation  for  a  staccato  arpeg- 
giation  of  the  chorda  of  an  accompaniment. 
Compare  Atberti  base  (under  bags*)  ana  arpeggio. 
battering  (bat'cr-inA  p.  o.  [Ppr.  of  batter*.] 
ami  inwunl,  u* 


Slouing  upward 

The  •ratera  of  ita  construction  le  that  known  aa  pyram- 
idal or  Da/frriiea.  A  tKenamm.  No.  3007,  p.  lax. 

battering-charge  (bat'er-ing-eharj),  it.  The 
maximum  charge  of  powder  prescribed  for  use 
in  heavy  guns;  a  charge  used  in  battering  an 
enemy's  works. 

battering-gun  (bat'cr-lng-gun),  n.  Same  as 
tit  tit  ring-piece. 

battering-piece  (bet'er-ing-pes),  n.  Jiilit.,  a 
cannon  of  heavy  caliber  adapted  for  demolish- 
ing defensive  works. 

battering-ram  (bat'or-ing-ram),  n.  1.  An  an- 
cient military  engine  consisting  of  a  large  beam 
shod  with  metal,  sometimes  with  a  head  some- 
what resembling  the  head  of  a  ram  (whence  the 
name),  used  to  batter  or  beat  down  the  defenses 
of  besieged  places,  in  Ita  simplest  farm  It  was  car- 
ried and  forcibly  driven  against  the  wall  by  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers,  bat  more  commonly  it  was  saspornlr-«l  by  ropes 
from  a  beam  which  wo  supported  ivy  poets,  and  balanced 
so  as  to  swing  backward  and  forward,  being  In  this  way 
Impelled  against  the  wall  with  much  more  ease  and  effect. 
It  was  also  often  mounted  on  wheels  and  worked  nndcr 
corer,  the  assailant*  being  protected  by  a  mo  Table  shed 
from  the  mfcwtles  of  tbe  beekravd. 
2.  A  heavy  blacksmiths'  hammer,  suspended, 
and  worked  horizontally. 

battering-rule,  n.   Bee  batter-rule. 

battering-train  (bet'er-inft-tran),  ».  Mbit.,  a 
train  ofheavy  ordnance  for  siege  operations. 

batter-level  (bat'er-lev'el),  n.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  I  ho  inclination  of  a  slope.  See 
clinometer. 

batter-rulo,  battering-rule  (bat'er-rol,  -liig- 
rOl),  a.  An  instrument  for  regulating  the  bat- 
ter or  inclination  in  building  a  sloping  wall. 

It  consist*  ot  a  plumli-Uni!  BtUu:brd.  to  a  triangular  frame, 
one  side  of  which  is  Hied  at  the  required  angle  with  the 
line,  the  pluaunet  bangtail  vertically. 

Battersea  enamel.   See  enamel. 

battery  ibat'er-i),  pi.  batterit*  (-ii).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  ba ttry,  batUric,  <  r\  batterie  {=  I*r. 
bataria  =  Sp.  Pg.  batsria  =  It.  batteria;  ML. 
batteria),  a  beating,  battery,  <  battre.  beat:  see 
faffer*  and -cry.]  If.  Tho*act  of  battering;  at- 
tack or  assault,  with  the  view  of  beating  down, 
as  by  a  battering-ram  or  by  ordnance. 

At  one  place  above  the  rest,  by  continual  batten*  there 
was  tuch  a  breach  as  the  towne  lay  open  and  naked  to  the 
encmle.  UoUauJ.  u.  at  Uvy,  p,  3tn. 


j«\re  usv.nlly  ivmin^i-il  witJith^ir  inner  costtin^s 
eoiwected  together.  eVDd  thotr  outer  coatings 
also  ooDnoct*^  so  that  they  may  all  be  charged 
and  discharged  at  the  same  time,  if  •nrpd  «> 
ttiAt  tha  inner  cotUag  of  cm*  to  In  coodvcUiw  with  the 
outer  coating  of  tbe  next,  ud  »o  on,  Umt  are  add  to  be 
cfauyed  {at  ilbolurged)  In  CMCttle.    (g)  In  toltaU 


elect,  a  voltaio  cell,  or  more  properly  a  num- 


ber of  voltaic  cells  (see  erf/) 
so  as  to  give  a  powerful 


Ttwt  way  In  which  the  cell*  «r«  couplod 
depends  upon  tbe  nataro  of  the  car- 
rent  wbicb  is  detlrvd  nod  the  rclaiioa 
Wtw*>«i.  tlM  *xU»ru*l  and  lateronl  re- 
■leUnco.  (IHwj  ruitrtaiierA  Forciftfnpli?, 
U  the  cells  are  etfrmnffM  in  terics,  th*n 
copper  ui  the  Ant  with  tbe  zinc  of  the 
next,  ami  so  011,  tbe  nmlt  b  to  uitf 
tbe  inaKliTiuna  electrons tlT«  fun-c ;  on 
tbe  otticr  bund,  if  armn^«>i  mbri'imt,  all 
the  linen  being  ronnrrted  t*>gettu*r, 
and  all  the  copper  pUtt* i  taj^eUicT,  the 
clvctrumotire  furcr  is  the  sani«  us  for 
a  sinxtu  cr\\,  btit  tli?  intcniat  ot  }mt- 
U'ty  rt'sUtaneu  Ud  imlnU^M,  »nd  briwMt 
tbii  strenstb  of  the  nirrcnt  or  the  quan- 
tity nt  electricity  may,  under  certain 
(onditloiis,  be  much  iiK-reatfed.  Hie 
lilst  ttielh'xl  U  (HMititlnif*.  «|h>kvli  of 
Id  popnUr  latuunictt  as  thi*  arrai.se- 
rornt  f«r  mttnritv,  the  »<*cond  f«r 
quantity.  An  rArly  form  of  hatfiry 
was  Volt  a' 9  pilft  and  another  his  cvu 


togothe 
electricity. 


rorwe  dts  loAsej,  or  ' 
The  diffuvnt  Kinds 
named  ftccurdlhtf  to  t 
of  which  thry  aro  me 
aro  arnngc 
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terials  or  the  form  of  the  cell) 
I,  or  the  wav  to  which  the  evils 
he  commoner  Idnds  are  the 
[tanu-lt.  (trotr.  Dunsen.  Lt  ClancXr1.  ^rarity,  bichromate, 
etc-   Vot  a  description  uf  three  and  otben.  see  cell 

9.  In  optic*,  a  series  of  lettse*  or  of  prisms, 
as  in  th£  spectroscope,  combined  in  use.- 10. 


battery 

In  macs.,  an  asscmblags  of  similar  constrno- 
tionaor  parts:  as,  a  battery  of  boilers ;  a  battery 
of  stamps  in  a  stamping-mill;  a  battery  ot 
sugar-kettles. 

The  dark  sa 


their  yellow  Jalc*  boiling  like  a  sea,  half-I 
of  steaia.  O.  W.  t'oi^,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  lit 

11.  In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  a  com- 
bination of  large  bottles  and  cajbovB  serving 
as  a  condensing  apparatus  for  tbe  acid  vapors. 
—  IS,  In  hat-making,  a  large  open  boiler  con- 
taining water  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added.  It  is  surrounded  by  planks 
which  slope  toward  tho  center,  and  is  used 
in  felting. — 13.  Metals,  or  articles  of  metal, 
especially  of  brass  or  copper,  wrought  by  ham- 
mering; hammered  metals  or  utensils;  espe- 
cially, apparatus  for  preparing  or  som  ti  k  meals; 
all  metallio  utensils  of  servico  for  tbe  Kitchen. 
Compare  batteria. 

.loop  oar  tea  battery  came  in,  sad  the  tthemakl  n  rvsiit) 
was  forced  to  surrender  the  table  tor  our  use.  The  first 
instnimrrjta  "f  111"  *f.>rv*»M  iMtleru  tucked  like  tircpe.ra- 
tlona  fur  scrubbing  til*  floor.   Harper' t  Mae.,  IXVL  03&. 

There  are  |ln  Mtddelkors  Town  li.ll  nniseuiu),  aroooa; 
i  lli^r  thiiiici-  Ihc  icrenvl  i*l  fcmtlUK  Uittrru*  i,t  tt.r  vart- 
oas  iruitds  and  corporalloos.    Jlarptft  Mag.,  LXIX.  SM. 

14.  An  oblong  bos  submerged  to  the  rim  in  tbe 
wator,  used  as  a  boat,  and  for  concealment,  by 
wild(owl;asink- 

boat. 


Onn  d(  the  c.sniirjnnijjt  and  meet  «il^Tr««fill  method*  ot 
klUloa;  fowl  aluiiK  th«  «'at»»rd  la  from  Doturiss. 

Fortet  and  Stream,  XJCIII.  ML 

15.  In  coal-mining:  (a)  A  stnteture  built  of 
timber,  to  keep  the  coal  in  the  breast  or  pre- 
vent it  from  sliding  down  the  shuts.  (6)  A 
platform  on  which  miners  stand  while  work- 
ing in  thin  and  steeply  pitching  beds  of  coal. 
rPennsyivania.)  —  Ambulant  battery,  a  hattavy  at 
Mary  siege-guns  provided  with  travelug-cmrriaifca  to 
trinijw  rt  tUt-m  froia  putDt  to  pulat. — Anderson  bat- 
tery, a  galvanic  battery  using  tine  soil  carbon  In  baths 
at  muriate  of  aninwota,  oialatc  ot  chromlunt,  and  po- 
tassium.—Barbette  battery,  dee  oerseru,— Battery 
amalgamation,  ta  vuainfr,  snuUnniatlon  ^ff-.-rted  by 
placing  mercury  la  the  battery  or  mortars  while  the 
metalliferous  rock  Is  being  stamped.  —  Blinded  bat- 
tery, a  battery  in  which  the  (una  are  protected  by  sa 
arruored  parapet,  by  bomb  proof  blind*  or  casemates,  or 
by  embrasure-casings  or  mantelets.-  Braachlng-bat- 
tery.  a  battery  so  ]>ia-:L--:l  *.h»t  it*  firv  U  !>c7t>emUcular,  or 
nearly  so,  to  a  line  of  wall  or  parapet  to  be  oreache-d.  H 
Is  used  for  making  an  opening  In  the  enemy's  works 
through  which  an  assaulting  column  may  enter.— Cava- 
lier battery.  »  Imttery  mounted  In  the  cavalier  ("bteh 
see),  and  arranged  to  deliver  a  plunginaj  fire  into  tha 

works  of  an  assailant  Clearing -battery,  in  breweries, 

an  arrangement  for  ^mining  the  wort  from  the  vat  II 
include*  a  device  for  cutting  off  the  flow  when  the  wort 
has  attained  a  sufficient  depth. -  Counter-battery,  («) 
A  hatter;  iiitrMled  to  silence  and  avertlitow  sum  of  tli« 
defense  which  bear  upon  the  breaching-batterieL  Ita 
guns  are  generally  so  placed  as  to  Are  along  the  ditches 
of  the  works.  (•>  Any  ball,  rv  opposed  to  snother.  Tid- 
ball.—  Covered  battery,  a  battery  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  sad  intended  to  deliver  a  vertical  Are.  Tidbaji, — 
Cross- batteries,  two  or  more  batteries  whose  lines  of 
are  Intersect.  Direct  battery,  a  battery  whose  lire  la 
perpendicular  to  the  lino  of  works  attacked,— Enfilading 
battary,  s  hattevy  which  ewe.iis  tlo-  l.-nifthnl  aa  enerays 
line,  or  takes  him  on  the  flank.-  Fascino  battery,  a 
battery  of  which  the  parapet  Is  wholly  or  partially  made 
of  fascines  i  used  where  tha  earth  is  loose  or  sandy.— 
Floating  battery,  a  battery  erected  cither  os  a  simple 
raft  or  os  a  ships  bull,  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  or 
for  the  bombardment  of  an  enemy's  porta.  The  name  Is 
sometime*  given  to  a  type  of  ship  which,  though  It  maybe 
provided  with  Independent  propelling  power,  la  designed 
primarily  not  for  navigation,  but  merely  to  afford  support 
and  cover  to  heavy  guns, — Gabion  battery,  a  battery 
with  a  txirapot  formed  of  guMorm  llllt-d  wrtn  earth  or 
aand.— Oaiva.nl c  battery,  a  pile  or  series  of  plates  ot 
copper  and  sine,  or  of  any  materiaai  biinrcptibiii  of  gal- 
vanic action.  See  eofraatc.— Orove's  raj- battery,  a 
battery  hi  which  the  cell  consist*  of  two  glsa*  lube*  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  the  remainder  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  respectively :  m  these  tubes  two  platinum  elec- 
trode* are  Immersed.—  Horizontal  battery,  a  battery 
the  Interior  or  trrreplcin  of  which  it  an  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground.  Tidbail.-  Indented  battery,  or 
battery  4  crtmalllars,  a  battery  constructed  with  sa- 
lient and  mm t mot  angles  for  obtaining  *n  oolU)U*  a*  well 
as  a  direct  lire,  and  to  afford  shelter  from  the  enfilade  fire 
of  the  enemy.  TidbalL  —  Joint  liatterlr*.  I  ittcrtcewhoae 
lire  to  directed  agaii»t  the  sau»  oti)ect— Lattmer  Clark 
battery.  «o  electric  battery  Intended  at  a  iui»UH,  tbe 
electromotive  foree  Iteing  constant  It  t*  *  etnnMnatlon  of 
zinc  in  sulphate  of  rln^snil  mercury  In  sulphate  nf  mercury. 
E.  II.  A'nijaf.  -  Light  battery,  (it)  A  mounted  fltW  bst- 
tery.  (6)  A  buttery  oonitk^ed  of  guns  ot  small  caliber.— 
ManueUo  bauery.  Ke«  r.n.rnefir.-  Maiked  battery.a 


battery  artinrlally  eoiKralM' until  re-tulrvd  Ui  open  upon 
the  enemy.  Ti.tba!l,  -  Mortar  -battery,  »  battery  having 
an  annsment  r.f  inortarv   Such  lotteries  are  constructed 

iterior  slope  not  re- 
1  the  soil,  and  plat- 
eanl  tbe 


wiUiaiMrapet  witbout  embruurc*.  an  interior  slope  not  re- 
vetted, hot  retaining  Hie  nstural  slope  of  the  soil,  am"  ' 
horiaonlftl  lostea.1  of  Inclining  slightly  towa 
'    i  ueit  t 


vetted.  In 
forms  ho 

front  as  In  gun-batteries.  See  ,-nt  uu  uext  page.  — Moun- 
tain battery.  »  battery  of  light  guns,  so  fitted  that  tbe 
carriages  may  be  transported  upon  the 

tuTmekeeau*  °bU?&*.I?£!wewitoU» 


ptoim  sod  their  cwrrii 
backs 
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perpendicular  to  thr  interior  ..-mat  ot  the  pnrmj  a  worki  ■ 
so  called  in  flootradUUnctloo  to  a  direct  battery.—  Open 
buttery,  a  lattery  entirely  exposed,  thai  la.  unprotected 
by  a  u«ra|> L  -  Plunge  bitten'.  ati  rtectrte  batter;  c 
nrrmrmtxl  that  the  mettle  cut  be  reowved  from  the  liquid 
wbi-ri  nut  in  u*n  —  Raised  battery,  a  imtt.ry  w *u.*v  tiTTr- 
pletu  ii  derated  considerably  above  the  ground.  Tribal  I. 
—  Rerlan  battery,  a  battery  giving-  a  cross  or  Banking 
Are  frufn  a  salleot  off  reentrant  aaglu  of  a  forUAcstloo.  — 
Revf  ree  battery,  a  battery  which  are*  directly  or  ob- 
liquely upon  the  rear  of  a  work  or  line  of  troop*  —  Rico- 
chet battery,  •  battery  whlchnreehortiootaUyoratBlow 
angle  of  elevation,  *>  that  the  projectile*  craze  urn!  I  maml 
along  the  surface  of  the  (round  or  water.  Smooth-bore 
gun*  firing  spherical  projectile*  are  moat  effective  for 
ricochet  ttrc.—  Siege- battery,  a  battery  for  aieffr  oprra- 
flona  Such  tialt,  rlea  are  either  Jtrerf,  comnrieing  slege- 
guna  and  mortar*  ot  the  hcavleat  caliber  ana  largest  alae, 
or  mereMe.  eonaiatina;  ot  Held -guns  and  amall  mortars.— 

accmv 
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Insect,  ot  the  order  Dtp  (era  and  family  Xneteri- 
biida  (which  see):  bo  called  because  it  infests 
bat*.  The  name  is  given  to  all  tbo  species  of 
the  family. 

batttlt.  ba'ttillt,  a.  Variant  spelling*  0f  battle9. 

batting  (bat'ing),  n.  rVerba/n.  of  baf»,  r.l  1. 
Tho  act  or  process  of  washing  or  smoothing 
linen  with  a  bat.— 32.  The  process  of  beating 
raw  cotton  with  hazel-  or  holfy-t wigs,  on  a  frame 
made  of  cords,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
matted  locks,  or  of  beating  out  imparities.— 3. 
Cotton  or  wool  prepared  in  thick  but  light  mat- 
ted sheets  for  quilts  or  bed -covers,  the  quilting 
of  garments,  etc.  Also  called  bat,  battx. — 4. 
The  act  or  manner  of  using  a  bat  in  a  game  of 
ball:  as,  their  batting  was  good. 

batting-block  (bat'ing-bloTt),  n.  In  eeram.,  a 
block  of  wet  plaster  upon  which  clay  is  flattened 
out  by  a  batter  before  it  is  shaped  on  the 
potters  wheel  or  by  a  mold  and  templet.  Bee 
battel,  3. 

batting-machine  (bat'ing-ma-shen'),  as.  A 
machine  in  which  cotton  taken  from  the  wil- 
lowing-machine  is  scutched,  I 
to  prepare  it  for  the  carding-maebinc. 
batting-staff  (bat'ing-staf),  a.    [Cf.  battler* 
and  ballet.]   A  small  mallet  sometimes  used 
in  laundries  for  beating  linen ;  a  beetle, 
battiiil.  (bat'ish),  a.    [<bat*  +  -i**i.]   Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  a  bat,  [Rare.] 
She  claep'd  bia  limbs,  by  Impious  labour  tired. 
With  eotNM  wins*. 

r<nuni,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Mrtanorph.,  vlIL 
battle1  (bat'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  battel  (a 
spelling  still  often  used  archaically,  as  in  teager 
'  battel),  <  ME.  battl,  batesUe,  batayle,  bataile, 
OF.  bataille  =  Pr.  Pg.  batalka  «  8p. 
It.  baltaglia,  <  LL.  battalia,  battualia. 
I \w  flouting  and  fencingexvreisee  of  soldiers  and 
gladiators,  <  batttre,  L.  battuere,  batuere,  beat, 
nghtfenco:  see  batter^  and  on&l.]  1.  Aflgbt, 
hostile  encounter,  or  engagement  between  op- 
posing fore  pa  on  laud  or  sea ;  an  important  and 
systematio  engagement  between  independent 
armies  or  fleets.  Actions  and  a/tsareare  engagement* 
of  lea*  magnitude  than  t*ittU*,  and  are  often  unpremedl- 


Of.  A  formidable  array  similar  to  an  army  1m 
battle  order. 

On  Ilia  bow.bac*  he  (the  boar]  hath  a  **»(*•  act 
<  it  [iik.-a,  tbat  ever  threat  hU  foe*. 

SA.ir.,  Venus  and  Ad  aula,  L  SIS. 

Battle-range,  tin-  range  best  suited  to  ftrtng  on  an  ene- 
my'* line  of  battle.  tTpon  the  rear  eight*  of  the  latest 
military  rifle*  the  elevation  cenespondliig  to  that  range 
la  designated  by  stamping  the  letter  "  B "  oppualte  Uie 
battk>range  elevaUuu.  TTila  range  Is  90s  yarda.  corre- 
sponding to  a  continuous  dangerous  epaco  of  33T  yard*, 
for  the  Springfield  rifle,  callher  .45,  uaed  against  foot- 
trnorja, —  Battle  royaL  (a)  A  battle  wtth  fun*  cudgel*, 
in  which  mare  than  two  combatant*  are  engaged  ;  a  tree 
fight.  O)  A  fight  of  uame-cxtcka.  In  which  more  Uian  two 
are  cniraged.  -  Drawn  battle,  a  battle  in  which  neither 
perty  gain*  the  victory.  —  Order  of  battle,  foe  order.— 
Pitched  battle,  a  battle  In  which  the  armies  are  pre- 
viously drawn  up  In  form,  with  a  regular  disposition  uf  the 

forcea  To  Rive  battle,  to  attack  an  enemy. -To  )otn 

battle,  properly,  to  meet  the  attack ;  commonly,  to  begin 
a  battle.- Trial  by  battle.  Kanie  aa  wooer  q/  oaMiV  - 
Wager  of  battle  r  battel,  ui  fa*,  a  apeciea  of  trial  for 
the  decision  of  controversies  need  among  Uie  rude  mili- 
"ea  of  Europe.  It  was  Intrudaeed  Into  England 
i  the  Conqueror,  and  practised  In  three  case* 
w  court  martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  or  honor; 
of  felony ;  and  In  Itauea  joined  upon  a  writ  of 
e  contest  was  held  before  the  Judges  on  a  piece 


tsled,  the  result  of  surprises,  or  the  meeting  of  umjo«l  re 
krtiee,  Utougfi 

are  claiattil  as  pnntlUl  or  oefi^eie, 


ougli  the  latter  is  usually  termed 

00414 


Stone*  fir  Seosauaarr  Call,  or  AccaauiUaar.  *taaaa  ftam. 


C.  C.  lead  plain  •olle4  iii  a  .pO.1 1 


Jt-lttry;  A.A  .  pot. 


with  red  olid  of  lead ;  the  primary  current  with  which  the 
cell  b  charged  (by  the  wirre  Q  and  //)  ams  to  peroii- 
dise  aud  reduce  tal*  coating,  respectively,  on  the  sheet* 
eoiuiected  with  the  two  polus ;  the  chemical  energy  thua 
atored  up  1*  given  hack  In 

ular  electnc  current  when  the  poles  of  the  charged  cell 


i  the  furm  of  a  continuous  and 
retro  lar  electric  current  when  the  poles  of  the  charged  cell 
( A"  A  )  are  connected  and  tlbe  clwinical  action  kt  reveraed- 
—  sunken  battery,  a  tmttcry  tu  which  the  sole  of  Uie 
embrasure  Is  on  a  level  with  tho  (rrtjiind.  and  Uie  platform 
Is  eonaeonenUy  sunk  below  1l  (Tidlvit,)  The  parapet  kt 
formed  from  the  earth  excavated  fnwo  the  she  constitut- 


ing Uie  platform.-  Half  sunken  battery,  a  battery  of 
which  the  parapet  I*  formed  partly  from  earth  taken 
from  the  liulik  or  terrenleln,  and  parti)  (rum  a  ditch 
out.1,1,-.  -  Urttcatlng  batteries,  in  .•...?..th.'neui«t.«  \;U 
or  thread  celb  of  nydmtit  polyp*.—  Water-battery,  an 
tlectrie  battery  In  which  the  liquid  employed  Is  water,  It 
la  luelcaa  aa  a  source  of  a  current,  becsuae  of  tbr  hiah  re- 
sistance of  the  »  ster,  but.  by  liaving  a  large  number  of  rinc- 
copper  couple*,  a  high  and  constant  difference  of  poten- 
tials is  obtaineil  at  the  two  poles;  It  fct  Uius  valuable  In 
many  electrostatic  ciperunenta. 

battery-box  (Imt^r-l-boks),  n.  A  square  chest 
or  box,  filled  with  earth,  used  for  nuikiug  para- 
pets for  batteries  where  gabions  or  saod-bags 
are  not  to  be  had.    Farrow,  Mil.  Encye. 

battery-frail  (bat'er-i-gan),  n.  A  ttutchine-gun 
(which  see). 

battery-head  i;l»at'er-i-hed),  a.  The  extreme 
end  of  a  railroad  embankment  over  which 
earth  is  tipped  during  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

battery-shooting  (bat'*r-i-sho'ting),  n.  Tbo 
shout  ing  of  wild  fowl  from  a  batter}-.    See  t\if- 


ctmnoil«rtia»j 
a  tkirmuh.  IHsittl 

conllng  W  Uio  irUUvo  p.i«]u<>iMof  Uio  ixmUtiwltnff'svritile* 
In  onlrr  of  hattlr ;  MtruUyic,  wh«n  f  ought  apon  »n 
tire  point  iffleciod  Id  pliuininir  a  cjiriiini4gnt 
b*ttle«  *A  Uanfu^a  sUid  XmIUtIIIc  ;  $m*ral,  wbeo  Uie 
whole  ur  the  rtmUt  |>*ut  ot  both  anriLc*  are  enfjraged ; 
partial,  when  obIt  hrlRawlM,  divlBlont,  or  arm?  corps  are 
Drought  Into  action ;  ofen*\t*%  wlieti  an  armj  aaau  Uie 
enemy  and  nttacka  hira  irlieTcTirr  he  t*  encountered;  taV- 
/nteflice,  when  a  patsitloa  la  aclected  with  the  4^1^  of 
awaiting  ami  rrpelliiisT  the  enemy ;  mixed  or  dtferunr*- 
ojfenrive,  when  an  army  avlevta  ai>d  ucmpiea  a  paalliaa  In 
adratKie,  awalta  the  appmach  uf  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
propcT  moment  ro«w«a  out  to  engag*'  him. 
2.  An  encounter  between  two  persona;  a  duel 
or  Binglo  combat-— 3.  A  figbt  or  encoiuiU«r  be- 
tween animal*,  ospe^-iaJly  wbon  pltr«d  agttiiiKt 
each  other  for  the  amas«nient  of  gpectatont. 

If  wn  draw  lota,  he  [Ot*aarl  apeeda : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  l-attlr  ntlll  ot  iuIik , 
When  H  Is  alt  to  sought ;  and  Ms  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  lDbvop'd,  at  odda. 

lahts*.,  A.  ami  C,  !l.  S. 

4.  Warfare;  hostile 
with  enemies:  i 
gained  in  battle. 

Who  Is  this  KhiK  of  frlorr? 
the  Isord  mLghtr  in  battle. 


bf  wlUUm  the  Cooqiserur.  and  practised  In  three  < 
only :  In  the  mart  martial,  «r  cowrt  of  chivalry  oar  I 
in  i.f.pa'iis  t,r 
wn,  and  lapped   rtght.  The  t 

of  btosidJ  Incluaed,  and  the  combatants  were  bound  to 
fight  till  the  stars  appeared,  unless  tbo  death  or  defeat 
of  one  party  sooner  decided  the  contest  The  weapons 
oaod  were  batons  or  staves  an  ell  long,  Women,  prtcsta, 
men  above  sixty,  and  lame  and  blind  persons  might  snpear 
Ijj  rhuaitnotia.  Though  lung  fallen  Gitu desuetude,  It  was 
a  valid  and  legal  mode  uf  trial  tu  England  down  to  161s, 
and  was  then  formally  abolished  In  <^r<segnenc*  of  the 
demand  by  the  defendant  In  a  salt  for  this  mode  of  */• 
bltrament,  and  of  the  fact  that  this  demand  ooald  not 
legal! v  be  denied  him.  «8rn.  L  Battle,  £*u*{fnn*nt.  Cms* 
jfaTte  riffht,  Combat r  Confe*t,  Actit/*w  Battle  Is  a  general 
Hrrn,  ami  the  most  common.  It  b  the  appropriate  wt*rd 
for  gmt  rns^agrmonts :  as,  the  battlt  nf  Watcr.no.  A  battU 
may  last  merely  a  few  hours  or  fur  days :  as,  the  battl*  of 
Gettysburg  tasted  three  days.  jKnaayement  is  In  techni- 
cal military  usage  tiracUcally  equivalent  to  battU,  but  It  is 
almfortfbUword.  Censor,  UU-rally,  a  clashing  f>*geiner, 
tuastmng  word.  Implying Heroe  physical  eneounlssr,  rSigbt 
has  the  energy  of  amonasyllshke  ;  ltdenoteassctujdcannict. 
A  man  may  Lake  part  In  a  battle  w  ithout  actually  flghtlag. 
A  battle  may  Include  many  J-jr*  W  -  the  fokt  at  the  flag- 
SUIT  tu  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  or  It  may  Itself  be  >iescr1be*J 
aa  a  jiaht.  Combat^  11  ke  coajtiet,  ts  a  word  of  more  dignity 
than  tight ;  H  Is  by  Its  history  suggestive  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween two,  as  persnus,  nTr.mula,  aqnadrona,  arm  Sea.  CVfw- 
(est  hi  a  very  general  *  ■  *nl,  of  uncertain  strengtu,  but  often 
joined  with  a  strong  adjective:  aa,  a  stut-borti  o*»u>«C 
An  aeti'on  is  a  minor  or  Incidental  act  of  war,  a  single  act 
of  fighting ;  aa,  the  whole  aetion  lasted  but  an  h*mr.  All 
these  words  apply  equally  to  uperatioas  by  land  ur  by  sen. 
rncvwUer  uu-J  •Y»Vr- 

were'the  battle1  (bat'l),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  NittfevJ  pp. 

battling.    [<  ME.  batailn,  bataille*.  <  OF.  60- 
taiUer,  <  bataille,  a  battle:  see  battle,  «.]  L 
rafra**'.  1 .  To  join  or  engage  in  battle :  oon- 
to  battle  will,  wolves. 


tend  in  light ;  fight : 
Us  oars  by  craft  and  by  aarpriee  to  sale : 
Tta  jours  to  meet  la  arms  aail  tar  Mr  In  tbo  pUln. 


Prior, 


S.  To  struggle;  contend;  strive  for  mastery: 
either  absolutely  or  with  for,  with,  or  agamtt: 
as,  to  battle  with  the  winds;  to  battle  for  free- 
dom, or  against  adversity ;  to  battle  tnlh  Igno- 

Who  battled  far  the  Tree,  the  Just. 

.ta- 


ll, trant.  It.  To  embattle;  put  into  battle 
army.— S»f.  To  tight  for. 
Wbum  Uiel  have  teyn  alwer  batatlen  and  defendeei 
action;   actual  conflict  »»«leio*n.  Chaueer,  Boethtoa,  L  prose  a 

8.  To  give  battle  to;  tight 
with;  fight:  [Rare.] 

Be  can  DatlU  theologians  with  w. 
ttaup  arnrorte*  uiianown  tt>  th^n-*< : 


Thi 


I>:-r<i  Htronir  and  I 


(Ur, 
Jv.  8. 


n»  drawn  Jiom  an 


5.  Any  contest  or  conflict  ;  struggle 
tery  or  victory :  as.  the  battle  of  life. 


fur  mttc<- 


or  vie 

Of  t 
noat  nae 


»li  ertirnv  Ilr  iv-iTi  Iijj  W't-ti  '.in-iaijianitily  tV 
xeacful  In  the  battle  fur  life .  and  a  lane  part  uf 


attrlbaled  tu  It*  manner  of  catch  lost 
Insect*.  Ditnein,  tneectlv.  Plant*,  p  s*7. 

0,.  An  army  prepared  for  or  engaged  in 
Fire  answers  are,  and  throuch  tbntr  paly 
hi^h  t'iKU  ».•■•.«  Uie  otlwrs  smher'd  lacw. 

ShU-,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (dm.). 


R'Aipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  L  IV. 
battle%  (bat'l),  r.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  battled,  nnr. 
battling.  [Early  moa.  E.  also  battel;  <  ME. 
batavlcn,  batailen,  <  OF.  batailtier,  bateiUier  (a 
Pr.  outflMur),  fortify  with  battlements,  <  ba- 
taille, battlement,  appar.  identical  with  bataille, 
battle;  but  in  later  OF.  the  verb  waa  merged 
in  haunter,  baetillier,  <  bastille,  a  fortress:  see 
fHMfile,  Jxirt/rt.  and  battlement,  and  cf.  embattlt\ 


,9*4*-,  lied.  V,,  IT.  (enn.).  wueif**-,  mmu-j  mu\i  w»»»"«ni,  au<k  w.  , 

7t.  A  body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army;  embattle* .]  To  furnish  or  strengthen  withbat- 
a  battalion. 

d  set  Ul  aoch  order  aa 


Then  Uie  Battel* 
they  should  Otht. 

J 


It  would  be  far  better,  however,  Ui  deride  upon 

f  urtiL.u  b>  ultleh  purtery-fjaootin^  could  be  wholly 


plan 


with. 


XXIII  til. 


battery  wagon  (iMtt'Ar-l-wag'pn),  ».  Miliu,  a 
vchicli?  tii-riint]inii\ing  each  fleld-battery  to  car- 
ry tool*,  puints,  01L1.  Vfterinarj*  supplies,  etc.. 
to  ho.  u-sed  for  repairs  and  the  service  of  the 


.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quietus  Curtlua,  III.  a?. 
8t.  More  specificall  v— (a)  The  main  or  middle  batttfl*  0 
body  of  an  army  or  fleet,  as  distingniahed  «•""" 
from  tho  van  and  n  nr. 

lib  the 

arncr. 
Sir  J.  Jlayicard. 

(6)  That  portion  of  the  array,  wherever  placed 
and  of  whatever  consisting,  which  is  regarded 
as  of  main  importunce. 


ttfat  any  tyme  It  were  assnyeit. 
Pul  wcl  aboute  It  waa  baJut/ted. 

Ham.  <\f  the  Rate,  I.  tint. 


battle  a 


arantctranl,  buuaelf  follu* 
nnee  bchlod,  and  alter  came 


Battey  s  operation, 
bat-tick,  bat -tiki..,. 


See  oivraaem. 
A  amuJl  wingless  tickdike 


The  cavalry,  l>y  wsy.rf  dlatlDctloa,  waa  calle.l  the  tmtr^., 
aud  on  II  eluue  <V|iendeil  the  fate  »l  rtrrj  iu-tlf>ii- 


  [Appears  first  in  the  16tli 

eenturv,  in  Hootch  and  Jforth.  E.,  also  written 
battel,  'battil,  battitt,  baittli;  btttle,  batwell.  etc. ; 
in  form  <  *6nfj  a  verbal  root  appearing  In  the 
verb  oaffc-sl,  improve,  ete.,  +  -el,  -<f,  an  adj. 
formative  suffixed  to  verbal  roots,  aa  in  brittle, 
Jicile,  etc. :  see  hatfeiii*,  and  cf.  tho  later  adjec- 
tives battable  and  bat/Ml,  appar.  modifications 
of  battle^.]  In  agril:  (a)  Improving;  nutri- 
tious; fattening:  aa,  buttle  grass;  battle  pas- 
ture, (b)  Fertile;  fruitful:  as.  buttle <u»\;  battle 
"Tow  only  North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
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A  battel  loll  tot  Kfftilt,  foe  i  <m  I  u  n.*  ir>:>ii»j,  FnTf&x. 

battled  (bet'l),  r.  [So,  And  North.  B.,  also 
WT<tt«u  battel,  battil,  etc.,  from  tb«  adj.  Cf. 
fcdffea',  «-.]  L  frass.  1.  To  nourish;  feed. — 2. 
To  render  fertile  or  fruitful,  as  the  noil. 

Ashes  mn  tnarvclloiis  Improvement*  to  totfW  barren 
land,  ftiji  t  PrmHu. 

TJ.  istr<i*».  1.  To  grow  fat;  thrive. 
Sleepe,  they  sayd,  wuuld  make  tier  bnttill  better. 

-Sswiurr,  r.      VI.  vtlt  J*. 

2.  To  become  fertile  or  fruitful,  as  soil, 
battiest,  »•  and  r.    See  battel*. 
battle*  (bat'l),  r.  t.   [Freq.  of  bafl  (cf.  batter*), 

or  perhaps  a  Tar.  of 

beetle*,  r.,  simulating 

bat*,  r.  (cf.  bat*,  r.), 

or  perhaps  from  frrtl- 

«ei}orr,  1,  q.  v.]  To 

beat  (clothes)  with  a 

battler  or  beetle  in 

washing. 

battle-ax  (bat'l- 
alu),  n.  An  ax  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war. 
It  was  In  ilmo.tunlv.-nuJ 


i«tl  neuplcs.  In  her- 
aldry It  Is  always  repre- 
■rated  with  a  blade  one 


47t» 

war,  to  light  up  the  deck  during  an  i 
at  night. 

battle-macs  (bet'l-mSe),  ti.  A  mace  designed 
for  une  in  war ;  specifically,  a  name  given  to  ( he 
■piked  heads  for  elubs,  usually  of  bronxe.whlch 
are  found  among  ancient  remains  in  the  British 
islands  and  elsewhere. 

battlement  (bat'l-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  batelment, 
batylment,  of  uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  due  to 
an  unrecorded  OF.  •bastillement,  <  baetiltcr, 
fortify:  see  battile  and  battimtnt.  The  word 
was  popularly  associated  with  battle*  •  hence 
ME.  oataylgnge,  battlement,  and  battle'',  q.  v.] 
1.  In  fnrt.,  an  indented  parapet,  formed  by  a 
series  of  rising 
members  called 


tlM'  star?  terminating  In  a 
spear-head. 

battle-bolt  (b*t'l-b61t),  «.  A 
of  any  kind  used  in  battle. 

The  rnsldng  oor/le-iwJf  sang  from  the  Circe-docker. 

Trnttgrnn,  Mend,  1.  IS. 

battle-brand  (bat'l-brand),  s.  A  sword  used 
iu  list  lie. 

Thy  fathers  ballU  bml.        Seatt,  U  ol  the  L,,  IL  16. 
battle-dub  (bat'l-klnb),  it.    A  club  used  in 
battle,  especially  by  barbarians,  as  the  South 
Sea  islanders. 

The  carved  Malayan  crease,  sn4  hauU-etvU 
From  Uw  Mm  of  psim. 

Tennyson,  ProL  to  PttnecM. 

battle-cry  (bat'l-kri),  n.  A  cry  or  shout  of 
troops  engaged  in  battle. 

battled1  (bat'ld),  p.  a.  1.  Ranged  in  battle 
array:  disposed  in  order  of  battle.—  2.  Con- 
tested; fought. 


Ions,  separated 
by  openings 
called  crenelles 
or  embrasures, 
tbe  soldier  shel- 
tering himself 
behind  the  mer- 
lon while  be 
fires  through 
the  embrasure 
or  through  a 
loophole  in  the 
merlon,  Hattlc- 
numta,  although 
ortsinslly  purely 
military,  and  used 

from  the  earliest  tiroes  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Orceco 
were  also  employed  freely,  generally  In  reduced  tUe.  d 
Inn  the  middle  agvs,  especially  In  England,  upon  ccrlesl- 
asUcal  and  civil  buildings  by  way  of  mere  ornansrnt,  on 
hoth  parspcU  and  cornices,  and  <m  tabernacle-work,  tran- 
soms of  windows,  etc. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  high  wall  for  defense. 

This  was  ttui  valley  of  the  po<ib  of  Gllwn,  where  Solo, 
moo  was  crowned,  and  the  tnttUmtnlt  which  I 
It  were  the  long  looked  for  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

R  r«/»n,  Maoist,  in  the  Levant,  p.  144. 

battlemented  (bat'l-men-ted),  a.  Furnished 

of  a  city  or 


H.i:t>m«it.-swtsUrf  Church  of  KeysL 

Puv-.le-U'«'<,  Fiance. 
-T.  <t,  aerlpn* ;  a.  IF,  eKTestam  i  C.  t . 
oelHaei;  P.  p.  ftiS-hlx-->Uil»i>v     I  Frasi 
kiuel-W-Uvi'k  **  tact,  tie  1'ArthlStctuet."  r 

Egypt, 


battue 

nickel  steel  armor  It  Inches  in  msxlituna  thickness: 
<»rrj  foui  It-lDch,  '  bjbt  « inch,  foor  e-inch,  and  twenty- 
sin  aalck-flrs  guns;  have  torpedo  ejector* ;  and  are 
capable  of  a  Inomlaal)  speed  of  IS  knots.  The  Iowa, 
launched  In  ltftM,  Is  of  tt.410  tons'  displacement,  has  1&. 
inch  inmic,  and  carries  fusu  I'Mu-  h  irons  tn  place  of  tbe 
U-lach  guns  of  the  other  vessels.  The  Kearsarge  mid 
Kentucky  ire  of  11,696  tons'  displacement,  have  IT-lnch 
armor,  and  carry  four  IS-loch,  fuur  S-lnch,  fourteen  6-inch, 
and  twenty-sta  i|iilck-Bre  guns.  TheAlatiatu»«llllBois,aiid 
Wisconsin  are  to  have  the  same  displacement  and  armor. 
Of  tbe  armored  cruisers,  tbe  Tcias.  launched  m  is 
of  S.JI6  tons'  displscetiMiiit,  carries  ls-lihch  armor,  and  Las 
two  It-inch,  sll  S-lncb,  slid  elubtn  ii  quickDre  iiiiiis.  1  h« 
NewTork,  lanni-licd  In  1SB1,  Is  ol  S  lvjo  itms'  diaplaorfst  nt. 
fts  protretod  with  10-incb  srmtn-,  and  lias  alt  A-lnch  and 
twenty-loar  quick  nre  guns.  The  cusst-defrnse  Teasels 
are  of  Uja  monitor  tyjw-,  and  M-vera]  of  them  are  heavily 
armored  andpowerful  vessels,  moiintiiie  10-inch  and  13- 
Inch  guns.  The  effective  vessels  of  the  HrtiisL  navy  com- 
prise &ft  battle-slilps,  14  coast-defenae  ships,  0  armored, 
cruiser*.  So  c  re  leers  of  Inferior  class**,  IS  liwkoiit  thlpe, 
M  torpedo  gunboats,  and  171  torpedo  craft  of  all  cte»«c*. 
A  Urge  nomher  of  vessels  also  are  In  proceaa  of  onn«tnie- 
tloik.  The  effective  French  nsyv  includes  SJ  battle  ships, 
IS  coast^iefense  shifis,  11  nrsC-class  cruisers,  IS  iromd- 
and  Uilrd-clam  crukseTs,  it  lookunt  ships.  IS  torpedo  gun- 
hosts,  and  Mi  torpeito  craft  of  all  classes.  Of  the  ■ither 
European  navies  the  nxsit  powerful  are  those  a  Kus.in. 
lUly,  and  Oermany.  The  HpanUh  nary  lncln.Ua  1  battle- 
ship, 1  cosYst-dsfensr  ship.  II  armored  cruisers,  1  protected 
cruiser,  IS  second-  and  thin!  -class  cruUers,  SO  gnnboaU. 
despatch  vcaseU,  cl--_,  ajid  '2)  torpedo 

battle-shout  (bat'l-shout),  n. 
in  battle. 

battle-song  (bat'l-song),  n.  A  song  sung  on 
the  battle-field,  or  relating  to  battle ;  a  mart  ial 
song. 

battleton  (bat'l-ton),  n.  [K.  dial.,  appar.  a 
var.  of  battledore.']  Same  as  battlMore,  1. 
[Prov.  Kng.l 
battletwig(lint'l-twig) .  •».  [E.  dial.]  An  ear- 
wig. [Prov.  Eng.]  ualliwell. 
battle-writlMJi  (batl-riTH'cn),  a.  [<  battle* 
+  trrtfAcn,  old  pp.  ottrithe.^  Twisted 


A  shout  raised 


« of  battle. 


real !  thy  warfare  o'er, 
>f  oofWedB. 


I  fields  no  more. 

Scon.  I.  of  the  I-,  I.  SI. 

battled^  (bat'ld),  a.  1.  Furnished  orstrength. 
ened  with  battlements. 

BoloUlrtt  as  it  were  a  castcl  wal 

CAaueer,  Kun  s  Priest  s  Tale.  1.  40. 
Tbe  owffieaf  lower.  rennpsen.  Pair  Wntnen- 

2.  In  her.,  broken  in  the  form  of  battlements : 
said  (a)  of  any  horizontal  line  diridiug  the 
field;  (A)  of  a  bar  or  fesse,  when  one  side  only 
is  broken  in  this  way.  Also  cstoatflerf.  8o« 
cut  under  cstoottied.-Bsttlsd  urondl.  In  Arc,  bar- 
log  the  heads  of  tbe  hsltlomenta  curved  or  rounded. - 
Battled  counter,  l<i  A*r.,  ssme  as  costn/er-essAartfcu'.  - 
Battled  embattled,  iu  Aer.,  dimbly  battled,  or  battled 
in  stepa   Also  called  -vrudy  and  battM  imufy. 

battledore,  battledoor  (bat'l-dor),  s.  [<  ME. 
batgldorr,  -doure,  -dure;  appar.  a  modification 
(simulating  'battle,  as  if  dim.  of  bat* ;  cf.  batik*) 
of  Pr.  bateSor  (=  Sp,  batiiU>r,  a  beater,  formerly 
also  batador,  a  bat  for  beating  clothes — Min- 
eheu),  <  oafrc  —  Sp.  batir,  twat:  see  batter*. 
For  the  term.,  cf.  etewlore.  Cf.  E.  dial,  battle, 
ton,  in  sense  1.]  1.  A  bat  or  l>ectle  used  in 
washing  clothes,  or  for  smoothing  them  out 
while  being  laundered. —  2.  An  instrument 
shaped  like  a  racket,  but  smaller,  used  in 
playing  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock.— 3t.  A  paddle  for  a  canoe. —  4.  In  «7««»- 
matiMa,  a  flat  square  piece  of  polished  iron  with 
a  wooden  handle,  used  for  flattening  the  bot- 
toms of  tumblers,  or  for  similar  purposes. — 
5.  A  kind  of  paddle  with  a  long  handle,  used 
for  placing  lonves  in  a  baker's  oven. — 6f.  A 
kind  of  horn-book:  so  called  from  its  shape.— 
BaUledore-boyt.  an  alieceiiailan.  — Battledore-bar- 
ley, a  specks)  of  cultivated  barley,  llonttu  m  resertton,  with 
sm.rt.  broad  earn.    Also  called  sprat- he rf re.    .V.  B.  D. 

battle-field  ibal'l-feld,,  a.  The  scene  of  a 
bottle. 

battle-flag  (bat'l-flag),  it.  A  military  flag:  a 
flag  carried  in  battle. 

battle-ground  ( 1  utt'l-ground),  n.  A  battle-field, 
battle-lantern  (bat  T-lan't*rn),  ».   A  lantern 
placed  at  each  gun  on  the  gun-deck  of  a  ship  of 


battle  piece  (bat'l-pes),  «.  A  painting  which 
represents  a  battle. 
battler1  (bat'ler).  «.  j<  battle*  +  -crlj  sppsr. 
not  descended  from  ME.  batelur  (<  OF.  balail- 
leor),  bataitUr,  <  OF.  batnillier.']  One  who  bat- 
tles or  fights;  a  warrior  or  contender, 
battler 2t  (bat'ler),  s.  [<  tWifffe*  +  -crl.]  1. 
One  who  beats  with  a  bat  or  battledore. — 2. 
A  bat  or  beetle.— 8.  See  batler*. 
battler*!,  Soe  batteler. 
battle-scarred  (bat'l-skftrd),  o. 
wounds  received  in  battle, 
battle-ship  (bat'l-ship),  n.  A  ship  of  war; 
specifically,  a  powerful  war-ship  designed  to 
light  in  the  line  of  battle ;  in  recent  use,  a 
heavily  armored  and  armed  sea-going  war-snip 
Intended  for  the  line  of  battle.  Tbe  change  from 
the  wooden  war-ship  propelled  hv  sail-power  to  tar  mod. 
em  armored  Iron  and  stew]  steam  batUe-'hip  dates  from 
shout  the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
war-snip  propelled  by  a  screw  was  the  United  Stale-  ship 
Princeton,  and  the  first  Ironclad  (Willi  the  riccpuon  of  a 
number  of  flosUng  batteries  Unlit  by  the  Prciich  for  use 
Iu  the  Crimean  war,  and  copied  hy  tlie  English  I  the 
French  armored  wooden  frigate  La  'Jlorre,  launched  in  I  sou. 
This  was  followed  by  the  English  Warrior,  launched  In 
istil.  Prom  this  date  Hue  development  of  the  war-ship, 
largely  influenced  hy  the  success)  of  the  Monitor  (which 
see),  liss  been  very  rapid,  resulting  In  a  great  diversity 
of  types  (as  paganls  arrangement  and  weight  oi  protective 
armor,  chancier  of  armament,  and  adaptation  of  design 
to  special  ends),  and  sccompauled  by  in  euually  raped 
pruyrcas  In  the  pcrfectlun  of  ordnance  <eer  urtmsraee,  gwisl, 
armor  plate  (which  srel,  and  egplosbes.  The  Warrior,  an 
1ro«  veaeel.  wss  HSIO  tons'  displacement,  liad  44-tnrh 
lro4i  armor,  carried  XE  ninnlo-Miadlog  gnus,  o1  which  the 
largest  were  of  s-lnuh  caliber  and  ol  small  power,  and  had 
n<i  torpedo-ejectors;  the  Lcpanto,  of  tbe  Ilallan  navy, 
Uunclted  In  INtf.  •me  ol  the  largest  war-shlpa  >«t  eoa- 
strnctnl.  is  of  l-\«i)  ton.'  displacement,  hss  i  tcl  armor 
19  Incbes  In  maiimuni  thlckneaa  earriea  IB  nuns,  of  which 
4  arc  of  IT  inch  caliber,  and  has  4  torpedo-ejectors,  slod- 
ern  war-veaaels  are  lasslttcd,  accurillng  to  the  t-ervloe  tor 
which  they  are  spf-lally  d«*ignod,a<hattliMiblpa.coas(.ds- 
futtM^  an,l  harhoi -defense  ships, cru|*rnt(wlilth  art!  classed 
as  armored,  protected.oruuarnioied,  according  Ui  ttM-lr  de- 
greeoldcfensivepowerl,lixikoutships,gii  it  boa  ts,dea  patch- 
vesseia-rams.  torpedo- boa  la,  lorpedo-lwal  dcsU-o)rrs,ele.Of 
Vessels  ol  these  i  lassee  the  I  nlted  State*  piveomed  at  Ihe 
beglniilogol  ISSVfourhntitOHihlpa,  wltli  Bvo  more  H)|iroceM 
of  coostrintlou  (two,  the  Kearsarge  anr.  Kentucky,  oerc 
'  March  24,  1SUS);  niueleen  toasbdelclkse  and  hai- 
isels  llncluiltng  a  numher  «d  obsolete  manl- 
torsl;  one  rain:  one  d>  luiniite  cruiser  three  armored  cruis- 
ers (one  of  which,  the  Teiaa  has  lS-lnch  imujr  ami  is 
also  rated  at  a  ««.  mid -class  batllc-»hlpl.  fifteen  protected 
cmiaurs :  (our  unprotected  cruisers;  a  number  of  guobuate 
and  despatch- vessels  ;  twelve  torpedo  crefl,  with  thirteen 
in  process  of  construction ;  ami  various  transports,  etc.  of 
the  battle  ships  the  Otegoft,  Masaachtisetts,  and  tl 
launched  In  11*83,  are  of  10. 


Hie  battU-vrithen  arms  and  mighty  bands. 

r»inyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

battling*  (bat 'ling),  a.  and  n.  [Also  batteling; 
ppr.  and  verbal  n.  of  imftfe*,  r.]  I,  a.  1.  Nour- 


Tbei 

Whose  ball  /.a,?  peatorcs  fatten  aU  my  lie,  ki 
fa'reene.  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  I 
2.  Tortile. 

IX  s.  1,  A  growing  fat,  or  tbe  process  of 
causing  to  grow  fat;"  a  fattening. —  2.  That 
which  nourishes  or  fattens,  as  food,  oi 
animals,  or  manure  for  soil, 
battological  (bal-^loj'i-kal).  a.  [< 
+  -teal.]   Given  to  or  of  the  naturt 

tolfl^V. 

battologist  (ba-tol'o-jiat),  n.  [<  battolnay  + 
-isf.J  One  who  talks  idly;  one  who  needlessly 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  speaking  or  writing. 

A  truly  dull  tnllaUail. 

Wkillaek,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  ana. 
battologize  (ba-tol'9*jU).sr,;  pret.  and  pp. 
battologized,  ppr.  battvliHfistAQ.  battoloyy 
■ice.]  L  trasg.  To  repeat  needlessly ;  iterate. 
.Sir  T.  Berber!. 

II.  t'afning.  To  repeat  words  or  phrases  with 
needless  iteration. 

battology  (bB-tol'd-ji).  a.    f<  Gr.  jiaTTo>j>yia,  < 
parro>.a)ne,  a  stammerer,  <  iiWor,  a  stamruerer 
(used  only  as  a  proper  name),  +  tiyuv,  i 
see  -otogy  ]   Idle  t«dk  or  babbling: 
repetition  of  words  iu  I 
ence  to  Mat.  vi.  7.] 
That  heathenish  ^^^"J^J^J^ 

battont,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  baton  and  6a/- 
ten*. 

battoont,  >•.   Same  as  batoon. 

battoryt  (bat'o-ri),  n.  A  fsctory  or  warehouse 
established  abroad  by  the  Hanse  towns. 

battoule-bo«rd  (ba-trtl'bord),  ».  A  spring- 
board used  for  jumping  —  particularly,  in  cir- 
cuses, for  vaulting  over  horses,  elephants,  etc. 
It  constat*  of  a  few  inuJiks  fasteised  at  one  end  to  a  pole 
supported  by  tao  uprights.  Ihe  other  eiMl  rusting  upon  a 
Bu,,f  or  ritber  surface. 

battrilt  (l«tt'ril>,  n.  TE.  dial.  Cf.  battler*,  bat- 
ter*.] Bame  us  totter*. 
battel  (bats),  n.  /it.  Same  as  battimj,  3. 
battue  (b»-tu'),  n.  [F.  (=  Pr.  rwjfgrfii  =  It. 
btittnta),  prop.  fcm.  pp.  of  battre,  beat:  see 
6«ffl,  ofifffrl.)  1.  A  method  of  hunting  in 
which  the  ginno  U  drivon  from  cover  by 
beaters  toward  a  point  where  the  sportsmen 
an'  in  wait. 

H<-  has  not  a  won!  t»  say  against  oaflne  shooting,  though 
(or  his  own  jHirt  he  greatly  prefer*  sbwiling  oicr  a  wcll- 
trained  dog  Pi  having  the  game  pill  up  Iu  dmvi-a  by  n  arr- 
is ol  beaters.  ITiwrmiaiWrr  li<t.,  t'XX  V.  Jutt 
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Hence —  8.  Any  beat-up  or  thorough  search, 
orunoUaerinunating  slaughter,  especially  of  de- 
fenseless or  unresisting  crowds.— 3.  The  game 
driven  from  cover  by  the  battuo  method, 
batture  (ba-»ur')>  «•  [f .,  a  sand-bank,  a  shoal, 
<  battrr,  boat,  beat  as  waves:  see  bote*,  baiter^, 
and  cf.  hatter*.']  An  alluvial  elovation  of  the 
bed  of  a  river;  in  particular,  one  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river  which 
are  dry  or  submerged  according  to  the  season. 

In  September,  1H0*.  occurred  the  "batturt  riol*."  The 
balfiire  wu  the  aaJidy  dep>j4*La  Dulde  by  the  Mln*lastl>pl 
lii  front  at  Hi*  Kanboiuv  SK.  Marie  I  In  .New  Orlroiial- 
The  noled  jurlat,  Kdwanl  Uvtninton,  reimiaeutlna;  private 
n  of  thu  KTonna,  and  wu  oppaaed 


by  the  public  hi  two  diatlnct  autlireaka. 

G.  W.  Cahtr,  Crohn  of  LoulaLana,  xxlli. 

battuUibai-to'l*),«,  [It,  <  toffee,  beat.  Cf. 
battue.]  In  mtutc:  (a)  A  beat  In  keeping  time, 
(b)  A  bar  or  measure.  Bee  a  bat  tutu  and  a 
tempo,  (el  In  MMiiiwal  muvnr,  a  forbidden  pro- 
gression of  the  outer  voice-parts  of  a  harmony 
from  a  tenth  on  tho  up-boat  to  an  octavo  on 
the  down-beat. 

tsir!i&r,s+-,'']  o,orreMm' 
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q.  v.]   Primarily,  a  sort  of  scepter  or  staff  of 

office,  the  attribute  of  Folly  personified,  car- 
ried by  the  jesters  of  kings  and 
groat  lords  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  the  seventeenth 
tury.    it  i>  generally 

crowned  with  the  head  ol 
wrarlmi  *  party-oolorml  I 
ears,  and  with  a  rliia  nt  little  Bella,  like 
aleighbella.  At  the  other  end  there  wai 
anfnetln»-.a  a  hall  or  bladder  InBatcd  with 
air,  with  which  to  belabor  people.  Alio 
apeUed  bawbU. 

The  kyngea  foole 
Bale  bjr  the  Are  upon  a  atoole, 
Aa  he  that  with  hit  bnubtt  plalde. 

Osuvtr,  i:oni.  Amant.,  vll. 
F<h>1i,  who  only  wanted  a  party-col- 
oured coat,  a  cap.  and  a  tMtttnV,  u  paaa 


Hi  IuxhI  with  aaaea1 


,  M.  S.U,  ULS. 
DattT2  (bat'i),  n. ;  pi.  baffle*  (-iz).  (Anglo-Ind., 
used  in  southern  India  for  northern  paddy, 
rioe;  <  Canarese  batta,  bkatta,  rice:  seo  battai 
and  paddy*.  Cf.  bat8,  a  weight.]  1.  Rice  while 
growing.— 3.  A  measure  for  rice  in  India, 
equal  to  120  pounds.  McF.lrath,  Com.  Diot. 
batwecd  (bal'wed),  a.  The  burdock,  Arctium 
Lappa. 

batz,  batzea  (bats,  bat 'sen),  n.  [Formerly 
also  bat*,  taken  as  plural,  with  an  assumed 
sing.,  bat,  <  MHO.  bats*,  O.  batten,  baeen,  the 
coin  so  called,  <  MHO.  bet;,  0.  bttts,  pets,  a 
bear,  tho  bear  being  tho  arms  of  Bern,  where 
the  coin  was  first  issued.]   A  small  billon  coin 


o*/?en«,  Reran*. 
Sato  (fat.  Can.  »>Rwrii>i»t-- Drntah  Mumwb-  Is^arforajtaal-I 

worth  four  krciitzcrs  (about  three  cents),  first 
issued  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ecutury 
by  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  afterward  by  other 
Swiss  cantons,  which  placed  their  respective 
arms  upon  it.  Tho  name  came  to  be  applied 
also  to  certain  small  German  coins, 
baubee.  n.    See  baa-bee. 

bauble'  (ba'bl), n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  bable, 
babel,  <  ME.  bable,  babuUe,lMtbulle,  babel,  <  OF. 
babel,  baubtl (with  dim.  baubelet,  beubelet,  >eariy 
ME.  beaubelel),  a  child's  toy,  plaything,  trinket. 
Origin  doubtful;  cf.  mod.  F.  babiole,  a  toy, 
gewgaw,  It.  babbola,  a  toy,  appar.  connected 
with  It,  babbtn,  a  fool,  blockhead  (babbano, 
silly),  =  Pr.  baban,  a  fool,  <  ML.  babul**,  a  bab- 
bler, fooL  Cf.  babble.  The  forms,  if  from  the 
eta  me  source,  show  imitative  variation.  Bauble* 
in  this  sense  was  early  confused  with  bauble'. 
appar.  of  different  origin.]  I.  n.  It.  A  child's 
plaything  or  toy. — 2.  A  trifling  pleee  of  finery; 
that  which  is  gay  or  showy  without  real  value ; 
a  gewgaw. 

0.  trinkets,  ilr,  trinkets—  a  baubtr  tnr  Lydla ! 

Stiiridan,  The  RiraU,  v.  i. 
Are  atl  then  worMa.  that  np«cd  tlu-lr  rlnling  >ll«ht, 
t>wub.  vacant,  niulleTU    JwieW.-*  ••(  the  nleht? 

it.  W.  7/4«M,  Th-  Swrrt  u(  Uie  Stan. 

3.  A  trille;  n  thing  of  little  or  no  value;  a 
childish  or  foolish  mutter  or  affair. 
II, t  «.  Trifling;  insignificant ;  contemptible. 

The      Vine,  WMMh. 
]]<iw  runny  nKmIImw.  l*it,i>u         ,|arr  »*ll 
1  jn.il  Iht  ]kitknt  l»retuit !       Shixk.,  T.  antl  l\,  I.  .T. 

Also  spelled  Imxchlr. 
baubla't,  r.  i.    [<  bauhlA.  «.]    To  trifle, 
bauble-  O'.'.'bl).  n.    [VjuW  mnl.  E.  bubte,  babel, 

<  ME.  Uthle,  habulle.  Intlx-I,  a  fool's  mace,  also 

(appar.  the  name  word)  u  stick  with  u  heavy 

weight  at  the  end,  used  for  weighing,  <  MK. 

babilen,  biibien,  waver,  Hwing  to  uml  fro,  appar. 

a  freq.  form  from  same  (uiun-e  as  iiuM,  M'. 

liatdde  tnav  thus  be  regarded  as  for  'bubble. 

Hut  the  word  was  early  confused  with  fra«tW«l, 


lieydtn.  Pet.  to  UUL  o(  Uacna. 
baubloryt,".  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bablerie,  babetry;  <  bauble^  +  -ry.] 
trifling ;  a  trifling  matter, 
baubling*  (ba'bling),u.  [<  bauNe\  v.,  +->ng*.] 
Contemptible;  paltry. 
A  baubling  marl  ww  lie  captain  of.   Shale,  T.  H„  v.  1. 

baucb,  baugh  (bitch),  a.    [Sc.,  perhaps  <  Icel. 

odj/r,  uneasy,  poor,  hard  up ;  cf.  oagr,  awkward. 

clumsy.]  Weak;  pithless;  shaky.  [Scotch.] 
bauchoe-seed  ( bu'ehe-sed),  n.    aame  as  tiaxc- 

ckan^eed. 

bauchle1,  bachle1  (bach'l), ».  [8c;  origin  un- 
known. Cf.  oa«c*.]  1.  An  old  shoo  worn 
down  at  the  heel,  or  one  with  the  counter 
turned  down  and  worn  as  a  slipper. — 3.  A 
slovenly,  pithless,  or  shiftless  person;  a  sham 
Wing  good-for-nothing.  [Scotch.] 

He'll  be  bat  a  haucAi*  In  this  world,  and  a  hadudtter  ta 
the  n»M.  Uov9,  Hbep.  Cal.,  IL  1«&  (A'.  K  D.) 

baucbleat,  r.  t.  [Sc. :  see  baffle.]  To  maltreat; 

bllflli-. 

banchly  (bach'U),  ade.    [Sc.,  <  bauch  + 
Weakly;  indifferently;  poorly.  [Scotch.] 

baud't,  «.   See  bated*. 

baud8!,  t.  t   See  bauvP. 

baud  't,  ».   See  bated*. 

baud*  (bid),  ii.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf. 
Tho  fish  otherwise  called  tho  roetliug. 
Eng.  (Comish).l 

baud*!,  a.  [ME.,  <  OF.  baud,  <  OLO.  bald, 
bold,  lusty,  —  E.  bold.  See  bawd*.]  Joyous; 
riotously  gay.   Horn,  of  the  Bote. 

baudekin,  baudkin  ha'de-kin,  bad'kin),  n. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  historical  use ;  early  mod. 
E.  also  irreg.  bodkin  ;  <  ME.  baudkin,  baudekin, 
etc.,  <  OF.  Daudekin,  baudeqvin  (ML.  baldaki- 
hu*),  <  It.  baldaeahiHO,  >  also  E.  baldakin.  bal- 
dachin: seo  fcoidncAi's.]  A  rich  embroidered 
or  brocaded  silk  fabric  woven  originally  with  a 
warp  of  gold  thread,  and  properly  called  doth 
of  baudekin.  It  ww  uwd  fur  iiarmeiita,  ■acred  vest- 
ment*, altar-olutlut,  canopka,  aod  It  tint  mentlwed 
In  Kajriiah  hlatory  In  connertlon  with  the  knighting  at 
Willhun  of  Valenco  la  1247  by  Henry  III.  It  wu  proba- 
bly known  on  the  oontiaont  before  that  date.  Later  the 
name  was  applied  to  any  rich  brocade,  and  even  to  shot 
•ilk.  It  la  net  fotuid  la  me  after  the  middle  ot  the  six- 
teenth century.   Also  called  baldaehin. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  "  Thirty  alba  of  old  etw*  oS 


bavaidage 

■tretchlni;  frnts  tree  to  tree  Ilk*  cablea.   The  bmrh  8br"oa 

bark  of  tho  Maloo  climber,  B,  VaMii.  at  India.  5  aae4  for 
niaktna  ropes  and  brlibrea,  and  la  avitable  for  | 
tag.  The  woud  of  R- 
tnn'ejrufa  b  one  of  the 
varletlea  of  ebony,  and 
Ita  bark  It  used  In  dye- 
ItK  and  tanning.  Other 
apectoa  are  equally  uae- 
fnl. 

Baubinlan  ibii- 

hin'i-an),  a,  Be- 
lating  to  the  Swiss 
anatomist  and  bot- 
anist (raspard  Bau- 
hin  (1504-1624).— 
Baubinlan  valve, 
valvula  Bauhlnl,  tbr 
llooeaKal  valva.  see 
iUi^.weaL 
bank  (bAk),  ».  A 
Hootch  form  of 
balkl. 

bauld  (b.'.hl),  <,.  A 


bauldricket,».  See  a..**....-. 
baldric. 

banlea  (b&'le-ft),  a.  [E.  Tnd.]  A  round-bot- 
tomed passenger-boat,  having  a  mast  and  sail, 
but  generally  propelled  by  oars,  used  on  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  Ganges. 

baulite  (bb'lit).  n.  [<  RauXa,  a  mountain  in 
Iceland,  +  -ite'K  The  mountain  prob.  derives 
Its  name  from  Icel.  baula,  a  cow,  an  imitative 
name;  cf.  mod.  loel.  baula,  low  as  a  cow:  see 
oatrll.]  A  white  transparent  mineral,  found 
in  the  matter  ejected  by  the  volcano  of  Krabla 
in  Iceland.  It  is  a  variety  of  glassy  feldspar 
or  sanidino.   Also  called  krablite. 

baulk,  it.  and  v.   See  balk*. 

baulmot,  »-   See  balm. 

baultert,  v.   See  baiter. 

baumt,  n.  See  balm. 

baunscheldtiam  (boon' shit -Ism),  a.  [From 
the  inventor,  Karl  Baunteheidt,  a  Oerman 
mechanician.]  A  form  of  acupuncture,  in 
which  about  26  needles,  set  in  a  metal  disk  and 
dipped  in  an  irritant  oil,  are  thrust  into  tho  skin 
by  a  spring.  Its  action  seems  to  be  accordant 
-with  that  of  ordinary  counter-irritants. 

bauset,  r.  t.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  baufi,  q.  v.]  To 
kiss.   Jbfarsfoa.    [A  doubtful  sense.] 

bauson  (bi'sn),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
batcson,  bauson,  etc.,  and  corruptly  boton,  bore- 
ton,  <  ME.  bau»cm,  bauuon,  baueyn,  bauten,  a 
particular  application  of  tho  adj.  baueou, 
white-spotteu,  in  ME.  bautand,  mod.  bausond, 
etc. :  see  baueond.  The  adj.  is  rarely  found  In 
M£.,  but  must  havo  proccdod  tho  noun  use. 
The  badger  has  received  other  names  In  allu- 
sion to  tho  white  mark  on  its  face:  ace  bad- 
ger*.] L  *>.  An  old  name  of  the  badger:  some- 
times applied  ludicrously  or  in  contempt  to  a 
fat  or  pertinacious  person. 

His  mtttcna  were  ef 


[.!.!.-  .IJtV'l 


Iha- 

Qui 


th  <if  (Old, 
1  In  Hack,  Church 


at  Peterborough, 
■eh  of  our  Patheli,  L  ML 


baudekynt,  n.   See  f>aude(nn. 
baudelairirt,      Sco  oooVioirc. 
baudkin,  »•    See  baudekin. 
baudreyt  (bid'ri).  n.  A  variant  form  of  baldric. 
bandriuct,  n.   See  baldric. 
baudrons  (bad'rouz),  ».    [Sc.,  also  badrane. 
bathrons;  of  unknown,  perhaps  Celtic,  origin.] 
A  name  for  the  cat  (like  reynnrd  for  the  fox, 
bruin  for  the  bear,  etc.).  [Scotch.] 
Anld  bau.irwu  by  the  Initle  ttta. 
An'  wl'  her  loot  lk«r  face  a  waahln'. 

Burnt,  VVIUie  Waatle. 

The  iieebar  a  atlld  baudrtmt. 
T.  Martin,  tr.  of  Uclhe'a"  Sl.ln  Kind,  wirwaren  Kinder." 

baildylt,  bandy2^  «■    See  haudyt,  batedy'Z. 
baufrejt,  n.    fOngin  obscure  ;  perhaps  a  form 
of  belfry.]    A  Deam. 

baugo  /bonh),  ».  fF. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
1.  A  kind  of  coarse  drugget  made  in  Burgundy, 
Frtinco. —  2.  Mortar  made  of  clay  and  straw. 

baugh,  a.    See  bauek. 

Baubiiiia  (ba-hin'i-jl),  u.  (NL.,  named  in  hon- 
or of  .lean  and  Oa-Hpard  liauhin,  eminent  Swiss 
botanist*  (died  in  1013  and  l«'-"4  respectively), 
because  the  leaves  generally  consist  of  two 
lobes  or  parts,  aud  were  thus  taken  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  two  brothers.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Isrruminom;  _  The  species  are  unially 


TX  n.  Same  as  bauaond. 
bausond  (bA'snd),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tasv 
gonde,  bairtand,  mod.  dial.  {VaKSvnf,  ftairsaad. 
also  (erroneously  written  as  if  a  participle) 
bausoa'd,  ba*»en>il,  baKtfnt,  etc. ;  <  ME.  bauxand 
(also,  as  a  noun,  batuon,  hattton,  bauten,  etc.),  < 
OF.  batttant,  bauttant,  bauxent,  bautant,  baujant, 
baleent,  bauchant,  etc.  (with  appar.  unorig.  •<), 
also  beturan,  bauMti,  batuain  (>  ML.  fcoMji(  rofn», 
(Muiieitniu?)  =  Pr.  bataan  s  It.  baUano,  white- 
spotted  ;  cf.  mod.  F.  (from  It.)  batata,  a  black 
or  bay  horse  with  white  feet  Origin  un- 
known; possibly  connected  with  the  equiv. 
Celtic  words  mentioned  as  the  source  of  E. 
balfi,  q.  v.l  Tlaviug  white  spoto  on  a  black  or 
bay  ground;  having  a  white  strip  down  the 
face,  or  a  natch  on  tho  forehead :  applied  to 
unimals.  [Scotch.] 


Aj«  t»t  hii'n  frlen.\«  In  Ilka  place. 

fiurnj.  The  Twa  Dega,  L  JL 

bauson-faced  (ba'sn-fast),  a.  Having  a  white 
mark  on  the  fucc,  like  a  badger ;  bausond. 

bauteroll,  «■    !^ci>  boterol. 

bauxite  I  bo'zit ),  n.  [<  Baux  (so©  def .)  +  4te*.] 
A  clay  found  ut  l>cs  Buux,  near  Aries  in  France, 
and  elsewhere,  in  concretionary  grains  or  oolit- 
ic. It  contaiiH  aliout  one  half  of  lu  wriirht  of  alumina. 


wtthlr-m  anit  oater,  and  •llluaaaan  impurity.  Itbuanlaa 
n  miiip-t-  itf  alum,  of  the  ni^uU  aluminium,  and  U->  aofue  ex* 
iriit  In  the  prcparatltio  nf  crucible*.  Al*>  apclled  teauxi'fr. 

bavardage  (bu-var-dSith'),  n.  [F.,  <  barartler, 
chatter.  <  barard,  talkative,  <  bare,  drivel,  ss- 
liva:  seefrorefte.]  Idle  talk;  chatter.  [Bare.] 


Digitized  by  Google 


bavardage 


ring  otilj  by 
of  the  kulght. 


Ira  to  the  gay  bavaniair 

Bultctr,  Rletui,  II.  1SS. 


bavarettot  (bar-*-ret'),  n.  Same  am  bawttt. 
Bavarian  (ba-vi'Vi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bararia, 
NL.  form  of  ML.  /JnMrw,tiie  country  of  the  lioii 
(0.  Bittern),  whose  name  is  also  found  in  ifo- 
AerNta,  the  country  of  the  lloiemi  or  Jtohrmi 
(O.  /ioAiwea).]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ba- 
varia, a  kingdom  of  southern  Germany  Bava- 
rian Drools,  *  tiruuiua  ranging  in  color  (nun  a  bright 
yellow  to  a  copper  reit  The  yellow  neons*  contains  about 
tal  per  cent,  ot  topper  to  17J  per  tent,  of  tin ;  toe  red 
"  ~i  |wr  cent,  of  copier  to  5  per  cent  of  tin. 


II  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bavaria, 
bavaroyt  ( bav'a-roi),  it.    [ <  F.  Bararou,  Bava- 
rian.]  A  kind  of  cloak. 

I«t  the  Ump  d  bavang  tha  top  rnbnn. 

Oar,  Trivia.  L  £1 

Baveno  twin.  s«.  twin. 

bavert,  *.   An  obsolete  form  of  beaivri. 

bavette  (ba-vet'),  [F.,  with  dim.  term,  -ettt, 
<  have  =  Pr.  It.  iwr<i  =  Bp.  Pg.  foifoi  (ML. 
foira),  drivel,  slaver,  saliva.]  f.  A  bib.— 2. 
The  upper  part  of  a  child's  apron  turned  over 
to  servo  as  u  t>il». 

baviant  (b»'  vi-an),  it.  A  variant  form  of  baboon. 

bavlart,  »•    Ail  obsolete  form  of  bearer?. 

bavin1  (bav'in),  n.  and  a,  [E.  dial.  (Vart'it,  bar- 
em,  also  bobbin  ;  of  obscure  origin;  cf.  OF.  baffe, 
a  bundle.]  I.  »■  1-  A  fagot  of  brushwood; 
light  and  combustible  wood  used  for  ' 
fires.    [Now  rare.] 
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bawchan-Med  (ha'chan-aed),  n.  [E.  Ind. ;  also 
written  baneJue-teed.  J  The  seed  of  Ptoralea 
eorylifolia,  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  East  In- 
dies, used  by  the  natives  as  a  tonic  and  in  skin- 
diseases,  and  exported  as  an  oil-seed. 

bawcock  (bi'kok ).  n.  [<  F.  beau  eoq,  lino  cock : 
gee  beau  and  cwri  '.]  A  tine  fellow.  [Archaic.] 
How  now.  my  IuhmkH  SkaJt..  T.  N.,  III.  t. 

bawd1  (bad),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baud,  < 
ME.  foiiruV,  baudr,  in  the  earliest  instance 
varying  with  bntrd»trat,  at  which  fcaird  in  prob. 
an  abbr.,  being  thus  (prob.)  indirectly,  and  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  directly,  derived  from 
the  OF.  foiiid,  bold,  lively,  gay.  The  OF.  adj. 
U  not  used  as  a  noun,  and  does  not  have  the 
sense  of  the  E.  word.  See  baiedntrot,  and  cf. 
bawdy1,  ftaicdy2.]  A  procurer  or  procuress ;  a 
person  who  keeps  a  house  of  prostitution,  and 
conducts  illicit  intrigues:  now  usually  applied 
only  to 


,  thowgh  It  burnc  bright,  la  hut  a  blaze. 

Lrln,  Eaphuea,  Aiuil.  oC  Wit,  p.  7S. 
If  he  outlasts  not  a  hundred  such  crackling  tanas  as 
thou  art,  0<«l  and  wen  iwailect  Industry. 

Jfursfos,  Joitwiu,  atui  r 'toyman,  Eastward  Ho,  1.  1. 

Ahnut  two  In  the  morning  thoy  felt  themselves  almost 
choked  with  smoke,  ami  rising,  did  rind  the  fire  amine 
np  stain :  so  they  rose  to  save  themaelvea ;  but  that,  at 
that  time,  the  barint  were  not  on  lire  in  Uie  yard. 

ftyy.  Wary.  111.  7S. 

St-  iTUit.,  a  fascine. 
II.  a.  Itesembling  bavin.  [Poetic] 
shallow  )c*ters,  and  rash  sarin  wits, 

SAat.,  1  lien.  IV.,  IU.  a 

bavin1!  (bav'in),  r.  f.  [<  fctria,  ».]  To  make 
up  into  fagots. 

KUI  or  tori'is  them,  and  pitch  them  nrton  tbrlr  ends  to 
preserve  them  from  rotting.  Ewlyn,  sylva,  p. 

bavin2  (bav'in),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure.] 
Impure  limestone.    Ilatlittett.    [Prov,  Eng.] 

bavin3  (bav'in  ),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  name 
ou  (he  northeastern  coast  of  Ireland  of  the  bal- 
lan-wraaae. 

Bavouism  (ba-vtt'izm),  n.    Same  as  Babouvism. 

as  HalHziif  s  system  was  called,  was  thus  en- 
r  a  role  in  French  history  from  1H»  to  lhS9- 
R.  T.  £'ly,  Fr.  and  Oer.  socialism,  p.  S4. 

baw1  (ba),  ».  [E.  dial,  and  Be.  (Be.  also  for), 
=  foiH1.]    A  ball.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

baw*  (ba),  c.  f.  [E.  dial.,  =  foi.r/l.  In  d.  f.  2, 
cf.  U  forufoirf.  lmrk.]  1.  To  bawl.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— 2f.  To  hurk.  To/wll. 

Daws  (bil),  inUrj.  [<  ME.  bair,  o/iirtf;  a  natural 
exclamation  of  disgust,  like  bah.]  An  ejacu- 
lation of  disgust  or  contempt.  GoUUmith. 

bawbee,  baubee  (twi-be'),  n.  [Sc,  formerly 
u\m> buiebie,  Ixiubic,  rarely  tmbit :  fir»t  mentioned 
in  pi.  bnnbrii.  uf  uncertain  origin;  tirob.  au 
abbr.  of  the  name  of  the  laird  of  Sillrhaubg,  a 
mint-master  mentioned  at  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  bawbee,  in  connection  with  .IfcAwni, 
another  mint-master  whose  name  was  applied 
to  the  coin  called  alehuon;  cf.  also  bodlr,  bod- 
>llf,  said  to  lie  natne<l  from  a  mint-master  lltxl- 
vrtl  cir  /;r.r*iiv7/.]  1.  A  Scutch  billon  coin, 
weighing  about  '2S>  grains  troy,  first  issued  in 


He  IFundanud  la  named  Trtiilua'  ftaici. 

SiriUm,  Poema,  p.  2*5. 

bawd]t  (bad),  r.  •'.  [<  bnr<fl,  a.]  To  i»iider; 
act  as  procurer  or  procuress, 

tauclpne  Is  agent  for  the  kings  lust,  and  antnts  .  .  . 
for  the  wbcJe  court.  Spectator,  No.  306. 

bawd^t  (bad),  r.  t.  [Also 
q.  v.]    To  foul  or  dirty. 

Iter  shoooc  smcred  with 
tlreacd  upon  dyrt 
That  baudrth  her  akyrL 

S*«(/on,  Poems,  p.  ISO. 

bawd3  (bid),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  band,  pcr- 
hapa  abbr.  from  bu  ud row,  or  ix^riiapa  a  var.  of 
ME.  badde,  a  cat,  the  name  being  transferred 
to  the  hare.]  A  hare.  [In  the  extract  there  is 
a  play  on  bawd  in  this  sense  and  ftaavi1.] 

tier.    A  6a mi,  a  bawd  !  aoho! 


Jfer.   No*«r»,.lr.  R.  and  J.,  II.  4. 

bawd-born  (bid'bom),  a.    Born  of  a  bawd ;  a 

bawd  from  birth.   .SA«i\.  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 
bawdekynt,  «■  ^  AaiwWin. 
bawdily  (ba'di-li),  adv.  In  a  bawdy  manner; 

oh«ceiielv;  lewdly. 

bawdlneas  (ha'di-nea),  n.  [<  bavdyi  +  -►>«•«.] 
Obacenity;  lewdness. 

bawdmoney,  ».    See  baldmoney. 

bawdrickt  (bad'rik),  n.   See  baldrte. 

bawdry  (b4d'ri),  n.  [<  ME.  baiulrrye,  <  bande, 
bawd,  +  -ry.  Cf.  OF.  baudrrit,  boldness, 
gavety.  See  rWrfl.]  1.  The  business  of  a 
bawd  or  procuress.- 2.  Illicit  intercourse; 
fornication. 

We  must  be  married,  or  we  most  lire  in  baudry. 

Ska*..  As  you  Uk«  It.  Iii.  3. 

3.  Obscenity;  lewd  language ;  smuttiness. 

It  Is  most  certain  that  l»rcta,i«l  bamiry  U  the  pooroat 
pretence  to  ait  linaKtnaMe.  brydtH. 

4f.  Bawds  collectively.  Vrtall. 

bawdsnip  (bid'ahip),'  n.  [<  fxiro*1  +  -*Aip.] 
The  office  or  employment  of  a  bawd.  ford. 

bawdstrott,  »,  [>fE.,  also  bauthtrot.  baunlrot, 
baltlixtrot,  baldyttrot,  <  OF.  mbnudtxtr»l.  mbal- 
dfttrot,  found  only  in  later  form  baudtlrot, 
prob.  a  cant  name,"  and  as  such  of  obscure  ori- 
gin ;  possibly  <  OF.  band,  bald,  bold  (<  OI.G. 
S<j/<i  =  K.  bold).  +  •nrrof,  <  OIXJ.  strnltm,  'ttrut- 
fen  =  Dan.  utrutte  =  MUG.  G.  stratten  =  E.  itfmf ; 
cf.  LG.  O.  straff,  stiff.]  A  bawd;  a  pander. 
I'iert  Plowman. 

bawdy1  (lia'di),  a.  [<  botrdl  + -y1.]  Obscene; 
lewd :  indecent ;  unchaste. 

bawdv2t  (bi'di),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ftaudy, 
<  ME.  baiedy,  haudg,  dirty,'  appar.  from  a  sim- 
ple form  'baud,  which  is  not  found  till  much 
later,  and  onlv  as  a  verb  (see  buirif2);  origin 
unknown ;  cf.  \V.  batcaidd.  dirty,  <  6air,  dirt, 
mire;  F.  bour,  mud.  Not  connected  with 
oYiirify1,  though  the  two  words  are  commonly 
associated.]    Dirty;  filthy. 

is  aliuWp  and  to  tore  also. 
.  PruL  to  Canon's  Vmniui'i  Tale,  L  OH. 


Slovenly  cooks,  tlLat  . 


.  netrrwaslitheirSn.nfybar 
*««-.«.,  Anal,  of  Mvl..  11.3 


Olr»ePM. 
IU»t»nci  Mm*,  V,- 


Re«eew. 
I  'i.j^  t.l  uv  nrvtiul.  J 


1542  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  worth  at 
that  time  Ud.  Scotch.  A  half-law  twr.  »..nh  W. 
Scutch,  was  coined  at  the  same  ttn>c  aiul  hn<l  »llnllar 
typtw.  Ill  S»»itlalKl  (In  niuiie  l»  now  tiivcli  to  the  t/rouxc. 
halfiH'ntii  ctirpriit  tlin-nctiout  Hie  Itritiali  IhUu 
2.  i'f.  Money ;  cash.  [Scotch.] 

bawble1,  ».    See  baubltl. 

bawble^,  s.  Seei 

ai 


bawdy-house  (ba'di-hotis),  n.  A  house  of 
lewdness  ami  prostitution;  u  house  of  ill-fame. 

bawhortM  (Inl'liors),  n.    Same  uw  ha!l»irtr. 

bawl>  (bali,  r.  [Fjtrly  mod.  E.  also  Uill,  bant, 
<  ME.  bauUn,  bark,  lirob.  <  Ml,,  luiulart,  Imrk 
(cf.  L.  iMiulmri,  hurk);  cf.  mod.  Icel.  baula 
Sw.  Inthi,  low  lis  a  cow  (Icel.  baula,  n  COW); 
i*f.  alxo  Sw.  /«i/'i.  roar,  G.  IhuUh,  bark,  and  see 
b>  IC-.  bttlnw.,  iMtlk-.  etc,  all  prob.  orig.  imitative.] 
I.  infrnitji.  It.  To  bark  or  howl,  as  a  dog. — 2. 
To  cry  out  with  a  loud  full  sound ; 


ment  or  clamorous  outcries,  as  in  pain, 
tion,  etc.;  shout. 

That  taint  for  freedom  In  their  sense  leas  mood. 
And  Mill  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  froe. 

Milton,  Sonneta,  vil. 

TusiiiK  under  Ludgate  Uie  other  day.  I  heard  a  voice 
tovliuj  for  charity.  Sirrlr,  Hp»vtai<.r,  No.  W. 

II.  fraas.  1.  To 
shout  out, 

StiU  must  I  bear?    shall  hoarse  Fltnierald  bawt 
His  creaking  couplets  In  a  tavern  hall  7 

fljrma,  Lllgllsh  llards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  To  cry  for  sale,  as  a  hawker. 

I  saw  my  Isuoura.  which  had  cost  roe  so  mnch  tbonght 
ami  watching,  tawisii  almut  by  the  common  hawkers  ot 
llrub  SUeet.  Siri/t,  Kckenitalf  Papers. 

bawl1  (bil),  a.  [<  ftatfl1,  r.]  A  shout  at  the 
top  of  one's  voice ;  an  outcry :  as,  the  children 
set  up  a  loud  barrf. 

bawln,  ».    Otjsolete  spelling  of  iaHl. 

bawla  (liu'lli),  n.  [Native  term.]  A  matting 
made  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cocoanut-palm.  used  for  t 

bawler  (b&'lcr),  n.    One  who  bawls. 

bawmet,  '■■  An  obsolete  form  of  balm. 

baw-money,  n.    S*-e  baf-r«»acy. 

baws  (ban),  ».  [<  Ir.  babhun  =  Gael,  babkunn 
(pron.  nearly  as  witra),  an  inclosure  for  cattle, 
a  fortification.]  1.  Formerly,  an  outer  in- 
closure  of  an  Irish  castle :  nearly  equivalent 
to  bailey  and  oufcr  bailey,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury grants  i>f  gov«^mrnent  laml  In  Iri'lsnd  were  nsaile  on 
the  condition  that  the  grantee  should  build  a  castle  and 
hawn,  the  latter  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  uf  the) 
tenants. 

2.  In  modern  times,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland — 
(a)  The  cattle-yard  near  a  farm-house.  (6)  A 
large  house,  including  all  its  appurtenances, 
as  offices,  courtyard,  etc.  Airi/'f. 

bawn  (ban),  r.  t.  [<  ftonrs,  ».]  In  Ireland,  to 
surround  or  inclose  with  a  bawn. 

bawrelt,  ».  [A  corresponding  masc.  ban-ret  Is 
found;  appar.  of  F.  origin.  Cf.  botktrcl,  boek- 
erct.]    A  laud  of  hawk.  J'hillipti. 

bawsln.  n.  ami  a.    See  bauson. 

bawsinc  (ba'sint),  n.    See  baumnd. 

bawson,  n.  and  a.    See  batman. 

bawtio,  bawty  (ba'ti),  «.  [Sc.  Ct.  baictfl.]  In 
Scotland,  a  name  for  a  dog,  especially  one  of 
large  size,  and  also  for  a  hare, 

baza,  bazea  (bak'sli,  -so-*),  h.  [L.]  In  Bom. 
antiq.,  a  sandal  or  low  shoe  of  various  forms, 
often  plaited  from  papyrus  or  palm-leaves; 
generally,  »n  inexpensive  foot-covering  worn 
ny  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  rtrfcrr»'d  to  as 
occurring  in  rich  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  specifically  as  the  shoe  of  comic  actors,  as 
distinguished  from  the  cothurnus  used  by  tra- 
gedians. 

barter  (bak'ster),  a.  [Also  Jrictafrr,  <  ME. 
bttxtrr,  bnvter,  1/akrMre,  *  AS.  bacttrr,  a  baker: 
see  bakatter.  Hence  the  proper  uann^  Uaxlrr, 
et|uiv.  to  Bnkrr.]  A  baker :  properly,  a  female 
baker.    [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Baxterian  (baks-te'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
propounded  by  Hie  hard  Baxter,  a  celebrated 
English  nonconformist  divine  (1615-16U1):  as, 
Haslertan  doctrines. 

Baxtcrianiam  (liaks-t*'ri-an-ixm),  ».  The 
iliietriues  of  Hichanl  Baxter,  who  amalgamated 
the  Anninian  doctrine  of  free  grace  with  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election. 

bay1  (ba),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baue,  bair,  < 
ME.  fcny,  bair,  a  bern-,  esp.  tlmt  of  tne  laurel- 
or  bay-tree,  perhaps  I  A  S.  In  a,  berry,  occurring 
only  in  pi.  bt'tjrr,  f**'r;ir,  glossed  ovTrviwiu,  i.  e. 
eiirrirtiti,  *blueb^;,^ri»'s,  (see  l  iirrtniiiwi),  and  in 
eomp.  Itrt/tirilm,  lit.  'berry-tree,'  applied  both  to 
the  mulberrv-trco  (Gr.  jit>i>ia)  and  to  the  bram- 
ble or  blactberry-bush  (Gr.  ^Wrot).  But  the 
ME.  form,  like  Jli).  firy,  baryr,  a  berry,  a  lau- 
rel-berry, agrees  also  with,  and  mnv  have  come 
directly  from,  OF.  bair,  (<oyc,  mud.  F,  bair  —  l*r. 
6«ifi  =  Sp,  Imyn,  OSp.  (*irvi  =  Pg.  Imaa.  baca  — 
It.  forma,  a  lierrv.  <  E.  '"i<  ri,  le»s  correetly  foicno, 
a  ln-rry;  cf.  I.ith.  bayha,  a  laurel-berry.]  If. 
A  berry,  especially  of  the  laurel-tree. 

The  fciyv  .>r  Iwrrlee  that  It  l»arrth, 

tlManJ,  tr.  of  lllny,  «v.  SO. 

2.  The  laund-lree,  noble  laurel,  or  sweet-bay, 

Luttrus  nt>lnlt.t.    See  lattrtl.   n„-  m   ii  also 

given  to  a  ittimiMTof  lr»  e«  n:i,t  .liruti*  nnne  or  W»*  re- 

M  ltll'lllig  tin-  IliiMe  Iflliri'l.     Her  ptmiMI  III  li,w. 

Hence  (like  loitrrl,  nnd  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient u  si."  of  the  Inure!)  —  3.  An  honorary  garland 
or  ertiwu  beri|<n\eil  us  n  ]iri/.e  fur  victory  or  ex- 
cellence; filw.,  fame  or  renown  due  to  iichicve- 
in  this  sense  used  chiefly  iu  tho 
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bay 

plural,  with  reference  to  the  leaves  c 
of  laurel.   Also  called  bay-leaf. 

¥c<  a*  yuu  buf*  he r**flcr  to  we  plajra, 
Eoeoaf*tf*  U4,  aiiJ  tfft«  our  pw4  iojw, 

£mk,  *%ul  Ft,,  Thierry       Ttioodon4,  EplL 


I  play'd  i«  plemM  my**  li,  mi  nistick  rwd. 
Nor  Buuitftit  fur  bay,  tbc  If an>f<|  ■lit*p|*ru'i 

[In  th«  following  fjiuiUtlop,  Uic  ufllce  of  poei 

Iarmcrt>  m  not  ucroaunoa  use. 

If  >f»ii  DPtnU  iruut  writ*,  writ*  I'fWi  pr»Ur, 
You'll  g&ln  *t  Icjmt  a  kiiiglHrwNxL  or  tli*  Aajn 
/•oiar,  fmltof  I 

fla^»  m  ftuftivlLiiH*  flN.nl  aa  »  i 

band,  tu  *iugiU«>. 


i,  1. 


i  >l»rt*  of  try  pre*,  iiol  of  IW 


A  greener  bays  shall  crown  Ben  Johhoh'm  name. 

rW<A«im,  Juiwonim  Vlrhlna.] 
4.  f  Cf .  bay2.  ]  A  piece  of  low,  marshy  ground 
producing  large  numbers  of  bay-trees.  [N. 
Carolina  ami  Florida.]  Barllett. -Boll-bay,  the 
Magnolia  rfrandijtt/rn.  —  Cherry-bay.  Pmuu*  i.tiwucri'*!- 
•»».—  Dwarf  bay.  "I  Rump-',  ilio  /Mp»»*  /xi uroWo.— In- 
dian or  royal  bay.  X-aunoj  /twlica.— Loblolly-bay,  >  r 
tan-bay.  ttw  Uard-nia  Lariantkn*- — Red  bay,  the  /*er- 
asa  Ca miiMnw.—  Rota-bay,  a  name  given  (a)  to  the 
willow  herb.  Kpiiobiutn  at^tutttfviium ;  <6)  in  Ibo  United 
States,  to  tile  great  lanrel,  Jthvdoilendrvu  maximum.— 
8w*at-bay.  >••>'•■. .  "  -Sweet-bay.  ■  white  bay, 
of  Ui*  Unit*!  ataUs.  the  Jfajnsntta  gUnta. 
bay  '  (ba).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  baye,  <  ME. 
Inw,  <  OP.  hate,  bane,  mod.  F.  bote  =  1Y.  fciiia 
=  Sp.  to* w,  formerly  also  bi?irt.  baya  ( >  Bosque 
fcrtKi,  baiyn),  =  Pg.  baAta  =  It.  brtto.  (ef.  O.  6<ii,  < 
D.  boat,  WD.  baege  =  T)nn.  bal,<  E.oay3),<  LL. 
baia,  a  bay,  first  mentioned  by  Isidore,  and  aaid 
to  hare  its  gen.  in  -<t»,  implying  its  existence  at 
a  much  earlier  period ;  perhaps  connected  with 
L.  /toi>,  pi.,  a  noted  watering-place  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  henco  applied  also  to  any 
watering-place,  Hay  in  tbis  sense  has  been 
confused  in  E.  and  Rom.  with  hay*.]  1.  A  re- 
ctus in  the  shore  of  a  sea  or  lake,  differing  from 
a  ereei  in  being  leas  long  and  narrow;  the  ex- 
|>anse  of  water  between  two  capes  or  hoad- 

The  ac*  winding,  and  breaking  in  txrira  into  the  land. 

O'uy,  l«u*r*.  I.  9GX 
8f.  An  anchorage  or  roadstead  for  ships;  a 
port ;  a  harbor. 
A  boy  or  rode  fur  ships.  Cflfyraer. 

I  prithee*.  Rood  Ietfo, 
Oo  to  Uie  bay,  and  disembark  my  eonvrs. 

Mar.,  Othello,  IL  1. 

3.  A  recess  of  laud,  as  in  a  range  of  hills ; 
a  level  space  partly  Burroundod  by  heights. 
[Bare.] —  4.  An  arm  of  a  prairie  extending 
into  woods  and  partly  surrounded  by  them. 
[U.  S.]  BurtkU.—S.  A  kind  of  mahogany 
obtained  from  Camtieacby  Bay  (whence  the 
name). 

bay3  (b4),  «.  [Karly  rood.  K.  also  boyc,  bate-,  < 
\iE.  6«iy,  6ayc,  <  Or1,  baer,  an  opening,  gap, 
mod.  F.  bale,  a  bay  (<.  ML.  as  if  'badata),  on 
type  of  fern,  pp.,  <  baer,  brtr,  baytr,  mod.  F. 
bager,  <  LL.  badare,  gape  (ef.  E.  pap,  oape. 
r.f:  seo  bay*.  This  word  has  been  confused 
with  boy2.]  1.  Anrincipal  compartment  or  di- 
vision in  tbe  architectural  arrangement  of  a 
building,  marked  by  buttrcuscs  or  pilasters  on 
the  walli,  by  the  disposition  of 
the  main  ribs  (arcs  doublcatu) 
of  tbe  interior  vaulting,  by 
the  placing  of  the  main  arches 
and  pillars  or  of  tho  prinei|>als 
of  the  roof,  or  by  any  other 
loading  features  that  separate 
the  design  into  corresponding 
parte.  Oxford  Glaisary. — 2. 
The  part  of  a  window  included 
between  two  mullions;  alight. 
Also  called  tcimlotc-baj). —  3.  A 
bay-window. 

Booh*  hulk*  waUdnt*  with  me,  «*- 
lr>K  niy  fatiier  dUlnv  at  hla  ulngular 
wrltinff  caUI>lUhai^nt  in  the  top, 
went  in  through  hU  KloriAeil  win. 
dow^  and^eaUWiahed  tlU'tuaideet 

MiUJ»  llol'la^t.  S-/dnry  Smith,  ril. 

4.  A  eonipartrnont  in  a  barn 
for  the  storage  of  hay  or 
grain. — 0.  In  carj>.,  a  portion 
of  a  compound  or  framed  floor 
included  between  two  girders, 
or  between  a  girder  and  the 
wall. — 6.  In  plattrrimi.  the 
space  between  two  screeds. 
See  xwv.l.—  7.  .Vum(.,  that 
part  of  a  ship  between  decks 
which  lies  forward  of  the  bitts, 
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on  either  aide :  in  a  shin  of  war,  the  foremost 
meaaing-place  between  decks.  See  trick-bay. — 
8.  In  bridge-building,  the  portion  between  two 
piers. — 0.  In  coal-mining :  (a)  An  open  space 
lor  tho  gob  or  waste  in  a  long-wall  working, 
(b)  The  space  between  two  frames  or  seta  in  a 
level :  synonymous  with  board.  [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]  -Bay  of  Joists,  tho  Jolata  between  two 
bllHlilia-Jobta,  or  itctwccn  two  ulrdnn,  lo  strained  fliwr. 
—  Bay  of  roofing,  the  imall  ratten  and  their  •apuurtbig 
purlins  iH'twiTnfwo  priiiapal  rafters. 
bayM  (ba),  r.  i.  [<  OF.  bayer,  beer,  baer,  gape, 
<  1  Aj.  badare,  mod.  F.  buyer,  dial,  bader  a  Pr. 
bo<for  =  Cat.  badar  =  It.  batlare,  <  LL.  ba- 
dare, gape,  be  open.  Cf.  b««3  and  boyS.]  To 
open  the  month,  as  for  food;  seek  with 
mouth. 


bayard 

baire,  q.  v.),  <  OF.  baien,  pi.  of  bate,  fern,  of  bai, 
adj.]  I.  a.  Beddish  or  tjrownish-red,  inclining 
to  cnestnnt ;  rufous ;  badious ;  castanoous :  ap- 
plied most  freojuently  to  horses,  but  also  to 
other  animals  displaying  tbe  saiuo  color. 

IL  ».  U.  A  light  woolen  fabric  (originally 
of  a  bay  color),  tho  manufacture  of  which  waa 
introduced  into  England  in  l.'sil  by  refugees 


from  Frai 


aud 


open 


di»i 


mt  for  lite  ducce. 
f  the  French  Tongue. 


Ueltuiiand,  Treaaur 

bay*  (ba),  r.  [Eurly  mod.  E.  also  ba»e,  <  ME. 
bayen,  <  OF.  buwr  =  It.  bajarc  (also  In  comp., 
ME.  abayen,  <  OF.  abaytr,  abater,  abbaytr,  mod. 
F.  aboycr  =  It.  abbajarc),  bark ;  of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  imitative  (cf.  E.  baitli,  bark, 
L.  baubari,  ML.  baularc,  O.  baileu,  bark,  and  E. 
bftif2,  boic-iroic),  but  prob.  associated  in  earlier 
use  with  OF.  baer,  ben;  baytr  =  It.  badare,  < 
LL.  badare,  gape:  see  bay*,  and  cf.  buys,  ».,  in 
which  tho  two  notions  unite.  In  somo  sensi-s 
tho  verb  is  from  the  noun.]  I,  isfrns*.  To 
bark,  as  a  dog;  especially,  to  bark  with  a  deep 
prolonged  sound,  as  hounds  in  the  chase. 


Tho  hound*  at  nearer  dlitance  lioanely  eoyei. 

I)ry4tn,  Theodore  and  Honnrla,  ' 


1.  Z7». 


Hwre  N.,B» 
tun..  IH^— 

Inflnm  i  .4.  «tvK  o# 
Abir.  i  Pfun  VtSlcfc 
lr  (>,  i  "Diet,  an 

1    \:   h:l-.'.-r.  ' 


TJ.  fram.  1.  To  bark  at;  beset  with  deep 
prolonged  barking. 

I  had  rtitlHT  be  a  doc,  and  «Wy  (he  mooa, 

Than  »ach  a  Homan.  Shit*,,  3.  c.,,  ir.  3. 

3.  To  express  by  barking. 

Tin  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dntja  hnawat  bark 
hoy  deep-mouthed  welcome  aa  we  draw  near  home. 

fllmm,  l>oti  Joan,  I  lis. 

3.  To  drive  or  pursue  so  aa  to  compel  to  stand 
at  bay ;  chase  or  hunt. 

They  bay  d  the  bear 
With  hounda  of  Sparta. 

Ska*..  M.  N.  !>..  It.  L 

4.  To  bold  at  bay. 

For  we  are  at  Use  stake. 
And  fciy'd  about  with  many  enemies. 

Ska*.,  J.  C,  It.  1. 

bay*  (bit),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  baye,  beye,  < 
Me.  bay,  bait,  of  di&erent  origin,  according  aa 
it  stands  (a)  for  bay,  a  barking,  <  boy,  ME.  batt- 
en, bark;  (b)  by  a  phoresis  for  abay,  <  OF.  abai, 
abay,  abbay,  aboy,  mod.  F.  aboi,  a  barking,  < 
abayer,  bark  (see  hay&,  r.),esp.  in  the  phrase 
U>  be  or  aland  at  bay  (or  at  a  bay,  which  is  per- 
haps always  to  be  read  at  abay),  to  bring  to  bay; 
(<•)  in  the  phraee  to  hold  at  bay,  repr.  OF.  Umir 
a  bay,  It.  tenere  a  bada,  hold  in  suspense  or  cx- 
pectation,  lit.  on  tho  gapo :  OF.  bay  (=j  It.  bada), 
sasponse,  lit.  gaping,  <  baer  =  It.  badare,  gape,  a 
verb  prob.  in  part  connected  with  bay*,  bark: 
see  above.]  1.  The  deep-toned  barkingof  a  dog 
in  pursuit  of  gamo ;  especially,  tho  barking  of 
a  pack  of  hounds.— 2.  The  state  of  being  so 
hard  pressed,  as  a  bunted  animal  by  docs  and 
hunters,  aa  to  be  compelled,  from  im|K>ssibility 
of  escape,  to  turn  and  face  the  danger:  with  at 
or  to:  as,  to  be  at  bay,  stand  at  bay,  hold  at 
bay  (formerly  also  at  a  bay),  bring  to  bay,  etc.: 
often  nsod  figuratively,  in  these  and  other  con- 
structions, with  reference  to  persons  beset  by 
enemies  or  held  at  a  disadvantage:  strait; 
distress. 

Tnbappy  Squire  !  what  hard  mishap  thoe  timaght 
Into  Ibis  fay  of  pertll  and  dlagrace  J 

o>naer,  T.  Q-,  VL  L  12. 
Nor  flight  waa  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way : 
Emboldened  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay.  I>rpaVn. 

3.  The  state  of  being  kept  off  by  tbe  bold  at- 
titude of  an  opponent ;  tho  state  of  being  pre- 
vented by  an  enemy,  or  by  any  kind  of  resist- 
ance, from  making  further  advance  :  with  at. 

We  hare  now,  for  ten  years  together,  turned  the  w  hole 
force  bjmI  expense  of  tbe  war  where  tbe  enemy  waa  Itcsa 
able  lo  hold  Us  at  bay.  Stri/t. 

Til*  barriers  which  they  bonded  from  the  soil 

To  fce^p  the  foe  at  bay.  Bryaitl,  The  iTairlos. 

bay6  (ba),  «.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Early  mod.  E.  also 
btiui;  baie,  <  ME.  bay,  ?«iyr,  <  OF.  bai.  mod.  F.  bai 
=  Pr.  bai  =  Hp.  bayo  =  Pg.  bnio=  It.  Nr/o,  <  L. 
badtta  (>  E.  badioiu),  bay,  in  ref.  to  a  color  of 
horses.  II.  n.  I.  Karely  in  sing,  bay  (=  I). 
baai  =  MLG.  baie,  lAi.  Itije  (>  O.  boi)  =  Tlati. 
bai  =  Sw.  boi),  usually  in  pi.  bayt,  early  mod. 
E.  bayes,  baia,  bai.-v  (whonco  the  mod.  sing. 


the  Netherlands:  usually  in 
plural  oayt,  now,  as  singular,  baifr  (whiuh  see). 
—9.  A  bay  horse. 

The  ploaglunan  stopped  lo  saw 
Wbcnv  er  bla  chariot  swept  In  view 
Behind  the  abwimr  buys. 

a  »:  ;wim»,  A<«ea 
bay7  (ba),  a.  [Origin  uncertain ;  the  ME.  "bay, 
or  withstondvngc,  obetacuJum,  may  possibly 
bo  a  use  of  btiyB  in  to  tttand  at  bay,  etc. :  see 
boy7,  r.]  A  dam;  a  pond-bead;  an  embank- 
ment. [Eng.] 
bay7  Jba),  r.  f.  [Perhaps  from  the  related  noun 
(bay"),  or,  as  the  source  of  that,  <  Iccl.  bow- 
ja.  pusli  back,  binder,  <  buV/r,  opposition,  colli- 
sion ;  ef.  J'ara  i  bag,  come  athwart,]  To  dam : 
as,  lo  bay  back  tho  water. 

bay-  (ba.),  «.  [Short  for  bay-anffcr.]  Tho  bay- 
antler  or  bez-antler  of  a  stag. 

bay*  (ba),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  6o'«a,  beighen, 
bcigen,  bien,  buyen,bu^en,  <  AS.  bi*tan,  biegan, 
biaan,  bygan  (=  OFncs.  byn  =  MI),  boghen  = 
MLG.  bogen  =  OHO.  bouqen,  MHO.  bougen, 
G.  bcugen  =  Ieel.  b<y</>i  =  Sw.  Iwja  =  Dan.  bojs 
=  Goth.  brmmVia),  trans,  bend,  causative  of 
biujoa  (=  Ooth.  biuaan,  etc.),  E.  boerl,  inrrans. 
bend:  seeboifl.andcf.  bai/l.]  To  bend.  [IVov. 
Eng.] 

bay  I<*t,  r.    [Only  in  Spenser,  who  also  uses  em- 
boy  for  crisb«fA#,  in  most  instances  for  the  sake 
of  rime.]   A  poetical  perversion  of  bathe. 
Ileo  fretlea  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bay** 
Ills  »weatle  forehead  in  the  breatbing  wynd. 

Speiuer.Tf.  Q.,  I.  TiL  t 

baya  (ba'jr?).  [Hind.]  The  weaver-bird, 
Ytoecwt  pliiippinHt,  an  East  lodiau  passeriuo 
bird,  somewhat  tike  the  bulfincb,  remarkable 
for  its  extremely  curious  nest.  See  iceacer- 
bird. 

bayft-bird,  ».    Same  aa  baya. 
bayadere,  bayadeer  (ba-ya-dor').  [Alt 


spelled  bajaderc  (<  F.  bayaJire);  formerly  4af- 
liadere,  balliadera,  <  Pg.  bailadeira  (fern,  of  bai- 
lador  =  8p.  bailador),  a  tlancer,  ^  bailtir  =  Sp. 
baitar,  dance:  see  bal&.]  An  East  Indian  daa- 
clng  girl. 

bayal  (ba'al),  a.  A  fine  kind  of  cotton.  .Visa- 
mondg. 

bayamo  (ba-ya'mo),  n,  [Cuban.]  A  violent 
blast  of  wind,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning, 
blowing  from  tho  land  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  especially  from  the  Bight  of  Bayamo. 
bay-antler,  «.  See  bcz-antler. 
bayard1  (ba'jlrd),  a,  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bayerd,  baiard,  bayort,  <  ME.  bayard,  bay- 
art,  <  Or',  bayard,  baiard,  baiart  (=  Pr.  baiart), 
bay,  a  bay  horse,  <  bai,  bay:  see  6«y*  and  -nrd. 
Th*e  adj.  came  to  l>e  a  general  uppellative  of  a 
bay  horse,  esp.  of  Benaud's  (Binaldo's)  magic 
steed  in  the  Charlemagne  romances;  later  of 
any  horse,  esp.  in  alliterative  proverbial  use, 
bold  bayard,  blind  bayard,  often  with  reference 
to  reckless  or  stupid  persons,  perhaps  associated 
in  the  latter  sense  with  OF.  bayartl,  gaping, 
staring,  ono  who  gapes  or  gates,  <  bayer,  baer, 
gape,  gaze:  whs  b«tr».]  I,»  a.  Bay;  of  a  bay 
color :  applied  to  a  liorse. 

II.  n.  I.  A  bay  horse;  generally,  any  horse : 
formerly  frequent  in  proverbial  use,  especially 
with  the  epithet  blind  or  boW. 
Blind  baannf  moves  Uie  mill. 
Who  so  bold  as  blind  bayard  t         Pmtrbial  i 
2.  A  person  who  is  self-confident  and  ignorant: 
usually  with  tho  epithet  Mimf  or  boW. 

The  more  we  know,  the  more  we  know  we  want : 
What  Bayard  boulder  then  tbe  ignorant ! 

Jfursfvs,  Wltat  you  W01,  Ind. 
Phillip  the  second,  late  kbig  of  Spam,  prrrelrtng  that 
many  blind  Ba  yards  were  ovcrltold  to  undertake  tbe  wurk- 
uag  of  his  mines  of  silver  m  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

tt-rord  MalyntM.  Lex  Mercatorla  (WSSX  p.  180 

What  are  meat  of  oar  papists,  but  stupid,  ignuranl  sad 
Wbid  bayards/  JJurJon.  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  03*. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
bayard2*,  n.  [<  OF.  baiard,  baynrt,  a  basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  earth  and  fastened 
about  tlie  neck;  perhaps  a  fanciful  application 
of  }ntyartl,  a  horse:  see  bayardl.)  A  kind  of 
hand-Vurrow  used  for  carrying  heavy  loads, 
especially  of  i 
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bayardly 

yt  (U'|rd-U),  a.  [<  bayard^  +  4«l.] 
stupid. 

»dullty,  a  aayancbV  conltdeooe,  or  an  hnpfTtoqi 
Jer.  Taylor  (T),  Artlf.  Handsomeness,  p.  148. 

baybeny  (M'ber'i),  n. ;  pi.  bayberries  (-is).  [< 
Jayi  +  oerrjt.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  bay-tree, 
or  Latent!  nobilis. — 2,  The  wax-myrtle,  Myriea 
cisnfera,  and  its  fruit.  The  coating  of  wax  upon  the 

berries  Is  klKtwn  as  ens>hrrry-««floM  or  oiyrtie.srojr.  See 


bay&rdl: 

Win.  I; 
A  Mln 

111*. I.  IK' 


S.  In  Jamaica,  the  Pimenta  aeri»t  from  which 
an  oil  in  obtained  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bay-rum. 

bay  birds  (bi'btrdz),  it.  pi.  A  collective  name 
of  numerous  small  wading  birds  or  shore-birds, 
chiefly  of  the  snipe  and  plover  families,  which 


chiefly  of  the  anipe  and  plover  families,  which  b*yonetJrbaVuetj,  v.  t.  [<  bayonet,  ».] 
frequent  the  muddy '  shores  of  the  bays  and  es-   ^  ^  a  fayotSet.  0?  ariv0  by 

tuancs  along  tho  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  bayonet. 


i  along  tho 
States. 

bay  bolt  (ba'bolt),  u.  A  kind  of  barbed  bolt. 
Bee  bolti. 

bay  breasted  (ba'bres'ted),  a.  Having  the 
breast  bayin color:  as,  the  bag-brtattefi warbler, 
Dendrteoa  oastanta,  on©  of  the  commonest  birds 
of  the  United  States. 

bty-cod  (ba'kod),  m.  The  name  of  a  fish  of  the 
family  Ophidiida-,  Getty ptcrus  blaoades,  of  New 
Zealand,  also  called  cloudy  bay-cod  and  ling. 

bayed  (bad),  a.  [<  bay*  +  -«P.J  1.  Having  a 
bay  or  bays,  as  a  building:  as,  "the  large  bay>d 
barn,"  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii. — 8.  Formed  as 
a  bay  or  recess. 

A  handsome  and  suljetantial  mansion,  Uw  nonimnjs  cs- 
bteeuds  soil  bnynl  windows  of  whkh  beapok*  Ul»  owner 
s  bum)  of  worship.      /larAaui,  lugoUlsby  Legands,  L  lis. 

bayest,  ».  See  take. 

bayeta  (ba-ya'tjt),  it.  [Sp.,  baize:  see  taiat.l 
A  common  kind  of  coarse  baize  manufactured 
in  Spain. 
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Mricd  knlw  and  bayonet  arranged  to  fit  Uw>  nranks  of  a 
rifle,  carried  when  uol  In  use  in  ■  •heath  attached  to  Ola 
waist-belt.— Bed-bayonet,  a  loos  steel  rod  -  uh  irLu.vu 
lar-ahaped  end,  used  u  a  bayonet  II  la  altacbed  to  the 
rifle  by  a  spring -catch,  and  may  alao  be  naed  a*  a  wiping- 
rod.  It  was  perfected  by  Lieul-Col.  A.  K.  BBrririirt/n., 
V.  S.  A.-  Bpanlsh  hayonst,  a  caramon  oanw  giveit  to 
plants  belonging'  to  several  specie*  of  I'uono,  with  narrow, 
rigid,  spliK-tlpped  leaves,  especially  to  f".  aU\Mia,  Y. 
eanalitvlaut,  and  1'.  tjaneata. — Sword-bayonet,  a  short 
■w.ml  with  a  cutting;  edge  and  sharp  point,  made  to  fasten 
for  a  spring-catch  tu  the  barrel  of  a  nH«  or  carbine.  It  is 
carried  in  a  scabbard  when  not  Used  to  the jileee.  This  Is 
now  the  usual  form  of  military  bayonet.— Trowel-bayo- 
net, a  form  of  tiayonet  with  a  short  And  broad  but  sliarp- 
polntod  blade,  Intended  to  serre  in  case  of  need,  after  the 
manner  of  a  trowel,  as  an  Intrenching  tool.  It  was  invent- 
ed  by  CoL  Edmund  Rise,  V.  S.  A.,  and  has  dooe  KOod  aer- 

To 
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bay-gall  (ua'gal),  ».   A  watercourse  covered 

with  spot)  to'  earth,  mixed  with  matted  fibers, 

and  impregnated  with  acids.    See  galft,  5. 
bay-loaf  (ba'lef),      pi.  bay-Uatts  (-levz).  1. 

The  leaf  of  the  sweet-bay  or  laurel-tree,  Lauras 

nobilis.   Bay  leaves  are  aromatic,  are  r 

and  narcotic,  sad  are  used  in  medicine,  < 

facUoncry. 

8.  Same  as  haul,  3, 
baylerbay  (ba  ler-ba),  n.   Same  as  beylerbey. 
bay  let  ( ba'let),  ».    [<  ftaya  +  -let.)    a  little 

bay. 

bay-mahogany  (ba'ma-hog*a-ni),  n.  Same  as 
(my -wood. 

bayman1  (ba'man),  n.;  pi,  baumen  (-men).  [< 
bay2  +  man.]  I.  One  who  lives  on  a  bay,  or 
who  fishes, 
or  on  a  bay. 

When  the  birds  are  traveling  with  the  wind,  or  as  toy- 
men call  It,  a  "  free  wbid."  .S'Auw  tiintt,  p.  4S. 

S.  Specifically,  in  British  Honduras,  a  mahog- 
any-cutter of  the  eoast. 

bayman-  (ba'mnn),  ». ;  pi.  baymen  (-men).  [< 
bayp  +  num.]  A  sick-bay  attendant ;  a  nurse 
for  sick  or  wounded  men  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

bay-oil  1 14' oil),  «.  An  oil  manufactured  from 
the  ripe  berries  of  the  bay-tree  of  Italy,  used 
in  veterinary  medicine.  McElratM. 

bayonet  (ba'o-net),  ».  [<  i\  baionnettt,  for- 
merly bauonHeltf,  a  small  flat  pocket-dagger, 
or  a  knife  hung  at  the  girdle,  like  a  dagger, 
now  a  bayonet,  a  Hp.  bayontta  ta  It.  baionttta, 
a  bayonet,  usually  derived  from  Jtaynnnr,  in 
France,  beaause  bayonets  arc  said  to  have 
been  first  made  there  ( Bayonnt,  Sp.  Bayona,  is 
said  to  mean  'good  harbor,'  <  Ba&quc  oat'o, 
harbor  (see  bay*),  +  oaa,  good):  but  cf.  F. 
"bttyonnirr,  as  arbaltstier  rseo  arbaliater]  ;  an 
old  word"  (Cotgrare),  <  fravoa,  baton,  the  arrow 
or  shaft  of  a  crossbow.]  If.  A  short  flat  dag- 
ger.— 2.  A  dagger  or  short  stabbing  instru- 
ment of  steel  for  infantry  soldiers,  made  to  be 
attached  to  tho  muzzle  of  a  gun.  in 

form  it  lias  a 
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point 
rdses, 

forms  nave  neen 
Intn-lucvd.  (Seo 
btlnu.)  It  was  at 
lint  inserted  hi  the 
lamd  of  the  ptm, 
alter  tlie  soldier 
bail   flretl,  by  a 

wooden  handle  Otted  to  the  bore :  but  It  was  afterward 
Bssde  with  an  iron  socket  a>id  rirw  pawlnv  «vor  the  inns- 
ile.  and  attached  V'  the  bla<le  by  a  shoulder,  so  that  the 
soldier  might  fire  with  his  liaynnct  fixed. 

3.  In  maeM.,  a  pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of 
holes  made  to  receive  it,  and  which  thus  serv 
to  connect  and  disconnect  ports  of  the  machin 
ery.   See  bayoneLdutch 


Yon  send  troops  to  aabr*  sod  to  htyosw  ut  Into  s  sub- 
mlssiikn.  Rttrk*,  itev,  in  Fraisec. 

bayonet-clasp  (ba'o.net-klasp),  ».  A  movable 
ring  of  metal  about  the  socket  of  a  bayonet, 
which  serves  to  strengthen  it  and  to  prevent 
its  disengagement. 

bayonet-Clutch  (ba'o-uet-klucb).  s.  In  maeh., 
a  form  of  clutch  armed  usually  with  tw< 
(a  a),  which  when  in  gear  act  on  the 
lugs  of  a  friction-strap  (6), 
titled  on  a  Bide-boss  of  the 
wheel  to  be  driven,  the  lat- 
ter being  loose  on  tho  same 

shaft-  The  cltttch  b  attached  to 
the  shaft  by  a  fvatlurr-key,  and 
when  drawn  back  or  out  of  gc*r 
with  the  strap  the  wheel  remaias  at 
rest,  and  the  clutch  continues  lo  re- 
volve with  lire  shaft.  When  it  Is 
rvi|Uired  to  sot  Uie  machinery  ainun 
In  niiHloit,  the  clutch  la  thrown  for- 
ward by  the  fork  e,  aod  lu  pr<»nfrs,  engaging  with  the 
strap,  gradually  put  the  wheel  In  motion. 

bayonet-joint  (bA'o-net- joint),  n.  A  form  of 
coupling  or  socket-joint  resembling  the  mode 
of  attachment  commonly  adopted  for  firing  a 
bayonet  on  a  musket. 

bayou  (bi'U),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  of  F.  boyau, 
a  gut,  a  long,  narrow  passugo  (cf.  a  similar  us© 
of  E.  ffUl),  <  OF.  boyrl,  botl,  a  gut,  >  E.  twice/,  q. 
v.]  In  the  soutliern  ITnited  States,  the  outlet 
of  a  lake,  or  one  of  the  several  outlets  of  a 
river  through  its  delta;  a  sluggish  watercourse. 

Par  hours,  in  fall  days,  I  watdied  the  ducks  cunningly 
tack  and  reer  and  bold  the  middle  of  the  pond,  far  from  the 
sportsman :  tricks  which  they  will  have  loss  naod  to  prac- 
tise In  loniaianstnyous.  TSnewiv,  Walden,  p.  SM. 
Under  Uie  shore  Ids  boat  was  tied. 

And  all  her  listless  crow 
Watched  thu  gray  alligator  slide 
Into  the  still  bayou.    Long/tilo  it,  y  uudroon  <3lrL 

bay-porpoise  (ba'por'nua),  ».  A  typical  por- 
poise, as  of  tho  genus  Ilioctena  ;  a  puffing-pig: 
so  called  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  tho 
animals  in  bays  or  estuaries. 

bay-nun  (bft'rum'),  ».  K  6ayi  +  mist.]  a 
fragrant  spirit  much  used  as  a  cosmetic,  etc., 
especially  by  barbers,  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  of  the  Pimento  aerit  (see  bayherry, 
3),  of  the  natural  order  ilyrtaeta,  with  rum,  or 
by  mixing  the  volatile  oil  procured  from  the 
leaves  by  distillation  with  alcohol,  water,  and 
acetic  ether.  It  is  the  »pirittu>  myrria  of  the 
United  States  Pharmaeonceia. 

bays1  (baz),  it.    [Prop.  pi.  of  6oyl.)    Sec  tayl. 

bays'-t.  n.    [Prop.  pi.  of  bajfi.]   See  baize. 

bay-salt  (ba'salf),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes 
bai  salt,  base-salt,  <  late  ME.  frnye  tall :  cf.  Dan. 
baisalt  =  O.  baisak,  after  E. ;  nppar.  <  ?«iy2  (some 
suppose  orig.  in  rcf.  to  the  Bay  of  Biscav)  + 
M/fl.] 
to 

evaporation  of  sea-water, 
bay- stall  (ba'stal),  s.   In  arch 

window;  a  window-scat, 
baytt,  r.  and  n.   Obsolete  spelling  of  ioifi. 

Spenser. 

bay-treo  (bA'tre),  ».  [<  ME.  baytre  (whence 
sppur.  MD.  6aeyf<re);  v  boyl  +  tree.]  1,  The 
laurel-tree,  Laurus  nobilis,  a  native  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  growing  to  tho  height  of  30  feet.— 
2.  In  the  eastern  Lnitod  States,  a  name  of  the 
MagnoUa  glauett,  and  in  California  of  the  f'wi- 
bcUuIaria  Culifornica. 
bayttr  (ba-yOr  ),  n.  Javanese 
1'terosjttrmtim  Jnivtttirvm. 
bay-window  (ba'win'dd),  n.  [<  ba  j',  a  recess,  + 
irtsrioff).]  In  arch.,  properly,  a  window  forming 
a  recess  or  bay  in  a  room,  projecting  outward, 
and  rising  from  the  ground  or  basement  on  a 


Bay. 


Coarse-grained  salt:  properly  applied 
(sit  obtained  by  spontaneous  or  natural 

tho  bay  of  a 


«  of  the  tree 


hin-  plan  rectangular,  semi-octagonal,  or  semi-hex- 
com.   agonal,  but  always  straight-aided.  The  term  is, 


BdslU 

howevrr,  slsr  r  (ten  spelled  to  s  bow-window,  which  prop- 
erly forms  In  plan  the  segment  of  a  circle,  or  to  an  orlsl- 
wlnilow,  whldi  is  supported 
on  a  cxinaole  or  fxirbellng, 
and  is  usually  oo  the  ttrti 
Boor. 

bay  -  winged  (ba'- 
wlngd),  a.  Having 
chestnut  color  on  the 
wings.  —  Bay  -  winged 
bunting.  it*c  grmas-aDcb  or 
vrspcr-lilnl,  l\«r<*l**  'jra- 
Mii#ieu#.-  one  uf  tho  com- 
ni'Hml  sparrowi  of  North 
America.  —  Bay  -  winged 
longspur,  MoAcAnpAdiiM 
iiujciYytrni,  a  ciimmon  frill, 
gilliae  bird  of  lire  western 
brairlee,  relateil  to  th<> 
Lafdatid  lorarspur.-  Bay- 
winged  summcr-flnch, 
P*yu<ra  wyalU  of  Ari* 
sooa. 

bay-wood  .ba'wtid),  n. 
[<  bay'*  +  kWI.]  The 
lighter  and  coarser 
kind  of  mahogany, 
coming  especially  from 
British  Honduras.  See 
mahogany. 

bay-yarn  (ba'varnl,  n 
[<  <kjj*,  a.,  -f-  yarn. 
Woolen  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baize. 

baza  (bii'za),  *.  [E.  Ind. ;  cf.  Ar.  bds,  a 
hawkO  In  omirt.,  the  name  of  an  East  Indian 
kite.  It  is  also  used  as  a  generic  name. 

bazaar,  bazar  (ba-zar'),  n.  [Formerly  also 
baaar,  buzzar,  hussar,  also  bazarro  (cf.  It.  baz- 
zarro,  traffic,  Olt.  bazarra,  a  market-place),  <  F. 
bazar,  <  Ar.  bazar,  Turk,  pazar.  Hind,  bazar,  < 
Pera.  bdzdr,  a  market.]  1.  In  the  East,  an  ex- 
change, market-place,  or  place  where  goods  am 
exposed  for  sale,  consisting  either  of  small 
shops  or  stalls  in  a  narrow  street  or  series  of 
streets,  or  of  a  certain  section  in  a  town  under 
one  roof  and  divided  by  narrower  passage- 
ways, in  which  all  or  most  of  the  merchants  and 
urtisons  in  a  certain  material  or  metal,  or  any 
single  class  of  goods,  are  gathered  both  for 
manufacture  and  traffic.  Thene  bamar  street*  are 
frequently  shaded  by  a  light  material  laid  from  rout  lo 
roof,  and  are  sonsftlnsos  arctk*l  vvcr.  Marts  bearing  the 
name  of  bazaars,  for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articlis, 
chiefly  fancy  goods,  are  now  to  tie  found  in  most  Euro, 
pesui  and  American  cities;  and  tho  term  has  been  ex- 
tended  to  structures  arranged  as  market  places  lor  spe- 
cUc  article* :  as,  a  none-huwar. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow,  terribly  rough,  and 
very  dirty,  but  the  bornorsare  extensive  and  well  stocked. 

B.  TaiHvr,  I*ihI*  of  tbc  Saracen,  p,  40. 
2.  A  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  further- 
ance of  some  charitable,  or  other  purpose;  a 
fancy  fair.  The  articles  there  gold  are  mostly 
of  fancy  work,  and  contributed  gratuitously. 

bazaar  maund  ;  ba-zSr'mand'), ».    [<  bazaar  + 
mattnd*,  «.]   An  East  Indian  weight,  differing 
in  different  localities:  equal  in  Calcutta  to 
pounds  avoirdupois.   So  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  fattory-matma'.   See  maund*. 

bazan,  n.   Same  as  basan. 

bazar,  «.  See  bazaar. 

bazaras  (ba-zlt'ras),  n.  [E.  Ind]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  pleBsure-boat  used  on  the  Ganges, 
propelled  with  sails  mid  oars, 
bazet,  r.  t.    [Also  written  baize,  appar.  <  D.  ba- 
zn>,  verliaten,  astonish,  stupefy  (cf.  abash) ;  ef. 
G.  (obs.)  *<i»r»,  rave.]  To  stupefv ;  frighten. 
baziCTB  (ba'zerz),  ti.  sing,  or  pi.   [Corruption  of 
bear's  ears.]    The  plant  bear's-ears.  Primula 
Auricula :  used  in  some  parts  of  England 
The  tan'en  are  sweet  hi  the  morning  uf  May. 

Bv/k  <\f  /Joys,  1.  W7. 
bazil  (baz'U),  n,   Samo  as  basan. 

Tanned  with  bark.  .  .  .  Ithoop^ktns]  craistltnte  hariU, 
and  are  used  for  making  slippers  and  aa  bcllowa-leather. 

C.  T.  Dalit,  Leather,  p  It 

B.  B.  A  common  abbreviation  in  mineralogi- 
cal  works  for  befors  the  bUnrpipe :  as,  quarts 
is  infusible  B.  Ji. 

bbL,  bbla.  Abbreviations  of  barrel  and  barrel* 
respectively:  as,  1,000  bbls.  flour. 
B.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  before  Christ,  used 
in  noting  dates  preceding  tho  Christian  era: 
as,  tho  battle  of  Thormopyhv  was  fought  480 
11.  C:  Julius  Cresar  invaded  Britain  S5  B.  C. 
B.  0.  E.    An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Cieil 

Engineering.    See  bachelor. 
B.  D.   An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bdella  (dcl'ft),  n.    [SI,.,  <  Or.  SM'Ou.  a  leech.] 
1.  A  genus  of  leeclies,  of  tho  family  Hirtidi- 
itid<c  or  Gnathobdellida:    Also  written  Bdcllia. 
[N'ot  in  use.l— 2.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
r  Bdcllidcr.    B.  longieornis  is  an  example. 
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bdellatomy 

bdellatomy  (do-iat'6-ml),  a.  [<  Or.  ^6it)jt,  a 
leech,  +  row;,  a  cutting.]  1.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  incising  a  leeei  while  sucking,  so  that 
the  ingested  blood  may  escape,  and  the  leech 
continue  to  suck. —  3.  The  application  of  tho 
bdellometer. 

Bdellia  (del'U),  ».  [XL. :  see  Bdella.]  Same 
aa  lid'  Wt,  1. 

Bdellida  (del'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NX..,  <  Bdella  + 
-i</<!\]  A  family  of  tracheate  mites,  of  the  or- 
der Acarida,  class  Aratknida,  having  tho  head 
distinct  from  the  thorax  and  elongated  into  a 
proboscis,  chelate  choliceres,  long  thin  rap- 
torial pedipulps,  cursorial  legs  of  six  or  more 
joints,  stiginatv  near  the  rostrum,  and  skeleton 
composed  of  sclerites  embedded  in  soft  skin. 
Ttit  anlinalt  m  found  creeping  Id  damp  plaoca.  Realdea 
MrfaUn,  the  family  contains  Ihe  irenui  .Srinu. 

Bdellinse  (de-li'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  BdelUt  + 
-i»<r.J  A  subfamily  of  tracheate  Aearina.  See 
BiMluUe. 

bdellium  (del'i-um),  n.  [In  ME.  bdeiyum,  bidel- 
Uum,  <  EE.  bdellium,  <  Or.  jiiOliov,  a  plant,  a 
fragrant  gum  which  exudes  from  it  (Dioaeori- 
dea,  Pliny) :  used  (also  in  the  form  jUDjji)  to 
translate*  Heb.  b'dolakh,  a  precious  article  of 
merchandise  mentioned  along  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  (Gen.  ii.  12).  The  opinion  of 
the  rabbins,  which  Boehart  supports,  is  that 
b'dolakh  signifies  orig.  a  pearl,  and  as  a  collec- 
tive noun  pearls,  which  may  be  compared  to 
grains  of  manna ;  hence  its  secondary  sense  of 
a  gum.]  A  name  given  to  two  aromatic  gum- 
resins,  similar  to  myrrh,  but  weaker.  Indian 

bdellium  U  bettered  to  be  the  product  of  HaUanvxirMlron 
MuJtul,  and  African  bdellium  of  B.  A/ricnnum.  The}  are 
ttfed  for  the  same  purpuaea  aa  myrrh,  but  chiefly  a*  an 
Ingredient  In  plaMera  and  aa  a  perfume,  An  Karyptlan 
reallt  also  called  lulelllum  U  obtained  from  the  douui-palln, 
//ypAtaite  Ththaica.  of  t'ppcr  Kirypt 

Bdelloida  (dc-loi'dtt),  n.  [NU.,  <  Gr.  Mi'Oa,  a 
leech.  +•  -oioVi.]  A  family  of  rotifers  that  swim 
and  creep  like  a  leech,  with  the  foot  retractile, 
jointed,  telescopic,  and  forked  at  the  end. 

bdellometer  (dc-lom*c-tor),  n.  [<  Gr.  iW»m, 
a  leech  (<  ,lAaj&m;  milk,  suck),  +  piT)**,  a 
measure.!  An  instrument  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  leech.  It  con»t«U  of  a  cuppliut  Rlaaa,  to 
which  a  ocarlncaur  ami  an  eihaiutlug  ayrliurc  arv  at- 
tached DumHitMa. 

Bdellostoma  (de-los'to-mij),  ».   [NL.,  <  Gr. 

a  leech,  +  irniuo,  mouth.']    A  genus  of 


cyclosloinuiis  or  raarsipobranehiate  fishes,  or 
myzouts.  referred  to  the  family  Slyxinidtr,  or 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Bdeilottomida :  so 
called  from  the  comparison  of  the  suctorial 
mouth  to  that  of  a  leech.  Titer*  are  7  t.nuichiat 
aperturca  iw  opcnlnpi  of  On-  branchial  aw*.  II.  AejVatrr- 
ma  u  found  at  the  Cape  „(  Good  Mope.  The  genu  Is  tbe 
iinj,.  K^  //' iif 'i  r re-fAiii 

bdallostomid  (de-los'to-mid),  ».  A  myiont  of 
the  familv  Bdellnitomidit. 

BdelloBtomidJB  (dol-os-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL., 
<  Bdellottoma  +  -«/«•.]  A  family  of  hypero- 
tretous  myzonts,  represented  by_  the  genus 
BdelhuU/ma : 
(which  see). 

Ma.  An  atibreviation  of  boards,  in  use  among 
bookbinders  and  booksellers. 

be'  (be),  r.  i.,  snb>tantiee  verb ;  pres.  am,  art 
( sometimes  beejtt),  ».«,  tire  (sometimes  be) ;  pret. 
iron,  triwf,  trrrr;  subj.  hr,  irrrr,  terrt ;  impv.  he; 
pp.  fVrn ,-  ppr.  htimj.  [I'nder  tbe  verb  lie  are 
classed,  as  iileutical  in  sense,  the  surviving 
forms  of  three  oripj.  independent  verbs,  which, 
supplementing  each  other's  defects,  serve  to- 
pettier  to  make  up  the  substantive  verb  or  eop- 
ula :  they  are  represented  by  the  forms  l»;  am, 
and  kvw.  1.  Br,  inf.,  early  mod.  E.  also  brr,  < 
ME.  hr,  lirr,  la-en,  lien,  bum,  <  AS.  beiiii,  fciriu; 
pros.  ind.  sing.  1st  pers.  hr,  early  mod.  E.  also 
tier.  <  ME.  be,  bee,  bro,  <  AS.  Iho.  rarely  fcro'wi, 
fciOBi  (retaining  the  suffix  -»>.  which  appears 
also  in  am)  —  OS.  hium  =  OFries.  l»-m  —  OHU. 
iiim  (him),  MHii.  G.  bin;  \><i  pers.  ftrrjjf,  lr'»t, 
dial.  bi*t,  <  MK.  t*mt,  brut,  *<-..«/.  btit,  <  AS.  Ai*f 
=  US.  Inst  —  illlil.  )>i.t,  jiuit,  MUG.  0.  hint;  M 
pers.  be,  dial,  also  Ifith.  Ut,  <  ME.  lit  th,  both, 
north.  hf»,  <  AS.  (<ifA ;  pi.  he,  archaic  and  dial. 
bt.n,  Ihii,  bin,  also  MA.  <  ME.  brrn.  hen  bin, 
€•(<■.,  prop,  (as  ind.)  Vc/A,  («/A,  t<eoth,  <  AS. 
fcf»f*  I  in  nil  tbri  i' jH'rwins)  =  OIK!.  1st  per*,  pi- 
rumr.1,  S\  /urut  (MHG.  hirnt,  hint)  CM  *int  I :  with 
similar  fiirtus  in  subj.,  etc.;  all  frnin  n  common 
Tent,  y'  'If  u  =  L.  in-  in  perf . /mi.«v.  ,  have  I  wen 
(ind.  fiii,  I  was.  1  have  been  I.  fut.  part,  fu- 
(»mv,  about  to  be  (see  fu'wri ).  fut.  inf.  fun  ,  be 
about  1*»  b»*.  =  (ir.  l  Is',  bet'ume.  KTow 

IHi  t.  v1  produce)  •  >  ult.  E.  i/Avaic.  ;>Av-i''j(, 
etc.).  =  rikt.  V  btu,,  become,  come  into  being. 
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take  place,  exist,  be ;  the  sense  'become'  being 
still  evident  in  AS.,  and  giving  the  present  gen- 
erally a  future  implication.  2.  Am,  etc.,  pres. 
ind.  (without  inf.) :  1st  pers.  am  (often  contr. 
'm  in  I'm),  <  ME.  am,  amm,  em,  <  OXorth.  rum, 
am,  AH.  mm  =  Icel.  cm  (mod.  usually  cr)  =  Goth. 
(in  (orig.  'um )  =  L.  svsn  (orig.  Vsmjb)  =Gr.  <i>ii, 
dial,  iuiti  (orig.  'ieui),  —  OBttlg.  ytsmi  =  Bohem. 
_>>eii«,  etc.,  =  Lith.  «jm<i,  etc.,  =  Skt.  a*mi;  2d 
pers.  art,  <  ME.  art,  ert,  <  AS.  fnrf,  ONorth.  arth 
=  Icel.  <t(  =  Goth,  x*  =  L.  et  =  Gr.  ii,  dial.  ieni,. 
=  OBulg.  yesi,  etc..  =  Skt  <w» ;  3d  pers.  it,  <  ME. 
it,  es,  <  AS.  m  n  (>S.  ut  =  OFries.  isf  =  OUG. 
MHG.  G.  i*t  a  Icel.  rr,  earlier  s=  Sw.  iir  = 
Dan.  er  (extended  in  Sw.  Dan.  also  to  1st  and 
2d  per*. )  =  Goth,  itt  =  L.  rtt  =  Gr.  irri  =  OBulg. 
yesti,  etc.,  =  Skt.  a»ti;  pi.  are,<  ME.  are,  aren, 
arne,  ere,  eren,  erne,  <  ONorth.  aron,  taron  (in  all 
three  persons )  =  Icel.  1st  mini,  2d  era  (A,  3d  em, 
=  Sw.  1st  d'ro,  2d  drcn,  3d  dro,  b  Dan.  err:  a 
new  formation  from  the  stem  as  seen  in  tho 
sing,  art,  etc.,  taking  the  placo  in  Scand.  and 
ONorth.,  etc.,  of  tho  older  form,  namely,  AS. 
tind,  also  in  double  pi.  tindon  (in  all  three  tier- 
sons),  =  OS.  find,  tdnden  =OFrleg.se»<f  =  OHG. 
MHG.  3d  pl.sinf,  (1.  rind  =  Goth.  3d  pi.  «iNd  = 
L.  1st  RumuA,  2d  litis,  3d  mint,  =  Gr.  1st  iaiiiv,  2d 
tori,  3d  fici,  dial,  lam,  —  Skt.  1st  sman,  2d  stAa, 
3d  santi;  also  in  subj.  (lost  since  early  ME.), 
AS.  1st  pers.  ri,  pi.  sin,  =  OFries.  *«  =  OS.  #i  = 
01IG.  MHG.  ri,  G.  sri  =  Icel.  sc.  earlier  *jti,  = 
Goth,  rijau,  etc.,  =  E.  #is»,  OE.  xiem  =  Gr.  fir/v  = 
Skt.  sydnt,  etc.,  with  similar  (in  AS.  identical) 
forms  for  the  other  persons;  all  from  a  com- 
mon root  represented  by  Skt.  y/  at,  be,  exist.  3. 
IIVm,  pret.  ind.  (without  inf.  in  mod.  E. ) :  sing., 
1st  and  3d  pers.  irris,  <  ME.  uat,  tr<r*,  lew,  <  AS. 
•rnii  =  OS.  ir«jf  =  OFries.  icok  =1).  wan  =  OHG . 
«•«*,  MUG.  G.  «r«r  =  led.  r«r,  earlier i  <4s,  —  8w. 
Dan.  ear  =  Goth,  vax;  2d  pers.  irfrf,  earlier 
•rcre,  <  ME.  tcere,  <  AS.  irtfre;  pi.  ircrc,  <  ME. 
irrre,  irrrepi,  <  AS.  irffroa  (so  subj.  trrrr,  <  ME. 
•reTC,  <  AS.  infrc,  etc. ;  AS.  impv.  irr«,  of  which 
a  relic  remains  in  E.  tcastail,  q.  v.),  with  similar 
forms  in  tho  other  tongues;  pp.,  AS  gtttettn 
(usually  &tdn,  E.  Wen),  etc.:  prop.  pret.  (and 
pp.)  of  tho  strong  verb,  AS.  inf.  tresaa  ==  OS. 
ve«an  =  OFTies.  ire-«i  —  D.  ve^en  =  01IG.  irf*a», 
MHU.  ae&rn  (G.  aesen,  n.,  being,  a  being)  = 
Icel.  if  ra,  earlier  rr«i,  =  Sw.  rarn  =  Dan.  cure 
=  Goth.  ir»*aii,  be,  =  Skt.  y/  r<u,  dwell,  abide, 
live.  To  the  same  root  are  referred  Gr.  iarv,  a 
city,  dwelling-place  (see  antrum),  L.  rrrna  (for 
•tvsaii),  a  household  slave  (see  t  rmacM/ar). —  In 
mod.  literary  E.  the  form  hr  in  the  ind.  is  only 
archaic  or  poetical,  but  it  still  tlourishes  in  dial, 
use. J  1.  To  exist;  have  existence  or  being; 
possess  reality;  be  tho  ease;  he  true  or  real. 

To  tv,  or  nut  to  tx,  that  la  the  question. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  lit  1. 
Creatures  which  only  ure.  and  have  a  dull  kind  of  beiuit 
nut  yut  priirUened  with  lite. 

.Sir  T.  *rmr..«,  Religio  McdW.  i.  M. 

Time  woj,  lime  m,  awl  Time  ihall  U  no  mini. 

2.  To  take  place;  occur;  happen;  come  about: 
as,  the  wedding  will  lie  to-morrow ;  his  birth- 
day u:a*  last  week  ;  it  was  to  be.-—  3.  Usually, 
fcc  'ls  a  mere  copula,  or  sign  of  predication,  a 
link  between  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  At  aitch 
it  a»crU.  ..r  rtfrmrt  a»  fact,  the  tncliuinn  «.(  Uie  auhjocl 
nmunu  the  thinsa  derjutcd  by  the  pr<xllcnte.  or  the  poaiea- 
ston  tiy  the  Klbjecl  of  the  characters  liirniUed  by  the  pred- 
icate ;  and  I  lilt  Itdoen  with  teni|H>ral  and  modal  ruodilt. 
endom.  while  the  whole  snUiAixf  of  ll»  prclkutlon.  or 
all  thai  l»  pmlkat*--!.  I«  ei[irr»i.-.l  •■-paratrl)',  In  mmn  or 
a.l)evtlvc  form,  .w  the  e<|ulTaleut  <if  .uch :  thu»  I  ..is 
ipxid.  he  imj  a  bum,  they  iriff  (»  there,  we  >Aut<i.i  Aniv 
£e/w  belim^l.  llence,  ever}'  other  predicatitic  word  or 
verb  may  lie  analyzed  into  a  form  nf  V,  i-  tprestine  the 
prtHUcutloti,  and  an  adjective  or  noiiti  ckprcAAiiLi:  wliat 
!«  pnstleateil :  lima,  he  f«e«  into  be  u  /»io.i,  .,r  hou< 
L,m,  ami  no  on,  Such  a  copula  la  poMciucd  by  many 
lamruaiti-o.  t«  ln«.  aa  In  Gnzli>li,  reduced  to  that  talue  by 
linidual  attenuation  of  an  originally  toilmtaullal  nmafilui:: 
aa  in  RiMrm  French.  rUlil.  '  wiin,'  fr-iiti  l-atlti  *UA«»f,  or 
nearly  ae  cTi*f,  lltenilly  '  ttaiel  forth  ' 
4.  In  mitaph.,  to  subsist  in  a  state  not  neces- 
sarily amounting  to  actual  existence ;  have  the 
ru<Uraents  of  existence.  See  tiring.  —  5.  An 
nnxiliary  verb  denoting  siilmistenee  in  or  sub- 
jection to  the  modi-  of  action  or  Isdng  ex- 
Jiressed  by  the  principal  verb.  <„i  j„ine.l  with  a 
present  p«tlk'i|de  II  I>h"  the  erarnmaliral  -vuiMniction 

Of  a  prxli.nte   ml).'CH»r  HHallfylllis  the  .nkj.rt,  to  IIClK^ 

a  itliiu..il»  or  pj.^i.  ».:vc  or  Imi-  rfc  t  pi.-wnl  :  tliil», 

/  «m  fee..,  ct.  ..  t-„,l„  /  f  ,v,  etc. -to  mat- I.  whl.h 
the  laiu-uaite  li»i  rather  ns-eatlr  ar/itiu«-il  a  e.«TMrsm.I- 
llU  p»»l»e,  /  am  V.V,  (et../.  l--,|.|c-  lam  ;,.rc(.  (»J  It 
I.  J..I1M-.I  With  a  pa*l  piirtlcl].!.'  (batil.K  Itie  Slime  mil- 
a»  »i».ve:-.  to  iM.ik.-  |.lir„M-.  „|.il..l, -nt  will,  thi- 
ol other 


s  beach-birdg 

Hence  auch  phraaea  are  ordinarily  rlewed  aa  makinc  a 
paaalve  conJuiraUoii  of  the  EiivUili  verb.  They  are  un 
dWlrumUJied  In  form  front  more  comMraUlona  of  hr 
with  a  predicate  participle :  thus.  Aa  u  btattn  U  f«atlv« 
when  ii  meana  'aomebody  U  lieallntt  him,'  l>ut  not  when 
it  meant '  he  la  a  beaten  man.'  or  '  somebody  baa  beaten 
him.'  (c)  Kormerly.  a*  till  I  u>sT«rT  llmlled  ft  tent  (much 
mure  In  other  related  lananiagea,  aa  Herman  and  PreachX 
6e  waa  the  auxiliary  uaed  in  luaaiiut  the  paat  unaca  of  in- 
tranaitlve  verbt,  aa  Attn*  of  tranatuvea:  thua,  be  u  coaoe, 
Ihey  tcrrriri>n«(i(ern>an  er  tat  g*t»«taara,  French  iU  ttmnU 

junliurjf  ftUtMMt  unlTenuly  u*«f  Ui  Uil»  lenMi, 

The  bealtien  am  ptrithtd  out  of  bU  Uru)  (th&t  U,  hftT* 
perish rU  uid  now  do  Kitijfrr  exist  In  Uie  Imadl  I'm.  x.  14 
(d)  An  liiflnitif e  with  to  after  fan  tunnR  %  aort  of  futvrc, 
often  with  it  certain  fmiillcntkia  of  ohllsmtUm:  ihm,  no 
u  fo  omio,  th«*y  wr  to  ftppcftr,  »tt#  unuLi  Kav*  rWnlv 
hUme  or  ro  rW  hUmM.  Jm,  with  fn.  In  perfect  Usum 
(Ad  or  tS*vnk  AaSii  hcen,  clc\  U  ummI  Id  the  kmc  of  art,  jret 
narilly  exoept  in  colloquial  style :  thus,  he  Atw  km  to 
Psuit ;  we  had  tWn  fo  m«  her.J—  Bmq  Uid,  <t  cunmon 
vulttariud  liiln^ii^^oonatth-iiUy  into  th*  r»rrtr^^ftrt4 

LkteTfrmf  ifMW  and. 
»  Hit  ha.  a«s  an,  ,^^^^1^ 

Let  be,  to  omit  or  leave  untouched ;  let  alone ;  cease. 

LH  br.  said  he.  my  prey.  Dryin. 

Lei  be  thy  wall  sad  help  thy  fellow  men. 

TVnnpton,  Anclrot  Aag-e. 

Tnore  la,  eU:.  Sec  faere. 
be2  (be),  a.  [<  ME.  be,  <  AS.  be  =  D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.,  etc..  6c  =  F.  6c  =  rip.  Pg.  It.  6c,  <  L.  f>, 
shortened  from  6cf<i  (<  Gr.  ;iijru:  see  frew),  or 
formed  from  6  4*  c,  the  usual  assistant  vowel 
in  tho  names  of  the  letters.]  The  name  of  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  usually  written 
simply  6  or  B.  See  B. 
Wt,  jw*p.  Obsolete  form  of  6y.  Caaiieer. 
Be.  In  eXem.,  tho  symbol  for  beryllium  (the  same 
as  alneinvm). 
be-'.  [ME.  be-,  in  early  ME.  commonly  bi-,  < 
AS.  6c-.  6i-,  =  OS.  bi-  =  OFries.  6c-,  6«-,  =  D. 
6c.,  MI/G.  bi-,  be-,  EG.  In-  =  OHG.  6l-,  6*-, 
MHG.  G.  6t*.  =  Goth.  6i-  (lengthened  under 
stress,  as  in  comp.  with  a  noun,  AS.  bi-.  big-, 
D.  6i>,  OHG.  M11G.  bi-,  G.  6ci  ),  an  insepa- 
rable prefix,  orig.  the  same  as  the  prep.,  AS. 
6c,  6i,  E.  6y,  meutning  primarily  'about,  being 
prob.  =  It.  -bi,  Gr.  -^i,  in  E.  nmbi-,  Gr.  u^ttV, 
about  (see  nmbi-,  amphi-):  seti  by1  and  6e-*.j 
An  inseparable  prefix  of  verbs,  and  of 
nee  derived.    It  meant  jirliuarlly  •about,'  • 


aa  In  Seari.  fctoinf,  whence  Ui*  more  cd 
•around,'  "all  over,  leading  to  a  merely  intenalre  lue, 
aa  In  Umear.  Urpatler,  btiprinHt,  etc  II  It  also  uaed 
to  form  traaaltlve  terl»  from  Dotlm.  aa  Aenem.  fwyfetr,  6r~ 
Aet.  Wwttre,  etc.,  or  from  liitntiitltlve  tenia,  aa  Mir,  6e- 
V.ief,  trjiny.  ct.-,,  tcrltt  of  cither  clata  often  ciwiveylna 
alight  contempt,  aa  Ae/.raia#,  ie/Votfer,  Irpovxltr,  etc.,  ana 
ore  heuce  often  made  for  the  nonce.  In  a  few  Tcrtia.  all 
otwileb.  etcept  VAerttf,  U-  aaauuied  a  prlvaliee  force; 

wldhi  lii  many  vert*  thU  pn-flt,  tbrouich  Its*  of  the  timpia 
reiti,  or  a  .leltectlon  of  lt«  »en»r,  or  l.y  more  dilution,  has 
now  no  aialgnable  force,  aa  in  le.^tn,  iecjoeoln,  brrmu.  a*. 

Md.  etc. 

be-'-i.  [ME.  and  AS.  6c-,  fci-,  or  separately  be, 
bi.  beine  the  prep,  with  following  adv.  or  noun : 
see  be-K]  An  inseparable  prefix  of  adverbs, 
which  may  also  bo.  used  as  prepositions  or 
conjunctions.  It  U  properly  the  prepcltlon  bn.  Mid 
die  Clu-llah  (x.  fo,  (a)  Uae.1  adverbially.  Bi  in  Wort,  brhimt, 
VftfreM,  brtv-ixl,  brhv.  etc.,  contnict.il  In  cthvtv,  uNyi.»; 

or  ((.)  ni«ntt«l  wllh  the  pnerned  notin.  at  In  Vivai.*.,  a»- 
,i,tf ,  Uiat  In,  -by  .auac,  by  H.ln  ;  *»  also  In  f«aa<f.  oriel- 
ually  a  prcpcaltlonaJ  phraae,  now  taken  oa  a  noun.  See 
the  ttorUJ  cited. 

beach  (bech),  n.  fFormerly  also  beeeh,  hrateh, 
baieb,  baiebe,  baehe ;  first  in  early  mod.  E„  ap- 
par.  dial.,  with  the  meaning  first  piven.  Origm 
unknown.]  1.  The  loose  pebbles  of  tho  sea- 
shore; shingle.  [Eng.]  —  2.  Thai  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  lske  whVh  is  washed 
by  the  tide  and  waves ;  the  strand,  n  may  be 
aomelitnea  ute.1  for  the  thorr  ,.f  larg.-  nt.-ra.  H  usually 
meant  Uitt  tract  Urtwu-n  high-  and  low  water  mark. 
(Iflly  the  long  watct  at  they  broke 
on  the  pebbly  brack. 
ionaWfoir,  Bulldlns  Of  the  Ship. 
I  boach,  in  7ccf  .  a  tlielf  or  leTrace  of  ahlncle, 
inavel,  and  talltl.  .lcvnt.»l  alM>vc  the  aca-level.  and  Uidi- 
ciitlnit  a  pause  In  tli.  upheaval  id  the  land,  or  a  depreaoon 
and  tiibMtiueiil  upheaval;  the  ntanrln  of  an  ancfeiil  tea, 
no»  ii.lAii.l- 

beaeh  (bech),  r.  f<  6«irA,  a.l  I.  tram.  To 
nin  or  haul  up  (a  snip  or  boat)  on  the  1 


pn-tuve 
Uiua,  K, 


K<  «  lurcf,  Uliu 


We  rowed  athore.  ilre«M.,|  in  our  i 
boat,  aud  w.  ul  un  t. .  tile  UlldaltgiL 

/,'.  //   /Sinn,  Jr..  ltefore  the  Maat.  p.  SI. 

II.  iiifraiM.  To  land  upon  a  beach. 

Alt  Afternoon  we  drifletl  iK-tween  aea  and  ihora, 

aud  t**thri  at  auntet  in  a  new  land. 

i:  II".  .-iT.-t.iiTnf.  Sjuth  Sea  Idylt,  p  «*. 

beach-birds  (be.-li'lienlr),  n.  pi.  A  eolleetiv.1 
nut  f  sundry  sandpipers  or  other  small  wad- 
ing birds  found  in  flocks  on  t 
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beach-clam 

beach-clam  (beeh'klarn),  n,  a  popular  name 
of  the  Slaetra  »<>Mi**ima.  \}a»-u],  V.  8.] 
beach  comber  (bech'kd'mtr),  n.  1.  A  long 
wavo  rolling  in  from  the  ocean.  Hartlctt. 
[U.  8.] — 2.  A  seafaring  man,  generally  of 
vagrant  and  drunken  habits,  who  idles  about 
the  wharves  of  seaports:  used  most  frequently 
in  countries  bordering  on  tho  Pacific  occau. 

Ttib  is  a  specimen  of  the  life  of  I  nit  of  the  American* 
•ml  Knaliali  who  are  adrift  aloua  the  coaata  of  (lie  l*arlfl>; 
and  iu  lalands,  commonly  called  Unrh-c*nnl#rt. 

R.  II.  iMina,  Jr.,  Before  the  Maat.  p.  *»l. 
beached  (beobt),  p.  (i.    1.  Having  a  beach ; 
bordered  by  a  beach;  formed  by  or  consisting 
of  a  beach.  [Rare.] 

Ttiuon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
I'pon  the  h«srA<id  venfo  ot  the  salt  Itood. 

T.  of  a..t.  2. 

3.  Rnn  on  a  beach;  stranded. 

beach-flea  jbeeh'fle),  h.  A  name  of  sundry 
small  utnphipod  crustaceans.  Also  called  »aml- 
htpper,  thiiro-jumjH-r,  and  mml-fira. 

beach -grass  (beeh'gra*),  ».  The  sand-reed, 
Ammo/taila  arundiitacfa,  a  coaine  grass  with 
stoat  running  root-stock-),  growing  on  sandy 
beaches  and  protecting  them  from  the  winds. 

beachman  (bech'man),  it. ;  pi.  henchmen  (-men). 
A  person  on  the  roast  of  Africa  who  acts  as  in- 
terpreter to  ship-musters,  and  assists  in  con- 
ducting the  trade.    Imp.  IHct. 

beach-master  (beeh/iiiaa'tcr),  ».  1.  \aat„  a 
naval  officer  appointed  to  superintend  the  dis- 
embarkation of  an  attacking  force. — 3.  A  name 
used  in  some  places  for  a  male  seaL 

beach  wagon  Sbocb'wag'gu),  «.  A  light  open 
wugon  with  two  or  more,  seatx,  used  on  beaches. 

beachyt  (bCi'clii),  o.  [<  fcern-ft  +  -yi.]  Covered 
with  beach  or  shingle ;  pebbly ;  shingly . 
Tbo  btatkjt  girdle  of  Uie  occaa.   .vAuk.,  2  Hen.  IV., 111.  1. 

beacon  (bfi'kon  or-kn),  n.  [<  MB.  betxn,  Wiw, 
<  AS.  Mren,  hfcru,  bfnt,  a  sign,  signal-standard, 
=  OS.  bokan  =  O fries,  biirn,  bdlen  =  D.  bnak  — 
lAi.  bake  Q  0.  bah  )  =  OHO.  iW<*<ih,  MHO. 
bouckcH  d  lcel.  bnt*  (after  AS.),  a  sign.  Hence 
berkoH  and  6er*  '-.l  1.  A  guiding  or  warning 
signal;  anything  fixed  or  sot  up  as  a  token; 
especially,  a  aignnl-urc,  cither  iu  a  cresset 
anil  ph>ei-d  on  a  pole,  or  lighted  ou  a  tower  or 
an  eminence,  such  liearont  were  formerly  much  aaed 
to  signal  th*  approach  of  mi  enemy  or  to  spread  »  call 
warning  for  any  purp.««,,  a  chalu  of  tlseni  el  ion  eonveynig 
IntcUiseoce  to  great  dlataficca. 

Wodr.t  doubt  U  di  d 
Thatwacoaot  Uie  wise,      .SAaJk..  T.  aiut  C,  It.  J. 
VncrrtAliI,  troubled,  nm«t  wonilerera  beheld  hll  Intel- 
lectna)  fire  *4  a  bmeuit  buriitiiit  on  a  hill-top. 

Haietkuene,  okl  Mnnso,  1. 

S.  A  tower  or  hill  formerly  used  for  audi  pur- 
pose*. Various  hOls  in  Kn  aland  ami  the  older  parU  uf 
the  I'l.lted  States  liave  the  name  ot  Beacon,  from  Uie  fait 
that  »lgnal-flrv«  w«rr  formerly  lighted  on  them. 
3.  A  lighthouse  or  other  object  placed  conspic- 
uously on  a  coast,  or  over  a  rock  or  shoal  at 
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II.  isfroiw.  To  serve  or  shine  as  a  beacon. 
T!w  anal  >d  Adoaale,  like  a  star, 

;  the  Eternal  are. 
SMIev,  Adouais,  It. 


•ea,  to  give  notice  of  danger,  or  for  the  guid- 
ance of  vessels. — 4.  A  painted  staff  about  0 
feet  long,  carrying  a  small  square  flog  at  tho 
top,  used  in  camps  to  indicate  an  angle  of  tbo 
quarters  assigned  to  a  regiment  or  company. 
—  5t.  In  England,  formerly,  a  division  of  a 
wapentake;  probably  a  district  throughout 
which  a  beacon  could  >>c  wen,  or  which  was 
bound  to  furnish  one.  .V.  K.  IK 
beacon  (be'kon  or  -kn),  >•.    [<  n.  Cf. 

berihwi.]  I,  h-a«*.  1.  To  illumine  or  light  up 
as  a  beacon. 

That  beacon*  the  lUriaies*  of  hcarrn. 

Cnm/Ml,  Lochtel  i  Waraln|t 

2.  To  afford  light  or  aid  to ;  lead :  guide  as  a 
beacon. — 3.  To  furnish  or  mark  with  beacons  : 
as,  to  tVrVMXM  a  coast  or  a  boundary :  sometimes 
wltho/.— 4t.  To  use  as  a  beacou;  make  a  bea- 
i  ot 


far  in  the  b»y.    Jf.  ArmJ.I,  A  Southern  Sight, 
beaconage  (be'kon-aj),  «.    [<  6raco«  +  -.kjc] 

Money  j>»id  for  tho  maintenance  of  beacons, 
beacon-blaze  (Wkou-blaz),  ».   A  signal-light 

or  -tire.  Ti?n«y»f«. 

beaconed  ibe'kond),  a.    Having  a  beacon. 

Hie  foai  Ulat  iklrti  Uki  eme4iv><  titll. 

T.  Watlim,  tklna,  x. 

beacon-fire  (be'kon-fir).  »  A  fire  lighted  up  as 

a  beacon  or  signal ;  a  signal-lire, 
beacon-tower  ( bo' kon-tou'er),  ».   A  tower  on 

which  a  beacon  is  raised. 

A  beacvnjomr  abikve  tl»r  warea.  Tennymn,  Plilicraa,  if. 
bead  (bed),  it.  [<  MR  bede,  a  |>r»yer,  nJso  (in 
pcire  of  bnles,  a  pair  of  beads)  a  bead  used  in 
counting  prayers,  <  AS.  bedu  (rare,  and  tho 
num.  is  not  found),  in  comp.  heel-  (=  OS.  beein 
=  OFrics.  We  =  0.  beile  =  OHO.  6cfn,  MHO. 
tVf^,  fl.  6/ffei  =  Ooth.  buln).  fern,  (also  gtunl 
=  OS.  gibed  =  OHO.  tjabet,  MHO.  G.  gtbet, 
neut.),  a  prayer,  <  Udtlan,  etc.,  pray :  see  bill. 
Beads  are  used  by  Roman  Catholics  to  keep 
them  right  as  to  the  number  of  their  prayers, 
one  boud  of  the  rosary  being  dropped  every 
time  a  prayer  is  said;  hence  tho  transference 
of  the  name  from  that,  which  is  counted  (thu 
prayera)  to  that  which  is  used  to  count  with. 
Cf.  Sp.  mm  fat,  Pg.  ronton,  the  beiuls  of  a 
rosary,  <  Sp.  Pg.  couttir,  count.]   1».  Prayer;  a 

E raver;  specilically.  a  prayer  of  the  list  or 
oad-roll,  read  ut  public  church-services  by  the 
preacher  before  his  sermon,  or  by  the  curate 
(MM)  }tmil-n>ll) ;  usually  in  the  plural.  H.  ihi  .  In 
this  wiim,  ta  M  {otu  i)  bemU,  to  any  (uiie'a)  ]rra)rrv  Svv 
l»1inue*t  below. 

When  luiljr  anrl  devnut  relbrtou"  nien 

Are  at  their  W/>,  tii  innc-li  to  <traw  them  tbenec : 

ho  >wert  la  mMii  collUuiIilnHon.  , 

M»k..  Rkh.  III..  III.  7. 

2.  One  of  the  little  bulls,  of  wood,  eocooniit- 
shell,  |iearl,  gla^s,  jewels,  or  other  material, 
strung  in  a  prescribed  order,  which  form  the 
chaplet  or  ronary  in  use  in  the  devotions  of 
Komiui  Catholics.  UmUlhists,  etc.,  to  keepconnt 
of  tho  niimlwr  of  pniycrs  said.  Sco  pnir  of 
btwlii,  below. 

Tli*  commonest,  t^mitti  not  tM  only,  aiiftllaitc«  for 
kiwilni:  tlieae  urnyen  wwa,  anil  Itlll  l<,  a  itrtllKof  U<uU 
t  *4  ten  Haaller  ones  for  the 
latver  bend,  to  tell  when  the 
-t. 

Hnck,  l  liur.  Ii  of  oar  Father*,  111.  I.  3SO. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  rosary-bead,  strung 
with  others  for  omament,  as  in  necklaces  or 
beadwork:  as,  glass,  amber,  metal,  coral,  or 
other  frerid*. 

With  ararft,  and  taoa.  and  double  rhaose  «t  hravcrr, 
With  anil«  r  tiramleu.  («».(«,  aad  all  tl.la  knavery. 

.S»o*.,T.  ofUi.h..l».  3. 

4.  Any  small  globular,  cylindrical,  or  annular 
body,  as  the  small  projecting  piece  of  metal  at 
the  end  of  a  gun-b«rrcl  used  as  a  sight,  a  drop 


of  liipiid  etc. 

ItraiU  id  awuat  li 


at  niion  thy  l>row. 

1  Hrn.  IV. 


n<'  ralaol  1>I»  Here  cTadually,  until  the  bnxf  .  .  .  of  ilie 
ham'l  »a«  brought  to  a  line  with  th"  «po«  wlUoh  he  in- 
tended to  hit.         J.  J.  .t!«rm»«i.  <»mlth.  HIok.,  I.  283. 

8.  One  of  the  circular  markings  of  certain  dia- 
toms 6.  The  bubble  or  man*  of  bubbles  ris- 
ing to  the  top  or  resting  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  when  shaken  or  decanted:  as,  the  bead 
of  wines  or  spirits. 

Uive  me  the  w  lae  of  thought  wlioae  brad 
Sparkle*  along  ttie  l*pe  I  read. 

U  A»f/*.-r,  l.laetf  on  a  Kly-Leaf. 
rleanirv,  that  Immortal  eeectice.  the  l»«uU'oaa  bead 
aparkliag  In  the.  cup,  cflrrvetcva  *»m  and  aiiheld-M. 

.tt.vjf,  Tahb-  Talk,  j».  75. 

7.  A  glass  globule  for  trying  tho  strength  of 
alcoholic  spirits.  Heada  are'  nuiiiN-ied  anardim;  to 
their  tpevinc  iira>ltte*.  anil  the  etn  nitth  of  the  H>irlt  li 
dnioinliMtoil  liy  the  nuiuher  of  tliat  mie  which  remain 


bead-inrnaco 

beads.  The  heait  i»  a  very  !re,pi.-iit  i»rnai 
mark  a  piuellon  or  a  separation,  as  between 
the  capital  of  a 
column,  to  ilrr'aa 
an  angle,  etc.  It 
il  UltKb  uard  In 

wooilwork  of  alt 
kiitda,  from  rar- 
pent*r*'  work  to 
lite  aiant  kllsla  of 
Joinery  and  catd- 
net  work.  Among 
Joiners  tlu'  Lk-juT 
10  varii>4u>ly  in- 
Imdun  il ;  at :  (a) 
brait  and  b*itt  iiltt. 
I),  framed  work  In 
uldeh  tlie  luiwl 
H  flu^ti  with  llie 
framing  and  has 
a  brail  run  on  two 
eihc-w  in  Uiv  ill- 
rection  of  the 
grain  ooly.  while 
tbo  elMla  are  left 


uaed  In 


F,j/i. 


wirk  lii 

liea.ll>       Be»d  »l  «a  l««.*  a  eaplbil.-AI.hrr- 
r«.,on,ber,Keo(    p*;'  ^ul^r^R 
tlx.   fnuning:  (r>  l-Arehnaraar.-, 
bend   atul  ifvirt 

<fla.  3K  the  i-du*  ..f  a  |*«e  id  Muir  on  wtdrli  a  Wad  is 
formed,  or  atmk.  a»  It  i»  called,  Itluh  with  the  surface; 
t'O  trad  and  ilvulU  yiiirr.  or  return  tmtd  <Bg.  l\  Ulo 

anule  «>f  a  pitce 
of  ^luff  on  whk-h  a 
l«A.I  la  atnrk  al.d 
quirked  or  relieved 
on  both  aarfarea; 
(e)  tfiut,  tnifl,  and 

Cv'  gutter,     work,  a 

liauel  whlih  lute 
bea.)!i  ou  two  ot  tu 
eibses  ou  i*ne  aide 
only,  while  the 
FlJ  3.  /'if.  4 .  other  afclo  la  jdain. 

f/)Vnd,  rfnsA.amf 
rjtiitrt,  frnnilnil 
wbleh  b  ImU 
««i  one  aide  only. 
10.  Ill  IxinVliindiun,  thoemakmg,  etc.,  any  cord- 
like  prominence,  an  the  roll  on  the  head-band 
of  a  book,  the  seam  of  a  shoe,  etc.— BaHy  s 
beads,  a  ppouancea  resemt.llns  a  rum  of  bright  l«d»,  seen 
al  the  moon'a  limb  In  u  total  aolur  eclipse  about  Um<  Instant 
of  Internal  exintart.  Tito  phenomenon  U  due  to  diffrac- 
tion and  irradiation,  and  la  moth  aiaggerated  in  case  the 
teli-M.ope  la  Imperfect  or  out  of  focus.  So  called  from  the 
Kiiltlisli  aatronoiner  Knuicta  Haily,  whoolmerred  tlicaeob- 
Jorta  in  I  lie  annular  eclipse  of  May  1.1,  IKK.  —  DmldlcaJ 
baad.  Same.  Ha  adder  ^fone.  -  Pair  Of  beads  I  Ml".  sWre 
V  (edMl.  that  la,  "aet  of  beads'  (SAa*.,  Rich.  II.,  111.  »k 
a  rosary :  now,  snei  inrally.  a  duplet  of  five  decades,  that 
la,  a  third  part  of  tlie  n«ry.  A  chaplet  or  pair  of  l-noli, 
as  Uius  n-stricted,  ia  the  f..rm  In  coiiin.au  iwe  under  the 
name  »»f  In*  1»nd*.  The  hirce  benits  In-'tween  tlie  dcea.li« 
were  formerly  ch!U*I  .onwo'ea  (/ond.  pntutf\;  each 
aeiatrate  ta:*d,  or^r-ela,  as  It  la  now  termed,  Tybilale  calls 
%  atone. 

Of  smal  coral  abotite  hlr  arm  she  bar 
A  }ieire  nf  bede*  Bandeil  al  with  grene. 

t'Auacer,  lien.  lTol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  1M. 
The  lieaals  for  saying  the  maary  w.-nt  by  several  ftamea, 
—  "I  fair  ../  *>eo*h"  \  "a  pair  of  Pater  nostera";  "ave 
beaits  ;  tint  never  were  they  called  a  rosary. 

yuotcd  in  A'.mw'*  rbureh  of  our  Katliers,  III.  t  377,  m.te. 
8t.  CnUibert  a  beads,  or  fairy  beads,  the  mull  perfo- 
rateil  Joints  of  the  »t<-io«  of  foaail  riKrintlea,  t.inmrl) 
raiK-li  a.eil  in  r«il«.- TO  bid  one  s  beada  (tornw-rly 
also  in  alagular.  te  >nd  a  Nosd)  |  M  K.  Md.Ien  or  Weil  a  beitt 
or  be,Ue\,  literally,  to  olter  (one  s)  pro)  era :  hence  tlie  later 

eitlllvab  llt  pbraav*  /.,  ain  or  rsr.fr  (n,.e  il  bead;  m.ir  Kith 
rvf.  l.  n«.,  mi  literally  In  the  phtaae  re  l<it  (ONe  al  beadt.  to 
ccuatlng  oil  proven  by  m.  ana  of  the  heads  on  the  rosary. 
The  plira»eB(iisni«(  and  lo  numt>'A(uiie'<>iead<arciiurely 


in  it,  and  neither  sluka  to  the  Imtb.m  nor  lUiata 
on  Uie  surface.    MeaiR  in  delemiintnaj  the  atrrnctli  ..f 
for  Uie  most  i«rt  superseded  by  the 


No,  If  oUtrr  thlaga  as  great  In  tlie  '  titin  b  and  In  tlie 
rah.  of  life  both  economical  I  and  iM.lltliall  I-  n..t  b>..kt 
Into  and  reforra'd,  we  have  lookt  »o  b.nu  open  Uie  Idaee 
i  and  Calvin  bath  fVnn»a ,(  up  p>      tliat  we 
Mitt*,,  Areopaidtica,  p.  M. 


that  /.wioidius  a 
an  .talk  Iduid 


raisKTrii.,  in  the  blowpipe  examination  of 
niirieniln.  n  clobule  of  borax  or  other  flux  which 
la  supported  on  a  platinum  wire,  and  in  which 
the  Niiiwtarico  under  examination  ia  dissolved 
in  the  blowjiipe  flame. — 0.  In  arrh.  and  join- 
ery, a  small  convex  molding,  in  section  a  acini- 
eircle  or  greater  than  »  semicircle;  properly, 
a  plain  molding,  but  often  synonymous  with 
a»tnui"l,  which  is  bettor  reserved  for  a  small 
cut  into  tlie  form  of  a  Btring  of 


A  pclroof  liedla  eke  ahe  U-re 
t >.n  a  lar,-,  all-  ..f  while  tlirede. 
tin  which  that  ah.,  hlr  >*.t<e  brde. 

Amu.  o/  the  /hue,  L  7S71. 
To  draw  a  t»ad  an.  to  take  delllarate  aim  at.  with  a 
mnsket  or  other  tlrranu.  ySt>e  .bf  «.) 
bead  (bed),  r.  I.     (_<  perio',  n.]    To  ornament 
with  berwls;  raise  ln-ads  ti|>on. 
beaded  (be'ded),  ;i.  it.    [<  batil  +  -etfl.)    1.  In 
tho  form  of  a  Iwad  or  of  a,  collection  of  beads. 
With  hadeit  bul.l.les  wlokliia  at  tlve  brim. 

K<ntM,  u.le  to  a  Mithllnitale. 
With  woolly  tiroaata  and  benitM  eyes. 

Triintio'ii,  III  Metnoriaill,  lev. 

2.  Provided  with  or  forme<l  of  bends,  or  of 
small  botlii-s  having  the  itppearance  of  Heads: 
as,  a  liemtrd  necklace  or  bracelet.— 3.  In  hot., 
inoniliform:  said  of  vessels  that  are  t' 
constricted  so  as  to  resemble  strings  of  1 
—  4.  Having  a  la-ad  :  a«,  fowled  tile  l 

lacs),  tare  throiuh  which  la-n-U  .ire  w  or.-n  in  the  pattern.  - 
Beaded  wire,  win.  iwiiatiieiib'd  willi  head  .Us*  swellinir.i. 

header  (Wderi,  w.  A  tool  for  raising  orna- 
niental  beadwork  on  tnetnl  boxes. 

bend  fnmace  0*d'fer'iias).  «.  A  furnaee  in 
wtiieli  the  small  glass  cylinder*  from  which 
beads  ure  made  are  rounded.  The  cylinders  are 
■•tared  in  a  dr.  t.  r  a  lir  m.  l.-iitly  hot  i..  aotu  n  the 
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[Early  mod.  E.  alao 

i   (ittlfiQltK  , 


beadhook 

beadhookf  (bed'hoi).  ».  . 
btedhook  (navl.),  corruptly bidhook ;  <  ^(un- 
certain) +  *ooi.]    A  kind  of  bet-hook. 
U  U.  Araid  iuodT  wtu>  drum  and  colours! 
S«.  No,  mi  lonl, 

Bat  bright  In  arms,  yet  tor  half  pikes  or  Uadkookt. 

Chapman,  Castar  and  Pom  pry,  1. 
boadhonee  (bSd'hous),  n.  [Alao  archaically 
be<lc  house,  north,  dial,  bead  us  (not  found  in 
ME.),  <  AS.  Mw,  <  bedu,  prayer.  +  *tu, 
houao:  see  bend  and  ftoaw.]  Formerly,  a  hos- 
pital or  an  almshouso  for  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  which  prayers  wore  rt'uuired  to 
he  aaid  by  the  beneficiaries.  Also  spelled  bede- 
house. 

beadineag  (be'di-nes),  a.  The  quality  of  being 
beady. 

beading  (be'ding),  ».  [<  bead  +  H'nji.]  1.  In 
arch,  and  joinery,  a  bead;  collectively,  the  beads 
used  in  ornamenting  a  given  structure  or  sur- 
face.— 2.  In  bookbinding,  see  bead,  n.,  10. — 3. 
In  com.,  a  preparation  added  to  weak  spiritu- 
ous liquors  to  cause  them  to  carry  a  bead,  and 
to  hang  in  pearly  drops  about  the  sides  of  tho 
bottle  or  glass  when  poured  out  or  shaken,  it 
being  a  popular  notion  that  spirit  is  strong  in 
proportion  a*  it  shows  such  globules,  a  very 
amah  quantity  or  all  or  vitriol  or  off  of  almonds  tailed 
with  recused  spirit  U  often  usod  for  IliU jMupoea. 

beadle  (be'dl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bedle, 
beedle  (So.  beddai),  <  ME.  bedet,  bidel,  budel  (with 
accent  on  first  syllable),  <  AS.  budel  (=D.  beul 
=  OHO.  butil,  MHO.  Miff,  O.  baffW),  a  beadle, 
<  ©covins,  announce,  command,  bid :  see  but. 
The  word  merged  in  ME.  with  bedel,  bedell, 
with  accent  on  the  last  syllable  (whence  the 
mod.  forms  bedel,  bedell),  <  OF.  bedel,  mod.  F. 
bedeau  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  bedel  =  It.  bidetto  (ML. 
beiMlus,  bidettu*),  from  Tent.  The  reg.  mod. 
form  from  ME.  bidel,  <  AS.  budel,  would  bo 
mod.  biddle;  it  so  exists  in  the  proper  name 
Biddle.]  If.  One  who  makes  proclamation ; 
a  herald.— 2.  A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court: 
a  servitor;  one  who  cites  persons  to  appear  and 
answer.  [Rare.]  —  3.  In  universities,  a  sub- 
altern official  or  servant,  properly  and  usually 
termed  a  bedel  (which  see). 

II  (ball  !*  Ui«  duty  of  the  faculty  to  appoint  a  colleen 
l*ajt*,  who  shall  direct  the.  pr..ccasUin  on  <'olnnieuorin«ut 
day.  ai>d  proem  order  during  the  eshlbltlona. 

Lam  o/  rait  Collect,  1.<S7. 

4.  In  England,  a  parish  officer  having  various 
subordinate  duties,  such  as  keeping  order  in 
church,  punishing  pet ty  offenders,  waiting  on 
the  clergyman,  attending  meetings  of  vestry  or 
n'Kxioii,  etc. 

1       Abd  I.  forsooth.  Id  lore  !  I.  that  have  been  loves  whip: 
A  very  UkuU*  to  a  humorous  altfti. 
A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  o«i»ulJ« 

SkoX,  I.  L  L,  m.  1. 
Bread  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  aonic  assurance 
Kroni  the  tiaaa  beadle't  whip,  e.rown'd  all  thy  hopee. 

>W,  rcrkln  Warbeck,  v.  a. 

5.  The  ap|>aritor  of  a  trades  guild  or  company. 
Also  spelled  bedell  and  bedel,  in  senses  2 

and  3. 

beadledom  (be'dl-dura),  n.  [<  beadle  +  -dma.) 
Beadles  collectively,  and  their  characteristics 
as  u  elan* ;  stupid  officiowuiexs. 

beadleiBm  (be'dl-iziu)  »-  [<  beadle  +  -inn.] 
The  character  or  peculiarities  of  beadles;  bea- 
dledom,   lhckens.  [Karo.l 

beadlery  (be'dl-ri).  n.  [<  beadle  +  -»>.]  The 
office  or  juriwliction  of  a  beadle. 

beadleship  (be'dl-ahip),  n.  [<  beadle  +  -*Ai.j.] 
The  office  of  beadle. 

bead-loom  ( t)ed'l<im),  t».  A  gauze-loom  for  mak- 
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ahwMwg  tril]  gtand  for  some  time  on  the  sur- 
face: aaid  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  errone- 
ously supposed  (o  indicate  strength. —  2.  Of  a 
certain  standard  of  strength  as  ascertained  by 
beads.    See  bead,  it.,  7. 

bead-roll  (bed'rol),  ».  [<  bead,  a  prayer,  + 
roll,  a  list.]  1.  A  list  of  prayers ;  specifically, 
before  the  Reformation,  the  list  of  the  persons 
and  objects  for  which  prayers  were  said,  read 
out  by  the  preacher  before  the  sermon.  In  "  an 
order  (of  Henry  VH1.,  a.  ».  1£U)  taken  for  preaching  and 
litddlag  of  the  bead*.  In  all  sermons  to  be  made  within  this 
realm,  mention  U  made  of  the  church  catholic,  especially 
In  Biig-Iaod,  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  of  tlie  bishops 
and  clergy,  of  Uie  nobility  and  entire  temporally  (laity)  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  of  such  as  tho  preacher's  devo- 
tion may  prompt  him  to  name,  and  of  the  eouli  of  the 
futhful  deputed.  The  bead-roll  waa  prohibited  by  Ed- 
arard  VL  in  IMS.  It  haa  often  been  auppoaed  by  later 
wrlteri  to  bare  had  auuiething  to  do  with  the  recital  of 
the  beads  or  roaary. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  list  or  catalogue ;  a  long 


ing  beadwork,  tho 
with  beads. 

beadman  (bod'man),  ».;  id.  b«i<i»wn  (-men). 
f<  ME.  bedemanA  l>r<U<,  bead,  a  prayer,  +  man.] 
The  original  form  of  beadsman. 

They  lad.-  the  lip.  of  their  Vodin™.  or  clmpluhis  with 

Having  tliiw  owned  th.'  continuum  sovereignty  of  the 
kins,  before  wlmm  they  presented  til.  ill~'lve«  a>  fiofem'ii 
ii.iwn.n,  H»t.  I'.      V.  It 

bead-mold  (bed'molil),  «.  A  nanio  given  to 
various  apecies  of  niiieedinous  funci,  in  wliuOi 
the  s|Hires  ar»  in  neeklae«-)ike  chains.  They 

In  Innw  tn  t'f'iirtUntm.  AAfrtillw,  Mini  nicniUr  ui'itura. 

iiii.I  in  I. iiiml  „n  variouv  v<.|teUbl«  klml-i  ul  U.-tl  ami 

•  •th'T  MtUtancea,  caiiMnit  dci-ay. 
bead-moldillg  (bed'mording),  n.     In  arch., 

same  an  bt  ti'f.  0. 
bead-plane  ( Ix  d'plan),  n.  A  form  of  plane  used 

for  cutting  a  bead.   The  cutting  edgr  of  the  plane  iron 

Ik  a  tcniti  ir,  tc  with  a  diameter  t-^ual  to  the  diameU-r  of 

the  required  ln'i!ili»iii- 

bead-proof  i  »*d'pr00,  »■  1.  Of  auah  a  nature 
or  quality  that  a  crown  of  bubbles  formed  by 


undWvled, 
•Uroall  easdrwU  worUde  to  be  fylad. 

.Spenarr.  V.  g..  IV.  IL  St 
Nolttijr  ta  lh»  Scripture  without  a  pitiful  t*«lr.»  <,( 

BuUinatr't  Decades,  UXJ  (Irana.  Parker  Boa). 
The  fcud-nU  of  her  vtcloua  trtcka.       /Mar,  Alma.  111. 
3.  A  rosary. — 4.  [<  bead,  a  dot,  +  roll,  a  cyl- 
inder.]   In  6oot4<«di»(7,  a  brass  roll  with  the 
edge  cut  in  dots  or  beads,  used  in  gilding. 

Also  called  bead-row. 
bead-sight  (bed'sit),  a.    A  sight  on  a  firearm 
consisting  of  a  small  round  Dead  on  a  thin 
stem,  placed  in  the  line  of  sight  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel.    Sometimes  a  small  ring  or  perfo- 
rated bead  is  used,  forming  an  owes  bead-sigh  I. 
beadsman  (bedi'man), n. :  pi.  6eadmni(-men). 
[Also  bedesman,  earlier  bedeman,  <  ME.  bedc- 
man,  <  bede,  a  prayer  (see  bead),  +  man.]  1 .  A 
man  employed  in  praying ;  especially,  one  who 
prays  for  another.   In  thla  «n«  the  word  waa  uatd 
In  former  kimra  at  the  coneluaton  of  peUUona  or  letter*  to 
great  men,  aa  we  now  uae  • ' acrrant "  or  " humble  aervanL" 
Whcn-hy  ye  thai!  hind  mo  to  be  your  poor  Iokuhmh 
for  ever  unto  almishty  God-  P\dler. 

We  your  moat  humble  mtijocta,  dally  oratnra,  and  6eada- 
faan,  of  your  tiergy  of  England. 

Quoted  In  IL  W.  £uwii  1IUL  Ctiurch  of  Eng.,  U. 

2.  In  England,  a  man  who  resides  in  a  bead- 
house  or  almshouse,  or  is  supported  from  its 
funds. 

In  all  our  old  Kngllah  foundations  for  the  alck,  the  old, 
and  destitute,  the  beads  -  tlial  Is  to  my.  prayers  for  bene, 
factors  livtnir  aikd  dead  —  Mere  aaid  eiefy  day  by  the  In- 
matea,  who  were  hciiei*  al«i>  called  t»a*tswen. 

yui.lcl  In  H'fks  t'hurvh  of  our  Kathnra,  HI.  I,  l.w,  note. 

3.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  a  public  almsmau ; 
one  who  received  alms  from  the  king,  and  was 
expected  in  return  to  pray  for  the  royal  wel- 
fare and  that  of  tho  state ;  a  privileged  or  li- 
censed beggar.  In  this  sense  usually  spelled 
betlesman. 

A  lung  tdue  gown,  with  a  pewter  tuwltfe  on  the  right 
arm  :  two  or  threw  wallets  for  holding  the  different  kinds 
of  racaJ.  when  he  received  his  charity  ;  ...  all  these  at 
once  marked  a  beggar  by 
lejred  class  which  are 
men,  or,  viilirarl), 

4f.  A  petitioner. 

bead-snake  ibml'suak),  n.  [<or(id(ltiallualou 
to  itx  cnlnring)  +  snake.]  A  name  of  the  coral- 
snake,  Elafi*  fulriun,  of  the  United  States. 

bead-stuff  (bwl'stuf),  n.  The  thin  wood  out  of 
which  are  formed  the  headings  for  cabinet- 
work. 

beadswoman  (bedx'wCnn'an),  n. ;  pi.  ft<o(l»- 
(-wtin'en).  TAlso  l»dexuuman,  earlier 
bmfcironiun,  <  ME.  bede,  a  prayer,  +  trosuin. 
Ct.  beadxman.]  1.  A  praying  w< 
times  used  as  an  ei|uivaleut  to  ' 
vant."    See  tieadsman. 


beak 

seeds — KUei  bead-tree,  of  Jamaica,  PUKsealoMum 

V  nouis-eati. 

beadwork  ( bed' wArk),  *.    1 .  Ornamental  work 

formed  of  beads  by  embroidering,  crocheting, 
etc. — 2.  In  joinery,  beading  (which  see), 
beady  (be'dl),  a.  [<  bend +-*>.]  1.  Bead-like; 
small,  round,  and  glittering:  applied  especially 
to  eyes. 

not  look  without  sewing  Mr.  Bala's 
"  on  bcr. 

rkoateray,  Vanity  Fair,  I.  lia. 
turns  his  beady  eye 
ine  aa  I  wander  by. 

Joel  ISentm,  December  Woods 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of 
bead,  as  ale  or  other  liquor. 

beagle  (he'gl),  n.  [Formerly  begele,  bcglr ;  < 
late  ME.  begle;  origin  unknown.  The  F.  bigle 
is  from  the  E.]  1.  A  email  hound,  formerly 
kept  to  hunt  hares,  now  almost  superseded  by 
the  harrier,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  this 

name.  The  beanie  U  smaller  than  the  harrier,  c 
built,  smooth  haired,  and  has  pendulous  ears.  " 
est  beagles  are  little  largar  than  lap-dog*. 

In|1U^eUiiIeniua^eal'of  ule'clrTh*  hire' 

Po$»,  Windsor  Kuraat.L  ltl. 

Honce — 2.  Figuratively,  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  scenting  out  or  hunting  down  (a 
person  or  thing);  a  spy;  a  * 
officer. 

There  beagUe  Sew 
To  band  the  eoutar  lads  In  order.  J. 

3.  A  local  name  for  several  species  of  the 
smaller  sharks. 

bettk1  (bek),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beeke,  end, 
preserving  the  orig.  short  vowel,  beck,  bcckc.l 
ME.  beeke,  beke,  bek,  bee  =  D.  bek,  <  OF.  bee,  F. 
bee  =  Pr.  bee  =  8p.  Pg.  Woo  =  It.  beeeo,  <  LL. 
beeeut,  a  beak,  of  Old  Celtie  (Oauliah)  origin ; 
but  the  mod.  Celtie  words,  Oael.  beic,  it.  bee, 
Bret,  bek,  are  from  E.  or  P.  The  word  is  na- 
tionally associated  with  E.  peak,  )>eck,  pike,  and 
pick,  q.  v.]  1.  In  mdl.,  the  rostrum,  snout, 
muzzle,  jaws,  mandibles,  or  some  similar  part  of 
an  animal.  Kapecislly  — (a)  In  ernOA.,  the  horny  bill 
ar  neb  of  a  bird.  (f/>  In  maaimoi.,  the  norny  Jaws  of  the 
duck,  billed  members  of  the  genua  Platyvut.  (r)  In  Jwr* 
vet.,  Hie  horny  jaws  of  a  turtle  or  other  chelontao.  (rf)  la 
ichih. ,  the  prolonged  snout  of  sundry  fishea  (»)  The  horny 
Jaws  of  a  i-ephalopod.  (/)  In  rnJom. :  (1)  the  rostrum  or 
snout  of  a  rhynchophorous  beetle,  or  weevil ;  (2)  the  ros- 
trum or  sucking  mouth  of  a  hcrolpterons  Insect ;  (S)  the 
piercing  and  suctorial  mouth  of  a  mosquito,  or  other 
blood -sucking  fly,  cotisiaUiu  of  lancct-llke  mandiblea. 
masillsr,  and  lingua  iinrliised  in  the  ehaigated  and  grooveq 


labium.    (See  cut  ' 


i.J. 


igal 

}uiiu. )  This  term  is  alao  ap- 


plied to  any  unusual  prolongation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
ihe  head,  such  as  that  observed  111  many  CoUintera  and 
fNpfVns.   <k)  III  mnck. :  11)  the  umbo  urapei  of  a  M valve 
s)  the  prolonged  lip  of  a  univalve  shell,  containing 

like  a  beak. 

metal,  as  steel. 


shell 

the  canal. 

2.  Anything  ending  in  a  point 
(a)  .Vauf..  a  powerful  construction  of 
Iruu,  or  brass,  or  of  timber  sheathed 


receiveu  in*  ,-aani.v  ;  ...  an  inese  at 
liar  by  irrolrssiihii,  and  one  of  that  prlvi- 
ire  called  in  Dcotlalul  the  Kini.--.  fciits. 
Blne-Rown*.      *..rf,  Atitliiuary,  I.  Iv. 


11.  ./oitnm,  Sa.1  •iliejiheril,  II.  6. 
My  huml  lesl  service  to  hi»  grave, 
IamhU(KU<fjtc(.iwi„ 

.«t*W.-v,  r:ra(^fiil  !WT*,nt,  III.  1 
2.  In  England,  n  woman  who  n-aldes  in  an  alms- 
hou.sf. 

bead-tOOl(bed'tol\ n.  1.  A  tuniing-to<il  which 
has  its  cutting  face  ground  to  a  concave  curve, 
no  that  it  may  produce  a  convex  molding  when 
applied  to  ttic  work.— 2.  In  scal-ingraring,  a 
tool  with  an  cud  adapted  for  cutting  the  balls 
and  beads  of  coronets  and  other  designs. 

bead-tree  (IxC-d'trO).  n.  1.  The  MrUn  Aietla- 
rach,  nalunil  onler  Mrlmrtit.  lu  nuu  are  useil  for 
Her  licTuls  o(  r-'i.-int-.  c»ih.',  isll*  In  Soalu  and  Portugal. 
lw  .V'.'.n. 

2.  The  name  in  Jamaica  of  a  leguminous  tim- 
Ormwiiu  daeycarpa,  with  red  globose 


-       "  [UlC. 


a  part  of  trie  Imiw  of  many  war  shl|M,  and  extending  be- 
low the  wat.-r-line,  f,,r  the  purjH4e  of  htrikltig  and  break- 

inu  in  ilfec  Miles  of  an  enemy'*  ship.  Atso  called  runs 
(which  seel,  lor  a  cut  of  the  benk  of  an  ancient  war 
inilley.  sec  rtro^i.ViMMi.  The  horn  of  an  auviL  (e)  Is 
Moi'.ir.  a  littl*  ■.Tiih-  al-iiit  an  inch  long,  turtle,!  up  and 
"f:i>t-  iu  4  h:  i|]m.ii  ll,c  f.ir,-  part  of  ihe  hoof.  <ifl  In  urrA,, 
n  little  fe-iideiit  tUht  with  a  channel  behind  It  li  ft  on  the 
cU*e  of  a  lurml-r,  to  form  a  drip  and  thui  prvvent  the 
w»<.-r  fMlti  trl.  V.lliiir  down  the  faces  of  lower  aohilectural 
iiwiuIhiu.  i'l  In  <*-«.,  a  narrowevl  or  pruloiigrd  tip.  (/I 
In  ntrji,  the  !.«ilo.|  end  of  the  holdfast  of  a  carprntrra 
lici.ili.  ul  Th.  II],  ,,r  hi» ,ut  of  a  vessel,  a>  a  pitcher. 
(Iiri.tluh  which  the  contents  are  p,mred.  (*)  In  r»rm.,  the 
rostrum  ..(  an  aleml.l  .  which  condil-  U  the  vapor  to  the 
worm.   ({>  The  long  t«.illl  id  Ilie  peculiar  iwol  or  shoe 

worn  fiom  ai-ut  HTf.  lo  i »!«,,  Uie  point  of  Uie  ,-l>« 
worn  at  the  uiine  perl-Bl,  which  wa» often  longer  than  the 
shoe  Itself.    Nee         c  f 

3.  A  gas-burtier  having  a  round  smooth  hole 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  bird'a-niouth. —  4. 
A  beak-iron  (  which  see). 
beak1  (bek).  ct.  [<be«*-«,«.]  In  cock-fighting, 
to  seize  or  strike  with  tho  beak. 
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beak 

T>oak'J  (h*k),  n.  [Same  as  oecJW;  of  obscure 
origin.]  A  magistrate;  n  judge;  a  policeman. 
[SUng.] 

beaked  (Mkt),  a.  [<  beak*  +  -etfS.l  Having  a 
beak,  or  something  reeenstiling  a  beak;  beak- 
shaped,  (a)  Having  >  long  beak-like  mouth,  a*  Mine  In- 
sect*. f»  In  Int.,  rostrate ;  on<ll»a  In  a  baak-ltko  paint 

(r)  In  Arr.,  applied  to  lilnU,  luij  UM-1  only  when  the  beak  it 
of  s  illllereot  tincture  (run  the  real  •/!  the  Mrd  ;  tliui  soi 
eagle  ubl«,  twaAeaf  or,  tneaiM  *  Mack  net*  having  »  g«W 
beak.  Wh«ir>oal»andelaw*ereof  Um  *wim  tincwr*.  til* 
trrm  ■i^.^.J  iwhl:  h  fx-)  it  iu.nL  (J)  failing  In  a  point, 
like  a  beak. 

Kadi  heoa-ret  promontory.  WUm,  Lycldat,  L  M. 

Beaked  helmet) a  helmet  of  which  the  visor  wee  worked 
to  a  sharp  projecting  point  in  front,  In  iter  about  1140. To. 
The  breathlng-notus  vera  In  the  beaked  i*rt,  or  only  on 
the  rtgbl  aide  of  It  The  aitretnely  printed  form  gave  to 
the  lance  of  the  assailant  no  hold  and  no  opportunity  of 
entering;  the  openlnga. 
beaker  (be'ker),  a.  [=  So.  Meter,  <  UK.  Miter, 
bgker,  <  IceL  bikarr,  a  cup,  =  Sw.  b&gare  — 
Dan.  bager  aa  08.  bikeri  a  D.  bekrr  —  OHO. 
*eAAor,  behhari,  MUG.  0.  ieeAer,  <  ML.  Mod- 
Warm  (also  prob.  *ftaeodriaoe,  >  It.  Wreaaerc, 
oerwaero  =  OF.  picker,  jjWtaer.  >  MB.  jrWaer, 
E. />i<c*er,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  btakrr), 
a  wine-eop,  <  Or.  aa  if  'jiuaptov,  dim.  of  *«of, 
an  earthen  wine-vessel ;  of  Eastern  origin.] 
1.  A  largo  drinking-vesael  with  a  wide  mouth. 
O  for  a  ieoavr  fall  of  the  varna  south, 
rail  of  the  true,  the  Miuhful  Hippeerene  1 

KtaU,  Ode  to  a  Klcnitagale. 

9.  A  glass  vessel  used  by  chemists,  usually  for 
making  solutions.  ]|  tt  made  of  thin  state  to  wltli- 
stand  heating,  and  haa  s  flat  bottom  and  perpendicular 
aides,  with  a  lip  for  pouring,  and  vuxlca  In  enna*  ity  from 
1  to  SO  Saiidoancea. 

He  need  a  modification  of  Thnreenn'a  etectrometer.  and 
connected  It.  with  auitaMr  precaution*,  with  twelve  huge 
r-.itrm  which  were  cuvwred  with  tinfoil  and  wen  filled 
with  Ice.  Science,  HI.  sax 

J  (beVbed),  n.    1.  An  ornament  re- 
.t  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird,  or,  often, 
a  grotesque  human  Load  terminating  In  a  beak, 
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fester;  suppurate.  ^Obsolete  except  in  Scot- 
land.] 

beal2  (Ml),  t».  JSe.,  also  spelled  tod,  <  Gael, 
and  Ir.  tVcui,  earber  beal,  mouth,  >  Gael,  and  Ir. 
bealach,  a  defile,  a  uunntAin-pnss.]  A  mouth ; 
an  opening,  im  Wtw.-.-a  hills;  a  narrow  pass. 

[Scotch.] 

Angus  M'Aulay  mumbled  orer  a  number  of  hard  Gaelic 
naiuee  descriptive  or  the  different  psaeea,  precipices,  ror- 
rlea,  and  6«ai.,  through  which  lie  said  the  road  Ur  to^ln- 


tmed  as  an  enrichment  of  moldings  in  Roman- 


esque architecture.— 2.  That  part  of  a  ship 
before  the  forecastle  which  is  fastened  to  the 
stem  and  supported  by  the  main  knee, 
beaking-joint  (beVking-joint),  ».    f<  beaking, 
verbal  n.  of  oeoa1,  +  joinf.J    A  joint  formed 
by  tho  junction  of 
continuous  line, 
as  sometimes  in 
folding  duors, 
floors,  etc. 
"beak-iron  (bik'- 
i'ern),  n.  [A 
further  corrup- 
tion, simubiting 
otvutl  +  iron,  of 
bifkiron,  a  cor- 
ruption of  tort- 
em,  q.  v.]    An  _ 
anvil    with    a  t«  act  a«  aii™ ««  »«ik  i« 

,      _     ■       i  _    the  tnlane*  cf  ware :      a  cm.-al  Ix.i.  in- 

long   beak    or  tmiaii  u  >»  araapad  in  a  rue- 
born  adapted  to 

reach  the  interior  surfaces  of  sheet-metal  ware ; 
B  bickern.  l  In  vari.-u.  forma  by  bUt  luniitha,  cojv 
pcrirnltha.  and  wnrkim  in  ahnct  mcul.  Also  aUhnl  tea* 
and  bicktrvu. 

bcaJcmoatf,  [E.  dial,  also  erroneously  brat- 
ment;  nppar.  <  F.  brnjtifr,  pock,  +  -iwcsf  .•  see 
peck,  a  measure.]  A  measure  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  peck.  HaltxirtU. 

beak-rush  (bek'nish),  s.  A  common  name  for 
species  of  Ithynchoaixyra,  a  genus  of  c yperaceoua 
plants  with  conspicuously  beaked  achenes  or 
seeil-vc«sclg.    Also  called  beak-tnlye. 

beak-sheath  (bek'sliclh),  n.  Iu  entnm..  the 
rostral  sheath  or  jointed  extension  of  the  la- 
bium, inclosiug  the  mouth-organs  of  n  hemip- 
teroiis  insect. 

beaky  (be'ki),  a.  [<  beak  +  -««.]  Eumished 
with  or  distinguished  by  a  beak. 

beal-  (bel),  n.  [<  ME.  btvJ,  bde,  a  variant  of 
trile,  butt,  >  E.  fri/cl,  now  corrupted  into  ooifl; 
see  Mte1  and  ftof/l.l  A  small  inflammatory  tu- 
mor; a  pustule.  /Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

beal1  (bel),  v.  i.  f<  bean,  n.]  To  gather  mat- 
ter ;  swell  and  come  to  a  bead,  as  a  pimple ; 


Q.  ttrahl,  an  arrow, 
1.  In  area.,  a  long 


Bcak^raoa. 
a.  tool  vnk        Haak  uae<J  aw  roundlne 


Beale  light.   See  Mo/ifi. 

Beak's  ganglion-cells.  See  oeW. 

beallngt  I >"ling),  «.    [Verbal  n.  of  fteoP.]  A 

boil  or  gathering ;  a  suppuration  or  suppurat- 

ing  ]>art, 

be-all  (be'al),  a.  All  that  is  to  be ;  the  whole 
being. 

That  but  thia  blow 

"  ham 

L  T. 

(bem),  n.  J<  ME.  fteem,  beme,  etc.,  <  Aa 
taint,  a  tree,  a  piece  of  timber,  a  ray  of  light, 
as  OS.  host  aa  OFries.  bam  —  D.  boom  OE.  boom9) 
sa  MLG.  bom,  LG.  boom  =  OHO.  MHO.  bourn, 
G.  baum,  and  prob.  a=  loel.  barfAmr  =  Goth. 
bagmt  (the  loel.  and  Goth,  presenting  unex- 
plained variations  of  form),  a  tree;  perhaps 
akin  to  Or.  ato/ao,  a  growth,  and  Ski.  bhuman, 
earth,  <  ^  bki,  grow,  become:  see  6e*,  {k>trrr>, 
boor,  big*  =  biyg3,  etc.,  and  cf.  the  doublet 
boom*.  The  sense  of  'ray  of  light'  is  peculiar 
to  AS.  and  E.,  appar.  tr.  L.  eohtmna  (7ucis),  a 
column  or  pillar  of  light :  cf.  I*.  radius,  a  spoke 
of  a  wheel,  a  rod,  a  ray;  ~ 
a  spoke,  a  ray  or  beam.] 
piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  metal,  or 
a  construction  of 
wood  or  metal,  or 
combining  wood 
and  metal,  used  in 
a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, usually  in 
combination  with 
others  like  it,  all 
being  generally 
laid  parallel  to 
one  another,  and 
at  regular  inter- 
vals, to  support 
weight,  or,  as  a  tie-beam  or  a  collar-beam,  to 
resist  two  opposite  forces  either  pulling  or  com- 
pressing it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.— 8. 
A  long  piece  fixed  or  movable  in  a  structure, 
machine,  or  tool:  often  equivalent  to  girder. 
The  word  Voan  U  need  In  a  number  of  mora  or  leaa  apeclflc 
■voice:  as:  (a)  Any  large  piece  of  timber  long  in  propor- 
_  tkm  to  Its  tbaraneaa.  prepared  for  me.  (ft)  One  of  the  prtn- 
'  cipal  hnrlsnotal  timber*  Ln  a  baildinje,  eepeclally  one  con. 
nectingtwoopptiaite  mftrn;  atimberaemagtoatreiujrthen 
any  piece  of  wuodrn  frame-work,  (r)  Tlicpartofatiuiii  i. 
truut  the  «de  of  which  the  acalea  are  an  upended. 

The  doubtful  twain  long  no«l»  from  aide  to  aide. 

ftrft,  k.  of  the  U,  i.  71 

(d1)  The  pole  of  a  carriage  which  null  between  tbe  horaea. 
h  A  cyUndrical  piece  of  wood,  making  p^of  a  loutii. 
on  which  weaver*  wind  the  warp  before  weaving :  also 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  la  rutted  Mil*  woven. 

Too  ataff  of  hi*  ipear  waa  like  a  wearers  team. 

1  Sain.  xvll.  7. 

(  0  The  itnUcht  part  or  abank  of  an 
tbo  rtroint  trail 
acrua*  a  artlp 
decka  and 


I' Afckiaactute." } 


■  or  In -lit 

.  from  ww  i 

n.'- 

lain  tbealdea  at 
tbeir  proper  dle- 
tsnce.  (A)  The 
main  niece  of  a 
plow.  In  which 
tbe  plow-talU 
are  n»al,  nnil 
by  which  It  la 
drawn.  (0  The 

oacilUtinjr  K-fer  nf  a  ateam-englil 
rucatiiti;  UIk^i  a  wilier,  aini  funulnu  ttl<i 
inailhlin  of  ciontDiaiilc^aflob  I'ctweeii  tlw) 
plat'ih  rod  and  Hi*-  cTiuik-sbnft. 
dlle.1  «n.rlm^-l>«i«il  or  ira«;i.^-hfirm. 
Sec  cut  under  itmtmpheric. 

3.  The  widest  part-  of  a  ship's 
hull;  tbe  extreme  breadth  of  a 
ship:  from  the  beams  cxteridimr 
quite  across  the  vi-isel  wheri>  it 
is  broadest:  as,  a  steamer  of  fifty  au'oik  Vu»knv; 

t^ct  lo,..™  lr'  I'lank- 

ILMil  Wuffl.  nv;  Jt.iUrk-VaHtn; 

nrondliith.-VMin.biitaloplnaarl, 
With  gracifnl  curve  and  alow  ilccnua.   wj;,;i,  ima>- 
i*nttf>ffiiar,  liulldlng  <■(  (4hl|a.  «"■!  a  o>.<»*i ;  rr. 

A     m.  -  a         a       *     Ihi.  t     "flW.*l ; 

4.  1  ne  main  stem  of  a  deer s  «•.  <ka<  ».t«r..Y . 
homs  bearing  the  snags  or  ant-  ^•NJ<te2?.: 
Icrs.  One  of  the  snags  themselves  «tr»ke:  A-.V.ke-i 
Is  sometimes  called  the  beam-  ^L^uL^l 


antler.  8ee  awtisr.— 5.  A  ray  of  light,  or  more 
strictly  a  collection  of  parallel  rays  of  light, 
emitted  from  the  sun  or  other  Inminou^  body. 
TIM  middle  ray  la  the  axta.  In  heraldry,  beams  of  the  na 
are  commonly  represented  aa  radiating  from  arame  other 
charge,  which  la  then  aaid  to  be  radiant  or  rayonnant. 

The  eilateoce  of  aa  Isolated  ray  of  light  Is  Inooocelvable. 
.  .  .  However  small  a  porttoo  of  the  wave  sa 
represented,  It  contain*  Innumerable  rmya,  ■ 
tlvrly  furra  a  hcofA  or  faaclculiu  of  rn?i. 

Uitmuul,  Lift]  it,  p. 
Von  afleer  seama, 
Sl«-p  thcT  leas  awrWlv  na  lh<:  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  king*? 


Hence — 6.  Figuratively,  a  ray  or  emanation 
of  splendor:  as,  "btams  of  majiesty,"  lUloUm, 
Works,  I.  lis. — 7.  Same  as  ro<*ff-Jlertwi._ Abaft 
the  bedim.  See  ses/t— Arched  beam.  Dee  orcM.— 
Axis  Of  a  beam  of  uxhtv  See  aria  I.  —  Beam  and 
scales,  a  balance.— Beam-center,  lb*  fakrum  or  pin  on 
which  a  workm^-l.v-am  vibrate*.  Alao  calJcit  Viiot-'/rjtr- 
seora.—  Beam  of  a  car-truck,  a  cruaa-bram  carrying  the 
weight  of  the  aupported  car.  -  Be  for*  the  beam.  ^ 
rar/uw.  —  Bnllt  beam,  a  beam  formed  of  smaller  beam* 
notched,  scarfed,  and  bottod  together.— Cellular  beam, 
n  ta-a/n  formed  of  wraugbt-lron  plate*  riveted  with  aagle- 
Irona  In  the  form  of  hnngitudmal  ccUa,  with  occasional 
cr<'aa  aln;ta  — Composite  beam,  II    l*am  c«-«nipoacd  ol 

wood  sad  metal,  or  of  two  different  nwtala—  Curriers' 
beam,  an  haclllaed  r»i*t  over  which  a  hlds  la  stretched 
to  be  shaved.— Flailed  beam.  See  fitk,  e. —  Kerf  Ad 
beam,  a  Iwnm  with  alita  aawed  In  one  aide  to  facUltaiai 
Ifndlim  Ln  lliat  dircclinri.-  On  \Xvb  beam,  naul.,  on  a 
line  with  the  beam*,  or  at  right  anglea  with  the  keel.- 
On  the  be  am -ends.  <n  His  poaltkia  of  a  snip  which  In- 
cllna*  *o  much  to  one  aide  that  her  beama  approach  a 
vertical  poaltlon ;  hence,  fagnratlvely,  to  in  on  erat'e  eawm- 
eitda,  to  be  thrown  or  lying  on  the  ground :  be  In  bad  clr- 
ciinutaiicw:  ■"■  ui  "mi  luat  shift  On  the  weather- 
beam,  on  the  wrallter  aide  of  the  ship.— TO  icca  o* 
strike  the  beam,  to  rise,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  Dal 
anon,  i 

i-.u.i-urat:  tie  conae*. 


am,  »»•  wraiu-r  ante  tn  trie  amp  -  to  anu  «r 
-ike  the  beam,  to  rise,  as  the  lighter  scale  of  a  Dal 
x,  ao  aa  to  atnk^  agalnat  the  U-am:  hence,  to  be  of 
oimrativulj  li^ht  weight  or  little  ranaettuerare. 

ln  theae  he  pnt  two  weights. 
The  eeerael  t-jach  of  parting  and  of  flgni: 
The  laltijr  i|U|i  k  u|-ll>:t*  utiivl  a i.-»  f  thr  beam. 

Jfafieat.  P.  U,  Iv.  10M. 

bean  (bem),  r.  [<  ME.  betmtn,  tvrrirca,  <  AS. 
'bedmian  (Somner),  radiate;  from  the  noun.] 
L  trant.  if.  To  shed  rays  of  light  upon;  ir- 
radiate.— 9.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit,  as  or  like 
beams  or  rays :  as,  to  brant  love  upon  a  person. 
God  6eaarif  thia  light  into  men's  understanding*. 

SoafA,  deniiaraa,  I.  a 

3.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  beams ;  give  tbo 
>  of  beams  to. 


Tbe  bell-tower*,  again,  are  ribbed  and  branaralwitll  black 
lava  J.  A.  Symtmdt,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  IV7. 

4.  In  cwrryisj7,  to  stretch  on  the  beam,  as  a 
hide. — 5.  In  weorinjf,  to  put  on  the  beam,  as  a 
chain  or  web. 

TX  intrant.  To  emit  beams  or  rays  of  light ; 
shed  or  give  out  radiance,  literally  or  figura- 
tively; shine. 

A  mighty  Light  flew  beaming  ever}'  way. 

Cknyman,  Iliad.  XT. 
More  bounteoua  aapecta  on  roc  heo-ati, 
Me  mightier  transport*  move  mid  thrilL 

TVnnoffm.  -Sir  Galahad. 

beam  bird  (Wni'berd),  n.  1.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  tbe  spotted  flycatcher,  J/uaci- 
capa  griaola,  because  it  often  builds  its  nest 
on  the  projecting  end  of  a  lteatn  or  rafter  in  a 
building. —  2.  A  provincial  name  for  the  petty- 
chaps  or  garden-warbler,  Sylvia  kortentu. 
beam  board  (Wm'bord),  ».  The  platform  of  a 
steelyard  or  balance.  Also  called  beam-plat- 
form,   K.  II.  Knight. 

beam-call  per  (bem'kalJi-p<?r),  it.  An  instru- 
ment similar  in  construction  to  a  beam-com- 
pass, but  with  the  points  turned  in  so  as  to  Ire 
used  as  calipers.  a 
beam-center  (beru'sen'tiT),  ii.  The  pin  upon 
which  the  working-beam  of  a  marine  engine 
reeijiroentea. 

beam-compass  (Ijeni'knm'pas),  n.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  woourit  or  brass  beam, 


Shis''  I kuii  and 

l'.t^rnlite>. 
F.  frame ;  CP. 
lankn 


T 


having  sliding  socket"  that  carry  steel  or  pencil 
points,  used  for  describing  large  circles  and 
for  laying  off  distances. 

beamed  (bemd),  <i.  Having  beams  or  honm: 
having  all  its  antlers  put  forth,  aa  tbe  head  of 
a  stag. 

There  were  many  mil  hnimad  deer  in  It. 

J.  K  Campt*U,  Pop.  T*l.»  of  Wert  1 
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beam -engine 

beam-engine  ( bfro'cn'jin),  ».  A  steam-engine 
ia  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  transmit- 
ted to  the  crank  by  means  of  an  overhead-  or 
workiug-beam  and  connecting-rod,  as  distinct 
from  a  direct-action  engine  and  a  side-lever 
engine,  in  which  the  motion  ia  communicated 
by  two  side-levers  or  beams  below  the  level  of 
the  piston  cross-head.— < 
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I^mtun,   then  «i  a  town—. 

beamer  (be'mer),  n.    1.  In  tctaring,  a  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  warps  on  the  beam. 
—  3.  Same  as  beaming-machine. 
beam-feather  (beui'feTn'cr),  a.   One  of  the 
long  feathers  in  a  bird's  wing,  partletdarlv  that 
of  a  hawk ;  one  of  the  reiuiges  or  nighl-fcathera. 
beam  filling  ibera'nl'ing),  n.    I.  Brickwork 
or  masonry  earrM  up  from  the  level  of  the 
under  side  of  a  beam  to  the  level  of  the  top.— 
8.  -Vaiit.,  that  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is 
Stowed  between  the  beams, 
beamftil  (bem'ful),  a. 
ting  beams;  beamin 
lamps,"  DrauUn%  " 
beam-gudgeon 
bearing-studs  on  the  center  of  a  working-beam, 
or  the  central  pivot  upon  which  it  oscillates. 

-n^Sanf 


Branch  ef  Beam-tm  :Pj'*i  jtrim 


one  by  compression  aud  the  other 
■•   They  arc  coitnoru-d  by  brace*  and  Ilea 
to  k«rp  them  apart,  hind  the  whole  llrmly 
d  transmit  the  itmi  duo  to  a  load  upon 
ui).<i.    K  beam  +  .ful  1    Vmlt  on"  P"WU  of  .upport-  S»ctni« 

•aming  bright:  Kamjul  lW  V*  \r  [<  M£L*""'/  <  * 
».  NoaV's  Flood  oSmS  ).         ?JLtr  ^"^W  »  beam  in  siz 

(bem'guj'on).  „\  One  of  the  £g£  STand^1"  1  '  iVifi^S"  r 
tithe  center  of  »  woiliin^n,     yryaen, .  ™ \  Bnd  Arct      I'M.  — 3.  J 


Thou  thy  griefs  doat  drat 
right  halo,  alitnlng  two..;*. 


Wllh.tonuthato, 

feats,  To  Byron, 
'miug),  a.    [Verbal  u.  of  beam,  r.  j 
nanuf.,  the  operation  of  winding 
■ —  warp-yam  on  the  beam  of  a  loom.—  a.  In 
leatJw-mtikiHff,  the  operation  of  working  hides 
with  a  slicker  over  a  beam,  or  with  a  beam- 
ing-machine, 
beaming  ( be'ming),  p.  a.   Characterized  by  ra- 
diance; bright;  cheerful, 
beamingly  (be'iuing-lit,  odr.    In  a  beaming 
manner;  brightly;  radiantly, 
beaming-machine  (be^mlug-ma-ahen'),  s.  1. 
A  machine  for  winding  yam  upon  the  beams 
of  looms.— 2.  An  apparatus  for  working  hides 
with  a  slieking-tool  or  slicker.  1.  consists  of  a 
tahloou  which  Hi..  Iii  Je  U  placed,  and  an  nscjllatln*  brim 
for  moving  i|,«  u^i  uv„  £  """" 

Also  called  bcumrr. 
beam-knifo  (bem'uif ),  it.  A  double-edged  knife 
with  a  straight  handle  at  one  end  of  the  blade 
aud  a  erofut-handle  died  in  the  plane  of  the 
blade  at  the  other.  It  is  used  in  shaving  off 
the  thick,  fleshy  parts  of  a  hide  and  e Venice  i  t  * 
thickness. 

beamless  (bem'les),  <i.  [<  beam  + -ie*».]  Emit- 
ting no  rays  of  light;  rmyless. 

No  mow  with  ^.JmST^  *** 

beamlett  (bSra'let),  n.  [<  beam  +  -fe«.l  A  lit- 
tle beam,  as  of  light. 

beam-light  (bfitn'Mt),  n.  The  light  formerly 
kept  burning  in  churches  in  front  of  the  re- 
served sacrament :  so  called  because  suspended 
from  the  rood-beam.  [Kan-.] 

beam  lino  (beiii'lin),  «.  In  ship-tmiUiiHff,  a 
hue  showing  where  the  tops  of  the  beam*  and 
the  frames  intersect. 

beamlingt(b«m'Ung),».  [<bcam+  -fli^i.]  A 
little  beam,  as  of  light, 
beam-platform  (bem'plat'fdrm),  n.   Same  as 
beam-btjard. 


bers  which  receive  the  streas  of  a  load  and  re- 
sist it,  the  one  by  compression  aud  the  other 
by  tension. 
which  serve 
together,  an.. 

anyone  part  to  the  potau  of  support.  S»o  inui 

beam  + 
size  and 
'■"■Sf  spear, 

pryden.  Pal.  and  Arc.,  1.  1756.  — 3.  Having 
horns  or  antlers:  as,  "beamu  stags,"  Dryde£ 
tr.  or  Virgil.— 3.  A'aut,  having  much  beam  or 
breadth;  broad  in  the  beam:  said  of  a  ship 
whose  beam  ia  more  than  one  tenth  of  its 
length. 

Tim  speed  of  ieamj,  marl*  baa  too  often  been  <1  croon - 
"r»'™-  The  Cmlurj,,  XXIV.  <in. 

4.  Emitting  rays  of  light ;  radiant ;  shining. 

The  aun  .  .  . 
Brightening  the  twilight  with  fta  txamy  gold. 

Tiekttt.  Hoyal  rrogrcas. 

ui  a  Beld  arar*  a  aun  proper.  »n  mji. 

ft  Jonmn,  Staple  of  New  Iv.  1 

6.  Figuratively,  radiant;  joyous;  gladsome. 
Read  ray  pardon  in  r>n«  ivwmy  amllu.  J.  liaiilit 


bean-ahot 

-7-,  "»<to  of  PmpUrarpuM  tttntfOMtelnu,  e*W- 
vaud  lot  food  In  Induv-Horse-  or  sword  bean,  ul 
Jamaloa,  the  OmiuIm  tftuliala.  a  leVmiw  widely  dla- 
tribuled  Uiroaeli  tbe  troplea  -jBdiiui  bein.  a  nana 
Klron  In  the  I  »lt«d  ShUea  to  Vrtalpa  M«nii«,«fcu-._ 
Jphn  Crow  ..r  Jequlrlty  beans,  .-f  Jamaica,  the  ...,!, 
oj  Abnu  vrrtMonuM.— Milacca  bean,  or  mor«iiw,.n«i 
tbenut  of  aa  Ea>t  Iudlall  tnw,  iemworpua  Ar^nMiuU. 
— awaquite  t>eaa,of  Texaa  and  aoutliward,  the  (rait  m 
Pn«vynjtili_ilora,—  JSoiv.!xu,  baana,  or  wiiJW  nut,,  the 
ae«l»irfa  trouical  Icgujiilnoua climWr.  CtrmlpiHio  OmJu- 
tetta.  Not  to  know  beana.  a  colloquial  American  u. 
fertkon  of  a  peraun'a  ixnoraDce.  eriutvaleiit  to  "not  to 
know  B  from  a  bull'i  foot."— out  bean,  or  bnt  flam 

thej wed  oifjf  ueuna  ««■«,  a  lejumlnmu  ellmhw  JfUi. 
troP*S*-— Pythaaoisan  or  sacred  bean,  .dia-  i+-n'<mrji 
and  nindna.  the  fruit  of  tho  lotui,  Xtium>4um  lym&eum. 
S«e  AeJanMiini.—Bahuca  or  soy  b«an«,  Hie  aeena  of 
Wynne  io^i,  largely  rulUvaud  Ui  India  an'd  clilna,  frna 
which  the  aaura  known  aa  toy  U  made.  -  Bt  IimaUaj' 
boana.  Ibe  aeeda  of  .WitwAwj  Ijnaiu,  ronlliBljigurych. 
lilac  and  highly  (Hdaonoaa-  Srrcw-bean.  Uie  twisted 
pod  of  .Pf»»»<» Beaaldc  bean,  a  namcairoa 
«;^..rvEUl*  '^"'"tooiu  i^aiila  of  the  tmplea,  &«* 
aafM  iMtttiMia  and  l  iana  lutnAt.  common  on  ripeky  or 
1  »«*-«hori>a.—To  find  the.  bean  in  the  calta  to 
sueceed  In  defeating  i>n*'a  adreraarlca:  an  allusion  to  the 
oul  cuitom  of  couceaOlng  a  bean  In  the  Twelfth-nurhl 
case  and  naming  the  petaon  who  fono.1  it  as  king  of  th» 
fraUtaL-TOnqnin  or  Tonka  beana.  il.e  fragrant  aeeds 
of  Ihptrryx  odorata.  a  kvuniiDous  tree  of  Oniana,  used 
to  prrrfii>n«ry  and  for  »fiitlng  umO  —  Vinilla  bean 

Inthlsui  .  .au»L.I.  t  -  i  a  i  ._.  i    .  .       '  • 


=  oiuj.  Una,  smo. 

el.  bttua  =  Kw.  rW>«n  =  Dan. 


"      ■  ....  ~ .  I. niiui.-  v ^niiLa  Dean, 

the  fragrant  pod  of  a  cllniblog  orchid  of  tropical  America. 
*  VHiii  CtaaC'**.  "aed  for  rtarorlBK  conrwiUoiiery.  etc.' 
-VM  bean,  of  th«  rnltMl  Suu*.  the  .l^o,  tvben*. 
Yam-baaa,  a  legumiiMUs  twiner.  /'flc*yrr*,r«,  , 

tofru.  with  large  tuhenxu  T~*  ■  •• 

tile  tropica. 

bean2  (ben),  a.   See  bein. 

bean-belly  (bCu'bel'i),  it.  A  great  ester  of 
beans:  a  \-ulgar  nickname  for  a  dweller  iu  Lei- 
cestershire, England. 

bean-brnah  (ben'brush),  «.  The  stubble  of 
beans. 

bean-c.-ik6(b6n'kak),».  A  large  cheese-shaped 
compressed  cake  of  beans  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  used  largely  in  uorthern  China  aa 
rood  for  cattle,  and  in  the  sugar-plantationa 
of  southern  China  its  manure, 
bean  capar  (ben'ka'per),  «.  Z^oi^yllitm  Fa- 
fjflfTO,  a  small  tree,  a  not  ive  of  the  Levant.  Tho 
wer-buds  are  used  as  capi 

A 
the 


l*>»c,  (i.  /»*««  =  I. . . 

bonne,  bean.   Cf.  W.  ffiun,  pi.  ffa  ;  \t.taba  =    "ower-buds  are  used  as  capers. 
OBulg.  Rusa.  froirri  a  OPruss.  babo,  a  bean.l  Maa-cod  fbin'kod),  «.   1.  A  bean-pod.— 8. 
1.  Origiuullr  and  properly,  a  smooth  kidney-   smB"  flshiiig-vossel  or  pilot-boat  iumh!  in  t 
shaped  seed,  flattened  at  the  sides,  bomo  in   P™?1  of  r°rt"gal.   It  is  sharp  forward,  and 
long  pods  by  a  leguminous  plant,  Rcia  FriiVi  •     ,        nlcm  be,,t  above  into  a  great  curve  aud 
now  extended  to  include  tho  Beed  of  the  allied  .P1*1*"  ^i'*1  i10"-    ^""P-  Met. 
genua  Pnaseolnx,  and,  with  a  specific  epithet   l^ncrake  i  benTtrak),  ,,.    a  bird,  Crrx  pra- 
of  other  genera.  —  2.  Tho  plant  producing  J******'  »•>«  corn-crake. 

heans.  Tl,e  l<eankDi«rnwUieantlenisfrooi|irehUu,ri    Man-curd  fbcn'kerd),  n.   A  thick  white  jelly 
times  was  tlio  Kicio  faio  <or  tut*  niiaarux  a  natiKi  of   resembling  blane-mange,  made  of  beans,  much 
wtteni  Ada  and  Uie  auice  aa  the  Held-,  boret-,  or  tick-    eateu  bv  the  natives  of  northern  China  pnm 
vXi  Wf.^n  n0*'  "f  Wbid*"r  ^"r",M-   and  Jatiun  nortiiern  China,  Corea, 

rated  In  Uio  ftelda  and  gardeaa  of  tho  old  world.    It  it  vOD„  jilivi-  ,u-  /j  »  ™ 

used  whjn  green  aa  a  Ublo-v.gc Uble.  and  when  dry  *,  bean  dolphin  (ben'dol'finj,  ».    The  aphis  or 
feed  for  hnrwa  ami  sheep.   The  numcrou*  cdlur  kiioli  of    plant-loiwe  which  lnfcste)  the  bean. 
t«T^«'™J^  bean-feast  i  l>«n'feet),a.  1.  A  feast  given  by  an 

i?  ^"u'.''*a*«"--.  J°  r.  ^'^."l^-^^rmv   employer  to  those  whom  he  employ?.  lirc\\er 


kidney  bean,  and  the  haricot  and  French  be 
strliig  lwan.  aad  the  polo-lwui ;  to  P.  tunahu,  the  Lima 
and  Carolina  heana,  the  sucar-Wn.  aud  the  butter-lx-an - 
arid  to  P.  iMMua.tJe  dwarf,  field-,  htuh..  nairj.. )«..  ami 
aij-work.  lieana.  To  the  aaine  g. mis  belong  Uw  »Ud  kid. 
ney  oein,  P  prmmu;  the  scarlet-roniier  be»n.  ««(/,-. 
*.n»,  cultivated  for  tu  Karlei  flower*;  and  IheprnJrle- 
brtli  of  lciaa,  P.  rrltuMM.  The  aaparagiik-bcaii  jKficA*. 
afe-jmymfafi.,  with  very  long  cylindrical  pods,  frequently 
culliratod  In  Eun^K.  la  a  naUre  of  tropical  Ainrrica. 
Beana  as  mi  article  ot  food  am  very  nulrlUoua.  cr.ulain 


— ct    »  "v  vuiuiuya.  nrewer. 

—J.  A  social  festival  originally  observed  iu 
France,  and  afterward  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, on  tho  evenlngbefore Twelfth  day,  or  ha. 
the  Germans  call  it.  Three  Kines'  day.  Althoaor. 
contmuided  with  llw  (NirUUan  fratltalof  the  Ertprawly 
which  ixi  ars  on  the  aanw  day.  It  U  auunoacd  that  thla 
custom  can  1*  traced  hack  to  the  Koinau  Sat  Julia. 
See  bran-knv)  >D.l  ticfi/th  eak*. 

bean-fed  (ben'fed),  a.   Fed  on  beans.  Shak. 


In 


rtoln-man 
Uie 


beam-roll  (bem'Wil),  n 

spool  shaped  roll 

are  wound, 
beam-room  (bem'rom),  n.  l"he 

in  a  currier's  establishment  where 

or  slicking  of  hides  is  carried  on. 

Hut  for  uiuarory  odors  a  fcmw-rooni  mUrhl  naas  for  a 

»»»»!■  Uarprrt  Maj„  LXX.  «74. 

beamsomet  (bem'stim),  a.   [<  beam  +  -nome.l 
Shedding  t»eams;  radiant.   X.  K.  I). 
beamster  (bem'ster),  «.    [<  (xnra  +  -eter.]  A 
workman  engaged  iu  Warning  orslicking  bides. 
The  btamxttt  iHiidlng  to  tlHlr  tiukn. 

Harirr  i  May.,  hXX.  S74. 

beam-trawl  (liem'tral),  a.  A  trawl-net  the 
mouth  of  which  is  kept  open  bv  a  beam. 

beam  tree  (bem'tro),  a.  [Short  for  whiteheam- 
tree  ]  A  tree  of  the  pear  kind.  i"yr»*  .Inn  of 
Europe  (also  called  tekitelieam),  and  closely 
allied  atMH-ie»  of  central  Asia?,  n  l>  of  im«lcr.u> 
sue  la-arlng  un  almnilaiice  of  white  Howcr«  ami  showy 
r««l  Irult    riie  «o.,i  i,  iiarsl  ami  tough.  reaemMIng  that 

"1  the  npjilr  ao.l  |«  ar.  ail.l  I,  used  for  anlrtreea, 

■-nwiMiu'lnw),..  Acompoun, 
1  generally  by  two  main  parallel 


.  l   »   ~,  •  •■-r^»  mtv  irrj  nutriuutu,  ciuiajn-  "vwu  tvu  \ "w«  n-u/. 

Z.mo^i'^ii.i"?  ■  '"^  <*Ten,»««  <*  a  nitr.v.nmu  bean-fly  (beil'lll),  a.  A  beautiful  tlv  of  a  na'ln. 
?n^^»a^  ™Iot,  produced  t^Tn^^ 

foo.r,  wch  as   """'».  »•»«  found  on  bean-flowors. 

certain  bean-goose  i  ben'gtts),  a.    [Ho  named  from  the 
likeness  of  the  upper  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horse- 


I      .  -  .  ■  u  i  i-        tu'cii  iii  ma 

seeds  which  are  not  csiIOtsUsI  or  used  as  Mi- 
llie algarrrAn.  Cnlalmr,  aud  cantf  b»nm,  and  to  certain 
otlicr  |d»iit«  ami  llwlr  seels  which  are  not  leguminous  at 
all.  as  the  rrarVa-A.irii. 

3.  A  small  oval  or  roundish  seed,  berry,  nut 
or  lump:  as,  a  coflee-tV«n.— 4.  t,l.  In  coal-min- 
ing, Bmall  coals ;  specifically,  coals  which  will 

f^n^ 

roba,  caroh,  or  locust  bean,  the  L.t  *  L3  bean-fang  (bon'tang),  ». 
tree.  OratMuii  •i/.yuA.~Buck-,  bo*-,  or  brook-bearL    tho  honor  "ell  to  him  wh< 
Sec  oooieun. - Brajlluui  •  i  Hchui-im  bean.  (I,,  ii inr5    niffht  cakn  una  rlidnhoin. 
a  laoraceoo,  tn-c  ..f  Itniwl.  Aecfom/rn  PvthZn,  -  Cala- 
bar or  ordeal  be.in.  tbu  seed  of  an  Afri.ap  I.^uiuUiotu 
clliulieT,  /'ftjm)rt..rii«  .y,,cn»*.riM,  a  violent  pola,>n,  u.,c,| 
as  a  remedy  in  dua-nac.  of  tin.  eye,  tetanus,  neuralgia 
and  other  ro  rvou,  alfccUona.   in  >»»  |uirU  of  .Wrl.li  It 
l»  adtiiinl«ter.-.l  to  iN.-r.ons  su«|ivcW  of  witchcrnft  •  If 
vomiting  rv.iilts  and  Ibe  poUn,  u  throwii  off.  tbe  line. 
"^T-L"'.;'  "•"I"  '  ""'  Pernon  is  retrard.-d  as  oUMbuVd 
—  I  of  a  enflxnida.'.-.'iiM  plant 


bean.]  A  npccios  of  wild  goose,  the  v<»*rr 
*ef/r  fam,  which  arrives  in  England  in  autumn 
and  retires  to  tho  north  in  the  end  of  April. 
Some  consider  it  a  mere  variety  of  tho  Euro- 
pean^wild  goose,  .-f.  frrvs. 

',  ».   fso  called  because 
•  •:•  ■>■"  who.  when  the  Twelfth- 

night  cake  was  distributed,  got  the  bean  buried 
in  itj    The  person  who  presided  as  kinir  over 
the  Twelfth-niirlit  festivities, 
bean-meal  (Mn'mol),  n.     Meal  made  from 
beans,  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  feed 

for  horses,  and  for  fattening  h^  

bean-mill  (ben'unl).  n. 


■  ,b'n'""^:,"'    A  m"'  t0T  "l'litting 
Cartor-bean.  the  «-».|  of  a  in|.|»,rWn...,.iw  phu.t     beans  for  eattle-feedlng. 

B1!iE^&^^:^^  *%X£gS£?^£i&  A  machine  for 

p^^^^^^^'Jt  bean-Bh^^Wsho'-rrf--     A  toy  for 

lesruminou.  »hnib,  KryihHnn  -jiYrmvi .-  but  tlie  large  coral    »"<>oting  beans,  shot,  or  other  small  missiles; 

A  tkftll-iKririi-aTAss 


wan  »  oWalmvl  from  the  Ua.l.  or  ii«*lace.tr«-;  f»ewo. 
1*1 1  ifjMvconw.  The  coral  loan  ..(  Texas  l>  .S„,J,orn  «co». 
rfiAiTO.-Culttrnary  beans  the  wcdi  of  a  lauruc«.iu 
tree  of  Urarii.  .Iurfcu,ln.»i  cirruiaary,  ail  esteemed  tonic 
and  «'««'<l»..t-  fipl^uui- J***'*'"".  «'  Wack  bean>, 
Uie  seeds  ot  /AeficAoe  iaotai,  cullivak-d  In  Iiidfa  -  Goa 


»  peu-shooter. 
bean-shot  (ben'shot),  n.  Copper  grains  formed 
by  pouring  melte<l  metal  through  a  perforated 
ladle  into  warm  water.  If  cold"  water  is  used, 
flakes  are  formed,  called  feathcr-ahoU 
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bean-stalk  (ben  'stak),  n. 
or  the  whole  plant:  as. 


The  stem  of  a  bean, 
■lack  na<l  the  oeas- 


a.  Ikom-wntTll  ;  Pr*.-*ui  t 
Wnu,  Khi.-ii  uv  Veetle.  r,«T*  Iswea. 
Qfc'U/C  Drftvlril  u/C  j 


baan-tree  (beu'tre),  n.  A  nine  given  to  spe- 
cies of  Hanhinia;  in  Australia,  to  1lit>  More  ton 
Bay  chestnut,  CaWflmwp?mi«»i  austral/-;  in 
the  United  States,  sometimes,  to  Catalpa  bigno- 
nMiltt;  and  in  Jamaica,  to  Erylhrina  Corrallo- 

.dendron. 

bean-trefoil  (Mn'trt'foil),  «.  1.  The  lubur- 
nuiu,  CjitUus  lMburnum,  a  leguminous  shrub 
with  trifoliate  leaves.  Hee  laburnum. — 2.  The 
Anaguris  fatitUt,  a  similar  shrub  of  southern 
Europe,  whone  violet-colored  seeds  are  Raid  to 
be  poisonous  like  those  of  tho  laburnum. — 3. 
The  hiiekheau,  Mcnuanthes  trifotiata.  [Kare.j 
■  (Mn'wS'vil),  An  American 
of  the  genus  hrvehus,  which  attacks 
beans,  it  hat 
been  described  aa 
BrueAus/aba  <K4- 
IcyX  L.ul  is  held 
by  Hum  to  be 
Identical  with  tin 
D.  obuintut  (Sayl. 
llle  species  avee- 
ago  a  millimeters 
III  length,  with  the 
general  .ulnr  dark 
and  pjceoiu,  the 

•r  dense  clurnmu* 
pubeiuM-ifcce,  ami 
tlii!  elytra  being 

indistinctly  luotllrd  1>y  transverse  t»a Js  of  darker 

ie.  It  Infests  storv-1  beans,  an.)  tlicrv  arc  usually  «*»• 
.  sotm-timcM  at  many  as  1^,  sii**-|iiii-«ii  in  a  Mingle  bean, 
(be'ni),  a.  K  rV<t»l  +  -y1.]  In  pood 
(like  a  bean-fed  horav);  spirited; 
.fresh.  [Slang]  X.  K.  l>. 
bear1  (bar),  r. ;  pret.  imrt  (formerly,  and  still  in 
the  archaic  style,  ban  ),  pp.  6on«r,  born  (now  only 
in  a  single  sense:  see  note  at  end),  ppr.  bearing. 
[<  ilK.  beren  (pret.  bur,  bare,  pi.  few  re,  brrr,  be- 
rrn,  pp.  bom,  rarely  born),  <  AH.  beran  (pret. 
brrr,  pi.  btfrun.  pp.  ftwrra)  =  OS.  tVr«»«  =  Or  lies, 
terri  =  R.  ftnrrn  —  OHO.  fVrriw  =  Icel.  bera  = 
8w.  bhra  =  Dnu.  {wire  =  Ooth.  batran,  bear 
(also  in  eomp.  OS.  gibcran  sa  AS.  gebcran  = 
OHO.  tjebercH,  MH(t.  grbern,  O.  gtbaren  =  Goth. 

rbariraa,  bear,  in  MHO.  and  U.  bring  forth),  = 
ferre  =  Or.  $fiviv  =  Skt.  V  bkar,  bear,  carry. 
A  very  prolific  root  in  all  the  languages,  both 
in  form  and  sense?.  From  tho  AS.  come  f««r- 
rotr",  bin,  fairoi',  (Wirs3,  bairn,  oi>f*l,  burthen*, 
burden*,  etc.;  from  the  h.  fertile,  confer,  defer, 
differ,  infer,  etc,  Luei/er,  conifer,  etc.,  aurxfer- 
out,  toafcrous,  etc.,  and  other  words  in  -fer, 
-/rroua;"from  the  Gr.  seitujnsorT,  hudrophore, 
phosphorous,  cJeetrophorus,  etc.,  and  other  words 
In  -phore,  •phorous,  etc.]  I.  tran*.  1.  To  sup- 
port ;  hold  up ;  sustain :  as,  a  pillar  or  a  girder 
bear*  the  superincumbent  weight. 


.any 

ondld 


With  Atlantcan  ehoulders  III  to 
The  weight  of.  uUitbliwt  luuaarctM. 

Mil 


v.  u,  a  sew. 
arry;  convey. 


3.  To  sapport  In  movement 

Whither  da  theae  kor  the  ephah  T  Zech.  r.  la 

Frutii  the  iiiuhakt-'O  nxk  the  turrent  tioaree 
Burt  off  lu  bruke n  >ar<>,  and  ecrlu  a  <l«vt<i«>  cuune. 

.S<vv(,  Vlalon  o(  Dvn  Kwlcrkk,  CoikIuhIou,  it.  1 
And  down  a  rocky  patliwny  from  tbt*  plnre 
There  raiiHi  a  fair-hair  d  joulli.  that  In  lii>  hand! 
Bar*  vMnal  far  the  iituwera.        re««r/M)a,  ticrabit 

8.  To  Buffer;  endure;  undergo:  aa,  to  bear  pun- 
ishment, blame,  etc. 

Alas,  how  many  /tear  such  ahatneful  blrxr*. 

Which  uui  tlbcnuehea  but  lie  tlut  Rivea  Ihfm  allows ! 

5Aa*.,  Luvrere,  L  8S1 

4.  To  endure  the  effects  of;  tako  the  conse- 
quences of ;  bo  answerable  for. 

Il«  shall  «mr  llidr  Inluultlca.  laa.  till.  11. 

Sir.  lei  her  l/mr  Iter  alta  on  bur  own  head; 
V«  nut  yourself. 

Bniv.  ami  PI,,  King  and  Nn  King,  L  1. 

6.  To  gup|M)rt  or  sustain  without  sinking, 
yielding,  shrinking,  or  suffering  injury. 
A  wnanded  spirit  whn  ran  »ear/  Pror.  irliL  II. 

ConsoU*  If  von  will.  I  calk  6mr  H ; 
lis  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath. 

bml,  After  the  BurtaL 
Anfter  mid  Jeal^insy  can  no  inure  fceur  to  h*«  sight  of 
Ihctr  objects  than  love, 

<.Vorji»  Mini,  Hill  on  the  Floss.  L  10. 

6.  To  suffer  or  sustaiti  wiibont  violence,  in- 
jury, or  change ;  admit  or  be  capable  of. 

In  all  criminal  cases  tho  most  favourable  intervrvla. 
Uou  should  lie  put  on  words  tlut  they  can  poaaibl)  leor. 

The  mntiTM  of  the  lust  actions  wtll  not  asar  too  strict 
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7.  To  suffer  without  reaentment  or  effort  to 
prevent;  endure  patiently. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  raproscbod  nw ;  then  I  could 
have  Joeise  it.  Jv  Iv.  12. 

With  yoor  long  pracUs'd  jfalbna-c  hr«r  aflllcUona 

FUlcbtr,  Spanish  Curate,  I.  1 

8.  To  sustain,  aa  expense ;  supply  the  means 
of  paying. 

Somewhat  that  will  bear  yonr  charges.  DrySeit. 

9.  To  have,  or  have  a  right  to ;  be  entitled  to ; 
have  the  rightful  use  el,  as  a  name,  a  title,  a 
coat  of  anus,  and  the  like. 

We  arc  m<  enemies  to  what  are  cmnuml)  called  eon- 
cell*,  but  authors  tear  them,  as  heralds  sar.  with  a  differ- 
ence. Loirril.  Study  windows,  p.  XML 
Who  In  Ihe  Lord  God  i  llkcncM  *»arj  tlx  key* 

,S'iei«lf<4ir;ie,  iaiu  v'eneria 


To  Mini  or 

10.  To  carry,  as  in  show ;  exhibit ;  show 
Bear  welcome  in  your  eye.  fiAitf,,  MarlM-th,  t  S. 

Which,  like  a  waien  Image  'cainst  a  fire, 
Lttl rs  no  impression  of  the  thing  It  was. 

Saar..  T.  O.  of  V.,  II.  i. 

11.  To  bring  forward;  render;  give;  afford: 
as,  to  bear  testimony. 

Thou  shall  not  W  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

Hi.  «,  !«. 

13.  To  carry  in  the  mind;  entertain  or  cherish, 
as  lore,  hatred,  envy,  respect,  cto. 
If  I  ran  catch  huu  once  upon  Hie  hip. 
I  wul  feed  fat  the  ancient  uruilue  I  Gnr  Mm. 

SKak  ,  M.  of  V..  I.  3. 
The  reverent  care  I  ofnr  unto  my  lord 
Made  uiu  collect  time  ilansers  In  tlic  duke. 

SAat.,  t  lien.  VI.,  111.  1. 
The  gnat  alid  itvliltr  love  he  burr  the  queen. 

YVwjiumun,  Lsticcbit  and  Claim*. 

13.  To  poaaetss,  as  a  property,  attribute,  or 
characteristic, ;  have  in  or  on  ;  ennt-ntn :  as,  to 
bear  signs  or  traces ;  to  brar  nn  inscription ; 
the  contents  which  tbe  letter  bran. 

What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thoeiaand  crowns, 
And  bear  tbe  name  and  port  of  itrntleman  * 

.s»iie.,  !  Il.-li.  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

14.  To  possess  and  use,  na  power;  exercise; 
he  chargod  witli ;  administer:  as,  to  bear  sway. 

Hero's  another  Vtter  to  her:  she  fte-ir*  tho  purse  t*K.; 
she  is  a  region  In  IJaiana,  all  gubl  and  lioaniv. 

Sbab.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  a. 

Russia  soon  showed  that  she  was  re»o|ve,l  to  tear  a 
part  in  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the  ue>;i'tiatl»ns  of  brr 
neieht-oltrs.  ilrou^Aam. 

16t.  To  carry  on ;  deal  with. 
This  can  be  ao  trick :  The  eond-mic*  was  sadly  borne. 

.Shi*..  Much  Ado.  U.S. 
Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  bwt.  Im  Ii.it  In. 

«ear  I,  that  tho  opposed  may  beware  "f  thee. 

.Sftu*..  Ilaml.  I,  I  .1. 
18.  To  manage ;  direct ;  use  (what  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  one's  will). 


Hear  yoar  I 


Hence,  with  a  reflexive  pron 
act  in  any  character:  us,  no  bore h imtetf  nobly. 
— 17.  To  sustain  by  vital  connection ;  put  forth 
as  an  outgrowth  or  product ;  produce  oy  n 
ral  growth :  as,  plants  bear  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit;  the  heroes  bo-mei  by  ancient  Greece. 
Can  tbe  fig  tree  .  .  .  bear  olivc-bcrrlm  »  Jas.  IIL  It. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  dlvuie  wliom  Hainos  bort. 

life  that  bean  Immortal  fruit. 

Tennjiet-ii.  In  Uomorlain,  xl. 

18.  To  bring  forth  in  parturition ;  give  birth 
to,  as  young;  figuratively,  give  rise  or  origin 
to.  [The  past  participle  front  is  now  used  only 
in  this  setiso.  Bee  remarks  below.] 

And  100  coiirctvnl.  and  bare  Cain,  and  sasl.  I  have  got- 
ten a  linn  from  the  l-nrd.  i™n.  Iv.  1. 
I  can  tell  thee  where  that  aaying  was  horn. 

S*»c.,T.  X  .i.  S. 

19.  To  conduct  ;  guide;  lake:  as,  he  bore  him 
off  to  his  quarters. 

A>ur  nie  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 

S»oi.,C.  ofE.,  iv.  I. 
30.  To  press;  thru«t;  push;  drive:  urge:  with 
some  word  to  denote  the  direction  in  which  the 
object  is  driven:  ns,  to  bear  down  a  scale;  to 
bear  back  tho  crowd. 

Tlie  residue  were  so  disordered  a*  tbi-y  rould  not  con- 
venleiitly  flttht  or  Ity,  and  wot  iwily  iustl.-il  mul  burr  doan 
one  nnotbrr,  hut,  tit  their  cimfusea  tumlillns  back,  brake 
a  part  of  tlie  urant-tniard.  Sir  J.  Ilayvnrd. 

Cohlt'lence  llieii  fniiv  thee  on:  secure 
lather  u>  nuet  no  iiaiitii-r,  or  to  niiNl 
Matter  of  (fins-ions  trial.      .If  iifon,  V.  U ,  ix.  11714. 
How  Ihv  rusblnit  wave* 

Bear  sll  Ih  Iotv  them. 

IfriiivNl,  Flood  of  Years. 
SI.  To  gain  or  win:  now  commonly  with  avau 
or  off :  formerlv,  sometimes,  with  an  indefinite 
if  for  the  obje-ct. 


U  you  Like  it.  v.  4. 
on,  to  behave; 


to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  gnat  word. 

ifcuoa,  Of  Seeming  * 

22.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  to  throw  off  or 
remove,  as  the  men  from  the  board. — 33.  To 
purport;  imply;  import;  state. 
The  tetters  Aore  that  succour  was  at  hand.  Sostr. 


[Amr,  signifying  to  bring  forth,  whe 
rially  si  an  adjective,  hiu  lbs  ims4  | 
but  when  used  after  tho  verb  Aitre.  oi 
tbdrn),  tbe  latter  having  a  more  dlrv< 
vral  senve.   Thus,  a  cluld  was  fiom 


irl 


1  passively,  eape- 

iple  born  (bornX 
[ollowed  by  6».  borne 
reference  to  the  lit- 
but,  site  has  tow  a 


chllil.  In  all  the  oilier  seuses  buOi  partici]>lcs  ore  aprlled 
borne  :  a*,  1  hare  tons*  the  elpeoies:  Ibe  cipenses  must 
be  torne.  llie  regular  form.  Itlstortt-ally.  is  ten  (bom), 
like  fern,  nem  Tbe  dlstliietloii  is  artltlcial  and  recent 
(after  tbe  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  ceiitun>  I  To  twai  a 
hand.  U)  lend  a  hand  quickly ;  take  hold;  give  aM  or  as- 
slstem  e.   (Kaut  and  colli*].  | 

All  hands  ahoy !  bear  a  barul  and  make  sail, 

H.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Melon-  thn  Mast,  P  09. 

To  bear  arms,  ■v-^  artrJ  -To  bear  away  the  bell. 
See  ML- TO  bear  (a  person)  Company.   See  company. 

To  bear  date),  lo  liave  tlie  mark  ot  time  when  written 
or  eim-uUsl :  as,  the  letter  enter  u*4i/n  Sept.  30.  ISS7. 

A  public  letter  which  bran  Hate  Just  a  month  after  the 
adruUakoa  of  lYancls  Hacoo  |to  llinity  Colli  gel. 

MarauXay.  Losd  Dacon. 
To  bear  down,  to  force  down  ;  flgnrallvely.  to  overcome ; 
vaii«|Uli^i :  as,  to  dnrr  ffim-n  all  cppposttion.  —  To  bear  111. 
In  euaJ-raiaiMir,  to  lioln,  nndercut,  or  klrve.  See  bote,  r.  r. 
(Pennsylvania  anthracite  region.  1  —  TO  bear  In  lumd', 
to  keep  In  hope  or  eipcetaliou ;  aruiuie  with  false  pre- 
tenses ;  drvrlve. 

A  rascally  yea  forawotb  knnve!  to  6ear  a  gentleman  in 
hantl,  and  thua  stand  upon  security  t 

Shak.,  !  Ilea.  IV,,  L  s. 
SIU1  tmrriMu  theiu  in  bawl, 
I*tUni!  the  cherry  kmi  k  asiiiitiKt  <h«-lr  llr». 
And  draw  it  by  Uurlr  miMths.  ami  In.*  sgsln. 

/j.  Jonmt,  Vcilpone,  L  1. 

What  I  take  from  her.  I  spend  «|»in  other  wenches ; 
bear  her  in  Aanif  still :  site  bus  wit  cnuiuch  to  rob  her 
husband,  and  1  wuys  enough  to  ci  .tuome  tlie  money. 

Jfii.Hete»  aiuf  Uttbrr.  ltueriuit  Girl.  IL  L 
To  boar  111  mind,  to  keep  in  remembrance ;  have  filed 
in  the  menwry. 

With  reference  to  tho  cffei-ts  of  intercrossing  and  of 
competition,  it  should  lie  borne  in  mino'thjit  most  animals 
aud^  plants^  keep  to  their  proper  homes,  slid  do  not  need. 

ToUaroff.  («t) : 

Do  you  suppme  tho  state  of  this  realm  to  he  now  so 
feeble  that  it  .annot  near  o/  a  greuter  Mow  than  this? 

Sir  J.  linyirant. 

tb)  ,Vau/.,  to  rcmnve  to  a  distance  ;  keen  clear  from  rub- 
bing against  anything :  as,  to  bear  of  a  boat-  <e)  To  gain 
and  carry  off :  as.  he  bore  vf  tlie  prize.  -  TO  T 
hard',  to  cherish  a  grudge  toward  a  person. 

Though  lie  bear  me  Aurd, 
I  yet  most  do  him  right.  B. . 

To  bear  out.  (»)  To  give  support  or  conntcuanci 

Cisnpany  only  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  111  thing. 
(f>)  To  defend ;  support ;  uphold  -,  second :  with  a  personal 
object. 

If  I  cannot  once  or  twice  In  a  ouarter  hwie  mil  a  knavu 
against  an  honest  roan,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit 
with  your  worship,  Sbak.,  i  lien.  IV.,  v.  I. 

I  never  suspected  1dm  to  be  a  man  of  resolution  or 
to  bear  Mm  tml  In  so 
.S'uyr,  Change  In  t 
l.y  nn  means  Ufi  him  c*» ;  and  Dularch 


Origin  of  Species,  p.  #4. 


Maeavlav.  Mltford  s  Hist,  of  Orerce. 
<r)  To  conllnn  :  curroborate ;  rslabllsn  ;  Justify :  with  a 
thing  for  tbe  object. 

Thai  such  oscillation*  |of  rlliuatel  occumvl  during  the 
Tertiary  period  seems  to  be  burnt  out  by  tho  facte  of  ge- 
ology and  palaxinlology. 

J.  CYolf,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  lea 
(^O^With  a^more  or  lees  iudeflnlte  if  for  the  object :  (1) 

love  alters  not  with  Ids  rnme'sl  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  eeors  it  vwf  even  to  tbe  edge  of  d—m. 

Sbak.,  Snnoots,  c»vl. 
If  Uiat  the  Turkish  Beet 
Be  not  eiishelterVI  and  embay'd,  Uiey  are  drown'd  ; 
II  Is  impossible  to  sear  it  uwf.       .VAui.,  IHhcllo,  it  I. 
(!)  To  enable  Lo  endure :  reuder  supportable. 

Many  a  gixst  hanging  prevents  a  Iwd  marriage ;  and  for 
turning  away,  let  sauiiner  near  if  our.  SHak-,  T.  N.,  t.  0. 
TobeartUeba«.  ^Jw7i.-Tobwthebell  seoh.ni. 

To  bear  tbe  gree.  s  -       -    To  bear  through'  'ji 
To  run  through  with  a  swunl  or  rnpicr.  (h)  T 
matuure. 

My  lu.p 


So  Ui  bear  tbrmtrib.  and  out,  the  rolmil 
As  iplght  shall  ne'er  wound 


*lLJon«m,  CntlliiH.,  Ui.  1. 
To  bear  up.  (a)  To  support ;  keep  from  sinking. 

A  religious  hope  does  not  only  Vnr  up  the  mind  under 
her  surferlinrs,  but  mivkea  Iwr  rejoice  lo  tbem.  AdttUon, 
(tl)  To  arrange  ;  contrive  ;  devbe. 

I  rah.  I  have  made  him  know 

I  liave  a  servant  dimes  wllh  roc  along. 
That  .lays  upon  me.  whose  persuasion  Is 
I  come  about  my  brother. 
iHtkr.  Tla  well  bornr  up. 

Sbak.,  M.  for  M.,  Iv.  1. 

IX  in  trans.  1.  To  be  callable  of  supporting 
;:  as,  the  floor  would  not  6eor. 
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i  he  would  him  make 
ekes,  not  made  to  tieart. 
Sjifiiifr,  K.  V  ,  I.  tL  M. 

S.  To  lean;  weigh;  rest  fixedlv  or  burden- 
somely:  as,  the  aidea  of  two  inclining  objects 


In  Die  Important  matter  ..(  uuatbin,  the  point  In  which 
the  pnrasuru  of  every  government  bears  Uie  most  en- 
slant];  upon  the  whole  people,  flrwjlAuir,. 

3.  To  tend;  bo  directed  in  a  certain  way, 
whether  with  or  without  violence;  us,  to  bear 
away  ;  to  btar  back ;  to  bear  in  ;  to  fteor  out  to 
aea;'  to  6<wr  upon;  to  bear  down  upon;  tho 
fleet  bore  down  upon  tho  enemy. 

Splnola,  with  hia  shot,  did  6esir  upon  those  within,  who 

.Sir.  J.  Uawnint. 


of  the  same  word.  Perhapa  ult.  =  L.  ferus,  9.  A  popular  name  for  certain  common  eater- 
wild,  {era,  a  wild  beast:  see  fierce.]  1.  A  pillars  of  tho  family  Arctmla;  which  are  dense- 
larire  plantigrade  carnivorous  or  omnivorous  ly  covered  with  lonp;  hair  roaembhrur  the  fur 
mammal,  of  tho  family  I'rsiike-,  especially  of    of  a  bear.    They  un.lrnro  their  tnuiaforraatlcn  under 

p.ii]  ' 

COCHItl  Coillp 

rirrrinifxt  ( 


tirnrs  art'  si, 
ilmnls  are  less 


■  interest*  of 


ick  then-  r  Bland  from  tho  door ! 
ft,  ./</ns..»,  Cynthia's  lleveia,  r.  i. 
d  bar*  fur  England, 

/fcliKr..rt,  Hut.  V.  S.,  I.  r». 
Down  upon  him  barr  the  bandit  three. 

reis«r/*ois,  Oeraint. 

Hence— 4.  To  have  reference  (to) ;  relate  (to); 
come  into  practical  contact  (with) ;  I 
me:  as,  legislation  bearing  on  the 
labor. 

There  was  one  broad  principle  which  bore  equally  upon 
every  class,  that  the  lands  of  England  must  provide 
the  defenae  of  England.  rVoud/,  Sketches,  p.  1st 

5.  To  be  situated  att  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass, with  respocl  to  something  else:  as,  tho 
land  bore  E.  N.  E.  from  the  abip.— 6.  To  suffer, 
an  with  pain;  endure. 

They  We  an  heron,  but  they  felt  »  men.  Pop*. 

1  can  not,  can  not  btar.  Dryden. 
7.  To  bo  patient.  [Kare.]  —  8.  To  produce 
fruit;  be  fruitful,  ft*  opposed  to  being  barren : 
as,  the  tree  still  continues  to  bear. 

Thon  Abraham  fell  upon  lilt  face,  arid  laughed,  and  laid 
In  hla  heart.  Shall  a  child  be  h-rn  unto  him  that  Is  an 
hundred  yeara  old  !  and  shall  Sarah,  that  U  ninety  years 
old,  btar  I  Gen.  ivlLlT. 

9.  To  take  effect ;  succeed. 

Having  pawned  a  full  Milt  of  clothes  for  aaum  of  money 
which,  my  operator  assured  me,  wo  the  last  he  should 
ant  to  bring  all  our  matter!  to  btar.  Onardian. 


the  genus  t'rs u*\  The  teeth  of  th«  trus 
ami  none  of  the  molars  lire  sv.  lortal.  The  ai 
truly  carnivorous  tllali  nnut  of  the  order  to  which  tlley 
Ulcus,  feeding  Urgelv  uiion  roots,  fruits,  etc.,  »*  well  as 
honey  and  liiM'CU  lie  t.ill  in  rii.limviiury,  and  tlie  mnz- 
ile  b  prominent,  with  mobile  til1*  and  a  slender,  some, 
timet  wry  extensile,  tongue.  The  Is-st  known  spectrs  !• 
the  brown  or  black  lienr  -if  Kuropr  and  Asia,  t'ranr  nn-bu, 
found  e  Inert,  In  northerly  regions,  of  which  several  turn- 
ties  are  deavrtlxxl.  dlfTVnrw  much  in  site  and  color,  anil 
to  9"ine  extent  In  shape  ;  It  la  ordinarily  alxmt  4  feet  long 
and  2j  feet  high  ;  Its  llesh  In  eaten.  Us  pelt  t»  used  for 
mbea,  and  lu  fat  U  In  great  dnnaixl  an  an  unguent  known 
aa  liear  t  greaae.  Ttie  griw.ly  liear  of  North  Ajuerlcft, 
kmMn.  1>  lia  reganU  ajieclno  elaarJOcali™  llanlly  »«-lia. 
rahle  fmm  the  l«»t,  and  like  11  rum  into  aeirral  varietiea, 
u  the  cinnamon  hear,  etc.  It  la  ordluarll)  larger  than  the 
Eurow^n,  and  la  noted  for  I  la  feroOt)  anil  tenacit;  of  lift., 
It  Inhabit*  tho  mimntalnoua  |K,rtl"ll«  of  western  North 
Amerlra.  Ihe  common  black  Var  of  North  America  l«  a 
amaller  and  Jlatlnct  «puck».  C.  oweneonnr,  usually  black 
with  a  Uwuy  tnunt,  but  It  aUo  runa  Into  a  cinnamon  vu- 


a  or  ollur  tliell.  rc.1  placea,  f(*mllM!  » 
n>|>.i«d  rlitefly  of  their  own  hall.  XpUoioma 
(Kahrlcliw)  t»  a  common  cvunplo;  tho  moth  la 
aliil-i  ulthafew  black  «pota,  the  aUloincn  orange  colurol, 
and  omai.ieiitevl  with  Uiree  row.  of 


 r  axalait.  See  atxive,  2.    To  bear  away  ;  iuiui.1, 

lo  chaiwe  the  courae  of  a  ship  more  away  from  the  wind. 

To  bear  In  with,  to  run  or  tcud  toward  :  aa,  a  ihtp 
bmrr  it,  in/A  Urn  land  ;  oppiwed  to  Oar  o/or  keep  at  a 
greater  dliUnc-  To  bear  on  or  upon.  See  abore,  »,  3, 
and  i  -  To  baax  up.  (n)  Sa«l.,  to  put  the  helm  up  ao  a. 
to  lirlug  the  >e»el  Into  the  wind.  (6)  To  lie  firm  ;  hare 
fortitude. 


Ilfl  we  found  e  vil  fast  aa  we  find  good 

In  our  llml  yeara.  or  think  tbat  H  la  found, 

Buw  could  the  Inn. if  lit  heart  t»,tr  up  and  llvol 

W'ord»ie>jrfA,  l'relmie,  vliL 

To  bear  up  for(<nu/.).  b>  all  or  |*ncre»l  towanl :  a«,  wo 
made  all  soil  and  '«-re  tij.  ,',,-r  Hong  Kong  —  To  b«ar  UP 
With  under,  to  »n»talu  with  courage;  endure  witbnat 
succnniblii^  ;  l>e  llrni  under:  a*,  t'j  boir  k^i  undrr  ainiclloli. 

s,,  long  aa  nature 
Will  Var  oi»  leirA  tbU  exeri'lae,  so  long 
I  ,Uil«  vow  to  lue  It.  SKak..  W.  T.,  Ui.  t. 

He  .  of  .  natare 
Tiw  h..ld  and  fierce  to  stoop  an,  but  6ean  up, 
iTirsuuiing  on  hU  hopes. 

Hrtrhrr.  Hpanbh  Curat*,  1.  1. 

TO  bear  up  With',  b.  keep  np  w  Ith ;  be  on  Uie  same  foot- 

llll.'  1L.. 

Wbal  slxiuble  he  doe'  lain  be  would  have  the  name 
b.  I«  religious,  Ulu  he  would  btar  up  ki(A  his  neighbours 
In  Uuit.  JUiiJ.,.i,  Am.pagltica. \:  3). 

To  beur  With,  to  en.lurv;  Iw  Indulgent  lo ;  f.wbear  to 
r»,ent,  oppov.  or  punish. 

ill  I  should  brtxr  vrdh  you. 

Acta  rsdll.  II. 

tier  be  rneane^and  meanly  handled,  I  pray  ,.,u 
d»-Aam,  The  Schnlemaster,  p.  ti. 


lwii.le.1  with  white,  and  of 
black  d.  .la.    See  cut  bl  pm  .  .. 

7.  lu  metal.,  one  of  tho  name*  given  to  thcr 
metallic  maas,  conaistiiiK  of  more  or  less  mal- 
leable iron,  sometimes  found  in  the  bottom  of 
an  iron  furnace  after  it  ha*  gone  out  of  blast. — 

8.  ..Yauf.,  a  square  block  of  wood 
weighted  with  iron,  or  a  rotmh  mat 
filled  with  sand,  dragged  to  and  fro 
on  a  ship'*  decks  instead  of  a  holy- 
stone (which  see). —  9.  In  mrffli- 
tcorking,  a  portable  punehiiur-ma- 
chiue  for  iron  plates.  K.  II.  Knight. 

Rear  a  gTeaaa,  the  fat  of  bears,  exten- 
sively uaecTto  promoU-  Uie  grow  to  of  liair. 
The  uuguenta  sold  uixler  Oils  namo  how- 
ever, are  In  a  great  measure  made  of  hug  s 
lard  or  veatfal,  or  a  mixture  of  l»oUi. 
scented  and  slightly  colored.  -  Order  af 
the  Bear,  an  order  of  knights  Instituted  by  the  emperor 
Krederlek  II.  of  teermsny.  and  centered  at  Uie  abliej  of 
St  tlall.ln  whsl  la  now  bwlHeruuid.  It  perished  when 
the  cantons  became  liwlependrnt  of  the  Ikiim*  of  Austria. 
-  WOOlljr  bear.    See  srool(|/. 

bear2  (bar),  v.  t.  [<  i>«r2,  5.]  In  the  stock 
exchange,  to  attempt  to  lower  tho  price  of:  aa, 
to  6ear  stock*.  See  6ewr2,  n.,  5. 
bear*,  bere3  (ber),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  tW, 
<  ME.  bere,  <  AS.  bere,  barley,  =  Icel.  Ixirr  = 
North  Frie*.  berre,  bar,  bar  -  Goth.  mbaru>  (in 
adj.  barizeins),  barley,  =  Is.  far,  corn.  Bee  bar. 
leifi  and  farina.]  Itarley:  a  word  now  used 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland 
for  tho  common  four-rowed  barley,  Bordrvm 
wlgare.  The  gix-rowod  kind,  H.  flciosrtcAori, 
is  called  big. 

Mslt  made  from  txrt  or  hlgg  only,  In  Scotland  and  Ire 
land,  for  house  consumption. 

callv  here,  <  ME.  (wrc  =  I,C1.  bure,  >  U.  bisArc,  a 

pillow-case.]    A  pillow-case:  usually  in  com- 
position, pillow-bear.    [Now  only  dialectal.] 
Many  a  |.>lowi-  mid  every  rVrr 
Of  clothe  of  Keynes  to  slepe  soflf. 

CAaurer,  Heath  of  lUanche,  L  Sit 

bearable  (bitr' a-bl),  a.  [<  bra r'  f-  -oUe.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  bomo;  tolerable;  endurable; 
supportable. 

In  a  bearable  mun- 


of  great  slw,  pec o liar  shape,  and  white  or  wbltlah  color, 
marine  and  maritime,  and  tilsclvoroils  t*i  ai>fne  extent, 
though  seals  constitute  inn  h  of  Its  fiod.  Tlie  Syrian 
bear,  6*.  «vrsnnM,  and  the  llllnaJavnn  l>ear.  f.  Ainsafnsn 


nsis, 

their  .... 

nrw/u,  U  the  aule  re|»resent«ti>e  of  tlio  (rrnj.r  in  .tenth 
America:  aocaUed  from  the  llglit-Mlnr.-.!  nngs  an.un.l  tbo 
eyes,  which  have  exactly  the  apiiearance  of  a  pair  of 
tacles,  Uie  r«t  of  the  face  and  IkhI.v  b-.irig  black.  1  be 
isalayan  *»ear  or  tirnang,  oiaia.uiirJMv.  Is  a  small,  hlaek, 
rhifW'halrrd  species,  with  a  white  innrk  on  the  throat,  with 
protrusllo  lips  and  slender  tongue,  <  spable  of  being  taught 
avarlety  of  arousing  tricks  In  oonllueuienL  Tie  slulh  bear 
or  aswail  of  India  Is  dKtlnct  from  the  other  t*ar«.  and  Is 
usually  plucvd  in  a  different  genus,  JfriKrrusfnrWnriis.  See 
E'r^i.i.r.  and  ^"ilt  under  a*iroi7. 

8.  Tho  Anglcv-Atintrnllan  name  of  a  marsupial  bearably  (bar'a-bli),  a<ir. 
quadruped,  the  koala,  rkatcolaretos  rineretu.  ner. 
Sih<  koala. —  3.  [c<i/j.]  The  name  of  two  con-  be 8-1  an C6  (lulr'ansl,  ».    [<  bear*  +  -ane*.  Ct. 
stelhitiona  in  the  nnrthcrn  hemisphere,  called    forbearance.]    1.  Endurance;  patient  suffer- 
tlie  Creat  and  the  Little  Rs'iir.   Both  lhe»e  ngnr«    lutf.    [Archaic. ]  —  2.  In  maeh.,  a  bearing, 
hsf-  long  Ulls.    The  principal  stars  of  the  <:rvot  Hear  bear  anim.alcnle  (biir'au-i-iual '  kul).  n.   A  gen- 


I:, 


c..iii[s«e  the  rlpjre  of  Charles's  Wuln,  or  the  lni,r*r. 
the  tall  of  the  Little  IWnr  l«  tlie  y«,le.star.  See  I  rsu. 
4.  A  rude,  gruff,  or  uncouth  man. 

You  art  a  great  »<ir.  |  ni  sure,  to  al-nse  my  reUlt:ms. 

Shtridan,  Sell. •  .1  f..r  rk-alnlal,  III  I. 

B.  [Prob.  in  alluaion  to  the  proverb  "  to  sell  a 
bnur1*.  skin  before  one  lias  caught  tho  bear. 


enil  name  for  one  of  the  minute,  arachnidan*  of 
the  order  Arcti-.cn  or  Ttirdigrada,  and  larriil) 
Macrobintida:  Also  called  teatcr-lxar.  See  cut 
under  .trcfi.scrt. 
bear-baiting  (hiir'bii'ting),  n.  The  frport  of 
Bettinir  ilugs,  usually  nuiMtifTx,  to  fle;ht  with 
captive  l>enrs.    The  {tract left  was  prohibiUxl  in 


(Them  isasimilorproverbiibuul  (he  lion's  skin.)    Great  Britain  by  Parliament  in  1K)5 


To  brtng  to  bear 
bear- 1  bar),  n.   [<  M E, 
=  I/ti.n<)or  =  OHti.oerr),  Mill) 


fcrrr.  <  AH.  bera ml),  beer 
a,  ill  10.  her,  G.  Mr,  m., 
=  leel.  bera,  f.,  a  b*ar.  Of.  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  bjoru, 
a  ln  isr  (appar.  =  AS.  beorn.  a  man.  a  wurrior, 
urig.  a  hour?  —  see  tVni2),  an  extended  form 


Grlsily  Wear  i  I  ts**  Seevrf.Voi. 


Due  who  sold  stocks  in  this  way  was  formerly 
called  a  bearskin  jobber,  later  simply  a  bear ;  now 
usually  explained,  in  connection  with  its  cor- 
relative fctiff,  ns  In  allusion  to  a  bear,  "which 
pulls  down  with  its  pnws," 
as  opposed  to  a  bull,  "  wlnoli 
tonsi'S  with  itB  horns. "]  In 
exchange* :  (at)  Stock  which 
one  contracts  to  deliver  at  n 
futuro  date,  though  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  seller  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made:  in 
th<>  phrases  to  6«y  or  aclt  the 
bear,  (ft)  Onr  who  sells  stocks, 
gruiii,  tiroviftii.jis,  or  othr-r 
commodities  neither  owned 
nor  possessed  by  him  at  the 
time  of  selling  them,  but 
which  he  ex  pool  n  to  buy  at  a 
lower  price  before  tho  time 
fixed  for  making  delivery.  lY'i 
One  who  endeavors  to  bring 
down  prices,  in  order  tlint  he 
miiv  buy  cheap:  opposed  to  u 
but},  who  tries  to  raise  tlie 
price,  that  he  may  sell  dour. 

F.rrry  on-.'  who  draws  a  Ml!  ..r  Is- 
sues ii  note  mi.-,  oi-.-i.  oi  »-'y  nets  as  a 
ieirr  upon  the  Kel.l  mark.  I. 

•/SOJ.J,  Munt)  and  Mech.  ot  I'.s- 
Icuaogs.  p.  SI&. 


Ut  him  alone:  I       hu  vein  lies  only 
•or  falling  out  at  wakes  au.l  f«.r-rKI.!.lvw. 

iititu.  <r,u1  Ft  .  Captaii 


l  aptain,  Iv.  J, 

frnr  hoi) oe?,  Iben  a  favourite  diversion  of  high  and  low, 
was  the  alH.mluatl-.m  .  .  .  ol  the  aa>t<te  sectariea  Ibe 
I'nriUns  hated  it,  not  because  It  gave  pistil  to  the  t*af, 
but  Imicuujki  it  gave  jdeasUre  lo  th>-  »pc.  tat<  >ra. 

.lf.i.'-ii.J,7-,'.  Illst.  r.tic.  II 

bearbane  (bar'hiiii).  n.   A  variety  of  the  wolf*- 


bearberry  (hiir'her  i),  n. ;  pi.  brarberrie*  (-!«•. 

1.  ,\  tmiling  evergreen  erieaceous  slirtib,  Are- 
fo.>-f,irihy/,,,s  i,r/!-nr,M,  found  thrnughout  the  an.-- 
tic  and  mountainous  portions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  bearing  small  bright-p-d 
drupes..  Tt.c  leave,  are  very  let.  mg.  nl  mid  slightly  Lit- 
ter, and  under  the.  name  tsro-ursi  arc  useil  In  medicine  aa 
an  asulngent  tonic,  cincn)  in  at- -Hon- et  tlse  Madder.  II 
Is  the  Atnnitiaic  which  the  Indians  ol  w.  stern  America 
mix  with  Uieir  totmcco  for  anioking.  Al»u  (jilled  r*»es- 
bilbrrry,  btar'r-fro  f .  and /areenv. 

2.  In  the  Pi.cific  States,  a  species  of  KJinmsiM, 
/..  /••..   i.      ii- rr-  -in  the  foi.d:..  «  ■■■■■ 

for  its  berries.    Also  called  bcariroo<l  Alpine 

"r  black  bearberry,  n  .l»;nf  ur  tu  -alpine  slides  ol  the 
gs-nils  .trrrosrarAirJoe,  .4.  otyinA. 

bearbine,  bearbind  (ber'bin,  -liiml\  ».  [<  hear> 

+  lime.  ftnn/.  see  W«fl.]  The  name  in  England 
of  seventl  common  species  of  f'oweofewfn.v,  as  ('. 
a r renins.  <'■  «';di«ir.  and  I'.  .Soljanetla,  from  their 
'  binding  together  the  stalkr 
written  ft.ircftind- 


inlng  about  mid  binding  t 
i,  ..il.  e,  11..  ■  tre.  r:.v 


Digitized  by  Google 


to  adapt  them  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel.— 5. 
To  remove  the  beard  or  fringe  from,  u  from 
oysters. 

H.  intrant.  To  grow  a  lxan.1,  or 
bearded.  [Bare). 

Kor  laughing  girt,  dot  htartting  boy. 
Nor  hul  pulsed  manhood.  Hrurenus  here, 


shall  add,  l<>  life*  abounding  Joy. 
The  charmed  repose  to  sulferiiut  dear. 

Whittvrr,  Hummer  bjr 

[<  ME.  herded;  < 


bearblne  491 

The  btarbind  wtth  U»  lilac  Interlaced. 

Hood,  Haunted  House,  I.  M. 

bear-caterpillar  (baVkat'sr-pil-ar). ».  A  larva 

of  one  of  the  bombycid  moths:  so  called  from 

its  hairiness.   See  cnt  under  oeor*. 
bear-doth  (bftr'kloth),  n.    Same  aa  bearttff- 

cloth. 

beard  (berd),  n.    [<  ME  berde  herd,  <  AS. 
beard  —  I),  ouord  =  O Fries,  berd  —  OHO. 
'  MHO.  Q.  Wl  =  leal  -*ar«l»r.  in  «<™P-  (J*-  y^^g^  (Wiled),  a.   1<  ME 
neut,  hardh,  hriro,  beak  of  a  «  (see .b*r,t-y.    +  ,  H.3ngabo»r£ 

the  ordinary  term  for  'beard'  is  tfceoj?  =  fc.  Tb 
*hao)  =  OBulg.  Sorv.  Bohem.  orevto  =  PoL 
ferorfa  =  Rusa.  horoflo  =  Lith.  barttia,  barza  = 
Lett,  fcardo  =  OPruss.  6orrfa»,  and  prob.  = 
L.  barba  (>  E.  6ar©i),  W.  and  Corn,  barf,  a 
beard.  The  agreement  in  spelling  between 
mod.  E.  and  AS.  beard  is  merely  accidental: 
see  «».]  1.  The  eloee  growth  of  hair  on  the 
chin  and  parts  of  the  face  normally  character- 
istic of  an  adult  man;  more  specifically,  the 
hair  of  the  face  and  chin  when  allowed  to  re- 
main wholly  or  in  part  nnahnved,  that  on  the 
upper  lip  being  distinguished  aa  the  muttache, 
and  the  remainder  aa  the  whiskers,  or  the  side- 

vhiskrrt,  chin-whiskers  or  -oeord,  etc.,  according  bes.rd-gra.aa  (herd  gr&s),».  Thee 
as  the  beard  ia  trimmed :  as,  to  wear  a  beard,  of  (a)  some  species^of  Po*jr^<H7o», 
or  a  full  beard. — 2.  In  tool.,  some  part  or  ap- 
pendage likened  to  the  human  beard,  (a)  In 
ms m  m&,  long  hairs  about  the  head,  at  Ml  a  goats  dhlo, 
etc  (»>  In  smi'*.,  a  duster  al  flm-  feathers  at  the  bate 
of  the  beak,  aa  la  Um  besuded  minim  and  brarded  tit. 
I  n  an  me  breed!  ot  toe  comavun  hen,  aa  the  bearded  Polish, 
toe  Hondan,  and  the  Br1"  J"1  appendage  hn«  been 
made  by  selcUnn.  very  full.    The  feathers  ere  supportc. 

t.y  •  penduloua  told  ot  akin,  and  alien  eitend  up  to  the  beaming  (her  ding) 
eyes,  (c)  In  iehlh.,  the  barbels  of  »  riiLti.  a»  the  loach  and  ' 
catfish,   (d)  In  cosisA.:  (I)  Tin'  hy»«n»  <it  some.  Mvelvca, 
aa      mosses'.  CO  Thegtlleof  tome blyalrea, a« thcoyater. 
(«)  In  ralem..  aoo  ot  a  pair  ot  sniall  Seaby  1h  ..lies  of  some 
lepldopteroaa  and  dJpteroos  insects.  (J)  Whalenooe. 
8.  In  bot.:  (a)  A  crest,  tuft,  or  eorermg  of 
spreading  hairs.    (4)  The  awn  or  bristuvuke 
aiiitendage  upon  the  chaff  of  grain  and  other 

grasses.  8eo  cnt  under  barley,  (c)  With  some  bearding-llne  (ber'dlng-lln), » 
authors,  a  name  given  to  the  lower  Hp  of  a  ing,  1. 


banking  and  com.,  one  who  holds  or  presents 
for  payment  a  check  or  order  for  money,  pay- 
ment of  which  is  not  limited  by  the  drawer 
to  a  specified  individual  or  Ann.  Cheeks  pay- 
able to  bearer  need  no  indorsement. —  6.  Ono 
who  wears  anything,  as  a  badge  or  sword;  a 
wearer. 


Tbou  (the  i 

BOWll'd, 

HaM  eat  thy  hranr  up.  Shot.,  8  Hen.  IV.,  It.  a. 

8.  In  old  law,  one  who  bears  down  or  oppresses 
others  by  vexatiotudy  assisting  a  third  party  in 
mniiit:iinlng  a  suit  against  them;  a  maintainor. 
—7.  Any  part  of  a  structure  or  machine  that 
serves  aa  a  support  to  some  other  part  (a)  a 
support  for  the  nre-hare  of  a  furnace.  (f»>  The  support  of 
tli«  puppets  In  a  lathe.  (<■)  pt.  Iu  a  nUtwr-mill,  the  hous- 
Inga  or  standards  in  which  the  rollergudmons  tarn.  («fl 
One  of  the  stripe  which  eitend  over  a  molding  -Irtugb  tiJ 
serve  to  support  the  Ssak. 

8.  In  printing :  (a)  A  strip  of  wood  or  metal, 
type-high,  put  in  any  exposed  place  in  a  form 
of  type  or  on  a  press,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
off  itnprossiim  uisd  viroventinp  injury  to  type  or 
woodcuts.  (6)  pi.  Type-high  pieces  of  metal 
placed  in  the  very  open  spaces  and  over  the 
heads  of  pages  to  be  stereotyped,  and  also  type- 
high  strips  of  metal  placed  around  pages  or 
forms  to  be  electrotyped,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  face  of  the  type  or  the  plates  in  the  subse- 
quent processes,  and  cut  away  from  the  plates 
nutans,  A.  teopariut',  eto.-Woolly  beard-gTaaa,  a  before  printing*—©.  In  her.,  a  supporter.— lOf. 
name  given  to  apeclea  of_  BnauUnu.^ Halted  heard-  ^  r.,11  0f  padding  forming  a  kind  "f  bustle,  for- 
merly worn  by  women  to  support  and  distend 
their  nkirts  "at  their  setting  on  at  the  bodies  " 


Then  a  soldier, 
and  brardttl  like  the  paid. 
Shot..  As  you  Uke  It,  U.  T. 
II  |t  food  to  ileal  away  trow  tho  society  of  btanltd  men, 
and  even  of  rentier  woman,  ami  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
children.  i/antAome.  Twiov-Tokl  Talea,  L 

8.  In  her. :  (a)  Same  as  barbed*,  3.  (fc)IlaviDg 
a  train  like  that  of  a  comet  or  meteor  (which 
see).— 3.  Incafom.:  (a)  Having  a  tuft  of  hairs 
on  the  clypeus,  overhanging  tie  mouth.  (6) 
Covered  on  one  side  with  short  and  thickly  set 
hairs:  said  of  antennro —  Boarded  argali.  Bee  *»•- 
oati.— Beamed  griflln.  See  irifia.—  Bearded  Wt. 
bearded  titmouse,  the  Panimu  biarmiciu  —  Bearded 
vulture,  ttt"  tJujxirtui  M^^i'ui 

The  common  name 

Mvnsptliensis' and  P.  Uttoralii,  from  'the  di  risp- 
ly  bearded  appearance  of  the  close  panicles; 
(i)  some  common  species  of  Andropogon,  as  A. 


Kr&as,  a  name  of  species  of  Otmiwvewn. 
bearaie  (bcr'dil,  n.   Same  as  beardy,  2. 


K  beard  +  -ing}.l 


1. 

The  line  of  tho  intersection  of  the  keel,  dead- 
wood,  stem,  and  stern-post  of  a  ship  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  frame-timbers.  Also  called 
bearding-line  and  stepping-poinl. — S.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  edge  or  surface  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber from  a  given  line,  as  in  the  stem,  dead- 
vrnnd.  etc..  of  a  ship.  Hamerslf. 

rSfttneimfeflrd- 


[<  ME.  bcrdies,  <  AS. 
+  leas,  -leas.]  1. 


nngvnt  corolla.— 4.  A  barb  or  sharp  process  beardless  0*rd'les).  a. 
of  an  arrow,  a  fish-hook,  or  other  instrument,  beardleds,  <  beard,  beard 
bent  backward  from  the  point,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  easily  drawn  out. —  8.  The  hook 
for  retaining  the  yam  at  the  extremity  of  the 
needle  in  a  knitting-machine.— 6.  In  orvjan- 
building,  a  spring-piece  on  the  back  of  a  lock- 
bolt  to  hold  it  moderately  firm  and  prevent  it 
from  rattling  in  Its  guides.— 7.  The  part  of  a 
horse  whichVars  the  curb  of  a  bridle,  under- 

neath  tho  lower  mandible  and  above  the  chin.-  i^rdleBMesa  „ 

8.  Thetrainof  acometwhen  the  comet  is  reced-  r<  .^.rdUt,  dim. 

^""^^^J™        1  :^    WrTOoar^,,+W  In**.,  havin, 

!^     little  awns.  Portoa. 

beardling  (berd'ling),  n.    One  who  wears  a  uuaryarttm. 
beard;  formerly,  in  contrast  with  sharvling,  n  bear  gTa-sa  (bSr'gras),  n 


the  train  precedes  the  head). 
9.  Iu  printing,  the  outward-slop- 
ing part  of  a  type  which  con- 
nects the  face  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  body.  It  is  obsolete,  type 
being  now  made  with  high 
square  shoulders,  to  lighten  the 
work  of  tho  olectrotyper. — 10. 
The  sharp  edge  of  a  board.— 
FalBfl  beard.  In  antiq. ,  a  singu- 

lar aruflcial  heard,  eften  represented 
oh  monuments  and  mummy-cases,  held 
under  the  chin  by  bands  attached  to 
the  wearer's  casque  or  lirad-drsaa. — TO 
make  one  s  beard', literally, to dresa 
one  s  beard  :  h.in.  < ,  to  ]rfay  a  trick  up- 
on; deceive;  cheat 

Yet  can  a  miller 
foral  his  art. 


FairhaU.—  \\.  In  an  organ,  one  of  the  thin 
pieees  of  wood  attached  to  the  upper  aide  of  a 
sound-board,  to  form  guide*  for  the  register- 
slides  which  command  the  openings  in  the  top 
of  a  wind-chest  leading  to  the  pipes  of  the  sepn- 
rate  systems  of  pipes  whu-h  form  the  stops. 
£.  H.  Knight— 13.  A  tree  or  plant  that  yields 
fruit  or  flowers. 
This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  lusts,  la  aoOM  that  are 
'-artrs,  will  succeed.  BoyU. 

bearer-bar  (btVer-bar),  a.   One  of  the  bars 

'     ■  ^^a^W^ 

tho  strings  of  a  piano  at  the  point  where  the 
Invv. 

where 
spectators, 
reign 

UurryinK  me  from  the  playhouse,  and  the  scenes  tin-re, 
to  the  bear  garden,  to  the  apea,  and  ease*,  aniUlgerSL^^ 

2.  Figuratively,  anyplace  of  tumult  ordisorder. 

Tlx  iw  liars  when  ilatory  turned  the  ScnsU'  cliamhor  Into 
a  Warden.  -V.  A.  Krr.,  <  XXVL  11. 

A  name  given  to  the 


s-nes), 


lavraan.  [Rare.] 
board-moas  (Wrd'mfiB),  n 
lichen  Vsnea  barbata,  which 
with  others,  clothes  forest 
shat 
bran 
E.,  ii.2). 

bear  dog  (bar'dog),  n.  A  dog  for  baiting 
JVus.  Y«u  fought  high  ami  fair.  .  .  . 
lump.  Like  an  excellent  onor</«»} 


cam  ass,  Camassm  eseulenta,  of  Oregon;  also, 


.    A  name  of  the  in  Texas,  to  Dasylirion  Texanutn,  the  young 
h,  often  intermixed  pa|py  stems  of  which  are  much  eaten  by  bears; 
est-trees  with   the  Bnof  to  species  of  the  genus  l'ncoo,  for  the  same 
ggy  gray  fleece  of  its  pendulous  thread-like 

reason. 

nches;  the  "  idle  moss  "  of  Shaksporc  (C.  of  bearherd  (bar'herd),  n.  A 


an. I  to  species  of  the 
reason. 

bearherd  (bar'hrrd), 
bears;  a  buarward. 

Virtue  Is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  eoetermonger  times, 
that  true  valour  la  ,uru«i  .  He„  ,y   ,  % 


Mo  errrfw  In  two  hourea 


Heart,  ml 
ft  upon  a 

ivi?k\J-  *  J"uau-  ep*""'-  )*-  >-  bear-hound (bar'hound),  a, 

beard-tongue  (berd'tung),  n.   A  namo  given  jUg  or  baiting  th-j  bear, 
lerkea  l>rnf ,  to  plants  of  tho  eenus  Peutstemon,  with  refer-     ftw      n  m,irc.  lttJ  lno  Wnlt-hounda  sluul  tall 

■,  Rvove's  Tale,  L  175.    onoo  to  the  boarded  sterile  stamen.  pressed,  the  *Var  *u«nJ*,  the  falconry. 


(Without*  raaour  or  sisaures) 
1'inade,  then  grey  lies  lw  ol  snndev 

Caauerr,  House  of  Fame,  1. 181. 

beard,  to  one's  face ;  In  defiance  of  one. 
Kali  .1  at  their  covenant,  and  ieer'd 
Tlieir  rev  rend  persona    mi.v  n*n*4. 


&.  Butlrr,  Hudilnraa. 
beard  (Wrd),  r.  [<  late  ME.  berde;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trasjf.  1.  To  take  by  tho  beard ;  bearer  (barVr),  «. 
scire,  pluck,  or  pull  the  beard  of,  in  contempt 
or  anger.  Hence -r2.  Figuratively,  to  oppose 
to  the  face;  set  at  definnce. 

It  i.  to  them  most  diagracefull.  to  he  »«sra.rf  of  such  a 
been  varlrtt,  *'j*r»er,  stale  ot  Ireland. 

Ihir  nt  th.ii  tlieu 
To  W.ird  the  Hull  hi  Ills  den, 
'Hi*  Douglas  In  hU  halif 

*»«,  Mamilofi.  vl.  U. 

8.  To  furnish  with  a  beard,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.— 4.  In  corp.,  to  chip,  plane,  or  otherwise 
diminish  from  a  given  line  or  to  a  given  curve: 
as,  to  beard  clamps,  plaiik-sheera,  etc. ;  in  »Aip-  pall-bei 


beardy  (ber'di), pi.  beardits  (-dii) 
ftttiro'.]  1.  A  name  of  the  white-thr 
ciserrti.  Mafijillicray.  [Local,  British.]— 2.  In 
Scotland,  a  name  of  the  loach,  AVukicAiIsm  fwr- 
balulux,  a  small  fresh-waU-r  malaeopterygian 
fish,  family  Vyprinida <:  so  culled  from  the  six 
barbulesthat haug  from  the  mouth.  Also  spell- 
ed bcardie. 

[ME.  l*rer,  bcrtre ;  <  Itcarl  + 


r>.]  1.  One  who  bears,  carries,  or  austaius; 
a  currier;  specifically,  ono  who  curries  any- 
thing as  the  attendant  of  another:  as,  St.  Chris- 
topher, or  the  Christ-fcffirrr  (the  meaning  of 
the  name) ;  a  sworti-fcrarer,  an  armor-inn rrr,  a 
jialanquin-fcroint  r,  etc. 

Ills  arniivur -bwr^r  saiil  unto  him,  IVi  all  thul  is  in  ttune 
bcart.  1  >sm.  Jlv.  7. 

rorslve  Um  !»«w  of  unhappy  newa: 
Your  alter* d  father  openly  pursues 
Your  rain.  Zirydea. 
2.  One  who  carries  n  body  to  the  grave;  a 
3.  In  India:  (n)  Apulanq 


rt&eTand Sp^^d^-^sot  of  hi. ^1^:^^^-^ 


[Dim.  of  CartuU.  rrench  IUv.,  I.  ML  1. 

it,  tiylria  bearing  (bar'ing).  a.    [<  ME.  berina,  betyng; 

verbal  u.  of  bear1.'}  It.  Support,  as  of  a  prin- 
ciple or  an  action  ;  maintenance  ;  defense. 
I  speak  seslust  the  htnn  nji  of  bloodslH.it:  this  Waring 
Utunrr.  Mh  Serro-  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  IMS. 
3.  Tho  act  of  enduring,  especially  of  enduring 
patiently  or  without  complaining;  endurance. 

The  two  powers  which  coiaultutc  a  wise  woman  are 
those  ot  htoniss  aitd  fotUaring.  fyMttu*  (usjul). 

3.  The  manner  in  which  a  person  bears  or 
comports  himself ;  carriage;  mien;  behavior. 

Ai^of^rermte.carrt.l^^^ 

a  fair  outside,  to  mistrust  a  pop- 

u-r  Iwtore  dl»tlm  tlim.  grace,  and 
CAirrlott<  BcnT.-,  Shirley.  lXtv. 

4.  Tho  mutual  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  whole; 
mode  of  connection. 

hut  ot  lids  frame  the  6eonn«  ami  the  ties, 
The  stn'iut  coilllm  tiinia,  ulce  .leln mlcncles, 
(IraiUttoiis  Just,  has  thy  uervaillug  soul 
Look  d  tlmsailit  Kpt,  Essay  «"  Man.  L  ». 


1  had  l 
ntar  Ixun's;, 
courtesy. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Tranaactkma  which  have  .  .  .  direct  hrarin^n  mi  free- 
dom, on  health,  on  morula,  on  the  permanent  well-living 
of  the  nation,  cu  never  lie  uu'tally  Indltfcreiit. 

Kite,  t'imlem|.  S.«  inllMii.  p.  SIS. 

8.  The  special  moaning  or  application  of  any- 
jsaid  nr  written. 

To  chiuige  th»  Varoi/J  at  *  word. 

TrnutiMoH,  In  Meiunriam,  cuviil 


6.  Tho  act 
ing  forth 


liability  of  producing  c 
a  tree  past  bearing. 


In  travail  of  bu>  (wan'n?.  hia  mother  »»•  Heat  ikvl. 

lt/>brrt  o/  O'hiMivWer. 

7.  In  (irrft.,  tho  space  between  tho  two  fixed 
extremes  of  a  beam  or  timber,  or  between  one 
extreme  and  a  supporter:  that  in,  its  unsup- 
ported span. — 8.  In  morn.,  the  part  in  con- 
tact with  which  a  journal  moves;  that  part  of 
a  shaft  or  an  axle  which  is  in  contact  with  its 
support*;  in  general,  tho  part  of  any  piece 
where  it  is  supported,  or  the  part  nf  another 
piece  on  which  it  rests.— 9.  Same  as  tearing- 
H»tc. — 10.  pi.  In**i/)-fc«i/</iii(7,  tlie  widest  part 
of  a  vessel  nolow  the  plank-sheer;  the  line  of 
flotation  which  is  formed  by  the  water  on  her 
sides  when  upright,  w  ith  provisions,  stnres,  etc., 
on  hoard  in  proper  trim. — 11.  In  Aer.,  any  sin- 
gle charge  of  n  coat  of  arum;  any  otie  of  the 
ordinaries,  or  liny  hcraldie  bird,  beast,  or  other 
figure  (nee  rhargr);  hem  e,  in  the  plural,  the 
whole  heraldin  display  to  which  a  iterson  is  en- 
titled. SeeorMi-,  7. — 12.  Tho  direction  or  point 
of  the  compass  in  which  an  object  is  seen,  or 
the  direction  of  one  object  from  another,  with 
reference  to  tho  points  of  the  compass.  |n 

■  II. I  moiim./,  naed  111  i«|<c»kil«  eltlnr  i'(  the  outcrop  of  the 
■train  i*  ..I  II, c  dire,  tern  ,,f  any  miUlW.ro.li.  l.sle 
|h«II,  whether  under  mi.iln.l  .»r  at  til"  .urtai 
noiiyuiMiu  with  run,  ,yiir*»,  jtoil  itnir. 

Ik-fort  1||.'  HUM  COIlld  ti"  I'L*  OS|l  length,  the  little  DA' 

Ur  »ill  lie  In  the  Mg  "  .  . 
"1  thought  at  much,"  returned  the  ai-nol.  .  .  .  "from 
ll  lakta,  and  the  Is.irooj.  "f  the  lii.nintailul. 

t'ie.;»-r,  Lost  utthe  M.-lllcana.  xvvii. 

,  h«r i»r,/ri,-i>»ii.- Conical  txax- 
I  i«-ariiic~7.,r  the  spin  Ik-  uf  u  machine  ln"l. 
I.J  stalling  the  apili.lUcm!  asnlntt  111.  end  ..I  n 
i.t  tllcac  .11-1-  l»  Imiluht  hi  a  ii.lllcal  |h,llit. 

and  the  other  u  p,irTiap>uiilliigly  countersunk.    1  he  acivw 
•em-a  h>  od/art  the  hearing*  l„r  wear.  Continuous 
I.   .see  <m,tinH»ru.    S&nd .bearing,  in  nkh' I- 
ntl*  for  Ihe  core  III  the  Mini  of  it  m*.i.|.— 

i  of  a  car-truck,  plate*,  htoekt.  or  Toiler* 

I'll  oil  eaxTl  Hi*!*!  of  the  cclltol  -pill  to  |/revcnt  II  to,  ■  great 

r.H  ku«  m  4>x»    To  bring  a  person  to  his  Bearings, 

t4i  put  linn  in  lit*  i>ro|ier  pl.ior ;  take  him  <k»i  n  —  To  loao 
oas'a  baftjringa,  to  liceomc  mi>  ertnin  or  coiif«i»e,i  in  r>.-- 
mml  to  ole-  »  l»»*ith«i  :  Iw-i-umti  Ik-w  Ihler,  «l  or  piieeleil  — 
To  taiu  bcarlnss.  t<.m«  erulu  on  what  in.IiH  m  the  emu- 
ltie  term  ti  al<o  ap|>heit  to  aaeei-taln- 
-  illrei'timi  of  any  ohje- 1  eatlnmteil  with 
luirt  i-f  n  thiii.  iu  on  tin-  Irani,  hefore 
tiesm.  etc.  Hellee,  |.»  ileteriiillke  ooe'a 
~  ir  xxjnalnt,-.!  with  tlie  locality  In 
over  hoa  niattera  aUntl ;  gi  t  rtU  of  lic- 
uoilerataiKlini;. 

t  we  rj>n  now  nutkc  of  thkt  r.»wli,n.  It 
■cenia  t<i  ine,  b  to  look  aliout  ui.  takf  our  heiirotyi,  alio 
tell  the  fujnlivea  .  .  .  what  courae,  in  our  o]iini,m,  they 
ahonlil  iiuraue.  »'.  I'titlii*.  Speeehea.  p.  70, 

b«arillf  (bir'ing),  a.    1.  Supporting;  sustain- 
ing: as,  n  htyiriwj  wall  or  partition  (that  is, 
a  wall  or  partition  supporting  another). — 2f, 
Solid;  substantial:  as,  "a  good  tWriiuy  din- 
ner." Flttrher,  Women  Pleased,  ii.  2. 
bearing-cloth  (bar'ing-kloth),  n.    Tho  cloth 
with  which  a  child  is  covered  when  carried  to 
church  to  be  buiitinMl.    Also  callinUwdr-Wot*. 
'I'hy  aeiirlet  rulKa,  aa  a  < hihl  a  Itarinij^iotA. 
I'll  Dae  to  tarTJ  out  o(  thai  pban'. 

Sn^i-.,  1  Hell.  VI.,  L  3. 

bearing-fe«ler  (l>ar' ittg-fo' lor),  ».  An  auto- 
matic alarm  for  signaling  the  overheating  of 
a  journal-Waring.  A  plus  of  funt.le  material  cm. 
ueeteil  altli  the  U;ariliit  luelU  at  a  Kiteu  leuiperatiire, 
ami  hv  aultalile  con  nut  Ion*  1«»  iita,li<  to  *oiinJ  an  iihmn. 

bearitlg-neck  (Ijar'ing-nek).  n.  Theriart  which 
turns  within  the  brasses  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
car-truck,  and  sustums  the  strain;  the  journal 
of  a  shaft. 

b«aring-note  (bSr'iug-not),       In  tuning  tem- 
pered instruments,  like  the  pianoforte,  one  of 
the  notes  that  are  first  carefully  tuned  ns  a  ba- 
sis in  tuning  the  others.    Also  called  Itf  trinij. 
bearing-rein  (hnr'iiig-run).  «.     The  rein  by 
which  the  lii-nil  of  a  horse  is  held  up  in  itrivim;. 
bearing-robe  (liar'ing-rob),  «.    A  garment  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  a  lieumig-eloth. 
It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  sponsors  to 
pres-'iit  such  a  robe  to  the  child, 
bearish  i  l.ar'ish),,!.   [<  Nor'-'  +  1.  Par- 

taking of  the  ijualitiea  of  a  bear;  morose  or  un- 
couth in  manner. 

In  our  own  l«i  iriiik-''  »t  M-eiu  to  allilJe  to  tliU  ilrirea- 
»e..-v  uf  huniao  lut'ir.  wh.-n  »i  tall  men,  Itj  ajy  k- 
'   taartaA,  etc 

//ami,  Ihree  treat im,  .NoUa.  1).  Ut. 


paaa  an  i^ttjeet  Ilea 
Inirthe  aitnation  o 
reference  to  *  'tin' 
tltv  licaill.  alwft  th 
p. am., n  ;  make  on 

which  one  la ;  illar 
wlMennent  or  mla 
The  heat  uae  tho 
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S.  Hoary  and  falling: 
exchange'  to  prices. 

bearishnes*  (bar'i,h-„es),  The 
quality  of  being  bearish  in  nature,  appearance, 
or  manner. 

bear-leader  (bir'le'der),  n.  1.  A  person  who 
leads  about  a  trained  bear  for  exhibition. 
Hence — 2.  A  tutor  or  governor  in  charge  of  a 
youth  of  rank  at  the  university  or  on  his  trav- 
els, or  on«  in  a  similar  relation.  [Humorous.] 

VotlliK  centlem&lL,  I  am  the  fcclr  U&i'r,  lieinp  appointed 
Jnur  tutor.  Cohildn  the  I  otrwi/er. 

Tlie)  iK.lllioeU  upon  lliealruy  noWUty,  unl  aeiseO  )uuns 
l-.i\L  travelling  alth  their  »«sie  /«t.(^r«. 

Tttartrrni/,  Btn  ,k  of  Snoha,  vtl. 

bear-mOM  (bir'mAs),  n.    Samo  as  t>r<ir'*-bid. 

bear-mouie  ibir'mous'i, ».    a  book -name  of  u 

neric  name  Arctomf*.  See  cut  underJrrfoiwy*. 
bearnt  (barn),  a.    [=  6«iVn  =  burn-,  q.  v.]  An 

obsolete  form  of  /w/ira. 
bear-pig  (har'pig),  n.   The  Indian  Itndgcr  or 

saiublM'ur,  Arettmyx  coUari*.    Sa-e  badqer'*,  1. 
bear-pit  ibar'pitl,  a.    A  pit  prepared  for  tho 

keeping  of  bears  in  a  zoological  garden.   In  the 

,-eiiter  a  *>tnut  ]n>1i* .  with  criw.*  huira  i,r  atepa  at  jirujier  ilfca- 

tani'e*.  it  act  lip  to  euaiite  the  hear  to  indulge  in  hU  In- 

utiiii  tive  hulnt  of  climiMiii.'. 
bearst,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  burnt, 
bear'g-bed  (biarx'bedl,  n.    The  hair-cap  moss, 

a  species  of  J'lilytru-hum  which  grows  in  broad, 

soft  mats.    Also  called  Itrar-mmm. 
bear'8-bil berry  (luirz'birber-i),  «.    Same  aa 

luarlttrri),  1, 
bear's-breech  (biu-x'brech),  n.    1.  The  Kngliah 

name  of  Acttnthnn  y/wso*ujf.    See  Acanthus. — 

2.  The  cow-parsnip,  llrraehuut  f/ikoHtlifliiim  : 

so  called  on  account  of  its  roughness, 
bear  s-colleget  (hirz'kol'ej),  a.    See  bttir-gnr- 

rfcr.  1. 

The  .tllilent.  in  W»  oV^.Te. 

/;.  ^i-iw^in,  Maaqiic  of  tJy|i»tev 

bear'8-ear  (l.arz'er),  ».  A  common  name  in 
Knglaiulof  the  auricula.  I'rhnulu  Auriculii,  from 
its  early  Latin  name.  «r..i  imricuM, given  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

bear' 8-foot  (bar/.'fut  I,  ii.  A  jilant  of  the  genus 
IMItbonu,  H./trtuliu.    See  Ililltltortu. 

bear'a-garlic  ('itarz'giir  lik),  n.  A  species  of 
onion,  -l/fi«m  Mrsiimw. 

bear's-grape  (bar*'grap),  n.  Same  as  hrar- 
t*  rr#,  T. 

bearskin  (bSr'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 
—  2.  A  coarse  shaggy  woolen  cloth  for  over- 
coats.— 3.  A  tall  cap  made  of  black  fur  form- 
ing part  of  the  uniform  of  some  military  bodies, 
as  of  the  (iuarvls  in  the  Uritish  array  and  of 
soldiers  of  various  organizations  elsewhere. 

The  krttrttxiu  of  the  Krench  irreioulU-ra  ruse  alaite  the 
cnat  of  the  hltl.  l'loef,  Ufc  ot  Wfllliigton,  ixxlll. 

Bearskin  jobber.  See  v.ir'J,  »..  5. 

bear's-paw  clam,  root.  See  rba,  roof. 

bear'B-weed  (barz'wetl),  n.  The  yerba  santa 
of  California,  Eriodittion  if/nfiwwNiw. 

"  (biir'w/ird),  ».    A  keeper  of  bean). 
We'll  luot  thy  Iwars  to  ilvatli. 


Anil  manacle  tin 


ii. i  . 


their  rhalna. 

-1  lieu.  \L.  v.  1. 
Tllov  who  worke  a  ith  theui  eo  manil  them  a* our  Wre- 
M«r-fa  ilo  the  tiearca,  with  a  rlnit  thr<iuttll  tile  note,  atnt  a 
cord.  /.'iviioi,  llur>',  net.  H,  1U4. 

I  entreated  a  Wrrctnf  one  day  to  come  Joan  aith  tll« 
iliHi*  of  annul  four  i«rUhc»  that  say, 

fj.  ,/ona,iN,  K]4rimc,  i.  1. 

bear-whelp  fbiir'hwelp),  «.  [<.  SIK.  Ure-huvlp; 
<  fwtr2  +  irhelp.]    The  w  help  of  a  bear. 

An  uiUlcked  (Wvir  trMp.  SAaJ-.,  S  lien.  VI.,  ill.  2. 

bearwood  (bar'wtid),  n.  The  Rhamnu*  I'ur- 
fkinna,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Pacific 
States.    See  fVoroerry,  'J. 

bearwort  (lwr'wi  rtl,  «.  The  mew  or  bald- 
money.  M'um  athiimiiHtirum. 

beast  (best),  n.  [Karly  misl,  E.  also  )Vf«f,  < 
MK.  luts";  >""tf.  <  OV.  I»*t€,  F.  fVff  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  hr«K<i=.  Ti.  lAi.  btrnt,  <  U  IksIm,  an  animal, 
including  all  animals  except  man.  J  1.  A  liv- 
ing being;  an  animal:  in  this  extended  sense 
now  only  in  dialectal  or  colloquial  use. 

The-Ac  hell  the  e)n*.li  |*lruh|  'v,?-*t  i.i, 

I  Ainnviv  Iliiuw  ut  r'azne,  L  'jcr*. 
V  llll'l  Icost 
)  lll;li.e 

i    i     • ...  i- 

2.  Any  four-footed  animal,  ns  distinguushed 
from  fowls,  insects,  fishes,  and  man:  as,  tVciLvta 
of  burden;  /"««.«/>  of  the  chase;  fwuWs  of  tho 
forest.    It  is  applied  chiefly  to  large  animals. 
Tho  **«(.,  the  tlatica,  ami  (he  alnnd  |.,wi,. 

i:  „f  t  ,  ||  1 


beast's-bane 

One  ileep  cry 
Of  prat  w|M  he<Mta.    rens^aea,  Palace  of  Art 

lUattt  ojehtut  are  the  Isiek,  He.,  .toe,  tlw  foa.  the  mar 
ten.  ai~l  Ihe  rcw.  fieiwfa  i\f  fie  /«re„f  arc  the  hart.  Hie 
hind,  tike  hare,  Iho  Uiar,  Olid  tlie  wolf,  litaili  «f  ar 
ore  the  hare  and  cony.  r»ie/(/,  Law  Diet  I.. 

3.  Any  irrational  animal,  as  opposed  to  man. 
ns  in  tho  phraao  man  and  btntl,  whero  imwf 
usually  means  horse. 

O  heaven  !  a  howf,  that  wanta  diacrmrae  of  reaaon, 
Wonhl  have  uioum'd  lorqrer.        Shuk.,  Uanilel,  I  1 

4.  In  rural  imnomy,  originally  all  domestic 
animols.  but  now  only  eottle ;  especially,  fat- 
ting cattle  as  distinguished  from  other  animals. 
— 6.  In  a  limited  specific  use,  a  horse :  as,  tuv 
hrafit  is  tired  out.  [I^ocal,  Scotland  and  U.  t?. 
Compare  creature,  critter,  similarly  used.]  —  8. 
Figuratively,  a  brutal  man;  a  person  rude, 
oourec,  filthy,  or  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  a  rational  creature. 

What  an  anllcteil  conaclcnrc  do  I  liie  with, 
AtlU  wliat  a  tol*f  I  am  uroa  n  ! 

t'lrtrkrr,  VaScntlnUn,  It.  t. 

7t.  [In  this  use  also  spelled  as  orig.  pron.,  Miife', 
<  F.  Ufte,  now  */tr,  in  same  sense.]  (a)  An 
old  game  of  cards  resembling  loo.  (6)  A  pen- 
alty or  forfeit  at  this  game,  and  also  in  ombre 
and  ipiadrillo.  -  Beast  royal,  the  lion:  uae<l  ah»  of 
the  cotulelluttMii  Leo. 

Anil  yet  saceiiiUcii  »m  the  arate  emu/, 

Tl«e  genlll  Usui  sltli  hi.  ^litlrnn. 

f'Aan<e,'r,  S,|Ulrea  Tale,  I.  ■SM. 

Blatant  beast,  -"e*  M»fa  nr. 
beasted  \  Ws'ted),  o.    [<  hra*t,  11.,  7,  +  -cif-.] 

lk  aten  at  ombre  or  quadrille, 
beastee.  a.    See  lihecnty. 

beast-hide  (best'hid),  «.    Sole-leather  which 

has  not  been  lmmmercd.  It  is  usisl  lor  gtaxiers' 

I  iol  ishiug-  wheel  s. 
beasthood  (best'hud),  n.    [<  hta*t  +  -hood.] 

The  nature  or  condition  of  beasts.  Carlylr. 
beastie1  ibes'ti),  «.    [Oitn.  of  tVcwf.]    A  little 

animal.  [Scotch.] 

beastie-  (IhS'H),  «.   S«>e  hhcr*iu. 
bcastily  ( Ws'  li-ll),  ade.  As  a  ls  ast ;  bestially. 
.Sttfllty. 

beastings,  w.  *i»f;.  or ;/(.   Sw  bte&tiiiq*. 
beastish  <,bes'tish),  «.    [<  ME.  l»*ti*h;  <  brast 
+  -i**l.]    Like  n  beast;  brutal. 

It  would  lie  but  a  kind  of  animal  or  fcenfuA  meeting. 

Jfiilon,  Wvorce,  xill.  (drd  MH.X 

beastliness  (best'li-nes),  ».  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  beastly ;  brutality ;  coarsenoss ; 
vulgarity;  lilthiness. 

Rank  Inundation  of  tuxurloiialieat 

1 1  an  tainted  hlui  withaueh  irrnaa  *e/wr(iiara«. 

Jfor.fon,  Hoourgr  of  VUlalnle,  II.  7. 

2f.  Ahsence  of  reason ;  stupidity. 

Aeoaf/iraraa  aiel  lack  of  coliaiileration.  .VwrfA. 

beastly  Oest'li),  a.  [<  MK.  "«-<ffr>,  lirnttli, 
/»«.vf/rr»«;  <  tV.i*f  +  V.]  ll.  Natural;  ani- 
mal: tho  opposite  of  npiritiial . 

It  la  aowiiii  a  (hvjt/i  I.hII  ,  H  altal  n»e  a  niilrltual  la  nil. 

M',vi^i;>.  1  Cor.  xv.  ««. 

2.  Like  a  beast  in  form  or  nature ;  animal. 

fondly  dlvlaltfoa  and  drovea  of  god*.  /'roie. 

3.  Like  a  beast  in  conduct  or  instincts;  brutal; 
filthy;  coarse. 

Tin  m  art  the  braM<tit.  rnasaral  liainragr  that  ever  man 
met  altlwl :        Jf^fJln,,..  (os,f  „(*„.,,  The  S\  idow,  i.  i 

4.  Be  fit  ting  a  beast;  unfit  forhuman  use;  filthy; 
abominable. 

Iiewit,  profane,  and  teaaf/u  j.linon'.  B.  Jonton. 

Thrown  liito6o7rfi>prUou.    IHrl-ru:  lliat.  o(  Eni  .xvl. 
6.  Nasty;  disagreeable:  as,  oevr*f/i 
[Slang.] 

liy  lovliu  the  defeat  to  the  account  of 
Knirluh  weather,  )on  klsis  "  .1  ui-nrao.  ^  I.  : 

-  Byn.  finturf.  frit ittl ,  cie.  s,'v  fin»re. 
beastlyt  (bost'li),  udi\    (<  hratt  +        ]  ln 
tho  manner  of  a  boast;  filthily;  abominably. 

Klc  on  her:  aee  how  Aetwfiy  ahe  L  th  court  Wm. 

."»«»..  T.  of  the  S  .  iv.  S. 

a  1 


1  have 
So 


Tokee(».  II. i-  «..tl  I-  I«.tlie  | 

A  akylfiiil  f-.  .fe  inmiil  thiol  . 


..  »o  foully  |..»t,  nr. 
I  away,  for  want  wltiimaea. 

/■VriArr.  S|^iiilah  i'uratc.  ill.  1. 

bea8tlyheadt  (best'li-hwl).  n.  [<  brattlg  + 
-hiad  —  -b"<Ml;  oneof  Spenser'sartificial  words.] 
Tho  character  or  quality  of  a  beast ;  beastli- 
ness: used  by  Sponsor  as  a  greeting  to  a  beast. 

SlcVc  alck. ,  alaa!  and  Utile  lack  of  dead, 
Hut  I  he  relieved  l>y  your  6earfipleyd. 

Swr.  She|v  cal,,  May. 
beaat's-bane  (r*"*ts'han),  ».    A  variety  of  the 
wolfs-baric,  .Iconi/umi  JLycoctoNum. 
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beat 

beat1  (bit),  r. ;  prot.  brat,  pp.  beaten,  beat,  opr. 
beating.  [<  ME.  oefew,  <  AS.  brrf<«n  (pnt.  fw-of, 
tip.  betiten)  sOIIO.  btiraii,  MHO.  (Wen  =  lcel. 
o«m(<i,  boat.  The  superficial  resemblance  to  F. 
battre,  E.  out1,  totter1,  is  accidental,  but  has 
perhaps  influenced  dome  of  the  meaning*  of 
ftrnfi.  Hence  fterrtei.]  I.  <rr«««.  1.  To  strike 
repeat cdly;  lay  repeated  blown  upon. 

IT  as  beat  iu«  twice,  and  beat  wn  to  a  coward. 

Ao-icAer,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  II.  4. 


Tile  eagle*  of  Mexltll  shall  I 


t  the  air  no  uiore. 
WAillier,  The  iThus, 


2.  To  strike  in  order  to  produce  a  sound;  sound 
by  percussion :  as,  to  if  at  a  drum  or  a  tam- 
bourine. 

Come.  i»<rf  all  the  drums  np, 

And  all  (Ik  noble  Inatnimenta  of  war. 

ytrtekrr,  Humorous  lieutenant,  v.  5. 

8.  To  play  (a  particular  call  or  tattoo)  upon 
the  drum:"  us,  to  butt  a  charge;  to  rVcif  a  re- 
treat. [The  last  phrase  often  means  simply 
to  retire  or  retreat.] 

The  canny  was  driven  Iwrk  all  day.  as  wn  had  been  Uie 
day  before,  until  finally  ho  ttrat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

(',  N.  Orant,  l'ersonal  Memoirs,  I.  ISO, 

4.  To  break,  bruise,  comminute,  or  pulverize 
by  beating  or  pounding,  as  any  hard  substance. 
Thou  ahalt  brat  him  of  It  very  mull.        Ex.  xxx.  J6. 

8.  To  extend  by  beating,  as  gold  or  other  mal- 
leable substance,  or  to  hammer  into  any  form; 
forge. 

They  did  Ural  tli«  gold  into  thin  platea.  Ex.  and*.  1 
^  The  bamnwjr  » Mch  •m.^the^rejena  at^Toara 

6.  To  separate  by  concussion  ;  strike  apart ; 
remove  by  striking  or  threshing:  with  out. 

So  she  .  .  .  brat  out  that  alie  luvl  gleaned :  and  It  m 
about  an  ephah  of  barley.  Ruth  II.  17. 

7.  To  mix  by  a  striking  or  beating  motion; 
whip  into  the  desired  condition :  as,  to  teat  or 
brat  tip  eggs  or  batter.— 8.  To  dash  or  strike 
against,  as  water  or  wind. 

Keyund  this  flood  a  frorcn  continent 

Lies,  dark  and  wild,  brat  with  t>er^*tual^tnT«L  ^ 

9.  To  strike  with  the  feet  in  moving;  tread  upon. 

Pas*  awful  gulfs  and  beat  my  painful  w 
Ii 

Along  the  margin  ><t  tin*  moonlight  tea 
Wo  l*at  with  thundering  hoofs  tin:  level 
H'onisirortA, 
Amid  thi  sound  of  steps  that  heat 
The  murmuring  walka  like  autumn  rain. 

Bryant,  The  Crowded  Street 

10.  To  range  (fields  or  woods)  with  loud  blows 
or  other  noise  in  search  of  game. 

To  &rat  the  wood>  am)  rouw  the  Imuiidlng  prey,  prior. 
Together  let  ns  6eot  thia  simple  field. 
Try  what  the,  open,  what  the  rarer!  yield  ! 

/'ii/*-,  Kamii)  on  Man.  I.  ft. 

11.  To  overcome  in  buttle,  contest,  or  strife; 
vanquish  or  conquer:  as,  one  bents  another  at 
play. 

Pyrrhus  .  .  .  txaf  the  Carthaginian*  at  sea.  Art*itkm\t. 

12.  To  surpass;  excel ;  go  bi-vond:  as,  he  beats 
them  all  lit  swimming.  [Colloq.] 

Many  la,llr»  In  ."Inutiurn  were  Ix-ailtlflll.  still 
They  were  6<a!  all  to  sticks  l<y  the  lovely  Odllle. 

Rarhtun,  Iugoldsby  Legends,  1.  '.CO. 
There  la  something  oait  ol  common  here  that  tieau  any- 
thing that  ever  cuiue  in  my  way.  hxekrnn. 

13.  To  be  too  difficult  for,  whether  intellectu- 
ally or  physically;  baffle:  as,  it.  ftetif*  me  to 
make  it  out.  [<*nlloq.] — 14.  To  harass;  ex- 
ercise severely;  cudgel  (one's  brains). 

Sirrah,  lay  hy  your  foolish  study  there. 
And  V»r  your  bruin*  al»>ut  your  own  affairs. 

t'leteher  ami  JfnsrtVyi.  Maid  111  the  Mill.  II.  1. 
Why  should  any  one  .  .  .  brat  hin  head  aliout  tile  Latin 
irraumiar  win,  does  hot  Intend  to  !*>  a  critic?  Lock*. 

15.  To  exhaust :  us,  the  long  und  toilsome  jour- 
ney quite  6r,if  him.  [Colloq.] 

Tiny  had  been  b*ntm  out  with  the  exf 
alilp.  A',  II.  /MM,  Jr.,  M>iti< 

16.  To  flutter;  flap:  as,  to  fteat  the  wing* :  said 
of  a  bird.  See  6a/<  l. — 17.  In  medieval  embroi- 
dery, to  ornament  with  thin  plates  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Ilur  .  kiiliy.  wiyih  U-hu™  and  hyeJ,  »  wer  brtr, 
All  al«iwte<.T  pryile. 

Ifuoted  In  Avv*<  TeiUIn  Katirli-a. 

One  ooat  for  my  lor<l  >  1h«Iv  i^uf  with  gold. 

18.  In  printinit:  (it)  To  ink  with  beaters,  (h) 
To  impresR  by  repeatedly  Btrikinir  with  u  mnl- 
let  a  proof-planer  pressed  against  the  pa|M-r: 
as,6c(if  a  proof  of  that  form.- 19.  To  obtain 


ire  and  hard- 
Mast,  p.  .Kkr.. 
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an  unfair  advantage  of;  defraud:  as,  to  beat  % 
hotel.  [Slang,  V.  8.]— To  beat  a  bargain.  Se« 
ftarwin,— To  beat  a  parley,  to  notify  the  enemy  by  a 
drum  or  trumpet  lignaf  that  conference  la  dralred  under  a 
ttxz  of  truce.  To  beat  away,  In  mining,  to  excavate : 
usually  applied  to  bard  gnjuiwL-  To  boat  back,  to  com- 
pel  Pi  retire  of  retiini.— To  beat  cock-flxbtlnc.  rn-e 
r,«l-fyki{tyi,  -  To  beat  down.  (n>Tii  breWk.  de«te>y,  or 
throw  down  hy  l*eating  or  iMttterinar,  aa  a  wall.  <^J  To 
preat  down  or  lay  llal  (arraia,  erain,  etc)  by  any  pruatrat- 
uik  action,  aa  that  of  a  violent  wind,  a  current  of  water, 
or  the  puaaaii*  uf  persona  or  aniiuala.  (r)Toceuae  to  lower 
(a  nrler)  by  Importunity  or  aniuinent :  alnk  or  leaacn  tbo 
prfite  or  value  of ;  ntake  lower,  aa  price  or  value. 

It  (uaury]  btatt  dutrrt  the  price  of  land.  Bacon,  I'aury. 
M)  To  depreaa  or  crodi :  aa.  Pv  faoi  ^i^u^i  oppiwttlon.—  To 
beat  Into,  to  tear h  or  InaUt  hy  repetition  of  lnatructlon. 

To  boat  off,  to  repel  or  drive  hack.  To  beat  out.  (•■) 
To  eiteml  by  liamnverinc ;  lienor,  narratively,  to  work  out 
fully;  amplify  ;  eipand. 

A  man  thlnklnit  on  hit  lega  Is  obliged  to  bent  out  hi* 
thought  for  hU  own  aaku.  If  not  for  the  aake  of  hla  hearera. 

CoriiAiU  May. 

lb)  To  perform  or  execute,  aa  a  pier*  of  niualc,  by  or  aa 
If  hy  IwaU  with  tb*  ban.la  or  foel 

were  buy  bratiag  tmt  tho  tune. 

fomAiU  Mag. 
..  tt  In  faith,  but  pure  In  deed*. 
:  ho  6«oi  hla  inualc  out. 

Tennyaim,  In  Momariain.  xcvl 
(c)  To  drire  out  or  away. 

Intermediate  varlrtlea,  from  rilatlng  In  teaaer  numtieri 
than  the  forraa  which  they  conneet,  will  generally  be 
ienleo  ow(  and  exterminated  during  Uie  coune  of  further 
modification  and  ImpruvemeuL 

iMrtnn,  Origin  of  Specie*,  |k  loft. 
To  boat  the  air,  to  flght  la  no  purpose,  or  agaiiud  no  an- 
tagonist or  oppoaltloo. 

I  theretnre  ao  run,  not  aa  uncertainly:  ao  Cjrht  I,  not  aa 
one  thai  bcattth  I  At  air.  I  Cor.  lx.  SB. 

To  beat  the  bounds,  see  aomuii.—  To  beat  the  dust. 

In  the  maoepr :  (a)  To  take  in  too  little  jrround  with  the 
Utn  lega,  aa  a  liorae.  0>  To  curvet  Um>  precipltaU'ly  or 
too  low,  aa  a  home.— To  beat  the  general,  to  aound 
the  r>dl  of  the  drum  which  calla  tho  tmntia  louethi  r  — To 
beat  the  tattoo,  to  anund  the  drum  for  evening  roll-call, 
when  all  soldier*  except  those  absent  with 


Thy  heaven  Ii  on  earth  .  thin*  eyes  and 
ileal  I'll  a  crown  the  treaaure  of  thy  heart 

Sao*.,  i  lieu.  VI..  it  1. 

8.  Xaut.,  to  make  progress  against  the  wind 
by  alternate  tacks  in  a  zigzag  lino,  a  good 
aniiare-rlicged  vessel  will  make  a  direct  gain  to  windward 
of  three  tenths  of  the  distance  she  has  sailed  while  beat- 


ing, while  the  gain 
will  t 

tam  o  sailed. 


rigged  veasel  i 


be  equal  to  five  or  • 


We  look  a  pilot  on  iNierd.  hove  up  our  anotvor,  sad  be- 
gan bmtimj  down  the  bay. 

H.  II.  liana,  Jr.,  Hefner,  the  Mast,  p.  S. 

Many  yachtsmen  had  pronounced  It  to  be  an 
blllty  for  our  vessel  to  brat  out  in  so  light  a  breeze. 
Lady  T 

To  beat  about,  to  search  by  various 
make  eltorta  at  discovery. 

/'ope,  F.ptl.  to  satires,  U.  104, 
TO  DMt  about  the  bush,  to  approach  a  matter  la  a 
roundabout  ur  circumlocutory  way  — To  beat  to  quar- 
teTtv  U>  sumimtn  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  by  beat  of  drum 
b>  their  stations  f<jr  bsttle.  To  beat  up  and  down,  in 
Annfinu,  Ut  run  first  one  way  and  then  another :  said  of  a 
iimr  To  beat  up  for  recruits. >r  soldier*,  togoaitwt 
to  enlist  men  lnb>  the  army  :  a  jJirase  originating  in  the 
fact  that  a  recruiting  parly  was  often  preceded  by  a  drum- 
n»T  with  his  Instrument.-  To  beat  upont,  toe 
n-peutsnn ;  reiterate. 

How  frequently  and 
uj*m  this  cause. 

b«atl  (Ut),  it.  [<  oeafi,  r.]  1.  A  i 
striking;  a  blow,  whether  with  the 
with  a  weapon.  [Hare.] 

The  Smith  Divine,  aa  with  a  careless  beat, 
out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat 

firyden.  Hind  and  Panther.  L  261 
we  get  hut  years  and  braii. 

FUtrArr,  Valcntlnlan,  1L  t. 

2.  A  recurrent  stroke ;  a  pulsation  ;  a  throb : 
as,  the  6«it  of  the  pul.se ;  the  heart  makes  from 
sixtvto  si 


are  expected  to  be  present  In  their  ouarters.  To  beat 
the  Wind,  to  make  a  few  flourishes  In  the  air.  and  thus 
be  entitled  to  all  tho  advantages  irf  a  victor,  as  was  done 
under  the  medloval  system  of  trial  by  battle  when  tbo 
other  combatant  failed  to  appear.— To  beat  time,  to 
measure  or  regulate  time  in  music  by  Uie  motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot  —  To  beat  to  a  mummy.  See  mummy  — 
To  beat  up.  (a)  l'o  attack  suddenly  .  alarm  or  disturb ; 
honor,  to  come  to  or  upon  unexpectedly:  as,  to  brat  up  ma 
enemy  s  quarters. 

A  dltUnt  relation  left  Mm  an  estate  In  Ireland,  where 
he  had  resided  over  since,  making  occasional  visits  to  the 
Continent  and  brat  in*  up  his  old  quartera.  but  rarely  com. 
lug  to  England. 
(6)  To  summon  or  bring  t 
to  brat  up  recruits.   (e>  1 
<game)  by  ranging. 
Thcy  beat  up  a  little  game  perailventurc. 

/.unvo,  Imperfect  Sympathies, 
(of)  In  engravinu,  b»  remove  (a  dent  or  mark  t  fniin  the 
face  of  a  Hate  by  striking  the  back  with  a  punch  while 
the  face  rots  on  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  on  an  anvil  or  a  stake. 
In  this  way  engravers  can  remove  marks  too  deep  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  scraper  or  bumiaber. « Syn.  1.  To 
pound,  bung,  bullet,  tnaul.  drub,  thump,  thwack.  1<aste. 
thrash,  pommel.— 11.  /iiwomKJ.  Hnvt.  etc.    See  drtrat. 

II.  isfroiw.  1.  To  - 
as  at  u  door. 

The  iixn  of  the  city  .  .  .  brat  at  live  d..or. 
2.  To  move  with  pulsation;  throb 


by  tho 


in  walking  or 


I  hearts  beat  happily. 

liynm,  chlble  Harold.  IIL  St. 
With  unused  thoughts  ami  sweet 
And  hurrying  hopes,  lus  heart  began  to  brat. 

WUliam  Murrit.  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  (OS. 

3.  To  act,  dash,  or  fall  with  force  or  violence, 
as  it  storm,  (Ickh),  pnssiou,  etc.:  as,  the  tem|>eet 
beats  against  the  liouse. 

And  the  sun  beat  ute-n  the  head  ot  Jonali.  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  In  himself  to  die.  Jonah  Iv.  *. 

Kedllng  tempests  vainly  6eaf  below.  Itryttrn. 

Kor  the  noon  Is  coming  on,  and  the  sunlieama  flereel y  fjetxt. 

Bryant,  Damsel  of  Peru. 

4.  To  be  tossed  so  as  to  strike  the  ground  vio- 
lently or  frequently. 

►Toatlng  corps  lie  ie.K1n.70n  the  shore. 


B.  To  give  notice  by  bentinir  n  drum;  also,  to 
sound  on  being  beaten,  a-i  a  drum. 

Rut  Un.len  saw 
When  tl>e  drum 


i  tl>e  drum  leitt  at  dead  of  night 

,  rrtmp/jell,  llohenllnden. 

6.  To  contain  beats  or  pulsations  of  sound,  ns 
u  (one  funned  by  sounding  together  two  notes 
which  are  neiirlyiu  unison.  See  htnt,  ».,  7. —  7. 
To  twynder:  !».•  incessuntlv  engaged;  be  anx- 
iow>ly  ilirected  to  something;  l»e  in  agitation 
or  doubt. 

II  yon  U-  ploaVd.  rellre  Into  iny  cell. 

And  there  »  |«»e  ;  n  turn  or  two  111  walk. 

Tc  still  my  miirf.    SAuJt,  Tempest,  Iv.  I. 


The  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 
VVhlch  only  the  angels  bear, 

SArllry,  Tbo  Cloud. 

4.  A  round  or  course  which  is  frequently  gone 
over:  as,  a  watchman's  6*0 f;  a  milkman's  brat'. 

We  had  to  descend  from  the  sea-wall,  and  walk  under 
It,  until  we  got  beyond  Uie  sentry  s  brat. 

Hi.utlU,  Venotlan  Ufo,  tU 

ITence  —  5.  A  course  habitually  traversed,  or 
a  place  to  which  one  habituallv  or  frequently 
resorts. —  6,  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the 
principal  subdivision  of  a  county ;  a  voting-pre- 
!n,y  tu Trouse  ana^drive  c"lct- — •'•  mu*ic ;  (a)  The  beating  or  pul- 
sation •arising  from  tho  interference  of  two 
musical  notes  differing  but  slightly  in  pitch. 
See  iNter/errWf.  The  numlier  of  beats  per  seimid  la 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  nnmljersof  vibrationa 
of  live  two  Holes.  Thus,  two  Holes  having  V*  and  ••bb 
vibrationa  per  secot»d  resiwetlvely.  If  soitivdcl  simultane- 
ously, will  give  rlso  to  one  beat  eiu-ti  secoittl,  t>ccjiuae  once 
In  each  N'OMut  tho  two  wave  systems  (see  sound)  w  ill  coin- 
cide ami  priHtuce  a  maximum  sound,  and  once  they  will 
be  half  a  wave  length  apart,  and  tl»e  »>und  will  almost 
dlsapimr.    Also  calle<l  b-tttim).     (ft  )  The  motion  of 

the  hand,  foot,  or  baton  in  marking  the  divi- 
sions of  time  during  the  performance  of  a  piece 
of  music,  (c)  Used  vague! v  by  various  English 
writers  to  denote  different  Kinds  of  ornnmeiital 
notes  or  graces. —  8.  The  third  operation  in 

Ssper-making,  in  which  the  t»ulp  is  still  further 
ivided  and  torn  apart  in  the  boating-engine. 
—  9.  The  blow  struck  by  a  valve  when  falling 
into  its)  seat.— 10.  The  bearing  part  or  the 
facing  of  a  valve. 

The  Inlet  snd  outlet  valves  In  the  rovers  at  Uie  atr-cyl- 
biders  are  of  brass  provided  with  leather  b»<«r#. 

('".  I>M..  IV.  7)0. 

11.  A  worthless,  dishonest,  shiftless  fellow;  a 
knave.    [Klang.]   Beat  of  a  watch  or  clock,  the 

ttrotc  made  by  the  action  of  the  rHcapeltielil.  A  clock  is 
said  to  Ite  in  treat  or  our  0/  beat  ncconlliis  as  the  stroke  Is 
at  cjnal  or  unev|ual  Intervnla—  Beat  or  tuck  of  drum 
<  milit.  X  a  succession  id  strokes  on  n  drum,  varied  in  >lirler- 
ent  wajM  for  particular  purposes,  ns  to  regulate  a  march, 
lo  call  #i "I'ISerS  to  their  lirioh  or  quarter",  to  direct  all  at- 
tnrfc.iraretOTtt,  elc.  —  Dead  beat.  (''I  KornieTly.n|M-rsoti 
without  mi,ney  or  resource*  ;  now,  one  who  nevrr  para, 
but  lives  by  evasions  ;  an  utterly  dishonest,  worthless  fel- 
low ;  an  iiitensitleil  elprestietl  "f  '»•'!,  1 1,  al«.ve,  (Slailfrl 
<M  A  strike  or  blow  with, ml  re.x.11  as  in  the  drssMwat 


racsi»-tueiit  Sts'  ■renj^merit  -  Double  beat.  In  niwsie,  a 
U  at  re]»  nl,  ,l.-0ut  Of  one's  beat,  not  in  one  s  s|diere 
or  ili-iiurtiiu  nt.  |l"ol],.|. ] 
beat' (Im-1  ), /»/'.  [Shorter  form  of  beaten,  which 
i*  the  only  fnnn  used  attributively.]  Kxhsust- 
ed  by  exertion,  mentally  or  bodily;  fatigued; 
worn  out  by  toil.  [Colloq.] 

yulte  beat  and  very  much  vexed.  lUekem. 
Dead  beat,  completely  ellmmted  .,r  w..ni  "III.  so  x.  to 
be  Incapable  of  further  exertloii  l  utterly  bnffl...l  u»  l>y 
■  .lllto -tally  of u.k  ;  tboMoghlJ  defeated  in  a  contest 
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beat8  (bet),  ».    [Also  beet,  bait,  <  ME. 
origin  unknown,  perhaps  <  beat*,  v.,  or  pei 
connected  with  bait,  bate,  steep :  Hectare*.]  A 


or  pro- 


ing. 

beat3  (bet),  n.  [Also  bait,  bate;  origin  un- 
known. Cf.  twf*,  make  ji  fir*?.  I'eat  is  appal", 
a  different  word,]  The  rough  sod  of  moorland, 
or  the  matted  growth  of  fallow  land,  which  is 
sliced  or  pared  off,  and  burned,  when  the  laud 
is  about  to  be  plowed.  See  beat's,  r.  A'.  £.'.  1>. 
[l"rov.  Eng.] 

Mat3  (but),  r.  (.  and  I.  [See  beat*,  n.]  To 
slice  off  (the  boat  or  rough  sod)  from  unculti- 
vated or  fallow  ground  with  a  beat-ax  or  broast- 
plow,  in  order  to  liurn  it,  for  tho  purpose  nt 
once  of  destroying  it  and  of  converting  it  into 
manure  for  the  laud.    X.  K.  II.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

beatae  memorise  (bo-i'te  nie-mo'ri-e).  fL., 

gen.  of  bea  hi  mrmnria,  blessed  memory:  see 
hati/t  and  mrmom.]  Of  blessed  memory:  said 
of  tho  dead. 

beat-ax  (het'aks),  «.  [E.  dial.,  also  htdar, 
bidix;  <  tV«f»  +  art.]  The  ax  or  adz  with 
which  the  boat  is  pared  oil  in  hand-beating. 
See  bcafl,  r.    X.  E.  It.  ' 
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The  act  of  beatifying  or  of 
nouneing  hsppy;  the  state  of 
blessedness. 

The  end  of  *  Chrirtian. .  .  .  Um  rat  of  *  rtirtotli.il.  uiil 
Ui«  kraUjlcativn  of  bin  spirit.     Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  u. 

2.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the  act  by  which  a 
deceased  person  is  declared  to  be  beatified,  or 
one  of  the  blessed,  and  therefore  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  a  certain  degree  or  kind  of  publie  reli. 
gious  honor.  This  la  now  on  exclusive  prerogallv *  of  the 
pope,  but  fi>r  icvcral  cenluriet  ft  wa*  also  eterclacd  by 
I'K-iil  bishop*  or  mctroc  diUit*.  It  U  iiHiutly  tho  second 
step  to*ar»i  canonization,  anil  cannot  Lake  place  till  fifty 

years  after  Oic  ili-fttll  of  the  person  to  tic  heBtibed,  except 
In  Uie  com;  of  martyrs.  Tike  process  to  an  elaborate  one, 
consisting  <->f  thirteen  or  fourteen  stages,  and  extending 
over  limtix  >ears,  during  which  the  claim*  of  tlw  reputed 
saint  an'  carefully  and  strictly  investigated.  If  trie  ilinl 
rcwilit  U  favi>rahie,  the  impe'4  »U-crc  U  puldKlv  read  In 
the  jxmtillcal  church,  the.  image  uiil  relics  of  the  newly 
beaUlled  are  incensed,  etc.    Sec  can. 

Un.  PhUlp 
Lit,  I.  Ixl. 
beati- 
beati- 


[Prov.  Eng.] 
beaten  (bO'tn).  p.  a.  [<  ME.  btten,  <  AS. 
bed  ten,  pp.  of  brdlan,  beat:  see  hnrfl,  r.]  1. 
Wrought  upon  by  Is-ating;  fonned  or  affected 
in  any  way  by  blows  or  percussion:  as,  beaten 
work  (which  see,  below). 
Thto  link  of  the  candlesticks  «*a  of  b-u(cn  gold. 

.Num.  vlil.  «. 

Specifically— 2.  Worn  by  beating  or  treading; 
much  trodden ;  hence,  common  from  frequent 
nac  or  repetition ;  trite :  as,  to  follow  the  btaten 
course  of  reasoning. 

A  broad  and  oca/en  way.  MUton.  p.  L.  It.  1030. 

Truth  they  prwfcoad,  yet  often  left  tin.  true 
And  OmKcn  pnopect,  for  tin  wild  and  now. 

CralJ*.  Talcs. 

8.  Conquered ;  vanquished. 

I  uip|M«c  everything  U  right,  even  to  tVootcr's  tiefng 
conqueror  and  I  the  btaleH  loan.  t>.  TytUr, 

4.  Exhausted ;  worn  out. —  B.  Baffled,  as  by  the 
difficulty  of  a  task,  intellectual  or  physical. 

Beaten  work.  <*)  Metal  sliaped  Iit  being  bamiurml 
on  an  anvil  or  a  block  of  the  mjulaite  fol 


beatify  (bff-at'i-fl),  r.  f.;  liret.  and  pp. 
fieil,  ppr.  beatifying.  [<  F.  ocVififtVr.  <  EE. 
Heart,  make  happy,  bless,  <  btatiticu*,  making 


nappy,  blessing,  i  L.  btatu*.  happy,  blessed  (pp. 
of  Jiciirc,  make  nappy,  akin  I"  Itenvn,  bonus,  good, 
beiie,  well),  +/«rerr>,  make.]  1.  To  make  su- 
premely happy ;  bless  with  the  completion  of 
celestial  enjoyment:  as,  "Ittalifird  spirits,"  Dry- 
den. — 2.  To  pronounce  or  regard  as  happy,  or 
us  conferring  happiness.    [Hare.  ] 


beaupere 

"blessed"  (in  the  Latin,  heafi),  with  which 
each  declaration  or  ascription  begins.  —  Formal 
bsatltuds,  tho  paucaaion  af  tlic  higbcai  good  —  Objeo- 
Uro  beatitude,  the  bicheat  Rood. 

beattle  (be-at'l).  r.  t.  [E.  dial.  (Exmoor  and 
Scilly  Gloss.)  and  U.  S. ;  appar.  <  fce-l  +  aftfr  for 
addle,}  To  addle  the  brain  of:  make  a  fool  of. 
[Prov.  U,  8.  (Massachusetts).] 

beau  (bo),  a.  and  n.  [As  an  adj.  long  obsolete; 
early  mod.  E.  bete,  <  ME.  beu,  bleu,  beau,  <  OF. 
beau,  biau,  earlier  bel,  beal,  bio  I,  mod.  F.  beau, 
bel,  fern,  belle,  <  L.  belliui,  fair,  beautiful,  tine: 
see  befl,  belt*.  Tho  noun  is  mod.,  and  follows 
tho  F.  in  pron.;  tho  ME.  adj.  if  still  exUtenl 
would  be  pronounced  as  iu  its  deriv.  rVnwfy,  u. 
v.l  Lt  a.  Good;  fair:  used  espreially  in  ad- 
dress: as,  "Amu  sir,"  dtaueer,  House  of  Fame, 
1.  (543.    See  oeotwirf,  beaupere,  etc. 

II.  it. ;  pi.  beaiu  or  6eaax  (boz).  1.  One  who 
is  very  neat  and  particular  about  his  dress,  and 
fond  of  ornaments  and  jewelry;  it  fop;  a  dandy: 
now  most  often  said  of  a  man  of  middle  age  or 
older:  as,  he  is  an  old  beau. 

Besides  thou  uit  a  Voii  .  what  ■  that,  my  child » 
A  fop.  well-drcMed.  extravagant,  and  »NiL 

frydtn,  u.  of  Pcralua,  saura.  It.  41 

Ho  It  rcprcaentrd  on  hla  tomh  tir  the  Agvrc  at  a  tcou, 
■A  In  a  Iixik  pertwl^,  and  repoalng  liluuielf  upon  vcl 
•  '  na  under  a  cammy  of  atatc. 


vnaelaof  iiipUL  eafwUll)  tboavof  CJUInled  form,  arc  com- 
monly ahajK'tl  l»y  thto  prowaa.   (»)  Ropouaae  work.  Sec 

beater  (be'ter),  a.  1.  One  who  beats:  as,  a 
earj>et-Af<!(rr ;  a  drura-frrofer. 

Eucn  the  wtooat  of  your  pre  at  Uattri  do  aa  oft  punlatui 
nature  aa  Oiey  do  correctc  faultea. 

Atckam,  Tile  Kcholemiuter,  p.  32. 

2.  In  »«sfi»j7,  ono  who  rouses  or  beats  up  game. 

When  tho  omfrnt  eaiuc  up  wc  found  that  the  has  con- 
stated i>f  tiro  rod  doer  —  luunoly.  one  amall  otac  and  four 
hlDils.  J.  BaXrr,  Turkey,  p.  StKi, 

8.  That  which  beats  or  is  used  in  beating. 
SpedocjUly  — (a)  In  asaan*-M«K«vy,  *  hravy  iron  u»cd  for 
beating  the  work  cloac,  ur  compacting  It.  (ft)  In  nAlt.n 
uuinit^,  a  machine  for  cleaning  arid  ojM*nlnx  tiie  eolton 
preparatory  to  canltiut.  Thla  U  accompjiilied  by  lieat- 
ln»  tbo  cotton,  aa  II  to  fed  through  ruth,  by  hurtjontal 
hUdea  atUchoil  to  an  atlo  r\'vi>|vine  with  %r«$x  nijild 
Ity.  (<)  The  latk  of  a  knittinx  machlnc.  00  A  mallet 
used  In  hat-making,  (e)  A  tool  for  nocktikc  p>wdrr  In  a 
bUat-holc.  </i  A  acutchinC'bUite  for  breaklni;  rUx  or 
hemp,  (o)  In  trtaniyi,  the  latltc  <.r  lmttcn  of  a  tomn: 
ao  named  because  it  driven  tho  weft  tutu  the  tiled,  and 
irtakct  the  fabric  more  comrwti-t. 

beater-presa  (Wter-pres),  n.  A  machine  for 
compacting  materials  for  baling,  by  beating 
them  down  by  a  weight,  and  also  by  direct  and 
continued  pressure. 

beath  (boTit),  r.  t.  [Now  only  E.  dial..  <  ME. 
tVfAr-s,  <  AS.  bethian,  a  parallel  form  of  onfAi- 
o»,  >  E.  bulhe,  q.  v.]  1.  To  bathe;  foment. 
—  2.  To  beat  (unseasoned  wood)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  straightening  (it). 

A  tali  younjrnake  .  ,  , 
Jiratk  it  in  fire  for  ateclc  to  be  in  atcd. 

Xpcnter,  ¥.  t}..  IV.  tU.  ?. 

beatific  (bA-a-tifik).  a.   [<  LL.  tontine  im.  <  bea- 
tun,  happy,"+  faetrr,  make;  ef.  fcr<i<i/y.]  1. 
Itlcssing  or  making  lutppy ;  imparting  bliss. 
The  irreallkcw  and  ttraiuteneM  of  the  l*JXtint  vUlon. 

South, 

2.  Blessed;  blissful;  cxaltedly  happy. 


Specifically— 3.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  to  de- 
cree beatification. 

The  rfcrht  of  braty/yino,  that  to,  declaring  a  holy  peraon 
a  aalnt,  and  decreeing  Dial  due  honour  might  be  paid  htm, 
within  a  particular  dlooc»e.  continued  to  u>  oterrlMnl  in 
England  and  ovcO"hcre  elao  by  thchtohopanf  the,  hurch. 

Hock,  Church  of  our  Fatbera,  III.  I.  Ilrl. 

Hence — 4.  To  ascribe  extraordinary  virtue  or 
excellence  to;  regard  as  saintly  or  exalted. 

Ilia  heroine  h  mi  ftvollrted  with  dcai  ilptlon,  that  »he 
load  all  hold  ui»m  «vnil>atb> 

V  hipfil*,  !>•  and  Iter..  I.  lie. 

beating  (hfi'ting),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  beat1,  v.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  striking,  or  operating  by  blows ; 
any  process  of  working  by  percussion,  sptvin- 
cally — (a)  A  proccaa  tit  tile  dmu.lng  of  flat  ami  hemp  by 
which  they  are  made  aoft  and  pliable.  (fc>  The  prooeia  of 
hunimering  gold  and  »ilver  into  leaf.  The  ahreU  are 
placed  K'tween  plccct  of  parchinenl.  and  hammered  un  a 
marble  block,  (c)  In  ^Jtoovfuijj,  the  pp<™  of  Itattlng 
out  with  a  hammer  Die  lenv,*  of  a  book  which  have  liecn 
badly  preaied,  or  which  hare  been  buckled  or  twtoted  by 
t>ad  acwlng  or  aneven  damjieollla;. 

2.  Punishment,  or  chastisement  bv  blows;  a 
flogging.— 3.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  out- 
done; a  ' 


Our  American  rilte-team  baa  had  Ita  fcearwiT,  but  not  a 
bad  6ro/in.r-  Thr  ^wcricun,  VI.  S4A. 

4.  Regular  pulsation  or  throbbing. 

The  tHUtin.ji  of  my  heart,    irorrWwrfA,  Tlntern  AMwy. 

5.  In  susif,  same  us  brat,  7  (a):  but  iu  this 
form  more  frequently  applied  to  the  beats  of 
the  strings  of  a  piano  or  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
— 0.  Xaut.,  the  act  of  advancing  in  a  zigzag 
line  against  the  wind. 

beating-bracket  (be'ting-brak'et),  i».  The 
batten  of  a  loom. 

beating-engine  (be'ting-en'jin),  s.  1.  A  ma- 
chine with  rotating  cotters  for  preparing  rags 
in  paper-making. — 2.  Same  as  btatimj-machine. 

beating-hammer  (bo'tiug-ham  '*t),  n.  A  ham- 
mer having  two  slightly  rounded  faces,  used  in 
shaping  the  hack*  of  hooka. 

beating-machine  (be'ting-ma-shfin*),  a.  A  ma- 
chine for  opening  anil  beating  cotton,  to  loosen 
it-  and  remove  the  dust.  Also  called  iciilo\eimj- 
mackitte,  oyiener,  beating-engine,  etc. 

beatitude  (be-at'i-rud),  n.  [<  F.  beatitude,  < 
L.  fcrafifsdo,  "<  freithui,  happy,  blessed:  see  be- 
atify.] 1.  Supreme  bl<-*siMlne<*;  felicity  of 
tho'highest  kind:  consummate  bliss;  hence,  In 
a  less  restricted  sense,  any  extreme  pleasure  or 
satisfaction. 


2.  A  man  who  is  suitor  to  or  is  attentive  to  a 
lady;;  a  lover ;  a  swain.   [Now  chiefly  colloq.  or 

Her  love  waa  •ought.  I  do  aver, 
By  twenty  Vwim  and  more. 

(jofittiniiA,  Hegy  on  Mrs.  Mary  Blain. 

Tbc  rural  beam-  Uirlr  heat  attire  pot  on. 
To  win  their  nympha,  aa  other  nympha  are  won. 

-Sim.  1.  Dandy,  Elouuilt,  etc.  r 
beau  l. bo),  r.  t.    [<  beau,  n.] 
to ;  attend  or  escort  (a  lady), 
beauceantt,  n.    See  beau«/nnt. 
bcauclerkt  (bo'klerk  or  .klark),  n,  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  beaueiark,  <  ME.  bcauelerk,  <  OF.  beau, 
fine,  +  elere,  clerk,  scholar.]    A  good  scholar; 
a  learned  man :  known  especially  as  a  surname 
of  Henry  I.  of  England  (Henry  ieauelerk). 
beaufet,  a.    An  erroneous  form  of  buffrt^, 
bcaufln  ( bif 'In),  m.    [A  forced  spelling  of  Wjlls, 
as  if  <  F.  beau,  beautiful,  +  Jin,  fine.]  Same 
aa  biffin. 

beaufreyf,  n.  Same  as  fcos/rcy.  fOaic. 
beau-ideal  (bo'i-d6'al  or  bo'e-ilS-al'),  ».  [F., 
le  beau  ideal,  the  ideal  beautiful:  le  l>eau,  the 
beautiful ;  ideal,  adj.,  ideal.  Henee  in  K.  often 
taken  as  beau,  adj.,  qualifying  ideal,  u.,  an  ex- 
cellent (one's  best)  ideal:  see  beau  and  ideal.] 
A  mental  conception  or  image  of  any  object, 
moral  or  physical,  in  its  perfect  typical  form, 
free  from  ull  the  deformities,  defects,  and 
blemishes  accompanying  its  actual  existence; 
a  model  of  excellence  in  the  mind  or  fancy; 
ideal  excellence. 

My  ambition  to  to  give  them  a  Ueau  utral  of  a  welcome. 

CAarfocfr  /f/owfr,  Jane  Kyre.  xmIt. 

beauiah  (bo'ish),  a.  [<  beau  +  -wAl.l  Like 
a  beau ;  foppish  ;  line :  as,  "  a  beauitk  ; 


spark,"  /tyros.  Beau  arid  Bedlamite. 
Beaujolai8  (bo-/Jio.la'i,  «.  [F.  Rraujolau.  a 
former  division  of  France,  now  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  department  of  Khone.)  A  land 
of  n-d  wine  made  in  the  department  of  Khone, 
in  southeastern  France. 

beau  monde  (bo  mflnd).  [F. :  brxiu,  <  L.  ief- 
ltu>,  flue ;  isonrfc,  <  L.  mNitdus,  world.  See  beau 
and  mundane.]  The  fashionable  world ;  people 
of  fashion  and  gayety,  collectively. 

beaumontite  (isi'rnon-tit),  n.  [After  Prof. 
Elie  do  Jteaumont,  of  France.]  In  Mineral.,  a 
variety  of  heulaudite  from  Jones's  Falls  near 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

beaumont-root  (bo'mont-rSt),  s.  Same  as 
fcoir/itas'^-roof. 

Beaune  (bon).  n.    [F.]   A  red  wine  of  Bur- 


r*r„,».V„ri«v,p.  179. 

Beatific  Ttslon,  In  fncoi..  the  dir.,  t  vtoi.m  of  <!od,  .up- 
p.wed  u>  iMiiriitub-  the  easentiul  blua  of  aalnUaud  ang,  la 

til  hi  *Vell 


beatifical  (be-a-tif'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  beatilie. 
[Bare.] 

beatlflcaUy  (M-a-tif 'i-kal-i),  arfr.  In  a  beatiflc 
manner. 

beatificatel  (be-a-tifi-kat),  r.  (.    To  beatify. 

"On  (l..--»tli-ti-ka'shon),n.  [=F.(V- 
<  EL",  bran/ieare.-  liw  t«at,fy.]  1. 


r  r.  fimicnc.  Olriat.  Mor..  Ill  1L 
About  him  all  the  aanctitlc  af  heaven 
stood  thick  a*  .torn,  and  from  hto  tight  recetred 
&a/ifi«f<  put  utterance.  J#iJfua.  i'.  U  llL 

TlloluandK  of  the  Jew*  flml  a  peculiar  Vatitu^fc  In  hav 
ing  theiiksclm  interred  t«i  tile  opfMicit,-  slope  of  the  Mount 
<-f  opvea.  H.  V'flvloe,  l.aoito  i«t  the  S^rai-*'!!.  p  7.r,, 

2.  One  of  the  eight  ascriptions  of  blessed- 
ness to  those  who  possess  particular  virtues, 
pronounced  by  Chnst  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Mat.  v.  3-11:  so 


dhtrl,  t  aro 
quality. 


a  pre 

f  beaune,  and  varying  greatly  In 


beatiperet,  beaupeert, [Early  mod.  E.,  also 
Ivtepeer,  etc.  (in  the  sense  of  '  coinjianion,' 
sometimes  spelled  beauphrre,  by  confusion  with 
phert;  an  erroneous  spelling  of  ME.  fere,  a  com- 
panion :  see  fere).  <  ME.  fVa-prrr,  beaupere,  bett- 
pyr,  etc.,  <  (1)  OF.  beau  pere,  'good  father,'  a 
polite  form  of  prrr,  father  (mod.  F.  Iran-pert, 
father-in-law.  or  stepfather  J.  <  beau,  fair,  good, 
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beauper* 

peer,  equftJ.]  1 .  A  term  of  courtesy  for '  father,' 
used  especially  in  add  raising  or  speaking  of 
priests. —  2.  A  companion,  compeer,  < 

Now  leading  Dim  into  a  a 

Frwii  Lis  £n<uprrrr,  an  I 
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lib  a 

thing. 

W«  in  clearly 
the  epithet  Uauli/ul  to 


bright  heawiu  »»w.  ^ 


(Also  tV/tcWM 


per- 


beauperst,  bowporst, 

haps,  like  many  other  fabrics,  named  frc 
place  of  its  original  manufacture,  conjectured 
in  this  case  to  be  Iteattprfau,  a  town  in  France 
with  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen.  J  A 
fabric,  apparently  of  linen,  used  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Flags  were 
made  of  it. 


of  the  propriety  of 
hea  charily,  - 
It  with  the 


With  ray  cozen  Richard  Pepya  upon  the  ' 
supplying  us  with  tteieperw  from  Norwich,  which"  I  Mhixild 
t».  kUiI  .jf,  if  cheap  fryy*.  Wary.  II.  13ft 

bean-peruket.  n.  A  name  given  to  periwigs  of  ^ritual.  expressing  that  width  givci 
exaggerated  length  worn  in  the  reign  of  Wil-  re  turn  to  eye,  ear,  ralml,  or  tout.  I 
liamlll.  p-K'tlc,  and  coven the  M  spiritual 

bean-pot  (bo 'pot).  ».  fAn  erroneous  form 
(simulating  F.  beau,  beautiful)  of  how  pot  for 
boui/hpol.  ({.  v.]  A  large  ornamental  vase  for 
cut  flowers. 

beauseantt,  beauceantt,  ».   [OF.  bauceant,  a 

;  (see  def.),  perhaps  <  baueent,  baua'ul.  etc. 


(>E.  *«IUt«>rt<f,  q.  V.j.orig. 

ted,  but  later  written  bmuf  unt,  tied ueeo »t,  as  if 

<  F.  bfau,  fine,  handsome,  comely,  +  srVinf,  suit- 
able, lit.  sitting,  ppr.  of  seoir,  nit:  see  tMnee.] 
The  flag  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  half 
black  and  half  white,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Non  nobis,  TXoininc,  non  nobis,  sed  no- 
mini  tuo  da  gloriani." 

beau-semblantt,  ».  [F. :  oeau.foir;  temblant, 
appearance :  see  semblance.]  Fair  appearance. 
Court  of  Lore,  1.  1085. 
bearishlp  (bo'ship),  n.  f<  beau  +  ship.]  The 
character  and  quality  of  a  >wau ;  the  state  of 
being  a  beau :  used  sometimes,  as  in  the  ex- 
tract, as  a  title. 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  ai  by  proof  appears. 
At  what  hit  Aeou-iAio  says,  but  what  he  wear*. 
CoKirTiy,  Prol.  to  Dry-leu  Jr.  a  Hintiumlhbi  own  Cuckold. 

beausiret,  n.    [MF,.  also  fVniwir,  brasher,  etc.. 

<  OF.  beau  sire,  fair  sir:  see  Imiu  and  tnr,  and 
cf.  beaupere.  See  also  btlgire.]  Fair  sir:  an 
ancient  formal  mode  of  address. 

(bu'te-us),  a.    [Karly  mod.  K.  also 
beutetius,   bevtioue,   beutriit,  <  MK. 
OK*,  etc.,  <  beirte, 
Possessing   beauty ; 
[Chiefly  poetical.] 

I  can,  l-etnicnio,  help  thee  to  a  wife, 

With  wealth  enough,  and  youns,  and  beaufeoua. 

Sla*..  T.  of  the  3.,  L  i. 
—  Svn.  //oiofaonse.  Pretty,  etc.    See  btautyful. 

beauteou&ly  (ba't^-us-li).  adr.  [<  ME.  bevty- 
otely,  <  beirtyoiw,  Uwteout,  beauteous,  +  -J/-*.] 
In  a  beauteous  manner;  in  a  manner  pleasing 
to  the  senses ;  beautifully. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  aide  that  la  neit 
the  aun,  or  where  they  look  bea»trt,\nlH. 

Jer.  ray!,*.  Hot)'  Living,  U.  i  1. 

beaateoosness  (bu'te-us-ncs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  beauteous ;  beauty. 

beautification  (bu'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  beauti- 
fy: see  -ftcnfioii.J  The  net  7)f  bcantifving  or 
rendering  beautiful ;  decoration  ;  adornment ; 
embellishment. 

This  thins  and  that  necessary  to  the  beautifieatian  of 
the  room.  Afra  Craik. 

beautified  (bu'ti-fid),  p.  a.  Adorned ;  made 
beautiful;  in  her.,  ornamented  with  jewels, 
feathers,  or  the  like  :  suid  of  a  crown,  a  cap,  or 
any  garment  used  as  a  " 

Htate  1  i  what  way  the 
ample,  with  Jewell) 

beautifler  (bu'ti-fi-er).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  beautiful. 


The  beautiful,  that  which  pnasesars  beaut 
tin-  abstract ;  an,  tlu  Viiufi/iW  In  nature  or  ai 
the  true,  and  rAe  beauti/ul. 

Can  wc  conceive  of  a  period  of  Unman  development  at 
which  religion  U  tbcworshlpof  (Ac  Uaui\/ut!    J.  CainL 

It  U  very  old,  this  architecture  [Dnolno  lit  Mtlrano] ; 
but  the  eternal  youth  of  fAe  tyttvtitul  Menus  to  It,  and 
then  t»  scare*  a  Hone  fallen  from  It  Uiat  I  would  re- 
place. M<,  Venetian  UI, ,  xil 
■  Ira.  Beautiful,  BmuI«™-,  //Wiune,  frrtty.  fair. 
Let4,.  Comply,  charming,  all  apply  to  that  which  u  highly 
plnttlng,  especially  to  the  eye.  teautoul.  the  meat  gen- 
eral of  theae  words,  ii  alao  ofU'n  the  noblest  anil  most 
spiritual,  expressing  that  width  gives  tile  bisbeat  tatia. 

"■0«to>lM  ii  chlelly 
pari  of  b*aut\ful 
la  founded  upon  tlw  notion  of  proportion,  >ym- 
. .  a*  tho  ri4ult  of  cultivation  or  work ;  a  Admifonia 
Agutv  la  ftrtetly  one  that  hai  been  developed  by  alien- 
titm  to  phyiical  lawn  into  the  ricbt  projuiriloba  It  la 
leas  iplritual  than  beautifvl ;  a  Airm/*o»i<  face  is  not 
Decev4rily  if  f»fii»if(/uf  face.  //ff»if*irwie  appMi-M  to  largVT 
or  more  imiiortalit  thlllg«  than  )*<ttft:  aa,  a  Artnd*>iiw 
houne  .  a  ye*t ty  ci  >tta^e.  It  Uopjiosed  to  Aio>itf.V-  /'rrlty 
applie*  to  that  win,  h  hu  symmetry  and  delicacy,  u  dimin- 
utive benoty,  without  the  hUber  quujitief  of  graceful- 
nt'«,  dit:nilv,  feeling.  I»»iri»« etc.  A  thing  ni^t  Mnnll  of 
lt<  kind  may  he  cali-d  )""<t<  If  It  1>  of  little  dignity  or 
eotwi|Urriec :  aa,  a  yrttti/  drew  or  attaile  of  color;  but 
yr*ttn  U  not  uiieil  of  men  or  their  belonging*,  eveept  in 
contempt,  fair  aturta  froni  the  notion  of  a  Irrlghtm-M 
that  catchei  the  eye :  It  not."  that  anrt  of  iM-auty  which 
dcllghta  the  eye  by  comjilrxlon  and  feature  ;  in  this  acme 
It  la  now  le«»  ci«nimin  In  proae.  Lcrrtv  la  a  strong  word 
for  that  which  l>  immediately  pleiuiiig  to  the  rye  .  it  at>- 


beaver 

If  eyas  wan  mad*  for  aralng. 
Then  araufy  Is  Ita  own  excuae  for  baing. 

Bmmm,  To  the  Ehodora. 
j  reaulta  from  adaptation  to  our  facitlttM,  and  a 
perfect  itate  of  health,  phyaical,  moral,  and  IntelUictuaL 

C.  E.  tiortnn. 

The  wnat  of  tuauty  and  the  alfecttoii  that  followa  it  at- 
tach thernaelrea  rather  to  modes  of  onthiialasm  and  feel- 
ing than  to  the  courae  of  ilmple  duty  which  conaUUtea  a 
ly  truthful  and  upright  nun. 

I.  M. 


count  of  limple  duty  wt 
1  and  upright  nun. 

Uctp.  Europ-  Morala, 
A  particular  grace  or  charm ;  an  embe 


tnent  or  ornament. —  3.  Anv  partictdar  thing 
which  is  beautiful  and  pleasing;  a  part  which 
surpasses  in  pleasing  qualities  that  with  which 
it  is  united:  generally  in  the  plural:  as,  the 
beau  tie*  of  an  author;  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Look  In  thy  aoul,  and  thon  thalt  Aennfiea  find, 
Like  tboee  which  drown'd  Narclaiaa  in  the  flood. 

Sir  J.  Darirt,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  mlv. 

4.  A  beautiful  person;  specifically,  a  beauti- 
ful woman;  collectively,  beautiful  women:  as, 
all  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  present. 

ly  waa  not  onely  a  grrate  Uvvty,  but  a  moat 
nd  eicelleiit  creature 

iiwfjm,  Diary.  July  8,  1676. 
And  I  hare  nhadow  d  many  a  grtiap 


In  tcacup  timea  <it  hm)d  and  lu«»p. 
Or  whfle  the  patch  waa  worn. 

Tcnnvmn.  The  Talklna;  Oak. 
6t.  Prevailing  stylo  or  taste;  rage;  fashion. 


arily  to  tlval  ' 
plica  ratlw 


ch  vvi  lle,iulinlratl»n  and  I. 
to  the  human  Hgur<<,  chiefly  In  lie 
I  Icai  commonly  than  handsome  to 
expreaa  the  reault  of  care  or  training.   &ee  fttpant. 
Th*  moon  was  I*I1M.  lmt  not  faint ; 
And  teaufi/vl  a>  aomc  fair  aaint. 

lA>i%:ifeUott,  OrlotL 
And  there  a  viilon  caught  my  eye ; 
The  retltl  of  a  Aem<t/™«  f.irnL 

rcM«i.o«oi.  MiUer't  Paugliter. 
A  Aitnixjnm«  honae.  to  lodge  a  friend  ; 
A  river  at  my  garden  s  end- 

Imit.  ...f  Horace,  Satlree,  II.  »1.  J. 


waa  ever  made  than  Thu-lie.   Hu  icf  Aorjie ,  .*e  i  en  Cables,  Ix. 
*11h»  lamps  shone  o'er  /air  women  and  brave  men. 

Byron,  t'hitde  Harold,  ilL  21. 
Swcot  Aubum.  ittrriUit  village  of  the  plain, 


I  -1 


plan 
(lea.  Vi 
rphrrde 


lea  of 
tH< -so 


. ;  pret.  anting 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  beu'tify, 
<  fnauty  +  -fy.]  X.  frons. 
beautiful;  adom;  deck; 


of  it, 


Semiramla,  tile  founder 
and  Strabo .  but  the  et 
according  to  Urrodotua. 

Cottard,  Astron.  of  the  Andenta,  p.  102. 

beautiful  (bu'ti-ful),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
oeMh/«/,  hetct{ful,  butyful,  ete. ;  (beauty  +  -/«/.] 
Full  of  beauty;  possensing  qualities  that  de- 
light the  senses,  especially  the  eve  or  the  ear, 
or  awaken  admiration  or  approval  i 
See  beauty,  1. 


It  waa  moated  round  after  the  old  manner,  but  It  la  now 
dry,  and  turfed  with  a  btauti/«II  caqirt. 

JSseJyn,  Wary,  July  11,  lBJi. 

|Aile7oa'm,  u?w'&Nthed  In  raphtnn  wella 

Slletie*,  UttHtiM  voice  • 
Be  Mil.  for  you  .inly  trouble  the  mind 
With  a  Joy  ui  which  I  cannot  rejoice. 

».  S. 


I  doubt,  indeed.  If  the  ehephcrdu  1 
hla  day  were  any  owaefier  and  any 
their  descendants. 

C.  D.  ITonwr,  Koundabout  i 

beautifully  (bu'ti-ful-i),  aetr.  In 
manner. 

fine  by  degree*  and  tMauri/uifp  lesa. 

frior,  Henry  anil  Emma,  I,  S2S, 

beautifulnesB  (bu'ti-ful-nes),  «.  The  quality 
of  being  beautiful;  elegance  of  form;  beauty, 
beautify  (bu'ti-C),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  beautified, 
ppr.  beautifying.  [Early  mod.  V 
beuty/n,  brwli/y,  -Jie;  <  t«auty  + 
To  make  or  render  beauti 
grace;  decorate;  embellish. 
The  aria  that  Uauti/y  anil  polUh  life. 

Mid  creeping1  room  and  Ivy's  darker  green, 
How  much  thy  pniaence  Arautian  the  ground  ! 

Clare.  The  Prim 
=Byn.  ^if'jen,  Ornamtnl,  rtc.    See  «.forn  and  ii«oratr. 

II.  in  fro  m.  To  become  beautiful ;  advance  in 
beauty.  [Kare.] 

It  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  <3od  bimaelf.  to  see 
his  creation  for  ever  beauli/yinn  lu  hb  eyes. 

^.jifians,  spectator,  So.  111. 

beautiless  (bu'ti-lca),  a.  [<  6«i«fy  +  -lew.] 
Destitute  of  beauty. 

I'namlablc,  .  .  .  Aeaurilaaf,  reprobate. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV,  7. 

beauty  (bu'ti),  n.;  pi.  beautie*  (-tiat).  [Early 
mod.  E.  alao  beuty,  brirty,  <  ME.  beirtu,  betrte, 
bcule,  beaute,  earliest  form  bealte,  <  OF.  biaute, 
bealtet,  bcltet,  F.  ftcaufe-,  =  Pr.  &r«af,  beiitaf  = 
Hp.  beUlad  =  Pg.  fVMarfr  =  It.  beltA,  <  ML. 
betlita(t-)s,  beautv,  <  L.  bellut,  beautiful,  fair: 
see  beau  and  bttfi.]  1.  That  quality  of  an  ob- 
ject by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplation  of  it 
directly  excites  pleasurable  emotions.  The  word 
deootes  primarily  Unit  which  |ileases  the  eye  or  ear.  bul 
it  Ik  applied  also  to  that  nuallty  In  any  idiject  of  thought 
which  awakens  ailitilrntlou  ..r  approval  :  as,  Intellectual 
t».lu/y,  moral  fwauiy,  Uie  iwauiji  of  hollncas.  the  beauty 
of  utility,  and  so  on. 

He  hath  a  dally  braut„  In  his  life 

That  makes  ine  ugly.         Shak.,  Othello,  T.  1. 

A  thing  of  Araufy  Is  a  Joy  for  ever. 

KttUr,  Rndymton,  L  1. 
The  homely  btautv  of  th*  goinl  id<l  cau-e  l»  gone. 

HordswriA,  National  Indipeixtenoe,  i. 


llch  was  then  tile  braaty. 

JfT.  Tat/lvr. 

Caniberwell  beauty,  the  I'ihtoi  Antiopa.  a  beautiful 
butterfly,  mm  In  Ureal  Hrltalu.  but  often  found  In  some 
parts  of  the  I'nited  .states :  so  niuiiv^l  from  having  lieen 
found  sometimes  at  CanilwTwetl,  a  suburb  of  Uiinlon,  The 
wings  are  deep,  rich,  velvety  brown,  with  a  band  of  black, 
containing  a  row  of  largti  blue  s|h.iLs  around  the  brown, 
and  an  outer  band  or  margin  of  pale  yellow  dappled  with 
black  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  00  the  willow.— Curve 
of  beauty,  line  or  beauty,  sec  cvret— Dependent 
boauty,  that  beauty  which  does  not  appear  when  the  ob- 
ject is  000  lean  plated  in  itaelf,  but  only  when  It  ia  consld 
ered  In  ita  adaptation  to  tie  end. 
What  has  been  distinguished  aa  dependent  or  relntlre 
Is  nothing  more  titan  a  benutllled  ulDity  or  utilised 
beauty.  fUr  W.  Uamilhm. 

Ideal  beauty,  the  standard  of  esthetic  perfection  which 
ths  mind  forma  and  seeks  to  express  in  the  floe  arts  and 
In  Uie  rule*  which  govern  those  arts    Mixed  beauty. 

the  character  of  an  object  which  b  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  affords  pleasure  of  another  kind.  =  Byn.  1. 
Utvelliw-sa,  t airneas,  eomcllneas,  attractiveness ;  elegance, 
gracefulness,  adornment 
beautvt  (bu'ti),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  bewtyen,  <  hevty, 
etc.,  teauty :  see  beauty,  «.]  To  render  beau- 
tiful; adom,  beautify,  or  embellish. 

The  harlot  a  cheek,  Aeauticd  with  pUst'rirw  art. 

Mil*.,  Hamlet,  lu.  1. 

b^Uty-of-t*e-nlght(bu'ti-ov-thJ-nit'),  n.  The 
four-o'clock,  ilirubili.i  Jalapa. 

beauty-sleep  (bu'ti-slep),  «.  The  sleep  taken 
before  midnight,  popularly  regarded  as  the 
moot  refreshing  portion  of  the  night's  rest. 

beauty-spot  (bu'ti-spot).  n.  1.  A  patch  or 
spot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten  beauty, 
as  formerly  practised  by  women ;  hence,  some- 
thing that  heightens  beauty  by  contrast  ;  a 
foil. 

The  nlthineaa  of  swine  makes  them  the  Aeaufy-rpof  of 
the  animal  creation.  Gmr, 
The  numlierless  absurdities  Into  which  this  ■ 


the  profile,  from  nasi 

lil  T.B  lO  WIN  V  *f'*,*3. 

If.  SjrTfHCfT, 


to 

Vnlversal 


P.  w. 


2.  An  especially  boautiful  feature  or  thing. 
Jtuuyan. 

beauty-waaht  (l»a'tl-wo»h),  n.  A  cosmetic, 
beaux.  ».  Plural  of  beau. 
beauxite,  n.  See  odtunfe. 
beaver1  (be'v^r),  «.  and  a.  [Eany  mod.  E. 
also  bearor,  lifter,  <  MK  fcwer,  <  AS.  broftr, 
befer  =  D.  LO.  fVirr  =  01KJ.  WfVar,  MHO-.  (}. 
biber  =z  Icel.  bjorr  =  Sw.  bafrcr  =  l>an.  barrer 
=  L.  fiber,  OL.  biber  (>  It.  tVrero  =  Hp.  bibaro 
=  Pr.'rtAre  =  F.  bierre)  =  Gael,  beabhar  =  Corn. 
be/r  =  OBnlg.  Jcfcril,  blhru.  Mini,  Bohcm.  Pol. 
b(ibr=  Ktiss. bobri  —  I.ith. fccfrru*  =  Lett,  tiehrin, 
OPrtiss.  Iitbrun,  a  beaver,  =Skt.  babhru,  a  large 
ichneumon;  as  adj.,  brown,  tawny;  perhaps  a 
redupl.  of  V  'bhru,  the  ult.  root  of  AS.  fcnia. 
E.  broitn ;  see  frrotrn.j  I.  n.  1.  A  rodent 
quadruped,  about  two  feet  in  lengtb,  of  the 
familv  Caj>lori<ttr  and  genus  Ca»tor,  V.  filter,  at 
one  time  common  in  the  northern  regions  of 
both  hemisphere*,  now  found  in  considerable 
number*  only  iu  Xortb  America,  but  occurring 
solitary  in  central  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  short 
ears,  a  lilnul  mac,  small  low  feet.  Urge  weblsnl  hlnil 
fed,  with  a  Hat  ovute  tall  covered  with  scales  on  Its  upper 
surface.  It  is  valued  for  ltd  fur  (which  used  to  lie  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  for  which  silk 
U  imiw  for  Uie  nvost  part  sulntltuU  d)  anil  for  an  odurlfe- 

(wldch  ft-cl 
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beaver 

 rials  of  the  bark  of         leaves,  roots,  tad 

The  fsrortu  haanta  nt  th«  beavrrt  am  riven 
•  which  ur  bordered  hy  farccta.  When  the?  Unci 
i  not  tuHlclcntly  deep  lot  theh-  purpose,  they  throw 
*crota  it  ft  dun  coottructed  with  great  Ingenuity  of  wood, 
atone*,  and  mud,  gnawing  down  tniatl  Inn  fur  the  par- 
l«»c  and  eotiiiactlmr  the  Rind  hy  hlowt  of  their  power- 
ful tall*.  In  winter  the?  live  In  hoaua,  which  are  from  3 
to  4  feet  With,  are  built  on  too  water  «  edge  with  iiiliwine- 
oiu  eutraucca,  and  afford  tliera  protection  from  wolvea  mid 
other  wild  animal*.  Tbey  formerly  abounded  llinmnhout 
northern  America,  bul  are  now  found  only  In  unwilled  or 
thinly  populated  region*.  Several  tlUhtly  different  varle- 
tlej  of  the  t:ur»|K>an  Iwavcr  have  rcoolvod  tprcUl  namo*. 
The  North  American  t*raver  it  tomewhat  larger  than  the 
European,  and  cxldblU  tome  alight  cranlul  peewllarille* ; 
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V 


Beam  Xatts*  jtter; . 

It  It  commonly  rated  at  a  dlttlnct  turcica  nr  ennaperlot. 
under  the  name  of  CVufor  eowiiaVtixu,  Th«  to-callou  foiail 
beaver,  Ctutorvidet  nhloewi*,  belnngt  to  a  different  family, 
Oufonwfidn?  (which  tee*.   See  alau  Owforwin-. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver.— 3.  (a)  A  hat  made 
of  beaver  fur. 

Thia  day  1  put  on  my  half  clnUi  black  stocking*  and  my 
new  coate  of  the  faibion,  which  plraaeaiue  well,  and  Willi 
my  brnrr  I  «w,  afler  ulllce  waa  done,  ready  to  go  to  lay 
Lord  Mayor  »  feaaL  F*PV*>  Wary,  I.  S30. 

Henee — (b)  A  hat  of  the  shape  of  a  beaver  hat, 
but  made  of  silk  nr  other  material,  in  Imltatiou 
of  the  fur.  The  modern  stiff  f  ilk  hat  waa  com- 
monly called  a  bearer  until  recently. — 4.  A 
glovu  made  of  beaver's  fur.  Mix*  Austen. —  ft. 
A  thick  and  warm  cloth  uaod  for  garments  by 
both  seven.  The  thickest  quality  is  used  for 
overcoats. 

IX.  a.  Made  of  beaver  or  of  the  fur  of  the  bea- 
ver: aa.  a  nearer  hat ;  nearer  gloves, 
beaver*  (b»V  veT),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bertr, 
btecor,  etc.,  altered,  by  confusion  with  neoterl, 
in  "beaver  hat,"  from  earlier  barer,  ftyiricr,  < 
late  MK.  frdi'iere,  <  OF.  inrtere  {=  Sp.  batxra  — 
It.  fe.inero),  beaver  of  a  helmet,  prop,  a  bib,  < 
hare,  foam,  froth,  saliva :  see  bartttr.]  In  roodi- 
r,  originally  a  protection  for  the  lower 


I,  rWavtr  IS  ««xl  In  fhr  r  -*%«J«l :  it.  r1«r« ,  r, 
wwfcing  on  (Mvon  anil  nn-.hi*  <~4  taflrtjr  rale**,  in 
txavf*.  iy.i>  Atv  r.-.a>(iit>  i.f  the  ri.i'Mk  -A  irt«  uih 


r    >.  JlMttr 


■j 

part  of  tlie  face  and  cheeks,  fixed  securely  to 
the  armor  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  head  to  turn  behind  it. 
In  thit  form  Tt  won  worn  throughout  tho  til u-cntli  century 
with  lieadpfecea  other  than  the  annct.  In  Ejigllfth  nrniar 
It  waa  tlH*  nvivalde  protection  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
fain,  while  the  vitor  covered  the  upper  part  ;  it  Is  there- 
fore nearly  the  la  at  the  aienUile  (which  tcel.    In  the 

aiiteeiith  century  tlie  movable  beaver  wai  isinfouiuled 
with  the  vbxir. 

So  becne  thev  U'th  atone,  an.)  docn  uprcare 
Theil  !*  <er»  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

St*wr,  ¥.  Q.,  II.  L  59. 
He  wore  hU  ^eoivr  up.  Shalt,,  HanihH,  L  2. 

Tlielrarined  «la>^«  in  chanre,  their  fionrem  di>wh. 
Their  .-y.-a  ol  tire  .porkllng  thr..ili;h  »lnliU  of  Heel. 

>!»»*.,  2  Men.  IV.,  Iv.  1. 


beaver'H.  n.  and  r.   See  fVrcrH. 
beavered  (bS'v*rd>,  a.  [< 
I'rovtiled  with  or  wearing  a 


+  ^.1 


HI*  Urinvr'd  brow  a  Hrehen  itarlanil  weara. 

/vpc,  I'unclii.l.  ir.  111. 

beaver-polBOn  Ibe'Ter.poI'xn),  n.    Tim  water- 

h4'niloeK,  t'tfuta  rnnrtiltita. 
beaver-rat  iliO'rer-rat).  «.    1.  Tlie  name  in 
Aiistnlin  of  Hie  murine  roilents  of  the  furuily 
Murttltr  and  genus.  //yo*roiwi/.»  (which  see).  n,.*v 

ai.  a.|MAlleal:i,lutl<ef  Ai  iMr.li,.  :iml  •fartOallU.  IlllMlStllni 
til.  l...|.!,  [|-,c  l.utli  »ll  und  fre»h  water 

and  iloiuu  with  o«  and  In  ^  iw-ral  economy 


ot  Curojie.  A  rriaila  auyp^Mm.  or  live  muak- 
rat  of  America. 

2.  A  name  of  the  ondatra,  muakrat,  or  mus- 
quash of  North  America,  rVAcr  nbtthirug. 
beaver-root  (be'ver-rot),  it.  Tho  yellow  pond- 
lily,  Suphar  nrfrow. 

beaverteen  (bC'vcr-teu),  a.  [<  oeowri  +  -lor*, 
after  relrefwa.j  1.  A  cotton  twilled  fabric  in 
which  the  warp  Is  drawn  up  into  loops,  form- 
ing a  pile,  which  is  left  uncut. —  2.  A  strong 
cotton  twilled  fabric  for  men's  wear.  It  la  a 
kind  of  amootli  futtlau,  thorn  after  twine  dyed.  If  thorn 
before  dycln*.  It  U  called  motnki*.   K.  It.  Knight. 

beaver-tongTM  (be'ver-tung),  a.  Samoa*  twf- 
marif. 

beaver-tree  (be'v*r-tre),  n.  The  sweet-bay  of 
the  United  States,  Magnnlia  glauea. 

beavor't,  beavor^t,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  bea- 
rerl,  tVorcrS. 

beballyl,  a.  [Late  ME.,  a  corruption  of  OF. 
(AF.)  'bipalli,  <  61-,  two,  twice,  +  "tiaW/ 
party  par-pale :  a  term  of  blazon"  (Cot<rrave).j 
In  her.,  dinded  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical 
line  ;  party  per  pale:  said  of  an  escutcheon. 

bebeastt  (b§-bftit'),  r.  t.  [<  iw-i  +  fx«*<.]  To 
make  a  beast  of;  consider  as  a  beast;  treat  as 
a  beast. 

bebeerio  fbe-be'rik),  a.  [<  oeiwrti  +  h'c.J  Of 
or  derived  from  bo  been  n.  Also  written  bebirie. 
-  Bebcerlc  add,  a  white,  eryatalllae,  volatile  add  ex- 
tracted from  tl»e  aeeiU  of  .VeefaWrw  IiotiUn. 

beboorin,  beboerino  :  Ire-be'riu),  n.  [<  btbem, 
<|.  v.]  The  active  |>rtiiciple  of  the  bark  of  the 
bebeera  or  greenheart-tree  of  (iniana.  it  it  tald 
to  lie  Identical  with  bailor.  <  inllgM^i.  and  It  uted  at  a 
Wtt^r  tonic  and  febrifuge  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tlw  crude 
■ulphatc.  Ab»  written  teamnne,  Nttn«,  fo'olnnr,  V- 
bfrna,  etc 

bebeera  (b$.b£'ro),  n.  pfative  name,  also 
spelled  bebearu,  bibirti.]  A  tree  of  British  Gui- 
ana, See taruira  Itoduri,  natural  order  Lauraeett, 
the  timber  of  which  is  known  to  wood-mer- 
chants by  tho  namo  of  j/rce»»<vti"f,  aud  it.  large- 
ly imported  into  England  for  tho  buildtug  of 
ships  and  submarine  structures,  lieing  remark- 
ably hard  and  durable,  and  not  subject  to  injury 
from  the  ship-worm  ( Teredo  naralis).  Its  bark 
contains  bebeerin,  and  is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

bobization  (luvbi-za'shon),  n.  In  miwtV,  the 
systoiu  of  indicating  the  tones  of  the  scale,  for 
reference  or  practice,  by  the  syllables  la,  be, 
er,  ik;  me,  fe,  ge,  proposed  in  11528  by  Daniel 
Hitzlor,  and  apparently  applied  not  to  the 
scale  in  the  abxtract,  but  to  the  scale  beginning 
on  A.    Sec  lt>bi;alion,  mlmication,  etc. 

bebleedt  (by-blfxn,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  btbletlen;  < 
fcci  +  Necy/.]  To  make  bloody.  Chancer, 
Knight's  Tale,  1.  1144. 

beblott  (be-blof),  r.  fc  [<  +  6/o<l.]  To 
blot  all  over ;  statu. 

£eM*fi«  It  with  till  l«erla  eke  a  Ivte. 

C'/wi  ucec.  Troilua,  1L  1047. 

beblubbered  (bA-bltib'erd),  a.  [<  iV-i  +  blub- 
bered.]  Befouled  or  bleared,  as  with  weeping. 

Her  cyet  all  ieMuMercd  wllh  teart. 

Shrtlan,  tr.  o(  Hon  gninde,  I.  lit.  13. 

beblurt,  v.  t.  [<  f*J  +  blur.]  To  blur  all  over. 

bebung  (ba'biing),  «.  a  trembliug,  <  fte- 
6en,  tremble. ]  A  certain  pulsation  or  trembling 
effect  given  to  a  sustained  note,  in  either  vo- 
cal or  instrumental  music,  for  tho  sake  of  ex- 
pression. UriH'C. 

bec't,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  beekK 
bec'J  (bek),  II.    [F.,  beak:  see  fireM,  6rtitt.l  A 
beak ;  in  music,  u  mouthpiece  for  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

becafieo,  becafigo  (l>ek-«-fe'ko,  -gfl),  n.  Sumo 

fts  fterrrl  (I'm. 

bocall  (Uv-kaT).  r.  f.  [<  ME.  hieatlen,  bilaU 
Iih,  <  (ii-,  or-,  +  enUtn.  call:  see  lf-i  and  c«i//.] 
If,  To  nee  use. —  2t.  To  <'all  upon;  call  forth; 
challenge. —  3|.  To  call;  summon. —  4.  To  call 
names;  misi-ail.   -V.  /".  1). 

becalm  ('H-kum').  r.  (.     K  l»r-'  +  cnfoi.]  1. 
To  make  r'ulin  or  still;  make  ipiiet;  calm. 
The  mo 


.  because,  a  woodoock. 
The  European  wood- 

[<  F.  teccwti'nc,  <  be- 


•  j .  -  'j       ~-   — -  i 

of},  was  used  as  ctinlv.  to  a  prep.,  a 
by  cause  that,  or  beeauM  that,  afte 


Hantili  hLi  i< Trows  n:nS  Wwlm  liu  kuI  wiUi  tuy  ilmuna. 

dddunw. 

2.  AViNt.,  to  deprive  (a  ship]  of  wind;  delay  by 
or  subject  to  a  calm. 

A  man  hmajuwd  at  tea,  nut  ef  sight  ot  land.  In  a  fair 
day,  may  look  on  the  tun,  or  ana,  or  thlp,  a  whole  hour, 
and  perceive  no  motion.  /xecr. 

becalming  i  be-ka'ming),  n.  The  state  of  being 
becalmed";  a  calm  at  sea.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

Otlier  unlucky  accidents  uttcntuncii  happen  in  Uieaa 
teat,  ctprciajly  In  Wtxtlmiw* 

Sir  T.  Iltrvtrt.  Trsvelt  In  Africa,  p  «. 
bocalmment  (b*-k»m'mgnt),  a.    [<  becalm  + 
-nicsf.J  The  state  of  being  becalmed.  [Hare.] 
became  (be-kam')-   Preterit  of  become. 
becap  (be-Vap'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  beeapped, 
ppr.  btedpping.    [<  be-l  +  eap^T]    To  cover 
with  a  cap. 

becard  ( bck'jlrd),  a.  [<  F.  *6rour<i,  <  bee,  beak : 
see  bcoa-t  and  -ardA  A  name  of  sundry  insec- 
tivorous birds  of  Central  aud  South  America, 
such  as  those  of  the  genera  Tityra  and  I'saru, 
given  on  account  of  their  large  or  booked  bill. 

becarpeted  (bfVkftr'pct-cd),  a.  [<  A*->  +  car- 
pet +  -hP.]  Furnished  or  covered  with  a  car- 
pet or  carpets ;  carpeted.  [Rare.] 

It  there  another  country  under  I  lie  nun  to  heenahtoned, 
bees rpeU d,  and  beeurtalned  with  irraat! 

Tkt  Century,  XXVII.  no. 

becarve  ( bf-k»rv' ).  r.  t.  [<  ME.  o**crr«i,  <  A8. 
becrorfan,  cut  off,  <  fcc-priv.  +  eeor/an,  cut.  In 
mod.  use,  <  frr-l  +  corrc]  If.  To  cut  off.— St. 
To  cut  up  or  open  (land). —  3.  To  eut  to  pieces. 
,V.  E.  n. 

becaase  l>e-kas'),  a.  [<  F. 

<  lift,  a  beak:  see  beak1.] 
cock,  .Sco/m^or  ntsfics^a. 

becassine  (Wkfa-een'),  ti. 
eatme :  sec  fcccrwsc.]  The  1 
Una  go  media. 
because  (bo-kax'),  adc.  and  arnj.,  orig.  prep.  ftbr. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  fey  cause ;  <  MK.  because,  bi- 
ca tore,  frycottifr,  also  and  prop,  written  apart,  be 
eau*e,  bi  caute,  by  eauee,  being  the  prop,  by  with 
0>o  governed  noun  ouuw.  Ttie  phrase  fry  twase 
of.  or  frerfitwe  of  (tt.  the  similar  pliraee  by  reaeon 

and  the  phrase 
erward  short- 
ened to  hecawe  (colloq.  and  dial,  cause),  aa  a 
conj.]   L  adc.  1.  By  reason  (of ) ;  on  account 
(of):  followed  by  of. 
The  tplrlt  ft  life. lytnvt  (/ rlstiteeuaiieaa.  Koin.  vw.  10. 
Let  Do  aeff-raproach  weigh  on  you  SeeauM  o/  IDC 

Urorgrc  tUiot,  Mill  on  the  Float,  vtt.  1 

St.  For  tho  sake  (of);  in  order  (to). 
IX  conj.  1.  For  the  reason  (that);  sinco. 

Thete  wfekcu  ot  tho  toulv  are  plac'd  on  hlo 
Oeniute  all  auandt  due  luhtly  mount  l' 
Sir  J.  llamri.  Xa 
Why  It  nur  food  so  very  tweet  1 
Beeauic  we  earn  lief  ore  we  eat.  Cvttim,  Fablea,  L 
Men  who  could  never  brUitjrht  to  do  what  w  ai  rlitht  t*- 
cauje  It  wu  liirht,  aooo  learned  to  do  right  Aecautc  it  waa 
a  becoming  thing  in  Uicm,  at  knlfhtt  and  noblea.  to  do  to. 

SlilU.  Stud.  Med.  Hart.,  itt 
St.  To  the  end  that;  in  onler  that. 

hit"  their  peneeH"dC  n*"Xk"1  »»«».**•** 
iBmiiue  iutrodueet  a  clause  ttaffng  aome  particular  rlr. 
cunittan.-*,  from  which,  (n)  by  »lrtue  of  s  general  truth 
lint  utually  mentioned,  tho  UilUl  of  the  prvcedleg  cltnio 
I)  Mlowt,  or  i'j>  lu  contccjuence  ot  a  k-mrnl 
the  iig^-iit  it  led  to  |ier(orm  the  act,  ot  tiring 
te  itate  of  Ihingt,  nieritionetl  ill  tile  prevloua  clauae. 
It  not  i»o|ierly  uwd  to  Introduce  a  general  prin- 
ciple or  major  |jremW.  |  -  Syn.  1.  See  »>>ice. 
bOCCa  (l»  k'll ). ».:  pi.  *t  cor  (  so).  [NL.:  see  beet*, 
fecit1.]  l.TTie  lung  point  of  aliood,  espccisl- 
]y  in  tho  fifteenth  eenturv,  when  such  point* 
reached  below  the  waist  behind. — 2.  A  long 
scarf  or  streamer  attached  to  a  turban-sna)>ed 
cap  in  the  fifteenth  century.  FairholL 
beccabunga  (bek-n-bung'gtt),  «.  [NL.  ML.,  < 
IXi.  htrki Jmntfe  (  =  1).  I>telbnnge =Q.bachbungr\ 
brooklime,  <  bcel-e  (=  I).  Urk  =  G.  bach  s  E. 
beck1 ),  a  brook,  +  Image  —  OHG.  bungtt,  a  bunch, 
bulb.  (7.  Icel.  fct'njjr,  a  bolster,  a  heap:  see 
bmgi.]  The  brooklime,  Veronica  Beccabunga. 
beceffl  a.  I'lural  of  beeca. 
beccaflCO  (lM.'k-a-fc'k6),  n.  [Also  written  frern- 
_fioiF  becrnfen ,  l^eeeafiguc,  etc.  (cf.  F.  brcfigve\ 

<  It.  fVtywifffvi,  <  brevnre  =  F.  breguer  (Cotgrave). 
al«o  btf/uet'r,  peck  with  the  beak  (<  Iteero  =b 
F.  bee,  >  E.  fee,**,  l„„\  \ ),  +  ifro.  a  fig,  <  L.  ficn». 
a  fig:  see  fi, rj  and  .fie. ]  1.  An  old  and  disused 
name  of  nttndry  small  European  birils,  chiefly 
of  the  family  Sylvudir,  or  warblers,  which  peck 
ligi.  or  were  supposed  to  do  so.  The  apphratlon 
■d  the  u.,r,l  la  liidcnruilrwtr:  Imt  It  hiui  Wen.  ixrhapa, 
iik.>:  fr,-|iirtitly  a.,  , I  in  oonnc.  tt.iu  with  llw  garden  war- 
Her.  (liechttein),  Curruea  Serctiuw  of 


.  »».  31. 
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beccaaco 

In  extended  use  —  2.  One  of  sundry  small 
American  bird*,  as  some  of  those  formerly  in- 
cluded in  a  genua  f\eedula.—  3.  Tho  European 
iriolp,  Oriolu*  galbula. 
.    [It.,  a  goat.]   A  cuckold. 

l*uke,  tbou  art  *  a»<iro,  a  cornnlo. 

.tfarWmt  a-W  HeArtcr,  The  Malcontent,  I.  S. 


k'de-kor-ban'),n.  [F.,Ut. 
fceaAl,  <ki,  and  rorWc]  1. 


A 


B 


bec-de-corbint  ( t>*k ' 
crow's  beak:  see 
A  name  given 
in  the  middle 
ages  to  tilt' 
points!  end 
of  the  mar- 
tel  -  de  -  f er,  or 
war  -  hammer. 
Hence— 2.  The 
whole  weapon 
having  such 
a  point  or 
beak.  —  3.  A 
name  riven  in 
the  eighteenth 
century  to  the 
bead  of  a  walk- 
ing-cane  hav- 
ing somewhat 
the  form  of  a 
bird's  l*eak. 

bechamel 

(besh '  a  -tueli, 
n.  t<"P.  **C 
chitmtl:  See 
definition.]  In 
nnih ry,  a  white  nance  of  elaborate  coniposi- 
t ton.  named  from  its  inventor,  lymisde  Becha- 
mel or  Beehameil,  marquis  of  Noiutel,  steward 
to  Louis  XIV. 
bechance  1  (by-cbitu'),  r.  [<  fcr-1  +  ctaicr,  r.] 
I.  intrant.  To  bupiH-ii ; 
II.  Iran*.  To  Mall ; 

Sir  soils  —  God  knows  what  llUtll  l*rl*(lnr*.{  them. 

.SAa*.  3  Hen.  VI..  I.  ». 

[For  ii_v  chance ; 
bv  chance. 


& 


...Jen  Uo  lli  .h«.Cbrl 


happen  to. 


bochanco-'t  (Isf-chans'l,  ndr 
of.  /» <-«««.]    Accidentally ; 


We  V-Air.t<v  lost  ..gr  wo.rvlgii  lent. 

1/raJKm,  Hen. 


VIII.,  an.  11. 

<        +  cAnm..] 


>  the 

The  reflex  of  it  lieailteona  form 
A  glowing  arm.  it  glenmlng  n. 


A  glow 
All  when 


V. 

♦  i-h  uarin 
t  illirk  ftll.t  dimpled  Wi, 
Tennyion.  The  Miller  s  Daughter. 

2.  The  valley  of  a  beck :  a  field  or  natch  of 
ground  adjacent  to  a  lrrook.  See  butch". 
beck'J  fbek),  r.  (<  ME.  htvkrn,  tulkrn,  short 
for  btkmm,  beckon  :  see  beckon.]  I.  intrant.  1. 
To  signal  by  a  nod  or  other  significant  gesture ; 
beckon. 


becharm  (be-charm'),  r.  t. 
To  charm;  captivate;  en.  ' 

Tli..'  Utlnu-vv  wherein  my  reason  long 

Hath  Intii  U.  t.aru,,,!. 

Ilt.iii.  and  /'(.,  Ijiwt  id Candy,  r.  1. 
Prltlo-e,  interrupt  not 
The  paradise  of  my  i**Aomor^j  thi.utrhU. 

/Wi/,  Paueles,  jr.  1. 

bfiche-de-mer  (bash'il^-mir'\  u.  [K.,  lit.  spade 
of  the  sea  (b-'ebe,  <  OK.  b/sche  (ML.  l>M£vi;  cf. 
eqttir.  beccit :  see  bed*),  spado;  <lr,  <  L.  tic,  of; 
mrr,  <  L.  mure,  sea,  E.  wrcl,  a  numoexplniried 
an  haviug  reference  to  the  ghu[*'  of  the  animals 
when  dried  ami  pressed,  but  really  an  nceom- 
ciii  of  the  Pg.  name  bicbo'do  urnr,  lit. 
of  the  sea,  sea-slug :  bicho  —  So.  bieho, 
a  worm.  grub,  slug:  do,  of  the :  mnr,  <  L.  marc. 
sea.]  The  trepan?,  a  species  of  the  genus 
iii'tolhnriit  (tl.  «r</it»),  or  sea-slugs,  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Chiiieso  as  a  culinary  delicacy. 
Sec  trt/xinii, 
bochlc  (be'klk),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  brcbifHH,  <  Or. 
3tr.<*AoV,  tiertaiulng  to  a  cough,  <  (.^  t-),  a 
cough,  <  Ar/wiic,  cough.]  £  a.  Having  tho 
property  of  curing  coughs. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  for  relieving  coughs;  a 
pectoral, 

beck'  ( bek ),».  K  ME.  Irk.  l«ee,  <  A  S.  'beer  (Bos- 
worth)  =  Icel.  firkkr  =  Sw.  biick  —  Dan.  bak; 
but  the  ME.  fonn  may  t>e  from  the  Seand.,  the 
only  authenticated  AS.  form  being  brce,  btrcc, 
dat.  of  bece  (giving  mod.  E.  'bctch,  which  prob. 
exists  in  the  dial,  batch:  sen  batch'-)  =  OS. 
bcki  t=  OD.  brkr,  I),  btvk  =  Ui.  btkc,  bak  = 
OHO.  Imh.  MHO.  bacb,  a  brook.]  1.  A  brook; 
a  small  stream;  especially,  a  brook  with  a 
■  l>ed  or  rugged  course' 

TLo  liruulu,  llie  bceti.  tliu  rills. 
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Who    he  bat  bowed  II  UiU  great  prince  bat  total  / 
/>myton,  " 
1 1 1 

The  ionVt'w  of  our  chanc*. 
Fltttn*r  <it>ul  nnnlhrr),  Twn  Solile  Klnunen,  L  2. 

2.  To  recognijie  a  person  by  a  Blight  bow  or 
nod.  [Scotch.] 

II.  trann.  1 .  To  summon  or  intimate  some 
command  or  desire  to  by  a  nod  or  gesture ; 
beckon  to. 

Bell,  book,  anil  candle  shall  nut  drivo  roo  back. 
When  ici>l'i  and  sliver  6ec4»  me  t<i  o'lne  on. 

Skak..  K.  Jnhn,  ill.  a. 

2.  To  express  by  a  gesture :  as,  to  bctk  thanks. 
[Bare.] 

beck-  (bek),  it.  [<  ME.  bek,  <  beien,  bcckcn, 
beck:  see  6ccA-2,  r.)  1.  A  nod  of  tho  head  or 
other  significant  gesture  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood us  expressive  of  a  desire,  or  a.*  a  sign 
of  command. 

>"v*U,  and  tocJt*.  ami  wreathed  smllf*. 

.Hilton,  I.' Allegro,  L  SL 
My  ptlltiness  had  heed  <d  Mich  a  lifter. 
Thai  witll  a  ore*  can  »u[inr.n«  multitudes. 

MUllrtvn,  The  W  itch,  It.  1. 
I  wonlil  wiib  myaell  a  little  more  command  and  s.itc, 
rek<nty.  th»l  »U  tlie  court  were  «ul>J.-ct  to  my  alauditte 
/jertV.  H.  ./t-.HAon,  I'yntiiia's  lteveU,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  gesture  of  salutation  or  recognition;  a 
bow;  a  courtesy.  [Scotch.]— At  one's  back,  at 
one's  beck  and  call,  subject  to  one's  kli«lit<Tit  Wlsb; 
obliged  or  O'aily  to  etM-y  nil  ot  one's  orders  or  desiria. 

It  was  iicceaMiry  for  him  to  tinve  nlwuysirt  hu  trek  istnie 
no-n  of  Ictitr*  ficiio  Paris  t^i  i>"liit  "nt  the  aolei  hnm  unit 
fuW  Thymes  ol  u-hleh,  to  the  liwt,  ha  su  fre«tuciitly 
guilty.  ilatautifi,  V'rederic  the  UreaL 

We  move,  HI V  frlettd, 
Al  no  tnm'j  l-'efc         7Vnuji>uu,  lUnceas,  I1L 

beck3  (bek),  n.  [E.  dial.,  not  found  in  ME.,  <  AS. 
glosseil  Uqo,  a  mattock;  cf.  ML.  becca  (cf. 
wen,  >OK."<wsrAr,  mod.  K.  tx'chc),  a  spade; 
Br.  beat,  a  hook,  Ir.  bacc,  a  hook.]  An  agricul- 
tural implement  with  two  hooks,  used  in  dress- 
ing turnips,  etc.;  a  form  of  mattock. 
becJt»t  (bek),  ti.  [<  ME.  bek,  bfC,  <  OK.  6c.-. 
beak :  the  same  word,  retaining  the  orig.  short 
vowel,  as  tho  now  more  common  beak*.]  1. 
A  beak.— 2.  An v  pointed  or  projecting  part  of 
the  dress,  especially  of  a  head-dress,  as  of  the 
bycocket. 

beck5  (bek),  «.  [Prob.  another  form  of  back*, 
q.  v.]  A  vat  or  vessel  useil  in  a  dye-house ;  a 
back.  Clearmg-becdc  iu  rnj;«.  ,.nui,„ ...  a  »i  in  wbkb 
.-.  .ttoua  primed  « Tib  c«  rtaln  culura  are  e|r-..u»ed  ..r  sc»iir»l 
wiih        and  uiit-  r. 

n.  [Cf.  6otA'2J  Same  as  heck-harman, 
(Iwk'er),  n.  [E.  dial,  (also  )»•■!.<  t',  q.  v.), 
appjir.  <  <wc»-»  +  -crl.  t'f.  K.  biccanl,  the 
feniulo  salmon.]  A  name  of  the  lisli  Sftarux 
IMijrun,  otherwise  called  braize  and  king  of  (hi- 
tea-bream*. 

beckern  (bek'ern),  a.  Same  as  bickcrn  and 
beak-iron. 

becket1  (Iwk'ct),  n.    [E.  dial.;  cf.  OF.  }uqurt, 
htchrt,  a  pike  or  pickerel,  dim.  of  bee,  beak:  see 
rVrii-l,  lieek*.]    Same  as  beekcr. 
becket'J  (bek'et),  a.    [Origin  obscure.]    AViaf. : 
(«)  A  short  piece  of  rope,  with  a  knot  al  one 

end  and  an  eye 
iu  the  other, 
for  tempora- 
rily confining 
ropes  or  smali 
spars.  ('/)  A 
handle  ruadc 
of  a  rope  grum- 
met or  ring. 
<c)  A  wooden 
cleat  or  hook, 
fastened  on 
the  fore-  or 
main-rigging  of 
a  shin,  for 
the  tacks  mid 
sheets  to  lie  in 

when  not  in  use.  (if)  A  rope  gromtuet  in  the 
bottom  of  abloek  for  securing  the  standing  end 
of  the  fall.  <>)  A  cant  term  for  a  trousers-pocket, 
becket-  (bek'et).  r.  t.  [<  becket-.  sj.]  To  fas- 
ten or  provide  with  beckcts.  Cooper. 
beck-harmant,  It.  [Also  barman -Acci ;  old 
slang,  of  obscure  origin;  with  beck  cf.  equiv. 
beak'.]  In  old  slang,  a  constable.  II.  Jonwn. 
beckillgt  (bek'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  h-rk'i,  r.] 
The  act  of  making  a  beck;  the  act  of  bowing 
or  nodding. 

The  (\inimunion  was  altcffether  like  a  popish  masa, 
with  the  old  apish  tricks  ol  Anlirliri;t,  liowfuia  ami  VrJfc- 
•  !»'/«.  klieelirum  and  kncskiiurs.  the  I/ml  r  [lealh.  afler  St. 
I"»ul  a  d.K  triii...  nelUier  prea<  be.1  iv.r  >.|»ken  of. 

Hp.  iktle,  in  K.  W,  Utton'.  Illst.  111.  ot  Kng.,  «l. 


of  wood  I 


become 

beck-Iron  (bek'I'ern),  a.   [<  beet*  +  iron.  Ot. 

n.]  1.  A  contrivancoforholdingapiece 
finnly  while  it  is  planed.  It  Is  raado  of 
iron  or  awel  ro.U  fastened  to  a  beuch  and  bent  parallel  to 
th«  surface  of  the  wood. 

2.  A  small  anvil  with  a  shallow  groove,  for 
rounding  tho  inside  of  tho  bows  of  scissors, 
beckon  (bek'n),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  alsofcerittti, 
<  ME.  oeiwit,  beenen,  6cJt«<cti,  <  AS.  becnian, 
biVr-it<]N,  later  also  bedenian  (OS.  bohiian  =a 
OHO.  bouhneu  =  ON.  bdkna),  <  bedcen,  a  sign, 
beacon:  see  beacon.]  L  intran*.  To  make  a 
significant  gesture  with  the  head  or  hand,  in- 
tended as  a  hint  or  an  intimation,  especially  of  a 
desire  for  approach  or  departure,  or  for  silence. 

Alexander  Wcbtnrd  » Ith  Um>  baud,  and  would  have  made 
hU  defence  unto  the  ls«lde.  Act*  XlX.  SJ. 

II.  froN*.  To  make  a  significant  sign  to ;  sum- 
mon or  direct  by  making  signs. 

I  see  a  hand  you  cnnnirt  see, 
Which  hreruiw  me  away. 

Tifkrtl.  Colin  and  Lacy. 
Beckoning  the  Imagination  with  promises  better  than  any 
fulfilment  Lawcli,  Study  Windows,  p. 


.  (<  Jrotiw,  r.l  A  signifi- 
'at  the  first  btcioM,"  bvUwj- 

One  who  beckons  or 


beckon  (bek'n),  « 

cant  gesture:  as.  ' 

broke.  Burl  ies.  [Rare.] 
beckoner  (bok'u-er),  n. 

calls  by  signs, 
beclapt  (be-klap'),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  bcelappen;  < 
6c-i  +  eiVipi.J    To  catch;  grasp;  insnare. 

He  that  with  his  thousand  conic* stye 
t'ontlnuelly  us  walteth  to  biciajq*. 

CAducer,  Second  Nun's  Tale.  L  9. 

becllpt  (be-klip' ),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  becUppcn  ;  <  Je-l 
+  cfip1.]    To  embrace;  clasp. 


And  sodclily,  enr  si 
Batiyt  iu  anues  he 


her  kUte. 
t^'ie- 


L 

To 


becloud  ibe-kluud'),  r.  I.   [<  be-1  +  cloud.] 
overcloud;  obscure;  dim. 
Storms  of  tears  rVef...nrf  hU  eyiuL 

/•.  r'Utcher,  l'lscatory  Erlognes,  v.  IR. 

The  subject  has  liecn  6eefolideJ  by  the  man  of  writings. 

Tkt  .WW™.,,  \  III.  00. 

become  (be-lcum'),  r. ;  pret.  became,  pp.  became, 
ppr.  Iitrimiiua.  [Early  moil.  E.  also  fccciiwi,  be- 
ckmic,  <  ME.  Wmiw/n,  hicumi'M,  <  AS.  becuwan, 
bio/man,  come,  happen  (=  I),  bekomen  —  OHO. 
biijHeman,  MHO.  bt  kouif  n.  ti.  Miiwat'ii,  reach, 
suit,  =  Ooth.  biktrimait,  coine  uivon  one,  lK-fnll), 
<  be-  +  cmiian,  come:  see  be-*  and  come.  In 
tho  sense  of  befit,  suit,  cf.  AS.  gectceme,  ME. 
icircwie,  eweme,  and  OHO.  biqudmi,  MHO.  be- 
iiuatue,  O.  Ifipicm,  fit,  suitable;  also  AS.  ejrni- 
tir,  E.  comely,  and  I*  <*»»rr»»e»t(f-}s,  E.  cr»«r<- 
«i»  «f.]  I.  intrant.  If.  To  come;  arrive;  betako 
one's  self ;  go. 

ISut  nlien  they  saw  that  they  shonlde  frettin*  vnder  tho 
olieiileiue  ut  linolher  prinee.  they  snltred  the  tircekes  to 
Incut  Alelntider.        J.  Breinle,  tr.  of  <{lliriMn  Lllrtitls,  v. 

You  shall  h«*c  so*ti.  tillws  lair  t  »es  so  full  of  clasa 

thltt  i 'lie  eailll.it  tell  where  to  Ueoirf  to  1  01  of  the  *til| 

.  •  .i.i  tu.i.ii,  lluildlng. 

I  eiomot  J..y.  until  I  I-  ^xilv'il 
Where  our  right  valiant  fattier  Is  Ao-owie, 

.sAoJfc.,  3  lieu.  VI..  li.  1. 

2.  To  come  about  j  come  into  being;  pass  from 
non-existence;  anse.  [ltare.] 

Theonlyr.  als  f.-r  him  I  Hum. 1  were  certain  trr.  lated  »eli- 
aatlons,  and  <»ut  uf  these  knowledge  ansea  ,ir  Urn,,**. 

Jfoi.f.XI.X 

3.  To  change  or  puss  from  one  state  of  exis- 
tence to  another;  come  to  be  something  differ- 
ent; come  or  grow  to  be:  as,  the  boy  rapidly 
{srrvimr*  the  man. 

The  Lord  ll.id  .  .  .  l.reathcl  Into  hU  nortrlls  the  hmath 
of  life ;  and  man  U<ame  a  h»ing  souL  <!«i.  0.  7. 

I  rue 

That  cm>ur  now,  which  Is  bnr«iii«.  my  erlme. 

Jf.ftu™,  p.  I.,  u.  Msl. 

If  the  Bank  Isi  uncoiutitulluiiid,  when  d»l  it  becvotr  so? 

IK  »  rh,l,r.  Speech.  Sept.  311,  1KU. 

4.  To  be  fit  or  proper;  be  decorous  or  praise- 
worthy. [Bare.] 

Set  this  diamond  safo 
In  golden  palaces,  iu  it  >.--„we.. 

SA.«*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  r.  S. 
conic  out  of ;  n-snlt  from.   See  1 . 

■f ;  Ik-  the  rtnal  or  suh- 
#,  tr*'M  will  (Kronse  n/ 
list  ltupplU  " 


To  become  ot  (at)  T 

i6\  To  he  the  fite  of;  !«•  tile  end 
se<|Uelit  coliditiotl :  after  irAof 


i.l  I 


i 


< -Isat  is  hi 


» to  p 
(nend; I 
ditionf 


i  multitade? 


Sneer,  And  pray  irAdr  beeenne*  i)f  her* 

/'u/.  alio  is  gone  to  throw  lientelf  into  the  sea.  to  tie  snra. 

SKeritian.  Tile  Critic,  Ui.  1. 

TJ.  frana.  1.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  to;  be 
with;  befit;  accord  with  in 
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become 

tor  or  circumstanced ;  be  worthy  of  or  proper 
to :  rarely  said  of  persons. 

If  I  kmi  not  •  i-art  aa  well  u  another  nian,  n  plague, 
.in  my  bringing  up  '  I  hope  1  sbull  »*  s-sn  be  strangled 
with  a  halter  aa  Mather.  JuVd*. ,  1  Hen.  I  V~|L  ,. 

Nothing  in  his  life 
i/ecapui  him  Like  the  Leaving  It. 

in**.,  Macbeth,  L  4. 
I  don't  think  so  much  learning  6eeo«ne»  a  young  woman. 

Slundan,  The  Klvola.  L  S. 

2.  To  befit  in  appearance;  suit  esthetically; 
grace  or  adorn. 

I  have  known  persons  to  aniloiia  to  have  their  dree* 
secerne  them,  a*  U.  convert  It  at  length  Into  tlielr  proper 
self,  and  thus  actually  to  become  thi;  dress. 

Coleridpt.  Alda  to  Reflection,  p.  S3. 

[Formerly  beamed  was  sometimes  used  as  the 


A  good  rebuke. 
Which  might  have  well  6eco*n  d  the  beet  of  men. 
To  taunt  atslsckiiews.  Shot.,  A,  and  l\,  111.  7.1 


becomedt,  «. 

Becoming. 


[Irreg.  and  rare  pp.  of  facome.] 


I  mot  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  e*U, 
And  save  him  what  m»l  l,.io  1  might, 


[Pl.r.  of 
ougru- 

to'  the_  character,  or 


line  1 

Not  stepping  oer  the  l«ai«U..f 

Ska*.,  n.  and  J.,  It.  1 

becomeneBSr, *>.  [<  become,  pp.,  +  -now.  Cf.  /or- 
piffrviw,  similarly  formed.]  Becoiulngness. 

becoming  (b^kum'ing),  v.  a.  and  n. 
become,  ».]  I.  p.  a.  I.  Fit;  suitabl 
ous;  proper^  belon 

times  followed  by  of. 

Such  (discourses]  ai  are  brooming  of  them.  Drjafen. 

Thla  condescension,  my  Lord,  la  not  only  incoming  of 
your  ancient  family,  hut  of  your  personal  diameter  In 
the  wos-WL  Vtyden.  tied,  uf  Love  Triumphant. 

8.  Suitable  to  the  appearance  or  style  of;  be- 
fitting esthetically:  as,  a  becoming  dress.  =  gy-n. 
Alert,  appropriate,  fitting,  seemly,  oouicly,  decent 

II.  n.  If.  Something  worn  as  an  ornament. 

8lr,  forgive  in*, 
since  ray  brevmingt  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  w»ll  to  yon.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  I.  S. 

9.  That  which  is  suitable,  fit,  or  appropriate. 

hose  mauy  gtMid  itualtlle*  aclf-com- 
o  of  the  bttmmina  cannot  be  reckoned. 

Macaulay.  Hkrt.  Eng.,  U. 

8.  In  metaph.,  the  transition  from  non-existence 
into  existence:  an  intermediate  Ktato  between 
being  and  not  being ;  a  state  of  flux ;  the  state 
of  that  which  begins  to  be,  but  does  not  endure ; 
change ;  development :  opposed  to  being. 

becomingly  (be-krmi'iug-li),  adv.  After  a  be- 
coming or  proper  manner. 

becomingness  (bo-kum'ing-ncs),  n.  Suitable- 
ness; eougniity;  propriety;  decency;  graceful- 
ness arising  from  fitnexst :  as.  •'  beeomingne**  of 
virtue,"  Many,  Christmas  Sermon. 

becqlle  (be-kii'),  a.  [F.,  <  bee  (beeqn-),  beak,  + 
V  =  K.  -erf*.]    In  her.,  same  as  beaked. 

becripple  (be-krip'l),  v.  t.  [<  frc-i  +  cripple.] 
To  make  lame ;  cripple.  [Bare.] 


l>r.  II.  Mate,  Mystery  of  llodunca.,  vL  18. 

becoiba-nut  (be-kwe'bl.-uut),  n.  [<  becuiba, 
bienibtt,  or  rfcuio",  the  native  name,  +  ituf.j 
A  nut  produced  by  a  Brazilian  tree,  Mifrutica 
Hirukuha,  from  which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that 
Is  considered  of  value  in  rheumatism. 

becuna  (be-ku'na),  n.  [ML.  Iireuna,  F.  be'evae; 
origin  unknown/]  A  Eurx>|>enn  flsh  of  the  fami- 
ly .Sphura-nidtt  (Sphynrna  rpel),  somewhat  re- 


[  .V/*>r.r*,i 


sembling  B  pike.  From  It*  scale*  and  alr-hladdcr  (a 
obtained  u  substance  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial |»arll    Tile  fleah  i*  well  llavurrd. 

becnrl  (bA-kerl'),  «'•  t.  [<  frf-l  +  nrr'.]  To  fur- 
tiiKh  or  deck  with  curls :  as.  a  beeurlcd  dandy. 

bed1  (bed ),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  broVf,  bedde, 
<  ME.  6r(/.  balde,  <  AS.  bftl/t,  beii  =  OH.  bed  = 
OFrics.  («(/■=  D.  bed  =  OHO.  belt.  Ixtti,  Mllli, 
t-eltr,  bet.  <i.  bctl.  hrrt=  lcel.  bolhr-=  Sw.  biidd 
=  I>un.  ^v/  =  Uoth.  badi,  a  bed  (the  special 
»'•"«•  <>f  a  pint  of  ground  in  n  garden  occurs  in 
AS.,  MHC,  etc.,  and  is  the  only  sense  of  Dan. 
he  I,  and  of  the  0.  fnrm  brtt)\  prrhnps  orig.  a 
place  dugout,  ft  Iftlr,  and  thus  akin  to  L.foderr, 
din:  scm  fiutH,  ftm/tit,  etc.]  I.  Tlmt  upon  or 
within  which  one  repo.-i-s  or  <<leeps.  {ni  \  larvv 
flat  Lag  KM  «  Mh  f.:atl.*rs  d..»...  Ii»lr,  «fr«».  or  IW  like  ; 
a  mattr.«.  rt.)  The  mattr™  together  with  the  , 
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Is  tended  for  •heller  and  warmth,  (e)  The  mattreaa  and 
bedclolhea  together  with  the  bedetead,  a  permanent  atrsc- 
ture  of  wood  or  metal,  npon  wlilch  they  are  placed,  (d) 
The  bedatead  by  I  tacit. 

The  cheat  contrived  a  double  d*M  to  pay, 
A  ked  by  night,  a  cheat  of  drawera  by  day. 

OoUUmilk,  Ilea.  ML,  L  SSO. 

Hence — 2.  By  extension,  the  resting-place  of 
an  animal. — 8.  Any  sleeping-place;  a  lodging; 
accommodation  for  the  night. 

On  ray  kneca  I  beg 
That  youll  vouchaafe  me  raiment,  ltd,  and  food. 

Shot ,  Lear,  IL  4, 

4.  Matrimonial  connection;  conjugal  union; 
matrimonial  rights  and  duties. 
George,  the  c Ideal  »n  of  Ilia  aeojud  bed. 

CUtrtmtoH,  HUt.  flat..  I.  L  a. 

B.  Offspring;  progeny. — 6.  Anything  resem- 
bling, or  assumed  to  resemble,  a  bed  in  form 
Or  position,  (a)  A  plat  or  piece  of  ground  In  a 
In  which  planta,  cavecially  flowen.  are  grown, 
raiavd  a  little  above  the  *ljn4nlng  ground. 

K>4f«  of  hyacinth*  and  Mac*.  HUton,  Oomna,  L  SON. 
(V^  Tlie  bottom  uf  a  river  or  other  atrcani,  or  i>f  any  body 

A  narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dry  btd  of  a  mountain 
torrent  Irriitn,  Sketch-Book.  p.  S3. 

(<?)  A  layer;  a  atratum;  an  extended  inaaa  of  any  tiling, 
whether  upon  the  earth  or  w  Ithln  It :  aa.  a  and  of  sulphur ;  * 
bod  of  aand  or  clay.  In  gwlogy  a  bod  Is  a  layer  of  rock  :  a 
portion  of  a  mck-maaa  which  hae  ao  much  homogeneity, 
and  la  ao  aeinrated  fnwu  the  rock  which  Ilea  over  and  un- 
der It,  that  It  haa  a  character  of  lu  own.  Tula  distinctness 
of  character  may  given  by  peculiarities  of  coinpoeillon, 
tenure,  or  color,  or  alnrnly  by  a  (acllity  of  aeparatliNi  fr.iln 
"  oil  beds.  Thus,  tlierc  may  be  a  bed  of  marble 
I  In  a  mass  of  shale;  or  there  may  be  several 
ble  awoclalod  together,  each  bed  beliur  Indl- 
llaiitles  of  teiliiro  or  color.  In  the 
wild  ordinarily  bo  a  distinct  hreak  nr 


bedag 

layer  is  compoaed  almost  cntlraly  of  the  ro- 
ut a  minute  rioliular  species  of  Poludimt.  -  Brora 
beds.  In  oeot.,  a  aeries  of  atraU  occurring  near  Brora  In 
^therUndsbire,  Scotbujd.  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
remarkable  for  containing  a  soani  of  good  coal  34  feet 
thick,  which  u  the  thickest  bed  of  true  coal  found 7n  the 


Secondary  strataof  Great  Britain.  -  Prom  bed  and  board, 
a  law  phrase  applied  to  a  separation  of  man  and  wile 
without  dissolving  the  bauds  of  matrimony :  now  called 
a  injuria!  arymrotiim.— Osnlster  beds.  See  owiu*icr.- 
Hydrostatto  bed.  »o«  ««(erJ«d  -  Haestrlcnt  beds, 
in  •ml.,  a  member  of  the  t'retaerous,  forming  the  lower 
division  of  the  uppermost  subgroup  of  that  series,  and 
Interesting  ou  account  of  the  foasila  it  contains.  It  is 
esca-cUUy  well  developed  at  Maastricht  in  the  Nether 
lands.  Theae  lwd«  contain  a  uiUtnre  of  true  Cretanoui 
fiTms  with  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  older  Tet 
tlary.  —  Parade  bed.  m  some  ceremonial  funerals,  par- 
ticularly of  great  personagea,  a  bed  or  bier  on  which  a 
corpse  or  effigy  Is  Laid  out  In  si 


on  the  top  of  a 


solution  of  continuity  between  the  different  beds, 
when  iiuarrled  they  would  separate  from  each  other  with- 
out dltlkcully  along  the  plane  of  contact.  The  latin  word 
stratum  is  cotninuuly  employed  In  gcol<«r>cal  writing*,  and 
Is  alUKwt  tbo  etsct  equivalent  of  t*d,  fed,  aa  applied  to 
mineral  deposit*,  implies  ordinarily  that  the  maascs  of 
are  thua  characterized  lie  flat,  and  have  more  or  leas  of 
the  character  of  sedimentary  deposits.  In  distinction  from 
those  of  true  veins,  or  Indea- 

7.  Anything  resembling  a  bod  in  function;  that 
on  which  anything  lies,  or  in  which  anything 
is  embedded.  Particularly  -{«>  In  hutUing :  (1)  Either 
of  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  a  buildlng-atoiie  In  poattlon. 
The  surface*  are  distinguished  aa  the  wyjaer  and  the  fairer 
bed.  (3)  The  under  surface  of  a  brick,  shingle,  slate,  or 
Ulo  In  position.  (©>  In  cwiL,  the  foundation  piece  of  a 
gun-carriage.  The  bed  of  a  mortar  Is  a  solid  picceot  hard 
wood,  hollowed  out  hi  Hie  middle,  to  receive  the  breech 
and  half  the  tniiuiions.  (r)  In  mnrh.,  the  foundation  piece 
on  wldch  the  machliw  is  constnictrxl  <d)  In  a  primiim)- 
milt,  the  lower  grindstone,  (e)  In  on'ntiisa,  the  table  of  a 
printing  nrcssou  which  Uie  funn  of  tyiies  la  laid.  It  is  now 
always  of  Iron,  but  In  old  liand-prosacs  it  was  made  of  wood 
or  stone.  (J)  In  mJn~u.M-c.tiwtn.rfum,  the  niperlielal  earth- 
work with  the  ballasting.  (.-))  -Vau/.,  a  Uiick,  Oat  piece 
of  wood  plai*d  under  the  quarter  of  casks  In  a  ship's  hold, 
>  relieve  tile  bilge  or  thlcke.1  part  of  Hie  cask  from  pre*, 
ire.  (A)  The  Ijcama  or  shears  which  Mi|>jH.rt  the  puppets 
r  stocks  of  a  lalbe.  (0  In  uusaunrv,  a  layer  of  cement  or 
mortar  In  wl.U-n  a  stone  la  embedded,  or  scainst  whleh  It 
bear*.  (J)  In  a  plane,  the  inclined  face  against  which  the 
plane-Iron  be*r*.  (ijThe  lower  die  ill  a  piincldng-machlnu. 
(/)  In  jaip-knifdinir,  Uie  cradle  of  a  ship  when  on  the 
stocks,  (m.)  In  bovlcUtviinti,  Uieconch  usccl  in  the  process 
of  nutrbHlw  the  edges  of  luoks.    It  is  a  water-solution  of 

§1  A  ^lock  or  number  of  animals,  as  of  wild 
fowl  on  the  wster,  closely  packed  together. — 
9.  A  division  of  the  ground  in  the  game  of 
hop-scotch,  also  culled  locally  the  game  of 
'•  beds.'*-, 
strata, 
lug  of 
sum,  and 
pie  bed.  See 
beds  of  I 

l^mdon,  F.ugland,  and  occupy  a  considerable,  area  around 
Hagaltol  in  Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Korrst,  Hampshire. 
They  are  chiefly  comitoMd  <<f  aand,  with  occasional  layers 
of  clay,  as  aim  of  brick-earth  and  pebble*.  The  llagshot 
beds  rest  upon  the  I^Hidon  clay.  The)  ore  Usually  desti- 
tute of  fossil*.  Also  called  BaotluA  win.v.-  Bala  beds, 
in  anJ.,  certain  boils  of  l^.wer  Silurian  age  which  are  par- 
ticularly well  deielojeil  near  the  town  and  lake  nf  lUl* 
in  Mertonetbshlro,  Wale*.—  Bed  of  the  bowsprit, a  l>e*r- 
ing  lorinod  out  of  the  bend  of  the  stem  and  tbe  apron 
to  sil|>port  the  bnwspriL  Bed  Of  Justice  (P.  Hi  <lr  /<a 
tte<l  (a)  A  throne  oci  which  tbe  king  of  France  was  scaled 
when  lie  attended  parliament.  Hence,  (M  a  fonnal  visit 
of  a  king  of  Prance  to  Ills  parliament.  Tlieso  vuiu  lis. I 
«.  v.  rnl  object*.  Imt  latterly  w lieu  lite  ivarllsnient  became 
a  juiwer  In  tbe  stale,  l~l»  of  JiiBtlm  w.  ie  held  princi|>ally 
for  the  pun>vsc  of  onnt-llii«  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
the  chief  of  the  Krrilch  rarllaments.  to  register  edicts  of 
the  king  when  It  showed  unwillimniesa  to  do  so.  They 
were  also  held  to  try  a  peer,  to  create  ih>v>  Ui.cs.  to  de- 
clare tbo  majorltv  of  the  vliu,  <  tc.  —  Bem bridge  beds, 
in  wf.,  a  firt«lllf>-n>us  division  of  the  fpper  Fjreiic 
Strata,  prlllcllkllly  dcvelo|M'd  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lllg- 
land,  consisting  of  marls  an.1  i-lays,  nutlng  ori  a  *v.m- 
pact  pale  yellow  or  cream  colored  litn.  ^t' .lie  callevl  11cm- 
briilge  linii  Bt.Mle  Tie  y  iiIniiuhI  Its  tlu.  slieils  ol  f.vmisoui 
and  /'l<t»ii'M',  alxl  f  inalns  of  two  species  of  Ckum. 
water-plants  .  but  their  most  distinctive  feature  Is  tin: 
mammalian  remains  uf  Ibe  " 


The  entgy  of  the  ci 
s  book,  lying  upon  ■  ; 
llou-footcd  sarci  i-iingu*. 

C.  C.  Prrkvu,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  13a 
Purbock  bods.  In  oeof.,  a  group  of  rocks  named  from  the 
Iale  of  Purtwck,  Durselahire.  England,  resting  on  the  Port- 
landlan,  and  forming  the  hlglwwt  division  of  the  Jurassic 
series  in  F.nglnnd  Tho  fos*lls  of  the  Purheck  are  fresh- 
water and  brackish,  and  there  are  In  thla  formation  dirt- 
beds  or  layer*  of  ancient  soil  containing  stumps  of  tree* 
which  grew  In  them.  The  same  formation  la  also  found  in 
tho  Jnra.  In  the  valley  of  the  Doubt.  — Bt.  Helen  a  beds 
8am*  aa  Otboent  mriti  (which  sw.  under  omrt\— To  be 
brought  to  bed,  to  be  confined  In  chlld-taed  :  followed  by 
of:  a*,  to  be  brought  to  hr*l  uf  *  son.—  To  rnakn  a  bed. 
to  put  It  in  order  after  It  has  been  used. 
bed1  (bed),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bedded,  ppr.  bed- 
ding. [<  ME.  balden,  bradicn,  <  AS.  ViMias 
(OHO.  be  Item  za  8a'.  baddn),  prepare  a  bed,  < 
bed,  a  bed.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place  in  or  as  in 
a  bed. 

My  sou  f  the  ooie  Is  btddod.  Sbak..  Tempcat.  ill-  X 
2.  To  go  to  bed  with ;  make  partaker  of  one's 


LB."—  ALT  beds,  in  peo/.,  thick  fresh  water  Tertiary 
,  occurring  near  Ala,  In  Provence,  France,  consist- 
Icarrous  marl*,  calcareo-slllclous  grit*,  and  gyp- 
full  of  fossil  flslMw,  Insect*,  and  plant*.— Apple- 
«.w«V-uie.—  Bagshot  bads,  la  p-rA.,  certain 
sf  F^H*euo  Tertiary  age  which  fortt.  outliers  near 


They  hare  married  me  : 
I  II  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  kerf  her. 

SAmt.  All  s  Well,  U.  L 

3.  To  provide  a  bed  for ;  furnish  with  accom- 
modations for  sleeping, —  4.  To  put  to  bed; 
specifically,  to  put  (a  couple)  to  bed  together, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom  at  weddings. 
The  Dauphin  and  the  Isauphlncas  were  btddtd, 

London  On--,  (leso).  No.  14M.   (.V.  F.  ft.) 

6.  To  make  a  bed  of,  or  plant  in  beds,  as  a 
mass  of  flowering  plants  or  foliage-plants ;  also, 
to  transplant  into  a  bed  or  beds,  as  from  pots 
or  a  hothouse:  often  with  out. 

Such  |cultlng»l  as  are  too  weak  to  I*  put  tn  the  nursery 
rowa  .  .  .  will  roqiilro  to  be  Uddtd  out ;  that  Is.  set 
closely  In  beds  by  tnemaelvc*.  where  they  can  remain  fur 
one  or  two  years,  until  lliey  are  large  and  strong  enough 
for  root  grafting  or  for  Uie  nursery  rows. 

/•.  Marry,  Fruit  Garden,  p.  ia>. 

6.  To  embed ;  fix  or  set  in  a  permanent  posi- 
tion ;  f urnisb  with  a  bed :  aa,  to  bed  a  stone. 

Kites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lie* 

Hodfird  for  good  and  evil  In  n  gulf 

Fearfully  low.  irortfniurf  A,  Excursion,  v. 

7.  To  lay  in  a  stratum;  stratify;  lay  in  order 
or  flat. 

start*  up  and  stands  on  end. 

.tool  ,  Hamlet,  III.  ». 

8.  To  make  a  bed  for,  as  a  1 
used  with  down. 


.  fesfif iru/  efoirn  the  horse  and  fastening  Ibe  bam. 
he  returned  to  tho  kitchen. 

J.  T.  7mrbridjr,  Coupon  Bond*,  p  U. 

IX  •Nfron*.  1.  To  go  to  bed;  retire  to  sleep: 
by  extension  applied  to  animals.— 2.  To  co- 
habit; use  the  same  bed  ;  sleep  together. 

If  bo  be  married  and  4e.f  wllli  his  wife. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

They  |  the  wasps|  never  molested  me  seriously,  llsough 
the)  brddr.l  with  me.  PAorrnu,  Walden,  p.  ^.s. 

3.  To  rest  as  in  or  on  a  bed :  with  on. 

Tlie  rail,  therefore,  beds  throughout  on  the  ballast. 

fee.  nict..  in  use. 

4.  To  flock  closely  together,  as  wild  fowl  on 
Uie  surface  of  the  water.—  5.  To  sleep ; 
the  night,  as  game  in  cover. 

bed**.    An  occasional  Middle 
of  bid. 

bedabble  (be-dab'l).  r.  t.  [<  O-l  +  dabble.)  To 
dabble  with  moisture;  make  wet:  as,  '•  brab- 
bled with  the  dew,"  shak..  M.  X.  I).,  ill.  2. 

bedad  <l*v-il«d'),  inter}.    An  Irish  minced  oath, 
a  corruption  of  6*  gad,  for  6y  God  I 
/Icf.uf,  she'd  conic  and  marry  some  of  'em.  Thaekerau. 

bedafft  (be-daf').  '•  [THE.  bedaffen  (pp.  fry- 
,l»ff«d),  <  it-  +  daffe,  a  fool:  see  U^l  and  rAiffl.l 
To  befool;  make  a  fool  of.  CAo«i<"cr,  Clerk* 
Talc,  Envovc.  1.  15. 

bedaftt  (be-dift'),  i>.  a.    Stupid;  foolish, 
badagy.  f.    [<  ME.  bedaggen;  <  6f.i  +  d«v;.] 
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bedaggle 


45>!i 


bediKht 


boda^gle  fbejdag/l),  v.  t.  f<  be1  +  daggle.  Cf.  -*»«>.] 
fccdrt<Jr|   To  sou,  as  clothes,  by  trailing  the  putting 
ends  in  the  mud,  or  spattering  then;  with  dirty  couple. 


The  act  of  placing  In  a  bed:  a 
"  of  a  newly  married 


water.    J.  IHchardtim.  Notee  on 
bed-alet  (bed'al), <t.   Ale  brewed  for  a 
ment  or  a  christening. 

bedarot  (bfdir'),  <•  t<  +  To 
dare  j  defy. 

The  eagle  .  .  .  Is  emboldened 

■  tntcollTe  to  bntore  lbs  sun. 

/•«</,  I«vM  and  B*tH*Oe. 

r.  f.    [<  ME.  ftcderfam;  < 


]  to  bed, 

Sm  frtfcf,  v.  {,,  4- 


p.  f,  [ME.  txdtlvi*,  <  AS.  tw.iW/nii, 
it,  +  <lfVoa,  dig:  tee  and  rfaW] 
round  or  about—  2.  To  bury  in  the 


Whan  UieMscfce  winter  night 


Al  priiely  tbey  gone  tu  hmd*. 


.1.  t 


bed&rken  (bodar'kn),  r.  I.  [<  be-i  + 
To  cover  with  darkness:  darken ;  obscure. 

bcxUrkanod  (bydar'knd),  p.  a.  1.  Obscured. 
—  3.  Figuratively,  existing  in  mental  or  moral 
darkness;  sunk  in  ignorance:  as,  "this  bedark- 
ened  race,"  Soutkcy. 

bedash  !be-daah'), ».  *.  [<  ie-1  +  oVua.]  To  wet 
by  throwing  water  or  other  liquid  upon;  be- 
spatter with  watcror mud:  aa,  " trees btdath'd 
with  rain,"  Skak.,  Rich,  m.,  i.  2. 

So  t*rrtbty  Mml'it  .  .  .  that  you  would  «roar 
Bo  wen  lighted  from  a  horse-race. 

MhUtetm,  Anything  fur  a  Quiet  Lit*,  L  1. 

bedaub  (bfdab'),  r.  t,   [<  be-k  +  daub.]  To 
;  soil. 


,  t  TO. 


J!e.fai.!i  fair  d-.«lst»  with  a  foul  varnish. 

Bornnr,  Works,  III.  IT. 

Bedawi  (bed'§-w«),  n. ;  pi.  Bedamin  (-wen).  See 
Bedouin,  1. 

: j  (bWas'l),  r.  f.  [<6e-i  +  d««tf.]  To 
>  by  too  strong  a  light ;  blind  or  render 
incapable  of  seeing  clearly  by  excess  of  light. 

M7  mistaking  eye* 
That  have  hewn  so  kednuUd  with  the  •on, 
That  everything  I  look  on  eecmeth  green. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  R.,  It.  8. 
Sunrise  threw  a  golden  beam  Into  the  stady  uid  bud  It 
right  across  Uvo  minister's  brAauUd  eyes. 

UaurOiornf,  Scarlet  Letter,  xx. 
bedazzllngly  (bf-dai'ling-li),  adr.   So  as  to 
bedazzle. 

bed-boaxdt  (bed'Wrd),  a.  The  bead-board  or 
foot-board  of  a  bedstead. 

bed-bolt  (bed'bolt),  ».  Aoat.,  a  horizontal  bolt 
passing  through  both  the  brackets  of  a  gun- 
carriage  on  which  the  forward  end  of  the  stool- 
bod  rests. 

bedbug  ibed'bug),  ».  The  Owe*  UetMlariu*  or 
Aeantkia  leetularia,  infesting  beds.   See  bug*. 

bed-chair  (bed'ehir).  a.  An  adjustable  frame 
designed  to  enable  invalids  to  sit  up  In  bed. 
Also  called  cJuiir-bpd. 

bedchamber  (bed'cbam'beT),  ».  [<  ME.  bed- 
ehaumbre  (=  MHO.  beMnmmirre) ;  <  6erfi  + 
chamber.]  An  apartment  or  chamber  intended 
or  appropriated  for  a  bed,  or  for  sleep  and  re- 
pose.—Lords  of  the  bedchamber,  onVcrs  of  tbe  IMt- 
tab  royal  household  under  tbe  groom  of  tbe  stole.  Tbcy 
are  twelve  In  number,  and  wait  a  week  each  In  tern. 
The  groom  of  the  stole  does  not  take  liia  turn  of  duty, 
but  atteods  the  Id  tut  on  all  state  occasions.  There  are 
thirteen  eroomt  of  tbe  bedchamber,  who  wait  likewise 
In  num.  In  the  case  of  a  uuoen  regnant  these  pasta  are 
orcuptod  by  women,  called  tod  .e.  y  (A*  oedeAassAer.  In 
cither  ease  they  are  generally  held  by  persons  of  the  LUI , 
est  nobiUly. 

bed-clip  fbed'kllp),  n.  In  coach-building,  a 
band  of  iron  designed  to  secure  the  wooden 
bed  of  the  vehicle  to  the  spring  or  to  the  axle. 

bedclothes  (bed'klosnz),  n.  pi.  The  coverings 
used  on  beds;  sheets,  blankets,  quilts,  etc.,  col- 
lectively. 

bed-cover  (bed'kuv'cr),  a.  A  bedqullt  or  bed- 
spread. 

bedded  fbed'cd),  p.  a,  [Pp.  of  oedi,  v.]  1. 
Provided  with  a  bed. — 3.  Laid  in  a  bed;  em- 
bedded.— S.  Existing  in  bods,  layers,  or  strata ; 
stratified,  or  included  bet  ween  stratified  masses 
of  rock.  Chiefly  used  In  combination,  as  tbln-eerfderf, 
hear)- -tattled,  etc.  Masses  of  igneous  rock  formed  by  »UC- 
reaslee  orerflowa  of  molten  mstertal  are  often  said  to  bo 
eeiWe./,  but  nut  ordinarily  if  eufiifed. 
4.  Growing  in  or  transplanted  into  beds,  as 


A  circumstantial  description  of  the  wedding,  iedding, 
sad  throwing  the  stocking.  Sroit,  Nigel,  jcmtu. 

3.  A  bed  and  its  furniture;  the  materials  of  a 

bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast 

Pray  Ood  he  have  not  k«pt  sack  open  house. 
That  lio  hath  e-.l.t  my  hangima,  and  my  i>.M >>,),' 

B.  Jmmm,  Alchemist,  v.  1. 

3.  In  geoi.,  as  used  by  most  geologists,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  nfrortflcarton,  or  oeeurrenco 
In  strata  or  beds.  See  bed,  bedded,  and  lamina- 
tion.— 4.  In  building,  a  foundation  or  bottom 
layer  of  any  kind.—  5.  The  seat  in  which  a 
steam-boiler  rests. 

bedding-molding  (bed'lng-m61 'ding),  a.  Same 
u«  !*d->in>ldin<). 

bedding-plant  (rwd'inK-r.lant),  n.  An  orna- 
mental flowering  plant  or  foliage-plant  suited 
by  habit  for  growing  in  beds  or  masses,  and  to 
produce  a  desired  effect,  generally  of  color, 
by  combination  with  other  plants. 

bedding-stone  (bed'ing-etoiO,  »•  In  bricklay- 
ing, a  straight  piece  of  marble  applied  to  the 
rubbed  side  of  the  brick  to  prove  whether  the 
surface  is  straight  or  not 

boddy  (bed'i),  a.   Bold;  forward.  [Scotch.] 

They!  b^ualBfcleTer,  ke«u,  aud'eenVfy. 

bede't,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  bead. 

bede-  (bed),  a.  (Etym.  unknown.]  In  EugHth 

mining,  a  peculiar  kind  of  pickax, 
bedeait  (b>ded'),  r.  t.    (<be-i  +  dead.}  To 

deaden. 

Others  that  are  Maarfed  snd  ■taaeOod  as  to  their 
morals.  Hcilymll,  McuunproDOM,  p.  1. 

bedeafen  (bH'f"),  *•  C<  +  *^«] 
To  render  deaf. 

bedeck  (bfdek'),  e.  t.  [<  6c-i  +  dec*.]  To 
deek  out;  adorn;  grace:  as,  "bedecking  orna- 
mpnts,"  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1;  "bedeeked,  or- 
nate, and  gay,"  jtf.Kon,  S.  A.,  1.  712. 

Such  wonderful  and  priceless  gifts  as  these, 
fit  to  (MOV*  the  Umbs  of  goddesses  1 

WiUiam  Morrit,  Eartiio  Paradise,  I. 

bedeen  (bff-din'),  adc.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.,  < 
ME.  beaene,  bedenf  bidene,  bide*;  of  uuoertain 
origin ;  appar.  <  bid-,  which  seems  to  be  an  tin- 
t  xplaineu  substitute  for  W,  E.  bn,  prep.  Hess 
prob.  a  corruption  of  mid,  with,  or  of  tcilh),  + 
erne,  <  AS.  urnc,  once,  at  once,  <  din,  one :  see  one* , 
one,  and  cf.  anon,  of  somewhat  similar  forma- 
tion. Bedeen  is  oft' 
a  body; toge 

one  after  another.— 3.  Forthwith; 
way. — 4.  Anon;  by  and  by. 
on  our  Bibles,  pra^eedeen. 


bedelvet,  t. 

<  be-,  about 
1.  To  dig 
parth. 

A  man  dslf  the  ertha  .  .  .  and  fond  then  a  gnbet  of 
gnlile  bydd iwn,  Caauerr,  Ooethlus,  v.  prose  1. 

bedemaS,  n.    See  beadsman, 
bedenilHVd,m),«.  [<  Ar.  *ncf««.]  Akindofibex. 
bedeliet.  adv.   See  bedeen. 
bederoUl,  n.  See  bead-roll. 
bedesman), ».  See  6eailti«an. 
bedett^rt.  ».  Same  as  bedder,  3,  of  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  eormption, 

bedevil  (bfdev'l),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  btderded 
or  bedevilled,  ppr.  betleviling  or  bedevilling. 
be-1  +  devil.]    1.  To  treat  with  diabolical  vio- 
lence or  abuse. 
Btdnillcd  and  used  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew. 

Sttfnf,  wfitiiaM<otwU  Journey i  L  8*. 

8.  To  possess  with  or  aa  with  a  devih 

lie  Is  hagridden,  bewitched :  the  next,  prt«U- 
"      la  all  ages,  intenlUd. 

CurljfU,  Sart>ir  Rdortua,  UL  X 

3.  To  "play  the  devil  with";  transform  or  con- 
fuse aa  if  by  the  aid  or  agency  of  evil  spirits; 
confound;  moddlo;  corrupt;  spoil. 

Ho  asdeeil  a  bottle  of  Oelsenheim  ...  you  wouldn't 
know  itjn.m  tlie  greencet  Tokay. 

Ihjrttli,  Vlvtaa  Orsy,  ii. 

4.  To  bewilder  with  worry:  torment;  bother; 
confuse. — S.  To  make  a  devil  or  devils  of; 
bring  into  the  condition  of  a  devil:  as,  to  be- 
devilmankind. 

bedevilment  OwViW'l-inent),  a.  [<6coVril  + 
-mcnf.l  The  act  of  bedeviling,  or  the  state  of 
being  Dedeviled;  especially,  a  state  of  bewil- 
dering or  vexatious  disorder  or  confusion. 

The  lawyers  bare  twisted  It  into  such  a  state  of  oerfeeif- 
mnif  that  the  uriuliial  merit*  of  the  case  hare  long  disap- 
peared. IKeexiu,  fflcak  House,  Till. 

bedew  (bo-dft'),  c.  t.  [<  ME.  bedewen,  bedea- 
uen  (ss  MUG.  oetotiitva,  G.  bethaum) ;  <  be-1  + 


unvn,  oi  eoiiiuTvuav  eiimmr  iwius* 

■n  is  often  a  mere  expletive.]  If.  In 
ether:  as,  all  bedeen. — 2t.  In  order ; 


Dost  sit  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  fciMed  reeds 
Id  desolate  places.     A'eoi/,  Kndymion,  1.  233. 

(bed'er),  n.  1.  One  who  puts  to  bed. 
— 2.  One  who  makes  bods  (mattresses);  an 
upholsterer.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 3.  A  bedstone ; 
specifically,  the  nether  stone  of  an  oil-mill. 
Phillip*  (1706).  Also  ©eoVffcr.— 4.  A  bedding- 
plant  (which  see). 

(bed'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  betiding,  <  AS. 
(for  •beddung)  =  G.  beltung ;  <  frrr/1  + 


Afaw.,  XXVIII.  TSS. 
bedegar,  bedeguar  (bed'o^gar).  n.    (<  F.  btde- 
gar,betleguar,  ult.  <  Ar.  Purs.  boaViajar,  a  kind 
of  white  thorn  or  this- 
tle, lit.  wind-brought, 

<  odVf,  wind,  +  daw, 

<  dawdajt,  bring. 
Later,  in  the  form  bd- 
ddtcard,  appar.  taken 
as  bad,  wind,  +  Ar. 
rctrd,  rose.]  A  spon- 
gy excrescence  or  gall, 
sometimes  termed 
sweetbricr-sponge,  or 
robin-redbreast's  pin- 
cushion, found  on  va- 
rious species  of  roses, 
especially  the  sweet- 
brier,  produced  by  sev- 
eral insects,  as  llho- 
dile»  rota  and  It.  bicoU 
tttre  and  the  deposit  of 

Ing  their  lame:  once  supposed  to  have  medici- 
nal pro|»erties. 

bedehouse,  ».  See  beadhoiuc. 
bedel,  bedeU(bo'dl,  b^del'),  n.  [<LL.  bedelltu: 
see  beadle.]  In  the  medieval  universities,  a  ser- 
vant of  a  "nation"  or  faculty  (each  of  which 
companies  elected  two,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
termed  the  esquire  beikl  and  the  yeoman  bedel, 
terms  showing  the  classes  from  which  they  were 
chosen),  whose  duties  were  to  apportion  the 
"  schools"  or  lecture-rooms  and  the  chapters  of 
the  colleges  and  halls,  to  cry  the  days  and  hours 
of  the  lectures,  to  publish  and  carry  out  the  de- 
crees of  the  company,  to  march  before  the 
tor,  dean,  or  proctor  with  a  silver  mace  on  c 
of  ceremony,  etc.  See  bewlle.-  Orant 
e  upper  bedel  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 


as  with  dew; 
any  liquid. 

e  those  with  which  lieween 
head  of  a  soldier. 

OvUmilh.  Vicar,  «L 

bodewar  (bfdft'er),  a. 
bedews. 

bedewyt  (bfdn'i).  «• 

from  bedetc,  r. ;  prop,  rfcicy,  <  efeir,  n.]  Moist 
with  dew. 

T>Ark  r.Ulit  from  ber  ftedesrv  wln^ 
Drops  sleepy  sjkmce  to  the  eyes  of  ah. 

A.  Bmetr  (T),  Llngn 

bedfast  (bed'fajrt),  a.   [<  bedi  +  fast] 
fined  to  bed;  bedridden. 

My  old  woman  la  ted/a*. 

Jfrs.  Sostefl,  Bylrlas 

bedfellow  (bed'W6>.  »•    t<  ME- 
-felaux;  <  fWrrfl  +  fellow.]  Ono 
bed  with  another. 


v.  16. 
Con- 


i  who 


i  ■.tr»»„-e  beif/slfiMw. 

Skak.,  Tempest,  11.  2. 


.,  (bed'fer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also, 
erroneously,  bedphert,  <  ME.  bed  fere,  bedifere, 
<  6cd  +  fere,  companion:  see  /cr*1.]  A  bed- 
fellow. 


Ber  that  I  inaan  to  rlu 


t  for  my  bed  pfu 


Kplc 


i  the  result  i 
eggs,  and  i 


punc- 
itain- 


bed-frame  ( bed'fram),  n.  The  frame  of  a  bed ; 

a  bedstead. 

bed-gown  (bed'goun),  n.  I.  A  night-gown  or 
night-dress. — 2.  A  kind  of  jacket  like  a  dreiwinK- 
sack,  usually  of  printed  calico,  worn  in  Scotland 
by  women  of  the  working-class,  generally  to- 
gether with  a  drugget  or  colored  flannel  petti- 
coat. AIbo  calledasorf-^orn. 

Hhe  bad  wooden  shoes,  a  short  red  petticosi,  a  prluted 
•tton  fcerf-iioien;  ber  face  was  brusMl.  her  pliyHU«lioiiiy 
cnilDcntly  stupid.      Charteiu  BroMt,  The  Protestor,  vtL 

bed  hangingB  (bed'hang'ingx),  n.  pi.  The  val. 

ance  and  curtains  of  a  bed. 
bediamondad  (l^-<ll'a-moiided),  a.    [<  be-*  + 

diamond  +  -ctf-1.]  Covered  or  ornamented  with 


Poc.  Ulalume,  iL  SI. 


bedight  (b?-dit'),  v.  t.;  generally  or_alwaya  in 
[Archaic  and  poetical.] 


ret.  and  pp.  bedight  or  bedighted.    [ME.,  only 
"  V-l  +  rfi?*f.j   To  ar- 
out;  bodock; 


pret.  and  m 
In  pp.  ftedlht,  fcj 
ray;  eo,uip;  d« 


iqkt; 
trie 


i  troupe  oi  men  U.e  moat  in  amies 

Mir.  MM*,,.,  p.  170. 
wilh  son!  were  111  tmliykl. 

\r-.tt.H.  ill.  a. 
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bedight 

Man)  .1  ran  and  aumptiuma  tomo 
In  vellum  ImiuihI,  with  i;ol,l  orJi.rAf. 

/.orcr/efJuir,  Wayaide  Inn,  Prelude. 

bedim  (be-dim'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  ami  pp.  rVriiiMMcri, 
ppr.  Mimming.  [<  O-l  +  dim.]  To  make  dim; 
obscure  ur  darken ;  beeloud. 

I  have  WtrMni  .1  the noontide nun.  .SAai. ,  Teniprat,  v.  I. 
I'lucbc,  mmiiiK  «•'  Mnlileoljr  fn.ni  the  mini)  daylight, 
»».  alt.-ielher  W««/  In  nirji  dcualtynf  aliadow  as 

lurked  Ii  #i  <i<  the  paaaagca  of  the  old  h.«»c. 

I  Gables,  t-i. 


COO 


puUive 

country. 

L»J  1  n  —i     T\Asf4  1  3  niAf 


bedimple  (be-dim'pl),  r.  t.  [<  br-l  +  dimple.] 
To  rover  over  or  mark  with  dimples. 

bedirtr(b*-i|.  rf).  r.  f.  [<  +  r/ir/.]  To  defile 
w  ith  dirt ;  figuratively,  throw  dirt  Ht ;  vilify. 

bediaraal  (be-diz'miil),  r.  (. ;  pret.  aud  pp.  be. 
dumtntrd  or  h'di*  mailed,  ppr,  btihsmahng  or  be. 
dumalting.   [<.  In  -1  +  ilttnttil,]  To  make  dismal. 

bedizen  (hA-diz'n  or  -di'zu),  r.  f.  [Also  some- 
times Mi':;en ;  <  br-l  +  «*»>».]  To  deck  or 
dress  out.  esjiecially  ill  a  tawdry  manner  i ir  with 
vulgar  linery. 

liimrunioi  ••(  iapo.trle.1  lururiusx.  window  curtains,  iuiJ 
ahredt ol  picture*,  Willi  shklibc  had  VilkYixl  hli>  tatters. 

Jw.<f.  V»  merle),  II.  xivil. 
Aeol..uml  iniase  of  the  Virgin,  .  .  .  hofu-ei»o/ and  cilul- 
grnt,  vriia  tioroc  aloft  upon  Hie  shoulder*  "I  her  adorers. 

Jfof.'...,  Dutch  lSepubllc,  I. 
Like  rl.iuiliuhi.  il  Wl.v» 
AtaUhtct  the  wcAlcm  l*illfioli 

/[Yi.irniuo,  The  Clove. 

bedizenment  (ho-diz'n-  or  -dl'y.u-meut),  w.  [< 

btihcen  +  -wcnf.J  The  act  of  bedizening;  the 
state  of  being  bedizened;  tint!  which  bodir.en*. 


i>  uwv  ii  is  i«  taae  care  oi  tne  rooms  ■ 
the  Ms  in  college.  Female  bedtnak 
forbidden  in  Cambridge  in  1G2T>,  but  ; 


lien  who  tHke  care  of  the 
each  HUilrrase,  that  1h  to 


The  i-./..v,o.ie«f  i.[  Hi.-  kti  at  ildrlt  * 
.     .  .kilU-  W«tw«n)  U<.  1  p.  4M. 

*tn -utr  I»vni.  of  tho  Market.  .  .  .  uilh  nsk  hmliehi*, 
trl...|-.r  f...li.-...,*.i,r,       V*rlvU,  Krni.li  II.  >  ,  111.  Iv.  4. 

bod-key  (bc.rkc),  n.    Same  as  hed-wr.neh. 

bedlam  (beil'lum).  «.  ami  ii.  [Early  mod.  K. 
also  htdlein.  hrthlrm,  <  ME.  Mlem,  Mleem, 
Ul'drm,  a  eorrnption  of  hrlkliliim  (MF.  lUlh. 
!'.:„,  H,,ll,w\,  Hee  def.  1.]  I.  m.  1.  fw;/.) 
Tin-  hoHpital  of  St.  Mary  of  Uotiilebout  in 
London,  originally  a  priory,  founded  about 
1L'47.  but  afterward  used  as  an  asylum  for  lu- 
iii-. 

At  my  r.  lumv  I  (trtit  into  n-'llamr,  where  I  a> -arvenit 
tHM^rv-  mi..  Tiiltlt-  .:lrnlnrv»  It.  .  linltn-K. 

/.■ivfu.i.  IIL.IT,  April  «!,  1^7. 

Henoe — 2.  A  madhouse;  a  lunatic  asylum. 

II.- » nut 

Ke»r.vrr)  ;  »  litdia  in  rannot  tnr.i  liini. 

f.:nt.  l'rrklu  WikHmrk.  v.  i 

3.  A  seene  of  wild  uproar  and  confution. 

A  s-TuTiil  -li.  I^i.'ii  '-f  |M**..v<i..n»  W'.ol.l  tuakr  Ilk  I'ollll- 

tr?  ii  nf.-t  f  |-t.  thifiitt.  t-xtrnviii:*!..-!'  f..r  oik-  y<-nr  mul  of 

iiiii%..r.ul  *l.-j,.,liitl>.n  Ulc  Ijt'xt  n  txtttam  fur  out-  thort 
M     -ii  nn.l  n  I'harucl  h..une  .  \rr  nfu-r.  fln,«.r/ini.i. 

4f.  An  inmate  or  a  patient  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, or  He.llam;  upecifieully,  one  di«c-hi»rir«tl 
a^«  onre^llthiiiiLrh often  only  purlially  i*iired)aiid 
lieensed  to  lieg,  Sn-rh  j>er»on*  wore  n  tin  riUle  n*  it 
tuold.'  on  tli,.'ir  I.' ft  ann.  mini  ut  re  kuoa  n  iu  b**ita*n  brfjart, 
brdliiinit?*,  or  !<-IUtm4  rt. 

follow  tin-  ..Li  nirl,  nn.l  pet  (hi-  Zf.-iff.jiii 
1..  I.-A.l  linn  wh.T.  Ii.:  w..ll[.|  ;  hU  ncti|«h  mailneM 
Allow.  Il-.;lf  lo  Miydliilit.  •     I  : 

Henre  —  6f.  In  Kenernl,  a  madman;  n  Inimtli'. 
-  Jack  or  Tom  o'  Bedlam,  *  mminiiin. 

II.  u.  Bi  lonirini;  to  or  lit  for  a  bedlam  or 
madhouse;  mad;  mentally  denmped. 

The  b"ibiiH  hriiiivsU-k  thii  he*!.  .NfwiA..    lien.  VI..  UL  1. 
'I'M*  whl  .  Ii  f.>ll.iwt  «  U  jilaio..  tofuiu,  alurlr-,  tlua  u  the 
Ih-monliKk  U-^t.in  i:n]f«.l. 

Af.ff.  ii,  Apokio  for  .'on-,  tvuimi'iii. 
See  1  ,  t. 

(bed-lam-er),  n.    T<  '»'«''«'  +  -"■'•] 
It.  A  l>i-dlam  beif^r.  httllmii,  n.,  4. 

I'hl*  .  ountrr  [the  lu.nhrl  ai»  then  inui  Ii  tr.-iihU-dwitli 
H-<iinwr:  /{.-.r.-  AvrtA,  h.rvl  (.uillord.  I.  271. 

2.  The  name  pi  von  by  wal-liunters  to  the 
hooded  seal,  <y<f'»;.«f>rvr  rrufrtfo,  when  a  year 
old,  from  its  frantii-  <  rien  and  notions  when  it 
eanto't  i»-ii|h>  it<  purnuerM. 
bodlamlam  ilMirium-i/.m),  «.  [<  Mlam  + 
-i«m.l  A  word  or  ui-t  vihli  h  is  eliurarteristie 
of  iiiadnoss  or  of  mad  people;  a  trait  of  mail- 
ne-i-.  f'./i-,v'i'. 

bedlamite  i,b..<nam-iti,  [<  Mtom  +  -iV'-'.] 
A  maOman.    S.-^  iHtlUtm,  n.,  4. 

U'li:,t  liit-Sti-j  Ol-'  l>>il»t  mil*  1<V  tM«  (rVAk* 

//'iii  fA.rr.1,  ,  l  uicc  TuUl  TaUn,  II. 

I  iMsl'lnm-.t-t.sIi'l,  fl.  foiHamite 
rhjiractcriHtic  of  a 

•  or  madman, 
Tlirir  iifilttMiti-S  en  'iitioD  of  iK-t'ilcs*  nnbfji. 

Car\'yi<,  ui  Yrvwle,  II.  23d. 


hr  L'ir-ir 

irOn-.r 


The  Cieraiana,  on  llwlr  part,  cnltnlj  runnolont  nf  their 

llirth,  Jirncrrdrd  to  fiuten  e»cr  more  rolll- 
uid  aol-Trta*  «tr.(^  ™ 

kn.  [<MR.W//.irrre(=0. 
bttllitffcr),  <  fimf  +  k;/T«rrT,  aopar.  <  Ieel.  lag,  a 
lying;  of.  iV/ir.]  A  bedridden  person.  [Old 
Knclbih  and  Heoteh.] 
bedless  (bed'les),  a.  [<  6«fl  +  -lew.]  Without 
a  bed. 

bed-linen  (bed'lin'en),  n.  Sheets,  ptllow-ciuios, 
ete.,  ori|(iuallv  always  of  linen,  now  sometimes 
of  cotton. 

bed-lounge  (bed'lounj),  ».  A  combined  bed 
and  lounjfe ;  a  lounpe  or  plain  sofa  made  ao  aa 
to  open  and  form  a  bed. 

bedmaker  ( brd'mfi "ker),  n.   [<  MK.  bcf/maA-rr.) 

1.  One  who  iniinufai'tures  beds  or  bedstenda. 
—  3.  One  who  prepares  beds  for  use;  espe- 
cially, in  English  universities,  a  man  or  woman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  rooms  and 

Female  bedmakert 
nr. 

now  usual. 

The  tx-'t-malen  ore  the  vri 
n  <nm* ;  there  l.i  tits  .ill  one  I. 
an),  loevur}  eliht  r.«.ln». 

I'.  A,  HriMni,  KnulUli  linliemlly,  p.  »X 

bedmate  (bod'mat),  n.    A  bedfellow.  .Shut. 

bed-molding  (bed'mol'ding).  «.  In  nrcA.,  a 
molding  of  the  cornice  of  an  entablature,  situ- 
uted  Ix-neatli  thecorona  and  imimiliately  above 
the  frier-e.    Also  ealleil  linMing-moliHm/. 

bedotat  (be-dot'),  v.  t.  fMK.,  <  bc-l  +  dofc] 
To  make  to  dote;  befool;  deceive. 

For  to  l^t/nf?  thl<  <iu.  •  he  »a»  her  I'litcnt. 

(*Anu.-.r,  IJoimI  Women,  1.  1.V47. 

Bedouin  (bed'6-in),  a.  and  <i.  [Early  mod.  K. 
JinliciH,  or  i ik  ML.  Jiii(tmni,  Jitiluhii,  pi.  (MK. 
rarely  Iktlvynf*);  mod.  K.  also  freu.  Iktlnicttm, 
and  more  exactly  Ilnlatri,  sing.,  Itrdtiirin,  pi., 
after  Ar.,  the  form  lititouin  Iteing  <  V.  BMouiu 
(OK.  Bfttuin  —  It.  Hnluino,  ML.  littlmnH*,  etc.  i, 
<  Ar.  bti<tairin.  \>i.  of  ftwiWiif,  a  dweller  in  the 
desert  (cf.  Iwrfiiiri,  nxral,  rustic  I,  <  on</ir,  desert, 
open  country.]  I.  n.  1.  An  Arab  of  the  deserl  ; 
one  of  the  nomadic  Armlis,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  live  in  tents,  rear  thicks  and  herds, 
especially  of  camels,  and  are  scattered  over 
Arabia,  parts  of  Syria,  and  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.    Also  liriUiici.  plural  llcrfatein. 

Profe^i-inully.  and  in  tie'  oMimirv  i-onrm-  nf  their  live*, 
t>.t«uiM  uri-  oid>  *lir|iln-nlN  mi. I  In nl^inti :  tlo'lr  mkU 

 ».'h  other,  or  tli.-lr  i  x]>lolu  In  .l.-*|..IIInj  trsvelli  r* 

xnd  cnrnvunii,  are  l.iit  oeea*n.Tial,  thoili-h  wrl^inie  anil 
even  eit'Uln^,  eiefpti<m»  %.t  the  common  routine. 

^■yr-  Bnt.  IL  2tC 

2.  A  vagiilwtid  boy;  a  (street  Arab. 
U.  ii.  Helatlng  to  the  Bedouins. 

bed-pan  (bed'|>an),  ».  1.  A  pan  for  warming 
beds;  a  warming-pan. —  2.  A  neeeswiry  utensil 
for  the  use  of  tiorsons  confined  to  bod. 

bedpheerr,  bedpharet,  «.    Erroneous  spellings 

of  iHlli'tTt  , 

bed-plate,  bed-plcce  (bed'|ilat,  -iies>,  ».  In 

tmrh,,  the  sole-plate  or  fotiiidation-plale  of  an 
engine,  etc. 

bedpost  (bed'posO.  n.  If.  Same  as  lirtlttnf. — 
2.  A  post  forming  an  angle  of  a  Is-dsteml.  in 
old  bedsteads  often  rising  high  enough  to  sup- 
port the  canopy  and  rod*  for  the  curtain.-  In 
the  twinkling  oi  a  bedpoit,  wit),  the  iitm.»t  rapidity. 

St-  MtUif. 

bed-presser  (bcd'pres'or),  n.  A  lazy  fellow; 
one  who  loves  his  lied. 


Also  bvtt-thrail. 
-<l»y 

/ViifAU..  tr.  nt  Vlrtll. 


bed-aoro 

aon  who  is  bedridden.  Knox. 
[Scotch.] 

till  faXlier    wlio  ai  Be  ' 
Before  hla  KM«. 
bedrelntt.  Obaoleto  past  part  ieiple  of  bedrtneh. 
bedrench  (be}-iirt>neh'),  r.  t.   [<  MK.  bedrenehrn 
(pp.  fwrfre-ini);  <  fje-l  +  drench.]    To  drench 
thoroughly ;  soak ;  saturate  with  moisture. 

Uece)  ve  our  tiillea  with  tma  al  nrdn-tmf. 

Court  e/  /..ire,  L  577. 
Sui  h  CTtltianll  tonits»t  ahmlld  fsvfrer»rA 
The  fritah  greea  lap  of  fair  Kln<  Rieliaxd'*  land. 

.S»n*.,  RIclL  II.,  I1L  X 
bedress  (be-dres'),  r.  f.    [<  be-1  +  drew.]  To 
dresaup. 

TIk.  Bride  wlmw  t'.inlah  ttii-lliutkm 
Attended  to  the  nihnu  tanhi.in, 
To  make  her  entry  liail  f<if,v«  d 
Iter  upriirlit  fonu  in  all  her  ls-at. 
W.  Ojin*f.  Dr.  ".mux  in  S^ircli  of  a  Wife,  t. 

bedridden,  bedrid (bed'rid'n,  -rid),  a.  [<  ME. 
bedrid,  brdrtdr.  btdrcdtn,  btdredden,  adj.  and 
n.,  <  AS.  brdrrda,  ftrdridn,  bidrj/da,  beddredda, 
n.,  one  bedridden,  lit.  a  bed-rider  (<  bed,  bed, 
+  ridu.  ridda,  a  rider,  a  knight,  <  ridnn,  ride). 
Of.  Ui.  beddrredet  ImMrredig,  bedridden;  OHO. 
prtlirino,  O.  bcttrwt,  of  same  sense.  The  second 
element  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  pp.  of  mfe  .- 
hence  the  now  usual  form  Udridden,  MK.  btd- 
rcr/cn.]  Conliuvd  to  bed  by  age,  infirmity,  or 
sickness. 

la  not  your  fatlu  r  trrou  n  inenpalde 
Of  retuonuhle  nllain^  .  .  . 
Lie*  he  not  W  rr.f '  .s'An*.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  » 

What  aJi  over  wonie  and  Wref  Armiiurnt  U  thU  ! 

Hill,  n,  lief,  of  Iluii.li.  IleniiKlrf. 
Old  fw./W.Me,i  r^lvy.  ren  SMiia,  Aylrurr  a  Flel.L 

bed-rightf,  bed-ritet  ib«i'r:t),  «.  [<  u-di  + 

ri'jht,  rift  . J    Tiie  privilege  of  the  marriage-bed. 
No  !>o(  n';f>!  |ln  ».iue  cli.  i.oj  ril'l  ahull  Is?  |mid 
Till  Hymen's  t.in  h  lie  lliihl.-.l.    Stint.,  Trlills-at,  Ii.  1 

bedript,  ».     [MR.,  also  bttlri/M-,  bcdrcjir;  etc., 

<  AS.  lodrip,  <  btdu,  prayer.  +  rip,  a  reaping: 
see  brad  and  ren/i.    Also  callisl  in  AS.  bfHrip, 

<  bin,  prayer,  +  rip.]  Boon-work  at  harvest- 
time:  a  service  which  some  tenants  had  toper- 
form  nt  the  bidding  or  request  of  their  lord. 

bedvitet,  ».    See  hrd-rii/tit. 

b«d-rock  (M'rok), «.  [<  /-rfH  +  rorf-.l  1.  In 
uiim'in?.  the  older  crystalline  and  slaty  rocks 
which  underlie  the  unconsolidated  gravelly  and 
vulcanic  beds  of  Tertiary  and  I'ost-tertiary 
ages,  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Till-  term  I*  T«-k-liiiilii«  to  l.e  umvI  rlM-wherr  to  deaurnate 
.olid  rk  k  l>inif  iin.lir  lo.4e  itetrltnl  uiajaca,  audi  u  anod 
and  in  and. 

1 1.. nee  —2.  That  which  underlies  anything  else, 
as  a  foundation  ;  bottom  layer;  lowest  stratum. 

Kverv  wlier.-  life  uii.l  em-ruy,  wi>rkimc  mi  n  trixantic  fteale, 
liav.-  |>l..«.-.l  furrows  ml...  Hie  tiiHItiltiorta]  f«--J  n--*  ..f 
Western  s-H-letv 

C,  II.  skinn.  Un.l  Ijor.  of  Mining  IMatrirta,  p.  «». 

bedroom  (ImnIVhiO,  ii.  1.  Room  ill  a  bed; 
sleeping-rooui  in  bed.  [In  this  sense  projwrly 
with  a  hyphen.] 


Then  by  your  aide  no  led-ns.m  nie  deny. 

.>■*■«*. ,  M   N.  1 

A  room  or  aparlmcnt  containing  or  int 
contain  n  bed;  u  sleeping-apartment. 


i.l.-d 


bedrop  I  ln-drop').  i:  t. :  jiret..  and  pp.  brdropprd 
(sometime*  bnlmpt).  ppr.  btdropjpittq.  [<  MK. 
Mropprn:  <  hr-1  +  drop.]  1.  To  drop  upon; 
fall  upon  in  drops. 


Tllii  wll^lilne  . 
break.,  f,  till"  hllj 


aar.l.  Uila  l/f4-pfrwr,  tlilei  horM'-liaek 
lull  of  r!e»)l.       .Villi.,  I  Hell.  IV. ,  II.  i. 


bedqullt  (bed'kwilO,  H.    A  wndileil  and  quilted 
covering  for  n  bed.    Also  us.mI  for  l»dxpread 
and  coni/orfcr. 
The  Vint-  |ln  »  SI.  ilian  fairy-story  I  l«m-Mi  tir.K-l»tiintlon 

rip.lnt.iiiil  11  llirue  r.  ward  I..  whiw-ver  alnll  Heal  the  Isrl. 
of  a  certain  otr, -.  .V.  A.  Krr.,  (  XXIII.  M. 

bedrabble  (be-drab'lV  t.  [<  b<  \  +  draUdr.] 
To  make  wet  and  dirty  with  rain  and  mud. 
/lino.*/*- if. 

bedraggle  (b«M)rag'l),  r.  t.  [<  +  draggle] 
To  soil  or  wet  by  dragging  in  dirt,  mud,  moist 
places,  etc.,  as  the  Ik.Uoiii  of  a  garment  in 
walking;  cause  to  appear  wet  aud  limp,  a*  a 
Hag  when  rained  upon. 

bedral1  (bed'nil).  ».  [Also  bt.lkral,  Uthm  t ; 
apiiar.  a  eon-uplion  of  beadle,  var.  btddcl,  S<'. 
brddal.  etc.]    A  tteadle.  [Scotch.] 

I'll  hae  her  befon.  nreabytery  nnd  aynisl ;  1  in  half  a 
minuter  rnyael  ,  now  thiit  I  in  fv»/nW  in  mi  liuiahited  par- 
iall.  S'-<  tl.  Itrl  l--  of  Limine  miour.  axxiv. 


ize  (Ixsl'lam-U),  r.  /. ;  pret .  and  pp.  bed-  bedral-t  (bed'rsl).  a.  [Also  btdrrl.  a  corrup- 
f,  ppr.  MT.tmi.-ing.    To  make  mad.  tiou  of  Mrtd,  for  btdhd:  W-e  f*dnd.l    A  per- 


A»  llirn  felle  tile  ili-u  fN./o./ijv 
flu-  l.-vew  and  the  flosi  ra  eke. 
(fewer,  < 

2.  To  cover,  strew,  or  sprinkle  with  drops,  or 
aaif  with  drops;  bespatter;  bespangle. 

The  yellow  carp,  in  «»le«Vifr»w.'if  silh  R.diL 

r»pe,  W  ind.jr  W'trnt.  1.  lit. 
Kueful  cheek, 
Pale  and  be.fe>ji^e.f  with  c  ver  flow Ins  team. 

M  .irJ.ieorlfi.  Ptvliulr,  la. 

bed-SAcking(bed'sak'ing>.  ».  Canvas designisl 
to  be  Mtretebcd  on  the  framework  of  a  bob 
stead  to  support  the  mattrenses  mid  bedclothes. 

bed-Screw  (bed'skro),  ii.  1.  A  bed-key  or  bed- 
wrench. — 2,  Saitie  as  InirrrUtrrrv. 

bedside  (lied'std),  n.  [<  ME.  Mxyde.  orig. 
Md.t  Aide,  i.  e.,  bed's  side.]  The  "(ride  of  a 
bed;  position  by  a  bed:  usually  with  reference 
to  attendance  on  one  confined  to  bed:  as,  she 
watched  bv  his  heditide  till  dawn. 

bedsistert'(bi  d'sis'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  Msmler 
(Kobert  of  Oloucester),  <  M1  +  mater,  sister.] 
A  concubine. 

It  U  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  loat  btd^ulrr 
for  eoncul.ine.  F.  Mod  Fjiii..  p.  164.  not*. 

bed-sore  (bed 'sorl,  a.  A  very  tniublesomekiud 
of  ulcer,  liable  to  appear  on  patients  long  con- 
fined in  bed  and  either  unable  or  not  allowed 
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bed-sore 

to  change  their  position,  iwd-wim  ncrar  at  the 
parts  pressed  by  the  wtluht  i.f  the  body,  chiefly  uver  the 
sacrum  uuil  trochanters,  and  <>n  the  elbows  uud  heels. 
Alio  culled  tlembitH*. 

bedspread  (bed'spred),  n.  The  uppermost  quilt 
or  covering  of  a  bed;  generally  ornamental. 
bed-spriM  fbed'spring),  ».   A  spring,  usually 
of  spiral  form,  nsod  in  making  spring-bods, 
bedstafft  (bed'staf),  n.  A  ittafTor  stick  former- 
ly used  in  some  way  about  a  bed,  and  frequent* 

ly  serving  as 
a  weapon,  in 
which  sense  the 
word  most  com- 
monly occurs. 
SlsnilScaUy  -(«>  A 
hed-slal.  (*)  The 
Mirk  or  staff  used 
to  spread  out  the 
licih  lotbcs  in  m»k- 
inc  a  lied  placed  in 
a  recess,  (e)  A  liar 
or  putt  placed  at 
each  aM«>  of  a  licit 
to  keep  Ulr  lvo% 
clotbcs  from  falling 
off.  (<T)  IHk  "I  Ibc 
rod*  nacl  In  form- 
lug  the  ''lent"  In 
old  laahioned  teht- 
beua. 

Sow  ,|o  I  feel  the  calf  of  my  rfejht  lei: 
Ttiisjrc,  and  dwindle  to  th  siualloes.  of  a  btd-rtaf. 

T.  Tvmti*  ffX  Albuiaazax.  iL  JU 
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bedung  (bSnlnng'),  c.  f.    (<  »c-l  +  rf»»ff.J  To 
cover  or  befoul  with  dung. 
/l>ifu»iphf  with  calumny  and  filth. 

T.  fuller.  Mod.  of  Church  of  Emr.,  p.  483. 

bedtuk  (btvdusk'),  r.  t.  [<  &c-i  +  da**.)  To 
smutch.  Cottjrnre. 

bedust  (ty-dust'),  r.  t  [<  6e-»  -f  d«*f.]  To 
sprinkle,  soil,  or  cover  with  dust. 

bed-vein  (bed' van).  ».  A  term  occasionally 
used  in  tfeol.  and  mining  (an  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  iMgergang)  to  denote  a  flat  mass  of  ore 
having  characters  intermediate  between  those 
of  a  vein  and  those  of  a  sedimentary  deposit. 

bodward  (bod'wllrd),  adr.  [<  fierf*  +  -rarrf.] 
Toward  bed. 


Ah  worry  as  wh 
And  taj*  rs  loir 
Meantime  Ibc  two  y 


i  our  ai 
I  to  t»,i 


rm  each 
rrroptcd 


-rewn  a  I  iviKh  n 
■>f  the  15O)  ^er.tury. 


lake  a  ItnUtitf,  or  an  holy  Wand 
you  lustily  twu  or  thro*  li>-nrs 
yu  to  Bed,  to  niako  you  Umber. 


Cttrtteripht,  Lore's  Convert,  Iv.  1. 
Bit  [tho  bewitched  l«.y,]  b«<]  cluathes  would  he  palled 
from  him.  IU«  lied  shaken,  and  his  kerf-sfn/  leap  lunrarJ 
ami  backward.  ('.  Mather,  Mug.  Clirtsl,  vL  7. 

In  her  band  she  grasped  (he  bt*i-»taf,  a  weapon  of 
mlcklc  mlirlit,  as  tier  husbands  bloody  cox-comb  ccmlil 
now  well  tratity.  linrhnm,  Ingoldshy  Legends.  I.  SBS. 
H'sod  In  th«  ri.lluqulal  phrase  in  f*e  IriiiW^  »/  a  tnf- 
af*y,  in  which,  when  AetfjrOjT  became  obsolete,  6ed yutt  was 
substituted,  dejM-ivtiur  tho  phnuw  of  1U  literal  force  In 
n>«H  ni  use. 

Ill  do  it  Instantly,  in  the  twinkling  t*J  it  btA-ttaf. 

Shaiimll,  Virtuoso,  LI] 

bedstead  ■  bed'slcdi.  n.  [<  ME.  bedetedt  (=  D. 
LG,  ftyrfsfrife  =  MHG.  (Vffc<tof),  <  fVrf,  bed,  + 
ttede,  place,  stead.]  A  frame  or  framework, 
more  or  leas  elaborate,  for  supporting  a  bed : 
most  commonly  made  of  wood,  but  now  often 
of  iron,  and  sometimes  of  brass. 

bed-Bteps  (iwd'ateps),  n.  pf.  Steps  for  ascend- 
ing an  old-fafdiioned  high  bed. 

bedstock  (li«d'H«<ik),  n.  One  of  the  two  Btdo- 
piecc*  or  oars  of  a  bedstead  on  which  the  rung* 
or  slats  are  laid  [Now  chiefly  used  in  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  and  Ireland.] 

bedstone  (bed'ston),  n.  The  lower  or  station- 
ary millstone. 

bedstraw  (bed'stra),  n.  [<  ME.  beddettratce, 
betlttrt  ( =  OHG.  bcttutro,  G.  frrftofroA),  bed- 
straw,  bod ;  <  W1  +  »frrttc.l  1.  Straw  used  in 
stuffing  a  mattress  or  bed.  [In  this  literal  sense 
properly  with  a  bypbeu.] — 2.  (n)  A  popular 


name  of  the  different  species  of  the 


/turn,  from 
OurLadfi 


gent 


from  the  old  practice  of  using  it  in  beds. 
■adf*  or  ytUvie  batrtrate  is  (1.  renun;  trAff* 
btxhtraic  is  O.  Mollnqo.    See  Galium.    (6)  A 
namo  given  to  Dt*moai*m  Aparincs. 
bed  ffwervert  (bed'swer'ver),  a.   One  who  la 
false  and  unfaithful  to  the  marriage-vow. 

.H||C> 

A  btd-wrrver,  cren  as  had  as  tboav 
That  vulifars  jelve  bold'st  titles. 

Shai.,"*'.  T.,  IL  t. 

bed-thraUt  (bed'thril),  «.    [A  modification  of 

beiiraP,  us  if  <  bfd1  +  thrall.]  Same  as  bedraP. 
bedtick  (bed'tik),  «.  A  ease  of  strong  linen 

or  ootton  cloth  for  containing  the  feathers  or 

other  materials  of  a  bed. 
bedtickLng  (bed'tik'ing),  a.    The  material 

from  which  bedticka  are  made, 
bedtime  (bed'tim),  n.    [<  MB.  bedtime ;  <  bed* 

+  fimr.]    The  time  to  go  to  rest ;  the  usual 

hour  of  going  to  bed. 

bed-tool  (bed'tOl),  n.  A  block  with  openings 
or  holes  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  a  dm 
or  punch,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  us 
bedob  (be-dub'),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp. 
ppr.  bflubHmf.  [<  fee-1  -*-  d«M.]  If.  To 
—  2.  To  designate;  dub. 
bedack  ^be^luk'),  r.  t.  \<  6c-l  +  rfiti*».]  To 
duck  or  immerse  thoroughly;  submerge. 

To  the  Hood  be  nine.  .  .  . 
And  <teep»  biro  mlletrdusM  In  Hie  same. 

Spcnttr.  f.  t| ,  11.  vl.  IS. 

beduka  (DA-dftk'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  tip.  btdnkrd, 
na.beduktng.  l<be-l  +  aW]  To  make  a  duke 
of;  stylo  or  dub  with  the  title  " 


Shal 

mMf  lilendinninc* 
s,  iiiul  only 

«YT/if. 

Jt-Mtf,  M«ia»lery,  I.  sl». 
bedwarf  fbe-dwarf'),  {<        +  <<>"rf. 

To  make  little;  stunt  or  hinder  the  growth  ' 
bedway  (bed' wa), «.  A  line  of  indistinct  ma 
of  stratification  or  pseudo-stratification  in  the 
granitic  rocks. 

bedwind  (bed'wlnd).  n.  [Ct.  vithtemd.]  An 
Knglish  name  for  <  'imrohiuu*  m-pittm. 

bedwork  (bed'werk).  n.    Work  done  in  bed,  or 
as  in  bed,  that  is,  without  toil.  [Kare.] 
Rntmrt,  muHiery.  eluict-war.     Shot.,  T.  and  C,  L  i. 

bed-wrench  (bod'rench),  it.  A  wreuch,  some- 
times having  socketa  of  different  sizes,  used  in 
setting  up  bedstead*  and  in  taking  them  apart: 
little  used  with  modem  bedsteads.  Also  called 
bed-keg. 

bedye  (bHi'),  c.  f.  [<  be-l  +  «>.]  To  dye; 
stain. 

.    Mcldes  with  Sanuln  Uoo.1  \*4*i,. 

Sp*»~r,  K,  <l,  1.  Kl.  7. 

be*1  (be),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  be,  pi,  bres 
und  been,  <  ME.  bee,  pi.  been,  <  AS.  bed,  also  6i. 
pi.  fccdit,  =  OD.  bie,  1).  b{i,  bye  =  LG.  biqae  = 
OHG.  bia,  0.  dial,  iieiv  —  Icel.  frtf,  generally  in 
comp.  b^-flttM,  bj.Jfuga  ('  bee-fly  r),  =  Sw.  l»an. 
bi;  also  with  added  -»,  OHG.  Oiwi,  MUG.  bin, 
1,  OI1G.  bint,  neut.,  MHG.  bine,  Km,  G.  biene, 
t.  (of.  Lith.  bitis,  a  bee);  supposed  to  come, 
through  the  notions  'fear,  tremble,  quiver, 
Iran,  hum'  (cf.  bumbleb<-e  and  drone),  from 
the  root  'bi  (=  HU.  ■J  Hi,  OBulg.  bojati  = 
Husa.  bojati  =  Lith.  bijedi,  etc.),  fear,  which 
appears  rcdupl.  in  AS.  biofinn  =  Oti.  bibhun 
=  OHG.  biben,  1111U.  biben,  G.  btben  =  Ice], 
W<iF  tremble.]  1.  An  insect  of  tlio  genus 
Aim;  a  hive-bee  or  honev-bee.  See  3/m*1. 
The  ootntDoo  honey  1ms:,  A.  fwWA>«-Q,  has  fnim  tlie  ear- 
Heft  prrtoils  been  ke|4  In  bores  lor  Its  wa»  ami  himey. 
It  Is  alao  found  wild  in  icrvat  numbers  mow  ranociany 
in  North  Aiiu.-rira,  where  Us?  Ism:  was  iutniduofsl  liy  the 
Eorof teiui  oosufliiats),  stortnn  boitvy  in  hollow  trees  or  In 
otbcrsnitable  situatiuas.  It  lives 
In  swarms  or  wteletkw  of  from 
10,on)CoM),onalHdivltlUal>.  These 
swarms  contain  thm>  rlaaaea  of 
bees  — the  pertert  females  or 
queen  bees,  the  males  or  dronea, 
and  the  Imperfect  or  undeveloped 
females,  i-allrd  ileNfrrs,  eunsUtUt- 
Inji  tbo  working  boes.  In  eaeb 
hive  or  swmmi  there  la  only  one 
female  or  queen,  whose  ante  otftre 
U  to  propagate  the  species.  The 
queen  is  lilllrh  lancer  than  tlw 
othor  txes.  When  alir  <llr»,  a 
yonoff  wtirkjni;  hoc  three  days  otd  U  selovte^l.  Its  celt  Is 
enlarsed  by  breakins  down  (]w  partitUicts.  ku  toml  u 
chantfi,*t  to  royal  jelly  or  paste,  anil  it  ktows  into  a  queen. 
The  qnov«  lays  2,O00eKirs  aday.  The  drone*  serve  uierely 


/  it  J,*  1  j.  .i.„..fi  brained  or  crsu-y  :  1-e  Hlnbty.jr 
t.    I  \  tie-i  +  diearf.J  [drlirtimlly  So»ic1l|  So 

hinder  the  growth  of.  a^  to       ia.t ^.UhM  >*r  . 

ine  of  indistinct  marks  tbe  lu.pe  of  (.roruing  1-reaide 


Nculer,  c 


«ker. 


.title  of  duke.    S*ift.  oU^nlZ: 


neuters,  inese  last  are  the  lanorvrs 
of  the  hive.  Tbey  collect  the  honey, 
form  Ihe  eelbi,  anil  feed  tbe  oOier 
t«e»  and  tlw  yoonit  They  arc  fur- 
nished with  a  protKsiels  by  which 
they  suck  the  honey  from  flowers, 
and  a  mouth  by  which  they  swallow 
it,  conveying  it  then  to  the  hive  in 
their  stomacin,  whence  they  di»> 
Bonre  it  Into  the  cells.  Tlio  pollenof  flowers  settles  on  the 
bitirs  with  which  tlielr  Isnly  is  covered,  whence  It  Is  col- 
let-tod Into  pellets  by  a  I  .nub  on  their  second  pair  of 
Ires,  and  di  |»«lt*d  Id  a  hollow  in  ihe  third  pair.  It  is 
coital  6<v-Wurl,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvm  ur  yKiuia,  Tito 
adalt  bees  fe<Ml  nn  hoihey.  The 
wax  Was  at  irtie  lime  sup|Miacil 
to  be  funued  from  jiollcn  liy  a 
illseMlve  pMn-vaa.  lull  II  it  now 
Ascvrtalnctl  that  It  Is  f,inne<l 
by  secrrtliin  from  the  hois-y. 
Tlie  females  and  neuters  have 
a  barbed  slim*  attached  to  a 
ban  of  pultun,  which  Mows  into 
(lie  w.illnii  InflMed  H>  the  slillK 

ovcnbM'krd  a  new  cultuiy  Is  sent  uut  under  tin-  direction 
Thia  is  called  mirininy.  " 


Druse. 


When  a  hive  becomes 
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mon  bee.  A,  HvUinea,  there  are  the  A.  /oseiea/is,  damst- 
ticuted  in  Kicy]it ;  tbe  A.  /ifriutios.  or  Ligurian  bcetkf  Italy 
and  Greece,  intrwluced  icenerally  into  apinrics  In  other 
lands;  the  A.  uniAtfor  of  MHdaicasctir;  tier  A.  indi«t,  etc 

3.  Any  aculeate  bymenopterous  insect  of  the 
di\nsion  Mellifera  or  Anthopbila,  comprising 
tho  families  Apida  and  .liMfrcjiK/ir,  and  in- 
cluding, besides  the  hive-bees  of  tho  genus 
.-i/iie",  the  musou-bees,  carpenter-bees,  bumbie- 
bces,  etc.  See  cuts  under  AntbojJiora,  ear- 
neuter-bee.,  and  }fumenttptrru.—  3.  An  assem- 
blage of  persons  who  meet  to  engage  in  united 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a  fam- 
ily, or  in  some  joint  amusement:  so  cuUeii 
from  the  combined  labor  of  the  bees  of  a  hive: 
as,  a  qmlting-hec,  u  husking-fcrr,  a  spelling -Of, 
etc.  [U.  S.] 

Now  were  itLititoleil  "<|Uiltinfioe/*,"no.l  "husklrgtoees," 
anil  other  rural  uaseinblacca,  where,  mider  tlie  iiis|ilrinic 
Insolence  of  tbe  IIHdle,  toll  was  enliven"*!  by  payvty  anil 
folbiweO  up  by  the  dime*,   /rrisyj,  Knli  ki-r  Iss-ker,  p.  sob. 
To  hav#  a  be*  In  one's  bonnet,  bi  lie  a  little  crack- 
lniiHsl  or  cnuy :  lie  aik-btyor  full  of  wblms  ..r  uneasy 
*,meUm.  s  uo  ,1  ipeellleaLly  : 
ic  mi  owe  s  t*,*to4.  to  cherish 
of  (.romiDB  1-reaident,    |l  .  K.|  -TO  UaVS  a 
"   <a)Tol*cl,.h.ric.  (WTi.Iss 
.  (<■)  To  be  tuivM  w  hat  crazy. 
She's  whiles  crack-brained  and  Ajs  a  be*  in  hrr  htad. 

b«e3  (be),  ».  [Prop.  North.  E.  dial.,  for  rtg.  E. 
'by  or  'biah  (cf.  high,  niyh,  of  like  phouetic  re- 
lations), <  ME.  fry.fcjrc,  bie,  beijhe.  bf  bz,  bej,  beh, 

<  AS.  tcdA,  betig  (=  OS.  bog,  txuj  =  OHG.  ooho 
=  Icel.  baugr),  a  ring,  esp.  as  an  ornament, 

<  bitaan  (pret,  bedb),  E.  bow,  bend;  cf.  iioir2,  a 
bend,  an  arch,  and  fieri/*,  a  hoop,  from  the 
same  source  :  see  fioir1.]  If.  A  ring  of  metal, 
usually  an  ornament  for  the  arm  or  neck ;  a 
collar  or  brooch ;  sometimes,  a  finger-ring. 

Be*  or  collar  of  irold  or  sj  luer.  torques. 
3.  Xaul.,  a  ring  or  hoop  of  metal 
which  to  reeve  stays.    See  finr-A/ocA-. 
beebM  (lwS'be),  «.    [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind.  WW. 

<  Pent.,  orig.  Turk.,  bibi,  a  huly,  a  lawful  wife.] 
1.  A  lady  - 2.  A  Hindu  mistress  or  concu- 
bine. [India.] 

Tbe  society  of  the  station  line*  interfere  in 
anil  thooKh  It  ibssi  not  mind  fteefieer  or  their  I 
lightly  tales*  Kim  who  entertains  their  rival*. 

r.  H.  Jhussfl. 

bee-bird  (be'berd),  «.  The  small  spotted  fly- 
catcher, Mutcieapa  gruola,  a  European  bird 
of  the  family  Muneieapidft :  so  called  because 
it  catches  bees.    [Local,  Eng.] 

bee-block (be'blok\ ».  hbet*  +  bloek.-[  ,V«nf., 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  bolted  to  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  through 
which  the  fore- 
topmast-etays  are 
rove. 

bee -bread  (W- 

bred),  n.  [Not 
found  in  ME. ;  AS. 
bed-brtdd,  bibreiid 
=  MHG.  bio  brot, 
G.  hieneH4>rvt-=  " 
Sw.  bibriit,  orig.  (in 
AS.)  the  honey- 
comb with  tho 
honey,  <  bed,  bee, 
+  breddf  bread.  ] 
1.  A  variously  col- 
ored substaiice.the 
pollen  of  flowers, 
collected  by  bees  as  food  for  their  young.  See 
bet1. —  3.  A  plant  much  visited  by  bees  or  cul- 
tivated for  their  use,  aa  red  clover,  Tri/oUum 
praten#e,  or  borag«,  Itoraao  officinalis. 
boocb.1  (l)««h),  x.  [<  ME.  becbe,  <  AS.  6eVr,  ear- 
lier &*v,  by  umlaut  for  'bier  (=  OLG.  bole, 
bote,  1X1.  baiie),  a  deriv.  of  bOc  (>  moil.  E.  buck 
in  oomp.  bnelmast  and  bueln-bettl)  =  OD.  fitwJtr. 
D.  beul  =  Flem.  6w.fr  =  OHG.  Icel.  Mk  =  Sw. 
Aofr  =  Dan.  Ao.;  =  OHU.  buohha,  MHG.  bunch*. 
G.  buebe  (>  UBulg.  bukvi,  bukme.  Bulg.  frufr, 
Serv.  bukra,  Pol.  Uohem.  buk,  Iinsa.  buki, 
Lith.  fiitfro,  Hung,  fitifr,  bik,  beech)  =  Goth. 
*l>oka  (not  recorded),  beech,  =  L.  fagvs  (see 
r'agm),  beech,  =  Gr.  *5?o(",  f  >)6c<  esculent 
oak,  perhaps  orig.  a  tree  with  esculent  fruit, 
from  the  root  seen  in  Gr.  ^a>fii-,  eat,  Skt. 
V  bhaj,  share.  For  the  conneetion  with  book, 
see  fioofr.]  A  tree  of  the  genua  Fagwt,  natural 
order  VupuUfera:    The  common  or  European  beech. 

ejjfiwfina.  (miws  to  a  l»ne»  slu-,  with  braiicbc*  fonnhuc 
a  beautiful  beoxl  with  Uiick  foliage.  Tin-  liark  Is  gntooth 
sud  of  u  silvery  cast.  The  nuts  ne  mast  are  eaten  by 
swtne.  poultry,  oxen,  and  utiier  aniraals,  ami  yield  a  food 
oil  for  lamps.   Tlie  tlinlier  Is  not  much  used  in  I 


as  it 


i  rota  In  t 


but  It  b  i 
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pi  arc*  where  It  U  coneta.nt.jr  wee.  It  ta  mvinfactvrwd 
Ulo  a  (prat  variety  «>J  Look,  for  which  H  b  fttt*d  on  ac- 
Count  of  Ita  great  hardncaa,  toutfluirM,  uirl  clove,  uniform 
texture,  and  b  also  tated  to  aurae  extent  In  making  fur- 
n.turc,  Ukin*  a  beautiful  p"llah  and  varying  much  In 
color.  Several  ornament*!  varieties  are  fmiuentlr  arcn, 
aa  the  rwi  l»eeeh  and  copper  beech  with  cutored  Icavea, 
and  the  frrn  leaied  bee-ch  with  divided  leave*.  The  Ameri- 
can h««ch,  F.  ferrw/iHca,  b  a  very  sUuUar  tree,  aometlmea 
100  feet  tn  betarbt  and  3  or  I  feet  In  -  liante t-r  —  AlUtra- 
Uxn  befldi,  Teeiwin  mutrati*,  a  anectea  of  leak  —  Beech- 
therry.  See  r/*rrry.~  Blue  beech.  Same  aa  *eaVr-/«weA. 
-  Beaaide  beech,  of  the  West  In. lies,  Kso*t*wn*a Curtis 
Utm  itt,  a  tree  In- longing  to  the  natural  onler  Ititbia&tt.  It 
b  allirtl  to  clnclioaa,  and  Ita  Itork  b  uaetl  aa  a  febrifuge. 

beech'-^f,  ».    Obsolete  upelllog  of  bench. 

beech -coal  (beeh'kdl),  n.  Charcoal  from  beech- 
wooxL 

beech-drops  (bech'drops),  n.  A  low  annual 
plant,  EjtiphcffVJi  I'irffimana,  without  grwu  fuH- 


SEiil 


jianmitio  upon  the  root*  of  tho  beech  in 

j  \\\U*\  Statva.    It  telunjra  to  the  natural  order 
rwAoertf.    Albany  btteH-drvjM,  or  j>liie-dr»ioa.  Ptrro- 
•avra  nmtnnn*d*a,  and  faUt  b—xJi-drvpt,  or  pine-aap, 

Mt'W'tr-  j-ii  ftyutJjsitfS,  I 

a  I  nanftaa*    ■  aw? 

't.  a.    [<  ME.  becAc*.  <  AS. 
=  ORG.  twM-Ain,  MHU.  U. 


Jfimorr.,,,,  //iruujnfr*.  are  similar  paraaltle  planta . .(  the 
natural  order  Krvotrao?. 
beechen  (bo'chen), 
becen  (=  D.  braJUtnt 

huehtn  =  L.faginus  =  fir.  *jyr>r>r)  <  Mr,  beech, 
+  -en :  see  beech1  and  ■<  «.]  1.  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from  the  beech:  aa,  Ixvehen 
boughs ;  beechen  shade. 

Ilia  aged  head,  crowned  with  (n»*ni  wreath, 
Seemed  Ilk*  a  pull  of  try  In  the  terth 
itt  winter  boar.  Ktalt. 
2.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  beech  I  as,  beecMtm 
vessels. 

A  '.v.7..  ,-.  IkjwI, 
A  maple  ittah,  my  furniture  should  tie  ; 
I'riap,  yellow  learea  niy  bed. 

Wonlrwrlk,  Eerie*.  Knuncta,  L  22. 

beech-fern  (bech'fenOj  ».  A  fern  belonging 
to  tho  genus  Phegoptcria  (which  see). 

beech-finch  (Moh'fineh),  n.  The  chaffinch, 
FnngiUa  eatleb*.  MaegilUrray. 

beech-funxuB  (beeh'fung'gus),  a.  An  edible 
fungus,  Vyttaria  Ikmeinti,  allied  to  the  morel. 
It  la  abundant  In  Terra  del  Fnego  upon  the  ttrmnchea  of 
eTergTeen  beecbea,  and  la  at  tlmea  tbu  principal  loud  of 
the  natlrea. 

beech-gall  (bAch'gal),  n.  A  gall  or  excrcsceucc 
formed  on  the  beech  by  insects. 

beech-hopper  (bech'hop'er),  ».  A  coleopter- 
ous Insect,  Orchettes  fagi,  family  Curculiomdai, 
or  weevils,  injurious  to  beech-trees,  between 
the  two  surface*  of  the  leave*  of  which  they 
lay  their  eggs. 

beech-marten  (bech  'mar' ten),  a.  ilusteta  foina, 
one  of  two  species  or  varieties  of  the  European 
marten,  usually  distinguished  from  the  common 
pine-marten,  SI.  martct,  by  the  white  throat 
and  some  other  external  features,  as  well  as  by 
some  differences  in  habits.  Also  called  sivac- 
mnrten. 

beech-mast  (bech'mast),  n.  [<  ft«c*>  +  most"1 ; 
-  buck-matt.]  The  mast  or  nut*  of  the  beech- 
tree,  from  which  an  oil  I*  obtained.  The  cake 
wblen  remain*  after  the  oil  baa  lieeii  Htpn*aaad  la  a  guod 
(attenlnii  food  fur  oxeli,  awlike,  anil  poultry,  but  ta  l  nj  u 
riiHis  to  liuraea.   See  M**a>W 

beechnnt  (bech'nut),  m.  One  "f  the  nut*  or 
fruit*  of  the  beech.  The  nut*  are  triangular, 
and  inclosed  in  a  spiny  capsule  or  husk. 

beech-oil  (bech 'oil),  a.  A  bland  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed friuu  tho  mast  or  nut*  of  the  beech- 
tree.  It  b  uied  In  Plcanly  and  In  other  parta  of  France 
Inalead  of  butler ;  but  It  la  aald  to  oecaaiuii  heavineaa  and 
palm  In  the  atoniach. 

beech-owl  (bech'owl),  *.    A  name  of  the  tawny 

owl  or  wood-owl  of  Europe,  .S'yrNiNiit  atneo. 
beech-wheat* 

(bech'hwet),  n. 

Same  a*  buck- 

irkmt. 

beechy  (WSVhi), 

a.    I<  beech*  + 

-yl.l  Of,  per- 
taining  to,  or 

abounding  in 

becchee:  as,  "a 

beechy  garland," 

Fletcher.  Purple 

Island,  vi. 
bee-culture 

(be'kul'tur),  n. 

The  rearing  of 

bees  in  a  state 

of     domcst  ica- 

t  ion ;  apiculture, 
bee-eater  <be'- 

«"•  t-r),  n.  That 
which  eat*  been, 
a*  a  bird;  an 

•piaster,  gpecifl      i  .m,*.,. 
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rally— (a)  Tba  Kiirnnran  Mmpi  apitutrr,  (k)  ft,  Tha 
blrua  of  the  family  Mrrojmitr,  of  whlrh  there  are  aereral 
genera  and  numeroui  aperiea,  cblelly  African.   Bee  Mrrvpt. 

a*ra*M*x 

beef  (l>ef),  *.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beefe,  beaft, 
bieft,  etc.,  <  ME.  beef,  befe,  beof,  bouf,  bocf,  <  OF. 
6ocf",  hue/,  boeuf  ss  Pr.  )h>f  =  Kp.  bney  s>  Pg.  btn 
s  It.  bore  (cf.  Sw.  biff.  Dan.  bo/,  beef,  from  E. ; 
and  see  beefsteak),  CL.  boeem,  acc.  of  bo*  (see 
Bos  and  boriNr),  n  <!r.  an  ox,  =  Ir.  and 
Gael,  bo,  a  cow,  =  W.  bnw  as  Ski.  a  cow, 
ss  AS.  ri,  E.  eor1:  see  rw1,  which  la  thug 
nit.  identical  with  bee/.]  1.  An  animal  of  the 
bovine  genua,  whether  ox,  bull,  or  oow,  in  the 
full-grown  state.  (In  Uda.  which  la  Ui*orl*1iialaaiiM, 
tba  word  baa  a  plural.  tVcnu.  formerly  aonicUmce  **«/«. 
Tba  singular  la  nearly  ohanlcta.) 

Tlieae  an  the  lieaata  which  ya  ahall  eat :  tba  Uejt,  the 
abeep,  and  tbe  foat  Ileal,  xtr.  4  (ed.  1&7SX 

A  pound  af  man'i  fleah.  taken  front  a  man. 

la  not  ao  eatlmable,  profltalile  neither, 

Aa  fleah  of  naauoaa,  i*t/t.  or  aoala. 

SUnk.,  M.  of  V.,  L  3. 

A  herd  of  (ware,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  ktne. 

MM,.,,,  \'.  L,  aj,  SIT. 

2.  Tbe  fle«h  of  an  ox,  bull,  orcow  when  killed. 
[In  this  netute  the  word  ha*  no  plural.] — 3.  A 
name  given  by  quarrymen  to  certain  bed*  of 
fibrous  carbonate  of  lime  occurring  in  England 
in  the  middle  division  of  the  Purbeck  series, 
the  highest  part  of  the  Jurassic. — 4.  Brawn ; 
muscularity;  weight  and  strength  combined: 
as.  the  crew  In  lacking  in  beef.  [CoUoq.]— Ala- 
m ode  beef.  He*  atnnwdt.    Baron  of  beef.    See  hi  aw. 

Collared  beef,  M*J  rolled,  boned,  allahtly  salted  or 
corned,  and  aeaaonct  with  hrrhe  and  «pl cee. — Hun*  bee f . 
beef  cured  by  l>Hng  bung  up  to  dry ;  dried  beef. — Jerked 
baef.  Bee  jirHc 

beef-brainedt  (lief'lirand),  a.  Having  the  brain 
or  wit  of  an  ox;  beef-witted:  aa,  ''the  moot 
beef-brained  sensualist,"  jTumicr*,  Cure  of  Mis- 
prision, p.  a>  (Ord  M8.). 

beef-cattle  (boTkat'l),  n.  ]>l.  Bovine  animals 
adapted  or  intended  for  convention  into  beef; 
bovine  animal*  for  slaughter. 

beef-eater  (bef'e'ter),  ».  [<  beef  +  cater.  In 
sense  2,  merely  a  particular  use  of  the  same 
word;  cf.  AS.  Maf-ecta,  a  domestic  servant,  lit. 
'  loaf-eater,'  contrasting  with  Maford,  master, 
lit.  1  loaf  -keeper.'  Servants  are  often  thought 
of  as  eaters;  Ben  Jouson  use*  eaters  in  the 
sense  of  'servant*'  ("  Epicopne."  iii.  2).  The 
nit  -quoted  etymology  from  a  supposed  'buJTc- 
tier,  <  buffet,  a  sideboard,  is  more  fiction. 1  1. 
Ono  who  eat*  beef;  hence,  a  well-fed  fellow; 
a  stout  fleshy  man. —  S.  One  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  English  royal  guard,  who,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry'  V if.  in  USA,  have  attended  the 
sovereign  at  state  banquet*  and  on  other 
ceremonial  occasions.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  warders  of  the  Tower  of  London,  who 
wear  a  similar  uniform,  [in  thia  sense  com- 
monly without  a  hyphen.  ] 

(liarlea  had  Itegun  to  form  a  atnall  alandin*  array.  Ha 
fell  thai  without  Kime  belter  protection  than  that  of  tba 
Iraln-banda  and  uttf^aters  hla  palace  and  perann  would 
acarcoly  be  secure  In  the  rlrtitlty  of  a  great  city  awarmlng 
with  wwrllke  fifth  Monarchy  men  who  had  (wen  lust  di»- 
ba.il.led.  Macaulav.  Blal.  Eng.,  IIL 

3.  An  African  insessorial  bird,  of  the  genus  /?«- 
phaga,  which  feeds  on  the  larvss  that  infest  the 
hides  of  oxen.  1 1  u  a  mere  book-name,  translating  /<u- 
nAnjM  ;  tile  more  f  reijacnt  term  la  uxpefirr.  bee  ituphapa. 

4.  Same  ns  bluelHittlc,  2. 

bee-feed  (be'fed),  it.  A  name  given  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  an  abundant  free-flowering  specie*  of 
Kriogonum,  £.  /lUcactuVitiim,  much  visited  by 
bees. 

bee-feeder  (be'fo'der),  *.  An  arrangement 
used  for  feeding  Imh's  in  Iwd  weather  ur  very 
long  winter*. 

beefen  (Mf'en),  a.   A  form  of  biffin. 
beef-herd  (bef'h6rd),  n.    A  drove  of  cattle  in- 
tended for  slaughter.    [Western  U.  s.J 

Following  the  doaty  tralla  made  by  the  Ae^-Aerdr  that 
had  tieen  driven  U»waril  our  of  thi'  Montana  hhlpplng 
T.  Hoavtrlt,  Hunting  Trlpa,  p.  1SX. 

beeflneas  (bof'i-nee),  a.   1.  Beefj-  quality. — a. 
Brawiiincss :  muscularity  ;  hariliness. 
beefing1  (bef'ing).  «.    [<  beef  +  -inn1.]   A  bul- 
locknl  for  slaughter.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


»tet), 


beehive 

bee-flower  (M'flou'er),  h.    Same  a*  bee-ore-*!*, 

bee- fly  (be'fli),  n.  A  dipterous  insect,  Phora 
incrasmta,  which  is  a  formidable  pest  of  the  bee- 
hive, formerly  considered  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  called  foul-brood.    Bee  Pkoridcc. 

beef-measle  (bef  'mc'xl),  n.  The  measle  of  beef: 
the  hydatid  or  scoleciform  stage  of  the  unarmed 
tapeworm  of  the  ox,  7<ra>a  t«f<fW.ir.r  infu. 

beefsteaJc  (bef'stak'),  n.  [<  beef  +  steak. 
Adopted  in  other  languages,  D.  biefstvk  (assim- 
ilated to  stuk,  piece),  0.  oeefsteak.'Dtn. boftti 
8w.  biffstek,  ¥.  bifteek,  Bp.  (Cuban)  bifteq, 
bjfteeco,  Buss.  bif»tek*u,  etc.]  A  steak  or  slice 
of  beef,  cut  from  the  hind  quarter,  suitable  for 
broiling  or  frying. 

beefsteajc-fuigna  (bef'sttk'fung'gus),  ta.  An 
edible  hymenomycetou*  fungus,  fistulina  he- 
yatica,  belonging  to  the  family  Polfporei.  it 
aonietuiie*  attain*  a  large  alar,  and  la  thought  to  resemble 
Iwefiteak  *omewhat  In  apnearane*. 

beefBteaJc-plant  (bef'atak'plant),  a.  1.  A  *pe- 
eio*  of  tSaxifraga,  .V.  wiraarnfomi,  with  fleshy 
purplish  leaves. — 2.  A  name  applied  to  species 
of  Begonia. 

beefsuet-tree  (Mf'su'et-tre),  a.  Tho  buffalo- 
berrv,  Shcpherdia  argentea. 

beef-te&  (bef'ti'),  *.  An  aqucou*  extract  of 
ljeef  obtaineil  by  soaking  anu  heating  chopped 
beef  in  water,  straining  it,  and  seasoning  to 
taste.  It  contain!  aalU  and  eilracUvea,  a  Utile  gelatin, 
and  (*L  It  la  neetul  aa  a  ■tlmolaal,  and  forme  an  appro- 
priate Introduction  to  a  meal. 

beef-witted  (bef  wit  'ed),  a.  JTaving  the  wit  of 

an  ox;  dull  in  intellect ;  heavy-headed;  stupid. 
Thou  mongrel,  |ss**jMa4  lord  I   Shak.,  T.  and  C,  IL  1. 

beefwood  (bef  wud),  a.  [<  beef  (in  allusion  to 
its  grain  and  color)  +  tewni.]  1.  The  timber  of 
some  specieB  of  Australian  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Catvarina  (which  see),  it  la  of  a  red- 
dish color,  hard  and  cloae-grained.  with  dark  and  whlaah 
atreaka.  ]t  la  used  chiefly  for  flue  ornamental  work. 
8.  In  the  Weatt  Indies,  a  name  given  to  ISsonia 

obtutata,  with  soft  coarse-grained  wood  Sad 

beefwood,  of  Jamaica,  Ard una  roriseea,  a  myrainareoaa 
nhrub—  White  beefWOOd.  Sduzyfia  cAryen>4yuV>Hf«, 
natural  onler  Oloeinacnr. 

beefy  (bef  i),  a.  [<  beef  +  -fA]  1.  Ox-like; 
hence,  fleshy;  obese;  solid. 

He  [Carlyle]  was  at  dinner  when  a  bn/y  Tory  waa  de- 
claiming to  thU  offset.  The  .luo-n.-on.  VIII.  380. 

2.  Brawny;  muscular;  hardy.  [Colloq.l 
bee-garden  (be'gar'dn),  n.  A  garden  or  inclo- 
sure  to  set  beehives  in;  an  apiary.  Morti- 
mer. 

beegerite  (be'ger-It),  «.  [After  B.  Heeger  of 
Denver,  Colorado.]  A  sulpnid  of  bismuth  and 
lead  occurring  in  dark-gray  masses  with  bril- 
liant metallic  luster,  rarely  cryatallixed,  found 
in  Colorado. 

bee-glue  (be'glfi),  n.  A  resinous  substance 
with  which  bee*  cement  the  comb*  to  tbe  hive* 
and  close  up  the  cells.    Also  called  jTopotu. 

bee-gum  (bS'gum),  n.  In  the  southern  united 
States,  a  hollowed  section  of  a  gum-tree  used 
as  a  beehive. 

bee-h*\wk  (beliik),  a.  A  name  of  the  honey- 
buzxard  of  Europe,  Pernis  ajnvorus :  so  called 
1  iccauso  it  preys  upon  bees,  wasps,  and  other 
insects.  Bee-hawk  moth,  a  name  of  varUma  lepidop 
terooa  fniecta  of  tin-  famlllea&nAtnoWar  and  Srn*d«.  and 
eapeclally  of  the  genera  Macroviosm  and  Serin. 

beeheadt  (lw'ned),  a.  A  crazy  or  flighty  per- 
son. 

beeheaded  (he'hed'ed),  a.  [—Sc.  bce-hemUt.] 
Crazy ;  flighty. 

bee-herd  (bo  herd),  n.  A  person  who  takes 
care  of  bees ;  a  bee-keeper.  Phin,  Diet.  Api- 
culture, p.  13. 

beehive  (be'blv),  a.  [<  ME.  beehyn- ;  <  bw»  + 
birr.]  1.  A  case  or  box  serving  as  a  habitation 
for  been.  Bee  birr. —  2.  The  common  name  of 
a  speciea  of  medic.  Ucdicago  scutellata,  from 
the  shape  of  its  spirally  coiled  pod.  Beehive 
hOUBS,  the  popular  name  of  a  claaa  of » cry  ancient  n«t- 


booflng-  (lief'ing),  n.    The  original  but  later 
recorded  and  leas  usual  form  of  biTR*.  [Eng.] 
beeflah  (bef  iah),  a.    1.  Stupid;  thick-headed ; 


having  the  brain  or  sense  of  an  ox. — 2.  Obese; 
solid;  beefy. 

Thla  degeneracy  haa  turned  him  Into  that  "hrr  tth,  por- 
teriih.'  Iiellowlng  aort  ol  a  John  Bull,  hanllv  .  uduri  d  by 
hb  own  kind.  Mwfocr  AVr.,  TO.  .12. 

beef-kid  (Iwf'kid),  n.  A  mess  utensil  used  by 
the  crew  of  a  merchant  ship  for  holding  cooked 
beef. 


Google 


beehive 

I  building*  In  Ireland,  ot  tiiMll  alt*,  formed  o(  Imix 
■net,  ao  laid.  oo  a  circeiar  plan,  that  each  course  I*  ovci  - 
_  nxa  by  that  retting  upon  it.  No  cement  Ik  used,  ami 
trie  atones  remain  lor  the  neat  pan  In  their  natural 
•tale,  Three  ttuuiea  occur  aloue  or  In  clestcre,  often  be- 
tid* oratorio.  In  wlilch  case  It  at  believed  that  they  terved 
as  dwelluig»  of  priests,  or,  when  In  groups,  sometime*  tlx- 
circled  br  a  etone  wall,  for  defense.  tX-caalonsily  they 
contain  more  tlun  one  apartment.  Houses  ot  thla  kind 
occur  alto  tn  the  Western  I>1m  of  Heotlsnd;  and  tlie 
-FIcU'  houses"  an  Um  e«*t  coast,  though  differing  in  be- 
In*  under  ground,  mumble  I  linn  in  thedr  mode  of  con- 
struction. They  are  referred  to  a  period  between  the 
Mventli  and  twelfth  centuries  Beehive  oven,  a  low, 
square  furnace  with  a  doroetbaped  top-  It  haa  an  open- 
lou  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  and  •  loor  In  the 

nlde  through  -liii  h  l«  admit  sir.  tu  rharire  with  coal,  and 
to  diicharge  the  coke.   Seiner,  HI.  SS6. 

beehoose  (be'hous),  «.   A  house  or  : 

for  bees:  an  apiary.  Goldsmith. 
beekf  <Mk),  r.    [E.  diaL  (North.)  and  Sc.,  alao 

ft  rit  (en  beak,  beil,  beke,  <  ME.  Men.  warm  one'* 

sell,  perhaps  akin  to  bake.  Cf.  fra**1.]  L  Iran*. 

To  warm:  bask. 
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beer'1*,  »■   An  obsolete  form  of  bear*. 

beeregart,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  alao  beereager, 
bearer/or,  etc.,  <  frf  erl  +  eager,  sour.  Cf .  alegar, 
vinegar.]  Sour  beer;  vinegar  formed  by  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  beer. 

beer-engine  (ber'en'jin),  it.  A  hydraulic  ma- 
chine for  raising  beer  and  other  liquors  out  of 
a  cask  in  a  cellar. 

beer-fancet  (ber'fa'set),  n.  A  faueet  fitted 
with  a  small  air-pump,  for  mixing  air  with  beer 
as  it  is  drawn. 

beer-float  (ber'fiot),  >t.  In  (totaling,  an  areom- 
eter or  hydrometer  designed  to  ascertain  from 
the  observed  density  of  a  grain-mash  the  pos- 
sible yield  of  spirit  therefrom.  The  ecale  of 
instrument  la  graduated  to  Indicate  directly,  at  the 
ard  temperature,  the  peswutiuK-ijf  v ntanie  uf  proof  . 
that  the  mash  wtU  yield,  provided  the  termentatknt  pro- 


G« 
fire. 


lii.uio  nciw,  a 


be, *  thv  pslnperod  limlm  »t  the 

Are.  t.  Attms,  Worka,  IL  9. 


w.ii'i  H"*<J  I  -wit. 


IL  intrant.  To  bask;  aprictte.  [Scotch, 

(be'kU'er),  n.  A  kind  of  robber-fly, 
Trnpanea  apirora,  a  dipterous  inseat  of  the 
family  AtMdte,  whleh  attacks  honey-bees  on 
the  wing  ami  kills  them. 

bee-king  (be'king),  a.  A  kind  of  dn>»grvs)irike, 
Dissemwus  paraditetu,  with  deeply  forked  tail. 
Also  called  Indian  bee-king. 

beeldt  (Mid),  n.  and  r.   Bee  bield. 

beelo1  (Ml),  n.  [Prob.  a  form  of  hill,  a  mat- 
tock (cf.  fi.  dial  beat,  the  bUl  of  a  bird):  see 
MO*.]  A  kind  of  pickax  used  by  miners  for 
separating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which 
they  lie. 

beele-t.  w.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  bill*  in  sense  of 
billet*,  q.  v.]   A  cross-bar;  a  yoke.   ^V.  £".  Z>. 

bee-line  (be'lia),*.  The  moat  direct  or  struct 
way  from  one  point  to  another,  as  that  of  bees 
in  returning  loaded  with  honey  to  their  hives. 

irks,  seen  afterward,  .homed  that  we  had 
laear-Au  fur  the  I:  rig. 

Jfoiw,  Sec  Grfnn.  Exp.,  I.  IBS. 

(M'loos),  a.  A  pupiparoua  dipterous 
insect,  of  the  family  Xraulidtr,  parasitic  upon 
bees.  Brauta  eaxa  is  u  parasite  of  the  Italian 
bee,  Apia  tigttsticu. 

Beelzebub  (M-el'tf-bub),  ».  [Formerly  also, 
and  still  in  popular  speech,  Beutbub,  ME.  BeU 
sebub,  <  L.  BeeLsebub,  <  Gr.  Brr^r/W  A  <  Heb. 
Ba'olsebnb,  a  god  of  the  Philistines,  the  avert- 
«r  of  insects,  <  ba'al,  lord,  +  tebib,  e'bib,  a 
fly ;  cf.  Ar.  diubdb,  >  Pen.  tub&b,  a  fly.  See 
i^ceWaf  and  Baal.)  1.  A  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  had  a  famous  temple  at  Kkron.  He 
was  worshiped  as  the  destroyer  of  flies. — S.  A 
name  of  the  Uycetee  ursinus,  a  howling  monkey 
of  South  America.   See  cut  under  hateler. 

BeeLzebnl  (be-el'xe-bul),  ».  [<  L.  Beelzebnl,  < 
Or.  HalitpoiX,  <  Heb.  Ba'al-sebfU,  a  name  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  priime  of  demons;  com- 
monly explained  as  either  'lord  of  the  (heaven- 
ly) dwelling,'  or  'lord  of  dung'  (Hob,  sebel 
as  Ar.  zibl,  dung),  but  prob.  a  mere  variant  of 
Ba'al-Mbub.  Beelzebub,  the  name  of  the  Philis- 
tine god,  which  came  to  be  applied  to  the  prince 
of  demons.  The  beet  Or.  manuscripts  have 
Bu/{(j3olX  in  the  Gospels.  See  Beeltebub.]  A 
name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  prince  of  demons, 
being  an  opprobrious  alteration  of  the  name 
Beehebvb. 

bee  rut,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  beam. 

bee- martin  (l^'mar'tin),  a.  A  common  name 
in  the  United  States  of  the  king-bird,  Tyraimtts 
earoUnentia.   See  cut  under  king-bird. 

bee-maater  (M'mas'ter),  n.   One  who  keeps 

bee  molt  (M  mol),  n.  [For  B  nvd,  ML.  B  molle. 
that  is,  'Bsoft':  opposed  to B dnrnm,  'Bhard.' 
See  moll.']    8ame  as  bemul. 

bee-moth  (M'mfith),  a.  A  pyralid  moth  of  the 
genus  Qaleria,  G.  eertana  {*  abrioius).  It  laya 
IU  eggs  In  beehive*,  and  the  larvei  when  hatched  feed 
npon  the  wax.  Also  called  ww  isolA  (whence  iu  ipeoUlc 
name).   See  uat  In  nut  column. 

been*  (ben  or  bin).  Past  participle,  and  ob- 
solete present  plural  and  infinitive,  of  bel. 

been'3!,  »•  Obsolete  plural  of  bee1-. 

been J,  o.   See  bein. 

been4  (bin),  n.    [Hind,  bin,  a  lute,  guitar,  fid- 


to  a  poiot  w  here  thv  density  la  oqual  to  that  of 

....   B.V.  Kniftht. 

beer-gardon  (Mr'gtoMn),  n.  A  garden  at- 
tached to  a  brewery,  tavern,  or  saloon,  in  which 
beer  is  served. 

beer-house  (bvVhous).  n.  A  house  where  malt 
liquors  are  sold;  an  ale-house. 
beerlneB8(t>er'i-nes),a.  [<  beery  +  -net*.]  The 
state  of  being  beery  or  partially  intoxicated; 
slight  intoxication  from  beer. 

An  old  Eng- 
The  gallon 


beent  i  be  eat),  <J.  [A  forced  translation  by  J, 
H.  Stirling  of  G.  seienii.]  In  nutaph.,  having 
being  as  opposed  to  existence.  [Bare.] 

If  the  KUsallca  penlst  In  the  dilemma,  the  world  la 
either  bttnt  or  noo-oeml.  Hereelltas anasrera,  It  l«  nedlitr 
of  them,  peranw  It  la  both  of  them. 

J.  H.  stiHiwj,  tr.  ol  Schwegler'a  Hist  Fbiloa..  p.  »  beer-measure  (Mr'mexh' 
bee-orchis  (M'6Kkis),  a.  A  European  orchid,   lish  system  of  measures  o: 
Ophrye  ii:i{fera,  with  a  bee-like  flower.  Also 
called  bee-fioixer  and  gnat-flOKtr.  See  Ophryi. 
bee-paraaite  (M'parjra-sit),  it.  1.  A  stylops; 
an  insect  of  the  order  jSfrrjjslBteru,  the  species 
of  which  are  parasitic  upon  bees.   Bees  so  in- 
fested are  said  to  be  stylopized.  See  Stylopi.— 
2.  Some  other  insect  parasitic  upon  bees,  as  a 
bee-louse  or  bee-wolf. 

beer1  (Mr),  a.    [<  ME.  bert,  ber,  <  AS.  be4r  n 


«r)i  "• 
f  capacity. 


contained  288  cable  Inubtta.  bale  3  ounces 

arotrdupole  of  water,  but  wsa  adopted  aa  containing  * 
poand*  of  wheat. 

>eer-money  (ber'mun'i),  n.  An  allowance  of 
lrf.  per  day  granted  in  1800  to  the  British 
soldier  in  addition  to  his  pay,  as  a  substitute 
for  an  allowance  of  beer  or  spirit*;  also,  an 
allowance  given  to  domestic  servants  in  Eng- 
land in  lieu  of  beer,  to  save  trouble  in  serving 
it  out,  or  waste  by  leaving  the  cask  open. 


OPries.  oiar,  W«r  —  D.  bier  =  LG.  ber.  beer  —  heeroe'racv  i  i>{r-<>k'rH-»l),n.  [<  beer  -f-o-eraey, 
OHO.  bior,  MHO.  G.  bier  (>  It.  birra  -  P.  bUrt);  ™  in  ^toeraey.]   The  brewing  and  Mer-sell- 


ing  interest ;  brewers  and  beer-sellers  collec- 
tively. [Ludicrous.] 

beer-preserver  (lier'pre-zer'ver),  a.  A  device 
for  keeping  thm  f  pace  above  the  beer  in  a  cjibk 
or  barrel  filled  with  carbonie-aeid  gas,  which  is 
supplied  from  a  reservoir. 

"  >  of  a  beer- 


ef.  IeeL  bjorr,  Ir.  Gael,  beoir,  from  AS.  or  E. 
(the  Beand.  word  is  that  cognate  with  E.  ale). 
Origin  uncertain ;  some  assume  a  loss  of  r  from 
orig.  'bredr.  <  AS.  bredman,  etc.,  brew:  see  oretp.] 
1.  An  alcoholic  liquor  made  from  any  farina- 
ceous grain,  but  generally  from  barley,  which  r 

is  first  malted  and  ground,  and  its  femienUblo  v^y.- uji  (bOr'pul),  n.    The  : 
r. n Iwtance  extracted  by  hut  water.  To       «ir»et    pumJ.  a!b(1,  ,)ie  pump  itself, 
or  rofiwlon  hope  or  some  other  vcsrtaMr  |n-lort  of  an  -  v 
aereaable  Mttemeas  ta  added,  and  it  la  thereupon  boiled 
for  some  time,  both  to  onoosntraAe  It  and  to  extract  the 
useful  matters  from  the  liopa.  ThellqaorUlhensultcred 
to  ferment  Is  rata,  the  time  allowed  f«r  fermenU"on  de 
pending  upon  the  quality  and  kind  of  beer,  and  after  it 
haa  become  clear  It  la  ttorcd  awsy  or  aent  to  the  market 

The  been  of  England  and  France,  and  far  the  roost  pan  beer-SflOp  1  Dor  shop), 
those  of  Oenoaay.  become  gradually  sour  by  exposure  to  ale-house, 
ft-  A.t  *nd„*Mr  "e™  T^LIT'SII.T'II  tcrT, beergtone  I  bir'ston),  n.  [<  beeri  +  none.]  In 

»  Inir  ti.it  em  -*r  i:i  mv  .  At  |>rrwnt,  U<r  1»  Um.-  o.'niri)"ii  wot^  \—        .      n         h  ...     „,  .  ^„  '  ... 

-■  l»  used  apedacslly  for   breteing,  a  hard  incrustation  like  stone  on  the 
Interior  of  the  wort-coolers. 


beer -pump  (Mr'pump),  a.  A  pump  for  beer, 
especially  for  raisiiip  beer  from  the  cellar  to 
the  bar  in  a  saloon  or  public  house, 
beer-saloon  (Mr'sa-ldn'),  «•    A  place  where 
beer  is  sold  and  drunk. 

n.  A  beer-saloon;  an 


name  for  all  malt  Ikinors,  and  i 


die.]   A  fretted  stringed  ins< 
of  the  guitar  kind,  having  nineteen  frets,  used 


apt* 

n  ■mrrfutly  tji,k4s  beer  of  a  certain  »tn:iigui.  and  rather 
light  than  dark ;  thna,  small  beer.  Ringer  beer,  end  the 
Ilk.-  an  nut  ale,  nor  are  atont  and  porter.  A  dlatlnctkia 
drawn  by  Andrew  il.xirde,  111  1M2,  Is  that  ale  la  made  of 
malt  and  water,  and  ahould  contain  no  other  Ingredients, 
while  beer  ia  made  of  malt,  hops,  and  water. 
S.  A  fermented  extract  of  the  roots  and  other 
parts  or  products  of  various  plants,  aa  ginger, 
spruce,  molasses,  beet,  etc. -Beer  process,  in 
flwtog,,  a  collodion  dry-plate  process  In  which  the  aensi- 
tlssd  plats,  after  being  washed,  la  treated  with  aa  Infu- 
sion olmalt  or  beer.  The  process  la  of  no  practical  >»!u.., 
•ml  u  cli»ni»-d.  —  Beer  vinegar,  u  vlm-var  ureinri-d  fr.>ni 
ix^rwurt.— Bitter  beer,  hee  «;<-.—  Black  beer,  »  kind 
of  bear  manufactured  at  Pantile  It  Is  of  s  black  color 
and  s  ayrupy  ooniiateace.  Also  called  DemLzie  bar.— 
Broken  boor,  reninsnta  or  lesrlnn  of  beer :  as. "  a  buna- 
bard  of  or  asm  oesr,"  B.  Jonjefi.  — Condensed  beer,  beer 
which  has  been  reduced  In  s  copper  vsctinni-pan  to  one 
eighteenth  Its  bulk  In  eolids.  added  to  an  equal  quantity 
of  alcohol.— Dandle  beer,  asm*  at  Use*  oser.  Oreen 
beer,  heer  which  k>  just  niade.-  Lager- beer,  ur  itock- 
beor.  a  light  German  beer  so  called  because  It  It  atorsd  for 
ripening  before  being  used.  It  l»e»teuslrely  manufactured 
In  uir  l.'tiHed  tea**.  Schenk.  young,  ^r  winter  besr. 
a  Ocrmsn  beer  brewed  for  lrnmitiflste  ase.  (Bee  laorr-eeer.) 
It  waa  formerly  brewed  only  between  Oetniier  and  Aprl!. 
hut  now  b  manufactured  at  all  seasons.—  Small  beer, 
wtii  l^erj  hence.  Rgnratirely,  a  tilnliu,-  nmiter;  a  email 
or  unlrAportsnt  thing  or  person.— 8tock-t>oer.  Hee  la^  r 
osrr.—  To  think  amail  beer  ot  to  hare  a  kiw  oplniou  of ; 
hold  in  alight  esteem.  [IVdlou,.] 

She  fAtnss  smsif  beer  qf  painters,  J.  J,—  well.  weU,  we 
don't  think  tmall  beer  t\f  ourselves,  my  noble  friend. 

Thwkernn.  The  Mewcuutes,  xxxix. 
Yeast-bear,  new  beer  with  which  s  small  quantity  of 
fermenting  wort  haa  been  mixed  In  the  cask  ui  order  to 
make  It  lively. 

beer1  (ber),  r.  i.  [<  eeer',  ».]  To  drink  beer ; 
tipple.  [Colloq.] 

beer*  (be'*r),  ».  [<  ME.  6e*re,-  <  *el  +  -erl. 
Of.  forebear.)   One  who  is  or  exisU.  [Hare.] 


of  music  beef8*,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  frier. 


In  time  a  sreeniah,  or  brownksb,  ahlning,  thin  crust  Is 
formed  on  the  aides  of  the  coolers— no  matter  what  ma- 
terial they  may  be  constructed  of — which  adheres  to  them 
like  varnhth,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the  usual  waah- 
Ulg.   Thia  subtliuiLe  i>  callnl  t^^tmt. 

Thautinff,  lieer  (trsui.).  p.  <7s. 

Beer  stone.  See  tUme. 

beer -swilling  (Uir'nwil'iiif),  «.   Drinking  bwr 

immoderately. 

Ia  over -rtr^fi  iitf  i  krnenhagen  I  hsre  drunk  your  Dsnesmsn 
blind.  Then.  Medin,  IHrgs  of  the  Drinker. 

beery  (b«5r'i),o.  [<  freerl  + -y1.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  beer. — 2.  Stained  or  soiled 
with  beer. 

The  aloppy,  terry  tables. 
3.  Addicted  to  beer; 
ly  intoxicated  from  drinking  beer;  man 

There  was  a  fair  proportion  of  kindness  In  1 
It  arse  of  s  beery  sod  bungling  sort. 

GVorys  lf«o<.  Suss  3 
BsUiorn  waa  not  averse  to  ale  especially  at  1 
man'a  expense,  and, thought  he,"  I 
looka  pretty  red  In  the  face." 

C.  Jttade,  Oouda  and  Buiuhlne.  p.  10. 

bee-akep,  bee-scap  (be'skep,  -skap),  n.  [< .free* 
+  str>>,  seap,  a  beehive,  a  basket :  see  step.} 
A  beehive.  [Scotch.] 

beest  (best),  n.  [Found  In  ME.  only  in  deriv. 
betetinge,  q.  v.;  <  AS.  bedst  (also  frfisf,  after 
bit*t\*(i,  beeetitigR)  =  1>.  frirsf  =  EG.  beet  as 
North.  Fries,  biwtt,  bjiut  =  OHO.  binet,  MHG. 
G.  frw»f,  beest.  (rrigin  unknown;  some  sup- 
pose, from  the  O.  dial.  (Swiss)  frriesf,  IeeL 
d-brystur,  pi.,  beestings,  a  connection  with  AS. 
bred*!,  etc.,  E.  frmuf.]  Same  as  beestings. 
beestie,  "•   See  Wteesfy. 


in  India. 

bee-nettle  (be'net'l),  n.   A  species  of  hemp-  beer^t 

nettle,  GateojHds  tersicolor.   See  Galeopeit.  Chaucer. 


beer»n  it.   [<  D.  freer,  a  mole,  pier.]   A  mole  or  beestings  i  beVtings),  n.  sing,  oi -pi.  {Also  writ- 
pier.    N.  K.  V.  ten  fr«t#(inij»,  bics tings,  etc..  dial. Tbeattin,  btslins, 
beer:t    Obsolete  present  and  preterit  of  freari.   fruuVins,  etc.,  <  ME.  beatynoe,  also  bestninge, 

bfstynge,  <  AS.  byeting,  <  heist,  beest,  +  -tap . 
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see  bctut  und 
a  cow  after  calving, 


boostings 

i«</.]   1.  The 


604 


So  may  the  Brut  »f  all  ou 
And  l«th  th..  'd 


our  fells  I*  thine, 
iMir  Knats  iuhI  klne. 
Aw™,  fan  s  Anniversary. 

by  drinking  beestings. 


given  by  indo.tUlipmewlU 

aa..!Hr».|V„Ll 
2.  A  ■wooden  pestle-shaped  utensil  used  for 
mushing  potatoes,  for  beating  linen,  etc. 
Aroint  ye  ye  htumcr,  out  of  an  honest  butisc,  or  shame 
8f.  A  disease  caused  by  drinking  beestings.  "Ht  1  "  u»*  "K  h''"'  ,">""'  l  t"u- 

-V.      />.  3.  Same  an  Itrt  tlhuj-mnrhinr — B*tw*ea  U»  beetle 

leeswax  (brVwaks),  ft.    [<  bct\  point,  of  bee,    Mj  tboblocJL  lii»i1»«k*inlor.UiiKv«.(iM--'iii'™. 
+  «-«*.]    The  wax  -secreted  bv  bees,  of  which  b*e*!e'  v'V,1  '  r;  '■'  l!1*'-  BnJl  PP-  6ff"<-''.  l'l"- 
their  cells  are  constructed.    See  irar.  wWii.?/.    f<  1.  To  use  s  beetle  on; 

Dent  with  a  heavy  wooden  mullet,  lis  linen  or 
cotton  doth,  (is  n  substitute  fur  mangling. — 2. 
To  finish  cloth  by  means  of  a  beetling-machine, 
beetle-  (be'tl),  w.  [The  form  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  that  of  l*t  lit  1 ;  it  would  reg.  lie  as 


befall 

8h«ggy.  bushy,  prominent,  or  overhanging  eye- 
brows; hence,  often,  Mullen;  scowling. 

A  l*rtl>.&rD»rerf  nilleil  face.  HttMrU,  Letter.,  II,  £■» 

Its  Urtlt-brnwd  and  Kloomv  front 

//airfsWo/'.  Scarlet  Letter,  i, 

2.  Figuratively,  having  an  verhaiiging  or  pro- 
jecting top. 

-head  (be'tl-hed),  a. 


beeswing  (heVwiug),  n.  [<  Itrr'n,  poss.  of  bet, 
+  ttiu<j;  from  its  ap)>ciiraiicc.]  A  pauzy  film 
in  port  and  some  other  wines,  indicative  of  ace; 
hence,  sometimes,  the  wine  itself.  Also  writ- 
ten lxt'»-wtnti. 

IM.h.l 

IIU  rlrhest  Vrssn'w?  from  a  Idnn  ri«i-rv.i1 
For  hani|Uet*.  praised  lh<-  wnniriK  red,  and  told 
TLe  vintage.  7"-niiv«"i.  .Ulnar  s  Field, 

Scott,  from  under  hushy  cyeltrowa,  winked  si  the-  ap- 
parition ..f  a        iniw.  nurtrray. 

beeSWinged  (beVwingdi,  a.  So  old  as  to  be 
covered  with  beeswing:  said  of  wine,  especial- 
ly  |Mirt. 

Ills  port  Is  not  presentable,  unless  ivrVoriivjer 

Hall,  Mod.  Km:.,  p.  as. 

beet1  (bet),  ».   [<  ME.  6<fc,  <  as.  ute  mot 

'b(Ui)  =  OFries.  btte  =,  1).  fVrf,  but  =  lAi. 
bete  =  OHlj.  bw;a,  MIIU.  bir:e  (O.  lit <  tt.  after 
LO.  or  L.)  =  Hw.  rVfri  =  Dan.  bette  =  F.  Ultr 
=  It.  bieta,  <  L.  n,,o,  hoet.l  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Mela,  natural  order  t  hawpodiarta>.  The 
unions  forms  arc  generally  referred  to  a  »l:io|.-  bi.vm- 
*  ni/wn>,  the  sleuderrooud  variety  of  which,  known 
a*  tlii>  jwt-Pfrf.  h  found  w-Ud  in  Hiirois-  anil  western  Asia, 
anil  is  oeraslotially  used  fur  Kreeas.  The  common  Lcet  Is 
extensively  cultivated  In  litany  varieties  f..r  Uie  use  ot  its 
awei'tlhh  Miernlent  n*tt  as  a  lti;vtahle  ani  as  t«M  for  eal- 
llt  The  iisjuiirel  wuru'l  u  a  liirm  coarse  form  ralx»l  e»- 
cluslrrly  for  cattle.  I  tie  suanr  \ht t  Is  a  lahtr,  white,  I 
Trry  sweet  variety.  fo..in  the  rmt  ol  which  llime 
ties  of  simur  (railed  Im  root  si«ui)  are  iiuumrart 
>'ranee.  itrnnanr.  <  tc,  m«  wliite  it  ^kilian  beet 
tluird  Iwt  are  cultivale.1  for  their  state*  unlv. 

beefJ  (bet),  ■•.  t. 
beit.  <  MK.  bftrn,  <  AH.  tetttn  (= 
OFries.  beta  =  I).  W(rn  =  1,0.  bote*  =  t)H0. 
oito.vcn,  MHO.  Imczzru,  (}.  fcsO'vcM  =  Icel.  bata 
■.  Sw.  imUi  -  -  Ilan.  «(i»f<i),  mend,  improve,  make 


beetle 

weight  of  a 
or  stupiil  felfoi 
black-bellied  pi 
0..1.  U.  S.J 


1.  The  luonki-v  or 
■-driver.— 2.  A  beetle-headed 
. — 3.  A  name  of  the  Swiss  or 
ver,  Squattirota  In  tcetica.  [L«>- 


(bo'tl-hed'ed),  o.  [Cf 
;  a  head  like  a  beetle  or  ! 


beetle- 


head.]  Hsring 
dull;  stupid. 
Rrrtl,  Ara.frd,  flap  ear  M  knarr.    Xhak  ,T.  of  the     lv.  1 

beetle-mite  (be'tl-mltt,  n.    [<  beetle*  +  miM.) 
A  mite  or  the  fainilv  (inmnxutir  (which  seei, 
beetle-stock  (tw'tl-stok),  «.    [<  i>e,tui  + 

flock.]    The  hanille  of  a  beetle. 

beetle-stoneiisi'tl-ston), n.  [<herii,°.  +«/o«,.] 

A  nodule  of  coprolitic  ironstone,  so  mimed  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  inclosed  eoprolite  to 
I  he  body  and  limbs  of  a  beetle. 

bet'lingi.  n.    [Verbal  n,  of  bcelltl.  r.) 
A  lieatwig  with  a  beetle. 


■Mhlns  remains 


[K.  dial.  tVrf,  6«if,  He.  beet, 
<  AH.  f«f«»  (=  OS.  Mtian  = 


good,  <  /«;/,  improvement,  repanilion,  boot: 
see  6tw.fl,  which  is  related  to  bex  t  as  foot/  to 
leeil 
ticul 
hctii 


feed,  brood  to  breed,  etc.  The  word  was  par- 
ticularly used  in  reference  to  mending,  and 
hence  byextension  to  kindling,  fires:  ME.  beliu 
<  AS.  frcftia  fyr  =  I),  ftorfrii  r»«r  =  L<i. 
riirr;  cf.  S'w.  bata  eld,  etc.  <f.  fcrtifS.] 
It.  To  muke  iH'tter;  improve;  alleviate  or  re- 
lieve (hunger,  thirst,  grief,  the  needs  of  a  por- 
»ou.  etc.). 

AU  his  craft  nc  coud  Ida  sorrow  Iwfe. 

C»iti»rer.  T  and  C,  i.  Mil. 

2f.  To  mend;  repair;  put  to  rights. 

I'ipen  he  coqde,  and  flslle.  and  nettes  Ull. 

'.'atsicwT,  Ketre  ■  Talc,  I.  7. 
Dally  wearing  neida  yearly  Uilim,.         ScvltK  yrocrrb. 


When  tlie  desired  alsailc  la  oMalned, 
hilt  Ui  wash  the  silk,  and  give  It  two  be,!t„un  at  the 
rlrer.  In  ortler  to  tree  it  Iron,  the  raliuidani  arnatto 

Crt.  Hit  t.,  I.  310. 

 „  Mw5l'ling-ma  sheti'),  «.  A 

I  'tawlly'rirJ:    machine  for  tinishiug  Jincn  or  cotton  cloth  by 


in  mod.  dial,  hiltlr,  enrlv  moil.  E.  also  fcrfri,  bittlt  , 
hillil.  etc.,<  ME.  billr,  fnty,  bttglte,  bvtyllr,  <  AS. 
biteln.  bitNlii  (also  'brief,  once  in  rVf/<M'i,  a 
beetle,  nppar.<  VnM,  'bitul.'bilel.  ME.  biUl.  bit 
iiu/icf.  etui,  etid,  eating:  wilh  siiffLx  -of,  forming 
adjectives  from  verbs).  <  bitnn  (pn.  bitr>\),  bile: 
seeoifc.  Cf. oi7fcraud6r-<  ff..Ar,/K-cf/.]  Anvinsect 
belotiping  to  the  order  CoUoplerti  (  which  see  ). 
Hoinrtiiiww,  however,  tlie  term  lkn^,|  in  a  more  n  strlrted 
wine,  as  e«|iilv;ilent  In  (lie  iilunil  to  .SV,lni!i<riJ,T,  n  tnl"'  ot 
thlhunlerenitinwlnii  nn Te  lhaua,r««is|»^  |.*,  elLaraclerlnd 
>y  .  la.«u.l  ar.teniue.  tingle  loneltudinaliy.  I,*s  frequent-  hsustllno 
ly  denlate.1.  and  winits  whirl,  t,».e  hard  eaacs  or  shralha  DeOmng 
ealle.1  elytra.  IVt  lles  vary  In  sl<e  troni  thill  of  a  pin  s  ht*.l 
to  nearly  that  of  a  man  n  fist,  the  laruest  IwIhl- Uie  eleplianl- 
l«*tleol  South  America,  4  int  lies  Ions.  The  "lilax'k  lieelles  ' 
of  kitchens  aiul  cellars  are  na-kriwhes,  anal  Ih  Ioiic,  to  Uie 
ortlcr  mr/Moy,™.  Bloody-noBe  beetle,  a  larve  s|M.el.« 
oftwetle.if  the  iienus  TtmitrtKa.  T.  Urriitata    so  named 

ln-cauK.  when  distuHied  It  emits  a  re.!  rtnld  from  tile  joints-  beetling  machine 

ciS^W,;,™^  mkXfeloTffi 

hammering  it:  for  this  purjwse  stamps  an; 
used,  which  are  raised  in  succession  ami  per- 
mitted to  fall  bv  their  own  weight.  Also  called 
bcrlte. 

beet-master  (lset'tuas'tcr),  a.  An  erroneous 
form  of  beet-miftrr. 
beet-mister  (bet'mis'ter),  n.  [Sc.,  <  htvt,  bt,K 
meud,  supply,  +  minter,  want;  beet  a  mMer, 
supply  u  want:  see  fcfr-f-'  and  mitter?.  (f.  E. 
dial.  (North.)  Itctt-necd,  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  distress.}  Whatever  supplies  a  want; 
hence,  a  substitute.  [Scotch.] 

-•  advantage  of  savms  .,1.1 
t«(-w.is(rrs  to  the  new 

..... 

beet-preBS  (liet')ires),  ».  A  hydraulic  or  sfesm- 
iwiwer  machine  for  expressing  the  juice  from 
beet-routa  in  the  process  of  making  beet  root 
sugar. 

beet-radiah  (W-l'rad'isb).  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  red  beets  (Beta  rmlyaru)  when 
raised  or  used  for  salad.  See  Orvft. 
beet-rave  (bet'rav),  k.  r<  „«•(!  +  rare,  after 
F.  Iirlli-rnrc,  beet-roof,  <  t>etlc,  beet  (see  beet  1  \ 
+  rare,  <  L.  ru/m,  a  tuniip.]  Same  ns  beet- 
rtulith.    In  Scotland  also  tne.triiK  and  fcctfrn. 

>f  the  bass- 
i  iwrieexHt], 


clullies  to  he  what  alie. 


«U.«r,V.Tleif'"S,?rnr.d.1' 

:Iiik  to  the  tetratnenxis 


*»)tnrats,  K»r;. 


der.  In  size  U  is 

colivcx.ofayellowt.hor,*h.r-y.  |low.:ol,>r,  marked  with  bee-tTee  (be'tre),  It.  1.  A  liamt 
Idaek  «|..ts  arid  Motcbra.  and  on  tin- Hytra  with  ten  Matk    wood  or  American  linden.  Til 


sei-tic.fi  of  the 
lamer  than  a  ]»•»,  nearly  oval. 


8.  To 


or  kindle  (a  fire); 


to  fire 


The.w,Blra.  -h.ebarj  fojded  ander   ftom  the  n>h^«f  iVs  tee^,  ho'tiVy 


i'tt  ol  tin*  |Hit«to 


hollow  tPM»  oocihjikhI  b\*  wild  l 


Two  tyrv*  nn  the  ante r  tcuii  tlie 

t'Aasicrr,  Kiuidit .  Tale,  1.  1434. 
It  warns*  inn,  It  ehanua  loc. 
To  mention  liut  ln*t  name  ; 
Ithewts  me,  it  fsWs  me, 
And  sets  mc  a'  on  flame; 

Burns,  F.p.  to  Iks  vie,  I.  8. 
And  stlrtn  folk  to  tore  and  fw/n  fire 
On  Venus  awter.  Cvurt  «/  l*r<,  1.  tS. 

4.  To  mend  or  replenish  (a  fire) ;  add  fuel  to. 

rlrldng  up  peals  to  Url  hU  llnile. 
Allitn  KaKuan,  To  llolwrt  Varde  of  Devonshire. 

[Obsolete  or  dialectal  in  all  senses.] 
beet:>,  ».    Same  as  heat*. 
beet4,  a.    Same  as  heal3. 

beet-fly  (bet'tll),  n.  A  two-winged  insect,  Au- 
thomyia  beta;  smaller  than  the  house-fly,  in- 
festing crops  of  mangel-wurzel  anil  other  va- 
rieties of  beet,  on  whose  leaves  it  deposit*)  its 
eggs,  the  larvtB  afterward  devouring  the  soft 
purls. 

beetle1  (K-'ll).  n.  [=  St?,  biltle,  biltill.  <  ME. 
betel,  brlffUt,  bilel,  biltill,  bytiflle,  <  AS.  birtel, 
bet>l,  bit,l,  bgtrl  (byll-)  (=  i/i.  betel,  billet  = 
Mill  }.  6o--t  /),  with  formative  -el,  <  ht  titan,  beat : 
see  ftctifl.]  1.  A  heavv  wooden  mallet,  used  to 
drive  wedges,  consolicfate  earth,  etc.  n  is  nia.1. 
either  for  swlniiiiiit,  with  the  handle  »et  In  Hie  middle  .1 
Hit  iron  Ih.iin.l  l„  nd,  or  for  ramtuliu.1,  with  the 

(l'|ovH,.|  in  heavy  In,  tl.-s  w  Itli  ttptjerllla;.  Diss -pl.v 
the  I,hi„1k.w  I  In  ,„ir  end  of  th.:  Vad,    In  the  latter 
as  for  thi'  lis*-  .,1  pM'trs.  it  is  sometime*  heai 
ret|llire  two  ,,r  ItliMe  hi.  II  to  operate  It. 
wniuf ,  and  In  the  second  fomi  a  ril  rmwier. 


l.,ll«IIUitl.ial  »tri[s's. 
the  elytra,  arc  of  a  IdisMl-retl  eoli 
itrest  havts;  upon  the  leaves  ami  II 

aivd  is  also  destrnetlve  to  the  tomato  and  the"Vin,'.]!unL  beet-rOOt  (bet'rrtt),"  n. 
****** B™1  "t'*ev»cU  In  ilij  KuL-kyr  ^lonotiitn  mri-^u  latx.ut    plant.    See  fwrf'.- 

f.'1  "**  'PTr<ui  fr*,n'  folisrsxln  over  the  wlml.. 

of  the  1'nlted  States  and  ranasla.  Also  called  /e</i(n  i.,,^, 
Elm-lenl  beetle,  a  Eiinniewn .  luyaoim  lid  l«.  lie.  Halt- 
ruet,  ,,,„t>,.jmrl1rna.  See  Oii/rmra  -  Harlequin  beeUc 
H,e  *,,,(,,„,„  Horned  beetle,  a  Imiit  lllcorn  Iwtie  ..( 
Hie  2eou>  Me-Mltunui  ami  some  relate,  I  irt  nera  lieioni!- 
Injj  to  the  cetoi.Un  Bimip  of  Sotrnfw, d*. 

beetle^  (bfi'tl),  a.    [Separate  use  of  brettt-  in 
Shaggy;  prominent:  used  in 


plan 

fpnii  licet-rooU.    The  n.itsare" 

Jillre  is  separatetl  liy  ]>reasurti,  hi;  

and  Is  then  filtered  and  cioeehtrsted  hy 
varliuui.]Kin.    See  Well.    BeeV-rOOt  V_ 
pre|»rcd  fn>m  ll,n  Juice  of  Uie  sugar  -licet, 
beeve  (bev),  n.    [A  rare  singular,  erron 
formed  from  Itceret,  pi.  of  be 


root  of  the  beet- 
BUKar  made 
a  pulp,  and  Hie 
i«  other  tilrans. 

In  s 


ftfftf<--f>r»»rN/.J 

beetle  brow  (also  written  bet  tte-l>roir). 

Here  are  the  neeffe  brows  sirs! I  hlnsh  far  me. 

■*«*.,  R-  and  i„  I.  4. 
wes,  aharpe  slarlnii  eves, 
-•enid.   Sjirnser,  ¥.  y. ,  II.  (x.  f,'». 

beetle11  (be'tl).  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  tVc/ed,  ppr. 
berUina.     [<  heetlt\  a.    First  used  by  Shak- 
spere.)    To  be  prominent;  extend 
hang;  jut. 

What,  if  It  tempt  >M|  towanl  (lie  flood. 


\n  animal  of 


Bent  hollow  iV-fJe  l»ow 
Thai  inail  or  foolMi 


Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  <  lilt 
That  Uetlr,  ...  r  hU  l»ase  Into  the  sea? 


1  by 
out; 

my  lord, 


i  lor 
i  , 

•»v)  eriimch  to 
Alt.,  calkd  a 


.  Itainlet,  L4. 


beetle-brow  (V>f-'l]-brou),  n.    See  fVrffrM,  n. 

beetle-browed  ibe'tl-broud),  «.   [<  me.  biul- 

brtnred,  bytclbraired,  etc.  (used  in  "IMers  Flow- 
man"  with  variants  fcfffwr  brawtd  and  bytu-r 
bratrid),  as  if  lit.  -having  biting  evebrows,' 
that  is,  projecting  eyebrows,  <  ME.  fnltl,  adj., 
shart>,  bitinr;,  <  AS.  'Intel  (h-i!  brttU'*\;  but 
more  prob.  •  with  eyebrows  like  u  lx>etle's,'  that 
is,  projecting  like  the  tufted  anteiinw  of  some 
beetles.    Sec  beetle*  and  frroic]    1.  Having 


•ret.)  A 

the  bovine  genus,  as  a  cow,  bull,  or  ox. 
Ttwy  would  knock  down  the  first  !*er*  they  met  with. 

Each  stately  Ver,  licsneaks  the  hand  ''""^ 
Tltst  fed  him  uurepinlng. 
-  _  irAi'ffirr,  The  Drovers, 

beeves,  n.    Plural  of  beef. 
beevort,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  bearer*. 
bee-WOli'  (be'wulf),  n.    1.  An  African  bee- 
cater,  Mcilitothere*  nubicus,  one  of  the  .Vcro- 
juV/tr.— 2.  A  parasite  of  the  bee,  Trichodts  ajn- 
ariur. 

bee-WOrm  (Iw'w^rm),  a.   An  old  name  for  the 

larva  of  the  bee.  Hat/. 
befall,  befal  (be-fAI'>,  r.y  pret.  *r/cM.  pp.  be- 
fallen, piir,  befalling.  [<  ME.  br'fnllrn,  fall, 
baiipen,  belong.  <  AS.  befealtan.  fall  (=0S.  <«- 
fiilltiH  -  OFries.  bifalla  —  D.  beralleti,  please,  _ 
Ollli.  bifulhiN.  MllO.  0.  befallen,  please),  <  lie- 
+  fraUan,  fall:  sec  and  fall.]  L  i 
To  fall  or  happen  to;  occur  to. 

Hut  I  Ipcseedi  >our  irrace  that  I  I 
Tlx-  worst  that  may  be/all  inc. 

.San*..  X.  VII,U 
The  worst  that  can  W/all  Uiee.  tncasiire.1  rlidil. 
Is  a  sound  slumber,  an-1  s  hoig  pssl  nmht 

Itryden.  tr.  of  I^cretius,  III.  H 


Digitized  by  Googli 


II.  mtrant.  1.  Tohafipcn;  come  to  pas*. 


The  dii 


I  have 
isl  which  Uj, 


The  ground  in  ma 
Wu  broken,  up  and  down 
Alternate  victory  ami  .1-  It 


.alii  .  .  . 
ililtun,  l\  U,  vl 

a  little  .It'll 
lose  steeps  ieMf 


Ki  vi.lt  <il  Islam.  vL  16. 

2f.  To  fall  in  the  way;  come  to  band. 

Hit  lllllv  'i.uil*  tiat.  .Irlv,  i  .,1  lh.lt  .tails, 

To  Ictili'  abi,<a.l,  whirr  paslun-  U-.t  UraiU. 

•St-wr,  VinrlUtinat, 1.  ii 

TO  befall  of,  to  be  the  fate  of .  kt«ipt  of. 
I*,  me  the  luvoor  to  dilate  ut  lull 
V\  liat  liath  IxJtU  ti ./  them,  iui.I  Hie*.  1111  now. 

.SA.1*  ,  f  <il  K  .  I  1. 

befana  ibe-fii'njt),  «.  [It.,  <  brfania,  epiphany, 
<  LL.  epiphania,  •  piphany :  see  Hfriphnnu,]  1. 
I'rimarily,  in  Italy,  an  Epiphimv  present  or 
gift. —  2.  !««/>. ]  Tin'  witch  or  fairy  said  to 
bring  children  the.  sweetmeats  and  other  re- 
wards given  them  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  or 
to  negleel  aud  punish  them. 

In  nursery  parlance  ihe  ttrfanti  luu  twi>  wpecta ;  she 
not  only  liriius  |UH»  to  good  .  lul.lr.  n.  I,ul  In  the  u  ro.r  ol 
the  uaughiy.  .v.  «wl  v  ,  «h  fc-r,  IX.  «js. 

8.  A  h»rgo  Tag  doll,  representing  the  Tir-fana, 
placed  oit  tli(>  chimney*  of  cottages,  etc.,  or 
displayed  in  shops,  in  Italy,  where  Epiphany 
(rifts  art*  sold,  for  the  terror  or  amusement  of 
children.    |Tbc  ahoy.,  nuanliuc*  and .  lutono.  have  rs-f- 

crenrc  to  the  gifts  of  gold,  IrsnkllK-clisr.  ami  mynti  (Msl. 
tl.  11)  brought  lij-  the  Mailt  to  the  ililld  Jtnln,  which  III-' 
feast  of  the  K|H|ihiiTiy  .  umriieii».irates.  The  gh.lesoin* 
blackened  figure*  ofl.-n  svhlhitol  are  ciplalned  l>y  t!i<' 
tradition  that  one  ot  the,  Uiteti  wise  kings  was  an  Elni 
opian.  ] 

bofeather  il>*-fcTit'er),  c  I.    [<  fce-1  +  feather.] 

To  deck  with  feathers, 
befell  (be-feD.    Preterit  of  befall. 
befetter  (be-fct'er),  r.  I.   [<  be'-1  +  feller.]  To 

confine  with  fetters;  restrain  um  if  by  fettcrs. 

Tongue-tied,  befittertd,  heavy  lailtn  nations. 

Cnrtyit.  French  Rev.,  It-  L  la 


beffroi-,  iF.] 

In  her.,  same  an  ruir. 


Sec  belfry. 
bctfroyt,  ».   In  her.,  same  as 
befilet,  c        [Early  mod.  E.  also  befyle.  <  ME. 
befulrn.  befilen  ftm'xed  with  btfulen.  btfvulen, 
which  rest  directly  upon  /i</,  foul,  foul)!  <  AS. 


Out  ot  my  iOnlit.  thull  wriicnt ! 
Bf  nu  thr.e. 


He 

hridli 


•Voff.  [Scotch, 
(hf-fom'),  r.  r. 


befog  (be-foR' 


&U5 

Intentkitial  ami  iN  ntociil  rfforU  have  Iwrn  .  .  .  made 

to  tt/wt  the  uliule  nul'Jii  I, 

/>.  .1.  I»VJ/,,  Urrrhant  Marine,  p.  1J0. 

befool  (he-fiir),  c.  t.    [<  ME.  fcr/rrfen:  <  fcr-1  + 
fool1,]    i.  To  make  a  fool  of;  delude;  dupe. 
I  L'irtilil  lnjnl  with  nme. 
To  think  1  have  a  hrMhcr  «•  U/^J  ,1. 

fuel.  Ij.H'  '  ^n  rlll..-.  Iv.  l. 

2.  To  treat  as  n  fool ;  call  (a  person  i  ••fiK.I." 
before  (l«;-f6r'),  mli  ,  i>r'i>.,  and  r»n</.  [<  1IK. 
IhJuiih,  beforu.  Inform,  bifom.  etc.,  adv.  arid 
prep..  <  AS. befortiH.  liiforim,  adv.  and  prep.,  be- 
fore (in  place  or  time:  in  the  latter  use  rare, 
the  ordinary-  word  lieini?  <fr,  en-)  1=  OS.  fci- 
/iirnn  =  I>.  brraren  =UHU.  bifnru.  MH<i.  btror, 
btrnrn,  O.  Jktix  ),  <  /»',  by,  alnxit,  +  forum,  adv., 
before,  </»r,  for,  lit.  bf-fore:  we  fort  and /or, 
and  cf.  aforr.]  I.  </</r.  1.  In  front:  on  the 
anterior  or  fore  side  ;  on  the  side  opposite  the 
in  a  position  or  at  a  point  in  advance ; 


beg 

Jean*  anattrrvil  anil  Mid  unUi  Ivii 
I  aaw  Uie». 

f  can  t»  Lt  ui*.  two 


Philip. 

I  I  *s. 


p.  M. 


befylan,  <  be-  +  file,  foul,  <  ful.  foul:  we 

fi'lri,  foul1,  anc'l*  btfonl,  and  ef." ilejile1.]  To 
hiftke 'filthy  ;  befoul;  soil, 
befit  (iM'-flt'  ),  r.  1. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brfittetl,  ppr. 
bejHtUmj.    [<  be-1  +  tit.]    1.  To  suit  ;  be  mut- 
iny op  your  leara. 
Whkh  ill  «»«  tlw  l»aul,  i>f  tliat  la«. 
«m>i.  *...<  PL.  Knlnht  ..t  Hunilnu  rV»tl».  II.  S. 

That  name  heat 
Uiuon,  l:  u,  >.  sen. 

btriffiniT  hU  decree.     7>niyft,n,  Uaroni'  Wars,  Iv. 

To  lit;  furnish  with  something  fit.  [Bare.] 


.  hail  icrlotujy  bejtttrd  bim  with  Jurt  ineh  a 
I  iut  h  a  aaddle.  St<nie,  Trtttnun  Slvanily. 


be-1  +  /oam.]  To 

:".  f. ;  tiret.  and  pp.  btfvggttl, 
mnZ befogging.    [<t*-I+  foil.]    To  involve  in 
lug;  hence,  figuratively,  tocunfuse;  make  ob- 
or  uncertain;  b<-wllder:  m,  to  befog  the 


The  liultle  WW  Mere  aii.l  Ih-IiIikI.  2  I'liroil,  \lil.  14. 
Rrachinv  forth  unto  th.xc  tiun«i  which  are  Uf-r,. 

Mill.  Ill,  I  t 

Hail  lie  hi.  hurU  *e/..re  I  Shai.,  Macbeth,  T.  7. 

1  am  wtit  wldi  l.n»  v'.  te, 

Ti  *w»ri,  the  ilu.t  lM-lilii'1  the  ihk>r. 

.v»,i»  ,  M  N.  II..  *.  i 
If  tun  will  walk  Wf-  r.-,  Kir,  I  will  i.v.rljk.-  )..u  In 
.Ui.llj,  ««ii  ft.,  Wiiucau  llaler.  I  1 

2.  In  time  ptv.'eding:  previously;  formerly: 
already. 

Vim  tell  Ine  Wliat  t  knew  txf»rt.  /Ii-yifr.i. 
\  flatterer  U  a  -iunee  t.i  hlm,  for  h*  can  tt-U  hltti  uothlus 

1.  nt  wliat  lire  kllowei  U-f.tn. 

Hp.  A'.irfe.  Mkro C'»nii«hi|'hit'.  A  Sclfc-iinicelteil  Man. 

[The  adverb  i«  freqii<-nt ly  used  in  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  us  bffon 
betore-mrntumetl,  etc.] 

TL  l>rep.  1.  In  front  of,  in  time  or  position ; 
on  (he  anterior  or  fore  side  of;  in  a  position  or 
at  a  point  in  advance  of:  as,  a  happy  future  lies 
before  you ;  before  the  house ;  before  the  fire. 

Tho  CuMoll  ««e.  which  a  blind  tradition  ha»  hitherto 
placed  Tn  Uic  Paat,  l»  6e/ore  Ui. 

Cai/yJe,  Sartor  Re«rlu«.  Hi.  6. 

iJ^fwre  thcai  went  the  prlefct  reailiiinthe  burial  wrvlec. 

Ilaxtkorn',  Twice  rol  l  Tale«,  1. 

2.  Ill  presence  of ;  in  sight  of ;  under  the  cog- 
nisance, jurisdiction,  or  consideration  of. 

Abraham  bowed  down  Mmtelf  kfm  Hie  (.iv.lile  of  Die 
Und.  lieu  ktlll.  1'.'. 

They  tell  me.  If  they  tnlcbt  he  bri'Uuht  V/.^r  Jutt, 
Tlicy  would  reveal  tlUtiirt  of  itnuu'i'  i'oin».^|Uein-t. 

rUteker         «n«>*rr>.  Sea  V«.)*4Vr,  Iv.  2. 

If  my  lady  die. 
Ill  he  mini  W/ort  a  jury,  thou  art  the  i  «m^  i>ii  't. 

«,r<u  uiul  n,  Si'iriilul  lady.  v.  1 

3.  In  precedence  of ;  in  advance  of,  as  regards 
rank,  condition,  development,  etc. 

He  thai  innirth  after  nir  U  pn-f,  rr.  d  U/«re  me. 

John  I.  ir,. 


Moon  made  their  way  i 
an  Kiveli.  /rniLi. 

2.  .Sooner  than;  ruthcr  than, 

Tlien  lake  n.v  uml ;  my  body,  toul,  uu.l  all, 
Br.ii.ie  that  Cll.lalid  lllve  Ihe  f  reluli  the 

Slwk-,  I  Hen.  VI.,  v.  :i. 

beforehand  Itie-for'haiid),  orfr.  [<  ME.  bt  fori- 
boml,  bifornhanii,  birorenbond,  before,  previous- 
ly, <  before n,  before,  +  hand,  homl,  haud.J  1. 
In  anticipation;  in  advance. 

So  that  thty  .  ^  inn>  lie  Uiuiclit  («-/,irr*,iinl  Hie  ..kill  "f 
ntH'Hklll/.  Ih.-ktr, 

2t.  Hi-fore  there  is  time  for  anything  to  bo 
done ;  before  anything  is  done. 

What  U  a  Mian  *  .^iit.-ii.lliii  with  Itiauperal.le  .nrncut* 
tlx  hut  the  rollinL-  ..f  suyphiu'a  iloiie  up  the  hill.  whUh 
U  »ik.ii  ie/urtAomf  to  return  upon  him  uualu  '.' 

.Sir  H,  I.'  *>/rtf«;re. 

TO  be  beforwhaod  With,  to  anliclpntf  ;  1-e  ill  advaucv. 
ot ;  U-  preiKire-l  or  rtu'l)  fur. 

AstIci'U  ,  .  .  reai.lrea  to  U  l^/orehanj  trilh  the  dancer. 

,w.;r..ii. 

The  last  cited  author  hw  been  \»Ji>r<haud  with  lue. 

.l..lf.'«OI. 


beforehand  (be-fOr'hand),  n. 

aitr.  I  f.  forehanded.] 


[<  litforchiind. 


forehanded.]  In  good  pecuniary  clr- 
ces;  having  enough  to  meet  otieVobli- 
und  something  over;  forehanded:  as. 
rich  aud  much  beforehand,"  Jlaeon.  [Archaic.  J 
1  iu.w  be^an  to  tlilnk  of  iicttini;  n  liltte  U/otvhaint. 

r'rili.*hu.  Antotiioii.,  p.  77. 

beforesaid  (be-for'sed),  a.  Aforrsjiid.  t'haueer. 

beforetime  (bo-for'tim),  ade.  [<  ME.  lie  fore- 
time; <  before  +  lime.  Cf.  ii'i.ri  fimr.]  For- 
merly;  of  old  time;  aforetime.  [Olwolcseent.] 
B//,>/r/iiM/  in  Urael,  when  a  man  w  ent  to  enouirc  ot  Hod. 
tbu»  he  »jkake„  1  Sam.  ix.  t». 

befortnnet  (be-for'tun),  r.  t.  [<  be-1  +  fortune.] 
To  happen ;  betide. 

I  w|,h  all  itood  l*f<rr1*M  you.     Shak..  T.  0.  of  V  .  Iv.  i 
befoul  (be-foul'),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  befouten,  befulen 
(mixiNl  with  Itefwleu,  etc.:  see  befite),  <  lie-  + 
fonlen,  foul:  see  be-1  and  foul1,  r.]    To  unike 
foul;  cover  with  filth;  soil;  tarnbih. 
Lawyer*  can  live  without  U  foutin  i  each  other'*  names. 

TniU'i*,  ruin-heitrr  Tow-era,  \xL 
!tlrd»  ot  iwy  wingetl  their  way  I.,  the  nt.vtcly  In  t.  U. 
/.iiililW  IU  JHirity.  X.  .1   Iter  ,  ' "X.WI. 

befreckle  (be-frek'l),  r.  f.  [<  be-1  +  frrrl:le.) 
To  freckle;  spot;  color  with  various  spots ;  va- 


befltting  (be-fit'ing),  p.  a.  Of  a  suitable  kind 
or  character;  tit;  proper:  becoming:  as,  befl- 
tinq  words;  a  befitting  dress  or  manner. 

beflttingly  (be-fji'ing-li),  nrfr.  In  a  befitting  or 
apjiroprinte  iiuiiiner;  becomingly. 

be  flatter  (he-flat'er),  c.  t.  [<  be-1  +  flatter.] 
To  flatter:  cajole. 

beflea  ibd-fie').  r.  I.  [<  be-1  +  flea1.]  To  pes- 
ter, as  fleas  do. 

One  cf  thoac  tineas 
Who  btjtea'J  with  bad  verses  tioor  Luuia  t/uatorw. 

Icireit.  Fable  for  L'ritkw. 

beflecked  (be-flekf),  a.  [<  be-1  +  fleeieit.] 
Flocked;  spotted  or  slreakitl;  variegated.  Also 
•polled  befleekt. 

Ilark  hlllows  of  an  rarthuuake  storai 
lUlUektd  with  clouds  like  foam. 

r»i(ti>r.  The  HU1  top. 

beflower  (bc-llou'i'-r),  r.  t.  [<  6e-i  +  >iro-.] 
To  cover  or  besprinkle  with  flowers. 

Beside  a  Vlfdinrrerf  and  fc'HrUmled  j>rccl|i-ice. 

8  XV  CUuuiu,  Ufe  on  the  Mltslsalppl,  p.  774, 

beflom  (  be-flum'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  np.  beflummed, 
ppr.  OrflHmminn.  [Sc.:  also  in  the  appar.  per- 
verted forms  bleflum,  blaflum,  blephum,  r.  and 
«.,  perhaps  <  6e-t  +  'flum,  as  in  .rtuwiraeriK,  or 
a  variant  of  flam.  Words  of  this  kind  are  very 
unstable.]    To  befool  bv  cajoling  language"; 

(<l 

cover  with  foam.    />rydr  n. 


I 

•   .11.  II.  Jiiumo,  :>ulhla«  RkvcIs,  Iv.  1. 

Tile  eldest  Mil  is  Ix/vrt  tile  younirer  in  sties 

4.  In  preference  to;  rather  than 

0 

I 


One  jo>iius  howre  in  bllsfull  hniiphiM, 
t»/,yn.  a  life  of  wrt'ti  hedliea. 

•.  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  9*4. 


'.  Kelbjlo  MedM,  U  S. 
We  tliink  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  be/ore  the 
tonnellUo4  eovel.HlslleBa.  Jrr.Tixift'tr. 

8.  Anterior  to  in  time;  previous  to:  as,  I 
shall  return  before  six  o'clock. 

'temple  sprang* frucn  a  family  w hich.  tlHicurh  ancient  and 
honouralile.  IumT  hejore  hut  time  Ist'li  scarcely  mentioned 
in  our  hi*4ory.  Mneati^iy,  sir  Vi  illtani  Temple. 

They  arrived  close  to  Albania  ulumt  two  hours  d**/i.r* 
daybreak.  ireitvi,  Unuiada,  p.  JO. 

6.  Under  the  action,  influence,  or  power  of. 
Mordeeai,  .  .  .  before  whom  thou  hwt  beifiln  to  fall. 

Esther  it  U. 

Tower  snd  town,  u  he  advanced,  went  down  VA>er  him. 

PtnaAt.  Fcrd.alldlk*..li.  « 

Before  all.  Ste  ««.  -  Before  the  twain  (mrur  i,  in  a  \»> 

el  1 1. .Is  ..l  dlrecUnn  which  lies  liefure  n  litis-  drawn  ut  rt-ilil 
iiiveiii  to  the  keel  at  the  midship  ~i-ll.iu  of  tin-  htilii  —  Be- 
fore lor  afore  i  the  mast,  m  a  common  sallur.  the  .  rew 

of  a  ship  liellic  Wrlheii  in  the  foretastlc  or  forward  of  the 

fonmast.  -  Before  the  Wind,  (if)  Xavt.,  in  the  ,|>re>-- 
ti> <ll  of  tile  wliul  :  an,  to  sail  UUtr*  thr  triti./,  tliat  Is,  In  Ihe 
dire,  lion  In  which  the  wind  Mows  :  aiUd  of  a  ship. 

We  continued  nilmluK  dfS.1  befwrt  tkt  iriVf.  kliowini: 
tliat  we  wiled  bvtter  so 

II.  II.  /»«»«,  Jr..  Before  Ihe  Mast.  p.  »1. 
(M  KU.ijrativ.lj  ami  eollispilall>,  In  pronperoi 
sun.  . ,  ,  out  ..f  debt  or  dlttl<  ultj . 

III.  <«»j.   1.  l-Tevious  to  the  tim 
followed  by  that. 


ft  slar-V/rers-W  fsj  e.  /)ro.uf..«,  F.dyolMon.  x«li.  »1». 
t  (W-fret'j,  cf.;  pret.  nnd  j.p.  Ufretted, 
ppr.  Irjrrttin;,.    [<  iV-I  +  fret1.]   To  fret  or 
gnaw  away. 

Accept  this  rinir,  wherein  my  heart  is  set, 
A  constant  hvuit  wlih  burning  names  V/rr? 

(•Veen/,  Jaiiu-s  IV  .  Iv, 

befriend  (ls;-fr<'nd'),  c  t.  [<  be-1  +  /rirW.]  To- 
ai't  as  a  friend  to;  eouutenauce,  aid.  or  benefit ; 
assist ;  favor:  as,  fortune  befriended  me. 

That  you  were  once  unkind,  bejrieiul*  me  now. 

Skak..  Stitilit'ta.  c»». 
The  climate  (of  Chsrronea]  is  not  much  Ae/rirnJeJ  hyOic 
heavens,  for  the  air  is  thick  and  fcsrjry. 

Z)rjiileii.  Ufe  of  Plutarch. 
Every  little  pine  needle  expanded  and  swelled  witll  syire 
IMilhy  and  Ae/nViisfrtf  me.  r^freeii.  Walden,  p.  143. 

befliendment  (bf-frend'ment),  w.  [<  befriend" 
+  -men!.]  The  act  of  befriending,  rosier. 
[Rare.] 

befrill  (M  fril'),  c  t.  f<  iV-i  +/ri;f.]  To  fur- 
nish or  deck  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

The  vicar » w  hite  haired  motlier.  vyri/w  .  .  ,  with  dain- 
ty cleanliness,  (Aoroe  W.-of,  Mld.llenian-h,  xvll 

befriM«(be.frinj'),r.  t.  [<6.-i  +  frmge.]  To 
furtilsli  with  a  fringe;  adorn  as  with  fringe. 

Let  my  dirty  leaves  .  .  . 
the  rails  of  IW-dlam  and  Siho 

Pope.  Imit.  of  Horace,  It.  I  41!». 

befrlB  (be-frix'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  befri;;edr 
ppr.  bringing.  [<  be-1  +  /ri.-.J  To  curl  this 
liairof;  friz. 

IUtn:z*1  and  liejiowilered  CJUrtlf  r«   Oni/e.itrsir.ley  fh-r 

befuddle  (lie-fud'l).  r.  *.  [<  V-l  +  fuddle.]  To 
stnnefvor  muddle  with  intoxicants;  make  stu- 
pidly Jrunk. 

V  (lii;-fer').  c  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  be  furred, 
btfurrmg.    [(  U-1  +  fur.]    1.  To  cover  or 
2t.  To  fur  over;  iucrust. 


I'l"- 

supply  with  fur 
X.  k.'D 


1  ibetrh  r.:  pret.  and  PP-  t-iiged.  ppr.  b, 
rlarly  mod.  K.  also  beg,,,  IhV,j,  51 


1  in  the 


■<> 

-  -Jr«- 

early  part  of  the  13th 
i  ltiwle  ") ;  origin  un- 
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certain.  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered: (1)  <  ME.  bagge,  a  bag  (because  beggars 
carry  bag*:  see  first  quotation  under  beggar, 
ti.);  but  thia  is  certainly  wrong.  It  would  im- 
ply the  forms  'beggen,  'beggr,  as  variant*  of 
baggen,  bagge,  but  no  sueh  variant*  are  found 
or  are  probable,  and  no  such  sense  as  'put 
into  a  bag,'  or  'carry  a  bag,'  which  might 
councet  the  notion  of  'bag'  with  that  of  'beg,' 
belongs  to  the  ME.  verb  baggen,  which  is 
found  only  in  the  sense  of  'swell  out  like  a 
bag' ;  the  sense  of  'put  into  a  bag*  is  modern, 
and  that  of  'carry  a  bag'  does  not  exist ;  bag- 
ger, moreover,  the  supposed  antecedent  of  beg- 
gar, is  only  modern.  (2)  <  Mi.  bedecian,  beg 
(connected  with  Ooth.  bidagiea.  a  beggar,  ap- 
par.  <  biifyan  —  AS.  biddan.  E.  bid,  ask;  cf.  D. 
bedelen  =  OHO.  be  talon,  MHO.  betelen,  G.  bet- 
fcis,  beg,  freq.  of  1).  bidden  =  (i.  bitten  =  AS. 
biildun,  E.  bid,  ask);  but  tho  AS.  bedeeian  oc- 
curs but  once,  in  tho  9th  century,  and  there 
are  no  intermediate  forms  to  connect  it  with 
ME.  beggen.  (3)  <  OFlein.  "beggen,  beg;  but 
there  is  no  such  word.  (4)  <  OK.  beg-,  the  com- 
mon radical  of  begard,  begart,  beguard,  begar 
(ML.  begardtu,  beggardwt,  beghardu*,  etc.),  and 
beguin  (ML.  beginu*,  btgginut,  beghinut,  begui- 
ntu,  etc. ),  names  given  to  the  members  of  a  men- 
dicant lay  brotherhood  (see  Beghard  and  lie- 
gum);  also  applied  to  any  begging  friar  or  other 
beggar.  Such  mendicants  were  verv  numerous 
at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  E. 
verb,  and  tho  derived  OF.  verb  beguiner,  be- 
auigner  (<  beguin),  with  AF.  begger,  Is  actually 
found  in  the  sense  of  '  beg.'  The  E.  verb  may 
be  a  back  formation  from  the  noun  beggar  (ME. 
beggert  beggere,  beggar,  beggare),  which  is,  in 
this  view,  an  adapted  form  (as  if  a  noun  of 
agent  in  -nrl,  -cri)  of  the  OF.  begar,  begard, 
etc.,  a  Begtuird.  liegmard  is  otherwise  not  found 
in  ME.,  tliough  the  precise  fonn  begger  is  found 
in  Wyelif  and  later  as  a  designation  of  the 
mendicant  friars 
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Marathl  bighd.]  A  Hindu  land-measure,  locally 
varying  in  extent,  but  usually  regarded  as  equal 
to  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  an  English 
acre.  The  bega  of  Calcutta  is  1,600  square 
yards,  or  about  a  third  of  an  acre, 
begad  .:  b^-gad' ),  inlerj.  [A  minced  oath,  a  cor- 
ruption of  6y  O.ut!  Cf.  egad,  fccdad.]  A  sort 
of  exclamatory  oath,  employed  to  give  weight 
to  a  statement. 

>  Very  uni  I  tort. 
Fuutiing,  Joaej 

hpFX,]  -.t  [<  be-i  +  galP.)  To  gall; 


f rot ;  chafe ;  rub  sore.  lip. 
began  (be-gan').    Preterit  of 
begat  (b?-gat').     Old  preterit 


of  beget,  still 


sometimes  usod  poetically, 
ssgaudt  (M-gtor),  r.  t.    [Also  written  /««- 
gated;  <  be->  +  gaud:  tee  gaud*.']   To  bedeck 


begaudt 

gated;  < 

with  gaudy  things.  Xortk, 
begaum,  «.    See  begum?. 
begeckt  (bfpk'),r.  t.    [8c,  also  begeek  (a  1). 
begekien);  <V*  +  geek.    Cf.  brgvnk.]    To  be- 
fool;  gull ;  Jilt.  y.E.n. 
begun  (bf-jero'),  r.  t.;  pret  and  pp.  begemmed, 
[<  4e-*  +  gem.]    To  adorn 
stud  with  genu, 


wft 


beggary 

ftmir'il  by  fool*,  whom  allll  hi-  fonnd  too  late  ; 
H«  had  hla  jMt,  aii>t  they  h».l  hit  e.lale. 

DrydtH,  Ah*,  and  Achlt,  L  ML 
A  rapadoua  government,  and  a  bt^jnrtd  exchequer. 

BwM*.  llvUlxatloa.  t.  *iS 

2.  To  exhaust  tho  resources  of ;  exceed  the 
means  or  capacity  of;  outdo. 

When  ton  two  brnw  met.  then  began  a  me  of  war. 
Uk«  parade  that  aeojwrt  all  deacrlptlou. 

Jrnnij,  Knickerbocker,  p.  82s. 

Khakoanearo  carries  iu  to  such  a  lofty  strain  of  Intel- 
ligent activity  aa  to  auggest  a  wealth  which  btggart  tilt 
own.  Emerwon.  Eaaaya,  lit  aer.,  p.  Ml 

beggardom  lbeg'|r-dum).  i».    The  state  of  beg- 
gary;  the  body  or  fraternity  of  beggars, 
beggarhood  (beg'ltr.had),  n.    [<  beggar  + 
-hood.]  The  character  or  state  of  being  a  beg- 
gar; beggars  collectively, 
beggariam  (beg'ftr-ixm),  n.    [<  beggar  +  -Urn.] 
Tho  state  or  condition  of  beggary, 
beggar linesa  (beg'a>-li-rie>i.i,  n.     [<  beggarly 
+  -mc«».]   Tlie  state  of  being  beggarly;  ex- 
treme poverty ;  meanness, 
beggarly  (beg'llr-U),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
beggerl</  ;  <  beggar  +  -fyl.)    1.  In  the  condition 
of  or  becoming  a  beggar :  extremely  indigent ; 
mean;  contemptible:  used  of  persons 


poor;  mean 
and  things. 


iBeghardBl,  "PP8*-  without 
pplicate  in  charity;  ask  as 


To  ask  for  or 
alms. 

Yet  have  1  l 
begging  bread. 

Yar  all  thy  bleated  youth 
Bacnraea  as  jurrd,  and  doih  b**j  the  aim* 
Ot  palated  clil  Shak.,  M.  (or  M..  UL  1. 

S.  To  aak  for  earnestly ;  crave. 
II«  |Jo>cnh|  .  .  .  *wd  Uk  body  of  Jraoa. 

HaL  xxvU.  68. 

3.  To  ask  as  a  favor:  hence,  to 
treat  or  supplicate  with  humility  or 
ness:  as,  I  begged  him  to  use  his  in* 
favor  of  my  friend. 

And  on  onr  kacea  we  beg 

(Ai  recompenae  of  oor  dear  KTilcoa, 

Put  and  to  n>mc)  tlwt  you  do  chanst^thla  narpoar. 

To  bat  a  person  for  a  fool*,  to  take  him  for,  or  mard 
Idm  »«,  a  fooL 


The  lawn 
with  dew^lnnia. 

Sn*},  L.  of  the  L,  IU.  a 

beget  (be-gef),  e.  t. ;  pret.  begot,  formerly  6e- 
oaf,  pp.  begotten,  begot,  ppr.  begetting.  [<  ME. 
begeten,  begiten,  btgiten,  etc.,  <  AS.  begitan, 
bigitan  (=  OS.  bigitan  m  OHO.  bigeran).  get,  ac- 
quire, <  be-  +  gitan,  getan,  get :  see  and 
1.  To  procreate;  geuerat^chiefly 

parents. 

Abraham  hfjat  ttaao ;  and  Isaac  t»y«U  Jacob ;  and  Jacob 
btgat  Jndaa  and  hla  brvthrvn.  Mat.  t  - 

Yet  they  a  brautaooa  offaprUis;  ■hail  beget. 

Jttotm.  T.  L.,  xL  SIS. 
Beoone  atoat  Manca,  and  Aeorf  younx  Cuplda. 

B.  Jmtmn.  AlctieJnUt,  IL  1. 

9.  To  produce  as  an  effect;  cause  to  exist; 


A  v^mWp  acoount  of  enipty  Iwxes. 

Shot.,  R.  and . 


oV;7onrfy  alna,  that  la,  thoae  aula  which  Idlencaa  and 
oeinpvy  uauallr  tolray  men  to,  auch  aa  lyitw.  flattery, 
atoallnai,  aod  ,llatliimlaU<w.  Jtr.  Totter. 

He  wa»  an  Idle,  orvpaWy  felli>w,  and  of  no  uae  to  the 
public  AddtKn.  Trtal  of  PoncUUoa 

2.  Of  or  fori 

.lata,  and  t 


,rs.  [Uare.] 
co„^noro*™{ha" 


(beg-jtr-li),  adr.  Meanly; 


p  r* 


It  U  hla  drllght  to  dwell  bennarlj 

beggar-my 

[In  allusion  to 


children's  game  at 

I  the  cat 


foraaken  norhlaaeed    ft*,™™**  \  •    as,   lujrarj-  6coet»  vice ;    Sa'telT^on*  down  t 

I^  ZurU^!       love  18  beV°'  °y  fan<!y.    OUumUe.  h„  to  he  paid  tor  at  the  rate  of  four  carda  for  > 


.  I  M 

ml-na'bor),  a. 
loss  of  cards.]  A 
In  ono  rarlety  of  It  the 
'  uid  titer 


Intellectual  adencv  haa  been  ohaerrtd  to  be^et  Inrarta* 
bly  a  doubt  of  the  cxlatence  of  matter.  Kmerton,  Nature. 

idcnt  of  langnaaje,  and 

p.  1«7. 


Thought  la  eaaentially  Indejiendei 
•perch  could  never  have  arooMen  rea 
Jfimrf.  Nature 


;  en- 


under  which  it 


-Srn.  To  breed, 
begotter  iH-  get'er),  ».  One  who  begeu  or  pro- 
creates ;  a  father. 

■  l  (be-get'ing),  n     1   The  act  of  pro- 
or  producing.— 2.  That  which  is  be- 
gotten: progeuv. 

beggable  (begVbl),  a.    [<  begl  +  -«««?.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  begged. 
Thlnjri  dlftpoaed  of  or  not  beygnbie.  Butter,  Cliaractera. 

beggar  (beg'kr),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  mare  com- 
monly begger,  <  ME.  begqer,  beggere,  also  beg- 
a  man  waa  leaally  iiron^l  an  Idiot,  the  profit  of  hu  Unda    gf"r,  beggare,  a  beggar :  for  the  etym.,  see  eeejl. 
.  .  .  rnliht  be  gTaiitvd  by  the  klnu  to  any  auhject,  ,  .  .    The  reg.  mod.  spelling  is  begger  ;  the  ME.  vari- 
sm-h  a  p*»on,  when  Una  grant  waa  aaked,  waa  aaid  («  bt    an)  8pclUn(!  beggar,  beggare,  has  not  neces- 
sarily a  bearing  upon  the  conject  ured  derivation 
from  OF.  begard,  the  suffix  -er  beiug  in  ME. 
often  varisble  to  -ar;  cf.  mod.  E.  Bar.]  1. 
One  who  begB  or  asks  alms;  especially,  one 
who  lives  by  asking  alms  or  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  beg. 

Bidder?*  Mid  6/,ij7*rrj  fast  about  yede. 
With  hire  be  Ilea  and  here  bagsea  of  brede  full  ycrammed. 

Pier,  runrman. 

2.  One  who  is  in  indigent  circumstauces ;  one 
who  haa  been  beggared. — 3t.  One  who  asks  a 
favor;  one  who  entreats;  a  petitioner. 

Cm™/.  Wilt  th.w  need,  be  a  bt^r  f 

What  anbjocta  will  preearlouj  klnoa  regard  ? 
A  eropar  apeaka  too  aoftly  to  be  heard.  Itryden. 

4.  One  who  assumes  in  argument  what  he 
does  not  prove. 

These  ihatncful  V^jurr  of  prlnrlplea.  TillotMin. 

5.  A  fr-llow:  a  rogue:  nued  (a)  in  contempt 
for  a  low  fellow;  (6)  an  a  term  of  playful 
familiarity:  as,  he  is  a  gooil-heartcd  little  Wg- 
gar — Masterful  benar.  iv*  nw»rer/i<<.— To  so  or 
fro  bom*  by  beggars  bosh,  t<>  v  t"  ruin.  Brrwer. 

beggar  0>eg'ftr),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beg- 
ger; <  fwr/7<rr,  it.  1  1.  To  make  a  beggar  oif; 
reduce  to  beggary;  impoverish. 

Wliat  heavy  hand  hath  Uiw'd  yi>u  to  the  irrare. 
And  toKstr  i  your*  for  aver.     Snak. ,  Macbeth,  UL  L 


In  the  old  common  law  waa  a  writ 


]-  r>.  'H 

avotped  for  a  /oof. 

To  bag  the  question.  In  Iwru*.  to  asum*  or  take  aa 
axanted  that  wnlrh  la  not  more  certain  than  the  pmpoal. 
taoo  to  be  proved,  or  which  ohrioualy  Inrolrea  the  point 
in  iiueation  ;  aaaunie  aa  a  prenilae  wliat  no  one  who  takea 
the  oppualte  Ttew  of  the  uueatlon  will  admit. 

The  ao|itilani  of  btiging  tht  iruatum  la,  Uien.  when  ony 
thing  la  proved  either  by  Itself  ue  aonh'thliig  that  la  equal- 
ly unknown  with  itarlf. 

Burprrmtiriui,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman  (lOPTX 

The  attempt  to  Infer  hla  IKhakapcre a|  claatlcal  ednra- 
tlun  from  the  Internal  evidence  of  hla  worka  la  almply  a 
beyying  qf  tht  oweaf  ion. 

U.  I*.  Mirth,  I^cta.  on  Eng.  l+ng  ,  V-  «L 

To  maintain,  aa  Sir  Wyvtlhi  llmmion  doea.  that  ST  la 
the  temperature  of  the  floor  on  whirl,  the  Antarctic  loe- 

aheet  reata,  U  virtually  fo  bfr  (Ar  i/u>#fi,»i. 

J.  Crutl.  rlinute  and  ( 'oanmlogy,  p.  230, 

-STB.  .t«*.  Rrqutrt,  B*<J.  etc.  (aee  nttl);  to  pray  (tar), 
c>.iiijure.  petition  (U*X 

11,  intrant.  1.  To  ask  alms  or  charity;  prac- 
tise begging ;  live  by  asking  alms. 

1  cannot  dig ;  to  be>j  I  am  aahamed.  Lake  xvl,  3. 

2.  In  the  game  of  all-fours,  to  ask  of  the  dealer 
a  concession  of  one  point  to  be  added  to  one's 
count.  The  dealer  mnat  either  com-ed*  the  ]> -lilt  or  deal 
out  three  additional  carda  to  each  player.  IShould  tile 
miil  i-rljcliially  turned  aa  Irnmp  appear  alter  thla  new  deal, 
thn .  »r  f,  »cr  If  ivi  ngre«d,  mini  be  dealt  to  each  until 
a  dlltRrrnt  trump  aj,|*ar»._  TO  DSf  Off.  to  ol*aln  rtleaae 
fruni  a  |ienalty,  ot>li|jHtluii,  at*  .,  Iiy  entnraty  or  rlcuao*. 
(beg),  n.    Sumo  as  brnK 

iWA  blg'a).  n.    [Also  written 
6rcj;a,  betgah,  brrgka,  etc.,  repr.  Hind,  bigha, 


three  for  a  king,  etc  ;  and  the  game  gora  on  Ihua  till  on* 
haa  gained  all  live  otller'a  carda. 

beggar  it-basket  (beg/jtrz.bas'ket),  a.  The 
European  lungwort,  jruiwtonaria  ojflrinali*. 

beggar's-lice  (beg'Krz-Us),  n.  1.  An  English 
name  of  Galium  Aparine,  or  goose-grass,  given 
to  it  because  its  burs  stick  to  the  clothes,  and 
somewhat  resemble  lice. —  2.  The  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  species  of  Btden»  and  to 
f'eninn*j>ermnm  Firginicum,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  barbed  awns  which  cling  persistently  to 
clothing.    Also  called  beggar't-Uckt. 

beggar  8-needle  (beg'&rz-ne'dl),  n.  An  Eng- 
lish popular  name  for  the  Scandix  l'eetem,  from 
its  long-beaked  fronds. 

beggar  s-ticka  (beg'llrz-tiks),  a.  Same  as  beg- 
gaPs-liee,  2.    Also  written  beggartitk*. 

It  [the  garden]  waa  over-run  with  Roman  w 
and  beg-janukA,  which  laat  .tuck  to  my  clothea 

TAoreau,  WaUlen,  p. 

beggar-weed  (beg'ilr-wed),  n.  [Cf. 

2.  J     A  name  sometimes  given  in  England 
tho  common  door-weed,  Polygonum  aeieuJare, 
to  Cutcuta  Trifnlit.  and  to  some  other  plants. 

beggary1^  y^'jj^')'  *•  J.: 

Tlie  state  of 
indigence. 

Tla  the  narrow  nee*  of  hnman  nature, 
IHir  iMVrrty  and  btpmm  «'  "plrlt, 
To  take  exception  at  tilrae  thlnga, 

B.  Jonmn,  The  New  Inn,  Iv.  S. 
Hla  veeael  with  an  tneatlmahl*  cargo  haa  Juat  u/uie 
down,  and  he  la  rcdnced  In  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
brpyary.  J/ar*ufay,  Lord  bacon 

2t.  The  act  or  practice,  of  begging ;  the  oecu- 
]»ition  of  a  beggar;  begging. 

We  inuat  lie  careful  that  nur  charity  do  not  minlater  to 
idlenea*  and  tlie  love  of  beggary. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Earmplar. 

3.  Beggars  collectively;  beggardom;  bagflgo> 

hood. 

Tta*  riRMA  fa  Iniaded  by  the  leglona  of  V«fMry.  and 
held  In  overpowering  minibcra  agalnat  all  c 

llaiertU, 

4.  A  state  of  1 
The  freed,™  and  the  Seoyory  of  the  old  atudla 

r»»rtrr*» 

beggary-  (bcg'ijr-i),  a. 
Ueggurlv;  poor;  mean, 
weeds.    [Lueal,  Eng.] 


<  eeggere, 


\  i. 


or  deficiency. 


[^^;'i4of 
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beggerv  beggary  t.    Former  and  more  regular 

HpelUiiRP  of  U-ijijar,  btfiijttry. 
begging  (beg'ing),  «.    ['<  MK  beggynge;  verbal 

n7of  Sv1.]   Too  act  of  asking  or  soliciting; 

the  occupation  of  a  beggar, 
beoort  (bcg'l),  «.  Same  m  bey'. 

Them  used  to  be  a  still  mora  poW'-rtuI  personage  at  ths 
bead  of  the  <  hut,  tailed  Uir  DItui  /<<-jyy.  /h-seu-asnv 

Beghard  (beg'itrd),  n.  [<  Hit.  Beghardus,  be- 
gardnt,  beggardnt,  betjehiirdus,  bemkordttt  (of. 
It.  Hp.  Pg.  fcjonfo,  M'UU.  tVt/A<7r/,  ('./third,  Q. 
OetyAort,  Flem.  beggaert,  OF.  Arparcf,  began, 
begar,  with  a  later  eqoir.  ML.  My/A'-i.*,  ©eyi- 
•w,  etc.,  OF.  6fp*<»,  etc.,  E.  Beguin),  fanned, 
with  the  suffix  -orrfutt,  -artl  (and  later  -taw, 
-in,  after  the  few.  ML.  begkina,  begina,  etc., 
OF.  begnine,  eta.,  K.  Beyain,  Begnine),  from  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  sisterhood  of  Be- 
gains,  namely,  Lambert  Bcym  or  te  Begne :  aee 
tU:guin,  BrgnineA  One  of  a  body  of  religious 
enthusiasts  which  arose  in  Flanders  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  a  Beeuin  (which  see).  Also 
written  Heoaari.   [Often  without  a  capital.] 

begild  (be-iild'),  r.  f,:  pret.  and  pp.  Segilded, 
UgULpyT.begilding.  [<  &«-■  +  aitflfj  To  gild: 
as,  "  bnde-laoea  begilt,"  B.  Jonaon,  King's  Kn- 
Urtmnment. 

inc  llrfitjilnc  fiiu.h  from  iwoMji,  rneltj.  tour-tlla-ici, 
With  qui*  rUu  bauu  begifa*  the  neighbour  zrxmt*. 

9yi  teeter,  liutislle  of  Yvry  (trainvX  p.  10L 

begin  (be-gin'),  v.;  pret.  began,  sometimes  be- 
gun, pp.  btgun,  ppr.  ?>.-r/iNMi»u/.  [<  MK.  tte./in- 
ntn,  tuyiaae*  (pret.  beyaa,  fret/on,  pi.  oejyimne, 
te^tm-urn,  beamne,  etc.,  pp.  1wims«*i,  pr^oanen, 
beouti «*, etc), <  AS.  foffiutsan,  woinson  (pret.  6e- 
pan,  pi.  oejnsnito*,  pp.  bet/anne-i)  ne  08.  biginnan 
an  OFriee.  btyintw,  bejenna  —  D.  begitt>ic7i  := 
OHO.  fcioia-ioii,  MHO.  O.  bqrisncn,  begin ;  AS. 
i  commonly  onoinnan,  rarely  d^nrnin,  ME. 
ten,  and  by  apberesls  ginnen,  mod.  E.  obs. 
orpoet.  gin;  also  with  still  different  prefixes, 
OHO.  inginaan,  engtnnen,  and  Goth,  duyinnan, 
begin ;  <  be-  (E.  4eJ  )  or  on-,  a-  (E.  o-»),  +  'gut- 
nan,  not  found  in  the  simple  form,  prob.  (jjig. 
'open,  open  up'  (a  sense  retained  also  byTbe 
OIIG.  inginnan,  MHO.  enginnem),  being  prob. 
eonuected  with  (a)  AS.  ginian  =  OHO.  ginin. 
MHO.  gitien,  ijenrn,  G.  gaknen,  gape,  yawn,  (6) 
A8.  pfnaa  -=  IceL  ghat,  gape,  yawn,  (c)  AH. 
j-riiiian,  E.  yawn  a  OHO.  {fnaoa,  MHO.  grinen, 
gape,  yawn  (cf.  Or.  xa'vrll'<  gape,  yawn);  all 
variously  with  n-  formative  from  the  root  'gi, 
seen  also  in  OHO.  qien  and  giiofn,  gtvon,  MHO. 
jyiiren,  gcteen  =  L.  a  id  re  =  OBolg.  h/art  e  Knas. 
«^at(  =  Bohem.  sicati  —  Lith.  rAtofL  etc.,  g»pe, 
yawn  (et  Or.  ^eVmiv,  yawn,  x<"K,  chaos,  *do>«ij 
ehanm,  etc:  aee  eAoof,  cAona):  see  yawn  and 
Aiatw.  Cf.  open  as  ©qui  v.  to  begin,  and  elote  as 
«quiv.  to  ea<!.]  I.  frets*.  1.  To  tako  tho  first 
step  in;  set  about  tho  performance  or  aecont- 
plishmsnt  of;  enter  upon ;  commence. 

Ta  djui|>)i»  ut  Sulritta,  bryin  tb«  uxitt. 

Pvpt,  Mealah,  L  1. 

2.  To  originate;  be  the  originator  of :  as,  to 
btgin  a  dynasty. 

I"rguil  .Stinro*l  tint  the  ma^e  cb&M-  U-jan. 

Pof,  Wlmlwir  romt,  I.  81. 

3.  To  trace  from  anything  as  the  Ant  ground; 
date  the  beginning  of. 

Tha  spoatlo  b*ffitv  oar  knowledge  to  the  creaAurea 
■u  Mch  lesda  ua  to  the  knowlwhfe  of  God,  Lock*. 

-  Brn.  L  To  art  about,  imiltuto,  undertoae,  orlsUiste, 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  come  into  existence ;  arise; 
»:  as,  the  present  German 
William  1. 


originator. 
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or  first  leads  off ;  an  author  or 


Mac..  B.  and  J.,  1IL  1. 

2.  Onobeginuingto learn orpraotlae ;  anoyice: 
r  tyro:  as,  "a  sermon  of  a  new  beginner* 

thnft. 

There  are  oobS>  in  It,  hat  they  are  (or  the  adept 

and  ti:it  (i:t  Iho  tx<T\nmr, 

O.  W.  Uotnet,  B.  W.  Emerson,  xlr. 

beginning  (b^-gin'ing),  ».  t<  MK.  e'v/fnni»j»e, 
beginntmge(=  MHO.  beginnunge):  verbal  n.  of 
begin.]    1.  The  origin;  source;  first  cause. 

lata  ,  .  .  the  tWeinmnsj  and  the  ending.        Her.  L  rX 
S.  The  point  of  time  or  epoch  at  which  any- 
thing  begins ;  specifically,  the  time  when  the 
universe  began  to  be. 
]  it  the  ttfymniad  Ood  crusted  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  L  1. 

It  was  reserved  for  Ratton  to  declare  for  the  fins  time 
that  tho  rocks  arouiul  n»  rrvL-tl  no  trsoa  of  the  fefosnnine 
o(  thlnp.  Otikif,  OeoL  Sketches,  U. 

3.  The  initial  stage  or  first  part  of  any  pro- 
cess or  proceeding;  the  starting-point:  as,  a 
small  beginning. 

Ho  was  codk  to  that  height  of  honour  oat  of  base  be- 
ginning*.  Burton,  AnaL  of  MeL,  p.  ML 

The  hytainning  of  wrltlnf  la  the  MeroglTpbie  or  sjmhol- 
tral  picture,  the  heyfautiiw  of  worship  la  ictuhlira  or  Idol, 
stry,  the  begiminf  of  eloqaenoe  b  plctortsi,  aenenaas, 
and  metaphorical,  the  beginning  of  philoaophy  la  the 
myth.  £*c*y,  Eorop.  Morals,  1.  US. 

beginnlngless  (lK>gin'ing-les),  a.  [<  beginning 
+  -ieet.)  Having  no  beginning:  correlative  to 
endtexa.  [Rare.] 

begird  (bf  gerd/),  p.  f. ;  pret-  «nd  pp.  begirt, 
begirdtHl,  ppr.  begirding.  [<  ME.  begtrden, 
only  in  pret.  or  pp.  mrurf,  <  AH.  oepyrdoa 
(="OHO.  bui>,rlj,i)i  :'cf.  Goth.  fti^nnfa»,  Ftrong 

I?rTobu^witTa^^OT,gWle.-TiTor»ur- 
round;  inclose;  oncompaaa. 

Vthor's  son 
fi«.ji><  will.  Hr(U»li  nnii  Anu.irU-  knlKfcls. 

IfUfen,  P.  L,  t  Ul. 

begirdl*  (b*-ger'dl),  r.  f.  [<  6e-l  +  girdle.~\ 
To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a  girdle. 

tike  a  ring  of  lightnlngi  they  .  .  .  htgtriU  her  from 
aliore  to  ahore.  Ctrigle,  brooch  Bee.,  111.  vlL  S. 

begirtr  (nfft*rt'),  v.  t.  [A  form  of  begird,  inf., 
due  to  the  frequent  pp.  begirt,  pret.  and  pp. 
being  the  same  as  those  of  begird."}  To  De- 
gird;  encompass. 

Begirt  the  wood,  and  Bra  It. 

JfaatMijier  Mi!ul  Uirar,  Ut  &. 
To  btyi"  tlie  almighty  '.krone, 
Be»c<:<:lil:i|f  i  ll*>l.<lll|.  Miilon,  P.  L.,  V.  BBS. 

beglaxB  <b$-glar'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  +  tftare.]  To 
glare  at  or  on.    [A  humorous  coinage.] 

So  that  a  bystander,  without  beholding  Mrs.  WUfer  at 
all,  must  have  known  at  whom  she  was  glaring  by 

tier  rrfrscU'd  frum  tilL  LOUHU-linnL'L'  »il  tilt.'  txyinrttt  oni 


Beguaxd 

lOnia  (bfgO'ni-|),  a.  [NL.,  named  after 
ichel  Begon  (1638-1710),  a  French  promoter 
of  science.]  A  very  large  genua  of  polypeta- 
loua  exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat- 


mouB  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat- 
Begoniatea.  They  sr,  m.^uy  i^rtace.ins. 

e  »»rr...T  muLrni  "I  (lie  el"N\  ami  srr-  trr- 


m,  tsaaeV-  with  ni»l*  fl-^ten;  #,  €.  two  Smw«  at  rri«  IgmKa  j 
Atnilt   IPMm  tje  Maeet  »n.|  llet<mi«  >  "  Ir«.<»V«»»'»l  •••  *>»*• 

olque."i 

qnent  In  cultivation  as  follage-planta  and  for  their  showy 
or  singular  flowers.  A  very  great  diverally  In  tile  of  tea 
brilliant  coloring  nt  the  leaves  has  been  reached  by  akllfal 
emoalng.    from  the  shape  of  their  large,  ooUqao,  t 

k'ivr,  Riifii.'  «|xeMS  IR  I 

ear.  The  euccalent  Scad 
as  pot-herbs. 

Begoidace»«b4iro-ni-a'sv-e),s.ul.  [NL.,  <  Be- 
oonia  +  -ofw.  J  A  natural  order  of  plants,  al- 
lied to  the  t'acwrWfoeeor  and  Cactacea,  of  which 
Begonia  Is  the  typical  genua.  The  only  other  genera 
sre  ItUiehrantHa  uf  Die  ftandwtch  lahutda,  aiomttypur.  and 
BernmieUn  of  the  United  States  of  Cukiaibia,  of  only  two 
spedes. 

begoniaceons  i  be-ci>-ni-a'Hliius,',  a.  Belonging 
to  or  resembling  tho  Begoniacta, 

began  (l>*irdr').  v.  t.  [<  fcr-i  +  gorei.]  To  be- 
smear with  gore,  ^peascr. 

begot  (by-got').  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
beget. 

begotten  (bo-got'n).  Past  participle  of  beget. 

begrace  (bfgras'),  e.  f.  [<  fc*J  +  oroce.]  To 
say  "your  grace"  to;  address  by  the  title  of  a 
duke  or  bishop.  Holinsheei.  [Rare.] 

begravef  ( l.e-grav' ),  e.  f.  [<  ME.  begrmen,  <  AS. 
begrafan,  bury  (=  OS.  bigrabkan  =  D.  begrtntn 
—  OHO.  blgraban  —  Bw.  begrafta  —  Dan.  be- 
grave,  bury,  es  Goth,  bigraban,  dig  around)t  <  1  ~ 
>JJ.' 

1.  To  bury.   Oower.— 2 


+  grafan,  grave,  dig:  aee  be-1  and  grave\  «.] 
. — 2.  To  engrave. 
With  gnat  ileight 


Itkktw. 


inr  Mutual  Friend.  I.  svL 


<H  wi.rtnisiuMp  It  wm  >~.jmm. 

(totter.  Cont.  Amsnt,  L 
begTB&Be  fbci-^res'),  e.  f.  [<  be-l  +  areaee.)  To 
soil  or  daub  with  grease  or  other  oily  matter, 
begrime  fbe-grun'),  v.  t.    [<  be-1  +  print*.]  To 
make  grimy;  cover  or  impress  as  -with  dirt  or 


ed  with  ashes. 

Jfu.-.tt/Jny,  IllsL  : 


Made  a  selfl«h  »»r  ••■rm 

Tenngeem,  To  F.  P.  Maurice. 

2.  To  take  a  first  step ;  commence  in  any  course 
or  operation;  make  a  start  or  commencement. 

No  change  of  dlspoaltlon  hrgine  yet  to  abuw  Itself  in 
England.        J'/ermm,  In  Bancroft's  Mist.  Const.,  L  4X. 

The  contest  raged  from  morning  until  night,  when  the 
Moors  Sevan  to  yield.  Irving,  (fransds,  p.  ii. 

To  begin  the  board.  See  board.-  To  bagln  With.  M 

To  enter  upon  Ant ;  nee  or  employ  Ant :  as,  fe  btgin  lettA 
the  Latin  grammar :  to  benin  *nth  prayer,  (ft)  At  the  out- 
set :  as  the  first  thing  to  bo  considered ;  first  of  all :  as,  to 
betnn  teitA,  I  do  not  like  Ita  color. 

Animals  emu  t>c  trained  to  behave  In  a  way  to  which,  to 
begin  awA,  tk^  ar.  ^ajjo^  ^  §  ^ 

1 0>"-gin')t  "•    [<  begin,  r.]  A  beginning. 

Let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
Tiie  lutnl  hr-nnne  (iimt  mevies  thee  In  Uie  dure. 

.Spenser,  r.  q..  III.  IlL  SI. 

begynner  ;  <  be- 


beflerbef  fbcg'lAT-bcg'),  n.  Same  as  fci/Urbev. 

beglerbeclic  (beg'lcr-beg'Uk),  «,    Stuno  as 
fiey/crtx-yTU-. 

begloom  (b*-glOra'),  r.  (.  [<  he-t  4-  gloom.]  To 

make  gloomy;  darken.  [Bare.] 
bagnBW  (b*-uA'),  r.  t  [ME.  not  found;  <  AS. 
begnotjan,  gnaw,  <  be-  +  gnagan,  gnaw:  see 
6eJ  and  gnatr.)   To  bite  or  gnaw;  eat  away  ; 
corrode ;  nibble  at,  [Rare.] 

The  wormof  coneclein*  atill  thysouL 

SnaJt.,  Hkh.  III.,  I.  S. 

begot  Otf-go'),  e.  f.  J  pret.  Aeir«»t,  pp.  begone. 
(<  ME.  ieyriit,  bigon.  <  AS.  began  (=  D.  begaan 
=  OHO.  ftiffda,  MHO.  bepia,  begin,  ii.  begeken), 
<  be-,  by,  about,  +  gdn,  go :  see  fcc-1  and  go.] 
1.  To  go  about;  encompass;  surround. —  2. 
To  clothe ;  attire.—  3.  To  surround  or  beset ; 
affect  as  a  circumstance  or  influence:  now 
only  In  the  perfect  participle  begone,  in  irorfte- 

gone,  beset  wilh  woe  (originally  in  the  eon-  in  face  through  sore  or  continued  weeping, 
struction  Mm  aw  teo  beyon,  In  which  wo  is  the  [Scotch.] 

subject  and  Aim  the  dative  Object,  subsequent-       Poor  things,  .  .  .  they  are  sae  orarunm, 

ly  made  the  subject).  SeoU,  Monastery,  TIM. 

^"^^L^L,  to* .. ...  ^C": A  mme  Engluh  iOTm  ot  ^r 

begodt(be-god'),e.f.  [<6c-i  +  god.}  To  dei-  Begtashi  (beg-tt'shv).  n.  [Turk.]  A  secret 
fy :  as,  "begodded  saints,"  South,  Sermons,  V.    religious  order  in  Turkey  resembling  the  order 

of  Freemasons,  employing  passwords  and  signs 
of  recognition  very  similar  to,  and  in  some 
cases  identical  with,  those  of  the  Utter  order, 
and  including  many  thousands  of  influential 
members,    fmp.  fief. 


fteoeoU. 

begrudge,  (b^grnj'),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
begru feA,  <  ME.  f^ruceAea :  see  be-t  and  grudge.] 
To  grudge ;  envy  the  poesession  of. 

There  wants  no  teacher  to  make  a  poor  man  Uumdgt 
his  powerful  mil  wi-altlir  neuhbovr  hoth  his  IK  tiisl  nl.sru 
in  Uie  government,  snd  his  disproportionate  >h*r»  of  ths 
good  things  of  this  life.  Brtmgharn. 

begruntlet  (b^gnra'tl),  v.  t.   [<  6e-l  +■  grnntle. 
disgruntle.]  To  render  uneasy ;  disconcert. 
The  H  pan  tarda  were  seoninMei  with  these  scruples. 

Bp.  Heu*et.  Life  of  Abp.  vTfUhuna.  L  1XL 
begmtchl,  e.  t.   Obsolete  form  of  begrudge. 
begratten  (b^-grut'n),  a.    [<  iW  +  grutten, 
pp.  of  greit,  greet,  cry :  nee  greet*.]  Hliowing 
tiioeffectaof  much  weeping;  marred  c 


begone1  (bo-g6n').   [Prop,  two  words,  be  gone 
('*,  inf.  or'impv.;  gone,  pp.),  irreg.  united,  as 
also  in  bcieare.]   Be  gone;  go  away;  dei>art, 
f  you  are  my  Iwother :  tlmt'a  yuur  safety. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Msld  e  Tragedy,  Iv.  1. 


beginner  (bo -p.*),  «^  ^ME.  b 


"Voui 


Ud  Death :  "  those  walks  are  mine.* 
fennyaun.  Love  and  Death. 

(bf-gon').   Past  participle  of  f>«yo. 


beguan  (beg'wan),  n.    ^f*1*0^-  »  y^'Y8  nBme-] 


A  oexoar  or  eoi 
of  Use  iguana. 
Beguard,  «.  8 
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beguile 

beguile  (be-gil'),  r.  (.    [<  ME.  hegilen,  beg„lm 
(=  Ml).  fcri/Aij/Vit),  <  V-  +  gUeu,  <n!'tt,  guile, 
deceive:  see  bf  -1  and  gmlr.]   1.  To  delude  with 
guile;  deceive;  impose  on  by  artifice  or  craft. 
The  serpent  U}H,!td  me.  ami  I  did  rat.       Gen.  iii.  13. 
Fy  expectation  dm  day  Iv.ruif »f, 
fjupc  of  lo  morrow  «v,n  It»iii  u  child. 

VitKjtT,  My  Mother  >  Ilcturr. 

2.  To  dude  or  cheek  by  artifice  or  craft ;  foil. 

"twin  yet  tome  comfort. 
When  initcry  culd  V.niilr  the  lyrHiil  .  rniic, 
An  I  friulnib  lie-  proud  «lll.      .VJU.U  .  I^ar,  It.  i). 

3.  To  deprive  of  irknoineiu-Ds  or  uni»l«Mi*umt- 
ncss  by  diverting  Hit-  mind;  render  unfelt ; 
cause  to  pun  insensibly  and  pleasantly ;  while 
away. 

I  Wi.lild  fie, .fro*/ 

Tint  u-dloiu  day  with  tl.-cp.    .vA.it ,  llamkt,  liL  2. 
Chief,  of -lib  r  Art: 


My  tcdiout  hour.,  /dinw,  To  my  IU».k». 

4.  To  transform  as  if  b v  charm  or  guile ;  charm. 

1111  I.. »  «nul.- 

The  KOodwIic  ,  tearful  fai-e  he  did  (*.TI.i/-. 

Hi((M„n  Afi.rru,  Earthly  larailiae,  II.  22i. 

6.  To  eutcrtaiu  as  with  pastimes;  ammo. 

Tile  talra 

W  Ml  which  thi-  day  the  children  .tic  V.rm7«l 
She  a'b'ah  d  from  Hf.  t..n  ur-.in.lain.  t  » In  ii  a  child. 

Jf  .l,u.v,/,  Trlttiam  and  I*.  -u.lt,  III. 
To  beguile  Of,  1"  d«  pri>e  of  by  guile  or  plcuaiiig  artifice. 

The  wrllrr  who  6»!tiiuVj  ../  tli^lr  trdimiMiewt  the  dull 
hour*  .if  life  i-.ee.c/;.  iir»ll..ii«,  I.  a"-.'. 

=  BVH.  1.  ''boat,  mttlrod.  inrclglc,—  $-g.  .tun.*,  Mrerf, 
cb -  <»rr  amuie);  cheer,  tola.*. 

beguilament  (lie-gil'ment),  a.  [<  beguile  + 
•  mrnf.]  The  act  of  beguiling;  the  Mule  of  be- 
ing beguiled. 

bejuiler  (be-gi'ler),  «.  One  who  or  that  which 
beguiles  or  deceives. 

beguilingly  ibe-gi'ling-li),  «dr.  In  n  manner 
to  IwiruiTe  or  deceive. 

begniltyt  <b*.girtl).  ■•.  I.  f<  fV-i  +  To 
render  guilty ;  burden  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 

My  oaty  commutation.  ,4  public  iienance  for  a  private 
pecuniary  mulct  [tli.oij  dnat  ut  once  bryuiUn  thine  own 
conscience  with  .ordld  bril*-ry 

It)..  .SinuVivou,  Sermons,  |».  ?7:'i. 

cg'in;  sometimes,  an  mod. 
.  f.).  ».    [(1)  Ilrguin,  IU- 
i/minc,  fern.:  early  mod.  E.  also  begin,  begins, 
fVi/Ai 


Beguin,  BmhIm 

K.,  hu-gau  ,  m.,  -gen 
i/minc,  fern.:  early  tu 

TH'tfliinc,  btytfitt.  biyin,  bigff<ivnr,  <  MK.  />i'//y«c, 
bggUHnr,  <  <)l'\  fVijMiNr,  mod,  1' .  brguinr  =  Sp. 
l'g.  No'iii'i  =  It.  UqbtH't,  bighina  (.N1I».  btghijne, 
l».  fcff/i>,  IXi.  and'ti.  Vr(/i'w).  <  ML.  fwry*i im, 
bi-tjtinti  hri/yina,  brtiuiMt,  hu/ino,  etc.  (cf.  /rtf/- 
f/in'.  from  the  same  aoiirce).  Hrtjuin,  uukae,, 
<  (IK.  fcf<;«iN,  mod.  F.  ftfj/iii»  —  Sp.  pg.  beguiHO 
—  It.  btghiai).  bigbino,  <  ML.  begkiniu,  beginux, 
brgginun,  brgutHw,  bigiuHg,  etc. :  formed,  first  as 
fem.,  wifh  »iil11«  -i*.  ML.  -imo,  -inaf,  from  the 
name  of  Lambert  hfgiie  or  If  Urgur  (i.  v.,  the 
alanimerer:  OK.  htyfue,  mod.  F.  btguc.  dial. 
bru/ur,  btninr,  stiuumeritig;  of  unknown  origin), 
a  priest  ol  Lii'ge,  who  founded  the  sisterhood. 
See  also  lityharii.  The  origin  of  the  name  waa 
not  generally  known,  and  the  forms  varied, 
leading  to  many  elvmological  conjectures. 
The  connection  wilh  r>.  btggar  and  brgi  i«  per- 
haji*  real;  in  the  neiioe,  "of  'hypwrile'  and 
•Ingot'  (aa  in  It.  brghinu),  the  wonl  was  later 
confused  with  bigot,  i|.  v.]  1.  A  name  given 
to  the  members  of  various  religious  communi- 
ties of  women  who,  proteasing  a  life  of  poverty 
and  self-denial,  went  about  in  coarse  gray 
clothing  (of  undyed  wool),  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures and  exhorting  the  people.  They  r.nsinaleJ 
in  the  twclftli  or  tlurt«>eittb  eentnry.  and  formerly  Otxtr- 
tahnl  imlerntaiiy,  Uir  Nrthcrlamb,  France,  and  luly;  and 
.  .mununltlea  of  tl,e  naiuu  Kill  c»l.t  in  Delirium  S«  *e- 
paino^.    |>ow  irencrally  written  rVirtini/,] 

Aixl  IIkiih'  Alwllnrll.^t  rtrejlled, 

Ti*e  o«  a  n  t»  ot  kalio  lyiie. 

And  iron  ber  irralthe  (.lo  w  |  an  a  fcvrynw. 

/few.  t'f  Iks  /J.i~,  1.  7300. 
W»nt"B  wenrhen  and  UfUimt.    M  ;'M  n/  ITuN<f>»,  lllOS. 
Tlie  wife  of  one  of  Hie  ry  liurz'^tuut.-m  and  bin  daugh- 
t»  r.  who  wu  a  W-ruin.  wrnt  l>y  ldn  k1.1i-  as  U'  »a»  led  to 
Flrcutlon.  Mol.'ru.  Hutch  Keimldie,  11  Hi. 

2.  [Only  /fei/iri,,,]  A  niemln-r  of  a  community 
of  men 'founded  on  the  same  general  principle 
of  life  as  that  of  the  Iteguincn  I  we  1 1.  i  ilrJ  i^. 
.an..-  inf.  -'tfd  with  viirioot  I.errsU  v  >  <<t--  uilly  with  *\t 
tenia  "I  iKuiullliam,  alll.  ll  ».  re  aflerwiinl  lip.pmi.lled 
anioiiu:  Hi.-  eonuuimlti.-Nof  w.nu.  n  'Miev  were  rornl.  nuu'd 
l.y  !'..]»  J,,li i,  XXII.  in  the  early  |oirt  o(  do-  t.,urt.«  nth 
erntury.  "11 (idlhfnl  llouum.  |„ln„l  tbemiwl<»  In  niiui- 
I-  r»  with  Hi.  ,111!.  i.  ril  orlen  i  f  trl.irn.    llien^  t,  itf  ner- 

ally  otuwiyi,  us  umI  tl  (  ..(  ten-rt  nie.uuren.  had 

k-really  duiiuii.tn-.l  h>  ihe  f..ll..wttiic  rentury.  I.ul  .-.mi. 
IIiiiuhI  |.,nl.t  till  iitioiittlo  ml.l.lUottli.  »l>t..  nth  Alno 

called  lfr  i»  m|,    |l»iei»  IilUU.1  liaVe  beetl  frnilMllUy  U«d 

u  cunow  i,.,iin».  wllhoul  ealillaUj 
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begulnage  (beg'in-aj,  or,  as  mod.  F.,  lui-ge- 
nitUh'),  n.  [Y.  lx'yMiNi)gr,UV.  Iitguincigt  (>ML. 
beghiMagtHm),  <  tieguim,  a  Heguiue.  See  Jle- 
guin  and  -o^r.]    A  community  of  Beguines. 

A  tk-rteninafie  ttMially  etknaUU  of  a  luiye*  Walhtl  lueli«uri-, 
L-oiitainirii;  a  numUer  .if  »mall  iteta.  he*i  hi.uwx,  eaeb  ln- 
hillilfed  tij  orje  or  two  Iteintme*  :  thi  n-  are  ala..  aonir  i-imii 
III. >n  h*-il»«'fc.  e»lM'e*Hlly  for  llie  novitx-4  and  youncer  nielii- 
lieni  M  the.-i.iuiniioitv,  In  the  l  ent,  r  I*  tin-  ..hiirrti.  wh^n- 
certain  religion*  ortl.-cn  au-  iM  itormc.l  In  cinnioli.  Kaeh 
B*vuluc  k.*e|M  l^auKWaion  «.f  In  r  own  |.rti|rt-i1y,  ami  may 
Miliiort  liervjll  fn-.m  ii.  or  from  the  work  of  her  hand*, 
or  l.y  hen  inn  other*  In  their  hoiwea.  Tluy  ure  frte  to 
h-ayv  at  any  time  an  I  take  only  Kimple  vows  of  rliai.tity 
ami  olrf-illc nee  .lurlnif  r»-»i.li-0'-.-.  l'1-.n*  women  may  al*.., 
uiui^-r  c«  rtam  re<tn.  t».^ia,  rent  hoUM-*  and  bvr  ln»l.le  the 
in-  l.miire  wittMiut  f.arnially  jolnhiK  the  <-<iniinunuy.  Sn.  Ii 
estal-ll^lnnentft  nre  now  cliietly-  met  with  in  IW  litium;  the 
linin..n*i_-  one  near  tihcTit,  built  by  the  Iiuke  of  An-mber« 
in  Wt,  I-  the  Hut  nt  «>l:im{.te.  ali.l  oiu-  id  111*  bloat  mivlll. 
Beguine,  ».    See  Ihguio. 

begum1  (  lie-gum'),  r.'f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  begum mcri, 
ppr.  of;/iini»iiii(7.  [<  +  gum-.]  To  daub 
or  cover  w  ith  gum.  Strifl. 

begum-  (hi'gtim),  n.  (Anglo-Tinl.,  also  I'lfr- 
gum,  Itrgauin,  <  Hinil.  brgnm  (cf.  I'ers.  baigim, 
a  ladv  i,  <  Turki  bufini,  a  princess,  fem.  of  bin. 
bik  =*Turk.  hrg,  t»'y,  a  pnuce:  see  f»«l.]  Tlie 
title  of  a  liinilu  princess  or  ladv  of  high  rank. 

begun  {lie-gun').  Past  participle  mid  tome- 
tirnc"!  preterit  of  bigin. 

begunk  Ihe-gungk'),  r,  (.  [Also  spelled  hr- 
gink,  |M-rlni|is  a  nasalized  vunution  of  etjuiv. 
He.  bc<fri-k.  i|.  v.  S<,e  also  remark  under  Ik rt«m.J 
To  befool;  deceive;  balk;  jilt.  [Scotch.] 

Whole  awcetheart  has  brpunked  him. 

fiu»r*ir..*(  «  Mat.,  VIII.  tx, 

begunk  (be-gutigk'),  n.  [<  brgunk,  r.]  An 
ilhisioii;  a  trick;  a  cheat.  [Si-otch.] 

If  I  hayeua'  ulen  In.  lurml.l.H  aixl  Jamie  Howie  a  bourne 
l*y\ink,  they  ken  themacla.      Svir,  Wayerley,  II.  mi. 

behad  (be-had').  a.  [Contr.  of  Sc.  'brhaM  - 
K.  6c(«oWrn.]  beholden:  indebted.  [Scotch.] 
behalf  (be-hilf).  h.  [<  ML.  6fAo/ic,  btkalcc,  in 
the  phrase  on  (or  «/«<«,  or  bthalrr,  in  be- 
half, incorrectly  used  for  on  Ao/rc  (<  AS.  on 
hralfe,  on  the  side  or  part  of),  owing  lo  eoiifu- 
sion  witJi  ME.  brhtibi;  brhnhrn,  bthuhtf,  adv. 
and  prep.,  by  the  side  of,  near,  <  AS.  6c  hrnlfc, 
by  the  side:  soe  be--,  by't  *n<l  f .  V- 

Aorif.J    1.  Advantage,  benefit,  interest,  or  de- 
fense (of  somebody  or  something). 
In  Hie  rn-w/of  lila  ml»tr*s»  «  beauty.      Sir  I:  Sulwu. 
I  waa  moved  to  n^-ak  in  6rAir{r''if  the 
S«  inner, 

2f.  Affair;  cause;  matter. 

In  an  iinjimt  XA«t ,  1  Hen.  IV.,  1.  3. 

[Always  governed  bv  the  preposition  in,  oh, 
or  «/««!.  S.-o  note  tinder  6fAoy)/.]_in  Uua  or 
that  behalf.  In  reaped  of.  or  with  regard  t<.,  UiU  or  that 
matter. 

behapt  (b*-hap')(  r.  t.  [<  fV-1  +  An/jl.]  To  hap- 

beha'ppfjnt  (l^bap'n)  r. , i  [<.  6c-i  +  happfn, 
appur.  suggested  by  bc/uH.]  To 

bebatet,  r.  f.  [ME. ;  <  Pf-i  +  Aofc.]  To  hate ; 
detest.  1'havar. 

behave  (be-hav'),  r. ;  pret-  and  pp.  behared, 
ppr.  behaving.  [<  lat*  ME.  ftcAarr-it,  restrain, 
refl.  behave  (see  first  quot.),  <  6c-l  +  Aarc 
(which  thus  compounded  took  the  full  inflec- 
tions (pret.  rarely  behad  and  irreg.  behe/l)  aud 
developed  reg.  into  the  mod.  prou.  hav).  The 
word  is  formally  identical  with  AS.  6»/Wi66rr«, 
hold,  surround,  restrain  (=OS.  bihebbian,  hold. 
Mil-round,  =OHli.  bihnben,  MHO.  fccAaftcn,  hold, 
take  posm-snion  of),  <  be,  about,  +  habban.  have, 
hold:  seeftc-i  and  Aflic]  L  Iran*.  If.  To  gov- 
ern; manage;  conduct;  regulate. 
To  Florence  they  can  bur  kenne, 

heharr  har  aiuonp  men. 

L*  Buiv  riarrnctX  16«. 


To  lerne  bur  to  fceAare  1 


fie  dUl  beAllnr  bla  anirer  ere  'twaa  Knent 

Shak..  V.  of  A. 


111.  ^. 


[The  old  editions  read  behoorc  in  this  passage.  ] 
—  2    With  a  reflexive  yironoun,  to 
an.  (<i)  In  sol 


comport,  acquit,  or  demean, 
lied  way. 

Those  that  lAnn-wf^  inantully.    2  Mac.  11.  tn. 

S  o  IwAur'd  not  ourw-f  lej  dlo^lcrly  anions  you 

2  Then.  HL  :. 

(fc)  AbsoluU-ly,  in  a  commendable  or  proper 
way ;  well  or  properly :  as,  fvA/rrc  iinurm  lf:  they 
will  not  ftcArtrc  fAcmsr/vcs, — 3t.  To  employ  or 
occupy. 

W  here  eaae  alwwnila  yt  »  ealh  fo  di«-  iimi« 
fhil  wb..  hi>  IIiuIm  with  IiiIhoic.  and  hi«  niyn.i 

L*'  nK*g  .  ii  in  «i 


behavior 

JJ,  isfrrjan.  [The  reflexive  pronoun  omitted.) 
To  act  in  any  relation;  have  or  exhibit  u  mode 
of  action  or  conduct :  used  of  person*,  ami  nl*n 
of  things  having  motion  or  operation,  mi  In 
a  particular  manner,  as  sfiocifled :  as,  to  Ixlwtf 
well  or  ill;  the  ship  behaers  well. 

But  he  waa  wiiwr  and  well  brhrft. 

It.  .I.,w,n,  |..»e»  W  iUoiiie  at  W  -  I  -k. 

Kleetrtcityr  Ixlutm  like  an  ini-i^npn-f.,il-le  flnl  I 


.tfAiua..,.,  Ir.  >.f  M.wo 


It.  I.  11 


iM  AlwoluUly,  in  a  proper  manner:  as.  why 
do  vou  not  bthtiyr  t 

behaved  (l>«;-hiivd'),  )>.  a.   Mannered:  .-.induct, 
ed:  usually  with  some  qnalifying  adverli. 
n  well-orAdccd  person. 

liatli.  r  l.y  him  a.  In-  Ii  Vft.-r  ,f, 
If  t  lie  the  atnU  tl  f  bla  1  ...I  I... 

Tliat  lha.  be  iiilt.  r.  lor.      Skat.,  Ilauilet.  ill.  1 


Wlij-,  I  take  the  I'renrh-VArt  lv;f 

//.  Jo,,.„„,  1 


A  very  pretty  i-taml  ij.  nil. 111.111 

.SAeCofilB,  Tile  UlHO>.  V.  1- 

behaviOT,  behaviour  ( lie  -  hav '  yor}.  ii.  [The 
latter  spelling  is  usual  in  Kngland;  early  mod. 
K.  rVAnrnttrr,  bcAarior,  (»rA<Ti'rrr,  ?<<A(iri<<Mr,  (>r- 
knrrr,  beharor,  bt  hnrour,  <  bebnn  +  -r/iirr,  -imir, 
-tor,  appur.  in  simulation  of  Aorior.  Aorewr, 
Aurowr,  vur.  of  Aurrr  for  rmr,  itosKi-ssion,  hav- 
ing (see  orrr-),  of  F.  origin,  in  (Mietry  wune- 
times  Aarior,  which  may  be  taken  as  formed 
directly  from  have ;  cf.  Sc.  Aorc,  liehave,  A'ir- 
mgt,  behavior.]  1.  Manner  of  behaving,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad;  conduct;  mode  of  acting; 
maimers ;  deportment :  sometimes,  when  n*i-d 
absolutely,  implying  good  breeding  or  pre|*r 
deportment. 

S..m.  Ii  ►  fleAan'Mir  It  like  u  yeyte  where. I.  every 

Utile  U  nieamrcd. 

/fcrrmi.  Eoaaya.  Of  irrvmoniea  and  Re.|»it» 

A  litntUman  that  I.  very  •ll>j!nl„r  In  hla  ftrAflnos. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  manner  in  which  anything 
ads  or  operates. 

Tlie  bthantnir  of  the  nitrotia  ult>  of  the  amitiea  it 
w<Hhy  of  attenllou.     .lurtrn  /"uune,  dru.  rhtm  .  |.  I*. 

Hie  phenomena  ol  eleclrlcitj  and  masbctiMii  were  rr- 
diy.e.1  lo  the  i>an>e  eaUa-or)  ;  and  tie-  Kkttri-ut  ..f  the 
llia«rnetli- IKe.|le  sua  aMiimilatcl  lo  thnt  of  a  n«-»-.t!e  icl>- 
Jevlcl  b,  the  nitliience  of  artificial  electric  ciirrcnti 

//.  ,>>!»rrr,  IVlll.  of  I'.ych-.l. 

3f.  The  act  of  representing  another  person; 
the  manner  in  which  one  personates  the  char- 
acter of  another;  representative  character. 
(Very  rare.  i«.mil>lj  unique.  Kniiilit.  however.  l*-!l*v.« 
that  the  wool  »  il-cd  litre  In  It-  l.lllntill  acnac,  lb»l  ia, 
the  lilalltier  of  httt,M  i*  i 
A'in-r  J<J>n.    Now,  aay 

with  ileT 
CW    mm.  after  im-»tlnir, 
In  my  ArAuei'oair,  u.  the  u 
The  borrow  d  majeaty,  of 


one.  a, If  ] 


Uic  klnsof  Frame, 


SAa*..  K.  John.  I.  I 


Behavior  as  heir  (law-  Uun,  yrr.  k<rreif<i,  in  .So.r» 
late.  opoMlvc  title,  by  which  an  heir,  l.y  inln.rai».ioii  with 
heritase.  I 


aa.  . 
..lie. 


all  heir,  I 

»  n  universal  liul.llitv  for  lil» 
debt,  and  "bliiralkon.     Durtng  ( 
a.  .«ie  n  iiialn*  blanubaa  In  tlie  .1 
or  the  ..inilce  I  of  one  .  life  :  a>  an  n 
f/eti.rrioe;  a  convb  t  l>  irlvcn  certain  privllein-.  dirrii,.;  j,»,f 

6eA.rrior.-0n  one't  bahaTlor  or  good  behartor.  ia) 

Hehavlliir  or  Ihmui.I  to  Iwliave  with  a  regard  to  c.iiveii- 

t  al  .b-i-orum  and  propriety    |(oll.«|.l  (kilnaaUtrut 

prv.Utlo,i;  lUble  lo  be  called  to  aecounl  in  caac  of  mUu 

conduct. 

lvrauta  thelnw-lTra  are  u;a>n  tkstr  VAari.vur  to  a  nl- 
pcrior  power.  Sir  It  L  K*tr»rvK,  Fablei. 

=  8yiL  1.  Ctirria'r.  rVA^ri.ir,  Caniturt,  /Vf^rTtsenr,  Ilt- 
ui/unve,  tsiarintc,  manner,  niamvera,  all  denote  primarily 
outward  manner  iw  conduct,  hat  naturally  are  freely  ei- 
tetidcd  b>  internal  .(ate.  or  as-tivltitw.  (.'«re,it-ir.  the  way 
of  carry-Inn  one  »  aelf.  may  bo  mere  phyalca]  attitude. .»  It 
may  l<e  p*-rw>ual  manners,  a.  ci]imalnir  .fates  of  mind : 
we  .peak  of  a  haughty  or  Dotilc  mrrxa^T*.  h-ul  not  ordi- 
narlly  of  an  nrnohh-,  crlutdnir.,  or  iwae  ram'-upe.  /IrAnr.cr 
ia  the  moat  general  eiprewlon  of  ot*,-**  tnoije  of  aetlni: .  II 
alao  refer,  particularly  t"  oimparaUvely  c.n.plciiou.  ac 
llona  aisl  conduct.  Comfwrt  l>  m..re  anpllcalde  I.,  aitiona 
viewt-,1  aa  r..|.n«t.-.l  Into  a  courwe  of  life,  especially  b.  ae- 
tloii.  cin.liten  .1  with  reference  to  morality.  rfi^eiu 
l> <-<ih-.  tally  behavior  I 


Mr.  Turveydnii  waa  a  model  ol  Jrjwtnun, 
rwnk  ib-peoit.  partly  upo-n  their  <fei«rtisew(. 
,  1.,,-t  ii..  . I  for  nianm-n  uaenpriMlnii  charac- 
more  delicate  w.irrl  than  the  otlu-rw.  and  it 
ed  In  a  ki»-l  s<n«-.  »V  ll>a)  »|N-ak  "f  lofty 
«im*iiiii»m«.»,-  a.Nsl. lo.il.wUi-.  f.Hilub,  m.Hle.t,.on- 
i  cited  V*-ie...r:  e».  iii|.l.iry  o.m/ucf ,  irrand,  m.sl«t.  ccr- 

re.  I  de;«,r/«.^ol  ;  filler,  refilled  .('in. 


ter  .  It  I*  a 


NotliiriK  can  I*  more  delicate  without  1 
rtl,  nolliliik-  inoec  firm  and  bn(.xl  In  nati 
than  the  ooiirtdiip  and  mutual  eumd-re  of  the  w  y.  *  [in 
l.iutUn.1].  Jimrnan.  r.ns.  Traita,  |>  Mi 

Me-i's  trhttritmr  dlollld  In-  tike  their  apjmre),  n.d  too 
ctluil  or  i»  .liit  device,  but  fret:  for  exi-ri  i*c  or  m-.tinn. 

/J.lf..r..  Ejio)>  ml. 

It  it  U'Oi  more  uttUfnctory  and  In- .re  wfe  lo  tnot  tx> 
the  tioidu.-l  of  a  party  than  their  prof.»«|..i.«. 

^»«,  Work.  II  TIL 
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F.ren  at  dancing  parties,  »hm  It  would  mem  that  Uie 
poetry  of  nsutiuli  might  do  aoniethllkv.  I"  soften  th*  rigid 
Iiosom  u{  Venetian  ifeportmenf,  the  poor  young  iieople 
separate  lifter  each  dance.      UvmlU,  Venetian  Lite,  xxl. 

Au  elderly  gentleman,  large  and  im«lv  and  or  remark 
ably  dignified  'iemtanur,  passing  slowly  along. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  Iv 

behead  (l^hed').  r.  r.  [<  ME.  btkcdrn,  bihef- 
den,  hihnrden,  <  AS.  behrti/dian  (=  MHO.  be- 
houlieten  ;  cf.  0.  enl-hanplfn  —  I),  on-thimfdr«), 
beheail,  <  be-,  hero  priv.,  +  hettfod,  head:  «h> 
Ac-1  and  head.]  1.  To  cut  off  the  bead  of;  kill 
or  execute  by  decapitation. 

Ru**ell  and  Sidney  were  behetuUd  In  defiance  of  law 
attil  Juslk-e.  Maca\tlay,  Hut.  Una:.,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  di»priro  of  the  head,  top,  or 
foremost  part  of:  us,  to  behead  a  statue  or  a 
word. 
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6.  To  mean  ;  intend. 

Wonts  soim-Uuiee.  mean  mur*  th  

Mir, /or  Mast.,  p.  *fll. 

6.  To  commit:  intrust. 

Th*  kelea  art'  to  thy  hand  WwW, 

.iptiurr,  F,  (j.,  1.  x.  ;o. 

7.  To  adjudge. 

There  wa.  It  Judged,  by  those  worthlc  wights, 
Tim  Kalyrsne  tli*  first  it.y  heat  had  ikinni: :  .  .  , 
The.  second  «n  to  Trtaninnd  ArAiijAf. 

SftjiMT,  P.  Q.,  IV.  r.  7. 

8.  To  command ;  ordain. 

-So,  tAklrijc  courteous  eoture\  tw  A*Ai.>A/ 
Thus*  gate*  to  be  unhar  d,  and  forth  be  went 

St«n*r,  F       11.  xl  17. 
II.  intraiu.  To  address  one's  aclf, 

Anil  lowly  to  Iter  hiwlltig  thus  VA|V/A(. 

SjtMvr,  F.  U.,  IV.  u.  23. 

Cf.  ME,  be- 


beholding 

ly  advanced;  not  equally  advanced  with  some 
other  person  or  thing:  as,  behindhand  in  studies 
or  work. 


beheading  (bf-hed'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  be-  behightt  ibe-hil'),  n.  [<  behight,  r. 
head.)    The  act  of  catting  off  the  head;  apt'-    het.ltehot,  brhnt,  <  AS.  behat,  n  promise.  Sco 


ciucally,  execution  by  decapitation.  *       b< heft.]   A  promise;  vow;  pledge.  .Surrey. 

In  Iiahiwiey  there  are  trei|U<  lit  Mradws  that  tlie  rlc-  behind  <ln--hilld'),  adr.  and  ;<n/i.     [<  ME.  b 

kludt;  behinde n,  <  AH.  bthindan  {=  OS.  blhindurt 
adv.  and  prep..  ls-hind,  <  Ac,  by,  +  kindnn.  adv 


etli  graaa  u  a 


tirns.  going  to  the  other  world  to  wnv  the  dead 
carry  ii..  s»u».  »  trmn  hit  living  dt «  c ixlant. 

//.  .s,*„,v,,  I'rl.i.  ..f*K-M.,  |  m. 

beheld  die-held').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  behold. 

behellt  Oie-hol').  r.  f.  [<  be-l  +  hell.]  To  tor- 
ture a*  with  pains  of  hell. 
Utd  '~AWi  mid  rack  Mm.  i/eiryf. 
behemoth  (be-he'iuoth),  H.  [<  Heb.  A'AcmofA. 
appnr.  pi.  of  excellence,  'great  beast, '  sing. 
bhrmah,  n  beiiMt,  but  xupposcd  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  Kgypt.  l>-ehe-m<itt,  lit.  water-ox.]  An 
animal  ineiitioninl  in  Job  xl.  15-J4;  probubly, 
from  the  details  given,  a  hippopotamus  hilt 
sometimes  taken  for  some  other  animal,  or  for 
a  typo  of  the  largest  laud-animals  generally. 

i  U.A».r*orA.  which  1  ln*lc  wllh  th.-  .  he  eat- 
Johxl.  14. 
IVliol.l  III  l.lnltcl  mail 
HtUm'iU  iihi»  huiictul 

3'/i„uue».  SiimiiieT.  I,  7KI. 
behen,  benc  (be'hen.  ben),  ».  [Also  writteu  Ik- 
ken,  been,  appttr.  a  corruption  of  Ar.  buhman. 
brhmni,  a  kind  of  mot,  iilsu  the  flower  Jliaa  ai- 
wnirt.]    An  old  inline  of  the  bladder-campiou, 
.Sit)  nt  in  tlntit.   Tin  Ulien  r.iot  o(  old  phaniiiu  ut«  l»  tald 
to  luiie  (.fen  the  r«-'t  of  O  ofn ur*.»  It.  It, and  of  Sl.ihe* 
dl»tlu<nl.lnd  m.  ic*.r.-  and  iy,I  >*h,n. 
behest  tbe-hest'J,  a.    [<  ME.  behrtt,  bihrnt,  be- 
hole,  etc.,  with  excrescent  I,  earlier  bthese,  < 
late  AS.  brhivi,  ii  promise,  vow  leipiiv.  to  l*  hiH 
=  OHfi.  bihei-,  a  promise;  cf.  hrhiiihl,  «.).  < 
AiiMii.  promise:  see  br  hii)h!,v.,  and  X«r.]   If.  A 
vow j  a  promise.    Chanter;  tiotrer;  " 
2.  A  eommund :  precept ; 

When-  I  have  Icuni'd  na-  to 
Of  aisu'iedient  o|ii»»iIioii 
To  ).,d  ,i,,l  jour  l~k,.U.      Stat..  B,  mid  J  ,  It.  i 
He  did  not  |uti>e  to  (inrtey  n.ir  |.n>te)t. 

lolt  hilntc lle.l  to  oliey  the  told  «  l'.l»*e 

J^.iv,  *r,ir<}ilclrini]a. 

beheitt  (be-hest*),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  hehntm,  prom- 
ise. <  behe*tr,  a  promise :  see  Inke*/,  w.J  To 
promise :  vow. 

behetet,  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of  hehujhl. 

bcheWt,  r.  t.    (<  ME.  Ix  heueH,  hew  lllslllt,  carve, 

<  AS.  hrhe.dwan,  le  w  off.  <  be-  (in  AS.  priv.) 
+  hedieaH,  cut,  hew. J  To  carve ;  adorn :  emls'l- 

Al  with  s-ild  Wrre.  CA/jii<-er.  Ho.w  of  Fame.  I 
behightt  (be-hif),  e.  [The  common  spelling 
in  Spenser  ami  his  contemjsiraries  of  Isith 
present  and  preterit  of  .\IE.  pres.  inf.  behilea, 
regularly  behoteH,  earlier  l*  hnten  (prel.  behiijh/, 
brhiahte,  earlier  biloht,  lnhi  l,  pp.  hkoten,  later 
brk'tlkt).  <  AS.  ln  hiiltiH  (liret.  br  lit  f,  pp.  brhalen) 
(=  OHti.  /oAoi^riM,  Mllfl.  tVAii.YM),  promise, 

<  ?<e-  +  haum,  command,  call:  see  Ix-l  and 
hiykV.  The  forms  in  MK.  were  confused,  lil^e 
those  of  the  simple  verb.  The  proper  sense  of 
bt bight  is  'promise':  the  other  senses  (found 
only  in  Spenser  and  coiiteuiporary  archnists) 
«re'fori-ed.  Is-ing  in  purl  taken  frotii /ri</ArJ.]  I. 
/m«#.  1.  To  promise :  vow. 

Ihc  trayter.^*^  (ah  au.l  fill  of  irvle, 
Tliiit  al  tvAevrA  and  n,.tlliu«  hidt. 

Chtntrr,  Death  of  IHallche.  L  GIL 

*»>:'*'  hy  tow  unto  the  d,a.te  Ulnm.- 

.Viirrru.  .fjietd.  II 

2.  To  call ;  name. 

That  Geanntnae  Atvnnt.  I»  beh,  )kt, 

.Sj*ii»/,  I  l,.,  111.  vtl.  4V. 

3.  To  address. 

«  lioiu  aoone  aa  he  IrIi,  Id  he  knew,  and  tlni.  VA,.,A/, 
.iy."o,  K.  i).,  \ .  lv.  -r,. 

4.  To  pronounce ;  declare  to  be. 

Why  of  late 
t  thou  t»Ai;;Af  uie  (urn*  of  Enellih  ld,».«l ' 

,  V.  (J..  L  X  fM. 


behind,  from  behind,  at  the  back:  see  br--  and 
A.i../»]    I.  o</r.  1.  At  the  back  of  so 
or  thing ;  in  the  rear :  opposed  to  be  fore. 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  fliea  from 
Wliilil  I  th)  l.al*  eluue  thee  iclar  W,i»,if. 

NA.ii^  Sonnet*,  cxllli. 

2.  Townnl  the  back  purt ;  backward :  us,  to 

look  Ixhllld. 


So  rarely  kind,  are  *»  InterpretCTX 
Of  my  behind-baud  aUcknea. 

Shak-,  W.  T.,  v.  1 

t'p.  and  all  the  morning  within  doors,  beginning  to  i*t 
my  account*  in  order  fruni  hefure  UU»  Are,  1  Isrint;  f«-Aoirf- 
Ail»*if  with  tlieui  eTer  tluce.  I'eystr,  Piary,  II.  4M0. 

NothltiK  ran  exceed  Ul«  etlls  of  tht»  nirinii.  All  airri- 
enltnral  o|«nitlolui  are  at  leaat  a  month  lieAin  (Aito.f 

A'yrfiwy  .Sn.i(A.  To  Ijidy  Holland. 

2.  Late;  delayed  beyond  Ihc  proper  time;  be- 
hind the  time  set  or  exjieeted. 
Govenuuent  expedition*  are  Rrncrallv  KeAi'iidAmid. 

CorwAij;  Man.,  March.  IsOi 

S.  In  a  state  in  which  expenditure  has  gone 
beyond  income  ;  in  a  state  in  which  means  are 
not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wants;  in  nrrear: 
as,  to  be  behindhand  in  'one's  circumstances ; 
you  are  behindhand  with  your  payments. 

llavlrur  run  something  ^Aiie/ansif  In  the  world,  he  ob- 
tained the  farour  of  a  certain  lord  to  receive  him  into  hit 
booae.  Sirirt,  lale  of  a  Tub.  IL 

4.  Underhand;  secret;  clandestine.  [Hare.] 


I  Mi 


,7,- 


She  that  cmld  thi 
See  •■Jll..r»  (ollow 


ik,  and  ne'er 
uie,  and  not  I 


dUchl 


k  SrAirKf 

S*«t.,  Olliello,  IS.  1. 
nnbeard,  tjnaeen,  remain  AeAiini. 

ShelUft,  rromethena  I  rdnirind,  I.  1. 

3.  Out  of  sight ;  not  produced  or  exhibited  to 
view ;  in  abeyance  or  rewrve. 

A~l  till  up  tltat  which  la  NAiiuf  of  the  aflllcOtwia  of 

liirM  111  111)  fleali.  r.  -l  1,1. 

W  e  cannot  l»j  sure  tlv»l  there  I*  no  ei  idenec  AeAiwf. 

I  ' 

4.  Reinninlng  ufti-r  some  oeeum-nce,  action, 
or  oi>erutioii :  as,  he  departed  and  left  us  O- 
A.no* 

lliou  ahalt  live  In  this  fair  world  t*kind. 

.SAcii  ,  Hamlet,  111.  i 
Where  tit,  Ik*,-  can  *1lck  no  honey.  »he  h-aie*  her  «tin|t 
hntu.  rim/  Ft.,  l'n>l.  to  KnlRht  of  HiirnlnK  I'.ulr. 
6.  Past  in  the  progress  of  time. 

Kornetting  th.we  thino  which  arc  AeAinJ.  Phil.  hi.  1.1. 
6.  In  arrear;  behindhand:  as,  he  is  brAinrf  in 
his  r«  iit. 

So  that  >e  cniie  ArAiii.f  In  no  gift.  1  l\,r.  L  7 

IX  ;"■<•('•  1.  Al  the  buck  or  in  the  rear  of,  as 
rccuril*  either  the  actual  or  the  assumed  front: 
the  opposite  of  Ixfnre  :  as,  the  valet  slmsl  be- 
hind bus  master;  crouching  txAiwrf  a  tree. 

ISthiiet  yon  hUl*  where  I,.ig»r  flo«t. 

Hums,  My  Nannie,  O. 
A  tall  ltrabanter  brhind  whom  I  »tooj. 

Hi.  Unit.  Ac  junt  of  Ulmaelf. 
The  lion  walk'd  alon>: 
Bthind  some  hetl^e. 

.SA.it.,  Venua  and  Adonis,  1.  10UI. 

2.  Figuratively,  in  a  position  or  at  a  point  not 
so  far  advanced  an ;  in  the  rear  of,  as  regards 
progress,  knowledge,  development,  etc.;  not  on 
an  equality  with:  »s,  hi  hind  the  age;  ho  is 
b,hind  the  others  in  mathematics.. 

For  I  MlplMjse  I  n%i  not  a  whit  ArAin.1  tls*  very  ehleftat 

»|«o*ttc*,  i  •  r 

In  tiiv  devotion  lo  the  i'lilon  I  liope  I  urn  AeAi'n'f  m>  man 
in  the  luvtluii.  /.oi.:..f,i.  In  Itayiipjiid,  p.  -.ei. 

3.  In  existence  or  remaining  after  the  removal 
or  disaiiipciiruneo  of:  us,  he  left  a  lurge  funiily 
In  land  li  mi. 

What  lie  cave  me  t>i  publish  was  hut  a  small  purt  of 
wtiat  he  left  bthimi  hhn.  !'.<}*. 

Behind  one's  back;  *vv  >"<* 1  -  Behind  Uie  curtain. 
See  ci.cMi ii  -  Behind  the  scenea  .  .  Behind 
the  times,  in  -t  well  li.r.-noi  .lx.  to  current  riciiUi;  hold, 
lui  to  older  ideas  and  ways  -  Behind  time.  Inter  than 
tin-  pni|H-r  or  u|>|M.iiile,l  time  in  dolnu  anvUdiig,  =8yn.  />- 
Ai«,f.  AJIre  hh'n'l  rcl:itcs  |>rimurily  lo  i-,*itlim:  i\tt.  c. 
to  time.  When  .illrr  leit.i,  |^i-ifioii.  It  is  less  clow  or  cx- 
a^l  tli*n  VAiii./.  sc  1  It  lijeiiin.  [Hmltloli  III  motioiL  To  say 
tint  tocii  hIi«mI  one  unvr  unothcr  lii  a  line  w;u»  once  cor- 
,  rid  |...C«,i«.-.r    K  night  a  Tale,   1  "kll.»lnl  ,  .  . 

i  a.  It  iiOrr  oth*  i  "I  but  it  not  mi  now.  Tlw-y  nui  come  one 
aflsr  another,  that  Is,  somewhat  irrevnlarli  and  apart; 

tli-.  v  came  one  i*hiwt  another,  thai  lv  cl   (•■gvther. 

one  .  ..vitiiiu'  Alxither.    The  distill' tloll  Is  sliotl.il  In  that 

iM'tUccli  .'n-w/.lfA  1111,1  fcrfnrf, 

<mt  tiou-ic  d  a  splendidly  <potted  crciitlire  of  the  cut 
kind  1ml 
there  tlo  j 

l>n  hi  in  they  laid  the  cruse.  Unit  he  might  Vur  It  nflrr 

•  I    ■  I-ille  XXlll.  .1'. 

behindhand  (Ise-hlnd'hnnd),  prr//.  /ibr.  untitle. 
or  n.    f<  bthind  +  /mmi!,-  cf.  bt -forehand.]  1 
In  the  rear:  in 


•I  paltry-  mauu'ilvri 
contldcuce  l^etwceli  human  lu  ings  and  del 
ncter  of  the  statesman  and  the  man. 

lr<ty,  Klw.  in  IKUl  fellt.  XT. 

behithert  (bf-hiTH'er),  prr  ri.    [<  A<-2  as  in  lt- 
yond,  Uhind,  etc.,  +  AifAcr.]    On  this  side  of. 
Two  mile*  VAilArr  tlifdctl. 

Hirtim.  Plary.  July  23,  107.". 
behold  ( bo-hold'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  beheld,  ppr. 
In  bottling.  [<.  ME.  beholden,  biholdan.  bihalden, 
hold,  biiid  by  obligation  (in  this  sense  only  in 
pi>.  bt  hidden,  luhol.lt  :  see  In-hoidrn),  commonly 
observe,  see,  <  AS.  tnhealdtm,  hold,  keep,  ob- 
serve, see  {=  OS.  bihtildun  =  OKries.  bthnhln 
=  I),  behouden  =  OHO.  bihaltan.  MHO.  O.  ht- 
hallen,  keep),  <  be-  +  healdun,  hold,  keep:  see 
Or-1  and  Aof</l.  Other  words  combining  the 
senses  '  keep '  iiud  '  look  at '  are  observe  and 
reyiW.]  I.  from.  If.  To  hold  by;  keep;  re- 
tain.—  2f.  To  hold;  keep;  obsi-nc  (a  coin- 
mund). — 3.  To  hold  in  view  ;  fix  the  eyes 
upon;  look  at;  see  with  attention;  observe 
with  care. 

When  he  IxMit  the  serpent  of  bra**,  be  lived. 

Num.  ni.  !>. 

r>*".l.)  the  Lalnb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  John  i.  a» 

=  Syn_  CsWrrre,  ITl'/iieM.  etc-,  (see  ie*l ;  loidt  upon,  con- 
sider, eve,  view,  survey,  contemplate,  regard. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  look;  direct  the  eyes  to 
an  object  ;  view;  see:  in  a  physical  sense. 
Virgiuius  g«n  upon  the  ciicrl  trhoi.lf. 

t  Amrcer.  |ii<tors  Tale.  I.  11)1. 

Awl  I  beheld,  and  lo.  Ui  Us-  mnlst  of  the  throne  . 
sIcmhI  a  Lamb  as  it  hail  U-en  slain.  Her.  v.  n. 

2.  To  fix  the  attention  upon  an  object;  at- 
tend; direct  or  lix  t In-  mind :  in  this  sense  used 
chiefly  in  the  imperative,  beiiitt  frequently  little 
more  than  an  exclamation  culling  attention,  or 
expressive  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  the  like. 
HthnUI,  I  stand  at  th-  dor  and  knock,        Itev.  III.  :w. 

ITlthee,  see  tin  IV  !  V*o(,f  '  l,»jk  '  lo! 

.«.«*».,  Mactsth.  liL  t. 
3f.  To  feel  oblige<l  or  bound. 

For  who  would  r»-/mM  to  geue  counselt,  If  in  counselling 
tin  re  shislld  be  any  i»  rill  .' 

J.  Kirn.tr,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtins,  III. 

beholden  (be-hSl'dn),  p.  a.  [Formerlv  ofien 
erroneously  beholding ;  <  ME.  Iitholilen,  beholde, 
prop.  ppr.  of  behold,  r.1  tililiged;  (sound  ill 
gratitude;  indebted;  held  by  obligation. 

Little  are  we  UhtJ.Un  to  lour  love_ 

■VAal  .  HI-  h.  II.,  I»  1 
We  had  classics  of  our  own.  without  being  br Aofiirn  to 
"insolent  Oreeee  or  haughty  Koflle." 

AhmiA.  <lol«ts  II  isjiltal 

beholder  (W-hol'der),  «-  [<  ME.  beholder, 
htliottter,  -ere ;  <  hthold  +  -tel.]  One  who  Im'. 
holds ;  u  sjw-ctutor ;  one  who  looks  uisjn  or 
S4*es, 

Was  thi-  th.  face 
Tliat,  like  tlsc  sun,  dlil  nuke  VArM-vi  wink  ' 

SK«k  .  Hi, -h.  II..  Iv.  1. 


beholding1  d>e-hol'dingl,  ». 

•  ,  <  beholden,  behold.]    Thu  act 


ct  of  lookiug  at ;' 
and        |-||-.'  ri  v.-hircs  w 


llie  reveiiirtw  we  .n-  Is.un.l  to  take 
..ii,  fill  In  r  are  not  tit  for  >..ur  'vAJ,/i.i.r. 


[<  ME.  hehold- 
,ol.:  " 
;  view;  sight. 


.......  j-"/-.  »^   wniiHicfi.j 

t,-  cf.  ief'orrAdni/.]  1.  Hie  .tage 
il  state ;  not  suflicient- 


(  (lse-1,61  'dingy,  a. 
1.  Under  obligation  j 


.  Uar.  ill.  7. 


-  AeA.iMl.1;;  to  lose  tlliui  lie.  life  of  man. 


Digitized  by  doogle 


beholding 

Oh,  1  thank  you,  I  am  much  hrnoMina  to  toil 

Chapman,  Blind  IVfCKar. 
It  la  In  the  power  of  every  hand  lo  ib*trny  ua,  anil  we 
arc  twAelifisj  unto  every  on*  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill 
Air  T.  flroimr.  Kelhrto 

8.  Attractive;  fascinating. 


I.  44. 


When  lie  anw  me.  I 


e  vim.  my  larauty  wai  no4  wort, 
aniMSiy. 
Sir  I'.  .S'.diKtf.  Arcadia,  I.  SO, 

beholdingnesa  t  I'v-hiilMirijr-tion),  n.  Theatate 
of  bcingoeholdeh  or  under  obligation  to  any 
on*. 

Thank  nir.  yi»  god*,  with  nwh  t^AcddiH-niaaar.  For 
murk.-,  I  doe  not  rurac  you.      Jfurafon,  Sophotlitba,  v.  2. 

be  honey  (btVhun'l),  r.  f.  [<  6e-i  +  Aoary.]  To 
covcrorsmearwith  honey  ;  sweeten  with  honey, 
or  with  honeyed  words.  " 
behoof  <be-h6f'),  ».  [<  ME.  hehdf  (chiefly  in 
the  dat.  brhorr,  with  prep,  to,  Hi,  or  for),  <  AS. 
'bekof.  advantage  (in  deriv,  brkojlir,  advantage- 
on*.  Ar Ae7'r,  useful,  necessary,  liekofian,  l>ehoov>< : 
-rr  fVA.s.rc)  (=  OEric*.  f»A»/,  i.A«/  =  1).  6c- 
ko,j  =  MUi.  fVAo/  =  MlRi.  WAao/,  G  ' 


510  bekisB 

behornt  (be-h6rn')f  e,  f.    [<  fcf-1  +  Aor*.]    To  Spertator,  No.  544.  [Obsolete  or  Erov.Eng.]  _ 

put  horns  on;  cuckold.  Accidental  bains,  the  being  of  an  accident,  mark,  or 

bahotei,  r.    Same  as  bekigkt.  analltr.    Actual  being,  complete  being :  bring  really 

hehniirrl  a  TOF  also  written  bekourl  tv koar  hnmichl  to  paaa ;  actuality -Being  In  ltaelf.  <« -iut  apart 
Donoora,  ».    lA'r  -  also  wrmen  oefloari,  lenonr,  an.tlcnt  o.n»diwaii«»a7i>r-u>t;  per  ae.  -  Being  of 

bthour,  bokonrd,  ete.,  "a  juste  or  tourney  of 

many  together  with  launees  and  batloaxes; 

also  a  bustling  or  blustering  noise  "  (fotgrave ) ; 

<  brkounler,  brkonrtlir.  "to  just  together  with 

launcrs,r  <  fVAoarf,  a  lance.]  A  variety  of  the 

just  practised  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or,  in 

some  eases,  a  variety  of  the  tourney, 
behovable,  behoveable,  a.  See  be'koovabU. 

behove,  r.    Less  rorrect  spelling  of  behoove. 
behOTelyt,  n.    [ME.  (mod.  as  if  •Mkou.ffy):  see 
Xtekonf  and  -fyi.]    Necessary;  advantageous. 

t'houerr. 

behowl  (bo-houl'),  i>.  I.     [<  tV-1  +  Aoirf,]  To 
howl  at. 


Hi 
beh 


f  AeViinlf  the  moolL 
be-hung'),  a. 


SAa*.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  i 


tehon*  (be 

used,  <  ftr-l  +  Ann;;.] 


advantage,  —  Sw.  brhof  =  l>an.  bekor,  nee 
necessity;  ef.  Iccl.  kof,  mo«lerat ion,  measure, 
Uoth.  ijn-kobriinn,  self-restraint),  <  'brkrhbnn 
(pret.  'brkd/)-=  MHU.  brkeben,  take,  hold,  < 
hr-  +  A/'Mkiu,  heave,  raise,  orig.  take  up,  take : 
ace  Ar-.l  and  Aeurr.  In  the  phrase  in  or  on  be- 
hoof  of,  the  word  is  confused  with  bthalf.) 
That  which  is  advantageous  to  a  person ;  be- 
half; interest;  advantage;  profit;  benefit. 

Aceordeth  noturht  to  the  bthor* 
III  reauual.le  mantle,  lue. 

(fiim,  font.  Amaut,,  I.  li, 
No  mean  recmipeiw  it  tiriniot 
To  yoor  VH.k/.  ,lf.Vf..«,  K  L ,  II.  DSi 

Who  «anl«  Uir  Bner  ntlitlc 

To  ma.k.  thn  l,ut  In  f,l.  o.  i, 

Will,  a  flaxy  «»He  hU  Imital  «om. 

rom|»'i>,  Maod,  Ti. 
la  not,  IniUiil.  eTvry  man  a  ntiuleut,  and  ito  ivot  all  UilnaR 
rkUl  for  thi*  ttlldenl  M  WAoo//  Aui/rM>N.  Ml»c.,  |t.  7:1. 
ITIil*  noril  l«  i^olialily  ih'Vi-t  flvil  a*  a  iMiriilnatli'c,  iM-lnif 
reinilnrlv  ie.vrrn.-il  by  om-  of  thi-  prv|».ut»on»  t.i./or,  ih, 
nr      and  limited  Iry  a  *iml  or  phraie.  Urkal/ 

In  nwil  •nnilaiiy.  J 
behooffult,  «•    The  more  correct  form  of  6e- 
lumrtful. 

behoovable  (be-hd'va-bl),  a.    (<  brhoorr  + 
-abU.)   Useful profitable;  iiei>ilful;  fit.  Also 
apelleil  brharabie  and  brhorrablr.  [Kare.] 
All  -I'lrilual  arat«  UkimUr  Ua  our  *iuL 

Bmit ,;'  UomMr;  11. 

behoOTe  (tie-hfiv').  I*. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brhoorrd, 
[Also spelled,  against  analogy , 
orAorrn,  brkofrn,  AS.  brkojion, 

 'd.  be  neressarv  (=  Or'ries.  blhOri'i  —  T).  bt- 

korrt  n  =  MIX*.  brAorf  ii,  I.G.  bekobiM,  brhiibrn  = 
U.  brhufn,  iobs.)  =  Sw.  ieluifra  s  Dan.  iVAoiv) ; 
from  the)  noun :  wo  Uhoof.  CI.  Ie«'l.  htrfa,  aim 
at,  hit,  Indioove,  =  Sw.  kiifnin,  beseem.  The 
prvt.  bi-koocctl  is  worn  down  in  Se.  to  butl.  bill : 
see  bid.]  I.  fr»i«*.  1.  To  be  tit  or  meet  for, 
with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience; 
be  neeessary  for;  lieeome:  now  used  only  in 
the  thirt]  peraou  singular  with  it  as  subject. 

It  t»K.,rrw  ItK'  llllfll, 

Kur  their  own  aakev  to  ill,  ltilni,m  u,Mrttillv. 

II.  ./r>i|«  »,  l  )lltllUl  IteH-U,  V.  3. 
Indeed,  it  ie»civ«l  him  to  keep  on  p«m!  ternm  with  Kin 
puplU  /rnnv,  Skellh  ItNik. 

He  U  Klin-  of  hilnw-1f,  ami  nevvr  neeiU  to  auk  another 

will!  Ill  atl)  rrUln  1/  trim"!**  lllm  lo  ill,       AWrxo,,  W»r 

2f,  To  n dale  to  the  mlvanlage  of;  concern  the 
well-being  of:  formerly  used  with  a  regular 
nominative. 


[I'll,  of  "6vA(iSf/,  not 
Drajied;  ornamented 
with  something  hanging:  as,  a  horse  bekung 
with  trappings.  [Kare.J 
beid-el-aar  (l*ad-el-sar'),  a.  (Ar.)  A  plant  used 
in  Africa  as  a  remedy  for  various  cutaneous 

oeooa  ■rimli  of  tropica)  Afnra'>and  loutheni  Alia''  Hie 
L4CtpllalH  iiw  tin*  ilowii  of  lla  mi'iU  at  liniler. 

beige  (luizh).  u.  [E.,  <  It.  bigio,  gray:  see  bier.] 
Having  its  natural  color:  said  of  a  woolen  fab- 
ric made  of  undyed  wool. 

beild,  «.  and  r.  f.    See  bit  Id. 

boildy,  «.     See  birlltg. 

bein  (I>ei0,  o.    [Aluo  been,  bene,  Sc.  also  6<>a,  beinnOSS  (ben'nes),  n 


axlatttooa,  hutonral  iwlnji ;  exlaience.  -  Baiaajparaocl' 
dana,  heinj?  tbroush  ■omethina  extraneotu.  BaillCPaT 
at,  eMet ilia!  and  neeemary  tieina.  -  Connotatlve  being, 

a  mode  of  lieing  Matlvc  U*  annethlnu  rl««-  —  Dlmlnute 
being.  SerrfiMONun-.-  Intentional    spiritual  being, 

the  tieinn  of  that  whirh  U  In  the  mind.  Material  being, 
what  tietonjni  to  material  Itodlea  Natural  being,  iltai 
which  lieloiitft  10  thlniff  aiid  periMin*.-  Objective  being, 
an  eiprvudon  formrl-ly  applied  to  the  (node  of  Ih-Iimj  M  an 
Immediate  oldect  of  thoiigtit.  hut  In  a  modern  w  ruin-*  it 
would  be  uiKlmtood  to  mean  the  t>eiug  of  a  real  Ihluti, 
esiiitilia  inde|iendently  of  Die  mind,  .^ee  oAxc/ire.  Po- 
tential being,  that  which  iH'tonim  to  aoinelliina  whkli 
aaliftflea  the  prrrrcpiUile  eondilloltt  of  e»l*lelire.  hut  U 
not  yet  mmpMe  or  an  actual  fait  Pure  belac  in 
mrtdyh,,  the  voiKTptlon  of  IhiIiui  a*  Mich,  that  it,  detoid 
of  all  prrdloatea  ;  U-I1111  of  which  notliiui;  can  tie  alnnned 
tiecpi  thui  it  i».  Qulddluuve  being,  being  of  ea- 
aence,  that  Uinn  that  Iwlonaato  Ihliit-ftVloti'  Ihi  y  ril>v, 
lii  the  tmaoiii  of  Hie  rt.mal.  -  gubltantlal  being,  thi 
ImIi*  of  a  auUtaiur  —  To  differ  by  tha  whole  ox  ba» 

lng.    eM*e  Aifrr, 


being-placet  (be'ing-pliVs),  a.  A  place  to  exist 
in ;  a  state  of  existence. 

Before  th»  worldft  ,[n  nt  frame,  III  wldeti  al  thlnga 
Are  now  contalnd.  ^^jf^  ^  ,  a 

beinly  (Vrfn'li),  adv.  [<  bein  +  -ly.  ]  Comforta- 
bly;  abundantly;  happily;  well.  Also  spelled 
bienti,.  [Scotch.] 


The  children  were  I 


railed. 


<  ME.  fcecM,  fVrrne,  bene :  origin  unknown.  The 
Ieel.  hiMipitablo.  lit.  slraighl.  is  n  different 

woni,  the  source  of  K.  fKiin1,  rea<ly,  willing, 
etc.:  sen  /xiial.]    1.  Wealthy;  well  to  do:  as, 
a  fcr-ia  fanner;  a  ftein  body. — 2.  Well  provided; 
comfortable;  cony. 
Thi.  ii  a  i!x-y  V.»  |.lacr,  and  il  «  a  comfort  lo 


'""jt^Koirr,  UL  104. 
I  Also  spelled  fcimncw. 
l'lenty;  affluence;  pros- 
of  Is.mg  well  off  or  well 


II  \»l» 


ppr.  br tiirorimf. 
brkof ■■:  <  Mft. 


Ill  aHadTlay' 
[Now  onlv  Scotch.] 
bain  (Wtt),  ndr.    JAIao  feiei.  ,•  <  /«•■»,  a.]    Com-  ^jj^ 

I  Kfidie-  a  we.'  the  irreal  folks'  gift, 
That  live  fc*e  6i>ju  and  untia. 

Burnt,  Ep.  to  Davie,  L  . 
being  (be'ing),  «.  [<  ME.  oeyji<?c,  bi/inge,  verbal  ,  Jan 
n.  o7  been.  be.  ]  1.  Existence  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive, sense,  as  opjioscd  to  non-existence; 
existence,  whether  real  or  only  in  thought.— 2. 
In  mcf/i/iA.,  sulwislence  in  a  state  not  necessa- 
rilyamountiugtoaetual existence;  rudimentary 
existence.   Bui  the  word  I.  um.I  In  different  «ns>  t.y 


<  fcria,  frien,  +  -nr*/.. ] 
perousness;  the 
to  do.  [Scotch.] 

There  wu  a  prevailing  air  id  comfort  and  bi>nne»r 
about  the  people  Blxl  Ihrir  hiKiat'4. 

r,  Blari.  Prlnceaa  of  Tliul».  11 
Boiram,  n.    See  ISairam. 
beistingS,  »-  ai«<7.  or  iif.    See  bee»tingit. 
beit  (liet),  r.  f.  "[Sc.]     Same  as  bee  ft. 

ladet  (lH;-ja«l'),  r.  (.  (<  fc.l  +  >i<fel.]  To 
tire. 

l*»t  yim  bryulr  the  iti-il  icalloway. 

Jflffim,  lief  of  II II lull  H 


.11.1. 

'  ti- 
ll 


be'jan),  w.  [Sc.,  <  K.  bejaune.  < 
beejouiie.  a  novice,  lit.  a  yellow-beak,  i.  e. 
young  bird,  <  brr,  bcuk,  +  ftune,  yellow,  a 
vellow  beak  Is-ing  eluirai'l eristic  of  youug  bmls. 
5y-e  fwrt'l  and  jiiumfic.-.]  A  student  of  the 
first  or  lowest  class  in  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

[ME. ;  <  <*-->  +  ^./k.) 


tut,  n  ut  pliii.—iihrr-.  il.y,  I  deiinea  It  aa  ini.i.e,itiic,  tejaPM  0»e-jap').  r.  f. 
tliatU,  tlu-alMirai't  eharaeierof  the  prraent.   In  lu  n;i«t    1.  To  tnck  ;  deceive. 

hart 


pro|ier  aiie|vtall<in  It  la  the  name  irtvt-n  t>y  |dtll,Mophiral 
retli-ctiixi  lo  thiit  which  i«  revenled  in  iuitiMNliate  coll 
n  loiixriem  tmh  penili  iiUv  of  the  ,11. lit,,  lii^i  of  »nli)c,  t  and 
ol,J,  i  1  li  ioiiv  hImi1k>  ,i,-Sti,.|.  liut  with  h-M  prei  idoti,  aa 
tin-  iitiklrart  noun  r>irri-»|i.'iMllni:  |,i  the  con, Tele  cla*»  em- 
hracltiu  t  very  ohject.  IUin<i  li  ulwo  umiI  in  jdill.ivipiiy  In- 
fluenced hy  Aristotle  lo  aiicnify  tile  rudiment  or  germ  of 
ciMfiu  e.  coini-iim;  in  a  nature,  or  principle  of  arowlli. 
tH'for,'  arliml  c\l9t, ■)„■,-.  |(  i^iiImi  frti|tlentl>  lifted  t<itnean 
ac  tual  eclntelli-e.  tlo-  ,,iluplete  preparation  to  proilllre  ef 
fecta  on  the  wiiMM,  and  on  oilier  olijr.  la,  Pftyctioli^leally 
hr  1110  luny  lie  llrtllU 
llt'.nttth  tlie  diMiii 


2.  To  laugh  at 


jafl  here  i  ... 

KMtiiMaTatr.LTSr. 
make  a  mock  of. 


1  thai  dvio/eii  lien  n  th.ma 
More  tliuli  Ih.tl  fool  of  whi 


*  folvr  men  nine. 
I>wr.  Te.llo..  I 


bejaundice  (tw-jun'dis).  v.  t. 

(fiii  ]    To  infect  with  the  jaun 
iiL.theoli|eetlircail<inof,onftciou.iie».i  bejesuit  (l>e-jejt'u-itl,  r,  /.    (<  /«•-' 
luni  of  ftuliject  (rum  ohjetl  loirically    lo  infect  or  influence  with  Jesuitry 


[<  dr-1  +  ja»H- 
ilice. 

Jetnit  ] 


prv»u|ipo««-<  l>eltiir 

Wee  may  well  refect  a  l-lturrtr  which  had  no  tein.7  that 
ee  can  kn-iw  of,  l-tit  fri/in  Hie  comi|>te«l  llnm 

J»i|/«o,.  |af.  of  Ihlml.  Itemonil 
»-ir.t.Thoumade,tthmi.-.-hlch.l  d haie'-oi., with-  Dejewel  (N;-Jo  el) 


oil!  life.  /(;..  Huff,'  l  onleuiplaliiillft.  Die  1  renti,. 

■uulder  .  vi  rytliitiB  a«  not  yet  In  *ei»y  .  then  c-.iMt.le 


Wlin  halh  l*y,nitrit  u«  that  we  .IkiuM  itouM.  Hut 
man  with  ataing  llccn*e  to  doe  ao  wortln  a  <lee.l* 

Jfiffoa,  Aroojiiitllica  p  u. 

t.    [<  be-i  +jerrrl.]  To 


provide  or  adorn  with  jewels. 


lie 
lap. 


II  v»u  hnnw  ausltt  wlilidi  doc»  ^A..re  my  t 
rti'-r-'id  p.      lnl.inii  d,  iniprifton  It  111,1 

III  hjrmcsftl  i  oiu.alm.  l.t.  >'*«*..  W.  T.,  I  » 

U.t  iafruii*.  Tola- necessary, suitable,  or  lit. 

Sometime  VftM,ierA  it  to  Ih-  i  oiuim-IIoI. 

(  nauc.r.  M.  lllieiia 

II,  had  all  thoae  rii.lowmetila  mialull)  al  ominiaiid 
win,  li  are  tr«»ie,f  |u  a  t^holar 

II,'  Hariri.  Life  of  Al.p.  Wllllainft,  I.  aa. 

Also  spelled  hr-ho-e. 

behoovet,  «.  An  olwoU  te  form  (properly  da- 
live  i  of  Ukonf, 

behoovefult  (lie-liiiv'full,  n.  [I'rop.,  as  in  early 
mod.  ¥.  .  h,h,„«„l.  <  ME.  brkorrfn).  <  hr-kof.  Im- 

ho„(.  4-  -,„!.]   S  If  .al :  useful;  lit;  profitable; 

advantageous. 

Ma.  la  in.  *e  have  ...II  d  Ol.li  nci^  «-ari.-a 
A,  .1,  >.!,.„.  , -,t  for  ,,111  .(at.-  I.,  noire, .w. 

Skak.  g  and  . I..  IV.  3, 


arthiug  that  is:  as, 


if  it  mu>t  lieeiH  have  Ihii  al  all.  llrnU'i 
(Mil  l-i|.)  ).«!>  •.  .  in  tuoinetata  In  the  tein  ; 
III  the  eternal  Slleli.e 

a'.'C/v.crfa  fMe  t*'  lnilll(irtlllil> 

3.  That  which  exists; 
inanimute  fwi«<7». 

Wl«t  11  •««■[  ariH.i  la  an  I  .al  nnnil ' 

MMlrl,.,,  rami  Mrr.K  The  Widow.  V.  1 

4.  Life;  coiiscmoiis  existence. 
I  will  .lux  pralaea  unto  11.)  ii..l  while  I  Ion.  any  Ui»a.  bejtUnble  (be-jum'ld 

..    ,  ,    !'»•  cvivi.  -i.    To  throw  into 

Kak-ah  (Ije'kii) 


la>  ftprawlli.^  In  her  and,,  r  .atm 
rAucrcitijii,  Vanity  lair.  1  ivl. 


beluco  <Sp.  pmn.  ba-ho'kol,  H.  [Sp  ]  A  Span- 
iel inline  for  several  siH-cies  of  the  lianes  or 
tall  .liiiibing  plants  of  I  he  tropics,  such  as  ll'i- 
Ironnteii  iinindrwi,  i-tr. 

Tlie  serpent  I 
lid  the  la 


V  tvyu^l  wit. i|a  hia  at 
tall  and  .lately  eellai  till 
Ud.n.e,, 


in.l  fold  on  fold 
II  »itl„  e.|ii  hi.  h 
Slave... f  Marlluii 


from  men  of  ro>al  vii-,;,      ,sM  ,  irth.-llii,  t,  j, 
I  fell  and  foci,  tie,  led  alutie. 
Mia  fte.u;;  ».,rkl.m  il.  11. In.  i.»lt. 

re.inuw.n.  Ill  1" 
8.  Lifetime;  mortal  existence, 

I  IlllldlUft  tJli'll 
W  a«t  follower  of  Ilia  fi.rtlllica  in  lii.  A,  11. 


f.    [<  rjc-1  +  Jumble.] 
infusion ;  jumble.  .IsAt. 

[Heb.]   An  ancient  Hebrew 


a  unit  of  weight,  conn]  to  half  a  shekel,  7. lis 
grams,  or  KI14  grains.    Ex.  xxxviii.  2(3. 
beken't,  r.  I.    [ME.  hrl-r»nen,  bttennrn  :  <  V-l 
+  /.in!.]    1.  To  make  known.  — 2.  To.leliv.  r. 
—  3.  To  commit  or  commend  to  the  can.  of. 


i- 

end  . 


aa  far  :u»  11  TrUl.-a  t.,  -hit  |.t.-»w 
•diir^tinii  t,,  nil*.-  1 -il rv  Or.  al. 


for  prln 


behoovefullyt  1  he  Imv'ful-i),  n</r. 
prntitably ;  necessarily. 


,„                                 Till'  doll  I  Intirnur  linn. 
"  r»«ueer,  pp.i  lo  Pan  ef.  Tale.  I.  6(Harlei,iu  M>  l 

beken-'t,  "•    Same  as  fcrAeii. 

bekiM  ibe-kis'l.  r.  I.     [<  frr.l  +  /  ...  ]     To  kiss 

6.  Tliatwhichhaalife;aiiviiigo\istenee,iiieoii.    rtisui.-.lK  :  ever  with  kisses.  (Hare.] 
Usefully;    tradj-tinctiontowhat  is  will-out  life;  acreuture.       M,e..l.k  cf  in.  you,^         ..I  that  V..W  hei. 

-  7.  A  living;  livelihood ;  tneaua of  aulwiateue v.  A.  J*n-».  mJ%i*iU  1 


i-a.  In  inalt-  ls  of 
fVilrr«if.i«, 


-  ill--  \  ulnar 
latter.  So  I 
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bekko-ware  i 


bekko-ware 

re  (bek'6-war),  a.  [<  Jap.  bekko,  tor- 
I  (<  Chinese  ktcei,  tortoise,  +  kia,  ar- 
mor)! +  wore*.]   A  kind  of  pottery  anciently 
made  in  Japan,  imitating  sortolse-ahell,  or 
veined  with  green,  yellow,  and  brown. 
bftknav'O  (by-nav'),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  be- 
knaved,  ppr.  beknaving.    [<  be-1  +  knare.]  To 
call  (one)  a  knave.  [Rare.] 
The  lawyer  Mium  tile  divine.     Goy,  Beggara  Opera, 
beknight  Cbe-nit'),  r.<.    [<  oe-1  +  knight.]  1. 
To  make  a  knight  of.  [Kara.] 

Ttio  lut  MtnujM+i  booby.  7*.  /l"ortJr. 

2.  To  address  an  a  knight,  or  by  the  title  Sir. 
beknit  (b«>-nit'),  r.  u  [<  be-1 
girdle  or  encircle. 
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belamonrf  (bel'a-m»r),  n.  [Alao  beVamour,  < 
F.  bel  amour,  Ut.  fair  love:  see  bel1  and  amour.] 

1.  A  gallant;  a  consort. 

Loe,  loe  '  how  brmva  she  decks  her  bounteous  bour« 
Willi  siUdn  curtons  and  fold  eovertetla, 
Thereto  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  Krlammm. 

Spewrr.  f.  Q,,  II.  vL  ML 

2.  An  old  name  for  a  flower  which  cannot  now 


beleavo 

belch  (belch),  r.    [Early  mod.  £.,  also  belckt, 
<  ME.  betchem,  assibilatod  form  of  early 


+  hUt.)  To  knit  j 


.  tr.  of  Ovid  s  Melamorph.  (Onl  MB.% 
beknotted  (be-not'ed),  a.  [<  be-1  +  knotted.] 
Knotted  again  and  again ;  covered  with  knots, 
beknottednogs  (b$-uot'ed-nes),  n.  In  math., 
the  degree  of  complication  of  a  knot ;  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  one 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  knot  projected  upon 
a  plane  through  another  in  order  to  untie  the 
knot. 

beknowt  (be-no'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  bekuovtn,  W- 
huncen,  <  AS.  becndican,  Know,  <  6c-  +  end  Ir- 
an, know:  see  fx--1  and  Jbww.l  t,  To  know; 
recognize.— 2.  To  acknowledge;  own;  con- 
fees.  Ayenbyte  of  In  iry  f  ( 1340,  od.  Morris). 
Fot  1  dare  not  IhJchomv  mln  iwen  name. 

CAauerr.  Knight  s  Tale,  L  6*8. 

bePt,  a-  [Early  moii.  E.  alao  bell;  <  ME.  belt, 
beU,  <  OP.  (and  mod.  F.)  bet,  beau,  fern,  belle,  < 
L.  belluM,  fair,  flne,  beautiful:  see  beau,  beauty, 
bell\  etc.]  1.  Fair;  fine:  beautiful.— 2.  [Lit. 
fair,  goo<£  as  in  beausire,  fair  sir,  beaupere,  good 
father,  used  in  F.  and  ME.  to  indicate  indirect 
or  adopted  secondary  relationship;  so  in  mod. 
F.  beau-  an  a  formative  in  relation-names, 
•step-',  '-in-law';  ME.  6c/-,  'grand-',  as  in  bel- 
dame, grandmother,  beltire,  grandfather,  also 
with  purely  E.  names,  belmodcr.bel/adcr,  and 


tyke  buddwl  BdlatMurt*. 

Sp^wr,  Sonnet*.  Ulv. 

belwayt  (bera-mi).  n.    [Early  mod.  E.,  also 
Mlnmy,  <  ME.  belamy,  beiani,  <  OF.  bet  ami, 
fair  friend  :  see  bel1  and  amy.]    Good  friend; 
fair  friend :  used  principally  in  address. 
Thou  Monty,  thoo  pardoner,  b*.  aeyde. 

Aonr,  Frol.  to  I'antoncr'a  Tal«,  L  Si. 
War,  twilainy,  thou  boa  [must]  be  imjllc. 

Kuf  *  }'iavt,  p.  SSL 
Hla  deareat  Mam*.  Spruer.  F.  Q.,  IL  viL  It 

bel&ndre  (by-lan'dor;  F.  pron.  ba-londr'),  n. 
[F.,<  P.  hyiander,  whence  also  E.  bilander,  q.  v.] 
A  small  flat-bottomed  craft,  used  principally  on 
the  rivers,  canals,  and  roadsteads  of  France, 
belate  (bA-lat'),  r.  t.  f<  6e-l  +  late.]  To  re- 
tard ;  make  late ;  benight. 

Tlie  mom  It  Jount .  quoth  he, 
A  little  time  to  old  rraHUwbranoe  given 
Will  not  bdau  ua,  .SoutAey,  Madoc,  L  10. 

belated  (by-la'ted).  p.  a.  Coming  or  staying 
too  late;  overtaken  by  lateness,  especially  at 
night;  benighted;  delayed. 


Faery  elves, 
revets,  by  a  forest  side. 


niuu    uuicii   a_j«       —  f    iniwri/ini  .  xi 

later  betchild.  Cf.  Sc.  and  North.  E. 


goodmothcr, 
father-in-law, 


etc.]   Grand-:  a  formative  in  i 

as  beltire,  grandfather,  beldam, 

etc.    Hee  etymology. 
B«la  (bel),  ».    Same  as  Belus. 
bel3  (bel),  n.    [Also  written,  leas  prop.,  bhel, 

bael,  repr.  Hind,  bel.]    The  East  Indian  name 

of  the  Bengal  quince-tree,  Aigle  Marmelot.  Bee 

.Egle.  1. 

bel*  (WIS),  n.  [Hind.]  The  Hindustani  name 
of  a  speeieB  of  jasmin,  Jatminum  Sambac,  which 
is  often  cultivated  for  it*  very  fragrant  flowers. 

gently. 

ire.  It  yieldetb  corn, 
e.  Works,  III.  xtUL 


Or  fountain,  some  brlalnl  i«  ju»nl  area 

MUXvn.  r.  L.,  L  TS*. 
Who  wen  the  partiatr  who  IiumhUmI?  who  con  tee  ted 
thlt  btiattil  accoumy       Hurkt,  Nabob  of  Arcota  Debta. 

belatednogs  (uf-l*'ted-nes),  ».  [<  belated,  pp. 
of  belate,  +  -nt»x.]  The  state  of  being  belated, 
or  of  being  too  late ;  slowness ;  backwardness. 

That  yon  may  aee  I  tin  sometime*  kuapldoui  of  myself, 
and  do  take  luiiiro  of  a  certain  MatnittMi  In  me,  I  am 
the  bolder  to  send  yon  anme  of  my  nlfhtward  Uvoiuhta. 

Jf  illon,  Letter  In  Bircha  Life. 

beUud  (bf-lid'),  r.  t  [<  6*-t  +  laud.]  To 
load  with  praise ;  laud  highly. 

bydtTtncafrompul- 


(Volunieal  which 
ptU,  and  Maudtd 

beUTe(be-lav'),  t.  t. 


IXTl 

[<  ME.  bilaven,  bathe,  < 
6i-,  or-  +  inrcn,  lave:  see  frf-l  aiid  tore'.]  To 
lave  about;  wash  all  over;  wash. 
bel&Wgivet  (1>A-I4'giv),  r.  f.    [A  forced  word, 
iuumI  only  in  the  passage  from  Milton.  <  be-1  + 

]    To  give  a 


law  L  ' 


2.  To  beat  soundly ;  thump. 

They  ao  cudcotlcd  and  eatntorwf  him  bodily  that  be 
might  perhaps  hare  loat  hla  life  in  the  encounter  had  lw 
not  been  protected  by  111*  more  reniectaLle  portion  of  the 
aasrmnly.  Motlry,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  m. 

bel-aecoUt.  bel-tvccoylet  (bel-a-koil'),  »■  [<  OF. 

bel  acvil,  fair  welcome:  see  or/l  and  accoil.] 

Kindly  greeting  or  reception.  A/<cnsrr. 
belace'  (be-laiO,  r.  t.   f<  oe>>  +  Uk*.]   1.  To 

fasten  as  with  a  lace  or  cord. —  2.  To  adorn 

with  lace. 

Whrn  thou  In  thy  hraveat 
t  Moved  acrvitode  dost  .trut, 
rcr  faahloti  doth  UMlrp. 

J .  /ienNoiiyn/.  Psyche,  xrL  10. 

St.  To  beat ;  whip.  Wrigkt. 

belace'-r,  r.  f.  An  error  (hy  misprint  or  con- 
fusion with  oefflcei)  in  Bailey  and  subsequent 
dictionaries  for  belage  or  belay.    Hee  belage. 

belacedneSB  (be-la'Bed-nes),  n.  In  Bints.,  the 
number  of  times  one  branch  of  a  lacing  must 
be  passed  through  another  to  undo  it. 

beladle  (bo-la'dl),  r.  I.  [ <  be-l  +  ladle.]  To 
pour  out  with  a  ladle;  ladle  out. 

The  honest  masters  of  the  roast  beladling  the  drlitplua:. 

Tancimiy. 

belady  (be-la'di),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  iro.  beladied, 
ppr.  6ri«<ijfinj7.  [<  6e-l  +  lady ;  t  f.  helord,  be- 
ffraer,  beknight.A  To  address  by  the  title  Lady, 
or  the  phrase  "my  lady."1 
belaget,  r.  [Either  a  misprint  for  belaue,  brlay, 
or  less  prob.  a  phonetic  variant  of  thut  word 
(ME.  beteggen,  etc.h  see  May.]    Xaut.,  to  lw- 


Tlir  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  aetsirpiivn  his  own  people 
with  litis  very  allowance.  Miiton,  Divorce, 

belay  (by-la'),  v.t.  [<  ME.  beleggen,  InleggeM,  < 
AS.  beltegan,  lay  upon,  cover,  charge  (=  D.  *«- 
leggrn,  cover,  overlay;  as  a  naut.  term,  belay; 
=  OHO.  bilegen,  MHO.  O.  belcgen),  <  be-,  about, 
ariMtnd,  by,  +  lecgan,  lay.  The  nant.  use  is 
perhaps  diie  to  the  I).  In  the  sense  of  '  sur- 
round,' cf.  beU 
viron;  inclose 

s  jacket  he  was  dad 
c,  btlayd  with  silver  lace. 

Spewr.  V.  i)..  VI.  1L  5. 


All  in  a  . 

Of  Ltocol 


fco^scr.]  If.  To  surround;  on- 
'.—  2f.  To  overlay;  adorn. 


St.  To  besiege;  invest;  surround. 

So  when  Arabian  thieves  Mitfd  ns  Mnnd. 

Saiulf/t,  Hynin  to  I  tod. 

4t.  To  lie  in  wait  for  in  order  to  attack ;  hence, 
to  block  up  or  obstruct. 

The  speedy  burse  all  paatases  Wok. 


1st.    7'AiHi/w  (1678);  Henry 


+  Jam.]  To  beat; 
Eng.] 


S.  Xaut.,  to  fasten,  or 
round  a  belaying- 
pin,  cleat,  orcavel: 
applied   chiefly  to 
running  rigging. 

When  we  ftWaynf  iho 
halyar.|».  there  w»<  i>o- 
Uilnn  l,  tt  but  the  bolt 
nwc. 

if.  //.  Da«i.i,  Jr.,  Before 
ItlH'  Mast,  p  lit. 

belaying-bitt    i  be- 

la'iug-bitl,  n.  Any 
bitt  to  which  a  rope 
can  be  belayed. 

belaying-pin  (M-la '  ing-pin),  «.    Xaut,,  a 
wooden  or  irou  ^in  to  which  running  rigging    don :  let  go. 
may  bo  belayed. 


Belly fcaai-iHiia  in  rail,  wich  Krpti  be- 


mod.  E.  and  E.dial.  (north.)  belk,  <  ME.  belken, 
<  AS.  baldan,  bealdan,  also  with  atlded  forma- 
tive, btalcettan,  belch,  ejaeulate ;  allied  to  balk'-1 
and  bolk,  all  prob.  ult.  imitative:  see  belk,  balk1, 
bolk.]  L  tNfronji.  1.  To  eject  wind  noisily  from 
the  stomach  through  the  mouth;  eructate. 

All  radlahea  breed  wind. .  .  .  and  provoke  a  man  that 
eatelh  them  to  Me*.  Holland,  tr.  of  Fltoy,  six.  4. 

2.  To  issue  out,  as  with  eructation :  as,  "  belch- 
iw/Tttames,''  Dryden. 

IL  tram*.  1.  To  throw  or  eject  from  the 
stomach  with  violence ;  eructate. 

Btteking  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw. 

Addimm,  Xnc\A,  Ul. 

2.  To  eject  violenUy  from  within;  cast  forth. 

The  catea.  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  vtieMng  oulr»^iu>  flame. 

MUtoH,  V.  L,  x.  SSS. 
Tbongh  heaven  drop  sulphur,  and  hell  avion  out  fire. 

0.  Jmum,  Sejanus.  II.  i. 

8.  To  ejaculate:  vent  with  vebomence:  often 
with  out:  as,  to  belch  out  blasphemies;  to  bete* 
out  one's  fury. 

belch  (belch),  A.  [<  6elc*,e.]  1.  The  act  of 
throwing  out  from  the  stomach  or  from  within ; 
eructation. —  2t.  A  cant  namo  for  malt  liquor, 
from  its  causing  belching. 

A  sudden  reformation  would  follow  una  ok  all  sorts  of 
people ;  porters  would  no  longer  no  drank  »10i  bttrh. 

IttKnii, 

belcher1  (bel'eh*r),  n.   One  who  belches. 

belcher8  (bel'cher),  n.     [So  called 
English  pugilist  named  Jim  Belcher.] 
erebief  with  ilarkish-blue  ground  a 
white  spot*  with  a  dark -blue  spot  in  the  i 
of  each.  [Slang.] 

belchUdt  (bel'cEild),  pi.  belehildrtn  t-chil'- 
dren).  [<  6el-,  grand-,  as  in  beldam,  beltrire, 
etc.  (see  bel1),  +  child.)   A  grandchild. 

To  Thomas  Doubledaye  and  Kathertne  hla  wife,  my 
daughter.  *  cost   To  their  children,  my  frWeniiaVcn,  etc. 
IfuK  •/  1MM,  <|Uot«l  in  N.  and  <l,  7Ui  ser.,  III.  77. 

beldam,  beldame  (bcl'dam,  -dam),  a.  [<  ME. 
beldam,  beldame,  only  In  sense  of  grandmother 
(correlative  to  beltire,  grandfather),  <  ME.  M-, 
grand-,  as  in  bebyire,  etc.  (see  frf/»),  +  dame, 
mother.  The  word  was  thus  in  E.  use  lit.  '  good 
mother,'  used  distinctively  for  grandmother, 
not  as  in  F.  belle  dame,  lit.  fair  lady :  see  6e(l, 
belle,  and  dame]  It.  Grandmother:  corre- 
sponding to  beltire,  grandfather :  sometimes 
applied  to  a  great-grandmother. 

To  show  the  tvMams  daairhters  of  her  daiurhter. 

Lucreor.  1.  1*1.1. 

2.  An  old  woman  in  general,  especially  an  ugly 
old  woman ;  a  hag. 
Around  the  bddam  all  erect  tboy  hang.  AknuUr. 
Oar  witches  are  no  lonjrer  old 
And  wrinkled  t*ldam**,  Hatan-«i>lil. 

H'AiUier,  .New-England  Legend 

St.  [A  forced  use  of  the  F.  belle  dame.]  Fair 
dame  or  lady.  Sncnter. 

beleadt,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  belalen,  <  AS.  beladan,  <  be. 
+  /«rt/<in,  lead":  see  fcr-land  leadl.]  1.  To  lead 
away.— 2.  To  lead ;  conduct. 

beleaguer  (b*-le'ger),  r.  f.  f<  P.  belcgeren,  be- 
siege (=  tl.  belagern  =  Sw.  brlagra  =  Pan.  bc- 
layre,  also  belejre,  perhaps  <  D.  belegiTeu),  < 
6e-  +  Irger,  a  camp,  encamping  army,"  place  to 
lie  down,  a  bed  (a  E.  lair  and  layers:  O.  lager, 
a  camp,  =  Sw.  lager,  a  bed,  etc.):  see  6e-l  and 
leaguer,  ledger,  lair,  layer,  lager.]  To  besiege; 
surround  with  an  army  so  as  to  preclude  es- 
cape; blockade. 

The  Trojau  camp,  then  btUaguttrtit  hy  Tiirnus  and  the 
Latlna  Z>rjwVn,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy, 

-Byn.  To  Invest,  lsy  siege  to,  heaet. 

beleaguerer  (W-Wger-er),  «.   One  who  be- 

rlH'«ieg(-s;  a  besieger. 

U'er  the  walla 
and,  one  by  one, 

of  the  plain  were  forced. 

Bryant,  The  Pratrtea. 

(b*.16>V.ment),  n.    [<  ftc- 
-nieMt.]    The  act  of  beleaguering,  or 
the  state  of  l>eing  beleaguered. 
Fair,  fickle,  courtly  France,  .  .  . 
Shattered  hv  hard  bttrayntrmtnt,  and  wild  Ire, 
That  cackvd  mid  set  her  palao.^  on  drv. 

H.  II.  Stoddard.  HuuU  of  State, 
beleavet  (W-lCv'),  r.  [<  ME  beleren,  liileren, 
etc.,  also  by  svneope  blereu,  leave,  intruns. 
remain,  <  AS.  "litltftiin,  leave,  <  be-  +  lie/an, 
leave :  prop,  the  caunal  of  ftecn  rl.  q.  v.  Soe'(>c-l 
and  Uarel.]    L  fran*.  To  leave  behind ; 
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beleave 

II.  intrant.  To  remain ;  continue;  May. 

IM  thi<  lettrca  bt'o-Nrvf  fql  large  upon  ptaalrr. 

AUitmtia  farms  (eci  MorrtaX  ii.  1MB. 

belection  On»-iek'shr>n),  ».    Same  an  boleelion. 
1)6 lecture  (bc-h'k'tiir),  r.  f.    [<  6c-l  +  feefure.] 
To  vex  with  lectures:  admonish  jsersiatently. 

now  hii-1  some  laidy,  or  rather  *-.in.  tl.iTi^,  1  i  t-  ti.i-- 
M'»«j  txt'ftutr  as  before.   .SaMpv,  Ueabcn  Mcdlicott,  I.  xvt. 

belae1  (taMe'),  r.  t.  [<  feet  +  /«>.]  To  place 
on  the  lee,  or  in  a  position  unfavorable  to  the 
wind.  [Bare.] 

1  .  .  ,  ntiut  ho  tktUr'it  and  calm'd 

By  debitor  and  creditor.     SKalt.,  I  ulu  II.  ■  L  1. 

belee'-t,  i  t.  An  apocopated  form  of  beleere,  now 
written  btlirvt. 

Foot     HrUr  IOC,  tit. 

CM.  I  would  I  could,  tlr  I  Ftrtchrr.  Mail  low r,  v.  I. 
beleftf.  I*rcterit  and  past  participle  of  beleare. 
belemnlte  (lie-lcm'tilt),  ».   (=  F.  btlemmtr,  < 

NL.  Inlemnilrit,  <  Or.  fir'/jHuoi',  poet,  for  ,'"'"t, 
n  dnrt,  missile  (<  IM?flrir. 
throw,  cast),  +  -i(e*.j  1.  A 
straight,  solid,  tapering,  dart- 
shaped  fossil,  the  internal 
bone  «r  shell  of  a  molluscous 
animal  of  the  extinct  family 
SdnmllMv,  bmumm  in  the 
<  'Italic  and  Jurassic  limestone, 
rtclemulles  sri-  |»ipu1aily  known  ss 

nmitf-Aetlu**  or  So'ivr  *f"i«*/,  from 
tlltflr       I:  - 1  •         S)m»   All    f  >'  i-  .V"  ■ 

and  fAmi.iCr-afonea,  from  s  brllrf  u 

to  their  orJicin.    See  /'  i   I  i  i 

2.  The  animal  to  which  such 
a  hone  belonged. 

Also  called  rrratinilt. 
Belemnttella  (lw-lem-ni- 
tel'it).  h.  [XL.,  dim.  of  Jk- 
lemn ■  /<».]  A  genus  i if  the 
t  it  r 1 1 1 1  v  /<Wr  imiifioV,  charac- 
terized by  having  a  straight 
fissure  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  guard,  on  the  ventral  aide 
of  the  nlvcolua.  The  species 
lire  all  I  retaeeous. 

Bolemnltes  (M-«n>Bl'ttt), 

».  (NL. :  see  Mrmnilf.]  The 

typical  genus  of  the  family 

title  m  nititltr. 
belemnitic  (bcl-em-nit'ik),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  belem- 

nite.  or  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs:  as,  a 

Inlemnilic  animal ;  a'  bttrmHitir  shell ;  lielemnitie 

dc|K>*it*. 

belemnitid  (bc-lcru'ni-tid),  n.  A  ccphalnpiMl 
of  the  family  Jt<  li  muitiilir. 

Belemnitid®  (bel-em-nit'i-sle),  n.  of.  JNL.,  < 
BettMnU4$  +  -i<hr.]  A  family  of  extinct  di- 
bmnehiute  cephnlopiMls,  having  10  »rms  near- 
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hetcmnltt'.  Rome  specimens  have  Issmi  found  exhibtttnc 
other  point*  of  their  anatomy.  That  we  learn  that  the 
organs  were  Inclosed  In  a  mantle ;  that  there  were  1 A  ami- 
like  processes,  s  of  them  hooked  at  tile  end,  called  the  airi- 
ciisabsf  arm*,  and  t  not  unclnated.  called  the  tentacvla ; 
that  the  aiilntal  »a»  furnlahed  with  an  Ink-baa,  ami  that 
Its  mouth  waa  annod  »Uli  mandibles.  There  are  four 
known  genera,  llrtemnite*,  B*irmuntr\dhi*,  HeUmniteUa. 
uul  .Vi/iAvVeufau. 

belemnoid  (bo-lom'noid),  a.   [<  Mrmn-ik  + 

-om/.]    Like  a  belemnite. 
beleper  (b$-iep'er)i  r.  I.   [<  *e-»  +  lejtcr.]  To 

infect  with  or  as  with  leprosy. 
firUftrfil  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  Infection  than  9f> 

liaii  a.  Jtfi'JftiN,  Kikunoilaatea,  xiv. 

bel  esprit  (bel  es-pre')  ;  pi.  beaur  enjrrit*  (box 

es-pre').  [t'.,a  tine  spirit :  aeo  beft  and  esprit.] 

A  line  genius  or  man  of  wit. 
Men  who  look  up  to  tin-  an  a  man  of  letter*  and  a  M 

ttyrit.  /roller. 

belfried  (bel'frid),  o.  L<  Mfly  +  -eif2.]  Hav- 
ing a  belfrx  :  as,  a  betfrirtl  tower. 

belfry  (bcl'fri),  ».;  pi.  beffrtrt  (-friz).  [Larly 
mud.  E.  also  Itrlfrey,  brlt'cry,  brty'ric,  etc.,  <  ML. 
lit  If  rug,  earlier  brrjray,  brrfrey,  ber/reul,  ber- 
I'reit,  <  OF.  brrfiat,  berfray,  brrfrci,  berefrrit, 
berfrtri,  later  frW/rri,  btiefrrit,  btle/rtii,  be\froi, 
befroi,  baffrai/,  etc.,  mod.  f\  btjfnri  =  It.,  bnttifrr. 
rfo,<  ML.  berrj'retlu*,  brrrfridu*,  berfrtiiiM,  with 
numerous  variations,  In!-.  ImU,  Mfn  -, 

IhiKi  -.  bati-.butifrntu*,  <  MliO.  fcrrctrif,  brrrfril, 
Jxrrik/rif,  bcrtyriile.  MD.  bergfert,  brrgfrttU:  (in 
sense  1),  lit.  'protecting  shelter,'  <  Olltt.  6rr- 
ifiM,  Ml  111.  tl.  Iieraru  (=AS.  ieorntta),  cover, 

preteet,  +  oho.  mritt,  MHO.  frufe,  a.  frttto 

—  AS.  frithu,  /nth,  K.  ohs,  TniA,  pence,  secu- 
rity, shelter.  The  origin  oi  the  word  was  not 
known,  or  felt,  in  Kom.,  and  the  forms  vari.nl ; 
the  It.  bttttifrrtlo  (after  ML.  bati/rcduM)  simu- 
lates batterc,  beat,  strike  (as  an  nlnrm-hell  or 
a  clock),  anil  the  K.  form  (after  ML.  Mfntita) 
simulates  l»U,  whence  the  restriction  in  mod. 
E.  to  a  bell-tower.  The  same  first  element 
also  occurs  in  baittbirtj  and  hanltrrl: ;  the 
second,  with  ac 


jt,  arm*  wwh  !•  ■  -  I 
K  keadi  a  i"-  '-ik 
d.    taff^ifmacmc ;  i. 
award,  "f  nwlnita. 


•  r**'i-  re-'     A,  BMtWl  I  4". ytM*$jnm&m*  .      nurta.uUff  i»»ie  ct  ttt«n. 

*  it    /  .  >•<!■>«  i      -«.;/.  /.tin   Mtiw.1  «rwk»,  A ,  A". teoUa.nU ;  .V, kt*k- 

>  bci«<i>iiti«.  Bra  tilt  Mirv<>iin. 

ly  eqiinlly  d<*volopfd  and  proviilt-d  with  bookn, 
an  internal  fl!«*H  h'rminat*^  behind  by  a 
trntu  <-f  vuriablo  form,  and  a  w**i,-dev«?Io|H»d 
Mraiifht  tihrHtrmsconf*.  Tti«-  m-h*1*  m  MMUM 
in  the  tii«Ur}  Ktt^osiin.1  fommlliiit*.  aih1  afMdaN]  lit 
Ibr  4'tvlaxiHMi**,  uicl  tlirir  rrmain.  an-  t?ie  *  l«»r  like  BhrlU 
futufliitr  >••  ni<>§t  |h>ixmi.i  lUiiitfln  p^cIuim  wlinv  die  Ctaf> 
tan  Raw  MM  "Int  faalalvd.  Tttc  •krK'loii  citti-.*i>»  of  u  iub- 
ryllu.lri.nl  nitfoiu  ImmI*  i-alM  the  rn*trnwot ffnnnt.  whlcli 
li  li"ll"ttf*l  Into  a  n.t.l  »l  rit n»  Atititi  inllf.l  the  ahr-4n*. 
in  whith  U  KmIcimI  tlie  ftkwrmoc&n*.  ThU  nniJabU  uf 
a  •eri**"  uf  rliaiulnri,  w|taniir«l  In  Mrpta  ;-.■(■:..'■■  i  by 
IVMtMni  for  Iht- |tMMMUt-  *4  Mir  tifJtvwU  or  ir\/-. 1 1 ' 

4unt      I  tn-  ;•*■(»  >■(  tto  ^HiitlltH)  *<|U|t|  t»  tilt-  ;  ii-  >  I  ■  |-i  r-  [■ 

rrttriiUlivc,  Itwattii  uii  an  ialctiur  maIc,  vt  tbc  tuiLicBt 


Mttta  in  f*.(fra».} 
If.  A  ttiovuM" 
wchmIoii  towor 
iimmI  in  the  mid- 
die  nirt's  in  at- 
tiM'kititf  fortifii'd 
j.lrn  t  K.  u  cociftirt- 

fti  Vf  MTVtlul  • "  ^>  v 

«u  iiitMinUtl  i*n 
whcttla,  and  »  an  ftt'ii- 
cralK  ooviTutl  with 
raw  hides  to  ttmtf  cl 
(luwv  untltT  it  Ironi 
Oiv,  t-uUinir  ■ill.  Kc. 
Itic  |o**-nu'i*t  ktory 

SuiUi  tllUl IiIm  lUTinJ 

a  lialltriiitf  rani ;  the 
•torka  ItitvniKilUtv 
Ui«-  -  n  It  mid  the 
ui'hrrtiHMt  uctv  flll- 
ml    »nh  U'miimii, 

Ujl.;liRt«  I -v,    cU\,  U> 

trail  tht*  «t  frntlcr- ; 
wtilltrttM*  uj>|»«rni«t 
ttory  wim  hiniM«n1 

utth  a  draulxrtHlK"  I*  U-t  ili»aii  mi  Hi*  wall,  over  wtitrh 
tile  Jt.  •tn.  Hit'  lNUt>  iut.Ii  -I  Co  the  aMUUlt. 

2f.  A  Htntitmary  t<>wi*r  uo«r  a  fortifii'd  place, 
in  which  wera  htationml  wntitu  N  wuti-h  (hi* 
Fiirrournlin^  country  and  jjivi-  nolico  of  the 
approach  of  an  octroy.    It  *im  fnrnlhliesl  with  a 


Helirr  U  Oir  aavault  nf  a  Ba?flwr>l 

|o«U*<*.    I-  f.mt  V  KaJIcl  lw-r)W»  "  |)Kt.  tk 

rAnaiUHUn."! 


belfry  \4  live  lit#<»i  •»  rtaa.  It.il*  I  to*»»o»il)r  aWM  0>f 
LeAiiuv  |Mi 


belie 

bell  to  (tire  the  alarm  to  tlie  earrlaoa.  and  also  to  mm 
■ism  the  raaaaat  of  a  fcuital  hml  to  hk>  dcfeiwr.  Thto 
eircuiiHtain'e  helped  the  belief  that  Ute  word  waa  con- 
nected null  ML 

3.  A  bell-tower,  generally  attached  to  a  church 
or  other  building,  but  sometimes  standing  apart 
aa  an  independent  structure. 

The  anme  duaky  walla 
Of  cohl,  gray  atone, 

Tbc  aaiuu  clolalers  and  Vf/ry  and  aplra. 

lm*g/*tUtr,  Oofclen  Lrceml.  U. 

4.  Tliat  part  of  a  steeple  or  other  structure  in 
which  a  tie II  is  hung;  particularly,  the  frame 
of  tiinberwork  which  sustains  the  bell.  See 
cut  under  If&faMfc — 5.  AVtuf.,  the  ornamen- 
tal frame  in  which  the  ship's  bell  is  hung. 
[Kng.J  — 6.  A  shed  used  as  a  shelter  for  cattle 
or  for  farm  implements  or  produce.  [l<ocalt 
Eng.] 

belfry-owl  (bi-rfri-owl),  a.     A  name  of  the 
harn-nwl  (which  sec),  from  ita  frequently  nest- 
ing in  a  belfry. 
belfry-tUTTet  (bel'fri-tur'et),  n.    A  turret  at- 
tached to  an  angle  of  a  tower  or  belfry,  to  re- 
ceive the  stairs  which  give  access  to  ita  upper 
stories.    Itelfry-tnrreta  are  polygonal,  aqoare.  or  round 
in  external  plan,  bat  always  round  wltlilu  for  convenient 
adaptation  to  winditiic  atajra. 
belgardt(lH'l-ganl'),  n.    [<lt.  brlntittnln, 
look :  see  bell  and  gunrxl,  rrgarii.\  A  kind  look 
or  glance. 

I  i»  ii  ber  eyellda  many  iiracca  aate. 
l'nder  the  shadow  of  Iter  c%eli  lirowca. 
Worklwt  M'»e/«.  and  wiionni.  leirate. 

Sft-wrr,  K.  g.,  II.  III.  J5. 

Belgian  (bel'jian),  o.  and  n.  t^00  Betgie.]  L 
a.  belonging  to  Itclgium,  a  small  country  of 
Europe,  between  France  and  Oermany.  for- 
merly part  of  the  Netherlands,  erected  into 
an  independent  kingdom  in  lKfO-31.  -Belgian 
Mocha,  nearly  cnldcal  blm-ka  of  gnuille  trap,  or  other 
auitat'le  atone  uu-d  for  jiavcnienta. —  Belgian  syllables, 
ay  lliablea  applied  to  the  inualcal  acalc  by  tie  lielician  Waal* 
rant  alsnit  1660.   See.  bsfiM2af  <>m  aud  6ur*vfi>art',/n. 

U.  ii.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Helgiiun. 

Belgic  (nel'jik),  a.  f<  L.  BpMeM,  <  lUloir.]  1. 
1'ertaining  to  the  Helgic,  u)>o  in  f'ie«ur"»  tiruc 
possessed  the  country  liounded  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Seine,  the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  <>(  iJover, 
and  the  English  Channel.  Tbcysere  pridsiMyof 
mixed  leatonle  and  iVIUc  erluln.  At  the  time  of  <  artart 
laraaaon  trilieaof  Itrtine  were  fisind  tu  aoiitb,  rn  Britain, 
whose  connection  with  the  continental  lkdu«  la  dlajwleiL 
2.  Pertaining  to  Uelgium. 

BelgTavian  (Ixd-gra^-i-au),  o.  ami  n.  I.  a.  lie- 
longing  to  Belgravia,  an  aristocratic  district  of 
l/onilon  nroiind  fimlico;  hence,  nristm-mli-' ; 
fashionable.  Thnrkrraji, 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Belgra\ia ;  an  aris- 
tocrat ;  a  member  of  the  upper  classes.  Thack- 
eray. 

Belial  (bt'Uaiy  a.  (Earl  v  mod.  E.  also  Myall, 
ME.  lit lutl,  i  1,L.  (in  Vulgate)  Itrhal.COr.  Br- 
).n:>,  <  lleb.  Vliya'ttl.  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
usually  in  phrases  translated,  in  the  English 
version,  "  man  of  Belial,''  "son  of  Belial,"  as  if 
lUlini  were  a  proper  name  equiv.  to  MaM; 
hence  once  in  New  Testament  (Or.  Ilr/rny,)  aa 
an  Bpiiellntive  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  vi.  15).  But  the 
Heb.tVi'ya'ri'  is  iieonirnou  noun,  meaning  worth- 
lessnesa  or  wickedness :  <  b'li,  w  ithout,  +  ya'al, 
use,  profit.]  The  spirit  of  evil  per>nuifii-.l ; 
the  devil ;  Satan ;  in  Milton,  one  of  the  fallen 
angela,  distinct  from  Satan. 
W  bai  concord  hath  rhriat  with  MWf     *  Cor.  vt  U. 

BaUal  came  La«t.  limn  whom  a  *|dril  mure  lewd 
Kill  Hot  from  Ik  a  >, ii.  Milton,  1'.  L.LdOL 

bellbcl  (lic-lI'lM-l),  r.  I.  [<  f«-->  +  hiVJ.]  To 
lilsd  or  tr.nluce. 

Belideus  (lie-lid'A-ns),  a.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
small  flying  phalangers,  of  the  family  I'hatangtt- 
tuhr;  the  sugar-Hnuirrehi.  Thcae  little  niarsii|ilala 
resemble  flylnii  axinirTvu  In  aupertWml  apnearaiior,  havlnc 
a  lanrc  |wmi  lmtc.  lurye  naked  ears,  loiu;  l.tiahy  tall,  ana 
aery'  soft  fur.  There  arc  several  aperica.  such  aa  A.  anu- 
mia,  B.  nrirl.  ami  ft,  -.'i '■-<.  , ,f.  >  lulialiltltia*  Australia, 
N,  w  liuliu-a.  and  aom.-  of  I  lie  lu-luhbi^iile  Inlaiopi. 

belie't  (ls"--li'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  May,  pp.  beloin, 
ppr.  belling.  [<  ME.  Myen,  beligw-n,  <  AS.  be- 
lirgan,  fnlirifan  (=  OIK!,  biligan,  MHO,  biligrn, 
O.  IxlKftrn),  <  f*  .,  aliout,  by,  +  lirgnn,  lie:  sin 
or-*  and  lu-l,  and  ef.  Inlay.]  To  lie  around ; 
encomjiass ;  es|ieeialiy,  to  lie  around,  as  an 
army;  beleaguer. 

belie-  (b#>S'T  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  belied,  ppr. 
btlftng.  [<  ME.  belyrn,  Wco.'m,  <  AS.  belcigam 
(=  OFrie-.  Inltuga  m  OHO.  biliugan,  Mil.;.  !«■■ 
liegen,  O.  belugrn),  <  be-,  about,  by,  +  ledgan, 
li,  :  left  aiid  fie-.]  1.  To  tell  lies  concern' 
ing;  calumniate  by  false  reports. 
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it  him,  Percy.  Ihou  doat  Wit  him  : 
He  never  did  encuunleT  with  Mcmlower. 

SAiiA.  1  Heft.  IV.,  1,  3. 

Who  is  he  that  Mies  Uie  Wood  ami  libels  the  fume  o( 
Jils  own  ancestora  ? 

i».  BVortcr,  Speech,  Senate.  May  7,  ISM. 

The  clamor  of  ll«r»  (Winl  in  (lie  hubbub  of  Ilea 

rmxptun,  itauii,  Iv.  li. 

2.  To  give  the  Ho  to;  show  to  bo  fulsc;  eou- 


(wltncss  cvry  roontl 
Mir  name,  una  oiler 


I  tiMllIlt"*. 

HiyUn. 

nth'i  review) 
liolhtm:  new. 
1'n*rpri\  lletlremeul. 

3.  To  act  unworthily  of;  fail  to  equal  or  come 
up  to;  disappoint  :  an,  to  lielie  one's  hopes  or 
expectations. 

."hull  Hector,  bom  to  war,  hl»  Iwrthriuht  yield, 
Stlit  Ilia  courage,  and  forsake  the  llel.l  ? 

y>ryu"n.  Hector  iuiJ  Amlroiii..  L  ICO. 
1  uscan  Valerius  !>)•  lorce  oercamc, 
Ami  not  Mjr'd  Ma  mis-hly  fathers  name. 

Drydtn,  JCneld. 

4.  To  give  a  /also  representation  of ;  conceal 
the  true  character  of. 

Cor  heaven's  take,  apeak  comfortable  words. 
.Should  1  do  m>,  1  should  4  ' 


l«to^y  ijio^hu. 


,11.2. 


6f.  To  ffll  with  lie*. 

Tls  slander,  .  .  .  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  wiiuU.  and  (loth  bt lit 
All  corners  of  Hie  world.  i'Aii*,,  Cytnhellne,  lli.  4. 

6f .  To  counterfeit ;  mimic ;  feign  resemblance 
to. 

With  dust,  with  hone*'  hoofs,  that  beat  the  ground, 
And  martial  L.ru».  Mat  the  thunder  .  sound. 

Drydtn,  Astrwa  Redux. 

belief  (W-lef),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  beleef,  be- 
leeee,  <  iiE.  beleve,  beleafe.  with  prefix  be-  (us 
in  believe,  q.  v.),  parallel  with  tho  earlier  lerc, 
by  apberveis  for  Here,  <  AS.  geledfn  =  OH.gi- 
Idbho  =  T>.  geloof  =  MI.G.  geluee,  gelof  =  OHU. 
giloubo,  MHO.  geloube.  G.  glimbe,  masc,  =  Goth. 
galaubeint,  fern.,  belief,  "<  galanb*,  dear,  valu- 
able: see  believe.]  1.  Confidence  rej>o«ed  in 
any  person  or  tiling ;  faith ;  trust :  as,  a  child's 
beliet  in  his  parents. 

To  make  the  worthy  I.coiiatus  mad, 
lly  wounding  hta  Mae/  in  her  renown. 

Stat.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

2.  A  conviotion  of  tho  truth  of  a  (riven  proposi- 
tion or  an  alleged  fact,  resting  upon  grounds 
insufficient  to  constitute  positive  knowledge. 
Knowledge  la  a  stalo  of  mind  winch  necessarily  implies  a 
correspobdliiat  state  of  things ;  belief  ia  a  state  of  mind 
merely,  and  duos  not  necessarily  Involve  a  corresponding 
state  of  things.    Bat  Mir/  Is  sometimes  uaed  to  Include- 


lity  of 


Neither  do  I^laW^ur  *Jfflfr 
stood,  and  nut  to  grace  me.      Ska*.,  As  jo 

flvrte/adnii 
to  tho  fallest 


to  do  yonraelf 
'     it,  v.  'J. 

of  all  drsmo,  from  the  slit-litest  susplciim 


He  (James  Mllll  uaea  th»  word  MU/  a*  tlw>  mmt  ittn- 
♦ral  tertn  for  every  apeciea  of  ooimctiun  or  aaaurance  ;  Ul9 
aaanrance  of  wliat  U  before  our  eyen,  aa  weU  aa  of  that 
•t  expert  j  of  what  wu  know  by 
I  aa  of  what  wo  accept  on  the 
t  of  tcatlinoiiy  or  <it  raunnlng.  J.  .1  Mitt. 

By  a  Blii|rul*r  freak  i4  laiignaa:i-  wo  uae  the  wor-l  Mitf 
to  dt^abrnate  both  the  leojt  jierM»i4:nt  ami  the  mnat  |mt- 
aiatent  coherence  aluoojr  our  atalea  of  coiuctunauesa,—  to 
draclibe  our  »Ute  of  luluil  w|Ul  referenra  l«lh  to  thcaw 
pruiMMlanria  of  the  truth  of  which  wo  are  least  certain, 
and  to  tliaae  of  the  truth  of  which  t.  are  iun*t  certain. 

J.  Fi.tr,  Comic  l-IUh«v,  I.  61. 

9.  Persuasion  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
but  with  the  consciousness  that  tho  positive 
evidence  for  it  is  insufficient  or  wanting ;  espe- 
cially, awuranco  of  the  truth  of  what  rests 
chiefly  or  solely  upon  authority-,  f.o  In  u,u  mm, 

the  word  Kinit-tmiea  iluplicn  that  tile  l*ro|Mi»Hl.in  la  ait- 
rultli-Hl  aa  unl>  proliabl.-.  ib)  It  BonirttttM-a  unpln-a  tlLat 
the  |.rol«i»ltion  l>  adiultle.l  aa  !»  ll.jt  reaaonahle  that  it 
UvvtU  llo  pn*it.    (0  Silnetllliea  UM  .i  f..r  n-tlnloua  faith. 

Knowlediri-  and  !»!„■/  dlir.-i  not  onl)  In  desm-  but  in 
klml.     Knowle.lfi-  la  a  crUlntv  f..me!.  .|  InniktUt  ; 

Mir/  i»  a  certainty  founded  n|ion  feelinif.  The  ..ne  U 
rior»pli-UoU"  anil  oioeitive  :  the  other  ia  obscure  ami  ault 
jectlvc.  S»  »•,  HamUt«»,  U-etutea  on  bwio,  xaviL 

tllo-  In  whom  IH-ralilo-ioli  and  Wirf 
Ha.1  ni-n.-i  into  faith,  atiil  faith  ia  coin. 
A  paaalomite  intuition,  tl'iorfa.vorr/i  Kvriiralon,  iv. 

Thev  rwnnienj  |ier«lielc  lather  than  chivIik 
rather  n»  a  kiurvc      i  ..n.o)nt|i.ii  than 
exi.r.iasion  of  the  reality  of  thliw. 

Ao-iy,  Furop  SloraN,  II  .1-1 

4.  That  which  is  belieri-d;  an  object  of  belief. 
Suj«:mtlUiius  proliheciea alv  tlic  f».r»r/of  f-M^*  /;hciin, 
\\'e  huvc  but  to  read  the  nccounti  of  the  enrly  Ut>tfitjl 
rujutkiioj.  or  the  prcaent  i-liru  of  >.a»atf-  1  ami  fe.-iui-cul 
ileal.  . I  nation*,  to  m-v  le.w  lalye  a  ll.M  |. .11 .  \V  Hon  occn- 
pt«.       (-•.  //.  U,ctt.  froU.  of  Life  a.ol  Mind.  II  III.  «  7 
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In  the  cathedrala,  the  popular  htlir/t.  hnpea.  feara.  fan. 
clea.  and  uiiiratioiia  found  ei|ireia|on  ami  were  |>rrpet 
Hated  In  a  latiKiiaici  IntellUible  ^.  all. 

a  K  .Vocio.,.  Travel  ami  study  In  Italy.  P  Ki- 

5.  The  whole  IkwIv  of  tenets  held  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  any  faith. 

In  the  heat  nf  pemcciitnwi.  to  which  thei'hrlatliiii  u,!..t 
«aa  Mlhjcct,  u[e.n  ila  lirat  protuul>;atiun.  ti<*<kt.. 

The  Mir/of  I'hrlatiauity  i«  a  beu,;<  In  Hie  ln-auty  of  holi 
new;  the  creeil  of  Heltaa  waa  a  f«-/i>/  in  tin-  l>eutl!y  of  tin- 
«wM  ami  of  mankind.  A''nry.  I'riai.  IMief,  Iv. 

6.  A  creed;  a  fonniilaeinlwilyiiijrthoe.wnlinl 
doctrines  uf  u  ri'li^iou  or  11  clitireh. 

Ve  oUi:ht  to  ae-e  them  lmve  tbclr  IxlirS,  to  know  the  coin 
maudnieiitji  of  (Jod.  to  kceji  their  holj  Java,  anil  not  In 
lian-  their  tiluc  in  iilKne-«L  aVnlinarr,  -Serinona,  p,  11. 

=  8yt».  1  andX  Ojfinifli,  riiaoHi'-m,  rtc.  I  aee  |a-r#Tianonl ; 
creilence.  tniat,  credit,  confldi  li        4.  Hoctrine. 

beliefftU  (be-leffnl).  o.  [<  MK.  oi/c(ri</,  <  bilrf, 
Mtrr,  belief,  +  -M.  Ct.  AS.  »fVe rf '/Tut ,  ]  Huv- 
inix  fwlief  or  faith.    Fitnll.  [Kure.l 

beliefftilness  (bej-liSf'fiil-nes),  ».  [<  bflirful  + 
-Meatt.]    The  state  of  being  belieffu).  [Itare.] 

The  codty  tttiUfvtnw  of  the  heatlM-n. 

('./««,  On  Luke  iv. 

TIwtt*  la  a  hopefnlDeaa  and  a  btiitfulntt*.  an  to  aay.  on 
your  aide,  which  la  a  ureal  eoinpeuaatlon. 

beller  (l»fU'«r),  w.    t<  W"8.      +  -rr».] 
who  belies. 
Knul  moathed  lk-fier«  of  the  fhrlrtlan  faith. 

Coltridrt,  Aida  to  lteflection,  I.  89. 

believablllty  (be-16-va-bil'i-ti),  n.  r<  * 
able:  see  -ft/ify.J  Credibility;  capabilil 
beinir  believed.    J.  S.  Hill. 

beUevable  (K-16*va-bl).  «.  [<  Mirrr  +  -afrfc.] 
Capable  of  being  believed;  credible. 

That  Iw  alnn'd,  la  not  MvemWe 

reiininwn,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

belieTableneas  (bf-le' va-bl-nes),  a.  Credi- 
bility. 

believe  (btj-lev'),  t'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  believed,  ppr. 
believing.  [Early  mod.  E.  beleete,  <  ME.  beleven, 
bilercn,  bilrfeit,  with  prefix  be~  (as  in  belief,  rj. 
v.),  parallel  with  the  earlier  Irvrn,  by  aphcresia 
for  iJo  ra,  <  AS.  gelirfan,  gctjfan,  grtejan  =  OS. 
gitobkiaH  =  I),  gehtorcn  =  MLti.  gtiorrn  =  0I1G. 
gilouben,  MHG.  gtlouben,  oIouIkh,  G.  gleuben, 
now  qlanben,  =  Goth,  gataubjan,  believe,  lit, 
hold  dear  or  valuable  or  satisfactory,  be  pleased 
with,  <  Goth,  galaubs,  dear,  valuable  (found  only 
in  the  special  sense  of  'costly'),  i  ga-  (AS., 
etc.,  ge-),  a  generalizing  prefix,  +  •ftttii,  a  form 
(prot.)  of  the  common  Teut.  root  *lub,  whence 
also  Goth.  «■•«*»  =  AS.  fed/,  E.  lief,  dear.  AS. 
If/u,  E.  love,  etc. :  see  lief,  leave"2,  lore,  liberol, 
etc.]  I.  iutraiut.  1.  To  have  faith  or  confi- 
dence, (a)  Aa  to  a  person,  to  have  confidence  In  hfca 
honesty.  Iiitecrlty,  virtue,  poaeni,  ability,  etc. ;  truit.  (») 
Aa  to  a  Uilns.  to  have  faith  In  ita  existence,  or  In  ita  irenu- 
llleneaa,  eMcacy,  virtue,  usefulness,  suundtieBs,  and  the 
like  ;  credit  its  reality  :  as.  to  Ivfiace  in  ghosU  ;  to  Mit re 
In  the  Bible,  in  manhood  sultrajrc.  in  the  ballot,  In  repula- 
llciuilHii,  in  (ililcation.  eU-. :  uanaUy  with  in  or  oh  (for. 
merly  also  with  In),  raroly  absolutely. 

He  salth  unto  tho  rulerof  the  (yitaitoirue.  Be  not  afraid, 
only  Miree.  Mark  v. 

2.  To  exercise  trust  or  confidence ;  rely  through 
faith:  generally  with  on. 

And  they  said,  Mitf  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirtat,  and 
thou  shalt  Iw  Mvvd,  and  thy  house.  AcU  xvl.  si. 

Aiul  many  Mu-red  on  him  there.  Jidm  x.  si 


beUve 

3.  To  give  credoneo  to  (o  person  making  a 
statement,  anything  said,  etc.). 

Lo,  I  eoroe  unto  thee  iu  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people 
may  lltar  when  I  apeak  w  llli  thee,  and  Mitvr  thee  for  ever. 

Ev.  alt  •) 

You  are  no.  l-i„>.|  to  Mierehlm.    Sh*..C.«1  r...  v.  I 

3.  To  exiaect  or  hope  with  confidence;  trust. 
[Archaic.  J 

I  bad  tainted  unless  I  tia.1  hrlirrrti  to  ace  the  jcoodllcx- 
of  the  bor.l  In  the  land  of  the  llvlnu  IV  xxvti.  l:l. 

4.  To  lie  of  opinion  ;  think ;  understand  :  as, 
I  bdievc  he  has  left  the  city. 

They  are,  I  If  iVre,  as  high  as  most  aterplea  iu  Knulatnl. 

.drfuWi,  Travels  iu  Italy. 

believer  (be-16'ver),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bfleerer. 
tietcrer  (not  in  ME.  or  AS.);  <  believe  +  -crl.j 

1.  One  who  lielieves;  one  who  gives  credit  to 
other  evidence  than  that  of  personal  know- 
ledge; one  who  is  firmly  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  truth  or  existence  of  something: 
as,  a  belirvrr  in  ghosts. 

Johnson.  Incredulous  on  all  other  points,  was  a  ready 
AWiVrer  in  miracles  and  apparitiona. 

ifoamlajr.  Vun  Ranke 

2.  An  adherent  of  a  religions  faith ;  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  a  Christian ;  ono  who  exercises 
faith  in  Christ. 

And  Mitetrw  were  the  wore  added  to  the  Lord. 

Acta  r.  U. 

3.  In  the  early  church,  a  baptized  layman,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand, 
und  to  the  catechumens,  who  were  preparing 
for  baptism,  on  tho  othor. 

Tho  name  Maenrr  la  here  taken  In  a  more  strict  sense 
only  for  one  order  of  t'hrVrthaiia,  the  heltorliig  or  Imp- 
tiled  laity.  /JiiaoAnm,  AnUqnlUes,  I.  111.  1, 

believing  fbf-la'ving),  n.  a.  1.  Having  faith; 
ready  or  disposed  to  believe  or  to  exercise 
faith. 

He  not  faithless,  but  Muciwj.  Jolui  xi.  JT. 

God  be  prala  d  <  that  to  txlirvinti  souls 
liicht  in  lUrkneaa,  comfort  In  despair. 

Ska*.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  IL  1. 

2.  Of  the  number  of  those  who  are  disciples. 

And  Ihey  that  have  brlaVpuw  masters,  let  Uienl  not  de- 
spise Iheni.  because  they  are  brethren.  1  Tim.  vL  2. 

believingly  (bf-le'ving-li),  a<fr.  In  a  believ- 
ing manner;  with  belief:  as,  to  receive  a  doc- 
trine belietinglu. 

Delight  (hA-lit/),  r.  f.  [<  oc-1  +  %»»!,]  To 
light  up;  illuminate.    Cmtlet).  fRarv.] 

belike  (be-Hk'),  adv.  [First  in  earlv  mod.  E., 
also  written  belgie,  bj/lijke ;  also  beliielg,  q.  v. ; 
appar.  of  dial,  origin.  <  6c,  by,  prep.,  +  liie, 
likely,  i.  c.,  by  what  ia  likely;  but  perhaps  a 
reduction  of  an  introductory  phrase  it  may  2m 
(or  iri'//  be)  like  or  likely.  Ct.  maybe  and  likely. 
as  similarly  used.]  Perhaps;  probably.  [Now 
chiefly  poetical.] 

:  these  nobleitt 


UiiXty  c 
use.        U.' Jon 


of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

Skak..  t  Hen.  VL,  ill.  t 


To  them  Rave  he  power  lo  become  the  sonsofllcMl,  even 
to  theiu  that  Urfi'erti  en  lib  name.  Juhn  i.  12. 

3.  To  bo  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  anything : 
accept  a  doetrine,  principle,  system,  etc.,  as 
true,  or  as  an  object  of  faith:  with  in:  as,  "I 
tVfif-rc  In  the  Holy  llhnsl,  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  coiumuiiion  of  sniuli-,"  etc.,  .1/in.v- 
ilaf  CrcrtI ;  to  btlteee  in  Buddhism.    Sea*  btlitf. 

If  you  will  consider  the  nature  of  man.  you  will  find  that 
with  him  It  always  lias  lieeii  and  still  ia  true,  that  that 
thlnit  In  all  Ina  Inward  or  outward  world  which  he  sees 
worthy  ol  WMslilp  la  CK«i-ull*lly  the  Hiini!  >«  "lllcli  he  tV- 
Uretl.  A'oi'W,  I'rilll.  U-lU-f,  I. 

To  make  ballove.  see  laob  i . 

II.  trim*.  1.  To  eriilit  iiiidii  tli 


authority,  ti-stimotiy, 
ground  than  complet 


value 
liliiful 


grournl  of 
iiru'Uliu'lit.  or  any  other 
leiuoilstrutiun;'  areepl 
as  true;  give  credence  to.    See  belitf. 

We  know  wlwt  n-*t»  u|».o  rmaoii ;  v...  vi,>.r  u|lnt  resta 
ii]h.o  authiirlty.  Sir  M\  /fnoniioii. 

.I'M 


j  impr™ 
ii.  Kanui 


of  tin- 1 

We  may  Mi-re  what  ,-«■»  layoud  ..ur  expericmc.  only 
when  It  u  u.femal  from  that  .  »|»  riei  h>  Hi<.  satunip- 

Uoa  Unit  what  we  do  Dot  know  i>  Ilk,-  what  we  know. 

H\  K  l-lir„nl,  Ix.turea,  II  210. 

^VIxl  knows  not  what  to  Uiirrr 
since  he  aces  ni-lliln^i  Inn 


If  he  came  In  for  a  reckoning,  betikt  it  was  for  better 
treat  than  mine.  .si«jl. 

bellkelyt  (bo-lik '  li),  adv.  [See  6cf.Hr.]  Prob- 
ably. 

Having  MutWy  heanl  some  better  words  of  me  than  I 
could  deserve.  Bp.  Hall,  Account  of  Hluiaalf. 

be  lime  (be-lim'),  «\  t.  [<  tV-i  -f  iWl.]  To 
besmear  or  entangle  with  or  as  with  binf-lime. 
Bp.  IlaU. 

belinkedness  (be-lingkt'ues),  n.  [<  6f->  + 
link1  +  -exf3  +  -«-•«».]  Iu  mailt.,  the  number  of 
times  one  brunch  of  a  link  must  bo  passed 
through  the  other  in  order  to  undo  it. 

belittle  (bc-lit'l).  r.  1. ;  prot.  and  tip.  htlittlnt. 
ppr.  belittling.  [First  in  L".  K. ;  <  tV.l  +  little,  j 
1.  To  make  small  or  smaller;  reduce  in  pro- 
portion or  extent.  JKare.] — 2.  To  cause  In 
uppoar  smalt;  depreciate:  lower  in  character  or 
iintsjrtanco;  speak  lightly  or  disparagingly  of. 

belittlement  (l«>lit'l-ment »,  ».  [<  belittle  + 
•hi i  nf. )  The  ui-t  nf  belittling,  or  detraetint' 
from  the  character  or  iiiipnrluiico  of  a  persmi 
or  thing. 

A  systematic  UlittUmrnt  of  the  csaellttaL  and  eiauscla 
tion  o[  ilie  noti-essentlsl,  in  the  atcry. 

/•";-.  .Sri.  .Vn.,  XX.  -170. 

belive'l.  r,  i.  [ME.  (rare),  <  AS.  helifan  I'pret. 
fieW,  pi,  txtifmi,  pp.  briifen)  (=3  OS.  hitiblmn  — 
IlKries.  biltr'u,  htie*  lili)rrn  =  i>WG.  hitihm. 
Midi.  h<h>»u,  Wi/w-n,  1;.  a)>i«vn  —  Until,  h.tet. 
tn.11>  ),  remain,  <  lie-  +  '/if'nn  i|iri-t.  hit ).  1 1  lu.il  11 . 
Hence  the  causal  biUnn.  <j.  v.,  now  also  oln-o- 
lete:  see  fcnrtl.J  To 
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belive-*,  ndr.,  orig.  prep.  phr.  rNow  only  E. 
dial.,  also  written  belvre,  Sc.  Mile,  belvie, 
Miff,  <  ME.  behre.  belyn;  Mife,  6itife,  blif. 
Wire,  also  hihfr.i,  bilirr/i,  etc.  ;  sometimes  used 
«-X|il«<1i vHy ;  prop,  two  words,  »  Hrr,  be  life, 
lit.  by  life',  i.  v.,  with  life  or  activity;  cf.  ah'e 
and  fiirly.]    1.  With  sjieed ;  quickly;  eagerly. 

Kile.  Use  oybnr. 
And  unto  hattell  doe  your  selves  addrcssc. 

Aj-erurr,  F.  tj.,  II.  vlll.  IS. 
Thou  sshalte  h»un  dclyii.rani.eci 
ft  l,v»  at  till  lint.  I'„rt  l-tayi,  p.  Sit. 

2.  Presently:  ere  long;  by  and  by;  anon: 
sometimes  merely  eipletive. 

Twenty  iKinn  of  bees, 
Whllk  all  the  summer  hum  ulioul  tbe  hive, 
And  bring  mo  war.  And  honov  hi  fa'dor. 

/I.  JcnJ.m,  Sad  ."tirphcrd,  It.  1. 
Artyi*  the  elder  tcalnis  come  .trapping  In. 

Uunu,  CmtaraSat.  Night. 
[Obsolete  in  both  senses,  except  in  Scotch.] 
belkt  (WIk>.  v.  t.    [K.  dial.,  <  ME.  Mken,  the 
unassibtlated  form  of  beleMen,  Meh  :  ae*  beleh, 
and  cf.  bulk?,  M*V.]    To  belch ;  give  Tent  to. 
Till  I  might  Mte  revenge  rrpon  hi.  ryes. 

MarHm,  Aulomo  and  Mellida,  II.  L  1. 

bell'  (bel),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  btl,  <  ME. 
bel,  belle,  <  AS.  belle  (=T).  tVf  =  MEO.  LG.  (V/,?; 
of.  Ieel.  bjalla,  <  AS.  In  lie),  a  bell.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  brIP,  c,  roar.]  1.  A  hollow  metal- 
lic instrument  which  gives  forth  a  ringing 
\  generally  of  a  musical  quality,  wWi 
i  with  a  clapper,  hammer,  or  other  appli- 
lta  usual  shape  ri-seml. 
i  •  flaring  rim.  II  the  bell 
Uooary.  It  Lt  often 


1  I*  .ta. 


shaped  and  tn  this  ratr  Is  commonly 
tenucd  a  i?oiv£.  liclU  of  this  f<  inn  art. 
generally  used  aa  call-MU  or  signal- 
Mis  Itells  arc  made  for  many  pur 
!«*.-•  and  lit  a  great  urirlj  of  forma 
and  aUcs  They  usually  consist  -it  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  railed  k-ll- 
metal  (which  (  bur.  h  Mia  arc 

known  w  have  Mn  In  use  in  Italy 
about  a.  li.  «00,  and  In  France  In  the 
stxUi  century.  The  earlier  Mis  were 
often  (our  sided,  made  of  thin  plate* 
of  iron  riveted  together.  The  monn. 
faoturc  of  the  largest  and  nncat 
bells  Inn  t*en  developed  since  the 
fifteenth  century  Til*'  largest  orr  made  ts  Uie  great 
bell  of  Moscow,  called  thf  l  xar  K.»lu*ul.  caat  in  llaa. 
and  ci-wnpnttsl  to  wc-ltrh  alM.nt  440,iVti[»,l utt«U.  It  la  aN,ut 
19  fvel  In  diameter  and  tbt-  uiuc  In  brUht  It  Is  anp- 
IM.Mrd  lli'vrr  t>->  hale  bvvit  huntr,  and  U  now  ujed  aa  a 
chaprl.  havlni;  Iwvn  railed  In  Is3«  after  lyfnif  half  barled 
altiee  17S7,  » lien  a  piei  e  waa  lirokrn  onl  of  llaalde  In  a  fire. 
The  larirrst  bell  lu  a.:tnal  uae  welyha  lii  uina,  and  U  al»o 
111  Muacuw.  Tile  bell  <d  the  Ilnddhiat  m.jnajtery  t'W-on  In 
w<  In  1633,  and  welitlm  li;..(«jn  caltie., 


Bell  {tetlka' 

Jl,  clmpper.  '*t.-*i(pje ; 
clrti^*ftia*l;  A 
ytike:  e.  t*t>nu«,  . * 

tut .  -V,  mt*j;h .  /  /*, 
■niiixl.how  .  .V,  UkmI. 
<*•  i  t  T.  Urret- 


or  oyer  7t  twia  of  1 ,2*0  ] 


n«:i  .-Aiic-,1  <  ,At  Ki>i,.k 


Frenrb  the  i^unfiiw  nl  N..tn-  Hani.  _  Farto,  wolirln 
alniit  17  tcru  ;  tti,  Ur.'eat  Ih-II  "t  Smi  i-ath.-drul.  Ill  ton*  . 
and  Hint  of  Anilrn.  .  ill  li ,  :1ml,  11  lord.  In  F-riclalnl.  tile 
"  rtlaC  lien"  of  W.  HlriufiV.er  welkin  oier  1.1  tolls,  l..ut  it 
rmck.d.  ttir  "tlrtat  FeleT."  at  Vork.  10  (una;  and 
tlw  "Oraat  Tom,"  at  oxford.  7  u>tu.  The  new  "Kaiser, 
glocke'  of  Cologne  cathedral  urelglia  ts  ton«.  FoTchnn  h 
Wll«  made  t->  I*  run.-  i:i  uiiiwm.  ace  cAluir.  In  hrr&tiln  . 
the  l»'ll>  .cri.m!lv  n.'pre<ente<l  nr,-  hu«kri  bulla.  In  ihujie 
like  a  ainall  alrlcb-bell ;  a  ii>«^  i>.|  "i..iilol  »iili  iu<*« 
IhfIU  attached  t»  aald  tu  I*  t.U«r.  Vhtih  a  Ml  of  .mll- 
r  fom.  U  uaed  a.  a  l-iarlnit.  It  U  calliM  ch*rcl,+.:t  tot 


Hut  what  tut  H...U  iliat  ».->»t  thU  Uk. 
Thai  wneat  on  tliyn  Imwi  a  iialo, 
And  on  thy  lipid  >ueb  a  4e4f#/ 

Cnaurer,  Iloiue  <A  l  ame,  I  1M] 

2.  Anythitm  in  the  form  of  a  bell  or  compared 

to  a  bell.   »ptclncaJljr-(..;  A  Ull-slutpud  curjlla  of  a 
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Where  the  liee  iacln,  there  mvrk  I ; 
In  a  tow»lljn  Ml  I  lie.  Mni..  Tempeat,  t.  1, 
(61  In  artk  ,  the  plain  or hlnu»  of  a  ("orlnlhtun  i.r  coinp,,. 
•lie  capital,  arc-und  whuh  the  toll.ixe  nod  vnliitea  arc  or. 
mnired.  Alio  culled  >«tk'l.  If\  Ihc  larce  end  of  a  fun- 
n. 1,  or  the  end  of  a  plpr'.  tube,  or  any  nmnleal  limlnimi'iit. 
when  Its  clue  I*  lurried  out  and  rulsnte.!  f  •  at  I"  rwm- 
Idea  1*11.  (d)  The atrohlle,  cone,  or  catkin  containing  Uie 
seed  of  the  hnp.  (c)  The  pciiditloua  dermal  appen.Uu;,- 
under  the  throat  of  the  nule  moc«.  If)  In  hydr old 
l>  d>  |H.  the  unibrelln  or  gvlatltioUH  ditk. 
3.  pi.  A  number  of  small  bells  in  the  form  of 
hawks'  tiellit  or  sleigh-bells,  fastened  to  a  han- 
dle and  constituting  a  toy  for  amusing  an  in- 
fant.—4.  Xrtut.,  the  term  employed  on  ship- 
board, aa  oViocfr  is  on  shore,  to  denote  the 
divisions  of  daily  time,  from  their  being  mark- 
ed by  liells,  which  are,  struck  every  half-hour. 


■1:1 


of  four  I 
»  In.  ti  If 
tluiB  con 
by  the  l 

watch: 


i  h 


:  b 


K  every 
«  divided  1 


1  ]  ' 


i  Into  watchea 
atch  from  <  to  S  F.  »., 
■d  into  two  iloK-watehca.    A  full  watch 
sht  half  bonra,  on<l  Ita  progrvaii  la  noted 
id  ttn.kea  on  the  bell.    For  tuicajice,  1 
•qtlltatcnt  totwobcdla  hi  Uie  afternoon 
bull  India  ;  4  o'cl.K-k  to  ekht  Mia.  etc. 
Angnloa  ball,  Oabrlal  bell1,  Lady  ball,  a  churcti- 
Ik'U  njriir  to  remtml  Uiote  wtthtn  heanne  to  recite  the 
ario.-lm.   He*  nrwirciu     Av»  ball.  AT«  KarU  bell,  or 
Avo  Mary  l>ell.  -^ame  aa  nnijWiM  kril. 

I  coiild  neeer  hear  the  A  re  il an  txtl  without  an  eleva- 
tion, or  think  II  a  sufficient  warrant  k-cause  they  erred 
in  ene  clrrnimtahct'  for  me  to  err  in  all-  that  la,  hi  ai 
lencc  and  dumb  eontcmitt, 

.S.r  T.  flrouiw.  Kellclo  Mcdl.  l.  I.  1 
Belt  book,  and  OUJdle.  a  phnue  lupnlarly  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  mode  of  atdemu  eteotnntunli'atlon  for- 
merly practised  in  the  koman  I'atholtc  Church.  After 
tbt*  formula  had  been  read  and  tike  book  closed,  the  assis- 
tant* caat  tint  llatited  catidlea  they  held  In  their  hands 
to  the  ground  an  aa  to  ritliigulsli  tlieni,  and  the  Nils 
were  rung  together  without  onkr :  the  last  two  cere- 
monies symbolized  the  dlaonler  and  going  out  of  grace 
til  the  aouls  of  the  persons  excommunicated.  -  Blcaaed 
billDWed  bell,  ill  Ibe  Huns.  Calk.  (  A.,  a  Ml  which  has 
received  the  solemn  bbiwlng  ol  the  chtircli.  In  which  the 
bishop  prays  tliat  its  sound  may  avail  hi  suionion  the 
failliful.  to  excite  their  devotion,  to  drive  away  storms, 
and  that  the  powers  of  Uie  air,  healing  it 
and  flee  Men?  tins  standard  of  the  holy  cro« 
Sou  of  < J.xl  tngnived  upon  lt,  etc  — Eevatlou 
tu«  bell.  In  the  /tor*.  CurA  ("A  ,  a  Ml  rung  i 
celebration  of  mass  to  give  nnUrVatloii  of  the  mor 
.jrtiona :  now  usaall)  a  small  hand  Ivcll,  but 


belladonna 

II.  frniw.  1.  To  put  a  bell  on.— 2.  To  swell 
or  ptifT  out  into  the  shape  of  a  bell. 

llcvtcc*  for  orooiv,  out  dreasca  Ife..  it,.i,/.,7. 

To  bell  the  cat,  to  grapple  or  cope  with  an  advenury  of 
im^ally  niltieTior  jN,wi-r:  n  phrase  dertveil  frnui  a  w,  11- 
know  n  fuble,  a..-copJmg  to  which  Hie  mice  at  inn  nine  re. 
ciHed  to  put  a  Ml  on  the  cnt  to  warn  them  of  lis  ap- 
proach, but  after  the  r»i*"hltli»n  wa*  paiweil,  on  inquiry 
tudng  made,  "Wbo  will  undertake  It;'*  none  w».  fo.ind 
daring  enougti  to  do  so. 
bell'-1  (bel),  r.  [F.»rly  mod,  E.  also  bel  (dial, 
also  tVfcj/1,  <  ME.  lu  Us.  <  AS.  M/riii,  rour,  bellow, 
grunt,  =  OHO.  Mian,  MHO.  0.  fViKot,  t>»rk,= 
lcel.  beljn,  bellow;  perhaps  connected.  ii»  the 
orig.  verb  (cf.  D.  Mien,  ring,  MI.O.  Mien,  ppi-' 
claim  loudly),  with  AS.  Mle,  E.  M/l,  q.  v.  If, 
MUrte,  a  later  form  parallel  to  btir-,  r.,  and 
see  Mk,  Meb,  balk'*,  fro/t,  etc.,  a  Bcries  of  verbs 
of  similar  form,  asHnmed  to  be  ult.  imitative. 
Hence  prob.  IWH1.]  I.  infrarii.  If.  To  bellow; 
roar. 

Aa  loud  lit  rWtrfA  wind  tn  Ml. 

(  "Aoiieee,  House  of  Fame.  1   I  jus. 

a  doer  in  mt- 


Speciflcally— 2.  To  bellow  like 


ferny  brake 
Sco!l.  Marmion,  Iv.  ix 
F.lljcdulng  perfect  alkni  e.  We  crept  fn  un  tree  to  tree  with 
stealthy  ]«<  e  an.l  «i  aalonally  .wwplng  Uie  opprarlU 

thTMiuinir^ m  karta  w'r  *  ''^r  '"  """"  "' 


LL  trnitji.  To  bellow  forth.  [Rare.l 
bell^  (bel),  a.    [<  UIV,  r.]     The  bellow  „t  thn 
wild  deer  in  rutting-time. 

In  Ireland  the  deer -stalker  has  to  put  aside  his  rise  in 
October.  The  first  Ml  of  the  liart  Is  a  notice  for  him  to 
quit  so  that  these  wild  denLrens  of  the  woods  may  carry 
on  ill!  Ir  courting  at  tbelr  leisure. 

/W*f  and  Slrrar»,  XXIV  4IU. 


tranhk- 
of  Uie 
or  aacc- 
urlng  Uie 


laps 


portl 

lU'fiiniiallon  English  chuniies  a  large  liell  often  hung 
In  a  Ml  its  tile  creeled  o»,r  the  n«»< .  ImincdlaUdy  above 
the  entrance  of  the  chancii.  from  wbleb  II  was  rung  by 
one  of  the  acolytes.  O^d.r.J  miiunty,  p.  7*  — In  the 
belL  li>  In  flower.  Ifc.jtch.I  ('•)  In  seed,  or  having  the 
Btiil  cajisulea  formed,  a*  bol-c—  Mala  beH.  Same  as 
Mcroij  Ml  —  Kecorilini?  belL  »  l«  II  attached  to  a  liahd- 
punch,  or  tn  an  instrument  of  similar  purpose,  with  which 
fares  collected,  aa  by  a  conductor,  etc.,  or  moneys  taken 
In.  aa  at  a  bar,  are  recorded.  Siu-ring  bell,  a  bell  rung 
during  the  i 'debts lie tt  of  the  Rmi.ii  Catkille  mum.  at 
Ui.-  elevation  of  the  boat,  at  the  Kanrtus.  and  at  oth.-r 
solemn  si  rvleea  When  rung  at  the  cimsccrall. m  It  U 
also  called  the  A'inui  Ml;  at  the  lime  of  the  Sanctus 
the  Sunefw  brU,  etc.  Abo  called  vaduV  6eJ(  Sointa' 
bulL  Ssnir  aa  sacri »./ The  term  Is  a  corrupted  form 
of  SanHtu  btil,  but  I*  no  lunger  spi^  ln.  ally  restricted  to 
Uie  Ml  rung  at  the  Sanetua.  The  aainU  bell  Is  now  a 
11  hand  bell  rang  within  the  church,  hut  formerly  It 
II  cbnrvh  bell  siniH  tided  in  a  turrr  t 
I  rung  by  a  M|w  from  within. 
And  It  b  said  Uiat  bU  pi-ople  would  let  their  plough 
rest  wheu  George  llerl-ert  a  »ntn(»  urli  rung  to  prayers, 

»••.«(>.•((,  riacrcct  Anhs-divy.  p.  6*7. 
Sajittue  ball  i<<e  rJeraf.cn  Ml.   To  bear  away  (nr 
fain,  eh  .)  the  ball,  to  win  the  prize  at  a  rare.    In  for- 
mer tiiur»  a  Ml  »m  a  usual  prljc  at  a  horai'-ruv 
Ilerv  lvcs  the  man  whose  hiffwe  did  (Mine 
TKr  VJI  lu  race  on  Salisbury  plalu. 

Ca.n.ten,  Epltaphc*. 
To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  Uie  first  or  leader:  in  alln^ion 
the  till  wether  of  a  flock,  or  (he  leading  horse  of  a 
,  ..r  drove,  tl»t  wear,  a  Ml  or  Ml«  on  IU  collar. 

Ijit  h-  which  of  y..u  ahal  Vrr  (A/  klfa 

To  sjK-ke  of  lore.  CAdUeer,  Trollns,  III.  latj. 

In  nicinury  of  the  man  but  f,.r  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 
All  that  France  saved  f r.  in  tint  light  vilem*.  England  Iwre 
/hvuw'ay),  HervC  Kiel, 

To  clamor  bells',  fee  duumr  —  To  lose  tbe  bell,  to 
i ,  • 


bedl-t,  p.  *.  [<  ME.  Mien  (pp.  «,>«<.«),  p. 
(with  lose  of  orig.  guttural)  <  AS.  btlnan  (l.ti 
twlgr*)  =i  OHO.  Mean,  MHO.  M#en  =  leel. 
'b'lgj'i,  in  pp.  Iwtqinn,  Bwell  (in  AS.  and  OHO. 
and  MHO.  also  be  angry).  Cf.  oWJ2  and  btl- 
loie,  repr.  parallel  forms  without  and  with  an 
orig.  guttural.  See  bo(«l.]  To  swell  up,  like  a 
boil  or  beal. 

Jesus  .  .  .  was  j>rieke»J  ktlh  with  nail  and  thorn.  It 
neither  wcalrd  nor  tftlttt.  rankled  nor  tmiwd 

/rW«,  Wary,  III.  («.   (.V.  K.  It.) 


b*ll'  (bel).  ». 
bubble;  cf.  OD. 


[<  late  ME.  Ixlle=lt.  btl  a 
|MH.)  Mlrn,  bubbiu;  origin 


uncertain,  perhaps  connected  with  E.  Im-IP,  or 
with  L.  bJln,  a  nubble  : 


oe/cS.]    A  bubble 


■  light  he  (of  (Ac  Ml 

Fairfax,  It.  ol  Taaso,  : 

To  ring  the  bella  backward,    r^ee  incA-irur 
rltig  the  luaioweil  tssll.  lo  ring  a  Ml  consccrat 
l.rbwt.  as  was  formerly  .lone  lu  the  belief  that  It' 
had  Virtue  to  illupcrse  stomis 
•levlls,  and  extinguish  Hr.  - 
move,  or  give  iiotic  (,r  sUnu 
u  falcons  lo.vk-  whub  when  s, 

N.-ither  Hi.'  king,  n.,r  he 

ihc  proudest  he  thai  h, 


,11. 


formed  in  a  liquid. 

The  twinkling  of  a  flu,  the  rising  of 

.Vorf,  (iuy  Manner!  ng  >xvt. 

Certain  qualities  of  coloured  glaas  arc  cast  by  ladling 
the  molten  metal  from  huge  pots.  .  .  .  fiy  thw  Udllng 
niltiieoius  air  Mis  are  eticliwil  In  the  glass,  but  the  i It 
cuiidtalu^c  does  not  oltcct  Uie  durabillly  and  useftiltK^a 
of  the  gloat.  /.'neve  Hril  ,  X  ists. 

bell4  (bel),  r.  i.  [<  fcrHt,  n.]  To  bubble. 
[Scotch.] 

bell'-f,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  M,  <  ME.  M,  (V,V. 
<  OF.  (mod.  F.)  M,  Miu,  m.,  Mle,  f.,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  Mlo,  <  L.  MIhs,  fair,  beautiful,  fine.  This 
adj..  the  nearest  representative  of  the  L.,  ob- 
tained a  hold  in  E.  chiefly  in  its  deriv.  betiulf 
(>  l»autiful,  etc.),  aud  some  half -French  uses: 
see  6</l.  Mle,  Miu,  etc.]    Fair  ;  beautiful. 

bollacitTt  (be-las'i-tl),  n.  K  E.  as  if  •bellaei- 
Itiit-)",  <  brflax  (frr/W-),  warlike,  <  bellum,  war.) 
Tendency  to  war ;  warlikeuess.  fKare.] 

belladonna  (bel- a -don 'A),  n.  [XL.,  <  l*tla 
ilonna,  lit.  beautiful  lady  (the  berries  of  the 
plant  having  been  used  by  the  Italian  ladies  as 
a  cosmetic):  bella,  fern,  of  Ml<>,  beautiful  (see 
tV-He) ;  donna,  <  L.  d,,mina,  lady.  fern,  of  , ' 


ug.  If  W'nrwl 


To 

i>  'i 

its  WJtllld 

drivt.  away  a  |«-»tllet.ec  or 
Ta  shako  the  bells',  to 

in  allusion  to  the  I -Hi.  on 
und.vl  alarmed  Iti  |  ley. 
I!.:,'  i       ■■  1:1  ii 
ill  up  Lltnciister, 


I.I. 


sAclAe 

Ska*.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  L  L 

e  s  il,  parluiv  r  fr.im  the 
h»wk  »  leg  be. 


To  t-xkn  one'e  belle,  to  tnk. 

ni'lolu  Ill  fakxiory  III  ettacblug  klls  t 

fore  kiting  It  fly. 

II  ,-v,-r  for  the  Spring  vcu  dii  but  sigh, 
1  (ate  .....  h./u 

1>-  U'.-  o.nf  A'..r  (.  >in'»  burling,  ill  2. 

bell1  (bel),  r.    [<  hrf/l.  n.\  I.  iulrans.  To  pro- 
duce belli;  be  in  bell:  suid  .of  hope  when  the 
eeed-vesei'ls  arc  forming.    See  Mil,      2  (if). 
Holwl:,  ttm  b, .liming  of  .t ugu»t  Wtl. 


Hclto^Miaa  i  ^(r,</4  All.Jiio.i  . 
iii^  I  r sr.  I,.  Trrih         ;  e,  bull,  -.n  luvef  v  *:- 

iiK.i.  lord,    Ult.  n  doublet  of  Mdnm,  <).  v.j  .\ 
,  or  deadly  nightshade, 


plant.. lfro^n  ]kllad,mua,< 
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belladonna 

natural  order  Solanacetr,  a  native  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  All  ]»ri»  M  the  plant  are 
pouonou*.  and  itepcnd  for  their  phariaacimlyuanilc  prop- 
rrtlr*  on  tbjr  alkaloid  atrofitn.  The  fiUnt  and  lu  alkabtld 
arr  largely  uaed  in  medicine  to  relieve  pain,  to  check  apaant 
on  J  eicesalre  perspiration,  and  especially  in  aunrery  to  di- 
late til*  pupil  ami  ]<aral>~rc  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 
bell  and-hopper  (bel'and-hop'er),  n.  A  charg- 
ing device  on  lop  of  a)  blast-furnace.  Tho  hot- 
loiii  of  the  hopper  iachwed  (cum  beneath  by  a  be  11 -shaped 
Piece,  which,  when  lowered,  permit*  Uw  ore  to  (all  Into 
ih>'  stock. 

bellandlne  (bel'an-din).  n.  [Sc. ;  of.  ballon, 
aught,  combat.]  A  quarrel;  a  squabble.  Hogg. 

bell-animal  (b*ran'i-maJ),  n.  Same  aa  belt- 
animalfutt. 

bell-animalcule  (bcl'an-l-markul),  «.  The 
usual  English  name  of  a  peritriehous  elliated 
infusorian,  of  the  family  rorlioellida  (which 
see).  See  cut  under  Yortieelta.  Also  called 
bell-polyp. 

bellarmlne  (bel'er-inin), «.  [Seedef.]  A  large 
stoneware  jug  with  a  capacious  belly  and  nar- 
row neck,  decorated  with  tho  face  of  a  bearded 
man,  originally  designed  as  a  caricature  of  Car- 
dinal  Uellarmin,  who  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  tbe  Protestant  party  in  the  Netherlands  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  in  tbe  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth. 

Or  Ilk*  a  tarKT  Ju*-  thai  ►«*  men  call 

A  BtUarmitu.       W.  Cartvriakt,  Tbe  Ordinary. 

Iatrge  siobnUr  Jtucs.  ■  tamped  In  relief  with  k  grotesque 
bearded  fat*  and  oilier  utaumiu,  were  one  of  tbe  favour, 
it*  (orau  |ln  Moiwwanl  such  were  called  ''creybearda* 
or  btUarmlnu,  from  the  unpopular  cardinal  of  that  nanw, 
„f  w^)m  the  htiaTdu'd  time  «va*  ju;,f»oand  to  be  a  caricature. 

fneye.  Brit.,  XIX.  091, 

bellaaombra-tree  fbel-a-eom'brj-tr*),  n.  [< 
Sp.  bella,  beautiful,  +  tombra,  shade.  1  A  South 
American  tree,  Phytolacca  dioica,  cultivated  a* 
"  a  shade-tree  in  Spain,  Malta,  and  some  of  the 
cities  of  India. 

Bellatrix  (be-la'triks),  s.  [L.,  fem.  of  bella  tor, 
a  warrior,  <  bellare,  wage  war,  <  bellum,  war: 
see  btllieote,  belligerent.  In  1  it  is  the  trans- 
lation by  the  author*  of  the  Alpbonsine  Tables 
of  the  Ar.  name  Alnddshid,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  is  doubtful.]  1.  A  very  white  glittering 
star  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  left  shoul- 
der of  Orion.  It  is  >  Orionla.— 3.  In  ornilk.,  a 
genua  of  humming-birds.   Bote,  1831. 

bell-bind  (bel'bind),  a.  Another  name  of  the 
hedge-bells  or  hedge-bindweed  of  Europe,  Ctiu- 
roleulut  septum. 

bell-bird  (bel'berd),  n.  1.  The  nrainiiign.  — 2. 
An  Australian  bird  of  the  family  Itclipnagida; 
the  Manorhina  (or  Hytautka)  melanophryi,  whose 
note*  resemble  the  sound  of  a  bell. — 3.  An  Aus- 
tralian piping  crow,  of  the  genus  Strejtera,  as  S. 
graculina.   Also  called  beU-maajrit. 

beU-bloomt,  it.  [Early  mod.  E-SoUe-Mome.]  An 
old  name  of  tbe  daffodil. 

bell-bottle  ( bel'bot'l), «.  Another  name  of  one 
of  the  two  European  plants 
Scitla  « u  tons.    See  bluebell. 

bell-boy  (bel'bol),  u.   A  boy  who  answers  a 
bell;  specifically,  an  employee  In  a 
attends  to  the  wants  of  guests  in  their 
when  summoned  by  bell. 

bell-buoy  (bel'boi),  it.    See  buoy. 

bell-cage  (bel'kaj),  a.    A  belfry. 

bell-call  ( M'kal).  ».   Same  as  ealUbeU. 

bell-canopy  (berkan'^-pi),  a. 
construction  of  wood  or  stone,  < 
teet  a  bell  and  its  fittings 
from  the  weather. 

bell-chamber ;  bel'chim'- 
ber),  ».  The  portion  of 
a  tower,  usually  near  its 
summit,  in  which  bells 

are  hung.  It  U  commonly 
constructed  with  lars*  open, 
tinea  on  all  aides,  to  penult  the 
sound  of  tbe  hells  to  dlltuau 
ItacU  without  tmprdluirat 
bell-chuck  (bcl'chuk),  n. 
A  bell-shaped  lathe- 
chuck,  which,  by  means 
of  aet-acrews,  holds  the 
piece  to  be  turned, 
bell-cord  (bol'kord),  a.  A 
cord  attached  to  a  bell; 
apeeincally,  a  cord  at- 
tached (o  a  bell  on  a 
locomotive  and  running 
through  the  cars  of  a 
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bell-cote  fbcl'kot),  «.    In  arch.,  an  ornamental 

construction  designed' to 
bells,  and  often 
crowned  by  a 
small  spire.  Tbe 

bell, cole  irate  upon 
a  wall,  and  la  scene- 
tlroea  aappnrted  by 
corbcta ;  hat  no 
chanice  la  nkade  on 
account  of  IU  pre** 
enro  In  tbe  archi- 
tectural dtapoaitlon 
of  tbe  lower  parte 
ot  tbe  Imltilloit. 
HeehrU  turrrr.  Also 
written  batt-oK. 

bell-cTank(i«l'- 

krangk),  n.  In 
moth.,  a  rectan- 
gular lever  by 
which  the  di- 
rection of  mo- 
tion is  changed 
through  an  an- 
gle of  00°,  and  by  which  Its  velo- 
city-ratio and  range  may  be  altered 
at  pleasure  by  making  the  arms 
of  different  lengths.  It  la  uiueti  em- 
ployed In  machinery,  and  la  named  from 
the  fact  tliat  It  la  the  form  of  crank  em- 
ployed  In  chanstn,  the  direction  of  the 
wlrea  of  home-bells,  f  In  tbe  cut  la  tlie 
center  of  motion  about  which  the  amis  oaclllate.  See 
alau  cut  under  crnnk. 

belle  1 1*1),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  belle,  fem.  of  beau, 
OP.  ort,  <  L.  hellus,  Vautiful:  see  ben,  6Wi».j 
I.  a.  Beautiful;  charming;  fair.  Belle  cberet. 
|MR.,<OF.  MUcSrn;  am  bade  and  <A<er.]  Uood  enUr- 
laiiinient ;  icood  cheer. 

BnVdami 
That  he  hatli  had  lul  ofte  lymt*  ben. 

Chaimr,  SMpman'e  Tale,  L  eoa. 

II.  n.  A  fair  lady ;  a  handsome  woman  of 
society;  a  recognized  or  reigning  beauty. 

Where  none  admire,  tla  luwloaa  to  excel ; 
Where  none  are  beam,  'tla  vain  U»  be  a  •alia. 

Lonl  LyttMton.  lleauty  in  the  Country. 
Beauty  alone  will  not  make  the  eefie;  tbe  beaoty  niuat 
be  lit  up  by  eeprIL 

Arth.  f»r*n,  HourenlM  of  aonw  Contlnenta,  p.  ltd. 

belled  (held),  d.  a.  Hung  with  bells  j  in  her., 
having  hawk-bells  attached:  said  of  a  hawk 
when  used  aa  a  bearing. 

bellelettrirt, «.   See  Mletrut. 

belleric  (bc-W'ik).  a.  f<  P.  bellerie,  ult  <  Ar. 
baltlaj,  <  Peru.  rVihVuA.]  The  as4ring«>nt  fruit  of 
Ttrminalia  Bellerita,  one  of  the  fruits  imported 
from  India,  under  the  name  of  myrobalaM,  for 
the  use  of  calico-printers. 

Bellerophoa  (bo-ler'6-fon),  a.  [L.,  <  Or.  6VA- 
/tpo^uv,  also  VtX/spnpnTTft,  a  local  hero  of  Cor- 
inth, in  Oroek  myth,  the 
slayer  of  the  monster 
Chlmiera;  <  •tJe7>«w, 
supposed  to  mean  'mon- 
ster,' +  -^6vrt)r, 
aUtyer,  <  'dot',  kill,  akin 
to  E.  6«««>,  q.  v.]  An 
extinct  genus  of  gastro- 
pods, typical  of  the  t*tn- 
ily  nellerophonfaUr.  it  la 
one  of  tbe  sellers  whoae  ahelli 


bellied 


Review*  of  pnldlealinna  not  purely  MletrutU  r.r  e 
1  In  their  nature  are  eeneraJly  written  by  imjeaaora. 

J.  M.  flan,  Herman  I'nlveraitlc*,  p. 

bell-flowor  (bel'flou'ftr),  u.  1.  A  common  tmnio 
for  the  species  of  Campanula,  from  the  Nlnipo 
of  the  flower,  which  resembles  a  bell.  See  cut 
under  Camiwau/a. — 2.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  daffodil,  A'arrtamM  r»eudo-XareU*u». 

Autumn  bell-flowar,  a  ejwcloa  of  (entian,  OiUianai 
/NieNMOHiuntAr. 

bell-fonnder  (bcrfoun'der),  n.  A  man  whoso 
occupation  is  to  found  or  cast  bells, 
bell-foundry  (bcl'foun'dri),  a.  A  place  where 
bells  axe  founded  or  cast, 
bell-gable  (bel'gt'bl),  n.   1.  The  continuation 
upward  of  a  portion  of  a  wall  terminated  by  a 
"  [able,  and  pierced  to  receive  one  or  more 


allurtan,  Brttala. 


i  laruely  entc 


.  tlw  .'-.iri- 


poalUoo  of  limeebrtic  hods  of  the  Silurian,  I>evonlan.  and 

tart  -'■ 


Ttamlfemua  epocba. 


bellerophontld  ;»M'-ler-9-fon'tid),  it.  [< 
;<»oitft4f<r.]  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
phoHtUUr. 


Beilern- 
Iklkru- 


Bollorophontld*  (be-ler-o-fon'ti-de),  a.  pi. 

[XL.,  <  BeUerovhonV-)  +  An  t-xl' 

family  of  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus 

lerophon.   The  eh«ll  was  tvnimvlrically  Involute  and 

nantllifonn,  with  ton  periphery  rariualnl  or  aub-aled  and 

notched  or  Intiaud  at  the  Up.   The  api'rtr*  flourialiid  and  . 

were  nunicn.ua  In  the  I'elcaiotr  asc  Tb,dr  affliiltim  are  licuae 
 i^i..       . »  i .  i_,  i  . .  .  _.. 


hr.  CM  «<».*.  AmmMUUm,  FWeace. 


apex  of  a  church-gable. —  9.  Any  gable  when 
the  wall  composing  it  is  pierced  for  bell*. 
[Bell-gables  of  both  varieties  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  medieval  architecture.] 
bell-ffamba  (bel'gam'bft),  n.  Same  as  rosr- 
i^iwiJe  (which  see). 

bell-gastrnla  (bel'gaa'tr».l#),  a.  In  bM.,  tho 
original,  primary  palingenetie  form  of  gas- 
trula,  according  to  the  viewa  of  Raeckel :  aame 
as  archigtutrula.   See  out  under  gajitrula. 

bell-glass  (bel'glas),  n.  A  bell-shaped  glass 
vessel  used  to  cover  objects  which  require  pro- 
tection from  varial  ions  of  the  atmosphere,  dust, 
and  Influences  of  like  character,  as  delicate 
plants,  bric-a-brac,  atuall  works  of  art,  clocks, 
etc.,  or  to  hold  gases  in  chemical  operations. 

bell-hanger  (berhang'£r),  R.  One  who  hangs 
and  repairs  bells. 

bell-harp  (bel'httrp),  n.  An  old  stringed  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  wooden  box  about 
two  feet  long,  containing  a  harp  or  lyre  with 
eight  or  more  steel  strings.  The  player  twanged  the 
etrrnga  with  the  thnmha  o(  both  hands  Inaerted  tlirousb 
holea  In  the  Inix,  meanwhile  awlnatiai  the  box  from  eld© 
to  aide,  like  a  beU. 

bellibonet,  «.  fOne  of  Spenser's  words,  appar. 
<  Y.  belle  et  bonne,  beautiful  and  good.  Soo 
belle,  bonne,  and  fcooitS.I  A  bnnuy  utsfi. 
belllct,  belllcalt  (bel'ik.  -i-kal),  a.  [Also  ftrf- 
(Vouc,  <  F.  btilit{ue,  <  L.  oclUcut,  warlike,  < 
beunm,  war.]  Pertaining  to  war ;  warlike :  aa, 
"  belUque  Cwsar,"  t'ellham,  Kesolves,  ii.  5J. 
bolllcose  (bel'l-kos),  a.  [<  I,,  bellieoem,  <  btl- 
lum,  OL.  duellum,  war,  orig.  a  combat  between 
two,  <  duo  =  E.  tiro.  ('f.  duel.]  lucliui-d  or 
tending  to  war;  warlike;  pugnacious i  as,  bel~ 


formerly  they  were  aaaoclatoil  by  mnat  *q- 
thot*  with  the  heteMpod  AUanlida.  but  Uicy  arc  now 
new-rally  app^tlmateil  to  tbo  fU^rotumariida,  of  tlie 
*  '  ipufixiioAmt. 


train,  used  by  conductors 
or  brakemen  in  the  United 
to  signal  tl 


U«..l--I»l.r,l;,  M^v 


,r,l^r  Mt/, 

belles-lottres  (bel'let'r),  n.pl.  [P.,  lit.  'fine 
letters'  (like  brnus-nrU,  flue  arts):  belle,  fine, 
beautiful;  Irttre,  letter,  j>l.  lettn*,  literature: 
see  belle  ami  letter.]  Polite  or  elegant  litera- 
ture: a  word  of  somewhat  indefinite  applica- 
tion, including  poetry,  fiction,  and  other  imagi- 
native literature,  and  the  studies  and  criticism 
connected  therewith;  literature  regarded  as  a 
form  of  fine  art. 

belletrtet,  bellelettrlst  (be-let'rist),  «.  [< 
Mlen-ii  tire*  +  -wf.]  One  devoted  to  belles- 
let  tre*. 

beUettristic  (bel-et-ri»'tik\  a.  [<  W/c(.). 
Iettr(e»)  +  -M  +  -ie;  O.  brilt  trtef/w*.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  belles-lettres. 


Arnold  waa  In  a  Wlm*  rein, 

I  aaw  the  bull  ajwaja  < 
fuotnten,  who  pricked  and  I 
their  acarlct  mantle*. 

C.  It.  M'anacr,  Boiuidalnut  Journey,  p.  171. 

bellicosely  (bet'i-kds-li),  mfr.  In  a  bellicose 
or  warlike  manner;  pugnaciously. 

Anything  like  Mllrtuc  the  more  btUu-.*,ty  lm  Hord  or 
tlie  idlKTltDa  wuuld.  utulcr  Uic  clrcltmatam-ft.  be  ,mt  of 


bellicousl  (Wi-kus).  «.  [As  bellicose,  <.  I.,  bet- 
Ucmnu:  or  <  Ij.  btlUcn* :  see  bellicose,  btlltr.] 
Bellicose:  as,  "  brllieuiut  nations,"  Sir  T 
(.'ommonwcalth  of  Eng. 

bellied  (bcl-id),*.  [<W1r  +  ^f2.]  1.  Having 
a  belly  (of  the  kind  indicated  in  composition): 
as,  big.6W/M,l;  pot-M/«W.-2.  In  hot.,  ventri- 
;  swelling  out  in  the  middle.— 3.  In  aunt.. 


Digitized  by  Google 


bellied 

having  a  swelling  fleshy  part,  or  belly,  as  a 
muscle. — 4.  Hounded;  bulging. 

Whin  a  raited  tiaihllv  .  -  .  I<  used.  lh-  luott  rounded 
i  l  f  side  of  the  Kir  should  W  applied  t.,  the  wort. 

7,  Jii**,  I'm,  t.  linchlliist,  p.  -70. 

belligeratet  (bo-lij'e-rfit).  *'•  '•    [<  E-  Mhy- 

ro-'irs,  pp.  of  litlligrrurr,  wage  wnr,  <  belUgri; 
waging  wnr.  <  It  Hum,  war.  +  gerrre,  earn' : 
sec  j/'.«f,  jr*f.  (  f .  belligerent.  ]  To  mnkc  war. 
f'orAVrnwi. 

belligerence  (bo-lij'o-icns),  ».  [<  belligerent: 
mc  tNof.J  The  act  of  carrying  on  war;  war- 
fiiii'. 

Merely  ilipkmatk  peace.  »hlch  la  honeycombed  with 
suspicion,  .  .  .  bristle*  with  Uie  npparatus  Mid  catabli.h- 
,ii.-iita  of  war  a  senle  lar  beyond  whut  was  formerly 
required  fur  actuul  belligerence. 

KjliuUt"tif.  fJIeaultupl,  I>  c.i. 

belligerency  (lie-lij'e-ren-si),  «.  [<  belligerent: 
we  -*•«<•(/.]  Position  or  status  an  n  belligerent ; 
the  state  of  being  actually  engaged  in  war. 


Tin  y  were  arlln^j  tor  »  (lovcrnmcut 
had  ta-cu  revosoired.  .<.ity,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  ail. 

I  rslinot  conceive  <if  the  cililsiicc  nf  any  neutral  duties 
allien  ivo  war  i-vlst*.  Neutrality  ex  ri  icrwiini  implies 
ftWfejereswu ;  and  a  bresvch  of  neutrality  can  only  occur 
with  regard  to  a  matter  aricirm  during  a  war. 

S.  .1.  Iter..  CXXVII.  3». 

belligerent  (bo-lij'e-rent),  a.  and  n.  [Karlier 
belligerant,  <  F.  Mlujfrant,  <  L.  belligcran(t-)t, 
ppr.  of  Mligtrtire.  wage  war:  »w  btlligerate.] 

1.  «.  1.  Warlike;  (riven  to  waging  war;  char- 
acterized by  a  tendency  to  wage  or  i-arry  on  war. 

stiona  possessing  the,  greatest 
i  the  most  heUiprrrnt. 

Sumner,  orations,  I.  97. 

2.  Of  warlike  character;  constituting  or  tend- 
ing to  an  infraction  of  ]>eace:  aa,  a  belligerent 
tone  of  debate. 

Justice  require*  that  wc  should  rotn mil  no  b*U\p* rent 
aft  nut  founded  la  »trict  ri«ht  aa  sanctions*!  by  public 
law.  Liurvlu,  In  Kayni.md,  p.  1ST. 

3.  Actually  engaged  in  war:  as,  the  belligerent 
powers. — 4.  Pertaining  to  war,  or  to  those  en- 
gaged in  war:  aa,  belligerent  rights,  etc. 

iX  ».  A  nation,  power,  or  state  carrying  on 
war;  also,  a  person  engaged  in  lighting. 

The  ixarittnn  of  neutrals  in  relation  to  UUujrrmU  Is  ex- 
actly ascertained,  lenndmi  Timet 

The  possibility  of  intercourse  In  war  depend!  oil  the 
confidence  which  the,  acili'ocreisls  repose  hi  each  others 
good  faith:  ami  this  connilatscc,  on  the,  unchangeable-  *a- 
crcslncsa!  nf  truth.     WaiUey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  f  »li». 

The  rcU'l  lvtlea  had  nerrr  riten  t»  the  rank  of  brUi^H- 
rents.  Low*,  Hlatuarvk,  I.  sou. 

belligeronst  (lw-lij'<;-rus),  a, 
waging  war,  <  bellum,  war,  + 
Same  its  belligerent.  Bailey. 

belling' (bel'Ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  belli, rn 
submariuo  operations,  the  use  of  the  diving- 
hell. 

belling2  ibel'ing),  m.  [<  ME.  bellynge ;  verbal 
n.  of  help,  v.]  I  onnerly,  l>ellowiug ;  in  modem 
use.  the  tioiae.  made  bv  a  deer  in  rutting-titne. 

belllpotent  (l>e-lip'«)"-teut),  a.  [<  L.  rV7/in«. 
fc-«(f-K  <  <k'/«m»,  war.  +  imtrn',t-)s,  powerhil: 
aeepofewf.]  Powerful  or  mightv  in  war.  iMomif. 
[Hare.] 

Bellis  (lM'1'is),  a.  [L.,  <  betlun,  beautiful:  see 
fV'f5.J  Tho  daisy,  a  small  genus  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  natural  order  <  <>mp<trita;  in- 
digenous to  (he  temiK-ratH  and  eold  regions  or 
the  northern  heminphere.  nR.  daiiy.  B.  jrretmii,  Is 
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I  atald  up  till  the  lie U  man  ramr  by  with  hii  bell  )u»t 
nmler  my  window  a»  I  wiia  writnii;  'it  this  very  lin.-,  anil 
cried,  "  I  ut  one  of  Hie  cl.K  li.  ami  a  ,.•1,1.  fr.(,tj  wlielj 
mvtnlai."  P'ry.  IHary.  I. 

bell-mare  <  »>el*mar>.  n.  A  mare  used  by  tniile- 
henlers  as  an  aid  in  keeping  their  herds  t»>- 
gether.  The  mules  follow  the  In'H  mure  wher- 
ever she  goes.  Also  enlled  mmlrina  in  the 
originally  Kpanish  parts  of  the  I  nitcnl  State  s, 
bell-metal  I  bel'iiiefal).  w.  A  variety  of  bronze, 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  of  which  bells  hto 
made.  The  pmiKietknm  l«  which  the  l».,  io.  i.iU  are 
•  inploveit  lire  nirul.U-.  In  mvii^-  v,  r>  lurte  Kiullsh  WIU 
tli,  o-  U  fr.,m  '."J  to  ?4  per  cent,  of  tin  un.l  from  to  of 
epper.  t  our  parts  of  tlie  lutter  metal  to  oik-  of  I  he  for- 
mer in  saiil  to  Is-  the  iimporlicii  u-»  ,1  hi  many  ot  the  lar- 
in  »t  lielli.  Six  lre<in;e.  —  Bell-metal  OTft, »  name  !•)  which 
the  mineral  lUnnltc.  ormlphld  of  tin,  o,p|«  r.  and  Iron, 
f.iinwl  In  t'oenwal],  \*.  fnspu  utty  known,  owlus  to  tu  re- 
scmtilaijee  In  nppi  ararice  to  lieli  nlctjit  or  t.roiue. 
bell-inetronome  (bel'mel  rro-nom).  ».  A  met- 
ronome provided  with  a  bell  that  tnnv  be  set  to 
strike  after  a  given  number  of  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum,  thus  marking  the  beginning  of 
measures  an  well  aa  the  pulses  within  measures, 
bell-month  (bcl'month),  a.  A  mouthpiece  ex- 
panding like  a  bell. 

A  Mlmomh  may  also  have  the  form  of  the  contracted 
Jet.  fc'ncyc,  0"l..  J"'- 

bellmonth  (bel'mouth),  r.  t.  [<  bell-moutk,  ».] 
To  provide  with  a  bvll-shaped  mouthpiece; 
shape  like  the  mouth  of  a  bell. 

It  la  often  dcstrahle.  to  bill  mouth  tile  enda  of  pipea 

fneye.  Brit.,  ill.  44B. 


—  Piantb.  irth  rantary. 
L  Art|<^«  Touv-i 


(bel'montht),  a. 
io  mouth  in  tho  fi 


1.  flradually 
of  a  bell. 


[< 


la.  f>%er. 


bell-mouthed 

expanded  at  t] 

Ills  beU-mvute.  il  goblet  Inaket  nie  feel  ijultai  Dantah, 
<>r  Dutch,  with  thirst.  /fyatm,  Don  Juan,  allL  71 

2.  Having  a  clear,  ringing  voice:  aaid  of  a 
hound. 

bell-nosed  (bel'nozd),  a.    Expanded  at  the 
muzzle  in  the  shape  of  a  bell :  said  of  fire  arms. 
In  Idundcruiiaaca  Uie  barrels  are  (renerally  aWI-iniawf. 

W.  r.  tirtrntr,  Unu  and  Itt  Uevekipnctit,  p.  T7. 

bellon  (bel'qn),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  Load- 
colic,  or  painters'  colic. 

Bellona  (V-lo'uS),  «.  [L.,  OL.  Duellona,  <  be I- 
lum,  OL.  dnellum,  war.]  1.  In  Horn.  miffA.,  the 
goddess  of  war.  Her  tcniplo  st.««l  In  the  rainpiu 
Martlus.  without  the  walls,  and  was  held  to  symbolize 
enemies'  territory.  In  it  the  Senate  received  forelmi  am- 
liaasaikini  and  victorious  generals  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
2.  [XL.]  In  ornifA.,  a  genus  of  humming-birds. 
.VviVinf  on<f  rerrtiiui,  18G5.— 3.  [/.  f.J  [NL.] 
In  her/iet.,  the  specific  name  of  a  snake,  iifyo- 
pAut  bellona. 

bellonion  (bo-16'rii-en),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, invented  at  Ihresden  in  consisting 
of  twenty-four  trumpet*  and  two  drums,  which 
were  played  by  machinery. 

bellow  (Wl'o),  r.  [<  ME.  beloxen,  belleven, 
beliren,  bellow,  low,  <  AS.  bylgean  (occurring 
only  once),  bellow  (as  a  bull),  appar.  with 
added  formotive  and  umlaut  from  tho 


2.  Of 


root  as  be/Ian,  low,  bellow.  E.  bell:  sec  frf/P.l 
I_  tNfruiw.  1.  To  roar;  make  a  hollow,  loud 
noise,  aa  a  bull,  cow,  or  deer. 

T-,  lv.  3. 
to  roar  and  beUoic 


bell-roor 

cans  for  producing  the  current  of  air  by  which 
the  pipes  ami  reeds  are  i 

■ciitiaJly  of  an  air  cliamlier 
wlib  h  ,  an  la,  alternately 
expanded  anil  contra^ti'd, 
anil  a  nolle  by  which  the 
curreiil    of    air    can  be 
directed.     When  tin 
elullila-l  ll  elpiiudcl, 
aili'.iilicl  ihruiiijli  a 
openini;  Inaard.    Hie  j«e 
sure  Jirodueed  by  the  c, 
tract  ii«i  of 

Wr  flute.*  till 
testes  III 
aiulable  ai, 
for  the  air  In 
Bellow*  are 
dlflemil  ton 
'•eluiC  Uie  u 
lows  an 

ample  of  wht-  h  is  sliown  In 
the  cut.  used  for  promntinu 
the  combustion  of  a  house- 
fire.  Bellows  of  icreat  po»  , 
er  arc  called  f,£«ieiiv;-n»a- 
ehiaej,  ami  arc  operates!  tiy 
machinery  driven  by  steant. 

Bllndmon's  bellows. 
See  frVimfnaosi.  —  Hydro- 
static bellowi.  Hcc  *y- 
ifrosfdf  l>. 

bellows-camera  (bef- 
6z-kam'e-rji),  n.  In 
photog.,'%,  form  of  ex- 
tensible camera  in  which  the  front  and  after 
bodies  are  connected,  for  the  sake  of  lightness 
and  economy  of  space  when  the  camera  is  not 
in  use,  by  a  folding  tube  or  chamber  made  of 
leather,  rubber,  or  a  similar  light-proof  mate- 
rial. The  tabs  is  made  to  fold  upon  Ussrlf  In  the  same 
way  as  the  air  chamber  of  an  accordion  or  of  lsrllows  of 
the  usual  font) ;  that  la,  it  Is  made  in  a  series  of  small 
folds,  each  carrtsd  entirety  arouud  it  In  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  Its  asta,  and  having  their  rallies  turned  alter 
nalely  Inward  and  outward.  The  edges  of  tho«  fold*  which 
are  turned  outward  are  usually  stilt ened  by  a  wire  frame.  _ 
When  tho  tube  b  pulled  out  to  Its  full  extent.  Its  walls  are* 
Sal;  when  It  U  contracted,  It  requires  merely  the  spate* 
taken  np  by  the  folds  of  Its  nutrrtal.  In  use,  the  hack  «t 
a  camera  ol  this  fimn  can  lie-  flsnd.  by  a  screw  or  other 
device,  at  any  distance  from  the  front  or  lens  end.  within 
Uie  limits  of  tut,  contracted  or  expanded  tube,  that  the  to. 
cut  of  the  lens  or  the  particular  work  In  hand  may  require. 

bellows-flah  (bcroz-fi&h).  ».  1.  A  local  name 
in  England  of  Uie  trumpet-fish,  f>«fwc^«ot><o- 
tutx.— 2.  A  local  name  of  sundry  pleetognaUi 
fishes,  of  the  suborder  f;y»i««x/»«f««  and  family 
Trtrcnlontid*.— 3.  A  local  name  in  Khode  I». 
land  of  the  angler,  Lophiut  pbcatoriuf.  See  cut 
under  angler. 

bellows-pump  (bel'oz-pump),  n.  A  sort  of 
atmospheric  pump,  in  which  the  valve  is  in 
the  lower  side  of  a  bellows-chamber,  while  the 
upper  aide  performs  the  function  of  the  piston. 

bellows-Bound  (lael'oz-sound),  a.  In  imtkot., 
an  abnormal  sound  of  tho  heart,  resembling 
the  puffing  of  a  small  bellows. 

bell-pepper  (bcl'pcp'er),  ».  The  fruit  of  fl'ap- 
sieum  griwiutM,  much  used  for  pickling  and  as  a 
vegetable;  Ouiuea  pepper. 

boll-polyp  (bel'pol'ip\  n.  Same 


a  null,  and  Wkrt, 
,  to  make  any  violent 
;  clamor:  used  in  ridicule  or 


as  a  door-bell. 


i  wire  or  rope 


This  gentleman 
so  terribly  loud  . 


I  In  pastures  and  meadows  of  Kurope.  and  is  very 
common  111  cuUlvatbHi.  s. -c  ,f<na«.  Only  ooe  species  Is 
f-.tiiid  In  North  America,  II.  mte<je\j*4\«.  Ibe  western  dulsv. 

bellitudet  tbei'i-tud),  «.   [<  L.  Itiututio.  <  Ixi- 

liv,  I.H-uuIifiil :  si'e  liell5,]  Iteauly  of  person; 
loveliness;  elegance;  neatness,  Corforfim. 

bell-iar  (berjarl,  «.  A  bell-shaped  glasx  jar, 
used  bv  4'liemisls.  in  physleiil  bibornlorn's,  etc., 
fur  r»*ceiviiig  u  gas  lighter  tliuii  the  altnosiiher*' 
or  other  medium  in  which  it  is  plunged,  and 
fur  similar  uses.    It  is  n  form  of  bell-glass. 

bell-leSS  <  bel'les),  <r.  [<  belli  +  ./,,«.,,  j  Unvim: 
no  bdL  Scott. 

bell-magnet  Ihel'mng'nct ),  n.  An  alarm  iu 
which  h  clnpiuT  la  in-ole  to  slrikc  a  ls*H  liy  the 
i Hi; *li -1  ion  ol"  iin  i-li'.-tric  circuit. 

bell-magpie  thel'mug  Katne  an  hell- 

bml,  :i. 

bellman  1m  rmnn),  it. ;  pi.  I»  tlm/>i  (.men). 
[A. so  writleu  It  ImnH  :  <  It  111  +  num.]  1,  A 
mun  who  rings  a  bell:  specificiilly,  one  etn- 
iioiv.-il  ;,>  ,-ry  public  notiei-s  and  call  attention 
by  ringing  ii  bell:  a  'own  eri«-r. —  2.  Formerly, 
n  iiiL-lit-wiil'-l.iiMin,  pur!  of  whose  duly  it  wis 
to  e«ll  o-it  tl.o  hours  II, .-  sf.,t.-  ,,f  the  weather, 
llhii  ...I  her  ili!orii.,ll|i.:i,  us  I..-  p.isv,-.|. 


,  Is  accustome 
that  he  frlahtens  ua.    Taller,  No.  r.4. 

3.  To  Mar.  as  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  as  the 
a  loud,  hollow,  con- 


Ever  overhead 
r  tempest. 

yvnoffson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

H,  frtin*.  To  litter  in  a  loud  deep  voice;  vo- 
ciferate: generiilly  with  »uf  arjurth. 
To  heUiiw  ottt  "tircen  peas.  "  under  mv  window. 

Sinvltelt.  Humphrey  (  tinker. 

bellow  (ls  l'6).  n.  [<  bellow,  r.  i.]  A  roar,  as 
of  a  bull;  a  loud  outcry. 

bellower  i  bid'O-er  l,  n. '  One  who  bellows. 

bellOWS  Ibel'oz  or  -us),  n.  .«in»f.  and  fit.  [Also, 
colloquially,  l»  llmrsey,  a  double  plurul:  <  ME. 
Itl'iien,  lie  lire*,  also  ttln.i,  n  ImHiuvs.  pro]i. 
pi.  of  hf  'oirr.  tt  't,  nlao  It  hj.  It  ti.  n  ls*llows,  a 
Img.  the  belly  (sumo  word  n«  Mlit),  <  AS.  hulij, 
hiiliif,  brhf,  b'h.j,  n  bug,  n  beiloivs  (earlier  sjie- 
ellieullv  liltrxllie  fo/=  leei./i.'os  'iVf  I'.ri';  cf .  I>.  fef-7o«- 
bull,  ='l>nti.  bltiyihnhi  =  Jsw.  I.'ii-ttitii  ~  Ollti. 
bliinlmlt,,  «;.  bht-,h,ili),  lit.  blast-bug:  see  : 
see  It  lltt,  nl  which  lii  limes  is  a  differentiated 
plurul. )  An  instniuieiit  or  machine  for  pro- 
ducing a  cum  nt  'd  air:  prineipallv  used  r<>r 
blowing  lire,  either  «n  private  dw.-lliitp>  or  in 
forges,  fiirnae.Ti,  mines,  etc.;  also  used  in  or- 


bell-pnmp  (bel'pump),  n.  A  bell-ehapod  pump 
useaf  in  cleaning  gas-  and  service-pipes. 

bell-pnnch  ( bel  punch ),  n,  A  hand-punch  con- 
taiuing  a  signal-bell,  used  for  punching  a  hole 
in  a  ticket,  trip- 
slip,  etc.,  in  or- 
der to  record 
and  call  atten- 
tion (o  the  num- 
ber of 
taken. 

bell-ringer 

(bel'ring'er).  it. 
1.  One  whose 
business  is  to 
ringabell.espe-  , 
chilly  a  church- 
Im  |I  or  one  of  u  '"' 
chime  of  bells;  also,  a  performer  with  musical 
hand'helis. —  2.  An  automatic  device  upon  a 
locomotive  for  ringing  the  hell. — 3.  Mechanism 
for  ringing  chimes  by  hand,  bv  means  of  lever- 
handles  which  are  connected  by  wires  with  tha 
clappers  or  the  axes  of  the  bells,  or  by  water- 
power,  compressed  air,  or  steam  operating  in 
various  ways  to  accomplish  tho  same  object, 
bell-roof  (ls-1'r.ifi,  «.  A  roof  shaped  some- 
what like  u  bell.  Its  figure  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  un  ogee  curve  about  the 
apex.    See  cut  on  next  page. 
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boll-rope 

bell-rope  (M'roi>>, 

>i.     1.  A  roin-  for 

ringing  a  Ml. — 2. 

A  belt-oord. 
bell-rose  (bel'roz), 

N.  A  name  some- 
time* used  for  the 

daffodil,  Xurcitxtts 

/Wrt(L*-.V/rvi  vjtwjt. 

bell-screw  W- 

skrv),  ».    A  rod  or 

bnr  of  iron  with  ao 

intcrnallv  threaded 

bcll-shapi-d  ■•ml,  fur 

recovering  broken 

or  ]o«t   tools  in  a 

deep  borr-hole. 
Bell's  disease,  finch.    See  thm-atr,  finrh. 
boll-shapod  i  bt  |-Hli»r»t).       Having  the  form 

of  ii  Ml,  or  of  ii  somewhat  deep  vessel  whose 

lip  turns  out  uml  then  begins  to  turn  in 

specifically,  in  Itot.,  campanula*?. 

under  ('om/mHula.    B«U-*uap«d  jm 

raholA,  a  dlvi-rtccnt  jiaraUila  hutrinx  nel- 

llur  crouodc  nor  citfcjt,    .Some  ifeoinclrt. 

rian«.  without  aurhVlcjit  rcaum  w  utillior- 

ity.  restrict  the  name  to  tlioa*  divergent 

pursliolaa  lo  slilcli  from  some  point*  of 

th>  plane  *lx  rnil  tangent*  can  be  drawn.— 

Purs  bell-anaped  parabola,  <*«  »bi.~l> 

touatitate*  the  entire  teal  part  of  »  cubic 

curve  of  the  eixth  clia. 
bell-sound  (M'soiind),a.    In  aus- 
cultation, a  peculiar  Bound  indica- 
tive of  pneumothorax,   it  may  be 

itwcrved  fix  applying  a  •mall  piece  of 

iix-lal,  aa  a  coin,  to  Die  affected  part  <if  tbo 

>  lint,  mid  atrlklng  It  with  a  eecond  piece, 

when  a  clear.  Ml  like  sound  la  heard 

through  tlx  stethoscope  applied  In  the 

vicinity. 

bell-telegraph  (bel'tel'f-graf),  it. 
1,  A  telegraphic  apparatus  in  which  two  dif- 
ferently toned  bell*  take  the  plae»  of  a  vibrat- 
ing needle  in  giving  the  signals.. — 2.  An  an- 
nunciator; a  fire-  or  biiiylar-al&nn. 

bell-tOWer  (bel'tou'Or),  n.  A  tower  of  any 
kind  built  to  contain  one  or  more  bells,  See  cut 
under  eamjMitilr. 

The  anstirpaaaed  Ml- 
totrrr  uf  tlie  Dnoono, 
known  and  admired  by 
all  men  aa  the  Campa< 
allc  ot  Ololto.  [UJ  the 


BeU.ia.rrM  -  A«o.re-»"'  liw 
Caen,  WnrainJy. 


of  the  aru  of  Florence, 
t".  Jf.  ,Vorf<rn,  church- 
(building  Id  Middle 
|Agw»,p.m. 

boll-trap  (bel'trap), 
n.  A  small  stench- 
trap,  usually  died 
over  the  waste-pipe 
of  a  sink  or  other  In- 
let to  a  drain.  The 
foal  air  la  prevented 
tn.'lc  nunc  tiy  an  Jrit*  rt- 
ed  cap  or  belf,  the  lips  of 
which  dip  Into  a  cham- 
ber filled  with  water  aur- 
rounding  the  top  uf  the 

bei£torret  (bel'- 
tur'et),  a.  A  turret 
containing  a  boll- 
chamber,  and  uao- 
ally  crowned  with 
a  spire  or  other  ornamental  feature,  in  medle. 
»al  architecture  the  lower  part  of  nitch  turret*  l«  often 
uard  aa  a  staircase.  A  bell-tnrrrt  la  distinguished  from 
a  bell-cote  In  that  the  former  always  appears  upon  the 
ground-plan  of  the  building  to  which  tt  belongs. 

Bollua  (bel'9-e),  a.  pi.  [NL..  fern.  pi.  of  L. 
bellua,  prop.  Mutt,  a  beast,  particularly  a  large 
beast.]  In  the  Linneaa  system  of  classification 
(1706),  the  fifth  of  the  six  orders  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  containing  hoofed  quadruped*  with 
incisure  in  both  jaws,  and  consisting  of  the  four 
genera  Kqiu*.  Hippopotamus,  Sut,  and  Jihiixt- 
Ofro*.  It  la  occasionally  used  In  a  iitodllled  sense,  cor 
responding  to  boohs  extent  wftti  the  /'<tcAv»t/rmaJet  *4 
Cuvier,  lor  Die  lacrLwodactTl  o>  >1imIii|[uI«IkhI  fr<nu  the 
artl'ilactyl  mtatulaleii,  tluiuirh  the  l.inuean  Brtliut  m 
cludod  rrprejeiiUUrta  of  both  these  auborilcni  o(  t'njru. 
iota. 

bellninefbel'fl-in),  a,  [<  L.  btUuiniu.  prop,  br- 
Ih in k»,  <  liellua,  pro] i.  Mun,  a  lK-ni<t. ]  It.  i^'iist - 
iy;  pertaining  to  or  cliaraeteristie  of  beasl*; 
brutal:  as,  "animal  au<l  Mlttinr.  life,"'  Up.  At- 
ttrbury.—  H.  In  row/.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


bellum  intcrnecinum  iU>V<m,  .  n  -tir-ne-si  '- 
num).  btllnm,  war;  iuttnrniriim,  ititerue- 
cine.l  A  murderous  war;  n  waruf  mutual  vx- 
 war  to  the  death. 
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bell-wether  (lwi'wcTH'er),  «.    r<  ME,  M- 

u  rtlirr.  Mlrtrnkr ;  <  Ik  in  +  r,  Ihrr.]  A  uvtiu-r 
or  hheep  which  lcadH  the  dock,  usually  vurry- 
inp  a  bell  on  its  neck. 

[A*i  II  rV,7  irvfA^r  >i]l!  f»>rni  tin*  IliK'k  •  r-rtlDecti.^i 
Ity  Ihlkllilit  ».iil>lil«.  when  the)  t"i  f<irth  t"  »lctll»l  ; 
sui  h  In  tlw«»»)  ■•( .-««  Krrat  Men  <■  er  little, 

HtfruH,  Ik.H  Juall,  »SI.  IS 

bell-WOrk  (bfl'wcrkS,  ».  In  miiiiiui,  a  Hyab-m 
of  working  fiat  iroi>Htoii<-.lx-.iH  by  underground 
excnvutioiiR  in  the  form  of  a  lx-11  arouihl  the 
pits  or  hhaftn;  nlso  nseil  on  a  prtuid  &cule  in 
wnrkiii>?  the  fult-uiincs  of  Transylvania. 

bellWOrt  (b«'l'\v<  rt),  n.    1,  A  general  name  for 
plants  of  the  natural  order  C<w\panulnct<r,  —  2. 
In  the  United  States,  a  common  name  for 
ei.-*of  the  genu*  rratertu,  spring  ll.iwers  of  t 
natural  onter  Lilincta: 

belly  (bel'i),  ».;  pi.  Mites  [Early  mod. 

E.  and  E.  dial,  also  fci//y,<  ME.  My,  btli,  belly, 
stomach,  womb  (in  early  Ml',  tbo  body},  also 
a  Mlows  (mi  Mhnrt),  (.  AS,  fit/;/,  ftrr/i/,  birltj, 
liylg  (also  Mitf,  beliij,  fcy/«/.  with'  intrusive  n 
nlMi  btrhjr,  uy/oY>,  a  bug,  bell,  pouch,  purse,  hull, 
bellows,  a  bag  of  any  kind,  esn.  of  skin  (  = 
OEriea.  balga  =  U.  baits,  skin,  belly,  =  UIK1. 
baly,  Ml  Hi.  bale,  (j.  bala,  skin,  case,  bellows, 
paunch,  =Icel.  Mfir  (wbenco  perhaps  biiggr,  a 
bag,  baggi,  a  bag,  whence  perhaps  t.  bagi)  = 
Bw.  balg  =  Dan.  bn  lg.  Ma,  ease,  pod,  I>elly,  bel- 
lows,  a  Goth,  balgn,  a  wine-akin,  orig.  a  bag. 
esp.  of  skin),  <  brlgau  (pret,  bralg)  (aa  0IK1. 
btlgatt),  swell,  swell  up,  be  inflated.  Of.  6W/' 
and  Mb.  Doublet  (orur.  pi.)  brllowr,  q.  v. 
Similar  forms  are  Gael.  Inthj,  bolg  —  Ir.  baig, 
bolg,  bag,  l>elly,  =  W.  6o/,  bola,  bolu,  belly, 
appar.  an  old  Celtic  word,  >  LL.  bulga,  bag :  see 
bulge,  bongel,  budge?,  etc.]  1.  That  part  of  the 
human  body  which  extends  from  the  breast  to 
the  groin,  and  contains  tho  bowels:  the  part 
of  the  trunk  between  tho  diaphragm  and  the 
pelvis,  considered  as  to  its  front  and  side  walls 
and  its  cavity  and  contents ;  the  abdomen .  See 
cut  under  dofZome>n. — 2.  The  part  of  any  animal 
which  corresponds  to  the  human  belly ;  the  ab- 
domen in  general. 

Underneath  the  UUy  of  their  Meed*. 

AAot,  3  Hen.  VI.,  II.  3, 

8.  The  stomach  with  its  adjuncts:  as,  a  hungry 
Iw/Zjf. 

He  would  fain  hare  tilled  Ida  M.y  with  the  hualu. 

Luke  xr.  1ft. 

4t.  Tlie  womb. — S.  Tho  fleshy  part  of  a  muscle, 
as  distinguished  from  its  tendinous  portion :  as, 
the  anterior  beVty  of  the  digastrietts  muscle. — 

6.  Tho  hollow  or  interior  of  an  inclosed  place. 
Oat  of  tho  MZy  el  hell  cried  I.  Jonah  1L  l 

7.  The  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the 
bellv  in  protuberance  or  cavity,  as  of  a  bottle, 
a  tool,  a  soil  filled  by  tho  wind,  a  blast-furnace, 

etc. 

If  roil  wore  to  tall  from  aloft  slid  ha 
<<f  a  nail,  and  tho*  saved  from  ti 
do  lo  look  at  ail  dlaurbrd. 

A.  H.  IMna,  Jr.,  Before  the  Meat.  p.  s& 

Neither  hollow  nnr  •welllna.  called  a  Ml*,  la  made  on 
the  Sit  part  of  the  brick.   C.  T.  iMrU,  Blicn,  tie.,  p.  1!4. 

8.  In  feeano/.,  the  inner,  lower,  or  front  sur- 
face or  edge  of  anything,  (a)  In  enjmmiw,  the 
lnwer  edfe  of  a  eraveT.  (ft)  In  lorka.  the  lower  edav  of  a 
tumbler  acalnst  which  the  bit  of  the  key  play*,  (e)  In 
ma*>nrj/,  tlie  batter  ot  a  walL  (d>  In  tattdUry,  a  piece  of 
leather  MNUetunet  attached  Ui  the  cantle  or  luntl  iiommol 
of  a  aaddlo  to  aervv  aa  a  point  of  attachment  fur  valbc- 
atrana.  (r>  In  thi^arp. ,  the  inside  or  concave  aide  of  a 
plcet-  of  curved  Uiuber,  the  onulde  kielnff  termed  tlw  bad. 
if)  In  earrMaye-moJriiw,  the  wis>den  covcrlns  of  an  Iron 
aale.  Cv)  In  on-Aerv.  the  intcriur  side  of  a  bow,  which  le 
cenraro  when  the  bow  !•  benU  See  tacto/a  bur,  under 
tuu-tl.  (A>  The  wlitot  part  uf  the  abaft  of  a  bliut-fnrnaee. 
(I)  llie  nikldlc  or  liatjln*  tart  of  a  citk.  Alao  called  the 
intl.n.  (j)  The  unburm  mdc  of  a  »lnl>  ot  rurk.  (r)  A  awell 
on  the  nnikr  aide  of  an  Iron  Itcnn  r  or  nlr<U-r.  (/)  Tlie 
upper  (ilftle  of  tliat  part  of  a  mualcal  liutrurneiit,  as  a 
vhilhi.  whidi  l«  deafmieil  lo  Int  reiiae  It*  resonance. ;  the 
touiHlluii-tnjard  of  a  ptano.  In  hialriiiuento  of  tl»e  violin 
<iiu*  the  lirlilirc  rrata  U|wn  (lie  Is  11).  <ir>l  In  viiiiiii^,  a 
losne  of  ore  swellilia  out  simI  octnlpylns  ft  liove  part  of  the 
In  n. Ilh  of  the  lode.-  Back  and  belly.        fsui • . 

belly  (bel'i),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Mlinl,  p]>r.  be //»- 
tng.    [<6-//y,  *.]   I.  frnn*.  To  Till ;  swell  out. 
Your  Iweoth  of  full  consent  WW  his  ludla. 

.VJkni.,  T       r  ,  1L  2. 
N..r  si  r.  tlicy  tide  Pllurlin  fntliersl  si  wiintlns  to  tlieni- 
aeUea  In  Ijltli  iu  to  hum  their  alilp.  lint  could  n<e  Hie  tair 
•<•«  »  lnd  brill  tlie  lioim  wanl  sill,  mid  ill.  ii  Ion,  uhiv 
l>i:ilillt  to  kTapple  wllh  the  terrible  Unknown. 

I"ie,r;,  IntrmL  to  Billow  l'apera,  1st  acr. 

IJ.  iiifroitit.  To  swell  and  bevotne  protuber- 
ant, like  the  belly;  bulge  out. 

1  he  btUtfit+Q 


belly-timber 

To  bally  out.  In  rjo'unw.  to  iQcreioe  iu|iollj  in  litem 
Mol,« .  aaiil  ot  il  lode. 

belly-ache  (M'i-iik).  n.  Pain  in  the  bowels: 
the  colic. 

Tlie  If  !!•/  or*r, 
I'^lt^eil  by  all  inunilHtioli  of  p,  :i»o  I^trrt'ls1'. 

/ton.  o,i,(  t'l.,  Mods  Tliolim* 

bolly-baadfberi-band'i,  «.  1.  A  baud  thai  goes 
round  the  belly;  specifically,  a  Hadilio-Kirth ; 
nlso,  n  liand  fastened  to  the  shafts  of  a  vehicle, 
and  passing  under  the  belly  of  the  animal  draw- 
ing it. —  2.  Xaut.,  a  band  of  canvas  placed 
in  ross  n  sail  to  strengthen  it. 

belly-boards  <M'i-l«f>rdr),  «■  A  kitul  of 

fir  and  pine  boards  produced  in  Switzerland, 
ustsl  for  (he  soiitiditig-boanis  of  musioal  instru- 
ment*. 

belly-bound  (M'i-bouud),  a.  Constipated; 
costive.  [Vulgar.] 

belly-brace  (bel'i-bras),  «.  A  cross-brace  1k-- 
twecn  thofrurncs  of  a  locomotive,  stayed  t<i  Ihc 
boiler. 

bolly-button  (M'i.but'u),  s.  The  navel. 
[Colloq.] 

belly-cheatf  (bel'i-ehet),  a.  [<  belly  +  clttui, 
also  spelled  ehrte,  a  thing:  see  eJieafl.]  An 
apron  or  covering  for  the  front  of  tho 
Jkan.  nnd  Ft.    fOld  slang.] 

bclly-cheert  (bel'i-cher),  a.   Oooil  cheer; 
and  drink;  food.    A'/yof,  Diet.,  1550. 
Bald  [mui  friara,  whose  aummiint  Isuiuni  la  In  oeflp-cAaer. 

I^arcaand  l««jw*e'r.   JIUim,  bef.  of  Hnrnb.  Rcmonat 
belly  cheert  (bel'i*her).  r.  i.   To  indulge  in 
belly-cheer;  feast;  revel. 


Let  them  assemble  In  conalatnry,  ...  and  not  ,  .  .  tiy 
themaelvea  lo  e«Uy4We<r  ...  or  to  promote  deadgna  to 
abiiao  and  call  tlie  atinple  Ulty. 

Jfifron,  Tenure  ,.f  Kimp  and  Haglatratea  (Ord  MS  ). 

belly -cheeringf  (bel'i^heKIng),  a.  Feasting; 

revelry. 


.  As  much  SH .fills  theber.y 
enough. 


i  caaiht  In  Ui«  6rfl» 
death,  It  would  not 


I  atratlrd  with  the  sale. 

/^Clllad.  L  (M 


belly-cburli  (bol'i-cberl),  n.  A  rustic  glutton. 
Ihityliyti. 

belly-doublett  (bel'i-dub'let),  a.  A  doublet 
made  very  long  in  front,  and  stuffed  or  bom- 
basted  so  as  to  project  somewhat,  as  in  tbo 
representation  of  Punch  in  English  puppet- 
shows.  jTbis  '*^|ion  Pnwuled  about  15»  and 

Your  anna  croaaod  on  your  thin  Mh.-dewMn. 

SMk.,  L.  L.  L,  IU.  I. 

belly-freUing  (beri-fret'lng),  a.  1.  The 
chafing  of  a  horse's  belly  with  a  fore-girth. — 2. 
A  violent  pain  in  a  horse's  belly,  caused  by 
worms. 

bellyful  (bel'i-ful 
(stomach)  or  sat 
groat  abundance ; 

Every  Jack-alar*  haa  hl«  Mly-futl  of  fighting,  and  I  mujg 
go  np  and  down  Uk*  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

Sao*.,  CymbellBc,  IL  I. 

belly-god  (bel'i-god),  a.  One  who  makes  a  god 
of  his  belly,  that  is,  whose  great  business  or 
pleasure  is  to  gratify  his  appetite;  a  glutton: 
an  epicure:  as,  "Apiciua,  a  famous  btUjt-god* 
Hakritill,  Apology,  p.  378. 

belly-guy  i  bel'i-gi),  n.  Ao«<..a  tackle  or  guy, 
attached  half-way  up  a  sheer-leg  or  spar  need- 
inc  support  in  tho  middle.    Sec  6eUy-»fay. 

belly-piece  (bel'i.pes),  ».  If.  The  flesh  cover- 
ing the  belly;  hence,  an  apron. —  2.  The  piece 
forming  the  belly  of  a  violin,  etc. 

belly-pinched  (bcl'i-pincht),  a.  Pinched  with 
hunger;  starved:  as,  "the  bclltj-ptnclieii  wolf," 
S*o£,  Ia-bt,  id.  1. 

belly-pipe  (bel'i-iijp),.it.  A  flaring  nolle  for  a 
blast-pipe  in  a  blast-furnace. 

belly-rail  (bel'i-ral),  n.  1.  In  a  pianoforte,  a 
transverse  rail  forming  a  portion  of  the  main 
body  of  the  framing, — 2.  In  rat/tray  engiu.,  a 
rail  with  a  fin  or  web  descending  between  the 
fiatiges  which  rest  on  the  ties. 

belly-roll  (bel'i-rtl),  n.  A  roller  of  greater 
diameter  iu  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  used 
for  rolling  land  between  ridges  or  in  hcdlows. 

belly-slave  iliel'i-slav),  n.  A  person  who  is  a 
slave  to  his  appetite. 

Ikastly  orflirViTccr,  which,  .  .  .  not  once,  lint  continu- 
ally, duy  uml  nik'lit,  gi'c  tlicinsclvre  wholly  to  Ml'!>in*j 
arid  lilltli|lletioc.  Ilmaily  O'jrtimtt  ^Vwfrei.u. 

belly-stay  (bel'i-sta).  w.  Saul.,  a  tackle  np- 
plii-d  from  above  half-mast  down  when  the 
mast  requires  support,  as  the  belly-guy  is  ap- 
plied from  below.    See  UHy-guy. 

belly-timber  (is'i'i-tim'isArVa.  Food:  that 
winch  supports  Ihc  belly.  [Formerly  in  serious 
use,  bul  now  only  humorous.] 
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belly 

Through  dosrrts  vast 
And  regions  desolate  they  p*»d, 
Wltvrv  belty  ttmbrr,  above  ground 
Or  under,  wu  nut  to  be  found. 

S.  Hutlrr,  llndlhru,  1. 1.  Ml. 
belly-vengeaace  (bel'i-ven'jens),  n.    A  narue 
given  in  »mti  part*  of  England  to  weak  or  sour 
beer. 

belly-wain  (bel'i-wouh),  «.  Any  kind  of  drink 
of  noor  quality.  [Vulgar.] 

belfy-wonn  (bel'i-werm),  a.  A  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  belly  or  stomach.  Fay. 

belock  (bc-lok').  v.  U  [<  be-l  +  lock;  not  di- 
rectly <  XlE.  belouien,  pp.  beloken,  <  AS.  belu- 
can,  pp.  belocvn,  <  be-  +  luean,  lock.]  To  lock, 
or  fasten  an  with  a  lock. 

This  I*  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow  d  contract, 
Wu  fast  Modtd  In  thine      Ma*.,  M.  for  II.,  v.  1. 

Belodon(bel'o-<lonJ,n.  [NL.,<Gr.,3r*of,adart, 
+  iAiif  (JoW-)  =i  h.  foot*.]  The  typical  genus 
-of  crocodiles  of  the  family  Beindontula,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Triassiu  age,  and  including  the  oldest 
known  crocodilian*,  remains  of  which  occur 
both  in  European  and  American  formations.  B. 

oTKt!heU^t8pe^'tttt-i^'Ion^ 

belodontid  (bel-o-dou'tid),  n.  [<  Beladontida.] 
A  crocodilian  reptile  of  the  family  Belodontida. 

Belodontldae  (uel-o-don'ti-do),  u.  pi  [NL.,  < 
btlodon  ( <-)  +  -4dtr.  ]  A  family  of  fossil  prc-Cre- 
taeeoua  crocodile*,  order  C'roeoditia.  They  h«vn 
ainphic.rloui  vertebra?,  pterygoids  separate  below  pos- 
terior nam  bounded  by  the  palatines,  and  external  not 
trlU  near  the  orblu  on  tba  upper  pari  of  the  baso  of  tho 
annul 

belomancy  (bel'6-mau-si ),  a.  [<  I/Or.  jir'tjmav. 
ria,  <  Or.  ,*'^>r,  dart,  arrow,  +  (wmiiu  diviua- 
tion.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  ineana  of  arrows, 
practised  by  the  Scythians,  Babylonian*,  Ara- 
bians, and  other  ancient  people*..  A  number  of 
pointiest  arrows  were  variously  marked  and  pal  Into  a  bag 
or  ouiTer,  and  then  drawn  out  at  random ;  the  marks  or 
words  ou  Uie  arrow  drawn  were  taken  as  Indications  "f 
what  was  to  happen.  Thus,  Esek.  xxi.  21  (revised  version): 
•'  lot  tho  king  or  Kabylon  •toud  at  the  parting  of  Uie  way, 
at  the  head  <4  the  two  wars,  to  uss  divination :  he  ibook 
the  arrow  i  to  and  fro." 

The  arrow-dlrlnatloa  or  hWomanry  here  lneDU.med 
!Exrk.  nl.  21|  was  done  with  pointless  arrows  marked 
and  drawn  as  Ms.  Kncyc.  tlrit.,  XV.  sol. 

Belono  (bol'o-ne),  n.  rii.,  <  Or.  jit/Am,  any 
•harp  point,  a  noodle,  <  ,<r>-oc,  an  arrow,  dart, 
ativ  missile,  <  ;ia/.>.t<r,  throw.]  A  genus  of 
fishes  remarkable  for  their  slender  and  elon- 
gated jaws,  representing  in  some  systems  a 
family  BeloHida!,  in  others  referred  to  the  Scorn- 
beremcidte :  the  garfishes. 

belong  (b*-l6ng'),  r.  i.  I<  ME.  brlongen  (a  D. 
bclangen,  concern,  =  OHO.  belangin,  MHO.  G. 
belangen,  reach  to,  attain,  concern,  affect;  asso- 
ciated with  the  adj.,  early  ME.  belong  (=  OS. 
bilang  =  MD.  belangh),  equiv.  to  AH.  gelaitq, 
MK.  ylong,  ilong,  along,  long,  mod.  E.  along?, 
long3,  belonging,  along),  <  ix--1  +  longen,  be- 
long (there  is  no  AS.  'belangian  or  'bclang) : 
see  along'*,  long-,  long1*.]  1.  To  go  along  with 
Biivthing,  or  accompany  it  as  an  adjunct  or  at- 
tribute; pertain ;  appertain:  be  a  property  (of); 
be  in  the  power  or  at  the  disposal  (of).  [In  all 
senses  except  7  followed  by  to,  or  in  the  older 
English  by  unto.] 

■  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  ncld^aWowovn? 

~  Itb  U.  a. 


BIS 

Sir,  monuments  and  eulogy  Monj  to  the  dead. 

D'WrMrr,  Speech,  Hunker  Hill. 

6.  To  have  a  settled  residence  (In);  be  domi- 
ciled (in) ;  specifically,  have  a  legal  residence, 
settlement,  or  inhabitancy  (in),  whether  by 
birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  as  to  be  charge- 
able upon  the  parish  or  town:  said  of  a  pau- 
per, *or  one  likely  lo  become  such. 

Hastard*  also  are  settled  In  Uie  parishes  to  whitth  the 
Mothers  tflang.  Dlnciutotu,  t'oin..  I.  xvl, 

6.  To  be  a  native  (of) ;  have  original  residence 

(in). 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  to  wblrh  the 
gipsies  could  Mini?.  Jf.  Raptr. 

7.  To  have  iu)  (or  one's)  proper  place;  be.  resi- 
dent: as,  this  book  belongs  on  the  top  shelf:  I 
belong  here  (in  this  house  or  (own).    [IT.  8.] 

belonging  i  bMong'ing),  «.  [<  belong  +  -tngi.] 
That^vhTcU  belongs  to  one:  used  generally,  if 
not  always,  in  the  plural.  («>  qualities ;  endow- 
ments ;  faculties. 

Thyself  and  thy  bttoiyiing* 
Are  Dot  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  the;  on  thee. 

.shak.,  M.  for  M.,  L  L 
(hi  rroperty :  posseisloos :  as,  "1  carry  all  my  osfon^inos 
with  iue,"  froM'tpr.  <r)  Menibers  of  one's  family  or  bouse- 
nokl ;  roUUons  or  dependants.  (Humorous.) 

When  I*dy  Kew  said,  "  no  roio,  sic  jybe»,"  I  promke 
you  few  person*  of  Iter  Isdyahlp's  Mvnui$vp  stopped,  L«e- 
fore  UVcy  did  her  biddings,  to  ask  Iwr  reasons 

rjlucfcrray,  \ewcomes, 


below 

mcrly  referred  to  the  Sepidtr.  The  largest  speciei 
it  ft.  rmmlit  of  South  America,  the  great  water  bug,  at- 
taining a  length  of  I  inches,  it.  antrrtosna  *»•(  H.  <rwa 
Inlishlt  the  Atlantic  HtHtesof  North  America.  A  ChtneM 
and  Indian  »[K>cii-s  1ft  H,  iiuitoA. 

Belostomida  (bel-os-tom'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL..  < 
Beliittomn  +  -i</<r.]  A  family  of  heteroptcrous 
insects,  containing  the  largest  living  members 
of  the  order  Ht.trroptera.  They  are  lanre,  broad, 
Itst-bodled  ai|Uatic  fnset-U.  with  powerful  swimming. legs 
and  curved  fore  tlbln,  able  to  ]«y  upon  Ash  and  other 
Minatic  animals  of  considerable  abu;.  There  sro  shout  it 
genera,  geuemlly  distributed  In  temperate  and  lomd  re- 
gions.  The  heajl  U  much  narrower  than  the  prothorai. 
with  pruinltienl  eyes,  short  .I  Joluted  ostium,  and  short 
4->olnted  antetina; :  Uie  pre -thorax  la  wide  an.1  trapesoi 
dal ;  the  scutelliiin  It  large  and  triangular;  the  elytra  are 
disUaguiahcd  Into  curium  and  membrane;  and  the  body 
ends  In  a  pair  of  lignlato  extensile  appendages, 
belontt  (bf-lout'),  r.  t.  [<  6e-»  +  lout.]  To 
call  (a  person)  a  "lout";  address  or  speak  of 
■'-  contemptuous  1- 

Ueniaii  report  that 


language. 
Sdcor  Qauutrd.  when  h«  heard  a  i 


aieuruauutru.  wacrt  Ik  heard  «  lenUeman  report  that 
at  .upper  Uiey  had  not  only  good  cliewr  hut  also  aaroury 
epigrams  and  line  auastrania,  returning  homo,  ratol  snd 


1  baro  been  trouble  enough  to  my  Monjp'ntfr  In  my  day. 

Ihcsspu-,  BlesJt  House,  It.  10*. 

(if)  Appendages. 
Tho  btlonyifj*  to  this  Indian-looking  mbe. 

OmAtU  Mag. 

belonid  (bero-nid),  ».  [<  y?c/oairf«?.]  A  flah 
of  the  family  'jidonultT. 

Belonidie  <  be-lon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bdone  + 
-Mte.]  A  family  of  fishes,  reproaented  by  tho 
genus  Belone,  containing  Synentognalki  with  an 


bditulM  his  cook  m  an  Ignorant  scullion,  that  nerer 
dressed  .  .  .  hun  either  epigrams  or  anagrams, 

Camden,  Remains. 

belovet(be-luv'),  p.  [<  ME.  ©Wore*,  bilvven  (» 
D.  bdteten,  please,  gratify,  =  G.  beliebrn,  like, 
wish,  impera.  please),  love,  <  be.,  +  tore*. 
Inven :  see  be-1  and  love.]  I.  in/ran*.  To  please. 
[Early  Middle  English.] 

II.  fruit*.  1.  To  be  pleased  with ;  like.— 3. 
To  love.  [Little  used  except  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple.] 

If  bounty  were  s  string  of  alike,  I  would  wear  It  about 
my  neck  for  a  certain  trstlntony  that  I  Srfose  it  much. 

WodrwpA;  French  and  Eng.  tlrammar,  p.  32S. 
beloved  (be-luv'ed  or  -luvd'),  p.  a.  and  a.  K 
ME.^crf,M»rcd,WJar«f,pp.:  see /or*.]  I, 
p.  a.  Loved;  greatly  loved;  dear  to  the  heart 
Thlslsmyhrfonvf  Son.  Mst.  lii.  \1 

JMoanf  of  all,  and  dying  ne'er  forgot 

William  Mtrrru.  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  307. 

II.      One  who  is  greatly  loved;  one  very 


TowlwmMonoortlhou? 

1  Sain.  xxi.  ta. 
To  the  Lord  our  tlod  Mong  roerctcs  and  forglreneasea. 

Iian.  Ix.  U. 

lie  .  .  ,  csrrih  for  tho  things  that  tvoota  to  the  I«nl. 

I  for.  ril.  .12. 

Mul  of  11>e  male*  subject  to  him  [Uie  father  of  the 
f  molly  I  are  really  hit  children,  but.  cien  It  they  have  not 
sprung  from  hun,  Uvcy  are  subject  to  bliu,  they  form  part 
..(  his  household,  they  (If  a  word  coloured  by  later  notioni 
1*  Uftd)  b*\cwj  to  hinL 

Moint,  Early  Ijiw  and  Culom,  p. 

2.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  (of) ; 
appertain  (to) :  as,  it  brlongi  X«  John  Doo  to 
prove,  tho  title. 

To  you  it  d<»Ui  iWnwv 
Yourself  to  pnriioi,  of  eolf-tlolnu  crime 

.VAitf.,  S.lmets,  leliL 

3.  To  be  appendant  (to>;  bo  con  me  ted  (with); 
\*p  a  !.p«.cial  ndatiou  (to):  as,  a  Wain  or  rafter 
Mo»gs  to  such  a  frame,  or  to  such  a  place  in 
the  building. 

lie  ttw.k  thvin,  and  went  sxidc  pilvately  into  a  ilc#*Tt 
place  W:min>i  to  the  city  called  Iktluatda.  Luke  lx.  10. 
•1.  To  be  suitable ;  bu  due. 

strcntc  «c. At  ^hntf.tk  lo  them  that  arc  of  full  age. 

Ueb.  v.  li. 

Hearing     ,  .  tip)  Ih»UI>  aoittnhd. 
(Vet  not  <o  .1.  .  ply  Oi  t..  tb.  c  t^/o»  „.) 
Myself  am  m  J  lo  woo  th.  c  lor  my  wltr. 

Shak.,  T.  of  U,e  ».,  U.  1. 


elongate  stout  body,  oblong  wide  head  flat- 
tened abovo  and  terminating  in  long  stout 
jaws,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of  tho 
coalesced  mtennaxillarieg,  snpramaxlllaries, 
and  facial  bones,  while  the  lower  has  an  addi- 
tional bone  behind.  The  vertebra  hate  xygauophysee. 
snd  the  boiMis  aro  generally  green.  The  apex  iea  arc  called 
garptkes.  garash,  or  gars.  Tho  Kngtieh  >pecles  l»  a  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Brlotvt,  H.  cuf.Mri..  but  thoss  of  tlw 
I  Idled  Stales  belong  lo  U»  genus  TylvuruM,  of  which 
there  aro  ulm.  t|ivciet,  as  T.  uirim,  7'.  rrassus,  T.  eiili; 
T,  Umgirt0trij1  etc. 

belonitc  (bel'A-nlt),  n.  [<  Or.  /JcUeir,  any  sharp 
point,  a  needle  (Ree  Belone),  +  -ite*.]  A  kirjd 
of  minute  imperfect  crystals,  usually  acicular  In 
form,  sometimes  dendritic,  observed  iu  glassy 
volcanic  rocks.  The  term  is  now  limited  to 
such  as  exert  no  action  on  polarized  light. 

belonoid  (bel'9-uoid),  «.  [<  Or.  ^}<>jnwi4tf, 
needle-shaped,  <  ,lMvn,  a  needle  (see  Mont), 
+  tWoc,  form.]  Resembling  a  bodkin  or  nee- 
dle ;  styloid :  applied  to  processes  of  bone. 

Beloochee  tbe-16'che),  n.    Same  as  Baluchi. 

Beloptera  (bo-lop'to-rf),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ,Jc?oc, 
dart,  +  xTtpov,  wing.]  1.  A  genus  of  dibranchi- 
ate  eeplialooods,  with  a  wing-liko  expansion  of 
the  aides  of  the  shells.— 2.  [I.  c]  Plural  of 
beloftternn. 

belopterid  (be-lop'te-rid),  it.  [<  BcioyiiVriite.) 
A  ccphalopod  of  the  family  BeJopferiaa. 

Belopteridas  (bel-op-ter'i-do),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Beloptera  +  -ti/<r.l  A  family  of  di branchiate 
cephalopoda,  typified  by  the  genuB  Beloptera, 
closely  related  to  the  sW^iMifitiov,  and  by  some 
authors  combined  in  tho  same  family.  The 
gpeeieii  are  extinct. 

belopteron  (be-lop'te-ron),  »■'  )'•■  brhmtrra 

(-r»).    [NL.,  <  (rr.  ,1t>or,  a  dart  (see  Belone), 

+  XTipov,  a  wing.]    Tho  fossil 

internal  bone  of  an  extinct 

ccphalopod,  somewhat  like  a 

belemnite,  but   blunter  and 

having  a  wing-like  projection 

on  each  mile, 
belord  <be>-lord'),  r.  t.    [<  V-l 

+  lord.]    1.  Toapplv  the  title 

Ijord  to;  address  by  tlie  phrase 

"my  lord." — 2.  To  domineer 

over.  [Rare.] 
Belostoma  (be-los'to-mil),  tt. 

[NL.,  <  Or.  a  dart,  + 

orojjo,   month.)    The  typical 

genus  of  heteroptcrous  insects 

of  the  fatuily  - 


P*.  CXXTiL  J. 

below  (b^-lfi'),  adv.  and  prep.  [<  ME.  biloogke 
(found  only  once),  adv.,  <  bi,  be,  prepy  by,  -t- 
loogh,  logh,  adv.,  low:  see  and/otr*.  The 
older  form  was  utoic;  cf.  afore,  before,  akimi, 
behind.]  I,  adt.  1.  In  or  to  a  lower  placo  or 
level ;  beneath ;  downward  from  a  higher  point ! 
as,  look  below  ;  in  the  valley  tstoa?. 

Hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below. 
2.  On  the  earth,  aa  opposed  to  in  the  hea- 


The  blessed  spirits  above  rejoice  at  our  happiness  Mew 
Sir  T.  tvww,  Christ.  Uor.,  lii.  & 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  region*  of  the  dead :  as,  "the 
6Woir,"  Dryden.— 4.  On  a  lower  floor; 


Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  hrfotr,  Inquiring  for  tho  raptalrc 
SAsrufa*.  The  Rivals,  Iv.  1. 
Hence  — 5.  .Van!.,  off  duty:  aa,  the  watch  belor. 
in  contradistinction  to  tho  watch  on  deck.— 6. 
At  a  later  point  in  a  page  or  writing;  further 
on  in  the  same  part  or  division :  as,  particulars 
aro  given  below;  see  the  statintlcs  beloic. —  7. 
Lower  down  in  a  course  or  direction,  as  toward 
tho  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  etc. :  as,  the 
vessel  has  just  arrived  from  Moir. — 8.  In  a 
lower  rank  or  grade :  as,  at  the  trial  below,  or 
in  the  court  Mote. 

U..  prep.  1.  Under  in  place;  beneath;  not 
so  high  as :  as,  be lotc  the  knee. 
The  .  .  .  dust  Mme  Uiy  feet.  3fuic. ,  Lear,  v.  1. 

All  the  abhorred  births  Won-  crisp  hearen 
Whoreon  Hyperions  quickening  fire  doth  shine, 

Sao*.,  T.  of  A.,  ir.  3. 

2.  Lower  than  in  position  or  direction:  lower 
down :  as,  be  lives  a  little  below  our  house,  that 
is,  a  little  lower  down  the  street,  road,  hill,  etc. 

The  castle  was  now  token ;  but  Uie  town  Mow  it  was  la 
arms.  /fn«},  Uranada.  p.  31 

3.  Lower  than  in  degree,  amount,  weight,  price, 
value,  etc. — 4.  Later  iu  time  than.    [Rare. J 

The  mote  eminent  actiol*™  which  tjiglaitd  produced  be- 
Um  ami  even  M«ie  the  tw*  IfUi  orntut) ,  w.-ro  educated  lo 
our  religious  Iwusn.    T.  MVirfoo,  HUt.  Eng.  I'oetry  ,  I.  IU. 

5.  Inferior  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity:  as, 
"  one  degree  lx  low  kings."  Addison.  Remarks 
on  Italy,  Venice.— 8.  Too  low  to  bo  worthy  of ; 
inferior  to. 

IbcyWbcRwithaJiutl 
Moie  all  history  U'«;  pcr«..u>  ami  I 


The  woeki  of 
hl»  celebrity 

Below  the  salt,  s-e  «j<  -Syn.  Brt<,„,  r,yj.,. 

HiU,K,  lower  Ulan  tike  plane  of ;  Kiwfer,  tuwer  in  the  per 
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below 

twiidlrular  Him;  of;  Vwdl*.  cU**  u  ruler  :  ad.  Uu*«tui  sinks 
AWiW  (Iik  hurthjti;  *  UiUitf  In  UMlVr-  a  chair  i»r  ttvr.  )»■ 
■ikiM  »  Hl«  ol  nil  lit  Uh.  t.'wi*r  ha*  ofV»  the  wdmi  •>( 
6tJU*iifA.-  on,  " nndr r  u tM««  wlntfi,  Hutli  il.  1  —  Compare 
thr  ohl  UM  of  bewath  in  Ex.  xxxIL  IV  -  - '*  Btneath  the 
mount. " 

(A  sail]  that  iink«  with  all  we  love  Attar  tlir  tctw. 


Whereon  a  hundred  atatcly  bmbti  irrew, 
And  here  and  there  great  hollies  tinder  them. 

Tt xnyiun,  I'eileaa  ami  Etlare. 

iti-nearA  the  nillkwhlte  tlhorn  that  aceuta  the  ev'iiinir  side. 

Ahi-iu.  Cottar  a  Sal.  Mithl, 

belsiret  (bel'sir),  w.  [<  ME.  rVWrr,  lit.  good 
aire,  <  6f /,  (air,  good,  as  a  prefix,  grand-  (a*  in 
beldam,  q.  v.),  +  tire.  Cf.  ocaajwrc.]  I.  A 
grandfather :  correlative  to  beldam,  grand- 
mother.—  2.  An  ancestor.  Drayton. 

belswaggert  (bel'aweg'er),  n.  [Perhaps  (or 
b#Uf-mrtiager,  a  form  given  by  Ash,  <  belly  + 
«ir<i(/,  away.]   A  bully;  a  pimp. 

belt  (belt),  ».  [<  ME.  bell.  <  A*,  belt  =  OHG 
ioi;  =  Icel.  MM  =  Sw. 
Ir.  and  Gael.  bait,  a 
belt,  a  border ;  prob.  Y. 
<  L.  baltttu,  a  belt-] 
1.  A  broad  flat  atrip 
or  «t  rap  of  leather  or 
other  flexible  mate- 
rial, used  to  encircle 
the  waiBt;  a  gir- 
dle :  cincture ;  tone ; 
band.  Ordinarily  It  h 
worn  l»nckk*d  or  hookod 
tutht  to  the  wain,  and  In 
al  I  aire*  It  I  la*  a  cum 
iiHai  arllel*  of  apparel, 
tioth  tii  krrp  tho  gar- 
ments In  pine*  and  to 
support  weaitona,  or  a 
purse,  a  writing  case,  or 
Uiv  like :  It  may  l«e  made 
of  any  material.  The  mil- 
ttarj  licit  of  tlw  middle 
acre  wan  sometime,  com' 
plated  of  amidl  platea  uf 
metal  held  to  t-ai  h  other 
by  rings.  wa«  attached  to 
the  armor,  and,  accord- 
luff  to  the  faaliHJa  of  tike 
latter,  waa  worn  more  tun.i  «■•  hip 
or  lea*  low,  toirKiUiitra  lesther  piffle  i 
rvstln*  l^lnwtlw  hlpa  {^'filL.SW.fS^S^.  c. 
upon  tbo  aktrt  of  plate-   »„u»..  .,  to  ,„„  ».i„7A 

annur.    Sometimes  the  t™v*ini*r«  of  pUM.vl.tii 
sword  •»  tiut  secured   ■■"ho:  j.  »  mat 

t«  ib.  UK.  «!**«*;  trastt-Sss.'s-n.. 

then  rather  •  mark  i.f  .«„,  i- r™  o  tt«  haiui  i<  i. 
rank  and  dignity  than  a  go  Juiw«;a^*ii.  K">ifi  Vk.Het  le, 
neceasary  part  of  tlw  »"-'* " •>'"•  *»  fraa^ah."! 
dretw.  (-lee  nroeif -6W<  and 

ou/rf,  ^  !  Thi;  brwad  Imvla  wnporUng  tht  barohot-thnth 
'  in,  worn  njr  liifantrr  In  Knrow  dnrtnc  the 
criitur)'  rtiding  about  1SS0,  werr  abu  oalUd  Irib  or  eratt 


1 


Millmry  bait,  and  of  i*lh  otaturr- 


o^tal  betrj  «og«tkef  by         or  link* 

Mrl  by 

K  «Kitrr4  tn  Um  light  vMo  aixfn*. 
bln.t  tba  htp  ' 


ft  \>1< 
1IHZ  not 

*  t-Kxin  puwwn 
'  hilttc 


nuiiuff 
Ar//#.    &«  rririaiV. 


Tlw  ililuiDK  M(  Willi  sold  Inlaid.  Dryden. 

S.  Anx*  bro»d  l.ftu<l  or  strip  of  leather  or  othw 

flexible  material!  deaipjued  to  paas  roimd  any*  "eantiK  a  belt;  *|»C4'ificallyf  wearing  a 

thiiiKi  with  its  ends  joined,  tn)  In  mum,,  n  Mnibie  tiuctivo  wit,  ait  a  knight. 
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b  belt  oonocctiog  two  p«ilU>yii  atul  rrrnwd  between  then. 
mutuGHnr  thvni  t<>  it'»«1vl*  in  o|>|in«ttr  dlrwttno*.  Itirll 
fM  an?  placed  In-twwu  lh«*  IwltB, 
If  ntffi n**iiy,  to  iirvVtJit  ruMdnu.— 
Endless  bolt.  etuiO**  fly- 
draullc  tKOfc.  -V-e  AfkWriifi.t^  - 
Quarter-turn  belv,  »  U-lt  having 

a   luUt  nf   Wt\  l|»e«|   to   tmiimiit       Qu*rt*r  rurn  Belt 

nxit^in  IwtMwn  pnll^yo  on  sJiafia 
nUiMtd  at  liRM  aiitcli.«  to  eacli  ottivr ;  a  qtiaiifKiijr  t*tlt.— 
To  hold  tho  halt,  tn  hold  Ui^  «  hrui.[>iou»hlp  In  |iotrill"m 
or  totiK  other  nthktic  exenrite. 

b«lt  (bolt),  r.  f.  [<  M/,  a,]  1.  To  pird  with  a 
la-It;  Hpecifleally,  to  invoat  with  n  distiitctivu 
Mtf  a»  in  kuighting  some  one. — 2.  To  fa«Ce» 
or  secure  with  a  belt  ;  &nX:  a*,  to  beit  on  a 
awnrd.—  3.  To  encircle;  surround  as  if  with  a 
Im-U  or  girdle. 

t^Ueti  with  young  chiklrra.  Df  Quince*. 

The  KriicTnl  collctjr  of  r.ivllizaUnn  Uiat  imv  ttettM  the 
MctliUrraiiuan.  /*  Vw^ry,  Hrn-dottu, 

,-oma  from  the  wood,  that  Mt  th*  trray  hlll-tldv. 

ffRNNKii,  iKir  to  M*ii»ory. 
4.  To  strike  with  or  aa  with  a  belt ;  Rtran ;  floe. 
[Colloq.] 

Beltane  (bel'tan),  h.  [Alw  written  BHtein  and 
Btlte*:  <  Oaeli  Bealtlawn,  HeiltMKe  =  Ir.  Iital- 
leme,  Itealltatne,  Olr.  Bellttiiue,  Bellrn*;  usual- 
ly explained  aa  Beat's  Are,  <  'Seal,  'Hull,  an 
alleged  Celtic  deity  (by  some  writera  patrilin- 
eal I  j-  iileiitifled  with  the  Oriental  Veins  or  Haul), 
+  leine,  fire.  But  the  origin  is  quit*  unknown.] 
1.  The  first  day  of  May  (old  atyle);  old  May- 
day, one  of  the  four  quarter-day*  (the  others 
being  IjimniBji,  nallow-tnaaa,  and  Carxllemas) 
anciently  obserred  in  Scotland. —  2.  An  ancient 
Celtic  festival  or  anniversary  formerly  otaacr'ved 
on  Beltane  or  May-day  in  Scotland,  anil  in  Ire- 
land on  June  2lHt.  BnnnnvwrtvliinitlrdotitlirhllU. 
all  dotiM-fttli!  Wri'»  having  brim  pr<-vl>il|j*t)r^\tlii|rttUlieil,  only 
to  tie  rrltxtltrd  trom  tlx?  rnihrn  of  the  HeltHllr  tln^  TIlU 
i-tutoin  Is  MtiaioWNl  to  derive  ita  origin  fn*iu  tlw  worahtji 
of  the  aun.  or  tire  In  general,  which  wut  fonuerly  In  viisue 
allien,  tbo  (>lt«  aa  well  a*  ahmn«  man)  otlier  heathen 
iiatinna.  Tho  pnu-tlev  .tilt  mirvlvcv  In  aorn.  ninli4«  li*t«l- 
Ittea.    laometirnc  without  a  eaplut.| 

belt-armor  (belt'ar'mor),  «.  In  a  war-«hip, 
armor  nlaoed  ^  i^ion  the  aidoa  along  tho  vra ter* 
line. 

belt-clamp  ( belt'klatnp),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
I  (ringing  together  and  holding  in  poaitiou  lite 
ends  of  belts  while  they  are  Wing  cemented, 
laced,  or  coupled. 

belt-clasp  ( belt'klaspj,  n.    A  clasp  for  a  belt ; 
specifically,  in  auticA.,  a  device  for 
the  cuds  of  belting  ao  aa  to  make  a 
band. 

belt-coupling  (belt'kun'ltng),  n.  Tn  mack.,  a 
device  for  eonneetlng  the  end*  of  a  belt.  It  is 
a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  method  of  lacing 
them  together  with  thongs  of  leather. 
belt-ctitt«r  (belt'knt'er).  ».  A  tool  or  machine 
for  slitting  tanned  hides  into  stripe  for  belting, 
belted  (bel'ted),  ;>.  a.    [<  brlt  +  -erP.)  I. 


belvedered 

belt-screw  (belt  'skrd),  «.  A  double  clamping- 
screw  with  broad,  flat  heads,  ua«tl  (or  joining 
the  ends  of  a  belt. 

belt-Hhift«r  (belt'shiCtAr),  a.  A  contrivance 
for  shilling  a  machine-belt  from  one  pulley 
to  another,  in  order  to  atop  or  set  in  tnotiou 
certaiu  parts  of  the  machine,  or  to  change  the 
motion.    £'.  U.  Knight. 

belt-shipper  (belt'ship'er),  M.    A  belt-shifter. 

belt-speeder  (belt'spo'der^,  a.  A  contrivance 
in  a  machine  for  transmitting  varying  rates 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  belt,  u  la  much  med 
In  »piiimittHiiaehinii>  to  vary  the  rate  of  rotation  of  tba 
spool  aa  the  eop  im 


in  alar. 

belt-tightener  (belt'tit'nAr),  n.    An  idle  or 
independent  pulley  resting  on  a  machine-belt, 
and  tending  by  its  weight  to  keep  tin 
atretcbed,  tuna  securiug  belter  adhesion. 

belt-tool  (belt'tol),  m.  A  combined  eutter, 
punch,  awl,  and  nippers,  uaed  in  making  belts. 

beluga (be-ln'gil),  h.  [<  Kuaa.  birluga^K.  bieluii, 
white ;  cf.  Uth"  balti,  be  white.]  1.  The  large 
white  sturgeon,  Acipentfer  h«*o,  from  the  roe  of 
which,  sometimes  weighing  800  j>oundB,  caviar 
or  botargo  is  prepare<n  The  Bin  b  fmm  IS  to  la  tret 
tn  length,  wriahlnn  In  aoine  run  2.0U0  pouuda  or  room. 
Iifmrlaaa  la  pTrrared  from  it.  awbn  liladiler. 
8.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  generic  name  of  the  white 
whales:  a  synonym  of  Dtlphinapteru*.  The  onlj 
Mieeli'i  found  In  luirtheni  »ea«  u  h.  arrtua,  Uueat  or 
ofViivtnj,  whtf-h  from  Ita  rolnr  la  commonly  called  irAifa 
ifkale  or  trkiltHik.  It  U  from  12  to  1»  feet  in  lellfrth. 
The  tail  la  ilivlded  Into  two  Iota*,  bins  borliontally.  and 
Uiere  la  no  dorsal  On.  In  awiimnhuj,  th«  animal  twnau  Ita 
tail  nixler  Ita  l>sly  llko  a  loUtcr,  and  thruata  Itwlf  alone 
with  tbo  rapMlty  of  an  arrow.  It  la  foiuul  In  the  arctic 
aoaa  and  livrra.  and  la  eauzbt  for  Ita  oil  and  Ita  akin. 

Bel  us  (be'lus),  «i.  [I..,  <  dr.  U»;/of,  tbe  tradi- 
tiouttl  founder  of  Babylon ;  tbe  (Jreek  form  of 
Hani,  t\.  v.l  1.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Baby- 
lon tan*  and  Assyrians ; 
IM.—2.  [Nl...]  A 
family  CHreulitmiita: 

belute  (bo-liit'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  W«f«f,  pt»r, 
bvlMlintj. '  [<  **-->  +  f«if<*,  <  L.  Iitum,  mud.] 
1 .  To  cover  or  bespatter  with  mud.  [Bare.] 
Never  waa  a  fir.  ~ 


1  (which  see).  Also 
of  weevils,  of  tbe 


Stem*.  Triatram  Sliamly,  IL  V. 
2.  To  coat  with  lute  or  cement  of  any  kind, 
belvedere  (bcl-ve-der',  It.  prim,  bel-vo-da're), 
a.  [Also  leaa  correctly  belridere,  <  It.  belrerlerr, 
lit.  a  beautiful  view,  <  fa'f,  Mlo,  beautiful,  + 
rctlrre,  a  view,  <  L.  vidert,  see :  see  rtaoa,  rtea?.] 
1.  In  Italian  arch.,  an  upper  story  of  a  build- 
ing, or  a  portion  of  such  a  story,  open  to  tbe 


curd  or  tauid  paaaiiag  about  the  periphon  of  wheel*.  Jruin*, 
or  pullera.  fpr  the  purpose  ot  trannultttog  motion  from 
one  to  alHitlier.  IW-lta  are  uaaally  nuwle  of  leather,  but 
India  rublier  and  jutU-|M-rclm  are  oecaalunalb  u»-d :  alw 
beiupvn  cunt,  wire  rope,  and  rorda  for  aniall  pnlleya.  See 
brtliw,  ibi  In  mtr'j.,  a  tiandagr  or  li*ml  aacd  hy  anrveorM 
for  vahoiw  purpoaea. 

3.  Any  broad  band  or  stripe  or  continuous 
broad  line  diatinguiahed  in  color  or  otherwise 
from  adjacent  objects,  and  encircling  or  ap- 
pearing to  encircle  something.  Hpeclncally  -  (<r> 
In  ,i.in,n,  oiu.  of  certain  glnllca  .ir  ringa  which  »urmiind 
the  planet  Jupiter.  <»)  A  I.rood  hand  or  atrip,  on  Uio 
oarth  .  auriw.'e  eitendlnx  mer  or  alona  a  anrface  or  re- 
gion,  and  dJalinauiahed  fn>m  it  try-  dilferenee  of  color,  aa- 
tiect.  etc. ;  a  tract  or  dtatrirt  ton*  In  pn.portli.ii  to  iu 
breadth,  aihl  cltaraih rlxe.1  by  the  prrarnrv,  occnrrcnic, 


A  prince  nan  mak  a  t-<t«f  Irnlitht, 
A  tnarqula,  duke,  and  a'  that 


The 


I,  with  a 


tilde  of 
•talt  of  ,« 


abeenee  of  ..me  marked  pliv.k.l  or  other  pecatl^t> 
•  ph.  iiomenon :  a*,  the  idl  belt . :  a  Mt  of  vegctattoo ;  the 
to  Ml,  wheat  left,  etc. .  a  teft  ol  Uvea. 


*r  gleand 
Of  ft.  of  th 


nK  In  ov.Ty  dlroctioti 
of  the  pUnlatloo. 


throiiatl  the 


Von  ace  green  trees  riling  almve  th 
Tile  proposed  Xicarairua  f 


twft  of  Kami. 

ir.  //.  RummU. 


art]»|Uake  Ml. 


1  haa  proved  to  lie  within 

Sci.  Jmrr..  N.  W..  LV.  (U. 


The  manufacturers  of  this  fa^ired  rcirlnn  have  decidedly 
Hue  ad«iintair«i  of  their  l<<«a  fortunat>-  cuii|H;tif 
Juvr,  aVnnitix  /o»r,.  <' 


tors  nway 

f.\XI,SI«. 


frutit  tbo  flu  belt, 
if)  In  rmtMmijt.  ft  I4UI1I  or  Atrlliu  i-olirae. 

4.  That  which  restrains  or  confines  like  a  gir- 
dle. 

He  carjnut  tnKkle  hit  dMemiieT'il  canv 

Vtithlii  Hie  l*H  .d  rule,         -SAoi..  MarWth,  t.  t 

6.  A  disease  among  sheep  Angular  chain- 
belt.  «o.;«f«r  -  Belt  of  Orion.  V»  </ri.,n  ami  ••/( 
trami  -  Black  bait,  ^c  N.f<i -Chain-belt,  a  eliain 
fonuiiiua  li.iul.ir  belt  f.  .r«  •  -n  *•->  Inuor  tniiisnnmnu  ]».wir. 

*"'ll*b2C 


Bunu.  For  A'  Thai, 
general,  Mrsd  and 
officers  at  hia  orikcra. 
D*  Quintry,  rjnencs,  IL 
With  pulTd  cheek  the  MtM  hunter  blew. 

reanyaon,  l*alac«  ot  Art. 

3.  Marked  or  adorned  with  a  band  or  circle: 
aa,  a  belted  stalk;  the  belted  kingflaher.— 3. 
Worn  in  the  belt,  or  hanging  from  the  belt: 
said  especially  of  a  aword  the  sheath  of  which 
is  secured  permanently  to  tbo  belt. 

Iliree  men  with  IWftvf  brand*.  .Seoff. 

Ho  .aa  dre«*od  In  his  poutltlcal  rotoai,  with  a  Wed 
aword  at  hia  aide,  /Vfw-orr,  Kerd.  and  laa.,  li.  *il. 

Belted  plaid,  the  plaid  worn  to  the  HIithlaiMleraof  fcot- 
land  In  full  intlltarT  droaa :  ao  ealh-d  (n«n  tHilna  kept  Ught 
to  th.  tHHlytiy  a  tnlt:  aa,  "  wl'  l*tu*l  j^aUaand  guttering 
l>1n>Kn,'  Al'x.  l^eiirvj. 

Belteln,  Belten,  n.   See  Mlane. 

belting  (iH-l'tlng).  a.  [<  belt  +  -ia</.]  Bclte 
eolleetively  or  in  general ;  the  material  of  which 
belts  are.  tiuide.  See  txlt.  -Ajigular  belting.  See 
ir.inifirr.  -  Hound  belting,  Kltlnii  Uflially  niadefrtiin  a 
tint  Mtup,  wtilcli  la  rolled Tiito  a  tubular  form.— Scandi- 
navian belting,  a  cotton  cloth  woven  solid  ami  troiltod 
a  lib  Stockholm  tar.    K.  II.  K>ii?tf. 

belt-lacing  (bell 'hi 'slug),  a.  I/eullier  thongs 
for  hteiug  together  the  ends  of  a  machine-belt 
to  make  it  continuous. 

belt-pipe  (belt 'pip),  it.  In  a  steam-engine,  a 
steatn-iiipe  surrounding  the  cylinder. 

belt-rail  .belt'ral),  it.  A  longitudinal  strip  or 
guard  of  wood  along  the  outside  of  a  street- 
ear,  beneath  the  windows.  Belt-rail  cap,  a  e.np 
of  Ti-i,  »l  fo*ti'ti.-il  ti>  the  top  of  a  bclt-ruit  awl  torniiiig  the 
w-nt  ■•(  the  window  sill. 

belt-saw  (belt'sa),  a.  Same. 


air.  at  least  on  one  side,  and  frequently  on  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  view  of  t fie  coun- 
try and  providing  a  place  for  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze.  The  belvedere  is  sometimes  a 
sort  of  lantern  or  kiosk  erected  on  the  roof. 

Here  aii' I  there  ainonu  the  l«»  Mi  •  lofty  one  with 
roiind-to|'jte-d  donoer  wlmloo*  mul  a  lireexy  K-tri..Ur* 
1- Hiking  «nit  u|*in  tlw  jdiijitatino*  id  n.Ifee  and  hulitfn  It*'- 
>oud  the  town.       (i.  If.  Cal.W,  The  <jmi|.ll5»lli.u.,  p.  JSO. 

2.  In  France,  a  aumtuer-houitc  on  an  eminence 
in  a  park  or  garden. 

They  laiilil  tlo  li  juUce.  mid  6c/»erJi-iy» 
With  inu.l.al  water ■». irk*. 

»V(..rrr.  la  vil'i  Iji»  <  avr.  L  t 

belvedered  (bel-ve-derd'),  a.  Proriditl  with  a 
belvedere. 

I  Miwf'rnf  villas. 

(..  II ,  r,,U,.  Tl„  i;randl«lni.  a,  p.  U. 
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Belvoisia 

Belvoiala  •:  lx.l-vni'gi-11),  n.  [NL..  named  after 
M.  i^*ro«*\  a  French  scientist.]  A  genus  of 
two- winged  flies,  of  the 
family  IkeUmitltM,  ram- 
prising  numerous  pon- 
crn,  parasitic  nn  other 
insects.  They  arc  most  dim. 

Clllt  to  dUtillirtlish  rill  account 

of  (he  uniformity  «.(  their 
soiuIkt  colors  »ihI  the  slml- 
Urlty   of    liirlr  structural 
characters.   The  only  species 
of  Mrowi'«  lit  the  I  otU'd 
States  U  ciceptbinal  Iry  Ihe 
t>-  suly  nf  iu  colurnllon,  the  third  mi>l  fourth  atnltinitiial 
)  nils  bring  liriiilit  t  .1.1.  ii  n  il.  iv>  with  fiily  the  hind  hnr- 
•I  re  black.    It  has  been  described  as  A.  tr\t,tteiata  (Ka- 
i  tit  -laa)  and is parasitic on  the  green  stri|ied  maple  worm, 
Jnisof*  rufticuivlti.  and  allied  «|iecice. 
bolyet,  Pi  f.    An  old  spelling  of  beliel. 
bolyvet,  ode.    An  old  spelling  of  Mire  1. 
Belzcbub  (bel'zo-bub),  n.    See  ltctlcebub. 
be  ma  (be'mii).        pi.  Iiemata  (-nia-lR).  [Or. 

a  step,  a  stage,  platform,  <  M>*< '»'  *'*«), 
go.  aa  E.  come,  q.  v.]  1.  In  Or.  imfi//.,  a  stage, 
or  kind  of  pulpit  on  which  speakers  stood  when 
addressing  an  assembly. 

It  •  man  could  bo  admitted  as  an  orator,  ss  a  regular 
ririnagiama.  tram  U»  popular  tena,  or  huttings,  la  that 
case  he  oblailied  a  hearing.  Dt  i/ninrep.  Style,  tv. 


S.  In  the  Or.  ChureJt,  the  sanctuary  or 
eel:  the  inclosed  space  surrounding  the  altar. 
It  Is  the  part  of  an  Oriental  church  furtheslfrotii  the  front 
or  main  entrance,  originally  anil  usually  raised  above  the 
level  nf  Die  nave.  The  holy  tank  (the  altar)  stand*  In  iu 
Hal  behind  this,  near  or  skirting  the  rear  vail  of  five 
,  b  the  syafArenuj,  or  seat  for  (tie  bishop  and  clergy, 
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With  Intellects  tvimw  <f  In  endless  donbt. 

<V>M7wr.  Trie  Task,  v 

BembecidiP  (bem-bes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,prop. 
Urmbicida,<.  Rembex,  prop.  Rembix  (Rt  M I  I 
-i<l" ■  ]  A  family  of  solitary,  aculeate  or  sting- 
iH'armg  hymotiopterotia  insects,  resembling 
wimp...  nr  [wi-s.  mid,  along  wild  the  SphegUm 
and  other  kindred  families,  known  as  wW- 
UVMllf .  The  female  riravalea  cells  in  the  «und.  in  which 
•lie  dVpustla.  together  with  her  eggs,  various  lar>«  it  pel. 
feet  lltsei'U  Stilus'  I'd"  liiaenalhlllly.  lui  support  fur  her 

progeny  when  hatched.  Tlicy  are  very  active,  fund  of  the 
ne<  tar  of  Bowers,  inhabitants  of  vranu  muntrlea,  and  de- 
liiiht  in  sunshine.  Some  aperies  emit  an  mlor  like  that 
of  rose*.  ficinVr  b  the  typical  semis.  Sec  col  under 
IWmUj,     Wttt  fttmbicidir. 

Bemb6cin»B(bem-l>e-!.i'ne),  u.  pi.  [NI*.,  <  Rem- 
bar  (Rembcc-)  +  -jarr.]  A  subfamily  of  digger- 
wasps,  of  the  familv  Snhrffidtr,  typified  by  the 
genus  llembti.  in  which  the  body  is  large  and 
long,  the  head  large,  the  labium  long,  triangu- 
lar, and  exaertcd,  and  the  legs  arc  short. 

Bembex  (bein'beks),  a.  [NI*,,  prop.  Rembix,  < 
(Jr.  (,*e/jr3rjt-),  »  spinning-top.  a  whirl, 

pool,  a  buzzing  insect; 
prob.  imitative.]  The 
typical  genus  of  digger- 
wasps  of  the^subfamily 

and  'the  American  II. 
/..•WatafFabricluajare 
examples.  Also  Rembix. 
Bembicidje  (bem-bia'i- 
de),H.pl.  Same  as  Ilcm- 
bctiiUr. 

Bembiditds  (bem-biHli'i^le),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
/><  m'liifniiii  +  -iVfir.]  A  family  of  adephagntis 
beetliia,  typifled  by  Uie  genua  BembuUum : 


How  ran  that  )nil«e  walk  right  thai  U  Vwurnf  in  hia 
way!  Fellham,  Koaolvaa.  II.  4 

bemiterod,  bemitred  (lie-ml'terd).  <i.  [<  U.\ 
+  miter  +  -etf1.]  Crowned  with  or  wearing  a 
miter.  I'arlytr. 

bemoan  (ue-mon'),  r,  (.  [<  ME.  (with  change 
of  vowel;  ef.  mnnn)  licmrnm,  himcxen,  <  AS. 
lit  mifimn,  bemoan,  <  +  mrraaa,  moan :  see 
/if-1  iiinl  wiwiii.]    1.  To  lament:  bewail;  ex- 

|iri'KS  xtrrit'.r    l"f:  I  '   orjlirm'l  (he  ln!^  'tf  ,i 

son.— 2.  Reilexively,  to  bewail  ooe'a  lot. 

I't  iiple  yTli  ve  ami  Imiw^il  fAe*aa*fr*j,  hut  It  Is  lint  half 
so  Imd  with  thero  as  they  ssy.        AWrsoa,  Farn-rle mv. 

3».  To  pity ;  feel  or  express  sympathy  with  or 
pity  for. 

Iliutanb.  ...  if  provirat  eminent,  are  much  I 
because  merely  passive  in  the  I 

bemoanable  (b«v-m6'na-bl),  «•  [<  l""o,m  + 
-«Mr.]   Capable  or  worthy  of  licing  lauienl.-.!. 

naVsWIfat 

bemoaner  (bA-ino'ner),  a.    One  who  bemoans. 

bemock  (la>-mok'),  r,  f.  [<  f>-»  +  woe*.]  1. 
To  mock  repeatedly :  flout. 

Have  wc  not  aecn  him  disappointed,  UmntttJ  of  Des- 
tiny, Ui rough  long  years  ? 

CttrtyU,  Sartor  Reaartas,  p.  111. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  mock  or  unreal;  excel 
ui  the  genuine  surpasses  the 


I  tan 


Her  lie 


lHgger-wsHi  !  ArwSr*  /*«*. 
a/a  i,  natawal  sue. 


i  the  sultry  r 
mat  spread. 
0./ers«>,  Ai 


.W- 

whlch  In  til*  woodland  rana, 
April's  gladdest  hint. 
WAittier,  Bridal  of  Fcnnacook.  UL 


usually  mergetl  in  Carabida. 
Bembidinm  (bem-bid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
bex  +  dim.  -idiam.]  A  genua  of  minute  preda- 
tory caraboid  beetles,  sometimes  forming  the 
type  of  a  family  BcmbidiitUt,  sometimes  placed 
in  Carabula:    The  species  are  characterized 


bomoUt  (btVmoil'),  r.  t.  [<  4e-l  +  M0».]  To 
bedragg^e^bemire ;  soil  or  encumber  with 

I  have  heard 


how  she  was  6rnsoiinf. 
SAttt..T.  ofUies.,  Iv.  1. 

i),r.  t.  [<hf-l  +  asoMfni.) 


in  taraf'Uftr.  The  species  are  charactenie<l 
b^an  ovate  body  and  largo  eyes.    Also  rscia- 

[Nl*.] 


HafaoH, 


An  architectural  screen  (ieonas(i»i«>  with  a  curtain  (trap*  i 
IAf*ra)  at  Its  doors,  or,  aa  was  the  case  especially  in  early 
times,  a  curtain  only,  separates  the  lietna  from  the  boily 
of  Uw  churv  Ic  On  either  stile  ul  the  larnia  are  the  para, 
be  mats,  called  re*|iectlvrly  the  yrvtktji*  and  the  if  loeoni- 
row.  These  ragnlarly  eommantcate  with  the  beau,  an  I 
In  poor  churches  often  have  little  more  than  an  in  ' 
of  srparsUiHi  from  It-  Rubrically  they  are  often 
as  part  of  the  1 


Bambix  (beru'blka),  a.    [NL,]  1. 
Hembcx.—  a.  A  genua  of 
1876. 

Bembridge  beds.  See  bed', 
bemet,  a.    [ME.,  <  AS.  tVavr,  bfmr,  a 
supposed  to  be  nil.  imitative.    Cf.  Im 
bit,  bomb*,  Bembex,  etc.]   A  trumpet. 
Of  brass  they  bn  .ugh  ten  semes. 

(.'Adorer,  Nan's  priest  s  Tale,  1.  &77. 

bemer,  p.  [<  ME.  f>r»>r-B,  <  AS.  Iijmian,  <  bfme, 
a  trumpet:  see  Items,  a.]  L  intrant.  To  Bound 
a  trumiwt. 

TJ.  rraniv.  To  summon  with  a  trumpet, 
bamean't,  f.  t.    [Early  mod.  E.  Itemene,  <  ME. 
bcawrarn  (=  OUO.  Wmciaaa,  MHO.  btmeinen), 
;  <  6c-i  +  medal.]    To  mean; 


bemoiattjn  <b$-moi'i 
To  moiaten ;  wet. 

bemol  (ba'mol),  ».  [<  F.  bimoi,  <  ML.  B 
sort  B.J  In  miotic,  B  flat,  a  half  step  below  B 
natural :  the  general  term  in  French  for  a  tint 
on  any  note. 

bemonster  (be-mon'ster),  r.  t.  [<  6e-l  +  snoii- 
*fcT.]    To  make  monstrous.  [Rare.] 


too  changed  and  self  cover  d  Uilrsg^fcrr  i 


Lear.  Iv.  L 
[<  JVe-t  + 


J.  H.  SmU.  Eastern  tliareh.  L  in. 
S.  A  step;  a  rough  measure  of  length  employed 
by  the  Greeka  and  Macedonians  when  stadia 
were  paced  off,  and  not  merely  estimated  by 
ahouting.  It  was  considered  to  be  S)  feet,  which  for  this 
purpose  are  practically  Identical  with  Kugllsh  tret.   In  a 
late  form  of  Urn  Phitctierclan  (i.  r..  I'rrgantenlan)  ay 
It  became  as  exact  measure  I|  feet;  but  the**  feet 
of  the  Babylonian  culm,  so  that  the  liema  was uMMB  lu 
according  to  Lepsios.   In  Uie  later  Jewish  system,  tilt 
be  inn  appears  as  two  royal  cubit*,  or  1  0M  roctcrv 
bemadt  (be-mad'),  t.  f.   [<  iV-1  +  avorf.]  To 


The  craune  of  tlmrne  that  garte  me  Mede, 
IU  ot-Mrnm  my  dtgnlt*.         l'er*  Ptaf,  p.  4X4. 

(otVmen').  r.  t.  [<  &e-l  +  wea»«.]  To 
•an;  debase;  lower:  as,  to  fte-meaa 
one'*  self  by  low  associations;  to  bemean  hu- 
man nature.  [Demean  is  commonly  bnt  incor- 
rectly used  in  this  sense.  Sec  ilfisras'.] 
It  la  a  pity  that  men  should  .  .  .  brmean  themselvea  by 


Jfc-nsonafrr  not  thy  feature. 

Demoralize  (bl-mor'aMz),  r.  t. 

moralize.']     To  apply  to  a  moral 

Eclectic  Iter.  [Bare,] 
bemonrn  (be-morn'),  r.  t.    [<  ME. 

fccmurara.  <  AS.  bemnrnan  (=  OS. 

<  6e-  +  murna*,  mourn:  sec        and  mourn. 

To  weep  or  mo 

.  .  .  frrmoaracvf  him,"  fTgelif,  Luke  xxiii.  27. 

[Bare.] 

bemuddle  (be-mud'l),  r.  t.  [<  6e-l  -♦•  muddle.) 
To  confuse :  stupefy. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  statistics  of  pauperism  Is  In  a 
hopelessly  temu.fifW  condition.     .V.  A.  Her.,  CXJC.  330. 


Si 


To 


live*  at-alnat  charges  of  which  Hie  grand 
own  heart  Amis  them  Innocent. 

Mi  XuUer,  lliisfraph.  Esaayi,  p.  ST. 
wd  that  a  pal  of  mine  should  bar* 
for  a  few  ounces  of  silver. 

James  /■kvms,  I'anon'i  Ward, 
bemercyt  (be-mer'si),  r.  t.    [<  tsrJ  +  mercy.] 
To  treat  with  mercy. 


bemuffle  (lx>-muf'l),  r.  t.  [<  6e-i  +  ma^fc] 
wrap  up  aa  with  a  muffler. 

lUmtiJUd  with  the  externals  of  religion. 

St  trite,  Sermons,  rrlL 

bemuse  (ite-muz').  r.  t.  [< 

sense  perhaps  affected  by  Tier 
To  put  into  a  i 
die;  stupefy. 
We  almcat  despair  nf  ronvlnrlna  a  Caldnet  tymtised  with 
at  danger  c 


the  iiotUm  that  i 


r  can  only  come  from  France. 


1  bewitch  and  nenwuf  (Jr.lfrry. 
t'uUrr,  Holy  War,  |L  r. 

bemangle(H-mang'gl), r.  t.  [<''''-,  +  m<ia<//fi.] 
To  mangle ;  tear  asunder.  JlrriaaioBf.  [Bare.] 
bemartyr  (bf  mttr'ter).  1. 1.  [<  be-l  +  auorfyr.] 
To  put  to  death  as  a  martvr.  fuller. 
bemaak  (be-maak'),  r.  t.   [<  be-l  +  mask.]  To 
mask;  conceal.  Shellon. 
bemata,  «.   Plural  of  6cm<t. 
bematist  (lie'tnn-tist),  a.    [<  Or.  3«*«rr(ir!%, 
one  who  measures  by  paces,  <  HjaiarV^llgy  mea- 
sure by  paces,  <  ^ua(r-),  a  step,  pace.]  An 
ortn'inl   roHil  tneiiKiiri-r  under  Alexander  the 
(Ireat  and  the  Ptolemies.    See  Acwin.  8. 
bematter  (U>-mat'er).  r.  /.    [<  tV-»  +  wrtffer.] 
To  smear  or  cover  with  matter.  Niriff. 

(l.e-mil'),  r.  t.    [<  f*r-»  +  am*..]  To 

rlx-llt  aeverelv.  Stunt. 

(litj-tiiaz'),  r.  t.    [ME.  Itrmaum;  <  6e-» 
+  »«>i.-r.]    To  bewilder.    See  max. 


►emetet  (bfmet'),  v.  t.   [ME.  wanting;  <  AS. 

Jsrsactan,  measure,  compare,  consider;  <  Ae-l  + 

mt  te.]    To  measure.    .S'hak:  [Bare.] 
bemingle(l>e-mirig'gl),  r.t.    [<(«■->  +  min/fle.] 

To  mingle;  mix.    J/ir.  for  Haas,  (Kurt-.] 
bemire  (b<Vmir*),  r,  t.    [<  fre-«  +  wire]  1. 

To  soil  or  befoul  with  mire,  as  in  passing 

through  muddy  or  miry  places. 
Ills  clothes  were  somewhat  turn  and  much  Armi'reif. 

fJtirAivui.  IngidiUby  l>rg*»da,  I.  149. 

2.  [Chiefly  in  the  passive.]  To  sink  or  stick 
iu  the  mire;  be  or  become  iKsgged. 

tUmirtd  and  benighted  lu  the  ling. 

JViirfa.  A  Regicide  Peace, 
ft, in  i  ced  la  the  deeply  rutted  roads. 

J'Ae  Century,  XXV.  377. 

bemirement  [laj  mil  "iiisjiM ].  ».  [<  bemire  + 
•meat.]  The  state  of  being  denied  with  mud. 
[Rare.] 

(be-miat').  e.  t.    [<  frr-1  +  mis..]  To 
iu  or  as  in 


The  archdeacon  must  have  tieen  slightly  t 
ha)  ttained  arUtarchy  as  we  have  seen. 

F.  Halt,  Mod.  Eng..  p.  143,  note. 

ben1  (ben),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  ben,  bene, 
var.  of  bin,  binne,  <  AS.  binnnN,  within:  see 
''in-'-'.  J  In,  into,  or  toward  the  inner  apartment 
of  a  house;  in  or  into  the  parlor.  See  (Val,  a. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Wl  kindly  welcome  Jenny  beings  him  sea. 

Dnrisf.  t'slbri  Sat.  Night 
Ben  the  house.  Into  the  Inner  apartment,  or  into  the 
apartment  or  dwelling  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  hall  cr 

Thai  she  might  run  Un  (V  Amut. 

.Scofi,  (luy  Mannering.  I.  Miil 
To  be  far  ben  with  one,  to  lie  on  terms  sf  Intimacy  or 
famlliarltv  wlih  one:  lie  in  great  honor  with  one  -To 
bnng  fnr  ben,  ti.tr.  at  »iibgn-ntrrsT»-.-«amlho*piuliry. 
ben1  i  la?n),  a.  [<  6ca>,  ade.]  The  inner  apart- 
ment of  a  house:  the  parlor  or  "room"'  of  a 
dwelling  consisting  of  a  but  or  outer  room, 
used  u«  a  kitchen,  and  a  Iten  or  inner  room, 
used  as  a  parlor  or  chamber,  access  to  the  ben 
being  originally  through  the  but  or  kitchen. 
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/sr-orn.  U  readied.    The  terms 

queutly  applied     kiulun  m.il  inrloro*  tn-dnjoni)  ..f  « 
two-roomed dwelling.,  c %r u  wh.  n tti<  j  »rv on  opposite »ld*i 
,,,  fob™  tut  nirfi*,.  with 


sportrornt,  railed  tbo  or  tn  (top,  a»  the  work  requires.— Free  bench.  See  /<w 
f  and  6cn  are  now  fre-    fcncA- Front  bench, in  British  p  "' 


4, ... ... ...... ,~,  ™,.riiUry  itansr,  tho 

f  *|.ur(j  :  H.talkd  because  the} occupy  the  front 
mi  tlhlr  lT*|«vtlvo  Udee  of  the  House  iff  Com- 


nf  o.  Iltllo  lull  or  passage. 


any  one  Is  to  occupy  no  spartnu 
..n  the  opposite  aide  of  tlu.-  hiUI  or  |wm<u»  from  that  irai- 
pied  by  bun. 

bon^t,  bene'*,  «•  [Ml'.,  also  bene,  <  AH.  I*,,,  a 
prayer,  =  Icel.  Jxrn,  a  prayer,  parallel  with  ban, 
>K.'ooo»t,  n,.  v.J   A  prayer:  a  petition. 

ben^t.    Obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  n*,<-ul. 

ben'  (ben),  ii.  [<  Gael,  and  Ir.  Arintt,  peak,  sum- 
mit, raouiituin,  =  W.  /.<•»,  top,  summit,  head.] 
A  tD(>untuiii-|M-uk:  a  won!  occurring  chiefly  In 
the  name*  of  many  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
mountain-range* Which  traverse  Scotland  north 
of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  l-'orth :  as,  lien  Nevis, 
Ben  Mac-Dhui.  Ifc*  Lawers,  etc. 

Sweet  was  the  red-hloonUnu  heather 
And  Uio  rl»r  thnt  flowed  frum  Hit'  Ant. 

./•ano&tf*  $*ng. 

ben5  (ben),  w.  [Early  rood.  E.  also  fcoiri,  <  Ar. 
Ma,  the  tree  which  produces  the  ben-nut :  see 
btN-Hut.)    Tho  ben-nut,  properly  tho  ben-nut 


It  in  nn  old  and  honourable  iwurtice  that  In  any  changes 
jirTrrtlnif  tli»-  H.^imi  Itsi-lf,  mi  iiTii3ep»tah<lini£  should  Ui 

Com.-  to  Ili-tWOoU  tllC.  tno  ffurtt  U  tif&rA. 

t\rtni-jkH«  itfr.,  xxxtx.  am. 
Ministerial  benches,  orpo*ILlDU  benches,  in  tin-  I'.ril- 
t»ll  FsrlnuiM'nt,  ill-  l.fi..T)rh.K-r-ii|.|.-.|  r.  ■,]»  c'  t\ ety  I.)  the 
supporter*  im.l  llni  ..ppoin-nt*  ol  rfn-  iolmlnlxtratli>ii. 

bench  (bench),  r.  [<  nrnrA,  «J  L  Iran*.  1. 
To  furnish  with  lionehes. —  2f.  To  bunk  tip. 

Twas  benfhrd  with  turf.  />,«*//«, 
3t.  To  seat  on  a  bench ;  place  on  a  seat  of 
honor. 


See  be.hen. 
,  r.  f.  ;  pret.  anil  pp.  OCnrtstCrt\  liene-mpt, 
ppr.  frnmiHiaj.  [<  ME.  fwHCWiN«'«,  <  AS.  betum- 
nan  <=  Q.  orawtNca  —  Hw.  benamsa),  <  fcc-l  + 
n em  nan,  name :  see  6c-l  and  name,  r.J  1.  To 
name;  denominate. 
He  that  U  so  ofl  byutmpt.  Spenser,  sbep.  C»L,  Jnly. 
AndtherefOTbcaonurtlerwM5eMit»rd.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  promise ;  give. 

VI  ucb  greater  grfta  forgaerdon  thorn  dialt  gayns, 


Than  Cldd«  orCoMet,  whfrh  I  Unw  6»m»iJip>. 

Spennr,  Slwp.  CiU..  No 
[E.  dial,  and  Sc.  alao  ccnit. 


NotMBbcr. 

bench  (bench),  a, 

bink,  <  ME.  trench,  bertk,  bynk,  <  AS.  bene  (orig. 
•fraaiU)  =  OS.  i«»Jt,  ftemirii  =  D.  tVjat  =  OHG. 
tSancA,  MHO.  O.  6anJt  =  Ioel.  bekhr  =  8w.  6n»t 
=  Dan.  turnt,  a  bench:  see  ftaaAl,  batti^.]  1. 
A  long  seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  or  of 
atone,  differing  from  a  atool  in  its  greater 
length. 

He  took  hli  piiot  once  more  no  the  omk-A  at  the  ion  door. 

trring,  Sketch-Hook,  p.  «i. 
8.  The  seat  where  j>h1k««  sit  in  court;  the  seat 
of  justice. 

To  plock  dowp  Jnatice  from  your  awful  »«ik». 

Sao*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  T.  S. 

Hence— 8.  The  body  of  person*  who  ait  as 
i;  the  court:  as,  the  case  is  to  go  before 
"full  bench.— 4.  A  strong  table  on  which 
carp<> nters  or  other  mechanics  do  their  work; 
•>  work-bench  In  this 
Is  a  number  of  compound 
a  beach,  roth  ai  btnth  driU, 

6.  The  floor  or  led^re  wliioh  supports  muffles 
and  retort*. — 6.  A  platform  or  a  aeriea  of  ele- 
Taied  stalls  or  boxes  on  which  animals  are 
placed  for  exhibition,  as  at  a  do^-show. 

Excollr:ii-L'  on  Itrnch  and  eicellrOCf?  fa  the  fl<M  inn; 
he  tW0  uttorly  illvrnv  things. 

rVinnC  4 mf  Araam,  XXII.  Ml. 

7.  In  ot^tJi.,  ft  ledge  loft  on  the  edge  of  a  cutting 
in  earthwork  to  strengthen  it.— 8.  In  oeoi.  and 
MM*g:  (a)  A  natural  terrace,  marking  the 

i  i!  -i  L.r.li  v     im,f  anil  thus 

On  thla  rrat  aritllaeeom,  aplondent,  alllcemu  itle  achlaU, 
aranctitna  conUlnlng  cfilutollte ;  end  on  theee,  three 
DenrAee  of  ouagli  >im'r*l<.'ii,  t  tiff  a,  aod  arKtUaceo«u  aclliala 
ami  luae-ftonea,  which  be  refer*  to  ttie  rotedam  aan.t- 
•toae*.  Srimt*,  III.  7». 

(6)  In  oOiJl-iwiatu/;,  a,  division  of  a  coal-seam 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bed  by  a 
parting  of  shale  or  any  other  kind  of  rock  or 
mineral.  [Pennsylvania.] — 8.  A  small  area 
of  nearly  level  or  gently  sloping  land,  rising 
above  the  adjacent  low  region,  and  forming  a 
part  of  a  terrace  or  wash,  disunited  from  the 
remainder  by  erosion.  Sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, used  as  synonymous  with  ferraee. 

Afur  a  few  imontfi,  gmmj  Unrhr*  ami  rounded  hlllt. 
here  euane  preclpiloua  rmngua  of  real  mmmtaUu,  ecarccly 
leea  linpoaloi;  Uuui  Uloau  of  the  central  nuata. 

SriVnce,  VII.  ttX 

The  wide  Icrel  UnchH  that  lay  l*tw«n  the  foot  httla 
aod  tlu-  prairiea  .  .  .  were  nrskii  tod. 

Harp.,;  JfJ?.,  I.XIX.  WL 

10.  The  driver's  seat  on  a  conch.  -  Bench  of 
bishops,  m  episcopal  bench,  a  collm-tire  d«iimaliou  ut 
the  lilnb.ina  who  harcmiu  In  tin.  KinilMi  KixiM.of  Ij^iIj  — 
OourtOfKmg'lorf>iwn  a  Bnnch.  s,-rn<iirr  -  Ed«mj- 
aiid-dlrld  Inx  bencn.  a  maddnc  for  ruiuni;  h.mxIcii  lil.k-ka 
ttlto  vouaaotr  ahujiea,  Mich  aa  urv  in  uinkhicc  a  certain 
kind  nf  car  wIiccU.    It  miMitVi  of  a  rin  uliir  <u»  with  n 

traYetlns  bed  which  l«  iiuiv^I  by»  «-r..w  t  l.y  mriiioi  .d 

a  ayatem  of  leren  actuated  hy  proJcctiiiK  iui.1  ailjunublc 
^>  Irom  one  to  another  id 


mm  meanrr  form 
d,  and  win  d  to  worahip. 

Stat..  W.  T..  i.  t 

4.  To  plnce  on  n  shovr-boncli  for  exhibition,  as 
tt  dog. —  5.  In  mining  :  («)  To  undercut,  kirve, 
or  hole  (the  coal).  [Ens.]  ('')  To  wc<lge  up 
the  bottoms  below  the  holing  when  tliU  Ik  doiiti 
in  the  middle  of  the  seam.  [Leicestershire, 

II.  infrnn*.  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice. 
[Bare.] 

Thou  robed  man  of  juvtlce,  take  thy  pUcc ; 

Ainl  thou,  tiU  yuke-lvltow  (d  equity, 

ffe».-A  hy  hU  aJdr.  Lear.  UL  «. 

bench  clamp  (beneh'klamji),  ».  A  chtinp  at- 
tached to  a  work-bench  for  holding  Arm  An 
article  on  which  the  mechanic  is  working. 

bench-drill  (beneh'dril),  r».  A  hand-  or  ma- 
ehinc-drill  so  made  that  it  can  bo  attached  to 
a  bench. 

bencher  (ben'eher),  n.  [<  hn«M, «.,  +  -or*.]  1. 
In  England,  one  of  the  senior  members  of  an 
inn  of  court,  who  have  the  government  of  the 
society.  Bonobon  have  W«i  rcadon,  and,  belns  ad- 
mitted to  pload  m-ithln  the  bar,  am  called  itwtrbareiHert. 

Theee  were  followed  by  a  _ 
benthrrg  ol  the  inna  of  cuurt, 
and  defunct  •uteuneiL 

Add oma.  Trial  of  the  Dead  In  Reason, 

8.  One  who  occupies  an  official  bench ;  a  judge : 
sometimes,  specifically,  a  municipal  or  local 
magistrate;  an  alderman  or  justice.  [Kare.] 
You  an  well  understood  t«  he  a 


<..Cor..iL  1. 

Thla  corporation  [New  Windsor)  ooaaista  of  a  mayor, 
two  halllfK  mi  l  tmntT-ehrht  other  pvraotia,  .  .  .  thlrteeu 
of  which  an  called  fellows,  and  ten  of  them  aldermen  or 
chief  benthrr*.  .tjAm.,i/,  n^rkablre,  Ml.  6H. 


Fjrh  town  (of  i-iiliMinu  \'lr>;int4i  was  to  bo  a  free  hor- 
otuh  with  niArkcU  ami  n:i  azinuiu  fair.  For  their  gov. 
crnmebt,  whenerer  the  number  of  inhabitants  ahoaid 
bare  becom?  Uilrt.  families,  they  were,  spun  siiiuiiihiik 
from  tlie  (loeernor,  to  elect  eluht  trneAers  of  the  guild 
halt,  who  should  annnslry  elect  one  of  tbolr  number  di- 
rector.        Johns  Uofions  //far.  Studies,  sd  aer.,  p,  ion. 

St.  One  who  frequents  the  benches  of  a  tav- 
ern: an  idler. 

benchership  (ben'eher-ship),  t*.    [<  ocncAcr  + 
-sAip.]    The  office  or  condition  of  a  bencher. 
They  Itwo  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple]  were  coevals, 
'  had  nothing  bnt  tli.it  and  thetr  seneAmAip  fa  com- 


and 

nion. 


fsMi,  Old  Benchers. 

bench-forge  (bench  'f6rj),  a.  A  small  hearth 
and  blower  adapted  for  use  on  a  workman's 

bench. 

bench-hammer  (bench'ham'er),  n.  A  finish- 
ers' or  blacksmiths'  hammer. 

bench-hook  (beuch'huk),  n.  A  hook  with  pro- 
jecting teeth  used  ou  a  carpenter's  bench  to 
keep  the  work  from  moving  sidewise.  it  i.  ntted 
In  a  mortise,  au  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  required  hebriiL 
It  Is  also  made  lu  rartoua  clssp-shapes,  and  railed  s  bmeA- 
rlamn. 

benching ',t>on'ching), it.  [<6racA  +  -ing^.J  1. 
Uenchcs;  seats  generally. —  2.  In  cvut-minino, 
ono  of  the  mauy  names  given  to  the  process  of 
gt  ttinir  the  coal  after  it  has  been  holed.  See 
Aoici  and  ii'rri". 

bench-lathe  (bench'laTii),  n.  A  small  lathe 
which  can  bo  mounted  on  a  post  placed  in  a 
socket  in  a  bench. 

bench-level  (bcneh'lov'el),  n.  A  level  tiBed  in 
setting  up  a  machine,  to  bring  its  bed  into  an 
exactly  horizontal  position. 

bench-mark  (bench'niark),  «.  [<  brnrh  + 
mori'l :  in  reference  to  the  angle-iron  which  in 
taking  a  reading  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  support  or  6cr«c«  for  the 
level ing-RtatT.l  In  ™rr.,  a  mark  cut  in  stone 
or  some  durable  materiu)  as  a  si  art  ing-pouit  in 
a  line  of  levels  for  the  determination  of  alti- 
tudes over  any  region,  or  one  of  a  number  of 
situilur  mark>  made  at  suitable  distances  as 
the  survey  i 


bend 

They  [places  nf  the  sum  are  the  reference-points  and 
UoicA-Miifrss  uf  tho  universe.  Sctrntr,  IV.  202. 

bench-master  fhencli'inAs'ter),  >i.  In  England, 
a  governor  of  an  inn  of  court;  an  alderman. 
Imp.  IHct. 

bench-plane  (beneh'plan),  n.  Any  form  of  plane 
used  on  Hat  surfaces,  as  the  block-plane,  tho 
cornpasx-plane,  the  Jack-plane,  tbo  jointer,  the 
long  plune,  the  snioothiug-plaue,  and  the  try- 
injMilune. 

bench-reel  (bench'rel),  ii.    A  spinning-wheel 

on  the  pirn  or  bobbiu  of  which  a  sailmaker 

winds  tite  yarn.    i'.  II.  Knight. 
bench-Hcrew  ( bench'skro),  n.    The  sere  w  which 

secures  the  vise-jaw  of  it  carpenter's  bench. 
bont;h  siheax«(beiK'h'sher«),  n. pi.  Large  hand- 

shears'for  euttluif  metal. 

bench  show  (beneh'sho),  h.  An  exhibition  of 
animals,  as  of  dogs  or  cats,  whirh  are  arranged 
on  benches  for  a  comparison  of  their  physical 
merits  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  points :  in 
contradistinction  to  a  Jielti-^hoK,  or  firiti-trial, 
where  awards  ure  wade  for  performance. 

iiwA-jAutra  nod  Arid  trials  In  America  .  .  ,  liaee  be- 
coin*--  permanent  tiutitntloot.    Ko-vstirad  StrrAm,  XX  1.3. 

bench-8top(betich'stop),«.  Abcnch-hookmade 
to  be  fastened  down  on  a  piece  of  work,  some- 
times hy  means  of  a  screw. 

bench-strip  (bcnch'st.rip),  n.  A  atrip  of  wood 
or  metal  capable  of  being  fixed  on  a  work- 
bench at  any 
required  dis- 
tance from  the 
edge,  to  assist 
in  steadying 
the  article  or 
material  being 
worked  on. 

bench-table 
(beneu'ta'bl), 
n.  A  low  stone 
•eat  carried 
around  the  In- 
terior walla  of 
many  medie- 
val churches. 

bench-vise  (bench'vls),  n. 
be  attached  to  a  bench. 

bench-warrant  (bonch'wor'ant),  a.  In  law, 
a  warrant  issued  by  a  judge  orcourt,  or  by  order 
of  a  judge  or  court  for  tho  apprehension  of  an 
offender:  so  called  in  opposition  to  a  justice's 
warrant,  issued  by  an  ordinary  justice  of  tho 
peace  or  police  magistrate.  MotUy  and  if~hircley, 
bend1  (bend),  n.  [<  ME.  bend,  <  A8.  bend, 
rarely  Jxm<t  fern,  and  mase.  (=  OS.  bendi  ~ 
OFries.  bende  =  OD.  bend*  »  Goth,  oaadi),  a 
band,  bond,  fetter;  cognate  with  'band,  E. 
band*,  <  bindan  (pret.  band),  bind :  see  ovtncft. 
Bend1  is  practically  identical  with  bantfi,  the 
two  being  partly  merged  in  use  with  the  closely 
related  pair  band*,  bind*.  In  senses  4-11  bend 
is  modem,  from  the  corresponding  verb:  tee 
fcotrf1,  r.J  If.  A  band;  a  bond;  a  fetter;  in 
plural,  bands;  bonds;  confinement. —  8f.  A 
band  or  clamp  of  metal  or  other  material  used 
to  strengthen  or  hold  together  a  box  or  frame. 
In  all  that  rowme  was  nothing  to  he  scene 
Hut  ling*  irrvat  yron  chests,  and  coffers  •tronf, 
All  bard  with  double  tends. 

Sj*n*r,F.Q.,  ILTtLao, 
S.  A'aut.:  (a)  That  part  of  a  rope  which  is 
fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor.  (6)  A 
knot  by  which  a  rope  is  fastened  to  another 
rope  or  to  something  elBe.  The  different  sort* 
are  distinguished  as  J5sacrs*an's  bend,  earrick- 
btnd,  etc.  See  cut  under  Mmefr-fcesd.  (c)  Ono 
of  the  small  ropes  usod  to  confine  the  clinch  of 
a  cable,  (d)  pi.  The  thick  planks  in  a  ship's 
side  below  the  waterways  or  the  gun-deck  port- 
sills.  More  properly  called  valex.  They  are  reck- 
isicd  from  the  water  Mflm,  (m.wf,  or  lAinf  tend.  They 
hare  the  lieonis,  knees,  and  foot-ln»ks  Indted  lo  them, 
and  ore  the  chief  strength  id  the  ship  »  sides. 
4.  [See  etym.]  The  action  of  bending,  or  state 
of  being  bent  or  curved ;  incurvation ;  flexure : 
as,  to  give  a  bend  to  anything:  to  have  a  bend 
of  the  back. — 6.  An  inclination  of  the  body;  a 
bow. — 6t.  An  inclination  of  the  eye;  a  turn 


BetKa-UMe.-Chi.lch  ef  Notre  Dane,  ctil- 


A  vise  which  may 


or  glance  of  the  eye. 

And  that  Mine  eye.  whose  Vnd  doth  awe  the  world. 
I«.t  ln»c  hi,  llnHc.  ."."An*..  J.  C,  L  *. 

7t.  Inellnation  of  the  mind;  disposition;  bent. 

rarewrll.  |i«ir  swain  :  thou  art  not  for  my  tend, 

1  must  luiTe  oulckcr  simiUl 

Hetcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  L  J. 
8.  Apart  that  is  bent;  a  curve  or  flexure;  a 
crook;  a  turn  in  a  road  or  river,  etc.:  as,  the 
oend  of  a  bow,  or  of  a  range  of  hills. 


Digitized  by  Google 


■Joat  ahead  of  us  It  a  great  brad  In  the  river,  beyond 
which  the  wind  drops  dr»d  anil  the  c  urrriit  hurl*  ut  up  uu< 
tier  a  beetling  crag.     r,  H'.  Stoddard,  Masliallah.  |«.  137. 

9.  A  curved  or  elbow-shaped  pipe  used  to 
change  direction,  as  in  a  drain. — 10.  A  spring; 
a  leap:  a  bound.    Jamiemn.    [Scotch.]  — 11. 
A  "pull "  of  liquor.    Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
Come,  ate*  the  other  t*mt, 
Well  drink  their  health,  whatever  way  II  end. 

D  Shepherd,  111.  2. 
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2.  To  incline ;  lean  or  turn  j  be  directed :  m, 
tho  road  oesrfj  to  the  west. 

To  whom  oar  vowt  and  wiehet  tend. 

Milt™,  Arcadea.  1.  «, 


12.  Tn  mining,  indurated  clay,  or  any  indurated 
argillaceous  substance.  ■  Clon-rttum  bond,  a 
►In 'it  I'  shaped  tubo  Joining  I  bo  eitrendtiea  of  two 
wrought,  iron  pipe*  —  Grecian  bend,  a  rood*  of  walking 
with  a  alight  stoop  forward,  at  one  time  affected  by  tome 
women. 

bend1  (bend),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bent,  rarely  bond- 
ed, ppr.  bending.  [<  ME.  benden,  <  AS.  ben/tan, 
bind,  fetter,  restrain,  bend  a  bow  (a  MHO. 
beuiieH,  fetter,  =  Icel.  btnda  =  S w.  biindn  =  Dan. 
bande,  bend ;  cf.  OF.  bender,  mod.  F.  bander, 
tie,  bind,  bend,  hoodwink,  =  Pr.  Aenrfar  =  Sp. 
Pg.  tender,  bind,  hoodwink,  =  It.  bendan,  hood- 
wink), prop,  fasten  with  a  bend  or  band,  <  bend, 
£.  bemP,  a  band,  the  noun  being  practically 
identical  with  ftanrft,  a.  The  nouns  and  verb's 
of  these  groups  {band1,  ftrnrf1.  ftaitrf*,  bend?, 
etc.)  reacted  on  each  other  both  in  Teut.  and 
Rom.,  developing  a  variety  of  senses  which 
have  a  double  reference.)  I.  fr«n».  1.  To 
bring  or  strain  into  a  state  of  tension  by  cur- 
vature, as  a  bow  preparatory  to  launching  an 
arrow. 

What,  are  tb»  liuunds  before  and  all  tho  woodmen, 
Our  htiTMi  ready  *i*d  our  bows  bent/ 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  llillatteT,  It.  L 
Our  Rngllah  are  hern  tent  their  tuwea, 

Their  harta  were  food  and  trew  ; 
Att  the  Itral  flight  of  orrowc*  sent. 
Kail  four-score  Hcolt  they  elcw. 

I'eny'i  Reuqvee,  p.  lit. 
Hence  — 2.  Figuratively,  to  brace  up  or  bring 
into  tension,  like  a  strong  bow:  generally  with 
up.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Now  art  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  noetril  wide ; 
HoUt  hard  the  breath,  aedorixf  wi>  every  sidrll 
To  hU  full  bright •  sUit.,  Ilea.  V„  III.  1. 


Ilrr  whole  mind  apparently  eerd  up  to  the  solemn  In- 
terview. Srarf,  Old  Mortality,  vll. 

3.  To  curve  or  make  crooked ;  deflect  from  a 
normal  condition  of  straightneaa ;  flex :  as,  to 
bend  a  stick;  to  bend  the  arm. 

In  duty  bend  thy  knot  to  lac.     Skak.,  t  Hen.  VI.,  r.  I. 

A  kindly  old  man. .  .  .  somewhat  era!  by  hit  leval  eru 
dliiiMi,  aa  a  shelf  la  by  the  wulght  of  the  book*  a|m«  It. 

4.  To  direct  to  a  certain  point :  as,  to  bend  one's 
course,  way,  or  steps;  to  bend  one's  looks  or 
eyes. 

Towantt  Corcntry  bend  we  oar  course. 

Skak.,  3  Ilea.  VI.,  It.  a 
Southward*,  roq  may  be  aore,  they  exuf  their  flight, 
Aud  harbour  d  Ut  a  hollow  rock  at  night. 

i>ryd>n,  lllnd  and  Panther,  J,  1747 
How  aweet  are  looka  Itiat  ladlea  tend 
Ob  wbotu  their  farors  faU  I 

7"rnne<»n,  Sir  Galahad. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  apply  closely:  said  of  the 
mind. 

It  moat  noed*  bo  theyshnald  hnuf  all 
and  aerrtoea  to  no  other  eoda  but  to  * 
Milton, 

To  fteod  hla  mind  to  any  public  bnslncat. 

Sir  r.  Tempt*. 

6.  To  incline;  determine:  said  of  a  person 
or  of  his  disposition:  as,  to  be  bent  on  mis- 
chief. 


Where  will  laeliueth  to 
troth.  Ai 


Mince,  file  myndc  U  bent  to 
tn.  The  Senoleinaaler,  p.  711. 


Ono  treat  daalgn  on  which  Uie  klcut'a  whole  eoul  waa 
bent.  Jfo««l<iy,  HUt  En*.,  tI. 

rttlll  bent  to  make  tome  port  he  knowt  mH  where. 

SI.  Arnold,  A  Munwirr  Night. 

7.  To  cause  to  bow  or  yield;  subdue;  make 
submissive:  as,  to  bend  a  man  to  one's  will. 

Except  tho  oeiuf  bor  littniour. 

Skat.,  Oynibeliue,  L  «. 
Oh  there  are  vonla  and  looka 
Tn  *eii»i  ihc  ttcnn-»t  i.uriKwe ! 

SArlUn,  Tile  Cencl,  t.  t. 

8.  Xaut,  to  fasten  by  means  of  a  bend  or  knot, 
as  one  ropo  to  another,  or  to  uu  anchor;  to 
shackle,  as  a  chain-eable  tn  an  anchor. -Beat 
lever,  •.rtrr.me r,  (fravsr,  etc.  See  tbe  raount.  To  bend 
asauliLO"i.>.  to  iiLLkr  it  rati  tu  ICe  iir^n-r  yard,  mil,  it 
st.iy,  ready  fur  arttiiw,  — To  bend  the  tirowur  brows, 
lu  knit  tlie  hr.iw  ;  n'i>*l ;  Imuu. 

H.  intrant.  1.  To  be  or  become  curved  or 
crooked. 

Tlien  wua  I  at  a  tree 
Wboec  liolKb*  did  Uiul  Willi  fruit. 

.  III.  i 


Ittwtityj  lo  bad,  uur  h»|iee  to  tu». 

H.  Jonum,  Catiline,  I.  1. 
Io?«ceod  where  alley*  bend 
Into  the  ■  parry  hoUowa  wf  the  world.  AVofr. 

3.  To  jut  over ;  overhang. 

There  It  a  cliff  whose  hitch  and  htmiinp  bead 
Looka  fearfully  la  the  confined  deep. 

Shak.,  lor,  It.  1, 

4,  To  bow  or  be  submissive:  as,  to  bend  to 
fate. 

Moat  hombly  therefor*  bnulinf  to  your  state. 

SAal„  Othello,  I  S 

Muat  we  bend  to  the  artlat,  who  ronsldera  aa  a»  nothing 
unlea*  we  are  canvas  or  marble  under  Ida  bandt? 

/.  iritrafli.  Lit.  Char.  Men  of  Ueuiut,  p.  Hi. 

15.  To  spring;  bound  Jamieson.  [Seoteh.]  — 
6.  To  drink  hard.  Jamiemrn.  [Scotch.  ]-Tt» 
bend  to  the  oara,  to  row  »teon>ualy. 
bend-  (oend),  n.  [<  ME.  tVnrt,  bende,  partly 
<  AS.  bend,  a  band  used  as  an  ornament  (a 
sense  of  frfnrf,  E.  bentfl);  partly  <  OF.  bende, 
mod.  F.  bande  =  Pr.  benda  =  Sp.  Pg.  renda 
and  banda  =  It.  benda,  bauda,  <  ML  frencfft, 
binda,  <  OHO.  binda,  a  band,  fillet,  tie,  mixed 
with  ML.  (etc. J  banda}  <  OH(i.  bend,  etc.:  see 
band*.  Vend*  is  thus  in  part  historically  iden- 
tical with  bend1,  but  in  part  with  band1.  The 
separation  is  now  merely  formal.]  If.  A  band 
or  strip  used  to  bind  around  anything;  a  strip, 
whether  aa  a  fastening  or  as  an  ornament ;  a 
fillet,  strap,  bandage,  etc. ;  speeifteallv,  a  rib- 
bon or  bandeau  for  the  head,  used  by  ladies  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

And  on  her  tcjra  the  painted  hutklns  wore. 
Boated  with  tndt  of  gold  un  i-Trry  aide. 

Spenaer,  F.  tj.,  V.  t.  X. 

2.  A  name  in  the  leathertrade  fora  but  tor  round- 
ed crop  eut  in  two ;  the  half  of  a  hide  of  sole- 
leather  that  was  trimmed  and  divided  before 
tanning.—  3.  In  her.,  ono  of  the  nine  ordinaries, 
consisting  of  a  diagonal  band  drawn  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base :  when  charged , 
it  occupies  a  third  of  the  field;  when  uncharged, 
a  fifth.  Hearings  are  said  to  be  in 
6»nd  when  they  are  placed  upon  the 
field  obliquely  In  Uu>  direction  uf  the 
bend  ;  the  field  la  aald  to  be  divided  yrr 
brml  when  divided  diagonally  In  that 
direction,  usually  by  a  alrahtbt  line,  hot 
aoaictimea  •  broken  line,  battled,  un- 
d6.  or  tbe  like,  or  liy  *  tUll  Diore  com- 
plicated mark  of  division.  See  Vnd- 
true.  Also  applied  to  a  row  of  charges 
arraitgvd  ID  bend.  In  bend  ritiUter 
and  per  bend  finuter  are  uaed  in  a 
similar  way.—  Bend  sxchy.  In  Aer.,  a  baud  dllfrrluji  from 
the  liend  In  that  it  It  carved  toward  the  sinister  chief. 
Also  called  bend  enartked  or  bowed.—  Band  archy,  cor- 
onetty  on  the  top,  la  Arc,  a  bend  archy  having  the 
polnta  or  ornament*  of  a  crown  on  the  upper  aide.  Thit 
la  the  well  known  bearing  of  .Saxony,  which  occtirt  In  setae 
Euctlsb  royal  arms,  noUhly  In  those  of  the  present  frlnte 
of  Wales.—  Betid  axrondi,  in  Aer.,  a  liend  harlng  one  or 
both  aides  broken  InW  cotjeare  rurrea.  See  onrrd  — 
Bend  cottlsod,  In  Aer.,  a  bend  bavins  on  eaxii  tide  a 
eottlsr,  tejiarated  from  the  twinl  by  Ita  own  width.  A 
bend  may  be  double  cottlaeil  or  treble  oottleed :  that  la, 
It  may  have  two  or  three  roltlacs  on  cacti  tide  -  Bend 
sinister,  In  Aer.  Same  as  frrntf.  a,  rscept  that  It  la  drawn 
front  tlie  tlnitter  chlrf  to  the  dealer  baae. 
bendH  (bend),  n.  [<  late  ME.  tVi.«V,  <  OF. 
bende,  var.  of  tontd*,  a  band :  see  tend*.]  An 
obsolete  form  of  bantP. 

A  fay  re  Bocke  of  faerlca,  and  a  frrah  bend 
01  lovely  Nyniptu.         Syrneer,  shep,  foL,  May. 
The  ImkeofOloucetter  ...  and  other  Lordt,  the  chief 
of  hit  bend.  S,*~l,  HI*.  Ct.  Bell..  IX.  ivllL  1.'.. 

bentUble  (ben'da-bl),  a.  [<  bend*  +  wiNe.] 
Capablo  of  being  iM-nt;  flexible.  .Shrrirood. 

bende  (bend),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  variety 
of  the  abelnioseliuR,  used  in  eookerv.  McElralh. 

bendelt.  s.  [ME.,  <  OF.  htniM,  'bande',  dim. 
of  bende.  bande,  a  band;  doublet  of  &«•»</*•£, 
bandeau.]  1.  A  little  band  or  fillet.—  2.  In 
Aer.,  a  little  bend. 

bender  (Iwn'der).  n.    1.  One  who  or  that 

which  bends. —  2.  A  sixpence.  [Eng.  slang.] 
—  3.  A  leg.   [V.  S.  slang.] 

The  prosfiectus  t«if  a  new  fashionable  boardlnu-sehuol] 
hiu.  been  tent  to  our  birtlne.  One  of  the  reirlllatlona  In, 
'  Youiik  ladles  arc  Hot  allowed  to  mm  their  benJm  in 
n-hi»il.~  Ltnt.ittU'ne,  Kutanuuli.  ail. 

4.  A  spree;  a  frolic.    [V.  S.  slung.]  — 5.  [Cf. 
kturfl,  ».,  11.]    A  hard  drinker.  [Scotch.] 
>"W  lend  your  luitst.  ye  'K-udrrj  fine. 
VV|i»  ken  tlie  briu-lll  »llle 

Allan  UatHM/i,  l  oenit,  ill.  in2(l»te). 


beneath 

bending1  (ben'ding).  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  6n»d"', 
r.J  The  act  of  causing  to  bend,  or  tho  state 
of  being  bent  or  tleflectesl;  a  deflection. 

If  matter  that  will  not  yield  at  each  liend  It  depntltrd 
while  the  t<endinge  are  coiitlniuuly  taking  place,  the  bend. 
iiV7>  will  malatala  certain  place*  of  diacuntlnulty  in  the 
driioait.  II.  Sinter,  Prill,  of  Wol.,  t  »T. 

bending8!,  ».  [<  bend*,  n.,  +  -4»</.]  Decoration 
(of  clothes)  with  stripes  or  horizontal  bands. 

f^AtJwcw, 

bending-macbioe  (ben'ding-ma-shen'),  h.  An 
apparatus  for  bxn.ling  to  shape  timber,  rails, 
iron  beams  for  ships,  plates  for  boilers,  etc. 

bending  strn-ke  ben'drng-strak),  n.  In  ssip- 
building,  one  of  two  ut  rakes  wrought  near  the 
deck-coverings,  worked  all  fore  and  aft.  They 
are  about  an  inch  or  an  Inch  and  a  half  thicker  than  lbs 
remainder  of  tlie  deck,  hot  ore  lowered  between  the  beams 
and  tedgo*  to  make  the  upper  aide  even  with  tbe  rets. 
Their  uao  Is  to  make  a  more  complete  tie  between  the 
deck-frame  and  deck-plank. 

bend-leather  (bcnd'le»n'er),  n.  [<  ooi&U  + 
fevifnec]  Tho  strongest  kind  of  solo-leather 
for  shoes.   Sec  bend*,  2. 

bendlet  (bend'let),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bendeiet,  appar.  <  bendel  +  -et;  but  cf.  OF. 

bendektte,  dim.  of  bende,  band. 
Doublet  bardlet.)  1.  lit  her., 
a  bearing  of  the  nature  of  the 
bend,  but  half  as  wide.  Also 
called  garter.—  2.  A  name  of 
the  common  British  sea-ane- 
mone, Actinia  metembrnantk*- 


A  Send  between  two 
BetoJIeu  gul*4. 


niuM.-  Bendlet  sinister.  In  V-r..  » 

hcDdlet  drawn  from  the  stabler  <  Met 


to  the  dexter  base, 
bendsome  (bend'sum),  a.    [<  bend* 
tf.  fcurom.]   Flexible;  pliable.  [Bare.] 
bendways  (bend'wis),  adr.  Same  as  bendtHM. 
bendwise  (bend'wix),  adv.    [<  ben,P  +  !«»«».] 
In  Act.,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  bend: 

said  of  any  bearing:  as,  a  sword  m  

bendteite. 

bendwitht,  «.  [ME.  fteniryt-rrc 
(later var.  Af mt  irtth  tn—  Prompt. 
Parv.)  ;  perhaps  <  bendl  + 
(ef.  bindtrith) ;  but  cf.  8w.  ben- 
red,  dogberry-tree,  Icel.  fcriit- 
ridAr,  beineidhi,  ebony  (lit.  bone- 
wood)  j  also  Icel.  MnriVfAir,  a  " 
willow  (Salix  arbuecvla),  lit,  bone-withy.]  An 
old  name  of  a  shrub  not  identified  Ita  twigs 
were  used  to  tie  up  fagots. 

bendy  (bon'di),  a.  K  OF.  bende,  F.  fca»rf<«,  pp. 
of  binder,  cross  with  bauds:  see  Acad3.]  In 
her.,  divided  into  four  or  more  diagonal  parts 
in  tho  direction  of  the  bend :  said  of  the  field. 
This  word  is  used,  ni»  matter  how  great  the  aumber  of 
the  dlvbkibt.  as  bendletv  and  eottUy,  which  would  be  the 
refrnlar  forms,  are  awkward  in  use.-  Bendy  barry,  in 
Aer.  :lee  barry  oendy,  under  ftoeryV.— Bondy  pajy^  In 
Aer.,  divided  by  lines  bendwise  and  patrwtee,  acd  there- 
lore  dUided  into  loarngem. 

bendy-tree  (ben'di-tre),  n.   The  Th 
pulnea,  an  ornamental  tree  of 
often  planted  in  gardens  and  avenues  in  1 

bene1*,  ».   See  ben*. 

bene12*,  a.   See  Acirt. 

bene ».   See  benne. 

bene-.  [L.  bene-,  sometimes  fcenf-,  combining 
form  of  bene,  adv.,  well,  <  Aonovt,  good:  see 
A<xi»l,  Aosns.]  An  element  of  some  words  of 
Latin  origin,  meaning  well,  good,  as  in  bene- 
diction, benefit,  beneti>lenct,  etc.:  opposed  te 
male-,  mat., 

beneaped  (b*-nept'),  o.  [<  AtU  +  ,«ap  +  -cd».] 

.VdHf..  same  as  neaped. 
beneath  (be-neth'),  adr.  and  prep.    [<  ME.  Ae- 

HcfAr,  binethe,  binethen,  adv.  ana  prep..  <  AS. 

beneollxin,  binitknn,  prep,  (as  OFries.  WnefAa 

D.  benetlcn  =  \A~i.  benedden  =  Q. 


benieden),  <  Ac, 
Qthanc  (^  OS.  nitkana 
1ene,  niden,  G.  iH'frfm), 
below,  from  com  par. 

by  a  phoresis 


See  pottery. 


bv,  +  iteo/Ada,  uitkti 
=  OHO.  nidana,  MH(l!  m 
below,  orig.,  liko  nftAe, 
sifAr  r,  nether:  see  netker 

neath.  'iswifA.]  I.  orfr.  1.  In  a  lower  place, 
position,  or  stute,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Thou  shall  be  aboTc  only,  and  thou  ahalt  not  be  oeneotA. 

Oeut.  xirUi.  U. 

Kvcry  brain 
That  luoka  to  many  fatlvoma  to  tbe  tea. 
And  luan  It  roar  benealk.       Skak.,  Itamlct,  L  S. 

The  ceneral's  disdain  d 
fly  hlni  one  tten  Wlow  ;  he,  by  the  next : 
That  next,  by  hiio  beueatk.    Skak.,  T.  nod  a,  I.  S. 

2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  on  high,  or  in  heaven 
or  other  superior  region. 

Thou  tlialt  not  make  .  .  .  any  likeneaa  of  anything  that 
it  In  heaven  above,  or  that  U  In  the  earth  benealk. 

Bx.xx.i- 
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beneath 

II.  prep.  1.  Below;  under:  with  reference 
to  what  is  overhead  or  towers  aloft:  as,  beneath 
the  same  roof. 

For  all  the  moon 

VYotjM  I  not  lea).  uprl«ht.  Shak. ,  Lear.  Ir.  «. 


Aa  I  lay  WaraM  the  woodland  tree. 

Wkittier.  Moeg  Megone. 


I  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening  lialf 
The  clobters.  Trnuynw.  Holy  (IralL 

2.  Underneath,  whether  In  immediate  contact 
with  the  under  side  of,  or  further  down  than ; 
lower  In  place  than :  as,  to  place  a  cushion  be- 
neath one;  beneath  one's  feet ;  beneath  the  sur- 


Aa  be  waa  raising  his  arm  to  make  a  blow,  an  mow 
parcel  lilm.  Just  oeuenfA  tho  shoulder,  at  the  ock.ii  part 
of  tho  corselet,  Jrrinf,  Granada,  jt.  on. 

8.  Under  the  weight  or  x>re«sure  of;  under  the 
of :  as,  to  sink  beneath  a 


i  the  yoke. 

ShaJr  .  Macbeth,  Iv.  3. 
It  b  my  (ate 
I  bow  tuneath  a  thousand  griefs. 
Beau,  and  Ft..  Maid's  Tragedy,  I1L  1. 


Wherever  I 


er  light*  appeared,  the  Hashing  aclmetar  vraa  at 
IU  deadly  work,  and  all  who  attempted  resistance  tell 
beneath  it*  edge.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  tl. 

4.  Lower  than,  in  rank,  dignity,  degree,  or  ex- 
cellence; below:  as,  brutes  are  beneath 
man  in  beneath  the  angelg. 


Thy  father's  soul :  thou  hast  no  blood  to  mil 

With  any  Untath  prince.    Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  L  t. 

Beyond  tbo  limit*  ot  a  vulgar  fate. 

Beneath  the  Uood  how  far    but  tar  mho**  Ute  Ureal. 

tiny.  Prog,  of  Poetry,  ill.  -\ 

6.  Unworthy  of;  unbecoming;  not  equal  to; 
below  the  level  of:  as,  beneath  contempt. 

He  will  do  nothing  that  la  beneath  hla  high  staUon. 

Atlertmry. 

He  had  noTer  sullied  himself  with  bualneaa,  bat  had 
chosen  to  starre  like  a  man  of  hoivuur  than  do  anything 
heneath  hla  quality.  Addimm,  Trial  of  Puiie-tlllo* 

Beneath  UVS  aaltt,  in  a  subordinate  or  Inferior  position. 

My  proud  lady 
Admit*  him  to  her  UMc  l  marry,  ever 
Beneath  the  tall,  and  there  he  alts  the  aubject 
Iff  her  contempt  and  acorn. 

Maerinjee,  Tlie  City  Madam.  1.1. 

-  Syil.  Vndtr.  etc.    See  beUne. 

beneatbt  (be-neth'),  a.  Lower. 

ThU*f!WYj/»  world.  .SAair.,  T.  of  A.,  1. 1. 

Benedic  (ben'e-dik),  n.  [LL.,  prop.  2d  per*, 
sing.  pres.  impv.  of  oea«fierrf ,  bless :  see  bene- 
dict.] 1.  The  canticle  beginning  in  Latin 
"Benedic,  anima  mea,"aiid  in  English  "Praise 
the  Lord,  O  mv  soul,"  from  PBalin  ciii.  in 
American  Prayer  Nook  It  U  an  alternative  of  Ui< 
miematnr  (aa  ordered  In  either  of  the  A'une 
fir  or  Onu  mieereatur)  at  F.venlng  Prayer. 
2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  canticle. 
Benedicite  (Ijon-G-dVi-te),  n.  [LL.,  prop.  2d 
pers.  pi.  pres.  impv.  of  6«i«iiecr«,  bless:  see 
benedict.]  1.  The  canticle  or  hymn  beginning 
In  Latin  Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini,"  and 
in  English  "  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye 
the  Lord."  taken  from  "  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children  "  forming  part  of  the  Apocrypha 
in  the  English  Bible.  It  la  essentially  an  eipaiuiun 
of  psalm  cxirtil.,  and  ha*  been  used  (rum  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Christian  church.  Ill  the  Anglican  service 
It  la  uaed  aa  an  alternate  U>  the  TV  Deuin, 
2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  canticle. — 3. 
[/.  e.]  An  invocation  iif  a  blessing,  especially  a 
blessing  before  a  repast,  as  said  in  religious 
communities,  etc.,  answering  to  the  grace  or 
thanksgiving  after  it. — 4f.  [A  common  use  in 
ME.,  where  the  word  was  often  contracted  ben- 
dlcite.bennte.]  Used  interiectionally :  (u)  Bless 
you!  expressing  a  wish.  (6)  Bless  us!  bless  me! 
expressing  surprise, 
benedick  (ben'e-dik).  «.  See  benedict. 
benedict  (ben'w-dikt),  a.  and  n.  [In  ME.  bear. 
diijht,  <  LL.  bentilu  ticK,  blessed  (in  ML  often  as 
a  proper  name  Benedictus,  whence  in  E.  iirnf- 
diet.  Benedick,  and  (through  V. )  Bennet,  Ben- 
nett ;  el.  also  benct'i,  tiennet-).  pp.  of  bcncdiccre, 
bless,  use  words  of  good  omen,  in  class.  L.  al- 
ways us  two  words,  Iirne  dirrrr;  bene,  well; 
rfio  rc,  say,  speak  .1  I,t  a.  Bh-ssod ;  benign ; 
salutary;  especially,  in  iwl.,  having  mild  and 
snlubriotts  qualities:  as,  "  umlieines  that  are 
bencitct,*  Haeon,  Nat.  Hist,  ^  1». 

II.  n.  [In  allusion  to  lirneditk,  one  of  tho 
characters  in  Shaksxiere's  play  of  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing":  «'sp.  to  the  phrase, "  Hrnettick; 
the  married  man"  (i.  1.).  ftenrdu-k  is  an  easy 
of  Benedict.]    A  sportive  Mine  for  a 


newly  married  man,  especially  one  who  has 
been  long  a  bachelor,  or  who  has  been  in  the 
"  t  of  ridiculing  i 

nl»«yny,  ami  hla  pro- 
.  «  .i  l..|»  ha*  tm-itnn-  a 
f.  It.  Jaine;  Henry  Martcrtoo. 

Benedictine  (lien-t>-dik'tin),  a.  aud  n.  [<  ML. 
Bencdtctinu*,  <  lleHediettut :  see  benedict.  J  I.  it. 
Pertaining  to  St.  Benedict,  or  to  the  order  of 
monks  or  the 
him. 

II.  n.  1.  A  member  of  an  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Monte  Cassino,  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nunda,  aliout  A.  D. 
.V30.  The  rului  of  the  nrderf  which  >u  open  to  peraons 
of  all  asv«.  comlltloiM,  aixl  lalllnict)  enjniiteil  silence  and 
wmit  uartul  employmnit  wlwu  not  cugaited  In  dlrlitr  m*r- 
viie.  Kvery  monaau-ry  had  a  library,  tTery  nionk  a  lien 
and  tablet*,  and  atody  bihI  the  copyiuK  of  niaiiiucrljita 
w^re  encouraged.  The  inonaaU'rlra  beeame  cvnUTa  of 
learning  aitd  die  lilH*ral  aru,  an-l  Uie  naiite  of  Okt  or«ler 
iynoiiyiiiima  with  aclH.larUilp  ainl  t mdltion.  The  onler 
waa  IntroilurfHl  into  Ensland  about  a.  b.  fine,  by  ht.  An- 
iruitinc  of  iranterbury.  Thi?  oldt-Jt  establishment  in  the 
l  otted  Statea  b  that  of  94.  Vincent  «  Alriiey  in  tVralnk.re 
laud  county,  PeniMyWanla.  (oundiil  by  a  colony  ol  loolikt 
fniiu  Bavaria  In  l*W.  There  *i\t  alao  dlltemit  tnniireita 
tUim  of  nana  known  a*  hVnedtctlnea,  and  following  the 
ruk  of  St.  lienedlet ;  they  date  from  the  aame  time,  owin£ 
tlMlr  fouDdation  to  hla  stater,  St  fcholaatica. 
2.  A  cordial  or  liqueur,  resembling  chartreuse , 
distilled  at  Fecamp  in  Normandy,  it  waa  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  the  Benedictine  monka,  but  since  tho 
VreiH-ii  revolution  haa  Iotii  matte  by  a  aeeillar  company, 
benediction  (ben-e-dik'sbon).  n.  [<  LL.  iiriic- 
dicd'K"-).  blessing.  <  brnedlcere,  bless,  use  words 
of  good  omen :  see  beneilict.  Ben  Ukm  is  n  short  er 
form  of  the  same  wont]  1 .  The  act  of  shak- 
ing well  to  or  of;  blessing. —  2.  (a)  An  invo- 
cation of  divine  blessing,  either  by  a  private 
individual  or  a  church  official ;  specifically,  in 
tho  Christian  church  generally,  the  form  of 
blessing  pronounced  by  the  person  officiating, 
at  the  close  of  divine 'service  and  on  several 
other  occasions,  aa  marriages,  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  etc. 

The  be fov/icfMtn*  of  til*  good  .Franciscans  accompanied 
ua  a*  we  rode  away  from  the  content. 

H.  Taylur,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  103. 

The  beneitietivH  ...  la  given  In  a  different  manner  by 
th»  Oriental  Church  from  that  In.  .1  by  the  Ullno.  The 
Prteat  Joins  his  thumb  and  tlilnl  finger,  and  erects  ami 
Join*  the  other  three:  and  la  thus  aupjtoacd  in  aymbnllae 
the  proreaalon  ot  the  Holy  tihoat  from  the  Father  alone ; 
and,  acconliug  to  otliera.  to  form  the  aacred  letters  IUC 
by  the  position  of  his  lingers. 

J.  AT.  .Veair,  l*4isteni  church.  1.  352,  note. 
Wliell  Uie  lH.*Dediction  Is  pronounced  officially  by  a  priest 
or  clergyman,  he  usually  stand*  with  hahda  uplifted,  and 
the  congregation  rroclvt.  It  wllh  iK.wrd  heada.  Illustra- 
tions (A  ancient  tH.n4slictl..iui  are  arlonlcd  l.y  (Jen.  xxlr.  fO 
(a  nuptial  blessing) ;  (.en.  axrii.  ^7-*J0  (n  death  bed  bless- 
lng>;  >unu  vL  ^4  27  (a  priently  blcsalngli  The  ayetettAie 
benertietwn  Is  that  proceeding  from  the  |M.|»e.  and  Is  either 
given  pcriNMially,  aa  at  tUmie  or  by  .Icl.vatlon  In  other 
parta  ..f  the  world.  Sea  U>mii*>.  (fc)  The  rite  of  in- 
stituting an  abbot  or  an  abbess,  and  of  receiving 
the  profession  of  a  nan  or  of  a  religious  knight. 

The  action  of  tbe  archbishops  was  excluded,  and  tbe 
abr-.u  elect  aought  confirmation,  If  iu>4  l^ettediriinn  also, 
at  Koran.  .sYuios,  Const.  HIsL,  I  Tin 

(<•)  An  additional  ceremony  performed  by  a 
priest  after  the  regular  celebration  of  matri- 
mony: called  the  nuptial  benedic  ((on.  (<f)  The 
ceremony  by  which  things  are  set  aside  for 
sacred  uses,  as  a  church  or  vestments,  bells, 
etc.,  or  things  for  ordinury  use  are  hallowed, 
as  houses,  etc. —  3.  The  advantage  conferred 
by  blessing  or  the  invocation  of  blessings. 

Ppsiperlty  is  Uie  Messing  of  the  111.1  Testament ;  adver- 
sity Is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  w  liich  carried  the  greater 
eeisnitcfion.  and  tho  clearer  revelation  of  Cod  s  (uvour 

lt«»n.  Of  Adlersity. 

Over  ami  al».ve  thU  l^nse  for  light  and  s!u*dc|  we  have 
received  yet  one  more  gift,  ^metbliig  not  <|nitc  uccesury, 
a  l»«"I.Ww»,  ua  It  were,  In  our  sellve  for  and  enjoyment 
<.l  colour,  V.  A.  Jtmkt,  Moilern  lliroviuitl.-.,  J..  9M. 

BsfMtUcUoo  of  th*  Biassed  Socramsnt,  one  of  the 

more  common  religious  vervl.es  of  the  Koman  Cstbohc 
Chur.  li.  Ill  which,  alt.  r  Do-  luileinn  exiMMllion,  in.^-cn'ng. 
slid  ailorsUoll  of  the  v-iicllarfsl,  which  lb  liit-loacd  In  a 
liv.invtrn.ne*  and  placed  under  a  canopy  on  the  allar,  tike 
officiating  priest,  taking  the  m.injtnuice  in  hu  lian.b. 
uunVe*  Uie  sign  of  Uie  cross  with  it  in  blessing  over  the 
kneeling  faithful -The  apostolic  b«ne»ilctlon.al«.ne 
diction  In  the  words  ..f  s  iW.  .ill  It 

benedictlonal,  benedictionale  (ben-e-dik'- 
kIi.hi-hI,  l>eti-i.-<lik-shcv-iiH'lc^.  ».  [<  ML.  bene- 
dietmnali*  (sc.  lilier,  tmok), <  LL.  br>miictu>{»-): 
see  VrirviiVfioir.1  In  I  lie  llnm.  t'nlh.  th.,  a  book 
containing  a  collect  inn  of  lienedietiousor  blesn- 
ings  used  in  its  rt  ligiouH  servitres. 

Psalters,  books  of  (los|wls,  firneititti-mati,  Cnjiont,  and 
other  lri«ti-.  »  relntlng  to  Uie  .li.-4.  l|>lii>.'  inn)  crrrnl'inlal 
of  the  ch.ir.-h.  t;.im>*T.jh  Iter  ,  CI..X  III.  M. 

The  Sarum.  like  the  Anglo  Samn  llenedieti»nal,  eon. 

lained  the  forma  f-.r  bh^lng  the  pie,  by  the  bishop,  nl 

high  tuaaa.  Churel.  of  ..or  Fathers,  IIL  ti.  213. 


beneflc 

fcenodictionary  ( ben  -  e  -  dik '  shon  -  *  -  ri),  a.  K 
ML.  as  if  'oeivodicdoiKiriiimX  LL.  henedietio(n-): 

of  beuedictious 


see  frciiftft'ch«».|    A  collection  i 
;  a  bonedictional. 


or  bleasitigs 

Tile  oriiediefiosuiry 


if  Bishop  Athelwoo.1. 


Bp. 


benedicUve  (ben-^-ilik'tiv),  a.  [<  LL.  bene- 
,1u  lm,  (sen  benedict)  +  -nr.]  Tending  to  bless; 
giving  a  blessing. 

■  and  hristrfieoni  comnrecatie.._ 

p.  2«l. 

benedictory  (ben-e-dik'to-ri),  a.  K  LL.  as 
if  *()r«fd»ctoria»,  <  fccnedicfior ;  sec  ersevhef.] 
Blessing;  expressing  a  benediction  or  wishes 
for  good:  as,  "a  tJe/iwrflewry  prayer,"  Thack- 
eray. 

Benedictus  (ben-e-dik'tus),  it.  [LL.,  blessed: 
see  benedict.)  1."  Tho  short  canticle  or  hymn, 
also  distinctively  called  the  Beneilictn»  qui  re- 
nit,  beginning  in  Latin  "Benedictus  qufvenit 
in  nomine  Domini,"  and  in  English  "Blessed 
in  He  that  eotneth  in  the  name  of  tie  Lord," 
preceded  and  followed  by  "Hosantut  in  Excel- 
sis,"  that  is,  "Hosanna  in  the  highest,"  which 
is  usually  appended  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
mass  to  tho  Sanctns,  from  Psalm  cxviii.  26, 

Luke  xix.  38.  elc.  The  BenedUtu.  9u.  neinf  waa  re- 
tained  in  the  1'rayeT-Book  of  1MU,  and  b  sung  In  some 
Anglican  churcliea  at  ch.md  or  solemn  celebrations  of  tho 
lwly  vucniuunl.-n,  Juvt  liefore  Uie  prayer  ..f  ciuevrall.-u. 
2.  A  musical  setting  of  this  canticle,  forming 
a  separate  movement  in  a  mass. —  3.  Tho  can- 
ticle or  hvmn  beginning  in  Jdilin  "  Benedictus 
DomiuusDetis  Israel," and  in  English  "Blessed 
lie  tbe  Lord  God  of  Israel";  the  song  of  Zach- 
ariao,  Luke  i.  68-71.  In  the  Englbh  Prayer  Book  it 
b  the  canticle  following  the  second  lesson  with  the  Jubi- 
late aa  Ha  alternate.  In  Uie  American  Prayer-HcMdc  only 
Uie  first  four  verses  are  given ;  alteration*  made  In  Is&o 
direct  the  use  of  tbe  whole  c 
but  permit  the  omnaii.in  at  i 
h>w  Ing  the  f.sirth  verse. 
4.  A  musical  setting  of  this  canticle, 
benedightt  (ben't>-ilit),  a.  [ME.  btmedyght,  ben- 
edighl,  <  LL.  bentxlictut :  see  beneiUcl.]  Blessed. 


And  soul  more  1 
Sever  through  martyrdom  of  f 


hits 

whs  led 


To  It*  repose  ;  nor  can  In  luniks  be  read 
The  legend  of  a  life  more  Neji*u*i^ni. 


Len$fcllov,  Tlie  Crews  ot  Snmr. 

bene  discessit  (lie'ne  di-ses'it).  [L.,  he  has  de- 
parted honorably.)  In  English  universities, 
a  permission  by  tho  master  and  fellows  of  a 
college  to  a  student  to  leave  that  college  and 
enter  another. 

Mr.  Pope,  being  about  to  remove  from  Trinity  to  Em- 
manuel by  bene  Jieeeeeit,  was  desirous  of  taking  my  roosne. 

.adieu  Matte,  I.  107. 

bene  exeat  (be'ne  ek'se-at).  [L.,let  him  depart 
honorably.]  A  certificate  of  good  character 
given  bv  a  bishop  to  one  of  his  clergy  removing 
to  another  diocese :  as,  be  brought  a  bene  exeat 
from  his  lost  bishop. 

benefaction  (ben-6-fak'«hon),  n.  [<  LL. 
factioh)-),  <  bcnej'actvs,  pp.  of  benefaeere,  in 
class.  L.  alwavs  written  aa  two  words,  bent 
J'acere,  do  good  to,  benefit:  bene,  well:  faccre, 
do.  Cf.  benefit.]  1.  The  act  of  conferring  a 
benefit ;  a  doing  of  good ;  beneficence. 

Worshlppn 
hb  be«e/iiefio 
hb  htnr/aetion  I 


■  ng  ti.sl  and  the  Ijunb  in  Uie  temple :  God,  far 
mn  In  creating  all  things,  and  tbe  Lamb,  for 
wn  In  redwialug  us  with  his  blood.  .Vetrtos. 


2.  A  benefit 
donation. 

A  man  of  true  generosity  will  study  In  what  manner  to 
render  his  Aene/aefum  nwiat  advantageous. 

JfWiwofA,  u.  of  Pliny,  Til.  IS. 

™ Syn.  1.  Kindness.  — a.  (lift,  contribntkin,  alms,  charity, 
benefactor  (ben-e-fak'tor),  it.  [<  LL.  benefactor, 
<  benefaeere,  do  good  to:  see  oriir/rtcft'os.)  1. 
Literally,  a  well-doer:  one  who  does  good. 
[Bare.] 

Hew  (aetvri '  Well ;  what  (>rii</a.*fnrj  are  they  ?  are  they 
not  lualcfactorv  ?  Skak..  M.  f.jr  M  .  II  1. 

2.  One  who  confers  a  liencfit ;  a  kindly  helper: 
as.  "the  great  henet'actar  of  maukind, '  Milton, 
P.'B.,  iii.  H2. 

He  l»  the  true  t*ii<ni<f..r  and  alone  worthy  of  Tlonor 
who  luinits  eoiul.irl  where  before  was  wretchedness,  who 
dries  ll.c  tear  of  sorrow. 

,Suwu»rr.  True  llrandeiir  ..f  Nations, 

3.  One  wlin  maken  a  ts-nefaelion  to  or  endows 
a  eli.-irilal.le  or  other  iuslituttou;  one  who 
rtiaki-s  a  Iwijui'-st. 

benefactress  (b.-n-e-fak'tres),  n.    [<  t-enrfnetor 

+  -e -it*.]    A  female  benefactor, 
beneflc  (l»;-nef'ik*.  a.  and  n.    [Formerly  fcnir- 

ti-jur  ;  <  L.  hrnrtu-ns,  <  line,  well,  +  Jacere,  Uo.J 

t  a.  1.  Beueilcent.  [Bare.] 


Digitized  by  VjOOgle 


boncflc 


hi.  whole 


being  equally  neeri 
klcd  «n.l  of  free  power  I 
r»  (jtU'l  to  what  IU'ni"ii  ''i 
ever  had  this  ll»tt>1  until 

hit  providence.  J/.Jl.  N.  IM  of  Hum!.. 

2.  Ill  iLxtrul.,  of  good  or  favorable  influence. 


on  o(  Mai* 

u  i  fatherly 
.mgdnmu  ho  pleases,  hath  yd 
tin-  spcciiui  indulgent  i  v«  of 
Ji.in.  tv-f  ' 


Tl.i 


•  kind  and  tnily  brnrliiyr  »"n.  .jI. 

/:,  ./,.,i»n™,  tyiithias  Revels,  v.  ;i. 

U.  ii.  Iu  aslrol.,  a  favorable  planet;  Jupiter 

or  Venus. 

benefice  <ben'o-fi").  k.  [<  ME.  lunrficr,  'icne. 
Use,  <  <>r.  Iiemfiee.  1'.  benefice,  <  KL.  fir nr  ik-iiiwi, 
estate  gnuile-ii,  1j.  '«»<  lu-iuui,  a  favor,  kind- 
ness, <  fit  »f  firm,  kiuii,  liberal :  see '« nco'c.]  1. 
Iu  ti  utUiI  lair,  originally,  h  fee  or  an  estate  iu 
"  i'iU  granted  for  lil'e  only,  ami  held  ex  with 
it  firm  (on  (ho  were  good  pleasure)  of  the 
nor.  Sm-h  estates  aftrrwanl  l.-ooiinnn  hereditary, 
...  word  friei  wu  used  f'l  nights  to  Individuals,  and 
(wjirni-r  became  resirlclod  to  church  living.. 

The  rL-nrll.iiiiu,  ..r  BcHrlier.  1111  assignment  >if  land  by  a 
«ini|il<  nog  Teutonic  king  a-  the  r< -want  <>r  ra*  of  inill- 
lufKnut.  is  allowed  .in  nil  Hdc  l..  have  had  milch  lo 
d<i  with  this  great  .  Iuii.k.-  |lr..m  all-luU  to  ((.mini]  in  ll.o 
legal  point '  'I  vk'W.   Vtioo ,  Fjirly  laiw  mid  Custom,  p,  .Mft. 

The  kings  gave  thsir  leading  duels  portions  of  con- 
quered land  or  of  tin'  royal  domains,  under  the  name  uf 
tnuimi.  Utky,  Kur«|i.  Murals.  II.  Sea 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  living;  a  church  office 
endowed  with  a  revenue  for  its  proper  ful61- 
mi-nt ;  the  reveuuc  it-nclf.  The  following  terms 
<il  camm  law  arc  freuiicnlly  found  ax.*  moil  with  this 
word,  which  is  of  lilsiurical  lin|»irtanec  :  A  lieiieflcc  in- 
volving no  other  obligation  than  service  in  the  (Mihtic 
offices  of  the  ehmvil  it  atMtjsV  ;  ll  the  cure  of  soul*  U  at- 
tadieit  to  It.  i/..«6f>  ;  It  wHIi  u  certain  rank  att*rhfil,  .fifl- 
ni'Mry  or  wuiior;  tlve  two  former  without  rank,  tttinnr. 
Tllll",  a  f*an»ry  wu  a  uni[.|«  IwrirflCR  ;  »  yrthrnd  irive» 
tlie  rinht  to  only  a  part  of  til*  income  of  a  canonr?  at- 
taclte^l  lo  n  colliviatr  or  cathnlral  churdi :  while  the  btn*- 
Her  t*  perpetual  anil  Iluii  charge,  UioukIi  thrrp  arv  •onK' 
<callr.l  Mianuof,  from  their  lieirui  in  the  hamU  of  the  one, 
cnuhTftnil  Ulein)  revocnlilc.  llle  Wnrllw  l»  aald  to  tic  rr(m- 
Ur  If  held  by  one  ijiMllfM  to  fulIU  theiluttrtof  Uwnfllce; 
arritfar  if  lielil  by  a  layman  ;  and  in  rvmroeno'itin  when 
in  tlie  charge  ol  one  co«niueDile<l  tiy  the  |»ru|>er  antliorl- 
Ue.  until  one  duly  qualified  lu  fulfil  IU  duilea  la  apnodnt- 
rd.  In  the  hul  named  case  INe  dllcharge  »'  the  o*W  la 
provided  tor  at  Uie  «peiw  ol  the  holder.  (See  abH.i  A 
benefice  la  received  by  titetien.  for  example,  by  a  diaptt'r, 
or  from  a  nitron,  who  M  properly  aaid  lo  jroeiu  t<>  It, 
or  iananrVrvBl  by  the  proper  eiclvafaatlca]  au|ivnor  ;  Uieae 
lo  the  Soman 
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who  are  in  need  rVti* \\.Uiw*  may  eind  without  the 
UIM4I11  'T  Mp|«,rtuoll>  ti-r  l«en«  ttcell.e,  but  Vweriiviicr  nl- 
will>  |»i'lol|.lMOi^  f^i.^fu^Nr^.  !in/v  1^  .  of 
kind  li'lliif,  but  mm  exprewive  "f  abilinlailt  |rt<ili||. 
l.iUrnMv  U  iniing  which  it  lure.  In  ],r„|..rtion  to  the 
niealu  of  the  iin  r.  <e>>ierant«  -vli"  to  tile  nolioo  of 
hli. rnlily  that -of  lunoo,.  or  r„.lil«.|ie.»  of  spirit  liicn 
neetioii  »llh  th-i  aid.  W »'"•- u  eixinit  on  a  lure.- 
arale,  not  reatrteUliK  IU.-M  lu  ik-  •  <«r.  lhltiK»  lint  " 
lavl.bly  ,  it  U  the  one  of  tht.c  w,.hl»  u..,»l  tlk.-h 
applied  to  uslfUtatiuu^or  .cIIh.ccI.iiik  liberality,  but  li"t 
iicix-ianly  no.    C«n».f».  »* Kil.-  havinic  the  Iwat  .wiamal 

■nt-aritiw.  ba.  .■  •  ti.lm  »  Kelleral  word  .  ie<  to  it  I*. 

what  l»  Ik  »t..».  d  upon  ttie  p.».ror  needy,  b-it  not  alwaya 
«lth  warm  or  kind))  fcelilu-  .  i-.  ••fndal  clmei'ty. 

With  a  low  to  lle|«il.ali.  ami  n  .1. vr.  c  of  pntcnial  ^acr 
nferiee  in  bn  pnrtiiu:  cod  in  I'mrli.-,  the-  Jndx*  left  Ihe 
aliop,  mid  went  Miilluo)  oimiK  th.>  »trcet. 

Jlnirraornr.  Socti  OnblfJ.  l«- 


benefit 

[A  liceniw  for  thn  *akf.  of  tb»  rlivmp,  hr-nefite 
ijcinc  also  ipo  'I  several  times  in  the  same  pas- 
sago  of  'ho  pot'in.J 

beneficially  ibi-u-^fi'ili'al-i),  mh.    If.  Librr. 
ally;  tiountifully ;  with  opon  hatal.  CoUjrart. 
—  2.  In  a  iMnfficial  tuatinor;  udvatitaKeously ; 
ciiiotf    profitably;  holpfuliy. 

■to  bcncficialness  (Win; -fish'iil-iK's),  «.  [<  hr»e- 
fit-mi  +  -»<««.  1  If.  Honolio.  iicft.— 2.  Thf  tjtial- 
Ity  of  being  lM-tic(l.ial;  UKefulne^s:  pronlable. 

1USS. 

.Lm.  ««fe.OriK...fM«,Wml,li  V 
for  the  eternal  and  Inevitable  lu"  In  IbW  matlcr  ta,  t 

II  c  ' 

IliethoiU  1 


Few  nion  hnve  uie.l  llw  inflqcnce  of  a  srxixl  m  lirnelir 
with  Mu  ll  «  nliljlitciMxl  tm-nrlicmrr.  with  Ml.  ll  bo.tlll«  re- 
aulta  on  human  culture  ami  clvHirntliill.  with  «uch  senu- 
ine  aiiuplicily  mid  cordial  loyalty  |*a  Mavcnaaj. 

/ii.eyr.  /int..  XV.  196 

llencrU^I  at  hiv  lltni.ut  need 
By  til. «  hi.  former  io.o.ru  fed. 

ilruden,  Alexander  *  Foul,  it.  t. 
in  rrand 


Slcnlor  Baiiti.laii  /.Vc^f.iu, 
lil  m 


I  mend  it  with  a  laryeai 

.S»a*..  T. 
itcd  pnfrtnit-i,  lllyronl  n 
hia  pen,  and  liii  awonl  t 


if  UioS,.  I.  5 
mlved  to  dc 


t'alhollc  fhnrch,  msularly 
«  pope.  Hia  action  may  cauae 
or  a/refed  (which  are);  or  Uia 
...  la  aiada  alt/riMtire,  that  ia.  to  the  pope  and 
r  patron  or  wiperlor.  acconllnif  to  Uir  moaitha  In 
the  lienence  falla  vacant,  by  deflnlta  ayaUm. 
Inil  thredbare  waa  hia  orereate  ronrtapy. 
For  he  badde  geten  him  yet  no  kwjltf. 

CAaueer.  0«n.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  Ol. 
The  eatataa  of  a  blahop  or  abbot  came  now  to  be  looked 
on  aa  a  B«f.  a  Wneifee,  held  perioiially  of  the  Kinic , 

If.  A.  rVaemon,  Nonn.  Ooaq.,  V.  87. 
<me  priert.  brlni  littla  learned,  would  hold  ten  or 
twelve  lerxuWJ,  and  rwid. 

H.  IF. 

3t.  Benefit. 

Verely.  thla  lhyn»  by  the  Deaeaee  of  p 
rated  In  hyiu,  that  he  atode  In  drede  ol  no 

Vdatl.  tr.  uf  Eraaoina'a  Apopbthegn»ca.  p.  70. 
B«n«flc«  de  diacuaalon.  In  Fmtk  law,  the  loftal  rlglit 
of  a  debtor  who  la  aecondarily  liable  to  demand  that  the 
creditor  ihonld  be  required  flrat  to  reach  and  compel 
.llcatlan  of  the  property  of  the  principal  debtor  before 


With  dlnititert 
vote  hia  fortune 
caiue. 

Such  were  hia  temperance  and  moderation,  auch  the 
excellence  of  hia  breedhljt.  til*  purity  of  hia  life,  hi»  fi*< 
rmUly  and  mi»«»><rive,  and  auch  the  aweelnew  of  hia 
deineiinor,  Uiat  no  one  thing  K-rined  w-antimr  in  Idiu 
which  lielonifa  to  a  true  and  perfect  prince. 

(Quoted  l>y  /Vearoff,  In  Kerd.  and  I  ml,  i.  i 

Cknnlv  flnda  an  extended  acup*  for  action  only  wliere 
there  exirta  a  larjre  daaa  of  men  at  once  Independent  and 
iinliovcriahcd.  /.e^v.  Knrop.  MonUa,  II. 

beneflconcy  (bf-nefi-aen-Bi),  n.  Tho  quality  of 
bciiiir  beneficent. 

beneficent  (be-ncf  i-sgnO,  <'•  f<  'beuefi- 
cen(t-)s,  compar.  fK-nf/Scrnfior,  aaaumed  from  the 
noun  bentficrntia,  but  the  L.  adj.  is  brntficiu: 
nee  bene/ic  and  beneficetie*.'}  Doing  or  off»>«ling 
good ;  ncrfonnltur  acta  of  kindness  and  charity ; 
marked  by  or  resulting  from  good  will. 
The  senescent  truth*  of  I'hrlatlanlty.  Prrtrotl. 

She  longed  for  work  which  wonld  ba  directly  bnufatnl, 
like  the  »unahine  and  thfl  rain. 

Otorgt  Out,  Middlemardi,  II,  54. 

The  worahlp  of  the  teiw/Hwaf  powera  of  nature  ao  per 
vadra  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  religion,  that  it  may 


<»ene.«l»e.«  of  Ibc  ln.M|iiallty  doi^ada,  Hrat,  on  ta* 
lola  in  which  It  »a»  acci>iupli«lieil. 

Jiii.Jhii.  t  o!..  tl>U  l.a»t.  ii. 

beneficiary  (Iiett-e-fish'i-a-ri).  ii.  niitl  n.    [<  I- 

(Vrnrfiti'nriH.t,  <  he»rfieitim :  ncvlieiirtirf.']  I.  n.  1. 
Arising  from  feudal  tenure;  feii.lntory ;  hold- 
ing under  a  feudal  or  other  superior;  subor- 
dinate: as,  "  Itcurficiarjf  services,"  .V;>f/«»m, 
Feuds  and  Tenures,  xxv. ;  "a  feudatory  "r 
beneficiary  king."  llawn. — 2.  ConueettHi  with 
the  "receipt  of  lienelits,  profits,  or  advauliige-s; 
freely  bestowed:  as,  Itrnefiriary  gifts  or  privi- 
leges. 

There  it  no  re-aaon  whatever  to  hipih-c  that  /lenencuinr 
allon  an«e  .iidd.  .dy  lu  the  world  at 

Jfa'w,  lUHMIiat  of  It,M» ,  p.  ir.K. 

( ben-e-fisli  'i-a-rix ). 


.•ariali  church  la 
*arercon,  p.  Hi. 

•  vassal.— 3. 


that  rrll«tn 
>"o<l*»  o/  IA«  ITorfd ,  p.  SSt. 
=  gyn.  Kfnt/tanl.  He ne.ltriaf ,  bountiful,  bnunteoua,  liberal, 
munificent,  (ceneruua.  kind.  RrnrAtxnt  alwaya  hnpliea  a 
kind  and  wortliy  purpuae  hack  of  that  to  which  the  adjec- 
tive appllea  ;  oenaaeiai  doea  not. 
Power  of  any  kind  readily  appear*  in  the  mannera ;  and 
power  .  .  .  gtvea  a  majesty  which  cannot  lie 
or  roatatod.  h'oieraon.  Eng.  Traita,  ja  187. 
That  audi  a  bench  can  with  hia  very  balk 
Take  up  the  raya  o'  the  Unrtiaal  aun. 

S*«*..  Hra  VIII..  L  1. 
hat  been  tried  in  large  doers  |ln 
»e  lu- 


ll. H. ;  pi.  benifiriartea 

1.  One  wlio  holds  a  benefice. 

The  Jewltcioeu  la  obliged  to  serve  t 
his  own  proper  person.  Ayli) 

2.  In  feudal  late,  a  feudatory 
One  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  1 
or  advantages;  one  who  receives 
a  free  gift,    speclftcally    <a)  In  American 
student  supported  from  a  fund  or  by  a  rellglona  or 
rational  society,  (b)  doe  In  rwrlpt  of  the  profits  at 
from  an  estate  held  III  trtlat ;  one  tor  whuae  benefit  a 
exists. 

The  fathers  and  the  children,  the  henefacb>rs  ■ 
I  .  .  .  bind  each  other  in  lh«  *U 
norullty. 
Jrr.  Taylor,  Worka,  II.  xiii. 

beneflciata  (ben-e-fiah't-at),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
orne/lctafeut,  ppr.  fViir^fie«l<inj.  [<  NI*.  'ftriic- 
JlciatMJt,  pp.  of  brnfjicinret  after  Sp.  bmrjicifiT, 
benefit,  improve,  cultivate  the  ground,  work 
and  improve  mines,  <  L.  bentficivm  (>  Sp.  btnt- 
fieio),  benefit,  improvement  (in  Sp.  of  ground, 
mines,  ote.).]  1.  To  work  and  improve,  at  a 
mine;  turn  to  good  account;  utilize. —  2.  To 
reduce  (ores);  treat  metallurgically.  AJao 
called  beiifrif.  [Little  uaed  except  by  writer* 
on  Mexican  mining  and  metallurgy.] 

There  are  a  great  nnmliwr  of  mines  located  and  owned 
by  native*,  some  of  wtvnm  have  amatraa,  and  otlvera  not 
,  to  fsrnafteiate  Uvelr  minerals  extracted, 
lluoted  in  UauaUm  t  Mei.  Handbook,  p.  !M 


SJEtSfi 


(We-fistv  «. 

of  a  TOBofire1  or 


All  manner  persona  of  laity  church  .  .  .  eeawylead  in  the 
realm  of  France.  Hull,  Hen.  V.,  an.  a. 

My  Father  lent  me  thither  to  one  Mr.  George  Bradahaw 
(nomen  Invlsiini !  yettheauoof  an  extvllent  father,  heiie- 
^eed  lo  Sarrey).  Eortfn.  Plary,  May  m,  ins;. 

htwAred  men,  Instead  of  rrslding,  were  found  lying  at 
the  Court  In  Ionia  turners ;  they  took  all  from  their  parlah- 
suners.  and  dkl  nothing  for  them. 

ft.      Hifr,n.  Hist  church  ol  F.ng.,  I. 

beneficelees  (ben'e-fis-les),  a.  [<  benefice  + 
-fesa.]  Having  no  benefice:  as,  •' Itcneficcless 
precisians,"  ShrliUm.  Miracles,  p.  190. 

benoflcence  (be-nef'i-sensl,  it.  [<  L.  tirnrfifyK- 
fta,  <  'ItcnrHci  nl  l-)<.  Is'iiefieent :  see  Itcnrficcnl.] 

1.  The  pntelice  of  doing  good;  active  good- 
ness, kindness,  or  charity. 

To  spread  abundance  in  the  land.  lK  htuyi.-sanl]  ohllit.-l 
the  liakers  to  t  lve  thirteen  havn  to  the  do/en  -  a  golden 

rule  which  remains  a  tin  went  of  ho.  t>w.w«w. 

/reiay;,  hun  kcrlnn  ker.  p.  to::. 

True  u„,Mr*;  ii  Hint  which  help*  n  man  t"  dotlie 
w<,rk  which  he  t.m.eit  IMb-l  lot.  not  that  whloll  keeps  and 

eneoorages  linn  in  idle,,. ,.  ^  ,^„iri.a  „. 

2.  A  iMinefiielimt ;  n  benelieeut  act  or  gift. 

^SVTL  «tf«er«feiste,  JSelKSVelice,  />-nnly.  LihrnMv, 
(,>M.  r.  ..<e,  V.OM  .-.ec,  i'j„,„i„  *■»,/,  lit.  r.illy 

well  wi.inng.  i=  cvi.r. ■«(•<•  "I  ll.c  .|i.|»«IHoc.  to  d..  B....I; 
bene-  it  -a-ilv  came.  1"  !»•  applnd  to  i  harital.le  gifts. 
friKA-cnr.-  lilciallv  "ell  doing,  la  the  outcome  and  visi- 
ble .  .pi^.lon  ol  i«.|K-». deuce.  11  in  a  stf.sig  though 
general  w„rd  for  active  and  abundant  lulpfulm 


beneficential  (btVnef-i-Ben'ahal),  a.  [<  L.  be- 
nefi(<mtia  (nee.  beneficence)  +  -ai.")  Of  or  per- 
taining to  beneficence;  concerned  with  what 
is  most  beneficial  to  mankind.    .V.  K.  D. 

beneficently  (be-nef'i-sent-ll),  adr.  In  a  be- 
neficent manner. 

beneflcia,  «.    Tlural  of  fVacytriBm. 
bsneficial  (ben-ej-ftali'al),  a.  and  n.    [<  LL. 

beneflcialt*,  <  Ij.  beneficium,  a  benefit  :  goo  bene- 
fice') L  <i.  1.  Contributing  to  a  valuable  end; 
conferring  benefit;  advantageous;  profitable; 
useful;  helpful. 

Hie  war  which  would  hare  been  moat  beneficial  in  na. 

Sin/l. 

That  which  is  lintteial  lo  tho  community  aa  a  whole,  it 
w  ill  become  the  private  interest  of  some  part  of  Uie  com- 
,itj  to  accomplish.   //.  .s^n«r,  Social  Statics,  p.  ,13. 


ion  (bet  . 
ficiate  +  -ion.]  The  reduction  or 
treatment  of  the  metalliferous  or 
Med.  wet,,  p.      beneficience,  beneflcient  Erroneous  forms  of 
6encff«!"0r,  beneficent. 

beneflclotUM  iben-e-flsh'ua),  n.  [<  U  hencjirtaiii, 
benefit  (se«  benefice),  +  -ows.]  Beneficent, 
beneflcinm  (ben-f-fisb'i-nm),  a.;  pi.  benefieia 
(-it).  [<  Li..,  L. :  see  benefice.}  1.  A  right  or 
privilege :  a  term  more  especially  of  the  civil 
law:  as,  beneficium  abntinendi,  that  is.  right  of 
abstaining,  the  power  of  an  heir  to  abstain  from 
accepting  the  inheritance.— 2.  In/n«f«/  (air,  a 
benefice. 

The  touetciuw  originated  partly  lu  glfu  of  land  made 
I  the  klnga  out  of  their  own  estates  to  their  ow  n  klni- 
en  and  servants,  with  n  special  undertaking  to  t«  fait*, 
iirrender  by  landt 
wrerful  men.  b 
aa  tenants  f.ir 


teetlon  m  uc  m™so.  »• 
plaotHl  his  title  under  the 

2.  Ilaving  or  conferring  the  right  to  the  use  or 

benefit,  ns  of  property;  pertaining  or  entitled  benefit  (ben'e-fit),  n 
to  tho  usufruct :  as,  it  beneficial  owner  (which 
see,  below  i ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  an  estate. — 
3t.  Pertaining  to  or  having  a  benefice;  benc- 
it i  i-d. 

\n  euineemenl  waa  toinicnd  to  all  civil  ofneer-  ami 

..   „■■.-  „•  ,     r-\  //.iK.tm- 

4|.  Kind ;  generous:  as,  n     fienefieuit  foe,"  It. 
./onsMM.    BeneHclal  owner,  one  who.  tlKiitsh  not  lav- 
In-  iippan  i.l  Lviil  title,  is  in  ci|Uity  -  iillll.d  t"  cni.-v  tin; 
ndtalltaite  of  owucr»hit.  -  Syn.  1. 
|o,  ftenemriiM,  c-""i  n:ilutliti 

Il.t  n.  Alwnefiee:  a  church  living. 
For  thai  tlie  gn.ui.  I  w.,rlc  is,  and  end  of  all. 


hy  I 

men  and  servants,  *  .... 

ful ;  partly  In  the  surrender  by  landowners  of  their  es- 
tates to  churtbr*  o»  powerful  men.  lo  lie  received  back 
again  and  held  by  them  aa  tenants  torrent  or  service.  By 
the  latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  pro- 
of the  stronger,  and  he  who  f 


fell  himself  I 
•  of  the  church 
StnWu.  Const.  Hist..  I.  SJ. 

[Karly  mod.  E.  also  >*"»»- 
'fiUbcnsfit,  etc.  (also  lienefa'et,  after  L.);  <  SIE. 
)«-«ffrf,  tienf'vl,  lienfrl,  ben  fait,  Ix-nfryte,  etc.,  < 
Al'\  tx-nfrl'.  bienfft',  OF.  />ifn/«if,  F.  bienfail  = 
It.  bene'faUn,  <'\A..  bene/actum,  a  kindness, 
benefit, 'neut.  of  benefactuf,  pp.  of  benefaeert.  do 
good  to:  see  benefaction.  The  same  terminal 
element  occurs  in  connlerfeit,  forfeit,  and  vrn- 
f'cif.]  If.  A  thing  well  done;  a  good  de<Hl.— 
2.  An  act  of  kinduess;  a  favor  conferred;  good 
done  to  a  person. 

liltss  the  U'Cl  Onivioul.  andfunret  not  all  his  lvae*la 

IV  rtii  t 


3.  Advantage;  profit; 
tee.    that  is  for  the  good  or 


concretely,  anything 
of  a  i 
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benefit 

or  thing ;  a  particular  kind  of  good  receivable 
or  received. 
Men  have  no  rtght  to  -h»t  U  not  for  their  l*tujU. 

The  be»e,M.  of . 


Durtr. 


ICmertvn,  -S*.Krh?ty  ami 


Certain  hrtit  tlr  nri«  [to  bvrbivuruui  »tilinii)«l  (rum  llv. 
log  together  //.  .Sy*,M*r,  Prln.  of  r*yrln>l.,  i  WO. 

4t.  Bestowal,  aa  of  property,  office,  etc.,  out  of 
Rood  will,  grace,  or  favor;  liberality;  gene- 
rosity. 

Either  acvpl  the  title  thou  usurp  nt, 
or  Vnciw  proceeding  from  ntir  kluu. 
Ami  not  n(  any  challenge  of  desert, 
Or  we  will  plague  Uiee  »  Ith  iuccssant  warn. 

Shot.,  1  Hen.  VI  ,  v  ». 

6.  A  performance  at  a  theater  or  other  plare 
of  public  entertainment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  to  one  or  more  of  the  actor*,  some  indent 
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The  man  whom  fteisnWrner  warms 
Is  an  angel  w ho  lite*  Iwt  to  bless. 

ElmmMd,  Banks  o(  Wye. 
IH  another  saint  it  is  receded  that  hi*  VnenW/nee  was 
such  that  he  wns  never  known  to  l»c  hard  or  inhuman  to 
uuj  one  escepl  his  relations.  Le-ky,  Europ.  Morals,  11.  111. 

2.  An  act  of  kindness;  good  done;  charity 
g-.\ en, 

The  Counter  need's  Inlllt  recoflipe  llced  \#* 
With  a  />iwt„iru.-r 

Spriurr.  Mother  Huh.  Tale,  1  V.r, 
tc  to  tile  pool.  St.  Paul  cull,  th  u 


When  these  an  noble  benefit*  shall  prove 

Not  well  dispose),  the  mint!  growing  onoe  corrupt. 

They  tarn  to  vicious  forms.      Shai.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L  2. 


fit  Of  Clergy,  In  fair.  See  elervru.  -  Benefit  Of  dli- 
on_  See  JiSruaWoN.— Benefit  of  Inventory.  See 
■tiwrnfury.  —  Benefit  play,  a  play  acted  tor  tome  ones 
benefit  or  advantage  —  Benefit  society,  a  friendly  so- 
ciety. See  /ritmilii.—  Benefit  ticket,  a  winning  ticket 
at  a  lottery.  — By  Use  benefit  oft,  by  the  kindnesa  or 
favor  of ;  by  the  help  of.  =■  8VH.  2  and  3.  AdnxnliKj*. 
Benefit,  etc.  (see  admnftv;'),  service,  gain,  good,  avail,  use, 
benefit  (ben'o-fit),  r.  f<  benefit,  «.]  I.  fruit*. 
1.  To  do  good  to;  be  of  service  to;  advantage: 
a,  exercise  benefitu  health ;  trade  benefit*  a  na- 


What  court*  I  mean  to  bold 
shall  nothing  tesu-sr  your  knowledge. 

Shot.,  Vt .  T.,  lv.  8. 

i  as  beneficiate,  2. 

i  (silver)  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
I  be  fviiefffeii  in  Catoroe. 

V.  S.  Cvm.  Re%<.,  No.  Iltvll.  (1880).  p.  5lv. 

U.  iitraus.  To  gain  advantage;  make  im- 
provement: as.  he  has  benefited  by  good  ad- 
v  ice. 

To  tell  you  what  I  have  benefited  herein. 

Js*i«»n.  1 

Each,  therefore,  benefits  egotstlcally  by 
as  aids  lu  raising  the  average  intelligence, 

If.  .Vpswcer,  l>au  of  Ethics,  t  78. 

17 To  render  daritf  blaeki 

The  sun  shall !»  (wneymed  hi  darkness. 

Heuyt,  Sermons,  p,  7H. 

2.  To  people  with  negroes.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
benemptt.    Obsolete  preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  bename. 

beneplacitt.a.  and  a.  [<  LL.  beneplaritus,  pleas- 
ing, acceptable,  pp.  of  beneylaeere,  please,  < 
/*■«<>,  well,  +  jilaetre,  please :  see p/«m*.]  L  a. 
Well  pleased ;  satisfied. 

God  a  Bewyitteile  wll,  ounmonly  •tiled  his  wll  of  good 
pleasure,  ...  Is  that  whereby  lie  decrees,  effects  or  per- 
mits al  events  A  clfccla    Uale,  Works,  III.  IS.  (X.B.O.) 

II.  ».  [<  LL-  beneplaeitnm,  good  pleasure, 
will,  decree,  tient.  of  brnfplacitiu,  pleasing,  ac- 
ceptable: see  I.  Ct.  )ilacitum,  pleasure,  what  is 
decreed,  neut.nf  plaeitiut,  pp.  ol  jilarere,  please.] 
Good  pleasure  ;  will ;  ehoiee.    .Sir  T.  Browne. 

bene  pl&cito  (ba'ne  pla'che-to).  [It.:  bene,  < 
L.  fwitc  (see  time-) ;  placito.  <  L.  phicitHM :  see 
bcHCiilaeit.]    In  miutic,  at  pleasure. 

beneplacituret,  >>■  [<  beneplncit  +  -are.]  Same 
as  bentplacit. 

Hnth  he  liy  hii  holy  penmen  told  us,  that  either  of  the 
other  way  win  more  HitilaM''  to  Ills  U  tfj-turiturr  t 

Oixnrille,  Preevhtenvc  of  SoqU.  I'. 

benetH  (be-net'l,  r.  t.  [<  fcf-1  +  ne('.]  To 
etitch  in  a  net ;  insnare. 


•d  with  villains, 

.shirk.,  Hamlet,  v. 


benet2t  (Ijen'ot).  ».    [<  ME.         <  OV.  Unril. 
mod.  F.  bint,  <  1,1,.  1»  »idtt;l<<*. 
Itcnnhrt.]    In  the  Hum.  i'-itli.  t'b., 
tho  tliiril  of  the  four  lesser  order*. 

benCTOlence  (bp-uev'o-Icns),  n.  \i  MK.  Iir»ir- 
olrnrc,  ltt\tH»U net,  <  <»F.'  bmiroltnct  (vertuteu- 
larly  (>Kiiroi»nHre,  Imnruuillnnrr,  mod.  V.  bleu- 
rfillanet),  <  L.  brnrrolentw.  <  bn<milrnt,t-)», 
well-wishing:  see  l»  itrroicn  t.  ]  1.  The  disposi- 
tion to  do  good;  the  love  of  mankind,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness; goodwill;  kindness;  eliarital.leneM. 


Thnt  which  st  distrtl 

MrsoUK  or  a  oel*,oiter|C, 

Uutrt.l,  tr.  of  Cop,!  on  Trovcrl*.  fol.  1M  b. 
3.  Iii  England,  an  arbitrary  contribution  or  tax 
illegally  exacted  in  the  guise  of  a  grattiitv  to 
the  sovereign,  from  the  time  of  Edward  lV., 
and  forbidden  by  act  of  rurlianient  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mnry:"*omctime»  used  of  similar  ex- 
actions elsewhere. 

Thesame>ear  |1I73|  G>1  ward  lx-snn  to  collect  the  eon. 
tributions  which  were  »,»  loin;  and  painfully  familiar  tin 
dcr  the  liiupproiirlate  name  ef  /.v^eit-nrc#  a  method  <d 
extortion  worse  than  even  thi-  foreeJ  l-ian*  anil  Mack 
charters  of  Ulehard  II.  Slubht,  Const.  Hist.,  t  »■!. 

Love  of  benevolence,  in  -Wie  Kn>_ilniui  fA/oi..  tliat  al- 
feetlon  or  propensity  of  the  heart  to  any  being  which 
canses  It  to  incline  to  its  well  ix-iliR,  or  disposes  it  to 
desire  and  take  pleusure  in  its  hitpmnew :  distiiiiruuihisl 
from  the  fee*  o/ eowij^aeeiiAy,  or  tlee  disjsisitlon  to  lake  de- 
light In  a  jiemiii  for  his  moral  etc  clinics-.  =  Byn.  1.  /*» 
fy.  Charity.,  etc.  (see'  6eib*/eene/l,  lienlgnlty,  humanity. 

benevolencyt  (bv-nev'6-leii-«i). ».  " 
of  being  lienevolent ;  benevolence, 
benevolent  <be-nev'o-lent),  a.  [<  late  ME. 
benemtent,  bcnyroUnt,  <  OF.  benirolent,  <  L.  f»c- 
neeoi«i(/-)»  (usually  ftciierofus),  well-wishing,  < 
fcrnr,  well,  +  ro/nw,  ppr.  of  relfc,  wish,  =  E. 
in'//.]  1.  Having  or  manifesting  a  desiro  to 
do  good ;  p*issei«iing  or  charaeteri7^?d  by  love 
toward  mankind,  mid  a  desire  to  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness;  kind:  as,  a  fcenero- 
lent  disposition  or  aetion. 

Beloved  old  man  !  frrmreoienf  as  wise. 

rvf*.  Odysaey.  1IL  i54. 
The  bnnoUnt  affections  are  Independent  springs  of  ac- 
tion equally  with  the  self  regarding  affectlona. 

/Wer,  Sliaftcshury  and  Hntclrnoti,  p.  77. 

2.  Intended  for  the  conferring  of  benefits,  as 
dist Lnguished  from  the  making  of  profit:  as,  a 
benevolent  enterprise;  a  benerolent  institution. 
-Byn.  Kind-hearted, humane,  charitable,  generous. 

benevolently  (be-nev'o-lent-li),  arfr.    In  a 

benevolent  manner;  witn  good  will;  kindly. 
benevolentness{be-nev'6-lent-nes),  n.  " 

olenee.  [Kare.] 
benevolOUBt  (b«-nev'v-lus).  a 

well-wishing:  see  6«tm>(>nf.] 

lent 

A  hnsriuW  iDcllnatlou  is  implanted  into  the  very  frame 
and  temper  of  our  church's  constitution. 

T.  Puller,  Mod.  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  609. 

beng  (beng),  n.    Same  sb  bhang. 

bengal  (ben-gal'),  n.  [From  the  province  of 
Bengal,  Hind,  and  Beng.  Bangui:  said  to  be 
named  from  a  cily  called  Bdngdld;  in  Skt., 
fla««a.]  1 .  A  thin  st  uff  made  of  silk  and  hair, 
used  for  women's  apparel:  formerly  made  in 
Bengal. — 2.  An  imitation  of  striped  muslin. 
Also  called  Bengal  /tripe. 

Bengalee,  a.  and  n.    See  Bengali. 

Bengaleae  (ben-ga-les'  or-lez'),  a.  and  n.  \< 
lirngal  +  -tsr.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ben- 
gal, a  province  of  British  India,  and  also  a  lieu- 
tenant-governorship comprising  several  other 
provinces. 

11.  «.  *inq.  and  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Bengal ;  a  Bengali  or  the  Bengalis. 
Bengal  grass,  light,  quince,  root,  etc.  Bee  the 

nouns. 

Bengali,  Bengalee  (ben-ga'le  or  -gii'le).  a.  and 
m.  [<  Hind,  and  Beng.  7(«»</«Vi.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
iH-rtuining  to  Bengal,  its  inhabitants,  or  their 
language ;  Bengaleae. 

13.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ben- 
gal ;  a  Beupalese. 

Tlie  wret  he.l  Brwmlu  fled  in  »honl«  acrua.  the  (iaiww. 

J.  1'.  It'Ar.Jer,  Short  llltt  India,  p.  Stff. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Bengalis. 

benic  (ben'ikl,  a.  [<  ben'>  +  -ic]  Obtained 
from  oil  of  lien :  as,  Itc nie  acid. 

Beni  Carlos  ( lui'ni  kitr'  16s  i,  n.  [Formerly  urni- 
earlo.  ^•wr.ir/o,  (  lU-nicarlu.  a  seaport  in  the 
province  of  l.'astellon,  Spain.]  A  red  wine  of 
dark  color  and  coiiMdcr.iblo  Mtrength,  made  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  eastern 
Spain.  Much  of  it  is  exported  to  France,  w  here 
it  is  mixed  with  lighter  wine  for  table  use. 

benight  i.br-nit'>,  r.  f.  L<  f«r-l  +  ni./'i(.J  1. 
To  overtake  with  night,  f  Hare  in  this  seuse. 
except  in  the  past  participle. ) 


[<  L.  6 
kind; 


benignity 

Some  virgin  sure,     ,  . 
Renwhtrd  In  these  woojs.     .WlV^in,  Comus,  1.  150. 

2.  To  involve  in  darkness,  as  with  the  shades 
of  night ;    shroud   in  gloom ;   overshadow ; 
eclipse;  figuratively,  to  iuvolvo  in  moral  dark- 
ness or  ignorance. 
And  let  ourwlie*  Viu'^Af  isir  happiest  .lay. 

'     lhm„f,  Tin;  Etplratlon 
tier  vliasre  was  frerti'jktrd  with  n  lallelu  mask,  to  fray 
awnv  the  uaughlv  wind  from  her  fiiee. 

MMUian,  Father  llilbtiard  t  Tales 
But  oh  '  alas  !  what  sudden  cloud  i<  spread 
Alioiit  this  uloriiHIn  kiliji's  eclipseil  heail v 
It  all  his  fame  btmykt*.  c,,ie/ei,.  Davidtls.  II 

Shsll  we  to  men  ofno7Aleu' 
Tim  Isiiip  of  life  deny' 

Hp.  littler.  Missionary  Hymn 
benighten  (be-ni'tn),  r.  f.    [<  Iwnttjht  4-  -e«i, 
after  enlighten,  etc.]    To  benight.  [Bare.] 
benighter  (be-ni'ter),  n.     [<  beniqht  +  -crt.] 
I  me  who  benights  or  keeps  others  in  darkness, 
benightment  tbe-uit'ment),  >i.    [<  benight  + 
-wrivf.]    The  state  or  couuition  of  Ix-ing  be- 
nighted. 

benign  (l)ej-nln'),  a.  [<  ME.  benign**,  <  OF.  be- 
nigne,  benin,  F.  benin  ~  Sp.-Pg.  It.'  benigno,  <  L. 
btnignus,  kind,  <  frentur,  old  form  of  bonus,  good, 
+  -gentu,  born,  <  gignrre,  OL.  genere,  beget :  see 
•genout,  etc.  Of.ma%n.J  1.  Of  a  kind  disposi- 
tion; gracious;  kind;  benignant;  favorable. 

Thou  hast  fuinil'd 
Thy  words.  Creator  Uiunusnu.  and  !»»«». 
lilvcr  or  all  thlngi  fair  r      Miltcn,  P.  L,  vlll.  tax. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  gentle- 
or  beniguity. 

with  regard  brnian. 

tlUron,  P.  L ,  xl.  XM. 
Wliat  did  the  benign  Hps  seem  to  say  I 

//airfAonw.  (Ireat  Stone  face. 

3.  Favorable;  propitious:  as,  benign  planets. 

Godlike  exervlK 
Of  influence  6etti^»  on  planets  pale. 

Urate.  Hyperion,  I. 

4.  Genial ;  mild;  salubrious:  applied  to  weather, 
etc. — B.  Mild;  not  severe;  not  violent;  not  ma- 
lignant :  used  especially  in  medicine :  as,  a  be- 
nign medicine;  a  benign  disease. -gyn.  uraevnu, 
etc.    See  benignant. 

benignaney  (bv-uig'nan-si),  n.  [<  oeiMjysaiif.- 
see  -o-itey.]   Benignant  quality  or  manner. 

benignant  (brj-nig'najit),  a.  [In  sense  like 
benign;  in  form  <  LL.  6e«ia«an(f-)»,  ppr.  of 
benignari,  rejoice,  ML.  ftemiaitare.  appease,  <  L. 
benignut,  benign,  kind:  see  benign.  Ct.  malig- 
nant, malign.)  1.  Kind;  gracious;  favorable: 
as,  a  6eiti>Naaf  sovereign. 

And  thank  oei»>jsui»l  nature  moat  for  the* 

/-oirWf,  Cathedral. 

2.  Exerting  a  good,  kindly,  or  softening  influ- 
ence; salutary;  beneficial:  as,  the  Acni^sasf 
inlluences  of  Christianity  on  the  mind. — 3.  In 
med.,  not  malignant;  not  dangerous:  said  of 

diseases.  -8th.  1.  Benignant,  brmeiotu.  Benign.  Kind, 
oV«)d- matured.  Benujnant  and  ttociosis  are  generally  ap 
plied  to  superiors,  aiid  imply  especially  a  certain 
of  kindness  or  favor.  Benujnant  Ittnorv  tender  oi 
■rroeifue  Is  more  civil  i>r  condescending .  both  arc  i 
KeiMjru  has  largely  given  up  to  benvmant  the  associations 


with  activity  or  manner,  and  is  applied  es]«ially  to  lo 
and  influences :  as  a  benign  sniile.  Kind  often  implies 
•oiiie  superiority  of  circumstances  on  lh«  part  of  the  per- 
son acting :  thus,  we  do  nott|ieak  of  a  servant  as  being  fi«4 
to  hit  master,  ualeas  the  latter  Is  ill  or  otherwise  made  de- 
pendent on  his  servant  for  aid.  A  yood  nafured  person  Is 
one  who  is  not  only  willing  to  oblige,  but  will  put  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  A'ind  Implies  discrimination 
hi  benevolence  ;  jnwJ  mtturrd  does  not,  but  often  Impllca 
a  weakness  for  Indiscriminate  giving  to  those  who  solicit 
help  or  favors. 

Stern  lawgiver '  yet  thou  "lost  wear 

The  flodbrads  mrwt  orniiriuiftt  grace: 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face. 

«\.r,fsvorrn.  Ode  to  Duty. 
She,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him 
that  tjraciuut  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive. 

Sltak.,  M.  for  M..  Hi.  1. 


There s 
toward  he 


snd  rer 
ut  and 


^wned  brother,  in  his  lo 
latumi. 

Ska*..  M.  for  M..  III. 


y  was 

loved 


An  entertainment  throughout  with  which  evcrybo 
plraar<l.an>l  the  <^s»i-«aru/e,i  fnthen.  scene  d  to  be 
with  a  delight  no  less  hearty  than  that  of  the  boy  ihem- 
selves.  W'teetU,  Vcmllan  tile,  silt 

benignantly  (be-nig'nant-li),  arfr.  In  a  be- 
nignant nianie  i-;  witli  kindly  or  gracious 
manner  or  int-  nl. 

benignity  I  Is-.nig'ni  t i  >-  w. ;  pi.  fVrHi<7sif>r«(-tiz). 
(<  1,.  heituiri i In i  !-':*.  <  UnigHiiti,  benign:  see  l>e- 
Mi./n.]  I.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  benign; 
goodness  of  disposition;  kindness  of  nature; 
graciuiistu'ss ;  lienefjcetieo. 

Ilie  '^.o.rio.'.i.'  ..t  l'r.o1.'.eo.  e  in  1 
N.  teen  than  In  Its  « 
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benignity 

2.  Ml)dn>ss;  want  of  severity. 
Like  the  mildness,  the  serenity,  the  conttni 

of  a  summer's  day.        A  Wetnier,  Adam*  amf/Ji 

3.  A  benign  or  beneficent  deed ;  a 
benignly  (beVnln'li),  adv.  In  a  benign 

favorably ;  loudly ;  graciously, 
beniint,  r-  /.  {<  ME.  benimen,  btnimen,  <  A8. 
boiii man  (=  OS.  biniman  =  OFries.  M»<«a  be  D. 
boicmra  =  OHO.  Aiit«maN,  MUG.  fVrnemew,  6. 
benekmen  x=  Goth.  Ptsiniuin),  take  away,  (  be-  + 
Riman,  take:  boo  be-1  and  mm,  and  of.  pp.  and 
dcriv.  vurb  benum,  benumb]  To  take  away; 
deprive. 

All  IukIJ.t  lie  1>  fwitemr 

The  power  both  of  bonds  and  tote. 

Geiwr,  Coot  Amant,  UL  1 
In  .  .  .  bmimtih  the  man  from  Ood. 

CAiiuecr,  farson's  Tale, 
(ben-ln-ka'sjt),  n.  [NIj.,  named  af- 
>pe  Benlneasal  an  early  patron  of  bot- 
any, and  founder  of  the  garden  at  Pisa.]  The 
white  gourd-melon,  Beuineasa  kispida,  resem- 
bling the  pumpkin,  but  covered  with  a  waxy 
pulverulent  coat.  It  is  very  generally  culti- 
vated in  tropical  Countries, 
beni&h  (be-nesh'),  n.  [Ar.  inbi.]  A  kind  of 
pelisse  worn  by  Arsbs. 

A  hrjueea,  or  oenuA ;  which  la  ft  robe  of  cloth,  with 
long  sleeves.  £ .  W.  Lone,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  M. 

beniBon  (ben'i-sn),  n.  K  ME.  benitotttt,  btne- 
son,  benesun,  beneysun,  <  OF.  beneieon,  beneiev", 
beneieon,  <  LL.  brnctlictio(N-),  a  blessing:  see 
benediction,  and  cf .  malmlieNon,  malison.]  Bless- 
ing; benediction.  [Chiefly  In  poetry.] 
God  ■  bnirnn  go  with  yon.  Shalt.,  Macbeth,  IL  4. 

More  precious  than  the  ivnieon  of  friends. 

Tnl/ourd,  Ion,  1. s. 

Bon  Israel  <ben'is'r^-el),  n.  An  Abyssinian 
Pygmy  antelope  of  the  genus  Xeotragui. 

benitier  (F.  pron.  bft-ne'tia),  n.  fV.,  <  ML. 
benedicUirium,  holy-water  font, 
twi,  blessed:  see 
benedict.  ]  A  font 
or  vase  for  holy 
water,  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the 
chief  porch  or 
entrance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic 
church,  or,  com- 
monly, agaiuat 
one  of  the  in- 
terior pillars 
close  to  the 
door,  into  which 
the  members  of 
the  congrega- 
tion on  entering 
dip  the  Angers  erf 
the  right  hand, 
blessing  them- 
selves by  mak- 
ing the  sign  of 
the  cross.  Also 
called  atptrto- 
rinm,  stoup,  and 
holy-Kilter  font 
(which  see,  un- 
der font). 

benjamin 1  ( ben'- 


ndienm.  natural  order 


B26 

benmost  (ben'most),  a.   [<  bent  +  -mott.  Cf. 
inmost,]    Innermost.    8ee  bmt.  [Scotch.] 
benne,bene3(bon'e),s.  [Of  Malay  origin.]  An 
annual  plant,  .VjMimunn  In  " 
PedaHacett,  a  native  of 
tivated  in  most  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical 
countries  for  the  Bake 
of  the  Beeds  and  the 
oil  expressed  from  it. 
The  leaves  bit  verv  tnuci- 
hMtinoua,  Slid  readily  Im- 
parl this  iiuallCy  to  water. 
The  seed*  have  from  an- 
cient times  been  classed 
with  the  most  nutritious 
grains,  sod  sre  sllll  exlen- 
lively  used  fur  food  In  Asia 
and  Africa.   They  yield 
about  half  their  weight 
of  oil  (known  as  benne., 
gibgill.,  ieeb,  or  aeaaine- 
u4IX  which  Is  Inodorous, 
not  readily  turned  rancid 
and  In  uni- 


ths  dhwhajy.'  ar-«,r,llng  to  the  several  brnti.  and  the 
strength  rei|uired  to  be  in  the  string  of  them.  B}<.  HViUtfua. 

4.  Declivity;  slope.  [Rare.] 

And  d.M-nward  on  an  lilll  under  n  benu 


It  i>  his  |Uie  k«tslator's| 
common  bent  of  mankind. 


lmMt*m\. 


by  grposuio,  and  In  uni- 
versal use  In  India  in  eooktiu;  and  nnolnting, 
etc   Large  quantities  of  both  oil  and  eceds  are 
Into  France/England,  and  the  United  Stales,  and  are  used 


ja-min), 
jamin.} 


A  kin 


morly  worn  b; 


ar.  from  the  proper  name  Ben- 
of  lop  coat  or  overcoat  for- 


Ito  p< 


»d  emerge  from  his 


Sir  Telegraph  nmonsde 
tonr  beniauu'ns,  Uke  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis. 

Planet.  Melimxiort.  Hi. 

min ; 


benjamin'-' 

a  corru_ 

&oint  q.  v.]  1.  Qum  bnnjamin.  8ec 
—  S.  An  esseneo  made  from  benxoin 


lin*  (ben 'ja-min),  a.  [=  O.  benjai 
uption  of  benjoin,  an  earlier  form  of 


kenMmin.  the  only  .flrltorl  scent  that  cttt  awsfced 
nlltan  nortriL      6.  Jonmn.  l-yuthU's  Itevels,  ».  2. 

benjamin-bush  (ben'ja-inin-buiih),  a.  Anaro- 
matin  shrub  of  North'  America.  Mndera  Hvn- 
toin,  natural  order  Lanraeeie.  Aiso  called  spioc- 
bush. 

benjamin-tree  fbon'ja-min-tKO,  ».  A  popu- 
lar riumo  («)  of  the  in-e  .Sfyrax  Bev:otn,  at 
Sumatra  (see  mn-oin),  and  (fr)  of  Ficta  Iten- 
jaminra,  an  Kant  Indian  tree. 

benjoint  (ben'jo-in),  ».  An  earlier  form  of  J*  n- 


from  Brwjy.''d'im.  of  Lryrtiwii 
A  low-crowued  straw  bat  hav 
brim. 

ben-Ut  (ln-n'kitl,  it.  A  large  wooden  vessel 
with  a  cover  to  it.    Thorabu.    [Local,  Eng.) 


obscure ;  perhaps 
»,  a  proper  name.] 
a  very  broad 


ff.r  lumps, 

are  imported 
 ,  and  are  used 

chiefly  In  til*  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  oilre-oll.  or  aa  a  aqbttitute  for  it. 
bennet1  (ben'et),  a.  [Var.  of  bent2,  nit.  <  AS. 
'beonet :  see  ftcsf3.]  A  grass-stalk ;  an  old  stalk 
of  grass.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bennet8  (ben'eO,  »•  [<  ME.  fVaet,  beneit,  in 
kerbe  benett,  <  OF.  "kerb*  beneite  (mod.  F.  bt- 
nofte)  —  It.  erba  benedetta,  <  ML.  herba  bene- 
dicta^  i.  e.,  'blessed  herb':  see  herb  and  bent- 

Oeum  vrbetnttm. 

bennick,  blnnick  (ben'ik,  bln'ik), «.  IE.  dial. 
(Somerset);  origin  obscure.]  A  local  Knglish 
name  of  the  minnow. 

ben  nut  (ben'nut),  a.    [<  tV««  +  nut.]  Thi 
"  of  th<  " 


'.        "    winged  seed  of  tbe  horserudish-tree,  Morinqti 


ptervgofperma.  yielding  oil  of  ben,  or  ben-oil. 
So,_.  horneradith-trcf. 

ben-oil  (ben'oil),  n.  [<  6ens  +  oil.]  The  ex- 
pressed oil  of  the  ben-nut,  bland  and  inodorous, 
and  remarkable  for  remaining  many  years 
without  becoming  rancid.  At  a  temperature  near 
the  freextng -point  It  deposits  Its  solid  fats,  and  the  re- 
maining liquid  portion  is  tased  in  extracting  the  perfumes 
of  flowers,  and  by  watchmakers  for  tike  lubrication  of  deli- 
cate machinery.  The  true  ben-oil,  however,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  seeds  of  IforinfM  aptera  at  Abyaainta 
and  Aralita.   Also  called  oil  0/  ten. 

benome't,  p.  a.   Sec  benumb. 

benome-t,  benomont,  [See  benumb,  benim.] 
Earlier  fonns  of  benum,  past  participle  of  benim. 

benorth  {n^-n6rth'),  prep.  [<  ME.  6«  (bi,  by) 
nor  the,  <  AS.  be-norfAa«  (m  MLO.  oenorrfes), 
<  be,  prep.,  +  northan,  from  the  north:  see  be-2 
and  norfA,  and  cf.  ocsoufn,  etc.]  North  of:  as, 
frrnorf*  the  Tweed.  [Scotch.] 

benote  (b?-ndf),  t.  [<  oc-l  +  note."]  To 
annotate  or  make  notes  upon, 

benothing  (b$-nuth'ing),  r.  t  [<  beA  +  no- 
thiugl]    To  reduce  to  nothing ;  annihilate. 

bensel  (ben'sel),  n.  [Also  bennaU,  bewril,  ben- 
sail,  and  bentsail  (simulating  bmt  +  tail),  < 
Icel.  bencL  bending,  tension,  <  benda,  bend: 
see  fwsrfi.J  1.  Force;  violence;  impetus. —  9. 
A  severe  stroke  or  blow,  properly  tliat  rc- 
eel»-ed  from  a  push  or  shove.  [Scotch  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

bensel  (ben'sel),  v.  t.    [<  beiuel,  ».]   To  beat ; 
bang.   Jamietou.  [Scotch.] 
benshie  i  ben'she).  n.    Same  as  banthee. 
bent1  (bent),  «.    f  I'rct.  and  pp.  of  limdi,]  1. 
Curved;  deflected;  crookod:  as,  a  6«if  stick. 
—  St.  Determined ;  set. 
The  Nrnf  etieailo  against  itnd  and  good  order. 

A  n-Aoni,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  67. 

bent1  (bent),  m.  f\rar.  of  benif1,  a.,  perhaps 
after  fVmf1,  pret.  and  pp. ;  but  cf.  nVsotnf,  <  oe- 
sernd ;  ascent,  <  ascend,  etc.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  bent;  curved  form  or  position;  flexure ; 
[Now  rare.] 

I  lowly  bfnt  of  knee. 
tirfrne,  Mcnaphoni  Fcloguc. 
Hold  your  rod  at  a  txnl  a  Utile. 

/.  Walton,  rmnplcte  Au«lcr. 
St.  A  curved  part ;  a  orook  or  bend.— 3.  De- 
gree of  flexure  or  rtirvalure;  tension;  gtntin- 
Ing;  utmost  force  or  power :  an  nrehery  exprr-n- 
sion,  but  used  figuratively  of  mental  disposi- 
tlon. 

lit-r  affections  have  their  full  bmt. 

Sbak..  Murh  Ado.  ii.  3. 
Then  let  tliv  love  l«  y..imir.  r  than  Uiyielf, 
(Ir  thy  sllei  tiuei  cannot  Iil>IJ  tbe  Vn(. 

,  T.  N.,  ii  4 


Lore. 


bw.Ti^urc^i'hnr.*Kr 

JI»-on.  Msnnlon.  IiiL,  U. 

5.  Inclination ;  disposition ;  a  leaning  or  bias 
of  mind ;  propensity :  as,  the  bent  of  the  mind 
or  will ;  the  oe-nf  of  a  people  toward  an  object. 

best  policy  to  comply  with  the 
flume,  Essays,  Commerce. 
My  smiling  at  this  observation  gave  ber  spirits  to  jnir- 
aactheBiat  of  hCT  inclination.  GoUurmilk,  The  Bee.  No.  i. 

The  strong  sent  of  luituro  la  seen  I 
which  thl.  topi.!  of  p~ 
Tctsatlonofaockty. 

6.  Direction  taken ;  turn  or  winding. 

For  souls  already  warp'd  receive  an  easy  tent. 

J)ryn>ft.  Hind  and  Panther.  III.  SO. 
If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy  a  6enf,  you 
will  tbe  more  want  some  mild  sikI  sffectloiuit*  spirit  U> 
watch  over  and  console  you.    Skmdnn,  The  k4ralat  v.  I. 

7.  In  carp.,  a  segment  or  section  of  a  framed, 
building,  a*  of  a  long  barn  or  warehouse. — 

8.  A  framed  portion  of  a  wooden  scaffolding 
or  trestlework,  usually  put  together  on  tbe 
ground  and  then  raised  to  its  place.— 9.  A 
large  piece  of  timber.— 10».  A  east,  as  of  the 
eye;  direction. 

Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth. 
But  gives  all  sue  and  hrnt  of  amorous  view 
On  live  fair  Crveeld.  Shtk.,  T.  and  C„  tv.  a 

-  Byn.  5.  Bmt,  Prrnmnty  Bias,  Inelinat ten.  retwfeaca, 
Prtmrntwt,  IHjpontwn,  all  seep  more  or  less  of  tlielr  ori- 
ginal fttruratireneas.  Hrnl  Is  Ui*  ga-neral  and  natural  ststa 
of  the  mliiil  as  disposed  toward  snioethlng ;  a  decided  and 
fixed  turning  of  the  mind  toward  a  particular  ohjeet  or 
mode  of  action.  Prapeneitv  Is  leas  deep  than  <-«t.  less  a 
matter  of  the  whole  ns tore,  and  Is  often  applied  to  a  strong 
appetency  toward  that  which  Is  oviL  Buu  has  often  the 
same  meaning  as  sent,  hut  tends  specially  to  denote  s 
sort  of  external  and  continued  action  upon  the  I 
as.  "  morality  influences  men'a  I 
all  tbctr  actions,-  toofat.  Buu  U>  often  I 
prejudice,  tudinatiou  is  a  sort  of  ieitt ;  a  t 
or  less  dectdod.  In  sonw  direction,  rendencji  is  a  llttls 
more  than  innltiuirinn  stronger  and  more  prrmaiMnt. 
I'nnme—  is  by  derivation  a  downward  tendency,  a  strong 
natural  Inclination  luward  that  which  Ii  In  some  decree 
e«ll :  as,  pninerwss  to  err,  to  self  Justification,  to  vice ; 
but  it  Is  also  used  In  a  good  sense.  Ditporitum  is  often  s 
nutter  of  character,  with  more  of  choice  In  It  than  In  the 
others,  but  it  Is  used  with  freedom  In  llghUr  senses :  as, 
tile  dispoettvm  to  work ;  the  rfujneifiVm  of  a  plant  to  climb. 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  henl . 

Shot.,  Hamlet,  IU.  f. 

without  the  least  prepneitv  to  Jeer. 

BrniN,  Ihjn  Juan.  i.  41V 
The  buu  of  humao  nature  to  lie  slow  In  correspondence 
triumphs  even  over  the  preacntiiuickealng  in  the  general 
pace  of  things.  Ceonje  Eliot,  MliUlletiutrrh,  II .  MS. 

It  is  so  much  your  incf  I'mition  to  do  good,  that  you  stay 
not  to  lie  asked;  which  is  an  approach  so  nigh  to  the 
Deity,  that  human  nature  is  not  capatiln  of  a  nearer. 

Drydrit,  Lied,  to  Indian  Emperor. 
Everywhere  the  history  of  rellgl-n  betrays  a  tendemy  to 
enthusiasm.  Btnernu,  Emmy*.  1st  ser  .  p.  «f* 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellowship 
seem  reducible  to  a  pronnwes  to  do  good  to  others  and  a 
ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by  others.  Smth. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is  now  a  greater  disynei- 
.  men  toward  the  assertion  of  Individual  Ub- 


ijl^ves  a  W.  to 


SUtlcs.  p,  167. 

bent3  (bent),  a.  [Also  dial,  bennet :  <  ME.  bent 
<  AS.  'beonet  (found  onlv  in  comp.,  in  local 
names,  as  in  Bconctledh,}  E.  licnttey)  s  OS. 
•fttarf  (not  authenticated)  —  LO.  tVAnrf  (Brem. 
Worterb.)  =  OHO.  binu:.  bine:.  MJIO.  fcin.-.G. 
binte,  a  bent,  rush;  origin  unknown.]  1.  Any 
stiff  or  wiry  grans,  such  as  grows  i>u  connuons 
or  neglected  ground.  The  name  Is  siven  to  many  spe- 
cies, as  d^resffe  rxttyari*,  Atrrvpvnim  jumritm.  species  of 
Aim,  etc. :  in  Ainerirti  it  b  iipplivd  exclusively  to  Agrvetu 

rtrfouroi  Hlld  A.  camiMl-    AWi  Ifllf^rlM, 

2.  The  culm  or  stalk  of  bent ;  a  stalk  of  coarse 
withered  grata) ;  a  dead  stem  of  grass  which 


Ills  spear  a  bent  both  Miff  and  slmng 

/Jenyf.m,  Nymphldl*. 

3.  A  place  covered  with  grass ;  a  field :  nnin- 
closed  pasture-land ;  a  heath. 

Vche  bote  to  the         thst  that  l>ytee  mi  erWt. 

dUifrrnfirc  /'uoiw  (ed.  Morrit).  Ii.  iW, 
Black  bant,  Alnptmnu  a<rrrMti*.  —  Doc  c  brown  oent, 
d^rorfw  rooom.  Kar3.h,  cireepla.K.  Hue,  or  whits 
bent,  Aimt'tie  eubnh:—  Reed  bent,  luii»"nAiVn  arun. 

rfiiunvii.  wire  bent,  .v«rtni  afn'ei«.-To  take  the, 
bent,  t»i  tsku  to  lln  Ixnt ;  mn  sway.  iSiotcli,) 

T'oir-  /A-  brut.  Mr,  Kaahlrigh-    Mnkt-  se  pair  o"  legs 
w.Ttli  twa  pair     hsn,l«.  lto>.  It,.).  II.  4. 

;r,„,lf,  ben-teak  (ben'tek),  ».    A  close-grained  ifife- 
ouind  lo  Uie  Uudlug  of  l.jw.;  tbe  lurce  Ibey  have  in    nor  kind  of  teak,  used  in  India  for  buildings 
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ten-teak 

and  other  ordinary  purposes.  It  in  the  wood  of 

iMgrrstrcemm  mierocarpa. 
bent-graaa  (bent'gra*),  n.    Same  as  lumfi,  1. 
benthal  (ben'thal),  a.  [<  Gr.  /<<iA>c,  the  depths 

of  the  wo,  +  -ai.\    Of  or  pertaining  to  depths 

of  the  sea  of  a  thousand  fathoms  and  more. 

See  extract. 

In  hU  presidential  address  to  the  biological  action  of 
the  British  Association  at  Plymouth  In  1HT7.  Mr.  tlwvn 
Jeffreys  suggested  the  use  of  tbc  name  "  btntkal  .  .  .  fur 
depths  of  one  thousand  fathoms  and  more,"  while  retain- 
ing (lie  term  "abyssal"  for  depth*  down  (o  one  thousand 
f mil.  .mi  P.  II,  Caryrnltr,  In  Science,  IV.  •«(, 


f.2  7 


bequeath 


bemimbednesa  (h*-numd'nes),  it.  [<  benumbed,  benzyl  (ben'zil),  ».  [<  herniate)  f  -$/.]  Ad 
lip.  of  benumb,  +  -kw.]  The  state  of  being  organic  radical  (CgHgt'Ho)  which  does  not  ex- 
benumbed  :  absence  of  sensation  or  feeling.        ist  in  the  free  state,  but  fn  combination  forms 


benumbment  (be-num'meut).  n. 
-men!.]    The  act  of  lienum 
being  benumbed ;  torpor. 


benwoed  (ben'wed),  n.  (AUo  bin-,  htntU,  f>«n- 
urctl;  <  6c»  (uncertain)  +  iteeifl.  Of.  ftesafrifA, 
fcinrfirtrff.]  Ragwort.  [Scotland  and  North. 
Ireland.] 

benzaldehyde  (bcn-zal 'de-hid ).n.   [<  bem(oie) 
+  aliUhyac.]    The  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  C« 
Ifenthamic  (ben-tbam*ik),  a.   Of  or  pertaining   H.COH,  a  ™lorie*»  liquid  having  a  pleasant 
Tf^li»ih™»  »L  mLn  r    o<for  and  soluble  in  water.  :tu 

to  Jeremy  Bentham  or  to  his  system.  See  lien-    ri,„y  „„  ,  Unw  Ml<.  ,„,,  ^  mki 


ituimism. 


of  the  greatest  happiness 
en  taught  Ui  apply. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Autoblog.,  p.  M. 


a*  well  as  various  pigment*. 

benzunide  (ben'." 


Benthamism  (ben'tbaro-iztn),  n,  f<  Benlham 
+  -win.]  The  politlnal  and  ethical  system 
Uught  by  Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1S32),  who 
held  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number  is  the  rational  end  of  moral  rules, 
and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  governments  and 
individuals  alike;  utilitarianism  (which  Bee). 

My  previou.  educaU.w  |that  to,  bsfor.  WSI-t|  hail  he«l. 
in  a  certain  kk.  already  a  wune  of  ArnrAainum. 

J.  S.  MM.  Aulobtog..  p.  04. 

If  SritMainuM  to  absolutely  the  truth.  Uiat  Hie  Pope  la 
to  he  denounced  Iweaiue  ho  hu  not  yet  liecoiov  a  convert 
to  it?  J.  II.  .Veu-uian,  Letters  (1S7S),  P-  »«■ 

Benthamite  (ben'tham-it),  n.  [<  Bentham  + 
-ite*.\  A  follower  of  Bentham;  a  believer  in 
Benthamism;  an  adherent  of  the 
philosophy. 


M.  ArnoU,  Eaaaya  In  Criticism,  p.  13. 
bentinck  (ben'tingk^,  n.  [From  Captain  Ben- 
tinck  (1737-75),  the  inventor.]  Mont.,  a  trian- 
gular course,  used  as  a  trysail :  now  generally 
superseded  by  tho  storm-staysail.  —  Bentinck 
boom  a  small  lioom  on  the  foot  of  a  square  foresail.— 
Benllnck  shrouds,  ropes  extending  from  the  weather 
f«tb>r*-*UfItotheli.echaiinels,  lo support  the  duui  wlien 
the  .hip  to  rolling  Wearily.  |No  lomjrr  used] 
bentiness  (ben'ti-nea),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bentv. 

bentlng  (ben'ting),  ».  [<  html*  +  -tug.]  The 
act  of  seeking  or  collecting  bents  or  bent-stalk*. 

The  pigeon  never  luioweth  woe 

Vlilll  she  doth  a  bentiny  go.    Raff'i  /Vverrbi. 

banting- time  (ben'ting-tim),  n.  The  time  when 
pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas  are  ripe :  as, 
"rare  6r«fii«o-f»m«i,"  Itryden,  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther, iii.  12S3. 

bentlwj,  bentiveo  (ben-te've,  -t*-v*'$).  n. 
[8aid  to  be  Braz.]  A  name,  said  to  be  used  in 
Brazil,  of  a  clamatorial  passerine  bird  of  the 
family  lyranuida;,  the  IHtangua  tulphuratus  of 

afiui  (Vieil- 


IV  n.     [<  £*■»- 

z(oie)  +  amide.]  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
fflH«.C"O.NH8,  which  maybe  regarded  as  the 
amide  of  benzoyl, 
benzene  (ben'zen),  n.  [<  bem[oie )  +  -eiw.]  1. 
A  hydrocarbon  (CnHA)  formed  whenever  or- 
ganic bodies  are  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation at  a  high  temperature,  and  obtained 
commercially  from  coal-tar.  It  Is  a  clear,  colorleu 
litiuld,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal,  agreeable  odor,  used  in  the 
aria  as  a  solvent  for  gurat.  realna.  fata,  etc.,  and  aa  the 
material  from  which  anllliio  and  the  aulllnv  colors  ate 
dertvod.  Auto  called  oetuof,  beiuofi'n. 
2.  Same  as  benzin  or  ocmrinc. 
benzUtlwn'ziD.a.  [<  ben^,nn)  +  ■*/.]  Acorn- 
"  by  the  oxidation 
igbromotoluylene 

with  water  at  150°  C. 
benzilio  (ben-zU'ik),  a.   [<  bou-tf  +  -ic]  Of. 
pertaining  to,  or  formed  from  bcur.il :  as,  6e:»- 
eilic  acid. 

benzlmlde  (ben 'zi  -mid  or  -mid),  n.    K  fVs- 
ompound  (CjuHigNoOj) 


ist  in  the  free 

u  considerable  number  of  compounds, 
benzylation  (ben-zi-la'shon),  n.    [<  hrn;i)l  + 
-uIioh  ]    The  act  of  adding  benzene  to  rosaui- 
line  or  some  aimilar  snb«taiice. 

The  tendency  of  the  iv-iiryoifiion  being  to  give  the  colour 
a  Wiser  shade. 

Crnct-Cal rerf,  tlyefng  and  Calico  printiiis;,  p.  JOv. 

benzyllc  (ben-zil'ik),  a.    [<  benzyl  +  -ir.]  Be- 
lated to  or  containing  the  radical  benzyl, 
bepaint  (btj-pant'),  r.  /.    [<ftf-1  +  ;wisf.J  To 
paint ;  cover  with  paint,  or  as  with  paint. 

a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 

Ska*.,  B.  and  J.,  II.  3. 
[<  6c-l  +  pale*.]  To 


bepale  (be-pal'),  r.  /. 
make  pale. 


Those  Dcrjnr'd  lipa  of  Uilne,  btpnlnt  with  blasting  sjgha. 
To  a 


Cnreu 


>  an  Inconstant  Serrant 


bep.%t  (be-paf), 
ppr.  bepatting. 
patter  upon. 


thy 


r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bepatled, 
[<  f>J  +  pat.]   To  beat  upon; 


I  sound 
'  the  ground. 
J.  BaiUu.  The  Kitten. 

bepearl  (be-perl'),  r.  t.  [<  be-l  +  pearl.]  To 
cover  with  pearls,  or  with  shining  drops  liko 


arUd  »ill  de« 


pound  (f  14H10Oo)  o 
of  benzoin,  and  also  by  1 


CVtfrir.  Tile  Primrose. 
[<  6e-l  +  peffl.J  To  pelt 


.id* 


?i(ne)  +  (a)n«Hif.]  A 
formed  by  tho  action  of  hydrc 
hydrid  of  benzoyl.   It  occurs  alao  in  the  resinous  resi- 
due of  the  recUftcalUin  of  the  oil  of  bitter  auuoDtla. 

benzin,  benzine  (ben'zin,  ben-zen'^,  a.  f <  tea- 
r(oif )  +  -ina,  H'sr*.]  A  colorless  limpid  liquid 
consisting  of  a  mixt  ure  of  volatile  hydrocarbons 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  between  62° 

and  05°  B.  It  u  obtained  by  Uie  fractional  distillation  of 
petroleum,  it  ia  eaaenttally  dilferent  from  t«iutene,  being 
a  mixture  of  hydrorarlirjiM.  while  benrene  is  a  tingle  hy- 
drocarbon of  (Constant  compoaltion.  It*  chief  use  in  the 
urta  to  aa  a  aolrctit  for  fata,  rosins,  caoutchouc,  and  certain 
alkaloids.  Also  Improperly  written  benzme. 
benzoate  (ben'zo-At),  n.  [<  benzo(ie)  +  -afel.] 
A  salt  of  benzoin  acid. 

benzoated  (ben'zo-a-ted),  a.  Mixed  with  ben- 
zoin or  benzoic  acid, 
benzoic  (bcn-zo'ik),  o.  f<  6cnro(<s)  +  -ie.] 
Pertaining  to  or  olttained  from  benzoin.-  Ban- 
sole  acid,  C„HjCOOIt  a  peculiar  vegetatile  add.  ob- 
tained from  t*<n*«lii 


bepelt{l)e-pelt'),r.f. 

soundly. 

bepepper  (brj-pep'6r),  r.  t.  [<  '«e-i  +  vrpper.] 
To  pepper ;  pelt  with  thickly  falling  blows. 

bepester  (be-pes'ter),  r.  f.  [<  fer-1  +  ptstrr.] 
To  pester  greatly ;  plague;  harass. 

bepinch  (bf-pincV),  r.  f.  [<  tie-1  +  pineh.]  To 
pinch  or  bruise  all 


In  their  aides,  arma.  shoulders,  all  brjxMraf. 

f*«t< 


lUn  thick  the 

bepinkt  (bj-pingk') 


ilr 


v.-ltrtl 

i4her  baUama  or  sublimation  i 
ctlon.    It  forms  light  feathery  neeolea :  its  taste 


Slid  i 


as  Jo  pir.ghr»ehe 
long  supposed  to 


lot),  Lamun  »ulnhnratn*  (Linnreus),  originally 
described  in  1760  by  Brisson  as  ' 
iaune  de  fayenne,  and 
be  a  shrike. 

ben  trovato  (ban  tro-vH'te).  [It.:  6eii,  <  L. bene, 
well;  froeoto  (pi.  froeofi),  pp.  of  frweorr,  find, 
invent:  see  frore.]  Well  feigned;  well  in- 
vented: a  part  of  a  familiar  Italian  saying,  tie 
non  A  rero,  i  ben  triiraUi  (If  it  is  not  true,  it 
is  well  imagined),  sometimes  introduced,  in 
various  relations,  in  English. 

Various  anecdotes  of  hlrn  ItHtnle]  are  related  l»y  Bixxai-- 
eto.  Hacchettl,  and  others,  none  of  tlwim  lertilmllar.  an<l 
some  of  them  at  least  tlftecn  centuries  old  when  revamiied. 


Among  mj  floolui,  id  «rt„  p.  IB. 

benty  (ben'ti),  a.  K  benp  +  -y>.l  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  bent  or  bent- 
grass.—  3.  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  bent. 

benumt,  p.  a.  and  r.  t.  An  earlier  form  of  fte- 
numf'. 

bennmbt,  benome't, «.  rearly  mod.  E.,  < 
ME.  btmome,  benumen,  <  AS.  henumen,  pp.  of  he- 
nimnn,  deprive:  see  oesim.]  Benumbed. 

benumb  (bf-num'),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  ooikis, 
fcetiomoy,  benome,  <  ticsi«s»&,  btnum,  brnnmc,  p.  a.: 
see  bennmb,  p.  a.]  1.  To  make  torpid ;  deprive 
of  sensation :  as,  a  hand  or  foot  l>rnnmlir<l  by 
cold.— 3.  To  stupefy;  render  inactive. 


My  niirwl  revolts  at  the  reverence  for  fotviini  Bullion, 
which  stln.  «  liKiuiry,  restrains  inveatkgntloii.  Vni<«.^  the 
vlaor  of  the  intellectual  fa.  nlth  ».  miWui  s  an.!  detuta<a 
the  mind.  .V.  MVftjfcr.  In  ^uddiT,  p. 

benumbed  (be-numd').  p.  a.  Numb  or  torpid, 
either  physically  or  morally: 


'  Physically 
;  benumbed  ] 


pungent  and  bitterish,  and  its  odor  aUghtly  aromatic :  It 
u  used  in  making  incense  ami  pastils. —  Benzoic  ether,  ti 
substance  obtained  by  dlatillltHI  bigethor  4  pans  of  alco- 
hol, 2  parts  of  crystallised  turnsole  ackl,  and  1  part  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  oi" 
having  a  feeble  aromatic  smell  like  that  of 
pungent  aromatic 
/erwr»f«ri"ii. 

benzoin  (ben'zo-in  or  -zoin),  n.  [First  in  16th 
century;  also  written  benjnin,  liem^rKyne,  ben- 
yvin,  later  fcrnvton,  etc.  (also  corruptly  benja- 
min'*, q.  v.),  —  D.  benjuin  —  (».  benioe,  benzoin  = 
Dan.  bcn.-of,  <  brn/oin,  <  Pg.  beijoim  si  Bp. 
btnjui,  mcNjiri  aw  It.  oenroi,  K.  Ar.  tubdn  idtca, 
lit.  'incense  of  Java'  (Sumatra).  Tho  omission 
in  Ttom.  of  the  syllable  In-  was  prob.  due  to  its 
being  mistaken  for  the  def.  art.]  Gum  benja- 
min ;  the  concrete  resinous  juice  of  Stynuc 
Benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  obtained  by  incisions  into  the 
bark.  Thu  bru/uln  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  U<th 
Sumatra  and  slam,  that  from  Slam  lielng  much  superior 
to  the  other  In  quality.  When  rubbed  or  heated,  It  has 
a  fragrant  and  agreeable  odor, 
luetics  and  perfumea,  and  in  Iih 
amltirerk  churclie*.  anil  I*  the  t 
f/iort'  or  Turtityitvn  i  tmlmut, 

for  lironchitU  alid  an  eifrcllve  ujipllLatlon  to  indolent 
son's,  etc.  It  forms  the  mediciuiU  iiigrerlieot  of  court 
plaster.    rVe  Stymz. 

benzol  (ben'zol ),  a.    [Less  prop,  benzole ;  <  ben- 
z(oir)  +  -<>l.]    Same  as  benzent,  1. 
benzolin  (l^n'zo-lin),  «.    [<  Oi^of  +  -in*.] 

Snme  sn  Ifnzrnc,  1. 
benzolize  (lien'zo-llz),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  o<it- 
zoliznl,  ppr.  benzolizing.  [<  benzol  +  -ice.  ]  To 
treat,  impregnate,  or  cause  to  combine  with 
benzene  or  a  benzene  derivative, 
benzoyl  (ben'zo-il  or  -zoil),  n.  [<  /wb^oIiV)  + 
-v'.J  The  radical  (<  "7Ha< ))  of  benxoic  acid,  of  nil 
of  bitter  almonds,  ami  of  an  extensive  series  of 
compounds  derived  from  this  oil,  or  connected 
it  by 


if/man,  Iliad,  Hill, 
r.  t.    [<  be-l  +  pink.]  To 
pfnk ;  cut  m  scallops  or  pierce  with  small  holes. 
bepifM  <bf  pis'),  r.  I.   [<  6*.l  +  pi**.]    To  piss 
upon ;  wet  with  urine. 

bepitcht  (be-pich'l,  r.  f.  [<  6e-»  +  pitch*.]  To 
cover  or  stain  with  pitch;  hence,  to  blacken  or 
darken.  .Si/lmter. 

beplty  (b/^-pit'i),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brjnlud, 
ppr.  brpitjtug.  [<  b*.\  +  jrify.]  To  pity  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mercy  on  him,  poor  heart :   1  hrmfiof  him,  so  I  did. 

FiMina,  Tom  Joim-».  »  D. 
beplalt  (be-pUf),  r.  f.    [<  k-1  +  plait.]  To 
plait. 

beplaster  (be-plis'ter),  r.  f.    [<  be.i  +  plaster.  ] 

To  cover  with  plaster;  cover  or  smear  over 

thickly;  bedaub. 
AVpfajfrrrf  with  rouge.  GaUemith,  Kelaliatkm, 

beplume  (be-plom'),  r.  f.    [<         +  illume  ] 

To  furnish  or  adorn  with  feathers;  plume, 
bepommel  (bf-pum'el),  r.  f.    [<  fec-1  +  jmm- 

mrl.]    To  pommel  soundly ;  drub, 
bepowder  (b*-pou'der),  r.  f.    [<  fcr-1  +  jmroVr.) 

To  powder;  sprinkle  or  cover  all  over  with 

powder,  as  the  hair.  • 

la  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  .  .  .  employ 

...  all  the  thought  withlnaide  Ills  noddle  to  6e|«7irder 

and  becerl  Uie  outside? 

A.  Titter,  Freewill,  Foreknow iwlge,  eb'.,  p 

bepralze  (bf-pr*z'),  r.  f.  (<f*-l+/ir<iisr.]  To 
praise  greatly  or  extravagautly ;  puff. 


J>,-r-H 


ewspajiers  and  magazines. 

cTo/JsiftifA.  Essays,  viiL 


It  Is  cuietly  used  in 
emw  in  Koman  Catiioli 
las*,  of  tile  tincture  talle 
long  famoiu  as  a  ivmetl 

ujipllLatlon  to  imliihn 


Hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no  politician,  has  been 
so  bepruitfit  as  Burke.  t\i«iew^»or«ry  Rrr  .  I.,  ?7, 

bepray  (bf-pra'),  r.  t.    [<  fcc-l  +  pray.]  To 

pray;  beseech.  Shak. 
beprose  (be-proz'),  r.  f.    [<  f>c-l  +  j>ro»r.]  To 

reiluce  to  prose. 
To  fiepnue  all  rhjme.  Mntltt,  Verlial  i  Tit  Maui, 

bepucker  (bfl-puk'er),  r.  f.    [<  fV-*  +  pucker.] 

Tii  pucker. 

bepuff  <be-puf '),  r.  f.  [<  6r-l  +  puff.]  To  puff; 
be  praise. 

Uiiaieriea  never  so  diplomaed,  brpvff*!.  gasliglitcd.  con- 
tinue .huirorlis.  CtirlyU,  Past  slid  Present,  p, 

bepurple  (br-pfT'iili,  r.  i.  [<  i*-i  +  purple.] 
To  Huge  or  dye  with  a  purple  color.  IHggv*. 
bepuzzle  (be-puz'l),  i .  f.    [<  6<--l  +  puzzle .]  To 


atlv;  lierplex. 
(te-puz'l-n 
]  Perplexity, 


bepuzzlement  (be-puz'l-ment).  n.    [<  bepuzzle 


bequeath  (be-kweTH').  r.  t.  [<  ME.  In/Hi  tut  u, 
biqurthen,  earlier  IricK'thrn,  <  AS,  lueurlhun, 
doelare.  aflinn.  give  by  will,  <  lie-  +  cu  rt/\nn, 
say.  The  simjile  verb  beeatne  obsolete  in  the 
ME.  period,  except  in  the  pret.  quoth,  which 


■ 


Digitized  by  LiOOgle 


bequeath 

remains  archaically  iu  un  idiomatic  conatruc- 
tion  inep  i/uoth).  The  compound  has  been  pre- 
served through  it«  technical  uxe  in  wills.]  If. 
To  give  swnv;  transfer  the  i>osse(wion  of;  as- 
sign a*  a  gift'. 

Witt  th<"l  forsake  (by  fortune, 
llojiftttk  thy  Unit  to  htm,  und  me? 

Slink..  K.  John.  I  ). 

2.  To  give  or  leave  by  will ;  assign  as  a  legacy ; 
morn  commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  used  of 
personal  property,  in  contradistinction  to  real 
property,  which  is  said  to  be  defined. 

Mini'  herltiiav. 
Which  mj  .lend  father  .11.1  Jkourai*  to  mo. 

.H'Aos,,  1"erLcles,  U-  t. 

8.  To  hand  down ; 


>  fanuvtlifi  lu  religious  gloom  ami 
I  nlf.lous  antor  t.i  the  next. 

Ilatetheirne,  Muin  Street. 

<rr  ever  living  tongue,  and 
nlrllect. 

:  Might  of  Kicbt,  p.  IS. 
4t.  To  commit;  eommend;  intrust. 


tireece  has  t*awmtlud 
the  immortal  production 


x  of  her 


Wc  to  Unmet  oar  slaughtered  friends  txauratk. 

t'vpe.  lllav.1,  vil.  S*. 

5t.  Togiveoryiold;  furnish;  impart. 

\  nlggarda  purse  shall  acarcv  hfjvmth  lii>  nsst«r  a 
good  dinner. 

/V»nito-s.  /'«H„  In  tUtl.  Misc.  (Walh.\  HI.  Ti  (.V.  /?.  B.) 
Ttut  which  Wu/ntAs  it  this  slow  pace. 

.V.  Fair/ax,  Bulk  and  Mv.,  p.  1S2.    (AT.  £.  C) 

64.  Reflexively,  to  commit;  dedicate;  devote. 

Orpheus  .  .  .  eruueufas  hiauttf  to  s  solitary  life  In  the 
desert*.  AT.  Digit.  Brand  Stolleof  Honour,  1. IX.K.U.' 


«'),«.  [<  fe^rt,  <•.]  A 

bequest. 

boqueathable  (be-kwo'Tiia-bl), «.  K  bequeath 
+  -able.]   Capable  of  being  bequeathed. 

bequeatnal  (bi}-kwe'THal).  si.  [<  bequeath  + 
-<«.]   The  act  of  bequeathing;  bequest. 

The  tooueitlAat  of  their  savings  may  be  a  means  of  siv. 
ing  unalloyed  happiness.  Tile  American.  VI.  sat. 

iMqneatber  (b*>-kwe'«?Her),  n.  One  who  be- 
queaths. 

beqeeathment  (be-kw*TH'mm>t),  «.  [<  be- 
queath +  -meat.]  The  act  of  Bequeathing;  a 
bequest. 

boquosrt  <btj-kwest'),  a.  [<  ME.  bequate,  by- 
au«*Yr,  prob.  (with  excrescent  -t,  an  in  be- 
he*t,  ana  shifted  accent,  after  tao  verb)  <  AS. 
'bicwit  (cquiv.  to  bievide,  ME.  bequide,  after 
ftceav^in,  ME.  oeqM<rte»),<  W-,  accented  form, 
in  nouns,  of  bl-,  be-,  +  ewu  (eurtas-),  saying,  < 
evethat,  say :  see  bequeath.]  1.  The  act  of 
bequeathing  or  leaving  by  will. 


Heel 
lion,  or  fteOMsf  at 

SOT. 

Possession,  with  th»  light  of  tot/putt  and  inheritance,  is 
th»  stimulant  which  nin  property  to  it*  highest  value. 

S  A.  Her..  rXLIIl.  68. 


That 


biiu,  by  I 

Sir  M.  Halt. 


is  left  by  anil;  a  legacy.- 3. 
which  is  or  baa  been  handed  down  or 


transmitted. 

Our,  cathedral*,  oiir  cre*da,  our  liturgies,  our  varied 
mltitstrtrs  of  compassion  for  every  fomi  ot  human  auifer. 
ing,  arc  a  fctouerf  (rum  the  age  of  faith 

//.  .V.  (IsvnAitni,  Shi-rt  Studlrn,  p.  203. 

bequestt  (b^-kwesf),  r.  t.   [<  bequett,  n.]  To 

give  an  a  bequest ;  bequeath, 
bequethet,     '•    An  obaolete  form  of  bequeath. 

Chaucer. 

bequia-swoet  (ba-ke'ft-swet),  a.  [See  quot.J 
An  oacine  passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Icteridie 
and  subfamily  ^KMca/iavr ;  the  (Jui&crtltt*  tumi- 
nam*,  agraklv  found  iu  the  Carlbbees:  so  named 
from  its  note. 

In  Be,jaU  [In  tJie  CiiHbbot-Al,  aini  r«t«iHllnK  throu/h- 
out  tin-  i'luklil  [of  lt>lan(i>|,  it  a  blackbird,  n  new  *]>cclt-*i 
name,1  Uie  (Juucalu*  Niihik»*«#,  which  utakci  Ilie  lur  ri*- 
M.unil  with  its  JnviMLi  cry  :  'H*<)uiit  *vr<t.  pitrrl.  tU<jH\u 
nrrci:  (iter,  C»mpi  hi  tin  t'nrlblH'i '«,  I". 

bequotetbe-kwot').  r.  I.   [<  he.l  +  quote.]  To 
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berat  (be-rat').  n.  [Armen.]  A  warrant  or 
luitcnt  of  dignity  or  privilege  given  by  an  Ori- 
ental monarch. 

berate  <  be-rat'),  f.  t.  [<  (V-»  +  rafc*.J  To  chide 
vebemently;  scold. 

/«>r<t  rut  t>evate4  SiMTaCet  as  it  ho  hail  couubt  a  nick- 
|K>cl.a.  /'up.  Jin.  Jfu..  \Xll.  oi. 

berattlet  (be-rat'l).  r.  t.  (<  +  rattle.]  To 
cry  down ;  abuse ;  run  down.    .S««A'.  [Karo.] 

beraualte  (be-ru'nlt).  «.  [<  lieraun  (see  def.) 
+  -it/-.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  irou  of  a 
reddinh-brown  color,  found  at  St.  Uenigna  near 
Hcrann  in  Bohemia. 

berayt  (be-ra'),  r.  t.  f<  be-l  +  ra»3.]  l.  To 
make  foul;  defile:  soil. 

BerouiVw  tlie  lout  aiwl  water  whU»  Uia  blahcp  wsa  bsp- 
tlllUii  I.UU.  UUtm,  libit.  Eng.,  vl. 

fl.  To  scent. 

How  conn  your  liandkercher 
Soiweetly  thai  terav  dl 

MiddMrM.  The  Witch.  L  • 

berbe  (btrb),  n.  The  name  of  an  African  genet, 
OeuetUt  pardiua. 

Berber  (bv>r'ber),  n.  and  a.  [<  Ar.  Berber,  Har- 
bor, the  Berbers:  see  barbary  and  barb*.}  I.  n. 
1 .  A  person  belonging  to  any  one  of  a  group 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parta  of 
Barbary  and  portions  of  the  Sahara,  descended 
from  the  primitive  race  of  those  regions. —  2. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Berbers.  It  Is 
one  of  the  Hamitic  languages. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Berbers  or 
their  language. 

Berberidaceaa  (b6r'be-ri-dft'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Herberts  (Berberid-)  +  -ucrrr.]  A  natural 
order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  thalamifloral 
dicotyledons,  distinguished  from  allied  orders 
bv  having  the  few  stamens  in  two  or  throe 
w"horbt  and  the  anthers  opening  by  valves.  The 
genera  are  widely  distributed,  but  are  small,  with  the 
*«copUon  ot  AVrtwru.  Ot  the  smaller  genrTs.  the  btu* 
oahuali  (CauhipwH/iwiH),  thcntandrako(PfKf«pAytfBiuix  and 
the  twill  leaf  {Jeftraortia)  are  of  mare  or  leas  repute  in 
luedJchie,  and  the  Aktbin  la  an  uniansenUU  cliaiber.  Bee 
cut  linik  r  BtrUeil. 

berberitiaceous  (ber'be-ri-da'ahius),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  lo  the  Herberidaeea. 

berberlne  (bdr'lie-rin),  «.  [<  XL.  berberina: 
see  Herberts  and  -iwc-.l  An  alkaloid  (C00H17 
N04)  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, being  found  in  the  barberry  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
whose  extracts  combine  a  yellow  color  and  bit- 
ter taste.  It  forms  flue  yellow  aHcuLar  crystals,  spar- 
ingly soluble  In  water,  havlna  a  bitter  taste.  The  sul- 
phate and  hydrudilomte  are  soluble,  but  with  dldlcalty. 

Berberis  (ber'be-ris),  n.  [NL. :  see  Mrterry.] 
Tho  principal  genus  of  the  natural  order  Ar- 
brriaacete,  including  the 
It  cuuUlna  about  tea 
species  of  ahnibby 
plants,  nvostly  Anion- 
can,  and  ranging  from 
Oregon  to  Tterra  del 
Fucau.  Tike  coinmofj 
lia/htrry,  B.  rutyarU, 
tlic  only  Mimpcan  ape- 
cles  ana  extensively  na- 
turallsed  in  the  1'uiled 
states.  Is  well  known 
for  its  rod  acid  hemes, 
which  make  n  pleasant 
iweaerre.  The  leaves 
also  are  arid,  and  the 
bark  aixl  root,  a*  In 
many  other  s furies,  an 
aMrtntrciit  and  >*ield  a 
yellow  dye.  The  bark 
of  the  root  of  this  anil 
of  several  Asiatic  t|Ht- 
des,  as  ti  tMcium.  It. 
Aruttif*.  ana  ti.  ar,t- 
tata.  Is  uaed  as  a  bitter  loni 


llartivrry  \X*wt*nt  iW/4rli\  with 
fruli.  f^wer.  aoiI  utbrr  a )  In  the 
sci  iWdehlstente. 

und  for  flic  extrarliiNi  of 


bit).  s*im< 

n|feclf».  <liht1iiicnf),lK.ii  by  piiinat,-  t'lvrtrn-i-u  Jfav,-*,  arid 

llK'hl'hllS  Hit- llvt-unii  flTop,;  of  thi;  I'si'lltr  ctojit.  ti,  .<•)»*• 

UJittm,  an-  fre*nii'ntly  cultivate!  for  nrnann-nt.  The 
Matiit-ns  in  this  iremis  an'  i  itrio4iwly  irritsMe,  ■prinsiii^ 
f..TW;ini  ntNiii  the  jiivfil  wli^u  tho  irm*-r  side  of  Ita-  Qla- 
uient  is  loih  IhiL 
berberry  (>>cr'bcr-i),  n.    Same  ns  barberry. 
berbine  (bir'biu),  n.    [<  llerh(erit)  +  -inel,] 
An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  root  and  inner 
burk  of  (lie  burberry.    It  is  an  ninorphnuK 
white  powder,  bitter  to  the  tunte. 
berceuse  (Iwir  sez'),  «.  [V..  a  rocker,  a  lullaby. 
IT,  /wrrvin/,  a  emdle,  <  Urcer.  rock,  lull  to 
nleep.]    A  cra<lU^-sollp;  esiiceiully,  a  vocal  cvr 
iiislnunetitnl  com|Kihitiou  of  n  tender,  quiet, 
and  xnotliinp  churaeter. 
bercheroot  ihcr'chi  -rot).  w.  The 
pound,  the  unit  of  weight  in 
stiiiiiltinl  of  lKl.'i  equal*  4<>S>.r»l 74 
O.lKrjN^i;  of  a  pound  avoinlupoi*. 
n.    S.-e  herknt  et*. 


quote  trequctitly  or  nit 

Middle 

Of  lM  ttlft'1. 


a: 


English  past  participle 


beraint  (he-ran'),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  6cr«ifNcw,  Inrei- 
n* »  .;zs  t-tll(».  JorcoY/itoH,  ti.  tfere*i»eH  ).  <  t«:-  + 
reinen,  rain :  see  br-l  and  r«i«l.J  To  rain  upon, 
o  It),  !,U  t,  ru  suit  lure  (,..  ,•»;  t,;,.,^.,!. 

fha:i.-'r,  lT.l||iet,iv.  M'l. 

BerardlllS  {l»e-riir'di-us%  11.  [NE..  named  after 
M.  7t.r<ir<f.J  A  genus  of  CMhmtoeeto  whah-i. 
of  the  fniuily  I'k\i*c!>rnhr  and  >ubfaiiiilv  Ziiilni- 
ntr,  hu ving  two  functional  teeth  ou  each  side  of 
the  mniidibular  *vniplivsis.  Jt  is  r.  Und  intein  ral 
,  h»ra.  ti  r«  t..  /.i.s,i,;.\n.l  Jfre-t'l-km.  Ito  only  specks, 
D.  .mil."/.  .ilt,iei;i.i:  .1  kliKth  ot  sOotlt  »0  feel.  U  found  lb 
Sew  Zealand  »»Hr». 

Berard steel,  sotted. 


berg 

berdasht, «.  Ben  burdash. 
berder,  it.    An  olssolete  form  of  1 
bereM,  '  ..  bereat,      ete.   An  obsolete  form  of 
fcrvir',  bear'*,  etc.,  ocrrir*,  etc. 
Berean  ( W-re'an),  a.  and  n.    [Also  written  lie- 
nean,  <  L.  Iterant,  <  JUraei,  '  Or.  Ih(»nii,  H> 
pova.J  I.  tr.  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  the  ancient  town 
of  Uerca  (Bera'a,  now  Verria)  in  Macedonia; 
iu  religious  use,  resembling  the  people  of  Berea 
ss  deseribed  in  the  Acts.    See  II.,  -. 

II.  1.  An  Inhahitaiit  of  ancient  Berea.— 
2.  One  of  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  took  their  name  from  and 
profess  to  follow  the  aucient  Bercans  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xvii.  11,  in  building  their  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  practice  upon  the  Scriptures 
alone,  without  regard  to  human  authority. 
Also  called  Barrlnuiten,  from  their  founder. 
John  Barclav  (1734-Ofl),  of  Mutbill,  Perthshire. 
Berea  sandstone.  See  xamistone. 
bereave  (be-rev'),  c;  pret.  and  pp.  bereared  or 
bereft,  ppr.  bereaving.  [<  ME.  bereten,  birrrru 
(pret.  WtrertV,  berefte,  bereft,  }urafte,  pt>.  be- 
reeeil,  bereft,  berafl).  <  AS.  beredjlan  (=  urries. 
birtiea  =  OS.  ftir<5AA««  =  D.  berooreit  —  (lH(i. 
OtrouoiiM,  MHO.  berouben,  O.  berauben  =  Uoth. 
t>irauf>ON ),  rob,  bereave,  (  be-  +  redfiav,  plun- 
der, rob:  see  oc-1  and  retire. )  I.  trans.  1.  To 
deprive  by  or  as  if  by  violence;  rob;  strip: 
with  of  before  tho  thing  taken  away. 


Me  lisvc  ye  bertartil  «/  my  children.  tien. 

Fate  had  wtaveu 
The  twist  ot  life,  sad  her  0/  life  berruwn. 

/Wd,  latoc  s  .' " 
Wilt  thou  die  e'eo  thus. 
Rained  'midst  ruin,  ruining,  bere/t 
Of  naiue  aiul  lionor? 

\ruiiam  H orris,  Earthly  Famlise.  II.  14. 
|It  la  aometlmea  used  without  0/.  more  especially  in  the 


deprived  or  Ui»  t 

Ami  'tis  your  fault  I  am  here/1  blm  so. 

Shot.,  Venna  and  Adoula,  L  SSL 
Alt  your  n.te-c-st  in  thusc  tcrrll.irlea 
U  utterly  arre/t  you.   San*.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  UI  1.1 

2f.  To  take  away  by  destroying,  i 
spoiling;  tako  away  by  violence. 
Khali  move  yoa  to  Vrsni*  my  life. 

I  think  his  understanding  Is  Wnft. 

.SAa*.,sll«n.  VI.,  «.  a. 

8f.  To  deprive  of  power;  prevent 
No  thing  may  hirst 
A  man  to  love,  til  that  him  Hal  to  lerc 

Caaucrr,  Troilua,  L  As. 
13.  infran*.  To  destroy  life ;  cut  off.  [Rare.] 
>eroa  vemont  (b«J  -  re  v '  ment),  n.  [<  fcerctire  + 
-Mtesif.]  1.  The  act  of  bereaving. — 8.  The  state 
of  being  bereaved ;  grievous  loss ;  particularly, 
the  loss  of  a  relative  or  friend  by  death. 


The 
or 


SvtM,  Tor  BitL 

bereaver  (t«;-ro'ver),  n.   One  who  bereaves  or 
deprives  another  of  something  valued, 
bereft  (bt}-reft').  Preterit  and  past  participle 

of  ftereare. 

Berengariu  (ber-en-gi'ri-an).  n.  and  a.  [< 
ML.  Beratgariua,  Berengar,  a  theologian,  born 
about  A.  D.  WS,  died  about  108ft.]  L  ».  One  of 
a  twet  which  followed  Berengariua  or  Berengar 
of  Tours,  archdeacon  of  Angers  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  trausub- 
stantiatinn. 

II.  a.  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Berengarians 
or  their  opinions. 

Berengarianism  (ber-en-ga'ri-au-iam),  a.  (< 
fkreugariau  +  •i»m.'\  The  opinions  or  doctrines 
of  Berengarius  and  his  followers.  See  Here*. 
qarlau. 

Berenice's  hair.    Seo  f'oswi  Berenice*. 

bereflite  (ber'e-sit).  n.  [<  Bcre*(ovsk)  +  -IfA] 
A  fine-grained  granite  fonnd  near  Bcresovsk, 
Kussia,  in  the  Ural,  associated  with  gold-bear- 
ing quartz. 

beret,  berreti  (iH'r'et). ».  [F.  Wrw,  <  mi.,  be- 
ntta,  biretta,  a  cap:  see  Itarref^  and  biretta.] 
I.  A  round  Hat  woolen  cap  worn  by  the  Basque 
peasantry.    A.  E.  D.—2.  Santo  as  biretta. 

beretta,  w.    See  biretta. 

berettlna,  ».    See  berrettina. 

bcrowickt,  w.    See  Iterieiek. 

berg'  (beix).  n.  f<  leel.  Sw.  Norw.  f>r./  =  Dan. 
^<r.f7,  a  rock.  ft.  hrtj  =  E.  Jwirroirl,  a  hill.]  A 
roek.  (Shettaud.] 

bers-  <W-rg),  it.  fFrom  -berg  in  ieeberti,  <  O. 
eixbera :  see  teeben).  Not  from  AS.  beorg.  a  hill, 
which  gives  E.  fctirroH-l,  a  mound  (hut  cf.  bergh ) : 
see  fcimwl.]  A  targe  C 
tuin  of  ice ;  an  iceberg. 
Like  alltumut  Wr„,  of  ice.        rcnnpsoti,  ITUiceat,  Iv. 
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berga.ll  (herbal 

ototrgtil.  bergi 
perch,  a  very  001 
labrus  tulspemw. 
nnner. 


bergall 

I.  [Also  written  burgatt,  var. 
q.  v.]  The  ounner  or  blue- 
1011  New  England  fish,  CUmo- 
S*o  burgall,  and  oat  under 
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tain-meal  or  foMil  farina,  a  geological  deposit 
in  the  form  of  an 


Bergamask  (bor'tra-mask),  a.  and  n.   [<  It. 

Bergameueo,  adj.,  {Bergamo,  a  town  In  Italy. 
Cf.  bergamofl.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
city  or  province  of  Bergamo  in  northern  Italy, 
or  the  district  of  Bergamasea:  as,  Bergamtutk 
traditions;  the  Bergamask  Alps ;  " a Bergomask 
dance,"  Shak.,  M.  N.  IX,  v.  1. 
U.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bergamo  or  Ber- 


or  cell-walls  of 
land  In  aeaaona  of  y 
and  bark. 

bergmote  t  berg'mot),  n. 


nature  of  a  ber^ 

A  conaUlernhlc  fter; 


Same  as  barmote. 

Full  of 
or  of  the 


bergy  (ber'gi),  a.  [<  bettfl  +  -»».]  1 
bergs  or  icebergs. —  9.  BesembUng  o 

"berg. 

le  bet 


yjf  luaea  of  Ira. 


F.  UaU,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  268. 
n.     [Also  written  bergnult 


A  at  lh«  poverty  of  tbo  Buyauvukj.  among  whom, 
moreover,  the  citrcmee  of  atupidity  anil  cunning  an 
matt  uaually  found,  accordlu*-  to  tlie  popular  notion  In 
luly.  HmrtUt,  Venetian  lilt,  ». 

2.  [=  F.  bergamatqu*.')  A  rustio  dance  in  im- 
itation of  the  people  of  Bergamaaca,  who  were 
ridiculed  as  elownish  in  manners  and  speech. 
borgamot1  (ber'ga-mot),  n.  [Formerly  also 
burgamot,  burgemott,  bourgamot,  appar.  <  Ber- 
gamo, a  town  in  Italy.  Ct  bergamot?.]  1.  A 
variety  of  the  lime  or  lemon,  Citrus  medica,  with 
a  very  aromatic  rind,  from  which,  either  bv  me- 
chanical means  or  by  distillation,  the  volatile  oil 
of  bergarnot  (known  in  trade  as  ettence  ofber- 
gamot)  is  obtained.  The  essence  is  a  product 
chiefly  of  southern  Italy,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed in  perfumery.—  2.  The  popular  name 
of  several  labiate  plants,  as  in  England  of 
Mentha  citrata,  ana  in  the  United  states  of 
Monnnln  MuliU*  and  if. 
of  snuff  perfumed  with  ' 

OIvm  tho  noao  IU  tfrgmwt.  Couyr,  Talk,  IL 

4.  A  coarse  tapestry  manufactured  from  flocks 
of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  from  the  hair 
of  oxen  and  goats,  said  to  have  been  made  origi- 
nally at  Bergamo. 

bergarnot3  (ber'ga-mot),  n.  [<  F.  bergamote,  < 
It.  oergamotlo,  appar.  a  perversion,  simulating 
a  connection  with  Bergamo,  a  town  in  Italy  (cf. 
bergamofl),  of  Turk,  begarmidi,  lit.  (like  the  0. 
name  fUntcHbirne)  prince's  pear,  <  beg,  a  prince 
(seeory2), +  an»B^apear.J  A  variety  of  pear. 

bergander(ber'gan-d*r),n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
torjwsder,  burgander,  aj>par.  <  ME.  berje,  a  bur- 


,  brrgaU,  turgtM) ;  <  Norw,  berg- 
gflta,  dial.  berggall,  appar.  <  berg,  cliff,  pri 


bergylt  it.ir 
(see  also  b 

rggalL,  appar.' < 
nice,  hill,  +  gulla  =  Icel.  ggTIa  Ka&  'gyltr,  a  sow.] 
A  name  in  Shetland  of  the  roee-fish,  Sebastes 
maWnu*,  a  fish  of  the  family  Seorpmida.  Also 
ftonirgian  haddock.    See  cut  under  He- 


gander;  cf .  its  other  name,  burrow-duck).  Cf .  D. 
bergeend  =  N Fries,  bargaand  —  MLO.  berehant 
=  0.  bergente,  lit.  'hill-duck,'  G.  erdpamt,  lit. 
'  earth-gooee.']    A  name  of  the  sheldrake  or 


burrow-duck,  Tadorna  mi, 
beTgell,  n.    See  bergle 
bergert,  ».    [Appar.  <  F.  bergire,  a  nlglig£  style 

of  dressing  the  hair.]    A  lock  of  hair  worn 

long,  aud  with  the  end  curled,  by  ladies  in  the 

time  of  Charles  II. 

Bergerac  (ber'je-rak;  F.  pron.  berxh-rak'),  n. 

1.  A  red  wine  of  good  quality,  made  In  the 
department  of  Donlogne  in  southwestern 
France,  in  the  vicinity  or  the  town  of  Bergerae. 
It  la  nrldoiu  In  tbe  market  under  Ita  own  name,  but  la  cx- 
ported  from  Bordeaux,  and  confounded  with  claret.  It  U 
very  popular  throu«bout  central  France. 

2.  A  white  wine  from  the  same  district,  gen- 
erally very  sweet  and  of  a  high  flavor. —  3.  A 
dry  wine  not  unliko  Barsae. 

bergeret»,  ».  [OF.,  <  berger,  a  shepherd,  <  ML. 
bcrbicariui,  a  shepherd,  <  berbex,  L.  frrrer,  a 
wether.]  A  pastoral  or  rustio  song  or  danco. 
A1m>  bargeret,  bargaret. 

There  Itecari  aiKin 
A  ladj  tot  to  alnire  right  wnmanlr 
A  taryani  In  iiraWu*  tbc  dalalr. 

Ftvmr  and  Lmf,  I.  MH. 

bergbt,  «•  [Cf.  ftaryn ;  obsolete  form  (after 
Scaml.)  of  hoiroifl,  a  bill.]    A  hill. 

berglax  (berg'lakB),  s.  [Norw.  brrgltir,  brrg- 
laks,  lit.  rock-ealmon  (=  Dau.  bjergUu,  the 
common  hake),  <  berg  =  8w.  berg,  IMrt.  bjerg, 
a  hill,  rock.  +  Norw.  Sw.  Dan.  lax  =  AS.  Was  = 
G.  lacks,  salniou.]    The  Norwegian  name  of  a 

?7ttloid  fixh,  Corj/phanoidex  uoriegicwi,  of  the 
amily  MatTurida>. 
borgle  (ber'gl),  it.  [Also  written  bergtU,  bcr- 
tfitr  (aud  brrgtilt,  bur  gall,  q.  v.),  appar.  a  var.  of 
bergylt,  <|.  v.)  A  name  in  the  Shetland  islands 
of  the  ballau-wrattae.  I.nbrus  maruliittn. 
bergmanite(berg'm»n-it>. ».  [<  T.  O.  Bergman, 
a  Swedish  mineralogist  (1735-84),  +  -iff*.]  A 
variety  of  the  zeolite  nutrolite.  it  wnin  nuuln 
and  f)lirvn;»  In  the  ilrcnniyi'iiltL-  of  ltnvic  in  NVraaj.  Un 
roti»r>  an-  urecntuli,  ttmyfsh'VhHo,  and  red. 

bergmastor  (l)*rg'tnai»'ter)t  «.  [After  IK  berg- 
netttrr:  *ee  oorstiMter.]    Same  hr  barmnxtrr. 

bergmohl  ^^iaf+'iildk/  ^KmrnC^  * 


Moun- 


called . 

berhySM,  t.  t.   Seo  berime. 

beriberi  (ber'l-ber-l),  a.  [Singhalese;  an  in- 
tensive redupl.  of  beri,  weakness.]  A  disease 
characterized  by  anemia,  muscular  and  sen- 
sory paralysis,  more  or  less  pain,  general  drop- 
sical symptoms,  effusion  into  the  serous  cavi- 
ties, and  dyspnoea  on  exertion.  Hydropic  sad  dry 
tarnu  arc  <n'stltii,nl»lMd  or  tbc  premie*  or  absence  at 
(I ropey.  It  may  be  acute,  or  lubacut*  or  cbranle.  It 
d-iet  not  appeal  if.  t*  ci'iiUgliwa,  thwigh  1".  itifreta  l«x-»l- 
ltlea.  Beriberi  oeenis  In  Imlu  ami  a<l|acent  countriea, 
Ij  fre.iufnl  lu  Jnjntn  undrr  tlie  n»mc  •■[  tnUe,  iun1  fno 
to  bo  IdmUoal  with  the  "aleepuig  iltlm*"  of  the  mat 
ivnei  of  Afrlea.  II  la  aaid  to  .jotBr  111  IVioth  America 
alio. 

Beridffl  (ber'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Beri{d-)»  + 
-«<<r.  1  A  family  of  tetractuetons  or  tanysto- 
matous  bracltycerous  IHptera,  represented  by 
such  genera  as  Beri*,  Xulopkagtu,  etc.  Also 
cMea  Sylophagida. 

beiidelf,  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A  garment  of 
linen,  worn  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Honry 
VIII.  I'laneht. 

berigor*  (ber-i-go'rt),  n.  A  name  of  an  Aus- 
tralian falcon,  tho  berigora  hawk,  Hieraeidea 
(or  YiraoiVf/M)  berigora. 

borimo  (b£-rim'),  r.  t.  [<  +  riwel.J  To 
celebrate  in  rime  or  verse.    Also  berhyme. 

Stie  bad  •  better  lore  to  fcen'ui*  [aa  In  old  cdttbintl  lier. 

SAo*.,  SL  and  J.,  11  4. 

be  ringed  (M-rlngd'),  a.  U  be-l  +  ringed^ 
Supplied  or  surrounded  with  rings, 

A  curloaaly  Wrinjtd  dlac  Itataml. 

B.  P.  burr,  Ccce  Cmlnni,  p.  90. 

Beria  (ber'is),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Beridee,  or  Xglo]<h(igitut,  B.  etavipct 
is  an  example. 

Berkeleian  (berk'l^an),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to"  George  Berkeley,  bishop 
of  Clovne,  Ireland  (born  108+,  died  1763),  or  to 
Berkelelanlsm. 

The  Utrkrlriau  tdeallfm  la  little  more  Ulan  the  eaay 
leiuonatratlon  that  thli  rlow  |that  the  world  of  reality 
'    independently  of  belnit  known  by  any  know. 

II.  u.  One  who  holds 
tem  of  idealism ;  one 
of  a  material  world. 
Berkeleianism  (berk'le-an-izm),  it.  Tho  phi- 
losophy of  Bishop  Berkeley.   Bee  Berkeleian. 

He  holda  that  lualenal  tliiiees  exlat  only  bi  ao  far  aa 
Uiry  are  pem'ived  ;  tlmlr  \»  yrrriyi.  II  It  by  think, 
hut  Uiein,  and  tnaklnit  in  think  them  that  the  Divine 
Being  ereatna  the  material  unlrcrae,  Hnt  Berkeley  Klve* 
to  eoula  a  »nliataiitlve  exiiteiice,  at»  the}-  mnat  be  created 
otbera  lae.  Tlie  Berkeleian  ldealiim  ii  Intimately  inter, 
woven  with  aa  ektreine  nuinuiall>in.  which  deniea  tho  c*le- 
tencc  of  tenenil  coneeptloiw.  Berkeley'*  theory  of  vlalou, 
which  In  a  moduied  form  kt  now  ircnerally  •■iopte.l  by 
•cJoiitlftc  mm,  la  that  while  wo  aeo  two  dlinentton*  ©f 
.pace,  the  third  I.  reeognlaed  by  touch  (that  la.  by  the  mn.- 
cular  aetae).  antll  the  eyet  breume  educated  to  aaaociat- 
big  cvTtoln  ai^tcarunoea  with  certain  feelings  uf  tench. 
Berkeley's  Act.  See  act. 
berkoveta  ( Wr'ki-vets),  a.  [Buss,  berkoeetxi.') 
A  Kussian  weight,  legally  equal  to  400  Ru«»lan 
noundR,  or  361  pounds  2  onneea  arolrdupoiti. 
In  other  parts  of  Hussia,  where  older  pounds 
have  not  pone  out  of  use,  the  value  of  this  unit 
is  somewhat  greater.  Also  bereowet;. 
berkOWltS  (her'kA-vit*),  «.  [0.  berkowiL;  repr. 

Rnt>».  tirrkoretsH.]  Same  aa  bcrkotvt*. 
berlln1  (ber'litt  orber-liu').  «.  [In  first  sense, 
—  Sp.  Pg.  It.  berlinn  —  G.  berlint;  <  F.  bertinr; 
<  Berlin,  tbe  capita]  of  Prussia.]  1.  A  larco 
fiiur-wherled  carriage  with  n  suspeii'K'il  body, 
two  interior  seats,  and  a  top  or  bn«*l  thst  ran 
be  raised  or  lowerud :  so  eulleil  bi-pnuae  tln-t 
made  in  Berlin,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  di-*igin»  of  an  architect  of  the  elector 
•   A  knitted  glove. 


BernielA 

A  tat  man  In  black  tight*  and  clnndr  R*r{\iu. 

Didem,  Tiiixv*  at 

berlin2.  berling,  *.   See  ftiWi'it. 

Berlin  Dine,  Iron.  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

berloque  i  ber-lok'),  «.  [F.]  Afilit.,  the 
upon  a  drum  announcing  a  meal-time. 

berm  (berm),  it.  fAlao  written  berste,  rarely 
birm.barm;  at.  F.  brrme,  =  Kusa.  berma,  etc., 
<  MB.  twTtn«,  D.  berm,  berme,  s  MIX},  berme, 
barm,  ss  G.  6emtr,  a  berm,  prob.  —  Icel.  6arntr, 
edge,  border,  brim,  as  of  a  river  or  tho  sea,  etc.: 
see  6ria»l.]  1.  A  narrow  ledge;  specifically, 
in  fort.,  a  space  of  ground  or  a  terrace  from  3  to 
5  feet  in  width,  left  between  the  rampart  and 
the  moat  or  foes,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  rampart  in  the  event  of  a  bombardment, 
and  to  prevent  the  earth  from  filling  the  foss. 
Koonetimra  it  la  pallaaded,  and  tn  tbe  Netherlaadl  It  la 
generally  planted  with  a  quickset  hedge. 

It  we  accept  the  Hindu  Kuan  aa  our  mountain  tortreaa, 
then,  to  uee  a  technical  pbraae,  Afghan  Turklatan  la  our 
frerm  and  the  Olua  our  ditch. 

J.  T.  WhftUr,  Short  IflsL  India,  p.  SSs. 
2.  The  bank  or  aido  of  a  canal  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  towing-path.  Also  called  ^»r-4asa-. 

bernuHt,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  barm*. 

benne%  h.  See  berm. 

bennilllanB  (ber-mil'yana),  n.  pi.  [Origin  un- 
known.]  Pieces  of  linen  or  fustian. 

Bermuda  grass,  fan-palm,  etc.  Seethe  nnunn. 

Bermndlan  (ber-nnvdi-an),  a.  and  a.  L  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Bermudas  or  to 
their  inhabitants. 

TJ.  a.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bermuda 
or  the  Bermudas,  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  At- 
lantic, about  <V>0  mile*  eattof  CapeHatterab  in 
North  Carolina,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

bttrnU,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  Sant'. 

bern-t,  bernet,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  <  ME. 
bene,  bern,  bume,  bum,  etc.,  ^  AH.  ororvt,  Morn, 
a  warrior,  hero,  a  word  used  only  in  poetry,  and 
prob.  =  Ieol.  ftforn,  a  bear,  appar.  a  deriv.  of 
*  fieri,  m.  (beta,  f.),  =  AS.  frerrj,  a  bear,  E.  bear*. 
It  was  a  common  poetical  practice  to  give  the 
names  of  fierce  ainimala  to  warriors;  cf.  AS. 
eofor,  a  boar,  aw  IceL  jofitrr,  a  warrior,  hero.] 
A  warrior;  a  hero;  a  man  of  valor;  in  later 
use,  a  poetic  term  for  man. 

bernacle1  (ber'na-kl),  n.  Samo  as  barnacle*. 

bernaclo-t,  ».  Same  as  ftontoole'-*. 

Bernardine  (Vi«T'n|r-din),  a.  and  a.  [F.  Bcr- 
nardin,  <  ML.  BeriuirdMti«,  <  Bcrnarifux,  Ber- 
nard.] I.  ii.  The  name  given  in  France  to  the 
members  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks,  n 
la  derived  from  at.  Bernard (lunl-llti*^  who  waa  the  moat 
dlatingulabed  member  of  tbe  order  au.i  irU  i^urded  aaita 
accond  founder.   See  Cittrrcian. 

IL  a.  Pertaining  to  8t.  Bernard  or  the  Ber- 
nardines. 

Bernard's  canaL  See  cosaf. 
bernet,  n.  See  hern?. 

bornert,  n.  [<  ME.  berner,  <  OF.  bemer,  bernler, 
brenier  (ML.  bemariua),  a  feeder  of  hounds,  < 
bren,  bran,  bran :  see  bran.']  An  attendant  in 
charge  of  a  pack  of  hounds.   A*.  E.  D. 

Bernese  (ber-nes'  or  -nes'),  a,  and  n.  K  O. 
Bern,  F.  lienor,  in  Switzerland,  +  -ear.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Bern  or  Its  inhabitant*. 

IL  ».  ting,  and  pi.  A  citizen  or  citizens  of 
Bern,  tlie  capital  of  SwiUerland,  or  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  same  name. 

berne*qn«  (ber-nesk'),  a.  (<  It-  Brriw»co,  < 
Berui :  see  -e*/nr.]  In  the  humorous  and  bur- 
lesque style  of  the  writings  of  Francesco  Berni, 
an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1536. 

Btrnuaut  poetry  it  the  clearest  redoluii  of  that  retl. 
alvnj  and  moral  KeptlfUm  which  waa  one  of  tlie  cliarnc ■ 
tertaUca  of  Italian  anctal  life  in  the  Kith  century,  n>id 
which  ahowrnl  lUelf  more  or  leas  In  all  the  wnrka  of  that 
period,  that  aoeptlciam  which  abupped  tbe  relhriuna  Refor- 
mation In  Italy,  aud  which  hi  ita  turn  waa  an  clfert  of  lila- 
toekwl  cvndiUoua.  iforyr.  Brit.,  XIII.  iia 

Bernicl*  (her'ni-klU),  n.  [NL.  (adopUtl  as  a 
genus  name  by  Stefdieiis,  !H'i4).  <  ML.  berniela. 
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Berniclft 

the  barnacle:  see  barnacle *.]  A  genus  of  geese, 
containing  the  barnacle-poose.  brent-goose,  and 
related  species,  which  have  blink  bill*.  Mack 
head  and  neck  with  whit"  markings,  ami  the 
general  color  dark,  with  whit*-  or  light  tail-COV- 
erts.  The  type  species  it,  A  tuvr  txrnUta.  how  It  trttnyunr; 
tlu-  brelit-g,*MC  is  ft.  brtnU\ ,  tit.  Mack  l*clit  of  North 
America  is  /I.  worrierfas .'  the  rommon  wild  goose  of  North 
Anwrtca.  or  ranad*  go,,»e.  is  C  ranat^n/ti ;  llatchins's 
ICHM  It  »  similar  hut  smaller  srjeeiea,  B.  AwfeAMlri;  He-re 


bernicle,  bernicle-goose  (ber'ni-kl, 

1  Inirnaele*,  ' 


gos),  ». 

(A  funn  of  barnacle*,  historically  obsolete,  but 
now  occasionally  used  with  rcf.  to  the  NL. 
generic  naiup  llernicla.  ]  Thi'  barnacle  or  bar- 
nacle-goose. See  Artrimrrrl,  1. 
Berniasartia  (ber-ni-siir'ti-S),  «.  [NI»-,  <  fler- 
niMuirf.  nanui  of  a  quarry  iii  Belgium.]  A  ge- 
nun  of  extinct  Wealden  erwodiles,  typical  of 
the  family  Beritutsartiidtr,  whose  remains  have 
bet-it  fouud  in  a  quarry  in  Bernissart,  Belgium. 
Berni88*rtlid»(bor'ni-Biir-ti'i-ilc),  H.pl.  [NL., 
<  Bernutsttrtia  +  -km*.]  A  family  of  extinct 
cfocodiiiaus.  The  technical  characteristics  are :  the 
choanal  4-omparutlvely  approximated;  the  Biipralcmporal 
fossa*  smaller  than  th«  or bit*  ;  a  well-defined  orbitolatero- 
teull>orul  ainua  :  thedorwl  plate*  Imbricated  ami  forming 
inorv  than  two  longitudinal  nuri ;  and  the  ventral  arma- 
ture reduced  to  one  Inicklrr  of  Imbricated  plutea.  Hie 
family  iiceors  ia  the  Wealden  anil  Purbeck  formatloita. 
Bernonlllan  (ber-ntt'liau),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  discovered  by  one  of  several  famous  mathe- 
maticians belonging  to  the  Basle  family  Ber- 
noulli, which  originated  in  Antwerp  Barnool- 

llan  function,  a  function  defined  by  an  equation  of  the 
form  A  Y  (r)  —  J*.  BernoullUn  numbera,  a  certain 
series  of  numbers  discovered  by  Jacob  Bernoulli  (10M- 
1705).  of  which  the  first  ntemt-ers  arc : 

»s  =  »   B,  =  is   B„  =  rV   «a  -  A   »10  -  »V 

Bernoullian  series,  ia  math.,  the  aerica/v  m  fx  —  */*x 

-r  —  f  t     —J"'*  +  ,  etc, 

tr  sr 
bernouse,  » .   See  burnoose. 
b«rob  (birob'),  r.  f.    [<  ME, 
+  rob.)    To  rob ;  plunder. 

What  mil  starrc 
(hi  yoq  hath  Irownd.  and  |M»iird  hi*  mltuence  had, 
That  of  your  self*  yc.  thua  b*roM*ed  mm  ? 

Xpciurr,  K.      I.  Tlit.  4t 

BerolS  (ber'»-e),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  rV/nw;,  one  of  the 
oe«an  nymphs.]  The  typical  genus  of  cteno- 
phorana  of  the  family  lirrmiia;  B.  tontali  U  an 
rtaniplc.  The  ftjieclei  are  of  tilt*  slle  and  ahape  L>f  a  Mllal) 
lemon.  The  nviiua  waa  fonnerly  of  mtieh  itreater  extent 
than  now.  Including  •|,KHlea  now  referred  to  other  fanil- 
lle»j.  ai  O.vifio;v,  » t,-. 

beroid  (ber'6-id),  M.  A  ctenophomn  of  the 
familv  bermila: 

Beroid*  (btvni'i -<!*),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  BeroS  + 
-ioV.l  A  family  of  the  class  CUnophora,  sub- 
kiugilom  ('wlirtUrata,  having  the  body  globular 
or  oval,  without  oral  lobes  or  tentacles,  and 
with  fringed  appendages  of  tho  periphery  of 
the  polar  spaces.  They  are  tnuunarrnt  Jelly. like  ma- 
rine oiicanijnia.  differing  from  moat  ot  Uie  ctcnoahorana 
in  harinK  a  larrre  mouth  and  dtaeative  cartty.  ReprcKU- 
tatiie  irelM'ra  are  iifrw,  /i/iAa,  and  Pawlont. 

boroon  (bft-rfin'),  n.  [Pers.  fcirtia,  without,  ex- 
terior.] The  chief  court  of  a  Persian  dwelling- 
house.    S.  G.  II  .  lleniamiH,  Persia  and  the  Per- 


berobben;  <  6#-l 
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only  the  first  is  a  berry  in  the  technical 
(fc)  Twhnically,  a  nimplc  fmit  in  which  the 
entire  pericarp  in  fleshy,  excepting  the  outer 
skin  or  epicjirp,  as  the  banana,  tomato,  grajx', 
currant,  etc.  (r)  The  dry  kernel  of  cprtain 
kinds  of  grain,  etc.,  as  the  i-rrrir  of  wheat  and 
l»rley,  or  the  coffee-orm*.  See  cut  under 
trhial. —  2.  Something  resembling  a  berry,  as 
one  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  lobsters,  crabs,  or 
other  crustaceans,  or  the  drupe  of  jVArtmsiut 
•'»/<  cton  nji,  used  in  dyeing.   Avbjnon  berry.  tl>o 

drujrt.*  of  ilkitmnuv  aliitcTHit*,  ttied  ia  dyeilut  yellow. 
Also  called  /'m,^A  berry. 

b*rry'  (ber'i),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  berried,  ppr. 
berryimj.  [<  berry1,  «.]  1.  To  bear  or  pro- 
duce berries. —  2.  To  gather  berries:  as,  to  go 
btrryinff. 

barry'-(her'i),  «.;  pi.  berruM  (-ix).  [Early  mod. 
K.  lilso  berye,  brrie,  <  ME.  btrybe,  berrc  (prop, 
dat.),  a  barrow:  see  fwrroirt.]    A  mound;  a 
barrow.    [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 
Hub  little  tVrrw  aotae  ycleep 
Ail  hillock. 

H'.  /iroirruf,  Uritannta'a  Paatorala,  L  2. 
theatrea  are  berri**  for  liie  fair  : 

on  mole  hllU  thither  they  repair. 
Ilrpltn,  It.  of  itvld  a  Art  of  Lore,  1.  ion. 

berry3*  (ber'i),  «.  [E.  dial.,  <  late  ME  6cry.- 
see  fcairur".]  1.  A  burrow,  es|ieclally  a  rab- 
liit's  burrow. —  2.  An  excavation;  a  military 
mine. 

berry*  (ber'i ),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  btrrirtl,  ppr. 
bcrrvinp.  (E.  dial,  and  Se.,<  ME.  bergen,  berirH, 
<  AS.  'fteTKia  (only  in  pp.  yebered)  =  OHll. 
berja,  MHO.  orrrrii,  beren  =  Icel.  beria  =  L. 
ferire  (>  ult.  E.  ferule,  interfere),  Btrike.]  1. 
To  beat ;  give  a  beating  to. 

Here  this  boy  is.  Je  bad«  VI  go  taru 

with  baltla. 
We  are  eomlwred  his  rorjius  foe  to  carry. 

Vert  Play,  p.  934. 

2.  To  thresh  (grain,  etc.). 

1 1)  l*rry  your  crap  by  tile  lliht  o'  the  moon. 


berwick 

(to  keep  clear  of,  keep  well  awny  from).  (6) 
RtMim  for  a  vessel  to  turn  around  or  to  ride  at 
anchor,  (c)  A  station  in  which  a  ship  lies  or 
can  lie,  whether  at  anchor  or  at  a  wharf.  (<l) 
A  room  or  an  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a 
number  of  officers  or  men  mews  and  re*ule. 
(e )  The  shelf-like  space  allotted  to  a  pasjieii- 
gcr  in  a  vessel  (and  hence  in  a  railroad  sleep- 
ing-ear) as  a  sleeping-place;  a  sailor's  bunk 
on  board  ship;  a  place  for  a  hammock,  or 
a  rejHisitory  for  chests. —  2.  A  post  or  an 
appointment ;  situation  ;  employment :  as.  he 
has  got  a  good  berth  at  last  Berth  and  space,  in 

t&ijdntiUirfj,  the  dlatalKV  between  the  nioldlm.'-ciU'e  of 
oiu-  tiiulHT  and  the  molding -ettce  of  tile  one  next  to  iL 

berth.5  (berth),  r.  /.  [<  bt  rth*,  it.]  .Visit. :  (a) 
To  assign  or  allot  auchoring-grouud  to;  give 
s|Mtce  to  lie  in,  as  a  ship  in  a  dock.  (A)  To  al- 
lot a  berth  or  berths  to:  as,  to  bcrUt  a  ship's 
company. 

Tile  special  object  of  tlteev  (change*  mi  tlie  apimieeh  of 
wliiUrl  was  the  economy  of  fuel  and  the  fteifaiari  of  the 
ahole  crew  Im-Iow  dock.      ('.  P.  Hall,  l"alar  Hrp.,  p.  \£L 

berth*  (berth),  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  byrth,  per- 
haps <  "oerfA,  n.  (not  found),  <  IceL  byrdki, 
board  or  side  of  a  ship,  <  bordh,  board :  see 
board.']  To  board;  cover  with  boards :  chiefly 
in  ship-building. 

bertha  (ber'tha), «.  [Also  tVrfrV,  after  F. ;  from 


over  the  shoulders,  usually  cr 
id  open  at  the  throat.— 2.  A 
o*  or  of  other  material  in  the 


ape  worn 
rosseii 


of  ber- 


berret1,  «.  s«'«  beret. 

berxefJ  (ber'et),  «.  A  kind  of  ojial  bead  of  the 
size  of  a  marble. 

It  was  most  MiauInK  to  wlt4»esa  hu,  (the  chief  of  Ul» 
k>  »l  dclla-ht  at  a  strine  of  ftfty  tittle  berrcf.  .  .  .  which 
I  had  brought  into  Hie  country  for  the  first  time. 

Sir  S.  »-.  Hater,  Heart  of  Africa,  x-d. 

beiTettS,  ».    See  biretta. 

ben-ettlna  (ber-o-te'tup,  n. 
rrfta  ;  see  biretta.]  A 
by  cardinals.    Also  oercffiaa. 

berrl,  ».    The  Turkish  mile,  of 
said  to  be  60)  to  a  degree. 

berried  (ber'id),  a.  [<  berrul  +  -«f3.]  1. 
r'urnished  with  berries:  o*.  "the  txrried  holly," 
A'rat*. —  2.  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  a  berry; 
baccate. — 3.  Having  eggs  or  spawn,  as  a  fe- 
male lobster  or  other  crustacean. 

berry1  (ber'i),  n. ;  pi.  berrieji  (-iz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  fterrte,  <  ME.  6rry,  orTtc,  <  AS.  brrir, 
berufe  =  OS.  6crt  (in  ainberi,  grape)  =  MI). 
bere '.  also be:e,  1>.  berir,  bes-=  MLU.  Itrre  =(>H(i. 
beri,  MllO.  bere,  brr,  0.  btrrr  =  Icol.  Iter  =  Sw. 
bar  =  l)an.  bar  —  Goth.  ft<J.-ii  (in  veinabasi  — 
OS.  vinlnri  =  AS.  irinfcene,  '  wlne-lierry,'grape) 
(nettt.  and  fern,  forms  mixed),  a  lM-rry.  <  Vrigin 
unknown;  by  some  referred  to  the  root  offinrr. 
as  if  the  ' bare'  or  -  uncovered*  fruit.)  1.  In 
bot. :  (a)  In  ordinary  use,  any  small  pulpy 
fruit,  aa  the  hucklcfwrrw,  i«traw!»erry,  black- 
berry, mnl6erry,  checkerwrry,  etc.,  of  which 


berryI>t,  [Also  berrie ;  a  corrupt  form  of 
perrie.pirrie :  see  pirrie.]    A  gust  of  wind. 

bersagljeri  (b*r-Bii-lyA'ri),  n. pi.  [It., pi.  of  6cr- 
saaliere,  a  shaqisJiootcr,  <  ftcrwr/ho  (=  OK.  ber- 
tail,  ber*til),  a  mark,  butt,  <  'berriare,  in  irN- 
bercutre,  aim  at  (=  OP.  beret r,  berter);  cf.  ML 
bemare.  shoot  with  the  bow,  hunt.  Cf.  ML.  ber- 
crttum  (var.  oarotcrifwiw),  a  battering-ram;  per- 
haps <  tVrfJrx,  L.  tcrrrx,  a  wether,  ram.]  The 
name  for  riflemen  or  sharpshooters  in  the  Ital- 
ian army. 

berserk  (bor'aerk),  «.  [<  IceL  berterkr  (omit- 
ting, as  usual,  the  nom.  suffix  -r):  see  berser- 
ker. ]    Same  as  berserker. 

berserker  ( bcr'scr-k6r),  it.  [Also  berserkir  and 
(i<r«rr|-,  <  tool,  berttrkr  (the  E.  retaining  the 
nom.  suffix  -r),  pL  benerkir;  commonly  ex- 
plained as  'bare-aark,'  <  fce-rr,  =  E.  barri,  + 
nerl-r,  >  E.  tark,  coat,  shirt ;  but  prob.  rather 
'  bear-sark,' <  "beri,  in.  (only  in  eoinp.)  (fwra,  f.), 
=  AS.  6cro,  E.  6c«r'-',  +  terkr.  "  In  olden  ages 
athletes  and  champions  used  to  wear  hides  of 
bears,  wolves,  and  reindeer  "  ( Vigfusson ).  The 
"berserker's  rage"  is  expressed  by  icel.  6tr- 
*crfc»«i»j/r,  <  fcfritcraT  +  gangr,  a  going,  esp.  a 
ropi't  gniug.  furious  rush :  see  gang.]  1.  A  wild 
warrior  or  champion  of  heathen  times  in  Scan- 
dinavia. In  l>*ttht  the  berserkers  are  said  to  have  been 
sllhjec-t  to  HU  of  rary.  when  tbey  howled  like  wild  beasta, 
foamed  at  the  month,  inlawed  the  riai  of  Uit  lr  sliields 
etc. ;  and  on  «och  tiecaalona  llwy  were  {K^tilnrly  UtllereJ 
to  be  pnM.t  analiist  fire  and  steel.  [Commonly  written 
with  a  capital.  ] 

Oat  ol  tintiaiidseled  savage  nature,  out  of  terrible  Druids 
and  ilrraertio,  .f.nie  at  last  Alfred  and  Saaksncre. 

AVaerjon,  Misc.,  p.  S6, 

The  wild  larales  of  the  North  Sea  have  hccuaM  con- 
verted Into  aarrlors  of  onler  and  cbamjiions  of  peaceful 
fnclom,  rxhauattux  what  sUll  remains  of  the  old  lUr- 
~-rk  spirit  in  subduing  nitture.  and  laming  the  »ildeme« 
into  a  garden.  Unilry,  Anwr.  Adilreases,  p.  124. 

Hence  —  2.  A  person  of  extreme  violence  and 
fury. 

berstlet,       A  variant  of  brittle.,  t'haucer. 

berth't,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  birth1. 

berth- (berth),  n.  [Pirst  found  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  ;  also  written  byrth,  birth  (the 
latter  spelling  being  but  recently  obsolete) ;  ori- 
gin unknown  (the  E.  dial.  WrfA,  a  place,  sta- 
tion, is  but  a  later  use  of  the  same  word) ;  per- 
haps ult.  derived  (like  the  earlier  hrrthl  =hirf«l) 
from  6evir'.]  1.  Xait.:  (a)  Sea-room;  space 
kept  or  to  be  kept  tor  safety  or  convenience 
between  n  vessel  under  sail  and  other  vessels 
or  the  shore,  rocks,  etc.:  especially  in  the 
phrases,  also  used  figuratively,  fo  give  a  good, 
clear,  or  wide  berth  to,  keep  a  uide  berth  of 


the  proper  name         .]  1.  A  small 
by  women 
iii  front  a: 

ming  of  laoe  or  of  other  material  in  the  shape 
of  a  Btnall  cape  worn  round  the  upper  edge  of  a 
low-necked  waist,  or  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion on  the  body  in  the  ease  of  a  high-necked 
waist. 

berthage  (ber'thaj),  n.    [<  berth*  +  -age.]  1. 

Thedues  paid  by  a  vessel  anchored  " 

or  dock,  or  berthed  at  a  wharf.— 2. 

dat  ion  for  anchoriug;  harborage, 
berth-brace  (Ix'-rth^iras),  n.    A  metal  rod, 

rope,  or  chaiu  for  supporting  the  upper  bertha 

of  a  sleeping-car. 

berth-deck  (berth'dek),  ii.  In  a  man-of-war, 
the  deck  next  below  tho  gnn-deck.    See  (leek. 

berthe  (berth),  n.    [P.]    Same  as  bcrfAu. 

bcrthlerite  (bor'thi-er-it).  it.  [After  Pierre 
IU  rth,er,  a  French  mineralogist,  died  1801.1  A 
sulphid  of  antimony  ami  iron  occurring  in  dark 
steel-gray  prismatic,  crystals  or  fibrous  masses. 

berthing'  (ber'thing),  n.  [<  berth-  +  -ingi.] 
Tho  arrangement  of  berths  in  a  ship;  tho 
bertha  collectively. 

tierthinir  rciuires  the  earliest  attention,  and  Use  opera- 
tion may  )m  tacillute>l  by  having  a  plan  of  the  decks. 

Z.uiv,  ^eanianship,  p.  204. 

berthing-  (ber'thing),  «.  [<  berth*  +  -ingl.] 
1.  Tho  exterior  planking  of  a  ship's  side  above 
tho  shcer-strake,  designated  as  the  berthing  of 
tho  quarter-deck,  of  the  poop,  orof  the  forecas- 
tle, as  the  ease,  may  be ;  the  bulwark.  [Eng.] 
— 2.  The  rising  or  working  up  of  the  planks  of  a 
ship's  side.  Hameritly. 
berthing-rail  (ber'thing-ral),  n.  In  skip-build- 
tug.    See  extract. 

The  IrrWw  rait,  which  was  the  uppermost  rail  la  the 
t  Into  the  tare  piece,  and  had  an  tron  knee  at 
il  embracing  the  rails  on  each  side,  ltalao 
abutted  agalnat  the  cathead,  and  an  iron  knee  connected 
il  with  the  cathead  and  ahip  s  side. 

Thearlr,  Naval  Arch..  <  SSt 

berth-latch  (berth  'lach),  n.  A  spriiuj-eatch 
for  keeping  the  upper  berth  of  a  Bleepitig-ear 
in  place  when  closed. 

BertholletU  (ber-tho-le'shi-«),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Claude  Louis  Iiertholh't,  a  French  chem- 
ist, IT48-1822.]  A  genus  of  Myrtaceo!,  of  which 
only  one  species,  if.  ejcclsa,  is  known.  It  u  a 
tree  of  large  dimensions,  and  forms  vast  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  Rio  Negri,,  and  Orinoco.  It  grows 
to  a  hefchl  of  160  feet,  and  its  stem  U  from  3  to  4  feet  In 
diameter.   The  fruit  ia  known  aa  the  Brani-nnt  (which 


ship, 


bertram,  bartaara(ber'-,  bftr'tram),  n.  [A  cor- 
niption  of  L.  pyrethrum:  see  PyrrUsmai.]  An 
old  name  of  the  ftlant  Pyrethmm  Parthcnium, 
bastard  pellitory  or  feverfew. 

bertrandite  <ber'trand-it),  n.  [After  E.  B<t- 
frnwd,  a  French  crystallographer.]  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  glucinuux,  occurring  in  minute  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  in' pegmatite,  near  Xante*  in 
France. 

berwickt,  berewickt.  ».  ri'^'i  only  as  a  iiis- 

torical  term,  <  ME.  brrtvike,  <  AS.  bcrewie,  < 
bere,  barley,  +  inc.  dwelling,  village:  see  bear3 
and  rriCAr-.'and  cf.  wirfoit.]    Same  as  Itarkrn,  1. 

In  the  courts  of  tlie  Forest  of  Kiiarr«l»)rough  each  or 
the  towuiliips  or  tVmeies  which  form  Uie  manor  of  the- 
-  Is  repreaeoUd  by  the  conaUble  and  four  men ;  from- 
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these  the  Jurora  of  the  leat  «re  rboaea  ;  and  by  Ui«m  th« 
prarpoattUB  or  Brave.,  and  the  bedel. 

Stutdw,  Canrt.  IlUt,  I.  110. 

berycid  (bcr'i-sid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Brrj:- 
etiftr.    Also  berycoiil. 

Berycid»  (be-ns'i-d8),  ».  J>J.  [XL.,  <  Tferyr 
(ZfcTar-)  +  A  family  of  aoanHiopterygian 

fishes,  of  which  litryi  is  the  tvpical  genus.  Vary  ■ 
ion  limit*  h»»  been  aa.Uti.cd  t«  It'  (ii)  hi  Uuntlicr  a  »y»- 


i  It  ia  the  only  family  of  the  Btiyri/orme*.  (ft)  InOuTa 
,  Km  It  kt  limit*.!  in  KtryctMM,  with  •  aluski  dnmal  III) 
having  fcwapinea  In  front,  and  ventral  tina  wftli  many  a<«t 
raya  and  moderate  tpiDi*.  It  includes  tlie  genera  Btryz. 
Anopiwuuter,  CatUolepi*,  and  others, 
beryciform  (be-ns'i-f6rm),  a.  Having  the 
characters  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Beryctformr*. 
Berycifonnes  (be-ris-i-f6r'mez),  «.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Beryx  (Beryc-)  +  h.  forma,  shape.]  In  t'cAfA., 
in  Gun  titer's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
division  of  the  onltir^«viM<>onf<r»i7f<,  character- 
ised by  a  coin  pressed  oblong  body,  a  bead  with 
b  mueiferous  cavitiea  covered  with  thin 
only,  and  the  ventral  fina  thoracic  with 
one  spine  and  more  than  five  soft  rays  (in  Mv- 
noccntrie  with  only  two). 

berycoid  (ber't-koid),  a.  and  n.   L  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  superfamily  Beryeoidea  or  family 
lUnii-idtt. 
II.  n.  Same  as  berycid. 
Berycoidaa  (ber-i-koi'dy-tt),  n.  pi.   fNL„  <  Bt- 
rui  (Brryc-)  +  -oidea.  1   A'  supcrfamlly  of  aean- 
tbopterygian  fishes  Laving  nearly  Uie  same 
limits  as  the  group  Beryeiformt*,  and  including 
the  families  Rerycidtr,  Mtmoecntridtr,  Stepkauo- 
berycida,  and  Holoceutrida. 
beryl  ( ber'il).  a.  [Karlv  mod.  E.  beril,  bcrri,  ber- 
rel,  etc..  <  ME.  beryl,  beril,  betel,  <  OF.  brril,  < 
1*  beryltut,  berillus,  <  Gr.  mpeXbt,  beryl,  per- 
haps <  rJkt  rwWfirjvi  (with  lingual  rf),  beryl.  Cf. 
At.  Pers.  ballir,  Mlaur,  crystal.]    A  colorless, 
bluish,  pinkish,  yellow,  or  more  commonly 
mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms. 

i  prvctons  emerald  la  a  variety  which  owes  Ita  beauty 
of  color  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  chromium. 
See  emerald.  Aquamarine  it  a  p»lr  v  twu  transparent  va- 
riety, alao  uaed  u  a  iretii.  Ili'iisjtn  n«t  highly  prised.  hYryl 
la  a  aUloat*  of  aluminium  and  liervlllnm  (gioclnuniX  The 
beat  beryls  arc  found  In  brazil  and  L'c)  Ion,  and  In  Trmnilmi 
kails  and  elaowbere  in  Liberia.  Beryla  occur  alao  In  many 
nana  of  Uie  United  States,  especially  in  the  New  Kng- 
bad  stales  and  North  Carolina;  Ui*  Utter  Stat*  ha*  af- 
forded aonao  food  rmriraldi- 
beryllla(be-riri-ll),  s.  [NL.,<  beryllium.]  Same 
as  fflueina. 

Berylllan  (be-ririan),  a.  One  of  a  sect  found- 
ed In  the  third  century  by  Beiryllu*,  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  who  taught  that  Christ  was 
non-existent  previous  to  his  incarnation,  and 
that  at  his  birth  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature 
entered  into  him. 

berylline  (ber'i-lin),  a.  [<  beryl  +  -iae1.]  Like 
a  beryl ;  of  a  light-  or  bluiKh-groon  color. 

berylliuai(be-ril'i-um),«j.  fNL,<Gr.  faptVjm, 
dim.  of  iii/imMjic,  boryl.]   barae  as  aluHnum. 

berylloid  (IWi-loid),  u.  [<  beryl  +  -*f.]  A 
solid  consisting  of  two  twelve-aided  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base:  so  called  because  the 

C lanes  of  this  form  are  common  in  crystals  of 
eryl. 

Berytidse  (be-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NT*,  <  Reryhu 
+  -id<r.]  A  family  uf  beteropterous  insects, 
containing  the  most  aberrant  bugs  of  the  aeries 


green  mi 
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honey-yellow  masses,  also  less  frequently  in 
isometric  crystals. 

berzeline  ii>er'ze-lin),  s.  [<  Berxlius  (see  ber- 
xtianite)  +  -<ur3.]  1.  The  copper  selenitic 
usually  called  herxlianiie. — S.  A  name  early 
given  to  the  mineral  haQyne. 

IMS  (be*),  ii.  [L.,  rarely  be*trit>  (t**»-),  <  bi-.  two-, 
+  (ovot-),  as,  unit :  sec  <ur».]  In  Horn,  metrol- 
ogy, two  thirds  of  a  unit  or  eight  twelfths  of  an 
as;  especially,  eight  cyst  hi  or  two  thirds  of 
a  sextarius;  also,  the  name  of  a  small  copper 
coin.    Also  bciuu. 

beM  (bo'sli).  n.  filch.]  A  measure  of  capacity 
mentioned  In  rabbinical  writings,  oqual  toabout 
ouc  sixth  of  a  United  States  pint, 

beaabol  (bes'a-bol),  a.  [Ar.]  A  fragrant  res- 
inous balsam  obtained  from  a  burscraceoua 
tree,  Commiphora  kataf,  of  the  Somali  country 
in  eastern  Africa,  it  won  f..m«-ri>  caiw  F.mt  Indian 
myrrh,  and  duTera  from  true  ajjrrh  chiefly  In  lu  odor. 
AW>  Umaliat. 

beaagae  (be-sau').  a.  [OK. 
fort),  a  piece,  bit;  perhaps  sai 
bezant:  see  bezant']  Iu  medio-al  armor,  a 
round  plate  protecting  the  interval  between 
fwo  pieces  of  plate-armor,  as  at  the  knee-}otut 
or  eltHiw-joint-  fmrii«  Uie  period  from  the  tint  in- 
troduction uf  plute  in  the  <ar licit  npebrac-  to  the  lw 
nh  t«  tiilt  u(  Mi  ll  <ne»ri j  a  century  and  »  half),  tlx1  prvttv- 
tlnn  of  thiMc  )uiuu  waa  ono  ol  the  most  dlmcuit  pn^drinii, 
Slid  the  u*e  of  the  rumule4  of  ate«l  Icaar  to  I orjre  and  to 
attsrliX  W  prutoct  tlie  uuUx  aide  of  tlio  eloow  or  knee,  waa 
alniua  unlverwl ;  If  It  dLutppesred  for  a  few  yv^rt.  It  waa 
t>u1y  tii  cuttio  into  n»  acnin.  Svu  tiFuitoX. 
besagua  (bes'a-gu),  n.  [OF.,  also  bi*aiq*it,  F. 
be^ngae  =  Pr.  betagtuto,  <  L.  bit,  double,  + 
acuta,  am  tut, 
poiniea,  snuri* . 
see  bin-  and 
acute,  and  of. 
B.  hcibitt.)  In 
■nwJtrrrtf  antfr/.: 
(a)  A  two- 
edged  or  two- 
pointed  wea- 
pon, especial- 
ly a  sort  of 
pick  having 
one  short  point 
and  one  blunt 
or  four-pointed  bead 
de-fer  (which  see), 
perhaps  an  ax-bla< 
blade  on  the  other. 

;(hf-»*nt'),,.t. 
i  saint  of. 
Their  canoaUdng  .  .  .  and  be. 


l  |>-Bo«tVlollet-k.Du('>"Dlct.  6m 
Mubllier  lr  »i>^  ■  t^. " . 

,u .  a  variety  of  the  martel- 
(fc)  A  carpenter's  tool  with 
lo  on  one  sido  and  an  adr.- 


[<  be-i  +  mint.]  To 


Hdoi^W,  »  „rk».  IV.  Ix. 
bosant,  a.    See  btirant. 
beg  antler,  «-   See  bes-antler. 
besaylat,  a.    [MK..  <  OP.  bemyel,  be*aiol  (F. 
biniteut),  a  great-gntmlfsther,  <  be*-,  bit-  (<  h. 
but,  twice)  ^  aytl,  aktl,  aieul,  grandfather:  see 
6i»-  and  ajf'c.]    A  great-grandfather.— Writ  of 
tjemyle  in  M  tut,  a  writ  hy  which  a 
wrunirfnily  oclixlod  from  an  sneeMor  i 
estail  hla  or  ber  c  laim  t«  It. 
Ixsscatter  ( ^-skat'er),  t.  f.    [<  6r>>  +  tcatter.] 
To 


».  [NLu]  A  genua  of  he- 
typical  of  the  family  Be- 


Barytiu  (be-ri'tus] 
mipteroua  insects 
rytida. 

Beryz  (ber'iks),  ».  tJvL.J  A  genus  of  pereoid 
nsht's,  typical  of  the  family  Kerycidit. 

berzellanlta  (ber-xs'llan-Jt),  n.  [<  Ber:e»an  (< 
B-rxliut,  a  celebrated  SwedUh  chemist,  177"- 
184*1)  +  -iff*.]  A  rare  selenidc  of  copper,  found 
in  thin  incrustations  of  u  silver-white  color. 

berzeliite  (ber-ze'li-tt),  n.  (<  Her:eUun  (see 
berstliauitr)  +  -ite*.]    An  > 


With  tlnwrw  U^atlrrM.       Hjuumr,  V.      IV.  it  «l. 

Blde?e,l*,  l<^"!0,*,,  f,"e*MC0" JI^JJJ^' xxvil.  x>. 

bescora  (bfokftm'),  r.  f-  [<6r.t  +  iwm.]  To 
treat  with  sconi ;  inoek  at. 

Tbon  ni  h>  btnorurd  that  nooly  ihmild  have  been  hon- 
oorod  In  all  tMncv  Caaucvr,  Panon  a  Me. 

bfisciatch  0*-skrach'),  v.  t.  [<  ftr-l  + 
To  acratch;  tear  witb  the  nails 
O.,  111.  v.  3. 

beuravl  (bf-skriil'),  v.  t.  [<  t>->  +  <m.w.] 

To  scrawl;  scribble  over. 

So  far  it  It  from  the.  keonr  of  them  wretch*!  prolueton 
of  onra  that  awraWI  their  ramftrtj  every  day  with  new 
fnrrnea  of  gorcrnmmt  for  our  I'burcli. 

be  screen  (be^kriSn'),  t.  I.    (<  bt-l  +  screen.] 
To  cover  with  a  screen,  or  as  with  a  screen ; 
shelter;  eonceaL 
AVKrrrwnf  In  nlntit.  .Sluae.,  H.  and  J..U.  i 

beacribbla  (b^krib'l),  r.  f.  [<  f«J  +  icribbU,.} 
To  scribble  over, 
/kwribbled  with  a  thouiand  LrirUns  impcrruiencea. 

MUtuu.  Uivvrvr,  U.  12. 

bescuinbert  (be-skum'bor),  r.  f.  [Also  Aesrusi- 
Mier,  (,  iVc-t  +  seswiVr  or  wnsafr.]  To  dis- 
charge ordure  upon;  befoul;  besmear.  Matr- 

ttOH. 

Did  block  »«teuiMfwr 
Stattit'  b  whJU  rait  with  the  parchment  laco  tlwret 

A  JoiMon,  SUple  of  News,  V.  S. 


ppr 
be* 


A  erttU  that  all  the 

Wttb  aaiiricml  bnmoura  and  lyrical  nuniiivn. 

B.  Jutvttm,  ForUMer.  v.  I. 

bescntcheon  (btj-skueh'on),  r.  t  [<  6e-»  + 
rruteheem.]  To  ornament  with  a  scutcheon: 
as,  ••&r-*c«iV*e!?<irii'  and  betagged,"  CkurcMl, 
The  Ghost,  iv. 

beBeel  lbe-«6'),  r.    f<  ME.  bejten,  bejteitH,  buteou, 

<  AH.  hcjjedn,  look,  look  about  i= « )S,  bmckan, 
OFriea.  friwi  =  Goth.  W#aiAira«),  <  be-  +  tvi'm, 
see:  see  and  tee'.]  I.  frns*.  1.  To  look 
at ;  see.— 2.  To  look  to;  see  to;  attend  to;  st- 
range.—3.  Reflexively,  to  look  about  one's  self ; 
look  to  one's  self. 

7X  iutrauf.  To  look  about;  look, 
beseech  (be-s6ch').  r.  f. :  prel.  arid  pp.  be  sought, 
_  r.  bctcechiiuj.  [Early  nusl.  E.  (north.)  also 
<  MB.  beteeheu,  biteeheu,  also  bejteken 
(tint  in  AS.)  (=OFries.  bittka  =  D.  btsoeken  =s 
OHO.  buauieJuiH,  MH(i.  bemoehen.  G.  betueheu 
=  Sw.  betala  =  Dan.  bett'ige,  visit,  go  to 
be-  +  teieu,  seek:  see  fce-I  and  «*!'.]  1.  To 
entreat ;  supplicate;  implore;  ask  or  pray  with 
urgency:  followed  by  a  personal  object. 

I  Pan)  biyaelf  <V*M«A  you  hy  tho  nieckneaa  and  seiillr- 
neM  of  auUt.  a  Cor.  i.  I. 

f  do  b*te*ek  you 
(Clili'By.  thai  t  might  act  it  In  my  prayenX 
WhatU  your  name?  Siai..  Tempest,  HI.  1. 

2.  To  beg  eagerly  for;  solicit:  followed  by 
the  thing  solicited. 

But  Eve  ...  at  hto  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and,  omhraclim  them,  bttmght 
lila  peso*.  Milton,  V.  U,  x.  91x. 

Hla  «ul  eye*  did  batteA 
Stmt*  look  fruta  h*r>.  to  Mind  to  him,  ao  blind  1 

ITiJttam  ifoerii,  Earthly  llradbe.  II.  SOT. 
-Syn.  -far,  Ae^W.  Bra.  etc.  (am  <u*X  nl»*o  lor  or  with, 
petition,  conjurr.  anneal  to. 

beseecht  (bVaocV),  «.  [<  btxeeeK  e.] 
quest:  as,  "such  submiss  bcuctcket," 
(ami  nfAcrs),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 

bescccher  ( 1  nJ-sA'cher),  n.   One  who  beseeches. 

beseechingly  (b$-se'cning-li),  adv.  In  a  bo- 
seeching  manner. 

beseechingneBS  (b^e'ehing-noa),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  beseeching  or  earnestly  so- 
licitous.   Georoe  fcliot. 

boseeebjnent  (twVsech'nienl).  ».    [<  beseech  + 
-utenf.]    The  net  of  beseeching.  Gomhciu. 
besoekt  (bv-sek')(  r.  t.    Obsolete  variant  of  be- 
Chaucer. 

There  with  prwyen  meeke 
Aod  inyld  entreaty  loda^nx  did  for  her  brtrrkt. 

Spentrr.  V.  <i.,  VI.  HL  37. 

(bevsem'),  r.    [<  ME.  bexemeu,  binemcu, 

<  be-  +  semen,  seem :  seo  fee-1  and  *¥<«*.]  I.f 
tsfrans.  1.  To  soetn. 

A»  brwewf  rUtht.  .Vjienarr,  K.  Q.,  IL  ll.  Jft. 

9.  To  be  seemly:  be  meet 

II.  trout.  1.  To  become;  be  fit  for  or  wor- 
thy of. 

Grave,  beteeminy  ornaJneut.         Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  1.  1. 
In  icnxral.  It  haa  a  quiet,  c 
tta  snoject  and  Ita  agc. 

8f.  To  seem  fit  for. 

But  foare  of  them  the  battel  I  heat  omwhimL 

Sfnuer.  V.  Q.,  IV.  UL  30, 


actle  ton*,  aack  u  Utrrmt 

Tirkner,  Span.  Ufc,  L  »L 


bcsoomlngt  (bA-»*'ming).  n.  Comeliness. 
beReemingly  (bf-se'ming-li).  o«lr.     In  a  be- 
seeming manner. 

beReemingnesa  i  be-se'ming-nea),  n. 
ily  of  being  beseeming. 

besecmlyi  (h«V-»*ro'll),  a.    [<  heteem,  eonf 
with  teemly.]    Seemly;  fit;  suitable:  as,  "6e- 
teemly  order,"  Shemtone,  Schoolmistress. 

beseent  (be-sen'),  pp.  {<  ME.  orseyji,  herein, 
bcfeye,  hygryn,  etc.,  provided,  arrayed,  baring 
a  certain  appearance,  pp.  of  btven,  beaterm,  be- 
aeo:  see  free**.]  1.  Scon;  viewed;  with  refer- 
ence to  appearance,  looking :  as,  a  well-trace* 
man. 

Armyd  In  .  .  .  Bad  habiltmcnU  right  well  eeeeene. 

Spmvr,  V.       I.  ill. 

Clad;  , 

t  aolemnly  n-retveit  htm  at 


H.  Otiw,  Sarvey  nf  Cornwall,  n.  1ST  K 
3.  Provided  with  as  accomplishments;  fur- 

A  Middle  English  spelling  of  be. 


beseket,  e.  t. 

teeeh. 


besenna  ( Iwvsen'U),  n.    Ssme  as  mcitenna. 
batwt  (btiaef),  r".  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  beset,  ppr. 
bemttitu).    [<  ME.  Utetten,  turn- He*,  <  AS,  oe- 

(=  or 


fcttan  (=  OPries.  bvtetta  =  I).  <*\:cff«»  =  lAi. 
besctten  —  OHO.  biaczau,  MHO.  O.  fioartren 
Sw.  bcjuitta  =  1).  bettctte  m  Ooth.  ut«af>in),  sur- 
1,  <  be-,  about,  +  tetlau,  set:  seo  fw-1  aod 
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let  J  It.  To  set  or  place.—  8.  To  set  or  place 
upon :  distribute  over;  besrud ;  besprinkle :  now 
only  in  tho  perfect  participle. 

The;  garden  is  m>  btmt  with  all  manner  of  sweet*  shnibbs , 
that  it  |KTfumr«  the  aire.      Kteiyn,  Diary,  Oct.  tt,  ISift. 

A  robe  o(  azure  6c*»t  » 1th  drops  at  gold. 

Spectator,  No.  4JB. 

fiMri  oo  IU  external  surface  with  spines. 

B,  Car  pent*  r,  Micros.,  |  532. 

3.  To  come  upon  or  against ;  sot  upon  in  at- 
tack, or  so  as  to  perplex,  endanger,  or  hem  in; 
proas  upon  severely,  vigorously,  or  from  all 
sides :  as,  to  betet  one  with  blows  or  with  en- 
treaties. 

Let  us  lay  aside  .  .  .  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  »«c»  us. 

lift.,  xlL  1. 

We  are  beset  with  UiIotw.  Slkak. ,  T.  of  toe  S. ,  III.  2. 
Adam  tor*  hnrl  replied.  Milan.  P.  U,  a.  12*. 

Let  thy  troops  beeei  our  galea.  Addison,  t'ato. 

We  had  been  fcwi  [with  Ice]  fifteen  days,  aud  had 
drifted  twenty-two  miles  to  the  southward. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  serricr,  xutvlll. 
The  main  difficulty  htuHiiyi  the  theory  of  the  ct.avs 

ar^'intertng^'beillf  t*  u^eaX?  "  I  again*  "*  l°" 
after  «n  erlng  ^j^^ll'^'JJJ^^^'^J^J^^  p  ^ 

4t.  To  employ ;  spend ;  uae  up.    Chaucer.—  8f. 

To  become ;  suit ;  look  well  on  To  be  I 

to  be  occupied  with  ;  have  one's  mind  nted  00.. 


I.  Sit 


The  state  or  condition  of 

The  brccu  freshened  off  shore,  breaking  up  and  send 
tng  out  the  Boca,  trie  leads  raptdly  dosing.  Tearing  a  be. 
tetment,  I  determined  to  fasten  to  an  Iceberg. 

Kant.  Sec.  Orion  Exp.,  I.  as. 

2.  The  sin  or  failing  to  which  one  is  moBt  li- 
able; a  besetting  sin  or  tendency.  [From  the 
expression  in  Heb.  xii.  1.] 

It's  my  betrttnent  to  forget  where  I  am,  ami  everything 
around  inc.  Ownfr  EIM. 

besetting  (bo-set'ing),  p.  a.    Habitually  at- 
tacking or  waylaying. 
We  have  all  of  us  our  besettine/  slna. 
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It  was  an  tdl«  bolt  I  tent,  against  the  villain  crow ; 
Fair  air,  1  fear  It  harmed  thy  hand ;  sejAmr  my  erring  bow ! 

Bryant,  strange  Lady. 

be  shroud  (be-shroud'),  t*.  '•  [<  be-i  ^  shroud.] 
To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  shroud;  hide  in 
darkness,  as  with  a  cloak. 

beshutt  (by-ahuf ),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  fxvtnxfbK,  M- 
tktstten,  <  6c-  +  nknttrn,  shut :  see  be-l  andgAirf.] 
To  shut  in  or  inclose ;  shut  up  or  confine. 

bestclometer  (bes-i-klom'e-tor),  n.  [<  F.  besi- 
des, spectacles  (modified  (as  if  <  bet,  L.  bit, 
twice,  +  L.  oculiis,  eye)  <  OF.  betide,  ervstal, 
spectacle*,  dim.  <  L.  beryllut :  see  beryl  and 
brill*),  +  Or.  fdr/m;  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
hinges  of  a  pair  of  spectacles;  a  forehead-mea- 
sure. 

beside  (be-eid'),  adc.  and  prep.,  prop,  prep.phr. 
[<  ME.  betide,  bitide,  by-side,  besiden,  bundem, 
etc.,  also  (with  adv.  gen.  suffix  -et)  besiiift.bi- 
sUles,  a4lv.  and  prep.,  <  AS.  he  eidan  (=  MIIG. 
betitrn,  hesite),  bv  (th*)  be,  ] 
Man,  dat.  of  /tide,  side.]  I.  odr. 
sides,  which  is  now  the  common  form. 

IL  prep.  1 .  At  the  side  of ;  near :  as,  sit  down 
betide  me,  or  betide  the  stream. 
Betide  hlra  hung  his  bow.  JfOnm,  V.  U.  vt  783. 

I  walking  to  and  fro  beside  a  stream. 

Tennyson,  Holy  OralL 

9.  Over  and  above;  distinct  from.  [In  this 
sense  now  rare,  betide*  being  used  instead.] 

A  woollen  shirt  Is  generally  the  only  article  of 
warn  by  the  monks,  betide  the  turban. 

J?  r.  Lane, 

3f.  Out  of ;  away 


danger,  and  our  special  moral  strength. 

J.  V.  Cfor*r,  Self-Culture,  lx. 

be.se,  wt  (tsrVsd').  *•  <■  [<  ME.  beteven,  <  be-  +  rev- 
en,  sew:  see  6e-l  and  /retcl.]   To  sew. 
beBeyet,  pp.   A  Middle  English  form  of 
besha  (be  shS),  ».  An  ancient  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  said  to  bo  equal  to  4.5  liters, 
or  one  imperial  gallon. 

beahett,  pp.   A  past  part  iciple  of  beghut.  Chau- 

err. 

beshinst  (bA-shin'),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bethoue, 
ppr.  btihining.  [<  ME.  ftejtAiiwn,  MMrAines,  < 
AS.  beteinan  (=  OFries.  bitehiiui  =  1).  betri j/Nf» 
=  OHG.  bitceimiH,  MIKi.  toschincn,  O.  betcheinen 
=  (ruth,  bitkeimtn),  shine  upon,  <  be-  +  tvinan, 
*hino :  see  fcc-l  and  thine .]  To  shine  about  or 
upon.  Chaucer. 

[She}  was  as  fair  a  creature  as  the  aim  might  beehine. 

IWryn.  L  Ssl 


,  n.  m 


One  .  .f  them  leJiluu  clt»[ilfH»!ire  » llli  hl>  (siller  .  .  .  s'.ep. 

ped  to  him.  and  plucking  her  |a  falcoal  eertde  loot  of]  hat 
n»t,  vnmj  her  iwl 

IMintktd,  CJiron.,  Hcotland  (ed.  IsonX  It  ea 
Neleua,  Hon  of  f odrna,  being  put  oesidejout  of]  the  King- 
dorn  of  Athena  by  his  younger  Brother  Medon. 

.Stanley.  Hisl.  Pluloa.  (ed.  1T01X   (.V.  K.  t>.) 

4.  Apart  from;  not  connected  with;  not  ac- 
cording to. 

speculation.  Locke. 
6t.  Contrary  to. 
At  Durham.  bttitU  all  cxjhx  UUoo,  I  met  an  old  friend. 

JuAsww,  Letters  <ed.  inwx  1.  lxxili.  loe. 

6.  Out  of ;  in  a  state  doviating  from. 

Enough 


9.  Not  included  in  that  mentioned;  otherwise; 
else, 

She  does  write  to  me 
As  if  her  heart  were  muiea  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besides. 

Beau,  and  PL,  Phllaater.  UL  I. 
4f.  On  one  side ;  aside. 

To  run  fteryrfe*  In  the  w.ye. 

C*auc*r.  Carjmi  s  Yvumarj  a  Tale,  1.  Mo. 
Thou  camrt  not  light :  the  blows  thou  mak'st  at  me 
Are  quit*  fW-svfM.   ileau.  ami  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  t. 
Sometimes  betide. 
lXprep.lt.  By  tho  side  of  p 
2.  Over  and  above ;  separate  t 
in  additiou  to:  as,  hemde*  theeo  honors  he  r»> 
ceived  much  money.— 3.  Other  than;  except; 
bating. 

No  living  creature  ever  w^,^n^t1^^^rc^»P1»|J; 

4t.  Beyond ;  away  from :  as,  quite  betides  the 
subject — Besides  himself),  beside  himself.  HaUand. 
tr.  of  Llvy,  p.  tKL  -  Bjrn.  Betide,  Betide*.    See  oteUe,  IL 

E.  by;  besiege  (b**6j')t  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  " 
»  as  *«>   ppr.  betiegt*".    [<  ME.  heergen, 


,  <  »*>  • 

ge ;  see  6c-1  and  Mege,  r.]  1 .  To  lay 
siege  to;  beleaguer;  beset  or  surround  with 
armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  to 
surrender,  either  by  famine  or  by  violent  at- 
tacks: as,  to  besiege  a  castle  or  city. 

Till  Paris  was  titties*,  fsmish'd,  and  lost 

.SAn*.,  SUcn.  VI,  t», 
2.  To  beset;  throng  around ;  harass. 

Ail  frailtiea  that  nreWye  all  kinds  of  blood. 

Soak.,  sonneta,  dx. 
Tho  arraa,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  bound, 
Flutter* d  in  the  betieaing  wind  s  uproar, 
And  the  lung  carpet*  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

A'rafr,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  XL 
-  Syn.  I,  To  beset,  hem  In,  invest,  blockade, 
besieged  fb£-eejd'),  p.  <t    In  atttvl.,  said  of  a 
planet  which  is  between  two  others, 
besiegement  (be-sej'ment),  «.    [<  betieoe  + 
-merJ.)    1.  The  act  of  besieging.- 2.  A  state 
;  boleaguerment. 

Ilia  » 


Toputll 


»  betid*  his  patience. 


Skat.,  1 


Hen.  IV..  III.  1. 


besieger  (M-*e'Jer),  n.   One  who  I 

On  the  mil  of  November,  the  brtiegtrt  i 
rate  though  iticCfcctnal  usssult  on  the  i-tty. 

PrtttM,  Feed,  and  tea.,  U.  St 
besieging  (bf-eS'jing),  p.  a.    Surrounding  in  a 
hostile  manner;  employed  in  a  siege:  as,  a 
besieging  army. 

beriegingly  (bf-Be'jing-li),  adr.    In  a  besieging 
manner.  [Bare.] 

besilver  (be-sil'ver),  r.  t.    [<  be-l  +  tilt*r.} 

To  cover  with  or  as  with  silver.    0.  fleleker. 

,  away  from  tli«  mark  aimed  at ;  not  to  i  ...     ,      ,    ,  ,  hm  ,  .    .     n  ~„  .  

the  p.ant;  irrelevant  or  itrelevantly :  as,  to  shoot  or  to  besing  ibe-eing  ),  r.  f.  [(.  nr-'  +  ttng.]  To  sing 
argue  betide  the  mart.  about ;  celebrate  In  song.  Carli/le. 

To  reason  with  such  a  writer  1*  like  talking  to  a  deaf  besltt  (bp-sif),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  bruit  ten,  <  AS,  be- 
man  who  catches  at  a  stray  word,  makes  answer  betide  the    tntian,  sit  about,  <  be-,  about,  +  titlan,  sit :  sen 

"u.  exluiaIUtll*r  *,ld  ,UIthCT  'Dl°  Cm"'  bf  C™°    hf-1  mld  *»'<  and  pf:  *he  ffeunel.i'o™  beset.}  1. 
jJ«c«W«v.  tUUtarlaii  Tl>eory  of  Oovenuwnt    To  sit  about;  besiege.— 2.  To  sit  upon.— 8. 

lothes;  suit;  be- 


ialeimiA.hlrel.jve. 

Caowwr,  Troltiu,  IIL  e«. 


To  bo  besldo  one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one  s  wits  or 

be  in  a  iUgh  state  of  mental  exaltation  or  e&cit^men 
one's  self-coiuinaiid  througli  strong  feeling. 


To  sit  properly  npon,  as 


Paul,  ibwi  art  h-ri.fr  (AjwV;  i 
ieu  mad. 


thev 


He  caiiM  down  with  a  huge  >'«ig  naknl  wHapoti  In  Imth 
nda,  and  looked  so  drclfuir,- 


C  (besh'lik),  n.  A  Turkish  silver  coin,  of 
the  value  of  United  States  cents.  Also  bettik. 
beshmet  (beeh'mct),  n.  [Native  term.]  An 
article  of  fond  consisting  of  grapes  made  into 
the  consistence  of  honey,  usvdamong  the  tribes 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
beshonet  <bf  shon').  Preterit  and  past  iMirtlci- 
pie  of  taiAinc. 

befthow  (be-sho'>,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  can- 
dle-fiah,  .iiK»y>topoi»Ki  fimbria.  See  cut  under 
eandle-jish. 

beBhrew  ib6-sur<>'),  »•.  f.     [<  ME.  beshreven     u^rM^Zi^ S^^TlSl^'l 
,-,ir»e,  i.ervert,  <  he-  +  *Arcir  .■  sec  be-l  alld  ^i"^^^-^?^ 
sarrirl.]    It.  To  wish  a  curse  to:  execrate.         „M.  /rr,,,^, 


sure  he  s  bendf  k 
B.  'Janeon,  Kpiccene,  iv.  *i. 


Allc  suchc  frv>-mll«  I  tvdmw.  /Iujji.  11/  the  ft<j*t. 

Sn\  a  hNiajnm  frnin  tht*  Uiuirh  : 
Hut  \»thrr\c  hit  tieitrl  that  pull  d  It. 
FM.-ktT,  Isllliful  " 
Nsv  -I'l'^h  11'*'  '--o  k  :  luit  1  Wihrrw  us 
If  I  rn'lkvr  a  sitllit  npon  Ids  "iilli 

Ma,  c.«  k  and  K.n 

S.  In  modern  use.  a  mildly  imprecatory  or 
merely  >  \plotive  introductory  exclamation,  in 
the  form  of  lli.j  imperative. 

/l-»Ar.  ir  M>lir  h"«rl, 

fair  ds'.igl.tcr  '  y.nl  d.i  draw  mv  »innU  lr,«i  me. 

.snui  ,  ■•  Hen.  IV.,  II.  j. 

fie**:-*  trw.  b'!«  It  was  .in  al*»hn>  g««id  Jest 

li  ./„».„»,  »..r,»  Man  n.  l.l.  Iliim.rur,  III.  r 

Bfj^rru  the  st.inljre  fjeuril 1  said  I  vaiiuliiigly. 

Xtrrw,  MrntiKivtital  Jo«miy. 


hi 

TOgO  „ 

to  creriook 

Let  vs  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  not        iSrrwfc  a  lesstm. 

Bp.  MuliflWX  KpisUcs,  Iv.  Ml. 
--  8yn_  Betide,  Betidet.  Betide,  by  the  side  of ;  betniee,  In 
addition  to. 

Then  weut  Sir  Bedivere  lite  second  lime 
A  cruse  tho  ridge,  and  pacvsl  betide  Uie  men*. 

Tcnnystm,  1-aaaing  id  Arthur. 

loni  iiowcMiuliwd  four- 
envus 


p.  U. 

besideryt  (W'-si'de-ri),  n.    [Origin  unknown.] 

A  Npori«»s  of  pear.  Jrdtnttni. 
besides  (be.xli)it'),  ode.  mid  prep.    [<  >IF..  be- 

sidrs,  bisidem,  <  btsttie  +  adv.  g»  n.  sufhx  see 

texide.]   L  udf.  1.  Moreover;  more  than  that; 

further. 

Tlx  luatrh 

Wrn-  rhh  and  hmviiurarilc  ;  bteidet,  the  i;ciitt«nan 
1«  lull  ..1  Tirtiw,  Imutitv,  wnrtli,  mnJ  ,|ualit-.ci 
II.  wmliii  am  i,  a  wilt  «>  jour  Inlr  dinuil.tcr. 

.^•i*..  T.  0.  of  V.,  UL  L 

2.  In  addition  ;  over  and  above;  tot  well. 

Tim  men  siij  unto  L..L.  Hut  thou  li<-ri-  any  tjetuit** 

Oen.  xtt.  12. 

Thvrr  arv^sitf«4uiany  isnni^miivi.lmii.*,  s..ni.  cioUi^'.l 
wiUi  nuld,  and  intaglias  on  sa']uu>.  mcdaiU-s,  > -tr. 


Tliat  which  Is  for  Ladies  most  benttiug. 

Spenser,  F.  g.,  IV.  il.  19. 

ifrtiuT"  bealabbert  (be^ilab'or),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  WaAcr- 
m,  ultfO  It^-tcittofirrH  (=  1*0.  }*f&tabbfm).  <  tV-  + 
xlabwen.  Rlablx?tr,  xlobbt'r :  »r o  •  and  &Uibbcr, 
tiobber.]   To  beslaver ;  b*?»lobber.   Pier*  Phic- 


beslave  (be-sUV),  r.  f.    [<  fre-l  +  gfar*.]  To 
make  a  slave  of;  enslave. 
ICovutousueta]  fastavee  the  affections. 

<tueuit.  Judgment  and  Mercy, 
beslaver  (bv-slav'er).  r.  f.    K  be-l  +  starerK 
Vt.  betlabber.]    To  cover  with  slaver,  or  any- 
thing suggesting  ulaver;  hence,  to  cover  with 
fulsome  flattery, 
bralik  (bes'liki,  ».    Same  as  bethlik. 
beslime  (l>o-slim').  r.  f.    [<  br-l  +  slime.]  To 
iluub  with  or  as  with  slime ;  soil. 

Our  fry  «>f  wriu-i-s  may  br*l\>»*  his  fame. 

B,  .lunto.H,  Prid.  u.  Poetaster. 

beslobber  (be-slob'er),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  bc/tloberen, 
same  as  bcdabt.rcn :  see  lirtlabher.]  To  besmear 
or  befoul  with  spittle  or  anything  running  from 
tho  mouth;  slobber  over  with  effusive  kisses; 
hence,  to  tlstter  in  a  fulsome  mauuer  or  to  a 
fulsome  ilt-ifr.-i'. 
beslubber  I  U-.slub'er),  «.  t.  [Vsr.  of  iW/oAftrr.] 
To  besmear  or  lh-foul. 

/!•<.' ulJj.  r  L.ur  ir,tnnciitJ  willi  it  [hltiodl. 

Shot..  1  Hen.  IV..  iL  I. 
besltirry  (l>e-slur'il,  r.  t.  [<fx-l  +  E.  dial,  flurry. 

soil:  sou  j'wr.]    To  soil.    Jeriiiil/m.  rKare.l 
besmear  ( be-smcr'  1,  e.  I.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
— ,  beemtere,  brtmire,  et<-„  <  ME.  1 


Digitized  by  Google 


besmear 


MHQ.  be- 


,  <  AS.  'buMoneia*,  besmyrian  (= 
r*ei»),  besmear.  <  be-  +  tmrrvan,  » 
smear :  see  6c-1  and  muar.']   To  smear  over  or 


about ;  bedaub ;  overspread  with  any  viscous 
matter,  or  with  any  Raft  substance  that  adheres ; 
honce,  to  foul ;  soil ;  sully. 


B33 

A  fellow  alncerely  orjoffed  uo  I 

B.  Jmum,  Every  Man  oat  of  tiU  I 

2.  To  stupefy ;  affect  with 
stupidity  or  blindness. 


IT,  PTftf. 


Besael'g  function 

II.t  intrant.  To  apeak  up  or  out;  exclaim; 


l' ii til  their  Lord 


.  ,  .  produced 
-  loat  u 


i  per- 


pp.  of  "bestnoteren  ; 
hich,  however,  does 


r.,M.ofV„  v.  I 
.and  Ac»nthr» 
Li*  in  the  noM  In  their  blo.nl.. 

Chapman,  Blind  Bngv. 
Hw  guanine  blood  the.  pavement  all  fcetwiaor'd. 

.  Dryde*. 

besmearer  (bP-«me>'er),  ti.  One  who  besmears, 
besmirch  ibe-'stiiereh'),  r.  t.    [<  frr-l  +  smirrh.] 
To  noil ;  discolor,  us  with  soot  or  mud ;  hence, 
to  sully ;  obscure.    [The  figurative  use  is  now 
the  more  common  one. J 

■  hir  gatii.tt.  and  nor  fill.  are  nil  !w»m.rW.«f 
w  Hh  rainy  marching  In  tin'  painful  Meld. 

Shnl.,  Hi  t.  V.,  It.  .1. 
Hie  dlahutlor  that  hrem.re Aet  (lie  Imttsilld  of  a  failhleaa 
woman.  //.iiroWue ,  .<Vatl«t  letter,  p.  »7, 

be  smoke  (be-smok'),^  ••  [< ^ME.  besmoken,  < 

1  To  befoul  or' fill  with  smoke.— 2.  To  harden 
or  dry  in  smoke.  Johnson. — 3.  To  fumigate. 
[Kare.] 

besmooth  (bn-smoTii'),  v.  t.  [<  be-1  +  smooth.] 

To  make  smooth.  Chapman. 
besmoteredt,  pp-    [ME.,  pp.  of  •fregwofereii  ; 

appar.  freti.  of  hart. 

not  appear  in  ME.] 

dirty. 

A  gepoun 
Al  tynntgtreo'  with  liia  habergeoun. 

Chanetr,  <l«n.  rroi.  to  C.  T.,  I.  ;«. 

besmnt  (W-smut'),  r.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  f<rjrm»i(- 
ted,  ppr.  lieitMtttnng.  [<  fce-l  +  mnut.]  To 
blacken  with  smut ;  foul  with  soot. 

besmntch  (bS-smuch'),  r.  t.  [<  or-1  +  mutch.] 
To  besmirch.'  Carlyle. 

besaow  (he-sno'),  r.  t.  [With  altered  vowel 
(after  mote),  for  earlier  hesneK,  <  ME.  liesneven, 

<  AS.  otMatiran  <=MHG.  besnien,  0.  betchueien ), 

<  or-  +  snitan,  snow :  see  foe-l  and  snow.]  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  snow;  whiten. 

A  third  thy  white  and  (wall  liand  ahall  lw«mow. 

Car**-,  To  Lady  Anne  Hay. 

besnoff  (bo-snuf').  r.  I-    [<  f*-1  +  To 
befoul  with  snuff.  [Kare.] 
V  n»a*h*-d  her  handa.  and  rnoch  btmttftd  her  face. 

)  owmj.  Satirea.  vi. 

besORTiiof,  n.    See  bisotinio, 

be 8011  (byWtoil'),  r.  t.    [<  ME.  besoyten.  <  br-1  + 

soilem,  soil:  see  be-1  and*?./.]    To  soil;  stain; 

sully. 

Venerable  too  it  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned, 
betotied.  with  ita  rude  lutclllgcipr*-. 

Carlfiit,  -Hartor  Reanrtua,  ill.  a. 

bemm,  besem.  btsme, 
besma,  a  rod.  in  pi. 


a  revolt  in  which  all  thouaand  I 
nutted,  unmoleatcd  and  In  aafety,  to  leave  the  city. 

J?rere«,  Oration*,  I ,  MT. 

8.  To  make  sottish,  as  with  drink;  make  a 
sot  of. 

Permitted  ...  to  6raol  Iheintelvn  ill  the  company  of 
their  favourite  reveller*.  MarauJay,  HUL  Eng.,  ii. 

beaotment  (be-sot'ment),  n.  [<  besot  +  -men!.] 
The  act  of  innkiug  one's  self  sottish  by  drink; 
the  state  of  being  besotted. 

Tho  dehMln<  halilt  of  urancutl  ieaalnwnf  Ii  not  hrousbt 
nnder  tho  eyea  nt  hl»  aupcrlur. 


And  thua  the  chief  beipakt. 


Otted  (be^ot'ed).  ;..  n.  1.  Crharacteri/.ed  by 
indicative  of  stupidity;  stupid;  infatuated. 


1. 


patleut  de^otiur^of  brm* 


i(W'iura),  «.  [<ME.i 
a  broom,  a  rod,<  AS.  britema,  bemia,  a  rod,  in  p 
a  bundle  of  twigs  or  rods  used  us  a  broom,  also 


as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  =  OFries. 
be*ma  —  OD.  bttttcm,  D.  brsrm  =  1A1.  be&scn  = 
OHO.  besamo.  MUtf.  benemr;  0.  fw#cs,  a  broom, 
a  rod;  orig.  perhaps  a  twig,  lience  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  a  broom.]  1.  A  brush  of  twigs  for 
sweeping;  hem-e,  a  broom  of  any  kind. 


2.  Ma«1e  sottish  by  drink ;  stupefied  by  habit- 
ual iiitosieation. 
borattedly  (be-sot'ed-li),  adt.    In  a  besotted 
or  foolish  manner. 

besottedness  (b?-*ot'ed-ncg),  n.  The  state  of 
being  besotted;  stupidity;  arrant  folly;  infat- 
uation. 

besottingly  ("bfi-aot'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  besotting 
manner. 

besought  (l>e-s6t').  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  besctch. 

besour  (b*-sour'),  r.  f.    [<  if-1  +  soar.]  To 

make  sour.  Hammond. 
beaonth  (bA-south'),  prey.    [<  HE.  bc-towth  ;  < 

be-3  +  south.    Cf.  benorth.]    To  tho  south  of. 

[Scotch.] 

bespangle  (b?-spang'gl),  c.  f.  [<t#J  +  wan- 
gle] To  adoni  with  spangles;  dot  or  sprinkle 
wild  small  glittering  objects. 

Not  Berenice-!  lock  nnt  wie  k.  hrtjrht, 

Th«  litav  iu  J«y«»ir(my  with  dlalwvell  d  lUht. 

/•np«,  H.ofUieU,  t.  130. 

bespat  (b(<-«pat').   Preterit  of  fVespif. 

bespatter  (b^-spat'er),  r.  u  [<  iw-J  +  patter.] 
1.  To  soil  t>y  spatteriug;  sprinkle  with  any- 
thing liquid,  or  with  any  wet  or  adhesive 
substance. —  2.  Figuratively,  to  asperse  with 
calumny  or  reproach. 

Whom  never  faction  could  bttpntttr.   Swift,  *>u  Poetry. 

bespattlet  (be-spat'l),  r.  t.  [<  +  ,/.af(fc.J 
To  spit  on.    Bp.  Itatr. 

beapawlt  (be-sp41'),  r.  t.  [<  bt-i  +  *;««•?.] 
To  soil  or  make  foul  witli  or  as  with  sf.ittle. 

DtwttaltiM 
i  with  hnmoroiM  foam  and  lirawia. 

It.  JanMiK,  PovUIKt,  v.  1. 
would  invent  hinuelf  conditionally 
with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  lie  might  have  ■nffl 
dent  to  6r»raiW  hia  hrvtlurn. 

Milium,  IM.  of  Hiinih.  Kemonat 


awl  hid  tlunn  so. 
MUlon,  .Nativity,  rl. 

CovfT,  Iliad,  iL  9TI. 

. (b^-spek'),  n.  [(.brtpml; r.,  1,]  Among 
iu  (treat  Britain,  a  benefit :  so  called 
from  the  bespeaking  of  patronage  by  the  aetors, 
or  of  the  play  by  the  patrons.  See  benefit,  &. 
beapeaker  (be-spe'ker),  n.  One  who  bespeaks, 
bespeaking  (bf+rpa'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fx>- 
gpevrl.-.]  The  act  of  speaking  for  or  soliciting; 
solicitation. 

A  preface,  therefore,  which  la  but  a  or*pMjh'«jrof  favour. 
I«  altiveUier  naeleta.     I/ryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  IVef. 

bespeckle  (be-spek'l),  r.  f.    [<  nf-1  +  tperkle.) 
To  mark  with  speckles,  spots,  or  bright  patches. 
BtspttkUd  her  with  .  .  .  gaudy  allureioenU. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng..  I 

bespendt  (»jf«p*nd'),  r.  f.  [<  fcrvl  +  tpend.] 
To  expend ;  bestow ;  employ. 

All  h!«  erah 
Bespent  about  the  tied. 


[ME.  bemcUm  (weak  verb,  pp. 
+  gpetoi,  <  AS.  upStan, 


To 


or  drugs;  hence,  to 


bespett,  >'■ 

benpet,  be*pat),  <  frr-1   .  i^x,,  -,jr. 

spit:  see  spit,  and  cf.  betpit.]  To  bespit, 
bespew  (Kv-spQ'),  v.  t.   [<       +  tpex.] 

spew  or  vomit  on. 
besplce  (1^-spls'),  r.  t.    [<  6e-l  +  *piee.\  To 

poison. 

Ay,  and  thou, 

^^i^y.t^wTsr-^ 

Slmk.,  W.T..I.  * 

besplrtt,  r.  t.    See  bapurt. 

bespit  (of-epit  '),  r.  t. ;  prut,  betpit,  betpat,  pp. 
bamit,  betpitlrn,  bftjiitted,  ppr.  betjritUnij.  [< 
ME.  bitpitten,  <  hi-  +  tpitteu,  spit:  see  fte-1  and 
rpit,  and  ef.  betpet.]  To  spit  upon;  soil  with 
spittle. 

bespoke  be-spdk').  Preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  bespeak. 

beBpot  (bf-spof),  r.  f.  K  ME.  Wgpoftea,  <  W- 
+  gpoMen,  spot:  see  or-I  and  gpot.J  To  make 
s|>ot«  on ;  mark  with  spots ;  cover  wlUi  or  as 
with  blots  or  blemishes. 

Bnpotttd  ao  with  aiiu       Drayton,  Matilda  to  K.  John. 

bespread  i1»*-spred'),  r.  f.  [<  be-1  +  spread.] 
To  spread  over ;  cover  with. 

Hia  nuptial  bed. 
With  curtotaa  ncodtea  wrought,  and  painted  flower* 
lf>  read.  Uryden. 

bespreng  (be-spreng'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  besprengen, 
bieprrngen  (pp.  bemrenged,  btvprrgnt,  etc.).  < 
AS.  brsprenaan  (=1).  and  G.  barurengen ),  be- 
sprinkle, <  be-  +  qtrengan,  sprinkle:  see  '.e-i 
and  uprciui.  and  cf.  besprinkle?]  1.  To  sprinkle 
over;  besprinkle:  as,  "besprent  with  teares," 
Mir.  for  Mag*.,  p.  26. 


I  will  »«ecp  It  i 
Lovit  of  liotta. 


i  at  Buiti.n,  tint  told  brfiiu. 


ith  the 
la.  iiv.  23. 
the  atlvlce  <if 


mi  Afioi<titn*pmi,  p.  190. 
There  Is  little  to  the  rage  to  get  after  the  &u«,iii'. 

.SfotcA  prorer!'.  In  Ray  (1CTM,  p.  WO. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  common  broom  of  Eu- 
rope, I  'yfnrus  tteojiaring,  and  to  the  heather,  t'al- 
luna  rulaaris,  because  both  art'  used  for  besoms. 
— 3.  [Pron.  biz'um.]  A  contemptuous  epithet 
for  a  low,  worthless  Woman.  [Scotch.] 

besom  (bf'nni),  r.  t.  (<  ur«>iw,  «.]  To  sweep 
as  with  a  besom,    i  oteprr.  [Rare.] 

besomer  (be'y.um-6r),  n.  One  who  uses  a  besom. 

besoothment  |be-HOvu'ment),  n.  [<  "batoothe 
(not  in  use)  (<  &c-l  +  soolJie)  +  -motf.]  That 
which  yields  consolation ;  solace ;  comfort. 
Onarter'lu  Her.  [Kare.] 

besortt  (Iw-w.rt'},  r.  f.    [<  te-l  +  tort.]  T<. 
suit ;  fit ;  become. 
Such  men  aa  may  d,*>r»  yoor  age.       Shnk.,  I*ar.  I,  * 

besortt  (be-sort'),  «.    [<  beM/rt,  r.]  Something 
fitting  or  appropriate;  suitable  company. 
I  crave  tit  dltr.iattti.ii  for  mv  wife,  .  ,  . 
With  «nch  a.  .  omni..latlon  and  U  motI 
Aa  IctcU  with  her  bret'illni:.      Shot..  IHhelk..  i.  » 

besot  (bf-sof),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  btmtied, 

1.  To  infut- 


bespeak  (btj-spek'),  r. ;  pret.  bespoke  (formerly  2.  To  spread ;  scatter. 
br-spake),  pp.  bespoken,  btspokr,  ppr.  besjieak- 
ing.  [<  ME.  be*)teken,  birpekrn,  8|>eak.  agn^e 
upon,  complain,  <  AS.  iW/ireeas,  complain  (= 
OS.  Itisprekan  =  OFries.  btxpreka  =  1).  besjtreken 
=  OIIO.  bisprehhan,  MH(t.  (}.  bespreehen,  be- 
speak), <  be-  +  spreean,  speak:  Bee  be-1  and 
rptak,]  L  trans.  1.  To  speak  for  beforehand: 
engage  in  advance;  make  arrangements  for: 
as,' to  bes/>etik  a  place  in  a  theater. 


lit*  flf.ir  with  taaaeli  of  fir  waa  (xtjn 

Uaa/tUaw,  Wayaldetnn.  King  OUf,  re. 


Staying  In  Paul's  ttiurchyard,  to  >»vnea*Ogl1by  «  .-Eaol.'n 
Fahlea  and  Tllllj  a  « Ifflryw  to  be  hound  for  me. 


^,;r.»lar,.I.l3S.  wa«t*rover: 


Ti«  very  true,  ma'am  :  every  thing  la  filed,  and  the  wed- 
ding llveriea  txjnj^.     Shtrviaa,  Mm  .1  f.T  A  nnd.ll,  I,  1 . 

2.  To  stipulate,  solicit,  or  ask  for,  as  a  favor: 
as,  to  bespeak  a  calm  hearing. 

Thlaii  a  tlnlster  and  politic  kind  of  charity,  when  by 
we  aeein  to  Utpeak  thcplU.*  ..(  iik  ii  in  the  like  occnaloiu. 

Sirr  T.  B«.^.e,  Relbjio  Medici,  ii.  ± 

3t.  Toforetssle;  foretell. 

They  HtarU-il  f."an»,  bntpfJit  dani;cri,  and  formed  i«li- 
ninu  pnyijoatl.'ka,  to  teare  the  alliea.  Strift. 

4.  To  speak  to;  address.  [In  this  sense  mostlv 
poetical.] 

lie  thlLt  the  <|ueen  btlfokl.  IrryJen. 

^.  To  betoken ;  show ;  indicate,  as  by  signs. 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  .1-  l~.in.  he  had  »..  little 
the  lUurt'  of  a  mall  that  it  t«*ix4:r  lilm 


tilt  tllvrr  treaaca  thin  breprenf. 

T.  B'arfolt,  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

[Obsolete  except  in  the  perfect  participle  be- 
sprent.] 

besprent  (be-sprenf),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  bespreng.] 

In  the  ftuwer-Aejjrmtf  ineadowa  Ida  geniua  we  trace. 
#  li'erfiaieortA.  At  Vallc4Dl.n-«a. 

besprinkle  (b*j -spring 'kl),  r.  t.    [<  6e-i  + 

rprinkls.    Cf.   otv/irnij/.]     To  sprinkle  over; 

s,  to  besprinkle  with  dust. 

Herodotua  .  .  .  hath  bnprinkirt  hia  work  with  many 
fabuloaitica.  Sir  T.  Bres-ne. 

BrtprintUt  with  Cimmerian  dew.  Pt<i",  Ihliiclad,  III.  i. 
bOBprinkler  (bv-spring'klcr),  ii.    One  who  lie- 
sprinkles. 

bespurt,  besplrtt  (bv-spert'),  r.  f.   [<  be-1  + 
.]    To  spurt  out  or  over;  throw  out  in  a 


spurt.] 
stream  < 


ppr.  bemtting.  [<  be-1  +  #of.) 
uatej  make  a  dotanl  of. 


Hit  face 
A  deep  and  timple  rne-iku — 

R°i>r>t«ei.rr*,  The  Burderera.  I- 
Tll«  ..I.Jmt,  alike  paltry  and  iinpo«lt.le  of  thU  aml.l 


Well  brnttdrtcd  w  ith  hit  own  holy  water. 

Nittvn,  IM.  id  Hilinb.  RemonaL 

beBptlrtlet  (be-sper'tl),  r.  f.  [<  frr-1  +  spurtle,] 
To  Is'sputter,  as  with  contumely ;  asperse. 

I  give  thy  ilovxed  aulletilK^t  free  lltsrllU- :  trot  aU.ut.  and 
Urartu  whom  tle.u  [.l.:aaett. 

,lfiir,r.oi  d to/  IIYWer,  The  Malcontent,  I.  i 

bespatter  (be-sput'6r),  r.  f.  [<  be-1  +  sputter.] 
To  sputter  over. 

Besselian  (be-seryan),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ori- 
ginated by  the  Itehuan  astronomer  Kriedrieh 
W  ilbel  m  Bessel  ( 1 -1  h«  ) — BesMllan  tuhctton. 

Same  at  &•.«•!"«  ./i.rirtion  (which  tee,  under /unction  Ii 

l's  function.  See/aiifiioM. 
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Bessemer  converter 
Bessemer  converter,  iron,  process,  steel,  etc. 

Sen  tile  tlOlinS. 

Be&aer*  (bes'e-rjl).  u.  [XL.,  named  after  the 
Russian  naturalist  Ilriutrr. ]  A  genus  of  Mexi- 
can bulbous  liliaceous  plants,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  /I.  etegan*,  frequently  cultivated. 
Its  showy  crimson  flower*  are  borne  in  a  termi- 
nal umbel. 

bessis  (bcs'is),  ».    Same  as  fas. 

bes&Ognet,  ><■    See  hisogno. 

best  (best),  a,  and  n.  (superlative  of  gvtwf). 
[See  better,  u„  and  .«.«*/.]  I.  a.  1 .  Of  the  Inchest 
quality,  excellence,  or  standing :  said  of  both 
persons  and  things  in  regard  to  mental,  moral, 
or  phrsical  qualities,  whether  inherent  or  ac- 
quired: as.  the  fasf  writers  and  speakers;  the 
best  families ;  the  best  judgment ;  the  brut  years 
of  one's  life ;  a  house  built  of  the  fast  material*. 

When  he  Is  but,  he  la  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  anil 
when  he  la  worst,  be  ia  little  better  than  a  beast. 

Slut*.,  M.  of  V.,  L  i. 

i  to  do  or  say 

dlscrvwlrat,  fcw*. 
J*  («..«.  P.  1..  Till.  MO. 

S.  Of  greatest  advantage,  usefulness,  or  suita- 
bility for  the  purpose  intended;  moat  advan- 
tageous, suitable,  appropriate,  or  desirable: 
aa,  the  fast  man  for  the  place ;  the  fasf  way  to 
do  anything. 

lib  bfwi  companions.  Innocence  anil  h«alth, 
Ami  hlaJWer  rkhes,  sxtiunuu-e  id  wealth. 

HUdemith,  I  tea.  VII.,  I.  si. 

S.  Most  kind,  beneficent,  or  good:  applied  to 
persons:  as.  thefawf  husband  imaginable ;  which 
of  your  brothers  is  brut  to  you  f  —  4.  Largest ; 
greatest ;  moat :  as,  we  spent  the  fast  part  of 
there 


5.1-1 

fasr-hehaved  boy  in  the  school ;  the  fasf-eulti- 


three 


days 

ptsiliuiiuui  . 
wedding. 

I  acted  in 


in  gettiug  there.  Bast 
chief  attendant  tin  (he  bridrjrr- 


man,  the 
at  a 


hut  sawa  to  the 
IhrXrtu. 

In  our  o»n  iiiarritwr*  the  t»rt  man  wn»  nrUrlnally 
to  Iia>e  beet,  the  chief  abettor  «t  the  liridcgToomln  the 
art  <>f  capture-  Unnnii,  bra.  ot  Han.  II.  u. 

Beit  Work,  in  »nm>w,  the  richest  claaa  of  cire.-TO  Put 
one  i  beat  foot  forsrnoat.   ^  •■■> 

II.  n.  1.  The  highest  possible  state  of  ex- 
the  best  quality  or  property  of  a 
on  or  thing. 

Yf  thoil  wyllc  levc  In  |>eaa  A  Reste, 
Hero,  A  see,  A  Ke)  the 

/*r»ir,  ii/  olood  Cowuri  6i 

Hut  you,  Oyou, 
So  perfect,  and  so  pecrlcaa,  are  creata-d 
Of  every  creature's  Shak.,  Tempest,  Hi.  1. 

2.  All  that  one  can  do,  or  show  in  one's  self: 
often  used  in  this  sense  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  isy.  fAy,  his,  their,  etc. :  as,  I  will  do 
mv  fawf  to  advauco  your  interests;  she  i*  bent 
on  looking  her  best ;  he  did  all  he  could  to  ap- 
pear at  kts  best  in  that  perfonnance. 

Then  Iran  I  him  to  comfort  all  say  fteaf. 

Sis-narr.  H.|>l,nalda.  L  190. 
Win  shaft  I  nut.  but  do  my  Vrt  to  win. 

Tennymux,  Lancelot  and  Klainc. 
At  best.  In  the  utmost  dnriee  or  extent  a|-i-lic»tih<  to  the 
caae:  aa.  life  I.  at  best  very  short. 

The  Uw  of  Knnlan>l  U  ot  hat  l-tit  Die  reuaon  of  rnrlia 
luenL  Mittim,  Klkonoklaauw,  i. 

For  bast*,  finally  ;  for  <tm*l  and  all. 

Thoae  constitutions  .  .  .  are  now  established  tut  >*t1, 
anil  nut  to  lie  mended.  Mittun. 
For  the  bast,  •<>  *»  to  secure  the  nnrt  advantageous  rc- 
aolt ;  wlUi  the  («•.!  intentions.  The  best  (at  Tim  »»•« 
the  hurhe.t  Handing  In  any 
t  or  irilellcctuaUy. 


ye,  who  be.t  can  tell. 

,W./ru»,  V.  I„  r.  100. 
Moat  aolMnuu  how  Uit 
He  may  cumpenaate  for  a  day  of  .loth. 

OiirfKr,  Taak,  It. 
He  ]>rayoth  t>e/f  who  I. .v.  Hi  hr>l 
All  tlunca  lioth  prat  and  ■mall. 

CuUnd'jf,  Ancient  Mariner,  vH.  23. 

2.  In  or  to  the  highest  degree;  to  the  fullest 
extent:  most  fully:  as,  those  who  know  him 
he-sf  speak  highly  of  him ;  those  fas/  informed 
say  so;  the  Aent-abused  man  in  town. 

Old  faahlon.  pleaae  nie.  t«r.  .^.U  ,  T.  of  the  S. ,  III,  1. 
Ti  ll  uVm,  thou  li.veat  W.  Stat..  T.  of  the  9„  U.  1. 
I  reliah  tejf  the  free  gitta  nf  Proiidencr. 

//iiirtAurii',  Old  Manic.  I. 
best  (best),  r.  t.    f  <  faaf,  a.  or  fl.J    1.  To  get 
the  better  nf;  outdo;  surpass. 

I  cannot  ataod  <iulet  and  >-rt  tlw  diwrntrra  ttil  the  ea- 
UbUahiMcnt.     Tro/lwd,  W«M  In  <  h.,  II  77.   iS  K.lt  ) 

2.  To  overreach  or  outwit :  as,  to  brut  a  client. 
— 3.  To  defeat  in  a  contest;  do  better  than; 
beat;  hence,  in  itugilism,  to  thrash  soundly; 
ilrub;  defeat  at  fisticuffs, 
bestadt.  An  obsolete  preterit  corresponding  to 
the  past  participle  fasfrorf8. 

(Isj-stati').  r.  t.    [<  fa-'  +  jrfnia.]  To 
with  stains ;  discolor ;  spot. 

All  with  blood  fceriain  hla  cliecka 

rmy  »  HrtUfUt,.  p.  IS4. 

.  (be-stand'),  r.  t.  f  <  fa->  +  */«»</.]  To 
serve;  l»e  of  service  to;  be  ready  to  serve  or 
aid.  [Kare.] 

To  audi  practical  leaaona  aa  w«uM  alwaya  Uu 
well.  D.  a.  Mitchell,  Bound 

best-best  (best 'best),  a.   The  very  best 
times  used  in  trado  to  indicate  the  very  best 

bestead1  (be-sted'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fa<tfend- 
frf,  betted,  ppr.  begteading.  [<  fa-1  +  stead,  r., 
support,  help.]  1.  To  help;  assist. — 2.  To 
profit;  benefit;  serve;  avail. 

Itemember  IhU),  till  Hlaa.  .  .  -  pay  y  oar  court  to  Sitpiior 
Rodriiruet,  .  ■  •  lil»  frmtidalilp  will  <»<<eo.t  >on  iiimli. 

SuaUetl,  U.  of  cill  hlw.  III.  .1 
In  Uua  aliip  waa  ereal  «tore  id  dry  Newfoundland  faJi. 

t»'lnii«o  ni'w  ami  iic.kI  aalt  did  Tery  irrrally 
m  whole  <\iur»e  uf  oMr  vuyasi*, 

J.r  P.  />r«*e,  W  »t  India  Voya«c. 


bestorm 

bestial  (bes'tial),  ».  and  ii.  [<  I,,  bextiali*.  < 
fa*fi«,  »H>ast:  see  fa.w/.]  L  «■  1.  Belonging 
to  a  beast  or  to  the  class  of  beasts;  animal. 

Of  shape  part  human,  part  beMial.  Tatter,  No.  40, 

2.  Haringthe  qualities  of  a  beast;  brutal;  be- 
low the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity;  carnal: 
as,  a  bextial  appetite. 


1  have  hwt  the  Immortal  jmrt  of 
mains  la  'yWiiiL 

Bestial  automaton.  Se»  an!,>mttfn.  —  Bestial  aljn. 

In  nalrot,.  a  untlacal  ahm  denoted  by  a  < 


nyself,  and  what  rav 
Shoi..  OtheUo,  U.  X. 


n,  Saglttaniu,  or  t  aprtcornoa.  -  Byn. 
Bettial,  etc.  Inee  Vu'/l;  rile,  depraved,  sensual. 

EL  «.  [<  I-I'.  bcntiale,  cattle,  neut.  of  L.  bet- 
tinlu:  see  above.]  1.  In  Scots  tar,  the  cattle 
on  a  farm  taken  collectively. —  2f.  A  work  on 
zoology,  lirevtr. 
bestiality  (bes-tiari-ti),  n.  K  LL.  fashaiifas,  < 
btttiatu :  seo  bentuil.]  1.  The  qualities  or 
ture  of  a  beast;  conduct  or  mental  eon' 
unworthy  of  human  nature ;  beastliness. 
What  can  lw  a  ervater  absnrdlty  than  to 


t**M,t  ua  in  the  . 


Hence,  vain  deluding-  Joya, 
,  l,r.-«l  of  Fully  withuul 


Tlirotiu.  their  racv  and 
The  l,a*e.t.  far  Si.l..  that  ...unell  tall 
Where  M  th.4  t».l  iuiJ  «at.  lle.t  of  tlie  land. 

(ft)  The  beat  1hlti|r>.  or  a  thins  of  the  U-«<  qi 
always  buys  tt\t        .  dreeaed  in  one  *  1*41. 

t  he  la^l.  .iii.i  la»»l,-«  In  th.-lr  UMt 
Vt  ere  do-raed  from  tup  l„  (.« 

i".  /i^iiw/1"-''.  '•yjtaylni;. 
The  best  Of.  <h-  mlmiiUsc  lii  in  o.nteat  ..r  priN-erdlns) 
oruverta  |«  r~.n)  as,  ft.  no  the  >u.rt  A  K  had'*f  f*.f.i/lt. 

Ai  far  *•  illjrnllv  In  c-'ih  itio-iI.  SIi-i  le  haa  certainlv  fAc 
teaf  '•<  tin-  .|linrrvl.    .1   /Srfw.i»,  Intnsl.  to  SCe..|e,  p.  xwix 

To  mall*  the  best  of,  to  use  to  the  l«t  adTantu>:e  ;  net 
all  thiil  one  ciin  out  i  if. 

1s  t  thi  r.-  in  (1.  ..I..1U  i„  .-iirrv  their  rouiimstltles  »hi-i. 

tli.  ylu.iv  .a.m.  rA.  !-.'  .,;  lb.  tu. 

ttft.T.  U..-.1  In  »|.-akliiii  of  thlinr-  "T  eveuta  that  tr.  not 
»"  i:  --I  i.r  uv  .nl  I.  uio>.  i|m-i  till  i-r  to  U  «i.l,.-.t : 
a-.  '  m  il-  fA-  ".'  ill  fortune  »r  a  1«.|  Ksrvain.  To 
make  the  beat  or  one's  way.  to  tr»v.  1  or  |,r  « ,  •  d  -  Uli 

all  1—11.1- 

best  i  lu  st  i.  aitr.  I'superliitive  of  rW/|.  [See 
In  H, r.  .1,1/  .  |     1.   In  ll„-  in.^1  excellent  or  must 
suitulilc  Finiiiiier;  Willi  must  n.l vhiiIjil.'"  ur  sin- 
as,  he  who  runs  fa*<  gets  the  prize;  the 


Tlw 

How  little  you 
or  nil  the  tHed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 

Milton,  U  1'enaeroao,  1.  X 

bestead^t  ( bf-sted'),  r.  f.  [<  6c-1  +  sfcad,  place.] 
To  take  the  place  of. 

Hys  nilwliitf  of  the  Vnl 
Uir     rhe  hrttra,tf,i  hinu 

AiuA,  llatle  with  you 

bestead^,  /•.  a.    See  faster/. 

bested,  bestead  (be-ated'),  p.  a.  [I^p.  only 
as  a  tip.  or  p.  a.;  but  Spenser  uses  a  pret. 
titntml  imil  pp.  fasferMev/,  and  other  authors 
have  itdoptcHl  present  forms;  <  MK.  fa-v/<v/, 
Imttxt,  commonly  bejitad,  bintad,  earliest  forms 
bistnthrd,  bittrat'bet,  pp.,  without  pres.  or  pret. 
(=  Dan.  fasfcrff),  <  fa-  +  aforf,  stndd,  later 
»f?-r/,  etc.,  <  Icel.  ntnddr  —  Sw.  stttdd.  circum- 
stancol,  pp.  of  utrtlbja,  fix,  appoint,  =  AS.  utath- 
thtin,  set,  set  fast,  tiluiit,  <  jrfnfA,  a  place,  re- 
lated to  »feri>,  a  place,  stead:  see  ulrad  and 
xferidy.]  1.  Placed:  situated:  of  things.— 2. 
Placed  or  circumstanced  as  to  condition,  con- 
venience, benefit,  and  the  like;  situated:  of 
persons. 


r,o,eer,  <-,n, (,  Amaiit..  I. 
Many  far  worse  Acfntd  than  ourselM-a.  Barrvrr. 
In  ol,l  I1aati.ru  sullied*  I  sei-niid 
lli  nult  vowed  to  lii>jks  anil  kIisiui,— 
III  \~a„i  for  nay  lirideirn-ini. 

/,'mTA»n,  Hertidunc. 
3f.  DispnwMl  mentally;  affected  :  as,  "sorrow- 
fully fa  sfarf,"  (Arrnrvr.— 4f.    Provided;  fur- 

Tlic  LatUe,  111  of  friends  l«v-I.W. 

S,.,,*,,  V.  O..  IV.  I.  s. 

[This  wnnl  is  scarcely  if  at  all  used  now,  ex- 
cept in  such  phrases  us  ill  or  ..rrrr  /ir»7<r(.l 

Bestias   lies'ti  ei,  u./.l.    [XL.,  pi.  of  1,.  fa«/m. 

a  lienst  :  see  hr*i*t. ]  A  sulw.rder  of  the  mitm- 
iiiulinli  order  /riwcfifonr.  ineltitlitig  the  true  in- 
WM-tivores  as  ilistiuguished  from  the  fmgivo- 
rous  tliiUnfiitlittiiUr,  having  the  Iimlis  llttri)  for 
witlkirii;.  but  nut  for  (lying  (bring  devoiri  of  a 
piiruehiite),  mid  1)ir  lower  iueisurs  not  iH-i'ti- 
linle.  The  grout)  eoutilitis  I  he  whole  of  the  or- 
der, excepting  the  family  just  named. 


ity  to  be  the  esaenceof  humanity,  and  ilarkneas  the  centra 
of  Ilsht  <  Jfort  iSsi  .SmMerua. 

2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast, 
bestialiu  (bes'tial-is),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  faa- 
tuilt^td,  ppr.  tteMtitili?ing,  [<  bettial,  a.,  +  -uf.] 
To  make  like  a  beast ;  bring  or  reduce  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  a  1 
Eat , 

bestially  (bes'tial-i),  odr.  In  a  bestial  man- 
ner ;  brutally ;  "as  a  brute  beast. 

bestlant  (bes'tian),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
beast  spoken  of  In  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xtii 
xx.). 

bestianlsmt  (beB'tian-izm),  n.  [<  bestia*  + 
-<>«.]    The  power  of  the  beast.    See  brttian. 

bestiarlan  (bes-li-a'ri-an),  n.  [<  L.  faarin,  a 
beast,  +  -rirtVjn  ;  suggested  by  ismonifarras.] 
(hie  who  is  tin  advocate  of  the  kind  treatment 
of  animals;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
antivivisectiouist.  • 

bestiary  (bes'ti-a-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  faarrianvm, 
neut.  of  L.  fasfiarvtrs,  ]»crtaimng  to  wild  beasts 
(as  a  n.,  a  beast-fighter),  <  faafta,  a  wild  beast.] 
It.  A  fighter  with  wild  beast*  in  the  ancient 
Koman  amphitheater.— 2.  A  name  formerly 
sometimes  given  to  a  book  treating  of  animals. 

Mr.  Watkina  tia*.  however,  icum  further  tiaek.  ami  cuta- 
menceawtth  Homer  and  llislisl  Ilia  npentnu  chanter, 
"A  Ilonieric  Jlmiant."  Is  one  ot  the  moat  characteristic 
and  satisfactory  portion*  of  hit  work. 

.v.  ami  <j.,  sth  M,.  xi.  tea. 

bestiate  (bes'ti-at),  r,  /  ;  pret.  and  pp.  fasfi- 
ipr.  bettiaUng,    [<  I,.  fa»fta,  a  beast,  + 
To  make  beastly;  bestialize.  [Rare.] 

Urnnkennesa  kejf.nr.-a  the  heart. 

Vt  ./uniiu.  Sinne  .Hlurmatlxed.  p.  Sli. 

be  stick  (be-Btik').  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bettuck, 
ppr.  fasficlinj;.  [<  fa-1  +  sfiri-1.]  1.  To  stick 
on  the  surface  of ;  cover  over.— 2.  To  pierce 
in  various  places ;  pierce  through  and  through. 

Truth  shall  retire, 
Beitvek  with  slanderous  darta. 

Jfi'lfow,  F.  L,  ilL  M«L 
In  these  little  visual  InterTiretatlana  (vaacnUne*]  no 
enihlem  is  so  common  aa  the  heart,  ...  the  beateiel  and 
hlee<lili|t  heart.  Lamb,  Valentine  s  Day. 

bestlll  tbe-stil'),  r.  t.    [<  fa-1  +  sritfl.]  To 
make  quiet  or  still. 
I'onuncire  i 

J.i 

|ln  the  f.iUowlnsi  |uhskk.-  niKs-rtaln  : 

They,  VarnT J 
Alnimt  to  yelly  with  the  art  of  fear. 
Stan.1  dumb,  and  a js^ak  mat  to  him. 

.s'AoA.,  Hamlet,  1.  t 
Tills  l«  the  rcsdiiin  of  the  folios:  the  ituarUia  and  mod* 

■Til  i  dltSvns  ri-ai]  diAtitltil,  ] 

bestir  (be-ster'  ),  r.  f. :  prtd 
ppr.  fa-s/irrriif/.  [< 

rim,  bestir,  <  AS.  fa-srynan,  hea]i  up,  pile  up, 
<  fa-  +  sfyririM,  stir:  see  fa-1  and  stir.]   To  put 
into  brisk  or 
with 


and  pp.  bestirred, 
MK.  fasfyrtcs,  btstirim,  fa- 


brisk  or  vigorous  action ;  reflexive,)-, 
i  life  and  vigor :  a*,  fa^fir  gtmritlf. 


You  huve  .  .  .  bestirred  vour  valour. 

Shttk..  Lear.  iL  i 
1'i.nw  on,  clowns,  forsake  your  dumps, 
And  A,  .tie  your  hol.tialled  stumps- 

K.  ,/iiaijmi.  Tile  ? 


House  and  Cafie  fAarnaWeea  ere  well  awake, 

Miltou.  I:  u.  1.  xu. 

bestness  (is'sfnes),  n.    [<  fa»f  +  -aess.]  The 
quality  of  being  best.  [Rare.] 
The  of  a  lliinv 

/i/i.  Vi-er./ii.  Kplsi^ipacy  Aaacrtcd,  t  t. 

bestonn  (l>C»-stArm').  r.  t.    [<  fa  -  +  ,v(oT«M  .-  not 
in  AS.  htstt/rmiiH  =  0.  fasfsnwrs 
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storm,  imitate.]  To  overtake  with  a  storm ; 
assail  with  storms:  as,  "boats  bettormed,"  Sir 
IV.  Dacemant,  Uondibert,  iii.  «. 

All  Is  sea  besides, 
Sink*  tinder  ua,  6*jfomt*.  and  then  devours. 

I'<miw,  Niicbt  Thought*,  It. 

"bestow  (bf>-sto'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  bestnaen,  biste>\r- 
«u;  <  be-1  +  a-rov,  place :  see  *foir.]  1.  To  lay 
up  in  store;  deposit  for  safe  keeping;  stow; 
place. 

I  have  mi  room  where  lo  VWoir  niy  fruits.  Luke  «ii.  17. 


Be  fcartoirwif  It  in  a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed  leather. 

Salt. 

To  all  appearance  I  must  be  |e-nKaR*dI  for  many  months 
come  in  turning;  out,  examining,  sorting,  and  ffl'jiriny 
materials. 


Dr.  J.  A.  H.  M«mv,  8th  Ann.  Add.  tn  Phllid.  Snc. 
S.  To  lodge,  or  find  quarters  for;  provide  with 
accommodation. 

Well,  my  marten,  I'M  leave  him  with  you ;  now  I  see 
Urn  bethnred.  III  so  look  f>»  my  tfood* 

H.  Jtnmm,  Uartboiorucw  Fair,  Ir.  1. 

8.  To  disposo  of. 

OI»e  me  but  the  name  and  nature  of  your  malefactor, 
and  111  (wsOw  him  according  to  his  mrrtu. 

Middtrton  {and  othtrt^  The  Widow,  L  1. 

■4.  To  (jive ;  confer ;  impart  gratuitously  :  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon  before  the  recipient:  as, 
to  bettotc  praise  or  blame  impartially. 

CoiiswratcyourseiTea  .  .  .  totlie  lord, , 
Aesfote  ujK>fi  yon  a  Messing'. 

poor  .  .  .  and 
1  Cor.  xili.  3. 


5315 

bestride  (bA-strid'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  bestrode  or  be- 
strid,  pp.  brttriddrn,  bestrid,  improperly  be- 
strUled\  (Sterne),  ppr.  bestriding.  [<  ME.  be- 
stritlen  (pret.  bestrood,  bestrmte,  pp.  wanting), 
<  AH.  bestridan  (.horn  liestrielan  —  Lye),  <  be-  + 
strieian,  stride.]  1.  To  straddle  over;  mount 
astride  of;  stretch  the  legs  or  corresponding 
tvarts  across  so  an  to  embrace :  as,  to  bestride  a 
horse ;  spectacles  bestriding  the  nose. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestridr  the.  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus.  SM.,  J.  C.  1.  4 

The  animal  ho  arsfrouV  waa  abrv.kcrHl.iwu  jdiwgh-borwi. 

trtinf,  .Hk.  tch  H.Jok,  p.  436. 

To  step  over ;  cross  by  stepping. 

When  I  Drat  my  wedded  mistress  aaw 

firsfnd,.  my  threahuld.  .SAaa-.,  Cor.,  It.  i. 

bestrode  (be-strod')-    Preterit  of  bestride. 
bestrow,  r.  t.    Bee  bestrev. 
bestrutt  (b$-etrut')>  r.  f.   [<  be-1  +  strut.]  To 
distend. 

Her  pap*  '**"»<  with  iuUIl  ^  ,    j  p,  ^  h  Hgi 


Though  I  ftearoar  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
rolli 


ivc  not  charity,  It  proliteth  me  nuUiing. 

Around  IU  entry  nodding  popplea  grow, 
And  ail  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  A**foar, 

Itryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1.  SC. 
Did  you  txrtoir  your  fortune,  or  did  you  only  l«nd  II? 

Gald.mith,  nu»n  of  Um  World,  i»n. 

6.  To  give,  in 


6.  To  apply ;  make  use  of;  use ;  employ. 

I  determine  lo  Ustute 
I  language*  abroad. 
ford,  Ixires  Sacrifice.  I.  1 
Otherwise  Die  whole  force  of  tlte  w 
Infallibly  neaioienf  there. 

7t.  To  behave  or  deport. 

The  boy  .  .  ,  b**tuv*  himself 
Uke  a  ripe  sister.    Shot.,  As  you  like  it.  It.  S. 
=  8yn.  4.  C«»«/er,  Grant,  etc.    See  yxvr. 

bestowable  (hf-«t«'a-bl).  <i.  [<  fcrototr  +  -otVc] 

Capable  of  being  bestowed, 
be  stowage*,  it.    [<  ftt*to»r  +  -age.]  Stowage, 
bestowal  (be-sto'al),  a.   [<  bestow  +  -at.]  Be- 

stowment. 

The  on*  did  himself  honour  tn  the  Aeseotrai,  the  other 
in  the  acceptance,  of  such  a  gratuity. 

JfiVirMn,  Latin  Christianity.  Iv.  X 

bestower  (M-sto'er),  a.    One  who  bestows; 

a  giver;  a  disposer, 
bestowment  (be-sto'ment),  n.    [<  bettow  + 

-Btrsif.]    1.  The' act  of  "giving  gratuitously;  a 

conferring.—  2.  That  which  is  conferred  or 

given ;  a  donation. 

They  almost  refuse  to  irire  due  praise  and  credit  to 
find  s  own  AesfosrineHff.  If-  Tavl',r. 

bestTaddleftic-strail'l).  r,  t.  [<6^-l  +  ttroddU.] 
To  thMtride.    See  Hlradiile. 

bestraught*  (be-straf),  pp.  [A  modifioation  of 
distraught,  with  prefix  be-  for  dis-:  see  dis- 
traught.] Distracted;  mad:  as,  "I  am  not 
bestraught,''  Shale,,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind..  ii. 

bestrau+rhtedt  (be-slrA'tcd),  «.  (Irn'g.  <  be- 
straught.]   Distracted.    Sorden.  fRare.] 

bertrawt  (be-str*'),  r.  t.  [<  fce-t  +  «frair  for 
strew.]    An  obsolete  form  of  bestreic. 

bestroak  (be-Rtrek'),  r.  t.  [<  ?w-l  +  streak.] 
To  mark  or  cover  with  streaks. 

bestrew,  bestTOW  (be-stro',  -stro'),  r.  t. ;  pret. 
bastrricnt,  beslrnired,  pp.  t<r.itrrvit,  botrrirtt,  l»- 
strotrrd,  tirxtrovn,  ppr.  tustrrtring,  hrglroHiw;. 
[<  ME.  bislrrurm,  <  AS.  f>.«frr<tirin>i  (=  I). 
ttromit n  —  MHO.  bextrouteeu,  (i.  ivstreutti  =  Sw. 
bentnt  =  Dun.  lte*tro)>  <  be-  +  »?r<»}icm;i,  strew: 
see  6r-l  and  strric,  *froic.]    1.  To  strew  or  scat- 
ter about ;  throw  or  drop  here  and  there. 
Those  blosaoms  also,  and  those  dn-pjoni;  jrums, 
Tliul  he  ^itruLcn.  Jfi/r.m,  I'.  L,  Iv.  631. 

S.  To  strew  anything  upon  ;  cover  or  partially 
cover  with  things  strewn  or  scattered. 

PUcrd  rlosll  (.Wreic 
Tlic  union  of  your  IkiI  ultli  u,-,  ,|.  so  huslhly, 
lliat  yon  shall  hate  It  both.     .VAuir.,  Tempest,  ir.  I. 

Strip  the  liongh  whosa-  nu-llow  fruit  t*strr\ct 
Tile  ri|ienlnA  com  U-oeath  it. 

HVnlwrfA,  Between  Naiuitr  arid  I.ieite 

bestrid  |b«J-strid' ).  l'reterit  and  part  participle 


bestuck  (Vefstuk').  Preterit  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  bestick. 

bestud  (be-stud'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Usttidded, 
ppr.  besttidding.  [<  be-1  +  stud1.]  To  aet  with 
or  as  with  studs;  adorn  with  bosses. 

The  unsouaht  dlannsids 
WouM  s.i  Irnhlau,  Oie  t.ffehcad  of  the  deep. 
And  so  tirMtud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  Inured  to  l„rht.    JfiJ.on.  Cooioa,  L  TS«. 

beswaddle  (lafswml'l),  r.  f.  [<  fV-i  +  sad- 
dle.] To  envelop  in  swaddling-clothes.  IF. 
JTAfffnrod. 

beflWlket.  r.  t.  [ME.  ocjnriacs,  <  AS.  besu-iean 
(=  OS.  6.*ir«-<i«  =  D.  bawUkru  =  OJVJ.  beswih- 
han  =  Sw.  frnrriavi  =  Dan.  orwri^),  deceive,  lie- 
trav,  <  be-  +  ttcitan  (=  OS.  «arU-rin  =  OFries. 
svihi  =  OHO,  #ir£A*<tn  =  Ieel.  srikji  =  Sw. 

=  Dan.  srige),  deceive,  weaken.]   To  al- 
lure. lltHter. 

begwlnget  (liA-swlnj'),  r.  t.  [ME.  not  found; 
AS.  brmringan,  only  in  pp.  btrvungen,  scourge, 
beat,  <  6c-  +  steingan,  scourge,  swinge.]  To 
scourge;  beat. 

You  llad  twat  to  uti  your  swont  tx  tter.  lest  I  twiritifle 


beteach 

to  another  who  pledges  a  forfeit  in  return  on 
the  opposite  contingency.— 2.  That  which  it 
wagered ;  also,  that  about  whieh  a  wager  is 
made. 

Hut,  on  :  SU  Fuubary  horses  asainst  sia  French  swords, 
their  nastfnia,  and  three  liberal  conceitcl  carri sires :  that's 
the  t  rench  twf  against  the  Danish.     Shnk.,  Uallllct,  v.  S. 

bet3t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  beat1. 

Beta1  (bo'tS),  n.  [L...  a  beet:  ace  owft.]  A 
genus  of  «|H-LuloiL8  plants,  natural  order  Che- 
iu>i>otiiaeea\    See  bet  t 1 . 

beta-  (be'ta),  ».  [L.,  repr.  Or.  H^ra,  name  of  the 
character  It,  .<.]  1.  The  second  letter  of  the 
(Sreek  alphabet,  corresponding  to  English  U  or 
6.-2.  As  a  classifier  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
etc.,  the  second  in  any  scries.  See  alpha,  3. 

betadsm  I  oo'ta-aiztn),  a.  [<  NL.  betaeismut, 
<  L,  beta,  the  (Greek)  letter  it,  b.  Cf.  iotacimt, 
rhotttfism.]  Convention  of  other  sounds  to,  or 
their  confusion  with,  a  n-souud. 

Even  these  forms  were  threatened  with  destruction  hy 
the  spread  of  ftefacssmns,  whereby  amavit  was  pronounced 
like  amahlt,  and  vice  versa.   Miner,  ^owr.  /'Aoot.,  VL  tot. 

betag  (bA-tag'),  _r.  f. ;  pret.  and 


ppr.  befogging.  [<  6e->  +  tag.]  Tot 
a  tag;  deck  with  tags. 
Krtaoard  with  vvrae.  Churchill,  The  Ghost,  Ir. 

betail  (be-tal'),  r.  t.  [<  nc-1  +  taiPA  1.  To 
furnish  with  a  tail:  as,  "betaUed  and  be  pow- 
dered," Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lii.— 
2.  To  take  the  tail  off:  a  word  jocularly  form- 
ed on  the  analogy  of  behead. 

IThe  sportsman]  puts  his  heavy  boot  on  the  beast's  body, 
and  there,  Is  <Ui  lx-heads  and  iefai'is  him.  TraUopt. 

be  tain  {be'ta-lu),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  txr<<i  +  -««2.1 
A  chemical  base  found  in  the  common  beet  and 
mangel-wurzel. 

betake1  (be-tak'),  r.  [<  ftc-l  +  take.  The  corre- 
sponding ME.  form  betaken,  bitaken  (pret.  betok, 
pp.  betaken)  seems  to  have  been  used  only  in 
the  senses  of  brUikt-  or  Ireteaeh,  with  which  it 
was  confused.  There  Is  no  AS.  'bttacan ;  but 
cf.  Sw.  betaka  =  Dan.  belage,  taki',  deprive, 
cut  off.]    I.  rra«*.  If.  To  seiie;  take  hold  of; 


beswinkt,  r.  f.    [<  ME.  6c#irtsa-CN,  <  AS. 

ill,  <  " 


1  to  his  1 


can,  earn  by  toil,  <  be-  H 
see  6r-l  and  juris*. J  To 


6r-_+  sirincon,  swink,  toil: 
earn. 


r,  conf.  Aiuant,  L  isi. 
besyt.  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  busy. 
bet't  (bet),  adv.  [<  ME.  bet.  <  AS.  bet  =  OPries. 
tut  =  OS.  bat,  bet OD.  bat,  bet  =  OHO.  MHO. 
6ar,  O.  bass  =  Ieel.  betr  r=  Ooth.  "6yif»<i  (in  adj. 
batiza),  better,  orig.  adj.  in  the  neut.  acc.  with 
rcg.  compar.  suffix  (lost  in  AS.,  etc.;  hence  the 
later  form  betrrt,  belre,  E.  to'ffcr,  adv.,  prop, 
neut.  of  the  inflected  adj.  betrra:  see  better'), 
<  *lnit,  it  positive  not  used,  from  the  root  which 
ap|>ears  also  in  Ieel.  btitna,  E.  batten1,  become 
or  make  better,  improve,  AS.fcof,  E.  6oofl,  ad- 
vantage, improvement,  AS.  ttttan,  E.  beet3,  im- 
prove, etc.:  see  f«jffe»l,  battle,  h,wtl,  beet*. 
etc.]  Obsolete  and  earlier  Middle  English  form 
of  fccMerl. 

"(Jo  Vt,   .IU.-I  he.    and  sic  redtty 

What  cors  Is  this  Uiat  t*s«lh  heer  forby." 

CAuiwr,  rardoiier  s  Tale,  L 
It  had  been  t»t  for  i»  still  to  have  kept  my.pHct  chair. 

t/dscolV/ne. 

b«t'J  (bet),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ftr-f  or  betted,  ppr. 
betting.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. :  prob.  snort 
for  abet  (cf.  bate'-*,  short  for  abate) ;  if  so,  prob. 
first  as  a  noun,  instigation,  encouragement, 
support,  backing,  whence  the  verb,  to  give  sup- 
port, etc.]  I.  fro-**-.  To  pledge  as  a  forfeit  to 
another  who  makes  a  similar  pledge  in  return, 
on  a  future  contingency,  in  support  of  an  affir- 
mat  Um  or  opinion;  stake;  wager. 

.I„t,n  of  Haunt  loved  him  well,  innl  AWf«f  nsn.ii  money 
on  Ins  bead.  M.U.,  i  Hen,  IV.,  Ill  i 

II.  intrans.  To  lay  a  wager;  stake  money  or 
anything  of  vulue  upon  a  contingency.- You 
bat,  certainly;  of  course.  [L'.  -H.,  oruiiiuiliy  California, 
slal«.  i 

"  Krirnil."  said  I  to  a  Jehu,  whtwe  l>n'n1h  sm.'if,.«t^l  irfn, 
"  I 'nil  thee  convey  me  straight  •  a}  lo  a  rc|iulii!ihi  inn  t 

Ili.»inw.jr«  kii-1.  Irr.  lenoicc  I  not  i-:~m  lotuet  — 
lii.t.  sd  of  .inipi)  yea  or  nay.  he  grnflly  u.iil.  "  I  '  .i  Ui!" 

The  (VnOirr.  XI.  III. 

bet2  (bet ».  w.  I  See  t  he  verb.]  1 .  The  plrilging 
of  some  valuable  lliing,  as  money  (or  of  thedo- 
mgnf  some  onerous  act ),  In  lie  forfeited,  in  case 
some  future  event  happens  contrary  to  the  as- 
sertion or  belief  of  the  one  making  the  pledge, 


i  that  writt  he  did  Aerate. 

Syrntrr,  Y.  Q.,  I.  xIL  ii. 

2.  Rcflexively.  to  take  ono's  self  (to);  repair; 
resort ;  have  recourse. 

Ihe  rest.  In  Imitation,  to  like  arms 
out  fAe «n.  Jfiffon,  y. 


U,  vi.  IKU. 

Iktakt  jr>u  to  your  silence,  and  your  sleep. 

B.  JoneoH,  Volprme,  L  1. 
They  (it.*  thtmtelr**  to  treaty  and  sllhmlaal.Mi. 

Hurkr.  Aorldir.  of  Ens.  Hist..  L  1. 

II.t  intrans.  To  take  one's  self. 

Hut  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  ret  Ixtake. 

S,rHmr,  Y.  i).,  I.  Ix.  ti. 

betako2!,  r.  f.;  pret.  Iietook,  betaught,  pp.  betaught, 
ppr.  betaking.  [ME.  fV-foAcs,  etc.,  with  forms 
prop,  belonging  to  rVrViATl,  ip  v.,  but  with  va- 
rious senses  of  betaeen,  btteehen,  beteach:  scu 
rVfcrtc*.]    Same  as  beteaeh. 

betalkt  fbe-tik'),  r. «.  [<  be-1  +  talk.]  To  talk 
repeatedlv.  Ihrayton. 

be tallOW  (be-tal'6),  r.  t.  [<  be-1  +  taUou.]  To 
cover  with  tallow.  Ford. 

betaughtt  (1-ftAt').  Preterit  of  I 
ttaeh. 

bete't,  r..  bete-t,  ».,  bete:*t,  r„  etc. 

form  of  lieat1,  beet1,  beet'*,  etc. 
Mte  (bat),  n.    [K.,  <  OK.  beste,  a  beast:  se« 

beast.]    In  the  game  of  solo,  a  forfeit.  Bete 


th^tu,  Imt  tilt.'  teh-t  riM*t'rc* 
Kiiglifth,         u  ,L peruse" 


e  w<TiH  of  I 


.llUnlie,  I. VII.  tr.. 


boteacht  <lw>t6eh').  r.  t.  [<  ME.  I>eteehen,  Merh- 
en,  //efrryu'n  (pret.  ht  titnhle,  }>*Uihte 


betaht),  <  AS.  l<etaean  (pret.  U 


pp.  betauht, 
te.  pp,  lietaht), 


show,  assign,  give  over,  deliver,  commit,  <  be- 
+  taean,  show,  teach:  see  fte-1  ,UK1 


and  teaeh.  Ow- 
ing to  a  similarity  of  form,  the  ME.  betaken 
(pret.  t«  t<»>k,  tiet-it:,  pp.  In  taken),  <  be-  +  taken, 
take  (see  Make1),  was  confused  with  tieteehen, 
and  used  in  the  same  senses.]  1.  To  give; 
hand  over;  deliver  up. 

Judas  Iscnriot  Weill,  forth  to  tile  prillcis  of  prcstls.  and 
Raid  to  li.  in.  What  unluii  vc  tflvu  to  me  anil  I  ichal  tntas* 
him  lo  your  WyrKf,  Mat.  Iivi.  14,  li. 

2.  To  intnist;  commit;  recommend  to  the 


•  of. 


Such  a  rym  the  deTel  1  \v''cAe. 

r,  l-rol.  to  Talc  of 


La. 
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bet^ach 

am  the  yaf  birr  mocblM  and  hire  thing, 
j  the  pop*  Urban  Weak  brni  tho. 

Chnwr,  Second  Nan  a  Tale,  1.  Ml. 

Dmm  I-ba.be  to  a  Nympbc  her  babe  Moot*. 

Sjkhmt,  P.      III.  tL  vs. 

8.  To  impart  or  teach. 

Whereof  that  he  m  fully  taught 
Of  wisdom  which  wna  him  totaHoAr. 

Geuvr,  vant.  Aniant. ,  TtL 

betear  (by-ter'),  r.  <.  [<  Jw-i  +  fc«r3.]  To  wet 
with  tear*.   .Sir  P.  ,*)«(•«. 
betechet,  *  f.   Same  aa  bctcacJi. 

[<  fcf-i  +  mi.] 


brniK  fort^  produce;  shell. 


Hiiwchatie*  111*  rn*»  there  do  fade  aoTaitt 

Mer.  Belike  for  wool  of  raui :  which  I  conld  well 
Uetsem  them  from  the  leinpeat  uf  iul»«  eyea. 

,S»«*.,  M.  N,  li.,  I.  L 

r,  f.     [Appar.  <  fie-1  + 
allow;  permit;  Buffer. 
So  loving  to  id/  mother 


botoem^b^tetn') 

So  loving  to  my  ro< 
That  he  might  not  IWiym  the  wind*  of 


fW.]  1. 


I- 1. 


Vlalt  her  lace  too  roughly.  Skak. 
3.  To  vouchsafe;  accord;  give. 

••So  would  I."  aaid  the  Enchanter.  "glad  anil  false 
Beteeme  to  yon  thlt  »wurd.~  Sueiuwr,  t".  (J. ,  II.  V ill.  10. 

Although  hec  could  haw  wt'11  hftornt  il  to  havo  thankt 
him  of  the  ease  heo  prufer'd,  yot  loving  hu  ovrne  haadl- 
worke,  modestly  refund  him. 

Milt™,  Dcf.  of  numb.  Beraonet 

betel  (be'tl),  a.  [Also  written  belle,  and  for- 
merly also  be  tele,  bettel,  etc. ;  =  F.  bt'tet  =  Sp, 
betel,  belle,  <  Pg.  frefe/,  bethel,  bttclhe,  formerly 
also  betU,  ritWo,  <  Malayalam  eettila  m  Tamil 
retulei  (cerebral  I),  betel ;  cf.  Mind,  bird  or  biri, 
<  Skt.  ritika  (cerebral  /),  betel. J  1.  A  species 
of  pepper,  Piper  belle,  a  creeping  or  climbing 
plant,  a  native  of  tho  East  Indies,  natural  order 
lHperOcett.  Trie  leaves  arc  need  aa  a  wrapper  for  Uie 
little  pellet*  at  arm  nut  arid  lime  which  arc  citenalvely 
chewed  In  the  East.  The  pellet  la  hut  and  acrid,  but  baa 
aromatic  and  astringent  properUea.  Il  Unin  the  aallra 
rod  and  blackens  the  teetC  Alan  called  Mat  pepper. 
8.  A  piece  of  betel-nut. 
betel-box  (WU-boks),  n.  A  box  for  carrying 
pellet*  prepared  of  betel-leaves,  lime,  'ana 
areca-nuts.  Such  boxes  are  commonly  made 
of  silver  filigree, 
betel-nut  ^be'tl-nut), 
n.  [<  betel  +  nut.] 
The  nut  of  tho  aroca- 
palra,  Areca  t'atrrhu, 
of  Uio  Eaat  Indies 
highly  esteemed 
the 


636 

Bethink  the*  o/  thy  Lord. 
WhohoshM  anal  it  tlx  usitibrn  ear, 
And  sheathed  hia  follower  i  award. 

WkUtier,  The  ETflea. 

(b)  To  reflect ;  deliberate ;  command  with  one's 
self. 

Kip  MAovpAf  ftinwef/ a  moment  and  Inquired. 

Ireing.  Sketch  Book,  p.  00. 

IX  infrarw.  To  deliberate ;  consider. 
Bethink  ere  thou  dlamiaa  ua.        flynm,  Manfred,  L  1. 
Bethlehem  (bcth'lv-cm).  n.    See  betilam. 

lehemite  (both^lo-gm-it),  ».  [<  JiethU- 
+  -<(ri.  See  bedlam.)  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  Bethlohcm  of  Judea  (2  Sam.  xxl.  19).— 2. 
An  tiunate  of  Bethlehetn  hospital  or  other  luna- 
tic asylum ;  a  bedlninlte.  Bee  betilam  nnd  bed- 
lamite.—  3.  RceU*.:  (a)  One  of  au  order  of 
monks  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1237,  who  were  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that  they  worn  a  star  with  five  rays, 
iu  im-mot-v  of  the  comet  or  star  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  tho  birth  of  Christ,  (o)  One 
of  an  order  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury for  the  service  of  the  hospitals  in  Spanish 


Bethlemitel  (beth'lem-it),  «.   Same  i 
lehemitf. 

bethought  (by-thdl').  Preterit  and  iwat  parti- 
ciple of  bethink. 

bethraU  (bfthril'),  v.  t  [<  6*-l  +  thrall.] 
To  enslave;  reduce  to  bondage;  bring  into 


Bee  areea-nul. 
betel-pepper  (W'tt- 
|wp'er)F  n.  Same  aa 

betht,  e.  i.  <m/rr. 
[ME.,  <  AS.  6«ffA.  2d 
pens.  pi.  of  btdn,  be : 
seodr.J  iwje.  t  nrin-  «,  milt,  ika  Beiei  nui. 

bethankit  (l>S-thang'RiO,  ».  (Sc.,  humorously 
adapt  t^l  from  tho  formula  God  be  thankit,  where 
thankit  =  E.  thanked,  pp.]  Orace  after  meat. 
Burnt. 

bethel  (both'el),  a,     [Hob.  house  of 

God,  <  bclh,  house,  +  il,  God:  hence  Bethel 
(Beth-el),  name  of  a  place  :  see  A'foAim.]  1. 
A  hallowed  spot, —  8.  A  name  sometime*  ap- 
jiliixi  to  a  place  of  worship  in  England,  eape- 
cially  to  a  ilissenting  chapel. — 3.  A  church  or 
chapel  for  seamen,  whether  located  on  shore 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  afloat  in  a  harbor. 

Bethell  process.   See  ,/ro.w*. 

bethink  (b^-thliigk').  r.;  prct.  and  pp.  be- 
thouaht,  ppr.  bethinking.  K  ME.  bethenkrn.  In- 
thmken,  commonlv  bethenrhrn,  <  AH.  ItethenraH, 


II  la  thai  dM  lay  Lord  btthnlt. 

S/mutT,  r.  U,  1.  vllL  S8L 

bethroot  ( belli 'HJt),  n.   Same  aa  frirfsroof. 
bethule  (beth'iil),  n.    [<  Bf(»y/e<..]  A  bird  of 

the  genus  Sethi/ 1  us  (Cnvier),  or  Cisaopit  (Vieil- 

lot). 

bethump  (i*-thump'),  r.  t.  [<  6eJ  +  thump.] 
To  beat  soundly. 

1  waa  ii4nar  an  betkutup'it  with  worda 
Since  1  firat  call'd  my  Lrother'a  father  dad. 

Shot.,  E  John,  a  t. 

bethwaek  (bf  thwak').  e.t.  [<  ic-i  +  Uncock.) 
To  thrash  soundly. 

Be  thy  las  ( beth'i-lus),  n.  [KL.]  1.  A  genus 
of  pupivorous  hymenopterous  Inflects,  of  Uie 
family  Proetotrypida,  having  an  elongated  and 
somewhat  triangular  protborax,  a  flattened 
head,  and  13-joiuted  antenna?. —  8.  In  omifA., 
a  genus  of  South  American  tanagroid  I'astcrcn, 
based  on  tho  JUittius  leccrianus  of  Uhaw,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  shrike  Antadatod  by  CiMopit  at 
VieiUot,  1S1U,  laued  upon  the  aame  bird,  and  alto  to  en- 
tumolcery.    AUo  ipelli'd  SclAyUiM.    I  Not  in  oar.  | 

betide  <b*-Ud'),  c.    [<  ME.  bitiden,  <  bi-,  be-,  + 
Uden,  happen :  see  fw-1  and  tide,  t'.]    I.  trans. 
1.  To  happen;  befall;  come  to. 
Whal  wlU  artidr  the  few  }  JTfifon,  P.  U,  ili.  *80. 


betrap 

oar  (wide  and  hones  the  night  before, 
thla  ruumuig  for  Orlrrarvj. 

Ltmit,  rirealde  TnTtla,  p.  tea 

8.  Soon  ;  in  a  short  time. 

liu  tires  oeh'au*.  that  spur*  too  fast  betlinea. 

Skak  ,  Klch.  II.,  ILL 

3.  Occasionally ;  at  times.  [Scotch.]  >  Sjtl 
Earlv,  Soon,  Betimet.   See  tarty. 

betinot,  r.  f.   [<  fw.i  +  tine  for  tind,  kindle.) 

To  set  Are  to. 
betitt,  r.    Obsolete  shortened  form  of  bctidcth. 

Chaucer. 

betitle  (by-H'tl),  v.  t.  [<  6e-l  +  wife.]  To 
give  a  title  or  titles  to;  entitle:  as,  a  ottitUd 
man;  a  "picture  .  .  .  betltled,  Glorious  Revo- 
lution," Carlgle,  Misc.,  III.  82. 

botle,  n.    See  betel 

betoilt  (be-toil'),  r.  t.  [<  fcc-l  +  toift.]  To 
worry  with  toil. 

betokf.   Middle  English  preterit  of  betake*. 

betoken  (be-to'kn),  ».  f.  [<  ME.  betakenen,  bi- 
lncneK,  <  AS.  "bet&cniau  (not  found :  equir.  to 
tjttdenian,  with  ililf.  prefix;  cf.  bclteve)  (= 
OFrios.  oifcitMi  =  1).  bctoekeneu  —  LG.  beteik- 
en  —  OHO.  biznehaaon,  G.  beseichnen  —  Sw^ 
beteckua  —  I)an.  betegne),  <.  be-  +  tacu,  tAeen, 
token:  see  fcc-t  and  token  J  If.  To  signify; 
mean ;  denote  in  words.—  8.  To  be  a  token  of ; 
be  a  visible  sign  of;  give  promise  of. 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  In  the  cloud  a  I  tow,  .  .  . 
HfinkeniUfl  peace  from  God.  Miiton,  P  I. ,  il-  8*7. 

3.  To  foreshow  by  signs ;  be  or  furnish  a  pre- 
monition of;  indicate  tho  probability  of:  as, 
this  fact  betoken*  a  good  result. 

The  moraine  IT-Vihraeet  foul  weather. 

ttmtenjt,  Hlat  Const.,  II-  Sel. 

4.  To  give  evidence  of ;  show. 


Mtuncan  i=  1).  ledemXen  =  OH<}.  bideNchan. 
MHO.  «.  bedeuken  za  8w.  bctdnka  =  Dan.  be- 
Utuke),  consider,  think  about,  <  be-  +  thencan, 
think:  seo  ftr-1  and  think.]  I,  frtix*.  If.  To 
think;  imugiue. 

Hi-  epak  more  barm  than  hcrtii  ntay  twthiiik*, 

CA.iucrr,  I'ruL  to  Wife  of  Hath  »  Tnli ,  1.  ~i 

St.  To  think  about;  reflect  upou  ;  cousider. 

With  jntieii'-e  ralln  the  eb^rni. 
Whlln  »i'  Mkink  a  ni.  aiB  to  lirtak  11  oil 

:i  Hi  ii,  VI.,  ill  :i. 

3.  Heflexively:  («)  To  call  to  mind :  take  into 
consideration  ;  remind  one's  self:  with  of  (for- 
merlv  also  on  or  upon)  beforu  the  name  of  the 
objwt  of  thought. 
JMAtaA  jruwraJiv.  befi.rrlian.l  what  menle.  run  «ant. 

Bp.  6V«TU/Jr.  .VrMKJlW,  II.  rllv. 


Whittier,  The  EiUea. 
8.  To  betokeu ;  signify.  [Rare.] 
How  ciMilil  1  but  muee 
At  what  auch  a  dream  should  betuUt 

Cvirytr,  The  HoruUig  Pnam. 

II.  iNfrans.  To  come  to  pass;  happen  To 

betide  on',  u»  iKHigne  of. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  artirf.  on  me? 

Shot.,  Rich.  III.,  I.  S. 

betidef  (b6-tld'),  n.  [<betid*,e.]  Hap;  fortune. 
-  Bad  be/tide  I ,  111  hap;  mUfortntio :  a  forced  u>v. 

My  wretched  heart  wounded  with  bad  brtuie. 

Grtrm,  r  rmnceaco  e  Sonnet. 

bctightl  (h*J-tit').  An  erroneously  formed  past 
participle  of  betide:  one  of  H|K>nser's  forced 
forms. 

Why  wayle  we  then  ?  why  weary  we  the  Goda  with  playnta. 
As  if  aoinc  evlll  wt«  to  l«r  txtivkt  I 

.Vjirnarr,  8he|i.  1^1. ,  November. 

betimet  (by-tlm'),  adv..  orig.  prep.  phr.  [<  ME. 
lirtHme,  Intime,  prop,  separate,  hi  time,  by  time.] 
Older  form  of  bettmex. 

Jjikc  tlioq  fi*l  to  bade  by  ffrm*. 
Hole  the  (rWe  H'ji/*  Taught  Ayr  l/ouyhler,  I,  lljfi. 
All  In  the  innruing  ^eliinr.   Slink. ,  liamlet,  Iv.  6  («ingV 
I  wmt  Miieday  myself  hri(i,u  In  Die  rnxming  to  airreat 
njiewk  with  lilm. 

I.nlirmr,  Scrm.  Ik-I.  Edw.  VI.,  WMI. 

betime§  (be-tlmz'),  adr.  [<  ME.  betyme*,  hi- 
tttme*.  <  beiime  +  adv.  gen.  suffix  s.]  1.  Sea- 
sonably :  in  jfood  season  or  time;  before  it  is 
too  late;  early. 

Not  to  he  a-lied  afur  nitilalght  U  b>  !•>■  up 

Shak,.  T.  V,  11.  3. 
To  RM'Uitre  life  luarti  tbou  '••li.n*, 

Mlltim.  *-.mKU.  »vi. 
rartakc  we  thrir  blithe  i  hei  r 
Wlio  gatllerril  III  U'irn.M  the  nunli'irn  fl-yk 

T..  wash  the  flocce  W»r,U*i>rth,  Klvcr  DuddoB.xxlli 


The  cone  Uiey  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  tte  own  lire.  aha*..  Hamlet,  r.  1. 

-  8yn.  To  algnffy ;  preaage,  portend,  avgur,  bode, 
betoil  (bet 'on;  F.  j.ron.  ba-ton'),  n.  (<  F. 
biton,  <  OFT  fteftra,  rubble,  of  disputed  origin, 
bnt  prob.  <  Pr.  bcton  s=  Sp.  betun,  <  L.  Wfwwcii, 
bitumen:  see  bitumen.  Some  compare  F.  bc- 
ton, beestings,  curded  milk,  <  OF.  beter,  co- 
agulate.]  A  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  grav- 
el,  forming  a  kind  of  concrete,  it  u  nmch  uaed 

aa  a  hydraiuie  ceinent  la  aubmariae  work*,  and  wlcjl* 
bulldlaga  have  been  constructed  of  It. 
betotlgue  (bf-tung'J,  r.  t.    [<  fre-l  +  tongue.) 
To  scold ;  attack  with  the  tongue  ;  rail  at. 
How  B«n  Jontuii  and  Httakaperv  t»tonmi*t  each  other. 

XVfA  Hntitk  Kn. 

be  tonics,  (be-ton'i-kil),  ».  Same  a«  Aefony. 
betony  (bet'o-ni),  u.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bttonte,  bcttony,  etc.,  <  ME.  betony,  betanv. 
earlier  bctone,  bctan  (cf.  ML.  bctonia),  <  OP. 
be kine,  V.  bc'Mne  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  lietonica  = 
G.  lutUmie  =  AS.  ftctonioa,  <  li.  fVfonaca,  a  eor- 
it  form  of  rettonica,  so  named,  according  to 
iy,  from  the  Fcttona,  otherwise  rectones,  a 
people  of  Lusitania  in  the  Spanish  peninsu- 
la.] The  popular  name  of  Staehtw  Retonieti  or 
Bctonica  officinalis,  a  European  labiate  plant, 

growing  ill  WOOds.  It  In  anoietUuea  aied  to  dye  w,»,l, 
nroducibg  a  dark-yellow  color.  Il  la  uauallr  dlatlngulahed 
in  in  imter-helvtiv  <an  auuallc  plant,  Srro/iAufiirin  tiqiiitti- 
ea>aa  irvoJ  Mtwv,  which  name  U  aleo  given  la  the  t  tiited 
htatea  to  Pettieutarui  Caniutenme,  and  ainnttime*  to  t.y- 
eopue  IVririiucua.  Tile  IVrvniM  aerpyllifrfia  li  called 
/•mifi  brtofiu.  because  detcribed  aa  a  betony  by  an  uld 
ltrrtnllat.  I'auliiB  f^iln^U. 
betook  (be-tuk').  Preterit  of  betake1  and  Ite- 
take?. 

betornt  (btj-torn '),!>.  a.    [Pp.  of  verb  •ftrfear* 
(not  used),  <        +  ftvirl.]    1.  Toni. 
Whoac  heart  Morn  not  of  hit  panting  breaat. 

Sorton  «iut  .Saei-rifce,  (lorliodue,  Iv.  1. 
2.  Torn  in  pieces. 
betoSS  (irc-tos'),  r.  t.    [<  bc-1  +  tost.)   To  toss ; 
agitate;  disturb;  put  in  violent  motion. 

The  inrKTSbb'  Aernuevf  ftjulre. 

Sliettcn,  tr.  of  Urn  gnltrde,  1  111  S. 
Jly  tefoamf  auuL  .SAn*..  K.  and  J.,  v.  1 

betraise*,  betrasht,  r,  t.  [ME.  betraum,  betray- 
*en,  hitraUushcn,  hitrniutheii,  <  be-  +  OF.  train-. 
stem  of  certain  tiertsof  froir,  F.  h-aAir,  betray: 
sec  betrait  and  -tth'1.]   To  betray. 

Tlley  \i±xe  t<etmia*d  thee.  Robert  of  Srunne. 

bctrap't  (b*-trap'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  6c- 
trapjied,  jipr.  betrapping.  ['  ME.  betrappen,  < 
AS.  betra-p)>an,  bctreppan,  insnare.  <  be-  + 
trappau,  trcjtpan,  trap:  see  lie-i  and  trap*.] 
To  entrap :  manure,  tloirtr. 
betrap-t  (bc-trap'),  r.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  be- 
trapped,  pfir.  he  trapping.  [<  /<r-l  +  fr«/<».]  To 
put  trapping*  on;  elotbe;  deck. 

two  other  I'harl.iU  .Mvere»l  with 


.  ami  tbe  ln<ne«  t*r> rapped  with  the  aame. 

Stm,  (Jueen  Mary,  an  ISM. 
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botrashf  r.  f.   See  betraise. 

betray  (b^-ti*'),  *■  [<  ME.  betrayen,  belrain, 
<  be-  +  trait*,  betray,  <  OP.  trair,  F.  trakir,  < 
L.  tradere,  deliver,  give  over :  see  traitor,  trea- 
son, tradition.  The  form  of  betray  was  influ- 
enced by  that  of  hurray,  a  quite  different  word.] 

1.  To  deliver  to,  or  expose  to  the  power  of,  an 
enemy  by  treachery  or  disloyalty :  an,  an  officer 
bttraftd  the  city. 

shall  he  frrtntjrwf  Into  Ibc  hands  ..f 
MaL  xvli. 

2.  To  violate  by  fraud  or  unfaithfulness ;  be 
unfaithful  in  keeping  or  upholding:  as,  to  be- 
tray a  trust. 

Betraj/d  bur  cam*  mid  mine.       7Vjinjismi,  Prince*,  v. 

3.  To  act  treacherously  to ;  be  disloval  to : 
disappoint  the  hopes  or'expectations  of. 

Ik.  not  betray  met,  sir.    I  Imiw  love  Mistress  Page. 

Skak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  1 
I  will  Mrau 

Tawny  AWd  flatus;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Th.  Ir  slimy  Jaws.  6'Ao*.,  A.  and  C„  u.  6. 

But  when  I  rbe,  1  shall  Hod  my  legs  betraying  nte . 

Haniyjt. 

Men  at  unquiet  minds  and  violent  ambition  followed  a 
fearfully  eccentric;  course.  .  .  .  served  anil  Mnty«(  all 
parties  In  turn.  MacaaUui,  Sir  William  Temple. 

4.  To  deceive;  beguile;  mislead;  seduce. 

e  shallow  maid 
id  oetraued. 

Bjrrwi,  The  Olaour. 
Our  Impatience.  tVrrajm  ua  Into  raab  and  foolish  alii 
ancea  which  no  God  attend*. 

F.mrrttm,  Essays,  1st  scr.,  p.  1R6. 
6.  To  reveal  or  disclose  in  violation  of  confl- 
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an  U  Uim  that  hath  bttntlud  a  wife  tad  hath 

bwf  Hoot.  xx.  7. 

To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  1  I'tcjlKd  ere  I  saw  Ih  rhila. 

Ska*..  M.N.  I).,  Iv.  1. 
St.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric  in  order  to  con- 
secration. 

If  any  person  bo  oiiMcraUi!  u  bishop  to  that  church 
w  hereunto  he  was  not  lieforii MmthnS.    Aylife,  Parcrgon. 

betrothal  (be-troth'-  or  bHrtith'at).  ...  [<  be- 
troth  +  -«,.]  The  act  of  betrothing;  betroth- 
ment. 

The  feast  of  brlrt/lhal.  I#uftftUotr,  Evangeline,  ir. 
betrothmont  (l^trtth'-  or  lrfMroth'ment).  n. 
[<  betroth  +  -ment.)  A  mutual  arid  "formal 
promise  or  contract  made  for  or  bv  a  man  and 
a  woman  with  a  view  to  their  marriage ;  be- 
trothal ;  the  act  or  Ktatc  of  being  betrothed,  or 
promised  in  marriage. 

U.iw  the  strange  A*rrowWi«<  was  to  end. 

rntuawnn,  Princess, 
betmst  (be-trust').  r.  t.    [<  6r-l  +  trust.)  1. 
To  intrust;  commit  to  another  in  confidence 
of  fidelity. 

Whatsoever  riw  would  Wnuf  to  your  memory  let  It 
be  disposed  111  a  proper  method.  Watt*. 

2.  To  confide  in. 

To  esteem  themselves  M  sisters,  Imth  of  that  great  trust 
which  tbey  acn  e,  and  of  the  People  til  ' 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 


betterment 

A  superior ;  one  who  has  a  claim  to  preee- 
i  on  account  of  rank,  age,  merit,  skill, 
power,  or  office :  as,  give  place  to  your  6eM*r#. 
[In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
with  a  possessive  pronoun.] 

Inal  Ynglcloud  was  non  hp  biter. 

ttieh  C.  tie  L. 

Their  Ultrrt  would  hardly  be  found.  Hooker 
Thou  poor  shadow  of  a  aoldier,  I  will  make  thee  know 
my  niaaler  keepa  servant*  thy  belters  In  quality  and  per 
fonuanee.  ford,  Tu  nty,  l.  s. 

Tbs  better,  (a)  Improvement:  generally  In  the  adver 
Mai  phrase  for  lAe  uetfer.  thai  l».  In  tlM  direction  of  lm- 


dence ;  make  known  through  breach  of  faith  or 
u:  as,  to  betray  n 


1  betrayed  or  dlacnvered  according  u> 
:  fear  haa  aketched  out. 
Gemye  Etiot,  Mill  on  the  Floaa,  v.  B. 

6.  To  show  in  true  character;  allow  to  be  seen ; 
permit  to  appear  in  spite  of  will  or  desire. 

Be  awift  to  bear,  but  eautloua  of  your  tongue,  l«t  y.-u 
tafrav  your  ignorance.  mtta. 

ooe  ftrfrnua 
beneath  Ita  chain. 
Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  L 


Vr-nl 


HI  guilt, 
oetntyt  Itaelf. 

Tenuywrn,  Oulnerere. 

give  indication  or  evidence  of: 
1  obvious  at  first  view,  or 
be  concealed. 
ketraiH  the  lurking  town. 

WordaieortA,  Prelude.  Ir. 
ountry  betray  great  an 


All) 


A  turned  leal,  a  broken  twig,  the  famteat  film  of  amitku 
i  to  him  the  paaaage  or  presence  of 
J.  K  Chirte,  Vlf  l  uluire,  v. 


betrustment  (bS-trust'ment),  n.  [< 
■  wienf.l  The  act  of  intrusting;  the  thing  in- 
trusted. [Rare.] 
betflOt,  betsat  (bct'sd,  -*»).  n.  [<  It.  betro  (pron. 
bet'so),  farthnSfr,  piece  of  money;  apj>ar.  same 
as  It.  iir.-jo,  a  piece,  bit  (see  niece);  but  cf.  0. 
I»  is,  (Miu,  also  baticn,  a  small  Swiss  coin :  sec 
lull:.}  A  small  copper  coin  of  Venice,  current 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
the  tvatein  eatablialied  In  1750  H  waa  equal  to  a  quarter 
of  a  (lulled  Ptatea  cent,  being  the  fortieth  put  of  a  lira 
plccola;  a  tiagatiimx 

thirta^mo^  .^LC1  h  lt"  WhU  h  h  '  : 
Ciiyat,  CrudlUea  (ed.  177«X  II.  fO. 
bettt,  bettef ,  adr.  Middle  English  forms  of  6ef  l . 
better1  (bet'er),  a.  and  n.  f<  MK.  bettere,  be- 
tere,  <  A8.  belera,  betra  as  OFries.  beterr,  betrc  = 
OS.  betara,  betera  =  I),  betcr  =  OHG.  brzziro, 
MUG.  becjer,  O.  fccsurr  =  Icel.  frcfri  =  8w.  bat- 
tre  =  Dan.  btdre  =  Goth,  batiza ;  compar.  witb 
weak- inflection;  with  superl.  be»f,  <  StE.  bote, 
<  AS.  bettt,  betett  =  OFries.  bente  =  OS.  betsto 
=  D.  bent  =  OHG.  bezMto,  MHG.  breast,  best, 
<i.  liest  =  Icel.  lieztr,  older  battr,  =  Sw.  bast  = 
Dan.  bedst  =  Goth,  batists;  with  regular  corn- 
par,  and  superl.  suffixes  from  a  p4)sitive  not  in  better1  (bet'er),  v 
uiw,  Tout,  'bat,  of  which  the  compar.,  with  loss    bttrrian,  betriaM, 


If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere /or  the  belter. 

Prptrn.  Preface  to  Falile*. 
{*)  AdranUge;  aupertorlty  ;  vlctiiry  :  chiefly  In  the  phraie. 
to  'jet.  jjain,  or  Aum  fA<  ftrtl^r  .</(a  person  or  thing). 

^nuiiiy»liu,^h^rou^nfman,  In^an^eDljitle^to  Pimirey^ 
Tlincydide^,'rM'  'Mm(,aimx-  *r' '^^".^'uht'Err. 

She  took  her  leave,  charmed  with  the  pratpect  of  finally 
Srtliwi  the  better  «f  the  mily  woman  In  London  whom  <lie 
a.:kiM>w|edged  aa  her  equal  In  anbtlety  and  Intrigue. 

J.  i/avfAnrne,  Dual,  p.  S34. 

better'  (bet'6r),  adr.  f  comparative  of  tretl,  adr.). 
[<  ME.  better,  heter,  betre,  <  AS.  Jr  fcre,  betre ; 
with  superl.  be*t,  <  ME.  best,  <  AS.  bettt,  betost  ; 
prop.  neut.  acc.  of  the  adj. :  see  better^,  a.  The 
older  adv.  was  bet:  see  fc^fl.]  1.  In  a  more 
excellent  war  or  manner:  as,  to  behave  better; 
the  land  is  better  cultivated  and  the  govern- 
ment better  administered. 

The  playi  of  Shakapcan  were  >*t ler  acted,  better  edited, 
and  natter  known  than  tbey  had  ever  boeu. 

Maeaulaff,  Moore  a  Byron. 
2.  In  a  superior  degree:  as,  to  know  a 
better  than  some  one  else  knows  him. 

Which  Is  the  better  able  to  defe?id  himself :  a  strong  i 
with  nothing  hat  Ids  flata,  or  a  paralytic  cripple  i 
be  red  with  s  aword  which  he  cannot  liltT 

ifaeanfisy,  ruiitsrian  Theiiry  of  Government. 
8.  More,  without  any  idea  of  superior  excel- 
lence: as,  it  is  better  than  a  mile  to  the  town. 
[Colloq.] 


To  go  ons  better. 


I0*tr.'al),...    [<  fcefra,  +  ^.]  The 
t  betraying. 

Oalned  hb  freedom  by  the  betnvat  of  hu  ooantry '» 
«u»e.  S.  Sharp*.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ill. 

lie  aelilom  lost  hi*  aelf  oontrnl,  ami  shrunk  with  the 
imist  sensitive  prlile  from  any  noticeable  betrayal  of  emo- 
tion- tleorge  Btii't,  Mil]  on  the  Klcea,  vi.  7. 

betrayer  (be-tra'er),  w.  One  who  betrays;  a 
traitor;  a  seducer. 

betraymentt  (be-tra'ment),  «.  [<  betray  + 
-Mirnf.]    Retraya") ;  the  state  of  being  betrayed. 

Confessing  him  to  bo  Innocent  whMe  MraivMent  thev 
had  sought.  fdalt.  loin,  on  Mat.  nvif. 

betrendt  (by-trend'),  r.  t.  [ME.  Mrendrn ;  < 
bt-1  +  trend.)    To  wind  about;  twist;  turn 


of  the  suffix,  appears  in  the  AS..  ME.,  and 
early  mod.  E.  adv.  bet : 


•  - 

sec  Mi.]  I.  (i.  1.  As 
comparative  of  (roorf:  (a)  Of  superior  qualitv  or 
excellence,  whether  personal,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  social,  essential  or  acquired:  as,  he 
is  a  freffcr  man  than  his  brother;  better  times 
are  at  hand;  a  better  position. 

Man's  better  nature  triumph,.!  then. 

<h>u»l,  The  Prairie*. 


1  boen  so  good  that  tbey  had  edu 
y  for  better  loHlluliona. 


rated  u»  Into  a  capacity  for  ( 

*ac.iu(a.v.  Mtrabeau. 
(It)  Of  superior  value,  use,  fitness,  aceeptable- 
ness,  etc.;  more  profitable  or  suitable  for  a 
purpose;  more  useful,  eligible,  or  desirable: 
as,  copper  is  a  better  conductor  than  iron. 


Durloote.  Mill  has  been  in  our  family  a  bnndred  year 
Mf«r.  bVwoe  Eliot,  Mill  on  tile  >1 

To  b©  better  off,  to  be.  III  improved  circunsstancea. 

The  mecjianic  teaches  us  how  we  may  in  a  small  degree 
be  better  of  than  we  were.  The  I.  ttllurlau  advlaea  us  w 1th 
great  pump  to  lie  as  well  off  aa  we  can. 

MaeaiUap,  West.  Ite viewers  Def.  of  Mill. 
Men  had  beconm  Roniaiw  ;  they  were  proud  of  the  Ho 
they  felt  that  Ihej  trere  better  of  *i  nmta- 
'  y  onJerod  by  law  than  they 
of  any  barbarian. 
A.  freeman,  Amer,  l^cU..  p.  lSIL 

See  on,  r.  f. 
(<  ME.  bettren,  betren,  <  AS. 
,  intr.,  be  better,  ge-beterion, 
(te-betriein,  trans.,  make  better  (=  OFries.  be- 
terUt  —  Icel.  frcrrn  =  Sw.  bttttm  =  Dan.  bedre 
=  OHG.  besziron.  MHG.  G.  bewm ;  cf.  OS. 
hefiaa,  <  bit,  the  older  compar.  adv.),  <  betera. 
better:  see  betterl,  a.)  I.  rras*.  1,  To  make 
better;  improve;  ameliorate;  increase  the 
good  qualities  of  as,  immure  betters  land;  dis- 
cipline may  better  the  morals. 

The  cause  of  hit  taking  upon  him  our  nature  was  to  Ut- 
ter the  quality,  and  to  advance  the  condition  thereof. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  improve  ui>on ;  surpass ;  exceed ;  outdo. 

He  bath  Itorne  himself  beyond  tbn  promlte  of  his  age; 
.  .  .  be  hath.  Indeed,  better  eerfered  cxpectatliMl  than  you 
musteipectofmetotellyoilhow.     Sbak.,  Much  Ait",  I.  1. 


fleffer  is  a  dinner  of  lierbs  wliere  love  It, 
oi  and  )uttml  Un  rvwItlL 


Aboute  a  tre  with  many  a  twlate 
Htftrent  aiHl  wrythe  the  aoote  wodchvndo. 

Chaucer,  Trollus,  ill.  lai, 

betrim(b*-trim'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  ami  pp.  betrimmed. 
ppr.  Itetrtmming.  [<  *c-t  +  trim.)  To  trim; 
set  in  order;  decorate;  beautify. 

Thy  banks  with  plolint  and  t»llle,l  brims, 
Which  s|»«gy  April  at  thy  lu^t  Wrir,.. 

Ska*,,  1Vlni^<st,  Iv.  1. 
betroth  (bf-troth'  or  -troth'),  r.  t.   [Earlv  mod. 
E.  alwi  he'trothe,  betrmth,  brtrouth,  <  ME.  be- 
troathen,  hetreuthrn,  bitreuthirn,  betroth,  <  bi-, 
be-.  +  treuthe.  treovthe,  <  AS.  trnitcth,  troth. 


han  a  stalled 

Prut.  xv.  17. 

sleep. 

■W»iiwfA,  Kxcurslon,  Ui. 
(e)  larger;  greater:  as,  the  iffier  part  of  a 
day  waa  spent  in  shopping. 

You  are  aa  a  candle,  the  Mter  part  burnt  out. 

A-A.I*..  -J  Hen.  IV.  I.  2. 
Hitw  have  we  wander  d,  that  the  brtUr  tgirt 
t«  this  good  night  is  perUh'd ! 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  11.  t. 
2.  As  comparative  of  irrfY:  («)  More  in  accor- 
dance with  one's  wish  or  desire;  mure 


What  you  do 
Still  better,  what  is  done.      Shak  ,  W.  T..  Iv.  X 

3.  To  advance  the  interest  of ;  support ;  give 
advantage  to. 

WoapiHia  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  orUer  ua  and  worse  our  foes. 

Miltm.  P.  I...  VI.  440. 
-Brn.  1.  ^.n«l«f,  Jmprore.  Belter,  etc,  <see  amrwft.  mell- 
orate,  promote. 

II.  tafrims.  To  grow  better ;  become  better; 
imjinivc :  as,  his  condition  is  bttterina.  fKnre.) 
better-  (bet'er),  ii.    [<  6ff- +  -« )■!.]    One  who 
lays  bets  or  wagers.    Also  bettor. 
Be  able  to  give  them  the  rhamctrr  of  ever)  bou  W-r  or 

ImVer  on  the  green.  It.  Jumou,  Epko-ue.  L  1 


truth:  see        und  troth. 


1.  To 


,  truth.) 

tract  to  give  in  marriage  to  another;  promise 
or  pletlge  one's  truth  for  the  marriage  of ;  afn- 
anee. 

Von,  to  remove  that  slegn  of  grief  from  bcr, 
httroth;!  and  would  have  murrlol  her  |KTforce 
To  County  Parts.  „VAn*.,  R,  iith!  J.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  engage  to  take  in  marriage ;  pledge  one's 


factory.   (/))  More  healthy ;  having  sounder  bettering-houser  (bet'er-ing-hous),  «.  Arefor- 


health.  (c )  More  jtmt,  right,  or  proper.  -  Better 
arm.  .«•■*>  aerai.— Better  haif.n  wife.  |<v,ii,.»|.)   To  be 

bettor    <*l  To  !w  lni|>roved,  as  in  health,  estate,  etc 
u.  the  patient  u  Irttrr.    <.!,)  Tu  lie  quite  Well  again  ;  be 
full\  recovered.  I.Scotland.] 

fl.  «.  1.  That  which  has  superior  excellence  ; 
that  which  is  better. 


1  the  tiotptul  nbd 
atut  /Von  ,  I.  tt*^ 


that  Ideal  belter,  toward,  which 
Uons  must  progress,  If  they  wonld  i 


i  m.tltu- 


tuatory, 
Sotdlcn  buried  in  this  groumt,  fr 

the  &ef/eci'rt_'i-Aim*r.       AaaaUf/  I*h 

betterment  (bet'er-ment),  ».  [<  brtteri,  r..  + 
-mrnf.]  1.  A  mukiurf  better;  iinprovemetit, — 
2.  In  Amirimn  late,  an  improvement  of  real 
property  which  adds  to  its  value  otherwise 
than  by  mere  repairs:  generally  used  iu  the 
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battermost 

bettermost  (bct'cr-mosl),  «.  and  it.    [<  brtbrl 
+  -nmat.)    I.  a.  Best;  highest  in  nr. 
ns  in  social  rank  <>r  i 

II  lln.1  l-ame  operative  In  the  dlltualon  "f  knowledge, 
ansa*  the  |M  ..,.)e.  at  Last  onions;  the  ocrrermosj  rlaas... 

II.  n.  That  which  is  best :  especially,  one's 
best  clothes.  [Ixical  in  Kngland  and  United 
^tati-s.] 

Si  llrprltioh  and  her  brother  made  themselves  ready 
...  ill  Uu-ir  faded  4wffermo»r  to  ku  to  churcb. 

i/asfAorne,  Seven  (tables,  xl. 
bet  torn  e»8  (bet'er-nes),  h.  [<  MK.  fatternr* ;  < 
or  for  +  -nw.)  1.  The  quality  of  being  better; 
superiority.  Sir  I'.  SMnry. — 2.  In  wintinr;,  the 
amount  by  which  i»  precious  metal  exceeds  the 
standard  of  fineness, 
bettet  (bct'et),  m.    [Native  name.]    A  name 

of  mi  Indian  parrot,  I'ulaorni*  pi>n<tinrinnH.-t. 
bettong  (bct'ougi,  «.    [Native  name.]    A  spe- 
cies id  tlio  genus  licttonyia,  a  group  of  small 
brush-tailed  kangaroos, 
bettor  (bet'iir),  i».    Another  form  of  better*. 
betty(bet'i),  n.;  pl.JV  Hies  [From  the  fern, 

name  Hetty,  dim.  of  Set  (cf.  equlv.  OK.  Heti, 
Bette.  also  Betinine,  Betion,  Betionette),  abbr.  of 
f;it;,tbet,  KlL-alu  th.]  1.  A  man  who  interferes 
with  the  domestic'  duties  of  women,  or  engages 
in  female  occupations.  AI»o  railed  eiit-betly. 
[Used  in  contempt.]  —  2».  A  short  bar  used 
by  thieves  to  wrench  doors  open,  Also  called 
a  lie**,  a  jenny,  and 
[Thievm'  slang.] 
The  powerful  bttti  or  the  artfDl  picklock. 

Ari'utKm*.  Hurt.  John  BbIL 
3.  A  pear-ahnped  bottle,  covered  with  maize- 
leaves  or  the  like,  in  which  oliviwill  is  exported 
from  Italy :  a  Florence  Hank.  -  Brown  bettT.a  baked 
pudding  made  of  aliceu  apples,  bread  crumbs,  and  uiolnsses. 
Betula  (bet'fi-lli),  H.  [L.,  the  birch,  also  ajtclled 
betulla  (>  It.  betulti,  betulUt,  also  bedello,  =  Pg 
lielulln  —  Sp.  alirtlul  t* 
F.  dim.  Ixinleau);  cf. 
Corn,  hrtko,  or.-«  =  Brct, 
/«■-■»  =  W.  biitir  =t  inel. 
iV/A  =  Ir.  iVfA,  f«if, 
the  birch.]  A  genus  of 
hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
unlives  of  the  north 
(emigrate  and  arctic 
regions;  the  birchen. 
It  i«  the  type  at  the  iiiiier 
/lr<,,r.i,y.r.  and  it  diatin 
tn.lu    til-  la.flii 


psovliut  gelius  .41iiiu  by  a 
dllt.-r.-iuv  ,.t  habit  and  !.>  Its 


.1.  Iim=.  I,    I  p.  f«s»,/.., 
no  Is  .....I  f-eni..> 
mule  act 
-.1".  hoc 


•1  1 


of  which  10  are  North  Aiuct'- 
ban 

Betulacea?  fbet-a-li'- 

se-e),  m.  pi,  [Nl...  < 
lielubt  +  Hicr<r.]  A  nat- 
ural onler  of  i.pctnlous 
dicotyledonous  tree* 
and  shnitw,  of  which 
Brtula  is  the  typical 
genus,  and  containing 
besides  this  only  the  genus  Minus,  with  00  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  two  genera.  See  cut  un- 
der ahUr. 

betuliu,  betulina  (bet'u-lin),  a.    [<  Itetula, 
birch,  +  -in-,  -in.'-'.]    An  alkaloid  it 'sr,H(Mj< 
obtained  from  the  imrk  of  the  white  birch.  It 
cnstalli/.es  in  the  form  of  long  no-dles,  which 
are  fusible  and  volatile. 

betumble  (be-tuiu'bl).  r.  t.  [<  6<-l  +  tumble.'] 
To  tumble;  lli»arrange  the  part*  of. 

From  htr  it  («»M  com  h  »lu-  «lnrt.  th. 

Stiak..  Lucres.  L  1«C. 

betutor  ibe-tn'tor),  r.  f.  [<  iv-l  +  tutor.]  To 
nistnict ;  tutor,    t  'nli  riihjr. 

between  ihe-twen'.i,  \'r<j>.  and  rtf/r.  [<  (1)  .MK. 
bttirrnr,  btttrrnfti,  etc,  <  AS.  httrftfHHm,  hi  - 
titunum.  httiriHHH,  Itrtu-ti'mtiu.  tutKirimi,  Inliritm- 
um,  etc.  ...rig.  separate,  us  in  l»-  ».<  Inmniim, 
b.  tw.eii  the  Mas,  lit.  'by  w  as  twain ' I,  <  In. 
preji.,  by,  -f-  tu'fwmm,  dut.  pi.  of  *t\f*vn; 
>IK.  hetir, ,,,  li'.  tirrnf,  hitrettr,  etc.  < mixed  with 
lO-.'.-edillirl,  <  AS.  (ON,, rill.  »  /»/iro,».  orf«- 
bittern,  etc.,  <  '<r.  I>r,  p..  bv.  +  "/irrtiji,  sec, 
•^.'-.o't,  til,  't*-,>\e  (=  OS.  OKriea,  fiirrnc  a 
OHO.  MltO.  :irrnr,  O.  -irm<),  two,  twain,  ontr. 
tlistrib.  (=0oth.  (u  •  =  I..  /o„>.  (>l,,  'ilium  l, 

two  each.  <  i.'in-j,  twos  wt  ^trw,  and  ,-f. 
I">,  (ifofT,.  The  form*  of  Ik  tfm  have  always 
int.  rehang.  d  « itlt  trios,  of  t»  }«-ist  I  which  to-.-:.] 
I.  (icro.  1.  In  the  -pace  whi.-h  separates  tin, 
p. .in'*,  phi- -.  v.  object.,  or  lines';  Ht  any  point 
of  tic- distance  from  one  to  the  other  of ;  as,  be- 
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firern  the  eyes;  lirtvrru  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia; the  prisoner  was  placed  if/irr»-«  two 
|H.llcemen. 

The  w-a 

K« allows  lilm  with  his  host,  hut  them  l.  t.  i»uu 
As  ..n  drj-  land,  (vtirecii  two  cry.tal  walla. 

jfivnsi,  r.  l,  i».  1m. 

2.  In  intermediate  relation  to.  as  regards  time, 
quantity,  or  degree:  as,  it  occurred  tVfirvrii  his 
incoming  and  outgoing;  a  baronet  is  Itrhreen 
a  knight  and  a  liaron ;  they  cost  ln  t\trrH  and 
$6  each;  hi  tvrr  n  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Bolus  arrived,  and  inive  n  douhtriil  up, 
Hrttrrtn  a  thki:h-  and  a  il»iil,li-  ra]^ 

('<^fw,i,t,  Uroad  Orina, 
Her  Uim  lo  mine  how  often  hath  sle-  Jo|iw»l. 
Srt«"„  ea<h  kiss  her  "Bills  of  true  hoc  swearing! 

.VA,ii;.,  Pass,  nlsnni,  vli. 

3.  In  the  mutual  relations  of:  as,  discord  ex- 
ists bttu-een  the  two  families. 

Kricndahlp  isspiirca  that  it  ts>  »-t«r,a  two  at  U-ut, 


An  intestine  suniorle.  open 
and  Uls-rtj. 

The  war  Miivcn  Oaatlle  and  rortufial  ha^l  come  to  a 
cloae:  Ule  factlotlft  of  tile  Spanish  nobles  were  for  the 
must  |.art  ,|ilell«-d.  Irmuj,  liraiuuta,  p.  SlV 

Iltlterencos  of  relative  position  can  Is*  known  only 
Uinnltth  .llrTerences  ftrfwwa  tile  stales  of  conacloutucsa 
soconipnii} Iiik  IhvdlscloitiTv  ,d  the  poltlolu. 

4.  From  one  to  another  of,  as  iu  the  exchange 
Of  actions  or  intercourse. 

If  thliwi  slu.uld  uo  so  ief «w»  them. 

Aicuri,  Hut.  of  Hen.  VII. 
Thus  -lou-eles.  holds  he  disputation 

"""  '"'      °  ^    '    SAas.,  Lurrerv.i.  U1. 

Krsuce  has  lscn  the  lnt.-n«.t'r  hrltrrrn  Knuland  and 
mankind.  llaeaulay,  Horace  Wal|s.le. 

6.  In  the  joint  interest  or  possession  of:  as. 
they  own  the  property  bettert-H  them. 

There  [s  brttrrrn  lis  one  onanism  name  and  appellation. 

Sir  T.  itre-ewc.  Relliilo  McdU'l,  L  ». 

t'aator  and  Pollux  witli  only  one  soul  Ut irvcn  them. 


bevel 

betwixet,  betwizeni,  prep.  [Now  only  diaL 
or  archaic;  <  MK.  betirijrr,  ttetirixen,  Mtrt-rrm, 
bitn-ujeu,  etc..  bitwise,  bitirurrn,  etc.,  <  AS.  'U- 
tiremmn  (ocears  once  sp»'Ued  betirrnr*').  prob. 
for  earli«*r  nbetw**txntH  (=  OFries.  bittrtHurn,  61- 
firisc/ni),  <  be,  prep.,  by.  +  'ftrrnxKM  for  'tieih- 
*um,  'ttemrum,  dat.  pi."  of  •f»r»*c  =  OS.  firwi  = 
(HKi.  .-irijtil-,  .-lriXi,  MHO.  rtrMr.  twofold,  < 
fifii  (fifi-),  two,  +  -*e,  -isc,  K.  -i*A!.  Forms 
with  other  prepositions  apj>ear  in  OS.  umUir 
ticisk;  OFries.  entrriuku,  imtH-i*kit.  attrinhi,  abbr. 
firisfrn,  fiesst,  ftrwcAn.  NFries.  tvwehr,  T>.  lu*- 
teken,  OHO.  in  z*-i«ken.  unter  ctruken,  MHO.  in 
ztei»ehen,  untrr  uruekrn,  0.  abbr.  zu-webrn,  lie- 
tween.  This  form  wiir  early  luixisl  with  Ixtieu, 
hetirist.]    Betwixt :  between. 

betwixt  (Vro-twikst'),  prrp.  and  ndr.  [Also  by 
apheresis  firirf,  'ftrij-f,  Sc.  betwuht,  bettrenkt,  < 
late  MK.  bettrixt,  fryfiryjfc,  earlier  betvix,  brtiut, 
betuiite,  bettcejc,  betuiz,  bitieix.  etc.,  <  AS.  Ix- 
tteyxt,  betteHxt  (with  excrfseent  -f),  tielvt/x,  be- 
tveox,  '</irf.i*«,  fVfrn-j'.  IkImx,  ap|Mir.  sbortenesl 
from  the  dat.  form  (or  iierhikpH  repr.  an  orig. 
nee.  form)  'bttvr»xum.  >  MK.  fwfirijrts,  brtvixe, 
q.  v.  In  MK.  the  wordn  were  mixed.]  I.  _/'«•)>. 
Between ;  in  the  space  that  separates ;  in  inter- 
mediate relation  to  as  regards  time,  quantity, 
or  degree ;  passing  between ;  from  one  to  an- 
other, etc.,  in  most  of  the  twee  of  rVfrtes 
(which  see). 
Jieticixt  two  aurd  oaks.  Ififton.  L  Alk«ro.  1.  si 

The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stole  Into  the 
tare  at  the  fool  of  the  bed,  btl\rixt  Ulose  fade*]  ci 


6.  By  the  action,  power,  or  eftort  of  one  or 
both  of. 

I'uless  you  send  s-jnie  present  help, 
/(cfs-cea  them  tlu-y  will  kill  tin-  conjurer. 

mat,  c,  of  E. ,  v.  l 

7.  In  rt-ganl  to  the  respective  natures  or  qual- 
ities of:  as,  to  distinguish  Itetieeen  right  aud 
wrong. 

Tliere  la  an  essential  duTerence  Aer.rvei.  a  land  of  which 
we  can  truce  tile  irnelilal  fonualion  from  the  stxfli  century 
onward-;  li'ld  a  Unil  wImns-  IkSOM-  is  Itol  liear.1  of  till  the 
elev.-ntl,  .-.  ittnrj',       A',  .1.  /■>»••  ,w,n.,  Km.--  Ii.wns,  p.  13.. 

8.  In  regard  to  oue  or  the  other  of:  as,  to 
choose  iHtu  ien  two  things. 

llttmin  two  discs,  which  liath  the  deeper  mouth! 

SMii..  1  Hen.  \1.,  II.  4. 
|flel»-.en  is  literall*  nliplicahle  olil)  lo  tw.i  objects:  hut  it 
ins;  he  and  commonly  Is  iu.,1  of  inure  thill,  two  where 
ll.ey  are  s|. ik.ii  dlstrlbutlvel) ,  or  so  that  they  can  I  hi 
tlvouirut  ,,1  as  divided  inb>  two  pari*  or  calcip iries,  or  with 
reference  to  the  tictlou  or  In-itaf  of  ,-nch  iiulividually  us 
.  i-lupaied  with  that  of  liny  .'Ul.  r  'ir  all  the  others-  When 
more  than  two  uljoU  are  sl.ikel,  of  lellectlielv  or  tu- 
•  livi.ll.lv  auio,,-  is  the  pr.,[H-r  word  ;  Between  our- 
selves. 1. nt  to  Is.  communicated  to  others  ;  in  oinlt'leisy, 
-  Between  the  bootle  and  the  block.   ««•  *.,«, 

To  K0  between.    See  oe-.  =  8yH,  dinuM,  In  the  .nulsf 

etc.    See  u.-«<'rej. 

II.  <«//•.  In  the  intermediate  space ;  in  inter- 
mediate relation  as  regards  time,  etc.:  with  an 
object  understood. 

Vour  ls.ly  seeks  my  lift, ;  — coin.-  >»u  f»r«<,  «, 

All'l  save  |H.,r  hie.  SK.it.,  I'crli  les,  Iv,  1, 

between  (be-t wen'),  n.   [<  lirttreen,  prep.]  One 

of  a  grade  of  needles  between  nburpn  and  btuHt*. 
betWeen-deckS  (Isf-twen'ileksl,  «<fr.  ami  11.  I. 

ddr.  In  the  simce  U-tween  two  decks  of  n  ship; 

on  any  deck  hut  the  upper  one. 

II.  1-  The  space  lM-twe.-u  two  decks,  if  II  ship. 

or  the  whole  space  bi  tween  the  upper  and  the 

low-st  deck, 
betweeility  (be-1wen'i-ti>.  n.    [<  lit  tuou  +  -i/y. 

as  in  tstrtmitu.]    The  stale  or  quality  of  being 

Iwdween;  inl< '.mediate  condition;  anything in- 

tenuedillle.  [loll.Hi.l 

T  1  r>  J-iln  hiii'l-.  Isll".  and  vr./,ouf.o, 

>i.„fM->,,  l..-lt,rs,  111.  «*., 

The  leu.,-  is  not  slot  Mr.  hut  of  that  Wis,  'i''y  Hist  in- 
tervened when  lo.lliic  .1.  i  tivo  ,|  noil  PiilliuiUi.  was  c|.e;e 
i:     ,.,  //.  Il  ni.  i-   lstt«rs|.sl,  !«*•),  II.  ITt. 

between  whiles  ibe-iwen '  hwilz),  «rfr.,  prop. 

prrp,  pkr.    At  intervals. 

betWit'be-lHit').  f.f.    [(  f»-l  +  rir,(!.]  Totwit. 

>lrsr.c>  h"»  lln-o  mm.  wh.-,.,  . ■  e  1 1 .  r  tiiiic.  nr.-  s!l  wiw 
men.  do  now.  fa  tlnjr  driak.  twfasjff  and  t.  i,r*,Hctl  one  an* 

t   W.tl.ll  ,„    I       ,11         ..hi,-,,.,.  I      ,  I  'I  I,  ,  ,1  !..,. 

betWlXt,  PI- p.  Ull.l  'I'll  .     See  Ik  f„  ,J  /. 


Tliere  waa  some  sj«?«h  of  inarrtxire 

Ihfusjrt  myself  and  her.    NAa*.,  M.  for  M  ,  r.  1. 

— Syn.  See  c.,luparisoli  under  d.n«S;-|. 

II.  firfr.  Between,  In  either  space  or  time. 
Betwixt  and  between,  in  an  intermediate  position: 
neither  the  isic  Isir  tlve  other,  n  (-.ill'Spilal  ii.n-Iislte  of 
Uu-uf  or  of  Wuvm, 
betylnB.  n.    See  (wfy/ws. 

beudantite  (bu'dan-tit).  «.  fAflor  the  French 
minerahigist  Jirmhnt  <  ITST-lH.'iO).]  A  hydrous 
phosphate  and  arseiiiato  of  iron,  occurring  in 
small,  closely  aggregated  crystals  in  Nassau, 
Prussia,  atid'also  near  Cork,  Ireland. 

beak  (buk),  «.    A  Scotch  form  of  >«»»*-. 

My  k-mniilc  «lie  isoinht  me  a  t^ot. 
Anil  I  held  awn'  u,  the  scb,.,|. 

Jh.ras,  The  Jolly  Beorara. 

bevel  (bev'el),  u.  and  o,  [Formerly  also  here II, 
as  a  term  of  heraldrv  lieril,  brrilr,  '<  OF.  Vsrr'  J 
or  'bitfrl  (not  ri'vonledl,  mod.  F.  biretiu,  also 
spelled  hr  irriM,  hurriiif,  fsrKt'fYiM,  ftr<i«r«i«,  etc. 
(cf.  Sp.  b«ir,l\,  lievel:  origin  unknown.]  I.  ». 
1.  The  obliquity  or  inclination  of  a  particular 
surface  of  a  solid  body  to  another  surface  of 
the  same  body;  the  angle  contained  by  two 
adjacent  sides  of  anvthing,  as  of  a  timlicr  used 
in  ship-building,  \vlien  this  angle  is  acute  it 
is  called  an  iiiioVr  bml  (or  berrling),  and  when 
obtuse  a  *tam1in<f 
beet  I. —  2.  An  in- 
strument ustsl  by 
mechanics  for 
drawing  angles  and 
fur  adjusting  the 
abutting  surfaces 
of  work  to  the 
same  inclination. 
It  consists  of  two  lliulw 
jointed  t.wether,  one 
called  tlve  st.sk  or 
handle  and  the  other 
1lo.  blade;  the  Ult.T  Is 
movable  on  a  pivot  at 
the  Joint,  and  ciu.  be 
aillustedsuastoimluite 
any  an»le  tstween  It 
an  I  the  -lock  Ti  e  l  is.!.-  i.  often  curved  oil  the  "Ue  to 
suit  1lo-  swi,  ],  of  mi  „fi  |,  ..r  vault.  S.-C  VrW-sooo'e. 
3.  A  piece  of  type-metal  nearly  tyjw-high.  with 
a  beveled  edk*e,  usmI  by  stereo- 
typ.-rs  lo  fonn  the  lliuige  on  the  ^ 
sides  ,,f  the  plates.  H'orefntrr. 
—  4.  Same  as  be\'<l-ein<jle.—S. 
In  A.r..  nu  angular  break  in  any 
right  line. 

II.  Having  the  fonn  of  a 
bevel;  aslant;  sloping:  out  <>f 
the  perpendicular;  not  upright: 
used  ligur.d  ivcly  by  Shnkspere. 

1  l u  s y  1st  .1111111111  Iliouith  tllev  111,  mo-lves  t«-  Vof, 

sA-jA-  .  Ssinn.-ts.  cni 

Tlieir  holl-,-  arc  v.  rv   111  UKtt.  til.  Walls  Mr/,  w'tUwut 

one  rl.-ht  wi|j le  In  ioi)  n|  vrln,. M 

Strift.  Uulllvcr  .  t  nivels,  iiL  i 

bevel  OhvVl'i.  c;  prel.  and  pp.  Acre  bit  or  bee- 
.ii.if,  ppr.  In;,lwtj  or  b,e,ll<K,j.    [<  fc. ■:■</,  ».]  L 
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■bevel 


trans.  To  cut  to  a  bevel-angle :  m,  to  bevel  a  bevel-ways  fbev'el.waji),  adv.  Same  m  ftotW- 
piece  of  wood.  inw. 

IL  tafraiM.  To  incline  toward  a  point  or 
from  a  direct  line;  slant  or  incline  off  to  a 
bevel-angle. 

level-angle  ( »»ov'ol.«ng'gl),  n.  Any  angle  ex- 
cept a  right  angle,  whether  it  be  acute  or  ob- 
tuse.  Also  called  bertl. 


newest 

A  small  collection  of  objects;  an 


a  bevel;  formed  with 


1  (bev'eld),  /..  a.  1. 
with  a  bevel-angle— 2.  In 
mineral. ,  replaced  by  two  planes  Inclining equal- 
ly upon  the  adjacent  plan  en,  aa  an  edge;  hav- 
ing its  edges  replaced  aa  above,  as  a  cube  or 
othor  solid. — 8.  In  her.,  broken  by  an  acute 
angle:  thus,  in  the  oat  under  betel,  the  blazon 
would  be  a  chief  vert,  ferreted.— Beveled  bushing, 
a  leashing  tii  which  the  slidea  ere  Inclined  Co  the  cads. — 
Beveled  double.  Id  Aer.,  beveled  on  either  aide, — Bev- 
eled rami  tore,  In  pnniM»a;  («)  n»  upoiiw«iit«.«tick» 

and  tout4tlcke  used  In  ltnposlitg  form*  or  lucking  up  gal 
leys.  (M  Beveled  pieces  at  •rood  lose  than  type-bfeh  — 
Beveled  gearing.  ***  .••  !•••..  -Beveled  washer.* 
washer  hating  lu  two  faces  not  parallel  to  each  other, 
u«l  to  give  a  proper  bearing  to  a  head  or  ant  when  the 
rod  or  bole  t*  not  perpendicular  to  Um  Mrtace  iwuiiut 
which  the  washer  preesea. 

bevel-gear  (bov'el-ger),  n.  In  mach.,  a  species 
of  wheelwork  in  which  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the 
leader  or  driver 
forms  an  auglo 
with  the  axis  or 
shaft  of  the  fol- 
io wer  or  the  wheel 


bevel-hub  (bc-vVi- 
bub),  n.  A  hub 
or  short  connect- 
ing-pipe having  a 
bend. 

beveling,  bevel- 
ling (bev'el-ing), 
n.  "Same  as  fecr- 
*M. 

Zc  ii  evident  (mm 
the  precedius.  that  by  applying  the  bevel  Id  the  work- 
men»  tuna!  meaner,  vli.,  with  the  stock  against  Uie  led- 
hand  side  n(  the  board  ami  directed  towards  his  body,  all 
the  bee-elinpe  will  he  under,  that  in,  Ices  than  a  rkfht  angle. 
.  .  .  We  thua  find  that  wben  the  Unit  futtoek  frame*  are 
oMheamldshipsldc  uf  the  iuinMbclr  eeecttnav  are  always 

rWWr,  Naval  Architecture,  p.  M. 

beveling-bo*rd  (bev'el-ing-bord),  a.  1.  A 
board  cut  to  any  required  bevel.  It  is  used  In 
adjusting  frames  or  the  parts  of  an  angular 
construct  Ion,  aa  in  a  ship, — 2.  A  flat  board 
upon  which  the  beveling*  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  a  construction,  aa  the  framework  of  a 
ship,  are  market!. 

beveling-frarae  (bev'el-ing-frani), «.  A  wooden 
frume  in  which  a  beveling-board  is  placed  to 
be  marked.  It  cotisist*  nt  a  wide  tioard.  on  one  edge  of 
which  1b  placed  a  flsed.  and  on  the  onpuaito  a  uiovahlv, 
haticu.    Across  Iwjth  batten*  parallel  lince  are  marked. 

bcvoling  machine  (bev'ol-iiig-ina-shen'),".  A 
machine  for  beveling  or  angling  the  outer  edges 
of  a  book-cover,  or  of  an  elcctrotyped  plate  for 
printing. 

bevel-jack  (bev'el.jak),  «.  A  device  used  in 
transmitting  motion  from  a  motor  to  a  machine. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  bevel-gears,  one  of  which  Is  con- 
nected with  a  tumhling-«ttaft  turned  by  the  motor,  while 
the  other  lias  a  pulley  which  by  a  belt  drives  Ok  machine, 

bevel-Joint  (bev'el-joint),  n.  A  miter  or  slop- 
ing )mnt  having  its  faces  dressed  to  an  angle, 
generally  of  4A°. 

bevelled,  bevolllng.   Sec  ta-efrtf,  herding. 
bevelment  f  bev'eWmgnt,),  n. 
[<6erW+ -i»ic»f.]  U\  mineral., 
the  replacement  of  an  edge  by 
two  similar  planes,  equally 
inclined  to  the  including  faces 
or  adjaceut  planes, 
bevel-plater  (iK-v'rl-piii'ter), 
».  A  machine  for  rolling  the 
bevel-edged  plates  of  shin-  „t  » <  ,t>- 1,>  i,i.„«-»  .2  * 
'  z  and  veneering  saws.  iew**««.iae,fru». 


bevel 


__r  (bev'el.prfi-trnk'tor),  ».  A 
drafting  instrument  with  a  pivoted  arm  eliding 
upon  a  graduated  sector, 
used  in  laying  iiff  angles, 
bevel-rest  (bev'cl-rcst),  «. 
A  clamp  for  holillug  wood 
to  a  saw  in  making  a  bevel- 
ed cut. 

bevel-square  (bev'el-skwar).  u.  A  trv-w[uum 
the  blade  of  which  can  be  adjusted*  to  any 
auglc  with  the  stock,  and  held  at  such  an  angle 
by  a  set-screw.  It  b  an  artiMu '•  tiutramciit  f-r  try- 
tl>ll  llU  work  lo  aee  If  It  bae  been  made  With  toe  proptJ 


bevel-wheel  (bev'el-hwel),  a.  In  maeh.,  a 
cog-wheel  of  which  the  working-face  is  oblique 
to  the  axis,  such  a  wheel  Ii  commonly  tued  bi  con. 
nection  with  another  revolving  with  a  inert  at  rfebt 
anglea  to  that  of  the  flirt.  Theae  wbnckt  are  often  called 
couU-al  wheels,  as  their  general  form  ia  that  of  frame  of 
coeca.  StH*  teeW^^rer. 
bevel-wise  (bev'el-wlk),  adr.  In  h«r.,  in  the 
form  or  direction  of  a  bevel :  said  of  a  ribbon 
or  pennon  charged  thua  upon  the  field.  Also 
lieerl-iragt. 

bever't,  w.   An  obsolete  form  of  ftewtrri. 

bever2!,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  bearer*. 

bever3t  (be'ver),  n.  [Xow  cbletly  E.  dial. ;  also 
written  bcaitr,  <  ME.  berer,  later  also  ierotr, 
ioetw,  <  OF.  berre,  boierc,  mod.  F.  boire  =  It. 
betcre,  bere  (ML.  bibcr),  a  drink,  prop,  inf., 
drink,  <  L.  bibere,  drink:  see  too1,  bibber. 
Hence  beverage.]  1.  A  collation  or  slight  re- 
past betweeu  meals. 

Art.  What,  atyulir  cerer,  gallanlaT 

Mot.  Will  *  pleaee  your  Udyahlp  to  drtuk  ? 

6.  -fofuon,  Cynthia'.  Kerela,  tv.  1. 
irk  a  year!  will  tlut  maintain 
[  gokd  lace,  play  at  UV  ordlaary, 
attheuvernt 

Middltton,  Anything  for  a  tjuict  Ufo,  L  1. 
2.  Formerly,  at  some  colleges  and  sehooln,  a 
slight  meal  which  the  students  received  at  the 
buttery-hatch  and  took  to  their 
No  scholar  ahall  be  absent  above  an 
erosr  and  half  an  hour  at  ewiilng  teiwr. 

Vufney,  Hist.  Harv.  1'nW.,  I.  517. 
When  I  wae  at  Eton  — now  mure  than  thirty  years  ago 
—  the  boys  on  the  foundation  were  supplied  In  the  dining, 
hall  with  an  intermediate  meal  (If  meal  It  conld  be  called), 
which  Went  Under  the  name  of  Deeper.  According  to  my 
recollection  It  curtsiiAed  of  beer  only,  and  Uie  boar  waa 
«  K  M.  -V.  ami  <J  ,  7th  arr.,  II.  iM. 

beverH  (be'ver),  r.  t.  (<  Severs,  a.]  To  take  a 
bever  or  slight  repast  between  meals. 


[Rare  or  obsolete.] =gj/n.  i. 


J.  flrnrer  <»X  Lingua,  IL  1. 

beverage  (bev'e-raj),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
berrridge,  }>eur-fnur,  etc.,  <t  ME.  bererxtge,  bev- 
eregt,  bertrache,  brurage,  etc.  (cf.  ML.  fccrcro;- 
ffitfw),  <  OK.  bcrraae,  brurraiji;  breurrnitre.  mod. 
F.  breuraae  (=  Pr.  beurage  ~  St>.  f»c";rrJ7«  — 
Pg.  beberagem  =  It.  bereraggio  ;  ML.  aa  ii  "bi- 
beratieum),  <  berre,  boirre  =  It.  bcrere,  <  l±  bi- 
bere, drink:  see  berer3,  a.,  and  -age.]  1.  Drink 
of  any  kind;  liquor  for  drinking:  aa,  water  ia 
the  commou  beverage ;  intoxicating  beverage*. 

A  pleasant  beware  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey  miie<l. 

Drydtn,  Pal.  and  Arc.,  Ii. 

2.  A  name  given  *poeiftcally  to  various  kinds 

of  refreshing  drinks,  (a)  In  Devonshire.  Eccland, 
water-elder;  a  drink  made  by  uasslug  water  tlirougb  the 
misbed  applea  from  which  chUtr  li«»  been  made.  (*)  A 
liquor  mooc-  by  passing  wat*r  thmugh  the  prtaued  irrajH.'s 
after  the  wine  his  been  expressed. 

Tout  hlng  piicr  and  quality  of  a  IU|nor  or  drink  called 
In  Englsoil  ll litrarattor  "  and  In  Kranor,  •■  plmiieene." 

Record  .<oc  Laacesflire  and  Clutiir*,  »1.  117. 
(c)  In  the  West  Iwllee,  a  drink  made  <rf  mcar-cane  Juice, 
and  water. 

3.  In  Great  Britain,  drink-money,  or  a  treat 
provided  with  drink-money,  as  on  wearing  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  or  on  receiving  a  suit  from 
the  tailor ;  a  treat  on  first  coming  iuto  prison ; 
a  garnish.    [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

bevewt,  n.   See  fttTtic. 

bevil.  bcvUe,  a.   In  her.,  same  as  berel,  t\. 

bevort,  n.    See  bearer"*. 

bevne  (bo-vU'),  a.  [Formerly  also  ocrrtr,  <  F. 
brrue,  OF.  benrne,  <  be-,  ben-  (<  L.  bui;  double), 
+  vue,  view :  see  rior.l  An  error  of  inadver- 
tence ;  a  slip.    [Rare.  J 

bevy(bev'i), «.;  pl.nertee(-lr).  [Eerlymod.E. 
alao  Oeaty,  hearie,  <  ME.  ovry,  berey,  bere,  <  OF. 
bereyc  ("  bevryr  [printed  rfcucyf]  dea  henmex," 
in  a  poem  eitea  by  Leo,  Kevt.  Sing.  Perxo- 
naruni,  p.  40);  cf.  It.  "bera,  a  beavie/'  Florin: 
applied  ps[>.  to  a  flock  of  birds  and  thence  to  a 
company  of  ladies ;  orig. .  perhaps,  a  drinking 
company,  or  a  number  of  animals  at  a  water- 
ing-place, being  thus  a  particular  use  of  OF. 
fierce,  barer,  drink,  drinking  (cf.  It.  bera,  a 
drink),  <  bnrre  =  It.  berrre,  drink :  wo  fccrerS, 
«.,  and  Ifiwiijir,]  1.  A  flock  of  birds,  espe- 
cially of  larks  or  quail*. — 2.  A  small  company 
or  troop,  as  of  roebucks,  heifers,  etc. — 3.  A 
group  or  small  company  of  persons,  estK>cially 
of  girls  or  women,  but  also  used  of  the  male 
sex:  as,  "a  lw/  of  powdered  coxcombs,"  0«M- 
*mif«;  "a  berg  of  renegades,"  Maaiutag,  Hist, 
Eng. 

A  lovely  eery  of  faire  Ladles  sate. 
(.Varied  of  uiaiiy  a  jolly  Paean. 

oprnarr. 


,  f  .     IX  ix.  M.  betonth 


4. 

blage  of  things. 

Corey,  elc.    See  /for*. 

bewail  ( f*-wal'),  e.  [<  ME.  benraUen,  beveileu. 
bi teailen,  etc.,  <  be-  +  wailen,  wail :  see  be-1  and 
trail.]  I.  fra«*.  To  mourn  aloud  for ;  bemoau; 
lament ;  express  deep  sorrow  for :  aa,  to  betrail 
the  loss  of  a  child. 


The  nightingale 
>m>*  must  ftcn-oiJ. 
Jforrw.  Earthly  Par^ilse,  I  MH. 

II.  intrant.  To  ezpreas  grief. 
Mourning  and  (esmffina  exceedingly. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ury.  p.  Ta 

bewailabla  (M-wa'la-bl).  a.  [<  bewail  +  -able.] 
Capable  or  worthy  or  being  bewailed. 

bewailer  (bf-wt'ler),  a.  T)ne  wh 
laments. 

bewailing,  be-wa'.mg),  a.  LamenuU. 

bewailinlly  ibe-wa'ling-U),  a*.  In  a 
ing  manner. 

bewailment  (b^-wiFment),  a.  [<  bmciril  + 
-ntenf.]   The  act  of  bewailing;;  a  lamentation. 

bewakfrt  ( i*-wak'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  betcaJcem,  watch, 
"  wake"  a  dead  body,  watch  through  (=  D.  be- 
taken e=  G.  fcetrocAcB  =  Hw.  fteraca),  <  be-  + 
traava,  wake:  see  oe-t  and  teakel,  and  cf.  bi- 
roimc.J  To  watch,  especially  a  dead  body;  ob- 
serve funeral  rites  for.  Goiter. 

be  ware  (b*-wir' ),  r.,  prop.  par.  [Formerly  and 
prop,  written  separately,  It  wore,  a  phrase  com- 
posed of  the  impv.  or  inf.  of  the  verb  be  and  the 
adj.  wore  ;  as  in  AM.  beef  tear  (bed,  3d  per*,  sing, 
impv.  of  bedn),  bed  the  tear  (tke\  thee,  reflexive 
dative),  be  ware,  just  like  E.  be  careful.  So 
ME.  "ftctfarthcrfor"  (Chaucer);  "A  hal  fel- 
awes!  belh  tear  of  each  a  lu  pel  "(Chaucer),  where 
betk  is  2d  pers.  pi.  impv.,  <  A.S.  beitk.  (See 
other  ME.  examples  below.)  Like  oe  gone,  now 
begone,  be  teare  came  to  be  written  as  one  word, 
beware,  and  then  was  classed  by  some  authors 
with  the  numerous  verbs  in  be-',  and  inflected 
accordingly;  hence  the  erroneous  forms  be- 
vares  In  Ben  Jonson,  and  bewared  in  Dryden. 
This  confusion  may  have  been  promoted  by  the 
existence  of  a  ME.  verb  betcaren,  show,  exhibit, 
descended,  with  some  change  of  sense,  from 
AS.  frcrortVis,  guard,  keep,  preserve  (b=  OFriea. 
bitraria  =  D.  Sorfrrca  =  OHG.  Wararoa,  MUG. 
beiearen,  G.  jinroarra  =  Sw.  betara  =  Dan,  bey- 
tare,  keep,  guard),  <  be-  +  icarian,  guard,  <  twrr, 
cautious,  observant,  E.  srare1,  as  in  fx  avire 
above.  In  the  quotation  from  Chaueer,  below, 
both  forms  appear.  See  trorr1.]  To  be  wary 
or  cautious;  be  on  one's  guard;  exercise  care 
or  vigilance :  properly  two  words,  6c  vare,  con- 
sisting of  the  infinitive  or  imperative  of  be  with 
the  adjective  ireirtr;  followed  by  of,  expressed 
or  understood,  with  the  force  of  'against,'  'in 
regard  to':  aa,  beware  of  evil  associations;  be- 
rare  how  you  step;  "beteare  the  bear,"  Soolt. 

Thus  oughte  wise  men  6en  ware  rtf  folis; 

If  thou  do  so  till  wltte  Is  welo  bywared  |shown). 

Ckaurrr,  Trutlus,  I.  63S. 

(Tyrfi/,  Uat  vU.  15. 

»  no  H'holde  .  .  .  tnir  v(  hint  *eo. 

Life  itf  TIiohuu  Heiel  4«L  BlackX  116a 
Jksnire  e/all,  but  n^^re^trum.  ^  ^  ^ 

Every  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beware  what  he 
admit*  for  a  principle.  Locke. 

Rnrttre  Uie  pine-tree  a  withered  branch, 

Bevel ee  Uie  awful  avalanche.    /xinuMfc'!.-,  Rxcebrior. 

be  wash  (bfi.wosh'),  r.  f.  [<  fce-i  +  trash.]  To 
drench  with  water.  [Bare.] 

Let  the  inalda  nrmwa  the  men. 

Hrrriet,  BU  DiatafTs  Day. 

beweep  (bf-wep'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ociecpf,  ppr. 
beieeepiNg.  [<  M  E.  bevepen,  biiee/tcn,  <  AS.  be- 
ttepan  (=  OFries.  fciirejxt  =  OS.  oiicopton),  <  to- 
+  trrptin,  weep :  see  I*-*  and  ireej).]    I.  fraae. 

1 .  To  weeji  over ;  deplore. 

Old  ftuid  eyes. 
Beweep  this  canse  again,  I'll  pluck  yc  oak 

Sheik. ,  Lear,  L  4. 

2.  To  bedew  or  wet  with  tears ;  disfigure  or 
mark  with  the  signs  of  weeping. 

Fast  l)y  her  »yde  ,|„th  w  ery  Isbonr  staikd. 
l**k-  fere  alsn,  utui  sttrrow  stl  ^  we  fit. 

Sir  T.  M<rre,  T-j  Tlicm  that  Irust  In  Fortirae. 

U.t  intrant.  To  weep;  make  lamentation. 
'  (be-wesf),  },rei,.    [<  ME.  lie  K*e(,  W- 
<  AS.  lie  trrstan  :  be,  jm-p.,  by ;  ™ta*> 


from      Be  yo  war  t\f  talte  propbeta. 


adv.,  west,  from  the  west. 
".)    To  the  west  of. 


[iScotch.1 
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'),  r.  <.; 


and  pp.  bevetUd, 
bewtUm,  <  be-  + 


•re  tea,  wot :  aee  fcr -1  and  avf.  ]  To  wet ;  moUten 
His  napkin  with  hit  tine  fear*  all  ftrirrt. 

SAni.,  lit  Ami.,  til.  1. 

bewet-,  be  wit  (bu'et,  -It),  a.  [<  late  ME.  W- 
cffc.  dim.  of  OK.  beut,  bue,  earlier  buie,  bote,  a 
collar,  chain,  fetter,  <  L.  froier,  a  collar  for  the 
nock,  whence  also  ult.  E.  buoy,  q.  v.]  In  fal- 
conry, the  leather  with  which  the  bell  was  at- 
tached to  a  hawk's  leg.  [Commonly  in  the 
plural.] 

bewhisper  (be-hwis'pcr),  r.  f.  K  be-l  +  H-kit- 
}>rr.]    To  whisper.    Fairdu.  [Hair.] 

(be-hor'),  e.  I.  '(<  lte-i  +  uAorr]  1. 


fX— 2.  To 


bewhoret  (  . 

Ti>  make  a  whore  of.  Bran,  and 
call  or  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak 
bewield  <be-wcld'),  r.  I.  [<  ME.  Iteirelden,  < 
br-  +  urltlirn,  wield:  see  oc->  and  irieM.J  To 
wield,  handle,  or  control ;  manage.  J.  Jlarri- 
tvn.  [Kan-.] 

bewigged  (be-wlgd'),  I'-  «•  [<  »<•-'  +  ri.^.] 
Wearing  a  wig. 

Ancient  ladles  and  beteiaaed  gentlemen  seemed  harry- 
tot!  to  enjoy  a  social  cup  of  tea. 

i.  If.  Alcvft,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  SO. 

bewilder  (be-wil'der),  r.  (.    [<  »-»  +  iri/./(r.- 
aee  sriMtr.]    1.  To  confute  an  to  direction  or 
situation ;  cause  to  lose  the  proper  road  or 
course:  aa,  the  intricacy  of  the  street*  betcU- 
dcred  him ;  to  be  bewildered  in  the  woods. 
I'an  this  tie  the  bird,  to  nun  so  good, 
That,  alter  their  fteiciidVni.«7, 
Covered  with  Iftvn  the  little  children. 
So  luillifillly  Id  the  wood? 
HVdsieorUl,  Redbreast  (  timing  the  Butterfly. 

9.  To  lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion;  per- 
plex ;  puzzle  ;  confuse. 

Bevitderintf  odon  floating,  dulled  her  sense, 
And  killed  her  fear. 

I'iUmui  Jforrw,  Earthly  farad  to,  I.  MO. 
We  hare  elementary  dksturbaftcee  of  euasciirtMlveas  In 
dtoaaea  of  the  aditd,  auc.h  aa  epileptic  states,  ecatacy, 
.  ,  .  and  the  b**nt4*roi  state  of  die  mind  In  paralytic  de- 
menti*. K  C.  Jfann.  Faycbo).  Med.,  p.  XX 
=-  B7H.  To  confound,  confuse,  mystify,  nonplus, 
bewuderedness  (be-wil 'derd-nea),  a.  The 
state  of  being  bewildered;  bewilderment, 
bewllderingly  ibo-wiTdf-r-ing-ii),  adr.    In  a 

bewildering  manner ;  so  as  to  bewilder, 
bewilderment  (IK'-wlrder-meut),  a.   K  tW- 
tirr  +  -merit.]    The  state  of  being  bewildered. 


I  by  utter  oe.riMerw.ent, 

feroror  Eliut.  Silas  Msmer,  II. 

bewlmple  (be-wim'pl).  r.  t.  [<  MK.  ofirim/ifeiii 
(=i  D.  hcvimpelen),  <  br~  +  trim;  Wen,  wimble: 
see  be-1  and  vimpte.]  To  cover  with  a  wimple ; 
veil,  dower. 
bewlnter  (Inf-wln'ter),  r.  t.  [<  be-1  +  teinter.] 
To  make  like  winter. 

I  cars  that  fieunnfer  all  my  year. 

Coieiey,  Sleep. 

be  Wit,  «.    See  betref-. 

bewitch  (be-wieh'),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  orsriccAra,  bi- 
iciccken,  <  or-  +  irieehen,  witch:  see  for-1  and 
ir.frA,  f.]  1.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of 
witchcraft;  affect  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery; 
throw  a  charm  or  apell 

I^M>k  how  I  tun  beteiteh'ti ,  itoiMn, 
Is,  like  a  Martcd  saidlnit,  » Itbj-nl  un .  ^  ^   ^  ^ 

2.  To  charm;  fascinate;  please  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance, 
tare  diAh  A*irif<A  and  atrsnurly  changr  us. 

Burl.-n,  A.mt.  of  MuL,  p.  sfA. 
The  charms  of  jk^-try  Mir  souls  f*»'t/-*A. 

tr,  uf  JliYrital  s  Aal4r<-«. 
His  ITcniiysosrs)  tersrs  still  bryriuh  youths  and  artbits 
tiy  their  ftctitlincnts  aiid  tH'auty,  but  their  ttn'ttght  tjtk.es 
ludd  of  thlnkt;rs  sjmI  nir-u  of  Mir  world. 

.Main,  Viol,  Poets,  p.  1IKI. 

bewitchedness  (b6-wieht'ne»),  a.  [<  bevitehed. 
pp.  of  be iriirA,  +  -itrs*.]  The  state  of  being  be- 
witched. 

bewitcher  lbe-wich'er),n.  Onewbobewilehcs 

or  fawtnatea. 
bewltchery  (W-wich'-'r-i).  m.    [<  htnleh,  in 

imitation  of  irifrArr*-.]  Witchery;  fawiiiation ; 

charm.  [Karc] 

Th.  r.  is  a  certain  ^^-./cAcrj.  or  fauciniili.rti  In  »or.N. 

S.ulh,  Woiti.  II.  h, 

bewitchful  flje-wich'fnl).  a.  [<  Strife*  -t-  :;«/ 
(irregularly  nitH\ed  to  a  verb).  J  jVlluriug ; 
fawinating.  [Kitre.] 

Ill  in, ,r-.-  '^ii       tul  to  ,-ntl-i  aasy.       .Wu'f,,»,  Uitcrs, 

bewitching  tbe-wi^-h'tng).  a.  [I'pr.  ..r  fK-iri7r*.] 
Havitic  jKiwer  t»  tiewiteh  or  faxcinnlo  ;  fnsi  i- 
nulitig:  rhannitig:  »«.  "  bewileJimif  teudi-ruess," 
AMuon,  Spectator,  No.  2SI. 
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The  more  ha  oocundored  it,  the  mora  hmiltking  the 
acene  appeared  to  him.      Stemr,  Tristram  ghandy,  iL  ti. 

bewltchlngly  (liv-wich'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  be- 
witching manner. 

bewitchlocneSS  (W-wieh'ing-nes),  it.  The 
■luality  wEich  makes  a  person  or  thing  be- 
witching. 

bewitchment  (be-wich'ment),  a.  [<  oearifeJi  + 
-inrxf.]  Fascination;  power  of  charming ;  the 
effects  of  witchcraft. 

I  will  cDunterfvIt  the  o->ri/rAm<»t  .if  aotiw-  |hi|>iiJiu-  man. 
and  sin-  it  LmnUfully  to  the  drslrcrs.    .S'Aii*.,  for.,  U.  3. 
To  wash  in  Msy  dew  iruards  urairist  Va-ifcAr»ci»f. 

K'an,.  Prim.  Itellef.  p.  .V7R. 

bewith  (be'wiTll),  ».  [<  J>1  +  irifAt;  what  one 
can  t/e  tciih  or  do  with.]  A  makeshift;  a  sub- 
stitute. [Scotch.] 

bewonder  (bo-wuti'dor),  r.  t.  f  <  6f-l  +  voider ; 
=  D.  beictiMilirtH  —  Q.  bevundern,  admire.]  1. 
To  till  with  wonder;  amaze. 

n     f   Seeli^hU  astonUmment. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Taaso,  ».  17. 

2.  To  wonder  at ;  admire, 
beworkt  (l>t<-werk'),  <-.  t.  [<  ME.  6«r«rcAeH,  < 
AS.  oeiryrrnia  (=  V.  betcerken  =  G.  orartricw  = 
Dan.  o«-rir»>),  work,  work  in,  adorn.  <  be-  + 
tryrcoM,  work:  see  fce-1  and  w-ort.]  To  work, 
us  with  thread  ;  embroider. 

The  manU'lle  and  the  gyrdylle  IsJth 
That  ryclxdy  was  Uneiv./A/.    Sir  Kiriamonr,  1.  lll.t 

Smoclu  all  brtmuffht.        B.  Ji 

bewperSL  a.    See  bettujxra. 

be  wrap  (bsj-rap'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  bevratrptd, 
brtcrapt,  pnr.  o«r/iiri/»iii</.  [<  ME.  bctcrappem, 
also  MrruMea  (witfi  var.  brvlapprm),  <  or-  + 
tri-a/t/wi..  wrap:  see  fce-1  and  irra;..]  To  wrap 
up;  clothe;  envelop. 

Ills  sword,  .  .  . 
Rtrrrapi  with  flowers,  hnntr  Idlle  by  his  side. 

Fairjat,  tr.  of  Taaso,  xvl.  SO. 

bewrayt  (be-ra' ),  r.  t.  K  M^E.  oetrrasra,  biwreyrn, 
disclose,  reveal  (=  OFries.  btirrogia  =  OHO. 
biruofinn,  MHO.  berui/eH),  <  be-  +  irraiea,  anrcj;- 
ra,  oba.  E.  irroy,  disclose,  reveal,  <  AK.  teri- 
gan,  accuse  (=  (JFriea.  trro^ki,  srreifl  =  OS.  vro- 
gian  =  D.  icroegen,  accuse,  =  OHO.  ruoqnt, 
MHO.  rvrgen,  O.  riigen,  censure,  =  lcel.  rtrgja, 
slander,  =  Sw.  rojin,  betray,  =  Ooth.  wrohjan, 
accuse),  from  a  noun  repr."  by  Ooth.  trroAs,  an 
accusation,  =  lcel.  rwj,  a  slander.  Somewhat 
affe<-teil  in  sense  by  betray,  a  quite  different 
word.]  1.  To  accuse;  malign. —  2.  To  re- 
veal ;  divulge ;  make  known ;  declare. 

Writ.-  di 


n  thy  mind,  kewruv  thy  meaning. 

Shak  ,  T.  of  A.,  II.  ft. 
Is  y«rtner  with  a  thief  hateth  his  own  aool:  he 
uralnjt  and  fteierayefA  it  not.        l'ruv.  ixii.  St. 


LUle  slaves  yon  vA 
fittmpny  her  to . 


Whw 
hweth 

8.  To  discloso  or  reveal  (the  identity  or  the 
secrets  of  a  person)  perfidiously  or  prejudi- 
cially; betray;  expose. 

Tht,u  htitrrUtt  all.'  Bccrenease. 

f  Auuo-r,  Man  of  law's  Talc,  1.  fC^ 
For  fear*  to  be  mf.iro'd  hi  torments  to  fcwmh'hlse..ii. 
fe.lerat.ts.  a'lwJfeJ,  (list-  Turks,  p.  T.    (V.  K.  II.) 

i  Kild  your  aouls  fur  soldun  <lroa». 
i  death 

J#a»«A.;ier,  Vlnrtn-Martyr,  IL  S. 
not  him  that  wandercUi.  Is 
ion  humanity. 
H',  l'hUSii»_  S|»-ci  he».  p.  m. 

To  reveal  or  disclose  unintentionally  or  iu- 
iy ;  show  the  presence  or  true  character 
of;  show"  or  mako  visible. 

The  ointment  of  his  right  liaud  which  ftfirrajfrt*  itself. 

i'rov.  uvii.  Hi. 

lliy  s{H-ech  ItirrifiirlA  thee.  Mat.  ml  71 

[Bearay  is  still  sometimes  used,  especially  in 
r>oetry,  as  an  archaic  word.] 
bewrayert  (be-ra'Or),  n.    A  betrayer  or  ili- 
viilger. 

A  Nrirmv^T  Of  W.T»tS.  Mdimm.         i  tlU.ir,  No,  "2T,. 

bewrayinglyt  (bv  ra'ing-li),  rt.fe.   In  a  manner 

bewraymentf  (be-ra'nient>t  n.     [<  btvray  + 

•  meat.  J    The  act  of  bewraying, 
bewreakt  (be-rek'),  r.  t.  "(<  ME.  brwreken.  < 

br-  +  tcrrken.  wreak.    <  f.  AS.  <wirre<vi«,  exile, 

send  forth:  see  fo-1  and  irrr.iA. |    To  avenge; 

revenge. 

Tims  iiiikIi  njn  1  '^irr^tv 
r»«ueer.         to  Wife  of  Iksth  ,  Tab-  led.  Slight >.  1.  -ft 
bewreckt  I'be-rek').  r.  /.    [<  t»-l  +  trnrk.   I  f. 
AS.  oorrrcoN.  drive  or  bring  to,  of  ships:  see 
oc-1  and  \cnrl;.  ]    To  ruin;  deniroy. 

Vet  was  1.  or  1  parted  thi  lire,  Wveetf.   Jfir,  f-r  Hi  t/. 

bewTOUghtt  (be-rOf).   Obsolete  past  participle 


bey1  (ba),  a.  [=  F.  8p.  bey.  <  Turk.  bey.  beg  = 
I'ers.  ftaiy,  a  lord :  see  beg'*,  begterbeg,  and  be- 
gum.'] 1.  The  governor  of  a  minor  province 
or  sanjak  of  the  Turkish  empire. —  2.  A  tit]« 
of  respect  given  in  Turkey  to  members  of 
princely  families,  sons  of  pashas,  military  offi- 
cers above  the  rank  of  major,  the  wealthy  gen- 
try, and,  by  courtesy,  to  eminent  foreigners. 

We  therefore  rode  out  of  hVyront  as  a  pair  of 
Beyt.  ft.  Tnftiar,  Lands  ot  tbe  Haracen.  p. 

3.  The  title  usually  given  by  foreigners  to  the 
former  Molustumcdau  rulers  of  Tunis. 

Krequentlv  written  'w</. 
bey^,  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of  buy. 
beyetet,  e.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  beget. 
beylerbey  (ba'ler-ba'),  a.    [<  Turk,  beylerbey, 
begterbeg,  prince  of  princes,  lit.  'bey  of  beys/] 
Tho  title  of  the  governor-general  of  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  ranking  next  to  the 
grand  vixir,  and  so  called  because  he  has  under 
him  the  bey*  at  the  head  of  the  several  san- 
jaks  or  districts  composing  his  province.  Also 
written  begterbeg. 
beylerbeylih  (ba'l*r-ba'lik).  n.    [Turk.,  <  bey- 
lerbey +  -lik,  a  common  noun  formative;  cf. 
frrjifii-.]    Tho  territory  governed  by  a  beyler- 
bev.    Also  lieglerbeoliL  or  btgb-rbrglie. 
boy'lik  (ba'lik),  h.  JTurk.,  <*Ary,  a  bey,  +  Jit  ; 
cf.  beylerbtylik.]    The  district  ruled  by  a  bev. 
beyond  (b\>-vond'),  prep,  and  <idr.    [<  ME.  be- 
Ma^ucoiowU.    VO»*,  beyen'd^  etc.  <  AS.  begcontan  <  be,  by 
+  geondan,  from  the  further  side,  <  geoud, 
prep.,  across,  over,  bt>yond  (=  Goth,  jaim, 
yonder),  +  -<tn,  adv.  gumx :  see  lie-'-  and  »"«, 
yonder.]    I,  /'rrj».  1 .  On  or  to  the  other  side  of : 
as,  beyond  the  river:  fteyoatf  the  horizon;  "be- 
yond that  flaming  hill*  G.  Fletcher,  Chrisfa 
Victory  and  Triumph. 

W«  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas. 

flwrfon,  Anal,  of  McL,  To  tile  Header,  p.  ft*. 

2.  Further  on  than;  more  distant  than:  aa,  a 
mile  beyond  the  river;  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Omaha ;  he  never  could  get  beyond  simple 
equations. 

So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  transcends, 
As  what  should  b«  beyond  what  b>  exttmla. 

Drjeirn.  Prol,  to  I  till,  of  Osford.  I.  9(L 

It  Is  oot  neceasary  to  look  ftryoisd  Natunn  urfteyoHd  ex. 
psTkux  e  In  order  to  find  that  unbiue  Object  ,.f  which  the- 
okigy  speaks.  J.  H.  Srrtff.  Nat  Religion,  p,  it 

3.  Past  in  time ;  later  than :  as,  a  day  beyond 
the  proper  time. — 4.  At  a  place  or  time  not 
yet  reached  by;  before ;  ahead  or  in  advance  of. 

What  s  fame?   A  fancied  life  in  others-  breath ; 
A  thing  Ijryond  us,  even  before 
fey*. 1 


ft.  Out  of  reach  of ;  outside  of  the  capacity, 
limits,  or  sphere  of;  past :  as,  Iteyonil  our  power; 
beyond  comprehension ;  thai  is  lieyond  me. 

We  bring  a  welcome  to  the  hluht-st  lessons  of  religion 
and  of  poetry  out  of  all  pro|MHrtlon  beyond  our  skill  to 
teach.  ii'inerayu,  Succcaa. 

That  the  Antarctic  continent  has  a  flat  and  even  sur- 
face, tile  character  of  the  icclierga  show  s  4*ytm-t  dispute. 

J.  CrrJi,  i  limate  anil  f  ouniilngy.  p.  :t- 

6.  Above;  superior  to;  in  or  to  a  degree 
which  rivals,  exceeds,  or  surpasses,  as  in  dig- 
nity, excellence,  or  quality  of  any  kind. 

Bejrcn-d  any  of  the  great  men  ol  my  countrv. 

Sir  f  «ufp»ry. 

[Mu.Ttr.  Kga.1,  we  were  liut  n|»  sknig  of  your  tragedy. - 
Admirable,  sir  Trctful,  admirabl.  r 


>'neer.  Vou  never  did 

never  In  yi.iu-  life. 


It,  Sir  fretful  - 
«,  The  frltlc.  i  I 


7.  More  than;  in  excess  of;  over  and  above. 

n,  I've  liren  VcK.it 
And  tortured  with  him  Uuiout  forty  fevers. 

B.  Jonson,  1-oeUister  111.  1. 
lie  [llrtl  reused  to  accept  one  farthing  t*vorwi  tin-  sal- 
Dry  which  the  law  had  annelid  to  his  office. 

.Wiirrt«/m.,  W  illiam  Pitt. 

BeyOOd  all.  See  nil.     Beyond  S«*S.  out  ..f  the  country ; 
abouel .  —  TO  go  t> 
atulmn.  lit  ,.r  the 
or  ,  ircuni\ cut- 


in  a  IhuI  fcelisc,  Ui  detTirn 


Tliat  no  man  ^o  oe^iui  and  defraud  Ilia  brother  In  sny 
mailer.  i  1 .  n 

Tlie  king  ha.  p,M  Um  tuI  me  ;  all  my  glories 
lu  that  one  ...man  I  lw.se  l,«t  lor  ever. 

Hen  VIII.,  ULt 

To  go  beyond  one's  self,  to  lw  mm  h  cv  iid  by  any- 
thing ;  l~-  ll.-Kl.le  one's  self  .Wires. 


n. 


i<fe.  At  a  distance :  yonder. 

,1  he  Ivetli.  Isuciii^lilligv    Si*iiitrr.  ¥.  Q. 


Ill  iSt 


beyond  Oaf-yotid'  i.  n.  That  place  or  state 
which  lien  on  the  other  aide;  an 
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life  beyond  our  present  lite  or 
the  great  beyond. 
They  «re  the  All,  with  no  seavewf. 

J.  jf.rrou.it,  lib.  Theory.  I.  Mt  (V.  K.  i>.) 
The  back  of  beyond,  »  very  distant  or  out- of  the- way 
place.  (Colliiq.l 

beyond-sea  ( b*j-y°nd'se),  a.   Prom  beyond  the 
seit;  foreign;  outlandish:  as,  beyond-sea  words. 
Nay,  my  beyond-^ea  air,  we  will  nruclalin  you : 
You  »ould  be  M»|!  1    Bmu.  and  ft,  PhUaster,  V.  4. 

boyahip  (ba'ship),  ».  [<  fteyi  +  -tkip.]  Tho 
office  of  a  bey ;  incumbency  of  such  office. 

Those  small  political  offences,  which  In  tho  days  of  tho 
Mameluke*  would  have  led  to  a  btptkip  ar  a  bowstring, 
receive  fourfold  punishment  by  deportation  to  Faizoghll. 
the  lucml  Cayenne,  it  P.  Burton,  Et-Medlnah.  p.  Jl. 

bozan  (bez'an),  n.  [=  F.  beta*,  prob.  of  E.  Ind. 
origin. J  A  white  or  striped  cotton  cloth  from 
Bengal. 

bezant  (bez'ant  or  b6-zant'),  n.  [<  ME.  bezant, 
bezant,  betan,  <  OF.  bestir* t,  bezan,  besan  =  Pr. 
bezan  —  Hp.  besante  —  Pg.  besante  =  It.  bitante, 
<  ML.  Bezuntiut,  L.  Byzantiut  (sc.  nummtu),  a 
Byzantine  coin,  <  Byzantium,  <  Or.  n^amm; 
older  name  of  Constantinople.  Cf.  florin.']  1. 
A  gold  coin  (the  proper  name  of  which  was 


Ot*ei«e.  Ke*<rM. 
Stfaat  lltoli.tos!  nf  Komanilt  til  —  Hrlliii  UuM-uxt- 
: SI  Jc  o4  dbc  original  i 

•oft'taix)  issued  by  the  emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople  in  the  middle  ages,  Bezants  had  a  wide 
clrculalli.il  In  Europe  till  Ui«  tail  of  Ui»  Kastern  Eoplr*. 
nor**  especially  during  the  period  from  about  a__rj.  two  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
countriet,  except  Spain,  bad  no  gold 
own.   Alao  tailed  bymnt,  hgtnnlint. 

And  wbo  Ibatdld  beat  abouid  have  a  rich  circlet  of  (told 
worth  a  thousand  twrnitt.  Sir  T.  Malvry,  Morto  d  Arthur. 

2.  In  her.,  a  small  circle  or;  a  gold  roundel,  it 
la  a  common  bearing,  and  la  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  coin*  of  Coiiataotlnopla,  aaoumod  aa  bearinge  by 
rruaadcrv 

Also  spelled  berMNf. 
White  bezant,  n  silver  coin  of  B)  tanUum.  worth  about 
TO  cent*. 

bezants  bezantee, 
bezanted  (bez-an- 
ta',  bv-zan'tcd),  «. 
In  her.,  same  as  he- 
canty. 

bezants  {bez-an-ta'). 
«.  [OP.,  prop.  fcm. 
of  bezants',  betant^: 
see  bezanty.]  A  mold- 
ing ornamented  with 
roundels  or  small 
disks  resembling  be- 
zants, of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Norman 
architecture. 
Brit.,  II.  4<il. 

boz-antler  (bez-anf- 
ler),  n.  [Also  frtw-anf- 
ler  and  bay-antler;  < 
OF.  be:-,  bet-,  secon- 
dary, inferior  (prob.  < 
L.  Us,  twice).  +  E.  antler.]  The  branch  of  a 
deer's  bom  next  above  the  brow-antler;  the 
bay-antler.    See  antler. 

bezanty  (be-zan'ti),  o.    [Also  bezants',  hezantee, 
<  P.  besanie,  <  br*ant,  fterfl«f.]    In  her.,  strewn 
or  studded  with  bezants:  said 
any  charge.    A  Wo  (V-.tnfed. 

bezel  (bcz'el),  n.  [AWo  lirzil.  basil,  and  for- 
merly brazil,  ba-il,  btzlr,  etc.,  <  OK.  "be/tel,  bisel 
(P.  burton),  sloping  edge,  a  bevel,  —  Sp.  Pg. 
hurt ;  origin  unknown ;  perhaps  (« )  <  L.  bin,  dou- 
ble, +  dim.  suffix  -el,  or  ((<)  <  ML.  Insatus,  a  stone 
with  two  angles  or  slopes,  <  L.  Inn,  twice.  + 
atti,  u  wing.  Cf.  asit  and  aislf.]  1.  The  slope 
at  the  edge  of  a  cutting-tool,  us  a  chisel  or 
plane.  It  is  generally  single,  but  sometimes 
double.  [In  thisj  sense  comtiionly  Imxit.] —  2. 
Tho  oblique  side  or  face  of  a  gem;  specifically, 
one  of  four  similarly  situated  four-sided  facets 
on  the  top  or  crown  of  a  brilliant,  which  are 
sometimes  called  templet*.   See  cut  under  bril- 


TaUo*c,u.,.-| 


I  of  the  field,  or  of 
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S.  In  jevelry :  (a)  That  part  of  the  setting  of 
a  precious  stone  which  incloses  it  and  by  which 
it  is  held  in  place,  (ft)  A  flat  surface  of  gold 
engraved  with  any  device  to  serve  as  a  seal, 
when  a  stone  is  not  used.  See  Wiafos.  [Rare.] 
—4.  In  tea  teh-making,  the  grooved  flange  or  rim 
in  which  the  crystal  of  a  watch  is  set. 

bezel  '(bez'el),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bezeled  or 
bezelled,  ppr.  heating  or  becelling.  [Also  batil ; 
<  bezel,  n.J  To  grind  to  an  edge ;  cut  to  a  slop- 
ing edge ;  bevel. 

beMSteen  (be*'es-tfn),  n.  [Also  written  f>rcv*- 
fctiir,  be:ettan,  <  Turk.  ImzitiUin,  orig.  Pent.,  a 
clothes-market.  ]  An  exchange,  bazaar,  or  mar- 
ket-place in  the  East.    -V.  A'.  D. 

bezetta  (be-zet'8),  n.  [A  corruption  of  It. 
jtezzetta,  red  paint,  prop,  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed 
red  used  for  rouging,  lit.  a  Tittle  piece,  dim.  of 
pezsa,  a  piece,  cup.  of  cloth :  see  fMc<*\]  Coarse 
linen  rags  or  sacking  soaked  in  certain  pig- 
ments, which  are  prepared  thus  for  exporta- 
tion; the  pigment  itself.  Bed  beau*  U  colored 
with  cncbtnoal,  arid  tho  pigment  l>  nard  i 
Blue  hcaettn  >  prepared  from  the  )uk»  of 
Maceoiu  planta.  treated  with  dung  and  urine,  and  la  used 
to  color  the  rind  of  Duicb  cneeae. 

B4 tiers  (bi-zia'),  n.  A  sweet  wine,  named 
from  the  town  of  B^ziers  in  the  department  of 
IltSrault,  Prance. 

bezlqae  (be-zek'),  n.  [Also  basique  ;  <  P.  be- 
sigut,  bezigve,  bety;  of  obscure  origin.  Some 
compare  Pers.  bdzieki,  sport,  a  game,  <  bdzi, 
play,  sport ;  but  t  he  resemblance  ia  appar.  ac- 
cidental.] 1.  A  game  of  cards  playea  oy  two, 
three,  or  four  persons,  with  two  packs  from 
which  the  cards  having  from  two  to  six  spots 
have  been  removed.  Tho  object  of  the  gam*  la  to 
win  the  acea  and  U'lyj,  and  to  tecum  various  comhlnattona 
of  carda,  which  when  aliown  or  "  declared H  entitle  the 
Jdayvr  to  acore  a  certain  number  of  pointa. 

S.  The  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds, 
one  of  the  counting  combinations  in  the  game 

of  bezique.— Double  bexlqna,  the  two  rjaeeus  of 
apadea  and  two  knave*  of  diamond*,  the  hlgheet  counting 
combination  In  berique. 

bezoar  (b6'r.or),  n.  [AWo  6«<xird,  early  mod. 
E.  be:ar,  beazor,  beazer,  bezar,  bezer=  P.  bizoard, 
formerly  bezar,  bezakar,  =  tip.  bezoar,  bezoar, 
bezar,  =■  Pg.  bezoar  =  NL.  bezoar,  bezoar,  be- 
zakar, <  At.  bdzakr,  bddizakr,  <  Pers.  b/Ulzakr, 
pddzakr,  tlie  Wizoar-stone,  <  peUI,  expelling,  + 
:akr,  poUon:  so  called  because  it  was  consid- 
ered an  antidote  to  poison.]  A  name  for  certain 
calculi  or  concretions  found  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines  of  some  animals  (especially  rumi- 
nants), formerly  supposed  to  bo  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  fatal  effects  of  poison,  and  still 
held  in  estimation  in  some  eastern  countries. 
They  are  used  In  China  lioili  aa  a  pigment  and  aa  a  dnut. 
Such  calculi  are  generally  formed  around  some  foreign 
■ubatance,  aa  a  1st  of  wood,  Mraw,  hair,  etc.  Many  Tarl- 
etiea  have  been  mentioned^  but  ntott  valuo  waa  put  on  the 
tiexoar  from  Uie  Eaat  imlies  and  that  from  Pena.— Be- 
zoar mineral,  an  oild  of  antimony,  or  antimonlc  acid, 
eaprclallv  that  iirfiinrcd  feim  tiutter  of  antimony  by  the 
action  of  nitric  Kid,-  Fossil  bezoar,  a  formation  like 
animal  bezoar,  coiuhtting  of  aeveral  layers  around  aotne 
cltraneoua  body  whicii  aervea  aa  a  nuclcua,—  VafStablS 
bezoar.   Same  aa  eatainiu. 

bezoar  die  (bez-o-ar'dik),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  bezo- 
nniiqne  (NL.  bezoardieta,  bezoartieiu).  <  btzo- 
nni,  bezoar.]  I.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or  per- 
taining to  bezoar ;  compounded  of  or  possess- 
ing the  supposed  antidotal  properties  ofbozuar; 
serving  as  an  antidote.-  Braoardlc  add.  Same  at 
rUa^acid  (which  art-,  umlcr  eliarrie). 

TX  n.  A  medieine  having  the  properties  of 
bezoar;  an  antidote. 

bezoar-goat  (Iw-'zor-got),  ».    A  namo  given  to 
the  wild  goat,  Vaprn  agngrmt.  from  the  fact 
that  it  produces  the  bezoar.    See  irijagrus. 
bezoartict,  bezoarticalt  (bez-o-ar't'ik,  -ti-kal), 
«.  [<  N L.  Iiezoartievz :  sec  6c zoardic.]  Same  as 
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bezontoid  (be-«3'toid),  ».  [<  Br  tout  (see  Be- 
zoMtian)  +  -oid.]  In  math.,  the  bexontlant  to 
two  homogeneous  functions  obtained  by  differ- 
entiation from  one  homogeneous  function  of 
two  variables. 

bezzle  (bex'l),  v. :  pret.  and  pp.  bezzled,  ppr.  brz- 
zting.  [Now  only  E.  dial. ;  early  mod.  E.  also 
bezzei,  bezel,  bizle,  bisset,  <  late  ME.  6e*iic,  <  OP. 
beMler,  beziller,  benllier,  by  apheresW  for  mriftc- 
mllier,  wasUs  embezzle :  see  embezzle.]  I.  front. 
1.  To  purloin  or  make  away  with;  embezzle. 

I  must  bo  abut  up  and  my  autielaiice  neiri'd . 

Fletcher,  Woman 'a  Prize,  Iv.  1. 

3.  To  consume  a  large  quantity  of,  as  food  or 
drink;  waste  or  squander,  as  money.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  infros*.  To  drink  to  excess.  Deleter. 
bezzlet  (bez'l),  n.   l<bezzle,v.]  A  debauchee; 
a  sot.  Xatk. 

bezzler'  (bez'ler),  n.   Same  as  beztlt,  a. 

[<be^fe,r.]  " 


From  haughty  Spayue.  what  brmight'et  tht 
But  lofty  lookoa  and  their  Luclfrlan  prldeT 
From  Botgia,  what  hut  their  deep  toMiivr, 
Tbclr  bootc^aruuae,  and  their  becre-hutterlng  ? 

Marncn,  Satyroa,  11. 

I  have  propoaed  and  determined  with  myself  to  leave 
the  Dejeiiajre  of  these  knbthta  and  return  to  my  village. 

.SUtlton,  tr.  of  lion  tlulzote,  fuL  iii. 

bhadoee  (ba'dfi-8),  it.  [<  Hind,  bhddui  or  bha- 
douwi,  adj.,  relative  to  the  month  Bkddou,  tho 
fifth  month  of  the  Hindu  year,  answering  to 
the  last  half  of  August  and  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber.] The  earliest  of  the  three  annual  crops 
in  Hindustan,  consisting  of  rice,  maize,  etc.  It 
la  laid  down  during  the  rainfall  In  April  and  May,  and  U 
reaped  in  August  and  September.  It  furniahea  about  am 
fonrtb  of  the  food-eupply  In  a  normal  year. 

bhainia  (bin's*),  n.  [Hind,  bkaintd  (mase.), 
f>aaiN«(f«m.).]  A  name  of  the  domestic  Indian 
buffalo,  Bot  buhalit. 

bhang,  bang3  (bang),  «.  [Also  bkung,  and 
formerly  hangar,  also  (after  Ar.)  ben);  <  Hind, 
etc.  bhang,  bkdng,  bknng  (ss  Pers.  bang,  >  Ar. 
banj,  benj),  bhang,  <  Skt.  bhangd,  hemp.]  Tho 
dried  leaves  of  the  hemp-plant.  Cannabis  Indira, 
which  as  grown  in  India  contain  a  powerfully 
narcotic  resin  and  a  volatile  oil.  in  India  bhang  ta 
used  for  amoklitg.  either  with  or  without  tobacco,  anil  la 
alao  made  up  with  Sour,  sugar,  etc. ,  into  a  kind  of  sweet- 
meat called  raajun  (majuu).  An  Intoxicating  drink  It 
prepared  by  Infusing  the  pounded  leaves  In  cold  water. 
Aa  prepared  and  used  by  the  Aralie,  it  It  know  n  at  AiuAmA. 
(See  Aevipl.)  It  U  alao  employed  In  medicine  for  ita  ano- 
■lyne,  hypnotic,  and  antispasmodic  tiualltlea. 

bharadar  (bar'a-djir),  n.  [Hind,  bharaddr.] 
One  of  tho  GorkLa  chiefs  who  invaded  Nepal  in 
1768,  and  parceled  out  the  land  among  them- 
selves. The  hharadara  form  a  kind  of  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, and  in  timea  of  emergency  act  at  u  council  of  state. 

bharsiah  (bar'se-H),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native 
name  of  an  East  Indian  badger-like  quadruped, 
Vrtitaxttt  inauritut  of  Hodgson.  , 

bhat  (bUt),  n.  [Hind.  ftAdf,  also  ftAdrafa.]  In 
India,  a  man  of  a  tribe  of  mixed  descent,  the 
members  of  which  are  professed  genealogists 
and  poets;  a  bard.  Ttieae  men  in  kajputana  and 
liuzentt  hail  alwj  eitraordlnary  prtvilegea  aa  the  guaran- 
tors of  travelora,  whom  they  accuiopanicd,  against  attack 
or  rolibcry.    1'tife  amt  hurrvit,  tlloaa, 

BbeoL  ».   Seo  Bktl. 

bheeaxy,  bheestie  (Wa'ti),  n.  [Anglo-Ind..  also 
written  ftecsfy,  beettie,  beauty,  beantie,  <  Hind. 
bhuiti,  bihisti,  Pers.  bikitti,  a  water-carrier,  lit. 
heavenly,  <  oiAut  (>  Hind,  bikut),  jiaradise, 
heaven.]  An  Indian  water-carrier,  who  sup- 
plies domestic  establishments  with  water  from 
the  nearest  river  or  reservoir,  carrying  it  in  a 
sheepskin  bucket  or  bag. 

In  particular  there  Is  a  mu-ercrentilTr.  like  wlnit  I  fancy 
a  brownie  sliould  lie,  called  a  >*rHtr  ..r  hhrtUt  <  • 
l|eclal  .Ailing  I.  to  fill  the  baths  in  that  rclrrthlpg 


Itasf.    Ilrul  Is  also  sotneUlues  used  hi  dciii.tc  tlw  spa<s-  ,.  , 


i  be  heading  UsaarticM  virtu-  of  grace. 

VtwiUnjuvrth,  Worki,  p.  .178. 

bezonian  (bsj-zo'ni-an),  ».  [Alao  Wtonian,  bi- 
tonian,  <  braonM,  htto»jttio,  bi/»u/no,  etc.,  a  lieg- 
gar:  see  binugnu.]  An  indigent  wretch;  a 
beggar  or  scoundrel. 

iiider  winch  kin;:,  lirsonianf  >|ienk  or  die. 

Sl>at.,  L'  Uoil  IV.,  r.  s. 

Bezoutlan  (bo-zO'ti-au),  a.  Btdonging  to  the 
French  uintln-tnaticiun  Etienne  lkzout  (173t*— 
-Si).  -  Besoutlan  method  of  elimination,  a  nwtin.1 

SiubUiliwI  hy  Ikront  in  ITri'i. 
bezOUtiant  lls'-zli'll  rmt\   n.    [<  Brzout  (see 
ft'-oKfoiii)  +  -j-^rwf. ]'  In  mitth.:  <<i)  The  ho- 
1    tic  function  of  n  variables. 

it  is  the  resultant  of  two 
of  the  nth  degree,  (i-j 

redly  used  for  ' 


attached  to  every  IikUsji  bednxmi.  A. 
bhel  (bel),  «.    See  V(3. 

Bhil  (bel),  n.  [Also  sptdled  Bkrtl,  repr.  Hind. 
Bhil.)  1.  A  member  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  India  which  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  Xcr- 
budda  and  Tapti,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vind- 
hya  and  Hatpura  mountains. 

The  language  of  Uie  Milt  In  the  Bombay  province, 
KtiJ|i*HlrAi.s.  joi'l  1^-ntr.il  lie.liii.  ic>  on>lerat.-e«l  b»  U-  a  dia- 
l«t  of  Hindi.        It.  X.  futt,  M  til.  |:  ln  l  ,  p.  ta. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Itbils. 

bhogai  (bd'gi\ [E.  Ind.]  An  inferior  cot- 
ton made  in  India. 

Bhotaneae  (b<>-U-ueV  or -nez'l,  a.  and  ii.  Seo 
Bhutauttr. 

Bhutaneae  (lio-ta-nes'  or  -nez'i,  a.  and  n.  [< 
Bhutan,  the  cotintrv  iBhutia,  u  native  of  Bhu- 
tan:. +  <.*.l  I.  <i.  Pertaining  to  Bhutan,  its 
people,  or  their  1 
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which 


In  reality  the  rJAwtmsMe  authorities  <IIJ  not  want  to  re- 
ceive *  mlasMm  »t  all. 

J.  T.  WhuUr,  Short  Hl»t.  India,  p.  07«. 

II.  »•  1.  sing,  or  />/.  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Bhutan,  a  mountainous  state  In  the 
Himalayas,  having  Tibet  on  the  north,  Bengal 
and  Assam  on  the  south,  and  Sikhim  on  the 
west,  The  Wiuunw  haw  (1st  faces,  hiitli  cheek  Wies. 
brown  I'omplcxion.  almond  eyes,  and  Murk  liHir.  They 
profess  »  corrupt  form  <•(  lluddlilsm,  and  arc  subyct-tt  ot 
a  dual  icvernnieiit  under  a  pontiff  ami  a  prtnee, 
2.  The  language  of  Bhutan. 

Also  written  BhotamM  and  Bootanese  (Hho- 
ta»,  Btwtan). 

bbjrcee  (bi're),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of  falcon 
used  iu  hawking  in  India.    Also  bchree. 

bit,  prep.    [ME.,  <  AS.  («•,  in  romp,  with  nouns 
«.  get"        tV-l.]    A  common  Middle 
fonu  of  the  preposition  by. 

BI.    The  chemical  symbol  of  bismuth. 

bl-'t.  A  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  form 
of  be-l  or  be-'-1. 

bd-3.  [L.  to-,  combining  form  of  fc«  (=  Or.  die-, 
o(-  =  Skt.  <fri-  =  OHO.  MHO.  „-ir.-,  0.  -trie-  = 
A8.  f«ri-,  K.  fri-),  ..rig.  "./km,  twice,  doubly, 
two-,  <  duo  =  E.  f«'o .-  see  firo,  fir.-,  di--.]  A 
prefix  of  Latin  origin,  cognate  with  di-  aud 
frt-,  meaning  two,  two-,  twice,  double,  twofold, 
as  in  biaxial,  bicornous,  bimanous,  biped,  bifur- 
cate, etc.:  especially  in  chemical  terms,  where 
it  denotes  two  part*  or  equivalents  of  the  in- 
gredient referred  to,  as  in  biearbonatr.  bichro- 
mate, etc.  Such  word*  are  properly  adjectives,  lo  be 
analysed  a*  M-  +  boon  -+  adjective  suffix  (far  example, 
biaxial,  As'/urr-onr.  two-forked,  to'oi*ii-o«M,  two  hand- 
ed, etc.).  lint  may  also  be  briefly  treated  aa  hi-  +  adjectlie 
(6i^in<M,  bt'/urrofr,  etc.  X.  Word*  in  bi.  rest  actually  ur 
theoretically  upon  Latin  ur  New  Latin  forms,  'biaxiatix, 
'biutvmitxattu,  "A«iTH<ruoifH4,  'huirluitlalu*.  etc, ;  but  it 
in  oft«n  convenient  to  refer  them  to  KniiUsri  clnuvnta. 

biacld  (bi-aa'id),  a.  [<  W-2  +  acid.)  In  chem., 
capable  of  combining  with  an  acid  is  two  dif- 
ferent proportion* :  said  of  a  bane. 

biacuminate  ,  bi-a-ku'ml-u4t).o.  (X  bi--  +  acx- 
■Mauifc.]   In  frof.,  having  two  diverging  points, 

1  art™  ttac^bej'b/  the  middTe^  u  taper  to- 
ward the  ends, 
blalar  (bi-d'IHr),  a.    [<  l>i-'-  +  alar.]  Having 
two  wings.   Malar  dttarmlnant,  in  Math.,  one  in 

which  the  constituents  of  tike  principal  diagonal  are  all 
aenw. 

blalate  (bl-a'Ut),  a.  [<.  bi-- +  <tlnte~.~]  Having 
two  auc  or  wings;  two-winged. 

bianco  aecco  (Miing'ko  sek'o).  [It-,  lit.  drv 
white:  bianco  =  P.  blanc,  white,  <  OHO.  blanch, 
shining  (see  Waul);  tecco,  <  L.  mccuit,  drv:  see 
tec,  sack'.]  A  white  pigment  used  in  fresco- 
painting.  It  consist*  i.f  lime  and  piilwrlxcd  marble, 
the  former  before  mliltiir  being  macerated  iu  waUr  un- 
Ul  iu  causticity  U  removed. 

LumarjKi  pbaervea  (Trattato,  p.  1941  tliat  I'ertno  del 
Vaan  Invented  a  colour  formed  of  Verdelio  and  bianco 
swrro,  that  la,  llinewhlte  iu  iMjwder. 

Jkfrj.  Hrrri_M<t.  Art  of  Krraoi  Palntlim,  III. 

Uannlar  (bi-aug'gfi-ljir).  a.  [<  bi-'J  +  ant/u- 
terT]    Having  two  aiigli-s  or  eornent.  [Rare.] 

biaagttlat«,  biangrilatod  (bi-ang'gCi-Ut,  da- 
ted), a.  [<  bi-3  +  angulate.J  riame  as  biangu- 
lar. 

biangulons  (M-ang'gft-lus),  a.    Q<  bi-3  +  angn- 
lou*.  J    Same  as  biant/ular, 
biannual  (bi-an'u-alj, a.  [<  6t-a  +  annual.  Of. 

;  twice  a  year:  arbitrarily 
I  from  biennial  (which  see), 
biannnally  (bi-an'u-al-i),  adc.    Twico  a  year. 

>'ut  even  an  aaptratiiHi  b»wanl  a  clianire  iu  the  faahkifa 
of  her  t  lotbea  N annually,  at  leant. 

Th*  Century,  XXIII.  WT. 

biannulate  (bi-an'n-lat).  a.  [<  In-3  +  annulate] 
In  iool.,  having  two  encircling  rings,  generally 
of  color. 

biantheriferons (bi^n-t.hi^rif'e-ni*),  a.  [<  W-s 

+  <i«fAtri/>i-»iui.]  In  ftwl.',  having  two  anthers, 
hiarchy  (W'»r-ki).  «.;  pi.  fti«rc*i>«  (-ku).  [< 
bi-*  +  Or.  Apxia,  <  if  X''-  r^*-  monarchy, 
eU1.  Cf.  rfinroAy.]  llual  government  or  sover- 
eignty. 

blarcuat«,  blarcuatod  (bi-iir'kv-it,  -a-N-d),  a. 
(<  bi-'  +  arcuate.]  Twice  curved :  »*,  u  biareu- 
ate  margin,  oue  having  a  convex  curve  (Missing 
into  n  concave  one. 

Biar  glass.  See  ,jias«. 

Biarmian  Ibilir'mi-aul,  n.  and  a.  [<  ifinrmiVi, 
Latini/eil  from  Icel.  Jljnrmaland,  the  land  of 
the  Hjurmar,  =  AS.  b**trmn»,  now  called  V>r- 
mianx:  see  ft  rminn.~\  I.  n.  One  of  the  Fin- 
nish inhabitants  of  1'ertn  in  Russia;  n  1'rr- 
mian  (which  see). 
II.  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Biarmians  or 
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biarritz  (biar'its),  n.  [Named  from  Biarrits.  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees, 
France.]    A  thin  corded  woolen  cloth. 

biarticilkte  (bl.ir-tik'u-Ut),  a.  [<  +  ar- 
ticulate.] Having  two  joints,  as  the  anteutia< 
of  some  insects. 

bias  (bi'as),  «.,  a.,  and  adt.;  pi.  bia*e*.  improp. 
biiLixt*  l  -ez).  [Early  mod.  h.  also  (wis*,  byas, 
biacc,  biai*,  <  F.  (and  OF. )  Maw,  a  slant,  a  slope. 
=  IV.  MfiMaOCat.  CH»t*,Cat.f>«u=  It.*-*i>*n"o, 
dial.  bia*riu,  »tmit,  bias  I  cf.  also  It.  Jiiroo,  squint- 
ing, oblique,  bias):  origin  unknown;  tuirdlv  < 
LI*,  bi/actm,  acc.  of  bi/iu,  squinting  (cf.  >lL. 
bi/nciu.1,  two-face*]),  <  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  facie*, 
face.]  I.  n.  1.  An  oblique  or  diagonal  line; 
especially,  a  cut  which  is  oblique  to  the  tex- 
ture of  a  fabric ;  hence,  in  drenKmaking,  a  seam 
formed  bv  bringing  together  two  pieces  thus 
cut ;  siMK'ifically,  one  of  the  front  seams  of  a 
close-litling  waist :  sometimes  called  a  dart. — 
S.  In  boichnii.  a  bulge  or  greater  weight  on  one 
side  of  a  bowl;  a  difference  in  the  shape  and 
weight  of  the  two  side*  or  poles  of  a  bowl, 
causing  it  to  curve  iu  its  course  toward  the 
lighter  anil  less  bulged  aide;  hence,  the  curved 
course  of  such  a  bowl. — 3.  A  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  the  mind;  undue  propensity  toward 
au  object;  a  particular  leauing  or  inclination; 
bent;  specifically,  in  law,  prejudice,  as  of  a 
witness :  used  most  frequently  to  denote  preju- 
dice and  habits  of  thought  which  prevent  the 
fair  or  dispassionate  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject or  question. 

inen't  live*,  aud  (We.  a  »<«  U,  all 


5;  aiuVw  piece  in  a  gar- 
swelled  on  oue  side, 


u»  ciiaotue  in  <»lii, 
Ma.  of  the  brain  r 

(?ra6V,  The  Newspaper. 
Vu«  cannot  laialaae  the  prevailing  fo>u  «( lo.-r  mind. 

Rarlam,  lllgoMkhy  Ixrgensta,  1.  VfL 
The  hitu  of  education,  the  6mm  i>f  claaa-relationUiip*, 
the  Woi  of  nationality,  tho  (Mill  Ileal  hint,  the  theolowical 
buu  —  these,  aihlod  t>i  the  c4in»tttuUonal  Ryriipathl'-*.  ami 
antipathies,  have  much  roim?  Innueni**)  in  ilctemitnluic 
beliefs  ou  social  uuestlotis  Uian  has  tlte  amall  amount  ot 
ertdence  odlecttiL  H.  Si*nnr,  Study  of  SucioL,  p.  11. 
On  th*  blaa,  diagonally ;  slantlnBly.  -  Bvn.  3.  /"re;wiunfu, 
/ncf iivtfiofl.  etc.  Itee  nenj  1 X  preposaeailon,  predlspusitjou, 
prv.lile*-lk«o.  partiality. 

II.  a.  1.  Oblique:  slanting;  diagonal  to  the 
outline  or  to  the  texture:  now  used  only  or 
chiefly  of  fabrics  or  dress:  as,  a  bias  line  (in 
former  use)  in  a  drawing;  a  bias  piece  in  a 
meut.—  2f.  Loaded 
like  a  biased  !n>wl. 

Blow,  villain,  tilt  thy  sphered  teiu 
Out-swell  the  colic  ot  putt  d  AquilniL 

Sh.iV.  T.  amlC,  Iv.  t. 
HX  a<fr.    [<  bias,  a.]    In  a  slanting  man- 
ner; obliquely. 

Trial  did  draw 
Huu  and  thwart,  But  answerlnu  the  aim. 

Shah.,  T.  and  <" ,  I.  .1. 

bias  ( M'as),  p.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  biased  or  biassed, 
ppr.  biasing  or  biassina.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
oiass,  biacc,  byas  (cf.  F.  biaisrr  =  IV.  biaisar); 
from  the  noun. J  1.  To  give  a  bias  to,  as  a 
bowl;  furnish  with  a  bias.    See  bias,  a.,  11. 

To  line  you  the  Moral!  ot  It  Ilium'  of  ht.wlst :  It  is  the 
KnihfoujB  of  the  world  or  the  world's  aiuMtloti ;  where 
most  are  short,  or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong  Hyatt,  arid 
some  few  Jiutle  111  to  the  Mistns  F.irtur.r. 

Bp.  Karlr,  Micro  Coamoirraphie,  ill. 
2.  To  incline  to  one  aide;  give  a  particular 
direction  to  the  mind  of;  prejudice;  warp: 
prepossess:  as,  the  judgment  is  often  biased 
by  interest. 

My  jiidirtuent  of  deaert  hath  not  been  ^oaaseit  by  per- 
sons beltiK  of  my  own  particuhvr  Judicmeot,  to  matters  ..f 
1,  ainoiia;  the  niurcbes  of  OoJ. 


C.  Jfatier,  Ma«.  Chris.,  Int. 
No  man  ia  allow  e*l  to  lw  a  Judve  In  his  own  c 
nillKd  his  Intenut  will  certainly  EiVu  Ills  Judino 
not  iniprobalily,  corrupt  his  InUicrlty. 

Madiwn,  Federalist,  No.  In. 

bias-drawing  (bi'as-dr&'ing),  n.  A  turning 
awry;  hence,  partiality ;  prepossession.  Shale. 

biasness  (bi'as-ncn),  11.  [<  bias  +  -»<•«*.]  The 
state  of  Innng  biased;  inclination  to  a  particu- 
lar side;  partiality.  Mcrtroovf. 

Blatora  (fit-it-lo'rS),  «.  [X1j.)  An  extensive 
genus  of  licliens  wltieh  have  a  cnistaceous  thal- 
lus  adhering  closely  to  the  substance  on  which 
it  grows,  au<l  sessile  apothwia,  of  which  the  ex- 
ciple  is  colored  or  bliii  kening. 

biatorine  lbi-«-to'riiO,  a.  [<  Biatora  +  -Hie'.] 
In  lichens,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  ge- 
nus Bialnra  ;  having  a  proper  exciple,  which 
is  not  cojil-black,  but  colored  or  blackening, 
as  in  rnanv  .specie*  of  the  tribe  lAeutrnet-i. 

bUtoroid^bl-a  to'roid),  0.  [<  Bmtura  +  -oid.] 


blbble 

biaoricnlatd  (bi-i-rik'u-lat),  a.  [<  6i-S  +  auric- 
ulatc]  1.  In  zoiil.  and  until.,  h living  two  au- 
ricles, in  any  sense  of  that  word:  especially 
applied  to  the  heart  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 
—  2.  In  frof.,  having  two  ear-like  projections, 
as  a  leaf. 

Also  biauritc. 

biaxal  (bi-ak'sal),  a.    Same  as  biaxial. 

Ilie  tcreat  majority  of  non  isotropic  sulwtancea  are  doub- 
ly refmctint.  and  In  ireueral  are  biaxal.  L  e_.  have  two 
e*]iially  lii»t«irtant  optic  axes,  wtowe  mutual  liKltnatioa 
may  haw  any  value  from  0  to  im  .       Tail.  IXOtX,  |  tjHl 

biaxial  (bi-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  fri-'-J  +  axial.]  Hav- 
ing two  axes:  as,  a  biaxial  crystal.    See  optic. 

biaxiality  (bi-ak-si-al'i-ti),  «.  '[<  biaxial  +  -ity.) 
The  quality  of  being  biaxial ;  biaxial  character. 

biaxially  ( bi-ak'si-al-i).  adr.    With  two  axes. 

bias  (bc'az),  11.  (Native  name.]  A  cotton 
cloth  resembling  linen,  manufactured  in  cen- 
tral Asia  for  home  use  and  for  export  to  Rus- 
sia.   McElrath,  Com.  Diet. 

blb't  0>ib),  <•.  t.  aud  t. ;  tin  t,  and  pp.  W/.W, 
ppr.  bibbing.  [=  Xorth.  E.  beb,  <  ME.  btbben, 
tipple,  drink ;  cf .  freq.  bibblc,  nearly  —  OD.  bib- 
cren,  drink  frequently.  ME.  bibben  "  must  have 
been  borrowed  directlv  from  L.  hiberc,  to  drink, 
and  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  ,  .  .  used 
Jocularly  by  those  familiar  with  a  little  monkish 
Latin"  (Skeat);  but  perhaps  of  natural  origin. 
See  imbibe,  bibulous,  icrrr*,  and  bcrerage.]  To 
sip;  tipple;  drink  frequently. 

This  meller  [mlllerl  lialh  so  wy  sly  ti'Mml  ale. 

Chancrr,  fU-eve's  Tale,  L  SIS. 
lie  waa  constantly  bibbing,  and  drank  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours  than  I  did.  tor*e.  Education,  |  IS. 

bib-  (bib),  n.  [Supposed  to  lie  derived  from 
the  verb  bibl,  Deeatise  it  absorbs  moisture. 
Cf.  bavettc  and  fcenrrrS.]  1.  A  cloth  worn  by 
children  under  the  chin  to  keep  the  front  of 
the  dress  clean,  especially  when  eating.— 2. 
A  similar  article  worn  by  adults,  especially  aa 
forming  the  upper  part  of  an  apron. 

We  ll  have  a  616,  for  spoiling  of  tliy  doublet. 

fiVflii.  nml  PI. ,  Captain,  ili.  S. 
3.  A  curved  vent  or  nozle  used  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  liquids, —  4.  AVinf., 
same  as  bibb,  the  usual  spelling  iti  this  sense. 

bib'1  (bib),  it.  [So  called  from  a  membrane 
which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts  about 
the  head,  and  which,  when  inHsted,  may  be 
compared  to  a  bib;  <  bib-.]  The  most  com- 
mon name  of  the  whiting-pout,  Oadus  Intent,  a 
fish  of  the  familv  (ladidir.    See  bleu;  2. 

bibacious  (bi-ba'shus),  a.  [<  L.  frihar  (bibaci-), 
given  to  drink  (<  biberc,  dnnk),  +  -ou*. ]  Ad- 
dicted to  drinking :  disposed  to  imbibe.  [Hare.] 

bibadty  (bi-ba«'i-ti),  «.    [Formerly  bibaahe. 

<  L.  as  if  •bibneitas.  <  oiotix:  see  bilMciowi.] 
The  quality  of  ■wing  liihacious,  or  addicted  to 
drink.    JUdithC  [Rare.] 

bibaslc  (bi-ba'sik),  a.  [ <  bi-i  +  basic.]  Liter- 
ally, having  two  bases :  in  chem.,  applied  to  acids 
(such  as  sulphuric  acid,  H.,S04)  which  have  two 
hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  a  base  or  bases. 
See  monobasic,  tribasic,  dibasic,  and  jujlubasic. 

bibatiOO  {bi-ba'shpn),  n.    [Ttreg.  for  •bibiUem, 

<  ML.  biliitio(n-).  Cf.  tmoiolfion,  and  see  &1AI.) 
The  act  of  drinking ;  a  drink  or  draught. 

Royal  cheer  and  deep  faita/ion. 

S.  Xayttr,  Reynard  trie  Fax,  i. 

bibativeness  ibib'a-tiv-nes),  a.  [<  fc»Al  +  -atirt 
+  -ness.]  Fondness  for  liqnor;  tendency  to 
drink :  a  term  used  in  plirenology. 

bibb  (bib),  11.  [A  particular  use  of  bib*.  A 
somewhat  similar  comparison  appears  in  the 
case  of  tiearer-,  originally  a  bib.]  Xaut,.  a 
bracket  of  timber  bolt- 
ed to  the  hound  of  a 
lower  mast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the 
t  reatletree. 

bibbor  (bib'er),  n.  [< 
bibi  +  -eri.  Cf.  Ol). 
bibrrer,  a  bibber.  See 
Wftl.]  A  tippler;  a 
person  given  to  drink- 
ing: chiefly  used  in 
composition :  as,  a 
wino-f'i  Mirr. 
Ah  :  /^'phyrus :  art  here, 

and  flora  to! 
Ye  under  >AU«r.  of  the 

nXK,at,  Endymlo,,.  Iv.        — ^  '■ 
blbblet.  r.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  bible,  bibil  (cf. 
cqiiiv.  OD.  Wfrrrn. ),  freq.  of  bi>A.]    I.  trans.  To 
drink  ;  drink  of  or  from. 
H.  infriia«.  1.  To  drink  often.— 2.  To  sip. 
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bibblo-babble 

blbble-babble  (bib'l-bab'l),  n.  [Karly  mod. 
E.  also  iHbtc-bable,  a  varied  redupl.  of  babble. 
Cf.  little-UHtlc,  shilly^hallg,  etc.J  Idle  talk; 
prating  to  no  purpose. 

Thy  wluitbe  heaven*  restore!  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep, 
and  leav..  thy  vain  >>MH,-t«ibU*.  Shot. ,  T.  X. ,  Iv. 

bibblett  (bib'k-r),  ».  One  who  bibbles ;  a  bib- 
ber. 

rare  ye  well.  MMirr.        U*aU.  Bolster  Doistcr.  Ul.  r.. 
bib-cock  (bib'kok),  n.    [<  bilfi  (in  reference  to 
Iho  beat-down  noule)  +  rooH,  3.]    A  cock  or 
faucet  having  a  bent-down  nolle.    £.  H. 
h'niqht. 

bibelot  (bib'16),  n.  [F.I  A  small  object  of 
curiosity,  beauty,  or  rarity :  esqioeislly,  an  ob- 
ject of  this  kind  which  can  be  kept  in  a  cabinet 
or  on  a  shelf.  See  curio. 
blberon  (bib'ron).  n.  fF.,  artificially  formed, 
<  I*.  Where,  drink,  and  F.  suffix  -on.]  1.  A  ves- 
sel having  a  spout 
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which  to 
drink,  designed  for 
the  use  of  aick  per- 
sons and  children.— 
8.  An  infaut's  nurs- 
ing-bottlo. 
Biblo  (bib'io),  n. 
[NL.,  <  LL.  Woio.  a 
small  insect  said  to 
be  generated  in  wine, 
<  h.Wberc,  drink.]  A 
genus  of  dipterous 
tweets,  typical  of 
the  family  " 


aw- 

la  an  eiauiple ; 
the  male  U  Mack.  In* 
feuial-.'  tirklt  n-J  mill  » 

bbv-k  h«L 
BlbioaldlB(bib-i-on'- 

i-de),  n.  pL  [NU., 

<  BiWo(n-)  +  -«/«•.]  ,.?SirK"^SS«'S,32«lr*ESi; 

A  family  of  nemo-  *«.  ;Fk«u  pour  Tou»."j 
eerou*  dipterous  in- 
sects, typified  by  the  geuus  Bil'io,  having  the 
pro  thorax  much  developed,  no  transverse  tho- 
racic suture,  7  abdominal  segments,  0  to  11 
antennal  joints,  3  ocelli,  wines  without  a  discal 
cell,  and  tho  coxa?  not  prolonged.  There  are 
about  JUO  described  species.  *Th*  family  fornwrly  In- 

blbint  (bi-be'rB).  a.    Bee  bebetm. 

blWtorr(bib'i-to-ri),a,  K  NL.  bibitorius,  <  LL. 
bibitor,  tk  drinker,  toper,  <  L.  bibere,  drink.]  Per- 
taining to  drinking  or  tippling.  [Rare.] 

Bible  (bl'bl),  a.  f<  ME.  MWr,  Wbel,  <  OF.  bi- 
ble (V.  bible  =  Pr.  bibla  =  Sp.  Pg.  Hblia  =  It. 
bibbia  =  D.  bijbet  =  MHO.  and  O.  bibel  =  Icel. 
bibtia,  old  form  frifelo  =  8w.  Dan.  bibel),  <  LL. 
bibtia  (usually  Wblia  eacra)  (prop.  neut.  pi., 
but  in  ML.  taken  also  as  fern,  sing.),  <  Or. 
BiiDua  (rd  jhji'Ma  ra  ayu,  i,  e.,  bibtia  sacra,  the 
holy  books),  pi.  of  AfOJov,  often  spelled  ,iv- 
BXIw,  a  little  book,  a  book  as  a  division  of  a 
large  work,  dim.  of  fii3jloc,  also  f?tyf/jjr,  a  book, 
writing,  scroll,  lit.  paper,  same  as  ;if;ttof,  tbe 
Egyptian  papyrus,  of  the  inner  bark  of  which 
paper  was  made.  Cf.  L.  liber,  a  book,  <  fifcrr, 
the  inner  bark  of  a  tree ;  R.  book,  <  AS.  hoc,  a 
book,  as  related  to  bOc,  a  beech-tree ;  and  cf . 
paper.  The  orig.  sense  of  LL.  bibliti,  the  books, 
is  made  prominent  in  ML.  bibliotheca,  the  Bi- 
ble, lit.  a  Ubrary:  see  bibliothrca.]  1.  The 
Book,  or  rather  the  Books  (see  etym.),  by  way 
of  eminence ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  anil 
New  Testament*.  The  word  Mob  la  not  found  In  tht< 
English  version,  but  the  Greek  word  neon  frequently, 
toeing  always  translated  "  book  "  or  "  books,"  sometime*  ui- 
dieaUng  tbo  hooks  of  the  Old  TnUiiwiit.  The  Bible  con- 
sists of  two  parU :  the  Old  Testament  written  Ui  Hebrew, 
containing  the  Law,  the  iTopheta,  ana  the  tarred  writings, 
or  Haglographa ;  and  the  New  Testament  written  InOrrek, 
COMlaUng  of  the  four  Uospels,  the  Book  of  Acta,  the 


and  the  major  part  of  (lie  New  Teatament,  probably  pre- 
pared In  Hi-  "0i-.mil  century  s.  V.  Tralwlsllom  were  early 
uiiule  trim  the  orilinpsl  ]ail«u:uce*  of  Clir|,it..fidoll),  The 
Unit  complete  translation  Imo  Kngllah  wn»  thai  ofWy.  lif 
ami  M.holaa  Hereford,  slmut  LleS ;  and  the  ttnt  mll.l.d 
Enirllih  TerBloD*  »rre  Iboeeuf  TylvdaleatulI'DTcrilart- ,!Mt- 
V^.  Other  Impiirtaiit  verJoiu*  are  the  Lut Vrcin-in  the  tier- 
man,  by  Martin  LoUier  1M1  St  — Hie  batia  of  the  swediah. 
rMnlah.lorlandle,  imtcli.and  Finnlah  ronuxui  the  AulJurr- 
\!fd  »ir  King  Jamtt  jirepared  by  a  apeclal  l'iuiuuUmimi  of 
prhularn  In  CiiicUihI  ntttier  James  I.,  loot  1 1 :  the  /Xiuok. 
a  iMomlar  name  uiven  to  u  trtninlatii>fi  Into  Eiiullili  pre- 
ii»re.lby  lOiinnri  laUmlli- ddhiea  —  the  Old  Te*t»ni«it  at 
U.lia> HO»-10l.tM  New  TvaUiaent  at  Heten(liM) 
tbr  /£»«W  areii  wfcm  of  the  hlns  Janie.  [Uble  pn-t. — 
by  a  rouinilttre  of  HriUidi  and  Amcrlean  lToU-rtout  d|. 
Tinea,  tlx  .New  Teitalnent  appearing  in  1SS1,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  IW.  The  nnnilier  of  minor  Trnrielia  i> 
ilidira(e<l  by  (lie  fact  that,  alnee  lint,  tranaUlkiat  of  Her 
Kllili.  or  |mr(eina  nf  It  hare  been  piibliahrd  lu  upward  of 
TZ*  lauiroaifi'a.  Boimui  i  ntli.ili.-x  and  l*roie«tanta  differ 
in  tin-  uesrree  nf  authority  which  they  attach  to  the  HIMn. 
Ttiu  Roaiaii  I'atholic  rhnreh  "  retelre*  with  piety  ami 
ren.TMii.-e  all  the  bo»k*  of  the  Old  awl  New  Tratanienta. 
aioce  ulie  Onil  b  the  Aotllur  of  eaeh  "  (Cuiiucil  uf  Trent) ; 
but  "at  the  aame.  time  ft  maintains  that  then1  la  au  un- 
written word  of  Ood  over  and  abore  Kcripture"  (Cath. 
Dtct-X  Proteatanta  generally  bold  that  "the  Supreme 
Judge,  b*  whirh  all  eontrove^aiei  of  religion  are  to  he  de- 
termined, and  all  decrees  of  ouanclla,  ojitnloiui  of  ancient 
wrilera,  and  private  spirit*  are  lu  no  r«ainined,  and  In 
wboae  sentence  wc  are  to  rest,  ran  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Srriiiturc "  (Weatiuiniter  font, 
of  Faith). 

Hence — 2.  Any  book  or  collection  of  religions 
writings  received  by  its  adherents  as  a  divine 
revelation :  as,  the 
Koran  is  the  Bible  of 
the  Mohammedans; 
the  Mormon  Bible.— 
3t.  [i.e.]  Any  great 
book. 

To  lellen  all  wold 

any  MU. 
That  owner  (aaywher»|  la. 

[Yeoman  s  Talc,  U^tM* 
4.  [/.  e.]  A  medie- 
val military  engine 
for  throwing  largs 
stones,  (irrwe.- Bible 
CnrUtUn.  one  uf  a  re- 
ligious sect  In  Knglaiul 
and  Walea,  aomcthuea 
called  Arynailej  fnim 
their  founder,  Wllliani 
Bryan,  a  Weakiyali  local 
preaeher,  mho  at-iMiratcil 
ir 


bibliolatrous 

or  to  the  sacred  writings :  as,  biblical  learning ; 
Widen/ criticism.— 2.  In  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings  of  the  Bible;  scriptural.  Hence— 3.  Au- 
thoritative; true. 

First  and  Last,  eloquence  niuat  still  be  at  bottom  a  fciWi- 
eat  »UU  inent  of  fact  IfMerimi.  El(n|Uini..-e. 

rOftcn  written  with  a  capiul,  as  a  proper 
atlji-ctive.] 

BtbUcSl  geography.  See  oeoom^nr.    BlbUcaJ  h»t> 


'ind  WbI 


licaUty,  - 

ml  whlc 
[Rare.] 


(bib-li-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  biblical  + 
-ify.j  l.'The  quality" of  being  biblical.— 2. 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  being  biblical. 


BIMe  lor  lii.f1trir  mlsules. 
( hpra  a  dnwiiv  dated  14^-) 


Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  apostolk  writers,  and  the  Apoc- 
'  .Hon,  Ui*  only  strictly  prophetic 
Human  t'athotlc  writers  acctipt, 
In  addition  to  these,  must  of  the  booka  contained  ui  the 


afypse  or  Book  of  Kevelallon,  Uie  only 
book  which  It  contains. 


Apocryplta  of  the  King  James  version,  which  occur  In  Uie 
Septnaglnt  (see  below)  and  Vulgate,  distributed  among 
the  other  books  of  Uie  Old  Testament.  The  princi|Ht)  an- 
.if  imrtlona  of  it  are  Uie 
paraidira«*  or  interpreta- 
r  SertptiitcA :  the  rtiMAr- 
f  I 


na  nf  the  Blht 
ra^yunw.  a  Chaldee  or  Ara 
Uon  of  the  more  ancient  II 
ium  Ptntattueh,  a  llebrew  version 


Brat  Ave  books 
pre- 


of  the  tfld  Testament,  ancient  In  lu  eh 
served  with  Jealous  rare  among  the  HstiiuriUim ;  the 
fSHSsint,  a  Greek  rersirm  of  the  i  Hd  Ti-sUnnint  ]«n'psiMd 
by  Jewish  scholars  at  Aletaodha  under  the  HoUimM, 
principally  In  the  third  century  B.  c. ;  tbe  I'ufoote.  a  Latin 
version  at  Iwth  OM  TesUment  and  New  Testament  pre- 
pared by  Jerome  at  the  close  of  Uis  fourth  century  a.  t> 
and  Urn  fukib,,  a  syriac  version  of  tlx  Old  ~ 


mm  the  U'calcyana  In  IR15.  In  doctrines  and  fomia  of 
warship  they  do  nut  differ  widely  from  Oie  Arminlan 
MeUiodlsta.— Bible  Communist  Same  as  Per/teltonul 
(which  seel— Bible  Society,  an  association  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  printing  and  clrcnlaUng  Ui*  Itlble.— Breeches 
BINS.  See  Genera  /Nab.-  Geneva  Bible,  an  EnglUh 
translation  of  the  Bible  issued  from  lienera  In  1660  by  sev- 
eral English  diviiK-s  who  had  fled  thither  to  escape  tbo 
persorudiin  of  tho  renin  ot  Mary.  It » as  tltv  first  complete 
Bible  to  appear  In  Knman  type,  the  first  to  omit  Uie  A|hx*> 
rypha,  and  the  ft  ret  to  ^^cogni^n  the  division  Into  verses. 
Tills  translation  was  In  conuiMia  use  in  England  till  the 
version  made  by  order  of  King  Jamea  was  introduced  In 
l«l  I .  Tlw  delins  Bible  has  also  been  called  tbe  B/rerAr. 
K6U,  because  Hen.  III.  7  is  translatml,  "  Ttien  tho  ryra  of 
thetn  both  were  opened,  and  (hey  know  that  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewcil  ftg  leaves  together  srel  made  theni- 
selvea  lirreeAes. '  "  Breectiu*  "  occurs  In  previous  transla- 
tions. tiloUMD  the  name  b  given  especially  to  this  one.  —  MaV- 
larln  Bible,  an  olitkin  of  Uie  Bible  printed  by  Jutenberg 
at  Menu  in  itio  5fl.  being  tbe  ftrsl  hook  ever  printed  with 
InuTsl.lr  types.  It  was  so  called  lieeause  the  first  known 
copy  of  It  was  discovered  in  the  jlaiartn  library  at  Paris 
111  1  Jew—  Vinegar  Bible,  an  edition  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don press,  Oxford,  In  17 IT,  wlUi  tlse  heading  to  l.ukc  «.  at 
the  "  Parable  of  tho  riiwjitrr,'*  Insteml  of  tho  "  Parable  of 
the  I'inesMnf,-— Wicked  Bible,  .in  edition  printed  in  HISS 
in  which  tbe  word  no(  is  umitted  from  tbe  seventh  com- 
m  and  incut 

Bible-Clerk  (bi'bl  klerk),n.  1.  In  English  uni- 
versities, a  student  whose  duty  it  originally 
was  to  read  the  Bible  during  meals:  now  often 
required  to  note  absences  from  chapel.— 2. 
The  holder  of  a  certain  scholarship  iu  Corpus 
Christl  College,  Cambridge,  established  in  1473. 

Bible-oath  bl'lil-oth),  a.  An  oath  on  the  Bible.; 
a  sacred  obligation. 

So  long  aa  It  was  nnt  a  Jft'We.Oaf a,  we  may  break  It  with 
a  safe  conscience.  Cmi^rttt,  Way  of  tbe  World,  v.  i. 

I  doodled  tbe  correctness  of  your  statctneut,  though 
hacked  by  your  lordship's  J&"We-oafA. 

TKaekrray, Virginians,  it'll. 

bible-press  (M'bl-prcs),  «.  [<  bible,  appar. 
with  thought  of  'a  large  book  bound  in  heavy 
boards.'  +  jirr»#.]  -V<i«f.,  a  hand-rolling  board 
for  cartridges,  and  for  rocket-  and  port-fire 
cnw*.  [Eng.] 
biblic  (bib'lik ),  ».  [<  ML.  fViWiciw,  <  LL.  Wblia. 
Bible.]  In  tho  medieval  universities,  the  lowest 
grade  of  liachclor  of  theology.  The  ordinary  4>6- 
tie  read  and  expounded  the  Bible  iui  the  days  of  the  unlv 
nary  lectures  ;  Uie  eusvory  tn'ofie  did  so  in  eatraordiliar)' 
.lines.    i*ee  6ejeAWnr,  5t 


biblically  (bib'li-kal-i),  (irf>.  In  a  biblical  ti.au- 
ner;  acconling  to  the  Bible. 
Bibliciun(bibni-*iun),  n.  [<  ML.  NWic«,bib. 
Ileal,  +  -i>m.]  1.  Adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Bible. — 2.  Biblical  doctrine,  learning,  or 
literature.    Eclectic  llev. 

Biblicist  i  bib'li-sist),  n.  [<  ML.  WWictis,  bibli- 
cal, +  -inf.]  1.  A  profemvd  adherent  of  the 
letter  of  tlio  Bible ;  spevi6cally,  iu  the  twelftli 
century,  one  who  adhered  to  the  Bible  as  tbo 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  as  opposed  to  a 
Kcholajttic,  who  professed  to  bring  ail  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  to  titc  test  of  philosophy.— 2. 
A  biblical  scholar. 
Also  BiblM, 

blbUocirogis  .  bibli-^-kre'sis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
lii^Xittv,  a  book,  +  XPfati  use,  <  xp^o't  use.] 
The  use  of  books. 

Tlw  public  librarian  may  soon  deaervc  the  additional 
tiUe  of  Master  of  r7ie<u«Anstr.  Tht  Saturn.  XXX  VL  Vtt. 

bibliognost  (trib'li-og-noirt),  n.  [<  F.  biblio- 
gnotte,<.  Or.  pi&Jm>,  a  book,  +  ji-uotw,  one  who 
knows:  see  gnotit,  qnnttic']  One  versed  in 
bibliography  or  tho  history  of  books.  /.  Iflt- 
raeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  251. 

bibliognostic  (bibli-og-nos'Uk),  a.  [<  bibli- 
oysosT  +  -ie.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bibliog- 
nost, or  to  a  knowledge  of  bibliography. 

blbliogony  (bib-li-og'o-ui),  tt.  [<  Or.  jbflfAn; 
book,  +  -ym™,  production:  see  -<7"ny.J  The 
production  of  books.  Southey. 

bibliograpb  (tibni^irraf),  ».  [<  Or.  Who. 
>pooor:  see  bibliographer.]  Hame  as  bibliog- 
rapher. 

A  thorough  librarian  must  bu  a  combination  of  tbe  trio, 
— t*Mu*rraytu,  blbliognoaUi,  and  blhllophilo. 

J.  C.  Van  Zh/te,  books  and  Mow  to  Pse  Them,  p  IK. 

bibliographer  (bib-li-og'ra-fer),  n.  [<  fir. 
^<,i>4cyp««of :  see  bibliography.]  It.  One  who 
writes  or  copies  books. — 2.  One  who  writes 
about  books,  especially  in  regard  to  their  au- 


thorship, date,  typography,  i 
skilled  lu  bibl)i>graphy. 
bibliographic,  bibllographJcal  i i.ib'iuvgruf- 

ik,-iJsal),a.  (As bibliograpky  +  4e,-ieaL]  Per- 
taining to  liiWingiaphy. 

bibliogTaphic-alljr  (biVU-p-graf'i-kal-i),  arfr. 
Iu  u  bibliographical  manner. 


bibliography  (bib-ll-og'ra-fl),  n.    [=  F.  biblio- 
graphie,  (  <lr.  fiTMojiiafui,  tlie  act  or  habit  of 
riling  books,  <  ittjiAioypa^or,  a  writer  of  books. 


a  book,  +  y/w*e«',  write :  see  Bible.'] 
It.  The  writing  of  books. — 2.  The  science 
which  treats  of  books,  their  materials,  i 
typography,  editions,  dates,  subjects, 
tion,  history,  etc. 

fhofio^ranAg  .  .  .  being  tbe  knowledge  of  booka,  which 
now  Is  not  confined  to  an  "  erudition  of  UUo-pagea,"  but 
embraces  Uie  subject-division  of  all  the  hrsncboa  of  hn- 
man  learning. 

J.  C.  Tan  X>ya»,  Books  and  Mow  to  fee  Them,  p.  111. 

3.  A  classified  list  of  authorities  or  books  on 
any  theme:  as,  the  bibliography  of  political 

economy. 

biblioklept  (bib'li-o-klept),  a.  [<  Or.  0</jWoh, 
book,  +  s/itrngr,  ■  thief.]  A  book-thief;  one 
who  purloins  or  st«als  looks.  [Rare.] 

btbUoklcptomaniac  (bib *  11-6 -klep'to-ma'- 
nl-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  ikfa*;  book,  +  kleptoma- 
niac] One  aileeted  by  a  mania  for  stealing 
books.  [Rare.] 

bibliolater  (bib-li-ol'a-ter),  n.  [See  bibtiolatry  ; 
cf.  idolater.]    1.  A  Wok-worshipcr;  one  who 


pays  undue  regard  to  books.  Hpccificslly  — 2. 
One  who  is  supposed  to  regard  the  mere  letter 


>iblical  (bib'li.kal),  a.  [<  MI j.  bihlicwi,  <  LL. 
Wolto,  Bible,  +  <U.]  I.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible 


of  the  Bible  with  undue  or  extrav 
a  worshl|>or  of  the  Bible.    Ik>  i 
Tbe  niistaknn  real  of  Hiblfalat'ri. 

IImzUu,  Lay  Bermnna,  p.  tTS. 

blblloltvtriot  (hlb-li-ofa-trist),  a.    [<  bMiola- 

tiy  +  -int.]    Same  as  6ifc/iof<tfrT. 
bibliolatrons  (bib-li-ol'a-tru»),  a.   [<  bibUola- 

try  +  -out.]    Uiven  to  or  ciaraetorised  by  bib- 
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bibllolatry 

„  (blb-li-ol'a-tri),  ».  [<  Or.  BtpXlov, 
k,  +  /jnpria,  worship.  Cf .  uiolahy.  ]  1 .  Wor- 
ship or  homage  paid  to  books.— 2.  Specifi- 
cally, excessive  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the 
Bible. 

It  in  on  account  of  this  exclusive  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture that  the  Protestant  divine*  laid  more  itrru  on  the  In- 
spimtlon  of  the  holy  writings  than  the  theologians  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  ajul  that  the  Frotestants  were  accused 
of  biUiotllry. 

Sir  is.  C.  Letru,  Authority  In  Matters  of  <>|«inl»in,  r. 

blbliolite  (blb'li-$-lH).  n.  [<  Gr.  .U;i)jm;  book, 
+  hOoe,  stone.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
certain  laminated  schistose  rocks,  otherwise 
called  booil'-sfoiie*. 

WbUolOflcal  (bib'li-f  loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  bibliot- 
o<m  +  -ic-at.]    Relating  to  bibliology. 

bibliologist  (bib-li-ol'o-itst),  «.  [<  bibliohgy  + 
-isf.)    One  versed  in  bibliology. 

After  mi  much  careful  Investigation  by  the  moat  eml- 
sont  uiWiefitfut*. 

.SbvrAry,  The  Doctor,  Interchaptcr  xvIlL 
bibliology  (bib-li-ol'9-ji),  n.  [<  Or.  jitj&tav, 
book,  +  -)j>yia,  <  Xcyciv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  1. 
Biblical  literature,  doctrine,  or  theology.—  2. 
A  treatiso  on  books ;  bibliography. 
blbUomancy  (bib'li-o-man-ei),  n.  f <  Or.  fitjfkiw, 
book,  +  ftavrtia,  divination.]  A  kind  of  divi- 
nation performed  by  means  of  a  book:  specifi- 
cally, divination  by  means  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sisting in  selecting  passages  of  Scripture  at 
hazard  and  drawing  from  them  indications 
concerning  the  future. 

» hea^'tklinanyw 
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bibliophobia  (bib'ii-o-f6'bi-§),  i».    [<  Or. 
flttisiov,  book,  ■+■  -4x>jiia,  fear:  see  -phobia.]  A 
dread  or  hatred  of  books,  . 
bibliopoesy  (bib'li-v-po'e-xi),  n.  ["  Gr.  Wtiov, 
a  book,  +  TOujiria,  making:  see  potty.]  The 
making  of  books.  Carlyle. 
bibliopolar  (bib-liHVpo'fnr),  a.   [<  bibliopoU  + 
-tir.]    Bibliopolio.  [Rare.] 
bibliopole  (bib'li-o-pol),  n.    [<  L.  bibhopola,  < 
Or.  /M  J/MtTuSix,  a  bookseller,  <  ,Uiifjw,  book, 
+  xuZiiv,  sell.]    A  bookseller;  now,  especially, 
a  dealer  in  rare  and  curious  books, 
blbliopolic,  blbliopolical  (bib'll-$-pol'ik. 
-i-kal),  a.    [<  MMio/wwV  +  -tc,  -tew..]  Relating 
to  bookselling  or  booksellers. 
bibUopolically  (hib'li-ft-pori-kai-i),  adv.  By 
bibliopoles ;  as  a  bibliopole, 
bibliopoliam  (bib-li-op'o-lizm),  n.    [<  bibliopole 
+  -inn.]    Bookselling;  the  business  of  a  bibli- 
opotist.    Dibdin.  [Rare,] 
blbliopolist  (bib-li-op'9-list),  n.    [<  bibliopole 

tie. 


bice 

absorbing  or  imbibing  fluids  or  moisture;  ab- 
sorbent; 


ijmli 


sites  of  a  bUjioyUiH,  the  young  frm  stands  not  In  Deed 
of  parental  aid  for  the  prosperity  of  Ills  business. 


+  4»t.]  A  bookseller ;  a  biblii 

If  civility.  Quickness,  ami  intelligence  be  the  chief  roqul- 
n*  rre 
;  prosperity  of 

ZKMin.  liibliugraphlcal  Tuur.  t  U». 
bibliopoliBttC  (bib-li-op-6-lis'tik).  a.    [<  bibli- 
opolist  +  -tc]   Relating  to  a  bookseller  or  to 
bookselling.  [Rare.] 

bibliotaph  (blb'li^-taf),  n.  [<  F.  bibliotapke.  < 
Or.  Mfi/jov,  a  book,  +  ra^or,  a  tomb  (cf.  rafWf , 
a  burier),  \  &6nrtiv,  bury.]  One  who  hides  or 
buries  books,  or  keeps  them  under  lock  and  key. 


bibliomane  (hib'll-d-tnaii),  n.  Same  as  biblio- 
maniac   I.  I? Israeli;  fit  Quincey. 

bibliomania  (bib'U-^ma'nl-fi),  n.  [NL.  (>  F. 
bibltomanie),  <  Or.  Jijfijov,  book,  +  uaria,  mad- 
ness, mania.]  Book-madness;  a  rage  for  col- 
lecting and  possessing  books,  especially  rare 
and  curious  ones.    Also  bibliomane . 

bibliomaniac  (bib'li-u-ma'ni-ak),  ■»,  and  a.  [< 
bibliomania,  after  maniac]  I.  a.  One  affected 
with  bibliomania. 

t  found,  in  the  owner  of  a  choice  collection  of  books,  a 
well-bred  gentleman  and  a  most  hearty  biMiomaniat. 

IHbdin,  BlMlogTaphical  Tour,  L  1». 

II.  a.  Affected  by  or  pertaining  to  biblio- 
mania ;  book-mad. 

Also  biblMinaniau. 
bibllomaniacal  (bib'U-o-ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  [< 
bibliomania,  after  maniacal.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  bibliomania  or  bibliomaniacs, 
bibliomanian  (bib'li-o-ma'ni-an),  n.  and  a.  [< 
biMiomaivia  +  -as.]  Same  "as  MMtossaitioc 
[Hare.] 

bibUomanianism  (blbll-^ma'nl-an-izm),  «.  [< 
NMiontaNiViR  +  -urn.]  Book-madness;  biblio- 
mania. [Ran'.] 

bibliomanist 1  bib.li-om'a-nist),  ».  [As  bibliom- 
ane +  -Mf.]    A  biblio:  " 


Not  biWioiiianut  rnoug-h  to  like  black-letter. 

Lamb,  Letter  to  . 
bibliomane  (bib-li-om'a-ni),  n.    [<  F. 
manir,  <  bibliomania:  see 

bibll'"  "*  ^''''ub'ir''*         '  ^'{(bibl  + 
-<c.  ]  ^$ar  pertaining  to  bookbinding,  "^tare.] 
A  maa*nulccnt  specimeu  of  WWiopeoic  art 

•V.  J\  Tnbuar,  AprU  St,  JSM. 

bibliopeglet  (bib-ll^n'e-jist),  it.  [<  bibliopegy 
+  -wf.]    A  bookbinder.  [Rare.] 

bibliopegistic  (bib'li-o-pe-jis'tik),  a.  [<  friV>- 
tiopegist  +  -ie.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bioliope- 
giKl  or  to  bibliopegy :  as,  bibliojieautie  skill. 

bibliopegy  (bib-li-op'c-ji),  a.  [(  Or.  Jtii'/Jor, 
book,  +  -xij-jio,  <  TT-mvbai,  fasten,  fix,  bind :  see 
jwi<-f.]  The  art  of  binding  books.  [Rare.] 
tmrtoff  the  With  and  17th  centuries  bindings  were 
dni  rd  In  Filmland  Mhich  sofTrr  no  dispute  by  e4)ni|unvui 
with  mntviut>jrary  muster|HcccH  uf  l>cn'  h.  Italisri.  ainl 
niun  'MHw^jy.  Knc\jr.  Hril.,  IV.  41'. 

bibliophile  (bib'li-o-fll),  [,<  T.  bibliophile.  < 
«ir.  M.i'/.ior,  book,  +  «v/.«f,  loving.]  A  lover  of 
lKmks.     Sonietitlien  written  Inblmphil. 

bibliophilic  (.bib  li-o-fil'ik),  a.  [<  bMtaphil,  + 
■  it:  |    t  if  or  pertaining  to  a  bibliophile  or  book- 

fatlri.T. 

A  •..•'.'.<.f..A.Vi''  ciiri-nity  la  a  copy  of  the  brat  Aiucriran 
play,  liief  .:,:n>i  ;r>.nitli.  Iit.rarj  ._,!(.>■.. rv,  W  uahlui: 
b«u.  .1^1  .1.,v,  III  '.HO 

bibliophilism  (bii-li-ofi-lizm),  «.    l<  biblio- 

I  hi!'-  +  .I.VMJ.]      Ia)\i'  of  iKMlks. 

bibliophilUt  il.il-  li-of'i  li«tl,  n.     [<  bibliopkilt 

+  -ii'.]    A  lover  of  books;  u  bibliophile. 
blbUopbilv  ibib.li-of'i.ll).  n.    [=  r\  /.(Mi./n*i. 
:  as  b£liopl„l(  +  y  ]    Love  of  books. 


A  AiofiofaipAe  buries  Ids  hooka  by  keeping  them  under 
lock,  or  framing  them  In  slaw  eases. 

/.  b  lmrti,  Curias,  of  lit,  IV.  tii 

bibliotaphisti  (bib-li-ot'a-Ost),  n.  [As  biblio- 
lapk  +  -iff.]    A  bibliotaph.  Crabbe. 

bibliothec  ( bib'li-o-thek),  n.  [<  L.  bibliolheca  : 
see  MWiofaeJt'c,  frifrViofncoi.]   A  library. 

bibliotneca  (bib'li-6-tbe'ka).  n,  [Cf.  AS.  bib- 
Holhecr,  the  Bible;  '=  F.  bibliothttpje  =  Pg.  6«7^ 
liotheca  =  Sp.  It.  biblioteca  =  0.  Ih»n.  bibliotbek, 
a  library,  <  L.  hibliothnvi,  a  library,  collection 
of  books,  in  Lh.  and  Mb.  e«p.  the'  Bible,  <  Ur. 
J<i}?jo6ijK>i,  a  library,  a  bookcase,  <  ptJ'Aiov,  book, 
+  Oijxri,  case,  place  to  put  things,  <  rioVrai,  put : 
see  Bible  and  fArra.]  1.  A  library;  a  place  to 
keep  books;  n  collection  of  books. 

Cairo  was  once  «  lel*ate<t  for  its  nuignlflcent  collection 
of  booka.  beuilca  private  libraries,  each  large  looauue 
had  iU  WM.,.fA<ra.  R.  K  Hurt™,  El  Medinah,  p. >ll. 

8f.  The  Bible. 

From  the  cirvuiuataiice  of  the  bible  BUIriff  many  rolla  ft 
sciiulrvit  such  lltlm  aa  paiidcctca  and  l»iWm(A/ro,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  remained  lu  use  duwn  to  thi*  Uth  centurj'. 

^neyc.  Brit.,  XV III.  lit. 
It  U  a  MMWAeeu.  or  a  copy  of  the  Bible  of  the  large 
folio  size,  and  now  bound  up  tnU>  h-reral  large  mluniea, 
/foci,  ilmrch  of  our  Fathers,  I.  2st. 

bibliothecal  (bib'li-o-the'kal),  a.  [<  L.  biblio- 
thccali*,  <  bibliothcca :  nee  fcio/iofseca.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  Ubrary. 

bibliothecarian  (bib'li-o-the-ka'ri-au),  a.  f< 
oiN*o<Ac«ir»  +  -«n.l  Of  or  iK-rtaining  to  a  liib- 
liothecary  or  librarian. 

We  font.**  a  biliuilhicaiian  avarice  that  gives  all  books 
a  value  In  our  eyea.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  a#o 

bibliothecary  (bib-li-oth'e-ka-ri),  n.  and  a.  [< 
Lb.  bibliothe carius.  a  librarian,  prop.  adj. .  <  L. 
bibliothcca :  see  6iWi«f«cca.  anil  cf.  ajmlkrcarii.  ] 
I.  n.  1.  A  librarian.— 2.  [<  Lb.  •WMiofAexJan- 


The.soul  that  aacenda  to  worship  the  great  (end  Is  plain 
aod  true.  .  .  .  having  become  porous  to  thought  and  otV 
uloiu  of  the  sea  of  light   Kmtrim,  Essays,  1st  aer.,  p.  SM. 

The  carbon  la  replaced  by  oioufoua  paper. 

G.  B.  PrrtCMtl,  Elect  Invent.,  p.  117. 

2.  Fond  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors:  ad- 
dicted to  drink;  proceeding  from  or  character- 
ized b  v  such  tendency :  as,  bibulous  propensit  ic«. 
— 3.  Itelating  to  drink  or  drinking:  as,  bibulous 
lore.  [Rare.] 

blbulously  (bib'u-lus-li),  adr.  In  a  bibulous 
manner ;  by  drinking  in  or  absorbing. 

bicalcarate  (bi-knl'ka-rat),  «.  [<  //*-*.+  cwJeo- 
ra  le.  ]  Armed  w  ith  or  having  two  spurs,  as  the 
limbs  of  some  animals  and  the  anthers  of  some 
plants. 

blcaUose  (bi-kal'os)  a.  [<  W-2  +  cnHosr.]  In 
fwf.,  having  two  callosities  or  hard  protuber- 
ances. 

bicallotU  (bi-kal'us).  a.   Same  aa  otVyiHoar. 

bicameral  (bl-kam'e-ral),  a.  [<  6i-"  +  L.  ca- 
nxem,  it  chamber:  "see  camera.]  Two-cham- 
bered ;  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers: aa,  a  bicameral  legislature. 

An  Increase  of  the  numlter  of  Bouaea  beyond  two  glraa 
no  advantage  which  the  t*r*i  meral  plan  does  not  afford. 

Sir  B.  CVeaay,  Rug.  Coast,  p.  17». 

bicameriet  (ltl-kam'c..ri«t),  n. 
+  -Uf.]  One  who  advocate* 
system  of  legislation. 

In  which  their  senate  is  to  be 
'  at  fault 
CW«n,eeitry  AV».,  XtVIL  SO. 

bicapiUte  (bi-kap'i-tat),  a.  [<  +  capitate.] 
Having  two  heads ;  two-headed. 

Furnished 


til 


Not  only  «  to 
t  lrcted  are  (lie  I 


tap- 


irary  or  libra- 

[Also  written 
iliothiyue,  <  L. 


uisj    A  library. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lil 
rian. 

blbliotheket  (bib'li-6-thek),  n. 
bibliothfk;  -thee,  -thc^uc,  <  P.  bibli 
bibliotheea:  see  bibliolheca.]  A  place  for  books. 

The  king  asked  him  how  many  thousand  Tuliuixi  lie 
had  gotten  ti«..'thcr  In  his  bMiolfi'tr.  /*.nne. 

Biblist  (bib'list).  «.    [=  V.  bihlutc,  <  MI,,  bib- 

lifla :  see  fliblt  and  -int.]   Same  as  liMicoit. 
biblns  (bib'lus),  ».    fL.,  <  Or.  ,fc,l/.7f,  also  (fa. 

.<>«f,  ]iap\TUs:  see  Bible.]  Same  as  paityrtu. 
Bibos  (bi'bos),  it.  [NL.,  <  bi-  (either  /or  bi-*, 
twice,  here  in  sense  of  secondary,  or  slu.rt  for 
bison)  +  Bos.  q.  v.]  A  germs  or  subgenus  of 
bovine  ruminants,  of  the  fuinily  Ibirolir  and 
subfamily  Borina;  with  proriiinent  front  uuil 
depit-ssed  lii.rns  dirc<'t<'d  outwiird.  It  contains 
tlie  Indian  guynl  or  gitur  fitiiI  tlic  l.antt-ng  or 
Sonduii1  "X.  S.'C  cut  under  ijayal. 
bibracteate  li.i-l.ruk'te  ut }.  a.  '  [<  la—  +  brae- 

tta!?,]    In  fxit.,  having  two  bnicts. 
bibractcolate  tbi-brak'te-o-luti,  <i.   [<  /»-2  + 

bracUolatf.]    In  Imt.,  having  two  brictlets. 
bibolose  (bib'u-los),  <i.    Same  as  bibulous,  1. 
bibulous  ibib'u-lus),  a.    I<  L.  Inhulus,  <  biberc, 
see  bib1.]     1.  liavitig  the  quality  of 


bicapitated  (hi-kap'i-ta-ted),  a. 
with  two  heads. 

bicapsnlar  (bi-kap'gQ-lar),  a.    [<  bi-2 
mtlar.]    In  Mf.,  having  two  capsules. 

bicarbonate  (bi-kar'bo-nat),  it.  [<  bi-2  +  car- 
bonate.] A  carbonate'  containing  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  a  base ;  one  of 
the  superrarbonates. 

bicarbureted.  bicarbnretted  (bl-kar'bu-ret- 
-ed),  a.  [<  bi—  +  carbureted,  earburttted.]  Com- 
bined with  or  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon : 
as,  bicarbureted  hydrogen,  CMy 

bicarinate  (bl-kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  bi-2  +  rarinafc] 
1.  In  fcof.  and  tool.,  two-keeled;  doubly  cari- 
uate;  having  two  keel-like  projections,  "as  the 
upper  jialco  of  grasses.—  2.  In  entom.,  having 
two  carina;  or  sharp  longitudinal  raised  linen. 

bicarpellary  (bi-kar'jie-lit-ri),  a.  [<  bi--  +  car- 
pellary.]  la  bot.,  formed  of  two  carpels  or 
seed-vessels,  whether  distinct  or  united ;  di- 
carpellarv  (tie  mora  common  word). 

blcaudal*(bi-lt»'<lal).  a.  [<  bi-3  +  caudal.  Cf. 
LL.Mfwi.fw. havingtwoUils.]  Double-tailed; 
terminating  in  two  tails  or  prolonged  extremi- 
ties. 

hicaudate  (bi-ka'dat),  a.  [<  bi--  +  caudate.] 
In  en  torn.,  having  two  circi  or  jointed  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  or  two  tail- 
like posterior  processes,  as  the  posterior  wings 
of  some  insects. 

bicavitary  (bi-kav'i-tA-ri),  a.  [<  +  c-ar- 
ify  +  -art/.]    Consisting  of  or  possessing  two 

cavities. 

bicchedt,  a.  [ME.,  also  written  bicchid,  bycked, 
bm:che(l,  bicehe,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
applied  to  the  basilisk,  to  a  bodv,  to  dice,  and 
later  to  the  conscience,  a  burden,  etc..  in  a 
vaguely  opprobrious  sense,  appar. '  cursed,'  and 
hence  taken  by  some  to  be  a  contraction  of  ME. 
biieiechetl,  bewitched :  but  biwicehtd  is  not  found 
in  such  a  sense,  and  the  contraction  is  improba- 
ble. Prob.  at  first  bicchr,  being,  in  this  view,  an 
n'trib.  use  (and  hence  soon  with  added  pp.  adj. 
formative -co**:  both  readings  occur  in  differ- 
ent MSS.  in  the  tir»l  instance  quoted)  of  bicehe. 
a  bitch,  used  opprobrious])-.  I  t.  thrcieii,  earlier 
fhreuiii,  in  sense  of 'cursed,'  'curst,'  similarly 
formed  (but  supported  by  a  verb)  from  the 
earlier  attrib.  ahn  tce:  see  shrtic.  In  the  allit- 
erative phrase  hiecheil  bouts,  dice,  the  word  hss 
evidently  the  samesensu  (the  'cursed  bones'); 
there  is  no  connect  ion  with  T>.  lall  rl  =  <!. 
birl.tl,  uslnii^ilus,  ankle,  tinkle-bone,  u  die.] 
Cursed ;  an  opprobrious  word  of  uncurtain 
meaning. 

Tiib  fniyt  roaieth  of  tin  ftttvA^if  Iniucs  two. 
t'orsaerlng.  ire,  falsti*  *m',  ;vn< I  lioUilrld*. 

(  Ajii.-.  r.  r»pt.>n,  r  s  Tale,  L  19t 


Wee  (bis),  n.  [Also  written  b,tl,  <  MK. 
bjf»,  bis,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  bis,  fern,  but,  bi 


Use. 
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formerly  dusky,  dark  (ef.  OF.  arur  bit,  dark 
blue,  rcrt  bis.  dark  preen,  Y.  bit  blanc,  whity 
brown ),  =  Pr.  big  d  It.  bigin,  grayish,  prob.  —  Pg. 
buzio,  brown,  dusky;  ef.  ML.  "burins,  fealu," 
i.  e.,  fallow,  in  an  AH.  glossary.  The  same 
word  (F.  bite  =  Pr.  bisa  =  It.  dial,  bixa  =  Bret. 
hi:  —  8wi*s  hue,  btist)  wu  applied  to  the 
north  or  northeast  wind,  from  the  accompany- 
ing darkness,  like  L.  aquilo,  <  aquilut,  dark, 
dusky:  see  btse.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.)  A  name  given  to  two  colors  used 
in  painting,  one  blue,  the  other  green,  both 
of  copper.  Interior  kiwi.  c,t 
The  former  U  often 


MB 

Uie  roost  InOmllni  features  In  connection  with  the  fish 
It  that,  in  the  young,  external  gills  are  present.  Two 
other  specie*.  I*.  senegslenxls  Ulil  I'.  el*lllrherl,  are 
known.  All  lire  In  the  deeper  pools,  and  *p|»r»iitly 
bury  Ihemaetvcs  III  the  alllne  ami  out*  oo  ' 


anuatle  animals 
d \af.  Ilia.,  III.  06. 


cume  i  very  equivocal  pigment,  and  lt« 
lete  :  nor  is  it  at  present  to  be  found  In  t 
much  oKiiiwntlnl  by  old  writers  mi  th 


I  smalu,  bias  verdltcr,  and  other  pigments  have 
I  under  the  nunc  i>f  bice ;  which  hjm  therefore  be- 
I  lu  name  nearly  obso. 

i  the  shops,  altliough 
i  the  art. 

>\*ld  .UmmiMr,,;  C«lo«n<ijr(lJaTklaan'a«L,  1B77).  p.  <B. 

BieellariaV  (bi-sc-la'rU).  n.    [NL.,  <  L. 
two-,  +  e*tti,  cell,  +  -«rirt.]   A  genu*  of  ehilo- 
stomaloiis  gymnolannatous  polyxoana,  typical 
of  the  familv  liicellariida. 

BicellariidaB  (bi'»el-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Biccllaria  +  -idtr.]   A  family  of  Chilostomata. 

bicellnJar  (bi-8el*u-l|r),  a.  [<  K-»  +  cellular.] 
Having  two  cells ;  consisting  of  two  cell*. 

BlcelluU  (bt-scl'u-li),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  In-,  two-, 
+  NL.  erUula,  dim.  of  L.  etlla,  cell.]  A  group 
of  heteropterou*  hetnlnterous  insects  contain- 
ing bugs  of  the  division  Geocorita  or  Auro- 
eorisa,  which  have  two  basal  cells  of  tho  mem- 
branous hemielvtra.    [Not  in  use.] 

bicensal  (bi-son'sal),  a.  [<  bi-t  +  census  +  hi/.] 
In  gcom.,  consisting  of  two  ovals,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, finite  or  infinite. 

bicentenary  ibi-*en'te-rui-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  M-» 
+  centenary.)  L  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting 
of  two  hundred,  especially  two  hundred  years; 
bicentennial:  as,  a  bicentenary  celebration. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  consists  of  or  compre- 
hends two  hundred  (commonly  Uie  space  of 
two  hundred  years).— 2.  A  two  hundredth  an- 


■rewceisory. 

The  A  ssc  nci  «i . 


i  <if  a  bi 

,  VI.  23, 

bicentennial  (bl-aon-ten'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  bi-* 
+  centennial.)  L  «.  1.  Consisting  of  or  last- 
ing two  hundred  years:  as,  a  Mernfmataf  pe- 
riod.—  9.  Occurring  every  two  hundred  years. 

II.  n.  The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
an  event ;  a  bicentenary. 

bicephalic  (bi-se-fal'ik  or  bi-scf'a-lik),  a.  [< 
L.  bi-,  two-,  +  Or.  «roa/.i?,  head:  see  er^kaNr.] 
Having  two  heads ;  bicephalous  ;  specifically, 
ornamented  with  two  heads  or  busts,  as  an 
engraved  gem  or  the  like.  Jour.  Archaot., 
XXIX.  311. 

bicephaloM  (bi-«ef'a-lus),  a.    [As  bicepkalie 

+  -out.)    Having  two  heads, 
biceps  (bi'sciw),  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  bicejat  (bieipit-), 
<  bi-,  two-,  +  caput,  head.]  I.  a.  Two-headed, 
or  having  two  distinct  origins :  specifically,  in 
anat.,  applied  to  certain  muscles. 

IX  »•  i.  In  anat.,  a  muscle  having  two  heads 
or  origins;  specifically,  the  biceps  brachii. — 2. 
Figuratively,  strength  or  muscular  develop 
ment.  —  3.  Muscular  strength  of  the  arm; 
ability  to  use  the  arm  effectively:  from  such 
strength  or  ability  depending  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  biceps  muscle  Bleeps  nrachli, 

or  bleeps  humeri,  the  two-headed  mturle  of  tliv  arm, 
arlalnif  Siy  lu  Umg  head  (mm  the  glenoid  ftduia,  aiul  t»y  lu 
abort  head  from  the  corwcold  nroceai  of  the  acapnia,  and 
hiaerted  into  the  tuberuaity  of  the  radlua.  It  la  a  atronjr 
flni'ir  and  aupinal^jr  of  Uie  forearm,  and  a  gtilde  to  Uie 
brai'hlal  arU'n'  In  aurclcal  operaUMia  iipon  Uiat  veaaeL 
Sec  rut  under  mwjei*,  —  Bleep*  famorts,  the  two-hrwiled 
muacle  of  Uie  thlah,  arUlng  tiy  Ita  loua;  heail  from  the  tnhe- 
roaftj  of  Uie  laehltun,  and  by  its  abi>rt  head  from  the  ahaft 
of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  BbiiU.  lu 
Und<)n  forming  the  outer  haumtrliitf..  lu  ai'tloci  la  to  IVrx 
the  leg  upi>n  Ui«  Uihjh. 
blcesaiB  (bi-sea'is),  n.  [L.,  <  bic-,  a  reduced 
fonn  of  rigiitti,  =  E.  ramify,  +  an  (as*-),  an  as,  a 
unit :  see  fi**.]  In  Rom.  mctntl'tay,  twenty  ass**, 
bichet,  «.  [<  F.  bicke,  OF.  also  bitte  =  Wal- 
loon bih  =  mod.  Pr.  birho  —  It.  dial,  becia,  a 
hind  or  roe ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  kind  of 
fur :  the  skin  of  the  female  deer, 
blchir  (bich'er),  a.  [Native  name.]  A  ro- 
tnarkablo  liviug  ganoid  fish,  Volyptrrut 
of  the  family  I'olgptcritta-  and 
pUryyii,  inhabiting  the  Nile  and 
riven*,  attaining  a  length  of  1«  I 
esteemed  as  food.  See  Poiypterut. 
In 


bicbJorid,  bichloride  (bi-klo'rid,  -rid  or -rid),  n. 
A  compound  in  which  two  equivalents  of  chlo- 
rine are  combined  with  a  base:  as,  a  biehlortd 
of  mercury. 

bicho-dc-mar  (W'eho-do-inaT'),  n.  [Pg.,  lit. 
worm  of  the  sea,  aea-alug.]  Same  as  bechc- 
de-mer. 

bichord  (bi'kord),  a.  and  a.  [<  «-»  +  cAord.] 
L  n.  Having  two  chords. 

II.  a.  In  muair,  a  general  name  for  an  in- 
strument having  two  strings  tuned  in  unison 
for  each  note,  as  the  mandolin  and  several 
other  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  cuts*. 

bichromate  (bi-kro'mat),  a.  [<  +  chro- 
mate.]  A  compound  containing  twice  as  much 
chromic  acid,  combined  with  the  **me  amount 
of  base,  as  tho  normal  chro  mate  contains.— 
Bichromate  or  htcaronUc  battery.  See  trU,  % 

bichromate  {bi-kro'mat).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
biehromatetl,  ppr.  bichromating.  [<  bichromate, 
».]    Same  as  iirAromafur. 

The  irvUtlne  max  may  he  MdkronuitAf  after  It  la  act  by 
soaking  It  In  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  or 
ammonium.  5n".  Amer.  (N.  s.\  LV1.  lfll. 

bichromatic  (M-kry-mat'ik),  a.  [<  + 
chromatic.]    Same  as  dicfcroaiahic. 

bichromatize  (bi-kro'ma-tiz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  biekromatKctt,  ppr.  hichroma  tiring.  [<  bi- 
chromate, n, ,  +  -irr.t  To  treat  with  a  bichro- 
mate, especially  bichromate  of  potassium. 
Also  bichromate. 

TTin  film  of  a  bicAro$Mti»*d  gelaUne,  uaed  aa  a  photo* 
graphic  netraUre.  Vrr,  Wet..  It.  SO. 

blchromlc  (bi-kro'mik),  a.  (<  Inchrom(au)  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  or  using  a  bichromate. 

In  ttie  construction  of  the  Induction  balance  a  fciearo. 
tnie  battery  U  used.  .Sriem*.  IX-  190. 

bichy  (bich'i),  n.  [Appar.  a  native  name.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  Cola  acuminata, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Stcrculiaeca:  See 
cola-nut. 

biciliate(bi-«il'i-at),  a.  [<  bi-*  +  ciliatc.]  Hav- 
ing two  cilia. 
Th«  tM-iliatr  awarma 

Trim*.  HvJI.  ^oi'. 


lu  Uie  other,  accord- 
foci  are  on  a  oehtral  ^ — — 
a.    rT«.  1  shows  the  /       A  \ 
2.  modlned  so  as  to  1        I   1  I 
art  like  Ui*  lower,  V       \)  J 
former.     Hiclrcular   / 


bicipital  (bl-sip'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  ftiecu*  (fcicipif-), 
twi>-beaded  (see  biceps),  +  -ai.]  1.  Having 
twoheada;  two-headed.  [Bare.]  —  2.  Iua»«f. : 
(a)  Having  two  heads  or  origins,  as  a  muscle. 
See  bicep*.  (b)  Pertaining  to  the  biceps  mus- 
cles.—3.  In  lot.,  dividing  into  two  parte  at  the 
top  or  bottom. 
Also  bieipitout. 


Bicipital  fascia,  au  expansion  of  Uie  tendon  at  Uie  bt- 
ce|«l;racliU  into  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  -  ~' 
tal  groove,  a  furrow  along  the  upper  part  of '  * 

!>••  1  •!«!  I.  


Ilea.    See  cut  under  Aumrrus.-  BKapltal  rtdgas,  the  llpa 

of  the  bicipital  immve. 

bicipitofraa  (bi-sip-i-to'sus),  n.:  pi.  bicipital 
(-m)?  [NL.,  <  L.  6icr;«  (tNcinif-).  two-heade.1 : 
see  biccjts.]  The  bicipital  muscle  of  the  thigh ; 
tho  biceps  femoris. 

blclpltOUS  (bl-sip'i-tus),  a.    Same  as  bicipital. 

Bieiyilotu  serpents.    Sir  T.  Bruww,  Vulg.  Err. ,  III.  15. 

Mdrclold  (bi-s*r'kloid),  a.  [<  W-3  +  circfe  + 
-oki\]  A  curve  generated  by  tho  uniform  mo- 
tion of  a  point  around  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  the  center  of  which  itself  uniformly  de- 
scribe* a  circle, 
bicifcnlar  (bi-s6r'ku-lftr),  a.  [<  oa-a  +  circu- 
lar.]  Composed  of  of  similar  to  two  circles. 

-  Blcircular  oval,  a  real  branch  of  a  Wi  lrcular  uasrUu. 

-  Btdrcolar  quartlc,  a  uoaruc  curve  w  hlch  t»sa»  twice. 
U,r,«l.  end, tin-  cLf.ular  i»,iuU  st  infinity,  having  thus 


bickerer 

bola,  and  cutUnj  a  filed  drrle  orthofronally.  This  circle  la 
called  tba/ooaf  ci'ref*.  larcause  Its  Intersections  with  the 
fixed  conic  arc  foci  of  the  quartle. 
Tlie  Utter  lias,  besides,  two  double 
fori,  which  are  Uie  foci  of  tlt«  conic. 
The  perpwidlciiura  from  the  center 
of  the  f.K'al  circle  to  the  asymptote* 
of  the  conic  are  bltaiigents  of  the 
t^uartlc  (See  ftg.  1-)  Tile  lntersrc- 
tious  of  Um>  f,otl  circle  with  the 
auartlc  are  cvWu-  soi«is  of  U,e  Ut- 
ter, There  are  three  genera  of  IS- 
clrcuUr  uuaitiia.  the  first  embraces 
all  the  btcuraal  farms,  and  these  are 
curves  at  the  eighth  class.  Vor  Uleae  there  are  two  real 
focal  circles  and  two  Imaginary  ours.  The  two  real  conic* 
of  center*  are  an  ellipse  and  a  confocal  hv|KTlHila  Tbcre 
are  four  real  foci  ami  four  real  cyclic  pointe.  ThU  genua 
has  two  dlrialona.  In  Uie  first,  the,  four  real  foci  are  r,m. 
cyclic,  and  Uie  real  curve  conaisU  of  two  ovala,  one  of  which 
Ilea  without  or  w  ithtu  Uie  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  four  real  foci  are  on  a  central 
ellipse  or  hyper  ho  U. 
latter  ease,  and  Ag. 
make  the  upper  part 
would  show  the  former, 
uuartlca  of  this  division  have  the  prop- 
erty that  three  polnu  can  be  taken  so  rit-  J 
that  the  distances  r, ,  r,,  r^  of  any  point  »•«»*>  !•»•«.  ne- 
of  the  curve  therefrom  shall  be  express-  **<  ""»»• 
able  by  an  equation  nrt  +  dr,  +  er3  =  ll. 
The  second  dlvUhip  of  the  ftrst  genua  embracea  curve* 
real  foci  lie  in  two  pairs  or  two  focal  circle*. 

of  single  ovals,  as  In  Ag.  4.  The 
unirursal  curves  wiUi  oih*  node 
(usstdc*  those  at  the  circular  points! 
'llkey  arc  of  tbe  atxth  class.    There  U 
one  real  and  one  imaginary  focal  circle. 
The  node  may  be  a  crunode  with  an 
outlo«>p  (tbown  by  slightly  ftn-llfylitar 
fig,  t  In  the  upper  part)  or  with  an  In- 
hwp,  as  in  fig.  S;  or  it  may  iw  an  ac- 
node  wiUioal  or  within  Uie  oval.  Tbe 
third  genus  contaiua  curves  with  an 
ordinary  cusp.  Tlw'se  are  of  the  fourth 
claaa.    I'tkcrv  fat  but  one  focal  circle  and 
but  one  fociu.  The  cusp  msy  point  out- 
ward, as  in  fig.  4,  or  inward,  as  In  a  modillcalion  of  llg.  a. 
bicker1  (bik'er),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  beckcr, 
<  ME.  bithcrcu,  bikkeren,  bekeren,  bikcrcn,  appar. 
a  f  req.  in  -cr ;  origin  unknown.    The  \\ .  f»era, 
fight,  is  appar.  from  the  E.J    I,  infraa«.  It. 
To  exchange  blows ;  skirmish;  fight  off  and  on : 
said  particularly  ot  the  skirmishing  of  archers 
and  sllngers. 
Two  eagles  had  a  conflict  and  bicitrtd  together. 

Holland.  Xr.  ot  Suetonius,  p.  ?*S. 

9.  To  quarrel ;  contend  in  words ;  engage  lu 
petulant  altercation ;  wrangle. 
Those  petty  thing*  about  which  men  car*  and  Wctvr. 

/sfrroir. 

Tho'  men  may  6sr*rr  with  tbe  thing*  Uiey  love. 

Tennyson,  Oeralnt. 

Hence  —  3.  To  make  a  brawling  sound ; 
any  repeated  noisy  actiou ;  clatter. 
Meantime  uunamher'd  glittering  streamlets  played, 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  shade, 
Though  restless,  still  Uicmselves  a  lulling  murmur  j 

rsoiNJon,  CaaUe  of  Indolence.  Hi-  26. 

4.  To  run  rapidly;  move  quickly;  quiver:  be 
tremulous,  like  flame  or  water. 

1  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  siiarkle  out  among  tbe  fern. 
To  ticker  down  a  valley. 

fenny  mm.  The  itrook. 
There  la  a  keen  relish  of  contrast  about  the  hielerinj, 

loTv"  i'je.™ "  p''S? 

0.  To  make  a  short  rapid  run.   [Middle  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 
II.  fraa*.  To  strike  repeatedly. 
bicker1  (bik'er),  n.    [<  ME.  biker,  be  ker :  sen 
Meier1,  r.]    1.  A  fight,  especially  a  confused 


Thin,  nnm,  cuapl- 


Bicker,  were  held  on  thefaltot.  Hill 
S.  A  quarrel ;  an  angry  dispute ;  an  alt 
tiou. 

If  thou  say  nay.  we  two  ahal  make  a  bycker. 

Cnaneer.  li«sl  Women.  1.  9f«» 

3.  A  confused  or  rapid  succession  of  sounds; 
a  rattling  or  clattering  noise. 

A  torker  of  musketry  Arc  rattled  down  In  the  valley.  In- 
termingled with  the  wild  yelU  and  defiances  of  the  hill- 
men,  who  were  making  a  chapao  or  night  aUack  on  Uie 
.Ire*.  Forbei,  Souvenir*  ot  some  «'onUnenu,  p.  If>*. 


In  the  system  of  fuvter.  the  Htkir  was  placed  among  of  tracing  it,  ll  may  W  .1.  fined  as  the  envelop  of  all  Uie 
the  bony  ashes,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  herring*.   One  o<    clrclea  having  U,«lr  centers  on  a  fixed  ellipse  or  hyper. 


analytical  similarity  to  a  pair  of  circle*,  which 
It  slso  somewhat  resembles  to  the  eye.  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  it.  it  may  W  .1.  fined  as  tlie  env.L.p  of  all  Uie 


4.  A  short  rapid  run  or  raco ;  a  staggering  run, 
as  from  loss  of  equilibrium.  [Middle  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Leeward  while*,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

Hume,  DeaUi  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

bicker8  (bik'er),  ».  [Var.  of  6<vi*-<t,  q.  v.]  A 
bowl  or  dish  for  containing  liquor,  properly  ono 
made  of  wood;  a  drinking-sup;  also,  specifi- 
cally, in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  a  wooden  dish 
made  of  staves  and  hoops,  like  a  tub,  for  hold- 
ing food.  I  I'rov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
bickerer  (l>ik'cr-*r),  «.  One  who  bickers,  or 
in  petty  iiuanvlR. 
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bickering 

Metering  (biVer.ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bikcring, 
verbal  n.  of  btkeren :  see  bicker*,  v.]  If .  A  nklr- 
mish. 

Then  wu  the  nr  shivered,  at  It  were,  Into  small  fraya 
and  bx-t/nntn.  Jfttlon,  Illet.  Eng.  (ed.  1K41),  U.  66. 

2.  Petulant  contention ;  altercation. 

There  ramauud  eieJreri*/*,  no*  alwa)*  carried  on  with 
the  beat  tuU  or  with  Ibu  bc<4  tcui|ier,  between  the  inan- 
asertot  the  Impeachment  aiwl  the  i-miniml  fur  the  defence. 

JfiarauJay,  Warren  Hatting*. 

blckcrmentt  <bik'er-ment>, ».  [<  oicier',  r.r  + 
■mm I.]    Contention;  conflict.  Spenser. 

bickern  (bik'*rn\  n.  f  Also  by  popular  etym. 
bickhorn,  and  bickiron,  freak-iron,  q.  v.,  also  }/it- 
iroa  ;  prop,  bicorn,  early  mod.  E.  fttfdlwNe, 
eurae,  <  E.  trigone,  a  bickern  (cf.  OF.  bicornt.  < 
M  L.  bieorna,  bicorn  as,  a  t  vro-handlcil  cup ),  =  Sp. 
I'g.  bigornia  —  It.  fcroraia,  a  bickern.  <  L.  to- 
oniii,  neut.  pi.  of  bieorn<*,  two-horned  :  w*e  M- 
conu.]  1.  An  anvil  with  two  projecting,  tutor- 
ing ends;  hence,  one  such  end ;  a  beak-iron. — 

2.  Medieval  milit.,  a  uame  for  the  martd-de- 
fer,  in  allusion  to  ita  double  head,  of  which  one 
aide  wan  made  pointed  and  the  other  blunt; 
any  similar  doulile-headcd  weapon  or  tool.— 

3.  Any  iron  implement  ending  in  a  beak :  oa 
If  a  contracted  form  of  beak-iron  (which  see). 

Also  btckrrn. 

bickiron  (bik'I'ern),  ft.  Same  as  WcJtera,  beak- 
iron.  * 

biclavate  (bl-kla'vat),  «.  [<  W-S  +  claralc] 
Doubly  clareto ;  consisting  of  two  club-»baped 
bodies. 

Bicosca  (bi-ae'kl,).  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  pi*oc,  a  drink- 
ing-bowl  (aee  beaker),  +  olnoe,  house.]  A  genus 
of  iufuaorians,  typical  of  the  family  BicatiiUr. 
Previously  writ  ton  Bieomrat. 

Blccecidaj  ( bi-se'si-dc),  n.vl.  [NL.,  <  Bicaxa 
+  -*</«■.]   A  family  of  sedentary  animalcule*. 

bicollateral  (W-kq-lat  'e-ral),  a.  [<  6i-S  +  evrf- 
lateral.}  In  bot,,  having  the  two  (idea  alike: 
applied  to  a  fibre  vascular  bundle  in  which  the 
woody  portion  lies  between  two  layers  of  li- 
ber, or  vice  vena. 

In  Cucurbit*.  Holanaai,  and  other*  the  handle*  are  W. 
edlahraL  Kneyt.  Brit.,  XII.  18. 

bicolligate  (bi-kori-irat),  n.  [<  L.  W-,  two-,  +  col- 
ligatua,  bound  togeth- 
er :  boo  and  colli- 
gate,  v.]  In  ora<(A., 
palmate,  but  not  toti- 
palmatc;  having  the 
three  front  toes  unit- 
ed by  two  webs. 

bicolor  (bi'kttl-or),  a. 
[<  I-  bicolor,  of  two 
colors,  <  bi-,  two-,  +  color,  color.] 
colored. 

bi  Colored  (bi'kul-ortl),  a.  f<  M-2  +  colored. 
Cf.  1.1.  bicolor,  of  two  colors.  J  Of  two  colors,  aa 
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bicornuous  <M-k6r'nu-us),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
roraw  si  l'j.  horn,  -4-  -on*.  ]    8ame  as  bicornout. 

bieornute  (hi-kflr'nfit),  a.  [<  bi-9  +  eornxtt. 
<Tf.  bicorn.]    Two-horned;  biconious;  specifi- 

as  Ine  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornin.  ' 
bicorpOTS.1  (bi-kor  po-ral),  o.  [<  L.  bicorpor, 
later  bicorf>orcM,  double-bodied,  <  bi-,  two-,  + 
corpu*  (owrj»or-),  body.]  In  Acr.,  same  as  bicor- 
jwrilff.-Blctrrporiil  ntgTJ,  In  mlroi..  a  «hIUhi1  niicn 


wbuae  Dicure  n'timienU  Iwu  anllnsli.  tiantely,  Plioe*,  Gt'Bi- 
ml.  -r  .SaEliUrltu. 

bicorporate  (bi-kflr'p6-rat\  a. 

[<  6iJ  +  corporate,  a. J    In  her., 

having  two  bodies:  said  of  a 

beast  or  bird  used  as  a  bearing. 
Blcosooca  bl-ko-ae'kjV),  a.  [XL., 

irre^r.  <  Qr,  ^tfof,  a  wine-jar,  a 

bowl,  +  uiitoc,  a  house.]  Same 

as  Bicirca. 

bicrenate  (bi-kre'nat),  a.  [<  W-3 
+  rrr«o«c.]    In  hot.,  doubly  creuate:  applied  to  i^rfoa 
crenale  leaven  when  the  crenalures  are  them- 
aelves  erenate. 

bicrescentic  (bi-RTe-aen'tik),  a.  [<  W-3  + 
crcimtlic]  Ilaving  the  form  of  a  double  cres- 
cent. 

bicrural  (bi-kr8'ral),  a.  [<  +  enrol.] 
Having  two  legs,  or  two  elongations  resem- 
blitig  legs. 

bicuspia  (bi-kns'nid),  a.  and  n.  [<  XL.  bioug- 
,,i*  (.pui.)  <  L.  t».,  two-,  +  <•«,/.£.  (cu*pid->,  - 
point.]    L  a.  Having  two  points,  " 


cusps,  apwuvallr  applied In  swia..  to  a 
hanoa  two  r imp*.  <»)  In  »«««n  onnl..  (1)  to  III*  J 
Ur  t*elli  or  falne  moUn,  at  which  Uirj*  are  «»•>  on  each 
•i.le  abure  mid  Mvm,  replacing  Uie  milk nuitan ;  (S)  to  the 
mitral  valre  iniahllna  Uie  left  ■ark-uluvi'ulrk-ular  orince 
«t  the  heart,  tlm  enmapundlng  rtthtnttlkv  WlDKiruanled 
Uy  Uie  trlL-u»p4il  ralve.  (,-)  In  enlom..  toaclav  ***  nMmltlile 
havtna  two  (Mifntetl  j»ritceaaea  or  teeth.  Aim  bieutpuial. 
biemi)iidau.  -llfruiptd  forceps,  dentbte'  lori'e|il  with 
ciu-red  beak*  for  extotctlna  blciuvld  teetll. 

H,  n.  One  of  the  premolars  or  false  molars 
in  man,  of  which  there  are  in  the  adult  two  on 
each  side,  above  and  below,  between  the  canines 
and  the  true  molars.  They  are  the  teeth  which  uie 
reed  >nd  replace  the  uiUk  nwtan  of  lite  child.    Also  Ia 


bicuspid*!  (bi-kus'pi-dai),  a.  Same  aa  6»c««- 
pi'rf tbo  usual  form  of  the  word  in  geometry. 

bicuspidate  (bi-kus'pi-dut),  n.  I<  oi-2  +  ca*- 
pidale.   Cf.  bicuspid.]    Same  as  biewpm. 

bicuspla (bt-kits'pU),  a. ;  pi.  bicHtpielct (-pi-d«i). 
fXL :  see  bimutpid.]    Same  aa  biauijtid, 

bicycle  (bi'ai-kl),  a.  [<  L.  bi-.  two-,  +  mclusfi 
Or.  »i»>of,  a  circle,  a  whnd:  boo  cyr)e.]  A 
modification  of  the  two-wheeled  velocipede 
(which  see).  Th*  velocipede  of  iaa»  was  worked  by 
treailka  operatinc  rranka  on  the  ulo  ot  the  mKit  wheeL 
Ttua  *w  iaotttllo.1  In  the  earliest  torn  of  the  bicycle  by 


bicolorons  (bi-kuro-rua),  a.   Same  as  Mmlored. 

biconcave  i  M-kon'kAv),  a.  [<  bi-*  +  cnacore.] 
Hollow  or  concave  on  both  aides;  doubly  con- 
cave, aa  a  lens.    See  Ictut. 

biconic,  Mconlcal  (bi-kon'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  W-3 
-4-  roaic,  ronica/.l  Doubly  conical;  resembling 
two  cones  placed  base  to  base. 

IThel  run  •>(  tbe  Urebn,  .  .  .  which  alio  have  both 
en<b  nearly  alike  but  |»itnted,  are  »>  wide  In  the  middle 
aa  to  urotent  a  MnuucoJ  aniH*araace. 

Kucye.  Brit..  111.  774. 

blconjtlgata  (W-kon'jft-git).  a.  [<  +  con- 
juguleA  1.  Iii  pairs;  placed  aide  by  aide. — 
2.  In  bot.,  twice  paired,  na  when  each  of  the 
divinions  of  a  forked  petiole  bears  a  pair  of 
leaflets. 

biconsonantel  (bi-kon-so-nau'tal),  a.  Com- 

poned  of  or  containing  two  consonants, 
biconvex  (bi-kou'veks),  a.    [<  bi-'*  +  ccmtiur.] 

Convex  on  both  sides;  doubly  convex,  as  a 

leu*.    See  ica*. 
f>f  the  vartmin  ti«rtii9  ot  lenaes  we  nee*t  only  onshter 

the  tn^uHtrx  and  t>4^-,ilkrave.  Jsommri,  l^fthl.  p.  Stl. 

bicoquett,  ».    r>ame  an  b<re«ekrt.  r'airluill. 
bicorn  ( bi'kdrn).  a.    [<  \..  (»<*»ni«,  two-horned, 

<  bi-,  two-,  +  o-rrna  =  K.  born.    Cf.  Irtckcrn.] 

Having  two  horna;  bicomoua. 
bicorned  (W'k6rud),  a.    [<  fc.coni  +  -r.P.)  Bi- 

cornute. 

bicornous  (l>i-k6r'ntis).  a.    [<  bicorn  +  -ant.] 
Having  two  borne  or  antlers ;  erfneeiit-slniped ; 
especially,  in  oa-flf.,  having  two  ]irolotigationa 
liki-ued  to  born*. 
Th«  tett*r  V,  »t  6i^.r>i<wjji  rli-inent  <if  rithairorai. 

Air  T.  Broirnr,  V  iiIb.  Kir..  1.  Iw. 

bicornuat*  (hi-krtr'uii-nt),  n.   [<  L.  bi-,  twiv,  + 
r  m  E.  horn,  +  -alcK]  ' 


bid 

dHf  (see  cycle)  +  -ic]  Consisting  of  or  having 
two  circles;  specifically,  in  6of.,  in  two  whorls, 
as  the  stamens  of  a  flower—  BlcycUc  chuck.  Sea 
eAueH. 

bicycllc4  (bi-«ik'lik)f  a.  [<  bicycle  +  -ic]  Re- 
lafing  to  or  connected  with  bievcles. 
bicycling  (bl'si-kling),  w.    (KbkyHe  +  -ia><7.] 
Tbe  art  or  practice  of  riding  on  a  bicye'e. 
bicyclism  (bl'si-kliim),  n.    (<  oiryc*  +  -i*m. ] 
The  habit  or  art  of  riding  the  bicycle.   A',  on* 
(/..  7th  ser.,  I.  200. 
bicyclist  (bi'si-klist ). «.  [ <  bicycle  +  One 
whorideson u bicycle.  The OV/ar*.  XXVIIT. 44. 
Ud  (bid),  r. ;  pret.  baric,  bad,  or  Hd.  pp.  bidden 
or  bid,  ppr.  biildimj.     [Under  this  form  two 
verba,  ong.  distinct  in  form  and  sense,  have 
been  confounded  from  the  12th  century  or  ear- 
lier: (I)  Bid*,  ask,  pray,  <  ME.  bidden  (pret, 
bad,  pi,  beden,  bttden,  pp.  beden,  biden),  ask, 
Pray,  invite,  wish,  and  also  (by  confusion  with 
ot<f2>  command,  <  AS,  biddan  (pret.  bad,  pi. 
pp.  fcroVa),  ask,  pray,  invite,  in  some 
oquiv.  to  command,  =  OS.  bidilian  = 
OFries.  bidtla  =  D.  biddrn  =  OHO.  biltaii.  MHO. 

0.  bitten  =  led.  bidhja  =  Sw.  bedja  =  Dan.  Ixxle 
=  Ootb.  bidjan  (pret.  bath,  pi.  bnium,  pp.  bi- 
dant)  (cf.  (loth,  bidagwa,  a  beggar,  and  AS.  bede- 
cian,  beg:  see  beg*),  perhaps  =  Or.  ^  "r<D  (orig. 
•^iS)  in  viitkn;  iriritiv,  peraua<le,  move  by  en- 
treaty, mid.  mi&eotfai,  irifiiadai,  be  ]H-rstiaded, 
obey,  trust,  =  L./itlerr,  trust.  Hence,  from  the 
AS.,  E.  bend;  from  the  L.,  E.  faith,  fidelity, 
affy,  afidarit,  con  fide,  confident,  infidel,  perfidy, 
etc.  (2)  Bid3,  command,  order,  direct,  pro- 
pose, offer,  etc.,  <  ME.  brefrn,  beoden  (which 
would  regularly  give  E.  'beed  or  'beitd),  com- 
mand, order,  oner,  announce,  also  invite  (pret. 
bead,  bed,  bead,  pi.  beden,  Itoden,  pp.  Ixxli-n), 
<  AS.  beotta*  (pret.  bedd,  pi.  budon,  pp.  Itoden), 
command,  order,  offer,  announce,  threaten, 
etc.,  =  OS.  buxlan  s  OKries.  biada  —  V.  btrden 
—  OHO.  biota*.  MHO.  O.  bieten  s  Icel.  bjotlka 
=  Sw.  bjuda  =  Dan.  fcurfr  =  Goth.  bmdan  (pret, 

anabi'udan,  command",  /aarbtndau  =  E-forbJi), 
command,  offer,  announce,  etc.,  —  Or.  yr"  *irtf 
(orig.  *«r*),  in  ?ti4toK0t*u,  TeWoflui.  learn  by 
aaking,  ask,  —  Skt.  ■y/  bndh  (orig.  'bhvdb\,  be 
awake,  understand  (we  Bnddka);  cf.  Oltulg. 
budetl,  be  awake.  From  AS.  beodan  come  bixla, 
E.  bade,  a  messenger,  tWntn,  E.  fto*fc,  antioutiee, 
portend,  AS.  In/del,  E.  beadle,  etc.:  see  bode1, 
boiiet,  hrttdte.  Wliile  some  senses  of  bid  are 
obviously  thoae  of  AS.  biddan,  and  others  ob- 
viously those  of  AS.  be&dan,  no  formal  sepa- 
ration can  conveniently  bo  made.  The  mod. 
forms  correspond  to  those  of  AS.  biddan,  the 
senses  chiefly  to  those  of  AS.  S«W«t*.]  L  tram. 

1.  To  ask;  request;  Invite. 

Go  ye  therefore  Into  the  highways,  and  aa  many  ae  ye 
shall  and  t-uf  to  the  marriage.  ilat  xxiL  *. 


a,  au'>  bicycle ;  K  r»4eB  btrrcla 


Provide  the  featt,  father,  and  Wt  tbe  ana. 

SSak.,  T.  of  Uie      IL  1. 

2.  To  pray ;  wiah  earnestly  or  devoutly ;  hence, 
to  say  by  way  of  greeting  or  benediction :  as, 
to  bid  good-day,  farewell,  etc. 

Neither  bid  him  God  speed.  i  John  14 

3.  To  command;  order  or  direct;  enjoin. 
And  r«l»r  annacred  him  and  aald.  lord.  If  It  !*•  tlwn, 

Htl  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.  Mat,  air.  sa. 

I  waa  hid  to  come  for  yoiL  Shak.,  Aa  you  Like  It,  t  i 
Became  God  hla  Fatter  hail  uot  huUm  him  to  do  It. 

and  therefore  He  would  not  leiupt  the  Lord  hia  God. 

ATiM^alcv 

[Orcaalunally  a  alinplf  Inlltitilte  follows:  at,  "the  laily 
lwd>  Uke  away  Ui.  f,».l. '  shot.,  T  S„  I.  i  ] 

4.  To  offer ;  propose :  as,  to  bid  a  price  at  an 


HTeatly  Inereaaiae  the  relatly*  (lie  of  the  drlvtnjr  wb**! 
andbriiiatnir  the  rider  directly  over  It.  Latrrthe  ''safety  " 
Wcycl'i  wa*  hitpNlnced,  tn  wlilrh  tlie  wheela  were  made  i»f 
oqoalor  nrartv  i-i|iial  »lre,and  for  the  direct  act  Ion  upon  the 
front  wbuel  wu  uentltttted  Indirect  action  upon  toe  rear 
wheel.  li>  ineaiu  of  a  ctiaJn  and  tprocki't-wltoela.  tbo  d  lam* 
etera  id  tlw  aprock'-t  wti^ela  h'-inir  w  peopoetlimed  aa  to 
corjjpen*aU-  thedrco-aae  tn  fciw-nl  tbcdrivlng.wbeel  bicy- 
cle* having  i»i'aUand  drlvuig-gcar  toraeveral  rtdrr.  plnce.1 
one  tN'lilnd  th<  other  are  calhd  /irnrf*TiM  — a  iiatoe  often 
ruatrlcted  to  Mich  a  liL-yrlc  tor  two  riden.  A  liicycle  fur 
three  rider*  It  called  a  trtptei,  one  fur  four  a  owmfri,- 
flel,  isie  for  five  a  lyaOVupt".  omr  for  »■»  a  atrt^f  nr 
arxrujsVf.  etc—  Chitnlsaa  bicycle,  a  lilocle  In  which 
the-  power  It  trinonltti-il  to  the  n  ar  wheel  tiy  beveled 
•raara  Inatend  of  l>>  a  chain  ntul  •prrnlicU»ilie>rla—  Du- 
nlex  Mcycla,  a  bicycle  designed  for  two  rldrra  aittlng 
ude  by  aide. 

bicycle (bi'si-kl).  r.  i. ;  pret.andpp,fcif*#r?rrf,ppr. 
bteiirlimi.    [<  /in-ye'r,  n.]    Tn  ride  on  a  bicycle, 
bicycler  (loVi-klir),  ».    |<  bicycle  +  -rr.j  One 
who  ride*  a  bieycle. 

■  ^bl-aik'lik),  a.    [<  L.  fx-,  two-,  +  cy- 


The  kU>K  will  bid  you  hatUe  preaently. 

.SW  ,  1  Hen  IV..  v.  i 
Fotir  Plinea*  I  Gad  *  life,  »o«  iloo't  Ud  me  the  prior  uf 
hit  wt||.  SkeAJan,  ftchool  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

In  buying:  Book*  or  other  t%«nn>ndltlrt,  11a  nut  always 
On  twtt  way  to  M  halt  to  inntli  aa  the  a.,ller  atk*. 

Seldrn,  Table  l  alk.  p.  :*» 

5.  To  raise  the  price  of  in  bidding;  increase 
the  amount  offered  for :  with  up .  as,  to  hul  «/- 
•  thing  beyond  its  value. — 6.  To  proclaim: 
make  known  by  a  public  announcement :  de- 
clare: as,  ''our  bans  thrice  friif,"  Gay,  What 
d'y  h  Call  it  f  -  TO  Ma  beads,  U>  pray  with  beada.  See 

All  night  the  tpriit  In  bidding  of  her  frerff*. 

S;*™«e>-,  F.  Q..  I.  I.  J. 

To  Md  defiance  to.  !v*  iMjkv,    To  bid  the  banm. 

See  Mn  n«.    To  bid  the  "r'a  DOM',    See  ialc2. ..  gyn. 

1.  Innle,  S„U  ,n,  .  «c     See  caff. 

II.  intran*.  To  make  uu  offer;  offer  a  price: 
as,  to  bid  at  uu  unction. 
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Antagonisms  between  different  power*  In  the  stale,  or 
diucrcut  («.  ticim,  have  caused  uiu  or  other  of  Umn  to  bid 
fur  popular  sii|>pon,  with  the  result  of  increasing  popular 
power.  It.  Spencer,  Trio,  of  .SocUiL.  |  41KL 

TO  bid  fair,  to  open  or  offer  a  good  prospect  ;  seem  likely. 

bid  (bid),  ».  All  offer  of  a  price;  specifically, 
an  offer  made  or  the  price  offered  at  an  auction: 
am,  to  increa.se  another's  bid. 

bidactyl  (bi-ilak'til>,  <i.  [<  ],.  hi-,  two-.  +  Or. 
iann'/oc,  finger,  toe.]    Same  as  didaelul. 

bidagova(btd-B-gd'vft).  n.  [Bra*.]  The  name 
given  in  Brazil  to  a  substitute  for  coffee  pre- 
pared from  the  need*  of  the  t  rijwia  i 
AleKlratk. 

bidale  (bid'al),  *.    [<  h,d,  Invite,  +  alt.] 
entertainment  to  which 


were  invited 
to  the  relief  of 
.]  Alsowrit- 
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den  =  OHO.  bitan,  MUG.  biten,  G.  dial.  beiten  = 
Icel.  bidka  =  Sw.  bida  =  Dan.  Itie  =  Goth,  bei- 
dan,  wait.  Cf.  Ir.  fettkim,  1  wait,  =  Gael,  frith, 
wait.  See  abided  and  abotte.]  I.  in  train.  If. 
To  remain  in  expectation  ;  wait. — 2.  To  be  or 
remain  in  a  place  or  state;  wait. 

spark  of  honour  At'drs. 

Shak..  3  Hen.  VI.,  L  1. 
In  a  ditch  he  bidti. 
gashes  on  his  head. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Ul  t. 

3.  To  dweU;  reside. 

All  knee*  to  thee  shall  how,  of  llieln  that  lull 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  In  hell. 

JfittOM,  P.  L.  111.  Ul. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  ber  wiah. 
And  bat/  among  Uiem  yet  a  little  tpacc 
T1U  lie  should  lean.  It 


U.  trans.  1.  To  wait  for;  await. 

He  liaa  the  element*  of  greatness  within  him,  and  he 
paUeiilly  Wet*,  hit  Unie.  /Vstrott 


for  the  purpose  of 
some  one  in  di 
ton  bittall. 

There  was  an  anUent  Custom  called  a  Bui- Alt  or  Bid 
in- AW.  from  Uie  Saxon  Hidden  [Mddrisii,  t..  i«ray  ,.r  sup- 
plicate, when  any  hitncst  Man  decayed  in  hit  Katatc,  was 

set  up  again  by  the  liberal  Benevolence  and  Contributions  r        Udt  fou  »,  Ring  Towvcs  hill 

of  Friend,  at  a  »  east,  to  which  thute  Friends  were  hid  or  OuUide  Uie  city  gatca 

hivilssl.    It  wat  inott  Med  lu  Uie  Weal  of  England,  and  William  X  rri,  Earthly  raradue  I 

.i,s..m.MVniitlc«  called  a  Help  Ale.  n  -, 

Btand:  /-.*.  Anti^.  (1777),  p.  S».  not*.     2.  To 

Mdarkee  (bi-dar'k<i),  n.  [Also  written  htdarka  ; 
native  name.]  A  boat  of  akina  used  by  the 
Aleutian  Islanders. 

There  are  three  milet  to  traverse  to  reach  the  nearett 
river,  and  here  I  trusted  ni)*clf  to  one  ol  the  far  famed 
bUnrtitt.  PwtUgMtt  Kir.,  XLI.  «». 

biddable  (hid'a-bl),  a.  [<  hid  +  -able.]  Obe- 
dient to  a  bidding  or  command ;  willing  to  do 
what  is  bidden ;  complying ;  docile. 

id  utefu) ;  .  .  .  Indeed, 


ft? 


She  it  eteeedinsly  ttlelitiv 
I  never  taw  a  more  wdtfuWe  « 

LXtlcrm.  IMnbey  and  Sou,  vlli. 
A  more  gentle,  biddable  invalid  than  Uie  poor  fellow 
made  can  hardly  1-  cioievlwd. 

H.  Xiaenuey.  Raventlioe,  Iliv. 

(bid'ana).  n.    [<  Imt  +  -<jii«.]  Bid- 


SAak..  Lear,  UL  4. 
!  I  cannot  butt  the  Joy 
in  my  Saviour*  prvsciK-e  ever  float. 

Joncj  IVry,  Poem*,  p.  is. 

 DB  (M'deuiV  a.    [NL.,  <  L.  bidem,  having 

two  teeth:  see  foi*iViiif.  j  1.  A  genua  of  herba- 
ceous composite  plants,  closely  related  to  Dah- 
lia and  to  Coreopsis,  having  aehetie»  armed 
with  two  or  more  rigid,  persistent,  retrortsely 
barbed  awna.  They  are  cuarae,  uteleM  weeu«,  but 
tome  at  the  tpeciea  have  rdntpkuout  yel).,w  floueni  and 
are  known  at  bur  marigoldi.  The  peraliteney  with 
Uie  acheuea  adhere  to  clothing  ami  tbi^  coatt  of  a: 
i  given 


blenae-aaco 

biding  l  W'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  bidina,  bgriifna:  ver- 
bal n.  of  frW^.]  1 .  An  awaiting ;  expectation. 
—2.  Residence:  habitation. 

bidiri,  n.    See  bidri. 

bidogyn  (bi-do'gin),  n.  [W.,  a  dagger:  see  un- 
der bodkin.]    In  Celtic  anti<j,,  a  dagger. 

bldrL  bidry,  bidree  (bid'n,  bid-re'),  h.  [An- 
glo-Ind.,  also  bidery,  bidiri,  <  Hind,  bidri,  < 
Bidar,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  In- 
dia.] A  kind  of  ornamental  metal-work  of  In- 
dia, consisting  essentially  of  damascening  of 
silver  upon  some  metal  ground  which  is  made 
black  by  coating  it  with  certain  chemicals.  The 
alloy  uted  at  the  batit  of  the  damascene  work  tarlea  In 
coi>]p<j«llloii  in  dlffeiYiit  localltlce  :  It  may  be  either  hnwiu 
or  twnM,  In  the  Utter  cute  Niiin'tlrnea  oontalnlng  a  very 

largo  percentage  of  linn.     Alto  called  butUery  trart. 

bidri-ware,  bldrl-work.  «.   Same  as  bidri. 
bid-standt  (biil'stand),  ».   A  cant  term  for  a 
highwayman. 

Why,  I  tell  yo«  ttr :  he  hat  lieen  the  only  Hid  *iand 
that  ever  kept  Newmarket,  Salitbury  plaln.  Hockley  I' 
the  Hole,  Gnd»  hlU,  and  all  the  hl(h  place*  of  any  roineaU 
B.  ./oiuim,  Cvvry  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  Iv.  4. 

biduOUS  (bid'ij-iW),  a.  (<  Ii.  bidxtus,  <  two-, 
+  dies,  day.]  Lasting  two  days  only,  as  soma 
flowers. 

bioberite  (Wber-it),  a.  [<  Bitbcr  (see  def.)  + 
-i/e'^.]  Native  eohalt  sulphate  or  cobalt  vitriol: 
a  dwompoaiUoi^prodiiet  of  other  eobalt  min- 


ding; invitation.  [Ttare.] 

i.    [<  ME. 
<  bid,  ask,  offer,  +.-fr}.]  One  who  bids; 


awarWic 
at  Spanlth 


(bid'er),  ». 


IE.  bidder,  bidder e ; 


The  root  ami  aeeda  ol  B. 
have  had  an  lll  fonn 
at  a  remedy  for  acute  bronchial  utToc- 


bielaga,  n.  The  linssian  sturgeon,  Art 
bield  (beld),  h.  [Now  only  North.  E.  and  Sc., 
in  Sc.  also  written  beild,  biel ;  early  mod.  E. 
bitld,  fcet'W.  etc..  <  ME.  Ivtld,  brld,  btlde,  <  AS. 
byldo  (=  OHO.  fwWi,  MHG.  Mrfe  =  Ooth.  ««/- 
Ihei),  boldness,  couragi*,  <  Imtld,  bold :  see  bold.] 
If.  Boldness;  courage;  confidence;  feeling  of 


cilically,  (a)  one  who  lx>ga;  (6)  one 
mands  or  orders ;  (r)  une  who  asks  or 
(d)  one  who  offers  to  pay  a  specified  price  for 
an  artiole,  as  at  a  public  auction. 

Btddtrw  at  the  auction  of  popularity.  Burke. 
ery-waxe  (bid'e-ri-wir)-  »■  Same  as  bidri. 

n^ot  b^hn\Jhi\Bb^L\^^.\ 

1.  Invitation;  command;  order;  a  proclama- 
tion or  notifying. 

At  lilt  tecosid  bidding  darkness  fled. 

Jftfb.'n,  P.  L.,  til.  71S. 
They  had  chalked  upon  a  slate  the  ptalmcs  that  were  to 
be  tnuix,  ao  that  all  the  cougretratioil  might  tee  it  withoat 
the  bidding  of  a  dearie.       sVtvfyit,  Wary,  Aug.  Ill,  1041. 

Henry  .  .  .  nominated  KJtliard  Henry  Lee  and  Gray, 
ton  for  the  two  senators  from  Virginia,  and  they  were 
chosen  at  hit  A..fJ,.W.        fti»er»/J,  Hl.t,  Coiut,  ll.  364. 

2.  The  act  of  making  an  offer  at  an  auction: 
as,  the  bidding  was  lively. 

bidding-prayer  (bid '  ing-prar),  n.  [See  be- 
low.] In  England,  the  prayer  before  the  ser- 
mon. At  directed  in  Uie  r.Mh  canon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Hilt  is  a  form  in  which  the  preacheT  calls  on  Uie 
TOIwregaOoii  tn  I*ay  fi»  Uie  church  catholic,  the  sover- 
eign, and  different  etutes  of  men.  A  similar  form  of 
prayer  preceding  the  tcrinon  hat  been  In  u«e  time  long 
before  the  Keformaliutk  At  ftrtt  it  was  called  biddimt 
lie  IVinfj  (literally,  praylint  of  the  prayers),  after  Uie 
Reformation  biddiw  '<(  lie  nimwan  ymvrw.  bidding  (nfl 
wsw'i  or  ir«isifr(thii  latt  wont  Is  lng  otijvrtuf  Ihe  Brsl): 
but  after  tlie  tiileeuth  century  the  word  Miliitjcalw 
to  he  popularly  regarded  as  an  adlectiTc,  or  the  phrate  6sjf. 
<fin>7  yrftfftr  as  u  iituwi  coinpouiju,  a  prayer  whu  h  bids  or 
dlrec-U  wliat  1^  to  In:  prayed  for.    A  t  ollect  Is  now  generally 


Our  people,  at  of  yu 
say  along  with  hint,  b 
trulj  l  uthMk  iH^tlUon« 


yrayr  as  u  iitlMi  coinpouiju,  a  prayer  whiVh  bids  or 
U  what  1^  to  In:  prayed  for.  A  collect  Is  now  generally 
■utwutnU-,1  Ul  Ihe  bidding -prayer  (and  tonicliluea  cttled 
by  the  tame  name),  hut  on  t]».-t-lal  oreatl^n*.  and  In 
cathedrals  and  at  nnivenitj  sermons,  tlu,  Idiblliig-prayer 
la  alwayn  used.  Uturgiologisl*  often  deslgriate  the  clea- 
con  »  lluulea  of  the  pritnitive  mid  tlie  Greek  Church  as 
'  iiiH-hpraift/t.   Sc.-  vt-r/ne  ami  fovmji. 

yore,  may  all  join  their  prtcrt  and 
In-fore  be  begins  hit  sermon,  the 
;  petitions  of  til"  AMint  imnttr. 

Buck,  tliiirib  .if  our  Km  hers,  li.  314. 

biddy1  (bid'i), ».;  pi.  btddirs  (-W.).  [E.  dial,  and 
U.  S.,  perhaps  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  chieka- 
biddy.)  A  familiar  name  for  a  hen. 
Biddy*  (bid'i),  s.  [Dim.  of  Itrid(}ft,  a  fern, 
proper  name,  usually  given  in  honor  of  St. 
Bridget  (Ir.  and  Gael,  llrujhid  (gen.  Sriahide, 
Bride,  whence  the  form  St.  Bride).  <  briah, 
..  ft),  who  lived  in  Ireland  in  the  5th  and 
centuries.]  An  Irish  female  domestic;  a 
servant-girl.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.J 
bide  (bid),  r. ;  prut,  and  pp.  bode,  Jijir.  bidint/. 
l<  ME.  Iridtn,  <  AS.  fcid«»  (t.n-t.  bad.  pi.  fctVlVj*-, 
pp.  fcirfca)  =  OS.  fc«w»  =()Fries.  bkUt  -  1).  6«- 


tlont. 

2.  In  zobl.,  a  genua  of  hawks  with  two-toothed 
beak ;  same  as  Diodon  or  Barpagus  (which  see). 
Spiz,  1834. 

bident  (bi'dont).  n.  [<  L.  biden(t-)s,  OL.  dui- 
den{t-)s,  witli  two  teeth,  <  bi-,  dui-,  =  E.  ttci-, 
two-,  +  <fcn((-)s  =  E.  foofA.  Cf.  fnVfmf.]  1. 
In  arckaol.,  an  instrument  or  a  weapon  with 
Hence  — 2.  Any  two-pronged  in- 

The  conversion  of  the  buttnt  Into  a  trident,  by  which, 
instead  of  two,  you  chalk  three  for  one. 

^oofe,  in  Jon  Bee's  Samuel  Koote,  cv. 

bidental  (bi-den'tal),  a.  [<  L.  biden(t-)*,  with 
two  teeth  (see  bident),  +  -a/.]  EametisbideMtate. 

bidental  { bi-den'tal),  n.  [L,.,  so  called  from 
the  animal  sacrificed  at  its  consecration  (<  bi- 
den(t-)»,  an  animal  for  sacrifice  whose  two  rows 
of  teeth  are  complete),  or  from  the  forked  light- 
ning (a  sense  of  bidental  in  Ml^.),  <  to<ffn(/-)a. 
with  two  teeth  or  prongs:  see  bident.]  In  /f«n». 
antiq.,  a  monument  marking  a  (dace  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  n  consisted  of  a  »  all,  not 

roofed,  earned  around  the  site.  whU-ll  was  collfcldeprd 
to  be  tacretl  and  neither  to  la*  trodxb-n  nor  looked  upon, 
and  often  reaembleda  raited  well-curb.  Such  mouunients 
were  consecrated  by  the  pontlltt,  or,  later,  by  the  hania- 
plces,  by  the  sacrifice  of  n  theep  or  other  victim,  and 
were  iieotiatily  given  in  <  lutrgv  of  guardians,  tlKUitelvct 
called  ^idenfoJ^j. 

bidentAte  (bi-den'tat).  a.  [<  L.  biden(t-)>.  hav- 
ing two  teeth  (see  bident),  +  -afrl.]  Having 
two  tes>th  or proeesaes  like  teeth;  two-t-oothed. 
Other  forms  are  bidentattd,  bidenttd,  bidential, 
and  (rarelv)  bidental. 

bidential  (bt-den'shal),  a.    Same  as  bidentate. 

bldentiCttlAte  (bi-de"n-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  6i-2  + 
denticulate.  Cf.  ii«V»f«ff.J  Having  two  mi- 
nute  t<-etb. 

bidery  (bid'e-ri),  n.    See  bidri. 

bidet  (bi-det"';  F.  pron.  be-da'  ).  n.  [<  F.  bi- 
det (>  prob.  It.  bidetto),  a  small  horse;  of  un- 
known origin.]  1.  A  small  horse;  formerly, 
in  the  British  army,  a  horse  allowed  to  each 
trooper  or  dragoon  for  carrying  liis  baggage. 
For  )oy  of  which  I  will    .  .  inutinUiy  («W  in  a  ilanee, 

2.  The  basin  of  a  water-closet  so  made  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  places  of  entrance 
of  water-  and  discharge-pipe,  there  is  a  eoulri- 
vance  for  wasliing  or  administering  injections: 
sometimes  mado  as  a  separate  article  of  bed- 
room furniture. 

bid-hook  (bid'huk),  n.  [A  variant  of  bead- 
hmk.]    Xaut,,  a  small  kind  of  boat-hook. 

bidigitate  (bi-dij'l-tat),  a.  [<  to-*  +  dictate.] 
Having  two  digits,  or  two 


seourity.— 2f.  Kesource; 
of  help  or  relief ;  support ; 

it  Uiou  gettis  t 
the  herbls  n|- 


lllllliCUL-r, 

help;  relief; 


i 

ThU 


._  tl|»ni  the  field. 
Sir  It.  /.yurfsnt.,  The  Monarchic,  L  10S7. 

;  proteetion. 

soft  thai)  l>e  Uiy  evrfd. 

Fairfax.  \t.  of  Taawi.  xvl.  4f». 
The  random  fcei'fif  o'  clod  or  stane.  Aunts. 
Folk  man  u  bow  to  the  buth  that  they  seek  beOd  frae. 

Hojg,  Hrownle,  11.  1117. 

4.  A  place  of  shelter. 

These  evil  showers  make  Ul*  low  Inish  Iwtter  than  no 
6eiW.  Scott,  Monastery,  I.  111. 

bield  (b61d),  r.  [Now  only  North.  E.  and  Se., 
in  S«.  also  written  beild,  biel,  etc. ;  early  mod. 
E.  bitld,  beeld,  etc.,  <  ME.  Iitelden,  beiden.  <  AS. 
bietdan,  byldan  (=  OS.  beldjan  -  OHG.  balden, 
MHG.  beiden  =  Goth,  balthjan,  intr.),  make 
lwld.  <  braid,  bold:  ssie  bold,  a.,  and  cf.  bold, 
r.]  I,  iVfia*.  If.  To  make  bold;  give  courage 
to.— 2.  To  defend ;  protect ;  shel- 


you. 

Sc»tt,  Miwariery.  I.  xlv. 

II.t  infrriiw.  To 
lwld  or  strong, 
bieldy  (bel'di)  a.    [Sc.,  i.u,«  v.r 
bitld  +  -*.]   Sheltered  from  the 
fording  shelter. 


;  »f- 


11  u  honimr  being  under  hldios  lies  a'  day.  and  whlli 
a'  night.  In  the  cove  In  the  dem  ha? ;  .  .  .  it's  a  Aeifd 


Ids- 

Scvtt.  Wavcrley,  II.  »»vllC 
ir'ji-nat),  n.    [<  bi-*  + 


enough  bit 

biemarginate  (M-ei-mar  ji-i 
cmarginale.]  In  enUtm.,  having  two  emargina- 
tioiis  or  concatities  in  tlie  margin. 

bien,  bienly,  bienness.  s<-e  brin,  etc. 

biennial  (bi-en'i-al),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  bie-nsiunt, 
a  space  of  two  years,  <  biennis,  lasting  two  years 
(>  biennalis,  aui.),  <  bi-  +  annus,  year:  see  W-- 
and  annual.]  I,  a.  1.  Haptiening  or  taking 
place  once  in  two  years:  as,  biennial  games. 

I  consider  Mrunotf  elei  tlout  as  a  security  that  Uie  solwr 
Second  thought  of  the  |«>oplc  sliall  I*  law.     Atari  (17SS). 

2.  Continuing  or  lastingfor  two  years;  changed 
or  renewed  every  two  years:  said  especially  of 
plants. 

II.  n.  1.  A  plant  which  requires  two  seasons 
of  growth  to  produce  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
growing  one  year  and  flowering,  fruiting,  and 
dying  the  next. — 2.  An  exercise,  as  a  college 
examination,  occurring  once  in  two  years. 
Sometimes  also  bisannual. 

biennially  (bi-en'i-al-i),  adr.  Once  in  two 
years:  at  the  return  of  two  years. 

bienseance  l  i'.  pron.  bvaii-sa-oiis').  n.  [V.,  < 
bienstant,  becoming,  sei-mly,  <  bien  (<  L.  bene), 
well,  +  stunt,  becoming,  seemly,  lit.  sitting. 


Digitized  by  Google 


biena6aiice 


til.] 


fh-eeney;  dw'iinim;  propriety;  seemlim 

the  rule  ..I  oinrrvinir  what  the  Kreiich  nil  Ihe  Men- 
»tji.«  In  an  allu>toti  hu  l..cn  found  i.ut ,,(  l.ur  year*, 
and  in  the  colder  region,  ol  the  world. 

JuVuuii,  StpecUtar.  No.  1(10, 
lie  [Mr  Robert  Cccl)  *caro-l)  ever  ortcmUil  agaliut 
either  Ulc  conventional  or  the  caaentlal  W.w.iiwv»  ..(  .... 

If.  it  Ure.r,  Mi*c.  Kuayt,  3d  «r„  p.  Slli. 

__  KF.  pron.  byau-re-nu').  «. 
.  E.  also  oeitrniwr,  MK.  iicse, 
(and  F.)  6M-»..f  «..r,  <  Wei.,  well.  + 
ihg,  pp.  of  renir,  <  L.  rcmrr,  conic]    1.  Wei 

They  l>y  this  have  met  him, 
And  given  him  the  fcomivim 

Ifaanii.yr,  The  Picture,  II-  S. 

2.  A  fee  exacted  from  a  new  workman  by  bin 
fellow*,  especially  in  printiug-ofilees. 

A  new  \>Un  rci»ii,  or  .urn  lor  drink,  wan  demanded  ol 
rac  by  the  o  nnpoeltoni.  1  thought  it  an  irupoaltlon,  aa  I 
had  paid  It  below  [to  the  prrwainenl. 

franklin.  AubJiLirraphy. 

bier  (Wr),  n.  [The  present  spelling  in  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the*  V.  bii-re ;  early  mod.  E.  reg. 
beer,  <  ME.  bore,  beer,  bere,  <  AS.  Utr  (= 
OFries.  here  =  OS.  kirn  =  I).  Imar  =  OHO. 
bdra,  MH(}.  Adrr,  G.  tx,hrc  <>  1'r.  bera  =  F. 
«icrc)  =t  lcel.  fcinir.  moil.  fiiiriir,  pi.,  =  Sw. 
/«lr  —  Dan.  Inure),  a  bier,  <  or-rait  (pret.  irrr, 
pi.  Aaron),  bear.  Cf.  L.  frretrum,  <  fir.  p/prr/m; 
and  E.  fcnrroir''4,  from  the  mime  tilt.  root.  See 
Amr1.]  It.  A  frame,  usually  of  wood,  on  which 
to  carry  a  load;  a  barrow ;  a  litter;  a  stretch- 
er. Specifically — 2.  A  framework  on  which  a 
corpse,  or  the  coffin  containing  it,  in  laid  be- 
fore burial ;  also,  one  on  which  it  is  carried  to 
the  grave  by  hand. 

After  Mai*  u  a*  done,  Uir  pneat  walked  ili.au  and  *too«l 
lij  tlw  Ugr  whereon  lay  atrctched  tho  oorpae. 

Jt'j.-k.  Church  ol  onr  Father*,  11.  300. 

3.  A  count  of  fortv  threads  in  the  warp  or 
chain  of  woolen  cloth.    Imp.  Diet. 

bier-balkt  (ber'bik).  n.  f<  bier  +  balkl,  a 
ridge,  a  path.]  A  balk  left  in  a  field  for  the 
passage  of  funeral*. 

A  broad  and  aulfli'lciit  bUf-l*tlk, 

llwndvfar  Itofation  Wrtk,  It. 

bier-right  (ber'rit),  n.  An  ancient  onleal,  in 
which  those  who  were  suspected  or  accused  of 
murder  were  required  to  approach  aud  touch 
the  corpse  of  tho  murdered  person  aa  it  lay  on 
the  bier.  If  when  tombed  |J>»  cnf|.»e  Med,  till*  waa 
*upi>n*cd  to  IndliAU  the  guilt  of  thi'  |M'r»<in  touching  It. 

West,  Westings,  n.    See  beetlingt. 

bietle  (be'tll,  n.  [Amer.  Ind.]  A  kind  of 
jacket,  iinwle  of  an  entire  deer-akin,  worn  by 
the  women  of  the  Apache*.  L.  Hamilton,  Mkx. 
HatidlHiok,  p.  4». 

bifacUl  (bi-fa'shial),  a.  [<  bi-i  +  facial.]  1. 
Having  the  oppouite  surface*  alike.— 2.  In  6of., 
having  the  o]>[Hisite  facen  unlike:  an,  the  fti- 
farinl  arraup'inent  of  t  he  parenchyma  or  green 
pulp  uiMin  the  two  faccx  of  a  leaf.  Alwi  thmi- 
rrnfru/.— 3.  H living  two  fnmtx  or  principal 
facet*;  speeilicaUy,  having  two  human  faces 
turned  in  oppottito  directions,  as  a  medal  or  an 
image. 

bifara  (bif'a-ra),  n.  [It.,  also  biffara,  pi/ara, 
piffero,  a  pipe:  nee  pip?.]  In  ••ritnn-liuildimi,  a 
stop  the  piticx  of  which  are  either  two-tnoiilbi'd 
or  «ouuded  in  pains  and  are  mo  tutted  that  the 
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biferong  (blf'e-rus),  a.  l<  L.  Hfer,  bearing  twice 

l<  bi-,  twice,  +  ferrt  =  E.  («-ftrl),  +  -out.]  In 
Int.,  bearing  dowers  or  fruit  awice  a  year,  as 
some  plants  in  warm  climateit. 
biffill  ibif'in),  «.  [Also  spelled  berfiit,  liee/en 
(ami,  by  a  false  etym..  brautin,  as  if  <  F.  fcerm, 
ln'uutiful,  +  Jin,  fine);  a  dial,  corruption  of 
turfing.  <  href  +  -imj :  so  called  from  the  nil 
color  of  the  apple.]  1.  An  excellent  cooking- 
apple  cultivated  in  England,  especially  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  It  im  often  sold  in'a  dried 
and  flattened  condition.  Hence  —  2.  A  baked 
le  crushed  into  a  flat  round  cake, 
(bi'fid  l,  n.  l<  L.  bifida*,  forked,  <  bi-,  two-, 
fimlrrt  {Jilt-),  cleave,  divide,  r=  E.  iiifc,  q.  v.] 
parts;  forked,  as 


big 


airalnat  Uirarlf! 
Shak.,  T.  and  C,  t.  t 
IMttral  of  bifolium. 


Cleft  or  ifivided  into  two 
the  tongue  of  a  snake;  specifically,  in 
divided  half-way  down  into  two  part-*;  oik-ii- 
ing  with  a  cleft ;  divided  by  a  linear  einua,  with 


0  madniiM  of  (ll»conr»t 
That  caaaf  net*,  up  with  hikI 
lU-jM  aiithurityl 

bifolia.  n 

bifoliate  (bi-fo'li-ut ),  a.  [<  W-a  +/«<«ifc.]  In 

t«>t..  having  two  leaves. 
biTollolate  (bi-fo'li^lat),  a.    [<  «J  +  foUo- 

Intr.]    In  W.,  Itaving  two  leaflcU:  applied  to 

a  compound  leaf, 
bifolium  (bi-fo'li-um),  «.;  pi.  bifolia  (-11).  [NU, 

<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  folium,  leaf.]  In  mnfA.,  a  plane 

curve  having  two  folia  or  depressions.    See  cut 

under  bitnngmt. 

bifolUcnlar  <bi-fb-lik'u-l»»,  a.  f<       +  frt- 
_  a  double  f  " 

ape 

biforatelbi-fo'rat  i,  a. 


emitted  differ  slightly  in  pitch,  thus 
producing  a  wavy  tone.  Also  called  piffero, 
uhoVi  marit,  Cfttttina,  etc. 
bifariottS  (bi-fa'ri-ust,  a.  [<  1..  bifariut 
(ir.  tw°c),  twofold.  <  /ii-  +  -foriu*.  <  fa-h 
(=  Or.  *u-i»u).  speak.  CI.  mmllifarimu.]  IH- 
vided  into  two  jiarts  ;  double;  twofold,  sperm- 
cally  (i»>  In  for..  |M.|iitlinr  in  t«o  way*,  or  arranged  in  tw 
..|.|N»lle  h.w»,  a*  leave*  that  KPm  ..illy 
..f  a  hraiieb.    (*t  In        ,  l».i-n.«nl; 


lie  h.w»,  a*  leave*  Dial  KPm  only  imi  i.p|>«lte  aiiin 
'••  t«..-r..wcd,  tw.^ranked;  dl.- 
a.  the  haln  ul  a  aiiiiirrcr.  tall 


i.r  the  wel«  of  a  leather 

blfarioualy  ,  bt-fa'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  bifarious 
manner. 

(<  bi  l  +  fateiate.] 
or 


blfasciate  ( bi-fas'i-at ).  a. 
In  -W.,  having  two 
bands  of  color. 


,  a.L.  w/-ix, 


Bifaxaxia(bi-fak-sa'ri-li),n.  (XI. 
two-faced,  <  bi-t  two-,  +  fane*,  face.]  A  genus 
of  polywiaus  with  two  rows  of  cells  facing  in 
opposite  direotioua,  typical  of  the  family  Bifai- 

Biflwariidse  ibi-fak-sa-ri'i-de>.  n.  [XL.,  < 
Jliftuoria  +  -idir.)  A  family  of  chilostomatous 
po'ly^oans.  t)-ptfied  by  the  genus  llifanina.  Tli. 
cllary..r»oarluiM  u  mail.  Uia-nal.  and  vani.u.l)  t.ran.  lo  ,1 ; 
the  lellaur  KaKia  are  altt  trintr.  i  !■  ~  1}  c  .miuile  l.»i  k  t.> 


ft  »IU  I-  ..l««Tvrd  that  each  of  Uie  aim|de  o-lb  ha> 
a  l^/U  aart  like  pivjectlon  of  the  cclluloar  -all  on  eltlwr 
•Idc.  IT.  B.  Vurjrntrr,  Micros..  <  ItlS. 

Bifid  circla.  a  circle  cut  at  the  extremities  of  a  duuneter 
Ii)  uuolher  circle.  In  rviranl  to  »IUch  It  !•  laid  to  be  WjW. 
-  Bifid  substitution.  In  m<i»*..  a  >ulietttuito<i  relatiiu: 
t.i  paint  uf  H  lettcn  aa  cIciik-iiIa,  and  pr.H-i'vdilia'  by  the 
rule  that  the  whole  a  are  to  tie  dlnlinirmOied  Into  «eu 
of  4.  and  tliat  enery  pair  N.th  menilier*  of  which  belong 
to  the  Mine  Kd  of  •  Ii  to  lie  replaced  by  the  other  palr 
ol  tlw,  aamn  trt  of  4,  whlk  the  re.t  of  the  pair,  remain 
unchanged. 

bllldate,  bifldated  (bifi-dat,  -da  ted),  <i.  [<  L, 
hildatu*,  eouiv.  to  bifidut:  see  bifid.]  Same 
as  6ifi</.  fRare.] 

bifldity  (bi-fl.l'i-ti),  h.  [<  birid  +  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  bifld. 

Millar  (bi-fi'lftr),  a.  and  ».  [<  bi-i  +  filar,  < 
1,.filum,  thread:  see  fife-''.]  C  a.  Two-thread- 
ed ;  having  two  threads.- 
an  linlnimeut  ineenled  In  ISS 
liaim.  di  pendliiif  on  the  iwe  of  tie- 
BllUar  suspension,  an  Important  contrivance  for  mea 
aitriiiac  horizontal  couplca  or  tnn-i^  of  rotathm.  Drat  uawl 
in  Ihe  litfllar  iiLaxtirtoaict.T.  The  needle,  liar,  diak.  or 
oIIht  UhI)  wtlii'h  Ihe  .-.tuple  to  be  ineaanred  ia  to  turn  la 
ni.|«  ll,|.-,i  at  eiplal  dl»tanie«  Irotn  and  oil  oppoalte  »lde« 
of  iu  center  of  irrailty  by  two  equally  loiis  Uire«d»  fp^n 
two  fixed  jkiIiiU  on  one  burlier  level,  lima,  under  tlwt 
Inlluence  of  gravity  alone,  the  au»pcnded  IhmIv  coniea  to 
eiiuilihriuiii  willi  the  two  threada  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Whim  It  U  turned  throihrh  any  anslu  aliout  a  vertical 
atla  throiuh  Ita  center.  IU  wrtitllt  tend*  to  reatore  It  V.i 
IU  onirliul  fioaitlon ;  and  the  moment  of  Iti la  force  of 
mtitulion  can  lie  ai-rurately  ealculaud  fr.mi  the  lenxOift 
M  Die  tlm-a.la.  tile  diatAiicea  of  their  attachmenU,  and 
Die  weight  ol  the  »la|iet]ded  liody.  1  lila  nionM-nt  in 
iTTaaca  with  ttie  angle  of  displacement  up  to  yu  ;  conae- 
queiitly.  If  the  fiilre  to  !»■  nnaallred  in  not  Iini  gnat.  It 
will,  when  it  la  applied,  bring  the  HU.pended  t«>l}'  to  e.|nt- 
libriuni  iu  a  new  ipwition,  the  inclination  of  which  front 
the  old  tioiilloli  hetiur  objerved  aftorda  tile  mean*  of  calcu. 
UtIUj;  the  niiurliltuifc  of  the  fo|-i.-v. 

II.  ».  A  micrometer  fitted  with  two  threads, 
blfllarly  (bi-fi'lllr-li),  adr.    In  a  biHIar  man- 
ncr;  by  means  of  two  threads:  as,  "supported 
hifiliirlt,"  .s'-  /'.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p. 
L»H 

bifistular,  binstulons  (W-fis' 
L<  /n-2  +  ftntular, 
or  channels. 

biflabellate-  (bi-fliVbcl'iit).  n.  [<  fti-2  -I-  fiabcl- 
lati:]  In  rnfoiw.,  having  short  joints,  as  an 
antenna,  each  provided  on  two  opposite  sides 
with  a  very  long,  somewhat  flattened  process, 
tho  processes  lying  cloae  together,  so  that  the 
whole  organ  is  somewhat  fau-like.  It  is  an 
extreme  modification  of  the  bipectinate  type. 

biflagellat«  (bi-tla-jel'at  ).  a.    [<  friJ  +  ilaael- 
lum  +  wife!.]    Having  two  whip-like  appen- 
dages or  tlugella:  as,  n  hifianeltntr  infusorian. 
l  l.e  -  hoiked  Jloniul  "  It  another  te-te^U.tt,  dm. 

II  .  II.  C«e,«-iil/e,  Mk-riw.,  HW 

biflecnode(bi-flek'nod),  ii.  (Irreg.<  I.,  hi-,  twice, 
+  Htc(tere),  bend.  +  nodut.  node.]  In  math.,  a 
tiode  <>r  point  at  which  a  curvo  crosses  itself, 
and  which  in  ut  the  same 
time  a  point  of  inflection,  or 
a  point  where  the  direct  loll 
of   the   bending  changes. 
This  is  a  singularity  found 
among  quart  tc  and'  higher 

bifiorat*  (bi-flA'r&t).  a.  [< 

hi-'*  +  flora tr.]    In  fV.<t.,  bearing  two  flowers, 
bifloroUB  (bi.flo'rus).  a.  (<  XL.  hiflorut.  <  E.  bi-, 

two-,  +  flat  (flor-),  flower.]  Same  as  biflorate. 
bifocal  (bi-fo'kal),  a.   [<  bi-2  +  foeal .]  listing 

two  foci. 

bifoil  (bi'foil).  n.  L<  '«'-2  +  /"'A  l-af-J  An 
old  and  BjTionymotts  name  of  the  British  plant 
twavblaile,  l.ittrra  orata. 

bifold(bi'fold»,a.  [<W-3  +  -/»W.]  Twofold; 
double ;  of  two  kinds,  degrees,  etc. 


tu-liir,  -ltw)  a. 
avtng  two  tubes 


lirular.]    In  Intl.,  having 
apocynaceous  plants. 

liforate  I bi-fo'rnt  >,  a.  [<  h.  bi-  +  foratut,  i>er- 
forateil,  pp.  of  forare  =  E.  6orr>.]  In  bot., 
having  two  pores  or  perforations,  as  the  an- 
thers of  a  rhododendron.  Also  bifvrou*. 
biforine  (bif'6-rin),  «.  [<  L.  M/»rt«,  two- 
door.Nl,  <  bi-,  two-,  +  fori*  =  E.  «f.ior.]  In  ftof., 
»  minute  oval  sac  Joimd  in  tho  interior  of  the 
green  pulpy  jiart  of  the  leaves  of  some  arace- 
ous  plants,  with  an  aperture  at  each  end  through 
which  raphides  are  expelled. 

Blforlpalla  ibi-fd-ri-para»,  ».  [NL„  <  L.  bi-, 

two-,  +  forit  =  E.  door,  +  j»dta,  mantle.] 
An  order  of  bivalve  mollusks,  supposed  to  l>o 
distinguislied  by  having  two  openings  in  the 
mantle,  one  for  the  foot  and  the  other  for  ex- 
crement. It  was  thus  based  on  a  misconception. 
Its  constituents  were  the  ilytiiacea  and  Aoya- 
dr*.  Latrrillt. 

biforked  (bi  forkt).  n.  [<  +  forked.  Cf. 
bifurcate.]  Having  two  forks  or  prongs  ;  two- 
forked:  as,  "a  biforked  Warn,"  Soutitry, 

blform,  bifonned  (bi'form,  -fonud),  a.  (<  L, 
biformu.  <  bi  ,  two-,  +  forma,  shape.]  Having 
two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes;  double-bodied. 

biformlty  (bi-for'mi-ti),  n.  «  6,/orm  +  -it).] 
The  state  of  being  biform ;  a  doubleness  of 
form. 

biforoos  (bl-fd'rus),  <i.    Same  as  biforate. 

bifovoolate.  blfoTeolated  (W-fo'vA^-Ut,  -la- 
ted),  a.  [<  bt-v  +  foreolate.]  In  csfoiw.,  hav- 
ing  two  round  shallow  pits  or  fovea  on  the 
surface. 

bifTOns  (bi'fronz).  a.  [L. :  see  bifront.]  Same 
as  hyfronl. 

bifront  (bi'frunt).  <i.  [<  L.  fci/roa(<-).,  having 
two  fondieads  (an  epithet  of  Janus),  <  hi-,  two-, 
+  fron(t-)*,  forehead,  front.]  Having  two 
fronts  or  faces,  as  the  god  Janus. 

bifronted  (bi-frun'tcd),  a.  [As  bifront  +  -*r/a.] 
Same  as  biTrmif. 

bifurcate  (bi-fer'kiit),  r.  i. :  pr»-t.  and  pp.  bifur- 
ratal,  ppr.  bifurcattno.  [v  MI,,  bifuroatut,  pp. 
adj.,  two-forked  (cf.  L.  bifureut,  two-forked). 
<  E.  bi-,  two-,  +  fureatus,  forked:  see/«reuto.] 
To  divide  into  two  forks  or  ' 

The  central  trunk  which  runt 
«far  near  the  centra  of  tlx  laof 

/J^iieVa,  Iiiacctlr.  Planta.  p.  S47 

bifurcate,  bifurcated  (bt-for'kat,  -ka-tod).  a. 

f<  ME.  ot/uren(ii«;  see  tho  verb.]  Two-forked; 

divided  into  two  branches, 
bifnrcately  (bi-ffir'kat-li),  a<fr.  In  a  bifurcate 

manner. 

bifurcation  (M-fer-kA'shon),  «.  [<  bifurcate 
+  -ion.]  1.  A  forking  or  division  into  two 
branches;  separation  into  two  parts  or  things; 
in  optica,  same  as  double  refraction.  See  refrac- 
tion.— 2.  A  point  at  which  forking  occurs;  one 
or  bolh  of  the  bifurcating  parts. — 3.  Specifi 
cally,  in  gcog.,  tho  division  of  a  stream  into  twe 
parts,  each  of  which  connects  with  a  different 
river  system:  as,  the  bifurcation  of  the  uppe" 
'Wuoco. 

blfuTCOtlB  (bi-fer'kns),  a.  [<  L.  6i/ttrei«,  two- 
forked,  <  bi-,  two-,  +  furca,  a  fork.]    Same  as 

liifureate. 

big1  (big),  a.  (<  MK  hi)/.  Hag,  bUme,  bug,  etc., 
powerful,  strong,  large;  origin  unknown.  The 
E.  dial,  bug,  Immj.  proud,  important,  self-suffl- 
cieiit,  agrees  partly  in  sense,  but  apriears  to 
be  unrelated:  see  Aofr3,  bug*.]  If.  Of  great 
strenglbor  power. — 2.  Having  great  size  ;large 
iu  bulk  or  magnitude,  absolutely  or  relatively. 

Methlnka  he  aeema  no  bigytr  than  hi*  head. 

Skak.,  U-ar,  It.  «, 

Tlw  world  wagged  on  In  IU  accuatatMsl  way,  lirln«in» 
all  liianniT  of ,  liangea  Inj  and  little.  »'  HUtk 

3.  (treat  with  young;  pregnant  :  ready  to  give 
birth ;  hence,  figuratively,  full  of  something  im 
portiuit;  ready  to  produce;  teeming. 

At  length  the  niomentmn  hourarnvea,  aa  big  withna- 
se.|iien.  ei  lo  man  ai  any  that  ever  »tru.  k  In  hla  hUtnry. 

ArerrM.  tlrationa,  p.  «L 
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big 

4.  Distended ;  (all,  m  of  grief,  passion,  cour- 
age, determination,  goodness,  etc. 

Thy  heart  iavto,*  get  thee  uimrt  and  vmi 

S*a».,jrc.,ULt 

Tat  myself,  I  tad  my  heart  too  big;  I  ferl  I  have  bo<  p*>- 
shilat  you  run  th 


tlmrc  to  \mV 

l>au.  and  Ft. 

8.  Tumid;  inflated,  as  with  pride:  henoe, 


King  smi  No  King,  111.  a. 


haughty  in  air  or 

nesa;  pompons;  proud;  boastful:  as, 
big  words. 

Be  began  to  look  trig,  and  lake  mightily  opoc  him. 

SkVT,  Tale  of «  Tab,  iv. 

6.  Great  as  regards  influence,  standing,  wealth, 
ete.   [ColloqO -BU  (am*.  See  ohhmi.-bh  tree. 

the  mammoth  irca,  &fwvts  uioaalM,  found  mi  (tie  slopes 
of  the  Mem  Nevada,  central  California,  particularly  la 
tto  'tdg  tr»  grove  to  Cslavor**  county  -bya.  1.  iMrffr, 
He  (toe  orrat),  bulky,  huge,  massive.— 6.  Lofty,  pompom, 

mroKnilt,  lnijiort.»[it. 

big-,  bigg*  (big),  r.  [<  ME.  biggen,  bgggen,  < 
IteL  byggjo,  older  form  buggra  (=  8w.  bypaa 
—  Dan.  fry^jT*  —  AS.  buton),  build,  dwell  in,  in- 
habit, a  secondary  form  of  baa  (pret.  pi.  bjoge/n ) 
m  AS.  bias,  dwell:  see  bet,  btneer,  boor.]  L 
fraiis.  If.  To  inhabit;  occupy. — 2f.  Reflex- 
lvely,  to  locate  one's  self.— 3.  To  build;  ereet; 
fashion.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

0  bigytd  has  they  a  hlgly  bour 
Put  by  the  roaring  slrond. 

Am  fAe  fled,  ami  r*it*  Lilly,  In  CtiiUts  Ballad*.  V.  174. 

LT_t  inlrang.  To  dwell;  have  a  dwelling. 

big1,  bigg8  (big),  n.  [8c.  and  North.  E.,  more 
eommotily  bigg,  early  mod.  E.  also  bggg,  bgggt, 
late  ME.  bgge,  <  leel.  bygg  =  8w.  blngg  =  Dan. 
bye,  barley,  =  A8.  btoie,  grain,  nit.,  like  the 
remotely  related  Waa,  bigg',  <  •/  bu,  grow,  be, 
8kt.  */  Ma,  be,  Or.  pucAu,  grow:  see  bel.1  A 
kind  of  winter  barley  cultivated  in  northern 
Europe,  especially  in  Scotland;  properly,  four- 
rowed  barley,. Uortkvm  tulgart,  inferior  to  but 
hardier  than  u.  hexastiekon,  of  which  it  is  some- 
times called  a  variety.    See  bear*. 

bigft  (bl'gt),  s*  [L.,  sing,  from  earlier  pi. 
bujtv,  a  pair  ot  horses,  a  chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  them,  contr.  of  button;,  fern.  pL  of  byugus, 
yoked  two  together,  \  ©*-,  two-,  +  jugum  =  E. 
•oi'«.)  In  Horn,  antig.,  a  chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  two  horses  abreast. 

blgajnt  (big'am),  w.  [<  ME.  bigam,  <  OF.  big. 
tune,  <  LiL.  bigamus,  twice  married:  see  big- 
amy.]  •  A  bigamist. 

1  Uiereof  teach  usordlnauce*  of  tome  apostle, 
F  bigamy,  or  84.  Paul's  ordalnlhK  thai  a  oijRtM 
m  a  deacon  or  priest. 

Bp,  /'»«x±,  In  his  Life  by  J.  Lewis,  p.  XSO. 

bigamist  (big'a-mist),  n.   [<  bigamy  +  -iff.] 
One  who  has  committed  bigamy,  or  had  two 
i  wives  or  husbands  at  once. 
It  the  prime  ei'pamur  and  corrupter  of  marriage. 

fivsae.  Hist,  of  the  Rcpluaguit,  p.  90S. 

bigamous  (big'a-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  btgamm: 
see  bigumi/,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  bigamr; 
guilty  of  bigamy;  involving  bigamy:  as,  a  Mr- 
amoun  marria(fo. 

And  rery  good  readiur  they  [tfae  noveb  of  our  grand' 
mother*]  were  too  In  their  way,  though  It  wa>  not  the 
•ay  of  the  bit*  nvw  kii<l  murdtroiu  tclwol  that  ha*  com* 
after  Uinit.  .V.  A.  Hn.,  CXXI1I.  m. 

Ugamj  (bkr'a-tni),  it.  [^C  ME.  bigamie,  <  OF. 
hjgamile,  <  Mil  bigamia,  bigamy,  <  LL.  b^</amujt, 
twice  marric*!,  a  iiLKauiiat  (equiv.  to  Or.  cu^a/MK, 
>  ittmiia,  bigamy},  <  L.  b»-  (m  Gr.  di-).  twice,  + 
ye>of.  marnage.j  1.  LiteraUy.  double  mar- 
riage; remarriage  during  the  oxistenoe  of  a 
former  marriage;  in  tan*,  the  offense  of  having 
two  or  more  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same 

time.  To  cututitute  the  ultetuw,  which  by  itatute  law 
b>  a  felony,  it  la  nev*awry,  by  the  law  of  many  Jurtalk 
Uofia,  that  the  aorowil  *ho<Uil  turn  actual  or  romtrncllvo 
knowledge  that  the  tint  wtfe  or  huahand  wa»  atlll  living 
when  the  aecond  one  wan  taken,  and  that  the  aecoml  mar- 
rlifctu  abould  have  been  one  tolemnlzed  under  the  forma  of 
Jaw,  and  not  merely  an  Informal  marriage  reatiog  on  the 
cor  tract  of  the  parti**,  or  their  holding  out  each  other  to 
the  world  *«  huaband  ami  wlf*.  Where  thtue  el«m«nt*  of 
knowledge  aiKl  of  formality  arc  wanting,  the  woonrt  mar- 
riage la  still  generally  invallil,  but  nut  bigamoua  in  the 
criiuioal  aenae. 

St.  Second  marriage ;  remarriage  of  a  widow 
or  widower.  1  n  tlw  earl)  church,  before  the  o*UI>liah. 
meol  of  clerical  celibacy.  >uch  tcuiarrlagv  on  Uir  part  "f 
genrrally  roganlcd  a>  an  lnip<«llnieiit  l<i  hi<ly 
wlr 
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The  large  white-heart  cherry,  red  on  one  side 
and  white  on  the  other. 

blgastcr  (bl-gas'ter),  a.    [<  U  hi-,  two-,  +  Or. 

)«ot4v>,  belly.]   Same  as  Sieeafer. 
big-bellied  (liiK'bel'j.i  i,  <u    1.  llavinK  a  large 

or  protuberant  belly. 
He  |WUliam  Bufuu)  wa  in  atature  tomewhat  below  the 

oaual  dze,  and  bif'btUied.  Svi/t,  Hist.  Eng. 

8.  Advanced  in  pregnancy.  ("Vulgar.] 
big-boned  (big' bond),  «,    Having  large  bntiO"; 


stout;  vory 

Bitf-bourd,  and  large  of  limb,  with  alnewa  atrong. 

Drpf**,  PaL  and  Arc.,  Ill  ik. 

big-<Mniedt(big'k6rnd),a.  Having  large  grains. 
The  atrength  of  bip  evrn  d  powder. 

Dryitn,  Annul  MlrabiUa,  U.  U». 

Bigeloyia  (big-e-ld'vi-B),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Dr.  Jacob  HigtloK  (1T8Y-1879),  a  physician  and 
botanist  of  Boston,  U.  8.  A.]  A  gen  us  of  Com- 
poiitir,  nearly  related  to  Solidago,  containing 
over  30  species,  natives  of  western  North  Amer- 
ica. They  are  mostly  •iuTrate*cent  or  ihrubby.  witli  nar- 
row and  entire  leare*.  ami  email  rayleu  head*  of  ytlhiw 
flow  era.  B.  rrarfa,  from  the  border,  of  Mexico,  k»  on* 
of  the  anuroea  of  a  drug  called  damiana. 

blgemina,  a.   Plural  of  bigeminum, 

blgeminate,  blgemlnated  tW-jtrm't-nat,  -  mi- 
ted),  a.  [<  bi-»  +  geminate.  Ct.  L.  bigemmuji. 
doubled.]  Twin-forked;  doubly  paired;  bi- 
conjugate:  in  hot.,  said  of  a  decompound  leaf 
having  a  forked  petiole,  with  a  pair  of  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  each  division. 

MfamiTtnm  (bl-jem' i-nutn),  n.;  pL  bigemina 
(-lift).  [NL.,  neut  of  L.  bigemiam,  doubled,  < 
M-,  twice,  4-  gcminim,  twin.]  One  of  the  cor- 
pora bigemina  or  twin  bodies  of  the  brain ;  one 
of  the  anterior  pair  (nates  cerebri)  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigcmina ;  one  of  the  optic  lobes, 
when  there  are  ouly  two,  instead  of  four  as  in 
the  higher  mammals.  Wilder. 

big-endian  (blg-en'di-an),  s.  and  a.  L  a.  A 
member  of  the  Lilliputian  party  in  Swift's 
"Gulliver's  Travels"  who  ruaiiitainpii,  in  op- 
position to  the  litUe-ntdiant,  that  boiled  eggs 
should  be  cracked  at  the  big  end ;  hence,  one  of 
an  v  '  orTeapondirjg  set  of  disputers  about  trifles. 

JX  «,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  big  end 
of  an  egg,  or  any  equally  foolish  matter,  as  a 
subject  of  controversy. 

bigener  (bi'je-ntr),  a.  [L.,  hybrid,  mongrel,  < 
bt-,  two-,  +  genut  {gcner\  kind:  see  prune'.]  A 
cross  between  two  species  of  different  genera; 
a  mule. 

bigenerlc  (bi-jf-ner'ik),  a.  [As  bigtner  +  -ie.- 
see  b»-a  and  generic.]  Having  the  characters 
of  two  different  genera;  having  the  " 
of  a  bigener. 


blglandular 

biggin*  (big'in),  a.  [Named  from  the  inventor, 
Mr  Biggin,  about  1800.]  A  kind  of  coffee-pot 
containing  a  strainer  for  the  infusion  of  the 
coffee,  without  allowing  the  grounds  to  mix 
with  the  infusion.   A'.  A.  D. 

trigging  (big'ing),  n.  [Also  biggin,  <  ME.  big- 
mng,  a  building,  <  biggm,  build:  see  big*.]  A 
building;  a  habitation ;  a  home.  [Scotch  and 
North.  Eng.] 

Uggtmt,  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  biggin*. 
biggonet  (big'o-net),  a.    [Also  Ngonel,  after 
equiv.  OF.  begiintt ;  dim.  of  biggon,  biggin1,  <|. 
vj  A  cap  or  head-dress;  a  biggin.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

And  gt'o  to  me  my  WftjwnrC, 

Mj  tiUhi    «  »fttin  ^D»n, 
Port  nnuii  ttll  th'-  uallle'a  wife 
That  Colin  i  come  to  town. 

Jean  ^tdosu.  There*  an*  Lock. 

bigha  i  big'S),  a.  Same  aa  btga. 
bighead  (big'hfd),  a.   A  local  name  of  aCali- 
fornian  species  of  sculpin,  8eorpanicktky*  mar- 
maratug,  a  flab  of  the  family  Cottidaj.  AUo  call- 
ed eabeson. 

bifhara  (big'hom),  n.  1.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep,  Oris  ntontana :  so  called  from  the 
immense  size  of  the  horns,  which  resemble  those 
of  tho  argali,  but  are  shorter  and  comparatively 
Stouter  and  not  SO  Spiral.  The  animal  in  other  re- 
aped*  reaemklea  and  Is  closely  related  to  the  arwU,  of 
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otlheaod,  » 

which  it  I*  the  American  repreeeataUTe.  In  color  It  la 
grayMi  Iwown,  with  whitish  outtoeks,  like  the  other  wild 
ahecp.  It  stands  about  34  feel  high  at  th*  withera.  and 
It  faihabita  th*  higher  i 


Uarriage  with  a  widow  to  called  tayaoiy  by  Hhak- 

The  bitter  or 
Biga- 


(Fl 


apere  in  Richard  III.,  111.  7. 

bigarade  (big'a-rad),  ». 
Seville  orange,  Ofrmr 
radio. 

bi*aroon  (big-a-rdn'),  a.  [With 
m  E.,  <  F.  biaiirrcaa,  white-heai 
,  motley,  medley,  l 
lecker,  variegate; 


altered 
rry  (cf. 
mixture),  <  bigarrer, 
of  disputed  origin.] 


bigenttal  (bi-jen'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  b•a«N(^)s,  of 
two  nations,  <  W-,  two-,  +  jth((-)»,  a  nation.] 
Comprising  two  tribes  or  peoples. 

big-ey©  (blg#l),  n.  A  fish  of  toe  genus  Prtacaa- 
thu.  and  family  Priaeantkida :  so  called  from 
its  very  large  round  eyes. 

big-foot  (big'fftt),  n.  [Tr.  of  the  generic  name 
]fiVo«podiaa.]  A  book-name  of  a  mound-bird 
of  the  genus  Megapodius. 

bigg1 1,  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  big*. 

bigg9.      See  big*. 

bigg3,".   See  bta*. 

biggajL  n.    See  bega. 

biggen  (big'n),  r.    [<  Wj.1  +  Lt 
To  make  big ;  increase. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  grow  big;  become  larger. 
[Dialectal.] —2.  To  gain  strength  after  con- 
finement.  [North.  Eng.] 

Tho  gosslpt  regularly  wish  tlw  lady  a  good  biogminn: 
flroeaetr,  .North  Country  Words,  p.  16. 
bigger  (bia'er),  ».    [<  Wo»,  bigg*,  +  wn-i.]  A 
builder.  [Scotch.] 

biggin1  (big'in),  n.  [Also  written  biggm,  Mg- 
gon,  early  mod.  E.  aUo  bgggtn,  begin,  <  OF.  6c- 
gnin,  mod.  F.  brSont's  —  It,  beghino,  a  cap,  so 
named  from  that  worn  by  the  nuns  called  He- 
mine*,  ME.  begin*,  beggin  (early  mod.  E.  bigin, 
bigjtaync,  etc. ) :  see  Ajgia.]  1 .  A  child's  cap. 
— 3.  A  nightcap. 

Rrow  with  homely  biamn  lumid. 

i*n>.,iBetL  IV.,  Iv.  4. 
An  old  woman's  bi~-jin  tor  a  nightcap. 

HaAMMf  n-r,  Tlie  riclure.  Iv.  t 

3.  In  England,  the  coif  of  a  Serjeant  at  law. — 

4.  A  head-dress  worn  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
both  men  and  women.  That  worn  by  women 
wa»  broad  at  the  top,  with  projecting  corners, 
like  ears. 

biggin*  (big'in),  n.  [Another  form  of  piggin, 
q.  v.]   A  small  wooden  vessel ;  a  can. 


w»rHK-».  l  in  in»'  ;i;i[n<  r  l«li;iM'.s,  mid  Li  uti'init 
sultabl*  localltia*  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana, : 
etc.  It  is  much  bunted  for  IU  flesh,  which  makes 
™r.<in.    Uke  other  wild  sh„  p.  It  I.  grevnU...! 


Is  very  stonily  built 

mniree  of  Die  western  Vnlted  states  from  Now  Mtxlto 
and  southern  California  northward,  down  nearly  or  quite 
to  sea-level  In  the  higher  laUtudea,  and  la  abundant  in 

.Idaho. 

3.  The  great  fossil  Irish  elk'bf  the^afrdxigs, 

<  err  tu<  mrgact.rns.  [Rare.] 
bight  (bit),  n.  [<  ME  byraf,  b»yt  <  AS.  *y*f, 
abend,  a  corner  (=  D.  bockt  =  u.  bueht,  a  bay, 
bight,  =  Sw.  Dan.  bugt,  bend,  bight  of  a  rope, 
a  bay);  cf.  bgge,  a  bend,  angle,  <  bngan  (pp. 
bogrn),  bend,  bow :  see  bowl,  and  cf.  the  ult. 
identical  E.  bough 0,  betifl,  and  the  related  bat/1, 
a  ring,  hoop:  see  bohf '.]  It.  A  bend  or  bend- 
ing; an  angle,  especially  in  a  living  body,  as 
of  the  elbow,  or  the  inward  bend  of  a  horse's 
cbambrel,  or  the  bend  of  the  fore  knees. —  8. 
A  loop  of  a  rope,  in  distinction  from  the  ends; 
any  bent  part  or  turn  of  a  rope  between  the 
ends. 

They  nut  the  fcijjAI  of  a  rope  round  Ben  a  neck  ami  slung 
him  right  up  to  the  yard  arm 

S.  O.  Jimtt,  Deephaven.  p.  ». 

3.  A  narrow  bay  or  recess  in  a  sea-coast  be- 
tween comparatively  distant  headlands ;  a  long 
ami  gradual  bend  of  a  coast-line :  used  especial- 
ly in  the  names  Bight  of  Benin  and  of  Biafra 
in  Africa,  and  tho  Great  Australian  Bight  (on 
the  south  coast). 

i  hi  frijAt  ami  bay. 

resntwmo,  Sea  Pairiee. 

i  of  the  Florida  shores. 
X).  G.  MUcktU,  lviond  Together,  ill. 

4.  A  similar  bend  in  the  shore  of  a  river  or  a 
bay,  or  recess  in  a  mountain ;  a  bay-like  inden- 
tation. [Rare.] 

In  the  very  oils  or  nook  of  the  hay  there  was  a  great 

Itilft  WiUT 

0»  Foe,  Voyage  around  tho  World.  (.V.  K  D.) 
Bowline  on  a  bight  see  WIk 
bight  i.  bit),  r.f.  [<b*fl*f,».l  To  fold  or  double 
so  as  to  i 

[<  W-s  + 


j.Toft 

biglanduUr  (b|.jrlan'4v-lj|r)  a. 
glandular.]    Having  two  glands. 
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biglot 

[<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  Gr.  yAirrra, 
•  X.E.I). 


biglot  (bi'glot),  a 
tongue.]  In" 

rR»«?.i 

blglyt  (W'li).  fldr.  K  ME.  Ugly,  powerfully, 
bravely;  <  Mr/1  +  -iy-.]  In  a  tumid,  swelling, 
blustering  manner;  haughtily;  arrogantly. 

He  hrawteth  /"flu.  Sir  T.  Met.  Work),  p.  TOL 

bigmouth  (big'motith).  a.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Ccntrarchidtr,  Cha-nobrfttHngulotuii.  Also  called 
KarmoMlk.  See  cut  under  f'ttttrarckida: 
bigness  big'neti),  ».  [<  iijfl  +  -mx*.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  big;  largeness  of  propor- 
tions; size,  whether  large  or  small;  bulk,  ab- 
solute or  relative. 

Haylc  of  suche  *»y:rn«w  that  It  slewe  both  men  and 
beestys.  Fabyau,  I.  23S. 

Their  letf*  art  both  of  a  Wrww.  San*.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  u.  «. 
The  and  uncouth  deformity  r,r  th«  camel. 

Sir  it  /.  y.Krmw. 

Large  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  puplir,  and 
many  other  aorta  of  tlmlier,  of  surpriting  bv/w*. 

Br&Un,  Virginia,  U.  1  2. 

Bignonia  fbig-no'ni-fl),  b.  [NL.,  named  after 
Btg*on,  librarian  to  I.oui»  XV.  1  A  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  natural  order  liigtto- 
ntrKwr,  natives  of  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
new  world.  The  ii-vict  are  characterised  by  a  to  In- 
tug  or  climbing  item,  frequently  in  the  txojde*  rcfuhlisg 
the  top*  of  the  highest  tree*,  with  divided  Icavctand  often 
laagiUAcent  txumpet'Sliapcd  fluwera.  In  the  stems  of 
tome  t|iecles  Hie  wood  I*  so  arranged  ai  to  lure  a  cross- 
like  appearance  In  section.  The  moat  northern  species, 
B.  eameotata  nl  the  tnltthcrn  I'hlted  States,  Is  frenueht- 
ly  cultivated  In  gsrdent,  and  others  are  ornament*  of 
greenhouses.  B.  Chtca  of  Smith  America  yields  an  orange- 
red  coloring  matter  called  cAieo  (which  see). 

BignonlaCoB  (big-no-iii-*'**-.'),  «.  [XI.., 
(.Bigrumui  +  -urea-.]  A  natural  order  of  ruono- 
petalous  dicotyledonous  plants  with  irregular 


Fl.p-er.^  Attach  e«*  Ttwiprt-otipii  I  Tnrmm  raJK*nt  \.  *. 
Bswncd  fcUnU  at  untc  Utnwlnr  ur  dt  >  <acO  nl  (  i/.Jfj  J^m, 
Sjn  I..  M«i«  ^/Ivca.saV.-Tr.l..  geaoil  STSL 


flowers,  a  pod-like  fruit,  and  winged 
without  albumen.  They  are  tree*  or  shrubby  climb. 
.  m  .*  twiner*,  iouIvm  clilefly  of  warm  nglont.  and  are 
cpe.-lally  abundant  In  .s,.uth  America,  of  tlir  many 
genera,  the  best  known  are  /f«rff»ni<l.  Tmima  <tbn  truin- 
Ktcrceper).  including  »»  trees  that  furnish  hard  and 
rliw  gralie-l  woods  Cejcenfm  (the  (alii Mull  tree),  mid 
r.lM!j»i  of  111.-  lolled  Stale*. 

bignoniaceOUS  (big-no-ni-a'shius),  a.  In  oof., 
pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
/<i</noiii«r<"<r. 

blgoldt  ( bi'gold),  „.  The  yellow  oxeyo  or  enrti- 
uiariguld,  t  hiyxantkrnium  *r<ji  turn.  Cerurd. 

bigot  (btg'ot),  ri.  and  a.  [First  at  end  of  10th 
i-.  utury.  <  V.  hiijot,  a  bigot,  a  hypocrite,  <  OF. 
Iiiif't;  of  disputed  origin.  Under  this  form  two 
or  more  indepeiiil*  nt  words  appear  to  have 
liroii  eonfiiM'd,  involving  the  etym.  in  u  mass 
of  ruble  and  conjecture.  Whatever  its  origiu, 
i)Hj»t,  us  a  vante  ti  nn  of  contetupl,  cunie  to  Ik- 
confuM-tl  with  Jiujutn  nml  Ht'ihttnl.  Tills  con- 
fusion ap|H*an<  in  MI..  Kuiutti,  Iii<)u!tti;  used  in 
the  l.'ith  century  an  equivaleuts  of  Jkghardi  and 
H'Qiiina.  See  'lb- third  and  irVi/uin.]  I.  ».  It. 
A  hypoxritical  professor  of  religion;  a  hypo- 
crite; also,  a  superstitious  adherent  of  reli- 
gion.' X.  A",  b. —  2.  Apewoi 
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ly  and  unreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular 

religions  or  other  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or 
ritual:  a  person  who  is  illiberally  uttacbed  to 
any  opinion,  system  of  belief,  or  party  organi- 
zation; an  intolerant  dogmatist. 

In  pliiUivjphy  and  religion  the  tnyvtt  of  all  parties  are 
(True rally  Uie  oioal  positive.  Watt*. 
The  tnVM*  of  the  Iron  Urns 
Had  called  hi*  harmless  art  a  crime, 

.Scotf,  L  of  I.  M.,  Int. 

The  existence  of  trenulne  piety  andd  sertisu  ern^rs  U 
forgotten,  or  ratlier  rrjrcted,  by  certain  Illiberal  minds, 
the  bipAt  at  cxclnstve  ecclesiastical  hypoilies*-*.  whi',  in 
manitainliitc  that  "out  <it  the  church  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion."  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is  none  o*u  of  their 
own.  I,  7Vt|*foc,  Spiritual  Ue.|H*lam,  «  to. 

Il.t  a.  Hame  aa  bigoted. 

la  a  country  more  in>v  than  our*. 

Ihyiitn,  IfcnL  «if  Utntsrluun. 

big0t«d  (big'ot-ed),a.  l<  bigot +  «<P.1  Having 
tbe  character  of  a  bigot ;  obstinately  and  blind- 
ly wedded  to  a  particular  creed,  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  ritual ;  unreasonably  and  intolerantly 
devoted  to  a  system  of  belief,  an  opinion,  or  a 
party.  Also  rarely  spelled  biijotted. 

A  more  abjeet,  auviali,  and  biyAed  geueratkua. 
So  naned  and  biooud  to  strife. 


bllander 

An  ohjeet  of  brianty  of  small  siie ;  aomethlng 
delicately  pretty ;  any  relatively  small  charm- 
ing object.  ■ 

bijouterie  (bo-zhB'trc).  ».  [F.,  <  byou.]  Jew- 
elry 


• :  small  ornaments  for  personal  d 
ipeelfleallv,  jewelry  of  gold  richly  adorned  in 
itaelf,witli  little  or  no  uie 


rsonal  decoration; 
wlorned  in 
of  previous 


A  bipoitd  Tory  and  High  tburclnnan, 

Jfaen«iay,  Hist.  Eng.,  avll. 

blgotodly  (big'ot-ed-U),  adr.    In  a  bigoted 
manner;  with  irrational  zeal, 
b^oticalt  (bi-got'i-kal),  a.    (<  bigot  +  -i«rl-] 


lirertk,  InUUectuaJ  Syatem.  p.  1«- 

bigotry  (big'ot-ri),  n. ;  pL  bigotrit*  (-riz).  f<  V. 
btgotcrie,  C  b\got.\  The  character  or  mode  of 
thought  of  a  bigot;  obstinate  and  unreasona- 
ble attachment  to  a  particular  creed,  opinion, 
practice,  ritual,  or  party  organization ;  exces- 
sive zeal  or  warmth  in  favor  of  a  party,  lect- 
or opinion;  intolerance  of  the  opinions  of 
others. 

Thuae  which  all  good  aad  sensible  men  despise. 


'i 

Were  tt  not  for  a  W^uffy  to  our  own  tctieta,  we  could 
hardly  imagine  that  so  many  absurd,  wicked,  and  bloi-Iy 
principles  should  pretend  to  support  thenwelve*  by  Hie 
guepet  Ifilttj. 

J  an  vet  was  now  a  Roman  Catholic.  Kcthrknu  teytit. 
had  ttecome  Uie  dominant  sentiment  of  hit  narrow  ai 
stubborn  mind.  Marauiay,  Hist-  I-nts..  ii. 

-Syn.  Crtdulity.  Fanaticism,  etc.  (see  tusertrifion),  nar- 
row mlndedneas,  prejuilice.  iiitolentni'e. 

blgroot  (big'rot),  n.  The  name  in  California 
of  species  of  ifegarrhtea,  a  cucurbitaeeous  vine 
the  roots  of  which  grow  to  an  immense  size. 

big-sounding  (big' soun' ding),  a.  Having  a 
pompous  sound. 

Big-minding  sentences  and  wordt  of  Male. 

Bp-  //off.  Sallies,  L  3. 

big-swollen,  big-swoln  (big'swo'lcn,  -owoln), 
a.  Greatly  inflated;  swelled  to  great  bulk; 
turgid ;  ready  to  burst. 

a>ly  tip-nro/n  heart.  Ska*.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  U.  S. 

blgntt&to  (bl-gut'at),  a.  [<  M-'J  +  <;Nff,jf#.] 
In  :ool.,  marked  with  two  small  spots. 

bigwig  (big'wig),  a.     [<  fciijl  +  trig,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  large  wigs  worn  in  Great  Britain 
by  judges  and  others  in  authority, 
man ;  a  person  of  consequence ; 
thority  or  rank.  [Slang.] 

Her  tiusbsiut  wn*  a  member  of  thcrhamtn-rof  Deputies, 
a  t  .  utelller  d  F.tat,  or  other  Fm»,  h  lu  irn. 

Thncitrnu.  Newomies,  ilvl. 

blgwigged  (big'wigd),  a. 
uuthontative. 


iritv.J  A  great 
one  high  in  nu- 


tlie  chariot  of  »  physician  and 

deposits  Hi  fnV;«-ij*7«l  toil  solenill  IiukKii. 

Ilaulhurnt,  Twlee-Tnlit  lale»,  1. 

bihamato  (bi-ha'mfiti,  tt.   [<  w.-J  + 
Doubly  hooked ;  hariug  two  hooks. 

The  StAooutre  ••tptcuka  ot  th^  sarc.nle  "  «. 
lstlc  of  Hie  *emu  l..|"  rlit  and  its  alliei. 

«'  Thorn**,  IVplln  of  the  Sea,  |>.  US. 

[<  ftt-a  + 

everv  two 


.W  V.  H . 

bihottrly  (bl-our'li),  n.  anil  <n/r. 
Ifrurly.]    Kvery  two  hours;  once 


hours:  as.  hiktturttf  oliservitt ionn. 
bihydrognret  (bi-'hi-drog'n  ret).  «.  f<  ?«-'■:  + 
«y<?n(;/(rw)  +  -ur(  f.]  A  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  a  uou-metallte  or  negative  element  or 
radical,  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen to  one  atom  or  group  of  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  compound, 
bijou  Cbo-zho"),  it.  [F. ;  of  unknown  origin.] 
1.  A  jewel;  speciticsllv,  a  ji  we)  of  gold  nclUy 
wrought  in  the  metal  itself  without  the  aid  of 
See  biiouterir     Hence  — 2 


the  metal  itae'lf,  wii 
stones. 

biiontry  (be-zh8'tri),  n.    Hame  as  bijouterie. 

bijugate  (bi-jo'gat),  n.  [<  W-2  +  jngatt.]  1. 
In  mi  mis.,  liearing  two  profile  heads,  one  of 
tbem  overlapping  the  other.  See  cut  under  nc- 
eolatrd. — 2.  In  Sof.,  having  two  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets or  pinna*:  used  of  pinnated  leaves. 

bijugoas  (bi-jo'gun),  a.  [<  I j.  hijugu*,  yoked 
two  together:  see  bigaJ]    Same  as  otjugtite. 

bljagne  (bi'jog),  it.  [ <  L.  Injngnx.  yoked  two  to- 
gether: see  byugniu.}  A  double  bottle  consist- 
ing of  two  complete  vessels  attached  to  each 
otber  by  strips  of  tho  same  material,  so  that 
they  form  one  piece. 

bikel  (Mk),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  6ylc,  <  ME. 
6iic,  bykf,  a  hive.]  A  nest  of  wild  bees,  hor 
nets,  or  wasps. 

A  feld  with  flourls,  ur  hony  t^tsv. 

Totcneltp  MyMtrrutf,  p.  U 

bike-  (Mk),  n.  and  r.    A  corruption  of  tncyrlr. 

bikh  (bik),  tt.  The  name  given  by  the  native.' 
of  Nepal  to  a  most  virulent 
from  the  roots  of  JcwiifNm  ft 
bly  other  species  of  aconite,  and  to  the 
themselves;  Nepal  aconite.  Also  called  bis*, 
buhma,  or  6i*Jr. 

bikos  (bi'kos),  a.;  pi.  bikoi  (-koi).  [Or.  ,ti«or: 
see  heater.]  In  fJr.  antiq.,  a  form  of  earthen- 
ware vase,  usually  of  large  size,  used,  like  other 
largo  vases  of  similar  character,  ' 
visions,  liquids,  etc.  It  was  shapr»l  like  a 
with  handles,  and  is  ntcnttoncd  also  as  made  of  small 
site,  sometimes  In  glass,  to  serve  as  a  drinking  veasel  or 
a  [wrfume-ifir. 

blkahU  (bik'shd),  a.  [Skt.  Ufisfta.]  A  Bud- 
dhist mendicant  monk. 

biluhnni  (bik'sho-ne),  n.  [Skt.  bhitghuni.]  A 
Buddhist  nun. 

bil  (bil),  m.  [Also  called  bilUtrd  and  bittel ;  ori- 
gin obscure;  tH*rhati«i  connected  with  billet*,  a 
stick  or  club.]  A  local  English  name  of  the 
coal-fish,  I'ollaehiHit  t  iniu. 

bilabo  (bi'lab),  n.  [<  L.  bi-.  two-,  +  tooiuna,  Up.] 

eign"{w.iies  fn>m^tbrbladdrr™hroTigh™h^  ure- 
thra. 

bilabiate  (bi  -U '  bi  -  At),  a.    [<  fci--'  +  JoMVifc!.] 

1.  Foswasing,  or  having  the  appearance  of 
possessing,  two  lips:  in  bot., 
applied  to  an  irregular  corolla 
or  calyx  whose  lobes  arc  so 
arranged  as  to  form  an  tipper 
and  a  lower  lip.  This  character 
prevails  in  the  natural  order  Labialtr, 
and  \\  frequent  in  some  other  orders. 

2.  in  coacA.,  having  the  outer 
lip  doubled  by  a  thickening 
behind  the  margin  or  true  lip. 

bilabiatlon  (bi-la-bi-a'shon), 

n.    [<  bilabiate  +  -i'ya.l  Tho 

quality  or  condition  of  being 

two-li tiped,  or  having  two  lips ; 

a  bilabiate  formation,  -fsver. 

Jour.  Sri..  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  319. 
bilaciniate  (bi-la-sin'i-at),  a. 

ttitr.)    In  bot.,  doubly  laeiniatc 
bllalo  (bi-lii'lo),  n.    [Also  written  guttata;  a 

native  name.]    A  two-masted  passenger-boat, 

al>out  ti.">  feet  long  and  10  feet  broad,  peculiar 

to  Manila  hay.   It  carrie*  an  outriiarer  for  use  when 

the  wind  blows  fresh,  and  has  a  large  cabin  behind  the 

nialiui.asl. 

bllamelUte  (bl-lam-e-lat),  «.  [<  W-'J  +  fai«cl- 
lntt  .~)  Jhtubly  lamellate ;  having  two  lamellc; 
spei-ilioally,  in  hot.,  i'omi>owsl  of  two  plates  and 
as  many  stigmas  nml  ]ilacoiitiis,  or  bearing  two 
plates,  as  the  Up  of  some  orchids. 

bilamellated  (bi-lain'e-la-ted),  n.  Same  as  **- 
l/tmrltatc. 

bilaminar  (bi-lam'i-nlir).  o.  [<  +  /autiaur.] 
Consisting  of  two  thin  plates  or  lamina":  two- 


[<  W-2  + 


bilaminate  (lii-bim'i-niit),  n.   [<  !>>--  + 

vnti .]    Having  two  plntes  or  lamina*, 
bilan  (F.  pron.  l>e-lon'),  «.    [F.,  <  IX. 
(sc.  libra),  a  balance :  see  ItalaNrr.]    A  balance- 
sheet  :  the  nnme  given  in  Louisiana  to  a  book 
in  which  merchants  keep  account  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities, 
bilandt,  ».    See  try/and. 

■w(bU;ttn^e^orbinan-dto),  m  t-*Jso*-- 
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E.  6yl 


btfander 

+  land  >  E.  land.] 
with  two  masts,  and 
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bilifulTin 


to  the  taffrail. 


A  small  merchant 
the  mainsail  bent 
to  the  whole 
length  of  a 
yard,  hanging 
fore  and  aft, 
and  inclined 
to  the  horizon 
at  an  angle 
of  about  45 
degrees,  the 
_  foremost  low- 
~  er  corner, 
called  the 
tack,  being 
secured  to  a 
ring-bolt  in 
the  deck,  and 
the  ^  after- 


Spain,  aneh  swords  being,  like  thoae  of  Toledo  bileve1!,  r.  See  belcar*. 
(see  Toledo),  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  tem-  bileve,Jt.  r.    Bee  beltcre, 

per.]    1.  Formerly,  a  sword  or  sword-blade,  bilge  (bilj).        [In  17th  century  also  bildpt 


famous  for  extreme  elasticity,  made  in  Bilbao 
in  Spain. 

<'<>U)j>(uu'il  like  »  good  *>'*»  1»  111*  clrcuiufereooe  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  hrrl  to  hood. 

Shot.,  M.  W.  of  W„  tit  6. 

Hence  — 2.  Any  sword.  [Poetical.] 

At  Poitiers  hath  d  their  bill***  In  French  blood. 

Drayton,  Polyolblou,  ivl.  74. 

bilbo2  fbil'bo).  n. ;  pi.  bilboes  or  -bos  (-boz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bitbotc,  billioe,  usually  in 
prob.  so  named,  like  bilbol,  from  Bilbao 
■  ;  but  direct  evidence  is  lacking.]  A 


and  bftlatjel ;  var 
wider  part  or  bel 
in  the  middle. —  2 


f  bulge:  see  bulge.]    1.  The 
of  a  cask,  which  is  usually 
The  breadth  of  a  ship's 


Why  cbooae  we,  tlif  ti.  like  bUnwUri  to  creep 
Along  tin:  conat,  ami  land  In  vlrw  to  kvi  pT 

l>ryd/u,  Hlnil  and  Panther,  L  1SL 

bilateral  (bi-Ut'e-ralj,  a.  [<  XL.  bilateralis,  < 
L.  bi-  +  latus  ()aier-),  side :  see  lateral.]  1. 
Having  two  sides;  of  or  pertaining  to  two 
sides;  two-sided. 

The  bilateral  movement*  escape  In  caaea  of  hemiplegia 
hi  a]Sle  of  deatructkiu  of  aonae  of  the  nervona  srrwir 
invnt*  representing  them.         1'vp.  .Sri.  Ifu..  XXV.  175. 

2.  In  but.,  having  the  sides  different. 

The  voiirUtlon  In  all  Hepatliw  la  WLifemf  that  l«,  dif- 
ferently developed  on  the  upper  and  under  tide*. 

Hull,  uf  lit.  Stale  iMborat'iry,  II.  8. 

S.  Inbial.,  having  the  sides  symmetrical.  Bilat- 
eral contract.  In  taw,  a  contract  which  litnda  the  (parties 
to  perform  rertproeal  ohllgatioiia  each  toward  the  other. 
Rapalit  and  laierrrwt.  RUlWraJ  restriction,  In  tooiV 
the  reatrictloii  of  h  propoaittou  at  once  in  ita  BUbJet-t  and 
In  lu  predicate,  a*  fn  the  following  naiunle :  All  triangle 
la  all  trilateml ;  aoinc  triangle  U  fume  trilateral  -  Bilat- 
eral symmetry,  the  aymiuetry  of  right  and  left  halve* 
or  other  p»ru  uf  the  body :  sraislrudeitral  aymiuetry ; 
tranavcrw  aiitltypy.   Also  called  (o/rn/vj.y. 

In  both  the  foregoing  caaea  it  la  the  bilateral  eymmetry 
which  la  ao  peculiarly  clianafterialle  of  locomotive  power. 

II'.  H,  Cnrprtaer,  Prin.  of  Phyaiol. 

Bilateral!*  Ot-lat-f-ra'li-A),  n.  )>l.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  bilateralu :  gee  bilateral.]  1.  A  collec- 
tive name  of  those  animals  which  exhibit  1>1  lat- 
erality or  bilateral  symmetry,  as  of  right  and 
left  sides.  J.  A.  Ryder. — 2.  "A  division  of  Am- 
bulttcraria  represented  by  Balanoglossus  alone, 
contrasted  with  other  echinoderms  which  are 
called  Kadiata.  Melschniktiff. 

bilateralism,  (b'l-lat  Vrel-iatn),  n.  [<  bilateral 
+  -**«.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bilate- 
ral; bilateral  symmetry. 

bilateralitT  (bi-lat-e-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  bilateral 
+  -i'y.)    Same  as  bilateralism. 

bilaterally  (lii-lat'e-ral-i).  tide.  In  a  bilateral 
manner;  on  both  sides:  as,  a  biUiterally  sym- 
metrical larva. 

bilateralness  (bi-lat'e-ral-nes),  n.  [<  bilateral 
+  -niss.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bilat- 
eral; bilateralism;  in  roof.,  bilateral  symmetry. 

In  the  Svcnmore  and  the  Vine  We  have  a  cleft  type  of 
leaf  In  which  a  decided  bitaUralndM  of  fonu  ro  eilata 
with  a  decided  Ottateratiu*M  of  condttiona. 

II.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biul..  |  £31. 

bilberry  (bil'ber'i),  n. ;  pi.  bilberries  (-iz). 
f  Formerly  also  spelled  bilt-bcrry  and  bull-lwrry. 
The  last  form,  if  not  simulated,  is  prob.  right, 
<  />i<//1  +  Acrrgl.  Aiiotln-r  species,  the  n-d 
whortleberry,  is  nainoti  wrtarrry,  aud  the  NI,. 
name  of  the  genus,  raeeinium,  means  'cow- 
berry.' The  word  bull  enters  into  the  names 
of  several  other  plants,  as  Imlttceed,  bulltrorl, 
bulrush.  Of.  kartbrrry,  another  name  for  bil- 
berry. Hut  the  relation  of  the  cqiiiv.  Dan.  luille- 
liar,  also  simply  li'ilte,  whortleberry,  to  T)au. 
hull,  a  castrated  bull  (cf.  Icol,  bull  =  Nurw.  bol 
=  E.  oiiif'),  ts  not  clear.  The  usual  Man.  tprm 
for  bull  is  fyr  =  Sw.  tjur  =  Icel.  nljiirr  =  E. 
alrer.  The  name  blaeberrt/  is  of  different  orieiti : 
see  blarberry.]  1.  A  shrub  and  its  fniit.  I  «e- 
Clniuni  MyriillM.  In  Seotlaml  the  Mll-  rrv  it  uanally 
cnlle<l  klarifrrn,  from  ita  Unt  or  dark  Muo  tulor.  Me 
Vucriniu  w  and  irAuet/ebc/rv. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  United 
States  to  the  fruit  of  the  shad-bush,  Antilan- 
eJtier  t  anadewris.  Boc-bUberry,  r«<w«ii«ui  uiiii- 
iwMMrN  of  th.-  I  tilted  suick  and  KuTojie  —  Dwarf  bil- 
berry, r.  envysiiienm.  —  Jamaica  btlbarry,  r.  imrrniio. 

bilbo1  (bil'bo),  ii.;  pi.  bilboes  or  -bos  (-boz). 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bilbaic,  btlboe,  bilboa,  prop. 

(,in  E  formerly  liilboai  in 


long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  having  sliding  shackles 
and  a  lock,  formerly  used  to  confine  the  feet 
of  prisoners  or  ofTenders,  especially  on  board 
ship:  usually  in  the  plural. 

Methooght  I  hv> 
Worse  than  the  rautlae.  in  Hie  bAboes. 

Shot ,  Handot,  ».  2. 
bilbo-martt  (bil'bo-mau),  n.   A  swordsman. 
You  are  modi  bonnd  to  your  bilbo-men  ; 
I  an i  glad  you  are  atralght  again,  captain. 

hta  u.  anal  ft.,  King  and  >o  King,  r.  X 

bilboqnet  fbil-bo-ket'),  a.    [Also  dial.,  in  def. 
2,  bilboketeh,  bilbocatcJi.  bilrerketcho,  etc.,  <  F. 
bilbcHjuet,  OF.  biltcboquet,  billebauquet ;  origin 
obscure.]    If.  A  gardener's  measuring-cord  or  v„er*>  "j 
-lino.  Coterravf.—  2.  The  toy  called  eup-aml-  J}}«e-«0»d  <''?',, 
ball.—  3t.  An  H-lneh  mortar  for  throwing  shells,  bilge-free  (bilj 
—  4.  An  implement  for  curling  hair,  fairholt. 
bilcock  (bil'kok),  it.    [Also  called  bielcock,  <  -  V"*-   ,  .. 
bit-  or  bid-  (origin  unknown)  +  c»d"l.]    The  b*1^*?ei(#bYillikb^'' " 


bottom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor  which  ap- 
proaches a  horizontal  direction,  and  on  which 
she  would  rest  if  uground. 
bilge  (bilj),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  fril^etf,  ppr.  bilg- 
ing. l<Mge,n.}  I.  In  fnmg.  1.  Xaut.,  to  suf- 
fer a  fracture  in  the  bilge ;  spring  a  leak  by  a 
fracture  in  the  bilge.—  2.  To  bulge  or  swell  out. 

II.  trans.  To  break  or  stave  in  (the  bilge  or 
bottom  of  a  ship), 

bilge-board  (bilj'bord).  i».  In  ship-building, 
one  of  the  boards  used  to  cover  the  timbers 
where  the  bilge-water  collects. 

x  kod),  ii.    Same  as  bilgetcays. 
bilge-free  (bilj'fre),  a.    Xaut.,  so  stowed  on 
beds  that  no  weight  rests  on  the  bilge:  said  of 


Hall  us  aqua  tiens. 


water-rail  of  Europe,  it 

bildt,  blldert.    Old  spellings  of  build,  builder. 

bildatein  (bild'stin),  ».  [if.,  <  MM,  image,  fig- 
ure (<  MHO.  bilde,  <  OHO.  oHirfi  (=  OS.  W/ifAi 
=  OFrleg.  'bilrthe,  buld  =  D.  beetd  -  Sw.  l<e- 
Uite  (also  bild.  prob.  borrowed)  =  Dan.  bittede, 
billed),  prob.  <  in-  a=  E.  AS.  W-,  fcy-,  +  lid  =  OS. 
lif*.  =  Goth,  lithus  =  E.  lilh.  a  limb, 
see  by-,  be-i.  and  fif*),  +  stein  =  E.  steme.] 
as  agalmattAite. 

bile't  (bil),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  byte,  <  ME. 


[<bilge  +  kecn.]  Xaut, 
a  piece  of  timber  fastened 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping 
her  from  rolling  heavily 
and  from  drifting  to  lee- 
ward. Aluo  called  Inlge- 
jiieee. 

bilge-keelson  (bllj'kel'- 

son).  ii.     A  timber 
tending  fore  and  aft  in  a 
atrip,  inside  the  bilge,  to 
strengthen  the  frame. 


oa7<i  =  Dan.  /i«/r,  bugle,  a  swelling;  cf.  led. 
bola  —  Sw.  bold  =  Daii.  byUl,  a  blaiu,  a  blister; 
<  Teut.  y/  "bul,  seen  in  causal  form  in  the  (loth. 
uflmuljau,  puff  up:  cf.  boll1.  Bile  is  the  trno  E. 
form,  still  retained  in  the  vernacular  speech : 
but,  owing  to  a  confusion  with  the  verb  boift 
(or  perhaps  with  the  D.  form  buil,  pron.  neurly 
E.  fVn'O.  the  word  has  taken  in  mod.  liternrv 


as  E 

E.  the  corrupt  form  Imil.    See  boil1.] 
flamed  tumor;  a  boil.    See  iroi/1. 
bUe2  (bil).  ».    [<  F.  frile,  <  L.  oi/i>.  bile,  anger; 
ulrii  (or  nigra)  bills,  equiv.  to  Or.  ^r/Jij.in/ju, 
black  bile:  see  alrabile,  melancholy.]    1.  A 


\aui.,  one  of 
the  bilg(-  of 

th  inside  and  outside 
bilge-pump  (bilj'puinp).  n.  Xaut.,  a  pump  for 
removing  bilge-water  from  a  ship, 
bilge-water  (bilj'wa't6r).  n.  Xaut.,  water 
which  enters  a  ship  anil  lies  upon  her  bilge  or 
bottom.  If  allowed  to  remain,  it  acquires  an 
offensive  penetrating  smell.   BUga- water  dla- 

cJlartw,  a  device  fur  diacharging  tillgc-uatcl-  antoliutl. 


An  "'•^hilgewayB  (bilj'waz).  n.  )il.  Xaut..  a  series  of 
timbers  placed  on  each  side  of  a  vessel  on  the 
launching-ways,  to  assist  in  supporting  her 
hull  in  launching.  Also  called  bnlgeurays  and 
bilge-cfmtt.    See  cut.  under  launchtno-u-o^s. 


yellow  bitter  liquid  secreted  by  th*  liver  and  blljry  (bil'ji),  a.  [<  bilqe  +  -i/l.l  Having  the 
collected^  byjho  biliary  duels  to  be  conveyed    properties  (as  the  smell,  etc.)  of  bilge-water. 

(bil-har'zi-ll),  n.    [XL.,  named  after 
Bilhar;,  an  old  helmintholopst.J  A 


duf>deiinni  alkaline.  It  aiili  the  emulaiisiitltig  of  the 
fala,  uiipnrenlly  hy  Inclining  the  aolnhlhty  k.hi|»i 
anlata  the  |.«viMigr  "f  tin  fata  thrilled  the  ii.leatliiai 
walla,  and  ftllonlnte*  tierlalalMi.  ilwt  i  tilled  itaU, 
2.  Figuratively,  ill  nature;  peevishness;  bit- 
terness of  feeling:  lMM'aus««  the  bile  was  fancied 
to  be  the  seat  of  ill  humor. 

Nothing  apj^ara  t.>  leave  itirred  Ilia  I'i'Je  ao  much  at 
Y  lute  aa  the  pn-ceedinga  of  aomc  nienlltera  of  the  Itoiird 
of  tlude  at  «e»  ill...  I>rr,u,tt. 
Black  bUe.    See  atmUlt. 

bile:,t,       Ail  obsolete  form  of  fti7/l. 
biloction  (bi-lek'shou).  iv.    Same  as  boleclion. 
bllc-cygtibil'siiO,  a.  In  riniif.,  tbcgull-blnddi-r. 
bile-duct  (bil'dukt),  «.    A  duct  or  canal  cou- 

veving  bile;  a  giill-duct. 
bile-pigment  (hirpig'ment),  «.     One  of  the 
coloring  matters  in  the  bile.   K.hru!,.,,  |.  n,,-  chief 
coloring  matter  in  the  hile  of  ,-aniiTon.iiu  aiilinala  and  „f 


l 


pun 


I'- 


ll 


hertiitoruaa  imimiila.  A 

L.ile  pik'llielitahave  U^ndeacril^-d.  some  of  wl, 
ably  nd*tiireauf  pitniw-nts,  and  otto  r»eii..lall 
lion  phalncla  not  cxiititig  hi  the  living  lK„ly. 

(bil'gton),  n.  A  biliary  calculus  or 


e  order  Tn  mattiitlen,  or  fluk 
eiiiloparasitie  in  th.t  bloiai-vc ssds  of  man.  estM> 
ciully  in  the  uriuarv  organs,  the  ova  escaping 
through  an  ulceration  which  the  presence  of 
the  parent  causes.   Tie  animal  l»  .tin.->.ju».  the  malu. 

being  thn  larger  anil  rr-tnilitng  the  h-lilile  hi  ft  y\iin>ci>. 
phole  or  canal  ii-mied  l»j  an  invollltlon  id  tin?  t*dsea  of 
tli-  fiiiav.-  fide  of  the  body, 
biliary  (bil'i-a-ri).  a.  [=  F.  biliaire,  <  XL. 
uu'kii  i.i,  <  L.  ItUis,  bile.]  1.  Belonging  to  the 
bile;  conveying  the  bile:  as.  a  Inli'try  duct. — 
2.  Bilious.  [rtnre.J  Biliary  calculus,  a  ..um«- 
tlon  wliirh  f.inn.  In  the  guli-lihnlder  or  I. lie  ilu.ts: 
Btoiie.  Tit, ^e  caltuli  ar-  u.ohIIt  vonijM-»eit  f,.r  the  most 
pari  of  ch. rln.    Biliary  COllC   Seer.V.r  Biliary 

dUCt.    See  .feel. 

bibation  (bil-i-a'shou),  ».  [<  XL.  •biltatio(n-), 
<  L.  bills,  bile.]  Tne  excretion  of  bile.  l>«n- 
glison. 

bilicyanin  (bil-i-si'n-nin),  ».    \<  L.  bilis.  lule. 
+  E.  cy/i«iii.]    A  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
bilirubin  which  appear*  blue  in  an  acid  and 
violet  in  n  neutral  solution.    See  bilirubin. 
bilifulvin  (bil-i-ful'vin),  n.    [<  L.  bills,  bile.  +■ 
uleus.  fulvous.]    An  old  namo  for  more  or  less 
bilirubin. 
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Mlifoacia 

(bU-i-fu»'in).  n.  [<  L.  bilii,  bile,  + 
Juseus,  fuscous,  +  -in3.  ]  A  substance  described 
as  existing  in  very  small  quantities  in  gall- 
stones. It  l«  at  a  dark-green  color.  Insoluble  tn  water, 
chloroform,  nod  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis, 
rewrta  with  nitric  Kid  like  bilirubin.    Its  formula  is 

blltounifn  i  bil-i-hii'min),  n.    [<  L.  Wis,  bile.  + 
hum**,  ground,  +  -ia3.j    The  ' 
iah  residue  left  after  bile  or 
been  exhausted  by  ether,  water,  chloroform, 
alcohol,  and  dilute  acids, 
bilimbi,  bilirubin*  (bi-lira'bl,  -bing),  ».  [Also 
bilimbg,  bUmbinq,  repr.  Tamil  Mimbi,  Malay  M- 
limbing,  Singhalese  »i/»a.]    The  native  name  of 
the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  tree-sorrel,  Avtr- 
rhoa  Bilimbi.    It  is  very  acid,  but  is  much 
esteemed  when  made  into  syrup,  candied,  or 
pickled.    See  Jrerrkoa. 
bilimentf,  n.    [Also  Wlimtnl,  belliment,  etc.,  by 
apheresis  for  habiliment.]    An  ornamental  part 
of  a  woman's  dress;  especially,  the  attire  of 
I  or  neck. 

n  alle  tl,«>  wrntylwomm  of  Tnaisnd  to  wen 
with  W/™wVt«  ot  goldc 
.  c/  Orm  Friar,  (IMS),  cd.  Camden  Soc. 

BllLmunt  lace,  »n  ornamental  lace  used  In  Ui«  sixteenth 
ee.ntonr  for  trimming, 
bllln  (bil'in),  n.    [<  L.  Wit.  bile,  +  -.«».]  The 
mixture  of  sodium  glyeneholatc  and 
late  isolated  from  the"  bile,  eoniititutiug  a 
my  mas*  of  a  tiale-yellow  color, 
bilinear  (bi-lin'e-jir),  a.   [<  W-2  +  linea,  line,  + 
-ar.]  Consisting  of  or  having  reference  to  two 
s,  Winear  coordinates, 
(bi-lin'y-at).  a.    [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
tinea,  line,  +  -off ',]   In  «*>(.,  marked  with  two 
lines,  generally  parallel. 
blliHMtod(l>i-]in'e-a-ted>, a.  Same utbihnrate. 
bilingual  (hl-ling'gwal),  a.    [<  h.  Winp.it, 
speaking  two  languages,  <  hi-,  two.,  +  linifua 
m  K.  tongue,  language.]    1.  Containing  or  ex- 
pressed in  two  languages ;  recorded  in  two  ver- 
sions of  different  language. 

1  endeavored  by  the  help  ot  >  Mlimnwl  Inscription  to 
determine  the  nine*  of  certain  of  the  HIUIUi  character*. 
A.  U.  Siaw,  Prcf.  u.  schllemann  »  Troja,  p.  Kill. 

S.  Speaking  two  languages  or  a  mixture  of  two. 
[Rare.] 

Lara*  numbers  of  Chinese,  Araba.  and  Africans,  who 
route  to  India  for  a  short  or  long  time,  and  twcuine  prac- 
tically trilinffnal.     H.  S.  Vutt,  Mod.  langa.  V.  Ind..  p.  18. 

bi  1  Infroar  (bi-ling'gwlr),  a.    Same  as  bilingual. 

bilinguilt  (bi-ling'gwist),  n.  [<  L.  Winguis 
( tvooMmjuai),  after  linguist.  ]  One  who  speaks 
two  languages.  Hamilton. 

blllngUOUl  (bi-Ung'gwus),  a.    [<  L. 
see  bilingual.]    Having  two  " 
ing  two  languages.  Johnson, 

bilious  (bil'yus),  a.  [<  L.  bilioeus,  full  of  bile,  < 
Wis,  bile :  see  WO'.]   1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to.  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of,  bile.— 2.  In  pathol., 
noting,  subject  to,  or  characterised  by  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  system,  once  supposed 
to  depend  on  a  derangement  of  the  aeeretlon  of 
bile,  marked  bv  anorexia,  furred  tongue,  a  bad* 
taste  in  the  mouth,  dull  headache  drowsiness, 
disturbed  sleep,  with  general  malaise  and  de- 
pression.   It  in  peculiarly  amenable  to  mercurial  ca- 
thartics.  This  state  sec-ras  to  depend  on  a  sul»cute  dys- 
pepsia, with  posalldy  a  derangement  of  the  eUbormtire 
functions  of  the  liver. 
3.  Suffering  from  biliousnei 
ly,  choleric ;  testy ;  cross. 

Controversy  aeenu  altogether  to  hare  been  the  very 
breath  of  hla  nostrils  ;  he  was  called,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, "  Mini  Hale.       A  W.  Hanf.  Cog.  Pram.  Ut..  I  106. 

At  ramUnt  quarrel  with  the  angry  and 
legislature.  AWreuN,  Weal  Indian 
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chief  coloring  matter  of  human  bile  and  that 
of  carnivorous  animals,  to  which  the  formula 
C]aIIiaN<|Og  has  been  given.  When  isolated  It 
forms  an  r,range-red  powder  or  red  rhombic  prisius.  It  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  In  alcohol  and  ether,  but 


rlijorofonn  or  alkuli.- 


biliteral  ( bi-lit  'e  -ral ),  a.  and  n .  [<  L.  6i-,  two-, 
+  /i7fTfl,iif/cm,letter:  see  lifcra..]  I.  a.  Con- 
sisting of  two  li  tters:  as,  a  biliteral  root  in 
language.    Sir  ><*.  Jones. 

■  ronta,  they 
laslhe 


Although  we  may  call  all  th« 
stand  to  the  first  clars  in  about  the 


word, 


If  ax  Hultrr,  .VI.  of  Un«.,  P-  *«• 

root,  or  syllable  formed  of 


II.  n.  A 

two  letters. 

-bility.  [F.  -bili U  =  Sp.  -bilidad  =  Pg.  -Widade 
S3  It.  -bilita,  also  in  older  form  F.  -bUti,  OF. 
-Mrfe  (>  ME.  -Melt),  etc.,  <  L.  -Wita(t-)s  (acc. 
-biMatem),  <  -Mis  (E.  -A/c)  +  -ta(t-)*  (E.  -fj), 
Mug  the  termination  of  nouns  from  adjectives 
in  -bilis:  see  -Wf.]  A  termination  of  English 
nouns  from  adjectives  in  -bit,  as  in  nobility, 
tapaWity,  eretlibiliU),  etc.,  from  noble,  capable, 
cmlibk,  etc.  See  -able. 
bilive't.  blUve^.  See  Wirel,  tWirfi. 
blliTerdin  (bll-l  v(r'din),  n.  [<  L.  Wis,  bile,+ 
F.  rerd  (see  rcrf),  green,  +  -tu-.]  The  green 
pigment  found  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, to  which  the  formula  Ci8HjqNsOs  has 
been  given.  It  is  produced  artificially  by  the 
oxidation  of  bilirubin.  See  Wiprasin. 
bilk  (bilk),  r.  t.  [Origin  obscure;  appar.  slang; 
by  some  supposed  U>  be  a  minced  form  of  bal£i. 
Cf.  the  senses  of  Wit,  «.]  1,  In  cribbage,  to 
balk  or  spoil  any  one's  score  in  his  crib. — 2. 
To  frustrate  or  disappoint. — 3.  To  deceive  or 
defraud;  leave  in  the  lurch;  cheat:  often  with 
of:  as,  to  Wi  one  of  his  due ;  to  Wk  a  credi- 
tor: "don't  you  Wk  me,"  Spectator. —  4.  To 
evade  or  escape  from  ;  dodge;  elude. 
I  don't  intend  to  bili  my  lodgings- 


Ue  cannot  drink  fire  bottles,  Mtt  the  score. 
Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  fire  more. 

Cosrper.  Progress  of  Error,  t  1» 

bilk(bUk),a.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  In  eribba 
the  spoiling  of  one's  score  in  the  crib.—! 
Nothing;  vain  - 


I-u*.   H«  will  have  t 
for't. 

//aur*.   DM !  what  s  thatT 
Tvb.   Why,  nuthuiR ;  a  word 
borrowed  here  to  express  nothuut. 

H.  Jmsen,  Tale  of  a  Tab,  L  L 
Ick  word,  and  signifies  no 
understand  it  beat. 

1«91X  p.  Si. 


They  straluM  grew  tMU'tu 
BeitenUil  them,  no  di.uM 

Krrorniiv;,,  Ring  and  Hook.  1  •]«. 

biliousness  (bil'yus-nes), ».  [<  bilious  +  -»«».] 
The  condition  of  being  bilious. 

bllipbjein  (bil-i-fc'in),  ».  [Also  written  Wi- 
phrin,  biliphain,  <  L.  bilis,  bile.  +  Or.  «niiSc, 
dusky,  dun-gray,  +  -.V-\]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  an  impure  bilirubin.   AIko  ckoloplurin. 

bilipraaln  (bil-l-prik'sln).  ».  [<  h.  Wis,  bile,  + 
l-ritsum,  a  leek  (see  jiraM ,  praxon),  +  -m-.]  A 
bile-pigment  found  in  human  gallstones  and 
in  the  bile  of  neat  cattle,  and  regarded  by  some 
authorities  as  identical  with  biliverdin. 

bilipurpin  (bil-i-pir'pin>,  n.  [<  L.  Wis,  bile. 
+  pnrp(ura),  purjile  color,  +  -in*.]  A  purple 
compound  obtained  from  biliverdin.  See  (<i/c- 
lil*7»|cli/. 

bilirubin  (bil-i-m'bin),  n. 
rub(er),  red, 


Bit*  U  said  to  be 

ITocall  a  word  ••  Arabic- or  " ... 
a  way  of  dignifying  slang  or  lsrgon.1 
3.  A  trick;  a  fraud.   [Rare.]— 4.  A  cheat;  a 

Bwindler. 

bilkt(bilk),a.  [See  the  verb.]  Fallacious ;  un- 

To  that  (Oalea's  plot)  and  the  author's  HI*  account  of  It 
I  am  approaching.  H'<ftr  .VsrtA,  EiaineD.  p.  IS*. 

it  (bil),  a.    [<  ME.  WW,  bil,  bilU,  bile,  <  AH. 
also  used  of  an  elephant's  proboscis ; 

not  found  in  other 
Tent,  languages;  prob. 
connected  with  biip. 
The  Ir.  Gael.  W,  beak, 
mouth,  is  appar.  of  E. 
origin.]  1.  The  beak  or 
neb  of  a  bird.  It  constats 
of  the  upper  and  lower  man- 
dibles, so  far  as  these  are 
sheathed  in  horn.  The  ap- 
poscil  .Jges  of  the  mandibles 
arc  the  n«ul ;  tlie  line  of 
apposition,  the  nrinmuunrc ; 
the  highest  middle  length- 
wise line  of  the  upper  mandl- 
l*le,  tile  rtilmrti  „r  nVf'/f  ,  and 
th*-  ciirresp<iniliiiu  line  ot  tlie 
hiwrr  nLandlblc,  the  ^oiyjur 
krrt.  The  rinjaf  /owaq  U  a 
JNt.  Usually  cl,ise  to  tile  base 
of  the  U]>jm  r  iuBJiJil.li-.  In 
wlil.  li  th«r  niMjtrlU  open ;  a 
sheath  at  tin-  base  nf  Uie 
bill  is  tlie  err'.  Tlie  lca/llng  iha|x-s  of  the  bill  onmni! 
birds  are  technically  express.^  fi>  ilcrivstires  and  com 
|-,llltils  of  rwtruw  (whii'h  ih-cj,  as  oillinistral,  dcnliros 
tral.  triiulnaitral.  liauMstral.  •  urviM-tral.  pi>~lhi»lral. 
longln-trnl,  cultrlruatral.  Un..tlllT.*tr«l,  .  t<  ;  ami  many 
other  descriptive  terms  are  equally  tci  hnual  in  this  ap- 
plication. 

Tlie  bill  is  hand  and  month  in  nnc;  the  insiniinent  of 
prehension.  Av  liaikd.  It  takes,  hi-l'.ls,  and  cachet  fo.il  i>r 
idhiT  Mibetaiii  cs.  and  in  niany  initiiii,-cs  feels .  a-  nimith.  It 
U'-ars,  cuts,  or  irmshcs  acei.-rilllig  t«>  the  natun-  of  Uu-  mll»- 
stanccs  taken,  assuming  Uu-  functions  of  biith  lips  and 


lloiiv'  Sius. 

s.  cnnllvsml  i  t,  isrntiraslvsl ;  r,  Isuulluslvsl ;  S,  ftwimslrsl ;  t,  fewsrl- 
rosnsl ;  /.  prevslKasnU ;  f.  culQwuscrsI ;  *,  UmclliKisUftl. 

2.  The  beak,  snout,  rostrum,  or  jaws  of  sundry 
other  animals,  as  turtles,  cephalopoda,  many 
fishes,  etc. 

blll»  (bil),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  Wlen,  peck  as  birds,  < 
W,  We,  beak:  see  Wf/l,  n.]  1.  To  join  bills  or 
beaks,  us  doves;  caress  in  fondness. 

Doves,  they  say.  will  bill. 
After  their  (ice king  and  llielr  murmuring. 

R,  JuH»m,  Catiline,  IL  1. 

2t.  To  rub  the  bill.  [Rare.] 

Thanne  geth  he  [the  eaglel  t<i  a  ston. 
And  he  bsMetA  ther  on, 
BMrlh  til  Ills  bee  Ufortl 

Haveth  the  wreiigthc  [crookwlness]  foriiiren. 

Bestiarp,  in  (ltd  Knf .  Misc.  (cd.  Morns),  p.  fit. 
BlU  and  coo,  to  klaa  ami  can-ia  sml  talk  nonaeusr.  a» 
lovers  :  a  phmsr  dsrlvod  from  the  habits  of  iloiea. 
Come,  we  must  Interrupt  your  billing  ami  «m>t  awhile. 

Slrrufn.  The  Rivals,  I.  i. 

bill3  (bil),  n.    [<  ME.  bill,  Wle,  W,  a  pick  or 
mattock,  poet,  a  sword.  <  AS.  bil.  bill  (onlv 
poet.)  =08.  bil,  a  sword,  as  MD.  hitle  =  OHG'. 
Wl.  fem.,  MUG.  W,  neut,,  G.  Wle,  a  pick  to 
slmrpen  millstones,  =  Hw.  bill,  a 
plowshare;  prob.  connected  with 
WH>,  a  beak,  and  perhaps  ult.  withi 
Skt.  s/  bhid,  split,  cleave.  Associ- 
n         ated  in  sense  with  these  words  and 
\  V  somewhat  confused  with  them,  but 

etymol.  distinct,  aw  OHG.  W,al.  bi- 
al.W.  MHO.  bikel,  W,  O.  beil  = 
HI),  biil,  an  ax,  hatchet,  =  Dan.  M 
=  Sw.  Wa :  prob.  a  Icel.  W?dr.  Wda, 
an  ax ;  cf .  lr.  Gael,  biail,  ax,  hatchet . 
In  sense  5,  WP  may  be  an  applica- 
tion of  W//1.1  It.  In  the  etsM^st 
use,  a  kind  of  broadswortl. —  2T*»\a 
obsolete  military  weapon,  consist- 
ing of  a  broad  hook-sna|>ed  blade, 
having  a  short  pike  at  the  back 
and  another  at  the  summit,  fixed 
to  a  long  handle.  It  was  used  until  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  English  infantry,  especially  in. 
defending  themselves  against  cavalry,  and  to  the  end  of 
tho  seventeenth  century  by  civic  guartls  or  watchmen,  etc. 
They  were  formerly  sometimes  railed  brom-MU  or  Mack 
MUm,  probably  brcanse  not  brigliteacil,  but  colored  like- 
the  modem  rifle  I 


rjistftstti  iS  Bill. 
m.  uppet  ii.so-IISIc  ;  .li'ieti. 

r.  SAMlfiaM  i  J,  S'^tril  .  I.  lu 
j&Usursl  uuuil ,    /,  ut^jet  tin 
ok  ;  e .  onto  ;  A,  (bi«h«s:l  i 
r4Si.ii,    J.  Liter  tuntna;  S. 
s,-«iy*.  i'.  Iiivef  rnsndit4e. 


0s4  r^lai, 
am,  nix  cf 


I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend,  only  have  a 
care  that  your  bUU  tie  not  stolen.   Shak  ,  M  ucli  Ado.  til.  J. 

Make  us  a  round  ring  with  ymir  bills,  my  Hectors, 
And  let  us  too  what  this  trim  nun  dares  do. 

Hrau.  ami  pi,,  Khilaatcr,  »  * 

3.  A  cutting  instrument  with  a  blade  hook- 
shaped  toward  the  point,  or  having  a  concave 
cutting  edge,  used  fcy  plumbers,  ba«ket-m»k- 
era,  gardeners,  and  others.  Hock  liutniuirnta,  when 
usadW  gardeners  t,tr  ikruning  bislgea,  trees,  etc. ,  are  called 
Aerfye  Mf/  or  bill  boot:    See  bill  ioo*. 

The  slKimaker  must  not  gi»i  sI-.ik-  hla  latchet,  nor  the 
hedger  meddle  with  any  thing  lint  hk>  bil. 

l.ylv.  Euphues,  AnaL  of  Wit,  p.  SB. 

4.  A  pickax  ;  a  mattock. —  8.  .Y<isif. :  (a)  The  , 
point  or  extremity  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
(6)  The  end  of  compass- or  knee-timber.  -Bowl 
and  bills,  he*  b/iri, 

bill™  (bil).  w.  [<  ME.  W7/e.  a  letter,  writing, 
<  AF.  bitlr,  <  MI..  (Anglo-l^  l  btlla,  a  writing, 
also  a  seal,  another  form  of  bulla,  a  writing,  an 
edict,  prop,  a  sealed  writing,  a  particular  use 
of  /m/fa,  a  seal,  stamp,  same  as  L.  bulla,  a  boss, 
knob,  stud,  bubble ;  hence  bulP,  of  which  MP 
is  a  doublet.]  It.  A  writing  of  any  kind,  as  a 
will,  a  medical  prescription,  etc. ;  a  billet. 

Mi.  bill 

In  which  that  he  iwrltcn  had  hU  will. 

CAaucr,  Merchant  s  Talc,  1.  «rj 


The 
PuUc  ami 


l-i-rii  Inn),  n.     K  1..  OIllS,  tlllft,  -t-  nciihcr  of  which  jo  any  recent  birds  posseaa. 

+  -i«a.]    A  red  bile-phrment,  the  Coum,  Key  to  N.  A  Btrua.  p.  100. 


scml-lh  for  a  Miv.lr.an,  wlw  fwleth  his 
then  presi-nls-th  a  Kcccipt  In  a  /Wi. 

l  om«n.Us,  Vuible  World,  P-  US. 

2t.  A  written  petition ;  a  prayer. 

i  Into  parlenieiit  and  put  forth  a  raUf. 
his  »IIU  hs.1  his  wyf  l 


And  tlkanne  come  1'ces  Into 
How  Wronge  a<einet 


.rlemeiit  and  | 
U  lis.1  his  .  . . 

/•vers  Plvutnsn  {»),  It.  «. 
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S.  In  (air,  a  name  given  to  several  papers  in 
lawsuits ;  particularly,  when  used  alone,  to  the 
bill  in  ri/aify  or  6*ff  u/  indictment  (see  below). 
It  b  a  statement  nf  complaint,  and  cootaliii  the  fart  com- 
plained of,  tile  damage  sustained,  and  a  peutkm  or  process 
against  Ulc  defendant  lor  retire  la  It  is  used  taitll  til  equity 
aod  in  crinfina]  case*  In  Satis  lair,  every  summary  appli- 
cation In  wrtung.  by  way  of  pettUon  to  tlw  Court  of  Hea- 
aloo.  b  called  a 

4.  In  com.,  a  written  statement  of  the  names, 
"  prices  of  articles  sol<I  by  one 

to  another,  with  the  date  of  sale,  or  n 
statement  of  work  done,  with  the  amount 
charged;  an  account  of  money  claimed  for 
goods  supplied  or  services  rendered. 

Why,  please,  ma'ani,  it  la  only  thy  liUle  bOI,  a  rcrjr 
•mall  acvuuut  I  wanted  thee  tu  settle. 

Uuotcd  lii  Latiy  ItoUamft  Sydney  Smith,  vtl. 

5.  An  aclrjiowlrxlgmetit  of  debt;  a  promissory 
note:  now  obsolete  except  as  sometimes  used, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  for  bank-note. 
See  10.— 6.  A  bill  of  exchange  (which  see, 
below). — 7.  Any  written  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  particulars :  as,  a  bill  of  charges 
or  expenditures;  a  bill  of  fare  or  provisions, 
OK. — 8.  A  form  or  draft  of  a  proposed  statute 
presented  to  a  legislature,  but  not  yet  enacted 
or  passed  and  made  law.  in 


r  r» 

called  UIU.  but  usually  they  am  qiullood  by 
in  :  aa,  a  bUl  of  attainder. 
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of  the  sea,  the  act  of  God,  perils  of  war, 
etc.,  excepted.  In  foreign  trade  they  are  uaually  drawn 
up  In  trtplicalea,  one  of  »IUch  goes  to  the  shipper,  one  to 
the  cnnafcftife,  and  one  la  ret*Jm»l  liy  the  master,  tlften 
abtwevtatod  //.  /.,—  Bills  of  Lading  Act  a  Kntuli  lUt 
ute  of  ltlob,  vesting  rights  under  bllb  of  lading  in  the 
consignee  or  lndi>rsee,  but  rrservtng  right  of  stoppage  ill 
tranaitii  and  claims  for  freight,  similar  statute*  In  other 
Jurisdictions  ar»  variously  known.  — Bill  of  mortality. 
See  nsorrsjif  p.  —  BUl  Of  paresis,  an  account  siren  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  particulars  of  the  Rooda 
bought  and  of  their  prioea:  aiilavolce.  -  BUI  Of  particu- 
lars, a  writing  aettina*  forth  In  detail  the  particulars  of  « 
matter  stated  In  ft  more  general  fonn  In  a  pleading.— Bill 
Of  BlcbtsV  (a)  An  Rngllsh  status  of  UW»  (1  Wit  and 
MaryTseaa-  S,  c.  S) declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  eettllnic  the  sitcceaaion  of  the  crown  In  William 
of  Oralis*  and  Mary,  and  to  the  rlithlful  heirs  of  Uie  lat- 
ter, but  excluding  any  twins  Roman  Catholic*:  It  also 
provided  that  Protestants  might  have  In  their  possession 
anna  for  defense  suitable  to  their  condiuooa  (ft)  A  slml- 
lar  statement  or  declaration  of  personal  rights  In  the 
constitution  of  a  .state  of  Uw  American  Union,  and  Ineor- 

Firatod  in  the  amendment*  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
nited  States.  — BUI  of  sals,  a  formal  Instrument  for 
the  conveyance  or  transfer  of  personal  chattela,  as  house, 
hold  furniture,  slock  In  a  shop,  share*  of  a  alilp,  ur  the  like. 
It  la  often  given  to  »  creditor  In  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed, or  an  obligation  otherwise  incurred.    When  It  cx- 
preaaly  empowers  the  receiver  to  sell  tile  goods  If  the 
lite    money  b  not  repaid  with  Interest  at  the  appointed  time, 
ted    or  the  obligation  not  otherwise  dlaclianjod,  Uie  contrftct 
la  commonly  called  in  the  l  ulled  state*  ■  caallH  wort- 
nrr     <7uw.  not  a  Mil  -if  mite.     R'.llw  ot  sain  art*,  a  name  irlvrn 


arrlptton 
9.  A  paper 

to  give  public  notice 


>r  printed,  i 
of  sotuethin 


intended 
ng,  especially 

by  being  exhibited  in  some  public  place ;  an  ad- 
vertisement posted ;  a  placard. — 10.  A  bank- 
note: usually  with  its  amount :  as,  a  five-dollar 
bill.  [U.  S.]_AcoommodatlonblU.  ace  *™m,,v~ 
aofu.il  -  Appropriation  bill  *>•«•  awmpriaium.  -  Ap- 
proved bill  r  not*.  Seeayproeel.-  Bank  posV-fatU, 
a  bill  for  a  sum  not  leas  than  £10  Issued  by  the  Bank 
of  Ei«tt*i»l  wliikHit  charge,  payable  at  seven  days'  sight 
ami  eccvpled  at  Unw  of  drawing,  tor  convenience  In  re- 
mitting by  post.  UIIU  of  thb  kind  originate,!  in  lTsa, 
when  ukall-robberiee  were  frequent  in  England,  and  are 
not  now  in  use.  — BUI  In  equity,  lu  an  equity  anil,  the 
pleading  In  which  the  plaintiff  seta  forth  Uie  circum- 
stances ,m  which  he  bases  his  claim  for  relief,  It  corre- 
spond* to  the  tomptatut  or  aVWarotfion  at  common  law. 
•  Bill  Of  sdrootuse,  a  writing  signed  by  a  merchant, 
ship-owner,  or  master  to  show  that  goods  shipped  on  board 
a  certain  vessel  are  at  the  venture  of  another  person,  he 
himself  being  answerable  only  for  their  delivery.—  Bill  of 
credit  (a  I  A  letter  sent  by  an  agent  or  other  person  to 
ft  merchant  requesting  him  to  give  credit  to  the  bearer  for 
goods  or  money,  (ft)  Paper  Issued  by  the  authority  and 
on  the  faith  of  a  state  to  be  circulated  aa  money.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  State*  (Art.  I.  I  10)  provide* 
that  no  dlale  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything 
t  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  lu  payment  of  debla. 
Bancroft  shows  by  a  careful  upturning  of  the  coto- 
records  that  Mf>  of  crwfrt  were  nothing  else  than 
Ooveriiinenllegal  U'ttder  notes.  The  Century,  XXXII.  leo. 


-.Dial  i 
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BUI  0 

bclld. 


Ofdsbt,anoldtermi 

of  money.  I 
at  them 


...1  oj  entry-.  •  »m 

.latotn-lluUM,  wltether 
Imported  or  Intended  fur  etport  — BUI  of  exceptions. 
Do*  erwpfwn.  —  Bill  of  sxchangs,  an  order  in  writing, 
addressed  by  one  person  to  another,  to  pay  on  demand  or 
at  ft  Axed  or  determinable  future  time  a  certain  sum  tn 
Bkooet  to  a  specified  person  or  to  his  order.  Ever}'  coia- 
pletad  hill  of  exchange  should  hear  on  It*  face  the  follow- 
ing :  (a>  three  names,  namely,  those  of  the  drawer,  tha 
drawee,  and  the  payee ;  (ft)  the  sum  to  be  paid ;  (c)  two 
date*,  namely,  Uie  date  of  drawing  and  a  time  for  pay- 
ment or  the  means  of  determining  the  Uine,  aa  where  the 
bill  b  payable  at  sight  or  a  certain  time  after  sight,  that 
la,  presentment :  (a)  the  place  where  It  is  drawn.  If  the 
drawer  and  drawee  are  the  same  person,  even  In  legal 
effect  of  name,  as  where  ft  corporation  by  one  oOcer 
draws  on  Itself  by  naming  another  officer,  aa  such,  aa  the 
payee,  the  paper  b  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  a  mere 
draft  or  promissory  note.  The  drawer  and  the  payee, 
however,  may  he  the  same,  a*  where  one  draw*  to  his  own 
order  and  livdorsea  to  a  third  person.  If  the  paper  Is  not 
payatile  absolutely,  a*  where  It  Is  expressed  to  lie  paya- 
ble only  out  of  a  particular  fund.  It  b  not  a  bill  of  ex- 
change ;  but  a  payment  absolutely  ordered  may  be  di- 
rected b>  be  chargt«l  to  a  particular  account  of  the  drawer. 
The  words  "  value  received  "  are  usually  Inserted,  but  are 
not  easantial  to  validity.  The  drawee  of  a  bill  become* 
liable  by  accepting  It.  uaually  done  by  writing  hi*  name 
across  its  face,  and  lie  is  thereafter  railed  Uie  aceeserr;  but 
a  bill  Is  iwwtitlable  before  acceptance.  In  a  foreign  bill 
of  exchange,  the  drawer  and  drawee  are  rr*identa  of  differ- 
ent countrlea.  In  Uils  respect,  in  the  t  nltod  SUtee,  the 
residents  of  the  different  States  are  foreign  to  one  another. 

BUI*  of  exchange  acta,  a  short  name  by  which  are 
known  several  British  statutes  (itci,  lsri.  and  le*;),  the 
last  of  which  oaliries  Uio  »h»lr  body  »r  British  Uw  re- 
lating to  negouahle  paper.  -BUI  Of  fare,  In  a  hotel  or 
restaurant,  a  list  of  dishes  to  be  sen«l  In  due  course  at  a 
regular  meal,  or  which  may  lie  ordered  Bill  of  health, 
a  certlBcate  signet  l.j  a  consul  or  other  authority  aa  to 
Ui-  health  <•(  a  slilp'a  outlawry  at  the  time  of  her  clear- 
ing any  port  or  place.  A  e(/,i»  lull  Import*  that  the  ship 
sailed  at  a  time  when  no  infectious  disorder  was  supposed 
to  exist ;  a  wuflM  or  fuNcAed  bill  Imports  that  there 
were  rumors  of  such  a  disorder,  lwt  that  It  hail  not  ap- 
peared ;  a/oii  Mil.  or  the  sWiut  of  a  dean  bill,  Import* 

that  the  piac*  of  »iel«rtllre  w*»  Infected  when  tile  vessel 
left -BUI  Of  Indictment,  See  nudc/gicn!-  BUI  of 
lading,  a  receipt  tor  ipkmIb  ddivered  to  a  carrier  for 

transporlalioiL  II  is  usually  of  govt,,  ^li I <m  Uianl 
of  ■  vessel  and  signal  by  the  inaAter  uf  thi 


not  a  bill  of  aalc.  —  Bills  of  Sale  acta,  a  name  given 
to  several  English  statutes  ( 1  »7a,  1  *TS,  1  SHr,  and  1«B  |,  regu- 
lating bills  of  sale,  npeclally  when  given  wlUnwt  trans- 
ferring pntMaalon  of  the  property,  amfrequlrlng  a  schedule 
and  rawutratlnn,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  creditors. 

BUI  of  sight*  a  form  of  entry  at  a  custom  houae  by 
which  good*  respecting  which  Uie  Importer  lias  not  the 
full  particulars  may  be  provisionally  landed  for  examina- 
tion. —  BUI  of  stores,  a  license  granted  at  a  custom-hnnae 
to  merchant-ship*  to  carry  stores  and  provhdonx  for  their 
voyage  duty-free.  —  BUI  Of  SlllftraltOSi  a  coasting  license 
to  trade  from  port  to  port  without  paying  coatoma  duty, 
the  dutiable  goods  beliMf  loaded  and  landed  at  sufferanco 
wharf*. -BUI  payable,  bUl  receivable,  a  Mil  of  ex- 
change,  promissory  note,  or  other  commercial  paper.  It 
b  called  a  fttf/  payobi*  by  the  person  who  b  to  pay  it,  and 
a  l*U  rnfrinthU  by  Umi  persi.in  who  bulda  It.  Separate  ac- 
criuuU  unilcr  these  nainna  are  usually  kept  In  mercantile 
b,>,k».  -  Blackitone'a  Hard-labor  BUI.  an  Fngiuto  stst- 
ute  of  17711  (11>  Geo.  Ill-,  c.  74)  relating  to  the  tranaporta- 
Uoo,  Imprisonment,  and  pansihment  of  conrlcta.  11  e* 
tablbhed  "  iK-nltenUary  bouse*, '  required  Uiat  prlaonera 
should  be  put  to  severe  work  according  to  their  ability 
and  be  separately  connned  when  at  rest,  and  prescribed 
minute  regulation*  for  their  care  and  control.  —  Bland 
Sliver  Bill,  a  Cnlted  Slates  statute  of  1878  (»  Stat.,  2S) : 
so  called  from  Its  author,  Richard  P.  Wand,  a  member  nf 
the  House  from  Missouri.  It  reestablished  the  silver  dol- 
lar containing  ll'i|  grain*  troy  of  standard  silver  aa  a  legal 
tender ;  but  Via  special  feature  was  a  clause  requiring  Uie 
Treasury  to  purcliaso  every  month  not  Irs*  than  two  mil- 
lion nor  mora  than  foor  million  dollars'  worth  of  sliver 
bullion  and  to  onto  It  Into  dollars.-  Boston  Port  BUI  an 
English  statute  of  1771  (14  Geo.  IIL,  c.  W)  Incited  by  the 
deotrucUon  of  tea  In  Boston  harbor.  It  closed  the  port  of 
Boston  to  trade,  allowing  the  admission  only  of  food  and 
fuel  brought  from  other  parts  of  America.—  Creditor  s 
mlL  re.crediW.-Dwoesjssd  Wlf^s  Slater  BUI,  *  mm 

repeatedly  introduced  Into  the  UrillBh  Parliament  to  ab- 
rogate the  rule  of  Enirll-ti  law  which  forbids  s  wtdower  to 
marry  tho  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  In  the  sum  mar  of 
JBMtt passed  It*  llilrd  readme  In  the  Uouse  of  Lords. - 
Issfldency  bUL  (a)  A  short  P«n  or  advance  mad  u  tutba 
Bdtisb  governmimt  by  the  tUnk  of  Bngland  «  hnnavcr  the 
laxiw  rooi  ivail  are  tnsutncJcnt  to  pay  the  dividend*  dus  on 
government  stock*    (ft)  A  legislative  bill  *ppronri*tliig 

an  amount  of  moaey  roqulred  to  lusku  up  ft  deficiency  

Exchequer  bUL  Se-j  tn-*.  /i,-r.- Ocnerii  Deficiency 
BUL  thensme  of  (list  one  of  the  appropristlon  bills  passed 
by  o>iigreas  which  oivera  the  daticienciosor  orevlous  aii- 
Iiroiirtatloo  bllK—  Hom«-Rule  BUL  <a)  A  bill  Intro- 
duced Into  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  (llsdjtone.  in 
lSttfi,  to  provide  a  separate  parliament  f,  ir  Irelsml.  It  was 
defeated  to  its  seooml  reading  June  7,  UfsL  (»)  A  simi- 
lar bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Glvlsfoneon  FeK  LSlBOS.ftnd 
defeated  tn  Uie  Hons*  of  Lords,  on  Beiib.  8.— Jew  i»m  an 
Xogliah  •tatuteof  175S(rep-*i«4t  In  17W)  enshllng  Je«  swho 
were  fortrtgners  tn  be  nauinii i««l  withnn t  n rst  psriasing  of 
the  sacrament-  -  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  sn  net  of  the 
United  State*  Congress  of  for  Disorganization  of  the 
Tarrlteilraof  Esnsss  and  Nebraaks.  It ahrua>tadlhftt pro- 
vision of  Uie  sllssourl  comprombe  of  1S9)  which  forbade 
slsvcry  north  of  latitude  JS"  ttr  (Uie  southern  boundary  uf 
Missouri),  left  tho  decision  nf  all  iphMtiona  as  to  slavery 
In  tha  Territories  or  State*  formed  from  them  to  the  rep 
resentfttive*  of  the  people  residing  there,  extended  the 
fugitive-slave  law  to  lliene  Territories,  and  allowed  appeal 
in  ease*  affecting  the  title  to  slave*  from  the  local  courts 
to  the  t' lilted  States 


A  local  Eng- 

■.,  named  after 
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r  Bromcliaftet. 
M'ly  serrate  leaves 
r  grow  on  trees  in 
>h 


*iee,  w 

thv  b.tsl  al..llilon  of  slavery.  —  Original  bUl  In  equity, 
in  Mir.  a  lull  of  complaint  originating  a  litigation:  one 
not  counected  with  a  previou*  bill,  as  distinguished  from 
one  growing  oul  of  s  instter  before  litigated  ill  Uie  court 
by  the  same  perw.ii  standing  In  the  same  Intm  at*.  —  Pen- 
dleton BUL  a  I  nltcd  state*  statute  of  lh»a  I-".'  stat ,  *ci) 
regulating  and  improving  the  civil  service  :  so  called  after 
its  pnnnoler,  Senator  iteorge  U.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  Il 
provides  for  tbeotnipetltlve  examination  of  a|»jilicanta  for 
offke.  arid  their  aiitaiititmcnt  vacandca  acconllng  to 
Uu-lr  gnute  as  established  by  the  examining  conilnileloll. 

Poland  BUI,  a  l  ulled  States  statute  of  lH7t  (1H  Stat, 
2ial,  mi  called  after  its  nulltor.  Luke  1'.  Poland,  a  member  uf 
Uie  House  ..f  rU'tireeeli tallies  fr.<lil  Veruiont,the  design  of 
which  was  to  muter  effective  the  snUlortty  of  the  ofDcev* 


knxiwledging  the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and  usually  prom-  and  courts  of  the  United  states  tn  the  Territory  of  t  'tah. 
bln(  to  deliver  them  (u  good  condition  at  the  place  dl-    by  preacrlbing  the  duUes  of  the  United  Statos  marahal 


billet 

and  attorney,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  t 
lug  of  juries,  appeals,  etc. — Private  MIL  an  act  of  a  lewis, 
latur*  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  s  single  Individual 
or  association,  or  of  a  group  of  Individuals,  as  dblingubh- 
ed  from  one  affecting  the  cmumuuity  generally,  or  ftll  per- 
sons of  a  specified  class  or  locality.  It  b  reganleil  rather 
as  in  the  nature  of  ft  Judicial  award  or  decree  than  as  a 
statuteor  law,— To  enter  a  bUl  short.  Seeenier.  To 
note  a  bUl  of  exedtant*.  See  note.  r.  (.  I  For  other 
noted  bllb  on  particular  subjects,  such  as  Re/vrm  Hill,  see 
the  word  characterizing  Uie  bill.  For  others  better  known 
by  Die  terra  art,  ttalnlr,  etc.,  see  those  words.  | 
bill3  (bil),  r.  t.  [<  bilP,  «.]  1.  To  enter  in  a 
bUl;  make  a  bill  or  list  of;  charge  or  enter  in 
sn  account  for  future  pa>°ment :  as,  to  biU  goods 
or  freight  to  a  consignee ;  to  bill  passengers  in  a 
stago-c'jach;  to  bill  a  customer's  purchases. 
See  book,  r.  t. 

Parties  In  the  United  States  having  goods  to  ship  to 
Core*  may,  a*  heretofore,  have  them  Wffeif  to  Yokohama, 
by  American  or  other  linen  and  then  rebllled  to  Cotv*. 

(,'.  S.  Con*.  JUp.,  No.  7S,  p.  cxll. 
S.  To  advertise  by  bill  or  public  notice;  an- 
nounce on  a  play-bill:  as,  he  was  billed  to 
appear  as  Othello, 
bill*  (bil),  n.  [Var.  of  E.  dial,  fwl,  6ra/,  <  beat, 
v.,  var.  of  bclP.)  A  bellow  or  roar:  applied  to 
tho  boom  of  the  bittem. 

The  bittern's  hollow  hilt  was  heard. 

BWdncortA,  Evening  Walk. 

billage1  (bll'aj),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  <  ML.  bir- 
legia:  see  &»J/air.1  A  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes about  boundaries  by  arbitration.  [Local, 
Eng.  (Kent).] 

bUlageV'H,     and  r.    A  corruptloi 
Wllard  (bir«ni),  n.   [He©  Wf.] 

lish  name  of  the  coalfish. 
Blllbergla  (bil-ikr'jl-S), «.  [KI 

J.  11.  fullbrrg,  a  Swedish  botanl 

of  epiphytic  plants,  natural  ordei 

Therti  are  5n  sfiecle*,  with  crowded  spiniH 

and  panlcled  or  racemose  Aowera.  Thei 

tropical  America,  and  have  lieen  iutroilui: 

for  Uie  sake  of  Uteir  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower*. 

bill-board1  (bil'Dord),  n.  K  bilP  +  (Wrrf.l 
Xavt.,  a  projection  sheathed  with  iron  placed 
abaft  the  cathead, 
for  tho  bill  of  the  an- 
chor to  rest  on.  See 
aneJutr-lining. 

bill-board*  (bil'. 
bord),  n.  [<  bUP  + 
board.]  A  board  or 
tablet  on  which  ad- 
vertising bills  or  pla- 
cards may  be  posted. 

blU-book  (bfl'bak), 
n.    A  book  in  which 
a  merchant  keeps  a 
record  of  the  details  of  his  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  etc.,  payable  and  receivable. 

bill-broker  (liil'brfi'ker),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  negotiate  the  discount  of  bills  of 
exchange,  either  simplr  as  agent  or  by  buying 
and  selling  again,  with  or  without  a  guaranty. 
[British.] 

bill-chtvmber  (bil'cham'ber),  ».  [<  bill*  -f- 
csWmorr.]  A  department  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  Scotland  in  which  one  of  the  judges 
officiate*  at  aU  times  during  session  and  vaca- 
tion. All  proceedings  for  summary  remedies  or  fur  pro- 
tection egalikst  some  threatened  scUon.  as,  for  example, 
Interdicts,  begin  in  the  bul-ctuunbrr.  The  process  of  se- 
oucstraUon  or  bankruptcy  issues  from  thb  department  of 
the  court. 

billed  (bild),  o.    [ME.  WHid,-  <  bilfl  +  -c<P.) 
Furnished  with  or  having  a  bill  i 
chiefly  in  composition  :  as,  a  sh 

billein'rmtt,  n.    See  bilimenl. 

billet!  (bil'et).  n.  [<  ME.  bilUtte,  <  AF.  1 
(ML  billeta,  F.  billet,  bilUtte),  dim.  of  biltr,  a 
writing :  see  MP.]  1 .  A  small  iia|>er  or  note  in 
writing ;  a  short  letter  or  document. 

I  got  your  melsncholy  bilUi  before  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. Surw,  Letters,  lxxxiv. 

2.  A  tickot  given  by  a  billet-master  or  other 
officer  directing  tho'person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the 
soldier  bearing  it. 

The  soldier*  distributed  themsiire*  *mi>ng  the  houses 
of  the  must  opulent  citizens,  no  one  escaping  a  btffef  who 
was  rich  enough  to  rccehe  such  cominxiiy. 

Mutt**,  Imuh  Republic.  II.  ,'.47, 

Hence  — 3.  The  place  a  here  a  soldier  is  lodged ; 
lodging;  accommodation. — 4.  The  place(iimrk- 
ed  by  a  numbered  hammock-hook)  assigned  to 
each"  of  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  for  slinking 
hit  hammock.  Hence  —  6.  A  place,  situation, 
position,  or  appointment:  as,  he  is  looking 
for*  billet.  [Vulgar.] — 6f.  A  ballot  or  vot- 
ing-paper.  -  Act  of  Billets  (s.x.t>h  P*rll*n.»iit,  lore), 
a  measure  by  i  ' 
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til'-'  K  b'4'*  Imlemnity  Were  to  be  cilrwcn  t'V  secret  votl  njj. 

N.  jV.  V,    Billet  d«  changa  IF.)  In  fair,  ■  contract  to 
furnish  a  bill  ol  exchange ,  t  contract  to  pay  Uic  *alue  ul 
a  bill  of  eirbsiifrr  already  furnished.    jV.uro-r.  Every 
bullet  Ilia  Us  billet,  mr>'  ballet  ha*  lu  datlnatlon  u 
abjtic.l ;  that  to.  only  IhuK  arc  killed  in  ' 
ha*  Is-cii  ordain*.!  by  Providence  : 
KI114C  William  III.  of  EnslAitd. 
billet1  (bil'en.  r.    [<  billefl,  «.]    L  fran*.  To 
direct  (u  soldier)  by  a  ticket  or  note  where  to 
lodge ;  hence,  to  quarter  or  place  in  lodgings, 
as  soldiers  in  private  houses. 

Kctlre  the*  ;  go  where  Urn*  art  billettd. 

.VAa*.,  OOwllo,  IL  «. 
II  at  honrn  any  peace  acre  intruded  u*.  what  meant 
tnnae  MUtUd  soldier*  In  all  part*  of  the  Kiiiicdoni.  and 
the  de«l«n  ol  Oernvan  llorac,  to  subdue  u»  In  ..tir  pcatx- 
full  Hour."  U«r»n,  Elkonoklastcs,  I,. 

The  rode,  Inaolnit,  unpaid  and  therefor*  li 


tn  every  hou»e  In  the,  city, 

Jfortry,  DuU-li  KrpulJk.  U.  ml 

U.  intrant.  To  be  quartered;  lodge:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  soldiers. 
II.-  hUUU  In  mi)  I.Mbtliuu.  br.  /Weotur,  Tu  Abp.  t'ober. 

billet^  (i,ii'et>,  „,   [Also  billot,  <  ME.  fttWcfiV, 
byU  t,  <  OF.  Ml/r te,  P.  W«WrV\  also  WHof,  a  block 
or  log  of  wood,  diminutives  of  btlte,  <  ML.  Mint, 
a  log,  a  stock  of  a  tree ;  origin  unknown.  Cf, 
billiard*.}   1.  A  small  stick  of  wood;  especial- 
ly, a  stick  of  wood  cut  for  fuel,   a  billot  ol  Arv- 
wouit  luuil,  by  a  statute  of  KllialHrlh,  tiwsj.ii  re  1  f»ct  4 
incbe*  in  length.  Bundles  of  billet*  arc  called  biUet-uvod. 
Wbat  shall  these  Mtniraiki?  Ik>  Ml".l  In  my  woodyanP 
Reau.  aod  Ft ,  King  anil  No  Kind.  v.  3. 
h>  slept  on  ihf  ground,  or  on  the  banl  Hour,  with  a  trU- 
Utut  w*«l  fur  hi*  pillow,      l-nttvtl,  K«*rd.  and  I*a.  U.  1. 

2.  In  *«•.,  a  bearing  in  the  form 
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field.  Also  called  bUlrtu  counter-billet*,  (b) 
Strewed  all  oyer  with  billets.  It  is  usual  to 
arrange  the  billets  alternately,  each  coming 
under  a  space,  and  the  reverse. 
J  In  battle  wh™e  death  blll-ftsh  (bil'flsh),  it.  [<  biW  (ef.  it*  L.  name, 
a  saying  attribute  to  <  (Jr  %  pojnt)  +  m  j  j 

The  long-nosed  gux,  or  common  g&rpikc,  Lcpi- 
dngttvt  <•*•«•«*,  n  fish  of  the  family  Lepidoeteitta: 
See  garpike.—  2.  The  skipper,  Seomberrtox  »au- 
ru»,  a  ayneutognathous  fish  of  the  family  ,V»m- 
berrsoeuttt  or  family  Erntvcluin:  Also  called 
saury. — 3.  The  spear-fish,  Trtrapturus  nlhidnt, 
of  toe  family  Hintiophorida?.  it  haa  a  prolonged 
brak  bkr  a  *w,.rdn«h.  anil  mx-iir*  along  the  eastern  coaat 
of  the  I  iilte.1  sunn  and  In  thr  l  ariblK  iiu  m, 
4.  One  of  the  garfishes,  TWufKnu  tongirostri*, 
of  the  family  BeUmida.  See  garjUh,  and  cut 
under  Brtonidir. 

bill-hawk  (bil'hftk),  ».  A  form  of  saw-tooth, 
so  called  from  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  hawk's 
bill. 

bill-head  (bll'hed),  ».    [<  M/s  +  head.)  A 


printed  pa|>er  eont«ining  the  name,  address, 
and  business  of  a  pentou  or  firm,  etc.,  with 
space  below  for  adding  ait  account  in  writing. 
Cf.  bill-book  (bil'hftk),  ».    [<  bur*  +  hook.}  A 


form  of  small  hatchet  curved  inward 
at  tb«  point  of  tho  cutting  edge,  used 
for  pruning  trees,  hedges,  and  the 
like,  and  by  sappers  and  miners  to  cut 
pickets,  rods,  and  withe*  for  gabions, 
famines,  hurdles,  snprollers,  etc. 
billiard,  n.    See  billiards. 


form"  of  a  small  billiard-ball  (bil 'v»rd-bal)   it.  A 
rectangle,  usually  set  witi  the  long  .Mr*  verti-   ?™b\,Ei ivo17  ^  lU,od  m  plBy" 

three  btlleu  aiore  In  chltt.    BllleU  ,  .    *ne  green  woolen  ok 


billowy 

billingsgate  (Wl'lnga-gat),  ».    [Formerly  also 

liiltiitsffate,  BeeUngsgate,  <  ME.  RelHngff  late, 

i.  e.,  Billing's  gate  (cf.  AH.  Bitting,  a  patro- 
nymic name),  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
gntos  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  a  fish- 
market  near  it,  noted  for  the  foulness  of  the 

used  there.!  Profane  or  scurrilous 
or  abuse;  blackguardism. 

Matlro  la  nothing  but  ribaldry  and  tnUinqwmte, 

AMitrm,  Papon. 

billion  (bil'yon),  n.  [F.,  contracted  from  *W- 
miltioN,  <  L.  *»-,  twice  (soeond  power),  +  F.  mil- 
/•on,  million.]  1.  In  Great  Britain,  a  million 
of  millions;  m«  mauv  millions  as  there  are  units 
in  a  million  (],000,0il0,urK),<KM>). — a.  In  France 
and  the  United  States,  a  thousand  millions 

( 1,000,000,000).  [The  word  tnllwn  waa  introduced  Into 
French  In  th«  auctemth  ceulury.  In  tlie  acme  of  a  million 
to  Ubc  trrronil  jxiwer.  •»  a  trillion  wna  a  million  to  the  third 
power.  At  that  time  iniinuvrn  ati*  imiallj  |«rtnU^l  oil 
in  periudi  of  all  fttfurea.  In  the  arventM:nth  oclitory  Iht 
tmatoiu  im-Tailed  ol  polntliiK  of  nnniliera  in  perinda  ol 
thter.  ai~l  I  hia  led  to  Uw  chaii|K  in  the  ineanW  ol  the 
uord  Wli.ui  In  r-renrh.  The  wonlt  billion,  tritlivit,  etc., 
did  not  apuait-iitly  roma  Into  uw  In  Kitsllah  until  a  later 
daU',  lor  Locke  ("Eaaay  on  the  Human  t'iwler*tandtBg.~ 

ii.  I«,  (  «.  1090)  tpealu  of  the  lue  of  ^i(.oii  aa  a  novelty. 
The  FjiullfJi  niranliiK  of  Uic  word  la  Uiua  the  oriirinal  and 
nu»t  ayab-natlc.   The  word  UMUm  1>  not  u«e3  in  the 


adihooit. 


I   I  I 


Tar**  Snlelt  *Mn 

tadiM. 


In  rbbcl.  ltlllrU 
abould  alway*  he  repreaented  flat,  with- 
out shallow  or  relief.    Sec  6rictl,  «. 

3.  In  arch. :  (a)  An  ornament 
much  used  in  early  medieval 
work,  consisting  of  an  imitation 
of  a  wooden  billet,  or  a  small 
section  of  a  rod,  of  which  a  ae- 
rie* are  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  or  upon  a  molding,  usu- 
ally a  concave  molding.  See  cut  under  billet- 
molding.  (6)  A  checker. — 4.  A  short  strap 
used  for  connecting  various  straps  and  portions 
of  a  harness. —  5.  A  pocket  or  loop  into  which 
the  end  of  a  strap  is  inserted  after  passing 
through  a  buckle.— 6.  A  small  bloom;  a  short 
bar  of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  square  section,  and 
of  smaller  size  than  an  ordinary  "pile."  a  billet 
u  rolled  of  the  tlao  and  aelaht  required  for  the  iuiitlied 
article  which  U  to  be  produced  from  It,  —  Billet  and  il<- 
;agF  a  Ireonent  molding-  in  medieval  arvhltoctiire.,  cotukU- 

ina  of  a  torn*  timamentcd  by  alternate  rhecken  Cut 

billet,  a  iw»tt  retroln.xl  billet,  fvnnerly.  bj  law.  lu  inchca 
In  i  ir.-tiDilrnitii'o,  —  Btrutle  billet,  atmall  Idllet.  former- 
ly, by  law.  7f  Incbea  bi  csreumferenor.  —  Two-cast  billet, 
a  lanre  billet,  formerly,  by  Law,  14  incbea  in  eireuniler. 
ence. 

billet3  (bil'et),  n.  [Cf.  bittard  and  A 
local  English  name  of  the  coal-fish,  especially 
when  one  year  old. 

billet-cable (bil'et-ka'bl).  n.  [iUUefi  +  cable.) 
A  molding  occurring  in  early  medieval  archi- 
tecture, consisting  of  a  torus  or  cable  orrla- 
tnented  with  billots. 

billet-doUX  (bil-o-d.V ),  pi.  hillet».doux.  [T. ; 
lit.,  sweet  letter:  billet,  see  billet*,  it. ;  donj.  <  L. 
dnlcit,  sweet.J  A  love-note  or  short  love-letter. 


A 

p-dyed, 
iu.-iiuu'actured 


with  which"  bilUarU-pUyers^rtriSTlbf 


fine  green  woolen  cloth,  pit 
from  72  to  81  inches  wide 
rover  billiard-tables, 
billiard-cue  <Wi;yHrd-ku).  >;. 

balls. 

billiardist  (bil'ySr-digt),  «.  [<  billiard*  +  -i*t.) 
One  skilled  in  the  game  of  billiards ;  a  profes- 
sional billiard-player. 

billiard-marker  sbil'\-»rd-mlir'ker),  a.  1.  One 
who  attends  on  players  at  billiards  and  records 
the  progress  of  the  game.—  8.  An  apparatus 
for  registering  the  points  and  games  scored  at 
billiards. 

billiarda  (bU'yardx), «.  [Formerlv  also  spelled 
billiard,  billi/ards  (-f/i-,  -Wy-,  to  indicate  the  for- 
mer pronunciation  of  F.  •/<•),  bilbird»,  etc. ;  <  F. 
bilUmi,  billiards,  billiard-table,  formerly  a  bil- 
liard-cue, ortg.  a  stick  with  a  curved  end,<  bille, 
a  log  of  wood,  a  young  stock  of  a  tree  (see  bit- 
left):  a  different  word  from  bille,  a  ball,  a  bil- 
liard-ball, =  Sp.  billa  =  It.  oifiu, biglia;  ML.  billa, 
a  ball,  same  as  billa,  a  seal,  a  writing,  a  bill:  see 
bill3.}  A  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons, 
on  a  rectangular  table  of  special  construction 
(see  billiard-table),  with  ivory  balls,  which  the 
players,  by  means  of  cues,  cause  to  strike 
against  each  other.  Formerly  in  the  United  State* 
the  fame-  wax  played  with  tour  l»\h  on  a  table  liavinc  «k 
the  pla>-era  acorliif  both  for  earriin*  and  t*<t  drlv- 
"  1  into  tike  porketa.  <!SeeraiviH.>  Tbu  la  ibearly 
ever,  expert  players 


Frenrll  of  cTery-day  life,  one 
called  a  iNtfluira.J 

billionaire  (biryon-ar),  ».  [<  billion  + -air*, 
aa  in  miV/iosnirr.  ] "  One  who  poseessos  property 
worth  a  billion  reckoned  in  «Uudard  com  of 
tho  country.  [Hare.] 

One  w oolil  like  to  (rive  a  party  now  and  then,  if  one 
could  be  a  Mlwnairt.     <).  W.  Halm*.  Kliilr  Veniier,  vii. 

blllman  (bil'man), «.;  pi.  billmev  (-men).  [<  btlP 
+  man.)  1.  A  soldier  or  civic  guardsman  of 
former  times  armed  with  a  bill. 

In  ruthed  bl>  Wl  iarn.  Mir.  for         ,  p.  m. 

A  attMan  of  the  iraard.       Sa*HU.  tr.  of  Tacltoa,  1. 1*. 


Hi, 


that  the  fire  waa 

artm. 


could  Dot  doc  tne  deed  [born  the  martyr 
atepa  to  him,  and  itaba  bitu  with  a  sword. 

*«f*»..Prvlallcal  Kpiacopacy. 

2.  A  laborer  who  uses  a  bill  for  carting. 
TKare.] 

billon  (bil'on),  h.  (F.,  copper  coin,  base  coin, 
a  mint  for  such  coin  (=  Pt.  billo  —  Sp.  ttUim  — 
I'g.  Mhdo  a  It.  W<;/ios*;  ML.  billloin-),  bU- 
Ion),  orig.  a  'mass'  of  metal,  <  bille,  a  log:  see 
WnVf*,  6ii7o/.  In  older  E.  form  (hv  confusion) 
bullion:  see  bullion^.]  1.  Gold  or  silver  nlloyod 
with  copper  in  large  proportions,  so  as  to  make 
ii  I 'use  metal. 


i.ii . 


Iv 


nlrka  the  auialler  currency  haa 
and  copper,  railed 
iwrfnriutd  at  the 
]»rtof  alt«erHid 


pocketa, 
laifC  the  balla  into  tike  pocket*, 
the  present  KnglMynme. 


eoiild  continue  an  Inolnit  at  the  rui«  thua  played  almuat 
•  dlipviued 


without  limit,  tho  pockvU 
tun  wa»  nuole  b>  depend  entirely  u|h»i 


Valentine  *  Day  ke)i«  courtinit  pretty  May,  whoiate 
biui  all|i]iili«  amorou*  WMntour  Under  the  table. 

/-a "i*.  >cw  Ve»r  «  fomlns  of 


<  bii 


Aire, 
cf  te : 


+  ketid. 


billetee  (bil-e-ti'),  a,   [F.  billet*,  -ee, 
we  hi//t  fH.l    In  her.,  same  as  hittery. 
billet-hoad  (bil'et-hed).  ».   (<  biihr 
1 .  Xnut. :  (a)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  timber  Ii  v<i 
in  the  how  or  stern  of  a  whaling-boat,  round 
which  the  line  is  run  out  when  the  whale  darts 
off  after  being  harpooned.  AJso  called  bollard. 
<  A)  Sjtrae  as  itcroll-hcad. —  S.  A  loggerhead, 
billeting-roll  (bil'ct-ing-rol),  n.     [<  billeting 
(<  fcr/fcfS,  a  stick.  +  ->n</l)  +  roll.)    A  set  of 

rollers  having  flattening  and  edging  grooves,  billiard-table  (biryilrd-ta'bl),  n. 
uvl  in  rolling  iron  into  merchantable  hurs. 


with  and  count 
«ii».  IjiU't,  priK 

fewbinal  players  adopted  what  1*  known  a*  the  ftriKh 
onwr,  bl  which  only  three  ball*  are  u»ed,  altd  thi>  wa»  iiwnI. 
llfcil  t-i  the  cArt™^..™.-  r*,m*.  In  which  a  line,  calle.1  a  latt- 
liw,  I*  drau  ii  rriaulru!  ravli  corner  ol  tlte  table  diaKonatly, 
within  which  two  cunt*  only  ran  tm  niaib\  F.*|n'ru  l«iw 
play  aln'cuAAion  corona*.  In  which  Ule  cue-ball  mu*t  touch 
the  cuabiolt  before  hittini:  the  aeconil  object  boll,  or  hrt  the 
»ecoud  IinII  naaill  "11  »  return  from  the  tliditon  ;  the  balk- 
tin*  f?unw.  which  1*  th<i  name  oa  the  chaiitph'ikV  inunc,  but 
with  balk-lliic*  14  iirbc*  Irom  the  ciuhLm  all  roillkd  the 
table  ;  and  Ibe  fHrftr  ^fttnr.  In  which  tile  cue  IhiII  imut  hit 
the  cuabloti  before  toilcUinu  any  olher  ball,  lllie  ninmilar 


MU.Vjnf.iao 


yil»ed,<liidlaalWH}«c 


billet  master  (bil'et-tiias'ter),  n 
duty  in  to  issue  billets  to  soldiers, 

billet  molding  (bil'et -mol'ding), 
any  molding  ornamented 
with  billets. 

blllets-doax,  ».  Plural 

of  bille  t-ilmu. 
blllety  lr.il'e-tl),ii.  [See 
billcter.  ]  In  hrr. :  in)  Di- 
vided into  billets :  same 
as  barrypaly 


One  whose 
In  orrA., 


With  aching  heart,  and  dl* 
Return*  at  no..n  to  IMiant  or  u.  h.«.kj. 

Cj.cper,  Itetiremcnt.  I 

.A  table  on 

whicli  the  game  of  billiard.'  is  played.  It  ■<  mode 
of  inatouMr.)  or  other  hard  *i,jiL  of  ^ti.fii;  and  heavy 
conMrti.  cii'ii.  aloi  btu.  a  rto».'l « iLd.u.'i.-'l  |.-»l|fe  all  roon.l, 
the  area  thut  iornievl  C"ii*ulii.i;  "I  u  It>I  >,f  kUn  nr  lunrld,' 
c'ocrcd  with  line  urccn  clollu  tin  »t7,  i*nc*.  Uic  Rrunlh^t 
cniuM.r.  tirr  l*-iri«  tt-  l.y  r.  feel  iui  1  the  Ijrvct  M  l.yi;lc-,l. 
S..IOI-  tal>b»  *rt  prt.vi.tnl  with  ilk  pockctf.  one  lit  eiicb  tcr- 
licronil  on,- in  tlM  inl.1.11.- ,.( .•acl...l  Ibcl'.lisi  aldts  ;  ..Mien 
f.iur  i«»  k.  u ;  t.ut  I'llllanl-tiil.le*  nr.-  now,  except  In 


In  many  coi 
been  made  of 

Mton.  .  .  .  AcoMInc  to  ■ 
Owen  *  rollerre  chcmtcul  lab  . 

three  of  copper,    llitinn  I*  still  twine  c.rtt.cd  III  Aiiatrls. 
Jtrvn*.  Money  and  Mcch.  of  Excbanftc,  p. 

8.  Coin  struck  from  an  allov  over  half  copper. 

billot  (bil'ot ),  n.  IV.,  dim.  of  bille :  see  bitted.  ] 
Same  as  MltXK 

billow  (bil'6),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bellow; 
prob.  <  Iccl.  btflgjit  (through  an  unrecorded 
ME.  •bulge)  =  Sw.  bolja  =  Dan.  biilge,  a  billow, 
=  OD.  bolgbe,  bulijhe  as  L<i.  bulge  =  OHO. 
'bulga.  Ml  Hi.  G.  Imlne,  a  billow,  prob.  related 
to  OHO.  bulgii,  MHO.  O.  bulge,  a  bag;  ult.  ( 
AS.  (etc.)  belgan,  swell,  swell  up,  whenee  also 
bettinrs,  belly,  etc.  Cf.  bulge.)  A  great  wave 
or  surge  of  the  sea,  occasioned  usually  by  a 
violent  wind:  inuchiiKed  in  figurative  applica- 
tions, and  often,  especially  in  the  plural,  as 
merely  equivalent  to  irair :  as,  the  bilious  of 
sorrow  rolled  over  him. 

You  Ktand  upon  the  rtvogc  and  licliold 
A  city  on  tlie  Inconstant  !*Vloir«  dancinjr. 

Sfcn*..Uen.  V..  iiL  (cho X 
Atronsly  It  lmtr*  u*  alona.  lu  swelllns  and  liniitlea*  Mf- 
lott*.     Cotrridgr,  tr.  of  Schiller,  llumcrlc  llcxanictcr 
—  Syn.    l*eo  .iwre, 

billow  (bil'6),  r.  f<  billow,  n.)  L  istrnrm.  To 
swell ;  rise  and  roll  in  large  waves  or  surges. 

do  oiliovon  biwana) 
Cartylt,  Ktvncli  Iter..  II.  Ir.  7. 
To  raise  in  waves  or  billows. 


The  black  browed  MarKilleac 
the  TuUclies,  where  llleir  emui 


r.nctnn.l,  ciromonly  n.aile  « itl.uut  |ioekcU- 

blllicock,  s.    rx-e  bilfyi-nck. 

billing  (bil'ing),  ».  (Ppr.  of  /,i//l,  r.)  A  caress- 
ing after  the  fashion  of  doves;  love-making: 
as,  "your  bitting*  and  cooingg,"  Leigh  Bunl. 


II.  tranM. 

Young. 

billowed  (bil'od),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  fttHor,  r.] 
Swelli>d  like  a  billow. 

billowy  (bil'd-i),  a.  [<  NWoir  +  -y*.]  Swell- 
ing  or  swelled  into  large  waves;  full  of  bil- 
lows or  surges;  having  an  appearance  or  effect 
as  of  billows:  as,  " the  W/wfc  ocean,"  Chap- 
man, Odyssey,  v.;  billotci/  Humes. 

We  had  irbnipso  tA  the  MtVoiry 
great  dome  bulging  from  lu  rtia. 


Digitized  by  Google 


bM-pogter 

hill-poeter  (btt"poVt*r),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness il  is  to  post  up  bills  and  advertisements. 
Also  called  MlUHeker. 

bill-scale  (bil'skal),  a.  The  hard  scale  or  nib 
on  the  tip  of  the  beak  of  a  chick,  aiding  it  t> 


556 

bilocular  (M-lok'6-l|r),  n 


[<  L.  W-,  two-,  + 
loculu*.  ac'cll  (<  locus,  a  place),  +  -at*.] 


Hal  (M-mea'tri-al),  a.  [<  L.  btmestris, 
month*'  duration,  <  W-,  two-,  +  astral**,  a 
.]    Happening  every  two  months;  con- 


ed into  two  cell*,  or 
containing  two  cell* 
internally :  as.  a  bilo- 


peck  the  shell  in  order  to  make  its  escape  from   eular  pericarp. 


the  egg. 

bill  sticker  (bH'aUk'er), ».  Same  as  bill-poster. 

billy1  ibil'i),  a.;  pi.  billies  (-ix).  [Also  spelled 
billie ;  of  unknown  origin.  The  sense  Is  rather 
too  definite  to  be  considered  an  application 
(like  "Jack,"  "Jill,"  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry") 
of  the  familiar  proper  name  Bitty,  dim.  of  Hill,  a 
corruption  of  Will,  which  is  short  for  W  illiam.] 
A  comrade ;  a  companion  ;  a  brother  in  arms, 
trade,  and  the  like;  a  fellow;  a  young  man. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

WJwn  chapman  bUlus  leave  the  street. 

Burns,  Tain  «'  Bhaut«r. 

bill! 


|1|liK«IUt«-~  I'  r.l»rywil  asicfun  of 
of  the  Iwu  iLelb  a  alao  MkK«lUte> 


bllocuiate  (bi-lok'tl- 
lat),  a.  [Ab  bilocul-ar 
+  -afrC]  Same  as 
bilocular, 

bilophodont  :iM-l.  f  - 
<>-dotit),  <l.  [<  I*.  to-, 
two-,  +  Or.  >«eo{,  a 
crest,  +  Wwf  (AoWt-) 
=  E.  foot*.]  Having 

two  transverse  crests  on  a  molar  tooth,  as  the 
tapirs,  dinotheriids,  and  kangaroos. 

The  trilophodont  aub-type  become*,  more  marked  In  IH- 
Dotherium  anil  In  tit*  anterior  small  molar  of  Maslodon. 

Oiren.  Anat  Vert.,  III.  343. 

iillT/Mbiri),  ;  pi.  biUie*  {-\i).  [A  slang  word,  bllooniaJ  (bl-M'kwl-al),  d.  [<  L.  W-,  two-,  + 
pefhaps  a  particular  application  of  the ^familiar-  lo^,  B]ieak.  nfteT  cttloauialh  Speaking  with 
proper  name  Bttly:  see  toWy1,  and  cf.  toffy  and   tw«o  different  voices.    X.  E.  h. 

SV^  5"  V"'-i  *  «VCik  °f  8t  ^  T1"*  biloquist  (bil'o-kwist),  a.  [As  bilouuial  +  -<«t.] 
u-  .  ?2,d  W'mr*-1  .  *•  ^V1011  fV'tl  °i  "ny  One*  °an  speak  with  two  different  voices, 
kind.  [Slang.]  — 2.  A  small  metal  bludgeon    \  E  D 

that  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket ;  hence,  a  (bU'sft),  n.   [E.  Ind.]   A  fine  kind  of 

polleeiunu  s  club.    [Slang.]  — 3.  A  slabbing-  ^bacco  grown  in  the  district  of  Mai wa  in  cen- 
machlne.    nee  t lubber.  trt>i 
billy-biter  (bil'i-bi'ter),  n.    [<  Billy,  a  familiar  bilsted  ( bil'sted),  a.    [Appar.  a  native  name.] 
name, +  tof«r.]    A  name  for  the  blue  titmouse,    Another  name  of  the  American  sweet-gum  tree. 
Pans  caruleus.   Haeaillirray.    [Local,  Bnt- 
iah.] 

Billy-blind  (bil'l-bllnd),  a.  1.  In  ballads,  the 
name  of  a  benevolent  household  demon  or  fa- 
miliar spirit.  Also  written  Billy  Blind. —  2. 
[J.  c]  The  game  of  blind-man's  buff.  A*.  E.  1). 
billyboy  (bil'i-boi),  it.  [Appar. 


[Appar 

applica'tion  of  Billy  boy  (<  toWy1  +  boy),  a 
miliar  phrase  of  address;  but  prob.  an  acc< 
to  this  form 
of  some 
other  name.] 
A  flat-bot- 
tomed, bluff- 
bowed  barge, 
of  very  light 
draft,  espe- 
cially built 
for  the  navi- 
gation of  the 
river  Humber 
in  England 
and  its  tribu- 
taries. Sea.Ro- 
ins  billyboys  are 

amerally  clincher  built  and  Unoprlavcd, 
\cl.ltflilt  ind  achoiacr  rigged,  ilauy 
I  and  leebuurda.    The  inait  ' 


LiquiHambar  StyraeiJIi 
biltong,  biltongue  (bil'tong,  -tnng),  a.  [8. 
African  D.  biltong,  <  t>.  bil,  buttock,  pi.  rump, 
+  tong  —  E.  tongue.]  A  South  African  name 
for  lean  meat  cut  into  thin  strips  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

a  humorous  bimaculate   blmaculated  (bi-mak'Q-lAt,  -la- 


ted  >,  a.  [I  bW*  +  maculate.]  Having'  two 
spots;  marked  with  two  spots.- Btmacula ted 
dack,  A  nu4  yt> WMiu  or  Qwrqumtula  bimaculatiL,  a  fcuro. 
iwaii  iji»vli»  i>I  uaL 

Bimana  (bim'a-n)^),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neat.  pi.  (so. 
animalia)  of  blmauut,  two-handed:  see  bima- 
noiw.]  An  order  of  Mammalia,  including  man 
alone,  established  by  Btumenbach,  and  retained 
by  Cuvier.  and  most  naturalists  until  quite  re- 
cently. Ttw  order  la  now  prartlcallr  aboltHhcd,  ainoe  it 
lias  been  stl"Wn  that,  luolosiually  and  morpholugtcalljr. 
man  dlltcn  U^a  from  Uwantliroiiolt]  apei  Uian  Uieae  apri 
do  frooi  mi«l  inookejd.  The  rtutom  la  now  to  revert  In 
thl»  particular  to  the  tlaMUInUiull  of  Llonieiu.  who  lu- 
clndevl  nian  with  the  «»*«.  nxni«ey»,  and  Itniun  In  one 
onltr,  Primal**.  Thoioolo«tcal  rank  now  unialliaialaned 
to  the  genni  // (»wi>  |j  that  ot  the  typo  ot  a  family  llvtni- 
nuia  or  Antkropidtr.  the  term  BimatuM  beina  uaed.  if  At 
ail.  aa  the  name  ot  a  superfaioll)'  or  whordcr. by  mcaiu  uf 
which  mad  alone  l»  thiu  i*>n trailed  with  Simi<r. 
touw  are  bimanet  (bi'man),  a.  1<  ¥.  bxmunr,  <  NL.  W- 
earvel.|»Ul  and  Kh...»r.rke,«l     ll«„  carry  a  a^axe    manuf  .  ^  Wm<l-OM<1    3^,,^,  „  bimamtus. 

nSnt  »  miT^.i^liw?^  bimaaons  (bl'nui-nu*).  a.    f<  XI-  btmanu», 

abrtdsi'  two-hauded,  <  L.  &<-,  two-,  +  wasus,  hand. 

You  U»k  at  tlie  cliatered  houaea,  and  at  the  wharret   Cf.  Bimana.]    1.  Having  two  bauds, 
with  Hie  liUfk  old  UUy>n-ft  aqaalteriiiK  aloniraidei.  Two-handed  and  two-footed,  or  bimamna  and  biped. 

»  .  f.  Rxurrtl.  H.llur  a  NwettlbriU't.  II.  Lavrtnr*.  Lecturet.  p.  I»  (Old  MS.). 

billycock  (bil'i-kok),  a.    fOrigin  obscure.]   A    Specifically- 2.  In         belonging  to  orhav- 

stiff,  round,  low-crowned  felt  hat:  often  callwl    ing  the  characters  of  tho  Bimana. 

a  billycock  hat.  Also  spelled  billintek.  [Collotj.]  bimanual  (bi-man'u-al),  a.  [<  Ij.  bi-,  two-,  + 
billy-gate  1  bil'i-gat),  a.    The  moving  carriage    munua  (umish-),  hand,  +  -al.  Ct.  manual.]  In- 

in  a  siubbing-machine.  volviug  the  employment  of  both  hands, 

billy-goat  (bil'i-got),  «.   A  familiar  name  for  bimarginate  (bi-mir' ji-nat),  a.    [<  bi-2  + 

a  he-gout,  as  nanny-goat  is  fur  a  she-goat.  ntarginate.]    In  eoneh.,  furnisnvd  with  a  dou- 

billy-piocor  (bil'i-p«5'sor),  n.  In  mMMlra-m<iss/.,    ble  margin  as  far  as  the  tip. 

a  cuibl  who  pieees  or  joins  together  roving  on  bimbo  (bim'bo),  n.    A  kind  of  punch,  drunk  as 

a  carding-engino  called  a  billy  or  stubbing- 

billy.    L^Jot  used  in  U.  S.] 
billy-roller  (bil'i-ro'ler),  it.    In  woo/ot-masttf'., 

a  wooden  roller  in  the  slubbing-machine,  under 

which  cardings  arc  passed,  and  by  which  they 

are  slightly  compressed, 
billy-web  (bil'i-web),  n.    A  name  given  in. 

Honduras  to  the  wood  of  a  little-known  timber- 


ial  (bi-me'di-al), 

Ur.  ik  Am  uiew.  f_  . 
if*.,  a  line  compounded  of  two  mcdials. 
latter  make  a  rational  rectanele,  the  cwiipound 
a^rrf  tnw«ii<il;  if  0.ey  make  a  meOlaTrec- 


bllobat«(;bi-16'bat),  a.  [<  *i-2  -f-  lobate.]  Hav- 
ing or  divided  into  two  lobes:  as,  a  trilobate 
leaf. 

bilobed  (bt'16bd),  a.    Same  as  bilobate. 
bilobular  (bt-lob'^-liir),  a.   Same  as  biloliate. 

fiound  or  6tf^6ular  atruclnrea  of  very  variable  aine. 

frrji.  Blatol.  and  HUtochelu.  (Intiu.X  p.  ». 

bUocaUtm  (W-l«-ki'sbf»ti),  a.  [<  W-2  +  loca- 
tion.] The  power  of  Wing  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.    See  extract. 

The  wurd  '•lYomfwn  has  been  Invented  to  eipre«  Urn 
mlraculoiM  faculty  nosaeased  by  ortalti  •aluu  of  tin) 
Koman  trhnrvh,  of  being  In  tw.,  placi  t  at  one*. 


etns  In  tw,i  nlaci' 
*.  *.  Tyhr,  I 


a  litiuenr,  made  with  six  lemons  and  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  brandy  and  a  quart  of 

WfttlT. 

n.  [<  oi-s  +  ni<-({fa{; 
tr.  of  Ur.  Ik  uiauv,  from  two  mcdials.]  In 
aue.  ma 

la'  Jailed  a  fi  r-  >»m~iM .  if  0.ey 

tailzie,  the  coni|xmiid  t>  teltneil  a  jro)«.(  WiweJ.W.  Ill 
nn-fern  l»n««8ic<i  thk«  woul.l  l«  expr>««Tl  t.v  wylngthat 
a  niMMntlal  l»  a  i|ii*nUt>  o|  the  form  ( i'u  *  y  >.)  rv,  where 
a.  b.  and  e  are  Mimmemurable.  It  is  a  Unit  or  a  aeeiiad 
lamcdLal  uocordioff  ua  a  It  c  11  or  is  not  a  perfect  square. 

biinembral  (bl-inein'Jiral),  «.    [<  1--  lumembru, 
<  In-,  two-,  +  fNf»i»rt>jit,  member.]  Consisting 
of  two  members,  as  a  sentence,  llibbn. 
bimenet,  f.  f.  A  Middle  English  form  of  Itemoan. 
bimenaal  (bi-meu'sal),  a.    [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
nirnetf,  a  month.    Of.  bimestrial.]  Occurring 
once  in  two  mouths;  bimonthly. 
Bimcria  (bl-me'ri-Si),  u.    (NL.,  <  h.  bi-,  two-, 
+  t  Sr.  pi  par,  part."]    A  genus  of  hydrozoans, 
tv'picnl  of  the  family  BimrriitUe. 


Prim,  t'ultnre,  I. 


jn^  Biinerildaj  (bi-uie.ri'i-d«),  a.  pi.    [NL..  <  iff 


bilocellate)  (bi-16-serat),  a.    [<  W-S  +  loeeilus 
+  -atel.]    In  fcof.,  divided  into  two  locclli  or 
See  cut  in  1 


sterna  +  -tW<r.]    A  family  of  tubularian  hydro- 


zoans, typified  by  the  genus  Bimcria.  The  in.lyp 
atoek  U  covvrvil  with  a  p<  riwr>;.  the  generative  buda  an 
1    and  the  untaelva  U  the  pojypa  ar 


bin 

blSMStrlal  (M-mes'tri-al) 
Divid-   of  two 
month 

tinning  two  months. 

Dante  borame  one  c4  the  at>  prtot*  (Jane,  ISoo),  aa 
otno*  which  the  Klorentinea  had  made  Mneatriiif  in  lis 
tenure,  in  enter  apparently  to  are  ore  at  leaal  atx  raualiUa. 
*  ri'volutlon  In  the  year. 
lAJierit.  Amons  my  Hooka,  Sd  aer  ,  p.  It. 
bimetallic  (bl-me-tal'ik),  a.  [<  F.  bimeflallique, 

<  bi-  «  L.  two-)  +  melaUique;  or  <  W-4  + 
metallic.  This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  of 
recent  origin,  M.  Cernuachi  having  been  the 
first  to  use  bimitallique  in  l*t!S>,  and  bimrtallie  in 
187«.  .V.  E.  />.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  met- 
als; specifically,  pertaining  to  the  use  of  a 
double  metallic  standard  in  currency.  See  bi- 
metallism. 

The  fallaey  that  nrtcca  depend  directly  on  the  volume 
of  currency,  that  aei-meiaf/»r  atandard  ia  practlcahte.  etc. 

.V.  A.  Hn.,  fXXVH.  »». 

bimetallifun  i  bi-mot'st-iirm),  a.  [<  Umetall-ie 
-t>  -mis.]  The  use  of  two  metals  as  money  at 
relative  value*  set  by  legislative  enactment; 
the  union  of  two  metals  in  circulation  aa  money 
at  a  fixed  rate.  Specifically,  that  ayalein  of  culms* 
which  rvoueiiliea  both  win*  of  rtlver  and  wlna  of  (old 
as  le«al  ti  nder  to  any  an*«nt,  .*  the  conenrrrnt  oae  of 
eolna  of  two  metati  aa  a  circulating  mediam  at  a  And 
relative  value.  • 
ThU  cnlna<r«  »a»  anpcnedod  hy  the  bimetallic  (gold  and 
•ilvpr)  coinage  of  frdauu,  and  tnmttallitm  waa  tlie  rule  ia 
Asia  down  to  Alexamler'a  time  in  the  Axed  ratio  of  one  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  between  tlie  two  nietata.      J  raifeisy. 

blmetallist  (bi-met'al-ist),  it.    [<  bimelall-ic  + 
-i.<.   Cf.  bimetalHsm.]   One'  " 
use  of  a  double  metallic  standard  in  ■ 
blmetallistic  (bl-mct-»-lis'tik),  a.  [< 
Jwt  +  -ic.]   Pertaining  or  relating  to  I 
lism.   Contemporary  Her. 

bimodnlftT  (bi-mod'u-lir),  a.  f<  bimorlvlns  + 
-orS.J  1.  rcrtainitlg  "to  the  bbnodulus.— 2. 
Having  two  moduli. 

bimoduloa  (bl-mod'O-lus),  n. ;  pL  Wstorf««  (-U). 
[NL.,  <  t>j-2  +  modulus.]    In  math.,  the  double 
of  the  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms, 
bimonthly  (bi-munth'li),  a.  [<  to-'  +  monthly.] 
Oc*urririg  every  two 
nnaly  used  for  afmt-monfAfp.  1 
pearinit  twice  a  month. 

blmncronatc  ( bi.mii'kro-nat),  <i.  [<  to-*  +  rsu- 
rroNafe.]  In  tool.,  having  two  mucros  or  angu- 
lar projections :  as,  tomscrymtifc  elytra, 
bimuscular  (bi-mus'ky-lfir),  a.  [<  fri-2  +  muscu- 
lar.] In  eoneh.,  having  two  adductor  muscles, 
as  some  bivalves;  ditnyarian. 
Bimuaculosa  ihl-mus-kil-lo'slt),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  L.  to-,  two-,  +  musculosvs,  muscular,  <  stas- 
culus,  muscle.]  In  ooncA.,  an  order  of  bivalve 
mollusks:  svnonymous  with  IHmyaria.  t'-ould, 
1M1. 

hinl  (Wn),  a.  [<  ME.  toss*,  bynne,  byn,  a  re- 
pository for  grain  or  bread,  usually  a  manger, 

<  AS.  msb,  a  manger.  Origin  uncertain ;  iter- 
ha}ie,  like  D.  tonne,  tan,  a  0.  beune,  a  basket- 
wagon,  =  It.  tanso,  a  sleigh,  cart,  —  banne, 
benne,  a  basket,  creel,  pannier,  basket-wagon,  i 
ML.  benna,  a  tmsket,  a  bumper,  aptwr.  the  same 
as  L.  henna,  iiuoted  as  an  old  Gaulish  name  for 
a  kind  of  vctiirlc ;  cf.  W.  ben,  a  cart,  wngon.] 
1.  A  box  or  inclosed  place  used  as  a  repository 
for  any  commodity:  as,  a  corn-ftm;  a  coal-Ma. 

—  2.  One  of  the  open  subdivisions  of  a  cellar 
for  the  reception  of  wine-bottles. 

Also  spelled  (Villa. 
bin1  (bin),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  to'sscvf,  ppr.  ton- 
ning.  [<  ton1,  n.J  To  put  into  or  store  in  a  bin : 
as,  to  bin  liquor. 
bln2t  (bin),  adr.  and  prep.    [=  E.  dial,  and  So. 
tan  (see  tan1),  <  ME.  tonsc,  Wsspn,  to'snoa,  < 
Art.  binnan,  ONorth.  binna  (=  OS.  "tonnas  m 
Or>ics.  binna  =  I),  binnen  =  MHO.  0.  town-en), 
within,  <  be-,  by,  +  innnnt  within:  nee  ta.a  and 
in1:  cf.  !)«<!.]  I.  nrfr.  Within;  inside. 
JX  preji.  1.  Of  place,  within:  inside  of;  in. 

—  2.  Of  time,  within  ;  during. 
blnst,  r.  A  shortened  form  of  been,  past  partici- 
ple, and  obsolete  infinitive  and  present  indica- 
tive plural,  of  ta.  ifm  is  the  ordinary  pronun- 
ciation in  tho  United  States  of  the  past  partici- 
ple been. 

ihlt  nt  whom  |Krdn|  chellly  hath  t>fn  catbi'rd  since  the 
Saxons  arrival  such  aa  hath  bin  dellverd,  a  scatterd  story 
jiickt  out  beer  and  there.  Jf ifren,  UlsL  Ens.,  i». 

With  cv  ry  thinu  that  pretty  bin 
My  lady  sweet  arise. 

Shak..  Cymbeline,  IL  3  (aongX 
Hlushea  that  Ms> 
The  Immtih  of  no  sin. 
OosAoir.  W  ishes  to  hia  aappuaed  Mistress. 
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Mm  (b*'n|),  n.  [<  Hind.  bin.  Ct.  been*.]  An 
Kant  Indian  goiter  with  seven  strings.  Also 
called  rina. 

See  Irtnaarle. 

J),  a.  [<  ML.  bi»ali*.  double.  <  I,. 
nni,  two  by  two:  see  binary.]  Twofold; 
doable ;  binary :  as,  "  binal  revenge,"  ford, 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  2. 

The  attempt  at  the  frwnch  to  compel  the  iim  of  the 
decimal  ayaUm  ehowa  toe  difficulty  of  mch  an  undcrtak- 
Inc.  Popular  ncocaaitlca  compelled  thr  Introduction  of 
binal  dlvialoaa.  /'oj.  Sri.  *«.,  XIIL  »2JL 

UnulUlt  (bi-na'ri-ant),  ».  A  solution  of  the 
differential  equation,  bi>a  +  clib  +,  etc.,  =  0. 
binary  (bi'iia-ri).  a.  and  n.  [<  I,,  binariut, 
consisting  of  two  things,  <  Mai,  pi.  (rarely 
aing.  binus),  two  by  two,  two,  <  bit,  double: 
see  bi-2.  Ct.  between.]  I.  a.  1.  Twofold: 
dual ;  doable ;  twain ;  twin ;  paired :  said  of 
anything  which  is  composed  of  two  things  or 
considered  as  divided  into  two  things. — 2.  In 
fcof.,  having  the  organs  in  twos :  applied  to 
flowers:  equivalent  to  dimerotu.-  Binary  arith- 
metic, that  ayateni.  Invented  by  Uilinlu.  iii  which  l«o 
ftguree  only.  0  ami  1 ,  are  need  lit  lien  of  ten,  the  cipher 
being  plarod  aa  In  common  arithmetic,  but  denoting  raul- 
UpikWtioo  by  2  Inetead  of  by  ID.  Thua,  1  la  ooc ;  10  ia 
two;  11  la  three;  IIJO  ia  four  ;  101  to  Ave;  llOteiU:  lllia 
aevrn;  looo  la  eight ;  1001  la  nine;  1010  It  leu.  —  Binary 
.claailncatlon.  binary  system.  In  mot.,  one  which  ill- 
videa  a  irroup  of  objecte  Into  two  aerlea,  aa  the  claaa  of 
tarda  into  two  aubclaaaea,  AUriae*  and  Praeotee ;  a  dlcbot- 
onioua  arrangement :  oppoeed  to  quinary,  etc.  Binary 
compound,  in  <Ktm ,  a  compound  of  two  element*,  or  of 
an  element  and  a  ruiu[io«ind  performing  the  function  of 
an  element,  or  of  two  compound*  performing  Uir  functlona 
of  element*,  according  to  the  law*  of  nmihlnation-  Kara- 
day  aaaigru  aa  the  dialuicllre  character  of  a  binary  com. 
pound  that  Itadinitaof  iktrlrolyiia.-  Binary  cubic.  Sea 
eaiAtr— Binary  engine,  an  engine  having  the  platou  of 
ooc  cylinder  Impelled  by  ateara  which,  being  ethanated 
another  part  uf  the  apparatus,  conimunicatea  Ita  lul- 
led heat  to  aome  volatile  liquid  at  a  lower  tempera. 
,  the  vapor  ol  thla  eecund  liquid,  by  Ita  expanalon  In  a 
"  cylinder,  yield*  additional  forra —  Binary  enun- 
In  logic,  a  categorical  propoelUofl  whoae  verb  la 
not  hi  6e .  aa,  Socrates  dlea.  finally  called  a  preparation 
«/  aaraad  a.1  tacrnl. -  Binary  form,  or  Binary  quantlc, 
la  alg,.  a  hontogeiKHKii  fuuctluii  ol  two  variable* ,  aa: 
ax  >  by, 
or?  ^  bxy  -+  ry*. 
ex*  -f  ar*y  +  crats  +  4y*,  etc 

So  binary  eubie  eusrrle,  etc.— Binary  form,  in  mane, 
a  movement  baaed  upon  two  aubjeeta  i*r  divided  inb,  two 
dtotlnct  or  contrasted  aectiona.  ■  ■  Binary  lof^riUuaa.  a 
ayateni  of  logarithm**  cofitrived  and  calculated  by  Euler 
for  facilitating  mualcal  calculation*,  la  thla  ayatem  1  la 
the  logarithm  of  2,  s  of  4,  etc,  and  the  modnliu  ia  1.441- 
Out, ;  wbereaa  In  the  kind  coounonly  used  1  la  the  loga- 
rithm of  10.  i  of  loo.  etc.,  and  the  modnlna  la  .4S4944H, 
—Binary  measure,  In  miuvr,  Uie  meaaare  uaed  In  com- 
moa  ttinc,  In  which  the  time  of  rlaing  In  boating  to  equal 
to  the  time  of  falling.  —  Binary  nomenclature,  binary 
name.  In  *oe*l.  and  Dor,  a  binomial  nomenclature  or  bino- 
mial name.  See  binomial,  —  Binary  Lumbar,  a  number 
which  la  composed  of  two  unlla.  -  Binary  scale,  Uie  acale 
of  notation  uaril  In  binary  arithmetic.  —  Binary  star,  a 
double  atar  whoae  memliera  have  a  revolution  arouiwl 
their  common  center  of  gravity,— Binary  theory  of 
aalta,  the  theory  which  regard*  aalta  aa  ooaauniug  of  two 
eletueliU.  a  baaac  or  etcctropoelllve,  which  may  be  a  metal 
or  a  radical,  and  an  arid  or  electronegative  element  or  rad- 
ical:  aa,  piTtaaatum  nitrate,  K-Sl),;  pota 

IX  a.;  pi.  binaries  (-riz).  A 
whole  composed  of  two ;  a  dyad. 

To  make  two.  or  a  Unary ,  .  . 
bat  one  onto  one. 

Fvtherby,  AtheontaatU,  p.  907. 

blaate  (bi'nat),  a.    [<  NL.  bimt- 
tut,  <  L.  bini,  two  and  two :  see 
btnary  ]    In  but,  iM-ins  double  or 
in  couples;  having  only  two  leaflets  to  a  peti- 
ole ;  growing  in  pairs. 

binaural  (bin-a'ral).  a.  [<  L.  bini,  two  and 
two,  +  asTM  aw  K."«ir».J  1.  Having  two  ears. 
—  2.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  use  of  both 
ears ;  fitted  for  being  simultaneously  used  by 
two  ears :  as,  a  binaural  Ktethoarope,  which 
has  two  connected  tubes  capped  by  small  ear- 


taaaliun  acetata, 
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the  knot  of  a  band,  Gr.  rr'wua  (for  'vnfya, 
m$rvfyia),  a  rope.  Sec  btxnd*,  bantfl,  brncli, 
btntP,  cto.,  fco«i(/l,  handle,  etc.]  L  trans,  1.  To 
make  fa»t  (to,  on,  or  upon )  with  a  band  or  bond 
of  any  kind. 
Th.m  ahalt  bind  them  for  a  algn  ujwa  thine  hand. 

Drat.  vL  a. 

Ai'ihI  the  chariot  fn  the  awtft  beast  Mlcah  I.  13. 

2.  To  unite  by  any  legal  or  moral  tie ;  attach  by 
consideration's  of  love,  duty,  inUrest,  obliga- 
tion, etc.:  as,  bound  in  Uie  bonds  of  matrimony ; 
bound  by  gratitude,  duty,  debt,  etc. 

I'iatriut  and  grief 
WUl  bind  to  ua  each  Western  t  hief. 

Stvtl.  L.  of  the  L..  II.  SO. 

3.  To  put  in  bonds  or  fetters;  deprive  of  lib- 
erty or  of  the  use  of  the  limbs  by  making  fast 
physically. 

Bimt  him  hand  and  foot,  aud  take  him  away. 

Mat.  nil  IS. 

lie  took  Paul  I  girdle,  and  bound  hia  own  handa  and 
feel,  and  aald.  .  .  .  So  aha.ll  the  Jewa  at  Jerusalem  bind 
the  man  that  owneth  thla  girdle.  Acta  xiL  H. 

4.  To  restrain ;  hold  to  a  particular  state, 

place,  employment,  etc. 
He  bindtik  Uw  ti>io.l«  from  overnowlng.   Job  xirlll.  11. 

Mocaulay,  In  Trevelyan.  II.  vll. 

5.  To  hinder  or  restrain  (tho  bowels)  from 
their  uatural  operations ;  make  costive ;  con- 
stipate.—6.  To  fasten  around  an; 
place  by  girding 
round  the  arm. 

1,  maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my  belt 
,  TVnnjrevn,  Holy  Orall. 

7.  To  encircle  with  a  band  or  ligature ;  gird ; 
confine  or  restrain  by  girding:  as,  "bind  up 
thoee  tresses,"  Shale.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

A  Mlet  binds  her  hair.      Pope,  Vi'indaur  Foreat,  L  1«. 

8.  To  swathe  or  bandage;  cover  ajid  swathe 
with  dresaings :  with  up. 

He  healcth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  tO-datA  up  their 
wounda  Pa  cbrvlL  S. 


1  iuiid  a    Ulalall.'    tjvrrjii  »  v  |    «  Wll" 

en  around  anything ;  fix  in 
tying:  aa,  to  &in</  a  cord 


mii  my  wounda. 
Stutk.,  Bich  III 

0.  To  form  a  border  or  edge  on,  for  the 
pose  of  strengthening  or  ornamenting ;  o< 
as,  to  bind  a  wheel  with  a  tire  ;  to  bind  a  gar- 
ment or  a  carpet. 

Her  inaiitU'  rlvh.  whi«*i'  iHtMrr*  r"iii>d 

n.  x 


There  ia  even  a  kind  of  kiiaunil  audition,  by  meant  of 
which  we  Judge  Imperfectly  of  direction  of  aound. 

I,r  Cinlr.  Sight,  p.  SW. 
blnchlng  fbin'rhitig),  n.  [Appur.  a  dial,  form 
of  iH-nrlimj.  Ct.  dial,  bint,  l«nl ■  =  henrA.]  In 
rtial-minimj,  the  bc-d  or  rock  on  which  a  layer  of 
coal  rests.  [Somersetshire,  ling.] 
bind  (bind),  <*. ;  pret.  bound, •  pp.  bound  (tor- 
nn'riv  («j«H<i>n,  now  only  attrib.),  ppr.  binding.    To  bind  hand  and  foot 


I  ellffa  and  high. 
With  green  graai  growing  no  the  topa  of  them, 
Binding  them  roand  aa  gold  a  garment  •  hem. 

riftioiw  Jferri..  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  lit 

10.  To  tie  or  fasten  (loose  things)  together 
with  a  band,  cord,  or  tie :  tie  up  into  one  bun- 
dle or  mass:  as,  to  biwl  sheaves  of  grain. — 11. 
To  fasten  or  secure  within  a  cover,  as  a  book 
or  pamphlet.  See  bookbinding.— In  fen- 
cing, to  secure  (the  sword  of  an  adversary). 
See  binding,  n.,  3.— 13.  To  cause  to  cohere; 
cement;  knit;  unite  firmly:  aa,  to  Mad  the 
loose  sand. 

The  sooner  to  effect. 
And  aurer  bind,  thia  knot  of  amity, — 
The  Earl  of  Artnagiiac  .  .  . 
Prorfera  hia  only  daughter  t«»  v>ur  grace 
III  marriage.  SAoi.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  I. 

God  baa  ao  bound  society  together  thai  If  one  member 
suffer,  all  aaffer.  J.  f  Clarke,  Self-Oullur..  p.  Oi. 

nave  enough  otl  la  the  oolunra  to  bind  them. 

Worktbvp  Jlteeint;  lat  aer.,  p.  413. 
Binding  the  Ink  to  prevent  Ita  amearlng. 

ITer*»*oj;  Recfiitl,  Sd  aer..  p.  i43. 

14.  To  place  under  obligation  or 
as,  all  are  ftotmrl  to  obey  tho  laws. 

Thla  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  Mail  Win  to  remember  my  good-will. 

SKak.,  T.  II,  of  v.,  iv.  4. 
by  my  father  a  will.  I  am  for  a  abort  period 
•  lila  Miballlnte 

Shrruian,  School  tit  Scandal,  Hi  I 

15.  To  put  under  legal  obligation:  often  with 
oerr:  as,  to  biml  a  man  oefr  to  keep  the  tieace. 
Specifically- 16.  To 
tice:  often  with  oiif. 

My  mother  ahe  wanted  U 


mcrlv  («j«H<len,  now  onlv  attnb. ),  ppr.  bindiNa. 
[(  Mr:,  bimlen  (pret.  band,  bond,  later  bounde, 
pi.  ffonmfen,  liounde,  pp.  boundrn),  <  AS.  bindan 
(pret.  Imnd,  pi,  bundon,  pp.  bundrn)  —  OS.  bin- 
dun  -  llFrii*)*.  binda  f).  bindrn  —  tllllt.  Inu- 
la*. MHII.  t).  bindrn  =  Icel.  binda  =  Sw.  binda 
=  Dan.  biude  =  tioth.  bmdan.  bind,  tie,  =  Skt. 
y/  bandit,  orig.  'bhnndh.  bind.  tie.  The  same  root 
prob.  appears  in  L.  of-fend-ix.  of-f 


as  an  appren- 

bind  me  nut  to  a  blackamltll- 
Ifrv.  S'eire,  Oldtowu,  p.  Si 

ftee  hand .  —  To  bind  In,  to 


A  ccstly  Jewel  , 


haul  a*-a. 

SKak.,  Rich.  II.,  II  1 


.s-a«*„  -i  Hen.  VL.  Hi.  S. 
To  bind  np  in.  t^cauar  to  lie  wholly  engnwaed  with  :  ab. 
aorb  In,  cimnect  intimately  with  :  chivfly  In  Uk<  paaalve. 
that  hia  !Ue  to  bound  up  in  the  lad'a  life. 


II.  intrant.  1 

2.  To  become 
clay  bindt  by 
foree. 


binding 

To  cohere ;  stick  togethe 
indurated,  hard,  or  stiff: 


■  which  have  not 
.«!ir  if.  Hal, 

4.  To  tie  up  anything;  specifically,  to  tic  up 


Shak  .  Aayoo  Uke  it,  111  i 

S.  In  faUonry,  to  seize  a  bird  in  the  air  and 
cling  to  it :  said  of  a  hawk, 
bind  (bind),  n.  [<  bind,  r.  In  third  sense,  cf. 
bundle,  and  see  ftc,  n.  In  the  botanical  sense, 
<  HE.  bunile,  a  climbing  stem.  esp.  woodbine, 
ivv ;  chiefly  In  eomp.  as  teudebinae,  woodbind. 
Tne  word,  by  ita  use  in  eomp.,  has  suffered  cor- 
ruptiontoolae, Sc. bin-, ben-:  seefrtsei,  tcoodbne, 
bearbine,  etc.,  and  the  compounds  of  bind  be- 
low.] 1.  A  tie  or  band;  anything  that  binds. 
Specifically — (n)  A  connecting  timber  in  a 
ship,  (b)  In  maigi'r,  a  tie,  slur,  or  brace. — 2. 
In  mat-mining,  indurated,  argillaceous  shale 
or  clay,  such  as  frequently  forms  the  roof  of 
a  coal-seam:  same  as  bend^,  12,  and  bat1,  10. 
[Eng.] — 3.  A  unit  of  tale.  A  bind  of  eels  is 
250.  A  bind  of  skins  is  32,  or  of  some  kinds  40. 
[Eng.]— 4.  Bounds;  limit ;■  stint :  aa,  I  am  at 
my  Starf.  [Scotch.] 

Their  Wmf  waa  juat  a  Scota  pint  overhead,  and  a  tapvit- 
hen  to  the  Mil.  and  no  man  ever  asw  tlwm  the  wwir  .it 
.Seoff,  St  Hiinaa'a  Well,  I.  L 

S.  A  climbing  stem;  a  bine;  specifically,  a 
stalk  of  hops.    See  Mar*. 

The  whyle  Ood  of  hia  grace  ded  growe  of  that  aoyle 
The  fayreat  b^nde  liym  [Jonah  I  abof  that  ever  name  wyate. 

Aliileratim  Porrnr  ted.  Morria).  Hi  4*4. 

binder  (bin'der),  n.  [<  ME.  bundert,  <  AS.  btn- 
liere,  <  bindan,  bind:  see  bind,  r..  and  -*rl.]  1. 
A  person  who  binds.  Spceifically  —  (a)  One 
who  binds  books :  a  bookbinder.  (6)  One  who 
binds  sheaves. —  2.  Anything  that  binds,  in  any 
sense  of  that  verb. — 3.  In  bricklaying,  a  header 
which  extends  partly  through  a  wall ;  a  bonder. 
—4.  In  corp.,  a  tie-beam ;  a  binding-joist  serv- 
ing as  a  transverse  support  for  the  bridging- 
joists  above  and  the  ceiling-joist*  below.  — 5. 
An  attachment  to  a  sewing-machine  for  folding 
an  edge  or  a  binding.— 6.  In  agri.  :  (a)  An  at- 
tachment to  a  reaper  for  tying  the  bundles  of 
grain.  (6)  A  separate  horse-power  machine  for 
thering  up  and  binding  grain  already  cut. — 
An  arrester  or  stop  for  the  shuttle  of  a  loom. 
—8.  A  temporary  cover  for  loose  sheets  of  mu- 
sic, papers,  etc.— 9.  />'.  Same  as  binding,  4. 
—  Binders'  board,  thick,  •m.otli.  calendered  paatel-  wid 

binder-frame  (bin'der-fram),  n.  In  mack.,  a 
hunger  supporting  shafting,  and  having  adjust- 
able bearings  by  which  the  position  of  the  pul- 
leys can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  belts. 

bindery  (bin'der-i),  ».;  pi.  oisderte*  (-iz).  [< 
bind,  i\,  +  -fry.]    A  place  where  books  are 

bound. 

bindhelmlte  (bind'hl-mlt),  n.  [<  tondleim  (a 
German  chemist)  +  4fe'J.j  An  amorphous  an- 
timoniate  of  leadTproduccd  by  the  decomposi- 

sonite. 

binding  (bin'ding).p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bind,  r.]  1. 
Serving  to  bind,  fasten,  or  connect ;  making 
fast.— 2.  Having  power  to  bind  or  oblige;  obli- 
gatory: as,  a  binding  engagement. 

Civil  contract*  may  lie  held  btndiwr  aithtmfti  made  bv 
lltnalica.  K.  C.  Jfonn,  faychui  Med.,  p.  ST. 


3.  Astringent. — 4.  Can 
stipating.  (Colloq,] 
binding  (bin  ding),  n.  rVorbal  n.of  bind,  r.]  1. 
The  net  or  action  of  making  fast,  securing,  unit- 
ing, etc.,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  bind:  as,  the 
binding  of  prisoners;  wire  that  serves  for  6«nii- 
ing. — 2.  Anything  that  binds:  a  bandage;  tho 
cover  of  a  book,  with  the  sewing  and  accom- 
panying work ;  something  that  secures  t  he  edges 
of  cloth  or  of  a  garment.—  3.  In  fencing,  a 
method  of  securing  the  adversary's  sword,  con- 
sitting  in  eroHHing  it  with  a  pressure,  accom- 
panied with  a  spring  of  the  wrist. — 4.  pi.  In 
ship-building,  the  beams,  transoms,  knees,  wales, 
keelson,  and  other  chief  timbers  used  for  con- 
necting and  strengthening  the  various  parts  of 
a  vessel.  Also  called  binders. —  5.  The  condi- 
tion assumed  by  adhesive  soils  in  hot  dry  sea- 
sons; a  similar  "condition  in  the  soil  of  flower- 
pots in  which  plunts  have  been  kept  too  long  nr 
too  dry ;  closeness,  dryness,  or  hardness  of  tex- 
.—a.  In  iwaeA.,  the  prevention  of  free  no- 
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tion  in  otic  part  of  a  machine  by  the  sagging  or 
any  deviation  from  a  straight  line  of  another 
portion. — 7.  A  projection  of  a  part  of  a  struc- 
ture or  machine  by  which  parta  intended  to 
tonch  are  prevcntaid  from  coming  into  perfect 
contact. —  8.  .Veinf.,  a  WTOught-iron  ring  around 
a  dead-eye.- Blndlng-cloUl,  a  dyed  and  atauiied 
faiirtc  uml  for  tlx'  binding  of  biadea.— Btudlng-Jolata, 
beams  In  flouring  which  auppoet  the  iTMtf  tng  Jolata  above 
and  the  erlUug-Jolata  below— Binding-piece,  »  piece 
nulled  between  two  orppotite  bcatna  or  juuita,  lo  prevent 
lateral  deflection;  a  atrutUiig-or  alralulnc  piece.  —  BlBa- 
ingrafter,  a  koaittudinal  timber  which  uip|iart>  th*  n»t- 
rafter*  between  ill*  ridge  ami  the  eavea  nr  ?hn  comlt  and 
the  cave.  Hoc  nwrun--  Binding -BtraJtfl,  in  eAii»6«iiJd- 
•iw,  a  thick  atraklng-walc,  placed*  where  it  can  be  Itultcd 
to  kneea,  etc.—  Binding  wire,  a  wire  made  of  very  eofl 
iron,  uied  to  connect  piece*  whkil  are  to  be  soldered  to- 
gether— Extra  binding,  w  tewwt  «rtni,  under  ewixf1. 

Hair  binding,  In  inaagiinafiaii.  a  Iratnvr  back  and  pa- 
peml-twanl  tidca.— Quarter  binding.  In  ftoaMindinj?, 
a  cheap  leather  or  cloth  back  with  board  aide*  cut  flush 
with  the  leans.— TItree  quarter  bin  ding.  In  buuUnmt- 
iwj.  a  leatlieT  back  of  cltrm  width  with  leather  oorneri 
and  |<aiwred  hoard  aide*. 

bindingly  (bln'ding-li),  adr.  In  a  binding  man- 
ner ;  no  as  to  bind. 

bindingness  I  bin'ding-nes),  n.  [<  binding,  p.  a., 
+  -nree.]  Tnu  quality  of  being  binding  or  ob- 
ligatory. 

The  unconditional  bindin^mat  of  the  practical  reason. 

CWcriuVr. 

binding-post  (Wn'dlng-post),  n.  In  an  elec- 
trical apparatus,  a  small  post  having  a 
into  which  a  wire  is  insortcai,  or  through  « 
it  passes  and  in  held  by  a  screw, 
binding-screw  (bin'ding-akra).  n.  1.  A  screw 
desiguod  to  bind  and  fasten  two  parts  of  any 
adjustable  tool  or  apparatus,  an  the  blade  of 
a  bevel;  a  net-«erew;  espe- 
cially,  a  screw  net  in  at  right 
sugles  to  another,  either 
abutting  against  it  or  tight- 
ening the  female,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  male  from  turn- 
ing.— 2.  In  fieri.,  a  simple 
arrangement  by  which  two 
electrical  conductors  may  be 
brought  into  metallic  con- 
nection. (See  cut.)  A  sim- 
ilar stationary  arrangement 
is  called  a  binding-}io»t.  -  Binding -screw  clamp,  a 
comldDcd  damp  and  aet-acrew  uaed  to  connect  a  wire  with 
the  elenieiila  of  a  mdranlc  ualUirjr. 
bindrail  (bind'ral),  n.  1.  In  engin.,  a  piece 
to  which  the  heads  of  pipes  are  secured.— 2. 
A  timber  cap  or  tie  placed  on  top  of  a  group 
of  piles,  to  tiold  them  together  and  make  a 
mipjiort  for  floor-beams, 
bindweb  (bind'web),  n.  In  anal.,  neuroglia, 
bindweed  (bind'wed),  n.  [Also  bineiceed;  early 
mod.  K.  bgndeicced :  <  bind  +  arced'.]  The  com- 
mon name  for  plants  of  the  genus  f  'onraltulus, 
especially  of  ('.  atrrntU,  ('.  (or  t  alytUgta)  »<•- 
mnm.  and  C.  (or  Cnlj/itegia)  Sotdanella.  Black 
bindweed,  (a)  i'i«Vi<muiw  G>nrof™/iaa.  (b)  Tamus  enw- 

num  /lii/roiwrtr*.  —  Rough  bindweed,  a*j»«clcaof  saituu, 

Smiiax  a*p*m. 

bindwith,  (bind'with),  n.  (<  fri*d  +  iril*2.]  A 
name  given  to  the  plant  Clematis  Fitalba  (the 
traveler's  joy  I,  from  its  stems  being  uaed  to  bind 
up  fagots. 

bindwood  (bind'wud),  ».  [<  bind  +  irotwil.] 
A  Scotch  name  for  ivy,  from  its  entwining  or 
bioding  itself  around  stronger  plants,  etc. 

bine1  <Nn),  ».  [A  dial,  form  of  bind,  a.,  now 
accepted  in  the  botanical  use,  e«p.  in  com- 
pounds, as  iroorffrtne,  hopbine,  bearbine :  see  bind, 
N.]    The  slender  stem  of  a  climbing  plant. 


Baadtug-acfew. 


When  t'urr  anil  t,*<w.  wi 

rem.**,*,  Aylmer'.  Field. 

bine3  (bin),  n.    See  bom. 

binervate  (bl-ner'vat),  a.    [<  M-2  +  awtvifc.] 

1.  Two-nerved;  especially,  in  ho'.,  having  two 
longitudinal  ribs:  applied  to  certain  leaves.— 

2.  In  entom.,  having  two  nervures  or  veins,  as 
an  insect's  wing. 

Binet'g  function.   See  fnnetion. 

blng1  (bing),  ».  [<  Mfe.  bing,  binge,  benge,  < 
IceX  bingr =Sw.  binge,  aheap;  also,  with  trans- 
ferred sense,  Dan.  bing,  a  bin.  Cf.  Mn',  with 
wbich (nny has prob. been oonfuse4.]  1.  Aheap 
or  pile  of  anything :  as,  a  bing  of  corn,  potatoes, 
coal,  ore,  etc.—  2.  A  definite  quantity  of  lead 
ore,  equal  to  8  humirelwciirht.    [North.  Eng.] 

Wnf3  (bing),  r.  •.   Togo.    [Old  alang.] 

thtuj  out  and  tour,  fc  »uld  d«nL 

Scott,  Guy  Mgu.i*ering,  I.  xxvili. 

(binj),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fringed,  ppr. 
HJ-  l?*- ■  •  mio occnyf, uveff^e, appar. lormiMi 
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bv  fusing  ftend  and  cringe.]    1 .  To  make  a  low 
obeisance;  eourtesy.-*2.  To  cringe;  fawn, 
bing-ore  ( bing'or).  a.  Lead  ore  in  small  lumps. 
[Ei'frl 

biugsusad  (bing'sted*),  n.  In  mining,  the  place 
where  bingjore  is  stored  ready  to  go  to  the 
smelter.    [North.  Eng.] 

Wnk  (bingk),  n.  TSc.  and  North.  K. ;  <  ME. 
bink;  binke,  y*t.  of  beni,  bmke,  unasaibilated 
fonn  of  brneh,  q.  v.  Cf.  bank1,  bank3.]  1.  A 
bench;  a  seat. — 2.  A  wooden  frame,  fixed  to 
the  wall  of  a  house,  for  holding  dishes. — 8. 
A  hank;  an  acclivity. — 4.  In  eoff<?n-»n7nu/.,  a 
stock  of  cotton  composed  of  successive  layers 
from  different  bales;  a  bunker.  In  •applying 
cotton  to  Ui*  machinery,  tile  atnek  ii  raked  down  In  audi 
a  manner  a*  Ui  mix  the  raatcxtal  thoroughly. 

binn,  n.  Sec 

binna  (bln'|).  [Sc.,  =  be  na,  be  not :  na  =  E. 
»-.>,  adr.    Cf.  d!»»a,  do  not,  icisiw,  wiU  not.] 

bhinacie  (bin'a-kl),  ».  [Also  written  Mm.,  a 
■  c.TTuptifm  of  inrlier  bittaclt,  bittieie,  <  Pg.  bita- 
d/la  =  Hp.  bitdcara  =  F.  kabita- 
ete,  a  binnacle,  orig.  an  abode, 
<  L.  habiUumlum,  a kittle  dwell- 
ing, <  Kabitart,  dwell :  see  habi- 
tation.] A  framework  or  case 
on  the  dock  of  a  gflp,  in  front 
of  the  steersman,  and  also  in 
various  other  positions,  con- 
taining a  nautical  compass, 
and  fitted  with  lights  by  which 
the  compass  can  be  read  at 
night.  Men-of-war  generally  carry 
two  iteering.binnaclea,  one  ull  each 
aide  ui  the  atocrlnx-wherl,  for  Ui« 
■tocrlng-cniiipaiar*,  ami  an  aitmuUt 
hliuiat^le  in  a  convenient  place  to 
hold  the  azimuth  coni);^. 

blnnacle-UBt  (bin'a-kl-Ust). 
euuuKi..        n.    A  list  of  the  sick  men  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  placed  in 
the  binnacle  for  the  information  of  the  officer 
of  the  deck. 

Blnneya  (bln'e-y»),  n.  [NL.,  after  Btnney,  an 
Amencan  naturaluit.]  A  genus  of  land-snails, 
family  Helidda,  peculiar  io  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  shell  l»  too  Huall  to  cunUln  the  whtde  body, 
ki  that  when  the  anlniaU  rvtroal,  aa  they  do  at  the  ap- 
proach of  tbe  dry  anaaon,  tlw*  parta  of  the  body  which 
would  otherwiie  be  expoaed  are  covered  and  protected  by 
the  ureatiy  eidaneed  eplphrmgtu. 

binnick.       See  benniek. 

binnite  (bin'it),  n.  [<  liinn  (see  def.)  +  -ilr".] 
A  sulphid  of  arsenic  and  copper  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Bin- 
nenthal,  or  valley  of  Binn,  in  the  canton  of 
Vaiais,  Swltserlaud. 

binnoguo  (bin'nog),  n.  A  head-dress  formerly 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
described  as  a  kind  of  kerchief.  Pmnchi. 

binny  (bin'i),  n.;  pi.  frinni«t  (-is).  [Appar.  of 
native  origin.]  A  fish  (Barbae  fey w si)  of  the 
family  f'yprinida,  related  to  the  barbel.  It  in- 
habits the  Nile. 

binocls  (bin'6-kl),  n.    [=  F.  friaorfo  =  8p. 
eolo,  <  L.  feini',  two  and  two,  double,  +  oevlut, 
eye:  see  oeulnr.]   A  dioptric  telescope,  fitted 
with  two  tubes  for  the  use  of  both  eyes  at  once : 
also  used  for  opera-gins*. 

binocular  (bi-nok'-  or  bin-ok'u-lttr),  a.  [<  L. 
feiiti,  double,  +  oculus,  eye,  +  -<ir*.  Cf.  fnnvclf.] 
1.  Ilaving  two  eyes:  as,  "most  animals  are 
«noe«tor.'T /*t*««i.  Also  binocutote.  IKare.] 
—2.  Referring  to  both  eyes;  suited  for  the 
simultaneous  use  of  both  eyes:  aa,  a  binocular 
telescope  or  microscope. 

Tbe  want  of  Mnneutar  nenpective  In  painting!  Interferes 
aeriuuily  with  the  votnpleieiMWi  of  the  illualon. 

U  (Wf,  Sight,  p.  H4. 
BlnoCTilar  microscope.  See  nucruarope. 

binocularity  (W-nok-  or  bin-ok-ft-lar'l-ti),  n. 
[<  Iriuorular  +  -ity.]  Binocular  quality  or  con- 
dition ;  the  simultaneous  employment  of  both 
eyes.    Le  Conte. 

bihocularly  (bi-nok'-  or  bin-ok'vi-l|r-ii),  adr. 
By  means  of  two  eyes;  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  viewed  by  both  eyes. 

present*  Hadf  In  clear  relief,  when 
with  a  >ulBclently  high  power. 

W.  a  CaryenUr,  Mlcroa,  »  276. 
If  these  two  photograph*  be  Hnoculaiiy  coaildned,  .  .  . 
they  ought  to  and  nmi  produce  a  vlaual  ellert  eiaclly  like 
an  actntd  obpjct  or  ereno,  fee  Ttfnie,  sight,  p.  137. 

binoculate  O^-nok'-or  bin-ok'ii-lat).  a.  [<  I.. 
fcini,  double,  +  ocuhu,  eye,  +  -ate1.]  Same  as 
btnoeuUtr,  1. 

Binocnlns  (bi-nok'u-lus),  t».    [NL.,  <  Tj.  bint, 
two  and  two,  +  oeuliu,  cye.l    1.  A  genus  of 
See  Aptu,  i— 2.  A 


blnomlallirm 

genua  of  neuropterons  insects,  of  the  family 
fykemerida-.  /nrrei/lr,  1*»2.— 3.  [I.  f.)  An 
X-shaped  bandage  for  maintaining  dreissings 
on  both  eyes.   Also  called  dtopatAalsiitt. 

binodal  (M-no'dal),  a.  ^<  L.  bt-,  two-,  +  nodag, 
knot,  node.  +  -a'L)  Having  t  wo  nodes  or  joints. 

binode  (bi'nod),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-.  + 
knot]   1.  In  math.,  a  singularity  of  a 


i=<r.  ?. 

Biaoda  «ad  weifhSDeav  Parts  of  ate  Surtaci 
l(|r-  |.  Vle«  la  the  dlrarluin  irf  eaa  aala  €4  a.  fHl 
paralM  w  Ute  aala  of  a. 
jr  4Dd>. 


PV  3-  S«»caa  inclnwd  as*  to  Un  aaaaof 


cvrra  I  M:.  M  — 


consisting  of  a  point  at  which  there  are  two 
tangent  planes.  In  the  surface  shown  in  fig. 
1  each  of  these  planes  is  tangent 
along  the  whole  length  of  a  line ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  not  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  singularity. — 2. 
A  crunode  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
two  branches  of  a  curve, 
binodoae,  binodous  i  i»i-nd'd6B,-dus), 
a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  aorfwij  knot, 
+  -one.  -o«*.  J  In  mel.,  ba%ing  two  knot- like 
swellings. 

binomial  (W-n6'mi-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  M- 
nonmn,  tr.  of  (Jr.  W  M-o  bwuinn;  having  two 
names  (<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  nooten,  name),  +  -oX ; 
tbe  fuller  form  would  o*  WntMwiiwf,  q-  ▼•]  L  <l- 
1.  In  alg.,  eonsistlngof  two  terms  connected 
by  the  sign  +  or  — ;  pertaining  to  binomials. 
— 2.  In  cooL  and  bot. :  (a)  Using  or  having  two 
names:  applied  to  the  system  of  nomencla- 
ture introduced  by  Linnnus,  in  which  every 
plant  and  animal  receives  two  names,  one  in- 
dicating the  genua,  the  other  the  species:  as, 
Fciti  leo.  the  lion;  Itellu  perenni*.  the  daisy. 
Tbe  generic  word  la  alwaya  written  Itrat,  and  with  a  capital 
Initial  letUr ;  it  la,  or  la  taken  aa,  a  noun.  The  apecille 
word  followa.  and  la  uanally  an  ad)cctive,  or  aacal  adiec. 
tivcly,  Uuiugn  It  may  be  a  noun.  In  cookiry  the  practice 
la  now  to  write  all  epcclflc  worda  witli  a  lowcr-c***.  (or 


•mall)  Initial.  Uiough  nubataiitlvo  aixl  |*raonal  and  gao- 
araplilca]  worda  in  often  written  with  a  capital,  which 
»  the  common  practice  in  iiotany.   Hence  —  ib)  Con- 


sisting of  two  names :  as,  binomial  terms.  Also 
binominal.-  Binomial  coefficient,  the  numerical  co- 


enclentol  any  tann  in  the  develouueut  uf  (»  +  yy,  where 
'bole  number.— Binomial  development, 
derelopntent  by  tb»  binomud  theorem.  Btnomlai 


eauatlOO,  an  algebraical  ca|ualaun  conalatlng  of  two 
terma:  at,  «»•  i-  fc*»-a— Bttnomlal  theorem,  the  the- 
orem invented  by  sir  banc  Newton  for  miring  a  binomial 
to  any  power,  or  for  extracting  any  root  of  it  I 


(xa  y)a-i>+Sx>ir >!lrir»+jrJ 

(i^y^ixa-rto'lii+arilf1-!-***-*"*!  or,  In  general, 
(,,v)--x.^My)5l"-^-.>.-r"<'-^--1> 
s-->y-'-r.etc. 
IX  a.  1.  In  alg.,  an  expression  or  quantity 
consisting  of  two  terms  connected  by  the  sign 
+  or  — ,  denoting  the  sum  or  tho  difference  of 
the  two  terms:  as,  a  +  b,  3a  — 2c,  a"  +  6,  g*  — 
2  >/  y. —  2.  In  tool,  and  oof.,  a  name  consisting 
of  two  terms,  generic  and  specific,  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  species,  the  generic  alwaya  preced- 
ing the  specific  word :  as,  Feiit  leo,  the  lion, 
binomiallam  ( 1  li-no'mi-al-ixm ),  n.  [<  binomial  + 
-una).]   1,  The  binomial  method  of  nomencla- 
ture, especially  in  zoology  and  botauy.— 2. 
The  doctrine  o'r  use  of  that  method. 
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a'i-nus),  a.    [<  L.  M»>«i- 
Having  or  bearing  two 


binomiallat 

binoml&lilt  (bt-n6'mi-al-ist ),  n.  [<  binomial,  »., 
+  -int.]  One  who  uses  the  binomial  system  of 
nomenclature  in  aoiilogy  und  botany.  See  bi- 
nomutl,  a..  2, 

binomiallty  (bi-ud-nii-al'i-tl),  n.  [<  fciaoMfaf 
+  -ity.  j    Same  as  binomiali-vm. 

binomially  (bi-n6'nii-al-i),  «ift'.  In  a  binomial 
manner ;  after  the  binomial  method  of  nomen- 
clature in  rroGlogy  and  botanv. 

binominal  (bi-nom'i-nal),  tit  '  [<  h.  kinominu, 
having  two  name*  (<  two-,  +  itoiwen,  name), 
4~  wW.]    Same  us  trinomial,  2. 

blnominatod  (bi-nnm'i-ua-ted),  a.  f<  L.  fci-, 
two-,  +  NOfwi<uilu.«,  named  (see  nominate),  + 
-«f-.]    Having  two  personal 

binominoust  (bi-nom  ' 
nis :  see  binominal.] 
nam)*!). 

blnormal  (hi-nor'mal),  n.  [<  Jo--  +  >i»rmof.] 
In  math.,  a  normal  to  two  consecutive  elements 
of  a  curve  in  space ;  a  nor- 
mal perpendicular  to  the 
osculating  plane. 

bisotate,  binotated  (bi- 

n6'tal,  -ta-tod),  a.  [<  h. 
bi-,  two,  +  nota,  mark,  + 
-n/ci.-afed.]  lu  -<xS/.,  mark- 
ed with  two  dots, 
biflotonoua  (bi-not'6-nus), 
[<  L.  bini,  two  by 
(see  binary).  +  tonut, 
i  (see  lone);  after 
Motmtonma,]  Consisting 
of  two  tones  or  notes :  as, 
a  binoUmont  sound, 
binooa  (M'nus).  a.  [<  L. 
bintu,  usually  in  pi.  Inni, 
two  and  two,  double:  see  binary  and  lietmeen.] 
Double;  in  a  pair;  Innate, 
binoxalate  (bi-uok'sa-lat),  n.  [<  L.  bini.  two 
and  two  (see  fcinury),  +  oialatt  ]  In  ehem., 
an  oxalate  in  which  only  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal, 
binorid,  binoxide  (bi-uok'sid,-  -sid  or  -sld\  n. 
[<  L.  in  mi,  two  and  two  (see  binary),  +  olid.] 
In  " 


a.  [< 
two  (» 


Blnom»l.-TI><  IWI  In... 
•».>»  »  cyllivlrf  •rllh  *  h» in 
>I  ml  I...  I». 

*  llOCS 


i  J  the  WL.  i=J 


i  ehem.,  same  as  dioiid. 
binoiyde.  n.    See  binoxid. 
bintt.  A  Middle  Knglish  ami  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
tracted form  of  bmiletb,  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  bind. 

bLnturong  (biii'tu-rong),  n.  The  native  name, 
and  now  the  usual  book-name,  of  Jrrticfi*  bm- 


mammal  of  the  family  1'ir.rnoV  and  subfamily 
AreHcti,l,n<t,  Also  called  Ictiilc*  alrr  or  /.  al 
bifron*.  and  formerly  Viterra  binturong.  .See 
AretictU. 

blnuclear  (bi-nu'kle-lir).  a.  [<  +  nuclear.] 
Having  two  nuclei  or  central  points. 

blnncleate  (bl-ini'kle-at),  a.  [<  bi  'i  +  nncle- 
ale.]    Having  two  nuclei,  as  a  cell. 

binocleolate  (bi-nu'kle-o-lat),  a.  [<  bi-3  + 
»Krta>/<ile.)  In  (W.,  having  two  nucleoli:  ap- 
plied to  cells. 

bio-.  rXU  etc.  Wo-,  <  Or.  life,  akin  to  L. 
rip**,  living  (>  tila,  life:  see  nii</,  vital),  — 
Ooth.  ktcitu  =  AS.  cries,  E.  i/wici,  living:  sec 
attict.]  An  element  in  many  compound  words, 
chierty  scientific,  meaning  life. 

Mo-bibliOgraphical  (bi  NVhib'li-tvcraf  'i-kal  I, 
a.  [<  (lr.  life,  +  bihluHjraiihical.]  Treat- 
ing of  or  dealing  with  botn  the  life  and  the 
writings  of  an  author. 

biobUat  (bl'o -blast),  n.  [<  Or.  ;J.oe,  life,  + 
(OiKrniC,  a  germ,  <  i'aeravttv,  nud,  sprout,  grow.] 
In  biol.,  a  formative  cell  of  any  kind ;  a  minute 
mass  of  bioplasm  or  protoplasm  about  to  be- 
come a  definite  cell  of  any  kind.  Thus,  osteoblast., 
white  blissl  eorpua.1'-*  or  leuViA-jtca,  lymph-corpuscles, 
e U-,  arc  all  hiot.last*. 

bioblastic  (bi-o-blas'tik),  a.    [<  biobta*t  +  -n-.] 

Of.  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  bioblants. 
biOCellate  (liiHi-sel'iit).  it.    (<  /.i-'-'  +  nerllatr.] 

Marktsl  with  two  eye-like  spots,  as  the  wings 

of  some  inseeta. 
biocentric  (bi-o-sen'trik).  a.    [<  (ir.  .ijor,  life. 

+  »HT,.n,  center.]    Treating  life  as  a  central 

fact. 

biochemlc  (l.ii.-kem'ik),  a.   {<Or.  *or,  life,  + 

rA.  »i»c.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chemistry  of 
life. 

Mod  O'l'o'O.  ».  «  <lr.  ■<■■•-.  life.  +  «f.  q.  v.] 
The  ml  nf  animal  life:  biogen;  animal  mag- 
netism, w  called.     I  "ii  Hrieh'-iilmeh. 

biodynataic  (bi  ri-di-nam'ikl.  a.  l<  tir.  f.-if, 
lifi-,  +  (<VM«Miir,  |  ( »f  fir  periiiining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  vital  force  or  energy;  loophysi.ilogical. 


biodynajnical  (bi'6-di-nam'i-kal),  o.    Same  as 
bmitynamie.  * 
TJo-  rilotUtlcal  ami  lh«  Wmtiniauoml  —  I.  *.,  th*  rMitM- 

1.  ral|..n  ..f  llir  ■tnn'turc  reaily  to  art,  ami  tho  con«ld«ra- 
Ui«  n(  Uir  uructurc  artlnii.  • 

0.  II.  Uw.  iTub..  t.f  I.Uc  ami  Mind.  I.  I  ID. 
biodynamica  (hi  o-di-nam'iks),  n.    [<  Or.  ,W, 
life,  +  i/y«i(iiiiir.«.]    The  doctrine  of  vital  force 
or  energy,  or  the  action  of  living  organisms: 
opposed" to  Innntaticji. 

biogen  tbl'o-jen),  n.  [<  Or.  iSioc,  life,  +  -)ni!>ct 
producing:'  see  -gin.]  A  hj-pothetical  soul- 
stuff;  tho  substance  of  a  supposed  spiritual 
body ;  the  od  of  organic  life.  I'oua. 

biogenation  (bi'o-je-nS'shpn),  n.  [<  bioaen  + 
-«/w»m.]  The  state  or  quali't  v  of  being  affected 
by  biogen;  animation;  vitaliitation. 

All  aiilnml«ar<!  |irutialilyal*naiui'r|icllika(  huynatiim, 
allli-h  U  the  atli-ctlon  rr*iiltln(rtTiH»  thu  lliflut'Dct;  of  Ui>- 
k  i  CiKtti,  Kc>  to  S.  A.  Blnli,  p.  lyi 

biogenesis  (bi-o^en'e-sis),  ».  [<  Or.  ,iiof,  life, 
+  ;•';•'<"!',  generation:  see  generis.]  1.  Tho 
pencsis  or  pixslocl ion  of  living  being*  from  liv- 
ing Ix'ings;  generation  in  an  ordinary  sense: 
the  converse  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  abi<>- 
genesii.  Vari<iu>  mrtSuili  In  which  bJ.v<'nr»i>  l<  known 
lo  iiccnr  ijlve  rln*  to  itwcial  tvriii»,  at gamoytneti*.  f«irt/W- 
iiiHivHrjiut,  cl*-. 

S.  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  tbe  genesis 
of  living  Beings  from  living  beings  is  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  auy  knowledge,  and 
which  investigates  or  speculates  upon  the  fuels 
in  the  case  upon  such  premises:  the  opposite 
of  abiogenrxi*. — 3.  Same  as  biogeny,  1. 

biogenesist  (bi-o-j*n'o-aist),  n,  [<  biogenesu 
+  -iff.]  Ono  who  favors  the  theory  of  biogen- 
esis.   Also  called  biogeni^l. 

biogenetic  ( hi  ■  o-j^-net '  Ik ),  a .  [  <  Uogentsi*  ( in 
sense  '1,  <  biogen),  after  i7CMetl>.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  biogenesis  or  biogeny  in  any  way: 
as,  a  biogenetic  process;  a  frioj/fJiefic  law  or 
principle. 

Thlt  fmnlaiiioiits)  >ju?i*nettt  law.         llatM  (Irani.). 

2.  Consisting  of  biogen ;  done  by  means  of  bio- 
gen ;  relating  to  the  theory  of  biogen.  Coue*. 

biogenetically  (bi'6-je-net'i-kal-i),  adr.  In  a 
biogenetic  manner;  by  means  of  or  according 
to  the  principles  of  biogenesis  or  biogeny. 

biogeniat  (bl-oj'e-nist),  n.  [<  biogeny  +  -itl.] 
Same  as  binge  He/tint. 

biogeny  (bi-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Or.  ili'of,  life,  + 
-jmm,  generation:  see  -geny.    Ct.  bUiaencsit. 

1.  The  genosia  or  evolution  of  the  forms 
matter  which  manifest  the  phenomena  of  life. 
It  U  illviilril  ir.1.)  two  main  tiranclica :  mlvyeini,  or  Uic 
cerjeBlB  of  the  hulMilual  uncanlUH.  ami  ptiyi'*tmit.  ur  the 

frnrftlB  \it  tho  *|H'i'K**.  race,  «ti<*.  or  trUi*  te  which  the 
nitlvUlual  ImiI>iobs.    Ahst  l>icnnt£u. 

2.  The  science  or  doctrine  of  biogenesis;  the 
history  of  organic  evolution.  As  in  the  nrecwl. 
ins*  apius;,  it  is  divided  Intu  iisfi^iiy,  tir  utmi  hUtMn,  or 
thf  IiIbUwj  i.f  IIhi  >-iiibr).ilnuli.al  di  <,  l..|Min  »t  .it  tht  Itidi- 
vlilual  i>ritanlBin.  and  I A.m<  vni.v,  »r  Irll.Bt  hl«c.r),  ..r  tli* 
hUtory  of  the  |stlri<ntnlr«lcal  erolation  of  organic  apccicii. 

•nif  tint  of  (liiws  atihllr*  (I'Miigj)  itlvM  rluc  to  the 
i.  Si  noi  nf  anatisuy  and  phya|idi«> .  as  wfll  a»  t.nhn  »uli- 
antiary  Bclenci:  of  iMitholi>ry.  On  the  ether  hand,  ifiiTiienti 
c<imprl»cfl  i'inliryol'iL*>".  nKiridiolocy,  ami  t|iieBtlons  rtdatintr 
t<>  tile  iiriuln  of  Bpeclia.      J.  FUtr,  t'uainic  rhil'Jt.,  I.  S21. 

biograph  (bi'6-graf).  n.  [Or.  iJiof,  life, -4-  y/si#rrv, 
write.)  A  mechanical  device  invented  by  Her- 
man Casler,  for  projecting  upou  a  screen  pic- 
tures of  moving  objects  taken  by  a  tnutograph. 
biographer  (bi-og'rn-fer),  ii.  [<  ML.  biogra- 
jiIimk  (see  biography)  +  -rrl.  Cf.  philosopher.] 
One  who  writes  a  biography,  or  an  account  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  a  particular  person;  a 
writer  of  lives, 
biographic i Id-ii-grnfik), (i.  [(biography  +-ie.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  biography, 

'hlcb  qii'atiim*,  out  uncuenllal  in  a  *io>;nipii(i 
>■  conjwturo  imiBt  FiiriuuBt  part  n<  urn  answer. 

Oirlylr.  Sartur  Rt'Mrtq«,  p.  »!•. 
biographical  (bi-<>-graf' i-kal  I,  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  tl»'  life  of  an  individual ;  dealing 
with  or  containing  biographies:  as.  biographi- 
cal details;  a  bioi/raphiral  dictionary, 
biographically  (W-o-graf 'i-kal-i),'a<fr.  In  a 
biographical  sense  or 
to  biographv. 

W^^™-%ar::] 

ttioit.if  l,..„.  .t  heart  In  tie  «s.m.,.».V..if  UtmeSaiaU 

.     .  WOavi-iUhcl!  I«  IHt"  me  h  »l..mlu.ll>|.  untrull.t 

r-M.,,  Wortlni  B,  III. 

biographize  (l»i-og'r«-fi*i,  r.i.;  pret.  and  pp. 

bingrapltizrii,  ppr.  biographizing.  [<  laittiraphy 
+  -i:c.  ]  To  write  the  liiograjihv  or  a  hiitorv  of 
the  life  of.    [Hare. J 

>'»w  -I"  I  l't'"<  Hi''  msu  win-  ilint.  rlii.ik 
•ih.-x-  iikioIu  ami  martyrs  V.  >»->r<tt*a- 

&.»t*e?..«t.  (iualuvrto,.t-  ffl. 


MomagneWc 

biography  fbi-og'ra-fi).  a.;  pi.  biographies  (-fa). 
[=  Y.biographif.  <  LGr.  .iio^m^a,  biography,  < 
•;}«i;.uuOi>i  (>  ML.  biographun,  >  F.  biographe,  a 


Thcrv  In  m>  lien. it  |«v.ra  in  the  world  lull  is  at  Kitlum 
a  hiuyrapXti,  the  life  nf  a  man.  CartyU.  Kaaay*. 

2.  Biographical  writing  in  general,  or  as  a  de- 
partment of  literature. 

Till*,  thi  n,  »a»  III"  Oral  snat  inirlt  of  U on tri> intra, 
*.  ho  •■fleeted  a  ri«ip|.  tc  H'paratloli  lietamiW^naly 
hUUiry.  and  taneht  hUlortan.  to  rtinly,  not  the  peru- 
lllea  of  individual  rliaracter,  hut  the  General  aa|*it  of 
tile  aoeii'ty  in  whU-)l  Ule  pei-uliaritica  appearevt. 

Bwktf,  i  lillLzation,  1-  xili 
8.  In  rnif.  hint.,  the  life-history  of  an  animal  or 

a  plant. -Syn.  1.  Bi^m^v.  Mr'm^ir.  When  there  It 
a  ■lin'i'rrliee  Istweed  ttitae  »onl».  It  may  *f  that  mexiuir 
Indl.-atea  a  h'M  roNlpll'tc  or  minute  ac-otllit  of  n  l*-rs>J4i  I 
life,  or  It  may  i«i  that  the  iKTson  hiuiarir  nrnnU  lii»  o»ii 
reollei'tiima  of  the  |i*»t,  e»peelally  aa  eonneeted  with  hl» 
own  lifi-  ;  in  the  latter  ea»e  ir*  isvtrfthould  be  in  the  plural. 

biokinetics  fbi'o-ki-net'iks),  n.  (<  Or.  >ior, 
life,  +  /  iiic ftc*.]  That  part  of  biological  science 
which  treats  of  the  successive  changes  through 
which  organisms  pass  during  the  different 
stageB  of  their  development. 

blologiaa  (bi-o-lo'jian),  n.  t<  bMogy  +  -•««.] 
A  biologist. 


lo  whieh  6Y«teni»tl>t*  and  twio- 
(naii<  hare  dlrlileil  citatlng  vertchrate  forma. 

Th*  Century.  XJCJtl.  SM. 

biologic  (bi-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  biology  +  -ic]  Same 
as  biological. 

The  liitcrervutkm  of  atructure  ...  It  aided  by  two 
Mlhtldtary  dlrlaloiu  .if  btt^'srie  Iminlry,  named  Comiiara- 
tire  Anatomy  (properly  Comparative  to orr.holi vy  1  anil 
(oraparatire  Embryohwy.  //.  .S/*se*r. 

biological  (bi-{>-loj'i-knl),  A.    1.  Pertaining  to 

biology  or  the  science  of  life. 

ThcylthedlfcCiTeheB  of  flivlerl  contain  a  for  larfer  p»r- 
<if  important  anatoonenl  and  bkJomrat  truth  than  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  one  mall  to  contribute. 

ITae«r(/.  Hl.t,  ImllK  t.  S.  lelice..  I.  eta 

nf  a  nnsttr.  alll  yinld,  In  a  depot  oiw'ahlnsi, 
nilero«opU-o!»K!rvall"Uof  phenomena  whu  h 
lie  at  the  (oundaUon  of  all  bi.A,.,icat  comepti.ma 

Muxo-y.  I'op.  S.i.  Mo..  SI  ttTo 

2.  In  :ool.,  illustrating  the  whole  life-history 
of  a  group  or  species  of  animals :  as,  a  biologi- 
cal collection  of  insects, 
biologically  (bi-o-loi'i-kal-i).  rwfr.  In  a  biolo 
cal  manner;  aevonliug  to  tho  <" 
ciples  of  biology. 


'logi- 
prui- 
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rally  defined  as  a  tuoviiur  equllib. 
Uv  a»  a  twlaOee  of  funi'tloua. 
II.  .S'/Wiiorr,  DaU  of  Kthlrt.  I  3» 

Kthlca,  if  poaltlre,  must  rtat  on  ftisne  einplrii-al  data. 
These  data  arc  furnished  partly  by  hUtory,  partly  by  hu- 
man nature,  either  biUopiealty  or  paycholoipeally  eonstd' 
ered.  .V.  A.  IUr.,  i  XX.  lil 

biologist  (bl-ol'iVjist ),  ».  [<  hmliH/y  +  -int.] 
One  skilled  in,  or  a  student  of,  biology. 

biologize*  (bi-ol'o-jiz),  r.  /.  [<  biology  +  -lit.] 
To  mesmeriie. 

biologiMTt  (M-oro-ji-zer),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises mesmerism. 

biology  (bi-ol'o-jl),  «.  [=F.  biologic,  <  Or.  ,inc, 
life,  + -?.oi  ia,  (  ?i ■■  in;  *\>en]i  [ne« -ology  \ ■  cf.  Or. 
,*o>«jo(,  a  player,  oiie  who  represents  to  the 
life.]  1.  'flio  "science  of  life  and  living  things 
in  the  widest  sense;  the  body  of  doctrine  re- 
specting living  beings;  the  knowledge  of  vital 

It  Is  rniiiar*abl.i  that  each  nf  Uieae  wrttcra  [Tn  viranni 
and  l^uuarcal  si-enu  to  havo  been  led.  Independnitly  and 
ontemDoeanetiualy.  to  Invent  the  same  name  of  ifoJ.w 
for  the  srleurv  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  .  .  .  And  it  ii 

hard  to  say  whether  ljuiMu-ck  ..r  Treilranu-  has  the  pri- 
ority. .  ,  ,  Though  the  first  voIiiiik.  of  Tr. vlrainu  "foe 
hurte  •  appeared  only  In  lsus,  he  says  .  .  tliat  he  wrote 
tlie  Aral  volume  .  .  .  about  UWi.  The  ' '  lle>  hervhea. ' 
tic.  In  which  the  outlines  of  Uraarrt  s  di«U1nes  an 
lliven,  wu  pill>li>lieil  In  l«t 

Hiii^v,  Si  b  iiiv  and  i.  ultnre  (Am  cl   !>.>•;).  p  am 

2,  In  a  more  special  sense,  physiology;  bio- 
physiologv  ;  bioties. —  3.  In  a  technical  sense, 
the  life-history  of  an  animal :  especially  used 
in  entomology-'. — 4f.  Animal  magnetism, 
biolysis  (bl-ol'i-sis),  n.  [XL..  <  tir.  .i**,  life. 
+  fiot(,  looseiiiiig,  solution,  <  ~/vu%\  loose,  dis- 
solve.] Dissolution  of  a  living  being;  death, 
as  the  resolution  of  an  organism  into  its  constit- 
uent parts,  and  consequently  the  destruction 
of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
biolytic  (bi-o-lit'ik),  a,  [<  Or.  ,.ioc,  We,  + 
>it;«o,;,  able  to  loose,  <  yvTof,  verbal  adj.  of 
>T<ii  .  liKise.  ]  Iii  nod.,  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life:  us.  a  biolytic  agent, 
biomagnetic  i  bi  o-ma'g-net'ik ),  a.  [<  Or.  jiioc, 
life.  +  mugmtic]    Pertaining  or  relating  to 


life.  +  mogmt, 
bio  magnetism. 
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«.   [<  Or. 


blomagnetL«m  (W^««a*'ne.tizrn), 
/tor,  life,  +  nwjnr Animal 
See  inu<pi«(umi.  Kruxth. 

biometry  (bl-om'e-tri),  ».  [<  Or.  ^or,  life,  + 
•prrpia,  <  uirpov,  a  measure.]  The  measure- 
ment  of  life ;  specifically,  the  calculation  of 
the  probable  duratiou  of  human  life. 

bioiuorphotic  (bi'y-m6r-fot'ik),  a.  [<  NL.  6»o- 
puirphntiene,  <  Or.  jiinc,  Jifo,  +  MGr.  oopot/n- 
«of,  at  for  shaping,  <  Gr.  miMf^>ur6e,  verbal  adj.  of 
popQavr,  shape,  <  tmpfi),  form,  shape.]  In  «»- 
(obi.,  having  an  active  pupa.  Nntficood. 

Biomorphotica  (hI'£.mor-fot'i-kj.), n.  p/.  [NL-> 
neut.  pi.  of  biomorphoticmi :  nee  biomorphotir.} 
In  entmn..  a  name  proposed  bv  Westwood  for 
those  inserts  of  the  old  order  S'europtera  hav- 
ing an  active  pupa.  They  are  now  generally 
known  as  I'srutUtneuroptera. 

bionomy  (bi-on'y-mi),  a.  [NL.,  <Or.  *or,  life. 
+  rwuoc,  law :  we  norm-.]  1.  The  science  of  the 
laws  of  life,  or  of  living  f unctions ;  dynamic 
biology. 

lie  ICojntel  also  emptor*  the  term  bivnomjt  ft*  emhn. 
dint  tile  aenersl  science  of  the  Isw*  of  lit  lntf  functions,  or 
dynamic  blido«ty,  I.  f.  Want,  IKiism.  Socio!..  I.  130. 
3.  In  anthropohffjt,  the  third  and  final  or  deduc- 
tive and  predictive  stage  of  anthropobiology. 
O,  T.  Maton. 

biopbagotli  (bl-of'a-gus),  <i.  [<Gr. /J«>r,  life,  + 
Qa^av.  eat.]  Feeding  on  living  organisms :  ap- 
plied especially  to  insectivorous  plants. 

blophysiography  < M'd-fiz-i-oe'rB-fi),  n.  r<  fir. 
/J.iK.  life.  +  phyiriographir.]  The  physical  nat- 
ural history  of  organized  beings;  descriptive 
ami  systematic  zoology  and  botany,  as  distin- 
guished from  physiological  zoology  and  botany, 
or  triotlcs;  organography:  distinguished  from 
biDpkifnuilogti. 

biophysiological  (b5'6-ftz'i-o-loj'i-kal),  <i.  [< 
biophyi'tlogi/  +  -ieal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  bio- 
physiology. 

biophyaiologist  (bro-fir-l-ol'o-jist),  a,  [<  6>o- 
pk)l»iotoff!t  +  -•><.]  A  student  of  biophysiology ; 


,  student  of  biology,  or  an  expert  in  the 
of  biotics.  Pop.  Sri.  Jlo..  XXII.  lf». 
biophysiology  (M'd-fiz-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [< Gr.  *oc. 
life.  +  phnsiotogy.]  The  science  of  organized 
being*,  embracing  organogeny,  morphology, 
and  physiological  zoology  and  botany:  distin- 
guished from  biophj/tiographt/. 
bioplasm  (bl'6-plazin),'  n.  [<  Or.  (Hoc,  life,  + 
KAuaita,  anything  formed,  <  rr>aoativ,  form.] 

"'Toy  Sot"  L JLBr^le.  !!hout"*7&  h*  UWate 
i  In  which  it  Is  liTing  and  arr 


It  may  ha  cor- 
or  by  its  agency 
vlthout  II,  as  far 


.  motes  and  (rows, 
rrrlly  called  tirtint  or  lorrolnit  matter,  fur  , 
every  kind  of  living  thing  Is  made  an<l  without 
as  l»  known,  no  tiring  thing  ever  has  been  unite ; 
the  most  convenient  and  least  objectionable  name  for  It  is 
living  plasma  or  taojfrum  (Siot,  life,  sAaapa,  plasm,  that 
which  U  capable  of  faelmc  fushlonedX 

Btale,  Bloplaatn.  1 1 t. 
bloplasmic  (M-fi-plaz'rnik),  a,    [<  bioplasm  + 
-ic]    Constating  of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm, 
bioplast  (bi'o-plast),  ».   {<  Or.         life,  + 
nAaor<Kf  verbal  adj.  of  "?,<2<yrJffe,  mold,  form.  J 
A  particle  of  bioplasm;  a  living  germinal  cell, 
such  as  a  white  blood-corpuscle  or  a  lymph- 
corpuscle;  an  araoaboid ;  a  plastidulc. 
In  many  dlaeaaea  these  Mopfovr*  of  the  csptlhiry  walls 

bera  o,  them  hare  been  compleUly  des^L  ^  j  ^ 

bioplastlc  (bi-9-plas'tik).  a.    [<  Gr.  ,iuK,  life, 

+  iMmrrwoV:  see  jihwlie.)    PerUiniug  to  or  of 

the  nature  of  a  bioplast, 
biordinal  Oii-or'di-nal),  a.  and  a.    [<  bi-S  + 

ordinal.]    I.  a.  IH  the  second  order. 

H.  n.  In  math.,  a  differential  equation  of 

the  second  order, 
biostatical  (bi-6-«tat'i-lcal),  il.     [<  Gr.  /Jfoc, 

life,  +  ffToruor,  causing  to  stand:  see  itatic] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  biostatics. 

No  ptilktM>phln  blologlut  nnw  Irtes  to  rcsrh  snd  modify 
a  vital  force,  tiut  only  to  reach  and  modify  Uime  bio. 
statical  rNMi'liliooA  which,  when  coiiHkU'rtiiic  llieia  ascaiisrs. 
and  o>nden>ln|;  Uiem  all  into  a  ■inille  t'X|>rt'Mloli,  he  calls 
Vitality,  or  the  Vital  Forces. 

0.  II.  Umi.  PT..I-.  of  Life  snd  Mind,  I.  II.  f  2. 

biorstatiCB  (bl-A-stafiks).  n.  {PI.  of  biottatic- 
seo  -ir*.]  That  branch  of  biology  which  deals 
with  the  statical  ami  coexistent  relations  of 
structure  and  function:  opposed  to  bintitfnam- 
ie*  and  bU>Hn?tir*. 

biotaxy  (bi'6-tak-si),  ».  f<  Or.  ,?or,  life.  + 
-Tafia,  <  r»i<f .  arrangement:  see  taetie.]  The 
elaRHiflcation.  arrangement,  or  cotiplination  of 
living  organisms,  according  to  the  sum  of  their 
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morphological  enaracters;  ahiological 

taxonomy. 

blotic  (bi^ot'ik),  n.    Same  as  biotieal. 

biotical  (bi^)t*i-kal),  o.  [<  Gr.  ,Uuru6(,  relat- 
ing to  life  (<  /iur»r,  verbal  adj.  of  .'fioi*,  live, 
<  ^fcV^,  life),  +  -fl/.l  Of  or  |>ertaining  to  life, 
or  to  biotics;  biopnysiologieal. 

Tlie  Matimf  acttirlUea  id  matter.  T.  tUfrry  lltnt. 

OrgaaUatlon  and  t*vtinti  fuiii*Uoe»  srlse  from  the  tut- 
nral  opnmtlonit  of  force*  inherent  In  elemental  matn-r. 

W.  H.  Caryafer,  Cyc.  of  Anat.  an.l  Pll)*.,  III.  IM. 
biotics  (bi-ot'iks),  ».  [<Gr.  pertaining 
to  life:  see  biotical.)  The  science  of  vital  func- 
tions and  manifestations;  the  powers,  proper- 
ties, and  qualities  peculiar  to  living  organisms ; 
vital  act  ivities  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
chemical  and  physical  attributes  of  vitality. 

These  activities  are  often  dcshriutcl  ss  vital ;  l>nt  since 
till*  wi'rd  i*  senerslly  made  to  Include  nt  the  same  time, 
oilier  inaijifcttatluriB  which  are  simply  dynamical  or 
chemical,  I  have  .  .  ,  poiposnl  fur  the  activities  charac. 
teristic  of  the  organlun  the  term  fsWiW.    T.  SUny  Hunt. 

biotite  (bi'o-tit). ».  [<  .1.  B.  Butt  ( 1774 -1*52),  a 
French  physicist,  +  -i/A]  An  important  mem- 
ber of  the  mica  group  of  minerals.  See  mira. 
It  occur*  in  licxatfuoal  jirlsins.  kuiuetiuies  talMilsr.  of  a 
black  or  dark.|treeu  color.  It  Is  a  ulllcat*  of  alilialnluin 
and  Iron  with  miurnevium  and  potassiiim,  and  is  often 
called  ttutynrna  mica.  In  dhitiDction  from  uwMoritt  or 
fjoliuA  nUf.  It  Iv  sometimes  ilivldrd  into  two  vartetie*. 
called  asi>mi>s  aikd  meroaras,  which  are  dlvtUisiuished  by 
optical  cbarsctehvties. 

biotome  <W'o-tom),  m.  [<  Gr.  life.  +  ">H 
a  cutting,  section :  see  anatomy.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  (.obbold  to  a  life-epoch  in  the  dovelot*. 
ment  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  KttUttiMi. 

biovulate  (bi-6'vu-lat),  a.  [<  6t-a  +  oiu/o<«.] 
Iu  oof.,  having  two  ovules. 

blpaleolate  (bl-i*'le-o-lat),  a.  [<  W-S  +  palro- 
lat*.~\  Having t wo  lialeolat  or diiulnutivo  scales 
(lodioules),  as  the  flowers  of  some  grasses. 

bipalmate  i  bi-pal'mat  ),  a.  [<  fri.2  +  palmate  ] 
In  oof.,  doubly  or  subordinately  palmate. 

biparietal  I  tn-pa-ri'e-tal).  a.  r<"o»-2  +  parietal.] 
Pertaining  to  both  parietal  bones.- Blpartetai 
diameter,  the  dlsmeter  of  tbc  skull  from  one  parietal 
eminence  to  the  other. 

biparottB  (bip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  hi-,  two-.  +  /m- 
rerr,  bring  forth.]  1.  Bringing  forth  two  at 
a  birth. —  3.  In  bnt.,  having  two  branches  or 
axes:  applied  to  a  cvme. 

biparted  (bl-pltr'tedj,  a.  [<  +  parted.  Cf. 
bipartite.]  1.  In  Arr.,  bipartite:  applied  to  any- 
thing cut  off  in  the  form  of  an  indent^  showing 
two  projecting  pieces. —  8.  In  roof.,  divided  in- 
to two  parts;  bipartite. 

bipartiblo  bi-piir'ti-bl),  <l.  [<  bi--  +  partible.] 
Divisible  into  two  parts.   Also  bijmrtit*. 

bipartient :  M-pilr'ti-ent),a.  and  ».  [<  U.  biuar- 
tiem(t-)it,p\)T.otbipartire:  nee  bipartite.]  I.  a. 
Dividing  into  two  parts ;  serving  to  divide  into 

two.-Blpartlant  factor,  a  number  a-how  square  .11- 
vfcles  a  Klven  nnmher  without  remainder. 

IX  n.  In  ssafA.,  a  nnmber  that  divides  an- 
other into  two  equal  parts  without  remainder: 
thus,  2  is  the  biptirtient  of  4. 
bipartile  (h.-paVtil),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  LL. 
partth*,  <  L.  itartire,  part :  see  part,  v.]  Same 
as  bipartible. 

bipartite  (bi-pttr'tiO,  n.  [<  bipartite,  pp. 
of  Iripartirt,  divide  into  two  parts,  <  f>i-,  two-, 
+  partirr,  divide :  see 
part,  r.]  1.  In  two 
parts ;  having  two 
correspondent*  parts, 
as  a  legal  contract  or 

OX  writing,  one  for  each 

(  party;  duplicate. 

X  The  illvino  fate  I*  also 

bipart  itr. 

(WirorlA,  Intellectual 
ISysteni.  Pref.,  p  1. 

2.  In  oof.,  dividett 
into  two  parts  near- 
ly to  the  tmse,  as 
the  leaves  of  many 
passion-flowers.  BiiiirUte  carvs,  in  o.-«m..  n  curve 
™>lo*l»ttlis  of  two  diNtilli-t  culilinuoiu  series  of  je.ints. 

Bipartitl  (bl-fwir-ti'ti),  «.  pf.   [NL..  pi.  of  L. 

bijMtrtitiu:  Multipartite.]  In  Iiatreille  a  system 
of  classificwtinu,  n  group  of  carnivorous  Cottap- 
tern  containing  fossorial  earaboid  beetles, 
bipartition  (bi-p»r-tish'pnl,  a.  K  L.  bipartire 
(see  bipartite),  after  partition.]  The  act  of  di- 
viding into  two  parts,  or  of  making  two  cor- 
respondent parts. 

bipascbal  (bi-pas'kal),  a.  [<  T».  bi-,  two-,  + 
iAj.  jHueha,  passover :  see  /kmcAii/. ]  Including 
or  rrlating  to  two  consecutive  passover  feasts: 
apidied  hy  thculogisns  to  the  scheme  of  chro- 
nology which  limits  Christ's  public  ministry  to 


IKpwrlte  Cum. 


a  period  containing  only  two  passover  anni- 
versaries. 

About  the  length  .  .  .  (nfChrist'spultlkc  ministry)  then- 
are  (besides  the  Isolated  snd  decidedly  erroneous  view  of 
Irelkatlls)  three  theories,  allowuiK  respectively  one,  two,  or 
three  yean  and  a  few  niolltlv*,  and  deslsllsted  as  Ule  &>- 
msrArtf,  tripaschal,  and  ouadrinaacha!  scheiuea,  aceorii. 
ine  to  Ule  number  of  Passovers. 

ScKmf.  Bait.  Christ  Chorch,  I.  1 18,  It, 

bipectinate  (W-nek'ti-nat).  a.  [<  6i-2  +  ptr- 
finale.)  Having  two  margins  toothed  like  a 
comb:  used  estieclally  in  botany  und  zoology. — 
Bipectinate  antennae,  in  eafuna.,  aiitconrc  in  which  the 
Ih«]|i>  of  the  )<>4hUi  are  tdiort.  hut  with  l»ih  sides  pro- 
looircd  Into  moTo  or  less  slender  prt^ceMes.  whicli  *re 
tiuived  oldlo,uely  outward,  Rlrlnu  the  whole  otvsn  a 
feather  like  sp|s<Brsnce,  as  in  iivsny  nuittis  Tills  form  Ia 
i>ften  calUil  fKtinntt .  but  thii  word  la  properly  ux-.l 
where  the  prtvntqeev  are  on  one  side  of  the  ruint  only. 

biped  (bi  ped),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  hjitu  (biped-)  (= 
Or.  Atroi-v;  (AiroA-):  see  dipody),  two-footed,  \bt-, 
two-,  +  jtet  ( prd-)  =  E.  foot.  Cf.  quadruped, 
eenliped,  miltiped.)    I.  a.  1.  Having  two  feet. 

An  liclplou,  nskoil,  M;»d  leaU.      Ujrruin,  An  F.po4k. 
2.  In  herpel.,  having  bind  limbs  only. 
XX.  a.  An  animal  liaving  t  wo  feet,  as  man, 

bipedal  (bl'ped-al),  a.    [<  li.  bipedalit,  measur- 
ing two  feet, <  bi-,  two-,  +  peg  (ped-),  foot.  Cf. 
biped.)    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  biped;  hav- 
ing or  walking  upon  two  feet. 
The  erect  or  (■•r*«W  nude  of  proitressioo. 

K.  It.  Cor*,  orhrln  of  the  Fittest,  p.  Sti. 

2t.  Measuring  two  feet  in  length. 

bipedality  (bi-pe-dal'i-ti ),  «.  [<.  bipedal  +  -ify.] 
The  quality  of  being  two-footed. 

Bipeltata  (bi-pel-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  Iriprltatua :  see  bipeltate?)  A  term  adopted 
by  Cuvier  from  Latreille  as  a  family  name  for 
sundry  organisms  known  as  glass-crab*,  of  *t 
certain  genus  called  Pkyllatonia  by 
The  fonns  in  •piestloti  sre  larvie  id  scyltaroid  t 

See  pfoM-ej a/,.  /'AyffiM»M,uJ«.    |Not  III  lite,] 

bipeltate  (bl-pel'tAt),  a.  [<  NL.  fc./.v7tafu»,  <  L. 
6i-,  two-,  +  pelta,  shield:  see  bi-"  and  peltate.] 
1.  In  too/.,  having  a  defense  like  a  double 
shield. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jiipt  ltata. 

bipennate,  bipennated  (bi-pen'at,  -a-led>,  a. 
[i  I*,  biptmnie,  hiptnniti.  two-winged,  <  6i-  + 
penna,  pinna,  wing:  see  /"■»'. j  1.  Having 
two  wings:  as,  "  oi/wsrwfeYi  insects,"  iMrham, 
I'hys.  Theol.,  viii.  4,  note. —  2.  In  bot,  same 
as  bipiMnate,  (<i). 

biponnatifld,  «.   See  bipinnatijfd. 
bipennis  (bf-pen'ls),  a.;  pi.  bipenne*  (-it). 
[L„  prop.  adj.  (sc.  swarts,  ax),  two-edgcl ; 

confused  with  ts/s* 
nix,    bipiiiHitt,  two- 
winged,  but  accord- 
ing   to  Quintilian 
and     other  Ijitin 
writers  a  different 
word,  <  W-,  two-,  + 
'ucnniw  or  'yriiiniis, 
sharp,   Cf.  and 
jxnl.)    An  ancient 
ax  with  two  blades, 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  handle.  iDsrtltls 
s  characteristic  weaisai 
often  depleted   Iu  -the 
bsntts  id  the  Amasons, 
and  also  attributed  to  JJcfibsostus  or  Vulcan. 
Bipes  (bi'pez),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  bipet,  two-foot- 
ed: see  biped.)    1.  A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the 
family  .fnpidWor  or  Ucrrkonotida  :  tiy  some 
united  with  Ophiaaurus.     Oppel,  1811. —  2.  A 
genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family  SciiicioVr :  now 
called  Scelote*.    The  species  are  African;  iho 
S.  bipet  Inhabits  Soutlt  Africa.    Merrrm,  ISM. 
bipetalou8(bipet'a.lus),<i.  [< 
+  iwfafouj.]    Having  two 
flower-leaves  or  petabt. 
Blphora (bi'fo-rft),  s.  pi.  [XL., 
<  I<.  bi-,  two-,  +  Gr.  -vopK,  < 
$iiirtr=  E.frcorl.)    A  group  of 
ascidians,  such  as  the  Snlpidtv. 

The  teno  is  sometimes  lined  iu  tile 

name  of  an  order  of  the  cIiim  Tunim- 
tn  or  dvnVfio,  containing  trie  families 
Satyui.r  slid  It-AuMir,  i  lisTsiti  rir.-.! 
by  their  slnule  iibbnn  like  lirsnchla. 
Tiiey  sre  lot  Kwliondint  forms  with 
the  kio  dhlim  t. 

biphore(l>rf6r).».  [<  «ioAor<i.] 
One  of  the  liipbora. 

Bipinnaria  <bi-pi-na'ri-ii),  «. 
[NL.,  <  L.  hi-,  two-,  +  pinna, 
pennit,  wing:  see  /"a'.]  A 
generic  name  given  to  the  bi- 
lateral  larval  form  of  some 
ochinoderniR,  as  a  starfish, 
the  impression  that  it 
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BipinurU 

A  distinct  animal :  nearly  the  ume 


The  term  is  retained  to  designate 
such  larv»  or  stage  of  development.  Seo  also 
cut  under  AaUrnidta. 

bipinnate,  bipinnated  (bi-pin'at,  -fi-ted).  a. 
[?  fri-2  +  pinnate.  Cf.  Wprii  ««<<•.]  I>oubly  pin- 
nate, (a)  In  iuf..  applied  to  a  ptntutc  leaf  when  Hadivi 
aioiia  arc  themselves  again  pin. 
Alio  biseundte  arid  fa'sen- 
.  (V)  111  fuuf.,  having  op- 
•  pitui*;  feathered  on  two 
opposite  sides  of  a  main  or  ailal 
line :  In  entnwl.,  spccillcally  ap- 
plied to  certain  feathery  (t>rnia 
of  anlennie.  St-*-  an(miw.  to  In 
andf.,  having  the  fleshy  fl»iep» 
Inserted  on  opposite  aides  'if  a 
tendinous  Intersection  :  said  of 
a  aiusele.  The  rectus  farauria 
muscle  is  an  example. 

"b Ipinnatel^  ( bi-pin 'at-li ), 
nor. 

blpinnatirid,  bipennatifld  (bi-pi -.  bi-;  >  -ui.t'i- 
fid),  «.  I<  bi-*  +  utMnaUM,  pennatijid.]  In 
hot.,  doubly  pinuatind;  having  the  primary  and 
seeoudary  divisions  of  the  leaves  plnnatind. 

bipinnatiform  (bt-pi-nat'i-f6rm),  a.  [As  W- 
pinnate  +  -form.']  Doubly  pinnate  in  form ; 
bipinnate :  as,  a  bipinnatiform  muscle. 

bipinnatlpartite  (tri-pi-nat-i-par'tit),  a.  [As 
bitimnutr  +  L.  partitv»,  divided:  see  partition.] 
Htpinnatifid.  but  having  the  division*  extend- 
ing to  near  the  midrib. 

bipinnatisect,  biplnnatisected  (l'i-^i-r.at  'i- 
sekt,  -sek-ted),  a.  IAs  bipinnate  +  L.  necttut, 
cut:  see  mvtion.]  In  bot.,  twice  divided  pln- 
natclv. 

The  Iraf  I.  aal.1  to  be  blplnnattlld.  bipinnatlpartite,  or 

bi,«Hiiati~et*d.  Atacfry,  Botany,  p.  1U. 

biplanar  (bi-pla'n|r),  a.  [<  L.  6i-,  two-,  + 
plan  its,  plane.  ]  Lying  or  situated  in  two  planes. 

biplane  (bi'plan),  n.  In  moth.,  the  pair  of  co- 
incident planes  to  which  the  tangent  cone  of  a 
nude  reduces,  when  that  node  is  abinode. 

triplicate  On'pli-kiit),  a.  (<  bi-i  +  pirate.] 
iJouhly  folded;  twice  folded  together,  trans- 
versely, as  the  cotyledons  of  some  plants. 
Ifciutloir. 

biplicity  (bi-plis'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  biptex  (biplie-) 
leqtiiv.  to  ffw/i/of.  In  a  glossary)  (<  hi-,  twice,  + 
plicarr,  fold)  +  -i/y.  Cf.  d unliti fy.]  The  state 
of  being  liiplif ate  or  twice  folded ;  the  ijualit 
of  being  twofold  ;  doubling.  Roget, 

bipolar  (bl-po'lAr),  a.    [<  tii-3  +  poll 
lioubly  polar;  having  two  poles. 

TV  best  modern  mcL*|ih>sMau*.  with  rare  ci«rptioiw, 
are  now  iq.-rced  tliat,  whatever  ma;  he  the  rase  with  ultl- 
rltstcncea,  the  phenonsrna  we  ileal  with  air  bipolar 
on  the  one  side  objective  and  on  tile  other  subjective ;  and 
then'  are  til?  twofold  aspects  ut  rcalltv. 

U.  It  U«~ri,  l'robs,  ut  Utv  ami  Mind,  II.  li.  I  28. 
Specifically — 2.  In  itnnf.,  having  two  process- 
es from  opposite  poles:  said  of  certain  nerve- 
cells. 

bipolarity  (M-po-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  bipolar  +  -itj/.] 
'1  lie  slate  of  being  bipolar ;  double  polarity. 
Bipont,  BiponUne  (bi'po'>».  bi-pm/tin),  o.  [< 
NX.  &iiM>Htinns,  <  Bipontium  (u  tr.  of  Oerman 
ZKeibrucktH,  F.  Ikiu-PonU,  lit.  two  bridges), 
<  1..  hi-,  two-,  +  pont  t-)j>,  bridge.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Biiiontium  (the  l^atin  name  of  Zwei- 
brUcken  or  Deux-Honts)  in  Uhenish  liavaria: 
applied  to  edition*  of  the  classics  the  printing 
of  which  was  begim  there  in  177ft. 
biporoee  (bl-po'rOs),  «.  [<  L.  fti-,  two-,  + 
N>rus,  a  pore.]  Having  two  pores;  opening 
two  pores,  as  the  anthers  in  the  genus  Cas- 
*ia  and  most  Krirtieca: 

Bipositorea  (bi-poi-i-t«'rc«),  n.  pi.   [NL..  < 

L.  fre-.  two-,  +  /»ositor,  layer.]  Iu  (irm'tt.,  an- 
other name  for  the  <  Wir «ne«<r,  an  order  uf  hinls 
including  all  the  pigeons  and  doves:  so  called 
beeause  iliew  bints  for  the  most  part  lay  only 
two  eggs.    [Not  iu  use.] 

biprism  (bi  prizni),  it.  [<  fci-2  +  prum.]  A 
prism  with  two  refractive  edges  each  of  small 
angle,  its  cross-section  being  un  obtuse-angled 
isosceles  triangle. 

bipulmooary  (M-pul'mv-nft-ri),  a.   [<  W-S  + 
'   «i<iry.]     In  Araihnxta.  having  only  one 
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when  it  has  within  it  two  dots  or  pupils  of  a 
different  color. 

bipyTaiuidal  (bi-pi-ram'i-dal).  o.  [<  bi-*  + 
pvramidai.]  In  crg*tal.,  having  the  form  of 
two  pyramids  joined  base  to  base,  as  quart* 
crystals. 

biquadrate  (M-kwod'r*t),  n.  [<  W-3  +  quad- 
ratr.]    Maine  as  btquadratit. 

biquadratic  (bl-kwod-rat'ik).  a.  and  n.  [<  W-2 
+  quadratic.]  L  a.  ('ontaining  or  referring 
to  a  fourth  power,  or  the  Bquare  of  a  square ; 

quartic.    11m  w,*.|  </uitrtU  haa  nnw  coiupleteljr  ■uper- 
i  tlie  folluwiiw  phraaea.  Bt- 


bird 

North  AnMniea,  It.  fcpytryftra,  U  a  large  tree  with  a  iwy 
tongh,  dnralde  bark,  which  U  Itryrlj  aaed  >ij  tlx  Indiaiia 
In  tlie  manutarUire  of  caiioea  an<1  tonU.  The  Umber  la 
taluable.  Tlie  yell»w  or  snj  bin  h,  B.  IvUa,  it  oar  at 
Ui*  inoM  tui|»rtant  itci  lilii»u»  trtra  of  Urn  norUirrn  A^ 
lanllc  tnrrcsu,  irrowtiiK  to  a  » err  laiw  ttus ;  iu  wood  u 
hrayy.  very  sUikik,  anil  hard.  The  black,  l«tet,  chefTf-, 
or  malioeaiir  Wrrli.  H.  tenia.  ha»  a  »rr>  ipicr,  aromatic 
hark,  }leldllut  a  voUlllr  »ll  l.l.-litkal  witll  oil  of  winter. 


crem.  and  lt«  heavy,  datk-eolored  wo,al  u  Urnrly  iumI 
for  making  rornltitrc  and  tn  ihij»-bulldlng.  Other  pimid. 
nent  apt*cica  are  the  red  or  rivcrlMrch,  B.  inVrra.  of  loa 


le  qualitv 
[Rare.] 
>lar.]  1. 


pair  of  pulmonary  sacs :  opposed  to  qnadripul- 
mimnry. 

blpunctate  (bi-pungk'tat),  a.    [<  W-2  +  puno- 

tate.)    Having  two  punctttres  or  spot*. 

bipunctual  (bi-pungk'tu^il),  a.  [<  6»-2  + 
/>N»e7N>tf,  in  the  lileral  sense.]  Having  two 
points.  -  BlpunctV<tl  coordinates,  ^ce  r.»>r<tinate. 

bipupilUte  (bt-pu'pt-lnl»,  a.  [<  In-*  +  pupil- 
laU\)  Having  a  double  pupil:  iu  en  torn..  Raid 
Of  an  eye-like  spot  on  the  wing  af  a  buttortly 


ardeU  oiyiudrade,  cxrcfi  in 

Quadratic  equation,  an  conation  with  one  unknown 
quantity  the Tu«li«i  power  of  which  coiiuined  In  the 
.•■]iuUu«i  U  the  f.sirth.  BlqnadraUc  niualiona  are  alsa)i 
liuerpttlkle  of  algebraic  aolutlon ;  equation!  of  hlirlier 
degreea  are  generally  capable  oidy  of  numerical  aohitioti. 
Biquadratic!  function,  Involution.  ibr  in.en*. 
Biquadratic  parabola.  In  yevm.,  a  eurre  line  of  tli« 
third  uriler.  naviriM  two  Infinite  leva  tending  the  samp 
way,  — Biquadratic  root  of  a  number,  tlie  aquarc  root 
of  the  iqnare  root  o4  that  nnmlier.  Thuj,  the  aqnarc  root 
of  »1  U  5.  and  the  square  root  of  9  ia  X.  which  la  the 
YiuWmrie  mnf  of  SI. 

II.  n.  In  «<3fA.,  the  fourth  power,  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  square  number 
or  quantity  by  itself.  Thin.  4  »  4  « la.  which  la  the 
■quarc  of  4.  and  IS  x  lfl  ■•       the  biquadratic  of  4. 

biqaarterly  (bi-kw4r'ter-lit,  a.  [<  fci-S  + 
^luirfer'y.]  Properly,  happening  or  appearing 
once  every  two  quarters,  or  semi-annually, 
but  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  semt-gwar- 
terlji,  twice  in  each  quarter,  [hare.] 

blqnartl  (bi'kwartz),  ».  f<  bV  +  </iwrte.]  A 
double  quarts  plate  used  in  a  form  of  saeeha- 
rimeler  (which  see).  It  consiata  of  two  aemlcireiiliLr 
platew  of  quart*  Joined  in  a  vertical  Hue :  the  two  halves 
are  ao  taken  tliat  they  re»i>ectlvely  devl.tr  the  plane  <4 
iKlantatton  of  inc-ldent  pUne -polarlted  light  through  in' 
In  oppoute  dlroctlofm. 

blquaternioii  (bi'kwa-ter'ni-on),  w.  (<  bi  (see 
duf.)  +  quaternion.]  1.  In  math.,  an  imaginary 
([uaterafon ;  a  quantity  expressible  in  the  form 
a  +  bi  +  rj  +  dk,  where  i,  j,  k  are  three  mu- 
tually perpendicular  vcetors,  and  a,  b,  c,  d  are 
real  or  imaginary  numbers.  Thta  !■  the  aena*  In 
whli  h  Sir  W.  K.  Hamilton  uied  the  word,  lie  dittln- 
iruivhed  ftuch  a  ipiantity  from  a  real  quaternion,  becauae 
Uie  wl»lc  alireliralc  prucedure  with  liuwluarv  qltaternl- >iu 
ia  dlrtcr.nl  from  and  rnor»  dllDeult  tlian  that  with  real 
quaternion*.  Instead  of  being  eaaentially  the  aamo  but 
nwire  ewy,  aa  la  the  caae  with  ordinary  imaguiary  alee- 
bra  aa  eoinpart>d  with  real  alcebra. 
3,  The  ratio  of  two  rotors.  Thlsmcaniagwaaelven 
to  the  wont  by  W.  K.  Clllford,  who  rontvived  Ota!  Haattl- 
bltinaternloiia  "IM  not  d*eerve  a  lenarate  name.  In 
ttiU  *i?nM*  a  Idiinatarnlon  la  the  sum  of  two  quaternUiDa 
lielonelng  to  diflerent  ayatdna,  ao  that  their  product  van- 
ishes. 

biquintile  (TiMcwin'til),  n.  [<  W-«  +  mtintile.] 
In  attroi.,  an  aspeet  of  the  planets  when  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice  the  fifth 
part  of  a  great  circle,  that  is.  144°  or  twice  72°. 

biradiato,  biradiatod  (M-rii'di-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  W-2  +  radwtf.J  Having  two  rays:  as,  a  bi- 
radialetin. 

birambi  ^bi-ram'bi),  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
fruit  of  the  Anrrhoa  BiUmbi,  a  plant  of  British 
Guiana,  from  which  an  excellent  preserve  is 
made. 

biramose  (bi-ra'mos),  a.   Hame  as  biramom. 

Sit  palm  of  powurfal  biwunv*  aatsUwy  tuet 

/SWye.  Brit.,  VI.  K>% 

biramona  (bi-ra'raus),  a.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  + 
ramus,  a  branch.]  Possessing  or  consisting  of 
two  branches  j  dividing  into  two  branches,  aa 
the  Itmbs  of  eirripeds.    II.  J.  Sichohon. 

birch  (b*rch),  ».  [=  So.  and  North.  E.  birk;  < 
MK.  birch,  birehe,  birkc,  <  AS.  ftiree,  ftierw, 
dijree  {=  OHO.  eirr.Au,  |«><rA4iT  MHO.  G.  Wrir), 
weak  fern.,  parallel  with  here,  fcwre  (=  MD. 
Itrrek,  D.  iicrA  (brrken-Utom)  =  Icel.  bjork  (in 
comp.  birki-)  =  Sw,  bji>rk  =  l>an.  fcirlr),  strong 
fern,,  =  OBulg.  Are.-rt  =  Hubs,  bcrcja  =  Lith. 
ber-han,  birch,  =  8kt.  bburia,  a  kind  of  birch. 
Koot  unknown ;  connected  by  some  with  AS. 
beorht,  OlIO.  beraht,  ete.,  bright,  white,  shin- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  bark.  Not 
connected  with  L.  bttula,  birch:  see  Btlvta.] 
1.  A  treej  or  shrub  belonging  to  tlie  genus  i<r> 
tula  (which  see).  Tlie  binbea  have  acuooth,  lam  I 
Hated  -illter  balk  and  cloee-irnLllied  whmiI,  which  ill  some 
tpeck*  la  hanl  ami  tough,  taking  a  floe  polUli.aiid  I* until 
tn  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for  many  otli.-r  pur- 
posea.  llie  white,  gray,  or  poplar  Un  h,  Bttuta  atUt,  the 
prindpal  Kuropean  apeelen.  it  a  unall  tree,  tiut  l<i  jnlt 
t*>  many  Uvea,  eapev-ially  111  the  old  world.  Tlie  bark  ia 
IMvd  f,*  Ullliitlit  :md  tliat,  bltltf,  and  yield*  an  ell  which 
la  aald  to  tn:  uaitd  t<i  give  Kumta  leather  Ita  pr-cnllar  txl,,r ; 
«prucc4ll  1b  uImi  uaed  tut  this  purp*MH-.  the  leave*,  aa 
well  aa  the  sap  and  oil,  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous L-bronic  diseaw*.  and  the  w<««d  in  used  f»r  fuel  and 
mail}  otlM-r  parpixes  *  v.  ral  varteMVsof  ttil«  »|retr«.  lis 
the  v>i'.  |nuj:.  cnt  l.al.vl,  and  purple  lilr.  h, ■».  an-  much 
.uKivaUd  for  ornament.     The  canoe  ur  paper  bUeli  of 


tlie  Hocky  Xi/iiutalna  and  weatward.  H«-«ersl  slirubby 
•peelra  are  widely  diatribiited  In  mountaln'sia  and  arvttc 
regloua,  reAehlng  a  bUtfaer  latitude  than  any  other  d«vt,lu. 
oiu  tree,  aa  the  alpine  birch  (H.  nana),  the  low  or  dwarf 
birch  (ft.  yvmila),  and  the  svrob  hlrcti  <«.  jrtoiWt-iowu 
2.  A  birch  rod,  or  a  number  of  birch-twigs 
bound  together,  sometimes  used  for  punishing 
children. — S.  A  birch-bark  canoe.  Lourtl. — 
Jamaica  <  West  Indian  birch,  or  gumbo-limbo,  a 
species  of  ftursern,  B.  ftvmmi/fra,  a  small  tree  with  ex- 
cecdiiucly  soft.  Hidit,  and  spoasy  wood.  yleldliiK  a  kind  of 
gum  elemf,  wliirh  is  ut»od  aa  a  remedy  for  gout  and  as  the 
t  hief  Ingredient  of  a  valnahlit  varnish, 
birch  (bereh),  v.  t.  [<  6i>rA,  n.]  To 
punish  with  a  birch  rod;  flog. 

Krom  the  child  sentenced  to  be  InrrAeif,  to  the  l 
doomed  to  lose  his  lite.  »i>jiM»«,  Eng.  statesmen,  p.ra 
There  I  was  KreAnf ,  Uierc  1  waa  bred. 
There  like  a  little  Adam  fed 
Krom  LnmlDK  *  woeful  tree ' 

y/o»l,  riaptiaro  Academy. 

birch-broom  (bf  reh'brBm'), ».  A  coarse  broom 
mad(>  of  the  twigs  aud  small  branches  of  the 
bireh-treo,  used  for  sweeping  stables,  streets, 

etc. 

birch-camphor  (btrch'kam'for),  ».  A  resin- 
ous substauco  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
black  birch. 

blrcheil  (Iii-r'chen),  a.  [=  Sc.  birken,  birkin,  < 
ME.  Urcnen,  tnrltn.  <  AS.  'birecn  (Somner)  (a 
0.  Ui.  berken  =  Olio.  frfrcAi*,  MHO.  0.  otrtrn), 
<  6iiw,  birch  :  see  bireh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
birch;  consisting  or  made  of  birch:  as,  "Wrcicsi 
brooms,"  Bran,  and  M.,  I^oyal  rlnbjeet. 


We  say  ot  a  i 
with  trecAKl  salve. 

Tywtalr,  Works  (1S7JX  p.  196.   (.V.  F..  /).) 
Ilia  beaver'd  brow  a  f-iTA.  il  garlaud  wears. 

/'"ye,  thoiclad.  Iv.  141. 

birch-oil  (bcrch'oil),  a.  An  oil  extracted  from 
birch-bark,  said  to  he  used  in  preparing  Ruwia 
leather. 

birch-water  (btreh' wA'tfir),  n.   The  sap  of  the 

bireh.  See  birch-Kiitt. 
birch -wins)  (berch'win),  n.  A  fermented  li- 
quor made  from  the  sap  of  the  birch-tree,  which 
is  collected  iu  the  spring  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  districts  of  Ocrmany  and 
Scandinavia,  it  is  called  l-y  nanses  which  aignlfy  Hrcb- 
waler  or  Mreli-wine  In  the  different  language*.  It  Is  aakl 
to  is*  |*iiec*M'd  of  diuretic  anil  anttscortiutsc  properties- 
bird1  (b<>rd),  ».  [<  MK.  bird.  herd,  fryrtlr,  a  me- 
tathesis of  the  usual  form  hrid,  ttrtti,  tnyd,  pi. 
briddrjt,  a  bird,  also,  as  orig.,  the  young  of  any 
bird,  <  AS.  6r/<f,  pi.  6riiirftM~(ONorth.  fctrd.  otrrf- 
a»).  the  young  of  any  bird.  Origin  unknown;  it 
can  hardly  be  connected  with  broo<t,  as  usually 
stated.  Possibly  the  form  bird  is  the  more 
orijf.  form,  standing  for  "tyrnf,  <  fcoresi,  born, 

Sip.  of  nerna,  In-ar;  cf.  dyrrie,  (well.)  born,  ae- 
lifrd,  birth,  of  same  origin :  see  frtrf*1.  For  the 
metathesis,  ef.  that  of  birtp.    For  the  devel- 
opment of  sense,  cf .  the  history  of  pullet  and 
pigeon.    Tho  common  Teut,  word  for  '  bird ' 
(def.  •.')  is  fowl,  now  restricted  in  Engliab:  see 
fotcl.}    It,  The  young  of  any  fowl. 
Bring  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bint 
I'aeth  the  sparrow.  S*ot.,  I  Ben.  IV.,  v.  I. 

2.  A  feathered  vertebrate  animal  of  the  class 
Ares,  frequently  included  w-ith  reptiles  in  a  su- 
perclass .Sauropnida,  but  distinguished  bv  hav- 
ing warm  blood,  by  being  covered  witli  fea- 
thers, and  by  having  the  fore  limbs  so  modified 
as  to  form  wings.  See  Are*. — 8.  Any  small 
feathered  game,  as  a  partridge,  quail,  snipe,  or 
woodcock,  as  distinguished  from  water-fowl, 
etc.- aerial  bird*.  s«,  *rr.ai-A  little  bird  toM 
me,  I  heard  In  a  way  I  will  not  reveal. 
Imagine  any  one  eiplaiiiinc  the  trivial  saying.  "A  Istrts 
.n,    with" ui T  knowing  of  the  old  belief  la  the 


Aquatic  birds.  See  oquatii 
ulous  pticnix.    See  Jrswiw.- 

uoj-fcrd-conjurer.  Seem 


bint  fuM  .„., 
language  ol  Idrds  and 

A.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture.  I.  L 
—  Arabian  bird,  she  fah- 
Baltlmore  bird,  s.--  i 
0«rer.-IssTd  of  freedom, 
the  American  baUl  eagle.  lAn  Anwncanlsm.1  ■  Bird  of 
Jove,  the  eagle.  Bird  ol  Juno,  the  peacock.  — Bird  of 
Minerva,  the  owl.  Bird  of  aljtUt,  the  owl.- Bird  ot 
paradise.  <«>  "lie  of  Ihc  PamJifiJit.  twrlne  |MU»leeine 
hlnls.  relal"!  t"  the  inevimi  ami  stamoM  paaw^rlnea, 
nii.tliied  to  Uie  I'.puan  rml.-n  and  long  tanwiis  lor  mag- 
inBceiicc  of  plumage  and  loi  the  eltraordluary  deeel- 
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thets  hnght,  comely,  etc,:  seefrrufe1.] 

A  maiden;  ft  girl;  *  young  woman. 

Tli<-r  nln  ti-: •  I'Kirnir  •*>  t.-riht  In  boore  .  .  . 
n.*..  lt«o  £•!»]  09  acttaJ  Ude  *a  a. fkior. 

t  B*tf.  Poem*  («(L  ruralv&lix  p.  1*4. 


cMing  n ;  la. 
nam  |  nrrtfryg^um 

•M]:  IJ,  UMUaW 


rdf^Bird.   lPn,n,  Coot.', "  K97  to  Noct*  Am«rk»  DardtO 
i.  Natchead  (ytvtuli  ft.  torei  i  dtevioculAv  nffaa;  4,  cra*s  i»rrfr* ;,  %.  eye 
6.  bind  Ikcsd  (oetfrwf) ;  7.  bauc  ;*mc-Alo: ;  S,  bted  nock  f«n-M#);  4.  <4rU  afnoclc 
so,  tnwnca|mlar  region  ;  il  ar/«M,  nr  hack  n — 
UFftr  pnrt  of  bortj  pnsf^v ,  (nchxtlnc  in,  u,  im 
per  ali<OTemi  13,  taM ;  iA  m*let  uiaU*v*n 

men  l  an,  hind  toss  fkmtimjt  I ;  bo,  fnitr*wm,  baciunum  in  man  a* ;  n,onnr  ur  mmi 
too ;  as,  mkliiln  or  Ihawil  lot -,  n,  titla  of  KkmIt;  94,  bntul  I  nnr#auj;  pdm&rV« : 
■*»  inr"Q'l*rt— ;  1*7.  tarttariaa  { Kan.  a*e>  tA  aM  97  nr*  alt  rrwjWr  1 ;  (A.  pnionry  <ov< 
cm .  aft,  m  lul+.  or  bastaM  **iar  1  30,  (TMler  mwv  1  31,  lueOinn  co**m ;  jt  Iffi-rr 
coverts!  *v  to*  ihroot,  bKlmliaaj  94.  tt.  nav!  ftrJ .  v4-  Jnfuium,  or  hfwer  thmol ; 
ts*  norieuWa  t  ;t\  malar  ragino ;  jr.  fw/«,  or  itiM-il*  throat ;  o\  narw/arjN,  nr  chut ; 
jl=^ -It  of  cammtoBirt, 


m,  or  coraor  *aj  .  «,umi  oi  unucr  imnm'n .  «».  "*« 


^pnicnt  oi  tame  of  th«  feathers  tn  most  imcIml 
m  about  forty  epecflea  of  birds  of  paradwi, 


moat  beautiful  uf  which.  Paradun 
it  w,i*  called  oix*lf  from 
mi  the  wing  «nd  Had  no  feet,  » 


There 

o/  the 


1, thrift 


ww  limplo,  m  WroV  In  boure. 
Ann.  1/  »A«  Aow,  L  1014. 
And  by  my  word  the  bounle  Wnf 
In  <Uwnr  shall  not  Ivn. 

CampoeU,  Lord  l'llln'8  Dsughler. 
(In  this,  as  In  other  modern  balances,  tin 
word  la  archaic,  and  la  probii  i>  u»*jd.iicl 
with  hint  I  aa  a  term  of  endearment.] 
bird-baiting/berd'ba'ting),  t».  The 
catching  of  birds  with  clap-nets. 
Fielding. 

bird-bolt1  (berd'borO,  n.  [<  Wrrfl  + 
to//1.]  A  blnnt-heuled  arrow  for  the 
longbow  or  oroaabow,  formerly  uaed 
for  shooting  birds,   it  was  intended 
to  at  un  without  piercing, 
bird-bolta  (berd'Wlt),  ».  [A  corrnp- 
■   tion  of  burbot.]    A  local  English 
name  of  the  burbot,  Molva  lota, 
Jtjg;  bird-cage  (berd'kaj),  n.   A  portable 
tourta   inolosure  for  birds. 

bird-call  ^berd'kal),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  imitating  the  cry  of  birds 
in  order  to  attract  or  decoy  them. 
It  la  generally  a  abort  metal  pipe,  having  a 
circular  plat*  at  each  «ad  pierced  wltli  a 

bird-cat^^(b*rd'kach'er),ii.  One 
who  or  that  which  catches  birds,  as  a  person,  a 
bird,  or  an  insect. 

bird-catching  (berd'kach'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
catching  birds  or  wild  fowls,  either  for  food  or 
pleasure,  or  for  their  destruction  when  perni- 
cious to  the  husbandman. 

bird-dog  I  bt  nl'dog),  ».  A  dog  used  by  sports- 
men in  the  field  in  hunting  game-birds. 

bird-duffer  (berd'duf'er),  n.  A  dishonest  deal- 
er in  birds,  who  "makes  up "  his  wares,  either 
by  painting  the  plumage  of  live  birds,  or  by 
fabricating   binl-skinH,  affixing  falst'  lattoU, 

etc. 

birdet,  n.    A  MuMle  Knglii«h  dirm  of  hint. 
birder  ( bar'der),  n.  [<  UUa  ME.  byrdtr;  <  bird\ 
p.     +  -«ri.]    If.  A  bird-catcher;  a  fowler. 

Aa  the  byrAtr  beguyleth  the  byrdea.  I  icwe, 

S.  One  who  breeds  birds. — 3.  A 
name  of  the  wild  cat.   S.  JS.  I). 
bird-eye  fbistdl^,  a.   See  birdTa-eye. 


iaOmwth.ua. 
One  of  a  kind  of  Uoe 

Of  birds.    The  genera 


Mrd'a-nest 

When  the  h^art  la  thna  MnUimrt,  1 
everything  It  iwtU  »!th 

Ooarfinjt,  A< 

bird-louae  (berd'lous), ». 

whii'h  iiifcRt  t!ie  jilumsgr 
and  apectea  are  nameroua.  They  are  mostly  c,.. 

P»r»a|nc  ll»'tl  ..»  tile  i«iter  Jffl/fc^Aoon,  anil  constitute 

most  of  that  order. 

bird  man  (berd'man),  n. ;  pl.  Mrtfaien  (-men). 
(<  ftrry.1  +  man.')~  1.  A  bird-catcher;  a  fowl- 
er.—8.  An  ornithologist.— 3.  One  who  stuffs 
birds. 

birdnert  fberd'nest),  f.  <.  To  hunt  or  search 
far  the  nests  of  birds. 

bird-net  (berd'net),  n.  A  net  used  for  catch- 
ing birds. 

bird-organ  (berd'or'gan),  n.  A  small  barrel- 
organ  used  >n  teaching  birds  to  whistle  tunes. 

bird-plant  (berd '  plant),  n.  A  lobeliaceou* 
plant,  HeteroUma  lobelioidat,  from  Mexico,  with 
yellow  irregular  flowers  somewhat  resembling 
a  bird.    Also  called  canary-bird  Jiotrer. 

bird  s-bread  (berdz'bred),  n.  A  name  of  th« 
common  stonecrop,  Scdum  acre. 

bird-Mod  (berd'sid),  n.  Small  seeds  used  for 
feeding  birds,  as  those  of  hemp  or  millet ;  mora 
specifically,  the  seed  of  Pkalarit  Vanarientis,  or 
canary-grass. 

bird's-eye  (berdz'i),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  In  bot. : 
{«)  The  pheasant's-oye,  Adonis  tuitnmnati*.  (b) 
Tb< 


speedwell,  Veronica  Chamutdryt :  sonameil 
from  its  bright-blue  flower,  (c)  A  species  of 
primrose,  Primula  fariuota.—St.  A  fine  kind 
of  tobacco,  partly  manufactured  from  the  leaf- 
stalks of  the  plant,  and  forming,  when  ready 
for  use,  a  loose  fibrous  mass  with  thin  sliren 
of  stalk  interspersed,  the  latter  marked  some- 
what like  a  bird's  eye  Bed  MnTs-sy*,  the  heti>- 

robert,  timmivm  iteoerr/entm. 

IL  a.  1.  Seen  from  above,  as  if  by  a  flj  inx 
bird;  embraced  at  a  glance;  hence,  general; 
not  minute  or  entering  into  details:  as,  it 
6/r<f»-cy<  lantlDcape;  a  btrefs-eye  view  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

AMnfMiwrlewotali 


a  bird's 


rd's  eye:  having  spots 
resembling  birds'  eyes. 


ara  s-eue  1 
Hughe*, 


Tool  Brown  at 


bird -eyed  (berd 'id),  a.  Having  eyes  like 
of  a  bird ;  quick-sighted ;  catching  a  glimpse  as 


Whore  i 


your  dear  eight, 


str^n^thrurii  by  the  fact  that  the  apectnoens  which  Qaed 
to  reach  naturalist*  were  without  feet,  those  having  boon 
removed  In  preparutg  the  aklna.  The  pacaeta  of  beautiftU 
oraiage  and  yellow  [ill) m OS  worn  aa  oraameola  are  from 
thla  spoclea  and  a  near  relative, miiwr.  P.  mntrHinra 
Is  a  still  more  gorgeous  bird.  The  king  bird  oi  paradise. 
Cinrinn*ru*rrjriuM,  la  one  of  the  Dt^st  ntagnlfleeni.  .Sonle- 
pWfo  wittvni,  uipkvitvd**  tyenom\  Forttfia  tapmni*.  and 
ItuphorbiHa  mint  are  other  leading  species.  The  name  la 
also  given  to  a  few  aperies  which  arc  excluded  from  the 
technical  definition  at  Pmrmdiicuia  (which  bob),  (6)  In 
aetron.,  a  southern  constellation.  See  Apiu  I.— Bird  Of 
pasaae;*,  a  migratory  bird;  a  migrant;  a  bird  which  regn- 
larly  paaaea  In  the  spring  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  ill- 
f ,  and  hack  In  the  fati  See  »«/jrni«n«  and  i*rp\pU*t*. 
Ird  of  peace,  the  dove,  with  reference  to  the  story  of 
Noah.— Bird  0/  pror,  nny  member  of  the  order  Rnptom 


r  ^m>'tm.  aa  Ibe  "hawk,  eagle,  owl.  etc—  Bird  Of  ths 
year,  »  Mnl  |.->»  th»»  a  yenrohL— Bird  Of  wonder,  11k- 
phenlx.—  Blrdsor  a  feather,  persona  of  similar  taste*  and 
ttahlta:  chiefly  tn  the  aartng,  ■•  Bli  ' 

or  "  lndlcatlna-  the  osnal  ass  

Early  bird,  mi  early 
t  niunting :  In  allstsion 


tan  a  rem 
i  feather,. 

chiefly  tn  the  saying,  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,'  Indicating  the  osnal  aasoctatlim  with  one  an- 
other of  persona  of  like  mucllvltU-i.— 
riser;  one  who  gets  np  hetlme*  ill  the 
to  the  proverb,  "Thei*«rlyldr»lcaUTbt*tticworm."— 
of-war  bird.  Some  aa  >ruiat,Mi\1.--  Sea-cow  bird,  the 
trcble-culUred  plover  of  Africa,  .K^/ioe  trinttarU:  an 
called  by  Chapman,  a  traveler  in  suotltem  Africa.— To 
hear  a  bird  alng.  m  receive  private  ountniuulcatlon ;  be 
t]ifMTtii»  i1  [irtiitt Ty  or  aecreily. 
I  htant  a  bird  to  ring.  SAak.,  It  lien.  IV',,  r.  Gl 

I  Aearal  a  bi  rd  mw,  they  mean  him  no  good  office. 

fiWcAer,  Loyal  Sohrect,  Iv.  • 

bird1  (bord),  r.  t.  [<  ftirrfi,  u.]  X.  To  catch 
birds ;  go  bird-shooting  or  fowling. 

I  do  Invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  ho ue  to  break- 
fast ;  after,  well  a-Mnftny  together. 

,  M.  W.  of  W..  IB.  j. 


—  Uf.  Tolookforplundor;  thieve. 


1 1n  men's  pnrata. 

A.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v,  3» 

bird>t  (b*rd),  *.  [So.  bird,  burd,  etc.;  <  ME. 
Wrrf,  ftcrtf,  ftttrd,  byrd,  etc.,  a  transpoeiition  of 
the  somewhat  loss  common  bridr  prirfe,  etc., 
prop.'  a  bride,  but  much  used  in  poetry  in  the 
general  sense  of  'maiden,'  'girl,'  with  the  epi- 


«a  your 

When  It  did  so,  forsooth !  what  now !  txnl^ytdr 

B.  Jeiuon,  Volpone,  111.  i, 

bird-fancier  (berd'fan^si-er),  i».  1.  One  who 
takes  pleasure  in  rearing  or  collecting  birds, 
especially  such  as  are  rare  or  curious. — 2.  A 
dealer  in  the  various  kinds  of  birds  which  are 
kept  in  cage*. 

bird-fauna  (berd'fa'na),  n.  Samo  as  arifauna. 
bird-foot  (berd'fut),  a.   Divided  llko  a  bird's 

foot;  pedate,  as  the  leaves  of  the  bird-foot 

violet,  t'iola  prdata. 

birdgazer  I  berd'ga'aer),  n.    [<  Nrdl  +  gaeer; 
a  tr.  of  L.  autpex:  see  atispex.]    An  au^ur  nr 
haruspex. 
Acciaa  Navhnv  the  great  birtgngrr  of  Boiae. 

bird-house  (berd'hous),  a.  A  box,  pen,  or  small 
house  for  birds;  a  place  in  which  birds  arc 
housed, 

birdie1  (ber'di),  «.  [<  Wrrfi  +  dim.  -ic.]  1.  A 
childish  diminutive  of  Wrrfl, —  8.  A  term  of 
endearment  for  a  child  or  a  young  woman. 

birdie2  (ber'di),  a.  A  name  al 
Scotland,  of  the  young  halibut. 

birding-pieotn  (ber 'ding- pes),  n.  A  fowling- 
piece.   Shot.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

My  Lord  Hindiingbroke,  I  am  told,  hath  had  a  mla- 
chance  to  kill  hla  boy  by  hie  Mn««^»ie™  going  off  as  he 
waa  a-fowllng.  Pm/r,  Mary,  I.  tau. 

bird-lime  (berd'Hm),  n.  A  viscous  substance 
prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  Ilei 
Aquifoiium,  used  for  entangling  small  btnls  in 
order  to  capture  them,  twigs  being  smeared 
with  it  at  places  where  birds  resort  or  are  liko- 
ly  to  alight. 

Holly  Is  uf  so  viscous  a  Juloe,  aa  they  make  UraUi'ine  of 
the  bark  of  It  flanm,  Xat  Hist,  |  U1Z. 


of 

U-.  ol  Vlrgil  s 

birdlime  (berd'Uiu),  tt.  t  To  ante 
lime. 


»  crape ,  diaper,  limeatone.  maola,  etc.  See 
Blrd'a-eye  view,  a  mode  of  perspective 
reprcaentatloii  In  wldch  portlona  of  country,  towns,  etc. , 
appear  aa  they  would  If  viewed  from  a  conalderalile  ele- 
vation, 

blrd's-foot  (berdz'fut),  a.  1.  A  common  namo 
for  several  plants,  especially  papilionaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Ornithopus,  their  legumes 
being  articulated,  cylindrical,  and  bent  in  like 
claws. — S3.  The  name  of  a  spurge,  Jiuphorbia 
Ornithopta,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— Blrd's- 
foot  trefoil,  the  popular  uaine  of  Lotus  cerniru/nrti* .-  so 
called  because  Its  legumes  spread  llko  a  crows  foot.  See 
torus. 

bird's-mouth  ilmnU'roouth),  n.  In  carp.,  an 
interior  angle  or  notch  cut  across  the  grain  at 
the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  timber,  for  its  re- 
ception on  the  edge  of  another  piece, 
bird's-nest  (berdz'nest),  n.  1.  A  name  popu- 
larly given  to  several  plants,  from  some  sug- 
gestion of  a " 

Of  growth.  («)  Xeattia  SidumrU,  a  British  orchid  found 
in  beech  woods :  so  called  because  of  the  maaa  of  stout  In- 
(6)  Monotrvpa  tlppo- 
growing  on  the  route  uf 
•talk*  of  which  resemble  a 
nest  of  sticks,  (c)  At- 
e/eniuna  .Vidlcj,  fnvm 
manner  in  which 
the  fronds  grow,  leav- 
ing a  ucst-llke  hollow 
In  the  center,  (d)  The 
wild  carrot,  Ztaueua 
Carafe,  from  the  form 
of  the  uniW.  In  frnlt. 
3.  Same  as  croar'g- 
se»f. —  3.  pl.  An 
article  of  com- 
merce between 
Java  and  China, 
consisting  of  the 
gelatinous  brack- 
ets which  the 
swifts  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyptelida  and 
genus  Collocalia 
attach  to  cliffs, 
itnil  on  which  they 
build  their  nests. 

These  so-called  birds- 


nest*  consist  principal- 
ly of  the  msplaaated 
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lielonging 
nail  ueafa 


birds-neat 

saliva  of  the  Wrcit,  ami  ar«  much  e(.teenaeH  hy  the  Chinee*, 
who  ikM  them  In  making  the  well-known  blrd'a-neet  soup. 

Birds-nest  fungus,  any  species  of  (anna  ' 
to  Iht  irruup  XuUUariacra,  which  resemble 
containing  <mC*.    Alao  called  Wrde-neef  yteUa. 

bird-spider  (bord'spi'der),  n.  A  large  hairy 
spider  of  the  family  Theraphotuta;  and  genus 
Aeiculaha  (often  called  Mygale).  A.  arieuutria, 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  is  able  toeapturo 
and  kill  small  birds.  See  cut  oil  preceding  page. 

bird'n-tares,  bird's-tongu*)  (bertU'tirx,  -tung), 
n.    Names  of  tlie  species  of  Ornithaglostum,  n 

Smus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope.  Tli*  nam*  tntd  t  tonOHt  li  alao  applied  to  U>< 
door-weed,  Poifflmum  atiruJart,  from  the  shape  of  lta 
leaves,  anil  aometunee  to  the  keya  of  the  European  aah, 
FraiiHU*  tzcrltior. 

bird-tick  (berd'tik),  n.  A  name  of  some  pnpip- 
arous  dipterous  insects  which  infest  the  plu- 
mage of  birds,  creeping  quickly  about  among 
the  feathers.  A  good  example  is  Uiferxia  ameri- 
eana,  which  is  found  on  many  species  of  birds. 

bird-wltted  W-rd'  wired),  a.  Having  only  the 
wit  of  a  bird :  passing  rapidly  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  flighty. 

If  a  child  be  fcnf  v-tttal,  Uiat  la.  haUi  Dot  the  faculty  of 
•Et.nlniu.  the  luatlH-iiiatU-iui  glveth  i  remedy  C-Vrvuut... 

liacon,  \\  -IK*.  1.  I'M 

birectangnlar  (bl-rek-tang'gft.lflr),  a,  [<  M-9 
+  rectangular.)  Having  two 'right  angles:  as, 
a  birectangular  spherical  triangle. 

birofr active  (bi-re-frak'tiv),  a.  [<  W-»  +  re- 
fraetive.]   Same  as  birtfringtnt. 

birefTlngent  ibl-rv-frin'jent),  a.  [<  to'-*  +  rr- 
fringent.)  Doubly  refractive ;  possessing  the 
property  of  separating  a  ray  of  light  Into  two 
rays  by  double  refraction.    See  refraction. 

bireme  (bi'rem),  ».    [<  L.  biremis,  <  to-,  two-, 
+  rents*,  an  oar.]   An  ancient  galley  having 
two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars, 
A  ...  were  the  r«t  s^rsm^  ^  ^ 

blrett*  (bi-ret'i),  a.    [Also  Wrreffa,  berretta; 
<  It.  berretta  wa"Sp.  birr  eta  =  Pr.  berrtta,  bar- 
reta  aa  F.  barettt  (>  E.  torrrsf*),  fern. ;  in  maae. 
Pr.  birret  = 
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IX  n.  1.  A  lively 
sertive  fellow. 

Ye  ace  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha  struts,  u:i  •  Ur^an'  a  that. 

.For  A- That. 


H.  Hi  agnr-my-neighbor:  a 
blrkia,  old  boy.  (CoD. 


form,  Pi 

Cet.f«rrf  =  F.  bertt 
(gee6rref),<ML.to>- 
rettum,  birretum,  al- 
so beretar  etc.,  dim. 
of  Mm**,  a  hood  or 
cape,  LL.  a  cloak: 
■eetorrw.]  i.Origi- 
nally,  any  small  cap 
worn  as  distinctive 
of  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession; afterward, 
a  scholastic  cap,  or 
such  as  was  worn 
indoors  by  mem-  nir-it.. 
bent  of  the  learned 

professions;  now,  in  the  Rom.  Vntk.  Ch.,  the 
ecclesiastical  cap.  Tola  laat  la  etuiare.  and  baa  three 
and  sometimes  four  lwinia  or  projections  00  top,  crossing 
It  at  equal  sngics,  and  frequently  having-  s  tart  or  taaael 
where  the  lioroa  meet  In  the  middle.  For  nrteata  and  the 
lower  order*  lta  color  la  blaca,  and  for  blahopa  alio,  at 
lesst  In  Home,  thovigh  rlarwhore  they  commonly  wear 
one  of  violet,  correspond  lluj  with  the  color  of  the  caasock  ; 
for  oardloali  It  la  red.  II  eeema  to  hare  heed  Introduced 
In  oHh-ut  of  the  church  when  the  ainlre  era  led  to  ha  worn 
over  the  head  In  proceeding  toaiul  from  the  altar  at  maaa. 
9.  By  extension,  a  Tunis  cap ;  a  smoking-cap. 

birgahdert  «.   See  bergamter. 

birnomboldal  (bi-rom-boi'dal),  a.  [<  WJ  + 
rhomboirlal.)  Having  a  surface  composed  of 
twelve  rhombic  faces,  which,  being  taken  six 
and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till  they  intercept 
each  other,  would  form  two  rhombohedrona. 

birimoBe  i  >I-ri'mos),  a.  [<  L.  to-,  two-,  +  rima, 
a  chink.]  Opening  by  two  slits,  us  the  anthers 
of  most  plauts. 

Mrk1  (berk),  n.  Northern  English  and  Scotch 
form  of  birch. 

Shadowa  of  the  ailver  Mri 

Sweep  the  green  that  fnlda  thy  grave. 

JV»ny»wi,  A  Wrge,  L 


blrk"  (berk),  r.  i.  [Sc.;  origin  obscure;  cf. 
Icel.  berkja,  bark,  bluster.]  To  give  a  tart  an 
swer;  converse  in  a  sharp  and  cutting  way. 
Jnmitson. 

blrken  (ber'ken),  a.    Northern  English  and 

Si-nlch  form  o?  birchen. 
blrkent  (ber'ken),  r.  t.    [<  tortni,  a.,  or  tortl 

+  -<■■'.]    To  best  with  a  birch  or  rod. 
They  ran  op  anil  .town  lllcc  furiea,  and  birkrned  thoae 

they  met  with. 


Chrittian  RetvjivHi  .trficrt/,  p,  »l, 

ind  a.  [So.,  also  spelled  tor- 
;  cf.  tori*.]   L  a.  Uvely;  spirited;  tart  in 


birl«  "(berl),  "r.  [Sc".'  'and  E.  dlaL,  also  burl,  < 
ME.  tnrien.  byrlen,  <  AS.  byretian,  byrliati,  bir- 
lian  (>  Icel.  byrla),  pour  out  drink,  <  byrtle  (> 
Icel.  burli),  a  cupbearer,  butler  (perhaps  con- 
nected with  OS.  toril  =  OHG.  tori/,  a  basket), 
prop,  a  carrier,  bvaror,  <  beran.  bear :  see  fccar1.] 
L  trans.  1.  To  pour  out  (wiue,  etc.)  for. 

Dame  Kiynour  cntrel« 
To  tvrfa  them  of  the  heat. 

SMton.  Elynour  Bummyng,  L  MB. 

2.  To  supply  or  plv  with  drink. 

IX  in fraiw.  To  drink  in  company;  carcase. 
[A  modern  forced  use.] 
birl-  (berl).  r.  [Appar.  imitative;  ef.  NrrS, 
bur3,  Khirl,  whir,  tirl,  etc.]  L  infra  in.  To 
move  or  rotate  rapidly;  make  a  noise  like  that 
mado  by  wheels  moving  rapidly  over  stones  or 
gravel. 

II.  tram.  To  cause  to  rotate ;  twirl  or  spin 
(as  a  coin)  in  the  air  or  on  a  table,  as  in  piteh- 
and-toss ;  hence,  to  toss  out  (a  coin  or  coins) 
on  the  table  as  ono'a  contribution;  contribute 
as  one's  share  in  paying  for  drinks:  as,  'TU 
birl  my  bawbee."  Scotch  tong. 

birlaw,  birley.  Write,  n.  tW  burlaw. 

birlawman,  birlieman,  birlyman,  «.  See  hyr- 
laieman. 

birlin  ( ber'lin ), ».  [Also  biHinn,  birling,  berti*, 
berling;  <  Gael.  to'Wins,  bioirhnn,  a  barge  or 
pleasure-boat.]  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the 
Hebrides,  rowed  with  from  four  to  eight  long 
oars,  but  seldom  furnished  with  satin. 

There  a  »  place  where  their  brrtint  and  galllaa,  at  they 
ca'J  ihcm,  med  to  lie  In  lang  ij hi. 

Soaff,  Ouy  ilaiinering,  tl. 

SaUliig  from  Ir<-land  In  a  Mrffnn  or  fslley. 

Quoted  In  .V.  and  tj.,  Sthaer..  XII.  *9. 

birlingi  (b4r'linB),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  birfl,  r.] 
A  drinking-match. 

The  Tod  s-hole,  as  house  of  entertainment  where  than 
has  heen  mony  a  blithe  Mrfiiifi.  5oXt. 

birling^  (berling),  n.   Same  as  WrKs. 

birnMbern),  n.  [So. :  see  toirn1.]  A  stem  of 
dry  heather;  specifically,  one  of  the  stems  of 
burnt  heath  which  remain  after  the  smaller 
1  wigs  havo  been  consumed,  as  in  moor-burning. 

btrni  |  bem),  ».  [<  G.  bine,  a  pear,  dial,  tor,  < 
MHO.  tor,  pi.  torn,  <  OHG.  lira  =  L.  pirum,  pi. 
pira,  whence  also  ult.  E.  /wwir,  q.  v.]  That  part 
of  an  Instrument  of  the  clarinet  class  into  which 
the  mouthpiece  fits:  so  called  from  its  shape 

birnw  (ber  ni),  a.  K  tornl  +  -yl.]  Abounding 
in  biros.  [Scotch.] 

birostrate,  birostrated  (W-ros'trat,  -tra-ted), 
a.  [<  to-S  +  rwifrafe.]  Having  a  double  beak, 
or  process  resembling  a  beak. 

birotation  (bi-ro-ta'shon),  n.  [<  hi-3  +  rota- 
tion.] Double  rotation  or  rotatory  power.  The 
nam*  was  given  by  riulminfanl  to  a  phenomenon  exhibited 
by  afimc  ragar.  which  poaarsara  a  rotatory  power  Uiat  la  at 
flrat  nearly  rqaal  to  twice  tiie  normal  amount,  liut  gradu- 
ally diminishes  and  remains  ounuant  when  the  normal 
power  la  reached.  The  sugar  having  ihta  property  la  called 
oim/tttiiry  deTUom. 

birotatory  (W-r6'«-tt>-ri),  a.  [<  W-S  +  rota- 
tory.) Possessing  double  rotatory  power.  See 
birotation. 

birotine  (bir'o-tin).  s.    [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
kind  of  silk  from  the  Lejvant. 
birotulate  (bi-ro'W-Ut),  a.    [<  L.  W-,  two-,  + 
rotuta,  a  little  wheel:  nee  roil.]    Having  two 
wheels  or  disks  connected  by  a  common  axis. 

;  Sc.  pron.  ber),  n.  [Sc..  also  Wr,  ber, 
;  here,  bur,  t>urr,  etc.,  <  MK.  bir,  bur,  bt/rrr, 
burrr,  bur,  <  tccl.  ftyrr(=  Hw.  Pan.  twr),  a  fa- 
voring wind,  <  bera  (=  AS.  beran),  bear:  see 
tottrl.]  If.  A  strong  wind. — 2.  The  force  of 
the  wind;  impetus;  momentum.— 3.  A  thrust 
or  push. — 4.  Force ;  vigor;  energy.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 
hilt1  (ber),  r.  i.  [Sc.,  also  bir,  ber,  etc.,  appar. 
imitative,  like  bur",  totrr2,  and  birfi,  q.  v.  J  To 
make  u  whirring  noise;  make  a  no ino  like  that 
of  revolving  wheels,  or  of  millstones  at  work. 
rSeoteh.] 

birr'-*  (ber),  n.  [<oirril,r.]  1.  A  whirring  noise. 

— 2.  Strong  trilling  pronunciation.   See  6ur"-*. 

r  Scotch.] 
birretta,  h.    See  biretla. 

bimiB(bir'Hs),  «. ;  pl.Mrri(-I).  [LL.,  acloak  of 
wool  or  silk,  orig.  of  a  reddish  rolor,  worn  to 
off  rain,  <  (>L.  burru*.  red  (tl.  <  Gr.  -.poor, 


birth -hour 

older  wtywiff,  red,  flame-colored;  cf.  ■tvocif,  \ 
fire-brand,  usually  referred  to  -vp  —  E.  lire. 
Hence  ult.  Mrrfta,  berretta,  etc.  (see  to'rrffa), 
burrcl,  bureau,  etc.]  1.  Under  the  lionian  em- 
pire, and  later,  a  cloak  with  a  hood  worn  as 
an  outer  garment  for  protection  from  the  wea- 
ther. It  waa  atrictly  a  heavy  and  rough  garment,  worre, 
of  coarse  wool  In  lb  natural  color :  but  after  a  lime  cloaks 
of  the  name  form  and  nasi*  came  to  be  made  of  fine  qual 
ity  alao. 

2.  A  species  of  coarse  thick  woolen  eloth  used 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  middle  ages  for 
cloaks  and  external  clothing, 
birse  (bem),  a.  [Sc.,  also  tors,  <  ME.  bnutt,  < 
AS.  bt/ret  =  OHG.  burst,  bunta,  MHG.  6e»t, 
burst,  borste,  G.  bortte  nm  Icel.  toirsf  —  Sw. 
borit  as  Dan.  bor»tr,  bristle;  the  primitive  of 
brulte,  q.  v.]   A  bristle;  collectively,  bristles. 

[Scotch.]  —To  set  up  one's  birse,  to  put  one  on  lua 
mettle ;  put  one  In  a  towering  paajkin. 
birsle  (Mr'sl),  v.  L  ;  nret.  and  pp.  bintled,  ppr. 
torsfiNO.  [Sc.,  also  bristle,  brunle  —  E.  brustle. 
make  a  crackling  noise:  see  brtutleK]  1.  To 
scorch  or  toast,  aa  before  a  fire:  as,  to  birsle 
one's  self  or  one's  shanks  before  the  fire.— 2. 
To  parch  or  broil:  as,  to  birsle  peas  orpet»i«p«. 
r  Scotch.] 

blrt  (bert),  ».    [Also  written  ftirrt,  and  formerly 
fcerf,  hurt;  also  krif,  bret,  q.  v.]    A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  turbot,  1'setta  maxima. 
birVfish  ( l>*rt'fUh),  n.   Same  as  torf. 
birth1  (berth),  n.    [Early  rood.  E.  also  berth, 
<  ME.  birth,  berth,  byrth,  bir  the,  burthe,  byrthe 
T.  assimilated  to  Icel.  *  byrdhr,  later  totrdJhr 


.  byrth,  Sw.  bard  =  Dan.  byrd),  reg.  JIE. 
oyrdV,  burde,  <  AS.  gebyrd  (as  OFnes.  ftrrd.  berth 
=  OS.  ottoird  an  D.  gebovrte  an  OHG.  giburt,  HBO. 
G.  gtburt  =  Goth.  pooaurfAs,  birth,  nativity; 
cf.  Ir.  brith  =  GneL  frrAtt,  birth ;  8kt.  bkrtti), 

toS :  wToeir*.]*'  lrThi'fa^t  of'beir!g'b^ro 
nativity. 

Bad  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  tMs  li.  n;r,  1:  l-  had  pair  d 

Well  wlili  Uila  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  MrfAr.  SI**..  W.  T..  v.  I. 

2.  By  extension,  any  act  or  fact  of  coming  into 
exfavtonre;  beginning;  origination:  as,  the  tort* 

'After  an  hoar'a  atrlct  aearch  we  discover  the  raast  at 
the  reports.   They  aonouncelhe  '^Jj^  07wslsrT'p.  Vs. 

3.  The  act  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth;  par- 
turition: as.  "at  her  next  btrth,"  MUlon,  Ep. 
M.  of  Win.,  1. 67.-4.  The  condition  into  which 
a  person  is  born ;  lineage ;  extraction ;  descent : 
aa,  Grecian  Wrf*  ;  noble  birth :  sometimes,  ab- 
solutely, descent  from  noble  or  honorable  pa- 

*  i  and  ancestors :  as,  a  man  of  Wrf*. 
IJamea]  had  an  obvious  Interest  In  I 


•  by  law. 

i ;  that  which  is  produced. 
Hu  than  Unga. 
B.  Jonwn,  I 

,  MrtA  of  acmo  chance  monilngor 
I  the  Saline  hllla.  I 


lend  the  MrtA  till  II  b  able 
tdo-fjon,  Spectator,  So.  ISO. 


birr1  (ber 
bar, 


J.  U.  Sewman,  Oram,  of  Assent,  p.  TV 
6f.  Nature;  kind;  sex;  natural  character. 
AT.  E.  1). — 7t.  In  astral.,  nativity;  fortune. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  Wrf  A, 
And  told  me  Uiat  by  water  I  ihould  die. 

.SAoA,  t  Ben.  VI.,  |».  h 
New  blrtb.  regeneration  (which  are), 
birth-,  it.   See  torfAS. 

blrth-cbild»(b«rth'chlld),i».  A  child  ascribed  to 
the  domain  of  its  birth,  or  to  the  ruler  of  it :  as, 
"  Thetis'  birth-child"  (Shak.,  Pericles,  iv.  4),  that 
is,  one  born  on  the  sea,  the  domain  of  Thetis, 
birthday  (borth'da).  a.  and  a.  [ME.  torfAdoi. 
birthrdau  (cf.  AS.  geburd-day) ;  <  torfAl  +  daw.] 
L  n.  The  day  on  which  a  person  i»  born,  or  the 


anniversary  of  U 
origin  or  comment 


lay ;  hence,  day  or  time  of 

ment. 


Thia  la  my  birthday,  aa  this  very  day 
Waa  Caietua  bom.  SAa*.,  1.  C,  V.  L 

Those  barbarous  ages  pa«t.  succeeded  next 

The  forth-day  of  InvcnliolL  Coirper,  Tsak.  L 

H.  a.  Kclating  or  pertaining  to  the  day  of 
a  person's  birth,  or  to  its  anniversary:  aa,  a 
birthdau  ode  or  gift ;  birthday  festivities, 
birthdomt  (berth'dum),  n.  [<  torfA»  +  -<tos».] 
Privilege  of  birth ;  that  which  belongs  to  one 
by  birth;  birthright.  Shak. 
birth-hour  (berth'our),  n.  The  hour  at  which 
out«  is  born. 

Worse  than  a  alavUh  wipe  or  a  *wt A-Ai.ur'1  blot 

.LMI. 
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birthing, » 


birthing 

(fee  berthing. 


I  (berth' land),  n.    The  land  of 
birth,  or  where  one  wai  born. 
IB  the  direction  of  their  birtUand. 

Carlutt,  Sartor  Keaartus,  p.  104. 
So  may  the  dead  return  to  their  birthlamt. 

The  Centnrv,  XXVI.  47. 

blrthless  (borth'les),  a.  [<  Wrt*l  +  -Jar*.] 
Not  of  good  or  honorable  birth ;  of  low  or  com- 
mon lineage.  Scott. 

birth-mark  (berth'mSrk),  n.  Some  congenital 
mark  or  blemish  on  a  person's  body;  a  straw- 
berry-mark;  a  mole  ;  a  ntpvus. 

Huat  part  o(  tlilt  noble  lineage  carried  upon  their  body 
even  (or  a  natureJl  birth  mark,  from  tbelr  mother  t  womb, 
a  snake,  Sorih,  Ir.  of  Plutarch,  p.  »17. 

birthnight  (berth'nit),  n.  The  night  of  the  day 
on  which  a  person  is  born ;  the  anniversary  of 
that  night. 

birthplace  (berth'plae),  « 
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of  the  three  Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  or  to  its 
people. 

IX  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Biscay. 
—  2.  [J.  c]  Milit. :  (a)  A  long  and  heavy  mus- 
ket, usually  carried  on  a  permanent  pivot,  for 
use  on  fortifications  or  the  like.  [Obsolete.] 
(o)  A  heavy  bullet,  usually  of  the  size  of  an 
egg ;  one  of  the  separate  balls  of  grape-  or 
case-shot. 

blscoctifora  (bis-kok'tl-form),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
"binetjcttu,  biscuit  ( <  6i*,  twice,  +  oocfi**,  cooked  : 
see  biscuit),  +  forma,  form.]  In  hot,,  biscuit- 
tihaped  :  as,  biscoctiform  Rporee.  Taektrman. 
biBCornet,  ».  Same  as  biclern. 
blaootin  (bia'ky-tin).  n.  [F.,  <  It.  Waco/two, 
dim.  of  biseotto  =  F.  bUcuit :  see  frisemf.]  A 


confection  made  of  flour, 
and  eggs;  sweet  biscuit. 

ilacroma  (bis'kro-ni»),  n.  [Tt.,  <  bis-,  twice-, 
+  croma,  a  quaver:  see  eroimi.]  In  music,  a 
semiquaver;  a  sixteenth-note. 


The  place 

birth;  the  town,  city,  or  country  where  a  per-   „  ., 

»J2ivBJfi,ra;u?J?^^r^,y!rplM*oforiffln-  .  biwniit  (bU'lcit),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bisket , 
Wlth-rata  (b*rth  rat),  «.    The  proportion  of  <  ME.  Wet,  bitcute.  byfiuute,  besquite  (=,  D. 

births  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  town,  ' 

district,  country,  etc.,  generally  HUted  as  so 

many  per  thousand  of  tho  population. 
An  incrcaae  In  prosperity,  aa  meaaured  hy  the  forth- 

rott.  la  accompanied  by  a  decrease  In  the  ratio  of  hny- 

hlrtha.  and  vice  verae.  Pop.  Sri.  If...,  XXVI.  SI7. 

birthright  (berth'rit),  ».  Any  right  or  privi- 
lege to  which  a  person  is  eutitled  by  birth, 
such  as  an  estate  descendible  by  law  to  an 
heir,  or  civil  liberty  under  a  free  constitution; 
specifically,  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

Anil  they  tat  before  him.  the  Brat  born  according  to  tut 
birthright,  and  the  )  nung.ttt  aco  .n.litijj  to  lilt  youth. 

Jen.  alUL  M. 
For  Titan  (at  ye  all  acknowledge  mint) 


Wat  Saturnea  elder  brother  by  birthright. 

Upenttr,  f.  <l,  VII.  vL  it. 
We  were  very  nearly  dead,  .  .  .  and  ray  idea  of  happt- 
neaa  waa  an  tneluh  hrrftteak  and  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  ; 
for  auch  a  liuury  I  would  moat  willingly  have  told  my 
birthright  at  lliat  hungry  moment. 

Sir  S.  W.  Surer,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  SB4. 

birthroot  (berth'rBt),  n.  In  f*<f.,  a  name  given 
to  various  species  of  Trillium,  especially  T. 
pendulum,  the  roots  of  which  are  reputed  to  be 
astringent,  tonic,  and  alterative,  and  to  have 
a  special  effect  upon  the  uterus  and  connected 
organs.  Also  called  frrrt/itcorf,  and  corruptly 
brthroot  and  batAicort. 

birth -sin  (berth 'sin),  n.   Sin  from  birth;  origi- 
nal sin.  [Rare.] 
Original  or  forth  tin.  Boot  of  Common  Prayrr. 

birth-song  (berth/song),  s.    A  song  sung  at  a 
birth,  orin  celebration  of  a  birth  or  birthday. 
A  Joyful  birtk-nno.  Piu  G*ofry,  Bleated  Birthday,  p.  tfi. 

birth-strangled  0>erth'strang'gld),  a.  Stran- 
gled or  suffocated  at  birth. 

Finger  of  birth-ttrmyird  babe.     Shut.,  Macbeth,  It.  1. 

birthwort  (berth'wert),  n.  [<  hirthi  +  tcorfl.) 
In  ftof. :  (o)  The  common  name  of  the  European 
species  of  AristoUtehia,  A.  Clematitit,  from  its 
supposed  remedial  powers  in  parturition,  and 
from  it  transferred  to  some  American  species, 
which  are  more  usually  known  as  snakeroot. 
(6)  Same  as  WrfAroof. 
I  (bis),  adv.    [L.,  twice,  for  'duit,  <  duo  =  E. 

Twice,  (a) 

,  etc..  uaed  to  de. 
Item  or  number  or 
> :  se.  p.  10  M».  <M  In  mutie,  a  term  Indicating  that  a 
patuwn  or  section  la  to  be  repeated,  (e)  An  exclamation, 
used  like  tneort.  aa  a  request  for  the  repetition  of  a  mu- 
aical  prrf„raialioe.  etc.  (<f)  Aa  a  prefix,  twofold,  twice,  two  : 
fai  Uua  sense  It  generally  becomes  «-,  See  W  ». 
bisa,  bixa  (be'ift),  ».  [Native  name. ]  A  coin 
used  in  Pegu  in  British  Burma,  worth  about 
27f  cents. 

bisacc.ite  (bS-sak'at),  a.  [<  W-2  +  «vj«<iff ;  cf. 
L.  tnnaccium,  a  aaddle-bag:  see  6i*a<vrf<j.]  II 


In  «to»i.,  porce- 
U-r  the  first  bak- 


ana  iuibi,  aav.    iu.,  twice,  lor  a»w, 
too  f  in  compounds,  bi- :  see  «<-*.] 
In  accoanu,  Ulwlar  tUU  menu,  hooka,  eU 
note  a  duplicate  or  repetition  of  an  Item 


,  >  Dan.  bettlMjt),  <  OF.  br*a>it,  *c*cvif, 
later  Wsr-Kf,  F.  oiscuif  =  Ft.  fwaeiwif  =  8p.  bit- 
cykJio  =  I'g.  biscouto  —  It.  bitcotto,  lit.  twice 
cooked,  <  L.  bit,  twice,  +  cocftui.  pp.  of  co^iierr, 
cook.l  1.  A  kind  of  hard,  dry  bread,  consist- 
ing of  flour,  water  or  milk,  ana  salt,  and  baked 
in  thin  fiat  cakes.  The  name  is  also  oxtended 
to 

vored.  8ee 

Aa  dry  aa  the  remainder  bweui/ 
After  a  voyage.         Shot. ,  Aa  you  Like  it,  II.  7. 

2.  A  small,  round,  Boft  cake  made  from  dough 
raised  with  yeast  or  soda,  sometimes  shortened 
with  lard,  etc.    [U.  S.]  — 3.  ' 
lain,  stoneware,  or  pottery  al 
ing,  and  before  the  application  of  the  g 
Formerly  bisque- Heat  Diacuit,  a  preparetlo 
elating  of  the  matter  e»tr*j :U  .1  from  meat  by  lioiling 
blued  with  flour,  and  lwked  III  (he  form  of  biaculta. 

biscuit-oven  (bts'kit-uv'n),  ».  In  eeroro.,  the 
oven  used  for  the  first  baking  of  porcelain, 
bringing  it  to  the  state  known  as  biscuit. 

biscuit-root  (bisTtit-rOt),  a.  A  name  given  to 
several  kinds  of  wild  esculent  roots  which  are 
extensively  used  for  food  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Columbia  river  region,  especially  to  species  of 
Camtunia  and  I'eveedanum. 

biscutate  (bi-sku'tat),  a.  I<  bi-* 
In  frof.,  resembling  two  shields 
placed  side  by  side ;  having  parts 
of  such  a  character. 

bisdi&paaon  (bis'di-a-pa'zon),  n. 
[<  bit  +  diapat*!*.}  In  mutic,  an 
interval  of  two  octaves,  or  a  fif- 
teenth. 

biM  (bez),  a.  [F. :  see  Hoe.]  A 
dry  cold  north  and  northeast 
wind,  prevailing  especially  in 
Provence  and  the  Rb6ne  valley, 
and  very  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion, so  that "  to  be  struck  by  the 
bite"  has  become  a  proverb  in 
Provence,  meaning  to  be  over- 
taken by  misfortune:  nearly  the 
same  aa  mistral, 

bisect  (bt-sekt7),  v.  t.    [<  L.  bi-, 
two-,  4-  tec  tut,  pp.  of  ttcare,  cut : 
see  section.]    To  out  or  divide  into  two  parts ; 
specifically,  in  to  cut  or  divide  into  two 

equal  parts,  (hie  line  fo-cU  another  when  It  croatea 
it,  leaving  an  equal  part  ot  tho  line  on  each  aide  of  the 
point  of  intersection. 

Ho  exactly  fotecit  the  effect  of  oar  propnaaL  Ofodat«iw. 


bishop 

bisector  (bi-eek'tor),  n.    [NL.,  <  L.  W-,  two-, 
+  sector  (see  sector) ;  E.  as  if  <  bisect  +  -or.] 
A  line  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  a  triangle 
so  aa  to  bisect 
either  the  oppo- 
site side  (bisec- 
tor of  the  title) 
or  the  angle  (ei- 
sector  of  the  an- 
qle,  or  internal 
bisector),  or  to 
bisect  the  exter- 
nal angle  form-  , 
ed  by  the  adja- 
cent  sides  (ex- 
ternal bisector).  Bh,l0=. 
Thna,  In  th«  figure, 

A 111!  being  the  trtanglr,  AD  Is  the  blaector  of  the  able 
EX" ;  AE  it  the  internal  b  law  lor,  ami  AK  the  external  hl- 
aector.  of  the  angle  A. 
bisectrix  (bl^ek'triks),  n. ;  pi.  bisectrices  (bi- 
sek-tri'sez).  _[NL.,  fetn.  of  Mseetor    see  bistc- 

le  of 


for 


Knetorme- 
Tile 


la  crystal.,  the 
—  the  optic  axes.  , 
U  called  the  *™ie  tun-frir.  the  t 
.rir.  n«ae  are  alto  called  the  fir* 
dian  fine)  and  the  «cond  lint  reapecUvely.  The 

blaectrlx.  ..r  mean  line,  it  aald  to  be  aMiKrror  r^mtim, 
according  to  the  charatTter  of  Uie  double  refraction.  Sea 
rrfraction. 

3.  In  acorn.,  same  as  bisector  Dlroerslon  of 

the  blaectrloe*.   See  ditprrtum. 
blsegment  (bl-seg'metit),  n.     [<  W-2  +  seg- 
ment.}   One  of  the  tiarts  of  a  line  which  has 
been  bisected,  or  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
bisegmental  (bi-«eg-men'tal),  a.    [<  bi-*  + 
segment  +  -al.)    Consisting  of  two  segments. 
The  (nlerywenraf  coiutitution  of  the  region  In  uueatiua. 

B.  0.  O'tUtr. 

biseptate  (bl-sep'Ut),  a.    [<  W-2  +  septum  + 
-tttci.]    Having  two  septa  or  partitions, 
biserial  (bl-se'ri-al),  a.   [<       +  serial.]  Con- 
"  in  two  series  or  rows ;  bi- 
Also  btseriatc. 


scutat 
buckli 


ua  we  are  led  to  the  biarruif  arrangetuent  of  the 
ibera,  which  la  chararterlatic  of  tho  Textularian  group. 

»'.  B.  Carpenter,  Micro*.,  |  447. 
-  perianth,  In  hut,  a  perianth  cuuaUtlng  of  both 
calyx  and  oorolla. 

biserially  (bi-se'ri^l-i),  adv.  In  a  biserial 
manner  or  order;  in  a  double  row.  Also  6t- 
seriatelu. 

The  chambers  are  arranged  MaerioUy  along  a  atralglit 
alia.  W.  B.  Carpenter.  Mleroa.,  I  4S2. 

biaeriate  (bi-se'ri-il),  a.  [<  M-a  +  nenVife.] 
Same  as  biserial. 

biseriateiy  (bi-se'ri-fit-li),  ode.  Same  as  bi- 
sertally. 


An  Inevitable  dnalitin  bieeete  natiln-,  »o  I 
it  a  half,  and  auggeaU  anoUie,  thing  to  rati 


Bisecting  dividers. 

1  pvlfie. 


Sec  ditidrr.-  Bisecting  gift. 


ing  two  little  bags  or  pouches  attached:  used  bisection  (bi-sek'shon),  n.  [<  bisect,  after  arc 
especially  in  botany. 
blsaccU  (btvzach'tt),  n.  [It.  bisaccia,  a  aaddle- 
bag,  <  L.  bisaccium,  pi.  f'isnccta,  saddle-bag, 
<  bi-,  two-,  +  saeous,  a  bag:  see  rocJt1.)  A 
Sicilian  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  1.94 
bushels. 

bisannnalt  (bis-an'fi-al),  a.  [=  F.  bitannuet ;  < 
L.  bis,  twice,  4-  E.  aitnaai,  F.  annuel.]  Same  as 
biennial. 

biscacha  (hit* -kach'S),  n.   Same  as  iHscaeha. 
biscalloped  (bi-skot'upt),  a.   [<  bi-*  + 


tion.]  1.  The  act  of  bisecting,  or  cutting  or 
dividing  into  two  parts ;  specifically,  the  act  of 
cutting  into  two  equal  parts ;  the"  division  of 
any  line,  angle,  figure,  or  quantity  into  two  equal 
parts. —  2.  One  of  two  sections  composing  any- 
thing, or  into  which  it  may  be  divide.?:  as. 
"  one  whole  bisection  of  literature,"  De  {fuinceu, 
Herodotus.-  Bisection  of  the  eooentrtclty,  in  a.. 

frott  ai'ontrlvHJice  of  the  Ptolemaic  tjetcm  of  astronomr 
by  which  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  every  tuperti*  plalM 
and  of  Venue  la  placed  midway  between  the  earth  and  the 
center  of  the  cquanL 

Pertaining  to 


..  a.    L<  6*-"  +  *eal-  . 
toped.]   Finished  in  or  ornamented  with  two  bisectional  (bl-eek'shon-al),  a. 
scallops ;  bilobate.  or  of  the  nature  of  bisection. 

Biscayan  (bis'ka-an),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  bi8ectionally(bl-sek'shon-«l-i),  or/a.  Bybisee- 
olso  llitcan^  Biskaine :  <  Biscay,  Sg.  Vixaya.    Hon  ;  so  as  to  bisect,  or  divide  into  two  parts, 


The  anterior  taral  of  the  malea  i 
atetv  tquamuloae.  Horn, 

biserrate  (bl-ser'it),  <i.  [<  6i-2  +  serrofr.]  1. 
In  fwf.,  doubly  serrate:  said  of  leaves  the  ser- 
ratures  of  which  are  themselves  serrate. —  2. 
In  mffMn.,  having  two  small  triangular  teeth 
placed  close  together,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
[Hare.]  —  Btaarrate  antenna,  antenna;  in  which  the 
Jolnta  are  cotiipresKd  and  triangular,  each  attached  to  tho 
center  of  the  lMtee  of  the  preceding  one  by  one  of  rta  pninta, 
ao  that  both  eldea  of  the  organ  preaent  a  serrate  outline. 

bisetlgeroas  (bi-se-tii'e-rus).  a.  [<  W-2  +  se- 
Hgernus.)  In  attorn.,  having  two  terminal  setsa 
or  bristles ;  bisetoBe. 

bisetoss  (hl^«'tos).  a.  [<  W-S  +  setose.]  In 
cool,  and  6of.,  ftirnished  with  two  set*)  or  bris- 
tle-like appendages. 

biaetOOS  (bi-se'tus),  a.    Same  as  bisetote. 

bisettS  (W-ief).  n.  [F.  (cf.  mase.  oisef,  a  rock- 
dove),  coarse  brown  stuff,  dim.  of  OF,  bise, 
dark-brown  or  gray.]     A  narrow  French  lace. 

bisezed  (bl'sekst),  a.  [<  bi-*  +  sex  +  -erf*.] 
Same  as  bisexual. 

bisexonst  (W-sek'sus),  «.  r<  l.  H-,  two-,  + 

sexus,  sex.    Cf.  bisexual.]    Same  as  Irieexual. 

Thus  may  wealao  concede  that  liarea  hare  been  <if  Iwth 
•etea,  and  tome  liave  ocnlarlv  connnDed  It,  but  that  the 
whole  tiieciet  or  kind  ahoul.l  be  fo^,,mt  we  cannot  af- 
Arm.  Sir  T.  Brow.  Vulg  Krr.,  Hi.  17. 

bisexual  (hl-sek'gu-al\  a.  [<  bi--  +  sexirof.] 
Having  tl)e  organs  of  both  sexes  in  one  indi- 
vidual; of  two  sexes;  hermaphrodite,  in  tot., 
tab!  of  flowers  which  contain  ln.th  »I..lu.  t,  and  piatil  wltli^ 
In  thi;  tame  perianth,  and  of  niouet  having  antheridla 
and  orchrgonU  In  tho  anme  inroliicre  ;  aymecloiu.  Aleo 
ten-Tt'l. 

bish,  bighma  (bish,  bish'mii),  n.  Same  as  bikk. 
bishop  (bisdi'uii),  n.    [<  HE.  bishop,  bisshop, 
bitchop,  hishup,  byshop,  etc.,  <  AS.  Wwi>,  bis- 
ceo/>  ~  OFries.  bisiop  =  OS.  bisiop  =  D.  bis- 
OHO.  biscof,  MHO.  O.  bischof  =  Ice). 


Sw.  biskop  =  Dan.  biskop,  bint  =  It. 
re»r-<«»  =  8p.  ofru/x.  pg.  bispo  =  Vr.  reskes  = 
OF.  crcsque,  eetauc,  F.  A^ite  =  i 
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bishop 

«=  lr.  etuboam  W.  etaob  m  Bret,  atop  a  (prob. 
<  Tent.)  OBulg.  biskvpi  =  Serv.  Bobem.  Pol. 
biskvp  =  Sloven.  «»W=  Lith.  rM-uuat  =  l*U. 
'  »p*  =  Alb.  upeviAa-  =  Finn,  pUnpa,  <  LU 
vpu*,  corruptly  'biseopwi,  =  Goth.  aipiskau- 
—  Kits*,  rpiskopu,  <  Or. < rriffsoxot,  a  bishop, 
an  overseer,  <  /tri,  upon  (see  *»(-),  +  csowrir, 
look  at,  view  (>  oTtoxof,  a  watcher),  <  ^/  *<r«rir 
w=  L.  tjteeere,  look  at:  aee  tcopr,  specie*,  tpttta- 
dt,  'Py>  'tc.l  1.  An  overseer: 
to  Christ  in  tho  New  Testament, 

f't  ye  were  ss  sheep  going  astray ;  lint  are  now  i 
ed  unto  the  sio-ple:rd  iunl  Jiuk«y  ut  your  acuta. 

1  Pet  1L  th. 

2.  In  the  earliest  usage  of  the  Christian  church, 
a  spiritual  overseer,  whether  of  a  local  church 
or  of  a  nurflber  of  churches;  a  ruler  or  director 
in  the  church.    See  e-fcfer  and  presbyter. 

Paul  and  Tlmotheus  ...  to  all  tin  atlnU  In  Christ 
J»u.  which  itrt'  at  PhUlppU  with  thesiaftejMaad  deacons. 

Philip.  I.  1. 

The  English  versloai  has  hsrdly  dealt  fairly  In  this  case 
with  the  sacred  tell.  In  tvnJrrtng  <>>e«oeo»<,  verse  Si 
(Acta  xt.X  "ifvonwn";  whereas  It  ought  there,  a*  In 
all  <<tl»r  Hate*,  U>  have  laren  "  Uukvpt  ' ;  that  the  fart 
of  elders  and  taehops  having  been  originally  and  apneukll- 
cally  synonymous  might  lie  apparent  to  tbe  ordinary  Eng. 
liili  r>  «iler,  which  uuw  It  Is  not. 

bean  A(furd,  <lre»V  Test.,  Arts  ««.  II. 

HuAcy.i  and  !*re»b)-t<TB,  IiltuIIv  rveoeer*  -md  <]iii-ra, 
an  vnlreraatly  admitted  to  be  terms  equivalent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  often,  at  least,  applied  to  tbe  same 
"Ben  HmilA,  MudeDt's  Eoclaa.  Hist,  p  17ft. 

8.  From  an  early  time,  an  overseer  over  a 
number  of  local  churches;  particularly,  in  the 
Greek,  Oriental,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Angli- 
can churches,  the  title  of  tho  highest  order  in 
the  ministry.  See  episcopacy.  The  origin  at  lbs 
office  of  bishop  In  the  Christlsn  church  Is  a  matter  of 
dispute.    The  terms  »u<1  yrr,tV',r  appear  to  be 

used  Interchangeably  In  the  New  Tcetaraeet;  bat  those 
w>i»  support  tin-  rpiKiifinl  f ■  Tin  of  government  maintain 
that  while  these  terms  were  not  yet  limited  to  their  later 
inenuiritra  » •  liUi-reoee.  of  rank  was  Indicated  by  them,  that 
the  ofnc*  of  tbe  apostles,  as  overseers  orer  the  local 
churches  sad  their  patters,  wm  episcopal  In  Its  nature,  and 
that  tbe  terra  ou*W  m  appropriately  used  to  de*ltmi*t<@ 
ibuw  mIoihi  (hey  urdairu-'J  ai  tlielr  au.ccc-sa.oa  In  in  oflke 
which  was  inteadvd  to  be  permanent:  while  Ihoae  who 
reject  the  episcopal  form  of  go* eminent  hold  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  parely  personal,  and  that  the  apostles 
had  not  and  could  not  hsu-  aacceasors,  I  he  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  tlreck  ami  other  Oriental  churches,  and 
tbe  Anglican  church  claim  an  unbroken  succession  of 
bishops  from  apnetollc  tlniea.  Moravian  bisli-  ipa  alio  cla  i  m 
an  unbroken  eplsoopsl  eui  <?aslou,  but  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion not  ss  dlnecsana  hot  Jointly,   The  first  Methodist 

snptriritenjeot,  (lit  title  ulterwicnl  aupcrseili-d  ij)  bttf  ny, 
was  ordained  by  Wesley  In  l?S4.  (See  itineraaf  Msnep.) 
lb  the  Oreek.  (Mental,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the 
different  grades  of  tbs  oflBce,  besides  simpae  or  seiffiadry 
bisAes,  see  areAeiaAtfe,  naerre/»afiCan,  pritnaata,  fiarcJ\,  end 
patnardk;  these  were  ecrlrshMllrsllyJ|nstituted  faroanre- 
nienee  of  KureruTnent.  (Bee  poy*. )  The  AncUosn  Church 
also  bassrcbblstMipa  and  metropolitans  By  virtue  of  con. 
vi  T  il  at  a .  the  nomination  of  Rotnan  Catholic  bishops  Is  snme- 
Umes  ntsde  by  the  tempneal  power ;  the  former  election 
by  the  clergy  remstns  In  some  cathedra]  chapters,  but 
more  commonly  nsanes  are  proposed  by  tbe  fellow  suff ra- 
ttans sad  metropolitan,  and  by  tbe  clergy  of  the  dlocree 
to  be  proeMed  for,  to  the  Pope,  who  dlnctly  appoints  and 
la  any  case  oontlioia  Urn  new  bishop.  InEnglsnd  nuh- 
ons  are  nenHiutetl  tir  Uiu  ioven-ijrn,  who,  upon  rr^ueat 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to  elect  a  bishop, 
sends  a  tunft  dHirt,  or  license  to  elect,  with  s  Mter 
missive,  nominating  the  person  whom  he  would  hare 
chosen.  The  election,  by  the  ehsptur,  must  be  msde  with- 
in twetro  days,  or  the  auvereufii  luu  a  rlitiil  (o  n|i]H.nit 
-  nt  Episcopal  Church  in 
elected  by  tho  rlsrgy 
-i.K^r^ii/.W  rath<  r  tt.in 
f  Boternn  Installation  fol- 
A  biiln-p  ciiiinirL-d  from  one  see 
to  snoOier  Is  said  to  be  tnraWered ;  the  church  contain- 
ing his  cathedra  or  episcopal  throno  Is  called  .viM„rfr.i/ 
and  the  local  Jurisdiction  Indicated  by  thla  throne,  ana 
the  city  or  locality  In  which  this  stun- .la,  together  with  the 
diocese  or  territory  attached  to  It,  bis  me,  to  which  he  Is 
said  to  he  tMifcfnf,  and  which  is  •nrfveml  when  deprived 
of  him.  This  relation  Is  symbolised  by  the  Msbop'a  ring, 
which  In  the  Western  Church  Is  a  part  of  the  Inelgnls  of 
his  ofooe,  together  with  the  nilter,  staff,  and  croea.  To 
this  office  also  an-  spoiled  the  term  wntifmaA  Its  deriva- 
tives Twenty  four  at  ths  Fnsliab  blabnpe  and  the  two 
archbishops  are  peers  of  the  realm,  with  seats  In  the  Hones 
of  lairds,  snd  certain  political  and  Judicial  or  nusal-luril- 
cuU  functions.  In  the  Mormon  church  tbe  bishop  u  an 
officer  ivf  the  Asrimlc  or  lesser  pricethood,  presides  over  It, 
ministers  In  outward  ordinances  conducts  the  temporal 
bnalnese  of  ' 
Often 


whr.m  he  pleases,  in  the  iTotrstsnl 
the  Unite,!  •'uiea  the  hiahona  are  < 
and  laity.  Blsli..r«  are  »<l<!  to  be  esi 
eeAnned,    Kmthrwi-ti.m  to  the  sol 


4t.  A 


..  A  name  formerly  Riven  to  a  chief  jtrleat  of 
any  religion.— 6.  A  name  given  in  the  United 
State*  about  1850  to  a  woman's  bustle.— 6.  A 
hot  drink  made  with  bitt«  r  oranges,  cloven,  and 
port  wine. 

He  and  the  landlord  were  drinking  s  bowl  of  birA^to 


7.  In  ciifxm.:  (a)  A  name  of  vurinms  hetemp- 
temns  heuiijiterous  insects,  also  culled  6t«*o;>  »■ 
"  rs.  They  injure  fruit  by  |>lercin(f  it,  and 
an  intolerable  odor,    (ft)  A  name  of  the 


664 

lady-birds,  the  small  beetles  of  ths  family  Cor- 
ciHeiUda.— 8.  One  of  tbe  pieces  or  men  in  chose, 
having  its  upper  part  carved  into  tho  shape  of 
a  miter.  Formerly  called  areher.  See  cAess. — 
Assistant  bishop,  n  bishop  «  bo  assists  a  diocesan  bishop. 

Bench  of  bishops  s™.Vnr^- Bishop's  court,  a  name 
somotlmes  given  In  Kaiglaiid  to  an  eccleahistlcal  court  held 
In  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese,  the  Judge  whereof  It  the 
bishops  chsncdlor,  who  Judges  by  the  civil  canon  Isw, 
The  proper  name  Is  the  reiwiatarv  tourt.—  Bishop's 
ssme  ss  isastemf  sfayT (which  aee.  under  sto/l— 
>  simple  cross.  See 
lawn,  •  variety  of 
"(can 


BUhop'i  CrOaS-Staff,  n  tUlfNearllig  a 

nneU?«n,^»ied  "or'ttie  dMrsiR'lv.i 
bishops  (whence  the  nsme).  and  also  bj 


l.lali^ialwheiiee  tile  nan.-,  I, 

liglltil  'if  nJTV.-    '-f  I 

It  is  s  massive  ring  of  gold,  est  with  a  sapphire,  emerald 
or  ruby,  worn  on  ths  third  finger  of  ths  right  hand. 


f,  a  port  of  the  ntmcata  or  in- 
j[  Hi  i-  P...miiL  i  stbidlc  Church 


clal  or  ceremonial  seat  of  the  bishop  in  the 


orcluilr 


of  the  principal  or  cathedral  church  of  Ida  dloceas.  lathe 
carty  chureb,  as  still  In  tbe  lircek  t*hurcb  snd  In  some 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  stood  behind  the  altar  In  the 
apse,  snd  formed  the  central  and  highest  seat  of  tbe  syn- 
thrvnus  (which  seel  According  U>  a  later  arrangement, 
which  continues  to  be  the  general  rule  In  Koman  rstholir 
and  Angllean  catbeilrals,  It  is  plsced  st  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  etsllson  either  (preferalilv  the  northern  oriroa- 
pel)  side,  and  is  generally  separate,  hut  sometimes  forma 
part  of  the  stalls.  It  is  usually  of  wood,  but  often  of  mar- 
ble or  hronse.  Also  called  MtWra.— Boy-rdahoo.  Hee 
ftojr'.— thudlna.1  bishop,  Hoo  cardinal.-  Case  of  tho 
seven  bishops,  a  famous  English  trial.  In  I«M>,  of  the  pri- 
mate and  six  Wallops  on  a  charae  of  libel  in  protesting.  In  a 
petition  to  James  lL.  against  his  order  tbst  his  "  deelsra- 
tjr-na  frir  liberty  of  conscience ~  be  read  In  ths  churches. 

Chancellor  of  a  bishop,  Hes  chancatlur  —  Coadju- 
tor bishop,  a  bishop  who  assists  the  Mshnp   <  the  .li  >- 
ense  In  dlachsrsing  tho  duties  of  his  bishopric-  DJO- 
in  bishop,  a  bishop  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 


bUhop's-weed 

(te,  especially  of  tbe  restricted  genu*.  Atpler- 
fr*  (8wain»on)  or  PyromelaHn  (Bonn parte), 
bishopdom  (biah'up-dnm),  n.  T<  bishop  + 
•dom ;  not  found  in  ME. ;  of.  AH.  oiscrwrNfoiw  = 
OHG.  buto/twiu,  bueetHom,  MUG.  krlifaoa, 
G.  fttsfuu  b  D.  bispdom  ss  IceL  buimp*-<i6mr  — 
Dan.  bitpedommt  =  8w.  bukopdome.]  1.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop;  episcopate ;  episco- 
pacy.  Also  bitbopthip. 

Ho  wottlil  persuads  us  that  the  sue  nation  and  divine 
rliiht  of  tosa-.-jsfi>M  hath  laren  «it«iK«(t<.™iljSe  through  all 
sgea  lf<l»e«,T>et.  of  Humb,  Kern -out 

S.  Bishops  collectively. 

bishopesa  (bish'up-es),  n.  f<  Uikop  +  -ess.] 
Tbe  wife  of  a  bishop.    T^cieTfig.    [Kare.  1 

bishophood  (liish'uji-bud),  «.  [<  ME.  fHscAop- 
hood,  <  AS.  biteenphad,  <  ftisccop,  bishop,  + 
add,  condition :  see  bithop  and  -*ow/.]  The  of- 
fice, dignity,  or  rank  of  bishop. 

bishoplyl  {biRb'up-li),  a,  [<  ME.  btushop}*,  etc, 
<  AS.  biteeoplic:  see  bishop  and  -fyl.]  BihLop- 
like;  episcopal. 

If  lie  preach  .  .  .  before  a  bishop,  then  let  him  treat 
of  ias/iejrfg  duties  snd  orders. 

Latimer,  1st  Herman  hcf.  Edw,  VI,  (IMS* 
Episcopal,  wldch  lias  suppho  led  ftaatonfy,  Is  only  a  Latin 
word  in  an  English  dress.  TYraM,  Study  of  Words,  p.  1*1. 

bishoplyt  (bisb'up-li),  orfr.  [<  bishop  +  -fj/*.) 
In  the  manner  of  a  bishop. 

bishop-ray  (bish'up-ri),  n.  1.  A  raioid  sela- 
cbian  of  tbe  family  HyUobatida,  AZlobatis  (or 
StoaswUm)  narinait,  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
seas,  sometimes  wandering  in  summer  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Virginia-  Its  disk  Is  twice  ss  wide  ss  long,  sad  Is 
brownish  diversified  with  small  round  pale  i 
2.  Any  fisb  of  the  genus  JEtobotis. 


churches  sod  clergy  In  s  regularly 
hsvmat  his  canonical  place  of  residence  snd  his  cathedral 


hureh  in  a  city  (called  his  s»s-ei(g  or  eathtdral  eify),  from 

*tih  li  lienmatfv  takes  hli  title,  and  fniniwllieh  !,.  g-.v-T.-a 
and  vlalts  lila  di».  esc  :  epjiosed  lo  an  attiafrml,  eiuatjwfer, 
missionary,  or  i/!!*rnmi  bishop.  —  Ecomeoical  bishop. 
»ee  enrmewaotJ  -  Itinerant  blahop,  a  iiiahop  not  having 
a  separate,  territorial  Jurisdiction,  but  posaeasing  Joint 
authority  with  others  over  sll  the  churches  of  ih<  same 
.  .rgantiatioo.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodbr  ami  Moravian 
churches  are  Itinerant  bishops. — Suffragan  blahop.  >oi 
A  hliliop  eivtiswraleti  h>  a»»i»t  another  Msbim  "tm  Is  i!li- 


blshopric  (bish'up-rik),  n,  JTGariyi 
bishopriche,  bishopriek  ;  <  ME.  bisnhoprite,  bis- 
tchopriche,  also  contracted  bisuriche,  <  AS.  6ts- 
ceopriee  (=  Icel.  biskv/isriki),  I  biscrop,  bishop, 
+  race,  jurisdiction,  kingdom,  =  Icel.  tiki  k  6. 
frith,  kingdom ;  connected  with  AS.  rice,  pow- 
erful, rich:  see  -rie,  rtr*,]  1.  The  offlee  or 
dignity  of  a  Wallop. 

A  virtuous  woman  should  reject  marrisge  as  a  good 
man  does  a  tiehaprick:  but  I  would  advise  neither  to  per- 
sist In  refusing.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  m. 

S2.  The  district  over  which  tbe  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  extends ;  a  diocese. 

im  the  i;ih  of  April.  1*3*.  a  question  was  raised  In 
omwrll  which  involved  his  right  to  retain  the  Maioerw  of 
Winchester.  »uMe,  Const  Hist,  I  KJ7. 

St.  The  charge  of  instrncting  and  governing 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  ovenoenhip. 
Ilia  tssAojirve  let  another  take.  Acts  t  M. 

n.  A  name  of  two 
\hy\la  and  Jf.  nnda), 
natural  order  Saxifraoueetr,  which  are  natives 
of  the  United  Htatest  so  called  from  the  I 
of  the  pod.    Also  called  wifertrorf. 


bishop's-cap  (blsh'ops-kap).  i 
species  of  Mitello  (If.  diphf 


shied  by  sjn.  Qlnees,  or  other  cause :  an  auxiliary  bishop, 
lis  differs  man  a  coadjutor  bishop  in  hsving  no  power  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction.  (»)  A  bishop  In  relation  to  his  cum- 
proaincial  bishops  snd  their  archbishop  or  metropolitan. 
This  title  is  used  of  (lie  othei  M-hops  of  the  Church  of 
Eoglstid  In  retatloD  to  the  archbishops, 
bishop  (bish'up),  r.  f. ;  prct.  and  pp.  bishtmtd  or 
bishopped,  ppr.  bishojnnij  or  bishopping,  [<  ME, 
bischopm,  <  AS.  biscopmn,  <  bitcnp ;  from  the 
noun.  In  the  last  two  senses,  from  tbe  proper 
name  BiaAop.]  1.  To  administer  the  rite 
of  confirmation  to;  admit  solemnly  into  tbe 
church;  confirm.  [Archaic] 

They  are  prophase.  Imperfect,  oh  1  tee  bad  ,  .  . 
Except  coullnn'd  snd  buhopped  \vy  tbce. 

Done*.  Poems,  p.  ITi. 

9.  To  confirm  (anything)  formally.  [Jocular.] 

And  choee  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool  confirmed  and  oivAoseif  by  the  (sir. 

/rryoVu.  Cym-  and  Iphlg.,  L  til 

Si.  To  appoint  to  the  office  of  bishop. 

This  tradition  of  fh'sAopr'n.e  Timothy  orer  Bpheeus  wss 
but  taken  for  granted  out  of  that  place  In  Ml.  Paul,  which 
was  only  an  lntreatitig  hint  to  tarry  at  Ephesua,  to  do 
something  left  hint  tu  charge. 

-tfi/fon,  Prclsttcsl  Erdseopscy. 

4.  To  let  (milk,  etc.)  burn  while  cooking:  in 
allusion  to  the  proverb,  "The  bishop  has  put 
his  foot  in  it."  liTockrtt.  [North.  Eng.  dial.] 
—  5.  [Supposed  to  bo  from  Bithvp,  the  name 
of  a  horec-di'sler. ]  In  farriery,  to  make  (an 
old  horse)  look  like  a  young  one,  or  to  give  a 
good  npiHtnrniicc  to  (a  had  horse)  in  order  to 
deceive  purchasers. — 6.  [From  a  man  named 
Bishop,  who  in  1S31  drowned  a  boy  in  order  to 
sell  his  body  for  dissection.  Cf.  burke.]  To 
murder  bv  drowning. 

bishop-bird  (bish'up-berd),  n.  A  name  of  sun- 
uiy  African  weaver-birds  of  tho  l 


Lo«a/HUne,  Prel.  to  Voices  of  the  Night 
bishop's-eldOT  (bish'ups-el'der),  n.   Same  as 
owhop's-trccd,  1. 

bisbop's-hat  <biah'ups-hat),  n.   Another  name 
of  tho  barren  wort.  Ejiimtdium  alpinum, 
biBhopahip  (bish  y  up  -  sliip),  »».    [<  bishop  + 
-#*ip.J    Same  as  6t»hoi>o*ont,  1.  MUkm. 
biBhop'g-leaTM  (bish  ups-16vs),  a.    A  »f>eeie» 
of  tie,- wort,  .SrTopsttlana  aquatiea. 
blshop-sleevo  (Dish'np-slev),  n.   A  peculiar 
wide  form  of  sleeve  formerly  worn  by  women: 
its  resemblance  to  the  full 
in  at  the  wrist,  worn  by  Angli- 
can bishops. 

bishop  s-length  (bish'ups-ienpth}, «.  In;«ti>if- 
inif,  canvas  measuring  58  inches  by  94.  The 
half-bishop  measures  45  inches  by  50. 

bishop's-miteJT  (bisli'ups-mi'tfr),  a.  1.  Same 
as  iisAow,  7  (a). — 2.  A  name  of  the  miter- 
shell,  Mitra  epiifopali*,  of  the  familyMiiriefsT. 

bishop  Btoolt  (bish'up-stW),  n.  [<  ME.  Wswwjs- 
stol,  <  AS.  biaeenpstol  (a  Icel.  biskupstbHI  =  Kw. 
biskopstol  a  Dan.  bispcstol),  <  outcrop,  bishop,  + 
rfd(,  seat,  stool.]  A  bishop's  see  or  seat. 

According  to  s  custom  In  which  we  differed  from  con- 
tinents! churches  snd  strangely  agreed  with  our  Celtie 
nrlglilaoirs,  .  .  .  the  teoi|K.rsl  capital  was  not  tn  tarty 
1  lilies  the  seat  of  the  ouAe/t-efoof.  Jf.  A.  Freeman. 

blshop's-weed,  bishop-weed  (bieh'ups-,  bisk'- 
up-wed),  n.  1.  Jigo/mdium  podagraria.  See 
gouttrvrt.  in  Scotland  it  Is  popularly  larlleved  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  great  dlfhculty  of  extirpat- 
ing It  Also  called  6isAop  s-rWer. 
8.  A  name  given  to  tho  plants  of  tbe  genos 
Ammi.  and  in  the  United  States  to  a  somewhat 
similar  umbelliferous  plant,  IHsropltmrn  onptV- 

corum  os- 
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blahop's-wort  (bish'ups-wert),  «. 
given  to  the  devil-iu-*-buau,  XigeUa  ' 
and  to  betony,  SUtehys  Betouiea. 
Wallop- weed,  *.    Bee  bishop*  s-tesed. 
bisilicats)  (bi-ail'i-kal),  n.    [<  6i-3  +  #tWeofe.] 
1.  A  wit  formed  by  the  union  of  b  base  and  a 
silicic  acid  containing  two  atoms  of  silicon.  It 
may  be  a  bibasiu  or  ft  polybaaie  acid.— 2.  A 
salt  of  metasiliclc  ftcid,  H^SIO*,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  oxygen  atoms  combined  with  the  base 
and  silicon  respectively  is  as  1:2:  for  exam] 
eakium  metasilicate  (the  mine! 
ite),  CaSiOj  or  CaO.HiOg. 
bisiliquoua  ;  bi-sil'i-kwus),  a.    [<  W-8  +  liti- 
qvous.)    In  bot.,  baring  two  pods, 
blainuate  (bi-«in'u-at),  a.   [<  bi*  +  sinuate.] 
In  tool.,  having  two  concave  curves  meeting  in 
a  convex  curve :  as,  ft  bisittuate  margin, 
biainuatiori  (bl-«in-fl-4'sbon),  n.    [?  birinuak, 
after  rinuation.]    In  enfom.,  the  state  of  being 
bisinnate  ;  a  double  curve  on  a  margin. 
"(1,  a.    Sec  bisque1. 
-',  bisque*  (bisk),  n.   [<  F.  bisque,  odds  at 
y,  a  fault  at  tennis;  cf.  It.  bisot,  a  gaming- 
Due;  origin  unknown.]  Odds  at  tennis-play ; 
cifically,  a  stroke  allowed  to  the  weaker 
per  to  equalize  the  parties, 
"i  (bisk),  a.   Same  as  bikh. 
■   (bis'ket),  a.   A  former  spelling  of  bi*. 
emit. 

Biskra  bouton.  Biskra  button.  Same  as  Alep- 
po niter  (which  see,  under  nicer). 

blsmar,  n.    See  6i»nkrS. 

Blanwck  brown.   See  brown. 

Mamet,  a.   An  apheretlc  form  of  abitme. 

viaHwar'ta  **•  [MR.,  also  bismar,  bisemer,  etc.;  < 
AS.  burner,  bitmor  (=  OS.  burner  an  OHO.  bi- 
tmer,  reproach,  opprobrium,  derision,  abuse), 
<  bi-  (accented),  by,  +  -*s»ev,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  MHO.  smieren,  smile,  AS.  smtrcian, 
E.  smirk,  and  ult.  with  E.  smile,  bunco  orig.  a 
laughing  at,  ridicule.  Hence  the  verb  bismeri- 
an,tnm>rion,  reproach,  deride,  abuse.]  1.  Abu- 
sive speech:  aa,  "bakbitynge  and  W*s*cr," 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  89. 

Ful  at  hoker,  anil  of  bissemarr. 

Chaucer,  Reeve  s  Tale,  L  ii. 

9.  A  person  worthy  of  acorn. 

bismer-',  bismu  (bia'mer,  -mjlr).  a.  [Also  writ- 
ten tn/smcr.bismore,  sometime*  bissimar;  <  Icel. 
bismari  —  OSw.  bismare,  8w.  batman  ~  Pan.  bis- 
mer =  Ml),  bescmrr  =  MLG.  btsemer,  bisemer,  a 
steelyard,  balance;  <  Lett,  besmens,  oesmers, 
Lith.  be^menas,  Rues,  besmeni,  Pol.  bermian,  a 
balance.]  A  balance  or  steelyard  used  in  the 
northeast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands. 

bisraar3  (bis'mcr),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  The 
name  in  the  Orkney  islands  of  the  soa-»Uckle- 
bftck,  .SpinricAioj  vulgaris. 

biamerpund  (bls'm£r-pond),  n.  [Dan.,  <  Ma- 
ster, a  steelyard,  +  pund  =  E.  pound.]  A 
weight  used  in  Denmark,  equal  to  6  kilograma 
precisely,  or  13  pounds  3|  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois. It  was  formerly  one  three-hundredth  part 
less. 

blsmlllah  (bis -mil'  fc),  inter!.  [Turk.  Ar.  W- 
'sm-illah,  in  the  name' of  Allan :  see  JUah.]  In 

common  among  Mrralems.  Sometimes  written 
bizmeUaA. 

biflmite  biz'mlt),  a.  [<  Hsm(ntk)  +  -ite?.] 
Native  oxld  of  bismuth,  or  bismuth  ocber. 
Usmora  (bia'mdr),  a.  Same  as  bismer*. 
biamnth  (biz'muth),  a.  [=  P.  bismuth,  <  G. 
bismuth,  now  commonly  rismut,  Kismuth,  orig. 
wisimuth ;  of  mod.  (17tn  century)  but  unknown 
origin.]  Chemical  symbol,  Bi ;  atomic  weight, 
20H;  specific  gravity,  D.fl  to  9.8.  A  metal  of  a 
peculiar  light-reddish  color,  highly  crystalline, 
and  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  pulverized,  lu  crys- 
talline form  la  rlsoaibohcdrai.  closely  approximating  that 
of  the  cube,  It  occurs  native  In  imperfect  crystallizations, 
Aliform  shapes,  ami  disseminated  particle*,  in  the  crystal- 
line racks ;  also  aa  a  snlphuret,  and  In  cotiitunatiou  with 
tellurium  aoil  entile  utlier  nielals.  and  In  various  oxidised 
ceaiiMnatloiie.  The  native  metal  and  Uic  carbonate  (Ms- 
tnutlte)  ar«  the  chief  Important  sourer*  of  thr  bUmuth  of 
onmnefriL  Until  recently,  almost  tho  ootirc  supply  of 
toe  metal  came  from  Rchneclicra  in  riaxotiy,  where  it  or. 
can  la  <xjnibiiiatloii  with  ores  of  L-obalt,  araeaic.  and  ail. 
T*r.  Nearly  all  the  Mauiuth  of  cuinmetve  ronuliia  at 
least  a  trace  of  silin-r,  HUroath  Is  a  rtm»r«»lil«  nieul  In 
that  its  specinc  gravity  Is  ilintinUhetl,  Instead  «if  licing  in- 
creased,  by  pressure.  H  b  the  most  dlamamietic  u>l  the 
It  fuses  at  a  coaiparalively  low  temiirmtiirv 


aitfuac* 

■tic  in  preparing  whfch 
inployed.  Is  known  aa 
Blanoth  has  of  tale 
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line  prrjiuvii  hy  LlpoarlU  remains  perfectly  fluid  at  140*. 
These  alloys  have  bean  naed  to  some  extent  for  clleiiil*  and 
for  stereotyping,  but  are  now  of  little  practice,]  impor- 
tance. The  chief  uses  <  (  biamolh  ^p-aaamedMnsandasa 
cosmetic  for  thea*  parpoaas  It  Is  prepared  In  tlw  form  of 
the  suhnltrate  callod  In  the  oW  pharmaceutical  la 
ms'r'strrisijn  bimuM.  The  cosmetic 
the  bask  chlorld  has  also  been  emf 
pearl  powder  or  btauc  d'EsuagiK 

I  i-ars  barn  much  opsruueutvdwlui  as  a  puaalble  compo- 
nent of  useful  alloys,  for  several  of  which  patents  hav* 
been  l>u^ed ;  but  no  one  of  these  alloys  Is  known  to  hara 
come  into  general  use.  Bismuth  has  also  tiecn  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  maaafacture  of  highly  refractive 
(lass,  >ud  of  straw  (which  ace).  It  la  used  with  antimony 
In  the  thermo-electric  pits  or  battery.  (Kn  ravruiA^rire- 
trieity.)  It  has  also  begun  to  he  used  to  ensue  extent  In 
Ihe  msniilntliire  of  porcelain,  for  Ule  parpuse  of  uivlng  to 
ila  sorface  a  peculiar  colorless,  irised  luster,  which  can 
also  be  had  of  various  colors  when  other  ntrtals  are  used 
In  e»mbl  nation  with  the  bismuth.  This  metal  Is  one  for 
which  the  demand  la  extremely  fluctuating,  bat  on  the 
whole  Increasing ;  and.  aa  Ila  ores  have  nowhere  been  dis- 
covered In  large  quantity,  its  price  baa  been  more  variable 
than  that  of  any  other  metal,  with  the  |>oa*!hl«  exception 
of  nickel,  running  botwoen  56  cents  and  s&  a  pound.  The 
total  couanmptlon  of  the  metal  Is  probably  between  xo 
and  bo  torss  a  year,  and  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  En- 
gebitice  (between  Saxony  and  Bohemia).  France,  couth 
America,  and  New  South  Wales,  It  was  called  by  the  al- 
chemists, while  In  their  uncertain  condition  of  lraowledge 
as  to  its  nature,  by  various  nuuu*.  u  r.*iirv»i*t.\,  aiyra/aa, 
pi'tiirfjytm  einerestss,  sfoooi-  wi  nWfrssi,  etc. ;  also  called 
lormerly  In  rrench  efain  d>  efnee.  corrupted  in  Eagluth 
Into  fis  yJ...^  -Blamuth-blenda.  the  mineral  eulytite 
(whlehaee). — Btsmuth-atisJIOS,  an  ore  of  litunuth.  r'ru 
aiaf ic  04'smuf  A'(sfnnee  la  a  sulphld  of  bismuth  or  htsDiutli- 
luite,  and  acxeuLar  birmulh-ytance  ia  the  same  aa  nesdle- 
<m  or  aiHuUt,-  BlamuUi  other,  the  mineral  Idsndle.— 
Bismuth  sUvar.  see  arwmiobUmntUr.— Butter  of  61*- 
muto,  an  old  name  for  the  chlorld  of  bfaunnth.—  Flowers 
of  bismuth,  a  yellow  colored  oxld  formed  by  the  subli- 
mation of  bismuth.—  Maglstery  of  bismulti,  ibe  subni- 
trate  or  basic  nitrate  of  nlamatlL— Tallurlc  bismuth, 
the  mmerml  tetradymtte. 

bismuthal  (his  mutb-al),  <i-  f  <  bismuth  4-  -<tl,] 
Pertaining  to  or  eoraposed  of  Dismuth. 

binmnthic  :  bix'muth-ik).  a.  [<  bismuth  +  -ic.] 
Of  bismuth:  as,  bismuthic  oxid  and  bismnlliu- 
acid. 

bismutMd  ;  biz'muth-id),n.  [<  bismuth  +  n'tf2.] 
An  alloy  of  bismuth  witli  another  metal. 

bi&muthiferous  Ibix-mutb-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  bis- 
muth +  -i-ferous.)  Containing  bismuth. 

Bismuthi/enus  calcium  carbonate  yields  only  a  violet 
fluoreacetir. .  differing  UtUe  from  Uiat  produced  without 
the  blsinnth.  Sci.  Amer.  duyp.,  XXII.  Ultl. 

biBmntbin,  biamuthine  (biz'muth-in),  n.  [< 
bismuth  +■  -in"1,  -ine3.]    See  oieaiNfAtaife. 

bigmuthinito  (bi*-mnth'i-nH),  a.  [<  bismuth- 
in  +  -ite*.]  Native  bismuth  sulphid,  a  mine- 
ral of  a  lead-gray  color  and  metallic  luster  oc- 
curring in  acicular  crystals,  also  massive,  with 
a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure.  It 
stibnite,  with  which  it  is  isomi 

bUmuthlte,  u.   See  bismutite. 

bl&muthovis  (btz'muth-us),  a.  [<  bismuth  + 
-mm.]  In  rhem.,  combined  with  bismuth  aa  a 
triad:  aa,  bismuthous  oxld,  BigOn. 

biamutite,  bismuthita  (bu'mut-it,  -mutb-it), 
u.  [<  bismuth  nfes.]  A  hydrous  carbonate 
of  bismuth. 

biamutosphasrite  (bis'mut-^-sfeV'rit).  s.  T<  bis- 
muth +  Or.  ofaipa,  sphere,  -I-  -ife2.]  Anhydrous 
bismuth  carbonate  (BigCO*,),  sometimes  occur- 
ring in  spherical  forms  witn  radiated  structure. 

bisogniot,  biaognot  (bi-«o'nyO),  a.  [Also  writ- 
ten btsognio,  besstujne,  bessoano,  btsonian,  etc. ; 
<  It.  bistMuu,  necsl,  a  needy  fellow,  beggar.]  A 
person  of  low  rank ;  a  beggar. 

Spurn'd  ont  by  gronsns  like  a  Issse  ssseono. 

CAaonsitn,  Widow's  Tears,  L  4. 

Beat  the  IswsDjrnes  that  lie  hid  in  the  carriages. 
He  that  would  refuse  to  swallow  a 


two,  leaving  a  eoalhera  or  Texan  herd,  chiefly  in  the,  re- 
gion of  the  Htaked  Plains,  and  a  northern  or  Yellowatone 
or  rieukatchewan  herd.  In  the  region  of  the  opprr  M  usMvori 
and  otwtbwanL  The  anbnal  resemblea  the  aurorlui  (which 
seet.  bat  la  considerably  smaller ;  the  hump  la  very  high 
and  Urge;  the  hind  quarters  are  light;  the  tall  Is  about 


to  Inches  long,  ending  in  a  wisp  of  Its  Irs  of  about  6  tnchea 
additional ;  Ute  horns,  especially  1n  the  male,  are  short. 


moth 


(Mrn,  and  Is  volatilised  at  a  white  heat. 


Alleys  nf  M» 
luildcrably 
and  /foee's 
metals  with 
leuipemum*, 


sach  an  evening.  Is  a  base  tesnrnu,  and  a  pnekfoiat,  and 
■hull  swallow  six  Indies  of  my  daiorer. 

Sniff.  Kenllworth.  L  xvIlL 
bison  (bl'sffn),  n.  [=  D.  6«>>n  =  G.  Ot»oi»  =  Sw. 
bison  —  Dan.  bison  (-ore),  <  P.  fttson  =  Pr.  bison 
=  Hp.  btsonte  —  Pg.  bistio  —  It.  bissonte,  <  I,. 
btsou(t-)  (first  in  Pliny  and  Seneca),  >  Gr. 
fUouv  (in  Pausanias);  prob.  fromOTeut.:  cf. 
OHO.  truttinf,  trunnf,  irtMNf,  MHO.  G.  trisemt 
=  Icel.  (pcrliftps  borrowed)  risumtr,  bison,  = 
AS.  tresearf,  a  wild  ox;  origin  uncertain.]  1. 
Tho  aurochs,  or  bonasus,  a  European  wild  ox: 
hence  applied  to  several  similar  animals,  re- 
cent and  extinct. —  2.  Bimn  or  Bos  amrrieianus, 
improperly  called  the  bnffnln,  nn  animal  which 
formerly  ranged  over  most  of  (he  United  States 
ami  much  of  British  America  in  countless  num- 
bers, now  reduced  to  probably  a  few  thousamls, 
and  apparently  soon  to  become  extinct  as  a  wild 
animal.  It  formerly  extended  Into  some  of  the  Atlantl. 
-ttstes,  ss  Virginia ;  tbo  contraction  of  the  area  of  Us  halu- 
jon  ol  IU  numbers  hsve  gone  on  steadily 
of  European  ocvilpatluii ;  the  wottrot- 
cut  tlm  glial  l-i"l  1" 


thick,  and  mach  curved ;  tho  head  Is  carried  very  low ;  the 
king  shags)  hrdr  of  the  fore  parts  sometimes  sweeps  the 
ground ;  the  color  Is  blackish  lu  fresh  pelagra,  more  brown 
or  gray  In  worn  onua  and  In  aged  Individuals ;  the  reives 
are  reddish.  Formerly  the  hair-eovrevd  skins  were  much 
need  aa  robea,  but  only  the  cows  were  killed  for  tbem, 
the  hidee  of  the  bulls  being  not  easily  manageable.  In 
summer,  after  ■hciMInx  Its  lour,  tbe  sintnsl  is  nearly 
nake<l. 

3.  [rap.]  [NL.j  A  genua  or  snbgenus  of  the 
family  Boridtt,  including  tho  aurochs,  B.  bona- 
sus  (see  cut  under  airrvie**),  the  American  bi- 
son, B.  amcricanus,  and  several  related  fossil 
species,  as  B.  laHfront. 

bisonant  (Ws4-nant),  a.  [<  fei-*  +  sonant  Of. 
I.].,,  bison  us,  sounding  twice.]  Having  two 
sounds,  as  an  alphabetical  letter. 

biBontine  (bi'son-tin),  a.  f<  NT*,  fcisonfinn*,  <  L. 
M«t>fl(f-),  bison.]  Bison-like ;  related  to  or  re- 
sombiiug  a  biaon ;  belonging  to  the  genua  Bison. 

bl8pb.erical  (bi-sfer'i-kal),  a.  [<  6i-»  +  *y*ers- 
au.]   Composed  of  two  spheres. 

The  second  form  (of  SrAiso^Ayfol  Is  6srjtAer»rai .-  the 
splsrriral  cell  lias  grown  and  become  t-ontracted,  or  in- 
dented (nUwuikUtle  forming  I  wo  Bulled  grannies. 

Science,  III.  U7. 

biaptnoae  (bl-spl'itos).  a.  [<  bi--  +  spiiumr.} 
In  tool,  and  bot..  having  two  splueg.  -Btaplnoae 
elytra.  In ,  tlu*.  having  sash  twoaplcal,  epfae-like 
processes. 

biflplnotia  (bi-spl'nus),  «.    [<  frM  +  spinous.) 

Same  a*  bispinnse. 

blspirsVl  (bl-nprral),«.  [<  6<-8 -f  antral.]  Con- 
taining two  spiral  fibers;  doubly  spiral:  ap- 
plied to  the  elatcrs  of  some  llcpa titer. 

bispore  (bi'spor),  n.  [<  +  »/<ore.]  One  of 
a  pair  of  sporee  forme«l  by  the  division  of  a 
vegetative  cell  in  red  alga?,  Ptoridear.  It  is  the 
same  as  a  tetraspore,  except  as 
ber.    See  tetraspore- 

bUporous  (bi-«p6'rus),  a.    [<  W-*  +  i 
Containing  or  bearing  two  spores. 

bisque !  (bisk),  n.  [See  biscuit.}  In  ceram. :  (a) 
Formerly,  njune  a»  bojcirif,  3.  (l>)  A  variety  of 
unglazed  white  jiorcelain  used  for  statuettes 
and  other  small  figures. 

bison*8  (bisk),  it.  [F.,  crawfish  soup ;  origin 
unknown.]  In  oooa-ctji,  a  soup  made  or  meat  or 
fish  slowly  stowed  until  all  tho  strength  is  ex- 
tractctl,  and  Uiickened  with  finely  minced  or 
shredded  forcemeat ;  specifically,  such  a  soup 
made  from  crabs,  crawfish,  shrimps,  and  the 
like.    Also  spelled  bisk. 

biaqufA  n.   See  fcieJt*. 

bisaabol  ( bis'a-bol),  a.   Same  as  besabol. 

blase1  (bis),  a.  [<  OF.  bisst,  an  adder.]  In 
her.,  a  snaxc  borne  as  a  charge. 

blase-  (bis),  n.    [K.  Iud.]    A  weight  used  in 
Pondicberry,  a  French  possession  fn  India.  It 
is  exaotly  2V  French  pounds,  or  about  3 1 
'1  ounces  avoirdupois. 

bisnel»,  r.    A  variant  of  bcj;le. 

blsBemaret,  ».  A 
form  of  bismerl. 

bissett,       Same  as  bisette.  [Scotch.] 

biasex  (bls'seks),  n.  [<  L.  tn*,  twice,  +  »cj- = 
E.  six.]  A  musical  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind  having  twelve  strings,  the  pitch  of  the  up- 
per six  of  which  could  be  altered  by  stopping 
on  frets.  It  was  invontod  in  1770,  but  never 
extensively  used. 

bUneXtt,  ".  [<  ME.  6i*rj-f,  <  I<.  bisextus,  bissez- 
tut  (sc.  rfwss,  d»y),  an  intercalary  day.  <  ft*-,  bis. 
twice,  +  mitus  —  R.  «>IAp  .•  so  called  because 
the  irufa  day  before  the  calends  of  March  waa 
reckoned  tirirc  in  everv  fourth  vear.  See  frtsi- 
srrfnur.l  The  intcrcalar}'  day  in  luap-vear, 
bissextile  (bi-*eki«'tll),  «.  and  a.  [<*ML.  6i>- 
nstitis,  hisexUlis  <»r.  «iink«.  vear).  leap-year,  \ 
L.  bisextu*.  btsseitus :  see  bisfit.]  I.  a.  Con- 
the  bissoxtus  or  intercalary  day:  ap- 
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plied  to  thou*  years  which 
extra  day  being  inserted  in  tho 
arv.   See  bia*ej-tn*.  This 
taken  aa  each  year  of  which  U» 
without  remainder.   Inasmuch,  b 
days  exceeds  the  true  length  of  a 
by  11  minutes  anil  U  second*,  amounting  to  an  rrnir  of  a 
<lav  In  ISS  ycam.  It  was  provided  In  the  Oregnrlan  calendar 
tlut  the  Intercalarr  day  should  bo  omitted  In  all  cente- 
nary year*  except  tboae  which  are  multiple*  of  400. 
IX  ».  A  leap-year  (which  nee). 

bissertna  (bi-seki'tus),  n.  [L. :  see  bitteit,  and 
cf .  bisaextile.  ]  The  extra  or  intercalary  day  in- 
serted by  the  Julian  calendur  in  tho  month  of 
February  every  fourth  year,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  six  hours  by  which  (it  wag  reckoned)  the 
natural  or  solar  year  exceeds  the  common  year 
of  365  days.  Thli  extra  day  waa  nrortital  for  by  reckon- 
ing twk-e  the  sixth  day  tieforotlte  calends  (or  llrst)  of  March 
(or  tho  sixth  itay  frotn  the  calenda  of  March,  both  day*  In- 
cluded, reckoning  backward  from  the  succeeding  month, 
■s  waa  the  custom  of  the  Roman*!  the  "tilth*  (or  nrat 
sixth)  day  proper  thus  corresponding  to  February  K«h, 
according  to  o«ir  reckon  Inn.  ami  the  extra  sixth,  or  "second 
sixth,"  to  our  February  i«th.  since  WSJ,  when  the  Angll- 
can  liturgy  wma  revised,  the  day  of  February  baa  been, 
mure  conveniently,  regarded  aa  the  Intercalated  day  In  all 
English  speaking  countries.  In  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar* of  the  countries  of  continental  Rump*.  I 
nth  day  of  February  i>  still  reckoned  a*  the 
Intercalary  day. 

bissont  (bis'on),  a.  [Also  E.  dial,  beean,  bee. 
ten ;  <  ME.  buen,  bitne,  ONorth.  bisene,  blind,  of 
uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  <  AS.  bi,  be,  br,  + 
'tene,  'syne,  as  in  getyue,  adj.,  seen,  visible,  < 
scdn,  see.  Cf.  D.  Wjciriirt,  snort-sighted,  <  by, 
=  E.  by,  +  lienil,  ppr.  of  tie*,  =  E,  tee;  0.  bei- 
tiehtig,  short-sighted,  <  bei,  =  E.  by,  +  tieht  = 
E.  »i<7*(.  1  Blind  or  purblind;  blinding:  as, 
"Wwos  Aeum,"  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

what  harm  cati  your  bitmn  eon*pectxiltle«  glean  out  ot 
this  character?  Stiat  ,  lor.,  ii.  1. 

blstephanic  (bi-ste-fan'ik),  a.  [<  W-*  +  steitha- 
nion  +  -ic]  In  croxtom.,  pertaining  to  both 
stephanions:  as,  bittephanie  diameter, 
bister,  bistre  (bis'ter),  n.  and  a.  [=  O.  biester 
=  Hw.  biater,  bister,  <  F.  Wsfrf,  a  dark-brown 
color.  Origin  uncertain;  prob.  not  connected 
with  G.  dial.  biester,  dark,  gloomy,  =  D.  bijster, 
confused,  troubled,  =  Icel.  WWr  =  Hw.  bitter 
=  Dan.  bitter,  angry,  fierce.]  I.  n.  In  ,hhi»<- 
ing,  a  brown  pigment  extracted  from  the  soot 
of  wood.  To  prepare  It.  "*>«  »'  beech  ia  the  best) 
la  put  Int.)  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  pound*  to  a  gal. 
Ion.  and  boiled  half  an  hour ;  after  *tan<UaK  to  artUc,  and 
while  hot,  the  clearer  part  of  the  rhilj  miul  tw  poured  off 
wore  the  salt*,  and  the  *edln>el>t  (which  ia  Mater) 
i>rated  U>  dryness.  It  has  been  much  uarit  as  a  watcr- 
njmf  particularly  by  tho  old  mulm,  for  tinting  drawing* 
ami  shading  sketches,  before  India  ink  came  into  general 
u*e  for  such  work.  In  oil  it  dries  very  slowly. 
II.  a.  Of  the  color  of  bister;  blackish -brown, 
bistered,  bistred  (bis'terd),  a.  [<  bitter,  bit- 
tre,  +  -etP.]    Of  the  color  of  bister;  swarthy; 


a  medieval  fortification-wall ;  a  bartlran : 
sometimes  equivalent  to  barbie**1.  See  out 
under  bartizun. 
blsnlct  (bi'gulk),  a.  [<  L.  bisvlrus,  two-fur- 
rowed :  see  bitulmut.]  Same  as  bisuleate. 
bianlcata  (bi-sul'kat),  a.  [<  «-a  +  ^Icale.] 
1.  Having  two  furrows  or  grooves.— 2.  In 
moL,  cloven-footed,  as  oxen,  or  having  two 
hoofed  digits,  as  swine.--  BUulcate  antonnaa,  *ii- 
teiiiia?  In  which  the  joint*  are  longitudinally  grooved  on 
each  side. 

biralooUBI  (bi-sul'kus),  a,  [<  L.  bitulevt,  two- 
furrowed,  <  bi-,  two-,  +  mlcut,  furrow.]  Same 
as  bituleate. 

Swine,  ,  .  .  being  binitcoua,  .  .  .  are  farrowed  with 
open  eyes,  as  other  binUfov*  anlmala. 

Str  T.  Uroiciw,  Vulg.  Far.,  vL  «. 

blfmlphate  (bi-Burfat),  n,  [<  W-3  +  tttlpkate.] 
In  ehem.,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  one 
half  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by 
a  metal. 

bitmlpbid  (bl^ul'fid),  n.  [<  W-2  +  #«/>*«/.]  A 
compound  of  sulphur  with  another  element  or 
radical,  forming  a  sulphid  which  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  atom  of  the  other  mem 


bit 

8t.  The  action  of  biting  food;  eating;  grazing.— 
St.  The  biting,  cutting,  or  penetrating  action  of 
an  edged  weapon  or  tool. — 4.  The  biting,  patch- 
ing, holding,  cutting,  or  boring  part  of 

Specifically  —  (a)  Tile  cutting  blade  of  an  U, 


ally  a  fetid  odor,  due  to  Impurities,  and  a  sharp  aromatic 
taste.  It  I*  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  la  used  In  the  art*  as  a  aolveut  for  vegetable 
oil*  and  for  caoutchouc.  Taken  internally,  it  Is  a  violent 
iKtison.  Externally  it  Is  used  a*  a  counter-irritant  and 
local  anesthetic.  —  BtBUlphld  prism,  a  prism  Ailed  with 
carbon  liiaulphld. 

blatilpbite  (bi-surnt),  «.  [<      +  #K/p«if«.] 

In  rkem.,  a  salt  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  whieh 
•me  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced 
by  a  metal. 

bilulphTjret  (bi-sul'fu-ret),  n.  [<  bi-2  +  tuU 
l>Aurrf.]  In  ckem..  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
another  element,  containing  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phur. 

blBunique  (bia-u-nek'),  n.   [<  bit  +  untrue]  A 
name  given  about  18S0  to  a  reversible  jacket, 
coat,  or  the  like,  made  with  two  faces, 
bisyllablc  (bi-si-lab'ik),  a.   [<  <h-s  +  syJioWc.] 
Composed  of  two  syllable*;  dissyllabic. 

The  verbal  stems  exhibit  blsyllablsrn  with  such  re- 
markable uniformity  that  It  would  lead  to  the  Impression 
that  the  root*  also  must  have  been  ouyflutiic. 

Smillt'$  BMt  Diet.,  art.  Confusion  of  Toogusa. 

bisyll&blsm  (bi-sil'a-bism),  n.  [<  bityUab-tc  + 
-turn.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  biayllabio, 
or  of  having  two  syllables, 
bisymmotrical  (bi-si-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  fti-a  + 
symmetrical.}  Bilaterally  symmetrical;  having 
bisymmetry. 
biaymnetrj  (bi-sim'e-trl),  n.    [i  bi-'s  +  aym- 


_t  that  .-rowne,!  the  biHrrd  face 
Betrayed  the  nnwld  of  Ahraham's  race. 

O.  W.  HiAmet,  At  tho  Pantomime. 

btattiptllate  (bl-Btip'tJ-lit),  a.  [<  W-a  +  itfipu- 
fofcj    Same  as  bi«lii>u{ea. 

bistlpnled  (bl-«tip'uld>,  a.  [<  frt-2  +  tttpulett.] 
In  hit.,  having  two  stipules. 

bistort  (bis'tArt),  n.  1=  F.  bittorte  =  It,  bit- 
torta,  <  NL.  bittorta,  <  L.  bit,  twice,  +  forfa, 
fern,  of  tortus,  pp.  of  Utrquere,  twist:  Bee  for/.] 
A  plant,  I'olugimum  Btttorta,  so  called  because 
of  its  twisted  roots :  popularly  called  *s«A«Mrr«f 
and  adiier'it-ttort.  A  tyin*  Mart  Is  a  dwarf  allied  ape- 
cles.  alpine  atxl  an  tic,  P.  einporunt. 

blstouniage  ibis't«r-nuj),  n.  [F.,  <  6i»foMr»i*T 
(a*  It.  bittornare),  twist,  deform  by  twisting,  < 
bit-,  bet-,  a  pejorative  prefix  (prob.  ult.  <  L. 
bit,  twice),  -r*toun»rr,  turn.]  In  ret.  aura.,  an 
operation  whieh  consists  in  twisting  the  testi- 
cles of  bulls  and  other  male  animals  round  the 
cord,  so  as  to  produce  atrophy,  but  leave  the 
scrotum  intact :  a  form  of  east  rut  ion  or  fielding. 

bistoury  (bis't#-ri),  n.;  pi.  /W'our>r7i(-rtz).  [< 
F.  bitlouri,  a  bistoury,  <  OK.  bittorte,  a  dagger,  n 
bistoury.  Origin  uncertain ;  eommouly  conjec- 
tured to  be  so  called  from  Pittnrium,  It.  I'ittoja, 
a  town  in  Tuscany,  whence  also  the  E.  words 
pistol  and  pistole."]  A  small,  narrow  surgical 
knife,  with  a  straight,  con\-ex,  or  concave  edge, 
and  a  sharp  or  blunt  point,  used  for  making 
incisions  und  for  other  pur|Ki»es, 

bistre,  bistred.    See  bttUr  bitlered. 

bUtriate  (bl^tri'ao.  a.  [(  6i-2  +  striate.]  In 
bot.  and  en  tow.,  marked  with  two  parallel  stria? 
or  groovea. 

bisturris  (bis-tur' is),  n.;  pi.  owfurrr*  (-ei). 
[ML.,  <  L.  bit,  twice,  +  f«rri.«,  a  tower:  see  fur- 
ref,  foiMr.]    One  of  a  series  of  small  towers 


merry.)  The  state  of  being  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical ;  correspondence  of  right  and  left 
parts,  or  of  the  two  equal  sections  of  anything. 
bit1  (bit ),  n.  [Also  in  some  senses  occasionally 
bitt;  early  mo.1.  E.  bit,  bill,  bitte,  bt/tte,  <  ME. 
byt.  byte,  bite,  <  AS.  bite  (=  OFries.  6iti,  bite,  bit 
s OS.  ftifi  =  MD.  I«te ,  D.  beet  =  LG.  bet  =  OHO. 
MITO.  bU,  Q.  bits,  strong  mas*.,  =  Icel.  Wf  = 
Sw.  6cff  =  Dan.  bid,  neut.),  a  bite,  act  of  biting, 
<  bitan  (pp.  biten),  bite:  see  bite.  In  ME.  and 
mod.  E.  (as  well  as  in  some  other  languages) 
confused  in  spelling  and  sense  with  Wf*,  which 
is  from  the  same  verb,  but  with  an  orig.  differ- 
ent formative.  In  tho  general  sense,  now  rep- 
resented bv  bite,  n.,  directly  from  the  mod. 
verb:  see  bite,  n.  The  concrete  senses  are 
later,  and  are  expressed  in  part  bv  forms  with 
other  suffixes:  cf.  ME.  bitte,  by  tie,  bytt  =  MLO. 
belr,  bet,  bitte,  bit,  LG.  ftif,  neut.,  =  Sw.  bet;, 
neut.,  bridlo-bit,  =  G.  i/rbist,  neut.,  bridle-bit 
(=  AS.  orbit,  biting);  cf.  Icel.  bitill,  bridle-bit; 
AS,  aebtftel,  bridle-bit,  <  AS.  batan,  </rba-t<in, 
bit,  curb:  see  ftnitl,  and 
f'v1   ?}  cf.  ftiff.   The  other  con- 

crete  senses  arc  recent,] 
It.  The  act  of  biting;  a 
bite. 

You  may,  If  you  stand  close, 

e  of  a  '  " 


tool. 

Specifically  —  (a)  1  lie  cutting  made  ol  an  ax,  hatchet, 
plane,  drill,  etc.  (b)  pf.  Tho  blades  of  tho  iiitter-brad  of  a 
niolding-niaclilne.  (r)  nf.  The  Jaws  of  a  pair  of  tonga,  fat) 
The  part  of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acta  on  taw 
bolt*  and  tumbler*. 

6.  A  boring-tool  used  in  a  carpenter's  brace. 
LUta  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  applied  In  a  variety  of 
way*.  The  similar  tool  used  for  metal,  and  applied  by 
the  drill 'bow,  ratchet,  brace,  lathe,  or  drllllngnachine,  ia 
termed  a  drill,  or  drill-bit.  See  auatr,  borrr.  drill,  renter, 
bit,  ffougr-bit,  quill-bit,  roMjrit,  rmell-bit,  rywm-bit,  and 
phraac*  below. 

8.  The  metal  part  of  a  bridle  which  is  inserted 

in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  with  the 

(rings,  etc.)  to  which  tho  i 

Those  that  lame  wild  hone*  .  .  . 
Stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  tut,  and  spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.        .SAadr.,  Heyu  VIII.,  r.  1 

7.  The  joint  of  an  umbrella. — 8.  A  hammer  used 
by  masons  for  dressing  granite  and  for  rough 
picking. — 9.  In  mutie,  a  short  piece  of  tube 
used  to  alter  slightly  the  pitch  of  such  wind-in- 
struments as  the  trumpet,  cornet-a-pistons,  etc 
—  annular  bit.  See  annular  —  Baldwin  bit,  a  bit  hav- 
hiir  two  mouthpiece*,  uaed  far  controlling  rictou*  horse*. 
— Braoe-tdt,  a  bit  intended  to  be  used  with  a  brace.— 
Chlfney  bit,  »  curb-bit  liavlug  a  short  niovable  arm  con- 
nected with  the  check-piece,  just  above  the  mouthpiece, 
far  receiving  the  check-straps  of  th*  bridle,  while  the 
strap  or  gag-rein  1*  attached  to  the  short  ami  of  the 
cheek'piece,  JS.  II.  Kxigkt.  —  Coal-bortng  ntt,  a  horlxaj- 
blt  having  an  entering  |Miint  and  a  succession  of  cutting 
eilgve  ot  increasing  radius.—  Copper  bit  or  bolt;  a  name 
given  to  a  soldering-iron.—  Cornish  bit,  a  lathe-drill  in 
which  the  cutter  is  Inserted  dlamrtrtrajrir  In  a  mortise  at 
tlie  end  of  the  drill  stock.  — DucknoM  bit,  a  boring  Ut 
tlie  end  of  which  Is  bent  horizontally  Into  a  armkrircular 
f'>nn.— Ducx'a-tll]  bit,  a  wood-boring  tool  which  ha* 
no  lip,  the  screw  cylinder  forming  the  barrel  of  the  tool 
ending  In  a  than  Milfoil  rounding  part  wldch  forma  the 
cutter:  uaed  in  a  brace,  —  Bljlauulllia;  hit,  a  boring  tool 

iliich  the  cutting  diameter  la  ed- 
ible.— Oerman  Ut,  a  wo.«t  boring 

with  a  long  elliptical  pod  and  a 
e-polllL  It  I*  used  in  a  brace,  and 
niakr*  a  taper  toward  the  end  of  the  hole 
when  not  driven  entirely  through  the 
wood.  Half-round  tut;  or  cylinder- 
bit,  a  drill  uaed  for  hard  wooda  and  met- 
als. It*  section  Is  a  semicircle,  tlie  cut- 
ting edge*  at  end  and  side  maki 
angle  of  HS*  or  SC.—  Hanoverian 
check  oil  for  hones  having  on  the 
or  lower  arm  two  or  more  loops  for  reins, 
and  at  tlie  extremity  of  tho  abort  cheek 
a  loop  whlrti  receive*  the  leather  cheek; 
there  Is  a  rein-ring  at  the  rheek  plece.—  Hessian  bit,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Jointed  hit  for  bridle*.  Plog-osntsr 
Ut,  a  boring-tool  having  a  cylinder  of  meUl  in  the  rrnlcr 
Instead  of  a  point.  Tlie  cylinder  Au  a  bolo  reedy  nnds, 
■nd  tlie  hit  oiunterslnks  or  remove*  the  metal  atiove  It— 
8Ul-noae  Mt,  Same  aa  n<w -bit.— To  take  the  bit  la 
the  teeth,  to  bold  the  bit  between  the  teeth,  so  that  it 
cannot  hurt  the  mouth  when  pulled  upon.  *od  run:  lav 
ixmie  unmanurcslik- :  said  of  a  horn,  and,  flgurativrlv,  of 
person*.— Twisted  bit,  a  boring  loo)  formed  of  ahar 
Into  a  spiral,  aa  In  tlie  auger. 

bit1  (bit),  v.  f.j  pret.  and  pp.  Wffrd,  ppr.  bitting. 
K  Wf>,  n.]  To  put  a  bridlo  upon ;  put  the  bit 
in  the  mouth  of  (a  horse) ;  accustom  to  the  bit; 
hence,  to  curb;  restrain. 

bit2  (bit),  n.  [<  ME.  bite,  a  bit,  morsel  <  Aa 
Wto,  a  bit,  piece  bitten  off  (=  OFries.  Win  = 
D.  beet,  a  morsel,  bectfe,  a  small  portion,  = 
MLG.  bete,  bet,  LG.  tteten  =  OHO.  biu»>,  MHO. 
Wrcc,  O.  bi*»e,  bitten  =  Icel.  Wfi  =  Sw.  Wf  = 
Dan.  bill,  n  morsel),  weak  maae.,  <  iitton  (pp. 
Wfcii),  bite :  see  bite,  v.,  bite,  «.,  and  Wf1,  with 
which  bit'*  has  been  in  part  confused.]  If.  A 
portion  of  food  bitten  off ;  a  mouthful ;  a  bile. 
—  2.  A  morsel  or  a  little  piece  of  food. 

1 1  and  batten  on  cold  Mi*. 

.S»eA,Cor.,lv.  5, 


of 


ir**n  Hue 


bit.  tnii  not  «urv 


i  rich  the  ribe,  but  t 

Sbai..  U  I.  U.  1.  1. 

Hence — 3.  A  small  quantity  of  food;  a  modi- 
cum or  moderate  supply  of  provisions:  as,  to 
tako  a  Wf  and  a  sup.  [Dialectal.] 

He  dealre*  no  iu<ire  In  Uits  world  but  a  bit  and  a  brsl; 
that  la,  only  as  much  food  and  raiment  a*  nature  crave*. 

SrctcJi  Prrtbyterian  Ktoquemt,  p.  35. 

4.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  anything ;  a 
small  portion  or  quantity  ;  a  little :  as.  a  Wf  of 
glass ;  a  Wf  of  land ;  a  Wf  of  one's  mind.  The 
word  1*  often  used  in  certain  phrase*  expressive  ot  *i- 
tent  or  degree  :  thus.  '•»  Wf  older"  means  somewhat  old- 
er, older  to  wmie  eit*nl ;  "  not  a  bit'  not  a  whit,  not  ia 
any  drgree  ;  "a  good  bit  older,"  a  good  deal  older ;  *  Wl 
of  *  humorist."  somewhat  of  ■  humorist,  etc.  It  is  used 
deprei1»linglyior)coni|jM.l..n»tely  i^se.  a  Mtle  bit  ot  a 

HI*  m*Je*ly  ha*  power  to  grant  a  patent  for  stamping 

round  bi'l*  of  copper.  i»«Vt. 

There  srv  several  Hits  at  Valniontonc  to  delight  an  artist, 
esn.i  l»lly  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  a  mi 
cent  fragment  ut  the  ancient  wall  tonus  th*  foregi 
to  sosne  pktuneiiue  houses. 


,  a. 
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Toot  case  1m  not  a  bit  clearer  than  It  waa  seven  jean 
ago.  Arimiiknot. 

My  young  companion  wni  a  M/  of  a  poet,  a  Ml  of  an  ar- 
tist, ftbtloii  musician,  and  .  .  .  a  Mr  of  an  actor, 

T.  //oat,  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  L 
8.  Crisis;  nick  of  time.  [Scotch.] — 6.  A  BtnaLl 
piece  of  ground ;  a  spot.    [Scot en.] 

It »  a  btcldy  enough  bit.  Scott,  Waverley,  II.  ulli. 
7.  Any  small  coin :  as,  a  fourpcnny-Wf ;  a  sij> 
penny-oif.  specifically,  the  name  of  a  ■mall  West  In- 
dian coin  worth  about  10  cent* ;  alao.  In  parts  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  silver  coin  formerly  current  (lu  some 
■  (I  a  Mexican  thUlino),  of  the  value  of  lij  cents ; 
r  in  the  West,  the  sum  of  1*1  cents. 

I  an  ue  upon  tiU  ■tiuul 
der.  The  Century,  XXVII.  ». 

A  tat  of  blood.  »ca  Wood  - A  long  MV 
I  Western  U.  n.l  -  A  snort  bit,  U    cents.  [Wo 
-  Bit  by  Ms,  little  by  little ;  imperceptibly. 

And,  Mtoyfnf, 
1  all  from  na  but  woe. 


4.  To  sting,  as  an  insect:  a*,  to  be  bitten  by  ft 

flea  6 .  To  cause  a  sharp  or  smarting  pain  in ; 

cause  to  smart :  as,  pepper  Wfe*  the  mouth. — 
6.  To  nip,  as  with  frost ;  blast,  blight,  or  injure. 

Like  an  envious  aneaptng  frost. 
That  MM*  the  Brat  born  Infanta  of  the  spring. 


All  three  of  them  are  de.perate  ^thelr  great  full 
"ow  gliu^^' the  Jljirttt  *^^°Trra'pr.t, 


fe^ilT" 


one's  can. 


ikaaf  a  pencil  or  a 
did  conviction  unrestrained  by 
ally  to  the  person  himself,  and  In 
Be  had  yiren  the  Ikuk  what  waa  called  a  bit  */  Au  mind 
■  t,  ami  he  wished  very  lunch  that  he  would 
. .(  whole. 

Urd  CampbtU.  London  Tunee,  April  It,  l«aM. 
■  tyn.  4.  Scrap.  I 
tit*  (bit).  Preterit  and 
pie  of  bite. 

Dlt*t.    A  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Sai 


on  the  subject,  t 
give  them  the  w 


traction  of  bidiieth 
cative  present  of  b 


third  person  singular  indi- 

<i. 


A-***.,  L.  I.  L,  I.  i. 
their  treat  guilt, 

IU.  S. 

7.  To  take  fast  hold  of;  grip  or  catch  into  or 
on,  ho  at*  to  act  with  effect :  get  purchase  from, 
aa  bv  friction :  as,  the  anchor  bite*  the  ground ; 
the  file  bites  the  iron ;  the  wheels  bite  the  rails. 

The  laat  screw  of  the  rack  bavins  been  turned  au  often 
Uiat  ita  purchase  crumbled,  and  it  now  turned  and  turned 
with  nothing-  to  bite.  Diektnt. 

8.  In  etehino,  to  corrode  or  eat  into  with  aqua- 
fortis or  other  mordant,  aa  a  metal  surface 
that  has  been  laid  bare  with  an  etehing-needle 
often  with  in :  aa,  the  plate  is  now  bitten 

9.  To  cheat ;  trick ;  deceive ;  overreach : 
only  in  the  past  participle :  as,  the  biter  was  ('if. 

The  rogue  waa  bit.  rVjte,  Moral  Essays,  III.  Sftt. 

At  laat  the  played  for  her  left  eye;  .  .  .  this  too  ahe  loat ; 
however,  the  had  the  consolation  of  bitiny  the  tharper, 
for  he  never  perceived  Uiat  It  waa  made  of  glass  till  It  Iw- 
" '  i  own.         OiMrmtlA,  CttUrn  of  tho  World,  ctl. 
dust  or  tbs  fround,  to  fall ;  be  thrown  or 
;  be  vanquished  or  humbled. 
Ilia  vanqnlahed  rival  waa  to  (rile  (Aa  duaf  before  htm. 

IHtraeli. 

Tobltethsgtora.  See  (*>>*.-  To  M to  the  Up,  to  press 

i  of  an- 


e  gpel 

blt«ti  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  ftsiMS. 

bitangent  (bl-tan'ignt),  it.  [<  bi-'  +  tangent.] 
In  math.,  a  double  tangent;  a  straight  line 
which  touches  a  given  curve  ftt  _  ' 

two  point*.    If  M  denote*  the  degree     f    ~~  \ 
and  n  tho  das*  of  a  curve,  then  (n    m)  I 
(w-f  ns-H)  la  the  etreaa  of  the  number     V  J 

of  lie  biUnaenU  over  Hie  number  of  lta   

double  points. -Isolated  Wtangent,  a    Buccal "»  fu- 
lfil line  tangent  to  a  curve  at  two  Una.       ■*""  U"L 
gtnarv  points. 

bitangentiai  (bl-tan-jen'shal),  a.  [<  bitangent 
+  -tat.]  In  suifa.,  pertaining  to  a  bitangent. 
—  BlL&ngentlal  curva,  a  curve  which  paaecsmraugh  the 

point*  at  contact  of  theoltangenta  of  a  given  curve. 

bitartrate  (bl-tSr'trat),  n.  [<  Z*-2  +  farfrofc.] 
A  tartrate  which  contains  one  hydrogen  atom 
replaceable  by  a  base.   Potasalum  bttartrate. 

Bmne  m  crmm  or  tartar,  or  aryol  (whirh  aiwt 

bit-brace  (bit'bras),  n.     A  tool  for  holding 
and  turning  a  boring-bit;  a  brace;  a  bit-stock. 
Bit- brace  die,  a  amall  acrew^uttiug  die  uaed  with  a 

brace. 

bitch  (bich),  a.  [<  ME.  bUclie,  biehe,  <  AS. 
biree,  also  bitv^i,  =  Icel.  biiioa  =  Norw.  KifWr, 
a  bitch.  Of.  Ut.  betie,  prUe,  a  bitch,  and  F.  bieJte, 
a  bitch,  also  a  fawn.  The  relations  of  these 
forms  are  undetermined.]  1.  The  female  of 
the  dog;  also,  by  extenaiou,  the  female  of  other 
canine  animals,  as  of  the  wolf  and  fox. — 2.  A 
coarse  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

John  had  not  run  a-mnddlrut  au  long  had  It  not  been 
for  an  eitravagaiit  bitch  of  a  wife. 

ArtnUhnot,  John  Dull,  p.  1). 

lutchexyt  (bleh'e-ri),  n.  [<  61fc»  +  -ery.-}  Vile- 
neax  or  coarseness  in  a  woman ; 
lewdness  in  general. 
l)itch-W0Od  (bich'wnd),  n.  Tho  wood  of  a  le- 
guminous tree,  Lonchocarpu*  lati/oiiu*,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
bite)  (bit),  r. ;  pret,  bit,  pt>.  bitten,  sometimes  ©if. 
ppr.  f>itt«f7.  [Oie-  W(«i (pret.  bot,  boot,  pi.  feifc-H, 
pp.  biten),  <  AH.  frifim  (pret.  fcdf,  pi.  biton,  p 
Wfe«)  =  OS.  bi<,ni  =  OKries.  617*1  =  1).  bijtett 
MLG.  Mtea.  LG.  biten  =  OliG.  biznn,  MHO.  i 


the  lip  between  the  teeth  in  order  to  repreea  lucni 
grr,  mirth,  or  other  emotion.  (Compare  ti>  bit*  rAe  bnvjut.) 
-  To  bite  the  thumb  att,  to  liuult  or  defy  by  putting 
the  thumb-nail  Into  the  mouth,  and  with  a  >erk 
It ' 


,  and  with 


I  will  MM  mn  thumb  at  them,  which  la  a  dtagracc  to 
them,  if  they  bear  it  SAoa..  K.  and  J.,  i.  1. 


To  Mte  the  tongue,  to  bold  one 'a  tongue ;  reprru  ( 
try)  apeech ;  maintain  filed  alienee.  (Compare  to  bits 
ftp, and  to  hold  one'f  ronoue.) 


So  York  muM  alt,  and  fret,  and  MM  Au  (onjrue. 
While  his  own  laiide  are  bargain 'd  tor  and  eoUL 

Shat.,  t  Una.  VL,  I  I. 

-  Syn.  See  tat. 

lX  intrant.  1.  To  have  a  habit  of  biting  or 
snapping  at  persons  or  things :  as,  a  dog  that 
bite*;  a  biting  horse— 2.  To  pierce,  etiug,  or 
inflict  injury  by  biting,  literally  or  figuratively. 
It  [wm«l  MMiAllkeearTpentandatlngetn  like  an  adder. 

Prov.  niil.  Si 
Look,  when  he  fawn,  he  MM*;  and  when  he  MM», 
Hit  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

SAu*.,  Bich.  IIL,  1.  S. 
Smiling  and  careleat,  casting  worda  that  Ml 
Like  nouoned  darta. 

Wiliiam  ilorru.  Earthly  Farad  toe.  II.  ST. 

3.  To  take  a  bait,  as  a  fish:  either  literally  or 
figuratively. 

Bait  the  hook  well :  thla  flan  will  Mm. 

Shot.,  Much  Ado,  u.  a. 
Well  bsJt  that  men  may  bite.  fair. 

rlefcArr,  Wildgooae  Chaae. 

4.  To  take  and  keep  hold ;  grip  or  catch  into 
another  object,  bo  aa  to  act  on  it  with  effect, 
obtain  purchase  or  leverage-power  from  it,  and 
•  he  like:  aa,  the  anchor  frite*;  cog-wheels  bite 
when  the  teeth  of  one  enter  into  the 
of  the  other  and  cause  it  to  revolve. 


nr        In  dry  weather  tho  roada  reuulre  to  be 
being  ■wept,  >o  that  the  bruahea  may  bite. 


roughnegg  or  power  of  abrasion :  as,  the  bile  of 
an  anchor  on  the  ground ;  the  bite  of  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  on  the  rail*. 

The  ihorter  the  MM  of  a  crowbar,  the  greater  la  the 
power  gained. 

IT.  HottAean,  Getting  on  In  the  World,  p.  118. 

7.  In  efe*iB<7,  the  corrosion  effected  by  the  acid. 
—  8.  In  pnnting,  an  imperfection  in  a  printed 
sheet  caused  by  part  of  the  impression  being 
received  on  the  friskot  or  paper  mask. — 9f.  A 
cheat ;  a  trick ;  a  fraud. 

Ill  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mr*  Johnson ;  It  la  a 
new-fangled  way  of  being  wlttv,  and  they  call  It  a  MM. 

Stein,  To  a  friend  of  Mra.  Johnaon,  1700. 

10f.  A  sharper;  one  who  cheats.   Johnson. — 
HI*  bark  la  worse  than  hla  bite.  rVefwrai. 
bitelen  (blt'les),  a.  [<  bite,  ».,  +  -&*».]  With- 
out bite;  wanting  in  ability  or  desire  to  bite ; 
harmless. 

Chilled  them  [midges)  apeech  lean  and  Mr*{**>. 

7*e  Century,  XXVII.  TgO. 

bitentacnlato  fbl-ten-tak'n-lat),  a.  [<  bi--  + 
tentaculate.]  Having  two  tentacles,  or  a  pair 
of  organs  likened  to  tentacles. 

The  goiiophore  contained  ui  a  gonaiwlum,  aontewhat 
like  that  of  Laomedra,  to  aet  free  aa  a  ciliated  MMntora- 
lale  body.  Huxley,  AnaL  Invert,  p.  lis. 

biter  (W'ter),  it.  fME.  Wter,  bitere;  <  bite  + 
■erl.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  bites;  an 
animal  given  to  biting ;  a  fish  apt  to  take  bait. 

Great  barkers  are  no  MMre.  Camden. 

A  bold  Mfer.  /.  IfoW.mi,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  One  who  cheat*  or  defrauds;  al 
one  who  deceive*  by  way  of  joke. 

A  bilet  li  one  who  tell*  you  a  thing  you  have  no  ] 
to  disbelieve  in  itaelf.  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs 
in  your  face,  and  triunipba  that  he  has  deceived  you. 

Syeelat»r,  Na  M4. 

biterminal  (bi-ter'mi-nal>,  n.  [Tr.  of  Or.  /*  cJio 
oiQ^srwi1.  ]  A  binomial  line  ;  aline  that  is  the 
sum  of  two  incommenxttrable  lines. 

biternate  (bi-ter'nat),  <t.  T<  +  ternate.] 
In  bot.,  doubly  ternate,  as  when  each  of  the 
partial  petioles  of  a  ternate  leaf  bears  thrco 
leaflets. 

bite-sheept  (bit'shen),  n.  [So  MIX3.  bite*chip, 
O.  bis»-»rhaf,  with  the  same  allusion.]  A  once 
favorite  pun  upon  bishop,  as  if  one  who  biteB 
the  sheep  which  he  ought  to  feed.    X.  £.  D. 

bithoigm  (bi'the-izm),  «.  [<  fri-3  +  theism.] 
Belief  in  two  pods,  specifically  a  good  and  an 
evil  one;  dualism,  (Ttarc.] 

biti  (be'te),  n.  [E.  Ind.l  An  East  Indiau  name 
for  species  of  DallMvgia,  especially  I).  lati/olia, 
one  of  the  East  Indian  rosewoods. 

biting  (bl'ting),  a.  [<  ME.  biting:  verbal  n.  of 
6ifc,  r.]  1.  Tneactionof  cutting,  piercing,  etc., 
in  any  sense  of  bite. —  2.  The  corroding  action 
of  a  mordant  upon  a  metal  plate,  wherever 
the  lines  of  a  design,  drawn  upon  a  prepared 
ground,  have  been  laid  hare  with  a  needle,  aa 
in  etching,  or  the  surface  is  alternately  stopped 
out  and  exposed,  as  in  aquatint. 

iJZirain, 


Maf/hea. 

To  bate  at,  to  anap  at  with  tha  teeth ;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  altar)  or  carp  at ;  Inveigh  against 


No  marvel,  though  you  Mm  so  sharp  at  i 
S'ou  are  so  empty  of  them.      Skat.,  M 


ressnni. 

and  C,  IL 


sen,  ti.  beissen  =  Icel.  bita  =  Sw. 


bi- 

bila  =  Dan. 


eufc  =  Goth.  beiUtn,  bite,  =  L.  Jtmlere  (■J 'pi), 
cleave,  =  Skt.  ^  bhiii,  divide.  From  the  AS. 
«ome  Wfe,  /^f»,  bit",  bitter*,  beetle*,  beetle*; 
to  the  Icel.  are  due  fraif',  and  prob.  f>i«;  from 
L.  findere  come  fissile,  fissure,  bifid,  etc)  I, 
trans.  1.  To  cut,  pierce,  or  divido  with  the 
teeth :  as,  to  bite  an  apple. 
The  flail  that  oik?  was  caught  new  bait  wll  hardly  byte. 

Speiuer.  F.  IJ.,  II.  i.  4. 

2.  To  remove  with  the  teeth ;  cut  away  by  bit- 
ing: with  off,  out,  etc. :  as,  to  bite  off  a  piece  of 
an  apple,  or  bitr  a  piece  out  of  it ;  to  («'&'  off 
one's  noee  to  spite  one's  face. 

Ill  bite  my  tongue  ml,  ere  II  proi-c  »  traitor. 

Beau.  a»l  ft  ,  «'lt  at  Scv.  rul  Weapons,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  grasp  or  grip  with  the  teeth;  press  the 
teeth  strongly  upon:  as,  to  bite  the  thumb  or 
Hp.    (See  phrases  below.  ) 

,  Rebellion  MM  her  chain. 

fin*,  Windsor  1'oreat,  L  4!1. 


To  bite  in.  (a)  To  corrode,  as  the  »cM  used  In  etching. 
(»>  To  repreea  one's  thoughta,  or  restrain  one's  foellnga. 
bite  (bit),  n.  [<  late  ME.  byte,  bite  ((>.>),  tak- 
ing the  place  of  earlier  bite  (bite),  in  mod.  E. 
bit  (see  tVif1);  from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of 
cutting,  piercing,  or  wounding  with  the  teeth 
or  as  with  the  teeth:  as,  the  frit*  of  a  dog;  the 
Inte  of  a  crab.— 2.  The  seizing  of  bait  by  a 
fish :  aa,  waiting  for  a  bite. 

I  have  known  a  very  (ood  fisher  angle  diligently  four 
or  »1x  hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

3.  A  wound  made  by  the  teeth  of  an  animal  or 
by  any  of  the  biting^  piercing,  or  stinging  or- 
gans of  the  lower  annuals:  as,  a  dog's  frife;  a 
mosquito-offc- ;  a  flea-6ifc\ 

Their  venom  d  6.M.        ftryden,  tr.  of  VlnriTs  OeOTjrlca. 

4.  As  much  as  ia  taken  at  once  by  biting;  a 
mouthful :  as,  a  bite  of  bread. 


Better  one  bite  at  forty,  of  Truth  s  bitter  rind, 
Thau  the  hot  wlue  that  gushed  from  the  vtntagcof  twenty : 


Unit,  Life  of  Blundcl. 

5.  Food;  victuals:  as,  three  days  without 
either  Mte  or  sup. — 6.  The  catch  or  hold  that 
of  a  mechanics' 
r,in. 


rifiioiw  .worn*.  Earthly  Paradise.  I.  Mh. 
2.  Severe;  sharp;  bitter;  painful:  as,  a  "bit- 
ing affliction,''  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  .1.-3. 
Acrid ;  hot ;  pungent :  as,  a  biting  titste.  Hence 
—4.  Sharp;  severe;  cutting;  sarcastic:  as.  a 
biting  remark. 

This  was  a  nipping  sermon,  a  pinching  sermon,  a  MMiw 
sermon.  laftowr,  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI..  1440. 

Pope's  provocation  was  too  often  the  mere  opportunity 
to  say  a  Mtuv  thing,  where  he  could  do  tt  safely. 

Loteeil,  Among  my  Books.  1st  err.,  p.  70. 

biting-dragon  (bi'ting-drag'on),  n.  An  old 
name  for  tarragon,  Artemisia  lfracvncvlus. 

bitfngly  (bi'ting-li),  ovfr.  In  a  biting  manner; 
sarcasticull  v  ;  sneeringly . 

bitingneM(nt'ting-nes), "n.  Pungencv ;  acridity. 

bit-key  (bit'kS),  n.  A  key  designed  to  fit  r 
permutation-lock,  the  steps  of  which  are  form- 
ed by  movable  bits.    See  toek. 

bitleas  (bit'les).a.  [<  Wfl,  n.,  +  -less.]  With- 
out  bit  or  bridle. 

Mtlete  NilmldlBii  horse.  Panthave,  .ttneld,  It. 

bitlingt  (bit'ling),  n.  [<  bit"  +  dim.  -ling.]  A 
vcrv  small  bit  or  piece. 

bitmontht  (bit'mouth),  n.  The  bit  or  iron  put 
into  a  horse's  mouth.  Bttiley. 

bitnoben  (bit -no' ben),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
the  Hind,  name  bit  laran,  or  bitl  laran  :  bit,  bid 
(cerebral  ( or  <l)  is  of  uncertain  meaning ;  toraa, 
dial.  Uxban,  Ion,  lun,  etc.,  <  Skt.  latana,  salt.]  A 
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white  saline  substance  obtained  from  India,  a 
ehlorid  of  sodium  or  common  salt  fused  with 
myrobalan  and  a  portion  of  iron,  wuiobcn  ha* 
tmn  used  In  India  from  (Inn  of  high  antiquity,  and  U 
applied  to  Mi  InAtiilc  variety  «i(  purposes.  It  is  regarded 
there  as  »  specific  fur  almost  every  disorder. 

blto-treo  (be'to-tre),  ».    Same  a*  A/yifi/. 
bltourei,  »•     A  Middle  English  form  of  bit- 
frr»». 

blt-plncers  (bit'pin'strx),  n.  pi. 
Pincers  with  curred  jaws,  used 
liv  locksmiths. 

bit-stock  (bit'stok),  n.  The  ban- 
die  or  stock  by  which  a  boring- 
bit  is  held  and  rotated;  a  car- 
penter's brace. 

bit-strap  (bit  strap),  n.  A  short 
strap  connecting  the  bit  to  a  short 
cheek-bridle  or  to  a  halter.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

bltt  (bit),  n.  [Formerly,  and  still 
occasionally,  written  bit,  but  usu- 
ally in  pi.  toffs,  biU,  early  mud.  R. 
beetet;  hence  F.  bittt*,  formerly 
bites,  pi.,  =  Sp.  bitas,  pi..  =  Pg. 
obt tin,  pi.,  =  it.  bitte,  pi..  bitts.  Origin  uncer- 
tain ;  connected  in  sense,  and,  in  the  early 
moil.  E.  spelling  brtlrn,  in  form,  with  Sw.  be- 
ting a  Dan.  beding,  a  bitt,  bitts,  >  D.  brim,,  = 
0.  baling,  a  bitt ;  with  compounds,  Sw.  beting, 
bull  =  Dan.  bedingttbolt,  a  bitt-bolt ;  D.  beting, 
houten,  pi.,  =  O.  bdtinghblw,  pi.,  bitts  (I).  Aoiif 
as  O.  Ao/j,  wood).  Sw.  beting,  =  Dan.  beding, 
means  lit.  'bait inn,  pasturing,'  as  a  horse,  by 
tethering  it  (=  AS.  bating  betiny,  a  rope,  a 
cable),  <  Sw.  beta  =  Dan.  feedc  =  Icel.  brila, 
bait,  pasture,  =  AS.  batan,  bridle,  reiu  in,  curb, 
orig.  causal  of  Sw.  bita  =  Dan.  butt  =  Icel.  bila 
=  AS.  tofns,  bite :  see  6oifl,  bite,  toft.  The  ME. 
tofug,  a  whipping-post,  and  Icel.  oifi,  a 
beam  in  a  bouse,  a  thwart-  in  a  boat,  are 
different  reasons,  prob.  neither  of  them  the 
source  of  the  E.  word.]  Xaul,,  n  strong  post 
of  wood  or  iron  to  which  cables  are  made  fast. 

HIIU  arc  fsstcned  to  tile  deck,  generally  In  pairs,  and  are 
named  si-cordlng  to  their  use* :  as,  rtdllic.4«ffs,  towing- 
bittt,  wlndtass-fci/ts,  etc. 

bltt  (bit),  r.  t.   [<  bill,  «.]   AVtuf.,  to  put  round 
»:  as,  to  toff  the 


*  tbey  occur.  The  term  la  now  restrlc 
amorphous  MUrr  eitrscl.  generally  oo« 
iltlnn,  obtained  from  many  plant*  I.)  l.ilL.„ 

leas,  ami  treating  with  alcohol  to 
Uio  bitter  sod,  to  the  laat  and 
ith  itself.  "Bya.  3.  Uricvoua,  dU- 


to  the 
of  definite 
I.)  l».lllng  In  wa- 


in whl 
l.n>wn 

..imposition. 

ter,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
remove  realn,  etc-  -  TO  f" 
direst  extremity  :  to  death 
Creasing,  afflictive,  poignant. 
IL      1.  That  which  is  bitter;  bitterness. 

Ill  no  codbo  demo  [Judge)  betuenc  ruetc  (sweet)  and 
Iryter.  Ayenbite  e/  /uirif,  p.  St 

The  lick  man  hath  been  offended  at  the  wholesome  kit. 
ler  of  the  medicine.  Sn.fr,  Abbot.  L  fci. 


l  lu  bubbling  i 


i  >iii  (lings. 


for 


able,  in  onlcr  to  fasten 
ly.  The  latter  process. 


anil 


it  or  to  let  it  out  gradually, 
is  called  reertsj,  amy. 

The  chain  ia  llien  paaaed  through 
round  Uie  windlass,  ami  btftri. 

H.  H.  /Miw,  Jr.,  Before  the  Must,  p.  73. 

bittaclet  (bit'a-kl),  n.  The  earlier  form  of  bin- 
nacle. 

bitter1  (bit'er),  a.  and  it.  [<  ME.  bitter,  biter, 
<  AS.  biter,  bitor  (=  OS.  hi/fur  =■  D.  MEO.  Ui. 
bitter  =  ODO.  bitUtr,  MHO.  0.  bitter  m  Icel. 
bttr  =  8w.  Dnn.  bitter  =  Ooth.  (wilh  irreg.  ai 
for  i)  ftfJifr.),  bitter,  <  ftifait,  bite :  see.  bile.}  T_ 
a.  1.  Having  a  harsh  taste,  like  that  of  worm- 
'  or  quinine.  r.-rtiM-riy  the  wurd  waa  applied  to 
,t  and  u.  aalt  thlnva,  aa  well  aa  to  Ui.«  to  which  It 
nearly  alwaya  neatrlctod. 

All  men  ace  airreed  to  call  rlneitar  aour,  honey  sweet, 
au.l  aim  Inltrr.  /hirae,  SllMiinv  and  Beautlfnl. 

Hence  —  2.  Unpalatable;  hanl  to  swallow,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively:  as,  a  oiffer  pill;  a  MKer 


But  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a  troth. 
Tho  hitter.  Trnniravn,  Ballii  and  BaLan. 

Hard  to  be  borne;  grievous;  distressful; 
calamitous:  as,  a  Wlfer  moment  ;  fciffrr  fate. 

N  allot 

Kor  our  advantage  on  the  bittrr  mat. 

^*ait..  1  nen.  IV.,  L  1. 

4.  Causing  pain  or  smart  to  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing;  piercing ;  painful;  biting:  as,  bitter  cold: 
thefti(fcrbla*t,"/>r(Nfcn.—  6.  H»mh.  us  words; 

sarcastic;  cutting;  sharp:  as, •'<><(- 
,  3  Hon.  VI.,  ii.  C. 
.Imrtiiiir.  rooiplainf.1  In  litttr  tcrnmnf  the  way  In 
he  won  treated.  Jfacautoy.  Warren  llajtln^ra. 

6.  riii-risliiiig  or  exhibiting  animosity,  hate, 


reproachful ; 


nga 

fij-nil.  I'llllde  Harold,  I.  81 

Specifically — 2.  A  bitter  medicine,  as  a  bitter 
bark  or  root,  or  an  infusion  made  from  it.  See 

fcj(f<T». 

bitter1  (blt'Ar).  r.  t.  [<  ME.  Wfrrrs,  <  AS.  W- 
ferMn  (=  OHO.  btttartn,  MHO.  0.  fciffrrn),  < 
biter,  bitter:  see  btffcrt,  a.]  To  mike  bitter; 
give  a  bitter  taste  to ;  embitter.  [Rare.] 

Wauid  not  horae-alnea  Inner  It  [beer]  aa  wellT 

H'lisVof  (P.  PlnuarX 

bitter3  (bit'er),  ».  r<  fttrr  +  -<-ri.]  A«m.,  a 

tnrn  of  a  cable  round  the  bitts. 
bitter^  (bit'er^,  n.    An  old  form  of  MMrml. 
bitter-blaln  (bit'*r-blan),  n.   A  name  given  In 

Ouiana  to  a  scrophulariaeeous  herb,  I  andeUia 

diffusa,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  fever  and 

liver-complainta. 

bitter-bloom  (bit'er-bWrn).  n.  The  American 
centaury,  Stibbatia  angular!*,  a  gentianaeeous 
herb,  used  as  a  simple  bitter  in  the  treatment 
of  fevers,  etc. 

bittar-buah  (bit'er-bosh),  «.  The  name  in  Ja- 
maica for  Euftatorium  nerrotum,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  in  cholera,  smallpox,  and 
other  diseases. 

bitter-earth  (bit'er-erth),  n.  [<  tiffcr  +  earth ; 
=  O.  bittt r-rrde.]    Calcined  magnesia. 

bitter-end  (bit'er-end),  n.  l<  7«<f<-r9  +  end*.] 
.V.mf.,  that  part  of  a  calile  which  is  abaft  the 
bitts,  and  therefore  within  board,  when  the  ship 
rides  at  anchor. 

bitter-grass  (bit'6r-gras),  n.    The  colic-root  of 

the  United  States,  .<fcfrM/rtrt«o*i. 
bitter-head  Oiil'er-hed).  n.    A  local  name  in 

parts  of  Ohio  for  the  calico-bass,  Vonnoxyji  *p><- 

bitter-herb  (bit'*r-erb),  «.  1.  The  European 
centaury,  Ervlhra/a  eentaurium.—  2.  The  bal- 
mony  of  tnv  United  States,  Chclonr  glabra. 

bittarlng  (bit'^r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bitter^, 
f.]  lTSame  as  bit  tern-,  2.—  2.  The  acquiring 
by  wine  of  a  bitter  flavor,  due  to  the  formation 
of  brown  aldehyde  resin  or  other  bitter  sub- 
stance, from  age  or  high  temperature. 

bitterish  (bit'er-ish),  «.  [<  ©iffcrl  +  -<**'.] 
Somewhat  bitter;  moderately  bitter. 

bitter-king  (bit'er-king),  n.  K  toffcr-i  +  iWitj.] 
A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  Soula- 
vtea  amara,  natural  order  PaltfgaUuynr,  all  parts 
of  which  are  intensely  bitter"and  are  reputed 
to  possess  antiperiodic  properties. 

bitterllng  (bit'6r-ling).  n.  (<  bitter  +  -Win;!.] 
A  cyprinoid  fish,  Ukodrut  amunu,  of  the  fresh 
witters  of  central  Europe.  It  resemble,  a  bream  in 
form,  bill  the  anal  fin  to  comparatlrely  short(wlt)i  1-' rsjs), 
the  Ub-ral  line  Is  Iniprrfecl,  and  Uie  female  has  a  lung  ei- 
f-mal  uriaifriltaj  tube. 

bitterly  (bit'6r-li),  adc.  [<  ME.  bitterly,  bitter- 
lichr,  <  AS.  biterliee.  adv.  (<  "biterlie,  adX,  = 
D.  bitterlijW  =  Icel.  bitrligr  as  Dan.  bitterlig  as 
O.  bitterlirh,  adj.),  <  biter  +  -lire :  see  bitter^,  a., 
and  -/«■».]  In  a  bitter  manner.  (□)  Mournfully; 
sorrowfully  ;  In  a  manner  eipreasins  u...litnanl  »rlef  or  re- 

And  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  Mat.  txrt  75. 

Everybody  knows  liow  bittrrty  f^iuto  the  Fourteenth, 
towards  the  elose  of  his  Hie,  lamented  Ills  fi>rnier  el- 
lr.  .     ,  i  .  Jfacouiu^.  Mill  on  Government. 

<M  In  a  severe  or  liarsh  msnncr  ;  sharply  ;  severely  ;  an- 
itrUy  :  as.  to  censure  biiifrty. 
The  Almlt-hty  hath  dealt  very  M«*rly  with  me. 

'■  I.  VK 


bellows  like  a  bull ;  (2)  also  erroneously  iden- 
tified hy  some  with  ML.  bifortas,  fttfanw, 
which,  with  a  var.  pisfonu,  is  explained  in 
AS.  glosses  by 
«-rc»wrt,  srr<rsj- 
n«  (>  E  ktcn), 
and  once  by 
erdling  ( >  E. 
arlixg) ;  but 
(3)  prob.  a  var. 
of  L.  butio(n-) 
(>  Pg.  fcyfio), 
a  bittern  —  a 
word  supposed 
to  bo  of  imita- 
tive origin,  re- 
lated to  buliere, 
cry  like  a  bit- 
tern, bubo,  an 
owl,  etc.  Cf. 
the  equiv.  E. 
dial.  An«ct- 
oi«ttf>.  Sc.  mire- 
drum,  E.  dial. 
bog-bull,  V.tau- 
reau  (fetaug, 
'  bull  of  the 
swamp,'  ba-uf 
de  marait,  O. 
Moo&trktte,  'ox 

of  the  marsh,'  etc. ;  and  see  (xkiih',  frum>>3,  &m"', 
fcotrf1,  belloir,  etc.]  1.  A  Euro|>ean  wailing  bird, 
of  the  family  Ardeida  and  subfamily  Botauri- 
nat;  tho  Botauru*  ttellarts,  a  kind  of 'heron,  it 

la  about  t  feet  l.>nit,  ia  spev  kled.  motllnl,  an.t  fret-sled 
with  several  shades  of  blackish. brown,  bull,  etc,.  Uvea 
solitary  In  boss  and  morasses,  haa  a  liollow  cuuural  cry, 
and  nests  usually  on  ths  Bround. 

Aas  bilvrt  bumbletli  in  the  mire. 

Csuuovr,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  L  lift. 
Where  hawks,  sea-owla,  and  lonC'tongued  bitttntrt  bred. 

CtosMS 

2.  Any  heron  of  the  subfamily  Bolaurimr.  The 

Amcrlean  blttem  Is  IMnunu  rwuir»laiM  i«r  It.  Untigino. 
ssis.  Tlie  very  smalt  rail-llke  iu-rout  of  the  genera  Ar- 
drtta,  Jrtt*ota,  etc.,  are  calleil  little  or  fal*  btttrrne:  the 
Kuropean  sprrlea  Is  Arietta  minttto,:  the  North  Ameriosn, 
A.  ejili*  '  aim  there-  arc  others.  Ttie  titer  IMtern*  sre 
beautifully  striped  species  of  tho  genus  I'lyrwrnw ,  as  T. 
brafilieneu. 

bittern'J  (bit'dm),  n.  (Appar.  a  dial,  form 
(through  *«ffor«M)  of  tottering,  <  bitter^  + 
-ing1.']  1.  In  salt-works,  the  brine  remaining 
after  the  salt  is  concreted.  This,  after  being;  ladled 

off  and  the  salt  taken  out  of  tho  pan,  is  returned,  and. 
being  again  ltuiled,  yields  more  salt-  It  U  used  In  the 
preparation  of  Epsom  salt  (the  satphate  of  magnesia)  ami 
(llailber  salt  (the  sulphate  of  sods),  and  contains  abu 
r.htorid  of  niagttealum,  and  Iodine  and  bronilue. 
2.  A  very  bitter  coraponnd  of  quassia,  cocculus 
indicus,  licorice,  tobacco,  etc.,  used  for  adul- 
terating beer.  Also  called  bittering. 
bitterneM  (blt'fr-nes),  «.  [<  ME.  bittemene^ 
biternette,  <  AS.  oifcntwi,  <  Wfcr  +  -nun:  see  bit- 
fcrl,  a.,  and  -»«*.«.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing bitter,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 

She  was  tu  bitternree  of  souL 


6.  Oii-ri»tiiiig  or  exhibiting  animosity,  hate,  Hutb  I.  so. 

anger,  ur  sevrritv  ;  cruel;  sever*;  harsh  ;  bittern1  (bit'ernl.  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Irit- 
nteni:  as,  "  bitterest  enmity,"  .SAri*.,  Cor.,  iv.  4;  tor*,  bilturn,  with  irreg.  suffixed  -a;  earlier 
"bitter  enemies,"  Watts,  Logic. —  7.  Evincing  bitter,  Irittor,  bittnur,  bytter,  bitmtrr,  buttour, 
or  bitokeniui;  intense  pain  or  Buffering:  as,  a    bftcler,  Utter,  bulurr,  etc.  (E.  dial,  bitler-bump. 


or  betokening 
bitter  pry, 


in  the  eyes  oft 


Oor  tnttee  team 
ise  that  love  us  close. 

/Irjntfit,  Ilie  Agra.  L 


Bitter  ale,  hitter  beer    v.         Bitter-almond  oil. 
,•  nd-i-W Bitter  ash,  bajk,  cucumber,  etc.  Sec 

tJii-  ii,  .iin»  -  Bitter  principles,  n  term  »)>],l|r.|  in  i .  rtnln 
pr,Mlu,ts  arising  fr.ini  tin-  ,i.:tli,n  i.|  nltrlv  art- 1  n|H,n  snl- 
I  srni  v--^etali]i'  nisltcni,  ini'l  lisilnu  mi  Intensely  bitter 
V.rj  many  pUi.o.  rmililn  |»-.ulUr.  ,.tteu  crystal- 
iii|>.ilinl„,  t  - 
Uie  active 


bitter,  Inttftr,  bittnur,  bytter,  bitmtrr,  buttour, 
liercter,  Imter,  bulurr,  etc.  (E.  dial,  bittrr-buntp 
buttrr-humft.  Sc.  bultr,  liulter);  <  ME.  bitter, 
bitoure,  bultoure,  butturre,  butor,  Imtttr.  botnrt, 
etc..  =  I).  Flem.  butnetr,  formerlv  also  putonr,  < 
OF.  on  for,  niml.  F.  butor,  =  It.  (if  fore  (Floriol. 
a  bittern,  rr  So.  bitor,  a  bi»ti-rii,  a  No  s  rail 
(bird),  <  Ml.,  bubtriut,  a  bittern:  (1)  errone- 
ously supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of 
a  I,.  'boUiurus  (whence  the  Nl,.  IMtmrun,  as- 
sumed as  the  name  of  the  genu-),  as  if  <  Ik«,  ox, 
+  taunts,  a  bull,  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  bird  that 


l  Sam.  L  10, 
it  In  his  wreaks, 
II U  ttta,  his  freniy,  and  hia  Ulferwai  / 

Snax.,  Tit.  And.,  It  4. 
The  bittern,*  and  anlmoalty  between  the  commanders 
was  such  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  was  marrhed. 

Ctmrendaek. 

The  fnttem't*  of  aisgcr,  Ltmj/rllrv. 
In  the  gall  of  bitterneaa,  In  a  state  of  eitreme  Impiety 
or  enniily  U<  tlod.  Arts  vill.  SI.-  Boot  Of  bitUmsts, 
adaagemns  ertvir  or  •K-hlun  tending  to  draw  |iersons  to 
apostasy.  Heh.  slL  If,.  «Byn.  Aerimtmu,  A*}*rity,  llarth- 
•sraf,  etc.  (see  Acritiuift|r),  spite,  ill  will,  malignity,  heart- 
burning ;  grief,  distrvsa,  heavlnflas. 

bitternut  (bit'er-nut),  n.  The  awamp-hickory 
of  the  United  States,  Carya  amara.  Its  nuts 
are  very  thin-shelled,  with  an  intensely  bitter 
kernel. 

bitter-root  (bit'er-rot ),  n.  1.  The  big-root,  Me- 
garrhisa  t'alifornictt. — 2.  The  Leu-ieia  redirira, 
a  plant  which  gives  Its  name  to  the  Ritter  Root 
mountains  lying  between  Idaho  and  Montana. 
— 3.  Dogbane,  Jinirynum  aHdromemifolium. 
bitten  (bit'era),  n.  pi.  IP!,  of  fciffcrl,  a.)  1. 
Bitter  medicines  generally,  as  cinchona,  qui- 
nine, etc. — 2.  Specifically,  a  liquor  (general- 
ly n  spirituous  liquor)  in  which  bitter  herbs 
or  roots  are  steeped.  Bitters  are  employed 
as  stomachics,  anthelmlnthica,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  ways.  Angostura  btttara.  a  bitter  ton.r. 
nui.  li  u>c.l  In  the  W  ludb-s as  a  preventive  against  lua- 
InrUl  fevers  ami  the  Ilk.  Originally  ma.le  at  Ang.»tnra 
or  <  iudwi  liillvsr.  u  city  In  Venexiacla.  It  Is  now  made 
also  at  Port  of  .Spain.  TrinMaiL  T 


tMjv.-nurc  iximmiin  among  Uie  limit 
of  western  Aiw-ma.  made  with  a 


Digitized  by  Google 


bitter-aalt  (bit'er-aMt),  ».  [<  bitter  +      ». ; 

=  0.  bittertah:  =  V.  bitterzout.]    Epsom  salt  ; 

magnesium  sulphate, 
bittersgall  (bit'crs-gil),  ».   An  old  English 

name  for  the  fruit  of  the  wild  crab,  Pyrus 
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V6nt  t})6 

See  cut  under  bitt-ttopiur. 
bitt-stopper(bit'stop'er),  .1.    .Xaut.,  a 


bitter-spar  (bi»'i-r-«piir),  n.  Rhomb-spar,  a 
mint- ml  crystallising  in  rhombohedrons.  It  is 
the  same  a*  dolomite,  or  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium* 

bitter-stem,  bitter -stick  (bit'er-stem,  -stick), 
it.  The  chiretta  of  India,  Ophelia  Chirata,  a 
gentianaccous  plant  furnishing  a  valuable  bit- 
ter tunic. 

bitter-sweat  (bit'er-swet).  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 

Uniting  bitterneM  and  sweetness;  pleasant 

and  painful  at  the  same  time. 

One  by  one  the  rjvah-atlrred  memories. 
So  bxller-netft,  flickered  and  died  away. 

William  Mom*.  Earthly  Paradise.  1.  1». 

IL  «.  That  which  is  both  bitter  and  sweet : 
as,  the  bitter-tweet  of  life. 

1  have  known  »n>«  few. 
And  read  of  mora,  who  have  had  their  dose,  and  deep, 
Of  those  tharp  bittersweet*. 

B.  Joeuum,  Bad  Shepherd,  I.  * 
bittersweet  (bit'er-swet),  ii.    1.  The  woody 
nightshade,  Solannm  lhdeamara,  a  trailing 
plant,  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States.    Its  root  and  branches 


chain  stopper  made  fast  to  the  bitts,  and  used 
to  hold  a  cable  while  bitting  or  unbitting  it. 
bituberculate,  bituberculated  (bi-tti-bcr'ku- 
lat,  -la-ted),  a.    [<  bi-'*  +  tubereulate.]    In  ex- 
tern., having  two  tubercles  or  small  blunt  ele- 


Fliiwtnc  l  r»mh  of  tbn  Ctim^ag  Bit* 
sVnts  ,  wwh  Irwl  and  Snwvr  on  1  J»v-r  ». »le 
of  tba  rim  <x  ta*  United  Main*  j 


t'rt*Mtmi  «ot*. 
I  Trass  Gt*yt  "Ceoeia 


vhcfl  chewed  produce  first  a  hitter,  tlien  a  iweet  taste; 
they  harn  Ion*  been  used  an  a  remedy  In  various  aktn-di* 
emaea.  IU  Email  scarlet  berries,  rraemhllng  red  currant*, 
though  not  absolutely  poisonous,  are  not  wholesome.  The 
a AruMy,  feu*e,  or  Himtrwr  bittereweet  of 
Is  the  Cebutrvt  ansnaViu,  also  kitowii  aa 
2.  8amo  us  &i«<-r-*irwft'so. 
bitter-BWeotiagt  (bit'*rH.w«'ting),  n.  A  variety 
of  apple. 

Thy  wtt  la  a  very  tartar  auwfintf.   San*.,  R.  and  J.,  11. «. 

bitter -vetch  (bit'er-veeh),  it.  A  name  popu- 
larly applied  to  two  kinds  of  leguminous  plants : 
(a)  to  Ervum  Emilia,  a  lentil  cultivated  for 
fodder;  and  (6)  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus 
Orobiu,  now  included  in  tho  genus  Lathyrut. 
Common  bittor-vctch  is  L.  maerorrhi:\a. 

bitter-weed  (bit'er-wed),  n.  A  name  given  to 
American  species  of  ragweed,  Amliroma  arte- 
mirtafolia  and  A.  triflda. 

bitter-WOOd  (bit'er-wnd),  n.  1.  The  timber  of 
Xjflopia  glabra,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  All  of  them  are  noted  for  the  extreme 
bittomees  of  their  wood.— 2.  A  name  applied  to 
the  quassia  woods  of  commerce,  the  West  Indian 
Pierama  exeeUa  and  the  Surinam  Quatnia  ama- 
ra.  Hee  quassia — White  bitter-wood,  of  Jamaica, 
a  niellacoou*  tree,  TrirAif  us  ijtumtivuir*. 

bitterwort  (bit'er-wert),  «.  Yellow  gentian, 
Gentiana  lutea,  and  some  other  species:  so 
called  from  their  remarkably  bitter  taste. 

bitt-head  (bit'hed),  n.  Xaut.,  tlie  upper  part 
of  a  bitt. 

■ittlng-harnesi  (bit'ing-har'nes),  it.    A  har- 
ness used  in  training  colts, 
bitting -rig (flag  (bit%g-rig'ing),  n.   A  bridle, 

surcingle,  back-strap,  and  erup 

young  horses  to  give  them  a 
b'ittle  (bit'l),  ii.   A  Scotch  and  Euglisl 

lectal  form  of  beetle^. 
blttlin  (bit'lin).  n.    [E.  dial. ;  perhaps  for  'bit- 

tlimj,  <  bitt,  bits  (=  bntfS)  +  dim.  -ling.]  A 

milk-bowl.  Ortisr, 
UttOCk  (bit'ok),  n.    [<  bit*  +  dim.  -oc*.]  A 

little  bit:  a  snort  distance.    Seott;  Mrs.  tJore. 

rBeoteh.1 

bittort,  blttoart,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of  bittern!. 
bitt- pin  (bit'pin),  n.    S'aut.,  a  large  iron  pin 
placed  in  the  head  of  the  cable-bitts  to  pre- 


(bUuin'),  n.  f<  F.  bitume,  <  L.  W- 
tumeu:  see  bitumen.']  Bitumen:  as,  "hellebore 
and  black  oifunir,"  May, 
bitume  (bi-tum').  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bitumed, 
ppr.  bituming.  [<  bitume,  n.]  To  cover  or  be- 
smear with  bitumen ;  bitumuiate. 

We  have  a  cheat  beneath  the  hatehea,  canlked  and  bi- 
rumed.  Stmt.,  Perlclea,  UL  1. 

The  baaket  of  bulnHbea  for  tho  Infant  Moeea,  when 
»  well  ailaptnl  to  the  purpose  for 
r.  M.  Tkom*m.  I*n,f  and  Book. 

(bi-tu'men),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
(Sirs,  brtumen  (also  bitume.  betumr.  be  tune : 
see  bitume)  —  P.  bitume  =  Pt.  betum  —  Hp.  betun 
=  Pg.  betume  =  It.  bitume,  <  h.  ftirsmcii.]  The 
name  given  by  Uatin  writers,  especially  by 
Pliny,  to  various  forms  of  hydrocarbons  now 
included  under  the  names  of  asphattum,  maltMa, 
and  petroleum  (see  these  words).  Bitumen,  aa  wed 
by  artuta,  U  a  mlilure  ol  aaphalUm  with  a  drylni  oll.  It 
prudurea  a  rich  brown  lrann[«umt  inrfane,  lwt  la  liable  to 
crack  and  Uackun.  ~  Bitumen  process,  In  pkotag..  an 
early  method  of  prndartnit  plrturva  real! cut  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  aenaltlreneaa  to  flgnt  pnaaoaaeil  by  MphalUlm  or 
bitumen  of  Juxhra.  The  proceaa  baa  rccelveil  a  m(Klert) 
application  lu  suuie  ayatema  of  photo cnararlcuj.  Sen 
jXat/*Orapky,  and  (Jiitet  pn*ee*9,  under  yiAoCo-enrrnsnn?. 
— Blastlc  bttumsn.  See  AaXerit*. 
blttuainate  (bi-tu'mi-nat),  e.  <.;  pret,  and  pp. 
bituminated,  ppr.  bituminating.  [<  L.  fciJsmi- 
natwt,  up.  of  hifuminarc,  impregnate  with  bitu- 
men, \  bitumen  (bitumin-),  bitumen.]  1.  To 
cement  with  bitumen. 

fl./ um.i»»W  wall!  of  Baliylon.  FtUham,  Reaolrea,  I.  M. 
2.  To  impregnate  with  bitumen. 
bitumlnlieroilB  (bi-tu-mi-nif'e-rus),  a.    [<  L. 
bitumen,  bitumen,  +  ferre  xz  E.  6ear1.]  Pro- 
ducing bitumen. 

The  Mumiui/crotu  anhatanca  known  aa  hns*heail  Can- 
nel  |coal|.  W.  A.  Milter,  FJcm.  of  Chcm.,  | 

bitumlnizatiomt>i-tu'mi-ni-za'Bhgn),«i.  [<6i- 
tutninue  +  -^ifirm,]  The  transformation  of  or- 
ganic matters  into  bitumen,  as  the  conversion 
of  wood  by  natural  processes  into  several  va- 
rieties nf  coal.    Also  spelled  bituminitation. 

bitnminise  (bi-tu'mi-niz),  r.  t. ;  pret  and  pp. 
bituminized,  ppr.  bifMininijis^.  [<  bitumen  (bi- 
tumin-) +  -ijc]  To  form  into  or  impregnate 
with  bitumen.    Also  spelled  bituminise. 

bituminous  (bi-tu'mi-nus),  a.  [=  F.  bitumi- 
neux,  <  L.  oirumi'swrur,  <  bitumen  (bitumin-),  bitu- 
men.] 1 .  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  bitu- 
men.— S.  Containing  bitumen,  or  made  up  in 
part  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  form  asphal- 
tum,  maltha,  and  petroleum.    See  petroleum. 

Near  that  bUvmimmt  lako  where  Sodom  lUmed. 

MUt'm.  V.  L.,  x.  Ml 
Bituminous  cement,  or  bituminous  mastic,  a  cement 
or  mantle  in  which  hdtnmen,  especially  In  the  form  of  aa- 
phalt.  Is  the  moat  important  inirredient :  it  la  uaed  for  roof*. 
IKirementa,  cbterus.  etc.— Bituminous  COSj,  aolt  coal,  or 
ii»l  which  bums  with  a  brliiht-jeUow  flaiiH'.  Soft  co«l. 
armlliltunilnoua  ciwt  ami  Itanl  <^»al,  orantliractle,  are  the 
three  moat  Important  rartetlea  of  ciial.  IV-e  ewl.—  BttQ- 
mlnous  limestone,  litneatnne  contalnlnit  hltuinliioiti 
matter.  It  la  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  and  when  nibln-il 
emlta  an  unpU-aaant  oilor.  That  of  Dalinalla  la  ao  charred 
with  httunifii  that  It  may  he  nit  like  ao«|L— Bituminous 
"  '"umlnou?  ccMat.  im  urt^nAr<ut.i» shale  much 
wtth  bitumen,  and  very  commiwi  In  rartoii" 
formallona.  especially  in  the  Devonian  and 
wer  Silurian.  Mim  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
Pennsylvania  It  was  worked  to  «»iw  eituit  for  the  pro 
ductioo  of  pamfllu  and  other  useful  produrta  —  BltUinl- 
noua  apring-s,  sprlnira  lmpreirnatctl  with  pctrulcum. 
mi|*litlia,  etc. 

biunguiculate  (bi-ung-gwik'ft-lat),  «.  C<  fci-a 
+  unauicuUtle.]  Having  two  claws,  or  two 
parts  likened  to  claws;  doublv  hooked. 

biunity  (bi-u'ni-ti),  n.    [<  tii-i  +  unify.]  The 
st»te  or  tiiotle  of  being  two  in  one,  i 
is  the  state  of  being  three  in  one. 


(W'u-ret),ri. 
A  compound  (CjF 
exposing  urea  to  a  1 
time.    It  forms  c 
and  alcohol, 
bi valence  (brvi-  or  biv'a-lens),  n.     In  ehem., 
a  valence  or  saturating  power  which  is  double 
that  of  the  hydrogen  atom. 
biTalency  (M'va-  or  biv'a-len-ai).  «.  Same 
as  hiealenee. 

bivalentfbi'va-  orbiv'iy-lent),  n.  K  L.  In-,  two-, 
+  ra/es(f-)#,  ha\'ing  power.  Cf.  eqvieaient.] 
In  cAcbi.,  applied  to  an  element  an  atom  of 
which  can  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  or 
other  univalent  element,  or  to  a  radical  which 
hag  the  same  valence  as  a  bivalent  atom.  Thus, 

calcium  In  its  cblorld.  CaClj.  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydro, 
sen  In  hydrochloric  acid.  1ICI ;  the  bivalent  radical  methy- 
U-n,  CH2.  in  its  chlortil,  CH^I*.  shows  the  sanxi  valrnire. 
bivalve  (bp  valv),  a.  and  n.  [an  P.  biraJre,  <  L. 
6»-r  two-,  +  rvrJrn,  door,  in  mod.  sense  'valve.'] 
L  a.  1.  Having  two  leaves  or  folding  parte: 
as,  a  bttalre  s)>eculum.— 2.  In  £o6L,  having 
two  shells  united  by  a  hinge. — 3.  In  bof.,  hav- 
ingtwo  valves,  aa  a  seed-case. 

ZX,  s.  If.  pi.  Folding  doors. —  2.  hi  tool.,  a 
headless  lamcllibranch  mollusk  whoso  shell  has 
two  hinged  valves,  which  are  opened  and  shut 

by  appropri- 
ate iniiaclea: 
opposed  to 
«airu(re.  in 
rare  cases,  aa 
Plutlat,  there  ara 

valves  be«i<l« 

Ui«  two  principal 
ones.     Sea  cut 


Slvslvs  Shell  or  fjtu—va  (Mien*. 
A,  nebl  rnl*« ;  S,  left  vslvc ;  C,  doesnl  mse- 

C:  ii,  vmsral  mnnrln;  A,  nMaolnr  stile  cm 
,1  mupB ;  pnntnrlnr  U"V  «r  hln4er  n,sf . 
ITin  1  G.  wain  j  H.  amg*  nn>l  hlnee  leeUi ;  e, 
cftniiasl  toodl  1  tf.  v.  UnEtslleeUii?,  l%nniEsn. 

ill  ur  frouvey  y.  lunule ;  A'.  snuMSx 

3f^h^^r»VM=rr 


oysMff.  scallop, 
nmasel  etc. 
These  belong  to 
live  aaiphonate 
dlvUlon  of  bi- 
valves;  the  clam, 
cob,  cockle,  ra- 
cur-shell.  and 
loany  others  are 
slpluinate'.  The 
The  ship  1 


pkldock  belonioi  to  the  genua  PhnUu. 
Trmta,  la  also  techbl-cally  a  bivalve.     See  lamellibrnneti. 

3.  In  6of.,  a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed-case 
opens  or  splits  into  two  parts  Equilateral  bi- 
valve.  See  equilateral. 

bivalved  (bi'valvd),  a.  f  <  bi-2  +  valued.  Cf. 
btni/rf.]    Having  two  valves.    Also  biealrous. 

BivalvU  (bi-val'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NU.,  nent.  pi. of 
biralciut,  <  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  eafca,  door,  in  mod. 
sense  'valve.'  Cf.  bivalve.]  A  term  formerly 
used  for  all  the  bivalve  shells  or  lamellibran- 
chiate  mollusks.  but  now  superseded  by  the 
class  names  Aeepbala,  Conehifera,  and  Lamelli- 
branehiata. 

bivalvous  (bi-val'vus),  a.  [<  biralce  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  triraheil. 

bivalvular  (bi-val'vu-l|r),  a.  [<  biralee,  after 
ralrular.]  Having  two  valves:  said  especial- 
ly of  the  shells  of  certain  mollusks  and  of  tho 
seed-vessels  of  certain  plants.    See  biralre. 

biVMCUlar  (bi-vas'ku-fkr).  a.  [<  U  bi-,  two-, 
+  ranculum,  a  small  vessel ;  after  vascular.] 


Having  two  cells,  compartments,  or 

blvaulted  (bl'vil-ted),  a.  [<  6i-»  +  vaulted.] 
Having  two  vaults  or  arches. 

biventOT  (bi-ven'ter),  n.  [NU,  <  U.  bi-,  two-, 
+  venter,  belly.]  A  muscle  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  so  called  from  having  two  fleshy  bellies, 
with  an  intervening  tendinous  portion.  It  l» com- 
monly dkstinKulshcd  from  other  biventral  or  digastric  mus- 
cles aa  the  oi'senler  cerrscij.  It  cm-cutb  in  man,  varloua 
inanimals.  birda.  etc.    Also  called  bipaeler. 

biventral  (bi-ven'tral),  a.  {<  61 +  rvnsfroi.] 
Digastric;  having  two  bellies,  as  a  muscle. 
See  Mrrnfer. 

biverb  (bl'verb),  n.  [<  L.  bi-,  two-,  +  rtrfrusi, 
word.]    A  name  composed  of  two  words. 

biverbal  (bl  ver'bal),  a.  f<  fri.J  +  verbal.  Cf. 
bircrb.]    Ivelating  to  two  words ;  punning. 

As  some  stories  are  said  to  be  t™>  good  to  be  true,  It  may 
with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  this  W*r*ArH  allusion,  that 
It  It  too  (oud  to  be  naturaL       Lamb,  Pi'pular  Kallaclea. 

bivlal  (liiv'l-nll,  a.  [<  1j.  Itiviut  (see  fcsrirms) 
+  ill.  Cf.  irinal.]  1.  flolng  in  two  direc- 
tions.—  2.  In  eehinoderms.  of  "or  pertaining  to 
tho  bivium:  as,  tho  frirwf  (posterior)  ambu- 
lacra, llitj-tcy. 

bivlousf  (biv'i-us).  a.  [<  L.  Mvius,  having  two 
ways,  <  01-,  two-,  +  nVi  =  E.  iroy.j  Having 
two  ways,  or  U'adlng  two  ways. 

,  and  Janus-  faced  doctrines. 

Sir  T.  Jirvume.  Christ  MoT.,  IL  1 
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bivittate 

birittato  (bi-vit'at),  a.  [<  W-2  +  Hlta  +  -atei.] 
1.  In  fro/.,  baring  two  ritUn  or  oil-tubes: 
plied  to  the  fruit  of  some  Umbellifera: —  2. 
root.,  marked  with  two  longitudinal  stripes. 

bivium  (biv'i-um).  ».  fNL.,  neut.  of  L.  biriwi: 
see  Mrtoiw.]  In  rchinoderrns,  tbe  ambulacra  of 
the  two  posterior  arms  or  ravs  taken  together 
and  distinguished  from  the  three  anterior  ray« 
collectively.   See  tritium,  and  cut  under  .Spa- 


in the  foasll  genus  Dymster  this  separation  of  the  am- 
bulacra into  triviom  and  birium  exists  naturally. 

Huilry.  Anat  Invert.,  p.  4SS. 

biTOcaliied  (bl-vo'kal -izd),  a.  Placed  between 
two  vowels. 

biVOtUC  (biv'tt-ak).  n.  [Also  birouack,  in  18th 
century  occasionally  hiouac,  Nome,  bihorae,  < 
P.  birouac,  formerly  frioiuic,  orig.  frir«c,  prob.  < 
G.  dial.  (Swias)  bciwacht,  a  patrol  of  citizens 
added  in  time  of  alarm  or  commotion  to  the 
regular  town  watch  (cf.  G.  beitcacht.  a  keep- 
ing watch).  <  ori,  =  E.  bg,  +  'u-acht,  G.  iracAr  = 
K.  watch,  n.]  An  encampment  of  soldiers  in  the 
open  air  without  tents,  each  soldier  remaining 
dressed  and  with  his  weapons  by  him ;  hence, 
figuratively,  a  position  or  situation  of  readi- 
ness for  emergencies,  or  a  situation  demanding 
extreme  watchfulness. 

W«  followed  up  our  victory  until  night  overtook  us 
about  two  mil«  from  Port  (Ilhsou ;  Ui«l  the  troops  went 
Into  frit^uii'*  for  the  night 

C.  .*.  Omul,  Pmoul  Memoirs,  L  484. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  frveostae  ot  Mfe, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

He  a  hero  in  the.  strife : 

lAtnafeUow,  PaallD  ot  life. 

bivouac  (biv't}-ak),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  birou- 
aclctA,  ppr.  bivouacking.  [<  bivouac,  it.]  To  en- 
camp In  the  open  air  without  tenU  or  cover- 
ing, as  soldier*  on  a  march  or  in  expectation 
of  an  engagement. 

We  passed  oil  for  about  half  a  mile  in  advance,  and 
*"*""***'  ""  *°"svr£l,iFSft£!!ri;  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  ISO. 

The  Chasseurs  Nonnaiidie  arrive  iluaty,  thlraty.  after  a 
hard  day  a  ride,  but  can  find  no  billet-master.  .  .  .  Nor- 
tuandle  inust  even  fo'evtsiic  there  In  it*  dust  and  thirst. 

Cnrfyir,  French  Rev. 

WW»«  (Ww*),  n. 

Cliinene  medlar.] 

Photinia  Japoniea. 
Wwa*  (be'w*),'  n.    [Jap.,  aa  Chinese  pi-pa,  a 

?;uitar.]    A  Japanese  musical  instrument  with 
our  strings,  resembling  a  fiat  mandolin, 
biweekly  <hi-wek'li),  a.  and  adr.    [<  bi^  + 
weeklji']    I.  a.  Occurring  or  ap; 
two  weeks:  as,  a  bitceekli) 
erroneously  used  lii  place  of 
twice  In  a  week 
H..  adc.  yortnigbtly. 
biwepei,  r.    An  obsolete  fo 
Bixacese  (bik-«o's«J-o),  a.  pi 
typical  genus,  +  -aeeat.] 
polypotalouB-  exogenous  plants,  nearly  related 
to  the  Viotacttr,    They  are  mostly  shrubs  or  treca, 
natives  of  the  warmer  regioiia  of  the  glolte,  and  of  little 
economic  importance.   There  are  about  &*  genera,  moatly 
amall.    The  moil  prominent  aperies  la  [titu  OrtUana, 
yielding  amotto.   See  cot  under  arnoov 
bixin  (bik'sin),  n.    f<  Bijra  +  -in*.]    1.  Theor- 
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btzcacha  (bith-kft*ch»).  a.    8ame  aa  ri*ca?M. 
blzeh,  ii.    An  obsolete  form  of  I 
BUon  ware.    See  pottery. 
btzlet,  v.    Same  as  brs;le. 
bizmellahr  (binnel'tt),  intrrj. 
Inh. 

birygomatic  (bi-*I-go-mat'ik),  a.    {<  W-a  + 
;yri<>mtitic.]   Pertaining  to  the  two  xygomatic 
nrehej* :  as,  the  biziiifomatic  breadth, 
bjelkite  (biePUt),'  *».    [<  Bjtlke  (»ee  def.)  + 
-i(c-J   A  variety  of  the  mineral  eoeallte  from 
the  Bielke  mine,  Nordmark,  Sweden, 
bk.,  bks.   Abbreviation*  of  book,  book*. 
B.  L.  An  abbreviation  (o)  of  Bachelor  of  Law  ; 
b)  in  com.,  of  bill  of  lading. 


blab 


1  (blab),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  blabber},  ppr. 
blabbing.  [In  ME.  only  in  the  freq.  form 
(which  is  preferred  for  such  words;  cf.  babble, 
gabble,  gyibbcr,  jabber,  etc.),  but  tbe  derived 
noun  blabbe,  a  blab,  telltale,  occurs:  see  blab1, 
and  blabber^,  r.]  I.  frniw.  To  titter  or  tell 
in  a  thoughtless  or  unnecessary  manner  (what 
ought  to  bo  kept  secret) ;  let  out  (secrets). 

Oti.  that  delightful  eniiine  of  her  thouKhlt. 
That  WoU'tf  tltem  Willi  inch  pirating  eloquence. 

SAo*.,  TIL  And.,  III.  1. 
Yonder  a  vile  phyalcian,  blabbing 
The  caae  of  hia  patient. 

Tennyem.  Manil,  uvll.  3. 

II.  inrnme.  To  talk  indiscreetly ;  tattle  ;  tell 
tales. 

You're  lure  the  little  milliner  won't  Nat  t 

Shmlan,  school  for  Scandal,  Iv.  a 
Hut  lettera,  however  carefully  drilled  to  lie  cirennupect, 
are  rare  to  Moo,  and  thoac  of  Pope  leave  In  the  reader  a 
mind  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  circumspection. 

louvU,  «tudy  Wlnxlowa.  p.  4*7. 

blab1  (blab),  it.  [<  ME.  blabbe:  aee  fctafti,  r.] 
A  babbler;  a  telltale;  one  who  betrays  secrets, 
or  tells  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 


black 

=  leel.  hlek  =  Sw.  black  =  Dan  blcrk,  ink:  see 
bleck) ;  prob.  from  a  verb  repr.  secondarily  by 
I),  blakrn,  bum,  scorch,  freq.  blakeren,  scorch, 
MIX).  (>  0. )  blaken,  burn  with  much  smoke,  LG. 
rerblekken,  scorch  aa  the  sun  acorcheo  grain ; 
perbApaakin  to  L.Jlagrare,  Or.  «/.< ■jt rv,  burn :  see 
flagrant,  flame,  phlegm.  Hence  blateh,  bleck, 
Oletch,  bleach'3;  but  not  connected,  unless  re- 
motely, witi  bleak*,  bleach i,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1. 
Poeweaaing  in  Uie  higheat  degree  the  property 
of  absorbing  light;  reflecting  and  transmitting 
little  or  no  light;  of  the  color  of  soot  or  coal: 
of  tbe  darkest  possible  hue;  sable;  optically, 
wholly  destitute  of  color,  or  absolutely  dark, 
whether  from  tbe  absence  or  from  the  total  ab- 
sorption of  light:  opposed  to  traitr. 

I  apy  a  bloat,  BUtpictooa,  tlireat'iilng  cloud. 

Shak.,  S  Uen.  VI.,  r.  1 

On  either  hand,  aa  tar  aa  eye  could  tee, 
A  (Treat  Mae*  awaiup  and  of  an  evil  smell. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Oral  I 

A  Uaetbody  hi  one  whlch^ataoriia^every  raywhlcMalh 

"  '^ofwk^iili^Uth. "couSpUon'of  Mich^l'ltr  * 

T«<  light,  I  SOT. 


All  friemtshlp.  and  avoided 
The  mark  ot  fool  set  on  "  1 


Excluded 
.led  as  a  W.U., 
hia  fmnt ! 


rJap.,  =  Chineae  pi-pa,  the 
The  loquat;  tho  fruit  of  the 


of  ftctreefi, 
[NL„  <  Bira,  tlte 
natural  order  of 


if  if  dm,  8.  A.,  1.  406. 
Show  me  a  very  inquisitive  body.  111  show  you  a  WuA. 

Sir  H.  L  Ktraxgr. 

blab2t  (blab),  a.  [Another  form  of  bleb,  Wofc.] 
A  bubble ;  a  blister ;  a  swelling. 

blab'2f  (blab),  r.  t.  or  t.  [<  WnW,  ».]  To  swell 
out  or  up ;  make  swollen,  as  the  cheeks. 

blabber't  (blab'er),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  blabcren,  stam- 
mer, talk  without  reason,  blabber,  blab,  s  LG. 
biabbern  =  G.  plappern,  blab,  babble.  =  Dan. 
M,i66rc,  blabber,  gabble :  imitative  words,  prob. 
in  part  of  independent  origin.  Similar  forma 
of  imitative  origin  are  Sw.  dial,  blarldra,  blaf- 
fra,  prattle,  D.  Mr.  O.  blaffen  (>  E.  blaff), 
velp;  OHG.  blabbuon,  MHfi.  u(c7>--e«,  babble; 
ML.  blaberare,  tor  L.  blatcrare,  babble ;  Gael. 
blabarau,  a  stammerer,  blabkdaeh,  babbling, 
plabair,  a  babbler;  E.  blather,  blether^,  kib- 
ble, etc.]  1.  To  speak  inarticulately;  babble ; 
mumble. 

r  easie  It  is  to  speak  right,  and  not 
any  speech. 

It.  and  Eng.  Oram.  (18«X  P-  1S8. 


>ow  yon  may  ace  ho1 
to  Uabbtr  like  ikmot  in 


.uge-coloring  ttrineiple  (Clan;M02)  of  arnotto, 
a  vermllion-red  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or 
etber,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  twncol.—  2. 
A  variety  of  amotto,  having  from  aix  to  ten 
times  the  coloring  power  of  common  arnotto, 


from  quicker  ext 

.    Se<  " 
•  (bia 


blsa,  n.    See  Win. 

bUardt  (bia'Urd),  n.  Same  aa  biiarre. 
bizarre  (bi-z£r'),  a.  and  n.  [P.  (formerly  also 
oij»»arre,  ftijarrc),  strange,  capricious,  formerly 
headlong,  angry(  orig.  valiant,  =  It.  bizutrro, 
irascible,  choleric,  <  Sp.  Pg^  bizarro,  gallant, 
brave,  valiant,  perhaps  <  Basque  bizarra,  a 
beard;  cf.  Sp.  hombre  dc  biqotc,  a  man  of  spirit 
(6*0of/\  mustache).^  I.  a^  Odd ;  fanciful ;  fan- 
be  was  very  grave  In  his  own  person,  ho  loved 
larr  and  irregular  wits. 

ur<A.  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  I  117. 


the  most 


Matter  and  Motions  are  (>iMerthiiia*t.  humouraooie  an<l 
iclous  U>  execaa.  uVn/^-nwin  /JutfriiWAf,  p.  [Kr(U, 

dependcl  from  the  walls  ni>t  only 
many  nooks  whl^h  the 
t  rendereit  necessary. 
/•>*,  Tale»,  1.  Jon. 

II.  n.  A  variety  of  carnation  in  which  the 
white  ground-color  is  striped  with  two  colors, 
one  darker  than  the  other, 
bizarrerte  (bi-xa're-ri).  n.    [<  P,  o..-arrcn>,  < 
buarrc]    Bixarro  quality. 


These  paintings  .  .  .  depen 
In  their  main  surfaces,  but  in 
oirarre  architecture  of  Uie  ch 


;  involved  or  enveloped  "in 


light 

In  the  twilight,  in  tbe  evening,  in  the  Moe*  and  dark 
night.  Prov.  viL  a. 

And,  beauty  dead,  bUuk  chaoa  come*  again. 

AHAo*.,  Venus  and  Adiii.ls,  I.  losa 

3.  Dismal;  gloomy;  sullen  and  forbidding:  as. 
a  black  prospect.—  4.  Destitute  of  moral  light 
orgoodueaa;  evil;  wicked;  atrocious:  »*,  black 
deeds. 


2.  To  tell  talcs;  blab;  talk  idly.- 3.  To  fib; 
falter.  Skinner.—  4.  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 
.S'jt-innrr. 

blabberj  (blab'er),  a.    [<  M«Mxt>,  r.]   A  tat- 

Tis  fairies'  treasure. 
Which  hat  reward,  brings  on  the  6fa**ee'«  niln. 

Afasniijiwr  and  fVW,  ratal  Dowry,  Iv.  1. 

blabber3  (bUb'er),  a.  [<  ME.  blaber,  blabifr. 
Cf.  blab*,  bleb,  blob,  blobber.  blubber,  etc.] 
Swollen;  protruding:  as,  6/a66er-lipped ;  blab- 
ber cheeks. 

blabbering!  (blab'er-ing),  a.  Inarticulate; 
babbling. 

blabber-lippedt  (blab'er-lipt),  a.   r<  ME.  bla- 

bgrlupped,  also  blabberlippetl :  see  blabber®  and 
blubber-lipped.']  Having  swollen  or  protruding 
lips:  blubber-lipped. 

blabbing  (blabbing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blab\  t>.] 
Haring  the  character  of  a  blab:  talking  indis- 
creetly ;  tattling:  as,  "the  blabbing  eastern 
scout,""  Milton,  Comus,  1.  1118. 

black  (blak),  a.  and  h.  [<  ME.  blak,  blck,  blcke, 
<  AS.  blav  (in  def.  inflection  blaca,  blacc,  some- 
times with  long  vowel  bldca,  blare,  and  thus 
confuaed  with  bide,  blav,  ME.  blake,  etc.,  shin- 
ing, white  (see  bleak*),  =  <  >Hli.  (in  eotup.)  blah, 
blach),  black,  =  (with  appar.  din*,  orig.  suffix) 
Icel.  blakkr,  dark,  dusky,  =  Sw.  black,  grayish, 
dark,  =  Dan.  blak,  dark  (whence  the  noun, 


'a sea,  a  sovereUjn  king. 
And,  lo,  there  falls  Into  thy  tiouiidleaa  flood 
Black  last,  diahononr,  shame,  misgoverning.  * 

Shot,  Lucrece,  I.  AM. 

Ihtring  atagra  In  which  maintenance  of  authority  la 
most  imperative,  direct  disloyalty  is  considered  the  busnt- 
tjt  of  Crimea.  //.  .S>*encer,  Prlu.  of  SocioL,  f  bXt 

0.  Calamitous;  disastrous;  bringing  ruin  or 
desolation:  as,  black  tidings;  black  Friday. 

Black  tiding*  there,  .  .  .  blacker  never  canie  to  Sew 
England.  HoirtAome,  Twice  Told  Tales,  II. 

6.  Deadly;  malignant;  baneful:  as,  a  black 
augury. 

Taking  thy  part,  hath  ruah'd  aside  ll>e  law. 
And  turned  that  Mark  word  death  to  banishment 

Shak..  K.  and  J.,  ill.  x 

7.  Clouded  with  anger;  frowning;  threaten- 
ing; boding  ill:  as,  black  looks. 

She  hath  aimed  me  of  half  my  train  ; 

Look'd  biatk  upon  me .  struck  me  with  her  tongse. 

Shak  ,  Lear,  IL  4. 

8.  Wearing  black  or  dark  clothing,  armor,  etc. : 
an,  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  black  friars.— 

9.  Stained  with  dirt;  soiled;  dirty:  as,  black 
hands.  [Colloq.]  Black  Act,  Black  acta  See  on. 

Black  amber,  same  aa  jet.  -  Black  and  blue,  having 

the  dark  livid  color  of  a  bruise  In  the  flesh,  which  U  ac- 
companied with  a  mliture  of  blue.   See  blue  and  Hae. 

Mistress  Ford  .  .  .  la  beaten  Mar*  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  see  a  while  spot  about  her. 

Skak  .ii.  W.  of  W  ,  |v.  a 

Black  and  Un,  bavins  black  hair  upon  the  hack,  sod 
Un  or  yellowish  brown  upon  the  face,  flanks,  and  legs,  as 
some  dogs  :  said  specifically  of  a  kind  of  terrier  dog.  and 
sometimes  used  elbpticajl}  as  a  sai»»antlve. 


Iplically  l 

Consider  the  St  IScmarda  and  the  mastiffs  the  pugs 
and  tho  bull-dogs,  the  Uaci  au,l  <aiu  and  the  King  ("hsr 
lies.  rop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVIII. 

Black  antimony,  art,  usembly,  baad-traa,  bear- 
berry,  etc.  See  undertltenouiu.  — Black  bait,  that  region 
ot  the  southern  I'nlted  States,  cont|4tslng  porti<m»  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alaliania.  Mississippi,  and  Loui- 
siana, In  which  the  ratio  of  the  colored  |n>pu1atlou  t..  Uw 
white  la  greatest  —  Black  bile.  See  atrabUe,  —  Black 
bindweed,  book,  canker,  chalk,  death.  't<\  iJie 
nouns.  -  Black  drink,  a  decoction  of  the  Iravea  of  lies 
easeine,  used  by  tbe  Indians  of  the  southern  United  Mate* 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  drink  of  ceremony.  -  Black  earth, 
fee  rarf A.  —  Blade  Flags,  Lands  of  Irregular  soldiers  in- 
festing the  upper  valley  of  the  Red  River  in  Toieiulo. 
They  were  origlually  survivors  of  the  Taiplug  relx  llpon  In 
China;  Increased  by  tho  accession  of  varti^is  adventurers, 
they  fought  against  the  Krencb  In  their  wars  with  Annan*, 
alHiutln7S-Hi.— Black  Friday,  frost,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 

Black  glaaB.aglasamadcin  Veniceof  sand  sulphur. and 
nrros  id  of  manganese.  Itisof  a  deep-black  color.  -Black 
bagden.  See  AaodVn.—  Black  Baird,  an  anarchntic 
society  hi  Spain  cumpoaed  of  members  of  the  lsbortng 
cLassea.  Many  of  Ita  memlters  In  southern  S|«ln  were 
arres^l  and  imprisoned  in  18»Ji.  —  Black  Harry,  Black 
WU1,  local  names  in  Uie  rutted  states  of  the  si-a-baaa, 
(vn>nif>ri«res  ^iireisv —Black  herring-  see  Aemna  — 
Black  In  the  flesh,  nn.i  waxed  and  black  In  tbe  gr&in. 
t*  mis  applteil  to  skins  curried  on  the  inner  and  outer  ssdea 
respectively.  The  former  Is  applied  to  the  uppers  of 
men  s  shoes,  and  the  latter  of  women's.  Black  lapaa. 
See  japan.  Black  Maria,  a  closely  covered  whicle,  nau* 
ally  psinted  l>la<k.  use^l  in  conveying  prisoners  to  and 
from  jaiL-  Black  martin,  Monday,  napbtba.  ocher, 
etc.  See  the  noun*. -  Black  rent,  esarllons  formerly 
levied  by  native  chieftains  In  Ireland,  particularly  upon 


by  Oooglc 


JV«[:Im  the  payment  nf  Wari  mt  the  remmnni  of  Ire- 

P"  fiavrmlf,  Irelsnd  under  the  Tudors. 
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blacking  brushing  them. — 3. 
stain;  sully;  defame.  [Bare.] 


To 


Htpkam°K'  Blick-iipot,  *  disease  o 
d«rf -colored  spots 


on  the  upper  surface 


terlssd  by  dllfust. 

of the  roams.  It  Ucwiiu-it  by  n  jmnultic  fungus,  Mmu 
/ros»--Black  nugkr,  -i-»Uah  licorice.  ISeoicn.  Black 
tin.  See  Kit.  -  Black  war*.  8srae  u  basail  wart  (which 
arc,  under  swatr}.— Black  witch.  Swam.  (For  «  num- 
ber of  compounds  with  War*  u  their  Ant  member,  see 
belo» :  in  many  of  tine  cases  it  is  generally  printed  a*  a 
t,  Ignite  word.) 

II.  n.  1.  Black  color:  the  darkest  color, 
properly  the  negation  of  all  color:  the  opposite 
of  while.  The  darkness  of  this  culur  arlae*  fruvu  the 
circumstance  that  11m  lubstances  eutnposbig  or  producing 
It,  at  In  a  pigment  or  dye,  absorb  all  toe  rays  of  Unlit  and 
*  i  heraldry  this  hue  or  Unctur.  la  termed 


8.  A  black  dye  or  pigment : 
graya.-S.  A  {.lack  part  of  son 
of  the  eye:  specifically,  the  opening  in  the  iris; 
the  pupil:  io  opposition  to  the  «■«<«. 

The  Wsce  or  sight  of  the  eye.  Sir  K.  Dioby. 

4.  Black  clothing,  especially  when  worn  as  a 
sign 


of  mourning :  as,  to  be  in  black :  sometimes 
in  the  plural. 

lie  hai  now  nut  off 


k  clothu— ( 
at  a  funeral. 


L  1. 

«eh  one  hero 
.  cypress  end  .1,  rotes  a  tear! 

llrrridt.  Death  of  H.  Uwea. 

of  hangings 
of  the  hired 


I  do  nray  ye 
To  glee  me  leave  to  live  a  Utile  loafer. 
You  stand  about  me  like  my  BtaeJn. 

Flttchrr.  Xlona.  Thorn  ss.  ill.  1. 

7.  A  member  of  one  of  the  dark-colored  races ; 
a  negro  or  other  dark-skinned  person. — 8y.  One 
with  the  face  blacked  or  disguised;  specifi- 
cally, a  doer-stealer ;  a  poacher. 

The  W allium  WscA*  at  length  committed  aoch  enormb 
tiee,  that  government  was  forced  to  interfere,  with  that 
■evens  and  sanguinary  art,  called  the  "  Black  Act." 

Gilbert  WMu,  Hiet.  of  Srlburne,  vIL 
O.  A  small  flake  of  soot ;  smut:  usually  plural. 

A  fog  out  of  iloori  that  taeteaof  black,  and  unelliof  de- 
composed frott.  Sir  C.  1'uwng. 

Can  I  help  It  If  the  Utxkt  will  fly,  and  the  things  rnuit 
h«  rinsed  agaiu?  D.  Jemld,  Caudle  Lectures,  xvll. 

10.  A  dark  stain  or  smear. — 11.  pi.  Ink  used 
in  copperplate  printing,  prepared  from  the 
charred  husks  of  tho  gritpft  and  the  residue  of 
the  wine-press. — 12.  In  printing,  any  mark  on 
tho  paper  between  the  lines  or  letters  caused 
the  rising  of  the  leads,  etc.,  to  the  level  of 
lie  type:  commonly  in  the  plural.  -  Aniline 
black.' 'A  color  produced  by  dyers  directly  upon  the  niter 
itaelfTby  the  oxidation  of  the  It 


\\\ 


'  SUrn*.  Tristram  Shandy,  111.  it 
To  black  do  wn  <  wnsfA  to  tar  and  black  (a  ship's  rigging). 

II.  isfron*.  1.  To  become  black:  take  on  a 
black  color. —  2t.  To  poach.  See  Mack,  a.,  8. 
blackamoor  (blak'a-mOr),  n.  [Also  formerly 
blackmoor,  bUwkamore,  blackemare,  -moor,  etc., 
Sc.  blackymore;  orig.  and  prop,  blackmoor, 
black  Mo»r,  <  black  +  Moor.  The  inserted  a 
is  meaningless;  ef.  bhirkaHsed,]  A  negro;  a 
black  man  or  woman. 

I  care  not  an  the  were  a  otaeJr.a-masr. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  1. 
I  am  lore  I  hated  your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage 
as  It  he'd  been  a  MacA-a-asoor.  Shmdan,  The  Rivals,  L  & 

blackavisad  (blak'a-visd),  a.  [Sc.,  also  black- 
aciccd,  bJackacUed ;  <  black  +  F.  rig,  face,  vis- 
age, +  -<xP.  The  inserted  a  is  meaningless ; 
c£  blackamoor.]  Dark-complexioned. 

I  would  ad  rite  her  sVacJrameea  suitor  to  look  out;  If 
another  comet  with  a  longer  or  clearer  rent-roll,  he's 
dished.  CharUtlt  timulr,  Jane  Eyre,  lit. 

blackback  fblak'bak),  n.  1.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull,  Larus  mariniu.  Kingtley.  Alao 
callod  taddli-back,  eoffin-carrier,  and  cob.— 2. 
A  local  Irish  name  (about  Belfast)  of  the  com- 
mon flounder. 

blackball  (blak'bil),  *.  1.  A  blacking  com- 
position used  by  shoemakers,  etc.  Also  called 
kccl-ball. — 3.  A  name  applied  to  both  the  smut 
and  the  bunt  of  wheat. — 3.  An  adverse  vote. 
See  blackball,  v.  t. 

blackball  (liluk'bAl),  r.  t.  To  reject  (as  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  membersliip  or  office  In 
any  club,  society,  etc.)  by  placing  black  balls 
in  tho  ballot-box;  exclude  or  defeat  by  ad- 
verse vote;  also,  simply  to  vote  against.  See 
oolfofl,  ».,  3. 

If  you  do  not  tell  me  who  she  It  directly,  you  shall  never 
get  lulu  Wldle  s.   I  will  blackball  you  regularly. 

Dirratli,  Young  Dnke,  TI.  II. 

blackballing  (blftk'bil-lne),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of 
blackball,  r.J  The  act  of  rejecting  or  voting 
against  a  candidate-  by  the  use  of  black  balls. 

Your  story  of  the  bUukbalUuq  arauted  me. 

Lamb,  Letter  to  B.  Barton. 

blackband  (blak'band),  n.  In  mining  and 
metal.,  a  kind  of  iron  ore,  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  carbonate  of  iron  intimately  mixed 
with  coal.  It  It  a  very  Important  ore  of  Iron,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  Its  trot 
tho  beginning  of  the  present 
band  iroartone. 

black-baas  (blak'bas'),  n.  1.  A  centrarehoid 
American  flsh  of  the  genua  JfieTO/ifrTtig,  The  body 


J-ii).  r<"kE'.'ft(^y,)fctoi^e?lf,  <  AS.  «4Rv 
Aerte,  prop,  written  apart,  bloc  beric,  pL  bloat 
btrian:  see  black  and  ierryl.l  1.  The  fruit  of 
those  species  of  Mubtu  in  which  the  recepta- 
cle becomes  juicy  and  falls  off  with  the  drupe- 
lets, in  distinction  from  the  raspberry.  The 

Pinclnal  European  species  la  R.  frvttemu.  In  the 
nited  states  there  are  several  kinds,  sa  the  high  black- 
berry, It.  nlZonu,  some  varieties  nf  which  are  extensively 
cultivated ;  the  low  Idackberry  or  dewberry,  A.  Canadtn- 
m;  the  bush -blackberry,  R.  fripuiiu,  of  the  Southern 
8tatea;  the  ruujil.'iu  Bwanip  l<l;icklierry,  AAisimfiis;  and 
thesand  blackberry,  Jt  nsswi/uftut.  In  ScolUmi  generally 
called  oTuweit.  and  in  the  west  of  Sojthui  J  siaar-aeyd  ur 
Uae»Mdt. 

3.  In  some  partii  of  England,  the  black  currant, 
Ribca  nigrum. 

bla*kberrying(blak'ber#i.ing).».  [<  blackberry 
+  -ingk  •  as  if  from  a  verb  blackberry.    See  the 
quot.  from  Chaucer,  below.]  The  gathering  of 
blackberries — do  a  blakeberyedt,  a  doubtful  phrase 
occurring  one*  In  Chaucer  In  the  Pardoner's  Tale : 
I  rekke  never,  whan  that  ben  brryed. 
Though  that  her  soviet  iron  a  MaAcoerped. 
[Skeat  ciphuMie  blatrbrrynl  apparently  a  past  participle, 
as  a  verbal  uibttanttve,  and  the  whole  plirase  as  meaning 
' '  go  a  blackberrylng."  that  It,  go  where  they  please.  The 
grammaUcal  esplanatlon  It  don bt less  correct ;  but  the 
context  seems  to  show  that  the  phrase  Is  a  humorous  «u- 
phemlsai  far  "go  tn  hell."! 

blackbird  (blak'berd),  «.    1.  The  English 
name  of  a  species  of  thrush,  jYctmIi 
7uro"«*  mcrnto,  or  Mervla  rvlaaru, 
tLreiughuul  Europe.   It  U  Urges  than  the  c 


•  holly  black. 


i  - 1  j 


.  tine,  rich 
'  variety. 


t r.  j .t  tlir  lilll  snd 
tlK  female  is  dark 
mellow  note,  but 
Also  called  Mcrfs 


hloiid  < 


th 


Mart.  -  Brunswick  black, 
tee,  under  >«jm»V  —  Cbem  - 
lisalned  In  ilyclng  cotton  by 
acid,  adding  14  nitrate  <>f 


bicliromste  of  potash.    It  Is  a  vury_|* 
Animal  black.  Same  as  t**n 
Ssunv  as  jwpaa  tacywr  (whic 
leal  black,  a  color  formerly 
Iwdliilg  gallants  In  prrotigni 

Iron  ''  ami  gour.-  Chrome-black,  a  color  produced  ir 
dyeing  cotton  or  wool  by  mordantbuj  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dyebig  with  logwood.  — Common  black,  » 
color  produced  by  dyeing  *Hh  lug-wood,  sumac,  fustic, 
and  a  inUUtro  of  green  and  blue  vitriol—  Copperas- 
black,  a  color  proviiicvd  In  dyebig  Inferior  carpels,  etc. 
by  tnontanUng  with  a  mixture  of  ferrous  enlidiate  and 
cupper  sulphate  and  dyeing  with  logwood. — Cork-black, 
a  black  obtained  by  burning  cork  in  closed  vessels. — 
Drop-black,  s  ix-tter  grade  of  hone-black  ground  In  wa- 
ter, and  in  t/i is  pasty  state  formed  into  drops  and  dried. 

—  Frankfort  black,  n  pigment  formerly  made  by  burn* 
I  fur  the  leea  of  wine,  but  now  merely  a  better  grade  of 
l-one-blacx.  Also  called  uVrman  6f«cA.— Gas-black,  a 
specie*  of  lampblack  olttalned  by  burning  natural  gat  in 
small  Jets  against  a  revolving  Iron  cylinder  —  German 
black.  Same  as  fraat/ori  Mac*.— Barfs  black,  a 
black  made  from  harts'  noma  —  Hydrocarbon  black. 
-Same  as  j>iis-W«k*.  —  In  black  and  white,  (a)  In  writ- 
ing or  print:  as,  bo  put  a  statement  in  btatk  and  irAtt>. 
(by  In  tns  fine  arts,  with  no  colors  but  black  and  white. 
The  turra  is  often  extended  to  Include  (as  in  exhibitions 
of  **  works  In  black  and  while ")  monochromes  of  any 
sort,  aa  sepis  drawings.  Iron-black,  a  powder  consist. 
/■tg  of  finely  divided  antimony  obtained  by  precipitating 
it  from  Its  solution  in  an  acid  by  means  of  metallic  line 

—  tOft wood-black.  In  Jyciiyi,  a  blsck  obtained  by  mor- 
danting the  cotton  with  a  salt  of  Iron  and  then  dyeing 
with  a  decoction  of  logwood  —  Mineral  black.  See 
mineral.—  Plate-black,  a  combination  of  lampldack  anil 
bone-black  in  various  proportions,  used  in  plate-prinUug. 

—  Sedan  black,  an  intense  black  coUtr  ppsliwed  by  first 
dyeing  cloth  blue  with  wosd,  then  washing  it  in  water 
containing  logwood  and  sumac,  and  boiling  it  for  several 
hours  In  a  liquor  to  which  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  Is 
addesl-  -Spanish  black,  a  blsck  pigment  obtained  from 
burnt  cork.- Vine-black.  SamcatUiw-M 
bo n«  Macs:.  imry  UwM.  fumpMacv, 
MMm-AfacJr. ) 

black  (blak),  r.  [X  ME.  blacken,  blaken :  <  black, 
a-1  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  black;  blacken  or  put 
a  black  color  on ;  soil;  ulain:  as,  to  black  one's 
2.  To  clean  und  polish  (ahoes,  etc.)  by 


1*  oblong;  the  dorsal  fin  ts  low,  especially  the  spinous  nor- 
cparated  * 
An  is  slu 
dial]  spUi 

giiuite.    The  odor  Is  dark,  and  the  cheeks  and  opereules 


spin 

tlon  of  It,  which  is  separated  from  the  soft  part  by  an  emar- 
glnstion ;  the  snal  An  is  sliorter  thsn  the  soft  tiart  of  the 
dorsal,  with  tltree  small  spines :  and  the  caudsl  hit  is  ctnsr- 


sre  crossed  by  three  dark  oblique  stripes.  Two  siiedes  are 
known,  the  larsv-muutbed  black-bsas,  Mtervpttnu  mtmo- 
i«fcs,  extending  from  t'ana<la  and  the  great  lakes  south- 
west Into  Texas  and  si>o  til  east  Into  llorMa,  ami  the  small- 
Mier*pt*rv* 


-|H'C». 

tra!  of 
vlaik, 
elead- 


^lmsli:-»TtiLhrv]  BI.ics.-Nul*  I  A/ii  rcf  trrui  dcirfts**  I . 


the  pre*!  Ukea  toutliward  In 
Itnth  strv  htflhly  Mtffaitcd  fur  tholr  frunr  qaiUitietv, 


at  the 


snksll-Bnouthcd  is  regarded  by  most  anglers  as  superior. 
The  sexes  during  the  breeding  season  consort  In  pairs, 
clear  a  subciroular  iiiot  near  the  shore  for  a  neat,  and 
guard  the  eggs  Mil  hatched.  Both  species,  but  eaiivclally 
the  small  mouthed,  have  roceivol  tile  attentbin  of  pisci- 
culturists and  been  Introduced  lnb>  foreign  countries.  In 
some  partse-f  the  State  of  New  York  Uiesmall-mniithed  is 
specHtcally  called  the  black-bass  ami  the  largc-niouthed 
the  Oswego  or  green  hsss.  <Mh<:r  names  given  to  one  or 
Imth  species  tie  front,  in  the  south,  and,  locally,  cAua, 
jumper,  miut-baiM,  and  VWsAinaiL. 
2.  A  local  name,  alonif  portions  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States,  of  a  scorptenoid 
fish.  Sebaitiehthfs  mclanojts,  or  black  rock-fish, 
black-beetle  (blak'bo'tl),  n.  An  English  name 
of  the  common  cockroach  of  Great  Dritain, 
Blatta  {Pcriplancta)  orientals,  a  large  black 
orthopterotui  insect,  of  the  family  ItUtltidcc.  See 
cut  under  BlatUHtr. 

blackbelly  (blak'bwl'i),  n,  A  local  name  in 
Massachusetts  of  a  variety  of  the  alowife, 


une.  tlininh  .  the  noiK-  i. 
tlte  orbits  of  the  eyes,  will 
rusty-brown.  The  nvsle  1 
Its  song  has  little  coaijwj 
and  euast 

2.  In  America,  a  bird  of  the  family  Icierida 
(which  see).  These  hints  have  n»  rcliith-n  to  the  Euro- 
pean blackbird,  but  are  nearer  llie  old-world  ttarllngs. 
Tliere  are  very  many  species  of  the  family,  to  sever  ' 
which,  as  the  l»hol(iik,  the  oriole,  snd  the  meadow- 
tile  term  Uaettrinl  is  not  specifically  applied.  The 
ing  species  are  the  several  crow  ldarkldrds,  of  the  genera 
Quismfu*  and  ScttVcepAoim*,  nnd  the  lusrsh  blackbirds. 
AatUnu  ami  .VanfAorei'Aaiuj.  Tile  conilnon  crow. Mack- 
birrl  Is  V-  yuTTnircws;  the  cosnmon  red-winged  msrsh. 
blackbird,  A.  pnteairexs;  the  yellow-lieaded  blackbird,  X. 
t'ctrriMvjuAa/su.   Nee  cut  under  ^ocosijm*. 

3,  In  the  West  Indies,  the  ani,  Crolophaga  ani, 
of  the  family  CucutUta:,  or  cuckoos;  the  sa- 
vanna-blackbird. See  cut  Tinder  ani, — 4.  A 
cant  term  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a  slave. 

blackboard  ( blak'bord),  a.  1.  A  board  painted 
black,  used  in  schools,  lecture-rooms,  etc., 
for  writing,  drawing,  or  ciphering  with  chalk. 
Hence — 2.  Any  prepared  surface,  aa  of  plaster 
or  slate,  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

blackbcn.net  (blak'bon'et),  n.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  reed-bunting.    [Local,  Scotland.  ] 

blackboy  (blak'boi),  n.  The  common  name 
of  tho  Australian  grass-tree,  A'anMorrAtra  ar- 
borea,  etc,  a  juncaceous  plant  with  a  thick 
blackened  trunk  and  a  terminal  tuft  of  wiry, 
grass-like  leaves.  The  different  , 
atntndanc*  of  fragrant  resin,  either  red, 
6ou  mint,  or  yellow,  called  oramof  ^w, 

blackbreast  (blak'brest).  n.  1.  A  name  of  the 
red-backed  sandpiper,  Tringa  alpina,  variety 
amcricana.—  a.  A  local  name  in  the  United 
States  of  the  black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola 
hclrctica. 

black-browed  (blak'brond),  a.   Having  black 

eyebrows :  gloomy,  dismal;  threatening:  as, 
''a  black-bro«cd  gust,"  Dryden. 
black-brush  (blak  brush),  a.  A  term  used  only 
in  the  phrase  blaek-bnah  iron  ore,  a  brown 
hematite  or  limonitc,  found  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  England,  and  used  chiefly  for  making 
tin-plate. 
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blackbur 

blackbur  (blak'ber),  n.  A  local  name  in  tbe 
United  States  of  tbe  plant  Geum  >  trie-turn. 

black-burning  (blak/ber'nlng),  a. 
ous:  used  only  in  tbe  phraw 
thame.  [Scotch.] 

blackcap  (Uak'kap),  n.  1.  One  who  wean  a 
black  cap.— 8.  A  name  given  to  various  birds 
having  the  top  of  the  head  black.  <•>  Tbe 
European  black-capped  warbler,  S»lna  airicapiU*.  \b) 
Tbe  European  lltinouso,  ftnu  major,  (cl  Tbe  American 
Mack-cs|>ped  lty-i-atchlna!  warbler,  Myuxluxirt  ptmllut. 
abo  called  If  i(mi»'<  W*rin»>i.  Id)  The  chickadee,  Parn* 
atrirayUtut,  («)  Tho  black-hoaded  pill.  Unu  rufiannduj. 
3.  The  cattail  reed,  Typha  latifolia.—A.  A  pop. 
ular  name  of  the  plant  and  fruit  of  the  black- 
fruited  raspberry,  Bttbtu  oecidentalit,  occurring 
wild  in  many  portions  of  the  United  State*,  and 
also  cultivated  in  several  varieties.  Also  called 
thimbU,berrg.—6.  An  apple  roasted  until  it  is 
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Air  bbuktntd,  rolled  the  Ui under.  DryJrn. 
JJ.  frda*.  1.  To  mako  black ;  darken. 


(blak'kapt),  a.  Having 
on  tbe  top  of  the  head :  applied  to  sundry  birds. 
See  blackcap,  2. 

black-cat  (blak'kat),  n.  A  name  of  the  fisher, 
pekan,  or  Pennant's  marten,  Mustcla  pennanti,  a 
large  blackish  marten  peculiar  to  the  northerly 
parts  of  North  America.  Also  called  blaek-foz. 
Bee  cut  under  (usher. 

black-cattle  ('blak'kat'!),  n.  Cattle  reared 
for  slaughter,  in  distinction  from  dairy-cattle : 
used  without  reference  to  color.  [Great  Britain.] 

blackcoat  (blak'kot),  n.  1.  One  who  wears  a 
black  coat :  a  common  and  familiar  name  for  a 
clergyman,  as  redcoat  is,  in  England,  for  a  sol- 
dier.—  S.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  German 
relten,  or  mercenary  troops,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  their  black 
armor  and  dress. 

blackcock  (Mak'kok),  n.  The  male  black- 
er black-game;  tbe  heath-cock;  a 
Tctrao  tttrix,  or  Lj/rutus  tetrix,  of  the 


the  tut*  uf  tbe  whole  heaven. 
3.  Figuratively,  to  sully ;  make  Infamous ;  de- 
fame; cause  to  appear  immoral  or  vile:  as, 
rice  blackens  the  character. 

To  UiU  ayttcm  of  literary  monopoly  waa  Joined  SB  un- 
remitting Industry  to  Msetmt  and  discredit  In  every  way 
...  all  thoee  who  dM  not  bold  to  their  faction. 

Burkt,  Rot.  In  Prance. 

blackener  (blak'ner),  «.  One  who  blackens, 
blackening  (blak'ning),  n.    Any  preparation 

used  to  render  tho  surface  of  iron,  leather,  etc., 

black.   Bee  blacking. 

blackening  (l>luk'mng).  a.  Blackish;  approach- 
ing black ;  as,  in  lichens,  a  biatorino  exciplo  is 
colored  or  blackening,  but  not  coal-black. 

blacker  (blek'er),  n.  One  who  blacks  or 
blackens. 

black-extract  (blak'cks'trakt),  n.  A  prepara- 
tion from  coccuIuh  indicus,  used  In  adulterat- 
ing beer. 

blackey,  *».  See  blacky. 
blackfln  (blak'fin),  n.  1.  A  local  name  of  tho 
smolt  or  young  salmon  of  the  first  year. —  2.  A 
local  English  name  of  the  little  weever.—S.  A 
whitefistZ  Corcgonus  nigrtpinniit,  of  the  deep 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  conspicuous  by  its 
blackish  fins,  but  otherwise  resembling  a  clseo. 
blacknah  (blak'flsh),  ».  [<  black  +  fish .  Cf. 
Ml.*;.  t,!ackri$eM,  LO.  blakfish,  >  O.  blac&fitch, 
Inkflsh.J  1.  A  name  of  several  fishes,  (a)  a 
local  Emrhili  name  of  tbe  female  salmon  abont  tbe  tine  of 
H>awnii«.  <*)  A  uanie  of  the  tautog,  Ttvlvja  tmilii.  See 
lauloj.  (c)  A  local  Alaskan  name  of  Dallia 
ft  flui  which  alone  represent*  tlM  suborder 
«  iMUia.  <«0  A  local  name  In  New  England  of 
the  common  ana-baa*.  CrnlmyrimlU  farmt :  also  applied  lu 
other  ipecie*  of  tbe  aani«  irenu*.  (e)  A  name  of  a  Euro- 
pean scombroid  nab,  Onrroic.pAiu  ^jiihIiul  (/)  A  to- 
ol name  In  the  frith  of  Forth,  RooUaod,  of  the  tadpole- 
^.^Z^an.Ko,. 

2.  A  name  of  several  delphlnoid  cetaceans, 
especially  of  the  genus  Utobiccpkaliu.  Also 
called  black-inhale. 

black-flaher  (blak'fish'er),  n.    (<  hlackfisk,  I 
(a),  +  -erl.J   A  poacher;  one  who  kills  aalmon 
in  close  time.  [Scotch.] 
Ry  rvcraltlii 


r© 


blackguardly 

+ '-SI,]  Char 


Ry  rocraltliur  one  or  tw. 
Unck  fithtn.  Mr.  n, 
fell  to  tbo  Mia  re  of  Lady  B. 


family  Tctraonkla,  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  la  nwatly  Mack,  with  a  lyrat*  UU.  The  female 
it  tailed  a  w»  A«»,  and  the  young  are  called  ixntiu. 

black-damp  (blak'damp),  n.  Carbon  dioxid 
gas,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
■n  all  collieries,  being  given  off  by  many  coals, 
either  mixed  with  fire-damp,  or  separately,  or 
produced  in  various  other  ways,  as  by  the  ex- 
halations of  the  men.  by  fires,  and  by  explo- 
sions of  fire-damp.    Also  called  ehake-damp. 

black-dog  (blak'doe;),  n.  It.  A  bad  shilling  or 
other  base  silver  coin. — 9,  Hypochondria;  the 
blues.    [Slang  in  both  aerj-Hea.] 

black-draught  (blak'draft),  n.  A  popular  pur- 
gative medicine,  consisting  of  an  infusion  of 
senna  with  Epsom  salts. 

black -drop  i  Mak'drop),  n.  A  liquid  prepara- 
tion of  opium  in  vinegar  or  verjuice.  Also 
called  rinegar  of  opium.—  lancaater  black -drop, 
a  aolution  of  opium  In  rcrjiatac  with  mucar  and  nutrocn. 
Alw>  oalloil  Qvaktr  Uack-drofK  The  black-drop  of  the 
Trilled  Htatei  rhamtneoporia,  .trrtum  ewi.  i>  liniUar.  ex. 
cent  that  dilute  acetic  acKl  U  aaed. 

black-duck  (blak'duk).  n.  1.  The  black  sco- 
ter, iKilemia  nigra,  one  of  the  sea-ducks  or 
Fulignlina:  See  cut  under  scaler. — 2.  The 
dusky  duck  of  North  America,  Jna»  obtcurn, 
one  of  the  An<itina;  or  river-ducks,  and  a  near 
relative  of  the  mallard.  Tho  male  t»  imwll)  lilncV- 
Uli,  with  white-  Itnlna  of  tho  wing*  and  avlokt  speculum  ; 
tlie  female  it  nr>t  m  dark. 

black-dye  (blak'di),  it.  A  compound  of  oxid 
of  iron  with  gallic  acid  and  tannin. 

blacken  (blak'n).r.  [ME.  blaknen,  blackonen :  < 
Wiicfr,  «.,  +  <n!.]  I.  infra**.  To  grow  black 
or  dark. 


one  or  two  latttudlnarlan  poachers  and 
II.  completed  the  quota  of  men  which 
Sn*t. 

black-flea  (blak'fle),  n.  A  coleopterous  insect 
injurious  to  turnips;  the  Hnltiea  nemorvm  of 
naturalists.    Also  called  turnlp-fiea. 

black-fly  (blak'fll),  n.  1.  A  small  dipterous  in- 
sect, £imuh'uin  molettum,  with  a  black  botly 
and  transparent  wings,  abounding  in  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  parts  of  New  York,  New 
England,  and  northward,  and  exceedingly  an- 
noying to  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  closely 
related  to  tbe  buffslo-gnat,  Seo  Slmulium.— 
2.  The  bean-plant  louse,  Apki*  /aba;. 

blackfoot  (blak'fut),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  matri- 
mouial  go-between,  who  in  a  friendly  way  acts 
as  introducer,  and  generally  facilitates  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  courtship.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  leap.) 
One  of  a  certain  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, the  moxt  western  division  of  the  Algon- 
kin  stock.  [In  this  sense  the  plural  is  properly 
BlackfnoU,  but  commonly  Black/eel.) 

black-fox  (blak'foks),  n.    Same  as  black-cat. 

black-friar  (blak'fri'Hr),  n.  [So  called  from  the 
distinctive  black  gown.  Cf.  grag-friar,  white- 
friar.1  A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order.  Alio 
called  a  prwficaaf  or  prtaehing  friar,  and  in  Prance  Jtw* 
bin.  Sec  Dmmtueun.  IProperly  written  aa  two  word>.| 

black-game  (blak'gim),  n.  See  blackcock  and 
qrou*t. 

black-grasa  fl)!ak'gras).  «.  1.  A  dark-colored 
rush  ( Juneu*  Gcrartli)  of  salt-marshes.  [U.  8.] 
—2.  A  species  of  foxtail  grass,  A loptcurua 
agrcstis.  [Eng.] 

blackguard  (bW'Srd),  s.  and  a.  [<  tHack  -f 
guard.  See  def.J  Ln.lt.  In  collective  senses 
(properly  as  two  words) :  (a)  The  scullions  and 
lowest  menials  connected  with  a  great  house- 
hold, who  attended  to  the  pots,  coals,  etc.,  and 
looked  after  them  when  the  household  moved 
from  one  place  to  another. 

A  Ioiut  ularo.  that  within  thU  twenty  yean  rode  «1tll 
the  Uiuk  iruarri  in  the  ilnke'a  carriage  'nintiipt  >plM  aiwl 
drippinii  l«iru  !  W'rirtrr,  White  I>e»U,  I.  2. 

(A)  A  guard  of  attendants,  black  in  color  of 
the  skin  or  drees,  or  in  character. 

FcUirlo..  filfMl.u.  ami  <dher  like  l^roli™  of  the  derll. 
IJa,k  ,,uanl.       fulk-.  llefencedS^),  X.  3S4.    {.V.  K.  1>.) 

(c)  The  idle 
ally. 


blacking 

How  prevent  roar  sons  from  conaortlag  with  the  dtoct- 
.n,.it,(  / 

A.  Tw**r,  Light  of  Nature  (1709),  II.  111.   (.V.  K  />.) 

(<f)  The  vagabond  children  of  great  towns; 
"  city  Arabs,''  who  mn  errands,  ulaek  shoes, 
or  do  odd  jobs. — 2.  A  mail  of  coarse  and  offen- 
sive manners  and  speech ;  a  fellow  of  low  char- 
acter; a  scamp;  a  scoundrel. 

The  troops  which  he  commaiMkxl  were  the  greatest 
Uoeijruanh)  on  the  face  of  tbe  earth. 

C.  I).  Yvua4.  Life  of  Wellington,  xx'L 

TJ.  a.  If.  Belonging  to  the  menials  of  a 
household;  serving;  waiting. 

l^t  a  Uaciifftuint  hoy  bo  always  about  the  house  to  entd 
on  your  errand*,  and  go  to  nharkot  for  you  on  rainy  day*. 

Aii/t,  INrecttont  to  RerraDta,  Cook. 

2.  Of  bad  character ;  vicious ;  vile ;  low ;  worth- 
less :  said  of  persons  and  things. 

Marking  certain  thinict  aa  low  and  Hactyuawf,  and  sex- 
tain other*  aa  lawful  and  rkjeht.  T.  M u?an 

S.  tjcurriloua;  abusive;  befitting  a  blackguard: 
as,  blackguard  language. 

blackguard  (blag  ard).  c.    [<  6«ictjT»i<irrJ,  n.] 

1.  trans.  To  revile  in  scurrilous  language. 

I  have  been  caltod  name*  and  otaciyuarded  quite  aufl- 
dcnUy  fur  one  aittlng.         7'Aseieniy,  Newcoiuoa.  xili. 

Il.t  intra**.  To  be,  act,  or  talk  like  a  black- 
gnard ;  behave  riotously. 

there  a  batch  o'  wahater  lada, 
iing  trae  Kilmarnock, 
or  tun  thta  day.        burnt.  Holy  Fair. 

blackguardism  (blag'ard-ixm),  n.  [<  black- 
guard +  -i«m.]  The  conduct  or  language  of  a 
blackguard;  ruffianism. 

Tbb>  brnomlnloux  duwolntencea,  or  rather,  if  we  may 
venture  to  detigliale  It  hy  the  only  proper  word,  biadt- 
oho n firm,  of  feeling  ami  manner*,  could  not  bat  apread 
from  public  to  private  life. 

Mataulay,  Hallam'i  Cunat.  Illit 

(blag'ard-li),  a.    [<  blackguard 
kcteristic  of  a  blackguard;  ras- 
cally ;  villainous :  as,  a  blackguardly  business, 
blackguardry  (blag'ard-ri),  w.    [<  blackguard 
+  -•"*.]  Hl«<  k(aiar<lr>  or  scoundrels  collectively. 
rH»r*,] 

black-gum  (bUk'gum),  n.  A  North  Americas 
tree,  Sutta  ntulti/wra,  40  to  70  feet  high,  bearing 
a  dark-blue  berry.  The  wood  U  •tmns,  toiuth.  ami 
unwedgvalde,  and  I*  largely  used  for  the  hiilia  of  »  IhtU, 
for  yokes,  etc   Alao  called  peyperidye  and  munr^uHX. 

blackhead  (blak'hcd),  n.  1.  A  popular  name 
of  the  scaups  or  sea-ducks  of  the  genus  Aithgia: 
as,  the  greater  and  tyesor  blackhcatls,  A.  mania 
and  A.  afflui*.  gee  »raup. —  2.  A  local  name 
in  tbe  United  States  of  tho  black-headed  min- 
now, or  fathead,  Pimphales  promelas. 

blackheart  (bl  ak'hart),  n.    1.  A  species  of 
cherry  of  many  varieties:  so  called  from  the 
fruit  being  son 
a  skin  nearly  I 

nrtt  ripen  dark, 
the  garden  wait 

rouiyaea.  The  Blackbird. 

2.  A  wood  obtained  from  British  Guiana,  suit- 
able for  use  In  building  and  in  furniture-mak- 
ing. 

black-hearted  (blak'har'ted),  a.  Having  a 
blark  or  malignant  heart. 

black-helmet  (blak'hel'met),  a.  A  shell  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  mollusk,  and  used  by 
cameo-cutters.   McF.lrath,  Com.  Diet, 

black-hole  (blak'hdl),  n.  A  dungeon  or  dark 
cell  in  a  prison ;  a  place  of  confinement  for  sol- 
diers; auy  dismal  place  for  confinement  by 
way  of  punishment. 

There  grow  np  .  .  .  [an  academlcl  dkwtpllne  of  niuim- 
ited  autocracy  upheld  by  rod*,  and  fertuVa.  and  tbe  Meefc- 
A"t»-  //.  Spenter,  Education,  p.  VS. 

The  black-hole  of  Calcutta,  the  garriaon  ttronii  rooa 
or  black-hule  at  Calcutta,  measuring  ahnat  IS  feet  auner*. 
Into  which  146  Brltitli  prlaoner*  were  thnut  at  the  point 
of  the  ■wont,  by  the  Nawali  Sir*)  ud  Daula,  on  June  9). 
17SS.  The  next  morning  all  bat  S3  «  err  dead  from  hSc- 
catinn. 

black-horse  (blak'hfirs),  ».  A  local  name  of 
the  Missouri  sucker,  CyclcphM  clougatut,  of  the 
familv  CaUHftomiittt. 

blacking  (blak'ing).  n.    (Verbal  n. of  Woe*,  r.  J 

1.  A  preparation  for  blacking  boots  and  shoes, 
usually  made  of  powdered  bone-black,  sperm- 
or  linseed-oil,  molasses,  sour  beer  or  vinegar, 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  copperas.  Throughout  the  mid- 
dle ogu»  ImxiM  wcro  worn  of  the  lirown  color  natural  to 
tbe  leather,  or  of  a  dark-ml  rulur,  not  unlike  tl 
Kuaila  leather.  There  I*  lli.jlitl"ii  of  blacking  > 
the  Uitimlnj  ti<  the  Mrvratcenth  centur)'. 

2.  In  Irathcr-Korking,  any  one  of  a  number  of 
preparations  used  in  dyeing  or  staining  leather 
black.— 3.  The  name  given  by  founders  to  a 
black  wash,  composed  of  clay,  water,  t 
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blacking 

dared  charcoal,  with  whioh  cores  and  loem- 
molda  are  coated,  to  give  the  requisite  smooth* 
nesa  to  the  surfaces  whioh  oome  into  contact 
with  the  melted  metal.  —  Bran  blacking,  •  dead, 
btack  ornamental  aurfaco  formed  on  bra**,  work.  It  ii 
made  hy  ptungina  the  braee  Into  ■  mi-ture  of  a  *trong  »o- 
lutton  of  nitrate  ■>(  ailvor  with  a  solution  ot  tiltrstv  of  cap- 
per, and  beating  ft,  after  withdrawal,  until  the  desired 
depth  of  color  U  obtained. 

blackiflh«blak'i-h),fl.  l<  black  + -dshh]  Some 

what  black;  moderately  black  or  dark. 
Begin  to  be  Wa*H«A.         UMUnd,  tf.  of  limy,  vL  li. 
black-jack  : btuk'jak),  n.  1.  A capacious drink- 

ing-cuporcan  formerly 

made  of  waxed  leather, 

bat  now  of  thin  metal, 

the  outside  being  ja- 
panned black,  except  J 

the  edge,  which  in  left 

bright,  in  imitation  of  v-i 

the  ancient  leathern 

black-jacks  with 


rims 

Hi  ere  *i  a   Desd-*ea  of 
dtlnk  In  the  cellar,  Lti  slilcli 
goodly  vessel*  11*  wrecked  ; 
and  In  the  middle  of  thb         Lou-ra  ajactkwat. 
deluge  appear  Che  tope  of 

flagon*  and  blackjatlu,  like  chare  hot  drowned  la  the 
marshes.  Utau.  and  PI.,  Scornful  Lady,  11. i 

2.  Theensignofapirate.— 3.  A  Cornish  miners' 
term  for  the  common  ferruginous  sine  sulphid, 
of  which  the  mineralogies!  namo  Is  sphalerite, 
and  the  common  uameWeii*.  Also  called  false 
galena. — 4.  Caramel  or  burnt  sugar  used  for 
coloring  spirits,  vinegar,  coffee,  etc. —  S.  A 
trade-name  for  adulterated  butter. —  8.  A  local 
English  name  of  the  coalflsh,  Pollaehius  virens, 
— 7.  A  common  name  in  the  United  States  for 
a  species  of  oak,  Quereit*  nigra,  and  also,  in  the 
Gulf  States,  for  Q.  CatesbaH,  small  trees  of  little 
value  except  for  fuel. — 8.  The  larva  of  a  saw- 
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II.  a.  Written  or  printed  in  black-letter: 
as.  *  hlack-Mler  rauimwript  or  book  Black- 
letter  day,  *ny  d*r  liucrined  In  the  ancient  ealen.lan  In 
black  leUer  type,  »>  •  lull  nk-uu  bed  (rum  the  more  Impor- 
tant, which  were  entered  in  red-letter;  lieiiee,  a  boly  day 
of  an  Inferior  character  and  dignity ;  an  Utaimpitlou*  >l>) , 
a*  opposed  to  a  nd-tttttr  or  auspicious  ilay. 

black-liquor  (blak'lik'or),  n.  A  crude  acetate 
of  iron  prepared  from-  scrap-iron  and  crude 
acetic  acid,  very  generally  used  in  dyeing  as  u 
mordant  instead  of  green  copperas. 

black-list  (blak'list),  i».  1.  A  list  of  default- 
ers: specifically  applied  to  printed  lists  of  in- 
solvents and  bankrupts,  published  officially. 
Private  Itott,  however,  of  a  more  Marching  character,  ere 
furnished  by  certain  societies  and  private  Indtrldqale  to 
subscriber*,  with  the  view  ot  art  anting  protection  against 
lind  debu,  fraud*,  etc. 

2.  Any  list  of  persons  who  are  for  any  reason 
deemed  objectionable  by  the  makers  or  users 
of  the  list,  as  for  political  or  social  miscon- 
duct, for  joining  in  or  assisting  a  strike,  etc.— 

3.  A'ctaf.,  a  list  kept  on  board  a  man-of-war  of 
delinquents  to  whom  extra  duty  is  assigned  as 
a  punishment. 

blacklist  ( blak'list),  v.  t.  [<  black-list, «.]  To 
place  on  a  black-list. 

blackly  (blak'li),  adv.  With  a  black  or  dark 
appearance;  darkly;  atrociously. 

Lastly  stood  Warre,  In  glittering  arm*  yclad, 
With  rtiage  grim,  Sterne  looks,  and  Uaektly  hewed. 

"  mUt.  Ind.  to  Mir.  fur  Mug*. 


black-anaks 

Report*  were  rubmltted  from  the  various  works,  which 
ehowt-d  that  all  the  men  employed  by  the  Iron  cmpeniea 
were  on  strike,  with  the  eiceptlon  of  iln  W«c*e»6«. 

.>».".  <»t.-.i»  ;!,«.^|«: 

black-peopled  '  lUk'pe'pld),  a.  Inhabited  by 

blaekpersons:  as,  ''Mack-yeopledGmplm," 8an- 
rfys,  Cnrfsfs  Passion. 

black-pigment  (blak'plg'tnent),  it.  A  fine, 
light,  carbonaceous  substance,  or  lampblack, 
prepared  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  printers' 
ink.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  common  coal-tar. 

black-plat*  (blak'plat),  n.  Sheet-iron  plate 
before  it  is  tinned. 

black-pot  (blak'pot),  a.  It.  A  beer-mug; 
hence,  a  toper. —  2.  The  name  given  in  Eng- 
lish to  a  variety  of  crockery  made  in  Denmark. 
It  la  exposed  wldie  burning  to  a  very  atrong  and  denae 
ainoke,  which  penetratea  1U  aubatance  and  anewera  the 
purpose  of  glazing-  Such  pole  are  cheap  and  wholesome 
cooking-vessel*,  having  none  of  the  Inconveniences  of 
lead-glased  ware. 

black-pudding  i  Uwk'pud'ing),  n.  A  kind  of 
sausage  made  of  blood  and  suet,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  onions,  etc.,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  oatmeal.  Also  called  blood- 
pudding. 

black-quarter  fbUk'kwar'ter),  it.   [<  War*  + 


fly,  Athalia  ecntifolia  or  A.  spinarum,  one  of  the 
JnifarevYinidtr,  destructive  to  turnips.  Also 
called  nigger.  J.  O.  Wataood.  [Local  British.] 
— 0.  A  kind  of  hand-weapon  consisting  of  a 
short  elastic  shaft  having  at  one  end  a  neavy 
metal  head  cased  in  netting,  leather,  etc. 

black-knot  (blak'not),  n.  1.  A  fast  knot:  op- 
posed to  running-knot. — 9,  A  species  of  pyre- 
nomycetous  fumrus,  Sphana  morbosa,  which  at- 
tacks plum-trees  and  some  varieties  of  cherry, 
forming  large,  black,  knot-like  masses  upon 
the  branches. 

black-lead  (blak'led'),  n.   1.  Amorphous  gra- 
phite; plumbago.  See  graphite.    IBttut-Uad  la  a 
ruianoraer,  aa  the  mineral  ooaulna  no  lead.] 
9.  A  pencil  made  of  graphite. 

Sir.  1  have  ben  bold  lo  note  placet  with  my  biactiaadi, 
.  .  .  and  perad venture  aome  rtpreaaluna  may  be  advan. 
taa**oualy  altered  at  your  leaaure. 

tfwryn.  Letter  to  Mr.  K.  Thurland. 

blackload  (blak'led'),  r.  t.  f<  black-Uad,  n.] 
To  cover  with  plumbago  or  black-load;  applv 
black-lead  to. 

The  depoatl  would  sol  epread  overaWodc  ta>d><f  aurface 
In  the  UqnM.  0.  G«rr.  Electro-  Me  tail.,  p.  lis. 

BlaclUeadlnx-maaWne,  an  apua.-atss  fur  applying  pow- 
dered graphite  to  the  aurface  of  wax-nM^da  prcvloua  to 
coating  them  with  cupper. 

blackleg  (blak'leg),  ».  [<  black  +  leg.  The 
allusion  in  d»f.  3  is  not  clear;  some  suppose 
the  term  was  orig.  applied  to  racing  men  who 
wore  black  top-boots.  The  term  black  is  now 
understood  in  an  opprobrious  sense ;  cf .  black- 
guard.'] 1.  A  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  which 
affects  the  legs;  symptomatic  anthrax.  Bee 
anthrax. — 2.  A  severe  form  of  purpura. — 3. 
One  who  systematically  tries  to  gain  money 
fraudulently  in  connection  with  races,  or  with 
cards,  billiards,  or  other  games;  a  rook;  a 
Bwindler.  The  term  Imptle*  the  habitual  frequenting 
of  place*  where  wagera  are  made  and  ganiee  of  chance  are 
played,  and  the  ecektng  of  aubatatence  by  dlahonorable  bet- 
ting, but  doea  i»t  alwaya  Imply  direct  cheating.  Some- 
time* contracted  to  Ug. 

4.  Same  as  black-nob. 

The  police  wrro  wed  to  watch  tlie  atrlkera  or  to  protect 
the  blaet-ltjH,  aa  ttuwe  are  called  who  work  oalalde  the 
t'nlnn  movement  K.J.  //■■)<»»,  Kng.  Bad.  Leader*,  p.  MJ. 

blacklegism  (blak'leg-iim),  n.  [<  blackleg  + 
-ism.]  The  |trofession  or  practices  of  a  black- 
leg; cheating;  swindling,  lientleift  Hag. 
black  letter  (blak'let'6r>,  n.  and  a.  I.  ».  A 
natne  now  given  to  the  Gothic  or  Old  English 
letter,  which  was  introduced  into  England  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
tbe  character  generally  used  in  manuscripts  and 
in  the  first  printed  books.  It  is  still,  with  vari- 
"  float  ions,  in  coiuinou  use  in  Germany. 


,t  h.;,m,l 

Ptltham,  Keaolvea,  U.  SI. 

black-mackt.  n.  [Early  mod.  E. ;  <  black  + 
mack  (uncertain).]   A  blackbird. 

blackmail  (blak'mal),  n.  [Lit.  black  rent  (cf. 
black  rent,  under  black);  <  black  +  mail,  rent: 
see  suitf3.]  1.  A  tribute  of  money,  corn,  cat- 
tle, or  the  like,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  to  men  who  were  al- 
lied with  robbers,  to  secure  protection  from 
pillage.  Blackmail  waa  levied  In  the  dlatiicta  bordering 
the  Highlanda  of  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Hence — 2.  Extortion  in  any  modo  by  means 
of  intimidation,  as  the  extortion  of  money  by 
threats  of  accusation  or  exposure,  or  of  unfa- 
vorable criticism  in  the  press,  it  usually  tmpliee 
thai  the  payment  la  Involuntary,  and  the  ground  for  de- 
manding it  unlawful  or  pretended  and  fraudulent. 

3(.  Kent  paid  in  produce,  or  in  baser  money, 
in  opposition  to  rent  paid  in  silver. 

blackmail  (blak'mal),  r.  t.  [<  blackmail,  «.] 
To  extort  money  or  goods  from,  by  means  of 
intimidation  or  threats  of  Injury  of  any  kind, 
as  exposure  of  actual  or 
etc.    See  the  noun. 

black-match  i.blak'mach),  n 

blackmoort  (blak'mOr),  «. 
mow.    Jleau.  and  Fl. 

black-moss  (blak'mos).  a.  The  Spanish  moss, 
TUlandtia  uxneoides,  ot  the  southern  United 
States :  bo  called  from  the  black  fiber  that  re- 
mains after  the  outer  covering  of  the  stem  is 
removed.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  horse- 
hair in  mattresses,  etc. 

blackmouth  (Mak'mouth),  n.  Afoul-mouthed 

person  ;  a  slanderer.  [Rare.) 
blackmouthed  (blak'moutht),  a.  Slanderous; 

calumnious;  foul-mouthed. 

Whatever  else  the  moat  hlsnr-mowfA'd  athelats  charged 
It  with.  JCiainpeeca,  Sermon*,  p.  118. 

black-mullet  (blak'roul'et),  n.  A  local  natne 
about  Chesapeake  Bay  of  a  scinnoid  Ash,  Men- 
ticirrui  nebttlosu*.    See  out  under  kingJUh. 

black-nob  (blak'neb),  n.  1.  A  name  of  the 
carriou-crow. — St.  A  person  accused  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion;  a  democrat.  [Scotch.] 

Little  did  I  Imagine  that  I  waa  giving  canae  for  many  to 
think  me  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  government.  But  ao 
It  waa.  Many  of  tbe  heritor*  eonaldered  rac  a  bfoeJr-neft, 
though  I  knew  It  not.   <iatt,  annaia  of  tbe  Parish,  p.  '.ue. 

blackness  (blak'ncs),  n.   [<  black  +  -«**>.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  black;  black  color; 
darkness. 

fiery  uVi'w"^*^-*^*^'^™!^.,  L 4. 
aa  a  aolld  wall.        7Vn«y»m,  Palace  ot  Art 

2.  Moral  darkness;  atrocity  or  enormity  in 
wickedness. 

O'er  it  world  of  light  and  beauty 
Fell  the  hiackne<u  of  hi*  crime. 

Whittver,  Slave  Ship. 

black-nob  (blak'nob),  n.  An  opprobrious  name 
given  in  England  by  trades-unionists  to  a  work- 
man who  is  not  a  member  of  a 


quarter,  tbe  shoulder.]   A  disease  In  i 
symptomatic  anthrax.   See  antnrax, 

black-rod  (blak'rod),  n.  In  England,  the  t 
belonging  to  the  order  of  tbe  Garter,  more 
fully  styled  gentleman  uthcr  of  the  black  rod: 
so  called  from  the  black  rod  which  ho  carries. 
He  la  of  the  king  a  chamber  and  uaber  of  rarUanient.  ill* 
deputy  I*  atyled  the  yeonwn  uaiier.  They  are  the  official 
messenger*  of  the  Houao  of  Lord* :  and  either  the  gentle- 
man or  tbe  yeoman  usher  HUitmon*  the  Common*  to  the 
tluuae  of  Lord*  when  the  royal  anient  la  given  to  btlle, 
and  abn  execute*  order*  for  the  commitment  of  pereofi* 
guilty  of  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt  The,  name  la 
alao  given  to  similar  functionaric*  In  the  tegialaturcs  of 
the  l3otnlnh>n  of  Canada  and  uUier  Brillah  ouitHile*. 

black  root  (blak'rOt),  n.  1.  Culver's  root  or 
t^ulver'a  physle,  Veronica  Virginica. — 2.  Ptero- 
caulon  pj/cnottachj/ttm,  a  perennial  herbaceous 
composite  plant  of  the  pine-barrens  of  the 
Houtiiern  United  States. 

black-Baiter  (blak'sal'ter),  n.  One  who  makes 
black-salts. 

black-salta  (blak'salts),  n.  pi  Wood-ashes 
after  they  have  been  lixiviated  and  the  so- 
lution has  been  evaporated  until  the  mass  has 
become  black,    f  U.  S.] 

black-sampson  (bluk'.famp'son),  n.  A  popu- 
lar name  in  the  United  States  for  the  species 
of  Echinacea,  the  thick  black  roots  of  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  have  powerful  me- 
dicinal virtues. 

blackseed  (blak'sed),  n.  The  nonesuch,  Medi- 
cago  lupulina :  so  called  from  its  black,  seed- 
like  pods. 

black-Obeli  (blak'shel),  ».  A  univalve  shell 
of  tbe  family  Ualiofida;,  inhabiting  tbe  . 


.  It  Bo  called  I 


out  a  very  dark  abade.  fall.  Ii 
tul  rainbow  tint*  exquisitely  blended. 

M.  S.  LotceU,  British  Mibt*  Mollnacs,  p.  182. 

blacksize  (blak'slx),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  black- 
•iMd,  ppr.  blacktising.  In  leather-teorking,  to 
cover  with  a  coat  of  stiff  size  and  tallow.  The 

*Ue  la  laid  un  with  a  aoft  brush  or  *ponge,  and  the  leather 
I*  then  well  rubbed  with  a  aiaa*  illcker,  after  which  11 
i  little  thin  site  appUed  with  a 


11,.,  t.Urk  'Ml  . 


receive*  A  final  gl.js* 


blacksmith  (bUk'amith),  a.  [<  late  ME.  frtacir- 
smifA,  <  black  (in  ref.  to  iron  or  black  metal) 
+  smifs.  Cf.  whitesmith.]  1.  A  smith  who 
works  in  iron  and  makes  iron  utensils;  an 
ironsmith ;  especially,  in  the  United  States,  one 
who  makes  horseshoes  and  shoes  horses. — 2. 
[A  translation  of  a  native  name]  In  ornith., 
a  name  of  tho  bare-necked  bell-bird  of  Bra- 
zil, Vhasmorhynchux  nndieolli*. — 3.  In  ichth.,  a 
pomacentroitf  fish,  Chromu  puuetipinnis,  hav- 
ing conical  teeth  in  two  or  more  rows  in  each 
jaw,  a  blackish  color  with  violet  luster  above 
relieved  by  greenish  edgings  of  some  of  the 
scales,  anu  bluish-black  nns  with  small  brown 
spots.  It  is  not  uncommon  along  tho  southern 
coast  of  California. 

blacksmithine  (blak'smith'ing),  n.  [<  black- 
smith +  -irtj/'.J  Tho  trade  or  process  of  work- 
ing in  iron. 

black-snake  (blak'snak'),  n.  1.  A  name  of 
various  serpents  of  a  more  or  less  black  color. 
The  most  noteworthy  are  :  (<*)  A  frnient,  ilamwnion  com- 
strittur,  u(  the  family  CtAubndtr.  of  black  color,  ntrt  ven- 
oniuu*.  lmt  attaining  a  large  *icc,  and  pu**e**ing  great 
■trenjrtb  ajid  agility.  *o  that  it  U  canahle  of  exerting  much 
constrictive  force.  It  cltmii*  tree*  easily,  1*  often  A  (eet 
In  ietigth,  and  Ut  common  in  the  1'uited  State*  eaat  of  the 
MtMUalp^i.    Sum  utller  related  »pecle»  receive  tbe  > 
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from  tho  former  by  hating  keeled  Inatead  of  smooth  black -work  (blak'wcrk),  ». 
n|»,  (nil  preferring  hljrlilandu  :  alao  known  aa  tho  mwuh- 
lain  Mae.i.«i<sA>'  mi>l  rueer.    <f)  A  colulmild  MUkt.  'Jrjio- 
Jyli,  X.  of  actl.e  hahila.  pecultar  to  the  LsUuid  of  Janial- 


of  plant*  of  tho 


1.  The  popular 


r. 


574  blade 

Iron  wrought  bv  bladder-ketmia  (bladVr-ket'mi-»>.  n  A  cul- 
blncksmiths :  so  called  in  distinction  from  that  tinted  annual  species  of  plants  of  the <m« 
wrought  by  whitesmiths.  v^^T"'      ^iTTL*    '  \  .  1   ™,  oHk. 

blackwort  (blak'wert),  *.  1.  The  comfrey  V»^f^t^^^Ma  ^  BriT 
Symphytum  officnale.-H.  An  English  name  of  hturfcd  seal,  Cgstopbora  erutata.  Aacyf.  tint., 
0*  whortleberry,  the  fruit  of  laccnium  .»/>-  (W^T.M  „.   „avinK  an 

blactar(blak'i),».;  pL  MoeHw  (-li).  [Also  less  inflatable  bUddery  appendage  on  the  snout: 
,>n blacker ;  dii'of  Mm*.   Cf.  *>*».]    1.    »PP"^  «»  «>•  w^aUedWW  seal,  t  jwtopWn 

A  black  person;  a  negro.— 2.  A  name  used  orulala.   

colloquially  for  any  blaik  bird  or  animal,  as  a  bladdoMHit ,_(btad  er-nut^». 
rook. 

I  wonder  It  Ui«  old  btatkiet  do  talk. 
bl»cky-top  (blak'i-top).  ».    A  name  of  tho 
■toncchat,  Saxicola  or  Tratincola  rubtcola.  J/«c- 
gillivrau.    [Local  British.] 
blad1  (Mad),  *.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bladded,  ppr. 
Madding.  [Also  blautl;  perhaps  imitative.  Cf. 
dad*,  beat,  thump.)    1.  To  slap;  strike  with 
violence;  beat.— 2.  To  maltreat.  [Scotch.] 
blad»  (blad),  ».    [<  bladi,  »'.]    A  slap;  a  flat 
blow.    [Scotch.]  , 
blad"  (bU),  n.   [Also  Maud;  prob.  <  Wad',  r.; 
cf.  da<P.  a  large  piece,  with  dad,  bent,  thump.] 
A  piece:  a  fragment;  a  large  piece  or  lump. 
[Scotch.] 

tapering  from  the  butt  to  the  long  slender  end,  bUd8  (blad),  n.    [Appar.  =  E.  blade  =  Sw.  Dan. 
and  pliant and  flexible  throughout.  it  laa  terribly    Mm",  a  leaf.]  A  portfolio;  a  blotting-tiook  or 
effective  InatruiWut  of  tertim.  uaed  by  driver*  In  nartaof    blotting-pad.  [Scotch.] 
the  United  Stale*,  especially  by  Uia  ciaja  who  arc  kiw""    -    -  -  "»  - 


i 

«l  It  rmbei  •  length  of  about  i  !o»L  Of)  A  polaonoua 
ot  the  family  S*)*tir,  /••rwferAt.  farpk^riarto, 
tug  low  manor  place*  In  newly  «mr  part  "t  Ana. 
.  _  It  U  black  above,  with  each  acalc  of  the  outer 
lateral  atftea  muatly  red,  and  with  vmtral  ibW.H  roar- 
allied  with  Mack.  «)  A  venomoui  anaac.  of  the  family 
Xujvlir.  //opt 
Australia  and 
of  Taaraanbv. 

2.  A  kind  of  cowhide  or  horsewhip  mad.'  witli- 
out  distinction  of  stock  and  lash,  braided  and 


evrliu  or  //. 
a.    It  Is  the.  c> 


,  trait :  *.  j*cnon  of  Miaic.  ( Yran  C.t*r'*  "  Genera  nf  d*  I 


aa  "mole  aklnnera  "  from  their  nac  of  the  Inatrunwni. 

black-spaul  (blak'spal),  i».  Symptomatic  an- 

Blackstone's  Hard  labor  B11L   See  bill». 

black-strap  (blak'strap),  «.  A  name  of  vari- 
ous boveragea.  <o)  In  the  Cnlled  fttaloa,  a  nilitura  of 
ap«iitiK>aa  lii|itor,  generally  nun  or  wblaky.  with  iimlaaaea 
and  rlnegar. 

A  mils  of  the  right  Uaek-itrap  goea  ronnd  from  Up  to 
Up.  Hawlkorn*.  TalCTnTnld  Talra.  IL 

ft)  A  aaJloia-  term  tor  any  Mrunff.  darkn^ured  Iknor : 
benix  applied  to  the  dark  red  winea  of  the  Madltorna- 

biack-Btripo  (blak '  strip),  n.    Same  as  btaek- 

blacirtail  (blak'tal),  «.  1.  A  perooid  fish,  the 
Acerina  «er»««i.   More  generally  called  ruff  or 

hUu^ter»8(n)'o/th«  black-tailed  deer  or  mule? 
deer,  Cariaeus  maerotis  (see  muMoer)}  (6)  of 
the  Columbian  deer,  C.  columbiantu :  in  both 
cases  in  distinction  from  the  common  or 
white-tailed  deer,  C.  Virginian**. — 3.  In  India, 
a  name  of  the  ehikara  or  ravine-deer,  Tiagvpt 

bmnelli.    ,  „ 

blackthorn  (blak'Utdrn),      1.  The  aloe,  Pru- 
nu»  »u>N<w>a.     See  tloe. — 2.  A  walking-stick 
made  of  the  stem  of  this  shrub, 
black-tongue  (blak'tung),  n.   A  form  of  an- 
thrax exhibiting  dark  bloody  vehicles  and  ul- 
cerating spot*  on  the  tongue,  affecting  horses 
and  cattle.    See  anthrax. 
black-turpeth  (blak'ter'peth),  a.  Mercury  di- 
oxid  or  »uboxid,  HgaO:  commonly  called  the 
gran,  ath,  or  black  oxtd. 
black  varnish  tree,  ifelanorrhan  uritata 
Melanorrhaa. 
black- wad  (blak'wod),  it.    An  ore  of  manga- 
nese used  as  a  drying  ingredient  in  paints. 
Blackball  hitch.'  s,-,  Uitr 


bladder  blad'er),  n.  [Sc.  also  blather,  blether; 


<  ME.  bladder,  blader,  bUrdder,  bleder,  bladdre, 
bleddre,  blrilre,  <  AS.  bladdre,  prop,  with  long 
vowel  and  single  d,  bISdre,  blidre,  a  blister,  a 
bladder  (=  MD.  Maxfcr,  D.  biaar  =  MU'«.  bid- 
den, LO.  bladere,  bladder,  blare  =  0110.  bldtara, 
blattara,  bldtra,  MHO.  Mdfcrr,  Nailer,  G.  blatter 
=  Icel.  bladhra  =  Sw.  blmldra  =  l>an.  blare,  bladdor  pod  (blad'i 
bladder),  with  suffix  -drc,  <  6<4iran,  blow:  see   ipgumiuous plant  of  sou' 
Wo«».]    1.  A  thlu,  elastic,  highly  distoiudble  • 
and  contractile  muscular  and  membranous  sac 
forming  that  portion  of  the  urinary  passages  in 
which  urine,  eoust»ntly  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, la  retained  until  it  is  discharged  from  the 
body.   Such  a  vfotck  la  aueclally  ehararteriatlc  o(  niaui- 
mala,  ita  alu  awl  ahape  varying  with  the  »p«1ea.  Itaeavlty 

1,  iirlmltlrely  that  of  the  aUantola.  It  la  llnod  with  inu- 
coua  meiubmiei,  la  mare  or  Um  liiTtilrd  with  peritoneum, 
and  la  aupplled  with  reaaela  and  nerrra. 

2.  Any  similar  receptacle,  sac.  or  vesicle,  com- 
monly distinguished  try  a  qualliving  prefix.  See 
airMadder,  brain-bladder,  gall-bladder,  sieim- 
bladdtr.—Z.  Any  vesicle,  Mister,  bleb.  Main, 
or  puatule  containing  fluid  or  air.— 4.  In  f>of. 


ral  order  Sajiindaeea;  given  i 
inflated  fruit-capsule.  The  Kuropeao  S.  }*un«t«  and 
Uie  rri/ulia  of  Oie  Atlantic  State*  are  oecaak-nally  cut 
tiratcd  aa  ornamental  alinitia   CeiiUnJ  Aala.  Japan,  aad 

1. -alifornla  liavr  alao  each  a  peculiar  ipeciea.  _ 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  pistachio, 
I'ittaeia  rera. 

1.  A  name  of  a 


See 


bitrm,  with  bladdery  pods.— 2.  In 
Stales,  reaicaria  Shortii,  a  cruciferous  plant 
with  globose  capsules. 

bladder-senna  (blad '  er-aen  '  »),  ».  A  species 
of  Colutea,  C.  arboreteenr,  natural  order  l*gn- 
minota,  frequently  cultivated.  It  la  a  alireb  with 
yellow  ttowera  and  bladder-like  po-U,  a  native  uf  aootneni 
Kurniie.  It  derivca  Ita  name  of  aenna  from  IU  popular 
liae  n»  a  puimtlvc.    Alao  called  txulard  vnno. 

bladder-snout  <blad'er-«nout),  n.  The  common 
bladderwort,  I'trievlaria  rvlgori*:  so  nani<>l 
from  the  shapo  of  the  corolla, 
bladder-worm  (blad'eT-werm),  a.  A  tape- 
worm in  ita  cystic  stage;  a  hydatid  or  acolex. 
See  cyttie,  and  out  under  Tamia. 
(a)  A  hollow  membranous  appendage  on  tne  -|jiadderwort  (blad'er-wert),  n.  The  common 
leaves  of  Utricular^,  filled  with  air  and  float-  ^  ot  member8  of  the  genus  rfriciitariVj, 
ing  the  plant,  (ft)  A  eellular  expansion  of  the  gi^pr  aquatic  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
substance  of  many  alga?  filled  with  air.  See  fnjniuued'^ith  floating-bladders.  See  Utricm- 
cut  under  air-cell.— 5.  Anything  inflated,  emp-  fflrja 

ty,  or  unsound:  as,  "bladdert  of  ptuloBOphy,  ^ladder-wTack  (bla/l'er-rak),  n.  A  seaweed, 
Rochester,  Sat.  against  Mankind.  -Atony  of  the  /.Vcm*  rerieulonwi :  so  named  from  the  floating- 
Ma4d«r  U*M~  -  1    1   To   vesicles  in  its  fronds.  Also  called  bladder-kelp, 

bladder.  (Mad'fr),  v.  t.    KJ****'.  »-J    »•  To   „a^t  and  renHrrrtcX..    See  tocus. 
put  upinabladder:  ag,N^c"dUrd.-a.  lo       dd       (blad'Or-i),  n.     1<  bladder  +  -»>.] 
puff  up;  fill,  as  with  wind.    [Bare.]  Th£,  nfembranoue.  and  inflated  or  distended, 

AlioUowglolwofgUMBthatlongbefora  like  a  bladder ;  veeieular;  blistered;  pustular. 

She  full  ofrtiipanca.  had  WnrfoW.  -  Bladdery  fever,   fame  a.  ,fM,>hi:m: 

<i.  A-j««<!.er,C-luHa.  .Victorya.KtTrl«n.,.u.  »  r<  UB.  blad,  blade,  bladde,  a 

leaf  of  graas  or  corn  (not  found  in  the  general 
sense  o?  •  leaf'),  commonly  the  cutting  part  of 
a  knife  or  sword,  the  sword  ifself.  <  AS.  blml 
(pi.  bladu,  blade),  a  leaf,  broad  part  of  a  thing, 
as  of  au  oar  (=  OS.  blad  =  OFries.  Wed  -  D. 
blad  =  MUt.  blat.  1<0.  Mad  =  OHO.  MHO.  blot, 
O.  blalt  =  Icel.  bladh  =  Sw.  Dan.  blad,  a  leaf), 
perhaps,  with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -d  (as  in  tad,  old. 
old,  loud,  etc.),  <  blOiran  (i/ 'bla, 'bio),  blow, 


bladder-blight  (blad'er-blit),  ». 
bladder  brand  (Mad'er-brand), 


See  blight, 
n.    Same  i 


The 

.*  so 


;  back-ward  (blak'wunl),  w.   TTnder  the  feudal    b"nt*,  1. 

"  «,f,„.  ,.  subvassal  who  held  ward  of  the  bladder-campion i  (>lad'tr-kam'p.-on). 
kiwr's  va»*nl  popular  name  of  the  plant  SUenc  n 

black-wash  (blak'wosh).  n.  1.  A  lotion  com-   catted  from  its  inflated  **»>-«•  ... 
poled  of  calomel  and  feme-water.  -  2.  Any  bladdered  (blad'eni),  p.  o.  Swelled  like  a  blad 
Va*h  that  blackens.  <icr;  puffed  up  ;  vain. 

K»n>.»ve  ...  the  modern  layer,  of  KUct  mu*.  and  let       A  6fa<f<^r«f  groatixM.  />rW'».  Rpl=  P°*tr)'. 

the  man  hinwelf  .  .  .  l.c  aeen.  Kiii.Mfcy.  t,laclder-feTn  (blad'er-fern),  ».    The  common 


8.  In  molding,  a  clay  wash  to  which  powdered 
charcoal  has  been  added.    See  blacking,  3. 
black-water  (blak'wa'ter),  n.    A  disease  of 

ulieep.   , 

black-whale  I  Mak'hwal),  n.  A  delphinotd  ce- 
tacean, Ghbirephatiui  »rinera1,  more  genernlly 
calhil  blarkfi»k. 

blackwood '(Mak'wOd),  ».  1.  Tho  wood  of  a 
large  legumiuoiis  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  lUtl- 
berqia  tatiftilia.  It  U eitrcni^lv hanl.  mwiUy  «f  a dnrk- 
Hirplc  c»il<ir  himI  l»  very  taliiaMe  lor  fnnill.iie  and  earv. 
inu.  aa  well  a>  for  cart  wlurU,  gun  carrlagoa.  cU-.  Alio 
called  Etui  Indian  iwikh./. 

2  The  wood  of  the  Jeaeut  .VtlaMtXfton,  tho 
nirwt  valuable  titnWr  of  Aiwtralia,  noted  for 
l»»  hanlnea*  and  durability.— 3.  In  the  West 
hnlie<».  tho  nnme  given  to  the  black  mangrove, 
Ana  m<ia  m(i.f<i.  a  small  tree  of  sea-coast  marsh- 
eK,  irith  verv  lif-avv,  hard,  and  dark-brown  or 
nearlv  black'  wood.  The  tree  is  also  found  in 
southern  Florida. 


name  of  < 'vttonteru,  a  genus  of  ferns:  so  called 
from  the  biadder-Ukeindusium. 
nve  «pwle«  arc  known ;  Oreal  Britain 
and  Nikrtli  AmerK-a  haw  three  caeh. 
and  uf  thcae  in  are  oinnnon  to  tK'th 
rnnntrie«:  tlie  ftfUi  oceuni  In  Sll«la 
and  the  Carpathian  mmiutaini. 
bladdur-gastrula  (blad'er- 
ga«'tro-lii),  ».  Same  aa  peri- 
qarrntln.' 

bladder-green  (blad'er-gren), 
n.  Same  ax  *ai>-gr<ni. 
bladder-herb  fblad'er-erb),  n. 
The  winter-cherry,  l'kyMli*  .41- 
kekengi  •  so  called  from  its  in- 
flated calyx, 
bladder-kelp  (blad'er-kelp),  n  1.  Same  as 
bladder-trraci. — 2.  A  seaweed  of  tho  California 
coast,  of  the  geuus  Swocyntix.  having  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  atera  which  d 


BU'tJe-fen,  — 

Dblp  i 
»lu|^l  iu<lir4« 


•  several  feet  in  length. 


bloom,  whence  also  E.  ft/oomt.  Wowu«,  akin 
to  L.  flat  (Jlor-),  >  E.  floxer.  To  the  same  ult. 
root  bulongs  perhaps  I<./o/<m»i  =  Or.  fi'tiar. 
leaf :  see  ratio,  foift.  The  reg.  rood.  E.  form 
would  be'fttorf  (like  »ad,  glad,  etc.);  the  long 
vowel  is  due  to  the  ME.  inflected  forms,  blade. 
etc.]  1.  The  leaf  of  a  plant,  particularly  (now 
perhaps  exclusively)  of  gramineous  plants;  also, 
the  young  stalk  or  spire  of  gramineous  plants. 

llut  when  the  Wd-fe  •»«  aprung  up  ami  broiight  forth 
fruit,  then  appeared  the  tarea  abu.  Mat.  Mil.  X- 

Wlioever  could  make  .  .  .  two  Mwlri  of  graaa  to  grow 
wbero  only  one  grew  Ixforr,  would  deaervt  better  of 
mankind  .  .  .  than  the  whok  race  of  polltlctana. 

S,ci/t.  Gullber a  Travela,  U.  I. 

The  vary  ing  year  wtth  W«"V  and  aheal. 

r«iay»a,  Day-Dream. 

2.  In  bot.,  the  lamina  or  broad  part  of  a  leaf, 
petal,  sepal,  etc.,  aa  diitinguiahed  from  the 
petiole  or  footntalk.  See  cut  under  leaf. —  3. 
Anything  resembling  a  blade,  (n)  a  tword ;  alao, 
the  fiat,  thin,  cutting  pariot  a  knife  or  ,i«her  cuttlng  tonl 
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If  ere  jam  I 
Had  pntnt  or  prowess,  prove  Omit  now. 

Jfoerr,  Lalla  Kookh. 
The  famous  Imiuatcut  Modes,  so  rcnownod  In  the  Umo 
of  the  Crusader*,  arc  made  here  no  lunger. 

ft.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  .Saracen,  p.  1  JO. 
(b)  The  broad,  flattened  part  of  certain  instruments  and 
"  ,  u  of  an  oar,  a  paddle,  a  spade,  fk. 
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blady  0>l*'di).  a.  [<  blade  +  -*/».]  Consisting 
of  blades;  provided  with  Wade*  or  leaves: 
as,  "  the  Warfy  grans,"  Ihraytun,  Polyolbiou, 
xix.  73. 

blae  (bla  or  hie),  a.  and  m.  [Sc.  and  North.  E. ; 
ulso  written  blra,  bley,  May;  <  ME.  bla,  blua, 
the  north,  dial,  fonti  (after  Icel.  bldr,  dark- 


The  Wad*  of  her  light  oar  threw  off  lu  shower  of  spear,    blue,  livid,  =  Sw.  bid  =  I>an.  bltia,  blue)  com. 

Whitittr,  Bridal  ol  Pennacuok.    «.n<mill.ur  to  the  reir.  southern  b  o.  Woo.  blue. 


(e)  A  broad  flattened  part  of  a  bone :  as,  a 
apula  or  shoulder  blade. 

AtrldnT  lance  did  fore 
r  In  the  Mad*. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  v. 

(d)  The  front  flat  part  of  the  tongue.  //.  Smt,  Hsixl- 
book  of  Phonetics.  <<•)  A  commercial  name  for  tbo  tour 
large  platea  ou  the  tides,  and  the  five  large  piste*  In  the 
middle,  of  tb«  upper  thell  of  the  tea  turtle,  which  yield 
the  beat  tortoise-shell,  if)  That  limb  of  a  level  which  U 
movable  on  a  pivot  at  the  )oint.  In  order  that  It  may  be 
adjusted  to  Include  any  angle  Itetwcen  It  and  the  stoclc 
fa)  The  ttoat  or  rane  of  a  propeller  or  paddle-wheel,  (a) 
The  web  or  plate  of  a  saw.  (0  The  edge  of  a  tectorial 
tooth.  0)  In  cisfnwi.,  one  of  the  flat,  two-edged  plate* 
forming  tike  twonl-like  tivipoaitor  of  certain  Orthaptrrm 
and  //omepfera  ;  in  a  wider  teute,  the  ovi[Mieltor  Itself. 

4.  A  swordsman. 

The  short  man  I  felt  quits  eoafltterit  Utisrh  rould  handle, 
and  was  surprise,! ,  seeing  hii  bmld.  that  1'lke  should  have 
declared  htm  a  good  Mode. 

8  VT*r  MttchtU  Hugh  Wynne,  I.  tla. 
0.  A  dashing  or  rollicking  fellow;  a  swaggerer; 
a  rakish  fellow ;  strictly,  perhaps,  one  who  is 
sharp  and  wide  awake :  as,  "jolly  blade*"  Ere- 
lyn.  Memoirs,  i. 

A  brisk  young  fellow,  with  hit  bat  cocked  Ilk*  a  fool 
behind,  at  the  present  fashion  among  the  M*ia» la. 

Prw,  Wary,  III.  142. 

6.  Oneof  the  principal  raftersof  a  roof.  Guilt. 
blade  (blad),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Nailed,  ppr. 
blading.    [<  ME.  bladen  (=  MLG.  blade*  =  8w. 

fran*-.'  1.  To  take  off '  the  blades  of  (herbs \. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  To  furnish  with  a 
blade;  fit  a  blade  to.-To  blade  ltt,  to  a*U  with 
hla.1r»  nc  swords, 

II.  intrans.  To  come  into  blade; 


spondtng  to  thn  reg.  southern  bio,  blno,  blue, 
Wotrr,  mod.  E.  dial.  Wow,  <  AS.  •W<iar  (in  deriv, 
buTwcn,  blniith)  =  OFries.  bldu,  btdu  =  MP.  bid, 
bldu,  later  War-sir,  P.  blaaum  =  MLG.  Maw,  LG. 
bid*  =  OHO.  Wdo  (Wair-),  MHO.  bid  (Wuir-), 
O.  blau  (whence  (from  OHO.)  ML.  Warn*,  >lt. 
biaro  =  OSi).  blavo  =  Pr.  blau,  fern,  blaca,  =  OF. 
and  mod.  F.  bleu,  >  ME.  bleu,  blew  (perhaps  in 
part  <  AH.  *Wd?«  (as  in  bWiwm)  for  *Wdir),  mod. 
E.  blue,  q.  v.),  blue,  prob.  =  L.  Jkicus,  yellow 
(color-names  ure  unstable  in  application):  see 
blue..]  L  a.  1.  Blue;  blackish-blue ;  livid ; 
also,  bluish-gray;  lead-colored :  a  color-name 
applied  to  various  shades  of  blue. — 2.  Livid: 
pale-blue :  applied  to  a  person's  complexion,  as 
affected  by  cold,  terror,  or  contusion. 

Oh !  tire,  some  of  you  will  stand  with  a  Mae  countenance 
before  the  tribunal  of  Uod.  if.  /truer. 

II.  f>.  [Commonly  in  pi.  btaes  ;  also  written 
blaise,  blaze.]  In  conl-mining,  indurated  argil- 
laceous shale  or  clay,  sometimes  containing 
nodules  of  iron  ore.  The  same  term  is  also 
applied  to  bi>ds  of  hard  sandstone, 
blaeberry  (bln'ber'i),  ».;  pi.  btaeberriet  (-i*). 
[Sc. ;  also  spelled  blraberry,  blayberry ;  <  blae 
+  berry,  after  Icel.  Wdfrcr  =  Sw.  bl&lidr  =  Dan. 
blaabav :  see  W/ocrry.]  The  Scotch  name  of  the 
bilberry. 

blae-Unen  (bla'lin'en),  «.    A  slate-colored 
in  the  manufacture.   Also  Way- 


at  fair  a  flower  U  faded, 
lac's  garden  Moded. 

>.  yUltUr,  Kllra,  an  Elegy. 


  a(blid'Mn),». 

der-bladv. 

b laded  (bU'ded),  p.  a.  [<  blade  +  -exP.]  1. 
Having  a  blade  or  blades,  as  a  plant,  a  knife, 
etc.:  as,  "bladed  grass,"  Male.,  M.  N.  V.,  i. 
1;  "bladed  field,"  Thomson,  Summer,  I.  57. — 
2.  Stripped  of  blades  or  leaves.—  3.  In  mineral., 
1  of  long  and  narrow  plates  like  the 


blade  of  a  knife :  as,  bladed  structure. —  4.  In 
her.,  used  when  tho  stalk  or  the  blade  of  any 
kind  of  grain  is  borne  of  a  color  different  from 
the  ear  or  fruit:  as,  an  ear  of  corn  or,  Marf«i 
vert. 

b lad »- flab  (blad'fUh),  n.  A  name  in  England 
of  the  hairtail.  XWcAiKrw  Upturn*. 

blade-metal  I  blad'met'al).  n.  Metal  forsword- 
blitdea.  Milton. 

blade-mill  (blad'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 
off  the  rough  surfaces  of  tools  preparatory  to 
poliidiing  them. 

blade-ore  (blad'or),  ».  A  general  name  for 
the  species  of  seaweed  belonging  to  the  genus 
La  miliaria  (which  see). 

blader  (bla'dcr),  n.  If.  One  who  makes 
swordn. — 2f.  A  swordsman. — 3.  In  composi- 
tion with  numerals,  a  tool  having  the  number 
of  blades  indicated  by  tho  prefix :  as,  three-Hn- 
der.  [Colloq.] 

bladesmstht  i  blad'smilh),  n.  [<  ME.  btadtmyth. 
<  blad,  blade,  +  mifA.]  A  sword-cutler.  York 
I'tays. 

\>\ ade-sprittg  (blad'spring),  ».  A  form  of  spring 
used  to  hold  piston-rings  in  place. 

Four  arms,  which  serve  a  double  purpose,  connecting 
the  boas  with  the  t»p  and  bottom  of  the  piston,  and  carry- 
lug  at  Ihetr  extremities  the  Made  sprout. 

Casajxn,  Mcch-  Engineering,  p.  141 


blaesltaa  (ble '  si  -  tas),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  blavus, 
lisping,  stammering;  cf.  Or.  $}jue6t,  crooked, 
bandy-legged.]  1.  Stuttering  or  stammering. 
—  2.  An  Imperfection  of  speech  consisting  in 
the  substitution  of  <f  for  f,  b  for  p,  etc.  See  psel- 
lumu*.  [Rare.] 

blafft,  «•-  t.  [Prob.  <  U.  blaffen  =  MLG.  LG. 
blajfnx,  bark;  cf.  ME.  wlajfen,  and  baffrn,  E. 
baffl,  bark:  all  appar.  imitative.]    To  bark. 

Seals  which  would  rise  oat  of  the  water,  and  Hajf  like  a 
dog.  Cap*.  Coirfey,  Voy.  (1*S»\  p  <L   (A.  K,  />.) 

blaffeit  (blaf'ert),  n.  [<  MHO.  blaphart,  pla- 
pharl,  platipert  =  MLG.  blajfert  =  MP.  blal- 
ferd,  blaffaert  (ML.  blaffarthui),  a  silver  coin 
with  a  blank  face,  <  blaffaert,  having  a  blank 
or  plane  face,  <  bUif,  having  a  blank  or  broad 
face:  seeWu/i.]  An  old  silver  coin  of  Cologne, 
worth  about  4  cents. 

blaflnm  (bluf'luru),  n.  [Also  blejfum.  Of.  fwv 
/fmiti.]  lHs;eption;  imposition;  hoax.  TSeotch.] 

blague  (blag),  n.  [F.J  Humbug;  vain  boast- 
ing; pretentious  falsehood. 

blague  (blag),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  blaaued,  iipr. 
blaguing.  [<  F,  blaguer,  humbug,  hoax;  from 
the  noun.]   To  humbug;  boast;  lie  jestingly. 

She  [a  Belgian  sbopkeepcrl  laoghed.  ami  Said  I  ftfa^ued. 

TV  flrcmf-  Winner!,  vL 

blain  (blan).  n.  [<  ME.  blane,  blayn,  bleyn, 
blein,  i  AS.  blegen  (=  D.  blein  =  LG.  hleien  = 
Danv  blegn),  perhaps,  like  bladder,  tilt,  from  the 
root  of  bldvan,  blow,  puff:  soe>  Woir1.]  1.  A 
pustule;  a  blotch  ;  a  blister. 

Botches  and  Uniut  nuut  all  Ms  ««»h  embias. 

JTlffun,  1'.  U,  ill.  ISO. 

2.  A  bubble  of  water. —  3.  In  farriery,  a  blad- 
der growing  on  tho  root  of  the  tongue  against 
the  windpipe,  and  tending  to  cause  suffocation, 
n.  pf.    See  War,  n. 

ha.  Middle  English  forms  of  blaeX: 
(blak\  «.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  blake,  blak, 
the  northern  form  corresponding  to  the  reg. 
southern  early  ME.  bloke,  blur,  <  AS.  bide  (var. 
Wife,  >  ME.  bleeJir,  mod.  E.  bleach*,  adj.,  also 

Srob.  without  asRibilation  ME.  "bleke,  mod.  E. 
r*oJt':  see  bleach* ,  a.,  and  bleak*)  (=  t)S.  btfk 
=  I>.  bleek  =  MLG.  blfk  =  OHG.  WWA.  MHO. 
G.  bleieh  =  Icel.  bleikr),  shining,  white,  pale,  < 
Wirvin  (pret.  bide),  shine,  gleam:  seoWtci'.]  1. 
Pale ;  pallid ;  wttn ;  of  a  sickly  hue,  as  the  com- 
plexion ;  of  a  pale-green  or  yellow  hue,  as  vege- 
tation.—2.  Yellow,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc.— 3. 
Bleak;  cold;  bare;  nuked.  Ilalliwtll.  [North. 
Eng.] 

blaket,  c  ••  [ME.  blaken,  the  northern  form 
corresponding  to  the  reg.  southern  early  ME. 
bloken,  <  AS.  olddan,  become  pale,  <  bide,  pale : 
m><s  blake,  a.]   To  become  pats. 


blamelessly 

blakellng  (blak'ling),  n.  [E.  diaL,  <  blake,  yel- 
low, +  •ling*.]  Tne  yellow  bunting.  Halli- 
itell.    [North.  Eng.] 

blamable,  blameable  (bla'ma-bl),  a.  [<  blame 

+  -able.  J  Lesening  of  blame  or  censure ; 
faulty ;  culpable  ;  reprehensible  ;  censurable. 

S..rh  feeling.,  tlxwgh  UomM,.  were  natural  and  not 
wh.Jly  ir--icu.al.le.  Ifoeouisy,  Hist.  Kng„  II. 

blamableness,  blameableness  (bH' ma -bi- 
nes), n.   The  state)  or  quality  of 
ble;  culpability;  faultiness. * 

If  we  are  to  measure  degrees  of 
wrong  mutt  l*e  set  off  against  the  other. 

Kilinlmryk  /tee,,  CI.XIV.  450. 

blamably,  blameably  (blA'ma-bli),  adv.  In 
a  blumable  manner;  culpably. 

I  ...  took  occasion  to  ohscrre.  that  the  world  In  gen- 
cral  tK-gan  to  be  huuiwaUg  Indifferent  as  to  dwtrlnal 
lusttcrs.  oWrfemilA,  VUar,  xiv. 

blame  (bUm),  r,  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Namnl,  ppr. 
blaming,  [<  1IE.  blamen  =  MP.  blamen  (also 
blameren,  D.  blamerrn),  <  OE.  bliumer,  blamer, 
F.  bldmer  =  Pr.  bliutmar  =  OSp.  blarmar  = 
It.  biatimare.  <  LL.  blatphemare,  speak  ill  of, 
blame,  also  blaspheme,  <  Gr.  (Oae^fuhv,  speak 
ill,  whence  the  full  E.  form  blaitjiheme,  q.  v.  J  1. 
To  express  disapprobation  of;  find  fault  with; 
censure:  opposed  to  praise  or  commend. 

No  lease  Is  to  be  Mam'd  their  odd  pronouncing  of  I^tlne, 
so  that  out  of  Lug  land  none  were  able  to  undorstaml  or 
endure  It.  tfcejyw.  DUrj-,  Hay  13.  lfHIl. 

We  Manserf  him,  and  with  , 
for  sayins;  what  lie  did  not  on 

Macaidafi,  Sadler  s  Kef.  1 

Formerly  it  might  bo  followed  by  of. 
Tomoreuahe  Nam '<!  oj  Inconsiderate  rashness. 

KnvlUi.  Hist.  Turks. 
2.  To  charge ;  impute  as  a  fault ;  lay  tho  re- 
sponsibility of:  as,  he  Wastes  the  failure  on 
yon.  I  Colloq.] — 3f.  To  I 
blemish;  injure. 

This  111  state  in  which  she  i 
To  which  she  for  his  sake  bsd  weetltigly 
Now  brought  henelfe,  and  Wniw'd  her  noble  blood. 

.Vprnier,  K.  i)..  VI.  Hi.  11. 
(In  aueh  phrases  as  A<  ts  lo  Mante.  (e  Maine,  by  an  old 
and  common  construction,  lias  the  passive  meaning  ■  lo 
t«  blamed,  blainablo.-  Compare  .1  aoitar  to  let,  kin.  buM: 


grain  rtady  to  rtu*,  etc. 

You  were  to  btamr,  I 


I  was  to  Uamt  to  bo  to  rt 


>h :  I  am  ton 
'Uicher,  Span 


of  V..  ».  1. 
h  Carats,  III.  4. 


In  wrltert  of  the  EUtabelhan  period  It  was  often  written 
too  Ma  me.  Maine  apparently  being  mistaken  for  an  adjec- 
tlve.]  =  Byn.  1.  To  reprove,  repi 
reprehend.   See  nVery, 

blame  (blam).  n.  [<  ME.  Wame-  =  MP. 
P.  Wafliw,  <  OF.  blaeme,  F.  bldme  (=  Pr. 
=  OSp.  Pg.  blatmo  a  It.  Wa*i'mo),  <  blamer,  v., 
blame:  see  Waste,  r.]  1.  An  expression  of  dis- 
approval of  something  deemed  to  be  wrong; 
imputation  of  a  fault ;  censure ;  reprehension, 
let  me  l>car  the  Uam.  for  ereref  Oen.  lllll.  9. 

2.  That  which  i*  deserving  of  censure  or  dis- 
approbation; fault;  crime;  sin. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  Mams  before  him. 

r.ph.  1. 1. 

3.  Culpability ;  responsibility  for  something 
that  is  wrong:  as,  the  Waste  is  yours.— 4t. 
Hurt ;  injury. 

Ami  (the  Wow)  glanndng  dowrw  his  shield  front  Unnu  him 
fairly  Met*.  Spe«owr,  K.  q.,  I.  II.  IS. 

blameable,  blameableness,  blameably.  See 

blamable,  blamabienm,  blamably. 
blameful  (blam'ful),  a.   [<  blame,  «.,  +  -/«/.] 

1.  Meriting  blame;  reprehensible;  faulty; 
guilty;  criminal:  as,  "blameful  thingvs,"  ('Aa«- 
ocr,  Ifelibeus. 

Thy  ntotlier  took  into  her  Mame/W  bed 
Some  stem  untutor'd  churL 

Shot.,  S  H«i.  VL,  111.  t, 

2.  Faultfinding;  blaming:  as,  a  blameful  look 

fl(>l4m'ful-i),  a«Y.    In  a  blameful 
manner. 

blamefulness  (blam'ful-ues),  n.    [<  blameful 

+  -r«*«.]    The  stute  of  being  blameful, 
blameless  (bUm'les).  a.    TME.  blamcle* ,  < 
blame  +  -/>*«.]  Not  meriting  blame  or  censure; 
without  fault ;  undeserving  of  reproof ;  inno- 
cent;  guiltless:  as.  "the  Mantelets  Indians," 
Thomson,  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 
We  will  be  Manebss  of  this  thine  oath.       Josh.  II.  17. 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  Msmeless  life. 

TViinyavn,  1 
-Syn.  Faultless,  Irreproachable,  uw 
lleif,  spotless,  stainless,  unblemished. 

blamelessly  (blatn'lcs-li),  a<fr.  In  a  blameleai 
manner;  without  fault  or  crime;  innocently. 
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bl&melMsneM 

_  (blim'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  blameless;  Innocence ;  purity. 
Thy  white  ManwfeariMM  accounted  liUluc. 

Tennywm,  Merlin  sad  Vivien, 
(bli'mer),  «.  One  who 
fault,  or  censures:  as,  "btamtrt  at  the 
Donne,  To  Countess  of  Bedford,  iii. 
blameworthiness  (blam'wer'Tiii-nes),  n.  [< 
blameteorthi/  +  -ncss.]  The  quality  of  being 
blameworthy ;  blamableneoa. 

Prater  and  blame  express  "hat  actually  arc,  praisewor- 
thlncas  and  blamnmrtkintu  what  naturally  outciit  hi  be. 
the  sentiment*  at  other  people  with  regard  to  our  uliarac- 
Kr  and  conduct. 

.a  tin  us  Smf  tA,  Theory  of  Muni  Sentiment*,  iii.  S. 
Blame  I  can  bear,  tbouah  not  MavumrtMimt. 

Brtneniw,  King  sod  Book,  I.  140. 

blameworthy  (bttm'wcr'wrii),  a.  [<  ME. 
blameworlhu,  <  blame  +  stwfAy.]  Deserving 
blame;  censurable;  culpable;  reprehensible. 

Hut  the  Minding  of  •  divorce  to  her  hi**band  wu  not 
bUmtwrthy,  he  affirms,  because  the  man  «u  beimmsly 
Vicious.  JfilfoM,  Divorce.  U.  TL 

blanc  (tilangk:  F.  pron.  Won),  «i.  [OF.  Mane, 
a  silver  coin  (nee  def.  2),  <  N<i»<%  a.,  white :  see 
Won*.]    1.  A  silver  eoin,  wei«hinK  about  47 
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t  one  of  th«  piirialrauitj 


11 


BkK  of  llrvr  VI.. 


Reveis*. 
(30xu(u>c<a<«taal.l 


grains,  struck  by  Henry  VI.  of  England  ( 1422- 
1461)  for  his  French  dominions.  Sometimes 
spelled  6/onA-  or  Wane*. 
Have  you  any  money  ?  he  answered,  Not  a  blantJt. 

B.  Jvnum.  UayUio's  Kelt.  Night. 
12.  A  French  silver  coin,  first  issued  by  Philip  of 
Valois  (1328-1330)  at  the  value  of  10  denier*. 
r1,  livrc.  I  ndcr  Kit*  John  the  Oood  iia*0 -1SW) 
i  blanc  wa*  coined  at  t>  dealer*.  Index  CharU*  VI.  and 


Blanch  1 

of  arnt*. 

II.  n.  It.  8ame  as  blanc,  3.— 2t.  A  white 
spot  on  the  skin. —  3.  In  mining,  a  piece  of  ore 
found  isolated  in  the  hard  rook.   J?.  Hunt. 

blanch1  (blanch),  «*.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
blaunch;  <  ME.  bUmnehen,  blanchen,  <  OF.  Man* 
rAir  (F.  WascAir),  <  blanc  (>  ME  blank,  blanch), 
white:  see  blank.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  white; 
whiten  by  depriving  of  color ;  render  colorless : 
as,  to  blanch  linen. — 2.  In  Aurf.,  to  whiten  or 
revent  from  becoming  green  by  excluding  the 
tent:  a  process  applied  to  the  stems  or  leaves 
of  plants,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  sevkale,  etc. 

It  ft  done  by  banking  up  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
plant*,  tying  the  learea  together  to  keep  the  Inner  one* 
from  the  Hunt,  ur  covering  with  pots,  boxes,  or  the  like. 
3.  To  make  pale,  as  with  sickness,  fear,  cold, 
etc. 

Keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  MsntA'd*  with  fear. 

.«*«*.,  Macbeth,  1IU  4. 

4f.  Figuratively,  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to, 
as  an  immoral  act;  palliate;  slur;  pass  over. 

They  extoll  t'oiiatantine  because  he  extot'd  them ;  aa 
oar  homebred  Moakl  In  their  Histories  6f«n/A  the  King* 
their  Benefactors,  and  brand  those  that  went  abont  to  be 
Uietr  Correctors.  Milton,  Kef.  In  Eng.,  i. 

Blanch  over  the  blackest  and  moat  aliMinl  thing*. 

TilMnm.  Works.  I.  ». 
fi.  In  cookery,  to  soak  (as  meat  or  vegetables) 
in  hot  water,  or  to  scald  by  a  short,  rapid  boil- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  producing  firmness  or 
whiteness. —  6.  In  the  art*,  to  whiten  or  make 
lustrous  (as  metals)  by  acids  or  other  means; 
also,  to  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin.— To 
blanch  almonds.  to  deprive  them  of  tfc  ' 
nwrekMi  in  hot  water  and  a  little  friction, 
have  been  removed. 

One  word  more,  and  111  Nnneh  the*  like  an  _ 

yuttkrr.  Wife  tor  a  Month.  I.  8. 
-  Bra.  1  and  2.  KtiUatt.  etc.   See  irailen. 
H.  intrant.  To  become  white ;  turn  pale. 
The  rlpplo  would  hardly  6innca  Into  spray 
At  the  feet  of  the  cliff.      Tntnyun,  Tho  Wreck. 
Drew  Ma  toil-worn  ileeve  arroaa 

To  brush  the  manly  tear 
From  cheeka  that  never  clianged  in  woe, 
And  never  MoiwW  in  fear. 

O.  »'.  Holmes,  Pilgrim's  Vision. 

blanch^t  (blAnch),  t\  [A  corruption  of  blench^, 
simulating  blanch,  turn  pale:  see  MmcA-.j 
I.  trans.  To  shun  or  avoid,  as  from  fear; 


*A       The  Judge*  .  .  .  thought  It  .  .  .  dangerous  ...  to  ad. 

lull  ifa  and  amis  to  qualuV  the  wonts  of  treason,  -.hereby 
\SM    ever,  nan  might  express*  Ida  malice  al.d  W««A  hU  dan. 


i^nve.  Ketvne- 
BUsco/Cliaflei  VI.  <d  Fiance.  Savtiah  Mueeaek.  [StrecftheoOgXaal.) 

hi*  successors  the  blanc  was  worth  10  denters.  and  tbo 
deml-blanc  &  denlersT  from  Units  XI.  to  Kraneia  I.  a 
grand  blanc  waa  lamed  worth  13  denier*,  or  fV  llvre,  and 
a  |ielil  blanc  of  one  half  that  value.  After  the  time  of 
Fraiicla  I.  the  grand  blanc  waa  no  longer  coined ;  but  the 
petit  blanc  wa*  retained  aa  a  money  of  account,  and  waa 
1  at  t>  denicra,  or  -ft  llvre ;  It  waa  roinnvonly  railed 
The  blanc  waa  coined  according  to  both  the 
1  the  parint  intern*,  the  Utter  coin*.  Ilka 
other-  of  the  aanie  ■jutem,  belli*;  worth  one  uuirter  more 
than  tboac  of  tbo  laine  name  In  the  funner  ayatent. 

5.  A  white  |taint,  ««peeUlly  for  the  face. — 4. 
A  piece  of  ware  such  as  is  generally  decorated, 
sold  or  delivered  without  its  decoration.  At  lite 
no-Tea  and  other  jajrcelain-faclorit'e  plccet  not  unite  i«er- 
feit  in  aliape  are  aold  nndecoraled,  hut  tieartlig  a  *|ieclal 
Ineffaceable  mark,  whldi  dialiii4ral*lH<*  them  front  thoae 
nnialicd  in  tin  factory. 

6.  A  rich  stock  or  gravy  in  which  made  dishes 

or  entries  are  sometimes  served  Blanc  d'ar- 

gont,  a  iilKinent,  tlie  carbonate  of  h  ail.  urahlU'load.n-U' 
ally  found  In  eomiiicn  o  In  troall  drop*.—  Blanc  llie,  an 
aitin-.-ially  prvpaml  aulpliam  .if  harluiu.  m».UT  by  dtmMv 
Ing  wltlwrlt*  (nirlionab:  of  Ihuiiiiii)  In  hydrochl.nlr  a.-1d, 
and  prertpltalinit  tliia  aolution  » Ith  aulplmnr  acid.  It  la 
met  witli  In  commerce  In  a  pulpy  atale  in  water,  and  La  aard 
aa  an  odnlterunt  of  paper,  pb^iitenta.  etc. 

blancard  (blaug'kiinl),  ».  [F„  <  blanc,  white 
(see  blnnk),  +  -ui-(/.]  A  kiwi  of  linen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Normandy  :  so  called  because 
the  thrrud  is  half  blanched  before  It  j»  woven. 

blanch1  (blanch),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written 
htcnch;<  ME.  bloncki;  t,t,iunrh<;<  OF.  blanchr, 
fem.  of  Mine,  whilo:  see  blank,  <».]  I.  a.  If. 
Wliil.-;  palo.-2t.  8srne  as  blcneW. 


ger.  Boom,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  l»t. 

By  whose  Impnrtunltle  wa*  the  aaJle  *|*ckcn'd  In  the 
flrat  encoiinter  with  the  Imtch,  or  whether  IihIa  bfdaeft 
Uila  partlcnlar?  Kv*tyn,  To  my  Lord  Treaaurer. 

U.  intrant.  To  shrink;  shift;  equivocate. 

Book*  will  apeak  plain  when  counsellor*  Mnw*. 

fturni,  t«  tViunael. 

blanched  (blAncht), p.  a.  Whitened;  deprived 
of  color;  bleached. 

And  atlll  ahe  alcpt  an  anare-IMded  aleep. 
In  WaacAad  linen,  amootb,  ami  lavender  d. 

KtaU.  Eve  of  At  Agnea,  I XX. 
apecincally-Applled  to  coin*  anil  diver  article*  col 
lug  oupperwlilch  have  bexn  tubmlttcd  totlieactlont 
diTule  auliihurli'  acM,  to  dbawl  ve  a  part  of  the  copper  i 
alloy  on  tiie  surface,  and  leave  a  Dim  or  coating  richer  In 
silver.— Blanched  copper,  an  alloy  of  topper  ami  arse- 
nic, in  alxxit  the  proportion  of  in  of  the  former  to  1  of  the 
latter.  It  la  used  for  clock-dials  and  thermometer-  and 
It  la  prepared  by  heating  copper  clip 


flint 

Mli.' 


.-'I  MnncAr  frtxrt. 
And  prcyrdust  <Jod  he  shvldr  ticvcre  kercrc. 

Ca«u«r,  Troll  us,  L  W8. 


plum  with  white  arsenic  (aracnl 
tenvate  layer*  and  covered  wiUi  common  salt,  Id  an 
,  li  i-mclble. 

blancher'  (blAn'cher),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
blaunchcr,  <  ME.  otosrArT ;  <  blanrhl  +  -<t1.1 
One  who  blanches  or  whitens,  In  auv  senso  of 
the  verb  blnnchl. 

blancher'H  (blAn'cher),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Haunrhcr,  bhwnnhcr,  etc. ;  <  blanch?  (=  WcitrA«) 
+  ^rl.]  1.  One  who  turns  aside  or  causes 
to  turn  atidc;  a  perverter. 

Tl»w  htan^irn  win  W  ready  to  whisper  the  king  In  tho 
ear,  and  to  ti  ll  liim  that  tbi>  aliuar  is  hut  a  small  nutter. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  tile  rlougll- 

2.  One  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
game  in  some  direction ;  a  Rewel  (which  see). 

Zeunnnc  was  like  one  that  stood  In  a  tr»*c  waltlnit  a 
good  iM-ciiaioii  b>  shoot,  and  Oym-cka  a  btniu-ttrr  wlilcti 
kept  the  dearest  ibrr  from  her.    iir  P,  Sidl*!),  Arcadia,  I- 

A:ul  there  we  found  one  Mr.  <li»cnflcld.a  gentleman  of 
Backinichanttliirc,  eathcrlnjc  np  imrt  of  the  sal«l  Uioka' 
leave*  las  be  saldi.  lluTi-wlth  to  make  lilm  acwi-U  or 
WuirwVc"  to  k«  t>  the  Oe.  r  within  the  wood,  thereby 
to  have  ibc  U'tlcr  cry  with  hit  hounds. 

l.atlfm,  In  It.  W,  IHton's  II lot.  Ch.  of  Rng.,  iv. 

3.  One  who  starts  or  balks  at  anything.  S.E.T). 
blanch  farm,  blanch-form,  n.'  [<  OF.  AtaH«Ae 

/emu,  lit.  white  rent:  se«  blanch*,  a,,  and 


bUndiloqaence 

/<irm.]  Rent  paid  in  silver  instead  of  in  ser- 
vice or  produce ;  also,  a  kind  of  nominal  iiuit- 
rent,  paid  with  a  small  piece  of  silver  or  other- 
wise. Also  written  6Ie»cA-/<irs»,  blench-fcrm, 
and  WesrA-JJrm. 

blaflch-holiiiiig  (T)lAneh'h61'ding),  ».  A 
Scotch  tenure  oy  which  the  tenant  Is  bound  to 
pay  only  a  nominal  or  trilling  yearly  duty  to 
his  superior,  as  au  acknowledgment  of  hi* 
right,  and  only  If  demanded.  Also  written 
bicneh-hMing. 

blanchimeter  (blAn-chim'c-tcr),  n.  [Irreg. 

<  blanch  +  wcfcT.  Cf.  rtJf»t««-f«T.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
oxymuriato  (cblorid)  of  lime  and  potash. 

blanching  (blan'cbing),  n.  The  act  of  render- 
ing blanched  or  white:  speciflcally,  any  pro- 
cess applied  to  silver  or  other  metals  to  impart 
whiteness  and  luster. 

blanching-llQUOT  (blfcn'ehlng-lik'or),  n.  The 
solution  of  cblorid  of  lime  used  for  bleaching. 
Also  called  bleachiua-Uquid. 

blander,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  blank. 

blancmange,  blanc-manger  (bll-monih', 
-mon-zha' ),  n.  [The  present  spelling  and  pron. 
imitate  the  mod.  F.  Also  written  blamangt,  bio- 
mcnac,  blutnange,  blttemangc,  according  to  the 
current  pronunciation ;  early  mod.  E  also  blare- 
manger,  bhmnanacr,  etc.,<  ME.  blamanger,  Wosr- 
manger,  btammanger,  blanmanger,  blankmangrr, 
blaucmanger,  ct«.,  a  preparation  of  different 
kinds;  <  OF.  (and  F.)  Woac-siasoeT  (*=  tip. 
mat[j<ir  bianco),  lit.  white  food,  <  blanc,  white, 
+  ntan^cr,  eating,  prop,  inf.,  eat:  see  blank 
and  manner.]  In  cookery  a  name  of  different 
preparations  of  the  consistency  of  jelly,  vari- 
ously composed  of  dissolved  isinglass,  arrow- 
root, corn-starch,  etc.,  with  milk  and  flavoring 
substances.  It  Is  frequently  made  from  a  marine  alga. 
Chondnu  ertspus.  called  Irish  niosa,  which  Is  comaion  m*j 
the  coast*  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  sfsar- 
Msnr  nieutiuDed  by  Cbauoer  In  the  Onicral  rYologns  u 
tile  Oaiitetbury  Tales,  L  307,  was  apparently  a  compound 
made  of  capon  minced  with  flour,  sugar,  and  cream. 

bianco  i  lilang'ko),  n.  [8p.,  <  bianco,  a.,  white: 
see  blank.)  A  grade  of  cochineal-bugs,  often 
called  silver-whitee,  from  their  peculiar  lus- 
trous appearance,  in  distinction  from  the  black 
bugs  or  ZAcatillaa.  They  are  picked  Into  bag*  and 
Immediately  dried  In  a  store,  while  the  others  are  first 
thrown  Into  hot  water. 

blandly,  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  <  ME.  Mait- 
<fo»,  Mvmlen,  <  AS.  blantlan  (pret.  blednd,  pp. 
blanden)  =08.  Wawfon  =  OHO.  biantan  as  IceL 
blanda  =  8w.  blanda  =  Dan.  bland* = Ooth.  bian- 
dan  (redupl.  verb,  pret.  baibbmd,  pp.  blandant), 
mix;  rare  in  AS.,  and  in  later  use  superseded 
by  blend*,  q.  v.]   To  mix ;  blend. 

bland1  (bland),  n.  [(1)  ME.,  <  AS.  6/<is<f  (*» 
Icol.  bland),  mixture  (Iccl.  <  bland,  in  union,  to- 
gether), <  blandan,  mix;  (2)  <  Icel.  blanda,  a 
mixture  of  liquids,  esp.  of  hot  whey  with  water, 

<  blanda  —  AS.  6(<ja<f«ii,  mix,  blend :  see  bland*, 
r.]  If.  Mixture;  union.— 2.  An  agreeable 
summer  beverage  prepared  from  the  whey  of 
churned  milk,  common  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Shetland  islands. -in  bland',  together: 

blended. 

bland'-'  (bland),  a.  [<  L.  blamlut,  caressing, 
soft,  agreeable,  flattering,  perhaps  orig.  *s*J<ra- 
dn*,  akin  to  woUw,  mild,  Skt,  mridu,  Or.  no'/j- 
ror,  E.  mild,  etc.:  see  mild,  moll.]  1.  Mild; 
•oft ;  gentle ;  balmy. 
Exhilarating  vapour  Uand.         Milton,  P.  I.,  It.  1M7. 

TbeweatlKT  .  .  .  being  for  the  looetpsrt  of  a  Uand  and 
eoual  lempiTiture.  /Vesoivi.  Herd,  and  laa.,  L  14. 

2.  Affable;  suave;  soothing;  kindly:  aa," bland 
words,"  Millvn,  P.  Li.,  ix.  S.x5. 

Uis  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  Msnsa*. 

OoWsiwif*,  RetaUalwtv.  L  ISO. 

fltnnd  the  smile  that  like  a  wrinkling  wind 
On  glaasy  water  drm-e  hla  cheek  in  line*. 

Tmnynm,  Princess,  I 

3.  Mild;  free  from  irritating  qualities:  said 
of  certain  medicines:  as,  bland  oils. — 4.  Not 
stimulating:  said  of  focMl.  =  gyn_  MiM,  etc  See 

biand^,  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  (Sc.),  <  ME. 
blanden,  btonden,  blaundcn  =  MD.  blanden,  < 
OF.  Nonrftr  (>  also  E.  blandish,  a.  v.  V <  L.  Wnn- 
din",  flatter,  caress:  see  blandish.)  To  flatter; 
blandinh. 

blandationt  (blan-da'shon).  it.    [<  L.  as  if 

* blanda tiai  n-),  equiv.  to '  blanditia,  <  blandin, 
pp.  blandituK,  flatter:  sec  blandish.']    A  piece 
of  flattery;  blandishment.  Camden. 
blandiloqnence  (blan-diro-kwens),  n.    [<  L. 
otaadi/ooiicMfia,  <  WaiK«f«yisr»?f-)i,  sposJdruT 


tized  by  Google 


blandiloquence 

flatteringly.  <  blandwi,  flattering,  +  loqum(t-)t, 
ppr.  of  lo'/ui,  speak.]  Kuir,  mild,  or  flatter- 
ing speech;  courteous  language;  compliment. 
[Hare.] 

blandimentt  (bhui'di-ment),  m.  [=  Sp.  Man- 
dimienta  =  It.  blandimtn'la,  <  L.  blandimenlum,< 
blandiri,  flutter:  we  blandish.]  Blandishment ; 
allurement ;  enticement. 


Ilyi.  Burnet,  Iiijituelloiia  to  the  Mimaaterlea, 

llelup.  Hen.  VIII.,  I.,  A|ip. 

blandiset,  r.  A  Miilille  English  form  of  blaududi. 
blandish  (blau'dish),  >'.  [<  ML.  Maundishen, 
blandimn,  <  Or",  blandix*-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
of  M<r«rtir  =  1'r.  Sp.  blamlir  =  1).  Mandirc,  <  h. 
blandiri,  flatter,  careiM,  <  blnndun,  caressing, 
gentle,  bland:  see  ldan<P,  «.]  L  trann.  1.  To 
flatter;  caress;  coax  or  cujole  with  complai- 
sant Bpeech  or  caressing  act. — 2.  To  render 
pleasing,  alluring,  or  enticing. 

In  lormer  daya  a  oiuntrj  life. 

For  ao  Lime  honoured  jkh-Iii  alnn. 
I'm  trim  mulct)  uihI  strife. 
Was  bla ,../.,*./  I.,  |*  menial  sprhm 
J.  IS  C»yer.  Retreat.. f  Arl.tlppiu.  Bp.  I 
3.  To  offer  or  bestow  blandly  or  caressingly: 
as.  to  blandish  words  or  favors.    [Run.  and 
archaic  in  all  uses.] 

disking  manner. 

How  .It*  M.rwfUAiM.r 

lly  Ihinuitolv  drives  Sloan. 

I>.„t,rm.,  l'oly..lblon.  <lll.  .lis. 

blandished  (b)an'disht),  ;'.  a.  Invested  with 
flattery,  cajolery,  or  blaudishnieut. 


blandisher  (hlan'dish-cr),  u. 

dishes;  a  flatterer. 

'llTof  6- 


Mutt,  i-iut(  all  her  wilca, 
lavrtira,  fen 

MiU'in,  S.  A..  1.  ■ 


With  UnuditM  parlies,  feminine  asaaulta. 


J.  Beaumnnt.  INjyehe,  ri.  3. 
blandishing  i  rilan'dish-ing).  a.    f_<  ME.  bloun- 
dyshint/  ■  ppr.  of  blandish.}    Mild  ;  soothing. 


The  ace  hath  eke  III"  r.mht  to  l«-  sollitlitl. 


Adam,  anom  a>  he  heard 
The  fatal  trcspnaa  done  by  F.vc,  aniaxi-d, 
Astonled  stood  lUld  Wan*,    ifi/lon.  P.  L,  tl  MM. 
Til'  old  woman  uo»  half  Mocwl  those  word**  to  heare 

,S^»»-r.  K  I},.  III.  III.  17. 

3.  Emply  or  unoccupied ;  void;  bare. 
So  hlackend  all  Iter  world  In  secret,  Miiat- 
And  waale  it  seem  ,1  and  vain. 

7V«mu.r,n,  PrtncoM,  vtl. 
.Vow  alovrly  fall,  til*  dull  Wan^narhl.^ 

specifically  -  (•)  free  from  written  .ir  printed  ,  haracters ; 
[i,.t  written  upon   as,  a  blank  Inuk  .  pain-T  ;  Man* 


.,1  . 


fair  we/-,  Hocthmt,  il..  proa* 

blandishment  fblan'dish-mcnt).  n.  [<  OF.  bton- 
dinMinenl,  <  blnndir:  see  btamlink  and  -iwenf.J 

1,  Speech  or  action  expressive  of  affection  or 
kindness,  and  tending  to  win  the  heart :  an  art- 
ful caress;  flattering  attention:  cajolery;  en- 
dearment. 

A»  thus  he  spake,  caeh  hinl  ami  Iw-ast  I*  hold 
Apneiif  hiim  l»"  mi  I  two:  lliti*  i>.»rrii>i;  h« 
\\  tth  UawlUhmml .  , a.  h  Idrd  »t.«.i,,l  •!„  |,U  wins. 

M,ll.;,.  V  l„,  Mil  3M 
l?/rt«,/ij»Airtrnf*  will  not  luNi-inal*  in. 

I>.  M"r!«fri-.  -^iHtcli,  Honker  Hill. 

2.  Something  Maud  or  pleading;  that  which 
plenM's  or  allures. 

Til*  !■».*«■  vleliU  ber  awrete  U>indi*l\  men/. 

llnl.ii\,rli,n,  i'aatara,  II. 
The  Ua<vlM.m  nt,vt  earl)  tr|. <i»Mil|«.' 

/.,.«.|/.«.  ie,  HyTietliHl.  I>  6. 

blandly  (Mand'H).  «''•*.    In  u  bland  maimer; 

with  Himvity:  mildly;  genllv. 
blandness  (bland'nes),  ».    [<  UUind  +  -Jin.*.] 

The  mate  or  quality  of  being  bhmd;  mildiies*; 

gent leness ;  sool liingncss. 

Kiny  w«a  dlaaruieil  hy  the  i.frtit,J.i/«  of  *ll„Miarle. 

teni|MT.  .Wrtcixfein.  Hut  Una.,  xvlll. 

blandurllla(blan-<lfi-ririi).N.  [Sp.,dim.of  btiiH- 
tliirn.  Hiiftness,  a  while  paint  used  by  women, 
<  hUiHtUt.  soft,  bland.  <  I..  Mundas:  see  W««<fJ, 
n.]     A  fine  soft  pomatum  made  in  Siuiin. 

blank  (tdangk),  a.  iiikI  n.  [Kurly  moil.  E.  also 
bin  lie.  bland:;  <  ME.  blank,  fem.  hlitncht  (see 
fc/rtwr/i1,  n.),  <  OF.  /ifViwc,  fetn.  IJiinehr,  white 
(=  l*r.  ft'rtitc  =  Sp.  hUiuro  =  I'g.  brnun)  —  It. 
bianco;  ML.  Munch.*),  <  OlKl.  /.i/i«Wr,  MHO. 
blane,  (i.  Maid:  shining,  bright  (=  MlAi.  Mm*- 
=  ]).  /j/rifii-  =  Sw.  Dan.  blank,  shining,  =  AS. 
'bldHC,  only  in  poet,  deriv.  blanea,  a  white  or 
(tray  borne.  ME.  blnnkr.  blimke.  Sc.  blank :  cf. 
leel.  hlnkkr.  poet.,  a  horse,  steed  t;  usually  re- 
f erred  t"  a  Teut.  verb  'biinkan  (tiret.  'blank). 
tsliine.  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  the 
older  tongue*:  aee  blink.  In  the  sense  of  a 
coin  <  U.,  <,  S).  OF.  Mane,  MUi,  K-i«<,  MD. 
bbmrkr  ( NIL.  blnnm),  orig.  with  ref .  to  the  color 
of  silver.]  I.  «.  1.  White  or  pale:  as,  "  the 
blanc  moon,"  Milton.  P.  U,  x.  OM. 

SbinA-  ma  death  In  martde  TVi-nmun,  Princ**..  i. 

2.  Pale  from  fear  or  terror;  hence,  dispirited ; 
deject-ed;  confounded; 
3< 


(6)  \..t  Hlle.1  up:  applied  to  le,jal,  lianklQd.com 
rocrvLal,  or  other  fonna :  u,  a  blank  eheck  or  order:  a 
ktank  haJlot .  a  blank  l»»t<l.  (e)  iff  nniforni  nirface  :  un 
irli,  Te<l  or  nnhrokrn  hy  oenanM  Ut  or  it)i*nint: :  aa.  a  Man* 
wall.  <rf)  F.niptv  »(  reanlta.  i>t  mten-at,  etc. :  aa.  a  Man* 
outlook  for  the  future. 

4.  Without  contents;  especially,  wanting  aome 
iwrt  necessary  to  completetmsi:  as,  blank  car- 
tridges, that  is,  cartridges  containing  powder 
but  no  ball.— 5.  Vacant  in  expression;  exhib- 
iting perplexity,  real  or  feigned;  nonplussed; 
disconcerted. 

Nerer  b*  IJnnk.  AIoiim, 
Becaaie  IhU  fellow  Una  outatrlpt  thy  fortune. 

HMckrr,  Kule  s  Wife,  II.  5. 

The  Itamai'll  of  IliinjuiHlie,  at  abjht  ol  her  mm  letter, 
waa  anon  blank,  and  nam!  iu^euuoua  then  to  stand  out- 
facing. Milton,  Kikunoklaatea,  11L 

6.  Complete;  utter;  unmitigated:  as,  '-blank 
stupidity,"  I'errival. 

All  but  the  KUltennif  heart  waa  dead 
Kor  hltn  aljandoneil  to  blank  awe, 
To  vacancy,  and  liomir  rUoiik. 

HWeienrfA.  Whit*  [aje  of  Bylalon*.  vL 

7.  L'nrimed:  applied  to  verse,  particularly  to 
the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  without  rime,  such 
as  that  commonly  adopted  in  English  dramatic 

and  epic  poctrv  Blank  bar,  bond,  cartridge, 

charter,  door,  flange.  Indorsement,  wheel.  •  t<- 

the  IMiuna. 

II.  »•  1.  Any  void  space  or  vacant  surface; 
a  space  from  which  something  is  absent  or 
omitted;  a  void;  a  vacancy:  as,  i  ft/<int  in 
one's  memory-;  to  leave  blank*  in  writing. 

1  cannot  write  a  paper  full  na  I  uaed  to  do.  ami  yet  I 
wlU  not  fontlve  a  Hank  of  halt  an  Ineh  frulu  you.  .Strut. 
Krotn  the  .-hc  rful  way.  of  men 
rut  off,  and  for  the  hook  of  knowledge  fair 
■  with  a  uniTeml  Uank 

explintre^l  and  raied. 

Milt.m.  V.  L..  IiL  4». 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  prepared  for  some  spe- 
cial use,  but  without  writing  or  printed  matter 
on  it. 

The  freemen  liiniifled  their  approbation  li)  an  Itm-rlV*! 
vole,  and  th*ir  diawMit  liy  a  Wumr.  I'nlfrrit, 

3.  A  form  ordoeuineiit  containing  blank  spaces; 
a  document  remaining  incomplete  till  some- 
thing essential  is  rilled  in. 

And  dally  new  ,-vn,  llom  an-  devtn  d  — 

A.  Wrtiijb,  tielirvolrni'e*,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

.sAo*.,  Kkh.  II  ,  II.  1. 

4.  Iii  parliamentary  usage,  provisional  words 
printed  in  italics  in  a  bill,  the  final  form  of 
which  is  to  be  settled  in  committee. —  8.  A 
ticket  in  »  lottery  on  which  no  prize  is  indi- 
cated; n  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained. 

In  :t  lottery  w  hi  re  there  are  l  ilt  the  hiweat  eotnputation) 
ten  thti'noirid  U.u.k*  to  a  pnzc,  it  ia  the  tuo^t  pnidrnt 
chol.-e  not  to  venture. 

I.miu  H.  II".  JVvn'nvu,  Utter»,  Jan.  -is,  KM. 

6.  In  arrhrrif,  the  white  mark  in  the  center  of 
a  butt  or  target  at  which  an  arrow  is  aimed; 
hence  (archaically),  the  object  toward  which 
anything  is  directed  ;  aim;  target. 

Aa  level  aa  the  eanuon  to  til,  htank. 

NA:.*.,  Hamlet,  iv.  I. 

I>'t  III,-  ritUI  Ti-IIIAlU 

111*  tine  «,iiU  of  thine  ,-y, 

.VAitl ■.,  U  hi,  I.  1. 
Quite  U-yoiid  rnv  ann.  out  of  the  U.tna- 
Amt  level  ,,(  my  brain.  .1»mk.,  W.  T..  II.  S. 

7.  Same  as  ofniir,  I. —  8.  A  smull  copper  coin 
formerly  current  iu  France. 

Kcfiue  not  u  marvedi.  n  tiflni. 

Mi'tdUii  n  a»>l  /oiWrv,  S|Huu.h  <iyii*y,  ii.  1. 
9.  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  tte  formed  into 
some  finished  object  by  a  further  operation: 
as.  it  blank  for  a  file  or  a  screw;  specifically,  iu 
coining,  n  plate  or  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  cut 
and  shaped,  but  not  stamped.— 10.  A  blank 


blanketing 

St.  To  confuse;  put  out  of  countenance;  dis- 
concert; nonplus. 
Deapoll  hltn,  .  . 

And  with  confusion  blank  Ida  worshipper*. 

MOlnn,  S  A..  I.  471, 

3f.  To  frustrate ;  make  void ;  bring  to  naught. 

All  former  purpoaea  were  UanrM. 

Sjirmrr,  Slate  of  Ireland. 

4.  A  common  euphemistic  substitute  forrfams, 
referring  to  the  blank  on  lash  which  is  common- 
ly substituted  in  printing  for  that  word  when  it 
is  used  as  a  profaue  expression.  [Slang.  J 
blank-book  <  blangk'buk),  n.  A  book  of  ruled 
or  unruled  writing-paper  for  accounts,  memo- 
randa, etc. 

blanket  (blang'ket),  it.  [<  ME.  blanket,  blan- 
ket, <  OF.  blanket  (F.  blaneket,  MI,,  blanket**, 
btanrhetn*),  also  fem.  blankele,  blanquetle,  dim. 
of  blane,  white:  see  blank,  a.]  If.  A  coarse 
woolen  fabric,  white  or  uudyed,  used  for  cloth- 
ing.—2.  A  large  oblong  piece  of  soft,  loosely 
woven  woolen  cloth,  used  for  the  sake  of  its 
warmth  as  a  bed-covering,  or  (usually  made 
of  coarser  material  and  closer  texture)  as  a 
covering  for  a  horse  when  standing  or  exposed 
to  cold,  and  sometimes  worn  as  a  garment,  es- 

Swially  among  rude  or  uncivilized  people, — 
.  In  }>rinlinti,  a  sheet  of  woolen  cloth,  white 
baize,  or  rubber,  laid  between  the  outer  and 
inner  tympans  of  a  hand-press,  or  on  a  ma- 
chine-cylinder, to  moderate  and  equalize  the 
pressure  on  the  type. — 4.  In  cloth-i>rinlina.  the 
cover  of  the  printing-table. —  5.  SSame  as  hlan- 
i/uelte.  4. — 6.  In  piper-making,  an  endless  felt 
upon  which  the  pulp  is  laid.  A  wet  blanket,  one 
win,  or  tltal  which  daiupa,  depreaaea.  or  dlaoppolnu  any 
holie.  e«|ie.  Ulloli.  or  elijoymetit- 

id  that  "|,ul    „.„  ,h* 


Five  linen  of  that 
Such  prettV.  tieiQCillir  tttnnk*. 

m,,/  W    ftlllaater.  II.  S 

lit.  A  weight,  equal  to  ,,},<u\  of  a  grain, 
blank  (blangk).  r.  (.  [<  blank.  «.]   1».  To  make 
blank;  make  white  or  pale ;  blanch. 

hp.«  ami  left  the  hall,  while  rUhlnh  looked 
i  with  an  eM.roo.lo,,  th.il  btant^l  for  a  inoim-nt 

I,  I.  xvtl. 


Born  on  Uie  wrong  side  of  the  blanket,  of  Hh-iriti- 
mate  Wrtlu 

blanket  (blang'ket),  r.  t.  [<  Wanlrf.  n.]  1. 
To  cover  with  a  blanket  or  as  with  a  blanket : 
as,  to  blanket  a  horse. 

1  II  .  .  .  Wnaief  ni)  loiua.  .STot*.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

ItinnkrlM  like  a  don, 
And  like  a  ,-nt  puns-  wbipt. 

AfiiAFiieKe.  I'nrllanient  id  Lore,  tv.  5. 
The  important-*  of  the  W«anJrrO><j  nctloii  of  our  ntlno- 
apheric  e«eiiatituellta  tiaa  Iwetl  in  no  wa)  oter-Htated. 

.•v-i>iier,  V  4W. 

2.  To  toss  in  a  blanket  by  way  of  punishment 
or  practical  joke. 

We'll  have  our  men  Mank'l  em  l'  the  hall. 

Ji/imon.  F.jrtisene,  v.  4. 

3.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of,  as  the 
sails  of  one  vessel  wheu  it  is  passing  close  to 

blanke£baUot"^^  »•  An  official 

billot  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
for  each  office  are  arranged  alphabetically  in 
one  column,  instead  <>f  being  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  parties  nominating  them. 

blanket-bar(blang'ket-biir).i>.  Anirnnliarused 
to  keep  the  blanket  of  «  printing-press  in  place. 

blanket-clause  (blang'ket-klar.),  ».  A  general 
or  indefinite  clause  framed  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  number  of  contingencies. 

Suitable  ammul  appn-P'latlona  .  .  .  requ're  nn  Wan- 
k't  Wiltoe  to  jt|«tllv  ol  cut  er  tlu-m 

/;.•/*,,  1  nf  .sv<\  I'.  >.  r^-'rt-urti.  lv^i.  I.  vli. 

blanket-deposit  (blang'ket-de-poz'it  I.  h.  The 
name  given  in  some  parts  of  ihe  I'onlilleran 
mining  region,  es|ieeiaily  in  I'oloritdo  and  V'tith. 
to  deposits  of  ore  occurring  in  u  form  having 
some  of  the  characters  of  those  elsewhere  des- 
ignated as  ^frtf  nhettn,  Ivditivl  reins,  Ind.i,  or  rial 
tnaitiie*.  Tliev  are  frciiUctith  Inlerf  alat,-»l  lietwi-eu  r-^ks 
of  dirltn  ill  Hthidivleal  elwraeter  ami  onirin,  in  wlnt-h 
rase  (lie)  |uirt.'tk,-  of  the  IJltllTi-  ol  i  ontaet  de|h»,it«  The 
'M  i-uririi,,«,  ol  ore  at  U-aitvilh-  are  of  this  tialnre 

blanketeer  (blung-kct-er'l,  «.  [<  blankrt  + 
-eer.]  It.  One  who  tosses  in  a  blanket. —  2. 
One  of  the  radical  reformers  of  Lancashire 
who,  on  March  loth,  1*17,  at  a  meeting  in  St. 
Peter's  Fields.  Manchester,  decided  to  march 
to  Kondon  with  a  petition  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, each  man  having  a  rug  or  blanket  strapped 
on  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  might  bivouac  on  the 
road  if  neccssarv. 

blanketeer  (b]a"ng-kcl-er'>,  r.  i.    [<  blunketerr, 
N.]    To  act  as  n  blanketeer. 
Till,  entitle  awaited  her  at  lV-«nil»h'»  Inn  on  returning 

fn«n  her  Un-nkrt~riH.t  K-lvehlMTe. 

Th,  lluSwl  llnnl,,  tlMil),  111,  »     l.V.  an.l  <J.. 

170.  Kt.  II  s  I 

blanketing  (blang'ket-ing),  n.  I.  Course 
woolen  cloth  of  which  blankets  are  made. — 
2.  A  supply  or  quantitv  of  blankets.— 3.  The 


igitized  by  Google 


blanketing 

process  of  obtaining  gold  by  collecting  it  as 
It  comes  from  the  stamps  on  a  blanket  or  in  a 
blanket-sluice.—  4.  pi.  The  gold  so  obtained.— 
B.  The  operation  of  toeiting  in  a  blanket  as  a 
punishment  or  a  joke. 
Thai  affair  of  the  btankrtiag  happened  to  the*  for  tlw 


,  tr.  of  Don  (fniiote,  lit  r,. 
blanket-leaf  ( blang'ket-lef ),  n.   The  common 
million,  Ytrlxwum  Thaptu*. 
blanket-mortgage  (blang'ket-mor'gaj),  n.  A 
mortgage  intended  to  cover  an  aggregation  of 
property,  or  secure  or  provide  for  indebtedness 
previously  existing  in  various  forms, 
blanket-sheet  (hlnug'ket-shet),  «.  A  large 
newspaper  in  folio  form.    Amrr.  ItooVmakcr, 
blanket-sluice  (blaiig'kct-slfis),  ».    In  miM»q 
and  metal.,  a  long  trough  or  sluice  in  which 
blankets  are  laid  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  particles  of  gold  or  amalgam  which  pars 
over  them  as  the  material  flow*  from  under  tho 
stamps. 

blankillo  ,'blang-kil'd),  ».  Same  as  blanquUlo,  1. 
blanking-press  (blang'king-pres),  w.  A  stamp- 
ing-press used  to  cut  out  blanks, 
blankly  (blangk'li),  <iifr.    1.  In  a  blank  or  va- 
cant manner;  vacuously;  aimlessly. — 2.  Di- 
rectly ;  point-blank ;  flatly ;  utterly. 
We  In  ajinrt  blankly  deny  the  poa»iblH<y  of  loaa. 

*Vf«>.?»ii|,  Iter ■_,  N.  «.,  XL  MO. 

blankness  (blangk'nes),  «.  [<  blank  +  -mc**.] 
The  state  or  «)i>ality  of  ln>iiig  blank. 

There  wa*  nothlwr  external  by  which  Iwi  Fr'aaniinon] 
coald  account  U*r  a  certain  bliHUtntmn  of  acualbitlty  which 
came  over  him  Jiut  when  hla  cv,ii*i  led  irladncaa  ajuiuld 
hare  been  miMt  lively.     OVonre  Hb'ft.  \\  ittdteiniu  ch,  I.  II*. 

Blanquefort  (blorik'fort),  «.  [F.  HUmquefart, 
a  town  in  llironde.  Fmuee.]  A  red  wine  grown 
in  the  department,  of  (lironde  in  France. 

blanquotta  (blon-ket'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  bln»e, 
■white.  Of.  blank  t.]  1.  In  etmkeri),  a  white 
fricassee ;  also,  a  minced  dish,  as  of  cold  veal. 
—  2.  A  kind  of  crude  soda,  obtained  at  Aigucs- 
Mortes,  in  France,  l>v  the  incinernlion  of  .W- 
sola  Tragus  and  .">'.  JiVifi. — 8.  A  kind  of  white 
sparkling  wiue  made  in  southern  France,  often 
called  hlunifaette  tie  l.imoHz. — 4.  A  large  va- 
riety of  pear.    Also  written  blanket. 

blanquil  (blilng-keT),  <i.    Same  ns  blanguitla. 

blauquillo  (blilng-ko'lyo).  ».  [Sp.,  a  small 
coin,  <  blanquilto,  whitish,  dim.  of  bianco,  white : 
see  ttlank,  if.]  1.  A  small  copper  coin  equiva- 
lent to  about  0  centimes,  or  a  little  over  I  cent, 
current  in  Morocco  and  on  the  Barhary  coast. 
Also  blanktUa—2.  A  name  of  a  fish  of  the 


genus  Caulolatilus  and  family  LaUlida,  such 
as  C.  chryitops,  C.  mierops.  or  V.  prtneeps.  c.  >m- 
crept  In  ufim-le  mtcly  elongate  form,  ainl  hiw  7  docaal 
•plnca  aJtd  2.ri  ray*.  bv  of  a  rcd.Uah  color  marked  with  yellow, 
and  IkM  a  y.-llnw  tiand  l*elow  the  eyea,  anil  a  dark  axillary 
htntch-  It  Inhatrlta  tlic  Carlbliean  acn  anil  the*  aouuicm 
coacSa  of  rlorida,  anil  la  eateenuu  fur  the  table.  C  iti'ii. 
cep*  it  acl<*ely  rclnlcd  Bpeclea,  ollvareoua  with  Hlubli  re 
flectiiwia,  occurrinu  alutiic  tin-  auuUicni  rallforoiaii  coast, 
wliere  It  In  known  ai  ftoir^/iii/io  ami  icAt'/*a>A. 

Blaps  (Maps),  <i.  [NL.]  A  jrenus  of  beetles, 
generally  referred  to  Ihe  family  Tentbrianitla, 
but  by  "some  taken  as  the  type  of  a  family 

BliipMitbr.  Nnf*  tnortUtvni  la  a  common 
chsa.  i-h1Ii'<I  churehyanl  beetle  in 
Great  Britain  ;  It.  mwivM-i'd  la 
found  in  kitchen*  and  cellar*;  /I. 
ruleuln  U  dr»'w«<'t|  wiUt  l^MU'r  ami 
«at<ii  tiv  F*4iyiitlioi  wikint'ii  to  nutkf 
Uirm  irn>«  faL 

Blapsid»  (blap'si-dc).  «.  pi. 
INL.,  <  +  -uUtJ)  A 

family  of  atntcheliiile  hete- 
romerous  beetles,  generally 
merjred  in  Tt  nebri*trti*Ut. 
ecniipri''ing  noctunml  blnck- 
bei'tlei  of 'imslernti-  sijee,  the 
wings  nf  which  are  gener- 
ally olxolete  and  Ihe  elvtrs  fn«ed  togi'ther. 

Tbi'l  tri-.ni'  lit  .laniii  jilm  c!*,  mul  nlwli  Hrti,vl  ilu*li;»n;«'  In 
ai-lr  <l»'f<'fiM'  n  li')ia>l  <tf  ,i  ]^  ullar  an<t  fien,  trntini;  i«tur. 
blare'  (blfir),  r.;  pret.  blarnl.  ppr.  Marintt.  ISi-. 
alsn  blitir,  earlv  mud.  K.  blnir  (rti-.  blur);  <  late 
MK.  bh  i>  ii,  esrlier  blun  t*  (s4-e  Wiiri  1 1,  and  prob. 
•A/urc«,  cry,  weep,  -  MIX  Mann,  liiairrin,  low, 
bleat,  =  MUX  IMtrrtH,  Hi.  blarren,  W«rcn  = 
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MHO.  bUren,  blerrcn,  cry  aloud,  bleat,  G.  blar- 
rtn,  blamm,  plarre*,  roar,  bellow,  bleat,  blare; 
prob.  an  imitative  word.]  L  intrant.  1.  To 
roar ;  bellow ;  cry ;  low.  [Now  chiefly  prov. 
Kng.] — 2.  To  give  forth  a  loud  Bound  like  a 
trumpet;  give  out  a  brazen  sound;  bellow. 
Warlilr.  O  bu«lr,  aisl  trumpet  tUarr. 

TVimyjuu,  Welcome  to  Alriamlra. 

IX  trans.  To  sound  loudly;  proclaim  noisily. 

And  allch  a  tonioio 
To  hbxrt  Ita  own  Inti^rprrtation. 

TVnnp*r>n.  Ijuteelot  uul  Klalllc. 

blara1  (War),  ».  [<  blare*,  v.]  1,  A  roaring; 
loud  or  bellowing  noise. 

Whitman  .  .  .  Ming  thr  btare  anil  brawn  that  h<*  fuimil 
In  the  Htrei-U.  .SV^fm'lN,  l*uelH  of  America,  p.  JfK>. 

2.  Sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet. 

ADil  IiIm  earn  arc  itnuiutd  with  the  thumlers  Uare. 

J.  S.  Drake.  l  ul|>rtt  fay. 
With  Wife  i<f  tiuitlr,  rlanuir  of  men. 
Bull  of  caiiiKin  anil  daMi  ef  anna. 

TrnnuMtn,  IrtikiMif  Wclliihgton. 

3.  The  bleat  of  a  sheep,  the  bellowing  of  a 
calf,  or  Uie  weeping  of  a  child.    [Prov.  Rng.] 

blare-  (blur),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  -Vriuf.,  a 
paste  of  hair  and  tar  umh!  fur  calking  the  seutns 
of  boals. 

blare3  (blar),  n.  [Swiss.]  A  jK-tty  I'onper 
coin,  of  about  the  value  of  2  cent*,  struck  at 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

Blariaa  (bla-ri'na),  a.  [NX.;  a  nonsense- 
name.]  A  genus  of  American  shrews,  with  .12 
or  'JO  colored  teeth,  concealed  ears,  and  short 
tail.   It  u  tlie  >hi  rt  talM  moli'  "lire,  of  North  AmertL-a, 


M"li  -Jilt*  ..  Pf-*rin.l  Arfi  t. I. 

of  which  thin*  i»re  »« i-eral  nrn-1  ir*.  t.f  two  nnbieni-ra.  HOt- 
ritwt  iiM|H<r,  with  :r»  te.  tht  ainl  .^ri**r*.'w».  with  .Hit  terUi. 
Ttic  lMPt-kii^»wii  U  It-  ^r/Miiiwirrt.  the  ciimmiin  mi»le- 
»hr»'»  of  llu:  I  niteil  «UI<«,  iair  ..I  the  lanreat  of  the  fane 
II)  .Sirrrrtior. 

blarney  (bbir'ni),  «.  [Popularly  n^ferred  to 
Castle  fil'trm-i/.  near  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  the 
wall  of  which  is  a  *l«tic  (the  "Blarney  stone") 
said  to  endow  those  who  kiss  it  with  unusual 
facility  and  mntempulousne**  in  the  use  nf  (lat- 
tery and  compliment.]  Exceedingly  compli- 
mentary language;  tlaUcry;  smooth,  wheedling 
talk;  pleasing  cajolery. 

The  M^ien*^  '»  Bo  tflvat  a  ilrd-lvpr.  .S.  /A'c.-r. 

Maitame  >lc  <tael  wan  reirrt'ttlittf  to  Lord  t'n^tlcrraich 
that  tlii-rc  wiu  no  wont  hi  the  EbuliOi  lancumre  which 
anawen.il  to  their  •' IVlitimelit.  '  "Nn"  |H'  uii.1.  •'there 
U  no  Kinrliah  w.r.1,  1ml  Hie  Irfnh  liuve  .,iw  I  but  crre. 
»I«.ixU  etnctly.  -  Uarne-, ' "  Cnnifii»c  F»t,  Journal,  p.  lil. 

blarney  (blnr'nl).  v.  t.  [<  blarney,  it.]  To  talk 
over  or  beguile  by  wheedling  speeches;  flatter; 
humbug  with  agreeable  talk. 
TV  licm  ral  has  yet  to  li  arn  that  my  father  a  country- 
IrU  promt  of  my  ilcact-nt  from  an  ln*h 
Inu-a  do  btarnrj)  othera,  are  yi-t 
e  I  rea. 

./.  l;ui:Aaiann,  In  Carln,  II.  OX 
blast.  «.    [Invented  by  Van  Helmont  (1577- 
HH4).   Ct.  gas.)    A  subtle  kind  of  matter  sup- 
posed by  Van  Helmont,  a  Dutch  mystic  philos- 
opher, to  be  radiated  from  the  stars  aud  to 


blasphemy 

ing;  wet:  as,  ftftuay  weather;  Mown v  walking. 
—2,  Thin ;  weak ;  watery ;  of  poor  quality :  ap- 
plied to  food  or  drink. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

blasphematoryt  (bl&r^fu^ma-to-ri),  a.  [<  biat- 
pkeme  +  -<tfory.  Of.  LL.  blasphemator,  a  blas- 
phemer.] Blasphemous. 

blasphemer  (bliui'fem),  a.  and  nA  [MK.,  also 
Ma»fcmr,  <  OF.  blanfemr  (mod.  F.  btaspktme), 
<  Xlt.  blasfimun.  LL.  blain>kemitii,  <  dr.  .1/^1- 
<r^r;«of,  cvil-spcaking.  <  ii'/ue-,  prob.  for  $a\- 
(cf.  /f/.o^ir,  damage,  injury,  harm)  (<  :i?.unrtivt 
damage,  harm,  injure),  +  «^ui),  speech  (=  L. 
Jama,  fame),  <  Oiiiwi  =  L.  fori,  speak.]  I.  o. 
Blasphemous. 

II.  n.  A  blasphemer.  It't/cSif. 

blasphemet  (blaa'fem),  11.2  [ME.  btasphrme, 
Manftme,  blafemc,  <  OF.  blafemt,  Wcwjincnw, 
mod.  F.  blanphimc  =  I*r.  blanphemc,  <  LL.  blat- 
pktmia  (ML.  also  Matfemia),  <  Gr.  jf/amp$iuaf 
evil-speaking,  <  .ttinW/nor,  cvil-speakin 
blaspheme,  a.  From  the  same  source,  tb: 
the  vernacular  OF.  blasme,  comes  E.  blame, 
q.  v.]  Blasphemy. 

In  trtmf'vu?  of  thia  uodilla. 

CAuyeer.  Klino'  to.Hoocan,  t  LIl 

blaspheme  (blis-fem'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Wow- 
phemcit,  ppr.  blaxpht  ruing.  [<  MK.  bfanfemert, 
\  OF.  blanfemcr,  mod.  F.  biatphemer  =  Pr.  Sp. 
blaifemar  n  Pg.  blasphcmar  s:  (lit.  bin*  ft  mare 
(mod.  It.  blaxtcmiare,  fttrttemtniare),  <  LL.  W<t»- 
phemare,  <  Or.  it/aa^i/unv,  speak  e\il  of.  <  i/u- 
,  enl-speaking :  we  blaspheme,  a.  From 
verb,  through  the  vernacular  OF.  Mai- 
mer, comes  E.  blame,  r.,  q.  v.]  I.  fran*.  1.  To 
Bpeak  impiously  or  irreverently  of  (fiod  or  sa- 
cred things).    See  bla*pbemtf. 

Tholl  Ji-l.t  UiUf*eme  Cod  and  the  kins.     I  Ki.  I>1.  10. 
O  GlkI.  how  lonir  aliall  the  adTentary  re|iroac)i?  ahall  the 
HH'lliy  M<ujiH/>.ie  thy  name  fi>r  everV  Pa.  llilv.  la 

s«»  ahottld  thy  ftixMlneaa  and  thy  icreatneaa  Itoth 
K«  cjueatSin  d  arid  Waiphemct  wlth<4it  defence-. 

.Ififtua.  V.  I...  IU.  108. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ;  utter  abuse  or  calumny 
';  reproachfully  of. 

In  mocking  me. 
Shak.,  M.  lor  M..  L  i 


the  sal 


Vimi  di>  Untyhtuut  the  B'>hI, 


men  (I  have  ever  t 
many,  tbninrh  lliey 
bard  to  l«i  Uaniew 


prmluee  effects  opposite  to  those  of  heat, 
blase  (bla-/.a'),o-.  [F.,pp.of/" 
blunt,  of  uncertain  origin.] 


CIliil.llj'iM  FO^Me 
.,b.,..l  n..-„r^l  *„• 


of  blatter,  cloy,  sat  late, 
n.]  Exhausteil  by  en- 
joyment, especially  by  sensuous  pleasures; 
huviiig  the  health v  energies  exhausted;  weary 
and  disgusted  with  life, 
blaah  (Wash),  r.  t.  [An  imitative  word,  assimi- 
lated to  plank,  Knlaxi,  tlaxk,  jUinh,  etc.]  1.  To 
dash  or  splash  with  n  quantity  of  liquid;  drench. 
—  2.  Topmirin  suddenly  anil  in  great  quantity. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
blaah  (blush),  h.  [<  biaxh,  f.]  l 
plash,  as  of  ruin  falling  in  sheets, 

A  bliaw  utortii  lann-  .loan  tw  ll-e  m,.xi 
«  whirl,  and  tMni  n  tJ**h.         J.  a  ,U,r.   \,«  |.«  Iml.i.a. 

2.  A  quantity  of  thin,  wntcrv  stuff,  es|HH-i«llv 
an  excessive  quantity;  as,  a  blank  of  ten.—  3.  A 
broad  hliitv.'  or  flare. 

[Prov.  Enif.  ami  Scotch.] 

Blasp-bossart,  a  S'.blili  who  apprara  and  ilUilj»|Krani  til 
alLaX    See  Lowii/.rl.  I.S'./teh. 

blaahy  (blush 'i),«.  f<  W/1-1A  +  -»1.]  1.  Char- 
aetenr.ed  by  sudden  drenching  showers;  dvlug- 


II.  isfrnits.  1.  To  utter  blasphemy;  use  pro- 
fane or  impious  words;  talk  prnf*ne[y  or  dis- 
respectfully  of  Ood  or  of  sacred  things:  follow- 
ed by  again*!. 

He  that  ahall  litvukrmr  ayn.'iuf  Ihe  Holy  flln«M  haih 
never  forifleewaa  Mark  111.  ». 

2t.  To  rail;  utter  abusive  words.  drone. 
IKare.] 

blasphemer  (Was-fe'mer),  n.  (<  ME.  hlan/e- 
men,  <  blas/emen,  blaspheme.l  One  who  blas- 
phemes; one  who  speaks  of  Ood  or  of  religion 
in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

Mult  .  .  .  eiich  AcitJjiAeirier  unite  cafapc  the  rod. 
lleeanac  the  ituqlt'a  not  im  man  l»ut  ii.hI  y 

lltpr,  F.|iU.  to  satire*.  It  ne. 

blasphemere&s  (blas-fe'mer-es),  n.  U  hUv- 
phemer  + -can.]  A  female  blasphemer.  [Hare.] 

A  dialwli.al  6*ViJj.ftemeiv«e  of  tied. 

Hall,  Hen.  VI   an.  a. 

blasphemoua  (blas'fo-mus),  a.  [<  LL.  Ma*pki- 
mutt  (ML.  also  blanfcmu*.  >  ME.  Mis/cair,  blas- 
pheming, a  blasphemer),  <  (Jr.  ij/iuriityrtir,  evil- 
S|M-akiug:  see  blaspheme.  <i.]  1.  Uttering,  con- 
taining, or  exhibiting  blasphemy ;  impiously 
irreverent  towanl  Ood  or  sacred  things:  as, 
bl'Utjihrmon*  publications,"  bp.  I'orten*.  Lec- 
tures, I.  i. 

We  have  heard  htm  apeak  l/iasyttmonw  wonla  a^aiaat 
Jlofcn  and  aualnac  UoiL  Acta  vL  11. 

Mytholoarii'a  III  underitoml  at  flrat,  then  perverted  into 
feetiie  iH-i»ualitlea,  lake  tin-  place  of  n-preanitatlona  of 
Hirurtiail  aul.ie.1a,  which  bad  teLCmne  >Jan*r,™ue  under 
the  irealiiienlol  men  like  the  t-araccL 


A  d«ih  or 


llonnerly  aeeeuteil  on  the  aeeond  ayllaMc.  aabi^.w. 
<>h  arvniiH-iil  M<ui4>etmmt,  false,  and  pmnid! 

Millirn.  V.  L,  v.SOfil 

2t.  Abusive;  defamatory;  railing, 
blasphemously  (blas'fe'-mus-li),  ovfr.  Impi- 
ously:  profanely. 

Terribly  ciinieth  and  btttrrtllrm'mtln  awcareth  he  never 
v"inmllU:il  any  antll  act.        Wiur.  Ifllti'li  Mary.  an. 

blasphemy  (hlfis'  fe- mi),  h.  ;  pi.  blasphemies 
(-mix),  f <  ME.  blaupmxe  —  Sp.  blaffemia  —  Pg. 
Ida f pki  u, in  a=  (tit.  bloxfemta,<.  LL.  bla*pkemia,( 
Gr.  /f/wTA',-,u>u,<  i//<i<r*^»iof :  see  blempheme-,  a.,  blas- 
pheme, «.2]  1.  Iii  Old  Testament  usage,  any 
attempt  to  diminish  the  reverence  with  which 
Jehovah's  name  was  invested  as  the  Sovereign 
King  of  the  Jews,  or  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  their  complete  allegiance  to  him. 
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It  wu  a  crime  answering  to  treason  In  our  own  time,  and 
m  carefully  deflrwd  and  rigorously  punished  by  tlx  Mo- 
saic laws.  It  »a*  of  this  crime  that  Jmqi  vu  accused, 
and  for  It  condemned,  because  be  assumed  the  divine 
character  and  accepted  divine  honors. 

tut  a  good  work  wo  atone  thee  not.  Iviit  fur  tdmsphsmy : 
and  because  tbat  thou,  being  a  man,  niaJccal  thyself  <lod. 

John  x.  su. 

Henc*> — S.  Any  impious  or  profane  speaking 
of  God  or  of  sacred  things;  reproachful,  con- 
temptuous, or  irreverent  words  uttered  impi- 
ously against  God  or  religion. 

Htaspkemy  li  an  injury  offered  to  God,  It?  denying  that 
which  !■  due  ami  belonging  to  him 
that  which  1>  not  agreeable  tc 


«■  attributing  to  him 
hi*  nature.  Linvood. 

Blasphemy  cognizable  by  common  law  la  described  by 
Hlackatone  to  lie  "denying  the  being  or  providence  of 
God,  contumelious  reproacnea  of  our  Saviour  Mirtst,  pro- 
fane scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  expoelng  it  to  con- 
tempt or  ridicule M;  by  Kent  aa  "malfctoouy  reviling 
God  or  rellgiun  ~ ;  and  by  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw  aa 
"  speaking  evil  of  tlie  Deity  with  an  impious  purpose  to 
denarate  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  to  alienate  the 
muids  of  other*  from  the  love  and  reverence  of  God." 
Blasphemy  Is  punished  u  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor  by 
the  laws  of  many  nations.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
laisjuago  Irreverent  toward  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
aaihu  Is  also  held  to  be  blasphemy. 
S.  Evil  speaking  or  abusive  language  against 
anything  held  sacred:  as,  "blasphemy  against 
learning,"  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i. 
(Latham.)  —  4.  An  indecent  or  scurrilous  ut- 
terance, as  distinguished  from  fair  and  respect- 
ful discussion;  grossly 
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Aa  In  all  gardein*.  some  Bowers,  some  weedea,  and  aa  In 
al  trees,  some  blossoms,  some  blasts. 

LaVy,  Euphure,  AnaL  of  Wit,  p.  19*. 

0.  The  charge  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive 
used  at  one  firing  in  blasting  operations. — 
10.  The  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a 
mine. — 11.  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep. — 12. 
A  smoke  of  tobacco.  [Scotch.]  —  At  one  blast  at 
once.— For  a  blast',  for  once.  —  Hot  blast,  air  raited  to  a 
high  temperature  and  forced  Int..  a  blast-furnace  In  smell- 
ing, and  especially  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  Iron.  The 
plan  of  beating  the  blast  originated  with  Mr.  James  Beau- 
mont Nellaon  of  Glasgow,  and  a  patent  was  Issued  to  him 
in  lifts.  The  Introduction  of  the  hot  blast  has  had  an  Im- 
portant Influence  on  the  development  of  the  Iron  buai- 
neas,  since  by  this  method  the  amount  of  fuel  required  la 
considerably  lessened.  —  In  full  blast,  in  fnll  operation  : 
referring  to  a  blast- furnace  when  worked  to  fta  fullest  ex- 
tent or  capacity. 

The  business  of  the  day  waa  in  full  blast. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  186. 

8ytL  Glut,  etc.   See  irtnd,  w. 
blast  (blast),  r.    [<  ME.  blasten,  blow,  breathe 
hard ;  trans.,  blow,  as  a  trumpet ;  <  blast,  a  blow- 
ing: nee  blast,  n.]  I.  intrans.  1,  Toblow;  guff; 


blasting 

teat  animals,  as  the  Norwegian  flimmer-ball, 
which  permanently  resemble  a  blastula  or  pla- 


nnla. 

Mastoid  (blas-tA'id),  n.  One  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal BlastaHtla. 

Blastseida  (blas-te'l-de.),  n.  pi.  [NT,.,  <  Uas- 
taa  +  -idff.]  A  hypothetical  group  of  animals 
having  permanently  the  form  of  a  blustula, 
planula,  or  vesicular  morula.    Loss  correctly 


blast-box  (blast'boks),  n.  A 
or  through  which  the  air  of  a 


passes. 

Thee*  bearers  may  connect  at  their  front  ends  In  any 
desired  manner  with  the  Mast-pipe,  and  at  their  rear  ends 
with  a  Uast-b.a,  '.*«.  Diet..  IV.  46* 


'ted),  p.  a,    1,  v- 

used  aa  a  milder  form  of 


lish.] 


That  In  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
"  T  is  flat  Masyhsmv. 

Skat.,  M.  for  M. ,11.  2. 


Bt.  A  bli 
[Rare.] 

Now,  blatphtmn, 
That  swear  at  trace  o'crboard,  wit  an  oath  on  shore. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
-  8 vn.  Blasphemy,  Profanity,  agree  In  expressing  the  Ir- 
reverent use  of  words,  but  the  former  Is  the  stronger,  and 
the  latter  the  wider.  Prn/anitu  is  language  irreverent  to- 
ward Ond  n*  holy  things,  covering  esjtecially  all  oaths  that. 
ItU'rolly  interpreted,  treat  lightly  the  attributes  or  acta  of 
l#od.  Blasphemy  is  generally  more  direct.  Intentional,  ami 
defiant  in  Its  Impiety,  and  la  directed  toward  the  most  sa- 
cred things  in  religion. 

he^tho  dragon |  "Pj"^  nl*  mouth^ln^Ma 


'.  Inspired  by  "potations  pot. 
I  anywhere  with  iwculiar  emplnuii 
and  shameless  vociferation,  it  was  at  the  board  of  Eug- 
land's  prime  minister  [Sir  Robert  Walpol4 

Whipple,  II.  Fielding. 

bLutt  (blast).  «,_[<  ME.  blast,  blest,  <  AS.  blast 
(oOIIG.  blast,  MHG.  0.  blast  =  Icol.  W<i*(r= Sw. 
blast  as  Dan.  bltest),  a  gust  of  wind,  a  blowing, 
<  •btasan  (=  D.  hUizen  =  MLG.  blasen  =  OHG. 
bldsan,  MUG.  bldsrn,  G.  blasm  =  leel.  Mrimi  = 
Sw.  blOsa  =  Dan.  blase  =  Goth.  (Wear's  (in  comp.), 
blow,  breathe,  >  E.  blaze?,  q.  v.),  akin  to  bid- 
wan,  blow:  seo  Woifl,  v.  Perhaps  ult.  connect- 
ed with  AS.  blast,  a  flame,  blase,  a  llamo,  >  E. 
1,  q.  v.]  1.  A  blowing;  a  gust  or  puff  of 
und  sudden  gust, 
ate  very  Matt. 

Chaurer,  Troilas,  11 


intrans.  1,  To  blow;  puff; 
[Scotch  and  Middle  Eng- 

Dragouns  .  .  . 
grlaaly  whistledcn  and  Nsdia 
of  her  mouthe  fyre  outcaaten. 

King  Alisaundrr,  I  &SI8. 

To  puftcn  and  to  M*«(e. 

Caaucer.  Houae  of  Fame,  1.  ISfiO. 

S.  To  smoke  tobacco.  [Scotch.]— 3.  To  boast; 
brag;  speak  ostentatiously.  Scott.  [Scotch.]— 

4.  To  wither;  be  blighted. 

Wasting  In  the  bud. 
loosing  bis  verdure,  even  In  the  prime, 

Skak.,T.  (I.  of  V.,  1. 1. 

5.  To  burst  as  by  an  explosion ;  blow  up. 

This  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  Most  In  proof.      Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  ?. 

IL  frarut.  If.  To  blow  forth  or  abroad; 
hence,  to  utter  loudly ;  proclaim.  —  S.  Tobreak 
or  tear  to  pieces  (rocks  or  similar  materials)  by 
tlie  agency  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive. 

In  tlie  ordinary  operations  of  mining  the  rocks  are  at- 
tacked, or  broken  Into  fragments  of  mnnageable  site,  by 
blasting. 

Ho  spoke ;  and,  high  above,  I  heard  them  Utut 
The.  steep  alate-^uarry.       7VNny«ni.  tioldcn  Year. 

3.  To  confound  or  stun  by  a  loud  blast  or  din ; 
.plit;  burst.  [Rare.] 

Trvmi  peters, 

With  braien  din  Mart  you  the  city  s  ear. 

SAn*,,  A.  and  C,  lv.  8. 
I  lutve  seen  you  stand 
Aa  you  were  blasted  'midst  of  all  your  mirth, 

■Brou.  and  ft  .  Maid's  Tragedy,  UL  2. 

4.  To  blow  or  breathe  on  so  as  to  injure,  as 
a  sudden  gust  or  destructive  wind;  cause  to 
fade,  shrivel,  or  wither;  cheek  the  growth  of 
and  prevent  from  coming  to  maturity  and  pro- 
ducing fruit ;  blight,  as  trees  or  plauts. 

thin  ear*,  and  Hosted  with  the  east  wind. 

den.  xIL  «. 


our  way? 

'  ,  Macbeth,  L  S. 


e  to 

my  flock*  and  ni»  ! 
ithful  Sb.  pbcr.Uw,  III.  1 


8.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  the 
from  bellows,  or  the  like. 

At  the  Mn»r  of  his  mouth  were  the  rest  of  the  creature* 
made,  and  at  his  bare  word  tbey  started  oat  of  nothing 
Sir  T.  Drvirne,  ltcltgio  Medici,  I.  .10. 

ITenco  —3.  A  jet  of  exhaust-steam  thrown  into 
a  smoke-Mack  to  assist  the  draft.— 4.  In  mrta/., 
the  air  foro-d  into  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  combustion.  A  furnace  Is  aaid  to  he  in 
blast  when  it  Is  in  o|ieration,  out  oj  blaet  when  stopped, 
cither  temporarily  or  oennanrntly. 
6.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind-iiistru- 
i  a  horn  or  trumpet ;  strictly,  the  i 
1  bv  one  breath. 


One  Mart  upon  his  bugle. horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 

Srryi.  L  of  the  U,  vi.  18. 

6.  Any  sudden,  pernicious,  or  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  animals  or  plants;  the  infection 
of  anything  pestilential ;  a  blight. 

Stttets  and  fogs  u|»n  thee  •  Shak.,  Uar.  I.  4, 

Of  no  distemper,  of  no  Marl  he  died 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  n.-llowed  long 

/>rjv/™,.Wtpu».  Iv.  1 

s-7.  Any 


5.  To  blight  or  cause  to  come  to  nothing,  as  by 
some  pernicious  influence ;  bring  destruction, 
calamity,  or  infamy  upon ;  ruin  :  us,  to  blast 
pride,  hopes,  reputation,  happiness. 

With  Hecat*  *  ban  thrice  Moated.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  ill.  i. 

The  prosecutor  urged  that  this  rol^ht  Wnsf  her  reputa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  in  clfeet  a  boaAtlug  of  favoiir*  whkh 
lie  had  never  received.    .tdJi«on,  fanes  of  Kalse  Ih  llesej". 

lie  allows  himself  .  .  .  maliclou<i  if  he  knows  1  deserve 
credit  and  yet  goee  about  to  Wnrt  It.  StUlinattert. 

6.  To  curse;  strike  with  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Uls  name  be  ever  W.uved  ' 

ed  shallow  ha.  beUay'd 
of  all  youth. 
FleHher,  IWilo  Marriage,  v.  2. 

Mow  Uiem, 
.t  Eng..  111. 


Calling  on  their  Maker  to  < 
and  damn  the 


the  blast  of  Cod  they  perish.  Job  lv.  ». 

8.  The  product  of  a  blast  or  blight ;  a  bud  which 


them. 

blast-,  -blast.    See  Mastn.. 

Blastactinota  (blas-tak-ti-rni'tS),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  (ir.  StaeitK,  a  germ  (see  l/lastus),  +  n»ravjr<»-, 
furnished  with  rays :  see  arfmofr.]  A  class  of 
radiate  animals:  same  as  Jilastmilea.  Kronn, 
1SG0. 

blasttea  (blas-t«'ii),  ».    [XTj.,  <  Gr.  .VMurrac,  a 
germ:  see  blastHs"."]    The  hypothetical  parent 
form  of  the  HlasUriaa. 
Wt  call  this  the  Planiea  or  Rlaeicra. 

llaeekel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trana.),  II.  61. 

blastaad  (blas-te'ad),  n.  [<  of<u»fo-tj  +  -atlK] 
1.  Same  as  <ii«sf<ei<f.—  2.  Ono  of  certain  exis- 


Sorae  of  her  own  Masted  gypsies. 

Stuff,  Guy  Mannertng,  IL  13. 

2.  In  hsr..  deprived  of  leaves:  said  of  a  tree) 
or  a  branch. 

blastolasma  (blaa-te-las'm^),  a. ;  pi.  blastelas- 
mata  (.ma-til).  (NL.,  <  Or.  Xamt6\,  a  germ  («eo 
blast  us),  +  "llatifia,  a  (metal)  plate,  <  ilavveiv 
((>•«-),  drive,  strike,  beat  out.]  In  embryol.,  a 
secondary  germ-layer ;  a  germ-layer,  as  tho 
mesoderm,  appearing,  if  at  all,  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  primary  layers  called  en- 
doderro  and  ectoderm,  or  blastophylla. 

blastema  (blas-tg'mf ),  «.;  pi.  blasttmata  (  ma- 
tll).  TNI^.,  <  llr.  ii/Atmiua,  a  shoot,  sprout, 
<l3>aertn;  3'/Jurravriv  sprout,  bud,  shoot.]  1. 
In  twf. :  (a)  Originally,  the  axis  of  an  embryo, 
consisting  of  tlie  radicle  and  the  growing- 
point  at  its  summit,  (ft)  In  later  use,  the  ini- 
tial point  of  growth  from  which  anv  organ  or 
part  of  an  organ  is  developed.'  (<■)  Sometimes, 
the  thallus  of  cryptogainous  plants. —  2.  In 
anat.  and  ;>A.V".,  the  bioplasm  or  protoplasm  of 
a  germinating  ovum;  the  sul>staiice  of  tho 
blastomeres,  blastoderm,  etc. ;  granular  forma- 
tive material.  [The  term  is  now  1 
seded  by  more  special  names  of 
and  stages  of  germination.] 

blastemal  (blas-te'nial ),  a.  [<  blastema  +  -oi.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  blastema;  rudimentary:  as, 
blastemal  formations. 

blastamatie  (blas-te-mat'ik),  a.  Blasteroic. 

blastemlo  (blas-tem'ik),  a.  [<  blastema  +  -le.] 
Pertaining  to  blastema;  consisting  of  blas- 
tema; bioplasmic;  bioplastic. 

blast-engine  (btast'en'jin).  n.  1.  A  ventilaU 
ing-machine  used,  es{>ecially  on  shipboard,  to 
draw  off  foul  air. —  2.  A  machine  for  producing 
a  blast  bv  compressing  air  for  use  in  urging 
the  fire  of  a  furnace. 

blaster  (blas'ter),  h.  One  who  or  that  which 
blasts,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

I  am  no  &<*«(rr  of  a  lady's  beauty, 

Sor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  L  1. 

Blaateroldea  (blas-uvroi'd^),  «.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  BlastmtUa. 

blastful  (blast 'fal),  a.  [<  blast  +  -/«!.]  Fnll 
of  blasts;  ex|K>sed  to  blusts;  windy. 

blAst-furnace  (blast'fer'nas),  n.  A  furnace, 
usually  vertical,  or  a  so-called  shuft-furna.'e, 
in  which  ores  arc  smelted  by  the  aid  of  a  blast 
of  air.    See  furnace. 

blast-gate  (blast'gat),  ».  The  valved  noxle  or 
stop-cock  of  a  blast-pipe. 

blast-hearth  (blast  'hhrth),  a.  The  Scotch  ore- 
henrth  for  reducing  lead  ores. 

blast-hole  (blast 'hoi),  n.  1.  In  mining,  the 
hole  through  which  water  enters  the  bottom  or 
wind-bore  of  a  pump.—  2.  The  hole  into  which 
a  partridge  is  inserted  in  blasting, 

blasti,  «.    Plural  of  blastHS. 

blastlde  (blas'lid  or  -tid),  n.  [<  Gr.  Vatrrit, 
a  germ,  +  -fWrS.]  In  In'ol..  a  minute  clear 
space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecundated  ovum 
of  an  organism,  which  is  the  primary  indica- 
tion of  the  cvtoblast  or  nucleus. 

blastie  (blfts''ti),  «.  [<  blast  +  dim.  -if.]  A 
blasted  or  shriveled  dwarf;  a  wicked  or  trouble- 
some creature.    Hums.  [Hootch.] 

blasting  i  blas'ting),  «.  [<  ME.  blastyngc ;  verbal 
n.  of  Mui,  r.)    1.  A  blast;  ' 
pernicious  cause ;  blight. 

*  *  Ankn  1».  a 

2.  Tlie  operation  of  splitting  rocks  by  gun- 
powder oroUicrexjilosive.  Bbutlm 
Mb«Um..a  used  In  blasting.    Tlie  more 


by  a 


iqillZtXJ  Dy  Googl 


blasting 

inincott™,  Mutlnii-geUtin,  Masting  pnwdrT,  ilualln,  dj-na- 

mite.  anmpowder.hakiiylin,  and  utbofrarteiir.  See  theae 

blasting  (blas'ting),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  bloat,  «".] 
Affecting  with  injury  or  blight ;  destructive. 
A  Uoliog  and  a  scanOaloca  hmith. 

Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  t.  1. 

blasting-cartridge  (blas'ting-kar'trij),  ».  A 
cartridge  containing  a  substance  to  be  used  in 
blasting.  Such  cartridifea  ar*  made 
vices  to  prevent  premature  explosion,  • 
exploded  btrnicana  of  electtkfty. 

blasting-fuse  (blas'ting-fuz),  ».  A  fuse  con- 
sisting of  a  cord  the  axis  of  which  has  been 
filled  with  fine  powder  during  the  manufacture. 
This  burns  slowly  and  gives  the  workmen  time 
to  get  to  a  safe  distance  before  the  explosion. 

blasting-gelatin  (blia'ting-jel'a-tin),  n.  A 
blasting-compound  consisting  of  /'  parts  of  gun- 
cotton  and  4  of  camphor  dissolved  in  80  parts 
of  nitroglycerin.  Also  called  nitrogtiatin  and 
CTplosirt  gelatin. 

blasting-needle  (blas'tinjj-ne'dl),  it.  A  slen- 
der, tapering  rod  which  is  inserted  into  the 
powder  and  Kept  in  its  place  during  the  o|iera- 
tion  of  tamping,  in  preparing  n  blast,  Its  object 
la  to  |*t<*rnrv  *  channel  through  which  the  maU:h  may 
reach  the  powder  or  other  csploelie.  At  the  praaeut  day 
the  use  nt  the  needle-  is  aliw4t  entirely  done  away  wltli. 
the  ao-called  safety -fuse,  or  simply  fuse,  being  nam!  In  Itt 
place.    Also  called.  In  England,  a  jfenuiur. 

blasting-oil  (blis'ting-oil),  n.  Same  as  nirro- 
o/yorriN. 

blasting-tube  (blas'ting-tub),  n.  India-rubber 
tubing  employed  to  hold  a  charge  of  nitro- 
glycerin. 

blast-lamp  (blast'lamp),  n.   A  lamp  in  which 
combustion  in  aiwisted  by  uu  artificially  pro- 
duced draft  of  air. 
blaatmentt  (blast'ment),  «.  [< 
-meat. J     Blast  ;  a  sudden  stroke 
structive  cause. 

In  the  mam  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
roittagtiitu  Uattment*  are  mn*t  linroiniuit 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  I.  X. 

blast-meter  (blast'me5'ter),  «.  An  anemome- 
ter placed  at  the  nozle  of  a  blowing-engine. 

blast-nozle,  blast-oriflce  (hlist'noz'l,  -or'l- 
fla),  n.  The  Axed  or  variable  orifice  in  the 
delivery  end  of  a  blast-pipe. 

blasto-.  [<  Or.  filming,  a  germ,  sprout,  shoot: 
see  btastus.]  Au  elemeut  in  technical  terms 
meaning  germ :  written  before  a  vowel  blast- , 
also  teruiiually  -blast. 

bl&stocarpous  (bla»-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Or.  S>a- 
eric,  a  genu,  spront,  shoot,  sucker,  couiv.  to 
(isaaraua  <see  blastema),  +  napiroc,  fruit.]  In 
bot.,  germinating  inside  the  pericarp:  applied 
to  certain  fruits,  auch  as  the  mangrove, 
blast-ocheme  blas'to-kem),  «.  [\  Or.  ;S7.aorie, 
genu,  +  t>xluai  vehicle,  <  b.tliv*  carry,  hold, 
fret|.  of  /  tf".  hold,  have.]  In  juo/., 
» of  the  special  generative  huds  of  the  Mc- 
dnstr:  a  tnedusiform  (tlanoblaHt  which  gives 
origin  to  the  generative  elements,  not  directly, 
but  through  the  medium  of  special  sexual  buds 
which  are  developed  from  it.  Allman. 
blastocaele  (blas'to-e^l),  n.  f<  Or.  p/aeric,  a 
,  +  iuM'/Mf ,  hollow.  ]  In  embryo!.,  the  cavity 


r>80 

blastocyst  (blM'ty-eiat).  n.  [<  Or.  pXaerie,  a 
germ,  +  nVrir,  blander  (eyst).  1  The  germinal 
vesicle.  A".  E.  P.  See  blastoderm. 
blastoderm  (blaa'to-derm),  a.  [<  Or.  pAaarie, 
a  germ,  +  Mppt,  skin :  see  nVrm.J  In  embiyol., 
the  primitive  membrane  or  byer^of  cells  re. 


suiting  from  the 


(the 


segmentation  of  the  vitellns  or  yolk),  it  i.  further 
didereiillated  in  all  Jfefaroa  inU>  at  Wut  two  membranes 
or  crll-layera,  an  Inner  and  an  outer,  the  rndodctiu  ami 
the  ectoderm :  ami  •till  farther  modllted  In  moat  JaVtawa 
hy  the  production  of  a  third  layer,  the  meaoderoi,  Iwtween 
the  other  two.   The  outer  layer  la  also  called  epiblaU :  the 
Inner,  hynolilaat ;  the  middle.  mcaoldaat.  See,  extract  nn- 
der  JfWoua,  and  eut  nndrr  rjriitAamotd, 
blastoderms  ( blas-!i>-d*r'm|),  n.  ;  pi.  blnstoder- 
mata  (-ma-til).    [NL.]    Same  as  blastoderm. 
blastodennal  (bla*-to-df»r'mal),  a.    [<  blasto- 
derm +  -alj]    Same  as  blasloUrrmie. 
blastodermata,  n.   Plural  of  blastoderma. 
blastodennatlc(blas'to-der-mat'ik), a.  [<61<u- 
totUrma(  t-)  +  -<<:.]    Same  as  blastodermic. 
blastodermic  {nlas-to-d6r'mik),  o.    [<  bUuto- 
oVrs»  +  -t'c]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blastoderm. 
Also  blattodermal,  btantodermatic.— BSaatodennlc 
disk.  In  rwervul .  Uw  icvrni-dlak  of  au  Imprivnat/'d  inero- 
Waiiuc  esx  whVti  ha*  unilereonc  acirnu'ntation  of  the  vttH- 
lua ;  a  Itattened  morula  eapphm  a  n<irllon  of  the  f oml-yolk. 
—  Btastodermlc  membraJie.  tho  Ma>t»dmiL  —  BUnto- 
dennlc  vesicle,  the  ralcular  huutiMlenii  In  nuunmalian 
emhryua 

blaatodisc  (bias'  W -disk),  ».   r<  Or.  p-ami^,  a 

genu,  +  <!;ino>r,  a  disk :  see  diik. J  All 
tiou  of  formative 
fertilized  ovnm. 


bjjhatas 

BlafTtopolypidte  (bias  '  t^-pA-lip '  i-de),  a.  pi 
(Klj.,  <  'HuuUijtolmns (<  Or.  jlAoordf,  a  germ,  + 
troAhroor,  polyp)  -f  -»Vto.J  A  familv  of  Hydro- 
polypitur,  forming  colonies  of  zodida,  which  at- 
tain different  shapes,  adapting  themselves  to 
different  parte  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  whole.  There  are  alwaya  alimentary 
todlda  or  tropin *o cur*  and  (tenerative  wolda  or  pulypo- 
stylea  In  onvculony.  The  alimentary  aooida  never  mature 
the  svnltal  product*,  this  duty  denulvtin]  exclualrrly  on 
the  piilyfioatytoa. 

blastoporal  (blae-to-po'ral),  «.  [<  bUutopon 
+  -<if.J  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  a  blastopore ;  bias- 


[<  Or.  /J/owTdf, 
t.  J    In  embryol.. 


PUouU  ■  'A  Attrttm  mtrwHI*/, 


\n  aggrf^i. 
>  pole  of  the 


The 

one  pole  of  which  b  a 
nfdarprfi'ar. 

J.  T.  Cuttninakm 


i  of  a  . 
i  of  prutoplMOi 


Microatvplcal  Si-leiiw,  No.  d.  6. 
to-jen  '  e-sis),  n.    (<  Or. 


histogenesis  (Was 

/ftoeror,  a  germ,  +  yrvtnis,  generation.]  In  biol., 
reproduction  by  gemmation  or  budding. 

blastogeny  (blas-toj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  if/ae-rdf,  a 
germ,  +  -j^ivjo,  generation :  weo  n^.]  The 
gunu-htstory  of  an  individual  living  organism ; 
the  history  of  the  evolution  of  a  body  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  hiitoijetijf  and  or- 
QatiogeMy,  which  relate  to  tho  special  germ-his- 
tory of  the  tissues  und  organs,  it  U  a  term  uaed 
by  tlaeckel  for  one  of  the  aubdirtmiuiu  of  morphogeny,  ft- 
telf  a  liivbion  of  ontoateny. 

blastoid  (blas'toid),  a.  and  n.  [See  lihittnidea.] 
I,  a.  Having  the  characters  of  or  pertaiuing 
to  the  Bla»totd*a:  aa,  a  blastoid  crtnoid. 

II.  ».  Au  echinoderm  of  the  group  Bias- 
tnidea. 

Blastoidaa  (blas-toi'de-K),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
\i'-amv,,  a  germ,  +  fJnoc,  form.]  A  group  of 
fosflil  pelmatozoan  echinoderms  without  arms, 
with  ambulacra  fringed  on  each  side  by  pointed 
appendages  in  close  relation  with  siue-plates, 
which  rest  on  or  against  a  subambulacral  lan- 
cet-plate pierced  by  a  canal  which  lodges  a 
water-vessel,  and  with  bydrospiros  arranged  in 
10  or  8  groups  limited  to  the  radial  and  inter- 
radial  pistes.  The  group  wa»  (u)  uriirtaally  proposed 
Ly  .«ay  lu  isi'ia*  a  family  ;  (hi  ani  pu  d  l>y  Leuekart  In  IMS 
ai  an  order;  (rt  hy  ttoriuer  In  aA  a  •nhoriU-r ;  (rfl  l»y 
Flrown  In  ihoj  aa  a  claaa;  (<)  hyotlkrni  aa  a  ftuUrlau  ;  and 
(/)  imxIIAed  1>>-  F.therldirv  and  t'arprtiUr  In  1**  aa  a 
churn  divided  into  two  nnlcra.  lu-mlartt  and  Irrt  tulart: 
The  *pex:lea  ranKe  from  U»e  L'pper  Kllurian  to  the  ("ar- 
Iwnlferoua.    Alan  A/a^erofifns. 

blastomere  (blas'tv-msr),  «.  [<  Or.  ,WjiirroV, 
a  genii,  +  a  part.]    In  cmbryvl.,  one  of 

the  segment*  or  derivative  cells  into  which  the 
vitelliM  or  yolk  of  an  ovum  of  one  of  the  Meta~ 
eon  divides  after  fecundation.    See  cut  under 


fnn.lii.ln  CilUted  ; 
eaa  M  ike  Cn  .Vi,^*vw,  m 
...pu**,  ,,an~t£».;  » 

of  a  vesicular  morula:  the  hollow  interior  of 

a  blastula  or  blastosphere.    See  oontrvintwn. 

Also  blostocalom,  blastonrloma. 
The  ovum,  after  linprt>cnati<m.  liecomea  a  morula,  with 

a  central  vl»ava*e-rav|ty.  or  MueJoooV^. 

Huilrf,  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  100. 
blastoccsllc  (blas-to-»6'lik),  a.    [<  blastorale  + 

-ec.  ]    In  rmbrytil.,  pertaining  to  a  blastoco?le ; 

contalneil  in  n  blastocailc:  an. a  frfaffowrfir fluid. 
blastoca>lom,  blastocojloma  (blas-to-ae'lom, 

bias '  to-sO-lo '  m«),  n.    [NL.  blnstoea\loma,  as 

bttuUmtte  "+  -oma7]    Same  as  blnstoeirU. 
blastocolla  (blas-to-kol'S),  ».    [XL.  <  Or. 

fftuariif.  a  g»-nn,  +  kMji,  glue.]    The  balsam 

covering  the  leaf-buds  of  some  plants,  as  of 

Populnt  buttamtfvra. 


(blas-t^-mer'ik),  a.  [<  blastumare 
+  -»>.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
blastoiuere ;  characterized  by  segmentation  of 
the  yolk  or  vitellua. 

blastoneuropore  (Mas-W-nu'ro-por),  n.  [< 
blastopore)  +  tictiroprtrc.]  A  transient  ori- 
fice in  the  embryo  of  some  animals,  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  a  neuropore  with  the  blasto- 
pore.   .See  Meuroporc. 

blastophore  (bla»'tA-f6r),  h.  [<  Or.  ;fi>aord>  a 
germ,  +  -^>i»K,  -Iw-aring,  <  eifittv  =  K.  fwnri.] 
The  passive  portl>in  of  a  spenn-cell  or  s))errao- 
spore  which  does  not  give  rise  to  spermatozoa. 

blastophyllum  (blas-tcWfiruin),  i». :  jd.  blasto- 
pht)tta  (•»).  p«TI..,<  ^ir.  fi'acrur.  a  germ,  + 
oi  >>m  =.  folinm,  a  leaf.]  In  '•nioryoT..  either 
one  of  tin  '  two  primary  germ-layers  of  a  gas- 
tmla  of  tie  Slt  tazoa;  an  cudoderm  or  an  eeto- 


blastopb  ly  (blas-tof'i-li),  a.  f<  Or.  .l/nerdf, 
a  genu  +  <?t"i,  tribe.]  The  tribal  history  of 
persoiK  or  of  individual  living 
Haeehl. 


toporic. 

blastopore  (bla»'tA-p6r),  a. 
germ,  +  n-^wf,  passage,  pore., 
tic  aperture  of  Invagination  of  a  blaetula  or 
vesicular  morula  which  has  become  a  gastrula; 
the  orifice  of  an  archenteron;  tile  primitive 
combined  mouth  and  anus  of  a  gastraa-form; 
an  arehteostoma.    See  cut  under  gastrtdation. 

Aa  thlt  onfuldlnK  or  InrairJnatlon  of  the  hlaatodrrm, 
Koea  on,  the  pouch  thue  produced  locrcaaea,  while  tta  ex- 
ternal opening,  termed  the  Mojfoyoiv,  .  .  .  dlmlninhea  in 
■lie.  //Matey,  CrayfUh.  p.  40*. 

blastoporic  (blas-to-por'ik),  a.  [<  blastopore 
+  -ic.J  Pertaining' to  a  blastopore:  as,  a  olas- 
toftoric  area.   A.  Hyatt- 

blast-orifice,  ».    Bee  blast-node. 

blastospbsera  (blas-to-sfe'rS),  «.;  pi.  blasto- 
sj>ka?roj  (-re).    [ML.]    8ame  as  btattvspherc. 

blastosphere  (blas'to-«X6r),  it.  NL.  bltuto- 
sjihara,  <  Or.  fimTtf,  germ,  +  o^aipa,  sphere.] 
In  embryol. :  (a)  A  hollow  sphere  (vesicular 
morula)  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  blasto- 
meres  or  derivative  cells,  inclosing  a  central 
cavity  or  blastoco?le.  The  buwtunwrr*  of  one  he-rai- 
•phero  of  Uw  vealelc  may  have  prof  exiled  froni  the  maoto- 
nwrc ;  of  Uw  other,  from  a  mirrnmerv.   See  three  wonla. 

The  hlaatnmerea  arrange  iliemaelvea  InUi  a  hollow 
•phere,  tlie  hUMforpArra.     ttuzlty,  Auat.  Invert.,  p.  4 IS, 

(6)  Uy  Ilaeckel  restricted  to  the  gjenn-vesiele, 
vesicular  embryo,  or  blastodermic  vesicle  of 
the  Mammalia,  which  follows  after  gastrtda- 
tion, and  is  called  by  him  a  gastrttrvttiM,  or  in- 
testinal germ-vesicle.  Also  callod  blastula. 
bla8t0Bpherlc  (blaa-to-sfer'ik),  a.  [<  blast»- 
sphere  +  -if.]  Pertaining  to  a  blastosphere: 
as,  blastospherie  cells. 

blastostylar  (blas-to-sti'l»r).  o.  [<  btastostyU 
+  -nr.]    Pertaining  to  a  blastostyle. 

blastostyle  (blas't6-Ktil),  a.  [<  Or.  .Varrra;,  a 
gvrra,  +  <rn.>or,  a  pillar:  see  «ty<VJ.]  In  roiJI., 
a  columniform  zooid  destined  to  give  origin  to 
generative  buds;  a  long  simple  zooid,  without 
mouth  or  tentacles.  Also  called  gtatitblasttdtttM, 

In  some  h/«uf«nfyfr«,  durltut  the  denlofunent  of  the 
tinda  of  the  uonophor**.  the  eetiMterm  apliu  Into  two 
Uy»n,  .  .  .  Into  the  lnter»p»ce  between  thr«  two.  the 
imddlnn  gonophnrw  project,  and  may  rmerwe  tnrni  the 
■uinmlt  of  the  gonanginnt  thua  fi.rnied. 

//itricy.  Anat  Invert.,  p  1UX 
blast-pipe  (bUst'plp),  n.    The  exhaust-pipe  of 
a  Kteam-engine.    In  loromotivreand  in  mkhc  eUiW 

ary  aleain-emhDea  It  !■  dlrecte<l  Into  tho  Wuoke^Uuk. 
with  the  «flC4-t  of  inducing  a  fttrong  draft. 

blast-recorder  (blast're-kfir'der),  ».  A  con- 
trivance for  recordiug  automatically  the  time 
during  which  a  hot-blast  stove  is  in  blast  or 
out  of  blast.  It  i>  operated  hy  clockwork,  and  U  ite- 
tiirnrd  tn  ictve  an  Mniritrrruptvd  record  of  Ui«  work  and 
real  uf  a  uiunlwr  of  >tovca  for  a  wn-k. 

blast-regnlator  (blast 'reg'u-la-tor),  n.  In 
milling,  a  governor  for  controlling  the  blast  of 
a  grain-separator. 

blastula  (blas'tu-U),  «.;  pi.  blastula  (-IS). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  J/iaoror,  a  germ:  see  blas- 
tus.)  In  embryol. :  (a)  An  embryo  of  one  of  the 
.Vetaroa,  in  the  stage  in  which  it  consists  of 
a  sae  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  (fc)  In 
Haeckel's  vocabulary  of  embryology,  same  as 
blastospherr,  (6). 

blastulapore  (blas'tu-la-por),  it.  [Prop,  'blas- 
tuloporc,  <  NL.  blastula,  q.  v.,  +  L.porw*,  pore.] 
The  pore  or  orifice  of  a  blastula. 

blastulation  (blas-tu-la'shon),  n.  [<  blastula  + 
•atioH.]  In  rmbruol.,  the  process  by  which  a 
germ  becomes  a  blastula ;  the  conversion  of  a 
germ  into  a  blastula.  See  blastula.  In  moat  aol- 
m.-»l«  It  prcieiha  thu  pnicww  of  gaatnilatlon  (which  m1 
and  con*|fttA  in  Uw  convcraion  of  a  solid  mtilt'i  rr> mioj  of 
clrnvaifi'-ex-llii  tmorula  proper)  Into  a  hollow  iphen  or 
lilaht.mplkere  (vinlcular  nt*irnlaV  In  race  it  followa  gaa- 
tnalatn^n,  aa  in  a  mammal,  It  conftlata  In  Uieconvenfon  of 
wluit  Is  calleil  a  kliingeortlc  metagaatnila (which »e*) into 
a  phviiulouVally  Rimllar  hat  ninrphologically  dlflereut 
holliiw  1»1)  en  rjirtiimly  known  u  the  bLuUHirtnilc  v*^i«*^*> 

blastBB  (blsa'tus),       pi.  blasU  (-ti).  [NL.,< 
Or.  .//airroV,  a  genii,  bud,  sprout,  shoot.  < 
rain-  (  I/nor-),  bud,  sprout,  grow,  prop,  of 
plants,  but  also  of  animal*.]    In  tor.,  the 
plumule  of  grasses. 


uigi 


GoogU 


blast? 

blasty (blta'tl),  a.  [<  blast  +  -yi.]  1.  Stormy: 
gusty:  as,  a  Most*  day.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.)—  9.  Causing  a  blast  or  blight  upon 
Testation :  as,  "a  Matty  noon,"  Boyle,  Works, 

blatancy  bJa't*u-ei),  a.  [<  blatant ;  see  -ancy.] 
Blatant  quality" 

blatant  (bla'tant),  a.  [Also  written  bUtttant; 
one  of  Spenser's  words,  in  l/lntant  beast,  per- 
haps a  mere  alliterative  invention ;  otherwise 
intended  for  'blatand,  Se.  Naitand,  archaic 
ppr.  of  blate&,  var.  of  hUat.~]  Bellowing;  bawl- 
ing; noisy;  loiid-Ulking  or  loud-sounding. 


5R1 


!  the  bray  of  tbc 
Blatant  (or  blattant  i  boast,  calumny :  scandal :  tym- 
Inliaed  liy  SpcoM-r  a>  a  dreadful  fiend,  with  a  thousand 
tontuea,  Wgotten  of  t'erticrus  and  Chimirra.  jtpaufr, 

r.  £.  \Jt.  l  *. 

The  I  tie  of  Dogge*  where  the  Wnldnl  anu<  doth  rale 
and  raign*.  Return  from  /*«roa«nM  (16MI),  v.  4. 

blatantly  (bla'tant-li),  <wfr.  In  a  blatant  man- 
ner. 

blatcbt,  ».  [<  ME.  Marehe.  appar.  <  AS.  'Maw* 
(not  found),  <  bUre,  black:  sec  black,  and  cf. 
bf>f«*.]  Blacking, 
blatcbt,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  'blaeehen,  blaethen ;  from 
the  noun.  Of.  Mdct',  r.,  und  Meteh,  r.  Not  con- 
nected with  Notch,  q.  v.]  To  smear  with  black- 
ing; black. 

No  man  can  like  to  V  smutted  end  Uatckrtl  In  his  face. 

Ilarmar,  tr.  nt  Hem  •  Sermons,  p.  1U6. 

Mate1  (bUt),  a.  [Formerly  also  written  Unit, 
bleat;  appar.  <  ME.  (Sr.)  Mute,  <  AS.  Wdf. 
pale,  guaatlv;  cf.  OHO.  blrizsa,  lividneae.] 
If.  Pare;  ghastlv.— 2f.  Pull;  (.pintle* ;  stu- 
pid.— 3t.  Blunt:  curt.— 4.  Bashful:  diffident. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  youngsters  artless  bo»rt  nVtnowt  w|'  joy, 
But  bUl*  and  lalthtu',  scarce  can  weel  lichavt. 

«wriu.  Cntur  s  s»t unlay  .Night. 
Says  Lard  Mark  Car,  "  Yc  are  us  Mere 
To  bring  us  llw  news  o'  your  aln  defeat  — 
(let  out  o'  my  sight  this  inumliet." 

./acoftirv  IttUlati,  Johnnie  Cope. 

Mate3  (blit),  a.    [Also  written  blait ;  appur. 
<  MR.  blrtt,  naked,  bare,  <  AH.  Medt,  miserable 
(naked T),  =  OFrics.  Mat,  NFriea.  bleat,  naked, 
miiterable,  =  MD.  blot,  IK  Moot,  naked,  bare,  = 
MLO.  blot,  naked,  bare,  miserable,  mere,  — 
*    OHO.  MHO.  bid;,  G.  6fo»»,  naked,  bare,  mere. 
Cf.  Nop.)    Naked;  bare.  [Scotch.] 
blate3  (bliit).  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  hiatal,  ppr.  Mat- 
ing.   [Appar.  a  dial.  var.  of  blent  (formerly 
pron.  as  lilate).    Cf.  W.itniii.]    I.  intrane.  To 
babble;  prate. 
H.  (mint.  To  babble  or  prate  about. 
He  Halt*  to  lue  what  has  passed  Iwtwecn  other  people 
and  hlui.  Ptpy,  Diary  (ed.  !»;»).  IV.  ,ts. 

blateratef  r.  i.  [<  L.  blaterahu,  pp.  of  itefe- 
rvjrr,  babble.  Cf.  blatter.]  To  babble. 
blatertttlOB  (bbtt-e^ra'shon).  ».  [<  LL.  blate- 
ratio(n-),  <  I.,  fefrtfcrrire,  babble:  see  Naterate.'] 
Senseless  babble.  [Bare.] 
blather  (blaTH'cr),  r.  i.  [Se.  also  Nether,  a 
Ieel.  bUulhra,  talk  inarticulately,  talk  nonsense 
(bUulhr,  nonsense),  sO.  dial,  Maildern,  talk  nou- 


ble,  prattle,  etc.,  all  more  or  leaa  imitative.]  1. 
To  give  forth  or  produce  a  quick  succession  of 
slight  sounds;  patter:  aa,  "the  rain  Nattered* 
Jeffrey.— 2.  To  speak  or  prate  volubly;  rail  or 
rage.  [Bare.] 

Ilowrvcr  envy  list  to  Ualler 
4ciu;.*t  him. 

Spctvrr,  State  of  Ireland. 

blatter  ( Wafer),  it.  [<  blat- 
ter.r.)  1.  A  rattling  or  clat- 
tering noise  (as  of  boards 
falling).— 2.  A  volley  of 
clattering  words. 

k'h^'who  blatters;  a  noisy 
blustering  boaster, 
blattering  (blat'er-ing),  n, 
[Verbal  n.  of  blatter,  c] 
Senseless  blustering, 
blatteroont  (blat-e-ron'),  n. 


[<  L.  bUitcro(n-).  a  babbler, 
(.Materare,  babble 


ter.} 
Itr 


•It 


see  Mat- 
babbler. 


Hen  t 
rt,  conjuring  hi 
t  talcr  air  and  g< 


relghty  ao- 
t  It  should 
iroa<l.  .  .  . 
f  him  the  very 
Itftt  day.  ...  I  bate  such  blot- 
If  nor*.      Homit.  tirlkrv  U.  75. 

Blattidao  <blat'i-d«»),  n.  pi. 
fNL.,  <  Jltattai  +  -i*r.]  A 
family  of  cursorial  ortliop- 
terous  insects,  the  cock- 
roaches,  coextensive  with 
the  division  Blattma  or  sub- 
order Curimria,  or  even  the 
order  JHctyojUera.  They  have  a 

IUlJeiMMl  l.lurtl.eiMd,,, .ale  body,  „ 
with  lM>ad  retracted  Into  the  large  (Mvtia 
slilcM  Hk.i  pMtliorai;  long.  nl»-  pti«*-u.; 


U*..  with 
tarsi,  with 


Anaaawr  at  the  Cock, 
msck  I  Blatfm  I  /Wi/Jit- 

mAle,  m  lnncitu<li»J  w 

non.  /-.r,r,  •witt»*^iibe 
budy;  i-ii,  abjuinliiai  m*. 
miln  :  A,  sntennA ;  H,  fn- 
nlinn  nf  l  .V  thnrntlc 
i.  nunlii  I  #. 
r,  inctuvir.  *w 
cr^st;  4,  peovc»tnculi,» ; 
*,  vrylorw  L^ca:  /.  cliyliAc 
,cntm  k  ,  c,  imrtu  cd 

M-sipaf^iAn  c*v., ;  a.  it,- 

testlMc  .  t.  icit.ni  .  S.  M.^ 
»*ly  rvcr^itncla :  /.  uk- 
T»ry  k Un-l ;  /e.  I.ihnim : 
ev,  ccr«l>t«l  gsafUa;  e, 

Tolv* ;  j»,  CC1TS. 


era.  species, ann  inuinnuais are  m  ••••  t- 
I  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  *«!.•.  attain 
In  the  tropics.  They  are  mostly  noc- 
i  dark  irian-s.  and  roost  of  them  are 


sense;  partly  imitative,  and  the  same  as  Mat- 
ter, q.  v.]    To  talk  nonsense, 
blather  (blaTH'6r),  n.     [Sc.  also  blether;  cf. 
Ieel.  Nadhr,  nonsense;  from  the  verb.]  1. 
Nonsense;   foolish  talk.— 2.  A 
talks  uouxouse. 
blather&Uto  (blnTH'fr-skit),  n.    [Also  in  Sc. 
blethertkite.  Methertkale;  <  Mather,  Nether,  + 
tkatr,  a  term  of  contempt.]    1.  One  who  talks 
nonsense  in  a  blustering  wav;  a  blusterer. 
Hence  —  2.   A  good-for-nothing  fellow;  a 
"beat."    (Scotch  and  Amer.] 
blathery  (blain'e-ri),  a.  and  a.   [Sc.,  <  blather 
+  -«*.]    I.  a.  Unsubstantial;  trashy. 

It.  a.  That  which  is  unsubatantial,  trashy, 
or  deceptive. 

Blatta1  (blat'tt),  n.  [I,.,  an  insect  that  shuns  the 
light,  a  cockroach,  etc.]  1.  The  typical  genua 
of  the  family  Blaltiiiw:  formerly  coextensive 
with  tho  family,  but  now  great  I  v  restricted. 
Tims,  the  emkrusen  or  coinin.>n  t,la.*  la-»tU>,  lntr,«lu.  ed 
troni  the  Cast  into  F.ur,>|«-  and  America,  is  tUatUt  (I'm- 
UHrtit)  oritntaiU.    *^-c  ,nt  ilndrr  fllatlu}*., 

[I.  c.~\  A  member  of  this  genns. 
l«  (blat'g),  a.  [ML.l  A  purple  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold,  used  in  the  early  middle  ages. 
Bock,  Textile  Fabrics. 

blatteant  <blat'e-an),  a.  [<  Malta*  +  -ran.] 
Purple ;  of  a  purple  color. 

blatter  (blat'er).  r.  i.  [=  G.  dial.  Mattcm, 
MaiUlern,  prate:  cf.  L.  Materare,  blacterarc,  talk 
nonsense,  fclrtfirc,  babble  (cf.  Materate);  cf. 
blather,  fVfVjfcS,  lUtat,  blab,  blabber,  babble,  brab- 


sctnt*  tll.is> ;  5-jon.«« 
au  accessory  )Mnt  or  plantula  ho- 
tween  Uk-  claws :  large  coiiaceoea 
fore  wings  which  overlap,  and 
longitudinal  foldeil  htud  wings, 
botn  sometfnies  nndevelopcd  In 
females.   Tlic  genera,  species,  and  individuals  are 
out,  and  arc  fonud  ' 
a  very  large  site 
turnal.  or  live  In 

omulvomna.  When  uumeruus  tticy  cause  much  annoy- 
ance and  Injury,  as  tn  liakertva,  granaries,  etu.  See  also 
cnt  under  /lueefrt, 

blattiform  (blat'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  bUitta,  a 
cockroitch,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  blatta  or  cockroach. 

Blattina  (bla-U'n|),  a.  pi.  pfL.,  <  JWaftni  + 
-i»o8.J  A  group  of  ctiraorial  orthopteroua  in- 
sects, including  only  tho  family  Blattidar:  same 
as  furtoria,  2. 

blattoid  (blat'oid).  a.  [<  Hiatal  +  -oid.]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Blattidee;  like  a  cockroach. 

bLaubok,  n.   Se«  blatutbok. 

blaud  (ol:ol;,  n.  [  Sc..  also  Marl,  perhaps  same 
as  Marie  (sec  blail*  and  blade);  but  cf.  Gael. 
MriWA  =  Ir.  bladh,  a  part.]  1.  A  large  piece  of 
an>thiug;  a  considerable  portion ;  a  flat  pieco 
of  anything.— 2.  A  slap;  a  blow  or  stroke. 

blauflsh  (blA'Ash),  n.  [<  •blau,  prob.  same  as 
8.-.  Ma,  Mae,  dark,  livid  (sc<<  Mae),  +  .sVA.l  Ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  a  name  of  the'bluckush, 
CmtnniiphuD  pompiltu.  See  cut  under  Onfro- 
lophm. 

blauncht.  a.   An  obaoletc  form  of  f>/<i«c*'. 
blauwbofc  (hlou'bok),  «.    [O.,  lit.  blue  buck, 
<  MrtMuT  (Maaute),  =  K.  blue,  +  bok  =  E.  huekl.] 

1.  The  Putch  colonial  name  of  a  South  African 
antelojM-,  U>it}M)tratfiui(or  dE>i'terriur)  /ruev>/iAa'«a. 
given  on  account  of  its  lilnish  appearance, 
caused  by  the  dark  hide  shuwing  through  light 
hair.  It  is  related  to  the  ottj,  addai.  etc.,  and  has 
rather  large  liorns  cqrvinn  liackwarit.  Also  called  bine- 
buek.  Uw  anletove,  and  eltuu. 

2.  A  atnnll  South  African  antelope  with  very 
short  straight  horns  und  heavy  hind  quarters. 

A I  a©  spelled  MauMik. 
blavcr,  blavort  (bla'vcr.  -vfcrt),  a.  Corrupt 
forms  of  Maienrl.  [Scotch.] 

V.mr  gloves  sliall  tic  o*  the  preen  clover 

Come  l.M'kerin  to  your  luod, 
Well  dr.vp|icr  o'er  wl"  Idue  btarrn, 
Tliat  grow  aauing  white  land. 

(ivtrdener  had  (Anon.), 
blaw  (blA),  r. :  pret.  Meie,  pp.  Mavu,  ppr.  Woir- 
imj.  [Sc.,  ss'E.  Moir>.]  L  intran*.  To  blow ; 
breathe:  publish;  brag;  lioitat;  magnify  in  nar- 
rative.-To  Maw  in  one's  log,  to  cajole;  flatter  a 
person.  Hence.  Unciumy  iua,  a  lUttcrcr;  a 
.smrr. 

U.  fraa».  To  flatter; 


S»a«..  T.  and  C,  Iv.  1. 


blaze 

blawort  (bla'wert),  a.    [8c.,  also  Navert.  Ma 
ter,  q.  v.,  <  Na,  blue,  blue,  +  awf1:  see  fcln« 
and  Mwf1.]    1.  The  blue  corn-flower;  the 
bluebottle.— 2.  The  round-leafed  bell-flower. 
Jnmieetm. 

blay'  (bla).  n.  [Also  wrilteu  Neg ;  <  ME.  *Naye. 
'bfeye,  <  AS.  May?  =  D.  btei  =  0.  bleihe,  a  bUy.  j 
A  local  English  name  of  the  bleak. 

blay-,  a.  and  n.   Same  as  Mae. 

■blaybeny,  ».   Same  as  blaeberry. 

blay-Unen,  n.  Same  as  btae-linen. 

blaze1  (bUz),  h.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Mas*  (Se. 
Mtex,  earlier  blent) ;  <  ME.  Mate,  a  flame,  <  AS. 
blase.  Mate,  a  flame,  torch,  =  MLO.  IX).  No*  = 
MHO.  Nae,  a  torch  (cf.  AS.  Mtext,  a  flame) ;  akin 
to  Naze9,  q.  v.,  but  only  remotelv,  if  at  all,  to 
bUxse 3,  q.  v.  The  AS.  forms  btysa,  Ny»r;/#',  a  torch, 
cte.,  belong  to  unother  root :  see  Muth.']  It.  A 
torch;  a  hre-brand.— 2.  A  flame; 
fire;  a  conflagration. 
To  hcarcD  the  Utm  uprolled. 

What  heaps  of  hooka  and  pamphlets !  now  we 
have  a  glorious  Uon.  Hamharut,  old  Manse,  L 

8.  Figuratively,  brilliant  sunlight;  effulgence; 
brilliance :  as,  the  blase  of  day. 

As  ttiy  Ijcautle  hath  made  Uiev  the  Matt  ot  Italy,  so  wll 
thy  lightness*  luake  thov  the  live  word  of  the  worlito. 

/*(»,  Bindinrs,  Anat  of  Wit,  p.  lot 

O,  ilark,  dark,  dark,  aiuld  Uie  6for<  of  noon  t 

Millmt,  A.  A.,  I.  80. 

4.  A  Rudden  kindling  up  or  bursting  out,  aa  of 
fire,  passion,  etc. ;  an  active  or  violent  display ; 
wide  diffusion. 
In  hit  Wiuv  of  wrath. 

of  it  Is  i 

Cor.,  iv.  X 

8.  In  the  game  nf  poker,  ft  hand  (now  seldom 
or  never  used)  constating  of  five  court-cards, 
ranking  between  two  pair*  and  three  of  a  kind: 
so  culled  in  allusion  to  the  blaze  of  color  dis- 
played.— In  a  Mai*,  on  fire  ;  Ul  flaloea.—  Like 
1  uriiMJsly  ;  in  or  to  an  elcesslve  degree.  |  Low. ) 
The  other  little  ones  used  to  cry  lite  Wares.  AoiyJWw. 

The  horse  was  so  maddened  hy  the  wound,  and  the 
road  so  steep,  that  he  went  iiie  tAaas. 

Dt  Vatacey,  Spanish  Nun.  |k  24. 

ThS  blaSSS,  hell :  perdition.  Hence,  to  ;»  to  Mn.v/.  t., 
go  to  perdition,  or  to  the  deuce.  |Slang.)-8yn.  1.  Mar'. 
etc.   See  i&iiur,  n. 

blasei  (bla*).  v.;  pret,  biased,  pitt.  Maying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  Nate  (=  Se.  bleeie,  Mt*c) ; 
?  ME.  Nttsen,  blaze;  from  the  noun.]  I.  i'm- 
trane.  1.  To  burst  into  flame;  burn  with  a 
bright  flame  or  fervent  heat;  flame:  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Two  rV-l  fires  In  l«tb  their  facet  HomH. 

I.  tsss. 

Mitt'ttt  V   1     I  "Si. 

2.  To  send  forth  a  bright  light;  shine  like 
flame  or  fire :  aa,  a  Na2imj  diamond. 

I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  Hat* 
With  forms  of  saints  and  Itoly  men  who  died. 

Lotyifrllu*,  Honneta  on  the  Hivlna  Comrnedla,  Iv. 

Tlie  ceitola  blate*  with  gigantic  archangels,  stationed 
in  a  rliui  lie'iiealh  lliv  suiirt  nie  Agnre  ami  face  nt  iTirist. 

,'.  A.  S<rm»nd4,  Italy  and  Greece,  |i.  ICQ 

3.  To  be  conspicuous  ;  shine  brightly  with  the 
brilliancy  of  talents,  heroic  deeds,  etc.  [Poetic] 

Mighty  names 
Have  Moreif  npon  the  world  and  passed  a»ay. 

Ilryant,  Hfty  Vcars. 
To  blaie  away,  to  lire  away ;  keep  on  nrins  (with  gnna 
or  artillery) :  work  slgurously  •*  with  eiitliusbuni.  Sco 


The  main 
make  It  llama 


it.nt|»,  li  — To  blaze  out.  <«)  r«.  throw  out 
light;  shin*  forth,   (ft)  To  go  ,xii  with  a  nine,   u)  To 
hreak  out  with  jinsston  or  excitement :  sta>uk  or  act  vio- 
lently.—To  bloie  up,  to  hurst  into  Maine,  and  hcoce  Into 
passion ,  anger,  etc. 
IX.  trane.  1.  To  Bet  in  a  blate.  [Bare.] 
Take  hlni  In  and  Ua.v  the  oak.  Hood. 
2.  To  temper  (steel)  by  covering  it  while  hot 
with  tallow  or  oil,  which  is  then  burned  off.— 
8.  To  cauiw  to  shine  forth  :  exhibit  vividly. 
Fiery  eyes  More  forth  hrr  wrong. 

SJiak  ,  Venus  ami  AiloiiU,  I.  119. 

So  spake  the  Ksth-r:  and,  unfolding  hrlaht 
Towanl  the  right  IuiimI  lil»  L'l'>r>.  the  Nia 
bUai'-l  forth  unrhHidtd  deity.   MiU'm,  V.  L.  x.  ttl. 

To  blaxe  OUtl,  to  hum  out ;  figuratively,  exhaust  in  a 
hla»-  or  |kuo.Ii,ii  or  raccat, 

blaze'-  (blsi).  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  jip.  Mated,  ppr. 
Mazina.  [<  MK.  Matren,  Mow,  ii*  n  truniiM't,  < 
AS.  'Mif-HiM,  blow  (=  MD.  hlarsen,  D.  Maze*, 
blow,  aotiml  a  trumpet.  =  MI/t.  Mafrn  =OllG. 
Mown,  MHO.  btaiten,  0.  /-f/i««  =  Ieel.  Mwm  = 
Sw.  Maun  =  Dun.  Mw,  blow,  =  Ooth.  blfjian, 
in  coinp.  ufblinan,  puff  up);  prob.,  with  forma- 
tive from  the  root  "Mi  of  (;/diroii,  blow, 
breathe :  see  Mottl,  and  cf.  Matt.    In  the  later 
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senses  confused  with  blazon,  q.  v.]    If.  To 

blow,  as  from  a  trumpet. 

Willi  hit  Make  clariniin 

li«  (in  to  Waaen  nut  a  kinn 

At  lowdo  M  lieloweth  wyniie  In  helle. 

.Auucer,  floute  of  Fame,  L  1SW. 

JIi-occ  —  2.  To  publish;  make  well  known; 
announce  iu  a  public  manner. 

till  »!•  f*>l  llml  *  tlnxi 

To  Mure  your  marriage.     .VAii^. ,  K.  and  J,,  111.  a. 
To  tell  you  truth,  lady,  111*  evine.it  wu  far  lictter  than 
1  have  bUtfi  it  )ct. 

iieaic  ittui  Ft.,  Wit  at  Several  «  eapnnt,  U.  i 
Such  routick  worthiest  were  to  Wn^ 
The  pcerlcat  hlghth  of  her  Immortal  pralae. 

.lf.7(..».  Arcadea,  I.  74. 
To  disclose  ;  betray ;  defame. 

To  cover  thame,  1  look  thee;  never  fear 
That  I  w.wlii  Niiw  myaclf. 

Urau.  and  Ft.,  Maid  .  Tragedy,  iL  1. 

1.  In  Act.,  to  blazon.    See  blazon,  «.,  1  and  2. 
You  ihotiM  have  MajnS  It  thiw  :  be  heart  a  tierce  table 

wtween  two  tlene*  or,  /Vaeaaov, 
Hraggadochio  .  .  .  did  shew  hit  thlrld. 
Which  bore  the  Suune  brode  Uattil  In  a  golden  neld. 

A'yriurr,  F.  x  .  V,  III  II. 

B3(blaz),  n.  [<  Mrur".  r.  ]  Publication;  tho 
act  of  spreading  widely  by  report.  [Poetic] 

For  what  it  glory  but  the  Maw  of  fame  T 

Mill*..,,  P  R  .  tIL  t;. 

blaze*  (Wax),  h.  [a  1).  /.If*  =  MLG.  Wewc  = 
MHG.  N«*w,  G.  bl&ue  =  Iccl.  Wcsi  =  Sw.  Woa 
and  frMwi  =  Dan.  bttt,  a  white  spot  or  streak  on 
the  forehead  (G.  blame  also  paleness) ;  from  tho 
adj.  represented  by  OHG.  bias,  whitish,  MHG. 
bla;  bald,  pale,  weak.  G.  bias*,  pale,  wan,  orig. 
'shining';  connected  with  Wn.-fl,  a  torch,  Hame: 
see  6/ovrl ;  cf.  Icel.  Moan,  lie  open  to  view.]  1. 
A  white  spot  on  the  face  of  a  horse,  cow,  ox, 
ete.    See  cut  under  blesbok. 

A  square  Wore  in  hit  [a  tacrcd  oK't]  forehead. 

Cuiriey,  Plague*  of  r^rypt.  Hot*  to  at.  1ft. 

2.  A  white  mark  made  on  a  tree,  as  by  remov- 
ing a  piece  of  the  bark,  to  indicate  a  boundary, 
or  a  path  or  trail  in  a  forest.  [Orig.  American.] 
— 3.  A  local  English  name  of  the  bleak. 

blaze3  (blaz),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  blazed,  ppr. 
Mazing.    [=  MLG.  blcsset,  pp.;  <  blaze*,  n.] 

1.  To  mark  with  a  white  spot  on  tho  face,  as 
a  horse :  onlv  in  the  perfect  participle  blazed.— 

2.  To  set  a  inark  on.  as  a  tree,  usually  by  cut- 
ting off  a  piece  of  its  bark,  so  as  to  show  a 
white  spot. 

At  for  iim.,  the  ton  and  the  father  of  Vocaa.  I  am  a  Wared 

I.  lue  in  the  clearing  of  the  |*Jc  faces. 

Cooper.  Laat  of  Mulllcaila,  mill. 

3.  To  indicate  or  mark  out,  as  by  cutting  off 
pieces  nf  the  hark  of  a  number  of  trees  in  suc- 
cession :  a*,  to  blaze  a  path  through  a  forest. 

rham|N.nsin  died  In  1H.TJ,  having  done  little  more  than 
Ware  out  the  road  to  lie  traveled  by  olhera.  .V<a||. 

blaze4  (blaz),  n.    [K  dial,  (not  found  in  ME. 
or  AS.),  =  MLG.  bla»e 
tt. 

blister,  pimple;  from  the  verb  blaze'J  (=  OHG 
W<i«m.  MHG.  G.  btastn),  blow :  see  blaze?,  and 
cf.  blast  and  blister.']   A  pimple.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 

blue5  (blaz),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  Samu  as 
)n-u*Al,  4  (a). 

blaze6  (blaz),  n.  id.  Irregular  spelling  of  btae*, 
ilium)  nf  blae.    See  blar,  ». 

blazer1  (hla'zer),  n.  [<  Morel  +  -rd.]  1.  Any- 
tliiug  that  V>la/.es,  or  is  intensely  luminous  or 
hot:  a»,  the  day  was  a  blazer.— 2.  A  dish  under 
which  there  is  a  reeeptaelo  for  coals  to  keep  it. 
hot. — 3.  A  bright-colored  Umae  coat,  usually  of 
flannel,  worn  by  tennis-  and  cricket-players. 

The  "rtBlN  "f  the  wop)  u  aa  loll..*.;  The  uniform  of 
the  1*1}  MatuaM't  tv«t  club  "I  M.  Johna  i'.>tl«:i .  <  am- 
to  ••right  and  the  .l-lnilan  Jscketa  bin-  for 
,„•,„.  y,:r,  l.-rn  ,  ailed  W*^r«.  I  |.  I"  a  few  venr.  ago 
the  hiai'i  urate  nn.leni  ute  of  Un-.rr  for  a  Jai  k.  t  ..f  any 
oth.r  lolu.ur  than  re-l  wa»  uiiknoun, 

A  ou.J  V  .  7th  «er,,  lit.  4*1. 

blazer- i  bla'/i-r),  «.  [<U<\z,  -2  +  -rrl.]  1.  One 
who  bln/.os;  one  who  iiublishns  andspmuls  re- 
ports:  »s.  ■•bin.' is  of  eryine,"  Spt»nr,  t'. 

II.  ix.  „'.'>.  —  2f.  A  hlazniier. 

blazer1  i  bl.i'z.  r),  ».    [<  blaze*  +  -ri  •.]  One 

wlio  blazes  :i  Ir.-e. 
blazlngly  (bla'zing.li),  ad,:    In  a  blazing  man- 

ii.  i 

blazing-Star  (bl»'«ii.g*-r')t  ...    1.  In  Arr.,  a 

eiimei  usi-il  as  a  lM-aritig.    t!  n.  njire-  nt.-l  U-nd- 

1.  w.  ii*  a  >lu:  oi  m\  in -nil.  «llli  «  Ull  ►■ll.aiiiiliw  Irnln  It. 

2.  A  rut i nt*  iu  the  I'uited  .Stati  n  for  several 
vcrv  ililT.-renl  pliintn.    10  Th.  Mrtn*  /urir^^o,  a 


►tarwort  (Caairnr/miim  Carnf<nian«»iX  natural  order  Li- 
tiaenr,  the  Mi.ta  of  whl.  h  yh  ld  a  l.llt.  r  Ionic,  (e)  \  tpe- 
ele*  of  LiafrtM,  I,  a/MArro4ii(  imtliral  or.h  r  Ciott;-vei'//r,  one 
of  Uie  many  popular  r.-u>cdlr»  for  ratth'tuake -hltra. 

3.  A  stampede  of  pack-mules  or  other  animals 
from  a  central  point.    [Western  U,  S.  slang.] 

blazon  (bla'zn),  ;i.  [<  MK.  Mason,  bbunmn,  a 
shield,  =  Ml).  Ma-ocs,  U.  Wartjf  a,  <  OF.  W<«os, 
6fa--oii  (=  l*r.  bleza.  blizo  =  Kp.  bhumi  =  Pg.  bla- 
»do,  braiuto  =  It.  bUunm  ),  a  shield  with  a  coat,  of 
arms  painted  ou  it,  the  coat  of  arm*  itself  (the 
l*r.  and  Sp.  terms  mean  also  honor,  glory,  fame) ; 
usually  referred  to  MHG.  bldteM,  Olid,  blamin, 
blow,  hence  sound  a  trumiiet,  proclaim,  blaze 
(see  blaze-) ;  by  some  to  blaze1;  but  the  orig. 
sense  'shield,'  with  other  facts,  is  against  such 
derivation.  In  MK.  and  mod.  E.  b!azt'J  and 
blaztm  are  of  course  asaoeiaN-d  in  thought,]  1. 
In  A<-r.,  a  shield  with  arms  on  it ;  armorial  bear- 
ings; a  coat  of  arms;  a  banner  bearing  arms. 

The  cldcf  functlonarfea  of  city  and  province,  ...  all 
marching  under  emblematical  atandard*  or  lime  honored 
Wtt»>Ma.  .Woffey,  Dutch  Republic,  III  iSi 

2.  A  description  in  technical  lauguage  of  ar- 
morial bearings.  Peculiar  an.1  fantaatte  changea  iu- 
trmlilonl  hy  certain  heraldi  are  chletty  in  the  bliuon,  and 
not  In  the  graiihic  repreaentatlon  :  thua,  when  the  armi  of 
noblea  arv  deaeril-ed  hy  precloua  itonea  (lappldee  ilwUad 
of  azure,  topai  lm.lea.1  of  or,  and  the  like),  or  when  the 
arm*  of  sovereign*  are  deaerilaHt  by  the  planet*,  tike 
d.w<-Tlptlon  only  !•  peculiar,  ttie  drawing  and  coloring  of 
Uie  achlerement  Iwlng  of  the  tame  character  aa  thoac  of 
oriliiiary  liearlnga 

3f.  Interpretation;  explanation. 
I  think  jour  Wo.v,n  to  he  true.   Skat.,  Much  Ado,  It.  ). 

4.  Publication ;  show ;  celebration ; 
display,  either  by  words  or  by  other  means. 

But  thit  eternal  Woa»>  miut  not  he 

To  ear*  of  fleah  and  I.Io.mI.   Skat.,  Itamlat,  I.  6. 

blazon  (bla'zn),  r.  f.  [=  MD.  blajwnen  —  G. 
blano»iren,  <  ¥.  blajumuer,  blazon,  =  Sp.  biaeo- 
twr,  blazon,  brag,  boast,  =  It.  bUuonare,  blazon 
(ML.  blazonare) ;  from  the  noun.  (X  blase*  in 
similar  senses.]  1.  To  explain  in  proper  her- 
aldic terms  (the  arms  or  bearings  ou  a  shield). 

King  Edward  gave  to  theia  the  coat  of  anna  wtik-h  I  am 
nut  herald  enough  to  Maron  into  EnglUh.  <4d<fu.»i. 

2.  To  depict  (armorial  bearings)  according  to 
tho  rules  of  heraldry.  [An  incorrect  use  of 
tho  word,  not  recognized  by  heralds.]  —  3.  To 
inscribe  with  arms,  or  aome  ornament ;  adorn 
with  blazonry. 

Tile  til.ssl-red  Hag  of  the  Safrred  OBIce  .  .  .  hUtvnetl 
upon  either  aide  with  the  portraita  id  Aletander  aod  of 
Ferdinand.  Jgoffey,  Ihileh  RepubUc,  II.  HL  Ida. 

What  matter  whni»  the  hllUtdc  grave, 
Or  whoae  Uie  Wojoneif  .toneY 

H'Aitfier,  The  CoUuteM. 

4.  To  deck;  embellish;  adorn  as  with  bbv 
zonry. 


tlane.  a  bladder.  =  OHG.  W<i- 


-,11- 

Tlw.  Isittotn  of  the  valley  wa»  a  1-e.l  of  glorioiu  graaa, 
II.  Taulor,  Umto  of  the  Sara.-cn,  p.  HI 


6.  To  display; 
known:  publish 


For  l-etter  farre  it  were  to  hide  their  namei, 
Tluui  telling  them  to  Womn  out  their  t.lamea. 

Speturr,  Tearea  of  the  Mtlaea. 
Masoning  our  Inlltotl.-e  evervwhere. 

Sh'at.,  Tit.  And.,  It.  4. 
And  Witron  o'er  tlw  door  their  flames  in  b 


Kyr-u,  I* 


Juan.  ll.  31. 


6.  To  proclaim  or  publish  boastingly;  boast  of. 

My  friend  Lancelot  U  not  a  man  to  Mu.-o.,  an.  thing. 

/m.1.7,  salmagundi,  p.  124. 

blazoner  (bla'zn-ir),  a.    1.  One  who  blazons; 

a  herald.— 2.  (hie  who  publishes  or  proclaims 

with  strong  or  extravagant  praise, 
blazoning  (bla'zn-iug),  n.    In  her.,  the  art  of 

describing  armorial  bearings.    See  blazon,  n. 
blazonment  ibta'zn-nient),  n.     [<  blazon  + 

-menl.)  The  art  of  blazoning;  emblazonment, 
blazonry  (bla'zn-ri  l,  n.    [<  blazn»  +  -rv.]  1. 

The  art  of  describing  or  explaining  coats  of 

arms  iu  proper  heraldic  terms  and  method. 
IM.  haa  done  more  b.  v,  1  the  publi,  riglit  on  thU  l.u. 

portaat  point  ot  Knaarv  than  the  vthele  •  ■  lime  of  lirr 

aid-.  /.it .!».'■  Ni's..tniiKT*  l  liirt.  Hie  V.ara  aDJ. 

2.  Emblazonry;  decoration  in  color,  as  with 
heraldic  devices;  brilliant  decoration;  splen- 
dur. 


bleach-field 

blaay  (bla'zi),  a.   [<  blare*  +  -yl.] 
briglitly ;  blazing:  as,  a  Wajy  line.  [Rare.] 

blot,  »-    A  Middle  English  form  of  6tVc. 

-ble.  [ME.  -ble  {-bet,  -bil.  -byl,  J>«l),  <  OF.  -bit, 
mod.  F.  -bit  =  Pr.  Sp.  -ble  =  Fg.  -eel  =  It.  -bile, 
<  L.  -bdui,  ace.  -bilem,  a  suffix  (<  -6i-  +  -»>-»), 
fonning  adHH-tives,  usually  with  a  passive  irig- 
nitlcation,  from  verbs  ending  with  one  of  the 
vowels  -<i,  -c,  -i,  -f,  ->,  -u,  la-ing  the  root-  or 
stem-vowel  or  (as  usually  -f)  a  mere  insertion, 
as  in  admtra-btli*.  dele-biiiit,  Hei*li-b\li*,  ered-f- 
bilk,  u/Hv-lnlU,  ouf-lnli*,  volu-btlin,  ete. ;  rarely 
from  perfect  participle*,  as  in  Jlex-l-bilu,  ttlaua- 
f-oi/w,  etc.  See  further  under  -aUe.  Adjec- 
tives in  -Mr  are  accompanied  by  adverbs  in 
-hly,  eontr.  from  -Me-iy,  and  nouns  in  -ble-nen 
or,  according  to  tho  L.,  in  -f«/-ify,  aa  rredi-ble, 
creiH-bletiejif,  criiH-lnUli/,  In  many  words  the 
term.  -We  is  of  different  origin,  as  in  nimble, 
hamble.  humble,  marble,  parable,  syllable,  etc., 
divided  ctymologicall)'  mmb-le,  humb-le,  etc-, 
the  real  term,  being  -le,  of  \"jtriou»  origin.] 
A  suffix  of  Ijttin  origin,  occurring  iu  adjective* 
having  originally  a  passive  signification,  which 
is  retained  more  or  less  fully  in  adjectives  ae- 
companied  by  verbs  derived  from  the  infinitive 
or  perfect  participle  (English  -<ite  or  -if)  of  the 
same  Lat  in  verb,  as  in  ei>mmendable,  admirable, 
dissoluble,  etc..  habitable,  imitnble,  tolerable,  navi- 
gable, etc.,  credible,  etc.,  but  is  not  obvious  in 
adjectives  not  accompanied  by  such  verbs,  aa 
in  equable,  deleetable,  horrible,  terrible,  ignoble, 
voluble,  feeble,  etc.  Iu  English  it  i»  felt  and  used 
as  a  suffix  only  with  the  preceding  vowel,  -able 
or  -ible.    See  -able,  -ible, 

blea1,  a.  and  a.    See  blae. 

blea''2  (bit),  a.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhane  < 
bleat  =  blae,  pale  (see  blae).  Cf.  Sc.  blae,  Btay, 
rough  parts  of  wood  left  in  Rawing  or  boring.] 
The  part  of  a  tree  immediately  under  the  bark ; 
the  alburnuiutor  white  wood.  [Rare.] 

bleaberry,  «-    Same  as  blaeberry. 

bleach1  (Weeh), «-.  _[<  ME.  6/«A«i,  <  AS.  Mr™. 
(=  D.  bleeten  =  OHG.  fcteicA«i,  MHG.  G.  blsa- 
then  =  Ieel.  bleihfa  =  Sw.  bleka  —  Dan.  blege), 
make  white,  cause  to  fade  (cf.  bldcian,  become 
white  or  pale),  <  bide,  pale,  bleak:  see  Neai'I, 
blake.]  i,  trans.  To  make  white  or  whiter  by 
removing  color;  whiten;  blanch;  make  pale; 
specifically,  to  whiten  (as  linen,  etc.)  by  wash- 
ing and  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
sunlight,  or  by  chemical  preparations.  See 
bleaching. 

Immortal  liberty,  whoae  look  tubllme 

"i«f  the  tyrant  >  rlleek  in  every  v 
'"    »hVH,  Ode  to  I 

The  lionet  of  men, 
n  battle  •lain, 
by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

.Sr««.  L  ot  the  L.  IB.  L 
The  robed  and  rollrw!  apotllea,  WmeA/rf  and  ralii-waahaa 
by  the  age»,  ruae  Into  the  blue  air  like  huge  »nnw  rteurea. 

//.  jam*»,  Jr.,  Itaiu.  Sketcliea,  p.  210. 
^Srn.  BlantA.  ete.    Sec  wkiUn. 

fi.  intrant.  1.  To  become  white  in  any  man- 
ner; become  pale  or  colorless. 

Along  the  tnowt  a  ttllfened  rofte, 
Ktretched  out  and  bitaching  In  the  northern  blast, 

TAoismi.  Winter,  L  »Zt. 
2.  To  Ijecome  morallv  pure.  [Uare.] 
bleacbW,  a.  [<  ME.  WccAr  (bleehe).  <  AS.  bUto, 
var.  of  bltic.  pale:  see  bleak1,  bloke,  and  cf. 
blrachl,  r.l  1.  Pale.—  2.  Bleak. 
bleach1  (blech).  n.  [<  ME.  bleehe.  <  AS.  blOco, 
paleness, <  Mar,  pale:  see  bleak1.]  It.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  skin.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny. —  2. 
[<  WcacAl.  r.]  An  act  of  bleaching:  exposure 
to  the  sun  ( 
ence. 


What  U  known  aa  "  the  tiiree-.|uarter  WeorA  ' 

Set.  AlHrr..  N.  S., 


a-.tli  Hai 
LV1  !4S. 


of  si.  M;irV 


rjn  building  and  wild  Waronry  of  that  nhrine 
itiutoi. 


So  [ini<-h  ullilli 
tlsi.ua  which  i.uil.. 


In  ti  htinuiu  mind  tban  the  outaide 
a  sirl  "f  Vl.-«i"»nr  i  li. Va.-e  for  It. 
IJeur,r,  Hlvt.  Mlddlelinirch.  I.  1J. 


bleach'^  (blech),  a.  [A  var.  of  6/f  frA,  ti.  v.] 
Blacking ;  any  substance  used  for  blacking. 

fV,(,;rrirc. 

bleacher  (ble'cher).  n.    1.  One  who  hleachee; 

one  whose  occupation  is  to  whiten  cloth.— 2. 
A  vessel  used  in  bleaching. — 3.  A  large  shal- 
low wooden  tub,  lined  with  metal,  used  in  dis- 
tilling petroleum;  a  settling-tub. 
bleachery  (ble'cher-i),  ».;  pi.  blrarherie*  (-is). 
(<  bleach* ,  r..  +  -<rv.]  A  place  for  bleaching, 
an  establishment  where  the  bleaching  of  tez- 
tile  fubrics,  etc.,  is  carried  on. 

Yotitn;  r.jinibnlee  ilyed  In  the  woul  with  perrcnity  are 
tak>n  into  a  kind  ot  moral  Urathcr*  »nd  come  out  white 
»»  latllb..  It.  ir    //.Jli.e«,  Old  Vol   of  Life,  p  SM. 


r.'puu'  iu  iii.xiu  uw.  .tiao  iailc.1  colu-  TOof.  (4>  ihe   3.  Figuratively,  ilispluy. 


bleach-field  • blcch'fcld), 
or  j  uru  is  bleached. 


a.  A  field  where  cloth 


igitized  by  Google 


bleaching  (Me'ching).  n.  (Verba)  n.  of  MearAi.l 
The  art  or  process  of  freeing  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics,  ana  various  other  substances  (such  ax 
materials  for  paper,  ivory,  wax,  oils),  from 
their  natural  color,  and  rendering  them  white, 
or  nearly  so.  The  anient  method  of  bleaching  by 
exposing  Li  the  action  of  the  suns  rays,  and  frequent 
wttUlitf.  him  been  nearly  superseded,  at  least  where  the 
hitslnoss  Is  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  by  more  compli- 
cated processes  In  connection  with  powerful  chemical 
preparations.  Among  these  preparations,  Uie  chief  are 
chlnrln  ami  sulphurous  add,  the  latter  liring  employed 
more  especially  In  the  ease  of  animal  libers  (silk  anil  wuoi.i, 
while  cotton,  (Ui.  and  other  vegetable  fiber*  are  operated 
upon  with  chlorln,  llw  bleaching  hi  both  vases  being  pre- 
ceded  by  certain  cleansing  processes.  Olasa  la  " 
by  Ilie  use  "if  chemical  agents,  usually  Iwannlte, 
arstniout  actil,  and  minium  <ir  ml  load. 

bleaching-liqold  (ble'ching-lik'wid),  ».  A 
liquid  for  bleaching;  specifically,  blanehing- 
liquor. 

bleaching- powder  (ble'ehing-pou'der),  a.  A 
powder  made  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the 
action  of  chlonn;  chlond  of  lime.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  a  double  salt  of 
calcium  ehlorid  and  calcium  hypochlorite.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  naed  In  hleachlng  textile  fabrlca,  alid  is  also  a 
powerful  disinfectant. 

bletk1  (biek),  a.  [Also  assibilated  bleach 
(obs.),  dial.  Make,  q.v.;  <  ME.  bleke  (assibilated 
oleche)  (also  bletke,  prob.  due  to  Icel.),  earlier 
blaJct,  blak  (i.  e.,  bldk,  different  from  bUk,  black, 
though  to  Dome  extent  confused  with  it),  pale, 
wan,  <  AS.  bloc  (var.  W*e,  whence  prob.  ult.  E. 
ileachi, «.,  q.  v.),  pale,  wan,  also  bright,  shining 
(s=  OS.  blik,  uale,  shining,  =  D.  Meek  =  SUA). 
Me*,  LG.  Nek  =,0HO.  bfeih,  MHG.  0.  bleich  = 
Icel.  WeiAT  =  8w.  biek  =  Dan.  Meg,  pale,  wan),  < 
bHcan  (pret.  bide,  pp.  blicen),  shine,  =  OS.  Milan 
=  OFne*.  blika,  shine,  =  D.  blijken  (pret.  bleek), 
Appear,  =  Icel.  MOcja,  blika,  shine,  =  OHO.  blik- 
han,  shine  (MHO.  bticau,  O.  bMchen,  grow  pale, 
mixed  with  weak  verb  Neichen,  bleach:  see 
bleach1,  v.),  akin  to  Skt.  V  bhrdj,  ahine.  and 
perhaps  to  Or.  fiijut',  burn,  bkye,  flame, 
L,.fiammax  flame,  fulgere,  ahine,  etc. :  see  flame, 
fulgent,  palegm,  phlox,  etc.  Related  K.  words 
are  blank,  blink,  bleach1,  perhaps  black,  and 
bright1.}  If.  Pale;  pallid;  wan;  of  a  sickly  hue. 

With  a  face  dedly,  Ueyk,  and  pelt.  LrdgaU. 

8h«  looked  aa  pale  and  aa  bleak  as  one  laid  out  dead. 

An,  Martyrs  (Agues  Wardall), 

8.  Exposed  to  cold  and  winds ;  desolate ;  bare 
of  vegetation. 

Say,  will  ye  bleu  the  Maa*  Atlantic  shore? 

Pvjn,  Oho.  to  Brutus, 
too  Mm*  to  rear  the  common  growth  of  earth. 

ITi7nimvrtA. 

It  b  rich  land,  hat  upon  a  clay,  and  In  a  very  Mao*. 

d  situation.  ^  Or-y,  Utters,  1.  a*. 

3.  Cheerless;  dreary. 

Her  desolation  presents  at  with  nothing  hut  bleak  and 
barren  prospects.  Addum. 

4.  Cold;  chill;  piercing;  deeolating. 

rUi  treat  the  ni>rth 
To  make  his  MrtiJt  winds  kias  my  parched  Una. 

Shalt,  K.  John,  ».  7. 
The  night  was  bleak  ;  the  rain  fell :  the  wind  roared. 

Matavtatt.  HUt  Kit*.,  Ix. 
bleaks,  v.    [<  bleak1,  a.;  var.  of  bleach1.}  L 
fran*.  To  make  white  or  pale ;  bleach. 
U.  iiifranvr.  To  become  whito  or  pale. 
bleak3  (biek),  it.    [Early  mod.  E.  bleke,  dial. 
bliek;  =  Icel.  bleikja  =  OHO.  bleieha,  MUG. 
blickc;  from  the  adi.  bleak  (Icel.  bleikr,  OHO. 
bleih),  from  the  pole  color  of  its  scales  (see 
blmk1).    The  synonymous  term  blai/1,  <  AS. 
blitpe  =  Ti.  blei  =  (}.  bleihe,  in  not  directly  con- 
nects! with  bleak*.]    An  English  name  of  a 
small  cyprinoid  fish,  Alburnua  lucidnt.  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  blcik,  btick.    Also  called 
blay. 

bleak3!,  i'.  I-    [Var.  of  bleach*  and  black,  v.] 

To  blacken  :  darken,  i'otgrarc. 
bleakiah  (ble'ki.sh),  a.    [<  bleak1  +  -«*».] 

Moderately  bleak ;  somewhat  bleak. 

A  northerly  or  Utakiih  easterly  wind. 

Dr.  0.  rH'ffM.  P>»  mi  Meallli. 

bleakly"  (blek'li),  ade.  In  a  bleak  manner  or 
situation:  as,  the  wind  howls  bleakly. 

Norc  Uw  ..  a-coaat  they  bUak.t,  •jfi**™^  u 

bleakness  (blek'nea),  n.    [<  *f>atl"+  -nc*,.] 
The  quality  uf  l>eing  bleak;  coldness: 
tiou:  as,  "the  hUaktits*  of  the  air,'' 
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blear1  (WSr),  v.  [<  ME.  bltren,  make  dim  or 
rheumy,  in  reference  to  the  eyes,  esp.  in  tho 
phrase  fc/«ir  one's  ryejt,  i.  e.,  deceive,  hood- 
wink one;  rarely  intrans.,  blink;  ef.  Dan. 


blire,  also  plire,  blink,  =  Sw.  jdira,  dial.  Wirn, 
and  blura,  blink  (cf.  dial,  ilirra  J'njr  autju, 
quiver  before  tho  eyes,  of  summer  lient),  = 


bloaryl(bl*r'i),a.  [<  blear1  +  -yl.]  1.  Bleared; 
rheumy ;  dim :  aa,  bleary  red  eyes. — 2.1" 
1;  cloudy;  misty. 

Oh  give  me  back  my  native  hllla, 
If  bleak  or  Wmey,  grim  or  gray. 


Ji.  pliiren,  vlyren,  pliren  (also  biter-  in  biter- 
oged  =  E.  blear-eyeit,  q.  v.),  blink;  ef.  O.  dial. 
lilerr,  an  ailment  of  the  eyes.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
affect  (the  eyes)  with  flowing  tears  or  rheum 
so  that  the  sight  iR  dimmed  and  indistinct; 
make  rheumy  and  dim:  aa,  •'blcred  her  eyes," 
I'icrs  Ploicmau. 

To  hla  Mearerf  and  offended  aenae. 
Then  seems  a  hideous  fault  blaxed  in  the  object. 

B.  Jtmtcn,  Puetaster.  v,  1. 
Teaac  U,e  lunga  ami  Urar  the  sight.    Ca*j*r.  Task.  Ill 
2.  To  blur, 


Stern  facea  bleared  with  Immcinorial  watch. 

Lutalt,  Cathedral. 

To  blear  one's  ayatt,  flamraUtely,  to  deceive:  hood- 
wink; blind. 

They  weiwn  that  no  man  may  hem  blgile. 
But  by  my  thrift,  yet  shal  I  Were  Arr  eye 

CAaMeer,  Reeve  s  Tale,  L  120. 

Kntlstnf  damea  my  patience  still  did  proue, 
And  bUar  d  mine  tmt. 

uVi<ratjme,  The  lruila  of  fetter*. 

ILt  infra >w.  To  have  bleared  or  inflamed 
eyes:  bo  blear-eyed. 
blear1  (blfir),  a.  and  n.  [Not  an  orig.  adj..  but 
assumed  from  blear-eyoi,  where  blear  is  directly 
from  the  verb.  See  Wear-eyed.]  I.  a.  1.  Sore 
or  dim  from  a  watery  discharge  or  other  super- 
ficial affoetion :  applied  only  to  the  eyes. 

A  wit  that  can  make  your  perfections  so  trausDannt, 
Uwt  every  oi««r  e^re^H^thj«uith  jjlj™  ^^  ,T  , 

Half  blind  he  peered  at  roe  through  hla  Wear  eyes. 

y.a|Aini.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  L 

2.  Producing  dimness  of  vision;  blinding. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion. 


the  sight. 


blears  (bl«r),  r.  [< 

i.  To  thruat  (out);  protrude: 


3.  Dim; 
[Hare.] 

IX  n.  Something  that 
[Scotch.] 

raay  o'er  her  e'e. 
A.  Kot*.  Uelenorc,  p.  »1. 

J<  ME.  bleren ;  origin  ob- 
scure.] I, 
with  ouf. 

ITlieyl  stood  staring  and  gaping  upon  Him,  wagging 
their  heads,  writhing  their  mouth*,  yew  blearing  tmt  their 
tongues.  By.  Anaretet,  -Vrmoivs,  II,  175. 

II.  infrotw.  To  thrust  out  the  tongue  in  mock- 
ery. 

He  baJtyrde,  he  MervdV,  he  braundyschte  ther  after. 

Iforte  Arthur,  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  1.  7St 

blearednega  (bler'ed-nee),  n.  [<  bleared,  pp. 
of  blear1,  +  -neat.)  The  state  of  being  bleared 
or  blurred  with  rheum.  Unllantl. 

blear-eye  (blor'i),  n.  [Rather  from  blear-eyeil, 
a.,  than  from  blear1,  a.,  +  eye.  Cf.  LG.  blecr-oyc, 
pliir-oge,  blear-eye,  from  the  adj.  See  blear- 
eyed.]  In  mod.,  a  disease  of  the  eyelids,  con- 
sisting in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  margins, 
with  a  gummy  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
glands;  linpitude.    Also  called  blear-eyednejm. 

blear-eyed  (blir'id),  «.  [<  ME.  blereyed,  blcr- 
eighed,  etc.,  <  blcrcn,  blear,  +  eye,  cigke,  eye; 
cf.  Dan.  ptir-ojet  s=  LG.  blccr-oged,  also  /Jsir- 
oged,  blear-eyed,  of  similar  formation.  Cf .  also 
LG.  blarr-ogcd,  with  noun  blarr-oge.  duo  to  con- 
fusion with  blarrrn,  cry,  howl,  weep.  =  G.  blar- 
ren,  blcrren,  usually  piarrrn,  roar,  bellow,  =  E. 
Warel ;  but  there  i»  no  etymological  connection. 
See  bltarK]  1.  Having  sore  eyes;  having  the 
eyes  dimmed  or  inflamed  by  flowing  tears  or 
rheum;  dim-sighted. 

t  nxik  liack  d  he  was,  toi-th -shaken,  and  M.vir-ev'if. 

SarkriiU.  Iml.  u.  Mir.  f..r  Mags. 

2.  Wanting  in  perception  or  understanding; 
short-sighted, 
blear -eyedness  (bler'ld-nes),  n.  Same  as  6/rnr- 


Tbf.  lamtsiape  will  hue  IU 
acijairc  a  lwauty  of  iu  own. 

HittrfAiinie,  Twice  Told  Tales.  II. 
bleaky  (ble'lri).  a.  [Extended  form  of  MrmVl,«.] 
Bleak;  open;  unsheltered:  cold;  chill.  [Itare.] 
The  bleak*  top  of  ragged  hills. 

trrseien,  tr  of  Virgil  s  Oeorgica.  lit 


blearlne&S  (bler'i-nes),  S). 

Blearetlness. 
blearneSSt  ( bler'nes),  n.    [<  blear 


nir'^t  d.i  "f* 

The  stat.-  of  being  blear.    Cdall,  Mark  x. 


bleary2,  «.    See  blcery. 
bleat  (blet),  r.  i.    [<  ME.  bleten,  <  AS.  blaelan 
=  D.  blateix,  btcticn  =n  MLG.  LG.  bleten  xr  OHG. 
bl<L:an,  MUG.  bldzen,  G.  dial,  bldsscn,  bldUm, 
bleat;  cf.  G.  bloken,  bleat,  bellow  (see  balk*, 
balk),  L.  Italarr,  bleat  (see  balant),  Gr.  d'Ajf 
Xaoflai,  blent,  ii>->)x'i<  Dor.  il/a^a,  a  bleating:  all 
perhaps  ult.  of  imitative  origin,  like  baa,  q.  v.] 
To  cry  as  a  sheep,  goat,  or  calf;  also,  as  a  snipe. 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  oil,  to  Ural  the  woolly  train. 

/'«;*,  Odyssey,  ill. 

bleat  (blet),  n.  [<  bleat,  v.]  The  cry  of  a 
sheep,  goat,  or  calf;  also,  of  a  snipe. 

Tile  Ural  of  flocka,  tite  breath  of  flowers. 

Afiiir,  Harebell. 

And  got  a  ralf  .  .  . 

Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  Just  his  Ural. 

Skat..  Much  Ado.  v.  «. 

bleater  (ble'ter),  n.  An  animal  that  bleats  \ 
specifically,  a  sheep. 

In  cold,  stiff  soils  the  btraterw  oft  complain 

Of  guoly  aila.  ^oAn  Oyer,  Fleece,  L 

bleamitt,  »•  [ME.,  also  written  Weeviimf,  lite- 
hand,  bliand,  blihand ;  =ML<}.  Miant  (with  term, 
varied  from  orig.)  =  MHG.  blialt,  bliat,  <  OK. 
6<iaut,  bliaud,  bliat,  earlier  blialt  (mod.  F.  dial. 
Maude,  biaude:  see  blouse)  se  Pr.  blial,  Miau, 
bliaut  btteaut  =  Sp.  Pg.  Oriaf;  ML.  ofiofdaut, 
bliaudut,  blisaudus,  a  kind  of  tunic;  origin  un- 
known.] A  garment  common  to  both  sexes 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Aa  worn  by  women,  It  was  a  tunic  placed  over 
the  chemise,  usually  with  king  and  louse  sleeves,  and  held 
by  a  girdle,  except  perhaps  when  a  garment  was  worn 
aipive  It.  That  for  men  was  worn  as  an  outer  garment, 
and  especially  over  the  armor.  In  which  caae  It  la  hard 
to  distlngulab  it  from  the  labor*:,  which  afterward  re- 
placed it.  For  mounted  men  It  was  divided  nearly  to  the 
girdle,  to  enable  the  rider  to  sit  in  the  saddle. 

A  hlewe  eleawnf  abate  brade  Mm  al  orlr. 

Kina  AUMounder,  p.  1ST. 
Blyanande  whyt  wata  hyr  bUaunt. 

Alliterative  Poem*  (ed.  Morris),  t  163. 

bleb  (bleb),  n.    [Another  form  of  blob,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  blister  or  pustule. — 2.  A  bubble,  as  in 
water  or  other  fluid,  or  in  a  substance  that  has 
been  fluid,  as  glass. 
Arsenic  ahouixla  with  air  otto*.  JTirvwn, 

blebby  (bleb'i),  a.  r<  bleb  +  -yi.)  Full  of 
blebs,  blisters,  or  bubbles. 

.  to  a  white  bo* Any  thus. 
Dana,  System  of  Mineral.  (IMS),  p.  SIS. 

bleck  (biek),  n.    [Also  (in  def.  1)  aesibilated 
WefcA;  <  ME.  biek,  bleke,  appar.  <  AS.  bl<ec  (= 
Icel.  Mek  =  Sw.  black  =  Dan.  MaJc,  ink), 
neut.  of  the  adj.  bUre,  1 
Any  black  fluid  substance, 
ing  for  leather,  or  black  grease.— 2.  Soot  ; 
smut.— 3f.  A  bla<-k  man.— 4.  A  local  English 
name  of  the  enalfish,  Pollarhius  eireut. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch.] 

bleckbok  (blelt'bok),  »".    Same  as  Meekbok. 

bled  (bled).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
bleed. 

bleet  ( We),  n.  [<  ME.  blee,  ble,  blea,  <  AS.  fcfeoa, 
blioh,  nsttallv  contr.  W«5,  blid,  color,  hue,  com- 
plexion, =  OS.  bit  =  OEries.  Mi,  bite.  North 
Fries.  Wa'y,  color.]    Color;  hue;  complexion. 
Thou  art  bryght  of  blet.  Kidauwur,  I.  raa. 

I  lure  a  lemtnan 
Aa  bright  of  Wee  as  is  the  silver  inoou. 

Grrrne,  (jrurge-a-Green. 
WhIU-  of  bier  with  waiting  lor  me 
la  the  corse  in  tile  next  chsuiberc. 

Afrs.  Brotntinii,  Itomuuut  of  the  Page. 

bleed  Oiled),  e. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bled,  ppr.  bleed- 
tna.  [<  ME.  Dcrrffit,  <  AS.  Mi-dan,  bleed  {= 
OFrics.  bletla  =  D.  Motden  =  LG.  blodcn  = 
OHG.  Muotan,  MHG.  G.  Mutcu.  =  Icel.  ftfavfAa 
=  Sw.  Mcrda  =  Dan.  bliide),  <  Mod,  blood:  we 
bhxrd.  and  ef.  hk »■*>.]  I.  infrnn*.  1.  To  void  or 
emit  blood;  drop,  or  run  with,  blood:  as,  the 
wound  hleil  profusely ;  his  nose  bleeds. 

Many  upon  the  seeing  of  others  W*cif  ,  .  ,  themselves 
arc  ready  to  faint,  ns  it  they  Urd,  /iaeeii. 


=  Dan.  MaM,  ink),  proi). 
,  black:  see  black,  n.  1  i, 
ance,  as  black  ink,  black- 


[<  6t«iry  +  -nriji.] 
blear-witted  (bier' wit  ed),  a.    Dull;  stupid. 

Tltry  were  very  Urar  irittrd.  i'  faltll,  tlial  could  But  dis- 
cern tije  geutleluiui  In  him. 

B.  Jimtu>%,  Every  Man  out  of  hla  Humour,  v,  J. 


2.  Figurativelv, 
guish;  be  tilled  'with  Kym|mtliy 
for:  as,  my  heart  bleed* for  him. 


to  feel  pity,  sorrow,  or  an- 
wilh  Hymtmthy  or  grief:  with 


own  will ;  my  very  heait  Uenis  Air  thee. 
f'lrtrhrr  (aiut  an.Jhrr\  Qllvrn  of  Corinth.  II.  3. 
I  Meed  Inwonlly/^r  my  bird.  Shak  ,  T.  of  A.,  i.  S. 

8f.  To  come  to  light:  in  allusion  to  the  old 
superstitious  belief  that  the  body  of  a  murdered 
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person  would  begin  to  bleed  if  the  murderer 


t  her  Marquis  uf  Ancre  will  yet  bind. 
as  some  tear.  Miwretf.  Letters.  1. 1.  l». 

4.  To  shed  one's  blood ;  be  severely  wounded 
or  die,  as  in  battle  or  the  like. 
Cm  must  U—d  for  It,  Skat.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice,  aa  a  tree  or  a  vine. 

For  roc  tho  balm  shall  W«*rf.  and  amber  flow. 

I'apr,  Wlmtsor  Forest,  t  303. 

6.  To  pay  or  lone  money  freely ;  bo  subjected 
to  extortion  of  money :  aa,  the v  made  him  blerd 
freely  for  that  whim.  [Slang.} — 7.  In  during, 
to  be  washed  out  :  Raid  of  the  color  of  a  dyed 
fabric  when  it  stains  water  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed, (f  Stilt,  Dyeing  and  Oal.  Printing,  p. 
105. — 8.  To  leak;  become  leaky. 

Tli*  defects  in  the  plates,  who**  prt-'seisce  mar  not  < 
'    nil  •  ' 
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lent);  mar  or  make  defective;  destroy  the  per- 
fection of;  deface;  sully. 

Vanish  ;  or  I  shall  trim  thee  thy  deserving, 

>  ( awar  a  triumph.   Shut. ,  A.  ami  V. .  It.  10. 


be  suspected  become  espused.  and  being  attacked  i 
hy  theacUls  In  llw  wster  used  for  washing  out  tlic  boiler, 


produce:   applied  to 


hy  theacUls  in 

which  aw  not  neutralised  by  the  soda,  are  caused  to 
H.  Meani  Boilers,  p.  174. 

9.   To  yield; 
(Scotch.) 

U.  fiong.  1.  To  cause  to  lose  blooil,  as  by 
wounding:  take  blood  from  by  opening  a  vein, 
as  in  phlebotomy. —  2.  To  lose,  as  Wood ;  emit 
or  distil,  as  juice,  sap,  or  gum. 

A  decaying  j>itie  of  stskdy  size  U*edit\r  auibcr.  MOlar. 

8.  To  extort  or  exact  money  from;  sponge 
on:  as,  tho  sharpers  bled  him  freely.  [Slang.] 
Hi!  jshaykh  Masildl  returned  In  a  depressed  state,  hav- 
lug  Iwl  bird  >i>-  tho  soldiery  at  the  well  to  the  cltellt  of 
forty  piastres,  or  about  eight  thilliitgs. 

R.  F.  Burtvn,  m  Medlnah.  p.  SM. 

4.  In  dyeing,  to  extract  the  coloring  matter 
from  (a  dye-drug).  Xajdrr.—b.  In  b-Mbind- 
ing,  to  trim  tho  ruargiu  of  (a  book)  so  closely 

as  to  mutilate  tho  print  To  Weed  a  buoy 

(imuM.  to  let  out  of  a  buoy  water  which  has  leaked  lido 
It—  To  bleed  the  br»ke*,*n  a  locomotive,  to  relievo  the 
pressure  on  the  air  tmtkes  liy  opening  the  bleeding- valve 
or  release  rock  of  the  brake-cylinder. 

bleeder  (We'd6r),  n.  1.  One  who  lets  blood. 
—  2.  A  person  who  is  naturally  predisposed  to 
bleed.    See  ht mophilia. 

bleed-hearts  (Wed'hSrta),  n.  The  scarlet  lych- 
nis, Lychnis  Chalccdonica. 

bleeding  (We'din";),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  bleed,  r.] 
1.  A  running  or  issuing  of  blood,  as  from  the 
nose;  a  hemorrhage;  the  operation  of  letting 
blood,  as  in  surgery.— 2.  Tho  drawing  of  sap 
from  a  tree  or  plant. — 3.  In  J»«<iMnN<iiii(7,  an 
excessive  trimming  down  of  the  margins  of  a 
book,  which  cats  into  and  mutilates  the  print. 

bleeding-heart  (ble'ding-hart),  n.  1.  In  Eng- 
land, a  name  of  the  wall-flower,  Chtiranthiu 
Chciri.—H.  A  common  name  of  some  species 
of  Dicmtra,  especially  /».  spectabili*  from 
China,  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers. —  3.  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  cultivated  forms  of 
Caloeasia  with  colored  leaves. 

bleeding-tooth  (We'ding-toth),  a.  A  common 
name  of  a  shell  of  the  family  Scrititttr,  Scrita 
pclornnta,  the  toothed  columella  of  which  has 
a  red  blotch  suggesting  the  name.    See  Serita. 

bleekbok  (Wek'bok),  w.  [D.,  <  bleek,  —  E. 
bleak1,  pale,  +  bale  =  E.  burk*,  a  goat.]  The 
Dutch  colonial  name  of  the  ourebi.  .Srojtn/iWag 
onrebi,  a  small  pale-colored  antelope  of  South 
Africa,  related  to  the  steiuboks.  Another  form 
is  bteekbnk. 

bleery  (Wer'i),  w.    A  burning  brand;  a  fagot. 
Also  spelled  bleary.  [Scotch.] 
Sei.wdcr  thelf  bargain  de  It*  wl'  ii  W'rtry. 

bleeiC1  (blez),  n.  and  r.  A  Scotch  form  of  blast  l. 
bleese'-,  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bheztd,  ppr.  Mm'..-. 


Sin  is  a  soil  which  UtmMctk  the  tieauty  of  thy  souL 

R.  Drat  It  mile. 

2.  To  impair  morally;  tarnish,  as  reputation 
or  character;  defame;  stain:  aa,  to  blemish 
one's  fair  fame. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of  Has- 
tings, ft  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  ajralnst  the  great  crimes 
by  which  it  is  UemuAnt,  we  liave  to  set  off  great  public 
services.  Jfacauhry,  Warreu  Hastings. 

blemish  (ble-m'iah).  a.  [<  blemish,  r.l  1.  A 
defect,  Haw,  or  imperfection;  something  that 
mars  beauty,  completeness,  or  perfection. 

As  he  hath  caused  a  (sTir-is*  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  him  again.  Lev.  xxlv.  30. 

Naorfit  had  Urmuh  there  or  spot, 

\YoT  lis  t-lsAt  lllslOC  (sCCA)  W1M  IsO^ 

WUIiam  Jl.rn-rF.arthly  Paradise,  I.  SSS. 

2.  A  moral  defect  or  injury;  reproach:  dis- 
grace; that  which  impairs  reputation;  imp 


l't,  <J.    Nee  bleak*. 
bleik-t,  ».    S.-e  bleak*. 
bleinr,  » .    A  Middle  Knglish  form  of  Main, 
bleis,  «.  )•'-    See  blue,  n. 

blei?,  bleit2  (blat),  a.  Same  as  Motel,  blatt*. 
IS,,. tell.] 

blellum  (Wel'um),  n.    [Appar.  imitative  of 
senseless  Imbble.  Ct.btethcr1.]   An  idle.  sensG- 
g.  or  noisy  fellow.  [Scotch.] 


ilrunki' 

/fun,. 


Tarn  <<'  HhanUT. 


blemish  (Wem'ishl.  r.  t.  [<  ME.  hlrmU'hen, 
Mrimxi'ii  i  see  -m/i-),  wound,  injun-,  spoil.  <  OF. 
blrmUi-,  stem  of  cortain  parts  of  bU-mir,  blenmir 
(F.  blemir,  (.'row  pale,  -  I'r.  hlenmar,  strike,  soil), 
<  bleme.  bbome,  psle.  wan;  origin  uncertain.] 
1.  To  damage  or  impair  (especially  something 
that  is  well  formed,  or  in  other  respects  excel- 


|R!  top.  Uy  oarrylntf  np  (jreat  trusses  of  hay  before  them 
to  MeorA  the  dcfcudai.ta'slsht  ami  dead  their  sli.it 

0,  Carttc. 

blenchlf  (Wench), ».  [<Mr»c*t,r.]  1.  A  deceit; 
a  trick.— 2.  A  sidelong  glance. 

Ilii-se  ttUntkn  ir.nve  my  heart  another  youth. 

SAdir.,  rti.uneta,  ex. 

blench''1  (blench),  a.  or  nriV.  [A  variant  form 
of  M.inc*',  u.:  see  blanch1  and  blank.]  Upon 
or  based  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  or 
trilling  yearly  duty :  applied  to  a  sort  of  tenure 
of  land :  as,  the  estate  is  held  hlcneh  of  the  crown. 
See  hlnm'h  hnlilnnj. 
blench'-3  (blench)",  r.  [Ynr.  of  MflmcJil.  partly 
phonetic  and  partly  bv  notional  conf>tsion  with 
WewcAl.]  I.  intrant*.  To  bi-conie  pale;  Wanch. 
II.  trans.  To  make  white ;  blanch, 
blcncher  (blon'eher),  n.  [<  MoicAi.  r. :  see 
M(i«i/i<e'-'.]  If.  A  scapxTow,  or  whatever 
frigtilens  or  turns  aside  or  nway.  .Sir  T.  Elyol. 
—  2t.  In  hunting,  one  placeil  where  he  can  turn 
the  deer  from  going  in  a  particular  direction;  a 
blanchrr. 

I  feet  the  ti|.|  man's  masters!  by  niitcti  passiiHt. 
And  !•«•  tiU'h-rark'd,  whie h  inuVes  lilrn  ovenlloot  all 
lli>  valour  should  illrv.-t  i«t,  and  hurt  those 
That  stalul  luit  by  as  fii>n.-A/-rr 

yuidur  (nu.1  amtihtr),  Ujvc  s  Hlitrlniatr*.  U.  1. 


bUmi*h  crimioall. 
Spenier.  T.  <i..  II.  1.  «. 
That  yon  have  been  earnest  should  bo  no  Weuus/i  or 
discredit  at  all  unto  you.  Htwkrr. 

blemished  (Wem'Uht),  it.  n.  Having  a  fault  or 
blemish;  specifically,  in  her.,  broken  or  cut 
short :  said  of  a  cross,  weapon,  or  the  like, 
used  as  a  bearing. 

blemishloss  (Wein'ish-les),  a.    [<  ble-mUh,  »., 
+  Jf»g.]    Without  blemish;  spotless;  perfect; 
without  defect. 
A  life  in  all  so  UemUklttt.      FrUham.  Uisorla.  xuvIL 
blemishment  (blem'ish-ment),  n.    [<  blemish, 
n.,  +  -utr sf.J    Damage;  flaw;  impairment. 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honours  WrnvisA  111*71/. 

AVurr,  f.  tf..  IV.  Ii.  «. 

blemmatrope  (blem'a-trop),  ».  [<  Gr.  ,i>jfiua, 
look,  glance,  eye  (<  ifz-tTrie,  look),  +  Tptrrriv, 
turn.]  An  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  va- 
rious positious  of  the  eye. 

blench  1  (blench),  r.  [In  early  mod.  E.  some- 
times Bpelled  blanch  by  confusion  with  blanch, 
make  white  (see  blanch1  and  blanch-):  <  ME. 
WcscAcn,  also  blcnkcn,  occasionally  Mincfcoi, 
turn  aside,  evade,  disconcert,  usually  intrans., 
shrink  back,  give  wav,  <  AS.  blrncan  (n  Icel. 
btekkja),  deceive.  suppo<ied  to  be  a  causal  form 
of  •btincan,  blink  (cf.  ffrrscJil.  causal  of  drink), 
but  the  latter  verb  does  not  occur  in  the  older 
language:  see  blink.  For  the  sense  'deceive,' 
cf.  W«ir  one's  eye.*,  deceive,  under  Wrwrl.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  shrink;  start  back;  give  way; 
flinch;  turn  aside  or  fly  off. 

Tboutfh  sometimes  you  do  WewA  from  this  to  that. 

Sl>*t.,  M.  for  M.,  Iv.  S. 
Ill  tent  him  to  the  quick;  If  he  but  btenrh. 
I  know  my  course.  SKak.,  Hamlet,  IL  S. 

I  know  his  people 
Are  of  his  own  choice,  men  that  will  not  kilter 
Nor  We.uA  much  at  a  bullet. 

Fltict.tr,  The  Pilgriro,  v.  X 

2.  To  quail :  said  of  the  eve. 

lXt  Iras*.  1.  To  deceive;  cheat. — 2.  To 
draw  back  from;  shirk;  avoid;  elude;  deny 
from  fear. 

He  now  Urnehed  what  tiefure  ...  he  affirmed.  Ktv/yn. 

3.  To  hi  uder  or  obstruct;  disconcert;  foil. 
The  rrlicls  Is-sleged  thon,  winning  the  even  sround  ofl 


blend-water 

3.  One  who  blenches  or  flinches, 
blench-flrmt  (blench'frrm),  n.  Same  as  Maac*- 

farm. 

blench -hoi ding  (blenchTiil'ding),  n.  Same  as 
blanrh-holding. 

blend1  (blend),  r. ;  pret.  blended, 
or  blent,  ppr.  blending.  [<  ME. 
sometimes  intnius.,  a  secondary  form  i 
nVn,<  AS.  blandan,  a  strong  verb  (=  OS.  Itlandan 
=  Icel.  blanda  —  Sw.  blaruta  s=  Dan.  blonde  = 
OHO.  blantan,  MHO.  blanden  =  Ooth.  WondVin  l, 
mix:  see  bland*.]  L  rroN*.  1.  To  mix  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  the  things  mixed  be- 
come inseparable,  or  cannot  easily  be  separated. 
In  particular :  (a)  To  mix  (different  sorts  or  qualities  «< 
a  commodity)  In  order  to  prndtu-e  a  particular  brand,  kind, 
or  quality :  as,  to  &ts>ui  teas :  to  Urnti  tobacco  <M  lnmli 
ao  intimately  or  harmoniously  that  the  Identity  or  Individ, 
uallty  of  the  things  mixed  is  lost  or  ohacured  In  a  new 
product :  aa,  many  races  are  bUtutid  In  the  modern  Eng. 
Uabtnaa. 

BJder  and  horse,    friend,  foe,-  lu  one  red  bqrtal  Uersc. 

fltrrwi  rhilde  llsroid.  111.  ». 
Blended  sjkI  IntertwUted  In  tills  life  are  the  sources  of 
Joya  and  tears.  If  (/uincey. 

I  U*nd  In  aorig  thy  Bowers  and  tbee. 

H'AiHicr,  First  FUiwera. 
(c)  To  canae  to  |«aa  tmpervepllbly  into  one  anuther; 
unite  si^lhal  there  shall  tie  no  prn  eptlWe  llaeof  division  : 
aa,  to  Wet..!  the  colors  of  a  painting 
2f.  To  mix  up  in  the  mind;  confound  (one 
thing  with  another). —  3f.  To  stir  up  (a  liquid); 

"    figuratively,  disturb. 


hence,  to 
-4f.  To 


pollute  by 


;  spoil  or 


And  all  these  stoiniea,  which  now  his  tsrauty  Mriwf. 

El*n**T,  Si.i4iiirts,  lxiL 

And  thy  thrwnerojall  with  dlsbiMiour  Wrnt.^ 

=  8vn.  JsVjf,  etc.   See  mi'n/ftr. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  mix  or  mingle;  unite  in- 
timately so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole; 
unite  so  as  to  bo  indistinguishable. 

And  K«|icrt "•  oath,  and  Vromwell's  prayer. 

•"»  Sunder  MeivW.     Vklttier,  Tlie  Exiles, 


must  all  the  fashion  of  the  world. 
And  past  and  future  Into  one  did  Ucntl. 

William  Murrit,  Karthty  Paradise,  I.  M». 

2.  To  pass  imperceptiblv  into  each  other :  as, 
sea  ana  sky  seemed  to  blend. 

The  disUiit  |«ks  gradually  Hm.i,d  with  the  white  at- 
mosphere  alxo  e  them.  rjiiirf*;..  i  JlaLlers.  p.  IMS. 

It  woiilJ  clearly  lie  adr 
luclpielit  species  II  tlM'y  could  t 
the  same  principle  that,  when  inaii  is  selecting  i 
saiiM*  time  two  lartetkw.  It  Is  iie<>esaary  that  lie  sh*mld 
keep  them  separate.      i>ttrin'«,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  is*. 


blend!  (blend),  h.    [<  blrmfl,  r.] 
or  mixture,  as  of  liquids,  colors,  etc. 


1.  A  mixing 
as,  tea 

of  our  own  Moid. —  2.  The  brand,  kind,  or 
quality  produced  by  mixing  together  different 
sorts  or  qualities  of  a  commoditv:  as.  a  fine 
Mend  of  tea;  tho  finest  blend  of  whiskv. 
blende,  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Mewled.  bJrwf,  ppr. 
blending.  [<  ME.  WewfitM,  <  AS.  blindan  (  = 
OFries.  blenda,  blinda  =  Dan.  MrrwoV  =  LO. 
Mc>i»ci»  =  OHG.  blenijan.  blenden,  MHO.  O.  blen- 
den),  tmtko  blind;  factitive  verb  of  blind,  blind: 
aee  Minrfl,  a.  and  e.]    To  Wind;  deceive. 

This  multiplying  Nui  Ibllndethl  so  many  ««. 

t'Artiieer,  Canon's  Vwiman  s  Tale,  1.  3et). 
Reason  Menr  throogli  passion.   Sjmutr,  F.  g..  II.  Iv.  7. 


icorn  (blend'kdrn),  a.  [<  Mrnrfl  +  corn. 
Cf.  Dan.  dial.  Manrfes-om.]  Wheat  and  rye 
sown  and  grown  together.  .V.  K.  I). 
blende  (Wend),  n.  [AUo  blrnd,  Mt»d,  blindr;  < 
0.  blende,  bleude,  <  blenden,  blind,  dar.zle :  see 
blen<P.]  An  ore  of  zinc;  a  native  snlphid  of  nine, 
but  commonly  containing  more  or  less  iron, 
also  a  little  cadmium,  and  sometimes  rarer  ele- 
ments (gallium,  indium),  its  color  li  nn-tlj  iirms 
ami  black,  hut  when  purr  It  In  yelhiw  or  evei,  ishite.  The 


(•f/niie  is  nlfc-i  emtiloy.^1  in  such  n.miKHiiid  I 

niailsanese-bleiKle,  xliir-tdeniie,  ruby-I'lemle.  U»  deiilgTiste 
certain  lnilierat.«(slilpMils  of  the  metals  u  harwi-t.  rfscl  1'}  a 
brilliant  llon-me tall!,  luster.  AUix-alled  >}&alfr\t',  Ittlm 
<iii/-'hi.  and  by  Kuril*))  niluers  mort  Ua<t  slid  Wuei^hf*. 

blender  (blcn'der),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
blonds;  specifically,  a  brush  made  of  badgers' 
hair,  used  by  grainers  ami  artists  in  bit  tiding. 
S.-e  Mending, 

blending  (bleu Ming),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  Meitrfl, 
r.]  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  min- 
gling, spceiruallv,  In  ;<iiii/iiin  (a  i  A  niethmi  of  laying 
on  iliitiTent  tiiits  so  tlist  they  may  mingle  together  whlb> 
wet  slid  fuse  Into  cu.ii  other  Insenilhly.  (6)  The  process 
of  causins  t'luioents  to  melt  or  blend  t.^gether  by  passing  a 
soft  bnisb  of  ht-.li  !<r  badgers'  hair,  callwl  a  btrnder  or  wyft. 
ru"-,  .iv.  r  th.  in  with  a  delicate,  feathery  touch. 

blendoUS  (lili-n'dus),  a.  [<  blende  +  -tm*.]  In 
mineral.,  pertaining  fo  or  consisting  of  1  * 

blend-water  <  Wend'wn'teT),  ».  A  i 
of  cattle.    Also  called  mtire-hough. 


uigiii 
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Blenheim 

BlenheinMblen'em),  ».  [From  nienhrim  House, 
erected  by  the  English  Parliament  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  military 
services,  and  especially  of  his  great  victory  at 
Blenheim,  0.  BUndheim,  in  Bavaria,  Aug.  13, 
1704.]  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  of  the  spaniel 
kind,  preserved  in  perfection  at  Blenheim 
House,  near  Oxford,  England,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Blenheim  orange,  wig.   Bee  the  nouns. 

blenkt,  r.  i.  [A  var.  of  blink,  a.  v. ;  partly  con- 
fused with  blenehl.]  1.  Toshine;  gleam;  glit- 
ter.— 2.  To  glanco ;  give  a  look. 


,.fln 


all*  .  .  .  having  the  lctnii 
Jaw**  I.,  In  ll  Israeli  i 


nk  upon  any 
t  Lit,  II.  147. 


paper, 

blennadenitis  (blen'ad-e-ni'tis),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  ii'tivvoc,  fiivm,  mucus,  +  oiV',  a  gland,  + 
Mil.  Cf.  adenitis.]  In  pathoi.,  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  gland*. 

blennelytrU  <bleu-e-lit'ri-§),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
(I'/.iyvoc,  mucus,  +  i/vrpov,  sheath  (vagina). J 
Same  as  leneorrhea. 

blennenteria  (blen-en-te'ri-ft),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
i&jwoe,  mucus,  +  Ivnpov,  intestine.]  In  pathoi., 
a  mucous  flow  from  the  intestines. 

blennentery  i  blen'en-te-ri),  ».  Same  as  blen- 
nenteria. 

blenniid  (blen'i-id),  n.   A  fish  of  the  family 

BlenniitUr. 


_j(ble.nri^o).».t.l.   [NL.,  <  Blenmn. 
+  -ida-.]^  A  famHj  °^™ea,  typified  by  the 


with  different  limits. 


ftaatlon  It  I*  a  family  of  Arnhth4>fJrryyii  Urnmi/vrrne*. 
having  the  ventral  Boa  Jugular  and  Ltnnpoard  of  a  few 
rnya  <aonietlmea  abirut),  a  prominent  anal  papilla,  and 
few  or  iw  anal  ipinea. 

blonniifonn  (blen'ld-fortn),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  character*  of  the  Blennli/omes ; 
having  the  form  of  a  blenuv. 

Blenniiformea  (blon'id-for'mez),  n. td.  fXL., 
<  L.  blenniu*,  blennv,  +  fonna,  form.)  In 
Gilntber's  classification  of  Ashes,  a  division 
of  Acanthopteri/gti,  having  the  body  low,  sub- 
cylindrical  or  compressed,  and  elongate  (rare- 
ly oblong);  the  dorsal  fin  long;  the  spinous 
portion  of  the  dorsal,  if  distinct,  very  long,  as 
well  developed  as  the  soft  portion,  or  more  so; 
the  whole  fin  sometimes  composed  of  spines 
only ;  the  anal  more  or  less  lengthened ;  the 
caudal  subtruneate  or  rouuded,  ami  the  ven- 
tral* thoracic  or  jugular,  if  present. 

BlonniinaB (blen-f-l  n6),  ».  til.  [XL., <  Blenniu* 
,  +  -i/kt.J  A  subfamily  of  rlltmniidir,  typified  by 
the  genus  Bhnnlnt,  to  which  various  limits  have 
been  assigned. 

blennioid  (blen'i-oid),  a.  and  t».  [<  L.  hlennius, 
blemiy,  +  -obi.]  I.  a.  Likcableuuy;  blennii- 
form."  Also  blennuid. 

H.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Blennttdtr ;  a  blen- 
niid.   Sir  J.  Richardson. 

Blonnioidoa  (blen-i-oi'dA-fc),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Blennius  +  -oidea.]  A  superfamily of acanthop- 
tervgiau  fishes,  nearlv  equivalent'  to  Blenntidn: 
The  prii>ci|Mvnfcrames  are  Uie  Blennjida-.  CUni. 

t?id\e. 

Blonnioidel  (blen-i-oi'df-i),  n.  »(.  [XL.]  A 
family  of  ncautboptcrygian  fishes:  synony- 
mous with  Blennitda:  Aga**i2. 

Blennins  (blen'i-us),  n.  [L.,  also  blendins  and 
blendcii,  <  Or.  jlllwoe,  a  blenny,  <  .jWvwr,  also 
P'Airva,  mucus,  sliine:  inreferoiicetotheuiueoiis 
eoatiug  of  its  skin.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Blrnniidir,  originnllv  containing  numer- 
ous species  now  dispersed  in  mimy  different 
genera:  the  term  is  at  present  restricted  to 
those  specie*  which  are  closely  related  to  the 
common  blenny  of  Europe.  See  cut  under 
Blcnniidw. 

blennogenic  (blen-o-jen'ik),  a.  [As  Mcnnotrrn- 
ous  +■  -<c.]  Generating  mucus;  muciparous. 

blennogenoufl(bie-noi'e-nus),n.  [<Gr.  :)iiiwf, 
mucus,  +  ->"'W,  producing:  see  -^eMows.]  In 
met!.,  producing  or  generating  mucus. 

blennoid  (blen  oM),  o.  J_<  Gr.  ;}?Jvmc,  mucus, 
+  ei&oe,  form.] 
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blennometritla  fblen'^-me-tri'tis),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  ^>ivw)f,  mucus,  +  metritis,  q.  v.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  mucous  flow  accompanying  metritis. 

blennophthalmUCblen-oY-thaJ'nri-*),  n.  " 

<  Gr.  p'/Jwoc,  mucus,  +  XL.  ophthalmitis 
jtathoi.,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eye;  conjunctivitis. 

blennorrhagia  (blen-o-ra'ji-a),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
/f/iiTOC,  mucus,  +  -patia,  \  /nr/vimt,  burst, 
break.]  In  pathoi.,  a  discharge  of  mucus;  spe- 
cifically, gonorrhea. 

blennorrhagic  (blen-6-raj'ik),  a.  [<  blennor- 
rhagia+  ■■>.]  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by, 
or  suffering  from  blennorrhagia. 

blennorrhea  (blen-o-re'W,  h.  [NL.,  <  Gr.pAiv- 
mucus,  +  l>ola,  a  flow,  <  t*iv,  flow.]  In 
jiathol.,  a  flow  of  mucus.  The  tinn  It  appttcablc  to 
an  Incmunl  dlMbarKV  from  any  vt  ttii>  mui-mu  aurfacoa, 
but  la  luiially  n«trli  tr<l  to  that  from  tlw  urethra  ami  va- 
irlna,  Bisiorrtiea.    tlm>  nx^llml  W^*ui<vmV.rn. 

blennorrheal  (blen-o-re'al),  a.  [<  6/enaorA«i 
+  -at.]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
blennorrhea.    Also  spelled  blcvHorrha'al. 

blenny  (blcn'i),  n. ;  pi.  blennien  (-iz).  [<  L.  blen- 
niu* :  see  IUfhuihu.]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Blen- 
ttius,  of  the  family  blenniuta;  and  especially  of 
the  subfamily  BUmniina: 

blennymenitis  (bleu'i-me-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ri«r,  mucus,  +  ivqr,  membrane,  +  -ifis.] 
In  pathoi.,  inflammation  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

blens  (blenz),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  blinds:  see 
def.  2.)  1.  A  local  English  name  of  the  com- 
ULilll  cod.— 2.  A  Cornish  name  of  the  bib,  a 
fish  of  the  cod  family.  The  flkh  U  laid  u>  havr  l<ren 
u*  named  from  a  tort  uf  luuae  hau  capable  (if  InBatJnii  and 
reacmltllns  a  lileh  or  bLalu,  whlcn  is  foraied  of  an  iMitrr 
layer  pastuijt  frum  the  clievka  ovur  tbe  eye.  and  a  accond 
layer  pa»lllK  utit  tin'  eyelall.  lMi». 

blent1  (blent).   Past  participle  of  blend*. 
blenVh.  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  " 
t"Aa««r. 

blepharadenitiB  (blcf-o-rad-o-ni'tis),  ».  [NL., 

<  (jr.  tl'Jfapm,  eyelid,  +  li'V1  (a&v),  gland,  + 
-itis.]  In  pathoi. ,  inflammation  of  the  Meibo- 
mian glands.    Also  written  Mc/iA<irfM)((enitu>. 

blepharal  (blef'a-rsl),  <i.  K  Or.  Mijapm,  eye- 
lid +  -at.]    Pertaining  to  the  eyelids. 

blepharedema  (blef-a-rS-de'mB),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  ji'ii^aoot',  eyelid,  +  (AAqua,  swelling:  see 
edema.]    In  pathoi.,  edema  of  the  evelids. 

blepharitis  :  tjlef^-ri'tis),  n.    [XL.',  <  Gr. 
fafior,  eyelid,  +  -itu.   Vt.  Gr.  ,1/t+afHTtt,  adj.,  of 
or  on  the  eyelids.]    In  pathoi.,  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids. 

blepharoadenitis  (blef 'a-ro-ad-e-ni'tia),  a. 
[XL.]    Same  as  blepharadenitis. 

blepharopbimosis  (blcf ' a-rd-fl-mo'sis),  a. 
[XL.,  <  Gr.  ,i/Jfapor,  eyelid,  4-  tWuuo/r,  a  muz- 
zling, shutting  np  of  an  orifice,  <  tv/iotf,  muz- 
zle, shut  up,  <  f/uic,  a  muzzle]  In  pathoi., 
congenital  diminution  of  the  space  between  the 
eyelids.  Ihinglimn. 

blepharophthalmia  (blef'a-rof-thal'mi-ft),  ». 
[XL.,  <  Gr.  iM^apov,  eyelid,  +  o«yto/iiia,  oph- 
thalmia.] tn  pathoi.,  conjunctivitis  accom- 
panied bv  blepharitis. 

blepharophthftlmic  (blef'a-ftif-tbal'mik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  blepharophthalmia. 

blepharoplastic  (blef'a-ro-plas'tik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  blepbaroplasty. 

blepharoplasty  (blef'a-ro-plas'ti).  n.  [<  Gr. 
d'rJi4apov,  eyelid,  +  iinsTie,  verbal  adj.  of 
j?aootit>,  form,  mold.]  In  mrg.,  tbe  operation 
of  making  a  new  eyelid  from  a  piece  of  skin 

[XL. 
stroke.] 


d,  + 

of  the  orbicular  muscle 


if  the  evelid. 


blepharoatenosis  (blef ' n-rv-st<-.u6'sis),  n. 
[Stj.,  <  Gr.  .Oi'on/wv,  eyelid,  +  erh-ueir,  a  >iar- 
rowiug,  <  rrrmii',  contract,  narruw,  <  e.nvir, 
,  a  diminution  of  the  space 
not  of  congenital  origin. 


narrow.  J  In  pi 
between  the  ey 
See  bleiiharoiiiti 


•liil- 


+  i«<iV  =  E.  <Wi'i.]  A  large  bubaline  or  alcela- 
pliine  antelope  of  South  Africa,  Damali*  or 
Aleelaphtu  alMJrotu.  with  a  white  face  or  blaze. 

bloschef,  r.  t.   S**  NesA. 

bloaht,  v.  t.  [ME.  bksshen,  blesehen,  <V«sscm, 
tVfssrn,  prob.  of  LG.  origin :  MI).  bleMehen, 
bluj&chen,  IX  bln*sehen  =  LG.  blusehen,  quench, 
extinguish,  appar.  contr.  of  'belesehen,  \  be-  + 
MLG.  letchen  =  MD.  Jesscaot  =  OHG.  letken, 
MHO.  lesehen,  G.  Idtchev,  put  out,  causal  of 
OHG.  leskan,  MUG.  Ie*chfn  (G.  loachen),  go  out, 
as  fire;  prob.,  with  present-formative  -«k  (  = 
AS.  -*o,  E.  as  in  <*rrs*.  trass,  etc.),  from 
the  root  of  AS.  .ccj^in,  OHG. 
see  toyt.]  To  quench ; 
fire). 


n,  et«.,  lay: 
;  put  out  (a 


transplanted  from  an  adjacent  part, 
blepharoplegia  (blef'a-ro-ple'ji-jj),  n 

<  (ir.  M^aom,  eyelid,   +  "'V}'/,  a 

Same  as  pto*i». 
blepharoptosis  (blef 'a-rop-to'&is),  ».    [XL.,  < 

Gr.  .ifX^apuv,  eyelid,  4-  TTuetc,  a  fall.]  Same 

as  ptosit. 

blepharorhaphy  (blef'a-ro-raf'i),  n.  [NL.,  < 
tir.  ff/uoa/w,  eyelid,  +  a  sewing,  seam,  < 

fMTTtiv,  sew.]  Tbe  surgicnl  operation  of  unit- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to  each  other,  as 
after  enucleation. 

blepharospasm  (blefa-ry-spazm),  it.    [<  Gr. 

ipasm.]  Spasm 


flWAjm  [»ar.  *fe«Ay»l,  or  qwenrhyn.  citlnouot 

Pmmj4.  Part,,  p.  30. 

bless'  (blcs),  r.  f. ;  pret-  and  pp.  Ncssevi  or  blent, 
i>t>r.  blessing.  [<  ME.  bUtsen,  blt*tie»,  bleteen, 
bletsien  (also  blissen,  etc. ),  <  AS.  Uitsian,  btetlsum 
=  ONorth.  bbxdsia,  gi-blatltia,  bless  (>  Icel. 
blcUa,  bleza,  mod.  blesta,  bless),  originally 
'blodison,  which  may  have  meant  'consecrate 
the  altar  by  sprinkliug  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice'  (Sweet),  lit.  make  bloody,  <  WoVf, 
blood,  with  verb-formative  as  in  elansimi, 
cleanse,  mt'aarinN,  grow  small  (see  cleaner  and 
mince).  Coufused  in  ME.  and  since  with  the 
unrelated  bliss ;  heneo  the  ME.  parallel  fonni 
blissen,  blissienjbliseen ,*  and  see uic&sfully,  blen#- 
fnlness.]  1.  To  cousecruto  or  set  apart  to 
holy  or  sacred  purposes ;  niako  or  pronounce 
holy :  fonuerly  occasionally  used  of  persons. 
And  <lod  Uetttoi  the  avventh  day.  Slid  sanctified  It 

<»•«.  II.  3. 

9.  To  eonsecrate  (a  thing)  by  a  religious  rite, 
as  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  consecrate 
or  hallow  by  asking  God"s  blessing  on :  as,  t o 
bless  fond. 

Whcnr  Uii-  nuu4«r  la  too  raaly  or  too  rtch  ...  to  Weal 
hla  own  taldr.  lfUion,  UkonoklaUea 

And  now  the  libllop  liad  Uett  the  meat 

Simthrp,  Bitltoji  Bruno. 

3.  To  sanctify  (one's  self)  by  making  tho  sign 
of  tho  cross,  especially  as  a  defense  against 
evil  influences  or  agencies:  used  rollexively. 

Aryac  he  tyme  onte  uf  till  lieilde 
And  Myaw  Ud  treat  A  thi  forlie«ie. 

Uabtrt  Bixk  (R.  E.  T.  ft.),  p  17. 
When  they  heanl  Uieac  wopla,  anmc  .  .  .  U*tt  them- 
tatty*  witli  Imtti  handa,  thinking  .  .  .  that  I"-  had  boeti  a 
derll  d»«ruUed.       Vnptharl,  UaheUia.  L  XT,,    (.V.  H.  U.) 

I  fai>cy  I       ,o«  lfe«  |^«r«<^  at  U.S.  terrible  relation. 
l«<fu  Jf.  r.  Jfi,Nf«;ru,  belter.,  II.  47.    (A.  E.  J5.) 

4f.  To  defend;  preserve;  protect  or  guard 
from  evil ;  reflcxively,  to  guard  oue's  self  from ; 
avoid;  eschew. 

And,  were  not  llevellly  graec  that  did  him  lArtw , 
Ue  Itad  heeiie  priuUlred  all,  a»  Odn  ai  Itowre. 

K  m  tn  m  thl  w  '1  w^"*unl  th  '  *'?tnl~ 
llcforo  ten  worda  \d  hera, 

PUldur,  Wlhbrooaet  haae,  I.  X 

And  therefore  (lod  lira  ii»  from  Unit  [xparatlon  by 
dcathl,  and  I  will  hope  »ell  of  Ihc  rest 

A ntUtl.i  Sluan,  In  U  lusell  «  Cutli*,  of  Lit,  II.  TT7. 

5.  To  invoke  or  pronounce  a  blcsning  upon 
(another  or  others) ;  commend  to  God's  favor 


blesbok,  blessbok  (hles'bok),  «.    [Also  Eng- 
l  blessbuek  :  <  U.  blesbok,  <  blcs,  m  E.  W, 


railed  Jacoh.  and  Urwd  lilm.  (Sen.  uvlii.  1. 
timet  I  M«f  him,  u*  he  ki>,  It  tit-Mrfe  my  b.-|. 

Trnnymn,  MayOileelt. 

6.  To  confer  well-being  upon:  bestow  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  or  good  of  any  kind  upou; 
ninke  nappy.  pruKpcnms,  or  fortuuute:  prosper 
with  temporal  or  spiritual  benefits:  as,  a  nation 
blessetl  with  peace  and  pleuty. 
The  Lord  thy  God  ahull  Uan  luoe  In  all  that  th.mdoett 
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If  I  do  well  I  shall  be  kit  fed,  whether  any  bleu  me  or 

not  SrMes,  Tahle-Tallt,  i>.  17. 

7.  To  favor  (with);  make)  happy  or  fortunate 
by  some  specified  means:  an,  Messed  with  a 
good  constitution  ;  Messtd  with  filial  children. 

You  will  to  your  lute,  I  heard  you  could  touch  it  cuu- 
niinily ;  pray  Mess  my  can  a  little. 

Shirley.  Witty  Fair  One,  L  a. 

Mn,  Hnll  .  .  .  Meeiof  John  with  three  daughters. 

.4rftsil*»iif,  Ji>hn  Bull  (17M1,  p.  Ju.    (.V.  B.  T>.) 

8.  To  praise  or  extol  (a)  as  holy  or  worthy  of 
reverence,  or  (fc)  as  the  giver  of  1 
tol  or  glorify  with  thai 
of  benefits  received. 

BUst  the  l<urd,  o  my  soul  :  and  all  thai  Is  within  n>e, 
Urst  Mt»  holy  nanir.  I's.  cut.  I. 

,  and  bbM  my  fortune. 
■  *.WIldg«u«  Chase,  I1LL 

9.  To  esteem  or  Bceount  happy;  ci 
felicitate :  used  rcflcxively. 

The  nation,  ahall  We-  iVumWiw  III  him.       Jer.  It.  S. 

Blot  not  (**•»</ only  that  thou  wen  born  In  Athens. 

Sir  T.  Browne.  Christ.  Mor  ,  I.  A 
[Often  used  in  exclamation*  with  various  shades  of  □■can- 
ing departing  more  or  lea*  widely  from  the  literal  sense : 
aa,  Uuu  blew  me!  bles*  you !  Mf**  the  mark :  etc.]— God 
bless  the  mark.  Sec  m.iri  —  Not  to  have  a  penny  to 
bleu  one's  self  With,  to  be  penniless  :  In  allusion  to  Ihe 
croM  on  the  silver  penny  (ef.  licr.  A'resiirrl,  or  to  tho  prac- 
tice of  crossing  the  palm  with  a  piece  of  silver.  X.  a.  U. 
— To  be  blessed,  a  euphemism  tor  to  fee  damned,  aa,  I'm 
Usssrd  if  he  dUlu  t  run  away ;  I'm  Messed  if  I  know,  (slang. ) 

l  m  Usesnt  If  I  don't  expect  the  car  back  to-morrow 
morning.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  II.  it 

An  emphatic  and  earnest  deal  re  to  he  blentd  it  ahe 
Woskl.  IHfJrem,  Oliver  Twist,  iliL 

To  bleu  one's  eelf. 

(»)  To  el 
-To  bleu 

•elf. 

bless (bles),  r.  f.  and  i.  [<  ME.  blesttn, 
biecton,  strike,  wound,  <OF.  blecier, 

F.  Wrttscr,  wound,  injure;  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  <  MHO.  seJuetxn,  out  to  pieces,  < 

G.  err-  (=  AS.  Id-,  E.  to-2),  apart-  +  Mefc,  bles, 
OHQ.  bltU,  a  patch,  a  piece.]  1.  To  wound; 
hurt;  bent;  thump.  Skellon. — 9.  [Appar.  a  de- 
flection of  sense  1.  Some  fancy  that  it  refers 
to  "the  old  rite  of  blessing  a  field  by  directing 
the  hands  to  aU  parts  of  it"  (see  Man').]  To 

'  He  prised  In  formed 

A  stssW  to  with  his  brl  jt  bront  about*  In  eche  side 
Thai  what  rink  so  he  raust  he  rua  never  after. 

William  nf  Palm,  1. 11M. 
Bia  sparkling  blade  about  hla  head  he  Meat 

Saeoarr,  r.       1.  vlli.  «S. 

bleesbok,  ».    See  WevAot. 

Mussed  (bles'ed  or  bleat;  aa  pret.  and  pp.  com- 
monly pronounced  Moat,  and  often  so  written), 
p.  a.  [Pp.  of  Wcjtai .]  i .  Consecrated ;  holy :  aa, 
the  Messtd  sacrament. 


(a)  To  felicitate  one's  aelf ;  exult 
me,"  "God  bleaa  me,"  or  the  like. 

ooe'e 
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8.  By  euphemism :  Cursed ;  damned ;  con- 
founded: a  term  of  mitigated  objurgation,  and 
often  merely  emphatic  without  objurgation: 
as,  the  Messed  thing  gave  way;  our  Messed  sys- 
tem of  caucusing;  he  lost  every  Messed  cent  ho 

had.   Blessed  belL  SceM/i.    Blessed  thistle.  See 

tAiittr.— The  blessed, the luinu  in  heaven;  thebeatilled 
taints. 

The  state  also  of  tkr  IArA*d  In  Paradise,  though  never 
"t,rMiul,  rhurc'Mloverllmnnt,  I.  t. 

(bles '  ed  -  erb),  n.    [A  tr.  of  ML. 
,  >  E.  hrrb-ltennrt.]    The  com- 
mon European  avens,  Ileum  urbanum. 
blessedly  (bles'ed-li),  ode.    In  a  blessed  man- 
ner; happily;  in  a  fortunate  manner;  joyfully. 
On*  day  we  shall  Wrsseiffu  meet  again  never  to  depart. 

.N'i'r  /'.  Suln^y.  Arcadia,  Hi. 

blessedness  (bles'ed-nes)  ».  [<  Wesarvf  + 
The  state  of  being  blessed ;  happiness;  felicity; 
heavenly  joys ;  the  favor  of  God. 

Uia  ( VTLilaey'*]  overthrow  hetip'd  hauplneia  upon  him ; 
for  then,  luul  u<«l  till  then,  he  felt  hlnuelf. 
Ami  fuund  Die  MeatcdncM  of  belnu  little. 

Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  i. 

Nor  lily,  nor  no  (rlorioua  hyacinth. 
Are  of  that  iweetneaa,  whiteneaa,  tenderneat, 
Soflneia,  ajid  aaliafyinir  Mettedntu, 
Aa  my  Evanllie.      Ftetchtr,  Wife  for  s  Month,  L  1. 
It  ii  ueh  an  one  na,  heintr  liesun  in  grace,  paaei  Into 
glory,  UeMttdnru,  and  immortslity.  South. 
SlnglS  bloaaodjieaa,  the  unmarried  aUte;  celibacy. 

(Irowa.  Urea,  and  dlea,  In  riwjit  lArMttitM. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D..1.  I. 

-Byn.  P*lMty,  Hti**,*ic.  (see  Aao/4iww).  Joy,  lieatftude. 
blesser  (blos'er),  ».    One  who  bestows  a  bless- 
ing; ono  who  blesses  or  causes  to  prosper. 

(iod,  the  giver  of  the  gift,  or  bUnrr  ,*t  the  action. 

Jtr.  Taylor,  Holy  living.  |  i. 

blessfully  (bles'ful-i),  adv.  [For  blUtfMy,  by 
confusion  of  ofc*»l  with  bliia;  so  Mil  hle^ful, 
and  even  btemedful,  as  variations  of  bluu/ul. 
See  6Jr*jl  and  bliss.]    Blissfully.  [Hare.] 

t«  tlkcte  msuy  arc  bU^fullv  inco«nbmitt  of  the  opinion, 
it*  Import,  Ita  history,  and  even  Ita  usuic. 

Sir  W.  UamiUim. 

blessfulness  (bles'ful-nes),  s.  [For  blissfulnnu. 
Cf.  blfssfultg/]  Blissfulness.  Drant.  [Rare.] 
blessing  (bles'ing),  a.  [<  ME.  blttting*.  Ue»- 
snnge,  etc.,  <  AH.  bUUtung,  bl&lsunq,  verbal  n.  of 
blitsian,  bless:  see  Uest>.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
voking or  pronouncing  happiness  upon  another 
or  others:  benediction.  Specifically,  in  the  I.atln 
and  (Irvek  churches,  the  set  of  pronouncing  a  benediction 
on  the  laity  or  Inferior  clcrgv.  performed  by  a  liujiop  or 
other  prieat  In  the  RomanTatnolt  " 
Is  im>w  given  with  all 
formerly  with 
the  thumb  and 
the  first  two  fin- 


le  Church,  the  blessing 


I  .  .  .  dipped  my  finger  In  the  blattd  water. 

JfurryiK,  Phantom  Ship,  1.   (.V.  K.  />.)  a 


sers  of  the  right 
Kami  extended 


8.  Worthy  of  adoration :  as,  tho  W«s««f  Trinity. 

0  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
".  Wc«d  feel. 

JfiffoH,  Nativity,  L  SS. 


,  prevent  t! 
And  lay  II  lowly  at  hU 


Jcaiu,  the  Christ  of  tint, 
TIL  Kutli 


ither  »  Wcaswf  Son. 
Bonar,  n>ium  ikf  Faith  and  nope. 
8.  Enjoying  supreme  happiness  or  felicity; 
fnvored  with  blessings;  highly  favored :  happv; 
fortunate:  as,  "  England's  blessed  shore,"  Shah., 
2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2;  the  blessedest  of  mortals. 

a  which  they  shall  any,  BUuttd 
Luke  xxiii.  2). 

Fan  well, 

Iv.  1. 

Man  never  la,  but  alwaya  I'o  I*,  H*/\. 

I'vj-t,  Eaio)  nn  Man.  i.  UB. 

Speelflcally  — 4.  Eniojing  spiritual  blessings 
and  the  favor  of  tiod;  enjoying  heaveulv  feli- 
city; beatified. 

BUtxd  arc  tlic  merciful :  for  they  sliall  obtain  mrrev, 

M  ut  i.  7. 

Beverem  M  like  a  M»«e.f  mint,  >7ni*.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  Hi.  3. 
B.  FTaught  with  or  impnrtitig  bles«ings;  bo- 
Btowing  happiness,  lienltli,  or  prosjierify. 

The  <|U»litv  of  men-)  .  .  .  is  twice  fif»«V<l; 

II  UesKih  him  that  st»«-».  »r-l  him  that  takts. 

Skak.,  M.  of  V.,  Iv.  I. 
Thon  M'A.r.f  .tax  I  thank  thee  („r  th.  Het.L 

fUlrh.;-.  1  althful  Shepherdess,  II.  'i 

8.  Bringing  happiness;  pleasurable;  joyful: 
as.  a  most  *'»•.«<»•</  time;  "a  blinml  sight  to 
see,"  7'<7'i/i.  Iliary,  May  211.  lfiGO. —  7.  Endowed 
with  or  [Misscsshig  healing  virtues. 

I  have  .  .  ,  lluele  rulllllinr 

T(.  nit  anil  to  my  aU  the  U'r>  t  Intml.mi 
That  dwell  in  vc^euvis,  in  ni.  (^1.  *top.-» 

.fhak.,  l  ericlcs,  IU.  2. 


nd  the  two 
remaining  An- 
gers tamed 
down.  In  the 
Greek  Church, 
the  thumb  and 
the  third  finger 
of  tho  same  hand 
axe  Joined,  the 
other  lingers  be- 
ing extended. 

Some        RajAcm     t-»tln  Church  !«M  use'.  Creek  Clejrih. 

writers    see    In  i-nwiuw  of  iui>h  wi  niew^ 

thla   position  a 

symbol  of  the  Greek  aacmt  mnnoaram  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  In  either  case  the  three  Angers  (or  two  fingers 
and  thumb)  extended  sytnbulire  the  Trinity.  In  the  An- 
glican Church,  vllher  the  former  or  the  present  Latin  ges- 
ture It  used. 

2.  The  form  of  words  used  in  this  invocation 
or  declaration  ;  a  (or  the)  benediction. — 3.  The 
bestowal  of  divine  favor,  or  of  hallowing,  pro- 
tecting, or  prospering  influences:  as,  to  ask 
Hod's  blessing  on  any  undertaking.— 4.  A  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  benefit ;  anything  which  makes 
nappy  or  prosperous ;  something  to  be  thank- 
ful lor;  a  boon  or  mercy:  as,  the  blessings  of 
life,  of  health,  or  of  civilization;  it  is  a  blem- 
ing  we  fared  bo  well. 

Nature's  full  NfcasiniM  would  lie  well  dispensed. 

.  Milton,  I  •  niiut,  1.  77-'. 

5.  Euphemistically,  a  curse;  u  scolding;  a  cas- 
tigat  inn  wit  h  words — To  aak  a  blessing,  t«  say  gruv 
before  a  ro,al. 

blest  (blest),  prrf.,  pp.,  and  />.  a.  A  contracted 
form  of  blessed. 

Wet  I'blet),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  IJrttnl,  ppr.  f</c<- 
ting.  [<  F.  Wefn'r,  become  'sleepy,'  <  hbtle, 
'sk*epv,'  applied  to  a  pear  (w«<  poire  Me  tie), 
fetu.  of  a  disused  masc.  'Mtt,  <  OF.  Met,  fem. 
bli  lte,  soft,  mellow,  overri|M",  cf.  eqniv.  bltehe, 
bteqne,  applied  also  to  an  overripe  apple  (Cot- 


blight 

gTSveJtftiso  Mttsc,  blosxr.  Mot  (Roquefort).  The 
relations  of  these  forms,  and  their  origin,  are 
uncertain.]  To  become  "  sleepy  "  or  internally 
decayed,  as  n  poar  which  ripens  after  being 
picked. 

Its  I  the  mcdlsr's]  fruit  is  hartl,  acid,  and  unfit  for  eating 
till  it  loses  ita  uTeen  colour  and  becomes  bUtted. 

AVyc.  Ilrti.,  XII.  »1. 

bletcht,  i*.  f.  [Tho  aasibilatcd  form  of  Meet, 
r.  Cf.  W«fcA,  Mart.]  To  black;  inako  blsck. 
Leeina. 

bletcht,  n.    [The  assibilated  form  of  Wee*,  «. 
Cf.  W<  fcA,  r.J    Blacking.  Lerins. 
bletheri  (blcrn'er).  r.  i. 
blether^  (blero'tr),  ». 

Strtngin'  WcfAcrs  up  in  rhyme. 

blether-  (bk-TH'er), «. 
bletherskate  (TjlerH'^r-skat), 

lilatkerskitr. 

bletonlsm  (blet'on-lzm),  n.  [So  called  from  M. 
BleUm,  a  i  reneli'man  living  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  who  was  said  to  have  this  fac- 
ulty.] The  pretended  faculty  of  perceiving 
and  indicating  subterraneous  springs  and  cur- 
rents by  peculiar  sensations. 

bletoniit(blet'on-ist),  n.  [See  Mrfonimi.]  One 
who  possesses  or  pretends  to  possess  the  fac- 
ulty of  bletonism. 

bletting  (blet'ing),  s.  [Verbal  n.  of  blet,  r.] 
The  slow  internal  decay  or  "sleepiness"  that 
takes  place  in  some  fruits,  as  apples  and  pears, 
after  they  are  gathered.  Lindlcy. 

bleu-de-rol  (bl£'de-rwo'),  n.  [F.,  king's  blue : 
bleu  (see  blue) ;  de,  <  L.  de,  of ;  roi,  king :  see 
rot/.]  In  cerium.,  the  name  given  to  the  cobalt- 
blue  color  in  European  porcelain,  first  pro- 
duced in  Sevres.  It  i,  sumHlmes  uniform,  and  some- 
times mottled  or  tnarlded.  It  waa  one  of  the  first  colors 
used  In  Kuropean  porcelain  deevsratiou. 

blevet.  «'.  f.   A  Middle  English  contraction  of 

blew'TblewS  (bio).   Preterit  of  Mon-i,  fcioir* 
blew:lt,  a.    See  blue. 

ble wart  (ble'wirt),  n.  [Sc.  Cf.  fc/atcorf.]  In 
Scotland,  the  germander  speedwell,  Veronica 
Chanurdry*. 

blewits  (blo'its),  r.  fProb.  same  as  bluets,  pi. 
of  Mttet,^  a  name  applied  to  several  different 

na  tut,  an  edible  purplish  mushroom  common  in 
meadows  in  autumn. 

bleymot,  n.  [<  F.  bleine,  of  same  sense,  re- 
ferred bv  some  to  bltme,  formerly  blaime,  OF. 
bleme,  blesme,  pale:  see  blemish. ~\  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole 
and  the  bone.  Bradley. 

bleynt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  Mam. 

bleyntet.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  blenehK 

Therwlthal  ho  bUj/utt  ami  cryedc.  A ! 

CAaiscev,  Knight  a  Tale,  L  00. 

bliandt,  »■    See  Meaunl. 

bliaust,  bliautt,  ».    See  Wcaimf. 

bllck't,  r.  i.  [In  mod.  E.  appar.  only  in  dial. 
bliekent,  shining,  bright,  orig.  (as  in  2d  extract 
below)  ppr.  of  Miet;  (a)  <  ME.  Milken,  bUkien, 
Mtken,<  AS.'Mician  as  Ml).  Mieken,  shine,  gleam, 
I).  Mikken,  twinkle,  turn  pale,  =  MLO.  Wirtes, 
shine,  gleam,  =  O.  blieken,  glance,  look,  =  leel. 
Hikn,  shine,  gleam,  =  8w.  Mieka.  glance,  look ; 
a  weak  verb,  in  ME.  mixed  with  the  orig.  strong 
verb  (6)  Miken,<.  AH.bliean  (pret.  Mac,  pp.  bli- 
cen)  =  OS.  Wild n,  shine,  gleam,  =  OFries.  Mika 
(pp.  Miken),  appear,  -  Ml).  6/iXcti,  D.  Milken, 
look,  appear.  =j OHO.  Mihhan  (in  comp.),  MIIO. 
Miehen,  shine,  gleam  ;  perhaps  =  OUulg,  Mis- 
kati,  sparkle,  =  L.  fulgere,  sliine,  lighten,  = 
Or.  <?'/i)m\  burn:  see  fulgent,  yklegm,  phlox. 
Hence  ult.  (from  AS.  bl'iean)  E.  Mcakl,  bleach^, 
q.  v.    Cf.  blink,  Mank.}    To  shine  ;  gleam. 

.  Utfkird  llle  Item  of  tl»e  bnnle  lleuen. 

Altiterntit*  Poruu  (c«L  Morris),  II.  AM. 


The  MvHiiiidV  N-lt  he  here  thrraliontc 
Sir  Caicav»e  and  thr  Urttu  A'..i;j*<  fed.  Morris),  1.  i.^ 


blick1  (bUk),  n.  [<  O.  Mick  =  I).  Dan.  Wil,  a 
look,  glance,  twinkle,  flash,  =  MI.O.  Midt, 
gleam,  sheen;  from  the  verb:  see  Mirk*,  r.] 
The  brightening  or  iridescence  apj«»aring  on 
silver  or  gold  at  the  end  of  the  cupeling  or  re- 
fining process.    Ilavmond,  Mining  Olossar 

blick"  tblik),n.  [rldial.vsr.ofMM..'-'.] 
as  bleak". 

blickey,  blickle  Oillk'i),  n.  A  small  pail  or 
bucket.    [New  Jersey.] 

blight  (blit),  n.  [First  certain  Instances  in  Cot- 
grave  and  Sherwood,  17th  century;  later  a!.-o 


riame 
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culi  the  of  iron^over'  all ): 


blight 

spelled  Wife.  Origin  unknown;  the  variou» ex- 
planation!) olTerod  all  fail  for  lack  of  evidence.] 

1.  Some  influence,  usually  hidden  or  not  con- 
spicuous, that  nips,  blasts,  or  destroy*  plants; 
a  diseased  state  of  plants  caused  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  atmospheric  influence*,  insects, 
parusit  ic  plants,  etc. ;  smut,  mildew,  or  the  like, 
in  tHjlati)  it  it  tometliuet  rettricU-d  t«>  it  clsaa  of  minute 
parasitic  ftuiicl.  the  EtyrijAuctir ,  which  grow  upon  the 
surface  of  leave*  or  Bteiu*  without  entering  the  tluuea,  unit 

due*  a  wlitu*li  appearance,  but  U  frequentl)  applied  also 
•  of  other  group*  which  ar»  destructive  to  crops. 

The  garden  feurt  no  M.jito,  ami  need*  no  fence. 

Cutcprr.  Task,  vl.  772. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  malignant  or  mysterious 
influence  that  nips,  blasts,  destroys,  or  brings 
to  naught;  anything  which  witliera  hope,  blasts 
one's  prospects,  or  checks  prosperity. 

A  blight  seemed  tu  have  fallen  over  our  fortune*. 

IKmuti. 

The  biting  presence  of  a  petty  degrading  care,  auoh  aa 
•  all  higher  effort. 
;  flwt,  Middleman!!.  IL  178. 

3.  In  meti. :  (a)  A  slight  facial  paralysis  in- 
duced by  sudden  cold  or  damp,  (b)  See  blights. 
—  Bladdcr-bUgnt,  a  disease  of  peach-trees  cauaed  by  the 
parasitic  fangu*  Kioasctu  dr/urmans,  which  produce*  in- 
Mated  distortion*  in  the  leave*.  See  Broom  %u.  Pear- 
bllght,  an  epidemic  diaease  attacking  pear-tree*,  also 
known  aa  firr-Uiakt,  and  wIhju  affecting  the  apple  and 
uuince  aa  twitj-Uyiht ,  cauaed  by  a  nilcroaeople  fungus, 
Micrvrwvu  nmyfoWrMs,  one  of  the  bacteria.  Alao  called 
anlAntx  and  stm-ieafd. 

blight  (blit),  r.  1.  [<  blight,  n.]  1.  To  affect 
with  blight;  cause  to  wither  or  decay;  nip, 
blaat,  or  destroy. 

A  cold  and  wet  aumroer  Uiokud  the  corn. 

Kmmon,  Mlac.,  p.  b». 

2.  To  exert  a  malignant  or  baleful  influence 
on;  blaat  or  mar  the  beauty,  hopes,  or  pros- 
pects of ;  frustrate. 

ti^^^iS 

Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy  of  Laat  Century, 
blight-bird  (blit'berd),  it.   A  bird,  as  a  species 

of  Xotteropt,  useful  in  clearing  trees  of  blight 

and  of  insects, 
blighted  (bli'ted),  p.  a. 

Wasted. 

Wo?  %SgL**  *■ 

I  found  It  [Tintoretto's  house]  had  nothing  to  offer  ma 
but  the  usaal  humher  of  commonplace  rooms  In  the  usual 
N»^;Af ing  state  of  restoration.    Ilomllt,  Venetian  Life.  xv. 


o.    Producing  the  ef- 


blightingly  (bli'ting-li),  adr.  By 
with  blighting  influence  or  effect. 


blights  (T>lits)7  n.  pi.    [See  blight,  n.]   A  name 
given  in  some  parta  of  the  United  States  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  urticaria  or  nettle-rash, 
bliket,  «'•  »•  [ME.  Wilcn  and  WUfc™ :  see  Miefcl.] 
To  shine;  gleam, 
blikent.  r.  .'.    [ME  Wi*a*»  (=  Icel.  blitna),  < 
bliken,  shine:  see  blike,  Wic*1.]    1.  To  become 
pale.— 2.  To  shine, 
blimbing  (blim'bing),  n.   Same  as  bilimbl. 
hllnlt  (liTinl,  f.    [<  ME.  Wiaaen,  rarely  bilinnen, 
usually  intmus.,  <  AS.  Wi'snaa,  intra'ns.,  cease, 
eontr.  of  'Mianaa  (=  OHO.  bilmnan),  <  be-  + 
linnan,  ME.  iinnen,  mod.  dial,  /in,  Sc.  tin,  (mil, 
teen,  cease,  =  Iced.  linna  =  Dan.  iinar,  linde  — 
OHG.  "iimnum,  in  hiMnnan  above,  and  MHO. 
ge-iinncn  =  Goth.  mlinnan,  in  afdlnnan,  leave 
off.]    I.  iafran*.  To  cease;  leave  off. 

I  K*n  cry  ere  1  Mi'it, 
0,  her  eyca  are  path*  to  «ln : 

tlmiu,  I-eidtcnt  Palmer*  Ode.. 

H.  Iran*.  To  put  a  stop  to. 

For  nutlwiuor.'  for  that  »r« -eta.  Ie  liad 

LHd  th  other  two  their  crui II  vengeauncc  Win, 

But  b»illi  utbin.c  on  both  *i,lc»  him  lieatad. 

Sl«rutr,  F.  W..  III.  v.  22. 

blinU  (Win),  n.  [<  ME.  Wi«,  <  AS.  Minn,  cessa- 
tion, blinuan,  cease :  see  the  verb.]  End; 
cessation.    B.  Jonnon.  - 

blin^  (blinl,  <i.    A  Scotch  fonu  of  */i«(f. 

blind1  (blind),  a.  [<  MK.  Hmd,  blumt,  <  AH. 
i>/i«(/  =  OS.  hltmi  =  f  )Fries.  Wi/id  =  1).  blind  — 
OHG.  MHO.  hhnt.  (J.  blind  =  Icel.  blmdr  =  Sw. 
blind  =  That,  blind  =  (loth,  blind*,  blind;  cf. 
Lith.  blrwkit.t,  blind,  Lett.  Wow/,' see  dimly, 
OHulg.  bledu,  pale,  dim;  with  factitive  verb 
AS.  blrnttan,  etc.,  make  blind  (see  W/  n/f-').  The 
supposed  I'otinection  with  AS.  hlandan.  etc.,  E. 
bland*-,  as  if  'with  confused  sight.' is  doubtful.] 
1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  sithl,  whether  by 
natural  defect  or  by  deprivation.  | 
or  temporarily ;  not  having  sight. 

They  be  W"«f  leader,  of  the  blind  Mat.  iv.  11. 

Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  lacking  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  discernment;  destitute  of  intellectual, 
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moral,  or  spiritual  sight ;  unable  to  understand 
or  judge. 

I  am  full  bW  In  r.iet.  Art*. 

thereof  I  can  no  aktll : 
All  ello.|U.  iiee  I  put  aptrt, 

follow  Inn  myne  mm  wyll. 
M.»Uj,  B..«e  of  .Nurture  (K.  K  T.  ft.),  p.  71. 
At  a  aolnun  pruce»«ioii  I  liaie  we|it  abundantly,  while 
my  consorU.  tfintl  with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have 
fallen  Into  an  acceaa  of  scorn  and  laughter. 

Sir  T.  firoirne.  Heliaki  Merllcl,  L  3. 
lie  fouicht  hi*  d'lUbt*  an<l  gath.-r'd  »trcuirth. 
He  would  not  make  ht*  Judtrnwot  Unni, 

T'nu\»«rn,  lu  .Mriiboriam,  xcrl. 

3.  Not  directed  or  governed  by  sight,  physical 
or  mental;  not  proceeding  from  or  controlled 
by  reason:  as,  blind  groping;  blind  tenacity. 

That  which  I*  thooitht  to  have  done  the  Ri-houa  hurt, 
I*  their  iroliut  aUKit  to  brlnu  men  to  a  tidn./  olwllenee. 

.SW.fra,  Table  Talk,  p.  23. 

Specifically — 4.  Undiscriminattng ;  heedless; 
inconsiderate;  unreflecting;  headlong. 

HI*  feare  of  God  may  be  as  faulty  as  a  Wi/wf  scale. 

Jfil/oa.  EikouokUute*,  I*. 

Thia  plan  Is  recotpmeniled  neither  to  Uimi  approbation 
nor  to  fifiiuf  reprobatiim.  Jay. 

fj.  Not  possessing  or  proceeding  from  intelli- 
eonseioustiess ;  without  direction  or 
;  irrational;  fortuitous:  as,  a  blind  force 
or  agency;  blind  chance. — 6.  Filled  with  or  en- 
veloped in  darkness ;  dark ;  obscure ;  not  easily 
discernible :  as,  a  blind  corner.  [Archaic.] 
The  Mini  cave  of  eternal  night   Shot.,  Klch.  III.,  t.  X. 

The  blind  mace*  of  thl*  tangled  wood. 

Milton,  Comas,  L  181. 
Mr.  Fierce  hath  let  bis  wife's  closet,  and  the  little  blind 
bedchamber,  and  a  garret,  to  a  silk-man  for  ioi.  fine,  and 
aof.  per  annum.  /Vj*»,  IMary,  II.  4ie. 

Hence— 7.  Difficult  to  see,  literally  or  figura- 
tively; hard  to  understand;  hard  to  make  out ; 
unintelligible:  as,  6/iad  outlinos ;  Wind  writing; 


blind-born 

blind'  (blind),  r.  [<  ME.  blinden,  become  blind, 
make  blind,  deceive  (=  D.  blinden  =  O Fries. 
hlinda  =  OH(«.  blinden,  become  blind,  z=  Dan. 
blinde  =Qoth.  ga-blindjan,  make  blind),  <  Wind, 
a.,  blind.  The  more  common  MK.  verb  is  that 
represented  by  bleiuP,  cj.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
make  blind ;  deprive  of  sight ;  ren  ' 
of  seeing,  wholly  or  partially. 

The  curtain  drawn,  hi*  eye*  begun 
To  wink,  twlng  Miwf/.l  with  a  greater  light. 

Siak.,  Lucrece,  1.  871. 

B.  To  dim  the  perception  or  discernment  of; 
make  morally  or  intellectually  blind. 

:  for  the  | 


fltimf  processes  , 
the  air-bladder. 
Offenders  i 


•d  to 


e  suppu* 

lron<plated  dwv,  chwmg  up  fl 
a  *tnjiig  cell  or  two  Mid  a  » 


Written  In  such  a  queer  Now*  . 

Moaw**, 

8f.  UnlighUd:  as,  blind  caudles.- 0.  Covered; 
concealed  from  sight ;  hidden. 

Oa  the  Ni«f  nick*  are  tost.  DryOm. 
10».  Out  of  sight  or  public  view;  out  of  the 
way;  privato;  secret. 

A  Hind  place  where  Mr.  Ooldaburouiiti  was  to  meet  me. 

/■rpy«.T>lary,  iv-t.  IS.  1891. 
I  was  forced  to  go  to  a  Ut'mf  chophouse,  and  dine  foe 
ten  pence.  Svifi,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  a. 

11,  Without  openings  for  admitting  light  or 
seeing  through:  as,  a  Wind  window;  "blind 
walls,  7>«ay*oa,  Oodiva. — 12.  Not  serving 
any  apparent  purpose ;  wanting  something  or- 
dinarily casential  to  completeness ;  not  fulfil- 
ling its  purttoac :  aa,  a  blind  shell,  one  that 
from  a  bail  fuse  or  other  reason  has  fallen  with- 
out exploding. — 13.  Closed  at  one  end ;  having 
no  outlet ;  c»cal :  as,  a  6/ind  alley. 

from  both  the  aide*  and  ends  of 
Oiren,  A  Hat  Vert. 

lie  incarcerated  behind  an 
econd  prison,  consisting  of 
iwl  alley  RoiiMT  yard  and  a 
Dwkrni,  Uule  IhjlTlt,  v|_ 
Blind  arcade.  See  arcade.  -  Blind  arch.  See  areAl. 
-  -  Blind  area,  a  apace  about  the  basement  of  a  htraao 
designed  to  prevent  moisture  from'Tvaching  the  walla  of 
the  building  :  an  aiublL—  Blind  axle.  See  axle.  Blind 
beetle,  a  name  given  to  two  tiuecta:  (<l>tbe  ojckdiafer 
(Jf/foluNlAa  cu/jnrkVI,  so  cailcil  btH-auee  it  tile*  ngniUEt 
peraoiu  as  if  it  were  blind ;  <M  a  small  chestnut-colored 
Welle  destitute  of  eye*,  found  iu  rive  —  Blind  blocking 
See  bt'Xkinil  —  Blind  buckler,  the  sUijiperof  a  hawse- 
hole.— Blind  bud,  an  aUirtivc  bud:  a  l>ud  tlist  tiears 
no  bloom  >>r  fruit  Hence  plant*  are  ftaid  by  florist*  to 
gii  btintl  when  they  fait  to  fonu  flower-bud*.  —  Blind 
ooal.  coal  alteml  by  the  nassajte  of  a  trap  dike  through 
or  near  It.  I  t'jig,  ]  —  Blind  copy.  In  ynntin,y.  olAcurcly 
wrltU-n  cony  ;  any  copy  hard  to  read.  —  Blind  door.  Sec 
Mind  wxnAoxe  Ulow.  -  Blind  fire,  fuel  arranged  oil  the 
grate  or  rircplsoe  in  sucli  a  manner  a«  !•)  I>e  •  sally  Ignited 
on  the  application  of  n  lighted  match.—  Blind  holes, 
holes,  aa  in  plates  to  be  riveted,  whlrh  nr<*  not  i-olni-ldcnt. 

Blind  lantern,  n  dark  or  unllghted  lontcni  — Blind 
level,  in  miaiier,  a  Utvel  or  ilralniure  nailer,-  whlt-h  has  a 
vertieal  sliaft  at  rach  end  luid  nets  a*  an  inverted  tipbon. 
Blind  planta,  ahortivu  plants  ;  plant*,  as  of  die  cabbage 
and  other  members  of  the  irenus  tlrtwra.  whlrh  Ikave 
failed  to  produce  central  lm.li.  Blind  Side,  thu  Weak 
or  imgllardeil  aide  of  a  person  <ir  thing. 

All  |ie..|»l«  liave  their  Wiwf  »iV/e  -  tht  lr  tuperstltlona 

t.Hmb,  Hplni<Hi4  on  Wliidt. 
Blind  spot,  the  point  in  tlic  retina,  not  sensitive  tn  light, 

at  which  tile  optic  nerve  .-liter*  the  eve-  Blind  Stitch, 
fa)  A  stitch  taken  on  the  under  side  of  any  t utirie  in  sueh  n 
way  Uiat  it  U  wA  seen.  (M  <  imtuiH-nliil  wwingon  lealher, 
drklgued  to  be  »<*cli  on  only  one  »iile  of  Hie  material  - 
Blind  «Wry.  (ol  A  pointk'M  Inle.  C>i  Same  at  Uhut- 
»torv.- Blind  toollnc.   see  (."'foe?  —  Blind  vessel.  In 

<n^iii..  a  Vea^el  with  an  opening  on  one  side  only.—  Blind 

window,  door.  In        ,  a  fcstiin  «t  de*lgn  Introdminl 

f-ir  the  K«ke  of  syimiM  try  or  lianioiny.  I,|eutl,-al  111 
ini-iit  and  ornament  wltli  a  true  window  or  iloo 
cJo*cd  with  a  wall 
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tfitrfem,  Anat.  ot  Mcl„  p.  fi». 
Whom  passion  hath  not  MimlVd. 

Ttnni/um,  Ode  to  Memory,  v. 

3.  To  render  dark,  literally  or  figuratively; 
obscure  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind ;  conceal. 

Such  darknea*  blind*  live  aky.  *>ryuen. 
The  stale  of  live  controversy  betw  een  ut  be  endeavoured, 
with  aU  hi*  art,  to  blind  and  confound.  StiUing/Ut. 

4.  To  dim  or  obscure  by  excess  of  light; 
;  eclipse.  [Rare.] 

Tldnil.  her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  MtiMf , 
That  *he  aloue  aeem'd  worthy  of  my  love. 


P.  yitttner,  Placatory  t^lngruw,  rt 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  to  mine. 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars.     Tennystin,  TlUlonaa. 

D.  In  road-making,  to  fill  with  gravel,  as  inter- 
stices between  stones;  cover  with  gravel  or 
earth :  as,  to  blind  road-metal. —  8.  In  oiianrry, 
to  provide  with  blindages.— Blinded  battery. 
See  battery , 

II.  intrant.  To  become  blind  or  dim. 


ho  |»ne,  a  pearl |  NjrndV*  of  ble  In  hour  ther  ho  lyggea, 
ut  waach  hlr  wrth  wuurchyp  In  wyn  a*  ho  sake*. 

XUiteradre  /'oeiw*  (ed.  Morris),  IL  1196. 


blind1  (blind),  ».  [<  Wtadl,  r.]  1.  Anything 
which  obstructs  the  sight,  intercepts  the  view, 
or  keeps  out  light. 
If  I  have  an  ancient  window  overlooking  my  neighbour  a 
1,  ho  may  not  erect  any  Niruf  to  obstruct  the  light 
MarAWoiw,  Com.,  II.  » 
^fol  A  •creen  of  some  sort  to  prevent  too 
from  i ' 
■eing  I 
loth.  1l 

ouUWe.  to)  One  of  a  pair  of  piece*  of  leather,  generally 
aguare.  attached  to  a  horse  *  bridle  on  either  »tdo  of  hi* 
head  U.  imvvnt  him  from  teeing  aldewln  or  backward;  a 
Winder  or  bunker,  (r)  A  *tn.ng  plank  *hntter  placed  In 
front  of  a  i««-hole  a*  *r*n  a*  the  gun  has  tieen  discharged. 

2.  Something  intended  to  mislead  the  eye  or 
the  understanding;  by  concea" 
attention  from,  tho  principal  obji 
sign ;  a  pretense  or  pretext. 

Making  the  one  a  Niiu*  for  the  execution  ot  the  other. 

ZVeoy  1}  CkriM.  Pirty 

3.  A  hiding-place ;  an 
pecially  ono  prepared  for  concealing  a  1 
or  fowler  from  his  game. 

So  when  live  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  Minn*, 
Wounda  with  a  random  shaft  the  earelea*  bind. 

llrydni,  .t.neld.  Iv, 

4.  ifiKf.,  a  kind  of  bomb-proof  shelter  for  men 
or  material;  a  blindage.  A  naofeNind  is  commonly 
mad*  of  three  atrnng  perpendicular  posts  with  planks  l>e- 
tween  them,  covered  with  plates  ol  iron  on  the  outside, 
rendering  them  shot  proof.  It  la  uaed  as  a  protection  to 
laborer*  tn  Ihe  trenches.  A  ifouWe  Wind  It  made  by  Oiling 
large  wooden  cltesla  with  earth  or  Imga  of  sand. 

8.  In  the  game  of  poker,  the  stake  deposited 
in  the  pool  previous  to  the  deal  Stamped  In 

the  blind,  in  t*>vkt}indinij,  raid  of  orniuuelit*  to  tie  printed 
in  ink  wlieu  the  pattern  is  first  stalu|>cd  Willi  a  heated  die, 
preparatory  to  a  second  stamping  In  Ink  of  the  eame  dc. 
ifgn  over  the  rlrnt— Venetian  blinds,  wlndow-bllnda  or 
shade*  mod.- of  ttiln  light  lath*  or  rtrlp*  of  wood  Ilied  on 
slri|*i  of  webbing, 

blind-  (blind),  n.    Same  as  blende. 

blindage  (blin'daj),  n.  [<  Wi»(/1  +  -age.']  1. 
Milit.,  a  blind;  a  screen  made  of  timber  and 
earth,  used  to  protect  men  in  u  trench  or  cov- 
ered way;  also,  a  mantelet. 

When  a  trench  has  to  lie  pushed  forward  In  u  pixitloii 
where  the  command  of  the  dangeriMlH  |M>ltit  I*  so  great 
that  It  eanllol  be  sheltered  from  tile  plunging  fire  hy 
traverses,  it  it  covered  on  the  lopand  on  the  snlra  by  fas- 
cinet  and  earth  suppurted  by  a  framework,  and  is  termed 
il  WiiufOfie.  /•orre-ir.  Mil.  f 

2.  A  hood  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
fii  cover  tho  eyes  of  a  horse  if  he  essays  to  run 
nwav. 

hlindage-frame  kblin'duj-fram),  a.  A  wooden 
frame  used  in  the  construction  of  a  blindage 
tn  Hiipport  fascines,  earth,  etc. 

blind-oall  (blind'bal),  it.  Same  as  blindman  v- 
*«/.  2. 

blind-born  (bllud'hom),  <t.    Born  blind; 
geuitally  blind.    [Kare.  } 
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tnc  i»itna  onm  .  .  . 

Whltly,  Rhetoric; 
blinde  (blind),  s.    Same  as  blende. 
blinded  (Min'rled),  a.    1.  Provided  with  blinds, 
blinders,  or  blindages :  a*,  n  blinded  house ; 
blimled  hatteries.— 2.   Having  the  window- 
shades  drawn  down ;  with  the  blind*  closed. 
I  found  tho  window,  ware  W..iJ«rf. 

AMuan,  Tatler,  No.  120. 
He  paced  under  the  Winded  houac*  and  alouir  the  vacant 
atrtrta.  K.  L.  Sltrrnmin,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  13. 

blindedly  (blln'ded-li).  ad*.   A*  if  blinded. 

bUnder  (blln'der).  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
blimU. — 2.  A  blind  or  blinker  on  a  horse's  bri- 
dle. 

blind-fast  (bllnd'fftst),  u.  The  catch  or  fas- 
tening of  a  blind  or  abutter. 

blind-flan  (blind'ftsh),  «.  1.  A  cave-fish,  one  of 
the  Amblf/opHidd',  having  eyes  rudimentary  and 

Useless  for  Vision.  The  bcatkilown  U  the 
#7*ur«i'.  iff  blind  Hah  of  the  Mammoth  Olive  of  Kentucky  ; 
smaller  Is  Tynhlichtl***  atfoferrnnew*.  ^»i&/hsifwir 
ia-m  attalna  occwiaufially  ft  length  of  3  to  5  turtle*;  It  haa 
rudimentary  and  fum-tluid*™  »•>>■».  and  ventral  rlna  amall 
ami  <if  a  ruy*  tach.  The  i-oh-r  la  |4«lc  aa  If  bleached,  It 
Inhalilt*  the  anhterram-AU  atr«-mik*  of  Kentucky  anil  Indi- 
ana, c*pcvtally  tboac  tn  the  Manumitli  1'avc.  TfjMifMAyl 
tubt*  rrantut  to  a  much  amallcr  apcclc*  and  disilltutc  of 
vt'OtnU  on*.  It  In  an  occaaional  aaaoclatc  of  tlie  duiofp- 
ou*i*.    See  cut  miller  A  uaMuoeeia. 

2.  A  myzont  of  the  family  Murinida;,  Myxiue 
illulimmi ;  the  hag.  [Local,  Eng.] 
blindfold  (blind 'fold),  a.  (Karlv mod.  E.  MiW- 
fold,  bliwIMd,  hlymltield,  etc.,"  <  ME.  blind- 
fell.-,},  .frtil,  ./kid,  pp.  of  hlindfellen,  blindfold: 
see  hlimljidd,  »•.]  1.  Having  the  eye*  covered 
or  bandaged,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  see. 
Tg  I*  •[■It  In  the  fare,  and  lie  l«>W  ami  Wvi»J/Wi<,  a!a«  ! 

.tMiWay.  |i.  no. 

2.  Having  the  mental  eye  darkened;  hence, 
rash;  inconsiderate ;  without  foresight:  an, 
"Mindfidd  fury,"  fihak.,  V.  and  A.,  1.  S54. 

Kale  «  Uind/M  reUm  the  athcUt  l.wdly  owna. 

Itruden,  Suum  ful<|Oc. 

Si.  Obscure;  dark. 

If  cvrrulloa  be  rcralaac  or  UindfM  now  awl  in  thf*  par. 
llciilar,  what  will  it  be  hereall.  r  ami  In  other  Isjoka? 

Milltm,  Arcopagltlca,  p.  2i. 
blindfold  (blind'fold),  r.  f .  [Early  tuod.  E.  blind- 
/old,  btindfcld,  blimlfirld,  blimlfrll  (the  second 
element  being  altered  by  confusion  with  fold. 
Trap  up),  <  ME.  Mindfcllcn,  blinfellrn,  blyn<{j'i  ltrn 
i,r>n>t.  blimlfelde,  pp.  blim{frllrd,  -feld,  -folde),  < 
blind,  blind,  +  fellrn,  fell,  strike:  see  blind  and 
/tin.]  If.  To  strike  blind;  to  blind.— 2.  To 
cover  tho  eyes  of ;  hinder  from  seeing  by  cov- 
ering the  eyes. 

Ttiault  Utu  tliln  efen  ror  hla  luv  .  .  .  Uiudfrtti*  on 
eortlie.  Ancrtn  Kiult,  p.  I0A. 
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ten  niad  ami  acarr°d  bmdf  • 
ihi-il  Ok  tinttlirr  ii  blood, 
Tlw  father  raahly  »laught»r'd  hla  i.wn  ana. 

.SAn*.,  Rich.  1IL.  r.  i. 
IIow  rvady  zr-al  fur  interrat  and  party  U  to  charge 
atheiam  tin  tbi«e  whi»  will  nut,  wlthotiL  examuunK,  »ul>- 
mlt,  and  blindly  awallow  their  nonariiar.  Istekr 

blindman  (bllnd'man),  ».;  pi.  blindmrn  (-men). 

1.  A  clerk  in  a  post-office  whose  duty  it  is  to 
decipher  obscure  or  illegible  addresses  on  let- 
ters. [Eng.]  Called  blind-reader  in  the  United 
States.—  2.  A  blind  or  blinded  person :  used  as 
a  single  won!  in  certain  phrases  and  names. — 
BUndman's  ball,  bllndmaa  s  bellows.  SrcWinWnnsV 
fru/.  t-Bllndjnan'g  holiday,  the  time,  )iut  M«r>-  Uit 
lamp*  art  lighted,  when  it  u  u»  dark  to  wi.tt,  anil  one  li 
oUivol  In  ret;  twillBht;  gloaming. 

What  will  iwt  blind  Cupid  due  ill  tho  night,  which  Is 
Ids  Mimtwan'l  fmtutttp  f 

Hath;  U'nt«iiMult<)(IUrl.  Mlac..  VI.  107> 

Indeed,  madam.  It  li  MinrfiMh'j  hUiday  ;  we  ahall  aoon 
lie  all  of  a  colour.  Siri/t,  i'olite  Conversation,  Hi. 

blindman's-buff  fbllnd'mnnx-buf'),  i».  [<  blind- 
man's  +  buff,  a  buffet,  blow.]  1.  A  game  in 
which  one  person  is  blindfolded  and  tries  to 
catch  and  identify  some  one  of  the  company. 
Sometimes  called  blindman-baff. 

My  Ihcbt'a  oot. 
And  1  grope  up  and  down  lUfe  blind  inan-buf. 

yittrktr  and  Shirt,.*.  Muht  W  alker,  IL  i. 
At  Ollcw  I  pl*y'd  »t  Ktiutl-uinn  n  Buf,  It  liapt 
Alaxit  my >:>«  the  Towel  thick  w*»  wrapt ; 
I  mlaad  the  Swalna,  nnd  w  ild  on  llloondilld, 
true  ipealu  that  ancient  froterti,  "  Lure  blUind." 

Onv.  Shepherd'a  Week.  1.  OS. 

2.  A  name  of  certain  puff-balls  of  the  genera 
Borinta  and  Lyroperdon.  Also  blindman  »  ball 
or  belloies,  and  blind-ball. 

blindness  (blind'nes),  n.  [ME.  blindnen,  nrssc, 
<  AS.  blindnifssc ;  <  Wi»»f  +  -«<•*».]  1.  The  state 
of  being  blind,  (a)  Want  of  sight,  (ft)  Want 
of  intellectual  discernment ;  mental  darkness ; 
ignorance;  heedlessness. 

Whcnaorvrr  we  would  proceed  l«c»ond  theae  almple 
we  fall  prvnently  Into  darkneaa  ami  <llfllcultlea,  ami 

*»  ami 
/-oeto. 

2t 

Jlurtte  your  falar  love  with  aoliie  show  of  Uindwt. 

.Vfcat..  C.  of  K,  111.  2. 

blind-offlc«r  (bllud'of'S-ser),  ».  Same  a*  Wisrf- 
man,  1.  [Eng.] 

blind-ptill  (blind'pnl).  n.   Same  as  blind-lift. 
blind-reader  hllnd're'dfr),  n.  In  the  I'nited 

States  postal  service,  n  clerk  whose  duty  it  is  tn 

decipher  obscure  or  illegible  ' 

matter. 

blinds,  ».    See  blent. 

blind-snake  (blind'snik),  o.   A  snake  of  the 


;1.'-,rJ..  , 

MM 


blink  (blingk),  r.  [=  Sc.  blink,  blenk;  <  ME 
blgnkcn,  rare  and  appar.  only  as  var.  of  Menk- 
en (see  blenk,  blench);  not  found  earlier  (though 
an  AS.  'blinean  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the 
causal  verb  blencan,  deceive,  > E.  60-acAt) ;'=  D. 
bl in l.en  t=  O.  hlinken  =s  Sw.  bUnkn  =  Dan.  blinke, 
shine,  twinkle,  blink,  nasalized  forms  parallel 
with  D.  blikken  =  O.  biieken  =  Sw.  blirta  — 
Dsn,  blikke,  look,  glance,  from  a  strong  verb 
repr.  by  AS.  hliean,  shine :  see  bliek1,  bhke, 
bleak*;  and  cf.  bleneb1  and  blink,  n.]  L  "•- 
trans.   I.  To  wink  rapidly  and  repeatedly; 


A  miaW;  aankall  ej-e  UinJrv  dull  and  air 

CuUcidsr,  duUtabeL  t 


When  they  had  6Hnd/tJdrd  aim,  they 
face. 

blindfold  (bliud'fdld),  n. 
disguise;  anise;  a  blind 

The  euolUni  of  a  K»man  la  a 
hla  Iwraatplatr.  I- 


ck  him  on  the 
Luke  nil.  64. 
[<  blindfold,  r.]  A 
See  6/<N<fl,  «.,  2. 
lintlfold,  lm|M'ni'tralkle  aa 
H  aftinr,  lien  Her,  |>.  tin. 


familv  Typhlopidw. 
blind  Stile  (blind'stil).  m. 


bllndfoldodMiiid'fol'ded),ii.(i.  [Pp.of  Mjmf. 
fold,  r.]  Having  the  eyes  covered;  hindered 
from  siH-lnif. 

blind-Harry  (bllnd'har'i),  «.  1.  A  name  for 
bliiidiimu's-bufT. — 2.  A  name  for  a  imff-bnll. 

blinding  fblin'diug),  n.  [Vorbol  ti.  «»f  blind1,  r.] 
1.  Tho  act  of  milking  blind. —  2.  A  layer  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel  laid  over  a  road  which 
has  been  recently  paved,  to  fill  the  interstices 
between  the  Mones. 

blinding  (blin'ding),  p.  a.  (Ppr.  of  Wis/fi,  r.] 
Mitkiug  blind  ;  depriving  of  sight  or  of  under- 
standing: a*,  r.  Mtndim)  ntortn  nf  rain. 

^iiiTou'a  eye  slaaed  with  Wrwifiwrlenr*. 

Shot:.  Hl.  l.  II  .  H.  » 

blindingly  (bliu'ding-li),  nrfc.  In  a  blinding 
iimutii-r;  ho  an  to  blind. 

blind-ink  (blind'ink),  n.  A  writing-ink  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  blind  persons,  iin  N  hi* 
ap|illrd  t.i  the  pnln.1.  It  »««ll».  I'lrinhiu  ral«.|  iharaiUra 
whu-h  can  1^.-  t-i-ad  l«v  tlir  t"U.  |i. 

blindleas  (blind'les).  a.  [<  biindl,  H. ,  +  -few.] 
Without  a  blind  or  shade. 

The  new  inn 

Ifeat  thro'  the  Miiyjlag  rajemeut  of  thu  riMUn. 

T'linwat.M,  l^eraint. 

blind-lift  (blind' lift),  n.  A  metal  book  or  catch 
on  a  nliilin«  window-blind,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  bo  rain  d  or  lowered.  Also  called  blind-pull. 

blindly  (Mimi'lil.  ndr.  [<  ME.  blandly,  <  AS. 
blindlin;  <  blind,  blind.]  1.  In  a  blind  manner: 
as  a  blind  person  ;  without  sight. — 2.  Without 
reasoning;  without  discernment ;  without  re- 
quiring reuMins;  without  culmination;  reck- 
lessly: as,  to  be  led  btiiully  by  another. 


The  stile  of  a  blind. 
Blind-Stilt)  tnachlns,  s  machine  for  tnakiiiK  the  idot- 
tiica  ami  lemma  in 

Iditiila,  and  for  bor- 
ing the  hult'B  for 
the  alata. 

blindstitch 

(blind'stich),  r. 
f.  To  sew  or 
take  stitches  in 
(anything)  in 
such  a  way  that 
they  wlll'show 
only  on  one  side 
of  the  thing 
sewed  or  stitch- 
ed, or  not  at  all. 

blind-story 
(blind '  sto'  ri), 
n.  In  Moh'einl 
rA  ti  reft  -  a  reh., 
the  triforium: 
pn>|ierly  re- 
stricted to  such 
examples  as 
possesH  no  ex- 
terior windows, 
as  opposed  to 
the  clerestory, 
from  which  the 
chief  lighting  of  the  interior  is  derived. 

blindWOrm  (blind' werm),  ».  [ME.  fc/a/s</«r«rt»c. 
-ir «(•««<-(  =  Sw.  l)an.  Wi»<forut);  <  hlirnl  +  irorm.] 
A  small  European  lirjinl,  .I»'/mi<  fraifilix.nt  the 
family  Amntidir,  having  a  slender  liuibtess  b-xly 
and  tail,  like  a  snake,  rudimentary  shoulder- 
girdle,  breast -l« me,  and  pelvis,  a  scaly  skin, 
concealed  ears,  and  small  eyes  furnished  with 
movable  lids:  Mt  culled  In-cituse  supposed  t»>  be 
a  sightless  worm,  a  notion  as  erroneous  as  is  the 
i  up[M,sition  that  it  is  poisonous.   Also  called 


lllin'l*1i,r/  —  Tn"  »iuni  or  Li". 
Cftlkc'li*!. 


tie  Mi'mW  with  hla  yellow  eyes,  that  a 
All  tighllea*  and  blank  to  tie. 

C.  Thaller,  Oreat  White  Owl. 

2.  To  see  with  tho  eyes  half  shut  or  with  fre- 
quent wiuking,  as  a  person  with  weak  eyes; 
hence,  to  get  a.  glimpse ;  peep. 

Show  rue  thy  chink,  to  ofinir  through  with  mine  *yne. 

Sao*.,      S.  a.  v,  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  look  askance  or  indiffer- 
ently. 

Why  then  lgni-rc  or  Mi'jilr  at  inoral  purpo^  ? 

3l«a.  o/  Art.  March,  1«s4. 

4.  To  intermit  light ;  glimmer:  as  "a  blinking 
lamp."  Cotton,  An  Epigram. —  5.  To  gleam  tran- 
siently but  cheerfully;  smile;  look  kindly. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.]  — 8,  To  become  a  lit- 
tle stale  or  sour :  said  of  milk  or  beer.  [I'rov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

ft  fruiM.  If.  To  deceive;  elude; 
To  see  or  catch  sight  «f  with  half-shut  oyen; 
dimly  see ;  wink  at, 

I  lieanl  the  Imp  tmiahltur  ortr  tho  dry  leave*  like  a 


and.  Hinlnn,,  a  ttllllipae  of  htm.  ]u«t  over 
pine.  I  pulled  a.  It  might  b.  on  the  ae«lt- 
O^r,  Last  M  111.  Mohlcaaa, 


_    ag  In  yon 

3.  Figuratively,  to  shut  one's  eyes  to;  avoid 
or  pur|»osely  evade ;  shirk:  as,  to  blink  a  ques- 
tion. 

How  can  I  MoU  the  fact? 

Hnttmimj,  Ring  and  Book.  II.  !1» 

t'lnlepitaml  ua.   We  Mini'  no  fair  laaue.  .  .  .   We  haie 
counted  Uie  coat,  II'.  Phillip;  Speochea.  p  «. 


4.  To  balk  at ;  tiass  by ;  shirk :  as,  a  dog  that 
never  bliukfd  a  bird. 

In  fear  he  come*  there,  and  conaer|U«ntly  "Miatj  hla 
hint*."  /Jo-rj  «■/  iirtat  BriL  and  dnaeriea,  p.  itu. 

5t.  To  blindfold ;  hoodwink.  Lamlor. 
blink  (blingk),  n.    (<  ME.  blink,  a  gl»nce.  = 
blink  =  Dan.  Win*;  from  t" 
of  the  eye ;  a  gllmtme 
U,  thu  la  the  lira!  Wintett 


the  verb.]  1.  A  glance 


iat  ever  I  had  of  hln>. 
By.  Hall,  Work*,  II  1M. 

2.  A  gleam ;  n  glimmer;  specifically,  the  gleam 
or  glimmer  reflected  from  ice  In  tlie  polar  re- 
gious:  hence  the  term  leejilink  (which  see). 
NMaW.'»i.dll6htwaatliere.*  w„rd«rcrt».  Sonnet.,  ni. 


After  hreakfaat  this  morning.  '  "acerxlcd  to  Mu-  ,™n 
ne*t,  alul  aaw  t«>  iny  anrrow  the  onilmioa  Wuilr  id  ice 
alu'ad,  Kanr,  fee.  lirinn.  F.rp  .  I.  IS. 

Ami  w  here  north  and  aouth  the  cnaut  Hnea  run. 
The  WiiUf «.(  the  »ea  in  hreerc  and  ami. 

Wkiltirr.  l^>|>liery  of  Samuel  .*c»all 

3.  A  verv  short  time;  a  twinkling:  as,  hide  a 
Wiu/l-.  [Scotch.]—  4f.  A  trick;  a  scheme.— 9. 
pi.  Boughs  thrown  tn  turn  aaide  deerfrom  their 
course;  also,  feathers,  etc.,  on  a  thread  to  scare 
birds.  ,V.  /;'.  />.—  6.  A  fishermen's  name  for 
the  mackerel  when  about  a  year  old.  See  «j-i<v 
and  linker. 

blinkardf  (blinn'kiird),  u.  [<  blink  +  -«rrf.  as 
in  drunkard,  dolnrtl.l  1,  A  person  who  blinks 
or  sees  imperfectly;  one  who  squints. 

Among  the  I'llli.l  the  one-eyed  'VinJbarrf  reign*. 
I'har.  . /  IMkind,  in  Hail.  Miai!.  (ed.  islio,  V 

For  I  was  of  ChrWt'a  ehooalliff,  I  Teid'a  knight, 
Vi  Minlttnt  hcalhtll  atumlilln^  for  acarit  lixht. 

.Vu-i'iir>wrne,  LaU3  Veneris 

2.  Tliat  which  twinkles  or  glances,  as  a  dirt 
star  which  apjiears  and  disappears. 


UiQitizGd  by  Googlq 


a^tt^t^i 


bllnk*rd 

iwnw  many  glorious  and  eminent  ilin, 
t  of  any  remarkable  greatness,  and,  in  annus, 
nolle  but  WintonU  and  oUeur*  ono. 

UaktviU,  Apology,  p.  2J7. 

3.  One  who  lacks  intellectual  perception.  Skel- 
ion. —  4.  One  who  wilfully  shuts  Ills  eye*  to 
what  is  happening;  one  who  blink*  facts. 
I  Sometimes  used  attributively.] 
blink-beer  (blingk'ber),  a.  [<  blink,  r.,  I.,  6,  + 
beer.]  Beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharp, 
blinker  (bling'ker),  a.  1.  One  who  blinks. —  2. 
Oue  of  two  leather  flaps  placed  on  the  sides  of 
a  horse's  head  to  prevent  him  from  seeing 
"  rise  or  backward;  a  blind  or  blinder; 
e,  figuratively,  any  obstruction  to  sight  or 
discernment. 

Nor  bigots  who  but  one  war  ape, 
Through  htinktrt  of  authority. 

-V.  (irren.  To*  tlrottn. 
Honvfta  splashed  to  their  very  blinkrrn.  ihelvns. 

blink-eyed  (blingk'ld),  a.   Having  blinking  or 
winking  eyes. 
The  foolish  Mlnk-eyeo1  boy.  (rajocriptw,  Hearbca. 

blinking  (bling'king).  n.  In  sporting,  the  fault 
in  dogs  of  leaving  the  game  aa  soon  aa  it  is 
found. 

Th*  vliw  of  Minting  has  been  caused  by  orer-aet erity  In 
punishment  for  chasing  jioultry.  etc. 

l#<tn  v/  Herat  Uritain  und  America,  p.  240. 

hlinking-r.hickweed  (bling'kiug-chik'wed),  n. 
The  iloHtta  fontana,  a  small  mnrsh-herb,  natu- 
ral order  I'orttilacaceir :  so  called  from  its  small 
half-closed  flowers  looking  out  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.    Also  called  ft/is**. 

blinkiagly  (bling'king-li),  adr.    In  a  blinking 

Death.  Uial  fatal  tieceaally  which  au  many  would  over- 
look, or  Uinkinriiji  aurrey.  the  old  Kgypliati*  held  con- 
tinually  befure  their  eye*.        Sir  T.  Hmvnr,  Mummies. 

blinks  (blingks),  n.  [<  blink,  n. ;  a  quasi-plural 
form.]    Same  as  blinking-ehicktccnl. 

blinky(bling'ki),<i.  [<  blink  +  -jfl.]  Prone  to 
blink. 

We  were  jusl  within  range,  ami  one's  eyes  becaliM  quite 
Miuty  watchiiiK  for  the  flash  from  the  t«.«. 

W.  H.  NujurJI.  Ismdon  Times,  June  1),  ISM. 

blirt  (bleri),  a.  [A  var.  of  Warl.]  An  outburst 
of  wind,  rain,  or  tears;  specifically,  naul.,  a 
gust  of  wind  and  rain.  [Scotch.] 

blirty.  blirtie  (bler'ti),  <i.  [<  «>>'  +  -.» 
Characterized  by  blirts  or  gusts  of 
rain:  as,  a  blirtg  day.  [Scotch.] 
bliss  (blis).  n.  [*  ME.  bl,s,  bli.<*e,  <  AS.  blis,  bliss, 
contr.  of  the  unusual  bluls,  bliths  (=  OS.  blidsea, 
bliUea,  blizza),  joy,  <  blithe,  joyful,  blithe:  see 
blithe,  and  cf.  o/twrl,  with  which  the  word  has 
been  notiounlly  associated.]  1.  Blitheness; 
gladness;  lightness  of  heart.  — 2.  The  highest 
degree  of  happiness,  especially  spiritual  joy; 
t  felicity;  supreme  delight;  blessedness : 
specifically,  the  joy  of  heaven. 
How  sweet  a  thing  It  It  to  w,-ar  a  crown, 
'"  "i  Elysium, 


II.  inrran* 

Eng.] 

BlisHUS  (blia'us), 
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To  be  in  heat,  aa  a  ewe.  [Pro v. 


[NL,.] 


blistt 


us  of  het- 
chinch- 


A  gen 
of£e 

See  out  under  cAiitcA-frBj;. 
Obsolete  preterit  of  Wcsgl  and  bless*, 
And  with  hU  club  him  all  al-out  ao 
Thai  be  which  way  to 


blithesome 

hoftr  than  peaa,  othen  aa  much  aa  aa  Inch  In  < 
According  to  Percy.  Iheae  blisters  are  probably  due  to  the 
reduction  <>f  a  part  of  the  protoiid  of  Iron  existing  la 
the  niaaa  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  of  the  protoiid,  ami  the 
eoutcotM'nt  evolution  of  carbonic  oxld, 
very  o|.l  ,»ne. 


Tlie  process  la  a 
[<  blister  +  -yl.]  Ful) 


n  all  at-wt  ao  Mist, 
>  tunie  him  scarcely  whit. 
Spewaer,  F.  q.,  VL  tin.  ! 


£1 


within  whiKH.  circuit  I*  Elys 
An.1  all  that  pocta  feign  of  Hit,  and  Joy. 

Shah.,  3  lien.  ' 

All  my  I 


i  d  may  dwell  In  ] 


,  Bjrn.  Privity, 

nturc,  ecstasy. 


VI.,  1.1 

'mM^V.T.xL  .3. 
UrMtrdnftf,  etc.  (ace  Kappiiuu'),  tronx- 
poft,  rapture,  rc*ta»y,  lillHfulni-aa. 

bUarfttl  (bUs'ful),  «.  [<  MK.  fcJw/W,-  <  blUs  + 
-ful.}  1.  Full  of,  abounding  in,  enjoying,  or 
conferring  bliss;  full  of  felicity:  as,  '•blMMfnl 
jov,"  .Siwiwrr,  F.  Q. ;  "  btiteful  solitu.le,"  Millvn, 
k'L.,  iu.00. 

Tlie  UinJlU  tliore  of  rural  eaae. 

77...,M»m,  litwrty,  V. 
Ever  aa  tboae  Wia^ui  creature,  do  I  fare. 

Wordsworth. 

2f.  [Cf.  »/w/m/.]    Blessexl;  holy. 

bUasfallT  (blis'fftl-i),  adr.  [<  SIK.  blutsfuliehr, 
etc.,  <  blitful  +  -heke,  -ly-'.]  In  a  bl  issful  man- 
ner; happily. 

blisafulnoBS  iblis'ful-ues),  n.  [<  MR.  hlisftit- 
ntu,  -nrxAe,  <  blu/ul  +  -net,  -nesa.]  Tlie  state 
or  quality  of  being  blissful ;  exalted  happiness; 
Buprcme'frlicity ;  fiillnesa  of  joy. 

liod  la  nil  "Uiric  li  nt  iuhI  lnca|>ahle  of  ailmiUlliK  any  ac 
ceaslou  to  hU  p*trf*irt  btistfulnrMt.    hnrrr.u-,  Wurka,  I.  viil. 

BliBSilUe  (bli-«i'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  HHmhh  + 
-ia<r.]  A  subfamily  of  heleropterous  insects, 
of  the  family  Lyga-irfa:  typifiiNl  by  the  genus 
Blwxu*.    See  cut  under  ehinrh-bHt). 

blissless  (blis'les),  (i.  [<  Mm*  +  -Irs*.]  Desti- 
tute of  bli*<;  wretched  ;  hapless:  as,  "my  bliiu- 
/«•».«  lot,"  Sir  I'.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

blissom  (blis'um),  <t.  [<  Icel.  bltrxma,  in  heat 
(said  of  a  ewu  or  goat),  =  OI>.  bUsme.]  In 
heat,  as  a  ewe.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bliasom  (blis'um),  r.    [<  blitsom,  a.]  I. 
To  couplo  with  a  ewe:  said  of  a 


blister  (blis'ter).  «.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  6/y»- 
ftr,  bluster;  <  XIK.  blister,  and  perhaps  *Wy»far, 
<  AS.  'blunter  =  MD.  bluyster,  a  blister  (but  the 
AS.  form  is  not  found,  and  the  ME.  may  be 
taken  from  OF.  btestre,  bbutre^a  swelling  (cf. 
Motutre,  bloutre,  blotte.  a  clod,  blosse,  a  swelling 
due  to  a  bruise),  of  MD.  or  Seand.  origin);  cf. 
Icel.  bldstr,  a  swelling  (in  the  medical  sense), 
lit.  a  blast,  a  blowing,  =  AS.  bid's!,  a  blowing, 
blast ;  cf.  bl&drr,  a  nlister,  bladder,  etc.,  D. 
blaas,  O.  blase,  a  blister,  etc.,  E.  dial,  blase-, 
n.,  a  pimple,  etc. ;  ult.  from  the  root  of  AS. 
WiiViiji,  etc.,  blow:  see  bladder,  blast,  blax'*, 
blow1.]  1.  A  thin  vesicle  on  the  skin,  con- 
taining watery  matter  or  serum,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  a  burn  or  other  injury,  by  a  vesi- 
catory, or  by  disease ;  a  pustule,  n  u  formed  M 
liy  illalntegratUin  and  viTukI.hi  of  acnim  Into  aome  of  tho 

tacen  tC»  epWcnnu  and  corinm. 
2.  An  elevation  made  by  the  lifting  up  of  an 
external  film  or  skin  by  confined  air  or  fluid, 
as  on  plants,  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
stance at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. —  3.  Some- 
thing applied  to  the  skin  to  raise  a  blister,  aa 
a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  mustard,  etc.,  aa  a 
means  of  counter-irritation;  a  vesicatory. —  4. 
In  castings  of  different  materials,  an  effect 
caused  by  the  presence  of  confined  bubbles  of 
air  or  gas. — 5.  A  distortion  of  peach-leaves 
cauaedby  the  fungus  Kroascmsdeforman* ;  blad- 
der-blight. See  ExoascuM.  Also  called  blister- 
ing. -Flying  blister,  a  bllitfr  applied  for  a  time  too 
abort  to  ("ante  vcML-allon. 
blister  (blis'ter),  r.  K  blister,  «.]  I,  fma*.  1. 
To  raise  a  blister  or  blisters  on,  as  by  a  burn, 
medical  application,  or  frictiou:  an,  to  blister 
one's  hands.— 2.  To  raise  filmy  vesicles  on  by 
heat:  as,  too  high  a  temperature  will  blister 
paint ;  blisteml  steel.  See  blister-steel, — 3.  Fig- 
uratively, to  cause  to  suffer  as  if  from  blisters; 
subject  to  burning  shame  or  disgrace. 

Look,  here  cornea  one  :  a  gentlewoman  of  rain*, 
Who.  fnllliiK  In  tlw  Itawa  of  her  .iwn  yonth, 
Hath  UistefJ  Iwr  report.       .V*ol.,  M.  for 

JX  intrant.  To  rise  in 
blistered. 

If  1  i.rov«  honey-iuoulh  d,  let  my  ^ 

The  lKrtluc  walla  teemed 
UlUterinv  in  the  tun,  without  a  tree  or  vino 
To  cant  the  trvmill<m»  thailow  .,(  Ma  Icavca 

N'Airrier,  l"rel.  to  AmonR  the  Btlla 
blister-beetle  (blis'ter-M'tl),  ».    A  popular 
name  of  beetles  of  tho  family  Melouta,  de- 
rived from  the  pecu- 
liar poison  (canthar- 
.)  which  is  con- 
i  in  their  tU-  /  \ 

This  pohuin,  when 


M.,U.S. 


Imaf.ii.nfnianir  Arivg..,  MaiwM.  <.v..~*.,. 
anerieaareof     ,„  ,    ,  v.rtvcl  U<  .hi— 

Jilrioaatoaeld-    n-..ut»l«».  .  «.*,o*l.*»dlcnv.l. 


bllstery  (blis'ter-i),  a 
of  blisters.  Hooker. 
blitf.  n.  SeeWifca. 
blite>t,«.    See  blight. 

blltea  (bUt),  a.  [Also  Mff  and  early  mod.  E. 
blitte,  blat,  blete;  <  F.  blette  =  Pr.  bleda  a  Cat. 
ble (  =  Sp.  btedo,<.  h.blitum  :  see  Blitum.]  A  com- 
mon name  of  several  succulent-leafed  plants, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  t'»e»«p«iiirni  (or  Blitum), 
sometimes  used  as  pot-herbs.  The  name  U  apeetA- 
cally  irlven  to  gtiod-King-Ilenry  if.  Bonus  Urnrieus)  and 
U>  Amamnltu  Ittilum.  itrawirtTrv  blltc,  Ckrmiytnii- 

urn  i-ajntafuiit,  U  »>  called  from  Ita  red  fleahy  cluatera  of 
fruit.  The  maat-blite.  C.  manliwum,  b  found  in  aallne 
Inralitlca.  The  aea  blile,  Sutrda  maritimn,  la  a  clveno- 
piKlincroaa  coaal-plant  witti  nearly  terete  or  rylimlriral 
flealiy  learea. 

blithe  (bllTH  or  bllth),  <i.  and  n.  [<  ME.  blithe, 
bli/the,  <  AS.  MifAf,  jovful,  glad,  kind,  gentle, 
peaceful,  =  OS.  M/Wi'i  =  OFriea.  'blide  (in 
composition  blitl-skip,  joy),  North  Fries,  blid 
=  D.  blihle,  blii  =  ORO.  Mult,  MHO.  blide  aa 
Icel.  blidhr  =  Sw.  W«i  =  Dan.  Mid  =  Uoth. 
bieitht,  merciful,  kind;  root  uncertain:  see 
bliss.]  I.  a.  If.  Kind;  kindly.  Levins  (1570). 
—  2.  Glad;  merry;  joyous;  sprightly;  mirth- 
ful; gay:  in  colloquial  use  only  in  Scotland: 
as,  "I'm  6f.fA*  to  see  you." 

Kill  blithe  .  .  .  waa  every  wight. 

Chauarr,  linn.  IVui.  to  C,  T„  L  8*4. 

5o  lark  more  Wi'fAe  than  he. 

Hitkfntnf,  I»ve  In  a  Vltuurf,  I.  s. 
Hall  to  thee,  hlil ht  aplrtt '. 
Bird  tliou  n<?rer  wcrt 

Shrllry,  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  full  of  enjoyment ; 
gladsome :  said  of  things. 
•> !  bow  changed  Unco  yon  ktitht  night  t  -  " 

Btittu  would  her  brother*  accrpUoce  he. 

Tntuiftm,  Manil,  x.  i 
In  June  tU  good  to  lie  beneath  a  tre* 
DtlioM/tA,*, 


u  every  aen 
,  Under  Oi* 


tic  on  gnuahopprr-eiqra 
or  In  the  celU  a 
lieea.  Thcimiuroaofn^ 
American  apeciea 
ten  very  injurious 
and  garden  -crona.  The 
devclojtlltolit  of  tile  larva, 
which  aiwnmea  inmmmly  several  fonna,  ia  very  remarfc- 
aMe.   8po  Svjirm,rtAtn»rjJum*  and  A>*eiiu/<i. 
blistered  (blia'terd),  p.  a.   Having  the  disease 

called  blister.    See  blister,  «.,  5. 
blister-fly  (blis't«''r-fli),  ».  A  beetle,  also  known 
as  the  Spanish  fly,  used  in  blistering ;  one  of 
the  blister-beetles.    See  Ca«fA<irw. 
blistering  (blis'ter-ing),  a.  and  «.    I.  o.  Caus- 
ing or  tending  to  cause  blisters.  -  Bttaterluc  fly. 

JiilllO'  M  Wuf^rVy. 

H.  «.  Same  as  blister,  5. 

blister-plaster  (blis'K-r-plas'ter),  ».  A  plaster 
of  Spanish  flies,  designed  to  raise  a  blister. 

blister-steel  (blis'ter-stel),  w.  Steel  made  by 
the  rarburization  of  bar-iron  iti  a  converting- 
furnace,  the  iron  being  heated  in  contact  with 
charcoal.  See  ccmi»i«frt(i«n.  After  the  conversion 
Into  steel,  the  bars  become  covered  wilh  blisters,  tome  not 


-Byn.  Cheerful,  light  hearted,  elated,  buoyant. 

ll.t  n.  1.  A  blithe  one.  — 2.  Kindness; 
goodwill;  favor. —  3.  Gladness:  delight, 
blithe,  (WITH  or  blith),  r.    [ME.  bfithen  (= 
OHO.  blulrn,  rejoice,  l>e  blithe,  =  Goth.  WcifA- 
jan,  gableithjan,  be  merciful,  pity);  from  the 
adjj   I,  inlrans.  To  be  blithe  or  "merry. 
IX  <r<i»«.  To  make  blithe ;  gladden. 
The  prince  of  plam-lis  that  proudely  is  ptght 
Hall  brace  furui  hat  Iwltoea  that  oure  lielde  Mil  Am. 

»VHt  /•f4i»..  p.  ia. 

blithe  (bliTH  or  blith),  <uU:  [<  ME.  blithe, 
blythe,  <  AS.  blithe,  adv.,  <  blithe,  a.:  see 
blithe,  a.]  It.  Kindly.— 2.  Gladly;  blithely, 
blithefttl  (bliTH'-  or'blith'ful).  a.  [<  ME. 
blithej'nl,  blith  ful,  <  blithe,  n.,  kindness,  favor  (= 
Icol. /./*«/*«).'+  -ful.]  It.  Kindly.— 2.  Glad; 
joyous;  joyful.  [Poetic] 

Tlw  teas  with  Uithr/ul  western  blasts 
We  sail  d  amain. 
Greene  (irvf  Lo1<ir,  looking  Olasa  for  Lond.  and  Cng 
ISainuel)  Li»vur,  a  veraatile  artist,  btithtjnl  humorist 
and  |Hxt.  .Sr^rf«t*in,  \'icl.  1'oeta,  p.  2&H. 

blithely  (bliTll'-  or  blith'li),  fidr.  [<  ME. 
blitheliche,  hh  lkrly,  Mehe,  etc..  <  AS.  Mitkelin 
<=  OlIG.  blidlicho),  <  WifAc  +  -lire:  see  blithe, 
ii.,  and  -/ya.]  It-  Kindly. —  2.  Gladly;  joyful- 
ly: gaily. 

bfithemeat  (burn'-  or  blith'met),  «.   [Sc.,  < 

blithe,  glad,  +  meat.]  Tho  entertainment  or 
refreshment  provided  at  the  birth  or  christen- 
ing of  a  child.  [Scotch.] 

blithen  (bli'Tllen  or  -then),  r.  f.  [<  blithe,  a., 
-h-en'.  Vt.blitJif.r.]  To  make  blithe.  [Rare.] 

blitheness  (bliTH'-  or  blith'nes),  «.  [<  ME. 
blitkenesse,  <  AS.  blithH's,  <  blithe  +  -nrs :  see 
blithe,  a,,  and  -no*. ]  The  state  of  being  blithe ; 
gaiety;  sprightlineits. 

Tlie  dellghtfulneaa  and  Wi/Aenesf  of  their  (poeta']  corn* 
|Hwltlon>-  Sir  K.  /'•'^■H,  On  the  Soul,  UL 

Legend  l"M  nf  liia  [Eailward  sj  pious  simplicity,  hia 
Uiltif-neMt  nlul  grnlk'ivcsA  of  nn-ni. 

J.  II.  <±r?rn,  I'Miq.  Of  Eng.,  p.  4U7. 

blithesome  (bli^n'-  or  blith'sum),  a.    [<  6/i f Ac 
+  -*<>mc.i    Full  of  blitheness  or  gaiety:  gay; 
merry ;  cheerful ;  causing  joy  or  gladness, 
ilu  Mifftesome  friitica  l»ent 


Tlie  rising  tun,  emerging  from  aiuldsl  golden  and  pur- 
ph- clouds,  shed  lii»  MUhfmmt  rays  un  the  tin  wentner- 


ciM'ks  of  i'oniim 


Knickerbocker, 


tlianned  hy  the  spirit,  alternately  tender  and  hlitk- 
tmu,  of  I-roct«r>  aouga.      Strxlmau,  Vict.  PoeU,  p.  ISO. 
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blithesome ;  gaiety. 


(bliTH'-  or  blith'sum-nes),  n. 
"   The  quality  of  being 


(blot), 


r.    K  bloafi 
make  turgid  or  swollen,  as  t 


A  glad  MifAsatoisrisrJs  belonged  to  her,  potent  to  conquer 
even  ill  health  and  suffering.  »ie  Pnn&ton  /fee.,  II.  TH. 

<  (Jr.  /f/jrw,  a  cer- 
A  genus  of  plants, 
now  included  in 


BUttim  (bU'tum),  n.  [E., 

tain  plant  used  aa  a  naiad .  ] 

natural  order  Ckenowxiiaa 

Ckenopodium.    See  bHte*. 
blivet,  adr.    A  Middle  English  contraction  of 

brlive*.  Chaucer. 

blizzard  (bliz'ttrd),  n.  [An  expressive  word, 
originating  in  the  United  States,  appar.  at  first 
locally  on  the  Atlantio  coast  (see  first  quot.), 
and  carried  thenco  to  the  West,  where,  in  a 


<  bloat*,  a.]   I.  (mm.  To 
lien,  as  with  air.  water,  etc. ; 
to  swell,  as  with  a  dropsical  humor;  in- 
flate; puff  up;  hence,  make  vain,  coueeited,  etc. 

1IU  ratio  essays 
Encourage,  him,  ami  tioat  him  op  with  praise. 

Dtyxtt  n,  YroL  to  CI  roe. 

And  then  begun  to  bUal  himself,  and  ooze 

All  orer  with  Ike  tut  atfoctlonate  unite 

That  makes  the  widow  lean.  Tt«ny*m.  Se*  Dreams. 

II.  intran*.  To  become  swollen;  be  puffed 
out  or  dilated;  dilate. 
II  a  person  of  Brm  CHwsUtuUon  begins  to  bloat. 

Arbutknltt. 

bloated  (bl6' ted),  J>.  a.  [Pp.  of  bloat*,  r.]  1. 
Swollen;  puffed  up;  Inflated;  overgrown,  so 


new  application,  It  came  into  general  notice   as  to  be  unwieldy,  especially  from  over-indul- 
and  use  in  tho  winter  of  1880-81.   The  word   gence  in  eating  and  drinking;  pampered:  as, 
is  evidently  a  popular  formation,  and  is  prol).    "  a  btoatetl  mass,"  Ooldamith. 
based,  with  the  usual  imitative  variation  ob- 
servable in  such  formations,  on  what  to  the 
popular  consciousness  is  the  common  root  of 
blase,  bloat,  Now  (the  latter  notions  at  least  be- 
ing appar.  present  in  the  familiar  third  sense). 
In  the  orig.  sense  a  blizzard  is  essentially  a 
"  blazer,''  of  which  word,  indeed,  it  may  bo  eon- 

aidered  a  manipulated  form :  see  frin^i,  and  cf.    w  wesuuu.  no,  »  !»■>.■.«•. 
blaze*  bloat,  blunter.]    1.  [Appar.  the  earliest   talists:  a  bloated  pretender, 
sense,  but  not  recorded,  except  in  the  figura-  blOAtednefM  (bli  ted-nea), 


Ornteaque  monsters,  halt  bestial,  half  human,  dropping 
with  wine,  MooJAf  with  glnttony,  and  reellnii  In  obscene 
dance*.  Afoedttlab',  Milton. 

2.  Connected  with  or  arising  from  self-indul- 
gence :  aa,  ''bloated  slumber,"  Micklc,  A  Sonnet. 
— 3.  Inordinately  swollen  in  amount,  posses- 
sions, self-esteem,  etc.;  puffed  up  with  pride 
or  wealth:  as,  a  bloated  estate;  bloated  capi- 

n .     [<  Monfevi  + 


"  A  general  discharge    -net*.  ]    The  state  of  being  bloated :  turgidity ; 

«#  ibp  tissues  of  the  body; 


tive  use,  until  recently.] 

of  guns;  a  rattling  volley  ;  a  general  "blazing   an  inflated  stato  of  the 

aw7tv  **   See  extract  dilatation  from  any  morbid  cause.  Arbnthnot. 

Along  the  AUantlc  coast,  among  the  gunner,  who  often  blOatM '  (blo'ter),  r>.  [<  Wonft  +  -*r».]  An 
haul  In  parties  stationed  near  together  behind  blind.,  English  name  for  a  hemng  which  has  been 
waiting  for  the  Bocks  of  migratory  birds,  Uw  word  tin-  steeped  for  a  short  time,  slightlv  salted,  and 
j^mean.aaTnoi^dlfcJiargeotalllhe  gon* .  nearly  but  uftrtklly  smoke-driod,  but  not  split  open. 
,ulte  Us-U^a  ^^^«^t:<5  bftb  (bloyb).  n,  lAlaoW^  Sc.  bleb,  bU,  blab 
■  'longshore  man  from  Sandy 


>  back  at  leant  forty  years  aa 
nay  owo  memory  attests.  .  .  .  The  longshore  men  of 
fortv  yean  ago  were  all  sailors,  and  many  of  Uirm  had 
served  In  the  nary.  That  they  may  have  learned  the  word 
there  la  rendered  probable  by  the  rather  notable  accuracy 
with  which  they  always  dlalingulnhed  between  a  Wiinrrd 
and  a  broadside.  Thia  points  lo  a  nautical  origin  of  Uie 
word  though  it  made  uo  progress  in  general  use  till  It 
■truck  the  Western  imagination  aa  a  term  for  that  con- 
of  Uie  elements  for  which  "snowstorm,"  with 
r  descriptive  epithet,  waa  no  adequate  name,  anil 


.be  of 
;  a  small 


whatever  deaeripl 
the  keen  ear  of  Ui. 


i,uiou/,  n.     i  rvovu  wi*. 
No*,-  cf.  blobber,  fcfitfrNr.]    1.  A 
liquid;  a  dewdrop:  a  blister;  a  " 
lump,  splotch,  or  daub. 

Flawed  rablca  and  emeralds,  which  have  no  value  aa 
precious  stones,  tral  only  aa  barbaric  blobt  of  colour. 

Itirduvutl.  Indian  Arts,  11.9. 

3.  The  bag  of  a  honey-bee.  [Prov.  Eng.) —  3t. 
The  under  lip.  Ilallitcell.  [Rare. 1  —  4.  Aeot- 
toid  fish,  Uranidea  ru-hardm/ni,  a  kind  of  mill- 

er's-thninb  On  the  blob,  by  word  of  mouth,  isiang.) 

Same  as  blubber. 


rof  th«  now«panerre|K)rt«r caught  Itandgavc  blobber  iblob'er),  n.    Same  as  blubber. 
„•  ■r^^.  ml  UuatUtVm.  blobber-Up(blob'er-lip),s.  Same  as  blubber-lip. 


Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  a  voile v;  a  sudden 
(oratorical)  attack;  an  overwhelming  retort. 
fThla  aeema  to  be  the  aeuao  In  the  following  paBaage,  where 
Bartlett  explains  the  word  ("  not  known  In  the  Eaatcm 
fUaka,"  he  aays)  aa  "a  poaer.  'J 

A  gentleman  at  dinner  aaked  me  for  a  toast;  and  sup. 
nuelng  be  meant  to  have  some  fun  at  my  eipenae  I  con 
eluded  to  go  ahead,  and  give  hlnt-and  hla  likes  a  Mfemni. 

Daeut  Cwkttt,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  14. 

8.  A  gale  or  hurricane  accompanied  by  intense 
cold  and  dry,  driving  snow,  common  m  winter 
on  the  great  plains  of  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  northwestern  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountaims  especially  iMkota,  and  in 
Manitoba  in  British  America,  it  i»  deaerllied  In 
■lie  "  American 
lug  comMnalion  of 
•  -inld  face." 

>  !  bow  Uie  wind  howls;  there  must  be  a  terrible 
J  west  nf  ns.  and  how  111  prepared  are  must  froiitler 
l  for  such  severe  cold.  Chttapv  Adranrr,  inn  s.  l*u. 

blizzardly  (bliz'lird-li).  a.    Blizzard-like ;  re- 
sembling a  blizzard.  [Bare.] 
bloak,  »■    See  bloke. 

bloat'  (blot),  a.  [formerly  also  hlote,  <  ME. 
Wof>  (uncertain),  possibly  <  AH.  ft^iif,  pale,  livid 
(see  6/<ifc>1),  but  prob.  u  var.  or  parallel  form 
of  bloHte  (stec  Woof2)  =  Icel.  blautr,  soaked,  = 
8w.  */o'f  =  Dan.  Mod,  soft,  =  Norw.  blitut,  soft, 
wet;  cf.  Icel.  blautr  fixkr,  fresh  (soft)  fish,  op- 
posed to  kardhr  fi*kr,  dried  (hard)  fish,  =  Sw. 
Ibilfisk,  snaked  fish,  =  Norw.  bMfiak :  Icel. 
blotna  =  Sw.  Wofjia  =  Norw.  bhttna.  to  soften. 
8oo  W«fel  and  bloater,  and  cf.  bloafJ.]  Cured 
by  smoking^  as,  a  bloat  herring.    See  bloater. 

Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  Uie  o.al*  like  a  saiuo«e.  ora 
UmI  herring,  r7.  sleivury  Viaillcated. 

bloat1  (blot),  r.  t.  [Appar.  <  M«af»,  a.]  To  cure 
by  smokiug.  as  herrings.  Formerly  »pelled  blotc. 
I  have  mi>n-  smoke  in  in)  month  llusn  would  btot 
A  hundred  herrinim.     f/rieVr.  Idand  Inniess,  iL  «. 

bloat3  (blot),  a.  [Enrlier  W»nrf  (as  orig.  in  the 
passage  cited  from  Shakspi-iv,  where  bloat  Is 
an  l*th  century  emendation,  though  it  occurs 
elsewhere  in  17th  century),  htmett,  blouU;  prob. 
<  Icel.  blautr  re  Sw.  Wit,  soft,  etc.:  see  b/»afl, 
and  cf.  blatrl.  The  wwl  is  now  regartled  as 
of  tilotili,  r.  ]    I'uffe»l;_  swollen;  turgid: 


His  blubber  lipt  and  lieetle-browa  commend. 

Dtydrn.  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Hatlrvs.  lit 
Same  as  Nub- 


block 

(rt  A  piece  of  hard  wood  prepared  for  cutting  by  an  en- 
ursv.-r.  Ut)  The  stand  on  which  a  slave  was  placed  when 
being  sold  hy  auction.  («)  In  /aironry,  the  perch  whercoa 
a  htrtl  of  prey  Is  kept. 

3.  A  mass  of  wood  or  stone  used  in  mounting 
and  dismounting;  a  horse-block. —  4.  Arnold 
or  piece  on  which  something  U  shaped,  or  placed 
to  make  it  keep  in  shape.  In  particular— (a)  The 
wooden  mold  on  which  a  hat  la  formed :  hence,  some- 
times, the  shape  or  style  of  a  hat,  or  Uie  list  itself. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  aa  Uie  fashion  of  his  hat :  it  ever 
changes  "Uo  the  neit  Woe*.  Shot.,  Much  Ado,  I.  t. 

The  MocJte  for  hla  heade  altera  faster  than  the  reltmakcr 
can  fltte  him,  and  therenpon  we  are  called  in  acoroe  BWk- 
headea.  l>tkktr.  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  SJ. 

(M  A  wooden  head  for  a  w|g ;  a  I 
sonwUmsa,  the  wig  itself. 

A  beautiful  golden  wig  (the  1 
play  with  her  hair)  waa  on  a  Woe*  dose  by. 

Bulmr,  1 

6.  A  person  with  no  more  sense  or  life  t 
block;  a  blockhead;  a  stupid  fellow. 

What  tongue  less  Montr  were  they  ! 

Ska*.,  Rich.  III.,  UL  7. 

6.  In  thij>-b*ild>Hg,  one  of  the  pieces  of  timber, 
or  supports  constructed  f 
whicn  the  keel  is  laid. 

he,  "will  we  build  this  ship! 
lie  MorJrs  Upon  Uie  slip." 

LonftfrUow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 

7.  The  solid  metal  Btamp  used  by  bookbinders 
for  impressing  a  design  on  a  book-cover. —  8. 
A  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  edgeB  of  two  other  pieces  — 9.  A 
wooden  rubber  covered  with  thick  felt,  used 
in  polishing  marble. — 10.  A  piece  of  wood  or 
metal  serving  as  a  support.  (o>  In  a  sawmill.  <ms 
of  the  frames  supporting  and  feeding  the  log  to  the  saw. 
(6)  In  vehicles,  a  piece,  generally  carved  or  ornamented, 
placed  over  or  under  the  springs  of  a  carriage.  <<•>  la 
i»in/iii9  Uie  irfece  on  w  hlrh  a  stereotype  plate  Is  fastened 
to  make  It  type-high. 

11.  A  mechanical  contrivance  consisting  of 
ono  or  more  grooved  pulleys  mounted  in  a  cas- 
ing or  shell,  which  is  furnished  with  a  hook, 
eye,  or  strap  by  which  it  inn>  -  be  attached :  it  is 


-yl.]   Uke  a 


"'the  No<it  king,"  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
only  in  raro  literary  use  ] 


[Now 


blobber-lipped  (blob'er-lipt),  a. 
Iier-Ufijied. 

blobby  (blob'i),  a.    [<  No*  + 
blob;  abounding  in  blobs, 
blob-kit*  (blob'klt ),  n.    A  local  : 
of  the  burbot, 
blob-lipped  (blob'lipt),  a.    [See  NN>.] 
as  blubber-lipited. 

blob-talet  (blob'Ull),  n.  A  telltale;  a  blabber, 
nicsi  Uub  ttdf  could  find  no  oUier  news  to  keep  their 
tongues  In  nioUon.  Bp.  llaekrt.  Abp.  Williams,  tl.  07. 
block1  (blak),  H.  [<  ME.  blok,  a  block  (of  wood); 
not  in  AS.,  but  borrowed  from  LG.  or  OF. :  Ml). 
bloe,  block,  D.  blok  =  MLO.  block,  EG.  blok  = 
OITG.  bloh,  MHO.  block,  O.  block  =  Sw.  block  = 
Norw.  blokk  =  Dan.  blok  (=  Icel.  blokk,  Haldor- 
scn),  >  ML.  Nocux,  OF.  and  F.  bloc;  all  in  the 
general  sense  of  '  block,  log.  lump,  mass,'  but 
confused  more  or  less  with  the  forms  cited  un- 
der Mock*.  There  are  similar  Celtic  forms:  W. 
;i/oc,  a  block.  =  Gael,  ploc,  a  round  mass,  blud- 
geon,  block,  stump  of  a  tree,  =  Ir.  ploc,  a  pbjg, 
bung.  Moron,  a  little  block,  perhaps  akin  to  Ir. 
blojib,  Olr.  blog,  a  fragment,  from  same  root  as 
E.  break  and  fragment  (sec  )>'«</);  but  the  rela- 
tion of  these'  to  the  Tout,  forms  is  uncertuiu. 
Tlie  senses  of  fetorJl'l  and  block-  run  into  each 
other,  and  some  identify  the  words.]  1.  Any 
solid  maws  of  matter,  usually  with  one  or  more 
plane  or  approximately  plane  faces:  as,  a  block 
of  wood,  stone,  or  ice;  sometimes,  specifically, 
a  log  of  wood. 

>,,w  all  our  nei«hl».urs-  chlmne,s  smoke. 
And  l-hrirtniiu  UxcH  am  burning.  H  ithrr. 

What  sculpt urv  la  to  a  Wnelr  of  mnrl.L .  i  ducatUm  U  lo 
an  huiusn  viul.  .Sj^-r/ririre,  No.  'Hb. 

2.  A  solid  mnw  of  wood  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  used  for  come  specific  purpose,  in 
psrtk-lllsr  —  lo)  The  liirce  yk\-*-"l  <*<*mI  nil  which  Ml<ulcUer 
ch"bii  meat,  or  on  which  llrv-w.nni  Is  spill. 
Hard  hy,  a  fleshcr  on  a  U^k  had  lai.l  till  whittle  down. 

M'lantlay,  Virginia. 
((•)  Tlie  piece  of  wood  on  »  hh  h  U  plso'd  the  neck  of  a  tier- 
son  ri>ndi'mned     lie  decapllaU^I. 

llle  noble  heads  which  have  been  lwought  to  the  Une*. 

n'rerrtL 

Slav.. !  to  the  W.»'i  '    or  I.  or  they. 
Shall  fa«  the  judgment  sent  IM».Ujfj^  ^  ^ 


HlorU 
)IITTn  we, 
>*'  dead. 

eil  with 

(  A  after 
as,  Unt. 


used  to  transmit  power,  or  chsnge  the  directioa 
of  motion,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  the  movable  pulley*.  Blocks  are  single, 
double,  treble,  or  fourfold.  S4'cor«llng  as  the  number  of 
sheaves  or  pulleys  Is  one,  two,  Uiree.  or  four.  A  ninwins 
Mnc*  is  attached  to  Umt  object  to  be  rated  or  moved  :  a 
smiufin'/Moct  ia  fl\<->l  to  s.mic  peneanent  supf* 
also  receive  different  names  from  their  sliat 
or  mode  of  appllcatlofl.  Those  to  which  the 
eves  lias  been  given  are  not  pulleys,  tieing  unpr 
sheaves.  Many  of  the  blocks  uaed  in  ships  arc  l 
the  ropesor  dual  its  which  are  rove  through  lb,- 
fine  ^ic*s,  cluejins  and  ctw-ynrnet  Woclfs.  1  lwy  are  made 
of  either  wood  or  metal.  See  cflie-snrnrf,  and  cut  under 
ml-Uufk. 

12.  A  connected  mass  of  buildings:  as.  &  block 
of  houses. — 13.  A  portion  of  a  eiry  i 
by  streets,  whether  occupied  by 
consisting  of  vacant  lots. 

Tlie  new  city  was  laid  out  in  rectangular  Uodu,  ewch 
Unrk  amtalnlng  thirty  building  hits,  Sneh  an  average 
blu-k,  oiuiprlslng  •mi  houses  and  covering  it  acres  of 
ground.  >-vUu  in  Oxford  Street  It  forms  s  cmitiact 
s<)Uan  nuws.  V""rfcrfv  Her 

14  On  the  stork-exchange,  a  large  number  of 
shares  massed  togetfier  and  bought  or  sold  in 
a  lump.  —  Antifriction  block.  Scennti/n>«.m  —  Be- 
tween the  beetle  and  the  blocs.  h-efi>!  Block 
and  block,  the  t~»ill"ii  of  two  blocks  ol  a  tackle  when 
drawn  close  to  each  other.  Alto  .ailed  fieo  WneJ/,  The 
act  of  drawing  Ihe  ldmks  B|iart  is  called  fl"t,nu  (As 
yvrchnee.     BltKk  and-CTOM  bond.   Sti  f./iwfl.  —  Block 

and  tackle,  the  pulley  blocks  and  ropes  used  for  hoist- 
ing. Block  brake.  s«e  brake*.  ■  Block  cornices  and 
cntiibLatureB,  -irnannntal  fciiiiirvv  rorrespondUig  la 
piyillloii  t..  .  histii  al  cornices  and  niUblatures,  In  arrai- 
leilural  elevations  not  composed  of  the  regular  order*,— 
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block 

Cenbtrr- plate  block, »  I1**1*  wond  placed  beneath  Uie 
center  plate  of  a  car-track  to  briny  It  to  the  required 
hcurhl.  -  Chip  of  the  Old  block.  Son  raijd.— bead 
UOCk,  one  of  the  pair  of  tdock*  placed,  nirc  on  mob  side 
of  the  draw-iar  i<f  a  railroad-car,  to  Ihmii  the  eoneqasmf) 
i  twu  can  rnitK'  tosrethrr  alter  tin'  biitfcr-sprtaipi  Mr 
L— Differential  block,  a  doiililc  block  har- 
i  of  different  «»•«.  K.  II.  Km;iht.- Erratic 
o  trtatie.- Fly-blOCk,  <i«ii(.,  a  movable  block 
In  h  ptirehaac  or  compound  tai kle  like  a  Spanish  hurton. 
Hydraulic  block.  •>• .  '-y'1       •   Loa*V  uekle  block, 

a  pulley-block  bavin*-  two  ilic  aves  In  tlie  same  plnnc,  inn- 
alum-  Uli-  other.  -  Made  block,  a  pulle) bli<k  formed  t'f 
several  |U4-c4*.-,  Ntnopin  block,  »  Mock  ithajicd  some 
what  like  a  ninepln,  with  n  silo.-le  slleioc  pivoted  at  Ihe 
top  anil  thdtom  thai  It  mny  accommodate  llaelf  to  the 
motion  of  Clic  rope  fur  winch  it  servo,  a*  a  KVIbh'.  It 
is  placed  under  the  crow*  piece*  of  Hie  hltta  mi  a  vcasel, — 
Purclnuic.  block, a  double-strapped  hi- irk  withtwoarnrrs. 
In  the  sliell.  Used  for  inovlim  hca»>  wibliift  on  shipboard, 
— Bouse-about  block,  a  laivc  amitrh-bluck.— Thlck- 
md  tbm  block. .» ridil|.-M.»v 
block1  (blok).  r.  t.  l<  Modi,  it.  Cf.  Woe*-, 
i'.  f.]  1.  To  strengthen  or  support  by  blocks  ; 
make  Ann,  as  two  board*  at  their  inferior  angle 
of  intersection,  by  pieces  of  wood  clued  to- 
gether.—  2.  To  form  into  block*. — 3.  To  mold, 
shape,  or  stretch  on  a  block:  as,  to  blin  k  a  hat. 
— 4,  In  bookbinding,  to  ornament  by  means  of 
brass  stamps;  stamp:  as,  to  block 'the  boards 
of  n  book.  [Kng.]  —  8.  In  calico-printing,  to 
press  up  or  apply  to  the  blocks  containing  the 
colors. — 6.  To  straighten  and  toughen  by  lay- 
ing on  a  block  of  wood  and  striking  with  a 
narrow,  flat-faced  hammer;  planish:  said  of 

saw-blades.  To  block  down,  m  force  sheet  i»»tal, 
without  lirvakinu  II.  Into  ad|.-,  In  raw*  where  the  HTe»n- 
larltleaof  the  mold  are  an  great  that  the  metal  I*  likely  to 
lie  torn.  by  covering  it  with  a  block  of  lead,  which  Is  then 
carefully  hammered.  The  yielding-  of  the  leiu]  irlvca  a 
■Imw  drawluir  aetiuii  to  the  metal  beneath  it.  enabling  It 
to  lie  srad'ially  hmuiciit  to  lla  ltd.  TO  MOCK  In,  in  cm 
\Mrtf  or  j-aiisf  ofi.  to  outline  roiuhl)  or  lirliis:  approsl- 
mately  to  Ihe  desired  shape:  form  (lie  . .nt II n. «.  (..units 
tho>,  orimicrul  ]disitof  any  wiirk.  «ilw»vttrilliiv  the  detain ; 
i  x>'< me  roniililv.—  To  block  out.  1«  form  the  plan  ur  out- 
lines  of  i  sketch. 

Hut  Wasbliurton  hail  some  Itand  in  Vnrri'ny  owl  this  re. 

public  .V.  Iaut,  The  Kn^ll-ll  Novel,  |i,  .'HI, 

block*  (blok),  it.  (In  this  sensie  the  noun,  in 
E.,  in  in  most  wiihi  due  rather  to  the  verb: 
see  bloik'l,  '■.  The  orig.  noun  in  found  once  in 
ME.  blok,  an  inclosed  space;  cf.  t>K,  Wof,  bar- 
rier, |«0«t,  wall  <>01'\  hhufMrr,  K.  Woijiici-,  stop, 
bliH-k  :  »ee  the  verb;  the  mod.  t'.  Woe  goes  with 
A/V.nf.1);  MD.  block,  post,  stocks  (cf.  blocklnntlx, 
ati  iiieloxed  piece  of  ground,  ditch,  swamp, 
MM1,  blmk,  po«t,  stiK-ks.  I/i.  blnlland,  an  in- 
cloMed  swamp).  =  l,iFrii.n.  'Mokk,  in  corup. 
Nitck-nyl,  a  -sluii-f ;  I  lllO,  hilnh,  conunement 
(MHll!  blurt,,  u  kind  of  trap,  6.  «>«•<-,  stocks, 
pri.soii),  <  hi-,  =  AS.  /.)-.  be-,  E.  /«■->.  +  toh. 
MHlj.  11.  Inch,  a  eonliticd  space,  hole,  dun, 
jjfp«m,  —  AS.  die,  E.  Iurl;  a  place  shut  in.  etc. : 
soe  tuck*.  Coiifii.<e«l  inon-or  less  with  the  forms 
eiK*l  under  Moral,  with  which  it  is  by  some 
identifled.  See  the  verb  followim?.]  1.  Any 
obxtruction  or  cause  of  olwtruetion;  a  stop; 
a  hindrance ;  an  olwlaolc. 

Tlie  irooil  kinI-  auuiiire  thy  wrath,  ami  lorn  tlM'  itr-v»  of 
it  uikhi  IlUa  larlet  Iwre  ;  tliln,  who,  like  n  MkI',  hath  ile- 
Hied  my  ucc-we  lo  Uiee.  Shak.,  for,,  v,  -J, 

HcucCi—  2,  Tlio  ftato  of  being  blocked  or 
KtoppeHl  up;  a  xtoppafcu,  as  of  carriages:  as,  a 
block  on  a  railway  ;  a  bliick  in  the  street.— Block 
flyatatn,  a  n**iem  of*wotklnaT  rulli-ay  Uutfk^,  aiHTinlliiu  to 
which  the  line  U  ilivijetl  into  •eclious  of  a  milr  or  mure, 
with  a  atonal  and  telntrauhlc  c.miirrtlon  at  the  enil  of 
caetl  nectloii :  Uie  |.rlli<  l|>le  of  Uw  bvhIi  ui  lielnit  that  im 
train  U  altoaeil  to  leave  any  one  section  till  Uie  n.  it 
luccei'tllng  auction  In  i  ntln  ly  eliar.  m  that  ut'tiii<en  two 
avu-ecjulve  trallia  there  U  l*wrveil  hot  tilerely  a  drlhute 
Interval  of  time,  1*1  also  a  definite  interval  of  -pace.  The 
■yBteca  than  deflneil  In  called  the  "abaolote."  In  the  so- 
called  "  penulaalTe "  •ysierei.  a  aecanil  (rain  U  allowed  to 
enter  a  tectlon  dial  la  not  clear  with  orden  lo  proceed 

block-?* tblok).  r.  t.  [Associated  will,  the  noun 
block-,  but  orig.  (as  an  K.  wotxl )  <  l  >K.  bloi/ncr, 
V,  bioqucr  (>  alio  Pr.  blonir  =  .Sp.  I'g.  Mmiuctir 
=  It.  blocearc),  block,  blockade,  slop  up,  <  Or'. 
bloc,  block,  barrier,  obstruct  inn  :  w-c  Woe/,  *,  n. 
Cf.  D.  Motkirtit  =  Sw.  Uuckcra  —  I»an.  bh>k- 
kt  re  =  (i.  blockif  rrn,  blockade :  T>.  blnkkcn  = 
(i.  blockcn,  stmlv  liartl,  plod.  —  \.\\.  blnkkcn, 
stitv  at  home  and  study  or  work.  "rip*.,  it  seems, 
Jock  otio's  self  in;  MI>G.  Mnckm.  put  into  the 
stocks."]  1.  To  hinder  passage  from  or  to; 
prevent  ingress  or  egresx;  slop  up:  obstruct 
by  iilaeing  ohsia«d.>«  In  the  way :  often  follow- 
ed by  up :  as,  to  W'x-i-  iij,  a  town  or  a  road. 

With  moles  would  Mur*  tin  |«irt, 

/(•-uy  tr.  of  Im  mi «  I'haraalla,  II. 

There  is  no  smnJI  ih-simir,  sir.  of  tie  ii  safety, 
Whuae  ears  are  t>t**kr<l  uii  imnlrol  the  irulh. 

FUtek*T(a»d  otLr,},  lllooily  llrolluT.  lv.  1. 
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Iielng  at  formidable  Impedimenta  at  the 
both  faWrinri  the  wayi ..( arnenitmrnt. 

a4  (■? flff  s    1  Htlt^  (A,  |r«  1 4sav 


blockish 

That  I  ronM  not  Ihiok  of  this  as  well  a*  he  t 


2.  In  bant-ball  and  cricket,  to  stop  (a  ball)  with   3.  A  person 
the  bat  without  knocking  it  to  a  distance.— 3. 
In  foot-ball,  to  stop  (a  player)  when  ruuning 
with  the  ball. 

blockade  (blo-kad'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  blokkade  =  0. 
btockn<le  =  Nw.  hlock'id  s  I>rui.  blokktulf,  from 
the  E.;  from  the  verb  Wot*8  (F.  bfatftirr)+  -iidel ; 
cf.  utocludc,  barricade,  tHtlinadr,  etc.    Cf.  Sp. 


B.  J....™,  The  Devil  is  an  Asa.  Ilk  1. 

fellow;  a  dolt;  a  person  deficient  in  under- 
standing. 


Paper 


bttiquco,  F'g.  bltnjvcin.  It.  hlinyii,  ulsf 
blockade,  from  the  verbs  eorresjHinding  to 
block-,  q.  v.]  1.  The  shutting  up  of  a  place, 
particulirly  a  port,  harbor,  or  line  of  coast,  by 
nostile  ships  or  troops,  *"  as  to  stop  all  ingress 
or  egress,  and  to  tinnier  the  entrance  of  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  ammunition,  or  reinforee- 
incuts. 

Tlic  wonl  Woe*«'fe  properly  deitoicsolistnicUns:  Uiv  |>*s- 
taw.*  Illlo  or  fe.iui  a  place  on  either  element,  hltt  U  IiHjre 
csiiexlally  applied  to  naval  force*  preventing  cunimuiil- 
catloii  by  water.      BVViv^,  IntjiMl.  u*  Inter.  Ijiw,  %  ws 

Hence  — 2.  A  hindrance  to  progress  or  action 
caused  by  obstructions  of  any  kind.- 
blockade.  n  eountruetive  blockade:  a  hi 
llshed  by  proclamation,  without  Uie  actual  presence  of  a 
force  ailei|uate  lo  make  it  effectual.  -To  breuk  *  block 
ads.  see  bivit*.  To  ralM  a  blockade,  to  remove  nr 
litvak  up  a  blnckaile,  either  by  witlHlriwim;  tlie  shlim  or 
■ruips  that  keep  the  place  blorkeil  up.  or  by  drlvlns 
them  away  from  llielr  renpecUie  sUtlolis.— TO  r91  4 
blockade,  lo  lauw  thnoiicli  a  Idnckndlotf  »tiuidr,in  and 
enter  tlie  |xjrt  fOoekailed  by  It. 
blockad*  (blo-kad'l,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  block- 
adett,  ppr.  blockading.  [(  blockade,  it.]  1. 
To  subject  to  a  blockade ;  prevent  ingress  or 
egress  from  by  warlike  means. 

'I  lie  hulldinp  .  .  .  was  on  every  side  Uvrkadft  by  the 
Insnrircuta.  JfacWay,  Warren  llanlmjn. 

'Hence  —  2.  To  shut  in  by  obstacles  of  any  kind ; 
block;  obstruct. 

Every  avenue  to  the  hall  was  U..cW»ii. 

Prti-vll,  herd,  ami  Isil,  il.  19. 
blockader  (blo-ka'.leri.  n.    (me  who  or  that 
which  blockades;  especially,  a  vessel  employed 
in  blockading. 

Il»tiiiv  a  u-ih.I  pilot  and  little  depth,  slie  could  general, 
ly  run  well  Iniiiie  "f  the  btvrhut'r* 

J.  It.  .**>*.  HWkeile  an.  I  rrul«er»,  p.  led 
blockade-nmner  (blo-kad'run'^r),  i».  A  per- 
son or  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  business  of  niu- 
nitig  a  blockade, 
blockage  (blok'aj).  «.  [<  block"  +  -age]  Ob. 
struct  inn ;  the  state  of  being  blocked  up  or  ob- 
structed. 

blockan  (blok'an).  it.  [Appur.  due  to  E.  black, 
i't.ttlcrk.  lr.  biocan  means  'a  little  lump/]  A 
local  Irihh  (Count v  Down)  name  of  the  young 
eoultlsh. 

block-arid-block  ( btok'and-blok' ),  a.  See  block 
and  N-ick.  under  blocl.l,  n. 

block-bond  (blok'bond),  ».  In  bricklaying,  an 
arrangement  in  which  headers  and  stretchers, 
or  bricks  laid  lengthwise  and  across,  succeed 
each  other  alternately.  Also  called  garden- 
bond. 

block-book  (blok'btik),  a.  A  book  printed  from 
blocks  of  wood  having  the  letters  or  figures  cut 
on  them  in  relief.  speeMrally,  u  kind  of  small  lnnk 
so  iniulcd  In  Karope  twfore  Uie  unci, ti. iii  of  im.vai.lM 
types,  eolisbtlliu  ptnerally  of  eiiarsely  cut  rcllirlou*  or 
hisbai.al  pi.  turea,  wlUi  illustrative  tcits  or  desenptinqw 
iii  liochlc  U  tters. 

The  IK'«I  step  in  Ihe  proKTrss  of  Wood  elicTMllo:.  sulisi'- 
qnellt  ^l  the priMlllc^biu  of  sllutlecllU.  .  .  .  whs  tlie  ap(iU- 
cation  of  the  art  to  the  pn-lurtlon  ut  those  works  whlrh 
are  known  to  lilhllotrraphem  by  the  name  of  nfod'  Auofci. 

t*A<ii/r,,  W,hm1  Kotrraviiic,  p.  M. 

block-coal  (l'lok'kol).  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
coal,  founil  in  the  Indiana  coal-fields,  which 
breaks  readily  into  large  square  blocks,  and  is 
used  raw,  or  without  coking,  in  the  smelting  of 
iron. 

block-colors  (blok'kul'orz),  n.  pi.  Colors  laid 
on  with  blocks,  as  in  block-printing. 

blocker  (blok 'er),  ».  1.  One  who  blocks:  used 
speciticnlly  in  hat-making,  shoemaking,  book- 
binding, etc. —  2.  A  bl«eking-tool  or  -machine. 

block-furnaco  ( blok  'fer'  mis),  «.  Same  as 
Woo  wry. 

blockhead  (blok'hed>.  «.  [<  Wor<>  +  head;  cf. 
o/oc/.  l,  «.,  fi.l  It.  A  head-shaped  piece  of  wood 
used  as  a  block  for  hats  or  wigs.  Hence — 2f. 
A  heu.l  containing  no  more  ititelligence  or 
sense  than  n  block;  a  blockish  head. 

Voitr  wit  ...  Is  strongly  wedi^*d  up  in  a  WucJt  heed. 

Slink.,  Cur.,  ii.  1 

An1  not  you  a  rortiiKUcae  licirn,  di-acendcl  o'  the  Moors, 
and  came  hither  inUi  Serille  with  your  maub'r.  an  arrant 
Uutur,  in  your  r«Nl  lionni-t  and  your  tdiui  locket,  lonsy; 
tfimub  now  yxiur  H«rk  ktad  be  eiivernl  with  the  Spanish 
block  1  ffefcAcr  (UMif  ,lmtUr>,  Lovi  s  I'ure.  U.  1. 


past  the  Ignorance 
(if  comiiwm  bfnetacaiia  not  to  understand 
M  hereto  this  favour  temU, 

Fori,  Love's  SarrtOce,  L  S. 
Tbe  bnokful  Wwa-aead,  l^inrantly  read. 
With  biada  of  learned  lumlier  in  his  head. 

I'vpr.  rZasny  on  I'ritlclsiii.  L  612. 

blockheaded  (blok'hed-ed),  a.    [<  6/or»l  + 

ActM<  +  -nf2.J  Stupid:  dull:  as,  "a 6/0 

bov."  Sir  It.  VKitrange.  (Rare.] 
blockheadism  (blok'fied-izin),  a.   [<  Mock 

+  -I"**.]    The  character  of  a  blockhead; 

pidity.  [Hare.] 

Reduced  to  that  state  of  UacMemftnii  which  Is  so 

spiruoa*  in  hit  master.  C. 

blockheadly  <blok'hed-li).  a.  [<  blockhead  + 
-In1.]  Acting  like  a  blockhead;  densely  stupid: 
as,  "some  '■Inckkmdlji  hero,"  Vrydcn,  Amphi- 
tryon, i.  2.  JRare.] 
blockhouse  (blok'hous),  «.  [<  block3  +  bouse; 
=  II.  hMbuin,  OD.  6WM»y*  =  MUi.  bloekhis 
—  (J.  bbirkhnnn  (>  V.  bloekhau*)  —  Dan.  btokbu* 
=  Sw.  btockhu*.  blockhouse,  older  form  blnctu; 
orig.  n  house  that  blocks  a  passage,  though 
Inter  tuken  ns  a  house  maile  of  logs  (<  block1 
+  Aoiow").]  Originally,  a  detached  fort  block- 
ing the  access  to  a  landing,  a  mountain 
pawn,  uarrow  channel,  etc.;  in  later  use,  an  edi- 
fice or  one  or  more  stories,  constructed  chieily 
of  hewn  timber,  and  supplied  with  loopholes 

for  musketry 
and  sometimes 
with  embra- 
sures for  can- 
non. When  of 
more .  tlian  one 
story,  the  upper  Is 
marie  to  overhang 
the  lower,  and  Is 
furnished  with 
liuictiicojattnos  nr 
loophole*  in  the 
otcrlutiiK  flour,  hi 
Hint  a  limiting  lira 
ran  lie  directed 
iucaiiut  Ihe  enemy 

in  close  attack.  When  a  blockhouse  stands  abine.  It  con- 
stitutes an  iiulepemlent  furl,  a  form  which  Is  often  very 
uieful  in  a  rough  country ;  wlwn  It  I*  eiecti-d  In  tlw  in- 
terior of  a  flcldwork.  it  lieoilnc*  a  Ktrciwbment  or  re- 
doubt.    Mocilldc*  lire  sometimes  cslbul  blm-khonsea 

blockines8(blok'i-nes'l,  n.  In  photog.,  the  sUio 


of  beiug  bloeky; 
ness  of  shading, 
blocking  <  blok'ing).  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  blnckh  1.] 

1.  The  act  of  blocking,  or  the  Blate  of  being 
blocked,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  Mora.-*.  Specifi- 
cally—(01  Ttio  IniiHrrsaiiui.  ellher  In  sold  or  ink.  or  with, 
out  coli^,  "f  11  ib-nlun  00  tin  covrrs  <if  11  Irnok :  in  Ihe 
I" lilted  stales usoally  calli-l  elrtiiijuiifi.  <f  )  Tlie|noo<«of 
Iwiidiiui  leather  into  shapes  for  the  IrimU  or  s-lwof  »«»>U. 

2.  Bloi  ks  used  to  support  anything  lem|Mirarily. 
— 3.  A  small  rough  piece  of  wood  fitted  in 
and  glued  to  the  interior  angle  formed  by  two 
boards,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  joint  be- 

t-veen  them.   Blind  blocking,  ■  

in  at^btoifiN'r,  blind  staiupliiK:  the 
iiniceu  of  .letoratlnu  n  hook  by  nn-s-  " 
sure,  usually  with  heat,  but  » ltl»,.,t 
the  use  of  ink  or  Bidd  U  sf. 

blocking-couTBa  (blok'ing- 

kors),  n.    In  arch.,  a  plain 

member  of    square  profile, 

cithers  single  cnurse  of  stone, 

or  built  up  of  bricks  or  (he 

like  to  the  required  height. 

siinnoiinting  tt  cornice  in  the 

Koman  and  Kenaiwance  styles.  Its  vertical 

face  is  usually  in  the  plane  of  the  wall  or  friexe 

below  the  cornice, 
blocking-hammer  (blok'lng-ham'er),  a.  A 

hammer  used  in  straightening  saw-blnde*. 
blocking-kettle  (blok '  itig-ket  1).  n.    In  hat- 
making,  the  hot  Imth  in  which  felts  are  eoften- 

ed  before  being  blocked. 

blocking-machine  iblnk'ing-ma-shen'),  si.  An 
apparatus  for  pulling,  forming,  pressing,  and 
blocking  the  bodies  of  huls;  11  bliwker. 

blocking-press  (blok'ing-pres).  i».  A  press 
used  for  stamping  design*  on  book-covers: 
known  in  the  I'nited  States  h«  a  »!i<mpinq-prtsx. 

blockish  (blok'ish).  «.  K  block '  +  -•-■.Jbl.*)  Like 
u  block:  stupid;  dull;  deticicnt  in  miderstHUd- 
ing:  as,  " blockish.  Ajux,'1  Shak.,  T.  andC.i.  3. 

IVaiitr,  say  we.  I»  He  tiinbilntin  r  of  valour  Who  Id  so 
blunt  ik  knows  It  not  '  who  In  -o'J,  cin.Jti  us  will  nut  and 
may  with  Justice  --  defend  it  f 


i-J.|<slnftc.-uriei 
v^nlc^  1  1.  Ilic  of 
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Deatttute  "I  Hcrta:  left  onli  to  obacw  and  WoeUs* 
Chronicle*.  MM-m,  nist.  Eng.,  It. 

bloddshly  (blok'l»h-li),  orfr.  In  a  blockish  or 
stupid  manner:  u,  *'m>  blockiMy  ignorant, " 
Hokluyt.  Voyages,  II.  il.  174. 

blockishness  <blok' ish-ne*),  n.  Stupidity; 
dullness:  an,  "incurable  MvdtuAnrM,'*  H'Atf- 
tofi'  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  140, 

block-like  (blok'lik),  a.  Like  a  block ;  stupid. 

Am  I  nnil  tduid?  twice  so  ibear  Uie  blessing 
1  would  arrl»e  st,  and  tAodtfik*  never  know  it. 

Flelrhrr.  IHgrlm,  Iv.  1. 

block-machine  (blok'ma-shen'),  n.  A  machine, 
or  an  assemblage  of  machines,  for  tusking  the 
shells  and  sheaves  of  the  wood  blocks  used  for 
ship-tackle. 

block  plane  (blok'plan),  n.  A  plane  the  iron 
of  whivh  is  set  very  obliquely  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  moved,  so  that  it  eai 
the  Brain  of  the  wood. 

block-printed  fblok'prin'ted),  a.  Printed  from 
blocks.    See  bloek-pnntiufl. 

block-printing  (blok'priii'ting),  it.  I.  The 
act,  process,  or  art  of  printing  from  blocks  of 
wood  on  which  the  letters  or  characters  have 
been  carved  in  relief ;  specifically,  the  Chinese 
method  of  printing  books,  aud  that  employed 
to  some  extent  in  Kurope  before  the  invention 
of  movable  types.  See  block-ltook.—  2.  The  pro- 
cess of  impressing  patterns  on  textile  fabrics, 
especially  calicos,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks 
havbig  the  [>*tteru  cut  in  relief  on  their  sur- 
face and  charged  with  color.  A  similar  method 
is  frequently  used  in  printing  paper-hangings. 

block-ship  (blok'ship),  n.  I.  A  ship  used  to 
block  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  or  port. —  3.  An 
old  mnti-of-wur,  unlit  for  operations  in  the  open 
sen,  used  us  a  store-ship  or  receiving-vessel, 
etc. ;  a  hulk. 

block-tin  (blok'tin).  m.  [<  block*  +  tin ;  =  D. 
Woaf.it  =  Sw.  bhcktr»n.)  Metallic  tin  after 
being  refined  and  cast  in  molds. 

block-trail  (blok'trnl),  n.  The  solid  trail  of  a 
gun-carriage.  The  sr.x-fc  i»  nutilc  ••tth.-r  of  s  single 
piece  ttiDhrr  »»f  ot  iwo  longitudinal  piece*  properly 
eecurcl  b^cUicr.    (Eng.  I 

block-truck  (blok'truk).  «.  A  three-  or  four- 
wheeled  hand-truck  for  moving  heavy  boxes, 
without  handles  or  shafts. 

blacky  (blok'i).  a.  [< 
block*  +  -y1.)  In  pholog., 
haviug  the  appearancs  of 
being  printed  in  blocks, 
from  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  light  und  shade. 

blodbendet,  "■  In  phlebotomy,  a  tape  or  narrow 
bandage,  usually  of  silk,  used  to  bind  the  arm 
before  or  after  blood-letting. 

blodite  (bled'it).  ».  [ililodc  (name  of  a  chem- 
ist) +  -ite'*.]  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium and  sodium,  found  in  the  salt-mines  of 
Ischl  in  I'lipor  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

bloke  tblok),  h.  [Also  spelled  bloak ;  a  word 
of  obscure  origiu.J  Man:  fellow:  a  term  of 
disrespect  or  contumely.  [Slsug.] 

blomary.  ».    Same  as  bloummi. 

blond  i blond),  a.  and  n.  [=  I).  O.  Dun.  blond 
(MHO.  Mann,  <  OF.  F.  blond,  fem.  MomU,  light, 
fair.  =  Pr.  A/on  =  Sp.  btoiutn  =  It.  biondo,  < 
ML.  NnwiuM,  Mnndu*  (glossed  flavw>),  yellow. 
Origin  unknown.  The  supposed  connection 
with  AS.  Itlonden-fuix,  gray-haired,  lit.  having 
mixed  hair,  <  blonden,  blottdrn,  pp.  of  blundan, 
mix  (see  blend1),  +  fmx,  bair.  Is  hardly  prob- 
able.] I.  a.  Of  a  light  golden -brown  or  golden 
color:  applied  to  hair;  hence,  light-colored; 
fair :  applied  to  complexion,  and  bv  extension 
to  persons  having  light  hair  or  a  fair  complex- 
ion :  a*.  "Oodfrey's  blond  countenance,"  (leorge 
KIM,  Silas  Maruer,  iii.  =gjra.  h\»r,  etc.  Sec  u*ur. 

IL  n.  1.  V  person  with  blond  hair  and  fair 
complexion.— 2.  Blond-lace  (  which  see). 

Lydin.  Ilolgh  h-  !  -  What  are  those  l.s.k.  by  thr  glass > 
The  great  oik-  I.  only  "The  Whole  Duly  .,(  Man,' 
wls-m  I  pre**  a  tew  Manrfa,  ma'am. 

•*Wrfa».  The  ItiviO..  L  ». 

blonde  l  I'lond).  a.  and  «.  The  feminine  of  blond. 
Mie  ™aa  a  Ttsie  slid  somewhat  full-Mono  UnHit/. 

Hyf'tt,  Ism  Jiun.  xlv.  42, 

blonde-cendree  (blond -son -dr**),  •>.    [F.,  < 

blond,  fern,  blonde,  blond,  +  cvsrfir.  fern.  rrn. 
rfcr>,  ash-colored,  ashy.  <  rrttdrf.  <  1..  ri«i.« 
(o»rr->,  ashes.)  Asli-eoloretl:  applied  to  hair 
which  is  light  brown  in  color,  ami  without  red 
or  yellow  tint*. 

blond-lace  Iblond'liis).  *.  Lace  made  of  silk, 
originally  of  unbleached  silk  (from  the  yellow- 
ish color  of  which  the  name  arose),  uow  of 
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white,  black,  or  colored  silk,  manufactured  at 
Chantilly  and  other  places  in  France.  The 
name  has  also  been  given  to  a  kind  of  thread- 


tended  < 


lace. 

blond-metal  (blond' met 'al).  h.  A  i 
variety  of  clay-ironstone  of  the  eoal-m 


A  peculiar  »isW. 


occurring 
England. 

blondness  (blond'nes),  n.  [<  blond  +  -new.] 
The  state  of  being  blond;  fairness  of  com- 
plexion. 

With  Uiia  infantine  Uondnw  tliowiim  to  much  ready, 
•df-lniMcwd  gncr.       Gtvr;*  KM,  MMdleUMnh,  xvi. 

blonkett.  a.  and  n.  A  variant  of  blanket. 
blood  (blud),  n.  [=Sc.  6/B»d,  blude ;  <  ME. 
blood,  blond,  fcfwf,  blod,  <  AS.  Mod  (=  OS.  Mod 
=  OiVies.  blod  -  D.  bloed  =  MLO.  blot,  LO. 
blood  =  OUU.  Wsot,  MUU.  6/sof.  O.  blul  =  Icel. 
hlodh  =  Sw.  blod  =  Dan.  blotl  -  Ooth.  Moth), 
blood ;  perhaps,  with  formative  -d  (-'*),  from 
the  root  of  liU'ttcan,  E.  IJor2,  bloom,  nourish, 
with  reference  to  either  life  or  color.]  1.  The 
fluid  which  circulates  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Kruni  it  tbr  »j1I>I  Utaui1*  take  thvlr  f'ssl  ami  <n«ic  n.  aisl 
Into  It  the)  dbtharui'  ttielr  vault  iirudMcU.  t>tont 
U  re<l  In  vprt*ttr»Uii,  cxet'pt  smptilovuft.  sn«t  ctilnrtflM, 
red,  Mutdi.  smoilth,  ot  tntlky  In  other  anlmiU.  In  pum- 
Hill  through  the  lunit*  (•«>  tirntbuum)  it  It  nlj'ttriwtcd 
and  iilvot  «|>  carlwn  dloxnl ;  thrn.  iltrr  puatnc  tbmuiiH 
the  ham.  It  U  iwrled  u  arterial  M.jod  liy  Uic  urtrrto 
to  the  Uuao  ;  fnm  ttu-  tlwiK*  11 1«  rrlanwsl  to  the  hesrt 
thpiojih  Uic  vcliu,  dri>rtv<d  of  lu  outrtent  inujxruw  mm 
i^Mntu  ht^KMl.  Thi*  vrnouft  Idmid  of  tbu  CntNtvta  il  dark- 
md,  tlw>  arterial  tirlgtit-ararit*.  llw  HKTillc  sravitj  of 
hiiinan  hlo.J  In  licalth  U  about  1.U6&.  TIit  liluod  wn- 
■lata  of  a  fluid  pale-}rl]ow  plain  La  l 
clea;  tile  latter  uonatitllti*  between 

one  third  and  one  half  of  it ;  they 
are  ot  tiro  ktiida,  red  and  wbito. 
In  acublc  nttlltineter  irf  healthy  hu- 
man Idiwd  there  an  atwut  \0(l\- 
iMiecorpvaclaa,  the  rvd  lirtng  to  the 
whltoon  the  svcraiti'  alnot  aa  .VO 
to  1.  The  red  corpuaclva  are  ftat  bi- 
concave dlaka.  non-nnt-lested  and 
altiHxit  alwaya  round  III  maminala, 
an<l  nileleated  mid  atntoat  aluarn 
tival  In  other  iVirniofn,  Their  di- 
ameter arerii^t-a  In  man  about  7.;*, 

micramiluracteja  (.,',,  Incb^  while  in  Amp&ium*  Irfttae- 
fyfinn  the  longer  dianieter  la  41X.2  ailL-nMHilllmeters  (,),, 
inch).  Tlietr  eulor  iadue  toherjioslobtii,  whk-b  constitutes 
alkjut  9u  per  cent  ut  llivlr  dried  aubaUnre.  Tbe  whit* 
CorptuKlsa  are  nucleated.  aliicbUi  laiver  Itiui  tbe  red  In 
Mian,  aird  exhibit  active  aiutrbohl  inuveiuent*.  AnlDial 
blood  la  need  In  clarifying  sutrar.  In  making*  aniiuaJ  char- 
cual,  aa  a  maiiore,  and  in  many  oth«r  waya 
2.  Itlood  that  is  shed;  bloodshed;  slaughter; 


avenge  the  Mood  of  Jeareel  upon  the  houae  of 

Boa.  i.  I. 
So  will*  tlie  flerv-e  aveniEhis  uprlt*. 
Till  bl<s.l  for  M.»«<  stone*. 

//.NMf,  Ureain  of  Eugene  Aram. 

3.  The  responsibility  or  guilt  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  others. 

Ilia  M.»>d  be  on  n..  anil  on  our  children.    Mat.  well.  24. 

4.  From  being  popularly  regarded  as  the  fluid 
in  which  more  especially  the  life  renides.  as 
the  sent  of  feeliugs.  passions,  hereditary  quali- 
ties, etc.,  the  word  htfnid  has  come  to  be  used 
typicullv,  or  with  certain  associated  ideas,  in  a 
numlMT  of  different  ways.   ihu«-<«i)  The  nut 


lew  hllll.  lie  alrw  Merrullu: 

Who  now  Hie  iwUe  of  hl>  dear  ««»!  doth  owe  ♦ 

.v*«k.,  K.  and  J..  ItL  1. 
(hi  riesbly  nature  ;  tbe  carnal  part  of  man,  aa  opposed  to 
tbe  ajNritual  nature  or  di»  iue  life. 

All  fratliiM  that  l*.«i.-ire  all  kluda  of  M—i, 

.H'AuA.,  .lounvt*,  cix. 
F-»r  beiiuly  b  a  « lleh, 
Asslnat  wlioae  chaniki  faith  in*  )t<lh  into  Wr-i»f. 

••»«*..  Much  Ad«.  II.  I. 
(r)  Tcuipef  i,f  mind ;  natural  dUposltiou ;  tnidi  »|drit : 
nii'tllr  ;  |•a*it^»tl ;  aiiurr  :  In  this  11*1'  ofu-n  a,  i  „tu|»aiile\l 
with  or  ininn,  i.r  other  i(tixll1>hu  w<>ril.  Tliui,  to 
commit  nu  imI  In  >*••'''  MoW  U  4h>  it  dv  lilM-rateij  and 
Bltl^itit  mitlib*n  paiw|.,n.    //irf  or  ioidji  denulr*  a 

tein|s;r  InRanuil  <>r  Irritated;  to 
U  to  elcite  the  paaaiolil. 


So  more  idsy  the  lleuv 


ihir  (.f.*-f< 

in. 

t  yinlslllif.  f.  1. 


10  One  wh( 

[,-CtiT -I  V.  ,,|t 


blood 

Maad,  that  far  In  Uie  history  of  tola  country,  baa 
ecldedly  toward  extluctkon. 

yuotod  la  /•<*.  *i.        XXVI.  t» 
(/)  Birth:  extraction  :t 
birth :  (food  ettnctlun ; 
Nu*,  etc, 

A  prince  ul  blood,  a  aun  of  Priam. 

Sink.,  1.  and  C,  iii.  I. 
flood  Wood  w*<  Indeed  held  In  hlaii  reapect.  bat  be- 
tween (rood  nfo>sf  and  the  prlvtlesca  of  peerase  there  was 
no  necawasry  cocineetlon.  IVdltrrera  aa  long,  anil  arutch- 
eona  aa  old,  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  Houae  of  Urrda 
a>  In  IL  JfacoiWay 

[In  Uib  aeoae  Uie  word  U  often  tued  of  Iue  pedigree  of 
boreee. 

SIm  a  a  line  mare,  and  a  thing  of  ahape  and  W*id. 

Cofaian,  Jealoaa  Wife,  tt.  I.) 
iuhorita  the  Wood  <d  another ;  child ;  rol- 
printt ;  protrmy. 
The  w.s-ld  will  aay  -  lie  In  not  Talbot  a  Mood 
"  "  «it  atood. 

,  I  lieu-  VI.,  W.  &. 
(A)  Relationaliip  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor; 
coliaaJurulnity  ;  Uuea/ns ;  kindred  ;  family. 

I  nope  I  do  not  break  the  fifth  commandment,  if  I  con- 
ceive 1  may  love  my  friend  before  the  neamt  -d  my 
Wood.  .Sir  T.  fln»ie»/,  Kellalo  Medici.  II.  S, 

And  pulitlclana  bare  ever,  with  ureal  reaaon,  conjudcrvd 
Uie  ties  of  Mood  aa  feeble  and  preoarioua  linka  of  jioUticad 
evtinrctlon.  A.  Hamilton,  rederallat,  No.  H. 

NearrT  In  Wood  to  the  Spanish  throne  tlian  til*  grand- 
father the  Emperor.  Jfnoaufdy,  HUU  lj.it..  KlIL 
It  la  a  maxim  tliat  none  ahall  claim  aa  heir  wlio  U  not 
of  tbe  Uvol  (i.  ».,  kindred)  uf  tbe  purehaM-r 

N'aarfon.  Law  Lex. 

6.  That  which  resembles  blood:  the  mice  of 
anything,  especially  if  red :  as,  "  the  blood  ot 
grapes,  Oeu.  xlix.  11. —  6f.  A  disease  in  cattle. 

— ■  7.  A  commercial  name  for  red  coral  A  tan 

ot  blood,  an  animal  of  good  pedlsree ;  a  tlHiroaghhred. 

Bad  blood,  111  blood,  ■lisajtree-meut;  dtaualon  :  atrlfe; 
angry  feeling :  uifriendlliieaa. 

Partly  to  muke  Wtd  Wo«d.  .  .  .  they  liutltuted  a  method 
of  petitioning  the  king  that  the  |>arllatnent  iniarlit  nicrt 
and  »lt,  Ittyrr  Sort*,  Life  of  lord  iliiilf.w.t.  il.  Ji. 

lint  worda  paaaed  on  lioth  aides,  and  ill  Wooif  waa  plen- 
tifully bred. 
Baptism  of  blood 
Sec  M'Hsfu  Wold,  nieli 
1,1  „aI  :  Id.ssl  rii'Wtng 
Imnlll,  t   11m  i>ltraae 
dUm  tliat  tli 


Hooka. 


llattle 

••«  Blood  on  bread- 
Blue  hlood,  arUt'Mrratic 
the  vein*  of  old  and  arlKhnratlc 
aald  to  have  orixtttatid  in  Hpaii- 
hl.M,d  of  anuie  of  the  ul.leat  and 
pniudeat  faiolllea,  having  never  Iwe-u  taluted  b>-lntcnnU- 
lure  with  that  »f  the  M,sirlah  inva^lera,  was  of  a  Uoer 
tint  than  that  of  Uie  common  people. 


Til: 


prove  that  i 
III*  veiba,  Ul 
Uint.  may  lie 
llniacy  whlcl 
Uie  Irtish  of  i 


t  1  v 


unumlal  Woo/, 
n'a  »or»t  aln  Ik  Iw  dis-a  t,«.  loin  h  w-»l  ' 

Ska*.,  I.  ol  A  ,  IV.  i 
Blc»t  gtsla. 

Make  all  their  actluna  anvwer  to  their 

II  J«Mf"l,  *■)»"'»•.  HI.  1- 
The  wonls  "cM-rcii^n  "  and  "ini^^JiMi  "  are  nmeli  uaed 
in  these  daw.  and  often  with  »onic  trinficr  and  hot  W»W. 

Z.iWrVn  In  Kayl  d.  p.  SO. 

(■f)  ,t  man  <d  tire  or  spirit :  a  hot  apark  .  a  rake 

The  mllanta  "f  peett*  ""l^>  re«"l"l.|-d  tire 

bl'*rl*'A  ours     <f'o/d*"oili.  Hexcrie  at  H«»«r  » He*l Tavern. 

(a)  rerwini  uf  any  i|>ecifled  race,  nationality,  or  family, 


rty  sliown  by  the  modern  Spaniard  to 
lie  aanirre  azul,  Wue  W^Haf.  flowa  through 
laminated  by  any  Misiriab  or  Jewish 
ugllt  to  alford  some  evidence  of  the  In. 
ie  existed  between  ht>  fOretaUHTa  and 
■in  origin.  /'rvjcvel. 
Corraptton  Ot  blOOd.    *ee  afluinder,  1.  -  Wfjsolutloil 

of  tlie  blood1.  *w..i,«,  Doctrine  of  Mood- 
atonentent.  s,  .•  .,i..,„;,,„!.  n»ab  and  blood  MjTfe. 
lioily  aa  tike  »cat  id  huiiian  pauMOin  ami  deairea  ;  human 
nature  :  aa,  it  wm  too  much  forrif"A  and  Woed  to  endure, 
(ft)  vrtTsiiriiist :  progeny  ;  child  ii  eblldrcti :  as,  oive'v  own 

Jtrrh  rtM,f  W«ex/  dirndl  la-  prcflTTed  l»i  ^trnllgerxv  —  FlOWCr 

of  blood,  rroth  of  blood,  oanics  mail  In  comnverce  !>■ 
denote  eiwal  of  •'crtaln  di-grec*  *d  hantnesa  and  brilliancy 
of  color.  —  Par  tlie  blood  of  Inlra for  live  life  i.f  hl.u  — 
Frcah  blood,  ^IoikI  of  another  atraln  ;  hen,^e.  n«iw  r.wM- 
tien.  or  new  element*  of  vlgnr  or  atrength ;  pi-rsonx  nf  new 
or  fresh  idea*  and  wayi  ot  thinking :  aa,  ireak  WisW  b 
needevl  in  the  management  of  the  party.  Half  blood, 
relatioiutifp  thmugh  one  purent  only,  as  that  ut  half 
toother*  or  Hlatera,  or  of  person'  of  the  *e.mc  race  on  uoe 
aUle  ami  different  races  on  the  other. --In  blood,  in  a 
state  ,d  |iorfcrt  health  and  vkror:  profwrly  a  term  of  the 
rlia*,-. 

But  when  the)  shall  see,  air,  hi*  crest  up  again,  and  the 
man  in  Wood,  tluy  will  out  of  Uielr  biimm  like  c«lea 
after  ruin.  Shalt..  Tor.,  iv.  1. 

In  cold  blood.  In  bat  blood.  i  <<->,  aisive  -Han 
of  blood,  a  murderous  <ir  hhsKlthlrsty  uuxn  .  a  inur>h*rrr. 

The  secret  at  in  on  ,/Woo.f.  Skat.,  Maclseth.  ill.  t. 

Out  Of  blOOd,  In  l«sl  condition  :  w  ithout  visor  ;  lilclesa : 
said  ,.f  hounds  -  The  blOOd.  Myal  family  or  tlu<«ge  ;  aa, 
princes  of  (Ac  M»at.--To  be  let  blood',  lo)  To  have  a 
vein  o|>elseil  fur  the  withdrawal  *4  Idooil  aa  a  remedy  In 
sickness 

V'iii  l.sdc  ns  ynii  were  bid  well,  sir,  and  would  fte 
Shortly  I' l  W-«t.  ri'Uher,  lv»igar»'  Bush.  v.  I 

(«■)  To  be  imt  to  death. 

(  ouiun  imI  ioc  to  Isirvl  W  flliain  :  tell  him  .  .  . 
Ills  ancient  kii'it  of  diuigeroiis  adversaries 
To-niorn>w  ore  Ut  Wo,J  at  I'onifret-castle. 

SKek..  Kich  III  .  Ill  I. 
TO  let  blOOd,  in  eury.,  to  draw  blood  from  <atiy  one)  by 
•  ipchlKg  a  l  el  ti- 
tle is  feverish,  ami  hath  sent  [,>r  Mr.  IVtuw  to  U*  Ma 
w.h«/.  frpv  l««ry,  1. 

To  restore  M  ■*  In  blood,  lo  free  fn>m  the  coise 
•lueiiow  -if  attainder:  readmit  to  the  privileges  of  onea 
Mrtband  rank.- -  TO  run  ill  the  blood,  to  be  hereditary 
lu  Un-  family,  nationality,  or  race.— To  Uie  bloodt,  to 
tbe  oiii.-k;  thmitiih  the  skin. 

I  could  not  get  on  my  Issjta.  which  vexed  me  lo  Iht 
s>if.  f'rpw,  Isery,  1.  331 


Whale  biood.  relatlonahlp  through  both  father  and 
mother,  see  half  Mind,  above  -  Young  blood,  young 
tsniple  .renenlly ;  the  younger  members  of  a  community, 


j--.].!''  -'en- 
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blood 

[<  blood,  *.] 


It.  To  let 


blood  (blud),  *. 
blood  '""am,;  bleed  ^j0^"'"^  *  Tem-  ■ 


 Ji  out  their  spears  alar. 

And  Wood  their  points  to  pro*.  their  partnership  Id  war. 

Drydm,  Fable*. 

Hence— 3.  To  give  a  taste  of  blood ;  inure  to 
the  sight  of  blood. 

It  waa  must  Important  too  that  his  troop*  should  be 
Muvded.  MacmUay,  Hist,  Eng.,  Ix. 

Ht  [the  deerhotindi  mast  be  made  steady  frotu  all 
"riot,  and.  It  possible,  should  l«  taken  up  In  couples 
to  the  death  of  a  dw  once  or  twice  and  Wuorted,  KiUlu 
make  liim  understand  the  nature  of  the  scent. 

Doge  q/  Qrtat  Britain  mid  America,  p.  «1. 

4t.  To  heat  the  blood  of;  excite;  exasperate. 

The  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  murh 
bloated  one  against  another.         Bncvn,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

Ut.  To  victimize;  extract  money  from  (a  per- 
son); bleed.  [Slang.] 

blood-baptism  (blud'oap'tinn),  A  term 
applied  by  the  early  Christians  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  those  convert*  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized.   See  iMiptwm  of  Moot!,  under  baptim. 

blood-b«apotted  iblud'be>«pot'ed),  a.  Spot- 
ted with  blood. 
«  Uood  httreiitrl  Neapolitan.     SAii*.,  S  Heu.  VI.,  t.  1. 

blood-bolteredt  (blud'bol'terd),  a.  [<  blood  + 
hollered,  pp.  of  boiler,  a  rare  word:  see  bolter*.] 
Clotted  or  clogged  with  blood. 


Shak.,  Macbeth,  It.  I, 

In  Warwickshire,  when  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other  animal 
perspires  much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool  becomes 
matted  into  tutla  with  grime  and  sweat,  he  Is  said  to  In 
buttered  ;  and  whenever  live  blood  issues  out  and  onagri- 
latea,  forming  the  locks  Into  hard  clotted  tranches,  Uie 
l<*iu»t  Is  said  to  he  bUmfl-b*4tered. 

II.  .V.  i/udsun.  note  on  Macbeth,  iv.  1, 123. 

blood -bought  (blud'b6t),  a.  Bought  or  ob-' 
tained  at  tho  expense  of  life  or  by  tho  shed- 
ding of  blood,  as  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

blooa-coll  (blud'sel),  «.  A  blood-corpuscle, 
especially  art  oval  nucleated  one.   See  blow!. 

In  many  Xemcrtlna  Uie  bUt&l-etlU  hare  a  red  colour 
(Borlaaia).  Qejenbaur,  Corap.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  172. 

blood-consuming  (blud'kon-su'ming),  a.  Life- 
wasting;  deathly:  as,  "  bfood-eonsuming  sighs," 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iu.  2. 

blood-corpuscle  (blud'k6r'pus-l),  n.  One  of 
the  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  a  blood-cell  or 
blood-disk.    See  Mood. 

blood-cups  (blud'kups),  n.  pi.  A  name  given 
to  the  discomycetous  fungus  iV.-iro  coccinea,  in 
reference  to  the  bright-red  color  of  its  cup-like 
forms,  and  also  to  some  allied  species  of  «."Co. 

blood-disk  (blud'diak),  n.  A  red,  disk-shaped, 
non-nucleated  blood-corpuscle,  such  as  the 
mammalia  possess. 

blood-drier  (blud'dri'er),  n.  One  who  pre- 
pares blood  for  use  in  sugar-refining  and  for 
other  purposes. 

blood -drinking  (blud'dring'king),  a.  Drink- 
ing blood.  Specifically,  In  shakapere  —  (u)  Taking  In 
or  soaked  with  blood:  as,  "this  detested,  dark,  Mood- 
drinking  pit,"  Tit.  And.,  tL  a.  (/>)  Bloodthirsty :  as,  " my 
Mood-dn'nein?  hate,"  1  Hen.  VI.,  IL  4.  (c)  Preying;  on  the 
blood  or  life;  wasting:  aa,  "Uaad-drinJrirsy  sighs,*  tllen- 
VI.,  til.  2. 

blooded  (blud'ed),  a.  [<  blood,  ».,  +  -evP] 
1.  Of  pure  blood,  or  good  breed;  thorough- 
bred ;  derived  from  ancestors  of  good  blood ; 
having  a  good  pedigree:  said  of  horses  and 
other  stock.— 3.  Having  blood  of  a  kind  noted 
or  specified:  used  in  composition:  as,  warm- 
Nooaed  animals. — 3.  Figuratively,  character- 
ized by  a  temper  or  state  of  mind  noted  in  the 
prefix:  used  in  composition :  as,  a cold-Mnorfetf 
murder ;  a  hot-blooded  answer. 

blood-finch  (blud'nuch),  «.  A  name  of  tho 
small  finch-like  birds  of  the  genus  Lagenotticla, 
as  L.  minima,  known  to  bint-dealers  as  the  lit- 
tle Senegal. 

blood-fine  (blud'fln),  n.    Same  as  blootl-tcite. 

blood-flower  (blud'flou'er),  n.  1.  The  popular 
nnrne  of  some  of  the  red-flowered  species  of 
Htrmanthwi,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. —  2.  The  name  in 
the  West  Indies  of  Asetcpias  Curansaviea,  a  spe- 
cies with  crimson  flowers,  common  in  tropical 
latitudes. 

blood-frozen  (blud'fro'zn).  a.  Having  the  blood 

frozen ;  chilled.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  25. 
hlood-gniltineBS  (I-lud'gil'ti-nes),  w.   [<  blood- 
/uilty  +  -ncm.]    The  guilt  or  crime  of  shed- 
:  blood.    Ps.  li.  14. 

to  <lod  anil  man  the  efoadj/utlf- 
war  to  lie  upon  his  own  head. 

Milton,  FJkouokUstes,  xlx. 
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blood-guiltless  {blud'gilt'lcs),  a.    Free  from 
the  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood ;  not  guilty 
of  murder.    Walpole.  [Kare.] 
blood-guilty  (blud'gil'ti),  a.  Guilty  of  murder; 
responsible  for  the  death  of  another. 

This  Uood-yuiltie  life. 
Tairjai,  tr.  of  tlodfrcy  of  Bullogno,  xll.  6ft. 

blood-heat  (blud'het),  «.  A  degree  of  heat 
equal  to  that  of  human  blood,  that  is,  about 
99°  F.  (though  commonly  marked  on  thermom- 
eters as  98°). 

blood-horse  (blud'hors),  «.  [<  Wood,  4  (/),  + 
Aorge.]  1 .  A  horse  of  a  breed  derived  origi- 
nally from  a  cross  with  the  Arabian  horse, 
combining  iu  a  remarkable  degree  lightuess. 
strength,  swiftness,  and  eudurauce. —  S.  A 
blooded  horse. 

blood-hot  (blud'hot),  o.  As  warm  as  blood  at 
its  natural  temperature. 

bloodhound  (blud'hound),  n.  [<  ME.  Worf- 
kound,  -bond  (=  D.  bloedhcmd  =  MLG.  blothunt 
s  G.  hlutMund  =  Dan.  Sw.  blodhund);  <  blood 
+  hound.'}  1.  A  variety  of  dog  with  long, 
smooth,  and  pendulous  ears,  remarkable  for  the 
acutoness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to  recover 
game  or  prey  which  has  escaped,  tracing  a 
wounded  animal  by  the  blood  it  has  spilled 
(whence  its  name),  or  by  anv  other  effluvium 
or  halitus  left  on  a  trail  which  it  follows  by 
scent.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  animal,  as 
the  English,  the  Cuban,  and  the  African  bloodhound. 
Bloodhounds  arc  often  trained  not  ouly  to  the  pursuit  of 
gutie.  but  also  of  man,  aa  of  fugitive  criminals  :  In  the 
Vnlted  States  they  were  formerly  employed  In  hunting 
fugitive  slaves. 

9.  Figuratively,  a  man  who  hunts  for  blood: 
a  relentless  persecutor. 

Witlc  was  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  Indefatigable  teal 
with  which  the  Uoodhvnndt  of  the  tribunal  followed  up 
the  scent. 


Preeeutt,  I'erd.  and  Ua..  I.  it 
'i-li),  adr. 

crueUy ;  with  a  disposition  to  shed  blood 


bloodily  (blud'i-li),  adr.   In  a  bloody  manner 


<>  proud  death ! 
I  In  thine  eternal  cell. 


What  feast  Is  toward  I 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shoot. 
Mo  Mnxftfy  hast  struck?        Shak,,  llamlet,  v  * 

bloodiness  (blud'i-ues),  ».   [<  bloods  +  -neu.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  bloody.— 2.  Disposition 
to  shed  blood. 
This  Moodiness  of  Saul  a  Intention. 

Vrlanv,  Ufe  of  Havld.  I.  8. 

bloodingt  (blud'ing).  ».   A  blood-pudding. 

blood-islands (blud'l'laudz),  »./>/.  lnembn/ol., 
the  isolated  red  patches  in  the 
of  the  embryo,  in  which  red  " 
are  in  process  of  development. 

blood-leech  (blud'lech).  h.  One  of  the  Him- 
dinea  which  sucks  blood,  as  the  eommou  medi- 
cinal leech. 

bloodless  (blud'les),  a.  [<  ME.  Mjdles,  <  AS. 
btodledi  (=  D.  bloedeloos  =  0.  Mttfitw  =  Icel. 
blodhlatu  =  Sw.  Dan.  blodtwi),  <  blotl,  blood,  + 
■leds,  -less.]  1.  Without  blood;  drained  of 
blood  ■  dead  from  loss  of  blood 
The  btootlUM  carcsas  of  my  Hecbir.      thfdrn,  AlaM. 

8.  Pale  or  colorless  from  defect  of  blood:  pal- 
lid: as,  bloottlexs  lips.— 3.  Free  from  blood- 
shed; unattended  by  blood :  as,  a  Wood/Yawr  vic- 
tory; "with  bloodiest  stroke,"  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.5. 

Carrying  the  Mootfiess  conquests  of  fancy  over  regions 
laid  down  upon  no  map. 

ImktII,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  2t3. 

4.  Without  spirit  or  energy. 

Thou  Moudiess.  brainless  fool. 

Plrlener.  Duuble  Marriai^. 

5.  Cold-hearted :  as,  bloodleM  charity  or  cere- 
mony. 

bloodlessness  (blud'les-nes),  it.  [<  bloodltJit 
+  -nest.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
without  blood,  or  of  being  deficient  in  blood ; 


bloodsheddlng 

blood-mare  (blnd'mSr).  it.  A  mare  of  blooded 
breed ;  a  female  blood-horse. 

blood-money  (blud'mun'i),  ».  Money  paid  as 
the  price  of  blood.  <«l  Compensation  or  reward  for 
bringing  about  the  death  of  another,  either  by  bringing  a 
capital  charge  against  hbn  or  by  giving  such  testimony 
as  will  lead  to  conviction.  (4)  Competuatloo  formerl}, 
ami  still  lu  some  non-christisn  countries,  paid  to  the  next 
of  kin  for  the  killing  of  a  relative. 

blood-orange  (blud'or'anj),  n.   See  orange. 

blood-pheasant  (blud'fez'ant),  n.  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Ithagiuin  (which  seel. 

blood-plaque  (blud'plak),  n.  A  blood-plate. 

blood-piste  (blud'pUt).  n.  One  of  the  minute 
dlscoidal  bodies  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 

blood  of  mammals.  They  are  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  the  kite  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  are  man)  times  more 
numerous  than  the  white  corpuscles.  See  Mood  and  Mouf. 
tnrymeU.  Abo  called  ktmntublaMt  o/  i/ayeim,  and  cur- 
uturis*  or  rlrmrntarg  ^rtielrt  o/  Zimmrrtmtnn. 

blood-poisoning  (blud'poi'gn-ing),  a.  See 

fOJONM. 

blood-pudding  (blud' pud 'ing),  n.    Same  as 
blacX-pudtliHo. 
blood-red  (blud'red).  a.    [<  ME.  blodrede,  <  AS. 
blodredd  (=  D.  bloedrood  s>  G.  blutroth  as  Icel. 
blodkrauahr  —  Sw,  Dan.  blodrod),  <  efoVf,  blood, 
+  redd,  red.]    Blood-colored;  red  with  blood. 
He  wrapped  his  colours  round  his  breast. 
On  a  WuW  rref  Beld  of  Spain.  Bemani. 

Blood-red  hand.  In  Arc,  the  («id^  <>/  VUltr.  See  Wy.1 
ajwl  baronet. 

Tlie  event  which  was  to  place  the  bU*H  red  hand  of  the 
NewcoOMs  baronetcy  on  his  own  brounhatn. 

r*4ic4rrey,  Newcornes. 
Blood-red  heat,  the  degree  of  hest,  shown  by  the  color, 
required  to  reduce  tlie  jieotuberances  on  coarse  Iron  by  the 
hammer,  after  It  lias  lieeti  brought  to  Its  shape,  to  prepare 
X  for  lUing.  Small  pieces  of  iron  are  often  brought  to  this 
lieut  preparatory  to  mmchlug. 

blood-relation  (blud'rf.la'shon),  it.  One  re- 
lated by  blood  or  descent ;  a  kinsman. 

blood-relationship  (blud'rtvla'shon-ahip),  u. 
Consanguinity;  kinship. 

The  hypothesis  of  differing  gradations  of  Mood-rsfarion- 
*Ai/>.  Ctnud,  Zoolog}-  (trans.),  p.  luT. 

bloodroot  (blnd'rot),  n.   1.  The  tormentil  (Po- 
tentilla  Tormentilla)  of  Europo  and  northern 
Asia:  named  from  the  color  of  its  root,  which 
is  rich  in  a  red  eoloriug 
matter.    It  Is  also  rich  in 
tannin,  and  has  been  used 
as  an  astringent.— 8.  The 
common  name  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  a  papavera- 
ceous   herb,  SanquiMaria 
CanadcH3is,oue  of  the  earli- 
est spring  flowers.  Iu  Mesh) 
f«A*  yield  a  dark-rod  Juice,  ate 
bltu-r  ami  acrid,  ami  contain  a 

I  "liar    alksluld,  MUigillliajln. 

It  Is  used  In  medicine  s»  s  stlmn- 
IsnL.  expectorant,  and  emetic. 

blood-sacrifice  (blud'sak'- 
ri-fis),  n.  A  sacrifice  made 
with  shedding  of  blood; 
the  sacrifice  of  a  living 
being. 


If  a  man  were  placed  on  a  rev 
toward  the  centre  the  hlood  In 
towsrds  his  head  :  snd  this  hss 
treatment  in  btoodUuneu  of  th 


If  a  man  were  placed  on  a  revolving  taMe.  with  his  feet 
In  his  Iwdy  would  be  urge.1 
actually  been  proposed  as 
the  brain. 
A.  DanieJl,  Prin.  of  rh>ilc».  p.  143. 

bloodlet  (blud '  let),  t:  i.  [<  ME.  blodlclen,  < 
AS.  blddl&tan  (cf.  Icel.  blMhldtimt,  pp.),  <  MM. 
blood,  +  !<fl«»,  let:  see  /rfl.l  To  bleed;  let 
blood:  phlebotomize.  [Rare.] 

bloodletteT  (blud'let'er).  n.  f<  ME.  blodletlrr. 
-leter,  <  AS.  bl&tlteterc,  <  bloillatoH,  bloodlet.] 
One  who  lets  blood,  as  in  diseases ;  a  phlebot- 
omist. 

bloodletting  (blud'let'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  bind- 
Ictino,  -t'tunqc,  <  blodlclen,  bloodlet.  Cf.  G.  btut- 
lamen,  bloodletting.]  In  iwcrf.,  the  act  of  letting 
blood  or  bleeding  by  opening  a  vein,  as  a  reme- 
dial measure  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  phle- 
botomy. 


Cannot  my  body,  u 
fire, 

Kntreat  you  to  your  wonted  fur- 
therance ? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VT_.  v.  I 

blood-shakent  (blud'sha'kn),  a.   Having  the 

blood  set  in  commotion.  B.  Jonton. 
bloodshed  (blud'shed),  ».  ("Duo  partly  to 
btoodshedding,  and  pertly  to  tlie  phrase  Wood 
shed  as  used  in  such  sentences  as  "I  feared 
there  would  be  blood  shetl,"  "  there  was  much 
Wood  shed,"  etc.,  where  **rd  is  the  pp.  agreeing 
with  Wood.  See  blood  and  **«/!.]  I.  The  shed- 
ding or  spilling  of  blood ;  slaughter ;  destruc- 
tion of  life:  as,  "deadly  WootfsvW,"  Skal:,  K. 
John,  v.  3. 

In  my  view  of  tie?  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need 
be  no  UonusAni  or  war.        I.ineeln.  In  Raymond,  p.  105, 

St.  The  shedding  of  one's  own  blood;  specifi- 
cally, the  death  of  Christ. — 3t.  A  bloodshot 
condition  or  appearance ;  an  effusion  of  blood 
in  the  eve. 

bloodshedder  (blud' shed 'tr),  n.  One  who 
sheds  blood ;  a  murderer.  [Rare.] 

He  that  defraudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire  la  a  Wood- 
Mkedder.  EcclUS.  uxiv.  ti 

bloodshedding  (blud '  shod '  ing),  u.  K  ME. 
blodtskedunQC,  <  Mod  +  shrdi/nyc,  shedding.] 
1.  The  shedding  of  blood;  the  crinio  of  shed- 
ding blood  or  taking  human  life. 

In  fright  and  UiafsaWinsyrs 
Vs  used  gUdly  cUrt.inynges, 

Chaverr,  rtouse  of 


by  Oooglc 


bloodshedding 


guiltlces  N'.-nMrMiiy>. 

shak..  « Hen.  vi.,  iv. :. 


2t.  The  act  of  shedding  one's  own  bio 
bloodshot  (blud'shot),  a.     Red  and 
by  a  turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessel*,  as  in  cer- 


tain weak  or  excited  states:  said  of  the  eye. 

Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 

With  shrunken  Mom.  and  with  «t»d.«of  ryes. 

VriUr,  Works.  V,  n. 

blOOdshOttent  (blud'shot'n),  a.  Bloodshot. 
•/"Anson, 

bloodshottennesst  (blud'shot'n-nes),  ».  The 
state  of  being  bloodshot. 

The  enemies  of  111*  church »  peace  enalit  vet  the  e yes 
ot  the  LKM.r  people  ...  to  Wi*MTaAorr*j|ii*a*  and  fur)'. 

/.  Walton,  Lite.  «f  Hunker. 

blood-sized  (blud'sJxd),  a.  Sized  or  stiffened 
with  blood:  as.  "the  N<xwf-*ircff  field.''  Fletcher 
(and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  [Rare.] 

blood-spaTin  (blud'spav'in),  s.  A  dilatation 
of  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the 
hock  of  a  horse,  forming  a  soft  swelling. 

blood-spiller  (blud'spil'er).  n.  One  who  spills 
or  sheils  blood;  a  bloodsbeddcr.  Quarterly  Her. 


[R 

blood  spilling  (Wnd'spll 
blorlespylling ;  <  W;«rf  + 


Ing),  a.     [<  ME. 


spilling  or 
[Rare.l 
blood-stain 


-  spilling.]  The  act  of 
blood;  bloodsheddiug. 

(blud'stan),  n.    A  spot  or  trace  of 

blood. 

bloodstain  (blud'stan)  r.  t.    f<  bloodstain,  ... ; 

but  due  rather  to  bloodstained.)  To  stain  with 

blood.    Byron.  [Rare.] 
blood-stained  (blud'stand),  a.    Stained  with 

blood ;  guilty  of  bloodshed  or  slaughter. 

The  beast  of  jury.  Meed -ifaiw'if,  deserves  to  Moot. 

rAarwstm,  Spring,  I.  3M. 

blood-Stanch  (blud'stanch),  ».  One  of  the 
various  names  given  to  the  common  fleabatie, 
irijerm  <  4inwf<-«uri*,  from  its  use  in  arresting 
hemorrhages. 

blood-Stick  '  blud'stik),  ».    A  stick  weighted  at 
one  end  with  lead,  used  for  striking  the  '" 
or  veterinary  lancet,  into  a  vein. 

bloodstone  (blud'stoti),  «.  [<  bloml  + 
=  D.  bloedsteen  =  U.  MuMein  =  I>an.  Sw. 
slm,]  1.  A  variety  of  hematite,  having  a  finely 
fibrous  structure  and  a  reuiform  surface.  The 
color  varies  from  >Urk  steel-gray  to  likaa)  ml.  It  »«» 
estenslvely  employed  In  ancient  time*,  many  of  the  Baby- 
lonian ami  Egyptian  InUglliM  rating- 1"  thU  material :  now 
it  la  inttch  lees  used,  em-el*  for  algnct-ringt,  ami  aa  a  pnllah 
for  other  stones  anil  metals. 

S.  A  variety  of  quartz  having  a  greenish  base, 
with  small  spots  of  red  jasper,  looking  like 
drops  of  blood,  scattered  through  it.  This  kind 
of  bloodstone  is  also  called  heTiotrnjyc. 
blood-straAget,  «.  [A  compound  having  no  ob- 
vious meaning,  as  to  its  second  element,  in  E., 
and  hence  (being  appar.  only  a  book-name) 
prob.  an  adaptation  of  some  foreign  name,  per- 
haps of  an  unrecorded  Q.  'blutstrmge,  <  Waf, 
m.  E.  blood,  +  ttrcnge,  tightness,  strictness.  < 
streng,  tight,  strict,  strong,  =  E.  strong :  see 
strong  and  string.  The  name  would  hsve  refer- 
ence to  the  (supposed)  styptic  qualities  of  the 
plant.  See  N.  E.  I).]  The  rnousctail,  Myosurus 
minimus, 

blood-Stroke  (Wud'strOk),  n.    Apoplexy  from 
alic  hemorrhage  or  congest  ion. 

er  (blud'suk'cr),  »■  [<  ME  bloml- 
■.  D.  Mooekuiger  =  MH(1.  blmotmiger  = 
blotlmtgrr  =  Sw.  Modsugarr:  <  blootl  + 
r.]  1.  Anv  animal  that  sucks  blood,  as  a 
,  a  mosquito,  etc.— 2.  A  name  of  a  com- 
mon agamold  East  Indian  lizard,  Calotr*  versi- 
color, perhaps  so  called  from  the  reddish  hue 
of  the  throat,  as  it  does  not  suck  blood. — 
8.  A  cruel  or  bloodthirsty  man ;  hence,  one 
who  sncks  the  blood  of  or  preys  upon  another ; 
an  extortioner ;  a  sponger. 

God  keep  the  |>rim>e  from  all  the  park  of  you  ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  tiauiued  U>»*t  mc  k*r: 

Skat..  Rich.  Ill  ,  III.  S. 
Thou  art  a  villain  ami  a  forger. 
A  Wooif  rtieavr  "f  Innocence,  an  liy|»«-rile. 

/!«<,■,  itituf  >'|.,  kntgitl  i if  Malta,  I.  3. 

blood-Sticking  (blnd'suk'ing),  a.  Sucking  or 
drawing  blood;  preying  on  the  blood:  as,"&fooW- 
snrK-imr  sighs."'  Slxik..  3  Hen.  VI..  iv.  4. 

blood-swelling  (bluil'swcl'ingl.  n.  Same  as 
hematocele. 

blood-BWOllen  (blud'swoltO.  a.  Swelled  or  suf- 
fused with  blood:  as,  "their  Moodstroln  eyes." 
May,  tr.  of  I. n  run's  I'banutlia.  vi. 

bloodthirstiness  (blud  '  there  Mi-nesl,  ...  [< 
blontlthirsty  +  .m*.*.]  Thirst  for  blood;  ft  pro- 
pensity for  shedding  blood;  a  desire  to  slay. 
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He  governed  with  a  cruelty  and  Woojf/Airsfi'tvsj  that 
have  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the  northern  Nero. 

Jtnm,lham. 

bloodthirsty  (blud'thcrs'ti),  a.  [<  blood  + 
thirsty:  _  I).  bloeddorstig=0.  bluUlurstig  =  Dan. 
Sw.  Iilodtorstip.]  Eager  to  shed  blood;  mur- 
derous: as,  "his  btootitktrstie  blade,"  Spenser, 
F.  y..  I.  vlil.  16;  "bloodthirsty  lord,"'  Shak.,  I 
lien.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

Even  the  »»l  UiKHfrAir«tjrn>nnitrr>  may  have  avtncere 
latrtlallty  (or  their  own  belonging*,  itanunour  or  fneml  or 
clilltl.  //.  .V.  OxenAau,  short  Atudlea,  p.  60. 

blood-tree  (blud'tre),  n.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 
native  arliorescent  species  of '  rotou,  <".  gassifpi- 
folius,  which  yields  a  kind  of  kino  sometimes 
called  dragon's-blood. 

blood-vascular  ( blud'vas'ku-l*r),  a.  Vascular 
with  blood-vessels;  permeated  with  blood-ves- 
sels; pertaining  to  the  circulation  of  blood. — 
Blood-vascular  gland,  see  plaud.  Blood-vascular 

system,  the  ayatem  of  hlood-veaael*  :  tl>e  circulattjcy  aya- 
tent  of  rcaacla  riHlUiuilUE  blood :  UlalUlKUUhttf  from  uvi.er- 
rflafiiftir  navfein. 

blood-vessel  (blud'ves'el),  n.  Anv  vessel  in 
which  blood  circulates  in  an  animal  body, 
whether  arterv,  vein,  or  capillary. 

blood-W&rm  (blud' warm),  a.  Warm  as  blood; 
lukewarm. 

blood-wanned(blud'warmd).  a.  Having  one's 
blood  warmed  by  excitement,  as  by  a  bloody 
contest.  [Rare.] 

He  lueeta  the  Wowf-wnmwd  soldier  in  Ilia  mail. 

J.  HaiUit. 

blood-witet  (blud'wit).  n.  [<  ME.  blodvite,  < 
AS.  blodicitc,  <  blod,  blood,  +  ir«c.  line,  pen- 
alty: see  blow!  and  iriO.  Used  only  histori- 
cally; sometimes  improp.  btoodtcit.~]  Iti  n..c 
(air:  (n)  A  wile.  tine,  or  amercement  paid  as  a 
he  shed.ling  of  Woo.lT 


bloom 

8.  In  low  language :  (n)  Excessive;  atrocious; 
heinous :  as,  he's  a  lilootly  fool,  or  a  bloody  ras- 
cal. (Aj  Used  as  an  intensive  expletive,  espe- 
cially In  negative  expressions:  as,  there  wasn't 
a  bloody  soul  there.  -  Bloody  buX  Same  a>  f«m 
biu  iwiiich  see,  under  fmri  -  Bloody  bread,  blood  OD 
bread,  blood  of  the  host,  an  apfa-araim  rcMinlilmg 
dn»i>fl  of  blood  which  aomcttmr*  (K-cura  up«t4i  lireatl  anil 
other  stAivliy  •iiltatsjicrs,  Tho  red  pigment  Is  a  pinkIiki 
of  either  of  two  mlrroacopk  funKi  growing  In  Ute  mb- 
atancf  dtaenlontt  \  me  tit  tneen  la  Jfirreeoenu  yrmt.^io*tu. 
brlonglnc  to  the  bacteria,  and  the  other  Sarttoroinyrt* 
ptutinus,  one  4if  the  yeast  fungi.  —  Bloody  Chftsm  >ee 
f*aitn.-  Bloody  dux,  tlysentery.  Bloody  band.  («»  A 
luunl  alsilted  with  Uie  blood  of  a  deer,  which.  In  the  old 
forest  laws  of  England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man  . 
tresuaaa  against  venison  In  live  forest,  (ft)  Sainr  as  nadir* 
vflUter.  See  Uul'trl.  —  Bloody  murrain  .tame  a>  rttmt. 
U'mntie  anthrax  (which  --v.  ouder  nnlArajt)  —  Bloody 
salrt  See  »»<rf.— Bloody  statute,  a  name  by  which  the 

English  Statute  nf  1S.1V.  the  Art  of  tile  Sil  Artie  Irs,  U 
snnirtlnscs  rsfrlTed  to.  See  .Ac  .Sax  Articles,  under  artxcU. 
=  gyn.  A-  Ser  «aiK?wuuirtit. 

bloody  (blud'i),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  blorxlted, 
ppr TbUmlying.    f  <  bloody,  a.    Cf.  AS.  i 
aian  (s=  OHU.  bluotngon,  blnottgon),  ■ 
blood  v.]    To  stain  with  blood. 

W„h  n,y  own  woumU  n^^wn^  ^  ^ 

[(bloody,  a.)  Very;  ex- 
ly:  as,  "blootty  drunk." 
lierno's  Disappointment. 


?.  grbl^lt. 
\  bltMlig, 


bloody  (blud'i),  nrfr. 
ceeduiglv;  desperate 
Dryden,  Prol.  to  Soul 
[Vulgar.] 

"Arc  yon  .ml  sick,  my  dear!" 


composition  for  tho  i 


p.  474. 

(c)  A  riot 


»W6m'j  r.ast 
tf>)  The  right  to  such  compen 
in  which  blond  was  shed, 
bloodwood  (blud'wnd),  n.  1.  A  name  given  to 
logwood,  from  its  color. —  2.  In  Jamaica,  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Temslrammcro;  Laplacca 
hamatoiylon,  with  dark-red  wood.— 3.  In  Aus- 
tralia, a  name  of  species  of  Eucalyptns,  espe- 
cially E.  corymbosa,  yielding  the  Australian 
kino. — 4.  A  large  timber-tree  of  India.  Lager- 
stramia  Flos-ltrginrr,  natural  order  Lythrncc<r, 
with  soft  but  durable  blood-red  wood,  which  is 
largely  used  for  boat-building  and  ship-knees. 
Also  called  jarool-trce. 

blood-worm  (bliul'wfrm),  «.  Tho  active  Wood- 
colored  or  scarlet  larva  of  the  species  of  Chi- 
ronomus,  found  in  the  rain-water  of  tanks  and 
cisterns. 

bloodwort  (blud'wert).  n.    [<  ME.  blvdmtrt, 
U 


blodtccrte 


AS. 


(applied  to  several  plants),  < 
'blod-iryrt  (=  Sw.  blodort).  <  blwl,  blootl,  + 
tryrf,  wort.l  A  name  applied  to  various  plants, 
as  (rt)  the  bloody  dock,  Kumex  sanpuinewi,  a  spe- 
cies of  dock  with  the  stem  and  veins  of  the 
leaves  of  a  blood-red  color;  (n^  the  dwarf  elder, 
Sambuens  Flmlus ;  (c)  In  the  United  States,  the 
Ilicracium  renosum,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
veined  with  red. 
bloody  ( blud'i ),  o.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Moudy ; 
<  ME.  Uotly,  blud-,.  Modi,  etc.,  <  AS.  blodiq  (- 
OS.  blorlag  =  <  Ir'ries.  Uotlich  =  D.  utW.</  = 
OHO.  Mnotiic,  MHO.  Mitotic,  (t.  Mutig  -  leel. 
blodhigrz=  Sw.  Dan.  Modig),  <  bU'xt,  blootl:  see 
Mood  and  -yl.]  1.  Of,  of  the  nature  of.  or  l>er- 
taining  to 'I.UhhI;  containing  or  composed  nf 
blood:  as,  a  Moody  stream;  "Moody  drops." 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  6. —  2t.  Existing  in 
the  blood. 

Lost  la  but  a  Mumf  y  tire.  Shot. ,  M.  W.  of  v.,  v.  &  (King). 
3.  Stained  with  blood ;  exhibiting  signs  or 
traces  of  blood:  as.  a  bloody  knife. — 4.  Of  the 
color  of  blootl;  blood-red. 

t  liwu.,1  y.«ir  inWy  IUg  Shot.,  HelL  V.,  I.  » 

5.  Cruel;  murderous;  given  to  the 
blood,  or  having  a  cruel,  sava. 

Tin  tw*r.  Ihat  '.f.-«Vt»  Isast 

•S»-*..  Nenn.ami  Adonis,  I.  gnu. 
ne  was  a  bfciKfwit  man.  sml  rnciu-ilcil  not  the  life  i.f  her 
■ubjeclcs  nor  more  tlt.-i,  doujre..  Sf*tt*rr.  stale  i  if  ln:liit|i|. 

6.  Attended  with  or  committing  Woodshed; 
marked  by  cruelty:  as,  a  M<««fy  battle. 

This  In  tun  w;u  s  stunt  rela-ll.  iiti.l  lia.l  la-u  very  Uowfy 
to  the  Kii.«  »  rairty.  A't.iuo.  I'lary'.  March  n.  niiu. 

7.  t'oiifcrned  with  or  jHirtending  bloodshed; 
sanguinary. 

No  magtcke  arts  hercif  lunt  sny  might. 
Nur  6tWy  wurdes  of  bold  Knchauntcra  <all 

r.  o,,  i.  vu.  si. 


of  l^irll. 

bloody -bones  (blud'i-Mns),  a.  A  nursery 
name  of  a  bugbear. 

Why  di««s  the  Nnrs*  tell  the  child  nf  Kaw-hsad  ami 
BUmjy-bontj,  to  keep  It  In  awr  •  Seirfrn,  TaMs-l  alk,  p  »J. 
Arr  yon  Milan's  gtneral,  that 
Orcat  bntrhear  HUuiii  bantt.  at  wbiawt  very  name 
All  women,  fron>  the  la.ly  to  the  laumlreea. 
Shake  like  a  cold  fit ! 

D»u.a,idFl  .  Woman  Hater.  III.  1. 

bloody-eyed  (blud'i-id),  a.    Having  bloody  or 

cruel  eyes.    Lord  Urnoke. 
bloody-faced 1  blud' i -fast  1,  a.  Having c  bloo<ly 

face  or  appearance.  Shak. 
bloody-fluxed  (bltid'i-flukst),  a.  Havings 

bloody  Dux;  afflicted  with  dysentery. 

The  Ja'iK«fy  *uxeif  woman  flngrml  but  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  />;».  Halt,  Kemalna.  p.  do. 

b  1  OOdy-man ' S-flnger  (blnd'i-manz-fing'ger).  n. 
The  euclcoo-t.int,  .IrttHt  macutatum :  so  called 
from  its  lurid  tmrple  spadix  or  flower-spike. 
See  cut  under  Arum. 
bloody-minded  (blud'i-min'ded),  a.  Having 
a  cruel,  ferocious  disposition;  barbarous;  in- 
clined to  shed  blood. 

She  U  hloadjt  ■  minded , 
And  turna  the  Justice  ot  the  law  to  rigour. 

iiran.  awt  Fl.,  Lawsot  Candy,  t.  1. 

bloody-nose  beetle.  See  beetle*. 
bloody-red  (blu.l  i-red),  o.  Red  with,  or  a*  with 
blood;  blood-red. 

bloody-sceptered,  bloody-sceptred  (Wud'i- 
sep'terd),  a.    Having  a  scepter  obtained  by 
blood  or  slaughter.  [Rare.] 
An  untitled  tyrant.  Womfy  srejrfrif.  .fA<ii  .  Marbrth.lv.  >. 

bloody-Warrior  (Wud'i-wor'i-er),  n.  A  dark- 
colored  variety  of  the  wall-flower,  (  heiranthus 
(hetri. 

bloom1  (Worn),  w.  f=  Sc.  Mume ;  early  mod.  E. 
Moome,  Mome,  bloumt  ;  <  ME.  Mom,  blomc,  <  AS. 
'hlomn,  a  blossom  (not  found  in  this  sense,  for 
which  reg.  blontma.  Mo*tm  (see  Mosiiom),  but 
prob.  the  original  of  which  bloma,  a  mass  of 
inui  (>  E.  W<«>mi2),  is  a  deflected  sense:  the  S1E. 
may  lie  in  part  from  the  Seand. )  ( =-  OS.  Momo  = 
lato  OKries.  ft/<riw,  Mam,  NFries.  Mom  me  =  MD. 
Moeme,  D.  Mo,m,  t.,  =  ML(i.  blome  a  OHO. 
bluomo,  m.,  bluoma,  f.,  MHO.  bluome,  m.,f..  O. 
Mume,  f.,  =  Icel.  Momi.  m..  Mom,  neut.,  —  Norw. 
Mom  =  Sw.  Momma,  f.,  —  Dan.  Mommc  =  Ooth. 
Momn,  in.,  a  flower),  with  formative  -m  torig. 
'-man),  <  wMmvim,  etc..  E.  Wor*.  bloom,  whence 
also  Wcvf.  Mail,  >  ME.  Medc  (=  MLO.  Mot  -  OHO. 
MHO.  blunt.  MHO.  pi.  Muetr,(i.  Mute),  a  flower, 
lilcissom,  fruit,  and  AS.  Mostma,  Mostm,  >  E 
Mtwxom,  aud  ]terhapR  AS.  Wo<f,  E.  bloixl ;  also 
from  the  same  tilt,  root,  L.  flos  (fior-),  >  ult-  E. 
flaivrr,  flour :  see  these  words.]  1.  A  blossom: 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  especially  of  an  orna- 
mental plant ;  an  expanded  bud. 

ipening  Mocias  .llltusc  their  sweets  around. 

l:^*.  Siting.  I  100. 
In  the  • 

i  Moots  to"6,«.«. 
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bloom 

9.  The  state,  of  Mosaxitning;  the  opening  of 
flowers  in  general ;  flowers  collectively :  us.  the 
plant  is  in  bloom,  or  covered  with  bloom. 

Ancient  pear-trees  Qial  with  ■prime  tune  burst 

Into  such  breadth  of 

Bryant,  Among  the  Trees. 

8.  A  state  of  health  and  growth  promising 
higher  perfection;  a  flourishing  condition;  a 
palmy  time :  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Hr  look'd,  ami  m  a  creature  heavenly  fair, 
In  Uuem  of  youth,  ami  at  a  clunninx  air. 

Dryden.  Wife  of  Bath.  L  531. 

In  our  sad  world's  beat  Worm.  Trnnyton,  Thrr  Brook. 
4.  The  rosy  hue  ou  the  cheek  indicative  of 
youth  and  health;  n  glow;  a  flush. 

Ami  such  a  lovely  Mww, 
IHtdaltiinn  all  adulterated  aids  of  art. 
Kept  a  perpotual  spring  upon  her  face. 

Htuainger,  1" nnatural  Coniliat,  H.  J. 

6.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  minerals  having 
a  bright  color :  as.  the  rose-red  cobalt  bloom,  or 
erythrite,  etc.—  6.  A  powdery  deposit  or  coat- 
ing of  various  kinds.  <„)  The 
i  certain  fruit*,  aa 


tin;  bi<*<m  w\ 
delicate  hait- 
Waldcn.  p.  ». 


by  Mrs.  Bloomer. 
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the  loose  trousers,  now  commonly  buttoned  be- 
low the  knee. — 4.  A  woman  who  wears  tbeni. 

bloomerlsm  (blO'mer-izm),  w.    [<  bloomer-  + 
-wiw.J    The  wearing  or  adoption  of 
ilar  to  that  recommended  by 
See  bloomer*,  «.,  1. 

bloomer-pit  (bio 'mer-pit),  n.  A  tan-pit  in  which 
hides  ure  placed  to  bo  acted  upon  by  strong 
ooze,  a  process  which  produces  a  bloom  upon 
the  skin. 

bloomery  (blo'mer-i),  «. ;  pi.  bloomerirs  (Ax). 
[Less  prop,  bloomary,  blomary.  early  mod.  E. 
blomarir ;  <  bloom*  +  -try-]  An  establishment 
in  which  wrought-iron  is  made  by  the  direct 
process,  that  is,  from  the  ore  directly,  or  with- 
out having  been  first  produced  In  the  form  of 

cast-iron.  The  direct  pro,  em*  .was  tile  original  one  by 
which  WToieGht-tOill  was  made  wherever  tliat  incto.1  wna 
employed,  and  in  still  in  uae  among  nations  where  modern 
metallurgical  inctluMla  arc  not  yet  illtrodnccd,  especially 
in  Burma,  Borneo,  and  Africa ;  It  is  alao  employed,  though 
toa  very  limited extent,  In  Europe  anil  in  Uir  I'tilted  states, 
especially  In  th«  rhamplain  district  of  New  York.  The 
Iron  made  in  Wwnwrtn  U  olslaliied  In  the  form  of  blooiua 


of  our  nature,  like 
ly  by  the  iixiot 
Thnrrau, 


(6)  Thr  powdery  appearance  on  coins,  medals,  and  the 
like,  when  newly  struck,  <e)  In  unnfiuf,  a  cloudy  ap- 
pearalM-r  on  the  surface  of  varnish.  <d>  The  yellowish 
fawn-colored  deposit  from  the  tanninc-liquor  on  the  sur- 
face  of  leather,  and  penetration  it  to  a  slight  depth. 


OB  the  TlnesHu 


In  tannins  It  [rock  chranut-oak  hark)  is 
ami  irlvos  a  beautiful  Woo™.   C.  T.  Uaru,  Leather,  p.  nil. 

7.  A  tine  variety  of  raisin, 

axe  muscatels  or 

ft.  Wet.,  III. 

bloom»  (Mom),  r.     [<  ME.  blamen  (=  MI/1. 
blomen  =  Xorw.  bloma,  bloma),  bloom ;  from  the 
noun.]   J,  iNfraiM.  1 .  To  produce  or  yield  bloa- 
soms;  flower,  literally  or  figuratively. 
The  Brit  time  a  tree  Hoomrth.  Bnotn.  Sat,  Hiat. 

the  Iwrren  peak. 
yVniijrson,  t  horin  Snnjr,  vtll. 

2.  To  glow  with  a  warm  color.— 3.  To  be  in  a 
state  of  healthful  beauty  and  vigor;  show  the 
beauty  of  youth ;  flourish ;  glow. 

Hearts  are  warm  d  and  faces  Moorn. 

TVuiutaon,  In  llcnorlttn,  Epll. 
A  better  country  W<w>.n,  to  view, 
Beneath  a  brig-bler  sky.         L^jha,  A  Tale. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  forth,  as  blossoms. 

Behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  .  .  .  Wwiwf  bloaaoma,  and 
yielded  almonds. 

2.  To  impart 
beauty. 

Kites  and  r 
Uhl<  sJfei-Ooii 
condemned  aa  evil 

bloom2  (blfim),  n 


 [-hook  (blom'huk),  n.  A  tool  for  han- 
dling metal  blooms.  Also  called  bloom-tongt. 
blooming1  ( blo'ming),  it.  [Verbal  n.  of  bloom*, 
r.]  1.  A  clouded  or  smoked  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  varnish ;  bloom. — 2.  In  dyeing,  Uie 
addition  of  an  agent,  usually  stannous  ehlorid, 
to  the  dye-bath,  toward  the  end  of  the  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  color  lighter 
and  brighter.  Also  called  brightening. 
blooming1  (bltt'ming),  i>.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bloom*,  r.] 
1.  Blossoming;  flowering;  showing  blooms. 

and  dies, 
of  the  next. 
Oosrprr.  Taak,  vt  197. 
wlUi  life  and  music 
T)l«  bivuminf  volley  Blla. 

Bryant, 


Num.  nil,  8. 

to;  Invest  with  luster  or 

,  when  .  .  .  churl, 
i  could  Jnstly  have 
Hw<k<r.  Kcclca.  I'ol. 


[Not  found  in  ME.,  but  in 
late  AA. ;  <  AS.  bloma,  a  bloom  of  metal  (glossed 
masta  or  metallum ;  cf.  bloma  olhthe  Mb,  'bloom 
or  dough  '  (of  metal) ;  iVwscs  bloma,  a  bloom  of 
iron;  gold-bloma.  lit.  'gold-bloom,' applied  once 
(as  elsewhere  gohl-hord,  'gold-hoard.'  'trea- 
sure') figuratively  to  Christ  as  incarnated); 
not  found  in  other  languages  in  this  sense, 
and  prob.  a  particular  use  of  'bloma,  a  flower, 
which  is  not  found  in  AS.  in  that  sense :  see 
bloom1.  The  reference  may  have  been  to  the 
glowing  mass  of  metal  as  taken  from  the  fur- 
nace: but  this  sense  as  recorded  is  only  re- 
cent. J  A  roughly  prepared  mass  of  iron,  nearly 
square  in  section,  and  short  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  intended  to  be  drawn  ont  nnder 
the  hammer  or  between  the  rolls  into  bars. 
Some  blooms  an-  made  dlrectlv  tn>iu  the  ore  In  hlooin- 
erica,  hut  most  of  them  by  shuntling  the  puddled  balls 
from  the  pnddline-furnacc.    See  Moons 


.er- 


/art/r,  nnd  puddle,  V. 

bloomary,  ».   See  bloomery. 
bloomed  (bl«md),  a.   Covered  with  blooms  or 
blossoms. 

bloomari  (blo'mer),  n,  [<  Wwnil,  c,  +  -«•!.] 
A  plant  which  blooms. 

This  "  Illy*  of  Scripture  [SyiniAtm  l>Ju*)  waa  a  pnilllVc 
Uminvr.  S.  urn!  V  .  Jth  S.T.,  ll I.  2fl. 

r2  (blo'mer),  a.  and  n.  [After  Mrs. 
see  def.]  I.  a.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stvle  of  female  dress  introduced  bv 
Mrs.  Bloomer  of  New  York  iti  IWU-.'iO:  »n,  a 
bloomer  costume;  a  bloomer  hat. 

II,  it.  1.  A  dress  or  costume  fur  women, 
the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  a  short 
ekirt,  loose  trousers  buttoned  round  the  ankle, 
and  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  A  bloomer  hat.  — 3.  j>l.  Thearti- 

»;  specifically, 


2.  Glowing  as  with  youthful  vigor;  showing 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth. 

Tint  lovely  Thai*,  by  hU  able, 
t>at*  like  a  Manning  Eastern  hrldo. 

J>n,.fen,  Alexanders  Kea«,  1.  10. 

3.  Flourishing;  showing  high  or  the  highest 
perfection  or  prosperity. 

The  m.«lem  (Rialwauue)  roae  attain  In  the  Uuoming 
perin.1  of  modern  art.  toirMt,  lUct,  of  Art,  p  87. 

4.  Great;  full-blown;  'blessed,'  'blamed,' 
'darned,'  etc.:  as,  he  talked  like  a  blooming 
idiot.  [Slang.] 

blooming*  (blo'ming),  ».   [<  6(oon.a  +  .,N!/i  ] 

In  metaL,  same  as  nhinoling. 
bloomingly  (blo'n>ing-U),  adv.   In  a  blooming 

blooming-mill  (bin'ming-mll),  n.  A  mill  in 
which  puddled  balls  of  iron  are  squeezed,  roll- 
ed, or  hammered  into  blooms  or  rough  bars, 
ami  thus  prepared  for  further  treatment  in  the 
rolling-mill  proper. 

bloomingno&s  ( olO'ming-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  brooming;  a  blooming  condition. 

blooming-sally  (blO'ming-sal'i),  n.  The  wil- 
low-herb, EuilobiHm  angutti folium. 

bloomless  (blom'les),  a.  [i  bloomi  +  Jem;  = 
Norw.  blomlan*.~\  Having  no  bloom  or  blossom. 

bloom-tonga  (bl0m't6ngi),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
bloom-hook. 

bloomy  ( blo'mi),  a.  [=  D.  hloemig  =  0.  blumig 
=  Sw.  blommig;  <  bloom*  +  -y1.]  1.  Full  of 
bloom  or  blossoms;  flowery. 

We  wandered  up  the  MwiMV  land, 
To  talk  witli  ahepberds  on  the  lea. 

Bryant.  I"»y-l>rcajn. 

2.  Having  a  bloom,  or  delicate  powdery  ap- 
pearance, as  fresh  fruit. 

What  though  for  him  no  Hjbla  sweet*  distill. 

Xor  btvnmy  vine*  wave  ptirple  on  the  lullT  C«n>>*e«. 

3.  Having  freshness  or  vigor  as  of  youth. 
What  If,  In  both,  life's  Uon»,  flush  was  lost. 
And  tbclr  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowinii  fnnil! 

CrnWy.  VVorU,  I.  99. 

blootb  (blath),  n.  An  English  dialectal  varia- 
tion of  biowUi. 

blore1  (blor),  r.  i.;  preL  and  pp.  blorrd,  ppr. 
blaring.  [<  ME.  blortn.  weep,  a  var.  of  btarrn, 
blare:  see  blare*. ]  To  cry:  cry  out;  weep; 
bray:  bellow.    [Prov.  Eng".] 

blore4!  (blur),  «.    [Prob.  a  var.  of  W«ir<  1  (after 
More*),  affected  by  blow*.*    The  act  of  blow- 
ing: n  roaring  wiiid;  a  blast. 
Like  rude  and  raclnn  wave*  roused  with  the  fen'ent  M»'f 
(it  Hi  cut  and  south  winds.         t'*it;nuw>i.  lllu-l,  II.  lli 

bloamtrl,  n.  and  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


bloMom  (Wos'nm),  s.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao 
blomntm,  <  ME.  blotumme,  hlonmm,  usually  btomne, 
earlier  blottme,  <  AS.  blantma,  blotithma,  some- 
times contr.  bl6nma  (once  blosan,  glossed  by  L. 
Hon,  appar.  an  error  for  blosma),  weak  masc., 
blfatm,  strong  masc.,  flower,  blossom  IsOD. 
blonem,  D.  Uoetrm  =  MLii.  blonem,  blottem),  a 
blossom,  flower,  with  suffixes  -*f  +  -wn,  <  »/  'bio, 
in  AS.  bloiran,  blow,  bloom  (see  Mo**);  less 
prob.  <  'blon-  (=  L.  florere,  'flosere),  extended 
stem  of  bltwan,  blow.  The  fli«t  suffix  ap- 
pears in  MHG.  bluost,  a  blossom,  the  second 
in  ME.  blome,  E.  bloom*,  etc.,  and  both,  trans- 
posed, in  Icel.  bldmstr  =  Sw.  blomnler  =  Dan. 
hlomut,  a  flower;  cf.  L.  fiott  Ufor-),  a  flower: 
see  Woif'-*  and  /loiter.']  '  1.  The  flower  of  a 
plant,  usually  more  or  less  conspicuous  from 
the  colored  leaflets  which  form  it  and  which 
are  generally  of  more  delicate  texture  than  the 

leave*  Of  the  plant.  It  U  n  mineral  term,  applicable 
to  the  essentia]  orpajia  of  reproduction,  with  their  appen* 
dsfrt-s.  of  every  species  of  tree  or  plant. 

2.  The  state  of  flowering  or  bearing  flowers; 
bloom:  as,  the  apple-tree  is  in  bUmom. —  3. 
Any  person,  thing,  state,  or  condition  likened 
to  a  blossom  or  to  the  bloom  of  a  plant. 

And  there  died. 
My  Icarua,  my  Wossdwi.  in  his  pride. 

Sink.,  I  Hen.  VI.,  tv.  7. 
This  beauty  In  the  ofossom  of  my  youth  .  .  . 
I  sued  and  served. 

FltteJtfr  anA  Jfojnrwer,  Very  Woman,  Iv.  S. 

4.  A  color  consisting  of  a  white  ground 
mingled  evenly  with  sorrel  and  bay,  occurring 
in  the  coats  of  some  horses. —  6.  The  outcrop  of 
a  coal-seam,  nsually  consisting  of  decomposed 
shale  mixed  with  eoaly  matter;  also,  some- 
times, the  appearance  about  the  outcrop  of  any 
mineral  lode  in  which  oxidixable  ores  occur. — 
To  nip  la  the  blossom,  see  «/p. 
blossom  i  blos'um),  r. [<  ME.  blouomcn.  Mo*- 
«ir»,  <  A8.  bldrtmian  (=  I),  bloenemen),  <  blotl- 
ma,  blossom:  Sec  blo»»om,  n.]  To  put  forth 
blossoms  or  flowers;  bloom;  blow;  flower: 
often  used  figuratively. 


ripe. 

,  Othello,  II.  S. 

They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 
Open  and  Maasom  Into  flowers  ! 

£oafz/Wtair,  Golden  Legend,  I. 

blossomed  (blos'umd),  a.   Covered  < 
soms ;  in  bloom. 


Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 

I  Oder  the  Uowom  d  \<ongh,  than  we. 

•Wl,  M  arm  Ion,  tv.,  Int. 

blossomless  (bloa'  um-les),  a.  [<  blostom  + 
-tens.]    Without  blossoms. 

blosisom-pecker  (blos'um-pek'er),  n.  A  book- 
name  of  sundry  small  parine  binls  of  Africa,  of 
the  restricted  genus  Anthotcoput :  as,  the  dwarf 
btoMom-peclrr,  A.  minutu*. 

bloBSom-rifler  (blos'um-ri'fler),  n.  A  name  of 
species  of  sun-birds  or  honey-suckers  of  the 
genus  Cinnyru,  as  ('.  oi«frn/i>of  Australia. 

blossomy  (blos'v 
my;  <  bloiaom  •' 
blossoms. 


>s''um-ij,  a.  [ME.  Wtwsriwy, 
i  +  -y*.]    Full  of  or  cov.ret! 


1.1143. 


blosmyl,  a.  A 


CTinucer,  Jlerchant  •  Tale.  L  219. 
The  flavor  and  picturesque  detail  of  Shakeaprare  ■  Miw- 
nrmy  dcacriptiona.  Stfilman.  Vice  Tueta.  p.  106. 

blot1  (blot),  n.  [<  ME.  W»f,  blotie,  a  blot ;  ori- 
gin unknown.  By  some  connected  with  Icel. 
Wcffr,  blot,  spot,  spot  of  ground,  Pan.  plet,  a 
blot,  speck,  stain,  spot,  pletle,  v.,  speck,  spot, 
Sw.  plotter,  a  scrawl,  plottra,  scribble:  but 
these  forms  have  appar.  no  phonetic  relation 
to  the  E.]  1.  A  spot  or  stain,  as  of  ink  on 
paper;  a  blur;  a  disfiguring  stain  or  mark:  as, 
"one  universal  blot,"  Thomvn 
—  2.  A  scoring  out  ; 
tion,  as  in  a  writing. —  3.  A  i 
ter  or  reputation :  a  moral  i 
reproach;  a  blemish. 

A  lie  is  a  foul  Wot  in  a  man. 

If  there  has  been  a  Wirf  in  my  family  for  these  ten  fen- 
erations, It  hath  lieeii  discovered  by  nxtic  or  other  .if  my 
correspondents.  ilrtif.  Taller,  No.  104. 

4.  Imputed  disgrace  or  stain;  defamation:  as, 
to  cast  a  blul  upon  one's  character. 

lie  that  rrbuketh  a  wicked  man  (retteth  himself  a  Not. 

Prov.  ix.  7. 

blot1  (blot),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  blotted,  ppr.  blot- 
ting. [<  ME.  Wofte-n,  from  the  noun.]  I, 
trim*.  1.  To  spot,  stain,  or  bespatter,  as  wi(b 
ink,  mud,  or  any  discoloring  matter. 


Digitized  by  Google 


blot 


Oh! 


!  never  may  tbe  purple  stain 
Of  constat  Mot  these  fields  again. 

Bryant,  Battle  at  Bennington 

9.  Figuratively,  to  stain  as  with  disgrace  or 
infamy;  tarnish; 
bw  not  thy 

1 1  am  thy  lot : 
1  I  can  blot  thee  with  took  (or. 
B*au.  and        Maid  s  Tragedy,  Ul.  1. 

3.  To  obliterate  so  as  to  render  invisible  or 
not  distinguishable,  as  writing  or  letter*  with 
ink  :  generally  with  out:  as,  to  klot  out  a  ward 
or  a  sentence. 

To  Hot  old  book*  and  alter  their  contenta. 

Shai..  Lucrece,  1.  Ma. 

Hence  — 4.  To  efface;  cause  to  be  unseen  or 
forgotten;  destroy;  annihilate:  followed  by 
out:  as,  to  blot  out  a  crime,  or  the  remembrance 
of  anythiug. 

Will  uot  a  tiny  speck  very  cloae  to  onr  vision  Mot  vut 
the  glory  of  the  world,  ami  leave  only  a  margin  by  which 
we  arc  the  Mot?         fere/ye.  Eliot,  Mlddlrnurch,  I.  45S. 
Blotting  out  the  far-away  blue  aky. 
The  hard  and  closr<packed  clouds  spresil  allently. 

William  Jlorru,  Eartluy  r&radlae,  III.  S38. 

fl.  To  darken  or  obscure ;  eclipse.  [Rare.] 
He  sung  bow  earth  Unit  tbe  nwti'a  glided  wane. 

CosnVy. 

Tbe  moon.  In  all  her  brother  s  beams  array  d. 
Was  Uottri  by  tie  earth  s  approaching  shade 

6.  To  dry  by  meanc 

The  ship-chandler  clutched  the  paper,  hastily  Uatltd  It, 
•nd  thruet  It  into  hla  bosom. 

0.  A.  Sala,  The  Hhlp-Chandler. 

ten?'  *'  To  ob,lter"te  80metni"8 

J  Drydctt  wanted  or  foniot 
t  ami  (realm  art,  the  art  t»  Mot. 

fopt,  Inilt  ul  Horace,  II.  L  S90. 

S.  To  become  blotted  or  stained :  as,  this  paper 
6/ots  easily. 

blot3  (blot),  n.  [First  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  ;  origin  unknown.  Plausibly  referred 
to  Dan.  blot  =  Sw.  Molt,  bare,  exposed ;  cf.  Dan. 
Motte  =  Sw.  btotta,  lav  bare,  expose  one's 
self;  Sw.  Mottstdlla  =  D.  MoolstcUcn,  expose 
(the  Scaml.  forms  are  prob.  of  LU.  origin,  < 
I>.  blool,  bare,  naked,  exposed);  but  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  for  the  connection.] 
In  backgammon :  (a)  A  single  exposed  piece 
which  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  or  taken  up. 

(h)  The  exposure  of  a  piece  in  this  way  To 

bit  th*  blot,  to  take  a  single  exposed  ptece  in  the  game 
at  backgammon  :  often  used  figuratively. 

Mr.  Ellis  Air.  (A*  M«c  when  h«  says  that  "  alunlut*  «r 
1  a  mechanical  mode  of  procedure,  such  that  all 
I  Im  capable  of  employing  It,  are  the  two  great 
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blotting-pad  (blot'ing-pad),  n.  A  pad  consist- 
ing of  several  layers  of  blotting-paper,  which 
can  be  successively  removed  as  they  become 
soiled  or  saturated  with  ink. 

blotting-paper  (blot '  iiig  -  pa  '  per),  « .  A  bibu- 
lous, unsued  paper,  used  to  absorb  an  excess  of 
ink  from  freshly  written  paper  without  blur- 
ring. 

blotty  (blot'i),  a.  [<  Wofl  +  -yl.]  Full  of 
blots. 

blouse  (blonz).  n.  [Also  less  prop.  Monte;  < 
F.  Mouse,  of  uncertain  origin,  by  some  identified 
with  F.  dial,  blautle,  biamle,  a  amock-frock,  <  OF. 
Miaut,  bliautl,  pi.  Miaus,  Mian;,  an  upper  gar- 
ment: see  bleaunl.  But  the  connection  is  pho- 
netically improbable.]  1.  A  light  loose  upper 
garment,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  worn  by  men 
as  a  protection  from  dust  or  in  place  of  a  coat. 
A  blue  linen  blouse  is  the  common  dress  of 
French  workingmen. 

Lelewel  waa  a  regular  democrat  He  wore  a  Mouse  when 
he  waa  in  Parte,  and  looked  like  a  workman. 

H.  S.  /Mieord..  roliall  Captivity.  I.  S70. 

2.  A  loosely  fitting  dress-body  worn  by  women 
and  children. 

blouaed  (blouzd),  a.    [<  blouse  +  -rrfs.]  Wear- 
ing a  blouse. 
There  waa  a  Mowed  and  bearded  frenchman  or  two 


blow 

I  with  atom's;  the  fire  shall  warm  rayietf. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  8.,  It  L 

2.  To  drive  or  impel  by  means  of  a  current  of 
air:  as,  tbe  tempest  blew  the  ship  ashore. 

wlndi M»w 
he  apley  ibore. 

JWiffoa,  V.  L,  It.  1SL 
Along  the  grass  sweet  ain  are  bUn-n. 

b.  (1.  ttmrlti,  A  New  Yean  Burden. 

3.  To  force  air  into  or  through,  in  order — (n) 
To  clear  of  obstructing  matter,  as  the  now. 
(h)  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  wind-instrument 

no  husband 
a  horn  lief  ore  her! 

h,  K.  John.  L  ». 


l'«pe,  K-  «f  the  L.  v.  M. 
4.  To  form  by  inflation ;  inflate ;  swell  by  in- 
jecting air  into:  as,  to  Mod?  bubbles;  to  blow 
glass. —  S.  To  empty  (an  egg)  of  its  contents 
by  blowing  air  or  water  into  the  shell. —  6.  To 
put  out  of  breath  bv  fatigue:  as,  to  Wow  a 
horse  try  hart!  riding. 

Afiflri  sur  UUUaelf  111  Ilia  exertions  to  gel  to  cloee  <| 


/We.  tr,  of  Lucans  l-hanalla,  I. 
i  of  blotting-paper  or  th© 


blout1!,  a.  and  r.  Same  as  bloafl. 
bloat^t,  a.  [Appar.  <  D.  Moot,  bare,  naked,  with 
perhaps  some  confusion  as  to  form  with  Icel. 
llautr,  soft,  wet.  Cf.  blof*,  MaU\  and  A/onfi.l 
Bare;  naked.  Douglas.  (Jamicson.)  [Scotch.] 
blout3  ( blout ).  n.  [Appar.  imitative,  after  blow1, 
blunt,  etc.]  The  sudden  breaking  of  a  ' 
a  sudden  downpour  of  rain,  bail 


etc. 

panied  by  wind.    Jamicson.  [Scotch.] 

r»  (al 


7.  To  inflate,  as  with  pride ;  puff  up.  [Poetic 
when  up  is  omitted.] 

Look,  how  linagt nation  M*ie»  him.     Sao*.,  T.  N  .  1L  «. 

8.  To  spread  bv  report,  as  if  "on  the  wings  of 
the  wind." 

Nh,  •«  afraid  It  will  I*  Mown  abroad, 
And  hnn  her  niarrlacv    B,  Jontm,  Alchemist.  II.  I. 
Through  the  court  hla  courtesy  waa  Mown.  /Iryrfew. 

9.  To  drive  away,  scatter,  or  shatter  by  fire- 
arms or  explosives :  now  always  with  modifying 
words  («/>,  away,  to  piece*,  etc.) :  as,  to  blow  tbe 
walls  w/i  or  fo />!>«•»  with  caunou  or  gunpowder; 


accom-   but  formerly 


>  .Vuftoii,  April  24,  lssa.  p.  M>. 
blotch  (bloch),  h.    [Not  found  in  ME.,  or  in 
other  languages ;  appar.  a  var.  of  WoM,  affected 
in  sense,  and  form  by  toff*1,  a  pustule,  and 
perhaps  bv  dial.  ItUitch,  q.  v.]    1.  A  pustule 

that  break  out  In  the  body. 


2.  A  spot  of  any  1 
lar  spot  or  blot ; 


,  Xo.  16. 

t  kind,  especially  a  large  irrogu- 
t ;  hence,  anything  likened  to  a 
i  spot  or  blot,  as  a  poor  painting;  a  daub. 


I  with  dark  oMcAm. 
Trrtuury  of  Batanf/, 
S.  A  disease  of  dogs, 
blotch,  (bloch),  r.  I.    [<  blotch,  n.]    To  mark 

with  blotches;  blot,  spot,  or  blur, 
blotchy  ( bloch'i ),  n.   [<  blotch  +  -«yl.]  Having 
blotches;  disfigured  with  blotches:  as,  "his 
big.  bloated,  Notch*  face,"  tfarrrn. 
blotet,  a.  and  r.    Obsolete  spelling  of  W/wfl. 
blotter  (blot'er),  pp.     1.  A  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  or  other  device  for  absorbing  an  excess 
of  ink  or  other  fluid,  used  especially  in  writing. 
—  2.  In  com.,  a  waste-book  in  which  are  record- 
ed all  transactions  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence.—8.  The  current  record  of  arrests  and 
charges  in  a  police  office:  called  in  Ureat 
Britain  a  chanie-nhtet, 
blottesque  (biot-esk'),  a.  and  w.     [<  Mot  + 
-<•»</■<■.]    I.  a.  In  jxiiNting,  executed  with  heavy 
blot-like  touches. 
II.  ».  A  painting  executed  in  this  stvle. 
blotteaquely  (blot-t-sk'li).  «.<r.  In  a  blottesque 
manner;  with  blot-liko  touches:  us,  to  paint 
Motte.ttfuflif, 

blotting-bbok  (blot'iug-buk),  n.  1.  A  book 
foniieil  of  leaves  of  blotting-paper. — 2.  In 
am.,  a  blotter.    S«-e  Motlrr.  '.». 

blottingly  (blot'iug-Iij,  o<ir.   By  blotting. 


blow1  (bl6),  r. ;  pret.  blew.  tip.  blown  (also  dial, 
and  colloq.  pret.  and  pp.  Mowed),  ppr.  blowing. 
[=  Sc.  Maw,  <  ME.  bhwen,  Matcen  (pret.  blew, 
blewt,  bleu,  Wire.  Nil,  pp.  blown,  Mowcn,  bkmu, 
Mawen),  <  AS.  Mdwan  (strong  verb,  pret.  M'4w, 
pp.  fif/iircn),  blow,^=  OHO.  Ndhan  (strong  verb, 
pp.  htdhait,  Man),  blow,  also  6/<lrii,  Majan, 
ytilG.  Ma-wen,  Mayen,  G.  Mahtu  (weak  verb), 
blow,  puff  up,  swell,  =  L.  Jldre,  blow.  From 
tho  same  mot,  with  various  formative*,  come 
E.  M«:ei,  Mant,  Madder,  perhaps  Mister,  and, 
from  tho  L„  jtat*s,  afflatus,  Juitnlent,  inflate, 
etc.]  I.  infrrtiis.  1.  To  produce  a  current  of 
air,  as  with  tho  mouth,  a  bellows,  etc. — 2.  To 
constitute  or  form  a  current  of  air,  as  tbe  wind. 

A  kren  mirth  wind  that.  Motrin*  dry. 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge.     .Villon,  p.  L,  jL  Sli 

3f.  To  make  a  blowing  sound ;  whistle. — 4.  To 
pant ;  puff ;  breathe  hard  or  quickly. 

Ilerc'a  Mlatreja  Page  al  the  door,  ■weatlnc  and  Uvwvnir. 

Shak..  M.  W.  ot  W  .,  IU.  J. 

5.  To  give  out  sound  by  being  blown,  as  a  horn 
or  trumpet. 

There  let  tlie  pealing  organ  Mow. 

Milton,  II  Peiwroeo.  1.  1*1. 

6.  To  spout  as  a  whale. 

A  porpotie  amies  to  the  aurface  to  Keir. 

Utility,  Aust.  Vert,  p.  Sti. 

7.  To  explode,  as  gunpowder  or  dynamite;  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  un  explosion :  wit h  up :  as,  the 
magazine  blew  up.—  8.  To  boast ;  brag.  [Col- 
loq.] 

You  Mote  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  lay  anything  to 
my  face.  Bartletl,  Wet.  of  Amvricaniinia,  p.  4*. 

0.  In  founding,  to  throw  masses  of  fluid  metal 
from  the  mold,  as  a  easting,  when,  insufficient 
vent  having  been  provided,  the  gases  and 
steam  are  unable  to  pass  off  quiclly.-BJowmg 

Off.  in  »n./in.,  the  proreai  of  ejecting  water  or  aedlnielit 
from  a  boiler  by  meaiu  of  a  current  of  steam  pawing 
through  the  Wow  oB  pipe. -Blowing  through.  In  eii.r"!., 
the  act  <if  removing  tlie  air  from  the  cjlUiderv.  valve>. 
etc..  of  a  »teaiu-<-iigtiH>  by  a  Jet  ot  aUam  prvvloiu  tu  Bi  t- 
Blow-tlirougli  valvn  are  fit- 
discharge  the 
and  cold.  t. , 
IITex.lilte -To 

3W  In,  to  »Uit  up  n  bkuf .farnacr  or  put  U  In  Mont  — 

TO  blOW  Off,  to  ewape  with  vl,,|en,«-  and  nolae  :  aald  ,.f 
■team,  gaa.  etc.— To  blow  Out,  to  be  out  uf  breath,  ,>r 
blown.  -  TO  blOW  OVST.to  paxtover;  paid  away  after  tlie 
furce  la  ex|H>n,led  :  cease,  BUbjidc,  or  be  dUalpatcd  :  as, 
the  preeent  dijfturi.*am-cs  will  e«.M,u  bturc  octr. 

A  man  oi.n*flom  of  acting  an  Itifanioua  a  part,  would 
have  mnlrrtukr-n  no  ,l,-t,-t,i  e,  but  let  the  ai  fuiutioiis. 
which  cviubi  nut  materially  arr«t  t  luni.  W<or  nr.-r. 

th-tilmtith,  llolilufbtvike. 
To  blow  Short.  t«  If  l«i*i  n-w  lii,|,  .|  •  .aid  ,.f  a  - 
To  blow  tho  buck's  horn'.  !•"•  '.nei-i  —To  blow  np. 
(m  s,-,-  7,  aNive  'I'.,  nrt»e.  cm,-  int.,  miti  iii  t,  or  )ri- 
crea.,,'  ill  lutcn»itv :  said  A  tlie  will.l,  a  st.tnu,  etc. 

II.  "-'ii"".  1.  To  throw  or  .Iriv.-  a  current  of 
air  upou ;  fan :  as,  to  Wt»«-  the  lire. 


I  wlIMelve  one  yard 


al 


Igol 

tbetr  minea. 
An*..  Uanilet,  Hi.  t. 

to  putrefy  and 
fly-blown:  said  of 


And  6fwe 
10.  To 
i>warm  wi 
flies. 


Lay  me  itork  naked,  and  let  the  water-Alee 

Blvie  pue  Into  abltorring  !      A'AuA.,  A.  and  C.  v.  1 

To  blow  a  coal  see  <W  -  To  blow  one's  own  trum- 
pet, to  sound  oiMt'a  own  nraUea. — To  blow  out.  <a)  To 
rxlinguUh  by  a  current  of  air,  aa  a  candle,  (b)  To  destroy 
by  flreanua :  as.  to  bloic  out  one's  brains  ;  to  blote  an  ene- 
my s  ship  mil  of  the  »  ater.  —  To  blow  up.  (a)  To  nil  with 
air ;  swell :  as.  to  Uoir  up  a  bladder  or  a  bulible. 

In  suiitme,  he  Is  a  bladder  bi"t 
the  least  flaw  crushes  to  nothing 
B\<-  KorU,  MlL'ro-coamiarraf'hb?. 
(1)  To  Inflate  ;  puff  up :  as,  to  Woir  up  one  with  flattery. 
Blotrn  up  with  high  conceits  lngen,lerlng  pride. 

Jfillon.  V.  I-,  !v  so 
(c)  To  fan  or  kindle  :  as.  to  6fow  u/i  a  cutitentloiL 
ills  presence  aoon  frtViire  tip  the  luiklndly 


(d>  To  burst  In  pieces  by  explosion  :  as,  to  Woir  up  a  slup 
by  Stttlng  ftrv  to  the  macuilie.  (e)  llguralively.  to  scat- 
ter or  btilisl  to  liaugtit  suddenly  :  as.  to  M<lr  up  a  sxheUn. 
t/)  To  aroTd  ;  alms.  ;  Bud  fault  with.  ICollou.I 
and  Motet  up  hks  mother. 
itdi-Aawl,  logaldatiy  Legends,  I.  311. 
Litrd  liravelton  .  .  .  wis  Moteinn  t 
coffee-room. 

(?)  To  raise  or  produce  by  blowing. 

till  It  Mot  mji  rain, 
tide,  to  make  It  rone*. 

Shok.,  Lucrece,  I.  ITS". 
To  blow  upon,  (a)  To  bring  into  d 
render  stale,  unsuvorj.  or  worlhlcee. 

"ini'e  that  time,  .  .  .  many  of  the  topics,  whlrh  were 
first  started  here,  have  lieeu  nuiitct  down,  and  many  of 
the  thoughts  Uoien  U/^-n.       OoUUmith,  Kaaaya,  l"rvface. 
Till  tho  credit  of  the  false  v 


ting  the  engine  In  riiuthm. 
twl  for  Uilt  imrpow.— To  blow  down,  to  d 
coiitciitaof  astVam-l.illri.-To  blow  hot  a 
In-  favorable  and  then  unfavorable ;  l-j  Irre 
blow  In.  tii  suit  up  a  bhuf .farnacr.  or  put  1 


('/I  To  turn  Infunner  against :  as,  to  Wow  upon  an  accom- 
plice. i*larig-] 

blow1  (bio),  N.  [<  hlowl,  r.]  1.  A  blowing:  a 
blunt ;  hence,  a  gnlp  of  wind :  as,  there  came  a 
Won-  from  tho  northeast. — 8.  The  breathing  or 
spouting  of  a  whale. —  3.  In  mttal.:  in)  The 
tune  during  which  a  blast  is  continued.  (/<)  That 
portion  of  time  occupied  by  a  certain  stage  of  a 
metallurgical  process  in  wliich  the  blatd  is  used. 

Thus,  tlie  ..peratlon  of  crtiverlillg  cast  iron  into  steel  by 
the  lV«*^'ln,'r  phK-eM  \i  often  S|N4elt  of  aa"the  blow, 
atHl  tlil»  first  ji."l*tloii  is  ftotitetlmes  calleil  the  "  K, 
lili,u  "iu  tbe  blow  proiier,  ilo-  seis.nd  stage  la-lna;  < 

lulled  the  ■•bull,"  an.l  Hie  third  tbe  rinlltg.- 

4.  An  egg  deposited  by  a  fly  on  flesh  < 
sutwtance;  a  flyblow, 
blow-  (bio),  i'.;  pret.  blew.  pp.  Moans,  ppr. 
Miming.  [<  ME.  Mown  (pret.  'Mewe,  bltm, 
pp.  Mown,  Mioetn,  Mowe),  (  AS.  Mdwan  (pret. 
Mtdir,  pp.  gcMOtcen),  blossom,  flower,  flourish, 
=  OS.  Mo>i«  =  OKries.  /i/oi<i  =  1).  Moeijen  = 
0110.  Muojnn,  MHO.  MUtjcn.  Much,  (,.  Muhen, 
blow,  bloom,  =  L.  Jlortrc  (a  secondary  form  >, 


igitized  by  Google 
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bloom,  flourish ;  ef .  flos  ( flor-), a  flower.  From 
the  lame  root,  with  various  formatives,  come 
bloom1  (and  profa.  WoosT-),  bUimm,  bloteth, 
blood,  and,  from  the  L.,  flower,  flonr,  flourish, 
effloresce,  etc.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  blossom  or 
put  forth  flowers,  as  a  plant;  open  out,  as  a 
flower:  as,  a  new-6toir»  rose. 
0<iw  Mom  the  dtrnn  pott,  MUon,  P.  U,  r.  S2. 

To  rat?  the  meanest  flower  Out  Mote*  can  glvo 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  loo  deep  foe  tears. 

WuruVsiwfA,  Oile  to  Immortality. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  flourish;  bloom;  become 
perfected. 

II.  trans.  To  make  to  blow  or  blossom ;  cause 
to  produce,  as  flowers  or  blossoms.  [Poetic] 

The  odorous  lianlu,  that  Mote 
Flowers  of  [in 'ft-  mingled  hew. 

Millon,  Conius.  L  KM. 
For  these  Favontna  here  ahall  Woir 
New  flower*.    ft.  Joruim,  Masque  at  Hlghgate. 

blow*3  (bio),  h.  [<  bloir",  r.]  1.  Blossoms  in 
general;  a  mass  or  bed  of  blossoms:  as,  the 
blotc  is  (food  this  season. 

He  bellcvod  he  nnolil  show  nie  raeh  a  Mow  of  tullpa  aa 
was  not  to  lw  matched  ia  tbe  whole  country. 

Aidifn,  TaUer,  So.  213. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  blossoming  or 


a.  s.  <. 


ir  pcrfec- 
txAlblov. 


ignited.— 3.  In  roal-siisisu,  an  escape,  nnder 
pressure  and  with  high  velocity,  of  gas  or  fire- 
damp from  tbe  coal.  Such  escapes  are  sometimes 
sudden  and  of  ahort  duration  ;  hut  they  occasionally  con- 
tinue for  weeka  anil  soim'timn  for  yeara 

4.  A  man  employed  in  a  mine  in  blasting. —  8. 
A  machine  for  forcing  air  into  a  furnace,  mine, 
cistern,  hold  of  a  ship,  public  building,  etc.,  to 
assist  in  drying,  evaporating,  and  the  like;  a 
blowing-machine.  See  btoicing-engine,  bloinng- 
machine. — 6.  A  marine  animal,  as  a  whale, 
which  spouts  up  water. — 7. 
One  who  brags;  a  boaster. 
[Slang.]  -  Blower  and  spread- 
ar,  a  machine  uniting  the  action  of 
healers  anil  tilowera  lu  forming  cot- 
ton into  a  up.— Hydraulic  blow- 
er. See  A  Ki' —  Oscillating 
blower  a  Mower  having  one  i»r 
more  Hades  hinged  or  pivoted  at 
ono  edge,  aixt  vibrating  through  an 
an-  i>f  a  .  lrc|.-  -  Rotary  blowsr, » 
.  t.  U)».  Iilnwcr  similar  In  construction  to  a 
rotary  pump.  It  lias  vanes  the  mo. 
tiolts  of  which  are  governed  by  cam-faces,  or  which  are 
shaped  In  various  ways  to  interlock,  Inclosing  between 
Iheiusrlvea  aiul  the  casing  Volumes  of  air,  which  they  car- 
ry forwunl. 

blower'2  (blo'er).  n.    [<  fcroirf,  r.,  +  -erl.]  A 
plant  that  blows.    .V.  E.  D. 
blowesBt  (Wo'es),  *.    [A  form  of  Moew,  per- 
haps in  simulation  of  Woa-1,  with  fem.  sumi.] 
Same  as  blmren. 

blow-fly  (blo'tli),  n.  The  common  name  of 
iluseti  (Calliphora)  romitoria,  Sorcophaga  car- 
naria,  and  other  species  of  dipterous  insects, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  (flyblow)  on  flesh,  and 
thus  taint  it.  Also  called  flesh-fly.  See  cnt 
under  flesh-fly. 
blow-gun  (blo'gun),  n.  A  pipe  or  tube  through 
which  missiles  are  blown  by  the  breath.  Thorn 
used  by  certain  Indians  of  South  America  are  t>t  wood, 
froni  7  to  10  fsvrt  long,  with  a  bore  not  larger  than  the 
little  Anger;  through  them  arc  blown  poisoned  arrows 
m*de  of  split  cane  or  other  light  material,  from  a  fiNit  to 
Ui  Inches  in  length,  and  wound  at  the  butt  with  some 
Aliroua  material  so  as  to  flt  the  bore  of  tbe  blow-gun.  A 
similar  blow-gun  is  In  use  among  the  Ir/aks  of  iborneo. 
Also  called  Uoic-fu&e  and  bloiryipf. 
blow-hole  (blo'hol),  n.     1.  The  nostril  of  a 

part 

luiles 

por- 


tion of  anything;  bloom aa,  a  tree  in 

Her  beaaty  hardly  yel  In  ita  full  Uon: 

HieKanUnn,  sir  Chalk*  Urandlaon,  I.  II. 

blow3  (bio),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  blove,  blot, 
<  late  ME.  (Se.)Mar ,'  origin  uncertain.  Plau- 
sibly explained  as  from  an  unrecorded  verb, 
ME.  'bleven,  <  AS.  'blcdtcan  (strong  verb,  pret. 
•Wcrfar,  pp.  'blmern)  =  MD.  bloniren,  MaenKcn, 
strike,  beat,  I).  bloutrrn,  bent,  esp.  bent  or 
break  flax  or  hemp,  =ML<1.  blmcen,  LG.  bldncn 
—  onQ.  blmrcan,  bliican,  MHG.  fcrji»ar<«,  bliwrn, 
G.  blauen,  beat,  drub  (in  G.  and  LG.  modified 
tinder  association  with  Mow,  blue,  as  in  'beat 
black  and  blue '),  =  Goth.  blifMKan,  strike,  beat ; 
not  related  to  L.  fligtre,  strike,  beat  (>  ult.  E. 
afflict,  inflict,  etc.).  flagellnm,  a  flail  (>  ult.  E. 
flttil,  fliinrUnir,  etc.).  The  absence  of  the  verb 
from  ME.  uud  AS.  records  is  remarkable  (the 
ordinary  AS.  word  for  'strike'  was  slcdn,  >  E. 
slay),  but  the  cognate  forms  favor  its  exis- 
tence.] 1.  A  stroke  with  the  hand  or  fist  or  a 
weapon;  a  thump:  a  bang;  a  thwack;  a  knock ; 
hence,  an  act  of  hostility:  as,  to  give  ono  a 
blow;  to  strike  a  Nov. 

He  struck  so  plainly.  I  could  too  well  feel  his  Motes; 
and  withal  so  doubtfully  that  I  could  scarce  understand 
them.  S'JIa*  ,  t'.  of  K.,  II.  1. 

2.  A  sudden  shock  or  calamity;  mischief  or 
damage  suddenly  inflicted:  as,' the  conflagra- 
tion was  a  severe  Most  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town. 

It  was  a  dreadful  bfotr  to  many  In  the  days  of  the  Re- 
formation to  find  that  they  had  liecn  misled. 

Pop.  Sei.  J/*.,  XXVI.  2«S. 
At  a  blow,  by  one  single  action :  at  one  effort ;  suddenly. 

Every  year  they  gain  a  victory,  and  a  town  ;  but  If  they 
are  once  defeated  they  lose  u  province  a  t  a  Mote.  l>rytU Jl, 
Opposed  or  solid  blow.  In  wtefuf-srora-unr,  a  blow  which 
streirhrs  or  thliu  the  metAl ;  onoppOMd  or  hollow 
blow,  a  blow  which  tends  to  thicken  and  bend  it.  To 
catch  one  a  blow.  eaieh  To  come  to  blows,  to 
engage  In  cnmliat,  whether  the  combatanta  be  Individuals, 
armies,  fleets,  or  natiun*. 

lu  17M  (ki/nrla  and  SouUi  Carolina  actually  eanu  to 
W./inj  over  the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  river. 

J.  A'istf.  Alucr.  I'oL  Ideas,  p.  D«. 

blow-b&ll  (blo'y>al),  ».   The  downy  head  of  the  bl0Wing-ch»rge(bl6'ing-charj),  it.   In  q 
etc..  formed  by  the  pappus   a  smaucharge  of  powder  in  a  shell,  sum 


ventilating,  urging  fires  in  boilers  or  furnaces 
in  glass-making,  cold  storage,  removing  dust, 
etc.    See  blower,  5  piston  blowing- machine,  a 

fonn  of  Mowing-machine  In  whkh  theidr  la  expelled 
rmni  a  cylinder  by  a  reciprocating  plstvui.  B.  H.  Ktiifht. 

blowing-pipe  (blo'ing-ptp),  n.  A  glass-blower's 

pipe;  a  pontee. 

blowing-pot  (blo'ing-pot),  it.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  an  apparatus  for  distributing 
slip  over  the  ware  before  burning. 

blowing-snake  (blo'ing-Rnak),  n.  A  non-ven- 
omous snake  of  the  family  t  'olubridtr  and  genus 
Ileterodon,  notable  for  the  noise  it  makes  by 
the  depression  of  its  anterior  parts  ami  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Bir.  Tho  best-known  species  is  H. 
flatwrrhiHMSot  the  eastern  United  States,  which 
is  also  called  6«c*TrAeaf-iK«ie  malt,  spreading- 
adder,  etc. 

blowing-tube  (blo'ing-tub),  n.  In  glatt-Kork- 
ing,  a  tube  4  or  5  feet  long,  with  a  bore  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  character  of  (he  work, 
used  in  blowing  glass. 

blow-milk  (blo/milk),  n.  Milk  from  which  tho 
cream  is  blown  off;  skimmed  milk.  [Eng.] 

blown1  (bl6n),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  bUncen,  Nnircs.<  A 
Ndircs,  pp.  of  Wdicrti. :  soo  Nwi.]    1.  Swelled ; 
inflated. 


eetacean,  generally  situated  on  the  highest  \ 

Of  the  head.    In  ll»  wlialelwne  whales  the  blow  1 
form  two  longitudinal  slits,  placed  side  by  side.    In  . 
poises,  grampuses,  etc.,  the)  are  reduced  to  a  single  cres- 
cent-shaped opening. 

2.  A  hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales  and  seals 
come  to  breathe. — 3.  Same  as  air-hole,  2. — 4. 
In  steel-mann/.,  a  defect  in  the  iron  or  steel, 
caused  by  the  escape  of  air  or  gas  while  solidi- 
fication was  taking  place. 


The  following  evpt  rlmenU  v 
pare  solid  steel  without  Mote-Ai 
which  would  give  a  good  rest 

lion. 


e  made  in  order  to  pre- 
i  by  the  crucible  process, 
nee  and  a  proper  elonini- 
fre.  Dirt.,  IV.  ssi. 

blowing1  (blo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  Wosr',  r.] 
A  defect  in  china  caused  by  the  development 
of  gas,  by  the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the 
constituents  of  tho  glaze,  or  by  a  too  strong 
firing. 

blowing1  (blo'ing).  p.  a.  [Ppr.of  Wosrl.r.]  1. 
Causing  a  current  of  wind ;  breathing  strongly. 
—  2.  In  the  following  phrase,  liable  to  be 
blown  about.— Blowing  lands,  lands  whose,  surface- 
soil  Is  si.  tight  as  to  be  liable,  when  dry,  to  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind. 

blowing2!  (blo'ing),  it.   Same  as  fcfosren. 

<m  a  lark  with  black-eyed  Sal  (hi.  Motets,;). 

*  tflin.n,  Don  Juan,  xt.  19. 


*•*«*..  Lear,  Iv.  4. 
I  come  with  mi  Utnen  spirit  to  abuse  you. 

Brau.  and  Ft.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  UL  X. 

2.  Spongy  or  porous  from  the  presence  of  bub- 
bles of  air  or  gas:  said  of  metal  castings. — 3. 
Stale  from  exposure,  as  to  air  or  flies ;  hence, 
tainted  ;  unsavory:  as,  Mmcii  drink  (obsolete); 
Wonr  n  meat;  a  blown  reputation.  Seejffyufoirn. — 

4.  Out  of  breath ;  tired ;  exhausted :  as,  "  their 
horses  much  6/oirs,"  Scott. 

Touiuls !  I  am  uuitc  out  nf  breath  —  Kir,  I  am  come  to  — 
Whe  w  !  I  l»cg  ptirtlun  —  lint,  as  yon  jiercelve,  I  am  devilish- 
ly WuM-n.       Caiman  fae  )*oti«i^>r,  I'iMir  Gentleman,  ill  S. 

5.  In  farriery,  having  the  stomach  disti 
by  gorging  green  food:  said  of 
Emptied  bv  blowing,  aa  an  egg. 

blown2  (blon),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  blomm,  <  AS. 
•Wtiirca,  grbtoicen,  pp.  of  blouan:  see  Woar*.] 
Fully  expanded  or  opened,  as  a  flower:  as, 
"the  Woics  rose,*'  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 

blow-off  (blo'of),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in 
blowing  off  (which  see,  under  Won-1.  r.,  I.). 

The  Mime-o/  apparatus  consist*,  lu  fresh-water  Imilera, 
slmidy  of  a  large  cock  at  the  Uittont  of  tike  Killer. 

/toistiiie,  Mcall)  Kllgllfce,  |  Soft. 
Blow-on*  cock,  a  faucet  In  the  blow-off  pipe  of  a  steam- 
boiler.— Blow -off  pipe,  a  pljie  at  the  foot  of  the  holler 
of  a  steam-engine,  communication:  with  the  ash-pit  <<>r 


with  the  sea  in  marine  tioilcrs),  an*l  tiimUhed  with  a  itn-k, 
the  oiieuiiut  of  which  causes  tbe  water  ami  lite  sediment 
or  Inilie  tolie  forced  out  by  the  steam. 


i  eleven  days  before,  when  they  had  a  iiraiid  Mo>e-.„,t. 
It.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Anforvt' 


i.  ; 


dandelion,  salsify, 
after  the  blossom  has  fallen. 

Her  treading  would  nut  ti-nd  a  Made  of 

t>r  shake  the  itowny  M»ir-*«/l  from  1 
/(.  J„ufn,  sai 

bloW-COCk  (blo'kok),  ».    A  cock  in  i» 
boiler  by  means  of  which  the  water  may  bo 
partly  or  entirely  blown  out  when  desired.' 

blOWen  (blo'en)*  i».  [Also  bloictng ;  equiv.  to 
blovess,  a  form  of  blnie;e,  v.]  A  showy,  flaunt- 
ing woman;  a  courtezan:  a  prostitute.  For- 
merly also  Moires*  and  Mtnring.    [Low  slang.] 

blower1  (bld'ert,  «.  [<  ME."W«»rcr,  blnir>re,< 
AS.  bldicere,  <  bluiran,  blow:  see  Woirl.]  1. 
One  who  blows.  Kprrifh-Ally  -  rut  One  w|w  I.  i  n,. 
it|>'>eil  Lua  blowing  house  f.-r  KiiiL-ltltiu-  tin.  r'.,r-,nivi.,i.  <M 
lli  a  jtlass-flctor),  tin-  workman  who  blows  tiic  n«-ltiii 

2.  A  screen  or  cover  of  metal  (lttoil  to  nn  »|M>n 
fireplace  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  is  plnccd 
in  position  nceessi  of"  air  to  the  chimney  is 
closed  except  from  the  holtoni,  or  through  the 
tire  itself :  usesl  to  prumote  com  bust  iou.  ci-pe- 
cially  when  the  tin-  is  first  kiudlnl.  bv  coin-i-n- 
trating  the  draft  upon  the  substuuVe  to  bc 


•  tltn  Hi  ry, 

□eient  to 

blowout  the  fuse-plug  but  not  to  burst  the  shell. 
It  U  used  in  Bring  for  practice,  or  for  testing  IttiM-fueos 
when  it  is  desired  to  recover  the  shells  and  nse  them 
again.  If  it  it  desired  to  All  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  coal- 
dust  Is  added  to  the  charge  to  increase  Its  volume. 

blowing-cylinder  (b]<Ving-sil'in-der),  n.  Tho 
air-rylnider  of  a  blowing-engine  or  other  form 
of  blast-mnchine. 

blowing-engine  (blo'ing-en'jin),  ».  1.  A  mo- 
tor used  for  driving  a  blower  or  blowing-ma- 
chine.—  2.  A  combined  motor  and  blower. 

blowing-fan  (blo'ing-fan),  n.  A  revolving 
wheel  with  vanes,  used  to  produce  a  blast. 

blowing-furnace  (blo'ing-fer'nss),  m.  A  fur- 
nace in  which  partially  formed  glassware  may 
be  placed  to  be  softened  when  it  becomescooled 
anil  stiff  in  working;  sometimes,  the  secondary 
furnace  following  the  melting-furnace. 

blowing-house  ;blo'ing-hous),  «.  A  houBe  in 
which  the  process  of  smelling  tin  ore  is  car- 
ried on. 

blOWing-iron.  ».    Same  as  btoKiti/ie,  1. 
blowing-machine  (blo'ing-mn-Hhen')t  «.  Any 
ujiparatus  for  creating  a  blast  of  air,  as  for 


blow-out  (blo'out),  m.    A  feast:  an  entertain- 
ment; a  great  demonstration;  a  spree.  [Colloq.] 
The  Russian  [sailors)  .  .  .  had  celebrated  their  Clirtst- 
when  tllev  had  _ 

the  .Mast,  p  MD. 

blow-over  (blo'6'ver),  n.  In  glass-making,  the 
surplus  glass,  which,  when  a  vessel  is  blown  in 
a  mold,  is  forced  out  above  the  lip  of  the  mold. 

u.  and  a.  L.  «•  1.  An  in- 
a  current  of  air  or  gas  la 

driven  through    a  r-  -    '  ■   

the  flame  of  "a  i  — ,  ] 
lamp,  candle,  or    §7  "™™ 
gas-jet,  to  dl-    I  Bw-t^«v 
rect  the  flaws  *•  ">n>n>™  iiv.»p(t« ,  »,  c.im'i  u. .•!»(«, 
upon    a  sub- 
stance. In  order  to  fuse  it,  an  Intense  heat  be- 
ing created  by  the  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  and 
the  concentration  of  tbe  flume  upon  a  small 
area.  In  Ita  simplest  fonn  aa  used,  for  eiample,  by  ess- 
It  U  merely  a  omlcai  tulte  of  brass,  slats,  or  other 


a  iiiuiu,  ia  iuilcii  uui 

blowpipe  (blo'mp), 

Btrument  by  wtiicu 


kiImUuicc,  UKiully  ■•hint  7  .nctir*  bunt. )  Inch  In  (tUniv t<*r 
lit  fw  fml,  ami  Ujwrtutf  90  tu  to  have  a  vitt  amnll  ap«r* 
t«rp  at  thKoitkrr,  wiUiln  2  \tu  \u-*  or  im.  ■  if  whWh  tt  It 
Sent  nearly  at  a  ri^it  analr.  Tbt*  blowpipt*  of  the  iniit- 
rralotfint  U  jrTovMrtl  wfui  a  Miutll  chain wr  near  Ui^  let, 
lu  which  Uie  inuiiturv  (Mai  the  mt-iilh  rolUvtn  Ttio 
ciirrvnt  of  »lr  i*  often  f oritur*.,  l-v  11  i«jr  of  ht  ltous  tn- 
t4e*»l  of  the  human  bn-nth.  Die  itintnimttit  bvt\*%  ftxe-J 
In  a  |)rof>vr  frame  fur  (lit;  ptirpoav.  Tlw  im«t  |»iwrrftil 
Muwiiipr  i»  the  .»i)hyJnnf«n  or  ^itni-iuiwl  t>Io«pi|w.  ail 
liialruuu'iit  in  t-hicli  tt\jf»'ii  uikI  h)t1r*m»'ti  (in  tlw  pmv-ir. 
tkum  un  wary  f--r  llu  Ir  oottiMtnitioii)  |ir«ifH'IIr*l  hy  hj«lm- 
*uric  <>r  ntli»  r  |ir--**ui>-,  anJ  ii'ii.ln»;  fr*tni  M  jiarau-  rrtttr 
vi-lr*.  aiv  iiifolr  to  funis  a  uh.rvi.  i  iim-nt  lit  a  ruplllary 
oritlw  :it  tin-  nnxm  nt  when  tlu-v  *r*-  klmilnl.  The  Jo-m 
pnalu.etl  U  Mu  lt  iu(  to  itiiumut-  the  tliAnuiiJtl  ami  to  fu*« 
or  vii|N>nxc  mini)*  •utntanre*  refract ■  try  at  tout  r  tenijH'm- 
turt'L  'I'hf  h]i.<wptt«-  i*  umiI  by  c. >l .Inmitlu  Jtinl  )<  ui  lem 
In  mKltrhhir  \<s  iiY.u*  \i\i>nm  in  ffteuintf  ami  tli.iplni; 
flft*.*,  ami  extt'tnh  t  l\  h>  rlu-mfot*  mitirralL^rlittft  111  te»t- 
iun  the  imttare  «nM  t  •  ui|>o«itli(ii  of  MilwtailK  e*.  Almu  caileti 
\i\  wrcrltllicll  U  />/' 1 10  «' r  1  **" rt . 

2.  Sftint-  aft  Mitw-eftitt.  Alrt>taydro««n 

"-Katluti  ul  tUu  oi>h)*Ui.*iti  bluwp.pt.. 
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blowpipe 

H.  a.  Relating  in  any  war  to  a  blowpipe,  or 
to  blowpiping :  as,  blowpipe  analysis, 
blowpipe  (blo'pip),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  blow. 
pipea,  ppr.  blowpiping.  [<  bloirpipe,  n.  J  To  use 
the  blowpipe;  conduct  chemical  experiments 
or  perform  mechanical  ojierations  by  mean*  of 
tht'  blowpipe. 

blow-polnti  (blo'polut).  ii.  A  game  supposed 
tii  have- 


Hi  blowing  small  pins  i 
a  tub*  at  certain  numbers. 

Shortly       »hall  not  pla> 
nUT  or  hUoe-yeint,  but  .tail  pay 
i  courtier.  Omiim,  Satire*. 


lv. 


Sec  Mouse. 
See  blowte. 

r).  n.  [E.  dial.] 
outh  coast  of  Engl 


In  pilehard- 
and,  O! 


>ne  of 


Toll  to 
blOWM1, 

blowae-,  ». 

blowser  (blou'j; 
finkiNi/,  on  th 

the  men  engaged  in  landing  and  carrying  the 
fish  to  the  euring-houses.  Eneue.  Brit.'  IX.  234. 

blowth  (bloth  >,  >i.  [<  Mow*  +  -th,  after  growth, 
<  grow.]  Bloom  or  blossom;  blossoms  in  a  col- 
lective sense;  the  state  of  blossoming.  [Now 
onlv  dialectal  in  S.  W.  England  (in  the  fonn 
Woof*)  and  in  New  Eugland.] 

The  seeds  »n.l  effects  .  .  .  wore  as  yet  hut  potential,  ami 
In  111*  MosrtA  mil  loud.        Ralrirtk.  Hlat-  World,  L  |J_  I  3. 

With  u*  n  single  blossom  Is  a  blow,  while  MoierA  means 
the  bluMofntnie  in  general.  A  farmer  would  MX  Ihat  there 
was  ■  good  MoortA  on  his  fmlttrcea. 

tAiurtl,  luglnw  Papers,  2d  nor.,  Int. 

blow-through  (bld'thrfi),  a.  Pcrtainiug  to  or 
used  in  the  process  of  blowing  through  (which 
see,  under  blow1,  r.,  I.).  Blow-through  cock.  • 
faucet  through  which  the,  air  that  may  be  contained  lit  a 
*tcani-ctiaiul»rr  I*  Mnwn  out  when  attain  is  admitted. 
Blow  through  valve,  a  ralvr  in  the  opening  through 
which  steam  elilera  a  condensing  steam-engine,  used  In 
blowing  thniugh. 

blow-tube  (blo'tub),  ii.  1.  A  hollow  iron  roil, 
from  5  to  6  feet  long,  bv  blowing  through  which 
a  glass-blower  expands  the  semi-fluid  metal 
gathered  on  its  further  end  while  shaping  it  on 
the  marver. —  9.  Same  as  blow-gun. 

blow-up  (blo'iip),  a.  [From  the  phrase  to  blow 
up:  see  Mo*?',  r.,  IL]  1.  A  scolding;  a  quarrel. 
[Colloq.] 

The  Captain  .  .  .  ear*  him  a  grand  Mnir-wif,  In  true 
nautical  style.    R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  before  the  Mast.  p.  ii 

8.  One  of  the  rooms  in  a  sugar-refinery,  usu- 
ally on  the  top  floor,  where  the  raw  sugar  is 
first  melted.  —  Blow-up  pan,  in  maar  rr*nim),  the 

pan  in  which  the  raw  siurar,  alter  being  allied,  la  placed 
with  water  to  he  dissolved.  At  the  bottom  ot  the  \m\  is 
a  perforab-d  steani-pl|ie.  throeorh  which  steam  blows  up 
through  the-  solution :  hence  the  nanieol  111*  pan  and  of 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  U  earrtc.1  on 

blow-Talve  ^blo'valv),  n.  The  snifting-valve 
of  a  eoudensing-engine. 

blow-well  (blo'wcl),  n.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, a  popular  name  for  an  artesian  well. 

At  Morton  in  Surrey,  at  Brighton,  at  Southampton,  all 
along  the  cast  coast  ••(  l.hii-nlushtre.  and  in  tlie  low  dis- 
trict M»rrii  the  chalk  wolds  near  louth  and  the  Wash, 
Artesian  horlngs  have  Inns  been  kitown,  and  go  hy  the 
Bam*  ot  hloir-srWts  among  the  Iieuplc  of  the  district. 

i'licae.  Bril.,  II.  (140. 

blowy  (MS'i),  a.  [<  fttotrt  +  -*».]  Windy; 
blow  log:  breezy. 

blowse  (blouz),  H.  [Also  spelled  Mowse.  blouse, 
bhuse,  E.  dial,  blawse:  of.  hlowrss.  I>rigin  un- 
certain.] If.  A  beggar's  trull ;  a  beggar  wench ; 
a  wench. 

Wed  without  my  advice,  my  love,  my  knowledge. 
Ay,  and  a  beggar,  too.  a  trull,  a  Wemsr  ; 

(.'Adjonail,  All  Fools,  lv.  1. 
Venua  heraelf,  Uia  <iueen  i>f  I'ytheron,  ...  Is  but  a 
Uusrz'.  ShirUy,  Love  Tnrlcs.  ill.  ^ 

S.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  wencli ;  a  blowxy  wo- 
man: applied  in  Shakspere  to  an  infant. 
Sweet  Uotew,  y»wi  are  a  iieaiiteoiw  btoasoni  sure. 

.SA«i.,  Tit  And  ,  lv.  S. 
blOWZed(blouwl),<».  [<  W'iir;c  + -rif-.]  Blowxy; 
msile  ruddy  and  course-complexioncd,  as  liy  ex- 
posure to  the  wealher;  fat  and  higb-eolorcd. 

I  don't  like  to  s*-e  ray  datuthters  trudging  up  to  tbetr 
pew  all  btoimd  and  red  with  walking. 

Gvldtmith,  Vicar,  X. 
Hugo  women  Umnrd  with  health  ami  wind  ami  rnln. 

rCNMf^illrl,  iyIiic-m.  lv, 

blowxlng  fblou'^iugl,  o.    [<  ft/(Mr.-e  +  -ii»f;2.] 
Blnwxv;  flaunting;  fluffy:  as,  "that  bbntztmj 
wijf  ofMiix,"  BtltlUr. 
blowjydilou'ri).''.  [<  Moirzr  +  -jft.l  1.  Ruddy- 
faced;  fat  and  ruddy ;  high-colored. 
A  fare  made.  Mowrir  by  »i.l<l  anil  damp, 

i^.t.k  /.7i..f,  Slla.  Uarner,  xl 

2.  Pishcvoled ;  unkempt :  »s.  blowrif  hnir. 
B.  L.  B.    An  abhrpvistion  of  hrrrek-lotuling 
rtfiVor  brrrrh-loniltmi  rilttil :  lined  in  the  tech- 
nical description  of  |TUU9. 

In  naval  wi-vl-i-fl,  /.  /(  tun-  of  Inm.  .tn-iiilbunvl 
hy  rlnip.  lute  U»n  cmpUiycd,  nmulni  fnou  To  am- 
pouaidcra.  £my<:  Kri!..  II  0<m. 
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blubt  (blub),  r.    [Var.  of  blob;  et.  blubber. ] 

1.  traiut.  To  swell ;  puff  out. 

My  face  waa  blown  and  Uub'd  with  dmpay  won. 

Afir./or  Jra^J  ,  p.  lit. 

H.  intrauM.  To  swell;  protrude, 
blubber  (blub'er),  r.  [Also  bM/ber;  <  ME.  blub. 
rt  »,  bloberen,  weep,  earlier  bubble,  boil,  as  wa- 
ter in  agitatiou.  Cf.  «.  diaL  blubbers,  cast  up 
bubbles,  as  water.  Ui.  hcrut  blubbem,  bati- 
blc,  chatter.  Appar.  an  imitative  word,  hav- 
ing, like  many  such,  a  freo.  form.  The  short 
forms  blub  and  blob  are  modern.  Cf.  blub,  blob. 
Mob,  bleb.]  I,  islrfuw.  1.  To  weep,  especially 
in  such  a  manner  as  lo  swell  the  cheeks  or  dis- 
figure the  face ;  burst  into  a  lit  of  weeping:  used 
chiefly  in  sarcasm  or  ridicule. 

Kvrii  to  lie*  she, 
BluAWnu;!  and  weeping,  weeping  and  MuWxn'sjr. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  til.  & 
Hector  s  infant  UnMer  d  at  a  plume.    Mr:  Brwning. 
2t.  To  bubble ;  foam. 

Tber  faure  clUea  were  set,  oov  Is  a  see  railed. 

Thai  ay  Is  .Irony  A  dym,  A  ded  in  hit  kyude, 

BJo.  Wi^rasdj.  ^lak.  J"^)^^'0^^^  ()  ^ 

IX  Iran*.  To  disfigure  with  weeping, 
blubber  ( blub'er),  n.  [Also  blobltrr ;  <  ME.  blub- 
ber, a  bubble,  blultcr,  bMier,  surge,  agitatiou  of 
water,  bubble:  see  the  verb.]    1».  A  bubble. 
At  Ids  mouth  a  tAuhher  stode  of  foiuo. 

llrnn,*m.  Tort,  of  lTea.  lde.  1.  1«L 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  cetaceans,  from 
which  train-oil  is  obtained,  "th.-  iduhiK-r  lira  under 
the  skin  and  over  the  lunacies.  The  whole  quantity  yield- 
ed by  a  Large  whale  ordinarily  amount*  to  40  or  Ml  hull- 
dredwclicht.  IkiI  aotuetimea  to  uu  or  more. 

3.  A  gelatinous  substance;  hence,  an  acaleph 
or  sea-nettle;  a  medusa. — 4.  [<  blubber,  c] 
The  act  or  state  of  blubbering:  as,  to  be  in  a 
blnbhrr. —  5.  One  who  blubs.  Carlgle. 

blubbered  (blub'erd),  p.  u.  [Pp.  of  blubber,  r.] 
rlwollen;  big;  turgid:  as,  a  Mubberetl  Up;  ''her 
bluMierett  cheeks,"  Dryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, 

blubberer  (blub'^r-er),  h.  One  who  blubbers. 
blubber-Up  (blub'er-lii.),  «.    [<  blubber  +  lip.] 
A  swollen  lip;  a  thick  lip,  such  as  that  of  a 
negro.    Also  written  blobber-hp. 

Ilia  Muoorr-tV/w  and  hretlo-hrows  commend. 

brydrn,  tr,  of  Juvenal  s  Satires,  111. 

blubber-lipped  (blub'er-lipt),  a.  [ME.  btaber- 
lipprtl;  <  bluhlvr  +  lip  +  -nf-.]  Having  blnb- 
ber-lips.  Also  written  blobber-lipped:  as,  "a 
blobber-iippal  shell,"  .V.  IVrrar. 

blubber-spade  (blub'ar-spad),  it.  [<  blubber 
(whale's  blubber)  +  spade.]  A  keen-edged 
spade  used  to  remove  the  laycrof  blubber  which 
envelops  a  whale's  body. 

blubbery  (blub'er-i),  Ji.  [<  blubber  +  -yl.] 
Keseiublini;  blubber;  fat,  as  n  cetacean. 

blucher  (blo'chcrl,  n.  A  strong  leather  half- 
boot  or  high  shoe,  named  after  Field-marshal 
von  Bllieher,  commander  of  the  Prussian  army 
in  the  later  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 

He  was,  altogether,  as  Mastering  nil.!  swaggering  a 
young-  gentle  limn  as  tier  stood  four  feet  sit,  or  somethitii; 
hit.  111  Ills  «ucA«*.  ltifkrut.  Illlver  Twirt. 

bludgeon  (bluj'on),  n.  [Not  found  before 
1730  (Bailey);  origin  unknown.  A  plausible 
conjecture  connects  it  with  D.  blud*en.  IiIuImh, 
bniise,  beat  (jiarallel  with  butxrn  with  same 
meaning:  see  Imtrh").  The  E.  word,  if  from 
this  source,  mav  have  l»»en  introduced  as  n 
cant  term  in  the  Ellxabetlinn  period,  along 
with  many  other  cunt  terms  from  the  I),  which 
never,  or  not  until  much  later,  emerged  in 
literary  use.]  A  heavy  slick,  particularly  one 
with  one  end  loaded  or  thicker  and  heavier 
than  the  other,  u*ed  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Anus  s.-r*  .'..stly.  and  tile  greater  part  of  the  fyrd 
ranie  .v|iilpped  with  Mu./  icnr  an<l  )lv,lae-stake«,  which 
fonld  do  little  to  meet  the  sjK-or  aod  lattle  ale  of  tile 

luvudcr.  J.  It  (irrrn.  C.m^.  of  Eng.,  p.  J2T. 

blue  (bid),  o.  snd  ».  [Early  iikmI,  E.  reg.  Weir, 
btrwe,  rarelv  blur  ;  i  JIE,  Urw,  htrtrr,  <n'casion- 
allv  blurcr,  ftlur,  blwe,  bin,  W<«,  possibly  <  AH. 
•fcfVrsr  l  in  deriv.  Uifwen,  bluish)  for  *'<Mir 
(wheuce  the  rcK.  ME.  bio,  btno,  m«l,  E.  dial. 
Miir.  north.  MK.  bio,  hloa,  mod.  north.  E.  and 
Sc.  W<rr.  bleit.  after  the  Scnnd.:  sec  bine)  (cf. 
E.  iwcir,  <  AS.  iw<rir.  a  gull):  but  more  prob. 
from,  and  in  anv  ense  rucrpeil  with,  OF.  bbu, 
hi,  f.  iikhI.  E.  b!e»'=  l'r.  hhtu.  fern.  W.no  _  OSp, 
blon.,  Sp.  Vg.  bho  =  It.  h,n<:,  fobs,  or  dinl.l 
(cf.  m.>d.  It.  blA.<  V.  <>r  E.  I,<  Ml.,  bto, -us,  hlanus, 
<  olli;.  blno  (/./««•-),  M7I0.  bUi  (Wnr-).  O.  W,m 
=  Ml),  hlai'uir,  D.  blonuw  =  tlKries.  f»f«ir  = 
MIXi.  blu,  bUi'i;  blauwe.,  LU.  Wa«,  bluag,  blue,  = 


blue 

AS.  'Maw  (above)  =  Icel.  W4r  =  8w.  bid  =  Dan. 
Man,  blue,  lirid  (see  blae);  perhaps  =  U/drag, 
yellow  (color-names  being  variable  in  applica- 
tion). Some  of  the  uses  of  blue  originally  be- 
longed to  the  parallel  form  bUu  in  the  sense  of 
'livid,'  as  in  W<iri  and  blue.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the 
color  of  the  clear  sky;  of  the  color  of  the 
spectrum  between  wave-lengths  .305  and  .413 
micron,  and  more  especially  .487  to  .400,  or  of 
such  Ught  mixed  with  white;  azure;  cerulean. 
— 2.  Livid;  lead-colored:  said  of  the  skin  or 
complexion  as  affected  by  cold,  contusion,  or 
fear  (see  blae) :  hence  the  phruse  Maet  and  blue. 
See  Nad. — 8.  Figuratively,  afflicted  with  low 
spirits;  despondent;  depressed;  hypochondria- 
cal ;  having  the  blues. 

E'en  I  ot  you. 
It  we'd  nothing  to  do, 
flud  ourselves  tookli 


AT.L: 


Sir  Lucius  looked  Woe.  but  he  had  hedged. 

iHtrarU.  \  ..ling  Ptlko,  II.  5. 

4.  Dismal;  unpromising:  applied  to  things:  as, 
a 6/nc lookout.  [Colloo,.]  — 3.  Inflexible;  rigid; 
strict  in  morals  or  religion ;  puritanic :  as,  a  Mug 
Presbyterian :  often  in  the  form  h  ue  blue  ( which 
see,  below). —  6.  TWith  ref.  to  bluestocking,  q. 
v.]    Learned ;  pedantic :  applied  to  women. 

Some  of  the  ladles  were  very  Mue  and  well  Informed. 

r&aoberaa'. 

7.  Indecent :  obeceno:  as,  blue  stories.  [Colloq.] 
Black  and  blue.  Sec  Uati.    Blus  aatadopa.  same 

aa  Minolta*. -BlU*  MbOttOS.  See  encidolUt.-  BluS 
aahea,  a  h.v  lr«ted  basic  cupptr  carbonate,  prepared  arti- 
ficially. It  Is  found  native  ("mountain  blueO  la  ions- 
tierland,  England  — Blue  beech.   Same  aa  water  terra. 

—  Blus  bindweed,  blood,  bream,  carmine,  clay.  •  tr. 
See.  i ho  nouns  —  Blue  copperas.  Same  as  Nurti-ae  — 
Blue  flesh-By.  Same  as  lAurboiilr.  ••  —  Blue  fttnk,  ei- 
treme  nervousness  or  nervous  agitation ;  nervous  api.ro- 
benaion  or  dread.  —  Blue)  glass,  glaas  colored  with  cobalt 
manganese.  — Bins  ground.   Same  as  Uur  rock  (d  or  e\ 

—  SHU*  laka,  a  pigment  similar  to  Antwerp  bine.  BlUS 
ma4X«UgXn,  tliat  which  charuderUra  tbe  south  pole  ot 
a  magnet.  —  Blue  malaohlt*.  Sec  malarliitf.— Blue  mat- 
upper  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  process  of  leflning. 
tUfl  milk.  Monday,  rte.    Nre  the  miuns  -  Blus 

OChar.  See  ueA/r.— Blue  pole.  I  ho  south  laile  of  a  mag- 
net.—  Blue  pulp,  s  name  ol  various  mixtures  known  to 
calico-printers  and  dyers,  ntade  up  of  yellow  pruasiate  of 
potaab  and  protoehloriil  or  Mchlorkt  of  tin  aod  water  — 
Blus  ribbon.  See  rilnVrn.  —  BlU*  rOCk.  1«>  Tbe  name 
in  parts  of  Ireland  of  an  arenaceous  sliale.  <t>  In  Aiiatra- 
lla.  the  volcanfc(basalli.')  material  In  l.hicea  overlying  tbe 
Tertiary  auriferous  uravrls.  (o)  The  Mulsh-cidoml  matrix 
hi  which  the  South  African  diamonds  are  often  Mind  eai. 
nodded.  It  Is  a  kind  of  breccia.  —  Blus  sand,  a  rolalt 
■malt  used  by  potters  lor  Italntlug  blue  figures  on  pigtory. 

—  Blue  shark,   see  «A«rr  —  Blue  verdlter.  ."an.e  aa 

Bremen  Wise  (see  below  I     BlUS  VttrtOl.    «ee  nfn.J  _ 

To  bum  blue,  to  bum  w  1th  a  bluisli  dame  like  that  of 
brimstone.  —  True  blue  lllial  is,  genuine,  lasting  blue: 
blue  bebig  taken  as  a  type  of  constancy,  and  used  In  thia 
and  other  phntaea  often  with  an  added  al)ual..n  to  sucne 
other  senae  of  Wk/J,  constant ;  unwavering  :  atauch ;  ster- 
Una- :  unflinching;  upright  and  downright:  simiflcally 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Hn*liytrruu>s  or  \\  hlg  (larty  In  tlx 
seventeenth  century,  from  the  color  (blue)  adopted  by  the 
l.'ovenajiters  In  contradistinction  to  the  royal  red, 

II.  ».  1.  The  color  of  the  clear  sky  or  of 
natural  ultramarine,  or  a  shade  or  a  tint  re- 
sembling it ;  uzure.  See  I.,  1 . —  8.  A  dye  or  pig- 
ment of  this  hue.  The  substances  used  as  blue  teg- 
menta are  of  very  different  natures,  and  derived  from  va- 
rious sources  ;  they  are  all  compouud  Ijodies.  souse  being 
natural  and  others  artificial.    See  pierages  >>ebiw. 

3.  Bluing.— 4.  The  sky;  the  atmosphere.  [Po- 
etic.] 

I  came  and  sat 
Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 

«  o,   ■  I 


6.  The  sea;  the  deep  sea.  [Poetic.]  — 8.  A 
member  of  a  party,  or  of  any  company  of  per- 
sons, which  has  adopted  blue  as  its  distinctive 
color.— 7.  The  heavy  winter  coat  of  the  deer. 
See  phrase  <»  the  blue,  below. —  8.  A  butterfly 
of  the  family  l.unrnida;  found  In  (.rent  Britain 
mid  other  parts  of  Europe.— 0.  (Short  for  Wae- 
fitocking.]    A  pedantic  woman. 

Next  to  a  lady  1  must  Ud  adieu  — 
Whom  souse  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  blue. 

Ooi-V. 

Alexandria  blue,  a  pigment  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp 
tlailo.  tolupoard  of  the  silicate*  of  ct.ppor  and  lime  Also 
called  Ki vi.li ik.  Ma*.  -  Allxaiin  blue,  I ' , ;  II »> ■  i, .  a  c «l- 
tar  color  ux-.l  for  dyeing,  i^rpared  by  lieallng  nltr.i-aH»»- 
rln  with  glvcerln  ami  snlplmric  acid,  and  afterward  wash- 
ing with  water.  It  oeriirs  ill  commerce  as  a  dark  vl,. let 
|Hute  ontallililg  aUiut  10  jn-v  cent,  of  dry  suWtance.  and  u 
used  in  wihiI  dyeing  and  calico  prinllns  III  place  of  Indigo, 
miilcr  certain  l  oinllllnns.  Al«i  ralle.1  onlAr-ieene  Mue. 
—  Alkali  blue.  In  '.yriV/,  a  ei«l  tar  color  iu»il  furbrtclit- 
blue  Uiwln  on  -ilk  and  wi«d.  Iml  unuilte.1  fur  cotton, 
Iwiause  It  will  not  combine  wltli  add  nmnlinu  It  .111- 
sliits  ,-sM-ntuillv  of  tile  smlluin  salt  of  inoliosulphonlc  s-id 
..(  n -aniline  blue,  and  Is  applM  in  a  slkgbUy  alkaline 
bath  1  hence  tbe  naineV  Also  called  /iut  blue  ami  (V.o.  is- 
Wi<«  Aniline  blus,  a  generic  name  for  aptett-hlur. 
auluble  blue,  and  alkali  blue.   See  these  tcruu. 
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blue.   °»rtv  u  alu»n»  M<"  -  Antwerp  bin*. » 

.11  blue  nuule  unjcwtiiil  lighter  In  ,  .,[,„  f,T  thr  mi- 
ll la  more  greenish  tliau  lTuwisn  blue, 
blue,  mineral  Mar.—  Armenian 
by  the  ancients,  pmhably  a  nUn 
blue.  *  nam*  given  b  various  |i!s. 
blue,  ultramarine,  ami  carbonate  of 
copper  -  Basic  Hue,  »  nor*  carefully  prepared  spirit- 
blue  of  the  first  Und.  See  tpiru-biuc.  Aleu  called  opal. 
N".  Berllnblue.  s»--iw> a* Pnusia n Wit*. but usually a 
little  lighter  In  color.  AUo  called  Meef  -ef  nr.  — Hlacklsy 
•blue.  Baneaasoiiiaf*  Ww (a V  Bremen  blue,  b  iydraX 
«d  copper  uxld  formed  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  cupper 
with  IliDe.  It  la  mostly  used  for  fresco-painting,  end  re- 
talus  Its  Mti'.  color  under  artificial  light.  Abo  called  Uut 
vtrttiler.— Cerulean  bias,  a  payment  composed  of  the 
oxide  of  tin  and  cobalt  It  retains  It*  blue  color  hy  artifl- 
cUl  light  Chemlc  blue,  a  term  used  by  dyer*  for  a  mr 
arlil  solution  of  Indigo  In  sulphuric  add  which  momMm 
~  Ins.  blue,  a  r.^i-tar  color  similar  to 
In  dyeing.-  Chinese  blue,  a  pigment 
to  Prussian  blue,  but  when  dry  and  In  a  lamp  form 
having  n  |»  relief  reddish  he  use  nut.  lt»  lint,  arr  jiurer 
than  tli.-.  •  (  Prussian  blue.  Cobalt  blue.a  pure  blue 
tending  toward  cyan-blue  and  of  blab  luminosity.  Also 
called  Hungary  Slur,  4X(Wr<  U«,  and  Pari*  Uut.- 
Coupler-»  blue.  •  coal-far  color  nscd  in  dyeing.  It  la  a 
splri  ttndullne,  and  U  the  hydruchlorid  uf  some  rotorbese, 
each  as  IriphenylvlolauUliie.  It  yields  a  dark  blue  oulor 
not  unlike  Indigo,  and  can  be  dyed  on  wool,  silk,  and  rot- 
tun.  Also  celled  amH,Jutnui ,  KlbrrfM  ilw.  Rtmbaiz  blue. 
-Cyanlneblue.  femes*  Uilth .  Vtss.-m»tllled  blue, 
apurtflcl  »M«tlonoliolphateofli»dl«e,-D«n)ont  «blu«. 
a  carefully  prepared  email  need  by  decorators  uf  china. 
—  Egyptian  blue.  Hum.-  *>  AUr«-«!"<\  -Hberfeld 
blue.  Same  is  Cesqsirr*  Mm.— Electric  blue,  »  irede 
fore  light,  greenish  lwe<-.— Eschel  blue.  Same  as 
as  abhth'  Ma*.— Fluorescent 
cubic  used  In  dyeing,  pre- 
rufln  In  potash,  adding  bro- 
mine, ami  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  hrx- 
reaoruAualc.  and  converting  this  Into  the  su- 
it dyes  wool  and  silk  a  (est  blue  with  a  red 
,  especially  hi  artificial  light.  Abo  called  re- 
serrijt  Misc.-  French  blue,  mini'  m  a  rti. •>,.„•  uJ'roma- 
rt'n*  (which  see,  uti.hr  vitr'tmnri,.':.  Gentians  blue. 
Sam*  as  rpirit-Uur..  —  Gold  blue,  »  color  slntilar  tu  purple 
ofC'aaalua.  See ywrpfe. - Guernsey blue.  Maim  sWtu'i 
Mm*.—  Oulmet  UIM.  Same  as  eriiitetot  uhrrassacin* 
<whlch  sen,  under  uttrwnMriar)  -  Haarlem  blue  Mimic 
«.(,ii«Tr|i«M.  Humboldt  blue.  Sanw  a*  tyintUur. 
Ku^sii.rv '::iir   -      .  n^id        Imperial  bine. 
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dMtnctrre  colon  Mark  bin*  for  Oxford  and  Harrow,  and 
light  bin*  for  I'ambrtdse  and  Rton)  adopt<  .1  t>>  rtedenU 
at  those  Institution*.  (Eng.)— Ultramarine  blue.  See 
isftraiastriii*.  —  Vat-blue.  Huh  as  iiultffo-Uur.  Vlo- 
torta  blue,  a  coal-tar  color  used  In  dyeing.  It  la  a  dark- 
blue  powder  solublo  In  water,  and  can  lie  dyed  on  won), 
•ilk,  or  cotton.— Violet-blue,  a  bine  tending  toward 
violet,  the  color  of  the  spectrum  between  wave-lengths 
.*»)  to.tu  micron,  or  of  such  light  mixed  with  while.— 
Wlne-blna,  oraocyan,  used  as  a  coloring  matter  fur  red 


blue 


Marti 


hi 


UltitJ, 


J.  D.  Colon,  antelope  and  Deer  uf  America,  p.  140. 

Lcltch's  blue  »  compound  of  cobalt  blee  and  Prmuinii 
till,-.  AhK><-al>.l'»e«wM'iA  Lelthner's  blue.  Kawt 
as  cabal)  Mw.— Lyons  blue,  one  uf  the  comnierrlal 
name*  of  sptrtt-hlu*.— aUnSTal  Una.  "sine  ai  A  aruvrp 
blur  —  Monthler's  blue,  a  •pedal  kind  of  lTea*lan  blue, 
in  the  iniikiK  ■'!  wldch  ammouia  I*  used.— Mountain 
blue.  Bee  aturiu.  -KApoleon  blua,  a  hlueeulur  dyed 
«i  illk  by  means  of  basic  ferric  sulphate  and  yellow  prus- 
elaUof  polai^i  farm  in*  a  Pru  wlan  blue.  Ahncallrd  fhiy. 
waft  Slut.— Native  rYuaslan  blue.  Samn »» ««<■  ---Arr 
(which  —m,  under  ocJvry  -  Hary  blue.  «amc  a*  aofuasi 
otn*  (e)L — Hemoura  blua,  a  color  produced  in  dyeing,  by 
Dm  dyeing  with  •aitdal-woott  and  afterward  with  indigo, 
giving  a  purple  hue  by  rcflectvd  light  —  Neutral  blue, 
a  coal-tar  color  used  In  .tjclng.  the  hydrochlurid  of  Uic 
culor-baw  aafranine.  It  fct  useful  only  in  dyeing  cotton.  • 
Kew  blue.  Seune  a*  mrtlteial  ullratnariw,  or.  In  cueJ.Ur 
col-irs,  aarae  at  neutral  hint,—  Nlgbt  blue,  (a)  Maine  as 
IVforio  Uw,  but  of  a  purer  ihade.  (»)  Sidubl*  blue. 
<(■)  Any  blue  that  Is  free  from  violet,  and  retain*  a  true 
blue  color  in  artificial  light— Parts  blue,  is)  Seuw  a* 
m'xtll  Mua.  (b)  A  tuinrwhat  light  shade  ot  PruaaUn  blue. 
—  Parma  blue,  a  enlrlt  blue  of  the  Bret  kind,  with  a  <k- 
cblml  vMct  Ume.-Paatfl  blue. 


(a)  SulphaU'  of  Indigo. 
(  Pruwlan  blue  In  a  pasty  state.-  Peacock  blue,  a  deep, 
greenish  bine.  See  ywmcJr-Uit',-  Permanent  blue. 
Same  a*  artianof  Wire  man  no  (which  *re.  uudcr  »«m- 
vudHmX— Prussian  blue,  a  pigment  made  by  precipi- 
tating ferric  wlphate  with  yellow  pruwlate  ot  pulash, 
turrulng  a  ferrucyanlde  of  Iron.  It  I*  a  cyan-blue  Ilk*  that 
of  the  spectrum  of  wavelength  .4»  micron :  It*  rhmma  h 
strong,  but  Ha  luminosity  la  low.  Sometime*  called  rouuJ 
btun.—  Raymond's  blua,  Kama  a*  A'ajawWa  <*«*.— Ka- 
booUeaus  blue.  Sams  a*  ScbariufHrtb  btw.—  Reaorcln 
blue  Rame  as  JlnarvMnt  rrrvreiwtt  Uur.— Roubalx 
blue  Aarne  as  (Vwm«r'»  blur.  -  Royal  blua,  Saroe  a* 
tmalt.  In  dyeing,  Pruaslan  blue  Is  sometime*  so  named. 
—  Banders  "r  aaundere  blue,  u  f.-rr**i*i  nan:f  £.t  ili^- 
French  ecndrw  We««(ullrainarine  ashc*).— Saxony  blue, 
tht  autpblndlgottc  add  of  coiniuctv*.  prrpareil  by  dheulv- 
Ing  Indigo  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  fur 
dyeing  .xi  wool  and  silk.  It  i*  brbtliutr  in  color  than  that 
obtained  from  the  Indigo-vat.  but  la i  not  an i  fast .either  to 
light  or  to  the  action  uf  wasp.—  Bcbwelnfurth  blue,  a 
pigment  made  by  fusing  together  copper  areculate,  potas- 
sium arscniale,  and  niter.  The  product  turns  blue 
wlien  miird  with  oiL  Also  ciUk-d  ***o»f/»on'«  «ue.— 
Soluble  blue,  (a)  A  coal-tar  color  used  In  dyeing,  ob- 
tallied  by  iKatlng  a  spirit  blue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Uk  product  with  oxalic  acid.  Such  blue*  arc  soluble  In 
water,  in  dUtlnction  from  Ilw  'i-rit -bl urt  ablch  are  solu- 
ble only  In  alcohol.  Also  called  BlnrUru  blur,  (fc)  A 
rrusslan  blue  to  which  lias  Iktii  added  an  exces*  uf  prus- 
alale  of  potash.  Alto  celled  balUJut.  nary  bine— TBS) 
blues.  (<■)  tContractlon  for  Mwf-uV rii*.|  low  spirit*; 
melancholy  ;  dop<MMleucy  ;  hypiH  lionilria.  WMc  iirr- 
«*.  (d)  [cop.)  The  name  popularly  ailveii  to  the  En»ll»li 
reduteot  properly  callrel  the  Rnyal  Horse  Ouardt,  or  in- 
ford  Stut*.  first  mustered  In  leal,  and  to  callnl  from  their 
Hue  uniforms.— To  be  a  blue,  to  have  won  noe  s  blue 
(which  see.  below).   [Eng.. -To  win  one  s  blua.  to  be 

■  to-"^Etorr"«^^ 


blO),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bturd,  ppr. 
<  blue,  aJ]   I.  fron*.  To  make  blue;  dye  "a 
ilue  color;  color  with  bluing;  make  blue  by 
heatlnir,  aa  metala,  etc. 

II.t  tnfroiu.  To  blush, 
blueback  (blo'bak),  it.  1.  A  local  English 
name  (current  in  1  ortahire)  of  the  coal-flan,  in 
allusion  to  the  bluish  color  of  the  back. —  S, 
The  blue-backed  salmon  or  nerka,  (Mcnrkynrli  its 
nrrka,  known  in  Idaho  as  the  red-fish. — S.  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  riut-berring ;  a 
hemng-Uke  fish.  Clupta  mlinilit,  without  vo- 
merine or  paJatlno  teeth,  with  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  but  little,  and  the  peritoneum  black- 
ink.  It  is  much  like  the  alewifc,  but  of  less 
value. —  4.  A  local  name  in  Maine  of  the  blue- 
backed  trout,  Salrdiitus  ogr*as»a. 
bluebell  iblo'bel),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
several  different  plants:  («)  In  Scotland,  of 
Campanula  rohuidtfolia,  a  plant  bearinir  a  loose 
panicle  of  blue  beu-ahaped  flowers.  See  harr~ 
bell.  (A)  In  England,  of  Scilla  nutans,  the  wild 
hyacinth,  from  the  shape  of  ita  droopinc  flow- 
ers, (c)  Of  the  grape-hyacinth,  Musean  borry- 
oidc*.  (tl)  Occasionally,  ot  other  plants  with 
blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 

blueberry  (lilo'ber't),  «,;  pi.  blueberrie*  (-is). 
[<  W«c  +  fteVry*.  Cf.  Naeberrj/.]  In  America : 
(a)  The  fruit  of  several  species  of  FacrtntaM, 
ordinarily  distinguished  from  the  various  kinds 
of  huckleberry  by  its  blue  color  and  smaller 
•eedg.  The  swamp  or  tall  blueberry  is  the  f'nr- 
cinium  eorymbosum ;  the  low  blueberrv,  V.  raril- 
Ian*;  and,  the  dwarf  blueberrv,  Pennsyl- 
taniatm.  See  billxrrf.  (6)  Another  name  of 
the  cohosh,  Cauhrhtllum  tkalietrouiet. 

bluebiU  (blo'bil).  n.  A  scaup  duck;  the  black- 
head (which  see). 

blue-billy  (blfJ'bil'i),  «.  [<  blue  +  billy,  per- 
haps the  proper  name  BtUy  used  fumiliarly,  as 
in  other  instances:  see  friHyi,  WHy*.l  \jxmttal., 
the  residuum  from  p\Tites,  roasted  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sulphuric  acid,  or  for  the  extrac- 
tion In  the  moist  way  of  the  copper  which  it 

contains.  This  residuum,  consisting  mainly  of  pcroxid 
of  Iron,  is  largely  used  as  fettling  in  the  paddling  fur- 
nsccs  In  part*  of  England. 

bluebird  (blS'berd),  a,  [In  17th  century,  Wetr- 
Wrd.]  1.  An  American  oecine  passerine  bird, 
of  the  genus  Sialia,  of  which  blue  is  the  chief 
color.  There  are  several  specie*.  The  common  or  Wil. 
son's  bluebird.  Sialia  tiatu,  luhaMIs  eastern  >urth  Amcr. 
lea  It  is  aluut  6)  Inches  long,  blue  above  and  dull  ml 
diah  and  white  below.  In  must  part*  of  the  United  Stales 
It  is  a  harbinger  uf  spring,  coming  with  a  melodious  song. 
It  neat*  In  bules,  and  lays  plain  |iale  bluish  eggs.  The 
wctta-m  or  Mexican  bluebird,  &  mexreona.  Is  very  similar, 
but  has  a  reddish  patch  on  the  back,  and  the  thrunt  blue. 
The  arctic  or  Rocky  Mountain  bluelilrd.  S.  eerti'ca,  Is  a 
larger  species,  of  a  paler  blue  than  the  others,  fading  Into 
»  hits  below,  without  any  red. 
2.  Some  other  bird  of  a  blue  color:  as,  the 
fairy  Murirird  of  Java,  Irene  turcosa. 

blnevblack  (bio '  blak),  a.  and  n.  L  a.  Of  a 
bluish-black  color. 

H,  "■  1.  A  name  of  ivory-black,  from  its 
bluish  huo ;  a  color  resembling  ivory-black. — 
2.  A  well-burnt  and  levigated  charcoal  pre- 
pared from  vine-twigs.    Also  called  rinf-fc/aci. 

blueblawt  (blU'bla),  n.  [Also  written  blue- 
blove,  early  mod.  E.  blewblaic,  <  blew,  blue,  + 
•Wasr,  appar.  a  varied  form  of  blue  or  blae  (ME. 
bla,  etc.),  later  modified  to  blow.}  An  old  name 
of  the  bluebottle,  Centaurea  Vuanus. 

blue-blazer  (blO'bla'zer),  n.  A  sweetened  and 
flavored  drink  made  of  Scotch  whisky  and 
water  mixed,  after  being  set  on  Are,  by  pour- 
ing back  and  forth  between  two  mugs. 

blue-blind  (blo'bllnd),  «.  Unable  to  distin- 
guish the  color  blue  from  other  colors. 

Prom  the  rarity  and.  in  many  cases,  the  entire  absence 
of  reference  to  nine  in  ancient  literature,  tleiger  .  .  . 
has  maintained  that,  even  as  recently  as  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, our  anccsbirs  were  htwr-blinil. 

Sir  J.  Lubbaci,  l-np.  8cl.  Mo.,  XXI.  3XL 

blueblowt,  n.    See  Mueblav. 

bluebonnet  (blo'bon'et),  it.  1.  A  name  for 
the  blue  titmouse,  Pans  amicus.  Also  railed 
bluecap.  Maecillierau. —  2.  In  bol..  same  as 
bluebottle,  1. — 3.  A  name  (riven  to  the  soldiery 
Of  Sootiaud  when  it  Was  a 


blueflah 

from  the  color  of  their  bonnet* ;  also,  any  Scotch- 
generally  as  two  words.   Also  bluecap. 

land  shall  many  a  day 

of  the  btuudy  fray 

e  BtusBi'unrtr  wime  'iter  the  B<..pder. 

^oXI,  Ballad,  Monastery,  nr. 

bluebottle  (blo'bot'l),  n.  [In  def.  1  with  ref. 
to  the  blue  fnnnel-ehapod  florets  arranged  in  a 
bottie-shsped  involucre  or  whorl.]  1,  In  frof., 
Centaurea  Cyanus,  a  composite  plant,  a  weed  in 
Europe,  cultivated  for  ornament  in  America. 
Also  called  MMcfmancf  and  MtfexMn. — 2.  In  root., 
a  dipterous  insect  with  a  blue  abdomen,  of  the 
family  Museitltttnn\  genus  iVf«*c«j,  or  CalUphora. 
Also  popularly  ealled*cr/-#«ferand  blueJifsM-Jty. 

Tiider  the  term  bluebottle  at  least  two  species  are  In- 
cluded (in  England),  namely,  Muse*  vumltoria  and  M. 
erythroreplseta.  They  both  have  the  under  surface  of  the 
head  red.  Send.  .Vet.  Himt..  VI.  S6. 

3.  A  policeman,  a  beadle,  or  other  officer  wear- 
ing a  blue  dress.  [Slang.] 
bluebreast  (blo'brest),  ».    Same  as  biuethroat. 
bluebuck  (blo'buk),  n.    [Tr.  of  D.  blautrbok.] 


Same  as  blauKbak. 
bilfah  (blo'bosh).  n 


blue 


unotku*  atureus,  with  abundant  blue 
bluebuttons  (bio' 


A  Mexican  shrub,  Ce- 
tndant 
bnt'onx),  n. 


cap,  3  (a). 

bluecap  O'W'kap),  ».  1.  A  fish  said  to  »«  of 
the  salmon  kind,  with  blue  spots  on  its  head. 
Imp.  Piet. —  2.  Same  as  6/acfioHscf,  1. — 8.  In 
bvl. :  (a)  Some  blue-flowered  species  of  Ncabi- 
omt,  as  #.  sutxisa  and  «.  arvensis,  (6)  The  blue- 
l«ottle,  r*n/<j«rea  Cyanti*. — 4.  Same  aa  blue- 
bounet,  3. 

A  Uiousand  Uu<-eep>  more.       .<>*«i..  1  Ben.  IV.,  11.  t. 
0.  In  rrxiJ-«i*in{7,  a  blue  or 
und  the  flame  of  the  i 


ing  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  quantity  of 
fire-damp. 

bluecoat  (blfi'kot),  ».  A  person  who  wesr«  a 
blue  coat,  especially  as  a  uniform  or  livery. 

Hiwclfically— <a>  A  aerving-raaii,  especially  In  the  house 
of  an  EnnlMh  cu  untry  gentleman.  Tlie  blue  eual  and 
bailge  were  fumserly  the  contmon  livery  uf  all  Use  male  ser- 
vant* and  attendant*  In  a  large  estaldlahntent  (6)  A  sol- 
dier In  the  army  of  the  l  ulled  States  Bluecoat  boy,  a 
pupil  uf  Christ's  Hospital.  London,  a  foundation  dating 
frutn  tlie  tune  ot  Edward  VI.,  the  beneficiaries  of  which, 
•  hu  are  young  boys,  still  wear  the  dress  common  to  buys 
at  thai  time,  or  a  stlght  inodlScatlou  of  It,  consisting  of  a 
lung  blue  coal  girded  with  a  leather  belt,  knee-breeches, 
yellow  sb^Mngs,  and  low  slioee.  Their  hca<l-(lree*  is  what 
i*  called  a  maJtA-rsp  (which  aeeV  but  generally  they  wear 
no  raps,  even  In  the  coldest  weather. 

blue-cod  (blS'kod^,  n.  A  chiroid  flab,  Ophio- 
don  elongatus,  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
State*,  better  known  as  eultus-end. 

blue-creeper  ( hlS'kre'per), ».  A  graceful  twin- 
ing plant  of  Tasmania,  r<rMesjrer«ia  volttbile, 
natural  order  I'olygalnctxt,  bearing  an  abun- 
dance of  bright-blue  flowers. 

blue-curls  (blo'kerU),  i».  A  low  labiate  plant 
of  the  United  States,  TrieJiostema  dicMotomunt, 
with  blue  " 
monts. 

blue-devlla  (blo'devlx),  n.  pi.  [See  blue,  a., 
3,  4.]  1.  Low  spirits;  depression  of  mind. — 
2.  [With  ulluslon  to  the  apparitions  of  such 
delirium.]   Delirium  tremens. 

blue-diseaae  (blo'dl-zez' ),  n.  Same  as  tyanosis. 

blue-eyed  (blO'id),  a.  Havine  blue  eyes :  as, 
"the  blue-cued  Norseman,"  Longfcllott,  Tales 

of  a  Wavsiae  Inn  Sine-eyed  grass,  in  bat.,  the 

name  In  tfie  I'nlted  Ktate*  of  specie*  ot  Sirprinehiutn. — 
Blue-eyed.  Mary,  the  name  of  a  twteaglnsecous  plant. 
OmpaauMtat  ttrna,  of  Europe,  with  small  blue  flowers, 
nwembllng  the  forget-noe-not. 

bluefla  (blO'fin),  n.  A  local  name  in  the 
United  States  of  the  lake-herring  or  whitcflnh 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Coregonus  nigripinnis.  See 

CISCO. 

blueflsh  (blrt'fish),  it.  1.  The  n-'nal  name  of  o 
fish  of  the  family  Pomatomidtr,  the  Ponatotmus 
saltatrit,  also  called  tailor,  skipjack,  blue-snap- 


per, and  grtcn-fisk.  it  b  uf  compressed  tuli 
shape,  irreenlsh  ur  bluish  above  and  silvery  Iw 


I  sulffnslform 
low.  It 


BSieflih  <Prr*>irr***t  xaltslris*. 
IFrora  Kepurt  of  U.  V-  t  iUi  ^imtiiwic  tau  j 

mt  3  fret,  tho 


cl. 


ill  1* 


.1  1 


sometimes  attains  a  length  of  alio 
usually  much  smaller.  It  Is  cununoii  In  in 
best  known  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  tlx 
Its  teeth  are  small  but  tn  uiliant.  and  the  fish  Is  exrved- 
liwly  ravenous  and  dcstriteUve  to  utlter  flshc*.  II  aflurds 
and  IU  nosh  Is  c 
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8.  An  occasional  (New  England)  name  of  the 
common  eunner,  Ctenolabnu  adrperaut.  See 
cvaaer.— 3.  A  Californian  solenoid  flan,  Cyso- 
aeion  parripinne,  related  to  the  weakfiah  of  the 
eastern  United  States, — 4.  A  pimelepteroid 
fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Oirtlln  uigricau*,  of  a  bluiah-brown  color,  with 
tricuspid  incisors  in  an  outer  row,  and  a  band 
of  smaller  teeth  within. — 0.  A  West  Indian 
and  Kloridlan  labroid  flab,  PUityglcuuni*  radiatu*, 
with  9  dorsal  spines,  cheek*  and  opercles  naked, 
and  well-developed  posterior  canities.  TV  adult 
H  azure  blue,  with  a  longitudinal  band  on  Itac  anal  III)  and 
a  bhi*  margin  <«i  the  dorsal 
blue-gleda  (blfi'gled^,  a.  An  English  name  of 
the  ring-tailed  harrier,  Cirrus  cyaneus.  Also 
"ed  blue-kite  and  blue-hark. 

I  ( blC'goun ),  n.  One  of  a  former  order 
of  paupers  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  kiug'g 
beaeltmem,  to  whom  the  king  annually  distrib- 
uted certain  alum  on  condition  of  their  praying 
for  hi*  welfare.  Their  number  was  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  )f*ri  the  kUis  Ittd  lived.  The  alma  o. touted  nt  a 
blue  gown  or  cloak,  a  pure*  containing  aa  many  aliHUiis* 
Scot*  ipemiio*  sterling!  aa  the  year*  of  (he  king  h  age,  and 
a  badge  bearing  the  worda  "  rnaa  anil  repaaa,"  which  pro- 
tecte.lUw.iii  tr.un  all  lawi  agalnat  mendicity.  Edle  tk-hil- 
tree,  In  ttlr  W.  Hcoit*  novel  "The  Anthmnry,"  U  a  tjrpe  «f 
the  claaa.  Tile  practice  of  appointing  Wbmcn  waa  due 
contbiued  iu  1KO. 
blU6-graa«  (blo'grta).  a.  [<  blue  +  gram.  Cf. 
Iccl.  bld-gra*  (tSernuium  jirateune).]  In  bot., 
the  name  of  several  species  of  Poa.  The  blue- 
graaa  of  England  la  /*.  cumprtsm ;  of  Kentucky,  /*.  pro- 
tean*, highly  valued  In  the  I'nltcd  state*  for  paaturag* 
aud  hay  ;  and  of  Teuu.  /'.  <i«wAM</>n«.  The  red  ~ 
hhiegraaa  of  Montana  and  westward  la  P. 
Blue-grtLaa  region.  Snipruu. 
bluo-gum  (bltt'gum),  n.  1.  In  jxtthol.,  a  bluo 
coloration  of  the  free  edge  of  the  KJjnis,  fre- 
quent in  cases  of  load-poisoning. —  S.  The  blue- 
gum  tree,— Blue-gum  tree,  the  £u*afppru«  oUlmlnt, 
an  iin|H«tant  tree  at  Auatralla,  ot  extremely  rapid  growth, 
and  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of  :i&u  feet.  It  la 
reputed  to  he  a  preventive  of  malaria,  and  la  now  largely 
planted  In  California  and  other  rountrlea.  Ita  leavea  are 
odoriferoue  when  t.vnlaed,  and  are  uaed  aa  a  febrifuge, 
blue-h&flt  (blfi'haf 'It),  n.  A  local  Seotct 
name  of  the  bird  better  known  aa  the 
chanter,  Accentor  modulo 
Arm  tor. 

blue-hawk  (blo'bAk),  n.  1.  Same  as  blue-gletir. 
— S.  The  adult  peregrine  falcon,  f'aleo  pere- 
griuut. — 3.  The  American  gosbawk,  Atturatri- 
cnpiHu*. 

blue-hearts  (blo'harts),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Burhuera  Americana,  natural  order  Xcropku- 
lariarea-,  a  perennial  herb  with  deep-purple 
flowers. 

blue-hot  (blU'hot),  a.  Blue  with  heat :  said  of 
a  body  at  so  high  a  temperature  that  the  more 
refrangible  ran,  that  is,  the  blue  and  violet, 
preponderate  in  its  total  radiation,  so  that  the 
light  it  emits  appears  bluo. 

blueing,  «.    See  bluing. 

blue-jack  (blo'jak).  <i.  A  species  of  oak,  Quer- 
cua  cinercri,  a  small  tree  with  hard,  strong,  and 
heavy  wood,  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  south- 
ern United  States. 

blue-jacket  (blo'jak'et),  a.  1.  In  the  afltvti  aer- 
rice,  a  sailor  as  distinguished  from  a  marine: 
no  called  from  the  color  of  his  jacket.— 2.  A 
name  given  in  the  United  States  to  hyroenop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  S/thegidir.  The  pre- 
dominant  color  W  Wile.  The  last-known  arc  the  Ptlnpoui 
eatruUut,  a  northern  apeclca,  and  the  CMuriun  ryaueuui. 
whose  range  u  more  to  the  eonth.  Both  are  known  un- 
der the  rollecllve  name  of  mioi  dduter..  See  cula  under 
yf  mmepAiio,  ilipytr.ipusp,  and  iwud'.daiiivr. 

blue-johntblfi'joii),  a.  The  local  name  in  Der- 
byshire, Euglaud,  of  a  blue  variety  of  fluor- 
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bine-leg  (MB'leg),  a.  [A  sportive  adaptation 
of  blue-Mtocking,  u.]  A  blue-stocking;  a  literary 
person. 

When  Madam*  de  Sla#l  reaMed  at  Coppet,  It  waa  her 
niatoin  to  rolleet  around  her  In  the  evening  a  elrele  nf 
literati,  the  nfire  tt<ts  of  tleneva,  by  aoene  one  of  whom  an 
raaay.  a  dlaqnlaitlon.  or  a  portion  of  a  work  in  progress, 
waa  Ireoocntly  read  aloud  to  entertain  the  reel. 

SMifAejr.  Hie  Doetor,  L  M. 


n  as  the  hedie- 
See  cnt  under 


blueliM(blo'ling),a.  K blue  +  -Jia9i.]  Aamall 
butterfly  of  the  genus  PotuommtiUu  or  Xynrna, 
notable  for  ita  blue  color. 

blliely  (blfl'li),<irfr.  With  a  blue  color.  Sa-t/T. 

blne-mjUltle  (blft'man'tl).  ».  The  title  of  one 
of  the  English  pursuivant*-at-«rma.  The  oBice 
waa  iiutiluted  either  by  Edward  III.  or  by  Henry  v.,  and 
nauieil  iu  allueton  to  the  robee  of  Uie  order  of  the  OarU-r, 
or.  *»  «.ime  nipi«*r,  to  the  color  of  the  anna  of  (ranee. 

blue-mass  i  blo'maa),  a.  A  drug  made  by  rub- 
bing up  metallic  mercury  with  confection  of 
rosea  until  all  the  globules  disappear.  Of  this 
blue-pills  are  made, 

blue-metal  (blo'met'al),  n.  See  Mac  mtUtl,  un- 
der  metat. 

blue -mold  (bls'mdld),  » 
fungus,  I'tuicillium 
greenish  color, 
found  on  moldy 
bread  and  a 
large  number' 
of  foods  and 
other  substan- 
ces. The  myceli- 
um or  apawn  aeiula 
up  namrrouj  tlen- 
drr  BUmenta  or  hy . 
plue,  which  branch 
at  the  top  and  bear 
rhalna  ui  repro- 

dllrtlve  tvlla  ur  Co- 

nldta.  Inrareeaae* 
•porea  are  pro- 
duced In  aacL 

bluenets  (bl«'- 
nes  i,  n.  [<Mw 
+  -new.]  The 
quality  of  be- 
ing blue  In  any 
sense. 

bine-nose  (bltt'noa),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Nova 
Scotia:  a  colloquial  designation,  in  allusion 
either  to  the  hue  given  to  the  noaea  of  ita  in- 
habitant* by  its  severe  winter,  or  to  a  kind  of 
potato  so  named  which  is  largely  produced 
there.  Haliburto».—2.  A  Nova  Scotian  vessel. 

blue-ointment  (blo'oint'ment),  a.  Mercurial 
ointment. 

blue-paidle  (bltt'pa'dl),  n.  A  Scotch  name  of 
the  luuipsucker. 

blue-paper  (bld'tui'p^r),  n.  Paper  sensitive  to 
light,  prepared  ny  floating  white  paper  on  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  it  l»  uaed 
lor  rop)  Ing  iiMk|*  au.1  plana,  ptinUng  photographic  nega- 
llvea.  etc.  After  t  xr-wiru  to  light  .hiring  a  proper  Inter- 
val ln-m-atli  the  iiihlei-t  to  be  reprodiietil.  th*  print  l» 
ItiiUbed  ».y  lmnieril.,n  in  aeveta)  ehange*  of  clean  water, 
whieh  dbuolvce  from  the  pajier  that  part  of  the  fern*- 
.niaiiale  which  ha«  not  been  aetoil  upon  by  light,  and 


I. 


«rtngi  out  a 


•  Juhn  waa  a  natu*  given  by  th*  niliM'ra  wh»  tint 
diieotered  It  I"  a  variety  of  riuor  «p*r.  Ui  or.br  to  dUtln- 
guUh  It  from  lllack  Jack,  whl.  h  U  an  ore  of  jiiw. 

.V.  awl  y,,  Cth  aer.,  XII.  ioi. 

bluejolnt-gTasa(M»'joint-gr*f>),  u.  A  common 
name  iu  the  United  States  of  two  Mnut  bluiali- 
stemratHl  grasses,  Deprusiii  (fitlamnnnuiti*)  f.Vj. 
n««f»iMi>.  and.  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
Aqrvpurum  i/bturum. 

blM-kfta  (blti'klt ),  ».    Same  as  WurfWr. 

blue  laid  (blu'lad).  n.  In  paper-making,  having 
a  blue  tingi*:  said  uf  a  class  of  laid  papers. 

blue-laws  (blo'liz),  n.  pi.  A  supp<>»i(ltious 
code  of  severe  laws  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligious and  personal  conduct  in  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Xew  Havon;  hence,  svny  rigid 
Sunday  laws  or  religious  regulation*.  Th>  ««  r 
tim  by  •"Un-  wro.-r,  ..f  tl|>-  t  xoti  rti.e  ..f  llw  blue  Uw»  ha. 

 -tl..-r         than  th<  a.1  ..ptbm  l.v  t Jit-  nr»t  anthorltiei  ..f 

the  Nv»  lb.ni  •  .0..HV  ..t  th.  s-  Tipturet  tu  their  o«le  ■( 
lawsit-l  v.  ri.imut  uu  1  tin  1/  vtri.  I  u|h)ilK*lliyii  "f  M.^alv 
prllKlpiv* 


iKh  ba»  not  been  acted  un«  by  light,  and 
fine  blue  color  in  place  ij  the  original  dull 
grai  or  greenish  color  in  tlioae  |NWtlona  of  Uie  iurtace 
which  hare  been  alfected.   t  ailed  in  the  trade  Mir.-j.rp. 

reiM  J4t|irr. 

blue-perch  (hlft'pfrch),  a.    1.  A  local  name  of 

the  common  New  England  cuitner,  CitnoUibru* 

adxpernu.    See  cut  under  cun»rr.— 3.  A  Cali- 

foruian  embiotocoid  fl»h,  IMrema  latcrale,  a 

kind  of  aurf-flsh. 
blue-peter  (blo'pe'ter), 

orig.    repeater : 

see    peter,  re- 

peater.']  Sunt., a 

blue  flag  having 

a  white  ntjuare 

in   the  center. 

hoisted  at  tho 

fore  royalmast- 

hcad  of  mer- 
chant vessels  aa 

a  signal  that  the 

ship  is  ready  to 

sail,   to  recall 

boats,  etc. 


Blur-|>r:«- 


A  larce  brand  new  red  emliu  pulliiu;  bi  rich  folor  at 
thr  halliarili  at  the  Iwak.  anil  >J»r  J-<t,  r  laiUj  lluttering 
aliove  the  fore  n.)i>l  yanl 


C.  Kwrlt,  A  Strange  Voyage,  It. 

blue-ple  iblC'ldl,  »■  of  the  species  of 

Asiatic  jays  of  the  genus  f"r»x-i«r«i. 
blue-pigeon  (blo'pij'ou),  n.    A  tmiiie  for  a 

sounding-lead. 

bine-pike  (blo'pikj.  ».    A  local  name  in  the 
United  State*  ..r  the  wiill-.  y.  il  pike-perch, 
.-06(<</i..n   ur  l.ueiKjKfctl)  (ilrtum. 


blue-pUl  (blo'pU'),  a.  A  pill  t 
mass. 

blue-pipe  (bWplp),  » 
Hag. 

blue-pod  (blo'pod),  a.  The  name  in  California 
of  species  of  Omletui.  natural  order  Onagraeta, 
noxious  weeds,  with  showy  purple  flowers. 

blue-poker  (bWpd'ker),  a.  The  pochard,  Fh- 
ligvla  (or  Aythua)  feriua.  See  pochard.  [Lo- 
cal in  iireat  Britain.] 

blue-pot  (blH'pot),  a.  A  black-lead  crucible 
made  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

blue-pox  (blfl'poks),  ».   Malignant  pustule. 

blue-print  (blo'print),  n.  An  impression  pro- 
duced by  blue-printing. 

blue-printing  i  nlo'prin'ting),  n.  A  method  of 
photo-printing  by  the  agency  of  paper  sensi- 
tized with  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  See  blue- 
paper. 

blue-racer  (bltt'rfi'str),  n.  A  local  name  in  the 
western  United  States  of  a  varietv  of  the  com- 
mon black-snake,  Batcamon  constrictor  flun- 
reHtrU. 

blue-rock  (blfl'rok),  n.  A  popular  name  of  the 
commonest  variety  of  domestic  pigeon,  Colum- 
ba  licia,  of  a  bluish  color,  with  two  black  bands 
on  the  wings. 

blue- ruin  (blB'ro'in),  m.  A  cant  name  for  gin, 
rum,  etc.,  especially  when  bad. 

bhiesides  (bld'sldz),  n.  A  half-grown  harp- 
seal,  Pkoca  grmlandieti. 

blue-Bnapper  (blo'anap'er),  a.  A  local  name 
in  Massachusetts  of  the  bluefish,  l'omatomus 
talta  tr  ii. 

blue-Bpar  (blfl'spar),  n.   Asure-spar;  lazulite. 

bluestart  (blB'stlirt),  m.  l<  bine  +  tUirt",  tail: 
a  O.  blaustrr:.  Cf.  redttart  =  G.  rofagfrr;.] 
A  name  of  tho  blue-tailed  warbler,  liiutkia  cy- 
anura. 

blue-Btem  (blo'stem>,  a.  The  name  of  some 
coarse  but  nsef  ul  grasses  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  A ndropomm  fureaUu  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  Agropurum  glamcum  further 
westward. 

blue-stocking  0'18'stok'ing),  «.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Wearing  blue  stockings;  specifically,  wearing 
bine  or  gray  worsted  stockings,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  iilaek  silk  worn  in  court  or  ccr 
dress;  hence,  not  in  full  dress;  in  plain  • 
(n)  Applied  to  tlw  Utile  Parliament  of  1043. 

That  Mt<e-t(*kiiui  Parliament.  Barebone  Parliament  a 
rompanlc  M  fetlowea  called  KigeaUier  by  fr.iniw.  ri. 

Sir  J.  Itmulllou,  Alltobl,*.  (ed.  1M&X  P-  *"  (  V.  K  l>  ) 
(M  Applied  to  aaaentbllea  IhIiI  In  Loudon  almnt  ltrfl  at 
the  house*  of  Mr»,  Montague  and  other  la.l(e«.  In  which 
lltemry  converaatlnn  and  other  IntelUetiial  .tifoymnita 
were  mhetltutcl  for  canla  and  soavlp.  and  whleb  »cte 
rliararterlaeil  by  a  studied  plaliini-aa  ot  <lnm  on  the  |«rt 
ot  Home  of  the  gueata.  Anwng  thrae  wai  Mi.  Ih-nfaniln 
Stlllingtloet,  who  alwaya  wore  blue  .U.ekl„g..  and  in  ref- 
erence to  whom,  ewpecially.  the  coterie  waa  called  In  <le- 
rttl.Hi  live  "Khie  etorkiug  Society"  or  the  "  hMnc-atorkinj; 
flllli.'  and  the  inemliera.  eepeclally  the  ladiee,  '.blue, 
•tocklngere."  '•  blue-«ti»  king  ladks,"  and  later  aimpty 

"bllle  flUx-kitlg^"  or  "blue*.  ' 

II,  ».  1.  A  member  of  the  "Blue-stocking 
Club,"  especially  a  woman  (see  above) ;  by  ex- 
tension, any  woman  with  a  taste  for  learning  or 
literature ;  a  literary  woman :  originally  useil 
in  derision  or  contempt,  and  implying  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  such  women  of  their  domestic 
duties  or  a  departure  from  their  "proper 
sphere";  now  hardly  used  except  historically  or 
humorously. —  8.  A  name  of  the  American  avo- 
set,  Reeurrirontra  amtricaua.  See  mosef.  [Lo- 
cal. U.  S.] 

blue-stockingism  (bl6'stok'ing-ixm),  a.  [< 
bluestocking  +  -imw.]  The  character,  manner, 
or  habits  of  a  blue-stocking  ;  female  learning 
or  pedantry. 

blue-stone  (blfi'ston),  n.  1.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per, or  blue  vitriol.  Also  called  blue  copperas. 
—  2.  A  name  given  to  a  more  or  less  argilla- 
ceous sandstone  of  bluish  color,  extensively 
quarried  at  various  points  along  the  Hudson 
rtvi  r.  and  uaed  for  building  purposes  and  for 
flagging.  Mud  of  the  iiiuorle*  of  thla  rork  are  In  the 
Lower  Silurian  (llndaoii  river  group),  but  the  ln>i«.rt*M 
otic»  at  Mahleii  arc  In  the  Devonian  (lower  part  ot  the 
portag"  gToiipy    !ln  thit  aenae  commonly  aa  one  word  1 

bluet  (Mo'cO,  ».  [<1>  <  ME.  t>hictt,  blourt.  <  F. 
(OF.)  Wi«  lie,  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth,  prop.  fern, 
ditn.  of  Mi  u,  bine.  (2)  Also  bleiret,  blt  icit,  <  F. 
blurt,  "bliw-Waw.  blew-bottle,  4.oni-Uower. 
hurt-sickle "  R'otgravc),  rnasc.  dim.  of  bin,. 
blue:  see  Mm  and  -rt.]  It.  A  kind  of  wooleu 
cloth  of  a  bluish  color. —  2.  In  /*>>.,  a  tiaiue 
given  to  several  plants  with  bine  llowers:  (u) 
to  tin-  bltn-bottlc,  Vt  ntaurta  ('uauun ;  (A*  in  the* 
Unilod  Stnt«-s.  to  Ititustvuiii  (formerly  Olden- 
tunttut  ,  ca  rulta ;  |c)  to  a  species  uf  bilberry.— 


Google 


8.  In  onltk.,  a  b«m»inn-bir<l  of  the  subgenus 
Batilinna, u  the  Mexican  Ji.  leurolm,  or  the  Cali- 
fomlftn  B.  xnntufi,  one  of  the  queen-hummers, 
blnet&il  (blO'tal).  »■  An  American  lizard  of 
the  fatuilv  ScineitUr,  i'murn  qmnqur.ltneatu» 
or/iitfuiluK,  with  a  blue  tail,  inhabiting  the 


southern  and  middle  United  States.  It 
most  northern  studies  of  the  genus. 

bluetangle  (blo'tang'gl).  ».  The  blue  huckle- 
berry o7  the  United  States,  tiaylutxocin  /run- 
dotit.    AUo  railed  iltinyltlnrrii. 

blncthro&t  (blo'throt),  n.  A  small  sylviino 
bird  of  the  genus  f^iutcnln.  inhabiting  north, 
em  Europe  ami  Asia,  and  occasionally 
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with  a  steep,  broad  face;  a  high  bank  present- 
ing a  steep  or  nearly  perprndieular  front, 
especially  one  on  the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or 
river;  also,  a  steep  rise  between  bottom-land 
and  a  higher  table-land. 

Beach,  Mb/,  simI  wave,  adieu !  B'kittier. 

Itotuid  the  hllla  from  Wn/  to  Uuf. 

TtxnuKH,  Golden  1 


also  in  Alaska;  a  kind  of  redstart  or  red- 
tailed  warbler,  having  a  spot  of  rich  blue  on 
the  throat.  There  are  two  »peeies  or  varieties, 
C".  interim  and  C.  nilH.  Also  called  bluebreaitt 
and  blne-tkrontrd  redstart. 

blueweed  (blo'wed).  ».  The  viper's  bugloss, 
Eekium  ruli/arr,  a  foreign  weed  with  showy 
blue  flowers  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States. 

blnewing  (bltf'wing),  n.  The  blue-winged  teal 
of  North  America,  (Juerquedula  ilinrom,  a  very 
common  small  duck  with  blue  wing-coverts, 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  See  cut  under 
teal. 

bluewood  (blC'wud).  n.   A  small  tree  or  shrub, 
Comlnlia  oborttta,  of  the  natural 
eta,  found  in  Texas  and  westwi 
■  ing  dense  chaparral  or  thickets.  I« 

rOcctivr  hedge.  The  ».k«I  u  h»r<t  and  very  heavy,  ..t  a 
llghtrt<l  !■•.!■  .r.  «ml  thr  Iwrrlca  an-  cdllilc. 

bluey  (blo'i),  «.  [<  Wwr  +  -j|l.]  Somewhat 
blue;  bluish.  SuHtheg. 

bluff1  (bluf),  it.  and  ».  [Origin  unknown;  per- 
haps connected  with  XII>.  Wo/  tKilian),  flat, 
broad,  as  in  bluf  nennieht.  a  broad  flat  face,  blaf- 
faert,  one  who  has  a  flat  broad  face,  a  coin  with 
a  blank  face  (see  blnffrrt)  (also  a  boaster,  but 
in  this  sense  prob.  a  different  word,  equiv.  to 
moil.  I>.  W.iffrr,  <  blafen,  bark,  vein:  see  Naff). 
The  suggested  D.  origin  is  favored  by  the  nau- 
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bluff?  (bluf),  r.  [E.  dial,  also  bluft,  blindfold; 
origin  uncertain,  perhaps  from  two  or  more 
sources.  The  sense  of  "deceive  or  impose  up- 
on' mav  come  from  that  of  'blindfold,  hood- 
wink,' tint  ef.  Sc.  "get  the  Muff,"  be  taken  in; 
prob.  of  LG.  origin:  Hi.  bin  fen,  nrNuffrn,  D. 
rerbluffen,  >  G.  verbtuffen  —  lSan.  forbliiffr,  baf- 
fle, confound,  stupefy.  In  popular  apprehen- 
sion prob.  often  associated  with  bluffl,  a.,  as  if 
'assume  a  bluff  or  bold  front."]  I.  tran*.  It. 
To  blindfold  or  hoodwink.  Iinileg. — 8.  In  the 
game  of  poker,  to  deceive  or  impose  upon  (an 
opponent)  by  betting  heavily  on  a  worthless 
hand,  or  by  noting  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  other  players  to  believe  that  one's  hand 
is  stronger  than  it  reallv  is,  in  order  to  make 
them  throw  up  their  cardB  or  stay  out  of  the 
betting.  Hence— 3.  To  daunt  or  deter  from 
the  accomplishment  of  some  design  by  boast- 
ful language  or  demeanor;  repulse  or  frighten 
off  by  assuming  a  bold  front,  or  by  a  make- 
believe  show  of  resources,  strength,  etc.:  fre- 
quently followed  bv  ott':  as,  to  bluff  off  a  dun. 
(Chiefly  L".  S.] 

IL  intran*.  1.  In  the  game  of  poker,  to  bet 
heavily  and  with  an  air  of  confident  assurance 
on  a  poor  band,  in  order  to  deceive  an  oppo- 
nent and  cause  him  to  throw  np  his  cards. 
Hence  — 2.  To  assume  a  bold,  boastful  front, 
so  as  to  hoodwink  an  opponent  as  to  one's 
real  resources,  strength,  etc. 

bluff*  (bluf  ),  h.  [E.  dial,  also  blu  ffer,  a  blinker: 
see  the  verb.]  1.  A  blinkerfor  a  horse. — 2.  A 
game  at  canls ;  poker.  [U.  S.]  — 8.  The  act  of 
deceiving  or  influencing,  as  in  the  game  of 
poker,  by  a  show  of  confident  assurance  and 
boastful  betting  or  language;  heuce,  language 
or  demeanor  intended  to  blind,  frighten,  or 
daunt  an  opponent  in  anything. 

bluff-bowoa  (bluf'boud),  it.  Saut.,  broad,  full, 
and  square  in  the  bows. 

bluffer  (bluf'er).  it.    One  who  bluffs. 

bluff-headed  (bluf  hed'ed).  «.  .w., 
an  upright  stem,  or  one  with  but  little  rake 
forward. 

bluffly  (bluf'li).  nilr.  Ins  bluff  manner;  bluut- 
ly :  in  an  unconventional  or  offhand  way. 


rfuffneas  (bluf  ties),  m.  Tho  quality  of  being 
bluff;  bluntness;  frankness;  abruptness. 

So  »uch  Uit/neu  of  meaning  U  Implied  In  the  Onk. 

Unthiwlt.  Sermon*  on  Living  Suldeeta. 

bluffy  (bluf  i).  a.  [<  blujp,  «.,  +  -yl.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  bluff ;  precipitous  or  steep. 

We  could  ^  the  »y«  nltca  we  fiH<]  ju%t  left  again  crop- 
ping out  inurh  Int  M«/».  unit  terminating  tho  tableland 
to  the  eastward  l.y  *  coiittnuonii  Itm-.  trvti<IUiu  ii<  nernlly 
northn<«t  mi  l  KMhmt.    Kiiif,  Sci-,  lirlnil  Kvp..  II.  .Hi 


tical  asswiations  of  the  word.  There  is  prob. 
no  connection  with  W>yr».]  I.  n.  1.  Having  or 
presenting  a  broad,  (1st  to  rid  front,  as  a  ship 
with  broad  bows  ami  nearly  vertical  stem. —  2. 
Rising  abruptly  arid  boldly,  as  a  high  bank  on 
the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or  river:  presenting  a 
bold  and  nearly  perpendicular  front,  hb  a  coast- 
line or  a  range  of  low  hills. 

Thi'  rock  T»l»m.  a  Mrf  iktiIiuuIiu-  iiruniinenci;  tint  JnU 
vat  Irian  tho  tK.ttoiu  «l  thr  illlf. 

Alkiai.  V.ivauc  In  Gulnra,  \>.  10* 

8.  Broad  and  full :  specially  applied  to  a  full 
countenance,  indicative  of  frankness  and  good 
humor. 

II  In  \<m>su\.  tirhjht  <y  •  »iM  '•/«<•*  tue.  .  .  .  like  tlx  tan 
on  mat-work,  lucltnl  'loan  <li«|>l>-utirt<.     II.  S.  Ituidrll. 

Hence — 4.  Rough  and  hearty :  plain  and  frank; 
somewhat  abrupt  and  unconventional  in  man- 

"AS^rrJMr  ■ 

!''«.».,  Tslkhii  Oak. 


lial.:  see  bhifp.]  To 


.  .|  Mitlf  hl'THtitltU  lit 

h<-  [llrTklrn]  t»k<-«  r«uk  »it)i  tli,.  l».l. 

h.u.n,  thi,.!,.  ni>  PiAikt.  l«t  wr..  p.  7*. 
ering:  pompous;  surly  ;  .-hurlish.  L(>1>- 
r  provincial.] 
A  i*rt  or  UufT  linjHirtHiit  wialit.        .tri/i<»r..'i  r.  Tmt'.'- 
To  stand  bluff',  to  »timl  llmi  nr»tlrt     V  Ii 

II.  b.  [First  usi-il  iii  the  American  colonies 
in  the  18th 


2.  Inclining  to 
ner. 

bluft  (bluft),  r.  t.  (K. 
blindfold.    [Prov.  Eng  ] 

blufter  (blufter),  n.  [<  Mir/i  +  -fr>.]  Ablink- 
er.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bluid  (blttd),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  blood. 

bluing  (blft'ing),  ii.  [Verbal  n.  of  blue,  r.]  I. 
The  act  of  making  blue;  specifically,  the  pro- 
cess of  giving  a  blue  color  to  iron  and  other 
metals  by  heating. — 2.  A  blue  tint  given  to 
iron  by  boiling  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  acetate  of  lead. — 3,  The  intligo,  soluble 
Prussian  blue,  or  other  material,  used  in  the 
laundry  to  give  a  bluish  tint  to  linen. 
Also  Rpelled  bluum). 

bluish  (bld'ish),  a.  \<  blue  +  -wA>.]  Blue  in 
a  small  degree  ;  somewhat  blue. 

bluiahly  I  blii'lnh-li),  <tdr.    In  a  bluish  manner. 

blulshness  (lilii'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing bluish:  a  small  degree  of  blue  color. 

bluiam  (1.10'um).  s.  "[<  blur,  it.,  «,  «,  + 
-<or«.]  Blne-stoekingistii. 

A  wit.-  n.  »-rll  kiii.irn  In  th.-  Roy  m<\  l.-»rin-,l  worl.l, 
without  one  Lit  of  .  .  .  iJoi-.n  n.„,ut  h.rvflf 

T.  Hi.*.  (lilWrt  tiuniey.  II.  Iv. 

blumanget,        See  hhtnr-moitqe. 
blunder  (bluu'der).  <'.    [<  ME.  M»»tlfn,  Wwit- 
tb  rru,  a  freq.  form  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps 
iif  double  origin:  l  l>  prot>.  bluuiltru,  freq.  nf 
bhtudrn.  blitmUt'.  mix  (see  bbtnilK  r. ) ;  \2';  ]ir<>p. 


the  doubtful  sense  of  'stagger,  stumble,'  <  Ieel. 
bluuilit,  doze,  =  Sw.  bluudit  =  Dan.  blttude,  doze, 
slumber;  cf.  Icel.  bltindhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  bland,  a 
doze,  nap.  Cf.  blunt.]  I.  intrant.  1.  To  move 
or  act  blindly,  stupidly,  or  without  direction  or 
steady  guidance;  flo 
ly  with  on  or  along. 


Vhaucrr,  Lanon  i  Yeomui'i  Talc,  1  tna. 
II  It  dim.  thing  to  turret  matter  t>f  fact,  and  another  to 
MMiutVrnpou  the  rraaou  of  It.  Sir  IL  I.' E*1ra»>/e. 

tic-  ilfllKht»  Uvo  wtvkly  newa  to  con, 
Jlitillle  couitneilU  u  lie  Mr«t,/^rj  on. 


CntUM.  I 

2.  To  make  a  gross  mistake,  especially  through 
mental  confusion;  err  widely  or  stupidly. 

Waa  Kilt*  a  man  diamayd? 
.Not  tin.'  the  ••Jldler  knew 
Sunie  one  hail  MuiultriL 

TV,,™.**,.*,  I  liaive  <)<  the  Light  Brigade. 
IX  trams.  If.  To  mix  (things)  confusedly; 
eoufuse. 


.Sr»7i>i.T,if«'. 

2t.  To  confound;  confuse;  distract;  cbusp  to 
make  blnmlers:  as,  "tofc(«s<fcran  atlversary," 
lHlton,  On  the  Resurrection,  p.  63. — 3f.  To  in- 
jure or  destroy  bv  blundering;  mismanage: 
as.  "to  darken  or  iWaitrfer  the  cause,"  llttton. 
On  the  Resurrection,  p.  211.-4.  To  do  or 
make  faultily  or  erroneously;  make  mistakes 
in  through  ignorance  or  stupidity;  bungle. 
[Rare.] 

[Itiirrlt»tiouft]  usually  of  very  tiartmrutis  work  and  Wun- 
r/rreif.  B.  V.  Iletut,  lllaturia  Nutnoruni.  p.  &»?. 

iilue  and  green  have  Uui\. 
A  repreaeulallonB  of  Va:)\>- 
.  clay. 

tnrye.  ttril..  XIX.  0M. 
The  lianker't  clerk  wlvo  waa  directed  to  lum  my  raah- 
accuuut,  Wniu/ereif  it  three  ttmei.      .Vvtr,  Anli4|iiary,  *'L 

6.  To  utter  thoughtlessly  or  in  a  blundering 
manner;  blurt  out:  generally  with  out:  as,  to 
blunder  out  an  excuse. 


Some  fine  |illgriin-(1aak*  of  h 
i/rrwKiip|«  of ^hkii«ly |4m  an.l 


r  (bluu'der),  ».    [<  ME.  Mimrfrr,  blonder. 
misfortune,  <  M«M«ferrii,  blondrrn,  blun- 
der, v.]   A  mistake  made  through  precipitance 
or  mental  confusion ;  a  gross  or  stupid  mistake. 
It  la  worae  than  a  crime  ;  it  la  a  NiinuYr. 

AtfMotr*  nf  Fouchl  ttrana.  )l 
The  "MagnalU"  ha»  crest  merlta;  It  ha*.  al«i.  fatal 
ilrfret*.  In  Its  mighty  chaoa  of  tahlea  and  Ittiirstrrn  ami 
mlftix-jtrcarntntlona  an?  of  conrae  Ustgetl  many  single  fact » 
of  the  ntinuat  value.  M.  C.  T\tttr,  Hut.  Anier.  DL,  II. 
=  gyTL  frror,  Afi'jfiiV,  Bl*wlrr,  Itvli.  An  error  h  a  wan- 
ilertng  from  tnith,  primarily  In  [uiprc«alon,  Jndnmem.  <T 
cslcnlalUs).  and,  tiy  CKtrliaMl  M  the  Idea,  in  oilollll't  ;  It 
li lay  tie  a  »tate.  A  tnufalc*  in  a  fal*r  jinlgnnsit  i^  rholis' ; 
it  ihiea  not,  a«  i*rror  ftonictirue*  di*A  Imptv  nionil  oLIinuitv, 

the  defect  Is  ing  placed  wluillv  III  the  wtadoni  nf  tile  a, ■tor, 
and  In  ita  treatment  of  thLt  Uefei-t  the  won!  in  altogether 
geiitie.  Itlttivtrr  i%  a  rtrong  word  for  a  mistake  which  n 
iitupid,  a  groea  em  ir  in  itc  Ikjti  or  npeech.  A  Inili  in  a  blun- 
der in  language.  Iiooltlng  gencixllj  a  «<r>  "UIoub  ami 
cuiulcml  cohlraillt  tloii .  lint  the  "or. I  It  ».lmtl>ix  «  applied 
lo  any  particularly  Inapt  or  liiillcronnly  Inapjitotirlate  re- 
mark. 

Speculative  errors,  which  have  no  influence  on  the  life 
and  ronvenation.  cannot  be  near  «o  <langeruiu  a>  tlm»e 
irh  leml  men  out  of  the  way  of  their  duty. 
J.  flfci.v.  settnou,  In  Ty  ler  •  Anier.  Lit.,  II.  *  * 
In  general,  pride  la  at  the  Isittnm  nf  all  great  iniatat". 

ANvi-i'n,  True  and  Ueatitiful. 


.]  A  hill,  bank,  or  headland    btHndni;  freq.  of  btmxten,  which  tMrcursunee  I 


It  waa  the  advice  of  Schomherg  to  an  hlatortali.  tliat  he 
ihould  avoid  Iwftig  tiartlcuLar  In  thu  ilrnwhig  up  of  an 
army  .  .  . ;  for  that  m-  ha,l  ol*erveil  iMitortoun  NnnJrt4 
and  tilibitnlltlc*  couuultU'il  hy  wiltcnt  not  cuiiv,  i*nnt  in 
the  art  of  war.  AiUmm. 

I^nl  trrfoeil  pronounced  tlili  U>  be  the  tieat  bull  he  lud 
ever  heard  :  "I  hate  that  woman."  aaid  a  gentleman,  look' 
Ing  at  one  wlto  had  lieen  hit  nunc,  "I  hate  that  woman, 
for  the  1 1  tanged  me  at  nurse 

JtfiM  &l?frvr'tih,  Katay  on  Irish  IUiIIb. 

blunderbun  (bltm'der-bus),  n.  [Iu  17th  cen- 
tury also  bluntlrrbnn  and  bluuilirbunb  :  appur.  a 
modification,  prob.  with  humorous  allusion  to 
its  blundering  or  random  action,  of  1).  ilmidrr- 
buit  (=  (i.  tlimnerbiiclixe),  a  blunderbuss,  <  i/wi- 
der  (=  ti.  tlnnnrr  d  E.  tltunilrr)  +  buy.  a  Ihjx. 
urn.  barrel  of  a  gun,  same  as  buis.  a  tube,  pipe, 
=  (i.  6mWiw.  a  Imix,  not,  barrel  of  a  gun,  pipe, 
etc.,  =  E.  box-.  Cf.  the  equiv.  G.  blumlerlmrhsr, 
in  imitation  of  the  E.,  but  prob.  with  a  thought 
of  /iluioli  i .  baggage,  lumber  (E.  plunder),  in  nl- 
liisioti  to  Its  heaviness.  A  charter  of  Janu  s  I. 
(1017)  mentions  " ptniitirrJ>u*nr.  iilias  t.htntir- 
bus.i \r  as  equiv.  to  hori\v  h»»r,  but  the  lifst  ele- 
ment here  is  different,  lilt.  <  I.,  plantarr.  Jilant 
(tlx).  Cf.  Sc.  hluhtttird.  an  old  gun,  any  old 
rusty  weapon.1  1.  A  short  gun  or  fl rearm 
witli  ii  large  1k.iv  and  funnel-shapisi  mtizi'le. 
cajiMble  of  holtling  :i  number  of  bulls  or  sli^s, 
and  ititetide.1  to  be  use-ii  at  a  limited  rungu 
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From  the  back  the  share  of  SMly  carrea  with  delicately 
Indented  hay.  toward  Measlna:  then  ooroo  Uvd  i 
«•■<!  the  M»«l  mass  of  the  CalabrUn  l 
lug  It«l>  ul  Spojlnrnto. 


blush 

seure  or  wily  (*  thing)  with  something  which 
detracts  from  It*  fairness  or  1 


Armory,  Tovsre/  f^iivW 


Mil  long 

•tupid. 


without  exact  aim.    It  1 
in  civilized 
ing  person. 

blunderer  (blun'der^r), n.  [<  ME.  "  blunderer, 
or  blunt  vrnrkorv  [worker]"  (Prompt.  Parv.), 
<  blunderen,  blondren,  blunder,  v.]  One  who 
blunders,  (a)  On«  who  flounders  about  blindly  <.r 
bunglingly  In  lit*  work:  u,  "niter  Blumlrrm  Id  that 

Atomic*   PhlltnlngT,-  CVdltwrA.     (.V.  f.   i>.)    (H)  One 

who,  thmugti  carelessness  or  wsnt  ot  capacity,  make* 
rum  mistake*. 
blnnderhe»d  (blunMor-hed),  tt.    [<  blunder  + 
head.    Cf.  dunderhead.]    A  stupid  fellow;  one 
who  blunders. 

Thin  thick-skulled  MuisuVrAead.        Sir  R.  L  Kitramtr 

blunderingly  (blun'der-ing-li ),  adv.  In  •  blun- 
doring  manner ;  by  mistake. 

The  tyro  who  had  so  Mundtrinpty  botched  the.  business. 

T.  Uouk.  Gilbert  Gurney,  I.  til. 
Korklcw  perversion*  of  moan  lira,  whether  Intentionally 
or  blumtrriufly  made.  .V  A.  H*e,,  I'XAIIl.  SUS. 

blunge  (blunj),  r.  f.  j  prct.  and  pp.  blunged,  ppr. 
bluugtng.  [Appar.  a  popular  formation,  after 
plunge,  with  ref.  to  the  plunging  action  of  the 
instrument  used.]    To  mix  (clay)  with  a  blun- 


blu 


(blun'jer),  n.  [<  blun<r  +  -<t1.  Cf. 
plunger.')  An  instrument  used  for  mixing  clay 
in  potteries.  It  is  shaped  like  a  shovel,  but  luu  u 
larger  blade,  and  a  eras*  lianille  by  which  It  b  wielded. 
The  name  Is  Also  sometime*  given  to  dllfercnt  rarlrtlc*  of 
lb*,  pag-nitll, 

blunging  (blun'jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  blunge, 
r.]  The  process  of  mixing  clay  in  potteries. 
The  proper  amount  ot  the  clay  and  the  necessary  qaujilliy 
of  water  are  placed  In  a  trough,  and  mixed  with  a  bluii- 
ger,  until  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  mass.  Id  large  put* 
Urle*  thka  work  I*  sometime*  duiiu  by  thu  machuie  called 
a  pus  mill. 

blunk't,  r.  [Origin  uncertain ;  appar.  a  corrui 
Won  of  blenk  or  Uink.}  I.  tafraiw.  To  " 
blink ;  turn  aside. 

II.  frtis*.  To  spoil; 
[Scotch.] 

blunk*  (blungk),  n.  [Cf.  Munket.)  In  plural 
linen  or  cotton  cloths  for  printing;  calicos. 
[Scotch.] 

blunker1  (blung'ker),  n.  [<  NuaJtl,  r.,  II.,  + 
-cr1.]  A  bungler;  ouc  who  spoils  everything 
he  meddles  with.  [Scotch.] 

ImuUst  h>  nae  inair  a  itenlletuau  than  tl»c  btunkrr  that  s 
Idgglt  thu  bvitiUr*  houau  duun  III  the  llowiu. 

.SoofJ,  Oil)'  Manncring,  UL 

blanker^  (blung'ker),  n.  [<  blunk"  +  -rrl.]  A 
calico-printer.  [Scotch.] 

blunkett,  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  blon- 
kel,  bloneket,  blancket,  <  ME.  fcton,Wf  (a.),  blun- 
iff,  also  plunket,  plonkett  (u.),  appar.  <  Or'. 
blanquet  v»x.  of  blanehet,  dim.  of  W<tnc.  white : 
sec  blanket,  which  is  thus  a  doublet  of  blunket.] 
X.  a.  Oray;  grayish  or  ligiit-blue. 

Our  UvHtkit  llvurye*  be"*  all  to  aadde. 

Syensrr.  Hhefi.  Cal.,  May. 

H.  n.  A  kind  of  cloth;  appart^ntly  the  same 
as  blanket,  1. 
blunt  (blunt),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME.  blunt,  blonl,  of 
an  edg*>  or  jtoint,  dull,  not  sharp;  of  manner, 
rude;  of  mind,  dull,  stupid,  blind;  prob.  <  AS. 
'blunt,  found  in  the  deriv.  hlnnta,  a  man's  name 
(cf.  the  mod.  E.  surnamog  Blunt,  Blount).  The 
sense  of  'dull,  stupid,'  appears  to  be  tho  orig. 
one  (sec  the  quotation  from  the  Ormulum), 
pointing  to  a  connection  with  led.  blunda  = 
Rw.  blunda  =  Dan.  Nunde,  doze,  slumber.  Cf . 
blunder,  and  the  sense  of  blunt  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Prompt.  Parv.  under  blunderer.]  L 
a.  1.  Obtuse,  thick,  or  dull,  as  an  angle, 
or  point ;  having  an  obtuse,  thick,  or  " 
or  point,  as  a  foil,  sword, 
sharp  or  acute-. 


J.  A.  SymendM,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  9H. 

4.  Rough  in  manner  or  speech :  rude ;  unpol- 
ished; hence,  abrupt  in  address  or^manner; 

sons. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  b : 

Hut,  oa  you  know  me  nil,  a  plain  Hunt  man. 

Shot.,  J.  C.  IIL  2. 
Thou  rt  honeat,  MuiK,  and  rnde  enough,  o"  conacknov. 

>'ur<f,  Lover's  Melancholy,  Ir.  a 

5.  Plain;  plain-spoken;  unceremonious  or  un- 
conventional; direct;  free  from  circumlocu- 
tion; as,  blunt  truths;  a  blunt  bearing. 

Id  Wsnl  terras,  can  you  play  tho  torocrer?  Cotrritt<tr. 

To  his  blunt  manner  and  to  hit  want  of  eoiuideration 
for  the  feelings  of  othm  bo  owed  a  much  higher  rrputn 
lion  for  sincerity  than  ho  at  all  deserved 

Haeaulny,  Hist.  Eng.,  vl. 

6.  Hard  to  penetrate.  [Rare.] 

I  find  my  heart  hardened  ami  Muiii  to  new  Impressions. 

I'aftf. 

7t.  Faint. 

Such  a  burro  myjt  make  myn  herte  H»n<. 

AIlHrraliM  pr*M4  («d.  Morris),  I.  1TB. 
-  Byn.  4.  Hrutk,  WufT.  uncivil,  rude,  unconrteoiu. 

II.  n.  If.  A  blunt  sword  for  fencing;  a  foil. — 
3.  A  needle  of  a  grade  shorter  and  less  sharplv 
pointed  than  a  sharji.  See  needle.—  8.  [!'" 
and  perhaps  of  different  origiu.]  Money; 
money. 

Well,  how  goes  if  -  said  one.  "I  have  been  Uie 
nda.   Tbo  Uunt  <  going  llk«  the  ward  pump." 

In'snvti,  I'oiiingslty,  It. 
blunt  (blunt),  r.    [<  Miinf,  a.]    I.  frau*.  1. 
To  make  blunt,  as  an  edge  or  point ;  dull  tho 
edge  or  point  of,  as  a  knife  or  bodkin,  by  making 
it  thicker. 

A  less  deadly  sword,  of  which  hit  can-fully  Uuntetl  tin* 
point  and  edge.  Mamvlatt,  Addison. 

Knowledge  neither  Nir»(»  the  point  of  the  lance,  nor 
weakens  the  arm  that  wielits  a  knightly  sword. 

TUkw,*,  span.  Lit.,  I.  334. 

2.  To  weaken  or  deaden,  as  appetite,  desire, 
or  power  of  the  mind ;  impair  the  force,  keen- 
ness, or  susceptibility  of. 

•  not  hU  love.  Sbak. ,  1  Hon.  IV.,  lv.  t. 

To  MmiU  or  lrfrak  her  paaaloiL 


The  usually  ralmwed  surface  of 
by  an  tnnnity  of  raindrops.       Huutlumw,  Old  Manse  1 

2.  To  sully;  stain;  blemish:  as,  to  blur  one's 
reputation. 

Never  yet  dkl  base  dishonour  Uur  our  name. 
But  with  our  sword  »•  wlp  d  away  the  blot. 

SAo*.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  obscure  without  quite  effacing;  render 
indistinct ;  confuse  and  bedim,  as  the  outlines 
of  a  figure. 

On*  low  light  l«etwi»t  them  hum  d, 
fifurr  d  by  the  creeping  mist. 

Ti-nivpsoit,  Guinevere 

4.  To  dim  the  perception  or  susceptibilitv  of; 
make  duU  or  insensible  to  impression:  aa,'tf«r- 
red  eyesight;  to  blur  the  judgment. 

Her  cjesare  bturnd  wlUi  the  liglitnlng  sglare.  .V.  hrakr 
TO  Wttr  out,  to  efface. 

We  saw  forked  flashes  once  and  again  .  ,  .  Il*htlns  un 
the  valleys  foe  a  motuent,  and  leaving  Hie  darknei 
.  .  .  aa  Um  stonn  Mnrryif  out  Ibe  landscape  forty  i 
away.  J,  A.  Suwinvlt,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  : 

To  blUTOTer,  to  ohscurr  by  a  blur;  put  out  of  slgbL 
II.  inrrriN«.  To  make  blurs  in  writing, 
blur  (bier),  «.    [<  Wttr,  t.]     1.  A  smudge  or 
smear,  such  as  that  made  bv  br 


brushing  writing 
or  painting  before  it  is  dry;  a  blot  which  par- 
tially defaces  or  obscures. — 2.  Figuratively, 
a  blot,  stain,  or  injury  affecting  character,  rep- 
utation, and  the  like. 
Her  ralllyng  sett*  a  greate  Munr  on  myne  boncsrtie  and 
t'ttnll.  Ir.  of  Erasmus,  Luke  xrui. 
pparent  in  Ills  Ufe. 

Milton.  KcfoniaUrm  in  Knt..  L 
3.  A  blurred  condition;  t 
peurauce;  indistinctness. 

The  eye  learns  to  discriminate  colors,  and  shades  of 
cofcir,  where  at  first  there  was  imlva  vague  Uurof  feeling. 
<J.  It.  Lcterd,  rrolM.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  II.  f  10. 
blurry  (bler'i),  a.    U  blnr,  «.,  +  -yl.]    Full  of 
blurs:  confused  and  indistinct, 
blurt  (blort),  r.    r=  Sc.  6«rf  (see  Mirf) ;  appar. 
imitative,  with  the  initial  sound  as  in  blow1, 
blaxl,  blush,  blunter,  etc.,  and  the  flnal  sound 
as  in  tpuri,  spirt,  squirt,  etc.]    I.  fran«.  1.  To 
utter  suddenly  or  inadvertently;  divulge  un- 
commonly with  out. 


II.  (itfrrid*.  To  become  blunt :  as,  the  blade 
blunts  easily. 

blunthead  ( blunt  'hed),  n.  An  East  Indian  ser- 
pent, Amblueephalns  boa,  of  the  family  r«/«i- 
brida:  and  subfamily  Leptognathina,  of  Java, 
Borneo,  etc. 

blunting  (blun'ting),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  Mttnf, 
r.]  1.  The  act  of  dulling.— 2.  Something 
that  dulls  or  blunts.  [Rare.] 

Not  liniwdlmt'iitt  or  btuntityit.  but  rather  as  whetstones, 
to  art  an  edge  on  imr  desire*. 

Jrr.  T.IJW..VOL  Artlf.  Handsomeness,  p.  7». 

bluntiab.  Odun'tUh),  a.     [<  blunt  +  -t>»i.] 

Somewhat  blunt. 
bluntlthnew(blun'tish-nei),  tt.    [<  bluntish  + 

•nets.]    A  slight  degree  of  bluntness. 


.  .  cuiinot  hold,  but  blurt  oul  those 
after*  snlt  they  are  forced  to  eat. 
And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  1U 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face. 


At  last  to  Uurf  <mt  the  broad. 
"  Madam,  will  you  marry  me*" 

Uvl<Omitb,  sho  -< 


.... 


2t. 


To  treat  contemptuously. 
And.  I  confess.  I  never  was  so 


r  so  aliusV 

/■'IrtcJle 


Wlldgoos*  tliaje.  a  t 
wesly  of;  i 


pencil, 


ercr.j  x, 

etc.;  not 


c  martherous  knife  was  dull  and  Muni, 
Till  It  was  whetted  un  thy  stonr-hard  iH-art. 

Shut.,  HI. hard  III..  Iv.  t. 
An  Individual  act  of  wrong  somt-timrs  gives  a  sharp 
point  to  a  Must  dagger.       O.  ■'.  Ili<tmrj,  Emerson.  sliL 

2.  LruU  in  understanding;  slow  of  discernment. 

I'nnwla  maan  Us  Uunnt  and  blind 

Off  herrteat  eglie  sihhtlie  (..f  heart  s  eymlghL  ] 

(trmulum,  I.  KUCI 

His  wits  are  not  so  Munf.         Shah,.  Much  Ado,  Hi.  :'■ 

3.  Obtuse ;  free  from  sharp  angularities,  pro- 
jections, or  comers. 


Tempered  with  an  honest 

Wood,  Athena;  Oion.  (ed.  ISliX  IL  Mi 

bltLUtly(blunt'li).orfr.  It.  Stupidly.- 2.  With- 
out sharpness  or  tenuity;  obtusely:  as,  bluntlu 
serrate. — 3.  In  a  blunt  manner;  abruptlv; 
without  delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civil- 
ity; in  an  abrupt,  offhand,  or  curt  manner; 
without  circumlocution:  as,  to  tell  a  - 
thing  bluntlu. 

Won  by  dtigrm,  not  Munify  as  our 
Or  wronged  friends  are 

ifcUrr  ami  Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton.  I.  I. 

bluntness  (blunt  *ncs),  n.  [<  blunt  +  -Ncsg.] 
Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  blunt.  <o>  Want  of 
sharpness;  dullness',  i.btuamra*.  (k>  Fl«|uiieB»,  dlrect- 
iioui,  or  alirtiptmw  uf  address  ;  want  of  ceremony  ill  man- 
ners;  rudeness  <if  nuinner  or  addreas:  as,  "honest  Uunt. 
'  rtrydtn ;  "  Munrrwjv  of  speech,"  Boglf. 

To  keen  up  Frleuilslilp.  Ihere  must  lie  little  Addresses 
and  Applications,  whereas  BiuHtnm  spoils  it  uuickly. 

Srldrn,  Tal.le  Talk.  p.  £> 

blunt-witted  (blunt'wit'ed),  a.  [<  blunt  + 
•rif  +  -e,n.  Cf.  ME.  "blunt  of  wytte,"  Prompt. 
Parv.]    Irull;  stupid. 

afiini-intfed  lord,  Isolde  In  demeanour! 

Snak.,  i  Heiu  VL,  liL  i. 

blur  (bier),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  blurred,  ppr.  blur- 
ring. [=  Sc.  M»i-r ,-  firxt  iii  curly  mod.  E.  blurre; 
perhaps  a  deflected  form  of  blritr,  early  mod.  E 
blrre  (see  Wrvirl ),  but  it  mav  be  nn  indcpi-ndent 
formation.  Cf.  blon,  blotch']  L  trans.  1.  To  ob- 


TO  blurt  att,  to  speak  conl 

Non*  would  look  on  lier. 
Dut  cast  their  gases  on  Marina's  face : 
Whilst  ours  was  Mnrfmf  uf.   Skat.,  Pericles,  iv.  «_ 

IX  infraiM.  1 .  To  puff  or  emit  the  breath  ex- 
plosively as  in  sleep,  or  contemptuously  as  in 
saying  •■pooh";  puff  in  scorn  or  with  a  con- 
temptuous expression  of  the  lips. — 2. 
out  weeping, 
blurt  (biert),  ».  [<  blurt,  r.]  A  I 
emission  of  the  broath,  especially  in  i 
as  when  saving  "  pooh." 
blush  (blus'h),  r.  [<  ME.  blushen,  Nusehen, 
blgsehcn,  glow,  rarely  blush,  usually  look, 
glance,  prob.  <  AS.  IWysMn,  blisean  (glossed 
nifiinrr),  glow,  =  MLO.  blosehcn.  LO.  blii*keu, 
blush ;  cf.  AS.  'blysian,  In  comp.  dblisian  for 
'dbtysian,  blush  (verbal  n.  dblusung,  dblusgung, 
blushing),  =  MT>.  Wosca,  D.  blozen  ='  UlA. 
blown,  blush;  connected  with  AS.  blusa,  bltsa. 
also  blusige.  a  torch,  'bins  (in  comp.  balblus).  a 
flame,  =  MIX},  blus,  LO.  Muutr,  a  name,  =  Sw. 
bloss  =  Pan.  Wir*,  a  torch;  LO.  btiuien,  set  on 
fire,  inflame,  =  Sw.  blosta,  blaze,  =  Dan.  btusse, 
blaze,  uiwno,  blush  in  the  face;  from  the  noun. 
Not  phonetically  connected,  though  prob.  no- 
tionally  associated,  with  btacel :  see  W<ircl,  ».] 
L  intrant.  If.  To  shine,  as  the  sun.— 2t.  To 
glance;  look.  [In  these  senses  only  in  Middle 
English;  but  see  bluxh,  n.,  1,  2.] 
T)  1  on  a  hyl  that  I  aaspyed 
Jt  Hutched  on  the  burghe.  aa  I  forth  drrord, 

AllitrrutiK  1'otms  (cd.  Mnmsl.  I.  970. 

3.  To  become  red  in  the  face ;  redden  all  over 
tho  face:  especially  from  modesty,  embarrass- 
ment, confusion,  or  shame. 

Ask  him  s  iptestlon. 
a  girl,  and  answers  little 

fteldur,  Rule  a  Wife,  |  1. 
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la  th*  pretence  °*  *h*  eharaehjai  tnd  anbluahiiag  Ui« 
young  ofleniler  n  Mt"11™  to  MuiA.  fl»cJrmiN»t«r. 

4.  To  appear  as  U  blushing ;  exhibit  a  red  or 
roseate  hue;  bloom  freshly  or  modestly. 
Tlw  sun  of  heaven,  methougbl.  >u  loth  to  set, 
Bui  sta)  d,  and  mad*  the  we*  tern  welkin  MtwA. 

Skak.,  K.  John,  v.  5. 
■    Fall  many  a  flower  U  liorn  lo  Mu*A 

C.  To  be 


Hf  (itutjkft  for  I 
•■•tot  won-  •  ' 


1:  with  at  or  /or. 

Ill*  "  llMDIMIUOUMWt*  Of  tlM  IDOtt  tl«- 

r  ot  apvculatlve  truth." 

WkiwU.  Em.  and  Rev.,  !.  1». 

IX  faw.  1.  To  make  red.  [Rare.] 

Which  (Mood)  ...  ne'er  reUirnetll 
To  btuth  and  beau  til)  the  cheek  attain. 

Shak.,  t  Hen  VI.,  HL  i. 

S.  To  express,  show,  or  make  known  by  blush- 
ing, or  by  a  change  of  oolor  similar  to  a  blush. 
[Rare  and  poetical.] 

Paae  the  happy  newt, 

BhI  lltbrii  Uw  Weat. 

Tnmymn,  Maud,  xvIL 

[< ME.  WtwrJi,  gleam,  glimpse; 
It.  A  gleam. 


blush  (blush),  n. 
from  the  verb.] 

To  Wile  a  blSsful  bUuch  of  the  brysl  niir. 
Sir  Uamynt  and  Ike  Knight  (el  MorrisX  L  S90. 

5.  A  glance ;  glimpse ;  look ;  view :  obsolete 
except  in  the  phrase  at  first  blush. 

Al  the  firtt  Mm**  we  thought  tike}  had  beene  ahlppe* 
come  from  France.  Hasinut't  I'oirajrw,  1IL  JEW. 

TW»  aounde,  at  Jirnt  ofiuA,  very  neat,  It  not  oven  very 
profound ;  but  a  cfcieer  examination  diseolvc*  It  Into 
ii.  Il.n. t  Bill  to/ Ate*  Saera,  J.  LI  II.  tils. 

3.  Look ;  resemblance :  as,  she  has  a  Mush  of 
her  father.  [North.  Eng.]  [Hence,  collective- 
ly, an  assembly,  company,  in  the  Isolated  ex- 
ample, a  blush  of  boye*  =  a  company  of  boys 
("Book  of  St.  Albans").)— 4.  The  suffusion  of 
the  cheeks  or  the  face  with  a  red  color  through 
confusion,  shame,  diffidence,  or  the  like. 

If  Impious  acta 
H»v*  left  tbee  blood  enough  to  niilct  a  Mu*A, 
I'll  paint  II  ou  thy  cheek*. 

FMtker,  Spanleb  Curate.  UL  3. 
Har  Una*  of  maiden  ahame.    Bryant,  Autumn  Wood  a. 

6.  A  red  or  reddish  color ;  a  rosy  tint. 

And  light*  but  MiuAn  tinged  the  distant  hilt*. 

Lord  Lnualltm,  t'neertainty,  L 
To  put  to  th*  btaah,  to  cant*  to  Moah  or  be  ashamed. 

bliislwr  (bluah'er),  n.  One  who  blushes,  or  U 
given  to  blushing. 

Mulatto**  are  often  great  btiukrtt,  Moah  succeeding 
bliuh  orer  their  fecom. 

Danein,  Exprea*.  «t  Emotion*,  p.  WX 

bluahetl  (blush'et),  n.   [<  AM  +  -ef.]  A  little 
blusher;  a  modest  young  girl. 
Co  to,  HtUo  Utukrt.  B.  Jnnran,  Entertainment*. 

bluahful  {blush'ful),  n.  [<  Mush  +  -/»/.]  Full 
of  blushes. 

from  hi*  (the  aun'a]  anient  look  the  taming  spring 
At»tU  her  Mtut/nl  face.         Milium.,  Sumnmr.  1.  T. 
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bluster  (blus'ter),  r.  [Origin  obscure.  Hardly 
connected  with  ME.  blusteren,  waniler  about 
aimlessly,  —  LU.  Mustern,  Mistern,  flutter  about 
anxiously ;  but  prob.  one  of  the  imitative  word* 
attached  loosely  to  what  is  felt  to  be  the  com- 
mon  root  of  Mo*l,  blast.  The  E.  Fries.  Mutter*, 
bluster,  freq.  of  blSssen,  var.  of  blasen  (=  E. 
blase?),  blow,  is  appar.  a  parallel  formation.] 

1.  fruit*.  1,  To  roar  ana  be  tumultuous,  as 
wind;  blow  boisterously:  as,  the  storm  blus- 
ter* without, 

fitiurer  tho  wtixl*  and  tide*. 

renniwn,  Pair  Women. 

S.  To  be  loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering ;  swagger, 
as  a  turbulent  or  boasting  person ;  utter  loud 
empty  menaces  or  protests. 

Your  ministerial  directors  MwfervW  like  tragic  tyrant* 
here.  Bvrtr.  American  Taxation. 

Let  your  demagog!  wt  lead  crowila,  leat  they  lead  arm  lea ; 
let  them  btuMrr.  let  they  maiaacre. 

Macaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton, 

3t.  [Only  in  ME.;  perhaps  a  different  word. 
Cf.  LO.  Mustern,  Mistern,  flutter  in  alarm.]  To 
wander  or  run  about  aimlessly. 

That  lhay  Uuifmd  aa  blende  aa  bayard  wat  J  oner. 

AUiUTVttHt  Patau  (ed.  Morris),  IL  8S0. 

JX  fratijt.  1.  To  compel  or  force  by  mere 
bluster.  [Rare.] 

He  meant  to  Mujfer  all  prtncea  Into  a  perfect  obedl* 
once.  Fuller. 

2.  To  utter  with  bluster,  or  with  noise  and  vio- 
i :  generally  with  out  ot  forth. 

I  .  .  .  btaaphemy. 
Sir  T.  Mm.  Work*,  p  ««. 

TO  blaster  dOWnl,  to  blow  down  with  violence,  mm  of 


ambi-,  amphi-),  —  (with  an  added  element)  IoeL, 
bddkir,  etc.,  ME.  bathe,  bo  the,  mod.  E.  both: 
see  both.']  The  earlier  word  for  both. 
bos  (bo),  infer/  [Also  written  bull  and  formerly 
also  hoc;  a  mere  exclamation.  Cf.  D.  "hy  tan 
boe  itorA  ba  zeggen,"  equiv.  to  E.  "  he  cannot 
say  bo  to  a  goose."  Cf.  mm>1.]  An  exclamation 
used  to  inspire  surprise  or  fright;  especially,  a 
\y  children  to  frighten  their  fellows. 


cry  ntteredb; 
Also  boo 

III  rather  put  on  my  Baehlng  red  noee  and  my  naming 
face,  and  couie  wrapped  In  a  calf  a  aklu,  and  cry  6v,  bml 
111  fray  the  achotar,  I  warrant  thee. 


Halting  red  ikoae  an.l  m?  lUuuhii 
calfa  al 

thee. 

OU  Ploy.  Wily  Beguiled. 
Not  able  to  aav  bo !  tea  goose,  very  foollth  or  timid, 
b.  0.  A  common  abbreviation  in  stock-ex- 
change reports  and  documents  of  fayeV*  op- 
ft'os  •  as,  b.  o.  3  (that  is,  at  the  buyer's  option 
within  3  days). 

boa  bo'|),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  boa,  also  bora,  ap- 
plied to  a  large  serpent ;  perhaps  <  bo*  (fror-j, 
an  ox,  in  allusion  to  its  large  size:  see  Bos  and 
boeiue.]  1.  [cap.]  In  htrpet.,  a  genus  of  very 
large  non-venomous  serpents,  of  the  family 
Botda,  notable  for  their  power  of  constriction. 
It  waa  formerly  nearly  cucilentlve  with  the  modern  fam- 
ily, and  Included  all  the  boa*,  anaconda*,  etc.,  Iwt  It  ouw 


.Sc^miow*,  p.  90, 
blUHter  (blus'ter),  ».    [<  Muster,  r.]    1.  The 
noise  of  a  storm  or  of  violent  wind;  a  blast ;  a 
gust. 

grimly 

Ska*.,  W.  T.,  UL  s. 
3.  A  boisterous  blast,  or  loud  tumultuous  noise. 

The  hraien  trumpet'a  Mucfer.  Swift,  rrufnetheoa. 
3.  Noisy  but  empty  talk  or  menace ;  swagger; 
boisterous  solf-aswrt  ion. 


III.' 


The  true,  the  Uumh/ul  Hlppwrene. 

Kratt,  iMe  Ui  Mghtlngalo. 

blushfnlly  (blush 'ful-i),  adr.  With  many 
blushes. 

blushing  (blush'ing),  ».  rVerbsl  n.  of  blush,  r.  1 
The  act  of  becoming  red  in  the  face  through 
modesty,  confusion,  or  shame ;  suffusion  with 
a  roseate  tint, 
The  MtMAinp*  of  the  evening. 


uerr,  Prodlgice,  p.  l+n. 
ltd  the  rnual  human  of 
from  pawloii,  Iwl  It 
ulence  to 


nil  Mil. 
a.  of  Kt 


Bttukimj  W  the  ni 
all  expreaalone.  il> 
would  raialre  an  oi 
make  u  lielieve  that  any  %nlnial  o 

liaruiu,  Etpreaa.  of  Kmoclona,  p  Sia 

blushing  (blush'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blush,  r.] 
X.  Modest ;  bashful ;  given  to  blushing  or  suf- 
fused with  blushes:  as,  a  Mushing  maiden.— S. 
Freshly  blooming;  roseate,  literally  or  figura- 
tively. 

The  dappled  pink  and  Huikinc  roee. 

Prior,  Tlie  Garland. 
T<vd»)  he  pat*  forth 
The  tender  leave*  of  hope,  to-mormw  hlruannia, 
And  beara  hi*  Umkiuo  hoDoun  thick  upon  hint. 

Skak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  III.* 

blushingly  (blush'ing-li),  nrfr.   lu  a  blushing 
manner ;  with  blushes ;  modestlv. 
blnshless  (blush'les),  a.    [<  o?»aJi  +  ./ftM.] 
Without  a  blush ;  unblushing :  past  blui 
impudent;  barefaced;  shameless:  as,  " 
leu*  crimes,"  .Sandy*, 
blushwort  (blush'wert),  n.   A  name  given  to 
cultivated  species  of  JZschunanthu*. 
blushy  Wush'i).  a.    [<  blush  +  -»■».]    Like  a 
blush ;  having  the  color  of  a  blush.  [Rare.] 
BLmuoim.  u(  •pulo!  ...  are  Mmaji. 

,  >at.  Ulat.,  1 40T. 


*>  H.  UtArtw. 
ml  weather  goda  are  free  from  l>rag  ami  Uurttr. 

Tkt  Onturu.  XXV.  «T4. 
■  8yn.  3.  Turbulence,  bnaatlng,  bragging,  bulli-lng. 
blusteration  (blus-te-ra'shon),  n.  [<  blunter + 
wifion.]    Noisy  boasting;  blustering;  boister- 
ous conduct.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Amer.] 
blusterer  (blua'tcr-*r),  a.   One  who  or  that 
which  blusters ;  especially,  a  swaggerer  *.  a 
bully ;  a  noisy,  boastful,  or  boisterous  fellow. 

Knmetlme  a  bfuefervr,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city.     Skak.,  Lover'.  ComHaloU  1.  SB. 

blustering  (blus'ter-lng),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  blus- 
ter, r.j  I.  Stormy;  windy;  tempestuous:  as, 
Mustering  weather ;  "a  blustering  day,"  Skak., 
1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  I. —  9.  Noisy;  violent;  self-as- 
serting; swaggering:  as,  a  Mustering  fellow. 
\  policy  of  btuMrring  menace  and  arrogant  Interference. 

S.  A.  Sen.,  XXXIX.  4HX 

blusteringly  (blus'ter-ing-li),  adr.  In  a  blus- 
tering maimer. 

blusterous,  blustrons  (blus't*r-us,  -trus),  a. 
[<  Muster  +  •«■«.]  1.  Noisy;  tempestuous; 
ru\i).'h;  stormy. 

Now.  mild  may  lie  thy  life ! 
'  never  haW. 

I. 


For  a  mo 


inu  Idrth  ha 


2.  Violent;  truculent;  swaggering. 
blusterjr(bluB'ter-i),  a.  |<  Muster  +  -$».] 
tering;  blusterotts;  raging;  noisy. 

A  hollow,  btustery,  pojJIlanfmous,  ai 
acter).  Carlulr,  Life  of  ! 

blustTOUS,  o.    See  Musteroux. 
-My.    A  termination  of  adverbs.    See  the  ety- 
mology of  -We. 

blype  (blip),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  1.  A 
shred;  a  piece  of  skin  rubbed  off.  JSurns. — 3. 
A  stroke  or  blow.  [Scotch.] 

blythei,  <i.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  blithe. 

B.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  llaehc Tor  of  UeiUdne. 

B.  M.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  liaehelor  of  Min- 
ing Engineering. 

B.  MuB.  An  abbreviation  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

bo1!,  a.,  pron.,  and  coiy.  [ME.,  also  boo.  <  AS. 
ba,  fern,  (in  ME.  common  and  neut. ),  with  be  gen 
( ME.  beren,  beien,  beync,  bayne,  beie,  beye,  baye), 
masc.,  bu,  neut,,  *■  Goth,  bai,  m.,  ba,  neut.,  = 
(with  a  pre  tlx)  L.  am-bo  =  Gr.  du-Ou,  both  (see 


with  Bos  ronafnefor.  The  genua  Include*  aome  of  the 
largeat  known  aerpenU  (*ometlnK>a  more  tlmii  »  feet 
longX  capable  of  enveloping  and  cruahlng  mammal*  a* 
Urge  aa  a  deer. 
3.  In  ordinary  language,  some  targe  serpent, 
as  a  boa-constrictor,  anaconda,  or  python ;  any 
member  of  the  family  lioidtr  or  Fythonida-.—a. 
Along  and  slender  cylindrical  wrap  of  fur,  worn 
by  women  round  the  neck, 
boa-constrictor  (bo'S-kon-strik'tor),  n.  A 
name  popularly  applied  to  any  large  serpent 
of  the  family  Boia«*  or  1'ythonitla:  same  as 
boa.  2. 

boalee  (bo'a-lo),  n.  [<  boyari,  the  Bengalese 
native  name.]  A  fisn  of  the  family  Oilurida:, 
If aUago  attu,  which  has  been  also  named  Silu- 
rus  boalis,  inhabit  lug  the  fresh  waters  of  India 
and  Burma.  It  ha*  a  bmg  iNnly,  deeply  cloft  ntouth. 
forked  caudal,  very  long  anal,  and  amall  doraaL  It  attain* 
a  lengtli  uf  alKiul  11  feet,  and  I*  ediblu. 

In  ImlU  the  jawbone  of  Hie  o«ib*  fi*h  fUllunia  l>oall«> 
la  employed  by  the  native*  aliout  Docca.  The  teeth, 
being  ■mall,  recurved,  and  cknely  act.  act  a*  a  One  comb 
for  carding  cotton. 

Simmond*.  Cum.  Product*  of  the  Sea.  p.  1S4. 

Boanerges (bo-a-ner'je*),  ».  pi.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  ito- 
avtpyie,  from  an  Aramaic  form  equiv.  to  Heb. 
bni  hargem,  sons  of  thunder  (<  Imf,  pi.  of  lien, 
son,  +  ha,  the,  +  ra'am,  thundor),  or  to  the 
svnonymous  Heb.  bni  rrgesh.']  1 .  Sons  of  thuu- 
der:  a  name  given  bv  Christ  to  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee. 

And  he  aiimamcd  thorn  B*au*w,  which  l«,  The  «om 
of  thunder.  Mark  III  17. 

Hence— 2.  King.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
vociferous  preacher  or  orator. 
boar1  (bor),  m.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bore ; 
<  ME.  boor,  bore,  bor,  <  AH.  bar  —  OS.  ber  (^mtn, 
swine)  =  D.  beer  =  MLU.  6rr,  LG.  txr  =OH(l. 
Mr,  MUG.  ber,  a  boar,  G.  bar,  a  young  boar. 
Cf.  Rusk,  oorord,  a  boar.]  I.  it.  1.  The  male 
of  swine  (not  castrated). — 2.  A  military  engine 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  a  row .  -  Ethiopian  wild 

boar,  .lame  an  A'tfltl/.  —  Wild  boar  (Su»  rervfa  or  after), 
an  ungulate  or  hoofed  uuiminal.  funillt  Svidir.  the  origi- 
nal of  the  time  hug.  Wild  iMtare  are  Mind  In  tiMet  |tart* 
of  Europe,  cx'.-v|rtliig  ilw  Itrftlftb  ialandii  (where,  Iiowhit. 
they  formerly  atHinndcdl,  and  alao  In  the  gri-ater  ]**rt  of 
Aula,  and  on  the  Biirliary  >ti«»t  .if  AfrlttL  The  wilil  K-iar 
dlltcr*  In  «evcral  recpecU  from  tlir  tame  specie* ;  It*  ln^ly 
U  smaller,  it*  »nout  loncer.  and  Its  cum  (u^u-h  are  always 
black)  rouiwucr  and  shorter ;  II*  lyilor  Is  inMi-grny.  ini'lln. 
liif  to  black.  Tlie  tuslci.  formed  by  tlie  enlorgeil  canine 
tn<th,  are  larger  tlmii  (hose  uf  1Ih<  taioe  lioar,  lieinK  some. 
liniM  »<»rb'  a  foot  lu  length.  Tlie  cji»*e^onhe  wIUHmkit 
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W.H  B..ii..-^.J. 

In  heraldry  the  wild  boar  l»  rcpreaentcd  art 
ami  open  mouth. 
II.  "•  Male :  as,  a  boar  squirrel, 
boar-t,  boar1?.    Obsolete  spelling  of  bore*, 

bore?. 

board  (bord),  n.  [Under  this  form  ami  the  con- 
nate forma  in  the  other  languages  are  merged 
two  different  words :  (1)  ME.  Ixtrtl,  hoard,  horde, 
<  AS.  bmrd,  a  board,  plauk.  table,  shield,  =  OS. 
bord  =  OKries.  bord  =  D.  iWd  =  MLO.  rW/, 
LG.  board  aa  Icel.  /wrfA  =  OHG.  MHO.  hart,  0. 
barttbort  a  Sw.  ami  Dan.  bord  =*  Qoth.  6<iMrrt* 
(in  Totu-baurd,  '  footboard,'  footstool),  neut.,  a 
board,  plank,  table  (in  AS,  also  shield);  (2) 
bord,  hoard,  bortlt.  <  AS.  bard  (=  OS.  ftorrf 
a  D.  board  =  MLO.  tVtrf,  LO.  boord  =  OHO. 
MnQ.  bort.  O.  fxtnf"  =  Icel.  fVirrfA  =  Kw.  Dan. 
own*),  matte,  (and,  by  confusion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, neut.),  border,  brim,  rim,  aide,  esp. 
side  of  a  ship.  From  the  Tent,  comes  F.  bord 
m  OSp.  bordtt,  Sp.  Imrdo  =  Pg.  bardo  =  It. 
bvrdo,  aide,  edge,  esp.  in  the  nautical  use, 
whence  in  E.  some  uses  of  board,  it.  and  r., 
after  the  F.  Hence  border,  etc.  Connection  of 
the  two  original  words  is  uncertain.  Another 
form  of  AS.  hard,  a  plauk,  appears  tnuisposed 
in  AS.  bred,  a  board,  flat  surface,  E.  dial,  bredt, 
a  board,  =  OD.  bred,  D.  herd,  a  floor,  m  OHO. 
MnO.  brvt,  O.  frrrff,  a  board,  plank,  =  8w. 
brurlt  =  Dan.  hranit,  board.  Not  connected  with 
brand,  as  in  usually  supposed.  Vt.  Ir.  Oael. 
Corn,  bord  =  W.  bord  and  btcrdd,  a  board, 
table.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber  aaweil  thin,  and 
of  considerable  length  and  breadth  compared 
with  the  thickness.  The  name  Is  usually  given  to 
iiiccca  of  timber  tin  till*  mid  similar  forms  called /i<n»fLer 
in  the  United  states)  mini-  iIiilii  41  likclics  wide  and  leu 
than  I  incite*  thick.  Thlcgrr  plccca  of  the  same  form 
are  called  yawa*-*,  and  narrower  otiea  battens.  When 
tioards  are  thinner  on  one  olae  than  on  the  other,  they 
arr  railed  /entAe  r  edVW  fctwroV;  and  to  riven  pieces  of 
this  kind,  not  more  titan  3  fe?t  long,  used  for  roofing,  Hie 
-—  ;  (f  -anl  la  exclusively  applied  In  lite  southern  I  tilted 


i  lint  men. 

iAflt.,  M.  ..IV„U 

5.  A  table,  especially  as  being  used  to  place 
food  on. 

trult  of  all  kind*  .  .  . 
She  anthers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  »o«ftf 
Heap*  with  utt<|4>rtnu  hand.     Milt<m,  V,  I.,  v.  .143. 

Hence  — 3.  («)  That  which  is  served  on  a 
Ittmrd  or  table  ;  entertainment ;  food;  diet. 

Sometimes  whin.  Idles  did  their  leaves  aiford, 
VV  iUl  wtioleaouw  poppy  dowers,  to  mend  hl»  homely  owi  nf, 
'>ryif<n,  tr,  of  Viryils  lieorgic*,  Iv, 
Tliey  .  .  .  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  in  their  Brelew 
houaea  and  at  tltrir  ineiwre  <wtnf>. 

HuufiU,  Vetteliati  Life,  xxl. 

(b)  Provision  for  a  person's  daily  meals,  or 
food  and  lodging,  especially  as  furnished  by 
agreement  or  for  a  price:  applied  also  to  th'e 
like  provision  for  homes  and  other  animals. 
Hoard  without  I.Nhrlng  ia  often  dutinguttliol  either  at 

ttatA&ssrif  nr  taMe.6oai>l\ 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  the  so»*tou 
of  a  tribnnnl  is  held. 

I  wlah  the  kilijt  would  t>e  plenacd  sometime*  to  t»>  prrs- 
ebt  at  llutt  (witrd ,  it  add.  a  m«)f»ty  to  It 

Hctter  acquainted  wi 
then  at  that  6«trJ. 

Hence,  by  metonymy —  0.  A  number  of  per- 
son* having  the  "management,  direction,  or 

ftltn'rint  letiee  of  fotitft  public  or  private  of- 

fl  >r  trust:  it*,  a  board  of  tlirectors:  the  hoard 

of  trade;  t!t<>  board  of  health;  n  -<ohool-fco<rr<f. 

Vlw hi»t.«twlde  h~tM ..f  c  I.-I1.  ffutk  ,  H<  ti  VIII .  I  I. 

R„.,.  ,u  purtuk.-  of  a  tort  of  the  inconvi -nle ?k-»  of  UrMT 

a...  ti- I -I i. 1 1  ■  tr  t|. ,  t«  »r>-  ,li.«,r  t)i"r  i  'i-  ru\  ^ 

Hi-  ir  r. -i-.if  ;I.iVi>  n>..re  didiiwl.    Tli->  will  not  have  th. 

,lO|.    :,l»llMic.        ,|  K-|owJ.  II.  :«0  .».Lloilll-t  I  :(t  l>  H  .  I<V  011- 

th  ii-i'  .1.  /»...«.«.„.  ttoiu.  I  tr.t. 

6.  A  (hit  ►liibnf  wood  ttftnl  fur  sttme  aiieoitic 
us,  uu  iruuing-'txinl;  a  liuke-Wf/; 


than  any  oilier  »!io  iat 
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a  knif e-tWrd. — 7.  A  tablet  ;  especially,  a  tab- 
let upon  which  public  notices  are  written,  or 
to  which  they  are  affixed:  as,  a  notice-Aoord; 
a  buUetin-iotrnf.— 8.  A  table,  tablet,  or  frame 
on  which  games  are  played:  as,  a  chess-  or 
back'*iiinmoii-f«ourYi  ,*  a  bngatelle-boaro'. — 0.  pi. 
The  »tsge  of  a  theater:  as,  to  go  upon  tne 
board*,  to  leave  the  hoard*  (that  is,  to  enter 
upon  or  leave  the  theatrical  profession). 

itur  place  on  the  Uardi  may  he  ta»eji  hy  betur  and 
yonivvr  tiiiiiK^i.  Thaekenty. 

Ilirreiatiot  —  netN-rwaa  —  any  evidence  that  Lo«ts*.  who 
wa*  a  very  nn'uirn-  dramatiat,  ever  trod  the  4»>tt*if#, 

-V.  owf  V..  6th  *rr.,  XI.  107. 

10.  A  kind  of  thick  stiff  paper;  n  sheet  form- 
ed bv  layers  of  paper  pasted  together:  paste- 
board: usuallv  emploved  in  compounds:  as, 
cartlJ<oijrr(,  millbourtf,  Bristol-iotirrt.    Hence  — 

11.  In  bookbinding,  one  of  the  two  MlfT  covers 
on  the  sides  of  a  book.  Isy  a  U**  in  IwarJi  I.  n.iudly 
to  K-  «ndi  r«4«)d  a  hook  that  haa  the  U.anU  eovere<l  only 
with  pa|«:r,  in  diMlnetloo  fmm  nn«  which  l»  covered  with 
cloth  or  leather.  The  board •  were  at  ilrrt  made  <d  vrwul. 
hut  are  now  made  of  hard  preaaeil  routfh  jiaper  atoek  arid 
•hmlded  rope,   ttflen  abhrevlatetl  to  >*U. 

Tile  1-aMt  ii«»t  III  hookhlndln,  are  formed  r»I  the  pulp 
ohUllwd  front  rrtiiMi  brnwn  paper,  ohl  rope,  atraw,  or 
other  vegrtnlde  material  more  or  leat  Obrouj. 

<V<.Dict.,I.«M. 

12.  fd.  In  priuring,  thin  sheets  of  very  hard 
paper-stoek  placed  between  printed  sheets  in 
a  press  to  remove  the  indentation  of  impres- 
sion :  distinctively  called  prau-boartU. — 13. 
.Vnitf. :  (n)  The  deck  and  interior  of  a  ship  or 
boat:  used  in  the  phrase  on  board,  aboanl.  (b) 
The  side  of  a  ship. 

Now  hoard  tu  fount  the  rival  veaarli  row.  ItrySnu 

(c)  The  line  over  which  a  ship  runs  between 
ind  tack.— 14.  In  mining,  as  generally 
In  England:  (a)  Nearly  equivalent  to 
breast,  as  used  among  Pennsylvania  miners. 
See  breatl.  (6)  All  equivalent  of  cleat.  In  York- 
altire,  when  the  coal  i»  wurkol  tanllel  to  the  cleat,  It  U 
mid  to  be  worked  Inanl  or  4»nf ,  the  more  oaual  term  e)*e- 
wlure  beliis/iwy  on when  workexl  at  lig-ltt  anf/lea  to  the 
dent,  tlw  trtnt  uie<l  l»  en.J  on — Academy  board.  «ee 
iint-feoiit.- Binder*  board,  ikee  Mnder.  ■  Board  and 
pillar,  In  n<«/-tNiNiii?,  a  method  of  whining  coal,  ^e  pii- 
hie  ami  lovmf,  nmler  pillar.  —  BO&rd  of  control,  direc- 
tors, equalisation,  health,  ordnanc*.  trndo.  He.  He* 
Uietiouna.— Board  On  board,  board  and  board  <na«/-l, 
aide  Ity  aide.— By  thS  board,  over  the  alllp'a  aide.— 
From  bed  and  board.  *  W.  London  board,  :i 
rarlely  of  alieil  cardlmaril.—  On  board,  on  or  in  K  ahlp 
or  cotiveyanee.  —  Police  board.  /-^cv.-To  be«ln 
Uie  board!,  to  take  a  aeat  at  lit*  head  of  the  Utile ;  take 
precedent  *  at  Utile, 

Kill  ofte  fyrne  he  hadd*  tKt  fiorif  proline 
Altovtin  allu  tun  lmiiiM  in  ITuen, 

Caauccr,  ticn.  Prol.  to  ('.  T.,  1.  02. 
TO  EO  by  the  board,  (n)  -Vnuf.,  aaiil  of  a  tuut  which  ii 
hroken  off  n  ihnrt  diatance  above  ttie  deck.  Hclicc  —  (ft) 
To  be  completely  dertroyrd  or  carrltil  away.  — To  keep 
one's  name  on  the  boards,  at  Cambridge  fnlTeralty, 
P>  remain  a  member  of  a  colh-ite :  fit  aHiutoti  ui  the  rnatotit 
tlM'tv  of  InM-rtliltitf  tho  nainra  of  nienihent  on  a  tioard  or 
Ulileit,  —  To  make  a  board,  to  make  a  stretch  on  any 
Uck  when  a  ship  t«  working  to  windward.  —  To  make  a 
good  board,  tojri-t  well  on  in  a  t.treteh  to  windward.— 
To  make  a  hall  board  (notri.t,  to  luff  into  the  wind  till 
the  livadway  cnuet,  ami  then  to  fill  away  on  the  aante 
ucIl— To  make  a  nt«rn  botird,  to  force  a  ahip  aatcm 
kyUie  aaila.  — To  make  short  boards,  to  tack  fre<|Uenl 
ly.— TOiweep  the  board,  In  •mmina,  loUkeeverylhliis: 
poet  -t  all  the  •Ukea. 

board  (bord),  v.  [<  board,  n.  In  sense  S, 
after  F.  abarder,  come  to,  accost :  see  abaariT-, 
abard1,  r.]  I,  tram.  1.  To  cover  with  boards  ( 
inclose  or  clotte  up  with  boards ;  lay  or  spread 
with  boards :  often  with  up,  in,  or  orrr. — 2.  In 
Irathtr-manuf.,  to  rub  (leather;  with  a  pommel 
or  grnining-bonnl,  in  order  to  give  it  a  granu- 
lar appearance,  and  make  it  supple. 

If  nfler  "  .(..nlns  nut"  the  leather  iliould  require  .often. 
Iiw,  it  l«  b<m«M.  C.  T.  Jtaru,  Leather,  p.  4J1. 

3.  To  place  at  board:  as,  he  boardrd  his  sou 
with  Mr*.  So-and-so. — 4.  To  furnish  with  food, 
or  food  and  lodging,  for  a  compensation:  as, 
his  landlady  board*  him  at  a  reasonable  price. 

He  was  .  .  .  bnar*Ud  and  lodged  at  the  houtea  of  [lie 
fanner*  wlioae  children  lie  iiinlrm-led- 

trrintr,  tketch-B<H>k.  |i  lil. 

f}.  To  come  up  alongside  of  (in  order  to  at- 
tack); fall  aboard  of.  —  6.  To  go  on  board  of 

(a  Vessel).    S|H-i'tnoally -■(.!>  To  endiark.    <».>  To  tuC.l 
an. I  enter  .^n>tiill)  .  iu  n  iu»t..iu-limn.c  ,.r  other  oirjt.-r. 
(r>  To  i  ntet  |.y  f.ir.i-  ur  In  a  Inutile  manner. 
V,ot  f-.nr  l  an  enemy  to  eiii^in-.  her,  ami  a  Btmni^r  p. 

rt'eeite  ne«l  i»r  tulike  i ' -tnikitlnti  III! >li*.  7'""e«. 

7t.  To  put  on  board  :  vtotv  away. 

The  wameti  i. ill:  .hall  «>■  »-.ur  li'i'ik.' 

M:l-<i*t  !..-<  II--'- I.  flWt^ellllK.  I.  1. 

8t.  To  itiiprout  li;  a.  cosr;  make  advunces  to. 

llliu  the  i  rluct  "lab  gentle  e.-lltt  ,||.|  !~rt. 

-■tr.  I.  g.,  II.  U  2. 


We  arc  ae»-eral  of  tu. 
In  the 


board-w»gea 

In  Ma  n«xt  pithy  aymbol  I  dare  not  fcxtitf  hint,  for  he 
pruwei.  ail  the  seven  wiiei  Maaler*  of  llrevev- 

MilttM.  AiH.Unj  for  Hnieetymnuns. 

9f.  To  border  on ;  approach. 

The  Mttiihome  N'ewre  whoae  waters  gray 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  KnaaepoaM  fcoord. 

4»«aer,  F.  g.,  IV.  at  ii. 

To  board  out.  (n>  Tn  exelade  with  bnardi  or  liy  hoard- 
ing, (a)  To  M'ii«l  out  to  hoard ;  hire  or  procure  the  tioant 
of  elaewlterc:  aa,  t.>  hoard  cut  a  tblld  or  a  horae.  ■- TO 
board  up,  (o>  To  *4op  or  close  hy  mittina  np  bo.iriis :  aa, 
tn  board  up  a  road,  it*)  To  shut  in  witli  hoariU :  aa.  to 
foanl  nii  a  dock  of  chickens,  (c)  To  cuac  with  Uwrda ;  aa, 
to  enans  u/i  a  roixni  or  a  lvoaae. 

II.  infrmtg.  1.  To  take  one'*  meals,  or  be 
supplied  with  both  food  and  lodging,  iu  the 
house  of  another,  at  a  fixed  price. 

d  UJIea.  » 
AVrtufor,  No 

2.  Xnut.,  to  tack. 

boardable  Ibor'da-bl),  a.  [<  hoard,  v.,  + 
Capable  of  being'ltoardet),  as  a  ship. 

board-clip  (laird'klip),  »t.  A  spring-clasp  for 
holding  sheeta  of  paper  upon  a  board,  desk,  or 
printer's  case. 

board-cutter  (bdrd'kut'er),  «.  A  bookbinders' 
machine  for  cutting  millboards  for  the  covers 
and  backs  of  books. 

boarder  (bor'der),  a.  One  who  boards.  <anm« 

who  geta  Ilia  meals,  or  l-tl 
Imhuh  of  another  for  a  price 

There 'a  a  Anartf/r  in  the  floor  above  me ;  and.  U*  my  tor. 
tnrv,  ha  practiaea  mnalc.      Simdlnt,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

(a)  pU  On  s  man-of-war,  the  omcera  and  men  deUiled  to 
attack  an  rnenty  by  boardlDg.  They  are  armed  with  cat- 
laaes  and  pistols. 

Heading  foe  the  steamer,  lie  formed  lias  foanfera  on  ths 
Imiw.  J.  H.  .S^ry,  Blockade  and  Crulaera,  ]>.  ICS. 

boarding  (bdr'ding),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  board, 
».]    1.  "Wooden  boards  collectively. 

The  supply  of  material,  wood,  and  toanfino  for  hnild- 
ittg,  repairing,  or  cMiatmcting  tiethlic  and  sacred  build, 
hiai,  ^eeAoAm,  Eng.  ViL  t.'ommunltlea,  p.  «oa, 

2.  Boards  put  together,  as  in  a  fence  or  a  floor. 
—  3.  The  operation  of  nibbing  leather  with  a 
pommel  or  graiulng-board  to  make  it  granular 
and  supple,  after  it  has  been  shaved,  daubed, 
and  dried. —  4.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship,  es- 
pecially by  assault. —  8.  The  practice  of  obtain- 
ing ouo's  food,  or  both  food  and  lodging,  iu  the 
homo  of  another,  for  a  stipulated  charge. — 
Luffcr  boarding,  in  eaip..  s  style  of  bnardliig  hi  which 
one  board  projects  and  partly  covers  another,  and  in  its 
turn  Is  partly  covered  by  still  another,  a»  in  claplmarduiii. 

boarding-^lerk  (bor'ding-klerk),  n.  The  em- 
ployee of  a  custom-house  agent  or  shipping 
nmi  whose  dutv  is  to  communicato  with  ships 
on  their  arrival  in  port.  [Eng.] 

boarding -house  (bor'ding-houa),  ti.  A  house  of 
entertainment,  more  home-like  than  a  bote)  or 
restaurant,  where  persons  are  furnished  with 
board  for  a  fixed  price. 

boarding-joist  (bor' ding-joist),  »i.  One  of  the 
joists  in  naked  flooring  to  which  the  boards  are 
fastened. 

boarding-machine  (bor'ding-ma-shon'),  it.  A 
machine  for  rubbing  the  surface  of  leather  to 
raise  the  grain. 

boarding-nettings  {bor'ding-net'ingg),  a.  pi. 
Nettings  of  small  rope  or  wire  fixed  around  the 
bulwarks  of  a  ship  to  prevent  her  from  being 
boarded.    See  netting. 

boarding-officer  (bor  ding-of  :i-ser),  n.  An  offi- 
cer of  trie  custom-house  who  boards  ships  on 
their  arrival  in  port  iu  order  to  examine  their 
papers  and  to  prevent  smuggling. 

boarding-pike  (bor'ding-piK),  »t.  A  short  pike 
used  in  naval  warfare  in  boarding  or  in  repel- 
ling boarders.    See  hol/-pike. 

boarding-school  (b6r'ding-sk8l),  a.  A  school 
which  provides  board  for  its  pupils;  a  school 
at  which  tho  pupils  are  fed  and  lodged. 

board-rack  (bord'rak),  n.  In  printing,  a  rack 
for  sliding  shelves  (called  Ulter-btmrds)  on 
which  to  lav  awav  composed  tvpe. 

board-rule  '(bord'ro)),  A  figured  scale  for 
finding  the  number  of  sqnarc  foet  in  a  board, 
without  calculation. 

board-school  (bord'skol),  h.  In  Great  Britain, 
a  school  under  the  management  of  a  school- 
li<Nird  consisting  (except  in  London)  of  from  5 
to  15  members,  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  a 
school  district ;  a  public  elementary  school. 

board-wages  (l*ord'wa  gcz*.  n.  ring,  ami  ;</.  A 
fixed  payment  ntado  to  domestic  servants  in 
lieu  of  board,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  live  out  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence from  home  of  their  employers. 


Sot  enough  is  left  hint  tosupply 
£kHlnJ.«uyrj,  or  a  foctman  a  lil 
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fishes  which 


•  applied  to  vari- 
a  projecting 


(«)  In  ta«l»J>d,  the  Cnyre*  aper,  a  Bah  of  the 
family  Coproida.  It  ha*  tbo  power  of  emending  and 
cuQtnctlBg  lu  month  at  will.  Wl»n  extendi 
take*  theforn  of  a  bus;  •  snout,  whence  Uw 


boast2  (b6st>,  r.  f. 
a  corruption  of  ho*. 


[Origin  tu 

h,  l  v.] 


unknown;  perhaps 


i  vo  wie  jonu-'ji  >r>  inn  n.xi  a  rowan  ku  una  is 
'  large  plate*  and  the  black  lateral  spola.  (r) 
i  .v.i»tr*ll*  i  il.  Il.mme,  etc.),  the  Pntaanpris 
■it,  a  specie*  of  the  fatullj  /VntaorMAtir.  ft  I* 


(of); 


fl  Indie*  l'inir.  ami  Inhabit,  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic northward  to  the  British  lijuU  (»>  Id  \«w  Zea- 
land, the  Cvttw  atutralu.  a  species  of  the  taiuuyZenidtr. 
II  la  related  to  the  John  dory.  Init  has  a  rough  tlcUt  and  ia 
destitute  of  lame  plate*  and  the  black  lateral 
In  southern  A 
reewm'njefris, 
esteemed  aa  a  food-flah. 
b  Garish  (bor'ish),  a.  [<  hoar  +  -l*Ai.]  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  boar ;  resembling  a  boar ;  swin- 
lab;  sensual;  cruel. 

In  hta  anointed  Utah  .tick  ko.ru*  fang*. 

Skak.,  Lear,  IU.  7. 

boar-spear  (bor'sper),  n.    [<  ME.  boretjxr,  < 

AS.  bar  aper e,  <  bar,  boar,  +  spcrc,  spear.]  A 

■pear  used  in  hunting  boars, 
boar-stag  (bor'stag),  n.   A  gelded  boar, 
boar's-tusk  I bora'tusk),  «.   A  common  name 

given  to  sheila  of  the  genus  JJcHtalium.   J.  IS. 

Sowerby,  Jr. 

boart  (bort),  i».  Same  as  bort. 
boast1  (bust),  r.  [<  ME.  batten,  boosts*,  <  bott, 
boast:  origin  unknown.  The  W.  bottio,  hot- 
tian  —  Corn,  bostye  a  Gael,  b>urt,  boast,  are 
from  tho  E.]  L  mtram.  It.  To  threaten;  ut- 
ter a  threat.—  S.  To  brag;  vaunt ;  speak  vain- 
gloriously  or  exaggeratedly,  as  of  one's  own 
worth,  property,  deeds,  etc. 

Soostr  not  myche.  It  U  t»»t  waaM : 

Bl  booslynge,  men  mowe  f.ndls  knowe. 

CaWs  B-ot  <£.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  M. 
By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  laith;  .  .  .  not  of  works, 
leat  any  man  should  Amu*.  F.pb.  u.  a,  II. 

8.  To  glory  or  exnlt 
with  laudable  pride. 

I  6oa*f  uf  you  to  litem  of  Macedonia.  t  Cor.  la.  Z. 

4.  To  be  possessed,  as  of  something  remarka- 
ble or  admirable ;  often  used  jocosely. 

It  |the  catltedral|  doea  not  appear  ao  rich  aa  the  amail- 
eal  church,  bul  boost*  of  a  little  organ,  which  aent  forth 
ilarly  lnkanuoaiouB  crtea. 

Ctnn'a,  Voyage  of  Beaicle,  L  I. 
-  Syn.  To  Matter  (aboal),  vapor,  crow  (almut  a  thing,  or 
over  a  perano),  swell,  talk  hkj,  imt  on  aire. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  brag  of;  speak  of  with 
pride,  vanity,  or  exultation :  as,  to  boott  what 

But  let  1dm  Aoasf 
Hit  knowledge  of  good  loal.  and  evil  gut. 

Jftf/i*.  r.  l,  xL  sa. 

Be  Ixxult  hta  life  aa  purer  than  thine  own. 

Team/son,  Hal  in  and  flalan. 

8.  To  glory  or  exult  in  possessing;  have  as  a 
source  of  pride :  often  in  a  jocose  sense :  as,  the 
village  boattt  a  public  pump. 

God  be  thanked,  the  mean  cat  of  nit  creatine* 
Boartt  two  aoul-aldea,  one  to  face  the  world  with. 
One  to  enow  a  woman  when  he  kirea  her. 

Brwmitfi,  One  Word  More. 

3.  To  magnify  or  exalt ;  make  over-confident ; 
vaunt :  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

They  that  truat  in  their  wealth,  and  boart  f  Armsrfrej  In 
tlx  multitude  of  their  richea.  Fa,  xllx.  o. 

Anus  not  rAussf/of  to-morrow.  Prov.  wrtL  1. 

Many  there  be  that  6oa*>  (AsWres  that  they  hare 
faith.  £sf»Wr.  4th  Sena,  bcf.  Edw.  VI.  (min. 

boast1  (boat),  n.  [<  ME.  boott,  bait :  see  the 
verb.  The  W.  bott  (=  Corn,  bott  =  It.  and 
Gael,  battl),  a  boast,  is  from  the  E.]  It. 
Clamor;  outcry. 

Be  crakkede  lost  and  iwnr  it  waa  nat  io. 

Chaucer.  Brere  ■  Tale.  1.  el. 

St.  Threatening;  menace— 3.  Brag;  vaunt- 
ing; language  expressive  of  ostentation,  pride, 
or  vanity. 

Heaaun  and  morali?  and  where  live  they  nioat, 
lu  Chrlatlan  cuinfort  or  hi  atul,.-  t^<u< ' 

Iti/rom.  KnthiuUufn. 

4.  A  cause  of  boast ine:  occasion  of  pride, 
vanity,  or  Uudable  exultation :  as,  Shakspere, 
the  boott  of  English  literature. 

Hta  Caudle  kt  alwayea  a  longer  titter  vp  then  himaelfe, 
and  the  boart  of  hki  Window  at  Midnight 

I'l'-  r.nrlt,  Mkro-coaiuograuhie,  A  Ptelender  to  Learnhig. 
-Syn.  Vaunt, 


1.  In  iNtwMtry, 
dress"  off  the  surface  of  a  stone  with  a  broad 
ihisel  and  mallet. — 2.  In  tculp.,  to  reduce  or- 
naments or  other  work  to  their  general  contour 
or  form,  preparatory  to  working  out  the  details. 
boast2  (boat),  n.  [Appar.  in  allusion  to  the 
ball's  rubbing  or  scraping  the  wall ;  <  boatl'*, 
r.]  In  tnmts,  a  stroke  by  which  the  ball  is 
driven  against  the  wall  of  a  court  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  rubbing  against  the  wall  makes 
the  hall  spin. 

boastancet,  «.  [<  boasti  +  Boasting. 
Can  ««•/•. 

boaster1  (bos'ter),  a.  [<  ME.  botter,  bo»tonr, 
<  bottfx,  boast.]  One  who  boasts,  glories,  or 
vaunts  with  exaggeration,  or  ostentatiously ;  a 
1  imager. 

boaster-*  fbfts'ter),  a.  [<  boatfl  +  -er>.]  A 
broad  chisel  used  in  rough-hewing  and  dressing 
off  the  surface  of  a  stone;  a  boasting-chisel. 

boastful  (bost'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  bosffnl,  <  6o*f, 
boast,  +  ->/.]  Given  to  boasting;  vaunting; 
bragging. 

U  a  aqnlre. 

Eaaaya,  L  14L 

Let  bnattful  rloqaence  declaim 
tK  honor,  liberty,  and  fame. 

»  A.«i,r,  prlaonor  for  Dent 

boastfully  (boat'ful-i),  adr.    In  a  boastful 

manner. 

boastfolnese  ;b6st'ful-nes),  n.  [<  boantfvl  + 
-«r*f.l    The  state  or  quality  of  being  boastful. 

boasting1  (bos'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  basting ;  verbal 
n.  of  boatti,  r.]  A  glorying  or  vaunting;  boast- 
ful or  ostentatious  words ;  bragging  lan^iSK*1. 
When  tooting  end*,  then  dignity  begin*.  >'e»N<r. 

■  Syn.  Brag,  bravado.  Mutter,  twiager.  awagsering,  »aui- 
itade.  parade,  vaporing,  rant. 


[Verbal  n.  of  boatf*, 


glory,  rodoiiM 

boasting?  (bos'ting),  n 

cT]    l.~ln  nososrw,  the  process  of  dressing  the 
surface  of  a  stone  with  a  broad 
chisel  and  mallet.— a.  In  srwfw. 
and  carving,  the  act  of  cutting 
a  stone  roughly  with  a  boasting- 
chisel,  so  as  to  give  it  the  general 
contour  of  a  statue  or  an  orna- 
ment.   Also  called  teabbliHg. 
boastingly  (bos'ting-li),  adr.   In  an  ostenta- 
tious manner;  with  boasting, 
boastive  (bos'tiv),  a.    [<  boatfl  +  -ire.]  Pre- 
sumptuous; boastful.    SHeuttone.  [Bare.] 
boastless  (bost'les),  a.    [<  boasti  +  -leu.) 
Without  boasting  or  ostentation.  [Bare.] 

MITHahtg  kind  hcneAcrorr  around, 
Boattbum,  aa  now  dearends  the  allont  ilow. 

Thornton,  .inmnicr,  I  ISM. 

boat  (bot ),  n.  [<  ME.  boot,  bntt,  Imt,  <  AS.  Mt  = 
Icel.  btit  (rare),  a  boat;  appar.  not  found  as  an 
orig.  word  elsewhere,  being  in  the  later  lan- 
guages appar.  borrowed  from  ME.  or  AS. ; 
namely  (from  ME.),  MD.  and  D.  boot  =  MLO. 
bit,  ha.  boot  (>  U.  Aoof),  and  (from  AS.)  Icel. 
bdtr  mm  8w.  bdt  a=  Dan.  band,  also  W.  bad  =  It. 
bad  aa  Gael,  bata,  and  ME.  batut,  battut.  It. 
batto  as  OF.  bat;  with  dim.  It.  battello  =  8p. 
batel  um  Pr.  battlh  =  OF.  bate),  F.  bateau .-  see 
bateau.]  1.  A  small  vessel  or  water-craft ;  espe- 
cially, a  small  open  vessel  moved  by  oars.  The 
lorma,  dimensions,  and  uses  of  boat*  are  very  various,  lite 
boat*  in  use  in  tha  L'nlted  States  naral  service  are  ateam- 
lanncbea,  launehrs,  steam -cutters,  cutters,  barges,  gigs, 
whale-boata,  and  dlngbic*. 

3.  Any  vessel  for  navigation :  usually  described 
by  another  word  or  by  a  prefix  denoting  its  use 
or  mode  of  propulsion :  as,  a  packet-Ami',  pas- 
sage-floaf,  steamboat,  etc.  The  term  is  frequent- 
ly applied  colloquially  to  vessels  even  of  the 
largest  size.— 3.  Any  open  dish  or  vessel  re- 
sembling a  boat:  as,  a  gravy  -boat;  a  butter- 
boat. 

The  crude  red  |ln  the  decomposition  of  snillur)  has  left 
a  riolet  deposit  In  Uie  bottom  of  the  boat*  In  which  It  was 
cooled.  Pop.  Set.  Mo  ,  \XV.  »K. 

4.  In  the  Rom.  Cat*.  C».,  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  incense  to  be  placed  in  the  thurible 
when  needed — all  In  the  same  boat,  all  rnzogrd 
In  tho  same  eutcrpTlw :  all  In  the  same  condition,  eipe. 
rislly  unfortunate  condition  1  all  to  hare  the  mime  (ste 
or  fortune.  — Boat  compass.  v*>emij<a*».—  High  boat 
Ore  *>>*.  — Paper  boat,  a  light  l>oat,  used  esiwclslly  fur 
ruing  snd  sporting  purposes,  nude  of  sheets  of  msnila 
paper,  or  of  imprrmiule  from  suiwrlor  uii'dcik-tiol  linen 
stock.  The  Arst  sheet  is  fnstelu-,1  lo  a  nioilcl  w  hich  cor- 
n^|Hrtids  to  the  Ulterior  of  tile  Utnt,  and  eost,-<l  with  sd- 
heMve  varnish  ;  attocht  r  sliet't  is  tlu'tt  put  over  tike  first ; 
and  so  on  until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained. 

boat  (bdt),  r.  [<  tout,  n.]  I,  fr«»«.  1.  To  trans- 
port in  a  Iwat:  as,  to  Itont  goods  across  a  lake. 
—2.  To  provide  with  boats.  [Bare.] 


Our  little  Amu  is  nut  lusreii  like  the  Thanies. 

H  alj-c.'e,  Letters,  L  SB. 

TO  boat  the  oar*,  to  take  them  out  of  the  rowlock* 
atidpla. e  them  fore  and  aft  on  Uie  thwarts. 

II.  iMb-ait*.  To  go  in  a  boat ;  row. 

I  baaitd  over,  ran 
My  .  raft  sgiMUrid. 

TViitty*»n,  Edwin  MorrH 

boaUble  <bo't§-bl),  a.  [<  boat  + -able.)  Navi- 
gable by  boats  or  small  river-eraft. 

boatage  (bd'tlj),  a.  [<  6oaf  +  -ogt.)  1.  Car- 
riage ny  boat,  or  the  charge  for  carrying  by 
boat.— 3t.  Boat*  collectively .—3.  The  i 
gate  carrying  capacity  of  the  1 
to  a  ship. 

ah" 'p\Srl,M!lr  tma°°i  th"£5?,5!ur9A        I'XV  10«. 
boatblll  (bot'bil),  n.   A  South  American  bird. 
Coehtraria  (or  Cancroma)  cochtearia,  related  to 
tho  true  herons:  so  named  from  the  shape  and 


size  of  the  bill,  which  is  very  broad  and  much 
vaulted.  Tito  hoatldll  Is  about  the  sine  of  and  somewhat 
resembles  a  night-heron  (apart  from  the  hill),  but  Is  the 
type  of  a  distinct  subfamily,  Courroinioie  (which  seel 


,*».   One  who  miilicf 


and  protecting  them  from  the 


Also  called  toar  fcuM  Arnw  and 

boat-builder  (bot'bU'der), 

boats;  aboatwright. 
boat-fly  i  bot'fli),  w.   An  aquatic  heteropterous 

hemipterous  Insect  of  tho  family  yotoneetida; 

which  swims  upon  its  back.   See  Xotemecta. 

Also  called  baek-ttcimmer  and  boat-intcct. 
boat-hook  (bot'huk),  n.   A  brass  or  iron  hook 

and  spike  fixed  to  a  staff  or  pole,  used  for  pull- 

iug  or  pushing  a  boat.    Also  called  gaff-getter, 

netting-pott,  pole-hook,  and  hitehcr. 
boat-house  (bdt'hous),  n.  A  house  or  shed  for 

storing  boat 

weather. 

boating  (bo'ting),  a.    CV*ri>al  n.  of  boat,  r.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  rowing  or  sailing  a 
boat,  especially  as  a  means  of  exercise  or 
amusement. — 9.  Transportation  by  boats. — 3. 
A  punishment  in  ancient  Persia,  consisting  in 
fastening  an  offender  on  his  back  in  a  boat  and 
leaving  him  to  perish  or  be  eaten  by  vermin. 

boat-Insect  (bot'in'sekt),  a.   Same  as  boat-jig. 

boationt  (bAlft'shon),  n.  [< L.  as  if  •boatioi.n-), 
equiv.  to  boattu,  a  crying  out,  <  boart,  earlier 
botare,  =  Gr.  .tonr,  cry  out,  roar,  bellow.]  A 
reverberation;  a  roar;  loud  noise.  [Bare.] 

The  guns  were  heard  .  .  .  alxml  a  hundred  Italian 
miles.  In  loud  boatu.tu.         bethaux,  Phyalco-Thcology. 

boat-keeper  (bot'ke'per),  v.  1.  One  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship's  boat  left  in  charge  of  it  during 
the  absence  of  tho  others.— 2.  One  who  keeps 
boats  for  hire. 

boatman  hot 'man),  a.;  pi.  boatmen  (-men).  1. 
A  man  who  manages  or  is  employed  on  a  boat ; 
a  rower  of  a  boat. 

The  (wo/ wis  u  piled  the  oar,  tbc  boat 
Went  light  along  the  stream. 

2.  A  hemipterous  insect  of  the  family  CoriMda 
and  genus  SoUmerta. 

boat-r&ciatr  (bot'ra'sing),  n.   A  trial  of  speed 
between  boats ;  racing  with  boats. 
boaVrope  (bot'rop).  «.    A  rope  to  fasten  a 
called  a  jxiiNtcr. 


bout,  usually  i 


boat  s-gripes  tWit* 'grips),  m.  pf.  Lashings  used 
to  secure  boats  hoisted  at  the  davits. 


Digitized  by  Google 


boat-shaped 

boat-shaped  (bot'shapt),  a.  Having  the  share 
of  a  boat;  navicular;  cynibiform:  hollow  like 
a  boat,  as  (in  bot.)  the  valve*  of  some  pericarps, 
"j.  in  ornitL,  applied  to  the  Call  of  - 


806  bobbin 

a  im'i  Uil :  .  .  .  strips  of  red  flannel  or  red  feather*  are  boh*t  (bob),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr.  60*- 
•ometinmadded^  .  .  foroln«  •  IdnJ  of  Iam*1^wI0i  Ui.  bi„„  r<  ME.  ootfVs,  <  OF.  bober,  mock,  de- 
|H»nU  of  the  hoo    projecting  al^usl^sUners^  ^  _ 

<</)  A  float  or  cork  for  »  ftjh  lint. 
4.  A  small  wheel  made  entirely  of  a  thick  piece 


"       bing.  [< 

sua,    ccivo,  cheat.]    1.  To  mock;  deride;  insult. 
So  by  slche  fcynyd  royraclis  men  by 
displscn  Mod,  as  the  tonuentour.  that  I 

9.  To  deceive;  delude;  cheat. 


Ad.  .,ili.,.,IL.;. 


Bo»l  Uijc*1  —  T.H  of  *  Guckst. 

a.  the  boat-tailed  grackle,  tjuovixjlu  major,  In  which  the 
plane  of  the  feather,  of  each  Ivalt  meets  that  of  the  other 
half  obliquely,  slanting  downward  mid  toward  the  (In- 
dian line,  and  thai  Induce,  a  reentraiiee  or  hollow  of  the 
upper  surfsc*  and  a  salience  ur  keel  below 
boat-Shell  (bot'shel),  n.  The  English  name  of 
the  sheila  of  the  genus  Cymbium  or  Cymba,  be- 
longing to  the  family  To/tififto.  See  cut  under 
Cymbium. 

boat-skid  (bot'skid),  n.  AW.,  a  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  a  ship's  side  to  prevent  chafing 
when  a  boat  is  hoisted  or  lowered. 

boatsmant  (bots'man),  n.  [<  bond,  pons,  of 
boat,  +  man  ;  =  D.  ooofjeiwon  —  Sw.  Mtirmtm  a 
Dan.  baatbman,  boatswain.]  1.  A  boatswain. 
— 9.  A  boatman. 

boat-song  (bot'soug),  a.  A  vocal,  or  occasion- 
ally an  instrumental,  musical  composition, 
either  intended  actually  to  be  sung  while  row- 
ing or  sailing  or  written  in  imitation  of  a  song 
thus  used.    Bee  barcarole. 

boatswain  (bot 'swan;  colloq.  and  in  naut. 
use,  bo'sn),  n.  [Also  colloq.  and  naut.  6os«« 
(formerly  in  good  literary  use)  ;  early  mod.  E. 
boatnrain,  boaVmn,  botcftraine,  <  late  ME.  bvt- 
ncayne ;  <  ftouf  +  gtwin,  in  the  sense  of  'boy  ser- 
vant.' The  alleged  AH.  'OahiKiin  is  not  author- 
ized.] 1.  A  subordinate  officer  of  a  ship,  who 
has  charge  of  the  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  and 
cordage.  It  Is  hit  duty  also  to  summon  the  crew  for  any 
evolution,  and  to  saslst  the  executive  officer  in  the  necc.- 
ury  buiineiaof  theahlp.  Ill*  •lation  la  al»a}»<iti  the  fore- 
castle, and  a  silver  call  or  whistle  U  the  badge  of  his  office. 
9.  A  jager  or  skua:  any  bird  of  the  genua 
Lettri*  or  .Stereorariw. 

Dr.  Bcaaela  killed  three  fork-tailed  gull.,  ami  two  fsxtf. 
rnvtiw.  C.  F.  Hall,  l-olar  Expedition,  p.  389. 

8.  A  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Phaethon.  See 
tropic-bird.—  Boatswain's  mate,  an  assistant  of  a  hoat- 
twaln.  Boatswain  ■  mate  Inflicted  corporal  puniahment 
before  tt  n>  abolished. 

boat-tailed  <>>t't4ld),      Having  the  tallboat- 

Seo  boat-shaped. 

(bAt'talz),  n.  pi.  In  ornith.,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  American  graekles, 
subfamily  Qul*calina',  family  Iclerida",  Irom  tlie 


of  bull-neck  or  sea-cow  leather,  perforated  for 
the  reception  of  the  spindle,  used  for  polishing 
the  inside  of  the  bowls  of  *|>oons  and  the  con- 
cave portions  of  other  articles.— 6t.  The  words 
repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza;  the  burden  of 
a  song. 

••Tnh'^1^"Wm^nr^&,K.Wea. 
6.  A  short  jerking  action  or  motion:  as,  a  fro* 

of  the  head.— 7.  In  change-ringing,  a  set  of  hob3  (bob),  n.  [<  fcofrS,  r.  Cf.  OP.  6o5c,  mocking. 


May  her  pranki  and  W»  the  fonle. 

r«r»rrr«^,  A  Pretic  Epigram. 


Widow,  t.  L 


MMMon  tnssf  otlwr,), 
3.  To  gain  by  fraud  or  cheating 


Gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobbit  from  hint. 

Shot,,  Othello,  T.  1. 


changes  which  may  bo  rung  on  6,9,  10,  or  12 
bells.  That  rung  on  6  hella  I*  called  a  bob  minor ;  on  t) 
bells,  a  bob  ma/nr;  on  1C  bclla,  a  bob  royal;  and  on  12 
be  lit,  ■  ijub  mfTiuoM. 

8.  A  triangular  or  four-sided  frame  of  iron  or 
wood,  vibrating  on  an  axis,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  motion  of  the  connecting-rod  of  an  engino 
Is  communicated  to  a  pump-rod,  the  former 
being  usually  horizontal;  tho  latter  vertical  or 
considerably  inclined.— 9.  A  dance.  [Scotch.] 

<>  what'n  a  t>n*  waa  the  bob  o'  ImnbUoe. 

Jatobite  Sung. 

10.  A  particular  kind  of  wig;  a  bob-wig. 

•of  Cookery. 


deception.]  A  taunt ;  a  jeer  or  flout;  a  trick. 


Let 

1  hare  liad  too  many  of  th 


crlcaTehartwtw; 
:rn  :  ami  her  qullleU. 
Ftrtdter,  Tanier  Ti 

T  am  heholdlnit  U>  yon 
For  aJ^ljonT  merry  trlcka  yon  |w<  upon  n 


To  give  the  bob  tot,  to  make  a  f.-d  of ; 

It  can  be  no  other  | 
Bat  to  17 iM  me  rAe  bob. 

Slamnper,  Maid  of  Honour,  Iv.  s. 

bob*  (bob),  a.  [<  ME.  bobbe.  an  insect  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  spiders  and  lice;  x 
8w.  bobba,  a  certain  insect,  buprestia  Perhaps 
the  same  word  as  froM,  a  bunch,  of  which  a  dial, 
sense  is  'ball*;  of.  attcrcop,  a  spider,  lit-  'poi- 
son-head'or  'poison-bunch';  cf.  also  pill-beetle. 
Cf.  Icel.  bobbi,  a  snail-shell;  komast  i  bobba. 
get  into  a  puzzle.]  A  louse ;  any  small  insect, 
HalUtecll.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
bobac.bobak  (bob'ak),  a.  [Pol.  bobak.]  Tlie 
Polish  marmot,  Arctomut  hobae. 
An  infantry  soldier:  as,  tho  light  fcoAs  :  pos-  Bobadll  (bob'B^lii),  „.  *[Tl,e  name  of  a  boast- 

1    ful  character  in  lien  Jonson's  "Every  Man  in 


Be  had  >een  flaurn  t»J>»  nueeeeded  by  majors,  which  In 
their  turn  irave  way  to  negligent.,  i»  hlch  were  at  laat  total 


ly  routed  by  baci  and  ranilliei.   GoMnnUk,  Hlehard  Xaah. 
11.  A  shilling.    Formerly  bobttiri.  [Slang.] 
•' Well,  please  yonrvlf."  onoUi  the  tinker;  "you  .hall 
the  tick,  for  four  bob,'  .  .  .  "  Koiir  6<*.-fo«r  .hll- 
linir. :  it  l»  a  prat  .uro,'  aaid  Lenny. 

BkI«*t,  My  >OTel,  le.  4. 

19.  An  infantry  soldier:  as. 
siblv  so  called'because  soldiers  were 
in  England  with  a  shilling.  [Slang.]  — 13.  A 
seat  mounted  on  short  runners,  used  either  for 
pleasure  coasting  or  for  the  conveyance  of 
loads  over  ice  or  snow ;  a  sled.  [American.]  — 
Bob  at  the  bolster.  Same  a«  nuhinnJancr.— Dry  bob. 
at  Eton  Ocdleur.  Rutland,  a  boy  who  devote*  himself  to 
cricket  or  foot-lnll:  in  <.ppo«ltlon  to  ie»f  i»A  one  who 
makea  liuallnit  hU  |*tncinal  recreation.—  Oacillattiui  ur 
rodclnx  bob-  i*ame  a.  bala-nct-bob. 
bob1  (bob),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr. 
/jiiti7.  [<  fco/ii,  tt.,  3,  from  the  vibrating  move- 
ment ;  cf.  Icel.  bov]>a.  wave  up  and  down.  In 
sense  I.,  2,  thero  is  reference  to  the  short,  cut- 
off appearance  of  bobs.  In  sense  II.,  4,  <  bolA, 
«..,  3  u<)  (r).  This  verb  is  probably  in  part 
vaguelv  imitative,  and  not  directly  connected 


his  Humour."]    A  blustering  braggart. 
BobadiUsVn  (bob-a-dil'ian),  a.    Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  Bobadil,  or  a  blustering  feuow 
who  makes  pretenses  to  prowess. 
BobadiUam  (bob'a-<lil-izm),  n.    [<  Bohatiit  + 
-i«OT.]   Blust«ring"conduct  or  braggadocio, 
bobak,  n.    See  bohae. 

bobancet,  n.  [ME.,  also  1/obaunet, <  OF.  bottanee 
(K.  bombanee)  —  Pr.  Imbtmsa,  ostentation,  dis- 
play, =  It.  bombanza,  exultation.  (_'f.  MI^.  ooas- 
tricu*,  proud,  ostentatious,  <  L.  bombus,  a  buz- 
zing sound:  see  bomb*.]  Boasting.  Cham-err. 
bobber1  (bob'cr).  a.  [<  6o61  +  -cri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  bobs. —  2.  One  who  flshea 
with  a  bob. — 3.  One  of  the  artificial  flies  of  an 
angler's  cast. 


When  looian  ihoala 
Of  dolphin,  bob  their  uotea  thruaiih  the  brine. 

A"ca<«.  Eitdymlon,  I.    2.  A  deceiver, 
ften  with  off:  as,  to  bobbery  (bob'er-i),  it. ;  pi.  bobberief  (-iz).  [Pop- 
tdarly  regarded  as  a  native  E.  term,  <  oool,  r., 
J«(<2,"r.,  +  -<ry,  but  reallv  of  Anglo-Indian  ori- 


il. 


gin,  Wing  an  ac 


com. 


,   with  the  noun.]    X«  JrrtJtsT.  1.  To  canso  a  t*Jiort  ^ 
fact  that' their  tails  are  boat-shaped.   See  cut  jerky  motion  of;  ef^tjiya ^?>^°f  bobW^,  ».  [<?«*«  + -er>.]  1.  One  who  scoffs. 

£tL«V?r13Z?-n         A  >,    ,  K.lMee  acSurtesV  '  " '  Bitter  t.nntera,  dr,  ^r..  nyppln,.  gyberv 

boatwright  (bot'nt),  ».    A  boat-builder.  a  courtesy.  .korm  fnl  m.^ker.  of  others. 

bob1  (bob),  n.     [Under  the  form  bob  are  in-  f,f  .i,.i^vi„_  >rfjL  tl,»lp  .mm  tbnmL.li  tht*  lirltia*  7"oOCn.foW      CompfeXiolM  (IST-'X 

eluded  several  words  of  obscure  origin,  mostly 
colloquial  and  without  a  definite  literary  his- 
tory, and  in  consequence  now  more  or  less  con- 
fused in  sense  as  well  as  in  form.  The  differ- 
ent senses,  in  their  noun  and  verb  uses,  have 
reacted  on  each  other,  and  cannot  now  be  en- 
tirely disentangled.  Boot,  «.,  a  duster,  etc., 
K  Sc.  bob,  bah,  a  cluster,  bunch,  nosegay,  < 
ME.  bob,  bobbe,  a  cluster;  cf.  Icel.  bobbi,  a  knot 
Ittodnt,  Haldorsen),  and  Gael,  babag,  a  cluster, 
frdoYiii,  a  tassel,  fringe.  In  sonBcs  5, 6,  7,  rather 
from  fcoot.  t.  U,  1 ;  in  senses  10,  11,  13,  bob  is 
short  for  too-trifl,  &o*-*ficA\  bolnlcd,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  bunch;  a  cluster;  a  nosegay.  [Now  chiefly 
Scotch.] 
Vynsa  . 


rily,  or  by  short 
>osely,  in  a  sway- 
to  bob  against  a 
r  back  and  forth, 
or  a  person. 


with  wondere  erete  dofifn.  of  grape*. 

MS  in  UaUiuxll. 
The  rote  an*  hswthom  aweet  I'll  twine 
To  make  s  bob  for  thee.   Uo;ry,  Tlie  Hay  maker*. 
2f.  The  seed-vessel  of  flas,  hops,  etc.— 3.  Any 


2.  To  cut  short  ;  dock: 
bob  or  bob  off  a  horse's  t* 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  act  jei 
quick  motions ;  move  or  play 
ing  or  vibrating  manner:  as 
person;  to  Imb  up  and  down, 
as  a  pith-ball  or  other  object 
A  birthday  Jew«  1  bobbin;/  at  llielr  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  Jerky  bow  or  obeisance. 

He  rolled  in  opoil  two  little  turned  leg.,  sad  hating 
UMini  gravely  to  Uie  Iwr,  who  MiA, 
his  little  lrg>  under  his  table.  /XV 

3.  To  dance.    [Scotch.]— 4 
with  a  bob,  as  for  eels,  or  by  giving 
jerking  motion  in  the  water. 

I'll  bob  for  no  more  eels.         Sbirley,  Hyde  Park.  v.  S. 

These  are  Ihc  ImlU  they  !*J>  with. 

Brau,  unii  Fl.,  Captain,  UL  4. 


>f  liind.  Mp  re,  ()  father! 
a  common  exclamation  of  surprise :  bay,  father; 
re,  a  vocative  particle  expressing  surprise.]  A 
squabble;  a  row;  a  disturbance:  as,  to  kick  up 
a&of'frery.    [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 


rf  graveit  u>  him.  put 
fceiw,  Pkkwtck,  xxxiv. 

To  angle  or  fish 
ing  the  hook  a 


small  round  object  swinging  or  plaving  loosely  bob'-'  (bob),  r.  1.:  pret,  and  pp.  bobbed,  ppr.  6o*- 

bina.    [<  ME.  imbbrn,  strike.    Origin  o 
perhaps  in  part  imitative;  cf.  bob*,  r.   Cf.  Sc. 


JVTV-I,  —  "  « "K"*e,         ^"»»«"#.  vuu    t  "  •  V1  -       «■•«*•  I'f*  t 

at  the  end  of  a  cord,  liue,  flexible  chain,  wire,    binq.    [<  ME.  bobben,  strike.    Origin  ( 
rod,  or  the  like,   spertflralty    (<•)  A  llUle  pendant  or 
ornament  so  attached  ;  un  ear-urop. 

In  Jewel.  drv«ol.  and  at  earh  ear  a  bob. 

Dnol<  „,  tr.  of  Juvenal »  Satires,  vl. 
Those  Indian,  who  are  found  to  .ear  all  the  gold  they 
ha»  c  in  the  world  In  a  *n(,.t  the  ».«*•. 

'    >  of  the  World  UL 


pr.  bob- 
bscurc, 


(»)  The  baU  or  weight  st  the  end  of  .  pendulum,  plumb- 
line,  and  the  like.  iriTlle  movable  weiAt  on  the  graduat- 
ed arm  of  a  tleclyanL  (.fl  A  knot  of  worms,  rag.,  or  older 
luret.  Ilxed  to  a  »lrlo».  with  or  wjOiuul  n  l..«.,k,  ai 
In  angling.  (')  I  ...rutrrly,  a  grub  or  larva  o! 
for  bait. 

Vellow  bri*  turned  up  before  the  plough 
Are  cblcfcvt  bait  »llh  "irk  and  lend  enough. 

J.  t»,,.,ii:  ilecrcU  of  Angling,  u.  (l«WX 
CO  AgangofftiJ_h.."k5 

The  >xih  .  .  .  \<  formed  l>v  trlng  three  ho..k»  bvether, 
hack  to  back,  and  covering  their  ihauk.  with  a  portion  ot 


bob,  a  mark  or  butt.]    1.  To  strike;  beat. 

With  the  Mt  of  hU  blade  he  toi*i<  blui  so  .  .  . 
He  clefo  him  to  the  roler. 

D.^nrtion  "/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  I.  73W. 

Ill  not  be  M.'if  In  th'  nr«e. 

b'UUhtr,  Mons.  Tbotuaa,  11.  2. 

2.  To  jog;  shake;  nudge. 

Mr.  Ilarley  du6M  me  at  everv  line  to  Uke  notice  of 
tlie  lxiaufiea.  Strip,  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  >... 

(bob),  a.    [<  Imlfl  r.]    A  shake  or  jog; 


kicking  op  a  bobbery 
In  the  kltclien.      "  "  &*w,  logoUUby  Legend..  I.  :A 

bobbin  (bob'in),  ft.  [Formerly  bolnn ;  =  D.  bobtjn 
=  It.  dial.  Imbina,  <  F.  fcoWnc,  a  bobbin ;  of  un- 
known origin,  perhaps  Celtic;  cf.  Gael,  babnn, 
a  tassel,  fringe,  babaa,  a  cluster,  tassel.  This 
would  bring  fcoWse  inio  connection  with  E.  dial. 
6o6Ws,  a  small  fagot  (unless  this  is  a  var.  of 
bobbin  =  bari»i),  and  6o«*i»,  a  little  knob  hang- 
ing by  a  string  attached  to  a  latch.  See  two1.] 
1.  A  reel  or  spool  for  holding  thread,  speclfi- 
callv— <rt>  One  of  the  weight*  used  to  steady  the  thtrail* 
In  plllow-lare  making,  each  bvdibin  having  a  .lender  it**<  k 
ar-iuiMl  w  hlch  a  |suiof  the  thread  l»  wound ;  funoerly  made 
of  bone,  but  now  commonly  of  wood.  |M  A  fpool  with  a 
head  at  one  or  both  ends,  Intended  to  have  thread  or  y»m 


a  blow:  ns,  "pinches,  nips,  and  bob*," 
Tlie  Scholemaster. 

He  thnl  n  f.«il  doth  Very  wltely  hit 

:  foolishly,  ulllHsigli  be  smart, 
:IU  Mllseieu  <if  the  Utb. 

Sbitk-,  As  you  Like  It,  1L  ' 


.Nut  to  . 


wound  ou  it.  and  i 
sewing' mndilnea. 

lli-iice — 2.  Eitherof  the  two  spool-shaped  pari* 
of  an  electromagnet,  consisting  of  a  central  core 
of  soft  iron  wound  around  with  a  considerable 
length  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire. —  3.  A 
narrow  tape  or  small  cord  of  cotton  or  linen. 
—  4.  A  hank  of  Kussian  flax,  consisting  of  6, 
9,  or  12  heads,  according  to  the  quality.-  Bob- 
bin and  fly-frame,  lol  A  machine  used  In  cotton-roan- 
ulscture  for  Uklng  the  sliver  as  received  from  the  draw. 
Ing  frame  and  converting  it  Into  roving  or  slubhlng ;  thi» 
i.  the  ftrst  ortonrse  frame.  ('•)  A  mac' 
the  dubbing  from  tlie  llrat  frame  and  c 
coanc  yarn. 


It  i 


Digitized  by  Google 


bobbin  (bob'in),  r.  [<  bobbin,  n.]  To  wind 
on  bobbins  or  spool*,  as  thread. 

bobblnet  (bob-in-et'  or  bob'in-ct),  n.  A  com- 
mon contracted  form  of  bobbin-net. 

bobbing  (bob'lng),  a.  [E.  dial,  also  bobbing; 
verbal  n.  of  bob*,  r.,  II.,  4.J  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  Ashing  with  a  bob. 

bobbin-net  (bob-in-uef),  ».  A  machine-made 
cotton  netting,  consisting  of  parallel  threads 
which  form  the  wary,  upon  which  two  systems 
of  oblique  threads  are  Laid  in  sueh  a  way  that 
each  of  the  ohlique  threads  makes  a  turn  around 
each  of  the  warp-threads,  producing  a  nearly 
hexagonal  mesh.  See  tulle.  Often  contracted 
to  bobbinet. 

In  laws,  Mr.  John  Heathcuat  obtained  *  tiurnl  fur  * 
vooton-Mcr  machine,  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
produce  by  macldiiery  an  Imitation  at  pillow  luce. 

A.  Hnrtnw,  Wearing,  p.  SO). 

bobbin-Winder  (bob'in-win'd'er),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  winding  thread  or  yarn  upon  a  bob- 
bin, spool,  or  shuttle,  baring  a  device  for  dis- 
tributing the  thread  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  in  winding  any  desired  shape. 

bobbin-WOTk  (bob'm-werk),  n.  Work  woven 
with  bobbins. 

bobbish  (bob'ish),  a.  (Cf.  bobl,  r.l  Hearty; 
in  good  spirits  and  condition.  [Colloq.] 

bobble  (bob'l),  r.  i. :  pret.  and  pp.  babbled,  ppr. 
bobbling.    rPreq.  of  M-l,  r.    Ct.  bubble*.]  To 


male  iwi  the  black  livery  only  In  the  breeding  sea- 
atin,  and  Is  only  tf.rn  tn  song.  Ho  molt*  In  midsummer 
or  in  August,  actjqhing  a  plumage  like  that  of  the  female. 
Moth  sexes  are  then  known  u  reed-bird*  111  tile  Middle 
states,  a*  riee -birds  in  the  Southern  State*,  ami  as  butter, 
bints  In  Jamaica.  In  the  >)»rfnjr  the  male  acquires  his 
black  and  buff  tuil  without  niolttug  any  feathers :  whence 
the  correct  popular  uotMi.  Inued,  however,  on  crroiH'ous 
premises,  that  the  reed-birds  turn  Into  U..r-.Hnks  In  the 
Hiing,  The  hint  li  abundant  In  most  of  the  tutted 
.Mate*,  and  in  a  regular  lulgratit,  breeding  on  the  ground 
In  meadows  In  the  Northern  State*  and  Canada,  In  the 
fall,  when  fat  ami  flocking  in  the  marabc*  to  feed  upon 
wild  oat*  (Zuania),  it  is  much  esteemed  tor  tile  taMe. 
Also  railed  bob-iincotn,  facetiously  Hubert  of  Littevtn  (see 
Iwo-finnWN),  skvnkUaekbird,  from  its  coloring,  which  re- 
semldea  tlial  of  tile  skunk,  and  uwutvieink. 

The  rrack-hralncd  babriink  court*  his  crary  mate, 
Coined  on  a  bulnuh  tipsy  with  tils  weight. 

O.  W,  HUiaei,  Spring. 

bob-sled  (bob'sled),  n.  A  sled  consisting  of  a 
body  resting  on  two  short  sleds  called  bobs, 
placed  one  behind  the  other.  Bobsleds  are  u*ed 
for  the  transportation  of  limber. etc.,  and,  when  of 
l-ull.l  for  roasting,  are  also  called  douMe-rniuiersur 
h*As.    i  American,] 

bob-sleigh  (bob'sla);  n.   A  sleigh  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  a  bob-sled.  [I".  8.] 
bobltey  (bob'sta),  n.    [<  fcofil  +  stay*.]  Xaut., 
one  of  two  or  three  ropes  or  chains  extending 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  cut- 


bob  up  and  down ;  move  with  continu 
Ding.    [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

bobble  (bob'l i.  s.  [<  bubble,  r.]  The  move- 
ment of  agitated  water.    [Colloq.,  Eng.] 

bobby  (bob'i),  s.;  pi.  ftooW*  (-ix). [A  slang 
term,  from  Bobby,  dim.  of  Bob,  familiar  form  of 
Rottert,  in  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Also 
colled  peeler,  from  his  surname.]  A  policeman: 
a  nickname  first  given  to  the  members  of  the 
police  force  established  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
act  (passed  in  18'Jl»)  for  improving  the  police  in 
and  near  London. 

bob-cherry  (bob'cher'i),  n.  [<  bob*  +  cherry.] 
A  child's  play  consisting  in  catching  with  the 
teeth  a  cherry  or  other  fruit  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, lintel  of*  a  door,  or  other  high  place,  as  it 
swings  to  and  fro. 

bob- flailing  (bob' fish 'ing>,  ».  Same  as  clod- 
fishing. 

boblzationt  (bO-bi-*»'«hou),  n.  [<  bo  +  W,  syl- 
lables used  in  singing,  +  ■s-atiou.']  In  mmie, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a 
general  term  for  the  various  methods  of  naming 
the  tones  of  the  wale  (for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence and  accuracy  of  singing)  by  syllables.  See 
solmization,  bebisation,  bocedization,  dameniza- 
Hon,  labtcedization. 

bob- Lincoln  (bob-ling'kon),  n.  [Also  boblincoH. 
bob-o-litifoln,  as  if  it  were  Bob  o'  l.mcnln,  and 
hence  still  further  expanded  to  Robert  of  IAu- 
eoln,  in  allusion  to  tlie  proper  names  Robert 
(see  bobby)  and  Lincoln ; »  fanciful  imitation  of 
the  bird's  note.  Now  usually  bobolink,  q.  v.] 
The  bobolink. 

The  luxurimis  little  AoWincoi*  revels  among  the  clover 
hlinnms  of  the  meadow*.    Imng,  Knickerbocker,  p.  117. 
Over  tile  mountain-aide  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Lincvin  la  telling  his  name. 

Bryant,  Robert  of  Lincoln. 

bobolink  (bob'o-linek').  it.  [Also  boblink,  and 
earlier  boblincolii,  bohlincon  (sec  above);  an 
imitation  of  the  bird's  note.]  An  American 
osclne  passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Icteridn- 
and  subfamily  Jgeleeimr,  the  Dolichonyx  oryti- 
torus,  named  from  its  hearty  voluble  song  in 


spring.  The  male  Is  about  7J  Inches  long,  black,  with  a 
bun  nape,  and  much  white  or  pale  ash  on  the  back  and 
wtngs ;  the  tall  feather,  are  very  acute.    The  female  is 


Their  function  is  to  hold  the  bowsprit 
down  in  its  place,  and  counteract  the  upward 
strain  exerted  by  the  headstays  Bobstay  holes, 

holes  In  the  fore  part  of  the  knee  of  the  head  In  a  ship, 
formerly  serving  to  secure  the  boliatay.  Weal*. —  Bob- 
Stay  pleoe,  a  umber  fastened  to  the  main  piece  of  the 
head  Ul  a  ship,  to  which  the  ltolwtay  is  secured.  Bob- 
stay  plate*,  Iron  plates  by  which  the  lower  emls  of  the 
Nibstays  are  secured  b>  the  stem. 

bobstickr  (bob'stik),  ».  [<  bob*  +  sfici;  the 
application  is  not  clear.]  A  shilling;  a  bob. 
[Slang.] 

bobtail  ibob'tal),  n.  [<  fto&l,  s.,  or  fto6>,  r.,  I., 
'J,  +  tail*.]  1.  A  short  tail,  or  a  tail  cut  short. 
—St.  A  contemptible  fellow ;  a  cur.  X.  K.  I).— 
3.  Collectively, the  rabble:  used  in  contempt, 
most  frequently  in  the  phrase  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail.— 4.  A  kind  of  short  arrow-head.  PfaiirM 
bobtailed(bob'tald),n.  [<  bobtail  +  -erfa.]  Hav- 
ing the  tail  cut  short:  as, "a  bobtailed cur," Mr 
R.  V Estrange — Bobtailed  oar.  a  small  street-car  de- 
signed to  tie  used  without  a  conductor  or  guard,  ami  draw  ti 
uitnally  by  one  hi*»*.  [Local,  l\  H.l 
bobUil-wlg  (bob'tal-wig'),  n.    A  wig  with  a 

short  cue,  worn  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
bob-white  (bob'hvrit'),  «.    [So  called  from  its 
note.]    A  name  of  the  bird  Orfyx  rirjiniasmt, 
commonly  known  in  America  as  the  quail  or 
partridge.    See  cut  under  quail. 

In  the  .North  and  East,  he  is  called  Quail ;  In  the  Sontli 
and  Wert  he  Is  Partridge ;  while  everywhere  be  U  known 
U  Bob  H  mitt. 

A.  M  Mover.  Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod.  p.  «e.l. 

bob-Wig  (bob' wig),  n.    [Short  for  lM,bttul-u-ig.] 
A  bobtail-wig. 
A  W-v.}  ami  a  black  silken  hag  tied  to  It 

Addison,  Spectator,  >'o.  129. 

bocaget.  ».   A  by-form  of  bomtge. 

bOCaJ  (DO'kal),  n.  [=  P.  bolcaal  =  O.  iiokttl,  < 
F.  luteal  =  Sp.  Pg.  Ixteal  =  It.  boetale;  cf.  ML. 
bucali*.  batiealis,  (.  Or.  t1ai*u0jc,  also  KaintOjc,  a 
vessel  in  which  wine  or  water  is  cooled  -.  cf. 
LGr.  ;Uvk&m>v,  also  «ii»<i>^.c,  B  narrow-necked 
vessel  that  gurgles  when  water  is  [Hiureil  in  or 
out:  said  to  be  imitative:  cf.  Or.  .iavai/.av,  lull, 
sing  a  lulluby.]  1.  A  cylindrical  glass  vessel 
witn  a  short,  wide  neck  and  large  mouth,  uwd 
to  contain  anatomical  sisecimens  and  the  like, 
preserved  in  spirit*. — 2.  Tlie  mouthpiece  of  a 
brass  musical  instrument,  as  a  horn,  u  trumpet, 
or  a  trombone. 

bocan,  'i.    Same  as  buean. 

bocardo  (b0-kiir'd6>.  [An  artificial  tcrm.l 
1.  In  htgir.  the  mnemonic  name  of  that  mood 
of  the  third  ugure  of  syllogism  in  which  the  ma- 


jor premise  is  a  \ 
a  universal  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a 
particular  negative  proposition:  as.  Some  pa- 
triarchs (Enoch,  Elijah)  are  not  mortal;  but 
all  patriarchs  are  men;  hence,  some  men  are 
not  mortal,  of  the  seven  lettera  which  compos*  the 
word,  five  are  significant  The  three,  vowels,  o,  is,  o.  Indi- 
cate the  quality  of  the  premises  and  conclusion  ;  t>  shows 
that  lite  mood  Is  to  lie  reduced  Ui  liarbara  of  the  first  Ag- 
ere ;  c,  that  the  redaction  is  per  impassibiU.  The  word 
wa»  probably  Invented  by  Fctrus  Iltspanua.   See  xaooifl. 

2.  A  prison:  so  called  from  the  old  north  gate 
of  Oxford,  which  had  this  name  and  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a  prison.  Xares. 

Was  not  this  |Achan]  a  seditious  fellow?—  Was  he  not 
worthy  to  bo  cast  Ul  bocmrdo  or  little-ease  T 

Latimer,  Sermons,  fol.  106  0, 

bocaalne  (bok'a-sin),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bocnterine,  btnxiutin  (Into  ME.  ftoiesy),  <  P.  boe- 
eatin,  now  vOMcYistrtn  =  It.  bvecaeeino  =  8p.  bo- 
eadn,  boeaei  =  Pg.  Inwtrim,  buckram,  <  Turk. 
liwhdti,  Itoghdsi,  cotton  clolh.]  It.  A  linen  stuff 
woven  so  fine  as  to  look  like  silk.— 2.  At  the 
present  day,  in  tlie  I/evant,  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth.  Schuyler. 

boccA  (liok'S),  «.  n»-.  =  8p-  Pg.  boea  =  P. 
bouehe,  <  L.  bueea,  cheek,  esp.  as  puffed  out: 
see  bucv».]  The  round  hole  in  a  glass- furnace 
by  which  the  fused  glass  is  taken  out. 

boccaccio  (bo-ka'chio),  n.  [It.,  one  having  a 
large  mouth,  hoeeaeeia,  t.,  a  large  ugly  mouth, 
<  borxYi,  mouth  (<  h.  bucea,  cheek:  see  bueea), 
+  aug.  -actio:  see  -act.  Hence  the  Btirname 
Boccaccio.']  A  name  given  by  the  Italians 
about  San  Francisco  to  the  Seoattade*  pauei- 
tpini*,  a  scorptenold  fish  of  California.  II  baa  very 
small  scale*  and  a  projecting  lower  Jaw,  attains  a  length 
of  so  h*  he*,  ami  Is  a  «.:<mI  foml  flah,  abundant  hi  rathor 
deep  water  along  the  coast. 

boccale  (bo-ka'le),  h.  [It.:  see  boeal.]  A  liquid 
measure  used  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  before  tho 
introduction  of  the  metric  system,  for  wine  and 
oil.  Its  capacity  in  different  cities  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Eob«na  1  i-J.      l.lii  IS 

Horence    for  wine  l.l«o      l  oo  1,» 

"   oil  llMt  OIW  1.10 

Leghorn                          1.(1*4  0M  Lit 

Mo.lena  -  fur  wine  1.007  l.«»  L7» 

Mice  — for  win*              o.ow  o  uo  fl.7i 

—  for  wine,  old       1  4U8  LSI  1.S6 

•'       new      1.H2S  l.i»  in 

for  on,  ..Id            i.w«  1.75  J.I0 

"     new  i(*a  LSI  2.17 

LM7  1.(13  1.94 

H15  1»  1.4* 

o.eM    o.en  o.7t 

1012      O.S»  1.07 

boccamela  (bok-a-mS'U),  ».  [XL.]  A  kind  of 
weasel  found  in  southern  Europe,  I 'u  tori  us  boc- 
camela. 

boccarelt,  n.    See  boekcrel. 

boccarella  (bok-a-rel'|),  n.  [It..  <  bocea,  q.  v.] 
A  small  aperture  in  a  glass-furnace,  made  on 
each  side  of  the  bocea ;  a  noee-hole. 

boccarett,  ».  See  bockenl. 

Bocciua  light.   See  light*. 

Bocconia  (bo-kO'ni-H).  n.  [NL.;  named  after 
a  Sicilian  botanist,  Paolo  Boccone,  l«O-1704.] 
A  genus  of  tall,  coarse,  herbaceous  plants,  nat- 
ural order  1'apartraeea,  with  large  lobed  leaves 
and  largo  panicles  of  flowers.  Some  sjieelra  are 
cnltltatcd.  as  B.  Japoniea  ami  B.  nrdaJa  from  China,  but 
rather  for  their  ornamental  habit  than  for  tbclr  Bower*. 

bocet.  n.    Same  as  Imjue'i. 

bocedizationt  (rs^e-di-xa'shon),  n.  [<  bo  + 
ce  +  di  (see  def.)  +  -j-ahos.]  In  music,  the 
application  of  the  syllables  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  to, 
ma,  ni  to  the  tones  of  the  scale:  a  system  in- 
troduced about  1550  by  the  Belgian  musician 
Waolrant. 

bochet,  u.    A  Middle  English  form  of  Imteh*. 

bochkft  (boch'kfi),  n.  [Ttuss.]  A  Russian  li- 
quid measure,  containing  40  vedros,  or  about 
130  gallons. 

bock  (bok),  r.  i.  [Sc..  =  bokr?,  q.  v.;  <  ME. 
fewJl-eji,  boken,  belch,  vomit,  also  croak;  var.  of 
bolk,  ME.  boltei,,  belch :  see  hoik.]  1 .  To  retch ; 
vomit.— 2.  To  gush  intermittingly,  as  liquid 
from  a  bottle.  Burnt. 

bock-beor  (bok'ber).  n.  [Also,  as  G.,  bockbier, 
O.  also  simply  bitek,  popularly  asaoeinted  with 
bock,  a  goat,  =  E.  buck*,  but  in  fact  shortened 
from  Eimbockbicr,  now  Binbecker  bier,  from 
Eiwbnek,  Eimbeck,  now  Binbeck,  a  town  in  Prus- 
sia formerly  fumous  for  its  beer.]  A  double- 
strong  variety  of  German  beer,  darker  in  color 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  less  bitter  in  taste,  and 
considerably  moire  intoxicating.  It  is  brewed 
ad  is  drunk  in  May, 
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bockelet 

bockslott,       See  boelccrel. 

bockerelt  (bok'e-rel),  «.  fAUo 
mrcl,  with  fern!"  forms  ftoenercf  and 
also  boekelet,  dim.  forms  of  unknown  origin; 
possibly  from  the  name  source  (UF.  fcoc)  as 
Mifraer*  OF.  bokier,  boukirr,  F.  fto-scAer ;  cf.  E. 
6M(rA<r-6«rrf(  the  great  gray  shrike.]  The  male 
of  a  kind  of  falcon,  the  female  being  designated 
boekerel  or  boeearct. 
bockflrett,  »•    See  bockercl. 
bockey  (bok'i),  n.    [Prob.  <  1).  fwiHr,  a  small 
bowl  or  vessel,  dim.  of  hak :  see  back*.]  A  bowl 
or  vessel  made  from  a  gourd.    [Now  York.] 
Docking1  (bok'ing),  ».    A  coarse  woolen  drug- 
get or  baize,  named  from  Bocking,  in  Essex, 
England,  where  it  was  first  made. 
bocking1  (bok'ing),  n.    [<  D.  bokking  (a  MHG. 
buekiue,  G.  backing),  a  smoked  hemng,  appar. 
<bok  (=  E.  buckl),  a  goat,  +  -iug.]  A  rcai  ter- 
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bid,  and  cf.  iWel,  r,]    If.  A  command;  an 
order.—  2».  An  announcement;  a  message. 
The  owle  ckv,  that  of  drth  the  tsxle  l)riii*cth. 

Owuc,,  Parliament  ol  Jowls,  L  S4A 

3».  Omen;  premonition;  augury. 

re  tn  s  Maie,  t.  S. 


Have  an  unlucky 


It  no  fate 
tr,      Shirley,  \j 


4t.  A  foreboding;  presentiment. —  6.  A  bid; 
the  price  offered  ■>}•  a  buyer  or  asked  by  a  sel- 
ler. [Scotch.] 
Yd  ahi-uld  never  tak"  a  flahwifea  Dni  We. 

.Stwr,  Antiquary,  mix. 

bode,-  (bod),  r.  /.;  pret.  fox/r,  pp.  ooricir,  ppr.  fW- 
-  m,/.  [<  bode '-',«.,  5.]  To  bid  for ;  make  au  offer 


for;  buy.  [Scotch.] 
bode3  (bod).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  bide. 
bode1*  (bod!,  ».  [<  ME.  bode,  bade,  a  Mop,  delav, 


ring.  Crabb. 
bockl&ndt,  ».    See  bocland. 
bockmaat,  n.    See  bocman. 
bock -pot  (bok'pot),  n.    Same  as  buck8. 
boclandt,  n.    [That  is,  fcViWf,  the  early  ME. 
and  AS.  form  of  bookland.]    Same  as  Itookland. 
boclot,       An  obsolete  form  of  buckle?. 
bocmant,  n.    [That  is,  boemnn,  the  parly  ME. 
and  AS.  form  (recorded  oulv  in  legal  (ML.) 
documents)  of  bookman.']    A  holder  of  book- 
land  (which  see). 
bOCO-WOOd  (b6'k6-wud),  ».    The  wood  of  a  le- 
guminous tree,  Bocoa  I'roraernnis,  of  Guiana. 
It  is  very  hard  aud  dark-colored,  and  is  much 
used  for  furniture,  and  for  carving  and  turning, 
bodach  (bo'daih),  i».    [Gael.,  a  churlish  old 
man.  a  rustic,  =  Ir.  fuxhich,  a  rustic,  clown. j 
1.  An  old  man.    .Scoff. — 2.  A  local  British 
name  of  the  small  ringed  seal,  I'hoca  fcttida. 
bodark  (bo'diirk),  ».     [Corruption  of  F.  boft 
itarc,  lit.  bow-wood:  see  bots,  busk1,  and  nrc1, 
nrcA1.]  A  local  name  for  the  Osagi>  orange,  or 
bow-wood.  Also  spelled  bowdark.  Seo  Madura. 
boddiee,  u.    Sec  Imlice. 
boddle1,  *.   See  ImmIIc. 

boddle'J,  >i.  [E.  dial.;  origin  obscure.]  A  small 
iron  instrument  used  by  woodmen  for  peeling 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Jlalltwrll.  [North.  Eng.] 

boddtun  (bod'um),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.]  A 
dialectal  form  of  bottom*. 

bode1  (bod),  n.  [In  mod.  E.  archaic,  early  ME. 
botle,  <  AS  bmla  (=  OFries.  bottu  =OS.  M»  = 
1).  bode  =  OHO.  txito,  MH(1.  (i.  bote  =  Icel.  bodbi 
as  Sw.  Dan.  bml),  a  messenger,  <  AdVtVjN  (pp. 
boden ),  announce :  see  bid,  anil  cf .  beadle,  also  a 
noun  of  agent  from  the  same  verb.]  A  mes- 
senger; a  herald;  one  who  announces  or  con- 
veys a  message. 

bode1  (boUt,  i".;  pret.  and  pp.  boded,  ppr.  bod- 
ing. [<  ME.  boden,  bodien,  <  AS.  bodian  (= 
O  Pries,  bodta  =  Icel.  bodha  —  Sw.  bdda  =  Dan. 
be-bude),  tell,  announce,  <  boda,  a  messenger: 
see  bode*,  u.,  and  cf.  bode?,  n.  Hence  forrbodr, 
q.  v.]  I.  tram.  It.  To  announce;  proclaim; 
preach. — 2t.  To  decree:  command;  bid. — 3. 
To  announce  beforehand; 
diet;  presage.  [Archaic] 

4.  To  portend;  augur;  be  an  omen  or  indica- 
tion of ;  betoken:  with  a  non-personal  subject. 


!.  1 

1  pray  Hod,  hla  bad  volcu  f**/*  no  mischief ! 

Ska*.,  Much  Ailo,  li.  3. 
t'jHin  which  he  nwianlwl,  antl  ht*  hor»e  w*-pt:  and  tKi-n 
he  taw  rUarl)  boo  UUa  ahu 

/V  Oiiirtrry.  tr.  M  Cretan  nallrul. 

B.  To  forebode  or  have  a  presentiment  of  (ill, 
or  coining  disaster). 

Ami  ni)  KiUl.  Jark  »Um-d  with  the  |>ru|>liet'i  mn<l, 


J.  S.  BUckir.  tr.  of  .E-rhjllM,  11.  L-JD. 
-Syn.  4.  T<»  atlgtir.  lH-tokvn,  ]x»rt*-iwl. 

ll.  tntrnnit.  1.  To  promiw;  portend:  with 
veil  or  ill :  tw,  this  fw*f<i  trrll  for  your  success.— 
2.  To  prcNi»a;  something  evil ;  be  of  evil  omen. 

I  WuuUl  cruak  like  a  raven  ;  1  w.mhl  btxif,  I  wottt.l 

S*ot,  T.  anil  t'.,  v.  2. 

tear  ruraim  bait  6»W  and  ni..«o.l  an  t  ctM^rvl  nver 
gcinriiiui'nt  luid  pni(NTt).  Ewrfmn.  *'.nu|»-liwitl"»o. 

bode-  (bod),  u.  {<  ME.  Ixulr.  bod,  a  command, 
an  announcement,  a  bid.  price  offered.  <  AS. 
b-tl,  usually  tirbml  ior  lulnul)  i=  OFries.  bud  = 
OS.  iiil»nl  =  I>.  r;»'»x/,  n  cnmmanrl.  lunl,  a  bid. 
nffer,  =  t  iHC.  i/i'tlml,  MHG.  (J.  </r.'iyif.  rio.  =  loel. 
tfdlt  =  Sw.  Ihin.  hml,  11  i-oinmand.  etc.^.  <  bo- 
don  (jip.  boden),  auuounce,  command,  bid:  see 


<  bidi  M  (pret.  6or?r,  bod,  bad),  bide.  i't~. 
h. ,  of  similar  formation.]    A  stop;  delay. 
WlttuMiton  tuttlt  lita  h««(*  »h«  ntwyeit. 

C*a««»r,  AncHda  aiul  Arc..  1. 119. 

bode't,  bodent,  [ME.  forms  of  the  pp.  of 
beilen,  bid,  command:  see  tnd.]  Bidden;  com- 
manded. 

bodeful  (bod'ful),  a.  [<  W,J,  «.,  +  ->/.]  Omi- 
nous; threatening;  foreboding. 
t'tterfDii  the  dlamal  bodeful  aouruU  of  iteath.  J.  Baitlie. 

awfMuied  at  the  wiunil  of  theae 
bodeful  rafell  tiote. 
CnrtyU,  French  Bev.,  I.  IU.  a. 
tjiiljr  Macbeth  bears  not  ao  much  Uie  voice  ot  the  6<«f'- 
ful  liir>l  aa  of  her  o»n  wcmolfutert  muiJi-r,  aiwl  »c  aro 
thit*  ma4lv  her  ahml'imtw  acconi[ttlct-t  liefont  the  fact- 

/.iritvW,  Amontt  my  |t<M*ka,  lat  aer.,  p.  INrt. 

«a  (b<>-de'gji),  n.    [Sp..  <  ML.  ajtotkeea  : 
(WAro]   A  wine-cellar,  or  a  shop  where 
wine  is  sold  from  the  wood;  a  wine-vault. 
A  wtna  I'nU/tn  near  llxi  Orand  Theatre  cauiiht  Are. 

.Year  J'«rt  HrruM. 

bodementt  (bWment),  n.    [<  Wri,  r.f  + 
-««•«<.]    An  omen:  portent;  prognostic;  a 
foreshowing:  as,  ''sweet  boile/Henl*.'"  lihak., 
Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
bodent,  i'i<.   See  6o<fc». 

boden  (bo'den),  a.  [Sc.,  also  written  borfi's, 
aud  formerly  boddin,  <  ME.  (Sc.)  bodyu,  ImmUh, 
appar.  a  particular  use  of  bodeu,  pp.  of  ME. 
6«fVn,  bla  (seo  bid);  but  the  sense  suggests 
some  confusion  with  *oni»,  ready:  see  town, 
bound*.]  Accoutred;  armed;  fitted  out;  pro- 
vided; prepared. 

Ttw  Karon  nf  Arencl  never  ride*  »1th  fewer  than  ten 
]ar.k-nien  at  )il>  hack,  and  ottencr  with  fifty.  d.«/m  In  all 
tliat  eitelra  to  war,  aa  if  they  were  to  do  tiattle  for  a  kln«- 
doiu.  Scvtt,  Monaatery,  II.  lh\. 

Bodenheimer  (l)6'den-hi-meT),  n.    [<  Boden- 
heim,  a  village  near  Mainz.]    A  white  wine 
grown  near  Mainz  in  Germany. 
Bode's  law.    S»-e  /<rar. 

bode-waah  (boil'wosh),  n.  [Corruption  of  F. 
bois  de  racl/e,  lit.  cow's  wood,  or  idiomatically 
"  buffalo-chip."]  The  tlried  dung  of  the  Amer- 
ican bison  or  buffalo,  used  for  fuel.  Bartlett. 
Svr>  buffalo-chip. 
bodge1  (boj),r.i.  [Another  form  of  botcher]  To 
boggle;  botch;  patch.  [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

All  the  actions  of  hla  lite  are  like  ao  many  IbUlga  body  d 
In  without  any  naturall  cadence  or  cofitiexi.in  at  nil. 

Bp.  Enrlr,  Mlcn>  ci]inio||ra|ihie,  All  Altected  Man. 

bodge>»  (boj),  r..  [Another  form  of  botch*.]  A 
botch ;  a  patch. 

Taking  rctrnse  m\  Thonia*  Null,  GaliHell  Harrrj- 
hliu  *ith  ha* lute  fumed  "a  ralaa.LatK'ti  rabl>lciinjnt  of 
MirU  aiwl  rtdlLMi1»iit  *onl»,  the  iMPu|H?r  Uvirfes  ot  hi*  n 
fanuleO  flifiirv,  calk^l  foolrUoi*. ' 

K  H*U.  Mod.  Eiib.,  |».  110. 
I  hf*  hone  w«T>t:  ami  thi-r.  bodfe2*  (boj)f  i*.  i.     [Appar.  a  var.  of  budge 
.W^.oU^tannall^.  *™  «^         in  the  parage 

with  thia.  we  chars  d  aiiahi :  but  out.  alu  ' 
We  hml  j  1 1  airaln.  Sh«t.,  H  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

bodger't  (boj'iT),  n.    [<  bodge  4-  -fi-1;  var.  of 

AofcAcr1.]    A  botcher. 
bodger2  (boj'iTl,  n.    [Aptiar.  a  var.  of  badger*, 
i\.  v.l    A  peddler ;  a  hawker.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 
bodhisat  (bo'di-»a(),  «.  Same  as  bodhitattra. 


bodily 

bodhlaattra  (bo-di-sat'vft),  n.  [Skt.  O  Sin- 
ghalese bodhisat,  boduat,  Jap.  bo*at*u,  Chin. 
jMtosah),  <  bodhi,  intelligence,  wisdom  (<  a/ 
hndh,  know:  see  Buddha),  +  tattra,  being,  es- 
sence, <  taut  (=  L.  en*),  being,  ppr.  of  »/  at.  be : 
see  br1.]  In  Butldhitm  of  the  northern  school, 
or  the  later  development  called  the  Mahayana, 
one  of  a  numerous  class  of  beings  who,  liming 
arrived  at  supreme  wisdom  (bodhi),  have  to  pass 
through  human  existence  only  once  more  be- 
fore attaining  to  Buddhahood.  or  complete  en- 
lightenment, and  entrance  into  Nirvana.  Aimnut 
Slnifhalcar  BiufdhUt*  called  mMttat  and  fnafianf.  amontf 
tin-  tlilneae  jawutiA,  an.l  anaotiu  Uie  Japaneae  hf^uftn. 

bodhl-tree  (bo'di-tre),  n.    Same  as  Im-tree. 

bodice  (bod 'is),  w.  [Sometimes  spelled  btiddiet, 
formerly  bodies,  being  orig.  pi.  of  Aorf#.  Cf .  cor- 
»r  (.]  If.  A  sort  of  inner  stays  or  corset,  laced 
in  front,  worn  by  women,  and  sometimes  by 
men :  also  called  a  pair  of  liodirt,  or  a  bodiet. — 
2.  An  outer  laced  garment,  covering  the  waist 
and  bust,  worn  by  women  in  some  European 
styles  of  costume,  often  as  an  ornament. — 3. 
More  generally,  the  close-fitting  waist  or  body 
of  a  gown. 

bodlced  l  bod'ist),o.  [<  bodice  +  -cd*.]  Clothed 
in  a  bodice;  furnished  with  a  bodice. 

i>llm  her  little  waiat. 
Comfortably  b 

They  appear  habited  In  bnduvd  gowna. 

.tr.-A.euf  Joltr.,  XXXV.  2M. 

bodied  (bod'id),  n.  [<  frfx/v  +  -r</4]  Having 
body,  or  a  body,  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the 
context:  used  chiefly  in  composition:  a»,  an 
tAde-bodicd  man. 

1  waa  told  hv  a  very  Rood  Jnd*e  who  tasted  H  twin* 
made  from  wild  KTupcaJ,  that  It  w-as  ajpleaaant.  atrolla. 
and  full  Wied  wine.  IWtrrUu.  Virginia,  II.  «  IS. 

bodieron  (lio-di-e'ron),  n.  [Origin  olwcnn-.^  A 
local  name  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  of  sundry  fishes  of  the  family  (hirtdtt 
and  genus  Heiagrammu*.  Also  called  iwl- 
ffouf,  ruek-rml,  nea-trout,  lioregat,  aud  ttarhng. 
See  cut  under  Heiagrammux. 

bodikint  (botl'i.kln),  «.  [<  fcorfy  +  dim.-ii».] 
A  diminutive  of  body,  forming  part  of  the  ex- 
clamatory phrase  "  odd's  bodikin,"  a  corruption 
of  tio<r»  body.    Also  s|ielled  botlykin. 

T.if,  My  loril.  I  will  use  them  acconllna  to  their  deai-rt. 
Ham.  Od.l  a  o.«/iil<i.  man.  better.   .Vn.ii  ,  Handel.  11.  i 

bodiless  (bod'l-les),  a.  [<  bo,ly  +  -let,.]  Hsv- 
iug  no  body  or  material  form;  incorporeal: 
as,  "phantoms  Wi7e»*  aud  vain,"  Swift. 

Man  la  a  concrete  whole, 
mir  a  t*-*Ht'»*  soul. 

bodillnesB  (brxl'i-ll-nes),  n. 
Cortioreality.  Mintheu. 

bodily  (l«d'i-li),  a.  [<  ME.  bodily,  hxlili,  oo-ff 
liche,  etc.;  <  Imdy  +  -/y1.!  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
concerning  the  "body;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
body  or  to  the  physical  constitution  ;  not  I 
tal ;  corporeal :  as,  bixlily  dimensions ; 
exertions;  W/j  pain. 

Yon  are  a  mere  aiilrtt.  and  have  no  knowlobre  rat  ttia 
budU)  part  of  us.  raff".  No,  li. 

Since  we  are  creature,  wlui  bodies,  If  we  desire  to  n- 
preaa  a  real  wiitlmeut  of  reference  for  an;one.  we  uinal 
Use  tutue  btAlii)  act  — some  form  of  worda  or  iteetarea 

J/iiarf.  Nature  and  Thought.  i>.  its. 

2f.  Having  a  material  IkkIv. 
There  are  Itityr  *.«/i/e  InlublUiita  of  heaven  :  nenoch. 


He  U  neither  a  nhiIU-«s  la-ty 

.V.  .1.  y.Vr  ,  t -\x -  » 

[<  bodily  +  -«r*r.] 


»  iyn.  1.  Bodilu, 
eenerally  means  t 
La  frequently  r^^ajaed  to  a 
atreiisth.  I'h^tvytl  In  tlda 


eftfy,  but  may  cover  everylhlna  that  la  material,  as  •f- 
•e<l  to  ii^  n<«f  or  >i<iritual .  M.  j  " 
'j.m\t  relate*  to  the  Iwdy  In  IU  outi 


pint/  imtlKlllllent  :  *,r,«„r«l.  to  Its 

poscl  lo  lyirilual  or  iiHiiuifena/.'  a».  ntrjj-rrot  i  lliumr, 
ut  Jonsoai  starts  up  sl- 

ir-A 


We  apeak  of  Shakaliexre  a  mind, 
waya  in  b>*IU\/  proportions.  W'ai'r, 


id  Rev., 


See  IxxtliisnU- 


The  I-  Iiilt  who  will  In  due  roarse  become  Ituddhiu  arc 
tfilhi-tl.    They  are  nuililierl*™. 

^.  //imlv.  Manual  of  Bu-ldh!ara. 
b0dhi8*tship{b6'di-sat-shin).  ,..  In  Buddhism, 
the  highest  ilrgree  of  unintship. 
ni.    Also  spoiled  iMnlinotthiji. 

Tlir  leaden  of  the  i.rrsl  Vehicle  Ithnt  la  the  Msl.ovsna 
dciel- jmi'-lit  -if  r.it. Milium]  lirjc'l  tlirlr  fiill'»u,  r<  to  *»»,-k 
to  ntltiin.  ti..t  -mi  iitti.  li  I*.  Arlul«lil|»  it  hi.  b  w.nil.l  inviilse 
only  tlnlr  on  n  mlcallon.  but  l.i  /;  .(...irj*,,..  by  the  nt. 
talioneiit  .if  win,  I,  tho  wi.ulil  \«-  eonfctrln.-  the  bloslum 
of  the  Dhaiiiiiui  l!n»  .if  ltu.|dha|  upon  loiiulU-t.  luultl- 
tlldc*  In  the  I'lll.-       »  of  the  future 

i'lwj*.  Brit.,  XIV .  MO, 


ttr.  Kcddoe  .  .  .  hellevn  that  wWreeer  a  rscc  atuuu 
Its  maximum  of  ;«*if..nif  development  It  rise,  hlctoat  In 
enetvy  aiul  morn!  rli{<iur.    lUnnii,  DeKenl  of  Man.  I.  111. 
The  |«oor  beetle,  that  we  tiva.1  upoai. 
In  fi.jranl  aotlernuce  nnda  a  |*ns  aa  ureal 
A.  when  a  tU.it  die*.  ,  M.  for  M    lil  1. 

When  'the  aoull  ia  freed  from  nit  eoryair/oi  atlunce. 
then  it  trtil)  exlata.     .TrnHi^oji  (transl,  l  ynu  the  Ei.ler 

bodily  (l«d'i-li),  adr.    [ME.  l^dily,  -li,  -lick ;  < 
Imdy  +  -Iv-.]    1.  Corjioreally ;  in  connection 
with  a  body  or  matter;  in  the  flesh;  in  perxon. 
It  U  hla  human  rmture,  In  which  the  irodhn 

?-a/iV  v. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  body  or  mass; 
tirelv;  completely:  as,  to  carry  a  thing 
bodily. 


uiyiii^e 


by  Google 


(bo'dinV  «•  Same  as  bod**. 
Diuuf  (bo  ding),  "•  [<  ME.  bodjfngt,  bodunge, 
omen,  preaching,  (  AS.  boduttg,  preaching,  ver- 
bal n.  of  oodirta,  announce,  bode;  see  mwt'l,  t\] 
1.  An  omen;  a  prognostic;  a  foreboding  pre- 
monition; presentiment. 

Ominous  buttings,  and  tearful  aipoctaUona. 

Want.  Seraion,  Jan.  ».  1674. 
The  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  *n«^«i  boding*  ot 
some  Inevitable  evil.  Preteott,  Ferd.  and  la.,  1.  U. 

8.  Prediction ;  prophecy  of  evil.  Coleridge. 


[Ppr.  of  oodrt,  r.] 


I  well 


boding  (ho'ding),  p. 
Fore  Coding;  ominous, 

So  Joarph,  vet  a  youth,  expounded 
The  bojinjf  dream,  and  did  th'  event 
Dryden.  To  J. 
Sut  knew  what  signify  d  th«  bating  sign. 
But  found  Uve  powers  dbpleaa'd,  and  feard  the 
divine.  Irrydtn,  PaL  and  Air. 

Yi>4i  nilidit  have  heard  ...  a  cricket  ting, 


sn. 

bodingly  (bd'ding-li),  <ulr.  Ominously;  j»or- 
tontously. 

All  la  to  Mimrir  ttUI.  LovtU,  Summer  Storm. 

bodiMt,  Same  as  bodhitattra. 
bodia&tahip,  n.  See  boilkttattkip. 
bodkin1  (bod'kin),  it.  [Early  rood.  E.  also  bod. 
Mm,  bottom,  b-ridktn  (cf.  Sc.  fcoiJWs),  <  ME. 
oodc*ys,  earlier  boydekyn,  btiidekym  ;  origin  un- 
known. The  Celtic  forms.  W.  bidogyn,  Bidogan 
(with  accent  ou  second  syllable),  dim.  of  bidog 
=  Gael,  biodag  —  Ir.  bideog,  a  dagger  (cf.  W. 
pid  =  Qael.  oiod,  a  point),  are  not  near  enough 
to  be  regarded  as  the  source  ot  tbe  E.  word.] 
If.  A  small  dagger;  a  stiletto. 

Who  would  bear  tlx*  whip*  and  acorn*  of  time,  .  .  . 

When  he  himself  might  hit  quietus  make 

WlUl  a  ban>  veda-in  I  Shak.,  Hamlet,  IIL  1. 

Oat  with  voar  bodkin. 
Your  pnehot-dagger,  your  atiletto ;  out  with  it. 

Aran,  and  Ft.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iL  a. 

S.  A  small  pointed  instrument  of  steel,  bone, 
or  ivory,  used  for  piercing  holes  in  cloth,  etc. 

With  knyf  or  ooatfrsvu.  Chatter,  Reeve's  Tale,  L  to. 
S.  A  similar  but  blunt  instrument,  with,  an  eve, 
for  drawing  thread,  tape,  or  ribbon  through  a 
loop,  hem,  etc. —  4.  A  long  pin-shaped  instru- 
ment used  by  women  to  fasten  up  the  hair. 

The  AedssX  comb,  and  eseence.  K.  of  tho  L.,  It.  98. 

0.  A  thick  needle  or  straight  awl  of  steel,  used 
by  bookbinders  to  make  holes  in  boards  and 
to  trace  lines  for  cutting. —  0.  A  printers'  tool 
for  picking  letters  out  of  a  column  or  page  in 
correcting.  To  be,  sit,  ride,  or  travel  boaitm,  to 
alt  aa  a  third  person  Iwtweeu  two  others  on  the  seat  of  a 
carriage  nulled  for  too  only. 

He  a  too  hlg  to  frarW  Udirn  between  you  and  me. 

Tkaekmt,  Vanity  Fair. 

Tjodkin-t,  ».    A  corruption  of  fraudri-is. 
bodkin -work  (bod'kin-wArk),  n.   A  rich  trim- 
ming formerly  used  for  garments :  probably  a 

corruption  of  baudekim. 
bodle)  (bod'i).  n.   [Se. ,  also  written  boddte ;  said 

to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  mint-master 

named  Both- 

Kelt.  Cf.afcA- 

ssv>n  and 

oanrotr.]  A 

Scotch  cop- 
per coin  first 

Issued  under 

Charles  II., 

and  worth  at 

that  time  2d. 

Scotch,  or 

one  sixth  of  an  English  penny;  hence,  a  very 

small  coin.   The  name  furstr  was  also  applied 

toil. 

1  care  not  a  braat  boddte  f.»r  the  Mid. 

Sndl,  Abbot,  II.  till. 

Bodleian  (bod-14'an  or  bod'le.nu),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodii-y,  who  begun 
in  1597  the  restoration  of  the  public  librarv  of 
Oxford  University,  hence  since  called  the  liod- 
htun  library;  also,  lndongiug  to  that  library: 
as,  /3ovf7»i«V  manuscripts, 
bodragf,  bodraget,  ».  [Also  written  bordraa 
(and  hvrdrtigimg).  siinulatiitg  E.  harder;  ap|<ar. 
a  corruption  of  some  Ir.  word;  ef.  Ir.  tmnitlh- 
rendlt,  tlistttrbaut-c.  bwndrr,  tumult.]  An  in- 
cursion ;  a  raid. 

No  wayllh*  their  nor  wn  tchidntw  U  heard,  .  .  . 
Mo  nliihUy  !~(r<i,M,  m*  i>«  hue  iui.i  cries. 

.s)«-jurr.  Clin  limit,  I.  atB. 

[In  some  editions  printed  b»rrfm<ya.] 
bod-worm  (bod  worm),  n.    Same  as  boH-mrm. 
body  (bod'i),  ». :  pi.  bodut  (-h).   [<  ME.  w«, 

bodi,  <  Aa  botiig,  body,  =  OHO.  botah,  botaei,, 


MHO.  Rouse*,  6o«r*.  body;  perhapu  akin  to 
OHO.  botahha,  MHO.  totocfe,  oofrx*.  O.  MtUA, 
a  large  vessel,  tub,  vat ;  but  this  may  come 
from  another  source,  that  of  6<>of-.  Tbe  Oael. 
bodkafg,  body,  is  from  E]  1.  The  physical 
structure  of  an  animal ;  the  material  organized 
substance  of  an  animal,  whether  living  or  dead, 
in  distinction  from  tho  soul,  spirit,  or  vital 
principle. 

For  of  the  aoule  the  bod  it  forme  doth  take, 
For  anuki  la  forme,  ami  dnth  the  bodi*  make. 

#finurr,  Hymne  in  Honour  of  Heautie,  I.  U!t 

S.  The  main  portion  of  an  animal,  tree,  etc. ; 
the  trunk,  as  distinct  from  the  head  and  limbs 
or  branches ;  in  trAfa.,  often  used  for  the  whole 
Ash  exclusive  of  the  Ana. —  8.  The  part  of  a 
dress  which  covers  the  body,  as  distinct  from 
the  parts  which  cover  the  arms  or  extremities ; 
in  female  dress,  a  bodice;  a  waist. 

Their  bodin  were  of  carnation  cloth  of  allTer.  richly 
wrought.  B.  Jvntmi,  Maau.se  of  Hymun. 

4.  The  main,  central,  or  principal  part  of  any- 
thing, as  of  an  army,  country,  building,  etc., 
as  distinguished  from  subordinate  or  less  im- 
portant parts. 

Learn  to  make  a  **d>  of  a  Uoib. 


Shak.,  Rfclt.  II.,  IIL  t 


The  van  of  tho  kins' «  array  led  by  Ot* general  .  .  .; 
In  the  body  waa  Um  king  and  tbe  prince.  Cfarendon. 
Speartcalty  —  (a)  Is  a  blaai-furnace,  the  tore  or  main  por- 
tion Mf«i  tho  Ion,  or  opening  at  the  throat,  and  tbe 
luahea.  (6)  Iji  mtute  :(l)Th*  whole  of  tiw  hollow  part  of 
a  itni«-lnalrani«nt,  dcelgned  to  Incmue  lla  reaonancn. 
(2)  All  that  part  of  a  winu  lnatrumnBt  that  rnoiabia  after 
removing  ita  appendagca,  moaUiidera,  crnolu,  and  helL 
(.1)  The  nagber  resonant  part  of  an  organ-pipe,  above  tbe 
reed  or  the  mouth,  whlrh  cauaoa  the  air  to  vibrate.  «■) 
I'lit-  Mhunkof  a  type,  a*  dLat,<ni^lniag  Ita  tiae:  aa,  minion 
on  nunpareil  bodji.  (i)  Th*  main  part  of  a  tool ;  the  main 
part  of  a  Made,  aa  ot  a  awurd,  aa  dlaunguJahed  from  the 
Iwel  and  point,  etc  (r)  That  part  ot  a  wagon,  railroad- 
car,  etc,  which  contatna  tlx  load. 
S.  The  main  portion ;  the  bulk  of  anything ; 
the  larger  part ;  the  majority :  aa,  the  body  of 
the  people  are  opposed  to  the  measure. —  0. 
The  person;  an  individual  aa  reeoi — 1 
law:  aa,  fcody  execution;  held  in 
goods.  [Chiefly  legal.] — 7.  A  person;  a  hu- 
man being:  now  generally  combined  with  any, 
orno:  as,  somebody,  nobody. 
a  poor  body  buy  a  aaek  of  coala,  Iml  It 

Utimrr.  ill  Serm.  bet.  Edw.  VL,  1M0. 
A  body  would  think  ao,  at  theae  yeara. 

B,  Jonnn,  Cyntbia'a  B«vela,  iv.  1. 
Out  a  body  meet  a  body, 
Coraln'  Uux>'  the  rye. 
Hat  liiiman  bod  Us  are  ale  fools, 
For  a'  their  cotlegea  an'  acboobi. 

ilu<-iu.  Til*  Twa  Dogs. 
A  dry,  ahrewd  kind  of  a  body.  Irving. 

8.  A  number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collec- 
tively, usually  associated  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, joined  in  a  certain  cause,  or  united  by 
some  common  tie  or  occupation;  an  incorpo- 
rated or  other  aggregate :  aa,  a  legislative  body; 
the  body  of  the  clergy ;  a  body  corporate. 

So  pleaas  you,  ray  lord,  It  t>  a  Wy  of  home  —  and  .  .  . 
there  ia  a  atlll  larger  body  of  foot  behind  It. 

Barham,  Inguldsby  Legends,  L  88. 

Tho  trading  body  may  be  a  tingle  Individual  In  on*  oaae; 
It  may  be  thn  whole  InlialHtanU  of  a  continent  In  another ; 
It  may  be  the  Indlvldualt  of  a  trade  diffiiacd  through  a 
country  In  a  third.  Jtrwu,  PoL  Eciml,  p  tan. 

9.  A  material  thing;  anything  having  inertia. 
See  matter. — 10.  Iii  geom.,  auy  solid  having  tlie 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick, 
nose.— 11.  A  united  ma*n:  a  number  of  things 
or  particulars  taken  together ;  a  general  collec- 
tion; a  code;  a  system:  as,  a  body  of  laws. 

t  have,  wlih  much  pain*  and  reading.  c«llecU>d  out  of 
snvteut  authora  thrt  abort  <omiuary  ..t  a  body  of  phlluao- 
phy  and  divinity.  .fvtfl.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  II. 

He  waa  furnished  with  every  requisite  for  making  an 
extensive  body  ot  natural  luster)'. 

(itjid*mith,  Prcf.  to  Brouk<«'B  Mat.  Hlet. 

The  mind  unequal  to  n  complete  analysis  of  the  motives 
wliieh  carry  it  on  toapartfcalarcoiiclusuin  .  .  ,  laswavol 
an<l  detcrniiiied  liy  a  body  of  proof,  which  it  reongiiiirt 
only  as  a  bo*iy,  auil  not  lit  ita  constituent  imrts. 

J.  II.  .Veirwan.  tiram.  of  Apseiit,  p.  281. 

12.  A  certain  consistency  or  density;  sub- 
stance; strength,  as  npposeil  to  thinness,  weak- 
ness, transparency,  or  flimsinesx:  as,  wine,  I  ta- 
per, etc.,  Of  gtMxl  l»«ly.  As  applied  to  poioU.  hotv 
'len.ites  opacity  i>T  density,  as  oppuaeii  to  tranli*lrrnr<j 

It  was  a  fragrant  IVrt,  alth  plciity  of  bt*lu  ini»l  a  Inrue 
propurtloll  of  n..|||.  T.  Wintknru,  IVell  l>rvelne,  Ilii. 

13.  In  mii«'c,  tho  resonance  of  a  tone,  whether 

instrumental  or  vocal  Adipose  body  aatral 

body.  *-r  the  ml)ertives.  Bodies  of  Ariintios.  Mei- 
ourfxfra  Anntii,  under  eert,i«. -  Body  ccnter-plato,  a 

nietai  plate  on  the  bitdy'liolstcr  of  a  ear.  It  rests  upon  a 
similar  plate  on  the  center  of  a  truck.    The  center  bolt  or 


Body  of  a  column,  t?ie  |  uirt  between  Of  b:iae  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  tlie  shaft    Body  of  a  gun.  Uiatpartof  the  aim  which 

U  situated  behind  tn«  trunnions  Body  of  a  place,  In 

fort . :  («)  The  works  nest  to  and  nurrounding  a  town,  In 
the  form  of  a  polygon,  regular  or  Irregular,  (o)  The  spec* 
Inclosed  within  tbe  interior  worka  of  a  fortification. ~ 
Body  of  the  fornix.  See  Jorniz.  - Body  politic,  the, 
whole  iMidy  of  people  living  under  an  organised  political 
government :  used  In  contradistinction  to  body  rerperofs, 
an  aaaodatlon  of  peraooa  legally  incorporated  fur  the  pro- 
motion of  some  sited  Be  object.  A  fwify  rotitie  and  (or. 
piirvu  It  a  municipality  governed  accordltig  to  a  legisla- 
tive act  of  Incorporation,  »nd  thus  possessing  corporate 
political  powers. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  tbe  body  politic  cannot  sub- 
sist, any  mure  than  Ube  animal  Iwdy,  without  a  liend. 

J.  Adam.  Works,  IV.  r?». 
Cavsmous  bodies,  centrobarlc  body,  ciliary  body. 
See  the  ailje.  Um  j     Descent  of  bodlsa   Sew  duetWL- 

Devtatlon  of  a  falling  body.  See  dtvtatian.— Diplo- 
matic body.  See  d iflomatic.  ■  Kemontaxy  body.  See 
element.— fifth  body,  I \.e  ether  or  fifth  elnuenl.  tbe  sub- 
stance of  the  iMmvetuy  bodies,  according  to  tbe  Aristo. 
t«H»»«  Fixed  bodiea.  renlcuLate  bodies,  hetero- 
geneoua  body,  main  body,  etc.  See  the  adlectlvea— 
Mathematical  body,  »  l*«ty  In  m  —  Mystical 
body  of  the  cburcn,  vv:r«g»te  of  itvllevcrs  aa  ci»n- 
atitutlng  the  bride  of  inrlat  —  Okenlan  body,  olivary 
body.  see.  the  adlectives.-  Regular  body,  a  polyhedron 
In  which  the  relations  of  any  one  face,  edge,  or  summit  are 
tbe  same  aa  thus*  of  any  other.  Pythagoras  enumerated 
tbe  five  regular  bodies  (tbe  ajdterr  is  not  Included  among 
them) :  Una  tetrahedron,  the  eubr,  the  ecfuAed ren,  UwdooV. 
taKalron.  and  tlie  icotahedrvn.  Tlieae  are  often  called 
the  /Ire  bodirt  simply :  also  Uie  owiwirai  bodut,  because 
Tlmeraa  of  Locrl  lield  tlsst  the  tetraboitron  la  the  shape 
of  flrv,  the  octahnlron  of  air.  the  lecaahedron  of  water, 
tbe  cube  of  earth,  and  the  dodecahedron  of  Hod :  also 
tbe  /^atonic  fwcfisv,  lis  cause  mentioned  by  Plato  In  his 
dialogue  "Tunaiua.  Four  other  regular  I  todies  which 
envelop  the  center  more  than  once  were  discovered  by 
Kepler  and  lev  Foinaot.  Theae  are  named  by  Cayley  the 
orraf  ireaoAeilron,  the  gnat  doifreaAedren,  tile  yrtat  stef* 
isfatf  (fotfscaAeuVun,  and  tbe  esnaif  rtethttod  dodecahedron. 
For  Illustrations  of  all  theae  budiea,  see  roiid.-  Irregu- 
lar bodies,  such  aa  are  not  bounded  by  egual  and  Ilka 
surfaces. -The  bodies  seven.  In  ok  Army,  the  m  stall 
eurreapondlng  to  the  planets. 

Tbe  bodiet  eeoen,  ee-k.  lo  hem  beer  anon : 
Sol  gold  Is,  and  Luua  sUver  we  tiirepe  (call  I, 
Mara  yren,  Mercurle  qulksilvar  we  clepa. 
Haturnus  Iced,  and  Jupiter  la  tin, 
And  Venus  coper. 

CAaueer,  FroL  to  Canon's  Veoman'a  Tale,  I.  XML 

body  (bod'i),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  bodied,  ppr. 
bodging.  [<  body,  n.]  1.  To  provide  with  a 
body;  embody. — 9.  To  form  into  a  body  or 
company. 

A  new  eiotlck  way  ot  bodyimj,  that  hi,  formally  cove- 
nanting anil  verhallv  engaging  with  them  and  to  tbem 
beyond  the  baptMnall  bond  and  vow. 

ftp.  Qauden,  Tears  of  tbe  Church,  p.  17 

8.  To  represent  in  bodily  form;  exhibit  in 
tangible  form  or  outward  reality :  with  forth. 

Aa  imagination  bodiet  forth 
The  forma  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  lliem  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

1»..» 


,v.  I. 


A  local  lukbltaUon  and  a  name.    Shak..  M.  N. 
Bod t'erf  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  F.niily 

.Ml,  Bokeby,  vL  VL 

body-bagt  (bod'i-bas),  «.   A  hag  to  sleep  In. 

body-bo  later  ( bod'i-bol'ster),  a.  A  cross-beam 
of  wood,  iron,  or  the  two  in  combination,  on 
the  under  side  of  a  railroad -car,  which  supports 
it  and  transmits  its  weight  to  tbe  truck.  The 
upper  end  of  the  king-bolt,  which  forms  the  pivot  fur  the 
truck,  la  fastened  to  a  bod)  -twister. 

body-cavity  (bod'i-kavM-ti).  n.  In  roof.,  the 
general  or  common  cavity  of  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  special  cavities,  or  those  of 
particular  organs :  tho  ccelom  or  eceloma.  in 
vertelwstes  the  body-cavity  Is  formed  hv  the  splitting  of 
Hi*  tneaoMaat  Inbi  Its  aoniatopleural  and  aulanchnoplcu 
Tal  lavors.  ami  consists  of  the  cavities  of  the  thorsl.  ab- 
dnmen  (divided  or  not  by  a  diaphragm),  ami  pelvts. 

body-clotiu  (bod'i-kloth),  s.  A  cloth  for  the 
body ;  specifically,  a  large  nig  or  cloth  for  cov- 
ering a  none.   See  body-ehthei,  i. 

Before  tbe  window  were  severu]  hors«w  In  frorfu  etotht. 

Bvimr,  rcllisni.  lsi. 

body-clotlie8(bod'i-kl6THx),  »,)•!.  1.  Oartneuts 
for  the  body,  intended  to  l>e  worn  by  day.  as 
distinguish  oil  from  Itedclolhc*.  f  Tliis  use  of  the 
won!  appear*  to  l>c  confined  in  recent  times  to 
Scotland.] — 2.  Coverings  for  a  horse  or  other 
animal:  properly,  body^toths.    See  teody-cloth. 

I  am  InfoniMil  Hint  soeral  saws  arc  kc|n  In  My^iuhet 
uimI  swratril  en  ey  morning  u|  h..  lieaUi  .litiluv.n 

body-coat  (botl'i-kut),  ».  1.  A  close-filtinir 
coat. —  2.  In  awrb-jMiintiiig,  a  coat  of  paint 
raailo  onaiiue  bv  the  admixture  of  white  lead, 
luid  on  tM'foro  the  transparent  coats, 

body-color  (bod'i-kul'or),  h.  In  inintittg,  u 
pigment  possessing  Ijody  or  a  high  degree  of 
consistence,  sttbatnnce,  and  covering  power. 

In  leorerctWur  ;miiiiIiii^,  works  arc  »ald  lo  lie  eiecnted  in 
body-extort  wlieu.  In  mnlnullsti notion  to  the  more  *imi 
moti  mode  *d  proceeilirj);  by  trauiliureut  tints  and  washe*. 

-  white  and  IhUj  rendere.! 
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body-guard 

body-guard  (bod'i-giird),  s.  One  who  protects 
or  defends  the  person;  a  life-guard;  collec- 
tively, the  guard  charged  with  the  protection  of 
Rome  person,  as  a  prince  or  an  officer;  hence, 
retinae ;  attendance ;  following. 

It  cniitm  poealbly  be  convenient  that,  when  the  Parlia- 
merit  ■aacnililed,  toe  Kill  IT  tlwoM  repair  to  Westminster 
with  ■  Imtp  fuard.  Mtunuiag,  Hist.  Eng.,  is- 

body -hoop  (bod'i-hop),  n.  A  band  sec  tiring  the 
ams  pieces  of  a  built  mast, 
body-horse  (bod'i-h6rs),  n.   A  shaft -horse. 

[Pro  v.  Kug.] 
body-loop  (bod'i-lop),  it.   A  strap  or  iron  arm 
connecting  a  wagon-body  with  the  gearing, 
body-loose  (bod'i-lous),  n.    A  kind  of  louse, 
the  I'eiltculu*  corporis  or  P.  re^timenti,  which 
is  parasitic  on  man.  It  is  generally  found  on  tin? 
body,  or  concealed  la  the  clothing,  while  the  Prdirulttt 
i.r  hcad-Miso  Infests  the  haul, 
body-plan  (bod 'i- plan),  «.   In  tMip-building, 
a  plan  upon  which  are  projected  the  inters ec- 
s  of  the  sidos  of  the  vessel  with  transverao 


bug*.  %M 
petulant ;  saucy. 

IL  h.  Brag;  boartfuln 
Eng.] 

bog3  (bog),  r. ;  pret.  and 
tog.   K  bog3,  a.  or  «.] 


boggle 

L  o.  Bold;  sturdy;  self-sufficient; 

[Prov. 


pp.  bogged, _ppr.  bog- 
I.  tnfraa*.  To  1m 


[Perltape  of  other  origin.]  To 
To 


ILt  trans. 
provoke, 
bog*  (bog),  r.  *.  [E.dlal.;< 
case  the  body  by  stool, 
boga  oo'gt),  n.   Same  as  Imgne*. 
bog-bean  (bog'ben),  «.   The  common  name  of 
the  .Wenyanthts  trifitliata,  a  gentianaeeous  bog- 
plaut,  a  native  of  the  more  temperate  t*rte  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  u  a  bitter  tonic-  Th* 
fritted  007  Aeon  U  an  autistic  plant  of  the  i 
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vertical  places  passing  through  certain  fixed 
points,  the  intersections  with  the  fore-body 
being  shown  upon  one  side  and  those  with  the 
after-body  on  the  other. 

body-post  (bod'i-post),  n.  1.  An  upright  tim- 
ber in  the  sill  ana  plate  of  a  freight-ear,  form- 
ing one  of  the  vertical  members  of  the  frame 
of  the  body.  It  corresponds  to  thewindow- 
poata  in  a  passenger-car. — fl.  A  post  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  opening  in  the  deadwood 
of  a  steamship,  within  which  the  screw  turns. 

body-servant  (bod'i-aer'vant),  n.  A  servant 
who  waits  upon  or  accompanies  his  employer ; 
a  valet ;  a  personal  attendant. 

body-snatcher  (bod'i-anaoh'er),  n.  One  who 
secretly  disinters  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  sub- 
jects for  dissection,  or  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ing a  ransom ;  a  resurrectionist. 

body-snatching  (bod'i-snach'iug).  a.  The  act 
of  robbing  a  grave  to  obtain  a  subject  for  dis- 
section. 

body-varnish  (l>oo"l  viir'nwh), a.  A  thick  h ml 
qmck-drytug  copal  varnish,  used  for  carriages 
and  other  objects  that  are  to  be  polished, 
body-wall  (hod'i-wal),  ti.  In  root,  the  general 
envelop  or  parietes  of  a  body,  especially  of  a 
low  organism ;  a  cell-wall, 
body-whorl  (bod'i-hwerl),  n.  The  last-formed 
and  generally  Largest  whorl  of  a  univalve  shell . 
See  unicaloe. 

(bO-v-drO'iui-K),  *.pl.   See  Boidro- 


Boedromlon  (b6-f4r4'ml-on),  n.  [Gr.  Bw;>Vx>- 
iui»».  the  month  in  which  were  celebrated  the 
too>r&i>6fua,  <  .iotfSpOfuof,  jio^ipiftat,  giving  succor 
(doqipoiuiv,  to  run  to  a  cry  for  aid),  <  ^3o*>,  Dor. 
fM,  a  shout,  cry  (<  ,iou>,  to  cry:  see  boation), 
+  -ioouoc,  <  Apafuiv,  run.]  The  third  month  of 
the  Athenian  year,  corresponding  to  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber, (taring  this  month  the  feitivsl  called  Boedromis 
wu  crlelwated,  In  omnmwuorstion  of  the  succor  green  by 
TtiriM-ut  against  the  Amasmin. 

boef  >t,       An  obsolete  form  of  beef. 

boef*t,  inter).    Sec  Imf. 

Boob.ru  flat*).   Sec  ttiitf  l,  1. 

Bcetunerta  (be-rne'rl-§»,  n.  [Xl,.,  after  Q.  R. 
Borhmrr  or  Kikmcr.  a  German  botanist  of  the 
ISth  century;  cf.  O.  Bilhmt,  a  Bohemian,  Boh- 
mtn,  Bohemia.]  A  genua  of  dicotvtedonous 
planta,  natural  order  f'rtioirrir,  allied  to  the 
nettle,  but  without  ita  stinging  hairs,  a 


flbrr.  abo  known  umlor  Ita  Malar  nans  of  ramlr.  II  has 
been  King  In  raltlTstloii  In  China  and  India,  aad  urrciu- 
ful  attenints  hate  lieeai  tnadV  to  rqltirate  It  In  the  United 
Hatea.  Ttie  epeclea  ft  Puua,  from  which  the  Pn^a-fllier 
li  obtained,  la  now  referred  to  the  genus  Maoutn.  See 
.Tnue-nfofA. 

bceotarch  (b*-6'tiirk),  ».  [<  L.  Beeolarchm,  < 
Gr.  lioujrdpxw,  <  Hwwtmi,  Bofjotla,  +  aprtif,  ruler: 
seo  arcA-.]  Ono  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Bceotian  confederacy.  Two  were  chosen  by 
Thebes,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  members 
of  the  league. 

Felonida*  and  two  oUicrt  of  the  liberators  wen  olocted 
faroforeAj,  or  chief  mafttrraUs  of  llontia. 

JTnrjK.  Brit.,  XVIII.  4T0. 

Bceotian  bc-o'shlan),  a.  and  n,  [<  L.  BceoUa. 
<  Or.  Uouitio,  Bceotia,  Bonn-iot,  the  Bccotians.] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Bceotla,  a  division  of 
central  Greece,  noted  for  its'  thick  atmosphere, 
which  was  supposed  to  communicate  its  dull- 
ness to  the  intellect  of  the  inhabitants.  Hence 
—8.  Dull;  stupid;  ignorant;  obtuse. 

II.  a.  1.  A  native  or  an  Inhabitant  of  Baootia. 
Hence — 3.  A  dull,  lgnoraut,  stupid  person. 

Bceotic  (be-ot'ik),n.  Belonging  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  Bceotla  or  the  Bceotians;  Boeotian: 
as,  the  Raotie  dialect. 

Boer  (bo»,  «.  [Also  written  Boor,  <  D.  boer,  a 
farmer,  a  peasant:  see  boor  A  The  name  given 
to  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  who 
are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  or  cattle- 
breeding. 

hofflo  (bof'l),  *.  A  dialectal  form  of  bajtfc. 
bog1  (bog),  a.  [Formerly  boggt,  <  Ir.  bogaeh  = 
Gael,  bogan,  a  bog,  morass,  <  Ir.  Gael,  bog,  soft, 
moist,  tender,  in  comp.  boa-.]  1.  Wet,  soft, 
"  where  the  soil  is  composed 
and  decaying  vegetable  mat' 
ter;  a  quagmire  covered  with  grass  or  other 
plants;  a  piece  of  mossy  or  peaty  ground;  a 
moss. 

All  th*  Infections  that  the  san  socks  up 

from  hag*,  fens,  data,  oo  Prosper  /ill,  u-iJ  nuke  him 

By  Inch-meal  a  disease !  Shak. ,  Trmpcet,  li.  1 

9.  A  little  elevated  piece  of  earth  in  a  Tf  »r»h 
or  swamp,  filled  with  roots  and  grass,  tf  eb- 
tter.  [I/Oosl,  U.  8.]— Bog-aspliodel.  f*t  cuplunlti. 
-  Bog -bilberry.  See  Wfo»rr|i.— Bolt-Iron  ore.  an  Im- 
pure ore  of  iron,  etaeotlallr  a  hjdnxu  o>ld,  of  which  the 
"  name  U  ItmeniU .  found  traqtiaiuy  al  the 
lakes  and  In  swanipr  localttlrs,  and  nsnallr  of 
very  reosnt  orlclii. r  8yn.  L  itm>omiTr,  eir,  Seo  marsA. 
bog1  (bog)  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  bogged,  ppr.  bog- 
ging. [<  bogl,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  sink  or  sub- 
merge in  a  bog,  or  in  mud  and  mire:  used 
chiefly  in  the  passive,  to  be  bogged. 

Bid  him  to  be  suite 
As  far  as  bo  can  fly.  or  follow  day. 
Rather  than  hers  so  fa^ved  In  rices  stay, 

ft  Jvhmm,  Underwoods,  mil. 
This  time ;  his  Inrenlkm  had  been  bo^ytd  else. 

ft  Juiuun,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  lu.  S. 
<H  MMdlston  s  horse  three 
and  one  hundred  were  to***! . 

t'Kilrlntt,  Metnotra  (lOSX),  p.  iSO. 

U.  infrons.  To  sink  or  stick  in  a  bog;  hence, 
to  flounder  among  obstacles ;  be  stopped, 
bog-  ( bog),  it.  [Early  mod.  K.  I*>gge,  appar.  a  var. 
of  the  equiv.  o«<it,  S1K.  buggc,  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  equiv.  boggUl,  bogle,  bogy,  bog- 
gard*: see  t he*e  words.  J  A  sperter ;  a  buglM-or. 
To  take  bog',  to  boggle;  shy  ;  ihrink, 
bog11  (bog).  (I.  and  m.    IK.  dm).,  formerly  also 
bogge,  earlier  in  tleriv.  form  boggifM'1,  q.  v.  Cf. 


&imn«ti»fA'iHitM  nympA<n>i<ttt,  with  large  yellow 
llowtirv    Also  called  buck  hran. 

bogberry  (bog'ber'i),  n.;  pi.  bogbcrries  (-U). 
The  cranberry,  I'dcrtnmm  Oxycoecu*. 

bog  blittor  (bog'blit'er),  n.  [See  bog-blmter.] 
Same  as  bog-bumper.  [Scotch.] 

bog-bluitor  (bog  blft'ter),  n.  [Also  bog-binter, 
bog-lilitlcr;  <  bog  +  Sc.  bluiter,  bluter,  make  a. 
rumbling  noise,  blurt,  also  speak  foolishly  (in 
last  sense  ef.  M««er,  blather,  blether!).}  Same 
as  ttoo-bnmjter.  [8eotch.] 

bog-bull  (bog'bul).  ».  [Cf.  Bof<nm«  and  bit- 
ternl.l  A  namo  of  the  bittern,  Bntaurut  ttel- 
larit,  from  its  habitual  resorts  and  its  hollow, 
booming  cry.   See  cut  under  bittern. 

bog-bumper  (bog'buiu'pcr),  n.  A  name  of  the 
bitterns  or  heron-like  birds  of  the  genus  BoUtn- 
rv»  (especially  B.  lentiginotut).  in  allusion  to 
the  sound  inado  by  the  male  in  tho  brvedtug- 
season.  This  sound  seems  "to  be  ottered  ta  a  deep. 
chuAtlng  tone,  *  and  lias  been  compared  by  Nattall  to  Ute 
■yllablca  "pomreAu-inir."  AUo  imjptm^rr,  utd  in  ftcviV 
Isod  ttoti  lAitltr,  buy  blvitm. 

bog-butter  (bog'but'er),  «.  A  fatty  sperma- 
ceti-like mineral  resin,  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  found  in  masses  in  peat- 
bogs. 

A  lance  couier  basin  consistlnc  of  small  pieces  riveted 
together  ami  several  wooden  kr*»  eonulning  tao-SWto- 


of  I  foet  l»  a  , 
8kye.  .Vsfare,  5tXX.  1*1. 

bog-earth  (bog'erth),  ».  An  earth  or  soil  com- 
posed of  light  silicious  sand  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  vegetable  fiber  in  a  half-decomposed 
state.  It  is  employed  by  gardeners  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  flowers, 
boger  (bo'ger),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
in  Cornwall,  England,  for  tho  " 
bream,  Pagellut  cemtrodontu*. 
bogey1,  bogeylsm.  See 
bogeys,  «.   t>ee  i*nji<-. 


land,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  an 
acre. 

boggard',  boggart  OtoR'ftrd, -§rt),  n.  [£.  dial, 
and  8o.,  also  written  bogart,  aild  formerly  bug- 
gard,  boggard;  appar.  a  var.,  with  term,  -aid, 
of  boggle^,  bogle;  in  form  as  if  <  bog'*  -f  -<rrd- 
see  boggle^,  bogle,  bog*,  bugl,~\  1.  A  specter, 
goblin,  or  bogy,  especially  one  supposed  to 
haunt  a  particular  spot 

The  l-ellcf  In  elves  and  enewf*  which  oe.ee  was  universal. 

J.  Fitkt,  Idea  of  God,  p.  so. 

2|.  Any  object,  real  or  imaginary,  at  which  a 
horse  shies.  -V.  E.  D. — 3.  Fignratively,  a  bug- 
bear; a  thing  of  fear. 

boggard3!,  ».    [As  bog*  +  wird.1   A  privy, 
boggifyt,  v.  t.  [<  bog*  +  -4-/V.1  To  make  bo^gr. 
boggingl  (bos'ing),  n.   [Early  mod.  K.,  per- 

Imps  a  var.  of  'bagging  for  l»ifi<jiug,  verbal  n. 

of  badge*;  cf.  bodger*.']    Peddling;  hawking. 

bogglsh1  (bog'ish),  a.  [<  bog!  +  4,«1.]  Boggy, 
boggish^t.  a.    [ME.,  written  boggittke,  bog- 
aysoke;  <  bog*  (not  found  in  H£.)  +  -is*1./ 
hold;  tiutTedup;  boastfoL 
lar 


boggle1 


A  dialectal  form  of  bogle. 


boggle^  >.  lMjg'l),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  higgled,  ppr. 
boggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bogle,  buggel,  C 
boggle1-  —  bogle,  a  specter,  with  ret.  to  the  shy- 
ing of  a  horse  at  unusual  objects ;  cf .  ME.  boge~ 
Icn,  occurring  but  once,  in  the  sense  of  '  deny 
i.  e.,  scare  off.]  1.  To  take  alarm;  i 
fright  ;  shy,  as  a  horse. 


inner  la  first  tempted  to 
and  notorious  tin,  hi* 


the  commlsslot]  of  a 
conscience  it  apt  to 


Works,  I.  x. 


lU^jireat  < 


We  turt  and  »oo»»t<  at  every  « 


I  appearance 

(rrniipillf. 


2.  To  hesitate ;  stop,  as  if  afraid  to  proceed,  or 
as  if  impeded  by  unforeseen  difliculUos ;  waver,. 
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boggle 

shrink.— 3.  To  pl»?  lam  and  loose ;  diasemble ; 
quibble;  equivocate. 

When  lammoiiwl  to  hU  but  rod  It  •«  no  time  for 
htm  to  «osnr(«  with  the  "arid.  Hwi, 

4.  To  bungle;  be  awkward;  make  clumsy  at- 
tempt*. 

'boggle''1  (bog'l),  i».   1.  The  act  of  allying  or  tak- 
ing alarm. —  2t.  Objection ;  scruple ;  demur. 

The  Inatoh  do  make  a  farther  boyle  with  u*  jUiout  two 
or  three  thing*.  F'PV,  Mary,  1W7. 


3.  A  bungle;  a  botch, 
botch,  boggled?- botch.  ■  complete 
boggle3  (bog'l),  a.  [Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps 
same  as  boggle^,  bogle,  a  scarecrow.]  A  pitcher 
or  jug  wrought  in  the  figure  of  a 
_  like  a  tobyor  toby-pitcher. 

'  Circus  vrugin 


[Colloq.]  -  Bogglo-de- 

mplele  botch  or  bungle. 


.  of  the 


boggier  < 

doubter;  a 
in  lore. 

You  have  been  a  froojaVr  ever. 


+  1.  A 

A  jilt;  one  false 


Skak.,  A.  and  C,  UL  11. 
3.  One  who  bungles  or  is  clumsy  in  doing 
things. 

boggUaht  (bog'lish),  a.  [<  boggle'  +  -ish.] 
Doubtful ;  wavering. 

NoUilngUnKin.*ly.tuacby.audt^oj;.A  .  • 
opinion  ...  <>t  th*  many  or  nrmia<m  people. 

Jee.  Tauloe  <T),  Arttf.  Handaonieueaa,  p. 


boggy  i  in 

HL't'T  ft  I 


[<  bog*,  n.,  +  Contain- 
;  like 


(Jnenrh'd  In  a  fswy  HyrtU,  neither  sr* 

fior  good  dry  land.  XilUm,  V.  L.,  li.  US9. 

boggybo  (bog'i-b6),  n.    [North.  E.  dial]  A 

dialectal  form  of  bugaboo. 
Boghead  coal.  See  eoal 
bogOOUM  (bog'hous),  a.  [<  bogi  +  haute.]  A 

pnvy.  Johnson. 
bogle1,  ».    See  bogy. 

bogie J,  bogey-  (bd'gi),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin. 
Sometimes  explained  from  bogie'1,  boeru,  a  fiend, 
the  bogie  coal-wagon  when  first  Introduced 
being  so  called,  it  is  said,  because,  from  its 
suddenly  turning  when  people  least  expected 
it,  thev  used  to  exclaim  that  the  new  wagon 
was  '  (Md  Bogy '  himself.  But  this  is  mere  in- 
vention. See  bogle J  1.  A  name  first  given 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  England,  to  a  coal- 
wagon  or  truck  so  constructed  as  to  turn  easily 
in  moving  about  the  quays;  a  trolly. —  9.  An 
English  term  for  a  four-wheeled  truck  support- 
ing the  front  part  of  a  locomotive  engine,  or 
placed  one  under  each  end  of  a  railway-car- 
riage, and  turning  beneath  it  by  means  of  a 
central  pin  or  pivot,  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  sudden  curves. —  3.  In  a  saw-mill,  a  small 
carriage  running  on  a  transverse  track  on  a 
log-carriage,  used  to  change  the  position  of  the 
log  in  relation  to  the  saw. 

bogie-engine  (bd'gi-en'jin),  it.  A  locomotive 
used  in  moving  cars  and  making  up  trains  at 
a  railroad  station.  The  driving-wheels  and  cyl- 
inders are  on  a  truck  which  turns  freely  on  a 
center-pin. 

bog-jumper  (bog'jum'per),  n.  Same  as  bog- 
bumper. 

bog-land  (bogland),  a.  and  a.  I.  n. 

Boggy  or 

marshy  land:  as,  to  reclaim  a  piece  of  bog-land. 

II.  a.  Living  in  or  pertaining  to  a  marshy 
country.  [Rare.] 

■  lov*  a  bosiand  captive  home. 

/x-yitrn,  ProL  to  Prophetess,  L  SI. 
),  «.  [Also  dial.  boggle,  8c.  We, 
legist  bugil,  a  spotter,  hobgoblin;  prob.  of  Cel- 
tic origin :  of.  W.  btcgul,  bygu-l,  a  threat,  men- 
ace, bgget,  a  bugbear,  scarecrow,  hobgoblin, 
btcg,  a  specter,  >  E.  bug1 :  see  bugl  and  bugbear. 
Cf.  bog',  boggard1,  and  O.  bogge,  boggel-mtmu, 
a  bogy,  bogle.]  A  phantom;  a  specter;  a  hob- 
goblin ;  a  bogy ;  a  bugbear, 
boglet  (bog'let).  n.  [<  bogl  +  -let.]  A  little 
bog;  a  boggy  place  or  spot  of  small  extent. 

And  of  this  tatty,  fusxgy  groiuid.  pocked  with  host  and 
hooiWa.  R.  DTMaehmiire,  U.ma  Boone,  p.  Vt2. 

bog-m 

as  g-ovf 


811 

Bogoda  (b©-g6'd8),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  East 
Indian  fishes,  considered  by  some  an  typical  of 
a  family  Bogodnulei  or  liogofiuttr. 

Bogodidffi  (ItO-god'i-dS),  n.  jil.  [NL.,  <  Bogoda 
+  -I'frt'.]  A  family  of  jH<rcoidcous  fishes:  sy- 
nonymous with  AmbaMultr, 

Bogoitule  (bog'(i-tnIl),  n.  [Cf.  Russ.  bogu,  God; 
mtlnali,  (Trace.]  One  of  u  medieval  Cathurist 
sect,  liavW  its  principal  seat  in  Bulgaria,  anti- 
clerical in  ItM  polity,  dualistic  in  its  doctrine, 
and  in  general  similar  to  the  Docetic  and  the 
Mnuichieans.  The  views  ami  practice*  i.f  the  Bogo- 
milrs  nerc  very  fanatical.  They  wm  little  known,  ttnd 
Ity  some  ore  supposed  to  hare  broom*-  extinct  »«ion  after 
the  ei.ccallun  of  their  leader,  Basil  of  PhillppopolU,  at 
Constantinople,  In  1118. 

Bogomlllan  (bog-^-mil'i-an).  <>.  Pertaining  to 
the  Bogiiinileg  or  their  doctrines. 

bog-orchia  (bog'6rOtis).  «.  A  low  orchid  of 
b«>Kgy  Paces.    See  Malaxi*. 

bog-ore  (bog'or),  a.    Same  i 

BogotA  bark,   hee  bark*. 

bog-ruah  (bog'rush),  «.  1.  The  name  of  va- 
rious cyperaoeous  plants.  See  ruth. —  2.  Some 
small  undetermined  species  of  warbler.  [Lo- 
cal, tireat  Britain.] 

bog-spavin  (bog'spav'in),  n.  In  farrierru,  an 
encysted  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  hougn  of  a 
horse,  containing  a  gelatinous  matter. 
bog-fSUCker  (bog'suk'er),  ».  A  name  of  the 
woodcock  of  North  America,  rhilohtla  minor. 
bog-trotter  (bog'trot'er),  s.  One  who  trotx 
over  bogs,  or  lives  among  bogs;  especially  n 
contemptuous  appellation  given  to  the  Irish 
peasantry,  probably  from  the  skill  shown  by 
many  of  them  in  crossing  the  extensive  bogs 
of  the  country  by  leaping  from  tussock  to  tus- 
sock, where  a  stranger  would  find  no  footing, 
and  from  the  frequent  use  they  make  of  this 
skill  to  escape  from  t  lie  soldicrv.the  police,  etc. 
bog-trotting  ( bog'trot'ing),  a. '  Trotting  among 


4hafT,  p.  177. 


Bohemian 

ill-looking  object ;  he  points  out  that  tantara- 
bolt  is  given  in  Halliwell  as  a  Ilevonshire  word 
for  the  devil.  Bogim  seems  thus  to  be  related 
to  Imqy,  etc."  (A.  E.  IK)  The  E.  dial,  word 
may  nave  been  transported  to  New  Kngland 
and  undergone  there  the  alteration  to  which 
such  terms  are  subject.]  I.t  n.  An  apparatus, 
for  coining  counterfeit  money. 

II.  a.  Counterfeit;  spurious;  sham:  origi- 
nally applied  in  the  United  States  to  counter- 
feit money,  but  now  to  anything  lutsed  on  sham 
or  false  pretense:  as,  a  bogu*  claim;  a  bogus 
government. 

But  our  Ixsme  tlx-olngtann,  who  »y»t*  niatlrally  convert 
the  One  sold  of  the  panel  into  glittering  tlnarl,  and  M  il 
It  for  lucre,  oeiupy  the  hlstunt  k-*u  in  our  lynagi 
//.  James,  MuIa.  anil  i 

bogus3  <  bo'gus),  k.  [Origin  unc 
a  use  of  bogusl.  Some  refer  it  to  bagasttr,  su- 
gar-cane refuse.]  A  liquor  made  of  mm  and 
molasses.    BartUtt.    [U.  S.J 

bog-violet  (bog'vi'6-let),  n.  The  butterwnrt. 
[Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkunire).] 

bog-wood  I  bog'wud),  h.    Same  as  boq^tak. 

bogwortibog'wertj.a.  [<  bogl  +  l(W,l.]  Same 
lus  crant>crru. 

bogy,  bogeyl  (bo'gi),  ».j  pi.  bogies,  bogeys 
(-gix).  [Also  wntten  fcogJie;  a  comparatively 
recent  wonl,  appar.  a  var.  (perhaps  arising 
from  nursery  speech)  of  bogle,  or  from  the  same 
source:  seo  bogle.]  1.  The  devil:  often  as  a 
quasi-proper  name,  and  usually  with  an  epithet 
(in  this  use  with  a  capital) :  as,  Old  Bogu. 
I  aiu  tatty,  and  frighten  every ttody 


2.  A  hobgoblin;  a  bugbear. 


Mg-trotting  ( bogtrot'ing),  a. 
X^^<TlrXlan,.ming 


lu-wftrc  of  ttoy-te«tti»g  c|iiarka. 

OvUtmilk,  ntbwn  of  the  VTorid,  UvUt. 

With  hit  Inlwrlled  Irlah  po»erlv  ...  nut  to  ruw  in  Dili 
world,  he  nor  hi*  p.«terlty.  till  their  wading  webbed  bog- 
(rertiiv  feet  get  talaris  to  their  heela. 

Thortuu,  Walden,  p.  225. 

bogue1*  (b6g),  e.  i.  [Prob.  <  8p.  bogar,  row  (cf. 
turgor  d  totacemto,  row  to  leeward),  e  Pg.  Pr. 
riigor  =  It.  vogart  a  F.  toguer,  row,  sail,  > 
rogue,  E.  cogue,  q.  v.]  Xaut.,  to  drop  off  from 
the  wind ;  edge  away  to  leeward  with  the  wind, 
as  some  vessels  of  inferior  sailing  qualities  do. 

To  bogus  In,  to  "aaU  in";  take  a  hanil;  engag*  Id  a 
work.   [Local,  New  England. | 

[A  farmer  aayi  ]  "  1  don  t  git  much  done  thou!  I  iopw 
right  >ii  along  th  my  men." 

Vluoled  by  LmnU,  Blglow  Paper»,  td  wr.,  Int. 

bogue2 

horiiur, 

bogne 

(boo-),  <  Or.  /3<if,  eontir.  of  ^ciof,  a  certain  aea- 
llsh,  so  named  from  the  sound  it  makes.]  An 
acanthopterygian  fish,  Box  rulgaris,  of  the  fami- 
ly Sparidtr,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  rare  cases  on  the 
coast*  Of  Britain.  The  body  la  oblong  and  cninprascd, 
the  bead  and  mouth  are  mnall,  the  teeth  notched,  the  era 
large,  and  tne  general  coloring  ia  brilliant.  Also  calle,! 
tav  and  6oyci. 

bogue3  (b6g),  a.    [OF.,  =  F.  bouche :  see  em- 
bogue.]  A  mouth;  an  embouchure,  raedape 
rally  In  the  name  I  he  Bnyve.  the  principal  mouth  of 
Can  too  rirer  In  China  (alao  called  fiocw  TiyrU,  the  Tli 
Mouth). 

boguost 


who"(lltt*d"wlth  th» 

re. 

K  new.  Bn't.,  II.  «04. 
with  men  to  whom  party 
conaideratlonaareof  the  ftnrt  moment,  and  whofiel  iMind 
to  dfacorer  ftoyiee  In  every  ineaanre  adopte.1  l,v  the  iiarty 
in  power.         Sir  O.  VTvUeiey,  S.  A.  Eev.,f.\ivill!  IS}. 

3.  [cvtp.]  See  Cofoitel  Bogie. 
bogylsm,  bogeyism  (iw'gi-izm),  n.    [<  bogu. 
bogey1,  +  -ism.]    1.  That  which  pertains  to  or 
is  characteristic  of  a  bogy. — 2,  Belief  in  or 
dread  of  sprites  or  goblins.  Thaekerau. 
bo-hacky  (bo-hak'i),  s.    [E.  dial.]    A  donkey. 

naUiwell.    [Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
bohea  (bo-he'),  ».    [<  Chinese  lf'oo-ue}  or  Voo- 
ue,  the  name  of  two  ranges  of  hills  in  the  prov- 

hrub  is 


■nee  of  Fuhkicn,  China,  whi 

grown,  and  whence  tea  was  first  im- 
'  in  16«36.    In  the  dialect* 
1.  Agen- 


r8  (bog),  n.  [<  OF.  bogue,  formerly  also 
<*,  =  Pr.  buga  =  8p.  Pg.  boga  =  It.  Ixtea, 
<  (Florio),  now  boga,  <  ML.  boon,  forL.  box 


(bogym6s),  n.  Peat-moss.  SeeSj»*a<7. 

bog-oak  (bog 'ok),  n.  Trunks  and  large 
branches  of  oak  found  embedded  in  bogs  and 

? reserved  by  the  antiseptic  properties  of  peat, 
t  U  of  a  ablnlng  black  or  ebony  color,  or  of  a  deep  green- 
lib-gray,  mottled  and  shading  UiUi  blaik,  derived  from  iU 
Impregnation  with  Iron,  and  l»  fmiuently  coiivei 
furniture  and ^i^ner^ornair 


pectll. 

of  the 
Tigers 

gest),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  barguest 
varied  toward  tVwjfl :  seo  these  words.  ]  A  spec- 
ter; a  ghost.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire).] 
bogus1  (b6'gus)r  a.  and*  n.  [A  slang  word,  of 
which  many  conjectural  explanations  nave  been 
offered,  e.  g.,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  bagasse, 
sufrar-cano  refuse,  etc.  Dr.  Samuel  \ViUard  of 
Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
Eng.  Diet.,  "quotes  from  the  'Painesville(Ohio) 
Telegraph'  of  July  6  and  Nov.  2, 1H27,  the  word 
bogus  as  a  substantive  applied  to  an  apparatus 
for  coining  false  money.  Mr.  Eber  D.  Howe, 
who  was  then  editor  of  that  paper,  describes 
in  his  'Autobiography'  (1S7S)  the  discovery  of 
such  a  piece  of  mechanism  in  the  hands  of  n  gang 
of  coiners  at  Painesville  in  May,  1S27;  it  was 
a  mysterious-looking  object,  and  some  one  in 
the  crowd  styled  it  a  'bogus,'  a  designation 
adopted  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  pa- 
ppr.  Dr.  Willard  considers  this  to  have  been 
short  for  UtHtrabotiu*,  a  word  familiar  to  him 
from  his  childhood,  and  which  in  his  father's 
'  applied  in  Vermont  to  any 


Jortelf 

of  Fuhkicn  b  ia'used  for  rc  and  r.] 
eral  name  for  tea. 

To  part  Iht  Mute  twlit  reading  and 
To  Riuav,  and  spill  her  aolitary  tern. 

Pope,  Ep.  to  11  ua  Blount,  U.  IS. 
for  If  my  |«re  Ubaliona  exceeil  three, 

I  feel  my  heart  become  ao  ■ympathetk, 
Thai  I  in  tut  liave  recourae  to  black  Batua.  fljrron. 
By  way  of  eiitertaltuDent  In  tlie  evening,  to  nudte  a  party 
with  the  sergeant'*  wife  to  drink  froAen  toa,  and  play  at 
all  fount  on  a<lnam-head.  Sheridan,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I.  2. 

2.  An  inferior  kind  of  black  tea,  grown  on  the 
Woo-ye  hills  of  China,  or  tea  of  a  similar  qual- 
ity grown  in  other  distrioU  of  the  same  country. 
See  tea. 

Bohemian  (bo-hfi'mi-an),  ».  and  a.  [=  F.  Bo- 
hemien,  a  Bohemiau,  and  in  a  secondary  signi- 
fication a  gipsy,  <  Boheme,  ML.  Bohemia,  the 
country  of  the  Bokemi,  Boihemi,  or  Boiemi, 
Latinized  form  repr.  by  G.  Bohmen,  Bohemia, 
<  L.  Boii,  a  people  of  ancient  GauL  of  whom  a 
portion  settled  in  what  is  now  Bohemia,  + 
V-A<?m,  OHG.  hcim  =  E.  home.]  I.  n.  1.  A  na- 
tive or  an  Inhabitant  of  Bohemia,  a  erownland 
and  kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire._2.  A 
follower  of  John  Hubs;  a  Hussite.— 3.  [F.  fco- 
he'mien,  because  the  first  of  that  wandering  race 
that  entered  France  were  believed  to  be  Bo- 
hemians or  Hussites,  driven  from  their  native 
country.]    A  gipsy. 

••Howl  of  no  country?"  repeated  the  Scot.  "No," 
answered  the  ffuAeminn,  "of  none.  I  am  a  XJngaro,  a 
MuAnnian,  an  Kgypllan,  or  whatever  the  Europeans.  In 
their  different  laiuruagea,  may  choose  to  call  our  people, 
but  I  have  no  country."  AVrVI,  y.  lmrward.  xvL 

4.  A  person,  especially  an  artist  or  a  literary 
man,  who  leads  a  free  and  often  somewhat  dissi. 
patc-d  life,  having  little  regard  to  what  society 
tie  freiiuents,  mid  despising  conveutioiiHlitiea 
generally.    [Sometimes  without  a  capital.] 

By  Menuan  I  do  not  mean  to  l«e  nnrompllii».ntary.  I 
mean  merely  a  cla«  of  iwrsonawho  prefer  adventure  and 
ape,  illation  to  setlle.1  ii.du.try,  and  who  do  not  work  wrll 
In  the  ltarne-»  of  ordinary  life.  /^.uJe,  hketebes  P  SIT. 
8.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Bohemia,  a  member 
of  the  Slavic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 
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BoHemlii-a  chuttarer,  »  l.l 

M>  culled  from  tile  extent  and 


the 


Sober  :  rmv^n  *«*#r*. 


II.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bohemia  or  ita 
language. — 2.  ()(  or  pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of,  the  so-called  Bohemians ;  uncon- 
ventional;  free  from  social  restraints:  as,  a 
Bohr mian  life. — 3.  In  ornilh.,  erratic;  wander- 
ing; irrejrulariv  migratory;  of  unsettled  habits. 

Bohemian  bole.  Bohemian  Brethren, 

the  popular  name  of  a  religion*  dcniauluation  whicb  de- 
veloped from  tlto  follower*  of  Crtcr  (  hrl,  ilckj  in  the  111- 
tcnith  century.  It  reached  It*  grcatcat  liitlurivce  in  tlie. 
alxtocntli  i-vtitury,  and  wa»  aupprcaacil  by  Ferdinand  II.  In 
the  afvi-fitcrnth  ccntqry  In  Ifadiemla  Anil  -Moravia,  but 
llngcrc-d  iu  roland  and  Hungary.  It  won  revived  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a*  the  Moravian  t.Tiurch.  The  Mem- 
ben  <4  Uui  denomination  railed  tbunuclvce  Die  I'nily 
of  Brethren  {I'uitnt  fralramy—  Bohemian  gluaa.  —  ■ 
ouw.— Bahomlan  pheasant.  8e«  naeoaiai.—  Bohe- 
mian waxwlng.  BohemUu 
Amftrtit  onrrwftn 

larity  of  Ita  waiuUriiupv  *ec  tnuinikr. 

Bohemianism  <bo-hc'mi-an-«ni),  a.    [<  /1<«V- 
«..  4,  +  turn.]    The  life  or  habits  of  n 
Bohemian,  in  the  figurative  sense.   See  Bohe- 
mian, n„  4. 

bohor  (bo'hAr).  h.  A  variety  of  reedbuck  of 
western  Afri- 
ca, the  Orci- 
raora  bohor,  a 
kind  of  ante- 
tope. 

bolar,  See 

Itoyar. 
bold  (bo'l.l),  ». 
A  snake  of  the 
family 
a  boa  or 
conda. 

Boid*  ii'u'i- 
de),  a. 
fN'L.,  < 
+  .ida.}  A 
family  of  non- 
venomous  ophidian  reptiles,  with  two  mobile 
hooks  or  spurs,  the  rudiments  of  hind  legs,  near 
the  anus.  The  name  has  Inn  adopted  with  varying 
limit*,  anil  latterly  generally  restricted  to  American  apr- 
etca:  (1)  I'ohitirlno  anakea  »lth  the  belly  coreml  with 
narrow,  elongate  abb-Ida  or  acalea,  nearly  rcacmblLiur 
those  of  the  hack,  and  with  apur-llke  rudimentary  leg*  on 
rath  Ulie  of  tile  vent.  It  Included  the  UnidaB  aa  well  aa 
Pf/lhouidir,  Cnarinidtw,  atul  Tnrtriridte  of  recent  ophi- 
ologieta.  (2)  Knryatomaioua  serpeula  with  rudiments  uf 
poaterlor  extreiuitle*.  It  Included  thu  oVa'dir,  PjtlhoiUd**, 
(Si  Euryilomaioua  acrpenta  with  rudl- 
ur  appetidaat*a,  coruiiotd  Ihiii«  In  lower 
liital,  full  imetorldlal,  tames  In  cranium, 
devclopud  In  tbo  proniaxlllary.  In  lhl« 
err  are  *till  many  aiiecica  |*cullar  to  the 
nl  America,  ami  among  them  are  anme  of 
ti  aa  the  hoa-cmun/tctfW'  and  anaconda. 
n*.  Tbey  aotDetlmea  attack  nnlnhalt  of  a 
lartre  aire  ami  kill  them  liy  euiutfictioll  round  tlw  botly. 
See  <  utn  under  (a*  and  pylhon. 

boll1  (boil),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boil,,  honle, 
a  corrupt  form  of  bilri,  due  to  a  supposed  con- 
nection with  hoift:  see  bilA.']  An  inflamed 
and  painful  suppurating  tumor;  a  furuncle. 

boll»Vboil),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao  boyl,  boi,U, 
<  ME.  IhhIih,  <  OK.  boillir,  V,  bomllir 

=  Pr.  bulhir,  buiflir,  boil,  =  Hp.  (laHfr,  boil,  also 
aa  Hg.  bulir,  move,  stir,  be  active  (ace  buiioel), 
=  It.  boiHrt,  boll,  <  L.  imllire,  also  butlarc,  bul>- 
ble,  boil,  <  bulla,  a  bubble,  auy  small  round 
object  (see  bulla),  >  E.  ball*,  bill*,  hullrt,  few/- 
Itlm,  etc.  Of.  ihHllitsnn.]  J.  intran*.  1.  To 
bubble  up  or  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  eape- 
cinlly  through  the  action  of  heat,  the  bubbles 
of  gaseous  vapor  which  have  been  formed  in 
the  lower  portion  rising  to  the  surface  and  es- 
caping: said  of  a  liquid,  and  sometimes  of  the 
containing  vessel :  as,  the  water  boiU  ;  the  pot 
both.  Tlie  annte  actlitti  la  Induced  hy  dlmlnUhtd  prea- 
aiih  at  when  oalrr  IhjIU  under  the  eihaiuled  receirer 
id  an  nlr  t»lml>,  **  when  cartion  dlotld  liquefied  under 
huh  |>ri'Miirv  1-ilU  uimiii  the  reimivaluf  the  jireMiirti.  riee 
lH.i7i.i-i  /.»n/  anil  /iMllitiun. 

S.  To  be  in  an  agitated  slate  like  that  of  boil- 
ing. I  hruugh  any  other  cause  than  heat  or  dimin- 
ished pressure  ;  exhibit  a  swirling  or  swelling 
million;  seethe:  n»,  the  waves  boil. 

He  niaki-th  IIh  -p  1..  I.-H.  .L.ti  ill.  :;l. 

3.  To  be  ikgilnti-d  by  vehement  or  angry  feel- 
ing: be  hot  or  excited:  as,  ray  blood  b'ml.i  ill 
this  injiialiei-. 

Then  iH.il,  •!  my  hreaat  allh  Itarnt.  and  hunduit  "rath. 

Surrrv,  .f.m  |.|.  li. 

Tlw  l>lulii  truth  1-  that  Hk.Oiplh  hi 
KTeat  fHiii.  4  <tnl  that  the  Ih'niclit  i.f 
the  nlmwl  .4  hufkr  r«ni  Hi  hi*  \>  Iu«. 
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lent  asitaUmi  by  h«at  or  other  cauaa  of  rfferreacenre ; 
bencc,  tlirarattvely,  ti>  bt.-  unable,  on  account  of  excite- 
ment, IndtinutjiMi,  or  the  like,  to  refrain  from  apeakliie : 
to  break  out  Into  I  lie  lanauatfe  of  atruruc  feelllljr.  eapeclal- 
ly  of  ludiuuatii.il.  -  TO  DOU  UP,  to  rtur  or  lie  Uicreaaed  In 
volume  by  eiadlltloti :  ua,  uaate  la  reaxly  for  uae  aa  ai-m  aa 
It  baa  once  doi'/nf  1rr> :  let  It  t«~i  up  two  or  three  tllnrv 

H,  trant.  1.  To  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition; 
cause  to  be  agitated  or  to  bubble  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Henee — 2.  To  collect,  form, 
or  separate  by  the  application  of  heat,  as  sugar, 
salt,  etc. — St,  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat 
in  a  liquid  raised  to  its  point  of  ebullition,  so 
aa  to  produce  some  specific  effect ;  cook  or 
seethe  in  a  boiling  liuuid:  as,  to  boil  meat, 
potatoes,  etc. ;  to  boil  silk,  thread,  etc.  -To boll 

clear,  in  map-  tanno/. ,  to  remove  tile  cxeeaa  of  water  Ir.^ll 
arnft  aoap  by  bollina  it.  A  concentrated  lye  la  emptn>eit 
to  aliorleu  the  time  of  eva)M.ratloiL— To  boll  down,  I" 
reduce  lu  bulk  by  lajilliut :  hence,  to  reduoe  to  amalli  r 
enmpuaa  by  reriHival  of  what  can  beat  be  »|iamil;  cm- 
lUnae  by  elimination, 

Alter  awhile  Ike  |Uowlca|  deTeloped  a  talent  fur  con* 
ilenaiikK  iuti'  brief  and  readable  form  the  limit  aud  lieavy 
urth'lej  iu  which  the  irreat  political  papera  of  the  day  din- 
ebarjrecl  their  thunder.  Oil  theae  he  beiran  to  practice 
Uial  great  art  of  Unliiui  dotrn  ahk-h  hli  pa|ier  afterwanl 
carried  to  altch  perfection.  G.  S.  Aferruiin.S.  Koalea,  t,  S3. 
To  boll  dry.  in  to  rortuee  the  thin  |ulcc 

to  thick  Juiee  by  lailllng  it  until  )t  rcarJiea  the  point  of 
cryatallliatliHi. 

boil*  (boil),  it.  [<  boil*,  v.]  1.  Tho  atato  or  act 
of  boiling:  boiling-point:  aa,  to  bring  water  to 
a  boil.  [Colloq.l— 2.  That  which  is  toiled ;  • 
boiling  preparation.  X.E.I).  IBtirc.)  —  At  tb« 
■iflna;  at  the  boiling-point :  aa.  the  aoluLiou  ahoald 


6oii  for  at  leaat  half  an  boar. 

See  boilem. 


aud  Own 
tnentary  |i>a 
Jaw.  no  aupf 
ami  with  if 
limited  tnu 
wanner  reuli 
clsantic  fiac 
Etinstif*  i 


boll,  bolUna; 
be  kept  or  (Ae 

bollary,  rt. 

boiled  (boild),  p.  a.  1.  Balsed  to  the  boiling- 
point. — 8.  Prepared  by  being  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water:  sometimes  substan- 
tively (from  its  use  as  a  heading  on  bills  of 
fare)  for  meat  dressed  or  cooked  bv  boiling: 
as,  "a  great  piece  of  cold  boiled,*  Dickent, 
Christmas  Carol. 

boiler  (boiler),  n.  1.  A  person  who  boils. — S. 
A  vessel  in  which  anything  ia  boiled,  spvein 
rally  —  (a)  A  larto  pan  or  viaael  of  Iron,  copper,  or  braaa, 
n«ed  lu  dlaUll«r»n«,  potaah-worlca,  etc.,  for  hoilliw  lame 
.liiantitlea  of  liquor  at  once-  (6)  A  large,  voaaol  nf  n»lal 
iu  which  aoiUal  chitlu-a  are  llollcd  to  cleanan  Ulrni ;  a 
waah-laiilrr. 

3.  A  strong  metallic  structure  in  which  steam 
is  generated  fur  driving  engines  or  for  other 
purposes.  See  ateam-boiler.— 4.  Something,  as 
a  vegetable,  that  is  suitable  for  boiling.  [Rare.] 
boiler-alarm  (boi'ldr-a-lUrm').  ■•  A  device 
for  showing  when  the  water  iu  a  steam-boiler 
is  too  low  for  safety. 

boiler-clamp  (boi'ler-klarop),  n.  A  clamp  used 
for  holding  the  plates  and  part  a  of  boilers  to- 
gether, so  that  tliev  can  be  drilled  or  riveted. 

boiler-feeder  (boi'ler-fe'der). »,  An  apparatus 
for  supplying  water  to  a  steain-l>oiler. 

boiler-doit  (boi'ler-flot),  n.  A  float  connected 
with  the  water-feeding  mechanism  of  a  steam- 
boiler.  It  opens  a  anpply-valve  wben  the  water  falla  to 
a  certain  polntaaml  i  loona  the  valve  wben  the  water  luu 
attained  the  proper  hclfht- 

boiler-lroa  (Iwi'ler-i'orn),  ».  Iron  rolled  into 
tho  form  of  a  flat  pluto.  from  \  to  \  inch  in 
thickness,  used  for  making  boilers,  tuuka,  ves- 
sels, elc.    A1m>  boHrr-jJntr. 

boiler-met«r  (boi'ler-mO'ter),  n.  A  meter  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  a 
steam-boiler. 

boiler-plate  (hni'lfcr-plat),  n.  Same  as  boilcr- 
iroti, 

boilor-protcctor  (boi'lcr-pro-tek'tor),  n.  A 
iion-eonductiiig coveringor  jacket  for  a  nteani- 
boiler,  designed  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 

boiler-shell  (boi'ler-nuel),  «.  The  main  or 
out  aide  |>ortion  of  a  ateum-boiler. 

A  Meel  t«*\lrr-th*ll  nuk\  tsVrrfore  Iw  made  of  plale-t  at 
kiiMt  i.iK'-thlrd  )i-vt  iu  ilii.'knca*  than  a  aimllur  «liell  of 
wmiuht  iro.i.  II.  H  .(.on.  tteam  l»«iil«r»,  p.  lit. 

boilex-ehop  (boi*ler-shop),  a.  A  workshop 
where  boilers  are  made. 

boilery  (boi'ler-i),  «.;  pi.  boikrim  (-iz).  (< 
/n«/l  +  -ccjf.)  1.  A  place  or  an  upparutti-i  for 
boiling. —  2.  A  salt-house  or  pluee  for  evapo- 
rating brine. —  3.  In  loir,  water  arising  from  a 
salt-well  belonging  to  one  who  is  uot  the  owner 
of  the  soil. 
Alno  win/ory. 

boiling:  tboi'iin 
at  which  any 


boist 

moat  reruarkable  bollinvT  apr1av3i  are  llw  i^yaera,  whkh 
throw  up  coluntna  of  water  and  atealu :  out  thrre  are 
niany  idliera  In  variiom  parla  of  tlie  world,  often  aMon 
ated  with  seyaera,  charurlerUeil  only  by  ebullition  and 
emlaaliai  of  atraiiL  Nnne  or  tlie  latter,  aa  In  ralifofbia 
ami  -New  Zealand,  art-  alnmsly  luiprevnatvil  with  mineral 
uiatWra  and  varionaly  colored,  while  .aliera  *tr  elianml 
*1th  liiinl.l  innd.  S.-e  .jr.vwc, 
boilingly  i  boi'ling-li),  <ulr.   In  a  boiling  i 


The  lakra  of  bltqmeii 
kiae  boilinfftft  higher,       o>n>ii,  Manfr«-il.  I.  I. 

boiling-point  I  boi'ling-point),  «.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor 
with  ebullition ;  more  strictly,  the  tempera- 
ture Bt  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  n,i» 
varba  fur  dlltercnt  llijutita.  and  f<«-  the  aame  lliiuld  at  dif- 
ferent premier*,  lwlnf  hkshi-r  when  tho  nreisure  In  tu- 
creaaeil,  and  lower  when  it  i«  dlmlntabcd.  I  udrT  the 
normal  aUnuapheric  javaaarefare  arnton^err)  wati-r  I. ah 
at  Uf  V.  (1<«  >'-,  !*>■  R  X  ami  It  ia  found  that  the  lioilina-- 
polnt  vanea  .HX  of  a  degree  K.  for  a  rariatiiMi  In  the  ba- 
rometer »i  half  an  Inch.  Hence  water  will  boil  at  a  lower 
temperature  at  the  ton  of  a  mountain  than  at  the  hotiom. 
owing  to  dtmiuutiim  in  the  uresaure:  a  fact  which  leada 
to  a  mrtbod  of  ineaaurinc  tlie  briahl  of  u  moiuitaln  by 
obaervini;  the  leiu|ieralnre  at  which  water  boiU  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  and  at  the  top.  At  the  top  uf 
Mont  Blanc  water  bolls  at  ItsS"  K,  I'lider  a  preaaiuw  of 
shout -jl^nf  an  atmoapbere  water  would  boil  at  W  Y.. 
while  under  a  preaaure  of  loatmustihcreathe  bulling  point 
would  be  raiaad  to  SM'  K  A  lkutiid  may  be  heated  uiurn 
al<ov«  Ita  true  boilliia-polnt  wllhout  Ihi|IIi«:  but  the 
auperliealeal  vapor  Uiamoil  lately  expanda  until  Ita  temper- 
ature, la  reduced  to  th*  boiling  |H.li,t.  Hnut,  In  drtar- 
nilnationa  of  tho  holllng-polnt,  tho  tlieniumieter  la  never 
Iminenutil  In  the  ll.inl.l,  Imt  In  the  vapia"  luat  above  it 
Kopp's  law  of  boillneT-potntH,  tin'  i-n  i- .sitr >u  it.u-.  i;i 
certain  llonioUajoua  acrlea  of  chemical  aubctaneea  each  ad' 
ditlon  nf  i'llo  la  accnmpauled  by  a  riae  iu  the  bolliiur 
Jioliit  of  about  19  .6  C. 

boin  (boin),  n.    Another  form  of  boyn. 
boine  (boin),  n.    [E.  dial.    Ct.  boi»,  boyn.]  A 
swelling.    [Prov.  Eng.  (Essex).] 

Thia  loan  Vaallowich  wieli  performing  of  the  earn*  cerr- 
nionie  cauaeth  hit  forehead  to  lie  nil  of  r 


laga,  and  aomvUmea  to  bo  black  and  Mew. 

//aWagf.  r»y«*.,  I.  W. 

boiobLa.  Seeeojo*,. 

bols  (P.  pron.  bwo),  n.  [F.,  wood,  timber,  a 
wood,  forest,  <  OF.  bois,  hot  ~  Pr.  bone  —  Sp. 
Pg.  ho*qae  —  It.  boico,  <  ML.  boteut,  butehiu,  a 
buah,  wood,  forest:  see  btwat,  bo»eagr,  etc.] 
Wood:  a  French  word  occurring  in  several 
phrases  occaaioually  found  in  English ;  it  also 
occurs  as  the  terminal  element  in  haultrof.— 
Bols  d'arc  (I*-  pron.  bwo  dark).  IF. :  6ni«.  wood ;  de,  of ; 
are.  how. )   See  War*,  tvir  icW.  aud  Marlura. 

bolsbrdle  (F.  pron.  bwo-brd-la'),  a.  [Canadian 

F.,  <  F.  6o<>,  wood,  +  hrilt,  pp.  of  brtilrr,  burn, 
scorch.]  Literally,  burnt-wood:  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  a  Canadian  half-breed, 
bois-chene  (F.  pron.  bwo-shan'),  ».  [F..  oak- 
wood:  f>of£,  wood  (see  t*>i*) ;  che'Mc,  oak,  <  OF. 
rftcane  (chonin,  adj.),  quetne  (ct.  ML.  rriana*), 
oak,  <  LL.  qurrcinut,  prop.  adj..  of  the  oak  (ef. 
It.  qncrcia,  the  oak,  <  L.  qnercra,  fern,  adj.),  < 
L.  QutTcwt,  oak.)  Oak-wood:  the  name  of  a 
timber  obtained  from  San  Ilomingo,  used  in 
ship-bnUding.  McElralh. 
bois-dnrcl  (i .  pron.  bwo-dftr-eo'),  w.  (F.:  bni», 
wood  (see  boin) ;  durci,  hardened,  pp.  of  rfarcir, 
<  L.  durn>errc,  harden,  <  dNrus,  hanl.]  In  mat., 
an  artilicial  hard  wood  made  of  a  paste  of 
blood  and  tbo  Bawdust  of  mahogunv,  e)>ony, 
and  other  fine-grained  woods,  molded  into  va- 
rious forms.  When  hardened  it  takes  w  high 
polish. 


boisKeau 


pi.  fcv* 


4.  To  underpo  or  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water  or  other  liquid  when  at  the  point  of 
ebullition:  as.  the  meat  is  now  boilinti.  jo  boll 
away,  i  vap.iate  In  iH.illna  -To  boll  over,  to  ran 
over  the  top  of  a 


i  nm  l.  a«  ll,,n..r  wlu-ii  tliroan  bibi  vio-  water 


),  i>.  a.  1.  At  the  tenipenittiM. 
'peiifled  liquid  nances  into  a 
gaseous  state;  bubbling  up  uiuler  the  acliou 
of  heat:  as.  Itoilimj  water;  boiling  springs. — 
2.  Figuratively  —  («)  Fiercely  agitated;  rat- 
ing: as,  thefeoi/inij  fieas.  yb)  Heated:  inflamed: 
bursting  with  passion:  a»,  lioiiimj  indignation. 
Bo:Hur;  spring,  a  m.iIiu:  m  fountalii  ahl.  li  irtn  »  out 
iter  at  tlie  r«.illng  point  or  at  a  high  temperature.  The 


lertaa* 

(-sor/ ).    (F.  :"see  An  old  French  dry 

measure,  eoiresponding  in  name  to  the  English 
bushel,  but  iiiin-li  smaller  in  capacity,  iti,  i>ar» 

lioiaMiau  la  now  r.vkolli'il  nt  1^1  litem  (one  « lijhlll  of  a  bee 
tolttcr),  or  alu.ut  '.'I  znllona,  w'litth  i>  u  allirht  redui  Uuei 
from  ita  rapacity  In  fort  the  kutnaluctiou  **i  the  metric 
sjatem;  lait  in  Mnall  traile  the  name  iv  used  for  tile  i!e< 
(allleriorietenlhol  a  li.-.  tollterl  lu  otucrpar<a»f  France 
the  l».lMcau  In  old  nvkonins  »aa  iceniralty  innrh  ti-m 
tlilin  thai  of  r.in«. 
boiot't,  ii.  [Early  mod.E.  also  iwa-wf.  Sc.  Imul, 
<  ME.  /wii.tf,  bttitttr,  also  bmm,  Imai,  bnttlr,  bnutite, 
btml  (=  Urol.  ImmmI).  <  (>F.  Imittr.  V.  hrttc  = 
Pr.  Urn! iii,  <  ML.  lotntio,  »  fonn  of  buxulo,  prop, 
ace,  corruptiNl  form  of  nitj-iiln,  nee.  of  bus'u, 
in/i-M.  a  box:  se<e  Itox*.  W!.  and  W*<  fl. )  A 
box;  especially,  a  box  for  holding  < 


rard-aiet  .  Tale.  1  el 

boiHt2  (boist),  a.  [E.  diul..  iierliapa  a  snrvix-al 
iu  a  particular  use  of  lnn*tl,  or  »  var.  of  lxm.it 
for  fto»w.  prop,  u  cow-stall :  seenwMrl.l  Annie 
hut,  such  us  those  erected  along  the  line  of  a 
railwav  for  the  tem|>orary  use  of  latiorers: 
culled  in  the  United  States  a  g*«jnf».  [Eng.] 
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^  (bois'ter-ous),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  btytlmxi*.  Muttrowt,  boirstroM,  boi*trow  ; 
<  late  ME.  boutrow,  rough,  coarse,  a  develop- 
through  the  forms  bttinlnxu,  lmu»tuo„*. 


of  tho  earlier  fonn  bowtniu,  which  it  ha*  now 
superseded :  see  boi»tOH».  ]  If.  Rough ;  coat-so ; 
■tout;  stiff. 

Tin.'  leathern  outside,  nwfcHnsr  as  II  waa, 

•  lav*  way,  and  tn'tit  beneath  her  Uriel  embrace. 

Drorfrii,  SlicUmuixlo  anil  tiulacarilo.  1.  160. 

2f.  Rough  and  massive;  bulky;  cumbrous; 
clumsy. 

,  so  burled  111  the  grownd, 
i  up  againe  so  light. 

S,*»«r,  ¥.  «.,  I.  vul.  10. 

St.  Rough  in  operation 
vehement.  [Rare.] 

.  Em.  towards  a 

4.  Rough  and  stormv:  applied  to  tho  weather, 
the  wares,  etc.— 5.  Exposed  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  element!! :  an,  a  bovtlttwu  headland ;  a 
boisterous  passage. — 6f.  Fierce;  savage;  truc- 
ulent; full  of  violence:  an,  bmtttrvu*  war. 

Bout  rout  ClbTord,  thou  hast  slain 
The.  flower  of  Europe  for  hi*  chivalry. 

Sluifc.slicn.  Vt.,11.1. 

7.  Turbulent;  rough  and  noisy;  clamorous: 
applied  to  person*  or  thei reactions:  a*,  a  hois- 


IuUievljjottrof  hiiphjt 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  hi 
the  Switch  Christopher  Ki 


They  lore  a  captain  to  obey. 

• ,  yet  Irvah  u  May. 

.Scoff,  Manulon,  11L  4. 

Iiyaique,  and  an  almost  boisterous 
,  he  waa  ail  English  counterpart  uf 
'  North.  Ediabu^lh  Hrr. 

boisterously  (hois'ter-ua-ll),  <ufr.  [<  ME.  bo**- 
trouslu ;  <  boisterous  +  -lu*.  Cf .  W»W}.]  In 
a  boisterous  manner ; 
energy  or  activity. 

When  you  come  neit  to  woo,  pray  yon, 
main. 

And  f  uniiah'd  like  a  bear-ward. 

n*teJ>rr,  WIMfooH  Chaw.  lv.  S. 
Halloo'd  It  as  baiMtrrousip  aa  the  real. 

.<S,r»r,  Triatram  Shandy,  ul.  so. 


boiBtorcrasneHU  (bois'ter-us-nes),  a.  [<  bois- 
terous +  -new.]  The  atate  or  quality  of  being 
boisterous ;  rough,  noisy  behavior;  turbulence. 


Behaved  with  the  AouaVr onsiw**  of  men  elated  by 
authority.  Jtthsison,  Life  uf 

boLstoust,  a.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  written  hoy*, 
ton*,  boistetyus,  bousteous,  ImhsUous,  bouHtuous, 
etc.,  Sc.  bousteous,  Imsteous,  etc.;  <  ME.  Arris- 
tout,  boystous,  buystous,  etc. ;  cf.  mod.  E.  dial. 
(Cornwall)  boustous,  lumstis,  boustis,  bullions, 
fat,  corpulent,  bout,  corpulence  (perhaps  a 
back-formation,  from  the  adj.);  origin  un- 
known. The  MK.  agrees  in  form  with  Ai". 
ooMfoaur,  OF.  boisteus,  mod.  F.  bolteuj,  lame, 
but  no  connection  of  sense  is  apparent.  The 
W.  bwystus,  wild,  ferocioiiH,  is  perhaps  from  E.] 

1.  Hude:  rough;  churlish;  rustic;  coarse: 
applied  to  persons.    [The  earliest  recorded 

1  ani  a  Isiylout  man.  right  llnu  say  I 

CAawrr,  Manciple*.  Talc,  I.  llW. 

2.  Rough  ;  fierce ;  savage. 

Ifyghlc  no  blotikes  [horses'  theme  litre,  Hum  buttons 
churllea, 

Bot  coverde  cuiucllcz  of  Msirvs.  enrbisvde  lu  mayler, 

.lf..rt'  .lr(»ur/(K  V..  T  S.i,  I.  015. 

3.  Rough  and  massive ;  bulky ;  clumsy.  [Still 
in  dial,  use.]  —  4.  Coarse  in  texture;  rough; 
stout;  thick. — 8.  Loud:  violent;  boisterous. 

boistotiHlyt.  adi:  [<  ME.  boistonstu,  etc. ;  <  how- 
tost*  +  ^5y4.]  Roughly;  violently;  boister- 
otislv. 

HsMSt.  «.    [<  ME.  ln.istoUs»esse,  etc. ;  < 
i  + -Html.]   Roughness;  violence;  bois- 
terousness. 

bojobL  boiobl  (boi-o'bi),  h,     [Native  name] 
The  dog-headed  boa.  or  .Xiphosoma  caniniim, 
South  American  snake,  family 
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(bolt),  m.  In  mining,  a  small  run  in  pipes, 
found  connecting  the  ore  running  through  the 
vein.    B.  Hunt. 
boko^t.       An  obsolete  spelling  of  book. 
bokelt,  'i-    A  Middle  English  form  of  buckle^. 
bokelort,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  buckler. 
bolar  (bo'ljlr).  a.    [<  bole-  +  -ar.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  bole  :  as,  bolar  earths, 
bolaryt  (bo'la-ri),  a.   [<  bolt*  +  -firj,]  Pertain- 
ing to  ltole  or  clay,  or  partaking  of  its  nature 
and  qualities. 
I'otulsUna  of  a  ftofory  and  flan»my  auhatanee. 

Sir  T.  Ilnimt,  Vulg.  Rrr.,  iL  a. 

bolas't,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  bullace. 

bolat2  (bo'ltis),  «.  (Wiff/.  nr  ill.  [Hp.,  pi.  of  bota, 
a  ball,  <  L.  Mia,  a  bubble,  any  round  object: 
see  bull?,  W/P.]  A  weapon  of  war  and  the 
chase,  consisting  of  two  or  three  balls  of  stone 
or  metal  attached  to  the  ends  of  strong  lines, 
which  are  knotted  together,  used  by  the  Gau- 
chos  and  Indians  of  western  and  southern  South 
America.  It  Is  used  by  tlunwuur  it  lu  auch  a  way  that 
tbe  line  windi  around  the  object  aimed  at,  aa  the  less  of 
an  animal.  A  Mnaller  we«pon  of  the  aauw  aurt  la  lu  uae 
anions  the  E*kliui.«  for  killlliK  IHnbK 

The  M<u,  or  lialK  am  of  two  ktrula:  the  •Irnplcat- 
whtch  la  naed  chiefly  for  rnti'htia.*  oatrtchea,  conilata  of 
two  round  alone*.  ooYcrcd  with  leather,  and  united  by  a 
thin,  plaited  tbong,  about  eight  feet  long.  The  other  kind 
diltera  only  in  having  three  balla  united  by  thonga  to  a 
common  centre.  The  Uaui-bt>  htdda  the  imalleat  of  the 
Uirt*e  in  ilia  hand,  and  wbirla  the  other  two  around  hla 
head ;  then,  taking  aim.  aenda  them  tike  clkalll  ahirt  revolv- 
ing through  the  air.  The  balla  no  sooner  strike  any  ob- 
ject, titan,  winding  rtwiud  It,  Uiey  cross  each  other  and 
Become  firmly  hitcheij.   Da  nrin.  Voyage  of  Beach',  111.  So. 

bolbonaCt,  i>.  The  satin-Dower,  Lunnria  biennis, 
bold  (bol.l),  a.  [<  ME.  bold,  bald,  <  AS.  beald, 
Imld  —  OS.  bald  a  0.  baud,  bold  (=  MLO.  baldf. 
Mile,  adv.,  quieklv,  at  once),  =  OHO.  bald, 
MIIO.  Imlt,  bold  (Q.  bald,  adv.,  soon),  =  Icel. 
Mir  =  ODan.  IxAd  =  Goth,  'baltht,  Iwld  (in 
deriv.  balthaba,  boldly,  balthei=E.  UeUI,  bold- 
ness, etc.).  Hence  v.,  bield,  a.  and  r., 
and  (from  OHO.)  It.  bald,,,  OF.  bald,  band, 
bold, gay:  sec  (Vnirvfi.]  1.  Daring;  courageous; 
bravo ;  intrepid ;  fearless :  applied  to  men  or 
animals:  as,  bold  as  a  lion. 

him  forty  Marchmen  bavld. 
Kinmiml  WiUU.  Ul  Child's  Ballada,  VI.  fl- 
our speech  at  best  la  half  alive  and  cold, 
And  save  ttiat  tenderer  momenta  make  us  AoW. 
Our  whitening  hps  would  close,  their  tritest  truth  untold. 

<>.  »'.  IIUmt.,  To  II.  W.  Umgfellow. 

2.  Requiring  or  exhibiting  courage;  planned 
or  executed  with  courage  and  spirit:  as,  a  bold 


Hie  fofcf  design 
Plcaanl  highly  Uiose  Inferital  State*. 

Milton,  f.  I.,  II  J 


To  make  bold,  to  take  the  liberty ;  use  the  tret  doni :  aa, 
I  have  mrtiie  l/ottt  to  call  on  yon. -8yB.  1.  Itttlnlleaa. 
doughty,  valiant,  manful,  stout  hearted.  Intrepid,  auda- 
ciotu.  lulventurous.  4.  ^aucy,  impertinent,  aatiuni  llg.  Irra. 
£rlitatv<L 

boldt  (bold),  r.  [<  ME.  boldrn,  balden,  tr.  snd 
intr.,  <  AS.  beatdian,  intr.  be  bold  (=OHO. 
Imldrn,  MHO.  Mdtn,  trans,  make  liold,  =  Goth. 
iMllhjan,  intr.  be  bold,  ilare),  <  In-ald,  bold.  Cf. 
Ineld.  r.,  a  parallel  form  (<  AS.  hnldan),  and  ent- 
boldrn.]    J.  trann.  To  make  bold;  embolden; 


for  this  hiuineas. 
It  touchelh  as,  as  Knuictr  invades  our  land. 
Not  f-Md  the  kbig.  Slmt.,  Lear.  v.  L 

II.  isfras*.  To  become  bold. 

For  with  that  on  encresede  my  fere, 
And  with  Uial  othfr  gan  myn  herte  bvMr. 

Chaucer,  l*arUallK-ut  of  Fowls,  1.  Hi. 

bold-  bea  tiagt  (bold'  be  'ting),  a.  Browbeating: 
as,  "bold-beating  oaths,"  Shak:,  M.  W.  of  W ., 
ii.  2. 

boldest  (bol'dn),  r.  t.    [<  bold  +  Cf.  csa- 

bolden.]    To  mi 
courage. 

I  sin  much  t*Mi  vrnturuas 
In  tempting  of  your  patience  ;  but  am  botden'd 
I'tsler  your  promisd  pardon.   Shak.,  lien.  VIII.,  L  i 

bold-face  (bold'fas),  s.  1.  One  who  has  a 
bold  face  ;  an  impudent  person. 

A  sauce-boi.  and  a  bold  /are,  and  a  pert. 

iheA 

2.  In  irrinting,  same  as  Jull-faee. 
bold-faced  (hold'fast),  a.    Having  a  bold  face ; 
impudent. 


Uibold 


boldheadf,  ».  [ME.  boldhede;  <  bold  +  head  ] 
Boldness;  courage. 

Ifallen  U  al  his  aUdhrdL    Otti  and  Xightinoolr,  L  bit. 

boldine  (bol'din),  a.  [<  boldo  +  -fW*.]  An  alka- 
loid extracted  from  the  leaves  of  I'eumut  Bol- 
do*.   See  boldo. 

boldly  (boldao^artr.  faC</ME'  Mdl^boUttielu, 


3f.  Confident;  trusting;  assured. 


I  sju  l<old  lu*r  honour 
Will  remain  hers.      Shak.,  Oymbcline,  It  4. 


4  Forward; 

huxxy. 

Men  call  cover 


as,  a  bold  nrtnuesa 


1.  ! 


■  Boiita:  no 
it  its  skin. 


for  the  beautiful  green  color  of  its  skin,  it  la 
distinguished  by  havini;  smooth  scales,  the  marginal  scales 
of  tbe  mouth  pitted,  ami  regular  shields  mi  the  *ni>Ut. 
Also  called  amraiiilmtri. 

bokark  (bo'kiirk),  «.    [Amer.  Tnd.]    A  basket 
of  bireh-bark,  used  by  Lake  £ 
to  hold  maple-sugar. 


5.  Overstepping  usual  bounds ;  presuming  up- 
on sympathy  or  forbearance ;  showing  liberty 
or  license,  as  iu  style  or  expression:  as,  a  bold 
metaphor. 

W  hlch  in"  bold  talcs  of  gods  or  monsters  swell. 

But  human  paastons,  such  as  with  us  dwell.  WalUr. 

It  is  hardly  tin  Iraki  to  claim  the  whole  Netherlands  aa 
111  the  widest  seuse  Old  England. 

A.  Fr-rman.  Amer.  Lecta..  p.  31. 

6.  Standing  out  to  view;  striking  to  the  eve; 
markedly  conspicuous:  prominent:  as,  a  bold 
headland ;  a  Wil  handwriting. 

I'alachrcses  and  liT|KTtH>U-(f  are  t>>  be  ustil  Judiciously, 
and  placed  in  poetry,  as  aVIghteiihign  ami  ahailows  in 
painting,  to  make  the  figure  Irtdrr,  and  cause  it  Ui  stand 
off  to  sight.  biylru. 

7.  Steep;  abrupt:  as,  a  Mrf  sliore  (one  that 
enters  the  water  almost  perpendicularly). 

Her  dominions  have  6oW  accessible  coasts.  tlawctl. 
i  e  coast  IMrglnial  Is  a  M  and  even  coast,  with  regu 
andb  open  all  the  year  round 

rirncrirv.  Virginia  U.  «I  2. 


boke'  (bok),  i'.;  pret.  and  pp.  baled,  ppr. 
Ifj.    [E.  dial.,  also  buck;  in  part  a  var.  of 
puke:  Bwbuck*  ani\jmkc^.]  I.  trams.  Tothrust; 
push;  poke.  [Eng.] 
Il.t  iitfroji*.  Tothrust:  push;  butt.  Holland. 
■  A  dialectal  form  of  6oc*,  bolk. 


8.  Deep,  as  water,  close  to  the  shore;  navi- 
gable very  near  to  tho  land. 

The  line  |of  soundings  j  was  extended  to  Jocmel,  showing 
fcof.l  water  to  the  cape.  Science.  III.  Mil'. 

be  hold  or  so  bold,  to  venture  ;  pr«uui>e  «j  far  (as  to 


sir,  let  me  ne  so  iofd  as  to  ask  yon, 

Wd  yi>u  yet  ever  see  Baptists'*  dnughtcr? 

Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  L  i. 
1  will  br  Md.  tim  e  you  will  luve  It  so. 
To  ask  a  noble  favour  id  >..n. 

Brau.  and  FL,  king  and  No  Kin.,  iv.  1. 


mo.  (u)  Courageously;  Intrcptdly:  fearlessly;  bravely, 
(o)  With  cuofldcnt  assurance  ;  without  heslUUmi  or  doubt, 
(c)  Vigorously  ;  strongly ;  strikingly,  (rf)  ljupadebtly  : 
liwoleotly ;  with  effrontery  or  shamelcssnes*.  (r)  steeply : 
almiptly ;  coiwplcttously. 

boldneag  (bdld'nes),  ».  [<  Imld  +  -nest.  For 
the  earlier  noun,  see  bield.]  The  quality  of 
being  bold,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  word. 

la  my  Itrulnrn  of  speech  toward  yon.  i  Cor.  vil.  4. 
ess  Is  the  power  to  speak,  or  do  what  we  Intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder. 

Istxkt,  Unman  rnderstandtng. 
The  botdnes*  of  the  figures  Is  to  be  hidden  sometimes  by 
the  address  of  Hie  poet,  that  they  loay  work  their  effect 
upon  tbe  ibIihI.  Ihyden. 

I  cannot,  with  Johnwm,  Interpret  this  wopl  by  fortituile 
or  magnanimity.  tUAlnrAi  <l,iea  n.it,  I  think,  imply  the 
firmness  of  mliui  which  ••■  institutes  fortitude,  imr  the  ele- 
vation and  generosity  of  iiiagnanlinlty  ,V.  Wrhtirr 

boldo  (bol'do).  n.  [Chilian.]  An  aromatic  ever- 
green shrub  of  Chili,  /Vkwsw  Kaldtut  iBaUlmi 
fragrant),  of  the  natural  order  J/ositwificrtr. 
Tile  fruit  of  the  plant  is  sweet  and  edible,  and  the  hark  la 
used  for  lannilkg.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  also  used  in 
medicine.    See  Mrfoir. 

bold-spirited  (b61d'irpir#i-ted),  a.  Having  a 
bold  spirit,  or  courage. 

bole1  (bol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boat.  Ml; 
<  ME.  hole,  <  Icel.  6«fr,  bulr,  trunk  of  a  tree, 
=  OSw.  bol,  hul,  Sw.  Ml,  a  trunk,  bodv,  =  Dan. 
bul,  trunk,  stump,  log,  =  MHG.  ootr,  ti.hohlr.  n 
thick  plank ;  prob.  akin,  through  the  notion  of 
roundness,  to  fsoH',  Iniielt,  ball*,  etc.  Bole  is 
the  first  element  of  bulieark  and  of  its  perver- 
sion boulevard,  q.  v.]  1.  The  body  or  stem  of 
a  tree. 

Huge  trees,  n  thousand  rings  <4  Spring 
III  every  b>^.  7V««jMnoi,  lMnceaa,  v. 

Tbe  ncn'es  of  lH*arlng  rtasp  the  i\m,is  of  the  brain  as  a 
cieeiiing  vine  cling*  to  the  but/  of  an  elm 

II.  W.  IIUwci,  Old  \  ol.  nf  l.lfc,  p,  171. 

2.  Anything  of  cylindrical  shape ;  a  roll;  a  pil- 
lar: as,  bole*  of  stone.  [Rare.] 

Make  It  up  Inbi  lltth^long  M'*  or  mules.^  ^  ^ 

3.  A  small  boat  suited  for  a  rough  sea.  /w/i. 
llicl.  [Eng.] 

bole2  (bol),  n.  [<  ME.  bol  (in  bol  armnuiak, 
Armenian  bole),  <  OF.  bol,  F.  M  =  Pr.  8p.  hoi 
=  I'g.  It.  boto,  <  L.  I/Otu*.  clay,  a  lump,  choice 
bit,  nice  morsel.  <  Or.  ,iu>or,  s  clod  or  lump  of 
earth.]  1.  A  general  term  including  certain 
compact,  amorphous,  soft,  more  or  less  brittle, 
unctuous  clavs,  having  a  conehoidal  fracture 
r,  and  i 


avs,  having  a  conehoidal  tra 
luster,  and  varying  in  color 
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bn  night  from  Arioi 
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tUOlU  U>  UM  tOUCh. 

aail  absorbent,  aud 
yellow,  lighter  than 
aclda.  JfoAemutM  Wf  la  of  a  y< 
red.  and  of  a  flaky  texture,  r  VrneA  iWe  u  of  a  pale-red 
<xdor,  variegated  with  specks  of  white  awl  yellow.  £eiu. 
ninn  hoU  la  of  apale-rva  odor.  SiUnan  we  le  of  a  pale, 
yellow  oulor.  Those  earths  were  foro»vrly  employed  aa 
aatrtnsrfflt,  abeortieul.  and  tonic  medkiue*.  and  tlwy  are 
•till  in  repute  In  tlw  Kawt  ;  they  arc  also  umxI  occasionally 
aa  veterinary  medicines  In  Enron*, 
2f.  A  bolus ;  a  dose.    Coleridge.  [Hare.] 

bole3,  n.    Another  spelling  of  botP. 

bole*  (bol),  ».  [Also  spelled  boat;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  small  square  iwmjsb  or  cavity  in 
a  wall ;  also,  a  window  or  opening  in  the  wall 
of  a  house,  usually  with  a  wooden  shutter  in- 
atoad  of  glass.  Scott.  [Scotch.] — 2.  A  name 
given  in  the  north  of  England  to  a  place  where 
lead  was  anciently  smelted.  Three  boloa.  which  aro 
identified  by  the  pllci  of  alas  left  by  the  am'Umt  anwltera, 
are  auppoaed  to  nava  been  built  by  simply  placing  stooce 
around  a  central  ttre.  ami  In  situations  wberu  there  would 
Ik  likely  to  be  a  good  draft,  alnoo  no  artificial  blaat  waa 
uaod.   Also  called  soola  hUU. 

Close  to  the  apot  . 


there  waa  a  boU,  by  which  la 
ancient  times  .  .  .  mtnera  used 
to  smelt  their  lead  ore*.         A  rraaroforM,  rll.  l"0  (ITa&X 

bolection  (bo-lek'shoa),  n.  [Also  written  balcc- 
tion,  beleetuin,  bileetion,  bobsiion,  belUxion  (in  p. 
a.);  a  Latin-ecomlng  form,  appar.  a corruption 
of  some  undiscovered  origi- 
nal.1  In  joinery,  a  kind  of 
molding  which  projects  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  work 
Boiecuon  mokkac.  which  it  decorates.  It  la  uaod 
chlrlly  for  anrroumting  paaela  In 
doom,  and  Ui  like  poeitiotia.  The  word  la  generally  naed 
attributively  or  In  composition,  aa  Marfuna-aaafifinv. 

bolectioned  (t^.-lnk'shoud),  a.  Having  bolec- 
tiou-moldlngs. 

bolero  (t>6-ls'ro), a.  [8p.]  1 .  A  Spanish  dance 
in  i  time,  accompanied  by  the  voice  and  caata- 
,  intended  to  represent  the  course  of  love 
i  extreme  shyness  to  extreme  passion. 

raadan«o'a  wriggle  or  tofrrv'a  bound. 

bVroa,  Tbe  Walls. 

fl.  A  musical  composition  for  snoh  a  dance. 

boletic  (b6-let'ik),  a.  f<  Itoletut  +  -<r,l  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  the  genus  Boletus. 

Boletus  (09- 
le'tus),  a.  [L., 
a  kind  of  mush- 
room, <  Or. 
fl^r»f.  a  kind 
of  uiitsnrooiti,  C 
/fa/or,  a  lump 
of  earth,  a 
clod:  seeftoi/S.J  ' 
An  extensive  genus  of  hymen 
generally  found  growingon  th 
and  meadows,  especially  in  pine  woods,  in  Roi*. 
tn»  tlw  porea  arc  eaaily  aeparable  from  the  rap  and  from 
each  other,  while  hi  tile  rclaU*!  iceutu  /'ofuuonu  they  are 
ailherenl  to  the  cap.  and  are  hound  to  ejurh  i41ier  by  an 
InU'nlitial  tiaatie,  the  tnuoa.    A  few  apeciea  are  ediMe. 

boleyt  (bo'li),  a.    Kec  booty. 

bolide  (btVHd  or  -Ud),  a.  [<  L.  Mis  (Mid-), 
a  fiery  meteor,  ^  (Jr.  yfo//r  (/foi**-),  a  missile, 
dart,  <  ^u>Aerr,  throw.]    A  brilliant  meteor. 

bollnt,  *.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  f«o«rlin<*. 
Slack  the  boftni  there.  Shot.,  Perlclca,  IIL  1. 

Bolina  (bo-U'nll),  a.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  cteno- 
phorans,  typical  of  the  family  HalinUUr. 

AWi'ii*  1*  one  of  the  moat  traneparent  M  the  t-oinlvneAr- 
tnc  medttur.  Tlw  body  la  trry  irt'taUnoiia  an<l  highly 
phoaphoreuenL  The  aide*  of  tlx-  lK«ly  are  itvvehiprd 
into  two  lanter  lapprla  or  lobea.  which  art  rairh'd  01  hanjt 
vertically  inatead  of  borUoiitally.  <  Hi  arwuunt  nf  the  run- 
trai.'Ule  puwera  of  tlie  Iwily  walla,  /AJitm  can  rar>'  It*  «»«- 
line*  very  conalUeraWy ;  aa  a  mlr,  houi-vtr.  a  hi;n  Ibc 
Iwdy  la  muii  frum  the  aide,  It  haa  an  oTal  or  clonimted 
I., rin.  Stand.  Sal.  HiV.,  1.  110. 

Bolinidie  (bo-lin'i-de),  n.  p\.  [NL.,  <  }Mi»a  + 
-xfir.J   A  family  of  lobate  ctenophorans. 

bolita  (l)6-le't»),  a.  [Dim.  of  Sp.  k>/«,  a  ball.] 
A  three-banded  armadillo,  family  I>'i*n«>'lid<t 
and  genus  Tolypcuten,  which  can  roll  itself  up 
into  a  ball.  It  is  also  called  Ixill  armadillo, 
«wi  Ueo,  and  attar.    See  cut  under  a\>ar. 

bolivaX  (bol'i-var),  a.  [Named  after  General 
A»/»r>nr.]  A  gold,  and  also  a  Bilver,  coin  of 
Venezuela,  worth  about  \0  cents. 

The  rwelpta  for  the  Oacal  >e*r  t'ltdliuj  Jnae  30,  proximo, 

t.unataaceedMl.owi.tia.M.M^..   
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Bolivian  (b9-liv'i-an),  o.  and  a.  [<  Bolivia,  bo 
called  from  General  Bntirar.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Bolivia,  or  to  the  iwoplc  of 
Bolivia,  a  republic  of  South  America,  between 
Hra7.il,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, now  entirely  inland,  having  lost  its  only  port 
(on  the  Pacific^  by  war  with  Chili  (1*7!»-M3).— 
BoUvtau  hark,  fee  lattl. 
IX,  «.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bolivia. 

boliviano  (bo-liv-i-S'no),  n.  [Bolivian  Sp.] 
The  mouetary  unit  of  Bolivia;  the  Bolivian 
dollar,  equal  to  45.1  ceuts.  Proclamation  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  October  1.  1!H)0. 

bolk  (bdk),  r.  [=  E.  dial.  fteV,  bock.  Sc.  boat, 
bote,  hick,  bonk,  boirV,  early  moil.  E.  bolk,  bolek, 
ottMv,  <  ME.  a  var.  of  earlier  fciMvn,  E. 

balk- :  see  balk-,  l/elk,  brldi.  and  the  forms  there 
cited,  all  appar.  imitative  variations  of  one  ori- 
ginal type.  J  L  i»frai»»,  1.  To  belch. —  2.  To 
vomit  ;  retell. — 3.  To  heave. — 4.  To  gush  out. 

IL  fruit*.  To  belch  out;  give  vent  to;  ejacu- 
late.   [Obsolete  or  provincial  in  all  usee.] 

boll1  (bol),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oof,  Mr, 
also  botel  (which  is  now  the  prevalent  spelling 
in  the  first  sense);  <  AS.  /mmu,  a  bowl,  a  round 
vessel  (also  in  comp.,  hnifmlbolla,  head-boll, 
skull,  throtMla,  throat-boll),  =  MD.  boUe,  T). 
bol,  m.,  =OHG.  iHitla,  MUG.  bolle.  f.,  a  round 
vessel,  bud,  as  Icel.  both,  m.,  =  Dau.  Mlr,  a 
bowl,  <  Tout,  a/  'Iml,  swell.  In  causal  form 
Ooth.  vfhati\j<iH,  puff  up,  of.  OHO.  bolon,  >ino. 
both,  roll:  not  directly,  but  perhaps  remotelv, 
connected  with  boll3,  ho/a,  swell:  see  bolfa, 
huln.}  It.  A  round  vessel  for  containing  li- 
quids; a  bowl.  See  bousl1,  of  which  bull}  is  the 
earlier  spelling. 
Hia  toil'  of  a  galiin.  King  lion,  I.  nil. 

2f.  A  vesicle  or  bubble. — 3.  A  rounded  pod  or 
capsule  of  a  plant,  as  of  flax  or  cotton.  See 
cut  under  cotton-plant. — 4.  A  round  knob, 
belli  (bol),  r.  1.   [<  bom,  a.l  To  form  Into  or 
bolls  or  rot 


produce  1 


•  rounded  seed-vessels. 


ut  loatfltudliuUy. 

yeetous  fungi, 
x>und  in  woods 


The  barley  waa  In  tao  oar,  and  U»  Dai  waa  '•««*. 

Ex.  Is.  II. 

boll''t  ( bol), ».  [He.  also  ftoir  ;  earlier  bobs,  boule, 
<  ME.  (He.)  bolle,  appar.  <  Ioel.  bolli,  a  bowl, 
also  used  for  a  measure :  same  word  aa  fl. 
boll*  and  Aotclt.]  An  old  Scotch  dry  measure, 
alao  used  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  the  lale  of  Man.  in  Scotland  It 
waa  by  statute  li.0090  Winchester  haaaela.  The  usual 
boll  ti-r  g-raui  varied  In  dlltmiit  ahlre*  from  e  to  a}  Wln- 
clnataT  boahcla,  or  even  more,  the  standard  tent  from 
Mnlltiutow  being  purposely  made  too  large,  see  srior. 
The  wheat-boll,  alao  naed  for  peaa  and  beana,  was  iren- 
c rally  <  to  44  Wlnclieater  hoahela  The  bol]  for  potatoes 
waa  a)  to  I)  Winchester  hualiela.  But  there  waa  much  va- 
riation, with  tlie  anhetance  nieaaiired,  the  locality,  and 
even  the  time  of  the  year.  Thus,  In  Kintyre  the  noil  of 
Ktaiu  waa  9  Wlnchrwter  buahela  and  I  <|uart  before  Patrick, 
maa,  but  16  rViotch  peefca  after  that  dale.  Tlie  atatute 
boll  otQtalned  4  Drlota.  A  boll  of  meal  la  now  reckoned 
140  poiUKla  avoirdupois.—  Boll  of  canvas,  a  yards. — 
Boll  of  land,  about  a  Scotch  acre. 

boll*r,  r.  1.  (Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  fwtfea,  appar. 
an  assimilated  form  of  the  equiv.  6o/««i,  mod. 
E.  bolt,:  ace  bolu.)  1.  Same  as  6of».-3.  To 
increase. 

Bollandlst  (boran-dist),  a.  [From  Bolland 
(1506-1665).  who  first  undertook  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  publication  of  material,  al- 
ready collected  by  his  fellow-Jesuit  Uoaweyd, 
for  the  lives  of  the  saints.  1  One  of  a  series  of 
Jesuit  writers  who  published,  under  the  title 
"Acta  Sanctorum,"  the  well-known  collection 
of  the  traditions  of  the  saints  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church.    See  acfo. 

bollard  (bol'ird),  a.  [Perhapa  <  6o«rt  +  -arrf. 
Cf.  i>o//«rd.]  1.  .Yfluf.,  a  strong  post  fixed  ver- 
tically alongside  of  a  dock,  on  which  to  fasten 
hawsers  for  securing  or  hauling  ahipe. —  2. 
Same  as  billet-bead,  1  (a). 

bollard-timber  (bor»rd-tim'ber),  a.  In  ssfn- 
building',  a  knighthead;  one  of  two  timbers  or 
stanchious  rising  just  within  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end. 

bolle 't,  boiled,  etc.  Obsolete  form  of  bolll 
bolV,  etc. 

bollent,  p.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bolu,  Uticlne, 
Sc.  botdrn,  bovden ;  <  ME.  bollen,  bolt  an,  bolle, 
pp.  of  bellen,  swell  (cf.  svollen,  mcoln,  pp.  of 
Wfll):  see  belP,  and  cf.  boln.]  Swollen;  in- 
dated. 
HU 


antle  of  aea-treen  or  water  colour,  tluu,  and  Uk 

B.  J^n.  Kluic  JamWa  Coronation  EntertalnoieaC 

bollert,  n.    Same  as  botrlcr1. 
bolletne,  ».   See  bullvlrtv. 

a.    See  InillimOHg. 


bo liter 

boiling  (bo'ling),  a.  [Appar.  from  fcolct,  but 
the  form  suggests  a  confusion  with  poM1.  See 
im//l  andvoWurrf.]  A  tree  the  tops  and  branches 
of  which  are  cut  off;  a  pollard.  [Bare.] 

bollito  (bo-16'16),  a.  [It.,  <  bollito,  boiled,  done, 
fennented,  pp.  of  bollire,  <  L.  Imltire,  boil:  see 
boit1.]  A  name  given  in  Italian  glass-works  to 
an  artificial  crvstal  of  a  sea-green  color. 

bollman  {bo'man).  a.  [<  lcel.  bol,  an  abode,  + 
E.  man.]  In  tne  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands, 
a  cottager.    »V.  A'.  U. 

bollock-block  (bol'ok-blok),  a.  Xaut.,  one  of 
two  blocks  formerly  fastened  on  either  side  of 
a  topmast-head  to  reeve  a  topsail-tic. 

boll-rot  (bol'rot),  a.  A  disease  bo  which  the 
boll  of  the  cotton-plant  is  liable,  manifesting 
itself  at  first  by  a  slight  discoloration  resem- 
bling a  spot  of  grease,  and  culminating  in  the 
rupture  of  the  boll  and  the  discharge  of  a  pu- 
trid mass.    Attributed  to  various  causes. 

boll-worm  (boTweroi).  a.  The  larva  or  cater- 
pillar of  a  lepidopterous  Insect  of  the  family 
AorfuKjVr,  HelioOiu  armigera,  very  destructive 
in  some  seasons  to  the  cotton-crop  on  account 
of  its  attacks  on  the  bolls,  it  . 
plants,  sod  la  known,  under  varying  cln 
IW-wrui,  eorn-worm.ear.uvrm,  tajwtl-i 
/mil  iivnii.   See  cut  under  llrtiolku. 

bolnt  (boln),  f.  •'.  [<  ME.  AoMea  (also  boRra.- 
see  bolP),  <  Ieel.  bMgua  {=  8w.  bulna  =  Dan. 
bolnc),  swell,  be  swollen,  <  boiginn.  prop,  'bol- 
f/ina,  —  AS.  bolgen  (angry),  pp.  of  beigan,  swell 
(be  angry),  a  strong  verb  represented  in  Scand. 
by  weak  forms,  and  the  prob.  nit.  source  of  bel- 
ly, belUnct,  bag,  etc. ;  of.  belP  and  boUen.)  To 
swell. 

bolnt  (boln),  p.  a.    See  bollen. 
bolo  (oo'lo),  a.     A  long  knife  resembling  a 
machete,  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Bologna  phosphorus,  sauaage,  stone,  vlaL 

See  the  nouns. 

Bolognese  (b6-l9-ny6s'  or  -nyei')t [<  It-  Bo- 
hqnese  (L.  ifononie-nsig),  <  Bologna,  L.  Bononia, 
orig.  an  Etruscan  town  called  >rtsuuj.]  Per- 
taining to  Bologna,  a  city  of  northern  central 
Italy,  famous  during  the  middle  ages  for  its 
university,  or  to  a  school  of  painting  founded 
there  by  Lodovico  Carracci  (1655-1619),  and 
also  called  the  Eclootie  School,  from  its  de- 
clared intent  (in  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  fell 
very  far  short)  to  combine  the  excellences  of 
all  other  schools. 

Bolognian  <bo-16'nyan),  a.  [<  It.  Bologna.] 
Same  as  Bologne»e^Bo\ognlRn  phosphorus,  see 
;i*;u;.)i.-nu.— Bolog-nlan  stone,  seeatow*. 

boloman  (bd'lo-man),  a.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  bolo.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

bolometer  (bo-lom'e-ter),  a.  [<  Or.  3o>4,  a 
throw,  a  glanoe,  a  ray  (<  jialletv,  throw),  +  pi- 
rpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  devised  by 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  of  the  United  States 
for  measuring  very  small  amounts  of  radiant 
heat.  I  la  action  la  liaaed  upon  the  varlathia  of  electrical 
rvalatanco  prodncod  by  chaugea  of  Umprrature  la  a  nartal- 
llc  coiiducbir,  aa  a  minute  atrip  of  platinum.  Thh)  atrtp 
forma  one  arm  ot  an  electric  Iialance,  and  the  change  la 
tlie  atrength  of  the  electric  cum m  ikujilu,.-  through  It  be- 
cause of  tnla  change  of  resistance  ia  regiatered  l.y  a  dell- 
rate  galvanoincter.  It  indicates  accurately  changes  of 
temperature  of  much  leaa  than  .0001"  f.  It  haa  been  need 
til  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  heat-earno  In  the  solar, 
lunar,  and  other  apectra.  Asm  called  rA^-m..-  l«i(.ni^r  «r-l 
iiW/ntr  oiamnjca. 

bolometrio  (bd-l^-met'rik),  a.  Of  or  indicated 
bv  the  bolometer:  aa,  bobrmetric  measures. 

bolongaro  (bd-long-'ga'rd),  n.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A  kind  or  snuff  made  of  various 
grades  of  leaves  and  stalks  of  tobacco,  ground 
to  powder  and  sifted. 

bolster  (bol'ster),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boui- 
tter.  Sc.  bomlcr:  <  ME.  bolstre,  <  AS.  bolster  a 
U. bolster  =.G\Ui.  bolstar,  MHG.  boUter,  ()  pot- 
tier  =  lcel.  bolstr  zn  8w.  bolster,  bed,  as  Dan. 
bolster,  bed-ticking ;  with  suffix  -ster,  <  Teut. 
1/  'bvi,  swell  (in  Goth,  ufbautjon,  puff  up), 
whence  also  boll1,  etc.]  1.  Something  on 
which  to  rest  the  head  while  reclining;  specifi- 
cally, a  ]on(j  cylindrical  cushion  stuffed  with 
feathers,  hair,  straw,  or  other  rr~' 
generally  laid  under  the  pillows. 

feihapa  aome  cold  bank  la  her  tnUier  Dow. 

MUton,  (Yiaius,  1_  JU. 

3.  Sometliing  resembling  a  boUter  In  form  or 
use.  Specifically  —  (a)  Any  kind  of  padding  about  a 
drcaa,  auch  aa  the  cylindrical  rolla  or  euahlona,  called 
liearen.  formerly  worn  by  women  to  sujijicrl  and  pull  ■nut 
their  aklrta  at  tha  hips. 

A  gown  of  green  cloth  nvadV  with  i.-l,ttn  atuifed  with 
wool.  Quoted  In  .V.  and  <J.,  7th  ser..  III.  31a 

(ft)  A  pad  or  uullt  uaed  to  prevent  pressure,  aupuort  any 
part  of  Hut  body,  or  maki'  1  handset  sit  <  «*y  opou  a  woaao- 
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erl  p*rt ;  a  co 
•addle, 
tsrri-ii  rjui rma  pla 
vcat  chafing  from 
A  |«rt  of  a  bridgi 


(')  A  cushioned  or  pgiMcd  part  of  u 

id.,  piece*  of  c.ri  covered  with 
I  UDilcr  the  eye*  of  the  rigging  to  pre- 
e  ilurp  edge  of  too  trmtlutrves.  (r) 
ttervrning  between  the  truss  and  the 


masonry.  (/)  lit  rvtlery,  the  pari  of  inch  Instruments  and 
tools  **  knives,  chisels,  etc.,  which  ailjoilu  lite  end  of  the 
haibdlr  ;  also,  a  metallic  plate  on  tliu  end  of  a  pocket-knife 
handle.  Iff)  ln.vun.,  a  block  of  wood  ud  the  carriage  of 
a  siege-gun,  upon  which  the  breech  of  Like  gun  rest*  when 
It  U  moved,  (a)  In  areA..  same  aa  balutttr,  i.  (0  In  ntguvV, 
the  ral«ed  rltlKv  which  holds  the  lutifng-ptiui  of  a  piano. 
Aj)  A  cap-plocc  or  ahurt  timber  placed  at  the  bipof  a  poat 
a*  a  hearing  for  a  string  pi eoe.  (4)  A  perforated  wooden 
block  upon  which  sheet-iuotal  la  placed  to  be  punched, 
through  which  a  spindle  passes.  («) 
In  *f"iw*a  wiiv; 
one  of  the  Ioom 


.  |kqHti(«M  bc*t.  atrehelt.  J,  L*»b  1k*I,  «,  fctadl*. 
iek ;  t.  wuaet  i  aul  [  *,  t,  piece*  secuMd  by  the  our  lo  flfcr  -jtiexi 
e,o*U>l  1,  bafbe*  laewk  inmiuxlol  by  UumI.  «. 


port  the  body, 
centering,  est 


0  One  of  the  tranrven 
ling  between  the  rlbi 
rt  during  construction.—  Bob  at  the  bolster. 
*ukion-4*net.— Compound  bolster.  In 

.»  boUterforroedofl 


;. —  5.  A  metallic  pin  or  rod.  used  to 
objects  together.  It  generally  haa  screw- 
threads  cat  at  one  end,  and 
sometimes  at  both,  to  receive 
-8.  A  movable  bar 


Iron  plate*. 

(bol'stAr),  P.  f. 
— i  a  bolster. 


[<  botettr,  a.)    1.  To 


1 I  bottler  Mm  op  In  bed, 
the  crown  again  on  hla  brow? 

It  H.  Stoddard,  The  King  la  Cold. 

fi.  To  prop ;  support ;  uphold ;  maintain :  gen- 
erally implying  support  of  a  weak,  (ailing,  or 
unworthy  cause  or  object,  or  support  based  on 
insufficient  grounds:  now  usually  with  up:  as, 


to  bolster  up  his  pretensions  with 

O  Lord,  what  beating,  what  boltttriao  of 
V  n>  1»  this  In  a  i  linrtlan  realm  I 

LatiuuT,  Mh  Sera,  bet  Edw.  VI.,  1MB. 

Persuasions  used  In  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolrter 
//outer,  Bcclea.  Pol.,  Ill  t  4. 


a  fastening  by  bein, 
wir.— 7.  An  iron  to 


Still  farther  to  appropriate  and  confirm  the  evening 
narosllre  of  thla  forgery,  lie  had  artfully  botttrrtd  It  up 
by  an  accompanying  anecdote. 

/.  iri trull,  Ann.  of  Lit,  II.  416. 

8.  To  furnish  with  a  bolster  in  dress;  pad; 
stuff  ont  with  padding. 

Three  pair  of  stays  Aetsfererf  betaa*  the  left  shoulder. 

reuVr.  No.  MS. 

bolnteror  (bol'stor-Ar),  a.  One  who  bolsters ; 
a  supporter. 

bo  labeling  (bdl'ster-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bot- 
tler, p.]   A  prop  or  support ;  padding. 

bobrter-pLate  (bol'ster-plat),  a.  An  Iron  plate 
placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  bolster  of  a 
wagon,  to  serve  as  a  wearing  surface. 

bolster-spring  (bol'ster-spring),  n.  A  spring 
placed  on  the  beam  of  a  ear-truck,  to  support 
the  bolster  and  the  body  of  the  ear. 

bolster-work  (bdl'ster-werk),  it.  Architec- 
tural features,  or  courses  of  masonry,  which 
are  curved  or  bowed  outward  liko  the  aides  of 
a  cushion. 

bolt1  (bolt),  n.  f<  ME.  bolt  {in  most  of  the 
mud.  senses),  <  AS.  bolt  (only  in 
twice  in  glosses,  "  cntopullot, 
to  which  is  due,  perhaps,  the  erroneous  sug- 
gustion  that  AS.  bolt  is  a  reduced  form  of  L. 
eatapului,  catapult)  =  >ID.  bolt,  an  arrow,  later 
bout,  D.  6o«f,  a  pin,  =  MLG.  bolle,  iVIfe*,  LO. 
bolte,  an  arrow,  pin,  round  stick,  fetter,  roll  of 
linen,  =  OHO.  MHO.  boh,  0.  boU,  boUen,  an  ar- 
row, a  pin,  s  Iccl.  bolti,  a  pin,  a  roll  of  linen 
(Haidorsen),  —  Dan.  bolt,  a  pin,  band  (the 
Scand.  forma  prob.  from  E.  orLO.);  appar.  an 
orig.  Teut.  word  with  the  primary  meaning  of 
'  arrow '  or '  missile.']  1 .  An  arrow ;  especially, 
in  archery,  the  arrow  of  a  crossbow,  which  was 
abort  and  thick  as  compared  with  a  shaft, 

A  loot,  tttlfls  soon  .hot  SA**.,  Hen.  V.,  111.  7. 


window-sash,  or  the  like: 
specifically,  that  portion  of 
a  lock  which  is  protruded  from  or  drawn  back 
within  the  case  by  tho  action  of  tho  key,  and 
shot  into  a  socket 
aeteu  tho  leg*  of  a 

prisoner;  a  shackle. 

Away  with  him  lo  prison,  lay  tofo  enough  n  u>m  1dm. 

MAOC.7H.  for  M.,  *.  1. 

8.  In  Jtrtormt :  (a)  In  a  needle-gun,  the  slid- 
ing piece  that  thrusts  the  cartridge  forward 
into  the  chamber  and  carries  the  flring-pin.  it 
ham  a  motion  of  rotation  about  lt»  lunger  axia  for  the 
purpose  of  locking  the  breech -tner-haniam  licfore  firing, 
(ft)  In  a  map-gun,  the  part  that  liolils  the  barrel 
to  the  oreech-meohanwm.— 9.  A  roll  or  defi- 
nite length  of  silk,  canvas,  tape,  or  other  tex- 
tile fabric,  and  also  of  wall-paper,  as  it  comi  n 
■  safe  or  ui 


The  Infidel  ha*  ahot  hla  Mu  away, 
Till,  hit  einaoMsd  qulrtr  ridding  none, 
II*  glmu  the  blanted  alurta  that  hare  reonil'd, 
An4  alnu  them  at  the  ahicld  of  truth  again. 

Oirptr,  Taak,  rt  873. 

H.  A  thunderbolt;  a  stream  of  lightning:  so 
named  from  its  apparently  darting  like  a  bolt. 

The  bolti  that  apart  the  inuunUla  aid* 
lilt  elouil-capt  emloenio  dlvble, 
And  spread  the  ruin  ronnd. 

Critnav,  tr.  of  Horace,  Odxt,  U.  la 


 r  lightning  play* 

Prora  a  tow,  blibkm  <-l,.»|  by  night, 

A  light  to  Kt  the  hllU  al4an>r 

But  not  a  boU  to  aniltc.    Whalirr,  Kennaa  lj.Vr, 


8.  Ane 


bullet  for  a  rifled  cannon. — 
jet,  aa  of  water  or 


from  the  maker  ready  for 

Pat*.       Where  be  the  French 
An.!  iilrill.*  will  t.uiig ..■!*'; 

Sue.  Her,.,  in  tl*'  ... 

And  Um  Mf«  of  Iswo.     A.  Jotuon,  Atchembt,  v.  i. 

10.  A  bundle,  (a)  Of  straw,  a  quantity  loosely 
tied  up.  AUoMfin^orfto((on.  (ft)  Of  osier  rods, 
a  quantity  bound  up  for  market,  3}  feet  around 
the  lowarband.  (fl)  Of  reeds,  ono  of  3  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. [Eng.!  — 11.  The  closed  ends  of 
leaves  of  an  uncut  oook  which  present  a  double 
or  quadruple  fold. — 13.  The  coinbof  a  bobbin- 
net  machine  on  which  the  carriages  move.— 
18.  In  wood-ieorUng :  (a)  A  maM  of  wood 
from  which  anything  may  be  cut  or  formed. 
(b)  Boards  held  together,  after  being  sawed 
from  the  log,  by  an  uncut  end  or  stub-shot.— 
14*.  A  name  for  certain  plants,  as  the  globe- 
flower  and  marah-marigola. — 15.  [In  thb  and 
the  next  sense  from  the  verb.]  Tho  act  of 
running  off  suddenly ;  a  sudden  spring  or  start : 
as,  the  none  made  a  boll. 

The  Egyptian  soldier*,  aa  tuual,  made  an  Immediate 
bolt,  thrc^ii'K  away  thrlr  Arm,  and  errn  their  clothes, 

K-  Sanoriut,  In  the  Hondas,  p,  06. 

16.  In  poll  tie*,  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a 
nominating  convention  as  a  manifestation  of 
disapproval  of  its  acts:  hence,  refusal  to  sop- 
port  a  candidate  or  tho  ticket  presented  by 
or  in  the  name  of  tho  party  to  which  one  has 
hitherto  been  attached ;  a  partial  or  temporary 
desertion  of  one's  party.  [ U .  8.]  —  1 7.  Tne  act 
of  bolting  food.—  Barbed  bolt,  a  bolt  with  polnla  pro- 
jecting outward,  which  bear  agajnat  or  enter  Into  the  aur- 
roundiug  material,  and  tliua  prevent  ila  withdrawal  — 
Bolt  and  abutter,  m  tloek-malang,  an  adjustment  of  a 
aplral  apriag  in  a  turret  clock,  nich  that  while  the  clock 
la  winding  Uiere  may  be  another  spring  in  action  to  pre- 
vent a  stoppage  of  the  works.  —  Bolt  and  tun.  In  her.,  a 
term  applhsl  to  a  bird-boll  In  pale  piercing  through  a  tun. 

Brluelng-to  bolt,  a  boll  with  an  rye  atone  end  and  a 
screw  tnrcsxl  an»l  nut  at  the  oilier,  used  Ui  drawinK  iioitn 
toward  each  other—  Chain-plat*  bolt.  H  hi  i  n«  r)i„i„ 
boll.— Copper  bolt.  He*  covyrr  bit  under  Wfi  -Coun- 
tOTHUnk  bolt,  a  bolt  having  ItslH-ad  beveled  and  act  Into 
a  etimsponding  cavity  in  one  of  the  parts  which  It  con- 
nect*. —  ponnant  bolt,  o  1  w-bolt  operated  by  a  spi-cial 
key  or  knob.-  Key-head  bolt,  a  bolt  with  a  projection 
from  the  chamfer  of  Ita  head  to  hold  It  so  that  It  will  not 
revolve  with  the  uut  Upheld  bolt,  a  bolt  of  which 
the  bcadjm^ecta  shlvw        M     r:  iin.i 


'bolta.  in 
,  wni.h  the 


bolt 

boltl  (bolt), r.  r=  Sc. ftoittt,  bout,  bort; <  ME. bat- 
ten, bvtttm  (in  the  latter  form  varying  in  one  in- 
stance with  pvltc*,  mod.  E.  pel  ft,  u.  v.),  spring, 
start,  also  fetter,  shackle  (=  MHO.  bvlccn,  go 
off  like  an  arrow);  the  other  senses  arc  modem, 
all  being  derived  from  fto/fl,  w.,  in  its  two  main 
senses  of  '  missile '  and  4  pin  for  fastening ' :  see 
bo"1,".]  I.  infraas.  1.  To  go  off  like  a  bolt  or 
r ;  shoot  forth  suddenly ;  spring  out  with 
I  and  suddenness :  commonly  followed  by 
oar ;  aa,  to  bolt  out  of  the  house. 

Angry  Cupid,  baltina  from  her  eyes, 
Hath  shut  bUDaelf  Into  me  like  a  flame. 

B.  Jonoon.  Vvlpoue.  U.  i. 
This  Pock  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt,  .  .  . 
And  oft  ont  of  a  bnah  doth  boll. 

Drayton,  Nymphldla. 

5.  To  spring  aside  or  away  suddenly;  start  and 
run  off;  make  a  bolt. 

Stage-coaches  were  upsetting  In  all  directions,  horse* 
were  bolting,  buala  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were 
banting-  Dithmt. 

The  gun,  absolutely  the  moat  m*ls*>  weapon  among  at, 

COtald  tail*  D OCaa ■         ••tTCH  if  tl.t.  k%1inni  T%  fa«4l  fbO**  frlWf  £l  (wl«) 

first  sight  of  the  enemy.  0 Dmetan,  Mcrr,  L 

3.  In  politic*,  to  withdraw  from  a  nominating 
convention  aa  a  means  of  showing  disapproval 
of  ita  acta;  hence,  to  cease  to  act  in  full  accord 
with  one's  party ;  refuse  to  support  a  measure 
or  candidate  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one's  col- 
league* or  party  associates.    [U.  8.  ] 

,  .  .  .  after  soma  hesitation,  but 
that,  lilt  line  l'hil,tilri,ina0on- 

"      CU°        TAe'varmn,  VL  »! 
4».  To  fall  suddenly,  liku  a  thunderbolt. 

A*  an  eagle 
Ills  cloudless  thunder  totted  on  their  heads. 

If  ill™,  8.  A..L  16B8. 

6.  To  run  to  seed  prematurely,  as  early-sown 
root-crops  (turnips,  etc.),  without  tho  usual 
thickaning  of  the  root,  or  after  it. 

JX  froM.  1.  To  send  off  like  a  bolt  or  ar- 
row ;  shoot ;  discharge. —  8.  To  start  or  spring 
(game) ;  cause  to  bolt  up  or  out,  aa  hares,  rats 
biU,  and  the  like. 

J*<K  FVrTrt,  welcome.  .  . 
What  canst  thou  bolt  ua  now?  a  coney  or  two 

B.  Jonoon,  New  Inn,  Mi  i, 

8.  To  expel ;  drive  out  suddenly. 

To  have  bees  boUtd  forth, 
Timiat  oat  abruptly  tnto  Fortunes  way. 
Among  the  conflict*  of  substantia!  Ufe, 

Wordtwrth,  Prelnde,  lit  77. 

4.  To  blurt  out;  ejaculate  or  utter  hastily. — 

5.  To  swallow  hurriedly  or  without  chewing: 
as,  to  ftoif  one's  food. 

The*ii  treacherous  pellets  are  thrown  to  the  bear,  who 
bob*  them  whole.  X.  A.  Rn,,  CXX.  9. 

6.  [After  I.,  3.]  In  politic*,  to  break  away  from 
and  refuse  to  support  (the  candidate,  the  ticket, 

"  lie  name  of 
adhered); 


Mr.  Raymond 
with  the  undent 


ventionof  UjnjfeIN 
bet 


or  the  platform  presented  by  or  in  th 
the  party  to  which  one  has  hitherto  i 
leave  or  abandon:  as,  to  bolt  the  pr 


candidate. 

A  man  does  notaeff  hi*  party,  but  the  candidate  or  ran* 
dldatca  bis  i*rty  has  put  up.  Son»t1me*.  thougti  leas 
nroperiy.  he  la  said  to  bolt  the  platform  of  principles  It 
liaa  enunciated.  Tlte  eawnttal  point  U,  that  the  bolter 
doe*  not  necessarily.  In  fact  does  not  usually,  abandon 
the  political  organisation  with  which  he  I*  connected. 
He  not  Infrequently  vote*  for  some  men  upon  It*  ticket, 
and  at  the  uma  time  babu  others  hy  "scratching  '  tbetr 
names.  X.  V.  Et*niny  Poat,  Aug  3u,  MI. 

7.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bolt  or  an  iron  pin, 
aa  a  door,  a  plank,  fetters,  or  anything  else. — 

8.  To  fasten  aa  with  bolta;  shackle;  restrain. 

II  la  great 

all  other  deed*; 
and  boll*  up  change, 
Saafc,  A.  and  t.  v.  S. 
That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pin*  are 
Which  boff  this  frame ;  that  I  might  pull  them  out 

B.  Janmm,  Catiline,  111  1. 
To  bolt  a  fax.  In  fax  hunliiu,  when  *  tax  ha*  run  to 
earth,  to  put  a  terrier  tnto  tne  hole,  and,  when  he  hi 
beard  barking,  to  dig  over  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
proceeds,  and  so  get  at  the  fnl. 

bolt1  (bolt),  odr.  [<  ftoffl,  a.  or  c]  1.  Uko  a 
bolt  or  arrow:  as,  "rising  bolt  from  his  seat," 
G.  P.  B.  Jama. 
There  she  aat  bolt  upright  1 

*  * '  -  *"  * '    MU,     I  'HI'  *\  -l"-l  J     lef^gVliCIsI,     I.     JJ  l. 

8.  Huddeoly;  with  suddvn  meeting  or  collUioo, 


(H*rl  ciune  bolt  up  ag&Jtuii  the  beavy  dtaVfrxHi. 


ITrWl  ail?  HlfJ 


bolta  (twit),  p.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boult, 
bovlt,  boolt,  8«.  ftouf,  ftoirt;  <  ME.  butten,  <  OF. 
bailer,  earlier  buteter  (mod.  P.  Wafer,  ML.  re- 
flex Metare)  for  'burttrr  {=  It.  fturoMorc), 
sift,  <  'buret,  buret*,  borate,  a  coarse  woolen 
cloth  (ef.  dim.  oarrfW.  burlel,  mod.  F.  bluteau 
=  It.  fturatfaUo,  a  bolter,  meal-sieve:  si 
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bolt 

tefl)  (=  It.  buratto,  a  meal-sieve,  a  fine  trans- 
parent cloth),  dim.  of  hurt,  mod.  F.  frsre,  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  <  ML.  burra,  a  coarse 
woolen  cloth  (whence  also  ult.  K.  borel,  burrtt, 
bureau),  <  L.  bumis,  reddish:  see  burrtt,  bu- 
reau, birrux,  birttUi,  etc.  Cf.  frinifS.]  1.  To 
aift  or  pass  through  a  sieve  or  bolter  so  as  to 
separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  particles, 
ftA  bi*iavD  from  flour  *  sift,  out »  aa*,  to  iVo/if  juf^&l  # 
to  bolt  out  the  bran. 


A>  soft  as  dove's  dawn,  and  a*  white  an  It ; 
.  .  .  or  the  fann'd  suow. 

That!  butted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Shak..  W.  T..  Iv.  S. 

&.  To  examine  or  search  into,  as  if  by  sifting; 
aift;  examine  thoroughly:  sometimes 'with  out, 
and  often  in  an  old  proverbial  expression,  to 
bolt  to  the  bran. 

For  I  ni?  can  iv.it  Mf  H  to  the  bran. 


As  can  the  holy  IVn-lor  Auguttin, 
Or  Boeee  or  the  Miilep  Hnid»*rdla 

Chaucer,  Nun*  Priest  a  Tale,  L  «». 
Tune  and  nature  will  Ml  out  the  truth  of  thtnga. 

Sir  H.  L  Krtmnpt 

Ttw  report  of  th<  committee  wu  examined  and  sifted 
and  WW  to  tlu  bran.         Burt,,  A  K.,pVid«  l-raoc,  IU. 

8.  To  moot,  or  bring  forward  for 
as  in  a  moot-court.    See  bolting?,  2 

1  hate  when  Vice  can  fcoff  her  argument*. 

And  Virtue  has  no  toturae  to  check  her  prlde. 

Milton,  Conna,  I.  700. 

bolt3  (bolt),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boult,  8c. 
bout,  hotel;  <  ME.  butt, 
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gift.  Cf.  ooaJtW3.]  A  sieve;  an  instrument  or 
machine  for  separating  bran  from  Hour,  or  the 
coarser  part  of  meal  from  the  fiuer. 

Host .    I  bought  you  a  doaen  of  ihirta  to  your  hack. 
Fat.    Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  tbcni  away  to 
bakers'  wivea,  aud  they  liave  luade  batteri  of  them. 

Shak,.  1  lieu.  IV..  ML  3. 

bolter3  (bol'tor),  >i.  [Also  Itoulter,  bulttr:  same 
as  hulUiic.]    A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

These  hakes,  and  dieen  othera  of  the  lore-cited,  are 
taken  with  threads,  and  fcunie  at  tbelu  with  the  bvitrr, 
which  is  a  splller  of  a  bigger  slle. 

H.  Came,  Survey  of  Cornwall, 

bolter4*,  r.  i.  and  t.  [A  variant  of  baiter,  clot, 
known  chiefly  in  the  compound  blood-bol  treed, 
in  Shakspere.  See  blood-boltered  and  batter.] 
To  clot. 

bolter-Cloth  (bol'tcr-kldth),  n.  Cloth  used  for 
making  bolters;  bolting-cloth. 

bolt-feeder  (bolt'fi'dcr),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
controlling  the  supply  of  flour  in  a  bolting- 
mill. 

bolt-head,  bolt's-head  (Wit'-,  bolts'bed),  n.  a 
long  straight-necked  glass  vessel  for  chemical 
distillations.   Also  called  i 


sieve;  a  machine  for 
English  inns  of  court 
case  discussed  for  the 


The  Temple  and  Gray  a  Inn  have  lately 
tare*,  and  niooU  and  botdis  may  agaiu 
and  argued  In  these  venerable  building*. 


<  bulten,  bolt.]  i.  A 
sifting  flour. —  2.  In  the 
a  hypothetical  point  or 
sake  of  practice. 

established  lec- 
be  propounded 


,V.  aiwlO  ,  Tthser.,  111.  M. 
bolUnt  (bol'tant),  «.    [<fto.fl,  r.,  + -«sf.]  In 
her.,  springing  forward:  applied  to  hares  and 
rabbits  when  represented  in  this  attitude, 
bolt-auger  (b61t  4'g*r),  n.    A  large  auger  used 

in  shiplwitding  to  bore  holes  for  bolts,  etc. 
bolt- boat  (bolt' hot),  a.    A  strong  boat  that 
will  endure  a  rough  sea. 

bolt-chisel  (bolt'chix'el),  a.  A  deep,  narrow- 
edged  cross-cut  chisel. 

bolt-clipper  (bolt'klip'er),  a.  A  hand-tool  fit- 
ted to  different  sixes  of  bolts,  and  used  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  bolt  projecting  beyond  a  nut. 

bolt-CUtter  (bolt'kut'er),  a.  1.  One  who 
makes  bolts.— 2.  A  machine  for  making  the 
threads  on  a  screw-bolt;  a  bolt-threader  or 
bolt-screwing  machine.— 3.  A  tool  for  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  bolts. 

boltel  (bol'tel),  «.  [Also  written  boultel,  early 
moil.  E.  (and  mod.  archaic)  boulrl,  Inxetell,  also 
corruptly  Imttle .  <  late  ME.  boltrll,  bmrtrll  ,•  ori- 
gin uncertain;  perhaps  <  bolfl,  an  arrow,  shaft, 
roll  (with  rof.  to  its  shape;  cf.  ihafl,  in  its 
architectural  sense).  +  -el.  Formations  with 
the  F.  dim.  suflix  -el  on  native  words  were 


may  be 
iry  fmut- 


an  artificial  book-name.  The  18th  century 
ft*,  boultiue,  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  varia- 
tion. Ootgrave  has  K.  "  bo:el,  a  thick  or  great 
boultel  (eommonly)  in  or  near  unto  the  basis 
of  a  pillar."]  1.  In  fires.,  b  convex  molding 
of  which  the  section  is  an  arc  of  a  circle;  a 
medieval  term  for  the  torus  or  roundel.— 2.  A 
rounded  ridge  or  border  used  for  stiffening  u 
cover,  dish,  tray,  or  other  utensil. 
Boltenia  <bol-to'ni-tt),  a.  [XL.,  after  Dr. 
Boltrn,  of  Hamburg'.^  A  genus  of  tunicatcx, 
by  moat  recent  authors  referred  to  the 
CyafAisnVr,  but  by  a  few  made  type  of  a 

bolteniid  (bol-te'ni-id),  a.  A  tunicate  of  the 
family  BoltmiitUT. 
BolteniidjB  (bol-te-ni'i-de).  n.  vl.  [NL.,  <  Bol- 
tenia +  -tdTr.]  A  family  of  simple  aseidians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Boltenia,  having  a  t«yri- 
form  body  supported  upon  a  long  peduncle  or 
stalk.  By  most  recent  svstematisls  it  is  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  a  subfumilv  of  Cunlhiidir. 
bolter1  (bol'tcr),  «.  [<  fto(fl,  !-.,"+ -ri-1.]  One 
who  bolts,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb.  specifically 
Oil  line  who  holts  or  turn*  aside ;  a  horse,  that  iiolu.  (^i 
,  oim,  who  leavi-a  the  part) .  or  rcfatea  Ui  »U|> 

^or  ^latfunn  irf  the  party,  to 

he  IndecriK-v  to  denounce  the 
iu  their  party, 

TKt  Amrriean,  Vlll.  100. 

bolter3  fboTter),  a.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  boul- 
ter, <  ME.  butter,  tmtturr,  <  trultrn,  bolt,  sift :  nee 
Ito/fS  and  -rrl .   <  'f  OF.  >>ult  teor,  sifter,  <  buieter, 


He 

Will  clij*«  you  au  much  gold,  In  a  Wf  <  Aa*f , 
ADd,  on  a  turn,  couvtjr  in  the  ateail  another 
With  auhlloied  merenry,  that  ihall  burat  In  the  heat 
12.  JffiiJon,  AlcheraUt.  Iv.  4. 

bolt-hole  (bolt'hdl),  a.  In  roa(-mmtNj7,  a  short, 
narrow  opening  made  to  connect  the  main 
workings  with  the  air-head  or  ventilating  drift : 
used  iu  the  working  of  the  Dudley  thick  team, 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  (England)  coal- 
field. 

bolt-hook  (bolt'hitk),  a.  A  cheek-rein  hook 
bolted  to  the  plates  of  a  saddletree. 

bolti  (bol'ti),  a.  [<  At.  fco/hwy.]  A  fish  of  the 
family  CicMida!  (or  Ckrontidida),  Titapia  (or 
Chromis)  nilotica,  found  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  la  an  oblong  Bah,  with  IS  to  IB  (pinca  and  IS  to  II  raye 
In  the  donal  fin.  The  olor  la  Errenlah  olive,  darker  Li 
IImi  center  of  each  teal*,  and  the  vertical  m»  are  apotted 
with  white.  It  t«  highly  eateenwl  t,te  Ita  fleah.  and  re- 
garded aa  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Nile  ttih.  Alao  called 
btttttt  and  tmiti. 

bolting1  (Wl'ting),  a.  [Also  written  bolti*,  bol- 
Ioh 7<  "•.  +  -t"9*-')  A  bundle  or  bolt  of 

straw:  in  Gloucestershire,  34  pounds.  Also 
called  bolt.  [Eng.] 

bolting-  (boTtittg),  a.  [Also  written  boultimt; 
<  ME.  bultioge;  verbal  d,  of  bolt*,  ».]  1.  The 
act  of  sifting. 

Baker*  In  their  lliinen  baaas  and  mealy  vizard*,  now 
ojme  from  boultxny, 

Martttm  and  Rartutrd,  Insatiate  t'ounteaa,  11, 

2t .  In  the  English  inns  of  court,  a  private  argu- 
ing of  eases  for  practice.— Bolting -millatooe.  « 
luwcr  fttmie  lMviritf  incUlliclHtxea  altertiatuuc  with  ttie  fur- 
ro*i  Tlirae  t>o»«  contain  wire  acrretia,  tliruugh  which 
the  meal  escape*  Itefoee  It  reiu-lie*  the  tklrt. 

bolting-chest  (bol'ting-ohest),  a.  The  case  in 
which  a  bolt  in  a  flour-mill  is  inclosed. 

bolting-cloth  (boTting-kldth),  ».  [<  ME.  f»«J- 
Ung-rJoth.]  A  cloth  for  bolting  or  sifting;  a 
linen,  silk,  or  hair  cloth,  of  which  bolters  are 
maile  for  sifting  meal,  etc. 

The  fluent  am!  nwiat  expensive  allk  fabric  maile  la  Mtinv- 
ri*>th.  for  the  u*r  of  millcra,  woven  aliuoat  altcarether  in 
SwIUertmid.  Uarjtr't  Mag.,  LXXI.  2j& 

boltlng-cord  (bol'ting-kord),  a.  A  stiff  piece 
of  r>>|Mi  having  the  stranils  unraveled  at  one 
extremity,  used  as  a  probang  to  remove  any- 
thing sticking  in  an  animal's  throat. 

bolting-house  (bol'ting-hous),  a.  A  house 
where  meal  or  tlmir  is  sifted. 

Ttie  Ja»le  Is  returned  as  w  hite  anil  as  powdered  as  If  Mho 
bad  been  at  work  In  a  Mfi<i<?  *i>ii*».        /Jrimu,  letter*. 

,  i^ffi1"'  Atl,bor 

l  trough  lor  Uolteu  flour. 
Take  all  my  cushions  itowii  and  thwack  them  aotindly. 
After  my  feast  of  millers  ;  .  .  .  beat  them  carefully 
Over  a  bottino  hutch,  there  will  be  enough 
for  n  jiali  iiii'ldlljtf. 

MitidM'in  (iiivf  «<i.^*rr),  Xayor  of  QuecnlMiTiyiigh,  r.  L 
bolting-mill  (Wl'ting-mil),  n.    A  mill  or  nuv 

chine  for  sifting  meal  or  Hour, 
bolting-tub  (boTting-tub),  a.    A  tub  to  sift 

meal  in. 

The  larders  have  been  searched, 
Tlie  Iniehousr*  and  bvultiHH  tub.  the  ovena. 

It.  Jun*>n.  Magnetlck  Ijuly,  v.  !l 

bolt-knife  (bolt'nif),  a.    A  knife  used  by  book- 
binders for  cutting  through  a  bolt  or  the  folded 
leaves  of  a  section, 
boltleas  i  bolt'lcs),  a.    [<  frorf1  +  -lets.]  With- 
out a  bolt, 
bolton.  a.    A  corruption  of  bolringl. 
boltonite  (bdl'ton-it),  a.    [<  llolhm.  i 
chusetts,  +  -.fA]    A  mineral  of  the  t 
in  granular  form  at 


bombace 

Massachusetts.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesium, 
containing  also  a  little  iron  protoxid. 
bolt-rope  (bolt'rop),  «.  A  superior  kind  of 
hemp  cordage  sewed  on  the  edges  of  sails  to 
strengthen  them.  That  part  of  it  on  the  iieri'e'nHcii 
larMde  Is  called  the  Urch  npr;  that  at  the  Wtom.  the 
.M  i"/',  that  at  the  top.  Uie  hnut  rope.  To  the  boll- 
r.|->  It  attached  all  the  gear  used  In  clewing  up  the  aaU 
anil  aettliig  it. 

We  heard  a  sound  like  the  short,  quick  rattllni  of 
thunder,  and  the  Jib  was  blown  to  atoms  out  nf  the  Ml. 
rot«-.  H.  II.  Dasia,  Jr.,  Itefore  the  Mast,  p.  JM. 

bolt  s-head,  ».    See  Mt-bead. 

bcltsprit  (bi'dt 'sprit),  a.    A  corruption  of  nwar- 

bolt-Strake  (bolt'strak).  a.  .Vnuf,,  the  strake 
or  wale  through  which  the  fastenings  of  the 
beams  pass. 

bolty,  «.   See  bolti. 

bolus  (bo'lus),  u.  [<  L.  bdlu»,  >  E.  liolet,  q.  v.] 
1.  A  soft  round  mass  of  anything  medicinal, 
larger  than  an  ordinary  pill!  to  b«  swallowed 
at  once.— 2.  Figurativelv,  anything  disagrfe- 
able,  as  an  unpalatable  doctrine  or  argument, 
that  has  to  be  accepted  or  tolerated. 

There  la  no  help  for  It,  the  faithful  proaelytifer,  If  she 
cannot  convince  by  argument,  tmrat*  Into  tears,  and  the  re- 
cuaant  flnda  hlnuelf.  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  taking  down 
the  bolus,  saying,  *'  Well,  well,  1  lodgers  be  it."  Thackeray. 

bolyet.  a.   See  booty. 

bom  (bom),  n.  [Also  boma,  bommn,  aboma; 
orig.  a  native  name  in  Congo,  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  a  Brazilian  serpent.]    Same  u*  aboma. 

bomah-nut  (bo'ml|-nu0,  a.  [<  bomah  (native 
name)  +  nut.]  The  seed  of  a  euphorblaceous 
shrub,  Pfcnoeoma  maeropbytta,  of  southern 
Africa,  used  for  tanning. 

Bomarea  (bft-ma'rrJ-J),  a.  [NI^.,  <  Valmont,  de 
Bomarr,  a  French  naturalist  of  the  lHth  cen- 
tury.] A  genus  of  amaryllidaeeous  plants,  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  Mexico.  The  routa 
are  tubrrtteroua,  the  leafy  stems  frequently  twining,  and 
the  Sowers,  which  are  often  showy,  lu  simple  or  compound 
umbels.  There  are  over  60  apedea.   Hee  mtlsiUa. 

bomb't,  ".  i.  [<  ME.  bomb-en,  bumben,  variant 
forms  of  bowmen,  bummen,  >  6am1,  later  ftoom' : 
see^ burnt,  homnl,  and  cf.  6o»i63,  r.] 


f  Var.  of  bum1,  the  earlier  form  of 
,  ooiwM,  r.]    A  great  noise ;  a  loud 


r 


What  overcharged  piece  i 
Is  tbia,  breakea  In  beta 
With  btnnbina  siglts? 

B.  Jonson,  The  Fortunate  Isles. 

bomb't,  a. 

fr&W.  Cf. 

hollow  sound;  the  stroke  of  a  bell. 

A  plUar  of  Iron,  .  .  .  which  if  you  had  struck  would 
make  a  little  flat  noise  In  the  room,  but  a  great  bomli  In 
the  chamber  beneath-  Hict-n. 

bomb3  (bom  or  bum),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
froiac,  also  Immltc,  bombo,  and  (simulating  ftooaal 
—  ttombl)  boomb;  =  O.  bomtie,  <  F.  l>ombe  =  Sp. 
It.  bomba,  a  bomb,  <  I-  fmmAaut,  <  Or.  jituiilof,  a 
deep  hollow  sound  ;  prob.  imitative,  UkeeomM, 
fcooai1,  uuai1,  bumble,  bum])'1,  etc.  The  histori- 
cal pron.  is  bum.]  1.  An  explosive  projec- 
tile, consisting  of  a  hollow  ball  or  spherical 
shell,  generally  of  cast-iron,  filled  with  a  burst- 
ing charge,  fired  from  a  mortar,  and 
usually  exploded  by  means  of  b  fuse 
or  tube  filled  with  a  slow-burning 
Compound,  which  is  ignited  by  the 
exploding  powder  when  the  mortar 
is  discharged.  IVomhs  may  Ik-  thrown  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  fall  Into  a  fort,  a  city, 
or  an  enemy  s  camp,  where  they  burst  with 
great  violence,  snd  often  w  1th  terrible  eflrct. 
Tike  lcngtii  and  composition  of  the  fuse  must 
lie  calculated  In  such  a  way  that  I  be  bomb 
shall  burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  tbe  dee 
Bombs  are  now  commonly 
though  'hell  III  tbe  seliie  of  a  projectile  lias  a  v 
lug  •<,-«■  «A^f^.  Also  called 
Hence — 2.  Any  missile  con 
ilar  principles:  as,  a  dynamite  bomb. — 3.  In 
grot.,  a  block  of  scoria  ejected  from  the  crater 
of  a  volcano. 

This  deposit^snswers  to  the  h*1^0'  d 
a  true  ash.  fteuVie. 

4f.  A  small  war-vessel  carrying  mortars  for 
throwing  bombs ;  a  bomb-ketch, 
bomb-t  (bom  or  bum),  r,  f.    f<  bomb^,  a.]  To 
attack  with  bombs;  bom  bard. 

Vllleroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  Is 

To  tiriuelloa  march**  on  secure. 
To        the  monks  and  scare  the  ladle*. 

J'rior,  im  taking  \arour. 

bombacet,  «-    [Early  mod.  E.  also  oomfasr, 

bombai/c ;  <  OF.  Ixtmhaee,  <  ML.  bombas  (ace. 
bomtra'cem),  cotton :  see  Bombax.  The  form  tom- 
baoe  subsequently  gave  way  to  bombant,  q.  v.) 
The  down  of  the  cotton-plant ,  raw  cotton. 


*.      mil*  '4 

ibcll,  K  fvw 
b*>lc  ;  i ,  i^avilv 
i.a  powilair. 

(iDL'<l  place 
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—  9.  Cotton-wool,  c 
Muffing.  Fuller. 

+•  -^*<r.J  An  Brborcous'tTibi^r  suborder 
of  Malracett,  by  Homo  considered  a  distineLor- 
dcr,  distingmshed  chiefly  by  the  tiro-  to  eigut- 
olefl  alamiueal  column.  Tlwre  aw  ab.*it  91  uiuili 
genera,  principal!)-  m.plcal,  uicludingj;  Die  liaoliali  (difiia- 
«»ilk  the  cotton  tree  (Aricdrwlroii  and  i*t>mi«u>,  the 
d.irUn  (/Airio),  etc. 

bombaeeooa  (bom-bo'sbiusl,  «.  In  hot.,  relat- 
ing "i-  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  natural  order 
litmihtit&t. 

bombard  (bora'-  or  bum'bUrd),  w.  [Early  mod. 
K.  also  bumbard,  <  MB.  bumbarde,  bombardr 
(ill  sense  4).  <  OF.  bombarde,  a  cannon,  a  mi- 
•leal  instrument,  F.  bombarde  (=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
Itombarda,  a  cannon.  It.  bttmbardo,  u  musical 
instrument),  <  ML.  bambarda,  orig.  an  engine 
for  throwing  large  stones,  nrob.  (with  suffix 
•arda,  E.  -aril)  <  L.  homlnu,  a  loud  noise,  in  ML. 
a  A  re  ball,  a  bomb :  see  bomb3,  n.  ]  1 .  The  numo 
generally  given  in  Europe  to  tho  cannon  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  Use.  The  earUeet  laura* 
banti  wm  mm  like  mortara  than  mtidem  cannon,  throw. 
Inv  their  ehot  (originally  atone  baUa)  at  a  great  deration ; 
many  were  opeti  st  both  enda,  the  ehol  being  introduced 
at  tbo  breech,  which  wae  afterward  •lopped  by  a  piece 
wodgod  or  bolted  Into  place 


anmhardlrr-hettV 

4oJ  line  , 


Which  with  < 
We  runt  In  n 


■mtwW  ehot, 
Marian*, 


and  baetUak, 

.'t'W  id  Mlllt*.  V.  3. 


2.  See  bombardelle. — 3.  A  small  venwl  with 
two  masts,  like  the  English  ketch,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean;  a  bomb-ketch.— 4.  A  large 
leathern  jug  or  bottle  for  holding  liquor,  tiee 
*>  1- 


That  iwoln  pared  of  dropa 
•ack. 

Yond'  earn*  black  cloud  .  . 
that  would  died  hit  liquor. 


••»,  that  ti"k".  !-'*»jrl  of 
Ska*.,  lJW  IV..  U,  I. 

looka  like  a  foul  bombard 
S*«t.,  Teluueal.  a  t 


Thevd 
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Muttttrtan,  Inner- Temple  Majque, 

St.  Figuratively,  a  toper.— Of.  A  medieval  mu- 
sical  instrument  of  the  oboe  family,  having  a 
reed  mouthpiece  and  a  wooden  tube.  Tho  name 
•11  properly  applied  to  a  terse  aixl  low. pitched  Inurn- 
niont  (whence  the  naiue  tnimhantun  for  a  heavy  recd-etop 
In  organ-building) ;  Iwt  It  waa  a  bo  uied  fur  email  Inatru- 
japnUi  "Ol"  •ainoctaa*.  "j^h  *m  known  aa  baaact-booi- 

7.  pi.  A  style  or* breeches  worn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  before  the  introduction  of 
tight-fitting  knee-breeches.  They  reached  to  the 
knee,  and  werv  protista]?  *o  named  becauee  they  hung 
Ww  and  roeeinuied  tlw  leal  hum  drinking  reaaria  called 
bocubarda. 

8.  [From  the  verb.]  An  attack  with  bombs; 
a  bombardment.  [Rare.] 

bombard  (bom-  or  bum-bard'),  «•■  [<  F.  bom- 
bardrr,  batter  with  a  bombard  or  cannon,  < 
bomoflrnV,  >  E.  bombard,  a  cannon:  see  bom- 
bard,  h.  The  relation  to  bomb?  is  thus  onlv 
indirect.]  I.  intrant.  To  Are  off  bombards  or 
cannon. 

H,  froiw.  1.  To  cannonade;  attack  with 
bom  ha;  fire  shot  and  shell  at  or  into;  batter 


ficxt  Uw  Ih'raucc]  inwiidi  to  fmaljant  SapU-a. 

Iturkr,  rreaclit  Slate  of  Affair*. 

3.  To  attack  with  missiles  of  any  kind;  figura- 
tively, assail  vigorously:  as,  to  bombard  oue 
with  questions. 

bombardelle*  (bom- bar- del '),  «.  pim.  of  F. 
bombanU.]  A  (tortable  bombard,  or  hand-butn- 
bard ;  the  primitive  portable  firearm  of  Eiir>per 
consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a 
touch-hole  for  firing  with  a  match,  and  attach- 
ed to  a  long  staff  for  handling. 

Tbc  Bnt  portable  flr.  am,  of  whlvli  »»  late  all)  rcprv- 
"  ■  the  Umtlianl  or  /»w/wrdW(», 

.In..  Cvt.  XII.  (W. 
1  on  Foot,  clad  in  ltitlit  ui».r,  hold  the  >vm- 
rv,,.Sci.  M».,  XXVIII.  4HU. 

■  bum-bar-der'),  ».  [For- 
merly also  awetfcardier,  bombnnltt-r ;  <  F.  torn- 
hartlter  (=  Sp.  bamlmrdero  —  Pg.  bnmbardeim 
=  It.  bomliardirro).  <  bombarde,  bombard.]  1. 
Properly,  a  soldier  in  charge  of  a  bombard  or 
cannon;  specifically,  in  the  British  army,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Koyal  Artil- 
lery, ranking  next  below  a  corporal,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  load  sheila,  grenadea,  etc.,  and  to 
fix  the  fuses,  and  who  is  particularly  appointed 
to  the  service  of  mortars  and  howitzers. —  2. 
A  bombardier-beetle. — 3.  A  name  of  a  Euro- 
g,  Bomtt»naU>r  igneut. 
"  -beetle  (bom-bftr-der'be  'tl ). » .  The 
ime  of  many  coleopterous  insect*, 
family  Carabida  and 
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— 3.  Padding;  tinu*.  found  under  stones.  When  irritated,  they  are 
apt  tu expel  violently  fn»ns  tin-  anua  a panpeiit,  acrid  lluld, 
a<-<-<>tiijMit»-d  ti)  a  »liiiut  *jun<L 

bombard-mani  (boro'- 
bsnl-man),  n.    One  who 
delivered  liquor  in. 
bards  to  customers, 

Thi-y  mad*-  ri«>ni  for  a 
bard-man  that  tirouvht  I 
for  a  coiintrry  lady. 
D.  y^iuoa,  II 

bombardment  (bom-  or 
bum  •  bilrd '  inent ),  u.  I< 
bomliartl  +  -ment ;  =  F. 
bombardcuent.1  A  con- 
tinuous attack  with  shot 
and  shell  upon  a  town, 
fort,  or  other  position ;  the 
act  of  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  an  enemy's 
town  in  order  to  destroy  the  buildings. 

Ornna  la  not  >«'t  arcurv  from  a  bvmbardmrnt.  though  ft 
la  iktit  a»  rijuant  aa  fi-nitcrly.   dddiaen.  Travcla  In  Italy. 

bombardof,  «.   Same  as  bomltardon. 
bombardon,  bombardone  (bom-bor'don,  bom- 
bor-do'tie),  ».    [<  It.  bombardone,  aug.  of 
bombardo :    see  bom- 
bard, h.]    1.  A  large- 
sized  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  trumpet 
kind,  in  tone  not  un- 
like the  opbicleido.  lu 
compani  arncrullr  U  from 
F  an  tlie  fourth  (edgerdlne 
below  the  baaa  ilall  to  the 
lower  D  of  the  treble  ataff. 
It  la  not  capable  of  rapid 
ei  edition. 

9.  The  lowest  of  the 
«ax  -  horns.  —  3.  For- 
merly, a  bus*  reed-etop 
of  the  organ, 
bombard-phraset 
(born'Mrd-frtU),  n.  A 
boasting,  loml-souud- 
ing,  bombastic  phrase.  aoa>w*» 
'rholr  Nnoewnf  lAnut,  their  foot  and  halfdout  wonla 
tl.  Jorum,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  ut  Poetry. 

bombaaet,  «.   See  bombaee. 
bombaain,  bombaslno,  ».   See  in>rnt«i?inr. 
bombast  (bom'-  or  bum'bost,  formerly  bum- 
bast'),  n.  and  a.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  bumbasl; 
a  var.,  with  excreaeent  -f.  of  bombast,  bombaee  : 
gee  bombaer.'i  Ln.lt.  Cotton ;  the  cotton-plant. 
Clothes  made  of  ruUou  or  tmmbnt. 

Ilak».Vi:  rojM7«.  L  98. 

Bohr  hart,  ihe  cotton  plant  irrowlnff  In  Aata. 

PkMi,*,  World  of  Worda. 
JJt.  Cotton  or  other  stuff  of  soft,  loose  texture, 
used  to  stuff  garments ;  padding. 
Thy  bodya  bobtered  out  with  ftouthut  and  with  baa*. 

Oarroi^nr,  t.liallense  to  IU.*auu«. 

Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  high-sounding  words; 
inflated  or  extravagant  language;  itistiau; 
speech  too  big  and  high-sounding  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

Aniabiaf  la  cMnnnonly  the  delight  of  that  audience  which 
lorea  jwctry,  but  anderatanda  It  not. 

Ifrmlrr,,  Crltlclani  In  Trajredy. 
cSyn.  S.  BttMtftrJ,  FH*fiits%,  B"thv*.  Turjridiws*,  Tumid- 
ktm,  Hant.  "  tUmlaM  wan  orhrt Daily  applied  to  a  »tuff 
of  aoft,  loo««i  tcxtnrv,  naod  to  swell  tile  umniH-nt.  t\ututn 
waa  abm  a  kind  of  cMb  of  «UB.  OMnalve  character. 
Time  teroia  are  applli-d  to  a  hltfh,  »wrllfint  "tyle  of  wrltliiK, 
full  of  extra%*atfant  ic-ntlmunta  and  rxprvMlotia.  lUtttm*  la 
a  word  which  ha*  the  nunc  application,  niranlna  acfic-rally 
the  nioi'kdienrtc  that  'depin  Into  which  0110  falla  who 
4»vvrlea|M  the  Mibtimc :  the  stvn  w ntrli  one  niakee  lu  paie* 
Iiik  from  tlie  auhlfnie  to  tin-  ndlctil"Ua.~  {/v  Mitir.  Ele- 
nienta  of  Ithctorir.  p.  2"JTi.)  fiiiii^Mi^f  la  roflicr  »tMnger  tlian 
/(MfwtN.  TvrmdiuM  and  rHwtiV/iuat  are  worst*  drawn 
from  the  fcwclliiiK  of  tlie  IwHly,  and  rx]ir*ae  mere  tntta- 
tloii  or  atyle  without  reference  to  nrntlment.  Hunt  la  ex- 
travagant or  vkdeul  laiiKUaire.  proceeitlm;  from  enthiialaani 
or  fenatlctam.  uenerally  In  tnpport  of  extreme  nplniona  or 
ajcalnat  thi«w  holding  oidnlotu  of  a  milder  or  different  wa-t. 

The  Unit  victory  of  good  taate  U  over  the  kuneiwl  and 
ouncelta  which  deform  each  timca  aa  thew'. 

Jfticifii/iTtr,  Drydon. 
And  he,  nthoae/MaK^in's  tu  sotdbuely  bad, 
It  la  not  poetry,  but  pper  run  mad. 

/v/v,  Prol.  to  Saurea,  1. 1ST. 
In  hla  tilth  »>imrl  he  [P.  tran  h)  may,  I  think,  lie  laid  to 
have  eonndcl  Che  low,et  cliaam  of  the  fLatha*. 

Maeautay.  Petrarch. 
Tlie  critlca  of  tliat  day,  the  uuint  flatU'iing  c<iually  a  Ith 
the  Bevcreal,  coucurml  in  ohjectiikg  to  them  oWurlty,  a 
irebcral  fnrotdoAw  of  diction,  and  a  profn*ti,n  of  new- 
cubied  double  epltheta.  CiiUrvtyt,  Hlog,  Lie.,  1. 

All  rant  about  tlie  richta  of  man.  all  whining  and  whtra- 
prrftwr  alaMit  the  rlaalilng  IntcrcJU  .if  li«hly  and  aolll.  are 
treated  Willi  haughty  acorn,  or  made  the  butt  of  irontemp- 
tunua  ridicule.  Vkipplr.  Im.  and  Rev.,  I.  "0. 

ll.t  a.  lligh-eounding;  inflated;  big  with- 


bombinate 

bomb&stt  (bom'-  or  bum'bajrt),  r.  t.  K  bom- 
biul,  h.)  1,  To  pad  out;  stuff,  as  a  doublet 
with  cotton;  hence,  to  inflate;  swell  out  with 
high-sounding  or  bombastic  language. 

what  U'al  the)  will,  counterfeit  re- 
eye*.  /"or.faf«r  theno*  He*. 

ttaifou,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  196. 


•by^TTiJof.,Tub;Str 


Bp.  Halt,  Haltrva.  I.  «. 
8.  To  beat ;  baste. 

I  will  eo  cojlgell  lUld  Itomkatf  Hire  that  tbim  abalt  not 
be  aide  b>  atarrv  thyaeK.  I'atart  of  l'ltaiurr  (\:,7U). 

bombastic,  bombastlcaJ  (Ijoiu-  or  bnm-bas'ttk, 
-ti-kal),  a.   [<  boml»u>l,  n.,  +  -if,  Char- 
acterized by  bombast;  high -sounding;  inflat- 
ed; extravagant. 
A  theatrical,  tomkanb,  ami  ^'^"JJ*^^ 

He  Indubjea  without  iiiraanre  In  vajrae.  bombaatie  dec. 
Umatbin.  Jfiatwi/fny,  Sadler •  Law  of  Population. 

-  Sya.  Swelling,  luraUl,  a  tilted,  pompoua,  lofty,  grandilo- 
quent, lughflown. 

bombastically  (bom-orbtim-bas'ti-kal-i),  adv. 

In  a  bombastic  or  inflated  manner  or  style, 
bom  bast  ry  (bom'-  or  bum'bas-tri),  a.  [<  I 

bat l  +  -ry.]   Bombastic  words;  fustian. 
Bombtuny  and  buffoon 

hlghcatof  all. 

Bombaz  (bom'baks),  a.  [ML.,  cotton,  a  corrup- 
tion of  L.  bombyi:  see  Bvmbyx.]  1.  A  genus  of 
silk-cotton  trees,  natural  order  Malvacta,  chief- 
ly natives  of  tropical  America.  The  aeeda  are  cov- 
ered with  a  ailky  riVr,  lmt  thU  la  too  abort  for  textile 
uaea.  The  w<«id  la  aoft  and  light.  The  nbroua  bark  of 
eoiue  apeclea  la  nerd  for  making  rupee. 
St.  [I.  c.l  tAame  as  bombazine. 

Bombay  duck.   See  bummalo. 

Bombay  shell.  See  thell. 

bombazeoa  (bom-  or  buro-ba-sen'),  n.  Same 
as  bombazine. 

bombazet,  bombazette  1  bom-  orbum-b*-iet'), 
n.  [<  bomlMu(iHe)  +  dim.  -et,  -eMe.]  A  sort 
of  thin  woolen  cloth. 

bombazine,  bombasine  '  bora- or  bnm-bo-ion'), 
n.  [Also  oombazin,  botnbaMn,  bombateiit,  for- 
merly bumbaztne,  bumbatine ;  <  F.  bumbasin 
(oheJ)  =  8p.  bombain  —  Pg.  bambazina  (prob. 

<  E.)  =  It.  bambaaitto,  <  ML.  bomba/rinum,  prop. 
bombwinum,  a  silk  texture,  neut.  of  bombaei- 
bim,  btrmbacintiA,  jiroji.  (as  L.)  boiubt/cinutt  (see 
bombifine),  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  <  bomltax, 
prop,  (as  L.)  bombyi,  silk,  cotton :  see  bomlmee, 
oomhatt,  Bainlxix,  Bombyx.]  If.  Raw  cotton. 
.V.  E  />.— 8.  Originolly,  a  stuff  woven  of  silk 
and  wool,  made  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  afterward,  a  stuff  made  of  silk 
alone,  but  apparently  always  of  one  color,  and 
inexpensive. — 3.  In  modern  usage,  a  stuff  of 
which  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  weft  worsted.  An 
imitation  of  it  is  made  of  cotton  and  worsted. 

Also  spelled  l>ombaxe*n,  bombatin. 
bomb-chest  (boro'chest),  a.  Villi.,  a  ehest  fill- 
ed with  bombs  or  gunpowder,  buried  to  servo 
as  an  explosible  imue. 

bombermckel  (bom' ber-nik'l),  n.  Same  as 
tiumj>rrmckrt.    Imp.  /Kef. 

bombiato  (bom'bi-at),  «.  [<  oontni(c)  +  -afei.] 
A  salt  formed  by  bomhie  acid  and  a  base. 

bombic  (bom'bilo,  a.  [<  L.  bombiyiY  a  silk- 
worm, +  -♦<•.]  Of  or  pertainingto  the  silkworm. 

-  Semitic  acid,  acid  of  the  silkworm,  aditaim-d  from  an 
acid  liquor  contained  In  a  rceervotr  placed  near  the  auua 
The  Honor  h>  eapoeially  abundant  In  llir  clirvuUta. 

BombidJB (bom'bi-ie),  tt.pl.  [NL.,  <  Rombut  + 
•ioVr.]  A  family  of  bees,  typified  bv  the  genus 
Bombn* ;  the  bumblebees. "  [Scarcely  used,  the 
bumblebees  having  been  merged  In  Apidir.] 

bombilate  (bom'bi-lat),  r.  i.;  pret.und  pp.  «o»t- 
hilateti,y\\T.  bombilating.  [<  ML.  bombilare  (pp. 
bombilatun),  an  erronenns  form  of  LL.  bombi- 
lare, freti.  of  'liomliarf,  ill*,  also  bombire,  buzz, 

<  L.  bombu*,  a  humming,  buzzing  sound.  Cf. 
ftosiAl,  bomb?,  bum*,  bumble,  etc.]  To  make  a 
buzzing  or  bumming,  like  a  liee,  or  a  top  when 
spinning.    X.  A.  Rer.  [Hare.] 

bombilation  (Iw'-bi-la'shon),  n.  [<  bombilate : 
see  -rtfion.]  A  buzzing  or  droning  sound;  re- 
port; noise.    Also  bombutation.  [Kare.] 

To  almte  the  rigour  thereof  iw  alienee  Ita  | powder  «1  km- 
lotlaltoiL  Sir  r.  llntrne,  Vulg.  Err.,  U.  &. 

bombilioost,  a.    See  liombylwua. 

bombilla  (bom-bil'yil).  it.  [8.  Amer.  Sn..<Iim. 
of  Sp.  bomba,  a  pump:  see  pump1.']  A  tube  tmed 
in  Paraguay  for  drinking  mate.  It  K  fl  or  7  Inrhca 
Inns,  formed  of  metal  or  a  reed,  with  a  perforated  Imlh  at 
one  end,  to  prevent  the  tea  leave,  from  being  drawn  up 
Into  the  mouth. 


A  tall  tuetaplior  in  eemtaul  way.    Ceut*v,  Ode.  Of  Wit. 


(bomTti-iist),  r.  i. ;  pret. 
fcomWiMifed,  ppr.  oowtWitdfinsi.    [<  ML. ' 
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bombinate  618 

Jlomftpz  commonly  referred  to  this  family  are  Sof  urnis, 
.1  ffju-u*.  (Afoneeria,  Latioramixt,  and  Utitujeompa.  Bee  cut 
under  Bmnbyr. 

bombyclform  (bom-bis'i-form),  a.   [<  L.  from- 
hjjr  (bombyc),  a  silkworm,  +  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  characters  of  a  bombveid  moth. 
Bombycilla  (bom-bi-siril),  it.  <  L.  iwnn- 

Iwi  (bumbye-),  silk,  +  -cti/n,  taken  from  itota- 
tilla,  in  the  assumed  senile  of  'tail.']   A  genua 
of  birds,  the  silktnilft  or  waxwings :  same  as  Am- 
[NL.  (Mcr-   jxti*  in  the  most  restricted  souse.  Kee  Ampelis. 
:  see  bombi-  BombyciUldB  (bombi-sil'Me),  it.  pi.   [NL.,  < 
fe.l   A  genus  of  European  frogs,  made  typi-   Bombycilla  +  4rf<r.]  _A  family  of  birds,  repre- 
cal  of  a  family  Bombina torida,  now  referred  to  svnted  by  the  genua 


natus,  pp.  of  "hombinarc,  erroneonB  form  of  LL. 
bomlntare:  see  Immbilalc.]  To  buzz;  make  a 
buzzing  sound ;  bombilate.  [Rare.] 

Aa  rtiy  anil  a»  profitable  a  problem  to  solve  the  Rahe- 
laiaJun  riddle  of  tlie  UnitittuUxM  chlnurra  with  iu  poten- 
tial or  hy]>othctU*al  (acuity  of  deriving  suBtenance  from  a 
course  of  diet  on  aecoiwl  intcntiona 

Sicinl'urne.  Shakespeare,  p.  1W. 

bomblnation  (bom-bi-na'shonl,  n.  [<  bombf- 
milc.  Cf.  bombilatioH.]  Buzz ;  humming  noise. 

Bomblnator  (bom'w-na-tor),  it. 
rem,  <  ML.  •bombinare, 


the  family  Dtscoglossidtt.  B.  igneus  is  the  typi 
ral  species,  called  bombardier. 
Bomblnatoridsa  (bom '  bi  -  n&  -  tor '  i  -  de), n.  pL 
[NX.,  <  Bombmator  +  -ida.]  '  A  family  of  anu- 
rous batrachiaus,  having  a  tongue,  maxillary 
teeth,  and  toes  notdilated,  typified  by  the 
Bumbinator.  itua 

which  belong  to  lb 
and  C^tluil'Mthidx. 

bomb-ketch  i  itom'keeh),  h.  A  small,  strongly 


genua  Bombycilla:  same  as  .4m- 
pclitUe  in  the  most  restricted  sense.  [Disused.] 
Bombycttta  (bom-bi-si'uft),  n.tiL  [Nli.,  <  Bom- 
byx (Bombye-)  +  him,]  A  tribe  orsuperfamlly 
of  moths  containing  the  bombyeids,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sphinxes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Mierolepidoplera  in  general  on  the  other. 

«.    [<  I*.  bombyrinus, 
byx.    Cf.  bombazine.} 
1.  Silken;  silk. — 2.  Of  cotton,  or  of  paper 
made  of  cotton.   S.  E.  D. 


>  genus 

cDwituRToup. the species of  bombycine  (bom'bi-sin) 
Dimglotndm,  Priobatidtt,    <  bombyx,  silk:  see  B 


built,  ketch-rigged  vesael,  carrying  one  mortar  bombyclnorjs  lbom.bis''i-n'us),  a.  [<  L.  bomby 
Xrtffl.*6     *  bombardment.   Also  ™  b^ycine.)  l-BUk™?  m^ofsiltL 

Hwartwout  anil  Ogden 
of  Ui«Wi«t*i«c*«lnth 


wnrt  then  confined  on  on* 

nor. 

dF  Louisiana,  p.  152, 


—2.  Silky;  feeling  like  silk.— 3.  Of  the  color 
of  the  silkworm-moth ;  of  a  pale-yellow  color. 
E.  Darwin 


A  lance  or  harpoon  Bqmbycistoma,  Bombyclstomus  (bora-bi-els' 


to-mft,  -mas), 
trriua,  mouth.] 
(which  see). 


».    [NL.,  <  Or. 
Synonyms  of 


0.  IT.  CaMe 

bomb  lance  (bom'lans),  ™.     .—.^  ™. 
having  a  hollow  head  charged  with  gunpowder, 
which  is  automatically  Bred  when  thrust  into  a 
whale. 

bombolo  (bom'by-lo),  n.    [<  It.  bombola,  a 
pitcher,  bottle,  <  bnrnba:  see  bomb*. j 

roidal  vessel  of  flint-glass,  used  in  subliming  bombylil  it.    Plural  of  I'pmlMMu*. 

12  inoheii  Bombyllids?  (bom-bi-li'l-d*),  ».  pi  [NIj., 


bombycoid  (bom'bi-koid),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Bomolochus  ( ixi-mol'v-kus) 


]   Asphe-   the  il'»!\h>/ci<i,T. 


Juliana  Bernert,  lady-prioraw  of  tlir  namuTj  of  8opw«n 
la  the  fifteenth  century,  infomu  iu  that  in  lw*r  Unic  "  a 
;ht  of  monlcca"  wu  eitnpmi  Eaaliah  for  "a 
>t  friarv" 

G.  P.  Man*,  Lecta.  oo  Cnc.  L«n»  .  tUI. 

Bomolochidae  (bo-m^-lok'i-dfi), »».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
BomolochuM  +  -i(to.]  A  family  of  cope  pod  crus- 
taceans, of  the  group  Siphonottomato,  typified 
by  the  genus  Bomolochut.  The  species  are  few 
in  number,  and  paraaitle  on  flsbea. 

[NL..,  <  Or.  ^o- 

lto>^X<x, »  beggar,  low  jester,  buffoon,  prop,  one 
who  waited  about  the  altars  to  beg  or  steal 


crude  camphor.  It  is  usually  about 
in  diameter.  Also  bumbclo.  bumbolo. 
bombons  (bom'-  or  bum'bua),  a.  [<  L.  bombut, 
n„  taken  as  adj.:  see  bomo'.]  It.  BcKmiing; 
humming. — 2.  [<  bomb3  +  -ou».]  Convexly 
round,  uko  a  segment  of  a  bomb;  spherical. 

In  wcim  part.  |ot  the  Integummt  of  Uw>  *faca«l.  a>  for 
rxamplv  on  the  )>«ad,  Uacy  [the  dermal  denudes]  often 
have  a  tomtow  •urfav«.  and  ars  set  irregularly. 

(Jtrptaoatir,  Oonip.  AnaL  (tratULX  p-  4SS. 

f  (bom'prOf),  a.  and  » 


Bombyliwt  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  braehycerous 
dipterous  insects,  of  Uie  section  TefracAorfo 
or  Tanystamata;  the  humbledies.  Tltey  hate  a 
lone  proboscis,  the  third  antnuial  Juiot  not  annulatr, 
throo  prolonged  basal  cells,  siid  utuslly  four  posterior  i . 
wills.  The  family  U  Urtr.  coiiUinlog  upward  of  1,*>  ?on,,'>  " 
species,  found  In  all  parts  of  Hie  world.  The)'  usually  have  poun,  tt> 


some  of  the  moat  offered  thereon,  <  (Juf^of,  an 
altar,  +  Xo^av,  He  in  wait,  <  /4rur,  ambnsh,  lying 
in  wait,  <  Xtyrxv,  lay  asleep,  in  pass,  lie  asleep, 
lie:  see  Jay",  lit1.}  A  gvnus  of  crustaceans, 
typical  of  the  family  Bomalochida. 
Obsolete  form  of  bowel. 
Obsolete  form  of  boon1. 


hairy  bodies,  an  very  swift  Iu  fllifht,  and  are  »>!nrtUDc*  bOB3},  O.  Obsolete  form  Of  boon*, 
called  jHomr-Jtia,  tratu  tlvlr  fmllnK  upon  pollen  and  bon>  (P. 


honey  extracted  by  means  of  th*  lone . 
cal  genus  Is  Bombyliiu;  other  genera  are  A 
tin,  and  .Vemesfrina. 


•U„;tyri. 


L  a.  Strong 

o  bn'pact  and  explosive  force  bombylionat  '(bom-bU'i-us),  a,    [<  Or.  frm 
striking  on  tbe  ouunde.         >Jor  h bumblebee  (rpp  bombytiut),  +  -v.mwt.J  Hi 
11.  n.  In  fort.,  a  stxueture  of  such  design 
and  strength  as  to  resist  the  penetration  and 


un- 


king; hamming  like  a  bee 

Vexatious,  .  .  .  not  by  silnsin 
Urmtgiiotu  noise.  Dtrha 


n»T,  .  .  .  but  v\i\y  \>y  llu  lr 
im,  rhystco-TheoL,  W.  H. 


bomby liua (bom-bil'i-us),  *. ;  pi.  bombylii  (-1 ).  [< 
Or.  (a)  faufivhic  or  jiottjiiAioc,  a  narrow-neeked 
yessel  that  gurgles  in  pour- 
ing; (b)  jiofipv'/Snr,  a  bumble- 
bee; <  pApS 


the  shattering  force  of  shells.  Rueh  structures  are 
made  Is  a  variety  of  ways,  but  are  usually,  at  least  Iu  part, 
benosAh  tho  level  of  the  ground.  They  amy  be  entirely  of 
,  so  shaped  that  «hot  and  shell  will  stance  from  the 
b  wltluiut  plerdng  them,  at  they  may  be  of  eaultol 
M  of  timber  covered  and  faced  with  uis*. 
oU  of  earth,  the  latter  forming  the  rmut 
effecUve  shield  scalnst  modem  projectiles.  Bomh-proofs 
are  provided  in  penuanent  sod  often  in  temporary  forti- 
fications to  place  the  uuaailno  and  stores  In  safety  during 
a  iKmbardnient,  and  also  to  afford  •belter  to  the  garrison 
or  to  nun  combatants. 

We  eateml  a  lolly  bomb-vrt^f  which  was  the  bedroom 
of  the  cotnraanding  officer. 

r.  II.  Xmmll,  Loudon  Tunes,  Juno  11, 1 W). 

bombshell  (bom'shel),  n.   Same  as  bomb3,  1. 

bom  bus  (bom'bus),  n.  {h.,  <  Or.  ,TifiJa(,  a 
buxxing  noise :  see  bomb*?]  1.  In  paihol. :  (a) 
A  humming  or  buzzing  noise  in  the  ears,  (b) 
A  rumbling  noise  in  the  intestines;  borboryg- 
tnus. — 2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  bees,  family  Api- 
dee,  containing  the  honey-producing  aculeate 
or  sting-possessing  hymenoptorous  insects  com- 
monly called  bumblebees.  See  bumblebee,  and 
cut  under  Hymetioplera. 

bomb-veaael  (bom'ves'el),  n.  Bamo  as  bomb- 
kelek. 

bombycld  (bom'bi-sid),  a.  and  a.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  tho  Bom- 
hycidtr. 

eWnt-orguM  in  wtmebDiMOfvvMf  iimkIui.  Seunee,  VII.  606. 
H,  n.  One  of  the  BombycUUe. 
BombycidsB  ( i>oin-bi*'i-d«  i,  n.pl.  [KL.,<  Bom- 
byx (lUtmbyc-)  +  -*Ur.]  A  family  of  nocturnal 
heteroecroiis  Lcpidoptera,  or  moths,  importaut 
as  containing  the  silkworm-mot b,  having  the 
antenna)  bintH'tinatv,  the  palpi  small,  una  the 
niaxilhe  rudiiucntary.    The  limiu  of  the  family  and 


bee ;  <  (36i/Ak,  a  hummiug, 
buzzing:  seebomf/N*,  bomb*.] 
1.  In  archaol.,  a  form  of 
Greek  vane,  of  moderate 
size,  varying  between  the 
types  of  tho  lekythos  and 
the  aryballus.  It  was  used 
for  containing  perfumes,  and 
also  for  pouring  liquids,  etc. 
—  2.  leap.]  [NL.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  tho  family  Arm- 
byfiidtr. 

Bombyx  (bom'biks),  it.  [L>. 
ujiiityz  (in  ML.  corruptly 
bombax :  seo  bombace,  bom- 
bant,  bombazine),  <  Or,  ,')<V- 
fitf,  a  Bilkworm,  silk,  cot- 
ton; origin  uneertsiu.J  1. 
A  Linnean  genus  of  lcpulopterous  insects,  now 
the  type  of  the  family  Bvmoyeida;.  Tbc  caterpillar 
of  the  Jiombyx  utort  Is  well  known  by  the  name  of  nik- 
irann.  When  full-grown  It  is  3  inches  long,  whitbli  gray, 
suiooth.  with  a  horn  on  the  tienalUinate  segsikenl  of  toe 
Im>Iv.    It  feeds  on  tlie  leaves  of  tbe  mulberry  (in  tho 


pron.  bon),  a.  [P.,  <  OP.  >  ME. 
bone,  mod.  E.  boon3,  q.  v.]  Good:  a  French 
word  occurring  in  several  phrawn  familiar  in 
Knpliah,  but  not  Anglicized,  as  bon  mot,  bon  ton, 
bon  cwanf,  etc. 

bona  (bb'nft), «.  pi.  [L.,  property,  goods,  pi.  of 
bonum,  a  good  thing,  neut.  oi  bonus,  good.  Cf. 
E.  goods,  a  translation  of  bona.']  Literally, 
goods;  in  civil  law,  all  aorta  of  property,  mova- 
ble and  immovable. 

bon  accord  (bon  a-kdrd')-    [P. :  aee  bon*  and 
«.]    1.  Agreement;  good  will. — 2.  An 


t<  lilted  8CsU*  also  on  tho 
spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  Ui 
Ueeuc,  with  very  Que 


i>f  tlie  Otage 
■  else  of  a  plgei 
ilk.  usually  of  a 
but  (omctimee  white.   Each  silk  filler  Is  d 
spun  fnim  a  viscid  milistalice  ixilitaliied  In  tv 

eans  eitdlng  In  a  siHnneret  al  tlie  inouth. 
Milton  l.lisl  feet  long.    It  rc«|Uirvl  1,800 ' 
duce  1  pound  of  ailk.   Driik  iiilasii'iiarli's 
the  rggn  of  the  illkwurni  from  t'ldns  to  Con: 
tbe  ntw  of  Justlnluii  (.».  ti.  6-rr-:Vk"i).    In  til 
tury  the  L'ultitatUiti  >if  Hllk  was  introd  need  iut 
ol  KspUs  from  the  Morva,  and  several  centm 
into  Prance.  Tliesllkminn  nniiel 
during  Uie  short  period  of  its  llff< 
bliu  k  worm ;  after  it  I 


Kth  c  ii 
kino<loni 
fu-rward 
•a  a  variety  of  change* 
When  hutched  it  ap- 
Unbilled  its  cocoon  It 


oecoroet  a  chr>sslie,  and  finally  i 
Insect  or  moth,  with  four  w  inga.  r'< 
bombycids,  see  riUnrvrm,   Sec  cut  iu  next  column. 
In  cone*.,  agenus  of  pulmouate  gaatropodii. 


idlim-lltary.  The  limiu  of  the  fam 
-  lis  defuiilloii  vary  much.   Genera  I 


Humphrey*,  171*7.  [Not  in  une.] 
bomlnablot,  a.   As  abbreviated 


expression  or  token  of  good  will.-Tna  dty  of 
bon  accord,  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  Bon  atari  being  tbe 
motto  of  the  town's  anna 

bonaco  tree  (bon'fjs-tre),  n.  f<  bonaer  (uncer- 
tain )  +  free.]  A  small  tree  of  Jamaica,  Vapk- 
noptis  tinifolia,  natural  order  Thymeleaeec,  the 
inner  baric  of  which  is  very  fibrous  and  is  u*cd 
for  cordage,  etc.  Also  called  burn-iiosc  free, 
bona  fide  (bd'n$  fi'de).  [L.,  abl.  of  bona  fide*. 
good  faith :  see  bona  fide*.]  In  or  with  good 
faith ;  without  fraud  or  deception ;  with  sincer- 
ity ;  genuinely:  frequently  used  as  a  compound 
aujecti ve  iu  the  seiifte  of  honest ;  genuine ;  not 
make-believe.  AnartdoneieM.lMe,  Info*-,  ktonedoi* 
without  fraud,  or  wltluiut  knowledge  or  notice  of  aay  de- 
ceit or  Improiirlety,  In  contradistinction  to  an  art  done 
deceitfully,  with  bad  faith,  fraudulently,  or  with  know- 
ledge of  jwievlou*  facts  rendering  the  set  to  be  set  up  In 
valid.--  Bona-Bde  possessor,  In  fair,  a  petsnn  who  not 
only  possesses  a  subject  upon  a  title  which  he  honestly  be- 
lieves to  be  good,  hut  Is  Ignorant  of  any  attempt  to  contest 
his  title  by  sonic  other  person  claiming  a  better  right.— 
Bona-flde  purchaser,  in  lav,  one  who  has  bought  prop- 
erty without  notieu  of  an  advene  claim,  and  has  paid  s 
full  price  for  it  before  having  such  notice,  or  who  baa  been 
unaware  of  any  drcunialancea  making  It  prudent  to  in- 
quire whether  an  adverse  claim  exlslen. 
ngex  and  bona  ndtM  (bo'nlt  fi'dez).  [L.:  bona,  tern,  of 
low*colo*  lionus  (>  ult.  K,  booiiJ'),  good;  fides,  >  nit.  E. 
le,  and  Is  /«»£».]  Good  faith;  fair  (ieaiinfj.  See  bona 
nbuUrur-  fit!,. 

lis  toon'  bonaget,  boanagef  (bon'*,j),  n.  [Sc.,  appar.  a 
*  iwoiight  var.  (simulating  bondage)  of  boonage,  q.  v.1 
Hervices  rendered  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord 
as  part  payineiiV  of  rent. 

bonaght,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  written  bo- 
nogh,  bonough,  ropr.  Ir.  buana,  a  billeted  soldier. 
buanadh,  a  soldier.]  A  permanent  soldier. 
.V.  E.  1). 

bonaghtt,  it.   [Early  mod.  E,  also  f<o»ir«ijr*f. 
ion««i</Af,  etc.,  rvpr.  Ir.  buanacbt,  quartering  of 
soldiers.]   A  tax  or  tribute  formerly  levieifby 
Irish  chiefs  for  tho  maintenance  of  soldiers. 
abom-    X.  E.  IK 

bonailt,  bonailllet,  *.  [80.] 


L-ct  cresni-co|Hre«l 
L.thsr  silk-spinning 
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bonasus,  bonassns  (h-j-ni'sng,  -nas'us),  n. 
[L.  bonamut,  <  Or.  ,Jcn«<rof  or  jiovaeoof,  the  wild 
ox.l    1.  The  wild  bison  of  Europe;  the  au- 
rochs (which  »ee). —  9.  [cap.]   [NL.]  A  ge- 
nerie  name  of  the  bisous,  and  thus  a  synonym 
of  Binon  (which  nee), 
bonbatzen  i.bon-ltnt'gen  I,       Same  as  bats. 
bonbon  (bon'bon;  V.  pron.  b«\h'b6n),  a.  (F., 
a  reduplication  of  bon,  good:  nee  ban*,  boon&. 
Of.  equiv.  K.  goodies.']    A  sugar-plum;  in  the 
plural,  sugar-confectionery, 
bonbonniere  Oion-bon-iar'),  n.    [F.J   A  box 
for  holding  bonbons  or  confections, 
bonce)  (bona),  ».   (Origin  obscure.]   1.  A  large 
marble  for  playing  with. —  2.  A  game  played 
with  such  marbles.    .V.  E.  IK  (Eng.) 
bonchieft,  «.    C<  ME.  oonokr/,  bonechief,  boon- 
ektef,  <  Aoiw,  good  (see  ftoo«3),  +  car/,  chief, 
head!  end,  issue,  prob.  after  analogy  of  mischief, 
q.  v.  J    Good  fortune ;  prosperity. 
bon-chreUen  (F.  pron.  bon-kra'tian),  a.  [F., 
good  Christian:  see  boon*  and  CArwMan.]  A 
highly  esteemed  kind  of  pear. 
bond1  (bond),  n.    [<  HE.  bond,  a  variant  of 
band,  as  hond  of  hand,  etc.:  see  band1.]  1. 
Anything  that  binds,  fastens,  confines,  or  holds 
together,  aa  a  cord,  chain,  rope,  band,  or  ban- 
dage; a  ligament. 

I  ton  them  (haila|  from  their  bends. 

Skat.,  K.  John,  UL  4. 
Specifically — 8.  pi.  Fetters;  chains  for  re- 
straint; hence,  imprisonment;  captivity. 

This  man  doelh  nothing  worthy  of  death,  or  of  bands. 

Acta  uvt.  SL 

3.  A  binding  or  uniting  power  or  influence; 
cause  of  union ;  link  of  connection ;  a  uniting 
tie:  as,  the  bond*  of  affection. 

I  turn  worthy  man !  There  were  two  bends 
uur  loves,  a  brother  Sod  a  king. 

Bun.  and  M„  Mil  ill  Traced?,  v.  S. 
Is  a  strong  hand  of  •dfectton  l«twm  oa  and  onr 
«r  T.  Ilrww,  Beligio  Medici,  tt.  14. 
I  have  ■triuatesd  through  much  itlsco-angument  .  .  . 
lor  a  people  with  whom  1  hare  no  tie  bat  the  common 
band  uf  mankind.  Barkt,  To  sir  H.  Lnngrtahe. 

4.  Something  that  constrains  the  mind  or  will ; 
obligation;  duty. 

I  love  your  ■ 


And  farewell  to  Mackenile.  High  Chief  of  KintalL 

*»rff.  Farewell  to  Mackenzie. 

bonsirt  (bo-nAV),  a.  (<  ME.  bonair,  bonair c, 
bouere;  short  for  rffooaair,  q.  v.]  Complaisant; 
courteous;  kind;  Welding. 

Ibnmir  atid  bllaoin  to  Uie  Bishop  nf  Bome. 

bp.  J<vcU.  l>cf.  of  Apol.  for  Church  ol  Enc.,  p.  rM. 

bonairtet,  r.  [ME.,  also  bonairete,  bonerte :  short 
f ot  drbonnirtt,  q.  v.J  Complaisance ;  courtesy. 
Chaucer. 

bonallyt  (bo-nal'i),  ».  [Sc.,  also  written  bonail- 
Ih.  bonnaitiie, bonnaiUe-bonail, bonnail;  <  F. bon, 
good,  +  alter,  go :  see  boon*  and  alley1.]  Good- 
speed  ;  farewell :  aa,  to  drink  one's  bonall 

bonang  bA-uang'),  n.  A  Javanese  musical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  gongs  mounted  on  a 
frame. 

bona  notabilia  (bo'na  no-ta-bil'i-H,).  [Law 

!». :  L.  bona,  goods;  nomMUa,'neut.  pi.  of  nolo- 

tilts,  to  be  noted :  see  bona  and  notable.']  In 

lair,  assets  situated  in  a  jurisdiction  other  than 

that  in  which  the  owner  died,  former]'  hi  Ens- 
land,  when  the  goods,  amounting  to  at  least  £&,  were  In 

another  diocese  than  that  In  which  their  owner  died.  Ida 

will  had  to  he  prord  before  the  archbishop  of  the  province, 
bonanza  (b$-nan'zft),'  n.     [<  Sp.  bonanza  (as 

Pg.  bonaaea),  fair  weather  at  sea,  prosperity, 

success  (ir  en  bonanza,  sail  with  fair  wind  and 

weather,  go  on  prosperously)  (cf.  It.  bonaccia 

=  Pr.  bonasxa,  >  F.  Nmuer,  a  calm  at  sea),  < 

L.  bonus  (>  Sp.  burno  =  Pg.  bom  =  It.  buxmo  = 

F.  bon),  good;  cf.  OSp.  matina,  stormy  weather 

at  sea,  <I>.  mains,  bad.]  1.  A  term  in  common 

use  in  tbe  Pacific  States,  signifying  a  rich  mass 

of  ore:  opposed  to  barranca.    Hence — 2.  A 

mine  of  wealth ;  a  profitable  thing;  good  luck: 

as,  to  strike  a  bonansa.    [Colloq.,  L.  S.]  — The 

Bonanza  mine*,  speclncally,  thoae  silver-mines  on  the 

Cuinstock  lode  In  Vevada  which  yielded  encinnoualy  for  a 

few  years. 

Bonapartoan  (Wna-psr-tf-an),  a.  [<  Bona- 
parte, It,  Buonaparte,  family  name  of  Napo- 
leon.] Pertaining  to  Bonaparte  or  the  Bomt- 
partes:  as,  "  Bonapartean  dynasty,"  Craig. 

Bonapartism  (b6'na-p»r-tixrn)p  a.  [<  F.  Iit«m- 
partume,  <  Bonaparte  +  •inac,  -Ism.]  1.  The 
policy  or  political  system  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' and  his  dynasty. — 2.  Devotion  to  the 
Bonaparte  family;  adherence  to  the  cause  or 

the  dynastic  claims  of  the  Bonaparte*.  s*ak.,  Lear,  L  l 

Bonapartiat  (bo'na-p*r-ti«t),  n.  and  a.    f<  F.  sir  Aylmcr,  reddening  from  the  storm  within, 

Bonapartitte,  <  Bonaparte  +  -tste, -ist.}  X  n.  Then  broke  all  bond,  ot  a.urt«T. 

1.  An  adherent  of  Che  Bonaparte*,  or  of  the  r>iii»i«.n,  Avhaera  Held. 

poUoy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty.  ?•  An  agreement  "or  engagement;  a  covenant 
-2.  One  who  favors  the  claims  of  the  Bona-   between  two  or  more  persons. 

I  will  bring  you  Into  tbe  tend  ol  tbe  corenant. 

r.i,  k,  xx,  tr. 

A         i.Si-nnre  nc.d  tli'lrrahre. 

3ir  J.  Mttrti  (t«10),  Mem.,  p.  It 
6.  Q<  D.  frond,  league.]  A  league  or  confed- 
eration: used  of  the  Dutch-speaking  popula- 
tions of  southern  Africa.— 7.  In  laic,  an  in- 
strument under  seal  by  which  the  maker  binds 
himself,  and  usually  also  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators  (or,  if  a  corporation,  their 
successors),  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  specified  act. 
It  It  la  merely  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  >«in  on  or  before 
a  future  day  appointed,  It  U  called  a  m«dL:  bond.  But 
the  usual  form  la  for  the  oblhpir  to  bind  himself,  hla  ruec- 
ntora.  etc,  in  a  specified  suni  or  jtefialty,  with  a  condition 
added,  on  performance  of  which  it  U  declared  the  oiiliga- 
Uon  anall  he  robd.  When  auch  a  condition  la  added,  the 
For  their  conceited  dremiwa '  aorae  the  pluutp  head  Is  called  a  penal  bond  or  cldipntum.   The  peraon  to 

Italian  *»»wi-roow.      yituktr.  Npaniah  Curate.  1. 1.    wl">°Ltl,0  bo«"1    sranted  U  culled  tbe  oUiow. 
Bonaaa,  Bonaslft  (bd-na'sft,  -si-a),  ».    [NL.  8.  Tbe  stato  of  being  in  a  bonde.1  wai*br>usG 
Cf.  bVnadW]    A  genus  of^tllinaeeous  b^rds,    or  store  in  charge  of  custom-house  or  excist.  offi- 
of  the  family  7>rra<mWo-,  containing  especially   ^ :  tl^P*?* °L B'«reh»"•1"«• : .*». 
B.  behdina,  tbe  haxel-grouse  of  Europe,  and  B.    ff.0  B',u  m  S?"        in  tUTVi}'i  tt,   n,  ' 
vmbella,  tbe  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  or  par-  ^wPfjH'-i?'  Aoertmcnto  of  owner- 

tridge  of  North  America.  TL,  have  .  ra«Tot         ot  u  *P"cS«^  «f  "  Sl'P""1  **»  ** 

by  a  govoruineut,  a  city,  a  railroad,  or  other 

corporation  to  Individual  holders,  and  usually 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  bond»  of  the 
United  SUtea  are  of  two  •  laaen :  (1)  rmi^n  boudt  both 
principal  and  intereet  of  which  are  payalii^  to  bearer, 
and  wblcli  paw  by  delivery,  nvually  witlnrat  indorsement; 
<*1  rrpiirterrd  bond*,  which  are  payable  only  t»  the  partiea 
whose  name*  are  liiscribed  upon  lluin,  and  can  be  trans- 
ferred only  by  Indorsed  SMiu-nnient. 
11.  In  them.,  a  unit  of  combining  or  satu- 
rating power  equivalent  to  that  of  one  hydro- 
gen atom.  The  valence  of  an  element  or  s-roup  la  in. 
ulcaled  by  Uiv  number  of  IU  bumla.  Thus,  the  carbon 
atom  la  said  to  have  four  tiomls,  tlstt  Is.  it  may  cotnMne 
directly  with  four  hy<lr>«rn  sbxiw  or  thrlr  e<ialvalente. 

usually  rcpecseuUd  eranhlcally  by  »hi>rt  dsabe*- 
«,  the  valence  id  a  carlain  stoin  may  h*  reprc- 
:  1=. 

pain  of  bondt  belongini!  to  one  and  the  a 

i  sa  It  wore 
18.  In  building,  (a)  The 
with 


pnrtf  family  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
H_  a.  Adhering  to  or  favoring  the 
policy,  or  claims  of  the  Bonapartes. 

bona  peritora  (bo'nlt  per-i-rn'ra).  [Law  L. : 
L.  bona,  goods ;  peritura,  neut.  pi.  of  peri  turn*, 
tut.  part,  of  penre,  perish :  see  bona  and  per- 
isft.]    In  tat!',  perishable  goods. 

bona-robat  (bo'nl-ro'bjt).  a.  [It  euossaroAfra, 
"a  good  wholesome  plum-cheeked  wench " 
(Florio),  lit.  a  fine  gown,  <  buona,  tern,  of  buono, 
good,  fine,  +  robba,  roba,  gown :  see  ot 
boon*,  and  robs.]  A  showy  wanton;  a 
of  the  town;  a  courtesan. 
A  bouncing  aeno-rvsa.  B.  Jantan,  Sew 


Active 


-'aulAui  of  a 
nil  average, 
when  ascer- 
sde  st  once, 
rrly  usol  in 
>  was  left  blank.— 


>  gen 
utton 


one  over  the  other  aa  the  work  is  carried  up.  v> 
that  a  homogeneous  and  coherent  mass  may 
be  formed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  every 
vertical  joint  were  over  that  below  It.  See 
chain-bond,  crown-bond,  hcart-boml,  and  phrases 
below,  (b)  pi.  The  whole  of  the  timbers  dis- 
posed in  the  walls  of  a  bouse,  a»  bond-timbers, 
wall-plates,  lintels,  and  templets. — 13.  The 
distance  between  tbe  nail  of  one  slate  in  a  roof 
and  the  lower  odge  of  the  slate  above  it. 
bonds,  foe  octiee.— ArUtratton  bond,  a* 

tuin.-  Avor&ge  bond,  in  marine  liuvninre. 
taking  in  the  form  ut  a  bond,  given  t 
ahlp  by  conslgneee  of  cargo  aubjeet  t 
giuhranteetnie  pavmenl  of  Uielr  rontrili 
tallied,  provided  delivery  of  their  (owl 
See  uerriTOf *. —  wiewu-  bond,  s  bond 
which  the  apace  for  the  vredltora  nam 
Block-&nd-cross  bond,  a  method  ot  building  In  w  hich 
the  enter  fane  of  the  wall  la  built  In  cross-bond  and  the 
Inner  fare  in  block-bond.  —  Bond  for  land,  bond  lor  a 
de*d,  ii  bond  given  by  the  aeller  of  laud  to  one  agreeinu 
to  buy  it,  hfndliur  him  to  convey  on  receiving  the  agrees 
price.  —  Bond  of  csutton,  In  ScuU  law.  an  oblumtloti  by 
oue  peraun  aa  surety  for  another  either  that  he  shall  pay 
s  certain  sum  or  perform  s  certain  set—  Bond  of  cor- 
■roboratlorL  on  additional  obligation  granted  by  the 
debtor  In  aTboisl.  by  which  he  corroborates  Uie  nrlglnsl 
obligation. — Bontl  of  Indemnity,  s  bond  conditioned  to 
indemnify  the  obligee  sgsiiut  some  loss  or  llshllity. — 
Bond  of  presentation.  In  Srofe  (aw,  n  bond  to  present  s 
debtor  ao  that  be  may  be  lubjected  to  tlu 
creditor.—  Bend  of  relief.  In  Scoff  lau 
principal  debtor  granted  lu  favor  of  s  vai 
Uie  debtor  binds  himself  to  relieve  the 
the  consequences  of  hit  obluratlon.—  Collateral  trusl- 
bondB,  ^jonds  Issued  by  s  corporation  snd  secured,  nol, 
sa  la  usual,  by  s  mortgage  on  Its  osn  property,  but  by 
pledging  or  depositing  in  trust,  on  behalf  nf  the  bondhold- 
ers to  be  secured,  n»or1gsgo-bonds  of  other  companies  held 
by  It  sa  security.  Tbe  interest  paid  on  these  colint<  r»l 
trust- bonds  is  usually  Icm  Uian  that  received  on  the  bonds 
pledged,  the  surplus  beins  used  to  form  a  sinking-fund  for 
Uie  redemption  uf  the  former.—  Consolidated  bonds, 
the  name  oomnkonly  given  to  railroad  bonds  eeeuieU  by 
murtgagv  on  the  entire  line  formed  by  leveral  coneoli- 
dated  roads,  In  conmdlstlnctlon  to  dtruioixal  bomU, 
which  sre  obUgsUons  ot  the  consolidated  compsny  se- 
curd  by  mi.rt|[SKv.>n  son-.c  psrtidilsi  dlvuion  ot  the  >»ll- 
rosd.-  Convertible  bonds,  evidences  ot  debt  Issued  by 
s  stock  compsny  which  contain  u  j>tvii«u>n  that  thcynuty 
be  contend  >t  ilit'holderi  will  Into  an  equivalent  amount 

at  stock.  -  in- 


dulgence of  his 
nd  by  the' 
.  by  which 


agonal  bond,  m 

'inft.'miB.;,  tlie 
nlmiitril  form  of 
raking  bond,  tn 
which  tbe  courses 
are  sll  parallel  to 
each  other.— Dl- 


'     <  I 


: 


Ef«IUh  Dnod. 
»U:  •.  end  «t  i 
omse  bed  i  4.  ftetoiitl-conne  t 


1,  ISce  of  w«ll ;     end  «t  wall :  sl  tnv 
cLeJ. 


See 

Kdidatni  bends, 
above.  —  English 
bond,  tliIiJi>i"- 
sitlon  of  bricks  In 
a  wall  In  shlch 
the  courses  are 
sltemalely  com- 

C<d  entirely  of 
lers,  or  bricks 


~r  I  r 


,1  1.14 


laid  with  their  heads  or  ends  toward  the  fsce  of  the  -all, 
snd  of  stretchers,  or  bricks  with  their  length  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the 
wslL  —  Flemish 
bond,  thst  dia- 
poattfon  of  bricks 
In  a  wall  In 
which  each  course 
U  ouoiposed  of 
headers  snd 
stretchers  alter- 
nately. 

Wluit  Is  in  Eng- 
land called  Flem- 
ish bond  Is  un- 
known in  H*n- 

<l<  If  ail  I  l«  Jinn- ■ 

Used  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  stone. 

Bncye.  Brit,,  IV. 
I  Sol. 


— I 

1 

-rr¥ 

1  1 

Flemiah  Omii. 
1.  face  of  wall  1  a,  cad  of  wall  1  v  & 
nae  bed. 


Forthcoming  bond 

U-elng  that  something  shall  be  produced  or  forthcoming 
st  s  particular  time,  or  when  called  for.— Oardro-bond- 


bond,  n  bond  given  by  snow  one  guarsn- 

paHleular 

ie  < 
tliough 
of  infer 
various 

pentm  to  denote  the  firm  fastening  of  two  or  more 


General 

commonly  given  to  s  corporate  Tnurtgage,  which, 
h  nominally  cowrlng  all  property  of  the  coinpaay.  Is 
orior  security  because  subject  to  prior  iiiurtgsges  of 


mortgage-bonds  the 

,  whl 
npSB] 
■lurtcsges 

various  klnda.    Good  bond,  an  eiprvsslixi  nan!  by  ci 


UfHMl 

tall,  partly  f.-atb.-rod  shanks,  sad  s  smsll  crest  They 
an  woodland  birds,  noted  lor  their  habit  of  drumming. 


together,  by  tenoning,  mortiaing,  or  dovetailing.  —  E 
able  bond,  in  Soott  lav.  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
which  is  jotnd  for  the  creditor's  further  security  a  con- 
veyance of  land  or  of  heritage,  to  be  lield  by  Uie  creditor 
In  tecority  of  Uie  debt.  -Herring  bone  bond,  in  brick- 
laying, s  kind  of  rskioK  bond  In  which  the  courses  He  al- 
ternately st  right  snglea  to  esch  other,  so  that  every  two 
cixirara.  taken  bwether,  present  an  sppesrsnce  slmlksr  to 
Uie  Ittrklmnc  of  a  flab. —  Income- bonds,  bonds  ot  s  cor- 
poration arciird  by  a  pledge  of  or  Hen  upon  the  net  In- 
come, after  payment  of  interest  opon  senior  mortgages. 
OuuulsUvc  [ncooie- bonds  are  those  so  expressed  that.  If 
the  net  siirplna  income  ot"  any  year  fat  not  su Indent  to  pay 
full  Interest  on  tbe  Income-bond.  Uie  deficit  Is  cairid  for* 
wsrd  as  s  lieu  upon  such  Income  in  following  years,  until 
psld  In  full  — Lloyd's  bond,  a  form  of  legal  Instrument 


„..-H„-,  »«  „„„  devised  by  an  Knicluh  liarrlak-r  nsmd  IJiiyd.  to  enable 
S^lSpta*  creKmSru^w^ 
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bond 

uiwler  which  tliry  wrrr  lini-rpurmttj  and  which  prohlhited 
Wtvwltiir  ThU  «-im1  wan  lUxvoiplUlit-d  by  imlnx  hood* 
bearing  hiu  r.nl  for  work  don*  or  lift  ip*»U  ilellvrmL  — 
Passive  bonds.  *«*  astir*  burnt*  .nmtt-r  artier.— Quarry  - 
atone  bond,  rubble  mmumrg.  -  Raking  bond, a  iuethu.1 
ot  brtckUjInK  to  which  the  lirlckft  arc  laid  at  an  ait*,W'  fn 
the  larr  ot  the  walL  There  are  two  klniU,  iiuj^umuY  anil 
A*rn«i-*o»r_  —  Registered  bond,  ail  obligation,  usually 
of  a  stal*-  or  eurporatiiHi,  (or  the  |wytuent  of  numcy,  rctfis- 
tered  In  the  lkoltW  a  name  o«i  the  buuk*  of  the  detikir,  and 
re]>rcM'tited  by  a  singta  certiQcato  dclircred  to  tiie  crt'dl- 
l<  r  Running  bond,  Ul  hrieHajnn*,/,  nunr  a*  Kn>?ii*h 
<*'»'.  -  8trawDond,  a  bond  uiioii  which  either  nctllium 
name*  or  tin?  name*  of  pt'ptotu  luiable  to  pa)  the  turn 
(WHTaiitard  are  written  m  nainea  of  sureties. 
bond1  (bond),  r.  [<  fcoiirfl,  n.]  I,  fraiw.  1.  To 
put  in  bond  or  into  a  bonded  warehouse,  as 
goods  liable  (or  customs  or  excise  duties,  the 
duties  remaining  tin  [mid  till  the  good*  are  taken 
out,  but  bonds  being  given  for  their  payment : 
as,  to  bond  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco.— 2.  To 
grant  a  bond  or  bond  and  mortgage  on :  an,  to 
io«d  property. — 3.  To  convert  into  bonds:  ax, 
to  bond  a  debt—  4.  To  plaee  a  bonded  debt  up- 
on:  aa,  to  bond  a  railroad.— 6.  In  building,  to 
bind  or  bold  together  (bricks  or  stone*  in  a  wall) 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  headers  and  stretch  * 
era,  or  by  cement, mortar, etc.  See  bond*,n.,V2. 

Tbn  lower  narta  of  the  palace- walls,  which  are  preserved 
to  a  bright  of  ckshtoen  Inches  to  three  feet,  ronslst  of  "liar- 
.V.  A.  lUr.,  I'XXXIX.  S3S. 
t  Uwa  eoacted  by  arveral  of 
ig  Uiwim.  counties,  and  other 
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4.  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude:  serfdom. 

A  willy  toilimt  slave. 
Drawl  n*-  Ul*  slowly  lengthr-nliix  chain  of  u,n,ia .rr  to  the 
grare,  WkittUr,  lawsnitra  s.  .uthirlca. 

5.  Caidtvity;  imprisonment;  mttruint  of  a 
person's  liberty  by  compulsion. 


A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty 
Ii  worth  a  whole  eternity  In  bundaff*. 

Addium,  C 


In,  11.  1. 

6.  Pignrativolv,  subjection  to  some  power  or 
inlluencc :  as,  fie  is  in  btmtUigr  to  his  appetites. 

-•jm.  4.  tilarrry,  t  tc.  (ace  jerritiK/*),  thraliUxn,  arrfdoln. 

bondage  (bon'd&j),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bandaged, 
opr.  Inmdaging.  [<  bondage,  ».]  To  reduce  1o 
bondage  or  slavery ;  enslave.  [Obsolet*  or  rare.  ] 
bondager  (bon'da-ier),  «.  [<  bondage,  n„  + 
-<rl.]  In  ricotlaud  and  the  north  of  Kugtand, 
one  who  rents  a  cottage  on  a  farm  and  is 
Ixiwml,  as  a  condition  of  his  tenancy,  to  work 
for  the  farmer  at  certain  seasons,  such  aa  tur- 
nip-hoeing or  harvest-time,  or  to  supply  a  work- 
er from  his  own  family,  at  current  wages.  He* 
Imndage,  a.,  2. 

(bond'kop'er),  n.   One  who  has 


a».] 


ry -atone*  bomtta  with 
Town-bonding  acta  <  r  lai 

the  t'Mled  Htatea.  author! J 


municipal  corporatUitia  to  l«aue  their  corporate  burnt*  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  aiding  111*  roiiMructkon  of  railroads. 


II,  •strain, 
omled,  as  brie 


TV 


hold 
in  a 


together  from  being 


iv.  m 


The  imperfectly  ahaped  and  variously  steed 
dreaaed  rubble  can  neither  bed  nor  taunt  truly. 

EnejK.  Bril. 

da  (bond),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  bonde,  peasant, 
nt,  bondman.  MK.  bonde  occurs  in  ita 
proper  sense  of  'man  of  inferior  rank,'  also 
aa  adj.,  tin  free,  bond  (>  ML.  bondut,  AF.  bond, 
bond*),  <  AS.  bimda,  bunda,  a  householder, 
head  of  a  family,  husband  (see  hiuband),  < 
Icel.  bondi,  contr.  of  boandi,  biandi,  a  husband- 
man, householder  (=  OSw.  boandi,  bondi,  Hw. 
Dan.  bonde,  a  farmer,  husbandman,  peasant), 
prop.  ppr.  (=  AS.  bunidr)  of  bua  *=  AS.  bian, 
dwell,  trans,  occupy,  till.  From  the  same  root 
come  boor,  Boer,  oouvr*,  ooircr*,  boun,  bound*, 
big''',  and  tilt.  ItcK  The  same  element  bond  oc- 
curs unf  el  t  in  siu?<nsd,  earlier /iiMf*»Nrf  ;  ace«M«- 
band.  The  word  bond,  prop,  a  noun,  acquired 
an  a<ljective  use  from  its  frequent  occurrence 
aa  tho  antithesis  atfrte.  The  notion  of  servi- 
tude is  not  original,  but  is  due  partly  to  the 
inferior  nature  of  tho  tenure  held  by  the  bond 
:ly  to  a  confusion  with  the  un- 
of  Wnrf.]  I.t  n. 
A  vassal;  a  serf; 
one  held  in  bondage  to  a  superior. 

TT  ((.  If.  Subject  to  the  tenure  called  bond- 
age.—  2.  In  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery; 
not  free. 

Whether  we  be  Jewa  or  Gentllca,  whether  we  be  burnt 
or  free.  1  Cor.  »li.  13. 

t  A  |«we,  free  *  t»iwt«.  that  wol  air  irraw. 

Hymtu  to  thr  Virgin,  p.  53. 


wicnor  uaiuiv  in  iuu  leuiire  i 
(def.  ^.^and^partly^to  a^confui 

1.  A  peasant;  a  churl.— i.^A 


cliarge  of  casks  of  wine  and  spirits  held  in  bond. 

bond-creditor  (bond'kred'i-tor),  a.  A  creditor 
who  is  secured  bv  a  bond. 

bond-debt  (bond''det).  ».  A  debt  contracted 
under  the  obligation  of  a  bond. 

bonded(bon'ded),p.a.  [<  bondi,  v.,  +  wyf2.]  1. 
Secured  by  bonds,  asduties. — 2.  Putor  placed 
in  bond  :  aa,  bonded  goods. —  3.  Encumbered ; 
mortgaged:  as,  heavily  bonded  property. — 4. 
Secured  by  or  consisting  of  bonds:  aa,  ooaoVd 
debt—  Bonded  debt,  that  part  of  the  entire  Indebted 
taeaa  of  a  cunturattori*  alatc.  etc..  which  la  reprt-M-nled 
by  the  bunda  it  haa  lauird.  aa  dbtlniculahed  from  Ouatlnic 
debt.— Bonded  warehouse,  or  bonded  store,  a  build- 
Ins  or  warehouae  In  which  Imported  itooda  Bubltict  toduty, 
or  cnotta  charwrahle  with  tnte  rnal-rerenue  taica,  are  Bb>red 
until  the  Importer  or  bonder  wiUklrawa  them  tor  exporta- 
tion without  payment  of  duty  or  tax,  or  make*  payment 
ot  the  dutle*  or  tale*  and  Ukr*  dellTrry  of  hla  r««l*. 

bonder*  (bou'dcr), «.  t<fw»rfl,r.1  +  -<T».]  1. 
One  who  bonds;  one  who  deposits  goods  in  a 
bonded  warehouse. — 2.  In  masonry,  a  stono 
which  reaches  a  considerable  distance  into  or 
entirely  through  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing it  together:  principally  used  when  the  wall 
is  faced  with  ashler  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
the  facing  to  tho  rough  backing.  Also  called 
bond-atone.    See  cut  under  athler. 

bonder3  (bon'der),  n.  [Erroneously  <  Dan. 
Sw.  Norw.  bond?  (pi.  bondrr) :  see  bond?,  M.j 
A  yeoman  of  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark. 

The  bumtrrt  salliered  to  tin.  tiling  as  the  icH.  U.  the 

moot.  J.  JL  tjrrrn.  t'olll),  of  tits  ,  p.  66. 

Gradually  ar 
men  and  the  i 
serf*. 


If  thy  brother  ...  be  waven  poor,  and  lw  sold 
thee,  thou  ■halt  not  compel  biln  to  aerie  an  a  ban 
nnt.  Lor.  ni.  SB. 

bond-service  (bond'sei^vis),  w.  Servleo  with- 
out hire,  at>  of  a  bond-servant;  slavery. 

rpoii  thoac  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  t*>nd afrr-ice. 

1  K  I.  U.  ;l 

bond-slave  (ltoud'slav),  «.  A  person  in  a  state 
of  slavery;  one  whose  person  and  liberty  are 
sulijected  to  the  authority  ot  a  master;  a  slave; 
a  bondman. 

bondsman1   (bonda '  man),  it. ;   pi.  bomutmen 
(-men).    [<  fcosoff,  poss.  of  Itondi,  + 
In  lam,  a  surety;  one  who  is  bound  o 
by  bond  becomes  surety  for  another. 

bondsman'^  (bondz'mau),  ».;  pi.  ovmisawa 
(-men).    Same  as  bondman,  2. 

bond-stone  (liond'stOn),  «.  [<  bond*,  12  (a),  + 
»f»s<.]    Same  as  bonder*,  2. 

bond^TWOnian  (bondu'wdm'an),  n. ;  pi.  bond*- 
women  (-wim'en).    See  bondvoman. 

The  setuktors 

Are  sold  for  slaves,  and  their  wives  for  Aniidawwutew. 

tt.  Jonmm,  Catiline. 

bond-tenant  (bond'ten'ant),  ».  [<  fcowrfs  + 
fciHiiit.l  In  fair,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
copyholders  and  customary  tenants. 

bond-timber  (bond'Um'ber),  n.  [<  bondi.  12 
(6),  +  timber.]  One  of  the  timbers  placed  in 
horizontal  tiers  at  certain  interval*  in  the  walls 
of  buildings,  for  fixing  battens,  laths,  and  other 
finishings  of  wood,  and  for  strengthening  the 
wall  longitudinally.    Also  called  rAota-awter. 

bondnc-soeds  (bon'duk-efidz),  ».  p/.  (<  bondue 
(<  F.  bondue,  <  Ar.  bonduq,  a  hazel-nut,  for- 
merly applied  to  some  other  nnt ;  cf .  Ax.  /undue 
=  Hind,  finduq,  <  Pens.  J'unduq,  finttuq,  "OPers. 
fvndak,  pendak,  a  filbert,  perhaps  =  8kt.  p«s- 
doia,  dim.  of  pinda,  a  bull,  lump,  cake)  + 
seeds.]  The  seeds  of  Cmtalinnia  BonduetUa,  a 
common  leguminous  climber  on  tropical  shores. 
They  are  of  a  clear  alate-color,  and  arc  naed  for  i 


roaariei,  etc.    Alao  called  iiiearr  - — 

bondwoman  (bond' wum'an).  n. ;  pi. 
(-wim'en).    [<  ME.  ootui-trvmmnn.  <  bonde  (see 
bond"-)  +  irowimein,  woman.]    A  female 
Also  improperly  written  fr»»ff»«r«>nH4». 

bone1  (bon),  ».  [=  So.  bane,  torn ;  <  ME.  \ 
bon,  ban,  bane,  <  AS.  bin,  a  bone,  =  OS.  ben  = 
OFrics.  ben  —  D.  been  =  MLO.  ?>c«,  IXJ.  been  a 
0110.  MHO.  0.  bein,  a  bone,  =  Icel.  bein  =  Sw. 
tien  =  Dan.  ben,  l>ecn  (D.  0.  Icel.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  also  in  sense  of  'leg');  perhaps  akin 
to  Icel.  beinn,  straight.]    1.  An  uuimal  tissue, 


f  ,/ifruune.  tr.  by  Lanaiott,  p.  171. 
Makymt  them  aclur.  b,mdt  to  vanltle  anil  rice  at  home, 
they  are  content  to  bcare  the  yoke  of  *rruynit  »traunfren 
»  Scboleroi 


Ateham,  Hie  Scboleroaatcr,  p. 
3f .  Servile ;  slavish ;  pertaining  to  or  befitting 
a  slave :  as,  bond  fear. 

bond-Jt  (bondi,  r.  f.    [<  bontft,  n.  or  «.]  To 

i't  to  bouihige. 
bond&fe  (bon'daj).  h.     [Earlv  mod.  E.  also 
<  ME.  bondage,  Af\  bondage,  ML. 
inferior  tenure  held  by  a  bond 
mi:  see  bontP,  n., '-.    In  mud.  use 
I  with  homrfl  and  bound*."]    1.  In  old 
Eng.  late,  villeinage ;  tenure  of  land  by  per- 
;  the  meanest  services  for  a  superior. 

alln  1  to  tlicyni  tiejde, 
,  tiere  and  draw, 

c»t  deyde. 

7Virlw/ev  Jfv^eriej,  p.  i7. 

2.  In  Seot,  agri.,  the  state  of,  or  services  due 
by,  a  bondager.    Sec  bondager. 

Another  ant  of  narturnt*  eon*t»to*l  In  «ervlee*  called 
k>fbiif^.  I'bi'xe  wererlaetcdeittHT  In  aced-tlnir  In  plough- 
ing and  harrowins  tin?  proprietor  %  lanil,  or  In  mininwr  In 
the  carriose  of  bu  coal*  or  other  fuel,  and  In  hanr&l  In 
cutUmr  down  lilx  crop.  At™.  Surivy,  Kinranllnenhlre. 
[Krotn  tlte  fMrrsoiTur  ettract  It  will  tic  «en  Ihnt  formerly 
the  oM.ni  It m'1  pUce  not  unly.  a*  now.  betwi-en  fanner 
ami  liii.itrr.  but  alv  Iietwvvn  proprlrlor  ami  farmer. 1 
3t.  Obligation;  tie  of  duty;  biuding  power  or 
influence. 

He  muat  n-wdee  by  no  meant  to  lie  enilaved  and  to  he 


Sychc  bomla^r 
To  dyke  and  d< 
And  to  do  alle 


from  the  hand*  of  the  free- 
U»ulrrt,  and  they  sank  b>  Uie  condition  of 
A'.fl/y,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  45s. 

bonderman  (bon'd*r-man;,  ».  Same  as  bon- 
(ler'i. 

bondfolk  (bond'fok),  n.  [<  ME.  bondtfalk  (= 
Sw.  bondfolk  =  Dan.  (mnde/otk) ;  <  tond*  +folk.] 
Persons  held  in  bondage.  Chaucer. 

bondholder  ( bond' hoi -der),  n.  One  who  holds 
or  owns  a  bond  or  bonds  issued  by  a  govern- 
ment, a  corporation,  or  an  individual. 

The  South  had  bonds  and  bund Mrtrrs  aa  well  aa  the 
.North,  and  their  (»u»if»<Jifrr»  hare  memories  an  well  aa 
oiira.  .V.  .1.  far.,  i  XXVI.  IDs. 

bondland  (bm.d'land),  n.  [< 
l.imd  held  by  bondage  tenure. 

bondieaa  (boitd'les),  a.  [<  l-ond*  +  -let*.] 
Without  bonds  or  fetters;  unfettered. 

bondlyt,  adr.  [<  iioud-  +  -ly-.]  As  a  serf  or 
slave;  servilelv. 

bondmaid  (lH.nd'ma.1),  ».    [<  bomU  +  maid.] 
A  femnle  slave,  or  a  female  bound  to  service 
without  wages. 
Thy  bondmen  ami  thy  bondmaidt.  Lev.  xrv.  44. 

bondman  (bond'mun),  it.;  pi.  bondmen  (-men.) 
(ME.  tVoNrfcmas  =Dan.  bomle-mand ;  <  bona?  + 
mnn.]  1.  In  old  Eng.  late,  a  villein,  or  tenant 
in  villeinage. 

Sonic tlnu*  a  fanner  w  hen  iw*e«i-Ume  was  over  mustered 
hH  bttmttntn  tor  a  harvest  of  plllair*:-  »  rc  the  Hum  catite 
for  haneadng  l>l»  fiebU.    J.  It  tir.m,  f  onq  ol  Kng  ,  p  M, 

2.  A  man  slave,  or  a  man  bound  to  service 
without  wages.  Also  improperly  written  bondn- 
man.  -  Bondman  blind*,  same  as  wr.idimir. « inf.  l. 

bond-paper  (bond'pa-per).  «.  [<  fc»»r/i  +  pa- 
l*-r.]  A  strong  paper,  of  a  special  quality,  used 
for  bonds,  bunk-notes,  etc. 

botld-servant  (bond'ser'vaiit),  m.  A  slave;  one 
who  is  subjected  to  the  aiitlioritv  of  another, 
and  who  must  give  his  service  without  hire. 


cannla,  arxi  I, 


POiiKiRtinp  of  branching  cells  lyin^  in  an  in- 
Ifrciillular  substance  made  hard  with  earth v 
Knits  (constating  of  calcium  phosupbate  witd 
+  land  1    w^Il  amount*  of  calcium  carbonate  and  mae- 
Soe  iVtMriiif/r'     u<,»ium  pliosphmte.  otc),  and  forming  the  sab- 
J  '    Rtanc^  of  the  skeleton  or  hard  framework  of 
the  body  of  most  vertebrate  animals.  Wbm  the 
c»rth»  salU  arc  removed,  the  rrtna.niii«t  inlcrrrlluUr 
■ul«iUi.co  ii  of  i  nxtiliuriiKmi  <x»cuiiUucj.  and  i*  called 
<N4i'in  ur  IxMie  cartilajft. 

Tlirt>inch  tht!  nulaatancf  o(  tow  at*  •catUrrd  ml  rut* 
cavltlva  — tlic  Ul-uiibt.  wlUcli  *>n,d  trtit  mullitkidioovu 
r*itiinrj4t(..iM,  the  tmiialKtilL  Tbv  tHtialicull  id  dilTemil 
Ui  una:  nulU'  tjinuthi.tr,  mid  tlm*  ntalillah  a  r*'itiinuin 
ratltiii  .M-twivn  thr  dtltcfvnt  tartinn.*.  If  thr  vnrXhj 
matter  \tc  rxtractr>1  by  dlluut  a<ld»,  a  nutlnis  may  be 
fonntl  in  r*r.h  laiMiraa;  and,  .  ,  .  n«'t  imfrv«,Mi  ntly,  th« 
hitenQedUte  nilj«Uito.  appear*  rolnutrlr  flbrtl Ut-*»t  . 
In  a  dry  1-oi.e,  the  latrurun  are  naiudly  filled  «1th  air. 
When  a  thin  at*ctii>n  ot  *uch  a  hone  la  .  .  .  i-*»vered  with 
water  ami  a  thin  trlaaa,  and  placed  undt'T  the  mlcmartipe, 
tbv  air  in  the  tairunv  rrfrarta  tike  light  which  pajara 
thnjUidi  litem  in  auch  a  manner  a*  to  prevent  Ita  rearh- 
Intl  the  eye.  ami  they  appear  Mark.  .  .  -  All  U'nea,  e»- 
tTpt  (he  Hinalleat.  are  travened  by  small  canals,  con- 
vvrted  by  aide  t  trail  the*  into  a  network,  and  txnitaininc 
vrnt>|»  Mipi-  irt^tl  1>y  more  »»r  leaa  comterlive  liawie  and 
fatty  luattvr.    Tlieae  are  called  Ilavenlati  canals. 

Huztty  and  I'tm  maw,  Physiol  ,  4  350. 

2.  One  of  the  parts  which  make  up  the  tOcele- 
ton  or  framework  of  vertebrate  ammalf*:  aa,  a 
fVmr  of  the  leg  or  head.  FU>tiea  of  cattle  ami  other 
animals  arc  esb-mdrely  iiaed  In  thu  arU  In  forming  irnlf* 
liandlea,  buttniu,  rnniba,  etf..  In  inakitv  sire,  irelatin, 
lampblack,  and  animal  eJtamtal,  and  f«»f  varkiua  other 
purvoa**.   They  are  alao  extensively  employed  as  a  ma 


lie 


nor*  lor  dry  *oll*.  with  th*  very  beet  effect,  twin*  ground 
to  'iort,  hrnlsed,  or  broken  Into  ■mall  fragment*  In  mills, 
ordtiaolvcd  in  snlphurlc  acid.  Tin.'  great  utility  of  bom* 
as  a  manure  arises  frotu  the  phosphate  of  lime  they  sup- 
ply  to  the  >ull. 

8.  pi.  The  bones  of  the  body  taken  collectively; 

tbo  skeleton ;  hence,  the  bodily  frame ;  a  body. 
Night  hangs  ujurti  mine  eye*:  my  bonei  would  mt 
That  have  but  lalsajrd  to  attain  this  liour. 

Skat.,  }.  t\.  v.  i. 

4.  pi.  Mortal  remains:  the  skeleton  or  bony 
structure  being  tho  most  permanent  part  of  a 
dead  body. 

Ami  Mn»e»  Uuk  tho  foutt  ut  Joseph  with  lilm  :  (or  he 
bail  straitly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  tlod  will 
aurrly  visit  you ;  anil  ye  shall  carry  up  my  away 
hence  with  you.  Ex.  nil  1». 

6.  The  interim!  shell  of  cuttlefishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Se/nultr,  having  the  consistency  of  bone. 
Generally  called  cuttle-bone  or  rMff/»[n>»-&<><ir. — 
0.  Something  made  of  bone,  or  of  a  substance 
resembling  bone,  as  ivory,  whalebone,  etc. 

(#>)  pt.  like.  [Slallgoroolloq.] 

Be  felt  a  little  odd  when  be  first  rattled  the'aone*. 

Manseta,  Young  Duke,  IL  «. 
<M  nf.  A  name  furmerly  given  to  the  butibiua  tueil  in  mak- 
log  lace,  becauae  made  of  bone. 

The  spinster*  and  the  knitter*  In  th*  tun, 
And  the  free  tnaida,  that  wear*  their  thread  witli  tones. 

Shot.,  T.  X.,  li.  «. 

(e)  |4.  Piece*  of  bone,  irury,  or  wood,  uaed  ill  l»*lr*,  held 
between  the  finger*,  and  rattled  together  to  produe*  a 
ktml  of  music,  or  to  keep  time  to  inuele. 

I  liare  a  reajonalile  good  ear  111  music  ;  let  o*  have  Uie 
tongs  and  the  i»ne«.  Ska*.,  M.  N.  I).,  It.  1. 

Peter  rolling  about  In  the  chair  like  a  aerenader  play- 
ing the  Aoiw*.  i/iij/Afcj, 

(if)  A  strip  of  whalebone  uaed  to  stiffen  stays,  etc. 

7.  pi.  A  person  who  performs  with  the  bones. 

There  were  Ike  of  Uiem  —  i'ell  was  Bones.        M iiyAetr, 

8f.  Half  of  the  stake  in  the  game  of  bone-ace 
(which  gee). — 9.  In  coat-nttNituy,  slaty  or  clayey 
portions  or  partings  in  coal — A  bona  to  pick, 
something  to  occupy  one ;  a  difficulty,  dispute,  etc.,  to 
solve  or  settle ;  a  cause  of  contention.— Angular  Dons. 
See  anmiiar  -Articular  hone.  Same  as  arrie%Uar*.  - 
Bag  Of  bOBM.  See  I  -  Bon*  Of 
jeet  of  dispute  or  rivalry :  p 


While  any  flesh  remains  on  a  bone.  It  continue*  s  A,*w 
v/aoa/en/um.  *n«i*»,  rout  of  quality,  I,  U», 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  chtei  oanrsu/ewntcnfvtm  between 
Genoa  and  Pisa.  Brougham. 
»  POTOSlaln,  a  name  given  to  fine  pottery  In  the  onni- 
■ltion  of  which  bone-dust  has  been  used.  — Bones  Of 
,  in  aniil.,  two  small,  triangular,  turbinated  feme*. 
>und  beneath  the  small  opening  of  the  aphenofcital 
• ;  the  sphenoidal  spungy  bones,  or  spbeiioinrbinals. 

See  ranasfieiiJue.— Ooracold, 
bona.    See  the  adfectirea. 

.  umy^me.— Cuneiform,  cy- 
lindrical, etc..  bona  Nee  lbs  adjective*.  —  Earth  or 
bone.  See  eartV— Epactal  bone.  In  amf ,  the  Wormian 
bone  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  l«>n*.— Bth- 
'  bona   See  rtkmtAd.  —  Funny  bone.   See  /suuiy- 


catuilcnll  or  bone.  See 
coronary,  cotyloid,  cranial  bone. 

— Crazy  Dona.  Same  aa  /ssay4oiv. 


I<>  these  fen  twins,  my  lords,  bo  did  speak  tbrm  to  me 
in  the  garret  erne  night  Sink.,  2  Hen.  VI..  I.  s. 

To  be  npon  toe  bones  of,  to  attack.  [Rare  and  vulgar.l 

Puss  had  a  month's  mind  to  he  ut»n  rA»  bma  of  him. 
but  was  not  willing  to  pick  a  qoarrcf.  sir  It.  /,'tferrwajc. 
TO  carry  a  bone  in  the  month,  to  throw  up  a  foam  or 
spray  under  tbv  hows  :  aaiil  of  a  ship. 

See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o'ertake  her, 
And  speeds  away  with  a  bone  in  her  inourA 

Lontifetlair,  (Joldell  Legend,  v. 
To  find  bones  In,  to  be  unable  to  swallow :  in  allusion  to 
the  occurrence  of  rUb-tuncs  In  simp  —  To  have  a  bone 
In  one'*  leg,  throat,  etc.,  to  be  unable  to  go,  talk,  etc  : 
a  feigned  excuse.  —  To  make  no  bone*  Of,  to  make  or 
have  no  scrupUe  about,  or  in  regard  to.  (Now  only 
collo.il 

Perjury  will  easily  downe  with  him  that  hath  **ii.f>  n» 
tones  of  murthcr.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

To  put  a  bone  in  any  one's  hood',  to  break  a  person's 
head,  or  em  It  off.- Without  more  bones,  without 
tnrth.'r  obj.sti.in  or  mrui-le  —  Wormian  bones,  small 
or  irregular  bones  frequently  found  In  the  cmirse  of  the 
sutures  ot  the  skull.  Tiny  nceur  rlih-ny  In  the  sutim  s 
between  Uie  psrictsls  and  other  hoM*.  anil  are  ot  no  de- 
terminate aiix,  shape,  or  numtier.  Soinvtlnies  there  are 
none.  sotDctiuies  scleral  hundred. 
bone1  (bon),  r.;  pret.  iiml  pp.  Inmnl,  ppr.  (hin- 
tn;/.  [<  fcixiil,  h.~\  I.  (rdJi.t.  1.  To  take  out 
the  bonps  of:  lis,  to  /Wire  a  turkev,  it  hatn,  etc, 
—  2.  To  put.  whalebone  inlo. — A.  To  manure 
with  bone-dust.— 4.  To  seine;  make  off  with, 
as  a  dog  iitukes  off  with  A  bono;  got 
of;  appropriate ;  steal.    [Slang. J 

Why  y..u  wi  re  living  h.  n'.anil  what  yon  had  fcuiwrf.  and 
who  you  tounf  it  from,  wun  t  it  ■  ;>iVar«., 

II.  infrfliM.  [Apitar.  <  bonrl,  jn  allusion 
to  the  knuckle;  cf.  the  eijuiv.  plintse  JhiHcliV' 
down  (to  a  taskl.]  To  apply  one  s  self  dili- 
gently; set  one's  self  detenniuedly  to  work: 
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m,  to  bone  down  to  hard  work;  he  ooncrf  hard. 
[Slang.] 

bonea,  born-',  bourn3  (bon,  born),  v.  t.  [A 
word  of  uncertain  form  and  origin,  eotnmonly 
bone  (chiefly  in  the  verbal  n.  froirinf/),  but  prob. 
orig.  Aotim,  being  appar.  a  particular  (trade) 
use  of  fcoumS,  boumc'i.  as  a  verb,  limit:  see 
rWn2,  f»«Wi.]  To  take  the  level  of  (a  piece 
of  land,  a  wall,  carpentry-work,  and  the  like) 
by  means  of  an  instrument.    See  boning. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  mason  said  to  me,  "Take  a  squint, 
please,  and  see  If  the  ridge  piece  is  square  and  level ; 
k»rn«  It  by  the  wail-plate."  Bun  me  Is  III  common  use 
In  this  neighbourhood  —  twenty  mile*  from  str*tfi.rd-on- 
Av.wi.  .V  aiul  v  ,  Tth  see  ,  III.  as 

bone3t  (bon),  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

fcooitl.  ('saucer. 
bone»t  (bon),  o.    A  Middle  English  form  of 

boon1*. 

it  (bon'as),  «.  1.  A  game  at  cards,  in 
ich  the  third  rani  dealt  to  each  person  is 
turned  up,  and  the  player  who  has  the  highest 
card  wins  the  bone,  that  is,  half  tbo  stake. — 
3.  The  ace  of  diamonds,  the  highest  card  in  this 
game. 

bone-acho  (bon'tik),  n.   Pain  in  the  bones. 

bone-ash  O'On'itsh),  ».    Same  as  froiw-rarfn. 

bone-bod  (bon'tMMl),  n.  In  grol,,  any  stratum 
of  rock  which  is  largely  made  up  of  fragments 
of  bones,  or  in  which  bones  ana  teeth  occur  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  conspicuous.  There  are 
two  especially  well-known  bone-beds  in  Europe.  One, 
called  the  Ludlow,  In  England,  is  near  the  top  of  Uie  Up- 
per Silurian ;  although  only  a  few  Inches  hi  thickness.  It 
la  continuous  over  an  area  of  at  least  a  thousand  square 
miles ;  It  is  full  of  fragments  of  fish-bones,  crustacean*,  an.  I 
shells.  The  other  Isme  lied  is  on  the  Khaitic.  at  tlw  top 
of  the  Trias  ;  this  contains  the  boivos  and  teeth  of  list,.-., 
with  cnprolltea,  etc.;  it  U  Mind  both  in  England  awl  In 
(leraiany. 

bone-binder  (l^n'biu'dfrr),  n.  A  name  for  os- 
teocolla  (which  see). 

bone-black  (bou'blak),  u.  The  black  carbo- 
naceous substance  into  which  bones  are  con- 
verted by  calcination  in  closed  vessels.  Ttiis 
kind  of  charcoal  Is  employed  Ui  deprive  various  solutions, 
particularly  syTUp*.  of  their  coloring  matU'n,  and  to  fur 
nlsh  s  black  pigment.  Artinclal  bone-black  consists  ot 
wotkIv  nutter*  impregnated  with  ealdnm  pbo*pb*te  dts- 
solvml  in  hydrochhiric  acid.  thu«  resembling  the  real  boiie- 
bla^-Jc  in  composition.  Also  eallexl  uniuuit  tUaek.  animal 
chareaal.  —  Bont-blAck  furnace,  a  furnace  used  in  re- 
moving from  Inocblack,  by  burning,  lmpuritica  collected 
In  it  during  Its  use  In  nitration,  decolonisation,  ctr 

bone-breaker  (bon'bra'ktr).  n.  1.  A  name  of 
Uje  giant  fulmar  petrel,  limifraga  gigantea. — 
2.  A  book -name'  of  the  osprey,  fish^hawk,  or 
ossifrage,  Pandion  haUaetxu. 

bone-breccia  (bon'breoh'i-it),  a.  In  geol.,  a'con- 
glomerate  of  fragments  of  bones  and  limestone 
cemented  into  a  rock  bv  calcareous  matter. 
Such  deposits  are  ot  freunent  ocVurreiH*  in  cavern*  wldch 
In  prenbtof'i;  Ume*  were  resorted  to  by  man  and  wild 
beasts, 

bone-brown  (bon'broun),  n.  A  brown  pigment 
produced  by  roasting  bones  or  ivory  till  tbey 
become  brown  thniughout. 

bone^artilage  (Wn'Ear'tl-lAj),  «.  In  phgtirf., 
same  as  o#.wv«. 

bone-cave  (bon'kiiv),  «.  A  cave  in  which  are 
found  bones  of  animals  of  living  or  extinct 
species,  or  speries  living  only  in  far  distant  lo- 
calities or  a  different  climate  within  historic 
times,  sometimes  with  the  bones  of  man  or  other 
traces  of  his  contemporaneous  existence. 

The  brfck-cartbs  also  contain  the  remains  of  a  specie* 
of  lion  (Fells  spelamx  no  longer  living,  but  whlcJi  is  like- 
wise found  in  some  of  the  bone -carer  of  UUs  country- 

Hitr/eu,  Iliysiography,  p.  iss. 

boned  ( bond  >, 
itig  bones 

tion):  as,  lilgli-oynerf  ,•  Btronu-Aonri/. —  2. 
ciutkrrii,  freed  from  bones :  as.  a  Ixmnl  fowl. 

bono-dog  (bon'dug),  n.  A  local  English  name 
of  the  eoimiion  dugllsh,  .sv/uo/iw  rirwNMia*.  See 
cut  under  i/oftlM . 

bone-dust  (bou'dust).  n,  lioiii-s  ground  todust 
for  use  us  uinniire.    Sue  «.,  "J. 

bone-earth  (bon'erth),  n.  The  earthy  or  min- 
ernl  residue  of  bones  which  have  been  calcined 
or  burned  with  free  access  of  air  so  us  to  destroy 
the  unimul  mutter  ntiil  carlsm.  It  n.  n  white. 
roils,  and  friable  suiistance.  (rinii»i«cd  chli-ny  of  i  .U.  nun 
ph..«plute,  aiel  l«  use,l  by  ss«>cr»  as  the  material  t..r 
cupels  and  in  making  china,  and  lor  other  purposes.  Also 
called  ftone  atJ\. 

bone-eater  (bun'e't^r),  n.  a  sailors'  corrup- 
tion of  litHila. 

boneflret  (boti'ftr),  n.    See  Imnfirr. 

bone-fish  (boii'flslo,  n.  1.  A  name  of  the  lady- 
fish,  mneabe,  or  French  mullet,  AVmla  r«//>r*. 
S«j  cut  under  /UdJyt»*.-2.  A  fish  of  the  fami- 


bontvipirit 

ly  r™fAWirf<r  and  genus  Te»if»t»or  AntnOtunu, 
a  surgeon-  or  doctor-Ash.— 3.  A  name  of  the 
common  dogfish,  Squaltu  arnnthian,  in  southern 
New  England.    See  cut  under  dogfuh. 

bone-flower  (bon'flou'tr),  ».  In  the  north  of 
England,  the  daisy.  Belli*  prrrnni*. 

bone-glass  i  bon'glas),  ».  A  glass  made  by 
adding  to  white  glass  from  10  to  20  percent,  of 
white  bone-earth,  or  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  mineral  phosphates.  It  is  of  a  railk-whito 
color,  semi-opaque,  and  is  used  for  latnp-ahadea, 
etc. 

bone-glne  (bon'glo),  «.  An  inferior  kind  of 
glue  obtained  from  bones. 

bone-lace  (bon'las),  n.  Lace,  usually  of  linen 
thread,  made  on  a  cushion  with  bobbins,  and 
taking  its  sole  or  chief  decorative  character 
from  the  pattern  woven  into  it,  as  distinguished 
from  point -lace :  so  named  from  the  faet  that 
the  bobbins  were  originally  made  of  bone. 

boneless  (bon'lesl,  a.  (<  ME.  hanle*  <  AS. 
oxiit/ed*,  <  ban,  bone,  +  -led*,  -less.]  Without 
bones;  wanting  bones:  aa,  "his  botieUt*  gums," 
Shale.,  Mncbeth,  i.  7. 

bonelet  (bon'let),  ».  [<  o»»c»  +  dim.  -i*t.]  A 
small  bone;  an  ossicle:  as,  boneteU  of  the  car. 

Bonellia  (b6-nel'i-»),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Eranceeico  Andrea  liontlli,  an  Italian  naturalist 
(died  in  1B30).]  1.  A  genus  of  ehaHophorous 
gephyreana,  related  to  Echiurux,  and  having, 
like  it,  a  pair  of  tubular  ciliated  organs  opening 
communication  between  the  rectum  and  the 
perivisceral  cavity.  It  is  provided  with  a  single 
long  tentacular  appendage  upon  the  head. —  2. 
A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Druroitig,  1830. 
—  3.  A  genus  of  gastropodous  mollusks.  De»- 
hava,  1838. 

Bonelliidas  (bo-ne-U'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bonel- 
lia +  -i<far.]  A  family  of  i?ephyrcans,  typified 
by  the  genus  Bonellia  (which  see). 

bone- manure  (bdn'ma-nur'),  «,  Manure  con- 
sisting of  bones  groubd  todust,  broken  in  small 

Cpes,  or  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  See 
el,  n.,  'J. 

bone-mill  (bdn'mll).  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  or 
bruising  bones,  used  in  tbo  preparation  of  fer- 
tilizers, bone-black,  etc. 

bone-naphtha  (Iton'naf'thll),  n.  A  volatile  li- 
quid, bill  ling  at  150°  F.,  obtained  bv  the  repeat- 
ed rectification  of  the  moru  volatile  portion  of 
Dippers  oil. 

bone-nippers  (bon'nip'erx),  n.  pi.  A  strong 
forceps  with  cutting  edges  touching  each  other, 
used  in  cutting  off  splinters  of  bone  and  car- 
tilages. 


U),  p.  a.  (<  bout  I  +  -erfl.}  1.  UttV- 
(of  the  kind  indicated  in  compost 


bone-oil  (bon'oil),  n.  A  fetid,  tarry  liquid  ob- 
tained in  the  dry  distillation  of  bone.  See 
JhpprPs  oil,  under  oif. 

bone-phosphate(bdn'fos'fat),  n.  A  commercial 
name  fortricalcium  phosphate,  C»3(PUj)o;  tbo 
phosphate  which  forms  bone-tissue,  ana  which 
makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  phosphatic 
rock  of  South  Carolina  and  other  localities. 

bone-pot  (bon'pot),  «.  1.  A  cast-iron  pot  in 
which  liones  are  carbonized:  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  animal  charcoal. — 2.  A  common 
name  of  the  ancient  Dritish  funeral  urns  often 
found  tinder  ground  in  England. 

bonery  (b6'n<j-ri),  n.  [<  bone  1.]  A  place  where 
human  bones  are  deposited. 

boneset  (bdn'set),  r.  <.;  pret.  and  pp.  bonrnel, 
ppr.  bonemtting.  To  set  bobes;  practise  the 
setting  of  broken  bones.    Wiseman.  [Rare.] 

boneset  (bon'sx-t),  h.  [<  6o»wf,  r. :  from  its 
supposed  properties.]  1.  The  thorough  wort, 
Kupitlorium  per  Mitt  ttim.  See  A'«|inft>n«m.— 2. 
In  England,  an  old  name  for  the  comfrey,  .Syat- 
/lAyfnm  officinale. 

bone-ftetter  (bdVset'6r),  Due  whose  oi-cu- 
pution  is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated  bones; 
one  who  has  n  knack  «t  setting  bones:  gen- 
erally applied  to  one  who  is  not  »  regularly 
qiliilificil  surgeon. 

bone-Betting  (bon'set'ing),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of 
honwt,  i-.]     The  art  or  pnn  tice  of 
bones. 

bone-Shark  (bon'shiirk),  n.  A 
along  the  New  Enghtml 
maxim  us,  the  baskiiig-shnrk 


of  CttorhiNtu 
See  cut  under 


bone-shawt,  n.  Sciatica  or  hip-gnut,  .V.  K.  D. 
bone-spavin  ibon'spuVin),  b.    In  farriery,  a 

disease  of  the  Ixines  at  the  hock-joint, 
bone-spirit  (btin'splr'it),  n.    Crude  nmmonia- 
cal  liquor  containing  various  substances,  ob- 
tained in  tho  process  of  manufacturing  chsroal 
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bono- turquoise 

bone-turquoise  (bon'ter-koix'),  n.  A  fossil 
bono  or  tooth  colored  bright-blue,  probably  by 
phosphate  of  iron:  early  used  aa  an  imitation 
of  true  turquoise.   Sometimes  ealled  odontolith 

bone-waste  (lion'wast).  it.  The  dust  or  refuse 
of  bones  after  the  gelatin  has  l>eeu  extracted 
from  them. 

bone-yard  (bon'yilrd),  n,  1.  A  knacker's  yard. 
—  2.  A  grave  vard.  [Slang.] —  3.  In  the  game 
of  domiuoes,  the  piece*  reserved  to  draw  from. 

bonfire  (Ism'fir),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  froonrtrv', 
bondjirr,  hounfirr,  later  burntirr,  but  reg.  froN- 
fire  or  lioneflrr,  St.-.  foinefire ;  ( late  M  K.  bonefyre. 
Sc.  hanefurr  (the  earliest  known  instance  in 
"fomefnre,  Igui*  owium,"  in  the  "Catholicou 
Anglicum,"  A.  P.  H*l>;  <  b„„r\  (Sc.  tone,  ME. 
bone,  bun,  haw,  ek>.)  +Jire.  The  vowel  is  short- 
ened before  two  consonants,  a*  in  eollur,  etc 
The  W.  banffogl,  also  spelled  honjtatjl,  a  bonfire, 
as  if  <  tan, lofty,  +  ffagl,  flame,  blaze,  appear* 
to  havo  been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  E. 
word.]  It.  A  tiro  of  Itone*. —  2T.  A  funeral 
pile ;  a  pyre.—  3.  A  fire  for  the  burning  of  here- 
tics, proscribed  books,  etc.  Hence— 4.  Any 
great  blazing  fire  made  in  the  open  air  for 
amusement,  or  for  the  burning  of  brushwood, 
weeds,  rubbiidi,  etc.  Specifically  —  5.  A  fire 
kindled,  usually  in  some  open  and  conspicu- 
ous place,  such  us  n  hill-top  or  public  square, 
as  un  expression  of  public  joy  or  exultation,  or 
ax  a  beacon. 

King  ye  the  bcls,  to  make  It  wean*  away. 
And  htmejlrrt  make  all  day. 

.*y*«uwr,  KprthalaraUm,  1.  275. 
TI*  mirens  and  Subjects  of  Bohemia.  .  .  .  In>  full  that 
there  wsa an  He)  re  apparanl  to  ll>«  Ktngdutue,  uiade  B-ne- 
/rw  and  abewc*  throughout  all  the  Utile. 


bat  God  knows  It  was  rather  a  deliverance  than  a  tri- 
umph. XrWyn,  Wary,  June  6,  1086. 

bongar  (bon'gar),  n.    [Native  name.]    A  large 
venomous  East  Indian  serpent :  also  called 
rock-BHakc.    See  Bungarux, 
Bongarua,  n.   See  Bungarux. 
bongracef  (bon 'grits),  «.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
>-,  bond-,  frown-,  bun-,  boongraee,  <  P.  frosse- 


graee,  "  the  uppermost  flap  of  the  down-hang- 
ing tail  of  a  French  hood,  whence  belike  our 
Boongraee"  (Cotgrave);  <  frosse,  fom.  of  fron. 
good,  +  grarr  (now  grdtx),  grace:  see  boon' 
and  oraor.]  A  suable  formorly  worn  by  women 
on  the  front  of  a  bonnet  to  protect  the  com- 
plexion from  the  nun ;  also,  a  large  bonnet  or 
broad-brimmed  hat  serving  the  same  purpose. 
(My  face |  waa  spotted  for  want  of  a  tawnier  when  I  wu 
Bunt,  and  PI..  The  Captain,  11  1. 
Y»  wad  laiifti  well  to  aw  my  round  face  at  the  far  end 
of  a  atra*  h-'tirrw .  that  tonka  at  mackle  and  round  aa 
the  middle  aisle  In  UUierton  Kirk. 

Srotl,  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

bongret,  <"fr.  and  wn).,  orig.  phr.  [Early  mod. 
E.  houn  gree,  <  ME.  bongre,  (  OF.  (oV)  6 on  gre, 
(of)  good  will :  see  ban*,  boon3,  and  gree*,  and 
cf.  maugre.]  L  adv.  With  good  will :  now  used 
only  aa'  French  bun  gri,  in  the  phrase  ban  gri 
ma\  gri,  willingly  or  unwillingly ;  willy-nilly. 
H.  prep.  Agreeably  to, 

bonhomie  (bou-o-me/),  n.  [F.,  <  bonkomme,  a 
simple,  easy  man,  <  bon, good  (see  frooa8),  + 
hommr,  <  L.  homo,  man.  Cf.  goodman.]  Frank 
and  simple  good-heartednea* ;  a  good-natured 
manner. 

The  other  redeeming  qualities  of  the  M ocean  are  hla 
UfC,  hU  boaAemM,  his  manly  suavity  of  manners, 
and  his  gene  ral  knowledge. 
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<  faeere,  make.  Cf.  benefit.']  To  convert,  into 
good;  make  good:  ameliorate:  ax,  "to  fomijie 
evils,"  (Wuor'A,  Intellectual  System.  [Kare.] 
boniness  (bo'ni-ties),  n.  [<  fronj  +  -neat.)  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  bony. 

A  iiahifiil  reminder  of  tin  rici^llnu  t*ininr*  of  Orem- 
nltJ  •  k.iu.kfc*.  Tk'  Vnlury,  X.VVI1I.  to. 

boning, borning (1'0'nitig, bor'niug),4*.  [A'erbal 
n.  of  ~bimt  a,  Wn-',  ami  tlius  prob.  orig.  l*>urn- 
itig;  we  *»»»''-'.]  The  act  or  art  of  detennin- 
ing  a  level  or  plane  sturface  or  n  straight  level 
line  by  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  Julncn  an-l  nia- 
vyui  "trj-  up'^  tlfct  lr  work  by  l<onliije  with  two  ■traittht. 
*-diCi'a,  a  |>rkr«  i»hirli  ilclennlttra  wht-Uicr  the  aiirtuce  U 
UIH-Vfll  it  In  a  true  plan--.  Horvcyoni  utul  archlU^cU  \tvr- 
fibrin  t be  oj»rniti'ih  !■>■  ni^uit*  of  i^'le*,  callnl  i^miiv;-  or 
faruin'i  rutt,  tH'l  op  at  rertnin  <I|nIiuii.-«-«.  Tliray  are  ad- 
]ii»U-.t  t-.  Up-  r.  ipiliv,|  lii l,i  k>ikliui  nIoiiii  their  vertical 
aurfaci-*.  tiartii'iicr*  til*-,  citipl,,)  a  tlinlUr  altuplc  ilcrlce 
In  laving  out  ktimoi*!*,  t<,  iriildc  them  |q  making  the  iur- 

farc  level  or  of  rcinlllir  alojie. 

boning-rod  (bo'ning-rod),  n.   Tho  rod  used  in 

tHining.  SoO  boHtitfj. 
bonitarian  (bon-i-tn'ri-an),  <i.  [<  L.  bonita*, 
gtxxineas,  bounty  (we  f*»i»«fy),  +  -<irirtn.l  Equi- 
table: used  to  characterize  a  class  or  form  of 
rights  recoguued  by  Roman  law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  quiriUtriQH.  which  corresponds  to 

legal  in  modern  law  Bonitarian  ownership  or 

title,  the  title  i,r  nvncrdilp  reonunlml  In  Roman  laa  l>y 
tile  prctom  kn  a  peraon  ikttc  liarin}t  aliaolute  IcrhI  (or  quirl- 
tarian)  title,  tiecaiiae  clairoins  tiy  an  informal  transfer.  <ir 
clalnilntr.  mwler  a«mc  cin:uiitstai>cea,  hy  a  formal  traikafcr 
uiadu  by  one  tn^t  the  trae  owner.  It  correMniDded  aime 
ahat  to  the  etitiitaMe  owneraldp  recotnilxeil  by  court*  of 
eutllty,  aa  dialliH;iil«l(ed  from  k-gal  tiUe  at  common  law. 
bonitary  (bon'i-to-ri),  a.  Same  as  bonitarian. 
bonito  (bA-n6'to)j  n.  [Formerly  also  boneto, 
bonita,  boneta,  bonuto,  etc.;  =  F.  bonitr,  former- 
ly Ixmito  =  t).  ttonit,  frosiffiwA,  <  Sp.  (1'g.)  bo- 
nito, said  to  be  <  Ar.  bainith,  bainix,  a  bonito, 
but  perhaps  <  Sp.  (Pg.)  frosifo,  pretty  good, 
good,  pretty,  dim.  of  bur-no  (=  Pg.  bom),  good: 
see  l>oon3.]  A  name  applied  primarily  to  pela- 
gic fishes  of  the  family  Scombridir,  of  a  robust 
Fusiform  shape,  and  secondarily  to  others  sup- 
posed to  resemble  them  or  be  related  to  them, 
(it)  A  acomtirUI,  ftNfAimftu*  jWnmyr.  h«eltu(  a  tilulah  ttaek 
and  4  lofiiclniillnal  tirownlMh  bait^U  mi  Ui*  belly.  Iihui 
Inhabitant  of  the  warmer  parta  of  the  Atlantte  anil  Indian 
oV)  A  acomhrld,  Sarda  nudite 


bonnet 

bonnet  (bon'et),  it.  [Early  mc 
<  ME.  lionet,  l»>nette,  btmat,  <  ( 


.  P.  Aarfen,  El  Medlnah,  p.  Ml. 
Boniface  (bon't-fas),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the 
landlord  in  Farqubar's  ''Beaux'  Stratagem." 
It  is  the  F.  form  of  ML.  Itonifariwi,  a  frequent 
proper  name,  meaning  4  beneficent, '  <  E.  bo- 
nus, good,  +  facere,  do.]  A  landlord  or  inn- 
keeper. 

bonification  (bon'i-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  aa 
if  *6om/lon<to(n-),  <  fwn^'icdrr;  see  bonify.]  If. 
Amelioration;  betterment. 

Mr.  Seeker,  In  hla  discourse,  propoeea,  anions  hla  boni. 
^rations  of  revenue,  tlie  lappretalon  of  our  two  free  porta 
of  Bayoune  and  L  Orient. 

Jtfrnon,  Correspondence,  II.  4*£ 

9.  The  paying  of  a  bonus,    X.  K.  D. 
boniform  (bon*i-f6rm),  a.    [<  L.  Ixmns.  good, 
+  forma,  form.]     Having  the  nature  of  goo<l- 
ncw ;  akin  to  what  ia  good  or  to  the  chief  good. 
[Ran-.] 

Kl....le.lp-  and  truth  may  llk.  wi«..  t«,th  be  said  to  l.e 
l.m,f„rm  tblln...  CudirurfA,  Intellectual  Svjtrm. 

bonify  (bon'i-G\  r.  t. ;  pn-t.  and  rip.  t-oniflat, 
ppr.  wy>«i/yin«;.  [<  V.  b,;,,tirr.  <  ML.  froniflcorc, 
make  good  or  better,  <  L.  fconiw,  good,  +  -Jicare, 


Bueltoi  Sertas  MMAJVee««e«>. 
rFrom  Rei>r«l  of  U.  S  I'Mh  CoenmUaifm.) 

by  the  oMique  atripea  on  the  blaiali  hack  and  the  allvery 
belly.  It  ia  the  tontto  of  Hie  Aniertean  n>heni>en  and  mar- 
keU  and  the  Mien*  txmitti  of  booka.  (e)  A  aooaibrld. 
Santa  rAUrnn*.  ckawty  related  to  the  S.  madi/erroaea,  but 
orcurrltis  In  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  la  everywhere  known 
sa  Wntli*  atonic  tho  Calltomian  ooast,  but  alao  miscalled 
/jpanuA  mttekfrtt,  tkipjark,  and  fund,  (d)  A  aoumlirid, 
A  nJFt*  fAawrrl.  with  a  blue  bark  and  allvery  belly.  The 
second  dorsal  fin  la  widely  aeparated  from  the  flrti,  and 
the  body  la  more  alender  titan  In  Santa  eAt/enna.  It  [a 
the  nfain  Ixmito  of  the  English,  but  called  alona:  the  New 
England  coast  frio&e  macAerW.  CO  A  camurld,  Striata 
/atriata;  the  madrescal.  IBermoda.]  (/)  A  Hah  of  the 
family  KtataXidt*,  Ktmeate  Canada,  au  called  about  Chesa- 
peake Bay  ;  the  cofcla.  [  U.  S.  (Chraa|ieak«  Hay). )  See  cut 
under  coMo. 

bonityt,  «.  [<  I*,  bonita*,  goodness:  see  bonntv, 
an  older  form  from  the  same  source.]  Good- 
ness. Hacirt. 

Bonjean's  ergotine.  See  ergutine. 

bon  jour  (F. pron.  bon  zh8r).    [F.:  bon,  good; 

>onr,  day :  sec  bon*  and  journal.]    Good  day  ; 

good  morning. 

bon  mot  (P.  pron.  bon  m6);  pi.  bins  mob  (b6n 
mo,  or,  aa  E.,  moi|,  [F.J  bon,  good  ;  mof,  word: 
see  fron*  and  wof.]  A  witticism;  a  clever  or 
witty  saying;  a  witty  repartee. 

Some  of  na  have  written  down  several  of  her  sayings,  or 
what  the  French  call  6otu>  molt,  wherein  she  excelled  be- 
yond belief.  Strt/t,  Death  <if  Stella. 

Vou  nent  not  hurry  when  the  object  Is  only  to  prevent 
iny  saying  a  Wn-uiof,  for  there  Is  not  the  least  wit  In  my 
nature.  Jane  .lusten,  Mansfield  Park,  ix. 

bonnage,  »■    See  bonagf. 

bonnailet,  n.    Same  as  bonall)/. 

bonne  (bon),  n.   [F.,  fern,  of  fron,  good:  see 

fron*.]  A  child's  nursemaid,  esprX'lally  a  French 

nurse. 

bonne  boUCbe  (Imn  bosh);  pi,  Ixmnr*  foments 
(bnn  bitsh).  [F.:  <e*n  l/onnr  and  bouckr.]  A 
choice  mouthful  of  food :  a  dainty  morsel :  said 
especially  of  something  very  excellent  reserved 
to  the  end  of  a  repajd.  In  In  neh  u»i .  as  an  Idionv 
atli-  jibrns,-,  t.onw  U.nctie  sigiubes  an  a^rrecuhlu  taste  In 
Ol^  mimth.| 


mod.  E.  also  lionet. 
)F.  fioncf,  bonnet, 
bounet,  mod.  F.  bonnet  (=  l*r.  btmeta  —  Sp.  bo~ 
nete ;  cf.  D.  bonnet  =  MHG.  fom  it  =  Uael.  Im- 
naid;  WLh.bonctux,  bonetum,n.\aoboHtta,bonnrta), 
bonnet,  cap  (hence  the  naut.  sense,  ME.  bonet, 
<  OF.  fomettr,  F.  bonnette,  bonnet ) ;  prop,  the 
name  of  a  stuff  (ML.  bunrtux,  bonnrtux,  bonctum, 
bonnrtum)  of  which  the  thing  {ehnpel  de  bonet, 
hat  or  cap  of  bonet)  was  made.  Perhaps  of 
Eastern  origin ;  cf.  Hind,  frond/,  woolen  cloth, 
broadcloth.]  X.  A  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
bv  men  and  boys,  and  differing  from  a  hat 
chiefly  in  having  no  brim;  a  cap,  usually  of 

HOU10  SOft  material.  In  ..ILsml  the  term  It  applied 
to  any  kind  of  cap  worn  by  men.  but  *j*-clflrA)ly  to  the 
distinctively  Scotch  cloeely  woven  and  fccaiuletw  caps  of 
wool,  imiiilly  ivf  a  dark  blue  odor,  known  as  'i/en-iitrrye 
(worn  by  the  Hiithland  r.-irlicn  nu  In  undress  uniform),  baU 
tmraU,  (mini  »o«>*r»,  tif«inrni«U»,  yU: 

Olf  goes  his  bvnnet  to  nn  ovstcr-wench. 

"  Skat.,  Rich.  IT.,  L  4. 

2.  A  form  of  hat  or  head-covering  worn  by 
women  OUt  of  doors.  It  Ineloaea  Uie  liead  nvire  or 
leas  at  the  sltles  alul  itenerally  tile  back,  aod  is  usually 
tlinilired  Willi  sorne  t  laboraleneaa.  and  tied  "ti  the  b-a.1 
-tUi  rildiotis.  It  dillers  from  a  hat  of  or.tlnajy  f.-rm 
(«|H-ciaIly  lu  havin*  no  brim. 

A  sudden  Jcud»f  niiu  .  .  .  fl.edall  ller  tllouijliU  "ti  Urn 
welfare  of  her  new  idra*  u.nvi. 

Jaur  Auxtm,  Northanuer  AUiey,  p.  lis. 

3.  The  cap,  usually  of  velvet,  within  the  me- 
tallic part  of  a  crown,  covering  the  head  when 
the  crown  is  worn. — 4.  In  fort.,  a  small  work 
with  two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two 
rows  of  palisades  about  10  or  1'J  feet  ai»art. 

(Jenerally  it  is  raised  ' 
terscarp,  and  comrauui 
object  la  to  retard 
a  ludKUient  by  be. 
slester*.  or  to  pre- 
vent  one  from  bcltts 
made. 

S.  .Vatic.,  an  ad- 
dition to  a  sail, 
or  an  additional 
part  laced  to  the 
loot  of  a  sail. 
A  storm  Jib,  with 

0.  A  cast-Iron 
plate  covering 
the  openings  in 
tho  valve-chambers  of  a  tuimr 
of  wire  netting  ov«r  the  chimney  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks: 
used  chiefly  in  engines  which  bnrn  wood.  [U. 
S.] — 8.  In  mining,  a  shield  or  cover  over  the 
cage  to  protect  tne  miners  in  case  anything 
should  fall  down  the  shaft. —  9.  A  cowl  or 
wind-cap  for  a  chimney;  a  hood  for  ventila- 
tion.— 10.  The  hood  over  the  platform  of  a 
railroad-ear. — 11.  A  sliding  lid  or  cover  for  a 
hole  In  an  iron  pipe. —  1 2.  A  protuberance  oc- 
curring chiefly  on  the  snout  of  one  of  the  right 
whales.  It  appears  to  be  primitively  smooth, 
but  becomes  honeyeomliod  by  the  barnacles 
which  attach  themselves  to  it.— 13.  A  decoy; 
a  player  at  a  gaming-table,  or  bidder  at  an  auc- 
tion, whose  business  it  is  to  lure  others  to  play  or 
buy :  so  called  because  such  a  person  figurative- 
ly bonnets  or  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  victims. 

Wlwui  a  stranger  appears,  the  (owner  generally  wins. 

London  Time*. 

14.  A  loeal  name  In  Florida  of  the  yellow 
water-lily,  .VupW  tirirt-na.  Bonnet  k  prttxs,  ■ 
priest's  bonnet,  ln/oet.,  an  outwork  baring  at  the  head 
three  salient  and  two  reentrant  angles.  Alao  called  ml- 
UnrMiL- Braid  bonnet,  a  thick,  chawly  w 
cap  of  wool,  usually  of  a  dark-  hi  ne  odor,  and 
by  a  bob  or  stnmpy  t«««l  of  a  different  color. 


-7.  A  frame* 


w  ith  a  peak  of  the  same  material  :  so  called  because  made 
eilenaively  at  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire — To  have  a  bee 
in  ones  bonnet  ■*«  ««'.  -  To  have  a  green  bon- 
net*. U>  have  failed  In  trade. -To  vail  (or  Vale)  Us* 
bonnet*,  to  duff  the  bonnet  in  respect. 


Needes  to  thy 


<i  bonny  Ewe  tree, 
will  bow  this  knee  and  «ifl»  ray 
.VmA,  Strange  Sewea  (1MK\  ilg.  b  t 

bonnet  (bon'et),  r.  f<  bonnet,  n.]  L  fraiw.  To 
force  the  bonnet  or  hat  over  the  eyes  of,  with 
tho  view  of  mobbing  or  hustling. 

Himu-t  hln>  hyknorktng  his  hat  over  his  eyed 
at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent. 


by  Oooglc 


cm 


TJ.t  intrant.  To  pull  off  the 
obeisance.    Shut.,  Cor.,  ii. 

bonnet-block  (bon'et-blok),  it.  A  wooden  sha  pe- 
on which  a  bonnet  is  put  to  bp  pressed. 

bonneted  (bon'et-od),  a.  Wearing  a  bonnet, 
or  furnished  with  a  bonnet,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  thnt  word. 

bonneter  (bon'et-er),  «.  [<  bonnet,  «.,  13,  + 

-cri.  J   One  who  induces  another  to  gamble;  a 

bonnet.  [Slang.] 
bonnet-flenjc,  h.    Name  as  honnrl  Auke. 
bonnet-flake  (bon'et-tlflk),  n.    A  Scotch  name 

of  the  brill,  Rhombus  tori*.    See  brill. 
bonnet-grass  (bon'et-gras),  it.     White  bent- 

grass,  Agrostis  alba. 

bonnet-laird  (bon'et-lard),  n.  One  who  farms 
hi*  own  property;  a  yeoman;  a  freeholder. 
[Sooteh.] 

A  lang  wont  or  bit  ■>'  learning  that  our  farnwri  aixl 
t,,»iwf-<ainl<  canna'  «ae  wccl  follow. 


bonnet- limpet  (boii'et-litn'pet},  n.   A  mollnsk 
of  the  family  Cali/ptriruler.    The  Hungarian 
bonnet-limpet  is  I'ileojms  hungariea. 
bonnet-macaque  (bon'et-ma-kak').  «.  A 

native  of  Bengal 


and  Ceylon,  and  well  known  in  confinement, 
which  ft*  hardy  constitution  enables  it  to  en- 
dure in  any  climate.  It  receives  1U  naiue  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  halra  on  the  crown  of  tu 
ml,  which  mm  to  form  a  kind  of  cap  or  bonnet  Ita 
(tcnem!  c  .lor  U  a  anmewhat  Nrluilit  olivo-gray.  and  the 
skin  of  the  tan  to  ot  a  leathery  Scab -color.   Alao  called 


bonnet-monkey  (bon' 


bonnet-maaujue. 


A  Scotch  gold 


bonnibelt  (bon'i-bel),  w.  [<  froniiv1  +  beP.  belle; 
or  <  F.  tonne  et  belle,  good  and  beautiful.  Cf. 

girl;  a  fair  maid;  a 


neut.,  a  good  thing:  see  bona  and  oooii».) 
Something  of  the  nature  of  an  honorarium  or 
voluntary  additional  compensation  for  a  ser- 
vice or  advantage ;  a  stun  given  or  paid  over 
Well.  look  to  htm.  dame  ;  hcahrcw  me,  wcr-  I  "id  above  what  is  required  to  be  paid  or  in 

Mongrt  theae  bonnibtiu,  you  ih..uld  need  a  good  eye.       regularly  payable.   <n)  A  nrenilam  glen  for  >  loan, 
C.  Jrrnxm,  The  l'enatea.    ..r  for  a  charter  or  other  privilege  granted  ui  a  company. 


•  n<T.I«  at  i 


paaeed  In,  .  .  . 
e  *Uh  glaum-In*  cy* 

•Viwr,  Klwp.  Cat,  i 


The 


bonnily  (bon'i-li),  ade.  In  a  bonny 
beautifully;  finely;  pleasantly. 


(c)  A  «nm  paid  to  the  n*ent  of  a  company  or  t! 
of  a  Tcim-I,  over  anil  above  hi*  «tateil  pay.  In  | 
tu  the  HUL-ceitft  of  lu»  lnlion,  and  nu  a  itlmulua  t 


ih.rw.  Cottar  .  Sat.  Xleht. 

bonnineaa  (h©n'i-nes),  *.  [<  »o«.iyt  +  -«<■.«.] 
1.  The  ouallty  of  being  bonny;  beauty. —  2f. 
Gaiety ;  blitheness. 

bonny*  (bon'l),  a.  [Also  written  tonnie,  for- 
merly also  boug,  tonie,  <  ME,  btmie,  app&r.  ex 


protll*. 

now  hold  the  dcpnalta  nay  nothing  to- 
;  they  give  no  V-nu>,  they  pay  no  annuity. 

Wrterr,  Speech,  Mcnale,  Way  7,  1H1U. 

the  captain 
proportion 
to  eatni  c«. 

crtfcon;  »  Ikioii.   (</)  Euplietnbvtlcully,  a  brll>e. 
bonus  (lio'niis),  r.  t.    ['bonus,  «.]    To  give  or 
add  a  bonus  to;  promote  by  the  payment  of 
bonuses. 

bon  vivant  (F.  pron.  bon  ve-vou').  rP.:  ton, 
good ;  rirant,  ppr.  of  riprf,  <  Ij.  rieere,  li ve :  nee 
.  Turn*  and  ritai,  eir*.]  A  generous  liver;  a  Jovial 
tended,  as  if  dim.,  from  the  reg.  ME.  Ln,  bone,  <  omt«anion. 
good,  <  OF.  bon,  fen.,  tonne,  good:  see  ton*,  bonxie  (bonk'gi),  ».  [E.  dial.:  perhaps  con- 
h<»m&.]  I.  Beautiful;  fair  or  pleasant  to  look  neoted  with  dial,  boitx,  beat  up  batter  for  pud- 
pretty;  flue,  dings;  origin  unknown.]  A  name  for  the  skua, 
*  , ,  ,  . .  Stemtraritts  eatarrkaete*.  Montagu.  [IjOcaL 
D«  wolda,  after  fyithl,                               tJ-lHati  1 

Benir  landea  to  hcain  dyirhL  .Br,n"n,J#  „  „ 

Kinv  Misauwirr,  In  Weher*  Melr.  Itoia.,  L  8902.  bony  (lK>'ni),  a.  [<  bone*  +  -jl.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  bone  or  bones :  full  of  bones ;  pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  bone. —  2.  Having  large 
or  prominent  bones ;  stout ;  strong. 

Burning  for  blood,  ooji.v.  and  gaunt,  and  ^Hin, 
AaeelubUlltf  wolvoft  111  raglllic  Irwp*  iU<tc*-Iid. 

r*K.WM»m,  WIiiUt,  L  9M. 

8.  Reduced  to  bones;  thin;  attenuated. — 4. 
Hard  and  tough  like  bone,  as  the  fruit  and 
seeds  of  some  plants, 
bony-fish  (  bo'ni-fish),  i».  A  local  (Connecticut) 
name  of  the  menhaden,  Breroortin  tyrannus. 
bonzaxy  (bon'ia-ri),  n.   [<  bonra  (see  borne)  + 
-ry,  after  moiMuifcry.]    A  Buddhist  monastery, 
bonse  (bonz),  n.    [Also  bunza;  =  F.  bonze  — 
Sp.  Pg.  It,  tomo  (NL.  tonzvs,  bonciiu),  <  Jap. 
tonzo,  the  Jap.  way  of  pronouncing  the  Chinese 


2.  Gay; 


to*"."&ucll  Ado,  II.  S. 
[Bonny  and  lta  derlratirea  are  now  chiefly  tfo>tch.  The 
Scotch  pft«n  use  fanny  Ironically,  In  the  same  way  a»  the 
EnxUah  .*«  or  yrHty :  as,  a  tmuiy  penny  to  pay  ;  a  bvnmt 

Ye  ll  see  the  toun  InUU  a  torn*  «U»r  |alr  hnbbah).  , 
-I.  Horn,  HcMiiwirc,  p.  OO.J 

boilny-t  (bon'i),  ».  [Also  written  tonney, 
bunny.  Origin  unknown.]  In  tnlmtip,  a  mass 
of  ore  adiaeent  to  a  vein,  but  not  distinctly 
connected  with  it;  "a  great  collection  of  ore, 
without  any  vein  coining  into  or  going  from  it. 
Pry  re.    [Cornwall.    Bare.]    See  cartona. 

bonnyclabber  I  bon'i-klab-*r),  n.  [Also  former- 
ly written  bonny  clabber,  bonnieiapper,  bony- 
clabo,  etc. ;  <  Ir.  bainne,  milk  (ef .  batne,  compar. 
of  ban,  white),  +  elaba,  thick  mud.]  1.  Milk 
that  is  turned  or  has  become  thick  in  the  pro- 
cess of  souring. — 2.  A  drink  made  of  beer  and 
buttermilk  or  soured  cream. 


fan  ting,  an  ordinary  (member)  of  the  assem- 
bly, i.  e.,  the  monastery,  or  monks  collectively: 
fan,  ordinary,  common;  ting,  repr.  Skt.  san- 
gba  (mmgha),  an  assembly,  <  nam,  together,  + 
t/  Aait,  strike.]  A  Buddhist  monk,  ■ 
of  China  and  Japan. 

i  la  not  the  aaate  mo 


V,,,g-,  i  .-a.q 
153B  by  James 


To  drink  auch  balderdash  or^wnmy  etoMwr. 

B.  Jown,  >ew  Ins,  L  1 
The  feaata,  the  manly  afcMnacha, 
Th^  Iw-altha  in  m^ucbauKh  and  btmny^labbcr. 

Ford,  Perkin'Wartwck,  111  1 


The 

<  tonel  4 


[Irreg. 

:.l  A  eompositlon  of  finely  ground 
nd  sodium  silicate,  used  as  a  substitute 


I  sue  <*  Unravel  ) 


V.  of  Scotland,  weighing  abont  8*4  grains,  and 
worth  at  the  time  of  issue  40s.  Scotch.  jUso 
called  braid-bonnet. 

Torn  to  a  high  price  npoo  thy  bead,  and  Julian  Arcnel 
loTca  the  glance  of  gold  bmnH-pit**. 

Scott,  Mooartery,  n.  J. 

bonnat-ronca  (F.  proD.  bon-A-rCrh'),  n.  rF., 
Ut.  red  cap:  see  fttmtie-f  and  rouge.]  1.  Thi* 
cap  of  liberty  of  the  French  revolutionists  of 
1793.  See  liberty-cap.  Hence— 2.  A  wea 
of  such  a  cap;  a  sans-culotte. —  3.  A  red 
publican ;  an  anarchist  or  communist. 

Bonnet's  capsule.    See  nt/xm/c. 

bonnet- shark  (bon'et-ehark),  n.  A  land  of 
hammer-headed  shark,  Sfthyrna  ttburo ;  a  shov- 
elhead.  It  is  smaller  than  S.  lygama,  but  may 
attain  a  length  of  6  feet.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed 8]K>vie«. 

bonnet-shell  ( bon  'et-shel ),  n.  The  shell  of  the 
bonnet-limpet. 

bonnet- worm  fbon'et-wemO,  n.  A  worm  or 
inseet-larva  occurring  in  Florida  in  the  bonnet 
or  yellow  water-lilv  (Xuphar  adcena),  and  used 
as  bait  for  the  black-baas. 


bonny-dame  (bon'i-dam) 

o raphe,  Atriplex  horteniri*. 
bonsilate  (bon'si-lat),  n. 

»il(ic)ate  ' 

bones  am 

for  ivory  and  hard  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
clock-cases,  canes,  dominoes,  etc.  Haldeman. 
bon  BOlr  (F.  pron.  boh  swor).  [F.:  ton,  good; 
sotr,  evening:  sec  bon*  and  *Wrr$.]  Good  even- 
ing ;  good  night. 

bonspiel  (bon'spol),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  ton- 
rpeel,  tontpel ;  origin  unknown ;  referred  by 
some  to  an  assumed  Pan.  *bonete»pii,  a  rustle 
game,  <  bond/'  (AS.  tonda,  ME.  tonae,  a  farmer, 
rustic:  see  tontP)  +  tyrit  =  O.  tpiel,  a  game; 
by  others  to  an  assumed  D.  'tondqiel,  <  bond, 
rertond,  covenant,  alliance,  +  »pet,  a  game.]  A 
match  between  two  opposite  parties,  as  two 
parishes,  at  archery,  golf,  curling,  etc.:  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  last-mentioned  game. 

i'nrllng  In  the  Scotchman  a  UintjArl,  but  the  tottogKan 
beUiogn  elcliuircly  to  Tanada. 

Jtvntnal  Datif  Star,  Canilral  Number,  1884. 

bontebok  (bon't«-bok),  h.  [T>.,  <  6on»  (=  O. 
bunt),  spotted,  +  tok  =  E.  6uca'.]  Alrelaphu* 
pygargun,  a  large  bubaline  antelope  of  South 
Africa,  closely  allied  to  the  blesbok.  and  having 
a  similar  blaze  on  the  face.  Also  written  fruit  I- 
tok. 

bont«-qa&gga  (btm'tA-kwar'ft),  s.    [<  D.  bont, 
spotted  (see  above),  +  quogga.]  The 
'.which  see). 


OvUtmilA,  ntlaeti  of  the  World.  ixtIL 
bonzlan  (bon'zi-an),  a.    [<  tonze  +  -inn.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  bonzes  or  Buddhist  monks 
of  China  and:  Japan;  monkish :  as,  bomian  max- 
ims; bonzian  mysteries. 
boo1  (bo),  interi.    Same  as  fro'. 
booa  (W),  «.   Same  as  fru. 
garden-  j^by  (bc'bi),  ».  and  a.    [Formerly  also  boobie, 
boobe*  (tlie  E.  word  as  applied  to  the  bird  is 
the  source  of  F.  boubie ,  the  bird  called  froofry) ; 
prob.  <  Sp.  toto,  a  fool,  dunce,  dolt,  buffoon, 
also  a  bird  so  called  from  its  apparent  stupid- 
ity ;  =  Pg.  bobo,  a  buffoon,  =  Or .  baube,  a  stam- 
merer, <  Ij,  balbut,  stjunmering,  lisping,  inar- 
ticulate, akin  to  Gr.  fiapjapoc,  ong.  inarticulate: 
see  balbuties  and  barbarous.]   I,  n. :  pi.  booltie* 
(-biz).    1.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  dull  or  foolish 
person ;  a  lubber. 

When  Uiiwi  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil. 
And  rustle  battle  euda  the  fewiW  tiroO.  Crabbr. 

An  awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  •ported  at  hla  mother* 
apron  siring.        GoUimitb,  She  Stoopt  to  Conquer,  1.  i 

2.  The  pupil  at  tho  foot  of  a  class ;  the  dunce 
of  the  class  or  of  too  school.— 3.  In] 
euchre,  the  player  who  has  failed  i 
uously  in  the  game.— 4.  The  name  of 
species  of  brown  and  white  gannets,  birds  of 
the  family  Sulida-,  genus  Hula.  The  common  booby 
of  the  United  statce  ui  Svla  Uucopaitrv.  a  well-known 
vpedeaof  Uie  South  Atlantic  coaet.  <  Ulieni  are  the  red- 
footed  booliy,  Suia  yiucofor.  and  the  blue-faced  ooohy,  S. 
eyamipt,  found  on  many  coarta  and  ialanda  of  the  wanner 

r»  of  the  world. 
In  New  England,  a  hack  on  runners;  a 
sleigh  kept  for  hire. 

or  tiertaining  to  a  booby  or  boobies ; 


It 


foolish;  stupi 
la  hLlh^f»ri|foirt<> 

_  (F.  pron.  Mn'toh'),  »•   [F-.  lit.  good  booby-hatch  (bo'bi-hach),  it.  Xaut,  a  w 
tone:  see  bon*,  fcoo«3,  ton-,  and  tone.,   1.  The    framework  with  sashes  and  a  sliding  cover, 
stvle  of  persons  in  high  life :  good  breeding. —    used  in  merchant  vessels  to  cover  the  after- 
2.  Polite  or  fashionable  society.  hatch, 
bonus  (bo'nus),  n.    [Appar.  a  trade  word.  <  L.  booby-hut  (bd'bi-hut),  n.    A  kind  of  hooded 

sleigh.    [Local,  U.  S.] 
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of  n  booby ; 


booby-hutch 

booby-hutch  (bC'bi-huch),  «.  A  clumsy,  ill- 
contrived  covered  carriage  used  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England. 

boobyish  (bo'bi-ish),  «.  [<  booby  +  -•>*>.]  Re- 

semfding  a  booby;  silly;  stupid, 
boobyism  (bo'bi-i/.ml,  «.     [<  booby  +  -i#m.] 

The  character  or  actions  <  * 

ity;  foolishness. 
Tin-  donkeys  uhi>  are  prevailed  upon  to  pay  for  pcniiU- 

siou  to  exhibit  ilic ir  lamentable  Ignorance  ami  fcniAyum  on 

the  U«f  of  a  private  theatre.    Wclcju,  Sketches  by  •»* 

bood  (bud).  A  Scotch  contraction  of  btkoored. 
Also  written  buid. 

Boodha.  Boodhism,  Boodhist,  etc.   See  h«d- 

tlita,  Iiiiridkutm.,  ISuddhial,  etc. 
boodle1  (bii'dl),  «.  [Also  iu  17th  century  (see 
def.  1,  first  extract)  buddtr;  in  the  t'.  S.  also  by 
apparent  corruption  cnhnodlr;  origin  obscure. 
The  word  agrees  in  prou.  with  D.  boeil'l,  es- 
tate, possession,  inheritance,  household  goods, 
stuff,  lumber,  from  which,  with  other  slang 
terms,  it  may  have  been  taken  in  the  Elizabeth- 
an period  in  the  general  sense  of  'the  whole 
property,' 'the  whole  lot.']  1.  Crowd;  pack; 
lot :  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  especially  in  the 
phraae  the  trholc  kit  and  booftle. 

Men  curiously  and  carrfuUy  chosen  out  (from  nit  the 
Buttdie  ami  master  of  great  ones!  fur  their  npiuooucd  wlse- 
donie.     F.  Harkhaw,  Bk.  of  Honour,  IV.  II.  {.WISH.) 

He  would  like  to  have  the  whole  doodle  of  them  (I  nr. 
monstratcd  against  this  word,  but  Uir  professor  said  It 
wa.adlalioli.hg»odword  .  .  .  )wtl)i  tli»Irwlt«  and  chil- 
dren shipwrecked  on  a  remote  islaml 

O.  V.  ifofrsw,  Tile  Autocrat,  p.  1S9. 

fl.  Money  fraudulently  obtained  in  public  ser- 
vice;.  especially,  money  given  to  or  received  by 
official*  in  bribery,  or  gained  by  collusive  con- 
tractu, appointments,  etc. ;  by  extension,  gain 
from  publio  cheating  of  any  "kind:  often  used 
attributively.    [Hocent,  U.  8.] 

Some  yean  ago,  Or.  McDonald,  then  superinlemleut  of 
Blackwell  ■  Iilaud  Asylum,  attempted  l<i  Introduce  the 
|Turkish|  lsxth  there,  hut  ignorance,  politic*  and  Aooiff* 
had  more  influence  with  the  New  York  aldermen  than 
science  or  the  claims  of  humajiltr,  and  tlie  attenipt  was 
ultimately  alwiidoncd.       Alifu.  and  Stunl.,  VIII.  13U. 

3.  Counterfeit  money, 

boodle'-  (bo'dl),  «.  [Appar.  o  along  variation  of 
■>mh//«'.]    A  blockhead;  a  noodle. 

boodlB*  (bo'dl),  n.  An  old  English  name  for 
the  corn-marigold,  Chiy*a*themum  trijetum. 
Also  written  buddtr. 

boodler  (bod'ler),  a.  f<  Wd/et  +  -«•>.]  One 
who  accept*  or  acquires  boodle;  one  who  sella 
his  vote  or  influence  for  a  brihe,  or  acquires 
money  fraudulently  from  the  public.  [U.  K.] 

boodT(bo'di),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  booditd,  ppr. 
fawitftfiMtf.    [Cf.  F.  Imudrr,  sulk,  pout :  see  bou- 
doir.}   To  look  angry  or  gruff.  [Colloq.] 
Come,  don't  fcoo,f  jr  with  me ;  iton't  lie  angry. 

TnMuj*.  liar,  hester  Towers.  xxviL 

boof  (bof),  ».  Peaeh-brandy:  a  word  in  use 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Oerrnans. 

boohoo1  (bo'hii'),  iuttrj.  A  word  imitating  the 
sound  of  noisv  weeping. 

boohOO1  (bii'lio' ),  r.  I.  [<  boohoo,  inlerj.]  To 
crv  noisilv ;  blubber  outright. 

boohoo-  (biMio*).  n.  AsairorsMiameofthe. 


ig  to  the  B»id<t,  or  family  of  the  boas.  nu  fame 

(Wold),  a.  and  a.  [<  Booidea.]  I.  a.  7  A  numt 
p«>rtaiuiug  to  the  Booidea:  bovine,  in  a    bound  togt 


U«i>kortu  amtricanu*, 
•rooaoo. 

boold1  (Wold),  fl.  [<  b,»,  +  -oi«f.]  Of  or  per- 
taining 

boSid- 
Of  or 

brond  sense. 

TJ.  a.  One  of  the  lioikdta. 
Booidea  (Iki-oi'de-U),  w.  jd.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ;(m>, 
nn  ox,  +  fidoc,  a'pj>eariknce,  form.]  A  super- 
family  of  typical  ruminant*,  the  bovine,  ovine, 
antilnpine,  and  cervine  ruminants  collectively, 
a*  contrasted  with  other  ruminautR.  The  /;»■„- 
rf'd  *irj-».-.«  contain  the  fatnttlt*  (wlUl  the  ttoat», 

alio- 1>.  and  anlelotxa,  a<  ».  ll  iw  the  oieni.  Sniriltr,  mid 
.4„(,,V.-.„,c,./,..  /l.»,„/oi  ,;,r\f.^Mui  cooatat  of  the 

•  Itiulc  IlllllllV  l>rn/if 

book  (buki,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  al^o  tiooct;  bnrl;; 
<  ME.  hulk,  book',  hoKe.  t«>k  (north,  'or*-.  but:r, 
>  S>.  hurt;  brill,;  l>uh  h  <  AS.  o,k-  ,.pl.  /..-,  ),  f.,  a 
writing.  r>'<'i>rl,  charter,  lanik.  =  OS,  l#~d;  — 
(»Krie-.  >mk  -  MI).  »,«,<•,  1>.  botk  =  OI.fi.  b»k. 
L<i.  ^»oA  ^  OHO.  h«o*.  MHO.  h»„rk.  (i.  fcwcA, 
neut.,  =;  Icel.  Imk.  t..  =  Sw.  t*ik  =  Dan.  b»<i, 
book.  —  <  ioth.  ootri,  f.,  IxiL,  neut..  n  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  |>l.  a  writing,  docuuiciit,  book  (of. 
Oliulg.  bulni,  letter,  in  pi.  writing.  Imkniri, 
abecetlariuiu,  Hulg.  Kusk.  /nil™,  letter:  from 
the  Tetit.i,  orig.  Tent.  a  leaf,  sheet,  or 

tablet  for  writing:  usually  refem-d,  in  spite  of 
philological  difficulties,  to  AS.  i  etc.  )/»'»•  i  tuuallv 
in  deriv.  form  bece,  beech),  ef .  AS.  bocxtirf,  early 
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mod.  E.  hi)t»fa/(mod.  E.  as  if  'bookitaff or  'buek- 
ttaff)  (=  (>a  hUstaf  =  MX),  boeckttaf,  D.  feoct- 
«f«a/  =  OHO.  frii./«j«fa&,  Mi«».  frnoc**w/),  (i. 
buchtlabf  =  Icel.  bM*t<ifrsx  Sw.  bokstaf Oan. 
6«</*/rtr),  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  lit.  appar. 
'beech-staff'  (<  AS.  6«r,  beech,  +  *(«■/,  staff), 
an  interpretation  resting  on  the  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  similarity  of  form  between 
AS.  (etc.)  bar,  book,  and  boc,  beech,  that  in- 
scriptions were  made  on  tablets  of  wood  or 
bark,  presumably  often  of  beech  (Venantius 
Eortunatus,  about  A.  D.  000,  refers  to  the  writ- 
ing of  runes  on  tablets  of  aah ;  cf.  L.  fi'ftcr,  book, 
litter,  bark.  Or.  .ii  i/im',  book,  h ,oVf,  book,  papy- 
rus: see/ifter,  RMc,  piper);  but  AS.  boetttrf,  if 
lit.  '  beech-staff,'  would  hardly  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  single  character  inscribed  thereon;  it 
is  rather  'book-staff,'  i.e.,  a  character  employed 
in  writing,  <  ftoc,  a  writing,  +  »brf,  a  letter  (cf. 
ruH-Mhrf,  a  runic  character,  staf-crirft,  gram- 
mar). The  connection  with  beerh 1  remains  un- 
certain: see  fcwa,  ftodt?.]  It.  A  writing;  a 
written  instrument  or  document,  especially  ono 
granting  land ;  a  deed.  The  me  of  hooka  or  written 
cnarteri  waa  introduced  In  Aniflo-Haxoii  tlitica  hr  the  cc- 
clvaiMtlca.  na  affonlinK  nkore  pcrtnais'iit  and  aatiafactory 
eviilenc*  of  a  itrant  or  ennveyaih*  of  land  tlkan  the  ajrnt- 
tullcal  or  actual  dcllvny  of  '\+wut*Um  More  witiw-iaei, 
which  waa  the  nie4ho.l  then  in  rogue. 

•  Ill  o«r  bos*,  I  think,  l«>  drawn. 

Shalt  ,  1  Hen.  IV.,  HL  1. 
let  a  aeal  the  (.out  lint. 
Kuc  mr  danghter  ■  lolntun'. 
Flrlchrr  {amt  coMAcrX  Elder  Brother.  III.  a. 
Mr.  Kvmhladlrhlra  a  buuA,  aa  illatlnittitahed  from  a  wilt, 
contract,  or  aynodal  docrr*.  into  aia  parta.    I.  The  Invo. 
cation;  II.  The  I'roem;  III.  The  Orant;  IV.  Tlie  Sanc- 
tion ;  V.  The  bate ;  VI.  Tile  Teale.    Tile  ftral,  second  and 
fourth  of  tbcac  dirlalooa  are  purely  relbttoua.  and  require 
nn  detailed  eianunattan.    Fire  and  ail  arc  merely  furtnal, 
aaeful  only  In  queatlona  of  chroaoloio<  and  ikiiuJuciicm, 
or  aa  proof  iA  the  preaence  of  a  Witan.   Ttie  third  itlvl- 
aion  la  tike  Kraut,  which  coutaloa  all  tlw  lnt|M>rtant  lefial 
•  matter  of  the  charter.  H.  CuAot  iMtyt. 

laatly,  there  wa*  hoeland.or  hookland,  the  land  held  in 
aeveral  property  under  the  exprcaa  tenua  of  a  written  iu* 
atnnoent,  or  toot  aa  it  waa  then  called. 

F.  rolloek.  Land  Lawa.  p.  S2. 

S.  A  treatise,  written  or  printed  on  any 
rial,  and  nut  together  in  any  convenient  form, 
as  in  the  long  parchment  rolls  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  bundles  of  bamboo  tablets  in  use  among 
the  Chinese  before  the  invention  of  paper,  or 
in  leaves  of  paper  bound  together,  as  is  usual 
in  modern  tunes ;  a  literary  composition,  espe- 
cially one  of  considerable  length,  whether  writ- 
ten or  printed. 

A  rood  two*  !•  tho  proclooi  llfc-hlood  of  a  maaUr-aplrlt 
oinhnlmed  and  treasured  up  on  purrwae  to  a  life  berond 
Ufa.  Jfiffoa,  AreopagiUca. 

3.  Specifically,  the  Bible. 

Who  can  giro  an  oath*  where  la  a  (km*/ 

Sbak.,  L.  L,  L.,  It.  «L 

4.  A  collection  of  written  or  printed  sheets 
fastened  or  bound  together,  especially  one 
larger  than  a  pamphlet;  a  volume:  as,  this 
book  is  one  of  a  set  or  series.— 5.  A  particular 
subdivision  of  a  literary  composition ;  one  of 
the  larger  divisions  used  in  classifying  topics, 
periods,  etc.— 6.  Figuratively,  anything  that 
serves  for  the  recording  of  facts  or  events: 
the  book  of  Nature. 


book 

JnriadlcUon,  with  Oie  revenue*  of  the  crown  in  motley, 
Krai!!,  and  cattle,  (it)  A  liook  compiled  liy  order  of  the 
vUitoni  of  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  allotted  nliuaet  III  reUjriouthoiiwi, 
to  Idackeu  them  and  to  tauten  their  dUaoluUon.  Tlt|» 
lMM,k  di«appcarcil  not  lonir  after  the  aeeoinpUidinieitt 
Its  pnr|MiM'.  (^)  A  Unik  kept  at  some  nnlreraittea  aa  a  remo- 
ter of  ftuilla  and  lnUilpnkeanora  ;  hence,  f/>  fie  in  ««/  >  Uai-k 
ImmjIu,  to  l*e  in  diafavor  with  iMte.  (dl  An  ancient  tiona:  >>t 
admiralty  law,  always  held  to  lie  of  rery  hiith  authority 
ciill|idled  iu  the  fourteenth  century,  (e)  A  Uiok  treating  of 
necromancy,  or  the  black  art.-  Bine  book.  («>  A  name 
pupulurty  applied  to  the  reports  and  other  paiiers  prinU^i 
by  order  of  tlie  Brttlsli  farlianient  or  Issued  Ety  the  privy 
council  or  oilier  dciiartnieii  la  of  eovenuuent,  l»ee*u*e  IbeLr 
covers  are  usually  idue.  The  oorro»]>oiidlriii  In>os;s  of  "ra- 
cial report*  are  yellow  and  blue  In  France,  irrrcn  In  Italy, 
and  red  and  white  In  vartotu  other  countries. 

At  home  be  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal  of  Mue. 
DObJbf.  rAsldrenrv. 
(M  III  the  t'nltei)  states,  atsiok  conlaliilnit  the  names  and 
snlarlcaot  all  th*-  pcrsi»iM  In  the  employment  of  the  icov.-m- 
incut,  (el  The  l>s>k  contalninit  tlx-  rrsutatioiu  1.*  tbr 
eoveromcllt  of  the  United  States  narr.  [Often  written 
with  ii  liyphen.:  Book  of  adjournal  concord,  disci- 
pline, etc    See  tile  nouns.    Book  Of  Books,  the  Bible. 

Book  of  Homlllea  -■■■<-■  tmsiiy.  Book  of  ties,  an 

old  name  for  a  weaver  s  memorandum  luok  of  imltenis. 


Kormerly  ...  the  wcavt 
ranne  his  loom  to  produce  i 
and  If  hew.. 


(■M»vtcd  to  tle  un  or  »r- 
twtlls,  spitts,  and  small 
ul  ni.nl-- would  hare. 

in  hi. 

i.  .11*. 


numls-r  of  the 
B.H.*  o/  Ties. 

Boolu  of  OouncU 
boo  It,  by  the  uook, 

speak  hit  tk*  hno*. 

Tliere  are  so  many  eircui  

action,  that  it  is  a  leasou  to  he  irood.  and  we  are 
he  virttioiia  by  far  6imi*. 

.SVr  r. 


drawn  In  hl« 
W  e.rlnn.  p.  .11*. 


„  of  tho  (Impels  «r,  at  the  , 
well  called  It,  a  tartV.  flJX 


neet  bi 

nn  inLrnsi 


/tot*,  trhurch  of  oar  Fathers  IL  Si7. 
'•    luufd^Stb  r^ma-eMo  'future 


me;  In  favor;  in 
favor.,  itffts,  or  be<4Ueata. 

I  must  have  him  wise  as  well  as  proper.  He  comes  not 
in  mg  touts  else.    MiMUton  {.and  othtrt\.  The  Widow.  L  I. 

I  was  so  much  in  Ats  boots  that  at  hit  <k<craae  he  left  roe 
hi.  lamp,  .trfdu*.n. 


as, 


I'd.    '  '"sAni."  or..r.  1 

7.  A  number  of  sheets  of  blank  writing-paper 
bound  together  and  used  for  making  entries: 
as,  a  note-  or  nicuioranduni-ooo*' ;  specifically, 
such  a  book  used  for  recording  commercial  or 
other  transactions:  as,  a  day-two*-,  a  cash-boot, 
a  tninute-boot,  etc. —  8.  The  words  of  an  opera; 
a  libretto  (which  see). —  9.  In  litttinii,  an  ar- 
rangement of  t»ets  recorded  in  a  book :  a  list  of 
liels  made  Hgniii.it  a  specific  result  in  a  contest 
of  any  kind:  as.  to  make  a  Imok;  a  thousand- 
dnllnr  luok.  See  rVooi-mot'cr,  H. — 10.  in  irhutt, 
six  tricks  tnkeii  by  either  side. — 11.  A  pile  or 
package  of  tobacco. leaves,  arranged  with  all 
the  sletiis  in  the  wmie  direction. — 12.  A 
package  of  gold* leaf,  eonsisling  of  twenty-five 
leave*  laid  between  sheets  of  folded  paper 
sttti-hed  at  the  buck.  The  leaves  are  usually 
'M  inches  square. 

Often  itbbrerialed  to  hi: 
Back  of  a  book.  Nee  f.ndH.  Bamboo  books,  ten 
u,„t*.;.  Bell,  book,  and  candle.  --  Black 
book,  o-ie  . ,f  o-vernl  l«»'i.-  io.«llj  ofii  |-'lltl-  •  li*r»n.  r. 
s..  called  ,  llln-r  fr.nn  the  nature  of  thtlr  c>inl«-lil»  ot 
from  tlie  "'lor-if  their  httidlnu.  .<!»•.  Iflcallv  — 1<»  A  i»«.k 
of  tlie  i:i,-Ikv|ih  r  In  Knulan-J  con,|>.,«-d  h>-  N:w  I,  Htsh-ip 

'it  l;lv(i|ie,l  1  lllill,  mid  m-Mimlr  attributed  to  loTVlaV  ..( 
Tlll.uVv.  It  contains  ade«-ript|..in  „f  the-  f.oirt  of  l.icl.e- 
(|Uer  *»  it  .vute.1  in  the  reikn  ..t  llcm-y  II.,  iu  oBl- 


They  alp  tlie  scandal  potion  pretty; 
Or  lee-lana  nlffhta  wl'  cniMilt  leuks 
l'ore  owre  thr  efertf  s  plctllt'd  Vvks. 

ftiou.  Tlie  Twa  Dog..  L  iti. 

To  balance  booka.  Seo  talaim.  —  To  brmg  to  book. 

U>  brlitit  to  ai-count  — To  close  the  books,  to  nut 
making  entries  for  a  tins*  aa  is  done  by  corporations  and 
biulixiss  concerns  when  about  to  declare  a  dividend,  rte. 

—  To  hear  a  book',  In  the  old  universities,  to  sttend  a 
course  of  lectarva  in  which  the  hook  was  read  and  ex- 
pounded.—TO  (peak  like  a  bOOk.  to  speak  accurately. 
int  aa  If  from  a  Isjok  ;  speak  with  fall  and  precise  Informa- 
tion; hence  the  similar  phrase  to  s-mne  tUs'  a  t*»<l  ahat 
is  know  iluir<.uithl.v).— To  suit  one's  book,  to  accord 
with  <aie  s  arrainn-iiiciiu  or  ■  Ishea.—  To  take  a  leaf  out 
Of  one '■book.lo  f.illeiw  one's  exam 
(ul  Ky  ni«-nniry;  witmait  reading: 
•ermon  delivered  mrAout  hook. 

Ula  writing-  la  more  then  hU  reading;  for  hce  reades 
ooely  what  hee  nets  uithifi  oih>*c. 
Bp.  Karte,  Mlcnecoamiirraphlc,  A  Young  Kawe  I'reai  her 
|6)  W  Itliout  authority  :  ns,  »jraetliing  aaserted  ici  rAuwf 

A.MI*. 

book  (buk).  c.  [<  ME.  ftotrn,  <  liool,  n. ;  cf. 
AS.  /*Vci«M,  give  bv  charter  (=  Or'ries,  bokio  = 
Icel.  buwtt),  ?  boc,  book,  charter:  see  book,  a.] 
L  fr«»*.  If.  To  convey  by  book  or  charter. 

It  was  »n  Infringement  of  the  law  to  family  or 
LcredlUry  lands.  //.  CaM  /„•«>. 

2.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a  book;  re- 
cord. 

Let  II  be  fronted  with  the  real  of  this  day  s  deed.. 

.SAa*.,  -  Hen  IV..  |r  S. 
I  always  from  ray  youth  have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
rarest  secrets,  and  Vv_Jfc  tbcui.    B.  Jon*,n,  Volpoue,  li,  L 

3.  To  enter  in  a  list :  enroll :  enlist  for  service. 

Tills  IndeedetKudoxiul  hsth  1-eue  hitherto  and  yet  is, 
a  common  order  amount  tlw-lil.  to  hsie  all  tile  jieopte 
Ai.ot.--f  by  the  Ionics  and  geiitelluit'll.  but  J  el  il  is  tlie 
w.iorst  order  that  <-»er  wm  deiis.-.!. 

>;*,Mv-e.  .-state  of  Ireland. 

4.  To  engage  or  secure  ls-forehand  by  regis- 
try or  pnvTtieut,  as  a  sent  iu  a  singe-coach  or  a 
box  at  the  opera.—  5.  To  deliver,  and  j»oy  for 
the  transmission  of.  as  n  parcel  or  merchan- 
dise:  as,  the  luggage  was  hoakrd  through  to 
London. — 6,  To  reserve  accommodation  for; 
receive,  and  undertake  to  forward :  as,  at  that 
office  passengers  (or  parcels)  were-  Imoknl  to 
nil  parts  of  the  world.  [In  senses  4,  .1.  and  fi, 
confined  to  the  British  islands.]— 7.  To  make 
into  a  book,  as  gold-leaf,  tobacco-leaves,  etc. 

—  Booked  at  last,  .-aiu-ht  and  di»p,<*cd  of. 

TJ.  iutrmtn.  1.  To  register  one's  name  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  something  in  advance ; 
put  one's  name  down  for  something:  aa,  to  boot 
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book 

for  the  play;  1  booked  through  to  London. 
[Great  Britain.] — 9.  In  Scotland,  to  register 
in  the  Session  record  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  banns  of  marriage. 

book -account  (buk'a-kount'),  a.  I.  An  ac- 
count or  register  of  debt  or  credit  in  a  book. 
— 9.  Specifically,  in  bookkeeping  by  double  en- 
try, an  account  ahowing  the  transactions  of  a 
merchant  in  regard  to  some  particular  com- 
modity or  branch  of  trade  placed  under  a  head- 
ing such  as  "stock,"  "cotton,"  etc.,  and  not 
referred  to  a  person  with  whom  they  may  hare 
been  effected. 

bookbinder  (buk'bin'der),  n.  [<  ME.  book- 
binder; <  book  +  binder.  ]  1.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  binding  of  books.— 9.  A  binder 
for  preserving  loose  printed  sheets,  etc.  8ee 
bimirr,  K  -  Bookbinders'  doth.  SeerJecA. 

book  bindery  (buk'bin'der-i),  a.;  pi.  bookbind- 
eriet  (-is).    A  place  where  books  are  bound. 

bookbiadiag  (Duk'bin'ding),  n.  The  opera- 
tion of  binding  books ;  the  process  of  securing 
the  sheets  of  a  book  within  a  permanent  casing 
of  bookbinders'  board  and  leather  or  cloth,  or 
other  suitable  materials,  covering  the  sides  and 
book,  and  jointed  at  their  junction. 

bookcue1  (buk'kaa),  a.  A  case  with  shelves 
for  holding  books. 

book-caae4*  (buk'kaa),  n.  In  late,  a  case  stated 
or  mentioned  in  legal  works ;  a  recorded  case ; 
a  precedent. 

book-clamp  (buk'klamp),  n.  1.  A  book- 
binder's vise  for  holding  books  in  the  process  of 
binding. — 9.  A  device  for  carrying  books,  con- 
sisting generally  of  two  narrow  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron,  connected  by  cords  attached  to  a  han- 
dle.  The  book.  are  placed  between  the  ple«e,and  when 

the  handle  U  turned  til  rd.ar.,  tl,(htene,i  and  the  books 
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quainted  with  books  than  with  men ;  familiar 
with  books,  but  not  with  practical  life:  as,  "a 
bookish  man,"  Additon,  Spectator,  No.  482.— 
3.  Learned;  stilted;  pedantie: 
to  individuals  or  to  diction:  as,  a  bookU 
presaion. 

bookiRhly  (buk'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  bookish 
nerorway;  studiously;  pedantically. 

She  [Christina  of  Sweden!  waa  taarisMy  given. 

Lord  Tkurime,  Stale  Papers,  IL  1M. 

bookishness  (buk'iah-nea),  n.   The  state  or 

quality  of  being  bookish. 

The  language  of  hitch  life  has  alwaye  tended  to  simpli- 
city and  the  vernacular  Ideal,  recoiling  (rum  every  mude 
of  soatisAneat.  Dt  Vumoey.  Style,  I. 

bookkeeper  (buk'ke'pe-r),  n.    One  who  keeps 
accounts ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  a 
formal  balanced  record 
tions  in  account-books. 

bookkeeping  (buk'kS'ping),  a.  The  art  of 
recording  pecuniary  transactions  in  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner;  the  art  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  permanent 
record  of  business  transactions  from  which  the 
true  state  or  history  of  one's  pecuniary  affairs 
or  mercantile  dealings  may  at  any  time  be  as- 
certained. Property  kept  hooka  show  what  a  merchant 
baa,  what  he  own,  and  what  ia  owing  to  him,  aa  well  aa 
what  lama  he  haa  received  and  paid,  the  tosaee  he  has  In- 
curred, etc.  Booka  are  kept  according  to  uneof  two  Chief 
method*  via.,  by  ringU  or  hjr  double  miry.  The  " 
la  mure  simple  and  less  |k  rf  ' 


book-debt  (buk'dct),  n.  A  debt  standing 
against  a  person  in  an  account-book. 

bOOkwry  (ouk'itM),  a.;  pi.  bookeriet  (-Is).  [< 
book  +  -cry.]    1.  A  collection  of  books. 

The  Abbe  Marellet  .  .  .  haa  a  oootrry  la  such  etefsnt 
order  that  people  !hic  to  go  srnl  see  It. 

Mme.  D  ArUat,  Wary,  VI.  MS. 

9.  Study  of  or  passion  for  books. 

Let  them  that  mean  by  bookish  badness 
To  earn  their  bread,  or  hopen  to  profess 

t  skill,  let  them  alone,  for  me, 

■  with  deeper  '-."dairy. 

By.  llail.  Saline,  II.  11.  t8. 

i  in  both  uses.] 

(buk'flr),  a.  A  fair  or  market  for 


The.'r  tmf.i  i-i  ek.ll 

Busy  their  brains  i 


)  many  other  objects  of 
■  books. 

-fold  (buk'fold), 
containing  34  yards, 
book-formed  (buk'formd),  a.    Having  the 
mind  trained  or  formed  by  the  study  of  books ; 
imbned  with  learning.  [Rare.] 
With  erery  uhle  wit  and  book  formed  safe.    J.  BaiUii. 
bookftdt  (buk'fol),  a.   «  book  +  .M,  1.1  Full 
of  book-knowledge;  stuffed 
from  books. 

The  bookful  hiockhead,  Igooruntly  read, 
With  loaiis  of  learned  lumber  In  111. 


They  are  oat 

frook-Aolder  .  (so 


his  head. 
Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  Sit 

bookful  (buk'ful),  a.    [<  book  +  .fid,  2.]  Aa 

much  as  a  book  contains.  Cowper. 
book-holder  i  buk'hol'der),  n.  if.  The  prompt- 
er at  a  theater. 

nt  of  their  parte,  sore :  It  may  be  'tis  the 
anlt ;  111  go  see. 

FlrtcAer  and  Jfaiefey,  Held  In  the  MOT,  II.  JL 
3.  A  reading-desk  or  other  device  for  support- 
ing a  book  while  open, 
book-hunter  (bnk'hun'ter),  n.  An  eager  col- 
lector of  books;  especially,  one  who  seeks  old 
and  rare  books  and  editions ;  a  bibliophile, 
booking-clerk  (buk'ing-klerk),  n.  The  clerk  or 
official  who  has  charge  of  a  register  or  book  of 


Is  mure  .Inmle  and  less  perfect  than  the  Liter,  and  L  now 
in  use  chiefly  in  retail  business.   In  boMreyMo  tnt  rioaU 
enfry,  three  hooks,  a  day  book,  a  cash-book,  and  s  li^-er, 
miaonly  need,  hot  the  essential  book  Is  the  ledger, 
ning  accounts  under  the  namee  of  the  persons  with 
a  trsder  deals,  goods  or  money  received  from  any 
!  them  being  entered  on  one  aide  of  the  account, 
the  credit  side,  and  goods  sold  or  money  paid  to 
person  being  entered  on  the  opposite  or  debit  side  of 
eount.    In  bookkeepino  ey  «V«Ms  entry,  the  ledger 


aocounla  are  of  two  kinds,  personal  accounts  such  as  those 
lust  described,  slid  botdt-acoounte,  In  which  the  commod- 
ities dealt  In  are  made  the  subjects  of  separate  accounts, 
and  hare  a  debit  and  a  credit  side  aa  in  personal  account*. 
Thus,  it  a  trader  purchase  100  hales  of  cotton  from  A.  IL, 
the  account  In  the  ledger  headed  A.  n  U  credited  with  loo 
bales  of  cotton,  so  much,  while  the  account  headed  Cotton 
Is  Jeeirrd  with  the  ssme  'puntlty  and  amount :  should  the 
trader  seU  10  bales  to  C.  D.,  the  account  headed  C.  D.  la 
dtbiltd  with  10  bales  at  so  much,  ami  the  account  headed 
Cotton  benefited  with  10  bales  ;  and  soon.  These  book  - 
accounts  are  based  on  the  principle  that  all  money  and  ar- 
ticles received  become  debtors  to  him  from  whom  or  to 
that  for  which  they  are  received,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
those  who  receive  money  or  goods  from  us  become  debtors 
to  rash  or  to  the  goods.  In  this  way  erery  transaction  is 
entered  in  the  ledger  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  account 
and  on  the  debtor  aide  of  another.  The  book*  used  in 
double  entry  vary  In  number  and  arrangement  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  manner  of  recording 
the  facta.  Transactions  a*  they  take  place  from  day  to 
day  are  generally  recorded  In  such  hooka  as  the  stock- 
book,  cash-book,  bill-book.  Invoice-book,  and  sales- book,  or 
they  may  all  be  recorded  in  order  in  a  waste-book  or  day- 
book fipnn  these  books  or  additional  document*  are 
based  the  Journal  and  ledger.  The  former  contains  a 
periodical  abstract  of  all  the  transactions  recorded  in 
the  subordinate  books  or  in  document*  not  entered  in 
these,  classified  into  debit*  and  credits,  while  the  tatter 
contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  entries  made  In  the  former, 
classified  under  tie?  heads  "I  their  respective  account*. 

book  knowledge  buk'nol'ej),  a.  Knowlodgo 

Sined  by  reading  books,  in  distinction  from 
at  obtained  through  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 

bookland  (buk'land),  n.  [Also  boekland,  often 
cited  in  the  old  legal  form  bocUtnd,  <  AS.  to» 
land,  <  We,  charter,  book,  +  land,  land.]  In 
old  kng.  law,  charier  land,  held  by  deed  under 
certain  rents  and  free  services;  free  socage 
land.  This  species  of  tenure  baa  given  rise  to 
the  modern  freeholds. 

of* 


The  title  bi  W-ot«..iwa»  based  upon 
^'TO^erman^d-hol 


entry;  specifically,  in  Great  Britain,  a 
clerk  at  a  railwav-station,  theater,  etc. 
booking  machine  (buk'ing-ma-«hen'),  a.  An 
apparatus  for  making  tobacco-leaves  into  pack- 
ages called  books, 
booking-office  (buk'ing-of 'is),  n.  In  Great 
Britain,  an  office  where  applications,  etc.,  are 
received  and  entered  in  a  book ;  specifically, 
the  offico  in  connection  with  a  railway,  theater, 
etc.,  where  tickets  are  sold,  or  applications  for 
them  registered. 

bookish  (buk'ish),  a.  [<  book  +  -isst.l  1. 
Of  orperUining  to  books;  literary:  as.  "  tooA"- 
Uk  %m  nBp7San,  Satires.  II.  ii.  19.-9.  Given 
to  reading;  fond  of  study;  hence,  more  ac- 
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Tills  process  of  turning  pohlle  property  into  private 
went  on  largely  In  later  time*.  The  alienation  was  now 
commonly  made  by  a  document  In  writing,  under  the  sig- 
natures of  tho  King  and  hla  Wltan ;  land  so  granted  was 
therefore  said  to  be  booked  to  the  grantee,  ana  was  known 
aa  tstWbtand.  B.  A.  frtrman,  Norm.  Com).,  I.  84. 

book-learned  (buk'ler'ned),  a.  [<  book  + 
learned;  cf.  ME.  bok-ilered,  book-taught:  see 
lew1.]  Versed  in  books;  acquainted  with 
books  and  literature ;  hence,  better  acquainted 
with  books  than  with  men  and  the  common 
concerns  of  life ;  bookish. 

Whate'er  these  hoar-framed  blocVliesoU  say. 
Solon's  the  veriest  fool  In  all  the  play.  thyitm. 

book-learning  (buk'lor'ning),  a.  Learning 
acquired  by  reading;  acquaintance  with  books 
ana  literature :  generally  opposed  to  knowledge 
gained  from  experience  of  men  and  things. 

■Neither  does  it  so  much  rouulrv  book -Itanriiyi  and  schol- 
arship as  good  natural  sense,  todlstiniruish  true  and  false. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


book-post 

bookless  (buk'lei),  a.  [<  book  +  4ass.]  With- 
out books  or  book-knowledge ;  unlearned. 

The  6ooK««,  sauntering  youth,  ."onwreiiie.  The  Char*,  i. 

booklet  (buk'let),  n.  [<  toot  +  dim. -Jrt]  A 
little  book 

Little  ps  per  covered  6oeJK.tr.   Tar  Ceiwwry.  XXV.  tu. 
book-lore  (bok'lor),  n.   I^k-learning;  know- 
kvige  gained  from  books. 

book-louse  (buk'lous),  n.  A  minute  neuropter- 
ous  insect  of  the  family  Ftotida,  distinguished 
by  having  the  tarsi  composed  of  only  two  or 
three  iointe,  and  the  posterior  wings  smaller 
than  tie  anterior.  A  trotnu  ymisolonus  Is  destitute  of 
wings,  and  la  very  destructive  to  old  books,  especially  ka 
damp  places,  and  to  collection*  of  dried  pLanta,  etc. 

book-madnDss  (btk'mad'nes),  a.  A  rage  for 
possessing  books ;  bibliomania. 

book-maker  (buk'ma'ker),  a.  If.  A  printer 
and  binder  of  books. — 9.  One  who  writes  and 
publishes  books;  especially,  a  mere  compiler. 

An  ouUider  whose  knowledge  of  Del  Nippon  Is  derived 
front  our  old  t*»t-tmoka  and  cyclop**!!**,  or  from  non- 
resident boak-nakm,  may  be  so  far  dased  aa  to  Imagine 
the  Japanese  demigod*  In  statecraft,  even  as  the  Ameri- 
can newspspers  make  them  all  princes. 

IT.  B.  tfn'At,  In  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  £83. 
3.  One  who  makes  a  book  (see  book,  a.,  0)  on 
a  race  or  other  doubtful  event ;  a  professional 
betting  man.    See  extract. 

In  betting  there  are  two  parties  —  one  caned  "  layers,"  aa 
the  book  molen  are  termed,  and  the  others  "  hackers,"  in 
which  class  may  be  included  owners  of  horse*  as  well  as 
the  public  list  hacker  takes  the  odda  which  the  bu*- 
malrr  lays  against  a  horse,  the  former  speculating  upon  the 
success  of  the  animal,  the  latter  upon  its  defeat ;  and  tak- 
ing the  case  of  CretnoriMi  for  the  Derby  of  lata.  Just  before 
the  race,  the  book-maker  would  have  laid  8  to  1,  or  perhaps 
£1000  to  £300  sgainst  him,  by  which  transaction.  If  the 
horse  won,  a*  he  dhL  the  backer  would  win  £1000  for 
risking  £300.  and  the  ins*  maker  lose  the  £1000  which  he 
rlaked  to  win  the  smaller  sum.  At  Brat  sight  this  may  ap- 
pear an  act  of  very  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
book-maker;  hut  realty  It  la  not  so;  because,  so  far  from 
running  a  greater  risk  thsn  the  hacker,  be  runs  less.  Inas- 
much as  It  la  hia  plan  to  lay  the  same  amount  f£louo) 
asairtat  every  horse  in  the  race,  and  as  there  can  be  but 
one  winner,  ne  would  in  all  probability  receive  more  than 
enough  money  from  the  many  lasers  to  psy  Hie  it* led  sum 
of  £10o0  which  the  chance*  are  he  ha*  laid  against  Hie  one 
winner,  w  hichever  II  Is. 

VuTcV.maV4v.tf  (buk'mS'king),  n.  1.  The  1 
nesa  of  printing  and  binding  books. — 9.  The 
writing  and  publishing  of  books;  the  act  of 
compiling  books. —  3.  The  act  or  practice  of 
making  a  book  on  a  race  or  other  doubtful 
event.  See  extract  under  book-maker,  3. 

bookman  (buk'man),  a.:  pi.  toofratcw  (-men). 
[AS.  •tocwaa  in  def.  1 ;  <  toe,  book,  charter,  + 
man,  man.]  If.  In  old  Eng.  law,  one  who  held 
bookland. — 9.  A  studious  or  learned  man;  a 
scholar;  a  student;  hence,  one  who  is  more 
familiar  with  books  than  with  men  and  things. 
You  two  are  Booa-ntm .-  can  yon  tell  by  your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cains  birth  that  snot  Ave  weeks 
oldyetT  Shak.,  L.  L.  t.,  Iv.  t. 

There  be  some  elergymen  who  are  mere  eenfc-awn. 

Ceorjw  -Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Hons,  I.  X. 

book-mark  (bnk'mark),  n.  A  ribbon  or  other 
device  placed  between  the  pages  of  a  book,  to 
mark  a  place  where  reading  is  to  begin,  or  to 
which  reference  is  to  be  made. 

bookmatet  (buk'mat),  a.    A  schoolfellow;  a 
fellow-student:  as,  "tho  prince  I 
ssafM,"  Skak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

bookmonger  (buk'mung'ger),  «.   A  i 
li-Mikh. 

book-mnalin  (buk'mux'lin),  n.  A  I 
transparent  muslin  having  a  stiff  or  elastic  fin- 
ish: so  called  from  being  folded  in  book  form, 
book-name  (buk'nam),  a.  In  sool.  and  tot.,  a 
name  (other  than  the  technical  name)  of  an 
animal  or  plant  found  only  in  scientific  trea- 
tises—  that  is,  not  in  use  as  a  vernacular  name. 
It  Is  often  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Latin  or  technical 
term,  aa  paradmrt  tar  an  animal  of  the  gvnu*  Pare,- 
datvTOt. 

book-notice  (buk'nd'tis),  a.   A  short  notice  or 
review  of  a  book  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper, 
book-oath  (buk'oth),  n.   An  oath  made  on  the 
Bible;  a  Bible-oath. 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oat* ;  deny  It.  If  thou  canal 

iVAllff.     2  Htl.  |V,(  tl>  1- 

book-plate  (buk'plat), ».  A 
name,  crest,  monogram,  or  other  t 
in  or  on  a  book  to  indicate  its  ownership,  its 
position  in  a  library,  etc. 


The  tadt  pU»*  deacrlbed  by  W.  M.  M.  are  those  of  the 
libraries  tound^l  hy  Vn.  Itray  in  his  UfeUme  and  by  the 
"Associates  of  Dr.  llrsy"  since  hb  death. 

X.  ami  <j.,  oUt  aer..  XII.  lit. 
book-post  (bnk'post),  a.    An  arrangement  in 
the  British  postal  service  by  which  boo 
printed  matter  other  than  newspapers,  as  t 
"  for  publication, 
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book-port 

conveyed  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  when  the 
wrappers  are  left  open  at  the  ends, 
book-nick  (buk'rak),  n.   A  rack  or  frame  for 
supporting  an  open  book,  or  for  holding  a  num- 
ber of  books. 

book-scorpion  (buk'ekfir'pi-on),  *>.  A  small 
araehnidan  of  the  genus  CheUfer;  a  little  false 
scorpion,  found  in  old  books  and  dark  musty 
places.  Ck*ti/rr  ewnerotdea,  acaronly  a  twelfth  of  an 
Inch  long,  and  dark-reddum  to  appearance,  la  an  example. 

bookseller  (buk'sel'cr),  n.  A  person  who  car- 
ries on  the  business  of  selling  books. 

bookselling  (buk'sel'ing),  n.  The  business  of 
selling  books. 

book-shop  (buk'shop),  n.   A  book-store. 

book-elide  (buk'slid),  ».    Same  as  book-tray. 

bOOk-rtall  (buk'stal),  «.  A  stand  or  stall  on 
which  books,  generally  second-hand,  are  dis- 
played for  sale. 

book-rtand  (buk'stand),  n.  1.  A  stand  or  sup- 
port to  hold  books  for  reading  or  reference. — 
8.  A  stand  or  frame  for  containing  books  of- 
fered for  sale  on  the  streets,  etc. — 3.  A  set  of 
shelves  for  books. 

book-stone  (buk'ston),  n.   Same  as  bibliotite. 
book-store  (buk'stor),  n.  A  store  or  shop  where 

books  are  sold.    [U.  8.] 
book-trade  (buk'trad),  n.    1.  The  buying  and 

selling  of  books ;  the  business  of  printing  and 

publishing  books.— 2.  Those,  collectively,  who 

are  engaged  in  this  business, 
book-tray  (buk'tra),  n.   A  board  for  holding 

books,  made  generally  of  some  cabinet-wood, 

with  sliding  ends,  often  richly  ornamented. 

Also  called  book-»Ude. 

book-trimmer  (buk'trim'cr),  n.  A  machine 
for  squaring  the  edges  of  unbound  books. 

book-work  (buk'werk),  ti.  1.  The  study  of 
text-books,  as  distinguished  from  experimental 
n^idies,  or  from  instruction  imparted  by  lec- 
tures.—2.  In  printing,  work  on  books  and 
pamphlets,  as  distinguished  from  newspaper- 
work  and  job-work. 

book-worm  <  buk'werm),  n.  1.  A  name  given 
to  the  larva;  of  various  insects,  which  gnaw  and 
injure  books,  but  particularly  to  those  of  two 
species  of  small  beetles,  Anobium  {.Sttodrqta) 

The*  infeat  old, 
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the  solution  of  logical 

bra.  aliKbra. 

JX  n.  An  expression  of  logical  algebra,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  Boole's  system,  with  modi- 
fied addition,  and  stating  a  relation  between 
certain  individual  objects,  without  indicating 
how  those  objects  are  to  be  chosen. 

boolyt,  <•-  [Also  written  holey,  boly,  <  Ir.  bnaile 
=  Gael,  buaile,  a  fold,  place  for  milking  cows. 
Cf.  Ir.  buaiiidh  —  Gael.  bualaidn,  a  cow-house, 
ox-stall  (cf.  equiv.  L.  bovile),  <  Ir.  Gael,  bo  = 
E.  evir'1.]  Formerly,  in  Ireland:  (a)  A  place  of 
shelter  for  cattle."  (6)  A  company  of  people 
and  their  cattle  tliat  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  pasture. 

TIlU  keeping  of  eowe*  It  of  It  aelte  a  vcrye  Idle  life,  and 
a  flu  nuraerve  for  a  thoef*.  For  which  cauac  ye  remem- 
ber thai  I  dlallked  Um  Iriah  manner  of  keeping  Bolyts 
In  Somrncr  upon  the  mount*  j-ne*  and  living  after  that 
aavadge  aortc,  Spemer,  State  of  Ireland. 

boom1  (bCm),  r.  i.  [An  imitative  word,  a  re- 
vival of  ME.  bummtn,  mod.  E.  bum1,  in  its  orig. 
sound  (ME.  at  usually  represented  the  sound 
now  indicated  by  oo  long  or  short) :  sec  bum1, 
bomb*,  bomb'*,  oam/i1,  bumble,  etc.,  and  of. 
boom*.]  To  make  a  deep,  hollow,  continued 

sound,  (a)  To  bun.  hum,  or  drone,  u  a  bee  m 
At  eve  the  beetle  ouowta 
Athwart  the  thicket  lone. 

7>iiny«on, 

0)  To  drum  or  cry,  aa  a  bittern. 

And  the  bittern  aound  hla  drum, 
Boom>u,j  fr.-ra  the  Kslgr  ahallow. 

.Scoff,  L.  of  the  U,  I.  SI. 
(e)  To  roar,  rumble,  or  reverberate,  aa  dlataut  gun*. 

The  aound  of  the  muaket-volleylnc  fcooou  Into  the  far 
dining  rooms  of  the  Chauaaee  d'Antin. 

Cariftlr,  French  Rev..  I.  lv.  S. 
(rf>  To  Mar,  aa  waves  when  they  ruah  with  vlolcnco  upon 
the  abort .  or  aa  a  river  ■luring  a  frenhct.  or  aa  a  ihlp  when 
ruxhuig  along  before  a  fair  wind  under  a  pram  of  anil. 
She  cornea  booming  down  before  the  wind.  Tofltfii. 
boom1  (bom),  a.  [<  boom1,  r.]  A  deep,  hollow, 
contiuued  sound,  (a)  A  burring,  hnmrnlng.  or  dron- 
liut,  a»  of  a  bee  or  beetle.  O)  The  cry  of  the  bittern,  (c) 
A  roaring,  rumbling,  or  reverberation,  aa  of  dlataut  gun*. 

Meantime  came  up  the  boom  of  cannon,  alowly  receding 
In  the  aame  direction.  J.  A*,  //twiner,  Hie  Color  Ouard,  vL 
(«0  A  roaring,  Implying  al»  a  ruablng  with  violence,  aa  of 


booming 

Mr.  MoCuluujh,  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editor!  or  this 
ISctlonary,  aaya;  "I  cannot  explain  how  I  came  to  nae  It, 
exeept  thai,  while  an  the  gunbo*ta  on  the  Mtmiaaiopi  river 
during  the  war,  1  uaed  to  hear  the  pllola  aay  of  the  river, 
when  riling  rapidly  and  overflowing  ita  hank*,  that  it  (the 
river)  waa  booadng.'  Tike  idea  1  wtthed  to  convey  waa 
thai  the  Grant  movement  waa  rlalng  —  ■woltlng.  tie.  The 
word  teemed  to  be  a  good  one  to  the  ear,  and  I  kepi  It  up. 
It  waa  generally  adoptod  about  a  year  afterward.  I  uaed 
It  aa  a  noun  after  awhile,  and  apokc  of  'the  tlrant  boom.' "] 


They  all  aay  that  one  railroad 
ag^,  and  litre,  make' 


a  town,  two  I 


lhS*Afarr<oi..  Frank  a  Ranche.  p.  M. 
*.  To  bring  into  prominence  or  public 
calculated  means ;  push  with  vigor 


chiefly  In  the  leather  binding,  but  alao  riddUng  the 
eea  with  uuall  holea  The  larvai  of  both  •prele*  arc 
eloaely  ilmllar.  being  cylindrical  and  curved  like  thuae  of 
anout-hrctlra,  but  fnmlahed  with  well-developed  leg>,  and 
with  rather  long,  aparae  pubeacencc.  In  the  Irntur-i  ttate . 
ever,  the  •pecle*  are  readily  dUUrurtdabed.  P.  frnitv- 
'  being  much  more  rdervdrr  In  every  reaped  than  A. 


A  person  closely  addicte<l  to  study ;  one  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  or  to  research  in  books: 
as,  "  these  poring  book-ieormt,''  Tatter,  No.  27H. 
[In  this  sense  more  commonly  as  one  word.] 

Though  I  be  no  took-ieorm,  nor  one  that  deaJe  by  art.  to 
give  you  rhetoric.         B.  Jmum,  Cynthia*  Revela.  v.  2. 
Inetewd  of  Mao  Thinking,  we  have  the  foorurmn. 

rVmemon,  Misc..  p.  77. 

r^ookwright  (bttk'rlt),  «.  A  w^1*^  books; 
agement. 

In  Loudon,  at  this  moment,  any  young  man  of  real 
power  will  And  friend*  enough  and  b«>  many  among  bin 
fellow  bonkierujku.  timjtUu,  Two  Venn  Ago,  xl. 

DOOl1  (bfil).  n.  [Sc.  form  of  botcp.]  1.  A  bowl 
used  in  bowling. —  2.  A  marble  uaed  by  boys 
in  play.— 3.  pi.  The  game  of  bowls. 

DOol2,  n.    Hee  bovl. 

Boole's  canon.    See  canon. 

booleyt,  »-    See  booly. 

Boollan  (bd'li-an),  o.  and  n.  I.  a.  Kelating  to 
the  mathematician  George  Boole  (1815-4M),  the 
author  of  a  system  of  algebraic  notation  for 


There  b  one  in  the  chamber,  aa  In  the  grave,  for  whom 
the  boom  of  the  w.v.  hat  no  aound.  and  the  march  of  the 
deep  no  tide.  llHlwtr. 
boom2  (bom),  n.  [A  naut.  word  of  D.  origin, 
<  D.  boom  =  LG.  boom,  a  tree,  beam,  bar,  polo, 
z=  8w.  Dan.  bom,  a  bar,  rail,  perch,  boom,  = 
Norw.  bomm,  bttmm,  bumb  (according  to  Aascn 
from  LG.  or  D.),  a  bar,  boom,  =  0.  baum,  a 
tree,  beam,  bar,  boom,  sK.  btam.  q.  v.]  1. 
A  long  pole  or  spar  used  to  extend  the  foot  of 
certain  sails  of  a  ship:  as,  the  main-own,  jib- 
boom,  Btuddingsall-froom.—  2.  A  strong  barrier, 
as  of  beams,  or  an  iron  chain  or  cable  fastened 
to  spars,  extended  across  a  river  or  the  month 
of  a  harbor,  to  prevent  an  enemy's  ships  from 
passing. — 3.  A  chain  of  floating  logs  fastened 
together  at  the  ends  and  stretched  across  a 
river,  etc.,  to  stop  floating  timber.  [U.  8.]  — 
4.  A  pole  set  up  aa  a  mark  to  direct  seamen 
how  to  keep  the  channel  In  shallow  water. —  5. 
p/.  A  space  in  a  vessel's  waist  used  for  stowing 
boats  ami  spare  spars.  Bentlnck  boom.  See  *en- 
fiiir*.  —  FOTw-DOOta,  an  old  name  for  Die  jib-boom;  the 
bomno'  a  dm? -anil  ail  forrmall.  Queaa-warp  boom.  See 
putts  irarp.  —  BdrUTtail  bOODX    See  riwjUtiL 

boom2  (bom),  r.  f.  [=D.  boomen,  push  with  a 
pole,  <  boom,  a  pole,  boom:  see  feooniS,  n.  Cf. 
beam,  r.]  1.  To  shove  with  a  boom  or  spar. — 
2.  To  drive  or  guide  (logs)  down  a  stream  with 
a  boom  or  pole.— 3.  To  pen  or  confine  (logs) 
with  a  boom.  -  TO  boom  Off,  to  above  (a  veaacl  or  boat) 
away  » 1th  •par*. 

boom3  (bOm),  r.  [A  recent  American  use,  ori- 
ginstiiig  in  the  West  ,  and  first  made  familiar  in 
1S7K  -  a  particular  application  of  bourn',  «'.  i., 
(of)  (with  ref.  also  to  boom',  n.,  (<f)),  from  the 
thought  of  sudden  and  rapid  motion  with  a 
roaring  and  increasing  sound.  In  later  use 
some  assume  also  nn  allusion  to  boom2,  h.,  3. 
When  a  boom  of  logs  breaks,  the  logs  ruxh 
with  violence  down  the  stream,  and  arc  then 
said  to  be  "booming":  but  this  appears  to  bo 
the  ordinary  ppr.  adj.  booming,  roarinir,  rush- 
ing with  violence,  and  to  have  no  connection 
with  boom*,  n.  or  r.l  I.  infrans.  To  go  on  with 
arush:  become  suddenly  active;  be  "lively," 
as  business ;  be  prosperous  or  flourishing.  |Thc 
earllcat  hmtdiK*-  of  the  wiml  in  thlaartnac  appear*  to  b«  In 
the  following  pujuure : 

"  Tike  Reiiobllcan*  of  every  other  Stale  are  of  the  aame 
way  of  thinkiriir.    The  fax-t  I*,  the  Grant  movement  Itora 
third  term  *4  tlte-  pre«iileiie)  1 1*  fHMfwu'n*?." 
J.  B.  McC*U*3h.  iu  SL  Loula  0 lobe- IK-mocrat,  July  18, 1ST8. 


IX  frait*.  To  1 

notice  by  < 

or  spirit :  as,  to  boom  a  commercial  venture,  or 
the  candidacy  of  an  aspirant  for  office, 
boom*  (bom),  n.  [<  boom3,  r.]  A  sudden  in- 
crease of  activity;  a  rush.  Specifically -(a)  In 
yvtitict,  a  movement  aoenilng.  or  meant  to  aeem.  ipou- 
lauooua  la  favor  of  a  candidate  for  offlce,  or  In  behalf  of 
aome  cauae.  (a)  In  nvm.,  a  auddea  and  j_ 
bualnera :  a  rapid  advanco  of  price* :  aa,  a  I 
eatate ;  a  boom  la  petroleum.   [V.  8.  | 

Capful  waa  enticed  thither  [to  New  Mexico)  tor  I 
merit,  and  a  great  number  of  enterpriam  i|ir«n^  un  in  al- 
nioat  every  direction.  The  boom,  however,  fell  ahnoat  aa 
rapidly  aa  It  arose..  The  Xatiim,  Jan.  at,  lrafl. 

boomago  (bo'm*j),  n.  [<  bovmi2  +  -age.]  1. 
>'(]»(.,  aduty  levied  as  a  composition  for  harbor- 
dues,  anchorage,  and  soundage. — 2.  Compensa- 
tion or  toll  for  the  use  of  a  boom,  or  for  the 
service  rendered  by  the  owner  of  a  boom  in 
receiving,  handling,  driving,  and  assorting  logs 
floating  In  a  stream.    [U.  B.J 

boom-boat  (banfbot),  n.  One  of  the  boats 
stowed  ill  the  booms.   See  boom1,  «.,  S. 

boom-OOVBr  (bom'kuv'er),  n.  Xant.,  the  large 
tarpaulin  used  to  cover  over  the  space  where 
the  boom-boats  and  booms  are  stowed. 

boomer1  (btt'tner),  it.  [Appar.  in  ref.  to  the 
sound  made  by  the  animal;  <  boom*  +  -ert.] 
1 .  In  Australia,  a  name  of  the  male  of  a  species 
of  kanjraroo. — 2.  A  name  of  the  showt'l  or 
mountain  beaver,  Baplodon  rvftu  or  Aplodontia 

leporiM.  See  cut  under  i7«;j/<wioM. uounUdn 
boomer,  the  common  red  nuulrreL  \\>r*X,  V_  s.] 
boomer2  (bil'mor),  n.  [<  boom*  +  -erl.]  One 
who  booms ;  one  who  starts  and  keeps  up  an 
agitation  in  favor  of  any  project  or  person ; 
one  who  assists  in  the  organization  or  further- 
ance of  a  boom.   [U.  8.] 

The  Federal  OovenimcDt  hold!  them  |the  reservation* 
in  the  Indian  Ternb>r}']  **  *  truabte  for  the  Indiana :  and 
It  will  he  a  hundred  fold  better  to  let  aome  acre*  remain 
uncultivated  and  unoccupied  rather  than  that  all  ihall  be 
given  over  to  the  rapacity  of  white  boomer*. 

Tht  Sation,  Jan.  7,  ISSC. 

boomerang  (bo'me-rang),  n.  [Hecently  also 
boomering,  bomerang,  bomarang ;  from  a  native 
name  in  New  South  Wales;  iro-m«r-rdsj  and 

buniarts  are 
cited  aa  abo- 
riginal names 
of  clubs.] 
1.     A  mi»- 


of 

the  chase, 
used  by  the 
aborigines  of 
Australia,  consisting  of  a  rather  flat  piece  of 
hard  wood  bent  or  curved  in  Hb  own  plane,  and 
from  16  inches  to  2  feet  long.  Uenerally.  but  nut 
alwaya,  It  la  flatter  on  one  aide  than  141  the  other.  In 
aome  ca*ei  the  curve  from  end  to  end  la  nearly  an  are  of  a 
circle.  In  othera  it  it  rather  an  obtuae  angle  than  a  curve, 
arid  In  a  few  exarnplce  there  la  a  alight  mme  curve 
toward  each  end.  In  the  handa  of  a  akilful  thrower  the 
tNM  iinerang  can  l»e  pn:<Jected  to  great  diatancca,  and  can  be 
Diade  b"  rteix-het  almoal  at  »U1 ;  It  can  be  thrown  In  a 
curved  path,  kiinewhat  aa  a  bowl  can  be  •'•crewed'  ,w 
"  twUteil,"  and  It  can  tie  made  to  return  to  t 
and  atrike  the  ground  behind  hlrn.  It  la  i 
flirting  acrioim  wountla. 
Hence— 2.  Figuratively,  any  plan,  measure, 
or  project  the  consequences  of  which  recoil 
upon  the  projector,  and  are  therefore  the  oppo- 
site of  those  intended  or  expected. 
booming1  (bd'ming),  it.  [\erbal  n.  of  boom1, 
r.J  The  act  oT  making  a  deep,  hollow,  contin- 
ued sound,  or  the  sound  itself.  r>)  a  burring  or 
drouirig.  ii*  of  a  bee  or  lx*etle.  (h)  The  crying  of  a  bittern. 

the  inandi-blttcrn'R  weird  aoonvtn'j.  the  drumming  ol 
the  capi'ri'ailrjc,         P.  /fc&naon,  Voder  the  Sun.  p.  5i 

A  r-iarlug  or  reverberating,  aa  ot  dutant  gun*  f«f)  A 
r,Mirini(  Implying  alao  I  nuhirtg  with  violence,  aaofwavea. 
booming1  (be'ming),  p.  a.    [I'pr.  of  bwrm1,  r.] 
Making  a  deep,  hollow,  continued  sound  (in 
any  of  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

All  nlirlit  the  Itr-mimj  minute  gun 
Had  pealed  along  the  deep.  Uemtttu.  The  Wreck, 
r  grown  tlie  spreading  cloud 
'» the  booming  thunditn  aound. 

BryanJ,  Legend  of  the  Delaware* 


gitized  by  Google 


IIik^i  tr»*»  «**i  y»r<l-*rwi. 


boomin^,  (bo'inlng),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  too**,  r.] 

Active ;  hvely;  advancing;  buoyant:  as,  a 

booming    market.  — 

[U.S.]  ^  ~ 

boom-iron  (bom'- 

i'ern),  n.  Aiaiit., 

a  ™e^'  "J1?  °Jj 

Mil-boom  is 
in  and  out. 

boom-jigger 
(bom  jtg'er),  a.  Xaut.,  the  email  purchase 
used  in  rigging  out  a  studdingsail-boom,  and, 
by  shifting  the  tackle,  in  rigging  it  in.  Also 
called  in-and-out  jigger. 

boomkin  bflm'kin),  n.    Same  as  bumki*. 

boo m - maiTHall  (bflm'man'aal),  n.  A  fore-and- 
aft  mainsail,  the  foot  of  which  is  extended  by 
a  boom. 

boomslang  (bom'slang),  n.  [D.  (in  8.  Af- 
rica), <  boom,  tree,  +  thing  (=  OHO.  tlango, 
MHG.  slangs,  O.  tcMange),  a  snake,  <  'tUngen, 
only  in  treq.  diwrn,  turn,  toss,  sling,  =  OHO, 
gUnf/on,  MHO.  slingen,  O.  (dkitnaen,  wind,  twist, 
sling,  =  E  «Uaj7,  q.  v.  j  An  African  tree-snake, 
Bueepkalu*  capensit. 

boomater  (bom'ster),  a.  [<  boom*  +  -«cr.] 
One  engaged  in  booming  the  market  or  a  polit- 
ical candidate  for  office ;  one  who  works  up  a 
boom.    [Hare,  IT.  8.] 


■.  he  III*,  Secretary  of  the  Interiorl  dUmlavd 
aim  -when  under  fire "-that  U.  while  the  Board*  en- 
quiry was  still  (it  progress  — an  act  which  evrry  ooesaerer 
mini  regard  with  loathing.       The  Nation,  Feb.  It,  lwo. 

boom-tackle  (bflm'tak'l),  n.  A  tackle  consist- 
ing of  a  double  and  a  sinjrle  blook  and  fall, 
used  in  guying  out  the  main-boom  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  ringed  Teasel. 
boon1  (bon),  a.  [<  ME.  boon,  bone,  also  boyn, 
tx/yne,  <  Ieel.  60s,  a  prayer,  petition,  with  a 
parallel  umlauted  form  barn  for  'ban  =  Sw. 
Dan.  bon  —  A8.  bea,  ME.  ben,  bene,  a  prayer: 
aee  ben*.  In  the  sense  of  'favor,  privilege,' 
there  is  confusion  with  boos*.]  If.  A 
a  petition. 

Oar  king  unto  God  made  hit  boon. 
The  wofnll  htuhandmgh  doth  lowd  complaint 


To  aee  hla  whole  ycarc*  labor  lost  an  soon*, 
Fur  which  to  liod  he  made  ao  manjr  an  Idle  6mu. 

Spnutr,  t.  <l,  HI.  YU.  34. 

8.  That  which  is  asked;  a  favor;  a  thing  de- 
a  benefaction. 


Vol 

A>  as 


h»afi- 


tor  ray  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
i  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 

Skak..  f.  Q.  at  V.,  *.  4. 

All  our  trade  wtlh  the  West  Indies  waa  a  boon,  granted 
to  aa  by  the  Indulgence  of  England. 

D.  Weboter,  Speech,  Jan.  14. 183! 

Hence  —  S.  A  good ;  a  benefit  enjoyed ;  a  bless- 
ing; a  great  privilege ;  a  thing  to  bo  thankful 

The  toon  of  relbrkm*  freedom. 

Sydney  Smith,  Peter  riyinley's  Letters,  11 

la  thla  tb*  duty  of  rulers?  Are  men  In  aorh  stations  to 
give  all  that  may  be  aaked 
er  It  be  a  ooenoralie.no? 


4.  An  unpaid  service  due  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord.    [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
boon1  (Win),  r.  I.    [<  boon1,  n.,4.]    To  do  gra- 
tuitous service  to  another,  as  a  tenant  to  a  land- 
lord.   Rau;  Urose.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

a  (bon),  n.  [Also  E.  dial,  bun  (see  bun*),  < 
bone,  later  also  bunne  ;  cf.  Gael,  and  Ir.  bu- 
nark,  coarse  tow,  the  refuse  of  flax,  <  Gaol,  and 
Ir.  bun,  stump,  stock,  root:  see  bun*.)  The 
refuse  stalk  of  hemp  or  (lax  after  the  fiber  has 
been  removed  by  retting  and  breaking. 
boon3  (bOn),  a.  [<  ME.  boon,  bone,  <  Norm.  F. 
boon,  OF.  bon,  F.  bon,  <  I*.  lionus,  good:  see 
6oni4ff,  bonne,  bonny1,  etc]  It.  Good:  as,  boon 
cheer. — 2t.  Favorable;  fortunate;  prosperous: 
aa,  a  boon  voyage. — 3.  Kind;  bounteous;  yield- 
ing abundance:  as,  "nature  boon,"  Milton,  P. 
U  iv.  342. 

To  a  torn  southern  country  he  la  fled. 

Jf.  AnoU,  Thyrsi*. 

4.  Gay;  merry;  jollv;  jovial;  convivial:  as,  a 
boon  companion;  "jocund  and  boon,"  Milton, 
P.  L.,  ix.  793. 

Hed  all  the  boon  ctropaniona  of  the  EarL 

Ttnnyton,  (Icralllt 

boonaget,  a.  [Also  bonage;  <  boosl,  4,  +  -age.] 
Boon-work. 

boon-dayt  (bon'da),  n.  A  day  on  which  boon- 
woTk  was  performed  by  a  tenant  for  his  lord, 
as  in  harvesting  his  cropa. 


rxxrag&ry  (Mng'ga-ri),  a.  The  native  name  of  a 
tree-kangaroo,  liendrolaqvs  tumhotUi,  of  north- 
ern Queensland,  Australia. 

boonk  (bongk),*  n.  [Imitative,  like  oump^  and 
bumble,  n.,  q.  v.]  The  little  bittern  of  Europe, 
Ardetta  minuta.  Montagu. 

boon-loaf t  (bon'lof),  n.  A  loaf  allowed  to  a 
tenant  when  working  on  a  boon-day. 

boon-work  (ban'werkl,  a.  1.  Unpaid  work  or 
service  formerly  rendered  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord  ;  boon. —  2.  Work  or  service  given  gratu- 
itously to  a  farmer  by  bis  neighbors  on  some 
special  occasion. 

bodpic  (bo-op'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  ^outrtc,  ox-eyed: 
see  booiw.]    Having  eves  like  those  of  an  ox. 

boops  (bo'ops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  douwif,  ox-eyed, 
<  Jui<f,  ox  (see  Bon),  +  uf,  eye.]  An  old  book- 
name  of  the  Box  boo/ic,  a  sparoid  flsh  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjoining  ocean.  It  is 
peculiar  in  the  development  of  only  one  row  *>f 
notched  trenchant  teeth  in  the  jaws. 

boor  (bo»,  it,  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boore,  hour 
(also  improp.  bore,  boar),  possibly,  in  the  form 
hour  (mod,  E.  prop,  "bower,  bou'er)  (cf.  E.  dial. 
bor,  neighbor,  aa  a  form  of  address),  <  ME. 
'bour,  <  AS.  gebur,  a  dweller,  husbandman, 
farmer,  countryman  (a  word  surviving  without 
distinctive  meaning  in  the  compound  neighbour, 
neighbor,  <  A8.  utdh-gebur) ;  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  and  pronunciation,  boor,  <  lAi.  bur, 
buur,  MIX},  bur,  gebur,  a  husbandman,  farmer, 
=  D.  bwsr,  Ml),  ghebure,  gkebuer,  neighbor,  D. 
bocr,  MD.  geboer  (a  later  form,  prob.  borrowed 
from  1X1.),  a  husbandman,  fanner^rustic,  knave 
at  cards,  =  OHO.  gibvr,  giburo,  MHO.  gfbitr,  oc- 
bare,  G.  bauer,  a  husbandman,  peasant,  rttstle, 
sb  AS.  gebur,  as  above;  lit.  one  who  occupies 
the  same  dwelling  (house,  village,  farm)  with 
another,  one  who  dwells  with  or  near  another 
(a  sense  more  definitely  expressed  by  the  AS. 
nedk-gebir,  'nigh-dweller,'  neighbor:  see  neigh- 
bor), <  ge-,  together,  a  generalizing  or  coordi- 
nating prefix  (see  on-),  +  Mr,  >  K.  borer,  a 
dwelling:  see  botcrri.  The  forms,  as  those  of 
others  from  the  same  root  (AS.  buan,  dwell, 
etc.),  are  somewhat  confused  in  the  several 
Unguages.  See  frotrcrl,  buirer8,  bower8,  etc., 
and  nct<;*bor.]  1.  A  countryman  ;  apeaaa 
a  rustic;  a  clown;  particularly,  a  Dutch 
German  peasant. 

Knave  meant  once  no  more  than  lad ;  .  .  .  villain  than 
peaaant ;  a  boor  waa  only  a  farmer ;  a  varlet  waa  but  a 
•erring. man ;  .  .  .  a  churl  but  a  lining  fellow. 

Abp.  Trench.  Study  of  Worda,  p.  So. 
There  were  other*,  the  6oor»,  who  aeem  to  have  hail  no 
land  of  their  own.  but  worked  on  the  lord  a  private  land 
like  the  laborer*  ot  to-day. 

J.  R.  Green,  Oonq.  of  Eng.,  p.  SIS. 

Hence — 3.  One  who  is  rude  in  manners,  or  il- 
literate ;  a  clown ;  a  clownish  person. 

The  nrnfoundeat  phllnenpher  differ*  In  degree  only,  Dot 
In  kind,  from  the  moat  uncultivated  boor. 

Charming,  Perfect  Life,  p.  I"t 

The  habit*  and  running  of  a  boor. 

Tramped  down  by  that  Northern  it 

3.  [cop.]  Same  as  Boer. 
boordlt,     and  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  board, 
boord'-t,  n.    A  variant  form  of  board1, 
boorish  (bor'ish),  a.    [<  boor  +  -i**1;  =  D. 
boertrA  =  0.  bdurriteh,  clownish,  rustic]  1. 
Resembling  a  boor;  clownish;  rustic;  awk- 
ward in  manners ;  illiterate. 

No  lu.ty  neatherd  thither  drove  hU  klne, 
No  tooria*  hoghcrd  fed  hi*  rooting  .wine. 

H ,  Wrv>u*iw,  fint,  Fi 

S.  Pertaining  to  or  tit  for  a  boor. 

A  grow  and  IworuA  opinion.  Mihm,  On  Divorce,  I.  a. 
-Syn.  Boorun,  Churtuh,  Clomitk,  LoutuA.  Be  who  U 
Uorith  I*  to  low -bred  In  habit*  and  way*  a*  to  lie  poai. 

He  who  I*  cA»WiiA  offen.U  hy  111.  Ian- 


He  |  Lord  Chesterfield]  labored  for  year*  to  mould  hla 
dull,  heavy,  fowfie*  son,  stanhope.  Into  4  gratf-ful  man  ot 
ft".  Matheua,  Uettlng  on  In  the  World,  p.  4S. 


booriahly  (bor-ish-U), . 
ner. 


In  a 


tr"of  MartlaJ  .  Epigram*,  x.  47. 
boorlBhlloas  (bftr'ish-nes),  n.    [<  boor***  + 
-*<■*».]   The  state  of  being  boorish;  clowuisb- 
ncss ;  rusticity ;  coarseness  of  manners. 
boornonM  ''Mr-nfti'),  n.    Same  as  burnoote. 
boost,  a.   An  absolete  form  of  bo**1.  Chaucrr. 
DOOee1  (Ml),  >».  [=  So.  boose,  buift,  bu**;  <  ME. 
boose,  bone,  <  AS,  *b<i»  (represented  only  by  the 
ONorth.  botig,  >  boo#yl,  q.  v.)  =  Iccl.  bdiw  = 
Sw,  bAe  ss  I>an.  baas,  a  cow-stall;  ef.  G.  banse, 
=  Goth,  bansts,  a  barn.]   A  stall  or  inclosure 
for  cattle.   Also  booty,  bouse.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
booae'-,  r.  and  n.   See  boose. 
booaer,  a.    See  booxer. 

boost1  (boat),  r.  f.  [Etyrn.  unknown.]  To  lift 
or  raise  by  pushing  from  behind,  as  a  person 
climbing  a  tree;  push  up:  often  used  figura- 
tively :  as,  to  \toost  a  person  over  a  fence,  or  iu- 
to  power.    [North.  U.  8.] 

boost1  (boat),  n.  An  upward  shove  or  push; 
the  act  of  boosting;  the  result  of  boosting:  a 
lift,  either  literally  or  figuratively:  as,  to  give 
one  a  boost.    [North.  U.  S.] 

boost3*,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  boovf1. 

boost3*,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,<  ME.  bout;  a  variant 
of  boist1,  q.  v.]    Same  as  bout1. 

boost*  (bost)j  n.  and  r.    Same  as  buisL 

boosy1  (bo'zi),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boowy, 
boajif,  <  ME.  (not  found),  <  AS.  (ONorth.)  bo- 
sig,  bosih,  <  'bos,  a  stall:  see  boose1.]  Same  as 
booae1. 

boosy9.  a.    See  boon. 

boot"  (bot),  n.  [<  ME.  boote,  bole,  bot,  <  AS.  bit, 
advantage,  amendment,  reparation  (esp.  In  the 
phrase  to  bote  (lit.  'for  reparation,'  E.  to  boot), 
frequent  in  the  AS.  laws),  =  OS.  bota  =  OFrics. 
bote  =  D.  boete  =  LG.  bote  =  OHG.  bvoM,  MHO. 
buoze,  G.  bustle  =  Ic*l.  but  =  Sw.  bof  =  Dan. 
bod  rm  Goth,  bdffl,  boot,  advantage,  profit,  re- 
pair, reparation,  etc ;  <  Teut.  'batan  (pret.  *Mt), 
be  gooa,  be  useful,  profit,  avail,  whence  ult.  E. 
be/1,  better^,  ba ffral,  bnfftr3.  etc.,  and  (as  aderlv. 
of  boo<),  beef*,  mend,  repair:  see  these  words.] 
If.  Profit;  gain;  advantage. 
If  then  the  reward  bee  to  bee  meaaured  by  thy  meritea, 
thou  fteeke  for,  but  etcrnall  peine. 

iyly,  Euphuea.  Anat.  of  WH,  p.  181. 

O  t  spare  thy  happy  dale*,  and  them  apply 

To  better  boot.  Sptturr,  K.  t}..  III.  xl.  I». 

S.  Something  which  is  thrown  in  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain  as  an  additional  considera- 
tion, or  to  make  the  exchange  equal. 

Ill  give  you  boot.  111  give  you  three  for  one. 

Shut.,  T.  and  C,  Iv.  i. 

St.  Help  or  deliverance;  amlstance;  relief; 
remedy:  aa,  boot  tor  every  bale. 

.  .  the  rote  of  bounte*  .  .  .  and  ernile*  hot*. 

Chauotr,  Prioress  s  Tale,  L  14. 
Anon  he  yaf  the  syke  man  hi*  bote. 

"en-ProLtoC.  T..L4S4. 


II.  I- 


ruage  and  manner*,  they  being  such  a*  amiM  Tialu rally  bo 
found  Id  on*  who  l«  marie  and  aelttnh,  and  therefore  gener- 
ally Ine.dent  iir  crusty  and  rough  ;  the  opposite  of  rind  and 
OMirteow*  aa,  It  la  ehuriuk  to  refuse  to  answer  a  civil  quee- 

Uv«l-  The  opposite  ot  boorUh  i*  rr  tHext  or  yolitt ;  the  np. 
po*ltc  ot  ct/iritMA  Is  rir'rant.  rtoimisA  Is  a  si 
weaker  wont  than  toorwA,  implying  leas  thsl  is  dl 
in  msnner  ami  speech :  it  often  note*  mere  lack 
ment-  Tlve  difference  between  civxmUh  and  tvatuA  is 
Out  Ik  who  is 


sA  is  gi'nerally  stupid 
he  .ho  I.  toulUh  la  p. 


enly  and  worthy  of 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities 
fashion  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  and  the  country  U 
almost  entirely  by  baoruh  peaaantry. 

/mn«,  Sketdl  Book,  p.  DO. 
My  master  Is  of  (AtiriisA  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  ttnd  ilu-  wsy  to  heaven 
Ity  doing  deed*  of  hospitality. 

.SAa*..  As  you  Uke  It,  U.  4. 
Tt*  cfomuA  to  Insist  on  doing  all  with  one's  own  h 
a*  If  every  man  »hould  build  hu  own  clumsy  l«™»r, 
hi*  hammer,  and  bake  his  ' 


alternative. 

9  other  bontr  for  him,  but  to  arm  him. 
Ijortt  hrrwrt,  tr.  of  frosiaart,  1.  674. 

Itll  no  boot.  It  I*  useless  or  of  no  avail- 
Whereupon  we  thought  It  no  boot  to  sit  longer,  since  we 
could  escape  unobserved. 

H.  Atwu,  Arber'*  Eng.  darner,  t.  418. 
ToboOtlAtt.  ia»atoLf«Uieadv«ntsaw;  Into Uie bargain ; 

h^ri!our:e-,s'^^-i'lM:  '  *,in m> 

Helen  to  change  would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Skat.,  T.  and  t'„Ll 
We  are  a  people  of  prayer  and  good  works  to  boot. 

ir«*tkorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 
boot  Of,  to  make  profit  of :  gain  by. 

(live  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Iwrto/hUdistraLtlnn. 

Skat.,  A.  and  (*.,  Iv.  1. 

bOOt»  (bot),  r.  f.  [<  ME.  bote,,,  profit.  <  bofc, 
boot,  profit.  The  earlier  verb  was  AS.  be/on, 
>  ME.  beten,  mod.  E.  bvr  t;  see  bwf-.]  I.  To 
profit;  advantage;  avail :  now  only  used  im- 
personally: as,  it  boots  us  little. 

What  bootrw  It  al  to  have,  and  nothing  nsc  ? 

S,«-n»er,  V.  g.,  II.  vL  17. 
for  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want.  It  W*  im4  to  complain. 

.Shak  .  Klrh.  II.,  111.  4. 

at.  To  present  into  the  bargain  ;  onrieh;  ben- 
efit. 

I  will  boo,  thee  with  what  rift  bwlde 
modesty  can  beg.  shot.,  A.  and  C.  IL  b. 
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boot?  <*to)K*. 


boot 

[<  ME.  ftooto.  bote,  <  OF.  bole, 
,  T.  botte  =  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  bota  (ML.  bota, 
botta)  (of.  Gael,  bof,  bofaiaa,  prob.  from  K.),  a 
boot;  origin  uncertain.  Prob.  not  connected, 
as  suppoeed,  with  OF.  bonle,  mod.  F.  bo  tie  t* 
It.  botte  (ML.  butta,  bota),  a  butt,  cask,  leathern 
Teasel :  see  butt3.]  1.  A  covering  (usually 
of  leather)  for  the  foot 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
reaching  aa  far  up  as  the 
middle  of  the  calf,  and 
sometimes  to  the  knee. 
In  must  atyles  the  leg  part 
knpi  IH  place  by  It*  stiffness 
alone,  although  In  certain  fash- 
ions it  has  bMB  lecod  around 
the  call.  Boots  torsi  to  hare 
appeared  In  Europe  about  the 
i i . i .1  -rt I .  „j  the  nftr,-nth  century. 
They  wars  Dot  much  worn  at 
ftrst*  because  persons  of  the 
wealthier  claiaca,  when  elirusd, 
were  generally  dad  In  armor. 
At  the  time  of  the  gradual  dl» 
appearance  of  imiur  irrj  hlith 
boots  of  thkk  leather  came  lolo 
favor  a*  covering  lor  the  left, 
and  by  the  aUtsenth  century 
they  were  a!r«-ady  In  cnianno 
see.  (See  >eJ>-twe<.)  Ute  In 
tlve  eighteenth  century 
!  a  usual  part  of  el 


assembly  nt 

carrlea* 


keel,  tt  MiKk  i 


sk  i  /. 


thank 


Jl  of  I 

>HTo  ;  f,  laaola  i 


oonole :  at  Well ;  #.  eSaeaing  of 
the  »-m.  :n  i he  welt ;  /.  B*>b. 
kaj  ef  eta  e««ee  M the  " 


«.  In-!    a.  ufceia;  lsixlbOOtS 

'>  feii^.,"r^i  'Jtli'  ta  elegant  ooettuae  u  early  a* 
ITI  Z J  '■,    IK.V,.  «n<l  »l».,it  i;n.-.  >,  year, 
i  .w  (rr.ni  *  tha    later  thev  U.vaii  t,.  cltuppear  In 
om>">        the  farted  tHetee;  bat  they  ere 
still  worn  for  special  purposes 
end  oceupsUons,  a*  by  hurso- 
mrn.  K-imni,  i-u 

Hence  —  2.  In  modern 
usage,  also,  any  shoe  or 
outer  foot-covering  which 
reaches  above  the  ankle, 
whether  for  men  or  women:  more  properly 
called  half-boot  or  ankle-boot.— 3.  Au  instru- 
ment of  torture  made  of 
iron,  or  a  combination 
of  iron  and  wood,  fas- 
tened on  the  leg,  be- 
tween which  and  the 
boot  wedges  were  in- 
troduced and  driven  in 
by  repeated  blows  of  a 
mallet,  with  such  vio- 
lence aa  to  crash  both 
muse  lers  and  bones.  The 
hoots  and  thumb-acre*  were 
the  spectal  Scotch  Inslru. 
mente  lor  "putting  to  the 
question."  A  much  milder 
varlcij  Lvitiilated  of  a  boot 
or  buskin,  made  wet  and 
drawn  upon  the  law  sad 
then  dried  by  heat,  eo  at  to  contract  end  aqueeee  the  legs. 

The  Scottiah  Privy  Council  had  power  to  put  atate  prll- 
onen  to  the  question.  Bat  the  eight  was  eo  dreadful  that, 
ad  a,«w  «■  the  f»~r.  aj>i»-*r^i.  tr.ii  the  ni.iet  M-rvlle  and 
hard-hearted  punier,  hastened  «,ut  ,i[  the  clialuVr 

Jfae-lulrty. 

4.  A  protective  covering  for  a  horse's  foot. 
—  Sf.  In  the  seventeenth 


tat 
i  and 


tli..  use  of 


century,  a  drinking- 
n  Jacks  to  drank 


To  chant*  whole  twit  full  to  their  "tienJ  a  welfare. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires.  VL  L  81 

6.  In  omit*.,  a  continuous  or  entire  tarsal  en- 
velop, formed  by  fusion  of  the  tarsal  scutella. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  birds  of  the  thrush  and  war- 
See  out  under  booted.— 7t.  The 
each  side  of  a  coach. — 8t.  An  un- 
covered space  on  or  by  the  steps  on  each  side 
of  a  coach,  allotted  to  the  servants  and  atten- 
dant- ;  later,  a  low  outside  compartment,  either 
between  the  coachman's  box  and  the  body  of 
the  coach  or  at  the  rear. 

The  Infanta  tat  In  the  boot  with  a  blue  ribbon  about 
her  arm.  ol  porpoet  that  the  Prince  might  distinguish  ber. 

HmtiS,  Letters,  I.  IIL  It 

His  ooach  betas  come,  he  caussth  nun  to  be  UM  anftly, 
and  eo,  be  In  one  toot  and  the  two  chlrurgentis  In  the 
i  ttii-r,  tlicy  driw  away  u.  the  »i  ry  uert  country- h«mse 

J.  ileynulrfa. 

9.  A  receptacle  for  baggage  in  a  coach,  either 
under  the  seat  of  the  coachman  or  under  that 
of  the  guard,  or,  as  in  American  stage-coaches, 
behind  the  body  of  the  coach,  covered  by  a  flap 
of  leather.— 10.  A  leather  apron  attached  to 
the  dashboard  of  an  open  carriage  and  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  protection  from  rain  or  mud. — 
Balmoral  boots  He*  ft*tn«ral  BooU  Mid  aaddlea. 
I  An  adaptation  of  F.  ooufearafc.  Ute  alcnal  to  horse. <  fruiter 
jWJc  jrul  the  saddle  un :  bmifT,  put :  aWJr.  esddle :  see 
burr  I  and  1  Mdit.,  the  Dm  tniini«-t-call  f.ir  mounted 
drill  or  other  formation,  mounted ;  also,  a 
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—  Clumsy-boots,  an  awkward, 

Yuu'ui  llui  iimel  i  naalnii  ami  tnnibHnx  rlumtt/  aeots  of 
a  packer.  l>ieawns.  Our  M  utual  Fnead,  It. 

Coagreua  boota  or  gaiters,  hlirb  ilioes  *  lib  e!a«tl-  «i<l.s. 
by  atretcblns-  whirh  they  an  ilrswu  i>a  to  the  teat.—  Hea- 
slan  boota,  s  ku.d  of  ion*  I •-».•!».  yrlitlually  lntr>-«lui«d  in 
the  uniform  of  Hessian  troops.— Ballabury  boot,  a  rar- 
ri>xe  bout  of  rounded  lorm,  used  chiefly  In  eosrt  eehlclea. 
(Knt- 1 -Skeleton  boot,  s  iarrl»*.  >K».t  fra-ne.:l  yriihlhln 
pieces  of  Iron  Instead  of  wood,  and  supporting  the  drieer'a 
seat.— By-boots,  >  l  unnluj;,  artful  person.— To  put  the 
boot  on  the  wtoh«  leg,  nlve  <  rwiSt  cj  Wiuue  u,  tli- 
wroiut  party;  mike  a  Dilatakeia  attrlbuUon. 
boot-  (bot),  r.  t.  [<  boofl,  ».]  1.  To  put  boots 
on. — a.  To  torture  with  the  boot. — 3.  To 
kick ;  drive  by  kicking :  aa,  boot  him  out  of  the 
room,  f  Slang.]  — 4.  To  beat,  formerly  with  a 
long  jack-boot,  now  with  a  leather  sore  ingle  or 
wa&t-belt:  an  irregular  conventional  punish- 
ment Inflicted  by  soldiers  on  a  comrade  guilty 
of  dishonesty  or  shirking  duty.  N.E.D.  [Eng. 
rtiilitury  slang.] 

boot^  (biSt),  a.  [Appar.  same  as  hx>0,  u»ed 
for  ftoofjr ;  or  merely  short  for  froofy.]  Booty; 
spoil;  plunder. 

Henry  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  han  cnts  riches,  whlrli  lie  made  Mi  (-*•(. 

Spmttr,  V.  <).,  VII.  rlL  tS. 

Uke  soldiers,  Ibees)  arawd  In  their  stilus, 
Ma>»t,a^»M&^Tiii 

i  Attte  bee,  he  |MUton|  made  6oo<  on  erary  lip 
a  trace  of  truly  cla»-.|.:  homey, 
ixnertl,  Amons  my  H.0I0..  2<i  mr.,  p.  tn. 

boot't.  Obsolete  preterit  of  bite. 
Bootanese,  a.  and  a.  See  Bhvtaneie. 
boot-black  fbbTblak),  a.  One  whose 

tion  is  to  clean  and  black  boots  am 

Also  called  tkvoJilack. 

boot-catchert  (bot'kach'er),  a.  The  person 
an  inn  whose  business  was  to  pull  off  boots  ai 
clean  them;  a  boota. 

The  ostler  and  the  eoof-cof<Aer  Might  to  partake. 

Svift,  Adrfce  tnatrrsnts. 

boot-clamp  (bot'klamp),  a.  A  device  for  hold- 
ing a  boot  so  that  it  can  be  sewed. 

boot-clostJT  (bot'kld'scr),  n.  One  who  sews  to- 
gether the  upper  leathern  of  boota  or  shoes. 

boot-crimp  1  bM'krimp),  n.  A  frame  or  last 
used  by  bootmakers  for  drawing  and  •hapiug 
the  body  of  a  boot. 

boot-cuff  (bot'kuf),  n.  A  form  of  cuff  worn  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  cuff. 
booted  (bo'tedji,  a.  [<  boofl, 
c,  +  -mfl.]  1.  Having  boota  on ; 
equipped  with  boots;  especially, 
equipped  for  riding:  as,  biftol 
and  spurred;  "a  booted  judge," 
Ih  yden.— 3.  In  omits. :  (a)  Hav- 
ing the  tarsi  covered  with  fea- 
thers; bracoate:  aa,  the  booted 
eagle.  Bee  out  under  brarratr. 
(6)  Having  the  tarsi  enveloped 
in  a  boot,  that  is,  not  divided 
along  the  aerotaraium,  or  having 
only  a  few  scales  or  eeutella  near 
the  toes;  holothecai;  ooreate: 
as,  a  booted  tarsus.  See  boofi,  0. 
bootee)1  (bo-US'),  a.  [<  boot?  + 
dim.  -ee.J  A  trade-name  for  a 
half  or  short  boot  for  women. 
boote«»  (bO'tel,  a.  [E.  Ind.]  A 
white,  spotted  lHu-'-s  muslin. 
Bootes  (bo-o'tex),  a.  [L.,  <  Or.  itobrvt,  a  name 
given  to  the  constellation  containing  Aroturus, 
lit.  an  ox-driver,  plowman,  <  jMx,  an  ox.]  A 
northern  constellation 
containing  the  bright 
star  A  returns,  and  situ- 
ated behind  the  Groat 
Bear.  It  la  aappoaed  to 
lepreaent  a  man  holding  a 
crook  and  driefng  the  Bear. 
Is  modern  times  the  constel- 
lation of  Ute  Hounds  ho*  been 
Interposed  batwocn  Bootes 
and  the  Bear, 
booth  (both),  a.  [=Sc. 
6uifa,  early  mod.  North. 
E.  bouthe,  tmtke;  <  ME. 
bothe,  <  ODan.  'bodk, 
Dan.  bod  —  Bw.  bod, 
booth,  st*ll,=  Icel.  bidh, 
tl  well  in«, = M  HO .  buodr, 
hut.  tent,  (i.  bude,  booth, 
stall  (ef.  Bohem.  boutia 
—  Pol.  huda  a  Serbian 
buda  =  Kuss.  otHMVj.etc., 
from  (i.;  GaeL  buth  =  Ir. 
both,  boith  =  W.  fra-ra,  n»< 


dvrclling 
ter  flight 


bootlensneRit 

perhaps  from  E.);  with  formative  •&  (-d),  < 
IoeL  boa,  bia  =  AS.  btias.  etc.,  dwell,  whence 
also  AS.  bar,  E.  borer',  etc. :  see  borerl,  boor, 
etc.]  1.  A  temporary  structure  or  * 
maifo  of  boards,  boughs  of  ttvem,  or  < 
materials,  or  of  canvas,  as  a  tent. 

The  ruder  tribes  .  .  .  follow  tbe  herd,  llrlcej  throus*  the 
aununer  In  baofAj  on  the  limlwr  pasture  srnutids,  and  oaly 
retarnlng  to  the  ralleya  to  And  abettor  from  the  a  Inter- 
m<inns  C.  titan.  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  241. 

Specifically — 2.  A  stall  for  the  sale  of  goods 
or  refreshments  at  a  fair  or  market,  for  show- 
men's and  jutrKkirs'  exhibitions,  ete.— Polling- 
booth,  s  temporary  itructureot  IxwnU,  u».<l  al  ole.  ll..na 
In  (irest  Britain  tor  Rcdeing  roles,  and  tn  the  United 
States  as  a  stand  from  <•  tvlch  to  dlatrtbule  ballots. 
bOOthage  (M'thlJ),».  [<  booth  +  -oo«.]  Cus- 
tomary dues  paid  for  leave  to  erect  booths  in 

fairs  und  markets. 

boothalet  (bot'hal),  r.  f.  [<  boofi,  for  booty.  + 
Ao/eS.]   To  plunder;  pillage.    Beau,  and  Fl, 

boothalert  (Dot'bA'ier),  ».  A  robber;  a  free- 
booter. 

Hy  own  father  laid  these  London  heoUofers,  the  ostch- 
(Killf.  in  aui'iuuli  to  wt  upon  me. 

Jf  ktatlm  and  DeUrr.  Bonring  Otri.  ».  I. 

bootholder  (bot'hol'der),  ». 
device  for  holding  a  boot  v  ' ' 
or  cleaned. 

boot-hook  (bot'hftk),  n.  1.  A  sort  of  holdfast 
with  which  long  boots  are  pulled  on  the  legs. 
— 2.  A  button-hook  for  buttoning  shoes, 
boot-hose  (bot'hoz),  a.  pi.   1.  Stocktu, 
or  Hputtcriiaahea,  worn  Instead  of  boots. 

Lei  the  waistcoat  I  have  mat  t 
Be  made  up  for  my  father :  I  will  hare 
A  cap  and  (..-'  >.■■*  ai  i table  to  It. 

Ftetthtr  (and  enoUur),  three's  Curs,  L  t. 

3,  Extra  stockings  or  leggings  formerly  worn 
with  boots,  and  covering ^e  upper  jmrt  of  tbe 
log  and  a  part  of  the  thigh,  bot  not  the  m 
and  feet. 

boo  tied  (bo'tid),  a.    [<  ftoofy  +  -erJS.] 
with  booty;  carryii'r!  off  booty, 


A  mok  or 
I  itli being 


■us;  S.  plaaaa.  or 
oo«  u-9  back  •< 

the  lartia. 


Tlio  ^«.(ie,f  »i«ille rs,  co.n.juer'd  and  releaeed 

The  wretched  prey.  J.  Baillie. 

bootlkin  (bo'ti-kin),  a.  K  boofl  +  dim.  -i-kim. 
Cf.  manikin.]  1.  A  little  boot— 2.  A  soft 
boot  or  glovo  made  of  oiled  skin,  formerly 
worn  by  persons  affected  with  gout.  That  lor  the 
hand  was  a  kind  of  mitten  with  a  paruuoa  for  the  thumb, 
but  none  for  the  ftngers. 

I  desire  no  more  of  my  hoc h'JriiM  than  to  curtail  my  fits 
[ofthegoutj.  a.WmlpM*. 
3.  Same  as  hoofl,  a.,  3. 

booting1 1  (bo'tingl,  n.  [<  ME.  fofiNp-.  increase, 
gain,  ?  bote  (see  oooft);  partly  confused  with 
Soofy,  boof*.]  1.  Advantage;  service;  avail. 
Harrington. —  2.  Payment  in  addition  or  into 
the  bargain. 

beating?  (bo' ting),  a.  [<  boot>,  r.,  2,  +  -ingl.] 
Torture  by  means  of  the  boot.    See  boot*,  a.,  3. 

booting-H  (bfi'ting),  a.  [Appar.  <  boofl  +  -sag; 
but  in  sense  1  prob.  an  adaptation  of  bulla, 
booty:  see  booty,  butts.]  1.  Booty;  plunder. 
— 2.  The  taking  of  booty. 

ID  tell  you  of  a  lira  re  tooting 

That  befell  Robin  Hood.  OU  ftaiisd. 

booting -cornl  (bo'ting-kfirn),  a.  [Formerly 
spelled  boting-com ;  <  booting*  +  eors1.]  Rent- 
corn  ;  compensation  paid  in  corn.   Blown  f, 

bootjack  (Mt'jak),  a.  1.  An  implement  of 
wood  or  iron  used  to  hold  a  boot  while  the  foot 
is  drawn  ont  of  it. — 2.  An  actor  of  utility  part*. 
[Theat.  slang.] 

boot-lace  (bot 'las),  a.  The  string  or  cord  for 
fastening  a  boot  or  half-boot;  a  shoo-etring. 

boot-last  (bot'last),  n.   Bee  boot-tree. 

boot-leg  (bot 'leg),  a.  The  part  of  a  boot  above 
the  upper;  leather  cut  out  for  the  leg  of  a 
boot. 

bootless  fbftt'les),  a.  [<  ME.  bctles,  <  AS.  hot- 
teds  (=OFries.  bdfeKi  n>  IceL  bitalaum),  <  hot, 
boot,  +  led*,  -less.]  Without  boot  or  advan- 
tage; unavailing;  unprofitable;  useless;  with- 
out profit  or  success. 

It  Is  toowasai  to  thbika  to  rastTayne  them  by  1 
tyea  or  feare  of  punishment.      Spenser.  S-Ute  ol  1 
Till  the  fulled  Kins,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  oeoffeee  turn  htm  borne  again. 

Smef,  U  of  the  L,  U.  *X 
ne  certainly  had  ample  leisure  to  repent  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  got  out  of  hla  warm  bed  In  Vienna  to  take 
hie  frootieer  tourney  to  Brussels. 

.IMIey.  Butch  Republic,  111.  Sta 

bootlesgly  (bfit'les-li),  adv.  Without  use,  profit, 
or  success. 

bootleBBnesB  .bot'les-nes),  a.  [<  bootleg,  + 
•ness.j   Tho  state  of  * 
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(bot'ma'ker),  ».   One  who  makes 
boot*. 

boot-pattern  (bot'pat'ern),  n.  A  templet  con- 
sisting of  plates  which  can  be  adjusted  to  dif- 
ferent sizes,  used  in  marking  out  patterns  of 
boots  for  the  cutter. 

boot-powder  (bot'pou'der),  n.  Massive  talc 
or  soapstone  reduced  to  powder,  used  to  dust 
the  inside  of  a  new  or  tightly  fitting  shoe,  to 
facilitate  drawing  it  on. 

boot-rack  (bOt'rak),  n.  A  frame  or  stand  to 
hold  boots,  especially  with  their  tops  turned 
downward. 

boots!  (Wts),  ft.    [PI.  of  boot*.]    1.  The  por- 
ter or  servant  in  a  hotel  who  blacks  the  t» 
of  guests  and  in  some  eases  attends  to  the  1 
gage.   Formerly  called  a  boot-catcher. 
He  began  lit*  as  s  Mt,  be  will  probably  rod  as  »; 

To  sain  bat  tout  smiles,  were  I  Sardanapalus. 
1  d  descend  Irons  my  throne,  and  be  twols  at  an  alehouse. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends.  II.  SO. 
2.  In  tales  of  Norse  mythology,  the  youngest 
son  of  a  family,  always  represented  as  "espe- 
cially clever  and  successful. — 3.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  youngest  officer  in  a  British  regi- 
ment, or  to  the  youngest  member  of  a  club,  etc. 
[Eng.  slang.] 

boots'2,  bouts  (bote),  n.  The  marsh-marigold, 
Caltha  palurtris. 

boot-stocking  (bot'stok'ing), ».  A  large  stock- 
ing of  stout  and  thick  material,  made  to  wear 
over  the  ordinary  shoes  and  other  leg-covering 
in  cold  weather  or  at  times  of  great  exposure. 

Ills  boot  ttockitvft  coining  high  above  tbe  suet-a. 

Soutkty.  The  Doctor,  lvH. 
tOOt-stretcher  (bot'strech'er),  n.    An  appa- 
ratus for  stretching  tho  uppers  of  boots  and 

boot-top  (bOt'top),  n.  1.  Tho  upper  part  of 
the  leg  of  a  boot.— 2.  (a)  In  boots  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  large 
flaring  upper  part  of  the  boot-leg,  capable  of 
being  turned  over.  Hence — (6)  A  lace  ruffle 
worn  around  the  leg,  and  covering  the  inside 
of  the  leather  boot-top.— 3.  In  some  modern 
boots,  a  reverse  of  light-colored  leather,  as  if 
a  part  of  tho  lining,  turned  over  the  top  of  the 
boot-leg.   See  top-hoot. 

boot-topping  (bttt'top'lng),  a.  Naut. :  (a)  The 
operntkm  of painting  that  part  of  a  Khijr's  t'opper 
which  is  above  the  water-line.  (6)  The  pro- 
cess of  removing  grass,  slime,  etc.,  from  the 
side  of  a  ship,  and  daubing  it  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tallow,  sulphur,  and  resin. 

boot-tree  (bot'trf),  a.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  wooden  blocks,  constituting  a  front 
and  a  rear  portion,  which  together  form  the 
shape  of  the  leg  and  foot,  and  are  inserted  into 
a  boot  and  then  forced  apart  by  a  wedge  for 
the  purpose  of  stretching  it. 

booty  (bo'ti),  ». ;  pi.  bootie*  (-tix).  [Early  mod. 

E.  also  boo  tit,  boty.  bo  tie,  <  late  ME.  botyc,  buty, 
prob.  <  MI),  buet,  D.  butt,  booty,  =  UUi.  fruit, 
buite,  I/O.  Mile,  booty,  also  exchange,  barter, 
=  MHO.  biute,  O.  beute,  booty  (prob.  <  LG.),  = 
Icel.  byh  exchange,  barter,  =  aw.  byte  =  i>an. 
bytte,  exchange,  barter,  Rhare,  booty ;  connected 
with  MLG.  buteH,  exchange,  distribute,  make 
booty,  LO.  Mien,  exchange,  barter,  =  Icel. 
byta,  give  out,  distribute,  exchange,  =  8w.  byta, 
exchange,  =  Dan.  bytte,  exchange,  barter  (also, 
from  the  noun,  D.  buiten  —  G.  beuten,  make 
booty):  appar.  a  Teut.  word,  but  not  found 
in  early  use.  Of.  F.  butin  =  Up.  oofin  a  It.  bot- 
Uno  (ML.  botinum,  butinum,  with  adj.  term.), 
from  the  LG.  The  E.  form  booty,  instead  of 
the  expected  froot  (which  does  occur  later,  ap- 
par. as  short  for  booty),  or  rather  "boute,  "bout, 
or  'boit,  from  the  D.  or  LO.,  seems  to  be  due  to 
association  with  theorig.  unrelated  boot1,  profit, 
etc.,  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the 

F.  butin,  which  was  also  for  a  time  used  in  E.] 

1.  Spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war ; 
pillage. 

When  he  reckon,  that  he  ha*  gotten  a 
only  caoght  a  Tartar.  Sir  Jt.  L 

2.  That  which  is  seised  by  violence  and  rob- 
bery. 

Ao  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conqoer'd  \<wty. 

Shot..  S  Hen.  VL,  L  4. 
8.  A  prize ;  gain :  without  reference  to  its  being 
taken  by  force. 

I  have  spresd  tbe  net*  u'  the  law,  to  catch  rich  booties. 
And  the)-  i«  fluttering  In. 

AWier.  Spanbh  Curate.  111.  4. 
Flower*  growing  in  Urge  numliers  aflurd  a  rich  booty  to 

he  heui  and  are-  i-uiijDlt  until  'ti  in  a  llitaiu-e 
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To  play  booty,  to  join  with  confederates  In  order  to  vic- 
timise another  player,  and  thai  share  in  the  plunder ; 
hence,  to  play  dishonestly  ;  give  an  opponent  the  advan- 
tage at  rtrat  in  order  to  Induce  Ulin  to  play  for  higher 
■take*,  which  he  will  loae. 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  be  loat— what  he  called 
hl»  honour  -  which  was  already  on  the  scent  to  play  booty. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke. 

-  Bvn.  1.  rtundtr,  etc.  See  piling*,  n. 
booze,  boose'-'  (bOx),  c.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  boosed, 
boosed,  ppr.  boozing,  booting.  [A  var.,  prob. 
orig.  dial.,  of  bouse,  retaining  the  ME.  pronun- 
ciation (ME.  ou.  pron.  0,  now  ou):  see  bouse, 
which  is  historically  the  normal  form.]  To 
drink  deeply,  especially  with  a  boon  companion 
and  to  partial  intoxication ;  guzzle  liquor;  tip- 
ple.  Also  bouse,  bouse,  bowse. 

He  was  a  wild  aad  roving  lad. 
For  ever  in  the  alehouse  booting. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  let 

boose,  boose2  (bos),  n.    [<  boose,  r.  Cf. 
■J   1.  Liquor;  drink— 2.  A 
a  spree. 

boozed  (l>5sd),  a.   Fuddled;  i 

booser  (bo'zer),  n.  [<  boose  +  -erl.  Ct.bouser.] 
A  tippler.   Also  booser. 

boozy,  booay8  (Wzi),  a.  [Also  bousy,  boicty  ; 
<  booze,  v.,  +  -y.  Cf.  bousy.]  Showing  the 
effects  of  a  booze;  somewhat  intoxicated; 
merry  or  foolish  with  liquor.  [Colloq.] 

bo-peep  (bo-pep'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boh- 
peepe,  boo-peep.  bio-pipe,  etc. ;  <  bo  +  peep.  Cf. 
Sc .  bokeik,  keekbo.  1  An  alternate  withdrawing 
or  concealing  of  the  face  or  person  and  sudden 
peeping  out  again  in  a  playful  manner  or  in 
some  unexpected  place,  often  resorted  to  as  an 
amusement  for  very  small  children,  and  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  drawling  out  the  word 
"bo*  when  concealed,  while  "peep'Ms  abrupt- 
ly enunciated  on  reappearing:  as,  to  play  ho- 
pcep.  In  the  United  States 
known  as  peek-a-boo. 

I  for  sorrow  song, 
That  such  a  king  ehould  play  fa-prep, 
And  go  the  fools  among.   Skat.,  heat,  L  4 


n.  A 


of  the 


boracic  (bo-ras'ik),  a.  [<  borax  (home-)  +  -if.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  from  borax.  Also 
boric.-  Boracic  acid,  boric  add,  n^Bi'H.  a  compound 
of  boron  with  uxygen  nut  hydrogen,  having  the  properties 
of  a  weak  acid.  It  U  a  while,  nearly  tasteless,  crystalline 
solid,  slightly  soluble  In  cold  water,  and.  w lien  the  solution 
b  bulled,  volatile  with  the  water-vapur.  II  la  obtained  In 
the  free  state  from  the  water  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons  and 
ui  the  volcanic  formations  of  the  Llpari  Islands.  In  the 
United  States  II  b  made  from  the  borax  of  Borax  lake 
In  California,  by  decomposing  It  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Uk«  borax.  It  b  an  efficient  antiseptic. 

borsVClfeTOTU  (bd-ra-sif  'e-rus),  a.  [<  ML.  borax 
(borae-),  borax,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  Jworl.]  Con- 
taining or  yielding  borax. 

The  boraeiftrxna  basin  of  tbe  Sultan  Chair,  near  the 
Sunsov  River.  .Sri  Amtr.  Supp.,  XXU.  goas. 

boradto  (bo'ra-slt),  n.  [<  borax  (borae-)  + 
-*■<**.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  borate  and 
chlorid  of  magnesium.  It  crystallites  In  the  isomet- 
ric system  with  letrahedral  hemihedriim,  and  Is  reutark- 


bopyrid  (bop'i-rid), 
family  Boptruitr. 

BopyridaB  (b^-pir'i-dS),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bopyrus 
+  -Kltr.]  A  family  of  edriophthalmous  crus- 
taceans, of  the  order  Itopoaa,  the  species  of 
which  are  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  other  crus- 
taceans. They  undergo  metamorphosis,  and  the  sexes 
are  distinct  The  female  is  disooldal  and  asymmetrical, 
without  eyes,  while  the  much  smaller  male  b  elongated, 
•eirmetil«Mldi»lim:t]j,  and  furnished  with  eyes.  There  are 
several  nencra  U'»iiie»  Bvyynu.  the  typical  genua,  as  lM\f, 
Liriapt,  Oypt,  PKnrmt. 

Bopyras  (b$-pi'rus),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
isopods,  typical  of  the  family  Bopyridtr.  B. 
squillarum,  a  parasite  of  other  crustaceans,  iB 
an  example. 

bora,  (bo'rlt),  a.  [It.,  etc.,  prob.  dial.  (Venetian, 
Milanese,"  etc.)  form  of  borea,  north  wind, 
Boreas,  confused  with  Illvrian  and  Dalmatian 
bura,  Turk,  bora,  Sorv.  Bulg.  bura,  OBulg.  Rubs. 
bury  a,  Pol.  bursa,  a  storm,  tempest,  Litn.  burit, 
a  shower.  Cf.  boraseo.]  The  name  given  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea  to  a  violent  dry 
wind  blowing  from  a  northeasterly  direction. 

borable  (bor'a-bl),  a.  [<  bore1,  r.,  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  bored.  [Rare.] 

boraxhiot  (bd-raeh'io),  n.  [Also  written  borra- 
chio,  borracho,  borraccio,  boraccio,  etc.,  from 
Sp.  or  It. :  Hp.  borraeha  (=  It.  borracda,  later 
also  borraeew),  a  leathern  wine-bottle,  frorrncso, 
a  drunkard,  drunken,  prob.  <  borra,  borro,  a 
lamb,  <  borra  (=  Pr.  It.  borra,  F.  bourre),  short 
hair  or  wool,  <  ML.  burra,  rough  hair,  LL.  a 
shaggy  garment :  seo  ourrcf.]  1.  A  large  lea- 
thern bottle  or  bag,  used  in  Spain  and  through- 

.out  the  Levant  for  holding  wine  or  othi'r  li- 
quor; a  wino-ekin  (now  the  current  name  in 
English).  It  Is  made  of  the  akin  of  a  beast,  moat  com- 
moniy  that  of  a  goat  or  hog,  from  which  the  carcass  has 
been  removed  piecemeal,  leaving  the  hide  whole,  except 
at  the  neck  alio  the  places  where  the  limbs  were.  These 
openings  are  strongly  sewed  up,  that  at  the  neck  being 
furnished  with  a  leather  tube.  When  used  far  carrying 
water,  the  borachio  b  hung  with  the  mouth  downward,  so 
that  the  tube  can  be  untied  whenever  necessary,  and  any 
desired  quantity  be  withdrawn,   nee  cut  under  tiutrie. 

Two  hundred  loaves  and  two  bottles  (that  is,  two  skins 
or  tnracaiot)  of  wine.  Drlany,  Life  of  Uavld. 

Dead  wine,  that  it! rial  of  the  oorrueAte,  sap 
From  a  foul  Isck,  ur  greasy  uiaplccup? 

Drpdtn,  tr.  of  Peraius'i  satires,  v. 


able  for  Its  pj7< 
to  a  marked 


liegTC- 


4  properties.  It  usnally  exhibits 
logree  anomaloiu  douMs  refraction,  on  which 
i  authors  doubt  Its  Isometric  character, 
(bo-ras'i-um),  n.  fNL.,  <  borax 
(borae-)  borax.]  The  name  originally  given 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  boron,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  metal. 

boracOUS  (bo'nt-kua),  a.  [<  borax  (borae-)  + 
-vus.]  Consisting  of  or  derived  from  borax, 
borago  (bur'aj),  n.  [Until  recently  also  writ- 
tenootTOjiff,  outrage,  burridge,  early  mod.  E. 
burrage,  bourrage.  bourage,  borage,  '<.  ME.  bo- 
rage, burage,  <  AF.  bur  age,  OF.  bourrace,  bour- 
rache,  mod.  F.  hourrache  —  Pr.  barrage  =  Sp. 
boraja  (cf.  D.  fcoroaojrr,  G.  horetech,  borreteek, 
Dan.  borasurt)  =  Pg.  borragem  =  It.  b 
borrace.  bor- 
rana,  i  ML. 
borrago,  bora- 
go,  NL.  fcorn- 
(boragin-), 
IGr.  irotyjd- 
uov,  borage, 
prob.  <  ML. 
borra,  burra, 
rough  hair, 
short  wool, 
in  rcf.  to  the 
roughness  of 
the  foliage ; 
cf.  boracSio, 
burrel,  eto. 
The  histori- 
cal pron.,  in- 
dicated by  the 
spelling  fratr- 
rage,  rimes 
with  courage; 
the  present  spelling  borage  Is  in  imitation  of 
the  ML.  and  NL.  borago.]   A  T 
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Borago  officinalis,  the  principal  representative 
of  the  genus,  occasionally  cultivated  for  its 
blue  flowers.  It  b  sometimes  used  as  a  salad,  occa- 
sionally In  medicine  In  ac  ute  fevers,  etc.,  arid  also  In  mak- 
ing cisret-cup.  cool-tankard,  etc. 

If  you  have  no  bottle-ale,  command  some  claret  wine 
and  bmrraot.  tlarttm.  What  You  WIU.  Iv.  I. 

Boraginace*  (bo-rai-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NT,.,  < 
Borago  (Boragin-)  +  -aeetr.]  A  large  order  of 
gamopetalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  herbs  or 
ahrubs,  natives  mostly  of  northern  temperate 

and 


regions,  distinguished  by  regular 
by  a  fruit  consisting  of  four  distinct  nutlets  or 
of  a  drupe  containing  four  nutlets.  The  leaves 


are  often  rough  and  hairy.    Some  tropical  species,  ss  of 

M  rs, " 
-.  It 
,t(if 
huglt 

■  (which  seeV  etc.  Often 


[ipica 

OrtiMi.  are  timber-tives,  <4hers  yield  dyes,  Imt  the  order 
ovtimlcal  valui 
1,  forget-nie-n 
Mintrrey  tSumphytumX  hugloia  (/.pmitew), 
'  etc.  Oft 


..  ...   ,,.,,„  h 

generally  U  of  little  ccoivomlral  value.  It  Inclndea  tbe 
nellotrope  (fMiotrup 


Of  or 


Hence  — 2.  A  drunkard,  as  if  a 


How 


■j  in 

mere  wine- 

of  wine !   Do  you  think  my  niece  wiU 
a  ttoradtiot  You're  an  absolute  eorn- 
Cotvmt,  Way  of  the  World,  Iv.  M. 


tuml,  forget -nie-imt  (JVaveoful,  alka 
net  (.incJiusal,  contfrey  {Sumphf 
gromwell t/.iiAojpmtnuml,  borat; 
spelled  Bomtoinateor.    Abo  calietl  AnftryfotUt. 

boraginaceoun  (b6-raj-i-ua'srjius),  a. 
pertaining  to  tho  Borattinatytr. 

boragin  eons  (lio-ra-jin'Y-tie),  «.  (<  MI*  oorapYj 
(boragin-),  borage,  +  -eout.]  I'crtnining  to  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  Borugmett,  a 
tribe  of  Boraginacetr ;  Ixiraginaccous. 

Borago  (br>-r*'go),  n.  [NL.,  ML, :  seo  borage.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Boraginacea. 
See  borage.    Also  spelled  Borrago. 

boramex,  n.   See  baromcU. 

boraat, «.  An  obsolete  fonn  of  Itorax.  Chaucer. 

borasCO  |l>y-ra*'k6),  n.  [Al*o  }«>rasea,  burrasca 
(and  borasque,  borrasque,  <  F.  bourrasquc); 
Sp.  Pg.  borrasca,  <  It.  fcuravtrvi,  now 
prob.  aug.  of  6oro  (bura) :  see  bora.] 
squall  of  wind ;  a  storm  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

t  ;  >      I  (bo-ras^us),  a.^  [NL.,^<  Gr.  Moaeooc, 


i  burrasca, 
A  violent 
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eious  palms,  containing  a  tingle  species,  a  na- 
tivo  or  Africa  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies.  See  palmyra. 
borate  (bfl'rat),  a.  [<  bor(ax)  +■  -ate1.]  A  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  boracic  acid  with 
any  base. 

boratto  (bo-rat'S),  n.  [Also  boralo,  boratta  (cf. 
D.  borat,  a  kind  of  wooler  woolen  thread);  <  It. 
burnt  to,  a  thin  fabric :  see  bolt3.]  A  stuff  woven 
of  silk  and  wool,  used  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth : 
perhaps  identical  with  bombasine.  Fairholt. 

borax  (bo'raks),  n.  [In  this  form  <  ML.  borax; 
early  mod.  E.  boras,  borras,  boraee,  borraee,  < 
ME.  boras,  <  OF.  boras,  borras,  bourras,  mod. 
F.  borax  =  Bp.  borraj,  earlier  borrax,  =  Pg.  bo- 
rax =  It.  borraee  =  G>.  Dan.  8w.  borax,  <  ML. 
Conor  (frortie-),  borae,  boraeum,  batiraei,  <  Ar. 
boraq,  biraq,  bauraq,  borax,  prop,  natron,  < 
Pers.  burak,  borax;  by  some  referred  to  Ar. 
baraqa,  shine,  glisten.]  Sodium  tetraborate 
orpyroborate,  Ne^B,,07  +  1UII20,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  boracic,  acid  and  soda,  it  is 
a  white  crystalline  solid,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
having  a  aweetlsh  alkaline  taste.  It  occur*  In  nature  tn 
solution  la  the  water  dI  lakes  in  Tibet,  Tatary,  China,  and 
California,  and  1*  obtained  Irum  these  water*  by  erapora- 
t*oo  and  crystallisation.  The  t'nlted  States  la  now  almost 
wholly  supplied  wlUi  borax  from  California.  Burax  la 
alto  prepared  ;ir".  ilk-tolly  from  soda  and  boracic  acid.  It  la 
morn  used  as  a  flu  In  assaying  operation*,  and  fur  clean* 
Ins  the  lurfaooa  of  difficultly  fusible  nietals  previous  to 
soldering,  sine*  when  melted  It  dlstolT««tl»moulllcoilds 
which  form  <m  the-lr  surface*  when  hosted.  11 U  alao  used 
in  glass  and  enamel  manufacture ;  aa  an  antiseptic,  par- 
ticularly in  foods,  because  Its  action  on  too  system  li  fee- 
ble even  In  comparatively  lance  doses;  and  aa  a  detergent 
Crude  bora*  Is  also  called  tines!.  Ol&as  of  borax. 
Ne*<nW-  Honey  of  borax.  Bre  Ao«ey. 

Borborite  (bor*b6.rit),  a.  [<  LI*.  Borboritet,  < 
1/rr.  ^ioftiiofjtrai,  pi.,  <  Or.  p&pfiopue,  mud,  mire, 
filth.]  A  nickname  for  certain  Ophitic  Gnos- 
tics, and  alao  in  general  for  one  who  holds  or 
is  supposed  to  bold  filthy  or  immoral  doctrines: 
in  modern  times  gpeei  Bcally  a]  i  plied  to  a  branch 
of  the  Mennonitea. 

borborygm  (bor'b^-rim),  a.  Same  as  borboryg- 
mus. 

bcrborygmua  fbor-bfj-rljr'mus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
ffoftJopey-u-oV,  <  )1op3of>ittiir,  have  a  rumbling  In 
the  bowels;  cf.  xapKopvyuie  and  nopnofrvyf,  of 
same  sense ;  imitative  words.  1  The  rumbling 
nolae  caused  by  wind  within  the  intestines. 

Borch&rdt'B  functions,  modulus.  See  the 
nouns. 

bord't,  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
board. 

bord-f,  n.    Same  aa  board*. 

bord*  (bord),  n.  A  striped  material  for  gar- 
menta,  made  in  the  Levant. 

bordage1  ibor'dij),  a.  [<  F.  bordage,  <  bord.  a 
ship's  side,  +  -age :  see  board  and  -age.']  The 
planking  on  a  ship's  side. 

bordage-  (bor'daj),  a.  [Law  F.  (LL.  borda- 
gium),  (  OK.  fcoroJc,  a  hnt,  cot  (see  bordar},  ■+■ 
•age.]  Under  the  Norman  kings  of  Englund, 
the  tenure  by  which  a  bordar  held  his  oot;  the 
servieea  due  by  a  bordar  to  his  lord. 

bordallsaundert,  a.  [ME.,  alao  board,  borde, 
burtl  alisaundrr,  bourde  de  Alisaundre.  etc.,  i.  e., 
'border  (embroidery)  of  Alexandria,' Alexan- 
drian work,  so  named  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.]  A  stuff  used  in  the  middle  ages,  prob- 
ably of  silk,  or  silk  and  wool,  and  striped.  Also 
burdalisauntlrr. 

bordar,  *•  [Also  border ;  <  ML.  bordarius,  cot- 
tager, <  borda  (>  OF.  borde  —  Pr.  (.'at.  borda  — 
Hp.  It.  borda),  a  cottage,  hut,  perhaps  <  Tent. 
(AS.  etc.)  bord,  a  board:  see  board.}  In  Nor- 
man times,  in  England,  a  villein  who  held  a 
cot  at  his  lord's  pleasure,  usually  with  a  small 
holding  of  land  in  the  open  field,  for  which  he 
rendered  menial  service;  a  cottar. 

bordet,        A  Middle  English  form  of  hoard. 

Bordeaux  (bor-do'),  a.  1.  A  general  term  for 
the  wines,  both  red  and  white,  produced  in 
the  region  about  Bordeaux,  France,  Including 
several  departments,  among  which  Girnnde  is 
preeminent  ;  speciflcallv,  any  of  the  red  wines 
of  this  region,  commonly  known  in  English  as 
clarets. — 2.  A  general  name  of  axo-dyes  from 
the  azo  derivatives  of  uaphthyl  amine.  They 
are  of  a  vinous  red  color. 

bordelt  : hor'del ).  ».  [<  ME.  bordel,  <  OF.  bor- 
det =  I>r.  Pg.  fW«W  s  Hi.,  burdt  l  =  It.  bordello, 
<  ML.  hortlrtlum,  a  brothel,  orig.  a  little  hut, 
dim.  of  borda.  >  OF.  borde;  »e..  bordar.  Bar- 
del  has  been  displaced  by  bruthrfi,  a,  v.]  A 
brothel;  a  bawdy-house;  a  house  devoted  to 
prostitution. 

Maklnti  ev,  n  hU  uwn  himsc  a  stew,  a  twnW,  and  a  sclxiol 
of  lewdnrsa 


i,  iwiwr,  exiging,  v  -rsornarc  ipp.  oorao- 
1  It.  bordart  =  Rp»  Pg.  Pr.  bordar  —  F. 
),  edge,  border,  <  Oorrfa*(>  It.  8p.  bordo  = 
rda  =  F.  bord),  edge,  side,  <  Teut.  (AS. 
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bordelert  (bor'del-«r),  a.  [ME.,  also  bordiUer, 
<  OF.  bordrler,  bordetier,  <  ttordel :  see  bordel.] 
The  kee|>er  of  a  brothel.  Ootter. 

bordello  (b&r-del'o),  a.  [It]  Same  us  bordel. 
li.  Jonson;  Milton, 

border  (bor'dfr),  ».  and  <i.  (Early  mod.  E. 
also  bordure.  Sc.  bortUmr ;  <  ME.  border,  bor- 
dure,  bordevre,  earliest  form  birrdurt,  <  OF. 
bordure,  earlier  bordeure,  mod.  F.  ftorrfsnr  =  Pr. 
8p.  Pg.  bordadura  =  It.  bardatvrn,  <  ML.  6or- 
datura,  bord«>r,  edging,  <  'Itordare  (pp.  borda- 
f«j»)  (>  It.  bordure  =  Rp,  P| 
border) 
Pg.  borda 

etc.)  bord,  edge,  aide,  mixed  with  bord,  a  board 
see  board,  where  the  two  orig.  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished. In  termination,  border  is  parallel 
phonetically  with  armor,  the  earlier  accented 
snflUx  -urt  oaring  weakened  under  loss  of  ac- 
cent to  -«r,  -or.]  L  a.  1.  A  side,  edge,  brink, 
or  margin ;  a  limit  or  boundary. 

Take  heed  t«  yourselves,  Uiat  y«  go  not  op  Into  Uu> 
mount,  .«■  tntrch  the  6or«Vr  ot  It,  fix.  xU. 

9.  The  line  which  separates  one  country,  sta 
or  province  from  another;  a  frontior  line  or 
march. 

In  bclagtnc  hi*  ^onf<r  Into  contact  with  that  of  the 
Panelaw.  Eastward  announced  that  the  tluo  of  rest  wsa 
oswr,  ana  that  a  time  of  action  had  begun. 

J.  R.  Grten,  Conq.  of  Kng.,  p.  188. 

8.  The  district  or  territory  which  lies  along  the 
edge  or  boundary-line  of  a  country ;  the  fron- 
tier:  specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  marches  or 
border  districts:  hence,  in  English  and  Scot- 
tish history,  "the  borders,"  the  districts  ad- 
joining the  line  separating  the  two  countries. 

The**  outlaws,  as  I  may  call  Uirrtx,  who  robbed  upon  the 
tnrdVis.  Bp.  Patrick,  Com.  on  Genesis,  xlvl,  34. 

4.  Territory;  domain. 

The  Lord  thy  Uod  shall  enlarge  thy  barter.  Deut.  llL  30. 

5.  Figuratively,  a  limit,  boundary,  or  verge; 
brink:  as,  he  is  on  the  border  of  threescore; 
driven  by  disaster  to  the  border  of  despair; 
"in  the  bortlers  of  death,"  Barrote,  Works,  IIL 
xvii. —  6.  A  strip,  band,  or  edging  surrounding 
any  general  area  or  plane  surface,  or  plaeea 
along  its  margin,  and  differing  from  it  by  some 
well-defined  chu.raet.er,  as  in  material,  color, 
design,  or  purpose,  (a)  A  narrow  lied  or  atrip  of 
ground  In  a  garden  Inclosing  a  portion  of  It.  and  gen- 
erally  divided  from  it  by  a  path  or  walk.  (6)  Ornamental 
work  surrounding  a  printed  page,  a  handbill,  a  drawing, 
etc..  th*  Maek  band  around  mourning  stationery,  or  tike 
Ilk*,  (c)  A  piece  of  ornamental  trimming  about  tlie  edge 
of  a  garment,  a  cap,  etc.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  harder*  of  garment*  were  made  detach- 
able, similar  to  the  apparels  of  tlie  alb,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  garment  to  another :  they  were  then  rich- 
ly embroidered,  and  an  especially  mentioned  in  wills  and 

And  beneath  the  cap'*  tonfee  gray  mingles  with  brown. 

H'Jssrrier,  The  (Maker  Alumni. 
(<0  la  her.,  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  when  of  different 
tincture  from  the  center.  It*  width  is  uniform,  and 
should  be  nise  fifth  the  width  of  the 
field.  French  heralds  consider  the  bor 


or  a 


der  aa  one  of  the  ordinaries ;  In  Kngllsh  '-. 
heraldry  It  Is  sometimes  a  mark  of  dlf-  ^ 
ference.   Tlie  lionlcr  always  rover*  the 
endof  any  ordinary,  a*  the  eherron,  fesa,  z~ 
etc.   When  a  coat  of  arms  Is  Impaled    V  \^       A  J 
with  another,  if  cither  of  them  lias  a  ^J^Y^L^ 
border.  It  Is  not  carried  alone;  the  pale 
bat  summnds  the  ontside  of  tlie  DcUi      a  nceder  Par/, 
only.   The  border  when  charged  wlUi 
an  ordinary  slsows  only  so  nineli  of  the  ordinary  as  comes 
naturally  upon  tlsst  psrt  ot  the  Held  occupied  by  the  bor. 
der ;  thus,  the  cut  represent*  a  tiunler  paly  of  sU  pieces, 
sjcure  ainl  argent. 

7t.  A  plait  or  braid  of  hair  worn  round  the  fore- 
head. 

I  did  try  two  or  three  borders  and  periwigs,  meaning  to 
wear  une.  P'PV,  laary.  May  »,  l*Sa. 

8.  In  milling,  a  hoop,  rim,  or  curb  about  a  bed- 
stone or  Ix-d-plato,  which  prevents  the  meal 
from  falling  off  except  ut  the  proper  opening. 
—  9.  pi.  The  portions  of  scenery  in  u  theater 
which  hang  from  alwvo  aud  represent  foliage, 
clonds,  beams,  etc.  Alveolar  border.  aim, 
lar  -Mltcrci  border,  in  a  hearth,  the  edging  al.nu  the 
slab-sbnle. -Byn.  /foorwfe.  ConSNe*,  ete.    See  6«ru,ii/,iey. 

II.  a.  Of  or  peiiaiiiing  to  the  border  of  a 

country,  sperlncally— <n\  In  England  and  ffcolland,  ol 
or  pertaining  lo  •  live  lM,n1,.r**'of  ttnise  coutitrlcs:  as,  the 
fceniee  barons  :  fsirrler  tlllevtv  (M  In  llle  t  lilted  "Isles 
ol  nr  pertaining  to  the  frontlcr-llne  between  the  »■  tiled 
ami  unsettled  part*  «d  the  eotintry  :  as,  a  A,ieifee  «|iiarrel. 

Border  niXAQ,  in  I',  .c.  hitt  .  one  of  the  pn»lavery 
party  In  MWuri,  who  In  1&S4  As  habitually  cr,«sed  the 
border  Into  Kansas  for  the  pnrynse  of  voting  Illegally  and 
of  intimidating  free-Slate  colonist*, 
border  (bor' der),  e.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bor- 
dure. So.  bordour;  <  ME.  ftorriarea,  bourdnren, 
border;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  broider,  frroWrr.J 
I.  traas.  1.  To  make  a  border  about;  adorn 


bord-lode 

with  a 
garden. 

Blvulets  tont<r*rf  with  tbs  softest  grass. 

T.  »  orfon,  Hbt  Eng.  Poetry 
2.  To  form  a  border  or  boundary  to. — 8.  To 
lie  on  the  border  of;  be  contiguous  to;  ad- 
join ;  lie  next. 

Sheba  and  Baunah  ssenter  the  Persian  Onlf. 
4t.  To  confine  or  keep  within  bounds; 

That  nature,  which  coiiteuuu  II*  origin. 
Cannot  be  teWsrd  certain  in  itself. 

Ska*..  Lear,  Ir.  1 

II.  Mran*.  To  have  a  contiguous  boundary 
or  dividing  line;  abut  exteriorly:  with  oa  or 
upon:  aa,  the  United  States  border  on  the  two 
^Teat  oceans. 

Virtue  and  Honoor  hs4  their  temple*  benferiny  cm 
sach  other  and  are  sometimes  both  an  the  same  coin. 

Addison,  Dialogue*  on  Medal*.  IL 
To  border  on  nr  upon,  figuratively,  to  approarh  eloeoly 
In  diameter;  verge  oil ;  resemble  closely:  as,  his  conduct 
sorters  Hpost  vulgarity. 

Wit  which  borden  upon  prolan  en  esa  .  .  .  deserves  to 
be  brscded  as  folly.       TVHoues,  Works  (ed.  17SS),  L  Si 

bordered  (bftr'derd),  p.  a,  [<  bonier  +  -«fa.l 
Having  a  border:  specifically,  in  ssolA.,  applied 
to  a  determinant  formed  from  another  by  atiding 
one  or  more  rows  and  columns.  Thu*,  a  aomVmf 

syinnietrieal  determinant  1*  a  determinant  formed  by  add- 
ing a  row  and  column  to  a  symmetrical  determinant, 
borderer  (bor'der-ir),  n.  fEarly  mod.  E.  (Sc.) 
also  bordurer,  hourdurer ;  <  late  ME.  borderer ; 
<  border  +  -er1.]  1 .  One  who  dwells  on  a  bor- 
der, or  at  the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a 
country,  region,  or  tract  of  land;  one  who 
dwells  near  to  a  place. —  S.  One  who  ap|>roach- 
es  near  to  another  in  any  relation.  [Bare.] 

The  poet  Is  the  nearest  hordertr  upon  the  orator. 

B.  Jonmm,  DUeovevtssL 

8.  One  who  makes  borders  or  bordering. 

bordering  (bAr'dcx-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bor- 
der, v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a  border,  or  of 
surrounding  with  a  border. —  S.  Material  for 
a  border;  a  border  of  any  kind;  particularly, 
an  ornamental  band  of  paper  placed  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  oi  a  room. 

bordering-wax  (bor'der-in^-waks),  a.  Wax 
used  by  etchers  and  aquatint  engravers  for 
forming  a  bordering  about  plates  which  are  to 
be  etched,  to  retain  the  acid,  it  is  made  nt  j  pans 

of  Burgundy  pitch  to  1  part  of  yellow  beeswax.  To  the** 
ingredient*,  when  melted,  sweet  oil  Is  added,  and,  alter 
cooling,  the  mixture  Is  poured  Into  water. 

bordor-kiiifo  <  bor'der-nlf ),  ».  A  knife  with  a 
convex  blade  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle, 
used  to  trim  the  edges  of  sods;  an  edging- 
knife  or  sod-cutter. 

border-land  ( bor'der-latid),  n.  Land  forming  a 
border  or  frontier ;  an  uncertain  intermediate 
district  or  space:  often  used  figuratively. 

The  Indefinite  vonitr  lami  between  tlw  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom*.  //.  Sprm»r,  rtrst  I'rtmiplea. 

border-lights  (bor'dtr-llta),  a.  pi.  The  row  of 
goalighta  behind  the  borders  in  a  theater. 

bordor-plano  (bor'der-plan),  n.  A  joiner's 
edging-plane. 

bordor-tower  (bor'dtir-tou'er),  a.  A  small 
fortified  post,  consisting  usuall  v  of  a  high  sonars 
tower  with  a  fiat  roof  and  battlements,  and  one 
or  more  maehieolated  protect  ions  for  the  gate, 
drawbridge,  aud  the  like,  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  inclosing  a  court.  Such  dwellln 


Tly  occupied  by  petty  li 
are  frequent  along  tlw  border 
land :  hence  the  name, 
border- wan-ant  (bor'der-wor'ant), ».  In  Seoti 
lair,  a  warrant  issued  by  the  judge  ordinary, 
on  the  borders  between  Scotland  and  England, 
on  the  application  of  a  creditor,  for  arresting 
the  effects  of  a  debtor  residing  on  the  English 
side  of  the  border,  aud  detaining  him  until  he 
finds  caution  that  lie  shall  aist  himself  in  judg- 
ment in  any  action  which  may  be  brought  for 
the  debt  within  six  months, 
bord-halfpennyt.  a.  Same  as  burgb-kalfrxunu. 
bord  laudt,  n.  [A  ME.  law  term,  appar.'<  bord, 
a  table,  hoard  (but  prob.  with  ref.  to  hnrdngt'*, 
q.  v.N.  +  land.']  In  feudal  late,  a  term  of  tin- 
certain  meaning,  defined,  from  the  apparent 
etymology,  as  the  demain  land  which  a  lord 
kept  in  Tiis  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
board  or  table,  but  more  probably  land  held 
by  it  tenant  in  bordage. 

bord-lodet,  a.  (A  ME.  law  term,  appar.  <  bord, 
a  table,  board  (but  prob.  with  ref.  to  bordage^, 
q.  v.),  +  forfr,  a  leading,  conveyance,  j  In  feudal 
lav,  some  service  due  by  a  tenant  to  bis  lord, 
involving  the  carrying  of  wood,  ete.,  to  the 
lord's  house. 


tized  by  Google 
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bordm&nt,  «.    [ME.  "bordman  (only  In  ML. 

fror</»iai»>itM),  <  oord,  a  tabic,  board  (but  prob. 

with  rof .  to  bordagt,  q.  v.),  +  m«?».]   In  lav,  a 

tenant  of  bord-land ;  a  bordar. 
bordont,  «.    A  form  of  bourdon. 
bordraget.  ».   See  boilrag. 
bord-serrice  (bord'ser'vis),  n.   [<  bortt-,  as  In 

bordagt;  bordman,  etc..  +  sfTrtor.]    In  feudal 

laic,  tne  tennre  of  bord-lands;  boruagc. 
bordure  (bor'dur),  n.    (.E«rly  mod.  E.,  <  ME. 

bordure,  <  OF*,  (and  F.)  bvrdxrr:  hd  fwrrJcr.] 

An  obsolete  or  archaic  form  of  border,  retained 

in  heraldry. 

The  nethereet  been  or  bordure  of  tbeec  clothes. 

Chaucer,  Huethiu*.  L  pro**  1. 
Instead  of  rails*  on.l  baluster*,  thorn  U  •  toruur*  of 
C»|4UI  letter*,  r.eefyil,  IWjr,  Aug.  SI,  166*. 

Bordura  oomponi.  se*  eompon*. 
bore1  ( bor),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bored,  ppr.  boring. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  sometimes  boar ;  <  ME.  feo- 
rrn,  borien.  <  AS.  Aorina  =  P.  borrn  —  OHO. 
tWwow,  MHG.  Aorw,  0.  fwarca  =  Icel.  ftora  =  Sw. 
borra  =  Dan.  bore,  bore,  =  I.,  for  are,  bore,  per- 
forate (see  foramen,  perforate),  =  Or.  «ta/*ir, 
♦upoti',  plow:  a  Mcondaiy  verb,  from,  or  from 
the  same  root  as,  the  formally  more  primitive 
noun,  AS.  bor  (=  D.  boor  —  MIX),  fcor  =  0.  ftoHr 
=  lccU  fcwr  =  Sw.  norr  =  pan.  f»r),  an  auger, 
gimlet;  ef.  Or.  pAfjoe,  a  plow,  connected  with 
•a^wjf,  a  ravine,  ddueif,  pharynx:  see  pharynx. 
Sec  Wei,  a.]  L  fraiui.  1.  To  pierce  or  per- 
forate with  a  rotatory  cutting  instrument; 
make  a  circular  hole  in  by  turning  an  auger, 
gimlet,  drill,  or  anything  that  will  produce  the 

to  bore  the  ground  for  water,  or  with  a  atick. 

Ill  believe  m  noon, 
Thin  whole  earth  may  be  koreil,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep.    „•»«*.,  M.  N.  D.,  UL  • 

2.  To  form  or  produce  by  rotatory  perforation : 

aa,  to  bore  a  hole  or  a  well. 


.  p.  911. 


of  the  well,  awl  a  fresh  supply  of*wi 
means  of  cKpsoslves. 

Eutier,  Modem  HU;h  Ezjilnalve*, 

5.  To  penetrate,  make,  or  gain  aa  if  by  boring; 
poah  or  drive  through  or  into  by  any  pene- 
trating action :  aa,  to  bore  a  plank,  or  a  hole  in 
a  plank,  with  a  rifle-ball. 

It  lulling  crowila  I  bond.  day,  Trivia,  111  3*6. 

With  great  difficulty  we  band  our  war  through  the 
moving  |Tce|  pack.  A.  W.  Untty.  Arctic  Service,  p.  108. 
4*.  To  befool;  trick;  overreach. 

At  thia  Instant 
e    raaroew     acme  1  Hen.  VT11.,  L  L. 

I  am  ahused,  betrayed,  I  am  laughed  at,  scorned,  hat* 
fled,  and  ftored.  It  aconia.    Fletcher,  Spanish  I'nrote,  W.  a. 

IX,  intra**.  1.  To  pierce  or  penetrate,  aa  a 
gimlet  or  similar  instrument ;  make  a  hole  or 
holes:  as,  the  auger  buret  well. — 2.  To  sink  a 
bore-hole,  as  in  searching  for  water,  coal,  etc. 
—  3.  To  be  suited  for  piercing  with  an  auger  or 
other  boring-tool :  as,  wood  that  ftorc*  well  or 
ill. — 4.  To  push  forward  or  through  toward  a 
certain  point :  as,  "  boring  to  the  west,"  Drydm. 

The  elder  streets  [of  Florence]  go  ooWaj  away  Into  the 
heart  of  the  dly  In  narrow  dusky  vista*  of  a  fascinating 
plcturetqneoea*.   //.  Jo«ut.  Jr.,  Trans  Kkrtrbea,  p.  171, 

6.  In  the  manage,  to  thrust  the  head  forward 
as  far  as  possible:  said  of  a  horse. -Syn.  X.  JVr. 

Jttrate,  tic.    See  penetrate. 

bore1  (bor),  n.  [In  sense  1,  <  ME.  bore,  <  AS. 
bor  (=  P.  boor,  fem.,  =  MLG.  bor,  m.,  =  OHO. 
bora,  f.,  G.  bokr  =  led.  borr  =  8w.  borr,  rn.,  = 
Pan.  bor.  neut.),  an  auger,  a  gimlet  ;  in  sense  3, 
<  ME.  bore  =  Icel.  bora,  a  hole ;  in  other  senses 
directly  from  the  verb:  see  bore*,  t'.l  If.  Any 
instrument  for  making  holes  by  liorlng  or  turn- 
ing, as  an  auger  or  gimlet. 
A  hole  St  for  the  die  or  square  Wv,  Jut.  M«itm. 

2.  A  hollow  hand-tool  used  in  nail-making  to 
hold  a  nail  while  its  head  is  being  formed. — 

3.  A  hole  made  by  boring,  or  aa  if  by  boring : 
as,  "an  auger's  ttore,"  Shnk.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  spedA- 
cally  —  (m  \  d.i  p  vertical  |.-rf.ir«t|..n  made  In  th*  earth 
Iri  search  of  wab*r,  or  to  iuu-i-rt*ln  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derlying strata,  as  in  searching  formal  or  other  minerals; 
a  bore-hole-  (6)  The  cylindrical  cavity  or  perforation  of 
a  tube,  rifle,  cannon,  etc. 

Hence  —  4.  The  caliber  or  internal  diameter 
of  a  hole  or  perforation,  whether  made  by  bor- 
ing^ir  not,  especially  of  the  cavity  of  a  gun  or 

Beside  th'  Artillery 
01  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  Aoare. 

/>ra!rtoii,  Noah's  Floud  (ed.  1«30),  p.  108. 
Hie  bortt  of  wind  Instrument*.  Bacon. 
6*.  A  wound  or  thrust. 

[  the  blue  sky. 
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bora,  in  the  game  of  curling,  to  drive  a  atone  doxternuely 
through  an  opening  between  two  guanta. 
bore2  (bor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fttxtr,  fcocr; 
apnar.<  ME.  bare,  a  wave,  billow  (once,  in  doubt- 
ful nse)  (cf.  F.  barre,  a  bore) ;  prob.  <  Icel.  bdra 
—  Norw.  baara,  a  billowcaused  by  wind ;  cf.  Sw. 
dial,  Mr,  a  hill,  mound ;  prob.  connected  with 
Icel.  btra  =  E.  bear1.}  An  abrupt  tidal  wave 
which  breaks  in  an  estuary,  the  water  then  rush- 
ing up  the  channel  with  great  violence  and 
noise.  The  tidal  wave  Iwlng  a  wave  of  translation,  the 
ahoajiiig  and  narrowing  of  caanncU  where  the  tide  rise* 
very  rapidly  produce  a  great  Increaae  In  the  height  of  the 
wave.  The  forward  part*  of  the  wave.  bMi,  In  shoaling 
water  advance  leaa  rapidly  than  the  backward  parts,  ana 
eo  canae  a  great  a*vniuulatlon  In  front.  The  moat  cele- 
brate*! tuttv*  In  tbii  old  world  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  In- 
dus, and  Brahmaputra-  The  last  Is  eatd  to  rise  b>  a  height 
of  12  feet.  In  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers  In  Bnuil  the 
bore  reaches  a  height  of  from  12  to  10  feet.  In  England 
the  I >ore  la  observed  more  especially  In  the  Severn,  Trent, 
and  Wye,  and  in  the  Solway  Frith.  The  bores  In  Mime 
bays  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fiuidy  are  very  reuiarkatile. 
In  some  ports  of  England  it  I*  called  er*yer  < which  *»•«•) ;  on 
the  Amazon,  the  prwewwu ;  ou  the  Seine,  the  bare* ;  and 
on  the  Garonne  and  Durdogiie  In  lYsnce,  the  mateartt. 

When  the  rise  of  the  tide  begins,  the  surface  of  the  water 
la  disturbed  In  mid -channel ;  but  the  water  la  not  broken, 
It  la  merely  like  a  common  wave.  But  a*  thia  rapid  rise 
elevate*  the  surface  suddenly  above  the  level  oi  the  flat 
sands,  the  w»ter  Immediately  raahe*  over  them  with  great 
velocity,  and  with  a  broken  front,  making  a  great  noise. 
And  this  Is  the  whole  of  the  tore. 

Airy,  Kncyc.  Uetrop.,  Tide*  and  Wave*,  p.  &li. 

bor©3  (b6r),  r.  f. ;  prct.  and  pp.  bored,  ppr.  bor- 
ing. [This  word,  verb  and  noun  (the  noun  in 
senses  1  and  2  appar.  preceding  the  verb),  came 
into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  IHth  century ; 
usually  considered  a  particular  use  of  Wrl, 
and  compared  with  O.  dritlen,  bore,  drill,  also 
bore,  weary ;  but  an  immediate  derivation  from 
bort*  is  pnilologically  improbable,  though  it 
may  be  explained  aa  a  twist  of  fashionable 
slang  (to  which,  indeed,  the  word  has  always 
belonged),  perhaps  resting  on  some  forgotten 
anecdote.  At  any  rate,  the  word  is  now  Inde- 
pendent of  fcorft.]  1.  To  weary  by  tedious 
iteration  or  repetition ;  tire,  especially  In  con- 
versation, by  insufferable  dullness ;  tease ;  an- 
noy; pester. 

••  I  will  tell  him  to  came,"  said  Buckhurat  "  Oh  1  no. 
no ;  don't  tell  hlin  to  come,"  said  Mlllbank.  "  Don  t  t»n> 
him."  IHtratli,  Conlngshy,  I.  10. 

Bolting  away  to  a  chamtier  remote, 
'  sbly^mf  by  his  Witen -gemote, 


Boreal  pole.  In  French  terminology,  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
See  ausrnsf  pott, 

under  aHjfraf.  -  Boreal  provisos.  In  zooaesp..  one  a!  tbo 


netic  needle  which  point*  to  the  south. 


province*  established  with  reference  to  the  dlstrilrutlo 
of  marine  anunal*  It  embrace*  the  North  Atlantic  aouth 
of  the  arctic  province  to  a  line  passing  through  the  naze 
of  Norway  aiwl  Oape  Cod. 

borean  (bd're-an),  a.  [<  Boreas  +  -an.]  Same 
as  boreal. 

Boreas  (bo'rf-aa),  n,  [L.,  also  Borra*,  <  Or. 
bopiar,  Attic  Boppae,  north  wind,  the  god  of  the 
north  wind;  cf.  Uuaa.  buri/a,  storm,  bvrranil,  a 
tempest  with  snow :  see  bora.]  1 .  In  Or.  myfA., 
the  god  of  the  north  wind. — 2.  The  north  wind 
personified ;  a  cold,  northerly  wind, 
borecole  (bor'kol),  n.  [Also  formerly  booreole ; 
<  P.  boerenkool,  borecole,  lit.  peasant's  cab- 
bage, <  borr,  peasant,  +  JtoW,  cabbage:  see 
boor  and  ooleA  A  variety  of  Brasrtea  oler arret, 
a  cabbage  with  curled  or  wrinkled  leaves  which 
have  no  tendency  to  form  into  a  hard  head.  It 
is  valued  chiefly  for  winter  use. 
boredom  (bor'dum),  n.  [<  bore*,  it.,  +  -rtom.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  a  bore,  or  the  I 


I  that  here  too  the  male  could  ***ert 
more  vigorous  eeredeiw, 
r  Eliot,  Tneophraatus  Such.  xv. 

The  state  of  being  bored ;  tedium ;  ennui. 
Some.,  stretching  tlietr  legs,  presented  svmptom*  of  an 
escape  from  bondom.  tfitrwli,  Young  1  Silts. 

Out  "sea-anemone,"  a  creature  with  which  everybody, 
since  the  great  aquarium  mania,  must  have  become  famil- 
iar, even  to  the  limits  of  peredom. 

HuiUy,  Critique*  and  Addle****,  p.  113. 

3.  Bores  collectively. 
bOTMt  (bo're),  n.    [Also  written  fcory,  bourree; 
<  K.  AoHfTrSr,  a  rustic  dance.]  A  dance  or  move- 
ment in  common  time. 

Dick  could  neetly  dance  a  Jig, 
But  Tom  wo*  best  at  bums 

Srei/1,  Tom  and  Dick. 

j<  Ir.  bothar  (pron.  bo'her), 


,i  all  joking, 
and  smoking 

Ingoldsby  Legends.  L  SIS. 

2.  In  raring,  to  annoy  or  impede  by  crowding 
against  or  out  of  the  way. 
bore3  (bdr),  n.  [Seo  frorc3,  r.]  If.  Ennui ;  a  fit 
of  ennui  or  listless  disgust  or  weariness. —  2t. 
One  who  suffers  from  ennui. — 3.  One  who  or 
that  which  bores  one.  or  causes  ennui  or  annoy- 
ance; anything  which  by  dullness  taxes  the 
patience,  or  otherwise  causes  trouble  or  an- 
noyance ;  specifically,  a  dull,  tiresome,  or  un- 
congenial person  who  tires  or  annoys  by  forcing 
his  company  or  conversation  on  others,  or  who 
persists  in  uninteresting  talk  or  undesircd  at- 
tentions. 

Society  Is  now  one  polished  horde. 

Formed  of  two  mighty  tribe*,  the  teres  and  bored. 

ffyrvn,  Don  Juan,  zilL  06. 
Learned  folk 

Who  drench  you  with  esthetics  till  you  feel 
As  1/  all  beauty  were  a  ghastly  burr. 
The  faucet  to  Id  loose  a  wash  of  word* 

AusnsU,  Cathedral 

A  sort  of  good>n*tured  persistency,  which  Induced  the 
Impression  that  he  waa  nothing  worse  than  a  well-mean- 
lng  (sire,  who  was  to  be  endured  at  all  lime*  for  tin-  s»ko 
of  ids  occasional  usefulness  ami  universal  choerfuliM**. 

T«ur>rt*.  Fool  •  Errand,  p.  St 

bore*  (bor).    Preterit  of  frewl. 

boresf,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  boar. 

bore8  (bor),  n.  [E,  dial. ,  stiort  for  borecole,  q.  v.] 
A  kind  of  cabbage ;  borecole.  Tuener. 

Boread  (bo're-ail),  u.  and  a.  [<  Or.  HoptAitK,  a 
son  of  Boreas,  riuptnt  (WopraA-),  a  daughter  of 
Boreas,  adj.  (fern.),  boreal;  <  lioywnc.  Boreas.] 
L  s.  A  child  of  Boreas. 

II.  a.  [I.  c]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  north- 
ern regions;  boreal.  [Ititre.] 

boreal  (Isi're-al),  a.  [<  ME.  borinll.i  LL.  ba- 
rrelling li.  liorrax,  Boreas.  J  Pertaining  to,  situ- 
ated in,  or  issuing  from  the  north;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  north  or  to  the  north  wind ; 
northern. 

Almve  the  Sllierisn  «nnw» 
Well  sport  amid  the  baenl  morning, 

T»nf.ieortA,  Peter  Bell. 
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boreen  tHVren'),  «■ 
a  road,  +  dim.  -in. J 
[Anglo-Irish.] 

boregat  (borVgat),  n.  A  chiroid  fiah  of  the 
genus  Hezagrammm :  better  known  as  bottieroH 
tmd  rocA'-frouf.    See  cut  under  Ueiagrammu*. 

bore-hole  (bdr'hol),  n.  A  hole  made  in  boring 
for  minerals,  water,  etc. ;  specifically,  the  hole 
in  which  a  blasting-charge  is  placed.  See  bor- 
ing. 2. 

boreinm  ( bor'inn).  n.  [Also  written  boriem  ;  < 
6orc*  +  -i»m.]  Tbe  action  of  a  bore;  the  con- 
dition  of  being  a  bore.  [Bare.] 

borem,  borrel't,  «■  [Early  mod.  E.,prop.  buret, 
barrel,  barrel!,  <  SIE.  borel,  buret,  <  OF.  buret, 
later  bureau,  a  coarse  woolen  stuff  (mod.  P. 
frsrciiH,  a  desk,  writing-table,  bureau,  >  E.  bu- 
reau, q.  v.):  see  burrel,  and  cf.  birru*.]  1.  A 
coarse  woolen  stuff,  or  garments  made  of  it ; 
hence,  clothing  in  general. 

I  wol  rrnne  out  my  borrt  tor  to  shew*. 

CAiruwr.  rtoL  to  Wife  of  bath's  Tale.  I.  3TA 

2.  A  kind  of  light  stuff  the  warp  of  which  was 
silk  and  the  woof  wool;  a  kind  of  serge. 
borel2!,  borrel*t,  a.  [ME.,  also  buret,  supposed 
to  be  a  particular  use  of  bortt1,  ».,  q.  v.  Some- 
times used  archaically  in  mod.  E.]  1.  Belong- 
ing to  the  laity,  aa  opposed  to  the  clergy- 

And  more  we  ae  of  Chris  tea  secrc  thlnge* 
Than  fcorvl  folk,  although  that  tbey  ben  « ' 
We  live  In  poveri  and  in  alwttnencc, 
And  bortt  folk  in  rlchesse  ami  duqierisc, 

('saucer,  8unirounrr '•  Tale,  L  Is*. 
2.  Bude;  unlearned. 

But.  sires,  because  I  am  a  bunt  man  .  .  . 
Hftvrtli  me  evettsed  of  my  rude  speche 

CAuucer,  Frol.  to  1-raiiKlin  s  Tale,  1.  41 
I  am  but  rude  and  borrW.       Spenter,  Kbep.  Cat.,  July. 
Thou  well  ever  of  a  tender  conscience,  sun  Wilkin 
though  thou  I  last  but  a  rough  and  6©rrW  bearing. 

S  uft.  Betrothed,  vU. 

borelyt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  bu/lu. 
borent.    Obsolete  form  of  born,  borne,  pp.  of 
fwarl.  Chaucer. 

borer  (bor'6r),  ».  [<  borel,  c,  +  -rrl;  =  O. 
btjhrer.)  1.  One  who  bores  or  pierces. —  2.  A 
tool  or  instrument  used  for  bonne:  an  auger; 
specifically,  ill  Great  Britain,  a  drill,  an  imple. 
nient  used  in  boring  holes  in  rock.— 3.  A  name 
common  to  manv  minute  coleopterous  inserts 
of  the  group  Xylophaga,  whose  larvte  eat  theii 
way  into  old  wood,  forming  at  the  bottom  of 
the'  holes  a  little  t  ocoon,  wlience  they  emerge 
aa  small  beetles.— 4.  Home  other  insect  which 
bores,  either  in  the  larval  or  adult  state. —  9. 
A  local  English  name  of  the  glutinous  hag,  Mur- 
ine glutinona.  See  cut  under  hag,— 6.  A  bi- 
valve mollusk  which  bores  into 
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especially  one  of  the  family  1'hnlndidtr. — 7.  In 
atom.,  tneterebra  or  ovipositor  when  it  is  used 
for  boring,  as  in  many  beetles,  flies,  etc.-  Annu- 
lar borer.  *e»  annular  —  Clover-root  borer,  *  small 
eonlytld  noetic,  Uvirjinui  frVWii  (Muller),  Imported  (run 
Eur  ipc  Into  America  end  very  injurious  to  Hover.  The 
Urvn  !■  cylindrical,  of  ■lightly  curved  form,  whitish,  with 
•  yellowish  head.  The  perfect  beetle  b  a  litUe  over  «  mil- 
Uraelrn  In  length, 
elongate-oval  la  form, 
•ad  of  a  brownish 
black  color,  the  ely. 
trs  being  reddMi  end 
somewhat  shining.— 
drape-root  borer, 
thi'  larva  of  ,rVj**rw 
}* "/nt^erou*,  a  ninth 
of  the  family  .f£yeri- 
ides,  which  lays  iU 
rggi  ia  Jnly  or  An- 
net  at  the  bn»c  of 

the  irrsj":  »i:ie,  eloee 

to  the  ground.  They 
I  are  white  Itealiyirrobt 
which  eat  Uw  bark 
and  tap-wood  of  the 
■rape-root,  and  traiu- 
fonn  totlirj.iiiinitate 
within  a  pod  like  co- 
coon of  gummy  aillc. 
to  which  bite  of 
wood  and  bark  are 
attached, 

boresont,  An 

obsolete  variant 

of  bauttm. 
bore- tree,  n.  See 

oour-free. 

bore-worm  (bor'- 
werm),  n.  A 
name  for  the 
ship-worm.  Te- 
rerlo  navalis:  so 
culled  oil  account 
of  its  boring  into 
submerged  tim- 
ber, as  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  piles,  and  the  like. 

bor  name  (bor'am),  «i.  [E.  dial.;  origin  ob- 
scure.] A  local  English  name,  in  Northum- 
berland, of  the  lemon  or  sand-sole. 

boric  (bo'rik),  a.  [<  6or(ax)  +  4c]  Same  as 
boraeic.  a 

boride  (bo'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  barton)  +  -Wo.] 
A  primary  compound  of  boron  with  a  metallic 
element. 

boring  (bor'ing},  «,  [Verbal  n.  of  bore*,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  perforating;  specifi- 
cally, in  mining  and  similar  operations,  tne  act 
of  making  a  hole  in  rock  or  earth  by  means 
of  a  borer  or  drill.  Thin  la  often  executed  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Wells  and  ehafta  inml 
feet  in  diameter  are  now  bored  without  bleating,  u  hat 
been  done  In  P»ru  In  el  n  king  artesian  wells.  In  the  neat 
northern  coal-aelda  of  France  and  belginm,  and  cUewnere. 
S.  The  help  made  by  boring.  Holesof  small  depth 
bored  with  the  drill  for  blasting  are  called  6ore-se»e*. 
be-eu  holm  bored  for  any  purpose  are  called  heWiuye,  and 
If  of  large  diameter  ess/Tt  or  wWZe,  according  at  they 
are  Intel  id  rd  for  see  In  mining  or  for  supplying  water. 
8.  pt.  The  chips,  fragments,  or  dost  produced 
in  boring.  Also  called  boring-ttusL— Three- 
handed,  boring,  m  mining,  boring  in  which  »  hnid-.'.mi 
b  operated  by  three  men,  one  of  whom  ho  lib  the  drill 
atkd  turne  it  at  the  work  proceeds,  while  the  others  alter- 
nately strike  upon  or  beat  It  with  a  heavy  hammer  or 
iledg».  When  one  man  ho  Ida  the  drill  and  another  baala 
It,  the  boring  it  tuv-hnrnUd;  when  the  name  penon  holds, 
the  drill  with  one  hand,  and  heab  11  with  the  other,  It  b 
eiu<i>fe  -aawie/f.   |  Eng.  ] 

boring-anchor  (bor'ing-ang'kor),  a.  Same  an 

SfTeilt-fnle. 

boring-bar  (boVing-bar),  n.  A  bar  to  which 
the  cut  tors  in  a  drilling-  or  boring-machine  are 
secured.    See  cutter-bar. 

boring-bit  (bor'ing-bit),  a.  1.  A  tool  or  instru- 
ment of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  used  for 
making  bole*  in  wood  and  other  solid  sub- 
stance*. See  bit1. —  2.  A  tool  much  like  a 
priming-wire,  but  more  highly  tempered  and 
with  an  end  somewhat  like  an  auger,  used  for 
cleaning  out  the  vent  of  a  gun  when  it  is  closed 
by  some  metallic  obstruction;  a  vent-gimlet. 

boring-block  (bdr'ing-blok),  n.  In  wee*.,  a 
strong  cylindrical  piece  fitted  on  the  boring- 
bar  of  a  boring-machine,  and  having  the  cut- 
ters fixed  in  it. 

boxing-collar  (bor'ing-kol'ilr),  n.  A  circular 
disk  in  a  lathe,  which  can  be  turned  about  its 
center  in  a  vertical  plane,  so  as  to  bring  any  one 
of  a  number  of  taper  holes  of  different  sites  con- 
tained in  it  in  line  with  the  piece  to  be  bored. 
The  end  of  the  piece  is  exposed  at  the  hole  to 
a  boring-tool  which  is  held  against  it, 

boring-dust  ( «r'ing-du»t ),  n.  Same  as  boring,  3. 

boring-gage  l  i>6r'inK.gsj),  it.  A  clamp  or  stop 
fixed  to  the  shank  of  a  bit  or  other  boring-tool 
to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  work. 
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boring- head  (bdr'lng-hed),  n.  1.  The  cutter- 
head  of  a  diamond  drill. —  S.  A  short  cylinder 
carrying  cutting-tools,  fitted  upon  a  boring-bar. 

bo  ring-machine  (bdr'ing.maihen'),  n.  Any 
an  puratus  employing  bor- 
ing-tools, such  as  the  bit, 
auger,  or  drill,  such  ma- 
chines are  need  for  boring 
both  metal  and  wcnaI.  In  the 
Bret  caae  the  boring-tool  b  a 
revalving  cutter  bcad.  and  the 
machine  b  essentially  a  drill. 
In  theae  machlnee  the  work 
may  be  stationary  while  the 
cutter-head  advances  at  the 
cat  b  made,  or  the  work  may 
be  advanced  or  fed  to  the  rela- 
tively ttatkinary  catter-bead. 
In  all  there  are  appliances 
tor  securing  a  variable  »jiecd 
and  for  adjuiifcig  one  tool  to 
many  klndi  of  work.  Tbey  are 
ateel  to  bore  out  heavy  rail- 
ings, gum,  cylinders,  wheel- 
hubs,  etc  The  wood-baring 
machines  are  essentially  ma- 
chine-augers.  The  aiwr  or 
bit  may  he  fixed,  or  may  have 
s  alight  Journal  inurement  aa 
the  work  proceeds.  The  block- 
boring  machine  l»  an  utiparatua 

consiating  of  two  augers  driven  by  hand  and  s  viae  for 
bidding  the  bolt  of  wood  from  which  a  Mod 
The  carpenters' 
boring  machine  le 
nu  migerinnporled 
on  a  movable  frame 
In  such  a  way  that 

h<  'Ire  eall  lie  Ik. red 

with  It  at  any  an- 
gle. It  b  operated 
by  ts'n  hatillre  and 
bevel  gearing,  Ihe 
operator  titling 
astride- the  in*  .-blue 
shile  lit  work. 

boring-mill 

(bor  ring- mil), 
n.  Same  as 
boring-machine. 

boring-rod        ■  L7 

(bor'  inp -rod).  ~ 
n.    Anointed  c«se«m- 
rod  to  which  the  tools  used  in  earth-boring  an  J 
rock-drilling  are  attached, 
boring-sponge  (bor'ins-spuiij),  a.  A  salt-water 
spongo  of  tho  genua  Cliona,  which  bores  into 
shells  ami  limestone. 

boring- table  (bor'ing-ta'bl),  a.  The  platform 
supporting  the  work  in  a  boring-machine. 

borisni,  ».    See  boreifm. 

boritht,  ».  [<  LL.  iWitt,  <  Heb.  borith  (Jer.  u. 
22),  tr.  in  the  English  version  '  soap.']  A  plant 
producing  an  alkali  used  in  cleansing. 

Borj*  (bor'Jft ;  8p.  pron.  b6r'h|),  a.  A  sweet 
white  wine  grown  nenr  Ssrsgossa  in  Spain. 

borley  (1'dr'B),  a.  [E.  dUlJ  A  boat  used  by 
trawlers  about  tho  estuary  of  the  Thames. 
X.  E.  D. 

borling  <  bor'ling),  a.  [E.  dial.]  A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  river-Umprey. 
born1  (bdrn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  I  em.  borcn  (often 
shortened  bore),  <  AS.  bore*,  pp.  of  beran, 
bear,  carry,  bring  forth.  The  distinction  be- 
tween 6omi  and  oorsc1  is  recent :  see  tVar1.] 
1.  Possessing  from  birth  the  quality  or  char- 
acter stated :  as,  a  bom  poet ;  a  burn  fool. 

.dtrcd'i  task,  not,  indeed,  in  the  wide 


borough 

To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  In  one's  mouth,  to 

Inherit  a  fortune  by  hlrth  •  be  born  to  good  lock. 

born1',  r.  f.  See  rVmcS. 

borne*  (born).  [See  ftoml.]  Past  participle  of 
bear1. 

borne3*  (born),  n.  Same  as  kmr**. 
bomw  (bor-nk  ),  a.    TP.,  pp.  of  boner,  bound, 
limit,  \  borne,  boundary,  limit  :  see  oosnt*.] 
Bounded;   limited;   narrow-minded;  of  re- 
strioted  intelligence. 
Be  (sir  Bobert  Peel)  began  life  a*  the  underling  of  Lord 
ahaUoSrat.  num  vteat,  must  Urmi,  and 
of  the  old  Tory  crew. 
V.  M.  Ortp,  Mac.  F.msjs,  Id  err.,  p.  tM. 

Bornean  (bor'ne-an),  a.  and  a.    [<  Borneo  + 
his.]   I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
island  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 
IL  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Borneo. 

bornedt,  p.  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  bmvned. 
Chaueer. 

bornetine  (bor'nWn),  n,  [<  borneio!)  4-  -cue.] 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon  (CioHiq)  secreted  by 
Drjfohalomopt  eampkora,  and  holding;  in  solu- 
tion a  solid  substance,  borneol  (C}ffHigO)»  07 
camphor  of  Borneo.    See  DrttobaUlnvpt. 

Borneo  camphor.   Sec  enmpaor. 

borneol  ( bor'nf-ol),  a.  [<  Borneo  +  -of.]  Samo 
as  Borneo  camphor  (which  see,  under  ru raptor). 

bornine  (brtr'uin),  a.  [Appar.  as  bom-ite  + 
-ine*.)  Telluric  bismuth :  same  aa  tetradymiU. 

borning,  borning-rod.  See  boning,  bo*ing*r«4. 

bornlte  (bor'nit),  a.  [After  Dr.  Ignatius  von 
Born,  an  Austrian  mineralogist  (1742-91),  + 
-ite*.]  A  valuable  copper  ore,  consisting  of 
about  60  parts  of  copper,  14  of  iron,  and  20  of 
sulphur,  found  mostly  massive,  also  in  iso- 
metric crystals.  It  has  a  peculiar  bronse-evlur  on 
the  fresh  fracture  (Itenoe  called  by  Conuah  mhiert  aerea- 
Seasore),  butetc.ii  laruUhct ,  an<l  frum  ihe  lirtghl  colors 

It  then  hmoiuis  It  l>  olleli  nalued  jmrpu  Of  tariryuicl 

cojtjier  and  eruVeci/c 

bornons,  bornoUBe.  n.    Kame  as  bum>war. 

borocalcita  (bo-ro-kal'sit),  n.  [<  borow  +  col. 
cif«.]  A  hydrous  calcium  borate,  supposed  to 
occur  with  other  borates  in  Peru. 

boroglyceride  (bd-ro-glis'e-rid  or  -rid),  i 
ooron  +  glgeer^in)  +  -mV.]~  An  antiseptic  sni 
stance  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  glyceryl 
borate,  or  propenyl  borate  ((^HjBOj,),  and  75 
per  cent,  of  free  boric  acid  and  glycerin  in 
equivalent  proportions. 

boron  (bo'ron),  a.  LNL.,  <  bor{ax)  +  -«•),] 
Chemical  symbol,  B;  atomic  weight.  10.95.  A 
chemical  element  belonging  to  the  group  of 
non-metals.  Two  sJlotmpic  forms  of  thb  element  are 
known,  one  a  brown,  amorphous  powder,  tlightlv  eolable 
in  water,  the  other  (adamantine  bornei)  crystalline,  and 
with  a  1  alter  and  hardneei  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
diamond.  In  all  IU  compounds  horon  appears  to  be  triva. 
lent.  It  dues  uot  occur  hi  nature  In  the  free  ttete.  lral 
toine  of  lie  com|ioni>ua  are  well-known  articles  i*f 
1  by  beating  boric  acid  at  a 
*  povo-rful  reilucitui  agent,  tach  as 


It  b  proparod  by  heating  boric  add  at  a  high 
with  tome  powerful  reducing  agent,  tach  aa 
potassium  or  aluminium.   Its  osygen  acid,  boraeic  acid. 


tempernlun  ' 


and  generons  spirit  of  the  king,  but  with  the  activity  of  a 
born  administrator.      J.  JL  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  S2S. 

S.  Innate;  inherited;  produced  with  a  person 
at  birth:  as,  born  wit:  born  dignity:  lu  both 
senses  opposed  to  acquired  after  birth  or  from 
experience. 

Often  abbreviated  to  b. 
Bom  in  u*  with,  inherited  by  birth;  received  or  fan. 


Wit  and  »  Worn  are  V-rn  ln'is  »  man. 

SeMen,  Tablc-Talk,  p.  SU, 

Born  of,  "prtuig  from. 
None  o/  woman  barn  shall  harm  Macbrlh. 

Shot.,  Macbeth.  Iv.  1. 

Born  on  the  wrong-  side  of  the  blanket.   '•■<■  UanJttt 
Bom  to,  dettlnedto  ftvm  birtli,  ur  by  right  of  birth. 
1  was  born  r«  a  gnod  estate. 

Unifl.  story  of  sn  lnjared  lady. 

In  one'a  bom  days,  in  ooe'i  lifetime.  [Culluq.) 

There  was  one  Mbt  Byron,  a  Xurtlkaniptontlilre  lady, 
whom  I  never  taw  before  in  my  born  dan*. 

Jheaanbon,  Crandlton,  I.  103. 

In  all  Am  born  day*  he  never  heern  tnch  tcreechee  and 
yellt  mi  the  wind  give  over  that  cbimbley. 

Jfrs.  Sam,  Oldtown.  p.  U. 

To  bo  bom  again,  to  become  regenerate  In  spirit  and 
character ;  be  ounvested. 

b  the  kingdom 
JohnhL  a. 


txcepl  a  man  6e  tc-m  again,  he  cannot  * 


ami  the  soda  tall,  borax,  are  extensively  need  Id  the  arts. 

boronatrocalcite  (bo-ro-na-tro-karsU),  ». 
[<  boron  +  natron  +  caicite.]  A  hydrous  berate 
of  sodium  and  calcium ;  the  mineral  nlezite. 
boroailicate  (bo^ro-sil'i-kat).  a.  [<  6or(ic)  + 
*ilic{ic)  +  -ate1.]  'A  double  salt,  in  which  both 
boric  and  silicic  acids  are  combined  with  a 
basic  radical,  as  datolite,  which  Is  a  boroeili- 
cate  of  calcium.  Also  called  mlicoborate. 
borough1  (bur'6).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bor- 
rough,  burrough,  borroxc,  burrov,  fcorotr,  owrow, 
etc.:  sometimes,  esp.  in  comp.,  written  boro  or 
fwro';  <  ME  oorsrc,  ooroicc,  borgh,  bnrgh,  bong, 
buruh,  etc,  burie,  bvri,  berry,  etc.,  <  AS.  burn, 
tntruh,  frara(gen.anddat.  byrig,  whence  the  sec- 
ond set  of  ME.  forms  above,  burie,  etc..  E.  bury1, 
q.  v.),  a  town,  a  fortified  place  (=  OS.  burug 
6sroasOFries.  bunch,  bureh  =  MD.  6wrcA,  dorri, 
D.  Ktiro,  frarof  =  MLO.  boreh  =  OHO.  bung, 
bune.bure,  MHO.  bure,  0.  6vrjf=  Icel.  borg  =. 
Sw.  Dan.  boras  Goth,  baurgt;  hence,  from 
OIIQ.  etc.,  ML.  burgue,  >  OF.  fcirir,  borg,  F. 
bourg  =  Pr.  bore  =  Sp.  Pg.  burga  =  It.  borgo); 
prob.  <  AS.  bcorgan  (pp.  Worst)  =  (loth,  bair- 
gan  =  G.  bergen,  etc.,  protect:  see  bury1,  bur- 
row1,  burg1,  burgh,  bourg1  (all  ult.  identical  with 
borough),  burgess,  bourgeois,  etc.  The  word  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  many  names  of  towns: 
Peterborough,  Edlnfeurp-fc  or  fcd inborn,  Canter- 
ftury,  Hamosrij,  Burgos,  etc.]  1.  Formerly,  a 
fortified  town,  or  a  town  possessing  municipal 
organization;  also,  a  town  or  citv  in  general. 
— 2.  In  England:  (a)  A  corporate  town  pos- 
sessing a  regularly  organized  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  special  privileges  conferred  by 
royal  charter:  usually  called  a  munkvpaf  bor- 
(b)  A  town  having  the  right  to  send  one 
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borough 

or  more  representatives  to  Parliament :  usually 
called  a  pnrliam**t<try  boro  ugh.  I  ntier  the  general 
Uwi  reaulalintc  municipal  gtjren  invent,  wtlb  same  escep- 
tkm*.  In tmrgtHV**  ol  each  buroagh  elect  a  ccrUln  n  am- 
ber ol  aiuiMilors  every  three  yrsrs,  and  Uwia  elect  the 
mayor  annually  and  half  the  aldermen  (who  serve  six 
years)  trlenutaUy.  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  councilors  form 
the  cuuibdl.  The  ourreawhidinK  terra  in  iSoollaiid  la  tVurpn. 
3.  In  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and 

loss  poptilotis'  than  a  city°and  differently  gov- 
ernwl;  in  general,  corresponding  to  tote*  in 

Other  States.  In  Minnesota  and  rennaylnnla  1U 
boundaries  are  identical  srith  those  of  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  county;  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
Uiey  Include  only  the  space  occupied  by  bouses  adjoining 
or  resrly  a-dj  iu>lnK-.  Aim,  one  of  ttie  Or*-  sdmioUtratUe 
subdivisions  of  the  enlarged  city  of  New  York. 
4tN  A  shelter  or  place  of  security. 


833 


»  + 
ft 


id  plains  flvlda  not  able  to  afford  us 
l  to  shelter  us. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p..  Hi. 

St.  At  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
perhaps  other  northern  old  corporate  town*,  a 
property  held  by  burgage,  and  formerly  quail- 
tying  for  a  vote  lor  members  or  rarluimrnt. 
X.  £.  D —  Close  borough,  a  pocket  borough. 

Lanamer*  la  neither  a  rotten  borough,  to  he  bought  nor 
a  dose  borxmgk.  under  on*  Qian  s  nomination.  Bulieer. 

Pocket  borough.  In  England,  tiefore  the  passage  of  the 
Befonn  BUI  of  I«l  awl  the  subsequent  legtaleUon  doal- 
tae  with  the  elective  franehlee,  a  boroogh  the  parliamen- 
tary rcprvsenuuon  of  which  was  practically  in  the  hiuidi 

I  ^,ieln,llvldualwUm«|T.b-  ~ 


which  returned  two  repreaentatl' 
t  a  slnale  Inhabitant,  the  proprietors  nominating 
— i  they  pleased,— To  buy  a  borough,  to  purrhsee 
the  power  of . milling  the  ilection  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  a  borough.    Under  recent  British  legislation 
thia  U  no  longer  possible, 
borough-t,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  burrovfl. 
bororjgh&t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  borrow*. 
borough-court  (bur'6-k6rt),  ».   The  court  of 
reeorafor  an  English  borough,  generally  pre- 
sided over  by  the  recorder. 

fliah  (bur'6-ing'gllsh),  n.  [Irreg. 
;ton  of  AF.  tenure  en  burg*  engloys, 
tenure  in  an  English  borough.]  In  late,  a  cus- 
tomary descent  of  some  estates  in  England  to 
the  youngest  son  instead  of  the  eldest,  or,  if  the 
owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the  youngest  brother. 

It  la  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  an  Institution 
closely  rcserohllnar  Bonnt-jh  Kmlith  is  found  in  the  Uwi 
of  Walt-*,  Kiting  the  rule  of  descent  for  all  cultivating 
villeins.  Jfavn*.  Early  Hist  of  Institutions,  p.  2SS. 

borough-head,  sj.  See  borrow-heatl 
borough-holder  (bur'6-hol'dcr),  n.  1.  In  Eng- 
land, a  headh.. rough;  a  borsholder.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] — S.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Eng- 
land, a  person  who  holds  proporty  by  burgage 
tenure. 

The  BorvuehkoUm  [Gstesheailj  are  qualified  by  ten- 
>  of  burgage  tenements,  which  are  particular  freehold 
w,  about  ISO  lu  number.   They  have  an  estate  in  fee. 

Municip.  Carp.  Krporlt  (ISM),  p.  liatt. 

borough-master  (bur'd-mas'ter).  ».  [<  bor- 
ough* +  master.  Cf.  burghmaster,  burgomaster  A 
The  mayor,  governor,  or  ball)  IT  of  an  English 
borough. 

(bur'6-mang'ger),  «.  For- 


boronghabip1  (bur'6-ship),  n.  [< 

-*Ai>7]    A  township ;  the  fact  of  co 

borough  or  township.    X.  K.  I). 
boroughshlp-'  (bur'o-ahip),  n.     [<  borough*  + 

-eAip.J    The  condition  of  being  security  for 

the  good  behavior  of  neighbors;  frauk-pledge. 

X.  F..  V. 

borough-town  (bur'6-toun),  n.  [<  ME.  burt- 
townTborowton,  a  town  wlilch  is  a  borough,  <  AS. 
burhtun,  an  inelosure  surrounding  a  castle,  < 
burh,  a  castle,  borough,  +  fia,  inelosure,  town. 
Henco  the  place-name  Burton.*  A  town  which 
is  a  borough. 

borowe1*,  bOTOWe'H,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
iwrroar1,  bttrough*,  etc. 

borracbiot,  bormchot,  n.    Same  as  oorarAto. 

Borraginace*.  etc.  See  Boragiuacea,  etc. 

borraaca  ( W-ras'k#),  n.  [<  Bp.  borreuca,  atorm, 
tempest,  obstruction  (see  6oraw») ;  dor  or  caer 
en  borrasca,  in  mining,  strike  or  light  upon  an 
unprofitable  lead ;  antithetical  to  bonanza,  lit. 
fair  weather:  see  bonama.]  In  mining,  barren 
rock:  the  opposite  of  bonanza,  1  (which  see). 

borrel't,  boners.  See  6orW>,  boreP. 

Borreliat  (bor'el-ist),  n.  [<  Adam  Borrel,  their 
founder,  +  -tsf.l  In  eccle*.  hist.,  one  of  a  sect 
of  Mennonites  founded  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  rejected  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  nubile  prayer,  and  all  ex- 
ternal worship,  and  led  a  very  austere  life. 

borrow1t(bor  6),s.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  borotee, 
borough,  etc.;  <  ME.  fcoroirc,  bonce,  etc.,  <  AS. 
borh,  borg,  a  security,  pledge,  also  a  surety, 
bondsman  (=  OFries.  6orA,  borch  =  D.  borg  = 
MHO.  borg,  O.  borg, jdedge,  security),  <  bear- 
gan  (pp.  boraen)  =  D.  and  O.  bergen.,  protect, 
secure:  see  borough^.  The  verb  onrroirf  is  from 
the  noun.]  1 .  A  pledge  or  surety ;  bail ;  secu- 
rity :  applied  both  to  the  thing  given  as  secu- 
rity and  to  the  person  giving  it:  as,  "with  baile 
nor  borroKe,"  Si>enter,  Shep.  Cel.,  May. 
V.  may  retain  aa  »»r.«r  my  two  priest*  Scott. 

8.  A  borrowing;  the  act  of  borrowing. 

Yet  of  your  royal  presence  IU  adrentnra 
The  o»rro«  of  a  week.  Stole,  W.  T.,  L  1 

8.  Cost;  expense. 


boscage 

borrow2  fbor'6),  r.  i.  [Origin  uncertain ;  prob. 
orig.  'take  shelter';  cf.  f>srrotcs,  shelter.  1 
Xaut.,  to  approach  either  land  or  the  wind 
closely.  Smytt. 

borrow3*,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  &orosi0»i. 
borrower  (bor'o-er),  ».    1.  One  who  borrows: 
opposed  to  lender. 

Neither  a  oorroirer  nor  a  lender  be : 

for  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edKr  of  husbandry. 

Sliak-.  Hamlet,  L  t 
S.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another, 
and  uses  it  as  his  own ;  specifically,  in  literature, 


inrrireua,  It'rn.,  cor- 

,»  bag,  purse,  pock- 
*e  burse  and  pare*.] 
□ent  for  extending 


boroughmon^er 

merly,  one  who 


ted  (licra  in/TifXi^ti'i^toTfyfTM. 

A.  FonbUtvfae,  Jr..  How  we  are  Governed,  y. 


(bur'6-mung'ger-ing),  a. 
 licking  in  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  a  borough,  a  practice  at  one  time  com- 
mon in  England. 

We  owe  the  KnglMh  peerage  to  three  sources :  the  spo- 
liation of  the  church  :  the  open  and  Hsgrant  sal*  of  Its 
honours  by  the  elder  Stuarts ;  and  the  borvmahmon/ferinff 
of  our  own  times.  Vunuli,  Conlngaby,  Ir.  4. 

borough-reeve  (bur' 6- rev),  a.  [<  borough^  + 
reerrf;  after  ME.  fesrArcr^,  <  AS.  burh-gerifa,'] 
1 .  Before  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
of  an  English  town  or  city. 


4.  A  tithing ;  a  frank-pledge. 

borrow1  (bor'6),  t>.  [v  ME.  boroicen,  borven, 
etc.,  <  AS.  borgian  (=  OFries.  borga  =  D.  bar- 
gen  (>  prob.  Icel.  borga  —  Sw.  borga  —  Dan. 
btirge )  =  OHG.  borgen,  MHO.  0.  oproen),  borrow, 
lit.  give  a  pledge,  <  6ors,  borg,  a  pledge,  se- 
curity: see  borrow',  s.]  1.  Iran*.  1.  To  take  or 
obtain  (a  thing)  on  pledge  given  for  its  return, 
or  without  pledge,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  the  thing  obtained  is  to  be  returned,  or  an 
equivalent  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  substituted 
for  it;  hence,  to  obtain  the  temporary  use  of: 
with  of  or  from  (formerly  at):  as,  to  Ixyrrov 
a  book  from  a  friend ;  to  &orro»  money  of  a 
stranger. 

thai  upon  our  lauds  and  vineyards.  Neh.'v.  i. 

5.  To  take  oareceive  gratuitously  from  another 
or  from  a  foreign  source  and  apply  to  one's  own 
use ;  adopt ;  appropriate ;  by  euphemism,  to 
steal  or  plagiarize :  as,  to  borrote  aid ;  English 
has  many  borroteed  words ;  to  borrow  an  author's 
style,  ideas,  or  language. 

These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  oorrot*  from  others, 
and  sometimes  make  themselves.  LofJtr. 

It  Is  not  hard  fur  any  man  who  hath  a  Bible  In  his 
hands  to  farrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  In  abun- 
dance. Jfttton,  ElkonoUaatea,  xiv. 

That  bs  the  way  wc  an  strong  by  aorrowv'suj  the  might 
of  the  elements.  fimrrton,  rlvllljuulon. 

3.  To  assume  or  usurp,  as  something  counter- 
feit, feigned,  or  not  real;  assume  out  of  some 
pretense. 

Those  borrow  d  tears  that  Sinon  shade. 

Sltak.,  Locrecc,  1.  IMS. 
Each  part,  deprlv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  suit  snd  stark  and  cold,  appear  like 
And  In  this  fcerruie  d  likeness  of  shrunk  death 


say  I  am  a  gnat  oorrouwr.  Pspt, 
borTOW-headt, ».  [Also  written  borougk-h*a4  ; 
orig.  (AS.)  "jntkborhhedftxl,  written  friOibork- 
hered  in  the  (Latin)  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor; <  frithborh,  a  tithing  (<  frith,  peace,  + 
6or*,  pledge,  security:  see  oorrowl,  «.),  +  Aed- 
fod,  head.1  The  head  of  a  tithing ;  a  headbor- 
ough  or  borsholder. 

borrowing  (bor'6-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bor- 
row!,  r,]  l.  The  act  of  taking  or  obtaining 
anything  on  loan  or  at  second-hand. — S.  The 
act  of  taxing  and  using  as  one's  own. 

Such  kind  of  oorroseiaj;  aa  this,  If  It  be  not  better'd  by 
the  Borrower,  among  good  Authors  is  accounted  PU- 
glarte.  Jftthm,  BUtoDokUstea,  ntu. 

3.  The  thing  borrowed. 

Vet  an  not  these  thefts  but  bormrinat  -  not  Impious 
falsities,  but  elewraiit  flowers  of  speech. 

Jer.  Taylor  (TV  Artif.  ilar.ilsi^meness.  p.  Hlfi. 

boiTOwing-days  <bor'o-ing-dait),  n.  pi.  The 
last  three  days  of  March,  old  style:  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  April,  and  supposed 
to  be  especially  stormy,    i  Scotch.] 

borrow-pit  <  bor'6-pit  ),  n.  In  csrtf  tngin.,  an  ex- 
cavation made  by  the  removal  of  material  for 
use  in  filliag. 

bor sella  (bor-eel'}),  n.  [It,  'borsella,  fern,,  oor- 
respondlng  to  bormllo, 
et,  dim.  of  borta,  a  purse: 
In  glass-making,  an 
or  contracting  glass. 

borgiolder  (bors'hol-der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
boskolder,  bor  folder,  bursth'.ider,  <  AF.  frori- 
talder,  borghisaldre,  repr.  ME.  borghes  aider: 
borghis,  gen.  of  borgh,  a  tithing,  frank-pledge; 
alder,  chief:  see  borrow*,  n.,  4,  and  elder*,  n.J 
Originally,  in  England,  the  head  or  chief  of  a 
tithing  or  frank-pledge;  a  headborough ;  after- 
ward, a  petty  constable.   [Now  only  local.] 

bort  (bort),  a.  [Formerly  also  ftoarf,  oourf ;  cf. 
F.  oorf,  bord,  bastard.  Origin  unknown.]  1.  A 
collective  name  for  diamonds  of  inferior  quality, 
especially  such  aa  have  a  radiating  crystalliza- 
tion, so  tnat  they  will  not  take  a  polish.  These 
are  crushed  to  form  diamond-powder  or  diamond-dust, 
whkh  Is  used  for  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones. 

2.  An  amorphous  variety  of  diamond,  brown, 
gray,  or  black  in  color,  and  known  also  as  black 
diamond  or  carbonado,  found  massive  iu  Brazil 
in  association  with  pure  diamonds.  This  Is  exten- 
sively used  as  the  cutting  material  ui  diamond  drills  end 
stone-saws,  for  which  onlinsry  diamonds  an  unstdled 
from  their  crumbling  and  cleaving. 

boruret  (bo'ro-ret),  n.  [<  bor(on)  +  niref,] 
The  older  form  for  boride. 

borwef,       A  Middle  English  form  of  borrow*. 

Boa  (bos),  n.  [L.,  acc.  oirresM,  =  Or.  (kif,  an 
ox,  =  E.  cow,  q.  v.  See  bocine,  beef,  bucolic, 
etc.]  A  genus  of  hollow-horned  ruminants, 
having  simple  horns  in  both  sexes,  typical  of 
the  family  ntirida  and  subfamily  Bovlna,  con- 
taining the  Oxen,  or  cattle.  Its  limits  vary;  it  is 
now  commonly  restricted  to  the  B.  founts,  the  domestic 
ax,  Isill,  or  cow,  and  clieely  related  species,  formerly  It 
was  aUiut  equivalent  to  the  subfamily  Bvrimw.  as  that  term 
is  now  used.   Het<  cut  under  ua. 

bona,  n.   See  boza. 

bosardt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  buzzard, 
BoscadeB  (bos'ka-dez),  ».  pt.  [NL.,  <  Or.  .totsnae 
(pi.  ;toonadte))  a  small  kind  of  duck.  lit.  feed- 
<  Jooiutv,  feed.]  In  Merrem's  cli 

anserine  birds  nearly  i 
lern  family  .tnatula-. 


(ifilS),  a  (jroup  of 
tensive  with  the  mi 


They  .  . 
port  reeve,  aa 

termed 


chose  their  own  baravnh  rmt.  or 
xl  of  Hie  civic  community  was 
Sir  K.  Crrtuv,  Eng  Coiut. ,  p.  60. 


2.  The  chief  municipal  officer  in  certain  unin- 
corporated English  towns  before  the  passage, 
in  183ft,  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
borongh-sesaionB  (bur'o-scsh'onz).  n.  pi.  The 
sessions  held  quarterly,  or  oftener,  in  an  Eng- 
lish borough  before  the  recorder,  on  a  day  ap- 


R.  and  J.,  rr.  L 
4f.  To  be  surety  for;  hence,  to  redeem ;  ransom. 
I  pray  you.  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Shalt.,  L  L  L,  v.  1 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  practise  borrowing;  take 
or  receive  loans ;  appropriate  to  one's  self  what 
belongs  to  another  or  others  :  as,  I  neither  6or- 
roet>  nor  lend  ;  he  borrow*  freely  from  other  au- 
thors.—2.  In  golf,  when  putting  across  sloping 
ground,  to  play  tV 


ball  a  littlo  up  the  slope  to 


boscago,  boskage  (bos'koj),  it.  _[<  ME.  boskage, 
buscage,  <  OF.  boscage,  mod.  F.  bocage  —  Fr. 
bosca'tge  =  Sp.  boscaje  =  It.  boscaggio,  <  ML. 
'botetiticum  (found  only*in  sense  of  'a  tax  on 
firewood  brought  to  town'),  <  ooseaur,  ouxeAiw, 
a  thicket,  wood,  <  OHO.  busc,  a  thicket,  —  E. 
bush1:  see  bush*,  bosk,  bosket,  bouquet.]  1.  A 
mass  of  growing  trees  or  shrubs ;  woods,  groves, 
or  thickets ;  sylvan  scenery. 

Tltc  rest  of  the  ground  u  made  into  srvcrall  Inrloeurea 
(all  hedgc-wucke  or  rowes  of  trees)  of  whole  fields,  raee- 
dowea,  sosmoej,  some  of  them  containing  divers  ackers. 

Diary,  April  1.  lois. 
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boscage 

food  or  sustenance  for 
>v  bushes  and  trees. 


a.  In  old  loir, . 
cattle  which  is  yielded 
boscb.  »•    Sec  both*. 

boschbok,  boahbok  (bosh'bok;  D.  pron.  bosk'- 
bok),  ii.  _TD.  ioscaAo*-,  <  ocwra,  wood,  =  K.  fcawsl, 
+  6t»*  =  E.  tMiea;1.]  A  na.au>  mven  by  tho  Dutch 
colonists  to  an  antelope  of  the  genus  Tragtla- 
yihun,  as  T.  sulvalicms.    Alao  written  bushbok, 

boaebvark.  bosh  V  ark  (bosh'vUrk;  D.  pron. 
boak'fark),  n.  [D.  boseheark,  <  botch,  wood,  = 
E.  6-aVjA.l,  +  cart,  used  only  in  dim.  rortua,  hog, 
23  E.  farrotc,  q.  v.]  The  name  given  by  the 
l>utch  colonists  to  tho  .Vfriean  bush-hog,  bush- 
pig,  river-pig.  or  guinea-pig,  an  the  species  of 
aquatic  swine  of  the  genua  1'ntamoeharus  art' 
variously  called,  p,  a/ricauus,  <ir  P.  iiiefui,  is  a  mld- 
dle-slxed  twine  with  large,  strong,  protrusive  canine  teeth 
and  [i 
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potamia,  who  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  never 
occupied  a  house,  lived  entirely  on  herbs,  and 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  worship  of 
God  in  prayers  and  hymns.  Sometimes  called 
tira:t 


bosky  (be 


[<  bosk  +  -j/i.    Cf.  trntky, 


BoselaphUB  (bos-el'a-fus),  a.  [Nli.,  irreg.  <  L. 
boa  (Gr.  rJoff),  ox  (or  rather  NL.  But  as  a  go- 
neric  name),  +  Gr.  t'jtooc,  stag.]  A  genua  of 
largo  bubaline  antelopes,  including  the  nylghau 
(B.  trtujoatmelHs),  etc. 
boeh't  ('bosh),  n.  [Prob.  <  F.  flwiw-Ac  (cf.  debosh 
and  oWwura),  a  sketch,  <  OF.  'esboche  =  Sp. 
esbom  —  Pg.  eshocv  —  It.  sbosio  (also,  with  dif- 
1  prefix,  abbozxi),  a  sketch;  with  verb,  F. 
<  OF.  csfeawrAer,  rtrfcoeacr  =  Pg.  esbo- 
ear=  It.  »fto«arc  (also  abbozenre,  sketch),  <  pre- 
fix *-,  ($-,  L.  cjr-,  ont,  +  bmua,  a  rough  draft,  a 
blotch,  swelling,  =  F.  botse,  >  B.  6o**l,  q.  v.  Cf . 
OH.  boetse,  ©««fsf-,  a  sketch,  I),  boelmren,  mold, 
emboss,  of  same  ult,  origin.]  A  rough  sketch ; 
an  outline ;  a  figure. 

Tho  both  of  an  argument,  .  .  .  the  ahadow  of  a  syllo- 
gism. r*<  Studmt,  II.  917. 
To  CDt  a  (MSA,  to  make  a  display ;  cut  a  furore. 
boah1t(bosh),r.  t.  [<6<mA>,m.]  To  cut  a  figure ; 
make  a  show.  Tatlcr. 
bosh'-'  (bosh),  n.  f<  Turk,  boas,  empty,  vain, 
useless,  futile,  void  of  meaning :  a  word  adopt- 
ed into  E.  use  from  Monet's  novel  "Ayesha" 
(1834),  in  which  it  frequently  occurs  in  its  Turk, 
sense:  aa,  "this  firman  is  both  —  nothing."] 
Utter  nonsense ;  absurd  or  foolish  talk  or  opin- 
I;  trash.  [Oolloq.] 

i  call  ana*. 

w.  a. 

I  always  Ilk*  to  read  old  Darwin'*  I.ove*  of  the 
Soak  u  it  Is  In  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

KinpsUf,  Two  Ynn  Ago,  x. 

bosh*  (bosh),  f.  f .  [<  6o»A»,  a.]  To  make  bosh 
or  nonsense  of ;  treat  aa  bosh ;  spoil ;  humbug. 
[Slang.] 

both3  (bosh),  h.  [See  boshes.]  1.  See  boshes. 
—  2.  A  trough  in  which  bloomery  tools  (or,  in 
copper-smelting,  hot  ingots)  are  cooled.  Jfcty- 
mosrf,  Mining  Glossary. 

bosh ',  bosch  (bosh),  a.  [Short  for  Bosch  bu tier, 
i.  e.,  imitation  butter  made  at '»  Ilertogmbosch 
or  .few  Bosch  (F.  Bois-ic-lhu:),  lit,  'tl 
wood,'  a  city  of  the  Netherlands:  P. 
E.  AuaAl.]  A  kind  of  imitation  butter;  butter- 
ine:  a  trade-name  in  England. 

boah&h  (bosh'S),  *.  [Turk.]  A  silk  handker- 
chief made  in  Turkey. 

boshes  (bosh'ei),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  G.  botehung,  a 
slope,  <  boschen,  slope,  <  G.  dial.  (Swiss)  botch, 
turf,  sod.]  The  lower  part  of  a  blast-furnace, 
extending  from  the  widest  part  to  the  top  of  the 
hearth.  In  the  older  form*  of  b)u*t-furn*ce  there  waa  a 
marked  division  into  specific  vine*.  In  many  of  toe  more 
approved  modern  forma  there  arc  no  mien  definite  limita, 
but  a  gradual  curvature  from  top  to  tiottom.  In  audi 
eaaea  It  U  diffkult  to  aay  where  the  hoe  tea  begin  or  end. 

Bosjeaman  ibosh'cs-rnan),  a.    [S.  African  !>.] 

Same  as  bHshman,  2. 
bosk  (bosk),  a.    [<  ME.  bonks,  also  buske.  unas- 
sibllated  forms  of  friMftl,  q.  v.  Cf .  bosatoe,  fcosity.] 
A  thicket;  a  small  close  nulural  wood,  espe- 
cially of  bushes.    [Old  and  poetical.] 

Blowing  bosks  of  wilderness.         7Vn nylon.  Princess,  I. 
The  wondrous  elm  that  •ormcd 
To  my  young  fancy  like  an  airy  t*uk. 
Polled  by  a  ainjrle  item  uiion  th«'  i  arth. 

J.  ii.  HtM,mt,  Kalhrlnv  L 
boakage.  ».    See  boscage. 
bosket,  bosquet  (bos'kot),  a.    [<  F.  bosquet  (= 
Sp.  bouquet*  =  It.  tnnrhrtto),  dim.  of  OF.  tmt,  a 
thieket :  see  b«in,  Ixuk.  fciwAi,  and  cf,  bouquet 
and  fc«wm<;e.  ]   A  grov* :  a  thicket  or  small  plan- 
tation in  a  ganlfn.  park,  etc.,  formed  of  trees, 
slim!*,  or  tall  plantK.    Also  written  biuket. 
boakiness    !■■  «'ki-ne.<),  n.    [<  bosky  +  -a«w.] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  bosky,  or  covered  with 
thickets. 

Boskol  (boa'koi),  a.  ;>f.  [Gr.  jtooaoi,  pi.  of  ,to- 
ck6c,  a  herdsman,  <  .Vxivtv  feed,  graze.]  An 
ancient  body  of  monks  in  Palestine  and  Meso- 


buthf/.]  Woody ;  consisting  of  or  covered  with 
bushes ;  full  of  thickets. 

Thia  b  Britain :  a  little  Ulaad  with  little  lake*.  HUle 
rivers,  quiet  (*«*y  tlelda.  hut  mighty  Intereste  and  power 
>d  th..  world.     Tit  Ceafary,  .VXVlL  104. 


and  a.  [<  Bo*aia  +  -oc.] 

smo  as  Jiomuin. 

All  Utla  petty  peraoctttlon  haa  maile  Auatrian  rule  odlima 

>ortnijiAt/K  Hn.,  Jf.  a.,  XXXIX.  Its. 
(bos'ni-an),  a.  and  a.  [<  Bosnia  + -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Bosnia,  a  nominal 
province  of  Turkey,  lying  west  of  Servia,  the 
administration  of  whicn  waa  transferred  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878. 
U.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bosnia, 
bosom  (buz'um  or  biS'xum),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod,  E.  also  bomnnc,  ooosorac;  <  ME.  ooaom, 
urn  in,  bowm,  <  AS.  bositm,  bosm  (zs  OS.  bosom  = 
OFries.  botm  =  D.  boecem  =  MLG.  busem,  boscm, 
bossrn,  1,0.  OitMfiH  —  OHG.  buosttm,  buosam, 
MHO.  bvostm,  buosen,  G.  fcuscn),  bosom;  per- 
haps orig.,  like  fathom,  the  space  between  the 
two  arms;  with  formative  -*m,  <  boh.  boti,  arm : 
sco  froa//*1.]  L".  1.  The  breast;  tie  subcla- 
^Han  and  mammary  regions  of  the  thorax  of  it 
human  being;  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

And  ahe  turn  A  —  her  Ummt  ahaken  with  a  andden  rtortn 
of  aiglia.  Tmnywm,  Lorkaley  HalL 

2.  Tliot  part  of  one's  clothing  which  covers  the 
breast ;  especially,  that  portion  of  a  shirt  which 
covers  the  bosom,  generally  made  of  liner  ma- 
terial than  the  rest. 

And  be  put  hi*  hand  into  hla  kw*  again ;  and  plucked 
it  out  of  lii.  bosom,  and.  behoW,  it  waa  turned  again  aa 
Ilia  other  fleah.  Ex.  Iv.  7. 

3.  The  inclosure  formed  by  the  breast  and  Uie 
arms;  hence,  embrace;  compass ;  inclosure :  as, 
to  lie  in  one's  bosom. 

Thoy  which  lie.  within  the  bosom  of  that  church. 


boas 

boaomer  (bnx'um-*r  or  ba'mm-er),  a. 
or  that  which  embosoms.  [Rare.] 
Bine  !  Tia  the  life  of  heaven  -  the  < 
Of  Cynthia  .  .  .  the  hwooier  of  cloud*. 

KsaU,  Sonnet. 

bosom-spring  (buz'um-spring),  n.  A  spring 
rising  in  the  bosom  or  heart;  heart-spring; 
heart-joy.  [Bare.] 

From  thee  that  bosam-syring  of  rapture  flowa 
Which  only  Virtue,  tranquil  Virtue,  know*. 

Bnqtrrt.  Pleaaurev  of  Memory,  1L 

boaom-staff  (bnz'um-staf),  n.  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  s%fmmetry  of  the  bo6om  or  cen- 
tral concavity  of  a  millstone. 

boaomy  (bnz'um-i  or  bo'znm-i),  a.  [< 
+  Full  of  sheltered  i 

.v.  d. 

boson1  fbo'sn^,  n.    A  corruption  of  boat 
representing  its  common  pronunciation. 
The  merry  boson  from  hla  aide. 
Bit  whiatle  take*. 

Xrryifen.  Albion  and  Albaalua.  it  8. 
boson*!,  a.    [Appar.  <  OF.  *oojwa,  dim.  of  ftoee, 
a  boss :  see  oojuA.]    A  bolt  for  tho  crossbow, 
having  a  round  knob  at  tho  end,  with  a  small 
point  projecting  from  it. 

bosponan  (bos-po'ri-an),  a.  [<  bosporus  + 
-i-aa.]  Pertaining  to  a  bosporus,  particularly 
(with  a  capital)  to  the  Thracian  or  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  or  to  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bosporus  named  from  the  latter  (about  500 
a.  c.  to  a.  v.  259). 

The  Alana  forced  the  Airperian  kings  to  pay  then 
tribute,  and  eitermioated  the  Taurlatia.  Toot*. 

bospoma  (bos'po-rus),  n.  [I<„  sometimes  in 
erroneous  form  bosjikorut,  <  Gr.  /io<rxopor,  a 
name  applied  to  several  straits,  for  jiobc  >r4pof. 
lit,  ox's  ford  (cf.  E.  Ihford,  <  AS.  O^rWorii, 
oxen's  ford) :  /tooc,  gen.  of  iW?,  an  ox  (see  Bot) ; 
irrffjof ,  passage,  ford  (akin  to  E.  ford)  ( >  E  pore), 
<  xtpav,  pass  over,  cross,  —  E.  fare,  go :  see 
fare,  pore3.]    A  strait  or  channel  between  two 


seas,  or  between  a  sea  and  a  lake, 
larly  applied  aa  a  proper  name  to  the  avail  lietween  the 
»i  of  Marmora  and  tho  Black  Sea,  formerly  the  Thrariaa 
■,  and  to  the  atralt  of  Yenlkalc,  or  t'lmmerimn  Boa- 


ried'by'tbe  angela'lntd  Abraham  i  Sown*.    '  Lulu.  ivt.  a 
4.  The  breast  as  the  supposed  abode  of  tender 
affections,  desires,  and  passions. 
Their  eoul  waa  poured  out  into  their 

Anger  reateth  in  the  bosom  of  foola. 

Ilctice  the  weighing  of  motives  ruuit 
to  the  basm*  of  the  Inillvldttat 


lam.  II.  it 
Eccl.  vlL  ». 


•  P-lft. 

5|.  Inclination;  desire. 

You  ahall  have  yimr  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

SAat.,  M.  for  M.,  Iv.  X. 

0.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  or  repre- 
senting in  some  respect  the  human  bosom  as  a 
sustaining  surface,  an  inclosed  place,  the  inte- 
rior, the  inmost  recess,  etc. :  a8(  tho  bosom  of 
the  earth  or  of  the  deep. 

t'pon  the  bosom  of  the  ground.     Shak.,  K.  John,  Iv.  1. 

Klip*  Into  tho  bosom  of  the  lake.  Tennoson,  Prtneeaa,  rll. 
7.  A  recess  or  shelving  depression  around  the 
eye  of  a  millstone.  —  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in  the 

alMMle  of  the  bleaaeil :  in  allnnon  to  the  parable  of  lllvca 
and  Lararu*.  Luke  vvi.  in  :il.  In  the  bosom  of  one's 
family,  in  the  privacy  of  one'*  home,  and  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  family  affection  and  confidence.  To  take  to 
one's  bosom,  to  marry. 

II.  <i.  [The  noun  used  attributively.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tho  bosom,  either  literally  or 

figuratively.  In  particular  —  to)  Worn  or  carried  on  or 
In  the  hoaom  :  a*,  a  bosom  brooch.  (6)  t'hertihed  In  the 
but, i In  :  aa,  a  bosom  iln  ;  a  bosom  secret.  (c>  Intimate  ; 
familiar ;  cunOdelltlal :  as,  a  ooiont  friend. 

The  bosoms  admonition  of  a  Friend  i*  a  Preebytery  and 
a  I  'onilaUiry  to  Uiein.  MUltm,  Uef.  in  Enit.,  I. 

bosom  (baz'uui  or  liO'xum),  r.  f.    [<  bonom,  «.] 

1 .  To  inclose,  harbor,  or  cherish  in  the  bosom ; 
embrace  ;  keep  with  core  ;  cherish  intimately. 

Bosom  up  mv  rounacl, 
You'll  And  it  wholeeotne.    ShoJc.,  lien.  VIII.,  I.  1. 
Pull  from  the  llon'a  hug  hi*  basomd  whelp.    J.  ISaUlts. 

2.  To  conceal ;  hide  from  view ;  embosom. 

To  happy  convent*,  Noroui'd  deep  In  vines. 

Pops.  Uunciad.  iv.  S01. 

bosom-board  (biiz'um-bflrd),  n.  A  board  upon 
which  the  bosom  of  a  shirt  or  other  garment  Is 


pomi,  which  connect*  the  tea  of  Azov  with  the  Black  Sea. 

bosquet,  n.   See  bosket. 

boaa1  (bos),  n.  [<  ME.  60s,  bote,  bote,  a  boss,  < 
OF.  fcrxr,  tho  boss  of  a  buckler,  a  boteh  or  boil, 
F.  boivte,  boss,  hump,  swelling,  =  Pr.  bosm  = 
It.  Iroxza,  a  blotch,  swelling  (also  OF.  (Norm.) 
bochc,  >  ME.  bocche,  E,  fcofc*',  q.  v.);  prob.  < 
OHG.  boio,  a  bundle  (of  llax),  6rir,  a  filow,  < 
tocos,  MHO.  tosea,  G.  bosten,  strike,  beat,  =  E. 
tenfl :  s«o  bea.0.  Cf.  emboss.'}  1.  A  protuber- 
ant part;  a  round,  swelling  process  or  exerea. 
cenco  on  tho  btxly  or  upon  some  organ  of  an 
animal  or  plant.  Hence  —  2f.  (a)  A  hump  or 
hunch  on  the  lwtek ;  a  humpback,  (b)  A  bulky 
animal,   (c)  A  fat  woman. 

Be  aho  aeuer  to  ttralght,  thtnke  her  croked.  And  wrest 
all  part*  ot  hlr  l»nly  to  the  wont,  be  ahe  neuer  ki  worthy. 
If  ahee  lie  well  actte,  then  call  hlr  a  Pass*,  it  alender,  a 
Haalli  twyggc.  Lulu,  Euphuea,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  Ilk. 

Disdainful  Turkeaa  and  unrevernid  boss  > 

Martou*.  Tamburlauie.  I..  UL  X. 

3.  A  stud  or  knob. 


nt  of  allvcr,  Ivory,  or  other  material  uted  on  bri- 
dle*, harneaa,  the  centers  of  ancient  ihlelda.  etc.  or  al- 
flxed  t4>  any  object.  Howe*  are  placed  at  regular  Inter- 
val! on  the,  tide*  of  aorao  book-cover*,  for  the  purpose  of 
pmerrtng  the  gilding  or  the  leather  of  the  cover  from 
abrasion. 

He  runneth  .  .  .  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  hit  bucklers. 

Job  xv.  90. 

On  the  high  altar  I*  placed  the  Statue  of  the  B.  Virgin 
and  our  Saviour  in  white  marble,  which  ha*  a  bosse  in  the 
girdle  coiuuating  of  a  very  fairs  and  rich  sapphire,  with 
divers  other  stones  of  price.    £r*iyn,  Diary,  Oct,  t,  latt. 

A  number  of  prominent  craga  and  bosses  of  rock  project 
beyond  the  general  aurface  of  the  ground. 

tirikis.  Ice  Age,  p.  17. 

4.  In  mhJ/j.,  a  projecting  mass  to  be  after- 
ward cut  or  carved.— 6.  In  arch.,  anc 
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tured  with  armor1*!  bearings  or  other  devices; 
also,  any  projecting  ball  or  knot  of  foliage,  etc., 
wherever  placed. — 6.  In  meek.:  (a)  The  en- 
larged part  of  a  shaft  on  which  a  wheel  is  to 
be  keyed,  or  any  enlarged  part  of  the  diame- 
ter, as  the  end  of  a  separate  piece  in  a  line  of 
shafts  connected  by  couplings.  Hollow  shafts 
through  which  others  pass  are  sometimes  also 
called**)****,  but  improperly.  (6)  A  swage  or 
die  used  for  shaping  metals.— 7.  In  ordnance: 
(n)  A  cast-iron  plate  fastened  to  the  back  of  a 
traveling-forge  hearth.  (A)  Any  protuberance 
or  lug  upon  a  piece  of  ordnance. —  8.  A  soft 
leather  cushion  or  pad  used  for  bossing  (which 
ice),  and  also  for  cleaning  gilded  surfaces  and 
the  like  in  porcelain-  and  glass-manufacture.— 
&i.  A  water-conduit  in  the  form  of  a  tun-bellied 
figure;  a  head  or  reservoir  of  water.  B.Jonson. 
bosB1  (bos),  c.  t.    [<  ME.  boeeu,-  from 

the  noun.]  1.  To  ornament  with  bosses ;  be- 
stud. 

Turkey  cushions  toti'if  with  pearl. 

■Sao*.,  T.  of  the  8.,  II.  1. 
Hut  g  lotions  rsplcr  and  lungers  all  bust  with  pillars  of 
■old.  MUMtUM,  Father  Hubbard  a  Tales. 

JWd  with  lengths 
(If  classic  frleic.  Ttnnywm,  Princess  li. 

S.  In  eeram.,  to  bring  (a  surface  of  boiled  oil) 
to  perfect  uniformitv.    See  boning,  1. 

boss-t  (bos),  h.  [<  SlE.  boar,  bote,  a  cask;  of. 
OF.  busse,  a  caak,  D.  bus,  a  box,  bos,  a  pack- 
age :  see  bar9.]  A  cask,  especially  a  small  cask ; 
a  leather  bottle  for  wine — old  boast.  [A  term  of 
control)*,  proh.  s  partlculsr  use  of  onssa.a  cuk,  butt;  bat 
if.  Icrl.  bo-ei.  Sw.  U,  s  follow.)   A  toper. 

boss3  (bos),  n.  [II  dial.;  cf.  MI),  borne,  busse, 
D.  bus,  a  box,  but*,  a  tube,  pipe,  channel, 
Dan.  basse  a  Sw.  b<issa,  a  box :  see  bar3,  and  cf . 
bos*2.]  A  wooden  vessel  used  by  plasterers 
for  holding  mortar,  hung  by  a  hook  on  a  ladder 
or  a  wall. 

boss*  (bos),  a.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a  var.  of 
eauiv.  bass*,  a.  v. ;  but  cf.  D.  bos,  a  bundle,  as 
of  straw.]    A  hassock;  a  bass. 

boss3  (bos),  a.  [Also  written  bos,  bots ;  origin 
obscure.]  Hollow;  empty:  as,  "his  thick  boas 
head,"  Hamaay,  Poems,  I.  285.  [Scotch.] 

boss0  (bos),  s.'and  a.  f  A  word  derived  from  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  New  York ;  <  D.  baas,  master, 
foreman  (used  literally  and  figuratively  like 
boss  in  American  use :  ten  Ummermans-baas,  a 
boss  carpenter,  tie  rrirnw  is  tie  baas,  the  wife  is 
the  boss  ;  hij  is  hem  de  baas  in  het  zingen,  he  is 
the  boss  in  singing,  etc.),  MD.  bars,  master  of 
the  house,  also  a  friend,  fem.  baesinne,  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  also  a  friend,  m  Flem.  baes 
—  LG.  baas,  master,  foreman  (>  Dan.  bos,  mas- 
ter), =  OHO.  basa  =  MHO.  base,  f.,  aunt,  O. base, 
f.,  cousin  (dial,  also  aunt,  niece),  appar.  ult. 
identical  with  O.  tease  =  LG.  irase,  t.,  cousin, 
aunt.  The  word,  in  the  masc.,  seems  to  have 
meant '  kinsman,  cousin,'  and  to  have  been  used 
especially  as  ref .  to  the  master  of  the  household, 
the  chief  'kinsman,'  in  fact  or  by  courtesy,  of 
the  inmates.]  I.  n.  1.  A  master.  specifically— 
(it)  One  who  employe  or  superintends  workmen;  a  bead 
man.  foreman,  or  manager  :  at,  tho  bossm  have  ilecdtctl  to 
cot  ilown  wages.   (V.  .1.] 

The  actions  of  the  superintendent,  or  ftw,  very  often 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  employer  and  em. 
pjoyee.  X.  A.  /tee.,  CXL1I.  JOS. 

The  line  looked  at  It*  prostrate  cha 
the  new  ****  standing  there,  cool  and  bl 
of  a  regiment  of  sledge-hammers. 

T.  B'OilAnrp,  Lore  and  Skate*, 
(ft)  In  C  S.  politics,  an  Influential  politician  who  uses  the 
DMchlnery  or  a  party  for  private  ends,  or  for  the  advantage 
of  a  tine  or  clUjne ;  a  profesaional  politician  having  para- 
mo tint  local  Influence. 

3.  The  chief;  the  master;  the  champion;  the 
best  or  leading  person  or  thing.  [Colloq.,  U.S.] 
II.  a.  Chief;  master;  honce,  first-rate:  as,  a 
boss  mason;  a  boss  player.    K'olloq.,  V.  S.] 

b08Sa(bos),  r.  t.  f<  httstfi.  ».]  To  be  master  of  or 
over;  manage;  direct;  control:  as,  to  boss  the 
house.   [Slang,  U.  S.]^Toboaalt,  toactthcmsstir. 

To  boss  one  around  nr  about,  to  order  one  about ; 
control  one's  sctions  or  movement*,    itvitoo,.,  r.  s,i 

boss7  (bos),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
orig.  a  learnedly  humorous  use  of  Ij.  bos,  cow; 
cf.  Ieel.  Itls,  litis,  an  exclamation  used  in  driv- 
ing cows  into  their  stalls  (fxum,  a  stall,  boose : 
see  boose'1).]  In  the  I'nited  States:  («)  A  fa- 
miliar name  for  a  cow,  or  any  of  the  bovine 
genus:  chiefly  used  in  calling  or  in  soothing. 
(b)  On  the  Western  plains,  a  name  for  tho  bison 
or  so-called  buffalo. 

bossage  (bos'aj),  n.  [<  F.  bossage,  <  basse, 
boss,  knob:  see  bossl  and  -age.]  In  building: 
(o)  A  atone  which  projects  beyond  tho  face  of 
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the  adjacent  work,  and  it  laid  rough,  to  be  af- 
terward carved  into  some  ornamental  or  sig- 
nificant form,  (b)  Rustic  work,  consisting  of 
stones  which  advance  beyond  the  face  of  the 
building,  with  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the 
joinings:  used  chiefly  upon  projecting  corners. 
Tlte  cavities  ant  toiuclliuot  round  and  sometimes  beveled 
off  111  a  diamond  fond,  soweUuies  liK-losed  wlUi  a  eavetto 
lutd  sometimes  with  a  lists].   Also  called  rstWse  osumms. 

bosse  (bos),  h.  [F.  boss*,  a  boss,  hump,  etc. : 
see  boss'.  Cf.  bo&fi,  a  small  cask.]  A  large 
glass  bottle  filled  with  powder  and  having 
strands  of  quicktnatch  attached  to  the  neck, 
used  for  incendiary  purposes. 

bosselated  (bos'e-la-ted),  a.  [<  F.  basseler, 
emboss,  <  basse,  boas:  see  boast.]  Covered  with 
inequalities  or  protuberances, 

bosset  (bos'et),  n.  [<  boa*1  +  dim. -ct]  1. 
A  small  boss  or  knob,  especially  one  of  a  series : 
as,  "a  sword-belt  studded  with  bassets,"  Jour. 
AreJutol.  Ass.,  XXX.  93. —  2.  The  rudimentary 
antler  of  the  male  red  deer. 

bosslnSSS  (bos'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
bossy  or  in  relief:  applied  especially  to  sculp- 
ture and  ornament:  as,  "a  pleasant  bossiness," 
Huston,  Aratra  Penteliei  i.  $  21. 

bossing  (bos'ing),  it.  [Verbal  n.  of  bo**l,  r.] 
1.  In  eeram.,  the  process  by  which  a  surface  of 
color  is  made  level  and  uniform.  This  u  done  by 
first  laying  on  a  coal  of  lulled  oil,  usually  with  a  camel's- 
Iisdr  brush,  upim  which  tlte  color  Is  deposited,  generally 
by  being  d  usted  from  cot  ton  •  wooL  Tlte  coat  of  oil  is  then 
made  perfectly  uniform  and  smooth  by  means  of  a  leather 
boat    Also  called  orvttsu/Jas'iisp. 

3.  The  film  of  boiled  oil  thus  spread  over 
earthenware  to  hold  the  coloring  materials, 
bosslsm  (bos'izm),  ».   [<  froarS  +  -ism.]  Tho 
control  of  politics  by  bosses.    [TJ.  a] 

The  vote  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  worse  than  doubtful 
If  bvmunn  .  .  .  were  found  ...  to  be  still  the  potential 
force.  The  American.  V'l.  3a. 

bossiTtrt  (bos'iv),  a.  [<  6os»i  +  -ire.  Cf.  F. 
fossa,  hump-backed.]  Crooked ;  deformed :  as, 
"a  bossier  birth,"  Osborne,  Advice  to  his  Son, 
p.  70  (1658). 
bossy1  (bos'i),  a.  [<  fto##»  +  -yl.]  1.  Fur- 
nished or  ornamented  with  a  boss  or  bosses. 
Hit  bead  reclining  on  his  bmey  shield. 

Pvpe,  IlUd.  x.  173. 

3.  Projecting  in  the  round;  boldly  prominent, 

as  if  composed  of  bosses:  said  of  sculpture,  etc. 
Cornice  or  frltia  with  boat  sculptures  graven. 

Jfitton,  f.  I>,  L  716. 
bossy3  (bos'i).  a.   K  fto*»«  +  -yl.]  AcUnglike 

boss;  masterful;  domineering, 
bossy3  (bos'i),  n.   [Dim.  of  toss^.l 

name  for  a  cow  or  calf.   See  boss*  (a). 
bostal  (bos'tal),  n.    [E.  dial.]    A  winding  way 

up  a  vcrv  steep  hill.    HalliveU.   [Prov.  Eng. 

(Suffolk).] 

boetanji  (Wtan'ji),  ».pl.  [Turk,  bosldnji,  < 
bostdn,  <  Pers.  busldn,  a  garden.]  A  class  of 
men  in  Turkey,  originally  the  sultan's  garden- 
ers, but  now  also  employed  in  various  ways 
about  his  person,  as  in  mounting  guard  at  the 
seraglio,  rowing  his  barge,  etc.,  and  also  in 
attending  the  officers  of  the  roval  household. 


wi  m  id. 


soft  i 
trees 
tiAi. 


botanic 

bostrychite  (bos'tri-klt ),  n.  [<  Or.  ftoerfn  roc ,  a 
curl  or  lock  of  hair,  +  -de'.]  A  gem  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  lock  of  hair, 
boatrychoid,  bostrychoidsj  (bos'tri-koid.bos- 
tri-koi'dal),  a.  [<  Or.  "^fewrperoriAjrc.  contr.  /fe- 
<rroit|tiJi5f, curly,<  ^ooTfif^oc,  curl,  +  rWor, form.] 
Having  the  form  or  character  of  a  bostryx. 
Bostrychns  (bos'trl-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ^o- 
eruv\u(,  a  curl  or  lock  of  hair,  also  a  certain  in- 
sect (according  to  some,  the  male  of  the  glow- 
worm) ;  also  written  ,iorfirx<K ;  cf.  /J*rp«r,  a  clua- 
ter  of  grapes.]  A  genus  of  beetles,  typical  of 
the  family  Ri>s1ryehlda  and  subfamily  Bostiy- 
cAi'sor,  species  of  which  are  highly  destrnctive  to 
(mo  of  the  most  injurious  speclra  U  B.  tvpoyravhi- 
typographer  beetle,  which  Infests  coniferous  trees, 
nit.  In  both  the  larval  and  the  prrfrrt  state,  the 
id  beneath  the  bark,  thus  causing  the  death  of  tho 
Other  species  are  B.  rAa/cooro/lus,  B.  ttrnopra- 
%v.  The  trees  Utus  affected  are  pinea,  sprnrca. 
larches,  lira,  etc..  as  well  at  fruit-trees  of  the  orchard,  at 
tlw  apple.  Also  spelled  Bottrickut.  See  Botttychida. 
bostryx  (bos'triks),  s.  [h'L.,  <  Or.  as  if  *Jo- 
tno\~  for  )iAcrpvx<K,  a  curl.  etc. :  see  Bastryehus.] 
In  bol.,  a  uniparous  helicoid  cvme — that  is,  a 
raceme-like  cyme,  or  flower-cluster,  with  all 
the  branches  or  pedicels  upon  one  side.  It  is 
usually  more  or  less  coiled, 
bottwyst,  'i .  An  obsolete  form  of  boisterous.  . 
Boswellla  (boz-wel'i-a),  n.  [ND.,  named  after 
Dr.  John  Botteelt  of  Edinburgh.]  A  genus  of 
balsamic  plants,  natural  order  Burseraeea,  the 
species  of  which  are  imperfectly  known.  B.  c<tr- 
teri  anil  some  other  spool rs  of  the  hot  and  dry  regions  of 
eastern  Africa  and  southern  Arabia  furnish  ohbanum 
(which  aeeX  the  frankincense  of  antiqnity.  B.  Frrreana 
of  the  Somali  region  ytelda  a  highly  fragrant  resin,  the 
primitive  gum  etemi,  largely  used  in  the  East  as  a  masti- 
catory, a.  ssmta.  of  India,  the  talaJ-trea.  also  yields  a 
rosin  which  la  uaetl  in  that  country  at  incense. 
Boswelii&n  (boz-wel'i-an),  a.  [<  Bosvsil  (see. 
def.)  +  -tan.]  delating to  or  resembling  James 
Boswell,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr.  John- 
son ;  characterized  by  an  uncritical  and  simple 
admiration  for  some  person:  used  especially  of 
biographers  and  biography. 
Boswellism  (box'wel-izm),  it.  K  Bosvell  + 
-ism.]  The  style  or  manner  of  Boswell  as  a 
biographer;  uncritical  admiration  of  one's  hero, 
with  faithful  but  indiscriminate  narration  of 
details. 

We  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  Indication  of 
a  weak  and  ill-regulated  Intellect  than  that  propensity 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to 


[Colloq.,  U.S. 
«*.]    A  fumilia 


Boswelliz*  (box'wel-Ix),  r.  i.  or  <. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
BosiceUifetl,  ppr.  BostceUiiing.  ['  Boswell  + 
-ije.]  To  write  in  the  style  of  Boswell,  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson;  report  or  repro- 
duce with  minuteness  of  detail  or  without  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty. 

<m«  cannot  help  wishing  that  Hon  a  Ut  ten  had  Boswti- 
UzM  some  of  those  itidleas  ronversatUms,  for  the  talk  of 
(ira^was,on  the  testimony  of  all  who  heard  It,  admirable 


royal 
but  wero  former- 


hen  at 
afril.l 


attending 

They  number  now  about  600, 
ly  much  more  numerous, 
boston  (bos'ton),  n.  [So  called  from  the  city 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed by  French  officers  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.]  1.  A  game  of  cards.  The  hands 
are  dealt  and  played  as  lit  whist,  each  of  the  four  players 
having  tlte  right  to  bid  or  offer  to  take  unassisted  a  certain 
number  of  tricks,  to  lose  every  trlefc  hut  one,  or  every 
trick,  etc.  The  highest  bidder  plays  against  the  rest,  and 
It  successful  gains,  If  defeated  loses,  acconllnff  to  the 
nlze  of  his  bid.  There  are  varieties  of  the  game  known  as 
tmeton  de  FnntainebUaH  and  /fusnaa  boarun, 

2.  The  first  five  tricks  taken  by  a  player  in  the 

game  of  boston. 
Boston  Port  Bill.  HvebUP. 
BostrichidsB,  Bostrichua.    See  Bostruehidtr, 

BostryehuM. 

BostrychidaB  (bos-trik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NX,.,  <  /<<«i- 
tri/ekus  +  -i(//r.J  A  family  of  xylophagouH  eryp- 
topentamerous  Volroptt  ra,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Bostruehns,  containing  small  cylindrical 
beetles,  the  larvie  of  which  are  limbless :  by 
many  associated  with  the  family  I'tinido-. 

Baitrytetiidtw  .  .  .  live  ill  companies,  lUld  belong  to  the 
most  drraded  destroyers  of  forests  of  conifers.  The  way 
In  which  they  est  into  the  burk  Is  very  peculiar,  being 
chantctcrtatir  of  the  Individual  species  and  indicative  of 
their  mode  of  life.  The  two  sexes  meet  In  the  Mtperflelal 
possajfes.  whleh  the  female.  afU-r  eopuliition.  ci-tlllniles 
and  h'turlheiiB  in  onler  to  lay  Iwr  egxs  In  )>lts  wht<  h  she 
hollows  out  for  that  purpose.  The  larvai,  »  h*tn  hab  ited, 
eat  out  lateral  plottages,  which,  as  the  larvw  liirrease  in 
slie  and  get  farther  from  the  main  passage,  become 
larger,  and  give  rfcae  to  the  characterisuc  markings  on  the 
Inside  of  the  hark.  Ohm,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  tea. 


bot1,  bott1  (bot),  n.  [Generally  used  in  pi.  bots, 
bolts,  =  Sc.  bats,  balls ;  cf.  Oael.  botus,  a  belly- 
worm,  boiteag,  a  maggot.]  A  name  given  to 
the  larva  or  maggot  of  several  species  of  gad- 
fly when  found  in  the  intestines  of  horses,  un- 
der the  hides  of  oxen,  in  tho  nostrils  of 
etc    The  hots  which  Infest  hones  are  the  larva)  < 


GastrmpMluM  syui,  or  gadltv.  which  deposits  Its  eggs  on 
the  tips  of  the  hsirs,  generally  of  the  fore  legs  and  mane, 
whence  they  arc  token  Into  the  mouth  and  swsllowed. 
They  remain  In  great  numbers  In  the  stomach  for  several 
months,  and  are  expelled  In  the  excrement  and  become 
pups,  which  in  Ave  weeks  become  perfect  intvrls.  woolly, 
snd  not  quite  half  an  Inch  long.  See  cut  uuder  faMy. 
bot3*  (AS.  pron.  bot),  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form 
(bc>l)  of  Aoofl,  a  tine,  otv. :  only  iu  historical 
use. 

A  theft  committed  on  any  one  of  these  three  days  (the 

■10 


Gang  days]  was.  by  Alfred  s  lawa.  tcottooil  In  a  two  lold 

bot»t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  bite. 
bot'f,  prep,  and  couj.    A  Middlo  English  form 
of  BUM. 

bots  (bot),  n.  [From  the  initials  of  "  Board  of 
Trade."]  The  English  Board  of  Trade  unit  of 
electrical  supply. 

DOt.  1.  An  abbreviation  of  botany,  botatteal, 
and  botanist. — 2.  A  contraction  of  lioughf1. 

botanic  (bfj-tan'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  botanique, 
<  ML.  botameuM,  <  Or.  ,Joravf*<r,  <  lioravT;,  an 
herb,  |dant :  see  oofosy.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
botany,  or  the  scientific  study  of  planta.— Bo- 
tanic garden,  a  garden  devoted  to  tits  culture  of  plants 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  Illustrating  the  science  of 
botany. 

n.t  i 
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botanical 

(b$-tan'l-kal),  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
concerned  with  the  study  or  cultivation  of 

plants.  Botanical  C*Ography.  «*me  at  {sroorapAi- 
eat  eoton*-  (which  k*,  under  butanu\ 

hoUnlcally  (bt>-Un'i..>al-l),  ,ulr.  In  a  botani- 
cal manner;  after  the  manner  of  a  botanist; 
according  to  a  system  of  botany, 
botanist),  r.  See  botanist. 
botanist  (bot'a-nlst),  ».  [<  hotanu  +  -Ut;  = 
P.  boUmUtf.]  "One  who  studies  or  is  skilled  in 
botany;  one  versed  in  the  structure,  habits, 
geographical  distribution,  and  systematic  claa- 


they  have  become  putrid :  much  need  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive  to 

thirst.  The  great  white  Russian  sturgeon,  Aripmsrr 
Asian,  la  obi!  of  the  principal  source*  of  botargo.  The  be*l 
botargo  come*  f  rum  Tunis,  hi  dry  sail  reddish,  and  Is  eaten 
with  olive-oll  and  lemon-juice.    Also  buttaryo. 


YV. 


r,t 


Thmimm.  Spring,  L  84. 
botanize  (bot'a-nU),  r. ;  prvt.and  pp.  botamisrd, 
ppr.  botanizing.  [<  botany  +  -ire,-  =  F.  biita- 
asser.  Cf.  Or.  pmaviitn;  root  up  weeds.]  I. 
intrant.  To  examine  or  seek  for  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  classifying  them, 
etc. ;  Investigate  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a 
botanist. 

:  as,  to  bot- 


n.  [<  botamitotjy 

Hrmrnr. 


H.  trans.  To  explore 
anise  a  neighborhood. 
Also  spelled  botanist. 
botanologert  (hot-a-nol'i 

+  ■«■*.]    A  botanist,  .fir 
boUnologyt  (boUa-nol'fVjl),  n.    [=  F. 
logie.  <  (Jr.  doraiij,  an  Serb,  +  -tayla,  < 
■peak:  see  -olofry]    The  science  of  botauv. 
Bailey. 

botanornancy  (bot'a-n^-man-si),  «.  [=  P.  bo- 

ifoTovw, 


tanomaneie,  <  (Jr.  an  herb,  +  yaxrtia, 

divination.]  An  ancient  method  of  divination 
by  means  of  plants,  especially  by  means  of  the 
leaves  of  the  sage  ana  fig.  a  person' ■  name  and 
the  question  to  which  an  answer  was  desired  were  written 
cm  the-  leaves,  which  were  then  laid  out  exposed  to  the 
wind ;  as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  places 
were  taken  up  and  Joined  together  to  form  some  word, 
which  wan  supposed  tn  be  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Botanophaga  (bot-a-nof'§-g*),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Or.  3oronj,  an  herb,  +  sxrjn'v,  eat.]  A  name  of 
tho  herbivorous  marsupial  mammals,  as  distin- 
guished collectively  from  the  Zoopkaga,  or  car- 
nivorous and  insectivorous  marsupials.  The 
kangaroo  is  an  example, 
botany  (bot'a-nl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boU 
sWse/formed  from  botanic,  as  if  <  Or.  (bravia, 
a  rare  var.  of  ihriiy,  an  herb,  grass,  fodder,  < 
BAautv,  feed,  mid.  ^6anto6ut,  feed  one  s  self ;  cf . 
L.  tetd,  eat.  ]  The  science  of  plants.  It  treats  of 
the  farms  of  plants,  their  structure,  the  nature  of  the 
i  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  vital  phenomena 
1  with  them,  the  arrangement  of  them  Into  larger 


tl  talking  sinl  Mnglug  mi  l  drinking  great  draught* 
ami  eating  hourjo  and  breed  and  butter,  till 
night.  It  Wing  moonshine.  Ftps,*.  Diary,  1. 1»1. 

Botaurina(bo-tA-ri'n6),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Botanrus 
+  -iiw.]  A  subfamily  of  ArdeicUr,  or  herons, 
containing  the  bitterns,  distinguished  from 
true  herons  by  having  only  ten  tail-feathers 
and  two  pairs  of  powder-down  tracts,  and  the 
outer  toe  shorter  than  the  inner.  In  habit*  the 
Botsurims  also  differ  from  Mm*  other  Aniridia,  tie  Lug  soli- 
tary, nesting  on  the  ground,  snd  laying  rgg»  unlike  those 
of  true  herons.   See  cut  under  txturn. 

BotoUTUI  (bo-ta'rus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  L.  bos, 
an  ox,  +  founts',  a  bull ;  suggested  oy  the  old 
form  (ME.  butor,  OP.  butor,  botor)  of  bittern^, 
q.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily  Bo- 
tanrina.    See  b»'ff«T»l. 

botch't  (boch),  n.  [<  ME.  bofcAe,  bocdu,  <  OF. 
boche,  a  botch,  sore,  var.  of  boee,  a  botch,  swell- 
ing, >  mod.  P.  boss*,  E.  bos«t:  see  boast.  Of. 
OD.  butse,  a  boil,  swelling,  <  butsrn,  1).  botsen, 
strike,  beat,  akin  to  OHO.  boron  =  E.  beat*.  Cf . 
boteh'*.]  A  swelling  on  the  skin;  a  large  ulcer- 
ous affection ;  a  boil. 

Yet  who  more  foul,  disrobed  of  attire? 

Peari'd  with  the  hair*  as  children  burnt  with  Bre. 

Mi-ldlrlon,  Micro  Cynicou,  L  S. 
AofcAas  and  Mains  must  all  hU  flesh  emboss. 

MUien,  V.  L.,  xU.  ISO. 

botch  H  (boch),  e.  f.   To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Uylas,  iotrA'if  with  stains. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  a  ISO. 

botch3  (boch),  r.  [Also  E. dial. or  enlloq,  borlgt  1, 
q.  v. ;  <  ME.  boerhen,  repair,  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  <  MD.  botsen.  bntsen,  bortsrn,  repair, 
natch,  same  word  as  butsen,  I).  bofwit,  strike, 
beat,  knock  together,  akin  to  OHO.  bOian,  beat, 
=  E.be<]ft.  Cf.  bofrat  and  boast.]  L  trans.  1. 
To  mend  or  i>atch  in  a  clumsy  manner,  as  a 
garment:  often  used  figuratively. 

Religion  and  tho  government.   -*v  Butter,  Hndlhra*. 

i  angry  for  his  botching 
my  father  was  at 


botchtWT  (l>och'er-i),  a.  (<  bofe-AJ  +  -ery.]  A 
botehiug,  or  that  which  ia  botched ;  clumsy  or 
bungling  work  or  workmanship.  [Hare.] 

It  we  spe-ak  of  haan  hatchery,  were  it  a  comely  thing  to 
see  s  great  lord  or  a  king  wear  alcevea  of  two  parishes, 
one  half  of  worsted,  the  other  of  velvet? 

World  of  Wondrrt  (10IM),  p.  as. 

botchka  (boch'ki),  n.    Same  as  bockka. 

botchy1  (boch'i>,"a.  [<  ME.  botehy,  borhy, etc. ; 
<  bofcbi  +  -4,1.]  Marked  with  botches;  full  of 
or  covered  with  botches:  as,  "a  botcay  core," 
Siak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

botchy«  (boch'i),  a.  [<  bofc*2  +  -y>.]  Imper- 
fect; botched. 

bote1  (bot),  n.  [The  ME.  and  A&  (dat.J  form 
of  boot1,  ML.  bota,  retained  archaically  In  law 
writings:  see  booft.]  It.  Help;  aid;  relief; 
salvation  ;  remedy  in  illness;  boot  (which  see  ). 
Specifically — 9.  In  M laic:  (a)  Compensation, 
aa  for  an  injury ;  amends ;  satisfaction ;  a  pay- 


ment in  expiation  of  an  offense:  as,  r. 
a  compensation  for  a  man  slain,  (b)  A  privi- 
lege or  allowance  of  necessaries  for  repair  or 


support ;  estovers :  as,  house-bofe,  enough  wood 
to  repair  a  house  or  for  fuel;  plow-but*,  cart- 


bote,  wood  for  making  or  rej 
of  husbandry ;  hay-bo f«  c 
hedges  or  fences,  etc. 


:  instruments 
bote,  wood  for 

boUft.    Middle  English  preterit  of  Wfe. 
bote:»t.  prep,  and  cos).   I  Middle  English  form 
of  btifl. 

botelt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  bottle*. 
bot«lert,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  butler. 
botelesst, a.  A  Middle  English  form .of  bootless. 
boterol,  boteroll 


and  ainilliT  groups  si  cording  to  their  aftlnlUes  and  the 
clssdni  stlun  of  these  groups  so  ss  to  eshihit  their  mutual 
relations  and  their  posltioa  In  Die  vegetable  kingdom  ss 


with  whom  I  i 
■t,  la  tell  me  that  my 
church,  I  got  me  ready.  Pritl'.  Wary.  1.  407. 

2.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskilfully; 
perform,  express,  etc.,  in  a  bungling  manner; 
henoc,  to  spoil  by  unskilful  work;  bungle. 

iotrn  d  In  rhyme  will  be  thy  lisne. 

Dryden.  Aba.  and  AchlL,  IL  4tUV 


_  (bot'e-rol),  n.  [<  P- 
rolle,  "the  chape  of  a  sheath  or  scabbard  "  (Cot- 
grave),  <  bouter,  place,  adapt:  see  buffi.]  In 
her.,  the  chape  or  cram  pet  of  a  scabbard  used 
as  a  bearing.  Also  bauteroll. 
botowt,  x.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boatewe,  bo  tent*, 
<  late  ME.  bofeir,  bufetre,  bufire,  boftre,  <  bote, 
boot,  +  -ear,  -etce,  repr.  P.  -eau,  <  L.  -clltis,  dim. 
termination.]  A  short  boot, 
bot  fly  (bot'fli),  n.  A  name  given  to  dipterous 
insects  of  the  family  (Estrtda,  the  larva?  of 
which  infest  different  parts  of  living  animals. 
See  bot'.  The  horse- bot,  Oruttnpkilm  sovrf (Kabrtctns; 


II.  isfroM.  To  mend  or  patch  things  in  an 
unskilful  manner;  be  a  bungler  or  botcher. 
J"*  ^rLr*.'yrtl,CT  '»'^M»u«  the  nature  of  botch8  (boch),  n.    [<bofc*2,  r.]    1.  A  bungled 
the  vi-gxtati- hi  which  at  former  epochs  II  red  on  the  earth,    „,  in  «„i.h«,l  ™»et-  .  fl.w  •  «  *  • 
u  well  a.  the  dWrtlmtiou  of  plant*  at  the  present  time.    °r  lU-finlane<1  P*"!  a  flaw,  a 


_  _J  planU  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  thas  divided  Into  several  sections  (a)  Structural 
or  morfludoaienl  t*ttiun,  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
botany  which  relates  to  the  structure  and  organization  of 
plants.  Internal  or  sxternal.  Independently  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vital  principle.  Also  called  oroan-ooTtiiAy.  (») 
Wiuwfawf  or  MofoTioil  sotanv.  thst  firsnch  which  re- 
lates to  lite  history  of  vegeUhle  life,  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  plant*,  and  their  minute  structure  and 
methnd  of  growth,  (c)  U—rriyttm  botany,  that  branch 
which  relates  to  the  description  snd  nomenclature  of 
plant*.  Also  called  o*Jrf«!rro>Ay.  (d)  Syrtematit  Many, 
that  branch  which  relate*  to  the  principle*  upon  wlUch 
plsnu  are  to  lie  clsaalOed  or  arranged  with  reference  to 
their  degrees  of  relsUonahlp.  1  he  system  of  classification 
now  universally  adopte.1  Is  thst  proposed  by  Antotne  Un- 
real de  Joaiieu,  and  Improved  and  enlarge*!  by  lie  l^ui- 
Urowu,  awl  uthera.   It  Is  gelierslly  called  the  not- 


wrvu  system,  because  It  Is  Intended  to  express,  as  fsr  as 
possible,  the  various  degrees  of  relationship  sniong  (danta 
r  exist  in  luture.  and  to  group  next  to  each  other 


alike  in  all  rospect*.  Several  art 
prup,.sed,  aa  that  ,4  Tnarnefort, 
Uons  of  the  corolU;  but  the  tiel 


i  gel 

I  system,  because  it  Is  Intended  to 

the  various  speeles,  genera,  and  orders  which  are  must 
Several  artificial  systems  have  lieen 
'  Tl,  baaeil  on  the  modlflca- 
tiest  known  Is  Uiat  of  Lin- 
aaus.  founded  oo  the  stamens  *nd  plstlla  Tills  system, 
which  was  designed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  only  temporary, 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  science  of  t»tany,  but  It  lis* 
now  gone  entirely  out  of  use,  or  Is  nsed  only  as  a  partial 
Index  to  the  vegetalde  kingdom.  («>  »v«o.rmiAic,tf  AofitMp 
that  branch  which  relates  to  the  natural  dutrtbutlon  of 
plants  o»-er  the  gMie.  and  to  tile  Inquiry  Into  the  causes 
which  have  influenced  or  maintain  this  dUtrllration.  (/) 
Patnmtotofinal  or  /nan'f  hifinviv,  that  In-anch  ahlch  em- 
brace* the  study  of  the  tonus  and  structures  of  the  plants 
found  In  a  fossil  sUU  In  the  various  strata  of  which  the 
earth  la  composed. 

Botany  Bay  gum,  kino,  oak,  resin,  tea,  etc 

See  the  nouns. 

botargo,  botarga  (bo-tar'go,  -gil),  ».  [OHp. 

botarga  (=  It.  Imtargo,  botarga.  bultarga,  bntla- 
gra,  now  hoitarga,  bottarica  '=  F.  bon'targue).  < 
At.  btttttrkhnh.  <  Coptic  outarakhon,  <  on-,  indef. 
art.,  +  Or.  rn,K  jvoc,  dim.  of  roj*  t"K.  a  dead  boily 
preserved  by  embalming,  a  mummy,  meat  pre- 
served by  salting  or  piekling.]  A  relish  made 
of  the  roes  of  certain  fishes  utrongly  salted  after 


To  leave  no  rubs  nor  baurAaj  In  the  wurk. 

Shot..  Macbeth,  ill.  I. 

S,  A  patch,  or  a  part  of  a  garment  patched 
or  mended  in  a  clumsy  manner.— 3.  That 
which  is  botched ;  ill-finished  or  bungled  work 
generally. 

Fancy  the  most  assiduous  potter,  but  without  his  wheel ; 
reduced  to  make  dishes,  or  rattier  amorphous  botclirt,  by 
mere  kneading  and  baking.  CartpU. 

A  poorly  paid  teacher,  whose  work  la  a  botch,  and 
therefore  an  injury  to  the  growing  mind. 

Jour,  o/  Kdncatim,  XIX.  41. 
4.  A  bungling,  unskilful  workman  or  operator 
of  any  kind;  a  botcher. 

botchedly  (boeh'ed-li  or  bocht'li),  ade.  [< 
botched,  pp.  of  bofrb'*',  t\,  +  Jy2.]    In  a  botched 
or  clumsy  manner;  with  botches  or  patches. 
Thus  patch  they  heaven,  more  botck'dtu  then  old  clothe*. 

Itr.  II.  store,  l-syebathanasla,  lit.  III.  «T. 

botcher1  (boehV-r),  n.  [<  ME.  'borcbere  (spelled 
boenchare,  Prompt.  Parv.);  <  bofr/i'-s  +  -erl.] 

1.  A  mender;  a  repairer  or  pate  her;  specifi- 
cally, a  tailor  who  does  repairing. 

Ut  thrAofrAer  mend  him:  Anything  that's  mended  Is 
but  patched.  Sh.tt,,  T.  N.,  I.  {.. 

rtiysiciaiu  are  the  licaty's  cobtders,  rather  the  W/rhrrt 
of  men  s  bodies  ',  as  the  one  patches  our  tatter  d  clothes, 
so  the  other  solders  our  diseased  flesh. 

funl,  Uner'B  MetalK'lxdy.  I.  1 

2.  One  who  botches;  a  clumsy,  bungling  work- 
man: a  bungler. 

botcher',i  (brx-h'er).  a.  [Origin  unknown.]  The 
grilse :  a  local  Knglish  name  in  the  Severn  val- 
Fey. 

botcherly  (boeh'tT-li),  a.  [<  bofcserl  +  -fyl.) 
Clumsy;  unworkmanlike.  [Rare.] 

itotchrrtu  mingle-mangle  of  collections, 

ttartlth,  tr.  of  comenlus,  p,  30. 
BotcAeriy  poetry,  NufcAerfv ' 

stuidtttpn  and  Nowtry,  Spaniali  Gypsy,  IL  L 


Is  taken  Into  the  stomach  of  the  horae :  the  ox-b 
Just  under  the  cuticle  of  the  ox  i  and  the  sheep- box, 
oris  f  Llnnseus).  In  the  frontal  sinnae*  of  the  sheep, 
anlniala  are  alfected  by  particular  spoeiea. 
both  (both),  a.  an<(  pron.    [=  8c.  boif*,  < 
both,  bnoth,  earlier  bofbe,  bntbe,  etc. ;  not  ' 


In  AS.  except  in  tho  simple  form  hd,  etc.  (see 
below),  but  perhaps  existent,  being  in  OS., 
etc.:  otherwise  taken  from  Scand.:  =OS.  berthie, 
Itrtlbia  =  OFrics.  belhe,  betlc  aw  OHO.  Inhle,  bride, 
MHO.  O.  bride  =  Iccl.  badhir,  m.,  bddhar,  t., 
bnxlhi,  bddhi,  neut.,  ss  Sw.  bdita  as  Dan.  baade, 
both;  cf.  Goth,  bajoths,  a.  pi.,  both;  <  Ooth. 
brti  =  AS.  bd  {beam,  bu),  both,  ME.  ba,  bo ;  cf. 
L.  ambo  ss  Or.  n/sOu  sa  Skt.  ttbhtht,  both:  see 
bot ;  with  a  termination  of  obscure  origin,  per- 
haps orig.  the  def.  art.  in  pi.  (AS.  t*a  _  Ooth. 
thai,  tho.  etc.)  coalesced  with  the  adj. ;  but  this 
explanation  does  not  apply  to  theGoth.  bajoths.] 
The  one  and  the  other;  the  two ;  the  pair  or  the 
couple,  in  reference  to  two  persons  or  things 
specially  mentioned,  and  denoting  that  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  excluded,  either  absolutely 
or  (as  with  nfaer)  as  an  alternative,  from  the 
statement. 


Yuure  bother  love  (the  love  of  you  hothl 

Chaurwr,  Troilus,  Iv.  lfM 
And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them 


unto  Ablmelech ;  and  sofa  of  them  made  a  covenant 

Gen,  III,  J7. 

He  win  not  bear  the 
hear  the  loss  of 
he 


bear  the  has  of  his  rank,  because  he  ran 


n  president*,  both  had  lived  to  great  age. 
early  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and 
red  by  their  unmedlale  agency  in  the  act  of  ui- 


I  were  c 

everll 

dependence.  D.  Wcbstrr,  Ada'nul  and  Jefferaoc. 

[The  genitive  brAKr  (ME.  bathtt,  bothrrt,  earlier  soraev, 
bathrt)  Is  now  disused  ;  In  the  earlier  period  it  was  >otned 
usnatly  with  the  g.'nltlve  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

ftuba  lently  the  simple  both,  equivalent  to  o/  lot*,  was 

used. 
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One  hath  winded  ma. 
Thalt  hy      "funded ;  6o»A  our  n-inedlea 

Within  thy  htlp  and  holy  phv.lr 

sC*.,  m  end  j.,  u.  *.i 

i  two.  both  tne  two,  pleunuticillj  for  Nci/i. 
Cc<A      tt«.  dtlet  reached  a  hitrh  pitch  of  iir<»perft) 

Omb,  HIM.  flreeee,  II.  18. 
both  i' both),  orfr.  or  cosj.  [<  ME.  bothe,  botken, 
bathe,  etc.;  from  the  adj.]  Including  Uie  two 
(terms  or  notions  mentioned):  an  adverb 
ccdincf  two  coordinate  terms  (word!  or  phrases J 
joined  by  and.  ami  Rtandiiitrtlmg  in  mi  ittipnrt'nt 
conjunctional  correlation,  eott  .  .  .  and,  equiv- 
alent to  not  onlt)  .  .  .  but  alto.  Both  is  thus 
used  sometimes  before  three  or  more  coordi- 
nate terms. 
I  thought  rood  now  la  present  vntoyoar  One*  not  any 

better  gilt  i;(  mlni'dwuf,  ,  .  .  hot  aulvly  an  .  irrlll  lit  gift 
■  .  Mid  making  which  Sou  tuth 


of  an  othrr  mini*  i!tout  mid  miking,  which  t»,(A  I 
(kmc,  doth,  unri  thai  Jr.  much  good  to  many  «.thcr  u 
tulke,  nr*(  |p  your  Noble  Qiva  also. 

./•An  fcvUr,  TnL  to  Sir  T.  More  «  Comfort  asairnt 
(Tribulation  <lo7IX 
rllr|  wu  hu  rountry't  hit  A  mlr.l.m,  mirror,  muf 

winder  fW,  Line  of  Life. 

A  irrrat  multitude  both  of  Ui«  Jew.  and  also  of  the 
llr»fi(«  Iwllered.  Acta  lie.  1. 

Which  I  tsppoae  they  doc  rntigne  with 
neea,  both  Livery,  hedge,  and  tVignUanee. 

Jfvtlen,  Elkoi 
but  Uua*  dlaconraee  warn  both  written  ami 

the  treatment  of  hit  complete  n.a:.h-»»l. 

O.  W.  /former,  Kntenon.  v. 
bother  (boTH'er),  v.  [First  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  also  written  bodtter,  Sc. 
bauther,  bather;  orijin  unknown;  possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  pother.  The  earliest  instanc  cs  fc  cm 
to  be  from  Swift  and  other  Irishmen,  which 
would  seem  to  favor  the  supposed  Ir.  deriva- 
tion, <  Ir.  bHaktkrim,  I  vex,  disturb  (cf.  buaidhirt, 
trouble,  affliction) ;  but  the  Ir.  words  as  pro- 
nounced have  no  resemblance  to  bother,  except 
as  to  the  Initial  P.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  bewilder; 
confuse. 

With  the  (tin  at  which  tub*  my  hood  yon  to  Mbr. 

T.  Shmtan,  To  Swift 

9.  To  give  trouble  to;  annoy;  pester;  worry. 

I*  money,  and  I  let  him  have  It. 
OVoroe  KKor,  sitae  Warner,  1*. 
He  bothered  hit  andience  with  no  acc4denul  effect*. 

Sledman.  Poeta  of  America,  p  an. 
(Caed  In  the  Imperailre  aa  an  uijiir— flinu  of 
or  aa  a  mild  aort  of  execration. 

bother  the  woman  for  plaguing  ami 
-  8rtL  Feeter,  Worry,  etc   flea  feat,  r.  t 

II.  infraa*.  To  trouble  one's  self;  make  many 
words  or  much  ado :  as,  don't  bother  about  that, 
bother  (boTH'er),  a.    [<  6ot*er,  *.]    If.  Blar- 
ney; humbug ;  palaver.  X.E.I}.— 2.  Trouble; 
vexation;  plague:  as,  what  a  bother  it  is! 

The  htfAer  with  Mr.  Eineraoo  la,  that,  though  he  writea 
In  prt*e,      It  .-atci.Uftliy  a  poet. 

LoitU,  Study  Windows,  gi.  «*. 
At  night,  they  [the  pontcaj  wen  a  bother;  If  picketed 
out,  they  fed  badly  and  got  thin,  and  If  they  were  not 
picketed,  thiy  euturtltutt  •traved  awty. 

Tkr  Ceittary.  XXX.  423. 

botheration  iboTH-tc-ra'shgu),  n.  [<  bother  + 
-ation.  ]  The  act  of  bothering,  or  the  state  of 
being  bothered ;  annoyaneo ;  trouble ;  vexation ; 
perplexity. 

A  man  mutt  hare  ac»l  stomach  that  rah  « willow  thla 
6.iiAcraawr/i  .•uii  .Kraph  albumsl  aa  a  compliment. 

Scott,  Diary,  Not.  Jn,  1SK, 
Their  tmellneei,  their  foUy,  their  rascality,  ami  thetr 
aimple  power  uf  bvlnrmliun. 

Cantine  fax.  Journal,  p.  'I'M. 

botherer  (boro'er-er),  n.  One  who  bothers, 
vexes, ot annoys:  a%" such  faf serer* of  juJpes," 
r'FflrTeii. 

botherment  (boTH>r-mantJ,  it.  [<  bother  + 
-neaf.J  The  act  of  bothering  or  the  state  of 
bt'ing  bothered;  trouble;  annoyance;  bothera- 
tion. [Rare.] 

I'm  anre  'I  would  be  a  borAerwTii  U>  a  llrlng  nal  to  loan 
to  much  money.  J.  F.  Ceoftr. 

bothersome  (bowB'er-enm),  o,  [<  iorter  + 
-some.]  Troublesome; annoying;  inconvenient 

By  hit  Sultie.-jcHK  riuraunulng  of  all  IriulUh.iial  iwmni- 
tiona.  Th*  American,  VIL  xaa. 

They  [catciDf-r-tn!  open  aldcwlae.  In  two  wrngt,  and  are 
acrewed  together  by  that  Mhermnm  little  iron  handle 
over  which  we  hare  fumbled  ao  often  In  European  Inna. 

H.  Juatet.  Jr..  Portraita  o(  flacea,  p.  XiA. 

both-h&ndedjtesA  >  bdth'han'ded-nes),  n.  The 
power  of  using  either  hand  with  equal  ease : 
ambidexterity. 

The  tendency  toward  what  might  be  called  teth  handed- 
neat  In  the  nie  of  Ule  bruah.  TAr  Student,  III.  2st. 

both-handst  ( both'handz),  n.   A  person  indis- 
pensable to  another ;  a  factotum. 
He  Is  hit  matter  t  bv(\  handi.  I  aaaure  you. 

B.  Ronton,  Barthoiomew  Fair,  L  L 
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bothoci  (both'ok),  n.  A  namn  of  the  fish  other- 
wise called  the  bib.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bothomr,  a.  An  obsolete  form  of  ftoftom. 
Chaueer. 

bothrenchym*  (both-reng'ki-mft),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  fM&pot,  a  pit,  +  typ^ta,  an  infusion  (>  NL. 
enehyma.  a  tiasae),  <  tyxtttv,  pour  in,  <  fv,  s 
E.  in1.  +  rrrtv,  akin  to  AS.  geitan,  pour.]  In 
bot.,  tissue  composed  of  pitted  ducts. 

bothrlA,  h.   Plural  of  fcotAnttm. 

Botbriocephalidss  iboth'ri-A-se-fal'i-de).  n.pf. 
[NL.,  <  BothrioeephaUu  +  Ada.]  A  family  of 
cestoid  or  tssniate  worms,  order  Ccatoitiea,  In- 
eluding  the  broad  tapeworms,  which  have  only 
two  bothria  or  suckers  on  the  bead  (whence 
they  are  also  called  Dibothriida).  It  iucludes 
the  genera  Bothriartfihahi*  and  Dibothrium. 

Bothriocephalus  i  i"»th'ri-<f-eef'a-lus),a.  [NL., 
<  Or.  ilofipiof,  a  small  trench  (see  ftotArtirm),  + 
afa>4,  head.]  A  genus  of  the  Cestotdea,  or  ces- 
toid worms,  of  which  the  broad  tapeworm^  B 


Uitue,  is  the  type.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of 
the  PM*doVkyllulca  (which  see).  Also  Poir,lr,- 
ccphalut. 

bothrium  (both '  ri-um),  pi,  bothria  (-A). 
[NL.,  <  Or.  pc&plov,  a  small  trench,  dim.  "of 

Bettea  upon  the  head  of  a  tapeworm. 


The  nimmim  ttpc  vrorrn  . 

rio,  or  foaaettea,  is".  R. 


,  .  wanta  the  oppoaltc  b"th 
Wright,  Animal  Ufa,  p.  ies. 


Bothrodendroa  (both-rf-den'dron),  n.  [NL., 
<  Or.  /Wpof,  a  pit,  +  ilvtpm,  a  tree.]  In  boU, 
an  extinct  genus  of  plants  of  the  coal  era,  re- 
lated to  Lepidodendrpn. 

Bothrophera,  (both-refe-if),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
'Bothrophora,  <  Gr.  8oSpo<,  a  trench,  a  pit,  + 
-ddpor,  C  ft  par  a=  E.  keori.J  The  »olenoglvi>h 
venomous  serpents  of  the  new  world,  so  called 
from  having  a  pit  between  the  eyes  and  nose : 
corre9|EondinK  to  th*'  family  ( 'niUiUtla,  and  rim- 
trastinK  with  the  Abothrophera. 

both-sided  (both'si'ded),  a.  Complete;  com- 
prehensive ;  not  limited  or  partial. 

There  la  forced  on  na  the  truth  that  a  tcleatlSc  morality 
arieea  only  at  faataa  the  one-aided  conception*  adapted  to 
tranaiUiry  condiUona  are  developed  into  MA-awiM  con. 
oepliona  It.  Symtsrr,  Data  of  Ethtca,  p.  WL 

both-sidedneBS  (both'si'ded-nes),  a.  Impar- 
tiality; completeness  or  comprehensiveness  of 
view  or  thought. 

Even  Inourcnuntry  ami  ai,-c  thcr-  air  ilnntfcn  from  the 
want  of  a  duo  ho(A- tided  neat.   H.  Spencer,  SoeluL,  p.  tsft. 

both-Bidett(b6th'sidz),  a.  Being  or  speaking  on 
both  sides ;  double-tongued ;  deceitful.  [Hare.] 
Hairinablt  hotA-eidM  rogne !       Shah.,  AU'e  Wall,  Ir.  S. 
bothtun't,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  bottom. 
bothnm-t,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  button. 
bothy,  bothie  (both'i),  ».;  pi.  bothiet  (-ix). 
[Also  written  bothay ;  appar.  <  Gael,  bothag, 
a  cottage,  hut,  dim.  of  Gael,  and  Ir.  both,  a 
hut ;  but  the  fa  is  not  sounded  in  these  words, 
bee  booth.']    1.  A  small  cottage ;  a  hut. 
The  aalt  aea  well  harry. 
And  bring  to  our  Chanut 
Tin-  cTi-am  from  lli^  !~.thu 
And  curd  from  the  pen. 

Gente  e'er  (At  Sretam,  Ckurhr 
That  young  nobleman  who  haa  Jnat  now  left  the  bothy. 

Scott. 

Tntr.-cpt  the  h<-«pltality  of  a>rry  t«»-r  Highlait-:!  Mhit. 

The  Cmtnry,  XXVII.  »ISl 

S.  A  hotue  for  the  accommodation  of  a  num- 
ber of  workpeople  In  the  employment  of  the 
same  person  or  company.  More  capadaUy,  a  kind 

uf  Litrrtek  in  connection  with  a  luryrc  hum,  where  the 
unintrTit  it  oaldoor  ssrvanta  and  laborera  are  lodged.— 
Bothy  system,  the  practice,  common  In  Alienlcenthlre 
and  other  northern  ouuntlet  of  Scotland,  of  lodging  the 
unmarried  ootd  «.r  atrvanUand  Inlnrcn  employed  on  tho 
lH--iicr  furni»  In  tiarraoavliki'  hullJiNkt  apart  frjir,  Uiclr  em- 
ployer's raatdenc*. 

boton6  (bot'on-4),  a.   Same  as  bottony. 

bo-tree  ^bo'tre),  a.  [<  Singhalese  bo  (also  boga- 
ha :  gaka,  tree),  a  shortened  form  of  Pali  boahi, 
the  bo-tree,  short  for  bodhi-tairu,  bo-tree  (<  bodhi 
(<  Skt.  eodat),  wisdom,  enlightenment,  +  far*, 
tree),  answering  to  Hkt.  bodhi-vril^ha  (triktha, 
tree).  See  Buddha. ~)  The  Picne  reUgioea,  or 
pipul-tree, under  whitMi  Sakyamuni,the  founder 
of  Buddhism,  is  said  to  hsve  in-come  "enlight- 
ened "  (Buddha),  after  forty  days'  fixed  contem- 
plation, during  whieh  time  be  was  subjected  to 
all  manner  of  temptation,  and  to  have  evolved 
the  four  noble  truths  by  which  mankind  may 
be  delivered  from  the  miseries  attending  up- 
on birth,  life,  and  death.  The  particular  bo-tree 
under  which  thie  happened  la  aald  to  leave  been  produced 
at  the  moment  of  lilt  birth. 


breach  of  the 


bothie,  n.  Sm  bAkv. 


Botrychium  (bo-trik'i-um),  *.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  see  600 A]  1 
tteyn*,  equiv.  to  pterprx*,  *  curl  or  lock,  a   shoe.— 2.  An 


bo  tune 

cluster:  see  BoitrythuM.]  A  genua  of  erypto- 
fmraous  planta,  ziAtaral  order  Ophioglotoacca, 
allied  to  the  ferne. 
Tli try  bear  cltutavd,  vHn- 
l<-s»  ni>:ir»rini»  In  contract**! 
pftolclvd  avpdLtn  ftlioTe  the 
varVrtialy  divtiied  tr**ad. 
There  are  Bevrrml  widely 
dlavtrlbut«j  •pevlc*.  kJMirn 
by  the  popular  u*ine  uf 
Mooairort,  (rufn  the  mee* 
ennt  atupe  of  the  dlvtalvna 

nf  the  fn>u4  In  tOOM  Cu4U* 

moo  Itlnda.  The  nejiie 
$ra}»r-ftm  ts  alao  given  to 
them,  and  ope  apeckta,  ft, 
rir<7mMiBr,m,  ti  raHfit  rai- 

botryllidfbo-tTilMd), 
n.  A  tunicate  of  the 
family  I<otri/l!t/itr. 

Botryllidffl  tbo-tril'i- 
de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bo- 
rrvf<K»  +  -Mt*.]  A  fam- 
ily of  compound  asctd- 
iang  or  ttinicaries,  nf  thp  order  Atetdioidea.  They 
have  a  definite  number  ot  ejcidlojooide  grouped  about 
s  common  cloaca  of  the  aaciduuinm,  the  vlacera  of  each 
tingle  body,  which  la  not  divided  Into  Ihorai  and  abdo- 
men, lying  by  the  aide  of  the  rtaplralory  cavity,  and  no 
lobes  around  the  Inhalent  ortftoa.  Then  are  several  gen 
era  hcaldea  BotryUu*.   Aim  Boeryuaeca  and  P^lmUMe: 

Botryllua  (bo-tril'us),  n.    [NL.,  dim.  of  Or. 
dorovr,  a  cluster  or  bunch  of  grapes,  a  curl  ot 
lock.]  A  genus  of  compound  awicliftnn,  ty  pi.-aj 
of  the  family  BotryUida.    IS.  ttellattu  land  B, 
noUweuM  are  examples. 
Botiyocephalns  (oot'ri.o-Rf»f'a-lus),  n.  Same 
as  Ilidloitieephalu*.   Oke*,  181S. 
botryogen  (bot'ri-6-Jen),  «.    [<  Or.  /Sor/mc,  a 
cluster  of  grape*,  +  -rrvsc,  producing,  etc.:  see 
-oea.]   A  red  or  ocner-yollow  mineral  from 
Falun  in  Sweden,  consisting  of  the  hydrous 
sulphates  of  Iron,  magnesium,  and  calcium, 
botryoid,  botryoidaj  (bot'ri-oid,  bot-ri-ol'dal), 
a.  [<  Or.  ftorinivet- 
H/c,  like  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  < 
rpnc,  a  cluster  of 
KTapt  s,    +  rioof, 
form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  bunch 
of  frrapee ;  like 
(Trapes,  as  a  min- 
eral presenting  an 

a£KTf>£Hfion  of 

small  globes.  In 
applied  to  forma  of  InnnrvKriKie  which  are  appa- 
rently ootryoee.  hut  In  reality  cymoee. 
botryoidally  (bot-ri-oi'dal-i),  adv.  In  a  bot- 
ryotdal  manner;  so  aa  to  resemble  a  bunch  of 
prapes:  as,  vessels  botryotilallti  disposed. 
botryolite  (bofri-o-llt),  a.  [<  Or.  3orpt«f,  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  4-  Xi'tmf ,  a  stone.]  A  variety 
of  datolite  or  borosilicate  of  calcium,  occurriiiK 
in  mamtnillary  or  botryoidal  concretions,  in  a 
bed  of  magnetic  iron  in  gneiss,  near  Arenas!  in 
Norway,  and  elsewhere.  Ita  colors  are  pearl-gray, 
grayieh-  °r  rcddlah-whlte,  and  pale  roae-rcd.  It  It  aald  to 
dllfer  from  datoUte  In  cofitaiotn^  more  water, 
botryose  (bot'ri-6s),  a.  [<  Gr.  fibrptK,  a  cluster 
of  grapes,  +  -ote.]  In  bot.:  (a)  Of  the  type  of 
the  raceme,  corymb,  umbel,  etc.:  applied  to 
indeterminate  forms  of  infloroseence.  (o)  Clus- 
tered,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Botrytis  (bo-tri'tis),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  porpur,  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  1  A  large  genua  of  muee- 
dinous  fungi,  usually  growing  upon  dead  wood 
and  loaves,  characterized  by  the  somewhat 
dendroid  modo  of  branching  of  the  fertile  hy- 
phss,  which  bear  simple  spores  more  or  less 
grouped  near  the  tips.  One  apeclea,  A.  Aueuina, 
growa  upon  living  allkwnrme,  and  rauao*  the  dlaeaae  known 
at  tmiacardine.  A  large  number  of  tnedtt  growing  upon 
tiring  plants  were  formerly  mehiclr>-l  In  tint  grout,  out 
are  now  referred  to  /Vromwpora. 

bots  (hots),  ».  pi.   See  bofl. 
bott1, ».  Seo  bofl. 

bott-  (bot),  N.  [<  F.  botte,  a  bundle,  a  truaa 
(OF.  dim.  6ofW:  see  ftoftfe*).]  The  name 
given  by  lace-makors  to  the  round  cushion, 
held  on  the  knee,  on  which  th©  lace  is  woven. 

bottargo,  a.    Same  as  botargo. 

Bottger  ware.  8ce  irar«». 

botteit,       Same  as  battel. 

botte rollf,  ».    Same  as  boterol. 

botthammer  (bot'ham'i-r).  «.  [<  Joff  (prob.  < 
ME.  botte,  a  form  of  bat1)  +  Aawntcr.]  A 
wooden  mallet  with  a  fluted  face,  used  in 
breaking  flax. 

bottine  (bo-ten').."^  I^'^™* of  botte'  a,  ho^1 


bot. 
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bottlne 

with  straps,  Kprin«s,  buckles,  eta.,  to  comet 
or  prevent  distortion  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
feet  of  children. 

hotting  bot'ing),  a.  [Perhaps  for  batting,  < 
bail,  UK.  occasionally  botte,  a  clnb,  stick.] 
The  operation  of  restopping  the  tap-hole  of  a 
furnace  with  a  plug  or  clay  on  the  end  of  a 
wooden  rod,  after  a  portion  of  the  charge  haa 
been  removed. 

bottle>t,  ».  [ME.,  alao  both,  buttle,  <  AS.  boU 
(=  OS.  bodl  =  OFries.  bodel  =  Icel.  Ml  (also 
doriv.  basti),  a  dwelling,  abode,  farm,  also  lair, 
don,  —  Dan.  bol,  a  farm,  bin.  bolle,  in  local 
names);  cf.  bold,  a  dwelling  (>  byldan,  E.  buiUi, 
q.  v.).  and  ear  (>E.  4oit*r>),  a  dwelling;  <  bOan 
(V  '»«),  dwell:  see  ooewrl,  bomf1,  etc.]  A 
dwelling;  a  habitation:  a  word  extant  (as  -bot- 
tle, -battle)  only  in  some  local  English  names, 
as  Harbnttle.  Sewbattle,  Morbattle. 
bottle"  (bot'l),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  battel, 
botte ,  <  ME.  bout,  bottelle  =  D.  ftotfW  =  LO.  bstf- 
let,  tottttW.  <  OF.  hotel,  m.,  also  froaleHe,  bottUlle, 
F.  Jw«ln//#  = .  Pr.  Pg.  tntelha  =  8p.  Wetto  =  It. 
botti<i£ia,  < 
tw.  tafia  (> 
OF.  ooMfr,  F. 
eofto),  a  butt: 
see  iw»a.J 
1.  A  hollow 
mouthed  ▼ea- 
sel Of  gla*s, 
wood,  leather, 
or  other  ma- 
terial, for 
holding  and 
carrying  li- 
quids. Oriental 

nsti.ms  >!*.■  -kins 


ML.  buiieula,  f., 


Of  frtttW,  OStf- 
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bottle-tramp  (bot'l-bump),  n.  [A  eormption 
of  bHtter-bump,  bitUr-bunp.]  A  name  given  in 
some  districts  to  the  bittern,  Botauru*  strllaris. 

bottle-carrier  (bot'l-kar'i-*r),  a.  A  device  for 
carrying  a  number  of  uncorked  bottles,  used 
in  wine-cellars.  It  consist*  of  s  frame  with  s  handle, 
In  which  each  buttle  b  held  by  a  spring-pad  at  the  bottom 
and  hy  a  buw  or  protection  which  mlin  the  luooth. 

bottle-case  (bot'l-kas),  n.  The  wicker- or  bas- 
ket-work covering  of  a  demijohn  or  carboy. — 
Bottle-case  loom,  a  machine  for  weaving  bottle  casts. 

bottle-chart  (bot'l-chart),  «.  A  marine  chart 
exhibiting  the  set  of  ocean  surface-currents 
compiled  from  papers  bearing  date,  latitude, 
and  longitude,  found  in  bottles  which  have 
been  thrown  from  ships  and  washed  upon  the 
beach  or  picked  up  by  other  ships.  The  time  be. 

tween  the  throwing  of  such  bottles  and  their  recovery  mi 
sltoru  has  varied  frutn  a  few  dayi  to  sixteen  yean,  and  Uw 
dlsUnco  from  a  few  miles  to  fits  thousand  uilles. 

bottle-clip  (bot'l-klip),  a.  A  device  for  closing 
that  mouth  of  a  bottle ;  a  substitute  for  a  cork. 

bottle-coaster  (bot'1-kos'te.r),  n.  A  kind  of 
deep  tray  with  divisions  for  bottles,  in  which 
decanters  of  wine  or  cordial  are  passed  round 
a  dinner-  or  banquet-table  after  the  dessert: 
sometimes  made  for  one  decanter  only. 

The  two  Lady  R,'*,  .  .  .  like  two  decanters  In  s  fcofuV- 
eoojter,  witli  m.  h  rnavnirtimi  riumond  labels  round  their 
necks.  Miti  Edgtmrtk,  Belinda,  v. 

bottle-cod  fbot'l-kod),  ».    A  name  given  in 
Jamaica  to  the  plant  Vapparit  cynophaUophura, 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit, 
bottle-companion,  bottle-friend  (bot'l-kom- 
mii  yon.  -Ire ml  ),  n.    A  companion  or  friend  in 
rinking  or  conviviality.* 

san i.  i>h»<H  11  »<-i-v  u-'<h1  bottU  evMpanim,  has  bsra  the 


or  leather  for  this  purpose, 
wine-skins  an  the  ImttlM  mentlonest  la  Scripture : 


and  of  the  nstiir*  tin*. 

•  Pot 

s  Into  new  bottle*.  *  1  u  Europe  snd  -Vurth  Anaerlcm 
glass  it  generally  used  fur  liquids  of  all  kinds,  but  wine  Is 
Mill  largely  •lored  in  eldns  In  Spain  and  Greece.  Small 
boctlu*  are  often  called  riots. 

9.  The  contents  of  a  bottle ;  as  much  as  a  bot- 
tle contains :  as,  a  bottle  of  wine  or  of  porter. 
—  OapUlary  botUS.  Se-er»|nf(«ry.-The,  bottle,  fumra- 
Ursly,  strong  drink  la  general ;  the  practice  of  drinking. 

r  comfort,  cowardice  for 

Johnton,  Addison. 
bottle3  (bot'l).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bottled,  ppr. 
bottling.  [<  bottle*,  it.]  1.  To  put  into  bot- 
Uea  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  of  stor- 
ing away:  as,  to  bottle  wine  or  porter.  Uence 
— '2.  To  store  up  as  in  a  bottle ;  preserve  as  if 
by  bottling;  shut  in  or  hold  back  (eolloq.  "  cork 
up"),  as  anger  or  other  strong  feeling:  usually 

Can  economy  of  time  or  money  go  further  than  to  an  tit- 
lime  and  space,  and  bvtllt  up  [as  docs  the  phono. 
I  for  posterity  tlie  mere  utterance  of  man,  without 
r  effort  on  hi,  purl  than  to  speak  too  words? 

.V.  A.  Htt.,  CXXVL  636. 

bottle8  (bot'l),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boffei, 
botelle,  botle ;  <  ME.  hotel,  <  OK.  frotcf,  m.,  equiv. 
to  botelle,  fern.,  dim.  of  botte,  a  bundle :  see 
n»Ma.]  A  quantity,  as  of  hay  or  grass,  tied  or 
bundled  up.    [Now  chiefly  pfov.  Eng.] 

Although  It  be  oat  worth  a  torf  hay. 

Ckauetr,  Pro),  to  Manciple  s  Tale,  1. 14. 

Methink*  I  hare  a  great  dcalro  to  a  tot//  of  hay. 

.sso*.,  II.  N.  O.,  It.  1. 

To  look  for  a  use  die  in  a  bottle  of  bay  is  a  Any- 
sfscAt,  to  encage  In  a  hopeless  search. 

>  (bot'l-Al),  n.   Bottled  ale. 
cheese  and  praties,  and  retail  d  bvitU-ah. 

Btau.  and  Ft.,  i'aptalii.  11.  2. 

bottle-bellied  (botl-bel'ld),  <i.  Having  a  belly 
shat>ed  like  a  bottle ;  having  a  swelling,  pro- 
tuberant belly;  pot-belllcd. 

Kosns  choletlu,  Mlh  txUuJ  old  spider. 

Jm«,  Sketcb-Book,  p  SSI. 

bottle-bird  (bot'l-berd),  n.  A  bird  that  builds 
a  buMle-ehaped  petisile  nest. 

We  came  across.  In  r.«r  meandering*,  a  small  tree,  from 
the  hrsnebe*  of  which  were  hanging  a  number  of  totir- 
birdi'  nesU.  Their  shape  In  like  an  e|nn«nt«l  ret,  nry 
sharp  at  the  small  end,  rather  bulging  out  at  the  other 
end.  w  hile  th*  «>pi'nlim  is  at  the  sid,-.  The  bird  it  some- 
Unnu  hkir  e  sparniw,  with  a  considerable  touch  of  the  ycl- 
b>w  at  a  rausry.         A*.  .Surfon'itf,  In  the  N.udan,  p.  ttfk 

bottle-boot  (bot'l-WStl,  n.  A  leathern  case  to 
hold  a  l>.itllo  while  it  is  being  corkud. 

bottlo-brmh  (bot'l-brush),  a.  1.  A  brush 
fur  rl>-»iiiug  buttles.— 2.  The  ficld-horseUil, 
/x/UMrfxiN  (irrcsw. —  3.  The  mareVtail,  Hi]f 
jmrix  rulnaria.  —  t.  In  Atistrulits,  the  Vullisle- 
mon  lu-naolatut.  See  f<ttlt*tem<m. 
grass,  a  common  nsrne  I.,  the  l  ulled  SUIes  for 

yre.V.,  //jutria. 


is|.,i.  .,r  1:1.  fi'|.  i,.iK  AdJiMM,  SpocUtor,  So.  to. 
bottle-conjurer(bot'l-kun'jer-er),  n.  One  who 
exhibits  feats  of  necromancy  with  a  bottle,  as 
extracting  from  it  a  variety  of  liquids  or  more 
than  was  put  in,  or  putting  in  what  apparently 
cannot  paaa  through  the  neck. 

Which  to  that  Mffe-eosywnT,  John  Hull, 
Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination. 

Durxm,  Ism  Juan,  vu.  *s. 

bottled  (bot'ld),  a.  [<  bottle*  +  -erP.l  1 .  Kept 
or  contained  in  a  bottle :  as,  bottled  porter. — 
3.  Big-bellied :  as,  "that  bottled  spider,"  Shak., 
Rich.  HI.,  iv.  4.  [Rare.] 

bottle-dropsy  (bot'l-drop'ai),  n.  A  dropsy 
which  affects  the  abdomen  only ;  ascites. 

bottle-fish  (bot'l-flsh),  n.  1.  X  name  of  sundry 
plectognath  fishes  of  the  family  Tetrodontidce. 
— 2.  A  name  of  the  Saeenpkaryta  ampullaceut, 
a  remarkable  fish  representing  a  peculiar  fam- 
ily of  the  order  Lyomeri.   Hce  Saecopharyitffktir. 

bottle-flower  (bot'l-flou'er),  n.  A  plant,  Cen- 
tauren  Cuanux ;  the  bluebottle. 

bottle-friend,  a.   See  botUe-comy>anion. 

bottle-glass  I  )»ot'l-glas),  n.  A  cheap  grade  of 
glass,  usually  of  a  dull  deep-green  color,  used 
for  making  common  bottles,  etc. 

bottle-gourd  ;bot'l-gdrd),  n.  The  fruit  of  La- 
genaria  vulgaris,  natural  order  Csicsrr&i'faeetr. 
Bee  gourd  and  Laoenaria. 

bottle-graeg  (bot'l-gras),  ».  A  kind  of  grans. 
Setaria  riridu.    See  Setaria. 

bottle  green  (bot'l-gren),  a.  and  a.    I.  ».  A 
green  color  like  that  of  common  bottle-glass. 
D.  a.  Of  a  dark-green  color. 

bottlehead  (bot'l-hed),  it.  1.  A  more  correct 
though  not  common  name  for  the  whale  called 
the  bottlenoxe  (which  see). — 2.  A  name  of  the 
black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  belretiea. 

bottle-holder  (bot'l-hol'der),  «.  1.  A  glass- 
maker's  tool  for  holding  the  body  of  a  bottle 
while  forming  the  neck. — 2.  A  rack  for  holding 
bottles. — 3.  One  who  waits  upon  another  in 
a  prize-fight,  administering  refreshment,  etc.; 
hence,  a  "backer;  a  second;  a  supporter,  en- 
conrager,  or  adviser  in  a  conflict  or  trial  of 
any  kind. 
An  old  bruiser  makes  a  good  brttlr-hoMer. 

Smattttt,  Adv.  of  Kerd.,  Coast  Fathom. 

Lord  rslmeratnn  considered  himself  tlw  UtJIlr  Mdrr  of 
oppressed  state*.  Lamton  Timtt, 

bottlo-imp  (bot'l-imp),  «.  Sec  Cnrfc«Vi»  derll, 
under  I'artertan. 

bottle-tack  (bot'l-jak),  n.  1.  A  rnnvtitig-jack 
shaped  like  a  bol  tie. — 2 .  A  kind  of  1  i  ft  I  ttg-jnek. 

bottle-mold  (bol'l-mold),  «.  An  iron  mold 
within  which  »  botlle  is  blown. 

bOttlenOee  (l»«ri-i)6i),  ».  1.  A  name  of  sev- 
eral specie*  of  cetaceans  having  bottle-shaped 

>.    (a)  Of  tlic  «pc.  Ic*  of  //V7ier«.w™,  like  //.  6i,lciu 
northern  si  ns,  ulmut  2i  feH  long.   «.)  ttl  the  specie* 
ur  Glotnctphalxu,  the  caaing  whalcs.  Also 


bottom 

9.  In  sterf.,  an  eruption  of  small,  red,  suppu- 
rating tubercles  on  the  noae,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  intemperate  drinking.  Ou»gU»on. — 
3.  A  name  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  of  the  see- 
stickle  back,  SpinaeJtia  mlgarit, — 4.  A  name 
for  the  pumn,  Fraterenla  aretiea,  from  its  large 
red-and-blue  beak.  See  bottle-noted. — S.  A 
name  of  the  sea-elephant  or  elephant-seal, 
•i/dcrorAiMBi*  leomnu*,  and  others  of  the  same 
genus.— BolUenOM  oU.  (Proli.  a  corruption  of  Borfe- 
feou  i  (nsxue  of  a  mannfactarer)  oil  |  An  Inferior  gr» J< 
of  idlre  on  used  In  making  Castile  sosp. 
boUle-nosed  ;  bot'l-ndxd),  a.  Having  a  bottle- 
shaped  nose ;  having  a  nose  full  and  swollen 
about  the  wings  and  end,  or  inUamed  by  drink- 
ing. 

bottle-ore  (bot'l-or),  *>.  A  name  for  course 
seaweeds,  especially  one  of  the  rock-weeds, 
Fuetu  nodosum. 

bottle-pump  (bot'l-pump),  a.  A  device  for  re- 
moving the  fluid  contents  of  a  bottle,  a  rotn- 
iuoii  funu  is  tliat  of  a  rabtier  Iwilh  for  forcing  air  Into  the 
buttle,  and  a  benttnbe  through  which  the  liquid  Is  drt«ea 
out  hy  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

bottler  (bot'lor),  n.  [<  ME.  boMler;  in  mod. 
use  as  if  <  bottle*,  v.,  +  -crl ;  but  historically 
a  var.  of  tatter.  ]  One  who  bottles ;  specifically, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  bottle  wine,  spirits, 
ale,  etc. 

bottle-rack  f  bot'l-rak),  a.  A  rack  for  holding 
bottles  placed  in  it  month  downward  to  drain. 

bottle-screw  (bot'l-skrd),  n.  A  corkscrew. 

bottle-stand  (bot'l-stand),  n.  1.  A  cruet- 
stand. — 2.  A  wooden  rest  for  draining  bottles 
after  washing. 

bottle-stoop  i  bot'l-stop),  n.  In  rsctt.,  a  wooden 
block  grooved  above  to  hold  a  wide-motithod 
bottle  obliquely  so  that  a  powder  may  be  easily 
extracted  from  it  with  a  knife  in  dispensing, 
bottle-tit  (bot'l-tit),  n.  A  name  of  the  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  J'arus  eaudatnt  or  Aeredula 
caudala :  so  called  from  its  curious  large,  pen- 
sile, bottle-shaped  nest.  See  cut  under  titmouse. 
bottle-track  (bot'l-trak),  n.  The  course  pur- 
sued in  the  ocean  bv  a  bottle  thrown  over- 
board with  a  note  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
date,  and  so  affording  some  data  for  estimat- 
t  and  velocity  of  currents.  See 
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bottle-tree  (bot'l-tr8),  a.  An  Australian  tree, 
Stercutia  rupcutris,  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  trunk, 
which  re- 
sembles a 
soda  -  water 
bottlo.  Th» 
natim  make 
neUofltaflhcra 

Selr 


of 

are  formed  in 
Uw.'  stem. 

bottle-wax 

(bot'l-wnks), 
».  A  stiff  wax 
used  to  seal 
the  mouths 
of  bottles 
and  htrs. 

bottling-machine  (l>«t'ling-ma-shen'),  a,  A 
machine  for  filling  and  corking  bottles. 

bottom  ibot'um),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial,  also  sof- 
ton;  —  Sc.  boddem,  boddum,  etc.,  <  MF..  bottom, 
bottome,  botome,  botym,  ft*>fntc,  earlier  botkom, 
bolkum,  batbam,  <  AS.  botm  =  OS.  bodom  = 
OFries.  'bodem,  boden,  North  Fries,  bom, 
N Fries,  boem,  beam  =  D.  bodem  =  1/1.  boddeu 
=  OHO.  bodam,  MHO.  W*«,  0.  boden  =  led. 
frorn  =  OSw.  b»tn,  Sw.  bottei)  =  ODan.  bod*. 
Dan.  bund,  bottom;  prob.  —  I»  fnitittu  (for 
"fHdnu*)  (whence  ult.  E.  fund,  foitHd*,  t ovula- 
tion, fundamental,  etc.)  =  fir.  m#pl/r,  liottom. 
ss  Skt.  budhna,  depth,  ground.  Of.  Gael,  boon, 
sole,  foundation,  bottom,  —  Ir.  bann,  sole,  =  W. 
bttu.  stem,  base,  stock.]  I.  «.  1.  The  lowest 
or  deeiiost  part  of  anything,  as  distinguished 
from  the  top;  utmost  depth,  either  literally  or 
figuratively ;  base;  foundation;  root:  as,  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  a  tower,  a  tree,  of  a  well  or 
other  cavity,  of  a  page  or  a  column  of  figures. 

Yc  consider  not  the  matter  to  the  farfon*. 

iotimer,  sth  Scrm.  Isrf.  Bdw.  VI..  1MB. 
Objections  .  .  .  bunt  on  the  same  tofosa  Attrrtnru. 
All  customs  were  founded  upon  some  totem  of  reason. 

itr  T.  /brume,  I  n>. burial.  L 
2.  The  ground  under  any  body  of  water:  as,  a 
rocky  bottom ;  a  sandy  bottom ;  to  lie  on  the 
fryftomt  of  the  sea.— 3.  In  phiftt.  geog.,  the  low 
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bottom 

Imnd  adjacent  to  a  river,  especially  when  the 
river  is  luge  and  the  level  area  la  of  consider- 
able extent.   Also  called  bottom-land. 

■  of  that  fruitful  bottom  are  ttOl  to  be 
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They  [wonted  goods  1  should  he  kiffmowd  with  Indigo. 

Ker.  and  FairfcTv!  16. 
IL  intrant.  1.  To  rest;  be  based. 
On  what  foundation  sny  proportion  advanced  6of(oa* 


In  f-rirf™, 
rkmg  on  the 


1  a  tool 


that  is  below  the  upper.— 13.  In  railroads^  Uie 
ballasting  about  the  lies.— 14.  A  platform  sus- 


Additm,  Travels  in  Italy. 
For  ««»•  together  Indian*  «  o«M  have  their  squalid 
camp*  shout  Illinois  Town,  soil  In  the  bottoms  toward  tho 
lit;  Mimnd.  W.  Barrmcs,  Oregon,  p.  100. 

4.  In  mining,  that  which  is  lowest;  in  Penn- 
sylvania coal-mining,  the  floor,  bottom-roek,  or 
stratum  on  whioh  a  coal-seam  rests. —  6".  The 
lower  or  hinder  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  an 
animal ;  tho  buttocks ;  the  sitting  part  of  man. 
Hence  — 6.  The  portion  of  a  chair  on  which 
one  sits;  the  seat. 

No  two  chairs  were  alike;  such  high  beck*  and  low 
barks,  and  leather  bottoms  and  worsted  Aotfosn*.  Irving. 

7.  That  part  of  a  ship  which  is  below  the  wales ; 
heuce,  the  ship  itself. 

They  had  a  well-rlggd  bottom,  rally  mann  <L 

Mtaminger,  Tho  Uuardian,  v.  i. 
I  am  Informed  .  .  .  that  the  governor  .  .  .  had  deter- 
mined to  Isaac  a  proclamation  for  admit  ' 
American  bottoms  hut  an  arrival  of  a 
IMCticul  prevented  It 

S.  Adams,  In  Bancroft  *  RUt  Const.,  1.  448. 

8.  The  heavy  impurities  which  collect  at  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  in  which  fluids  arc  left  to 
settle:  as,  "the  bottom  of  beer,"  Johnson. — 9. 
pi.  The  residuum,  consisting  of  impure  metal, 
often  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  smelting-fur- 
nace  when  the  operation  has  not  been  skil- 
fully conducted:  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
copper-smelting. — 10.  Power  of  endurance: 
stamina;  native  strength:  as,  a  horse  of  good 
bottom. — 11.  Mitt.:  (a)  A  circular  disk  with 
holes  to  hold  the  roils  in  the  formation  of  a 

n.  (b)  Same  as  bottom-plate.— 12.  In  jrAor- 
g,  the  sole,  heel,  and  shank  of  a  shoe ;  all 
|>per.— 
>tles. — 

pended  from  a  scale,  on  which  the  thing  to  lie 
weighed  is  placed. — 15*.  A  clue  or  nucleus  on 
which  to  wind  thread;  the  thread  so  wound. 
Bp.  n'arburton;  Baton. 
And  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread. 

Shot.,  T.  at  the  K.,  It.  8. 

16t.  The  cocoon  of  a  silkworm. 
Silkworms  finish  their  buttomt  in  about  fifteen  <laya. 

Jforfi  mer. 

17.  In  dyeing,  a  color  applied  to  a  fabric  with 
a  view  of  giving  a  peculiar  hue  to  a  dye  which 
is  to  be  subsequently  applied.—  18.  In  golf,  a 
backward  rotation  of  the  ball  which  txmds  to 
check  its  motion  after  it  touches  the  ground. 
At  bottom.  In  reality,  especially  as  opposed  to  eiternal 
apiArancc ;  fundamentally ;  essentially ;  as,  he  Is  sincere 
at  bottom. 

Every  body  was  sore  there  was  some  reason  for  It  at 
bottom.  Sheridan,  School  lor  Scandal,  L  1. 

Bottom-discharge  water- was*!,  a  turbine  which  dis- 
charse*  the  water  at  tin-  bottom  instead  of  at  tbe  tide* 
Bottom  of  a  wig,  the  portion  of  a  wig  which  lungs  of 
the  shoulder  -  False  bottom,  a  horizontal  partition  I 
aerted  Into  the  lower  part  of  a  bos  desk  etc    an  a> 
simulate  the  bottom  and  form  a 
To  be  at  tlie  bottom  of,  w  u 
real  author,  source,  or  cause  of. 

She  has  another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  1  am  told.  Is 
now  in  Hath.  -  Odds  slander*  and  lies:  he  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  IL  Sktridan,  Tho  Rivals,  I II.  4. 

To  drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom.  See  cur.  -  To  stand 
••COS  s  Own  bottom,  to  be  Independent ;  act  for  one* 

II.  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  noun.]  Situated  at 
the  bottom;  lowest;  undermost;  fundamen- 
tal :  a»,  the  bottom  stair;  the  Pottos,  coin  of  a 
pile. 

This  is  the  txMfooi  fact  of  the  whole  political  situation 
_  „      .     .    „     .       Sinetemth  Century,  XX.  290. 
Bottom  heat  See  W. 

bottom  (bot'um),  v.  [<  bottom,  n.]  I,  frass. 
1.  To  furnish  with  a  bottom:  as,  to  oof  torn  a 
shoo  or  a  chair. —  8.  To  found  or  build  upon ; 
fix  upon  as  a  support ;  base. 

Those  false  and  deceiving 
bottom  their  eternal  state. 

Action  U  su piloted  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle. 

tip.  Attrrtrury. 

8.  To  fathom ;  reach  or  get  to  the  bottom  of. 

The  spirit  of  self-will,  of  insistence  on  our  own  views, 
which  we  have  probably  never  really  bottomed,  or  traced 
to  principles.  roiileinpomry  Her..  I..  3M. 

4t.  To  wind  round  something,  as  in  making  a 

ball  of  thread. 

Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  lam, 
l-r*t  It  ahould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
Von  must  provide  to  twism  It  on  me. 

Shak  ,  T.  «.  of  v..  UL  t 

6.  In  dyeina,  to  dye  first  with  a  certain  color 

in  preparation  for  another. 


8.  To  strike  against >the  bottom  or  end:  as,  a 
piston  bottom*  when  it  strikes  against  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.  -  Bottoming  of  gear-teeth,  the 
nibbing  of  the  point*  of  the  teeth  of  one  of  a  pair  of  sear- 
wheel*  against  the  rim  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth  ot 
tbe  other  :  a  result  of  a  false  adjustment. 
bottom-capt*Vln  (tot'tun-kap'tan),  n.  In  stta- 
ing,  the  superintendent  of  miners  in  the  deep- 
est working  part. 

bottomed  (bot'umd),  a.  (<  bottom  +  -etp.l 
1.  Having  a  bottom  (of  the  particular  kind 
indicated  in  composition) :  as,  tlat-6oftomrxi  ,• 
broad-oottomfrf ;  a  full-Aoffumnf  wig. —  2.  Un- 
derlaid ;  furnished  wi  th  a  bottom  or  foundation : 
as,  60/fonwiiby  day.— 3.  Based ;  grounded :  as, 
a  well-Aoffontea  character.  Morley. 

bottom-fishing  (bot'um-fish'ing),  n. 
ground-angling. 

b'ottom-Klade'lbiit'um-glad),  it.  An 

ley  between  hills ;  a  dale. 

Tending  my  flock*  hard  by  1"  the  hilly 
That  brow  tins  bottom^tade.  Jtiiton.  Coanua,  1.  &3X. 

bottom-grau  (bot'um-gras),  n.  Orass  growing 
on  lowlands  or  bottom-lands. 

bottom-icd  (bot'uin-ls),  n.  Oround-ice ;  anchor- 
ice;  gronnd-grn. 

Tho  curious  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  eoftosa-ie*, 
and  It*  rise  to  the  surface,  I*  more  frequently  seen  In  the 
Baltic  and  tho  t'attegat  than  In  the  open  ocean  -  chiefly, 
it  seems  probald*.  on  account  of  the  ahaUowneaa  of  these 
•ea*.  fmyc.  Brit.,  Ill  Ma. 

bottoming-hole  (bot'um-ing-hol),  n.  In  glatttt- 
making,  tTie  open  mouth  of  a  furnace  at  which 
a  globe  of  crown-glass  is  exposed  during  the 
progress  of  its  manufacture,  in  order  to  soften 
it  and  allow  it  to  assume  an  oblate  form. 

bottoming-tap  (bot'um-ing-tap),  n.  A  tap 
used  for  cutting  a  perfect  thread  to  the  bottom 
of  a  hole. 

bottom-land  (bot'um-land),  n.  Same  as  bot- 
tom, 3, 

After  making  nearly  a  semicircle  around  the  pond,  they 
diverged  from  the  water-course,  and  began  to  ascend  to 
the  level  of  a  slight  elevation  in  that  bottom  land  over 
which  they  Journeyed        Cooper.  Last  of  Mohican*.  iiiL 

bottomless  (bot'um-les),  a,  [<  bottom  +  -//•.<».] 
Without  a  bottom.    Hence  —  (a)  Groundless; 

;  false:  as,  " bottomless  speeula- 


bottom-tool  (bot'um-toi),  b. 

with  a  bent  end,  used  for  working  < 
of  the  bottoms  of  hollow  work, 
bottone  (bot-on-a'),  p.  a.    Same  as  bottong. 
bottony  (bot'on-i),  a.    [Also  written  botUme1, 
botontS,  <  OP.  botonni,  pp.  of  boUmner  (F.  bou- 
tonner),  ornament  with  buds  or  but- 
tons, <  fee  ton,  P.  6otif4>M,  a  bud.  but- 
ton: see  button.]   In  hrr.,  decorated 
with  buds,  knobs,  or  buttons  at  tho 
extremities,  generally  in  groups  of 
three,  forming  trefoils.    Also  called 
bottoned,  botoned,  and 
trefotied  or  treated,  Se< 
botts  (hots),  n.  pi.    See  6ofi. 
totuliform  (bot'u-li-fomi),  a.    [<  Is.  botulus,  a 
sausage  (>  ult.  E  bowel),  +  forma,  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  small  sausage;  allantoid. 
botnlinic  (bot-u-lin'ik),  a.  [<  L.  botulus,  a  sau- 
sage, +  -isc1  +  -it\]    Pertaining  to  or  derived 
from  sausages :  as,  ootulittic  acid.  Thomas. 
boucan  ( bO'kan),  n.  and  t>.    See  buean. 
bouche  (bosh),  n.    [F.,  <  OP.  bouche,  bonce, 
boche,  bueMe,  etc.,  mouth,  <  L.  bucea,  cheek:  see 
fctjow.andcf.  ftoeco.]   It.  In  the  ancient  French 
monarchy,  the  service  of  the  king's  table,  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  tho  king's  house- 
hold.   A  large  number  of  officers  of  different  rank*,  and 
having  accurately  defined  duties,  formed  this  establish- 
ment. 

2.  A  certain  allowance  of  provisions  made  by 
a  king  to  those  who  obeyed  bis  summons  to  the 
Held,  according  to  the  feudal  system  of  military 
service.  Hence — 3».  Anv  supply  of  provisions; 
food.  Formerly  corruptly  bouge. 

A  bombard  man  that  brought  bongs  tor  a  Co  entry  lady 
or  two  that  fainted,  he  said,  with  fasting. 

B.  Jonsoa,  Masque  of  Love  Restored. 

4.  In  MrtfiVraf  armor,  a  notch  or  indentation  in 
the  upper  right-hand  edge  of  the  shield,  allow- 
ing a  weapon  to  bo  passed  through  it.  in  the 
Justing  shield,  this  was  .omeUme*  of  the  form  of  a 
diagonal  Hit  terminating  in  a  round  bole  of  the  sire  of 

Inn  ■  "I  afi 

5.  In  ordnance,  a  short  cylinder  of  copper 
placed  in  a  counterbore  In  the  face  of  the 
breech-block,  and  through  which  the  vent  of  a 
niece  of  breech-loading  ordnance  is  drilled ;  a 
bushing.  When  this  copper  cylinder  extends  through 
the  walls  of  the  piece,  it  1* called  a  ivnr-ntVe*  or  srttf  -oitsA- 
imj7.   See  Dstanino. 

6.  The  mouth  of  a  firearm  of  any  kind;  the 


h  man) 

Xonth. 


He  fond  but  botmeles  behests*. 

Chaucer,  Trollus,  r.  1431. 

(6)  Fathomless ;  unfathomable ;  inexhaustible : 
as,  a  bottomlest  abyss  or  ocean. 

Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 

Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Shot.,  Tit  And.,  IIL  1. 

bottom-lift  (bot'um-lift),  n.    In  mining,  the 

deepest  or  bottom  tier  of  pumps, 
bottommost  (bot'um-most),  a.    [<  bottom  4- 

•most.    Of.  topmost,  etc.]  Situated  at  the  very 

lwttorrj;  lowest.  [Hare.] 
bottom-plats  (borum-plat),  ».    1.  The  bed 

supporting  the  carriage  of  a  printing-press. — 

2.  The  bed  of  knives  immediately  beneath  the 
cylinder  of  a  pulping-engine.  it  is  fonned  of  a 
number  of  knifc-platea  placed  flat  against  each  o4lier. 
Willi  their  upper  knife-edge*  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
tunc  of  the  cylinder  above,  which  also  contains  knives. 
Between  these  two  set*  of  knives  the  raw  material,  a* 
rags,  wood,  or  other  sulstancc,  is  ground  to  pulp. 

3.  In  ordnance,  a  plate  used  in  building  up 

Orfi  and  canister  into  a  cylinder  ready  for 
ing  into  a  gun.  Cast-tron  top-  and  bottom  plate, 
are  used  for  la-ape,  and  wrought  Iron  one*  for  canister. 
Also  called  bitttom 
bottomry  (bot'um-ri),  n.  [Formerly  also  ftof- 
tomety,  bottomart),  Itottommaric,  bottomcry,  etc. ; 
=  P.  bomerie  =  (1.  bodmerei  =  Dan.  Sw.  bodmeri, 
<  D.  bodemcrij,  bottomry:  seo  bottom  and  -erji, 
-rjf.J  In  marinelaw,  the  act  of  borrowing  money 
and  pledging  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  that  is,  the 
ship  itself,  as  security  for  its  repayment.  The 
contract  of  bottomry  is  in'the  nature  of  a Viiorlirage.  tbe 
owner  of  aaldp  burrowing  money  to  enable  him  Ui  carry 
on  a  voyage,  and  pledging  the  ship  as  security  for  the 
money.  If  the  ship  Is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the  money  ; 
lwt  If  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive  the  mom-)  lent, 
with  the  Interest  or  premium  stipulated,  although  It  may 
exceed  the  legal  rate  "f  Interest.  Tile  tackle  of  tile  ship 
also  is  answerable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
borrower.  When  a  loan  li.  made  ll|*ou  the  goods  shipped, 
the  borrower  Is  *s!d  to  take  up  (none)'  at  re*;«oni^ii*ii3.  as 
be  Is  bound  personal])'  b>  answer  the  contract.  When  the 
ship  alulie  is  pledkiKl,  the  eiwtract  ts  called  a  buttmnry 
bond :  but  when  both  ship  and  cargo  are  pledged.  It  Is 
callcil  a  resjHmdentifl  bond. 
A  master  of  a  ship,  who  bad  borrowed  twice  his  money 

1,  Wary.  IL«D 


rrjo 


bouche,  boucb.  (bosh),  r.  f. :  pret.  and 
Imuched,  ppr.  bouehimj.    [<  bovcJic.  n.] 
form  or  drill  a  new  month  or  vent  in,  as 
(Tim  which  has  been  spiked, 
bonchoo  (buVsha'),  «.    [p.,  <  bouche,  mouth.] 
A  patty  or  small  pie;  a  bonbon;  any  dainty 
supposed  to  be  a  mouthful, 
botichert,  ».  [Early  rood.  E.  also  Itovehiter,  late 
HE  ootroeT,  appar.  <  bouge,  a  bag,  wallet:  see 
bongtl.  But  perhaps  a  var.  of  bturser,  q.  v.  ]  A 
treasurer ;  a  DurRar.  Mont/hurst. 
boucherize  (bo'sher-lx),  r".  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
boiteherued,  ppr.  bottcherUinq.  [  ( Auguste  Bou- 
eherie  (1801-1871),  a  French  chemist,  inventor 
of  the  process,  -t*  -sjr".]    To  impregnate  (tini- 
th  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  preservative. 


ber) wit 
bouchetto  (l 


-abet' 


P. 


[Appar. 

real  armor,  tne  large 
buckle  used  for  fastening  the  lower  part  of  the 
breastplate  to  the  upper  one.  Fairholt. 
touching  1  lio'shing),  «.  Same  as  bushing. 
touching-bit  (bo'*hing-bit\  n.  [<  frowrAiniy, 
verbal  n.  of  bottehe,  v.,  +  fci'fl.]  An  instru- 
ment used  for  boring  a  hole  in  the  vent-field 
of  a  gun  to  receive  the  copper  plug,  or  bouche, 
through  which  the  vent  is  afterward  drilled. 
Farrote,  Mil.  Encyc. 
bond1,  towd  (bo'ud),  it.  [<  ME  bude^mdde, 
boudr,  origin  uncertain ;  cf.  AS.  budda,  'scearn- 
budda  (occurs  once  improp.  written  sccarnbu- 
doa),  ME.  scharnbmlde,  a  dung-beetle.]  An  in- 
sect  that  breeds  in  grain;  a  weevil.  [Prov. 
Enel 

bona'''  (biid).  [Also  written  bond,  bude,  boot, 
etc.,  contr.  of  bchoorcd,  pret.  of  behoove."}  A 
Scotch  contraction  of  bthoorni. 


They  Inith  did  cry  to  Him  above 
To  save  tlwlr  souls,  f.ir  they  bond  i 
Border  MinslrrUy,  III.  140 


boudoir  fbfl'dwor),  n. 
+  -etir,  denoting  place 
a  lady  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  in  which 
may  receive  her  intimate  friends. 


fF.,  <  houdi  r,  pout,  sulk, 
A  small  room  to  which 


ITiey  sang  to  Mm  in  ooty  boudoirs. 
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bouffant 

bouffant  (F.  pron.  b8-fon'),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of 
bouffer,  puff,  swell.]  Puffed  out:  as,  a  skirt 
verv  bouffant  it  the  back. 

bouftVt,  "•  [Late  ME.,  <  OF.  bouffek,  a  puff 
(cf.  bouffe,  •  swollen  or  swelling  cheek),  <  bouf- 
fer,  swell  the  cheeks :  see  buffi,  puff'.]  A  puff, 
as  of  flame.  Caiton. 

bouffe2  (b5f ),  n.  [<  F.  bouffe,  <  It.  buffo,  jest :  see 
buffoon.]  Opera  bouffe;  comic  opera.  See  opera. 

bouffonj  (bo'fon*),  ».  [F.  bouffon,  a  buffoon.] 
Same  as  maUu»iu». 

Bougainvtllea(bo-gan-vil'£*),e.  [XL.,  named 
ftfter  A.  do  Bougainville,  a  French  navigator  of 
the  18th  century.]  A  nyctaginaccous  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical South  America.  The  nameroiu  flowers  in 
la  aorim  of  three,  subtended  by  a*  many  * 
brscta.  B.  rpeclabiiti  and  soma  other  ii| 
quenlly  cultival< 
mental. 


quentlr  cultivated  In  greenhouse*,  sod  wo  very  urn*. 


Which  anchor  cart. 
And  cut  It  c 


bougar  (bo"  gar),  a.  One  of  a  series  of  cross- 
spars  which  form  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  and 
serve  instead  of  laths.  [Scotch.] 

bouje1  (boj),  a.  [Also  bowge;  <  ME.  00119c  (< 
Or .  bouge,  buge,  F.  fcoiaof ),  now  spoiled  and  pro- 
nounced friufyf  (see  kadoe*,  budget,  etc. ) :  earlier 
ftuJ^s,  o.  v.  Cf.  ftoa^'T]  If.  A  bag  or  wallet, 
especially  of  leather. 
Bowtt  of  letber  like  bladdor*. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Llry.  p.  408. 
9.  The  bilge  or  swelling  part  of  a  cask ;  hence, 
the  cask  itself.  [Prov.  Eng.] -3.  A  cowrie. 
Jeeont. 

bouge'-'t  (bOj),  r.  [Also  bowge;  a  form  of  buly. 
bilge;  ult.  related  to  bouge*.]  I.  intrant.  To  1h< 
bilged ;  spring  a  leak  or  have  a  hole  knocked 
in  the  bottom ;  founder. 

>  forsooke 

t  oil,  tor 
esshouli 

thuroifnv,  Voyage  Into  Holland. 
II.  trans.  To  stave  in  the  bottom  of  (a  ship), 
and  thus  cause  her  to  spring  a  leak;  knock  a 
hole  in. 

The  Carick,  which  air  Anthony  Ooghtred  chased  hard  at 
the  Manw,  and  bowged  her  In  direr*  place*. 

Hall.  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  *. 
To  asieas  and  plan*  any  enoeuy  thlp  which  they  do  en- 
counter. HMUouL 
bouge*t,  n.    A  corrupt  form  of  bouehe. 
bouget  (bfl'jet  or  bO-zha'),  n.  [Sometime* 
siielled  bmtgrt:  <  F.  bougette,  a  little  pouch. 
The  regular  E.  form 

is  budget,  q.  v.    See     \><vif/7  \  l£. 

bougeK]  If.  A  bud- 
get or  pouch.  Spen- 
mtr,  F.  (J.,  IIL  x.  29. 
—  2.  In  her.,  the 
figure  of  a  vessel  for  carrying  water,  it  b  meant 
to  represent  a  yoke  with  tan  leathern  pouchea  attached 
to  It,  formerly  tiaod  fne  the  conveyance  ot  watar  to  an 
army.  Alao  called  irater -tourer. 
bough1  (bou),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bow,  boae, 
etc. ;  (  ME.  bough.  b**gh,  bog,  bore,  bove,  etc.,  ( 
AS.  bog,  boh,  the  arm,  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
also  a  branch  of  a  tree  (the  latter  sense  pecu- 
liar to  E.  and  AS.),  »  MI),  boerh,  D.  boeg,  bow 
of  a  ship,  a*  ML/3.  bdeh,  bueh,  shoulder,  bow  of 
a  ship;  OHG.  buog,  upper  part  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  shoulder,  hip,  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
MUG.  buoc,  U.  bug,  shoulder,  withers  (of 
horses),  as  Icel.  bogr  —  Norw.  bog  =  Sw.  bog  = 
Dan.  bor.  shoulder  of  an  animal,  bow  of  a  snip 
(>  E.  ftoir*),  aw  Gr.  TiSrif.  dial,  ird.r«v;,  the  fore- 
arm, an  Skt.  bdhu,  the  arm,  forearm ;  root  un- 
known, but  not  connected  withAor'  (AS.  bugau, 
etc.),  bend,  with  some  derivatives  of  which, 
however,  the  word  has  been  in  part  confused. 
A  doublet  of  6o*S,  q.  v.  ]  1 .  An  arm  or  branch 
of  a  tree. 

Bay  thou,  whereon  I  carved  hi 
If  ever  maid  or  apouae 
•      A»  fair  aa  my  Olivia  came 

To  mat  beneath  thy  eowgaa. 
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bough-pot  (bou 'pot),  a.  [Alao  written  bowpot, 
and  perversely  beau-jtot;  <  bought  +  pot.]  1. 
A  pot  or  vase  for  holding  flowers  or  boughs  for 
ornament. 

Sir  (Mirer  &  Voa  have  no  laud.  I  aappoaef 
Chart*!  S.  Not  a  molehill  nor  a  twig,  but  what  !  In 
the  bough-pott  oat  ot  the  window. 

Sheridan,  School  lor  Scandal,  IIL  a. 

2.  A  nosegay  or  bouquet 

And  1  small  at  the  beautiful  beautiful  botr-pof  ha  hrtnga 
me.  winter  and  summer,  from  his  country  house  at  Haver - 
atock-hlll.  <J.  A.  Saia,  The  late  Mr.  li  . 

8.  The  more  or  less  conventional  representa- 
tion in  ornamental  work  of  ft  bouquet  or  vase 
full  of  flowers.  Dutch  cahlneu  of  Inlaid  wood  have 
for  their  moat  common  decoration  bough. puts  In  panela 
bought1!  (bout),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  written 
bough te,  bughte,  etc.,  also  eoitf,  bovt,  etc.,  now 
reg.  with  partial  differentiation  of  meaning  fconf 
(see  boufi) ;  <  ME.  bought,  bowght,  bougt,  'bugt, 
prob.  a  var.,  reverting  to  the  original  vowel 
of  the  verb,  of  ME.  bugt,  bigt,  tight  (mod. 
E.  bight,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  bvht,  a  bend  (=  MLO. 
LG.  bueht,  >  D.  bogt,  Q.  bueht,  Sw.  Dan.  bugt, 
a  bend,  turn,  bay,  bight;  cf.  Icel.  bugdha, 
a  bend,  a  coil),  <  bugan  (pp.  00901),  E.  bow, 
bend:  seetwm-i.]  1.  Abend;  flexure;  ourve; 
a  hollow  angle. 
Mat /mi,  a  nialandor  In  the  bought  ot  a  home 'a  knee. 

2.  A  bend  or  ourve  in  a  coast-line.  See  bight. 
— 3.  A  bend,  flexure,  turn,  loop,  coil,  or  knot, 
as  in  a  rope  or  chain,  or  in  a  serpent ;  a  fold  in 
cloth.    See  frouft. 

In  knots  and  many  bvuphUt  upwound. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  I.  L  IS. 
The  drawon-ftow^Afa  and  elvlah  emblemlnga 
Began  to  move,  teethe,  twine,  and  carl. 

rennyaon.  Oareth  and  Lynette. 

bought1*,  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  botcpht, 
bou-t;  <  l,ught\  n.]    To  bend;  fold;  wind! 

bought*  (bit).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
buy. 

bought  \  boucht  (bucbt),  n.  Same  as  ought. 
bough  ten  (bi'tn),  a.  A  form  of  bought*,  weak 
past  participle  of  but/,  used  adjectlvely,  and 
assimilated  to  strong  participial  forms  in  -en  : 
chiefly  used  in  poetry,  and  colloquially  in  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  of  ;>urcn<urd,  as  op- 
posed to  home-made. 

For  he  who  hurled  him  waa 
1  not  of  r-mjrai 


bom* 

book1  (bonk  or  bok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bouke,  Sc.  Miia-,  <  ME.  bouk,  bouke,  buke,  book,  < 
AS.  our,  the  belly.  =  OS.  Inik  =  D.  bmk  =  UU1. 
6iut  =  OH(t.  buh,  MHO.  bufk,  G.  bauek.  the  belly, 
=  Icel.  bitkr,  trunk  of  the  bodv,  =  Sw.  buk  = 
Dan.  bug,  the  belly.  In  later  ME.  and  mod.  E. 
confused  with  bouk'1  =  bulki,  q.  v.]  It.  The 
belly.— 2.  The  trunk  of  the  body;  hence,  the 
body  itself.    [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

bouk'-l,  ».  [ME.,  var.  of  6nU-l,  q.  v.]  Same  aa 
bulk*. 

bouk*  (bouk),  r.    A  dialectal  form  of  bolk. 

bouk*,  r.  t.    A  dialectal  form  of  huei*. 

boul,  boo!'*  (bol),  n.  piorth.  E.  and  Sc.,  earlier 
also  bowle,  boule;  pertiaps  <  MD.  boghrl  =  M LG. 
ooj/rJ  (=  G.  buocl),  a  bow,  hoop,  ring;  ult.  =  E. 
oal/l,  q.  v.]  1.  Abend;  curvature. —  2.  The 
curved  or  semicircular  handle  of  a  pot,  kettle, 
etc. ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  a  movable  han- 
dle in  two  parts,  jointed  in  the  middle,  for  a 
pot  with  cars;  a  bail. — 3.  A  loop  or  annular 
part  serving  as  a  handle  for  something,  sprrie- 
emlly — (a)  One  of  the  boopa  or  rounded  openlnfm  for  the 
thumb  or  finger  In  the  handlea  of  acJaaora.  (a)  The  loop 
which  forma  the  handle  of  a  key.  (0  The  rug  on  Uu 
caae  of  a  watch  to  which  the  chain  or  guard  In  nltached. 

boulangOTltO  (b6-UnJ*r-lt),  n.  [<  Boulauger, 
U>e  discoverer,  +  -.fe4.]  In  mineral.,  a  tulphid 
of  antimony  and  lead,  occurring  in 
granular,  and  compact  masses,  of  a  bl 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 

BoulangLam  (bo-lo6'jigra),  n.    The  political 


revenge  upon 


whose  faith 
renjxrayere  nor  naaainK  Ml. 
SouAry,  Madoc  In  Walea,  itv. 


St.  The  gallows. 

Some  who  have  not  deaerved  judevment  of  death,  though 
otberwlie  perhaps  oflcniling,  liave  becne  fur  their  guoiis 
aake  caught  up,  and  carryed  atralght  to  tlie  bvufth. 

Sf<rntrr,  Slate  of  * 

li»  0>ou),  r.  f.  [<  bough*,  n.l  To 
r  shade  with  boughs.  [Poetic.; 


A  moaay  track,  all  over 
f  or  halt  a  mile  or  more, 

r„lrri,tv,  Three  Oravea 

bouKh'Jt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  bow*. 
bough'H,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  buff'. 
bough4!,  infer).    An  obsolete  spelling  of  hot, 
bough-houaei lMm'hous),jj.  A blindconstrurted 

from  the  game. 


She  had  how  good  clothe*  In  a  chlit  In  the 
and  a  bmghten  bonnet  with  a  good  cypreaa  veil. 

S.  O.  Jmrtt,  Deephaven,  p.  flol. 

boughtyt  (bou'ti),  a.  [<  bought*  +  -yl.]  Having 
noughts  or  bends ;  bending.  Sherwood. 

boughy  (bou'i),  a.  [<  bought  +  -jfi.]  Abound- 
ing in  boughs. 

bougie  (bTji ;  F.  pron.  bo-xhe'),  n.  [F., 
candle,  a  bougie,  =  Pr.  bugia  aa  It.  bugia  _ 
bujia  =  Pg.  bugia,  a  wax  candle,  <  liugia, 
Bougie,  Ar.  Btjiuah,  a  town  in  Algeria,  whence 
these  candles  were  imported  into  Europe.] 

1.  A  wax  candle  or  waxlight. 

Sometimes  the  bougie*  are  perfumed  with  eeaencea,  ao 
that  In  ournlng  they  mar  give  off  an  agreeable  odour. 

Worktkoji  Krenptt,  let  aer..  p.  SM. 

2.  A  slender  cylinder,  smooth  and  flexible, 
used  to  dilate  or  open  the  rectum,  urethra,  or 
esophagus,  in  cases  of  stricture  or  other  dis- 
eases of  those  parte. 

b0TUlUbaiaae(b«-lva-b48'),».  [F.,<Pr.6ot»iUe- 
abaitte,  equiv.  to  F.  bouillon  abauat :  bouillon, 
broth,  soup  (see  bouillon);  abaisse",  pp.  of  abain- 
srr,  reduce :  sec  abate.]  In  cookery,  a  kind  of 
flah-chowder  popular  in  some  parts  of  France, 
especially  at  Marseilles. 

Tlila  Btfuiltabaittt  a  notite  dlah  la, 

A  *>rt  of  aoup,  or  broth,  or  atew, 
Or  hoU  h|H>tcb  of  all  aorta  of  flabea, 
That  llreenwh  h  never  could  out-do  • 

hcrlia,  red  penjtera.  muaaela,  aaffera, 
i,  onlona,  garlic,  roach  and  dace ; 
see  you  eat  at  Trrr*'»  tavern 
In  that  one  dUh  of  HouiUabaiem. 

Thtwkrray.  Ballad  of  Bouuubaiasn. 

boullli  (bo'lye;  F.  pron.  bo-ye'),  n.  [F.,  prop, 
pp.  of  bosiWlr.  boil:  see  boiP.]  Meat  lioiled 
with  vegetables,  especially  in  making  bouillon ; 
boiled  or  slewed  meat  of  any  kind. 

bouillon  (bo'lyon;  F.  pron.  bS-yoh'),  n.  [F., 
broth,  soup,  etc.  (see  bullion'),  <  bouillir,  boil : 
see  fcoif-.]  1 .  A  kind  of  clear  soup,  consisting 
of  the  strained  liquid  from  a  slow  and  prolong- 
ed boiling  of  ment  (usually  beef)  in  tno  piece 
and  sometimi'x  whole  vegetables, — 2.  In  far- 
riery, an  excrescence  of  flesh  in  a  wound; 
proud  flush. 


smooth,  as  an  emery-i 
small  flint  pebbles. 


features  were  militarism  and 
Germany. 

Boulasgist  (bO-loft'jist),  n.  A  political  fol- 
lower of  General  Boulanger. 
boulder  (bfil'der),  s.  [Also  written  bowlder, 
bolder,  dial,  bowder,  boo t her  ;  short  for  the  ear- 
lier boultler-gtone,  dial,  bowther-,  boother-etone. 
So.  bowldentane ;  <  ME.  buldertton,  a  boulder; 
of.  Sw.  dial,  bullerttcn,  a  largo  pebble  or  atone 
in  a  stream,  one  that  causes  a  rippling  in  the 
water  (opposed  to  klapperitcn,  small  pebble), < 
butlra  (=  l)an.  buldrt),  make  a  loud  noise,  + 
tlen  aa  K.  ttone.]  A  loose  rock,  or  one  which 
has  been  torn  from  its  native  bed  and  trans- 
ported to  some  distance.  Aa  ordinarily  need,  the 
word  liidlcaUa  a  piece  of  rock  which  li  larger  than  a  pebble 
or  cobble,  whose  edges  have  become  weather-worn  and 
nwre  or  lean  rounded,  and  which  Ilea  upon  the  surface. 

(Ml'der).  r.  f.  [<  boulder,  k]  To  wear 
-wheel,  by  abrading  with 
Also  spelled  bowlder. — 
Bouldared  down,  said  of  metal  polishing  wheels  or  laps 
when  entery  and  oil  are  spread  over  them,  the  a  prieat  1 
Into  the  metal  and  worn  doan  with  boulderilut-etotiee. 

boulder-clay  (bol'der-kla),  n.   Stiff,  unlami- 
nated,  tenacious  clay,  especially  that  of  the 
ial  or  drift  epoch  or  ice  age.    Also  called 
till. 

(bol'dtr-hed),  n.  A  row  of  piles 
driven  before  a  sea-dike  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  waves. 

bouldering-Btone(b6rder-ing-ston),  n.  Smooth 
translucent  flint  pebbles,  found  in  gravel-pits 
and  used  to  smooth  the  faces  of  emery-wheels 
and  glaiers  by  abrading  any  large  grains  of 
emery  or  other  powder  on  their  surfaces. 

boulder-paving  (boTder-pa'ving),  n.  A  pave- 
ment of  cobble-stones. 

boulder-stone  (bol'der-ston),  n.  Same  as  bout- 
der,  of  which  it  is  the  older  form. 

bouldery  (bol'der-ii,  a.  [<  boulder  +  -»>>.]  Re- 
sembling a  boulder ;  full  of  boulders. 

The  superjacent  beds  coneist  ot  roarse  bouldrrv  shlncte 
In  a  aandy  clay  matrix.  Grikit,  Ice  Age,  p.  19>L 

boule1  (bol), ». 

boule3  (bS'le),  >.  [Gr.  ^ou?j,,  will,  counsel,  ad- 
vice, plan,  a  council,  senate,  <  floi/jaOot,  dial. 
fU>.eaSai,  =  L.  Telle)  =  AS.  willan,  E.  will :  see 
will,  v.]  1.  In  Or.  antiq.,  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, originally  aristocratic,  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  the  citizen  families,  sitting  under  the 
presidency  of  the  king,  later.  In  Ionian  state*, 
where  a  democratic  polity  bad  prevailed,  the  boule.  par- 
ticularly at  Athena,  became  a  sec* tid  or  higher  popular 
aasembly,  corresponding  to  the  senate  in  modern  govern- 
ments. At  Athens  the  boule  consisted  of  fiOO  cttitens  over 
30  years  of  age,  chcaen  annually  by  lot.  M  from  each  tribe. 
It  had  charge  of  the  oSlclal  rcligioua  rite*  unportant  In 
the  ancient  world,  and  Its  chief  legislative  duties  were  to 
examine  or  prepare  hills  for  presentation  to  tbe  popular 
a**.'niH>  (the  real  governing  liody),  which  oiuhl  ne  Kllfy 
'►r  reject  the  conclusion*  reached  hy  the  senate,  and  to 
adt  |m.  the  asseuiM)  rvganltug  affair*  of  state.   The  Athe- 


cavalrj     I  .imjiarc  j^runa. 


The  proper  French  spelling  of 
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2.  The  legislate6  ""wemblyof  modern  Oreoee. 

A  lirerk  diplomat  ""X*  told  me  that  in  the  BouU,  at 
Aswrmhty,  n<  his  country  tin  part  of  the  g»ttnminil  ex. 
penxes  wu  watched  so  clmtly  as  lliw  of  Hie  diplomatic 
service.  -Yeir  /Vinerton  /ire..  I.  425l 

boule3t.    An  obsolete  form  of  *t>ir /. 
Boulenge's  chronograph.    See  chronograph. 
boule-saw,  «.    See  buhlsav. 

boulet,  boulette  (bd-li',  bo-let'),  n.    [?.,  a 

bullet,  a  fetlock,    >  K.  bullet,  q.  v.]    In  the 
manitfr,  a  horse  whose  fetlock  or  pastern  joint 
bends  forward  and  out  of  its  natural  position, 
bouleuterion  (btt-lu-te'ri-on),  «. ;  pi.  bouleute- 
rta  [Or.  ,fcn'>.(-rri-/onn',  <  fiov/Tfttv,  advise, 

take  counsel,  <  to,,  counsel:  see  bottle*.]  In 
ancient  and  modern  Greece,  a  senate-bouse  or 
asseinblv-ehamber. 
hoalevard(Wle.Tard;  F.pron.bol'var),n.  [F.; 
older  forms  bouterert,  bouleivre,  <  U.  or  MEG. 
bolieerk,  (1.  Imllwerk,  bulwark:  see  bulwark.] 
Originally,'  a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortifica- 
tion or  fortified  town  ;  hence,  a  public  walk  or 
street  occupying  the  site  of  demolished  fortifi- 
cations. Tl»  name  U  now  sometimes  extended  to  any 
strict  or  walk  rlK-lrrUtuc  a  town,  and  also  to  a  street  whk  ft 
Is  of  especial  width.  It  given  a  ixtrk-llke  appearance  by  re- 
scrviitg  spares  lit  the  Hides  or  center  for  sWhMreva,  flow- 
er*. *eat*,  and  the  like,  And  I*  not  nurd  tor  heavy  tvaiuliitf. 
boulevardier  (bo'le-var-der;  F.  pron.  bol-var- 
dya'),  n.  [F.,  <  boulerard,  boulevard.]  One  who 
i  a  boulevard,  especially  in  Paris. 

at  (bo-lo-vere'meht),  «.    [F.,  < 
Aou/r rrrsf  r,  overthrow,  overturn,  <  boutc,  a  ball 
(>  E.  (mvP1),  +  rerarr,  turn,  overturn,  <  L.  rtr- 
sarc,  turn :  see  rrrw,  etc.]    A  turning  upside 
down  ;  the  act  of  overturning  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing overturned ;  overthrow;  overturn;  subver- 
sion; hence,  generally,  convulsion  or  confusion, 
boule-work  (bol'werk),  ».    Same  as  buhl. 
boulimia,  boulimy  (bo-lim'i-a.  btf'li-mi),  ». 
Same  as  bxttimia. 
bonlinikon  (bo-lin'i-kon),  i».    [A  trade-name, 
<  Or.  toif,  ox,  +  >-iw>v,  flax,  linen. J    A  kind  of 
oilcloth  made  from  a  pulp  composed  of  buffalo 
or  other  raw  hide,  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and 
coarse  hair.    Encyc.  Urit. 
boulon  (bit' Ion),  ».    (Native  name.]    A  harp 
with  fibrous  strings,  used  by  tho  negroes  of 
Senegarobia  and  Guinea, 
boultal't,  n.    Same  as  boltel. 
boultel'^t,  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  boutell ;  <  ME. 
bultcite,  butlelf,  <  OF.  'bulttel  (earlier  hnrehh, 
mod.  F.  blutraa,  a  meal-sieve,  <  buirter,  mod.  F. 
Wwicr.  sift,  bolt:  see  U,lfi.]  1.  A  kind  of  cloth 
made  for  sifting:  hence,  a  sieve.—  2.  The  bran 
or  refuse  of  meal  after  dressing, 
boulterf,  a.    Sec  bolter*. 
booltint,  n.    Maine  as  MteL 
bo  lilting,  n.    See  bolting*. 
bount  (boun),  a.    [The  earlier  and  proper  form 
of  boumt*,  a.  v.;  <  ME.  Nuts,  bounr,  ready,  pre- 
pareil,  <  Ieel.  buinn  (>  ODan.  6ms*),  ready,  pre- 
pared, pp.  of  baa.  till,  get  ready:  see  bond*, 
boor,  botcerl,  etc.]    Keady ;  prepared;  on  the 
point  of  going  or  intending  to  go. 

She  wu  Untn  to  go  the  way  forthright 

CAaueer,  Franklin's  Tale,  I.  759. 
Well  ehancrd  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Bad  coiileas  d  and  bad  sain'd  him  ere  tour*  to  his  tted. 

.Scoff,  Harold  the  Uaunlleaa,  I  v.  14. 

bOtmt  (boun),  r.  [<  ME.  bmtitcn,  boicnrn.  <  boun, 
prepared:  see  boun,  a. J  I.  trans.  To  prepare; 
make  ready. 

The  kyiui  buakei  lettra  anon,  to  buu-nrn  hix  nrn«  |nwn;. 

Jmtph      Arimalhu  (ed.  8keat>,  L  414. 

I  wold  boun  mo  U.  hi.U.11.      /trttruction  «/  Tny,  I.  ST. 

II.  intrant.  To  make  rea.lv  to  go ;  go :  as,  U> 
busk  and  Iwhh,  a  common  expression  in  old 
ballads. 

So  inourncd  lit',  till  L>tnl  Oarre'i  band 
Wcro  brurtnny  batrk  to  t*tniihrr]iuid. 

SfM,  I.  of  L  M.,  r.  an. 
bC'Unce  (bouns),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Itunnccd, 
bimncing.    [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  bounce,  < 
touH&eH,  bunsru,  beat,  strike  suddenly;  cf.  LG. 
IjUHWit,  0.  dial.  bumbj»cn,  beat,  knock.  =  I>.  bon- 
:en,  bounce,  throw;  cf.  D.  Inn*,  a  bounce,  Sw. 
bit*,  <|ial.  bum*  =  O.  fcitm*,  humbs,  bump*,  adv. 
intcrj.,  at  a  bounce,  at  once ;  ef.  Ieel,  bopn, 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  fall.    All  prob.  orig. 
imitative;  cf.  boumP  and  bump*.]  L  trans.  If. 
To  beat ;  thump ;  knock ;  bang. 
Wilfully  him  thniwtna  on  ttx-  nra» 
Hid  brat  and  buuauv  hu  hi-ail  alxl  l/ml  fill  mn 

Sp,,u*r,  f.  g.,  III.  xl  !7. 
lie  broiwyrf  hit  head  at  every  pu«L  Sir\ty. 
2.  To  cause  to  bound  or  spring :  as,  to  bounce 
a  ball. — 3.  To  eject  or  turn  out  without  cere- 


discharge  summarily,  as  from  one's  employ- 
ment or  post.  [Slang,  U.  S.J 

U.  infraitit.  If.  To  beat  hard  or  thump,  so  as 
to  make  a  sudden  noise. 

Yet  rtlll  ho  b*t  and  tmitut  u|mhi  live  dor*. 

Sptntrr,  K.  O,.  V.  II.  21. 
Up,  then.  I  »ay,  b,  .th  younu  and  old,  both  man  and  maid 
a-maying, 

With  dmnja,  and  giuu  that  b&uner  aUiud,  and  merry  tabor 
playiw:' 

Beau,  ami  PI.,  KlllKnt  of  ltuniintf  Pestle,  Iv.  tt. 
Another  bjuttcti  aa  lLanl  aa  be  can  knock. 

2.  To  spring  or  leap  against  anj-thing,     as  to 
rebound;  beat  oi  " 
with  a  rebound. 

Agalnal  hia  boaom  boune'd  hia  beavinx  heart. 

Ih-yiirn,  r*L  and  Are.,  i.  V*. 

3.  To  leap  or  spring ;  come  or  go  unceremoni- 
ously. 

Aa'l  sat  quietly  ntediUtlnir  at  my  Uble,  I  heard  tome- 
thllljf  tHtunc*  In  at  the  cloaet-wiudow. 

i'n-vrr,  llulliver  a  TraaeU,  IL  5. 

4.  To  boast  or  bluster;  exaggerate;  lie. 
He  tsiveaaway  cjnntrie*.  and  <lib|.>wra  of 

btAtncrs.  bluatera.  and  awaijireni,  Hit  II  lie  were 
elgn  lord  and  aok-  tnaaU-r  id  Hie  Htiivrrae. 

/(;..  i>.r(A,  l.ntrr  I..  warburton,  |i.  14 
If  It  had  conie  to  an  oath.  I  don't  think  lie  would  have 
hovncfti,  neither  ;  but.  in  common  oorurreneea,  there  la  no 
repeating:  after  bllu.  t'aotr.  The  Liar,  II.  1. 

bounce  (bouns),  n.  [<  bounce,  r.]  1.  A  sudden 
spring  or  leap. —  2.  A  bound  or  rebound:  aa, 
vou  must  strike  the  ball  on  the  bounce. — 3.  A 
heavy  blow,  thrust,  or  thump. 

I  heard  two  or  three  irmrular  hinniva  at  my  landlady's 
door,  and  upon  the  openliu;  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice  in- 
quiring whether  the  phll<«*>i>lier  waa  at  home. 

AJtliMm,  sir  Roger  at  Vauxhalt. 

4t.  A  loud  heavy  sound,  as  of  an  explosion ;  a 
sudden  crack  or  noise. 
I  don't  value  her  reaentment  the  (wmiw  of  a  cracker. 

QMrtnitk,  She  S4oopa  to  Couiiuer,  I1L 

5.  A  boast ;  a  piece  of  brag  or  bluster ;  boast- 


tion. — 6.  A  bold  or  im- 


?"  cried  I,  with  a  flounce; 
"-  hut  that  waa  a  /*Mln»rr. 
■M.  Ilauticb  of  VrnJaou.  I.  4S. 
n  did  you  give  utterance  to 
awrted.  that  never  yet  did 


f  ul  language ; 
pudent  lie;  a< 
tColloq.] 

•  Why,  wlioae  should  It  l» 

"I  get  these  things  often 

<ih,  iteerti  f  .  .  .  not  one 
such  a  Ixiunt't  aa  when  you 

human  reason  say  one  thing,  ami  Nature  say  another 

Dr  Vuiiifeir.  Secret  Soeletlea,  L 

7.  Expulsion;  discharge;  dismissal.  [Slang, 
t\  S.] — 8.  [Perhaps  of  diff.  origin.]  A  local 
English  name  of  the  dogfish  or  shark,  Sri/llto- 

rhinu/i  catulus  to  get  the  grand  bounce,  to  be  put 

out  or  diai'hNrgvil  suintiLarlly  from  one's  post  or  eiuploy- 
tiient.   [Slang.  I1.  K.) 
bounce  (bouns).  adr.  [<tVoanai,  r.  and  ».]  With 
a  bounce;  suddenly. 

ftapp'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  aaV, 
Hut  tvunce  Into  lite  parlour  entered. 

Oray,  Ixirig  Story. 

bounceable  (>w>un'sa-bl),  a.  [<  Imunce  +  -able.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  bounced,  as  a  ball. —  2.  In- 
clined to  bounce,  or  lie.  [Kare.] 

bouncer  (boun'Hcr),  n.  [<  bounce  +  -cr».]  1. 
One  who  or  t  hat  which  bounces.— 2.  Something 
big  or  large  of  its  kind. 

The  atone  must  be  u  bovnerr.  De  tjuincey. 

3.  A  large,  strong,  vigorous  person :  as,  she  is 
a  Aoitncrr. —  4.  A  strong  muscular  fellow  kept 
in  a  hotel,  restaurant,  or  other  public  resort,  to 
bounce  or  expel  disorderl 
U.  S.J  — 6.  A  liar;  a 
barefaced  lie.  [Colloq.] 

ISut  yiMi  are  not  dereivtug  me  You  know  (lie  first  time 
you  came  Into  my  sliop  what  a  btmnerr  you  told  me. 

Cofoidn  th*  }\riy,|:/*-r  Joint  Itull,  II.  ;i. 

bouncing  (boun'sing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  Imunce,  I'.] 
1.  Vigorous;  strong;  stout:  as,  " the  trouncing 
Amazon,"  Shak.,  M.  N.  !>.,  ii.  2;  "a  bouncing 
lass/'  tfultccr,  Pelham,  xlix. —  2.  Exaggerated; 
excessive;  big.    [Colloq. J 

W  e  have  had  a  merry  and  a  lusty  ordinary. 

And  wine,  and  good  meat,  nnd  a  or'irrwot-y  reckoning. 

flrtsUr,  W  lldgiiiMH'  Cllaa*',  L  i 

3.  Eying;  bragging;  boastful. 

I  never  saw  auch  a  IvurM-ni1;,  awaggering  pupfty  since  I 
was  horn.  (r<Mtnn\lh.  8he  Sloops  to  Conquer,  lit. 

bouncing-bet  (boun 'sing-bet'),  n.  [That  is, 
bouHctng  Of  t ;  Bet,  Met/ty,  familiar  forms  of  KU- 
cabt  th.  ]  A  name  of  the  common  soapwort,  Sa- 
ponaria  offieitiali*.    See  Siiponiiria. 

bouncingly  (boun'sing-li),  adv.  Boastingly. 
Harrow,  Pope's  Suprettiaey. 

bound1  (bound),  n.  [Early'mod.  E.  also  l»»tnde, 
Itotcnc  ;  <  ME.  btiunile,  hinne,  bunne,  <  OF.  hunnr, 
bonne,  Imnc,  bunc,  also  bnndc,  Itonde  (AF. 
Iu>undc).  earlier  Iwdne,  <  ML.  tnnlina,  bttdemt 
(also,  after  OF.,  fr«n«4i,  bonna),  earlier  - 


irderly  persona.  [Slang, 
boaster;  a  bully.— 6.  A 


a  bound,  limit.  Cf.  feotim'-!,  a  variant  of  tho 
same  word.]  1,  That  which  limits  or  circum- 
scribes; an  external  or  limiting  line;  hence, 
that  which  keeps  in  or  restrains;  limit ;  con- 
fine: as,  the  love  of  money  knows  no  bound*. 
deoocan.  without  f*mnd. 

MUtou.  P.  L..U.  e»i 

night  -  anlsht 
tren  and  earth  were  loat. 
Tenn|rtOM,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
But  the  power  of  tho  W.«t  s»xon  ruler  slret'  lted  l*yoiid 
tho  Ufundt  of  Wesaex,  where,  i-aatwaM  of  the  Audrrds- 
weald.'the  MMslled  "  Kaatem  Klugdonr  grouped  Itsaa-tr 
rouud  tlie  centre  of  Kent.  J.  H  Untn,  fom|.  of  Kng.,  p,  (Lr.. 

2.  pi.  The  territory  included  within  boundary- 
lines;  domain. 

These  rascals  who  come  hither  to  annoy  a  noble  lady  on 
my  Aomui^.  Scoit.  l'everil.  I.  til. 

3.  A  limited  portion  or  piece  of  land,  enjoyed 
by  the  owner  of  it  in  respect  of  tin  onlv,  am! 
b'v  virtue  of  an  ancient  prescription  or  liberty 
fo.-eneouragenieuttothetinners.  1'ryee.  [Com- 

t»unuL%*o  lSce^ut^e^uniiarle»  ..f  a  tMirtsJi  by^judi* 
Itlg  (Tfrtalll  i«dnta  with  a  rod.  -  Svn.  1.  Jlonlrr.  Cunjine. 
,:  lc.    See  hvrohlrtry. 

bound1  (bound),  i'.  t.  [<  MK  bounden,  <  bounde, 
n.]  If.  To  confine  within  fixed  limits;  restrain 
by  limitation. 

O  Cod  !  I  could  lie  baundiH  in  a  nut  shell,  and  ciwjnt 
myaclf  a  kinsf  of  inAnite  apace,  were  it  iwit  that  I  lutve  l*d 
dream  a.  Shot.,  Uaiulet,  ii.  2. 

It  ia  not  Italy,  nor  France,  nor  Europe, 

Tliat  muat  bound  me,  If  my  (ales  call  me  forth. 

B.  Jonwn,  V.jlpotle.  1L  1. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  limit  to;  constitute  the  extent 
of;  restrain  in  amount,  degree,  etc.:  as,  to 
bound  our  wishes  by  our  means. 

and  Joy,  secure 
ull  measure  only  '.vumfj 

Jliilsji,  V.  L,  r.  039, 

constitute  the  boundary  of; 
1  or  limit  to:  as,  the  Pacific 
United  States  on  the  west, 
pf  Home  was  UmiuM  by  the  II  hi  lis 
Ji.  .4.  rWiwa,  Amer.  I«U_,  p.  Ii/T. 

4.  To  name  the  boundaries  of:  as,  to  J>»M«<i 
the  State  of  Now  York.  -  gyn.  To  clnrumacribe,  re- 
strict, hem  in,  border. 

bound'-4  (bound),  r.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ; 
<  F.  bondir,  leap,  bound,  orig.  make  a  loud  re- 
sounding noise ;  perhaps  <  LE,  bombitare,  hum, 
buzz,  freq.  verb  <  L.  bombus,  a  humming  or 
buzxing,  >  bomb*,  q,  v.]  L  intrant.  1.  To  leap; 
jump;  spring;  move  by  leaps. 

neiore  nis  loru  uie  n  a.u  *pnmci  oottntu. 

ruy*.  Witid^r  >oreat,  L  90. 

2.  To  rebound,  as  an  i 

Spring,  etc.   See  a*i>.  r.  i". 
II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  leap.  [Kare.] 
It  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bounif  my  home  for 

her  favours.  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  ami  ait  llk«  a 

Jadt-an-apc..  never  olt.  Skak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  t 

2.  To  cause  to  rebound :  as,  to  bound  a  ball. 
bounda  (bound),  n.    [<  boun<P,  r.]    1.  A  leap 
onward  or  unward;  a  jump;  a  rebound. 

The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound,  Addimn. 

These  Inward  dlsgnaU  are  but  the  nrst  bouncfa  of  this 
ball  of  contention.  />ee<ly  »/  CAn'jf .  I\t<y. 

2.  In  ordnance,  the  path  of  a  shot  between 
two  grazes:  generally  applied  to  the  horizon- 
tal distance  passed  over  by  the  shot  between 
the  points  of  impact. 

bound8  (bound),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  &»'"d;  as  an 
adj.,  in  the  sense  of  obligatory,  usually  in  the 
fuller  form,  fr»Mn«Vn,  <  ME.  6otoirfe»,  <  AS. 
bunden,  pp.  of  bindan,  bind:  see  bind.]  1. 
Made  fast  by  a  band,  tie,  or  bond ;  specifically, 
in  fetters  or  chains;  in  the  condition  of  a  pris- 
oner. 

Now  Annas  had  sent  him  UmnJ  unto  Caiaphaa. 

John  avlil.  24. 

Ilence — 2.  Made  fast  by  other  than  physical 
bonds. 

We  are  «oim<f  together  for  good  or  for  evil  In  our  great 
political  interests. 

D.  WtUi'r,  speech,  Pittsburgh,  July,  IssS. 

3.  Confined ;  restrained ;  restricted ;  hold  firmly. 

llesnb-a  all  this,  he  waa  Umu.t  to  certain  tributes  all 
more  or  less  degrading 


Exoeaa. 

3.  To  form  or 
serve  as  a  boun 
ocean  bounds  the 
The  lasting  dominlo 
and  tlie  Danube. 


b«ll.-«yn,  U«p, 


Hence— 4.  Obliged  by  tnoral.  legal,  or  com- 
pellable ties;  niidtr  obligation  or  compulsion. 

When  the  ease  had  been  beard,  il  waa  evident  Ui  all  men 
thai  the  blrhop  ha<l  done  only  what  he  waa  Uu,„i  to  do. 

.U«««,M|V,  HLat.  Eng.,  rL 

5.  Certain;  sure.  [Colloq.] 

Th,-.  of      folio  wine  fHialdereil  him  as  smart  as  c 
llglitnlug  and  Iwuiw/  t-i  ri« 
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bound 

6.  Determined;  resolved:  an,  be  in  hound  to 
do  it.  [Collo<i.,  V.  8.]— 7.  In  entom.,  attached 
by  the  posterior  extremity  to  a  perpendicular 
object,  and  supported  in  an  upright  position 
•gainst  it,  by  a  silken  thread  passing  across 
the  thorax,  as  the  chrysalides  of  certain  Lejn- 
doptera. — 8.  Constipated  in  the  bowels;  cos- 
tive.—  9*.  Pregnant :  said  of  a  woman. — 10. 
Provided  with  binding  or  a  cover :  said  of  books, 
etc. :  as,  bound  volumes  can  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  separate  parts;  bound  in  leather. — 
Bound  electricity.  imluriim  —  Bound  extra,  in 
tall  landing  (»  lei  half,  ur  quarter  Miidlng).  fiill- 

tnnicd,  andforwarded  anil  finished  with  extra  care  oreiier- 
*Uy  by  hand)  ami  In  tint  tout  materials :  anplird  to  bound 
books.    Bound  UP  In.    (a)  Embodied  In ;  in*c|iar*bly 
connected  with. 
Tho  whole  stale  .  .  .  bt-init  bound  up  in  the  sovereign. 
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The  meaner  cam  at  life  wen  all  he  knew ; 
Bauntlt:l  his  pleasure*,  and  hU  wlshe*  few. 

Crabhr.  Tire  Library. 
An  eye  well-practised  In  nature,  a  •pint  baumtttt  and  poor. 

Tennuton,  Manil,  it.  7. 

boundedness  (boun'ded-ues',  n.  The  quality 
of  being  bounded,  limited,  or  circumscribed; 
limited  extent  or  range. 

Hotb  arc  singularly  tmunded,  nnr  worklns-claMi  ret*ro- 
dnolihff.  lit  a  way  uiuuual  in  oilier  countries,  the  sovuioVif- 
mm  iit  the  middle.    M.  Arnold,  Tbo  Nadir  of  Uhcratlsm. 

bounden  (boun'deri  or  -dn ),  v.  a.    [Older  form 

Of  ItOUHiP.  pp.  ot  Kind.]     1.  Obliged; 
under  obligation ;  beholden. 


Ood.  the  bountiful  author  ol  oar 


the  share  of  that 


lain 


notrMhjjr  wlUi  arfrrraitlrx^d  yet  i  ^ 
■ok  not  thi  m^iiea  i^ri^ii^MB^m.  ^ 

(<)  Having  all  the  affection*  centered  In  j  entirely  devoted 

i<  i. 

SJle  la  tile  only  child  of  a  decrepit  father  wbnae  Htr  U 
hvmnd  up  in  her*.  Stf*lt,  Spectator,  No.  44V. 

bound*  (bound),  (I.  [With  excrescent  -d  after 
n,  as  in  sound*,  rouiufl,  etc.,  or  by  confusion 
with  btmntP,  <  ME.  Ik/uh,  txmnr.  ready,  pre- 
pared: mm  boHH,  <l. ]  Prepared;  ready;  hence, 
going  or  intending  to  go;  destined:  with  to 
ot  for:  as,  I  am  bountt  for  London;  the  ship  is 
bound  for  tho  Mediterranean. 

A  chieftain  Iv  the  Highlands  fawncf. 

CampMI,  Lord  ITlui  a  Daughter. 
Wilting  we  sought  your  shore*,  ami  hither  bound, 
The  port  ao  long  deaired  at  length  we  found. 

Itiytlen.  -ilneid,  vU.  »s. 

bound*!  (bound),  r.  i.  [Var.  of  hours,  r.,  as 
6©w»<f*,a.,of  bou»,  a.]    To  lead;  go.  [Hare.] 

The  way  that  doe*  to  heaven  fswwf. 

.Valuer,  K.  (|..  I.  X.  «7. 

boundary  {boun'da-rl),  w,;  pi.  boundaries  (.riz). 
[<  bouniO  -4-  -tint:  cf.  ML.  bunnarium,  bttnnn- 
nam,  a  field  with  certain  limits.]  That  which 
serve*  lo  indicate  the  bound*  or  limits  of  any- 
thing; hence,  a  limiting  or  bounding  line;"a 
bound :  as,  the  horizon  is  the  boundaru  of  vision ; 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Sleep  hatli  it*  own  wi>rlil, 
A  bttuHttaru  between  Uie  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence.  Itoron.  The  lireaiii,  L 

The  Tainar  «»  tlnd  a*  a  ^iuiularni  for  the  Writ  Welsh 
of  Cornwall,  a.  the  Wye  had  been  made  a  tWsiarji  for 
the  North  Wrlah  uf  our  Wale*. 

J.  li.  Green,  r.«K|.  of  Eng.,  |>.  Sli 
-8jm.  /Souwf/iry,  frotmt,  Hunter,  Ciisow,  frontier.  A 
bounsla-y,  in  lt»  urti  tcr  -enae,  It  a  visible  mark  lii.llcat- 
Inn  a  dlrldmgdlm- between  in  things,  or  it  i.  Uiat  tine 
lUelf'u  mark.  ..it  a  u'U.  n  tlil-w  tr>.ni  Mlier  Uilntra  like 
in  kind,  aantu- fielder  niunuv  ln.iu  another.  Aix.um/.  ..n 
the  other  lian.l,  u  tile  limit  „r  furth.H  Ih.lllt  of  cHe.nl.  .11 
of  one  ulren  UilliR.  that  whleh  liluiu  It  not  K-lnir  »|«'Ully 
1  of  that  which  l»  not  llmlt.il 
the  bc„,«tari'*  ,4  a  Held. 
boundnriri  ot  a  aelenee.  Imt 


,n,,h^Me»,o,ouW.juhnia!t 

It  in  no  common  thin*  when  one  like  yon 
r*rfortn»  IIk.  delicate  »er»lcea,  and  therefore 
I  feel  niyaell  milch  fwnnd'en  lo  yim.  <  hiwald. 

lfOTyf<w.irf*,  Tlie  Bonk.. 
2.  Appointed;  indispensable;  obligatory. 
I  olfer  tint  uiy  tuwnafeH  nightly  aacriltre.  ColtridiH. 
[In  both  senses  archaic,  its  only  present  com- 
mon use  being  in  the  phrase  bou'ttaen  rfufy.l 
boundenlyl  (l>oun'deu-li  or  -iln-li),  a<fr.    In  a 
bouuden  or  dutiful  manner:  as,  "most  boun- 
oVitfy  obedient,"  Uehin,  Sermons  (trans.),  Epist. 
Dedicatory.  1583. 
bounder  (boun'der),  «.   1.  One  who  limits;  one 
who  establishes  or  imposes  bounds. 

Now  the  bounder  of  all  tbeae  U  only  lied  hunaelf. 

^Aerfry,  AlheomaaUa.  p.  Sit 

2».  Boundarj-. 

Kliifdnnu  are  hound  within  their  boundtrM,  a*  it  wore 
in  banda.  /'ofAeroy,  Atheomastlx,  p.  274. 

St.  Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  England,  an  nfllcer 
whose  business  it  was  yearly  to  renew  (hence 
also  called  the  roMcircr  or  tolUir)  the  marks  in- 
dicating the  corners  of  a  tin-bound.  Thii  liad  to 
tie  doiwi  oln-e  a  yenr,  and  ll«ualty  on  a  saint  i  day,  and  the 
operation  niuhlkled  in  ruttina* until  turf  fnnn e*ch corner, 
and  plUntf  It  on  tin-  (op  uf  Uie  HtUe  l«nk  ot  liirf  already 
laW  there  I'rr^-e. 
boundless  (bonnd'les),  a.    [<  fcounrfl  +  -let*.'] 
Without  bounds  or  limits;  unlimited;  uneon- 
lined;  immeasurable;  illimitable;  infinite:  as, 
boHndlam  space ;  boundtc**  power. 
He  who,  from  tone  to  zone, 
Uuldca  through  Uhj  uviiN<fJe«  >ky  thy  certain  flight. 

Hrvanl,  To  a  Waterfowl. 
In  England  there  In  no  written  conrtltuthw  :  the  powe 
of  Jjarliauient,  ",11Kjin''.  ^,ri'»-  «n'1  <  "mmi>n.,  aetlnK  I 


2.  Characterized  by  or  wiuniuK  uuuuij, 
abundant  ;  liberal;  ample:  as,  a  6oin.fi/h7  sup- 
ply. 

Nunc  went  »p  rtalri  with  a  most  hmnfy'iif  cot  of  home- 
hsked  bread  and  butter.    Jfroofa,  Kix.1  of  Quality,  I.  187. 
The  late  boumttful  grant  from  Ula  Majealy  ■  rainlaterm. 

Burkx,  Nabob  of  Arcot. 

boantifolly  (boun'ti-fol-i),  adr.  In  a  bountiful 
manner;  liberally;  largely. 

They  ore  lea*  bountifully  provided  than  the  neb  with 
the  material*  of  happiiwaia  for  Ibe  present  life. 

Bp.  Porteou4,  ljncturee.  II.  xvli. 

bonntifulness  (boun'ti-fnl-nes),  n.  The  riual- 
ity  of  being  bountiful ;  liberality  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  gifts  and  favors. 

bountaheadt,  bountihoodl  (boun'ti-heil,  -hud), 

H.    [One  of  Spenser's  words ;  <  buna  ty  +  -bead, 
-bood.]    Uounteousness;  goodness;  virtue. 
I'm  Brtne  foundation  of  true  bounlyheiL 

Sprnrr,  r.  Q..  1L  xlL  1. 

bountith,  ».  See  bouitMk. 
bonn-tree  (bfln'tre),  a.  [An  unexjilained  var. 
of  bour-trcc .]  Same  aR  bour-trrr.  |  Scotch.] 
bounty  (boun'li),  «.;  pi.  fc<»a«fi>.»(-tix).  r<  ME. 
bountcr,  bountc,(  AP.  hounUr,  OP.  bontf,  w>afcif, 
fKrnfcf,  bunlrt,  mod.  P.  bottle  =  Pr.  ftostaf  —  Sp. 
bondad  =  Pg.  bondade  =  It.  boutd,  <  L.  fcowi- 
fa(f-)»,  goodness,  <  bonus,  good:  see  ooow*.] 
If.  Oooduess;  virtue. 

Xe  lilott  Uie  6,»n/y  of  all  womankind 

'Mongst  tbouaauda  good,  one  wanton  dame  to  find. 

Spnurr.  I.  Q..  III.  L  «». 

9.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors; 
generosity;  munificence. 


by  anything  like  In  kind  :  aa, 
but  the  6n«H.b  of  .pace  ;  the  I 
Uie  Vvn*fj  of  knowledge.  U 
bouml :  aa.  '■  I  believe  I  >l«ak  < 


ge.    Ueii.e  tile  Oglirativr  u«e.  of 
»l«k  -llliin  twnnifi.'  where  («iib- 
Thaa,  tlie  t-mmh  of  a  parhdi  may 


dnrU,  would  be  ahaunt  Thaa,  the  houmh  of  a  |>art»li  may 
Iw  deBii«i  by  certain  marks  or  t»ua>twrv.,  aa  hca|«  ..f 
atonea.  dike.,  hmlgwa,  .tn-ania,  « b- .  m  |»ratlng  It  from  the 
adjoining  parl.he^  Hut  the  t»<>  wonU  are  often  Inter- 
changeaide.  A  fcorder  U  a  belt  or  tiand  of  territory  lying 
siting  >  i»  iKiiiaufarif,    A  eonffiv  U  the  region  at  or 

near  the  edge,  and  generally  a  narrower  margin  than  a 
kantrr.  A  frontier  la  a  ftonfer  viewed  a»  a  front  or  plaee  of 
entrance  :  a>.  lie  waa  met  at  the  .frontier.  Tin.  wonl  ia 
uaml  mod  In  connection  with  military  operations :  aa, 
tholr/nmiuir*  were  well  protected  by  furtrrvaea. 

1  at  leaat,  wlko.  In  my  own  Wert  .Haton  liome,  find  ray 
own  ftehla  and  my  own  parish  IxMinded  by  a  boundary 
drawn  in  the  year  S77,  am  not  dlsi».wed  to  disbelieve  the 
record  of  the  meiita  which  l«l  to  Uh.  living  of  that  (e«»- 
ttary.  B.  A.  frrrmtn,  Alner.  Leeta..  |n  105. 

Be  paaa'd  the  naming  touiuf.  of  spare  and  time. 

flrao,  IYimx.  of  I'oeay,  til.  2. 
ITIa  princedom  lay 
Chaw  on  the  tonler.  of  a  trrrlt«ry 
Wherein  wen.  bandit  earls,  ami  caitiff  IrnlihU. 

TrunyKm, 
Tlie  heavens  and  sea 
Meet  at  Uielr  cen4ne'.  in  the  middle  way. 

Ihylen,  i'vyx  and  Alcyon 
.fithelnie.1  strengthened  ber  wert.rn  tn.nll'r 

from  the  Welsh  by  the  erection  of  f..rU  at 
■th. 

J.  B,  Grern,  t  on<|  of  F.ng  ,  p.  I!» 
bound -bailiff  t  (bound'ba'lif),  it.  [<  boumP  + 
bttiliff;  so  called,  according  to  Blaekstone,  in 
allusion  to  the  bond  given  bv  the  bailiff  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  dut  i\  s ;  but  t  he  term  is 
merely  a  fictitious  explanation  of  bumbaUiff.] 
A  sheriff's  officer;  a  buinbailUT. 


t,  t  IJi. 
airalnst 


bounded  (bonn'd<«l), 

or  limits;  limited ; 
cramped;  narrow. 


Having  bounds 
* . 


.1.  Frreman,  Amir.  Lecla,  p.  I'Jl 

boundlessly  ( bound'les-li ),  orfr.  In  a  boundless 
manlier. 

boundlessness  (bonml'les-ncs),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  boundless  or  without  limits, 
bounduret  (t>oun'dur),  ».  [<  (wsrofl  +  -art. 
Cf.  froawniry.  ]  A  limit  or  bound.  .Mr  T.  Utrbcrt. 
bounteous  (boun'te-na),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  bountuouti ;  <  ME.  bountyuout,  bon fcMOKir, 
earlier  boimfei'oao/,  b*mntyrt: uh,  bontyroHtf,  <  Op. 
bontif  btmtire,  benevolent,  <  bontr,  goodness, 
bounty:  see  Aounfy  and  -oim.]  1.  Kullofgoc4- 
ness  to  others ;  giving  or  disponed  lo  give  free- 
ly; free  in  bestowing  gifts;  bountiful;  gener- 
ously liberal. 

Such  waa  her  aoul :  alih.«rriiig  avarice. 
Bomsleuue.  but  abnost  fKiMiiteoso.  to  a  vice. 

ItrreSen.  Eleonora,  1.  tA. 
I  wonder  d  ut  the  MistroKe  boiira. 
The  alow  iraitlt  of  wmu  r  Uiowera: 
Vo«i  manw  c.uUI  see  the  graas  for  flower*. 

7'eiiity*.>n,  Two  Voice*. 

2.  Characterised  by  or  emanating  from  liounty ; 
freely  bestowetl ;  li'lieral ;  plentitul ;  abundant. 

Beauteous  ulggarvl,  why  dost  thotl  abuse 
The  biruntnmA  largesa  given  thee  to  give? 

Skak.t  Sonnet*.  Iv. 
—  BjTL.  1.  Sfflliiificent,  generous,  beneficent,  kind. 

bounteously  (boun't(--us-li),  adr.  In  a  boun- 
teoua  manner:  with  generous  liberality;  liber- 
ally; generously;  largely;  freely. 

I^t  me  know  that  man. 
Whose,  lore  Is  an  sincere  to  spend  hi.  blood 
For  my  sake  ;  I  will  bounteauAu  renultc  him. 

/losu.  nnd  Ft.,  Honest  Man  s  Fortnnc,  11.  2. 

bounteougneBs  (l>oun't^-iis-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  Ixitinteous;  liberality  In  bestowing 
gifts  or  favors;  munificence;  kindness. 

bounteth,  bountith  (boun'teth,  -tith),  n.  [Sc., 
<  late  ME.  btmntith.  (  OP.  buntt  t,  bontet,  earlier 
form  of  bontr,  >  ME.  ftottafc,  E.  cWraafy,  q.  v.] 
bounty;  specifically,  the  bounty  given  in  addi- 
tion to  stipulated  wag-on. 

bountevoust,  «■  A  Middlo  English  form  of  boun- 
tfous.  t'htlHcrr, 

bountiful  (boun'ti-ful),  a.  [<  bounty  +  -/W.] 
1.  Litieral  in  bestowing  gifts,  favors,  or  boun- 
ties; munificent;  generous. 


Let  us  adore  Him  fur  Uie  streams  of  ftouiify,  whleh  Bow 
unceasingly,  from  tike  fountains  of  Ills  lite,  to  all  Ills 
counties*  creature*.  CAanniiv;,  I'erfei't  IJfe,  p.  s* 

3.  A  favor  Iiestowed  with  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition; that  which  is  given  bounteously ;  afreo 
gift:  as,  "thy  morning  6»«ji f if*,"  Cotrjxr. 

We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  whleh  was  very 
acceptable.  .alafdMoit,  Sir  R.aicr  and  the  Wil« he*. 

4.  A  premium  or  reward;  specifically,  a  pre- 
mium offered  by  a  government  to  induce  men 
to  enlist  into  the  public  service,  or  to  encourage 
some  branch  of  industry,  aa  husbandry,  manu- 
factures, or  commerce  Bounty  enutrant,  .  n* 

whose  passage  to  the  country'  w  here  he  Intend,  to  remain 
is  partly  or  wholly  paid  by  the  government  <•!  that  coun- 
try. -  Bounty  Land  Act,  a  l  ulled  Male*  .tatnte  of  wo 
(V  StaL.  tAiy.  granting  lands  to  Iboae  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  or  to  their  widow*  or  minor  children,  m 
anioinite|iro|N>rtloried  to  time  of  service.-  Queen  Anus's 
bounty,  a  fund  In.tltuU'd  by  tfiteen  Anne  Irutn  tbe  tint 
fruits  and  Utile*  ..I  the  larger  liemtlce*  of  the  English 
Church  to  angim  nt  tlie  smaller  clerical  llvltig*. -Byn.  t, 

l.ttteroldo,  'Vewftrfiru,  etc     Sec  beiielfmic/, 

bounty-jumper  (boun'ti-jum'peri,  n.  One  who 
enlists  as  a  soldier  for  tho  sake  of  a  bounty 
offered,  and  then  deserts,  as  during  tho  Ameri- 
can civil  war  of  I«s61-tt5. 

Bringing  Into  tbe  service  many  Swcnfjr  jumpen,  as  they 
'.  who  enlisted 


Hist  r  9  .  p.  3UB. 

Bouphonia  (bo-fo'ni-K),  M.  jd.  [Or.  .ici^itia,  a 
festival  with  sacrifices  of  oxen.  <  rtoi«>oirjf,  ox- 
slaying  (.fota^otrrr.  slaughter  oxen),  <  ^fote.  an 
ox,  +  -omtir,  slaying  (cf.  Oerof,  Omt;,  slaughter, 
murder),  <  •o/it/v,  slay,  kill- J  An  ancient  Attic 
ft^itival  in  honor  of  Zeus,  more  commonly  called 
lhtpttiia  (which  see). 

bOUQUet  (bo-ka'),  n.  [P.,  a  nosegay,  a  plume. 
<  OF.  bon»ij\itt,  bouquet  =  l*r.  bosquet,  lit.  a  lit- 
tle bush,  dim.  of  b"»c  =  OP.  tow,  a  wood.  bu*h : 
see  boit,  bosket,  busket,  anil  6im*.]  1.  A  nose- 
gay; a  bunch  of  flowers;  hence,  something  re- 
sembling a  bunch  of  flowers,  as  a  cluster  of 
precious  stones,  tt  piece  or  flight  of  fireworks, 
etc. 

He  entered  tbe  room  thns  art  off,  with  Ids  hair  dressed 
In  tho  flrat  style,  and  with  a  handsome  favour'  in  bis 
breast.  Sltrnr,  Sentimental  Journey,  ft  37. 

I  have  a  titfuqurt  to  come  home  tn-moTTow  made  op  of 
diamonds,  and  rubles,  and  rmrralds. 

rufmiin  and  Garriek.  clandestine  Marriage.  1  i 

2.  An  agreeable  non-spiritoos  perfume  char- 
aW'teristie  of  some  wines. 

bouquet-holder  (bft-ka'hol'der),  n.  A  contri- 
vance fur  holding  together  the  stems  of  cut 
flowers,  whether  held  iu  the  hand  or  secured  to 
the  dress.  Bonnart  holders  held  in  the  hand  are  n-tire- 
aenteil  in  ancient  Kgrptian  baa.reliefa  and  paintings  ;  they 
have  always  been  used  in  China  made  of  fine  liasket-work 
and  i*f  valuable  minerals;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  western  Europe,  women  carried  flat  flasks  of  metal  or 
glass  inserted  within  Uie  corsage,  holdtiar,  tall  no 
which  covered  Uie  bosom.   Also  called  Warier. 
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.  «*■»»'  5  F.  pron.  hM«e-ty.'),  »- 
[F.,  a  flowcr-TWe,  bouquet-holder,  <  bouquet  : 
see  ftoM^wL)  A  bouquet-holder,  especially  one 
designed  to  be  carried  in  the  hand, 
bouquetin  (F.  pron.  bo-ke-tan'),  n.  [F.,  earlier 
boue-ra-bria,  bonc-d attain  (Cotgrave),  lit. '  wool- 
goat'  (boue,  goat;  <ir,  of;  attain,  mod.  F.  <tt<ii», 
carded  wool),  but  appar.  orig.  a  transposition 
of  G.  s/WaboeJt,  D.  stetnbok :  see  «f>*W£l  The 
European  ibex  or  ateinbok.  Copra  ibex;  heuce, 
a  name  of  the  rock-goats  of  the  genus  Ibex. 
bo  art,  boaret,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
botccr1. 

boaracb1,  bourock  (bor'ach,  -ok),  n.  [Sc., 
also  written  botcrock,  boorict,  prob.  dint,  of 
bour,  boure,  =  E.  bower1,  q.  v.  Of.  bouraeh*.']  1 . 
An  inclosurc :  applied  to  the  little  houses  built 
In  play  by  children. — 2.  A  small  cot  or  hut. 

bonrach-  (bor'ach). n.  [8c.  (cf.  borra,  bnrratlk, 
a  heap  of  stones),  <  Gael,  borraeh,  »  projecting 
bank ;  cf.  borra,  burr,  a  knob  or  buncb,  horradk, 
a  swelling.  Cf.  boarae*'.]  1.  A  small  knoll. 
Hogg.—  2.  A  heap ;  a  confused  heap ;  a  clus- 
ter, as  of  trees  or  people;  a  crowd. 

bouraaque  (oo-raaV),  n.  [F.  bourasque,  now 
bourratque  =  It.  boraseo,  a  storm,  tempest, 
gu*t:  see  boreweo.]   A  tempest;  a  storm. 

Tboae  were  members  of  Uie  Helter  skelter  Club,  of  the 
Wildfire  Club,  and  othor  associations  funned  fur  the  ex 
pre**  purr"**  of  getting  rid  ft 
dashers  occasioned  rauiy 


nu.-s.ul  In  Megs 
miuiy  ji  /.»■!(  ratqu*  In  Meg'i  temper. 

SroM,  St.  Ronan't  W«U,  I.  a. 

Bourbon  (bor'bon),  n.  [<  P.  Bourbon,  >  Hp. 
Borbon,  It.  Borbbne .]  1.  A  member  of  the  laat 
royal  family  of  France,  or  of  any  of  its  branches]. 
The  family  took  iu  name  from  lis  ancient  seigniory  of 
Bourbun  tnow  Bourbun  I' Archamluuilt,  in  tho  ilofiarttoerjl 
of  AllJerX  and  succeeded  Iu  the  thnme  by  collateral  Inheri- 
"     la  the  person  uf  Henry  IV,   The  Himrbon 


I  ilrpiswd  lu  inH,  and  restored  In  1HU.  Th« 
J  of  1W0  bruiiabt  lu  the  throne  LouU  Philippe 
(who  ni  doposud  In  IMS),  uf  the  younger  or  Orleans 
branch  *  Men  succeeded  to  all  Uie  claims  of  Uie  family  on 
the  extinction  ol  tho  older  branch  In  16ML  A  line  of  Bour- 
bun  sovereigns  has  reigned  In  Spain  (with  two  lnu-mip 
Uun>)  since  i;ou,  and abraach  of  this  line  held  too  throoe 
of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies  from  i;ss  t«  1*01. 
9.  One  who,  as  was  said  of  the  Bourbons,  "  for- 
gets nothing  and  loams  nothing";  hence,  in 
17.  S.  polities,  an  extreme  conservative;  espe- 
cially, one  who  is  behiud  the  timo  and  is  op- 
posed to  all  progress:  originally  applied  to 
certain  members  of  the  Democratic  party. — 3. 
[/.  c.J  A  kind  of  whisky  made  of  wheat  or  In- 
dian corn :  originally  limited  to  the  corn -whisky 
made  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. 
Bourbonian  (b6r-bo'ni-an),  a.  Of»or  pertain- 
ing to  the  family  or  dynasties  of  the  Bourbons. 
Bourbonism  ( )>or'bon-izm),  n.  [<  Bourbon  + 
rism;  =  F.  {lourbomsme.}  1.  Tho  opinions  of 
those  who  adhere  to  tho  house  of  Bourbon; 
legitimism. — 2.  In  V.  S.  jtolities,  obstinate  con- 
servatism; opposition  to  progress. 
Bourboniat  (Wlr'lifln-iat).  n.  [<  Bourbon  + 
•i*t;  =  F.Bourboniste.~]  One  who  supports  the 
claims  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon to  the  thrones  they  held; 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  U 
family  to  the  throne  of  Franco 
Bourbon  palm.-  Seep«<n». 
bourdlt  (bord),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  boward, 
boorde,  <  MK.  boortlr,  bonrdt,  bortie,  burde  = 
.  Ml>.  fcocTrfc,  1).  boert  =  OFries.  6ord  =  LO.  boert, 
a  jest,  <  OF.  bourde,  bortie,  mockery,  banter, 
jest,  F.  bourde,  bouncer,  humbug,  =  It.  borda, 
a  jest,  a  cheat. a  lie ;  cf.  Bret,  bourxt,  a  jest  (prob. 
<  F.),  Oael.  buirtr,  a  gibe,  taunt,  burt,  luirL 
mockery,  =  Ir.  buirt,  a  gibe,  taunt.  Origin  and 
'n.J  I.  A  jest;  a  joke;  fun. 

rant  or  oorrfe. 
('doff,  Rulater  DotMer,  L  i. 

T,  Hnrrlll,  for  thy  company, 
r  JeiU,  and  sll  uiy  merry  hmrdt. 

DrayUm,  shepherd '•  (larlaud.  p.  M. 

8.  Mockery;  sooflinR. 

bourd>t  (bord),  r.    [X  ME.  bourden,  <  OF.  hour- 
der,  sport;  from  the  noun:  see  board1,  a.]  I, 
latraan.  To  jest ;  joke;  say  things  in  jest. 
My  wit  Is  greet,  though  last  1 


e^ofthis 
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bordfor,  a  Jester,  <  bourder,  border,  jest:  see 
ftonrrfi.]   A  jester ;  a  joker:  a  buffoon. 

bourdon1 (bor'don),  ».  [<  ME.  bourdon,  <  OF. 
bourdon  =  Pr.  bordo  =  8p.  bordon  =  Pg.  borddo 
=  It.  bordone.  a  staff,  prob.  <  LL.  burdoi,n-),  an 
ass,  mule ;  cf.  Bp.  multUi,  a  crutch,  prop,  sup- 
port, a  particular  use  of  muleta,  fem.  dim.  of 
aiaio,  a  mule.]  1.  (a)  A  staff  used  by  pilgrims 
in  the  middle  ages,  (b)  A  baton  orcantoral  staff, 
(c )  A  plain  thick  silver  wand  used  as  a  badge  of 
office. — 2.  A  lance  used  in  the  just.  8ee  lance. 
— 3.  In  Acr.,  a  pilgrim's  staff  used  as  a  bearing. 

bourdon-  (bor'don),  n.  [<  ME.  bourdon,  6«r- 
itoun,  bordoun,  (  UF.  bourdon,  mod.  F.  bour- 
don, drone  of  a  bagpipe,  bass  in  music,  =  Hp. 
bordon  =  Pg.  borddo  —  It.  bordone,  <  ML.  bur- 
do(n-),  a  drone.  The  E.  word  is  now  burden, 
tho  refrain  of  a  song:  see  burden3.]    In  manic.- 

(a)  Tho  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  or  a  monotonous 
and  repetitious  ground-melody.    See  burdeN*. 

(b)  An  organ-stop,  usually  of  10-feet  tone,  the 
pipes  of  which  are  generally  made  of  wood,  and 
produce  hollow,  smooth  tones,  deficient  in  har- 
monica and  easily  blended  with  other  tones. 

bourdon'-5  (bOr'don),  r.  i.  [<  bourdon?,  a.]  In 
mue-ic,  to  drone,"  as  an  instrument  during  a 
pause  in  singing. 

bourdonaaset,  n.  [<  OF,  bourdoname,  <  bour- 
don, a  staff:  see  bourdon^.]  A  lance  having  a 
light  hollow  handle  of  great  diameter:  appa- 
rently tho  same  as  bourdon^,  2. 

bourdonnd  (bor-do-na'),  a.  [OF.,  <  bourdon,  a 
staff.]  In  Apt.,  terminating  in  knoba  or  balls: 
as,  a  bourdonni  cross,  which  is  the  same  aa  a 
cross  pommee.    8oe  mrnmee. 

bourg *  (b8rg),  n.  [P.,  <  ML.  burgui,  <  OHO. 
MI1Q.  bare,  G.  burg  =  E.  borough*,  g.  v.  Cf. 
bnr<;l,  barjA.l  A  town ;  a  borough :  chiefly  with 
reference  to  French  towns.  [Rare.] 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  yonr  btAiry 

Tlte  munnur  uf  tlie  wurhl '     Ttunftmm,  Oeralnt. 

Bourg'^  <  burg),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  red  wine 
of  a  Targe  district  in  France  in  the  department 
of  Oironde,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Dordogne. 

bourgade  (boi^gad'),  n.  [F.,  <  bouiy,  a  town, 
market-town:  see bourj;1.]  \  straggling  vil- 
lage ;  a  small  French  or  Hwiss  market-town. 

The  canloti  cunsists  only  of  vlllsgts  tod  Itttlo  towns  or 
eoitryodr/.  J.  AJauu,  Works,  1 V.  ss. 

bourgeoiB1  (bflr-zhwo'),  n.  and  a.  [F„  rood, 
form  of  OF.  burgeis,  a  citizen,  >  E.  burgtx*,  q. 
v.]  I,  n.  1.  In  France,  a  citizen;  a  burgher; 
a  man  of  middle  rank. —  2.  A  small  French 
coin  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  oourpeou 
timyl'  wss  worth  about  a  cent  Slid  a  half,  the  omir^wu 
/ort  twice  as  much. 

H.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  trades- 
people or  citizens  of  middle  rank :  as,  bourgeois 
surroundings^  the  bourgeois  class  of  France. 
Hence — 2.  Wanting  in  dignity  or  refinement; 
common;  mean. 

We  have  no  word  In  Cncllsh  that  will  exactly  dodno 
stills  waul  uf  propriety  la  diction.  Vubcar  is  too  stroojr. 
and  coannuoplacr  too  weak.  tVrhaps  toursvots  comics 
as  nsar  as  any.    Limit,  AmoiaX  uiy  Books,  1st  tor.,  p.  SS. 

bonrgeoia  -,  burgeoli  (I>6r-joi«' ),  a.  [Supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  a  type-founder  named 
Bourgetria:  see  bourgeois*.  The  F.  name  for 
this  type  is  gttiliardc:  see  gaiUiarde,  galliard.) 
A  sizo  of  printing-type  measuring  about  100 
lines  to  tho  foot,  next  larger  than  brevier  and 
smaller  than  long-primer. 

This  line  is  printed  in  bourgeois. 

bonrgeoisia  (Wr-zhwo-**'),  a.  [F.,  <  bour- 
geois,  a  citizen :  see  bourgeois*.]  Properly,  the 
French  middle  classes,  but  often  applied  to  the 
middle  classes  of  any  country,  especially  those 
depending  on  trade. 

There  Is  no  tumrinvUit  to  speak  of ;  Immediately  after 
the  aristocracy  come  tho  poor  people,  who  are  very  poor 
tndood.  //.  Janttt,  Jr.,  Trans.  ~"~ 


bwrn<  (whence  the  reg.  nortbern  form  burn3,  a. 
v.),  <  AS.  bvrnc,  buma,  a  stream:  see  bum'. 
Cf.  E.  mourn,  <  AS.  murnan.]  A  stream;  a 
brook:  same  as  bum3. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn.  Bessy,  to  me. 

Hhak.,  lev,  ML  6  (song), 
fllui  word  occars  In  various  place-names  In  ftreat  Britain, 
as  Reuenanmtk  (that  is,  month  of  the  burn  or  rivulet), 
K"«V0ounsr,  etc. ) 

bourn-',  bourne2  (born  or  born),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  borne  ;<t.  borne,  formerly  also  bourne,  a 
var.  of  OF.  bodne,  bonne,  a  limit,  bound,  boun- 
dary, >  E.  bound1,  q.  v.]  A  bound ;  limit ;  desti- 
nation ;  goal :  as,  "beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset," 
Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  Aosim 

Skak.,  Hamlet,  I1L  1. 


There  at  last  It  lay,  (he  frntni  of  my  toug  and  weary 
pilgrimage,  realising  the  plans  ami  h>«w«  uf  many  and 
many  a  year.  H.  K  Burton,  Kl-Mcdlnah,  p.  XsB. 

bonrn1,  bourne*  (bom),  r.  f.    See  bone*. 

bournloaa  (bom'-  or  bdrn'lcs),  a.  [<  bourne  + 
-iext.]   Having  no  boum  or  limit.  [Rare.] 

bonrnonito  (Wr'no^nlt),  n.  [After  Count  de 
Bournon.  a  French  mineralogist  (17(51-1825).] 
A  sulphld  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  of 
a  steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster, 
found  in  the  Harz  mountains,  Cornwall,  and 
Mexico.  WKrtl-on  is  a  variety  whlrb  owes  Its  aante  to 
the  form  of  the  twin  crystals,  resembling  a  cog-whoel. 


I'arianU  of  bur  ga- 


ll, trans. 


To  him  thai  fovrds  yon  next,  and  your  throat  opens. 

A.  yoiuon,  fatilliw.  L  1, 

bourd-t,  n.   An  obsolete  variant  of  board. 
bonrdert  (bflr'der).  n.   [Early  mod.  E.  also 
boarder,  boarder,  bourdour;  <  ME.  bourdour, 
'  ndere,  etc.,  <  AF.  bourdour,  OF. 


sketches,  p. 

bourgeon,  n.  and  r.    See  6»r»e»». 
bonrglgnot,  bourginot,  n.  Varii 
nef. 

Bourguignon  (F.  pron.  b»r-gtVtiy6ii'),  n.  [F., 
<  Bourgogne,  Burgundv.]  A  native  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  Burgundv:  aBurgundian. 

Bourlgnian  (btt-rfn'yan),  a.  Pertaming  to  the 
Boungnonista  or  to  tEcir  doctrines. 

Bourignonlst  ( bo-rin'yon-isl ),  n.  One  of  n  sect 
founOed  by  Antoinette  Bourignon  (l«lft-80), 
a  religious  enthusiast  who  assumed  the  Au- 
guatinian  habit,  and  traveled  in  France,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Scotland,  site  maintained  thai 
Christianity  does  not  cuiisfet  In  faith  and  practice,  liol  in 
lnwar>l  feline  and  supernatural  impulse. 

bourn1,  bourne1  (born),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bourne,  borne,  <  ME.  bourne,  borne,  var.  of  eariier 


,'),«.  a: 

bumoote. 
bonrock,  n.   See  bouraehi. 
bonrran,  ».   Seo  buran. 

bourreei  bO-rn'),n.  rF. :  see  btwee.]  1.  A  lively 
dance,  originating  either  in  Auvergne  or  in  Bis- 
cay.— 2.  A  musical  composition  in  which  the 
strict  rhythm  and  cheerful  character  of  such  a 
danoe  are  embodied.  It  Is  usually  written  In  < 
rhythm,  the  phrases  being  two  i 
with  tb*  last  half  of  Uie 
up-beat.  It  was  much 
used  as  one  member  uf 
the  old-fashioned  «~ifr. 
and  Is  sUll  popnlar  as  a 
form  of  composition.  It 
Is  allied  to  the  oamf. 

bourrelet  (bor-la'). 

n.    IF.:  see  burlet.l 

1.  The  stuffed  roll 

(sea   burUt)  which 

formed  a  part  of  fe- 
male head-dress  in 

the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.—  2.   In  mi/if. 

costume,  a  wreath  or 

turban  of  stuff,  worn 

upon  the  helmet. — 

3.  In  A<r.  See  tortil. 
bourse  Oi^irs).  n.  [F.. 

n    "rae,    bursar/.  t£Z?^1^^«*~ 

an  exchange.  <  OF.  L 

borse,  <  ML.  bursa,  a 

puree,  bag,  etc. :  see  bvrsc ,  purse.) 

exchange;  spceificallv,  the  i  ' 

Paris,  and  bonce  UAerf  of  < 

exchanges  in  general, 
rrateruilius  and  companies  I  appro  re  of,  as  merchants' 

Avnrsn,  colleen  of  drugatsts.  physicians,  musicians,  etc. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  06, 

St.  The  bag  of  a  wig.  See  bag*,  3. 
bonr-tree  (bOr'trt).  n.  [He.,  also  spelled  bur- 
tree,  bore-tree,  and  boan-frce,  and  formerly  barf- 
free,  <  ME.  burtre,  <  bsr-  (uncertain,  but  not, 
aa  supposed  by  some,  <  bore*,  aa  if  from  the  use 
of  elder-twiga,  with  the  pith  removed,  aa  tubes; 
cf.  Sc.  bourtree-,  bountry-gun,  an  air-gun  of  el- 
der) +  free.]  A  Scotch  name  of  the  eldor-trce, 
Sambueu*  nigra — Bourtreonrun,  a  poi^kuo  or  bean- 
shooter  made  of  the  wood  of  Uwbutir-tree  alter  the  pttli 
has  been  removed. 

bousa  (bo'sS),  n.  Same  as  boza. 

bouse1  (bouz,  also  boz,  but  in  the  latter  pron. 
usually  written  boo:e),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  boused, 
pur.  bousing.  [Also  written  bowse,  boicr,  and 
also,  repr.  the  now  most  common  though  dial, 
pron.,  boose,  booze;  early  mod.  E.  bouse,  bourse, 
i  ME.  boMsVN  (rare),  appar.  <  MD.  buxen,  later 
buiseu,  buuscn  =  (J.  baunen,  drink,  guzzle;  cf. 


j 

1.  A  stock 
of 


MT).  Ituise,  a  large  drinklng-vesiiel,  appur.  iden- 
tical with  I),  buis,  a  tube,  pipe,  conduit,  chan- 
nel. Cf.  bus,  a  box,  barrel,  and  see  b<wot2,  box8.] 


which  is  now  tho  usual  form. 
As  though  Iwld  ttobin  Uuod 
Would,  with  his  Mslil  Marian, 
ISup  an  J  btAe*e  from  horn  and  can. 

Keatt,  Lines  <>«  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
boost)'  (bouz,  also  boz,  but  in  the  latter  pron. 
usually  written  booze,  q.  v.),  n.   Same  as  booze. 
Kit  beu$e  I  nor  no  tobacco? 

-.  Sew  Way  to  Pay  OM  Debt*.  L  L 
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boost 

boose'-',  bowse2  (bous),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
bouaea,  botraf  <f,  ppr.  bousing,  boirnng.  [Former- 
ly also  written  <W*s;  origin  unknown.  J  Saut., 
to  haul  witli  tackle. 

After  lint  riicliii!  In  WaeW  mil  taut,  the  arlilng*  and 
covcrlnga  Imurtj  la*  replaie.1.  whirh  1*  a  very  nlv>:  piece 
of  work,  ii.  //.  AIuhii,  Jr  .  Ik-l.irv  the  Mint,  |i.  16. 

To  bouse  up  the  Jib,  li*ur»<iv<ly,  to  get  "  tight"  or 
drunk  |SUiu!.) 

bouse3  (bousor  bos),  11.  [E.dial.,  formerly  6om*; 
origin  obscure.]  In  mining,  ore  mixed  with 
veinstone ;  second-class  ore,  which  roust  un- 
dergo further  preparation  before  going  to  the 
smelter.    [North.  Eng.  lead-mining;  district*.] 

bouse4,  n.    Same  as  boott-i . 

bouse  fceam  (bous'ioin),  n.  In  mining,  the  place 
where  bouse  is  deposited  outside  of  the  mine, 
ready  to  be  dressed  or  prepared  forthe  Hmelter. 
[North.  Eng.] 

boUBtrophedon  (bft-htro-fe'don),  n.  [<  Or.  iiof- 
cmxnW'loi,  turning  backward  and  forward  like 
oxen  in  plowing,  <  -ton;,  ox.  +  trrpiiiiv,  tarn.] 
A  method  of  writing  shown  in  enrly  Oreok  in- 
scriptions, in  which  the  lines  run  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  ax  the 
furrows  made  in  plowing  a  field,  the  plow  pass- 
ing alternately  backward  and  forward. 

It  hns  l*ren  noticed  by  IWkli  ami  r'ram  tliat  in  thenar 
lint  example*  ol  f»«u»lnv/Aedoii  writing  the  first  line  U 
from  right  to  left,  and  tlic  ntuikI  from  left  to  right. 

Itanc  Tii.axW,  The  Alphabet.  II.  M,  note. 

bougy  (bH'xi),  a.  [<  feo«*  1  +  -yl.  ("f.  6oo.ry.] 
Same  as  froo-y. 

bout1  (bout),  id.  [A  later  and  parallel  spelling 
of  bought',  q.  v.]  1.  A  tun>,  loop,  foil,  or 
knot,  aa  iu  a  rope  or  chain ;  a  bend  or  flexure. 

A n J  at  the  lowest  end  forget  tt  not 
T"  leave  a  l*'H  ,>r  lompaM  like  an  eye. 
The  link  that  holda  your  hook     ban*  upon. 

J***  /ieunjia,  lii  Artier  »  Eng.  Harrier,  I.  160. 

In  note*,  with  many  a  winding  U/ut 
Of  linked  sweetlkesa  long  draw  n  tint. 

MUIuh,  I.  Allegro.  I.  19. 

S.  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone. 
—  3.  A  going  and  returning,  as  in  plowing, 
reaping,  etc.;  hence,  as  much  of  an  action  as 
in  performed  at  one  lime;  a  single  part  of  an 
action  which  is  carried  on  at  successive  inter- 
val.*.— 4.  A  round  at  anything,  as  in  some  con- 
test; a  set-to;  atrial:  as,  u  Inml  at  single-stick 
or  nsticuiY*. 

The  itelitleliiail  will,  fur  hla  honour's  sake,  hare  one  html 
with  you.  Shak  .  T.  >'.,  UL  4. 

Umk'cc,  master,  It  you'd  wanted  a  Unit  at  boxing.  <|uar. 
teruaft,  or  short -Half.  I  should  never  lie  the  man  to  Md 
you  err  oil.  .VA.-rid.m,  The  Kitals,  Ir.  1. 

S.  A  round  of  indulgence,  as  in  drink:  aa,  a 
drunken  inmt. 
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[For  about-hammrr, 

-i  ail        i  i 


r  abntit-hnmmrr,  equiv. 
A  blacksmiths'  hatn- 


[F.]  Button.  Blakra  bou 

ifton  or  ulwr  (which  aw-,  ll.i.lel 


Here,  replenish  again  . 

IS.  Jvnnm,  F.lrfctrne,  ly.  I. 

6.  A  turn  or  At  of  lllnesa:  as,  a  severe  bout  of 
rheumatism. —  7.  In  «i«*ic,  an  inward  curve  of 
a  rib  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  by 
which  the  waist  is  formed.  —  Tali  («r  that)  boot, 

thia  (ur  that)  lime  ur  occasion. 
She  p*  off  lor  (Ant  bout.  .Sir  M.  VKttnnp. 


1 1n  Ula  train,  so  that  I  ani 
of  starring  for  (An  famf. 

HMmUh,  The  Hoe,  So.  1. 

bout2*,  a>lr.  and  »ri»;>.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  E. 
dial.  var.  of  buO,  q.  v.]    Same  as  fruit. 

bout3  (bout  ),  ode.  and  prrp.  [Abbr.  of  about, 
q.  v.;  now  commonly  written  'froul.]  About. 
[Colloq.  or  naut.] 

bOUtadet  (l«i-tUd'),  a.  [F.,  <  bonier,  thrnsl, 
butt:  seeAnlM.]  1.  A  sudden  outburst  or  out- 
break. 

Hit  Ant  Vti/4id/  was  to  kick  liotli  their  wltea  one  mom* 
Ilia*  "Ut  of  ili»ira,  and  hla  own  l<io   Sir\fl,  Tale  ol  a  Tnl>.  iv. 


2.  In  murir:  (n)  E«|M>f iully.  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  composition  having  an  im- 
promptu and  capricious  character.  v»)  An  im- 
promptu dance. 

boutant  (h<">-toti'),  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  lioutrr,  thrust : 
see  frwf/l.]    See  nrf  htmliiHt,  under  drcl. 

boufce-feut  (b«it-f.-'),  n.  [F..  a  forked  match- 
holder,  formerly  used  for  firing  caution,  <  bou- 
Ur.  thrust,  +  Iru,  fiiN-,  <  L.  foots,  a  fireplace.] 
An  incendiary  ;  one  who  incites  lo 


bout-hammer*,  n. 

to  tibout-Jtlfilgf,  q.  v.] 
nier ;  an  about-sledge. 

I  am  for  Yalran  new,  for  Mara  nu  inim- ; 

II  iny  wife  HtiUl,  my  Awiir-Aiinuiv-j-  nhall  rour. 

iUau,  mi.!  fl,  c%  faithful  »lnid«,  i».  i. 

boutlsalet,  n.  [An  isolat^l  instance ;  prop, 
boory-wufr.j  A  sale  of  Isioty ;  u  cheap  sale,  as 
a  sale  of  booty  commonly  is. 

The  (Treat  Utulitalt  of  colliirea  ami  ch«ritrt<  ». 

Sir  J.  lUt/vanl,  ll.lward  VI 

bouton  (IWl'ton),  «. 
tOO.  Same  aa  Altyl*! 
•.InerX 

boutonniere  ibo-ton-iar'),  »•    [F.]    A  button- 
hole bouquet, 
bouts,  ».    See  boolx'i. 

bouts-rlme«(bij're-ma'}, ».  )>l  [F.:  bout*,  pi.  of 
bout,  eml  (sen  DNff-);  rimi*,  umse.  pi.  of  rimr, 
pp.  of  rimrr,  rime.  <  rime,  u.,  rime;  »e«  r<m<  l.] 
Kilning  words  given  out  as  the  line-ending*  of  a 
stanza,  the  other  parts  of  the  lines  having  to 
be  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  (icrsoii  to 
whom  the  wor<ls  are  given. 

Bouvardla  (bo  vilr'di-tt),  ».  [NT,.,  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Hourartt,  director  of  the  Janlin 
deg  Plantes,  Paris.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat- 
ural order  Rubiue+a*,  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  They  are  hcrtw  or  low  ahniba  with 
ahowy  corymbs  of  reij.  yellnw,  or  white  llowera.  .**everal 
Kpeeie*  are  found  hi  icreetihouaea 

bouwerjrt,  «.    Same  as  bon-cry-.  Irving. 
booxa  tbii'zJl),  «.    Same  as  bo;a. 
bouze,  «.  and  r.    See  booze. 
bOOSy1.  a.    See  froo.-y. 

Boury^  (l>C'zi),  ».  A  name  given  to  ocrtain 
sparkling  wines  from  the  small  town  and  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  department  of 
Manie  in  France.  The  name  is  also  given,  in- 
appropriatelv,  to  many  other  s|>arkliiig  wines, 

bovata  (bo'vat),  «,  [<  ML.  borata,  <  I,,  bos 
(hoc-),  ox:  see  /i«*.]  An  allotment  of  Und  iu 
early  English  village  communities,  the  holder 
of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  one  ox  to  the 
plow-team ;  an  oxgang. 

The  lull  huahaiid-land,  or  rirsate,  waa  mmpoacd  ol  two 
furor'/,  or  mtraikgs,  the  fmnife  <m~  oxjpuig  heing  thtu  the 
eu'tith  ol  the  hide  or  canii-ale. 

&v6oAut,  Kiik.  Vil.  Com.,  p.  81. 
Manifetlly  the  batntt  or  outran?  represenusl  the  tillage, 
not  of  an  ox-team,  bill  of  one  ox  of  the  team,  that  lfc.  it 
waa  the  ftliare  of  the  tilled  land  appropriated  to  ther.aner 
of  one  ol  the  eUiht  auMieiated  uxen  omtrilmted  to  the 
citfiperatlve  elifht-ox  plotliclt.     -V.  ami  V.,  7lh  »er.,  II.  4»1. 

Bovoa  (iMj'vf-e),  »  pi.  [Nlj.,  <  hot  (it»r-)  + 
str.]  A  division  of  Boridte,  pnteticilly  equiva- 
lent to  the  genus  Aw  in  a  large,  souse,  or  to 
the  modern  subfamily  Hoeina. 

BoTey  coal.    See  coal. 

BovichthyidK  (bo-vik-thi'i^le),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
liorichthy*  +  Hrfo".]  A  family  of  acanthople- 
rygian  fishes,  t.vpifled  by  the  genus  littrirhtliy*, 
having  the  lower  pectoral  rays  uubraiiched  und 
simply  articulated,  tbe  ventral  fins  jugular  aud 
separated  by  a  wide  area,  the  anal  (in  moderate, 
and  no  scales.  Only  two  or  three  species  are 
known  ;  thev  inhabit  antarctic  seas. 
BoTlchthys'(bo-vik'thui),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ho, 
(fror->  (=  Or.  ifoie),  ox,  +  Or.  irSic,  flsli.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Boricjilhjfida: 
boviculture  (bo'vi-kul-tiir),  n.  [<  L.  fro»(W-), 
ox,  +  enltura,  culture.]"  The  breeding  and  rear- 
ing of  cattle ;  stock-raising.  [Rare.] 
bovid  Ibo'vid),  a.  and  ».  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  /ioitVl<r ;  bovine. 

II.  «.  One  of  the  Borida. 
BovidtB  (bo'vi-de),  a.  of.  [NL.,  <  Jtoi(Bor-), 
ox,  +  nrfa-.J  A  family  of  hollow-homed  ru- 
minants, the  ox  tribe,  containing  the  lKivlues. 
The  family  waa  formerly  tn-arly  oM-xteimivi.  with  the  ne. 
una  B04  in  a  large  aciue  Inelmlin^  <wttle  aa  dtatlnituiMhed 
from  ffoata,  ahei'p,  and  antelope*.  In  till*  at-eeptntion 
tlw  family  correspnnda  to  the  midrni  auhfamily  Aieiwa. 
It  hua  lieen  fuuml  lmptiaaihle,  lunwever,  to  draw  any  nharti 
dividing  line  between  cattle  mid  otlt«-r  liollow-horned 
runiiuanta,  anionic  «oiue  of  which,  at  the  antelope*,  con- 
ni'ftiriir  link*  <*r,-tir.  Thi  ref'ire,  nvitwlthxtnndiutt  the  fa- 
miliar dtifereiii.*  U-tw.N-n  nn  ux  and  a  ulieep,  for  exam- 


Anlmated  l,y  a  l«w  fellow  valid  John  a  i 
»cr,  ,'..«vr.i,.  »l„,  In.r.-  ii.-nh  .way  ainnnn  i 
thi>  enleied  Int..  rebellion.    ftKvn,  Hist 


rhaniWr.  a 
the  vul-.'nr, 
Hat  Hen  VII. 

Itut  the  hardl  «  of  Stuart  «  opinion,  bin  r»r*<.nal  at 

lacka.  and  thv  aeiinmny  hl>  literary  Ilk  la.  pr<«entn.l  u 
new  lentur<<  in  Si-oltl^h  literature,  of  BUI  h  iikIiii.^»  and 

horror,  that  io  n  t.„  iral.l.  i„*u  ~~.ti  ...  rt,.|  hi.  fn,  r- 

from  UUi  Umlt/m.    I  Irltnuti.  OdaOk  aj  Ami, .,  p.  KH 


pie,  or  a  si: 
contains  all 
L'ommun  to 
and  ri-rtalii 
■-.illeetlvcly 
from  the  tin 
antrlojiea  U  I 
lie*  -<*.|/o//e 
defined  are  e 
Itoritur.  i  nttl 


ut  an  iinti-l'ipi 
r«e  which  liav. 


family  l;» 
'loll,.*.  r«  r»l«t. 


I 


bonterollet, «. 


loilal  rhurni'tera  by  u  hl,  h  tin  v 
tlo  nl.-n  on  the  one  hand  anil 

1  tile  Miller,  tili-w  two  »i  l  ulled 
-t^-etiT,  ly  thr  tyjwH  of  the  U'mi 
fiK-.iori  i.r.  The  /lun'f.e  a*  tlmx 
11)  divided  int..  live  wibfatnlll-<  : 
<e,  rnuak"\*'n:  *fr,'u,r,  rtln-ep.  r.i- 

l<ir*tr,  ant.  li.Jm    S.'  tiie»e  Wi.i|i|k. 

boviform  (IsVvi-form),  a.  f<  L.  froa  (/«/r-),  ox, 
+  /orm<t,  form.]  Having  tho  form  of  au  ox; 
bo\*iue  in  form  und  structufv. 

BOTlU'sAct.  Seeuel. 


i  i 


I 


Mem. 


Bovtnie  (bd-vi'ne),  «./>/.  PTL.,  <  Bon  (Bor-)  + 
-mrr.  Cf.  IxjriHr.]  The  typical  subfamily  of 
the  family  lSorida ;  cattle ;  oxen ;  bovines.  Thej 
are  of  lame  uxe  and  more  or  lea*  maxalve  form  The  head 
U  earned  low  U|nj|i  a  alwirt  neek,  the  Ictia  are  relatively 
ahort,  with  (tie  eauon  nonet  little  or  no  lonacr  tlian  tlw 
phalaneei.  tlie  hoofa  broad,  the  muflU-  naked.  Die  horna 
aimple  mid  uuhnuiched,  arid  tbe  tall  tufted  at  the  end. 
There  are  lour  minimal  leata.  Hie  leading  genera  are 
/joe.  /Jiion/iM,  .Inoo.  /ii*0it,and  P>iexiA«i(rw«,  oroxru,  bufla- 
Iih-h.  l,i»..Ti»,  and  yaks. 

bovine  (I «>'vin  or  -vin),  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  Itorinr 
=  Pr.  fr.«  i«,  <  LL.  «V>r«niut,  <  L.  IVai  (Imc-),  ox.] 

1.  fl.  1.  Pertaining  or  In-longing  to  oxen,  or 
specifically  to  the  Ad-iNri  ;  boviform.  Hence  — 

2.  Ox-Uke;  stolid;  inert;  .lull. 

Tlili  toiVMe  comfort  in  the  ai 

n.  One  of  the  Borina-. 
Boviffta  (bo-vis't» ),  it.  [NL.,  <  (J.  bafi»t  (=  Sw. 
bofint),  <  fro-  (of  uncertain  origin;  ef.  bufen, 
|i»/r«  =  E.  puff)  +.li.i|  =  E,  Arf-./owfl,  ».,  in 
its  orig.  sense.  Cf.  l.jfcoperaou.']  A  genus  of 
gasteromycetons  fungi,  or  pnlfballs,  closely 
allied  to  Lycoiirrtion,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  latter  in  the 
absence  of  a  sterile  base,  and 
iu  the  structure  of  the  cover- 
ing or  peridium,  the  outer 
part  of  which  shells  off .  Tliiee 
apeviea  are  foand  In  titvat  Itrltaln 
and  a  munlicr  mniv  in  North  Amerl- 
ca.   Several  s|ieciea  artt  edihle, 

bow1  (bou),  r.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  frotrc,  bough;  <  ME. 
frotrfN,  fritirva,  friiecn,  <  AS. 
fciiflnn  (prct.  tiriih.  pi.  bugon, 
pp.  l>o<irn),  bond,  bow,  floe, 
strong  verb,  only  intraus,,  = 
OS.  'biigon  =  MI),  bughrn,  i  n-  l  <  M..n.i.'n.iw- 
I),  frutj^n  =  },n/i.  Imgrn  =  ZHHiImI^"'  s*°***' 

ono.  bi,n„,n,  mm.  6.  <v.<- 

gtn  =  Icel.  •bjiuja  (preserved  in  pp.  Uyinn  and 
tirel.  %l  jiers.  pi.  refl.  bugurk),  bend;  prob.  — 
L.  J'ugrrfr  =  Or.  $ri'}etv,  flee,  =  Skt.  ^  bbvj,  bend. 
Orig.  and  prop,  intruns. ;  whence  the  derived 
factitive  form,  AS.  fryo'tn,  friVr/ria,  began.  ME. 
frw.ren,  etc.,  mod.  E.  dial,  bait,  weak  verb,  trans., 
cause  I  o  bend :  see  fray".  Of .  Icel.  buga  =  Sw. 
buga,  weak  verb,  bow,  make  a  Ik>w.  Itence  ult. 
tho  secondary  verba  boy®,  frirrtl'2,  bncklc  1,  aud 
the  nouns  frowS,  bought1  =  bout1  =  bight,  bait1, 
froM.,^etc.]    L  i«rrart».  If.  To  become  bent  or 

[Still  Tn  VoTloqurarilsIfrrS^otland.  ] 


/*roeer&. 

<k  with  ilicuta  Unn. 

Ukat..  ii.  lor  M  .  111.  1. 

2f.  To  tend;  turn;  incline. 
Thei  fcuaridcii  awei  fro  the  lawn  ol  tlod. 

H-jr./o',  lUvroeh  It.  It" 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  downward ;  take  a  bent 
posture  or  attitude;  stoop. 

The  flame  o'  the  taper 
*o»r«  toward  her,  and  would  undrr-pm-p  her  llda. 

Shot.,  C'yinbeline,  II.  1 
Aa  lo  „jft  jralea  top  hewry  pinea  lane  low. 

/'.•)».  Pxun-iail.  ii.  S»l 

4.  To  Ivend  the  neck  under  a  yoke;  submit  or 
become  subject;  yield:  a*,  to  frotr  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

Oo  ol  ua  tan  mot  la«afr  dimtelea. 

r.  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Hath  a  Tale,  L  «♦«. 
tt  l*  tjetere  to  t*or  than  to  bcrat 

tol^e<«  lit*  (E.  E.  T.  St.),  p.  .-U. 

5.  To  lwnd  the  body  or  head  in  worship,  or 
in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  or  submission: 
with  fo  or  br/ore,  and  sometimes  emphasized 
by  itoirs. 

The  rat  of  the  people  iouvrf  do  tew  upon  their  knrr*. 

Judse-a  ,11  t 

Hie  evil  fane  tyvrr  the  pxal  Prov.  xiv.  Ii. 

To  fcnie  and  au<i  for  irraee 
With  ■uppllaut  knee.         Jfifron,  V  U.  I  111. 

8.  To  make  o  bow;  incline  the  body  or  the 
head  toward  n  |>erson  by  way  of  salutation  or 
friendly  recognition,  or  in  acknowletigmetit  of 
some  emirtcsv. 

II.  trant.  1.  To  cause  to  bend;  make  curved 
or  crooked:  cause  lo  assume  and  retain  a  bent 
shape. 

They  rather  breakc  him,  than  Miv  him.  rather  marre 
hlni  tiuii  m« ml  him,    A*ham,  The  Seholemaat.  r,  p  111 

2.  To  cause  to  sloop  or  become  bent,  as  with 
old  age  or  a  burden ;  bonce,  to  crush. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  Wd  voii  to  th.  ur«v.- 

-SAitt  .  Ma.  tN-th.  ill  1. 
Umr  blm.  yet  ftioe  him  more. 
Dull  that  aame  ulaa.  of  water  In  hi*  fate. 

if.  Jvnmm,  Magi  .click  1*1),  lu.  4. 


UigitizGCl  t3y 


8.  To  «.u»e  to 

submit ;  subdue. 
Bow  not  mine  honour. 

rVtrArrlnrsif  mwrfAer),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  11L  ft. 
Authority  fonteta  a  dying  king, 
IaIiI  wldnwd  ol  Uie.  power  III  tlU  eye 
That  batr'd  the  will.   7>NM*,'n>Ai,  Morte  d'Arthnr. 

4f.  To  Is-nd:  inflect;  cause  to  deviate  from  a 
given  condition. 

We  fc..ir  thtuic*  the  contrary  w-ay  to  make  them  roroe  h> 
Uirlr  natural  ttruli.liliic«».  Hiuan,  Atheism. 

6f.  To  incline;  turn  in  u  particular  direction; 


ami  he  made 
lira.  nil.  4.1. 


.Not  to  hoe  and  bias  their  opinions.  rliuVr. 
Kor  troubles  and  adversities  do  mora  bow  men's  mind* 
to  religion.  fJaeos. 

6.  To  bend  or  incline  in  worship  or  adoration, 
or  iu  token  of  sub 
civility,  condescension,  or  attention. 

Anil  thry  cried  licforr  Mm,  A»ir  Uie  knee 
hint  rulrr  over  all  the  land  of  Kgypt- 

And  Mooes  made  haute,  acid  tmuyl  his  head  toward  tlw 
earth.  r'.v.  itv.lv,  K, 

elves  to  the 
2  Kl.  li.  11. 
|..f  Uta  wise. 
rroT.  uiL  1". 

7.  To  express  by  a  bow  or  by  bowing :  aa,  to 
Aoir  one's  thanks" or  assent. — 8.  To  accompany 
or  usher  in,  out,  etc.,  with  a  bow  or  bows. 

I  saw  the  station  master  Sosr  "'em  llilo  the  carrUsc. 

Ancient  Hospitality  loti«  since. 

Willi  rtn-moiiloiu  thrift.  fcouW  out  of  d.wra. 

/,oMvf7,  I'tidcf  the  Wlllowa. 

To  bow  down  the  back.  see  twkt. 

bow1  (bou).  (<  ME.  Aoirc,  a  bend,  <  feirea, 
bend:  see  Aoa-1,  r.  Cf,  fcotr-.]  An  inclination 
of  the  heud  or  a  bonding  of  the  body  in  salu- 
tation, or  iu  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civil- 
ity, submission,  assent,  or  thanks. 

bow-  (I«>),  i.  (<  ME.  toirr,  hughe,  fei.re,  etc.,  a 
bend,  eurve,  bow  for  shooting,  etc.,  <  AS.  Am/a, 
a  bow  for  shooting,  it  rainbow  (in  general  sense 
'bend'  onlv  iu  comp.)  (=  OH.  b»ti»  =  OEries. 
fewrj  =  ll/Aoor;  =  MM).  litMjr  =  OHli.  bogn, 
MHO.  few/c,  <  i.  iHHfrit  —  Icel.  Ao</i  =  <  )Sw.  Itoghi, 
Sw.  Ad>  '=  I>an.  bur,  a  bow.  etc.),  <  bugan  (pp. 
bogrn),  bow,  bend:  see  Aw>,  r.]  If.  A  bend; 
•  curve. 
The  (•/«  of  the  ryvrr  of  Htinihcr. 

Trtnta,  It.  of  Ilifrdcn  («l.  ISM),  II.  K7. 

S.  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  strong  strip  of  elas- 
tic wooil  or  other  clastic  material,  with  a  string 
stretched  between  its  ends,  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  When  tile  lo»  liai  Isell  lient  to  It*  full  evlctil 
by  pulliti*:  the  striiu:  hack  from  It.  the  recoil  of  the  string' 
(aeairisl  the  Uitier  nM>*  of  which  tint  notch  at  Ui.-  arrow 
Is  placed  I  when  released  Imtkela  the  arrow.  Tim  liow 
anil  arrow  have  tieon  qh*I  Iu  all  aura  ami  by  many  peoples 
a*  a  weapon,  alwl,  though  superseded  in  the  advance  of 
rivlnnti.in  by  firearms,  are  still 
trlliea,  and  are  the  or&iialiy  rec 
Manchu  garrisons  of  I'tilna,  w  lirr* 
the  rahtrrti  of  eiamtnatl'  <n  for  ollb 


by  the 
twine, 
due.  as  with  umuy 


bow,  1 


ile.1  li 


on^  am 
i|sin 
.till 


i.f  Uk 


romiv. 


Bown  were  at  ol 

Ar'irt.   Duriikit  th 

IoIuImiW  t  of  &  ol 
naed  by  liorvernel 


tin. 
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inrter  one*  Vltiir 
ool-an  heiii.  Tlio 
of  two  kind*  the 
<i*k  or  union  Im.s, 
of  hlekory*.  lam-e. 
Mini  kmita,  la'tllil 


See  cult 


lr  tr. 

1.  Ttieuiikinla 

of  two  or  s>lnetirne»  three  Jiireeii  kIihi!  together, 
under  artHilislfr,  ftoieiiMin.  mid  <-n.«{*.-ir. 

3.  The  name  of  aevernl  implements  shaped  like 
a  bent  bow.  (m  In  M'i'i'.-  iui  implement  oni^niilly 
cuneil.  Iiut  now  aliurJat  btrai^tit.  I\v  mean*  of  which  the 
bnw  U  |>ro<bieed  (nun  lii»lriltti<  til*  of  the  violin  kiiwl.  It 
la  made  of  a  rJvtnh  r  -laft  «( • la-tle  wi-hI.  to  the  lwo»li|{htly 
pro),  etltui .  nd»  ot  whl.-h  «  i|ii«iility  of  b,.r~  halm  (aluult 
so  ..r  looi  are  fa»b md.  The-.-,  IkIiis  riil.l».|  with  rrwln 
and  drawn  over  the  Urlhii*  ol  the  Instrument.  «u«'  It  to 
aotiikd.  It.)  An  iinpleinefit  roiuutiinr.  of  a  phs-e  ot  wi*hI 
curved,  anil  hariui:  a  strtiu  evteixle.1  from  irfie  eitrenutv 
to  the  other,  rued  (1)  by  .ontli.  In  tiirninii  a  drill,  (-J)  by 
turneri  iii  tuntini;  wlhmJ,  and  (  0  by  * 
liar  and  w*>ol  for  their  iwe. 

4.  Any  bent  or  curved  thing. 
ralnUiw*. 

And  it  aluall  ennie  toiwua.  w  hi-u  I  brills  a  rb.iid  over  the 
earth,  that  Uie  to.r  aliall  be  «tii  in  the  el. .ml.  lb  n.  Ix.  14 
ft.)  The  part  of  a  y.*e  which  imbnicea  the  animal «  neck  ; 
lienoe,  the  yoke  itmlf. 

A»  the  in  hath  hi«  bo»e.  »ir,  the  h..r»e  Ji  1m  curb,  and  the 
falcon  lier  belU,  to  man  liath  hi>  ilenlrei,. 

.-JAalr  ,  An  yon  Like  it.  Hi.  ,\ 
(f)  In  aad./fer^,  one  of  two  piece.  ..f  tend,  ilnlte.1  t..  a»  to 
f.wni  an  arch  llttina  the  l,..r«.  .  back,  whh' 


spc<ltlcally^(a)  A 


c.f  the  l.nt  »lat«  whhh  .o|i|».rt  the  b..«l.  canopy,  .,r  tilt    family;  a  violinist  i 


I  rapport 

of  a  covered  wagon  or  nrnaae.    i  n  I  bc 
l/l>  In 


leniew  of  a  pair  of  »|»cu.  I.-     |A>  In  urcA. :  dli  An 
(of  mnaoliryi,  a«  In  a  irateway  or  hrldk-e  or  In  n  Itviim 
Uo«.    S  K  I)    \i)  A  part  of  a  bull.m.v  which  project, 
frmti  a  itralsht  wall,  properly  curved,  Ut  wiunUttm, 


of  the 
arch 
I. i;l 
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morv  looaely,  polysnnal  In  plan.  (0  In  if rrtftiivr,  ft  flexible 
atrip  which  can  lie  Iwnt  to  any  dealt,-*!  curve ;  an  areojrrar<h, 
8.  An  inslrttmont  fonnerly  nse<l  for  taking  tnc 
sun's  altitude  tit  sen,  consisting  of  ti  lniye  arch 
of  HO6  gradunlo.l.  a  shank  or  staff,  a  side  vam\ 
a  sight-vane,  ntid  a  horizon-vane. —  6.  A  knot 
rnrojKMScd  of  oi»'  or  two  loops  anil  two  ends:  a 
bow-knot ;  hence,  a  ("single  Isjw''  or  "double 
bow  ")  looped  omainentiil  knot  of  ribbon,  etc. ; 
a  ribbon,  neck-tie,  etc.,  tied  in  such  a  knot. — 
7.  A  stroke  of  the  bow  of  a  violin  :  as,  the  up- 
boir  or  the  down-few.— 8.  A  ring  or  loop  of 
metal  forming  a  handle,  (a)  The  loop  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  of  a  k.-y.  <M  One  of  the  two  hoo|ta  of  a  pair  of 
xrfaaon  titled  for  the  thumb  and  tike  litutera.  bui^l  and 

tr>uf.    Back  of  a  bow.  .*ee  ieie*i.  -  Bowi  and  Mlla,  the 

cry  rsiMil  iu  old  Uidcb  b)  the  HtiKlUh  to  tlve  an  alarm  iu 
their  camp  ..r  to  cticounute  the  people  t.i  lake  Ui  artui, 
BOW  top.  "t  top  bOW,  in  CKicA-f.wiV'fiiv;,  a  piece  of  w.mhI 
llaed  hi  *iip|M.rt  the  ri.-.f  lM.ar.l«  or  the  leather  of  Uie  U^i 
of  a  carrtaa-c.  —  Compound  bow,  it  l«.w  tiiaile  of  two  or 
more  pl<i»  »  IhjIwiI  ,«  riveted  t.  .itcthor ,  —  Grafted  bow, 
a  conipniind  liow  tonoed  of  two  pleei ■»  jolio^l  toitettn  r  at 
the  bandb-.— Self-bow,  In  urcAcrw.  a  l».w  maiie  of  one 
entire  piece  of  wo.»l.  AI»o  railed  tintt'-yxtc  A./ir.— 
Slnew-backad  bOW,  a  h..w  wIum.  rbutleity  In  lncrca.e.1 
—  at.  war  the  back,  eithi-r  in  a  calde  of 
Ejdomoa^or  laid 

...  ^a^leaaa-^/ 
with  a  how.— Tl 

lie  - To  have  two  strliuj 
atrtnci  to  one's  bow,  to  have 
than  i*ie  nieao*  of  aceouipllnliluK  a,riitet!ilubf. 

MUa  Bertram  .  .  .  might  be  aabl  to  hnrr  fine  «friapr  to 
hrr  haw.  She  liaxl  Ruahw iivth-feelliiirn  and  I'rawfortl.feel- 
Inini.  and  io  the  vicinity  of  Sothcrt'.n  the  firmer  had  coco 
■idenible  effect.  JtiH*  Anitrn,  UnUHfleld  I'ark.  viil. 

bow2  (bo),  r.  [<  fcotr'-*,  n.  In  some  canes  hoir- 
(tsi),  r.,  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  as  writ- 
ten, from  /»»«-!  (Isi'u),  r.]  L  frunw.  1.  To  bend 
into  the  form  of  a  ls>w  ;  inflect ;  curve:  as,  to 
owe  a  ribbon ;  fcorrti  abutters. 

A  three-pence  bote  J  would  hire  nie. 

.s»a*..  Hen.  nn.,  II.  3. 
luarctv  III  ItiM-rtlllbt  and  withdrawing  their  pnitNas-ldea, 
amr  tin  in  forwanla  ..r  upwaMv 

//ariein,  Ki  rtll  of  I >rr-lilila  by  InaerU.  p.  113. 

2.  In  mmte:  (a)  To  perform  by  means  of  a  liow 
upon  a  stringed  instrument :  as,  to  t/oie  a  pas- 
sage well.  (A)  To  mark  (a  pasaag<»)  so  as  to  In- 
dicate the  proper  method  of  bowing.— 3.  Iu 
hat-mtiktHi),  to  separate  and  distribute  in  the 
basket  (the  filaments  of  felting-fur)  by  means 
of  a  bow. 

H.  intrant.  I,  To  be  curved  or  bent. —  2. 
To  perform  or  play  by  means  of  the  bow:  as, 
a  violinist  who  fenr*  with  groat  taste, 
bow-'  (bou),  n.  [Same  word  as  tmughl,  but  in 
the  naut.  sense,  first  in  the  17th  century,  and  of 
l^i.  or  Scand.  origin :  Icel.  hiigr  :=  Norw,  bog  = 
Sw.  bog  —  Dan.  bong,  fe<r,  bow  of  a  ship,  also 
shoulder  of  an  animal.  =  I),  borq,  bow  of  a  ship, 
=  MEli.  ftoVA.  friirA.  bow  of  a"  ship,  shoulder 
(>ti.  6«<7  in  this  sense),  =  AS.  Ix'hj,  boh.  arm. 
branch:  sec  Anto/A'.]  If.  .Same  as  bitvgh1. 
Compare  with  fruiryxif  for  bonghift. — 2.  A'auf., 
the  forward  part  or  head  of  a  ship,  beginning 
where  the  sides  trend  inward,  and  tonninating 
where  they  close  or  unite  in  the  stem  or  prow. 
A  narrow  bow  is  railed  u  f<vr»i  bow ;  a  broad  one. 
a  fe>Ai  or  bluff  bow. — 3.  The  foremost  oar  used 
in  rowing  a^boat.  or  the  person  who  pulls  that 
oar;  the  bow-oar. — Dounlliif;  of  the  bow  (mm'.), 
thick  plankinu  at  the  hoar  of  a  I  to  protect  It  from 
injnrv  by  tin-  arc  b..r  bill, —  On  the  bow  <n'iu'  >,  on  that 
putt  of  the  hotbtoii  which  In  within  4.Y  of  the  line  ahead. 

bow4  (bou),  ».    A  Scotch  form  of  b»ir*. 

I  tnut  you  remeinlH  r  v..it  ■»  owing  to  Uie  lalnl  four 
ftollc*  of  barley-meal,  and  a  fnoe  of  oata. 

SnJt,  Ahhit.  II  ir>. 

bOWs  (V>>,  n.  [Also  written  Am  .-  <  Icel.  AS,  a 
farm,  st<H'k,  cattle  (=  I>aii.  Sw.  Ao,  dwelling, 
=  AS.  As  =  OS.  Im,  dwelling.  =  I).  /»>«*•,  tillage, 
building,  -  OHH.  fcuydweUitig,  tillaije,  btillil- 
itig,  Milt!.  Air,  fe>M,  C.  fet«,  tillage,  building). 
<  hmt  =  AS.  ASrin,  dwell  :  w-e  hu-,  tumi  rl,  fewir, 
etc.,  from  lite  same  root.]  A  herd  of  rattle; 
the  stock  of  cattle  on  a  farm:  as,  a  bine  of  kye 
(that  is,  cows),  [tllwolete,  except  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.] 

bow'H,  bowet,  «•  (I'rob.  a  redueed  form  of 
bult3.)  The  ]in>visioiis  of  a  beiiellee  granted 
by  the  pope.  .V.  E.  1>.  [Scotch.] 
bowablet  ('xui'a-bl  I,  o.  [<  Aon  1  +  -«AA.]  Ca- 
pable of  ts'ing  bowed  or  tient :  flexible, 
bow-arm  I '"J'linui.  w.  1.  The  arm  that  moves 
the  bow  iu  playing  an  instrument  of  the  violin 
family;  a  violinist's  right  arm.    See  bnv-htiNil. 

In  arrhrry,  the  arm  employed  in  holding 
the  bow.  ordinarily  the  left  arm. 

bow-backed  (bo'bikt), «. 

like  a  bow. 


bow-bearar  (ho'bSr'cr),  a.  In  oW  Eng.  late, 
an  under-offlcer  of  a  forest,  whose  duty  was  to 
give  information  of  trespasses. 

bow-bellt  (bo'bel),  h.  One  bom  within  tlie 
sound  of  the  bells  of  the  church  of  Bow,  which 
is  near  the  center  of  the  City  of  London;  a 
coeknev.    J(eau.  ami  /•'/. 

bow-beht  (bo 'bent),  o.  Bent  like  a  bow; 
crooked. 

A  sibyl  old,  boie-^enf  with  crooked  age. 

JViffna,  Vac.  Ki„  I.  (III. 

bOW-bllled  (bO'bildhn-.  Having  the  bill  liowed 

or  aretiab'.  as  some  birds, 
bow-boy  Ibo'bot),  n.    A  boy  who  uses  a  bow; 

specilleally,  Cupid.  .SAoJl-. 
bow-brat^  ibo'oras),  n.    A  covering  of  bone, 

metal,  or  leather  for  protecting  the  left  arm  of  a 

bowman  from  the  percussion  of  the  bow-string. 
bow-ca»e  (bo'kius),  n.    A  long  bag  of  wood, 

leather,  or  cloth,  in  which  a  liow  is  kept  when 

not  in  use. 

bOW-Chaser  (lwu'cha'ser).  n.  A  gun  pointed 
over  the  tsiw  of  a  ship  of  war,  for  firing  at  a 
chased  vessel. 

bOW-clavler  (WkU'vi-or),  a.  A  musical  in- 
strument having  a  keyboard  ami  strings  liko 
a  harpsichord  or  piano,  in  which  the  tones 
went  produce*!  by  the  friction  of  little  bows  or 
resimd  wheels  presm-d  against  the  stringa. 
Such  an  Instrument  is  aaui  to  have  Ixm-u  attempted  almut 
llkai  at  Nitmulierg,  au.l  many  were  coiastructnl  in  the 

^eUhteelith  rentury^AhKi  culled  '•  ir  haryictwrd. 

-e/.  I,  a.    r4eeB(yviw/i(«ir.  ' 
bowd,  ».    See  Im/uiH. 
bowdark,  a.    See  bndart. 

Bowdlerism  (bod'ler-izm),  ».  [<  Botttthr 
(Thomas  Uowdler,  who  published  In  1S1H  nti  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Shakspere)  +  -w«t.]  The 
practice  of  omitting  from  an  author-*  etlited 
writings  words  or  passages  considered  offensive 
or  indelicate. 

Bowdlerization  (bod'ltr-i-zi'ahon),  a.  [< 

lioutlli ri;c  +  -n (ion.  |   Expurgation  of  offensive 


e  in  editing 

L^OllMl'-lt'rtM  I 


book  or  writing. 
Bowdlerize  (bod'ler-i/.),  r.  I.  j  pret.  and  pp. 
JifHrtllcrixd,  ppr.  Botrdlrruing.  [<  IbwdUr  (see 
liotnllcrism)  +  -ijr.l    To  expurgate  i 
by  exptuiging  wonts  ot*  j 
offensive  or  indelicate. 

Hence,  when  the  inceaaant  human  sacliSces  In  Israel 
dining  the  age  of  the  kings  are  all  out  down  to  Uie  in- 
fluence.,f  foreign  |.|..|atrlo*,wcma>  fairly  lii.|iilrti  whether 
ifcruvu,/  hfu.  not  prevailed  ..vet  litstorical 
H,l,I,v.  In  M,..t»nth<Vt,t.lty,  XIX.  4M. 


A  drill  worked  by  I 
The  < 


Having  a  back  bent 


bow-drill  iMi'dril).  «. 
of  a  Ik  *-  Tied  string, 
spindle  ..f  the  drill,  which 
Is  moved  by  a  reciprocat- 
ing nudum  of  the  l»iw. 

Bow-dye  (ho  Mi),  w. 

A  kind  of  scarlet 
color,  superior  to 
madder,  but.  inferior 
to  the  true  scarlet 
grain  for  fixedness 
and  duration:  first 
used  in  Bow,  1/oiiiliin. 

-/»f'J.']'  1.  Bent  like  a  Imw;  i-mlioweil. 
In  heraldry  also  termed  !lret,  ,t  or  rr flrctrd.—  2. 
Having  a  convex  or  bulging  form  :  as,  a  htnn  tt 
shield. 

bowed-embowed  (lKKl'em-brsV),  a.   fksi  cm- 

Ai/K'frf. 

bowel  (iKiu'ell.  ».  [<  ME.  Aoirr/,  AoircA-,  Imurl, 
bw  l,  IhuI,  <  OK.  lot  I,  but  I,  tn.,  also  Aorfr,  AuWc, 
f.,  K.  Imgau  ( w  hence  pmb.  E.  Ihiuon,  i|.  v. )  =  I'r. 
builtl  =  It.  hutirlln,  OIL.  botttlHK,  tin  intestine, 
<  I,,  bot'lln",  a  sausage,  dim.  of  Intuitu,  a  sau- 
sage, ortg.  an  intestine.]  1.  One  of  the  intes- 
tines of  an  animal;  n  division  of  the  alimen- 
tary eiiunl  below  the  storniieli ;  a  gut.  especially 
of  man :  chiefly  usitl  in  the  jiltiral  to  ilenote  the 
intesti ties  collect  ivel  v. —  2f .  One  of  the  viscera ; 
titty  internal  organ  of  the  body,  as  the  stomach, 
liver,  brain,  etc. — 3.  pi.  The  interior  part  of 
anything. 

Hash. I  Into  the  !»ir.O  ..f  th-  Iwttle, 

.VA...1..  l  ll.  n.  VI.,  I.  I. 
It  wan  great  pity,  so  it  wan. 
Ttint  villainous  Mltp.  tr>  nhould  I*  iligg'd 
<l«ll  of  the  li'UvU  "f  the  liarnilew  earth. 

Sl.nl  ,  1  U.  li.  IT.,  i.  3. 

4.  i>l.  The  inner  parts  as  the  Rest  of  pity  or 
kindness;  hence,  tenderness;  compassion* 

He  that  relieves  another  ll|>m  the  lute  Hllggertloti  and 
Ity.doUi  not  this  so  inurhfor  hln  sake  as  for  Ilia 
Mr  T.  ftmsriK,  Kelljhl  Medici,  II.  S. 
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bowel 

\Mut  Die  plague,  hare  yon  no  txncHt  for  your  own  kin- 
dred! S»*ri««»,  School  for  Scandal,  UL  a. 

5t.  pl-  Offspring;  children. 

Thine  owu  bowett,  which  do  nil  tbeo  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 

Sao*.,  M.  for  M.,111. 1. 
To  move  the  bowels,  to  produce  evacuation  of  the 
ttowol*  by  administering  a  ■uitut»l«  aperient  or  calliartlc. 

bowel*  (bou'el),  t>.  f. ;  prof,  ami  t»p.  hoveled  or 
hovelled,  ppr.  hoveling  or  &«tr«Hi*ij.  [<  ME. 
hovelcn;  cf.  OF.  boeUr;  from  the  noun.]  To 
take  out  the  bowels  of ;  eviscerate ;  penetrate 
the  bowels  of;  disembowel. 

Unxrn  sad  hanged  In  lili  armour,  taken  down  alive  and 
eoweUeiL  Sfiw'.  Edward  1 1,;  an.  IMS. 

bowellesst  (bou'cl-los),  a.  [<  botcel  +  -/«*«.] 
Without  tenderness  or  pity ;  unfeeling. 

Mil  ruble  men  commiserate  not  themselves:  hemttrw 
unto  otlbrri,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  liowel*. 

Air  7*.  ftrvtnu,  Christ  Jlor.,  I.  V. 

bowel-pryert  (bou'cl-pri'dr),  n.  One  whoprac. 
tines  divination  by  einmining  the  intestine*  of 
animals.  UoUnmi. 

bowel-pryingt  (bou'el-pri'ing),  n.  Divination 
by  examining  the  bowels  of  animals.  Holland. 

bo'wenite  (bo 'en-It),  ».  [After  George  T. 
Bo\c*H,  who  described  it  in  1822.1  A  variety 
of  serpeutine  from  Suuthfield,  Rhode  Island, 
of  light-grcon  color  and  fln«  granular  texture. 
It  is  remarkable  for  it*  hardness  and  its  re- 
semblance to  jade. 

bower1  (bou'er),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  hour, 
bourr,  ete.;  <  ME,  hour,  <  AS.  bur,  a  dwell- 
ing, house,  room,  chamber  (=OB.  bur  as  MLG. 
bur,  a  house,  cage,  buur,  a  cage,  =  OHG. 
bur,  a  chamber,  MHO.  bur,  G.  bauer,  a  cage, 
aw  Icel.  bur,  a  chamber,  larder,  store-room,  = 
8w.  bur  =  Dan.  bur.  formerly  huur),  <  buau  = 
Icol.  Asn,  etc.,  dwell.  Cf.  t»>»tk,  bottle*,  build, 
etc.,  from  the  same  root.  Henoe  ult.  boor, 
hover6,  awl  ncigh-bonr,  ncinh-bur.~\  1.  A  dwell- 
ing or  habitation ;  pari icularly,  a  cottage;  an 
unpretentious  residence ;  a  rustic  abode.  [Now 
on[y  poetical.] 

Courtwy  oft-time*  tn  simple 

I*  found  as  yrest  as  In  the  stately  tower*. 

Sir  J.  Ilntitufiun,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  »lv.  Si 

St-  Au  inner  room ;  any  room  in  a  house  ex- 
cept the  hall  or  public  room;  hence,  a  bed- 
chamber. . 

lu  haft  cam*  rushing  forth  from  Innar  towre, 

Spenser,  Y.  Q.,  I.  Tilt  ft, 

8.  Especially,  a  lady's  private  chamber;  a  bou- 
doir. [Poetical.] 

The  tout  was  over  lu  Uranksomc  tower. 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bowr. 

Seutt,  Ur.IL.  M.,  L  1. 
4.  A  shelter  made  with  boughs  or  twining 
plants;  an  arbor;  a  shady  recess. 
I  only  begged  a  little  woodbine 
When  I  might  alt  and  werp. 

W.  Mama,  English  Oanlen,  S. 

bower 't  (bou'er),  r.  [<  hoverl,  ».]  I.  tram. 
To  iaclose  in  a  bower,  or  as  in  a  bower ;  em- 
bower; inclose. 

O  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  In  hell. 
When  thou  didst  l»ir«-  the  spirit  U  a  Bend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  nrrt  lletli  1 

Shah.,  R.  sod  J,,  1IL  i 

II.  intrant.  To  take  shelter;  lodge. 

Kpreddlng  pavilion*  for  the  bird*  tn  borr*.  a 

Speturr,  f.  (J.,  VI.  x.  «. 

bo  war'  (bou'er),  n.  [<  frow'  +  w>r'.]  One  who 
or  that  wlilc-h  hows  or  bends ;  specifically,  a 
muscle  that  bends  the  joints, 
lib  rawbone  anooa,  whoae  niUchty  brawnetl  Mrr* 
Were  wunt  to  rivv  aleele  piaieK.  Sfruetr,  ¥.  Q. ,  I.  rUL  «1. 

bownr3  (bou'er),  a.  [<  fcoir3  +  -erl.]  An  an- 
ehor  carried  at  the  bo w  of  a  ship.  TW  two  hnwer- 
andiora  wero  lorntorly  of  uimiual  »lz»\  and  were  ralloil 
tlMt  ht*t  anil  rwaJl  liowcr  rrspectlvtily  ;  but  when  (mm  evu- 
rrally  now)  of  eqnal  also,  Ihvy  are  known  aa  thu  «tarl>c«nf 
ami  jsorf  bowera. 

Thu  wliaU-r  .  .  .  ni*l«  a  dumny  ploov  of  work  In  sot- 
tins  her  mich'pT.  Iwlnu  o)illicnl  to  lot  K"  h«r  »«*  6o>rrr, 
and,  anally,  to  ft  wit  a  kr>1ge  and  a  hawxr. 

H.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Ilrfote  Uie  Maul.  p.  Sin. 

bo  war*  (b«u'<-r),  s.  [<  Ixik3,  1,  =  bough*, 
+  -cr1.]  In  fakonry,  a  young  hawk  when  it 
liegins  to  leave  the  nest  and  to  clamber  on  thfe 
boughs.   Also  called  hotrrm,  b»<cet. 

bowar't,  «.  [Late  ME.  ovserr,  <  D.  houtrer.  a 
farmer,  peasant  (iu  tliis  sense  prop,  borr),  also 
a  builder,  =  G.  bnuer,  a  peasant,  also  a  builder: 
see  boor,  and  cf.  6*>ir<-r«,  j  A  peasant ;  a  farmer. 

bowar*  (bou'er),  «.  [E.  spelling  of  (J.  hituer,  a 
peasant,  a  farmer ;  in  a  German  pack  of  canls, 
the  knave  or  jack;  s  D.  Inter,  a  farmer,  the 
knave  in  cards,  >  E.  boor,  (\.  v.]  In  ciM-Jkrc, 
one  of  the  two  highcxt  canls,  or,  if  Uie  joker 
it  used,  the  second  or  third  highest  The  bowen 
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bow-knot 


are  tit*  knave  of  tnumpa.  th*  hlfherof  the  two.  called  the  bow-fast  llxu'faat),  it.  Xaut.,  a  rope  i 
r^W,andU>kna.^nf  the «Uthavb« the aame color  by  whjcb  .  Mj)  lB  neeuied  at  the  bow. 
a.  th.  tnu"p^,t^)^'|^OT  vU)yM  b0W-flle  (bo'fflf),  a.  A  file  having  a  b 

By  iL 
And  the 


ftilneo, 
that  h*  ma  . 
Were  i|lUt«  frightful  to  sea  — 
Till  at  last  h*  put  down  a  nfiV  lonrtr, 
Whkh  the  wuuo  Xye  had  dealt  onto  roc. 

Bret  H/lrle,  Heathen  Chinee. 

bower7  (bfi'er),  m.  [<  bov'*,  ».  and  r.,  +  -cr1. 
Cf.  fcotryr.]  It.  A  bow-maker;  a  bowyer. — 
2.  Cine  who  plays  with  a  bow  on  a  violin  or 
other  stringed  instrument. 
bower8  (bfl'er  or  bou'fer),  «.  [Also  written 
boorr;  <  fcote*,  a  head  of  cattle,  farm-stock,  + 
-rrl.]  A  person  who  rents  or  leases  the  dairy 
stock  on  a  farm,  together  with  pasture  and  fod- 
der for  them,  and  makes  what  be  can  from 
their  produce,  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  still 
remaining  with  the  farmer  or  proprietor.  [8. 
W.  counties  of  Scotland.] 
bower-anchor  (bou'er-ang'kor),  n.  Ad  anchor 
carried  at  a  ship's  bows.  See  borer**. 
bower-bird  <bou'er-b*rd),  a.  The  name  of  the 
Australian  oacine  passerine  birds  of  the  gen- 
era Ptilouorhynchut,  Chlamudodera,  tie.,  eonsti- 


curved  edge;  a  riffler. 

bowfln  (bou'fln),  a.   A  name  of  the  mudfish, 
Awia  calra.    Also  called  brindle,  griudle,  tesv 
ffer,  dogfish,  etc.   See  cut  under  Amiida. 
bewfet,  <•-    8eri  btnttjel. 

bow-graco  (bou'gras),  n.  .Vouf.,  a  frame,  or 
composition  of  junk,  laid  ont  at  the  sides,  stem, 
or  bows  of  a  ship  to  secure  it  from  injury  by  iee. 

■  (Wliand),  a.    1.  la  areken,,  the 
holds  the  bow,  commonly  the 


hand  that 


left 


bow,  commonly 
hand. — S.  In  music,  tie  hand  that  draws  the 
bow;  a  violinist  'n  ri^ht  hnrnl._ Oq  t|lS  1 
(a)  On  the  wrun^  aide  ;  wrongly ;  inaceuratrly. 

D«  ■lwotca  wyde  on  »A«  bote*  I 
the  mark*.  Spentcr,  KtaU  of  I 

(t)  Wrong  In  one  a  calculation*. 

fbtr.  Well,  you  inaat  hare  this  wtwti.  then  t 
Rie.  1  hopr  ao ; 

1  am  muvh  »'  the  hovJumd  elan, 

Ithiu.  and  Ft.  Coxcomb,  I.  3L 
bow-barpslchord  (b6'h4rp'si-kArd),  n.  Same 
as  bo«-rJavier. 
bow-head  (bo'hed),  n.  A  species  of  right 
whale ;  the  polar  right  whale  or  Greenland 
whale,  Baltrna  myttiatu*.  rJee  also  cut  under 
tchale. 

bow-headed  (tid'hed-ed),  a.  Having  a  bowed 
or  bent  head,  as  a  right  whale. 

bowia  (bou'i),  it.  [Perhaps  from  OP.  ftsie,  prob. 
same  aa  oai'rc,  a  water-pitcher,  vessel  for  wine, 
<  buirt,  F.  boirt,  <  L.  fciAerr,  driuk.]  A  large 
wooden  milk-bowl.  [Scotch.) 

bo wie- knife  (bo'e-nil;  in  the  Southwest  pro- 
nounced bB'e-ntf),  n.  [Aft<T  its  inveutor. 
Colonel  James  lUnrie,  died  1836.]  A  heavy 
sheath-knife  first  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  in  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  were  then  on  the  bor- 
ders of  civilization.  The  l,la.W  li  from  » to  lo  mHx* 
long,  and  ha*  only  ono  edge ;  the  back  tt>  atralgbt  tor  three 
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bur-thegn,  ^  bur,  bower, 
chamberlain  under  the 


tilting  with  some  authors  a  subfamily 
rhirnchiiur,  of  the  family  Oriolidii.  They  an  re- 
markable for  bulliliuK  what  ar*  called  bnwera.runa.or  play- 
houws,  which  they  adorn  w  ith  gay  feather*,  ra|B,  Inrnea, 
•heua,  and  otlwr  white,  bright,  or  omaplcuou*  object*. 
There  are  aeveral  *pech<*  of  both  the  genera  named :  the 
beat  kitown  are  the  aatin  bower  brrd,  P.  AoWnVetu.  and 
the  •potted  bower-Mrd,  C.  morula! a.  The  bower*  arc  not 
the  neat*  of  the  btnl*.  but  place*  of  resort  where  they 
amuse  tbenilelvea. 

bower-eaves  ( lK»u'*r-<vz),  n.  pi.  The  eaves  of 
a  bower  or  bedchamber. 

A  hftw-abot  from  her  boMer-earc. 

Tonsiem,  Lady  of  Shalott,  UL 

bowarad  (bon'erd),  a.  [<  ftoavri  +  -«#.]  Fur- 
nished with  bowers,  recesses,  or  alcoves.  Ten- 
nyson. 

bowerly  (bou'er-li),  a.  [See  fritr/y1.]  L*\rge; 
stout ;  burly.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bower-maid  i  hou'dr-mad),  «.  [<  ftoarrr1  + 
maid.  (f.  ME.  oottrwoidea.]  A  young  woman 
in  attendance  on  a  lady ;  a  lady's-maid ;  a  wait- 
ing-woman.   [Now  only  poetical.] 

bower-thane  ibou'er-than).  «.    [Mod.  form  of 
ME.  burthtin,  <  AS.  bir-thefn,  \ 
+  thrgn,  thane,]  A 
Saxon  kings. 

The  chamberlain,  or  beicer-fantu,  wa*  alto  the  royal 
treasurer.         TKurpr,  tr.  of  Lappeaberc  *  Hirt,  Eng.,  ». 

bower-woman  (bon'^r-wum'an),  n.   Same  aa 

borer-maid.  Smtt. 
bowery1  (bou'tr-i),  a.    [<  ftoirer*  +  -*1.]  Of 

the  nature  of  a  bower;  containing  bowers; 

leafy :  slutdy. 

bowary'-2<bou'eT<i),  it.;  pi.  6oireri«  (-iz).  [Also 
written  ootrrrie  anil  bouierru;  <  D.  bouuerij,  a 
farm,  prop,  fanning,  husbandry,  <  boutter,  a 
farmer:  see  bower*  and  ioor.J  Among  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  a  farm ;  a  country- 
seat  ;  u  rural  retreat.  Hence  Hie  name  of  the  Bowvm, 
a  tonic,  wide  tlrct't  In  the  city  of  New  York.  oTlcii«*l!y  a 
mad  Uinmich  the  Uoiery  or  fartn  of  Peler  stiiyreaaut,  Ihv 
Lut  Dutch  culotilal  (tovenior  of  New  Netherlands. 

A  WixHlly  Nrwerie  or  farm  was  alUittml  to  Uie  saire  Otidte 
In  >-on»ldi  ration  of  the  •.  rvtcc  be  hwl  n  oil,  r.-d  to  the 
public  by  hU  Ulci.tatdr,-an.inK. 

Knickerbocker,  p.  m. 
bowess,  bowet"  (bou'es,  -et),  ».  [See  fcoirrr*.] 

In  fnkxmry.  a  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to 

leave  the  noht. 
bowet1  (bou'et),  «.    See  boKem. 
bowet  J  (bd'ct),  n.   Same  as  buat. 


quarter*  of  H*  length,  and  then  curve*  Inward  the  edge  la 
a  sllEbtly  concave  tweep,  while  the  edge  flnlahc*  inward 
the  point  In  a  conrei  curve.  The  guard  la  very  small, 
and  the  tongue  la  of  th«  full  breadth  of  the  grip  or  barrel, 
whkh  kt  formed  of  two  monded  pieces  of  wood  or  bone. 
The  beat  knirra  were  made  by  frontier  hlackamlUia.  of  old 
iKme-ratp*  and  the  like,  and  uatnrally  dMered  much  in 
tlxe  ami  pattern.  The  term  Is  used  at  |nv*cnt  for  almost 
anv  large  sheath-knife. 
bowing1  (Wing),  n.  f\'erhal  n.  of  6otr3.  r.)  1. 
The  operation  of  separating  and  arranging  aa 
desired  the  filaments  of  some  fibrous  material, 
as  hatters'  furor  (in  Eastern  countries)  cotton, 
by  vibrating  a  bow-string  upon  it.  in  list-making 
a*  practised  mi  a  small  scale,  the  felting  of  the  fur  or  wool 
I*  |Hirtly  accompllslied  by  bowing. 
2.  In  Hturrc.-  (n)  The  general  method  of  using 
the  liow  in  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  the 
violin  family,  "it  Inclade*  fleo  metltod  of  holdliw  the 
bow,  the  direction  in  which  It  In  moved,  the  prrteure  put 
upon  It,  Ui«  p*rt  of  the  tuur  that  la  employed,  the  place 
upon  Uie  string*  where  It  la  applied,  and  every  other  ilrtall 
In  the  management  of  the  bow  which  Influence*  the  i|uallty 
ami  l.w.lqcMol  the  tone  produced.  ^J)  The  method  by 

which  the  notes  of  a  given  passage  are  distrib- 
uted between  up-  and  down-strokes  of  the  bow. 
To  secure  an  Intended  effect,  or  ireiMtral  uniformity  unong 
many  player*,  the  eoietM/f  of  a  pasNtge  b  uullratcd  by  rsrl- 
on*  marks;  nuru  iml1rat«-«  a  stroke  lieuinnlng  wrlh 

iHKltinlng  with  the  point,  that  I*.  up. 
bowing"  (bO'iiuj),  n.    [<  t«tro7n.,  +  -fafll.l  A 
lease  of  tho  dairy  stock  on  a  farm.    See  6©tr*T°. 
[Seotch-1 

bowlngly  (bou'ing-ll),  adr.  In  a  bending  man- 
ner.rluloel. 

bow-instrumeat  (bo'ln'strO-ment),  a.  A 
stringed  instrument  played  by  means  of  a  bow, 
as  the  double-bass,  the  small  bass  or  violon- 
cello, the  tenor,  the  violin  proper,  ete. 

bow-iron  (bo'I'ern),  n.  A  clasp  or  holder  used 
to  secure  the  bows  of  a  carriage-top, 

bowk1  (bouk),  n.    Same  as  bultl.  [Scotch.] 

bowk2  (bouk).  r.  f.    Same  as  buck*.  [.Scotch.] 

bow-kail  ibt.u'kal),  a.  [Cf.  borecole.]  Cab- 
bage,   tiurne.  [Scotch.] 

bowking  (bou'king),  n.    Same  as  6«<*rnjy9. 

bow-knot  (bo'not),  n.  A  slip-knot  made  by 
drawing  a  portion  of  a  cord,  ribbon,  etc..  in  the 
form  of  a  bow  through  an  involution,  which  is 
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then  tightened  round  the  bow.  The  knot  is 
simple  if  there  i*  only  one  bow  double  if  there 
are  two ;  it  can  be  easily  untied  by  drawing  the 
bow  bock. 

bowl1  (bol),  ii.  [Prop.,  an  in  early  mod.  E., 
ball,  and  still  so  spelled  in  some  senses  (see 
boin  and  fto/P);  <  ME.  bolle,<  AS.  bolla.  a  bowl, 
=  OEriea.  holla  (in  comp.)  =  OHO.  Mia,  MHO. 
bolle,  a  roiuid  vessel,  ii.  Mle,  a  bulb,  onion,  = 
Icel.  brilli  =  Sw.  bat  =  Dan.  AoHe,  a  bowl ;  cf.  K. 
bol,  a  bowl,  O.  bowle,  a  bowl,  <  E.  f*>n-/l.  Some- 
what confused  with  note!"-  and  other  form*  from 
L.  bulla  (see  bulP,  btlfl,  fcoiP,  etc.);  prob.  nit. 
akin  tr.  bole*,  tolfl,  etc.]  1.  A  low-standing 
concave  vessel  used  for  various  domestic  and 
other  purposes,  chiefly  for  holding  liquids  or 
liquid  food.  A  bowl  is  pro|ierly  aomewhnl  hemispheri- 
cal, larger  thiui  11  cup  and  deeper  and  leu  Marin*  than  a 
basin  (although  In  flreat  brilain  bowls  for  table  use  are 
commonly  called  t*w»w*l,  and  without  a  co»cr;  lwt  bowls 
for  aoimi  spcrine  inn.  aa  sugarbowli,  are  widely  varied 
in  ahapc  atwl  provided  with  covers. 

And  Hkju  ihalt  make  the  dishes  thereof,  anil  spoons 
thereof.  .  .  .  and  hurU  thereof,  to  cover  Iraarvfn,  pour 
out,  wiUial.  Fa  xxr.  29. 

More  specifically  —  2.  A  large  drinking-cup ;  a 
goblet:  in  thin  sense  now  chiefly  figurative,  aa 
an  emblem  of  festivity  or  dissipation. 

/teuu.  and  A,  Srurolul  Lady.  Iv.  S. 
There  .<t  J,»lin  mingles  with  mjf  friendly  6o«V 
Tile  feast  of  reason  and  the  now  of  soul. 

roy,  Imlt.  at  Ho-ac-,  I.  1*7. 
Hut  let  no  footstep  neat  the  floor, 
Nor  Ueirf  of  wassail  mantle  warm. 

7Vimjr<*on,  In  Memortam,  cv. 
3.  Anvthing  having  the  general  shape  or  use  of 
a  bowf,  as  a  natural  depression  in  tie  ground, 
the  pound  or  oentral  portion  of  a  flshing-weir, 
the  hollow  or  containing  part  of  a  vessel  or 
utensil  having  a  sf  em  or  a  handle,  etc. :  as,  the 
ooirf  of  a  chalice,  a  spoon,  or  a  tobacco-pipe. 
bowl2  (bol;  E.  dial,  boul  (the  reg.  historical 
pron.) ;  8c.  bol),  a.  K  ME  bnwlc,  bottle,  <  OF. 
boulc,  V.  bnule  =  Fr.  bota  —  Sp.  Pg.  bola  =  It. 
bolia,  bulla,  a  ball,  <  I*,  bulla,  a  bubble,  a  stud, 
any  round  object,  >  E.  bulP,  bill-*,  etc.  Some- 
what confused  with  hnr/l,  bole1,  and  Aa//!.]  It. 
A  ball ;  any  sphere  or  globe.  [Ho  used  till  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.]  —  a.  A  large  solid 
ball  of  hard  wood  used  in  playing  (a)  the  game 
of  bowls  on  a  level  plat  of  greensward  called 
a  bowling-green,  or  (6)  the  game  of  skittles  or 
ninepins  on  a  long,  floored  surface  of  wood 
called  a  bowling-alley.  (See  bowk.)  in  the  fur - 
nwr  gain*  tlii*  bowls  ini  »!*!■•  with  a  Mm,  that  la.  oblate 
on  our  side  and  prolate  mi  the  other,  anil  art*  of  a  sis* 
which  admit*  of  their  lacing  grasped  more  or  les*  firmly 
ItetweVu  tile  thumb  and  the  fingers.  In  the  lattrr  game 
the  balls  are  sometime*  much  larger,  and  furnished  with 
holes  to  facilitate  grasping  them,  and  are  but  slightly 
biased,  it  al  alL 

like  an  unlnstnietm!  bowW.  he  thinks  to  attain  tho 
Jack  bjr  delivering  hu  text*  straightforward  upon  It  Stutt. 

3.  A  turn  at  a  game  of  bowls:  as,  it  is  his  bowl 
\ — 4  (pron.  bol).  A  marble  used  bv  boys  in 
,  in  the  plural,  the  game  itjtclf.  (Scotch.] 
—  5.  In  a  knitting-machine,  tho  roller  or  anti- 
friction wheel  on  which  the  carriage  traverses. 
— 6.  One  of  the  buoys  or  floats  used  by  herring- 
fishers  about  Yarmouth,  England,  to  support 
the  drift-net  and  keep  Its  edge  uppermost. 
These  lwwls  aro  colored  to  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  fleet  of  nets.  Burnt  bowl,  etc.  see  (mm/. 
Ijowia  (bol),  r.  K  /««•/-•,  a.]  J,  intrant.  1. 
To  play  with  bowls  or  at.  bowling:  as.  "chal- 
lenge her  to  '«»«•/,"  .SAo*..  E.  L.  I-.,  iv.  1.— 3. 
To  roll  a  bowl,  as  in  the  game  of  bowls.— 3. 
To  deliver  the  ball  to  be  played  by  the  bats- 
man  at  cricket. — 4.  To  move  horizontally, 
with  a  rapid  and  easy  motiou,  like  a  ball :  as, 
the  carriage  bovlat  along. 

»>  hutdnl  along  the  great  North  road.  Mn.Oort, 
H.  tran».  1.  To  roll  or  trundle,  as  a  bowl. 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellto  from  her  wheel. 
And  bmrt  the  ruuud  nave  down  the  hill  of  hear«n. 

Shak.,  Uanilrt,  II.  2. 

2.  To  pelt  with  or  as  with  bowls. 

1  had  rather  be  *  I  qukk  I  lh'  eartli. 
And  twirtd  to  death  with  turnlpa. 

.».»*.,  M.  W,  of  W.,  Ill,  4. 
TO  bowl  out,  In  erinlwf .  to  put  out  of  play  by  knocking 
down  one*  Iwllti  or  stump*  by  a  ball  drlirenrd  by  the 
bowler :  ait,  3mith  was  faufoi  out  at  the  tint  bolt  -  TO 
bowl  over,  to  knock  down:  kilL   [Kunting  slansr  l 

If  the  animal  pawot  near  him  It  require*  but  little  »klU 
to  6oW  It  „/*r  with  Ills  douhlr  barr.1  as  It  goes  by 

Sfuruman  a  ihurllrrr,  p.  S'i. 

liowl-alltyyt  (bol'al'i),  n. 
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-legd),  a. 

legs  bowed  outward ;  bandy-legged. 

In  person  the  duke  was  of  the  middle  ill*,  well  made, 
except  that  he  waa  somewhat  6oftr-/«u>sfii.  /*rwsmrf. 

bowlart  (bo'ler),  n.  [<  ftoir'l  +  -<t1.]  1.  A 
workman  who  shapes  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. — 
2f.  One  who  makes  bowls. 

bowler-*  (bo'l.  r),  ».  [<  ftor/a,  r.,  +  -rrl.]  1. 
One  who  plays  at  bowls.— 2.  In  cricket,  the 
player  who  bowls  or  Bcrves  the  ball :  the 
pitcher. —  3.  K  bo>eft,  a.,  +  -cri.]  A  low- 
erowned  stiff  felt  hat:  a  "biUvcock."  ^Uso 
ftoir/er-Sfif.    .V.  E.  D. 

bowline  (Vxi'lln  or  -lln),  «.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  boieliH,  Ixilinr,  bulin,  bOKliiiif,  bollingc,  bo- 
tun,  etc. ;  <  ME.  botcelyne,  bemlinc,  a  compound 
pr«b.  not  formed  In  E.,  but  of  Scand.  origin: 
Icel.  bwilina  (rare)  =  Norw.  UifiUna  =  Sw.  bog- 
Una,  fco?ia  =  I)an.  borline  (or  Iwylint,  formerly 
bouaiine)  =  D.  biictflijn  (>  OF.  Utclinc,  Mine,  I'  . 
boutine,  O.  Mrine);  <  Icel.  l*>$,  Sw.  boij,  etc., 
shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship  (see  '»Mir3),  +  limt  =  E. 
line'J;  the  first  element  is  then  the  same  as  E. 
ftoir»,  and  the  strict  E.  pron.  would  be  bon'lin. 
Cf .  IxHtwrit.)  1 .  .\V,Mf„  a  mr*  Idling  forward 
and  fasteneil  to  the  leech  of  a  square  sail.  It  Is 
ly  the  weather  leech  of  the  sail  and  keep  It 
thus  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  wind. 
He  afterwards  said  that  we  sailed  well  enough  with  the 
~  free,  but  thai  give  blra  a  taut  iwtWiii^,  and  be  would 
beat  us.  It  we  h»l  all  the  canvas  of  the  Bsiyal  lieonrr. 

It  H.  Dana.  Jr.,  Before  Hie  Mast.  p.  7:1. 

2.  In  thip-builtUna,  a  curve  representing  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  bow-end  of  a  ship  Bow- 
line on  a  bight,  a  bowline-knot  mad  i  thr  bight  of  » 

rope.    On  a  bowlina,  said  of  a  ship  when  aallmc  chw  u> 

U.e  wind. 

went  off  im  a  NitrVtisr,  wltlch  brouglit 
of  us. 

R,  II.  Jr.,  Kefore  the  Mast 

To  check  the  bowUnt,  to  siuken  it 
con»»  inure  favorabie.— To  sharp  the 
or  hale  the  bowline,  to  pull  it  harder, 
bowline-bridle  (  bo'lin-brt'dl),  «.  The  span  on 
the  leech  of  a  sail  to  which  the  bowline  is  at- 
tached. 

bowline-cringle  (b6'lin-kring'gl),».  The  loops 
worked  in  the  leech  of  a  sail  to  which  the  bow- 
line or  bowline-bridle  is  attached. 

bowline-knot  (bo'lin-not),  n.  A  certain  knot 
much  used  h>"  sailors.    See  awofi. 

bowling1  (bo'ling),  n.  [<  botr/1  +  -iugl.]  In 
during,  the  washing  of  fabrics  by  passing  them 
over  rollers  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

last  dip,  are  washed  over  rollori  by 
as  onsrfin^. 

O  Xriil,  Dyeing  and  fallen  Printing,  p.  JM. 
bowling  (bft'ling),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  bovP,  v.] 
The  act  of  playing  with  or  at  bowls. 


t  of  hydrochlorio 


the  addition  of  a  i 
acid. 

bowman1  (bo 'man),  n. ;  pi.  bovmcn  (-men).  [< 
MK.  ftosrciwaw ;  i  bmc^  +  nKin.]  A  man  who 
uses  a  bow ;  an  archer.  See  cut  in  preceding 
column. 

bowman3  (bou'man),  ».;  pi.  botrmcn  (-men). 
K  fcoirS,  3,  +  man.}  The  man  who  rows  the 
foremost  oar  in  a  boat;  the  bow-oar.  Totten. 

Bowman's  corneal  tubes.   «!■«•  (■<«•«<•«/. 

Bowman's  disks,  glands.   See  dink,  gland. 

bowman'a-root  (bo'inanz-rBt),  a.  1.  A  popu- 
lar name  given  in  the  United  States  to  plants 
of  the  ge uus  fitlttma,  perennial  rosaceous  herbs, 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  a  mild  cinctiu. — 
2.  A  name  of  Ludirigia  alUTn\)oiia, 
Also  called  orwimiosf-roof. 

bOW-net  ibo'nct ),  w.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  <  AS. 
boon-net,  b»ge~net :  see  t«>r'*  and  scf'.]  A  con- 
trivance for  catching  lol«ters  and  crawfish, 
made  of  two  round  wicker  baskets,  pointed  at 
the  und.  one  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  other, 
und  having  at  the  mouth  a  little  rim  bent  in- 
ward to  oppose  the  return  of  the  fish. 

bOW-oar  (bou'or).  a.  1.  The  foremost  oar  used 
in  pulling  a  boat.— 2.  The  person  who  pulls 
the  bow -oar. — 3.  In  a  whale-boat,  the  oar  next 
to  the  forward  one.    ('.  31.  ticammon. 

bow-pen  (bd'pen),  a.  A  drafting-compass,  i 
rying  a  pen  (or  pencil) 
at  the  extremity  of  one 
leg.  The  two  legs  of  the  coin- 


spring 


foni 

eh  tends  to  open  It 
rtaincd  In  any  desired  I 
of  a  set 


The 
her  to 


wind  be. 

bo  won* 


We  grant  you,  sir. 

The  only  benefactor  to  onr  fcoiWin^, 

To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provokrr. 

FUtrher,  Spanish  t'ural*,  HL  2. 

bowling-alley  (bd'ling-alxi),  a.  A  covered 
place  for  the  game  of  bowls,  provided  with  a 
passage  or  alley  of  smooth  |>lanking  on  which 
to  roll  the  balls.    See  ntuejunx. 

bowling-crease  (bo'ling-kres),  n.   See  <t*<j«i. 

bowling-green  (ho'ling-gren),  «.  A  level  piece 
of  greensward  kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

bowllng-gronnd  (bo'ling-ground),  «.  A  bowl- 
ing-green. 


 ,  15O1  oenbuy.  I  Frooi  VWlel-le- 

[>v'>  "  IVl  <lu  Xli.lHluir  tmu,M.n  - 
Him  uauf  iiinW»U  trf  n  mhurt  b^ulwsk 

s»j"*ieef lxacrVoa  ' 


B.  Jonson,  Masqnea. 

n'),  m.  A  lathe  for 
making  wooden 
bowls. 

bowls  (bolz),  n. 
[PL  of  tWr-i,  ».] 
A  game  played 
with  bowls  on 
a  bowling-green : 
applied  also  to 
skittles  or  nine- 
pins (which  see). 

American  bowl*. 
Same  aa  niivjins.  — 
Carpot  bowls,  a 
parlor  game  similar 
to  thst  played  on 
a  iH.wling  irrecn,  In 
which  muall  Mis  or 
porcelain  or  eiLrtheil- 

bowl-'spiritftmi'. 

spir'  it),  si.  In 
dyeing,  nitrate  of 
tin,  prepared  by 
dissolving  pure 
tin  in  nitric  acid 
of  33°  Tw., 


bow-piece  (bou'pea).  "• 
A  piece  of  ortlnanco  car- 
ried in  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

bow-pin  (bd'pin),  a.  1. 
A  cotter  or  key  for  keep- 
ing the  bows  of  an  ox- 
yoke  in  place. —  2.  A 
small  pin  or  piece  of 
wood  with  a  head  or 
knot,  used  by  hatters  in 
vibrating  the  string  of  the  bow  used  in  bowing 
fur  or  wool. 

bownot,  ».  See  b»ut/hpot. 
bow-saw  (bo'sil),  n.   A  sweep-saw;  a  turning- 
saw.    See  frame-*ttw. 
bowse1  (bouz),  r.  i.    Same  as  boo:e. 
bowse*,  r.  t.    See  toa*r2. 

bowsert,  «•  [Karly  mod,  E.  botcsier,  appar.  a 
corruption  of  OF.  bourtier,  a  bursar:  see  ftar- 
jrur. )   The  bursar  or  treasurer  of  a  college. 

bpwseryt,  ».  (Early  mod.  E.:  see  fros-ser  and 
o«r»ory.J  A  bursary  or  treasurer's  office  in  a 
college. 

bow-sbot  (bo'shot),  a.  1.  A  shot  from  a  bow. 
— 2.  The  distance  traversed  by  an  arrow  in 
its  flight  from  a  bow. 

Thm'  »>/ie-*»ofj  from  the  Sachem's  dwelling 
They  laid  her  In  the  walnut  shade. 

M'*i(f«T,  Bridal  of  Pennamnk,  ill. 

bowsprit  (bo'-  or  bou'sprit ),  «.  [Also  boltxprit, 
early  mod.  E.  also  bvUx/irit,  borctprit,  -tprert, 
etc.;  <  ME.  lyouxpret;  cf.  Sw.  boysprot  =  Norw. 
bogtprut  =  Dan.  bugnprud  (formerlv  boug»pryd, 
borsprod)  =  MU1.  iHiehxprrt,  EG.  boogspret  —  D. 
boegxprict,  >  O.  bugspriet,  bowsprit.  The  var. 
E.  forms  show  that  the  word  was  not  a  native 
compound,  but  is  rather  of  Scand.  or  LO.  ori- 
gin; <  Sw.  Mi,  etc.,  =  E.  bow3  (of  a  ship),  + 
sprdt,  etc.,  =E.  rprit:  see  bow3  and  sjtrit,  and 
cf.  Melint.~\  A  large  spar  which  projects  for- 
wartl  from  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

Heyond  It  extend  the  jib  boom  lunl  the  Hying  Jib  Imkihi.  ITvo 
i«.»^prlt  Is  secured  downward  by  the  t  ' 


fk.W  fl  Til. 


'jammonino  (which  seel,  and  at  the  sides  by  the 
iknrxfli,  which  nr>'  serum!  to  the  liowsof  the  ship  tVnsn 
the  outer  eiiil  ol  the  l>ow»prit  a  spar  called  the  martii 
or  dUf&in.ttriktr  projects  duwnward  to  s«|tpnrt  the 
tingale  stays.^and  two  smaller  spars,  called  vhisktr,.  pro- 
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bowsprit 

•lay,  th"  Jlb-tlay.  and  the  flying  lib  stay  (which  rvtrtid 
downward  from  Use  f..prh>ti<uast  f ami  the  fnretop- 
gallantiniml  head  t»  tho  vinl»  of  the  l»,wspnl.  jib  Is-mi. 
ami  tly kruc-JI i>  an-  art  the  fon  iopinaiit  staysail,  the 

Jib,  and  the  ltyiiW  jib.  c.imi|«l>  written  r.J»«,-n».-Bed 
of  the  bowsprit-  **»  Ar.fi  Bowsprit-cap,  t!i.  -,  ... 
thc.iutrr  enduf  the  Is.w.prlt,  thmugti  whli  h  tin-  jlh-hia<iri 
traverses.  See  .-.ip  -  Running  bowspnt,  «  i»>w  sprit 
truil  can  be  run  out  and  In  like  a 


-,_'U.  a  pcruiauenlly  fUcd  Is.w.priL 

bowsscn't,  r.  ..    Same  as  too--*. 

bowssen 't,  r.  /.  [(Com.  jwnn,  imratw,  dn>wn.] 
T<>  duck ;  immerse  (especially  iu  b  holy  well, 
tut  for  tho  euro  of  misdueKH).    See  extract. 

The  water  It'll  Into  tt  close  wailful  plot;  ii|m>u  tluswa.ll 
wnr  tlit-  franti.k  person  and  fn.in  thence  tumbled 
heaulong  into  tin1  |t«Mid  ;  w  In  p.*  a  .timi;:  fellow  lushed  dim 
up  awl  down,  until  tin-  |<atfc'til.  Ii)  forcgolm:  hl«  Htrciiirtli, 
had  somewhat  lor^i*  hi*  fury  .  Iml  II  lli.o  apls-an-d  .mall 
amendment.  In-  titftilli  and  auVll,  while  th.  n- 

remained  in  liliu  any  hois-  id  hit-  fur  recovery. 

/.  t  rtrtit,  ,Sur\rv  of  I'oniwiilL 

boWStaff  (bo'staf),  n.;  pi.  boirstttn*  (-stav*). 
lu  archt-rg ,  a  selected  and  prepared  piece  of  tiitt- 
bor  for  a  how;  the  Ikiv,  hi  a  nuigh  state.  Vt« 
!•  tin'  tlmlx  r  generally  pnlcrrod.  ami  prior  to  tin-  n  u( 
giiUjsiw.Ur  l>i»mii'«  »i  re  an  lm|«.rt»nl  article  of  rom- 

bowstring  ( bo'string),  n.  [<  6oir3  +  *fri«<7 ;  ef. 
AS.  fty>./ru  (for  boijon,  pen.  of  Aoj/a)  *rr*-«<?.] 

1.  Tho  string  of  it  bow,  by  whieh  it  is  drawn 
anil  the  arrow  discharged."  iw.trlnirs  an  mad./ 
ol  main  maicruls,  u  very  common  .me  being  niwhlde. 
which  d<h  «  not  stub  h  .-a..ily.  (lows  In. in  western  Africa 
half  the  «ni«.of  twisted  or  platted  .aw;  th..c  ol  tl„. 
Hindu,  an-  In ,,il.utly  ol  silk,  not  twisted,  hut  ol  ,»r»ll.  l 
threads  bound  log.  tiler  at  InlcnaU 

2.  A  similar  string  used  for  strangling  otTenil- 
era  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  houee,  by  meton- 
ymy, execution  by  strangling. 

Then-  wiu  no  dlrTor.  il.*-  whatever  between  the  1-tity  of 
our  country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and  ...  If  UirVlnjt  did 
not.  .  .  arndnmt.w  with  Ace-,  (r,,,,,.  to  San,  mil  and  Hall- 
fa».  thl«  ww  only  hccaiuc  111.  Mul«ty  wa>  U».  kt,u  lona 
to  Us.*  the  wbolt  puwvr  whU  li  hr  drrtvi-d  frvmi  h.-un:n. 

ifdeanidy,  Ui.l.  EriK-.  IE. 

bowBtrlng  (bo'strinp;),  r.  t.  [<  bmrttritu),  a.] 
1.  To  funiish  with  a  bowatrinjf. — 2.  Tontrau- 
Rlo  with  a  bowntrin»r. 

boWBtring-bridge  i  bo'string-brij),  ».  A  bridge 
in  which  tho  horizontal  thruat  of  the  areh  u 


llowTtrlnp-t-r1.lfi«.  It']*nlrtt,  f.ncl-UMt. 

mistainpd  by  a  horiitoiital  tie  attached  n»  nearly 
aa  possible  at  the  eliord-liuo  of  the  areh.  Also 
ealleil  UHsion-hrttifje. 

bOWString- girder  (bo'strhiK-Ker'dfrT,  «.  A 
cant-  or  wrought-iron  or  built-up  girder,  hating 
a  tie-rod  that  forms  an  integral  part  of  it :  mueh 
um-d  in  store-fronts,  ete.  See  boaalring-brttlgr, 

bowsy,  n.    Sjime  aa  bi»i:y. 

bowtt,  ».    Hee  ooitfl. 

bowtell  (bo'tel).  «.    Same  as  boiUt. 

bow-timbers  (bou'tim,berz>.  a.  pi.  Ann/.,  the 
timbers  that  form  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

bow-window  bo'  win'do),  n.  A  window  built  so 
as  to  projeet  from  a  wall;  properly,  one  that  is 
in  plan  a  segment  of  a  eirele.  See  lmy-irin(i>>tr. 

bow-wiset  ibo'wii).  aiir.  Iu  the  form  or  figure 
of  a  b..w.     7're.  iw. 

bOW-WOOd  (iKj'wiid).  n.  1.  WockI  nwil  for 
making  hows;  timber  suitable  for  bows.  —  2. 
The  Osage  orange,  Marlunt  imratitiaca,  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  In  v.  ry  •Hon-.-  and  rkuii.'  w.«h| 
tit  inu.'li  u-i-i  t.)  tip-  lii.li.-iik.  for  th.ir  l.iw*.  s.,  Jtf ii- 
rdir.i 

bow-wow  iImiu'wou'  i.  ii.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also 
f»iu</a-vriif'//i,  htiirt)h->rn»<ihr  luiH-irmr.  <  [<•.,  imi- 
tative of  the  repeateil  Imrkofadog;  ef.  \*.  Utu- 
Imr,.  Or.  .i^;,,v,  bark:  see  <W-',  IxwIK  ele.] 
The  loud  burk  of  a  d'>g,  or  an  imitation  of  it. 
Gone  to  the  bOW-WOWa  •.-.•m-  t..  nun:  utterly  li.»t_ 

|i  ..n,,i  i  Th*  bow-wow  theory.  *.t  r  • 

bowver1 1  Wyer),n.  [  Karl vmiwl.K.  also /«,irirr; 
<  XI K.  ImtrifiTi;  /irorr,  rr,  Ln-irr 
(see  imt( '».),  +  -r/-r,  -<r.  Th 
orig.  i) ;  so  in  ,./t)Pv  r.  tilt.  <  AS. 
/(irrf/.'r,  nit.  <  AS.  oi./.i,  law.  t'f 
An  areher:  one  win.  us«>s  a  how 
gtr  king."  /»!■»•<'■«.  Iliad,  i.  <U*. 

Itn  )  lay  In  earth  tln-ir  >*.\mr 
/iri.vir.1,  Ltj;t'U.i 

2.  One  who  makes  bows. 
<;•.»!  ,|i -...tin..  iu.v\  i»  r.  hai.. e  !*■  hum- . -  .-lit .1.-1  to  the 

pe.ht  ..f  ul  wv«  aii.1  Bet.-li.-fa.     .IwA-tm.  iovpl.llua. 
bowyer-t,  ».    Same  as  Imyrr.  Skintuv. 
bowse,  bOWSy.    See  noo.-i -,  fcoo.-", 
box1  (boks>.  w.    [<  XI K.  '»".  <  AS.  hot  =  I),  hut 

(-*oom.  -tree)  _  OHO.  MlHr.  fcuA/r  (-/wnm),  O. 


<  hoict.  f*»-. 
•  v  represents 
woo.  siuv.  and 

hturrr'.  J  It. 

as.  "the  tViw- 

»  - 

of  lii-j  lKiawurvb. 
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1W)m  =  Sw.  Jim-  (-tow)  =  Dmn.  bui  (-bom)  — 
F.  ftnix  Pr.  r«-w  =  Sp.  rmj-  =  Pg.  fcwo  e-  It. 
rWMito,  frawjio,  <  L.  hxj-iui  =  Or.  -/;"i>r.  boi-tree, 
boxwood,"  hence  l«>r-,  tj.  v.  t'f.  bux-trt*.]  A 
smull  evergroen  tree  or  shrub,  Hujrus  ne»n>fr- 
nriHS,  a  ilwarfod  varietv  of  whieh  is  used  for 
ornamental  hedges,  ami  in  gardening  as  an 
edging  for  flower-beds.  See  /fiu-ux  and  Itttx- 
Ktxnl.  —  African  box,  a  nanw  glyen  In  Myninr  Afrieana. 

Marmalade  box.   saiue  a»  ^ui,My 
box-'  <l>oks).  a.    [<  ME.  bos,  <  AS.  bor,  a  box, 
ehest,  —  OHO.  bnkjiii.  Mllli.  (i.  biicJme,  a 

box,  barrel  of  a  gun.  a  gun,  =  MU.  fruisr,  buy/tr, 
a  drinking-vessel  (>  prob.  E.  bonne1,  (|.  v.),  J). 

a  pipe,  tube,  channel,  but.  a  box,  pot,  bar- 
rel of  a  gun  (ef.  E.  btumlcrbn.^'i,  bck,  hox  of  a 
eoaeh,  =  XIL^i.  I*ut>*r,  a  box,  pipe,  =  lcel.  fry-wa, 
a  box.  mod.  a  gun  I  the  1).,  Ml.O.,  and  leel.  forms 
have  been  affected  by  t  he  V.  foruja :  see  fwi*f 1  J, 
<  E.  Ijhjcus,  buxum.  anything  made  of  boxwood 
(ef.  Or.  Ti  e  r,  a  box,  >  E.  pyx),  <  6itxu.s  —  (ir. 

:•>•;,  box-tree,  boxwood:  s<'e  box*.  The  forms 
in  Horn,  and  Tout,  are  numerous  and  involved : 
sec  fcowfl,  boosl-l,  &ima",  buxltrl,  boss",  etc.]  1. 
A  ease  or  receptacle  for  articles  or  materials  of 
any  kind,  tviwn  u>rd  alwolnteiy.  t~,i  iMualiy  hik-niilc 
a  m-tanirnlar  caa,*  ol  w.m«|  witli  a  lid  of  n  rcuioviitdc 
covrr.  and  w  itli  a  clear  inner  apace  for  .toriut;  nr  {.a.  tlin; ; 
but  lor  »|m.i'!!1c  uaea  lH>ti-a  are  made  of  any  adaptiihlt*  ma- 
terial, and  of  any  stce  or  shape,  or  may  i-.in.iiit  of  com- 
partments in  a  lanrrr  rece]itaiie,  with  or  without  mvrri 
or  with  |H.nnancnt  civeia  ainl  lop  or  side  npenlnia- 
Aiu>-inir  such  sptsillc  kindrt  are  ca.h-lN.tes,  bandtMitts. 
pill  Is. sea,  ballot  Im, lea.  dlcc-l>*.\.  (*,  the  liuLts  111  a  print 
<-as,-,  el*-.  For  boxes  known  by  other  nainc.  see 
cAeif  alnl  trunk. 

2.  A  money-chest,  especially  one  in  whieh 
money  for  some  particular  purpose  is  collected 
or  kept :  as,  a  p«or-fW  ,•  a  missionary-tux. 

So  manie  inn*,  so  eyerie  isie  wa>  uaed. 
Thai  lu  sive  lann-ly  t.,  the  f-tre  refined. 

>>«naer,  MoUlrr  Hub.  Tale,  1.  12-JI. 

3.  The  quantity  that  a  Isix  contains. — 4.  A 
receptacle  tinder  the  driver's  seat  ou  a  carriage ; 
hence,  the  seat  itself. 

Where  would  you  like  to  sit'  In  or  out?  Rack  to  the 
hunea  or  lb.'  fronts  tVet  you  the  1*>j.  if  you  like. 

ItUrafii,  The  Vouns;  Puke. 

5.  A  package  or  case  of  presents,  especially 
Christmas  presents. 
Such  a       as  our  preuUcM  tag  tadoftl  chrUtnta^ 

t  VJ.frrtty, 

0.  A  compartment  or  place  shut  or  railed  off  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  stiiull  number  of  peo- 
ple in  a  public  pltM>e.  c>  \  ...mpartimiit  in  the 
coiiihion  hN-ilu  *d  a  la.eni  or  i  ther  home  ol  refn^huient. 
(I.)  A  PN  at.il  .■.i[ll|*rtlu.ut  lu  a  theater  or  other  pla.e  of 
atiMiKciurnt  »».  •  the  l*.*'A*t*l  the  pil.  t>r.,U.,_  lr\  in 
courta  of  Ju.tli-.-,  tlw  scat*  m  apart  for  jury  i.ku  and  tho 
stand  l..r  with.  asca. 

The  whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all  the  apparatus  r.f 
the  sysleiu.  and  Its  varied  working,  cud  In  simply  hrlnji- 
linc  twelve  ,,'i.nl  men  Into  a  tW. 

/^.u./A-im,  l'r»»ctlt  Stale  of  the  Law.  fob.  T,  IKS*, 
(d  i  A  iciMinite  r.-inipartinent  nr  a  nanny  stall  for  a  bonv. 
In  a  stable  or  rinlroad^  ar. 

7.  A  place  of  shelter  for  on*'  or  two  men  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  certain  duties: 
n»,  a  setitrviW.-  a  sigualmnti's  b»x. — 8.  A 
snug  house;  a  small  country-house  for  tempo- 
rary use  during  the  continuance  of  aotno  sisirt. 
us  of  hunting:  us,  a  shoot iug-W. 

Ij-t          k..|.  a  l-nc  .- of  l.ni.t.n.  -a.t.ry  fc.r—  a  bit  ..( 

landtoll.iiiidayirl  ..Iter  my  own  heart  and  I  II  cry  .pitu 
with  ,.»,.  1!,.U...  IVlllatn.  Ittvll. 

0.  Ill  wkj/  A.:  (.;)  A  cylindrical  hollow  iron  in  a 
wheel,  in  which  the  title  runs.  </«)  In  a  pump: 
( 1 )  The  cap  covering  the  lop  of  the  pump.  (J) 
A  pump-bucket.  (;!)  A  hollow  plunger  with  a 
lifting-valve.  (4)  A  easing  about  a  valve.  <r) 
The  pullev-cit.se  it,  H  draw-loom  on  which  rest 
the  rollers  that  conduct  the  tail-cords.  <<0 
The  receptacle  for  u  shuttle  nt  the  end  of  the 
lathe  of  u  loom,  fr)  Th.' socket  for  the  screw 
in  a  screw-vise.  (/)  The  ops-mug  into  which 
the  end  of  n  rib- «aw  is  wedged. — 10.  In  carp., 
a  trough  for  culling  miters.  See  mtltrJxix. — 
11.  Sunt.,  the  space  between  the  back-board 
and  the  stern-post  of  a  boat,  where  the  coxswain 
sits. —  12.  In  f'o««</iwf7.  the  tlask  orframe  which 
holds  the  sititd. — 13.  The  keeper  into  which 
the  bolt  of  a  iock  enters  in  locking.  Alsocnlled 
the  vfo/.f,  of  the  lock.— 14.  In  a  printers'  case, 
the  compartment  for  a  single  character:  us, 
the  n-'i<i.r  is  empty:  the  i  imma-<V>.r. —  15.  A 
battery  for  wild-fowl  shooting;  a  sink-box. 
Antifriction  box.        iir.r.i-,^,.,,,  -  Aquatic  box. 

S.-e.ly«.lfl,-       HOt  DOX,  >•  j.'U.Oal  l-.V  heated  U  the  fm- 

Hi  ii  ol  a  rapMh  rev.ilvmi:  ail.  .,r  arU-t.  m  Hi  a  |.*».tu»- 
tn,-  or  railrihj.il  .  :ir- 

A  real  American  Is  not  i  ,.mf.-itjhl.  without  a  Utt 
i  tlie  eoiirfM-  ot  a  1'iui;  ii.iinie) 
C.  b.  Warner,  lUiuudabout  Journey,  p.  3. 


box-coil 


In  a  box.  In  a  tight  box,  h 

lug  situation  :  In  a  ilirftealli 
In  an  awkward  situation  ;  mis 


a  iH-rplevlns;  or  ernh 
In  the  ,  r»  ,  wron«  box. 


"Sir. "  qu.dh  1.    If  you  will  hear  how  St.  Aumnllne  c«- 

pnuilded  that  place,  you  shall  perceive  that  you  are  in  it 
vt..*,  Aor.  Itillry,  W  or*.,  ,,,  KUI  01*4). 

I  Jierrcire  tliat  jou  and  I  an  in  ,i  refo,,  ■  l.ij- 

J.  I  Ml.  lllot„  ph.-s.  p.  Sl. 

lt.'  d  sisni  find  Idlnts-lf  mi  IAe  iccoc,  l.u  w  ill.  ,s,-vrah  Jane 
II  .  I  warrant.  >i  A.  X.lM.  The  hit.  Mr.  II 

Omnlbua-box.  See  omniftus    Saltlnjt-box  .....J.r- ■..  a 

small  U>\  (Mtitalllltitf  meah-d  i.twd.r  whi.li  l.  .prlnkl.d 
up.^1  the  fuse?  of  shells  Hist  tin  t  may  takt  arc  truiii  the 
bla.t  ol  Ihe  (H.w.lcr  In  the  chamber, 
box-  (Ivoks),  r.  I.    f<  iVox'-',  «.]    1.  To  place  in 
a  box;  inclotte  as  in  a  box ;  confine;  hoard. 

ftavlnu  ii.  v.  r  .,w~-d 
Till  he  had  fajr'd  up  twelve  s.-orc  im-uu  I*  at  lea*t. 

( rn'.V,  The  Ikironan. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  box,  as  a  wheel. — 3.  To 
make  a  hole  or  cut  (in  a  tree)  for  the  sap  to  col- 
lect:  as.  to  oox  a  maple.— 4.  .XVni/.,  to  cause >(a 
vessel)  to  turn  short  round  on  her  heel  by  bra- 
cing the  head-yards  aback:  sometimes  followed 
bv  off:  as,  to  box  off  a  vessel.  See  haul. —  ft. 
To  frirm  into  a  box  or  tho  shape  of  a  box :  aA, 
to  box  tho  scenes  on  a  stage.  To  box  tne  com- 
pass, tu  name  the  Isunts  of  the  i  om|klsa  ill  their  onler  ; 
hei.re,  lliiuratiTcly,  to  make  a  complete  tum  or  round, 
box*  (boks),  n.  |<  ME.  »«x,  a  blow,  buffet 
I  the  verb  is  not  found  in  XIE.);  supposed  to 
he  of  Soaud.  origin :  Dan.  Imsk,  a  slap,  blow, 
/mule,  strike,  slup.  thwack,  but  this  is  repre- 
sentisl  in  K.  by  fWA-l,  q,  v..  while  Sw.  l-aiin.  Iseat. 
whip,  flog,  Imd,  »  beating,  is  re]iresented  bv 
iW«  I,  q.  v.  <  f.  XII).  boke,  early  mo.1.  D.  bruk, 
MI  It!,  buv,  u  blow,  connected  with  the  verb. 
Xll».  lutki-H,  MHO.  luirlirn.  strike,  slap:  see  friirA-*. 
None-  of  tliese  forms  suits  the  case;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  sense  has  originated  iu 
some  particular  use  of  tox'-,  a.  or  r.J  It.  A 
blow  of  any  kind. 

The  kynR  .iwles  up  1,1,  «»,elde.  and  covers  hyni  falre. 
And  with  Ills  burly,  he  hranilc  a  for  he  hi  no-  n-aclies- 
.Voitf  .irfAM'<(K.  K  T.  s  i.  1  nil. 

2.  A  blow  ;  specifically,  a  blow  oil  the  head 
with  tho  fist,  or  on  tho  cur  with  the  open  hand, 
(live  htm  a       hard,  hard,  on  his  left  ear. 

•  H.  Jvivdi,  MauiwU,  k  U.ly.  UL  4. 

lie  represented  to  him  very  arannlv  that  no  irentlrnian 
mi  tin'  ear.  ..."  1  know  that;  but  this 
the  tar.  it  was  ..inly  n  slap  o'  the  fnce. ' 

jrrusf«.m.  L-ltcr..  June  •-•2,  |T». 
boxS  (ls-ks),  r.    [<  box*.  ».    t'f.  K.  I»,xrr  =  D. 

luikfrn         LO.  ba'iksrn  —  lcel.  /.y.rn  =  Norw. 

fwfaxi  =  Sw.  '»ix<f  =  Dan.  lutsczz  ti.  fsixca,  boxin, 
all  <  K.  Iiox-K]  L  Irnits.  To  \» -at ;  thrash; 
strike  with  the  list  or  hand;  especially,  to  strike 
on  the  ear  or  side  of  the  head :  as,  "  tliov  box  her 
about  the  oars,"  .WfA,  tr.  of  Plutarch*,  p.  115. 

Hy  heaven  !  a  little  thing  would  make  me  !-.r  )..u. 

CtutjTHfOt,  iieutlcmati  I  slier,  id.  1. 

II.  ia'rtfaji.  To  fight  with  the  fists,  whether 
bare  or  incased  in  boxing-gloves;  combat  with 
or  us  with  the  hands  or  fists. 

A  lco]«inl  la  like  a  cat.  he  burrs  with  his  fore  fret 

.V.  i;r.ir. 

box-and-tap  (bok»';ind-t«p').  «.  An  apparatus 

for  cutting  the  wooden  screws  used  for  curis-n- 
ters'  benches,  etc. 

box-barrOW  (boks'har  6),  ».  A  large  four- 
sided  wheelbarrow  for  earning  bulky  loads. 

box-beam  iboks'beml,  «.  A  hollow  Iseam  hnv- 
ing  sides  of  plate-irou  united  bv  angle-irons. 

bOX-bed  (bokVhed),  a.  A  box'ed-in  besl,  or  a 
bed  that  folds  tip  in  the  form  of  a  box. 

boxberry  iboks'ber'i),  pi.  Itoxbrrrict:  (-ixl. 
The  wiutergreen  or  checkerberry  of  North 
America,  (iaulthtria  proramlMH*. 

box-car  (ls>ka'kilr),  a.  An  inclosed  and  cov- 
en  d  freight-ear. 

box-Coat  (boks'kot),  it.  1.  A  heavy  overcoat 
worn  by  cogchmen. —  2.  Early  in  the  present 
century',  tin  oven-oat  withacaj*.  appro\tmately 
of  the  form  of  the  coachman's  great-coat  :  in- 
tended origimilly  for  travelers  on  the  outside  of 
coaches. 

I  shall  Is-lleve  It 
.  .  .  when  I  .hull 
m,  tin  trav,  Itct  |nr 

some  rich  tc.il.-,. 
man  |»>it  with  I.I. 
ailhillr-l  W-n.ll,  to 
apnwd  It  our  the 


i ,  -i:  -  - 
i-ould  take  a  A. 
wtu  iwit  a  tjof  . 

/.u.li»  ,tf, 


den,  of  the  |»«ir»» 
lLiau,y  tc.^  ^  ^ 

Mia]latilry-tni 


box-coil  (boks'. 
koill,  a.    A  steam-beat  ing  iipparatus  <  onsist 
ing  of  a  series  of  straight  tubes  connected  by 


by  Google 


return  bends,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 

lelopipedon. 

box-crab  (bok»'ltrab),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  crab  of  the  genua  Valappa .-  go  called  from 
its  resemblance  when  at  rest  to  »  box.  8ee  nut 
under  Calappa. 

box-day  (boks'da),  n.  In  the  Scottish  law- 
courts,  a  day  appointed  by  the  judge*  during 
the  vacations  on  which  pleading*  or  any  papers 
ordered  by  the  court  have  to  be  lodged.  Also 

boXIHfl-'lliy. 

box-drain  (boks'dnln),  ».     An  underground 


rain  regularly  built  with  upright  sides  and 
a  flat  stone  or  brick  cover,  wi  that  the  section 
has  the  appeuruuee  of  a  suunro  box. 
boxent  (bok'sn),  ».  [<  MK.  biuret),  replacing 
AS.  bixea  for  'bt/xen  for  'boxen,  <  ln>x  (see  fx**1) 
+  -cn.}  1.  Made  of  boxwood :  am,  "Intern  haut- 
boy," Way,  Prol.  to  Wiep.  Week.— 2.  Kescra- 


,«.  [<box?  +  -erK}  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  pack  or  put  up  things  in  boxeft. 
b0XerJ  (bok'ser).  n.    [<        +  -e-r1.]   One  who 

tights  with  his  fists ;  a  pugilist. 
Boxer  shrapnel.   See  shrapnel. 
box-fish  i  boks'nsh),  n.  A  name  of  sundry  pleo- 
tognath  fishes  of  the  suborder  Oy/wnooWtrs  and 
family  TetroiiontitUr.  [KareJ 
box-frame  (boks'fram),  n.  The  inclosed  space 
inside  a  window-casing  in  which  the  balance- 
weights  arc  hung, 
box-girder  <  boks'gor'der),  a.    In  meek.,  a  kind 
of  girder  resembling  a  box,  made  of  boiler- 
plates fastened  together  by  angle-irons  riveted 
to  the  top  and  bottom  plates,   such  girdera  arc 
much  iwvl  tor  upana  .if  from  ;w  to  i»>  fret.  on  account  of 
their  elaitlclty  alk.1  |h.WiT  of  rrauting  impact. 

boxhanl  (boks'hal),  r.  t.  Xaut.j  to  veer  (a  ahip> 
round  on  her  heel  whon  it  is  impracticable  to 

tack,  Una  U  effected  l.y  putting  the  helm  a-lee.  tir»t-tng 
tlw  head  yarda  lUt  aback,  w|iiannu  Die  aft,  ryardu,  laklmi 
In  the  drirera.  ami  hauliih,'  tlw  head  «he<rU  to  vtndwanl. 
When  tlw  vcaacl  lievcln,  l.i  italher  «terrjway  the  helm  la 
«hiftc.|  and  tlw  Mil,  trimmed.  Swijifn. 

box-hook  (boks'hiik), n.  1.  A  hand-tool  resem- 
bling a  cotton-hook,  used  in  hutnUiug  heavy 
freight. — 2.  A  rant-hook  used  in  pressing 
down  the  covers  of  boxes  so  that  I  hey  c»n  be 
nailed  or  screwed. —  3.  Oripping-irons  used  in 
hoisting  heavy  boxes  or  liales. 

boriana  (bok-si-an'S  or  -a'nfc),  n.pl.  [A  feigned 
Latin  form.  <  Aox"  +  -i-ami :  see  ana1,  nian.] 
The  annals  of  prize-fighting;  the  literature  of, 
or  gossip  or  anecdotes  concerning,  pugilism. 

boxing1  (bok'singl,  m.  [<  box-  +  -i'wj/1.]  1. 
Xaut.,  a  square  piece  of  dry  hard  wood  used 
in  connecting  the  frame -timliers  of  a  ship.— 2. 
One  of  the  cases  on  each  side  of  a  window  into 
which  the  inside  shutters  are  folded. — 3.  pi. 
The  sides  of  a  window-frame  where  the  weights 
hang. — 4.  pi.  Among  millers,  coarse  flour  sepa- 
rated in  the  process  of  bolting. —  5.  The  pro- 
cess of  fitting  a  piece  of  wood  to  receive  a 
tenon. — 6.  The  giving  of  a  box  or  present,  as 
at  Christmas.    See  boxina-iitiit. 

boxing14  (bok'singl,  w.  [Vernal  n.  of  box*,  >-.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  with  the  fists, 
with  or  without  boxing-gloves;  sparring. 

boxing-day  (bok'sing-da),  ».  1.  In  Kngland, 
the  first  week-day  after  Christmas,  when  Christ- 
mas boxes  or  presents  are  given  to  one's  em- 
ployees, to  post-men,  etc. — 2.  In  the  Scottish 
law-courts,  same  as  box^iay. 

boxing-glove  (bok'sing-gliiv),  ii.  A  padded 
glove  used  in  sparring. 

boxing-machine  (bok  '  sing-ma-shen  ' ).  n.  A 
machine  used  for  boring  out  the  boxes  of  the 
hubs  of  car- wheels. 

boxing-match  (bok'sing-mach),  n.  A  contest 
at  boxing;  a  pugilistic  encounter;  a  prize-fight. 

boxing-night  (bok'sing-nit  >,  n.  In  England, 
the  first  week-night  after  Christmus;  the  night 
of  boxing-day. 

boxlng-off  (bok'sing-6f'),  it.  Saut.,  the  act  of 
forcing  the  ship's  head  off  the  wind  by  bracing 
the  hcad-vanl*  aback. 

bOX-iron  (bok* 'i' crn),  >..  A  smoothing-iron 
containing  an  inclosed  space  for  live  coals  lo 
keen  it  hot. 

bOX-keeper  (l>oks'ko'p,-r>,  „.  An  attendant  at 
the  boxes  of  a  theater. 

bOX-key  (boks'ke),  «.  A  socket-key  for  turn- 
ing large  nuts. 

box-lobby  (boks'lnb'i),  n.  In  a  theater,  the 
lobby  leading  to  the  Ikixi-s. 

box-lock  ( bolts' lok),  n.  A  door-lock  designed 
to  be  fastened  to  tlie  surface  of  the  door. 


ction  alloy  used  for  the  journal-boxes 
of  axles  or  shafting. 

box-money  (iKiks'mun'i),  n.  At  ha:anl.  money 
paid  to  the  persou  who  furnishes  the  box  and 
dice. 

box-office  (boks'of'is),  a.  The  office  in  a  thea- 
ter in  which  ticket*  are  sold. 

box-packing  (boks'pak  ing),  ii.  Cotton- waste 
or  similar  uiateriul,  saturated  with  a  lubricant, 
for  {lacking  the  journal-box  of  an  axle  or  shaft. 

box-plait  (boks'plat).  h.  A  double  fold  or  plait, 
as  oh  a  shirt  .-bosom  or  in  the  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

box-platting  (boks-pla'tiiig),  n.  1.  A  method 
of  folding  cloth  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  form  a  kinil  of  double  plait  or 
fold  on  each  side.—  2.  The  plaits  formed  in  this 
manner. 

box-soat  (boks'set),  n.  A  seat  in  a  theater- 
lsix.  or  on  the  box  of  a  coach. 

box-set  (boks'set),  ».  In  a  theater,  a  scene 
which  is  boxed  in  with  walls  and  ceiling. 

box-setter  (boks'set  cr),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
fitliug  axle-boxes  to  the  hubs  of  wficels. 

box-slater  (boks'sla  tcr).  n.  An  isopod  crusta- 
cean of  the  family  liloteiilic.    Jl.  .1.  Xickolton. 

box-slip  (boks'slip).  n.  A  slip  of  boxwood  in- 
laid in  the  beechwood  of  which  molding,  tongti- 
iug,  and  grooving  planes  arc  made,  to  form  an 
edge  or  wearing  part  . 

box-snuffers  (boks'snuf'cre),  n.  pi.  Snnffers 
having  a  receptacle  for  the  burnt  wick  cut  off. 

box-stall  (boks'stal\  n.  Aroomv  inclosed  stall 
in  which  horses  or  cattle  can  bo  kept  without 
tying. 

box-strap  (hoks'strap).  n.  In  mneh.  and  build- 
ing, a  Hat  bar  with  nghl-angled  bends,  used  to 
confine  a  rectangular  bar  or  projection. 

box-thorn  (boks .thorn),  ii.  A  name  given  to 
plants  of  the  genus  l.ycium,  more  particularly 
barbarttm. 

box-tortoise  (boks'tAr'tls),  a.  A  tortoise  with 
a  hinged  plastron  which  can  be  so  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  eilge  of  the  carapace,  when  the 
head,  tail,  and  limbs  have  been  drawn  in,  that 
the  animal  is  practically  boxed  up  in  the  shell; 
a  tortoise  of  the  family  CwfKrfiiiimr.  Generally 
eall.-d  W-furf/c  in  the  United  States. 

bOX-trap  (boks'trap),  it.  1.  A  contrivance  for- 
merly used  in  firing  military  mines,  consisting 
of  a  rectangular  Ikix  placed  vertically  in  com- 
munication with  the  mine.    The  upiH-r  riul  »a» 

f  I.IK.I,  IOI.J  II  ft-'U'  iML-llfH  Iwlt.a'  Dr.  to],  WU  II  »1t<lltlg  flwlf 

ujmhi  whlrli  wan  |ilni..|  u  .it  linilt^il  |illlik.  Tll»: 

itiluc  «ra«  tlri.l  liy  «lllidra«lll»  tin'  alwlf  Ii)  iixain  fit  u 
l.ihK  ronl,  ami  allDwiit;  the  lighted  fiunk  Ui  fall  tin 
jain.lrl-trnhi  lieli>w. 

2.  A  trap  in  the  form  of  a  Ikix,  used  for  cap- 
turing small  stimuli*. 

box-turtle  (boks'tcr'tl),  it.  The  common  name 
in  the  I'nitcd  States  of  the  box-tortoise. 

box-7alTe  (boks'valv),  «.  A  iKix-shaped  por- 
tion of  a  pipe,  in  which  a  valve  is  placed. 

boxwood  (boks'wiidl,  w.     [<  fcoji  +  Moor/1,] 

1.  The  fine  hard-grained  timber  of  the  box. 
much  used  by  wood-engravers  and  in  the  man- 
ufai-turc  of  musical  and  nmtlicmati<'al  instru- 
ments, tool-handles,  etc.  nK  liriea«iimili.»t>inir 
ftv.m  the  Ix-'vaut.  Tlie  w._.<,.|  it  v,'Ty  fret-  mini  srltty 
matter,  and  tin  thut  account  lu  ,auitttit  in  much  ttaeil  for 
cleaiiiiitf  Jewelry  an'I  forotlicr  |'iirtn"*e».  Uuxut. 

2.  The  name  given  to  several  trees  which 
have  hard,  compact  wood,  taking  a  fine  polish: 
in  the  t'nited  States  to  Comim  Jturitlti,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  to  Sclurfftria  frutesmw,  Vtlrx 
umbrnxa,  and  Trenma  p(Htaphi)Ua.  Home  spe- 
cies of  Aiinj/jfpfuxnud  of  7'n«tiiaiaBresoealW 
in  Australia. 

boy1  (boi),  ii.  T<  MK.  t-,t/,  h»gu  bo,  ;  of  oWure 
origin,  prob.  1,(1. ;  ef.  K.  fries,  bin,  boy,  a  young 
man;  not  easily  connected  with  MI,ti".  LO". 
Imir,  a  Isiy.  a  knave,  =  Ml),  boif,  a  boy,  D. 
I»»  f,  a  knave,  =  <  IHti.  'buoiio  (otilv  as  a  proiier 
naiue,  Umtbo),  MHti.  bwlte.  ti.  biitie,  dial.  Imh, 
bua,  a  Isiy,  a  knave,  =  Icel.  h66  =  Sw.  Imf,  u 
knave.  Cf .  Icel.  ISiti,  I)an.  Hoyr,  a  proper  name.] 
1.  A  male  child,  from  birth  to  full  growth, 
but  especially  from  the  end  of  infancy  to  the 
beginning  of  youth:  also  appliinl  to  a  young 
mail,  implying  immaturity,  want  of  vigor  or 


of  a  family,  as  an  intimate 
or  associate,  or  as  having  in  any  respect 
a  boyish  relation  or  character. 
Tlwn,  to  aea,  !k..u».  SAnt.  Tcmpat,  It  'A 

We  arc  Konian  bcut  all,  and  hoiM  at  mrttl*. 

FUuhft,  H.>niliica,  II.  «. 
S|HK'lrlr«ll.v.  in  the  Vtllted  SUl<-«  (u)  In  tlw  Sooth,  rm. 
IMT-Ially  heforr  lti«  al«illtl..ii  uf  >Uvrr>.  a  necro  luatL  (6) 
An  iinaenipiilottt  l.»-*l  |»i|ltlct»ii.  .»|i»clall}  In  a  lanre 
city;  mw  ul  tlw  niaaaieri  i>t  tnl»ir«liii»t. »  iA  the  "ma- 
chine' ,,f  a  party  lo  li**l  tHdmc*  and  cliTtlniu:  as,  a 
ticket  not  acceptable  to  the  ^>yj. 

3.  A  youngservant;  a  page:  an,  "boy*,  groomB, 
and  lackeys,"  Shak.,  lien.  VIII..  v.  L'.   it.-m^  in 

t-onipuimil  s  urd*  smiwtimea  applied  to  uiviirn  nirn  wlth- 
ont  any  I. leu  uf  yotith  nr  ointetnpt :  an.  a  /ofdow. 

4.  [Sup|Mised  by  some  to  1*  "a  corruption  of 
Hind,  bkaie*,  a  servant";  liut  the  Hind,  word, 
prop.  6*di,  means  'brother,'  and  '«>.*  in  this 
use  is  merely  the  E.  word.  Cf.  boy".)  In  India 
and  the  treaty-ports  of  China  and  .lapnn.  etc., 
a  native  male  servant,  es|>ecially  a  personal 
servant ;  a  butler  or  waiter,  house-boy,  office- 
boy,  etc.,  aa  distinguished  from  a  coolie  or 
porter:  in  common  use  among  foreigners. — 
Boy-blsnop,  a  name  •..im  thiM-i  cltvn  to  M.  Nlcholoi. 
th"  piitp.n  of  scholar*,  Imt  ira^e  pHrtknlarlv  of  school- 
l»jy«,  from  the  fact  that  he  w«  rcmarluliU'  for  »«■}  early 
pjety:  alvi.  a  name  irlven,  aeninllnit  lo  a  very  an«-|i.^it 
ctiHtom,  which  ww  aliolUhed  In  the  relfti  of  Henry  VIII  , 
to  a  Uiy  clioaen  fnua  tlw  catticlni]  t  Li.lroii  St.  Mchola*  a 
day  <llecenilier  Mill  bji  a  mock  Hahoii.  The  li.^y  rnsiyed 
einic.ipal  hononi  till  ltinooenU  l>ay  llKceiuber  2Sth),  ami 
tlw  rent  of  tlie  choir  were  lila  iirt-U  imIs. 

In  thnau  hyai  .ive  tlmca  all  little  lu.y».  Itlicr  wns.  nrwrved, 
aUillt  tlw  alur.  at  ehnrch  ,  and  the  Brut  thlim  they  dlil 
a|N>n  the  eve  of  their  patron  n  f<-*tlvul  waa  to  elect  from 
aiunnir  tlwniaelvea,  in  every  puriftti  church,  cathedral,  and 
noblenian'*  chapel,  a  biabitp  anil  hi»  tiincialt.  or,  oa  they 
were  Uwn  callwt  "  u  Mclwlna  and  hU  clerka."  ThU  l*oji- 
bUhnp  and  hui  mlniolcni  n(u  n>  iLnl»  aanit  the  AM  >e»per» 
of  Iheir  aalnt:  and.  In  the  rvcnltui.  urra)cd  In  their  au- 
proprUU)  veHllienU.  walked  all  alioilt  the  r«rlsh. 

flue*,  (  hup'-li  of  our  Katlwra,  111.  II,  SIS. 


or  as  something  belonging  to  or  befitting 


S[M-;ik  tl'oli.  I*-V  . 

Perhaps  <hy  chihllshniM  will  move  him  m..iv 
Than  can  our  n-awiiit.  shuk  .  Cor,,  v. 

»lly  iuln.lt  the  famil- 
of  *  tutor  l.,*L. 

usuallv  in  the 
as  onu  of  the 


of  w>>rth  and  ]siii*  will  i 
f  ftoyj,  »  hi>  ye  t  need  the 

2.  In  familiar  or  playful  use 


Old  boy.  a  familiar  name  for  the  detll. 

Tlwy  iwd  to  have  vrlteh  Sal.lia'  day»  mid  trltch  tarra- 
tncnU.  and  aril  their  aouU  to  the  nit  I-k 

Mrt.  iitom.  Ol.ttotni,  p.  1M. 
Roaring  boys,  see  rwnrisn.— YeUow-boya,  ituld  culm ; 
liuitieas,  e»Kles,  napotmna,  etc,  |Sl»iIK.> 
boy1  (boi),  r.  t.    [<.  boy1,  a. J    If.  To  treat  as  a 
boy,  or  as  something  bclc 
a  boy. 

My  crcdlta  mnrdir'd, 
ftaiftfsl,  and  bop'ti. 

Amu.  aiuf  Fl.,  KnUht  of  Malta.  II.  X 

2.  To  act  or  represent  In  the  manner  of  a  boy : 
in  allusion  to  the  acting  by  bovs  of  women'* 
parts  on  the  stage.  [Kare.J 

I  ahall  are 

Huine  aqucaklinc  Cleopatra  >"'vn>^  ittratneii*. 

boy1  (boi),  a.  [Anglo-Ind..  also  written  boycr, 
bfiiiyre,  bore,  bhom.  repr.  Hind,  bkiti,  <  Telugu 
boi,  prop,  a  man  of  the  lisherman  caste,  .vhose. 
UKiial  occu|iation  is  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
palankins,  or,  as  in  Madras,  domestic  sen-ice. ] 
In  India,  as  fur  north  as  the  Nerbudda  river,  a 
pahinkin-bearcr.  l  afc  ami  Bunttll,  Anglo-Ind. 
tilossary. 

boyar  (boi'jir),  n.  [<Kuss.  bininrinii,  pi.  bmjurc, 
formerly  Imlifiirini  =  Bulg.  Mrriii  =  S«-rv.  Iml- 
j/nr  =  Pol.  tmj»r  (>  Turk.  Av»y«r  =  Hung,  bojiir 
=  Lilh.  b»j,mi»  =  MOr.  ..W.iA,  ,*.>««rJai,  etc.).  < 
OBulg.  f(o/y(iriM«.  appar.  <  f»o(i,v,  great,  illustri- 
ous. 1  A  personal  title  given  to  the  highest  class 
of  Kiissian  officials  previous  to  the  reign  of  I'eler 
the  Ureal.  The  title  onhmd  ar.mk  In  tlw  Mate,  I  nit 
lirouitht  mi  special  dutiei  with  it.  There  wna,  however,  a 
com.cil  of  Niyars,  ail-l  it  will  curtomary  lo  add  to  pull, 
lie  pillar.,  'Tlie  h.^r.  have  appro.c.1  of  If  The  t.tlc 
Rra.l««Ily  died  out  in  Ihe  reiitn  of  IVt,  r  the  (ireat,  in  it- 
w»a  no  li.iiKer  newly  conferrr  • 
•  loiit.l  The  term  In  popular  i 

llllthel-arlst.K-tllry.     It  still  lltllt, 

|-.[inUr  name  for  tllo  iiniwreutlve*  t»  the  ft.-ytle  putty. 

boyard  (boi'jird),  n.    Same  as  boi/iir. 

boyan  (bwo-yo'),  «. ;  pi.  boquHI  (-yoz'V  [F.. 
<  OK.  bixl.  a  gut,  >K.  bim-,1:  see  fcoircf  and 
bayou.}  In  .forf.,  a  ditch  covered  with  a  para- 
pet, serving  lis  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween two  trenches,  especially  between  the 
first  and  third  parallels.  Also  called  a  cigzaif 
or  an  approach. 

boy-blindt  (boi'blind),  a.  Wind  as  a  boy; 
undisceming :  as,  "so  boy-bliml  and  foolish."' 
Fletcher  iaml  another),  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2. 
[Uare.) 

boycott  (boi'kot),  r.  t.  [Krom  the  name  of  the 
first  prominent  victim  of  the  system,  Captain 
llnitrotl,  a  farmer  at  Lough  Mask.  Connemara, 
anil  the  agent  of  I>onl  Kmc,  an  Irish  land- 
lord.] To  combine  (n)  in  refusing  to  work  for, 
buy  from,  sell  to.  give  assistance  to,  or  have 
any  kind  of  dealings  with,  and  </>)  in  prevent- 
*  r,  buying  from,  soU- 


ntniilii.  wK]n  ir  the 
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boycott 

ing  to,  assisting,  or  having  any  kind  of  deal- 
"\  (a  person  or  company),  < 
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brace 


by  organised  forces,  and  It  u  it  phrase 
t  lime  la  much  In  Urn  Dioutlu  of  those 


of  political  or  other  differences,  or  of  disagree- 
ments in  business  matters,  as  a  means  of  in- 
flicting punishment,  or  of  coercing  or  intimi- 
dating. The  word  ni  Introduced  In  Inland  In  1880, 
and  win  bscaraa  Olke  Ui«  practice)  common  throughout 
the  English  speaking  woild.  Mid  was  adopted  by  the  news- 
pspcrs  Iq  itearly  ev-*ry  F.uropeau  language, 
boycott  (boi'kot),  h.  [<  boycott,  r.]  An  or- 
ganized attempt  to  coerce  a  person  or  party 
into  compliance  with  some  demand,  by  com- 
bining to  abstain,  and  compel  others  to  abstain, 
from  naving  any  business  or  social  relations 
with  him  or  it ;  an  organized  persecution  of  a 
ersonor  company,  as  a  means  of  coercion  or 
)  or  of  tv  t ti  o  11  for  Bonn?  Act*  or 
refusal  to  act  In  a  partienlar  way. 
boycott**  (bot-kot-*'),  n.  (<  boycott  +  -eel.] 
One  who  is  boycotted.  [Rare.] 
boycotter  (borkot-er),  i».  [<  boycott  +  -cr>.] 
One  who  boycotts  ;  one  who  takes  part  in  tho 
organized  persecution  called  a  boycott, 
boycotting  (boi'kot-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  boy- 
cott, i\]The  act  or  practice  of  subjecting  an 
obnoxious  person  or  company  to  the  organized 
persecution  called  a  boycott.  See  boycott,  r. 

Boycotting  originally  tiuplM  (lie  organised  perserutioM 
of  ui  individual  by  an  entire  community;  m  transplanted 
to  this  country  [I  nltol  Niatcul  It  Implies  tbe  persecution 
of  *n  Individual  ■ 
which  .1  the  . 

wlm  call  Uiciuselrcs  wnrkiugmen. 

rbda.  Rttnrd,  No.  41.31,  p.  1. 
Hafenltiivi  was  not  only  Hied  to  punish  evicting  land- 
lords and  iitnu,  tenants  guilty  of  paying  rvnt.  soil  trades- 
.roeii  wlio  ventured  to  hold  dealings  with  thote  sRsliiBt 
whom  the  tlsuidt  League  bad  pmnmuiced  lu  anathema: 
but  tba  League  was  now  strung  enough  to  uh  this  means 
sj  an  inttrun>ent  of  extending  Ita  organisation  and  filling 
Its  txiffers.  Shopkeepers  who  refused  to  Join  and  Mihscrtto 
received  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  deprived  nf 
their  custom ;  recalcitrant  fanners  found  themselves  with- 
out a  market  fur  llielr  crops  and  cattle. 

Annual  Rtoiritr,  lhou. 

boydeklni,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  bodkin1. 

boyer  (boi  cr),  n.  [Formerly  also  bowyer;  —  F, 
boycr,  <  Flem.  boeyer  =  D.  boeijer,  a  vessel  used 
to  lay  buoys,  <  Hem.  boey  as  D.  boti,  a  buoy:  see 
buoy.  ]  A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  raised  work  or 
castle  at  each  end. 

boyeryt.  ».  f  <  ooyi  +  -cry.]  Boyhood.  .Vorf*. 
boyhood  :boi'hud),s.  [<4o)fi  +  -hood.]  1.  The 
stale  of  being  a  boy  or  of  immature  age ;  the 
time  of  life  during  which  one  is  a  boy. 

Look  at  Mm  In  hU  toyAoorf.  Stetft. 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 
A»  only  boyhood  can.  /food,  Eugene  Anas. 

S.  Boyish  feeling  j  light-heartedness.  [Bare.] 
— 3.  Boys  collectively. 

boyish  (boi'ish),  a.  [<  ooyt  + -is»l.l  Belong- 
ing to  a  boy;  pertaining  to  bovhood;  in  a  dis- 
paraging sense,  childish,  trifling,  puerile:  as, 
!'a  boyish  odd  conceit,"  J.  Boitlie. 

I  ran  It  through,  even  from  my  topis*  (tars. 
To  the  very  moment  that  be  bade  me  tell  It. 

Shot.,  Othello,  L  3. 
Bee  youth/vi. 
In  a  boyish  manner, 
a.    The  quality  of 

1.  The 


thing  easy  or  trifling,  as  opposed  to  the  earnest 
or  hard  work  of  a  man. 


This  la  no  boa. ploy.  Fietdur,  Bonduca,  1L  X. 

boyrma  (boi-u'nJt),  a.  [Cf .  Sn.  boyunn,  fem.  of 
boyuno,  belonging  to  cattle,  <  boy,  now  bury  = 
Pg.  boi,  ox.  <  L.  bos  (bot-),  ox :  see  Bos.  Cf. 
fcon.l  1.  A  large  serpent  of  South  America, 
black  and  slender,  having  an  intolerable  smell. 
—  3.  A  harmless  reptile  or  snako  common  in 
Ceylon. 

boza  (bo'zft),  n.  [Also  written  bosa,  bonsa, 
bousa,  boohih,  boozeh,  etc.,  F.  boma,  G.  busa, 
etc.,  Buss.  Serv.  etc,  itm,  <  Ar.  Mux,  Peru,  biia, 
Ilind.  busd,  boiti,  Turk,  boza,  a  thick  white  fer- 
mented drink  made  from  millet.]  1.  A  popu- 
lar Egyptian  drink,  made  br  boiling  millet-seed 
in  water  and  fermenting  the  infusion,  adding 
afterward  certain  astringent  substances. — 2. 
An  inobriating  mixture  of  darnel-meal,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water. — 3.  A  preparation  of  honey 
and  tamarinds. 

bozon  (bo'zon),  n.    In  her.,  same  as  bird-bolt1. 

Bp.    An  abbreviation  of  bishop. 

Br.    In  cArat.,  tho  symbol  of  6romi»c. 

Brabancon  (brs-bou-soh'),  [F.,  man  of  Bra- 
bant, a  proviuco  of  Belgium.]  Same  as  Bra- 
banter . 

Brabanconne  (bra-bon-«on'),»-  [F.,<Jrni\o»f.] 
Tho  pouular  patriotic  songof  the  Belgians  sinco 
1830,  when  they  throw  off  Dutch  rule.  The  words 

were  composed  l>y  a  Kreaieh  actor  named  Jenneval,  then  at 
Bnuaels.  Each  verse  coils  with  a  varied  refrain  relating 
to  the  sabstltuUufi  of  the  tree  of  liberty  for  .the  orange,  tn 
allusion  to  tbe  sovereign  house  of  Orange,  then 
Netherlands. 


breeches 


*brafoztus,  Jirop. 
ies ;  see  brtcch.] 


Brab&nter  (bra-ban'ter), ».  f<  Brafmnt  +  -«■>. 
See  Bratinncon.]  One  of  a  class  of  mercenary 
soldiers  and  bandits  from  Die  old  duchy  of  Bra- 
bant, who  figured  tn  the  Anglo-French  wars  of 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Brabantine  (bra-han'tin),  a.  [<  Brabant  + 
-inc>.]  Pertaining  to  Brabant,  formerly  a 
duchy,  now  partly  comprised  in  tho  provinces 
of  North  Brabant  and  Brabant,  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

brabble  (brab'l),  t>.  ..;  pret.  and  pp.  brabbled, 
ppr.  brabbling.  [<  IX  f>rno*fl««,  confound, 
stammer,  Cf.  blabber*  and  babble.  \  To  wran- 
gle ;  dispute  or  quarrel  nouily. 

for'u^' OT^i^MtThe'r  -b 


braCCSB  fbrak'se),  n.    See  brac<r. 

braccato  (brak'it),  a.  [<  L. ' 
bracattu,  <  braeet,  pi.. 
In  ornifA.,  having  tlie 
tarsi  feathered  fkav- 
ing  the  feet  furnished 
with  feathers  to  the 
bases  of  the  toes  or 
of  the  elaws. 

bracciale  ibrak-si-a'- 
le ;  It.  pron.  brat- 
chiil'le),  n. :  pi.  brac- 
ciali  (-li).  [lt^  a  bras- 
sard or  chevron,  also 
as  iu  def.,  <  L.  brae- 
chiale,  an  armlet,  bracelet,  etc.,  <  bracehium  (> 
It.  braceio),  arm.]  A  projecting  bracket  of  irou 
or  bronxe,  having  a  socket  and  ring  for  hold- 
ing a  flagstaff,  torch,  or  the  like,  and  sometimes 

a  large  ring.  These  brackets  are  affixed  to  Italian  pa), 
aces  of  tike  tboe  of  the  Renaissance,  and  are  often  of  jrreal 
richness  of  design,  cs|tecialty  at  Sienna  and  Florence, 
braceio  (brat'ehio),  a.  [It.,  <  L.  braechium, 
arm :  see  brace1.]  A  measure  of  length  used  in 
Italy,  varying  from  half  a  yard  at  Lodi  to  a 
yard  at  Milan.  See  eras*3. 
brace1  (bras),  *.  [<  ME.  brace,  <  OF.  brace,  brase, 
brassc,  braebe,  the  two  arms  extended,  an  arm- 
ful, a  fathom,  pair,  F.  brasne  =  Pr.  brassa  a 
tip.  brasa  as  Pg.  braca,  a  fathom,  <  L.  brachia, 
pi.  of  brachium,  bracehium,  arm,  prob.  <  Or.  Jpa- 
X'uv,  arm ;  cf.  Ir.  and  Gael,  brae  a  W.  braieh 
=:  Bret,  breach,  the  arm.  From  the  L.  singular 
bracehivm  comes  OF.  bras,  bras,  F.  bras  =  Sp. 
frraro  n=  Pg.  braco  s  It.  braceio,  arm.  Hence 
bracelet  and  riufVracc.]  1.  A  pron  or  support; 
specifically,  in  arrh.,  a  piece  of  timber  placed 
near  and  across  the  angles  in  the  frame  of  a 
building  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  When  used 
to  support  a  rafter  it  is  called  a  strut. —  3. 
That  which  holds  two  or  more  things  firmly 
together;  a  cincture  or  bandage. —  3.  A  pair; 
a  couple :  as,  a  brace  of  ducks :  used  of  persons 
only  with  a  shade  of  contempt  or  colloquially. 


brvee  of  lords,  acre  I  so  minded, 
s  highness'  fro 


eh  of  a  minnte  he  refused  my  money.  The  two  maaktU  I  loaded 

and  £oo>.  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 


=8yn.  Jvrtnilt,  r^vrrih.  tie. 
boyishly  (boi'ish-li),  odr. 
boyishness  (boi'ish-nea), 

being  boyish. 

boyism  (boi'izm).  t».    f<  *oyl  +  •ism.'] 
state  of  being  a  boy ;  boyishness. 

The  toyinn  of  the  brothers  .  .  .  is  to  It*  taken  into  ac- 
rvtint.        T.  S'orton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Smaller  lVietns. 

3.  Something  eharacteristio  of  a  boy ;  pueril- 
ity. 

A  thoiuand  surh  (wytsiw,  which  chsuonr  re|ected  as  be- 
low  the  dignity  nf  the  subject.  Itrydrn,  Preface  to  Fables. 

[Kare  in  both  uses.] 
Boyle's  law.   S*e  late. 

boya  <l>oin),  »-  [S<-.,  also  spelled  boln,  boy  en, 
boicyne;  perhaps  <  OF.  ftiwon,  extended  form  of 
buie,  a  vessel  for  water  or  wine,  >  prob.  Sc. 
toarO.q.  v.]  1.  A  washing-tub.  f?«Jf. — S.  A 
flat,  broad-bottomed  vessel,  into  which  milk  is 
emptied  from  tho  pail. 
Also  called  bine. 

boy-quoller  (boi'kwel'er),  n.  Ono  who  quells 
or  conquers  boys ;  one  who  U  able  to  cope  only 
with  boys.  [Bare.] 

Whew  !•  til Im  Tlr.-U»rT 
Come,  come,  thoa  bep-qu*lUr,  »how  thy  face. 

Mai.,  r.  andf.,  v.  r>. 

boyship*  (boi'ship),  n.  [<  fcoyt  +  -*Ai/>.]  Boy- 
hood. Beaumont. 

hoy's-love  (i«<U'luv),  n.  A  name  of  the  south- 
eniwooil,  Artemisia  Abrotanum,  from  an  oint- 
ment maile  with  its  ashes  used  by  young  men 
toj>romnto  the  growth  of  a  beard. 

boy  s  play  (l<«i»'pla),  n.  Childish  amusement; 
anything  free  from  risk  or  severe  labor;  any- 


Mulantlat,  thou  art  welcome,  and  ray  love 
Is  with  thee  SUM  :  hut  this  U  sot  a  place 
To  brabbtt  in.— t'altanax,  tida  hanils. 

Btan.  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy.  L  t 

(brab'l),  n.    [<  brabbU,  r.]  AbroU; 

;  a  wrangle. 
This  petty  eroMfe  will  undo  us  all 

Ska*..  Tit.  And.,  ILl. 

brabblement  (brab'l-mgnt),  n.    f<  brabble  + 
-men!.]   A  clamorous  contest ;  a  brabble, 
brabbler  (brab'lcr),  n.    [<  fVo&Wr,  r.,  +  -ct». 
Cf.  D.  brabbelaar,  stammerer.]   A  clamorous, 
noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow. 

We  boldourUme^pmJouj^o^estieiit^    ^  ^ 

[Ppr.  of  6rob- 
e.J    (  lamoroua;  wrangling;  quarrelsome! 


brabbling  (brab'ling),  p. 
blej  v.]  ('lamoroua;  wran 
uoisv. 


noisy. 

lie  gave  notice  to  his  government  that  commerce  would 
have  no  security  in  Antwerp  '*  in  those  brabbling  times." 

*e*/eir.  Hutch  Republic.  II.  IM. 

brabblinglyt  (brab'ling-li),  adt.  In  a  brab- 
bling manner. 

Neither  bitterly  nor 
eraobftn^fy. 
Hp.  Jrmtl,  Del  of  Apoi. 
IforCb.  of  Eng.,  p.  U. 

brace  (bra'se),  «. 
pi.  [U. :  see  breech, 
breeches.]  In  ant 


tiy., 
it  cquiv- 
the  mod- 


to 

ern  trousers,  it  «as 
made  either  luutv  or 
rloM  filling,  aiul  ll«  n*s 
wsj  eharactcrutle  of  tbe 
Usui*  ami  <d  thrienul 
peoples.  It  wa»  not  worn 
l,y  thelirneks,  nor  Iry  the 
Romans  bef.ire  the  end  of 
the  rrpiildir.  A""  the 
Brit  century  a.  |i.,  how- 

aiunng  t 
intlslly  In  the 
tones  stalii«ied  in 
clement  climates:  mid 
toward  the  close  "(  the 
emidn  It  ws»  very  gen- 
crslly  adopte-l,  though  never  In  much  fnvor 
walla  of 


frown  itpiH 
Shah.,  Ternpsst,  v.  L 
Will  he  have  a  bract. 
Or  but  one  partridge  > 
rutehtr  (ami  a$u>t*er\  Love'a  nisTUnage.  L  L 

I  loailod  wllii  a  bran  of  stags  csch. 

Dr/oe,  RoMnson  C'ntsoe. 

4.  A  thick  strap  by  which  a  carriage-body  is 
suspended  from  ('-springs.  £.  II.  Knight. —  5. 
Injninfisg,  a  vertical  double-curved  line,  used 

to  connect  two  or  more  lines:  thus,  {j^l,  or 

two  or  more  staves  in  music. —  6.  A  leather 
band  placed  about  the  comIb  of  a  drum  and 
sliding  upon  them :  used  to  raise  or  lower  the 
tone  by  increasing  or  lessening  the  tension  of 
the  cords:  as,  "the  braces  of  ihe  war  drum," 
Vcrham,  Phys.  Theol. —  7.  pi.  Straps  passing 
over  Ihe  shoulders  to  sustain  the  trousers ;  sus- 
penders.—8.  A  device  for  supporting  a  weak 
back,  curved  shdulders,  etc.— 9.  Aa«/. :  (a) 
One  of  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  yards  of  a 
ship,  one  to  each  yard-arm,  which,  reaching  to 
the  duck,  enable  the  yards  to  be  swung  about 
horizontally.  They  also  help  tbe  yards  to  sup- 
port the  strain  caused  by  tbe  wind  on  the  sails. 
(t>)  pi.  Straps  of  brass  or  metal  castings  fas- 
tened on  the  stern-post,  to  receive  the  pintles 
by  which  the  rudder  is  hnng. — 10.  A  defense 
or  protection  for  the  arm ;  specifically,  one 
used  iu  archery.    Same  as  bracer,  2. 

"  It  hath  been  aahtel 
Twist  me  and  death":  and  pel  Mod  to  this  orow. 

Shah.,  Pericles,  U.  L 

lit.  State  of  defense. 
For  that  It  ICyurtul  standi  not  In  ittch  warlike  trace. 
But  altogether  larks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  l»  dress  din.  Shak, ,  Othello,  i.  3. 

12.  The  state  of  being  braced ;  tension ;  tight- 
ness. 

The  taaness  of  lite  tympanum  when  It  has  lust  lu  brae* 


13t.  An  arm  (of  the  sea).  «• 

He  schsl  to  naaae  the  walure.  that  yi  deped  tbe  trace  of 
.Vint  George  111L.  hrachiiini  S.  Georgill.  that  is  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  itaundrritU,  p.  13L 

14.  A  curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood  for 
holding  und  turning  boring-tools,  etc.:  a  bit- 
stock.  There  arc  various  forms  of  brsces,  the  roost  com- 
innn  being  the  eortentcri'  trace,  Mi  bract,  tot  rtixk,  ar 
hamiJjnct,  which  ii  a  tool  for  turning  a  boring-bit  i 
auger.  It  consuls  id  a  crank-formed  shslt.  with  a  met 
socket  called  like  jiNt  at  one  eitxefntty.  and  on  the  other 
a  •wltekxl  head  (or  cwsaum  or  shield},  by  which  the  burtng- 
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tool  or  bit,  filed  1°.  the  part,  h  prated  forward  by  the 
workman.  **e  anff<*  k">M  (&X  and  cut  under  t>if-sfor«. 
_    15.  A  wooden  rod  with  spiked  ends, 
used  to  support  scenery  in  a  theater. 
i±       *    —16.  pi.  The  leather  slides  on  the 
J  cords  of  a  snare-drain,  by  which  the 

^^^H  tension  of  the  head  is  varied.— Brace- 
IV  bit-  3ee  Wfl.— French  brace,  an  angle  hrice 
U  (wbkehsee).—  Geared  taace,  ^«rlng-tool  the 
H  bit  or  drill  ul  which  U  turned  by  a  hand-crank 
J  and  bevel-gear.—  Principal  braoa.  lo  buM- 
B  iwi ,  a  brace  Immediately  under  the  principal 
8  miter*,  or  parallel  to  them,  and  In  a  state  of 
S  compression,  It  serve*  to  uaUt  the  priori- 
•Uad-evscx.   paU  In  supporting  the  roof-timbers.  Sw\ff. 

—  Ratchit  brace,  *  ciu-penter*'  brace  la 
which,  by  means  of  staring,  a  back-and-furth  motion  la 
converted  1nU>  a  rotary  ooe.  thai  causing  tlie  bit  to  ttiro. 
—  Wind-brace,  a  diagonal  brace  to  tie  Die  rafter*  of  a 
roof  trcHhcr  and  prevent  racking.  In  the  best  example* 
of  medieval  roofs  the  wlud  braces  are  arched,  and  nut  from 
the  principal  raftera  to  the  purlhu.  Eutye.  Brit.  -  8yn  i. 
Couple,  etc.  See  pair. 
brace'  (oris),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  braced,  ppr. 
bracing.  [<  ME.  braeeu,  brace,  embrace,  <  OF. 
braetr,  braeior,  brasser,  <  brace,  embrace,  =  Pr. 
brassar  =  It.  bnteeiare,  brace ;  from  the  noon.] 
If.  To  clasp  or  grasp ;  embrace ;  hold  firmly. 
,  I  Idc  mortal  dethe  me 
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brace-head (bras'hed), n.  Inn 
box,  key,  or  wrench,  with  Ions  le 
used  in*  turning  a  boring-tool, 
brace-key  (bras'kfj),  it.  In  mining,  a  tiller  con- 
sisting of  two  iron  handles  screwed  together  in 
opposite  ways,  so  as  to  clip  between  tiem  the 
rods  used  in  deep  borings.  When  the  handles  are 
■crowed  oti  Irmly  they  form  two  lever*  fur  turning  the  rtxU 
a*  required,  the  b>p  length  of  rod  being  funiialsed  with  a 
swivel.  W.  Jferjna,  Uanual  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  1S£. 
bracelet  (bras'let),  n.  [<  P.  bracelet,  dim.  of 
OF.  bracel,  bracket,  an  armlet  or  defense  for  the 
arm,  <  ML.  bracJiilc,  <  L.  braccJiialc,  an  armlet,  < 
braecJiinm,  the  arm:  see  bracc.1,  it.)  1.  An  or- 
band,  ring,  or  clasped  chain  for  the 


h'ouer  After  thys  comfotth  to  purchaoe 
Off  »«r«r^ya^^c  wil^  medWne, 

°T*'U      item!  of  /\Jtn»ay(k.  E.  T.  &.),  L  lets. 
A  sturdy  tance  In  hit  right  hand  he  eraeed. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  lasso,  xL  75. 

2.  To  bind  or  tie  closely;  fit  or  secure  by  ties  p 
s;  strap. 

of  China,  by  bracing  and  binding  them, 
from  Weir  Infancy,  lure  very  little  feet.  Ltctt. 
They  braced  my  aout  against  a  board. 
To  make  her  •Ixalifht  and  tall, 

0.  r.  Holm*,  My  Aunt 

3.  To  string  or  bend  (a  bow)  by  putting  the 
eye  of  the  string  in  the  upper  nock  preparatory 
to  shooting.—  4.  To  mako  tenso ;  strain  up ;  in- 
crease the  tension,  tone,  or  vigor  of;  strength- 
en :  used  both  literally  and  figuratively :  as,  to 
brace  the  nerves. 

The  tympanum  »p^ftbleot  teuton  that  way,  la 

a  manner  aa  a  HUder,  Element*  of  Speech. 

He  itfmnk — 'tw*a  needful  hla  pour  nerve*  to  bran. 

Crate*,  The  Borough, 
f  the  feeble  mind  of  the  princess. 

icauJay,  iilst.  W.U- 
6.  To  tlx  in  the  position  of  a  brace;  hold  firm- 
ly in  place:  used  reflexively:  as,  to  fcrare  one?* 
actf  against  a  poet  or  a  crowd. — 6.  To  furnish 
with,  or  support  or  prop  by,  braces :  as,  to  brace 
a  building  or  a  falling  wall. — 7.  XauL.  to  swing 
or  turn  around  (the  yards  of  a  ship)  by  means 
of  the  brace*. 

We  caught  I  ho  southeast  trade*,  and  ran  before  them 
lor  nearly  three  week*,  without  no  much  at  tdtenni:  ■  »wl 
or  (racing  a  yard.    R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  la. 

8.  In  tcriting  and  printing,  to  unite  or  connect 
by  a  brace,  as  two  or  more  lines,  staves  of 
music,  etc.- To  brace  aback.  See  none*.- To  brace 
about,  u>  brace  (the  yard*  of  a  ship)  In  a  contrary  din  e 
tloa.  -To  brace  forth-.  to  pres.  forth. 
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wrist,  now  worn  mostly  by  women.  Bracelet* 
were  among  the  earlieat  personal  ornsxuenLs,  and  are  seen 
In  rich  and  farted  forme  In  ancient  Eg)  nlian  and  Assyrian 
sculpture*.  They  have  been  wuru  almost  universally, 
trum  the  earlieat  time*  to  the  present  day,  by  both  savage 
and  d TlU*ed  people*.   Bee  armUl.  arnutla,  and  bangle*. 

I  decked  thee  also  with  ornament*,  and  I  put  braenlete 
upon  thy  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck.    Seek.  xtL  II. 


Tlie  P,lnc*  "*  Phinett*  (nkt 


Nail  I 


artA  hi*  hemes  that 


r  I*  plght 
i  belde  blithe*, 
lor*  Waft,  p.  US. 
To  brace  In  i  wrstfA  to  slack  the  lee  brace*  aikl  liaul  lu 
tlie  weather  one*.— To  brace  sharp  (nauf.)  to  c*um  the 
yar-U  to  have  the  smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keeL— 
To  brace  up.  (a)  .Vouf,,  to  lay  the  yards  more  fore-and- 
aft,  ao  that  the  ship  will  sail  closer  to  the  wind.  («  To 
increase  the  Unsioii.  tnixi,  or  vigor  of:  often  used  tntran- 
•ItlTely  with  the  object  understood. 

Every  nerve  In  his  frame  was  bracrd  up  for  a  spring. 

Baraani,  Ingiddsby  legends,  I.  SIS. 

brace4!  0>ras),  n.   [Origin  obscure.]  In 
;  around  th« 


ing,  the  flooring  around  the  mouth  of  a  shaft, 
[Cornwall.] 

braced  Iirast),  p.  a.  1.  In  her.,  interlaced  or 
linked  together :  said  of  bearings  so  arranged. 
Also  brttsett. — 2.  In  . 
{  entom.,  attached  by 
the  caudal  extremi- 
ty and  supported  in 
an  upright  or  ob- 
lique position  by  a 
Hi  then  thread  cross- 
ing the  thorax,  and 
fastened  to  the  sup- 
porting surface:  said 
of  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly.  Also 
called  girl  or  bound  Braced  Inter- 
laced, inner.,  suite  as  braced.  I. 
hrace-drill  (bras'dril),  n.  A  drill 
shaped  like  a  carpenters'  brace, 
used  for  boring  metals.  In  one  form  a  (cm! -screw 
and  back-center,  tlie  latter  abutting  against  some  rigid 
bodyor  part,  are  substituted  for  the  band  " 


bractUU  of  gold  about  hla  > 

a  ahaokle  for  the  wrist;  a 

There  he  shall  keep  close, 
Till  I  provide  bins  flies  and  food ;  for  yet 
Hi*  iron  bracelet*  are  not  off. 
VUtehtr  (and  enofaer),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  li.  & 

3.  A  piece  of  armor,  whether  the  lower  port  of 
the  brassart  or  the  wrist-pieco  of  the  guuiitlcl 

(which  see). 

Armed  with  back  and  breast,  head  (dec*  and  fmsMfef*. 

fkatt.  Legend  of  Montrose,  It 

4.  In  patmUtry,  a  mark  across  the  inside  of  the 
wrist,  single,  double,  or  triple. 

brace-mold  (bras'mold),  is.  In  arcA.,  a  mold- 
ing formed  by  the  union  of  two  ogees,  and  in 
section  resembling  the  brace  used  in  printing. 
Sometimes  a  small  bead  is  inserted  between 
the  ogees. 

brace-pendant  (bras'pen'dant),  n.  jYasf.,  a 
length  of  rope  or  chain  into  which  the  brace- 
block  is  spliced. 

bracor  l  bra'ser),  a.    [<oro«,,i'.,  +  -cr1;  in  sense 

2,  <  ME.  bracer,  brtuere,  <  OF.  f>ra»,  the  arm :  see 
rVore1,  n.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  braces, 
binds,  or  makes  firm ;  a  band  or  bandage. — 2. 
In  archery,  a  wrist-guard  worn  over  the  sleeve 
on  the  left  arm  as  a  protection  against  the  fric- 
tion or  the  catching  of  the  bowstring.  It  I*  com- 
monly of  leather,  but  sometimes  of  metal,  and  wa*  for- 
merly even  n<  Ivory,  and  frequently  a  drearatlve  object. 
The  glove  Isjiometlme*  made  to  serve  us  a  bracer.  !)** 

Vpon  hi*  arm  he  har  a  gay  bracer 
And  by  hi*  aide  a  .werS  and  a  bokcter. 

Cfteurer,  Ben.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  111. 
A  bractr  aeructh  for  two  causes,  one  to  sauo  his  ami* 
from  the  stryne  of  the  strynge,  and  hi*  doublet  from 
wcarynge,  ami  the  other  ii,  that  the  ttrynge  ffiydynge 
sharpelye  and  uuicklye  of  the  braerr,  may  make  the 
■h*rper  shoote.  Anthain,  Toxuphllus, 

3.  That  which  braces  or  stimulates  the  nerves; 
a  tonic;  specifically,  a  drink  taken  early  in  I  ho 
morning.  [Cullou.] 

brace-Btake  (bros'stok),  >».  A  stake  competed 
for  bv  braces  of  dogs  Instead  of  individuals,  as 
in  field-trials. 

bracht.  brachet  (brach  or  brak),  ».  [In  the 
proti.  orach  also,  and  properly,  written  bratck 
(see  bratoh,  bratcici);  <  ME.  braeJtc,  <  OF. 
brache,  F.  bruque  =  Pt.  brae  —  Bp.  Pg.  ftrnco  = 
It.  braceo  fcf.  Mli.  braccus,  bracoo),  <  OHG. 
braceho,  MHG.  G.  bracke  -  D.  brak  —  Sw.  brack, 
a  dog  that  hunts  by  the  scent ;  origin  unknown. 
The  mod.  pron.  brak  follows  mod.  F.  braqnc, 
and  requires  the  spelling  "brack  (or,  as  F., 
braqucy]  A  bitch  of  the  hound  land;  spoill. 
cally,  a  species  of  scenting  hound;  a  pointer  or 
setter. 

A  sow  pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach,  and  when  *he  wa* 
grown  Wuuld  nurhL-Qlously  hunt  sll  niiuncr  of  deer. 

Of  Met 


Brachelyttnv  (hra-kel'l-trft),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iipaxH,  short,  +  iivrpov,  a  sheath,  shard :  see 
elytron.]  In  Latreille's  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  division  of  Colcoptera  including  the 
rove-beetles,  or  titapknlinidcc.  which  have  the 
elytra  short,  not  nearly  covering  the  abdomen, 
the  antennm  short,  not  clavate,  and  usually 
two  anal  appendages.  Home  of  these  Insects  are 
kuown  a*  cowfatTs,  from  the  way  they  have  of  cocking 
tip  their  tails.  With  the  .S»«;A)i(f<i«/.e  tlie  Ptetapkida 
are  sumetimi-ft  associated  nndcr  Brashrtyrra.  These  are 
trtnieruui,  with  flred  abdomen  and  no  anal  appendage*. 
See  cut  under  roa  btetU.   Also  called  rjrac»»vijivm. 

brachelytrons  (bra-kcl'i-trus),  a.  [<  Brarhc- 
lytra  +  -o«g.]  Having  short  elytra :  specifical- 
ly, pertaining  to  the  Brathelftra.  Also  bracky- 
elj/trovs. 

brachatt, «.   8ee  bratckct. 

brae  hi  a,  n.   Plural  of  orafaitrm. 

brachial  (bra'ki-  or  brak'i-al),  a.  and  n.   [<  L. 

braekialit,  bracckiatit,  <  *roc»iiim  (prop,  trrac- 
cAinm),  arm:  see  bracel,  «.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging 
to  the  arm,  fore  leg,  wiug,  pectoral  fin,  or  other 
fore  limb  of  a  vertebrate ;  especially,  belonging 
to  the  upper  part  of  such  member,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow.— 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  brachia  of  the  Brackiopoda  or  of  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  wings  of  pteropods,  the  arms  of 
cephalopoda,  the  rays  of  cruioids,  etc,  Bra- 
chial appendages,  a  pair  of  organs 
characteristic  of  tile  brachiopoda, 
and  suggratlisjf  the  name  of  the 
class  Rraehiojwda ;  they  are  prolnta* 
cations  of  the  lateral  portions  of  live 
lips  or  margins  of  the  nwnth.  and  are 
therefore  also  called  labial  amcn- 
dayn.  —  Brachial  artery,  or  nu- 
meral artery,  Use  principal  artery 


of  the  upper  arm ;  the  continuation  of 
the  aaillary  artery  from  its  exit  from 
the  ailll*  to  Its  division  intu  radial 
iluar  arteries,  which  hi  man 
l  Ilia*  below  tlie  etuu».-Bra- 


u#  Kn?n<A4—4U*  mi. 
fr,t»ns.  sddacluf 
w»|irsvu««»;  /,  emch. 


plexus,  the  netoork  or  Interlacing  of  the  anterior 
irs  of  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  spinal  nerve*, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  fore  limb;  the  lirachlplei  - 
Brachial  vein*  the  vena?  romltc*,  or  coropaiiioti  veins, 
of  tlie  bracldal  artery,  which  unite  with  each  other  ami 
with  the  basilic  vein  to  form  the  sxillsry  vein. 

II.  ».  1.  In  tcAfs.,  one  of  the  aerie*  of  bones 
to  which  the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes 
are  attached. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  of  the  four  envAfiits  which  together 
may  represent  tbo  humerus,  and  to  which  the  fln-rays  are 
attached.  Afirort,  Elem.  Anal.,  p.  let 

2.  In  Asim<T>i  anat. :  (a)  The  brachial  artery. 
(b)  In  the  Latin  form  braekialit  (antic**),  a 
muscle  of  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  arising 
from  the  front  of  the  humerus  and  inserted  into 
the  ulna,  flexing  the  forearm.  Also  called 
a»if«-oc>rrtcAia/w».  See  cut  under  muxelc. —  3. 
One  of  the  joint*  of  the  branches  of  a  crinoid, 
between  the  radials  and  the  palmars ;  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  third  order,  or  of  a  division  of  the 
radials. 

brachiale  (brak-i-a'le), ».;  pi.  brachialia  (-U-&). 
[L.,  prop.  neut.  of  brackiaii»,  bracckialu:  see 
brackuit,  bracelet.]  X.  In  crinoids,  same  as  bra- 
chial, 3, 

At  the  third  radiale,  the  series  bifurcate*  Into  two  series 
of  erecAiaftd.  //ibrfey,  Anai-  Invert.,  v.  Mol 

2.  Eeelcs.,  a  reliquary  in  the  shape  of  a  hand 
and  forearm,  usually  held  erect  with^the  hand 

extract. 

Besides  their  gloves,  our  bishop*  wore,  on  nccasiona, 
a  certain  kind  at  loose  sleeves,  called  bracnialia,  ahlch 
could  be  easily  drawn  over  the  alb  high  up  almost  to  the 
elbow,  and  thus  hinder  the  ciilfs  of  that  vesture  and  it* 
beautiful  apparels  from  being  splashed  when  the  bishop, 
on  Holy  Saturday,  hapeixrd  the  new-born  infant*  in  the 
foot  which  be  had  Just  hallowed. 

Bock,  rhurch  of  our  rather*,  11  lot. 

brachlalgia  (brak-i.al'ji-lt),  ».  [NL.?  <  L.  otvi- 
ckium,  bracckium.  arm,  +  'dr.  -alyta,  <  o>-)r/v,  feel 
pain,  <  pain.]    Neuralgia  in  the  arm. 

brachialia,  it.   Plural  of  brackiale. 

brachialia  (brak-i-a'lis),  it.  [L.]  See  brachial, 
«.,  2  (6). 

Brachial*  (brak-l-4'ttt),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  nout.  pi. 
of  L.  brachlatw,  bra"cchiatiit :  see  braekiatc.) 
An  onlcr  of  crinoids,  the  brachiato  crinoids  or 
crinoids  proper,  having  five  or  more  branching 
arms.  There  are  two  families,  KnrrinUdr  and  f'osssfu- 
Inla.  ThUdlvlslon  Includes  all  the  living  crtmihU,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  extinct  one*,  and  Is  distinguished  from  the 
Bliritvvlra  sod  Cytfeiitfea,  alt  of  which  are  extinct.  Also 
called  flmcAnfu.  ' 

brachiate  (brilri-  or  brak'i-at),  a.  [<  L.  bra- 
ckiatut,  bracchiattut,  having  arms:  see  oracAlriJ.] 
1.  In  oof.,  having  widely  spreading  branches 
arranged  In  alternate  pairs,  or  decussate;  fur- 
nUhtWl  with  brachia. — 2.  Inxol. :  (a)  Having 
brachia  of  any  kind;  brachiferous,  (6)  Specifi- 
caliv  ut  or  iii-r'aisnui;  to  the  Jirachiata. 
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bra-kiro-riis),  a.  [<  L.  frracJWo, 
h,  bracdnum,  arm.  +  Jarre  —  E. 
ns  brnchia*.  applied  to  th«  sub- 


brachiferouB  (l>ra  k.f 

p|.  itt  brachtum, 

tWrl.l   Bearing  brnchia*.  applii 
umbrellar  dink  of  IHscophora  (which  tuns). — 
Bracnlfexoiia  disk.  Sec  eitraet. 

In  ivwt  of  the  Rlitmtomiilic,  Hot  wily  do  the  cdjfci  of 
tlie  II|m  unite,  but  the  opposite  valla  of  the  hvdraulb  lx-< 
Heath  the  umbrella  are,  as  II  acre.  ]«i»h»-d  in,  so  as  to  (umi 
fmir  chamber*,  the  walla  of  w  hleh  urilU*.  boc-ouic  fierfoTHtcd, 
•nit  thus  uiw  t1a».  to  a  autMiinbrvllar  cavity,  with  ft  r»ad 
formed  by  the  umbrella,  and  a  floor,  the  &rarA(f>rT..us  if***, 
*u*|iciidc.l  i.y  four  pillar*,    tlusity,  Anat,  Invert.,  p.  I  £5. 

Brachina  (bra-lri'nji),  n.  [NL.,  <  I*.  brnehinm. 
bracckium,  arm,  +  -i«i«l.]  A  supposed  larval 
stage  of  a  starfish,  ai  an  Anleracan  t hum  :  a 
name  given,  like  Bipinnaria  and  Brachioluria, 
under  the  impression  that  the  organism  «at  a 
distinct  animal. 

BrachinidJB  (bra-kin'UlA),  ».  pi.  (XL.,  <  llra- 
chinus  +  -«/<r.]  A  family  of  ndopliagous  bee- 
tles, typified  by  the  genus  Brachinus:  now 
merge.!  in  Carabidat.  Also  Bratkmula  and 
Brackinidcji. 

Brachinia»  (brak-i-nl'ne).  m.  pi.  INI,.,  <  lira- 
ehintu  +  -iikt.J  The  borabardier-beetl«*  as  n 
subfamily  of  i'arabida. 

Brachinag  (bra-ki'nus),  n.  [NL.,sn  named  in 
reference  to  the  shortness  of  the  wing-ca»eg ; 

<  Or.  v'f.  short.]  A  genus  of  adephagoug 
beetles,  of  the  family  ('arabuUr,  sometimes  giv- 
ing name  to  a  family  Brachinidce.  They  are 
the  bombardier-beetles,  of  which  B.  crepitans  is 
an  example.    See  cut  umlor  bombardiir-bcctle. 

brachiocephalic  (brak'i-^-ae-fal'ik  or  -sef'a- 
lik>,  a.  [<  L.  brachium,  braechiiim  ((Sr.  Apax'- 
w),  arm,  +•  (Jr.  * hfiad,  +  -if.]  In  anal., 
of  or  pertaining  both  to  the  upper  arm  and  to 
the  head:  an,  the  brachiocephalic  (innominate) 
artorv  and  veins. 

Brachiolaria  (brak'i-o-la'ri-*),  ».  [NL.,  <  I,. 
brnchioliim,  dim.  of  brachium,  bracchium,  arm. 
+  -aria.  Cf.  Ilrachina.]  The  larva  of  n  star- 
fish:  a  name  (riven  by  Louckart  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  waa  a  distinct  animal. 
See  Bipinnaria. 

Brachionichthyinffi  (brakM-d-nik-thi-l'mM.  n. 
pi.  {NL.,  <  Brachioniehthtpi  4-  -4n<r.]  In  (fill's 
classification  of  fishes,  a  subfamily  of  Antenna- 
riuitr,  with  the  rostral  spine  or  tentacle  and  two 
robust  spines  developed,  the  second  dorsal  well 
developed,  the  body  oblougocUviform,  and  the 
pelvic  bones  short.  * 

brachionichthyine  (brak'i-o-nik'thi-in),  a.  and 
n.  I,  u.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Brachioniehthfina. 

H.  «.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Srachionieh- 
thyimr. 

BrachkmichthjB  (trrak'i-o-nik'this),  a.  [NL.. 

<  Or,  tifinitui',  arm,  +  tiah.j  A  (^nus  of 
fishes  with  iiodiculaU?  pectorals,  typical  of  the 
stibfamilv  Brachionichthvimc. 

brachlonid  (bra-ki'6-nid),  n.   A  rotifer  of  the 

family  HrnrhiitniiUr. 
Brachionld*  (brak-i-on'i-<le).  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Brachiontu  +  -UUrA  A  family  of  rotifers,  in- 
cluding the  genera  HrachioHHt.'jnuraa,  yoUcnr, 
and  Sttrculux,  luiviuj?  »  broad  shicld-sha}>ed  lori- 
cate body  and  short  jointed  foot:  in  a  wider 
sense  al*o  called  firtichionaa. 
Brachiontu  fbrn-ki'o-mis),  n.  [NI«.,  <  Or.  fyo- 
X'<*\  arm,  shoulder:  see  hrachtum.]    A  (.'"inis 


tllT V  ll»VO 

|>otnll«r  l.raiidi  or  M«Uxttr-<id*a,  uiO  afpn-Ji- 

mated  to  .*  B«uk«ui»<l  with  Ibc  »..nn«.  IVrnvJ.  Tlw 
bicvncrslly  illvWcl  inb.  tw..  mix  lawi  •»  onion,  Arthn* 
pmnatn  .»  rd^«u«mra.  u«)  l.w<"»'a  .»r  Tnttnirralx. 
11h'  lamlliMuf  the  iturticulaU'  or  Ijioponmioiu  l.rachWv 

wliii-ii  liav«  UtIok  rt'|>rtv«autivft.   1'iie  families  i»f  trm 

ankulalr  "T  ortlironrimutom  bru<  lllnp.iil«  »rr  thi4  Trrrbra 


»vl<T.  ItHlainrrida:  .Stni/iAmivniWir,  Oriki,ltr,  nn<l  fr»- 
ifwlirf.r.  Tlic  «jKTicii  art;  very  ntiiiiLTims,  nmrl)  1.000  liay- 
llilt  Inrrti  tlescribe.! ,  tbt'y  arv  MMMtly  rxlini't.  nnO  all  uiartiir. 
Itwy  floarbli»l  <-t|M.<ciu]Ly  ilurinp  tile  Mlurtan  ik.  nod.  an<l 
feoriK-  Silurian  ut-tttTn,  a»  Liwta,  ur  •till  extant,  aceyiit 
nmler  LitimKmr.  Many  >4  tli«  aptvirt,  niiecially  u(  lite 
family  r>"Tl^a'ii'"li».  am  kn»«n  iw  lunpJirllk. 
brachiopode  (brak'i-o-pod),  n.  and  a.  S*e 
brachiopod. 

brachiopodoua  (brak-i-op'o-dus),  a.  [As  Bra- 
chiopoaa  +  -oa*.  ]  Belonguig  to  the  cI&hs  Bra~ 
chinpodn.    Also  brachmjmd. 

bracniplex  (brak'i-plekH),  a.  [<  L.  ArnraiNm, 
bracchmm,  arm,  +  NL.  ;)fcxw*.)  Tho  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.  See  brachial  plej*»,  under 
brachial. 

brachlplexal  (brak-i-plek'sal),  a.  [<  brachi- 
plei  +  -af.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  brachi- 
plex. 

brachistocephall  (bra-kia-to-ftef 'a-li),  »./»*. 
[NL.,  <  Or.  superl.  of  jipa\ic,  short, 

-f>  mfaj-j,  head.]  Those  persons  or  races  of 
men  who  are  brachiBtoccphalie. 

brachistocophallc  (bra-kus'to-se-farik  or  -aef'-. 
a-lik),  <>.  [As brachitloccphali  + -ic.~\  IncfAao/., 
having  or  pertaining  to  a  head  whose  transverse 
diameter  Is  to  its  length  about  as  .85  to  ]. 

brachistochrons  (bra-kis'to-kron),  a.  [Word 
invented  by  John  Bernoulli  in  10U4;  <  Or. 
ij^itfrrror,  BUperl.  of  iipaxic,  short,  +  Xi^"0^ 
time:  see  fAronic]  The  curve  upon  which  a 
body  moves  in  the  least  possible  time  from  one 
given  point  to  another.  Afimrillnx  to  the  luilure  of 
tlui  for***  tbat  ant  Ru.tipo»r<l  to  act  uiion  Ui«  tM^ly,  aiul 
the  cvnutraiuU  to  which  it  may  Ixt  »uhjk:ct.  tti>-  hrai'hbtu* 
cbrone  takei  varUiaa  ceometnr-al  form*,  inuatiy  »]>iral  or 
eimiUtinir  of  Ivranrhra  unlteij  tiy  rnina.  like  t!i«'  <*yrt4>iill 
vdik'h  la  the  brachUtorliroite  for  a  tnidy  moving  under  a 
L-iaulaot  forw  aiwl  iub)ert  to  no  condition  eicrpt  that  do- 
Blilna  tliv  Imuhlatocluune.  l  iilll  receuUy  alwaya  upeUnl 

hrarh  |M(oraniN«. 

brachium  (bra'ki-  or  brak'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  brachia 
f-jl).  [L.,  prop,  bracchium,  the  arm,  >  alt.  E. 
orocrl,  ».,  q.  v.]  1.  The  upper  arm,  from  tho 
shoulder  to  tho  elbow,  coinciding  in  extent 
with  the  humerus;  tho  arm  proper,  a»  distin- 
'  hed  from  the  autebravhium  orforearm.— 2. 
huraenis.  [Rare.]— 3.  An  arm-like  process 
of  the  brain.  See  phrases  bolow. — 4.  An  arm- 
like  part  of  o  Wly.  Sp.i  in.nlly— ( 
one  of  Ut«  raja  or  aniu  iriven  or?  tnnn  tli 
wliitb  the  piuimlrc  may  bi'  attached.  J<cr 
nnntfd.  (h>  In  relihalo^ioda.  one  of  the  ]o 
Itw-lra  ithlcll  bear,  In  the  A r*tttl>iili.fmi,  the 
-Vx  cut  tltxler  /'•firufK-Aiiira.   (r)Une  of  11, 


brachye  lytrons 

brachycephali  (hrak-i-sef'a-li),  a.  pi.  [XL.. 
pi.  otvrachycepkaliu :  see  6r«rayo7>aai//B».]  In 
rthnol.,  those  people  whoso  cephalic  index 
(see  ctphulic)  is  HO  and  upward,  and  who  con- 
sequently have  short  skulls  or  are  brachyce- 
phalic. 

brachycephalic  (bnik'i-so-fal'ik  or  -sef'a-Uki. 
it.  f\»brach>tcc}>kal-<nis  +  -«•.]  Short-headed: 
applied,  in  elhuol.,  to  heads  whoso  diameter 
from  side  to  side  is  not  much  less  than  that 
from  front  to  track,  their  ratio  being  as  SO  to 
100,  as  those  of  the  Mongolian  type:  and  also 


>ngolian 

having  such  head* 


to  races  or  individuals 

posed  to  dolichoctphalie.  Tbera  arc  two  h><  imu  of 
tbls  group.  I>mrl>itf,xri4t,tl,e  anil  rurvrrfftndt.  It  In  »np- 
pnfni  that  a  brachycrittiaiic  race  inbai>ilr*t  F,uro|ie  before 
the  t'elta.    AUo  brnfl ^ce/Ad/imj,  braeJtytfpAaiie,  bvarhy- 

for  Uir  etLromfa  of  Ihew  v»rlctl<«  [of  cranial  f..rpi', 
im-I'.'/.aWo'  ,*r  hlxtrt- 
•nn-tieiul^il.  whl'-h  have 


the  nalnea  of  nrueAy 


Hetziur.  propoM'il 
heaileil,  an^l  ilolii 

rome  into  gelMrral  uae.     /AxiraoM,  4tTt$in  lit  World,  p.  127. 

Brachyc.epha.lidx  (brak'i-se-fal'i-de),  m.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Brachyccphalu*  +  -iVf<r.]  A  family  of 
oxydactyl  opisthogloasate  anurous  batrachiana. 
Ciinther. 

Brachycephallna  (brak-i-sef-a-U'na),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  IlrachtfCcphaUtti  +  -iwi-.]  A  su|>er- 
family  group  of  frogs,  including  the  familiea 
l'hrvaueicUv  and  Brachifcrphalida-. 

brachycephaligm  (brak-i-sef'a-lizmX  «.  [< 
brachyecphal-ic  +  -tsm.)  In  cthiinl..  the  quality, 
state,  or  condition  of  being  brachycephalic. 
Also  brachvfcephalixm,  brachyrvjihaty. 

bracbycephaloua  (brak-i-sera-lus),  a.  [<  XL. 
brachgcephalut.  <  (rr.  ,ipa  xniipn'/tic,  short-head- 
ed. <  ;)paxif,  short.  +  troo/J,,  head.] 
bracht) cephalic.  Also  written 

11k-  rm-Tallinit  form  of  the  neitro  l«  ad  i. 
hm.  :  tliat  of  elvluied  rare,  la  meaoocpttahx 
<v,.»a/ov...  fur.  ,Sn.  X....  MI, 

BrachycepbalaS  (brak-i-aef'a-lus>,  a.  [NL. : 
see  braehycephalous.)  The  iypical  genus  of 
the  family  Brach»ecpkaliiUr. 


old*, 


b-HUi  Mlar  neoeeaveii  UJK 


CopfioTOUH  hydro/.<ui.    .See  cut  under  IkViy-twril. 


of  hut  ken. 
liainlTtltar 
»li  of  a  dla 


of  rotifers,  tyjdcal  of  the  family  J?rarAi»ni<iVj'  <»r 

br«ih&Tbr^  (brak'i^^d.  -pod), 
».  and  a.  L  ».  One  of  the  llrachuij^la. 

In  in.»f  firiK-Aoi;>«b,  the  oral  area  U  narmwed  to  a 
men-  »r«.ie,  and  l«  iirodiited  on  e».-h  Mile  of  the  mouth 
tnui  a  |i»v  autrslly  rolled  arm.  frtuced  with  teiiUi  k  f; 
"heme  the  name  of  llnu  lilopmla.  np)ili<Hl  to  the  utikiii. 

Ilujie)i.  Anal.  Invert.,  p.  :ar. 
Me  of  brn^hln|K«4i,  the  Sllnrtmi  |«  rl,«l. 
IL       Same  au  brack uipiulou*. 
Brachiopod*  llinik-i-op-r>Hlii).  n.  pi.    [NL..  < 
Or.  .t/vrluv,  arm,  +  ;»if  (-o<U)  —  K./»«»(.] 
clas*  of  inollnsk-like  animals 
the  development   „f  fv,,, 
labial    (generally  called 
brachial)  appeinlngi  s,  di- 
verging front  either  side 
of  the  mouth.   Itie  anlnial  l« 
iriv..-t..l  in  a  nianlLi-  nllii  li  n- 
t.'i.ii*  laterally  ami  fnrwani,  u  ( 
IhuIiIj  mi-,  ulur  Aiul  m--t>  ti-j  u 
wli.ll  o'iiii»,o.|  „f  .i,,rsiil  and 
Vrnlljil  I        *  o[e  nilu'  nl->nillv  ; 
It  i.  ulllv. mi  t...t  ..r  l.n™ 
re«|..r,t„,,i  l»-|((i  ri:,  .  1.  .1  liv  the 
braU.'hiul  ie.,.,,11.       lly  Me  old 

er  naturaliati i  thi -•)»  .  I'  - »ere    A  ,„,UAi  r„,  hi.,,K,l  T~+ 

regarded  a*   bivalve  »»n-U<.    or  iralmU  vwlrra,. 


re,Ar.i|  lire  blue.  Hdif/v,  AnaL  Invert..  |i.  12r,  note. 

S.  In  hot.,  an  arm-like  proceas  or  appendage: 
applied  by  lient  bam  to  tlie  projecting  processes 
at  the  summit  of  tho  column  in  some  orchids. 
—  Brachia  conjunctiva,  twutoiindcd  white  tre-u In  Die 
luroin  jioMlneforwiinl,  one,  tin*  '"iit'Aittrw  rvnjuw  ti  ruwi  it*. 
f'eiM^,  fmm  tlie  nab  a.  aji>1  the  ether,  the  ArijrAurwi  rt.-nju»s- 
tint.*  jmrferiiu,  from  the  t.-<lih,  ell  the  "iiu-r  bide  of  the 
nic*c»[>eplLalon.  AIimui  4-atl«,l  tffitrhin  fi>rj*rruu*  ifnatiri- 
.uewiiiaorwoi,  braehia  of  tLt  oj.fi>  Wv»,  -  Brachia  con- 
JuOCtorla  or  COpulaUva,  anperlor  jM'ilnnelri.  of  the 
eerela?llum.  -  Brachia  of  tho  op'.lc  lobda.  s«at  bea^Ain 
rwi|.iNie-fir.|.—  Bruclilum  I>0ntia>tlie  lol.MIe  {leduneleof 
the  eerebf llliin,  a  liHdiail  nui*a  of  flhrou»  tierve  1lN«ue 
eoinuctliii;  the  Ism*  Vandil  with  the  cereliellum.  ovit- 
h<lli|f  iilel  iTf.inileil  by  llie  lateral  lube  of  the  lerelvlluin. 
See  i*>iilifirifk,t*in 

Brachmant.  »•    Same  as  Brahman. 

bracby-.    [XL.  brachit-,  <  Or.  ilpavc,  short.] 

All  element  in  some  words  of  tireek  origin, 

menning  Khort, 

brachycatalectic  (brak-i-kat-«-lek'tik),  a.  and 
n.  [<  L,.  brachiicataiirticNin,  prop,  braehitcata- 
lcctnm  (sc.  mctrum.  meter),  <  lir.  ,ifiuxi^n'^>'r 
»mr  (sc.  ki  t, mi;  meter),  <  ..fy»j.r<f,  short,  +  *w>r«- 
/jynror,  verbal  utlj.  of  *«t<i > ej J <  - r,  leave  off,  stop; 
ef.  *firii>f/*mH",  deficient :  see  catalcctic.J  I, 
n.  In  prof.,  wanting  the  lost  foot  of  the  la.it 
dipndy:  as,  a  brachuratatrrtir  verso  or  line.  Thi* 
term  in* ).ri>l»  rty  upl'lfcd  i^dy  to  liie.a  Mi«-Hiiin*.|  by  di|io- 
die».  »n.  h  tri«-liaic«  iinl  Umb|e«.  Ilie  oidliiary  Kim- 
liili  hemie  line.  n»,  t.*  nan.i.te, 

I  It  mnn  »  flt.t  dla  I  nla-.llel.ee  laid  |  tW  frQIt, 
ia  an  Iambic  tritnet.  r  braehvnvtale.  tic,  as  contrasted  with 
the  eorreapole.lilik'  l.(3l:ile<- lit  ihnu  ler,  a*, 

M  lw»  he  In-,  i  At  rAiuloni  i*r*  i  Icaaly  dlltfi..] 

II.  n.  A  verse  wanting  tho  last  foot  of  the 
last  dipody. 


Brazilian  Toa/1  i  S^MtHjetflialMi  ^i//ihm.. 

Klata  It  ia  referred  to  the  family  KM.rifafomef.r  (It,  an  en- 
larged niue)  m  i-Aryiiiaet.hr.  fl  e,V.ij>(»«iii  la  a  amall 
hrisht  yello.  Bradliu  bwl,  «ilh  a  liony  pUle  aaddixt  on 
the  l«»ck. 

brachycephaly  (brak-i-scfa-lh,  n.  [<  lirach]/- 
crphal-ic  +  -y.]    Same  as  firachiterphalism. 

Brachycera  (bra-kis'e-ril),  w.  pi.  TNL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  braehtteern*,  lit.  Miort-homed :  see  or»i- 
fAy«TOK*.]  A  subonler  of  Iiiptrra,  including 
those  dipterous  or  two-winged  flies  which  have 
short  antennjn,  apparently  not  more  tlian  three- 
jointed,  one-  or  two-join'tetl  palpi,  and  larva? 
developed  from  the  egg.  They  are  a-inatle  or  ler- 
rvhUltd,  fee-llna  on  veueUlhle  or  aJlinual  lon.1.  ,.r  parasitic. 
Ilw  pr|-f.i-t  iiwect  fe.-.1in«  on  the  jufctaof  plants  or  am- 
maU.  'I'm-  irreat  majority  "f  dlpHroiw  liiMi-ta,  includinar 
aJl  tlie  ordinary  tll.a,  la.|..uE  to  I  Ma  anhordcr.  Tlie  fune 
II  lea  are  vnTt.msly  iitoiitk-iI  ;  liy  ai.itie  they  nee  rlaaaeu  as 
UuKtrltT.  Trfm,'fier1irt  ai.tl  /f#-rneA.»f.e.  ai-eiirililljt  to  the 
nuilllier  <.f  ple.-n  ronipeaitnif  the  pn.Naiila,  Another  dl- 
«>!•  ■'•  l»  into  t»o  trlla-s,  .tf.iae.jrvn  ami  r«..v."o»inf« 

brachycerotis  (bra-kis'e-rtui),  a.  l<  NL.  bra- 
rAyrr  riw,  lit.  slmrt-homcd, <  Or.  ■V'".rr.  short,  + 
*tt>ur.  horn.]  In  cm fom..  having  short  antenna"; 
specifically,  of  or  jH-rtaining  to  tho  Braehtferra. 

brachydiagonal  (oruk'i-di-ag'o-nal).  a.  and  ». 
[<  Hr.  i/xif.r,  short.  +  oVrrooim'.]  L  a.  Short 
and  diagonal:  a*,  the  liraehydiaaoNal  axis,  the 
shorter  lateral  uiis  in  an  orthorbonibic  crystaL 
H.  n.  The  shorter  of  the  diagonals  in  a 
rhombic.  prl*m. 

brachydomatic  0)rak'i-do-mBt'ik),  a.  [<  bra- 
chifilnme  +  -atie*.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  Uraelivdomo. 

brachydomo  (brak'i-dom),  n.  [<  Or.  ,'.«jfta;. 
wluirf,  +  <V;.«o  (rV^fnr-1.  a  house,  chamber.]  In 
ei  t/xtnl.,  a  name  given  to  planes  in  the  ortho- 
rhonil.ie  system  which  are  parallel  to  the  shorter 
lateral  (or  bnichydiagonal)  axis  while  inter- 
seeting  tin-  other  two  axes.    See  dumti.  .i. 

Brachyolytra  (br*k-i-<.|*i-tri.),  «.  Pl. 

Br'irhrlutnt. 
brachyel>trous  (brak-l^.'1'i-trus),  a. 
bracktlytrOH*. 


Digitized  by.Googl 


trachygrapher 

Lir&chygr&pher  Qj^-Wg'rft-fer),  n.  [<  bra- 
chyyrnuhy  +  "cr  '1   A  writer  in  shorthand;  a 


Ho  uk«l  Ui*  breeA»yriHoA»r  whether  be  wrote  the  no  tea 
of  that  arrnuiu.         Crajitoa,  Nuln  on  1>mi  Quixote,  I.  e, 

hrachy graphy  (bra-la* 'ra-fl >.  a.  [=  F.  bracky- 
graphie,  <  Or.  ,*po^r.  abort,  +  -nia*ta,  <  ?poV''. 
write.  ]    The  art  or  practice  of  writing  i 
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the  bntkuprum  and  the  pyrinnM 
M«tat«d  wltli  ' 
Jtaeye,  itrtf, 

te-rs'ni-afl),  n.  [XL., 


And  he  la  to  take  the  whole 
braehmrapbii,  mil  eo  make  »  n 

the  ' 


hand;  stenography. 

incea  him  the  font  by 
wrls],  If  iui|  a  map  of 
B.  Jntum,  Pan's  Anniversary. 
What  haw  »c  hero  — the  Art  of  Hmekitrrayhy  r 

Mar.iun  and  HarlutM,  liuatUU  I'uualeM.  v. 

brachykephalic,  brachykephaloua,  etc.  s. ... 

brachyceiihatie.  bmehynphaloux,  etc. 
hrachylogy  (bra-kU'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  broth yloaie. 
<  Gr.  jif>axv>My  ia,  brevity  in  speech  or  writing,  < 
j"fyw;pvu>)of.  short  in  speech,  <  ppax'ft  short,  + 
/Jy-rtv,  speak.]  In  rirf.  and  gram.,  brevity  of 
diction ;  a  concise  or  abridged  form  of  expres- 
sion ;  especially,  non-repetition  or  omission  of 
•  word  when  its  repetition  or  uae  would  be  ue- 
csMtrr  to  complete  the  grammatical  oonstruc- 
tion :  as,  I  do  not  think  so  now,  bnt  I  hare 
(thought  so) ;  this  is  as  good  (as)  or  better  than 
that 


Brachymerida  (brak-i-mer'i-de),  a.  pi.  [XL.. 

<  Br<i<JijfMi<r«j.,  2,  +  -Mir.]   A  family  of  batra- 
namod  from  the  g 

Ouuthcr. 

Brachymerus  (brak-i-mo'rus),  a.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
flpaxift  short-,  +  pipor,  a  thigh.]  1.  in  rnfom. : 
(<i)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  named  by 
Dejean  in  1834.  (ft)  A  genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects. —  2.  In  herpct.,  the  typical  genus  of 
Braehumervlir.  .Smith,  1B4U.— 3.  A  genus  of 
braehtopoda,  of  the  family  I'entamcruta.  X.  S. 
Staler,  1863. 

fcrach7motropla  (brak'i-mc-tr6'pi-|),  n.  [XL., 

<  Or.  .Iptixiy,  (short,  +  utrpov,  measure,  +  &V 
(i!k?»),  eye,  sight-.]    Same  as  myopia. 

trachymefcropic(brak'l-mo-trop  ik),  a.  Same 
as  myopic. 

hrachymotropy  (brak-l-met'r9-pi),  a.  Seo  brn- 
chymetropia. 

hrachyodont  (brak'l-$-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  /feWf, 
short,  +  AoWr  (oilopr.)  =  E.  tooth.']  Having  a 
short  or  low  crown:  applied  to  the  teeth  of  l ho 
Cerridtt:  distinguished  from  hypxadont.  See 
extract. 


Inthetojwi  . 
or*  tlw  predominant  elements,  awoelated  with  Uie  ort 

Kwyr.  tint.,  XVL  809 

B  rac  hypt«  racias  (bra-ki  p. 
<  bidchyptcrux  (see  brachyptrroux)  +  (Cor)aciax : 
see  Coraciax.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  Mnda- 
gascan  picarian  birds,  of  the  family  Coracitdar. 
The  type  is  B.  Icptoxoma.    Lafrtmaye,  ISM. 

Brachypteracirnje  bra-kjp-te-ra-si-i'ne),  u.  pi. 
[XL.,  C Brachyptcraeiax  +  -ii«r.]  The  ground- 
rollers,  a  peculiar  Madikgaacan  subfatnilv  of 
birds,  of  the  family  Coractidtr,  represented  by 
the  genera  Brachyptcraeiax,  Ateloruix,  and 
Oeobiaxtcx. 

Brachyptene  (bra-kip'te-re),  ».  pi.  [XL., 
fcin.  pi.  of  brachyptcrux :  see  brachypteroux.]  1 . 
In  (Juvier's  system  of  classification,  a  division  of 
l'almii>cdc*,  embracing  diving-birds,  as  grebes, 
loons,  auks,  aud  iwnguins. — 2.  In  Sundevall's 
srstem  of  classification,  the  fourth  phalanx  of 
the  cohort  (ichlomarpha;  embracing  three  fami- 
lies of  the  short -winged,  long-tailed  wren-war- 
blers of  the  Australian, 
regions. 

4eri(bra-kip'te.ri)F 
pi.  of  brachyptcrux :  see  brachypt 
or ni th.,  a  group  of  short-winged  di 


f«r*>«.]    A  division 


of  the 
by 


(  Indian,  and  Kthiopian 
Brachypteri  (bra-kip'te-rl),  [XL.,  masc. 

i  diving-birds, 

as  the  auks,  loons,  and  grebes;  the  Crinatorc* 


or  I'ygoptxle*  of  some  authors, 
br&ctiypteroiu  (bra-kip'te-rus),  a.    [<  NL. 


braehyptrria  (>  F.  bruchypUre),  <  Or.  jipaxi- 
-r/por,  short-winged,  <  ;ipax<  (,  short,  +  trrr^xSi',  a 
wing,  feather.  =K.  feather.]  In  vrnith.,  having 


Tho  true  n»olsr»  of  th»  t'prrtilsi  are  bmthvalml,  »n.I 
thoM-  of  Uie  Ifcirlite  li)P««loot ;  •.  t.,  the  teeth  of  the 
former  NsrenMiiptratlx  ry  »lu.rt  rrown«,  whU-li  .  .  .  use 
their  plate  u  ouuc  wiUi  the  lu-ck  ...  oil  s  Icrel  with  or 
a  little  above  tho  alveolar  border. 

W.  It.  Flanr.  in  Eiicyc.  Brit.,  XV.  «Jt. 

Brachyoura,  brachyoural,  brachyouran,  ete. 
8»k.i  Hrachyura,  etc. 

hrachypinacoid  (»jrak-i-pin'a-koid),  a.  [<  Gr. 
filMX'i;,  short,  +  pinamin.]  In  cryttat.,  a  plane 
in  the  orthorbombie  system  which  is  parallel 
to  the  vertical  aud  shorter  luteral  (brachydiag- 

hrachypleural  fbrak-i-plo'ral),n.  [<Gr. 
short,  +  XL.  pleura  +  -ttl.T  Literally,  baving 
short  pleura :  specifically  said  of  trilobites  all  of 
whose  anterior  pleura  are  of  the  satno  relative 
length  in  the  adult :  oppoaud  to  nacropitmral. 

The  i>wcdbh  ParaaoxMea,  like  Uv«  of  the  typical  Mr- 
ami  unlike  thuee  of  H.>liemU,  are  all,  *o  tar  u 
uf  the  BraehypUurat  type. 

^tinrr.  Jeiir.         ,Td  *rr.,  XXXIII.  <7i 

Brachypodes  (bra-kip'^-dei),  a.  f<;.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  lifia^-i  r.  short,  +  ir-oif  (toA.)  =  E.  foot.]  In 
Sundcvall's  classification  of  birds,  the  sixth 
phalanx  of  the  cohort  Cichlomorpha,  including 
8  families  of  dentirostral  oscine  I'asxcrea,  sui-ii 
aa  the  waxwings,  orioles,  swallow-6ycatchcrs, 
caterpSllar-eatehera,  and  drongo-ahnkes. 

Brachypodina  (brak'i-p6-di'ne),  n.  pt.  [NL., 
<  Brnehypun  (-pott-),  4  (if),  +  -intr.J  A  sub- 
family of  the  family  Heruliihr  (Swainson),  com- 
prising short-legged  thrushes  now  known  as 
ryenoHotitUr,  and  various  other  birds.  [Not  in 
use.] 

hrachypodine  (bra-kip'o-ilin),  a.  and  n.  L 
<i.  Short-footed,  as  a  thrush ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  BrachyimHinte. 

H.  a.  A  bird  of  the  subfamily  Brachypwlina. 
brachypodous  (bru-kip'6-dus),  a.    [As  Brachy- 
p»<l-*»  +  -on*.]    1.  In  &>t.,  having  a  short  foot 
or  stalk.— 2.  In  Pwl.,  short-footed.    S-e  Bra- 


short  wings:  brcvipennate.  srHPCtBtally  *M*l<»l  ^. 
thoao  wnter-liirdii,  an  the  Bnu*m4rri  or  mactiwlrr&, 
wtMiee  wings  wnen  folded  do  not  reach  t*>  the  root  nt  the 
tail. 

Brachypua  (brak'i-pus),  n.  [XL.  (pi.  ftrocAy- 
JHHtc*),  <  Gr.  fywxk,  short,  +  «mic  (™rf-)  =  E. 
1f<K»f.]  1.  In  berpet.,  a  genus  of  lir.ard».  Fits- 
rnatr,  1828.— 8.  In  coac*.,  a  genua  of  gastro- 
pods.— 3.  In  entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  beetles. 
SehoHhtrr,  183G.  (6)  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
seeta,  of  the  family  Dolichopoilitla:.  ifeiqrN, 
1S24. —  4.  In  ontifA.:  (a)  A  genus  of  swifts. 
Meyer,  1815.  See  Apux,  ilia-opus,  and  Cypselus. 
(ft)  A  genus  of  thrushes  and  other  birds,  of  the 
subfamily  Brachypodina.    Sitaintnn,  1H'24. 

brachypyTamid  (brak-i-pir'a-nild),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fi(MiXl(t  short,  +  ffi'oatue,  pyramid.]  In  crystal., 
a  pyramid  in  an  orthorbombie  crystal  lying  be- 
tween the  zone  of  unit  pyramids  and  the'brachy- 
doraea. 

Brachyrhamphni  (brak-l-ram'fos),  a.  [XL., 

<  Gr.  ,1/mxic,  short,  +  pafi^oc,  bill,  snout.]  A 
genua  of  brachypterous  braebyurous  tri dactyl 
palmiped  birds,  of  the  family  J  lento,  the  mur- 
relets,  several  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  B  tinutti  ami 
tt.  Aypofraou,  Uie  latter  Inhabiting  Lower  Callfunila.  are 
the  lea*lliig  a|.eele*.  Tho)  are  aiuail,  alonder-tiuled  miirrt!*, 
related  to  the  aporlea  ikf  f  *n'n,  or  Kiiilleniota.  B.  wirwu- 
rn/<u  la  tlte  luajhled  inum*Li't.    Alao  Itntehyratsphut. 

BrachyrhynchinsB  (brak'i-ring-ki'no),  n.  pi. 
LXL. ,  <  Brachyrhynch  us,  1,  +  -iiKr.  ]  A  subfamily 
of  heteroptcrous  insects,  of  the  family  Araditler, 
typified  by  the  genus  Brachyrhynchus.  They  have 
a  very  abort  roatrom  (whence  the  name),  thlrkcnnl  mar- 
gtlu  of  the  poaterior  arnuenU  of  Uie  abdomen,  and  the 
elytra  confined  within  tlie  limita  of  the  abdominal  dk*k. 
Auo  ItntehurAjtnehina. 

BrachyThynchas  (brak-l-rlug'kua),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr, Tjifta x<  r,  short,  +  /«■;  x<K, «  snout,  beak.  ]  1 . 
In  CHfont.,  the  typical  genus  of  Brachyrhynchi- 
««.  LajHtrir,  1833. — 2.  A  genus  of  reptiles. 
FiUinger,  1843. 

brachystochroae.  a.  Fjroneous,  though  the 
original  and  until  recently  the  usual,  spelllug 
of  iirachitUKhrnnt. 

Brachystola  o™-ki«'^.U),  «.  [XL.,  <  Or. 

ttpaxic,  short,  +  ervfj),  a  robe,  stole :  see  atoir*.] 
A  genus  of  orthopterous  iu|eota,  of  the  family 


chypHg,  Braehymitlex. 


brachyprism  orak'i-prizm),  n.  [<Gr.  l)>ax'e, 
short.  +  rpinun,  a  prism.]    In  crytbit.,  a  prism 


of  an  orthorbombie  crystal  1; 


Acriflidtt.  It.  iaa;7fMi  in  a  large  rlannr  liK^lxt,  rnmmon 
im  the  western  plain*  of  North  AmericiL. » here  it  ta  known 
ns  tin:  lul^oer  grawlio|>|»rr. 

Brach' 

between  tho  bruk-i' 
short,  + 


Brachyttrua 

of  braehyeerons  dipterous  insects,  character- 
ized by  the  short  proboscis.  It  is  composed  of 
such  families  as  the  Leptida,  Thertvida,  Doli- 
chapodida-,  and  SyrphiaUr. 

bracuystomatouB,  brachystomons  (brfik-i- 
sto'ma-tus,  bra-kts'to-mus),  a.  [As  Braehy- 
itomata,  Brachyxtoma,  +  -ouir.]  Having  a  small 
or  short  mouth,  beak,  or  proboscis;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachyxtomuta. 

Brachytarsi  (brak-i-tar'sl),  »'./>/.   {XU,  <  Or. 
•Vcrif,  short,  +  rtt/iade,  the  flat  of  the  foot, 
mod.  tarsus:  see 
order  I'rnaimiee  or 
the  lemurs  proper. 

Brachytelea  (bra-kit'e-le*),  h.  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
Jw*,  short,  +  ri/oc.  end,  with  ref.  to  Jtcle*, 
i[.  v.]  A  genus  of  South  American  spider-mon- 
keys, having  a  thumb,  though  a  short  one ;  sep- 
arated by  Hpix  from  Atelcx:  synonymous  with 
Erindcx  (which  see). 

brachytypoua  (bra-kit'l-pus),  a.  [<  Or.  faax'r, 
short,  +  Ttiroc,  form,  type,]  Io  mineral.,  of  a 
short  form. 

Brachyura  (brak-i-u'rH),  «.  pi.  [NT'-,  less  cor- 
rectly Brachyoura;  neiit.  pi. of  ftraeAyuriui.short- 
tailed:  see  brachyuroux. ]  1.  A  group  of  short- 
tailed  stalk-eyed 
decapodous  crus- 
taceans, such  aa 
ordinary  crabs: 
opposed  to  Afoo- 
t-unit which  see). 
The  alkort  and  uniall 
tail,  or  abdomen,  14 
eluaely  folded  under 
tlw  t-ephaluthiirax, 
funuin*  the  apron. 
The  firarAyvrn  are 
eonH'Uuiee  arUStUI. 
I)  dM.led  Ino;  fonr 
gronrw,  OmyiMMta, 
OxyrAynrAn,  (>vto. 
uufopa,  and  V<tta~ 
ifw/i>/Ki ;  now  raihro 
frequently  Into 
about  la  funlUee, 
without  anperfuul- 
1y  grouptne. 
8.  In  mttmmtil., 
a  group  of  short- 
tailed  bats,  the 
same  as  Embal- 
lonurida-  (which 
sec). 

Also  Brachy- 
oura. 

brachyural 

(brak-i-u'ral),  a. 
[Aa  brachyir^na 
+  -at.]  Short- 
tailed  :  applied 
to  a  section  of  the  Crustacea,  as  the  crabs,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  macrnroua  or  long- 
tailed  crustaceans,  as  the  lobsters.  Also  spelled 
brachyoural. 

brachyuran  (brak-i-u'ran),  a.  [Aa  brachyuroux 
+  -an.]  One  of  the  braebyurous  crustaceans. 
Also  brachyouran. 

brachy-ur»  (brak'i-ur),  a.  [<  NL.  Brachyurux: 
see  ftrflcAyurotcs.)  1.  A  South  American  mon- 
key of  the  genus  Brachyurux,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Spu. —  2.  An  ant-thrush  or  breve  of 
the  genus  I'itta  (or  Brachyurux). —  3.  A  crab  or 
other  brarhytirous  crustacean. 

Brachyuridse  ibrak-i-u'ri-do),  n.  pi.  [NL,  < 
ifrncaynnui,  2,  +  -ula.]  Same  as  i*i/«rf<r. 
[Xot  in  use.] 

brachynrons  (hrak-i-u'rus),  c.  [<  NL.  brachy- 
urux, short-tailed,  <  Gr.  Amjir,  short,  +  oijid, 
tail.]    1.  Short-tailed;  having  a  short  tail. 

The  prevalence  of  Macniroua  Itefore  BmrkvurMit  Po- 
dopHtbalRila  to.  a|ifjiirvtitly,  a  fair  plere  ttf  eTidence  in 
favour  of  prngrcaalve  miHlincatlon  In  tlie  tame  order  of 
CmaUceo.  Hiutep,  Ijvy  Sernioiu,  p.  m. 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brachy- 
ura. 

Also  brachynuroux. 
Brachynnu  (brnk-i-u'ms),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i^poi'T,  short,  +  oiV<i,  tail.]  1.  A  genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  of  the  family  '  'ef 
and  subfamily  I'ithcciimr,  containing  the 
karis  or  short-tailed  sakbt,  of  which  thero  are 
several  species,  na  B.  ccIium,  B.  rubicuuda.  B. 
ouaknri.  This  genus  was  proposed  by  Spix 
in  1823;  it  is  «l«o  culled  Oualarin.-Z.  A 
genus  of  birds,  the  leading  one  of  the  family 
l'ittid<c  (or  Itraihyurida);  the  breves  or  old- 
world  ant-thrushes.  In  llila  »..,«.  ihe  word  waz 
Introduced  by  TlimilK-iy  In  1MI ;  It  wiu  nvivtd  by  Bonn 
parte  In  IH.V),  aul  Uwn  uaed  by  KI1M  In  bla  monograph 
olUw/W*to;  butitUnow.fUua«L  * 


t  ,  a  typscjtl  !rr*chfur»n, 
ytf  I  iV>f 

del  vtoui«  i  «?'.  *t»ij»nl«it-  sofcan  ; 


"^rVfaCeTk, 


fQ,  jtrcajca^ajrin. 

finJ  uufttcrior  Cat*Ji»t  kAsrt:  A, 
luttc;  41.  «X.  f".  «|iit>mtKttut,  m 
ctu-al,  hbjI  m»Or«iKhl..f  kstiet- 

turn;  «\  aititennuy  u«rtiutn,  or  mpWrma ; 
e,  pitkMa  hrt»»i>*wn  at  nnii  *  ,*  J,  fxifunn  •H»i y 
lobe ;  /.  anierul  iulKtUtt}  loT*^;  /.  actriv 
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bracing 

bracing  (bri'Biag).  n.   [Verbal  n.  of  brae**,  r.l 
•  ,t  braces,  or  the  state  of 


1.  The  act  of  ono 
being  braced. 

The  moral  sinew  of  Um  faarllah,  Indeed,  moil  have  Imh 
strong  when  It  admitted  of  sach  stringent  bra^iy. 

fr,m<U,  Hist.  Eng.,  I. 

9.  In  tngin.,  a  system  of  braces:  as,  the  bra- 
cing of  a  truss. 

bracing  (bra'sing).  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  kraw',  r.] 
Having  the  quality  of  giving  strength  or  tone; 
invigorating :  as,  a  bracing  air. 
To  read  liim  IDrydcn]  In  as  iViion/i  m  *  northwest  wind, 
Lvmtu,  Among  my  ifcwkt,  US  acr.,  p.  rw. 

brack1!  (brak),  n.  [Not  found  in  correspond- 
ing  form  and  sense  in  ME.  or  AS.  (though  agree- 
ing in  form  with  the  closely  related  early  ME. 
brae,  <  AS.  gcbrgv,  ijcbrec  —  OS.  gibrak  =  MLG. 
brak  as  OHO.  gabrck,  MHO.  gcbreck  =  Ieel.  brak 
=  Bw.  brak  aa  Dan.  6r<»;/,  a  loud  noise);  cf. 
MLO.  6ra<V,  neuL,  rarely  tnasc.  equiv.  to  brake, 
tern.,  a  break,  breach,  defect,  trespasSy  =  Ml). 
braccJx,  1).  braak.  tern.,  breach,  breaking,  bur- 
glary, a*  OIIG.  brdtha,  MHO.  6rdcAr,  fern., 
breaking  (of  ground  after  harvest :  see  brake* ). 
The  word,  in  E.,  is  practically  another  form  of 
trcrJfc  (q.  v.),  which,  with  the  equiv.  brake1, 
brttlfl,  and  break,  it.,  is  practically  a  var.  of 
breach  (q.  v.),  brtak  and  brrtiek  being  tho  usual 
representatives,  in  noun  form,  of  the  orig.  verb, 
AS.  brccttn,  E.  break,  etc.:  see  brtak,  brack, 
6ren«*.]  1.  A  break  or  opening  in  anything;  a 
breach;  a  rent,  [Still  In  dialectal  use.] 
^»  lu^hwunrf  htt  |.rm^>«'  iw»  ruuoul.   ^  ^ 

That  fnrceth  hi*  l«ve*h. 

CAuphwn.  hVvcnge  of  Hussy  DAmboU,  Iv.  I. 
Then  wsre't  a  trace  In  bU  silk  slocklu's. 

Urt.  Stowt.  Oldtowu,  p.  9A. 
8.  A  flaw)  a  defect ;  an  imperfection. 
You  may  find  tlrou  out  Id  eternity,  .  .  . 
Ere  stain  or  vnsot  In  lirr  sweet  reputation. 

Ptcleter.  Wlf*  for  a  Month.  L  1. 
8.  A  broken  part ;  a  piece, 
brack ]  t  ( brak ),  r.l.  [A  var.  of  break  ;  cf .  brack* , 
«.]   To  break. 

brack3t  (brak),  a.  [Prop,  adj.,  <  I>.  6roi,  MT>. 
brack  (=  MIX1. 6rnri-,  LO.  6rni-,  brackish,  briny  I, 
in  conip.  brak-teater,  brackish  water,  brak-goeii, 
goods  spoiled  by  salt  water  (>  Dan.  brak,  (J. 
brack,  brnekiah  (In  comp.  bracktemmer,  bracket, 
etc.):  0.  brack,  refuse,  traali);  prob.  same  an 
MD.  brack,  tit  to  I*  thrown  away,  and  ult..  like 
ftrofi'l,  from  the  root  of  break,  q.  v.  Cf.  brack- 
%th,  bracky.]  Brackish  water;  salt  water. 
Koorn'il  that  the  6m**-*  should  It  las  her  f.'llowtng  korl. 
Jjn&tvn,  Win,  de  la  Poole  to  4fu**u  Margarrt,  1. 110. 

brack'  (brak), «.  [A  var.  of  brake*,  «.]  A  kind 

of  harrow.  HalhueU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bracken  (brak'en),  ».  [<  ME.  broken,  brakan, 
etc.,  a  northern  form.  So.  bracken,  hrerban, 
brcekan,  brccken,  braikin;  of  8cand.  origin:  ( 
8w.  briiken  —  !>an.  bregnc,  fern,  bracken ;  cf. 
Icel.  6«r»>s<,  feru ;  AS.  iVn<w.  fern :  nee  6rafr"'1.] 
A  feru,  especially  th^l'teri*  aquitina  and  other 
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8.  A  gas-pipe  with  a  burner,  and  often  a  rap- 
port for  a  shade  or  globe,  projecting  from  a 

Wall  or  pillar.  Huch  braeketa  are  commonlj  provided 
with  one  or  autre  Joint*,  In  order  that  the  poaltlon  of  tbu 
light  may  be  riianged,  and  that  the  bracket  may  be  fvldud 
In  a  small  apace  when  not  In  Use 

3.  In  gin.,  the  cheek  of  a  mortar-carriage,  made 
of  strong  planking. —  4.  One  of  two  marks  [  ], 
formerly  called  cmtcket*,  used  to  inclose  a  note, 
reference,  explanation,  or  the  like,  and  thus  sep- 
arate it  from  the  context;  sometimes,  al» 
I 


of  a  pair  of  braces  -J  }  similarly  used,  or  a  sin- 
gle brace  -]  used  to  couple  two  or  more  lines 
or  names.  Hence  —  S.  The  position  of  being 
classed  or  bracketed  with  another  or  others. 
Specifically.  In  the  t'nlveralty  of  Cambridge,  from  to 
ISM,  ona  <if  a  number  of  claaaea  Into  whhli  undidalrafur 
the  d«srr«*  of  R  A.  were  divided  aecordlnsT  to  their  et- 
cellcnc*  at  the  tint  three  day*'  examination*.  The  claa*. 
list  was  called  (A*  brtxttlt,  and  the  last  day  *  ejuuiunatiuti 
the  eTaminatoGu  %\f  Um  bnduU. 

A  enndldaU)  who  was  dbaatianol  with  Ills  bratitt  mi-rht 
cluIlniKe  any  otlier  carMlidate  ha  pleased  to  a  frvah  ex- 
amination. 

J,  H'.  /,.  GtaUler,  rroc.  l»n<L  Math  Sot,  Kill.  12. 


SrsroaBl*r«<#l 
I  rr.«..  VkJWrv 

lc-rh>r'»    •"  t>lrt. 


©t.  A  name  given  to  a  head-dress  of  the  four- 
teenth centurv. — 7.  In  mining,  the  platform 
over  the  moutn  of  a  shaft. 
brackrti  (brak'et),  e.  f.  [<  6rocJre/t,  «.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  or  support  by  a  bracket  or  brack- 
ets ;  in  writing  and  printing,  to  place  within 
brackets. — 2.  To  place  on  or  within  the  same 
bracket  or  bracket* ;  join  or  mention  together 
as  coequal  or  correlative ;  connect  by  or  aa  if  by 
a  printers*  brace:  as,  the  name*  of  Smith  and 
Jones  are  bracketed,  or  bracketed  together,  aa 
candidates.  [For  a  corresponding  use  of  the 
noun,  see  bracket^,  n„  S.] 
bracket5,  n.  Same  as  bragget*. 
bracket-crab  (hrek'et-krah^M.  A  hoisting ap- 
paratus  fasten     to  a 

bracketing  (brak'et- 
ing),  n.    [<  frrttftlwl  + 


The 


HrsckrtKrsK 

,  mml ;  e,  pntX  ;  t.  h«n>U«  i 

<r,  ih(Mi«.btocl(. 


td  on  Uirlr  rrsars. 

Traiiywn,  Kdaln  Morris. 

  _  (brak'en-klok),  n.   A  lamclli- 

beetle,  Anieofdia  (I'hgllopertka)  korticola. 
the  larva  of  which  is  very  destructive  to  grasses 
and  trees.  Corfu. 

bracket1  (brak'et),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  braggct; 
prob.  connected  with  Hp.  bragntta,  a  kind  of 
quarter  or  projecting  molding,  u  particular  use 
of  bragneta  (=OK.  braguettc),  the  opening  of  tho 
fore  |wrt  of  a  pair  of  bre«che«,  <  Sp.  Pg.  bragw, 
breeches:  see  breech .  The  word  is  usually  hs- 
sociated  with  brace1.]  1 .  A  supporting  piece 
or  combination  of  pieces  of  moderate  projec- 
tion, generally  springing  from  a  vertical  sur- 
face,  (a)  In  ivrrA.,  an  ornamental  projcrtlon  from  the 


•«£?'. J  The  serins  of 
wooden  ribs  nailed  to 
the  ceiling,  joists,  and 
battening  to  support 
cornices,  especially 
large  plaster  cornice*. 
-Oove  bracketing.  Baa 

erMv-ororArr*'  iu/. 

bracket-traU  (brak'et- 
tral),  m.  Milit.,  a  kind 
of  built-up  trail  former- 
ly used,  consisting  of 
two  girders  or  brockeU 
connected  by  transoms. 
Those  desiinied  for  alege-*runs  were  longer  and  had  two 
seta  of  trunnion  beda.  Kor  transporlation  the  trunnions 
were  ahlfte*!  to  Uie  travelina*  trunnUin-lreda  or  thuae  near- 
cat  the  trunnkin  plate.  See  rrad. 
brackish  (brak'ish).  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  brak- 
isA ;  <  brack3  +  -<xAt.]  Pousc suing  a  salt  or 
somewhat  salt  taste ;  salt  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree: applied  to  water.  , 

Choakt  with  the  lahoarhuc  ocean's  hraatifA  tome. 

HarsteN,  Antonio  and  Melllda,  I,  t. 

brackishness  ( hrak'lsh-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
beiug  brackish;  saltneas  in  a  slight  degree, 
brackly  brak'li),  a.    [E.  dial.,  us  if  <  6rof*i  + 
Jyl,  but  rather  a  var.  of  brotktc  =  brickie:  see 
brickie.]   Brittle.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Brackmant,  «.  Same  ns  Brahman, 


lirarSI  i  *.  *,  smac. 
OT4CIS  of  Ihe 


brackyt  (bhtk'i).  «.  [<  l-rack*  +  -.1.1  Sam 
as  frraci-wA :  aa,  "brackji  fouuUius,*  Dratfton. 


face  of  a  wall,  luu  nitod  to  aU|i|H>rt  a  statue,  pier,  <■! 

corbtl.  (If)  In  raor.:  (I)  A 
wiHsleii  support  of  trlatiapi- 
lar  outline   placed   tllnler  a 


•  stars  I 

niotire-boiler  l»  tile  (rnnw: 
also,  of  those  used  to  hold  the 
slide  bars,  (if)  AnyproM-i  tlr.it 


ttned  to  a  wall  or  c. 

as  a  support  for  some  < 
BraekeU  foi 


Stsfist  for  Huns.- </■!%• 
iwal  nt  Krtms,  t  rsncei  i  ilh 
ceottsy. 


J.  ct  BraekeU  for  lourlnm-ry 
are  of  ler>'  tuaiiy  diltirinl 
f-inns.  acconliiw  to  (' 
t1..n»  in  wbk.  li  tlnj 
and  tt«  us.,  ».,r 
«rrii»;i-DriK**f«  i 


farad 

Bracon  (brak'on),  a.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  ich- 
neumon-flies, giving  name  to  the  family  Braco- 
NMior.  li.  impostor  and  B.  ckarwt 
(Biley)  are  examples. 

Braconidae  (bra-kon'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL..  <  Bracon  +  -irfVr.]  A  family 
of  pupivorous  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, otherwise  known  as  Ichneu- 
memce  aiteciti,  distinguished  from 
the  trno  ichneumon-flies  by  having 
only  one  recurrent  nerve  in  the  fore 
wing  instead  of  two.  The  lame  moet- 
lr  latest  caurrplllani  au<l  Uw  larva-  of  lec- 
tin living  la  wood.  The  ornera  are  nu- 
merous.  Aba  /h-afoNkuVs,  /fraeunifMi. 

braconniero  (bra-kon-iar'). ».  [P., 
<  L.  bracer,  breeches:  see  bracer, 
breech.]  In  the  later  times  of  com- 
plete armor,  a  defense  for  the 
thighs  ami  hips,  composed  of  ring- 
shaped  plates  of  steel  worn  hori- 
zontally one  below  another,  form- 
ing  a  Kind  of  skirt,  and  secured  '}^rt*'H"r'm- 
to  one  another  either  by  vertical  * 
straps  to  which  each  plate  was  riveted,  or  by 
being  sewed  to  a  skirt  of  staff,  or  by  rivets  slid- 
ing in  grooves.    See  .-if»tfi»<i-rii'rf. 
bract  (brakt),  n.    [=  F.  bractee,  <  I.,  bractea, 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  gold-leaf. 

veneer.]  1.  In 
fcof.,  a  leaf  in 
a  flower-cluster 
or  subtending  a 
flower,  usually 
differing  some- 
what from  an 
nrdiuary  leaf  in 
size,  form,  or 
texture,  often 
much  reduced, 
and  sometimes 
petaloid,  high- 
ly colored,  and 
very  conspicu- 
ous. —  2.  In 
:n<it.,  »  part  of 
a  hydrozoan  li- 
kened to  a  bract 
of  a  plnut ;  a 
hydrophy Ilium.  See  cute  under  Athorylna  and 
hgdrophytlinm. — 3.  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used 
as  an  ornament,  as,  for  example,  one  of  the 
gold  disk-like  ornaments  made  iu  Scandinavian 
countries  in  the  Viking  age. 
bracteal  (brak'te-al),  a.  1=  ¥.  bracteal,  <  LU 
bractaditi,  of  metallic  plates,  <  L.  bractea :  see 
cruet*.]  Kelating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  bract, 
bractoate  (brak't#-at),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  bracts- 
ate,  <  I*  bracteat'ue,  covered  with  gold-leaf,  < 
ftracteo: .-  see  bract.]  X,  a.  Furnished  with 
bracts.  In  any  sense  of  that  word. 

IL  In  dniiim.,  one  of  certain  silver  coins 
current  in  the  middle  ages, 
chiefly  in  Germany.  Hnvt.' 
axes  wi-tv  rirat  Issued  ahont  the 
ndd.ll*  of  the  twelfth  eentury, 
were  of  very  thin  material,  ami 
stamped  with  a  design  In  re- 
tMinasi^. 

hractsed  (bmk'ted).  a.  [< 
bract  +  -*ff-.]  Furnished 
with  bracta. 

bracteiform    (brak 'tri- 
form), a.    [=  F.  bractH- 
forme;  <  L,  bractea,  a  thin 
jdate  (mod.  E.  frrucf),  +  forma,  shape.]  In 
oof.,  resembling  a  bract. 

bracteol&t*  (bmk'te^-lat).  a.  [<  L.  bractenia 
(sec  bracteole)  +  -ate*.]  FurnUbed  with  brae- 
teolee. 

bracteole  (brak't^-ol), ».  [=  F.  brnctckde :  <  L. 
bractenia,  a  thin  leaf  of  gold,  in  XL.  a  little 
bract,  dim.  of  bractea  :  see  6rocf.]  In  6or..  a 
little  bract  situated  on  a  partial  flower-stalk  or 
pedicel,  between  the  bract  and  the  calyx,  and 
usually  smaller  than  the  true  bract.  Also  called 
bractlrt.   See  cut  under  6rocf. 

bractleaa  (brakt'les),  a.  [<  bract  +  -leu.]  In 
fV»f.,  destitute  of  bract*. 

bractlat  (brakt'let),  a.  [<  fcrorf  +  dim.  -let.] 
Same  as  bracteole. 

brad  (brad),  a.  [<  ME.  6rorf,  usually  brod.  Sc. 
brod  (also  prod:  sec  urotft,  <  Icel.'  broddr,  a 
spike,  =  Sw.  broild  —  Dan.  broddr.  a  frost-nail, 
=  AS.  brord,  >  ME.  bmrd,  a  point,  blade,  or 
spire  of  grass:  cf.  Corn.  6rtw,  a  sting;  perhaps 
ult.  connected  with  frriirfa',  q.  v.  Sec  braird, 
J     A  slender  flat  naif  having,  instead 
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ot  a  head,  a  slight  projection  on  on©  side,  it 

li  used  when  I'.  I*  dealrable  that  tho  head  ahould  oot 
pro)oct,  a*  In  Joinery,  cabinet-work,  and  puttcrii-iaakcni' 
work. 


2.  A  thing  to  boast  of; 


brad  (brad),  r.  ..;  pret,  and  pp. 

bradding.  [<  brad,  a.]  To  nail  with 
brad-awl  (brad'ol),  n.    An  awl  used 

holes  for  brad*. 

brad-driver  (brad'dri'ver),  n.  A  tool  used 
principally  for  fastening  moldings  to  door- 
panels  with  brads.  It  consists  of  a  holder  and 
a  plunger  driven  by  a  mallet.  Also  called 
frr«d-*-f/er. 

Bradford  clay.  Boe  t lav. 

bradoon  (bra-d6n'),  i».    Same  as  bruloon.  u"  ""v* 

brad-setter  (brad'set'er),  n.    Same  as  brad-  J^J^J^ 

bradyartbria  (brad-i-ar'thri-tt),  «.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  .tyad'f,  slow,  +  &t/>pav.  a  joint.]  In  pathol., 
slowness  of  speech  dependent  on  disease  or  de- 
fect in  the  nerve-centers  of  articulation.  Also 
called  bradylalia. 

bradycrote  (brad'i-krot),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mt, 
slow,  +  xixiror,  a  beating,  clapping,  etc.]  In 
mttt.,  pertaining  to  or  producing  lnfrequenoy 

bradylalia  ( brad  -  i  -  la '  li  -  it ) ,  « .    [NL.,  <  Or. 

flpat-c,  slow,  +  >d>*r,  talking,  talkative.]  Same 

as  bradj/artkria. 
bradypepata  (brod-i-pop'si-i),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or. 

fipaav-ey<a,  <  ilpaiic,  slow,  +  Tffif,  digestion, 

<  rrrirreit;  digest.]    Slow  digestion, 
bradypbaaia  (brad-i-fa'zi-Bl,  n.    [NL,  <  Or. 

fifxwiy;,  slow,  +  ^<iei(,  speaking,  <  *a»w<,  speak.] 

Slowness  of  speech. 

bradyphraaia  (brad-i-fra'si-tl),  «.    [NL.,  <  Or. 
finaAfC,  slow,  +  "yavie,  speech :  sec 
pathol.,  slowness  of  speech 
feet  or  disease. 

bradypod,  bradypode  (brad'i-pod,  -pod),  ». 
A  Blow-moving  animal;  a  sloth;  one  of  the 
Bradypoda. 

Bradypod*  (bra-dip'9-da),  n.  pi.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 

jipa'h  TnAj,  neut.  pi.  of  JpaMvorc,  slow  of  foot: 
see  Bradypus.  J  A  term  proposed  by  Blumen- 
bach  for  an  order  of  mammals,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  subsequently  named  Cuvierian  Edentata, 
or  the  earlii'r  Ilruta  of  Lintucus:  applied  in  a 
mor«'  restricted  sense  to  tho  sloths  anil  sloth- 
like edentates :  synonymous  with  Tartligrada. 
See  sloUi. 

bradypode.  ».    See  bradypod. 

bradypodid  (bra-dip'o-did).  n.  An  edentate 
mammal  of  the  family  Bratlifpoditltr. 

Bradypodidse  (brad-i'-pod'i-dc),  11.  pi.  (NL.,  < 
Bradypun  (-/wit-)  +  -«?«■-]  A  family  of  Ameri- 
can edentates,  the  sloths.  Tlwy  have  lntectb  In  ilw 
upper  )»«r  and  »  In  tlui  lower,  of  pcraUtcat  growth,  rontiat- 
ing  ot  naudeiitlnc  Invested  *IUi  dentine  and  cement  with 
oat  enamel ;  their  fore  llmba  are  longer  tlian  the  hind  ..nr. ; 
they  have  n„t  more  than  three  digit*,  bearing  large  claws; 
the  UU  la  rudimentary:  tho  tan  an-  uuall .  the  |»:lagc  la 
coarse  ami  crl.p:  the  stomach  la  simple;  then-  la  nonci'tam, 
and  <hc  placing  1>  discoid  and  decidual*.  There  arc  l«o 
leading  genera  rKtant.  ib-n.fifj.uv  ami  cboloytu.  See  »f«<». 


Ooneett,  more  rich  to  matter  than  Id  worda, 
Br\i;rt  of  hlj  luliatunc*,  not  of  ornament. 

.SA.UL.  K.  an.l  J.,  U.  8. 
It  waa  bra<n*4  by  several  Papists  that  upon  iuoh  •  Jay. 
or  Inaucb  a  time,  wr  should  Itmt  the  hottest  weather  that 
ever  waa  in  England ;  and  wonla  of  plainer  sense 

Ptyf,  Wary.  III.  3. 
Yet,  hi !  In  me  what  authors  li»»e  U>  sroy»  <m ! 
Kodncod  at  Uat  to  htaa  la  my  uwn  ilnun*a. 

/'»;*.  lnuirthl.  UL  SS5. 

2f.  To  Bound,  as  a  trumpet ;  blare ;  bray. 


Who  rvar  ■ 

manaion  in 
aplnt? 


Ing,  wIMom,  or  wit,  Toocbiafo 
Taln-glorloua.  and  oro^aWfy 


brauartry  (brag'jrrt-ri),  a.;  nl.  bt 
(-nz).    [C  braggart  +  -ry.]  Voin 


tilnpe  ^ . 


brapjU*.  Vydif.  J-wli.  »L  ^  (Oxf.X 

II.  trtin*.  1.  To  boast  of.  [Kare.] 

e.  A*An*.,  CymuelUie,  r.  1 

Hear  thy  ipixl  luck  with  yi*  wlwn  y«u  croa.  theae  paved 
atmu-a,  and  hy  our  Udy.  you  may  antn  Scotland. 

Smll.  Alilml.  I.  «vll. 

2t.  To  blow  (a  trumpet). 
Thane  the  Brvtonea  boldely  bragt/rn*  their*  troninprz. 

Iforte  Arthur*,  I.  IM 

brag  (brag),  n.  [<  ME.  brag;  from  the  verb.] 
1 .  A  boast  or  boasting ;  a  vaunt ;  also,  boast- 
fulneRH. 

What  owtward  bmp  ao  euer  U  tatrne  ))>'  tllein,  la  in  deed, 
of  It  arlle,  aud  in  wiae  mens  eye*,  of  no  icreat  eatimatiun. 

JrcJutm,  Tile  St-hidvinaater.  p.  St. 
Life  InvetU  II*.  If  with  In.-vluMe  condition*,  which  the 
nnwiw  acek  t"  d>«t«e.  whl.  h  one  an.l  amither  bract  that 
he  diw*!  not  know ;  hra***  that  they  do  not  t..nrh  him;  but 
tin  enay  la  on  hla  llpa.  the  cuiulltl.uu  are  In  hia  kw\. 


of  pridf. 


phratc.i 
to  mental  dc 


In 


beauty  la  Naturea  brag,  Milton,  t'omoa,  t  74.V 

The  aprvut  of  an  aik. 
Bonnie,  and  bloomimi.  and  itrautht  waa  ita  make ; 
The  aun  t-«k  deuaiit  to  alilne  for  IU  aak 
And  It  *IU  bo  Ui*  Wr  o'  Uw  fort*t  yet. 

3.  A  game  of  cards:  same  as  poker. —  4.  A 
bragger. 

bragt  (brag),  a.  [<  ME.  6ro<» ;  from  the  noun.] 
1'roud;  boasting:  as,  "that  bram/e  prescrip- 
tion," Staplcton,  Fortress  of  the  Faith  (15tx>), 


Chapman,  lllsil,  111. ,  Comment. 

braggartrics 
boasting ; 

boastftdneaH.  Mrt.  Gore.'  [Rare.] 
braRrjat*.  n.    Same  as  braqqrr*. 
bragger  (brag'tr),  n.    [<  ME.  braggert;  <  brag 
+  -<tj.  ]    One  who  brags. 

Ever*  ware  Uiea  ]Cret.ina  frrowrrj  ot  olde, 

MorU  Arthur,',  |.  1J«. 
The  loudeat  brawtr$  of  Jews  and  OrecUna  are  found 
gnlll)  ..( a]4ritual  Ignorance.   Hammoiul.  itermoua,  p.  til. 

bragget't,  »■    An  obsolete  form  of  bracket1. 

braggot-'t  (brog'et),  ».  [Also  written  braggat, 
bracket,  bttiket  (ami,  nfter  W.,  bragaut,  bragaud, 
bragated,  bragoe),  formerly  also  brackvort.  So. 
bragtcort,  breyvcorl  (in  simulation  of  irorfi) ;  < 
ME.  brar/et,  bragat,  bragot,  <  W.  bragaud,  bra- 
(f»W,  a  kind  of  mead  (=  Corn,  brcqaud,  bragot,  a 
kind  of  mead,  =  Ir.  bracat,  malt  liquor).  <  brag 
(=  Ir.  braich  sa  Gael,  braich),  malt,  <  bragia, 
issue,  sprout,  =  Gael,  brach.  ferment,  =  Ir. 
bracaim,  I  ferment:  perhaps  akin  to  E.  fcrrir*.] 
A  kind  of  mead  made  of  ale  boiled  with  honey, 
seasoned  with  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  and  fermented  with  wort  or  yeast. 

!  at  brngot  i,  or  meth. 
CA.»«er.  Miller  •  Tale,  I.  74. 

and  methrgllna,  waa 
iyan  .Innlca. 
*«r*.n,  Dutch  t'aurtcuui,  v.  1. 


ale.  pcrrya,  brwrora,  aydcr, 
<■  annUenl  Brltbh  and  froy. 


And  we  have  acnnl  there,  armed  all  In  ale 
With  the  brown  bowl,  and  .■ 


harge.1  wllh  WnrriKii  atale. 
JJ.  Jamon,  (iypatet  Metamorptioaed. 
la  dainty  doe  to  be  taken 
By  one  that  knowa  not  tterk  beef  from  a  pheaaant. 
Nor  cannot  retlah  hrayyn-t  from  ajubrutia? 

FUtrhrr  antl  Shinty.  Night  Walker,  I.  4. 

bra^gta^  (brag'ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  brag,  c.J 

ir.  Black. 


Brad yp us  (brad'i-pus),  ».  [NIj.,  <  Or.  ;f(Wfli- 
ir.uv-,  slow  of  foot,  <  J(wdi  f,  slow,  +  xoif  (iroct-) 
n  E.  /oof.]  The  typical  genus  of  .the  family 
Bradupodula;  containing  the  ai,  or  threo-toed 
or  collared  sloth,  I).  tridactylHs  or  torqvata*. 

bradyapermatiam  (brad-i-sper'ma-tiim),  s. 

t<  Gr.  3.W"'  f,  slow,  +  trT/m«i(r-),  st-ed,  +  -i*r».] 
n  pathol.,  a  too  slow  emission  of  the  semen, 
brae  (bra),  ».    [—  E.  brai/*,  q.  v.]    The  side  of 
a  hill  or  other  rising  ground;  an  acclivity:  a 
stretch  of  sloping  ground ;  aslope.  [Scotch.] 

O'er  hank  and  bme, 
Uka  are  from  flint  he  glanced  awi 


Scott,  L.  of  tne  L.,  iii.  J2. 

brag  (brag),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bragged,  ppr. 
going.  [<  ME.  braggen,  uragen,  \  OF.  bra- 
r,  flaunt,  brave,  brag.  >  brague,  pleasure, 
amusement,  bragard,  gallant,  gay  (see  brag' 
gart);  of  Oltic  origin:  cf.  W.  bragio,  brag,  alio 
brae,  boastful,  =  u.  bragaim,  I  boast,  =  Bret. 
itraga,  flaunt,  strut,  walk  i>omnously,  wear  fine 
clothes ;  related  to  Gael,  nragh,  a  burst,  explo- 
sion, and  thnit  ult.  to  E.  break,  Icel.  braka, 
creak,  etc.  Cf.  crack,  boast,  as  related  to  crack, 
break  with  a  noise.  See  bray'*,  bratcll,  and 
brave.]  L  inn-anx.  1.  To  use  boastful  lan- 
guage; speak  vaingloriously  of  one's  self  or 
belongings ;  boast ;  vaunt :  used  absolutely,  or 
followed  by  of,  formerly  sometimes  by  on: 
as,  to  brag  of  a  good  hbrse,  or  of  a  feat  of 


fol.68.    Al  so  used  adverbial  I  v. 

Seeat  bow  bract  yood  BuD.N:ke  bearea, 
So  amirke,  ao  atuoothe,  hit  pricked  earva? 

.•iytuarr,  Shep.  I.-*].,  Keb. 

Bragantia  (bra-gan'shi-ft),  ».    [NL.]   A  genus 
of  undershrubo,  of  the  natural  order  .-Jrwifofo. 
cAiacTtr.  including  three  or  four  siieoien  of  the 
East  Indies.  II.  Umentota  is  very  bitter,  and  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagoguc. 
bragaudt.  bragawdt,  »•   Same  as  braggt  t*. 
bragay  (ora-ga'),  w.     [R.  dial.;  origin  un- 
known.]   A  local  Englisli  name  of  the  gadoid 
ttsh  otherwise  called  the  bib. 
braggadocio  (brag-a-do'shio),  n.     [<  Bragga- 
docnio,  name  of  a  boastful  character  in  the 
"Faerie  (^ueene"  (ii.  3);  coined  by  Spenser  < 
E.  6ra</,  with  an  Italian-seeming  termination.] 
I.  A  boasting  fellow;  a  braggart. 

What  raltlinj;  tliimdervlappe  breaktv  fr.nu  hit  Up«? 
O  1  'tis  native  lo  hi«  part.    For  acting  a  ni'iderue  l>r«^- 
yait«a  ...  It  may  aernw  Ui  aulte. 

Af.icjf.»i.  Anb.nloaiHl  Melllda,  Ind  ,  p  4. 
The  world  almunda  In  terrible  fanfamru.  In  the  nuuqae 
4.1  men  of  honour  ;  but  tlieae  bra>x,ad*jf\o*  are  caay  I,.  l» 
detected.  .Sir  K.  L  Ktlranffc. 

S.  Empty  boasting ;  brag:  as,  " tiresome  brag- 
gadocio, Bultecr,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  iv.  2. 

He  ahook  hU  flat  at  Lord  Wlcklow  and  quoted  Cicero- 
nian arrtm7rt.ftir.".t#. 

TSarod.,  .juoted  In  Rllnbargh  Her  .  CIAIII.  514. 

braggardt  (brag'ftrd), 
of  braggart. 

braggardiset,  «.  [<  OF.  bragardisr,  <  liragard, 
Drugging:  see  braggart.]  Bragging;  braggar- 
dism.  Mitwhcu. 

braggardiamt  (brag'Sr-dizm),  n.  [<  braggard 
+  -i»w.l  Boast  fulness;  vain  ostentation:  as, 
"  what  oraf/mirf/isiw  is  thisf  "  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V., 
ii.  4.   Also  braggartum.  • 

(brag  itii ),  a.  and  n.  •  [Formerly  brag- 
';  =  MD.  braggacrd,  a  fop,  <  OF.  bragard, 
gay,  gallant,  flaunting,  also  braggard,  bragging, 
braggadocio-like,  <  bragucr,  flaunt,  brag :  see 
6rn<7,  r.  The  E.  braogard,  braggart,  as  a  noun, 
is  practically  a  vnr.  of  braggery  L  a.  Boast- 
ful ;  vauntingly  ostentatious. 

Shout  that  hla  fwn^ort  hntt*  are  put  to  root ' 

Ilia  empire  haagonedown  !   K.  II.  .Si«f./.ird,  Casaar. 

Talking  of  hlnwelf  and  hia  plana  with  targe  and  brart- 
ffarl  ragnencaa.  ItavrtU,  Modern  lnatancc,  vi. 

II.  n.  A  boaster;  a  vaunting  fellow. 

Who  kiiowa  lilniat  lf  a  brawtirt. 
Let  him  fear  Uil>  ;  fur  It  will  come  u.  paaa, 
Tliat  every  bmpjaxt  aliall  Ih>  f.Hinil  an  aav. 

ahai..  All  a  Well,  W.  J. 


braggingly  (brag'ing-li),  atlr.  In  a  bragging 
manner;  boaxtitigly. 

bragleea  (bntg'les)i  n.  [<  brag  +  -lc*t.]  With- 
out bragging  or  ostentation.  [Rare.] 

/"»,  Hi.- bruit  1h.  Hevtura  atom  -  and  by  Achillea. 
Ajax.  If  It  Iw  ao,  yrt  bntgUu  let  It  I*. 

Shak  ,  T  and  c..  v  in, 

braglyt  (brag'li),  f«ir.  [<  ftrojj,  a.,  +  -It/".] 
Bravely;  finely. 

How  bragty  it  [a  hawtliornl  begina  to  bu.L 

Sifnrrr,  Shcp.  Cat,  March. 

bragott,  «.    Same  as  braggrt'*. 

braguette  (bra-get'),  n.    [OF. :  see  bracket*.] 

A  piece  of  armor  corresponding  to  a  eod-pieee. 

Also  written  brayrtte  Qrest  br»xuett«,  a  name 

aoin.-tim.-a  given,  at  tfw  rtid  of  the  fourteenth  century.  1" 
the  Uaaeta,  when  developed  Into  a  M.rt  of  akirt.    Nee  bra 


A  Scotch 


cr*nnwr*. 

bragwortt  (brag'wirt),  ». 
braggrfi. 

Brabma1,  Brabm  (bra'mft,  briim),  n.  [Hind. 
Irrukm,  brahwa,  <  Skt.  brah  man  (nora.  bran' ma ), 
nent.,  devotion,  adoration,  worship,  prayer, 
sacred  word,  divine  science,  tbeoaopny,  "the 
ini|>ersnnal  di\inity;  referred  to  the  y  brih. 
Itark,  be  thick,  great,  strong,  >  brihtwt,  great, 
mighty,  lofty,  ult.  akin  to  AS.  beorg,  E.  barrtiic, 
a  hill,  mound:  see  fcurrotr'.]  In  Hindu  reli- 
gion, the  highest  object  of  puilowiphic  ailora- 
tinn ;  the  im personal  and  alwolulc  divinity ;  the 
ineffable  essence  of  the  sacred.    Also  llrama. 

Brahman  o>r-'roa),  a.  (Hind.  Brah-md.  <  Skt. 
brahman'  (nam.  bruhmtV),  most'.,  one  who  prays 
or  worships,  a  pray-er,  wondiiper.  directing 
priest,  overseer  of  sacred  things,  also  the  im- 
Iiersonal  divinity.]  In  later  Hindu  religion  or 
theotopky,  the  personified  Bmhtn;  the  divini- 
ty conceived  as  a  god ;  the  creator,  rnknown  m 
the  ..bier  aacre.1  literature.  Brahma  hec.roe*  liy  .leirreea 
an  .d.ject  of  a4lorattolt  to  the  Brahiuam.  and  la  artificially 
comldned  into  a  uimurti  or  trinity  ulth  \  ialmuan.lNlva. 
being  regarded  aa  Creab>r.  while  Vlnhnu  I*  l're«-r»er.  and 
Nlva  la  Ueatroyer.  >  trail  ma  waa  never  u..r«iiltH'.l  by  the 
people,  and  only  one  temple  aacred  to  him  la  known.  By 
m.Klcm  llindiia  he  la  represented  aa  a  red-colored  llgure, 
with  four  lieada  and  four  anna,  and  often  accompanied  by 
hia  vehicle,  tlie  a* an.    Day  of  Bratima.   ^ee  da»l. 

brahma8  (bra ''mil),  n.  [An  abbreviation  of 
Brahmaputra.]  A  variety  of  the  domestic  hen, 
of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  class. 

The  fijAf  brah  ma*  are  white  and  black  In  color,  tin-  black 
apiH-ariiiK  on  the  Iiackle  feathers  aa  a  rich  »tr1|ie.  heavier 
In  the  lieu  than  In  the  cock. and  alio  III  the  wlng  primariea, 
tlie  upper  »el.  of  the  "iidarlcs.  and  In  Uic  ull.  the  tickle* 
of  the  cock  Iwlng  »!.■»}•  iir.'eti  black.  The  .f.ir»  brakmo 
coek  ahowa  a  tireaat  ot  an|M  Ida.  k  or  Hack  mottled  with 
white,  hackle  and  aaddle  silver  white,  wlng-bowa  white, 
Tenddack,  primanea  and  aecundalics  Idiu'k 
rhlte.  tali  gViaay  green-black  ;  while  the  hen 


white,  harl 
edgedh"th' 


^{-J-*-**  braggartly  (brag'lrt-U),  a.  [<  braggart  +  4,1.]    t^^JSS  ^^LX^L"^ 
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Brahmalc 

Brahmaic  (bra-ma'ik),  a.  [<  Brahma^  +  -tr.] 
Brali  manic. 

Brahman,  Brahmin  (bra 'man,  -min),  n.  [For- 
merly al-io  Brarhman,  Braekman,  etc.  (I..  Brarh- 
mancr,  Brachmane*,  Or.  Bparuurtf,  pi.) ;  <  Himl. 
brahman,  corruptly  banian,  <  tSkt.  brfikmntm' ,  xu. 
•brdhmani',  f. ),  <  brah'maH,  prayer,  etc.:  ace 
AraAiNil,  Brahm.]  A  member  of  the  sacred  or 
sacerdotal  easto  anions  the  Hindus.  Krom  i.-Wk 
In  Hi.-  liegliniliui  Individual!  ami  fiuuUica  diattiiirutarw-d  l  .r 
wladoin,  win.  titv.  Anil  ixM-tic  power,  lliey  imulually  con- 
solidated their  influence  and  hecame  a  strictly  hereditary 
ctia,  hoi  linn  in  tlkcir  hands  llw  muii.lry  o<  lioly  thine,, 
the  ciMtidy  of  the  script  urei  ami  know  Inlet  of  their  aacmt 
anil  learned  dialect,  an>l  tlx'  lierfoniumc  of  the  latriUi-e. 


prop. 
Brahn 


Tlu-y  were  held  to  lie  created  fp'lll  llu.'  luuUIll  "f  Hraluna, 

to  !»•  liiv^.lni.le.  an.l  entitled  to  the  wonlilp  of  ttit-  other 
ruin.  Theoretically,  the  llfr  t.f  a  Ktxlillian  waadilldcd 
Into  four  tUgct,  tluisti  <>f  Undent.  Iioum  holder,  anchorite, 
ami  ascetic  In  later  time*  111*-  relation*  and  oo-uiiwtiooi 
of  Uie  casle*  have  U-»-onie  much  i-onfim-d.  ami  Itruliiiiam 
am  tn  lie  found  tu  every  grade  of  dignity  anil  of  very  va- 
rloiw  n»Hlca  of  life.  There,  an*  niany  iiutidlvisioni  of  Uie 
caste,  more  or  lets  Isolated,  ami  refusing  intercourse  with 
mm  another.  AJan  written  ftrninnt.  -  BnUUBJUl't-bead, 
lilt'  name  given  In  India  tc  the  seed  of  MoninryUM,  made 
Into  rvaarli-*  fur  the  prtcats,  and  Into  bracelets,  uecklacca, 
etc. 

Brahman  a  (hra'nia-nil).  *.  [Hkt.  Bra'  hmana, 
.  the  dictum  of  a  priest, <  brakman',  a  priest, 
timan.j  One  of  the  prose  portions  of  tho 
Vedas,  which  contain  injunctions  for  tho  per- 
formance of  sacrifices,  and  explain  their  origin 
and  the  occasions  on  which  the  mantras  had  to 
be  used,  sometimes  adding  illustrations  and 
legends,  and  sometimes  mystical  and  philo- 
sophical speculations. 

Brahmanee  (brii'roa-ne),  *.  [Also  Brahminet, 
<  Hiud.  brdhmani.  brahmni,  corruptly  bdmni,  < 
Skt.  brdhmani',  fern,  of  brdhmana',  a  Brahman.] 
A  woman  of  the  Brahman  caste ;  the  wife  of  a 
Brahman. 

My  niutlirr  waa  a  BnAmaitr,  hut  tho  clam  to  my  father 
Mali 

ahe  wai  saved  from  t lie  sack  of  Julleaar  when  a  thousand 
Hindoo,  fell.         Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  OKI  llndarce. 
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broden),  move  to  and  fro,  vibrato,  brandish, 
draw,  weave,  braid,  turn,  change,  etc.,  =  OS. 
brcgda*  =  OFries.  brida  =  h><.  brtulm  —  OHO. 
brctta*  —  Icel.  brcgdha.  draw,  weave,  braid, 
etc.:  orig.  'movo  quickly  to  and  fro,  glance'; 
cf.  Icel.  braga,  flicker ;  prob.  from  same  root 
as  frrif/Afl,  q.  v.  Cf.  abraid  and  upbraid.  The 
word  took  in  A.S.  and  MK.,  and  in  later  dial. 
uw>,  a  great  variety  of  senses,  all  arising  ult. 
from  that  of  'quick  motion.'  Other  forms,  obs. 
or  dial.,  are  brcatft,  bretd,  brtdf  ",  lirouii,  broKil, 
broitl,  etc. :  see  also  broitlrr,  brouder,  browdcr.'] 

1.  truiM.  If.  To  take,  draw,  null,  or 
quickly;  reach;  throw;  cast;  brandish. 

lie  ryt  |rMc4li|  hi»  uner*  fcnif(-/irw. 

A'inrt  .tfuatiiufcr,  1.  7:t7S- 
Illr  kerctief  of  hlr  heed  ahe  >.ntytlr. 

rtmi/rr,  Man  uf  t^iw'l  Tale,  1.  73». 

2.  To  weave  by  passing  three  or  more  strands, 
strips,  or  lines  of  over  and  under  each  other 
alternately;  plait;  interlace:  as,  to  braid  the 
hair,  straw,  tape,  etc. 

Brawl  your  loeka  with  roar  twine. 

JWiifiin,  «'oniu«,  1.  104. 

3.  To  form  by  braiding;  interweave  the  ma- 
terial of  in  strain  Is  or  strips:  as,  \<ibraid& straw 
hat  or  a  nig. — 4.  In  domtxtic  ceo*.,  to  beat  and 


brain 

braiding  machine  (brft'ding-ma-sMn'),  *.  1. 
A  machine  for  weaving  braid,  or  for  covering 
tubes,  cords,  or  wires  with  a  flat  or  round 
plaiting.  —  2.  A  machine  for  sewing  braid  upon 
a  fabric ;  a  braider. 

braidism  (bra'diam),  ».    L^ron-  James  liraia 
of  Manchester,  Eng.,  who  published  his  inves- 
tigations in  11-4.1.]    Hypnotism  (which  seo). 
braidist  (bra'dist),  n.    [As  brakt-i»m  +  -««.] 
A  hypnotist  or  hypuotizer. 
Braid's  Bquint.   See  mjuint. 
braik  (hrak),  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  brake*. 
brail  (bral), ».    [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  brayte,  < 
ME.  fcrajfr,  <  OF.  bra'ul,  braM,  braifct,  braoiel, 
braieul,  a  cincture,  orig.  for  fastening  breechea 
(cf.  brayrtte,  mini.  E.  brautltc,  the  nap  of  trou- 
sers), <  braie  (>  E.  hraifl,  q.  v.),  <  L  braetr. 

weibrartr.brtrek.]    I.  Xaut.,  one  of 
•    fast  to  the  after-lewh  of  a 


(brii'man-es),  n.    [<  Brahman  + 
•*.<*,]    Same  as  Bra&manet. 
Brahmanic,  Brahmanical  (bril-man'ik.  -i-kal), 
a.    [<  Brahma*  4-  -ic,  -ieal.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Brahman*  or  to  their  doctrines,  worship, 
and  polity.    Also  Brahmiuir,  Brahmi*iral. 
Brahmanlgm  (bra'man-izm),  ».    [<  Brahma* 
+  -•*«.]    The  religion  or  system  of  doctrines 
of  tho  Brahmans;  tho  social  system  of  ancient 
India,  with  the  Brahmans  a 
Aluo  BrahtHiMtxm. 
BrahmanlBt  (bra'man-ist).  u.    [<  Brahman  + 
-wf.l     An  adhereul  of  Brahmanism.  Also 
Brahminift. 

Brahmin,  BrahmlniC,  etc.  8eel9ra*»»aii,  Bro*. 
manic,  etc. 

brahminy  (brit'mi-ni),  a.  [Ct.  Hind,  brdhmani, 
the  wife  of  a  Brahman,  also  a  ghost :  see  Brah- 
manee  and  Brahma.]  Devoted  to  Siva  by  thn 
Brahmans:  as,  a  brahminy  bull  Branmlny  duck. 

the  t'auarm  rri/iV.i,  orriuMy  alwhlrake.  ^BT-ahml-iy  ldt«, 
an  Kant  llxlian  lilnl  of  pre).  Uie  llaluftnr  iWiu,  revir- 
enml  by  the  Hirtilua  aa  u>ml  to  Vblliiiil. 
Brahmoiam  (brii'itio-ixm),  n.  [<  Brahma(-So- 
maj)  +  **.]  The  teneUt  of  the  Bnthmo- 
SomaJ. 

Brahmo-Somaj  (brti'mo-aA-mSj'),  a.  [<  Hind. 
brahmu,  Bnihma  (prayer),  +  mmt\j,  soeietv.  **- 
sembly,  lit.  a  worshiping  assembly.  See  Brah- 
mal.  Brahman.]  A  monotheistic  religion  in 
India,  whleh  originated  with  Kaiah  Ram Mohun 
Koy,  a  Hindu  reformer,  who  died  in  1k:«,  and 
received  a  new  impulsw  and  a  new  dir-s  tion 
under  his  successor,  KeshubCliunder  Sell,  who 
died  in  lMMTi.  Tlie  in>«llca]  the..|<n-y  of  thr  Itntlimo- 
SoinaJ  can  only  lie  tiixiiinulely  tUtcd  in  the  lanirnai-t-  of 
DcLlilenUl  phil f.«i|ihj.  Ila  lundamtiilal  lellel  la  tin'  uni 
venal  prcfcriKc  of  Uie  Invine  h|>irtt,  who  iM-rvailei  all  nil- 
ture  and  Itunlret  all  who  are  willhtit  to  ri-ceUt  lilm.  >laii 
la  equipped  for  thiB  t*uriMj>9<.'  with  a  fife-nit)  of  Hitrltual  In- 
aiuht.  a  faith  fanilK , .  afl->l  lo>]4rallon  ia  a  nniver- 

sal  fact,  ami  all  the  irreat  world  -teai  In  M  liam-  Ih  i  ii  d!>  In.  I) 
lim|iiri"l  |ir<>|i<i'  l«  .  all  th«  umtt  «-iM  r<  Union*  contain 
•..in.'  itlnne  truth  ;  mi  l  In  all  tin  ir  sr-al  ««'  Tiuiu  nu  thi-r« 
la  noiike  iiplritqal  !•  li'-nt.  It  In  li"t  .d.i\r  wln-tlnr  i"hn*t 
U  o-wardi-il  an  »»ni)pfy  tile  nr-'ftlc»t  of  tit- -*o  ueiplrt-O  |im- 
pln-u.  it  a*  *om>  thltin  nmrv  s-one  utt,-ran'-i  i  indi'  at.- 
a  ri-'-'«nlti' m  "f  ?iu  t  lLtrart.T  an  dlvlio-.  Hie  Itralini". 
honiaj  dlft.-m  fron  U  lun  in  tcnrtiinir  tlif  fM-rsoiml  i->.iu- 
nimili'ii  of  tin-  noiil  »ii!i  a  jwr«"tiBl  '..-I.  atnl  froni  i'lirt* 
tuniltv  In  iii.t  ten.  liitiir  ihv  i>|-  '  ili-  ti'v.  Iitli.ii  of  a  rvin.  dv 
lor  «i  i  It  In  m  a-.*Trr.-*»l» .d>  iol".t.»tiar-y  rrlialon  anil  it  i 
jn-i-n.  'inn;  loot  ^M-.-ti  ari-ohi|>oiii.  d  l.y  worko  -if  f inn  11.  d 
ref'-muil;  in.  oiidi  ;ui  r?n-  uli..titt"li  anioUi*  it*  udlier.  nt*  "1 
P-'lv^mii)  ,f  .  vi«  and  ..t  Idolatry  In  all  iti  f.imii  the  r.- 
f. irtniiti 01  ..f  in.inljii;<-  .  n.t. 'iii«,  nnd  n  ti  iu|« taiii  i'  n-f-TMi. 

braid1  ibra.l  '.  r.  [Early  moil.  E.  also  brai/th, 
brryaV,  hrri>t> .  etc.,  <  ME.  hrnidrn,  brridm,  brnii- 
drn.  hriifdtii.  I'to.,  <  AS.  brn/dan.  brrdan  (prrt. 
brtrgd,  brayi,  pi.  brmjdon,  brndon,  pp.  broijden, 


B.  Anv  plait 
tilolted  liand  of 
nanirinit  liehlnd. 
hy  plaltim;  or 


d  band  or  fillet, 
air,  whether  twine 
(M  A  narrow  tettil 
eauliur  t«welher  ar 


lo»e'ii™ra!lt.. 
frVrriw,  Railaimti  tn 


Sf«-( 


llleally 
I  around  the  1 
liaml  or  tape,  1 
eral  ntntiKla  < 


particularly  to  press 
them  with  a  spoon  through  a  sieve.— Of.  To 


,  I  thlnke  thnu  «U1  fcrdiif 


upbraid;  reproach. 

If  thou  tulki  at  a  little  lonirer. 
mcc  with  the  auullii:  of  Ilia  life. 

Itrrmtr.  tr.  of  (Jtilntn*  fnrUut.  vtli, 
few  love  to  hear  the  nili-a  they  love  to  act; 
T would  'liniiii  youraett  tiai  near  for  like  to  tell  1L 

.Witt.,  1'erltlea,  I.  1. 

Braided  rug,  a  nut  or  mat  for  Uie  flour,  formed  hy  hrald- 
In*  »trt[»  of  woolen  or  ullk  fahnea,  ami  afbrwanl  »i  »Uiu 
them  k -get her  -  To  tvrald  SU  Cath«rln«  «  tresses,  t  • 

live  a  itrgta. 

Thou  art  loo  fair  to  tirauf  St.  Catharine  t  trrurj. 

Lan._lfrlt.iu-,  Kvaiigillne,  II.  1. 

II.  infroaj.  If.  To  movo  quickly;  start;  rush. 

Whan  ihe  aauixh  tweyae  rome  hlr  to  aocour,  ahe  liraietf 
rudely  oole  of  thelre  llauilea.    Mr  rim  (E.  K.  T.  8.  X  Hi.  «M. 


lore-and-aft  sail,  and  led  through  blocks  on  th» 
mast  or  gaff  down  to  the  deck,  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing in  the  sail :  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  head  of 
a  jib  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  trrnit,  arrre  ltauled  up.  and  all  the  light  liarnla  In 
"  watch  sent  out  on  the  gaff  to  paaf  Uie  cai- 
R  //.  /Mm,  Jr..  IK  fore  the  \laat,  p.  is; 


dlM"-cl  W..I  out  of  hl«  wit  to  (»eu,/e. 

f'Aiiwv/-,  TMlllta,  Iv.  •!»). 

2t.  To  start  suddenly  (out  of  sleep);  awake. 
With  the  talk  rlaiht  out  of  ,1,  ,h-  Mie  fcrnyf/. 

ClntHi-er,  Kei.-Vi.  il  Talc,  t.  9ftj>, 

3.  To  nauseate;  desire  to  vomit.  [lYov.  Eng.] 
—  4.  To  be  like;  resemble  in  appearance  or 
character.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
braidl  (brad),  *.  [<  VIE.  braid,  brrid,  <  AS. 
brtrtl,  brnl  (for  'brin/d,  'bregd),  trick,  deceit, 
aebrcgd,  qnick  motion,  trick,  deceit  (=r  Icel. 
oragdh,  a  quick  motion,  trirk,  scheme),  <  f*r<<;- 
dim  —  Icel.  brcgdha,  move  quickly,  etc.:  sec 
iirmdl,  r.]    If.  A  quick  motion;  a  start. 

She  waketh,  walwIUl,  makelh  many  a  braydt. 

Chaucer.  Uoud  Women,  L  U<14. 

2f.  A  moment. 

But  eurtola,  dehnnalr.  and  vertuonn : 

Hyl  uHunil  w  i  ll  tiy  hy»  workm  .M-he  fcmufe. 

Ham.  «/  f'arlruan  (K.  F.  T.  SI,  I.  «'£». 
Kor  aa  I  todalnrly  went  in  haml  therewith,  and  made  it 
In  a  fo-eiJe,  .Vic  T.  M.„y,  Worka  1 1X.Z). 

i  (of  work);  ajob.-4f.  A  trick ;  de- 


2.  In  falconry :  {a)  A  pitve  of  leather  used  to 
bind  up  a  hawk's  wing,  (b)  [<  E.  brayeul,  "the 
parts  or  feathers  about  the  Hanks  fundament, 
called  by  our  falconers  the  brayl  in  a  ahoil - 
winged  and  the  pnnncl  in  a  lnng-wiii«ed  hatik" 
(rolgravc).l  The  mass  »f  feathers  about  a 
hawk's  fundament;  the  crissum  of  a  falcon, 
brail  (bral),  cf.  [<brail,  a.]  1 .  To  fasten  up 
(the  wings  of  a  bird). —  2.  S'aul.,  to  haul  in  by 
means  of  the  brails:  usually  followed  by  up. 

These  tnadea  laatcd  nearly  all  the  way  ...  to  Ihe  line ; 
hlowhut  atcadily  on  our  starboard  quarter  fi>r  three  weeka, 
without  our  atartins  a  lirace.  or  even  fcrai/in?  down  the 
BkyMUa.  «.//.  Dana.  Jr..  Before  the  Mail.  p.  Ml. 

brain  (l»r*n),  n.  [<  ME.  ornia,  orcta,  fcrojrar, 
earlier  frrorca,  <  AS.  bra^gen,  Itregen,  brrrgn  = 
OFries.  brcin  =  MI),  brrghen,  breghc,  D.  brri* 
=  M^I/0.  bregm,  braaen",  I/».  or««»m,  brri.rn, 
Irrain ;  not  in  U.  or  Scand. ;  root  unknown.]  1. 


(at  A 
und  or 
•rraeil 

r  >iik. 


cotton,  wo.il.  or  other  inntehul.  used  rr  trinunUut  for  trar- 
itii'nli,  for  iilii)  lace*,  etc.  tr)  straw  or  other  Nimilar  ma- 
terial plaited  Into  band*  for  use  in  making  Ixinneta  or  Iratt. 
6.  A  wicker  guard  for  protecting  trees  newly 
grafted.    [Prov.  Eng.l  -  in  a  braid t,  at  a  braid', 

In  a  moniriit :  on  the  Umlaut.    Hum.  oj  t/tr  lto*r. 
braid't  (brad),  a.   [An  adj.  use  of  ^j«|t,  a.,  4, 
deceit.]    Deceitful;  crafty. 

Hlii'-e  Fn-tu  hmeli  are  »o  tovii.f. 

Marry  that  will.  1  live  and  die  a  tnniit 

Slink..  AH  »  Well.  iv.  I 

braid-  (bradl,  a.    Broail.  [Scotch.] 
braid-bonnet  (brad'hou'el ),  n.   Same  as  fcon- 

III  f./dfYV. 

braid-comb  (Virad'koni),  *.   A  lmek  comb  for  a 

woman's  hair, 
braider  (bra MM,  ».  One  who  or  that  whieh 
limids;  sjicifleully,  an  attaehinent  to  n  sew- 
itig-maehine  for  guiding  n  braid  which  is  to  be 
wwed  on  or  inio  the  work, 
braiding  fbraMiugl,  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  braidl, 
I'.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or  attaching  braids. 
—  2.  Braids  collectively. 

A  pull, man  i  n>.  |..pcd  in  nioauu-hliai,  whuki  r*  fur 


-   I  upcei  pun  nf  * 
all  J  -JO**  l«tr.K  rctote  I 

lerrlruni.  >t  M  i  it,  cr  .(^-t.  *V  ■»  n^'  IK*         "I 'ilel  I 


.1  tr 


«.l  .ill, 


.  <  IK  rly'.t  h 


A,  terr'icll^r  ,  or  lil'.k 
U  ;  Vi  >r,  ci»il_IU  .iMr^i 
ut  IS*  tinn-i!  irffse, ,  F.  !•>!>  ■ 


111  anat.,  the  soft  grayish  and  whitish 
ing  the  cranial  cavity  of  a  vertebrate, 
ing  of  ganglionic  nerve-cells  and  ner 
with  the  requisite  sustentacular  and 


fiii- 
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tissue :  the  ».nrepb».on  (which  nee) ;  the  part  of 
the  ce«>brrr<<puial  axis  which  is  contained  in 
i.  It  1>  divided  1.)  anatomist* 
glen,  comprising  the  cerebral  lu  ll 


rfesr  of  IIiuhi  |Mfc 
A,  hoaurl  Vi*  nf  reretstrar ;  S.  temporal 
lobe  at  —tm*.  "cpuriiUvi  hum  by  die  ^jV- 
vrsn  flnn ;  f  t,  crepe*  ralfcrarrrr  —  rts  h>rv 
esd ;  iTe.  .:ereheuum :  Jt,  nrrnSulLi  «J-4orrr{a. 
I* ;  c\  IrtturUrry  body :  /.  itlatrtor*  ~  lierre  " 
;  m  c  »lU.l  —  nrrhsr  oifsctnry  Irrha,  or  raormr- 
cepharon  t :  //,  opek  nerve,  after  oecvnsrr- 
Udo  rrvth  Itr  fellow  at  the  tt.ur*rr>  t  ///.  ttorro- 
ocuiraomr;  pausr-uc  nana;  trvgemt- 
BAl'flrwUcUl  serve :  *  'I,  aMirurnt  Km ;  I'll, 
facial  nerve;   >'///.  auilitary    serve:  /.T. 


A I  mtti  ;  ,1', 


nyiKwro«Ml  Irene.  The 
■rear?//  ere  lie  ctrrpura 
Ufm  Uw  pnnr  Varolii. 


(or  l»UTBl  li.lv.  • 
o(  Hi*  corebniuii 

with  tho  Olfactory 
lobes  ;  (S)  the  Ika- 
/  a  mi  t  n  f  /  p Art  1  o  n, 
comprising  the 

tbahunl  optici, 

and  other  pnrU 
■boat  the  third 
ventricle;  (3)  the 
Mesvnrr'iiAalr.ii, 
comirrising  the 
wrU  about  the 
ft>  l»l»n  aqueduct, 
corpora  quadrt- 
gcnolna  abovo  and 
crura  cerebri  Ire- 
low ;  (4)  tho  ei> 
rneeurWrrri,  com- 
prising tbc  cere- 
belluiu  and  pooi 
Varolii;  and(ft)|]ie 
metrntrphnltm  or 
rrarafsiita  otVrOrtoa- 

la,  extending  from 
the  put»  tu  tho 
foramen  magnum. 
The  rjcvtacncoiiha- 
Ino  la  now  Qsually 
divided  Into  the 

rAitMniDrperoirrn.  OT 

olfactory  lobce, 
and  pnarenivuha- 


Ion  proper. 


r"/-^  tljala(M.rrfi>|*»' 
•y'"—  laalavieall*?!.. 
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the  latter,  threw  r.f  sight  are  connected  wtth  the  hinder 
part  of  the  thalamus.  Tire  nates  arc  Involved  in  the  ilght- 

llinetlon,  slid  tbr  testes  rcrlu  to  have  close  rclstroJls  vrltll 
the  stimuli  enteritis  try  the  auditory  nerve.  The  ecrebel 
lum  la  i-oncevTrcd  with  the  coordinntion  id  muscular  con. 
traetiiMia  in  the  rarrylus  ciut  of  voluntary  action*,  virile 
the  luedtdla  nldonstula  ontitaiikj  a  Inrttc  uiunt*-rof  center* 
for  comparatively  rJui|rle  functions,  as  vasomotor  action, 
cardiac  action,  respiration-  rbtilulllioll.  etc.  alt-.  ml 

Hurler  ervn-/A..i«r.)  Ktvmii  It*  o.iii|dciliy,  (he  brain  u  mm 
ally  spoken  of  in  the  plural  In  certain  relation. ;  an,  U.  brat 

out  I*  t.>  rack  one's  JrcairrJ. 

2.  In  oitoiN.,  the  principal  franflion  of  the  ncr- 
tous  syatptn,  situated  in  the  head,  over  th«> 
CrUrphatrUrt,  and  formod  by  the  coalrxci-u.-p  of 
er  vcml  aunni-OrU>|ihaKeal  Rantflia,  Tbc  iwn. •  uf 
the  eye*  and  luitennru  arc  directly  tvinnect^d  with  It,  an.1 
It  irlvea  off  two  Inferior  l.i*anchc«  which  Riimmn.1  tlic 
i».plirrt(ua  and  udltc  beneath  In  lire  «il«w.ph»irral  trao. 
Itlron.  SoirvctiDrea  tliia  timlttcllon  la  reptard.-.!  aa  a  part  of 
(!•«<  hraln.  Iroltut  .IUUnitiil«lu«l  a»tlwrcr/W/Mm,  whUcthc 
pnticliral  <<r  nirpcr  Kanwllon  to  call.-.!  the  rvrv&rvjm. 

3.  The  same  or  a  corresponding  portion  of  tho 
nervous  system  in  many  other  invcrtfbraUMr. — 

4.  Understanding;  intellectual  power;  fancy; 
nly  in  the  plural:  as,  a 

dull,"  .Sco«. 

find  will  be  worshipped  and  aerved  accorllrag  to  hla  pre- 

■tcrlpl  word,  and  not  accotrllnc  to  the  (rrar  n  of  man. 

ju   . u.    r.i 


brain-fever  (brSn'fe'v*r).  it. 
the  brain:  phrenitia;  menintritis. 
braiaM  <i>ninj),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bvainged, 
wrTorniuginii.  [Connected  with  trrninytll,  rush 
bendlong;  as  u  noun,  rushing  headlong,  doing 
anything  carelessly;  origin  obscure.]  To  do 
something  noisily  and  hiirrieHly,  especially 
through  anger,  bnrnn.  [Scotch.] 
brainlah  (bra'nish),  a.  [<  brain  +  -4ekK) 
Headstrong;  oaasionate;  also,  perhaps,  un- 
real; brain-sick.  [Hare.] 

In  his  IrrafrttiA  apprehension,  kills 
in.       Sana-.. " 


man  of  braina;  "my  brain  is  too  ( 


Til. 


1(41 

_  rtrea- 
ortraoian.  By  Hut 
tbc  crrencephalnn  of  the  above  nnoimcla. 
trim  rs  calh.d  nrereirocpAouim,  and  the  ocit  acgiivent  ttbc 
ttf  thl  Is  then  named  MyraVaeeprWIon.  Oowmun  En«lUh 
erraivalentsof  the  above  five  rregTiKnUarc/o>-rt.rarrr,  'freeerl- 
orain.  mrrftrrain,  Jtindbratn,  uid  vfirrhrain ;  these  arc 
terms  tranalated  directly  fruio  tire  nurrieirclalnre  of  tbc 
Gennao  anatomiaia.  who  call  them  reaptxtively  tunlei  - 
hint,  nritekrnhim,  miKeMrm,  ariUerairn.  and  rKrcaat'ni. 
Haockel  calls  Uieia  jm./cjwyoV,  ^rmfuiwycAe.  rrv*'swyc*». 
nsrtdapnirAe,  and  e/^peavae.  Thcae  five  aeicniciiU  arc  fitii  - 
datncntally  dMInct,  and  eorrrapoiid  t^rnryolnctcally  br 
aa  many  onrelreal  vaatclaa  or  trraln-Maddrn.  which  arise 
frnoi  three  prlmltiva  vesicles  by  aulrdlvision,  Tbc  sim- 
plest and  a  onmiwrn  division  of  the  brain  Is  into  I  lie  ce- 
reorum  or  hnuQ  proper,  Urfl  eerrrWluiw  or  little  bealli,  the 
jpons  t'oTroVii,  and  the  medutla  otVonoatrr.  (9er'  cuts  Ollder 
embral  and  eurprsa)  Tire  human  brain  la  distlnKttlabvd 
for  the  relatively  c  iron  nous  slae  arid  surf  a<v/^oniple\lty  rd 
the  cvrelrrurji  or  pruseiiLx.phalon,  which  completely  oovera 
the  corvlMlluni  and  olfactory  Mica,  and  is  marked  try 
many  de*p  flaanrva  or  sulct  separatlnrr  kjtI  or  convolu- 
tinns,  The  cefrtmmi  Is  dlvdlcd  Into  riuht  and  left  haJvets, 
or  <v ret.cnl  beadsphcrrar,  connected  by  the  areat  trans- 
verse oovnmsiaure  or  carpas  callirsum.  Each  hemlsphrTe 
la  divided  Into  three  primary  lobes,  frontal,  parietal,  and 
occlpitad,  and  many  mora  detailed  subdlvisluna  of  ha  sur- 
face) are  reeoifiilaerl.  The  Interior  of  the  brain  (which  Is 
primitively  liollow)  is  traversed  In  Uie  adult  by  a  act  or 
system  of  connected  cavttlea  known  m  svrrtrvrfai  or  oWua. 
The  tlrat  ami  second  of  thoao  ar»  the  rtfht  and  lalt  vvti- 
tri«lsrt  of  the  homlspbcrea,  or  jreorvaf ira ;  tho  third  la  the 
rli'ayrWfa ;  th.  fourth  Is  the  tpkaalia  ;  pasaages  crmnectliiit 
thcaa  are  the  foramina  of  Monro  and  the  aqueduct  of  fiyl- 
villa.  The  bmin  and  adjoining  portions  rrf  Uie  spinal  cord 
jrlve  riao  to  12  pairs  of  nerves,  called  crania!  nerree  lrr>- 
cauac  they  entente  from  foramina  In  the  base  of  the  skull. 
<.S««  (vaars!.)  rtrain  aulrstruica  is  of  iwo  kinds,  ffnty  itrui- 
alionic  or  cellular  nerve-tlaaue,  aisd  whit«  r^jminlaauniJ  .re 
fibrous  nerve-tisane.  The  stray  matter  which  Invests  the 
ccrvtmiiii  and  cereballinia  It  also  called  tho  cortical  sub- 
atance,  in  distinction  from  the  whit*  or  medrrirorjr  sulr- 
rrtancn  of  tho  Inteli.rr.  A  brain  la  In  fact  a  collection  of 
grav  gartstia  unitcil  by  white  commlsaurea.  Bealdea  the 
coftoa,  there  are  several  ganglia  or  collections  of  (tmy 
matter  in  the  interior,  as  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic 
thalarni,  the  optic  lobca  or  corpora  qimdriteemlna.  Ibe  cur- 
poru  dkmtjtta  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  corpora  nil  Talis  of 
the  medulla  oldutinta.  Connected  with  the  braiji  arc  two 
tiou-uerToTts  Una ct urea,  the  coivarlain  or  eplphyala  cerebri 
an.1  the  pitiittaxv  body  or  hjrfstMphysda  eerenri.  The  brain 
la  oovereri  by  three  membranes  or  nvrrtsji^ea,  of  which 
the  external  ts  the  duns  mater,  the  middle  the  aracluioid, 
ami  the  Inner  the  put  mater.  Must  mammals  liave  a  brain 
like  thut  of  insw.  bat  la  descend!  mr  the  marantalian  sr-alt: 
the  cerebrum  la^comea  relatively  aaialler  and  has  fewer 
if  any  convolutions,  the  corpus  ralluauin  hecooiea  mill 
aicntary.  and  tho  oltaclory  lobes  enlarge.  <-^ee  cuts  under 
iryrur  and  rsi!cpa. )  In  tho  brain  of  Mrda  ttic  hemlspbcrea 
arc  srix-rtii.  Uirro  is  no  cortuu  rail. .mm  or  pons  %  arolll. 
and  the  optic  lohca  are  of  Iramensc  slie.  There  Is  no  brain 
In  tho  lowest  vertebrate,  A  M/.rYi'<ArlM.  The  average  weight 
of  tho  brain  In  adult  males  of  the  Kuropean  ir\*c  Is  alwut 
1.4UU  grams  ounces);  in  wonicn  abrrut  1.2.'.o  grams 
(44  oancesjL  The  brain  is  In  its  highest  activity  the  oriran 
of  conrrdoiunoss  or  mind,  and  ita  Kcnerai  function  is  that 
of  fumialiiutt  tire  most  cimiplet  and  extensive  ouiitrjinK 
atljnulatioif  of  muscles  an  I  other  active  tlraaea  as  a  re 
sfrotrae.  inorv  or  less  iiiimoiliale,  to  the  most  rvjiiiples  and 
extensive  InromliiK  aeiiaory  stiniulatlon.  With  fuui-tions 
of  this  hiah  dcrftrv..  of  complexity  ato  asaiKiaterl  la  some 
parU  mucii  »lm|der  functions  reacmlilim:  llioee  of  the  r.pS- 
nal  cord.  The  ..lrtcx  of  the  cerebral  1»  tulapberes  i>  tltv 
pui-tlrrn  of  the  brain  in  which  the  moat  complex  c-wrdlna 
lions  aoom  to  t«  elli^lcd.  nn<l  »hl.-li  U  ru.«t  rlirectly  In 
volvod  In  mental  aot*  fertaln  fart*  nf  tho  mrtcv  ar<-, 
,  poecillurly  ivlatcd  l«  certain  sps-cl:rl  Inoomlnit  or 
t  atlmulaUotw,  and  are  called  sensory  r*  motor 
(See  wrr-ira!,  and  cerekro!  io?a/i.-irfi.i«,  ander  !c- 
i.)  The  corpus  strUtaro  Is  usually  reirarded  aa 
especially  concerned  with  stimulations  puesitnt  downward, 
and  the  optic  tbalatnaa  with  those  paasbw  u  pward 


yiajr.  Sandf,  Serrnotia,  lot.  las  It. 

pobon  and  the  dactter  are  atitl  at  hand  to  butcher 
,  when  a  poet  wants  tho  drains  to  save  him. 

iJrydrn,  Prat  to  Don  Sebaatlan- 

To  beat  > r  cudgel  one's  brains,  to  try  earnestly  to  re- 
call or  think  of  something,  or  to  concentrate  one's  attention 
and  thought  upon  it :  as,  he  4*itf  Ais  imrras  for  a  simile. 

(Wiwl  tkg  (mirru  no  more  about  It ;  for  yrmr  dull  ass 
will  n.<  mend  hla  pace  with  beating.  SlUJr.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

To  tUTa  4»ane(hltut)  on  the  hraln,  to  be  extremely  in 
tcrcstcd  in  or  eager  about  aomotlilng :  be  over  rrcTsUteiil 
and  laalona  In  promotlnx  some  ai  lrcme  or  movement :  as, 
br  antu  rrl.rnn  on  l As  Jr.nn  [Collon.]  -  Watsr  OO  the 
brain,  dropsy  of  the  trraln ;  hydrircerrrialus. 
brain  (bran),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  firninps,  daah  out  the 
braina;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  dash  out  the 
brains  of;  kill  by  beating  in  the  skull. 

ill.  t 


to  destroy;  defeat;  balk; 


nf  his  death  .  .  . 

.    .Saul.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  I. 


Hkeabongryllontoaeek 

ro»per,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  xll, 

3.  Figuratively, 
thwart.  [Rare.] 

It  was  tho  swift  celerit 
ITiat  rrrar'n'tf  my  purrro 

3t.  To  get  into  the  brain;  conceive;  under- 
stand. [Rare.] 

Tit  still  a  dream ;  or  rise  such  atnlf  aa  madmm 

Tourruc,  ami  orarn  not.  .that.,  Pymbcllne,  V.  4. 

brain-bladder  (bran'bUd'er),  it.  In  embryot.. 
a  cerebral  vesicle;  one  of  the  hollow  dilated 
portions  of  the  brain  of  any  embryonic  cranial 
vertebrate. 

In  all  Skulled  Animals,  from  the  Cycloaloml  to  Man, 
the  same  parts,  although  in  very  various  brrvna,  develop 
from  these  Ave  original  Ararn-Wsidders. 

Harekrl,  EvoL  of  Man  ( trans. X  II.  SSO. 

braiu-box  O'Tavn'bok*),  t».  The  cranium  proper; 
the  cranial  part  of  the  whole  skull,  containing 
the  brain,  us  distinguished  from  the  facial  parts 
of  tho  same. 

brain-case  i  bran'kis),  n.  Same  an  brata-boj'. 
brain-cavity  ( .rran'kav'i-ti),  i».    1.  One  of  the 

ventricle*  of  the  brain.— 2.  The  interior  of  the 
cranium  or  skull,  containing  the  brain, 
brain-coral  (brwn'kor'al),  it.     The  popular 
name  of  coral  of  the  genus  Meandrina :  so  called 
because  It 
resembles  in 
its  superfi- 
cial appear- 
anee  the  con- 
volutions of 
tho  human 
brain.  The  ge- 
nus is  of  tbc 
family  If enndri. 
rrirftr,  lielorut- 
Ultc  to  the  apo 
rose  dlvlxroti  ..t 
storie-cnrla.   Alarr  called  Vrrinrclciic  and  !rmiris(ori#-«oi.i/. 

brained  <bnind),  n.  [<  bmin  +  -e<P.)  1.  Fur- 
nished with  brains :  used  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion: as,  crack-Arrji'iter/ ;  luireftniiici/.  • 

If  the  oilier  two  Ire  bmirred  like      the  state  tottcn. 

^Ani;. ,  Tcmpr-st,  ill.  i. 

3.  [Pp.  of  brain,  r.l  liaxing  tho  brains  knocked 
or  dashed  out ;  killed  by  a  blow  which 
the  skull. 

brain-fag  (bran'fag).  n.    Mental  fatigue 
overwork. 


In  state,  of  extreme  brain  fag  Ui«  hortaon  U  narbiw,.! 
almost  to  the  paatlng  word,  Jfind,  IX.  i;. 


Tire  unseen  good  old  man.       SnauV..  Uamlet,  iv.  I. 

brainless  fbran'lcs),  a.  f<  MK.  brainlc*  (=  1). 
brnnloos);  <  brain  +  -/««.]  Weak  in  the  brain: 
witlefts;  stupid:  as,  "the  dull  bramleas  Ajar.," 
.Sh«l.,  T.  aud  t:.,  i.  3. 

brainlessnesB  i  bran'les-nes),  >i.  The  state  of 
lieing  brainleas;  lack  of  sense ;  stupidity. 

VV11MT  Indolence  or  6raoriia»trr-as  has  brought  about  a 
perverse  aatUfacUr.lL  Tlu  American,  Vll.  aa. 

brain-maggot  (bran'mag'ot),  n.  Hame  aa  fVraia- 
nvrrm,  1. 

brainpan  (bran'pan),  n.  [<  HE.  frroiiipasivj 
(=  OTrieti.  brmnpanne  =  SlLd.  brtatnpannt, 
lAi.  bragenpanut);  <  brain  +  ix™.  Cf.  equiv. 
AS.  htayoApanne.  the  gkull.  lit.  'head-pan.'J 
That  part  of  the  skull  which  inelosei.  the  brain; 
the  cranium. 
My  trroin-prtn  bad  been  deft  with  a  brown  Mil. 

SArt*.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  10. 
I  learnt  mutv  from  ber  In  a  flash. 
Than  If  my  brainpan  were  aa  empty  hull 
And  every  Mate  tumbled  a  science  In. 

Tennyson,  Pliircosa,  IL 

brain-racking  (liran'rak'ing),  a.  Haraissing; 
perplexing. 

brain-sand  (brun'nand),  n.  In«na<.,  thv  earthy 
particles  found  in  the  cottarium  or  pineal 
gland,  forming  the  so-called  aerrrnlu*  errtbri. 
Tbcy  are  minute  accretlona  of  calcium  carlronatc,  calcium 
|dios|ihale,  and  nrsjeueaium  phoapltate,  wltll  some  animal 

iltlbrlnlKC. 

brain-sick:  (bran'sik),  a.  Disordered  in  the 
understanding;  fantastic;  crotchety;  craned. 

imiekc  wlttcs  alsn  Ire.  In  ni.u*  port  of  all  their  dolngva, 
nticrr|Uicke,  hastio,  raabe,  hcsslle,  and  beoi'trjvVAe. 

Arrham,  The  Scholemaatcr,  p.  as. 

Wc  have  already  suffered  from  the  miaconatrnctions 
and  broils  which  seem  to  follow  this  poor  fcrarn-sv-r  lady 
wlurcver  she  cotiHvl.  SaAt,  KeililWoKb,  II.  XvllL 

brainsickly  (bran'sik-li),  atic.  Fantastically; 
uunlly. 

Vou  do  unbend  your  noble  atreisjrtb,  to  think 

So  orainsMwli,  of  things.        Shak.,  Macbeth.  II.  ♦ 

brain-sickness  (bran'sik-nes),  n.   Disorder  of 

the  brain  ;  insanity.  HoUawi. 
brainstone  (brin'ston),  n.    8ee  brain-coral. 
brainstone-coral  (bran'stdn-kor'al),  ».  Same 

us  broin-coral, 

brain-throb  (bran'throb),  n.  The  throbbing 
of  the  brain. 

brainward  (brin'ward),  odr.  and  a.  Toward 
or  tending  toward  tfie  brain. 

If,  from  any  cauae,  there  la  excessive  braintenra  deter, 
niinstlon  of  the  blood,  the  plethora  of  the  capillarica  givea 
rise  to  Increased  mental  excitement. 

Ihixirn  and  Youmant,  Physiol..  I  4D0. 

brain-wave  (bran'wav),  n.  A  so-called  tele- 
pathic vibration  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  the  transference  of  a  thought  from  one  mind 
to  another  by  other  than  physical  means  of 
c  uminunication . 

.Such  expressions  as  braln-wae*  (Knowles),  mentlfcroita 
ether  (Mamlsley).  .  .  .  testify  to  this  natural  though  pre- 
mature desire  to  ticket  or  Identify  a  bare  which  .  .  . 
cannot  at  present  lie  correlated  with  nerve -firm.-. 

Htoc.  Sot.  rtydi.  fUtcarch,  Oct.  ISNtl,  p.  ITS. 

brain-work  (bran'werk),  n.  Intellectual  labor ; 

cerebration. 

brain-WOrm  (bran'w<<rm),  a.  1.  A  worm  in- 
festing or  mipposed  to  infest  the  brain.  Also 
called  hntin-nuiffijot. — 2.  Tho  vermis  of  tho 
cerebellum. 

brainy  i  bra'ni).  a.  [<  Jimin  +  -yl.]  Having 
a  good  brain;  intelligent:  sharp-witted;  (juiek 
of  comprehension. 

braird  ibrSrd),  n.  [Li  sense  <  AS.  brortl,  a 
[Miint,  blade  <if  "Ttiss  isw  drri/0;  but  the  form 
rlepeuds  rather  upon  MK,  brtrrf,  (,  AS.  brer/I, 
brtvnl,  ONorth.  braird,  edge,  brink,  —  Olltl. 
brort,  crlpjo.  etc.;  prnb.  cotmicted  with  AH. 
brant,  a  jxrint.]  A  grain-crop  when  it  linrt 
makes  its  appearance  abovrr  grxrund.  [Scotch.] 
The  ''irnof  the  LorrL  thut  Ix-cinr.  to  ri*e  so  lirr-en  bi 
the  lanrl.  sill  grow  In  in'tiv  to  u  plentiful  horvert.  Unit. 

braird  (branl?.  r.  f.    [<  brnird,  «.]    To  spring 
up.  as  seeds:  shoot  forth  from  the  earth,  as 
;  germinate.  [Scotch.] 
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brairo 

bralro  (brs'ro), *.  [A  corruption  of  F.  btairtau, 
badger.]  A  Canadian  French  name  of  the 
American  badger,  Taridea  americana. 

braise1,  r.  and  n.    Bee  braise1. 

braise'-',  »•   See  frroire8. 

braise,  braisee  (bra-za'),  o.    [F.]  Braized. 

braiser,  »•    See  6roi«T. 

brait  (briit),  «.  [<  'rigin  unknown.]  Among  jew- 
elers, a  rough  diamond. 

braize1,  braise1  (bras),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
braizeil,  ppr.  braizing.  [<  F.  broker,  cook  over 
live  coals,  <  braise  mm  Pr.  brasa  =  8p.  orawi  = 
Pg.  frrojo  =  It.  braeia,  braitcta,  brugia,  etc., 
live  coals,  embers  (ef.  F.  kroner,  Bolder ;  OF. 
and  F.  cm-briwer,  OF.  e»-hru»er,  a-bra*cr  =  Pr. 
em-frnuer  =  8p.  ri-6ra»ar  =  Pg.  a-brazar  =  It. 
ao-kiwwrc,  etc.,  set  on  fire);  of  8c and.  origin: 
<  Dan.  brum,  fry,  =  8w.  brasa,  flame,  =  leel. 
brum,  harden  bv  fire:  aee  fcrnjwiaud  brazier?.] 
To  cook  (meat  )  bv  stewing  in  a  thick  rich  gravy 
with  vegetables,  'etc.,  and  then  slowly  baking. 

braise1,  bra!**1  (bras),  ».  [<  brats*1,  «.]  In 
eookcni,  braized  meat. 

braize-  ( braz).  ».  [Also  braise;  perhaps  akin  to 
barne,  bast1,  and  bream1,  q.  v.]  1.  An  acanthop- 
terygian  fish  of  the  genus  J'agrns,  I',  tulgarii, 
of  the  family  Snarida,  found  in  British  seas. 
Also  called  Wer.— 2.  A  local  Scotch  name 
of  the  roach.   Also  braze. 

braiae3  (braz),  «.  [A  var.  of  brctse*.]  The 
du*t  of  charcoal  which  accumulates  aronnd 
the  furnace  of  charcoal-works ;  coal-dust. 

The  dust  or  braiu  of  the  Philadelphia  coalyarda  la 
eohl  ror  use  In  Sre-tanes  [of  locomotives)  of  suitable  com- 
sanction-  »«•»<•-  Brit.,  XVIII.  601. 

braizer,  braiser  (bra'zer), ».  [<  braistK  brni**1, 
+  -cri.J  A  covered  pot,  stew-pan,  or  kettle 
used  in  braizing. 

brsiztng-pan  (bra'zing-pan),  n.  A  small  cov- 
ered pan  or  air-tight  oven  in  which  moat  is 
braized. 

br  ike1  (brak).   Obsolete  or  archaic  preterit  of 


«R8 


10.  The  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  by  which  it  brakebliaht,  »■  LME. 

is  turned. — 11.'  A  btmket-raAkeni   tool  for   fr«s*».l   A  fern-brak-. 


bramble 

brakebiukc ;  <  brake*  + 


(dripping  the  bark  from  willow  wands.— 12f. 
An  old  instrument  of  torture.  Also  called  the 
Ihtke  of  Exeter's  daughter.  _  Automatic  brake,  a 
brake  whirli  acta  mechanically  under  certain  clrranv 
stances,  m«  i  rallrosdtrsin  when  one  car  becomes  de- 
tached mini  the  rest  — Block-brake,  a  brake  used  in 
retarding  a  moving  part  tir  the  urcaure  upon  It  of  a  sta- 
tionary block.—  Compressed  air  brak*.  Hf 
Continuous  brake,  a  series  of  car-lMrakea, 
that  all  can  bo  controlled  from  some  one  p 
train.  See  atr-brakr.    Double-lever  brake  n  brake  on 
a  car-tnw*  or  four- wheeled  car,  having  two  Icvem  an  ar- 
ranged that  the  preiaure  un  the  two  acta  of  ehnes  will  he 


u/,  if.     A  pwer  wi  " ■ " 

brake-bratp  and  bearing 
orming  both  a  brake-block 


Siagle-te.er  Csi-brmks. 
Tfce  n«la  lent  F.  pleoart  at  roi.1  laneth,  U  operated  *7  chain, 
to)  n*i*tZ*n  the  heaVc  .heel  oa  eilbft  tittWai.   To  the  tree,  are 
attache!  n-ii  ti,  //,  pmecding  »  loe  Inlatan  whKh,  ouiy  ta* 


of  the  lew  la  upon  on.  bmke  bea.ii.  and  from  lis  shorter 
arm  a  rod  eitrnda  to  Ibc  brake-beain  of  Uwother  pair  of 
wh<«la  of  the  tame  trurk.-lo  bleed  tie  brakes.  3« 

Mml. 

brake9  (briik).  r.  f. :  pret,  and  pp.  braked,  ppr. 
braking.  ^=  MLO.  lAi.  D.  broken  (>  F.  braquer) 


brake-hanger  l  brak'hang'*r),  ».  A  link  or  bar 
by  which  Brake-beams  and  their  attachments 
are  euspended  from  a  truck-frame  or  car-body. 
Car  BuUder'H  Wcf.-Paraliel  brake-hangsr,  a  bar 
or  link  an  attached  to  a  brake  beam  aa  to  maintain  the 
brake  head  and  brakc-ahoe  In  the  aaroe  relative  puatlluna 
when  ttie  brakeB  am  releaacil,  tliua  prvreuUng  the  l-raJw- 
i  air-brake     aboea  from  ttrikinc  against  tlw  wheel. 
r,  jmimi-j  brake-head  (t'rBk'hed),  ».   A  piece  of  wood  or 
bit  on  the    i„     .    .     . j  »_.»._  ■■ 
a  brake  on    "°n  fastened  to  a  br 
;vera  an  ar>    agAlns  t  the  wheels,  for 
and  a  brake-shoe. 

brake-hopper  (brak '  hop  '  er),  n.  [<  fcrnle*  + 
hopper.]  A  name  for  the  grnsshtipiH-r-warbler, 
Sylcia  loctutella,  or  LoeustelUt  merw.  Maegit- 
Uvran.  [leoeaX,  British.] 
brakeman  (brak'rnan),  a. ;  pi.  brakrmen  (.men). 
1.  A  man  whose  busineiia  is  to  apply  the  brakes 
on  a  railroad-train  which  are  operated  by  hand. 
— S.  In  miningf  the  man  in  charge  of  the  wind- 
ing-engine. 

Sometimes  spelled  brcaJlmon,  and  in  Great 
Britain  often  called  brakttman. 
brakent,      An  obsolete  form  of  bracken, 
brake-shaft  (brak'sbaftj,  ».    The  shaft  on 
which  is  wound  the  chain  by 
whith  the  power  of  a  car-brake 
operated  by  hand  is  applied  to 
the  wheels. 

brake-shoe  (bnik'shO),  n.  A 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  fitted 
to  a  brake-block,  or  forming 
one  piece  with  it,  and  serving 
as  a  rubber  to  retard,  by  fric- 
tion with  the  wheel-tread  or 
•tire,  the  movement  of  a  wheel. 
—  Brake-shoe  valve.  In  an  air-  nr 
vamntu-brake,  a  valve  ao  arranged  i 


>  relieve  the  | 


■are  upnri  the  whoel  when  It  beoomea  too  irreat. 


brake1  (brak).  it.    [Var.  spelling  of  break  ;  of. 
irmtfi  and  brake?.]    It.  A  break ;  brack ;  flaw. 
The  alkrhter  hmke*  of  our  reformed  Maae. 

Wthttr,  Worka,  Iv.  141.  (HiaUiierU.) 

9.  A  mechanical  device  for  arresting  the  mo- 
tion of  a  vehicle:  now  usually  classed  with 
brake*1.  See  frraJM,  n..  9. 
braked  (hrak),  r.  [<  MF..  broken  {mm  I).  tVrniva), 
vomit,  a  secondary  form  of  breken,  E.  break  = 
O.  break,  vomit:  see  break,  and  ef. 

parbrake.]    I.  infruns.  To  vomit. 
Drokvn  or  caatrn,  tirapewc,  vnnm.  Prompt.  Pitrt.,0,  *7. 
And  M  an  hoiuida  that  ct  graa  ao  gan  Ich  to  ftmie, 

fieri  riuirjiian  ((•),  vll.  4.1U. 

II.  trantt.  To  vomit ;  cast  np. 
The  whal  ...  a 
There  l»  1 


Bwr  brhka  »  Dan.  frrnflr,  brake;  from  the  fcrake8man  (braks'man),  «.;  pi. 
noun.  Cf.  break,  v.]  If.  To  crack  or  break  (the    (  iW»f«tesuw. 
stalks  of  flax)  in  order  to  separate  the  woody  brake-spool  (brak'spol),  n.   An  enlargement, 
portions  from  the  liber.    Now  written  ftrcoi.  a  sleeve  or  otherwise,  of  a  brake-shaft  to  give 

It  |l«Miniiut  be  watered,  dried,  6ro*»i,  lew.Uwed,  and    greater  speed  and  less  power  to  the  brake,  ('nr- 
\  much  lal«or  drluen  and  reduced  In  the  end  t..  tw  a*  anil  ' 


and  ^der-w^lL  I.U  of  Pita,  xU.  ( pr.«.) •  b^^Slbrak'strap).  «.    The  strap  sue 

8.  To  retard  or  stop  the  motion  of  by  the  ap-   roimiHn(,  t6e  pnllev  of  a  friction-brako. 
plication  of  a  brake.  brakett,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  braggrf. 

brake*  (brak).  ».  [<  ME.  brake  (aee  brab*) ;  ^^aa  (brak'van),  On  European  rail- 
not  in  AS.,  but  prob  of  Ur.  oncin:  MLO.  ^  van  of  fmt  in  B  fre^ht-trniti  to  the. 
brake ,  bush,  bushes,  LG.  brake,  a  willow-trash ;  whpeU|  oI  whicn  the  brake  is  applied.  See 
orig.  aptiar.  rough  or  broken  ground ;  cr.  It.   (rrai.ea  9 

bnutk  (-land)  =  MIX).  =  «;  braehe,  land  Drako -wheel  (brik'hwel),  a.    1.  A  horixontal 

broken  but  not  sowed,  MHO.  eracAe,  OHM.  nBnj.wheel  on  Uie  pUtform  of  a  railroad-car, 
brdcAn,  the  breaking  of  land  after  harvest  (=  or  on  the  roo(  „f  a  i,ox^ar,  used  to  control  the 
MIX!,  brake  =M\>.braecke,  U.braak,  breaking,  i)rake  _2  A  heavy  wheel  furnished,  with 
a  break :  see  brack1 ) ;  hence  in  comn.,  O.  bracJ,-  ,  con"trol  the  action  of  a 
fctd ,  equiv.  toD.  braeMand.  faUowWd;  OHG.  teakiaht  „  ^  ^ 
MHO.  ftrocAstanof,  ' plowing-month,'  June ;  vraky  () ,ni'irj)  a.  r< 

whence  separately  as  an  adj.,  1).  braak  s  O.    ^rTTi. .  „v,„..Jj:  ~ 

brack  (>  Dan.  Oral),  fallow ;  ult.  <  D.  breken  = 
OHO.  fcrfcAait,  MUG.  brecheH,  0.  f>rcc»«i  =  AS. 
ftrrvna,  E.  break;  being  thns  closely  akin  to 
brack1  and  to  brake*.]  1.  A  place  overgrown 
with  bushes  or  brushwood,  shrubs,  and  bram- 
bles; a  thicket;  in  the  United  States,  a  cane- 
brake,  that  iB,  a  tract  of  ground  overgrown  with 
cone,  .-tmiidlmirwi  maerotperma. 

Thl.  green  plot  aboil  be  oor  stafe.  thU  hawthorn 
our  tiring  home.  S»a*..  SI.  >.  a.  III.  I. 


He  itald  not  for  hrakm.  and  he  Jjjjt*^ 


Rich  with  a 


brake3  (brak),  «.  [<  ME.  brake,  an  instrument 
for  breaking  flax,  also  a  name  for  other  me- 
chanical contrivances ;  not  found  in  AS.,  but 
prob.  of  Ui.  origin :  MIX1.  LG.  brake  =  MO. 
braecke,  D.  6r<7«*  ( r/<»-hr«-a«\  flax -brake)  =  8w. 
*rd»tl  (fiM-ordA-n.  fiax-brake)  =  Dan.  bragr.  a 
brake  (ef.  OD.  brake,  a  clog  for  the  neck,  MI). 
braecke,  braakc,  an  instrument  for  holding  by 
the  nose ;  cf.  OHG.  hrrcha,  MHO.  G.  brecht,  a 
brake);  <  Mtiu.  LQ.  D.,  etc.,  f>rr+r»  =G.  breehen 
as  AS.  fcrccon,  E.  break,  q.  v.  Brakt*  is  thus 
practically  equiv.  to  break,  n.,  of  which,  in 
some  recent  uses,  it  is  only  a  different  spelling, 
conformed  to  the  older  word.]  1.  A  tool  or 
machine  for  breaking  ut»  the  woody  portion  of 
flax,  to  loosen  it  from  the  hari  or  fibers.—  2. 
The  hmidle  or  lever  bv  which  a  pump  U  worked. 
— 3.  A  bakers' kneadiug-maehine.— 4.  A  sharp  bra 
bit  or  snaffle :  as,  "  a  snaffle  bit  or  nrnte,"  Qat- 
coigne,  Steele  G  las. —  S.  An  apparatus  for  con- 
fining refractory  horses  while  being  shod. — 6. 
A  medieval  engine  of  war  analogous  to  the  bal- 
lista. 

Yet  erased  not  erther  the  Itetiket  or  ai-orptane,  whereof 
theae  dUthanred  atones  thirkr.  the  other  sent  onl  darts 
as  fast.  Wetland,  cr.  of  Animlanus,  zx_  & 

They  view  the  Iron  raana,  the  benket,  and  altaic*. 

yairjaz.  It.  of  Taeto. 

7.  A  large  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods 
after  plowing.  Also  called  >'r<u/. — 8.  A  kind 
of  wagonette.    A  large  and  heavy  variety  of 

this  vehicle  U  used  for  breaking  in  young  brake-beam  (brek'bSm),  n.    A  wooden  bar 
horse*  10  harness. —  9.  Any  mechanical  device    anpnorting  the  brake-blocks  of  a  car-truck. 

for  arreting  or  retarding  the  motion  of  a  ve-  brake-block  (brak'blok),  n.     A  wooden  or   orewMtiJ,  <  AS.  brirntoei.  6res»W. 
hide  or  ear  bv  means  of  friction.  The  in>»t  mm-    m<<tal  block  holding  the  shoe  or  piece  which    (also  brember,  ME.  brember:  see  b 
nwm  tiirm  Is  thai  nf  .  nrv.d  wooden  or  Iron  »h<««  prraanl    >w>„     •„»,!,,-•  the  tread  or  tire  of  u  «  beel  when    =  ODan.  brtmle,  bnemlc  urn  LG.  brummel  (-bcrem, 
t  the  ,i,n.  ..f  the  wb.^ia  in  this       aotnetin...   ^brXTs  applied  pi.),  bramble ;  dim  of  the  form  seen  in  ME. 


there  was  none. 
Seott,  Young  Lochtavar. 
mid  firreet  orate, 
niuak-ruae  bloon»- 
Kraie,  Kmlynilon,  I, 

9.  A  single  bush,  or  a  number  of  boshes  grow- 
ing by  themselves. 

irake5  (brak),  n.  [<  ME.  brake,  apper.  <  AS. 
braecr  (rare),  a  fern:  see  fcrnclhfs.  Annar. 
confused  in  ME.,  etc.,  with  br<t**r*,  a  thicket, 
etc. ;  cf.  brake*,  brakeinuh,  fern-brake.]  The 
name  given  to  Ptcrii  aqailiua  and  other  large 
See  rteris. 

[leave*]  are  parted  amall  Uke  onr  fenu  or  ereJkm. 

If.  Terry,  Vorag*.  p.  105. 
Buckhoro-bralH,  s  name  aorne  ' 
SoaerlnK  fern,  Om««l«  rcfatU.- 


brackinh. 

brake*  +  -yl.]  Fnll  of 
braltes;  abounding  with  brambles  or  shrubs: 
rough;  thorny:  as,  "brakji  thickets  and  deep 
sloughs,"  bp.  Mali,  Heaven  upon  Earth. 

k*deem  arts  from  their  roqgh  and  brake*  aeat*.  where 
^  *  hW  "'O  IHKoveriea 
brallt.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ftrntr'. 
Brama  (bra'mi),  «.  [>L.]  The  typical  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Bramider.  The  pomfret. 
if.  ray',  is  an  example.    SewsctVfer,  1801.  See 
cut  under  se.a-brvam. 
Bramah  lock,  press.   8ee  the  noons. 
Bramantesqne  (bra-man-tesk' ),  a.  Relating  to 
or  having  the  character  or  style  of  the  work* 
of  Bramante  ( 1444-1514),  a  noted  Italian  archi- 
tect, whose  studies  of  the  antique  exerted  much 
influence  upon  the  classic  revival.  He  preuaml 
the  original  design  for  the  retail  hi  Lug  of  St.  Petcri  at 
is,  of  which  the  esecotlon  was  hitcmi|i<cd  bj  hit 


Home, 

death.  The  epithet  Jrranianieaoiaii  was  earlr  applied  to 
tlte  etyle  of  archltectara  now  calted  Renalaaance,  frnoi  the 


pcvvnilDoat  position  held  by  BramnnUi  In  Its  I 

The  artist  who  Introduced  Itenaiseance 
then  called  ArauiMnteiuu,  Into  Lonibardy. 

C.  C.  Ptrkfiu,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  1<S.  note 

bramantip  (bra-man'tip).  a.  Same  as  bamaUp. 
imes  applied  to  the  Bramatherlom  (bTa-ma-th«'ri-um),  s>.  [NL.. 
(niff-braks.  a  cum-   prop.  *Br(J*n«it*er'«st,  <  Brahma1  +  Gr. 
men  naiuf  <>f  the  grans  ^^.—Bock-bnks.  the  plant   w/Ud  beast.]    A  genus  of  gigantic  artiodactyl 
jii.»ni.my._  ^„   ..  „ mammals  of  uncertain  position,  related  to  * 

brake-bar  (brak  bar),  n.  A  bar  connecting  the       ,  Mk„th.i 
brake-shoes  of  opposite  wheels  of  a  carnage  of  222^^,^.', 
ny  kind.  ut*  Tertiary  dennatu  < 

ISIS. 


le  latter,  It  liad  four  hora,  and  itt  re- 
ar of  SintAeWnaa  in  the  middle  and 
lepnaiU  of  the  Slvallk  hllla  in  India,  ni- 

bramble  rbnttn/bl),  n.  [<  ME.  brembel,  brmbil, 
bremmil,  <  AS.  brtmbel 


prop,  bres"' 
ramblebern). 


ized  by  Goog 


bramble 

brane,  bramble,  =  MD.  bratme,  hm,  D.  braam 
=MLG.  brim,  brdme,  Went,  brummc,  LG.  braam, 
bramble,  broom-plant,  =  OHG.  brdm9,  brdmo, 
MHO.  brAme,  bramble,  0.  dial.  (Swiss)  bramen, 
bramble,  G.  bram,  brame,  broom-plant  (also  an 
awl,  punch,  from  the  scuso  of  '  thorn ').  Akin 
to  bnym*.  q.  v.]  A  name  common  to  plants 
of  thv  genus  /?«.'..:.-,  "specially  and  usually  in 
England  the  common  blackberry,  K.  frulieamu : 
occasionally  (from  these  plants  being  armed 
with  prickles),  any  rough  prickly  shrub,  as  the 
dogrose,  Rota  txunna. 

Tb«  bnxmU*  Soar  that  bereth  the  red  hepe. 

Chanrtr,  Sir  Thopaa,  L  SI. 

br&mble  (bram'bl),  r.  i'.;  pret.  and  pp.  brats - 
bled,  opr.  bramblina.  [<  bramble,  «.]  To  pick 
brambles  or  blackberries. 

on*  found  bntmbiiiui,  nutting,  and  otherwiie 
I  In  .  .  .  W».»1a,  will  be  prosecated. 

ifiL.U-d  hi  .V.  aud  v.,  7th  wc,  IL  3S7. 

brambleberry  (bram'bl-ber'i),  n.;  pi.  bram- 
blrberrw*  (-in).  [ME.  not  found,  <  AS.  bre- 
mel-berie  (cf.  brfmber,  ME.  brenber,  equiv.  to 
6r««W.  oreav'.  bramble)  (=  MLG.  frrdiN6»  r  a 
OHG.  ftrdwAeri,  MHG.  frrdis/wrr,  brdmber,  G. 
bromlxrre  =  Sw.  brombdr  =  Dan.  oromoirr,  a 
blackberry,  =  MD.  braembrtie,  D.  frrwambriw,  > 
F.  /Vamftuisr,  Pr.  ft-amAouo,  Sp.  Jrambnexo,  It. 
dial,  flanbttrm,  ML.  framboae*,  raspberry),  < 
brimA,  bramble,  +  6enr,  berry .1  1 .  The  berry 
of  a  bramble;  especially,  a  blackberrv. — 2". 
The  plant  it«elf.   See  bramble.    [Eng.]  ' 

braniblo-bond  (bram' bl-bond),  n.  A  band 
made  of  the  long  shoots  of  the  bramble,  for- 
merly used  in  thatching  roofs, 

bramblo -bush  ( bram'bi-bush).  n.  [<  bramble  + 
btuh;  cf.  D.  braambweh  =  MLG.  brambwKh  = 
ODan.  »remW>«*t.]  The  bramble,  or  a  thicket 
of  brambles. 

brambled  (bram 'bid),  a,  [<  orawWr,  ».,  + 
-txP.]   Overgrown  with  Irratnblcs. 

V«l<»n  aho  alt*  upon  the  eraaaMeil  floor. 

T.  Warl.m,  (We,  III. 

bramble  finch  (bram'bl-flnch),  n.  Same  as 
brambliny. 

bramble-net  (brain'bl-net),  n.  A  bsllicr,  or 
net  for  catching  birds. 

bramble-rose  (bram'T>l-r6i),  n.   The  dogroao, 


bramid  (bram'ld),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Bra- 
mulct. 

Bramida  (bram'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Brama  + 
-ida.]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  Jirama.  it  belong*  to 
the  auprrfanilly  acuia/vuaffcii,  and  In  characlerlard  by  an 
oliloiig  coruitreMcal  body,  rounded  bend,  long  doraal  and 
anal  Ana  with  few  anterior  aplnea,  ami  perfect  thoracic 
ventral  fin*.    The  few  i|<dei  are  Inhabitants  of  rather 

deep  ara*.    !*ec  cut  under  jatm/rf  f. 

Bramln,  etc.    See  Brahman,  etc. 

bcamoid  (bram'oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Brama  + 

-oitl.]    I.  <i.  I'crtaining  to  or  resembling  the 

Bramifhr. 
JX  n.  A  fish  of  the  fumily  Bramida: 
bran1  (bran),  n.    [<  ME.  bran,  also  bren,  brin, 

partly  <  OF.  brrn,  bran,  also  refuse,  dung,  F. 

bran,  bran,  =  Pr.  brrn  =  OSp.  bren  =  It.  dial. 

brtmno  iML.  rVr-nitium,  brannum),  bran,  <  \V. 

fcrun,  bran,  husk,  =  Ir.  bran,  chaff,  =  Bret. 

Areas, bran;  ami  partly  (like  OF.,  etc.)  directly 

from  the  Celtic.]  The  outer  coat  of  wheat,  rve, 

or  other  farinaceous  grain;  the  husky  oort  [on 

of  ground  wheat,  separated  from  the  flour  by 

lmltirig. 

bran1  (bran),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  branned,  ppr. 
branntng.  [<  rVmil,  n.1  To  steep  in  a  bath  of 
bran  and  water,  ax  clotli  before  or  after  dyeing, 
or  skins  for  tanning. 

Rrnnnrt  g,Mxl*  arc  nut  afUTward*  wwped,  but  riniplr 
tbo  auhlng  marhlnc  f«,r  halt  an  Iwiar  wldi 


by  the 


bramblft-WOrm  (bram'bl-werm),  n.  Same  as 
brawllinfj,  "I. 

brambllng  (bram'bling),  ».  [<  bramble  +  -i»(?3.] 
A  common  European  conirostral  oscine  pas- 
Heriue  bird,  of  the  family  frtngilluUr,  FrtngiUa 


or  Uplil  water. 

CtwiJm*,  Iij-^lng  ami  I'allro-Prttitlng,  p.  WO. 

bran3  (bran),  n.  [E.  dial.;  origin  unknown.] 
A  name  of  the  common  crow,  Corra*  eortme. 
llacqilliera!,.    [Local,  British.] 

bran3  (bran),  r.  A  dialectal  form  of  brrn, 
burnl. 

bran-bread (bran'bre<l'j,  ».  [<  ME.  hranbrcd.] 
Bread  made  of  bran,  or  of  unbolted  flour. 

branct,  ».  [OF.  fcronc;  cf.  F.  branehe,  braticli : 
see  frrnacA.]  A  linen  vestment  similar  to  a 
rochet,  formerly  worn  by  women  over  their 
other  clothing. 

brancard  (brang'kfird),  a.  [F.,  a  litter,  shaft, 
thill,  <  Pr.  brane,  F.  branehe,  branch,  arm.]  A 
horse-litter.    Lady  M.  Slimtagii. 

branch  (brtmch ),  ».  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
brauneh ;  <  ME.  branehe,  tiravnche,  bronchc ,  <  ( >F. 
branehe,brance,  F.  branehe. branch,  =  Pr.  branea, 
also  brane,  =  OSn.  and  OPg.  branea  =:  It.  branea, 
brauch,  claw,  =  Wall.  brancd,  hand,  fore  foot  (> 
G.  frraai'c,  dial,  pranke,  claw,  pranke,  branle, 
pranle,  a  paw,  esp.  of  a  bear),  <  ML.  branea, 
claw ;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin :  cf .  Bret.  6rasc , 
an  arm,  =  W.  braich,  an  arm,  a  branch,  s=  L. 
brdehium,  braeehinm,  arm,  branch,  claw:  see 
braced,  m.]  I.  n.  1.  A  division  or  subdivision  of 
the  stem  or  axis  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant 
(the  ultimate  or  smaller  ramifications  being 
called  branchleta,  twigs,  or  shoots);  a  bough. 
A  great  ctm  trer  iprrad  iU  br,md  bntnrhr*  nvpr  It. 

Irmuj,  KkiitcJl-Hook,  p.  «S7. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  branch  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  trunk;  an  offshoot  or  part  extend- 
ing from  the  main  body  of  a  thing;  a  ramifica- 
tion ;  a  subdivision ;  an  outgrowth. 

Wlthnaton  bnvtteh  *>t  ryw  In  ony  wyw. 

In  troutlie  alwry  to  don  yow  i#y  •ervyne. 

Vhauerr,  Iri^liu,  III.  1S3. 
Specifically  -  (o)  Any  member  or  part  ol  a  body  or  •yiteni : 
a  department ;  a  Kt-tUiii  or  •ulKlWIaiun :  a>.  a  branch  of  a 
••^Icty;  111*  varlou»  ' 


In  the  t  lilted  mate.  ..-f  Anierlva  .  .  .  Die  >Uldy  of  Ju. 
rWprud'-in-o  and  of  brancha  of  politira  Iia>  made 

rreat  po'iro  ia. 

Sir  <).  ('.  Umt,  Authority  In  Mattcra  of  ilpliiliiii.  111. 

It  la  a  very  prevalent  notion  amtuwt  the  <1trlalLan<  i>f 
Europe,  that  tlie  Mooa'ifnia  aro  enctnlea  to  atnuwt  evtrj 
bnuu-Ji  of  a-nowlLihie. 

A'.  W.  Lmnt,  Mmlern  E«-p«ai.«.  I.  277. 


montifrinffilta,  or  mountain-finch,  cloaelv  re- 
lated to  and  resembling  the  chaffinch,  /'.  etr- 
lebt,  but  larger.    Also  called  bramble-jineh. 

brambly  (bram'bli),  a.  [<  bramble  +  -#>.] 
Full  of  brambles:  as,  " brambly  wildernesses, '' 
7>Nsyjw>s,  The  Brook. 

bramet  (bram),  it.  [<  OF.  brame,  bram,  a  cry 
of  pain  or  louging  (=  Br».>t.  bram,  a  noise,  = 
Sp.  It.  braovi,  desire),  <  frr<i»irr=  Pr.  bramar  — 
8p.  bramar,  cry  out,  =  It.  bramarr,  desire,  long 
for,  <  OHG.  breman  =.  AS.  bremman  =  MD. 
brtmmen,  roar:  Beo  brim >.]  Intense  passion  or 
emotion. 

Ttiroaich  lone  lanjraor  and  hart-burning 
She  shortly  Use  a  pyned  gh<an  ' 


r,  ¥.  «.,ni.  ILW. 


or  the  Irlah  (wa»,A  of  a  faniUy.   (r)  Any 
■urhallm.  |ttare.J 

Hit  f  allier.  a  younger  iratieA  of  the  ancient  % tork  planted 
In  Socnrrsetahiru.  IL  Carrie,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

(«0  111  Ifmn..  any  portion  of  a  real  rurve  capalde  of  deaclip- 
Uiai  by  Hn'  cinunuiMW  mixtion  of  a  point.  Every  branch 
either  ritnnla  to  Infinity  tit  return*  Into  Itailf  lr^,<fr,inr 
brant*)  \  hut  aonw,  old  geometer*  conaldrred  a  Imincli  to 
Ih'  ended  by  n  ciup.  tr)  A  jclece  <>f  pipe  Inrlifcliiiir  a  Icnirlh 
of  Ibe  main  pipe  and  a  aborter  piece  Wiuii.*bliin  from  it 
Wlwn  the  latter  la  at  rissht  anfflea  to  the  former,  the 
t<ranch  U  iT  bmnch ;  if  at  an  acute  antfle.  It  la  a  )*4>nt*icA. 
If  tiiere  are  two  hranLzhinff  piece*,  it  la  calM  a  i/owM' 
ftruivrjh.  if)  The  metal  piece  on  the  end  of  the  hoac  of  a 
fire  enirbie  to  which  the  nolle  ia  acrewe<l.  (j/)  line  of  the 
aldea  of  a  horaealete.  <A)  \nfvrt.,  tlie  winir  or  li>ti|C  aide 
of  a  horn-  or  crown-work  ;  alwt.  ,me  of  the  parta  of  u  riir- 
tag  approach.  (0  In  a  awoM-tiM,  either  of  Iwo  plecea 
which  im.Joct  at 
bUdoof 


km.  (ft  In  mum.,  the  I 
genienlato  antanna.   (i)  ] 
or  atringof  ore,  connect*- 
from  the  malu  lode.  See  We.  (0  In  a  bridle,  < 
bent  piece,  of  Iron  which  bear  the  bit,  the  , 
and  the  curb. 

3.  In  the  southern  and  some  of  the  i 
United  States,  the  general  name  for  i 
that  is  not  a  large  river  or  a  bayou. 

Moat  of  the  brancht*  or  (tetania  were  drted  up. 

4.  The  diploma  or  commission  issued 
proper  authority  to  n  pilot  who  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination for  competency. —  6f.  A  chandeUer. 
A*h.— 6.  A  branched  candlestick  or  candle. 

Thla  | funeral |  pnweaaion  au  lieadct  by  an  acolyte  with 
a  croaa  between  *w<i  clerka,  each  of  whom  carried  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  light  called  "  n  white  brans*. '  bccauic  com- 
puted of  three  U|H*ra  ahuotlug  up  out  of  one  root  na  tt 
were,  lH'Ing  twtated  tt.iiietl>er  at  the  lower  end  -  an  em- 
blem of  the  Trinity.    Ihc*.  Church  of  our  Father..  11.  ia?. 

Bastard  branch.  See  hoafonf.  .  Brancbss  of  ogives. 

In  uecA.,  the  rilia  of  gejliMHt  vaulta  traverahur  from  one 
anule  another,  aud  forming  a  cejaa  between  the  other 
arthra  which  make  the  aldea  of  tlie  aquare  of  which  the 
branchca  are  Hie  dlagotiiila.  fVH»  arc  i»rirr.  under  itrcl_ 
Branch  herrtag  s»w  AreoV;.—  Complete  braneta.  In 
««>ui..  a  Inanch  of  a  purre  cotialdeo-d  a.  not  Interrupled 
by  pnaalng  through  inOnlty.  See  t  <ii),  aliove.  —  Falilnf 
branch,  in  ma.,  that  portion  of  the  trajectory  In  which 
the  projectile  approachca  the  earth. 

IX  a.  Consisting  of  or  constituting  a  branch  ; 
ramifying;  diverging  from  a  trunk,  main  stem, 
or  main  body:  as,  tkbraneh  road  or  rnilro 
branch  soeiety. 
branch  (branch),  r.  [<  ME.  brannehen,  <  OF. 
oraarAir  —  Pr.  branear,  branch,  =  It.  braneare, 
grin;  from  the  noun.]  I,  isfraiui.  1.  To  spread 
in  branches;  send  out  branches,  as  a  plant — 
2.  To  divide  into  se|>arate  parts  or  subtil  visions; 
diverge;  ramify.— To  branch  off,  to  form  acnarai* 

part,  or  braiicbea:  diverge  from  any  main  a  tern,  line,  or 
cMirae  — TO  branch  out,  to  ramify:  engage  la  lateral 
<1«-ratl<>Da,  aa  in  biuinea. ;  digrcia,  aa  In  dlacourae. 
To  branch  out  Into  a  long  extempore  dlaaertatlor.. 

NjvrMhw,  No  S47. 

n.  fraa*.  1.  To  divide,  as  Into  branches; 
make  subordinate  divisions  in. 

The  aplrtta  of  thing*  animate  .  .  .  are  6raaieAe,f  Into 
canala  aa  M,mm1  la,  Hacon,  Nat,  llut 

2.  To  adorn  with  needlework;  decorate  with 
embroidery;  ado:n  with  flowers  or  other  orna- 
ment, as  in  textile  fabrics. 

ayed. 
wrought. 

^■enjer. 

■  \% ».,a  a. 


im«1;  a 


eaf  looae  far  liehlml  I 
gold  and  pearl  moat 


All  branch'ii  and  flowar'd 


Adrea* 

with  p.M. 

renjiawn,  n,-ralnt. 
It  .pre*l  out  In  .nil- 


right  angle*  to  the  barrel  juwj^to 


To  branch  (a  thing)  out,  to 
alona  like  l«ranch«.    |  Rare.  ] 

Brancltt  nwollt  ilia  verl^lree  on  the  alate. 

«m»ir,  Ring  and  n.»k,  II.  im. 

branch -chuck  (brfcnch'chuk),  n.  In  mcrA..  a 
chuck  formed  of  four  branches  turned  np  at 
the  ends,  each  furnished  with  a  screw. 

Branchelliidra  (braiig-ke-ll'i-de).  «.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Branehelluw  +  -»>/«■.]  A  family  of  leeches, 
tvpified  by  tho  genus  Brunehellmn.  They  are  dla- 
tfngulahed  tiy  the  ileielopment  o<  a  lailr  of  lateral  hran- 
chiform  IoIk*  on  each  aeglivcnt  of  tlie  body.  The  oral 
aucker  la  entire  and  atrirtuped  at  ita  origin.  A  conuuun 
Euri>]M'an  aoeciea  la  ifruMcAef/i»n  (nrprtfi'iiii. 

Branchellion  (brang-kel'i-im),  «.   [XL.,  <  Gr. 

I'J/aiy x">,  gills.]  A  genus  of  Hinulintu,  or  leech- 
es, typical  of  the  family  BranehelUula;  having 
the  sides  of  the  body  lobate  or  extended  into 
lolie-like  appendages". 

brancher  (brtn'cher),  n.  [<  ME.  ftrascAcr, 
brauncher,  a  young  hawk;  <  oroNcs  +  -e-rl.]  1. 
That  which  shoot*  forth  branches. — 2.  A  young 
hawk  or  other  bird  when  it  begins  t«  leave  the 
nest  and  take  to  the  branches  of  trees. 
Thareby  bravnchm  in  brede  Iwttyr  waa  never. 

M-frtt  Arthur*  l  K.  IL  T.  «.),  1.  190. 
I  aav  that  the  eyaa  ahotild  have  her  meat  dnwaalicl. 
lUltll  ane  beco4ne*  a  orrtiarArr.  Scvtt,  AbtMil,  I.  14. 

branchery  (bran'cher-i),  n.  [<  fernsc*  +  -rry.J 
A  system  of  branches. 

branchia  (brang'kt-«\  n.1  [LL.,  ML.:  see 
branehiir.l  One  of'  the  constituents  of  the 
branchial  apparatus;  a  gill.  See 
[Hare.] 

brancbia  (brang'ki-»),  ».*pl.  [NL. : 
cAi'o-.l  Sume  as  branchia:  [Bare.] 
branchise  (brang'ki-i),  «.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  (cf.  LL. 
(XL.)  branchia,  fem.  sing.,  XL.  ftroscAiVj,  neut. 
pi.,  the  proper  form),  <  Gr.  ..Jprfjjiu,  pi.,  gills. 
flfta)  T"jp,  sing.,  a  fin;  cf.  /?payror,  hoarseness, 
/i/Kij^ioc  =  ^?()o>,rioi.  windpipe:  see  6rt>ncAin.] 
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branch!  * 
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the  medium  of  water.    They  are  highly  vascular,    »  respiratory  function.  -  Branchial  tuft,  in  tuMcolons 

hiel'.[,i>dotu  worms,  un  Air,rt'-.;iitl"U  of  contractile  ten 

i-phalk  neb, 


with  rlt I >>  wall..  p.  -rnuttlinr  tin  aeration  of  thr  Mo.nI  by 
the  inj^t-ii  In  the  water  which  coiuen  in  immediate  imi- 
tact  with  th<-iii.  lh.-y  art'  developed  Irom  dirtcc  nt  |Mrt* 
..(  th>-  tasty  In  different  thuvs  of  animals  *«  .7iV.'l,  ami 
i '  11  ta  under  I*iiJ>/f>iii'tijjf"it'%  and  rWc.i'ir,i..rAt(ir.'i 

2.  In  ArtknijuxUi,  as  crustaceans,  specifically, 
the  externally  projecting  processes  uf  tlie  Isotly 
or  it«  limbs,  which  are  supplied  with  venous 
blood  -which  m  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air  dissolved  in  water),  and  constitute  a 
special  respiratory  orpin.  See  cut  under  /'n- 
((ophthalmia,  other  kiwis  of  respiratory  ..r.aim  n. 
artiir<»p<-ls  are  'ni.-Aeu  braivkur,  tmchctr,  and  )n*twnary 
Mttr*     see  these  words. 

3.  In  f'rrmf*.  any  appendages  of  tlie  head  or 
body  so  modified 'as  |<>  act  as  n  respiratory  or- 
gan; the  various  processes  whieh  protrude  or 
radiate  from  the  head  or  other  region  of  the 
body,  and  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  a 
respiratory  function.    Hee  eut  under  Protula. 

In  .  .  .  \Ami<hiH«>nid<r.  EunitMn,  ami  TrrrMli,!^}  the 


nil  plumes  or  lulu  attached 
of  m-rc  or  fewer  nf  llir  somites.  In 
|S.r,.»/i<f.r!  .  .  .  i hey  art'  exclusively  slim-bed  h.  the  an 
tetbir  anrmeiit  "I  Hi.'  I«.n|),  mid  (Irwin  tin'  f..mi  of  two 
laflf  plunna,  null  consisting  .>f  a  principal  Unit,  with 
many  lateral  brain  lies.        //ii-rfe»,  Anal.  Invert,,  p.  ••10. 

4.  In  ratoiM.,  pill-like  appendages  on  the  bodies 
of  certain  insect-larvm  and  -putie?  whieh  live  in 
the  water,  as  manv  dragon-flies  and  gnats. 
Tlwy  are .  i|«ni«.>n>  tiie  Inlewuni.  nt,  ami  It  U  »Mi'|« 
that  ih.'j  "aiMwh  air  from  the  water,  and  convey  it  l.y 
the  minute  rsnillhw.th.iis  ..I  th..  tracheal  xennela  with 
which  they  an*  abundantly  supplied,  Int.)  the  main  tra- 
chea*, hi  ho  .llstnhiltcd  over  the  whole  Isnly."    .Veil- in-.r*. 

branchial  (br»ng'ki-al),  <i.  [<  XL.  branchial*, 
{  L.  branchiir,  (fills :  see  branchUr.']  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  branchiie  or  gills;  or,  in  inti- 
mitis whieh  have  no  frills  properly  so  ealled, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  considered  homol- 
ogous with  gills,  a»,  in  a  bird  or  mammal,  parts 
of  the  third  postoral  visceral  areh,  or  of  any 
visceral  areh  behind  t ho  hvoidean. —  2.  Per- 
formed by  means  of  brerirhikv:  as,  branchial 
a  branchial  fund  ion.  —  Branchial 
aperture  or  "titlrt  f.ir  wultT  whi.'li  Iiai  au|> 
hiir.  lylntr  Wliind  IhcliL  In  lUh.  i  thi'rt- 
•ath  tl.lt ;  rar»'ly  the  Un  ar*-  f.nillii**iit  In 
iir  atiiTlyrr.  In  nt'lactilatt»  th.-)  ar»  cn- 
n.  rnr»  ly  In  <i  i»r  In  niyrmit*  Hi.  v  ar.- 
irw,  nio-iy  ^  ..r  in..rt*  than  7,  anil  H..u»t'tini.  * 
oinniK-nt  lit  an  Inft-rl'ir  |**lr.i(  "j-.r,*."  In  iiii.  rt.'l.i^ti.T. 
th.  r  >arv.  -  Branchial  arch.  In  ti»hr*,  kim-  «•(  the  ar.-ti.-* 
■  •I  the  hnui' hial  aiM^iatiiA  whh  h  iiu|irM>Tt  the  liranrhial 
iihuui-nu  .mi  ,-aeh  »i.l  -  -  Branchial  bar,  the  lurch  u.-.t 
1».rll'.i)  •>(  tlie  heranihlal  apparatut  wliirli  itu|itM>ttji  the 

<nu  :  uuue  a>  hrttm*Lat  nrr*  Branchial  banket.  "*t' 
■  ••«  '.  H>    Branchial  cavity,  •  rbranchnU  chamber 

in  i  The  .m  il)  ..it  r«.  h  .ule  ..f  «hl<  h  aie  the  LniTi.  hl.f  :  It  la 
irl.iciit  «nh  Mi.-  >.nl 
»(ia.  r  in.  l—f.|  l.y  th. 


respirattoii 
apenura,  th. 

|.li..l  the  Imi 
art-  i,  "lie  ..a 
*  i.litk-1.'  Infer 

tl^llV  III  .S  ]M< 

.....iiily  In  7  i. 


ii 


ia»lly.  (iV> 
r.ral».-h|..»- 
l*li  ..f  the 
n.-ra  .if  the 
..f  th.  lal- 
rent  in  the 
the  hither 
lllli  life)  in 
with  the 


In  hi... I  an.l  Kvtieral li- 
ln  l  '.-ujif.i^en,  a  eailty 
te^lc<-  or  iilll-i'over  If' 

..irapit. .-),  an.l  li.Hin.leil  hit.  rnalli  l.y  the  r|. 
hraiuhtferoua  a.iniit<«.  —  Branchial  Cleft,  .hi 
eral  f.iramma  rx  hln.l  Hie  h.-a-i  whl-.-h  an-  a|.| 
rmhry-Ja  of  vertebrate*,  anon  dlaafi|M'artnj;  li: 
t¥|if*,  Ihii  luniter  |M.ralatcTit  (tntuecime*  thr. 
the  l.twer,  a»  In  the  amplijhtana :  hointduKu 
t*rtiH>-Kutt  utrrtum. --  Branchial  coll,  a  nrilrull)  t-nrv 
tiil»?  Innni'.l  hy  a  dlvertii-nliiiii  .>f  the  BUperlur  idmr)  tiirt-al 
iitiHvttia  nietitltrarie  In  o-rtalu  ri*hf*.  au.Ti  a»  tin-  ctuiM-l. la 
(t..r  exaniple,  menhaden)  and  relatisl  f..miK,- -Branchial 
duct,  lii  my*inU.  a  thnrt  e*nal  flntt'rl'.rl  U-tween  a  hran- 
dual  rw.au-h  and  the  Intestinal  t^vity,  or  ..mi  (e»terl..r)  Imi- 
Iween  a  iM'iieh  and  tlw  etu-n.*  of  the  body.  —  Branchial 
fold,  the  to-rtea  uf  hranchlal  Uhunenta  around  the  .-..iivex 
manitii  ..f  a  iTunehial  areh.  Branchial  framework 
Mam.-  aa  ^mneAulf  **w^»^i.  Branchial  ganglion,  a 
iiixll.m  whl.-h  ifii|iplle4  the  hrariL-hta'.  aa  In  certain  iikiI- 
nnlliiH'rilary  hran.  hlal  ehnm- 
,  a  »|»  .  liilluvl  wl.l.  ned  vnw  iilar 
hi.  h  inniillea  the  hoi  ii.  h  he  Branchial  lamella, 
a  roir  of  tiran.  hl^l  fllajiu  nu  appr..xlniatnl  to  one  an.dber 
and  f.innlns  a  lamella -live  atrwtiin-.  In  (Ubra  there  art- 
K-en.mll)  t...  lal.iellrc  to  in.«t  ..f  the  arehe.,  «unn.«Mltlns 
their  1-t.iitet  tJirt  a.  Alao  calhil  fcrnne«M/  Ualr.  Bran- 
chial pharytu,  »  phary  nt  with  a  hran.hial  affaratiLt.  an 
In  the  tunicate*  -Branchial  plat«.  .Same  w  >mnrhial 
Branchial  pore,  a  i»-n  like  branchial  »i>-t 

I  to  nil  111.'  I.ralirlllnl  i|ilet«  of  one  »|.le.  niieh 


i  ill  part 


t.e  til*r  fllnnieiUs  In  the  cep 
th  ■  ..Ihce  ..f  hninchU. 

Br.inchiata  (.brntitr-ki-a'tii).  «.  pi.  fNL.,  neut. 
id.  of  hranchiatu*,  haviup  see  liriinchiiilf  .] 

inxmt.,  a  name  timed  with  various  siifn ideations. 
(..)  In  »Mue  «y»letii«  of  elanainrstloti.  .«»•  "f  the  pilni. 
dir1i.|i.n«  of  the  .tffAroj^hi,  l.y  «hh.h  nil  .Til^tA.-.-an'.. 
In  a  l.n.a.1  «-»»,  ar.  .olleetiv.lv  .l|,tii,tfiil.h.-.l  (i,n„ 
the  iWiWf.i,  or  lloe,  tn  In  the  unlet  4.  nw  innu  hnl  U, 
lUVriart-Mln,  and  inne.  tn  pn-lK-r*:  an  eflll.  d  from  haviiii:  ii 
hriinclilal  innted.1  <>f  a  tniihetite  reipirat.  >ry  at>paratun. 
In  liiie  i.lKmr  a  i)ittin  a  third  prliue  Aiviiioci,  /'o./nrene- 
rt/.l,  enl.ll)liidl''.'.l  for  J''rii*lliti  ul'.ne.  ilitenenen  hetwet  n 
ZiroueAiVini  ami  7VnrAr.i.»n.  The  i7r<i.i.-Amni  an  pritnarj]) 
djiid.-d  Inln  Cmifiic-'i  proper  liti-  lit.llni:  the  tnu  uudn 
icrt.upa  of  A"w/.tMi.>nrr.i.-.i  and  .W.inro^-.int.-/i )  and  /Ver.h. 
i..y.f.i.  rt-prmeritc.1  l.y  /..oh.j..,,  .  t. .  {!>)  A  iloli,!..ii  ..f  ver- 
tehratea  c.iiitatnhiic  th..*,'  whn  h  f.-i  -..toe  tlin.-  oi  iN-niu- 
n.  ntly  hr.-atlw  hy  ullli..  the  aniphlhlam  and  n»he>  n> 
dinlini/nUlM-.l  fnirn  r.-ptlle*,  hlnU,  and  inaiiiinaU  :  r.yni.ity- 
Illotl^wlth  /.'A/ny../^/,il¥ilil.'h»i-el.  In  uiollunkn,  aanie 
an  /bii/M-Ai.-M^ren^NWa.  Ofl  A  division  of  annelhln  *ori- 
talnlni;  those  w  hi.  h  tireatlie  hysilln,  or  the  tuhictitous  anil 
iTriuit  winniia,  corrmpondinir  to  the  jtruiitM  '>/.n.i/oAniN- 
eAi.t  and  .Yor..Ar.tneAiaf.i.  (e)  A  Ktxiup  of  eelnnoids  with 
Cllln  on  thr  buccal  memlffalie  and  with  auihulacml  platen 
only  on  tlie  latter,  fm-ltidinir  all  the  echln.'ld  famllien  ex 
tept  rMhrnWrt..  /.wiiWy, 

branchiate,  branchiated  (branR'ki-iit.  -a-ted), 

a.  [<  NIj.  branrhiatHt,  having  (filla,  <  L.  bran- 
chUr,  gUUi  see  BrnacAivr.]  Having  permanent 
(rilla:  eontrasted  with  pwlmoiMife-or/i./monfltVyf. 
an,  "branchialed  YertebraU,"  Huslni,  Anat. 
Vert.,  p.  70. 

Brancbifora  (brang-kif 'e-rfi),  n.  pi.  rN*I...  neut. 
pi.  of  bra»chifrr :  aee  fcrrtMe«(»ero«w.J  In  ;<>iil.: 
(n)  Same  as  hranchiogattrro/KMta ;  a  division  of 
liimU-rnpoda  ineludinx  those  whieh  breathe  by 
^iIIb:  op]M>aed  to  Pulmoniftra.  (ii)  In  De  Blain- 
villi-".-*  system  of  elatvuifteation,  a  diviRion  nf 
uiiivalvc-s.  of  the  order  Ct  rricnbraHehiata,  eouiv- 
alent  to  the  family  Fuuntrellida ;  the  keyhole 
limpets. 

branchiferona  (braup-kif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
brambt/er,  hatiiu;  Rills,  <  1..  6ru«c<iiir,  (rills, 
+  Uric  —  E.  rVnr'.j  1.  Bearing  Rilla;  having 
branehiiP. 

In  the  AmnloU,  also,  the  arraniri-ment  which  has  Iw-en 
transmitted  troni  Uieir  !.raii.*Ai/.Tous  nncentorn  is  retained 
dunni:  eertiun  rtnire»  of  embryonic  life,  In  the  form  of 
cUftn  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

b-V.-n-woirnr,  Coini*.  AnaL  Itrana.),  p.  M.S. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ifranchifcra. 

branchifonn  (brajig'ki-fonn).  a.'  [<  L.  fcrntt- 
rAoi.  gillrt,  +  J\,rnta,  fonn.]  Having  the  form, 
eharaeter,  or  ap|>earanee  of  gilU. 

branchihyal  (brang-ki-hrnl).  a.  and  «.  [<  I.. 
hrancbur,  gills.  +  Xl^.  hyimittiu),  hyoid,  +  -n(.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gills  and  tongue,  or  to 
the  brauehial  and  hyoidean  arehes. 

H.  n.  tine  of  the  elements  or  joints  of  a 
branchial  ureh.  The  lowermost  or  bypoliraiit  hlal  is 
called  tile  txvmt  branthihyal,  and  the  lllijH.'rni..st  or  epi- 
braiH-hlal  Is  diKtltxjrnl<uht-<l  a*  tie-  suyitcie  freirNcA.Aiea/. 


brancbiostege 

branchiogajrt-oropodous  ( brang  '  ki  -  6  -  ga>  ■  t- 

nip'o-ilus),  a.  t>f  or  pertaining  to  the  ttra* 
chuMiafltriiptHla. 

branchiopallial  (bning'ki-o-pal'i-al),  a.  [<  I.. 
brancbirr,  gills.  4-  jMi/fiuwi,  mantle:  see  /«rf- 
tium.]  In  Mtiltiwca,  of  or  pertaining  to  txitli 
the  hrauchiie  and  the  pallium:  aptilietl  !•>  a 
triuiglioii  of  (he  nervous  system  in  relation  with 
the  gills  uinl  the  mantle. 

Branchiopneusta  kbrang'ki-op-nus'tH),  ».  ;</. 

INI,.,  <  t.tr.  ;t/>a)  X'"<  gillf.  +  *r»viifrrt>r,  vernal 
adj.  of  m-rii-,  breathe.]  A  Btitierfamily  grriup 
of  pulmonale  gastropiHlous  mollusks,  by  means 
of  whieh  sueh  ai[tt»tie  families  as  Atiricuhibr 
and  LimiHtithr  are  colleetively  distinguisloil 
from  the  Hrlici'lir,  or  land-snails  proper,  the 
latter  being  eontrasted  as  .N>i>Ar«i»nmjiiVi.  n... 

two  imoups  e»rrt-S|s >n.l  respet-tiltly  til  tm-  Ba*>mm<lt" 
l^ura  ami  Si ^t>tf*u%ntnj>Anra  of  s.-nie  autbun. 

Branchiopnoa  (brang-ki-op'mVtt),  a. pi.   [N L., 
<  (Jr.  jifMj  yiu,  gills,  +  -Trioor,  breathing  (ne,-, 
a  breathing),  i.  tn-rii',  breathe.]    A  loose  syn- 
onym of  ( Vii.Hiaiva,  erustaeeans  being  so  called 
Isw'ause  they  breatiie  by  branehiip. 
branchiopnoan  (brang-ki-op'niVan^,  a.  and  ir. 
I.  rj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liranchmpnoa. 
II,  n.  A  member  of  the  Branchiopnoa. 
branchiopod  (brang'ki-6-pod),  n.  and  a.    I_  n. 


An  animal  belonging  to 
Also  liranchiopodc. 
H.  a.  tiill-footed;  branchiopodous. 
Also  branchimtodan. 
Branchlopoda  u>rang-ki-op'o-d5),  n.  pi.  [NL 


<  tir.  ,lp 


Sills.  + 


■rxt-)  -  K  fool.] 


/.oi>A.«r.,i>.r-/ii 
)  /'AiiiiojMKfa 


l>.  f.'jv. 


branches. 


branchinegS  (bran'chi-nes),  it.  The  character 
of  being  branchy;  the  state  of  being  full  of 


branching  (bran'ehing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  branch, 
r.J    Furnishwl  with  branches ;  st 
branches. 


out 


1.  In  Latreille'a  system  of  classification,  the 
first  order  of  his ' Enb>mostraca,  characterized 
as  having  a  mouth  composed  of  an  upper  lip, 
two  mandibles,  a  tongue,  and  one  or  two  pairs 
of  maxilla?,  and  the  branehUe  more  or  leas  an- 
terior: so  called  because  their  bronchia?  or 
gills  are  sitUBted  on  the  feet,  llw  ,.rJrr 

ollt.1  wan  divided   Into  two  ae^-ltoM'.  II) 
iCieiouiiVbi.  Ilnfr<u-.«fa,  and  ("tWoo-rn);  (JJ 
(<  Vr.ifoyA/A.r/wn  and  .liyio/oiAArn-nV 

2.  As  defiued  by  Huxley,  a  group  of  cnt 
cons  Cnulaeeii,  I'mbracing  only  the  two  c 
1'kuthiMMla  and  I'lad'tctra.  It  is  rrprewentcl  i.y 
such  genera  as  .tj.i.j.  .Woo/id,  /iraneAit^u,  /.tMivlit 
ihtfihnta,  and  their  allies,  which  pass  inbi  one  another  w 
gradually  that  the  ermipn  /'AaVftn>«n7ii  and  i'lad>.<rra  inn 
hardl)  Is;  established.  Tlie  irenera  named  conlonn  to  the 
definition  of  A."n/"«i'j#fraen  (which  see)  In  tnvariahly  p* 
scsnlti*-  more  or  fewer  than  twenty  somite!  l  and  the  II-..-- 
niclc  and  aiKlotnUlal  appt n.lnites  are  llrwrly  aluays  m -  re 
..r  lew  folia.  .  ..lis.  Mscinbhtnt  In  many  miartn  thf  ante 
rlor  ma\llll|md  of  .me  ,.f  the  higher  Crnuiatn.  Her  .nu 
under  .»/«<•.  /i«;<A<oW.  and  l.uttnrtii, 

branchiopodan  (brang-ki-op'6-d»n),  n.  and  «. 
Same  as  6rn»e«io/«wf. 

branchiopode  (brang'ki-o-pod),  a.    Same  a« 

hrancbiafHtd. 
branchiopodoVU  tbrang-ki-op'o-dua),  a.  [! 

branehiopofl  +  -out.  ]   t.ill-footed ;  belonging  to 

the  order  MranehioiHttta. 

Branchiopnlmonata  (braug'ki-6-pul-mo-ua'- 

tfi).  «.  pi.  [NL..  neut.  pi.  of  frratit-Aiopw.mo- 
natus:  s«'e  oroirrAiopw/mo««tc.]  A  division  of 
the  class  Jmcniiidri,  in  an  enlarged  sense, 
adopted  by  some  naturalists  to  include  the  ex- 


iramtll. 
luaks.—  Branchial  gut,  « 
i-i     Bronchial  heart,  n 

eannl  which  inppllea  the  hoi 


a.... -nr.  In  inni.ii.lnor  lui^v  -  Branchial  pouch,  I 

j-.il.ti  and  ■eln,  h lann,  a  J».llt  ll -Ilk.'  ntl.l.  Inn  of  tl..-  bran 
.  hlal  apparatus  111  which  and  If  mi  which  the  bran.  I.h. 

aw  developed-  ^  Branchial  ray.  in  wlacMaa*,  am  of  the 

fpitti  a 


i  rod.  i 


branchial  at;  h  l.a-  s- 


wind,  ao.1  urtordiiur  tupport  to  the  l.nin.tilnl  jn.u.h,  -  — 
Branchial  rrnolnitlun,  r.  MMn.tion  by  m.n,.  .,1  bran- 
.  I-i  w  .,r  iill-  Branchial  aac  the  n-»pirat..r\ -.'haniWr 
.-. --it ssln i  i^  Hi-  briiuc'iii.  Hi.-  tnrilcnt.  -..  It  the  lira- 
plwri  'Hint  "i""  l"l"  whl.  Ii  the  .in]  aperture  Ii  ».l«. 

and  win.  !'  pi--  ..  .,!.  Hi,-  .riirinaln  lliMiutli  win.  ii  the  „», 


Noi  lliriee  your  f/m/irAiiw  limes  have 
Slncr  I  bflsl'ld  vcuillfC  Intun'tice  dea.l. 

frnnamn,  L«.ly  t  iara  Vere  de  Verc. 

branchiocardiacj  brang '  ki  -  o  -  kiir '  di  -  ak),  .».* 
[<  (ir.  (nu;  | in,  trlls,  +  sayicst!  =  K.  scurf.-  sen1 
fiirrfiiir.J  1'ertaiuing  to.  lying  tretweeu,  or  sep- 
arating a  brauehial  and  a  cardiac  region  or  di- 
vision: applied  to  a  groove  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  cara- 
pace of  a  crustacean,  separating  the  cardiac  di  vi  ■ 
hi.. n. .f  thee  urapacc  from  the  branchial  division. 

Branchiogagteropoda  (bmug'ki-o-gas-te.rop'- 
o-dal,  n .  pi.  [M..,  <  L.  bronchia;  nills,  + 
S'l,.  fVdub  pi/KN/rr.]  A  division  of  gustropo- 
.b.ns  triolltisk!,  which  breathe  the  air  eoutuiued 

in  water.  Kcnpiratmu  nu)  he  eftes'ted  in  tlir.t-  wavi  : 
llrst.  tin-  l'I"'»l  luuy  he  uuipl)  <x|s..-e,l  to  the  water 
I  ol  the  milTltlc  cnuti,  un  in  » 


isting  genus  Limnlus,  or  hi 
the  extinct  "' 


Hi  ,.t  Un  -..I-  c '  -in  m  n  ule ...  I  *.  ^  with  tin.  allium.  cut 
uii'br  /'.....,  i •..  Branchial  septum.  In  e.-rtan  tit 
nl.  nten  Ifor  example.  .S«/l"  I .ei,  n  g.ll  .1.  to  hoi  tmiM  tv 
w.ill  "I  th'  its.  ..  :.i:.:  , -hand-  i  and  f'.rum.u  nri.lt.  I  -in  tcb- 
■tw  fwro  lU  .i"H.:  wall  t..  tie  iei.tr.il  w..li.  Branchial 
slum.  •  ra».ular  »lmu  into  whi.  h  bl.>»l  f«n»e»  tcni  the 
«in..e»t  ...  .-,  it.  «ay  to  the  Imuichin-  Branchial 
akclelon,  the  harder  tranwmv.rk  <•  I-i  i  -nl-mTvicnt  tn 
Hi,  l.rni.chi  e  In  bran.  hlfen.iK  iiuinialn.  Ala>.  called  (  -in- 
,r,.„f  I,.,.,,,.,-  ,k  Branchial  slit,  th-  »|««-e  lHtwe..n 
lirUttilmrinij  l«aneliln>  or  br.ni,.  hlal  arehv<  Branchial 
tentacle,  fiieertuia  w..nc*  it..r  cvn.upl.-.  r.  n  u  in. 1-1  one 
of  the  teniae U-U*cinr|»n»uf  Un  head, iKrfoiiniii-';..  part 


In  the  thin  walla  ol  the  umntle  cnuti,  un  in  notn.  <.f  the 
II,  I.  n.;K,.f...  ,  .iti.lly.  U,e  Mplnitury  '.IV-tnm  IIM)  Is-  111 
the  form  "I  o.lt»anl  pec.  ^..  -  ..(  the  I  lib  en  II. en  I.  .  \|«.-t,l 

in  tufti  on  the  l.m  k  and  -i.b-.  ,.(  tin'  v.intal.  .o  in  the 
.y  i..(,',e.o..-».,i/.i.  -n.  h  ii»  the  -en  »lu.-«.  tw. :  and  thirdly, 
the  respiratory  -r.-im.  may  I..-  In  the  form  cf  j~  .-tHi-.nr.  I 
or  pin. , i.  Ilk.  f •  r-sn • -I . I  •  .  .  ..lil.'iln.  .1  In  a  ln-ir.-  «t  |..».  c.-m 
pi.  I.  hran.hial  .  I.an.l-i  f.rn...|  hi  an  Intl..  II-. n  ..f  th.- 
iii-.nll.  ,  ic  in  the  »h.  Ik-  clc.  Hi.  «i.„ie»..-ei>»'  r>.;..bl 
tall  Into  IW.I  dblln-  I  XTlen,  the  one  U-tliK  hernmphr.  «1IU-, 
with  the  .-ill-,  pin.  ■  -I  toward  tlu-  lear  t!i.-  r,(  - 1,  ,  incl  the 
other  harinir  the  tetna]  organs  in  dintinct  liiilivtdlinln. 
The  llrwn'Ao-"l«rcn-j,rt/ii  are  divhh-.l  iut.i  Oiree  orders  : 
II)  |»n»  .hraneAMM  tmxrt  ilintinet.  cilln  usually  tacleatslk 
as  w  lit  Iks,  etc.:  (X)  Oi..;«lfci.Vuc-cA»iir'l  Ineles  n-iiaili 
united  in  the  nam.  iitdbidn.nl.  mil*  often  cipowd).  aa 
bra  dues,  etc  J  t.U  Wefero/na/tf  ifrnt'-MWllnlaing  cutto 
p.-l-'  an  in.  I. i!n  I  ,  "1  111-  ,:.  I.U,  <ir.il,.-..  .1. 


inn/ptcrina  and  lYilobila. 

Kolloahnt  IVof.  &l.  Van  benideii  I  include  Iimnlns.  Uir 
Furyi4er1na.  and  Trlh'Mtra  limlt-r  the  Arathnkla  aa  Anrn 
cAi'";«i/nw>iivl//J.    lirurulmur,  Cliip.  Anal,  (tralla  ),  p.  lit 

branchiopulmonate  (braiig'ki-o-purmiVnat ;. 

a.  and  n.    [<  NL.  branchiopvlmonatu/i,  <  L 
branchia-.  gills.  +  ;.«/«/)( n-).  lung.]  L 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Jlranchiopnltnonata. 
H.  it.  A  memtier  of  the  BranchiopnlmonattJ. 

BranchiopUB  tbrang-ki'o-pus),  a.  [NL.]  Same 
as  HraHChipun. 

branchiostegal  (brang  -  ki  - 1  is 'te- gal),  i).  [< 
branrhiiMtf  iv  +  -vi/.]  Kelating  to  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  tiranchiostege.  Branchloatagal  rayv 
hranchloBtegal  membrane.  *«  rxtraet,  and  mi.  un 

del  /yej...b.Or.-n  and  .**Olol/ti./l. 

#Tnr;i.-A.'.^'*.Mf  nm^  an  atta.  lie-l  isirtlv  to  the  ti'.n.r. 
and   parti)  I.,  the  "lit.  r.  surface  of  the  liv..|,' 


Tl"-*  -np|»irl  a  iijciiihrane,  the  '■trinrhu<**r'tnt 
w  I  I.  h  s.-n .  *  as  a  s-irt  of  inner  iclll  *..ter. 

Ilmby.  Anat.  Verb,  p.  in. 

branchiostegan  (braug-ki-os'te-gan).  a.  and 
(<  brnmltiit'litic  +  .««.]     J,  a.  1.  Same  n- 
braitchriutriftiHii.—  it.  Of  or  ivcrtairiing  to  the 
IlfaMhm*trtji. 
II.  i'-  "n't  of  the  liranchiitflrtv. 
brancbiostege  i brang 'ki-o-st ft),  n.    [<  llr. 
ji-i;  (in,  gills,  +  rrn;  r;,  a  roof,  a  covering,  < 
;  i  a*  =r  I..  Utjt  rt;  cover:  sn-e  frv/Miwr  wf,  fiYc.J  lb 
fishes,  the  membrane  which  lies  beneath  t^'.e 


uiyiuze 


by  WjOOg 
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operculum  and  coverts  the  gills;  the  branehios-  branchiotrochal  (brang-ki-ot  'ro-kal),  a.  [< 
legal  membrane.  >\  i*  supported  by  the  bran-  braHchtatroch  +  -al.]  1.  (}f  or  pertaining  to 
chiostegal  rays.    [l"nnsual.]  a  branchlotroch  :  as, /jranr«iofrorAfi(  cilia. — 2. 

Branclliostegi  tbrang-ki-os'to-ji),  it.  />f.   [XL.,    Having  a  branehiotroeh,  as  a  polyzoan. 
pi.  of  brani-hiatitcgtui :  see  fcraiwAioflfrtjc-J    I"  Br&nchipodidSB  (brang-ki-pod'i-de),  ;>'■ 
Artodi's  lehthyological  system,  an  order  of    [XL.,  <  Ilranchipui  (-pad-)  +  -irf<r.]   A  family 
bonv  fishes  erroneously  supposed  to  have  no    of  the  Branchta/iotta  (I'hullojmtla).  Tin-  eyes  are 
braiiebiostegal  rays,  it  Included  hi*  genera  Halite    ■<»>*««  «r  pedunculated,  tii.-re  is  no  and  the 

iMracxm  (\X,fUnu  and  Lvptiim  that  Is  Hi*  plcctog-  anlinnls  »»iiu  n|»>i>  their  hack*.  I  ho  tarotly  In  rcpre- 
nathous  and  pcdiciitate  Ikshes,  wlth'oiher  heterogeneous    »'M«I  by  the  gcio  ra  /J.-aiwAi^u  %nd  .tit/uort. 

The  branchial  apertures  are  much  narrowed,  and  BranchlpuS  (brang'ki-pus),  >i.   [XL.,  alio,  and 

prop.,  Branchiojuu  (cf.  Branc}iio]w<ia)  -t  i  _Gr. 


the  hranchltslteiral 
and  concealed. 

branchiostegita  (brang-ki-os'te-£t),  n.  [< 
branchiattegr  +  dtt'K)  In  Crtmtaeca,  a  free 
pleural  part  of  the  carapace  in  relation  with 
the  branchis?,  forming  a  cover  for  the  (fills  and 
bounding  the  branchial  chamber  exteriorly. 

If  the  bronehUrttfiitt  fi  cat  away  alone  the  groove,  ft 
will  be  found  that  it  is  attached  U>  Uie  sides  of  the  head, 
which  project*  a  Utile  beyond  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thunti.  IlHtl'#,  Crayttth,  p.  so. 

branchlostogous  (br»og-ki-os'te-gus),  a.  [< 
branchUxttege  +  -our.]  1.  Having  covered  gills:  _ 

-   a  braichiotUyo**  fish— 3  Covering*  the  Branchiura  (brang-ki-u  if) 
'  membrane  >W  l™.  gill*,  +  "ft*, 


Kills:  a*,  the  branchiostegou*  membrane. 

Also  hranehiottfjan. 
Branchiostoma  (brang-ki-os'bj-m^),  n.  [XL., 
<  Or.  fipdyxia,  gills,  +  <n6uu,  mouth  :  see  sfoiwfl.] 
1 .  A  genus  of  leptoeardiang  in  which  the  mouth 
is  surrounded  by  fringe*,  which  were  at  one 


tpu;  \ta,  gills,  +  iroi'c  (rot-)  »  E."  foot.)  The 
typical  genua  of  the  family  Branchipodidcr.  The 
thoracis  segment*  am  all  free;  tho  head  resemble*  that 
of  an  cdriophthalmons  crustacean,  Init  came*  a  paiT  id 
large  stalked  eyes;  there  are  two  anfennulca  (peculiarly 
modified  In  tho  male),  two  antcnniD,  one  pair  of  inandlldcs, 
and  two  jMiln  i>f  maxilhr.    Chirveryhalu*  is  a  synonym. 

branchiremo  (brang'ki-rtiiu),  it.  [<  L.  bron- 
chia:, gills,  +  rrmtu,  au  oar,  hand  or  foot  of  a 
swimmer.]  A  crustacean  having  branchial 
legs,  or  legs  with  branchial  attached  to  them ; 
a  branchiopod. 

pi.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
tail,]  A  suborder  of 
parasitic  crustaceans,  of  the  order  Siphon**- 
xtoma ;  the  carp-lice,  it  oomUu  of  the  tinjrlr  family 
Aryulidtw,  having  largo  compound  rvea,  a  Urajc  njotniMtlf 
spine  in  front  of  the  »uctoirtu  tulw  of  the  mouth,  and  four 
pairs  of  elongated  Idrnmous  swirarnintf.teeC  Hut  tike  -4r- 
puiidtr  arc  by  roust  authors  referred  to  the  JfranMiopocfa. 

time  erroiieovuily  supposed  to "  have^tie~fuiic-  branchlurons  (brang-ki-u'nts),  a.  Pertaining 

to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Branrhiura. 
branch-leaf  (branch'lef),  n.  A  leaf  growing 
on  a  branch. 
brancbleM  i,  branch 'leg),  a.  [<  branch  +  -/«*.] 
Destitute  of  branches  or  shoots:  barren;  bare; 
naked. 

If  I  lose  itdite  honour, 
I  loss  myself:  better  I  wcrw  not  yours. 
Than  yours  »o  WuntMeu.       .Saot,  A.  anil  c..  III.  4. 

branchlet  (brinch'let),  n.  [<  frraiir*  +  dim. 
■Id.]  A  little  branch;  a  twig;  a  subdivision 
of  a  branch. 

Making  the  leave*  tn  the  wivmU  nutter  on  their  bran'k- 
tttt.  C.  F.  Hoobon,  Anne,  p.  Hi. 

branch-pilot  (braneh'pl'lot),  «.  A  pilot  pos- 
sessing n  diploma  or  certificate  of  competency 
from  tie  proper  authority.  Hoe  branch,  1.,  4.' 
branch-point  (branch/point),  n.  In  math.,  a 
point  upon  a  Riemann  s  surface  such  that,  in 
going  around  it,  the  values  of  a  function  are 


of  their  crime  and  for  identification ;  henco, 
any  mark  of  infamy;  a  stigma. 

Tile  shrug,  thu  hum,  or  ha  .  these  petty  trrnmtt 
Tliat  calumny  'loth  <i»c.  Xnal-.,  \V.  T,,  11  1. 

Tories  and  Whigs  ha<l  conrurri-.!  .  .  ,  in  putting  a 
drawf  on  Ludlow,  if.iciuJu«,  Hut.  Kng.,  slv. 

6.  A  disease  of  plants  which  usually  appoars 
as  blackish  pustules,  resembling  burned  spots, 
the  cause  of  the  dis**a»<^  iK'ing  some  parasitic 
fungus.  The  term  Is  luaally  n  strlrtcd  to  tlio  trleuto 
k|».ni:  »(«g>^  of  fungi  ttcl.mgUic  to  the  fV'di«ie«r.  AUo 
called  nut,  rmiit,  and  t.lirn.  BladdCT  bnuid.  Same  as 
hisl».l. 

branO  (brand),  r.  t.  [<  MK.  (;rW«»i,  bromlyn 
—.  I).  Itrnntlcn ;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  burn  or 
impress  a  mark  upon  with,  or  as  if  with,  n  hot 
iron. 

i  bMi  ftruiwfeij  Into  tlw  natlMial  !i*ar* 
nd  by  the  sulf^rtngs  they  havo  endured 
I  of  their  race  and  faith. 

//.  A'.  IlirnKam,  short  Studies,  p.  ast 

2.  To  mark  in  some  other  way,  aa  with  a  pig- 
ment: as,  to  brand  sheep. —  3.  To  mark  with 
a  hot  iron  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 
The  thief  with  f>ron4/if  palms,  ami  the  liar  with  checks 
abashed.  sVwsdtu-ti/,  In  l  ime  of  Revolution. 

[Branding  was  formerly  a  punlshmenl  for  tarluua  of. 
lenses,  hut  U  no  longer  practised  In  civilhccd  rxtuntrtrs  I 

4.  To  IU  n  mark  or  character  of  infamy  upon ; 
stigmatize  aa  infamous:  as,  to  trawl  an  act 
with  infuruy. 


of  branchiue:  synonymous  with  Amphi-  interc 

It  represents  a  special  family,  fl/m»rAi.i»r»jiiuf.*,  branchst&nd  (ljrancli'stainl),  r.  f. 


1  Pkarymfikrityuriiii  or  Cimniwmt.  a  diss  Ufta- 
nd  a  supcn  lsss  .tcninin,  of  rettehratc  animals. 
See  these  words,  and  .fm;.*i'inM 

2.  A  genus  of  mvriat>ods.   .Vcirporf,  1846. 

branchl08tomatou8  (brang'ki-OB-to'ma-tua),  a. 
Same  as  liranchimitomous. 

branchiostoma  (hrang'ki-oa-tom),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  Branchiottoma  ;  an  atnphioxus 
or  laneelet. 

branchiostomid  fbrang-ki-os'to-mid),  a.  Alep- 

tocardiati  of  the  (anally  Branchiostomida: 
Branchiostomid*  (b'rang'ki-os-tom'i-de).  n. 
pi.    [XL.,  <  BrunchiofUima  +  -itla.]   The  only 
known  family  of  leptocardian  vertebrates, 
"  »<y  the  gt  nus  Branchiwtoma.  The 
es»ed  and  elongate-fusiform,  tiring  pnlnti-d 
it,  and  l«  «ak«l  and  onhirlcss.  with 
muscular  lines  and  with  slightly 
developed  tlu-fohls  behind.  No  ralrv,i  eyes  arc  di  ve]..i«cd, 

and  the  i  ith  1»  simply  an  Inf.  rlor  elongated  slit  sur 

rouodcl  t,y  cirri.  The  species  burrow  in  the  sand,  ami 
pcohn-My  live  in  all  warm  seas.  See  Am/^ntrut  and  f/in-e 
UK  th«-  former  Itelng  a  syrutnyra  of  ifruurAiosforsa  uuil  the 
Utter  a  iMipulur  nsme  of  the  sttccies 
branchtOStomold  (brang-ki-.w'tA-moid),  a.  and 
a.  L  «.  Of  or  having  characteristics  of  the 
Bra  nchiof  tomul/r. 

JJ.  A  branchicistoinid. 
branchiostomous  (brang-ki-os'ttj-mus),  a.  [< 
Or.  ,i)»ij\ia,  gills  +  <rrooci,  mouth.]  Having 
cirri  (as  if  brani-liiie)  alsjut  the  mouth;  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  tho  Branchi- 
ontomida:  Also  branchimtumntoun. 
Branchiotoca  (brang-ki-of'6-kjl),  ».jif.  [XL., 
<  Or.  ,1tn}:x<«,  gills,  +  .  birth.]  In  Owen's 
classification  ot  vertebrates,  a  seriea  or  no-called 
"  genetic  section  conttiiiiiug  those  which  have 
gills  at  birth,  whence  the  name,  it  iocln-I.M  all 
the  an^phlliUns,  Alius,  and  flsh  like  vtrtehrstcs.  iind  t, 
Uuu  itnuralcnt  to  /^ArAifoi.tfido  <which  t»  1.  It  was  1.011. 
tnntcd  with  /*«eo«iofoL-o  (birrls  and  rr|,tlh  <t\ 
braiichlotOCOUS  (brting-kl-ot'\>-kus),  a.  Per- 
taining  to  or  huving  the  characters  of  the 
flrfliK-Aiotorvi. 

branchiotroch  (braug'ki-o-trok).       [<  Or. 

A**YX">,  gills,  +  -fX'X'k, 
oral  or  branchial  division  of 


In  falconry, 


to  make  (a  hawk)  take  the  branch,  or  leap  from 
tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  springs  the  game, 
branchy  JbrAn'ehi),  «\    ^[<  branch  +  -yl.] 

branches. 

The  (al  earth  f«sl  thy  (MiseAy 


2.    Embowered  in 
as,  "the 


hut','' 


i-trok).  n.  [<  Or. 
wheel.]  Tho  post- 
f  a  trochosphore,  as 


branches : 
J.  Baillie. 

brand  (brand),  n.  [<  ME.  brand,  brond,  <  AS. 
brand,  brond,  a  burning,  a  sword  (=  OFrics. 
brand  ~  Ol).  brand,  a  burning,  a  sword,  I). 
brand,  a  burning,  fuel.  =  MIA},  brnnf  =  <  >H(t. 
MHO.  brant,  O.  brand,  a  burning,  a  brand,  a 
sword,  =  Icel.  hrandr,  a  firebrand,  a  sword,  = 
Sw.  fcrosd  —  T>an.  brand,  a  firebrand,  fire),  nrig. 
a  burning.  <  "fcn'«r«ta  (pret.  tran )  =  ( loth,  hrtn- 
win,  etc.,  burn:  see/nirw'.  Hence,  from  OHO., 
in  the  sense  of  'sword,'  OK.  (Vn»<I,  brant,  bran 
=  Pr.  bran  =  It.  brando,  a  sword  (>  OV.  bran- 
dir,  etc.,  brandish:  see  brnnduh),  F.  brandon, 
a  torch,  brand:  seo  brnndnn^.  Nee  nlsu  brant'-, 
brtnf-,  brinded.)  1.  A  burning  piece  of  wood, 
or  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood  partly  burned. 
Is  not  this  a  t,r«ml  plucked  out  of  the  fire  V  7-crh.  HI. 

The  decp-moutlied  chimuey.  dirnl)  lit  l.yf  dying  t"nwt*. 

HVorfiVr.  iiarrlw.u  .jf  <  n|»>  Ann. 

2.  A  sword.    [Xow  only  poeticul.l 

Thcu  drew  he  forth  the  'to ,1.1  Kx.-allhur. 

•/V,oor«  „,  Mortc  d' Arthur. 

3.  A  mark  made  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron, 
lis  upon  a  cask,  to  indicate  the  nuinufncturer 
or  the  quality  "f  the  contents,  etc.,  or  upon  uu 
nuimal  as  a  means  of  identification:  a  trade- 
mark; hence,  a  mark  made  in  other  ways  than 
by  burning,  as  by  cutting  or  puinling. —  4. 
Unulity  or  kind,  as  indicated  by  u  brand:  as. 
flour  of  a  good  brand. 

Any  uuantlty  of  gunpowd,-r  so  finished  or  blendcl  us  to 
give  Identical  rc*u)t*  st  proof  is  lenn.,1  a  bratvl,  and  r.  ■ 
1-1  ives  a  distinLtivc  namber.  A'ociic  lirit.,  XL  ;i:i-> 

6.  A  mark  fornicrlv  put  upon  criminals  with 
a  hot  iron,  generally  to  indicate  the 


the  Industrious  Wi/M  by  tho 
cslloua  appellation  [mlaerj. 
u-'of<l»T«.(A,  The  Bee,  So,  3. 

branded  (bran'ded),  (t.  [A  form  of  brinded,  <\. 
v.,  suiting  ita  ultimate  source,  brand.)  1 .  Brin- 
dled; of  a  reddish-brown  color.  [Scotch.]  — 
2.  In  zool.,  marked  as  if  brandtsl  or  colored.— 

Brandecl  drum,  a  scuenoid  fish,  Sritrna  wltata,  with 
hrand-llkc  snots  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  See  drum,  and  cut 
under  redfisn. 

branden'btirgCbran'den-btrgl,  n.  [Xamed  from 
Itrandcnburij  in  Oermany.]  1 .  A  Kind  of  orna- 
mental buttons  with  loops,  worn  on  the  front  of 
a  man's  coat.  See  frog. —  2.  An  ornamental 
facing  on  a  military  coat,  having  somewhat 
the  character  of  the  preceding,  and  forming 
parallel  bare  of  embroidery:  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain uniforms,  such  as  those  w  orn  by  hussars 
and  the  like. 

Brandenburg  porcelain.  See  porcelain. 

brandor1  (bran'der),  «.  [<  brand,  r.,  +  -rr1.] 
1.  One  who  brands. —  2.  [O.  bramlcr,  <  D.  frr«N- 
dt  r,  a  fire-ship,  =  E.  orainderl.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  Oennau  universities  to  c  student  dur- 
ing his  second  term.  Longjettow. 

brandor'-1  (bran'der),  >i.  [Shortened  from  ME. 
OroittJirc,  brand-iron :  see  brand-iron.  L'f.  brand- 
rith.)  1.  A  gridiron.  [Scotch.] — 2.  Same  as 
brandrith,  II.    [North.  Eng.] 

brandor-  (bran'der),  r.  [<  brandcr''.  n.)  I. 
fr«n*.  To  broil  on  a  brander  or  gridiron  ;  grill. 
[Scotch.] 

TT  in(r<in<i.  To  be  or  become  broiled  on  a 
gridiron.  [Scotch.] 

There'*  no  muckle  left  on  the  spiile-hane  ;  it  will  Urnndtr 
tbivugh  ;  It  will  brander  vera  wccL 

Self.  Brhle  of  Lammormi  nr,  I.  xvlli. 

brandering  (bran'der-ing),  n.  (<  brnndtr'-,  a 
gridiron,  -f  -t'«i7'.]  The  operation  of  covering 
the  underside  of  joists  with  battens,  to  which 
laths  can  be  fastened  to  give  a  better  hold  to 
the  plastering. 

brand-goose  (brand'goB),  11.    Same  lis  brtnt- 

branched  (bran'did),  a.  [<  brandy  +  -td-.'] 
Mingled  with  brandy;  made  stronger  by  the 
addition  of  brandy;  flavored  or  treated  with 
brandy.-  BrancUed  fruit,  fruit  pmn^rved  with  the  ad- 
dition of  hratidy  to  the  syrup. 

brandify  (bran'di-fi),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  pp.  fcrnii- 
difu  d,  ppr.  brandifyina.  [<  brandy  +  -Jg.)  To 
brandy;  mix  brandy  with. 

You  drink  three  glnsscs  of  a  brantlittift  lltpii*  cn!l„l 
sherry  at  dlrmer.         Thackrraji,  I'jiriy  uicl  l-\te  l*ap,  r,. 

branding-iron  (bran'iUng-i'ern).  «.  Same  as 
brand-iron.  'A. 

brand-iron  (brand'i'ern).  11.  [_<.  ME.  hrandircu, 
brondiron,  brandhirne.  also  bramlirr,  bromlyrr 
(>  Se.  brand'  r,  it  gridiron:  see  brandcr-),  etc.,  < 
AS.  braiidwn  (=  1>.  brandijzir  —  MHO.  ftrnaf- 
i'.-cn,  (i.  brandrivn  =  ODan.  brandejarn  =  Sw. 
branifjcrn,  a  trivet  ),  an  andiron/  brand,  n  brand, 
+  iirrs,  iron:  sec  brand  and  iron.  Of.  Iirauil- 
riib.]  1.  An  iron  bur  or  stand  on  which  to 
support  brands  or  burning  wood;  an  nndiron. 

A  nmssy  old  .  .  .  iiritrW-.'n.fJ  »l»mt  a  y.ipl  and  11  half 
Wide,  and  the  «-^M^J-;y^  ^  >"t 
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brand-iron 

S.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on. — 3.  An  inn  nned 

i  In  her  bund  did  bold. 
Speiuw,  y.  g..  III.  ill.  u, 

4f.  [A  forced  sense,  with  ref.  to 
sword.]    A  sword. 


lie  with  tbcir  multitude  *u  nought  dlamard, 
but  with  atout  courage  turnd  upoo  tlieia  all. 
And  with  his  bnmdirim  round  aboat  him  Uyd. 


Spriuer,  V.       IV.  It.  32. 
Thr  villain*  met  htm  In  the  middle  fall. 
Ami  with  bi>  club  tiet  hackc  hU  tnnlym  hrluht 

Spriurr,  K.  O, ,  VI.  Till.  10. 

brandish  (bran'dish),  r.  [<  MK.  braundinhen, 
braundt.-fn,  <  OF.  brandisi-,  stem  of  certain 
partis  of  brandir,  F.  brandir  (=  Pr.  Pg.  brandir 
=  Sp.  blumlirzs It.  brandirc),  brandish,  <  brand, 
etc.,  a  sword:  see  bran*/.]  I.  trass.  1.  To  move 
or  wave,  ax  a  weapon;  raise  and  movo  in  va- 
vctions;  shake  or  flourish  about :  as,  to 
>  a  sword  or  a  cane. 
HU  vranduUW  awurd  did  Mind  men  with  Ma  bcania. 

Shttk.,  I  lien.  VI.,  L  1. 
2.  Figuratively,  to  plav  with ;  flourish:  as,  "to 
brandish  syllogisms,"' Lncke. 

H.t  infran*.  To  movo  with  a  flourish;  toss. 
Braunditeht  nut  with  thin  heed,  Uil  arbuldrla  tluiu  ne 
out*.  Babfri  Bo.*  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  p.  W. 

Be  will  tmndi.A  againat  a  tw,  and  break  his  aword 


If.  ./muo»,  ETerjr  Mail  nut  ol  hla  Humour,  II.  1. 
brandish  (bran'dUh),  n.    [<  bramlith,  p.]  A 
shake  or  flourish,  as  of  a  weapon. 

I  can  wound  with  a  dranJuk.  and  dotot  draw  how  for 
the  matter.  B.  JoaMm,  Cynthlaa  Rswla,  j.  i, 

BnmJUKrt  of  the  fan.  Tadtr,  So.  It*, 

brandish  at  (bran'dish-er),  «.    One  who  bran- 
dishes: as,  "  brandiskcr*  of  speares,"  Chap- 
man, Iliad,  ii. 
brandishing1  (bran'dish-ing),  n.   [Verbal  n.  of 
hraniligh,  r.J    Tho  aet  of  nourishing  a  weapon. 
brandiHhlag*  (bran'diah-ing),  s.   A  corruption 

of  bratlicing. 
brandlet  (bran'di),  r.  [Also  written  branU; 
<  F.  brunlrr,  formerly  spelled  bramtlcr,  shake, 
tirob.  eontr.  from  brandeCrr(=s It.  bramhlare ;  cf. 
F.  brandiller,  shake,  wag),  <  brandir,  brandish: 
see  bramlutlt,  brantle,  and  brawP.]  I.  tan-ana. 
To  waver;  totter;  shake;  reel. 

Princes  cannot  ho  too  auaplclou*  when  their  Urea  are 
Bought;  andml>Jn-t*  cannot  he  too  curkoaa  when  theatale 
br—uUa,  Lord  Murtkamftmt,  In  Stat*  Trials,  low). 

II.  trans.  To  shake;  agitate;  confuse. 
ThUncwqucatlon  tH-gaii  1"  nranhi  the  w»rd«  cf  type  and 
antilype.  Jrr.  Tagiar,  Kcol  hvaernc,  ill.  |  is. 

brandlett,  n.   [Cf.  brantail.']   An  old  name  for 

the  redstart,  Ruticilla  libcrntcura, 
brandling  (brand'llng),  n.    [<  brand  +  -linj/1.] 

1.  The  smolt,  or  salmon  of  the  Bret  year. — 2. 
A  small  red  worm  of  the  family  Lumbncider, 
Lumbrieu*  fatidus,  related  to  the  earthworm, 
but  with  the  body  Winded  with  alternate  brown 
and  yellow  segments.  It  especially  harbors 
in  old  dunghills,  and  is  used  for  bait  in  fresh- 
water fishing.    Also  called  brij«ibfe-trw<B. 

Also  written  branlin. 

brand-m&rk  (brand 'ntitrk),  n.  A  distinguishing 
mark  burned  upon  the  skin  or  horn  of  an  animal 
as  a  means  of  identification ;  hence,  a  mark  cut, 
as  on  timber,  or  painted,  etc.,  for  this  purpose. 

brand-new,  bran-n6W  (brand'.,  bran'mV).  a. 
[<  brand  +  new;  =  MD.  bramlniruir  •  cf.  the 
e<|uiv.  K.  dial,  brand-firti  ne in,  lire-neic  (in  Shak- 
spere),  I),  ronkel-ntsutc  =  O.  funlel-ncH,  lit. 
'spark-new,'  fl.  nagrl-nru,  lit.  'nail-new,'  like 
E.  spiclc-and-*f>a*  ncic,  njnin-nnr,  <\.  v.  But  In 
popular  use  the  first  element,  brand,  is  not  felt, 
the  common  form  being  frftiw-Nsir,  and  bran 
regarded  as  an  intensive  of  «nr.]  New  as  a 
brand,  that  is,  glowing  like  metal  newly  out  of 
the  fire  or  forgo;  hence,  quite  new;  fire-new. 
A  pair  of  Jnw-wif  jiM-lsrv  ^wM't*.  on*  of  Itoby'a  prlrunt 

tlt»  liurkum,  ll.K"M»l>>  l^iP'Uil*,  I.  -JS. 

The  reaaaertlon  of  an  old  truth  may  acrm  hi  have  upon 
H  wiriK  ulltU'tillK  relle\*thMl  from  the  ttnum  lirl)ehtileit«  of 
a  tnnil-wif  lit-,  Stn  n-'mntt .  shakes)* urv.  p.  l-J. 

bran  don1 1  bran'don),  n.  [<  UK.  brauiidon,<OV. 
unci  K.  brandon  r-il'r.  brando  —  Sp.  blandu  —  Pg. 
bra  whin  =  It.  brandonr,  brand,  firebrand,  torch ; 
in  fli  f.  3.  with  sense  of  brand,  <  OF.  6r«N'f.  etc., 
n  sword:  ace  brawl.]  If.  A  torch;  a  brand;  a 
Hume. 

IK'  K\r  tin-  '!r-a,T'ri  In  hii  handc  that  yaf  th[>orch  Ills 
tlirol.-  £t-«:tf  tiriiH'uti'H  ot  ftt-r  thai  (lit-  rir  th»t  »a« 
blakkr-  .-r  (!>.■  .hiKtn  iiii'l  powder  l.vmi  all  nri-k. 

AfrrJ.,i(^  Y.  T  .*.\  Hi.  tM. 

2.  A  wisp  nf  stntw  er  stubble.  [Pruv.  Eng.] 
—  3t.  A  sword.  • 

t  band  •hIh^»  a  tirynv/on  In  the  air. 

i«umi»o«d,  Ho»ctt  of  !*kin,  >o.  31. 
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brandon-t  (bran'dgn),  n.  [Cf.  {»-«*«>,  branlf".'] 
A  kind  of  dance. 

bran-drench  (bran 'drench),  n.  A  bath  used 
in  leather-manufacture,  prepared  by  soaking 
wheaten  bran  in  cold  water,  diluting  with  warm 
water,  and  straining  through  a  fine  hair  sieve. 

brandreth,  »■    See  braudrith. 

brandrettet.  n.  Same  as  fcraiirfrtl*. 

brandxith,  brandreth  (brand'rith,  -reth),  «. 
[<  ME.  brandrythe,  abioin  corrupt  forma  brande- 
fedr,  branlede,  branlft,  an  iron  tripod  fixed  over 
a  Are;  <  AS.  bramireda,  an  andiron  (but  the 
ME.  form  mavhe  from  Ieel. ;  ef.  leol.  ftrawlrcidA, 
a  grate,  =  OHO.  ftrv-nfrWIn,  MHG.  *ra»frri»,  < 
l>r<in<f,  E.  brand,  +  'ridn  -=  Icel.  rrl</Af<,  imjde- 
menta,  rridhl,  tackle,  rigging,  etc. :  Bee  array, 
r.  Cf.  orawrffr''',  brand-iron.]  1.  An  iron  tripod 
fixed  over  a  firo;  a  trivet ;  a  brand-iron.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  A  fence  or  rail  round  tho  opening  of 
a  well.  [Eng.] 

Wclla  are  digged,  and  they  ara  oarnpaaaed  ahoat  wltli  a 
Bmndritb  leat  any  ahould  fall  In. 

Come-iiu*.  Vtathlo  World,  p.  lofl. 

3.  One  of  the  supporters  of  a  corn-stack.  Also 
called  brander.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brandschatz  <  briint'shats),  r,  t  [<  G.  brand- 
nMaUen  (MHO.  branbtchaUtn),  lay  (a  town) 
under  contribution,  in  time  of  war,  by  threat 
to  burn,  <  brand,  burning,  +  «!*j«ta-<i,  to  lav 
under  contribution,  <  renal;,  tax,  contribution."] 
To  lay  (a  captured  town)  under  contribution,  in 
time  of  war,  by  threat  to  burn  it,  or  by  actually 
burning  it  in  part.  [Rare.] 

He  IDrako]  returned  In  the  luldaumroor  of  lies,  ha-lng 
raptured  and  braMdarAotwd  St.  liomlnso  aad  t'ajuiagrna, 
and  burned  St.  AuguatliM, 

Mollty,  Folted  Sethellanda.  II.  lot 

hrand-spore  (brand'spor),  n.    Same  aa  teleuto- 

#/torc. 

brandstickle  ( brand'Btik'l),  n.  [Cf .  bamtieXie.  ] 
An  Orkney  name  for  the  stickleback. 

bran-duster  (bran'dus'tcr),  ».  In  milling,  an 
apparatus  for  removing,  by  means  of  agitators 
und  sieves,  the  flour  that  may  cling  to  bran 
after  it  has  passed  the  bolting-mill. 

brandwinet  (brand'win),  n.    Samo  as  brandj- 


H»r»  I  conceive  that  flash  and  Mood  win  bnngtt. 
And  murmuiiiia'  Heaaon  with  the  Almighty  wrangle 

•  .S^faMer,  tr.  of  I>u  Hartaa 

An  honeal  nuui  will  not  offer  thee  Injury ;  ...  If  be 
were  a  hmngling  knave,  'tla  hla  faahlon  ao  tt>  do. 

Bnrtm,  Anak  of  Mel,  p.  JT9 
brangle1  (brang'gl),  s.  [<  frranjflel,  r.]  Awran 
gle;  squabble;  noisy  contest  or  dispute. 
A  DrnninV  between  him  and  hla  neichboar. 

Swift,  Worka.  XXI..  Letter  «10 

brangle^,  ».  [Var.  of  brantU,  q.  v.]  A  kind 
of  dance.    See  brantle. 

branglement  (brang'gl-ment),  n.    [<  brangle^ 

+  -iwcnf.]    A  brangliug,  brangle,  or  wrangle, 
brangler  ibrang'gler),  a.    One  who  brangle* ; 
a  quarrelsome  person. 
Thia  poor  young  gentleman  .  .  .  waa  ftrat  drawn  Into  a 


f  any  hnnH-vin*  t 
FUtcntr,  Beggars'  Rush,  III.  1. 

brandy1  (bran'di),  n.  [Short  for  braiufv-arlav, 
q.  v.]  A  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wine,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  wine- 
press. The  average  proportion  of  alcohol  In  brandy 
rangea  from  as  to  M  per  cent.  The  name  ftraikf v  to  now 
■  -,  dlatllled 


given  to  .ptrlt  dlatllled  fn»tn  other  lliiuora,  soil  In  tbo 
l  ulled  Stalca  to  Uvat  which  la  dlatillrd  from  elder  and  from 
IRiachea.  See  <7rund<  cAainenone,  fin*  ck«mna<m*  (nnder 
rhampoftu).  cojmac.  ai«l  Mu^^W^.-Brtiiaa  brandy,  a 
rooinMU  kind  of  brandy  dlatilled  in  England  from  malt 
Ifipiora.  and  given  the  flavor  and  color  of  French  lirandy 
by  artltldal  nivana. 
brandy'  (bran'di),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and.  pp.  brandied, 
ppr.  brandying.  [<  brandy1,  ».]  To  mix  or  fla- 
vor with  brandy. 

brandy9  (bran'di),  a.    [<  brawl,      6,  +  -.v1.] 

Smutty,    droit.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
brandy-bottle  (bran'di-bot'l),  n.   A  name  of 

the  yellow  water-lily  of  Europe.  Nupkar  lutevm, 

from  the  odor  of  the  flower  or  the  shape  of  the 

seed-vessel. 

brandy-fruit  (bran'di-frfit),  «.  Fruit  preserved 
in  brandy,  to  which  sugar  Is  usually  added. 

brandy-pawnOwlbran'di-pA'nfi), [<  brandyl 
+  /lairner,  an  E.  spelling  of  Hind.  »<»«»,  water.] 
The  Angkr-Indian  name  for  brandy  and  water. 

brandy-snap  (bran'dl-simp),  n.  A'gingerbread 
cracker  flavored  with  brandy. 

brandy-Wlnet  (bran'di-wln),  n.  [<  I),  brandr- 
uijn,  aliio  brandtKijn,  fonuerlv  brand-try's  and 
branded.'  u-ijn  (=  MI<Q.  ftrann^u-is  ,•  cf.  Sw. 
bruViBi  in  =  Dan.  hramdrrin  =  F.  br/i»ulcn«,  after 
the  D.  form).  <  brandrn  (ppr.  brandtnde,  pp. 
grhrandt),  burn,  also  distil  (<  brands  E.  brawl, 
a  burning),  +  u-yn  =  E.  trine.  Cf.  G.  brandtrcin 
(after  the  I).),  bran farcta,  brunsfarrin,  MHG. 
branlu-rin,  liranl  vrin,  also  jiranl  irns.  also  g*- 
prant  vein,  i.  e..  burnt  wine.  Now  shortened 
to  br«n<tyt,  q.  v.]  Brandy. 

I  >a>itig.  A  hnlr  of  the  same  dog; 
I'lriw*  Ik  li  coiniilou  relief  to  aiti-li. 

N'tViwin,  Sillvery. 

brangle1  (brang'gl),  c.  i.  [Prnb.  a  modiflcii- 
tion  of  brandle  or  brabble,  in  imitation  of  irrnii- 
gle.  Words  of  this  sort,  being  regarded  as 
more  or  less  imitative,  are  subject  to  irreg. 
variation.  ]  To  wrangle ;  dispute  cotitentiously ; 
squabble.  [Now,  with  its  derivatives,  obsolete 
or  rare.] 


quarrel  by  a  rude  ftranofer.  and  then  p 
to  be  put  to  death  by  hla  kin  and  allies. 

Stvll,  Monastery,  n.  lit 

branglesome  (brang'gl-sum),  a.    [<  branglt^ 

+  -#omc]    Quarrelsome,  ifaeiay. 
brangling  fbrang'gling),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  bran- 
gle1,  r.]    A  quarrel  or  wrangle. 

aet  lmalneaa  back  by  unquiet  frranpf in  n 
uuarrela. 

Ai'tfor*.  Mannera  of  Eng.  People,  p.  S47. 
(bra'ni-al),  a.  [Irreg.  <  brain  +  -ial; 
after  cranial,  etc.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain; 
cerebral. 

brank1  ibranpk),  t'.  I.  [<  ME.  braaJbea,  prance, 
walk  proudly  (of  a  horse),  appar.  a  modified 
form  of  pranl,  r.J  1.  To  make  a  show  or  fine 
appearance;  prank.  [Rare.] 

Lieutenant  Hornby  .  .  .  canve  ervniiiw  Into  the  yard 
with  two  hundred  pounda'  worth  of  trapptnga  upon  him. 

//.  Ainpliry,  Ravenahoe,  uiii. 

2.  To  hold  up  the  head  affectedly.  [Prov. 
Eng.l 

brank-  i  brangk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  of  Cel- 
tic origin;  cf.  L.  brasec.  variant  brace,  quotoi 
by  Pliny  as  the  ancient  Gallic  name  of  a  white 
kind  of  com,  h.nandala,  var.  scandaia,  Lit.  i 
Aula.']    Buckwhoat.  [Eng.] 

brank'H,  n.    fCf.  braajflcl.]  C< 

brank<t,  «.    [Cf.  bruno/c3.J   A  kind  of  dance. 

hrank^  (brangk),  n.    See  brank*. 

branka  (brungks),  n.pl.  [<  Gael,  braneat,  now 
brangat,  brangtur,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
a  kind  of  pillory  (cf .  bras;/,  a  halter),  =  Ir, 
en*,  a  halter;  prob.  from 
Teut. :  cf.  P.  nrijMi;,  pinch, 
confinement, granger,  pinch- 
ers, barnacle,  collar,  G.  prna- 
jjc-r,  dial,  pfrangcr,  a  pitlorv, 
<  IX  \JQ  prangen  =  MHG. 
pfrengen  =  Goth,  praagan 
(in  eornp.),  press;  of  Slavic 
origin:  cf.  OBulg.  prrnnhti 
(itt  eornp.),  stretch.]  1.  An 
instrument  formerly  used  in 
parts  of  England  and  Scot-  b««h. 
land  for  correcting  scolding 
women;  a  scolding-bridle,  it  conaUtrd  ,.t , 
pic  e  Inclosing  tho  head  of  the  offender,  with  a  Oat  I 
which  ciiU-rwl  (he  mouth  and  rcttralued  the  tongue. 

2.  A  sort  of  bridle  for  horses  and  cows,  in- 

atrad  of  leather,  It  haa  on  each  kldc  a  piece  of  wo.il  Joined 
to  a  halter,  to  which  a  hit  la  Mjotetlutea  added,  but  mure 
frequently  a  wooden  maw  resembling  a  inuule.  l^cutch.| 

3.  The  mumps. 

brankuralne  (brang'ker-sin),  a.  [<  F.  brasc- 
ar<ri»c,  branene-uririnc  be  Pr.  branca  ornina  =  Sp. 
Pg.  branca  urrinaot  It.  bi-ascormB/i,  branco  <«■■ 
«bo,  <  ML.  branca,  a  claw  (see  brn«cA),  +  L. 
«r*«»w,  of  a  bear.  <  urss*.  bear ;  the  leaves  hav- 
ing some  i^cmblance  to  bears' claws.]  Bear's- 
brcech,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Jcanthtu. 

branle1*,  r.    See  brandle. 

branle^  (bron'l),  ».  [F. :  see  brantle,  broirp.] 
A  kind  of  dance ;  the  generic  name  of  all  dances 
in  which  one  or  two  dancers  lead  all  the  others, 
who  repeat  all  that  the  first  have  done,  as  the 
grandjycre  anil  the  cotillion.  See  brantle,  brawl3. 

branlin  (bran'lin),  n.    Same  as  brandling. 

bran-new,  a.    See  brand-lieu1. 

brawling  (bran'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  brasl,  c] 
The  process  of  steeping  cloth  before  or  after 
dyeing,  or  skins  preparatory  to  tanning,  in  a 
bsth  or  vnt  of  bran-water. 

They  ii 
done  by  i 

und  keeping  them  in  thia  fermentable  mUlure  for  tliree 
Seeks.  fee.  Wet  .  Ill  rd, 

branny  (bran'i),  a.    [<  brasl  +  -jfl.]  Having 

the  appearance  of  bran;  consisting  of  bran, 
branslet.  n.    See  brantle. 

brant1  (brant),  a.  [Also  written  brmf ;  <  ME. 
branl,  brent,  <  AS.  brosf,  bro«f  =  Icel.  braffr 
=  OSw.  broBfcr,  Sw.  I/rant,  bratt=  Dan.  brat, 
steep.]    Steep;  precipitous.    [Now  dialectal.] 


are  now  ready  for  the  bnnn\\v>,  whi.h  la 
:  KJ  llw.  of  bran  -  lilt  2u  gallon,  of  water. 


by  Oooglc 


brant 

.  .trass.  -M^'iata? df-  mws 

utcda  run  headlong-  ^staom.  Toxophilua,  L 

brant3  (brant), Same  M  hrent-goott.— white 
brant  a  nine  of  the  snow-goose,  .d  user  (or  CAesi)  krperbv- 
reus,  n  the  United  State*  and  Canada,  where  It  la  own- 
■non.  The  pluxoage  of  the  adult  la  snow-white,  cxccpttng 
the  Mack  primaries  nod  usually  a  rusty  color  on  the  head ; 
the  hill  and  feet  an  pinkish,   see  rut  under  On. 

BranU  (bran'tA),  ».  [XL.,  <  branfl.}  1.  A 
genus  of  geese:  same  as  licrnicia  or  Brcnthns. 
— 2.  A  genus  of  ducks :  a  synonym  of  Fulignla. 

brantail  (bran'tal),  a.  [E.  dial.,  (or  'brant-tail 
or  'brand-tail,  that  is,  reu-tail.  See  brand,  brant- 
fox,  brent-goose.]  A  name  of  the  redstart,  Itu- 
ticilla  uhceniemra.   Montagu.   [Local,  British.] 

brant-fox  (brant'fokB),  n.  [<  ora«fa  for  brand 
(in  allusion  to  its  yellowish-brown  color)  + 
fox;  —  D.  brandeot  :=  O.  brandfnen*,  brant- 
fox,  a  sorrel  horse;  cf.  Sw.  brand-rdf  sm  Dan. 
brnndrar.  brunt-fox  (Hw.  rdf  =  Dan.  raw,  fox). 
Sw  fcre«|3,  6rfN(-floo*r\]  Vulpcs  alopex,  a  variety 
of  Swedish  fox,  smaller  than  the  common  fox. 

brant-goose  <  brant'goa),  «.  Same  as  brtnt- 
goose. 

brantlet  ( bran'tl),  n.  [Also  written  brantle  and 
by  contraction  bratel  (see  braieP/,  <  OF.  bran- 
tie,  F.  branle,  a  dance,  <  brawler,  now  branlvr, 
shake:  see  brandte.]  1.  A  kind  of  dance.  S«e 
branle*. 

The  King  take*  oat  the  Duchrese  ot  York,  and  the  Duke 
the  DuchesM  ot  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  my 
Lady  Osatleraalnc,  and  so  other  lords  other  ladle* :  and 
they  danced  the  kmrUU.        F'yv:  Diary,  Dot.  ».  18SS. 

9.  A  song  for  dance-music. 

Uransfes,  bsllsds,  vlreiayea,  and  timet  nine. 

Spenser,  t.  (J..  III.  x.  8. 

branular  (br»n>ttr),  o.  [A  Utm^eming 
form  made  from  brain,  after  pro  ■  star  as  related 
to  errata.]  Relating  to  the  brain;  cerebral. 
[Rare.] 

Either  a  trick,  practised  upon  ror,  or  It  might  be  >  *runt, . 

for  Ulnaloo.  /.  Taylor,  World  of  Mind.  p.  «**. 

braquemardt,  ».   Same  as  braquemart. 
braquemartt.  it.    [OF.,  also  braqnemard,  bra- 

quemar  ( >  ML.  bragamardus,  braquemardut) ; 

cf.  OF.  braquct,  a  poniard,  Walloon  brakrt,  a 

■word.]    A  short  sword  with  a  single  edge. 

It  la  generally  thought  to  have  tiecn  that  type  of  sword 
In  which  the  back  )■  perfectly  straight  and  tile  edge  curves 
out  in  audi  a  way  that  the  broadest  part  uf  the  blade  is 
near  the  polut, 

braset,  r.  f.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  brace1. 
brasen,  <;.    See  brazen. 

brash1  (brash),  v.  t.  [The  several  words  spelled 
brash  are  chiefly  of  dial,  origin  and  of  mod. 
appearance,  ana  appar.  in  part  of  mod.  forma- 
tion. The  senses  overlap,  and  make  tho  sepa- 
ration of  the  words  uncertain.  Broth*  is  appar. 
a  popular  formation  on  break,  brack*,  with  the 
terminal  form  of  boas,  doth,  crank,  words  of 
similar  sense ;  cf.  broth*,  n.,  and  broth3,  a.  In 
the  sense  of '  assault,  attack,'  it  is  also  found  in 
early  mod.  Sc.  as  bresche,  appar.  a  var.  of  brush, 
c;  cf.  MLG.  bratchen,  brcschen,  intr.,  crack, 
make  a  loud  noise,  roar,  boast,  bratscn,  mako 
a  loud  noise,  sa  Norw.  bratka,  make  a  loud 
noise,  roar,  boast,  sb  Sw.  bratka,  rustle,  bustle, 
boast,  «  Dan.  braekc,  boast,  brag.  See  brattle."] 
[Scotch.]  1.  To  break  to  pieces;  smash:  as, 
be  brashed  in  the  door. —  2.  To  disturb;  disor- 
der ;  break  up  the  order  or  comfort  of. 
1  am  terribly  t>ra*h,-d  with  id;  IIu-m;  tumblings  about. 

.     CartuU,  In  frond*,  LL  108. 
St.  To  assault;  attack. 
brash1  (brash),  n.    [<  broth*,  r.j  cf.  MLO. 
ash, 
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cal,  Eng.] — S.  Acidity  in  the  mouth  occasioned 
by  a  disordered  stomach.  Also  called  ttater- 
broth. —  Weaning  brash,  a  severe  form  of  diarrhea 
which  sometime*  follows  weaning. 
brasb.s  (brash),  a.  [Cf.  K.  dial.  (North.)  brast- 
«*,  brittle ;  prob,,  with  some  alteration  of  form 
(perhaps  by  confusion  with  f>ra**l,  n.,4),  <  Icel. 
•skr,  mod.  also  breitkr,  brittle  (cf.  ora**a) ; 
taps  ult.  connected  with  break  and  brittle,] 
ittlc.  [Local,  U.  8.] 
brash1  (brash),  a.  [Perhaps  of  OlUo  origin: 
cf.  Gael,  brat,  Ir.  bras,  brasach,  hasty,  impetu- 
ous, keen,  active,  nimble ;  cf.  also  D.  barsch,  > 
G.  borsch  be  Dan.  Sw.  bartk,  harsh,  impetuous. 
Not  connected  with  the  equi  v.  rait*'.]  Impetu- 
ous; raah:  hasty  in  temper.  Grose.  [Colloq., 
Eng.  and  U.  S.J 

brasb*  (brash),  n.  [Appar.  <  brash*,  a.;  but 
perhaps  a  particular  uso  of  broth*,  «.]  A  vio- 
lent push.    [Prov.  Eug.] 

brash*  (brash),  r.  i.  [Appar.  <  brash*,  a.;  hut 
perhaps  a  particular  use  of  broth*,  r.]  To  run 
headlong.    (Prov.  Eng.] 

brash.6  (brashi,  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of 
oto»*i.1   A  shower. 

brashy1  brash'!),  a.  [Appar.  <  brash*,  «.,  4,  + 
■H1.]   Small ;  rubbishy.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

brasiya(br»sh'i),o.  [<  6ro**»  +  Subject 
to  frequent  ailment,  as  horses ;  delicate  in  con- 
stitution.   [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

brashya  i  brash'i),  a.  [Also  brauthie;  appar.  < 
J,r«A»B  +  -yi.)   Stormy.  [Scotch.] 

brasiatort,  n.  [ML.,  <  bratiare,  brew :  see  brat- 
arrtc.]    A  brewer. 

braslatrixt,  n.  [ML.,  fern,  of  &ra*»attfr,  q.  v.] 
A  female  brewer. 

braalST,  »■    See  braiier. 

braail,  u.   See  bratil. 

braallin,  brasilina,  *.   See  brazilin. 

braails  (bra^'ili),  n.  pL  [Cf.  brattil,  and  E. 
dial,  brazil,  sulphate  of  iron.]  A  kind  of  coal 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  Ten-yard  coal 
in  South  Staffordshire,  and  preferred  by  some 
smelters  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  because  it 
eoutains  so  much  inorganic  matter  that  a  too 
rapid  consumption  is  prevented.  I'crey. 

brasiaat  (bra-si'n|t),  n.  [ML.,  also  brattina 
(OK.  brextine),  <  bratiare,  bratiare,  brew:  see 
brasserie."}   A  brew-bouse. 

brasinari&t,  »■   [ML]   Same  as  bratina. 

braslumt.  [ML.,  also  tracium  .•  see  brat- 
ttrie.i  Malt. 

brasmatiasT,  n.    [Gr.  (Spao/ianac,  equiv.  to 
ertK,  an  upward  earthquake,  <  ^paaottv,  shako, 
throw  up.J   An  earthquake,  when  character- 
ized by  an  upward  movement. 

brasqu'e  ( brask),  n.  [<  ¥.  bratque.]  A  paste 
variously  made,  uso>[  as  a  lining  for  crucibles 
and  furnaces. 

Tlie  enuytte  of  the  largar-slied  crucible*  U  formed  of 
sJitliraclte  powder,  powdered  gas-carbon,  and  gaa-tsr. 

ir.  H.  Orrenmad,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  St. 

brasqoe  (brask),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bratqued, 
ppr.l>ratqui>ii/.  [<  bratque,  n.]  To  line  with 
brasque. 


Hie  pig  U  Bieltnd  In  a  separate  hearth,  Ir 
through  a  sort  of  **  running  out  "  nro  or  i 
It  reaches  the  finery  proper 
ted  or  lined  with  char 


fact  ll  pli^.ni 

L'Sncry  Define 
the  lied  of  this  fatter  is 
lal  powder  nsuisteDed  mid 


rammed  In,  and  au  forelbly  compressed. 

Eneye.  Brit..  Xllt.  SI9. 
brass1  (bras),  n.  and  a.   [<  ME.  brat,  brct,  <  AS. 
bra-*,  brass,  a  led.  brat  (Haldorsen),  solder  (> 
Gael,  vrait  =  Ir.  prat  sat  w.  pret,  brass) ;  related 
to  Ieol.  brata,  harden  in  the  fire,     Sw.  brata. 


brateh,  a  crack,  crash,  Dun.  brask,  a  boast,  to  icci.  »r««i,  iiartien  in  trio  nro,  =  tsw.  orata, 
ODan.  also  a  crash,  lond  noise,  a  boast.  In  »»™.  =  P00-^''  fry\  ^  F-  Eraser,  solder 
sense  4.  cf.  dial,  branch.    Tbu  word  in  this  <SM'  br"'-'1); .  cf.  (.«».  ami  Sw.  brata, fire,  Icel. 


Hiast.  In 

sense  4,  cf.  dial,  branch.  Tho  word  in  this 
sense  cannot  be  taken,  as  supposed,  from  mod. 
F.  briehc  (pron.  nearly  brash >t  breccia;  more- 
over, breccia  is  a  different  thing  from  brash: 
aee  breccia,  fcrcoc*.]  1.  A  crash.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 3.  An  assault ;  an  attack.  [Scotch.]—  3. 
An  effort;  a  short  turn  of  work.  [Scotch.]  — 
4.  A  confused  heap  of  fragments.  («)  Id  pvt.,  a 
hum*  of  loose,  broken,  or  angular  fragments  of  rocks, 
resulting  from  weatliering  or  disiiileKTstiou  on  the  spot. 
l.f/ftl.  (ft)  .Vauf.,  small  frngiucliU  of  crushed  tee  collected 
liy  winds  or  currents  near  the  Miore,  but  so  luoeely  com. 
pocted  tliat  a  ship  ran  easily  lum-  Its  way  thrutigh.  A'uNe. 

The  Ice  first  r>irms  In  tlitn.  Irregular  (lakes  called 
"sludge,"  and  when  this  Is  compact  enough  to  hi  d«l  snow 
It  U  known  as  briuh.  Kntyc  Brit.,  XIX.  SS8. 

(e)  Refuse  bnogai  of  trans;  clippings  of  hedges;  loose 
tw  it'v 

brasb*  (brash),  n.  [Hardly  connected,  us  sup- 
posett,  with  Icel.  breytk-leikr,  weaknotw  of  body, 
i  brevtkr,  weak,  infirm  (in  a  moral  sense),  prop, 
brittle  (see  broth3),  but  perhaps  a  particular 
usc  of  broth1,  n.]  1.  A  transient  fit  of  sickness. 
Burns.  [Scotch.]— 2.  Arashoreruption.  [Lo- 


bratt  (occurring  onee),  a  cook.  Hence  lra.r', 
I>rrt;cn,  ^««*c»,  etc]  L  >.  1.  An  important 
alloy,  consist  ing  c»i«ntiiilly  of  copper  and  zinc. 
The  proportion  in  which  the  two  metals  are  combined  dlf. 
fers  considerably  in  dillereut  kinds  of  brass.  Itrusa  In  gen. 
eral  ts  harder  titan  copper,  and  coumuiiciitly  wears  belter 
than  that  inctah  It  Is  malleable  and  uiictllc,  so  Uist  it  can 
be  easily  rolled  Dito  tliln  sheets,  or  ho  hainmcrv,!  tnbi  any 
deelred  slutw.  It  turns  easily  In  the  latlir,  and  csn  t» 
drawn  into  Aim  wire ;  tnurcovcr,  It  has  an  attractive  gohirii 
cvil'jr,  and  Is  chesiicr  than  coppi'r.  The  color  of  lieaa*  va- 
r!»  with  the  tiropi»t1on»  of  the  Ingredient*.  A  full  yellow 
variety  contains  almnt  two  parts  of  copper  to  hm  of  rlnc. 
This  alloy  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  msde  by 
tlkcra  liefore  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  metal  xliw 
as  such.  It  is  not  nmong  tli^  metallic  sulmtanoe*  men- 
tUineil  liy  lloiner;  but  it  was  well  known  to  Strabo,  who 
describes  the  mode  of  munufscturingit  from  the  siukifer. 
ons  ore  (calsniln^  and  calls  the  alloy  vriehatc  (*p»i v«A«»<t. 
l>v,i itrifkitlc,  |wi'<rl.  i.ni»y  « rwl'il.  in»an>r.vii'<f ,  \litnlrt 
mrial,  mill  v/w  melal.  In  ibctoriosl  cotuiarlmiii^  brass 
Is  a  coiiiiium  ty]w  of  lianlneaa.  duralillity,  ur  I'Mnrac). 
I  ideas  my  ncn  iis  acre  Watt  or  liamriier'd  aUn-1. 

J»a*„  Sonnets,  «»■ 
Men's  eril  manners  live  in  brass ;  tbelr  virtues 
Wo  writ*  In  water.  Ska*.,  Hen.  VIII.,  It.  X. 


brassage 

5.  A  utensil,  ornament,  or  other  article  mail* 
of  brass:  as,  to  clean  the  brasses  on  bwin)  » 
ship. —  3.  In  mark.,  a  pil- 
low, bearing,  collar,  box, 
or  bush,  supporting  a  guii- 
geon:  so  called  beeause  fre- 
quently made  of  brass. — 
4.  In  medieval  arehaol.,  it 
funeral  monument  consist - 
ing  of  a  plato  of  brass,  usu- 
ally of  rectangular  sha|»- 
and  often  of  large  size,  in- 
cised with  an  efflgy,  coats 
of  arms,  inscriptions,  ami 
frequently  accessory  orint- 
ment.  Such  brsssca  are  sonx-- 
tlmos  splendidly  enameled.  In 
some  exsinples  the  designs  nrc 
executed  in  relief,  or  in  reht-f 
in  comblnatlun  with  engravii^.'. 
Slabs  of  stone  Inlaid  with  Agur'"-. 
etc.,  in  brass  are  also  csll-l 
brasses,  and  are  a  usual  form  uf 
medieval  monument.  Kuth  tho 
plains  of  laraas  and  the  InUi-l 
stones  were  fmuuehtly  plan\l 
In  the  ordinary  pavement  of 
chnrchsa,  CoiuparaUvely  few  of   £~  tH^'  '" 

such  monuments  executed  wholly 

In  brass  survive,  as  the  value  of  the  metal  has  caused  U  to 

be  melted  down  and  applied  to  other  uses. 

Among  tike  knightly  frrassrs  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cobl  life  -facets  of  tlw  dead. 

Tenitgson,  Merlin  and  Vlrks. 

6.  A  brass  musical  Instrument,  or,  collectively, 
tho  brass  instruments  in  a  band  or  an  orches- 
tra.—6.  Money.   [Now  only  colloq.] 

WlthouteB  pile,  pllour!  pore  men  thou  robbed  est, 
An, I  l»ero  heor  brat  on  thl  bac  to  faleys  to  soil.. 

Piers  ftoieiiiais  (AX  IIL  US). 
Wc  Bh-  iald  scorn  each  bribing  variet  a  anui. 

ifp.  It *U.  »atlr«a,  IV.  v.  12. 
Trying  to  get  out  of  doVit,  a  very  ancient  slough,  calleil 
by  the  Latins  aes  allenura,  another  s  brass,  for  some  of 
their  coins  were  made  of  brass ;  still  living,  and  dying, 
and  buried  by  tills  other  s  truss.    Tkvrtav,  Waldeu,  p.  9. 

7.  In  rtwj/-mtnts<7,  iron  pyrites.  It  occurs  In  small 
particles  disseminated  through  the  coal,  or  In  vctnlsta  or 
thin  scaly  partings.   |  Rarely  used  except  In  the  plural. ) 

8.  Excessive  assurance;  impudence;  orazen- 
ncss:  as,  ha  has  brat*  enough  for  anything. 
[Colloq.] 

She  in  her  defence  msde  lilm  appear  such  a  rogue  that 
the  chief  Justice  wondered  he  hail  the  brass  to  appear  In 
a  court  of  JusUcc.  Xoyer  Xortk,  Rumen,  p.  ffiS. 

To  rm  he  appears  tlie  most  Impudent  piece  of  hraas 
that  ever  spoke  with  a  touiruc. 

Gotdsmttk,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  IIL 
Braaj-bljxkln*  Heo  Uarkiari. — Brasa-aolor,  In  jtoss- 
maJtiruj,  A  pretention  for  staining  glass,  made  by  sipoa 
Ing  thin  brass  plate*  upon  tiles  in  the  auncallng-arcn  of 
i>  ^'ItiKi-Nnuse  until  they  see  completely  oxidised  Into  a 
black  powilcr.  litis  iwwder,  fused  with  glass,  gives  vari- 
ous tints  of  green  and  turuooise.--  Brass-folL  or  brass- 
loaf.  Dutch  leaf  or  Dutch  gold,  fonutsl  bybesting  out 
plates  of  brass  to  extreme  thluneaa-  Braas  powder,  cop- 
per and  Its  various  alloys  gruuml  to  Due  powder  slid  used 
with  varnish  for  decorative  )Hirpi«et.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  bronsa-piiwdcrs  an»  brass-iraailers. 

II.  a.  Made  or  composed  of  brass:  pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  brass ;  brazen ;  brassy. 

Trumpet,  blow  loud, 
Send  tiiv  brat*  voice  through  all  these  lary  tents. 

Skak..  T.  and  0.,  L  t. 

Braan  Instrument.  See  inWiajfninwnf.^  Brags  mis. 
See  rale. 

brass1  (bras),  r.  t.  [<  brass*,  n.  Cf.  ftrtwl.]  To 
cover  or  coat  over  with  brass,  copper  is  br,Liv^i 
by  exposing  its  surface  to  tho  fuiuea  of  metallic  rinc,  or 
by  boiling  it  In  diluted  hydrochloric  add  to  which  an 
lunalsam  of  sine  and  cream  of  tartar  hat  been  added. 
Iron  Is  Imuacd  by  plunging  it,  after  cleaning,  Into  melted 
brass,  and  tiy  elertro-decioslilon. 

brass3  (bras),  n.  [In  def.  1,  same  as  brace*,  q. 
v. ;  in  act.  2,  <  OP.  brastc,  "  a  fathom  or  an  arm 
full;  or  a  measure  of  five  foot"  (Cotgrave),  P. 
bratse,  naut.,  a  fathom  (=  I'r.  brnssa  =  Cat. 
brassu  =  Hp.  braza  =  I'g.  braqa  (ML.  brassia, 
brasta),  a  fathom),  same  as  brace,  the  two  arms, 
<  L.  bracbia,  pi.  of  ortirAiuiw,  bracehium,  arm: 
see  fcruoft  (of  which  brass2  is  a  doublet)  and 
brachinm.  Cf.  It,  braccio  (>  Swiss  brache),  a 
measure,  a  'cubit1  or  'fathom, '  lit.  arm,  (  L. 
brachinm,  urm.]  It.  Sunt.,  sumo  as  liracc. — 
2.  A  continental  European  measnre  of  length, 
equal  to  the  extended  arms  or  more ;  a  fathom. 

Tliti  .ild  Krencll  l.mm  wis  m  !*  Gagliall  Inches;  tile  Spsn- 
Ull  braza  In  Castile,  in.  lies  ;  the  CaUlan  bra— a,  MM 
lncln-»  ;  the  Knumda  of  the  Csnury  Isles  (a  variety  ot  tlie 
S|isnl>h  Imast,  71.S  inches ;  tlw  brufu  of  rortugul  and 
Uracil.  SB  Inches :  the  Norwcsisn  brass,  conimouly  used  un 
Xurtli  turnout  iiautUsI  charts.  Tl.l  inchea  [The  wind  is 
conhmed  with  anotlker  dcrlvnl  frolu  tlw  aiugulO  btitrAiuin 
an  J  sliniif)  lint  an  ann's  length.] 
brassage  (bris'aj), «.  [OK.  brassage,  bratsaige 
,  bracaqium),  brassage  (cf.  ML. 
braccaUrr,  minter),  F.  brassage,  coinage,  mint- 
age, <  brasser,  aUr  up  (the  melted  metal) :  see 
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brassage 

brasserie.]  A  percentage  levied  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  coining  money.    Sw  feign ioragt . 

brassart,  brassard  (bras'krt,  -lird),  n.  [Also 

braiuvt  (Skinner) ;  <  F.  brassart,  brassat,  brassat, 
now  brassard,  <  brat,  arm:  nee 
Aruer-1,  «.,  and  cf.  bracer,  2.]  In 
the  armor  of  the  fifteenth  ami 
sixteenth  centuries,  that  part 
which  covered  the  arm,  supersed- 
ing the.  vambraee,  bracelet,  reiv. 
,  etc. 


(bras'band').  it.  A 
liand  or  company  of  musical  per- 
formers, all  or  niost  of  whom  plnv 
upon  metal  (chiefly  brans)  win.f- 
iustrumcnts ;  a  military  band, 
brass-bass  (bras 'baa),  "a .  A  per- 

eoideous  llah,  Moront  intcrrupta : 
so  called  from  its  bright  brassy  color,  tinned 
with  blue  on  the  back  and  marked  on  the  sides 
with  7  to  9  large  interrupted  black  bauds.  |i  «i 
■•hit  tln>  air*  uf  ihe  L-oinuiuii  white  iwnti,  and  Inhabit* 
(roll  water*  ot  llw  Mla*i».lppl  valley. 

brasae1  (bras),  a.  [Cf.  O.  bra*rirt>,  the  bream; 
ult.  =  hw,  bassK  Of.  brcaml.)  A  name  of 
the  European  bass. 

brassea,  n.    See  brtuuil. 

brasaent,  a.  [He.  bras*in;  <  brass  +  -rn»:  see 
bracen.]    A  variant  of  brazen. 

brasserie  (bras'cr-i>).  »•  [F.  (ML.  brattrrta),  < 
brasser,  brew.  mash,  stir  up.  <  OF.  bracer.  <  ML. 
braeiartm*  (brasiarc.  braiarr,  brassarc),  brew.  < 
braeium  (brasium,  brasum),  brace  (>  OF.  bra;. 
Arcs),  malt,  L.  (Gallic)  bran  (var.  brancc),  a 
kind  ot  com ;  ef.  brant;'*.]  In  France,  a  brew- 
ery, or  a  beer-garden  attached  to  a  brewery; 
also,  any  beer-garden  or  boor-saloon. 

■  Willi*  Mr.  B.  »•»»  ■lllinn  In  »  braurrir,  a  Udjr 
I  »hol  him. 

X.      llrratd,  DUpoUhcs  'nan  r«rl«. 

braasett  (bras'ct).  n.    Harne  as  brassart. 
brasB-fllllahor  (hras'fln'lsh-er),  n.    A  workiruui 

who  perfects  and  polishes  articles  made  of 

brass, 

brass-founder  (bras'foun'der),  n.    A  maker  of 

brass  or  of  articles  cast  in  brass, 
brass-furnace  (hras'fer'iuts),  n.    One  of  two 
kimU  of  furnace  for  the  making  and  founding 
of  bras*,    (a)  A  revcrberatory  funis,  e  fur  lurye  <|iianli 
tlct  .it  th*  alln).   ('.)  A  crucible  furnace  fur  itnall  qiun 


In  thin  furnace  the  irinll.lv  la  placed  within  aca»t 
iron  cylinder  lined  with  II r»- -brick  »ixl  trt  over  a  nr.; -pit. 
The  mouth  uf  thv  <  y llnitcr  I*  covered  with  >  metal  bl<«-k 
eall^l  «  tiu,  IU.  li  rrn.-tt.l..  ha*  IU  uwn  Itue  ixiuncetlnu 
with  the  ctilmii.-v.  The  oven  f.*r  drytiu:  corca  la  generally 
pla-cd  al».ve  Dm  furnai-c,  and  emme.  ted  with  the  nun  to 
utillie  the  heal  »f  the  latter. 
Brasslca  ( bras' i-kii),  n.  [L.  (>  AS.  brasMca. 
MK.  brassH;  hrasik],  cabbage.]  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants,  including  more  than  a  hundred 
specie*,  all  of  which  aro  nstives  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia.  Several  ai»>-lca  have  long  h*n  Inculti 
vallon,  iui>l  are  the  oriihn  of  ■  lurtfc  number  id  varielici.  uf 
plant*  uaed  a*  Utile  vegetable*  Ami  aa  bidder.  /.'-  nlrraita 
uaa  irlven  rliw  to  all  the  fornw  «>f  rablissr.  cniilll!-"* « r, 
bruoo.II.  k-jht  ralit,  kslr.  Unuueli  ■|ieinla,  rtr..rultlvst«l 
for  thflr  J.'uv.-»  or  inrtun-BciMicr,  or.  In  tlir  c-Asc-uf  th.-  kolil 
nthi.  f'»r  llir-  turutt*  Ilk.,  vlilaruenient  ».f  the  Btein.  fl.  r«i.«- 
)*.:,,,  |«  iur  imn-.il  .if  th.)  tiinili.  »ml  of  Uie  nital<u.n.  In 
wlil.h  th.-  iKiurUhliKtit  l»  «b.o-.|  In  tin.  fx*.  »li.|  <if  Hie 
niluau.l  ruiN-.  will,  h  ar.<  rnlw.l  f.irlh.'  oil  «.f  the  mwiI.  ti, 
«l'.i  ari  l  It  n.  v<i  »re  the  whit..  iiii.I  l.l>.  k  i.ol.timl.  Tli.- 
charl.H'k.  U  SitM/xtteuM.  auuUljr s  tmnbkwMnu-  ««•.).  and 
xiroc-  otlu-r  •T»-cle<  id  Ihi-  tji»t.  arr  aomntiruo  .  iilllvat.-.l, 
chirlt*  f  'r  their  «c«la.        riitu  umkr  brtxmli  onJ  tprauU. 

brassie,  »■   Sc..  »r«j<jy2. 

brassil  (bms'il),  «.  'f^Scc  brasils.  brazil.]  In 
minini).  a  name  sotnettmes  applied  to  the  pyri- 
tlf^rous  inalerinl  oecurnni;  in  metalliferous 
veins  or  in  conne._'tton  with  coal.  [Kritf.] 

brassily  fbras'i-li),  aib.  Impinlciitly ;  with 
bm/i'u  .'onilil.  i  

brassiness  (brns'i-iies>,  a.  The  quality  or  up 
pcurunce  of  beinif  liraspy. 

brassing  il.nis'iiiKl,  n.  ("Verlml  ti.  of  brn.**i,  r.] 
The  o|,erJiti..ii  of  eoatinK  objecls  of  uietul  with 
i.  him  of  bins*. 

BraasollDJB  (bras-i}.ll'iie».  n.  )■!.  fNL.,  <  lira* 
mthn  +  -inir.]    A  miiifainily  .if  nymphalid  but 

ti  rtli.  s,  i  fined  t..  Aiu.  ri.'n.  of  ii  brown  color 

with  short  body  and  thi.-kem<l  a 

>.-'.-»  ami  ('■ih-r aro  k».hng  ileum,  the 
til.  -l.lltltrlliel. 

brassoline  (bras'6-lin),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  llraswtintr. 
Brassolls  (bras'o-lis).  n.    [NL.]    A  genus  of 

nymphalid  butterflies 

llrnmolinir. 

brass-pa vedt  (ltras'pfivd).  <r.  l'uved  with  brass : 

hnr-1  or  (Inn,  us  brass.    Sju  nsrr. 
brass-smith   (bras'smith).  n.     A  smith  who 

works  in  brass 


ies.  typical  of  the  subfamily 
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braaa-Tisaged(bras'\i7.'sjd).  n.  Brazen-facetl: 
impudent:  n»,  "that  brass-risatjed  monster,'-  /(. 

brasB-wind  (  bnis'wind),  >i.  In  music,  that  divi- 
sion of  an  orchestra  which  comprises  players 
upon  racial  vtind-instruraents:  contrasted  with 
the  rr'«w/-rriH</,  the  strings,  etc. 

brassy1  (br*s'i),o.  and  ».  [<  brats*  +  -$>.]  I.  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  having  anv  of  the  qualities 
of  brus«  ;  brazen  :  chiefly  used  in  a  derogatory 
sense :  as,  it  brassy  taste  ;  the  coloring  is  brassy. 

Kooiiith  to  |.r»-w  a  royal  iitorthaul  down. 

And  plm  k  cowmUrrsUon  of  lit.  atatc 

Kiom  Oway  tHiavnu.         Shalt.,  M.  ot  V.,  It.  1. 

2.  Urazeu-fuc.-d;  impudent.  [Colloq.] 

Tlivrr'a  no  (callant 
So  bnu*y  Impudent  dur*l  underlake 
file  nur.lt  that  thall  l-elona  to  L 
MidMtlm  (uMf  «»/A^r)  Ma>ur  ot  Quei'nbor.airti,  UL 1. 

13.  ".  A  wooden  golf-club  shod  with  brass 
on  the  sole.    »'.  I'art.  Jr. 

brassy'i  (bras'il,  ;i.  IMhu  brassir,  brrssir.  CI. 
omxsrt.  Fish-names  aro  very  unstable.]  A 
Scoteh  name  of  the  bib.  a  gadoid  tish. 

brastt  i  brast  I.  An  obsolete  form  (present,  pret- 
erit, and  past  participle)  of  burst.  Sprnstr, 
V.  0-,  I.  v.  3L 

brasrinnit,  «.    A  variant  of  bratiuvt. 

brastle  (bras'l),  r.  ..  [<  MK.  brastliru,  <  AS. 
braxilian,  btrrstliaH,  crackle,  as  burning  wood, 
a  falling  tree,  thunder,  etc.  i  =  MHti.  braslrln, 
lirasleln,  Si.jirasseln,  crackle),  freq.  of  "bras- 
I  Kin  (=  OHO.  brasUm,  jirasUin,  MHO.  brast/n, 
crackle),  <  brmlaH  (pret.  fntrst,  'brast),  burst: 
s».e//«rnf,  Arris/,  and  ef.  brustU '.  which  is  a  dou- 
blet of  brustlt.]  If.  To  crackle;  crack  with  a 
noise.  iMiianiiiti,  III.  141. — 2.  To  boast ;  brag ; 
crack.    [N'orth.  Kng.l 

brat1  (brat),  n.    f<  ME.  bratt,  a  coarse  clonk, 

<  i  iNorth.  bratt.  <  Oael.  brat,  a  cloak,  mantle, 
apron,  rag,  =  tr.  brat,  u  cloak,  mantle,  veil, 
bralmj,  a  rug,  t=  W.  iirvif,  a  rag,  pinafore.] 
lj.  A  ccutrse  mantle  or  clonk.  Chancer. — 2. 
A  child's  bib  or  apron.  [North.  Eng.]— 3.  A 
clout;  a  rag.  Hunts.  [Scotch.]  —  4.  The  film 
on  the  surface  of  some  liquids,  as  on  boiled 
milk  when  cold.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

brat-  (brat),  >i.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ;  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  brat1,  u  child's  bib  or 
apron,  a  rag,  etc.:  see  brat1.]  A  child:  now 
used  only  in  contempt :  as,  "this  f>«f  is  none 
of  mine,*  Xkal.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3;  "  their  dirty  brats," 
Thafkrraif. 

ii  Uraet '  o  h.io«fhr.ld  »f  the  hird ! 

O  Abraham' a  brat* ;  11  hr.iott  of  blcaaed  uy-d  t 

Cmivi^ir,  De  Profiindia 

brat-'  (brat),  n.  [Cf.  bret.]  A  local  English 
name  of  the  turbot. 

bratch  (brneh),  a.  [The  proper  s|>elling  of 
ArnrA  jn  this  pronunciation :  see  fcrucA,  and  ef. 
bratchtt.]    See  brack.  (Irasc. 

bratchet  (braeh'et),  it.  [Sc.  also  bratckart;  < 
ME.  ArurAc /,  <  ( >F.  bracket  { =  I»r.  braifuet ;  ML. 
brackctusl,  diru.  of  brachr,  a  hound:  see  fcrarA.] 
A  kind  of  hound;  a  braeh:  applied  contemptu- 
ously to  a  child. 

Til*  bratrhrt  t  hajr 
Vrom  the  dark  covert  ilnne  the 

.s'.-.rff,  %larmlon.  II.,  Int. 
T<i  I*  plamtetl  with  a  bralrhrt  whelp  -  Whence  cone  J< . 
my  fair  favtmred  Utile  *-<v*lpl'  S<-<-tt.  Keuilworlli,  tl. 

bratbt,  <i.    [S.-.  also  bratth;  <  ME.  bratk,  brotk. 
brttitk,  <  Icel.  brattkr  =  Sw.  Arrtrf  =  Dan.  bratl, 
sudden,  hasty.]    Hasty;  violent;  fierce, 
r'tir  thU  wont  w  as  Saul  wrath, 
For  oft  allh        to-  l-t.rnli  ibrtmljl  f.ro(A. 
MS.  la  .tf  .feru(.iv  l;,.„u  ,,,).  M.,rri»l.  Ul.wa..  p.  31. 

bratht,  ».   [MK.,  <  Icel.  Aiu.fA,  haste,  <  fV,,,ftr, 
hastv:  ace  AnifA,  a.]    Violence;  fierceness. 
In  the  >...,(*  ,,f  hi.  l,r,  th  that  l.r.  ni>.-«  all,-  think.  .. 

.tWlVeilf.ee  /•,.„..,  |e,l.  Motel.)  1   12 K.. 

brathlyt,  ri.fc  [fW..  also  braithlu ;  <  MK. .  -alht,,, 
Uuthlt,,  Aror/A/v,  hrathlt,  etc.;  <  ArritA  +  -l^.] 
Hastily;  violently;  fiercely. 

11.  rU  I.)  »yr  lfa-rllb-  iin.l  f.'.trAWi.  hvm  hut.  i 

Jferfe  .IrtAun.  (K.  H  T.  S.),  I.  1TT1 

brattach  I  brat'ak),  n.  [<  fiiiel.  bratach,  Imnner, 
ting,  ensign,  <  Ar«f,  mantle,  cloak,  veil,  rag: 
sec  Antfl.J    A  standanl.  [Seotch.] 

Ttieir  f-ir.vs  are  lit.,  tnhlini:  on  cm  h  lide,  anil  n.4  a  man, 
elalmiiifc:  In  tin.-  lenlh  .1,-cti'.'  <d  kln-lrid,  1  -ii t  mu*t  repair  to 
Die  /.T.ifM  -A  ,if  hlitriUe.    S;,tt,  Kmr  \llli.iof  Perth,  1  \in 

brattice  (bmt 'is).  «.  [=  K.  dial,  hrattish,  a  shelf, 

<  MK.  brrtai*.  hn-hisee.  breti*.  bretatje,  briuitji  , 

<  OF.  ArrfV «•*<■,  Arc/.  .cAe,  brrb  »<•*«•,  tin  test/ in  '( — 
Fr.  bcrtrt sea  zz  It.  At  r/.srvi,  tHtltrtsr<i,  ML.  reflex 
brtttchia,  brctat hia,  btrtrsrha,  htrthesctt.  A.T- 
trcsvti,  etc.),  perhaps  <  OHO.  MI1U.  bret,  O. 


rVrff  =  AS.  Arr-rf.  a  plank:  see  Arwir.7.1  In 
minina.  a  ImmmiI,  plank,  or  brick  lining  <.r  parti, 
lion  in  u  level  or  shaft,  usually  designed  to  fonn 
an  air-jiassage  or  confine  the  current  of  air  to 
a  cerium  route.  ALso  written  brcttict,  bmtit. 
brattice  (brat'is),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brattieetl, 
opr.  bratttciHtj.  [<  brattice,  «.]  To  separate 
l>v  a  brattice. 


brattice-cloth  (brat'is-klAth),  ».  In  . 
ing,  a  heavy  cloth  or  canvas,  often  covered  with 
some  water-proof  material,  and  used  tempora- 
rily as  a  brattice. 

bratticing,  brattisbing  fbrat'is-ing.  -ish-ing'. 
n.    [Also  corruptly  (in  2d  sense)  brantliskimj . 

<  ME.  brttasynge,  Arifcjw*.;,  an  outwork,  etc., 

<  bretasce,  etc.,  brattice.  See  Aarfijaa,  which 
is  appar.  a  var.  of  bratticing.  In  3d  sense 
directly  from  brattice.  See  Arnfftce.]  1.  An 
ornamental  cresting,  generally  of  open-work, 
as  a  medieval  cresting  of  foliage,  or  the  like. 
—  2.  Any  open-work  of  rich  and  varied  design, 
especially  in  metal. — 3.  A  fence  of  boards  in 
a  mine  or  around  dangerous  machinery.  See 
brattice. 

brattish  (brat'ish),  ».  [E.  dial.  var.  of  Arnl- 
f.rc.]  1.  A  shelf.— 2.  A  seat  with  a  high  back 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

brattishing,  n.   See  AraffiViMa. 

brattle  (brat'l),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brattled,  ppr. 
brattling.  [Appar.  an  imitative  word.  (,'f. 
brastle  and  raffV.]  1.  To  make  a  loud  rum- 
bling or  rattling  noise;  thunder. — 2.  To  move 
rapidlv  with  a  clatteKng  noise. 

brattle  (brat'l),  «.    [<  Ar««/r,  f.]    1.  A  clatter- 
ing noise  like  that  made  by  the  feet  of  horses 
moving  rapidly.— 2.  Rapid  motion; 
rapid  race. 

'  aae  haaty. 


K'h*. 


fhieiw.  Ti>  a  Mouae. 

3.  A  violent  attack. 

brattling  (brat 'ling),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  AratfA-, 
f.]    The  act  of  making  a  clattering  noise ;  tu- 
;  uproar ;  quarrel. 
Her  votcc  that  cb>ve  thmuirh  all  the  dm,  .  .  , 
Jarr  d,  but  n<it  drown  d,  by  the  loud  freat«.n,j. 

Jfyrc".  Sarilaiiapwliu.  ill.  L 
irkoi/f/in  jof  a  ttlltnirn 
to  the  nunilwr  of  hard  nottliweaten  win.  h 
ed  III  the  «onf  of  til«  M-a  failnir- 

/rri»!7,  Knlekerlioeker.  p  wl 

bratty  (brnt'i).  n.;  pi.  Arnffic*  (dr.).  [Dim.  of 
AtYif1.]    An  apron.  [Scotch.] 

branch  (brich),  a.  [E.  dial.,  also  braarkr, 
braircke.  Cf.  braskl,  n„  4.]  Kakings  of  straw 
to  kindle  fires.    [Prov.  Eng.  (Kent).] 

brancbin  (bra'chin),  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < 
Ar.tucA  +  -ia  for  -i«</l.]  A  collar  for  a  horse, 
made  of  old  stockings  stuffed  with  straw. 
[Prov.  Eng.  (Cumberland). ) 

braudf,  ''.    See  hrourt,  brotd. 

braudoriet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  AroieJery. 

braughwam,  «-  [E.  dial.,  also  bmngkuktim  and 
brotttjhbtH ;  origin  uncertain.]  A  dish  composed 
of  cheese,  eggs,  bread,  and  butter,  boiled  to 
get  her. 

branlM,  c    An  obsolete  spelling  of  bratrP. 
braul-  ibrAl),  s.    [K.  Ind.]    A  blue  and  white 

striped  cloth  made  in  India. 
Braula  (bra'lii),  n.    [NL.]    The  t>-]>ical  | 

of  the  family  Hraulifttr.    Braula  i 

commou  VsH'-louse. 
bratllid  ibra'lid),  n.   A  bee-louse  of  the  family 

Hrantithi;. 

Branlids  (bra'Ii-dC),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Hraula  + 
-i.Ar. )  A  familv  of  pupiparons  .iipterous  in- 
sets, the  bee-Ike,  represented  by  the  genus 


genus 

is  the 


Hie  family  Arai./id.f  comprUe»  (inly  a  flrule  i 
sjHs-ie».t1..t  two  millimeter,  m  lenirth.  The  he„l  I.  uw. 
whollv  Willi. nil  ,ye»  the  ttionu  »ll>»II  ami  without  wins, 
and  tin-  I. n-  ure  .liort  and  Kuut.  with  Ms.nt  |«,-tl.,i..,.l 
e|«w>.   TV-  degraded  AM  are  imraaltte  upon  bom-j- 

Ik  c..  .wjartally  the  dn.|H-»,  living  sukhik  the  half  id  the 
Uiorax.  -s/an-f.  .\a!  Hut.,  II  4iJ.  1 

braana  (br&'nS),  a.  [Brat.;  also  written  An- 
r.iMitu  and  gartmna.]  1.  A  native  mime  for 
Mi  t'tnt'rut'jn  Hraunia,  a  tall  leguminous  tree  of 
Brazil,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  durable  and 
Wautiful,  and  is  applied  to  many  use*.  — 2.  A 
species  of  Cassia. 

brauncht,  «  and  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  Aniac*. 

Brauneberger  (bron-ne-bar'ger).  n.  TO.]  A 
white  wine  inaile  near  Treves  on  the  Mosc). 

braunite  (hrou'nit  ),  «.  [<  M.  Hrattn,  of  llolha, 
+  -if.-.]  A  native  oxid  of  manganese,  .-mi. 
tainiug  also  DO  per  cent,  of  manganese  silicate. 


Tt  occurs  In  tetragonal  crystal*  of  a  brownish -black  color 
in  Tnuringia,  th»-  Han,  Piedmont,  and  elscw here 
Brauronlan  (bru-ro'ni-an),  <t.     [<  Ur.  m>ji>- 
purta,  of  Rrauron,  an  epithet  of  Artemis,  <  lljwi>- 
nuv,  an  Attic  village  and  demc  near  Mnrathon.] 
Of  or  relating  to  Branron,  u  deme  of  Attica,  or 
to  it*  inhabitants;  specifically,  an  epithet  of 
Artemis,  who  was  worshiped  under  this  litis  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
brava  ( bra' va).  See  remarks  under  brtiro,  inter], 
bravadet  (bra- vail' ),  n.   [<  F.  l-rarade :  *««  bra- 
vado.]   Same  as  bravado. 

The  great  Pachcon,  like  himself,  this  hot 
And  fierce  hrarude  .hall  In  a  trt 


bravado  (bra-vfs'do),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
brarade  (<  ¥\  braradr)  =  ODan.  brarat,  '<  Sp. 
brarada,  now  brarata  (=  It.  bravata),  boast, 
rain  ostentation,  <  frrnrw  =  F.  ftrar*  =  It.  fcroro, 
brave,  bullying :  see  fcrare  and  />ratyj.]  I.  n. ; 
pi.  bravados  or  frrararfoe*  (-doz).  1.  Preten- 
tious boldness  or  bravery;  arrogant  or  boast- 
f  ul  menace ;  swaggering  defiance. 

In  apit*  of  our  hosts  era  radii.  Irving. 

No  sooner  wm  this  ruad  Oranndo  agreed  upon  thui  they 
turn.  tacr^DartUHtlrh^smaadmad^fur 

2f.  On©  who  indulges  in  boastful  ■ 

Tti«  hectors  anil  bravadoee  of  Hi*  House,  who  show  all 
the  teal  on  this  urculvn,       /Vjjvs.  1'lary,  >*<?l».  lcaJ7. 

II.  «.  Arrogantly  bold  or  menacing;  said  or 
done  in  bravado:  as,  "bra 
Coningsby,  v.  !S. 

bravado  (bra-va'dS),  v.  i.    (<  braratlo,  n  J  To 
act  in  a  spirit  of  bravado ;  storm ;  rage.  [Raro.] 
like  winds  where  .-Kolas  brnmdo'd.     Lloyd,  The  Poet. 

bravaialte  (bra-vtk'iit),  n.  [<  Itramit,  a  French 
crystallographor,  +  -ile'1.]  A  hydrous  silicate 
of  aluminium  with  small  amounts  of  iron,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  potassium,  occurring  in 
crystalline  fibrous  forma  in  the  coal-measures 
of  Noyant,  in  Maine-et-I«oire,  France. 

brave  (brav),  a.  and  »t.  [First  in  parly  mod.  E. ; 
—  (J.  ftrrtr  (l*tli  century  )  =  MD.  brautet.  brant, 
fine,  gallant  (in  appearance),  brave,  fierce,  also 
fine,  gallant  (Kiliati),  mod.  D.  braaf,  brave,  gal- 
lant, courageous  (of.  MD.  hrauwen,  adorn,  bra- 
rerru,  be  fierce,  =  MIjG.  braverrn  —  ODan.  bra- 
rert;  strut ),  =  Dan.  brav,  brave,  worthy,  =  OSw. 
braf,  Sw.  bra,  good,  >  prob.  Sc.  braic,  good, 
also  pleasant,  fine,  handsome,  etc.,  <  F.  ware, 
brave,  flue,  gallant,  etc.,  introduced  In  (be  16th 
century,  <  It.  ftraco,  brave,  hardy,  Olt,  tempes- 
tuous (cf.  braeo,  a.,  cutthroat,  assassin,  bravo), 
=  Sp.  Pg.  braro,  brave,  etc.,  -  -  FY.  brau,  tern, 
brava,  brave,  hard,  wicked,  etc.  (ML.  braru*, 
a  bravo,  cutthroat) ;  perhaps  =  OF.  'brov  In 
rabroiier,  check,  chide,  etc.,  brouas.  fcnwAaAa, 
a  bluster,  brouhouz,  storms,  blusters,  etc., 
brouee,  blustering.  Origin  and  relations  un- 
certain. There  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
words  confused:  in  the  sense  'fine,  good,'  etc., 
cf.  Bret,  brar,  brao,  fine,  agreeable,  pretty, 
bra/fa,  strut,  dress  in  fine  clothes  (see  brag);  in 
the  sense  ■  bold,  wild,'  etc.,  cf.  OF.  braou,  brau, 
ML.  brarus,  brarie,  a  young  untamed  ox,  Olt. 
braro,  tempestuous,  rip.  6rara,  a  heavv  swell 
of  the  sea,  OF.  "brou  (above),  etc. ;  \\'.  braic, 
terror,  fright.]  I,  a.  1.  Possessing  or  exhibit- 
ing courage  or  courageous  endurance;  in- 
trepid; valiant;  fearless :  as.  a  ftr<irc  warrior; 
a  brave  net;  he  was  bratv under  calamity. 

Two  orarer  men 
Ne'er  spurrM  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  7. 
The  brave  man  U  not  lie  who  feels  nn  fear,  .  .  . 
But  he  whoac  noble  mind  IU  lean  suIhIucs. 

J.  Baitlie,  liasU. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brav*  live  on. 

ltr.  ,sv«rH,  The  Suicide,  II.  M. 

2.  Making  a  fine  displav  in  beariru»,  dress,  or 
appearance  generally;  having  a  noble  tnien: 
said  of  persons. 

I  h»Ve  (Hd,  arid  tlierctore  will  I*  t>«iiw. 
In        I  II  rattle  it  of  otery  <?.l«ir, 

tfWM,  'I'u  QiUK|lle,  rii. 

3.  Splendid;  beautiful;  gorgeous;  gaudy:  Raid 
of  things. 

With  bloaftocua  brar*  bedecked  tlalutllr. 

Spnuer,  f.  g.,  I.  viL  3i 

And  wear  rojr  dagscr  with  the  ftmtvr  rr*ne. 

SUk.,  M.  of  V.,  Ill  t. 

Re  hod  them  Into  too  very  beat  room  In  the  houae  (a 
VSTjr  brave  room  It  waa). 

Runyan,  Pll|pim*B  Profrrraa,  p 
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of  corumendatlon :  ofUto  aU<^  used  Ironically ;  now  ohto- 
let^'  ett-ept  pertiapa  In  Irony.} 

Injll  Ift  a  ftrnte  commodity  where  wood  aboaiKleth. 

fiaron. 

I'll  durlac  thee  brar*  puntalimeiiU  for  him. 

Shot,.  Much  Ado,  v.  t. 
^SyTJ.  1.  GattnHt,  roNanl,  Couraytna,  Urotv.  limit, 
valoroua,  danntlesi,  chivalrisia,  dou^litv,  nvolute,  man 
ful.  'JaltanS,  >plctidid  in  drees  or  qiialltirflj  i>  moat  ap- 
peipriaU*ly  UM>d  with  reiranl  to  cnur.i*e  which  eKhloita 
[l«lf  In  dmta  ultra,  tlnir  attentloii  and  applauae ;  of  tlie 
tint  four  wordt  it  la  that  which  may  have  In  It  moat  of 
ciMiipllment  and  lejiat  of  high  commendation,  hut  It  la 
often  a  strong  word,  etprcaalng  aplendld  hravrry  In  ac- 
tinfi :  aa,  he  waa  a  patlant  omcer.  I'a/iunt  la  alao  hraTe  In 
action,  eimeclally  In  oppiwlrur  pbyaical  force,  aa  In  battle. 
Tile  word  li  now  elevated  albtl  poetic.  Cnvrnvev**  denotea 
the  poaacaafoll  of  that  DtiLril  which  enables  one  tearlelaly 
and  with  full  presence  of  mind  to  face  daiucer.  Brave  is  the 
moat  eociipretjenslve  ul  tlw  words;  It  may  denote  the  poa. 
session  of  the  hutheat  and  noblejt  kind  of  couraKu  and  for. 
Utude,  of  that  spirit  which  enables  a  man  to  hear  up  aRuinst 
evil  and  danger,  aa  well  as  V>  iro  forth  to  fare  IL  t'ourn. 
fftmu  haa  much  of  this  tmadlh  of  lueanlnic,  but  la  appli- 
cable rather  to  do  I  rut  than  toendurlnt ;  Anresln  both 
alve  and  active.  Meruit-  comblnca  tlwi  nH-anlajtof  all  tlw 
other  words  in  the  anprrtatlve  denrce.  It  Indicates  a  lofty 
superiority  to  fear,  a  noble  srlf-fortfctiulnraa,  an  almost 
supcrhaman  power  to  dare,  as-hleve.  or  suffer.  It  lieari 
the  same  relation  to  the  otlier  words  Out  su&fiin*  bears  la 
•treat,  grand,  or  fo/Jjr. 

The  Kartlinian  fleet  had  been  withdrawn  from  Venice, 
and  the  pallant  reaiatancc  of  the  Venetians  waa  fast  draw* 
Lug  to  a  close.  J?.  tHeey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  loo. 

rhurue  on't ;  an  I  thoujrht  he  had  lieen  valiant  and  so 
running  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd  have 

SAa*.,  T.  Jf.,  UL  t. 


bravery  (bra'ver-i),  pi.  brarerifti  (-ii).  [< 
F.  bramrir,  gallantry,  splendor,  etc.,  <  bratv, 
brave:  see  brntr  anil  -cry. J  1.  The  quality  of 
being  brave ;  courage :  heroism  ;  undaunted 
spirit ;  intrepidity  ;  gallantry ;  fearlessness. 

The  natural  t^riry  of  y"i'ir"uie"  ' 

SA.i*  ,  Cymln-line,  ill.  1. 
Lance  lot,  the  flower  of  bravrn/. 

Tennvm,  Lancelot  aud  Hallie. 

2.  Shortness;  splendor;  magnificence. 
The  Krutvey  of  their  tinkling  unuinienta        Is.  ill.  lb. 
Great  bravery  nt  building,  to  the  marvellous  l.c»ntlfy!iig 


'Arid 


nK*tMri  thejuidiilghl  teinpiwt 
ong  In  her  oaken  timbers, 


challenged  him. 

iiacing ;  said  or    But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried : 

bets,5  IhraM,    "  I  for  gueen  and  wjh  like  „X 


tmly  lie 


4.  Excellent;  capital;  fine; 


admirable,  [for 


strong  and  very  nmra^.isis,  that  thou 
to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which 
Mosea  my  servant  commanded  thee.  Josh.  I  7. 

But,  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  llaelf  survey*. 
A  brae*  roan  struggling  lu  the  stonus  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  tatc. 

l-nft,  IT..I-  to  Cato,  1.  SI. 

II.  ».  [Cf.  bravo,  «.]  1.  A  brave,  bold,  or 
daring  person;  a  man  daring  beyond  discretion. 
S|K'eineally — 2.  A  North  American  Indian  or 
other  savage  warrior:  as,  the  chief  was  accom- 
panied by  two  hundred  brartt. 

Two  from  among  them  I  Indian  warriors]  advancing, 
Came  to  parley  with  Atauoish,  aud  offer  him  furs  as  a 
present :  .  .  . 

Braru  of  the  trilie  were  these,  and  brothers  gijrantic  In 
stature.  ljvryiffilt>\r,  t  ounship  of  Miles  Blandish,  v ii. 
With  three  stroke*  to  each,  the  scalps  of  the  victims  be- 
ing suddenly  taken  ort.  the  4row  Hies  hack  with  his  eom- 
IMikiona,  to  bang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin. 

Baacruft,  IILst-  V.  9.,  H.  431. 

3f.  A  hector;  a  bully;  a  bravo. 
Too  insolent,  too  much  a  brave.  DryeUn. 

4t.  [<  frrare,  r.]  A  boast;  a  challenge;  a  de- 
fiance. 

I  will  not  hear  theao  ami  cm  of  thine. 

.s*a*.,T.  of  the  d.,  UL  L 
Tls  time 

To  be  avenge!  on  you  for  all  your  bra  fee. 

Afitr/rore,  Edward  II.,  Ul.  S. 

brave  (br*v),  c.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  bratcd,  ppr. 
braving.  [<  F.  brarcr,  brave,  affront,  defy,  etc., 
<  rWrr,  bravo.]  1.  To  encounter  with  cour- 
age and  fortitude;  set  at  defiance;  defy;  chal- 
lenge; daro. 

The  ills  of  love,  not  those  of  fate.  I  fear  ; 
These  I  can  ftrnir,  but  tluase  I  cannot  bear.  i>ryoVn. 
T-ouU  the  Fifteenth  braved  tile  hatred  and  contempt  of 
his  subjectaditrinc  many  years  of  the  most  odious  and 

2».  To  wear  a  boasting  appearance  of. 

To  brave  lh.it  which  they  believe  noL       Bacon,  Essay* 
Another. 

Reputed  valiant,  lives  by  the  swor-l.  and  takes  up 

Quarrels,  or  beoiv^slieio,  aa  the  novlee  llkoa, 

To  gild  his  reputation,  eW,  Panctoa,  L  3. 

3t.  To  make  fine,  showy,  or  splendid.  [Rare.] 

lie  {the  sun]  should  bsve  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  afro. 

SAai.,  Klch.  III.,  v.  3. 

T0f  Ij™^  9U*-  Yjcrt"  °U' '  ',n,,''"1  "ut :  se'ierally  with  an 

However  »e  Irmve  it  out.  we  men  arc  a  little  breed. 

rrn«pr«»N,  Maud,  Iv. 

bravely  (brav'li).  adv.     In  a  brave  manner. 
(«)  L'ourageoualj  ;  gallantly;  splciidl.1l)  ;  hc  n  leully. 
\Vh,i  combats  frmer^  Is  not  Uierefore  brave. 

rvp*.  Moral  fUaays.  I  lis 

('•)  Hnnly;  gaudily, 

And  decked  herself  bravely,  to  allure  the  eyes  .,f  all  men 
that  sbnuld       her.  .ludltti  %.  4 

(c)  Well;  priMpi-Musly  :  as,  he  l*£ettlngofi  &rurc/w. 

The  tug  waa  towing  >mrefy. 

■'.  ('.  Itmerll,  Jack's  Courtship  ul. 

bravenesst  (brav'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  lie- 
ing  brave;  bravery  :  us,  "the  brarent**  of  the 
exploit,"  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  30«. 


her  white  sail's  ororery. 

HalUdk,  Kplitloa. 
St.  Show;  ostentation;  parade. 

Prefaces,  .  .  .  and  other  apeechea  of  reference  to  the 
person,  are  great  wastes  of  time ;  and  though  they  seem 
to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  frmcery.  Damn. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  trru  wry. 

B  Jtuis,  Every  Han  In  hU  Humour.  I  1. 

4f.  Bravado;  boast. 

I  commended  but  their  wits,  madam,  and  their  brave- 
net.   1  never  looked  toward  their  valour* 

B.  Jmievm,  Epicame,  iv.  i 
There  are  Uiose  that  make  It  a  point  of  6raoery  to  bid 
derlaneo  to  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation. 

Sir  H.  L  R*r«»9,. 

6t.  A  i ' 

A  man  that  is  the  erasrry  of  his  age.  Amu.  and  Ft. 
He  la  one  of  the  oVarerua,  though  he  be  none  of  the  wits. 

B.  J  onion,  Eplorenc,  l.  1. 
BgyB.  1.  Valor,  daring,  pluck,  boldness,  mettle,  audacity. 
For  cotiiparLson,  see  brave. 
bravl  (brli've).  See  remarks  under  ftrnt-o,  inter). 
bravlngt  (bri'ving),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  brace,  r.] 
Bravado;  defiance. 

Willi  so  proud  a  atralne  of  threat*  and  branny. 

Chapman,  lidysaey,  axl. 

bravingly  (bi-a'ving-li),  arfr.  In  a  braving  or 
defying  manner.    Sheldon.  [Rare.] 

bravigfrimo  (bra-Ws'i-mo),  inter).  [It.,  superl. 
of  braro,  q.  v.]    Superlative  of  frroro. 

That's  right  -  I'm  steel  -  Bravo :  -  Adamant  -  Brarieei. 
mo  '  Col  man.  Jealous  Wife,  i.  1. 

bravityt,  ».  [<  brare  +  -itg.]  Bravery. 
brr.VO  (brft'vo),  intrri.  [It.  adj  (pi.  f>r<rri.  fem. 
6mf*i.  pi.  fcrrire),  >  F.  ftrnrc,  >  K.  irarr,  q.  v.] 
Well  done!  good!  sometimes  used  as  a  noun: 
as,  "with  bravo  and  handclapping,"  Carliile, 
French  Rev.,  II.  v.  0. 
The  It*Uan  Prima  Donna  i 


sweeps  a  courtesy  of  careless 
which  unaexes  her  with  the 
i  CuiulrsctiiMloti  In  ForritnirrB. 


Iln  IUlion  tl»e  word  is  on  adjective,  and  the  i  .-rrect  t 
Ittosayrn-ttrn  loa  male  singer  or  actor,  brava  to  a  fej 
and  braei  to  a  cimpany:  but  In  Freneh  ami  properly  in 
Kngllsh  the  wor.1  Is  a  mere  Interjection.  Careful  persuna 
familiar  with  the  Italian  usage  do,  however,  dlscrliuUiate 
as  to  gender.] 

bravo  (bra  vo),  «. ;  pi.  braroa  or  bratwt  (-vox). 
[It.  (ML.  6r«riM),  <  braro,  adj.:  see  Irrare.]  A 
<ln  ring  villain;  a  bandit;  one  who  setB  law  at 
defiauee;  an  assassin  or  murderer. 

Stab,  like  branet,  all  who  cmie  that  wuv. 

Cburrliil!,  The  Apology. 
Waa  not  this  Venice,  and  Is  not  Venice  forever  associ- 
ated Willi  bra  tore  and  unexpected  dagger  thrusts? 

lioirejte,  Venetian  IJfe,  xl, 

bravura  (bra-vO'riO,  n,  and  tt.  [It.,  braver)-. 
sjiirit,<  &rrjro;  see  fcrmr.]  I,  «.  In  miun'r.  a 
fliirid  air,  requiring  great  force  and  spirit  in 
the  performer,  and  serving  to  display  his  or 
her  [lower,  flexibility  of  voice,  und  distinctness 
of  articulation. 

II.  a.  In  music,  spirited:  florid:  brilliant: 
as,  a  bravura  air:  chiefly  applied  to  vocal  com- 
positions, but  occasionally  to  instrumental. 

braw  (bra),  a.  and  n.  [Si".:  see  brarr.]  I.  tt. 
Brave;  fine;  gay;  handso  me;  pleasant ;  agree- 
able; worthy;  excellent;  stent :  as.  a  fovitr  new 
gown ;  a  bratr  man ;  brute  lutls  and  bonny  lasses. 
[Scotch.] 

Tbere'a  bratr,  r.ruie  lad>  on  Varmw  bro* 

/.'irrn,,  Usla  Water. 

II.  n.  pi.  One's  best  apparel :  finery. 

btawdt,  r.  (.    See  6riW.  broitl. 

brawderyt,  »■    An  obsolete  variant  of  bnridcrfi. 

brawet  (brou'et),  n.  A  young  eel.  Also  writ- 
ten oroirrtf.    TNorth.  Kng.] 

brawl1  (bral).'r.  [Karly  uirwi.  E.  also  brail.  < 
MK.  brallrn,  crv  out,  vociferate.  =  D.  brallnt, 
boast,  =  Dan.  b'ralle,  Jablx-r.  chatter,  =  MHH. 
jiralrn.  (i.  jirahlm,  boast,  vaunt,  flaunt;  appar- 
ently identical  with  MK.  brattle  tt,  branle-n,  quar- 
r»'l,  >V.  bratct,  a  Iniast,  brolio,  boast,  vaunt,  bra- 
gal,  vociferate,  etc.  Cf.  also  F.  brailler  <=  Pr. 
brailar),  cry  out,  bawl,  prob.<  brairc,  bray:  see 
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brawl 

bray3.  The  ult.  source  of  all  these  forma  in 
perhaps  the  same.    See  brag.]    I.  mtraiu.  1. 


loudly  and  eomplainingly  or  angrily ; 


To 
be 

decently. 

I  do  the  wrong,  and  ftrst  begin  to  brawl. 

StMlL,  lUch.  III..  I  ! 

a.  To  roar,  as  water  flowing  over  a  pebbly  or 
rooky  bed ;  make  a  loud  babbling  noise. 

The  brook  that  brawls  along  this  nwl 

A'Aiit.,  As  you  Use  It,  II  1. 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford.  when.1  It  bmwir,!  over 
pebble  ami  shallow.    Lnnnfrllvtr,  51  Ilea  Blandish,  UJ. 
-Syn.  L  T..  wrangle,  squabble,  dispute  (noisily). 
II.  Irua*.  1.  To  wrangle  about;  bono 


1  care  nut  what  the  aet-la  may  eraW. 

TVMiiyron,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  To  drive  away  or  beat  down  by  noise. 
[Rare.] 

Your  deep  wit  .  .  . 
Keaaond.  not  *miWrf  her  Truth!  heme. 
Sir  K.  IXyby.  Preface  to  Nature  ..f  Mau  •  Soul 

brawl1  (bral),  si.  [<  brawfl,  v.]  A  nol*y  quar- 
rel; loud,  angry  contention;  an  uproar :  row; 
squabble:  as,  "stout  polemlck  brawl,"  .S'.  Bat- 
ier,  Hudibras. 

He  1»  a  dertl  In  private  brawl. 

Sluxk..  T.  V,  HI.  4. 
A  creature  whouy  siren  to  brmtri*  ami  wine. 

Tmnynm.  OerainL 
The  whole  world  knows  that  this  la  no  accidental  orniW. 
bnt  a  systematic  war  to  the  knife,  and  In  defiance  of  all 
lawa  and  Kbertlea.  taem,  ASatra  In  Kanaaa. 

-  8yn.  Brott,  A/rag.  etc.  Fee  <r*arrtt,  n. 
brawl2  (bral),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  brail;  a 
corruption  of  earlier  braiutle,  also  written  bran* 
net,  brantle,  branglc,  etc.,  (.  F.  bran$U,  now 
branlc,  a  danee,  same  as  brautle,  brattle,  vertwl 
n.  of  bransler,  branler,  shake,  move,  etc. :  see 
brandle,  br  antic,  branle.]  A  kind  of  dance ;  a 


Good  fellowea  mnat  go  learne  to 

The  hrydnal  to  full  near-a; 
There  la  a  oroJI  come  out  of  Frannce, 
The  tyrat  re  harde  thla  yeara-a. 
Good  FrBowri(,IMS).  {Halliwrll,  Sole  to  Marston  a  Plays.) 
•  did  Venua  learn  to  lead 

B.  Jewim.,  Vision  ot  relight 
Mj^irraTe  lord  *<^^U£JteJ™\oU^ 

Gray.  Loon  Story. 

brawler  (bri'Ier),  n.    [ME.  brawlere.]  One 
who  brawls;  a  noisy  fellow;  a  wrangler. 
The  icrealiuteamaudea^oerated^bi^ansrv^  ^ 

brawlle,  «<fr.    See  bratclv. 

brawling  (brVling),  «.  [ME.  bravlyng;  verbal 
n.  of  fernir/1.  r.l  The  act  of  quarreling;  specifi- 
cally, in  Una.  /«ir,  the  offense  of  quarreling  or 
creating  a  disturbance  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard. 

brawling  (bra'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  brou-U,  r.] 
L  Contentious ;  quarrelsome ;  noisy. 

1  know  ahe  U  an  irksome,  seowvirstf  acold. 

SAa*..  T  of  Uie  i,  LI 
The  spirit  grlsrtng  sounds  of  Annrtoir;  ranuwm. 

treing,  Knickerbocker,  p.  100. 
ncords  cuiau. 

Lowell.  To  the  Muae. 

3.  Making  the  noise  of 
"brawling  spring*,"  t 'vising. 

The  bratriini/  streams  shall  aoon  be  dumb. 

0.  W.  Ilaima.  Old  Year  Song. 

brawllngly  (bra'ling-li),  arfr.    In  a  brawling 

or  quarrclsoine  manner, 
brawling  (bra'linx),  ndr.     Same  as  brawly. 

[Scotch.] 

brawly  (bra'li),  ode.  and  a.  [Also  brawlie;  zz 
E.  brnre/y.]  Bravely;  finelv;  heartily;  very 
well;  in  good  health  or  condition.  [Scotch.] 

I  am  bnairfy  new  again  —  It  waa  one  great  thing  that 
ailed  me.  ,Sf»«,  Abbot,  It.  k; 

brawn  (bran),  n.  [<  ME.  braun,  brn-ara.,  mus- 
cle, boar's  flesh,  <  OF.  braon,  a  piece  of  flesh, 
=  Pr.  bradon,  brazon,  brntm  =  OSp.  brahon,  < 
t>II(i.  brala  (ace.  brdton),  a  pioce  of  flesh  for 
roasting,  MHO.  brdtr,  (»,  bratcn,  ronst  meat  (zs 
AS.  hrailr.  roast  meat  ).  <  OHU.  bnitan.  MUG. 
bniUH,  (i.  brrifri.  =  AS.  banian  =  OFries. 
briila  —  I),  brxiilrn,  roast,  'iroil  (cf.  l^an.  brail, 
a  joint  of  meat) ;  cf.  (ir.  t^/'.'.m',  Lurn.  blow  into 
a  tlamc.j  1.  Boar's  flesh  ;  the  ilesh  of  the  boar 
or  of  swine,  collared  so  as  to  squeeze  out  much 
of  the  fat,  boiled,  and  pickled. 

I       it'idUiit!  here  like  i'hrUliiiai.  ^xceptiric.  !*mirn  and 
nilrii      "  lu  |>liKca  when  I  ilinr. 

Smfl,  J.-iimal  to  Stella,  Ullrr  Xs. 

a.  Alwiar.  titan. awl  t'l.  [Nowonlyprov.  Eng.] 

Hullr  ,  1 .  k  V  > .  I  -  V..L.  thai  liifrm-.  atul  lnnde  In  Ihe  achuldera. 
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3.  The  flesh  of  a  muscular  part  of  the  body : 
as,  the  frrairs  of  the  arm,  thigh,  etc. 

Uwaa  ordained  that  murtheren  ahonld  be  hrent  on  the 
eraam  of  the  left  hand.  Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  14. 

4.  Well-dcveloped  muscles;  muscularstrength. 

Brawn  without  brain  U  UUne.  Dryim,  >aldca. 

Here,  then,  U  a  great  stalwart  nun,  In  perfect  health, 
all  brawn  and  rude  muscle,  set  up  before  us  aa  the  ideal 
of  strength.  .«  Lamer.  The  English  Novel,  p.  M. 

fi.  Flgtiratively,  the  arm :  from  Its  muscles  or 
strength.  [Rare.] 

I'll  hide  my  silrer  beard  In  a  gold  beaver, 
And  In  my  vautbrsoe  put  thla  wither  d  Jrors. 

SAa*.,  T.  and  l\,  I.  1 
1  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  Uiy  6raien, 
Or  h or  my  arm  lor  t.  Shak.,  Cor.,  lv.  6. 

6.  Headcheese.— Hock  brawn,  the  Besh  of  s  pigs 
head  anil  feet  cut  In  pieces,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and 
pressed  Into  s  form, 
brawnedi  (brand),  a.  [<ornirs+-rYr'.]  Brawnv; 
strong:  as,  "braKwd  Imwrs,"  Spen#r,  F.  I. 
viii.  41. 

brawner  (brA'ner),  «.  [<  fcraira  +  ht^.]  A  l>oar 
killed  for  the  table. 

brawn-fallent  (bran'fil'ln),  a.  Having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body  shrunk 
or  fallen  away;  wasted;  thin;  weak,' 

wiis't^nSr'  M ""  L»V™Koph""An^o/wirpnt|rrt 
brawnlneti  (br4'nl-nes),  n.    [<  brawnv  + 
]  The  quality  of  being  brawny ;  strength  ; 
hardiness. 

This  f>rairniW«t  and  liHenslbltlly  of  mlitd  is  the  beat 
annoiir  agalixl  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life. 

Ijrckt,  EducaUim,  1 113. 
brawny  (bra'ni),  a.    [<  ME.  hroarsy,  fleshy  (of 
fruit) ;  <  Irrawn  +  -y1.]   1.  Fleshy;  muscular; 
having  large  strong  muscles ;  bulky ;  strong. 
Oxe  dounge  about  her  rootes  yi  tlut  me  tret* 
The  pomca  aadde  and  brawny  wtd  It  gete. 

PolladiUS,  I1L  10a. 

Tbo  muscles  of  hU  brawny  anal 
Are  strong  ss  Iron  lianda 

LoMtrfrllaw,  Village  Blacksmith. 
9.  Figuratively,  firm ;  hardened ;  having  great 
power  of  resistance. 
A  brawny  conscience  which  hath  no  feeling  In  It. 

J.  Mede.  Apust.  of  the  Latter  Times,  11. 

braws  (bras),  n.  pi.  8e«  braw,  n. 

br&xy  (brak'si).  n.  ami  a.  [E.  dial.,  Sc.  also 
hrajc*,  braxit,  also  brack*,  braik.  Cf .  frraraV1  aud 
ftriwA".]  I,  n.  1.  A  disease  of  sheep  character- 
ize*! by  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  reten- 
tion of  the  urine:  also  called  Ike  rirhtent  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  variety  of  other  diseases)  of  sheep. —  8.  A 
Kliwp  having  the  braxy;  hence,  the  mutton  of 
such  a  sheen. 

II.  a.  Afrecte.l  or  tainted  with  braxy:  as, 
In axji  shwp;  brasii  mutton. 
Also  spelled  brakxy. 

bray1  (bra),  r.  /.  [<  ME.  brave*,  <  OF.  braycr, 
brner,  brrkier,  F.  braver  =  Pr.  Bp.  bregar,  pound, 
bray,  prob.  <  MHO.  brteken  =  E.  orrat,  q.  v.] 
To  pound  or  beat  thoroughly,  as  with  a  pestle 
or  other  instrument ;  triturate,  crush,  mix,  etc., 
by  beating  or  any  analogous  action :  as,  to  bray 
drugs;  to  brav  printers'  ink.    See  feraycrl. 

Recipe  the  rromys  of  whyte  bredc,  A  twete  apy  l»,  •* 
josklsof  cggls,  Aomythani  wele 

Itabra  line*  (K.  K  T.  8.),  p,  A3. 
Thnvgh  tlwn  shouldst  bray  a  fool  In  a  mortar,  .  .  .  yet 
will  not  his  foollshnesa  depart  from  htm.    ITov.  xxriL  TL 

bray2  (bra),  c.  [<  ME.  braven,  <  OF.  brahe,  < 
ML.  bragire,  bray,  bragare,  cry,  squall,  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin:  nee  brag  and  frrair/l.]  I. 
infra**.  1.  To  utter  a  loud  and  harsh  cry:  with 
reference  now  especially  k>  the  ass,  but  for- 
Dull,  dee 


bray3  (bri),  n.  [<  ME.  bray,  a  loud  cry,  also 
bray  I,  <  OF.  ftrmf  =  I*r.  brai ;  from  the  verb.) 
A  harsh  cry,  especially  that  of  an  ass;  hence, 
any  similar  harsh  or  grating  sound. 

Several  times  a  day  we  are  Uumvod  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  cracked  brayt  •>(  tlirre  dbu  nrdant  trumpets. 

H,  Taylor,  IjUkds  nf  the  s*raeen,  p 

bray3!  (bra),  n,  [<  OF.  braie,  a  kind  of  bastion, 
a  dike  or  bank,  <  ML.  braca,  a  dike  or  lwnk, 
same  as  OF.  broic,  <  ML.  braga,  part  of  a  river 
confined  between  dikes  to  facilitate  the  catch- 
ing of  fish.]  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth  used 
in  fortification ;  a  breastwork ;  a  bulwark :  spe- 
cifically, a  wall  or  other  work  in  advance  of 
and  covering  the  gate  of  a  fortress. 

it  pot  their  heads  over  the  amy  or 
Hall,  Hen.  VU1.,  an.  It 

and  walla  shootd 


Order  waa  given  that  bulwarks,  brays, 
be  raised  In  bia  castles  and  strongholds. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII..  p.  >. 

bray*  (bra),  «.  [=  Sc.  brae,  bra,  <  ME.  oro-ar, 
also  bra,  bra,  etc.,  <  Gael,  braigk,  the  upper  pan 
of  any  tiling  or  place  ( braiah  dulhcka,  the  higher 
parts  of  a  district ;  brniji*  LtKkabar,  the  braca 
of  Lochaber,  etc.),  also  Irraidk  =  Ir.  Iiraui,  up- 
per part,  height ;  cf.  W.  brig,  top,  summit,  bre, 
lull,  peak,  =  AS.  6eor*,  E.  Imrrov,  a  hill,  mound: 
see  ftnrriMpl.l  A  piece  of  slopiug  ground;  an 
acclivity  or  declivity. 

1  s  rocke  or  an  hye  sruye. 

ytsrAirm,  TotoplilliM,  Works, 


p  iwl 


bray.  Indignantly  they  feet 
•uid  lilt  rpt*>rt*!Ml  it**U 


Tb. 


bray*  (br*),  n.  [Also  written  brey ;  <  F.  brave, 
"a  close  linsen  nn-ek  or  undcr-slop,  ,  .  .  also 
a  clout,"  pi.  braves,  "short  and  close  breeches, 
drawers,  or  nnrler-hnse  of  linnen,  tee,,9  .  .  . 
also  "  barnacles  for  a  horse's  nose  "  (Cotgrave), 
mod.  F.  braies,  breeches,  <  L.  braexr,  hreeehes : 
se«  bracor.  bratf,  and  frrevrA.]  If,  A  clout  for 
a  young  child.  Keney,  1708. —  8.  In  ker, :  (<?l 
Barnacles  or  twitchers  for  subduing  a  horse: 
used  as  a  bearing,  (b)  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  brake*,  break.]  A  bearing  similar  to  the 
preceding  in  form,  representing  a  tool  used 
lor  breaking  hemp :  sometimes  called  a  krat/>- 
broy,  armp-bro-Xc.  or  haeile.  one  or  other  of  these 
tieartnga  Is  frequently  iisihI  In  allusive  heraldry  lor  tarul- 

lies  of  tile  name  /frits-  and  the  like. 

brayd,  braydet,  r.  and  «.    See  braid. 

brayw1  (bra'er),  w.  [<  brnyl  +  -cr1.]  In  print- 
ing, a  small  composition-roller  usro  for  tritu- 
rating and  spreailing  the  ink  on  a  table  or  slab 
aud  daubing  it  on  a  platen  or  disk. 

brayw3  (bra'er),  a.  [<  '""".v3  +  <*>e 
who  or  that  which  brat's  like  an  ass. 

Brayera  ibra-ye'r*),  a".    [NL.]    See  Hagenia. 

brayottft  (bra-yet'),  ».  [F.]  Same  as  liragwttt. 

braying  (bra'ing),  «.  f<  ME.  brayinge;  verbal 
n.  offtray^*,  r.J    1.  The  harsh  erring  of  an 


merlv  also  to  the 


leer,  and  other  animals, 


as  well  as  to  man. 

Whan  the  aquyers  hsdde  cried  aud  braird  f.T  thelre  lord 
hinge  while,  thct  t»ke  hym  vp  and  bar  hym  to  theire  h>w- 
U'll.  .Verhn  (K.  E.  T.  Iv.X  Hi.  «57. 

Whan  the  .Haruln  Wte  hym  self  so  dllToubsl,  he  Bedde 


aa  a  bole  I  Lull |. 


Hmk-bri-stcde  as  a  i-ntu-n'  willi  i.riKtili  fulle 
Jti-rts  JrlAUr,(r.  B.T. 


large. 

.  8.5,  I  1086. 


»«•«»(     F.  T.  «.),  HI.  UA 
I^iugh,  ami  they 
Return  It  louder  than  an  ass  can  brtty. 

.   Dryitm,  Ir.  of  Juvenal's 

Hence  —  8.  To  make  a  loud,  harsh,  disagree 
able  sound. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  Ijray  /  Gray,  The  Bard. 

And  varying  notes  the  war-pli»-s  bravr.l 
I'.,  ever  larytns  clan.  M-i.fr,  Martnton.  v. 

H.  Iran*.  To  utter  with  a  loud, 
like  the  as*. 

The  kettle -drum  and  trumpet  thus  dray  otit 
The  triumph  ..f  his  pledge.       .sAai.,  Ilainlel.  I.  t. 


•blng  bray  d 
MMvn,  P.  L.,  > 


unimpeachable  passivity  amid  ths 

','  a  spectacle  to  men. 

C«r/y<e,  Kronen  Rev.,  IL  v.  i 

braylet,  «.  and  r.   8ee  brail. 
braynet.  a.    See  brain. 

braze 1  ( braz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brawrf,  ppr. 
brazing.  [<  ME.  brasv-n,  <  AS.  brrwirrn,  cover 
with  brass,  <  brw#,  brass :  sc*  browrl,  Cf.  p/'t-v. 

<  gloMt;  graze,  <,  gra**.~\  To  cover  or  ornament 
with  brass,  or  as  if  with  brass:  as,  "a  tri]sod 
richly  brazed,"  Chapman,  Odyssey,  xv. 

Show  of  elr.mts 
That  brou  the  horizon's  westeni  rtm. 

IjiwtU.  t  uder  the  Willow*. 

braze3  (brix),  r.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  brazed,  ppr. 
brazing.   [<  F.  braxrr,  OF.  braner,  solder,  <  I 
braxa,  harden  by  Are :  see  bra*»l  and 
I'artly  confused  witli  brajfl,  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]    1,  To  solder,  especially  with 
solder,  such  as  an  alloy  of  brass  aud  xinc. 

In  the  reljm  of  Henry  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  sll  s 
hcs.U  should  be  well  braird  and  hardened  st  tbe  f« 
with  steel.  Vvyt.  DrM.,  II  JTi 

Salirea.     gf    To  narJpn .  mako  callous. 

I^-t  me  wrliu?  yr.ur  heart :  for  so  I  shall,  .  . . 
If  damned  <iul.nn  hath  n<it  bnWd  11 
That  it  Is  prooi  and  Isulwark  asralnst  sevise 

Ska*.,  Hamlet.  Ill  ». 

braze^.  s.    See  braize-,  2. 
brazefl  ( bniwi ),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  braced.  1. 
brazen  (hra'xn),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  l-ratm. 

<  ME.  hraum,  <  AS.  bnrim,  of  brass,  <  brtrt. 
brass.  +  -ri»2.1  1 .  Ma<le  of  brass  :  as,  a  brcm 
helmet.— 8.  Pertaining  to  brass;  — •«■" 
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Trump*  (*n, 
t  yon  th*  city*  ear. 

SAo*.,  A.  and  C,  It.  8. 

5.  Extremely  strong;  impenetrable :  from  brass 
often  serving  as  a  type  of  strength,  iiu penetra- 
bility, and  the  like:  as,  "  environed  with  a  bra- 
zen wall,"  Skak..  3  Hen.  VI.,  il.  4.-4.  " 
dent ;  having  a  front  like  bras*. 

I  *  brottn  dog  Mi*  never  my  eye*  beheld. 

UaiuVnaiiA,  Hbo  Stoop*  to  Conquer.  II. 

with  hraarn  front  beti.re  tti<- 
I  plotted. 

Macavtay,  Hist  Eng.,  vi. 
Also  spelled  braten. 
Brum  ag».  tVtw  as**  in  mevAoto'n'  and  Aufory,  under 
oar  -  Brazen  diih,  n  bru  Hah  made  In  the  time  u( 
Henry  VIII.,  »ml  kept  chained  to  a  pllknr  at  YVIrkawurth 
In  l>»rtry»hlr».  Kngland.  It  la  uar<l  Iry  the  lead-ndnen  In 
the  Uiyr  jvak  aa  ■  atandard  nwaaiirr.— Bruen  horn. 
Same  aa  i«rp>.iiM»«-aern.  Br&ier.  ut(;  Kl.  nv,  ).<■),  In 
Juris*  anfiy.,  a  large  Tr***l  nt  tirmai  placed  In  SoUntairn  *• 
temple,  called  a  nuanVn  aa  in  I  Kl.  vli.  SX-tS,  where  It  la 
deacVthed.  It  aloud  on  IX  brazen  oxen,  and  th  In  cubit* 
from  brim  to  brtin.  6  In  heiirht,  and  DO  In  circumference. 
It  wa*  designed  for  the  prleete  to  waab  themaelTca  in  be- 
fore they  perfumed  Uie  service  of  the  temple, 
brazen  (bra'znl,  r.  I.  [<  brazen,  a.]  To  be- 
have with  insolence  or  effrontery  in  regard  to : 
with  an  indefinite  it  as  object 

Men  would  face  It  and  Owen  it.  Latimer. 

>  in  treating  with  effrontery : 
.  or  a  noun  like  aiattrr,  ajTair,  bust- 
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bit  (ss  F.  brit,  a  breaking  open,  a  wreck,  former- 
ly  fnmioenU,  rubbish:  see  briiu*,  n.,  breeze*),  < 
brisar  =t  F.  brintr,  break :  see  brvite  and  dfliri*. 
The  name  would  refer  to  the  form  in  which  the 
dyewood  was  imported.  Now  usually  in  comp. 
brazil-teooa\  with  direct  reference  to  the  coun- 
try Brazil.  The  country,  named  Santa  Cruz  by 
its  (second)  discoverer,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral 
(1S0O),  afterward  received  the  name  Brazil,  it 
is  said,  from  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  on 
account  of  its  producing  red  dyewood.  The 
name  bad  been  long  before  applied  to  a  sup- 
potted  island  in  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  by  asso- 
ciation with  Pliny's  Insula)  Purpurarue  (lit. 
Purple  Islands),  sometimes  supposed  to  refer 
to  Madeira  and  Port"  Santo.]  It.  A  heavy  dye- 
wood  of  the  genus  Cavalptnia  (C.  Sap/tan),  im- 
ported from  the  East, 
wood  (which  see). 


Impudence,    from  it, 


Tin  reeolved  to  drum  the  fnufrwat  out. 

Sir  J.  Va*trru#k,  The  Helapee,  It.  «. 
Thornton.  .  .  bnumwtf it tml with hia oaual 

irWuer.  Pelham,  Uivtli 

brazen-browed  (bra'an-brood),  a. 
impudent. 

Noun-d*y  vice*  and  braten-trmetd  Ininnltiaa. 

Str  T.  Brvmt,  Otrtet  Mar.,  L 

brazen-fa**)  (bra'zn-fas),  n.  An  impudent  per- 
son ;  one  remarkable  for  effrontery. 

Well  aaid,  brntm-Jaes :  hold  it  oat 

Ska*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  It.  S. 


tcl  ll.k  u 


Shameless ;        Ar.  th""ita*Vroad* 


or  my  tleah  of  oak  t 

Ic  wlui  t  1  have  Irrolte, 
Qvarlrn,  Embkraa,  IIL  1. 


a*.    3.  Sulphate  of  iron. 


a.  Impudent;  bold 
'  a  brazen-faced  var- 


brazen-faced  (bra'xn-faat) 
to  excess;  shameless:  aa, 

let,"  Hkak.,  Lear.  ii.  2. 
brazen-dated  t-ra'zn-fia'tod),  a, 

fists,  as  if  of  brass, 
brazenly  (bra'zn-li),  aav.   In  » 

ner;  boldly;  impudently, 
brazenneaa  (brft'zn-nea),  n,   1.  Appearance 

like  brass;  braasiness. — 9.  Impudence;  exoeae. 

of  assurance. 

He  had  a  aonuroua  baaa  voice,  and  aa  air  of  *elf-eotin 
dence  Inclining  tu  bnueHnsss. 

OraV"  Bitot,  Mill  on  the  Fiona,  II.  I. 

brazier1  (brn'zier),  ».  [Also  branier;  <  ME. 
braritrre,  brtuuere,  a  worker  in  brass,  <  brtu, 
brass,  +  -t-cre,  -u-erv,  as  in  collier,  etc.  Cf. 
frrasr'.l  An  artificer  who  works  In  bras*. 
brazier11  (bra'zi*r),  a.  [Also  braxitr;  <  F.  6m- 
titr,  a  pan  or  live  coals,  formerly  ontotcr,  "a 
coal,  quickflre  of  coals,  hot 


>  tur  the  GaOJtull  U 


<Cotgrave)  (of.  brainire,  a  camp-kettle),  < 
brai*e,  live  coals:  see  braise^.]  An  open  pan 
for  burning  charcoal,  used  especially  for  heat- 
ing rooms  in  southern  and  eastern  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  China,  Japan,  etc. 

rimr  nU-e-lonkln*;  Japanex  girla  hmngttt  na  thick  cot- 
ton qnllia  to  alt  npnn,  and  braritri  full  of  burning  char- 
coal, to  warm  oanelrea  by. 

i^rJy  Anue/y,  Voyage  of  Annbenra,  II.  xix. 

brazisT*  (brt'jifir),  n.  [Another  form  of  braiitB, 
P.  bramnn,  etc.,  bream:  see  bream1.]  A  name 
used  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  for  the 
common  sea-bream,  Pagtllu*  eenlrodontus. 
brazil  (bra-jttl'),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bratil 
(with  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  cf.  bratsil, 
brisBrl-ON'J;),  <  ME  bratil,  braxyle  ss  Olhui. 
brutilie,  Dan.  bm#ilie{'trar)  =  Norw.  bretel,  bri- 
tel,  <  OK.  &TV*if,  tnod.  F.  brieil  =  Pr.  brrml,  brt- 
sifh  =  Sp.  OPr.  bra»U  O  mod.  It.  brasik ;  ML. 
braeilium,  brasilf,  brcjUllum,  brieillum,  britia- 
eum),  orbr.  a  red  dyewood  brought  from  the 
East.  Origin  uncertain;  perhaue),  as  Dlez  sug- 
,  <  Pr.  bresUhar  (=  F.  brtoilUr),  break  into 
•    <  briM,  a  fragment,  little 


m,  fnot  of  frMW^fM  fMftM*  ;  *.  hiw  wlnt  norttoo  0*  ibelt 
rraii'dl .  , ,  a  ulat'c  nut  mi  Wjycr  b  «.< 

trLanjrulnx  wrinkleil  aeeih,  which  axe  m  Bite,!  together 
within  the  Khrll  Hint  nheli  ;*«•  ilUturhcil  It  !•  Itnpoealble 
to  replace  litem.  When  the  trult*  lire  H|h-  they  (all  (Mm 
tlie  tree  and  are  cuIIccUhI  Iij  Ir^tliuia.  They  are  tttcti  apllt 
•■pen  with  kii  tu.  ainl  III*-  aeeda  are  taken  ont  ami  pa>'kr<i 
In  tiuketa  for  tramporutlmi.  Itealdea  l»-lna  iwJ  a*  an 
attlck  of  dtnavrt,  b  bland  oil.  uaed  l>v  wHu  Kniakcra  and 
nthert.  la  exjtrtweed  from  Uiem.  Hoe 

Brazil-root  (bra-zil'rttt), ».  A 
given  to  the  root  of  ipecaci 

Brazil  tea.   Same  as  mate. 

Brazil  wax.   See  uax. 

brazil-wood  (bra-zU'wud),  a. 


breach  (brecb).s.  [< 
out  aasibilation,  brtb 


th  not  hkt  colour  for  to  dlen 

with  grain  of  PurtirunOe. 
CrWuorr,  0.  T.  <cd.  Tyrwhltt),  L  154M. 

S.  A  very  heavy  dyewood,  from  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  tropical  America.  The  true  brad), 
wood  la  from  lite  Icguutinouj  tree  Caaaipinia  tckinata, 
hut  the  name  kt  alao  j(l»m  to  C.  pelfoprWraaiiAf.  Wonda 
known  aa  peaKh-trood  and  luna*woud  are  aald  to  he  from 
the  aame  apei  tea.  The  wood  haa  a  alhrhtly  aromatic  odor 
and  a  tittter-awrcl  taate.  To  extract  toe  oolorlng  matter, 
tire  wood  ia  Bnely  ground,  allowed  to  ferment  In  the  air, 
and  then  boiled  In  cupper  cylinder*  with  wahnr.  The  ei 
tract  prodacea  purple  dye*  with  aalU  of  Iron,  and  red  with 
Lake*  used  by  doonratora  are  alao  made 


[North.  Eng.] 
brazil -cockt,  a.  [Also  written  braml-eock,  and 
corruptly  brituel-eock,  bru*il-eoek,  with  ref.  to 
Brazil,  representing  America,  the  place  of  its 
origin.]  A  turkey, 
braziletto  (braz-i-let'6),  n.  [Pg.  frrorffcto,  bra- 
zil-wood ;  Sp.  bratiUle,  F.  brfoiltrt,  dim.  of  braril, 
etc. :  sec  briuilA  A  wood  resembliug  brazil- 
wood, obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  parts 
of  Central  America,  from  species  of  Ca&ilpiiiia, 
('.  erUta  and  C.  pectinata,  and  the  no&rly  allied 
Peltvphorum  Linneti.  It  la  need  for  dyeing  and  In 
cabinet-work.  The  hurt rarat  or  foist  hmUttto  of  the  aame 
region  Include*  a  number  of  uuterent  ahruba  or  tree*,  aa 
firramnia  JnfwfejtiM,  natural  order  Simantbmcta,  the 
^(TifruaceKiua  H'^iniiwnnio  pintMl*,  and  the  arallacwoua 
5ni»ifor^b|iflum  cauifaf  urn. 

Brazilian  ibr^-zil'ian),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  [<  Brazil 
( Pg.  Brazil,  Hp.  BraJril,  etc. :  see  brazil)  +  -ion.] 
Pertaining  to  Brazil,  an  empire  and  the  largest 
country  of  South  America :  as,  Brazilian  produc- 
tions— BruUl&n  baltuLm.  See  baUam.  Braxlllan 
bwan.  See  *errnl .  —  Brailllaji  cocoa,  i^mnnm  Braxll- 
lan  pebblaa,  lenaea  for  epectaclea  ground  froni  pure, 
color  tote  rock-crytUI  oblaliiod  from  Hratll  —  BrariHan 
plait,  in  Kngland,  plait  ma«l«  of  drtod  Kag-gTaaa  which  la 
unpolled  from  the  Wort  Indie*,  and  perhapa  from  Mouth 
America. 

H.  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Rraxll. 
brazilin,  brazillne  (braz'1-liit),  n.  [<  brazil 
+  -(»*,  -ine'J;  also  written  brezMne,  after  F. 
nrtwtttnc.]  A  crystnllizablu  coloring  principle 
<C'iaIIuOs)  olttaiitetl  from  brazil-wood.  Also 
written  bramlin,  braeiiine,  brezUine. 
Brazil-nut  (bra-zil'nut),  n.  Hie  seed  of  the 
fruit  of  Berlhotletia  ezcelsa,  a  tree  of  the  natu- 
mH  order  J/yrlavw,  a  native  of  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Brazil.  Th*  fruit  la  nearly  round  and 
a  In* boa  In  diameter,  haTinit  an  ettremely  hard 
I  Inch  thick,  and  containing  from  18  to  I* 


See 


(1)  ME.  breeie.  also,  with- 
(>mod.  E.  fcmirv,  n.,  and 
dial,  breek*,  a.  v.),  also  brekke  (>  mod.  E.  dial. 
brtek,  q.  v.),  <  AS,  'brett,  'gebreet,  found  only 
in  the  sense  of  ' a  piece'  (in  comp.  brec-mUNum, 
pieeemesd,  kldfmltrtce,  a  piece  of  bread),  = 
OFries.  fcr**e\  brette,  brezt,  brtm,  bretzir,  tn. 
and  f.,  a  break,  breach,  fracture,  =  MD.  4r«te, 
a  break,  breach,  fracture,  =  MlAi.  brrke.  a 
breach,  violation ;  tlie  above  forma  being  mixed 
with  (2)  ME.  bruehe,  'bryeke,  clso,  without  as- 
sibilation,  bryke,  brike,  a  breach,  violation,  in- 
jury, ruin  (>  E.  dial.  Iirick1,  a  flaw,  Sc.  briei, 
a  breach,  a  division  of  land),  <  AS.  bryee,  briee 
(=OHO.  bruk,  MHti.  (1.  bruck).  m.,  a  breaking, 
breach,  fracture,  violation,  fragment,  piece 
(cf.  MD.  frretaofce,  D.  break,  f.,  a  breaking,  frac- 
ture, rupture,  crime,  fine,  =  O.  briieke,  f„  a 
crime,  fine);  cf.  (3)  E.  dial,  brock,  AS.  gtbroe, 
neut.,  =  D.  brok,  ro.,  =  OUO.  broeeo,  MHO. 
nroeJke,  0.  broeke,  bracken,  m.,  r=  Goth,  gabrvka, 
f„  a  fragment,  piece,  bit  (see  6roe*»);  and  (4) 
several  other  closely  related  noun  forms  (see 
brack1,  brake1,  etc.);  <  brecan  (pret.  brae,  pp. 
brocen),  break.  Breach  ia  thus  a  deriv.  of  orcoa*, 
related,  in  present  though  not  in  orig.  form,  to 
break  as  tpeeek  is  to  <n>eak.  Henee  (from  ME.  or 
MLO.)  OF.  MF.  brteke,  brtteke,  mod.  F.  brieke, 
a  breach,  gap,  break.  Injury,  >  Hp.  Pg.  frrr-cAo, 
a  breach,  =  lit  breccia,  formerly  also  frrrrccAui, 
a  breach,  a  gap,  a  rupture,  an  O.  brcteke,  a 
breach  in  a  wall,  etc.  The  It.  breccia,  gravel, 
now  technically  breccia,  s  F.  brecke,  breccia, 
is  closely  related,  but  may  be  taken  from  the 
G. :  see  r^cccia.  See  break,  n.,  brevk*,  brcck, 
brick1,  brack1,  brake*,  related  to  and  in  part 
identical  with  breach;  see  alao  brick1,]  1. 
The  act  of  breaking :  now  used  only  figuratively 
of  the  violation  or  neglect  of  a  law,  contract,  or 
any  other  obligation,  or  of  a  custom. 

A  cilatoUl 
an  the  olarerTanoa. 
£aoJr.,  Hamlet,  I,  t. 

•  mind  could  reach 
)  the  hrmea. 

.Scott,  Marmlon,  II.  3. 

9.  An  opening  made  by  breaking  down  a  por- 
tion of  a  solid  body,  as  a  wall,  a  dike,  or  a 
river-bank;  a  rupture;  a  break;  a  gap. 

Cosld  make  old  Trent, 
Drunk  with  my  eorrnw,  to  atart  out  In  brtarktt. 
To  drown  tbelr  herd*,  their  oattl*,  and  their  com. 

B.  Jonaon,  Sad  Shepherd,  L  S. 
Thou  haat  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  thou  haat  broken 
It ;  heal  the  (•reocAM  thereof.  Pa.  Ix.  X. 

lie  then  led  hla  men  to  the  aaaanlt,  taking  charge  him* 
sr-Lf  ;it  Miuec  whu  »  ere  to  abrrnr  tlie  oreocn. 

iVrarotl,  Kerd.  and  Iaa.,  IL  11. 

3t.  A  break  or  interruption  in  utterance. 

And  all  her  ■  later  Xyniphea  with  one  conaent 
9npptlde  her  aohbing  breaches  with  aad  coniplement. 

Speiuer,  F.  Q.,  III.  It.  Zi. 

4.  A  rupture  of  friendly  relations;  difference; 
quarrel. 

There'*  fallen  between  him  and  my  Ion! 

An  unkind  armr*.  San*.,  Othello,  It.  1. 

fi.  Infraction;  violation;  infringement:  aa,  a 
of  the  peace,  of  a  promise,  or  of  a  con- 


Thla  irreriM  upon  kingly  power  waa  without  precedent. 

Cuirrndrm. 

It  I*  no  dreacA  of  charily  to  call  Iheae  fool*. 

Sir  T.  Brvaru,  Rellglo  Medici.  IL  1. 


i  breaking  or  waves;  ine  iiasiting  i 
Some  hour  lrefnm  y,oi  t«Hkk  nie  from  the  JrrvocA  of  the 
*o»  wru  my  rdatcr  rlrowned.  .SArti.,  T,  N,,  11.  1, 

We  acudded  wllh  frlitbtfnl  Telocity  before  the  era,  and 
the  witter  made  clear  brrrtrAM  over  tu.    I^jr,  Talea,  L  1M. 
Cb  of  arrest,  a  military  nlfenae  cmmlttrd  by  an 
r  tn  uml  who  leave 


orilccr  In  uml  wlio  lcavL-*  1U«  <|nartera  or  limit*  without 
authority  fnun  hi*  tmperior  olScer.  It  in  imniidiaMr  tiy 
coahUirimt.  -  Breach  Of  arrrrlLnient,  in  .Sroi.  (air,  nn  act 
ol  contempt  of  leanl  uutltority  iLinnntUil  by  an  arrratew 
dlsrexrinllnit  the  arrvatment  nard  in  hit  hatidn.  and  pay  ing 
the  tutu  or  delivering  the  iiihxI-  arre-ttsl  to  Ihe  r  i,mmoit 
debtor.  Breach  i>f  cloaa.  In  lav,  an  nnwarrautable  en- 
try on  another*  land.  Breitch  of  covennjvt,  a  violation 
of  *  covenant  contained  In  a  deed  either  to  do  or  refrain 
from  dolne  a  direct  act.  -  Breach  of  duty,  the  failure  to 
execute  any  other',  employment,  truat,  etc..  In  a  proper 
manlier.  -  Breach  of  promise,  a  vMaMou  of  otie'a  «onl 
or  iin<lrruklti(f;  null  irilfllnii-iit  <if  wlkatone  had  agrr-rd  to 
do:  off.  ii  need  alrMilutrl)  lor  hKach  of  promlae  at  tan- 
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breach 

pone*, Hbii  riot,  affray. or  any  tumult  which  tt  contrary 
to  law  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.— Breach  of 
trust,  a  violation  of  duty  by  a  InwUt,  an  executor,  or 
other  jarrsuii  In  a  fiduciary  piwllloo.— To  batter  In 
breach.  i»Utrr\.  -87IL  1-4.  Kujiturr,  etc-  See /roc 
rare.— J.  Ofs'ning.  r  left,  chum.  Hit,  rent,  flasnro.— 4.  Mia* 
understanding,  alienation,  disaffection,  falling  out 

l  (brechl.  r.  [<  bmich.  ».]  J,  tram.  To 
a  breach  or  opening  in. 


C.  D.  lone*.  N»t»I  wet  of  ol 
Bearing  torrents  hav«  breath  4 
The  track.  H.  AmoUt,  Biajby 

IL  <n<raM.  To  spring  from  the  water,  aa  a 
whale. 

When  the  watch  at  the  masthead  sees  the  whale  spring 
from  the  water,  he  cries,  "  There  she  ArrrtcAss ,'" 

it.iiid.  Sat.  lit*.,  V.  S07. 

breaching-battery  (bre'ebing-bat'e-r-i ),  a.  See 
battrry. 

breachy  bre'ohi),  a.  [<  brede*  +  -yl.]  Apt  to 
bi-eak  fence*) ;  unruly:  applied  to  cattle.  [Col- 

bread1  (bred),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  alao  bred,  < 
MK,  breed,  frrerf,  <  AS.  fcredVf  (=  OFrlea.  fcrtid  = 
OS.  brdd  =>  D.  brood  —  MI/J.  trrJf,  IX}.  fcrood 
=  OHG.  MHO.  brdl,  G.  fcvf  =  Ioel.  brand*  m 
Hw.  Dan.  frrw/),  bread,  prob.,  llkeomlat,  q.  v., 
from  the  root  of  brrMan,  etc.,  brew:  see  brev1. 
The  AS.  brtdd  flrat  appear*  in  the  eomp.  bed- 
bread,  bec-bread  (aee  bee-bread) ;  it  is  seldom 
found  alone:  the  uaual  word  for  'bread'  was 
hlQf,  E.  loaJ'K  <p  v.]  1.  A  kind  of  food  made 
of  the  flour  or  meal  of  some  tftveciea  of  grain, 
by  kneading  it  (with  the  addition  of  a  littlo 
salt,  and  sometimes  sugar)  into  a  dough,  yeast 
being  commonly  added  to  cause  fermentation 
or  "light  new,"  and  then  baking  it.  tim>  yeast 
canaea  ucuhultc  foruietitaUnfi  and  the  |irodurllon  of  al- 
cohol and  cartioiilc  acid ;  the  Utter,  an  expanding  gas, 
pushes  the  |svrtlcles  of  daarTi  asunder,  canal  ng  tho  brrnd  t-> 
rise,  and,  with  the  alcohol,  It  soon  expelled  hy  the  heat  of 
th«i  oven,  aooscosf.  In  sn/z-risuny  bread  the  fermenta- 
tion la  said  to  lie  carried  on  bv  bacteria.  Bread  la  some- 
time* made  partly  or  wholly  from  the  products  of  oilier 
than  cereal  plant*,  as  beans,  iCuUla,  chestnut*,  eotue  kinds 
i-f  tiiirk,  etc. 

8.  Figuratively,  food  or  auatenanee  in  general. 
Itaa  shall  not  lire  t>y  pmi4  alone.  Mat.  Iv.  4. 

But  s.irn*  times  virtue  stance  while  rice  Is  fed. 
What  then !  la  the  reward  of  virtue  (renal  / 

/Vj»e,  Kseay  ou  Man,  Iv.  150. 
Hem  of  the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
missions  and  of  the! 


Aerated  bread. 


ir  bread. 

Jfaconfav.  Ilist.  Eng.,  rL 

unit.- Bloody  bread.  See 


Manny  Broad  Acta,  Kajrllsh  statutes  of  lsii  (3  Oeu. 
IV.,  c.  10g>  and  1SSB  («  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37)  regulating 
Uw  tasking  and  mile  <d  tirrad,  and  prohlbitlnc  the  adul- 
teration of  bread,  meal,  and  ounr.—  Bread  and  batter, 
vue't  nteana  of  llrlna.  lC«!U«i.) 

Your  quarrcltliiK  with  each  other  upon  the  subject  of 
greasf  an,l  ttntlrr  u  the  ntoel  tutual  thing  In  the  world. 

Str\f1,  To  OuchtM  of  (Juseiuhcrry,  Aug.  13!,  1732. 

Itrown  bread.  M  Whoaten  liroad  made  from  anholted 
Hour,  which  thua  includes  the  hran  aa  well  at  the  liner 
parts  of  the  IV xir :  In  the  I'nltcd  stales  commonly  called 
MrsAawt  oremt  <»)  In  New  EnRlsnd,  »  beaten  or  rye  bread 
«-ontaining  an  admixture  of  Indian  nival :  a  varltty  of  it 
is  called  speciArally  Sssfon  brom  brrari.  Hottentot's 
broad  Sec  llotir„t.«.  Bt,  John's  bread,  »  chlldn-o'» 
name  for  ergot  BrrlvUy.  —  SUlute  of  bread  ar.d  ale, 
an  Knsliah  statute  of  I3S6*,  letter  known  aa  the  naWss 
;vtnu  ft  rrrrijur.  reiritlaliikft  tlte  salo  of  Ihoec  cuinniodi' 
lies.  — Tatar  bread,  the  root  of  a  rruclfvniat  plant 
CrawA*  TiiMrieii  cultivated  Ut  food  In  Hungary-  — To 
break  bread.  -To  know  on  whlcn  side 

one's  bread  Is  buttered.  V«  frorfsrl.  a. 
bread1  ( bred),  r.  t.  [<  fcrratfl,  it.]  In  cookery, 
to  prepare  with  grated  bread ;  cover  with  white 
of  egga  and  breatl-erumbs. 
breatt-  (bred),  v.  I.  I  <  ME.  errvirn,  <  A8.  brcedan 
-.  OS.  brexlian  —  OUG.  breiten,  MIIG.  ti.  frreif<  « 
Ieel.  orei<Uy'<j  =  Svr.  breita  =  I>an.  brtde  = 
Qoth.  'braidjttn,  in  comp.  N«-«r<n>f/««).  make 
broad.  <  fcrnvf,  broad:  see  broad,  11.,  and  ef. 
broad,  r..  and  bnxidtn .  ]  To  make  lupiad; 
spread.  Hay:  (1  roue,  U'rov.  Eng.] 
breads,  ».  K  ME.  hrrd>:  <  AS.  irtrv's  (=  P. 
f<ret<f/c  =  OIIG.  frreiff,  M1K!.  G.  brr,u  _  Ir,.). 
breidd  =  Sw.  frrr(/<f  —  Dan.  brrddt:  —  Goth. 
braidti),  brea<lth,  <  *r<i</,  broad:  aeu  broad.] 
Breadth.  Also  brede.  [Tho  older  word,  now 
displaced  by  brradth.} 

Th.niithc  It  be  clrt>t  the  Tour  of  Babiloyne,  jll  nathelre 
there  ».re  ..nleyii«l  *iUi  imie  many  Malwiouna  and 
iaati>  sr.  t  itm-tljrnief  I'lacrs.  In  length  atid  Inv./r.  ' 

MAnderiUe,  travels,  p,  41. 

On  bredat,  alimsil. 
Sf^rwr  yh|.,wr  on  brtoU.  Chaueer,  TroUua.  i.  WO. 

bread 1 « bred ) ,  r.  I.  I  Vnr.  of  braid ' ;  <  ME.  breden, 
<  AS.  brrddN,  brmd'i"  :  sei-  trntVf  1. 1   In  net-mak- 
ing, to  form  in  meshes;  net.  Also  breathe,  oretfr. 
To  oread  or  bmttKi  a  net  is  to  make  a  net. 

.  *nf.,  XVIL  150. 


tifiS 

bread8,  brede  (brM),  a.  [Var.  of  braiefl,  a.] 
A  piece  of  embroidery;  a  braid.  (Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

A  curiam  bmlt  of  uecdleworlt.  Dryrttn, 
fllw  every  day  came  to  bim  In  a  different  dress,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shells,  Imgles,  and  bredrt. 

SUrtt,  MpecUtor,  Xn.  11, 
O  Attic  shape  1  Fair  attltnde :  with  brtde 
Of  marble  meti  and  nialtlcns  overwrought. 

Ktait,  Ode  on  a  tlreciaii  I'm. 
The  .  .  .  wave  that  rims  the  t'arili  shore 
WKJn  momentary  breiit  of  pearl  ati,l  goUL 

Sea-weed. 

bread-and-butter  (bred 'and- but 'er),  a.  I. 
Seeking  bread  and  butter,~or  the  means  of  liv- 
ing; controlled  by  material  wants  and  desires; 
meroenary:  aa,  the  bread-and-butter  brigade 
(applied  to  offlee-aoekera  in  the  United  States). 
— 2.  Eating  much  bread  and  butter,  as  young 
boya  or  girls ;  hence,  belongi  ng  to  a»loleaeenee ; 
in  tho  atago  of  growtji :  aa,  aWa  but  a  frrewi-and- 
p'olloq.] 

brnd-aiui-butter  period  of  life. 

Tntiopt,  Barvhestcr  Towers,  xlL 

bread-barge  (bred'biirj),  «.  Tho  wooden  box 
or  tub  in  which  the  erow  of  a  merebant  veaael 
keep  their  daily  allowance  of  biaeuit. 

bread-baaket  (bred'rska'ket),  n.  1.  A  basket 
for  holding  or  carrying  bread;  apeelfleallv,  a 
trav,  generally  oval  in  shape,  used  for  holding 
bread  at  table.—  S.  Tbo  stomaeh.  [Hlang.] 

I  .  .  .  made  the  soup-malgrs  rumblo  In  hlsDresd-Anjcrf, 
and  laid  lilm  srirawllnc.      r'm<*,  (englishman  In  I'arla,  L 

breadbeny  (bred'ber'i),  a.  An  artiele  of  diet 
foreotivalesceutaaudperaonaindclieatehealtb, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  witter  on  toasted  bread 
and  seasoning  it  with  sugar,  etc.;  pap. 

bread-chlppert  (bred'chip'er),  a.  One  who 
chips  or  slicea  bread. 

Not  to  dispraise  nte ;  and  call  me  pantlrr,  and  bread- 
chipper,  ami  I  know  not  wlutf     .Sfialf.,  •!  Hon,  IV.,  U.  4. 

bread-corn  (bred'k6ni),  a.  Corn  or  grain  of 
which  bread  is  made,  as  wheat,  rye,  maiae,  eto. 

breadent(bred'n),  a.  [<  bread1  +  -en».]  Made 
of  bread.  [Rare.] 

breadfruit  (tmnl'frOt),  a.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 
Jrfoc«r/»i»s  laetsa.  See  below.-  Breadfruit- trea. 
(a)  The  A  rtoearpuM  inrim.  a  native  t>f  Java  and  the  nesrli, 
boring  Islands l  tint  long  In  cultivatiou  In  all  the  tropical 
Islands  of  the  Partite,  und  more  recently  introduced  in  the 
West  Indies  and  otlu  r  inrts  of  tropical  America.  The 
leaves  are  large,  routtli,  stid  lobed.  The  frail  it  composed 
of  tlw  numerous  small  female  Dowers  united  Into  one  large 
Osthy  mass  shout  the  site  of  a  child  s  head,  and  It  covered 
with  hcxagxinaj  marks  externally,  which  are  the  limits  of 
the  individual  flowers.    It  Is 


>:- 


Br*Klt  of  Ibe  Ufssimil,  Cise  I  Artwrpmi  lanid :,  with  I 
sift  plsnllste  tsnurcM.rtLC. 

and  though  insipid  it  forms  the  |>rincl]ial  article  of  f.md 
In  the  South  ^ea  islamls.  Aootltcr  stioeks  of  A  rtaeannu 
(.1.  itittiriftivt)  yields  a  «iarser  sort  of  l>readfrult,  tulli  d 
jaek.fruit.  !*ee  A  ri cc,rrj/«*.  Also  called  trrrud-tr:  ,  {h>  A 
rulsaceous  stinib  <>f  tiortheni  Australiil.  Uard'Hia  erlitli*. 
l-esrlng  a  small  edildc  trull  -  Ho'.-.entot  breadfruit.  ■'■ 
South  Afrlc*.  lit*  Hem  of  iWj'i.tfarf'A.  r.i_«>f,  which  U 
stripis'it.. tits lenie«,litirl#«l  in  the trnuinlf.ir »uiii'  monihs. 
Slid  then  pounded,  win  ti  It  lnnilsl.(»  s  .juiliiIII)  larlna- 
eeoils  matter  rrsenilvlliiif  Kixn.    Als<>  enlle.t  Ktttlr-bre*ui . 

breadinpt,  ».  [<  breaiF-  +  -i«<ji.]  A  windrow 
or  swath.    [Pt°v-  Eng.]    8e«  extract. 

Breadiny*  of  corn  or  grass,  the  ewuthesor  lows  wherein 
the  inoser  leuves  llietiL  Krimrtt  tll&lllseUl. 

bread-knife  (bred'nlf),  a.  A  knife  for  cutting 
bread. 

breadleas  (bred'lea),  n.   [ME.  hrrdb  ts:  <  firm,!* 
+  -lets.]    Without  bread:  destitute  of  food, 
riunip  peers  and  bTra.ll-*-*  I  oris  alike  are  dull 

/'.  WMrh*Avt,  staU  tHin<v> 

breadmeal  (bred'mel).  n.  The  mountain-nu-al 
or  bergmehi  of  Mweden  and  Finlund.  See  bern- 
mchl. 

bread-nut  (bred'nut),  a.  Tho  fruit  of  the  tree 
Brostmum  Alicattrum,  natural  order  Urtieaeea: 


break 

See  Srotimua.  The  Isistnni  hrrad  nut  M  Jamaica  is  the 
tniit  of  s  similar  spevies,  /Vu.Jolni«uMi  epuria. 

bread-room  ^bred'rOm),  a.  An  apartment 
where  bread  is  kept,  especially  such  an  iipart- 
ment  in  a  ship,  made  water-tight,  and  sotue- 
tinica  lined  with  tin  to  keep  out  rats, 

bread-root  (bred'rut),  a.  A  plant  of  the  genu* 
i'turnlea,  the  /'.  rsva/eafa.    See  IWnraUn. 

bread-sauco  (bred'saa),  a.  A  situee  usually 
made  of  grated  bread,  milk,  onions,  {iep|>er,  etc* 

breadstuff  (bred'atuf),  a.  I<  fcrcvtrfi  +  sfa/.  ».] 
Any  kiud  of  grain  from  which  bread  is  made: 
meal;  flour:  generally  used  in  the  plural  as  a 
commercial  term  to  signify  all  the  different 
varieties  of  grain  and  flour  collectively  from 
which  bread  is  made. 

breadth  tbrodtb),  11.  f<  late  MK.  bredthe, 
bredethe  (with  aufflx  -f*  as  in  Imath,  teidth, 
strength,  etc.),  older  form  brede,  <  AK.  brad*, 
breadth:  aee  brtatp,  a.]  1.  The  measure  of 
the  second  principal  diameter  of  a  surface  or 
solid,  the  first  lieing  length,  and  the  third  (in 
the  case  of  a  solid)  fAffawut.  Thus,  if  a  rcctanjrular 
parsUelonlped  measures  S  feet  by  2  feet  by  1  foot.  Its 
breadth  fa  i  feet.  The  breadth  of  a  snrfsce  la.  In  the  emu 
mon  use  of  the  word,  the  distance  between  the  margins, 
which  are  rccsnlod  as  the  sides,  as  dlstlnsrulstied  frets 
t/ngth,  or  the  distance  from  <oul  to  end. 
Hettce — H.  Figuratively,  largeness;  freedom 
from  narrowness  or  restraint;  liberality:  as. 
breadth  of  culture,  hrtadth  of  view,  etc. —  3. 
That  quality  in  a  work  of  art,  whether  pictorial 
or  plaatie,  which  is  obtained  by  the  simple, 
clear  rendering  of  essential  forma,  and  the 
strict  subordination  of  details  to  general  effect. 
Hns&dUi  of  design,  of  color,  of  light  and  aluulv,  or  of  sur- 
face treatment,  gives  an  impression  of  mastery,  ease,  and 
freedom  la  the  use  of  material  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
which  conveys  a  sense  of  repose  and  dignity  10  the  mind. 
4.  In  logiCj  extension;  the  aggregate  of  sub- 
jects of  which  a  logical  term  can  be  predicated. 

—  6.  Something  that  has  breadth ;  specifically, 
BpicM-e  of  a  fabric  of  the  regular  width ;  a  width. 

-  Easentlal  breadth,  the  amjrregste  of  real  things  cl 
which,  according  to  Its  very  meaning,  a  term  is  predicsbie. 
The  term  briny,  tut  example,  is  frutnTtsnieatiiog  |>redirsble 
of  everything.  -  Informed  breadth,  the  aggregate  of  real 
ihuurs  of  which  a  term  Is  protienlnle  sith  logical  truth, 
on  tho  whole.  In  s  supposed  Stat*  of  Infortunium. 

breadthea  (bred'then),  e.  t.  (<  trrodfa  +  -<■*!. 
Cf.  lengthen.]  To  "make  broader;  extend  or 
stretch  transversely.    [Itare.  ] 

I  tlie  pieces  to  tiiclr  nUnost  width  s  mschlnr 
nUAmiNjr  machine  ta  employed. 

f.'r».  Diet.,  I.  087. 

broad thlees  (bredth'lea),  a.  [<  breadth  +  Jess.] 

Without  breadth.    Dr.  II.  More. 
breadthwise,  breadthwaya  (bredth'  wis,-waj.  I, 

odr.    [<  ftreadfA  +  -iriar,  swijf*.]    In  the  diree- 

tion  of  the  breadth. 

bread-tray  (bred'tra),  it.  A  tray  for  holding 
bread. 

bread -tree  (bred'tre),  a.  Ssune  aa  lircddyVwif- 
frer,  (a)  (which  see,  under  t>re«r(<rtiif). 

bread-weight,  a.    Same  aa  troy  veifjht. 

breadwinner  (bred' win  ir),  a.  1.  One  who 
earns  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  depen- 
dent upon  him:  usually  restricted  t»>  one  n?io 
ifl  directly  dependent  upon  his  euminga  from 
day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week. 

Tbe  ereouVisMrr  being  gone,  his  goods  we 
an  old  debt,  and  Ids  wife  was  driven  into  the  streets  t<> 
beg.  Accry,  Kng,  In  IKth  Cent.,  xiil. 

2.  That  by  meana  of  which  one  earns  one's 
bread.  [Hare.] 

Tho  liook-roskiiij!  spcclalUt  of  our  gencrsll»n  )irot«My 
rlel.lA  to  none  of  Tits  predecessors  In  tlo/  llterar)  jM  In 
respect  id  industrr.  skill,  ami  accuracy:  hut  lis,  subject, 
as  a  rule,  U  Ills  business,  his  orrWunnn*/, 

Vl.«rf«!y  He..,  l-LXl!  5:J 

breadyt  (bred'i),  o.  [<  fcr.wH  +  -yK]  Kesem- 
bling  bread. 

break  (brnk),  r. ;  pret.  broke  (brake  is  obsolete 
or  archaic),  pp.  broken  or  wrote  (obsolesei-nt  or 
poetical),  ppr.  breaking.  [Early  mo,I.  E.  ami 
dial,  also  tircr*;  <  ME.'fcrciVa  (pret.  brak;  l-rek, 
brake,  pi.  fcrairn,  hrrken,  pp.  broken,  broke),  < 
AS.  breran  (pret.  ertrr,  pi.  f>roVw«, j ip.  ftrnrvs) 
=  OS.  brekan  =  OKries.  drctm  =  f).  brvteii  = 
MI.O.  broken,  Ui.  brtken.  brteken  =  OHO.  breh- 
ban,  MHH.  orccAcn,  G.  brcehen  =  lloib.  bnko*. 
break  (ef.  Ieel.  brdka,  bruise,  braka.  creak.  Sw. 
braka,  c-raek,  =  l)an.  brakkr,  break  — weak 
verbs), =1,.  f'raii^rciperf./rcj/i);  jierhftpa=Gr. 
I'njiw'iTi/,  break;  "ef.  Skt.  t/ bbanj  (for  'bkrnnjfl, 
break.  Hence  (from  AS.  etc.)  errrirn,  break, 
«.,  W'ck,  breek%,  brickl,  brake*-,  brake",  bmkr3, 
brock'1,  perhaps  brook1,  otc. ;  (through  Horn.) 
nro-yl,  breeria,  bricole,  etc.;  and  (from  I~)/rflf- 
fioa,/raofi«r<i,  fragile,  fraift,  fragment,  etc]  L 
froiw.  1.  To  divide  into  parts  or  fragments  vio- 
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lently,  as  by  a  blow  or  strain  ;  part  by  a  rup- 
turo  of  substance;  fracture:  used  ]irimnrily  <>f 
rigid  solid  materials:  as,  to  fcr«ii-  a  stone  or  it 
stick;  to  break  a  wall. 

And  Ule  widows  of  Aslmr  ar»  loud  I.,  the Ir  wall. 

And  U.«  Idols  are  frruse  I.,  the  Uu.pl.: ..(  Ilaat. 

Dunm,  IVatmi'tHin  i«l  Sennacherib. 

2.  Specinc-ally.  in  lair,  to  o[m-ii  or  force  one's 
war  into  ia  dwelling,  store,  etc.)  burglariously. 
A  in. use  la  said  t<>  In-  (.roscn  I  >  >  Inuvlar  when  uiy  (tart 
or  fastening  of  11  La  removed  »llll  l»lV«'l.t  ti.  effect  ail  Ml- 
trance. 

3.  To  destroy  the  continuity  of  in  any  war; 
destroy  the  order  or  formation  of ;  disconnect ; 
interrupt;  disorder;  specifically,  of  the  akin, 
lacerate :  as,  to  break  the  center  of  an  arniy ; 
to  break  ranks;  the  stone,  falling,  broke  the  sur- 
face of  the  water;  to  break  an  electric  circuit; 
to  break  one's  sleep ;  the  blow  broke  the  skin. 

ThU  hereditary  rbjtit  should  tie  kept  >o  wml  as  ni-ver 
to  break  tbe  succession.   Sici/t,  .Sent,  of  ch.  ut  Eng.  Mali.  IL 
>'o  other  object  iVvieJbj 
The  waste,  but  one  dwarf  tree. 

SktlUy,  Julian  ami  Maddaln, 

4.  To  destroy  the.  completeness  of;  remove  u 
part  from;  hence,  to  exchange  for  a  smaller 
•mount,  as  a  bank-note  In  payment :  as,  to  break 
a  set  of  chessmen;  to  break  a  ten-dollar  lull. 

lint  I  am  uneasy  about  these  tame  Mir  guineas  :  I  think 
you  should  hate  given  them  back  again  to  your  master  ; 
ami  yet  1  havo  ftroeeii  them.      JiirkardMiH,  Pamela,  xvli. 

fi.  To  lessen,  impair,  or  destroy  the  force, 
strength,  or  intensity  of;  weakeu:  as,  a  con- 
stitution broken  by  dissipation:  to  break  a 
child's  will;  to  break  the  force  of  a  blow. 
An  old  man.  brvlun  with  the  storms  of  ttate. 

SAak.  Ilen.  VIII..  |v.  S. 
Ill  rather  leap  down  drat  and  ores*  yonr  (alL  Dryrfen. 
Too  courteous  are  you.  fair  Lord  Lancelot 
1  pray  yon.  us*  Mini*  rough  dls 
To  blunt  or  brrak  her  passion. 
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To  break  camp,  to  nark  np  tent*  and  ramp-utenslla,  and 
resume  the  mat.  fi  —  To  break  cover  or  covert,  to  mime 
forth  from  a  lurking  place  or  concealment,  a»  game  when 
hunted. 

On  this  little  knoll,  il  anywhere. 
There  la  Kood  chance  Uiat  we  shall  hear  the  bounds : 
Here  often  the)  brrak  roeert  at  our  feel 

7V«»iji»»n,  flcralnt 

To  break  down,  («>  To  lake  dow  u  by  lireakiug :  de.lr.iy 
by  breaking:  at,  to  brrak  ib.um  a  fence:  ntrurutl.cly  to 
overcome :  at.  to  brrak  ilvani  all  opposition,  (b)  To  pass 
(Ihepress-cnkcof  gunpowder!  lietwccll  Ule  toothed  hitlers 
<>f  a  granulating  inwlilu 
TO- 


rsuulatiug  iimclilue -To  break  Katea  Seoiw/ei. 
breik  KTOUttd.  (a)  To  ti|>titm  the  surfac-  of  tlw 
•I ;  dm ;  plow.  «.)  To  dig ;  open  tr.-n.-h.-s  ;  coi 
sUon.as  for  building,  siege  op.-rall.ma,  ami  t 
,  figuratively,  to  begin  lo  clerlltc  all}  plan. 


could  I  but.  In  any  measure, 
i  of  lleruism : 


make 

you  the  meanings  of*  lleruism :  tbe  divine 
which  in  all  timet  unites  a  Ureal  Man  to 
thus,  as  It  war.-,  not  eibaust  my  subject. 
'  irn*itvf  i.<n  It 
artulr.  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  I. 
(e)  Saul.,  to  release1  tbe  anchor  from  the  bottom.  — To 
break  to,  to  tame ;  discipline :  make  tractable,  as  a  horse. 
-  To  break  Jail  1  »r  prison,  to  make  one's  escape  from 
collllnemelit  — To  break  Joint,  to  be  so  arranged,  as 
stones,  lirtcks,  slilngles,  etc..  In  building.  Uiat  the  Joints  In 
one  course  do  twit  coincide  wlUi  those  In  tbe  contiguous 
course*.   See  l*>tuf  I . 

A  wire  cable  is  composed  of  many  threads,  and  these 
completely  brrak  joint  with  each  other,  and  thus  neu- 
tralise any  defect  In  the  wires.    Lur-r,  .Seamanship,  p.  S41. 

To  break  UbertyorlaaTeina"'.).  to  remain  away  from 
a  ship  after  the  time  s  peel  Hod  for  returning.  — To  break 
•quarea.  Sees  ~ 
Uce,  to  cause  to  , 

as.  to 


Uce,  to  cause  to  abandon  It-To  break  off.  oi  i  I  sever 
b,  hreakta* :  as,  to  brrak  ..f  a  twig.  (6)  To  put  a  sudden 
stop  to ;  interrupt ;  discontinue  :  leave  off  ;  give  up  :  aa, 
to  iirtak  uf  x  ictrrugt  enirai.-vm.-nt. 


All  mnti.-l  brake  e/hlt  late  Intent 

Skat..  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  «6P. 
She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Bnkt  of  Hie  rest  Jf  illon,  r.  L. ,  J-  1008. 

Mi,  bi  take  th.  first  fo.«l  of  the  day. 


wlwOr.A.Me.r/aafswith 


for 


6.  To  tame;  train  to 
able :  as,  to  break  a 
work  in  the  Meld. 

Why,  then  thoo  canst  not  brrak  lier  to  tbe  Inlet 

.Saul  ,  T.  of  the  S.  ,11.1. 

7.  To  riolate,  as  a  contract,  law,  or  promise, 
either  by  a  positive  act  contrary  to  the  law  or 
promise,  or  by  neglect  or  non-fulnlment. 

I'nliappy  man  !  to  br>ak  tbe  pious  laws 

Of  nature.  i>ryrfes. 

8.  To  make  baukrupt,  as  a  bauk  or  a  merchant ; 
-destroy,  as  the  credit  of  a  bank. 

The  creditor  this  bank  being  thus  brukm  did  exceeding- 
ly discontent  the  people,    A'tvfvo,  ISary,  klarcb  1^  WT::. 

9.  To  redtic*  In  or  dismiss  from  rank  or  ]>oni- 
tion  as  a  punislimetit:  as,  to  break  an  ofllcer. 

It  mutt  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  to  brrak  an  lUujlish 
freeUjni  offtcer  only  for  blasphemy  was.  to  s(ieak  tlie 
a.-ntlost  of  such  an  action,  a  very  high  strain  of  absolute 
power.  .Sic|/t,  Against  Ah„!Uhli«g  ChrUUanlly. 

The  captain  ...  has  the  p.wer  to  turn  bt»  otllcers  off 
duty,  and  even  to  brrak  Uiem  and  make  them  do  dntyas 
sailors  In  tbe  forecastle. 

«  H.  Dana,  Jr..  Man  the  Mast,  p  11. 

1<H-  To  disband. 

My  birthday  was  ominous.  .  .  .  The  regiment  In  which 
my  father  aerve.1  bottis?  6eo*c.  Stmut. 

11.  To  make  a  first  and  |iartial  disclosure  of, 
as  an  opinion  or  project;  especially,  to  im|Hirt 
or  tell  cautiously  so  as  not  to  startle  or  shock ; 
also,  simply,  tell;  inform:  as,  to  trcrj*  unwel- 
come news  to  a  person. 

His  nerve*  are  so  weak,  that  tbe  sight  of  a  poor  relation 
may  be  t..o  much  for  him.    I  should  have  gone  ttrst  to 
Hi  to  him.  .Snsnifan,  School  for  Scanilal,  r.  1 , 


To  break  one's  head,  to  cut  one's  head  by  a  blow ;  stun 
or  kill  one  by  a  blow  up.m  the  bead. 

He  has  &rtil*  siv  Aeod  across,  and  has  given  sir  Toby  a 
Moody  oxoumb  too.  Shak.,  T.  \,,  v.  I. 

To  break  one'a  haart.  to  become  Iwsrt  bckco  or  grlev. 

■    kit  Aearf  over  her  Dilator- 
i 


ined  defr  ««  c."PJde%,i^'?m'p.Jr2i!i 


Tbcy  loiind  him  by  a  water  side 
Where  lie  brakr  the  beast  that  tide. 
The  hart  that  w  as  so  wild. 

Sir  rn'aiisour,  In  EI 

13.  To  tear.    [Prov.  Knfr.] 

In  this  county  [  Hampshire j  !>rea*  Is  used  far  tear,  ami 
tear  for  orcmr:  as.  I  have  s-bmi  my  best  decanter  or  china 
dish  ;  I  have  a  brakr  my  One  cambric  apron.  «ro«f. 
To  break  a  blockade,  to  render  It  Inoperative  by  driving 
off  or  ilestp.yingtlie  blockading  f..e  -  -  To  break  a  gun, 
to  open  It  by  the  action.  -  To  break  a  Jest,  to  ulb  r  u 
jest ;  crack  a  Joke.  Ofiraw.  lMtMbr,k,  To  break  a 
Lance,  to  riiui  th..  luts  with  an  oppntiem  .  mnke  a  trlsl 

1  CirCUlt.     See  rm-IMJ 

or  a  way.  t»  1  ir.-e  u  iiawkge 
bread,  ml 


lance,  to 
uiil.  To  break  an  electrl 
To  break  a  path,  a  road,  or  _ 

through  olwtaelet  or  dim  illtf.-s  To 
To  take  a  meal ;  fliar.-  on.  •  hospitalllv.  ill  To  eclrhrate 
tbe  comniunioa  To  break  bulk.  i-»>  To  Invin  to  un 
loa.1.  (»)  To  remove  a  part  from  u  parcel  or  i|uantlty  uf 
go-ids. 

I  h«r.l  s-  R,  Howard  lm|--aeb  s-  W-  p.,u  In  the  noiiae 
of  Lord*,  lor  fcrr,urin.r  Milk  mid  taking  »»av  rich  g,.i»1s  out 
-of  tbe  E.  India priies  formerly  taken  i.v  l,.rd  Siuidwleb. 

Kvctvn,  lliary.  April  t*,  lOBS. 


Brrak  iky  mimt  to  me.  Skak,,  Hen.  V.,  r.  s. 

I,  who  much  desb*'d  to  ktvow 
tvf  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  bow  to  break 
Mil  mind,  adveliturd  humbly  thus  to  speak.  2>rjnfeii. 
To  break  one's  word,  to  violate  a  promise  or  pledge : 
act  contrary-  to  an  eiuragement  —  To  break  open,  to  force 
open ;  unclose  by  violence :  as.  to  6reaJk  oyien  a  dois-. 
TO  break  out,  aswl   to  open ;  of  a  Sag.  unfurl :  of  a 
sail,  shake  b'««fo.m  the  ttope.  —  To  break  oat 
to  unetow  It  an  that  lima)  be  •aslly  unload  ad. - 
Prtsclans  head,  to  vallate  the  rules  nigral 
dan  was  a  cslsbrstsvt  Roman  granmarleD.] 

Fair  ojutln,  for  thy  glancee, 
Instead  of  bevAs-in^  /Viscirtn's  h*atl 
I  bad  ktccn  breaking  lances.  Prard, 
To  break  ranks  <miW  ),  to  leave  Uh<  ranks ;  fall  out  — 
To  break  etep  (milit  ),  to  ceaae  marching  In  cadence; 
march  at  w  ill.  —  To  break  the  back,  to  strain  or  dislo- 
cate live  vertebne  as  with  b«i  heavy  a  hurdm.—  To  break 
the  back  of.  («*>  To  destroy  the  force  or  cOleiency  of , 
weaken  at  a  vital  point :  as,  one  mistake  bmkr  tkr  bark  vj 
the  enterprise.  <&J  .V«u!..  to  l^reak  the  keel  and  keelson 
of,  as  a  ship.  <c)  I'igiiratively,  Ut  a.-c.impllsli  the  greater 
or  iiMiet  difllcult  part  uf :  as,  to  brrak  the  back  aj  a  heavy 
piece  ol  tioslncas.  To  break  the  bank.  .See  banJra.  - 
TO  break  the  grain,  to  destroy  a  tendency  to  cryslallUe. 
as  in  stearic  acid  by  mixture  with  palmitic  add. —  To 
break  the  heart  of,  to  amid  grievously ;  cause  great 
sorrow  or  grief  to  :  cause  to  die  of  grief  — TO  break 
the  heartstrings  of,  t>'  inflict  great  grief  or  hopel.ua 
sorrow  upon  :  afflict  overwhelmingly. 

\o  time  to  break  Jests  when  thr  hearttirinas  are  alsjut 
to  be  tirofcrn.        a  fldlrr,  Jesting. 

To  break  the  toe,  to  overcome  otstarles  and  nuke  a  he. 
glnnliw ;  etpivlally,  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  restraint 
Incident  to  a  new  acquaintanceship. 

I  have  often  formed  a  resolution  to  frrrasr  tkr  ice,  and 
rattle  away  at  any  rate. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  U. 
To  break  the  neck,  to  dislocate  a  Joint  of  the  neck  - 
To  break  the  neck  of.  (a)  To  destroy  the  main  fon-c 
of  ;  ruin  or  destroy. 

flrmiv.  (Ac  neel .,/  their  own  cause.  AW™. 

lH  To  get  over  the  w.irst  l»rt  of;  get  more  than  half 
through. 


He 


pltal  spinn.-r  id  a  yarn  when  be  bad  brulrn 


To  broak  the  pa^le,.  b>  la-gln  th 
up.  i.oi  To  cut  up,  as  >:ame. 

luiyet,  yoi 
ftrrak      this  capon. 


//.ivjA" 
parley.    Sbak.  -  To 

i  ,  an  carve ; 

-vAalr..  LLL,  Iv.  I. 


ih)  To  open  or  Is)  open  :  us,  lo  brrak  uj>  a  floor  :  to  V^ne 
up  rnJli.es  ground,   id  To  discontinue  or  put  an  end  to  : 


i  rise  to  the 


To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  torture  or  put  lo  death 
1")  stretching  on  a  cart-wheel,  of  a  wooden  Irame  In  the 
f..nn  of  a  St  Andrew  s  ,  r.«s,  and  l>re«klng  the  limbs  with 
an  Iron  luar :  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  ni 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  ■  To  break  water,  to  1 
surface  of  the  water,  us  a  liah. 

>  tier,  of  these  rtsh  llilneftshl  may  be  se 

u.i(rr  at  any  time  on  the  banks  ami  shoala 

.S'pornmiaji's  tJairtUrr,  ji.  i'A 

To  break  Wind,  to  give  vent  to  wind  from  lite  body  Ijy 
Hie  anua—  To  break  word!,  to  vMate  a  pledge  or  an 

obligatlou. 

Tlirv  that  brrak  teocl  with  Heaven  will  break  again 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  .Inst  thoo  with  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid  s  Tragedy,  ill.  1. 

II.  infras*.  1.  To  be  separated  into  parts 
or  fratrments  under  the  action  of  some  force, 
as  a  blow  or  a  strain  ;  beeotne  fractured :  as,  the 
rock  broke  into  a  tliousajel  pieces ;  the  ice  broke 
under  his  feet. —  2.  To  liee.ome  discontinuous, 
disconneete.1,  disonlered,  or  disintegrated; 
lose  continuity  or  formation :  as,  at  tlie  last 
charge  tbe  line  broke;  tlie  circuit  broke. 

The  command,  Charge,  was  given,  and  was  riecnlrd 
with  loml  cheer*  and  with  a  run ;  when  the  last  .if  the 
enemy  tie.,**.         /'.  .v.  (iraul.  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  .V.I. 

3.  Stiecilically — (<i)  To  change  sii<l<lenly  and 
Involuntarily  "from  a  natural  to  a  liitrhei-  and 
shriller  tone  or  to  n  whisper:  said  of  the  voice. 
(A)  In  mwtic:  (lj  Tu  chatig.'  from  one  register 
to  another,  as  a  musical  instrument.  (0)  To 
change  from  one  combination  of  pipes  to  an- 
other, especially  when  having  more  than  one 
pipe  to  the  note:  said  of  compound  organ-stops, 
like  tbe  mixture,  the  cornet,  etc. — 4 .  To  change 
from  one  gait  into  another:  said  of  a  horse:  as. 
to  brrak  into  a  gallop. —  0.  To  burst;  happen 
or  begin  to  lie  with  suildenne^s  or  violence, 
to)  To  dlscliarge  Itself  spontaneously,  aa  a  tumor. 
The  same  old  sore  break*  out  from  age  to  age. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  tbe  Mali- 
IP)  To  burst  forth  or  begin  with  violence,  as  a  storm. 
A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  brrak.  Irrydnt. 


<e>  To  burst  into  speech  or  action 
out.    (See  phrases  lielow.) 

I  would  not  have  your  wonten  hear  me 
Hrrak  Into  commendation  of  you  ;  tls  not 
Acau.  and  Ft..  Maid  s 
<«0  To  brain  as  If  with  a  burst  or  break. 


I.  1 


•  If  Ktvedoui  and  Fraternity  • 

6.  To  become 

especially,  to 

personal  appearance. 

I'm  sorry  Mopsa  break*  so  fi 
I  said  her  face  would  never 


^  Tlie  day  of  wrath, 


Siri/t,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

7.  To  begin  to  be:  said  specifically  of  the  day, 
dawn,  or  morning. 

Is  not  that  the  morning  which  brrak,  yonder? 

SAu*.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  t. 
inst  which  Lelbnlu  had  warned 
was  beginning  to  broil-. 
flonerVt,  Hist  Const.  II.  Smb. 

8.  To  force  one's  way  (into,  out  of,  or  through 
something). 

T^£  W£  IZZ.^T,  HeWlY,  v.  3. 

9.  To  fail  in  trade  or  other  occupation;  become 
bankrupt. 

He  lhat  pots  all  upon  adventures  doth  of tenttmea  brrak 
and  come  to  poverty.  Bacon,  kirhea. 

There  cam*  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  efii**e  ImjI  brrak. 

Skak  ,  M.  of  v.,  ill.  I. 

The  true  original  chairs  were  all  sold,  when  the  Hun- 
tingdon* (.rote.  Gray,  Letters.  I.  -JIT. 


10.  To  lose  friendship;  become  hostile:  be  in 
opposition  or  antagonism:  commonly  with  tcita. 


tii. 


upon  tile  score  of  danger  or  expense  Is  to  be 
mean  and  narrow  -spirited.      Jrrrmu  I'utUrr,  Friendship. 

11.  In  jmal,  to  make  a  break;  make  the  first 
shot  or  opening  plav.  See  break,  n..  I.V—  12. 
Saul.,  to  hog  or  sag.— 13.  In  Aor/.:  (a)  To  put 
forth  new  buds.  (ft)  To  flower  before  the 
proper  time 


In  our  turnip  and  carrot  beds  a  It 
that  is,  flower  loo  fun. 

/Wr.r.,,.  V.r  of  AuimaU  nod  Plants,  p.  1. 

14t.  To  bronch  n  siitrjeet ;  come  to  an  explana- 
tion :  erith  to  or  tritli. 

Tlie  chamber  ln-cing  voviied,  ll<-  brakr  irilh  tilm  in  these 
tearmtw.  /.  "  V-  Koplmcs  and  his  r.iuland.  p.  'JIT. 

Then,  after,  '»  her  father  will  I  brrak 

Skak,.  Much  Ado.  i.  1. 


have  t.rwrdi  Ule  up  body  and  soul.         Fut .  Talcs.  I.  Itll 


acroaa.  Sc.. ...  r,.t  -To  break  away  (a>  To 

.mo  »  s.-lf  sbniptly;  ex-sjK-,  as  from  a  •  aptor 
and  violent  action  ,  h.  n,-,-.  b.  leave  suddenly. 

Ic^l'c.iv.  .. 
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tattle 

A)  To  He  dissipated  or  disappear,  as  fog  or  dooda. — To 
III  ae,  ■  down.  (a)  To  come  down  by  breaking:  as,  the 
coach  6mk*  down,  (e)  To  fall  in  any  undertaking  through 
IncapM-'lty,  miscalculation,  etnoUun,  embarrassment,  or 
loss  of  health. 

Some  down  women  did  double  duty,  and  thon  were 
blaiuod  for  brtatinf  down. 

L.  St.  Alton,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  IS. 

it)  To  it i*t  one's  health  ;  liecome  sick.  (*/)To  lie  overcome 
by  emotion ;  weep.  (e>  To  granulate,  as  gunpowder.  — To 
break  forth-  (a)  To  burst  out ;  be  suddenly  manifested ; 
eihibit  sudden  activity :  as,  a  cry  broke  forth. 

Hie  malic*  gainst  the  lady 

f  brrak  forth. 

A'Aiii.,  As  you  like  it,  I-  !. 
Jt. forth,  je  hearts  thai  fn««i  winters  bind 
In  Icy  chains  more  strong  than  close,  the  year ! 

J<M*t  IVry,  Poems,  p.  40. 

ft)  To  rush  or  Issue  out  (<■)  To  give  vent  to  one's  feel 
lugs;  bun*  out:  as,  to  break forth  with  fury;  to"frmt« 
forth  into  shujtng.  lsa.  xllv.  a  To  break  from,  to 
disengage  ones  self  from;  Urate  abruptly  or  » ioleutly. — 
To  break  In,  to  leaie  the  point,  and  start  to  tttase  gam* : 
'  1  ol  a  ilog  on  point,— To  break  Into.  <o>  To  enter  by 
.  eepeelally  burglariously:  as,  to  break  into  a  hi>u»e. 
In  /air,  opening  a  latched  door,  or  pnahlng  open  an  unfas- 
tested  but  cloaed  sash,  may  he  a  breaking  which  willoun- 
atltute  burglary,    (hi  To  break  forth  into. 

It  la  very  natural  for  men  who  are  abridged  In  one  ex- 
oess  to  brtok  uUo  some  other 

(MJtmith.  tltlien  of  the  World.  Mil. 
To  break  in  upon,  to  intrude  upon  suddenly  or  vio 
lelltly.  — TO  break  loose,  to  get  free  by  forte;  escape 
from  i-otilliieiiictit  by  violence;  sliake  off  restraint.— To 
k^Ofr.  {ayti^vn ;  becouuj  separated  :  as.  the  branch 

Doiiotfcr.<i*e/so.  SAafc.  C.  of  E.,  L  1. 

To  break  off  from,  to  part  from  with  violence.— To 
break  oat,  (alTo  Unite  forth  ;  arise  or  spring  up:  as,  a 
lire  brraJu  out .-  a  sedition  brral*  out ;  a  fever  hieak*  out, 
(b)  To  appear  in  eruptions :  said  of  certain  disease* ;  to 
have  pustules  or  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin :  said  id  a 
person,  fe)  To  throw  off  restraint  and  become  dissolute : 
as.  after  living  quietly  he  again  brokr  out.  (rf)  To  give 
Vent  (o  tile  feelings  im|tctuously  by  speech. 

As  soon  as  my  uni  te  Toby  was  seated  by  the  fire,  ami 
had  filled  his  pipe,  my  father  broke  out  in  this  manner 

•Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  S2. 
To  break  sheer  (taut ),  to  lie  forced  the  wrong  wsy  by 
the  wind  or  ciltrellt,  so  as  not  to  lie  well  for  keeping  clear 
of  the  anchor :  said  of  a  ship  at  anchor  — Tc  ureai  toot, 
to  lesve  Uie  isilnt,  wlieu  the  gun  U  discharged,  lo  chase 
game:  said  of  a  dog  osi  |h»lnt  —  To  break  through,  (it) 
To  disregard  or  overvxime:  as.  to  i*mk  through  ull  restraint 
or  reserve.  <J*>  To  act  contrary  to;  violate  with  impu- 
nity :  as,  to  brmk  through  n  law  (in  snrh  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  tlie  petisllv),  -TO  break  up.  nl  To  dissolve  ami 
srlmnite  :  as.  a  company  ftrrntj  up,  a  meeting  lirtait  up; 
the  lee  orntki  tip ;  a  fog  breakt  up. 
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eees  or  projection  from  the  general  surface  of 
any  architectural  part  or  feature. — 0.  In  hat- 
making,  tho  angle  formed  by  the  body  and  the 
brim  of  a  hat. — 6.  In  a  aliip,  the  part  where  a 
deck  terml  nates  and  t  he  deseen  t  to  the  next  deck 
begins. — 7.  A  contrivance  to  check  the  velocity 
of  a  wheeled  carriage ;  a  brake.  See  brake9,  9. 
— 8.  In  trlcg.:  (a)  A  commutator  or  contrivance 


nt  into  Mrs.  Mercer's,  s 
ncie  another  with  candle 


n  ihrSwS 
wi>,  jukI  lo  mj  house.  ^**y\f»,  Wary,  II  sail. 

(fc>  In  atit..  said  of  an  ei|iiatioit  or  i|itsntk*  when  in  con- 
sequence ,,f  particular  relstiom  lietween  Its  eix-lficlents 
it  reduces  to  a  product  of  factors  of  lower  degree,— To 
break  With,  (a)  1"  part  in  enmity  from;  cease  to  lie 
friends  with;  quarrel  with:  as,  to  break  with  a  friend  or 
t-oinpaniou- 

Be  not  afraid  to  brrak 
With  munlorer*  and  traitors.  B.  Jotuun.  Catiline. 

He  had  ton  much  c«iist«leraU«n  and  authority  In  the 
him.         i  r* rent t 


clectriecurrcnts.  i  b)  An  interruption  of  theeon- 
tinuity  of  a  conductor. — 9.  In  mswri'tr;  («)  The 
point  in  the  scale  where  the  ijualily  of  voice  of 
one  register  changee  to  that  of  another,  tis 
from  tenor  to  alto  or  from  alto  to  soprano,  (ft) 
The  point  where  the  cheat-voice  changes,  to  the 
head-voice,  (c)  The  point  whore  a  similar 
change  occurs  in  a  muitical  wind-instrument: 

thus,  in  the  clarinet  aueh  a 
r  0  _c  ~~~T  I  change  occurs  between  the 
Lffe-!?;^e^_3  notes  B  flat  and  U  natural. 
t^Jz^z^l  (rf)  Tn0  »inging,  or  the 

aounding  ou  a  trumpet  or 
horn,  from  lack  of  ability,  care,  or  skill,  of  a 
note  different  from  the  one  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, (r)  A  note  which  a  singer  produce*, 
more  imperfectly  or  with  greater  difficulty  than 
the  notes  above  or  below  it.  (/)  In  an  organ- 
stop,  the  sudden  change  in  the  proper  scale- 
series  of  pipe*  to  a  series  lower  in  pitch. 
In  t>rg<tn~buiUli»<t,  the  point*  in  the  scale  of 
stops  having  more  than  one  pipe  to  a  note, 
where  for  any  reason  the  relative  pitch  of  the 
pipes  is  altered :  especially  applied  to  mixture- 
stopg  having  several  pipes  to  each  note.— 10. 
In  a  bakery,  a  bench  on  which,  or  a  machine  by 
which,  dough  is  kneaded. — 11.  In  minim;,  a 
crack  or  fissure  caused  by  the  sinking  of  strata. 
— 12.  In  typr-fountling,  a  piece  of  metal  next  the 
shank  of  a  type  which  is  broken  off  in  finishing. 
— 13.  On  the  stock  exchange,  a  sudden  decline 
in  prices. — 14.  In  pool,  the  shot  that  lircuiks  or 
scatters  the  balls  as  piled  together  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gnmu;  hence,  the  first  shot  or 
play,  or  the  right  to  the  first  play :  as,  it  is  my 
t>rr«ft. — 15.  In/or(.,  same  as  ftri>tirc,  1. — 16.  A 
large,  high-id,  four-wheeled  vehicle,  with  a 
straight  body  and  a  seat  in  front  for  the  driver 
and  another  behind  for  footmen. — 17.  A  reg- 
ular sale  of  tobacco  at  tho  time  when  the  hogs- 
heads are  first  opened.  [!«ocal,  Virginia.!  — 
18.  The  quantity  of  hemp  prepared  in  one  year. 


Vteaak-man 

breaker  (bri'ker),  n.  [<  MX  hrtirrt  ;  <  ftrcaJl- 
+  -erl.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  breaks 
anything,  as  a  machine  to  crush  ores,  stones, 
and  other  bard  substances,  specifically  -faiAcosi 
getter  or  -hewer;  one  who  breaks  down  lite  coal  so  that 
it  can  be  conveyed  away  to  the  place  where  It  is  raised  to 
tite  surf  see.  [.*omeraetshire,  Una-.]  (ft)  A  structure  in 
which  coal  is  broken,  tiled,  soil  prepared  for  market. 
[Anthracite  region  of  Penn.l  <el  tme  whose  occupation  it 
U  to  break  up  old  ships ;  a  ship-breaker.  (./)  Milit.,  a  cun- 
shsped  covering,  usually  made  of  leail,  which  servrs  to 
lireak  a  tube  of  glass  or  pisster  of  I'sris  st  the  proper  ttmr 
for  Igniting  the  charge  ut  fuses  of  s  certain  oikstructkm. 
r'arroir.  Mil.  Encyc.  (e)  In  rotton-uutnt^/. ,  a  breaking- 
engine  (which  see),  (f)  In  UtwH-mauuf.,  s  canting  ins 
chine  to  the  action  of  whk-h  the  tow  is  first  subJccteiL 
(4)  A  light,  strong  plow  for  breaking  new  ground. 

2.  A  violator  or  tr«u»gre8»or:  as,  a  breakrrot 
the  law.— 3.  A  wave  broken  into  foam  against 
the  shore,  a  sand-bank,  or  a  rock  near  the  sur- 
face: generally  in  the  plural. 

The  night-winds  sigh,  the  6re<iieri  roar, 
And  shrieks  the  wild  sea  mew. 

Byrt/u,  Chllde  Harohl,  L  11 

4.  [In  this  sense  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
fcarrirti,  a  keg.]   A  small  water-cask  used  : 
boats  to  supply  the  crew  with  water  and  fur 
ballast. — 5.  A  trainer,  as  of  horses  or  dogs. 

-  Byn.  S.  *cc  am  re. 
breakfast  (brek'fant),  m.  [Lote  MK.  brekefanU ; 
<  brrak  +  /a<if2,  "h.  C'f.  F.  dejrunrr,  a  break- 
fast, <  *jfe«Jier,  break  fast  :  see  rfej^aiter.]  1. 
The  first  meal  in  the  dav;  the  meal  by  which 
one  breaks  the  fast  lasting  from  the  previous 
day;  the  food  eaten  at  the  first  meal. —  S.  A 
meal  or  food  in  general. 

The  wolvea  will  get  a  brtakfast  by  my  death.  Dryirn. 
Act's  breakfast.   See  art. 

breakfast  (brek'fast ),  r.  K  break/tut.  %. ;  ori*:- 


HcnipofthetwJiiif  the  year 
Af.iss.  Mrreury,  April  !»,  1TU0. 


f  \ht  Her  %kt  w  isal*  »o  t*rw^fl*w  vxtik 
<ot)  To  broach  a  subject  to  ;  make  a 

Hat  perceiving  this  great  alteration  In  his  friend,  lie 
thought  fit  Pi  to-en*  icilA  him  thereof.        .Sir  /'.  Sidncji. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  It ; 
And  I  will  l/rrak  uith  lver.  and  inf*  her  father. 
And  thou  shall  have  her.       Shak.,  Much  Ado,  L  1. 

break  (brak),  n.  tin  most  senses  of  moil,  ori- 
gin from  tho  verb  break,  the  older  noun  being 
brracJt  with  its  variants:  see  breach.  In  some 
senses  merely  a  different  spelling  of  tho  re- 
lated <>r<i*c3.  q.  v.]  1.  A  forcible  disruption 
or  separation  of  parts:  a  gap  or  opening  made 
by  breaking ;  a  fracture,  rupture,  or  breach : 
hk,  a  ftrrot  in  a  wall,  a  beam,  or  a  garment. — 
S.  A  breaking  off;  an  interruption  of  continu- 
ity; a  suddeu  stoppage  or  suspension;  a  gap 
between  parts;  specifically,  in  printing,  the  gap 
two  paragraphs. 


17W), 

19-  Same  as  breek,  4.  — Break  of  day,  the  first  ap- 
pearenrc  of  light  In  the  morning ;  tite  dawn ;  daybreak. 

lie  arrived  with  hit  guide,  a  little  after  brrak  </ifdff,  ut 
Chart tig-crots.        ^iuduun,  Foxhunter  at  a  Masquerade. 

Break  of  the  forecastle  (naut.X  the  after-edge  of  the 
b-IHrsllsnl  forecastle.  Break  of  toe  poop  (naul.i,  the 
forward  end  of  the  puup-deck. 

breakable  (bra'ka-bl),  a.  [<  break  +  -oft/e.] 
Capable  of  being  broken. 

We  shall  see  what  a  hrrakabU  harrier  this  Afghanistan 
la,  if  we  look  at  a  few  plain  facts  plainly. 

Marrin,  Uates  of  Herat,  vlii. 

breakage  (bri'kaj),  s.  [<  break  +  -o<7c]  1. 
The  act  of  breaking. — 2.  The  amount  or  quan- 
tity of  anything  broken:  as,  the  breakage  was 
excessive ;  allowance  for  breakage  of  goods  In 

ict  of  lea' ' 
spaces  in  stowing  the  hold. 


two  words,  breafftut.]  I.  fru»*.  To  funtiih 
with  the  first  meal  In  the  day;  supply  with 
breakfast. 

II.  infra**.  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

first,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  brrakfait. 

Prior,  Kp  to  r.  ahrphcsr].  May  li,  lew 

breakfaat-cap  (lirek'fast-cap),  n.  A  small  cap. 
usually  made  of  muslin  or  lace  ami  ribbons 
worn  at  breakfast  by  women. 

The  Mistress,  in  s  pretty  little  orrosfiMfywe,  is  moving 
sboal  Ute  room  aitli  s  feather  duster. 

V.  I).  H-urnee,  Itscklog  studies,  p.  71. 

breakfasting  (T>rek'fa»-ting),  n.  The  act  of 
Uking  breakfast;  a  party  at  breakfast. 

Nohe/ag/ssfisv.  with  them,  which  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time.  ChrrtertriJ 

break-In  (brak'in),  n.    In  corn.,  a  hole  i 
in  brickwork  with  the  ripping-chisel,  to  l 
a  plug,  the  end  of  a  beam,  or  the  like. 

breaking  (bri'king).  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  brrak,  r. ; 
—  u,  brechung.]  1.  In  sro^frtf-ntrisu/.,  the  pM- 
cess  of  uniting  the  short  slivers,  as  received 
from  the  comber,  into  one  continuous  roi>e  or 
sliver,  by  doubling  and  running  through  draw- 
ing-wobs.— 2.  [Imitation  of  O.  ftrrcAamu.)  In 
philol.,  the  change  of  one  vowel  to  two  before 
certain  consonants,  as,  in  Anglo-Saxon  (where 
the  phenomenon  abounds),  earm  for  *rtr»»,  am, 
eortne  for  'erthe,  earth,  etc. 


transit.— 3.  A'tinf.,  the  act 


aving  empty 


lie  |  .«frcd|  looked  on 
brrak  in  the  struggle,  snd 
ment  come  sudili  iily  lo  a 


All  modern  trash  Is 
set  forth  with  numerous  treats  and  dashes.  Su^/t, 

i  the  ]ieace  he  had  won  as  a  mere 
I  at  a  brrak  that  might  at  any  too. 

n! 

J.  H.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  l'ii. 

3.  A  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  away ;  a  sud- 
den or  marked  transition  from  one  course, 
place,  or  state  to  another :  as,  a  break  of  the 
voice;  the  break  of  day;  the  prisoner  made  a 
break  for  freedom. 

TIm:  several  nirollorw  of  mind,  and  break*  of  passion,  In 
this  speech,  are  admirable  StrrU,  Tatler.  So.  lug, 

4.  In  nrrft.:  (a)  A  distinct  variation  in  the 
style  of  a  part  of  a  building  from  that  of  other 
parts;  the  pluce  where  such  a  change  occurs 
in  the  design,  or  the  junction  in  the  building 
of  two  distinct  styles  or  designs,    (b)  A  rc- 


breakaz  i  briik'aks),  ».  1.  A  large  tree  of  Ja- 
maica, Sloanta  Jamaicr-Hsui,  natural  order  Till- 
nectr.— 2.  A  species  of  Vitharexylum  with  ex- 
ceedingly hard  wood,  found  in«Mexlco. 

breakbone  ferer.  See  fever  and  tlrnaue. 

breakbonei  (brak'bonx),  n.  An  English  name 
of  the  stitch  wort,  Xteliaria  Uoluttea,  from  the 
fragility  of  its  joints. 

break-circuit  (brak'ser'kit),  *>.    Any  device 

for  opening  or  closing  an  electrical  circuit;  a 

circuit-breaker. 
toeakdown(brak'doun).  n.  1.  A  falling  apart, 

us  of  a  carriage ;  a  downfall ;  a  crash ;  hence,  a 

failure ;  a  collapse. 


r 


.  tjUhert  (lurney,  I.  I. 

The  complete  ormxiioten  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
state.  The  Amrriean,  Vll.  ISO. 

2.  A  noisy,  lively  dance,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  singing,  as  in  the  southern  United 
State*.    [l\  S.] 

I hm  t  clear  out  when  the  qnadrilles  are  over,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  OrosiiWit  to  wind  up  with. 

.Vic  A.'ni^nnii  Tales. 

Here  it  s  ladle  Afrlraine.  vj  exhilanileil  by  her  stir 
roundiiigs  Uiat  tlie  i>  daticing  a  break  .f..v-i.  ,B  gap-la' "« 

Arte  rrintrton  Rer.,  ii.  6«,  breakman, 


breaking-diameter  (brii'king-iU-nm'e-terb  «■ 
The  diameter  of  a  test  specimen  of  metal  at 
the  point  of  rupture  when  subjected  to  tensile 

stress.  It  is  measured  snd  used  to  determine  the  ana 
of  tlie  cross-section  at  that  point  after  rupture.  TV 
comparison  of  this  area  with  the  original  area  of  Use  saost 
ensts-section  gives  tlie  degree  of  constriction  or  the  per- 
centage, technically  calleil  the  emifrartton  itf  area. 

breaking-engine  (bra'king-en'jin).  it.  In  cof- 
fon-mriNtr/.,  the  first  canling-machiue  following 
tho  lapper;  a  breaker. 

breaking-frame  (bra'king-fram),  n.  A machint 
for  splicing  anil  stretching  slivers  of  wool. 

breaking-weight(bra'king-wat>, «.  Theweight 
which  must  be  hung  from  a  rod  of  given  cros*- 
section  or  placed  upon  any  structure  in  order 
to  break  it.  It  measures  'the  cohesion  of  the 
material  experimented  upon. 

The  floor  was  loaded  with  pig. Iron  to  one  fourth  of  Its 
onvts-tna-  sretjjAt.  Wt»es*sAe-|»  /feeWpfs,  2d  acL 

brertk-iron  (brak'i'ern),  it.  In  carpenters' 
planes  with  double  irons,  the  top  or  front  iron, 
tho  lower  edge  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
face  of  tho  lower  cutting-iron  just  above  itscut- 
ting  edge.  As  the  shaving  is  cut,  the  break- 
iron  turns  or  breaks  it  away  from  the  wood, 
break-lathe  (brak'laTn),  n.  A  lathe  having  » 
gap  in  its  bed,  in  order  to  increase  its  swing 
or  capacity  for  turning  obiects  of  large  radius ; 
a  gaji-lat  he  or  gap-bed  lathe.    E.  H.  Knight. 


by  CjOOglc 


breakneck 


breakneck  (brak'nek),  «.  and  a.  [<  break  + 
obj.  ««*.]  L  *.  1.  A  Wl  th»t  breaks  the 
neck;  a  dangerous  business. 

To  do  t,  or  no,  U  certain 
To  roe  a  briatwc*.  M.,  W.  T.,  U 

2.  A  steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

U.  a.  Endangering  the  neck  or  life:  ex- 
tremely hazardous:  as,  he  rode  at  a  tirrabteck 


irn  rhlrancy-topa,  .  .  .  over  the  roofs,  ...  on  every 
tanip-lron,  signpost,  frreaineei  coign  of  TuUftr,  sits 
patriotic  (Viorage.  Cartvie,  French  Kcv. 

bre&k-off  (brak'of),  n.  The  part  of  the  action 
of  a  breech-loading  firearm  immediately  be- 
hind the  breech. 

break-promise  (brak'prom'is),  a.  One  who 
makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise. 

I  will  think  you  the  Bloat  palhelieal  breag. promise,  and 
the  ant  hollow  lover.  Skak..  As  you  Like  it.  Iv.  I. 

breakBhare  (brak'shar),  «.  [A  perversion  of 
6rary,  simulating  break,  +  share.]  A  term  some- 
times used  as  an  equivalent  to  braxy. 

breakltaff  (brak'staf),  n.  The  handle  of  a 
blacksmith's  bellows.    J.  S.  VhilUps. 

breakstone  (bruk'ston),  ».  [<  break  +  obj. 
lione,  after  tho  L.  name  saxifraga,  <  saxum,  a 
rock,  +  frangere,  to  break,  With  special  refer- 
ence to  their  use  as  a  remedy  in  oases  of  calcu- 
lus.] A  name  given  to  several  different  plants, 
especially  to  species  of  the  genus  Saxifraga, 
to  pimpernel  (iHmmnella  Saxifraga),  and  to  the 
parsley-picrt  (Alehemilla  areensis). 

break-up  (brak'up),  n.  and  a.  L  n.  A  disrup- 
tion; a  dissolution  of  connection;  a  separation 
of  a  mass  into  parts;  a  disintegration;  a  dis-' 
bandinent. 

Srldout  wsa  there  a  create r  NnroJt-wp  among  the  specu. 
lalort  than  In  the  autumn  uf  that  year.  ./.  S.  Mill. 

The  general  brtat  up  of  parties  which  took  place  hut 
decade.  The  Ammoan,  VIII.  X7S. 

11.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  celebration  of  the 
breaking  np  or  termination  of  any  society,  as- 
sociation, meeting,  or  the  like:  as,  a  break-up 
party  or  ceremony, 
break-van,  ».  Bee  brake-van. 
breakwater  (brak'wa'tcr),  *.  [<  break  +  obj. 
trafcr.J  Any  structure  or  contrivance,  as  a 
mole,  mound,  wall,  or  sunken  hulk,  serving  to 
break  the  force  of  waves  and  protect  a 
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fly,  the  sea  breams,  or  SpariAtr.    Uax,  of  the  breams. 

FtyteituM  nythrinu*.  -  wtttis  brvsM,  a  Ash  of  the  family 

AbramitltP,  dfcra*n44(iUiirra)Syort?iil,  common  in  European 
waters.  It  la  much  like  the  bream,  l»tt  hat  a  shorter  anal 
fin,  larger  acab-a,  and  two  rows  nf  pharyngeal  tccUl. 
breama  (brem),  r.  t.  [Prob.,  like  the  equiv. 
6ro«m3  connected  with  broom1,  D.  brem,  fume, 
from  the  materials  commonly  used.]  Xaut., 
to  clear,  as  a  ship's  bottom,  of  shells,  seaweed, 
ooze,  etc.,  by  applying  to  it  kindled  furze, 
roeds,  or  other  light  combustibles,  so  as  to 
soften  the  pitch  and  loosen  the  adherent  mat- 
ters, which  may  then  be  easily  swept  off.  Also 
called  broom. 

bream;H,  »•  [<  ME.  as  if  'breme  =  OHO.  bremo, 
MHO.  brem,  m.,  O.  fcrowe,  f . ;  the  same,  without 
the  formative  -s,  as  f»ri«i«:  see  brimte  and 
frrrcrrl.]  Same  as  breeze1. 
breamflat  (brem'flat),  n.  A  local  English  (Cam- 
bridgeshire) name  of  the  white  bream, 
brean  (bren),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.]  To  sweat;  per- 
spire. [Prov.  " 
brear  (brer),  n 
breard  (brerd),  r.  Same  as  braird. 
breast  (brest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brent,  < 
ME.  brest,  brcest,  <  AS.  breast  (ueut.,  usually 
pi. )  =•  OS.  briost  -i  OFries.  bnast  =a  Icel.  brjost 
s  Sw.  brost  sa  Dan.  brygt,  neut.,  m  (with  vari- 
ation of  vowel  and  gender)  OFries.  bruit,  bunt, 
bornt,  JS'Kries.  borst  sa  MLO.  borst,  LO.  6or»l 
a  D.  bornt  =i  OIIO.  MHO.  fcrssf,  O.  brust,  fern., 
=  Goth,  brusts,  fern,  pi.,  orig.  perhaps  a  dual 
form;  origin  uncertain.  Not  being  found  out- 
side of  Tout.,  the  origin  has  been  sought  in 
the  Tout,  verb,  AS.  bersUm,  etc.,  E.  frriraf :  see 
burst.]  1.  One  of  two  soft  protuberant  bodies 
adhering  to  the  thorax  in  women,  in  which  the 
milk  is  secreted  for  the  nourishment  of  infants ; 
the  mammary  gland  and  associated  structures. 
— 2.  Tho  outer  port  of  the  thorax,  or  the  ex- 


ternal part  of  the  body  botwt 
tho  belly,  in  man  and  beasts. 


or  anything  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wave 
The  l,reakaai*r  at  Mymonth,  KncUud.  It  &.100  fees  In 
length,  xu  f«t  wide  at  bottom,  ami  «r>  fret  at  Hp,  ami  at 
tbe  level  of  low  water  of  spring  tides  there  i»  a  scl-ott  of  !M1 
feet.  The  «'l  .alone  from  art -off  to  tup  la  1  lu  r..  The  Isrgr.t 
work  uf  the  kind  In  tbe  t  nlted  State,  ia  the  Delaware 
ir,  at  the  Kiuthem  eitreaUty  of  Delaware  Bay. 


•  might  hare  aat  for  Hermlea ; 
-  he  aptvad.  an  tiroa<l  a  femsaf. 

Trtrnvw-n,  Oanleuer'a  Daughter 
8.  In  fsfom.,  the  lower  or  sternal  surface  of  the 
Uiorax. — 4.  Figuratively,  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions and  emotions;  the  repository  of 
sciousnesM,  designs,  and  secrets;  the  i 
tions ;  the  heart. 

Paaa  by  my  mitalde. 
My  Irrnut  1  dara  comparu  with  any  man. 

Sairlejr,  Una  Trlcka,  L  1. 
Each  In  hi.  enurf  hU  .cen  t  w.rrow  kept.  Horn, 
5.  The  mind;  the  secret  thoughts. 

Tbe  choice  and  remoTal  of  senator.,  however,  wu  by  no 
mean,  left  perfectly  free  to  the  cetuora,  nor  had  It  horn 
/  In  tbe  ftrroaf  of  tbe  cotlauU  and  dictator,  before  the  inatl 


breast-knot 

TO  brstst  DP  a  hedgs,  to  cat  the  face  of  a  bed**  on  one 

aide,  ao  aa  Ui  la)  hare  the  principal  uprisht  stem,  of  the 
plants  of  which  it  la  constituted. 

II,  iptrann.  To  practise  breasting,  as  for 
deer.    See  breanUng,  3. 

breast-backstay  (brest'bak'gta),  n.  Xaut.,  an 
extra  support  to  a  topmast,  consisting  of  a 
rope  extending  from  the  topmast-head  on  the 
weather  side  to  the  ship's  channels  forward  of 
the  standing  liaekstays.    See  tMckxtau. 

breast-band  (brest'band),  «.  1.  Xaut.,  a  band 
of  canvas  or  a  rope  fastene<l  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  passed  round  the  body  of  the 
man  who  heaves  the  lead  In  sounding,  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  the  sea.  Also  called 
parrel-rope  (which  see).— 2.  A  broad  leather 
band  placed  across  the  breast  of  a  horse  and 
used  as  a  snbstit  ute  for  a  collar. 

breast-beam  (brest'bem),  n.  1.  A  beam  at 
the  break  of  a  quarter-deck  or  forecastle. — 2. 
The  cloth-beam  of  a  loom. — 3.  The  forward 
transverse  beam  of  a  locomotive. 

breast-board  (brest'bord),  n.  A  weighted  sled 
used  in  rope-walks  to  maintain  the  tension  of 
the  varns  while  being  twisted  into  a  strand. 

breast-bone  (bresf  bon ),  n .  [<  ME.  &rr-*f*»>s,  < 
AS.  breiktbdn,  <  Iire4»t,  breast,  +  bdu,  bone.] 
Tbe  bone  of  tbe  breast;  the  sternum. 

breast-chains  (brest'ebanx),  «.pl.  Chains  used 
to  support  the  neek-yoke  of  a  carriage-harness, 
and  connected  with  the  hemes:  usually  called 
brea»t-»trap»  when  leather  is  used  instead  of 
chains. 

breast-clotht,  ».   A  stomacher, 
breast-cloutt  ibrest'klout),  ».  A  bib  for  a  child. 
if  right. 

a.  As  deep  as  from 
high  as  the  breast. 

Set  him  bntut-dtrp  In  earth,  and  famish  Ida 

S*its.,Tlt.  AimL.t.  s. 

breast-drill  (brest'dril),  n.  In  meek.,  a  drill- 
stock  operated  by  a  crank  and  bevel  gearing, 
and  having  a  piece  against  which  the  workman 
bears  his  breast  when  engaged  in  drilling, 
breasted  {brca'ted),  a.  1.  Having  a  breast  ( of 
tho  kind  indicated  in  composition):  as,  broad- 
hreifted,  deep-(/rffi*f«f,  etc. — 2t.  In  mimic,  hav- 
singing  men  well  brtattixl,'' 
'i<ltlet,  I«ifo  of  tVohsey,  A  pp.,  p.  12  " 


breast-deep  (bresfdep), 
the  breast  to  the  feet;  at 


ing  a  chest:  as^ 
'i<Wc»,  I,ifo  of  Wolsey,  A  pp.,  p. 
breast-fast  (bregt'fast),  n.    A  large  rope  o 


6t.  In  music,  the  chest ;  capacity  for  singing. 


Mr*r.  4  *  lectkMif  tVUvaiv  Dreakwalar. 
A,  w.ler-llne  ;  A,  bate-lloe. 

feet  long  at  top,  with  an  Ice-breaker  l.SM  feet  l„n«. 


lakwatST,  a  coutrlrance.  consictiiur  of  a 
fnuue.  of  timber,  connected  by  moorliiff- 
i  or  'caldei,  attaclH-d  t»  aochiu.  or  Mocks  of  stone 
In  nch  a  mauiver  as  to  form  a  basin,  wltbUi  which  Teasels 
ri<linjt  at  anchor  may  be  protected  from  th*  rlolenca  of 
tlie  waves. 

bream1  (brfm).  n.  [<  ME.  orrcsi,  breme,  <  OK. 
brttme,  V.  breme,  <  OHO.  brahrima,  brahsina, 
MHO.  ira*-wi,  brahsen,  O.  brasscn  =a  OS.  frrrx- 
jtcwto  =  D.  branrm  =  ()Sw.  brain,  Sw.  brazen  = 
Dan.  braten,  a  bream ;  from  the  same  source  aa 
bar»e  —  bass' ;  cf.  bratut1.]  1.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Ct/printd&,  Abramis  brama,  common  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  It  hat  a  mmpreeaed 
'  it  iteep  Ihj.Iv,  a  short  obtuso  siwiut,  small  and 
t  Inferfcir  month,  tirilwrial  pharynitea]  teeth.  Mm 
i  of  aboat  n  ray.,  and  the  anal  tin  with  SO  to  SI 
( under  Ui*  laat  of  the  dorsal  a.  It 


tinie.  attains  a  weight  of  11  to  it  pounds.  The  flesh  i.  in- 
sipid and  little  esteemed.  Also  called  yr/W  oraam.  Sec 
Abramu. 

2.  A  cj-prinoid  fish  related  to  the  preceding, 
as  for  example  the  white  bream  or  breamflat, 
or  resembling  it  in  having  a  deep  body,  as  the 
carp-bream,  Caramriat  gibelio,  a  variety  of  the 
crucian -carp. — 3.  A  name  given  to  various 
iS/taridie,  more  fully  called  tea-breams :  in  Eng- 
land, for  example,  to  species  of  Sparus,  I'a- 
grus,  Pagellus,  and  Cantharus,  and  in  tbe  United 
States  to  Diplodus  holbrooki,  th-  pinflsh,  and 
to  Lagodon  rnomt>oides,  the  sailor's-ehoice.  See 
cut  under  Ixigodon. — 4.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Bramidcr,  as  itay'g  bream,  Brama  raui. —  5.  In 
some  parts  of  the  lTuited  States,  a  centrarchoid 
fish,  such  as  the  common  xuiiIInIi,  fiuiiomatis 
aibbosiu,  and  various  species  nf  the  related  ge- 
nus I*}M>mi*,  as  the  blue  bream,  Lepamut  palii- 


songster ;  a  fine  brratl 
of  his  own.  h.  Jtnuun. 

In  singing,  the  sound  Is  originslly  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs;  which  are  so  essential  an  organ  In  this 
respect,  that  t"  have  a  good  brrxui  was  formerly  a  com- 
won  i>erl|ihjasla  U>  denote  a  gi.io.1  sliurrr. 

Sir  J.  H»«*..u,  Hist  of  Miulc.  ill  *M. 

7.  Anything  resembling  tho  breast  in  posi- 
tion, either  as  being  in  front,  like  the  human 
breast,  or  below,  like  the  breast  in  the  lower 

animals.  Specifically— (a)  In  mm  ,  the  front  part  of  the 
mold-board  of  a  plow.  (£>)  In  area.:  (1)  The  portion  of  a 
wall  lietween  a  window  and  Mi«  floor.  (2)  The  portion  of 
a  chimney  hetwc«u  the  flues  ami  tbe  apartment.  K.  II. 
Kni/fkl.  (<•)  In  citrj"..  Uie  lower  surface  of  a  hand-rail,  rafter, 
etc,  (if)  In  minim/,-  (1)  The  rliamber  or  room  in  which 
coal  U  Whig  nilnnL  (!)  Tlw  face  at  which  Uie  working 
i>  going  on.  (.1)  In  metal-mining,  a  point  at  which  a  large 
quantity  of  ore  la  bring  worked :  aa.  a  ttn«  brxut  of  ore. 
<e )  Tho  front  part  of  a  furnace.   (/)  Same  as  eewwriiif/,  1. 

In  order  that  a  wheel  may  be  a  breast  wheel,  tt  must  l» 
provided  wltll  tbe  6rem<  or  circular  trough. 

nankins,  -torn  Engine,  1 160. 
(a)  Tho  swelling  portion  of  a  liuli. 

8.  That  part  of  certain  machines  against  which 
the  breast  of  the  operator  pushes,  as  in  tbe 
breast-drill,  breast-plow,  etc. — Bf.  A  line  on 
which  persons  or  things  are  ranged  abreast,  or 
side  by  side. 

Tbe  tmops  marched  In  close  order,  the  foot  by  twenty. 
four  in  a  invuaf,  and  the  horse  by  tl«t«viL  Sv\ft. 

10.  A  bush  for  a  small  shaft  or  spindle  Back 

and  breast.  See  back*.  PUlar  and  broast  see,^. 
for.  To  make  a  clean  breast  of,  io  disclose  (sc.-r.-t. 
which  weigh  upou  one's  mind  or  conscience);  make  full 
confession  of. 

breast  (brest),  v.  [<  breast,  *.]  I,  frarw.  To 
oppose  with  the  breast;  act  with  tho  brooxt 
upon;  bear  the  breast  against;  hence,  to  meet 
in  front  boldly  or  openly;  stem. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails, 
with  the  inrisllde  and  creeping  wind, 

ugh  the  fiirrow'd  sea. 

V„  UUciio.). 


chain  used  to  fasten  the  midship  part  of  a  ves- 
sel to  a  dock  or  to  another  vessel,  as  the  bow- 
fast,  fastens  her  forward  and  tho  stern-fast  aft. 

breast-gasket  i  brcst'gas'kct),  n.  Anoldnamo 
for  a  bunt-gasket. 

breast-harness  (brest'haVnes),  n.  A  harness 
employing  a  breast-band,  in  distinction  from 
one  using  a  collar. 

breast-height  (brost'hit),  n.  In  fort.,  the  in- 
terior slope  of  a  parapet. 

breast-high  (brest 'hi),  a.  As  high  as  tho 
breast. 

lay  madam  Parti rt  basking  In  the  son. 
Areajf-Aipa  in  sand.        Ifrydrn,  rock  and  Fox. 

breast-hook  (brest'hok),  n.  One  of  the  thick 
]>ieces  of  timber  shaped  in  tho  form  of  knees 
and  placed  direotlv  across  the  stem  of  a  ship, 
to  strengthen  the  hire  part  and  unite  the  bows 
on  each  side.    See  cut  under  sfcwi. 

Her  huge  boas  rose  up,  allowing  the  I  .right  copper,  and 
her  stem  and  l*r*tul-lu*ju  dripping,  like  old  5ieptune'a 
lucks,  with  tho  brine, 

R.  II.  liana.  Jr.,  Refmu  the  Mast.  p.  10. 

breasting  (bres'ting),  ».  [(.breast  +  -inol.]  1. 
In  macs.,  the  curved  channel  in  which  a  breast- 
wheel  turns.  It  follows  closely  the  curve  of  Uie  wheel 
through  about  a  quarter  of  its  rircnmferencr,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  until  it  bna  spent  its  force 
Upon  the  wheel.    Also  called  frrrjwf.    Ve  brratl  whtrl. 

2.  The  bed  against  whieh  the  wheel  of  a  rag- 
engine  works.— 3.  A  method  of  deer-hunting 
in  which  several  horsemen  ride  abreast  through 
tho  cover  i 


hmutinj  is  employed  w 
n  very  high  grass,  such  aa 
iralrlea  of  the  South  west 


is  to  he  found  on 


-•  of  the 


III  1 

prairies  u 

G.  B.  Onaaeff,  dun  and  Rod,  p.  11* 
breastlng-knife  (bres'ting-nif),  «.    In  shoe- 
ntahmi,  a  knife  used  in  cutting  a  clean  face  on 
the  siilo  of  the  heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe  next  to 
the  waist. 

breast-knee  ibrest'ne),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
large  knee  uttcd  in  the  bows  of  a  ship  against 
the  apron  and  stcinson,  to  give  additional 
strength. 

broast-knot  fbrwrt'not),  «.    A  knot  of  ribbon 
worn  on  the  bresst. 
What  may  we  not  hope  .  .  .  from  Uie  influence  of  this 
'■of; 
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hitrm  by  chains  of  gold  to  tin 
m.  ....  tlx  shoulder,  and  the 
the  girdle  by  Moo  Item  ,  to 


breast- line 

breast-line  (brest'Hn),  n.  A  rope  Mod  to 
unite  I  ho  ponloon*  of  a  floating  bridge. 

breast-molding  (brvst'molMing),  ».  1.  The 
molding  on  •  wiudow-alll. —  2.  Paneling  be- 
ticath  H  Vt'itlllllW. 

breast-pain  tbrcst'pa").  n.  A  distemper  In 
buraos,  tiidieuteil  by  stiffness  and  staggeritig 
of  the  fore  legs,  und  inability  to  bow  the  head 
to  the  ground. 

breast-pang  I  !»rost'pong),  ».  Angina  pectoris. 
See  nni)i»(i,  [Kare.] 

broastpin  (hrest'piii),  ».  A  pin  worn  on  tht» 
breast  for  a  fastening  or  for  ornament;  a 

brooch;  a  scarf-pin. 

breastplate  (brest'plat),  «.  [ME.  brtgtplate;  < 
brea»t  +  plate.]  1,  A  square  ornament  worn 
by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  contistingof  the  same 
textile  fabric  as  the  ephod,  and  bearing  twelve 
precious,  atoues  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  get  in  gold.  The  breast. 

'  j  that  part  of  the  eplhod 
the  lower  aide  was  se- 
(or  thU  purpose  four 
rings  ut  gold  wen 
secured  to  the  tour 
comers.  It  was 
aUo  cullod  the 
bnastpiatenf  judg- 
ment, because  It 
contained  the 
trim  awl  the 
Thumniim. 
S.  The  armor 
for  the  front  of 
the  body,  when 
made  in  one 
piece  reaching 
from  the  waist 
to  about  the 
collar-bone,  it 
was  0(4  introd  uoed 
until  a  very  I*** 
p«rlod  In  thn  his- 
tory of  armor,  ami 
was  no*  oirnnum 
untit  lite  early 
yean  of  tlw<  sit- 
leeiith  century, 
when  armor  forthe 
llinhs  »m  being 
ahajid.wcd-  See  toot  ami  breart  (under  haciiix  eattltt, 
arid  esiinuv. 

3.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse's  breast .*- 

4.  A  plate  or  piece  which  receives  the  butt- 
end  of  a  boring-tool,  and  is  held  against  the 
breast  when  the  tool  is  iu  use.  Also  called  w«- 
tettver  and  palette. — 6.  The  sternum  or  central 
piece  on  the  lower  side  of  tho  cephalothorsx 
of  a  spider,  between  the  bases  of  the  loga. — 
6.  The  lower  shell  or  plastron  of  a  tortoise. 
Iranem. 

breast-plow  (brest'plou),  i».  A  kind  of  spade 
with  a  cross-bar  against  which  the  breast  is 
pressed  to  propel  it,  for  cutting  and  paring  turf. 

breast-pump  i  brost'pump).  w.  A  small  suction 
K)i|>nrHtus  fur  drawing  milk  from  the  breast. 

breast-rail  (brest'ral),  n.  Tho  upper  mil  of 
a  balcony  or  of  a  breastwork  on  tie  quarter- 
deck of  a  ship. 

breast-ropet  ( brest'rdp), ».  Saut.,  an  old  term 
for  parrel-rope.    See  breast-band,  1. 

breast-strap  ( lirest'strap),  ».  A  strap  used  to 
support  tho  ncck-yoko  of  a  carriage-hanicsts 
and  connected  with  the  hames  or  collar.— 
Breant-Btrap  alldn.  ail  iron  Imp  sliding  uu  the  breast 
strap  and  taking  the  wear  tif  the  ring  mi  the  Mid  of  Um 
netk-yolw. 

breast-sammer,  ».    See  brett-Gummer. 
breast-wail  (brest'wAl),  it.    1.  A  retaining 

wall  at  the  foot  of  a  slope.— 2.  A  wall  built 

breiiel-high. 

breastweed  (brcst'wfd),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  liutrd's-tail  of  the  United  States,  Snurvru* 
orrsHNs,  from  its  use  as  n  remedy  in  mammary 
inflaminatiou.  etc. 

breast-whe«l  (breat'hwei),  «.  A  water-wheel 
with  radial  floats  or  buckets,  upon  which  the 


routed  with  ffllilii*.  »*J  betting  a  cosl  of 
«mi  OA  ttlf  ,  from  "  L'An  poul 
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water  is  admitted  at  any  point  from  about  the 
plane  of  the  axle  to  45°  or  more  above  it.  The 

water  In  coonnii)  lo  the  ll.Hits  by  n  bn-utln^  (if  |ilanks  or 
iiLaMinr>-,  uliiM»t  toiicliiuif  Uic  ]»crt|>lter>  uf  like  wheel  and 
eltefiJinff  frvm  Ibe  Uttlolil  of  the  sluice  to  bear  the  low  - 
eat  point  of  Ule  wlivrl.  If  tile  w«t*r  In  aoililtUil  to  the 
wheel  at  a  tmlnt  very  near  IU  hudiiiiH  aint  on  tlw  Mine 
sl'le  w  the  tluite.  It  l«  ralle.1  a  j*7rA.*itc*  «*«<. 
breast-wood  <hrest'wtwl),  ».  Iu  *orf„  the 
Khoots  of  fruit-treis  which  grow  out  from  the 
front  of  the  In 
*  Hgalnst  walla. 

breastwork  (brest'werk),  n.  1.  In  fori.,  a 
hastily  conMmrt.-d  work  thrown  up  breast- 
high  for  defense.—  9.  .Vim/.,  a  sort  of  )>aliis- 
trad*4  (if  rails  or  molding*  which  terminates  the 
ijuartcr-deek  and  poop  «t  the  fore  ends,  and 
also  Incloses  tho  forecastle  both  before  and 
behind.— 3.  The  parajK-t  of  a  building, 
broat  (brel),  n.  [Another  form  of  bret,  bril. 
q.  v.]  A  local  English  name  of  tho  turbot. 
breath  (breth).  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  breih,  <  ME. 
brttlk,  breth,  <  AS.  brflh,  breath,  odor;  cf. 
OnG.  bradam,  MilU.  bradem,  G.  brvdem,  brwien, 
steam,  vapor,  exhalation:  perhaps  connected 
with  AS.  brmtan  =  OHO.  tirdMn,  MHO.  brdten, 
G.  braien,  roast,  broil  (see  crown),  and  with  Gr. 
Tp/jtitu;  burn,  blow.  The  vowel  in  breath,  orig. 
long,  has  become  shorts  while  remaining  long 
in  the  verb  In-rathe.]  If.  Vapor;  steam;  ex- 
hula  tion. 

Than  Bchatlv  thou  casta 
Into  tlv  pot  and  rover  In  hatt. 
And  |ok«  no  bretKt  thrr  paxac  out. 

Liber  Cure  Corarum,  p.  19. 

I  hloda  and  ftre  and  hretht  of  sraoke. 

Uampolt,  Prick  of  Conadeooe,  L  47*7. 

When  brtimly  hrened  tbnse  bertej,  4  tlie  brttlu  ryacd, 
Th*  naroor  of  hid  Ranrafyie  aojt  to  hym  etteo 
lnat  all  ipedej  A  unllrj. 

AUitrratw  Poem*  <ed.  Morrb),  II.  i**>. 

2.  The  air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  respiration. 
My  bnatk  to  heaven  like  vapor  guca  : 
May  my  «oul  foUow  K«in : 

7mntM>n,  St  Ascea'  Eve. 

3.  AbUity  to  breathe;  life  as  dependent  on 
respiration. 

No  UlAll  lias  more  colltenipt  than  I  of  fcmsfn.  Dryden. 

4.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely :  as, 
to  be  out  of  breath  ;  to  be  iu  breath. 

The  kliu  thall  drink  to  llamlrt's  kiettcr  breath. 

Shot.,  Hamlet,  v.  i 
1  low  my  roloor,  I  loan  my  tmath.  TennVton,  Ekanore. 

5.  A  single  act  of  breathing;  a  respiration:  as, 
he  swears  at  every  fcrcatA  /  to  draw  a  full  breath. 


o.  ir. 

Hence—  8.  The  time  of  a 
a  single  act ;  an  instant. 

The  IdaUKruui  makes  two  blunders  In  a  breath. 

/■mrott,  Ferd.  aad  las.,  U.  14. 
Sweet  and  bitter  in  a  treat*. 

Temyon,  In  Mci 

7.  Respite;  pause;  time  to  breathe, 


breathe 

14,  Opinion ;  sentiments :  as,  T  would  fain  hear 
his  breath  on  this  matter.  Jamirjnm.  [Scotch.) 

Brentb  of  the  nontrlla.  In  the  Bible,  vital  brenlb  (« 
I  Jen.  II.  71:  llence,  a»ylhl!i|t  eaaeutial  to  live  exlulellce  of  > 
penoii  oi  iui  lnailiitt<jn ;  the  Inti'lrlnn  can*  ol  anything, 
.■r  tliat  w  hlch  nuttaliia  It. 

Xo  iiutitutiuiu  «prtnis  up  tn  rach  muntro*  riernt  thiwjr 
wlii.h  the  prince  foond..  and  lie  may  Ik.-  tmly  »J,1  u.  tm 
the  frrea/A  «/  their  W riU.  Dnmatutm. 


To  gather  breath.  Sr< 
breath,  u>  n^..«r  tho  r 
rxhwUBlMin  Ineidrnt  to  r 
Under  Uio  breath,  in  n 


I  of  Im-ath.  , 
:  him  out  bnafk. 

Mits*m,  Ep.  Ilobaoa,  IL 
iw'te  -  To  net  one's  second 
ne  umi  i<4  the  lunm  afur  the  Ant 
lunlita,  rouins.  ei<:.  [C\»|loq,|  — 
>  h...,.,  r     with  bated  breath. 


III.,  it.  * 

8.  A  gentle  exercise,  causing  a  quicker  respi- 
ration. [Bare.] 

But,  for  your  health  and  youx  dUtestlun  sake. 

An  after-dinner  »  breath.        Shot.,  T.  and  ('.,  II.  S. 

9.  A  respiratory  movement.,  as  of  free  air ;  a 
blowing. 

Calm  and  unruffled  u  a  Muiunera  sea. 

When  not  a  brrath  of  wind  flics  o'vr  IU  surface. 

AMuon.  Cato,  L  4. 

10.  Spoken  words;  speech.  [Rare.] 

Art  thou  —  Ihoii  —  the  slave  that  with  thy  brrath  host  kill'd 
Mine  Innocent  child?  SAak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

t  wtll.taiKl. 

Uke  the  earth's  center,  linmovi^i.— LunU,  your  brrath 
Mum  finish  these  divisions. 

/I.vju.  ami  ri,,  Ijws  of  *:andy,  t.  1. 

11.  A  mere  word;  a  trivial  circumstance;  a 
tiling  without  substance;  a  trifle. 

,  a  froth  of  flcitlnit  Joy. 

.  I.UL-rece.  1.  Hi 

i  thecu,  iu  a  brrath  has  made. 

(JMrmitS,  Dw.  VU,  I.  M. 

12.  An  odorous  exhalation. 

The  brrath 
Of  the  fadlllic  ollircs  ef  \*)X  broralh- 

7Vuuyem,  Sonit. 

13.  In  jihilnl.,  a  breuthlng;  aspiration;  aspi- 
mie  sound. 

r.ven  In  th>-  Utest  Hcmitir  tilpllslx  t»  the  brrntht  sod 
teiul  tonv.iiBiiU  of  the  i.nii.hiv.  Kcnntit  alpbuli.:!  hsve 
tlnal  rfinrvt.  r 

/Mac  Taytvr,  TlK  Alphabet,  t.  1M. 


breatriablo  (brf'Ttia-bl), a.  [<  drr«if»«  +  -able.] 
Cnpable  of  )>eing  breathed:  respirnble. 

breathablene&a  (bre'Trta-bl-nes),*.  The  state 
of  being  breathable. 

breathe  (brftTH),  r. ;  nret.  and  pp.  breathed, 
ppr.  breathing.  [<  ME.  brethen.  breathe,  blow, 
exhalo  odor,  <  breth,  breath:  see  breath.]  J_ 
infraiw.  1.  To  draw  air  into  and  expel  it  from 
tho  lungs;  respire;  figuratively,  to  live. 
When  ha  bnatked  be  was  a  man.    HhaX.,  LLL.i.l 

Where,  in  the  vsst  world. 
Doth  tliat  man  bnathe,  that  ran  so  much  command 
UU  blood  find  his  affection? 

li.  Jmwm,  Kvery  Man  out  of  nil  lliuuow,  L  I. 

I  did 

Qod's  bidding  and  man's  duty,  so,  breatht  tree. 

/Imirni'n^,  Bine  and  Book,  L  SM 

2.  To  make  a  single  respiration. 

Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  Go, 

And  breolA*  twice.  Shah.,  Tempest,  i*.  L 

3.  To  fake  breath ;  rest  from  action. 

,  snd  then  to  t  scsin. 

Skat.,  1  lien-  IV.,  H  4. 
let  this  breatht  a  while. 

on,  Every  Man  in  his  Hamonr,  v.  1. 

4.  To  pass,  aa  air;  blow:  as  "when  winds 
breathe  sweet,"  Shak.,  lever's  CompL,  1.  103. 

Ob,  6nrafAe  upon  thy  ruinod  rlncynrd  still ; 
Though  like  the  dead  it  long  unmoved  has  lain. 

Jeix<  IVrji,  Poems,  p.  Ml 

9.  To  give  utterance  to  disparaging  or  calum- 
nious remarks;  make  insinuations:  with  upon. 

Von  must  seem  to  take  as  unpardonable  oSrnre.  ss  if 
he  had  torn  your  mistress*  eohiors,  or  breathe  upon  her 
picture.     B.  Junmi,  Every  Man  out  at  his  Honour,  L  1. 

6.  To  exhale,  as  Bn  odor;  emanate. 

And  alt  Arabia  brrathes  from  yonder  hoi, 

I'ope,  K.  of  the  L,  Ll»4. 

7.  Figuratively,  of  inanimate  things,  to  be  in- 
stinct; be  alive. 

The  staircase  in  fresco  by  Sir  Jaroo 
with  the  loves  and  wars  of  gods  and  I 

11.  trans.  1.  To  inhale  and  exhale  in  respi- 
ration: as,  to  breathe  vitiated  air. — 2.  To  in- 
ject bv  breathing;  infuse:  with  info:  as,  "to 
breathe  life  info  a  stone,"  £hak.,  All's  Well.  ii.  1. 

And  the  Lord  frod  formed  man  ol  the  dust  uf  the  ground, 
and  bnathtd  into  hit  nostrils  the  breath  of  Ule.  Uenu.7. 
When  faith  mad*  whole  with  dead 
Hnathtr  Iu  awakening  Imath 
Into  the  lifeless  creed.       ImhU,  Cobub.  Ode. 

3.  To  exhale;  send  out  as  breath;  express; 
manifest. 

fan  any  mortal  mttture  of  earth's  mould 
Bnathe  sneh  divine,  enehiuitlngj-svuhnw 

They  I  the  Indians]  entered  .  .  .  Into  an  agreeuM 
twenty  nine  nilea,  ail  bm 
seJvcs  to  English  custom. 

aPTtlw^rWB.  I 

4.  To  exercise ;  koep  in  breath. 
Melhinkt  .  .  .  every  msn  should  beat  thee;  I  thlik 

thou  wast  ereatad  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon 
thee,  Shak.  .All's  Weil,  ll  t 

I'll  send  fur  one  of  these  fencers,  and  he  shall  ereon* 
you,  by  my  direction. 

B.  Jtmtnn,  Erery  Man  in  his  Humoer,  I  «. 

0.  To  inspire  or  blow  into;  cause  to  sound  or 
breathing. 

'i'lley  brtatht  the  flute  or  strike  the  vucal  wire.  Prior. 

8.  To  utter;  speak;  whisper. 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  eursv. 

Shat..  K.  Jnhn.  Ill  L 
Thus  brtathei  she  forth  her  spite.  Shak  .  Lurrree,!  '.V. 
That  breath*  a  tboiuuuid  U'nder  rosi. 


7.  To  suffer  to  rest  or  recover  breath. 

lie  tjrtalk  if  bis  sword,  and  resteil  him  till  dsy. 

Sjifruer.  t.  I*.,  VL  It.  It. 
A  moment  now  he  slseke.1  hit  speed. 
A  iiioutent  (wofArd  bin  tatitinir  steed. 

Seat!,  L.  of  LM.,1 


8.  To  open  and  bleed  (a  veil 
Every  vlllagu  barber  who  brtalhe, 


Bnetc  BrU..  3LI  m 


Digitized  by  Google 


breathe 
To  breaths       >««t,  t«  ate. 

NjW^taW^^di^'^ZSS'd  JU,  but. 

breathod  (bt-etht),  a.  [<  breath,  it.,  +  -oiT-f.]  1. 
Endowed  with  breath ;  exercised 
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finding  some  safflcient  tnatUog-plf 

JtuMn,  Elcro.  of  Drawing,  p.  w. 
The  place  for  a  pause  in  a 


A  nun  au  knoll,  4.  that  certain  ho  would  light,  T< 
"11  night.  .SAn*.,  LLC 

s  Jiut,  all  praise*  must 
»  lo  w," 


.SAn*.,  L.  L.  L>,  v.  S. 

If  I  be 

i  wcil-AerauW  JIII4U  Ttrutt 

.SAfrtro,  Hyde  Park.  It.  a. 

8.  Out  of  breath. 

Mr.  TulUnghorn  arrives  In  hii  turret-mom,  • 
n-y.i'Aerf  by  the  Journey  up.     JKrssna,  Bleak  House,  ill, 

8.  Id  philol.,  uttered  with  breath  a*  distin- 
guished from  voice ;  surd  or  mute. — 4.  In  com- 
pounds, having  that  capacity  for  breathing  in- 
dicated by  the  prefix:  aa,  short-breathed. 

breather  (bre'Tiier),  «.  1.  One  who  breathes 
or  lives. 

Hbe  (bowi  a  body  rather  than  *  Ufa ; 
A  Statue,  thaj)  ft  ff&Hher.       Bhak.,  A.  and  C,  UL  t. 

9.  One  who  utters  or  whispers. 
For  my  authorit)  bears  of  a  credent  hoik. 

That  in.  particular  Kamlal  I'tlce  can  tiiurh, 

Bat  It  oonf ouada  the  oreoc  Aer.  Skak.,tL  torM.,lv.4. 
8.  One  who  animates  or  inspires. 

The  hrt-alk4r  of  all  life  duel  now  expire ; 

Kb)  milder  Father  summons  bin)  away.  jVorri*. 

4.  Anything,  aa  a  walk,  gymnastie  exercise, 
tht'bre  't)    "1Ul*,CS  °r  fc  'ii  lu]aithy  a*Uon  t0 

So  hers  w»  are  at  last— that  hlll'a  a  brwatktr. 

Ceittian  the  Y<  :  im-rcr,  I'n.r  (rLritlcnjan,  It,  11, 

breathfult  (breth'ful),  o.    [<  breath  +  -/*/.] 
1.  Pull  of  breath:  aa,  "the  fcreatt/«H  tollowes,* 
F.  Q..,  IV.  v.  38.— a.  Odorous;  frs- 


of  Horsy 


reathing-pore  i  bre'»Hing-p6r),  n.  1.  In;'**- hreck  (brek 
Hot.,  a  microscopic  aperture  for  the  escape  or  a  |1IV  >k  hn 
admission  of  air,  as  in  the  cuticle  of  plants.  „  /,,.!,.m  ,,, 
3ee  stoma.— 8.  Sam.-  a«  breathtna-hoie.  'i. 


poetio  verse ;  a  cesura. 
Tbat  careura,  or  breatkina-ptatt. 

S\r  P.  Sidney,  Del 

breathing-pore  (bre'»tting-p6r),  n 
riot.,  a  mic — 
admission 

Bee  stoma. — 8.  Same  as  breathing-hole,  'i, 
HUlc  breathing-space  (bre^vHing-spas).".  A  breath- 
ing-time; an  intermission  of  exertion, 
breathing-time  (bre'TOing-tlm),  is.  Pause; 
relaxation. 

We  may  hare  name  srronUnrr  O'nu  between  oor  promise 
sad  Iti  eooompliehmerjl.    Hp.  Halt,  Caaaa  at  CXiOAClcijca. 

breathing-tube  (bre'THing-tub),  u.  In  enUm., 
the  respiratory  tube  of  certain  aquatic  larva}  and 
dipterous  puparia.  It  la  a  tlender  inlegiunenlal  pro- 
longallon,  hearing  it  the  tip  one  or  both  of  the  anal  ■tig. 
matu,  through  »  hi.h  the  luaect  olitains  air  at  the  turtaca 
of  the  water  oreemlriuM  filth  In  which  llllvea.  Tbebroetll 
ing.tube  Ii  iIkj.  j>ot»e«»«<l  by  certain  aduit  lifteroiitace. 

breathing-while  (bri'raing-hwn),  n.  An  In- 
termission of  exertion ;  a  breathing-time.  Shak.  breckan,  n. 


brechan,  breckan  (brek'an),  n.  A  Scotch  form 
of  bracken. 

breche't,  «.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  breech. 
or  "  breche2!,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  breach. 
Brechites  (bre-ki'tex),  n.   [NL.,  <  Or.  ppi.*"*, 
to  wet :  see  rain,  and  cf.  asperffillum.]  Same 
as  Asjtergillum,  2. 


f<  ME.  brekke,  var.  of  breke, 
h,  etc. :  see  breach,  and  ef .  break, 
n.,  vr«,«-,  and  brack1,  all  ult.  <  break,  q.  v.]  If. 
A  break;  breach;  fracture.  Timer. 

ftwkrio  a  lalmneaie  of  a  nekke 
lla.l  that  iwete  that  twne  nor  brrtkt 


8f.  A  bruise. 

Sp  in  a  hedge.—  4.  TAleo  called  break ;  prop, 
id  broken  up  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow.]  A 
e  of  nninclosed  arable  land;  a  sheepnalk, 


Ckaunr,  Oealh  ot  Blanche.  L  M 
Kertef,  1708.— 8*.  A  breach;  a 


in  grass.  Halliteell.  [Pro v.  Eng.]— 5.  A 
arge  new-made  Iticloeure.    Crose.  [Prov. 

[Suffolk,  Eng.] 


Eng.]— 6.  A  field. 


The  Mrd  a  i 


3  and  hr-atktuU  t  iim.inilll, 

Spentvr,  MttiopoUnoa,  1.  106. 

breathing  (bie'VRing),  n.  [<  ME.  brethtnae,  a 
current  of  air;  verbal  n.  of  breathe,  r.]  i.  Bes- 
piration;  the  aet  of  inhaling  and  exhabW  air: 
as.  "a  difficulty  of  er«i/Atiw."  UHm.nh,  tr.  of 
Pliny,  vi.  16. 

Hhe  aleepa :  her  bmlAu^t  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chamber*  far  apart.  Trnnym,  Da>  limut 

i;  secret  prayer  or  desire. 

I  areotMiue  after  tbat  Messed  aute. 

TiBoUm,  Hermans,  I.  xxlr. 

Afrial  motion ;  respiratory  action. 

There's  not  a  tewKMnp  of  the  i 


Kxc*pt  wl*n  for  a  brcathirvi-whilr  at  ere, 
Bonn  nlirkHf!  frai'tlun  .1  nn  hour,  he  ran 
Beside  tae  rlrer-haak.    Ttnnyton,  Aylmer't  Field. 

breathless  (breth'les),  a.    [<  ME.  brethiet;  < 
breath  +  -sew.]    1.  Without  breath ;  dead. 
Denies  the  riles  of  funeral  Urea  to  thoso 
Whose  sreahWeaa  :<udles  yet  be  oslls  hb)  foea. 

Drpden,  Pal.  and  Arc.  L  Si. 

8.  Out  of  breath;  spent  with  labor  or  exertion. 
I'nwaanded  from  the  dreadful  close, 

Bttt  '■rraMr.t  all,  Kill  J  a„„->  ar.4l«, 

Seea,  L.  of  tha  L>,  v.  IB. 

3.  That  takes  away  the  breath. 

How  I  remember  that  iranuVhue  llhjht  I 

lono/eUew,  Oolden  l^oeod,  l». 

4.  Marked  by  an  apparent  forgetfulnees  to 
absorbed ;  eager ;  excited. 

>und  the  hearth,  Ibv 
mai  old  crone  of  a 
»a»  ttiu  orach'  ul  tin  (irailv. 

/nan?,  Knickerbocker,  p.  1<W. 
ThL-  bill?  time  in  nulrt  aa  a  nan 
hrrathUtt  with  iviloTiitkm 

Wordii\t\-rth,         Banneta,  L  SO. 


See  brtrkari. 


E-plaoe  waa  In  wide  flelda  — 
I — of  winter-corn. 

£ne*e.  Brit.,  IV.  57S. 


A  dialectal  variant  of 
of 


breathe 

The  young  folks  would  crowd 
tenlns  with  •nwrAfeat  aUentim 


breckins  (brGk'in^),  ». 

bracken. 

bred1  (bred).  Preterit  and 
breed. 

bred-t.  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of 
bredeH,  a.  and  r.    See  bread*. 
brede2!,  a.   See  bread*,  braid*. 
bredeSf,  r.  ».    [Early  mod.  E.,  < 

AS.  brSdan,  roast:  see  oraern.] 
bre  Jge1 ,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  bridge1. 
bredgeSf,  r.  t.   See  bridge*. 
bred -soret  <  bred'sor),  s.   A  whitlow,  or  a  sore 

coming  without  a  wound  or  visible  cause.  Also 

ealled  orccvfeT. 

bree1  i  bre), «.  [Sc.,  also  brie,  brae,  broo,  <  ME. 
bre,  full  form  breve,  <  AS  brier,  also  brig,  a  pot- 
tage of  meal,  pulse,  etc.,  m  Fries,  bry  s  D.  brij 
=  MLG.  bri,  brig  =  OHO.  brio.  MHO.  bri,  brie, 
O.  brei,  broth,  etc.  Connection  with  brev1,  t. 
( AS  bredvan,  etc. ),  is  doubtful.]  Broth ;  soup ; 
Juice;  sauco;  water;  moisture  of  any  kind. 
[Scotch.] 


fely,  a  gentle  influence  or  opera- 
tion :  as,  the  brea  thing,  of  the  Spirit. 
The  alr 

1s  Ilk*  a  er*0/^i  '*:r  from  a  rarer  world.  X.  P.  W{Ui$, 
0t-  A  breathing-piaoe ;  a  vent. 

N.-w  ornKA.t^.  »lin^Kew0ni,nniV"'nVane  ukea. 

Dnofra. 

8.  Physical  exercise,  from  the  fact  that  it  calls 
the  lungs  into  free  play:  aa,  the  Oxford  crew 


breathleesneas  (breth'les-nes),  ».   The  state  bree5  (brt),  n.   A  dialectal  variant  of  ftray*, 

brae. 

breeJ  (br«),  t>.  t.  [E.dUl.]  To  frighten.  IlaUi- 
vcll.    [North.  Eng^ 

bree4  (bre),  n.   A  dialectal  variant  of  oroir. 
breech  (brech).  n.    f<  ME.  breech,  breche,  brech, 
alao  unaBsibilated  breke,  brek,  prop.  pi.  and 
meaning  '  breeches,'  the  covering  of  the  breech 


of  beiutc  breathless  or  out  of  breath  with 
tion;  dlrnculty  in  breathinR. 

Ijreth'sound),  n.  In  phytiol., 
by  the  movement  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs  in  respiration.  Also  called  rarpi- 
rahjry  murmur.  Cogxed  breath -eound.  in  pathU  , 
an  tiiterrupted  or  Jerky  respiratory  sound,  meat  marked 
In  uisplrstkin.   Also  called  oM-wAeat  raiya'ruf ten. 

breccia  i  brech'i|),  n.  [It.,  formerly  also  brtc- 
chia,  gravel,  now  technically  breccia,  =  F. 
brerhe,  connected  with  It,  breccia  —  Sp.  Pg.  6rc- 
cha,  <  F.  briche,  a  breach;  all  of  Tent  origin: 
see  breach,  and  cf.  frrasAi,  a.]  In  g  1 
in  which  the  fragments, 


(whence  the  double  pi.  breeche*,  the  now  prev- 
alent form  in  that  sense:  see  breeche*),  <  AS. 

brcrc  (pi.  of  the  unrecorded  sing, 
>ches(tnc  additional  sense  of 'breech,' 


my  pnrjH«,\ 

SAfli.,  A.  and  ( 
breath; 


Utterance 

I  am  sorry  to  Rive  brtuih  in-j  to  mi 

SAfli.",  A."and  G,  L  S. 

8.  Timo  taken  to 
step;  a  delay. 

Come,  yi.n  aliakv  the  bead  at  as  bms  a 

Shak,,  Much  Ado,  IL  1. 
Otm  me  a  HUle  oraotkUM,  till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  seen. 

FUtckrr,  Faithful  Bbepberdeaa,  r.  a 
Thoa  hail  enenM  "iir  li.Tioultand  uul 

O.  In  gram.,  aspiration  or  its  absence,  or  a  sign 
indicating  it.  In  < J  reek  there,  are  two  tirrathlnis  — 
the  usr  irate  (tfiiritui  asner)  or  the  ruuxh  breathlns,  Indi- 
cated by  a  mark  f )  en  ill  vaknt  to  our  letter  A,  and  the  lenls 
(rpaXtue  <enu)  or  the  amooth  breathing  f).  Indicating 
■hnply  the  abaence  ef  the  ruush.  Thua  A<  is  equal  to  Aea, 
bat  <«  to  u.  Breathing  capacity.  See  capacity. 
breathing-hole  (brVwlung-hol),  ».  1.  A  vent- 
hole,  an  in  a  cask. — 8.  One  of  the  spiracle*  or 

stigmata  through  whioh  insects  respire.  Also  brecciatioa  (brech-i-a'ahon),  s.  [<  frreocaa  + 
called  breathing-porc.— 3.  The  spiracle  or  blow-  -uMom.]  The  condition  of  being  broeclated. 
hole  of  a  cetacean. — 4.  A  hole  in  tho  ice  where   See  breccia. 

an  aquatic  mammal,  aa  a  seal,  comes  up  to  brecht,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  breech 

brecham  (brech'am),  n.    [Sc.,  also  brech 


bomp  rounded  or  water-worn,  arc  angular.  The 
term  U  moat  frequently  applied  lo  vulcanic  maaaea  made 
up  "1  Irniminntawbkh  have  become  curuolldated  Intomck 
before  becoming  rounded  by  friction  agalnat  each  other 
or  by  the  action  of  water. 

According  to  rrofeaior  Ramsay  the  fVwWutad,  aub- 
angular  conglomeralea  and  boulder  beds  of  the  Old  Bed 
ftandstono  ...  are  of  glacial  origin. 

J.  CroH,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  VH. 


brie,  also 
•ftrAe^brt 

given  by  Bosworth,  rests  on  a  doubtful  trans- 
lation of  a  single  passage),  ~  OFriee.  brok,  pi. 
brik,  =  D.  brock = MLG  .brok,  IA).  brook  =  Ollli. 
bnioh,  MHO.  brooch,  G.  bruch  =  Icel.  brok,  pi. 
brakr,  breeches  (Sw.  bracka,  breeches,  brok, 
naut.,  breeching),  =  ODan.  brog,  breeehes,  hose, 
Dan.  brog,  naut.,  breeching.  Cf.  I*  ftroorr,  pi., 
breeches  (>  It.  braca  =  Sp.  Pg.  braga  aa  Pr. 
brat/a  =  OF.  braic,  breeches,  V.  braie,  a  awnd 
dling-band.  >  E.  frrnyO  and  ftrm7.  q.  v.),  regard- 
ed as  of  Celtic  origin;  ef.  Bret,  brnges;  but  the 
Oael.  Ir.  brigin,  breeches,  is  perhaps  from  E. 
The  relation  of  the  Tent,  forms  to  the  Celtio  is 
uncertain.)  If.  Breeches. 
Thyn  olde  frrseeA,  CAaurer,  Pardoner'*  Tale,  L  WO, 
That  you  might  lUIl  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  *toln  Uie  iVeecA  fn»m  I  An  outer. 

5»a*.,  3  lieu.  VI.,  v.  S. 
8.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind.— 8.  The 
hinder  part  of  anything;  specifically,  the  mass 
of  metal  behind  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  or  the 
part  of  a  small  arm  back  of  the  barrel,  including 
the  rear  of  the  latter  in  breech-loaders.- — 4. 
A'aut.,  the  angle  of  a  knee-timber,  the  inside  of 
which  is  ealled  the  fAronf. 
breech  (brech),  r.  [<  fcrere*,  n.l  I.  trans.  1. 
To  put  into  or  clothe  with  breeches. 


breathe. 

breathing-mark  (bre'THlng-rottrk),  n.  1.  In 
music,  a  small  mark  (*, ',  or  >  )  placed  above  a 
vocal  score,  indicating  the  point  at  which  the 
singer  may  properly  take  breath. —  2.  Same  as 
itpiritu*. 

breathing-place  (bre'TUing-pHs).  n.  1.  A 
place  where  fresh  uir  can  be  breathed;  a  vent. 


true. ; 

prob.  of  Celtic  origin :  cf.  Tlapl.  braighdeaeh,  a 
horse's  collar,  brtiigktican,  a  cow's  or  calf*  col- 
lar, =  Ir.  brtiighdcan,  a  collar,  Oael.  braideait, 
a  little  collar,  dim.  of  braid,  a  horse-collar,  a 
brechain,  =  Ir.  braid,  a  collar,  <  Oael.  Ir.  bra- 
gkad,  neck,  throat,  windpipe.]  A  oollar  for  a 
work-horse.  [Scotch.] 


youngest  boy  waa  br-tehri,       Marnulnv.  HfaL  Eng., 
Have  I  not  shaved  my  people,  and  hcree**,!  thcniT 

Laitinr,  IVh-r  lite  Ureal. 
2.  To  cover  to  the  breeeh  or  hilt.  [Bare.] 

There,  the  inurtherere, 
Stccp'd  In  the  evlniifa  of  their  trail.-,  their  .laKjrer* 
I  nmanncrly  !<rv.eA VI  with  gore.   A'A<i*..  MaclRrth.  II.  1 
I  Vartons  other  reading*  and  Inti  rpre tatloii-.  >ui  Ii  at  reeea- 

'''Vby'sh  ^'"''n^''^"'*^' tt*1' h,r'' 


Digitized  by  Google 


3.  To  whip  on  the 
Jlmd  not  a  coiirt«-.imi 

whllal  hi'  went  to  Mill  whan.  1  think,  In 
lie  Woulil  hint*  hrtr<he>i  lue. 

/W»rt  TViyfor  (loin,  II'i:  huth  Lmt  hi.  Pearl,  it. 

4.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  breech :  as,  to  brrech 
a  gun- — 5.  To  fasten  by  a  breeching. 

II.  in  tin >i*.  To  suffer  whipptngoti  the 
I  am  m.  (or/rAiVj  acholar  In  th.'  trhoola. 

■SAaa-..  T.  of  the  S.,  HI.  1. 
breech-band  (briV-h'baud),  n.   Snrao  as  brrtch- 
3. 

breech-barTOW  (brech'bar'o),  a.  A  large  high 
truck  used  in  moving  bricks  in  a  brick-vard. 

breech-block  (breeh'blok).  «.  A  movable piece 
at  the  breech  of  a  breech-loadlug  gun,  which 
is  withdrawn  for  the  insertion  of  the  charge 
and  closed  before  firing,  to  receive  the  impact 
of  the  recoil.  Sec  brt*ch~mtchanuto,  also  cut 
under  breetk-lowler. 

breech-clout  ibreoh'klout),  n.  The  cloth  cov- 
ering the  breech,  worn  by  American  Indiana 
and  other  uncivilized  )>eopleH. 

breeches  (brich'ez,  formerly  and  still  oeeasion- 
ally  bre'ehez),  n.  pi,  [<  ilK.  breebe,  brrchr*, 
til.,  usually  brrchr,  ?»rrcA,  also  hrrkr,  brrk  (>  Sc. 
brtrku,  breik,  etc.) :  ace  brtrrh,  itself  pi.]  1.  A 
bifurcated  garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the 
body  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  or,  in  some 
cases,  only  to  mid-thigh.—  2.  I*'hs  properly, 
trousers  or  iiantaloona.  -  Breeches  Bible.  Dibit. 

To  wear  the  breechaa,  to  uauru  the  authority  of  the 
huahwml.  aakl  uf  a  wife. 

Children  rule,  ot.l  mrn  go  to  fc  h.N.l.  t 
b~~>.r.  /I»rt..».,  Anal,  of  M.I..  Tu  the 

—  Syn.  Se*,  lrr-H#err. 

breeches-buoy  (brieh'ez-boi),  a.  In  the  life- 
saving  service,  n  name  (riven  to  an  apparatus, 
like  a  abort  pair  of  breeches,  moving  on  a  rope 
stretched  front  a  wreck 
to  the  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  per- 
sons from  the  wreck. 

breeching  (brich'ing), 

a.  [Verbal  n.  of  brerck, 
r.]  1.  A  whipping  on 
the  breech. 

I  »1ew  the  prince  with  Aria- 

tarchut  eyes, 
W'IiiwIimAh  wcrcnaaf.rereA- 
iiwl  In  n  l«>y. 
lfurf..ir»  («ii./  St«tkn'<*r'\ 
IKdw.  Ill 

2.  Hard,  clotted  wool 
on  the  buttocks  of  a 
sheep.—  3.  That  part 
of  a  horse's  harness 
which  passes  round  its 
breech,  and  which  ena- 
ble, it  to  back  the  vehi- 
cle to  which  it  is  har- 
nessed. The  breeching 
is  connected  by  straps 
to  the  saddle  and  shaft' 
Imntl.  See  cut  under  Arirnr.««. — 4.  In  nnnil 
fiun..  a  strong  rope  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
easenbel  of  a  gun  and  fastened  to  holts  in  the 
ship's  hide,  to  check  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when 
it  is  fired.— 8.  A  bifurcated  smoke-pipe  of  a 
furnace. 

breochlng-bolt  (hrich'ing-bolt).  a.  A  bolt  in  a 
ships  side  to  which  the  breeching  is  fastened. 

breeching-hook  <bnch'ing-huk).  ».  A  curved 
hook  on  the  shafts  of  a  carriage  to  which  the 
breeching  of  the  harness  is  secured. 

breecbing-loop  (hrich'ing-lop).  n.  y'nnl.,  a 
lisip  of  metal  formerly  east  on  the  breech  of 
guns,  through  which  the  breeching  was  passed. 

breech  less  (breeh'les),  a.  Without  breeches; 
hence,  naked. 

It.-  >h  k.i  l.y  |li.-  laic  ft  re.  ami  twel ',•»*.  1 1>  me  ~-mc>t.'. 

M„it,  ,un„.-.  \  \:  k.  T.  H.X,  L  1«ML 

breech-loader  (bro.-h'lo  rdcr),  n.    A  (irearm 

loaded  at  the  breech.  Tin-  t.-on  o  u..-nr;all>  .  .  iitln..| 
I. •  an.jtLl  iinn*.  sh.-llor  u...|  In  1iiiiiU|<«  o|  Li.  sal,  tarvi- 
gun*  Is-inu  luulally  r.  f.  rr.xl  bin  t*ii->.-h  ii*Llit,'i  .-.inn,,,. 
The  .arll.-tl  Knr.ip.-nn  Itrearma  wi  t.-  r.nt.Le  to  leiol  at  tlo. 
hr^eeh  ;  hut  iia  *-,->n  a>  a.  num. y  .-f  aim  iilnl  Uirnf  intuit 
ai  r.1  .It'mitiilt-ii  tlua  i-Un  w.u  utiHiiil.UH'.l,  th>-  nn  .  Imni- 
cal  n},|ij.ini- < .  <<f  [Jh-  ,lty  >)>il  ie it  ;ilV<tr  <<r  ^<  ruiatr  tlttinie 
aii'l  ,jU],  *  WiTki.-iK  .it  tti,  tin  i  il-jitr.  •-,  Slt,r,  iiti-'iit  Isln. 
hew  t.'T.  tin  •  ,-ti  lomlint'  flT.-aniLa  li.tvc  h*N  ri  maile  ail.". 
fu  ly,  .triil  hJive  ^rn.liutly .  ninii  uir, ,  «*.-fierat  ii*c  f. »T  all  |mr* 
Kapl-ht  v ' if  rtrlJik-, .  mm  ,it  i  lf  aiiiuif.ah  t .  1.  >»v  rvtj  ilat- 
nn  in  of  ill.-  niiwilc  t.i  tli.-  h..|e,  <•».  In-lliiu  wlmli.t.  .  are  the 
a.)vu:itA|i-'t  nf  thlt  fonu  uf  ami     Set:  i:ut»  urt.lrr  rtjtr. 

breech-loading  (breeh'lo  ding),  <i.  Receiving 
the  charge  ni  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle  : 
applied  t,i  tirciirtns:  as  :i  Imub-UmiUnfi  rifle. 

(lire.  li'mek'ft-ni/.m),  >i. 
in  the  breech  of  a  gun ; 


f.7-4 

Rpecifically.  the  mechanical  derice  for  opening 
and  elosing  the  breech  of  a  gim  in  loading  and 
firing.    See  f'rrai.  lure. 


l-trftl.  cm*  ftnd 
i.  C. 


Bfe*T;be*-buo7, 

Also  called  firci 


The  parts 


3.  To  cause  ;  oi  cnsion  ;  produce  :  originate. 

Wliat  inline 
I  have  tiestuw  J.  t.j  ^r^.vrthl-  |il>  -u  lit  (»  an* 

>•<..!(.,  :'  Hill.  IV.,  It.  '.'. 

I  hniKiur  phll' iwilihii  nil  Iristnn  t  i.-ln.  Itli'l  l-k's-.j  tliv  wild 
■Mdl  brii  Ban*  Sir  I:  Sn/aey,  Apul.  tar  lVwlrie. 

V.  ,  ii  trti.  ii  1.  r  tititli  jir.-v.tiln  tlinnluheilt, 
TlK)  s»..:ir  It.  till  nrllnuan.'.-  >  <<fl.  a  ,|..iil.t. 

f  'i.  ii  /v^,  l  urti  rnntlolt, 
I:it.'miH-r.inri'  ami  lnil  Intlniiitit*.  Ttili-trin. 

4.  To  prisluct  :  l>e  the  native  place  of:  as.  a 
pond  hrnflu  fish:  a  northern  country  brttiU  a 
race  of  stout  men. 

Hall,  f.iri  lini  ti.imtiT! 
Whom  certain  tin  s,  towith  «hml.  >  .lei  n.-ter  hmr\. 

,1/ ■«.,».  <  .m.n..  1.  _w. 

Wliy  iteth  Afrka  lir^ej  »i  many  v.-n  ini..u»  tienatt.  In-- 
Un.l  iMKM.-f  Hurt.  , i  Aunt,  .if  Mrl..  )>.  213. 

Tin-  Larren  »..|l  .l.» :«  ni-t  Or.r-(  f.  v.  I-,  t r..i-,.| llk-ir». 

or  ac-t |.i..ti*.  /.Wr-n.i.  i'..iiiisu«iitl-.ti. 

6.  To  bring  up  :  nurse  and  f.-ster  ;  take  .  are  of 
during  the  period  of  growth :  as.  Ixirn  ami  tV*tf. 

Vounu  An-ha., 
A  hoy  na  ««,  i  t  m  Y  iie  ij;  my  hrtidier  hr',d<  him. 
My  iiuUc  lirotti'T  Hruki  *<r^ytt  him  n.-lil). 

FU'fhrr,  loyal  Sul.Jerl,  T.  T. 
Ah  \  wretc-hi-il  ni^  '  to  futci.  at.-ne-  ilecrt'i-.l 
To  hrlnii  thee  forth  i»llh  |nuu,  wlih  care  to  frrref. 


breeding 

6.  To  form  by  education;  train:  as,  Ui  bnni  a 
son  to  an  occupation;  a  man  br,<\  at  a  univer- 
sity: commonly  with  up. 

To  irrrtit  uf.  the  a.>n  t.i  fotimien  aeiuv. 

HryUn.  U.  ef  Jutenal  a  Satire*. 
The  -nulc  he  frr«v,fj  tlveni  li/^  in.  L'-'k*. 

7.  To  proeurn  by  the  mating  of  parents,  and 
rear  for  use:  us.  to  bm-l  canaries;  to  brttii 
cattle  for  the  market.    Bred  out,  .n mncr.ie.1. 

TIm.  tlntill  of  maji  a  '.evil  ^s,f 
Int.i  Ivlmon  anil  monkey.      Shak  .  T. -if  A.,  I  1. 
Well  bred,  hanuu  luaiinem:  »ell  in»tm,  t.-,1 : 

hia  actlulia  -Iki»  llllll  1.1  lie  urll  iVrJ.    See  tfrii  bre,!. 
A  Rentlentan  uefi  ti/nl,  ami  ,,f  pul  name. 

-SA«t..  ;  Hen.  IV..  t.  1. 
I  have  |>M  *ecn  a  c.ilil.ler  [III  I'arta]  whn  I*  not  >"(rr 
all  icenlleluan 
.Vurfney  Smith.  To  Us.  Sy.lney  Smith. 
-■Byn.  1.  To  irenerate     B.  To  nourlah.  nurture-  —  a.  Ti> 
ednrate.  ai'hisil,  .!>—  tj.lhie     7.  To  ralm'. 

U.  intra**.  1.  To  beget,  or  bear  offspring; 
young:  be  fruitful:  used  tigurutively 


Tt,-  IXuKill  Dree,'.  Mr, li 

Hre«h.M'^:k  »•:#-!.'■!  Ami  •llti.lt.wr,  t 
enAtri^trtn.tue-tatr  .ttecil  nut  I.,  r*tr^e-t.  .4 
lOnnill.  hy  m.^ri.^.n.-  h  brte,  h  l.l  vk  .. 

breech-plece(breeh'pes).  «.  1.  The  wrougbt- 
iron  w<dde<l  coil  shioink  on  the  rear  end  of  tha 
ateel  tube*  of  the  Fraser  system  of  heavy  guns. 

2.  A  heavy  mass  of  steel  which  supports  the 
wedge  in  the  Krupp  cystein  of  guns, 
breech-pin  (brech'pin ),  n.    In  ,<?aa.,  a  mounted 
plug  screwed  into  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel 
of  a  hrcann.  in 
a  Invech  lomler  the 
|iIuk  f.sni.  Ule 
loni  of  the  char 

unb 
ii  niu 
lonua  the 
the  lM»re. 

breech  screw 

(brech'skrfi). 
Same  aa  brrrxh 
pin. 

breech-sight  (brech'sit),  a.  That  sight  of  a 
gun  which  is  placed  next  the  breech ;  the  hind 
sight. 

breech-WTench  (brech'rench),  a.  A  wrench 
employed  in  turning  out  the  breeeh-pin  of  a 
muzzle-loading  firearm, 
breed  (bred ».  r. ;  prt«t.  and  pp.  brnl,  ppr.  bnvii- 
t«</.  [<  XI K.  brntcn.  <  AS.  brfiliin.  nourish, 
cherish,  keep  warm  (—  I),  bronlrn  =  MLG.  bn>- 
itin,  l,tl.  brtxlrn  —  Ollfi.  bruotrn,  MHO.  brv- 
etrn,  (}.  briitrn,  brood,  hatch),  <  brorf,  brood: 
see  briHid,  ».,  and  ef.  brawl,  r.  lirrni  ia  relat- 
ed to  briKxl  as  fml  to  foot!.]  L  trim*.  1.  To 
procreate;  In-got  ;  engender;  hatch. 

Vet  evi  ry  timUler  hrmli  not  jona  alike. 

.sk«k.,  Til.  Attd.,  U.  S. 

2t.  To  produce  within  or  upon  the  b<sly  by 
development  or  organic  process. 

Tin- mora,,  .  .     that  <li.|  »n-r,f  the  atlk. 

-sA.ii  .  Ilthelln,  1IL  4. 


'  generally, 
they  may  ^r«r>f  atiuniinntly  In  lh«  earth,  artil  Is* 

H.-.1  till.  17. 
Where  they  mnat  Imrd  alul  liaunL 

S*ak.,  Mai  heth.  L  a. 
faat.      Siak.,  M.  of  V.ii 

U-fi)TC.  C*ir/--n/rT. 

2.  To  have  birth;  be  produced;  arise;  grow; 

develop :  as,  maggots  brrnl  readily  in  carrion. 
Aa  feater'.!  memtwra  n.t  tiut  liydeare,-, 
Till  hom-a,  ait.1  ftimh,  ami  alnetta  fall  away. 
So  will  tllli  latae  ami  etivlnua  illseonl  fter<sf. 


a. 


1  Ilea.  VI.,  ill.  1- 

i  or  young:  with  from: 
of  good  stock.— 4t.  To 


Stiak  . 

To  priK-ure  the  birth  of 
as,  to  brertl  from  a  i 
be  pregnant. 

Merry  ,  bclhit  a  yonnit  ami  ftmslia.>i  woman.  |..n*r,l  f,* 
that  the  aaw  there,  hut  wa»  aahameU  to  aik. 
Hunt/an,  lihrrtm  a  lYofrreas.  II.,  shi-|iherai. 
To  bread  In  and  In,  to  lirrssl  fr>«n  animala  of  the  aame 
au«  k  that  are  i  Una  ly  ri'laUi.1.  To  breed  true,  to  fn> 
dtar  .iftaiiriiitf  cihlliltlnit  tin-  aame  i  ham.  terl>t  In  »l  form, 
nilnr,  ami  uein  rml  .|unllll.-a  aa  Ms  |iarcnt> :  aaiil  of  alil- 
IliaU.  poultry,  etc.,  nf  pule  l^ii;,l 

breed  (bred),  a.  [<  brtt-il,  r.]  1.  A  rnce  or 
progeny  from  the  same  parents  or  stock:  enix- 
cially.  a  race  of  men  or  other  animals  having 
an  alliance  by  nativity  and  some  distinctive 
tpialities  in  common,  w'hich  are  transmitted  hy 
hereditv;  hence,  family;  extract  ion :  as,  a  brmi 
of  men  in  a  particular  country;  horses  or  sheep 
of  giKsl  brml. 

1  lirtrur  you  wltneaara, 
Twice  nitan  thouiaml  liearta  of  F.neliui.la  t«el. 

Skak.,  K  J..hn.  II.  1. 
Ttie  farmer  rai-e  of  Aran*,  the  im«*t  ilesplaed  tiy  thtir 
fellow  .-ollntoiiM'd.  tiii'l  the  ltsw.t  liar.|-fat..ri..t  llnrally 
m  wrll  «a  jilivj-t.-nlty,  of  -til  the  ItnM 

Ii.  P.  Kur<:».  n  MHitiah.  |i.  ISO. 

Hence — 2.  Sort;  kind:  in  a  general  sense. 

TtiU  courtesy  la  m>t  of  the  rlulit  InvJ. 

Sk<ik.,  Ilanilrt,  ML  t 
3t.  A  number  jiroduced  at  once;  a  hatch:  a 
brood:  as,  "above  an  hundred  at  a  brml*  S. 
lirtv. — 4t.  Increase  of  any  sort,  espetially 
interest  on  money ;  usury. 

lor  wfii  i.  .11.1  frt.  .nlnhln  take 
A  >•«■.-./  of  twrr.-n  no  Ul  t4  hl>  frteml  f 

,s*rt*„  M.  of  v.,  I.  i 

5t.  Dree<liug. 

1.  a  very  trreate  aoyle  of  rwttell,  an.l 


Sfiltr,  SUte 

_.  (bred'batl,  «.  [<  brr„l.  +  obj. 
tNiti-l,  K-]  One  who  breeds  or  incites  to  iiunr- 
rels:  us.  '•  no  tell-tale  nor  no  bm  il-bntr"  Skid., 
XI.  W.  of  W„  I.  4. 
breeder  tbre'der  I,  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
breeds,  priwreiites,  or  produces  young:  uwsl 
especially  of  the  female. 

Vou  lot  e  the  brnUr  ls-tter  than  the  male. 

Skat  .  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  I. 

2.  flue  who  educates  or  rears;  figuratively, 
that  which  rears. 

Italy  *hi!  Rem.-  liiive  Isvn  MV  Is-st  W.r./e/rf  t  the 

Wottlii.-t  III.  ii  .larAaw.  The  SettelrniWtcr. 

3.  One  who  or  thut  which  produces,  causes,  or 
brings  about:  as,  he  was  a  brttiU-r  of  dissen- 

-  i  1 1  - . 

Tllllr  I*  the  nurse  nisi  hmiter  of  all  C.-.-I 

Sk-ik  .  T  <l  ol  V..UL  1. 

4.  One  who  procures  the  birth  of  young:  .'nc 
who  raises  a  particular  breed,  as  of  animal": 
technically,  in  herd-  and  stud-books,  the  owner 
of  the  ilnt'ii  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  th.-  »ai- 
mal  recorded.  —  5t.  Same  as  brnl-tmrr. 

breeding  i bru'ding),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  brrrd.  r.] 
1.  The  act  of  generating  or  producing —2. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  or  live  stock  of  any 
particularly  by  mingling 
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breeding 

of  a  specie*  or  variety  with  another,  with  a 
riew  to  improve  the  breed.  See  crots-breediug 
and  i»-and->H. — 3.  Upbringing;  nurture;  edu- 
cation;  instruction. 

rilie  haul  h*r  tmtdina  at  ruy  father"!  charge. 

SS**.,  AH  a  Well,  II.  J. 

4.  Deportment  or  behavior  in  social  life;  man- 
ners, c*i>ocially  good  manners:  as,  good  breed- 
ing (politeness);  a  man  of  no  breeding  (that  is, 
a  very  ill-bred  man). 

A>  men  of  brrrdiutt,  aomethnea  men  of  wit, 
T  avoid  Ktr.t  errora,  mint  the  leaa  commit. 

I'ope,  Cw;  on  Crlticiam,  1.  29A 

^•wletyhla  5^^rf,^^J,^,^,u^JjJ|2u,a- 

6t.  Descent ;  extraction. 

Honest  gentleman,  1  know  Dot  your  tawfcw. 

.SAaJt,  »  H«u.  IV.,  ».  j. 
Brooding  la  Uie  Una,  breeding  from  aniinala  of  the  aame 
variety,  bat  of  different  paraitagu.  —  Byn.  1.  Oeocnrtian, 
production.    X  Railing  -  8.  Training,  diadpliue. 

breeding-cago  i  bre'ding-kaj),  n.  1.  A  eontri- 
vanee  used  by  eutomologists  for  rearing  in- 
sects in  captivity,  as  a  box  of  wire  netting,  a 
jar  covered  with*  cloth,  or  any  similar  arrange- 
ment.— 2.  A  large  cage,  with  a  box,  pan,  or 
compartment  for  a  nest,  in  which  a  pair  of 
birds  are  placed  for  breeding  in  captivity. 

breeding-pan  (bre'ding-nen),  n.  1.  A  pen  or 
inclosure,  or  a  yard  with  the  necessary  house 
for  shelter,  in  which  animals  or  poultry  are 
confined  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pure- 
bred stock. —  2.  At  exhibitions  of  poultry,  a 
certain  number  of  females,  commouly  four,  but 
sometimes  five,  shown,  together  with  a  male,  in 
competition  for  a  prute. 

breedlingt  (brSd'ling),  a.  [<  breed  +  -ling1.]  A 
native ;  an  inhabitant. 

Over  most  ml  fena,  all  the  way  observing  U»  aad  Ufe 
wbk-b  Ui«  people  of  the  place  — which.  If  they  be  bom 
there.  tt»y  do  call  tlw  Bnedtimft  of  til*  place-do  live. 

I'ryy*,  Wary,  Sept  17,  1663. 

break1,  «.  Scotch,  northern  English,  and  ob- 
solete form  of  breech. 

break3!,  ».   An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant  of 

break  or  breach* 

breeks  (brisks),  i».  pi.  Scotch  and  northern  Eng- 
lish form  of  breechei. 
I  bare  linen  trrrrkM  on.  B.  Jonim,  Uagnetlck  La*ly,  v.  I. 

breeme't,       An  old  spelling  of  bream*. 
breeme'-t,  a.    See  irim*. 

breer 1  brere  (brer),  n.  [=  brier,  q.  v.]  A  com- 
mon English  name  for  the  blackberry,  Hubus 
fruticomu,  and  the  dogrose,  Bota  eanina :  hence 
Brcrediff,  Brerecrofl,  and  other  names  of  places. 

Tlie  amoroua  birda  now  pair  In  every  brake, 
>W  and  br, 
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ftrrnt1.  Cf.  Skt.  bhramara,  a  large  black  bee, 
perhaps  from  the  same  root.]  A  gadfly;  a 
horse-fly;  specifically,  one  of  certain  strong- 
bodied  dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Taba- 
nidir-.  Then?  are  many  apeclea.  The  larvie  live  in  muutt 
ground,  ami  are  aubauujitic.  Tlie  black  tomt.  Tabanut 
ofr^lKabriclu«^  Ufc..ne  of^Ule  largeat  North  i 


ut  Summer  I  In  Vlrguiia|  ta  in  June.  July  aitd 
uiounuuly  a  cool  isrita  aaawagea  Uw  vene- 


Aod  build  their  raoaay  home*  in  ftel 

SMUy,  Adouai*,  via 

ST'2  (brer),  n.  and  r.  [Sc.]  Same  as  braird. 


'  a  6 


theiu  all  from  him  full  Hirhtly  iwept, 
i  a  &U«fet  in  heat  of  soniinera  day, 
With  liia  long  taile  the  brgtes  tinuli  away. 

Sitiurr,  V.  W.,  Vf.  t  SI. 
Run*  like  a  heifer  bitten  with  tlie  brur. 
About  tea  court  It,  Jmson,  Vcw  Inn,  t.  1. 

broeze't,  r.  i.   [<  breeze*.  ».]  To  buss. 

breeze'-1  (broz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  al«o  brize, 
brirst;  —  G.  brise  =  Dan.Arisi,  <  F.  brize,  now 
brise,  a  breeze,  an  Sp.  brisa  —  Pg.  briza,  the 
northeast  wind ;  cf .  It.  brezza,  a  cold  wind ;  pos- 
sibly same  as  bine,  q.  v.,  with  intrusive  -r.]  1. 
A  moderately  brisk  wind ;  a  movement  of  air 
not  so  strong  as  a  gale :  as,  a 
a  stiff  breae  at  sea. 

The  heat 
Autriisl,  but 
meacy  of  Uie 

S.  Cbnwe,  Flantatiotui  of  Ui«  Engllah  in  Ant«rlca 

t(16J0).  p.  6. 

Tnm  land  a  gentle  tws  anae  at  night.  Dryirn. 
2.  A  noisy  quarrel;  a  disturbance;  a  row. 
[Colloq.] 

The  marine  went  forward  and  gare  the  order;  sad  Jem- 
my, who  expected  *  brttu,  told  his  wife  to  beharo  <|Ule4ly. 

Marryot,  sjiarleyjow,  I,  xv. 

Land-tireeni,  sea-breexa,  Iweeiea  blowing  reapectirely 
frnm  tlie  land  ta  ar  over  the  aea,  and  from  tlie  aea  over 
the  land.  The  former  U  apt  U>  blow  canrclall}'  by  night, 
and  the  latter  by  day ;  and  In  wme  region*  thia  alterna. 
tion  occura  with  great  regularity,  »8ytv.  <?««*,  etc  See 
viitd,  n. 

breese3  (brer),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  breezed, 
opr.  bretsing.  [<  breeze?,  n.]  To  blow  gently. 
[Bare.  ]  -  To  breeze  up  {naui.\  to  blow  with  greater 
strength ;  frrahen. 

breeze '  (bres),  b.  f=K.  dial.  fertu'J  (q.  v.),  dust, 
rubbish,  <  F.  Art>,  rubbish,  fragments,  break- 
age, etc,  <  briscr,  break:  see  bruise  and  brazil, 
and  cf.  debris.  But  in  sense  2  perhaps  (  OH. 
brete,  cinders,  orig.  live  coals,  V.  braise,  live 
coals:  see  braisei. ]  1.  House-sweepings,  as 
fluff,  dust,  ashes,  etc.— 2.  The  material  sifted 
out  from  honse-ashes,  extensively  used  in  burn- 
ing bricks;  cinders.  [Eng.] 

breeze-fly  (brvz'fli),  n.  Same  as  breeze^. 

breeze-oven  (braz'uv'n),  n.  1.  An  oven  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  coke.— 2.  A  furnace 
designed  to  consume  breeze  or  coal-dust. 

breezy  (bre'zi),  a.    [<  ftrer^s  +  1.  Of 

the  nature  of  a  breeze ;  blowy ;  windy. 

The  tnwty  call  of  lncamae-brcaUiIng  moan. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  Fanned  with  gentle  winds  or  breexes :  as, 
the  breezy  shore. —  8.  Figuratively,  brisk ;  live- 
ly;  sprightly :  as,  a  breezy  essay. 
The  chapter  on  "Value"  ta  particularly  freab  and  fnwry. 

r*f  ^mo-fcirn,  VIII.  e". 

bregma  (breg'mjt),  «. ;  pi.  bregmata  (-ma-tii). 
(Nl».,  <  Gr.  ii)if}fi'a,  bIso/^m l.r^a,  the  front  part  of 
the  head,  sinciput^prob.  <  /f^K'^nr,  wet,  moisten ; 
perhaps  akin  to  E,  rm'N,  q.  v.]  In  nitnf.,  tlie 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures  of 
the  skull ;  the  anterior  fontanel.  It  wa*  *o  nanuil 
liocana^  In  Infanta  H  U  aoft,  tuid  was  tbonght  to  corre- 
•poiKl  with  the  moat  hunibl  part  of  Um?  brain.  Alao  writ- 
ten hrtcima  and  faiw*innj     Hoe.  cut  OJldcr  i  rUMinlwrtry. 

Bregmacaros  (brcg-mas'e-ros),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
ppiypa,  the  front  part  of  the  Ik-sA  flic  sinciput^ 
+  «'ooc ,  horn.]  A  genus  of  unucanthinu  fislies, 


brent-goose 

nrbitala,  terminal  month,  jugular  ventrala  ahoormallr 
developed,  an  occipital  ray,  a  contlnnxuadunMl  no  nxwtly 
nnnflnnt  to  the  caiKtal  purt».in,  and  an  mial  nearly  Mmllar 
to  the  long  diiraal.  Itie  leu  kntmu  apcclca  arw  of  amall  aise, 
and  ninabltanU  of  the  high  or  deep  aeaa ;  their  nvareat  rcl- 
atlvea  are  auppoaed  to  be  the  oodn>>t.i^ 

bregmata,  ».    Plural  of  bregma. 

bregmatic  (breg-mat'ik),  a.  [<  bregma(t-)  + 
-ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bregma :  as,  breg- 
matic tension. 

brehoa  (bre'hon),  «.  [<  Olr.  brithem,  a  judge, 
Ir.  Gael,  breitheamh,  a  jttdge,  <  Olr.  bretb,  Ir. 
Gael.  ftrrifA,  f.,  Olr.  Ir.  fcrdfA,  m.,  judgment,  de- 
cision.] One  of  the  ancient  hereditary  judges 
of  Ireland,  similar  to  those  of  Scotland  during 
its  Celtic  period. 

In  the  territories  of  each  sent.  Judge*,  railed  brehoM, 
arid  taken  out  of  certain  fanilllea,  aat  with  primeval  alm- 
ollcity  on^turfro  henchca  In  tome  conapk-uoua  aituatlbit, 

,t  on»t  Hlrt..  III.  SSD. 

f  lawa  of  IrelaiHL 
mil  developed  by  the 
Ml  early  period  ill  cer- 
aa  Brthvn  TraeH.  Of 
.SerarAua  Mar,  or  Croat 
Id.  by  nine  "  pillar*  of 
if  St  Patrick ;  and  the 


Bretion  laws,  the  ancient  ayatem 
Ttieae  lawa,  urigUiatiy  unwrilU'n.  a 
brebuDa,  were  largely  eflibodted  at  a 
tain  ancient  writings  known  now  t 
Uieae  two  have  been  tnutalatcil :  the 
Book  i>f  the  Law.  coinpllrd.  It 
Erin."  under  the  auperintende 


of  two  of  the  mn.t 
and  the  "  learned 
ila  »y»teiii  ol  law  waa  not  entirely  anper- 
la.a  aittug  the  native  Iriah  unUI  about 


lug  tlie  wlado 
'  Royal  t  cnuac " 


Bonk  •</  Aicill.  Culitall 
famuUR  brehona.  tlie  ' 
Cvnufaelah." 
aed«l  by  , 
insn. 

breithanptlte  (brit'houp-tit),  n.  [After  the 
German  mineralogist  J.  A.  V.  Breithanpi  (1791- 
1S73).]  An  antiraonide  of  nickel  occurring  in 
hexagonal  crystals  and  also  in  massive  forms. 
It  has  a  oopjter-red  color  and  brilliant  metatllio 
luster. 

broltoline  (bri'td-lin),  n.  [Named  for  the  in- 
ventor, L.  ifrrt'f.  J  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  family,  having  five  metal  strings  and 
a  compass  somewhat  lower  than  a  viola.  It  is 
fastened  upon  a  tabic,  like  a  zither,  and  played 
with  a  bow. 

breloque  (bre-lok').  «•  [F. ;  origin  uncertain.] 
A  seal,  locket,  charm,  or  other  small  trinket  or 
article  of  jewelry  attached  to  a  i 

bremet,      Hee  or»'m». 

bremelyt,  adv.   See  brimly. 

Bremen  blue,  green,  etc.  See  the  i 

bremlyt,  adv.   »ee  brimly. 

bren'l  (bren),r.  [<  ME.  brennen,  the  i 
of  fmrai,  q.  v.]    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  va- 
riant of  tarsi. 

tluaoly  the  wicked  flaroa  hla  howela  brrnl. 

Spcnier,  F.  Q.,  III.  ril.  lfl. 

The  Komalnee  thla  Nlgbt  (C'andlemaa  Day]  went  ahont 
the  City  of  Rome,  with  lurr  hea  aiwt  <  'andlea  hreMoin.it  in 
Worship  of  thla  Woman  febrile,  for  hope  to  have  the 
more  Help*  and  Siu-coure  or  her  tonne  Vara. 

J.  Brawl,  In  Bourne  a  Pop.  Antli).  O'VTX  P-  SS4. 

bren2!,  ».  An  obsolete  variant  of  bran*.  Chan- 
cer. 

brennage  (bren'tjj),  ».  [<  OF.  brenage  (ML. 
brenagtum),  <  6rcn,  MIj.  bretmivm,  bran:  see 
6ra»i.]  In  old  late,  a  tribute  or  composition 
which  tenants  paid  to  their  lord  in  lieu  of  bran 
which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  for  his 
hounds. 

brenninglyt,  adv.  Burningly ;  ardently.  Chau- 
cer. 

brent1  (brent),  a.    [=  oronft,  q.  v.]    1.  Steep; 
upright;  straight;  high.— 2.  Smooth:  unwrin- 
'  to  tho  brow. 


kled :  applied  I 

Yimr  botmfe  brow  waa  l»rrNf. 


[Scotch.] 
Burnt,  John  Andenoa. 


a,  larva  i  ».        1  t.  im«^   i  All 

breeze1  (brez),  n.  [Also  »-ritteti  brre/w,  early 
mod.  E.  brize.  brizze,  brisr,  brie»r,  <  ME.  brese, 
<  AS.  ftrevfaa,  br/riscj  (only  in  glosses),  a  gadfly ; 
not  found  in  other  tongues,  and  supposed  to 
be  an  irreg.  reduction  of  'brimsa  (also  cited 
as  AS.,  but  not  well  authorized:  see  brimse, 
brimsey)  =  MP.  ftrewi.se.  I),  brems  =  ORG.  bri- 
uttaau,  MHO.  brinuc,  G,  bremse  =  ODan.  brimte, 
bremse,  Dan.  bremse  =  Sw.  brums,  a  horse- 
flv;  also  (without  the  formative  -rf)  bream  = 
OHO.  bremn,  MHG.  G.  ftrenre,  MD.  bremme  (see 
breamS);  so  named,  perhaps,  from  its  buzzinic: 
cf.  AS.  bremmait,  roar,  (HIG.  ftrriainn.  MHG. 
ftremcn,  roar,  bur.x,  MHO.  (}.  ftr«ntwrn,  D.  frrom- 
,  buzz,  grumble,  Ufremere,  roar:  see 


containing  a  few  small  pelagie  species,  and 
representing  in  some  Bystcms  a  Jutnily  Itreg- 
maccrntida. 

bregmacerotid  (breg'm»-se-rot'id).  ft.   A  fish 
of  the  family  liregmacerotida-. 
Bregmacerotid*  (breg'tna-se-rofi-do).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Kreqmaccro*  {-rot-)  +  -i>/<r.]    A  family 
of  gadoid  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  llreg- 
.^Thcy^have  a  robuat  rauilal  .portion  truncate 


Her  fair  brent  hrow,  ammth  aa  th'  unrunklcil  deep 
When  a'  Uie  wind*  arc  in  their  cave*  nxU-trp,  iiammy. 

bretlt2  (brent),  n.    Same  as  brent-gtiose. 

brenta  (bren'tft),  «.  [It.]  An  Italian  liquid 
measure,  generally  equal  f  o  «l«>ul  IS  or  19  ptl- 
lous.  But  Uie  brvi.u  of  t'r.ma  <u  only  l'A  l  iiltt.l 
States  gallona,  ami  the  lirtnta  i4  K<mie  waa  The 
last  waa  unite  evceptlnuaL 

brente  (bren'te),  ii.  [<t.  6r™fn.]  A  Swiss 
liquid  measure,  varying  in  capacity  from  10.31 
to  17.00  gallons. 

brent-fox  (brent'foks),  «.    See  brant-fox. 

brent-goose  (brent'gfis),  n.  [Also  brant-goose 
aud  hriind-g>»inr,  often  shortened  to  brent,  brant, 
G,  lirrntgaNS  (>  proh.  It.  ftroNfo);  all  due  to  Icel. 
branttgiiH  (=  Sw.  brnuiltpas  =  I>an.  brandgaa*  *, 
<  f/rrtii*fr  (=  Sw.  Dun.  £r<jmf  =  E.  brand:  with 
reference  prob.  to  the  color;  cf.  bra»t-f<>x)  + 
7<w  =  Sw.  =  Dsn.  gaas  =  E.  goose. J  The 
brent  or  brant,  a  goose,  Itirnirla  brenta,  of  tho 
family  Anntitlir,  inhabit  ing  most  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  It  U  smaller  than  mint  setae,  mid 
hnd  llie  htHif.  iK-ck,  and  bill  black,  the  neck  with  patcbea 

of  amiUl  *,!'lt*,*tt^{^'[':  \"^|rti^d«'l''liTmtulM''  ^'tti 
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bretesae  bre-tes'),  a.  [OF.  bretftse,  F.  hrettVhe. 
bretetehe,  the  battlenientsof  a  wall.  etc.:  see  hrt  t- 
tiee,  brntrtre,  the  reg.  K.  form  of  the  wont]  In 
medie-rnl  fort. :  ya)  A  tower  nf  timber  of  several 
stories,  crenelated,  luopholed,  and  fitted  with 
other  contemporary  devices  for  offense  ami  de- 
fense. It  differed  from  the  belfry  in  that  it  «u 
fixed  instead  of  movable.  (6)  A  construction  of 
timber,  of  a  mow  or  less  temporary  character, 
projecting  from  a  wall,  etc..  especially  over  a 
gateway  or  ft  pawnw,  which  by  its  aid  could 


la.  [C 


of  the 


/ST  A 


m,  lir* ,  .  f,  i'u[.a  .  .  Iciulf  !Mtlr  ;  rf.  htail  c<  m.tlc  l»ce!le-  r. 
Ant  y,M  nf  in*!*  ^i.t-qn.,  ;  /,  Ir^  ,a  l»r, >  ,  ^.  h«^1  nf  laria.  frccl 

,  *,  •->«■('••     J,,*a  ,  <,l»tw.in      l„r»a.  r.  roaaiLMe  l>rv* 
*.  Wi««ilU  i.f  Ltrt*  ,  i'.  lic»J  .if  lar**.  fn,m  t-«nraia  ;  nKlafUxly 
nf  ilnrul  Tt#".    ;  Vvrtval  llim         7o,!<;r*[  Wfrv- 

the  it*  tift*  /?rv«fAua  haa  Wn  aetitirateol  Into  ntimeruna 
irehera.  lltlly  one  «lHc|te,  BrmthHt  t/VupaifiV*)  minutu* 
1 1  Turn,  mtiuhit*  Dir.  wiffn  portion  of  Hi-  I  tdted  sutea. 
Too  l»rva  iH.rro  Into  tlx-  hard  wood  <>(  mttrin,  usually 
after  theac.  hare  Wft  felled.    The  male*  aro  Trry  piujcov 

01.  Mui,    Aim  Hrmtus 

2.  A  genua  of  geese,  proposed  by  SundeTall  in 
1H7.1  to  replace  /frusta.    [Not  in" use. J 

Ibrent'nu).  a.    A  Scotch  form  of 


BrentUB  (hren'tiwl,        Sameaa  Brenthu*,  1. 

breqaet-chain  (bre-kef  chan),  n.  [Said  to  lx? 
named  after  a  celebrated  French  watchmaker 
named  firitfurt,  but  influenced  by  F.  briquet,  a 
little  chain.)  A  short  watch-guard  or  chain 
to  which  the  watch-key  ia  sometimes  attached ; 
a  fol>-chaiii. 

brere,  »■    See  bretr1. 

br6slilet  ( bra-r.e-la' },  n.  [F.,  bra7.il :  see  bratit.l 
•  as  bra:ib  tto. 

r,  bressummer  (hres'mu-er,  -um-cr), 
w.    Corruptions  of  hrrst-tmrnmer. 
brest"  threat \  w.     If.  An  olnolete  spelling  of 
brnmt.—  2.  In  arc*.,  a  torus.    [Ham  or  ob*o- 
lete.l 

brest-t  ibre-1 !,  r.  rind  n.  An  obsolete  variant 
of  lmr*t. 

brest-summer,  breast-summer  i  brest '  sum'- 

i-r'i.  n.  In  nrrl,.,  a  summer  or  beam  placed 
horizontally  U>  support  an  upper  wall  or  parti- 
tion. .1-  the  beam  over  H  *ho|>-wllldoW  :  11  lilltel. 
Corruptly  written  hrptsomer,  bremntmmer. 
bret  I  bret),  n.  [E.  dial.,  var.of  fcirf,  bnrt;  origin 
unknown,  ('f.  >iri/-.]  A  local  Kniflii.li  name  (in 
Cornwall!  of  the  brill,  and  also      the  turln.t. 


\tx  the  autumn.    TJivTr  *rr  »ctr 

-r  -mjm.J   1.  «.  A  beetle  or  the  g 
IL  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  C 

hrenthid  (breu'thid),  «.  A 
11  v  HrenthiiUr. 

Brenthida  (bren'thl-de).  ».  pi.  [N7<.,  <  Bira- 
Ihng  +  -i<t<r.~]  A  family  of  rhyuebophorous  co- 
leopterous inaects,  related  to  "the  (  arr«/»<!MiV<<r. 
They  »rii  ,.|  nil  rlontfatc  t.>rm.  ruid  haTf  ]>mn  inouU  and 

^nv.iilll'onii  Rtiti  iiiin-. ^  The  gcn<r»^»re  nimirmiuv^ 

an  unknown  water-bird  ;  also,  with  var.  ilpivtor, 
applied  to  a  singing  bird.  ]  1 .  A  genus  of  anout- 
beetles,  remarkable  for  the  exeesaive  length 
ami  narrowness  of  the  body.  Ttw  t«k  m  tlw  '.• 

mnlr  i>  lmitf  ami  ttllt  iMu  ;  In  llir  mule.  »Jnirt.  with  til-  man 
dltil<»  at  tllm  Hp  mm  ti  IiHire  .tt-vrH"'''  •»''  UCflitloiial 
■i.  Th.'  iiuinnriou  »i»-.  lc»,  n»«Uf  truplcal,  .•<«i»iltul* 
a  dutinct  laniily  of  rhyii,  tu>i>»iuruu»  twcllm,  and 


be  more 


breviary 

breV»  fbr*v),  a.  [<  It.  hrn-e  =  F.  fcrrW,  f.  (br,f, 
m.),  <  h.  hn-TM,  short :  see  hrvf.]  1.  In  m«yir: 
id)  The  third  variety  of  note  u»od  by  medieval 
inuKii-iftiib.  having  one  half  or  one  thinl  lb- 
vfthio  or  duration  of  a  long  note,  or  tmu/ti ;  its 
form  wh.i  kaa|  .  ib)  III  modern  notation,  the 
longest  note  uaed,  having  double  the  duration 
of  a  semibreve.  It.  I,»rm  It  elUi.r  Ic3  ..r  ka  II 
,«\  lira  raivli,  iinrr  thr  M-milir\oi'  nr  »h<il"  oM.  l>  mm- 
ni.inl)  r.uantr.1  a»  tin-  lunsi-at  note  licriraaary.  »»il  aa  Uk 
nUuidatil  tu  <lm  h  all  oIIut  leit.a  f  Ik-  n  dnnl. 
2t.  In  late,  a  writ;  a  brief. —  8.  In  irnti«<;  and 
printing,  a  mark  (-)  used  to  indicate  that  tha 
vowel  over  which  it  is  placed  is  short. —  4f.  In 
jiros.,  a  short  syllable. 

Corrector  of  t>rvtva  and  longc*.  Halt,  Klfh.  III.,  ajv  x 
6.  [<  F.  bnf,  fem.  brirt ,  abort ;  from  their  abort 
tails.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ant- 
thrushea  of  the  family  Pitfuffr.  Also  called 
OrncAynrr.  See  /<rrje*»«r»i*,  'J. 
brevet,  r.  t.  [<  ME.  brtrcn  (=  MI),  brierrn  = 
OIIG.  frriercn  =  Icel.  brefa),  <  ML.  brrruirr. 
write  down,  narrate,  prop,  note  in  brief,  <  L. 
fcrert>,  brief,  whenco  ftrcrr,  E.  bru  f,  a  writinc, 
a  brief:  see  lircvr,  n.,  brief,  n.  and  v.,  and  6rr- 
ruitc.]    1.  To  write  down;  deacribe. 

A«  hit  la  brnxMi  In  Ui«  tiett  bokf  ot  roiiiaunn'. 

.  *'«i->f,  I.  »tl 


2.  To. 
Til*  ( 


nit  hmu. 
.rf«yr,  L  £ 


through  machic 

dutiu^uuhed  from  tMrJin.,  In  that  the  latter  forma  a  con. 
tlniMua  iralli  ry  ,  r,iiriilng  a  wall  „r  a  tower,  while  the  fur 
nier  are  iv  lat^l  on  three  aldi  a. 
bretesse  i  bre-te-aa' ),  a.  [Pp.  of  OF.  'bretetfer, 
bri  trjichcr,  provide  with  battlements,  <  oref/asr, 
fcrt  tciehe,  etc. :  see  bretesnr.  J  In  Aer.,  battled  on 
both  aides,  the  projections  coming  opposite  each 
other:  aaid  of  a  bend,  a  fesse,  or  the  like.  Also 


In  her.. 


I  (bre-tesf),  a 

tfjut. 

bret^TOdf,  <i.    [ME.,  also  bretti^d,  pp.,  equiv. 

to  bretttxsti,]    Fiirn!slie<l  with  a  bretesiu'. 
bretfolt,  'I.    [ME.,  also  brer<\tul,  <  orrrrf  k<  AS. 

bnrrt,  breonl,  top.  brim:  see  hrairil)  +  -/«'.] 

Brimful:  am  "brrtM  of  pardouii*,"  C*<ii«ciT, 

Gen.  Prol.  toC.  T..  1.  687. 
brethelt,  ».    A  variant  of  brotken. 
bretherhedet,  n.    An  old  form  of  brotherhood. 

Clmucrr. 

brethren  (breTH'ren),  a.  Plural  of  brother.  See 
phrases  under  brother. 

bretiset,  ft.    Same  as  brcUsse. 

Breton  fore* 'o"),  a.  and  n.  [F..  a.  nndn.;  nit. 
same  as  BriUm,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Kelating  to  Brit- 
tany or  Bretagne,  a  former  province  in  north- 
western France,  or  to  the  language  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

Iterc  on  the  Itrrtnn  atrand  ! 

BrttfH,  not  llnu.iL    rrniapion,  Mand,  nlv. 

IL  «.  1.  A  native  of  Brittany.— 2.  The  na- 
tive language  of  Brittany ;  Armorie  (which  see). 

brett  (bret),  a.   [Perhaps  from  the  proper  name 
Hrt  tt.  ]  A  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a  calash 
top  and  seat*  for  four  besides  the  driver's  seat. 
tl.  Kniyht. 

brettesse,  «.    See  bretesse. 

brettlce  (bret'is),  n.    Same  aa  brattiee. 

Bretwalda  (bret'wol-<lSi,  n.  [AS.  Hretvalda. 
otherwise  Hryten-,  Bretcn-raida,  -iceaidti,  a  title 
of  uncertain  meaning,  occurring  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxou  Chronicle  (  a.  u.  S27 > ;  <  lire t,  otherwise 
Urtft.  sing,  of  Ilrrttnn,  /fry ffri.it,  Britons,  or  Jlri/- 
tru,  Britain  (but  this  isdisputed',  +  -letnldn  (in 
eomp.),  n  ruler.  <  .r/./(.//fn,  nile:  we  hk/.I.I  A 
title  sometime*  applied  toun  Angl<>-Saxon  king 
whose  atipremney  over  some  or  all  of  the  other 
kingdom^  was  acknowledged.  The  nuturu  of 
this  supremacy  ih  unknown. 

It  wu  to  tljeM--  «  n|ilMitJ«  thatCi  awlln  oued  that  dignity 
■  'f  flrrurai.fi,  w hi.  li  t.IK-  l.,-ti  r>-  linn  ha.l  goinej  tiy  Uui 
*U'»lnicll-,ti  i  f  Anitrrtda 

C.  Elton,  (nigtna  of  Eng.  Ubt,  p.  ari. 

breunerlte  (liroi'm  r  it),  m.  [After  Count  lirru- 
nrr  of  Austria.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  the 
I'lirlmiintoh  hi'  i!i:iL'tio>-iii!ii  and  iron,  wlntiih. 
and  after  exposure  brownish,  in  color.  It  <»viir» 
naoally  In  rlioml-'be.lral  *:r>»titla,  and  u  tnterrneillatr  Imi* 
twivli  the  rholliUih'.Htral  eurtnrtiAtea  ill  :uatrlieaiu;u  <iuan- 
ueatU)  and  Iron  (alderiUr), 


.S*,r  foliei]tf*i#  ilMif  fA<  ,}r\ 

terinabook;  bewk;  brie 

Ike  ot  Ul«  cochyn  thalle  alle  tin 
id^r  ./  t 

At  eonntyn^  atuarito  ta'hallr  ben, 
1  ylle  alle  he  brrwt  of  wax  no  grrne, 
•  rjltai  in  to  bokea,  wtth-out  let, 
Tliat  be  fore  in  UbuU  haae  hen  aett. 

&»Aee«  Bcok  (E.  E.  T.  8-),  p.  31& 

3.  To  tell ;  sav. 
Drew  ft.  thl  name.  Ki»i  Aluaumter.  p.  X 

brevet  (bre-vef),  ft.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ftrrtyf,  a  let- 
ter of  indulgence^  OF.  brietrt.  F.  brrret  (MI,. 
fcrrt'Wuni),  a  commission,  license,  etc.,  lit.  a 
short  writing,  dim.  of  OF.  brief,  F.  brrf,  a  writ- 
ing: see  brief.]  T,  a.  If.  A  letter  of  authority; 
a  commission. 

I  Wol  ito  fm-he  my  box  with  my  !re»ie»t« 
Ami  a  buUe  with  btrailopea  lettrea. 

I'trrt  rtmrmtn  fB),  t.  AO. 

2.  In  the  British  and  American  armies,  a  com- 
mission to  an  officer  which  promotes  him  to  a 
higher  rank,  without  conferring  a  right  to  re- 
ceive corresponding  advance  in  pay.  In  iin-ai 
Britain  It  i|ii«  not  ileaceml  lower  than  the  rank  of  captain, 
lioraaceml  lihnVrthan  tbat  of  llenU'liaiil-eolimel.  anil  con- 
fera  Ihv  rlitht  to  a  correal* ■tnillkK'  a4lvanev  in  eomioamL 
In  the  t'nitcil  Htatca  army  It  eitcmla  frtitn  the  rajik  >>f  Sr*t 
Ibuteiiant  to  that  ot  llditriiant'ire neral.  t*ut  stv,«  no 
advanced  cominaiid  <  xeeiit  tiy  Riieclal  aiaijminent  <-f  Ilia 
en-alileiit,  BrvveU  are  i+infem«d  by  and  with  the  talilre 
and  coftarnt  of  the  .Vnate  for  "gallalit  actlelu  ami  u>«-ri- 
tortoua  aervleea.- 

They  irive  tireneff  to  majora  and  raptalna  to  act  aa  dto- 
nela  in  the  army.         Sirj/t.  Journal  to  Stella,  letter  fil. 

3.  A  patent;  »  warrant ;  a  license;  a  commis- 
sion; an  official  diploma  in  writing,  eoufcrrituf 
some  privilege  or  ilistinction.  ("Krench  usag«i«.l 

EI.  a.  Assigned  or  conferred  by  brevet;  ap- 
pointed by  brevet. 

What  la  (allot  fn-rrW  rank  la  fttven  to  olllcera  of  all 
t*Tanc!tea  of  the  army  aa  a  reward  for  brilliant  and  length- 
ened acrvlce .  and  » lien  aueh  nominal  rank  haa  l«-en  held  f-* 
a  certain  nnuitier  of  yeara.  It  la  usually  i-xiiinerted  InUi  Hih- 

•  talitlal  rank.    A.  FtmUttniptr,  Jr  ,  How  we  are  Governed. 

Brwrpt  ofBear.   Se«  aGctr. 
brevet  (bre-vef),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  breretted, 
ppr.  Iirrretiing.    [<  brevet,  a.]   To  confer  brevet 
rank  upon. 

brevetcy  (bre-vet  'si),  a.  [<  brcrrf  +  -cj.J 
Brevet  rank,  [ltare.] 

breveitensor  (brev-eka-ten'sor),  a.  [XL., 
contr.  of  brerix  extensor,  short  extens<ir.]  A 
short  extensor  muscle,  [Bare.]  —  Brevextenaor 
dlgitorum,  the  atli-rt  estcftaor  of  the  t<  *«.  a  muaele  ljioa* 
il|-in  the  ln«le]i,  UMlatly  calleit  exteii^.r  ^rrnia  di,7ifw-«m. 

breviary  (bre'vi-a-ri  or  brer'i-a-ri).  a.;  pL 
brrriimes  (  riz).  [ME.  brei  iar ;  <  1^.  Iirmunn, 
an  abridgment  (ML.  specifically  in  def.  2), 
neut.  of  ?irct  mrui*,  abridged,  <  brm*.  short: 
M-o  brief. ~\  It.  An  abridgment:  a  compvnd; 
uu  epitome.  Holland. — 2.  In  the  Itom.  (nth. 
'  ft  book  contuining  the  dnilv  offices  which 
nil  who  are  in  major  orders  are  Vound  to  read. 
It  ronal'U  of  prayera  or  f4ne«a  tu  I*  tiard  at  the  canoaa  al 
heura.  and  la  an  ahrabjriaeat  of  the  acrvtcet  of  tb«  earty 
liurvti.  vtlin  fi  from  th'  ir  uoal  l,  tn;tli  urn  ■  Ali.iu*tni(r- 
It  Is  made  «ji  lir^-  ly  of  Uio  faalioa.  jo.wih>  «  ttie  ''Id 
aimI  N.  w  T.  Htiitiiniti  nn-1  111-'  flitte  rs,  li»niii-  .iiith<in», 
etc.,  all  in  I^itln.  »rrani:<^l  i"T  the  Variolia  aeaatin*  and 
fi  aliralaof  the  church.  A  almllar  boulLkiiown  a^  a  i^eft- 
oj.'i'ijoi  .jr  r.^ry(r,^.  m.  ii,  n^-  in  Uniiland  l-'f.ire  11  .  K,  f.«r 
mation.  Tlie  Onler  for  Morning  and  F.venlns  rrayrr  In 
the  Enatiah  Rxik  if  Comniua  Prayer  ra  mainly  a  tranala 
Hon  and  ci>udctiNttt>>ti  from  the  breviary  according  to  tha 
inw  <if  Saniin.    JVaide-  the  Kirnian  i  nMarj  ,  whkh  U  in 
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r*ni.~«iejit,  «rttl»er  of  certain  religious  or  tiers  or  local, 
often  of  hUtorloJ  Interest. 

3.  A  name  given  to  similar  compilations  used 

in  the  GreoK  and  Oriental  churches  Absoln- 

tlona  Ln  the  breviary.  8ee  aWurwo.  —  Breviary  of 
Alaric,  *  compilation  of  the  written  antl  unwritten  law* 
of  Bonn,  made  by  Alaric  1 1.,  king  n'  'he  Visigoths,  a.  i>.  ioti. 

breviatef,  p.  f.  [<  L.  teeriaftts,  pp.  of  teeriarr, 
shorten,  '  teeri*,  abort.  Cf.  abbrcrtate  and  terre, 
r.)  To  abridge.  Sherwod.  See  abbreviate. 

breviatet,  breviatt,  ».  [<  L.  teeeiafa*-,  teerte. 
tum,  neut.,  up.  of  breriare,  shorten:  soo  the 
rerb.]  1.  A  short  compend;  a  brief  etato- 
ment;  a  summary. 

I  will  give  you  a  brmal  of  all  Uiat  hath  bent  spoken. 

Middtetm.  Family  of  Lure,  v.  ft. 

The  same  little  brertafe*  at  infidelity  bar*  .  .  .  been 
ptUilnhii!  and  dispersed  with  gnat  activity. 

Bp.  /Wrsoaa,  fnarfc  to  Diocese  of 

8.  A  lawyer's  brief.    S.  Butter. 


rriaturs 


Cbre'vi-a-jar), 
abbreviation.  . 


n.     [<  terrtete  + 
iniwoti.  [Rare.] 
brevicaudate  (brev-i-ka*dat).  o.   [<  L.  brevis, 
short,  +  cauda,  tail.]    Having  a  short  tail; 
brechyurous. 

Brevicepa  (brev'i.eeps),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  bretut, 
short,  t caput,  in  eorap.  -ctv*  (-eipit-),  head.] 
A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  tho 
family  Brevicipitida. 

brevicipitid  ( brev-i-aip'i-tid),  n.  A  toad-like 
amphibian  of  the  family  BreriripiHtla: 

Brevicipitidae  (brev'i-ei-pit'i-de), n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Breticeps  (-cipit-)  +  -tote.  J  A  family  of  ftrmister- 
nial  salient  amphibians,  typified  oy  the  genus 
Brerieep*.  They  have  dilated  tacral  dlapophrses,  pre- 
coracoida,  the  coracoids  directed  moderately  backward 
and  much  dilated  forward  uu  t*ie  vpt. -.rat-niil  i;irtllu«:v. 
and  ou  teeth  in  tlie  upper  |aw.  The  species  are  few  and 
are  confined  to  A  t rice.    Abo  written  Brreiaryutts. 

brevlductor  (brev-i-duk'tor),  n.  JjNL.,  <  L.  tee- 
ns, short,  +  (factor,  leader.]  The  short  ad- 
ductorial  tnusclo  of  the  thigh;  the  adductor 
brevis.  [Rare.] 

brevier  (ore-v*r').  "•  [So  called  from  being 
used  in  printing  breviaries;  <  G.  terrier,  <  V. 
breriaire,  <  L.  breviarium,  a  breviary :  see  tern- 
ary. ]  1 .  A  size  of  printing-type  measuring  112 
linps  to  the  foot,  next  larger  than  minion  and 
smaller  than  bourgeois.  The  larger  type  of 
this  Dictionary,  as  in  the  present  paragraph,  is 
brevier. — 2.  Figuratively,  something  smaller 
than  another  taken  as  s  norm.  Coves,  Key  to 
N.  A.  Birds. 

brevifleior  (brev-l-flek'sor),  a.     [NL.,  <  L. 

,  +  NL.  JJcjtw.)    A  short  flexor 
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brevipen  (brev'l-pen).  it.  [<  NL.  teertpetmi*: 
see  Brrrturnnr^.]  A  bird  having  short  wings; 
specifically,  one  of  the  Brcripennata  or  Brtvi- 

Brevipennatse  (brev'i-pe-na'te),  a,  pi.  [NL., 
fern.  pi.  of  brtvipennatus,  short-winged:  see 
brtvipetmate.']  A  group  of  braehypterous  or 
short-winged  web-footed  birds,  the  Braohupt*- 
ret  or  Pygopodet,  including!  lie  penguins,  auks, 
guillemots,  loons,  and  grebes.    [Not  in  use.] 

brevipennate  i.brev-i-pou'at),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL. 
terripennoftis,  <  L.  terrw,  short,  +  pennatus, 
winged:  see  penmate.]  I.  a.  Having  short 
wings ;  braehypterous ;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  /frcTffenwafir  or  Brmpenuc*. 
H,  n.  A  bird  having  short  wings. 

BroTipennes  (brev-i-pen'te),  «.  pU  [NL.,  pi. 
of  brttipennti,  <  L.  breeis,  short,  +  prniui,  wing: 
see  neni.l  In  Cuvier's  classification  of  birds, 
the  first  family  of  GraUtt,  comprising  the  os- 
triches and  cassowaries,  emus,  dodos,  and  di- 
dine  birds,  and  the  apteryx :  an  artificial  group, 
but  in  the  main  the  same  as  Struthion*  or  ifn- 
fifcr. 

brevirofltraJ  (brev-i-ros'tral),  a.  Same  as  ter- 
virostrate. 

breviroBtrata  (brev-i-ros'trit), 

short,  +  rostra  tus,  beaked,  < 

In  ornith.,  having  a  short  bill. 
Brevirostres  I brev-l-ros'trei),  ».  pi.   [NL.,  < 

L.  brevti,  short,  +  rrmfrvm,  beak.]   In  Suude- 

vall's  claasiflcation  of  birds,  a  synonym  of  his 

I'lureore*. 

brevity  (brev'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  teerito*,  <  breru, 
short.  J  1.  Shortness ;  especially,  surprising  or 
excesaive  curtailment  of  the  thing  spoken  of: 
aa,  the  teerify  of  human  life.  Specifically — S. 
Shortness  in  speech  or  writing ;  conciseness , 
condensation  into  few  words. 

Brtvitw  It  the  toul  of  wit.  Saw*.,  Hamlet,  II.  * 

TtiU  anrumrnt  U  Mated  by  St  Joltn  with  hU  uraal  ele- 
gant *rvrt<«  and  tlniullcity. 

A/>.  Porttmu,  Bel.  Obaervaace  of  Oood  rriilay. 
wSra.  X  Compreeliort,  teraeneaa,  plUUiiesa,  auoclnctnee*. 
onciaeiiaatloD,  ■etitcatlouaDeaa,  curtaiew. 
Braroortia  ( bn- v6r'ti-|).  n.  [NL;  named  utter 
Mr.  J.  <  u™u  Brtvoort,  of  New  York.]  A  North 
of  herrings,  family  Clupeida, 


[<  L.  ten**,  Lo„. 
"wm,  beak.] 


.  [Rare.]  See /feasor.-  BrevillexoT  dig-i- 
th.-  •hort  rli-xor  of  the  tnca    Also  called  " 


I  /Uxor 

A/itorum. -  Brevtnoxor  haJlucla.  <be  thort  tltwr 
at  the  great  toe.  AUu  called  jttxor  brtti*  ivilicit  wau.— 
Brevtflaxor  mltilml.  tht  ihort  tn«r  of  the  little  anger 
or  the  little  toe.    Aleo  called  /tenor  krrru  minimi  dipli. 

Brevlflaxor  poUtcla,  the  ahort  fteiar  of  the  thumb. 
Alw  called  fmxar  brtrii  paliviM. 

brevlfollata  (brev-i-f6'li^t),  a.  [<  L.  brevit, 
short,  +  folium,  leaf :  sets  joliate.]  In  ftof.,  hav- 
ing f  hort  leaves. 

brevilLngnal  ( brov-i-ling'gwal),  a.  [<  L.  breru, 
short,  +  lingua  =  E.  tongue.]  Having  a  short 
or  small  tongne;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  BreviUugueg  or  Breeiliuguia. 
Breyilinguea  ;brev-i-ling'gweB),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  brerlliuguui,  short-tongued,  C  L.  orerut, 
abort,  +  lingua  =  K.  to«i7«#".]  In  Menrem?s 
classification  (1813),  a  group  of  birds  including 


the  ho« 


the  Vpupitla: 


id  kingfisli 
ana  ri(ee«iiit»<te  of  modern  authors. 
Brevilinguia  ■  brev-i-llng'gw -i-i),  «.  pi.  [NT^., 
neut.  pK  of  brecilingui*,  short-tongued:  see 
Breritingua.  ]  In  sorao  systems  of  classification, 
a  group  of  Lacertilia,  or  lizards,  comprising 
those  with  an  elongated  and  sometimes  snake- 
like body,  a  short  tongue,  and  generally  eye- 
lids: contrasted  with  FUnliuguia,  Cravrilinguia, 
VermiUngvia,  etc. 

breviloqnence  (brf-vil'rt-kwens), «.  [<  L.  6re- 
ritoquentia,  <  teeri/o<(«*H(f-)»,  short^peaklng, 
<  terris,  short,  +  loquens,  ppr.  of  loqui,  speak.  1 
A  brief  or  laconic  mode  of  speaking.    [Rare.  J 

brevi  mana  ( bre'vi  ma'nu).  [L.,  lit.  with  a 
short  hand:  tecvt,  abl.  of  teertx,  short;  mann. 
abl.  of  manus,  hand:  see  brief  and  manual.] 
1.  Offhand:  immediately;  without  delay;  at 
once. — 9.  At  or  by  one's  own  hand ;  without 
the  intervention  of 
Scots  law,  on  one's  own 
legal  warrant. 

breviped  (brev'i-ped),  a.  and  «.    [<  L.  hrrris, 
abort,  +  pet()mt-)  —  E./twf.]   I.  a.  In  ornrfA., 
having  Mjort  feet. 
XX  a.  A  bird  having  short  feet. 


 . ,   —  — .  ,  — 

one  8  own  hand  ;  without 
another;  specifically,  in 
awn  authority,  or  without 


characteriaed  by  the  elougnted  intestine  and 

Cariuatod  scales.  B.  tymantu  U  Uic  well. known  n» 
bunker  or  menhaden,  formerly  Included  in  the  genu* 
A  Uua  or  Ctwped  {Jt.  or  C.  menJiaden  J.    See  menhaden. 

brevr1  (br«),  r.  [<  ME.  teeiren  (pret.  tenr,  later 
brewetlr,  teeavtf,  pp.  teoren,  later  braced),  < 
AS. breoVan  (strong verb:  pret.  *te«lir,  pi.  *te«- 
iron,  pp.  gebroven ;  found  only  in  pp.)=OFVies. 
teiaira  =  D.  teosiren  =  MLu.  ftrwirew,  teoiren, 
bruen,  Ui.  brugen,  teueii,  teowes  ma  OUG.  teiw- 
iraa,  MHG,  tetsiren,  ftrfiiren,  G.  teaaeit  =  Icel. 
brvgga  =  Sw.  brygqa  —  Dan.  brygge,  brew; 
prob.  connected  with  L.  dr-frulum,  new  wine 
boiled  down,  Gr.  jlpiTw  {for  a  kind 

of  beer;  the  primitive  meaning,  as  indicated 
by  the  (probable)  derivatives  te»rAi  and  breadi, 
being  prob.  more  general,  'prepare  by  lire,' 
hence  ^boil,  brew,  bake.'  He*  also  tWrW, 
tea**1.]  L  trait.  1.  To  produce  as  a  beverage 
by  fermentation;  preparu  (beer,  ale,  or  other 
similar  liquor)  from  malt,  or  from  inalt  and 
hops,  or  from  other  materials,  by  steeping,  boil 
ing,  and  fermentation. —  2.  To  prepare  by  mix 
ing,  boiling,  or  the  like;  mingle:  mix;  er- 
as, to  teoe  a  bowl  of  punch;  "drinks 
with  several  horlw,"  Baeou. 

Brew  nte  a  pottle  of  tack.      Skat. ,  M.  W,  of  W. ,  til.  r.. 

A  witch  who  &reir"<i  the  ]>!dltn>.  T'unvwm,  Lucrvtiiu. 
3.  To  contrive;  plot;  prepare :  as,  to  tees?  mis- 
chief. 

He  brew  thb)  cunedneaae  and  al  thb  lyntie. 

Chavetr,  Monk  s  Tale,  L  306. 
I  fonnd  It  to  be  the  inuet  niallrkma  and  frantlrk  anrmUe. 
and  the  mo«t  contrary  to  Ida  nature  that.  1  think,  IijhI  ever 

been  trrtrw/.  W  oltun. 

Or  hrtv  fierce  tcmp»U  on  the  wintry  main, 

/'«>*,  K.  of  the  U,  It.  », 
U.  intrant.  1.  To  conduct  the  operations  or 
the  business  of  brewing  or  making  beer. 

1  waab.  wrini!.  6rnr,  bake,  jcour.  Shat..  M.  W.  of  W.,  |.  «. 

8.  To  »x-  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  be 


in  the  present  participle:  aa,  a  storm  is 
ing  in  the  west. 

There  U  eunie  ill  m^reriuff  toward  my  rcit. 

SaaJt.,  M.  of  V..  IL  5. 
From  the  appoaranro  of  the  cloud*  a  gale  was  evtdontly 
Wttrov).  Mnrryal. 

brew1  (brC),  n.  [<teetrl,r.]  The  mixture  formed 
by  brewing ;  that  which  is  brewed, 
brew-t.   Obsolete  form  of  brte  (which  see), 
brewage  (brS'aj), ».  [<  tetw1  +  -age.]  A  mixed 
drink;  drink  brewed  or  prepared  "in  any  way. 
Ill  no  puUet^perm  in  ray  t>nnnn*. 

Shot.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  III.  \ 
Some  well  spiced  brruvye.  Milton,  Areofiagitlca. 

A  rich  tnteof*  made  of  the  best  Spanish  w  ine. 

Maeuulan,  Hint.  Ens;.,  II. 
brewer  (brB'tr),  ».  [<  ME.  bretccrc  (=  D.  6ro«- 
irer  sw  G.  fcrttser);  <  teetr1  +  •erl.']  One  who 
brews ;  specifically,  one  whose  occupation  is  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquors.  — Brewers'  grains. 
Aaauo  aa  draf. 

brewery  (br6'te-i),  «.;  pi.  terirvrtV»  (-ir.).  [= 
D.  teoBtrer^  =s  G.  brauerei;  <  teetrl  +  -ery.] 
1.  A  brew-house;  an  establishment  in  which 
brewing  is  carried  on. — 2f.  Brewers  collec- 
tively; the  beer-trade. 

If  they  aiiould  bring  any  distress  and  troable  upon  the 
Londoti  trrierry.  It  would  occasion  the  maklnc  III  drink, 
and  drive  the  people  to  brew  themselves,  whkh  would  de- 
stroy the  doty.         C.  Untenant,  Essays  on  Trade,  L  7*. 

brewett,  ».    [<  ME.  tenref,  fcntef,  <  OP. 

r>ttage  or  broth,  dim.  of  teou,  broth,  pi. 
K.  bmrtt,  q.  v.]  A  kind  of  pottage, 
brew-house  (lirij'liou*),  n.  [<  ME.  teeira 
OHG.  brikO*,  G.  braubaus):  <  teetrl  +  bouse.] 
A  house  or  establishment  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  brewing  are  carried  on. 
brewing  (brS'ing),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  teetrl.  r.] 
1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  preparing  liquors  from 
malt  and  hops;  the  process  of  extracting  a 
saccharine  solution  from  malted  grain  and  con- 
verting that  solution  into  a  fermented  alcoholic 
beverage  called  ale  or  beer.  The  process  usually 
followed  by  the  brewer  may  be  dlvldod  into  eight  distinct 
parts,  via.  the  .rinding  of  the  malt, 
cooling,  fermenting,  cleantin^,  racldtig 
1 1«  or  cleaning. 
8.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once. 

A  Orrwiaj  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer,  maketh  It  work 
mfxm,  Jaion,  Nat  Hist 

3.  A  mixing  together. 

t  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  tor  certainty,  such  a 
brriring  mil  wipti»in-atl<.>n  of  them  they  make. 

HoUuml.  ir.  of  rliny.  xlv.  «. 

brewis  (brtf'is),  n.  [<  ME.  brnces,  broves, 
broHvys,  etc.,  <  OP.  broucs,  prop,  pi.,  from  sing. 
*teou,  <  ML.  teodsun,  gravy,  broth,  <  OHG. 
brod  =  E.  teofA»,  q.  v.  Cf.  teo«i.]  If.  Broth ; 
pottage. 

what  an  ocean  of  brevis  I  shall  swim  in! 

FUieher  {and  aitofAer  %  ProplunVu.  i-  I 
Thou  for  all 

The  kitchen  neeteis  that  was  ever  nipt 
Mialt  not  once  dare  to  look  him  In  the  face. 

7Vn»0woM,  Uarrth  and  I.ynette. 

8.  Bread  soaked  in  broth  or  the  liquor  ln  which 
beef  is  being  boiled;  i " 
in  milk. 

n.   A  brewing. 


1  ne'er  hurt  their  chnrnlngs, 
Tlkelr  omr-tooirj,  uor  their  batches. 

MiMletvn,  The  Witch,  L  1 

brewsterH  (brO'ster),  n.  [<  ME.  brevsier, 
breicestere,  broiestere,  a  female  brewer,  also  a 
(male)  brewer,  <  fcmren,  brew,  +  -*ter.]  One 
who  brews;  a  brewer;  more  especially,  a  wo- 
man who  brews. 

He  (the  chemist)  i»  not  a  bmeeter  like  another,  hut  a 
man  who  adds  new  utility  and  value  U-  every  creature  In 
Hie  browery.  8)*ettitar,  No.  3«m.  p,  575. 

brewster"1  (brt'ster),  ».  The  sweet-bay,  Magno- 
lia glauca.    [New  Jersey.] 

brewsterito  (brS'stte-it),  n.  [After  Sir  David 
Brextnter  (17S1-1«58).]  A  white,  yellow,  or 
green  pellucid  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
occurring  in  short  prismatic  crystals;  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  aluminium,  strontium,  and 
barium. 

breydt,  r.  and  it.    See  tenidl.  Chaueer. 
breziline  (br^-xil'in),  n.    [F.  bresiUnr.'j  Same 
as  teaji/ts. 

brian  (bri'an),  r.  1.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  for 
•tetite,  <  6ri«e,  orig.  a  burning.  Cf.  tetnl,  var. 
of  tem'.l  To  keep  fire  at  the  mouth  of  (an 
oven),  either  to  give  light  or  preserve  the  heat. 
[North.  Eng.] 

briar,  briary,  etc.   Sec  brier,  bricru.  ete. 

briarbot  (bri  ftr-bot),  n.  [<  '<ri«r,  brier,  +  (n]<- 
pnr.)  but,  a  var.  of  OwfS.l  A  local  Irixh  name 
of  the  fish  called  the  angler.  Weveral  brier-like 
protuberances  arm  the  head. 
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Brlarean 

BrUrean  (brl-fc'pf-iin),  a.    [<  LL.  Briareiu*, 

pertaining  to  the  giant  Briareus,  <  Or.  Rpmpeie, 
older  (  Homeric)  form  lVua,Kuf,<  .i^a^;,  strung.] 
l'ertaiuing  to  or  resembling  Briareus,  u  giant 
of  Grecian  mythology  fabled  to  have  a  him- 
drod  bauds;  hence,  having  or  seeming  to  have 
r  grasping  in 


 _j  < brl-a-re 'MS),  n .        [XL.,  <  Brio- 

n  um  +  -ii/<r.]  A  family  of  alcyonarians,  of  the 
order  Gorymtiarrtr,  having  an  internal  skeleton 
of  calcareous  spicules,  but  uo  horny  axis. 
Briareum  (hri-a'^-urnl,  n.  [XL.,  <  EE.  Bria- 
mtu,  pertaining  to  Briareus:  gee,  Rriarean.] 
Tho  typical  genus  of  alcyonarians  of  tho  family 
briareuUt. 

Briartda (bri-ar'i-dtS).  n. Same  as  Briarrida: 
bribable  (bri'ba-bl),  (i.    [<  liribr  +  -icVr.]  Ca- 
pable of  tieiug  "bribed;  liable  to  bo  bribed:  as, 
a  bribable  class  of  electors. 


hail  designated  hbn  by  Implication  as  *  per. 
•on  bribed,  or  briboblt.  The  Saturn,  Jan.  13,  lstu, 

bribaget  (bri'b^j),  m.  [<  bribe  +  -age.]  Bribery, 
bribelbrib),  n,    [<  ME.  bribe,  a  gift,  <  OK.  briix, 

a  gift,  prop.,  as  in  ML  briba,  Fieard 

piece  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar,  =  8p. 

It.  btrba,  vagrancy  <  f  f.  OF.  bnban,  also  Sp.  bri- 

bon.  It  .  birbune,  birbanbt.  a  vagrant ),  prob.  orig. 

a  piece  broken  off  M.  brick*,  bridfll,  <  Bret. 

brrra  =  W.  fcriiro,  break,  perhaps  akin  to  K. 

break,  q.  v.]    If.  A  gift  bogged ;  a 


This  sompnour 
Hod  furth  to  so 


■  wklrt.  ui  old  rtbilie, 
tn?  wolde  hall  a  An'lw. 

ffcnwr,  Friar  a  Tale,  1.  SO. 

2.  A  gift  or  gratuity  bestowed  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  action  or  conduct  of  the 
receiver;  especially,  money  or  any  valuable 
consideration  given  or  promised  for  the  be- 
trayal of  a  trust  or  the  corrupt  performance  of 
an  allotted  duty,  as  to  a  flduoiary  agent,  a  judge, 
legislator,  or  other  public  officer,  a  witness,  a 
voter,  etc. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  villi  sonie  bribe, 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither  d  shrub. 

Skat.,  3  Urn.  VI.,  III.  2. 

Tie  that  tnok  the  silver  isuin  and  ewer  for  a  bribe, 
thlnkcth  that  it  will  never  come  out. 

Latimer,  3d  .Scrtn.  bet.  TAm.  Vfc,  VMS. 

His  horse  was  a  tVuV,  and  his  IsxiU  a  bribe;  and  told 
ui  lie  »as  made  tip  of  deities,  as  an  Oxford  scholar  U  act 
out  with  iilllrr  IWIi'i  goodi.  "lien  he  goes  out  ot  town, 
and  that  he  makes  every  sort  ot  tradesman  to  bribe  hun  : 
ami  Invited  ll.e  home  to  111.  house,  to  taale  ot  hU  bribr 

win*.  I'rrv:  i>i«>.  "I-  an. 

3.  Anything  that  Reduces:  as,  the  bribe*  offered 
bv  glory  or  power. 

bribe  (brib),  v.;  t>ret-  and  pp.  bribed,  ppr.  brib- 
imj.    [  <  ME.  briben,  only  in  the  sense  of  '  steal,' 
<  OF.  briber  =  Sp.  bribiar,  bog,  go  about  beg- 
from  the  noun:  see-  bribe,  ».]    I.  tram. 


CTo 


Kor  ther  la  no  thef  without  a  loukr. 
That  hcl|>eth  him  to  wnatcn  and  to  aouke 
of  that  he  bribrn  can  or  borwe  mav. 

Chatter.  Cook's  Tale,  L  M. 
I  bribe,  I  pull,  I  pyll.  roiayruw. 
Wv  Ide  me  like  a  brib'ti  buck,  each  a  haunch. 

Shot.,  M.  W.  of  \\\,  t.  6(fol.  lfmx 

[Most  motlern  editions  reiul  hen-  brilir.] 
2.  To  give  or  promise  a  reward  or  considera- 
tion to  for  acting  contrary  to  desire  or  duty; 
induce  to  a  certain  course  of  action  by  the  gift 
or  offer  of  something  of  value;  gain  over  or 
corrupt  by  a  bribe. 

How  pow  rful  are  cliaate  row.  I  the  wind  and  tide 
Vim  6riW  lo  comhnt  ..n  the  EiigUah  ■tde.  Drylm. 
No.  >ir.  Uke  jour  pitiful  present,  and  know  that  I  am 
not  to  lie  kribtd  Ui  K-reen  your  vtllanU-j  by  Influence  and 
corruptluiL  <!*eTiifitM,  The  l  amp.  I.  1. 


About  my 

II.  intra**.  If.  To  steal.— 2.  To  practise 
bribery;  give  n  britte  to  n  ].erBon. 

hofdVluT^rtmia^^^^ 

fc'Kner. 

brlbee  fbrl-l>e')t  n.    [<  ftri/w  +  -r/l.]    One  who 
reeeivi'M  i>r  agrees  to  receive  a  bribe.  (Hare.] 
bribeleae  ibnb'los).  a.   K  hnhe  +  In- 

ntpab!..  of  Iwing  bribed;  not  to  bo  bribed. 
[K.ire.] 

<  .ii,^  j,  ,„  o  |.  »  tn.i«l  'ir.^;.  .«  worker,  It  tii  vcr  knowt 
how  In  ii^im'  u  fal-.  re;«.fl 

/,, .  fr,a.,,;i,,  <in  the  l-wion,,  p.  WW  ("n!  M.S.X 

bribe-pander  (  bnb'pHii'der).  «.    One  who  pro- 

rnri"*  briln  «i.  liurkf. 
briber  i  bn'b»"'r\  n.    [In  ««'ns«k  1,<  MK.  !frit»,ur, 
<<)K.  hriliiur,  a  thii-f.    In  sense      direc  tlv  < 
.  .,  +  ^rl.]    It.  A  thief  ;  »  robber. 


0  7  S 

Who  taveth  a  thef*  whan  the  nvpe  li  knet. 
With  ftoloe  falie  tunie  tlfce  fanfolrr  will  him  quite. 

Lyt.Hxl,,  Trait .  I.  16*. 

2.  One  who  bribes:  one  who  giveB  or  offers  a 
bribe ;  one  who  endeavors  to  influence  or  cor- 
rupt another  by  a  bribe. 

Nor  can  1  ever  believe  that  he  that  It  a  bHUr  >hall  he 
a  irood  juallce.       /.ul.Wr.  Sd  *erm.  lief.  Edw.  VI..  liMl. 

briberOTiSt  (bri'ber-us),  a.  [<  brib>r  +  -otu.'] 
Pertaining  to  bribery. 

bribery  (bri'btr-i),  s.  [<  ME.  IrriAerv-,  bribrye, 
<  OF.  fcrifcrric,  theft,  robbery:  seo  bribe  ami 
-cry.]  If.  Theft ;  robbery ;  extortion ;  rapacity. 

Ky  ou  thee  fundlynit. 
Thou  lylea  hut  bl  brybrr. 

TatewUy  ililttfitt,  p.  1M. 
Ye  make  clean  the  otter  aide  of  the  nip  and  of  the  plat- 
ter; but  within  they  are  full  of  ».rihe™. 

Genem  KM',  Mat.  Mill  ». 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  a 
bribe,  or  of  influencing  or  being  Influenced  by 
a  bribe  or  bribes;  especially,  the  act  of  paying 
or  receiving,  or  of  agreeing  to  pay  or  receive, 
a  reward  other  than  legal  compensation  for  the 
exercise  of  official  or  delegated  power  irrespec- 
tive of  the  dictates  of  duty,  or  for  a  false  judg- 
ment or  testimony,  or  for  the  performance  of 
that  which  is  known  to  be  illegal  or  unjust. 

Bribery  la  a  princely  kind  of  thieving. 

Latimtr,  3d  Serai,  bet  Edw.  VI.,  IbiiL. 

Judicial  bribery,  the  bribing  of  a  fudge  magiatrate,  or 
any  person  concerned  Judicially  In  the  aaminiatration  of 
tuatlcvi.  It  U  the  receiving  or  offering  of  any  undue  reward 
by  or  to  any  peraon  whoac  ordinary  profeaalon  or  huidnesa 
relatea  to  the  adminlatraUon  of  public  loatice  In  order 
to  Inflneiice  hit  neharinr  In  office,  and  Incline  him  to 
act  contrary  to  the  known  rule*  of  honeaty  ami  integrity. 

bribery-oath  (Wbcr-i-oth),  n.  In  Gn-at  Brit- 
ain, an  oath  which  may  be  administered  to  a 
voter  at  a  parliamentary  election,  if  the  poll- 
ing sheriff  seo  cause,  certifying  that  ho  has 
not  received  a  bri»>e  for  his  vote. 

bric-a-brac  (brik'a-brak),  «.  [F..  of  uncer- 
tain origin;  according  to  Littre,  based  on  the 
phrase  tie  brie  et  de  trror,  by  hook  or  by  crook: 
OF.  tie,  from;  ftric,  a  cage  or  trap  for  birds 
(whence  the  phrase  prendre  nu  brie  (or  fcrif), 
to  take  at  advantage);  et,  and;  broe,  a  jug, 
flagon,  tankard,  pot.  According  to  others, 
a  varied  reduplication  of  'brae,  <  MD.  brtrrl-. 
goed,  damaged  goods,  wastu :  see  brnek'1.  For 
the  reduplication,  ef.  the  opiiv.  K.  term  Inielc- 
a-iwic**.]  Objects  having  a  ceriain  Interest 
or  value  from  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  (be 
like,  as  old  furniture,  plate,  china,  ami  curios- 
ities; articles  of  virtu;  ornaments  which  may 
be  pretty  or  curious,  but  have  no  intrinsic  claim 
to  rank  as  serious  works  of  art.  The  term  is 
often  used  with  a  sense  of  depreciation. 

Two  thinga  only  Jarred  on  hia  eye  iu  hi.  huninl  glance 
round  llw  room;  there  waa  too  much  on>  ii  Iritc.  and  too 
many  flowera.  //.  Kin.rMry,  Ravcnihoe,  ui 

brichet  Ojresh), «.  [OF.  (ML.  brica):  soe  bri- 
c<>!e.]    Same  as  brirnle,  1. 

brichettet  (bri-shef).  s.  A  collective  name 
for  armor  for  the  hips  and  thighs.  1'taneM. 

brick1  (brik),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  >k-.,  <  ME.  onir. 
btykt,  unassibilated  form  of  'hryche,  bruehc,  < 
AS.  brier,  brt/rc,  a  broach,  break,  fracture,  a 
piece,  fragment :  see  brtck  and  brmrh,  of  which 
brick*  is  a  dial,  variant  :  see  also  brack*.  «'f. 
brick*.]    1.  A  breach.  Jamicm.  [Scoteh.]- 

2.  A  rent  or  flaw,    nallnrrll.    ri'ror.  Eng.] — 

3.  A  portion  of  land  (apparently  the  same  as 
bnck,  4).    Jami'wn.  [Scotch.] 

brick1  (brik).  r.  t.  TE.  dial.,  v»r.  of  break;  cf. 
brick1,  n.]    To  break  by  pulling  Imck. 

brick2  (brik),  n.  aud  a.  [Karly  mud.  E.  also 
brieke,  brique ;  <  ME.  brtih  ,  laler  brit/H>:,  after 
OF.  brique,  a  brick,  a  plate,  leaf  or  wedge  of 
metal,  mod.  F.  brique  (cf.  mod.  It.  briecn,  Ir. 
l!ael.  brier,  <  E.l.abrick;  ajipnr.  <  MM.  (Flem.) 
brieke,  brijlr,  a  tile,  brick,  brieke,  a  disk,  plate, 
=  MI,<).  brieke,  a  disk,  plate,  piece  in  checkers, 
cIm-ss,  or  luickgnmmon,  name  of  a  gniiie  playeil 
on  ice,  —  O.  brieke,  n  sinrill  bounl,  n  round  wihiiI- 
eu  plate,  —  Sw.  brieka,  a  piece  iu  checkers,  etc., 
Ol  >an.  brieke,  brikke,  1  >un.  An/;,  brikke.  a  wood- 
en plate,  a  blank  Icnin).  a  piece  in  checkers, 
etc.;  cf.  UPan.  'brik,  partition,  in  eomp.  brii.jt- 
ibir,  (he  door  lw-tweeii  the  choir  ami  tlieliody  of 
a  church  ubir  =  K.  d>-,r  i,  -  Norw.  hnk  I  brik).  a 
short  table  or  lx-tn  l:  near  the  door  or  fireplace,  a 
bar.  railitm.  low  wall  or  partition  of  board*.  = 
led.  hnk.  u  low  wall  or  partition  of  lsmrds,  a 
square  l:iblct,  a  tablet  or  panel  in  a  bedstead, 
etc.  The  F.  brique,  ti  brick,  i*  u«u»Uv  explained 
as  a  particular  use  of  OF.  utid  F.  dial,  brujue,  a 


brick 

piece,  fragment,  this  being  referred  to  the  AS. 
brier,  bryce,  a  piece,  fragment  (cf.  F.  dial. 
brique  du  /tain,  equiv.  to  AS.  hUi/et  brirc,  a 
niece  of  bread);  but  neither  of  the  two  Tent, 
forms,  Icel.  brik  (with  long  vowel),  a  tablet, 
etc.,  MP.  bnjke  (with  long  vowel),  Ml).  MUi. 
brick*  (with  short  vowel),  a  brick,  tile,  plate, 
etc.,  agrees  in  sense  or  form  with  the  AS.  Imce, 
bryce,  a  piece,  fragment,  and  its  cognates,  nor 
can  either  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
primitive  verb  of  tno  latter  (Icol.  brcka  s=  MD. 
ML(i.  fcrraTB  =  AS.  brcean,  E.  break),  except 
perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  OF.  But 
the  sense  of  '  brick,'  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  AS.,  0.,  and  Scand.  forms,  is  a  derived  one; 
cf.  the  explanatory  synonyms  bncktitoae .  brick- 
tile.  The  MP.  and  MEG.  cognates  of  the  AS. 
brie*,  bryce  (E.  breacM,  dial,  brick'1,  breek,  q.  v.) 
are  different:  see  breach.  Cf.  M1.G.  nrvaTr, 
LG.  yrikke  =  MP.  i>ririt,  P.  pnk  =  late  MHO. 
pryeckc,  prycke,  G.  brieke,  jiricke  =  ( IDan.  bneke, 
a  lamprey;  appar.  a  different  word.]  I.  ».  1. 
A  kind  of  artificial  slofio  made  (usuallv)  of 
moistened  and  finely  kneaded  clay  molded"  into 
rectangular  blocks  (the  length  of  which  is  com- 
monly twice  the  breadth),  and  hardened  by  be- 
ing burned  in  a  kiln,  or  sometimes,  csiwcially 
in  warm  countries,  by  being  dried  in  the  sun. 
Sun-dried  brickt  are  uauaily  now,  at  In  remote  antiquity, 
nilted  with  chopped  straw  to  give  them  greater  tenacity, 
(see  ad'Jx.)  Itricka  in  tlx  I'nited  sutea  and  Eorupe  are 
generally  red  (are  beiek  dayX  but  aome  days  produce  yet 
lowtah  hrlcka,  aa  for  exajntile  the  Mtimukr*  briek  much 
lived  ua  an  ornamental  btaudlntf  materia]  In  the  tutted 
Htatea.  The  brieka  made  In  China  and  Japan  are  invaria- 
bly of  a  alaty-blue  color.  {Bride  Is  used  in  the  ainguUr 
oullectlvely  far  brieka  iu  the  maaa  or  aa  a  material.  J 

Also,  that  no  chymneya  of  Tymber  be  iuffred,  ne  Uutoch. 
ed  huuaea  w*yn  the  ryte,  Imt  tliat  the  owner*  do  bent  awey. 
and  make  Oiein  ehpnneyi  of  Stone  or  Bryk*  by  mydamuer 
day  not  coinmynge,  and  tyle  the  lhacched  houae*  by  the 
acid  day,  in  pi'yn  of  leaynge  of  a  notde. 

Uriuiaiiet*  ol  Wvrceittr  (11157).  iu  Eng.  Cllda.  p.  SM, 

2.  A  mass  or  object  resemlding  a  brick  :  ns,  a 
brick  of  tea;  a  silver  brick.  Specifically — 3. 
A  loaf  of  bread.  [Prov.  Eng.l  — 4.  In  Her.,  a 
charge  similar  to  a  billet,  but  depicted  so  as  to 
show  the  thickness,  that  is,  in  perspective. — 
Bath  brick,  a  •ut'Stance  uacd  Inr  rsdlahlnp  or  cleaning 
metallic  Utenalta.  consuming  of  the  fine  *]||<t<>Uft  aand  ue- 
po*lted  III  the  river  I'arrct,  in  Somrnui*hlrr.  Kngland. 
of  which  Hath  k*  tlie  capital.  Thi»  material  u  made  mlo 
brieka  at  tirldgrwatcr,  and  la  exteiuively  used  In  tnth 
Kngland  and  America,  — Blue  brick.  Ixu-k  withaliluraur 
fai:e  obtained  In  burning,  they  contain  In.u  and  Itnie,  are 
exceedingly  lianl,  aiul  highly  e*teeme<l  lor  duralilllly.— 
Bristol  brick,  a  name  by  which  bath  brick  la  aomeUmel 
known  in  the  I  ulted  sutrv.  Carving  brick,  same  at 
exaterrr-bnei, — Concave  brick,  a  brick  uied  in  niaaing 
an-hciirircurvea;  a comiiaaa-brlclc. -  Dutch  bricka,l.rlcU 
of  a  dirty  brinutone-cob>r,  uaed  for  paving  yards,  vtablea. 
i  t.-  -  Peather-cdged  brick,  a  brick  of  a  prismatic  f  .rm 
uacd  fur  arches,  vaulta,  etc.  Flanders  brick,  a  soft  brtck 
useil  tor  cleaning  knlvi*  and  for  similar  purpoeca.  TW 
name  u  little  if  at  all  used  in  tlie  t'nlted  *t«iea.-  Flemhui 
brick,  a  s]ss:lcs  id  harrl  yellow  brick  used  b»r  pacing-— 
Floating  bricks,  brkks  made  of  light  "slllcvom  eartli 
called  /osnf  meal,  capable  of  floating  on  water,  and  »!•> 
rcnutrkalile  for  tlielr  infusibility  and  as  non-conducturiet 
heat.  They  were  made  by  tbc  ancients,  and  the  jins-n* 
was  mliaeovered  In  Italy  In  1T1»I.  1'owib  r-magallina 
have  been  exiierlmenlally  made  of  them  with  siieivsa,— 
Gaged  brick,  a  brick  made  In  the  shape  of  s  wedge,  to 
conform  to  the  radius  of  the  soflH  <4  an  arch.  —  drees 
brick.  »  t-rlck  led  yet  buriMsl ;  unfinished  buck  — Hol- 
low brtck,  a  brick  made  with  isrforatkoiia  through  It  kt 
heating  or  ventilating  purposr*.  or  to  prevent  i 
fnjiu  |»  lietratllig  a  wall.—  FlaoS-bTlCk,  comno 
brick. furwallu.celkan. ct.-  -Pressed  brick, brick  i 
has  been  prcuied  la  a  machine  m  clamp,  and  Is  thus  i 
compact  and  *m>nrihrr  than  or»llnar)-  brick.  It  U  i 
fronts  and  the  ltm-»t  w..rk  —  Balmon  brick.  -' 
brick,  cd  Inferior  quality,  and  of  a  light  safTroi 
to  Incomplete  burning  —  Ston*  brick,  a  very  hard  kind  U 
brick  made  at  Neath.  In  Wales,  much  ascil  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnace*,  from  iu  power  of  rwistiiw  heal  TO 
have  a  brick  in  one's  hat.  to  be  IntoileatcL  ii-oUoo  l 
-Washed  brick,  a  lirtck  that  has  l**n  cipoaed  to  lie 
rain  Imfore  liclng  burned,  and  hence  of  inferior  grade. 

II.  a.  Matle  of  brick;  resembling  brick:  as, 
n  brirk  wall ;  a  fcrjcX-rcd  color, 
brick-  (brik),  t.  t.    [<  bnck-,  «.]    1.  To  lay  or 
pave  with  bricks,  or  to  surround,  close,  or  wall 
in  with  bricks. 

A  narrow  street,  rl.wely  briefed  in  on  all  aides  like  s 


i  rue* 
■cdlor 
a  ll*hl,  .eft 

n  color.  Joe 


2.  To  build  in  with  bricks;  place  in  brickwork. 

/feci  mc  Itstn  thut  wall  there  for  a  chimney  piece. 
And  say  I  wsa  one  o  the  i'n,in,  done  bv  a  seal  nittfT. 

C-fcicAer.  Kule  a  «  :fe  Iv,  J. 

3.  To  give  the  appearance  ,,f  brick  to:  said  of 
a  plastered  wait  when  it  is  smeared  with  red 
oeher  and  joints  are  made  in  it  with  an  edsc- 
tool,  and  then  filled  with  line  plaster  to  resem- 
ble brickwork. 

brick'  (brik).  n.  [The origin  is  uncertain.  Fun- 
ally  referred  to  frnc*-,  various  Btories  bcinsr  in- 
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«ount,  the  expression  arose  in  the  English  ttnl-  ni*pore«i«n»«»Oi«ro«tkrit*J.,  .  andthtqoidt. 
versities  as  a  humorous  translation  of  Aria-    Ml  ""*•«  c""|r;^n> "K "p*i. To  the  Reader. 

bricklene«(l'rik'l-nC8),i».    Hrittleness.  [Ob- 
solete or  prov.  Eng.] 
bricklow  ibrik'lu).  ».    {Appar.  of  native  ori- 
lt  ««.,(  r.r  A  species  of  acacia,  native  in  Australia. 

unexnectT"^™   kindnel  «'r  t/oSXtfuT  britfc-maclailW  <brik'ma-«h«n< ),  «-    An  appa- 

ratun  for  molding  bricks,    hue  lurickinachlne* 
use  wel  clay  from  a  pug  mill,  Minn  dry clay.    Ill  the  for- 
mer the  clay  la  dlacharitcd  M  Uie  pi«r  mill  In  a  tolld 
hich  li  cut  l.y  the  brick-machine  Iuto 


e  expression  arose  in  the  English  Mil- 
an a  humorous  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's T(Tpti)uv<4  awjji,  a  perfect  (lit.  'square' 
or  rectangular)  roan:  see  tetragon  and  »</««rr.l 
A  (rood  fellow,  iu  an  emphatic  sense:  a  term  of 
admiration  bestowed  on  one  who  on  occasion 


stream,  which 


shape,! 'piece* ;  In  tlw  latter  the  dry  clay  U  delivered  to 
moldi  placed  on  a  horisoiilal 
toil*  prnu  th«  clay  into  then 


•r  tli*  itry  clay  u  delivers  to 
Ul  revolving  Ul*.  while  Vit- 
oi.  and  then  eject  the  molded 


[Colloq.] 

"In  brief  I  don't  .tick  to  declare  Father  Dick. 
So  they  called  him  for  tliort,  »«»  a  retrular  *r»o»; 
A  metaphor  taken.  I  have  not  the  page  aright. 
Out  of  an  ethical  work  tij  the  stagjrrtu." 
Barkam,  IcuroliUhy  Leye/tids,  ItroUiera  of  ISu-chinjrton. 
School  fellow*  of  Hcrlot «  Hospital,  like  brkkt  of  boy*. 

supplied  lLlm  with  food  tor  ala  weeka.  brickmaker  ( link  ma'  kcr),  it.  One  who  makes 

Tht  Ctntuty,  XXVII.  »i.    bricks,  or  whoso  occupation  is  to  make  bricks, 
brick-ax  (brik'aks),  n.   A  two-edged  ax  used  brickmaking  (brik'tua'king),  i».   The  art  of 
in  shaping  bricks.  making  bricks. 

brii  k-barrOW  (brik'bar'ci),  ».    In  brirkmatimi,  brick-mason  (brik'ma'sn),  it.   A  brieklaver. 
a  wheelbarrow  used  for  carrying  bricks,  dif-  brieknog  (brik'nog).  a.    Composed  of  timber 
fering  from  the  ordinary  form  in  having  the    framing  filled  in  with  brickwork :  as,  a 
wheel  in  the  middle,  »the  bricks  being  jiiled  partition 


upon  slats  running  lengthwise  at  each  sine 
brickbat  (brik'hat),  n. 


Brickwork  car- 


A  piece  or  fragment  of 
pecially,  a  piece  of  a  brick  used  as 
See  bat1,  8  Brickbat  cheat*.  See 


a  brick ;  e 
a  missile. 

cAeeael. 

brickbat  (brik'bat).  r.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  bricl- 
batted,  ppr.  brickbatting.   To  assail  with  pieces 
of  brick :  as,  the  mob  brickbattcit  the  txillee. 
brick-built  (hrik'bilt),  a.  Built  with  brick :  as, 

"  the  brick-built  town,"  Dryden. 
brick -clamp  (brik'klamp),  n.  A  stack  of  bricks 
in  order  tor  burning.    E.  It.  Knight. 

('lay  used  or  suitable 


A  brick.  [Prov. 


bricknogging  (brik'nog-ing),  s.  Bricl 
ried  up  as  a  tilling  in  timber  framing, 
brick-presa  (brik'pres),  «. 

chine. 

brickstone  (brik'ston),  n. 
Eng.  | 

brick -tea  (brik'te),  ».  A  kind  of  tea  formed  by 
softening  the  larger  leaves  and  refuse  twigs  and 
dust  of  the  tea-plant  with  steam  or  boiling 
,nd  molding  them  into  a  briek-ehapea 

In  this  form  It  It  extensively  lent  overland  from 
China  to  Rusala.  It  ii  consumed  largely  in  Siberia  and 
Mongolia,  wliere  it  aervea  alao  a*  a  mod Inni  cif  eichanire. 


for  making  bricks  and  tiles:  a  tolerably  pure  brick-tile  (bnk  til),  n 
silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  various  pro-  brick-trimmer  (bnk  trim 
portions  of  sand,  and  with  not  more  than  2  per   brick  arch  abutting  against  the  wooden  trimmer 
cent,  of  lime  and  other  alkaline  earths.  The 

red  color  of  common  bricks  depends  on  the  brickwallt,  «•    [An  accom. 
presence  of  a  little  iron  peroxid.  .0O.^':^ 
brick-dust  (brik'dust).  n.    Dust  from  disinte- 


bridegroom 

8.  Jtt/perieifotia,  with  long  recurved  branches 
and  numerous  small  white  double  (lower*  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  — 2.  The  fV<iwci<«  ramoM, 
a  somewhat  shrubby  sa.xifragaceous  plant  of 
Chili,  with  long  crowded  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  cultivated  in  England. 
bride1  (brid),  ii.  [<  ME.  bridi,  bryde,  hrude, 
nom.  prop,  without  the  final  c,  brill,  bryd,  brud, 
often  transposed  bird,  burd,  etc.  (see  frinf-).  a 
bride,  a  voting  lady,  <  AS.  brid,  a  bride,  =  OH. 
brwi  =  OEries.  brcid  =  MI),  brid.  D.  twid  = 
MM!,  brut,  LO.  brud  =  OHO.  MHO.  brat,  O. 
frrnuf,  bride  (i.  e.,  betrothed  woman),  =  Icel. 
bridhr=:  Sw.  Dan.  brud,  a  bride,  =  tioth.  6rsttsj*, 
daughter-in-law  (>  ult.  E.  bru,  earlier  brwy, 
•titif,  ML.  brut,  bruta,  daughter-in-law),  cf. 
comp.  brith-fatht,  bridegroom  (see  brUlrgroon)-, 
root  unknown.]  1.  A  woman  newly  married, 
or  about  to  be  married. 

He.  only  he.  can  tell,  who,  ntau  h'd  like  me,  .  .  . 
Ilaa  by  hta  own  ejtiH'rteiice  tried. 
How  much  the  wife  la  dearer  than  the  *rid«. 
Lunt  I 

2.  A  name  of  the  American 
duck,  Aix  *nan*a.  Cones. 

brides  (brid),  r.     [<  bruW,  n.]    L  trans.  To 
make  a  bride  of ;  marry.  [Kare.] 

I  knew  a  man 
Of  eighty  winteri,  thU  I  told  them,  who 
A  laaa  of  fourteen  britttd. 
Ptrtetur  (aiui  anotAar),  Two  Noble.  Klnamen,  r.  i 

IT.  tafrrtiw.  (with  indefinite  t'<).   To  act  like 
a  bride ;  assume  the  air  of  a  bride. 

Maidcfia  cojatuonly  now  a  dayea  are  no  aooaer  I 
tiat  they  begUine  to  brirft  u. 

I.ytll,  EJiptinea,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  SX 


LP£Vn?rHg'l  bride'-i  (brid),  «.    [<  ME.  bride,  a  bridle,  <  OF. 
im'er),  ».   In  arc*.,  a   F  hril1.      hri  - 


grated  bricks;  specifically,  the  dust  of  pounded 
Bath  brick  (Which  see,  under  brick*.  «.),  or  the 


earth  from  which  Bath  brick  ia  made, 
brick-earth  i  brik'irth),  n.  Any  kind  of  ma- 
terial which,  is  suitable  for  making  bricks,  or 
which,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  can  be  use-il  for  that  purjsise.  in  and 
near  London  the  allavUl  drpoalh  rvallng  up.>n  the  Urn- 
don  clay  ar,-  known  ai  bru-k-rarlh.  ami  they  may  lie  de- 
acrlinM  aa  l»-lng  a  aanily  loam.  pmtUu  •>>  Bue  icrailatt..na 
Idoi  clay  or  marL  Near  Ijaidon  that  kind  ot  earth  winch 
without  any  addition  make*  the  l«l  kind  of  l.rl.  k  U 
catlod  hy  the  lirU-kniakera  maim  ;  It  Ii  a  clayey  material, 
coiitalnlnj!  a  eon«ldenil..lc  i|aaiitity  of  chalk  in  film  parti- 
cle*. In  the  1'nlted  htatea  the  material  uihmI  for  milking 
brtcka  la  altuixt  alwayn  called  brick-tiau.  or  (Imply  <Vny. 

The  collection  ut  Sir  Antonio  Brady  contains  |iortiooi 
„f  no  fewer  than  a  hundrvd  eluphanta,  all  collected  frmn 
the  briek  tank  of  Ilford.     Hwtl'<t.  Phyahigraphy,  p. 

tricken1  (brik'n),  c.  t.  [Appar.  <  ftrtri*  + 
-^m1.]  To  hold  (the  head)  up  and  back;  bridle. 
I  Prov,  Eng.] 

bricken-  (  brik'n),  «i.  [<  6ric|2  +  ^..a.]  Made 
of  brick.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

brick-field  ( brik'feld),  m.  A  field  or  yard  where 
bricks  are  made. 

brickfielder  (brik'fel'der),  n.  [Appar.  in  allu- 
sion to  the  heat  of  a  brick-field.]  A  hot  north 
wind  prevalent  in  southern  Australia.  [Local 

bricking  (brik'ing).  n.    [<  brick*  +  -ingl.]  1. 

Brickwork. —  2.  An  imitation  of  brickwork 

made  on  a  plastered  surface, 
brick-kiln  (brik' kill,  n.   A  kiln  or  furnace  in 

which  bricks  are  baked  or  burned ;  also,  a  pile 
of  bricks  for  burning,  laid  loose,  with  arches 
underneath  to  receive  the  fuel, 
bricklayer  (brik'la'er),  «.  One  whose  occu- 
pation into  build  with  bricks — Bricklayers'  Itch, 
a  specie*  of  eraema  pniduced  on  the  hamla  of  brick  layer* 
by  the  contact  trf  lime, 
bricklaying  (brik'la'ing),  n.  The  art  of  build- 
ing with  bricks,  or  of  uniting  them  by  cement 
or  mortar  in  various  forms ;  the  art  or  occupa- 
tion of  laying  bricks, 
brickie  (brik'l),  <>.  [Early  moil.  E.  also  oriWc, 
and  dial,  hracklt;  bruckle;<  ME.  brckil,  brukrt, 
brokil,  also  bracket.  Sc.  br»ku»,  brttkyl,  etc., 
appar.  <  AS.  'hrcenl,  'brun  t  (=  Ml),  broke!  = 
XI I>0.  ftr»av/;  cf.  I).  brukk'Ug,  0.  brocl.li.j),  with 
suffix  -ot,  -ft.  forming  adjectives  from  verbs, 
<  ftrrcaa  (pp.  brorcit  i,  lir.-»k:  see  break.  Now 
superseded  by  tho  equiv.  but  etymologically 
diff.  brittle,  <").  v.]  Brittle;  easily  broken. 
(Obsolete  or  prov.  Eug.] 

Hut  Hi  Allare.  on  tm-  will,  t.  thin  I  mage  .laid, 
Waa,  O  great  pity  !  h.illtjd  tnetv  ^Yrime  , 


in  front  of  a  fireplace ,  as  a  safeguard  against  fire, 
allt,  «•    [An  accom.  form  of  bricoil,  bri- 
Kame  as  brieote,  3. 
brickwise  (brik'wis),  a.  and  adv.  Arranged  like 
bricks  in  a  wall ;  with  the  ends  in  each  row  over 
the  middle  parts  of  the  row  below, 
brickwork  (brik'werk),  «.    Work  done  or  con- 
structed with  bricks ;  bricklayers'  work, 
bricky  (brik'i),  a.  f<  brick*  +  -jr1-]  1.  Fidl  of 
bricks,  or  formed  of  brick.— 2.  Of  the  color  of 
common  brick:  as.  a  bricky  red. 
brick-yard  (brik'yard),  a.     A  place  where 
bricks  are  made.  , 
bricoilt,  »•    Same  as  brieote,  3. 
bricole  (bri-kol'),  n.   [In  sense  3,  also  formerly 
brickol,  bricoil,  and  bv  popular  etyra.  bnckicall; 
<  E.  brieote,  also  bricoltc,  moxl.  F.  bncolr,  back- 
stroke, toils,  breast-hand,  strap.  =  It.  brtccola  = 
Sp.  brigola  (ML.  bricola ;  cf.  Ml.,  brien,  OF. 
fcricAf),  a  catapult,  perhaps  <  MHO.  brechel.  a 
breaker,  <  brcchcH  =  E.  break.]    It.  A  military 
engine  for  throwing  darts  or  riuarrels;  a  kind 
of  catapult.  Also  brichc— 2.  Harness  worn  by 
men  who  have  loads  to  carry  or  to  drag.—  3r. 
A  side-stroke  at  tennis. 
bridH,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  bird1. 
brid'-'t,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  bride. 
bridal  (bri'dal),  «.  and  a.    [Formerly  also 
bridall;  prop.,  as  in  early  mod.  E.,  bridale, 
bride-ale^  <  ME.  bridale,  brudalc,  <  AS.  bridcalo 
(also  brid-caloth,  dat.),  bridal,  lit.  bride-ale, 
i.  e.,  bnde-feast,  <  brjd,  bride,  +  calo  (gen. 
and  dat.  catoth),  ale.  in  comp.  a  feast:  see  ate. 
Cf.  churrli-ale,  clerk-ate.  etc.    In  mod.  use  the 
terminal  element  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
suffix  -<i/,  and  the  word  accordingly  used  also 
as  an  adj.,  like  nuptial,  etc.]    I.  h.  It.  A  feast 
at  a  marriage ;  a  wedding-feast. 
We  nee  no 


strati,  buttonTloop, 
a  bridle:  see  brittle.] 


F.  bride,  a  bridle,  string, 
etc.,  =  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  brida 
It.  A  bridle. 

Theo  laity  .  .  .  ■yngetb  of  Dydo  and 
How  love  hpom  ladile  by  atrong  britU. 

King  Alimundtr,  I  TflSTi. 

2.  In  n^dfriforll-,  lacemakintf,  etc.,  a  loop,  link, 
or  tie. 

bride-alet  (brid'al),  n.  An  old  and  etymologi- 
cal form  of  bridal. 

bride-bed  (brid'bed),  a.  [<  ME.  (not  found),  < 
AS.  brid-bed  =  MLO.  brutbedde  =  1).  bruidsbtd 
=  MHO.  Iriitbettc,  G.  brautbett.]  The  marriage- 
bed.  Shak.  [Bare.] 

bride-bowlt  (brid'bol),  n.    Same  a«  bridt-cuji. 
bride-brancht  (brid'briuch),  w.  A  sprig  of  rose- 
mar}-  formerly  carried  at  weddings  as  a  token 
of  remembrance. 
I'd  ride  forty  mile*  to  follow  anch  a  fellow  to  church  ; 
make  more  of  a  xprig  of  roacmary  at  IiIm  Isirtal 


of  a  wedding  here  :  no  >  liaracter  of 
our  warves  and  <mr  gloreaT 

D.  J.-iuMM.  Kidciene,  iii.  t. 
2.  A  marriage;  nuptials. 

LS.il  her  honor  *«  the  l'rince'*  bride. 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bniaSt  like  the  nun. 

7>m>ir»'r<,  tleralnt. 

Sweet  day,  ro  co»d.  *»  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  ,4  the  earth  and  »ky. 

U.  llcr'jrrl.  Vlrtilc. 

II.  t.  Belonging  to  a  bride  nr  to  a  wedding: 
as,  a  bridal  wreath. 

rome,  1  will  bring  thee  txi  Uiy  bridal  eliiwiU-r. 

Shot.,  T.  of  the  9..  lv,  1. 

bridaltyt  <bri'dal-ti).  n.  [<  bridal  +  -fy.]  Cele- 
bration of  a  nuptial  feast. 

At  Quintain  be, 
In  h.inoiir  of  thl»  ljr.,(,ilr^.      ^  ^ 

''aJ^i^U^'weTeo!^ 

1.  The  com- 


(bri'.Ul-reth),  ». 
a  cultivated  spec 


i  gilded  briilt-btfttwt,  at  mine  own  wtdillna!. 

MMUlm.  lllurt,  Miiaier-ron.tal.lv,  I,  1. 

bride-cake  (brid'kak),  n.  Same  as  trcrW.sjr- 
cake. 

In  the  North,  allcea  of  the  Brvle-cak*  are  put  through 
the  » >ldlng  King,  they  are  aft.  r»«id»  laid  under  Pillowa 
at  Night  t«i  cause  young  Per*oli*  to  drcioii  of  their  Lotcra. 

J.  Urand,  In  bourne  »  Pop.  Alitli|-  (1777),  p.  SIS. 

bride-chamber  (brid'cham'bir),  n.  A  nuptial 
apartment. 

fall  the  children  of  the  hridtfhnmber  mouni.  u  long 
as  the  bridegroom  It  with  thi-m!  Mat.  It.  IS. 

brido-cupt  (brid'kup),  n.  A  bowl  or  cup  of 
spiced  wine  and  other  ingredients  formerly 
served  with  bride-cake  at  wedding-feasts.  Also 
called  bride-bowl. 

Oct  onr  bed  ready,  chamberlain  ; 
lU*t,  a  fcn'ife  .  ui> ;  you  have  rare  conceit*. 
And  gi»*l  Ingrcliellta.       1J.  Jmfjn,  New  Inn,  T.  1, 

bride-day  (brid 'da),  n.    The  marrlage-ilay. 

.Scoff. 

bridegroom  (brld'grom),  ».  [Early  mod.  E. 
bridegrnme  (Tvmlale,  A.  D.  1525).  with  inserted  r 
as  in  the  simple  groom  (o.  v.  );  <  ME.  bridegomc, 
bridgumr,  bredgome.  hruagunif.  <  AH.  bridguma, 
n\m  brifdiguma  (brjidi  tor  bryile,  gen.  otlovtl)  1  = 
OS.  brudnjumo  —  Oi'ries.  brridgowa  =  D.  Uruult- 
qom.  bruigom  =  MUi.  brfolrgam.  I  AT.  hriidrgom, 
brihtaptm,  briigam  =  OHO.  briitigomo,  MHO. 
briuttgome,  O." briiutigam  =  Icel.  hiudhgumi  = 
Sw.  brudgxm.  -gvmmr.  =  ODait.  brutltgoiuwr, 
brmlgomme.  Dan.  brudgt'm),  lit.  bride's  man,  < 
brxfi,  gen.  fcryi/c.  etc.,  bride.  +  t/fima.  man:  see 
brol,  1  and  groom.  Cf.  Ootli.  br*thfath*,  bride- 
groom/ (.rn(/i.«,  daughter-in-law  (bride).  +  /nf*» 
=  Or.  -rimr  =  Skt.  luifi.  husband,  lord:  see 
dcsp»t,  f.ntr„t.  etc.]  1.  A  man  newly  married, 
or  about  to  be  married. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  Hie  bri,lM,m>m.  John  ill  20. 
Tb.*e  i 

ilo  the  ilmmiiiL-  bndftriMm' t  car. 

ma 


■  dllb-et  v.in.iU  in  l.rrak  of  day 
Into  the  dreaming  t,n,lr;trwm',  car, 

■  uhliuto  marriage.    .'SAa*.,  M.  ot  V.. 
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2.  [Perhaps  in  allusion  to  its  sparkling  appear- 
ance.]   A  local  name  in  Banffshire,  Scotland, 
of  the  gemmous  dragonet,  C'uMionymits  lura. 
bride-housed  (brid'houa),  n.   A  public  hall  for 
celebrating  marriages. 

A  frrufe  Jwum,  ax  when  a  halt  or  other  large  place  la  pro. 
tilled  to  keepe  IIh  brldall  in.  Xtrmmciatvr  (IMA). 

bride-knott  (brid'not),  n.  A  breast-knot ;  a 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  a  guest  at  a  wedding ; 
a  wedding-favor. 

brido-lacet  (brid'tis),  «.  Fringed  strings  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  worsted,  formerly  given  at  a  wed- 
ding to  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom  to 
tie  up  the  rosemary-sprigs  they  carried  (see 
brute-branch).   After  the  ceremony  they  were 


the  hats  or  in  the  hair, 


ItlOV 

and 


Kueegaya  sad  trul<  taert  In  their  bats. 

//ryiiW,  Woman  Killed  with 

bridelyt  (brid'li>,  a.  [<  brideX  +  -lyl.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  bride ;  nuptial. 

of  bruhUV  bed, 


Did  fold 


hcrlhlhcrS 


bridOBUkid,       See  bridesmaid. 
blitsctQLsVli.  i.   See  bruUxtmtm. 
brideac&ka  (brlds'kak),  n.    Bride-cake  See 
vedding-eakt. 

bride's-laces  (bridz'14'sei),  n.    An  English 

A  young  girl  or  an  unmarried  woman  who  at- 
tends on  a  bride  at  her  marriage  during  the 
ceremony. 

bridBsm aiding  (britiz'ma-diuK),  i».   The  sUte 


bridesmaiding  (hndz  ma-UuiK), 
of  being  a  bridesmaid.  [Hare.] 

t  il  bid*  my  time  for  bn4ttmaidi»g.  TVoBeps. 

bridesman,  brldeman  (brid»'->  brld^man),  n. ; 

a).  [<  bridtrt,  pose. 
Cf.  MLO.  britna* 


,  briggi,  bregge,  brugge  (unassibilated  brig, 
brig),  <  AS.  brycg,  bricg  =  OFries. 


r«iwl-truas  Hn.lge. 


urch  known  is  thnt  ImJIdinp  over  the  Petrusse  valley 
in  Luxenilmrg  (span  So1  feet)]  the  next  i>  that  of 
Ihv  Washington  aqueduct  over  the  Cabin  John  Creek 
(spaa   aau  feet; 

IrrMgt  built  of  Iron 
•a  erected  owr 


(lie  river  Severn, 
In  England,  and 


Fiaa-uw*  Ba-J^t 


consists  of  f.  tinndkl  rtlHi  "f  cast  Iron,  wllh  a  span  of  100 
and  s  rise  of  40  feet  The.rVMithwart  bridge  over  U» 
Thame*  at  London,  tuo  central  one  of  the  thete  arches  of 


of  S*0  with  a  rlae  of  U  feet.  I 

i  arched  bridge ;  but  thia  span  I 
bled,  »*uc*aMjl:i  the  urhbre™ 


Arrh-d  V.oti  Ur-lrn 


principal  member*  and  sustain  the 
tim 


(brid»'->  brtd'man] 
pi.  bridemen,  bridtrmen  (-men).  [<  bride?*,  \ 
of  bridcK  or  bride.  +  nu 
=  loel.  britdkmattiir  —  ODan.  prtKJentaNd,-  ef. 
OF.  brumen,  a  flanee.l  A  man  who  attends 
upon  a  bridegroom  and  bride  at  their  marriage, 
brido's-staket  (brida'atak),  a.  [Also  bride- 
tlaJce,  <  bridei  +  state;  with  reference  to  wed- 
ding festivities.]  A  stake  or_post  set  in  the 
ground  to  danee  round,  especially  tit  n  wedding. 

It.  JoMOH. 

bridewell  (brld'wel),  ».  [So  called  from  a  pal- 
ace built  in  1322  near  St.  BriaVi  or  Bridget's 
Well,  in  London,  which  in  1593  was  turned 
into  a  penal  workhouse,  officially  called  Ilndc- 
vell  Hospital.]  A  house  of  correction  for  the 
confinement  of  ^vagrant*  and  disorderly  per. 

bridewort  (brid'wert),  a.  Species  of  Spirtea. 
S.  I'lmaria  and  8.  talietfolia,  named  from  the 
feathery  appearance  of  their  panicles  of  white 
flowers. 

blidm1  (brij),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  brtdge; 
OIK.* 
brugg,  8c. 

brigge,  bregge  ~  D.  brng  =  MLG.  brugge,  LO. 
brigge  =  OHO.  brucca,  MHO.  brack*,  briiekr, 
G.  briickt,  a  bridge,  =  leel.  bryggia  =  Kw. 
bryggn  =  Dan.  brugge,  a  pier,  landing-stage, 
gangway,  rarely  a  bridge;  connected  with  leel. 
Sri  =  Bw.  bro  =  Dan.  bro,  a  bridge,  a  paved 
way.  Perhaps  akin  to  brotc;  ef.  OHtilg.  briri, 
a  bridge,  also  brow :  see  brou.~\  1.  Any 
structure  which  spans  a  body  of  water,  or  a 
valley,  road,  or  tho  like,  and  affords  passage 
or  conveyance,  Hrtdgre  are  i»«t«  «f  rarloiu  nuite 
rtala.  principally  n-mc.  Iron,  and  wood,  ami  in  a  great 
variety  ut  tonus.  In  an  nee*-  or  an-Jud  ie-idiM  the  I'M 
saire  or  roadway  la  rarrled  by  an  arch  or  arrhra,  which  are 

■qpportnt  byalmt- 
menU  or  by  piers. 
Ku<-h  hrldsra  are 
eonstrnrten  of 
brick,  stone,  tmn. 
Meet,  or  wood, 
ltrick  U  sfkloni 
Uied  alulie,  except 
for  comparatively  small  spans,  and  for  niiltnisjrUnt  work 
when  stone  cannot  rviulily  lie  oMuined.  In  Inore  Impor- 
tant works  it  Is  often  coiuMned  with  alone,  which  Is  Intro 
Uiireil  to  hiiul,  to  tliittribiile  |iretHllre,  1o  proU<-t  Uie  more 
eipnei'il  iHirti'viis,  and  for  turchittA-tural  eltn.-t.  St*Sir, 
wlicrcier  It  can  he  used,  li  the  must  valuahle  nutlcrtal,  un 
ai  finTit  of  ltn  ma*' 
slvi-lli^  aUlillily 
o(  f'.rtik.  mid  reii*. 
lam..-  to  the  cle- 
lii. nU  :  liut  it  b  in. 


V  Taor   to    lniii  in 
ei-iUlolil}  ,  farilitvof 
e.,rintnicti"ii.  aii'l  ready  adaiitatilllty  Ui  variuitt  sitlutliona. 
Ar  ib  tlic  nnmt  tnonnincTits  "t  anll(|lUty^sre  nuikrd  Hie 


2.  The  upper  line  or  ridge  of  the  nose,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  nasal  bones. — 3.  In 
cTrgrarino,  a  board  resting  on  end-cleats,  on 
which  the  engraver  rests  his  hand  in  working. 
In  etching  two  bridge*  are  oaed :  one  with  low  feet  or 
cleats,  to  serve  for  work  on  the  unbttten  plate :  the  other 
with  higher  fee*  to  raise  It  almv*  the  bordering- wax  after 
II  has  I  wen  applied. 

4.  A  wall,  generally  made  of  fire-brick,  which  is 
built  at  both  ends  of  a  rcverberatory  furnace, 
to  a  certain  height,  in  order  to  isolate  the  spuce 
in  which  the  metallurgical  operation  is  con- 
ducted. The  wall  nearest  the  B  re  place  la  called  the  Jf«- 
(wviiie ;  the  other,  at  the  opposite  end.  the  Jhtt-Mdg*. 

5.  In  gun.,  tho  two  pieces  of  timber  whioh  con- 
nect tho  two  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage.  (.Eng.] 
— 6.  In  metal.,  the  platform  or  staging  by 
which  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
of  a  smelting-furnace.— 7.  That  part  of  a 
stringed  musical  instrument  over  which  the 
strings  are  stretched,  and  by  which  they  are 
raised  above  the  sounding-board.  In  how.lnstrn- 
meriu.  each  as  the  violin,  the  nidge,  is  arched,  hi  order 
to  allow  Um  how  to  strike  any  oast  string  alone. 

8.  .VoNf.,  a  raised  platform  extending  from 
side  to  side  Of  a  steamship  above  the  rail,  for- 
ward of  amidships,  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  It  affords  him  an  uninter- 
rupted view,  and  la  furnished  with  means  for  rommiinl- 
<  sting,  hy  automatic  signals,  with  the  cngtne-mnm  and 
the  wheel-house,  Many  large  vessels  have  two  bridges, 
one  forward  of  and  one  at  wit  the  mainmast ;  and  it  is 
now  very  common  for  the  bridge  to  lie  made  in  two  tiers, 
one  above  the  other,  with  often  an  outlook-station  still 

hlghertbon  like  up- 
per tier.  In  side- 
wheel  steamers  tho 
tirldgeconnectathc 
paddle-hoses, 

9.  A  metal  bar 
supported  at 
one    or  both 
ends  of  a  watch- 
plate,  and  form- 
ing a  Hearing  for  a  part  of  the  work*. — 10.  The 
balance-ryud  of  a  millstone. —  1 1 .  In  car-build- 
ing, a  timber,  bar,  or  beam  which  is  supported  at 
each  end. — 12.  In  euchre,  a  position  where  one 
aide  has  scored  four  points  and  the  other  only 
one. — 13.  In  ctecf.,  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor,  the 
arrangement  of  whoso  parts  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a  bridge.  A 
common  form  is  called  H'hrat- 
ttone'*  bridge,  from  the  inventor. 
See  rcMttanif. — 14.  In  billiards, 
a  notched  picco  of  wood,  attached 
to  a  long  handle,  used  as  a  support 
for  the  cue  when  tho  ball  is  in  such 
a  position  that  the  hand  cannot 
conveniently  be  used  us  a  rest.— 
16.  N»t-  hndiic  tchift  under  ifhixt. — 
Asses  bndga.   Sec  p>  km  ariwrrum.— 
Bottom-road  bridge,  a  bridie  wlio*.! 
roadway  Is  supporfeil  upon  tin'  lopirr 
chord  In  a  truu-brlilge,  or  at  the  bottom 
In  a  tubular  l.mliic  Also  colled  fAn-i.  i* 


bridge 

pnse.1  to  «tek-brit>)*  or  lep-read  erioy*.— Box-ctrdsr 
bridge.  More  commonly  rallod  tubular  setd/*  T"hsf* 
»•••>  Cantallver  bridge,  s  bridge  in  whk-h  lIh- 
la  formod  by  brscket-sIirH-d  hm  tnum,  vitending 
Inward  from  their  nupport*  and  eonnected  at  the  mia- 
die  of  the  s|ian  either  directly  or  by  an  latennrdiate  truss 
of  ordinary  construction.  U  hen  piers  are  used  to  support 
the  heam-triuaea,  they  are  placed  near  the  center  of  each 
truss,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary  truas-hridges,  at  its  ends. 
The  strains  due  to  a  load  upon  the  span  are  carried  out- 
ward toward  the  ends  of  the  bridge  and  beyond  the  piers 
by  bracket -arms  similar  to  th.uu^  fi  miing  the  central  span, 
the  extremities  of  which  msj  >>»  ascared  to  other  piers  t» 
serve  llle  twufold  purpose  ut  resisting  l>y  their  w«  U:ht  thr 


th--  Mi>slasi]ii.i  at 

~  «.  Louis,  and  the 

VaslllugK.iibrldgB 

over  the  Harlehi 
river  In  New  York 
city.  In  an  arc  Ac./ 

oromirtu>  arched 
bi^a.  In  cumpns 
Ion  constitute  the 


load"!0 The  beams  are 


sometimes  Imllt  of  parallel  layers  of  planks,  which  are 
made  to  break  Joint  In  the  more  Important  constructions 
the  arches  are  often  com  pound.  They  have  been  employed 
In  modern  bt^gw  of  considerable  magnitude.  An  arc  Ant. 
tnut  tiriitat  is  a  form  in  which  the  < 
Is  an  arehed  Iwam. 
as  In  the  McCatliim 
truss.  In  a  senw. 
feus*  srufjsr  the 
load   Is  supported 

by  beam-trusses  or  —  M<C«llum  Aivhed^tvas  BrMgs. 
openwork  beams.  A 

rompretelon-chord  snd  a  tension-chord  are  essential,  and 
the  stresses  sr.  t  mnsferred  from  one  to  the  other  on  tbelr 
l  points  of  support  lie   hin  .if  stniU  ami  ten- 

».  >,!,.;>  t 


Csecslrxr  Briilev.  Nlsgsrs  Fslls.  New  Vert. 

uiiltrt  csused  by  the  load  when  upon  the  central  spaa  and 
of  themvelTes  supporting  vertical  pressure  ;  or  they  msy 
forni  part  of  other  spsns  similar  to  the  central  one.  Thli 
lunu  i  f  hrlilge  presents  the  gTvit  silvsnLsge  of  pr-nnittlne 
tho  construction  of  the  main  span  without  scaifoMlugs  Iv 
ueath.  A  tin*  exam  pis  Is  the  eantaliver  bridge  below  Nh 
sgara  Falls,  Imllt  f.r  the  Mlchlgiui  fentrnl  and  Canada 
(yeithern  mllwijs.  -  Check-brldga  of  a  furnace,  a  <ln- 
bridge:  so  call-.l  Imuuse  II  km  . .1  to  dteck  the 
draft  -  Counterpoise  bridge,  u  lan-ule  bridge  in  which 
counter-weights  help  to  raise  the  platform.— Electric 
bridge,  a  term  applied  to  several  contrivance*  tor  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit,  all  essentially 
Identical  with  Whoatstocie  s  bridge  (which  see,  under  rs- 
eutanorX— Floating  bridge,  id)  A  bust.  raft,  or  pontoon 
midge.  (»)  A  part  of  a  bridge,  supported  by  a  caisson  or 
pontoon,  which  can  swing  into  and  away  from  the  line  of 
roadway,  (e)  JfiVir.,  a  kind  of  double  bridge,  of  which  the 
upper  member  projects  beyond  the  lower,  snd  Is  capable 
of  being  moved  furwsrd  by  prdleys:  used  for  carrying 
uxh>i>h  over  narrow  moats  in  attacklsg  the  outworks  of  a 
fort-  Flying  bridge,  >  sMupensiun  Dridge,  or  a  bridge 
built  fur  temporary  use,  as  a  pontoon  bridge  Hargmr 
brtdgn,  a  •uspenslon-brtdge.  Hie  term  h)  generally  ap- 
plied to  Uie  more  primitive  forms  of  siispetuaon-tieldge.— 
sxOUt-brldge.  nam*  as  i(fNng  ftndjre.-  lndacUon- 
Drtdge.  See  iii.Ioeriim,—  uttleS-lstMga,  a  bridge  la 
wblell  tho  web  t«:tween  the  cborxls  or  tilv  ruaill  comp — 


LaRkt-br-Jr*  i  m.u  ssrvstkai). 
a.toadwar;  S.stetesrv:  r.tnHwnsbHmii  < g-. a.  strinrm  : 
s,  fsttka-rlbs;/.  u^vi*  *n.t, 

alon-  and  tensJuo  members  Is  formed  by  lattice- work.— 
Leaf-bridge,  a  hinged  luting ljri.igc.  Lifting  bridge,  s 
drawbridge  the  span  of  which  moves  fn  a  vertical  plane 
Instead  of  horizontally.  Also  called  Aot*rfrrid><.  —  Pivot- 
bridge,  a  swinging  bridge  balsnted  upon  S  pivot-    It  Is 


often  formed  by  two  equal  spans,  covering  a  channel  on 
each  side  of  the  plvot-plcr. —  Pontoon  bridge,  a  platform 
or  roadway  supported  upon  pontoons.  Bridges  of  this 
kind  ar*  largely  oaed  In  military  operations,  the  pontoons 
being  formed  ot  air-tight  bag*  or  hollow  metallic  vessels. 
—  Rope  bridge,  a  hanging  bridge  consisting  of  s  platform 
■up|iorted  by  mpes,  or  simply  of  a  rope  carried  across  the 
stream  or  chasm,  and  supporting  a  basket  or  car  which  ts 
drawn  backward  and  forward.  Such  bridges  are  osed  In 
mountainous  districts,  especially  In  India  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  ar*  sometimes  made  of  anfflctcnt  strength  to  afford 
passage  to  droves  of  loaded  mules.  The  ropes  are  often 
made  of  plslted  thongs  of  bide,  or  even  of  rushes  — 
Buspenslon-bndgw,  a  roadway  suspended  from  ropes, 
chains,  or  wire  asides,  usually  hung  between  massive  tow- 
ers of  masonry,  and  securely  anchored  at  the  extremities 
The  most  notable  of  siisfienalon-brldgrs  is  that  between 
New  York  and  hrooklyn,  over  the  East  River,  The  mshi 
span  Is  l.Nai  feet  long,  the  altitude  at  the  center  l.tr.  feel 
above  mean  high  water,  the  height  of  the  towers  276) 
feet,  and  the  total  length  [/,»»  feet  The  roadway  is  sus- 
1  from  four  cables  of  steel  wire,  each  I4|  I 
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duuiieter.— Through  ^^flfSO-  -*ame  as  tarient-reaa*  bridge: 
opposed  to  dtek  bridge  or  fop-reou1  bridftt,  —  Top-road 
bridge,  a  bridge  In  which  the  roadway  ia  upon  or  aliov(r 
the  upper  chord  of  the  truss.  Also  called  deck-bridpr.~ 
Truaaocl-ajr.h  brtdfffl,  mi  arched-beam  bridge  with  which 
a  Inua  lia>  been  combined  lo  sUBeii  or  strengthen  it.— 
Tubular-arch  bridge,  a  bridge  in  which  U»  primary 


Tebmlar-eKh  Drtage.  St.  Loufe,  Muaoort. 

■uinw-ri3ni<  nifinh.'pi  *r.'  wi:*i..l  t«l»-^  —  Tubular  bridge, 
atHiuge  I  'njiing,a*gwbo]e.agreat  hollow  beam.  Itlaahox- 
btsaro,  BiilOcLt'titly  Ur^L*  :o  admit  of  tbenaaaagcof  vehicles 
through  1U  Tlie  drat  works  of  thi«  kiud  were  the  Itmnr 
and  Briiaii:nn  railway  lindgrs  m  Wnji-fc.  The  latter,  over 
til*?  Mnial  sLrn.il,  (>j>ene-:l  In  1SSO.  consists  of  two  Iniit'jx-ii- 
dent  rectangular  tu  :>alnr  beams  of  wrntjght-lrnn  l,Ml  feet 
lunit ,  with  a  single  nun  of  4M  fact.  The  Victoria  tubular 
brtdire,  about  two  tn healing, over  the  at,  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
tival  h  an  11  replaced  liy aneof  adUterent  type.  Also called 
>m*  ;prdtr  bndiu.  -  Whsgtstone's  bridge,  Sit  rttielaiu-e. 

Mage1  (bra),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bridged,  ppr. 
bridging.  f<  ME.  'bryggen  (not  found),  <  AS. 
brycglan  (Also  in  cornp.  ofer-bryegian,  bridge 
over)  =  MLG.  bruggen  =  OHO.  brucron,  MUG. 
f>r*<*fw,  brieken,  G.  bracken,  bridge:  cf.  Icel. 
bria.  bridge  over;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
buiH  a  bridge  or  bridges  on  or  over  j  span  with 
•  bridge:  as,  to  bridge  a  river.— 2.  To  make,  a 
bridge  or  bridges  for. 

3£cf*X£Ap  .  .  .  ovtt?  Ilflli'ftyaiint 

Bridging  hU  way,  Europe  with  AaU  JohVd. 

Milton,  P.  U,  x.  SIO. 
3.  Figuratively,  to  span  or  get  over ;  serve  M 
or  make  a  way  of  passing  or  overcoming :  as, 
conversation  bridged  the  intervals  of  the  play ; 
to  bridge  over  a  difficulty. 

Rrery  nuui'a  work,  pursued  steadily,  tends  In  this  way 
to  become  an  end  In  Itself,  and  so  to  bridge  orer  Un  lure- 
toaa  chaama  of  life.  Oevrpe  Jltlat. 

I  cannot  bnt  think  that  there  la  mom  for  all  of  na  to 
work  In  helping  to  bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  Ignorance 
which  Ilea  at  our  fecL  J7usuy,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  71. 

bridge2!,  r.  t.     [Also  bredge,  <  ME.  briggtn. 


breggen, 
mod.  E. 


by  apheresis  for  abriggtn,  abreggen, 
abridge,  q.  v.]   To  shorten ;  abridge. 
By  re  Ten  man  his  helUie  and  hla  welfare, 
And  hla  dayea  briaprn  and  achorte  liln  lyf. 
Orefcrr,  MS.  fcoc.  Antiq.,  134,  lol.  {Untliivtt,) 

In  a  ear-coupling,  the 


M 


bri  dge-baX  (brij'bar), 

bar  carrying  the  load 
bridge-board  (brij'bord),n.  One  of  the  notched 

boards  of  a  stair  to  which  the  end*  of  wooden 

steps  and  risers  are  fastened.    Also  called 

notch-board. 

bridge-deck  ( hrij'dek),  n.  A  bridge  of  spacious 
dimensions,  forming  a  partial  deck,  extending 
from  side  to  side  of  a  vessel  amidships. 

bridge-head  (brij'hcd),  ».  In  fori.,  a  work 
covering  that  end  of  a  bridge  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  an  enemv;  a  teto-dc-pont. 

bridge-islet  (brij'i'let),  ».  A  portion  of  land 
which  becomes  insular  at  high  water,  as  the  isle 
of  Lindisfarne  in  England. 

bridge-pit  (brii'pit),  n.  1. 
Thai  part  of  the  moat  of  a 
fortified  place  which  ia  be- 
neath the  drawbridge  when 
it  is  lowered.— 8.  A  pit 
provided  to  receive  the 
counterpoise  of  a  bascule- 
bridge. 

bridge-rail  (brii'ral), ».  A 
railroad-rail  having  an 
arched  tread  and  lateral 
foot-flanges.  E.  H.  Knight. 

brldgo-Btoae(brij'gt6n),  «t. 
ing  over  a  gutter  or  narrow  span. 

bridge-tower  (brii'tou'er),  i».  1.  A  tower  for 
the  defense  of  a  bridge,  usually  erected  upon 
the  bridge  itself,  the  road  passing  through  arch- 
ways in  its  lower  story,  which  could  be  closed 
by  gates.  Bfidgva  were  cuuouiotily  defended  in  this  way 
In  the  middle  ages,  and  many  such  towers  remain,  as  at 
4'ahnrs  in  France,  sikI  notably  at  Prague  in  llonenita. 
2.  Loss  properly,  a  tower  defending  the  ap- 
proach to  a  bridge  in  the  manner  of  a  teto-de- 
pont.  A  notable  tikstanec  of  such  a  tower  is  that  at  Vllle. 
ncuve,  oppoHlte  Avigu<in,  on  the  Rhone. 

bridge-train  (brij'tran),  n.  Mitit.,  a  division 
of  an  army  earrving  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments required  for  the  passage  of  troops  itcrtutH 
a  river:  a  pontoon-train. 

bridge-tree  (brij'tre).  h.  A  beam  by  which  the 
spindle  of  the  runner  in  a  grinding-tnill  in  "up- 
ported.    It  can  be  adjusU-d       us  l»  vury  the 


Bridgettine  (brij'e-tin),  a.  See  BrigitH**. 
bridge-ward'  (brij'ward),  n.    [<  ME.  bri, 

trard,  <  AS.  briegweard,  <  britg,  bryeg, 

+  ueard,  ward,  keeper.] 

of  a  bridge. 

onle  lay  along  the  rlrar  .  .  .  summoned 
and  demamkd  »  <!>■••  pnswijj. 

Statt.  A 


brief 

on  the  end  of  a  plow-beam  to  which  the  draft- 
shackle  is  attached;  the  clevis.  Also  called  mtu- 
zle  or  plow-head. — 6.  In  maeh.,  a  link,  flange, 
or  other  attachment  for  limiting  the  movement 
of  any  part  of  a  machine.— 7.  Aant.,  a  chain  or 
rope  span  both  ends  of  which  are  made  fa«r, 
the  strain  or  power  being  applied  to  the  bight. 
— 8.  In  pathot.,  a  small  baud  attaching  two 
parts  to  each  other,  as  two  serous  surfaces  after 
inflammation,  or  the  sides  of  the  urethra  after 
urethritis,  or  stretched  across  a  pustule  or 
vesicle,  modifying  its  shape.— 9.  In  anat.,  a 
frenum  (which  see).-  Branches  of  a  bridle.  *ee 
frruivA.  —  MOOrinC-bTidlSlnaHr.),  Uie  (bain  cable  attach- 
ed to  permanent  rantirlnga.— To  bite  on  the  brldlat,  to 
suffer  great  hardships.  Brewer. 
bridle  (bri'dl),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  bridled,  ppr. 
bridling.  f  <  ME.  bridlen,  brihelen.  <  AS.  «<"- 
bridtian  (=  MD.  breydele*,  D.  ftrrsoWea  =  OH<3. 
briltilon,  MHO.  brileln,  prilleln,  O.  breidelen, 
briteln,  briMn),  bridle,  reslrain,  <  bridei,  bri- 
dle.] I.  frass.  1.  To  put  a  bridle  on:  as,  to 
bridle  a  horse. 

Where  steeds  run  grow. 
I  have  asen  from  their  brUlid  lips 
Foam  blown  aa  the  snow, 

Sn'stsnn,  A  Lamaotatkin. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern ;  cheek,  curb, 
or  control:  as,  to  bridle  the  passions. 

Sa»oy  and  Xlce.  Uie  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  In  her 
ids  lot  •■ 


bridge- ward-  (brij'ward),  i 


Abbot,  I.  1*5. 

[<  bridge  +  word 


(of  a  key).]  In  loektmlMng,  the  principal 
ward  of  a  key,  usually  in  the  plane  of  rotation, 
bridgewater  ( brij'wa-ter),  n.  A  kind  of  broad- 
cloth  manufactured  in  Bridgewater,  England. 
1'tancM. 

bridging  (brij'ing), ».  [Verbal  n.  of  bridge1,  r.] 
In  arch.,  a  piece  of  wood  placed  between  two 
beams  or  other  pieces,  to  prevent  them  from 
approaching  each  other.  SimtU  bridging  has  one 
pair  of  diagonal  Irracea  at  the  mldlength  of  the  Joists,  lu 
deNofe  aruijn'jt^  there  an  two  pairs  of  crosa-bracoa  divld- 
big  Uie  Joists  Into  three  lengths.  More  generally  called 
a  efnttiiMj-  or  HrviHinet'rtee*.   K  II.  Knight, 

bridging-floor  (brij  ing-flor),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
floor  in  which  bridging-joists  are  used. 

bridging  joist  (brij'ing-joiat),  n.  In  ore*.,  a 
joist  which  ia  sustained  below  by 
beams  called  bind- 
ing'joieU;  also,  a 
joist  which  is  nail- 
ed or  fixed  to  the 
flooring-boards. 

Bridgittine  ftmj'- 
i-tin),  n.  Bee  Jtri- 
gittine. 

bridgy  (brij'i),  a. 


>  brulU  SwiUerland. 

Oft  his  smooth  and  bridled  tongue 
Would  give  the  lie  to  hla  ttushlt 
SbcUes,  Rc 
-8yn.  1.  To  repress,  master,  subdue. 

IL  intrant.  To  hold  the  head  up,  in  the 
manner  of  a  spirited  horae  tinder  a  strong  rein, 
especially  as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or 
resentment;  assume  a  lofty  manner  so  aa  to 
assert  one's  dignity  or  express  indignation; 
toss  the  head ;  strut :  generally  with  up. 

Gave  a  crack  with  her  fan  like  a  coach  whip,  and  bridrd 
out  of  the  room  with  the  air  and  complexion  of  an  Incens  d 
Turkey -luck.  Cibber,  Care  leas  Hisahand,  U.  2. 

r  a  lady  .  .  .  that  she  looki  killing  to-day. 


(shelonly. 
If  yon  i 


)  Bee.  Ho.  b. 

*  hare  bridled  had  she  known  that  .  .  . 
1  his  meditations ! 

Barham,  Ingotdshy  Legends,  I.  tt 


m  charge  them  wltli  any  jiartkulur  they  t.-ndie 
up  and  deny  that  sin  nercely  enough.  Kxngtley. 


ynllte 


Brlitglng-yoiMto. 
Ing  :  #,  TirAa;   r,  t ,  brldgfag- 
J,J.  c<l&ne  Jolst«;  f,  t,  itnra- 


K  bridge^  +  -yl.] 
Eull  of  bridges ;  re- 
sembling a  bridge. 
Shericood.  fKare.] 
bridle  (bri'dl),  a.  [< 
ME.  fcrtdcJ,  <  AS. 
bridel,  also  brklrU  —  O Fries.  fyriffW  n=  MD.  breg- 
del,  P.  bn  UUI  —  MLO.  LG.  brcidel  =  OHO.  erinW, 
brittl,  brittil,  priddil,  prittil,  MHti.  bridel,  britel 
( >  OF.  ori«W = It.  predella,  a  bridle,  also  in  short 
form,  IT.  8p.  Pg.  brida  =  OK.  and  V.  bride,  a 
bridle,  >  E.  tVriifc2,  q.  v.),  G.  brcidel,  also  ftr»fc7, 
brittel;  root  unknown.]  1.  That  portion  of 
the  gear  or  harness  of  a  horee  (or  other  animal 
similarly  used)  which  is  fitted  to  its  head,  and 
bv  which  it  is  governed  and  restrained,  con- 
sisting usuully  of  a  head-stall,  a  bit,  and  reins, 
with  other  appendages,  according  to  its  par- 
ticular form  and  uses.    See  cut  under  harnetti, 

Mouy  of  hem  fote-nieu  ther  lieu. 

That  rvniieu  by  the  frrvdrf*  of  ladya  sbene. 

itaVe.  /toot  (K.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  830. 
And  Mwnaa,  when  with  Ivy  bridle*  bound, 
She  led  tl>e  spotted  lynx. 

Oryden,  tr.  of  Persiua,  Satires,  I.  80S. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of  pnnishment  and  re- 
straint for  scolds:  a  simpler  form  of  the 
branks.— 3.  Figuratively,  a  restraint;  a  curb; 
a  check. 

A  continual  bridU  on  the  to.iinic.  r<it(s 
Thks  fort  Is  Uie  bri.il,  of  the  whole  clttr,  and  was  well 
stor  d  and  gartlcm  d  with  native  spanyards. 

A'i»fyii,  War).  Jan.  SI,  lfll.V 

4.  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun-lock  which 
covers  anil  holds  in  place  the  tumbler  and  sesr. 
being  itself  held  by  the  screw*  on  which  they 
See  cut  under  gun-lock:— 5.  The  piece 


bridle-chains  i  bri'dl-cbanx),  a.  pi.   In  mining, 

short  chains  by  which  the  cage  is  attached  to 

the  hoisting-rope, 
bridle-haaj  (bri'dl-hand),  n.   The  hand  which 

holds  the  bridle  in  riding ;  the  left  hand.  Sroff. 
bridle-path  (bri'dl-patb),  n.   A  path  which  is 

wide  enough  to  be  traveled  on  horseback,  but 

not  in  a  carriage.    Also  bridleway, 
bridle-port  (brl'dl-port),  n.  Saul.,  the  forward 

port  on  the  gun-deck  of  a  frigate, 
bridler  (briiT'lex),  a.    One  who  bridles;  one 

who  restrains  or  governs. 
The  prelalea  boast  themselves  the  only  bridlen  of  schism. 

KUtan,  Chnrch-Worernment,  I.  7. 

bridle-rein  (bri'dl-ran),  n.  T<  ME.  bridilreyne 
(eouiv.  to  AH.  bridel-lhteang,  lit.  bridle-thong); 

<  bridle  +  rein.]  A  rein  uniting  a  bit  with 
some  other  part,  of  the  harness,  or  leading  to 
the  hand  of  the  rider  or  driver. 

bridle  road  (bri'dl-rod),  n.   A  bridle-path. 

bridle-rod  (bri'dl-rod),  n.  One  of  the  elements 
of  a  parallel  motion,  as  on  the  steam-engine. 

bridle-8trirture(bri'dl-fltrik'tur),  n.  In ;xi (*«/., 
a  stricture  formed  by  a  band'erossing  the  ure- 
thral passage. 

Bridleway  (hri'dt-wi),  a.  A  bridle-path. 

bridle-wise  (brl'dl-wl/.),  a.  Trained  to  obey 
the  bridle:  applied  to  a  horse  which  is  guided 
by  pressure  of  the  bridle  against  his  neck  in- 
stead of  by  pulling  on  the  bit. 

bridOOD.  (bri-dUn'),  n.  [<  F.  bridon,  <  ftn'rfe-,  a 
bridle:  see  bridle.]  A  light  snaffle  or  bit  of  a 
bridle  used  in  addition  to  the  principal  bit,  and 
with  a  separate  rein.    Also  spelled  bradoon. 

brief  (brof),  a.  and  n.    [1.  a.  <  ME.  breef,  bref, 

<  OF.  bref,  brief,  F.  bref=  Pr.  &rc*  =  8t>.  Tg.  It. 
breve,  <L.  frrrrig ssGr.  /?(«r"f.  short  ;  ({.abbrevi- 
ate, abridge,  brevity,  brevet,  etc.,  brarbjtgraphy, 
etc.  II.  u.  <  MK.  brerf,  brefe,  bref,  a  commis- 
sion, writing,  etc.,  <  OF.  bref,  brief,  F.  bref  = 
IT.  brm,  brieH  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  breve  =  OS.  bref  = 
I).  brief  =  LG.  bref  =  OHO.  briaf,  brief,  MHO. 
G.  brit'f  =  Sw.  bref  =  Dan.  brer,  a  letter,  etc.,  < 
L.  hr^iii.  (sc.  UImIIua,  a  little  writing),  or  neut. 
brere,  a  short  writing  (see  also  brerc  and  brevet), 

<  brnui.  nenf.  brrrr.  short:  see  above.]  L  <J. 
1.  Small  with  respect  to  length  ;  short. 
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brief 

Thin  nun  thai  Matheit  xef 

A  la-ny  that  we*  m.  brrf, 
Sj»Vi;r^rM  t,f  l.ffTte  /Wiry  (111,  WrlghlX  I>.  *S. 

It  la  very  ilttBL-ult  to  notice  Ihl*  great  hinttnaw-e  suitably 
In  Ibi;  trier  space  available 

/.'.  .V.  t  urf,  Mi.l.  Units.  K.  bid  .  P.  si. 

2.  Abbreviated ;  cut  or  made  short :  as,  the 
tVirf  skirts  of  a  ballet-dancer.  [Humorous.] — 

3.  Short  in  duration ;  lasting  ft  short  time. 
How  brirf  the  lllc  uf  man.    Shale.,  A*  yu  !.ike  It,  lit  S. 
A  fainter  bluum.  a  niore  delicate  luitl  brirfrr  licanty. 

/JiiK'iWwe,  Scarlet  Utter.  Ii, 

4.  Short  in  expression  ;  using  few  words;  eon- 
owe;  succinct. 

Jttiek.  1  will  he  mild  ami  gentle  in  nay  wonls. 

A'.  Hieh.  And  brirj,  gixxl  mother,  for  I  am  In  haste. 

Shai.,  Kich.  III.,  It.  <. 
Tlw?  *rv/ style  la  that  which  cxpr.wa.Ui  much  in  little. 

H.  ./.oisun,  Disciwrira. 

8.  Clever;  good:  as,  a  fVir/discoureo ;  "hegao 
U9  a  verv  brief  sermon,"  Jamicm >n.  [Scotch.] 
-6.  Keen.  '  [Scotch.] -7t.  Quick;  ready; 
eager. 

Hoe  y.ni  not  perceive  the  nonec  you  hare  brought  your 
m-lb-  Into  whilst  you  were  ao  hrieir  to  taunt  uther  men 
with  wraknraae*  Miiton,  tar-f.  al  lluaih.  KemotiaL 

8.  [Appar.  apftrticular  use  of  brief,  short  (hence 
quick,  active,  rifcf  K  but  some  suppose  a  eon- 
fusion  with  rife.]  Common;  rife ;  prevalent : 
as,  I  hear  smallpox  is  very  brief  there.   [Pro  v. 

Eng.  ]  -In  brlftf.   <»)  In  few  word.  ;  briefly. 

Open  the  matter  fa  brief.  Slink,  T.  0.  o(  V„  L  I. 

<<•)  In  ahurt 

In  trie/,  «lr.  study  what  you  moat  affect. 

.SA.it  ,  T.  u(  Ul«  8.,  L  1. 


«=  8vn_  S.  Shortlived, i 
I'.ilnnart,  compendious 

IL  «.  1.  A  short 
short  statement  or  uci 


ptieinrral,  transitory,  fleeting.  - 


or  concise  writing;  ft 
Dunt;  an  epitome, 

1  ihall  make  It  plain  h»  fur  as  a  iuui  or  6 rir/ can  make 
a  cause  plain.  Bacvi*. 

And  alie  lold  inc. 
In  a  avert  vcrlial  brief.  A'Aiit.,  Ali  a  Well,  v.  3. 

tail  of  y.mr  gentlcm-as,  pleaae  you  to  consider 
The  brief  nt  thU  jh-tltlon.  which  contains 
All  ho]k'  of  niy  last  fortunes,       /'.ovi,  Fanclca,  II,  1, 

Specifically  —  2.  In/«ir;  (a)  A  formal  memo- 
randum in  systematic  order,  but  concisely  ex- 
pressed, of  the  points  of  law  or  of  fact  to  lie 
developed  or  expanded  in  argument,  or  to  be 
pursued  in  the  examination  of  a  witness:  in 
English  law,  more  usually  an  abriilgcd  relation 
of  the  facts  of  a  litigated  case  drawn  up  by  the 
attorney  for  the  instruction  of  a  barrister  in 
conducting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Tlie  voting  f.-lloii-  had  n  very  good  air,  and  aremitd  to 
hold  his  lirxl  in  hi«  luuvl  rather  to  help  hti  action  than 
Out  he  wanted  notes  for  Ilia  furtlier  itif..nnation. 

Suete,  Taller,  Xn.  1*1. 

Ilia  matter  waa  so  completely  al  hi*  command  that  lie 
■caret ly  tasked  at  hla  brief.    It.  (Wf,  Addresses,  p.  «S. 

(fc)  A  writ  summoning  one  to  answer  to  any 
act  ion :  or  any  precept  of  the  sovereign  in  writ- 
ing issuing  from  liny  court  and  ordering  some- 
thing to  be  done,  (r)  In  .Scot*  laic,  same  as 
fcricic  (which  see).  (//)  In  Kngland.  a  letter 
patent  from  proper  authority  authorizing  a 
public  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of 
money  for  any  public  or  private  purpose;  a  li- 
cense to  make  collections  for  repairingehurehes. 
making  up  for  losses  hv  fire,  etc.:  sometimes 
called  a  church  brief  or  Ling's  li  tter. 

This  da)  was  trad  Inour  church  the  BnVfr  for  a  collec 
lion  for  rcliele  of  y  Protectant  French,  ao  cruelly,  bar- 
barouvly,  and  inliuiumU)  opprew'd. 

ir»/.v».  Diary,  April  2S.  lutsJ. 
3t.  A  writing  in  general ;  a  letter. 

lk-iLT  thia  aeuleil  brief. 
With  winpj.1  haate,  t..  Hi.  l,.ni  murnhnl. 

Sh/ti:,  1  Htn.  IV.,  Ir.  t. 
4t.  In  oiu.tic,  same  as  brcre,  1. 

I'pnn  the  w.trd  Lent  tllcre.  yu  n,_-e  h..w  I  do  enter  with 
An  old  Uliumil.  mid  drive  it  through  the  britf;  whicll  no 
ititelh/tiit  iiiii-i'Mn,  I  km.*,  l-til  will  iifllrni  to  1^.  v<-ry 
r:.r.  It.  ,/i/ii^m/i,  I'ytilhiA  t  lievil.l,  nr.  1. 

6.  The  name  given  to  certain  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  tx>pe,  having  a  less 
solemn  character  than  a  bull. 

Tie-  Bull  V.IU  I'"-  IliKlo-t  Anthorltv  til.  Po|»-  can  Klve. 
th-  l.rwt  1«  1 1  ]<■■.:  s,-t,<r,t.  lat.U  Talk,  |i.  NJ. 

6.  [Also  spelled  brr,t\  hrtef.  <  OK.  href,  brief, 
a  sj.,11.  tttlisman.  <  ML.  Ann-,  in  pi.  or<rin,  n 
writing  eiitilamin^  mMLrieul  rharse'lers*  enrrioil 
as  an  ai:inl.  f  or  talisman:  a  particular  use  of 
1.  bre,r.-.\  writing,  as  above.  |  A  spell,  /furnv. 
fSirofeh.  ]  syn.  L  .1  •s-i.i./wwHf,  Ctoapeaifam,  Be  "fend, 
c|i  !«ni  aV*it  naafalC, 
brief  i,bre( '.  i.  t.  f<  frnVf",  ii.  In  earlier  form 
<(.  v.]  J.  To  abridge  :  sliorteu;  make 
a  l.rir-f  ef:  a<,  to  hri,f  pleadings. 


CS2 

Thy  poaer  la  cnnflnisl,  thy  ttm*  la  limited  ;  hoUi  thy 
lAtlttnlc  and  cxteiialon  arc  i>eie/ni  np. 

K.t.  /'.  .tJouM,  Works,  II.  lSi. 

Descriptive  lUta  ol  15,117  anlilkrefrriV/ni  and  niwi  away. 
Hey.  at  Ste.  f.  S.  Trrume*,  isstl,  p,  jns. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a.  brief;  instruct  by  a  brief. 
[Bare.] 

1  never  ceiild  look  a  munarl  in  the  far*  attain  If  I'd  ncic- 
lcctril  to  t>ri<t  him  with  such  lacta  at  llleac.  7'ai<H*. 

briefi  (br«f ).  ml*.  [<  brief,  a.]  1.  In  brief;  in 
short;  briefly. 

Brief.  1  recover'.!  him  ;  bound  up  hla  wound. 

Slu,Jt.,  A.  you  Like  It,  Ir.  3. 

2.  In  or  after  ft  short  time ;  soon ;  quickly. 

Hut  Uiat  a  joy  past  Joy  calls  out  on  nir. 
It  were  a  urtcf  so  f^><^  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  NA/tf.,  K-  and  1.,  IIL  8. 

briefless  (href 'log),  a.  [<  brief,  ».,  +  -few.] 
Having  no  brief:  as,  a  brirttext  oarrister. 

briefles8ness  (bref'les-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  without  a  brief  or  a  client. 

briefly  (href  'li),  atlr.  [<  ME.  brefty,  brcrcli/;  < 
brief  +  -ty*.  ]  1.  In  a  brief  manner:  concisely; 
in  few  word*. — 2.  With  little  length;  shortly: 
as,  in  cm  torn.,  briefly  pilose,  hairy,  or  Rpinous. 
[Hare.] 

briefm&n  (brff'man),  n. ;  pi.  briefmrn  (-men). 
One  who  tnakea  a  brief;  a  copier  of  a  manu- 
script. (Jttttrterly  Ret. 
briefness  (britfues),  ».  [<  ME.  brtffne*;  < 
brief  +  -new.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
brief;  shortness;  brevity;  conciseness  iu  dis- 
course or  writing. 
We  paaae  over  that,  brtfnet  of  tyiae  oonaydrrynire. 

Cowiifry  Mffttrrut.  p.  TO. 

There  U  a  *eir/«»  of  the  parts  aometlmr.  that  make, 
the  whole  long.  B.  Jonean,  IMacovrrics. 

brier  (bri'6r),  ».  [E.  dial,  and  He.  bra  r;  <  MK. 
brcre,  <  AS.  Orrr,  also  fcrirr,  a  brier,  bramble; 
cf.  Ieel.  briirr,  a  brier  (rare  and  uncertain). 
Cf.  Ir.  tiael.  ,irca»,  a  bush,  brier  (Ir.  briar,  a 
brier,  also  a  thorn,  pin,  bodkin,  is  prob.  bor- 
rowed from  E.).  The  F.  brut/ere,  dial,  briirr 
(earlier  bruyere,  hrirrt  =  Cut.  hrm/iit-ru  =  It. 
dial,  hruffhirrn  (ML,  brunrium,  brurrn),  heath, 
heather,  prob.  <  Pr.  hrit  =  It.  dial.  brai,  =  Swiss 
?>rwe<i,  heath;  of  Celtic  origin:  <  Bret,  'win/, 
heath,  —  W.  bricg,  a  lirake,  growth),  is  not  re- 
lated. The  reg.  moil.  E.  form  would  be  brrrr, 
which  exists  dialectally ;  cf.  friar,  earlier/ricr, 
<  ME.  frtrc]  A  pricklv  plant  or  shrub  in  gen- 
eral; specifically,  the  sweetbrier  or  the  green- 
brier  (which  see).    Also  spelled  briar. 


brigandine 

2.  A  utensil  used  in  breweries  and  in  dairir- 
to  set  the  strainer  on.  [North.  Eng.] — 3.  A 
kind  of  iron  sot  over  a  fire.  Hnlhu  elt.  [North. 
Eng.]  —  4.  A  ledge  of  rocks  running  out  ml 
the  sea.  E.  £>. 
brig-  (brig),  ».  [Short  for  brioantincl,  q.  v 
Hence  U.  fcria",  0.  frriw,  Dan.  bria,  8w.  brtan. 
K.  brick,  At.  brik,  a  brig'.]  1.  A  vessel  with  t'wa 
wimire-rigged,  nearly  like  a  ship's  niaiii- 
and  foremast.— 2.  The  place  on  boar,i 
a  man-of-war  where  prisoners  are  conflned  - 
tirodlte  brK,  »  trig  ihnt  Is  ■ 
acho.mer  rlto.-vd  ail.  Al 


.  out  of  hall,  lint  we  made  her  oat  Ui  he  an  W- 
tria,  with  Brazilian  colors  in  her  main  runruu; 
Jt.  II.  iMaa,  Jr.,  llefore  the  Mast,  p  1\ 

brigade  (bri-gad'),  ».  [=  \i.  (}.  Dan.  Sw.  bri- 
gade, <  E.  brigade,  <  It.  briaata  (ML.  brtgaUi, 
Itritfada),  a  troop,  company,  <  brigare,  contend : 
see  brigand.]  1.  A  party  or  division  of  troop* 
or  soldiers,  whether  cavalry  or  infantry,  regu- 
lars or  militia,  consisting  of  several  regiments, 
souadrons.  or  battalions,  under  the  eommaiid 
of  b  brigadier,  or  brigadier-gt-nerftl.  a  hrhmie 
of  horae  ia  a  Ixuly  of  rittht  or  ten  squadrons;  of  infantrt, 
f.sjr,  Ave,  or  sU  tiattallons  or  rririnwnta. 
2.  A  IkmIv  of  individuals  organized,  generally 
wearing  a  uniform,  and  acting  under  author- 
ity: as,  a  fire  brigade  Household  brigade.  See 

AoiueA.^if. 

brigade  (bri-gad'),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pri.  brigadeti, 
ppr.  brigading,  [<  brigade,  ».]  1.  To  form  in- 
to s  brigade  or  into  brigades :  as,  regiments  of 
militia  are  briefed  with  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  the  organization  of  the  army  my  regiment  was  twv 
«il<red  with  the  SUUl,  Seventh,  and  tlnhlh  Brsnmrutl  uf 
Louisiana  Intantry. 

«e„.  Jtiftt.  Tnytiie,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVL 

Hence  —  2.  To  arrange  or  emboily  in  ft  single 
collection  or  group ;  group  together,  as  in  zool- 
ogy, under  a  single  name.  [Rare.] 

The  two  (lasses  |  Uinta  ami  Reptiles)  which  he  [HntWj] 
liad  prcviuusly  hri>m*te*l  under  trie  name  ot  Saurnctfida. 

'     A.  AVirtun,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII  Jt. 


Al!  in  the  ahiuluwe  of  a  buahje  brrrr. 

Sfix^r.  she  p.  <'al..  Dccenils-r. 
I  will  tear  your  fleah  with  the  Ihurns  of  the  wilderncM 
and  with  brim.  Judges  »Ui.  7. 


A  popular  name 
,  t  sri/somi 


brier-bird  (brl'er-benl).  it. 
of  the  American  goldfinch,  t'hrymmitriii  (or 
A*tragalinw>)  trintie,    fck-o  out  under  gntdjineh. 

briered  (bri'inl),  a.  [<  bner  +  -«f3.]  Set 
with  briers.    I  hatlerton. 

brier-rOOt  (bri'6r-r6t),  n.  [<  brier,  an  ada. 
E.  form  of  E.  bruuerr,  dial,  bricre.  heath  ( 
brier),  +  roof-.]  The  root  of  the  white  heath, 
Krita  arborca,  a  shrub  often  growing  to  a  large 
slr.C.  Tile  nxita  arc  gathered  eltelititely  in  the  south 
of  France  ami  in  ('orsicn  for  tin-  porpoiie  of  being  made 
into  lotiacco  pl|K^l,  cotnmoul>  called  br\tr-\cj*»i  f»f**.  Tile 
risila,  liav  lug  Ik^'u  cleared  of  earth,  iiu.1  tlie  decajeil  parts 
cut  nwar,  are  slia|s?d  Into  Idocks  of  various  dimciwions 
with  a  circular  saw.  The  blocks  are  then  placet!  in  it  vat 
and  subject, -d  to  a  gentle  simmering  for  a  ipace  of  twelve 
hours,  during  which  they  acquire  the  rich  yell. .wi-V brown 
hue  for  which  the  l-est  pljiea  are  noted,  and  are  Ihcn  In  a 
condition  for  turning. 

brier-WOOd  (bn'er-wud),  a.  The  wood  of  the 
brier-root,  used  for  making  tobacco-pipes. 

brieryl  (brl'.'-r-i),  «.  [<  brur  +  -t,l .*)  Full  of 
briers;  rough;  thoniy.    Also  briaty. 

Tlie  tllomy  lirake  and  Krtrrx,  w.i.-sl. 

tanks*.  Heath  of  Adotila. 
A  nightingale  sang  In  the  briery  thickets  by  the  brook, 
siile.  II.  Tmrtur,  IjiihIi  el  the  Saracen,  p.  ^4. 

briery2*  (bri'ir-i),  u.  fl-'or  'hrirrcrii.  <  brier 
+  -ii'ii.  t'f.  fernery,  pinery,  etc.]  A  place 
where  briers  grow.    (hl«  l. 

brieve  ihrev),  «.  [A  H<-.  form  of  brief,  «.,  q.  v.] 
In  Se-.itu  line,  a  writ  issuing  fruin  <  inmi-erv.  ili- 
rei-led  to  any  judge  ordinary,  ordering  trial  to 
1m-  made  by  a  jury  of  certain  points  slated  in 
the  brieve.  V,,w  a-  .1  <  I.I.  I'v  III  the  clo  tl ...n  .if  t'lt.os 
to  liitn.rts.  the  cntrnoM-iiig  >■!  lun-stii  a  or  lilK>u,  and  tlie 
.t.. . Ttaii.hi-.  . .:  « i.l.-wx'  to  n  .  . 

brig1  I  brio),  ,,.  [-  brid<i>.  1,  q.  v.]  1.  A  bridge. 
[Scotch.  J 

>.iW,  il.i  l?it  ».p.  ..|v  lllrn-i.t,  M.g, 
Ai  d  win  the  key  stun,  m  the  Wi, 


brigade-major  (bri-gad 'ma ''jor),  n.   An  i 
appointed  by  a  brigadier  to  assist  him  iu  the 
management  and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

brigadier  (brig-a-der'),  B.  [=  It.  brigadiere.  < 
yjirx/adier,  <  brigade,  brigade.]  A  general  offi- 
cer who  commands  a  brigade,  whether  of  hone 
or  foot,  and  ranks  next  below  a  major-generaL 

brigadier-general  (brig.a-der'gen'e-ral), «. 

Saute  as  hrigmlur. 
brigand  (bng'imd).  >t.  [Formerly  also  brignnt 
(after  It.) ;  <  V.' brigand,  »  brigand',  OF.  ?/ri;/oa<f. 
brigant,  an  armed  foot-soldier  (ME.  briganti*, 
brigandi,  pi.,  foot-soldiers),  <  It.  hngante,  » 
brigand,  pirate,  also  an  intriguer.  <  brifrtmtr, 
ppr.  of  brigare,  strive  after,  contend  for,  solicit. 

<  briga,  strife,  quarrel,  trouble :  see  brittle.]  If. 
A  sort  of  irregular  foot-soldier. — 2.  A  robber; 
a  freeliooter;  a  highwayman;  especially,  one 
of  a  gang  of  robl>erR  living  in  secret  retreats  in 
mountains  or  forests. 

The»e  solitudes  tiave  t.-fmc  hi  smugglers  and  biswaia 
BwkU,  Civilization.  11.  Si. 

Francois,  with  his  Kit,  satire,  and  pislola,  had  much  Uie 
aspect  of  a  Oreek  bri.ytmt. 

B.  Tnt/tor.  lAlid*  of  the  Saracen,  p.  JX 
- Byn.  J.  Ilas.fi',  etc.    See  robber. 

brigandage  (brig'au-iliij),  «.    [<  F.  brigandage, 

<  brigand  +  -aar.]  The  life  and  practices  of 
a  brigand;  highway  robberv  by  organized 
gangs  ;  figuratively,  organized  spoliation  :  as, 
brigandage  in  the  legislature  or  on  the  bench. 

The  rule  ol  the  Turk  has  never  lxcime  a  gi-vemoietit; 
It  lias  never  discharged  the  dutiea  of  government  :  It  »s» 
fur. -lull  (oil.lilrf.J  n-  live  hundred  years  hack,  and  it  re- 
man.>  Inn-inn  bnyait^i  >r  still. 


Many  ut  the  ihsas 
<  had 


A. 

siil-  la 

their  .ibin«  hiol  taken 
t.i  piiachlngor  hri'.pimtny* 
iu  tlie  f"P-ita 
C.  II.  reor/vH,  Early  ami 
I  Mid.  Age*  of  Eng.. 

>o;. 

brigander,  n.  Same 
as  ^riiiitaiftNi-I. 

brigandine1  (brig'- 
utt-din),  ii.  and  a. 
[Also  iiriganUne,  bri- 
g'luit'i',  hrignndier 
(obs. )  (ME.  brio"''' 
Uiyb — lvower):<'OF. 
brigandine  (ML,  bri- 
giiiutinn,  briga u tina ), 
<  brigand,  u  f.M.t-sol- 
dier.  see  brigand.  1 
I.  n.  1.  A  medieval 


Lccu.  ^  .1* 


Kog.vn^ln*  l>.^  Mjs*e  d'Ar* 
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brig  undine 

eoat  of  fence  made  of  linen  or  leather  upon 
w  hich  overlapping  seules  of  ntnt-1  were  sewed. 

The  plate*  of  »leel  WCPS   ffCUcralty  ,|Ulltcd  (a'tween  two 

tliiL-kiiessea  of  .tuff.  The  brliintidine  wa*  i-s|m^ ijUty  tlie 
armor  of  the  infantry  soldier,  but  was  sometime*  cumtiiivcd 
villi  plate-armor  even  in  costly  suits. 

Furbish  the  l|^4n  and  put  on  tlie  fwi'vandViie*. 

Jcr.  xlvL  I. 

2t.  A  foot-soldier  wearing  a  brigandine ;  b 
brigand. 

11.  n.  Made  like  a  brigandine ;  of  t he  nature 
of  a  brigandine  :  as  a  bnguiidinc  garment. 
brigandineat  (bri^'»n-din  j,  «.   An  old  form  of 
bruianline*. 

brigandish  (brig' an -dish),  a.  [<  brigand  + 
-mA1.]    Like  a  brigand. 

We  fancied  that  they  [peasant*  near  Naples!  haft  a  brtft- 
an,luk  look.       C.  il.  H  orner,  Winter  rm  the  Nile,  p.  ai, 

brigantt  (brig'ant),  n.    Some  as  brigand. 

hrlgantlne1  (brig'au-tin  or  -tin),  n.  (=D.  bri- 
gantijn  =  G.  briganhnr  =  Sw.  brigantin,  <  F.  fc-ri- 
</rmfm,  <  It.  brigantino  (ML.  fcrw/risfiitiis).  a  brig- 
ant  ine,  orig.  a  roving  or  pirate  vessel,  <  bri- 
gantr,  a  pirate,  brigand :  see  brigand,  and  cf . 
brig-  and  briyamtiHt-.']  1.  A  small  two-niasted 
vessel,  square-rigged  on  both  masts,  but  with 
a  fore-and-aft  mainsail  and  the  mainmast  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  foremast,  it  .infer* 

from  a  hermaphrodite  brut  In  having  a  square  topsail  and 
t.i|sj*llatitaail  nil  the  malninaat.  lilt*  terni  ia  variously 
applied  by  mariner*  of  different  nattous,  but  the  shore  hi 


OS  3 

9.  Tn  painting,  luminous;  glittering;  full  of 

light.  A  picture  it  *»ld  to  lie  fcn ,iU  when  the  Ittrhta  so 
much  prevail  a*  to  overcome  the  shallow*,  and  air  kept 
■»  clear  and  distinct  a*  to  produce  an  etfect  ol  luilliancy, 

10.  A'tiuf.,  alert;  vigilant. 

Keep  a  brioAf  lookout  there  forwapl*  !  fnoper. 

8Tn.  1.  Glriatiii!,  tu.<trou*.KlriiniliiK,  raitiant.  cffuUi'iil- 
—  6,  Acute,  intelligent,  disceruinir.  —  a.  l*rmuULiis,  ru- 
curajriun. 

bright1!,  ndr.    K  MT..  brightf,  bri?te,  brihtr,  < 
bnhl,  bright:  Mse  bright*,  a7\  Brightly.  Chancer. 
bright1  (briti,  n.    [<  ME.  (Vi</Af,  brigt.  <  AS. 
bvrhlu,  birktu  (=  OHO.  berahti),  I.,  bcorht, 
<  fcwAf,  bright:  see  firipAf1, 


brlllliuioe 

Oat  nt  my  Jewelry,  choose  Ihy  choice  ol  diamond*. 
Till  thou  find  some  at  hrightmtmt  aa  thins  eye*. 

(•»a;«iwri,  Wind  IWmjax. 


i  most  generally  accepted  <leniilllod. 
Like  a*  a  warlike  iJW.sm 
To  Bflit,  laj cs  forth  h.  r 


Like  a*  a  warlike  /MwiitnW,  apply,  le 


8*.  A  robber.— 3f.  Robbery, 
brigantlne  0>rig'nti-tiii),  a. 

dinr*. 

brtgbotet,  a.    [A  term  in  old  law-books,  repr 
Ab.  brieglmt,  prop,  brycgtwl,  a  contribution  f 
bridge-repairing,  <  bryeg.  bridge,  +  oof,  boot : 
nh  boot*.]    A  contribution  for  the  repair  of 


„.) 

Darkneaa  we  calle  Ule  nyitllt. 
Ami  lith  (TiishtJ  aiao  the  6t*V»'. 

Tawntlcy  MyiterifM,  p.  1. 

bright't  (brit  ),r.  t.  [<  MR.  brighten,  brihten  (with 
reg.  inf.  suffix  -rn),  <  AS.  bifrhtnn,  be  bright, 
grberhtan,  make  bright  (=  OHO.  giberthtim  = 
Ootn.  gabairhtjan,  make  bright),  <  brorht, 
bright.  J    To  make  bright ;  brighten. 

bright'^,  r.  i.    See  brite. 

brigbt-cnt  (brit'kut),  a.  Engraved  or  chased 
so  as  to  show  the  brightness  of  the  material  as 
left  bv  the  tool ;  not  polished  or  colored, 
brighten  (bri'tu),  r.  {<  bright*  +  -riil.  Cf. 
bright*,  r.]  I.  intrann.  To  grow  bright  or  more 
bright ;  become  less  dark  or  gloomv :  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Like  the  tun  einerKliu;  from  a  cloud. 
Her  countenance  briyhtriv,  and  tier  eye  expand*. 

HVn/nwrfA.  Laxwtauiia. 
The  ureat  nweep  of  the  Coliseum,  with  the  blue  aky 
Uighttmng  throinrh  lu  upi»rr  tier  ol  arehr*. 

Ilarthor*,,  Marble  Faun,  L 

XL  trait*.  \.  To  make  bright  or  brighter  in 

to 


PJ"  any  manner;  shed  light  on; 
,„f .  increase  Ute  luster  of. ' 


briilges,  walls,  and  castles. 

briget,  L 


s,  ana  castleB. 
MK:    see  brigut.] 


bright1  (brit),  a.  [<  MK.  bright,  briht,  et<>.,  < 
Ah.  brght,  briht,  trans[<osed  forms  of  the  usual 
U»rht  =  OS.  herht,  Uniht  =  OHO.  brraht,  fte- 
rebt.  MHO.  tferht  (in  O.  remaining  only  in  proper 
names,  Atbrrchl,  ltui>rerht,  etc.;  frequently  so 
used  in  AS.  and  I/O.)  =  Icel.  bjartr  =  obth. 
tuiirhUt,  bright  ;  prob.,  with  old  pp.  suflix  -t,  < 
Tout,  -y/  *A»rA  —  Skt.  i/  bhrdj,  shine,  perha|>s 
=  L.  flag-  in  flagrarr,  llame,  blaze,  burn, 
JUimma  CfUigma),  tlanic,  =  Or.  0>'j'ii,  blsie, 
burn,  ('f.'  bl'urk,  bleak*.]  1.  Kndiating  or  re- 
flecting light;  filled  with  light ;  brilliant ;  shin- 
iugj  luminous;  sparkling:  a*,  a  bright  sun. 

It  were  all  one 
That  I  ahiHild  love  a  hr<.,t,i  )uirtleiilar  »Ur, 
Awl  think  t..  we,l  it,  he  1*  »0  ats.ve  l„e. 

Sh«k  .  All .  Well,  t.  1. 
were  ltlarlnir  at  all  th«-  window*.  The  public 
i  a*  drvrAf  aa  at  nooii.lar. 

itaeaulay,  HiaL  Kn«.,  x. 

2.  TransmitUng  light;  clear;  transparent,  as 
liquors. 

From  the  brirthtett  wines 

He  tum'd  abhorrtiit.  Thornton. 

3.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the 
<?ye ;  evident ;  clear. 

He  m«»t  not  pr«wd  ton  awlftlr,  that  he  may  with  more 
S'»m;  anil  nri^Ar^r  evidence  ,  .  .  draw  the  learner  oil. 

llVi/rj,  ImproveiioMit  of  the  Slinil. 

4.  Resplendent,  as  with  beauty;  splendid. 

Thy  heiiiit}  atipeart 
In  1U  irruce*  and  air*. 
AU  brivttl  a*  ail  alufel  new  dropt  from  the  iky. 

1'arnrll,  rti.ng. 

B.  Illustrious ;  glorious :  as,  the  brightrst  perioil 
of  a  kingdom. 

The  bri'jhu*t  annals  of  a  female  reijm. 

Coffim,  Wonder*  of  the  I'eake, 

6.  Having  or  marked  by  brilliant  mentiil  quali- 
ties; qni.'k  in  wit;  witty;  clever;  not  dull:  us. 
be  is  by  no  means  tr.{/Af;  n  bright  remark;  a 
/,r.V;Af  book. 

If  parts  allure  tliw,  think  how  fiacon  -liined, 
Tile  win.  »t.  hri-ihlr/i,  nieaueat  of  mankind. 

/''./»  .  1.-.W!  on  Mini,  Iv.  2s2. 

V.  Sparkling  in  act  ton  or  manner;  animated 
or  animating;  vivacious;  lively;  cheerful. 


ir  en. -t»  t..  i<s-l,1. 
.sV.oi,,  Ms.  U  til.  III  - 


Tlie  JMldetl-irrowiied   thnish,  .  .  .  With  the  ililll,:.!  of 

IS'M  upon  hi*  crown,  hut  the  b,-i;ht.,t  ol  auif  it.  I  I. 

heart.  J'Ae  r.  ..for-/,  \  \  M  I .  -T^ 

«.  Favorable;  pleasing;  auspicious:  ^.nbn.jhl 
prospect. 

Uiie  up  the  protidte  of  briikt  dny*  that  cast 

A  ulor>  on  >..ur  nalloii  fr.ni  afar.    r,nn»r.  spnin. 


Her  celeatbil  eyes 
Adom  tho  world  and  tir,<jhtrti  up  the  aklea.  iHydsn 

3.  To  dispel  gloom  from;  cheer;  make  gay  or 
cheerful :  as,  to  brighten  pros|iecUi. 

TTii*  make*  Jack  r/nV/Afeii  up  tlie  room  wherever  lie 
enleri,  ami  chaliire*  the  severity  of  the  company  into  .  .  . 
gaiety  and  iriwj.1  humour.  .Vfeeir,  Taller,  No.  2ms. 

3.  To  make  illustrious  or  more  distinguished; 
heighten  the  splendor  of;  add  luBter  to. 

Tlw  imswnt  uiiecii  would  i.r.v,A.u-.,  her  character  If  .ho 
would  exert  her  »ulh..rli)  to  ln«tll  virtue*  Into  her  Isolde. 

.Siei/I, 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty;  sharjion  the  facul- 
ties of. —  6.  To  add  brilli'ancv  to  the  colors  of 
(prints,  etc.),  by  boiling  tbem  in  a  solution  of 
soda. 

brightening(brit'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n. of  bright- 
en, r.]  1.  The  dash  of  light  which  passes  over 
the  surface  of  the  melted  inetal  when  lead 
containing  silver  is  assayed  on  a  cupi-l  in  a 

llltlfBe.  At  the  moment  of  the  brightening,  the  assay, 
which  had  l«dore  I  ■ecu  in  rapid  motion,  becnie*  perfn  ll> 
nuiet.  Tills  isvum  a*  soon  us  the  hut  trace  of  lead  has 
licen  alworhed  by  the  ciqafl. 

2.  In  dyriHit,  same  as  Mimming*,  '2. 
bright-harnessed  (brlt'httr'nest),  a.  Having 

bright  armor.  Milton. 

brighthoodt  (brit'hud),  «.  [ME.  frn«/A<A/«f,  < 
bright*  +  -hood.]  Brightness. 

The  heme*  of  my  triyhthvb  ar  bymaude  so  hryirhle. 

)'..r*  Mnw,  p,  s. 

brightiah  (bn'tish),  a.    [<  bright*.  +  -.>M.] 

Somewhat  bright, 
brightly  (brit'li),  orfr.    [<  ME.  6riAf(tf,  AriAf- 
lirhe.i  AS.  hrihtlift,  bmrhtlier,  <  beorht,  bright.] 
In  a  bright  manner;  splendidly;  with  luster; 
cheerfully. 

A  *nh*tltiitc  shine*  brightly  a*  a  king, 
I  mil  a  ktnit  I*  by.  Sliak.,  ,M.  of  V.,  v.  L 

And  F.n,«  h  la<s-.l  this  morning  of  farewell 
llrijhlti}  and  boldly.         reunjieoi ,  Ki|.*h  Aplcn. 

brightness  (brit'nesl,  ii.  [<  ME.  brightmn, 
brihtnexm;  etc.,  <  AS.  luorhtmn  C=OHO.  )»  ruht- 
nim),<.hrorht  +  -him:  see  bright*  and -»«*•#.]  1. 
The  xtatc  or  quality  of  lieing  bright;  splendor; 
luster;  glitter:  as.""  the  /»ri.y/i f itcw  of  the  sun, " 
Acts  \xvi.  IX— 8.  Acutetiess  of  intellect  or 
faculty;  sharpness  of  wit, 

Tlie  !>c,:,A<i.~.  ..f  hi*  part*  .  .  .  dudiwniished  him. 

I'rivr. 

3.  Hieer;  clieerfnlness. 

V.  x'.l  with  tin-  |ii>scnt  nsiment's  li.avv  k-Us-m, 

Why  M-.-k  >C  t-n-lhhv,.,  from  the  i'-AV*  to  collie? 

/•,..,,,  s.,1,,1,,,,11,  |H. 

=  8yn.  1.  t'rt II Iisti. -v.  i  ifiik'> -n  -  4.  Aciim.  n,  mother -wit, 
Iii^-i  uulty, 

Bright  S  clause,  disease.    See  elauxr,  ditraxe. 

brigntsome  .bnt'siiiu:,  a.  [<  fcrii'iif1  +  -some] 

Very  bright ;  brilliant. 


(brit '  sum  -nes),  n.  Great 
,  brilliancy. 

Th«Jiri!rAr*wii/»  of  the  Gospel  was  dimmed  In  ba- 
cilli !l«  shorn  of  many  of  lu  k-rac-worklnn  <.r<lliiancea, 

/(.ea.  Church  of  our  Father*,  ii.  ML 

bright-work  (brit'w(-rk),  ».  ,V«u<„  those  metal 
objects  about  tho  derks  of  a  vessel  which  are 
kept  bright  by  polishing. 

Brigittine(bnj'i-tin),  n.  and  n.  [Also  Iiridgrt- 
fine,  iSridnittine,  Itriqrttine,  etc.,  <  Jfrigitta.  Lat- 
inized fora  of  Ir.  lirighid,  E.  Bridget,  +  -ine*.] 
L  »■  1.  A  member  of  an  order  of  nuna  and 
monks  established  by  St.  Brigitta  (Bridget),  a 
Swedish  lirincegg,  about  1344,  under  the  Augusv 
tinian  rule.  Tlie  nun.  (who  were  much  tlie  more  nu- 
men. ii*)  and  monks  dwelt  lu  eontiicuou*  liuuac*.  under  tbs 
temporal  (njvemnu'nt  of  a  iirioreas.  Itefore  the  Refur- 
niatiou  the  order  had  .rm-a.l  into  many  countries  ol  Ka- 
ro|>e ;  and  there  are  »tlll  a  few  houses  of  BriiritUne  nuna, 
liwludinir  one  In  Rnitland  founded  at  a  recent  period  l>y  an 
Enitliali  coaimunlty  tluil  was  transferred  to  I*ortuiral  In 
Queen  Elllaheths  time. 

3.  A  member  of  a  conventual  order  of  virgins 
founded  by  St.  Bridget  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  existed  for  several  centuries  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

U.  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Brigitta  or  to  the  or- 
der founded  bv  her:  aa,  Brigittine  indulgence. 

brignole  (bre-'nvol'),  ii.  IF..  <  BrignoU*,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Var,  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  prunes.]  A  variety  of  tho  com- 
mon plum  furnishing  the  dried  fruits  known  aa 
Provence  prunes  or  French  plums. 

bligoset  (bri-gos'),  a.  fEarly  mod.  E.  also  bri- 
you*;  <  ML.  brigmu*  (It.  brtgnto),  <  briga,  con- 
tention: see  brignr.]  Contentious. 

\'rrv  brvtwt  and  Mivrre. 

PvUtr.  Moderation  of  the  church  of  F.ng.,  p.  3SA. 

brigOMt,  a.    See  brigonr. 

brig-schooner  (brig'sko'n6r),  n.  Same  as  Arr- 
maphrotlitc  brig  (which  see,  under  brig?). 

brignet  (bregl,  n.  [F.,  a  cabal,  intrigue  etc., 
OF.  brigue  (>  ME.  hrigt  )  =  It.  briga  =  Pg.  briga 
s=  Sp.  Pt.  brrga  (ML.  briga),  quarrel,  con  ten- 
ti.m;  strife,  etc.  Of.  brigand.]  A  cabal;  an 
intrigue;  a  faction;  contention. 

The  politicks  of  the  court,  the  Myu«  of  the  cardinals, 
the  tricks  o<  tlie  conclave.  t'AejceraWd. 

brignet  (breg),  r.  i.  f<  F.  brigHer;  from  the 
noun:  see  brignr,  n .]    To  canvass;  intrigue. 

I  hir  advi-raarle*,  by  bn-Tuinti  ami  ealisdlltiK,  luive  cauaed 
*o  uuivenuU  a  defection  fe.m  us.    Xin/f,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  I. 

1  am  too  proud  to  An'.rwe  for  ailnduUm.  hp.  ItnriL 
brike't,  ».  A  >Uddle  English  variant  of  brick*- 
and  breach. 


#  llenyloll  Oliver  . 
nruuutite  thla  w< 


rlhy  klna  In  swlrh  a  brilr*. 

CnsuM/,  Monk'.  Talc.  L  toa 

brlkeat,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  brick?. 

brill  (bril),  n.  [Also  written  ;iri//,  E.  diaL 
ftnirl ;  prob.  <  Corn.  f»n'//i,  mackerel,  contracted 
from  brithitti,  pi.  of  brithel,  a  mackerel,  lit. 
spotted,  <  ferifA,  spotted,  spockled,  =  \V.  bn/ch, 
brrch  =  Ir.  Oael.  Iireac,  speckled.  Cf.  Ir.  Oael. 
breeic,  a  trout,  Manx  brack,  a  trout,  a  mackerel. 
Fish-names  are  unstable  ]  A  flatfish,  Bothiu 
or  Rhombu*  lavi*.  of  the  family  I'leurontctieUr. 
In  It*  uetieral  form  It  resembles  the  lurlsit,  lml  I*  interior 
to  it  lu  both  sire  and  uuality.  It  has  scales,  hut  very 
•itndl  one.,  and  the  d..raul  and  anal  fin*  luve  more  numer* 
oils  rays  tluui  llnwe  of  the  tltrlNit.  It  I*  taken  on  many 
of  the  coast,  of  l:iirv.(ie,  the  jsim  lpal  part  of  the  supply 
for  tlie  London  market  tsins  from  the  southern  coast  uf 
Lni:laiid.  where  it  It  uliun.tsiit. 

brillante  (brel  liln'te),  a.  [It.,  =  F.  brillant: 
see  brilliant.]  In  music,  brilliant:  noting  a 
passiige  to  be  executed  in  a  brilllaut,  dasliitig, 
showy,  or  spiritcsl  miinner. 

brilliance,  brilliancy  (bril'yans. -van-si),  n.  [< 

brilliant:  see  -flntr.  -einry.]  1.  The  quality  of 
t>eing  brilliant:  great  brightness;  splendor; 
luster:  as,  tlie  brilliance  of  the  diamond. 

>ur 

Tlie  black  earth  with  brilliant'  rare. 

reiim,'»eo.  i.le  to  Memory,  iL 

2.  Figuratively,  remarkable  excellence  or  dis- 
tinction; admirable  or  splendid  quality  or  qual- 
ities ;  iilisolutelv,  conspicuous  mental  ability  or 
an  exhibition  of  it.  [tn  this  sense  brilliancy  is 
more  commonly  used.] 

Tlie  author  d.s.-.  not  attempl  t»  |h11«1i  and  I.HiiUtcn  t 
c,.:ill>.,itioll  to  the  Cicen.llUn  fheo  and  >• 


mien  the  circulation  h*»  1  n  artificially  eviilt.il  by 

.tin.iiUl.t..,  there  i-  in  easy  and  rapid  .-uncut  of  Ih-muhts. 
showiiiu  itself  iii  shut  «e  di-K  nls:  a*  mi ii.ua]  Wfwsey. 

//.  Spencer,  Priu.  of  Psy. -lml  .  i  tui. 

,  l.iultr  etc.    See  rsdio...-. 
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brilliant 

brilliant  (bril'yant),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  brillant 
(E.  -4U-  =  4u-,  repr.  the  former  sound  of  F.  -it-), 
ppr.  of  brilter  bVt.  Sp.  brillarn  l'g.  brilhar  = 
It.  brillare,  glitter,  sparkle,  <  ML.  as  if  "beril- 
larr,  sparkle  like  a  beryl  or  other  precious 
alone,  <  Ij.  bertllttt,  brrutlitg,  a  beryl,  gem.ove- 
glass ;  ef.  It.  dial,  briti. 
an  cveglaas, 
beiyl.)  I, 
glittering 
Tiant  tire  as. 

A  current  i.t  electricity  is  .  ,  .  capable  of  stimulating 
the  optic  nerve  in  «u<  h  a  »»)  that  brilliant  robmrs  or* 
perceived,  although  the  c&prriuicnt  U  made  In  perfect 
darkness.  lb**i.  Modem  Chromatics,  p  (K>. 

distinguished  bv  admirable 
;  shining:  as.  aonWi«i.<  wit ; 


.  It.  dial,  brill,  a  beryl,  ML.  brillum, 
iss,  >  G.  brille,  E).  fcrif,  spectacles:  see 
[.  a.  1.  Sparkling  with  light  or  luster; 
bright:  aa,  a  brilliant  geru;  a  bril- 


3.  Figuratively, 
qualities;  splenu 
a  brilliant  achievement. 


Washington  >m  marc  solicit.. id  tu  avoid  fatal  mistake i 
than  to  perform  brilliant  esplolta.  .lines. 

Th»  Austriana  were  driven  hack  [at  (lotto)  with  heavy 
loss,  the  Issue  of  tho  battle  being  decided  hy  a  bnltinnt 
charge  nf  the  i.runeo  brigade,  ciunmaiwled  by  the  Crown 
Prince  in  pernio.  A.  />•»■».  Victor  Kminanucl,  p.  S3. 
-  tSyn.  1.  Lustrous,  radiant,  effulgent,  resplendent,  ahowy, 
pinnpiruous.    X  Illustrious,  notable. 

II.  n.  [Cf.  F.  brillant,  a  diamond.]  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  diamond  and  other  precious 
stones  are  cut  when  intended  to  be  used  as  or- 
naments, whenever  the  shape  and  cleavage  of 
the  uncut  stone  allow  this  to  be  done  without 
too  much  loan  of  material.  The  brilliant  b  suscep- 
tible of  many  small  modioraUoti*  as  regards  the  ilae,  pro- 
portion*, and  even  the  number  of  tlie  facets  ;  bat  in  the 
moetperfect  cut  there  are  W  facet*.  The  general  shape  of 
all  brilliant*  la  that  of  two  pyramid*  united  at  their  bases, 
the  upper  one  being  ao  truncated  at  to  Klve  a  targe  plaue 


no.  t 


084 

and  ia  formed  by  removing;  one  third  nf  the  thirlmras  nf  the 
stone;  the  opposite  small  end,  csllcd  the  eultt  or  eolteL 
Is  farmed  by  relllovinc  one  eighteenth  of  the  thickness  or 
the  stone.  The  mniU  is  the  widest  part,  and  tortus  the 
juuctbin  line  between  the  upper  part,  called  the  eroicN, 
and  the  lower  |>ort.  called  the  ;>uc(/iom.  Fig.  2  shows  tlie 
top  (ai,  side  (ft),  and  back  <c I  views  of  a  modem  brilliant 
cat  with  be  facets,  f  ii  llir  talilc ;  C,  the  culet ;  U,  Uie 
trirdle ;  A,  the*  tcnijdel*  or  bezels  (of  wbich  there  are  4  Ut 
all) ;  It,  the  upper  uuoins  or  lozenges  (of  which  there  are 
«) ;  ft,  star  facets  (of  which  Ulere  are  8  in  Uie  crown) :  JS. 
skill,  or  half-facets  (s  In  tile  crow  11  and  the  same  number 
in  Uie  pavilion);  If.  cruas.  or  skew. facets  (S  in  each  part): 
/',  pavilbin. facets  (4  iu  number);  V-  lower  or  under  side 
quoins  (of  which  there  arc  4)  making  hH  facets  in  all. 
Sometimes  extra  facets  are  cut  around  the  culet.  making 
66  In  all.  In  fig.  -H,  a  and  6  show  top  and  side  views  of  the 
single  cut,  or  half  brilliant :  e  is  a  top  view  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish single  cut  In  tig.  4.  a,  6.  and  e  show  top,  side,  anil 
back  views  of  a  brilliant  with  4S  facet*.  In  fig.  6.  a,  b,  anil 
e  show  ton,  side,  and  tiack  views  of  the  split  or  double  bril- 
liant, with  74  facet*.  In  fig  .a,  a.  b,  ami  e  show  top,  aide, 
ami  lawk  views  of  the  Portuguese  cot,  which  haa  two  rows 
of  rhomboida]  and  three  rows  of  triangular  facet*  above 
and  l«low  the  girdle.  Ill  flg.  ?,  a  gives  a  side  view  of  the 
double  rose,  sometimes  called  the  briolrtu  when  several 
luore  rows  of  triangular  facet*  are  added.    Fig.  8 


rct  DM  *.',]«.3 


SUe  ef  UK  origins!  I 


about  20  lines  to  tho  inch,  very 


3.  In  the  manege,  a  brisk,  high-spirited  horse, 
with  stately  action. — 4.  A  bright  light  used 
in  fireworks. —  5.  A  cotton  fabric  with  a  raised 
pattern  figured  in  the  loom,  and  with  or  with- 
out a  design  in  colors. -Double  brilliant, or  Lis- 
bon cut,  a  form  with  two  rows  of  lotcngv  shaped  squares 
ami  three  rows  of  triangular  facet*.  H air-brilliant  c 
the  most  simple  form  of  the  brilliant  cut  (tee  above),  v 


surf  are  the  V-wi-r  on,.  terminal  In,:  slni  M  in  R  point  T!i<: 
niatini  r  in  wl.i.  \  th>  iinUunt  \*  .1.  m.  .1  fii.in  the  fini'l;*- 

tllClltal        lullr.ll  .1    r.  I  III  1<I  III   flu     ll   Ik   .ll.iV.ll    |u   ||U     |.  b 

au.1  c.  The  up|.-niu».t  tar,.-  flat  surface  is  c«IM  the  Mbit. 


generally  employed  lor  stone*  wbuh  are  too  small  to  al? 
mil  of  numerous  facet*.  Trap-brUUant,  or  spUt-bm- 
llBJit,  a  f.irm  dlftrrlug  fr.un  the  full  brilliant  In  having 
the  foundation  squares  divided  borltoiilally  Into  two  Iri- 
aikgular  facets,  fornting  an  obtuse  angle  when  viewed  in 
elevation  (see  above), 
brilliantly  (bril^-ant-li),  tn/r.    In  a  brilliant 

true  of  these  I  banners  I  Is  roost  brilliantly  dUplayad. 

T.  H'arton,  Hist  Rng.  Pi>ctry,  II.  Ml. 
brilliantneaB  (bril'yant-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brilliant;  brilliancy;  splen- 
dor; glitter. 

brlllloletto,  brlllolette  (bril-yo-lef,  -o-let'). 
n.  IF.  brilhltttr,  <  brill-ant,  bnlllant,  +  -otVffe. 
r^'e  )irio/r-ffr.]    Same  as  briolrttr, 

brills  (brih),  n.  f.l.  [Cf.  O.  fcriHc,  D.  fcrii,  spec- 
tacles: see  6ri//i<isf.]  Tho  hair  on  the  eyelids 
of  a  horse. 

brirn't,  n.  [MK.  brim,  <  AS.  brim,  the  sea, 
ocean,  flood  (=  Icel.  brim,  sea,  surf),  orig.  per- 
haps tho  (roaring)  surf,  <  *6riiitiN<iit,  strong 
verb,  >  brf-mman,  weak  verb,  roar  (see  brtun^), 
=  MHO.  ortwniien,  strong  verb  (>  ftrtimntrn, 
weak  verb,  O.  brummcn  =  V.  brommen,  hum, 
buz*,  growl,  grumble);  <  f.  OH(l.  brcmau,  MHli. 
fcrcwicH,  strong  verb,  roar,  bur.*,  =  L.  frtmrrr, 
roar,  rage,  =  Gr.  .t/w'prrv,  roar,  >  f?/>o/Jof,  a  roar- 
ing, esp.  of  waves,  =  Hkt.  \/  bhram,  wander, 
whirl,  nutter,  lie  agitated.  Hence  comp.  ftriiw- 
saNd.j  The  Bea;  ocean;  water;  flood. 
In  middes  the  brig  wa*  oiier  the  fcrtui 

U-jrudA -I  tkt.  IU,/  K...I  (ed.  Morris),  p.  ISi. 

He  .  .  .  lejiith  dime  Into  the  bnolllve. 

Rrtrlit  A'ri'T.  I'^ml  led.  Furr.lvalH,  p.  l.Vl 

brim2  (brim),  ».  [<  MK.  ''rim,  hrrm,  Itrym. 
hrimme,  hri/tntm,  margin.  >  sp.  of  u  river,  lake, 
or  wa  (=  Milt  J.  ^ircm,  border,  brim.  U.  dial. 
(Bav.)  brum,  lionler,  s'ripo.  (i.  briimr,  brume, 
lionlcr,  edge,  >  1\  hirmr,  K.  Itcrm,  ii.  v.;  cf. 
Icel.  Luirmr  =z  Sw.  brtim  =  Ilun.  brtvinmr.  border, 
edge,  brim);  Msmilly  explained  a*  u  particular 
use  of  MK.  brim.  <  AS.  brim,  the  w  it,  ocean,  the 
sea  as  surf  (hence  bnni,  brim):  gee  priml.]  1. 


There  is  a  f  lirt  I 
Hrlng  me  but  to 


brimfal 

A  brink,  edge,  or  margin ;  more  especially,  the 
lino  of  junction  between  a  body  of  water  and 
its  bank,  or  between  the  bank  and  the  adjoin- 
ing level:  as,  to  descend  to  the  brim  of  a  lake; 
the  river  is  full  to  the  brim. 

at  Dover] :  .  .  . 
the  very  brim  of  It, 

NAair.,  I  .ear,  Iv.  1 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim.  ^ 

Hew  man  all  night  alove  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten  d  Into  view ; 
They  ellinbll  as  quickly,  for  the  rtj ■: 

(.lunged  every  tuofiient  a*  we  flew 

rerwyw....  Voyage.  M.  i 

2.  The  upper  edge  of  anything  hollow :  as,  the 
frrt'isj  of  a  cup. 

He  froth  d  his  bumpers  to  the  bn,». 

Trnnymn,  Death  of  the  Md  Vear 

3.  A  projecting  edge,  border,  c 
thing  hollow:  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  wboae  brins  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  1068, 
shut  a*  tlie  lionikct  grows  prim, 
length  as  the  hat  gn.ws  in  brimt 
Wbittitr,  Tho  guskrr  AlumaL 
Brim  Of  the  pelvis,  in  anal. .  the  upper  orinre  or  Inlet  c4 
the  pelvis,  tonneil  by  the  upper  lunler  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  the  UUipectlneal  line  of  each  Ulum.  and  the  prtea- 
ontnry  of  the  sacrum.  -  BjTL    See  Win. 

brim4  (brim),  r. ;  prcL  and  pp.  brimmed,  ppr. 
bnmming.   (<  brim*.  «.]  I.  fr«sg.  To  fill  to  the 

top. 


any 


the  form  and  site  of  the  faimrua  Keftenl  diamond,  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  Krance.  It  weighs  13n|  carat*, 
and  Ls  generally  considered  (Ike  most  valuable  diamond 
known,  having  been  estimated  by  expert*  at  twelve  mil- 
lion franca.  It  c.xim^  very  near  being  a  perfect  brilliant 
in  form,  but  hi  a  little  bw  thick  or  deep  for  IU  breadth, 
while  tike  Kth-i-hoor.  as  cut  since  it  came  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  Uie  ljuoen  of  England,  is  too  thin  or  spread.  Any 
gem  may  be  cut  In  brilliant  form :  but  when  Uie  word  bril- 
liant Ls  used  by  Itself,  II  is  always  understood  to  mean  a 
diamond. 

2.  The  smallest  regular  size  of  printing-type, 

r  rarely  used. 


Lmerlt,  Under  tlte  1 

of  a  costly  death, 
tits  of  warmest  life. 

Eleanorc,  at.  i 


IX  intrans,  1 
brimminif  glass. - 
[Kare.]' 

Where  I  brins  round  Bowery  tslanda. 
To  brim  over,  to  run  over  the  brim ;  overflow 
lu  a  nguralive 


To  be  full  to  the  brim  :  as.  a 
S.  To  coast  along  near;  skirt. 


often  i 


He  waa  also  abeolutely  brimming  over  with  humour 

JSdiisbwrirA  SUt. 

brim3  (brimh  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brimmed,  ppr. 
brimming.  [Early  mod.  E.  brimme.  <  MK.  frrjrsr- 
men,  be  in  heat,  orig.  roar  (cf.  reP  for  a  simi- 
lar development  of  sense) :  see  brim ' .  ]  To  be 
in  heat,  as  a  boar  or  sow.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
>*ow  bores  gladly  brywvmcf*. 

falladitu,  Hoabondrie  (K.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  W. 

brim*t  (brim),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  frrcrsv, 
breme,  i  ME.  brim,  brym,  brem.  brimmr,  brirmmr. 
and  with  orig.  long  vowel,  brymr.  bremt.'<  AS. 
brhnr,  brime,  ONorth.  broeme,  celebrated,  fa- 
mous.] 1.  Famous;  celebrated;  well  known; 
notorious.  H'omrr. — a.  Violent ;  fierce ;  terri- 
ble ;  sharp. 

The  noyee  of  peplc  up  stlrte  thanne  al  ones 
j  as  blase  <  ' 


i  of  straw  laet  on  frre. 

Cltaucrr,  Troilu*.  Iv.  1M. 
Thistles  thlkk* 
And  brere*  bryniwi*  for  to  prtkke. 

/torn,  of  tkt  Km,,  1.  IWS. 
And  now  sith  these  tidings  haue  come  hither  ao  ansi  of 
y*  great  Turks  enterprise  lnb>  these  partea  here,  we  can 
alnuwt  neither  Ulke  nor  thinke  of  any  lAhcr  thing  fIl 
Sir  T.  Mvrr.  lumfort  against  Tribulation  (liTsi  foL  J. 
I  also  hcar<l  a  violent  storm  described  as  very  brim,  s 
word  which  I  had  snppiwast  to  lie  olwolete  in  I  hit  seme 
.V.  ami  y  ,  Tth  sev  .  II  «i 

3.  Strong;  powerful. 

The  child  ...  was  a  big  barn.  *  brtm,  of  hi.  age. 

.■iflia».o//-airW.l  U 

4.  Sharp;  acute. 

And  of  the  stonea  and  of  the  sterns  thow  studyest,  as  I 

leue. 

How  euere  beste  or  bryd.le  hath  so  brrm*  wittea. 

Vim  Vlavman  (111,  siL  Tit 

brim5  (brim),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  tVraan'.]  A 

fish  of  the  family  Centrarckida-.  the  long-eared 

sunfish,  lipoma  auritns. 
brim0  (brim),  n.    [Appar.  a  var.  of  brim-,  n. 

v.   Cf.  Sc.  trimc  =  E.  fcrinrL]   The  forehead. 

[North.  Eng.] 
blime  (Lrilif),  «.    A  Scotch  form  of  firiad. 
brimflllt  (brim'fil),  r.  (.    [<  fctin.:  +  .«/!.]  To 

fill  to  the  top.  frns/mir. 
brlmflret,  ».    [ME.  brimjir,  brintire,  <  brin-  i< 

brimitn,  tirenncn,  burn)  +  Jirc.  fire.    Cf.  f'risi- 

stoitc]  Sulphur. 

Towarde  tidoroe  lie  tag  the  rtike 
And  the  brinlmt  stinkeu  pnioke. 

iitnrtit  nnit  Hxnt'M,  1  1K"5 

brimful  (brim  ful' >,  a.  [<  brim?  + /nil.)  Full 
to  the  brim  or  top;  completely  full :  rarely  used 


attributively :  as,  a 
•/,ri»i/i.(of  sorrow," 


lass  brimful  of  wine: 
'  ,  Tempest  v.  I;  "her 
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bnrn/ul 
eardo. 


nsn 


and  <iui»- 


Brim/id  oi  thowr  wild  tales. 

rn»i»«.  Fair  Women. 

brimfulness  (brim'ftil'nee),  a.  The  state  of 
being  brimful ;  fullness  to  the  top.  [RarcJ 

brimiess  ,  brim'les),  o.  f  <  brim2  +  -lei*.]  Hav- 
ing no  brim :  as,  a  frrimte«  hat. 

brimlyt,  n/fr.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  brecmly,  brrtne- 
lu,  <"ME.  brumly,  bremly,  brvmcly;  <  orim*  + 
-VJ-1    1.  Violently;  fiercely;  terribly. 
The  kynge  hlyschlt  (lookcdj  iw  the  berync  wlUi  tilt 

egtw*  [eycel 
That  fulle  trymfy  tor  hrvth  hrjnte  aathe  e'j 

2.  Hastily;  quickly, 


I  nr  ev»p- 


gledya.  — 
A  rthure,  1  I  IB.  BsuaMsee  boner* 


.  before  ua  be  thai  broght 
(tor  dedes  thai  ihallr  .lam  us  I, idem. 

Tmwtl'v  Stu't'ritt,  p.  10&. 

3.  Loudly. 

Briddra  fill  brtnuiu  nm  the  bowr*  singe. 

W'iUwsm  «/  Patent.  L  a. 

Th«*  hut  blown  thy  buut  kevWjK  abroad 

/Vrey  >*«■.  J»X,  HL  Tl. 

brimmeM,  brimme-i.  See  on'*',  brims,  etc. 

brimmed  (brimd),  p.  a.  [<  frriw2  +  -«/*.]  l. 
Having  a  brim ;  in  composition,  having  a  brim 
of  the  kind  specified:  as,  a  broad-Massed  hat. 
—9.  Filled  to  the  brim;  level  with  the  brim. 

May  thy  brimmed  ware*  far  this 
Tbetr  lull  tribute  never  mlav 

Jftflon,  Comos,  U  ««. 

brimmer  (brim'er),  «.    [<  brim*,  ".,  +  -«■».] 
1.  A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 
I)ear  Mamr.'  that  raskr*  our  hualianiU  short-sighted. 

Wltchrriey,  Country  Wife,  ».  1. 
When  be  alibi  go  round,  and  kindly  Wmm  flow. 

bryWon,  tr.  of  Literatim.  Ilk.  OB. 

fl.  A  broad-brimmed  hat.  [Rare.] 

Now  takes  his  brtisisner  off,  .1  /•r.ir**',  Stm^. 

brimming  (brim'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  frriw'-8, 
r. ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  foaming  and  spar- 
kling of  water  when  it  brim*  over.]  An  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  gleam  exhibited  at  night  by  a 
school  of  herrings. 

(britn'1),  it.    A  dialectal  variant  of 


brimnesat  (brim'nee),  ».  [ME.  bremne*;  <  brim 
+  -««»,]    Fierceness;  rage. 

At  Mid  ApriHe.  the  iouiw  when  niyrthet  begyn. 

TIm  season  full  »"fte  of  the  nit  water. 

And  the  insm  sbal«d  of  the  brodo  vibes  (warn). 

Dt*nic€<on  of  Tr«r  (K.  E.  T.  8.).  I.  lOtt. 

brim-sand  (brim'sand),  n.    [<  brimi  +  jwad.] 

Sea-sand.  [Fro v.  Eng.] 
brimae  (briroi),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  brim*, 
formerly  brinuey;  not  found  in  ME.  or  AS., 
though  an  AS.  form  'brimta  ia  generally  eited, 
and  was  possibly  existent  as  the  ori^  form  of 
breeze1,  AS.  briota,  brefaui :  see  breexe^,  where 
forms  cognate  with  brimse  are  given.]  A  gadfly: 
same  a*  frir.v1.  HalliveU.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Kent).] 
VrlUUGyt,  R>  Same  as  brimne,  (^otgrare^  Tbpnefl. 
brimstone  (brim'ston),  n.  nud  a.  [<  ME,  brim- 
eton,  hyaulon,  bremttnn,  (nuwlM,  corrupt 
forms  of  ftriasfois,  fcryiwtoa,  brenetnn.  br  una  ton, 
bronston,  transposed  berntUm,  borwiUm,  etc.  (=s 
Kiel,  brewaiffeina ;  cf.  Sc.  brutuiant,  bruntttane, 
et«.),  <  OrfN-,  bren-  (AS.  bene-  in  bernelde,  a 
hunit-offoring)  (<  fcriitaca,  brmnrn,  AS.  "fcrin- 
«<»»,  burn),  +  sfoa,  stone.  Cf.  frrtnytre.]  I,  s. 
1.  Sulphur;  specifically,  sulphur  in  a  concrete 
or  solidified  state,  or  reduced  from 
na,  roll-io-twWoiK- ;  fluid  f>rim*to»#. 

a  lake  of  are 

JU-T.  xix.  3U. 

8.  The  brimstone  butterfly.  AVtrmaa.  [(.'olio 
or  prov.  Eng.]  -  Vegetable  hrtnulona,  a  nouxi  nt» 
to  Ihc  InflainiuaMe  aiHwa  i<f  aixvli-B  of  /.yroporfiiim,  r 
■  »ork 
to,  or 


pb-red  Ul  tl»  pn-jnratbMi  ••'  ltr»-»ork». 
tl.  a.  I.  Of,  W 


as,  brimxUmc  matches 
Prom  hl«  IVnWon*  Iwd  at  lirvak  of  .lay 
A-waJkiDjc  the  devil  boa  gone. 

CulrriJrr.  Tlw  llerll'a  Tbwiehu 

8.  Sulphur-yellow  in  color;  resembling  brim- 
stone or  sulphur  in  color;  bright-yellow. — 
BrtmBtone  buttarlly,  »  *jx-<-|«  of  butt«Tll)(V,'wao/»f^»^ 
raiiMiNi,  morki-il  by  tht  al)inilall<»n  u(  tiir  wlnu-tiiM,  by  the 
yellow  color  of  Uith  ariea.  and  by  a  n  il  »|«it  in  ilie  middle 
of  each  wing.  **o  rut  In  nert  column.— BrtmBtone 
moth,  a  lefiidopteroiu  Inaeel,  icumui  cratwmia,  havlntf 
yellow  wings  witb  liirbt  atreaki,  and  t:hcotuut.co!ored 
apou  on  tbe  fare  wlnir*. 

brimstone-wort  (briin'slon-wtrt),  w.   An  um- 
belliferous plant.  VencritaKum  ofirinale,  the 
roots  of  which  yield  a  yellow  sap  which  quiek- 
i  hard  and  dry  aud  smells  not  unlike 


brimstone. 


brimstony  (brim'ato-ni).  a.  l<  brimstone  +  -yi.) 
Full  of  or  containing  brimstone;  resembling 
brimstone;  sulphurous:  as,  "briauto»j),  blue, 
and  fiery,"  B.  ./onsou.  Alchemist,  iv.  5.  [Bare.] 

brin1t,r.'  An  obsolete  variant  of  burrf.  (luiuter. 

brin*  (brin),  n.  [F.,  a  blade,  shoot ;  origin  un- 
known.]  One  of  the  radiating  sticks  of  a  fan. 

brineht  (brinch),  r.  i.  [Also  written  brixce,  ear- 
ly mod.  E.  orynen,  also  brindiee,  <  It.  frrtnrftsi, 
briuderi  (Florio),  F.  brindr,  formerly  brinquc 
(Cotgrave),  a  drinking  to,  a  toast. }  To  drink 
in  answer  to  a  pledge ;  pledge  one  in  drinking. 

brinded  (brin'ded),  a.  [Same  as  E.  dial,  and 
8c.  hratulcrf,  of  a  reddish-brown  color  with 
streaks  or  patches  of  darker  brown  or  black 
O  brand*,  a  name  often  given  to  cows  in  Scot- 
land); the  vowel  modified,  appsr.  after  lcel. 
brund-  in  deriv.  briindottr,  bntuled,  as  a  eow, 
for  'frraaffoffr  (cf.  braiul-krottdltr,  brinded  with 
a  white  cross  on  the  forehead),  <  brandr^  E. 
brand.  Thus  brinded,  as  above,  is  nearly  eouiv. 
to  branded,  pp.  of  brand,  v.:  see  brand.]  1. 
Properly,  of  a  gray  or  tawny  color  marked  with 
twrs  or  streaks  of  a  darker  hue :  brindled :  ap- 
plied more  looeely  to  any  animal  having  a  hiuo 
variegated  by  streaks  or  spots,  and  by  Milton 
to  the  lioness,  whose  hide  is  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form hue:  aa,  "tbe  brinded  cat,"  Skat.,  Mac- 
beth, iv.  1;  "  three  oriiwieW  cows,"  Ihyden,  Cock 
and  Fox. 

she  tamed  tbe  hrimtnl  lioness 
A  lid  spotted  ittoauitaln-pard. 

Mitten,  Comua,  1. 14.1. 
The  brindM  catamount,  that  Ilea 
High  In  the  buiistu  to  watch  Ida  fwvy. 

Bryant.  Hunter  of  the  Pralrieo. 

3.  In  her.,  spotted:  said  of  a  beast  used  as  a 
bearing. 

brindle  (brin'dl).  n.  [Aasunied  from  brindled."] 
1.  The  state  of  being  brinded;  a  color  or  mix- 
ture of  colors,  of  which  gray  is  the  base,  with 
bands  of  a  darker  gray  or  black  color:  as,  "a 
natural  brindle,"  /ficAansWn.  Clarissa  Ilarlowe. 
—  S.  A  name  of  the  mudfish  or  bowfin,  .imia 
ealra.  See  cut  under  Amiidtr. 
brindled  {brin 'did  I,  a.  [A  kind  of  dim.  form  of 
6ri»d«f.l  Brinded ;  variegated  with  streaks  of 
different  colors. 

And  there  uw  wild-cata  hrindUd  bide 
The  (rootlet  o<  the  elk  sdonia 

SaAt,  U  of  the  L,  L  »7. 

brindle-moth  (brin'dl-mMh),  n.  A  name  given 
by  some  British  collectors  to  moths  of  the  ge- 
nus Xylopharia. 

brine1  (brin),  a.  [s«  Sc.  (irreg.)  ^'st*',  <  ME. 
brine,  bri/ne,  <  AS.  frrync  (=  MI>.  brijn),  brine, 
salt  liquor;  a  particular  use  of  bryne  (early  ME. 
f>rw>ic  =  lcel.  fcrsni),  a  burning,  <  •ftrisnaM,  burn : 
scefrris',  frwrsl.]  1.  Water  saturated  or  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  salt,  like  the  water  of  the 
ocean;  salt  water.  Artilbial  Isriw  l»  used  fur  the 
preoiTvatbiii  "i  the  Itrah  of  anlnuls,  nah.  vet$etablrs,  ete. 
The  sea  as  a  body  of  salt  water;  the  ocean. 

TV-  air  wan  calm,  and  on  the  lend  trine 
Sleek  Fauope  with  all  her  aistcrt  ulay'd. 

Afifbm,  Lyridaa,  L  6H. 

Tears. 

nliat  a  deal  of  brine 
HaUl  waalld  thy  aollow  ubeeks  f«»r  Roaaline! 

Skak..  It.  anil  J.,  IL  S. 
brine'  (brin),  r.  f. ;  pret.  nnd  pp.  brined,  ppr. 
bnmng.   [<  brine*,  «.]   1.  To  steep  in  brine,  as 
corn,  in  order  to  prevent  smut. —  2.  To  mix 
salt  with;  make  bnny:  as,  to  brinr  hay. 

It  be  wniiiit  from  nie  a  tear.  I  fcn'nVi  It  »> 

U  itb  M^orti  or  fchanic,  tliat  bitii  it  r>»iiri>h'd  not. 

feline.  Lsite'alHrL 

brlne2t.».  [f'f.  North.  E.  brim,  the  forehca<l; 
<  ME.  oi-#mc.  brow.  <  lcel.  brun,  pi.  Arymi,  mod. 
ftiyi',  brow,  -  Sw.  Dan.  bryn,  brow:  see  fcrow.] 
The  eyebrow. 

ol  tbe  uye,  Mlf«ir.  Illlll.i 

/'AiMJ^.t.  t'ttrt,,  p.  it. 


2. 


3. 


brine*  (brin).  r.   [E.  dial. ;  cf.  equiv.  dial,  hniw  ; 

apjiar.  corruptions  of  fcrtw*/.]    To  bring:  as,  to 

brine  it  hither.    [Prov.  Eiig.  (Xorfolk).J 
brine-pan  (brin'pan),  n.    A  pit  in  winch  salt 

water  is  evaporated  to  obtain  the  salt, 
brine-pit  (brin'pit),  w.   A  salt  spring  or  well 

from  which  water  is  taken  to  lie  boiled o 

orated  for  making  salt, 
brine-pump  (brin  pump),  n.  A  pump  employed 

in  some  steam-vessels  to  clear  the  boiler  of  the 

brine  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
brine-shrimp  I  brin'shrimn),  n.    A  small  bran- 

chiopodous  crustacean,  .4rtVs»Mi  ttaiintx,  found 

in  brackish  water  and  in  brine.   See  Artemia. 

Also  called  brine-v<trm. 

brino-Bprlng  i  i  rin'spring),  a.   A  spring  of  salt 

water. 

brine-valTO  (brin'valv),  a.  A  blow-off  valve 
tor  removing  concentrated  salt  water  from  a 
steam-boiler. 

brine-womi  (brin'werm),  n.  Same  as  brine- 
shrimp. 

bring  (bring),  r.  t.i  pret.  and  pp.  brought,  ppr. 
bringing.  (<  ME.  onsf^-n,  occasionally  bretigen 
(]tret.  broghterbrohtr,tte.),<.  AS.  bringan (strong 
present,  with  pret.  "brang,  pi.  'brungon,  forms 
assumed  from  the  once-occurring  pp.  brungen), 
also  6rcs«^ia  (weak  prceeut,  with  pret.  brohte, 
pp.  bruAf),  —  OS.  brengutn,  rarely  bringian,  =s 
OFries.  brenga,  bringa  =  D.  brrngen  —  OHO. 
bringan,  MHIi.  6.  bringen  (>  Sw.  bringa,  Dan. 
bring?)  t=  Goth,  bringan  (pret.  brahta),  bring. 
Tbe  forms  are  prevailingly  weak;  the  strong 
forms  are  prob.  assumed  after  the  analogy  of 
verbs  like  ting,  tiring,  etc.;  so  in  Sc.  and  vul- 
gar E.  pret,  brang,  bnutg.)  1.  To  bear,  con- 
vey, or  take  along  in  coining;  take  to  the  place 
where  tho  receiver  is,  or  where  the  bearer  stays 
or  abides;  fetch:  as.  bring  it  hither,  or  to  me; 
to  bring  a  book  home. 
Bring  nw,  1  pray  thee,  a  moncl  of  bread.   1  KL  ivll.  II. 

Bring  tan  afdoea,  brisvir  me  wine, 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  8tn,  It. 

ftbe  from  a  carved  press  brangtu  bim  linen  fair, 
And  a  new-woven  roat  a  kingmbrht  wear. 

William  Mvrrii,  Korthly  Paradise,  I.  2JS. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  or  accrue ;  be  tbe  means 


of  conveying  possession  of ;  impart ; 
upon:  aa.  the  transaction  brought  great  profit; 
hut  wife  brought  him  a  large  dowry. 

Htw  shall  briwi  him  |ln  marrtaa*)  that 
Which  be  not  drcaina  of.  ^»<ut..  W.  T..  Iv.  4. 

Moidc  tlist  Hnjl  sweet  aleep. 

rennyevia.  Cburie  Song,  L 


3.  To 
state, 

to  bring  one  to  a  better  mind. 


to  come  or  pass,  as  to  a  new  place, 
condition;  impel;  draw  on;  lead:  as, 


,  .  to  tbe  ground. 

Isa.  m,  It 

God  liad  braiseAt  their  counsels  to  naucht.    SelL  Iv.  1&. 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  cv'ry  mtmt 

rope,  Dnnciad,  iv.  IBS- 

ProSUble  emplnvntenlii  would  be  a  diversion,  if  men 
rr.uM  tint  lie  tmmjkt  to  delight  in  them.  Ixirkr. 

4.  To  aid  in  coming  or  paaaing,  aa  to  one's 
home  or  destination ;  conduct ;  attend ;  accom- 
pany. 

Vet  gt«e  leave,  my  lord. 
That  we  usay  briny  >on  something  on  the  way. 

Shot.,  M.  for  St.,  I.  1. 

5.  To  convey  or  put  forth  as  a  product ;  bear 
or  be  tbe  bearer  of;  yield:  as,  the  land  6ri»o» 
good  harvests. 

Because  she  Wis.,*!  hbn  none  hot  girls,  she  thought 
Her  huobaiid  loved  her  not.     fl.  Jonmm,  Sew  Inn,  I.  I. 

6.  To  convey  to  tho  mind  or  knowledge ;  make 
known  on  coming,  or  coming  before  one ;  bear 
or  impart  a  declaration  of. 

lie  tlinu  there  until  1  briny  tlu-e  word.        Mat.  Hi.  1.1. 

What  accusation  bring  ye  agalisst  this  man! 

John  ivlll.  20. 

7.  To  fetch  or  put  forward  before  a  tribunal; 
make  a  presentation  of:  institute:  declare  in 
or  as  if  in  court :  as,  to  Mug  an  action  or  an 
indictment  against  one;  the  jury  brought  the 
prisoner  in  guilty. 

I'll  brinv  mine  action  on  the  proudest  be 

That  stoi»  my  way.        Sbal.,  T  of  the  S.,  til.  i 

A  trien.1  of  uilnr  here  was  dmilding  whstber  he  should 
fcri.i(jan  lu  tl.m  agaliut  Iw..  p.tr«.i..  on  so  unfortunate  a 
day  as  Saturday.      K.  II'.  Uw,  M.-len,  Ijo  ptiaii.,  I.  Mix 

8.  To  cause  to  become  ;  make  to  be. 


I  wo*  lirt'iipht  niquiiinb'd  witb  i 
hail  married  on  ajMrnlule  Kcntinh  wmonn 

i'lviwii,  Kiary.  Aug.  2s.  I 
To  bring  about,  to  cftVct ;  accomplish. 
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bring 

It  enabled  Mm  to  gain  Mir  rmwt  rain  and  Impracticable 
£it»  liU  ilceifrni,  an<T  Ui  brirft  about  *c\em]  ureal  rve-nU 


■f  Hie  puMir.  Atldimn,  t'r**-\w.»\vT. 
Uuy  re  agreeJ—  lit!  §  oanjeht.  he's  eu- 
Carlot,  w  have  tmm>rht  it  ab^ut. 

.SAerUciik,  Tlw  Duenna,  II.  1. 
put  It  round  the  cspnUii 
jiw.— To  brtnc  a  nMt  of 
*Wnw ,  -  To  twin*  a 
i^an  wr    To  bring  a  snip 
i t    To  bring  by  the  lee 

e  Muldri.lv  on  th.  Irt-  H.lt*. 

a  *ui1ilrci  change  In  tin? 
^-♦•nna  i>f  Out  bt  lnwiuin.— 
1<i*ni ;  <-*u*et orotic  ittmn  ; 
(e)  To 


tur  the  advantage 
Ym,  yea,  faith, 
tangled    my  dear 

To  bring  &  chain  cable  to,  < 

ready  tor  hearing  up  the  and 
hornets  about  one's  oars, 
person  to  his  bearings.  Seel 
to  anchor,  to  let  go  the  nnch 
(iMul),  to  have  the  wind  roin 
owing  to  the  yawing  of  the  ves 
wind  s  directum,  or  the  1*1  »t 
To  bring  down,  («)  To  tak< 
lower.   (A)  To  humiliate ;  ahaac,  SAaJr, 
fall ;  hence,  of  game,  to  Mil.    I  folk*!.  1 

By  my  valour  !  there  In  no  merit  In  killing  him  so  near: 
do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  ha  inc  firm.?  hint  i*Wh  at  a  long 
■hut  Shrri,t,m,  The.  Kivals,  v.  3, 

To  bring  down  the  house,  to  elicit  a  bunt  of  applause 
or  Uugnler  from  thorn'  present,  aa  in  acting  or  public 
speaking— To  bring  far  ben.  See  6en>.— To  bring 
forth,  (u)  To  produce,  iui  young  or  fruit ;  hence.  gl»e  rise 
to;  be  the  cause  of. 
Idleness  and  luxury  brin^/irrlh  poverty  and  want 

(It)  Tu  bring  to  light ;  disclose ;  reveal. 

Tlw  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  .  . 

To  bring  Jwrth  this  discovery. 

&>ok..  Air»  Wen,  v.  S. 
To  bring  forward,  (a)  To  produce  to  view ;  caiue  to  ad- 
vance. (6)  To  adduce:  as,  to  trnni  forward  argument*  in 
•upport  of  a  scheme.  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill.  See 
grist  — To  bring  home  to.  <«i  To  prove  conclustvcly 
to  liclong  or  be  appllcnlde  to  or  lie  true  of,  a*  a  chare*' 
of  any  kind,  (6)  To  Impress  upon  the  fcclinir.:  cause  to 
be  felt :  as,  he  broutihl  it  Aoiiw  fa  them  very  vividly  ;  In 
preaching,  atrlvc  to  hriw  the  truth  Komr  to  the  hearer*. 

Several  prisoners  l«  u'boiu  Jeffrey*  was  unalile  to  bring* 
koine  the  charge  of  nigh  truuon  were  convicted  of  ' 
mcsiioura. 


To  bring  In.  (a)  To  bring  from  another 
wlthoiuio  within  a  certain  precinct. 
Look  you  fcr.no  me  '«  the 


t%  mi«ssv  siriiiLH  ink"",  »'i  as  iiHtiiai <•  v>  rvi'iiibi 

He  nrowj/Ji/  me  of  like  thunder,  charg'd  and 
A.  If  h*  had  b»D  .hot  to  »v,  ml.,.  ho„„„T. 

oViiu.  amt       Kiilaht  of  1 
b)  To  prnenre  to  he  acquitted  ;  dear  torn  com 


11.  1. 


Table-Talk,  p.  70. 
r  cam**  to  in:  con- 


(6)  To  pmcore  to  be 
caiuu- to  raca|ie.   (c )  To  dbwuade 
Ion  or  purpose;  caune  to  oiiamliui. 

•Tl»  a  fc»fll>h  thing  for  mo  to  be  ft 
r  of  u*  kni»w, 

Srltt't 

To  bring  on.   (a)  To  hear  or  convey 
vryc-<i  wtib  ono  from  a  distance  :  ax,  to  hrin-t     %  quanlitv 
of  gt~iU   (6)  To  caniie  to  l^«iu :  a«,  to  t<nu,i  on  a  Imtllr. 

MIg»geu.elit.  r.  S.  Vrant,  lVr«.llal  MetijoLri,  I. 

<*">  To  urtnlNftte  it  i  Hime  t*t  *  \\*t ;  a*,  t- \Urxmj on  m  ilUvao* . 
(it)  T-.ln.iiKc;  letul 

With  a  r nifty  nuidiieiu,  ktH|m  aloof, 
WTiL-tl  wc  airtlM  brtiwj  him  on  U.i  %*>mt--  runfimlirn. 

aS'Arti.,  JlMuIrt,  lil.  1. 

To  bring  ones  nose  to  the  grin  da  tone.  *ev  yritui. 
$t»ttr.—  To  bring  out.  <i)  To  <  x ]►-.•.•.  <U  t*-  t;  \>hn\t  *•> 
Hytit  fr»nn  ro»i<>  jiliiii-nt :  lit,  X"  trr*ny  utit  wuv*  Ufrjirrt^ 
(A)  TuftiKl  by  L'ftlriiUtioii  i-r  arnuniviit ;  .|t.|.i<v  ;  inrer. 

Tlie  inon-  ntrtrtl)  Mi  l.la<M<>ti>  n-a-nti-i  * «t.  bl»  pn  tnw  i. 
the  lUMTU  abMirl  ur«  lUv  >»'tn  lu^l'tti*  uliirh  hi-  br\r»j*  t.n'. 

AfitTitu'ijs/,  ,.Utir.t*.iK'  t>n  i  hurth  atnL  ,S(aU'. 

To  bring  OTer.  <">  T-»  '  uny  ov.-r:  I* *r  *i  t..^'  t.i 
6ei«'f  n'T-r  1 1  n. put*  h.  » ;  t»>  iVi/nr  c-ivt*  pAMir)iKi,r>i  lit  a  |m»jl 
(Aj)  Ti*  i niivt-rt  hy  jM-rHiAAri'ik  .>r  «itli«T  ii-iium  ;  draw  to  ■ 
new  i*u~t>  ,  t-auiMr  t«- ' -hftiwe  nl.t-s  i^r  an  .'piiit-in, 

Wlint  <li<]  1  n.  it  un.li  rvM  <d  ilanurt  r  Iri  thin  ni't/.»(ifttiiin  to 
hav.   h'u-t  fhf  him  oivr  to  Mh  Mn;«-Mr  *  Inlm-M,  whi  n  It 
liitiiil* !      A.'ir-urii,  f>i:ir>",  May 'J.,  lO'^K 

The  I'rotcUnl  I'h-nry  will  find  it  fwrhufM  irn  diffl.iilt 
matte  r  to  !tritvj  xrrat  number*  imT  to  the  i:lmn-h.  >t*\f1. 

To  bring  round,  ("i  i"  iK-r>u»ilt- :  as.  I  will  under 

take  t.i  firiri't  iom  rif*ju.i  to  >,.or  v it  » *.  (!t|  T.i  U-nd  opto 
in  mi  iri'Hr-  t  nianner:  a*,  he  frnui  nmwf  the  comer 
sattou  to  In*  fjvurile  lo|.i^_  (rl  T<-  r»'v>o,-r,  let  from  a 
»t-.^hiu.    To  bring  to.    (■•!  To  l>rimr  l*ick  to  conscious. 

.in  pnrtlj  Jnj»h«l    f'.l  Saul .-.  (II  To  he«re 
<p.    (i)  To  bead 
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(a  sadl)  tn  It*  yard  at  gaff.  To  bring  to  bag.  In  hunting , 
to  kill. --To  bring  to  bear,  .  <  to  Dear  upon,  (o)  To 

cause  to  lain  intluencf?  or  eltect,  or  to  ojieratt!  upon. 

Kvery  aullior  luta  a  a  ay  of  his  own  lu  tiritx^jina  his  points 
fev  (Var.  ^f^riie,  Tristram  Shandy.  I.  9. 

All  powerful  action  is  pcrfomieil  liy  tVrisvrm.-i  the  force* 
of  nature  fu  l*nr  vi*n  osir  objecu.  tW«»,  Art. 

No  force  of  imagination  that  I  can  briny  in  l*,ir  will 
avail  tn  cast  out  the  youth  of  thai  very  Imagination  which 
endeavours  tn  depict  ila  latter  days. 

H\  K.  L'liford,  lectnrw,  I.  SSO. 
(o)  To  bring  into  range,  or  the  range  of :  ax,  to  brinp  a  gun 
to  hrar  ufMtn  a  target.  -  To  bring  U>  book.  Hco  Iw^i.  —  To 
bring  to  gaff,  fmpatf.  —  Toorlng  to  light,  to  bring 
into  view ;  rvvral.  — To  bring  to  mind,  tn  recall,  as  what 
has  Itcen  forgotten  or  what  Is  not  present  to  the  mind. — 
To  bring  to  pass,  to  cause  to  come  to  pass ;  effect. 

The  thing  Is  established  >>y  Clod,  and  <iod  will  slwirtly 
fcn'jijf  It  /.<  jkus.  Io  n.  ill.  . IS. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway.  See  pwivsmy.  -  To  bring 
to  the  hammer,  cce  A<iiN«icr.-To  bring  under,  to 
subdue  ;  repress  ;  restrain ;  reduce  to  obedience. 

The  Minstrel  fell !  —  hut  the  forman'e  chain 
CutUd  not  brinrt  hie  proud  soul  urufrr. 

3tc>rr,  Minstrel  Boy. 
To  bring  up.  (a)  To  hear,  convey,  or  Hfi  upward,  (b) 
In  pCM/iiv/,  tii  gire  the  proper  light  and  shade  to,  as  a 
print  of  an  engraving,  by  means  of  a  xultatslr  dlitrihu- 
tion  of  prrssurc  In  the  press,  produced  hy  overlays ;  at*'', 
to  equnlue  the  jireKsure  upon,  as  any  part  of  a  form  on  a 
press,  hy  unilerlaylng  it  with  cardnnard  or  pener.  (c)  In 
liM.vj7.,to  make  apparent;  make  visible,  as  a  drawing  or  a 
greasy  spot  upon  the  stone,  (d)  To  rear ; 
for  during  adolescence :  used  with 
of  lioth  the  l«idy  and  tbc  mind. 

Cod  by  this  trihnlatlon  callcth  him,  and  hlddeth  him 
come  home  out  of  the  muntrey  of  slnnv,  that  he  was  bred 
and  brute/At  ryi  so  long  In. 
Xir  T.  Hon,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1M8),  fol.  41. 
I  consider  It  the  beat  part  of  an  education  to  lsave  been 
horn  and  drou^kf  sip  in  the  coantr)'.   *  '">",  TableU,  p.  48. 

The  nolde  wish 


of  sorne  sli  or  seven. 
Sink  ,  M.  for  M„  II.  1. 
»1  tn  i 
una  c 


To  save  all  earnlngi  to 

And  give  his  child  a  be 
:i  his  had  been. 


la,  what  return 
—  enlxw  hlin 
&>v<K 

(e)  To  Introduce  ;  especially,  to  Introduce  to  the  notice  of 
a  legislature :  as,  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

Gain  was  not  therefore  the  first  murderer,  hut  Adam, 
who  brmi<iht  in  death.  Sir  T.  Bnwnr,  Rellglo  Medici.  II.  .. 

Hlnee  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  tlvem  himself,  be 
would  driitir  ia  one  who  liad  more  merit.  Ttitlrr. 
(d)  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  or  station. 

Itut  he  protest*,  he  loves  you ; 

And  needs  no  oilier  suitor  but  his  liking*  .  .  . 

To  bn'sii;  you  ii»  again  (namely,  to  yirtiMoerner^sfllceJ. 

(el)  To  reduce  wiUiin  the  limits  of  law  and  government. 
Perforce  briny  in  all  that  rebellious  rout 

Sprntrr,  Slate  of  Ireland. 
To  bring  off.  00  To  hear  or  convey  from  a  place :  reecue : 
as,  to  bnnff  ojf  men  from  a  wreck. 

A  brave  young  fellow,  of  a  inatehli-es  spirit! 

5  d  and  boarded. 


times  that  ye 

rnnVoi) 


Tbo  quality  of 


ness  us  a  pers-in  \t 
to ;  force  (another 


(0  To  Introduce  to  notice  or  consideration :  as.  to  bring 
»f>  a  subject  In  conversalioiL  (/)  To  cause  to  ailvance 
near :  as,  to  bring  tip  forces,  or  tlie  mscrves. 

The  troops  from  Corinth  were  6nm.j»t  up  In  time  to  re- 
pel the  threatened  movement  without  a  battle. 

f".  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  415. 
tj)  .Vnur.,  to  rtop  (a  ships  headway)  by  letting  go  an 
anchor  or  by  running  ber  axborr.  (A)  To  pull  up  (a  horse' : 
cause  to  stop:  often  with  thort:  as,  be  brought  up  his 
horse  sAort  (that  Is,  caused  it  to  stop  suddenly)  ;  hence, 
flcuratlvety,  to  stop  suddenly  in  any  career  or  course  of 
action  ;  bring  Isefiare  a  magistrate  ;  pull  «|s_ 

Vou  acre  well  aware  that  you  were  committing  fehsny, 
ami  have  prolwlily  felt  tolerably  sun 
would  some  day  lie  brought  up  thvrt. 
TO  bring  up  th*  rOSr,  to  more  onward  in  the  rear : 
form  the  rear  portion.  To  bring  up  with  a  round 
turn  (nsu/.X  to  stop  (the  runniiigof  a  rope)  by  taking  a 
round  turn  on  a  belayliiu  pin  or  catil ;  hence,  figurative. 
Iv.  to  stop  the  doing  of  anything  suddenly  but  effectually. 
=  8yn.  flntvl  up,  Hrar,  etc.    See  mi*-. 

bringer  (brinK't>r).  «.  One  who  bringn,  in  any 
sense  of  the  verb. 

brinish  (bri'nish),  a.  [<  fcrtufi  +  -i*Ai.]  Uke 
brino:  brinv;  salt  or  Maltish:  as,  "ber  6rin<#A 
t«'a^»,,'  tihaL,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1 

briniahnesa  (bri'iiinh-new),  m. 
iH-in^  briniab  or  saltish. 

brinjal  (brin'jul),  n.     [Also  Irnprop.  hringaU 

—  T'({.  Av'ri nijela,  <  Tamil  brinjuul,  tho  t>K|»- 
plutit.1  Thti"  Kitxt  Tnilian  name  "f  tho  fruit  of 
Ihu  s-gK-plHiil,  ,So(«»ii«M  Melimiirna, 

brinjarrea  (brin-jar'i),  n.  (AiiRlo-Inil..  also 
writk-u  brinjtirt  t;  <  Hind,  birinpiri.  u  camp-ful- 
IowinR  ilealor  in  ric«i,  <  birinj,  IVrs.  birinj.  rice  ; 
mixeii  with  Aiik'I<>-1ii<1.  bcujari/,  ONw/nry,  6«nj<i- 
rte,  <  Hind,  banjuri,  banjiira  (as  in  the  (Iff.).  < 
Hkt.  rani),  inorrhntit:  soe*  oytni/Tnl,  /ir/sji/i/wl.') 
Ill  Itulin,  a  dealer  in  grnin,  suit,  ete.,  who  enr- 
ries  his  goods  ftls.ut  from  iniirket  to  market, 
especially  in  ihu  liecciiii. 

briilk  (hnngk),  n.  (<  MK.  brink,  brrnl;  edtre,  of 
I.i.i.  or  SenutL  oriKin:  MliO.  Id.S.  brinl;  brink, 
niiirjriii,  eilie,-,  cslo;e  of  u  hillj  a  lull.  —  O.  dial. 
brinl;  a  swanl,  a  grassy  lull,  —  Dan.  brink, 
vAgv,  venre,  —  Sir.  orinA'.  ilescont  or  slope  of  a 
bill,  =  b-el.  inrWfi  for  *irr«Afi,  a  slope;  prob. 
ronnei'ted  with  led.  brimja,  a  grassy  slope, 
orig.  the  breast,  =  Hwr.  brim/a,  breast,  = 
Ihm.  briiup;  chest.  I  f.  \V.  brynrun,  n  liillock.  < 
brun,  a  bill;  ii.  bfw,  Ihe  breast,  brenst  of  a 
bill.]  The  i  ilgi'.  iiiiiririn.  or  Vsir.h  r  of  a  steep 
place,  »s  of  a  precipice  or  the  bank  of  a  river; 
verge 
pice' 
ruin. 

We  lihilerstood  lli.y  were  a  people 
very  brink  or  rrnoiiueiug  any  d>.|«'n>leiiee  on  >•  t'ruwne. 

Ei'lm,  IHary,  Jum f  ,  16,1. 

On  tlie  farthest  brink  of  doubtful  ocean. 

Lomtt,  Appledore. 

-  Syn.  See  rim. 


HP  "1    II   jrti_v  |  f  '-'I    lljij     UOUft  'H   »  IltCI  , 

;e;  hence,  clone  proximity:  as.  "the  preci- 
,'s  brink,"  Uryihn ;  to  be  on  the  bnnk  of 


brisk 

briny  (bri'ni).  o.  [<  6ri»fl  +  -*>.]  Pertainlns; 
to  brine:  of  the  nature  of  or  affected  by  brine ; 
salt;  salty:  as,  a  briny  taste;  the  briny  flood ; 
briny  tears. 
Late,  with  the 
marshes. 

Laden  with  driny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  Its  odor 

iMnjfillou;  tvamrellne,  I  i 

brioche  (br(>-dsh'),  «.  IF.,  a  cake,  tig.  a  blun- 
der: origin  unknown.]  1.  A  sort  of  pastry  made 
with  flour,  ejfgn,  and  butter. —  2.  A  round  and 
stuffed  cushion  for  the  feet  to  rest  on. — 3.  A 
stitch  in  knitting,  originally  used  in  rnakitig 
this  kind  of  footstool. 

briolet  (bri'o-let),  n.    Seei  brinlettr. 

briolette  (bre-j-let'),  n.  \<  V.  bnotette,  also  writ- 
ten briitlhtte  for  brillolettt  (whence  K.  ab*o  Vif- 
lutltttr),  <  brtllant,  brilliant:  soe  brilliant.']  A 
form  in  which  the  diamond  is  sometimes  cut: 
that  form  which  would  result  from  joining  twi 
rose,  diamonds  back  to  back  aud  adding  several 
rows  of  triangular  facets.  (Seo  rust*  and  dia- 
mond.)   Also  briUiolcttr,  briolrt. 

brionin,  brionlne,  «.   oeo  bryunin. 

briony,  «.   See  bryony. 

briquet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  brict^. 

briquet  (bri-ket';  F.  pron.  bre-ka'),  n.  [F.,  a 
steel,  tinder-box,  dim.  of  briqut,  brick:  see 
frrifX8.]  1.  A  «t«el  prepansl  for  striking  a 
light  wiih  a  flint.  In  heraldry,  as  a  bearing, 
it  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  collar  of  the  (iolden 
Fleece.  Sec,  order.—  2.  A  small  brick.— 3. 
Coal-dust  molded  for  fuel  into  tho  shape  of 
bricks  or  balls.  [In  the  last  two  senses  also 
briquette] 

brlse't,  *>.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  oreiere-l. 
brise'-'t,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  6rwj»;2. 
brise8  (briz),  a.    T Also  written  briix  ;  <  F.  brur, 

a  piece  of  ground  newly  broken  up  for  tillage 

after  lying  long  unfilled,  <  briser,  break;  of. 

brnitv.  Cf.  eqmv.  E.  dial.  ftrrrA-.]   Ground  that 

has  lain  long  unfilled.  Kerery,  1708;  Uallivtil. 

[Prov.  Eng.  J 
brise  (bre-za'),  <t.    [F.,  pp.  of  brisrr,  break: 

sjh'  tVr»i«r.]    In  her. :  (a)  Broken :  said  of  any 

bearing  when  depicted  as  torn  asunder,    i.  *  > 

Bearing  a  mark  of  cadency  or  brisure :  said  of 

a  shield  which  is  differenced  in  this  way.  Also 

spelled  orirr'. 
brisement  (brez'meut:  F.  pron.  brez'moii),  «. 

IF.,  <  briser,  break:  see  bruue.]    In  gttrjj..  a 

breaking  or  tearing  asunder.   Briumsnt  foroi, 

the  forvllile  iireakliig  down  of  ankylosis 
Brislrifa  (bri-sing'gji),  «.    [Nl*.  fp.  C.  A»- 

bjornsen),  named  in  allusion  to  Icel.  " 

<ja  men  (AM. 

Brosinfin  (for 

*  Breoninga) 

mrnr),  the 

neekbu-e  of 

the  Brisings, 

which  llgtires 

in  Scand. my- 
thology; llri- 

rtntjtt,  gen.  of 

Vriningr,  Bri- 

sitig;  men  (= 

AS.  went  ),  a 

necklace.]  A 

genius  of  star- 
fishes, tvpical 

of  the  family 

Brisintfidir. 

Brisingida  (bri-sin-ji-da),  ».  )>l.  [NL.,  <  Itri- 
nimiH  +  -iidi.]  A  group  of  Jaferoi<f/t,  or  star- 
fishes, tvpifled  bv  the  genus  UriMniin. 

Brisingid-5  I  bri-sin'ji-.le  I,  i«.  /.I.  [Mi.,  <  Bn- 
mn<in  +  -id<i;\  A  retunrkiible  family  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  order  Astrroidm,  having  the  tsidr 
shn|ied  as  in  the  oiihiurians  or  sand-stars,  with 
long  rounded  rays  distinct  from  the  disk,  and  the 
ambnlacrul  grooves  not  continued  to  the  mouth. 
B.  cunmaUi  in,  a  beautiful  Norwegian  sctieeie*. 

brisk  i  brisk ),  a.  [Appar.  <  W.  brynj  =  i;»el. 
brn</ui,  also  bring  —  Ir.  'bri»i,  quick,  ninihlr. 
lively;  ef.  W.  bry*.  baste,  bry*in,  hasten,  iliw;. 
Ir.  briostf,  a  start,  liounce,  lr.  brit,  lively,  hn«k, 
(tsel.  Ir.  bras,  lively,  hasty,  ete.  t'f.  br<u>k*. 
Not  connected  with  fri*k  and  frtnk:  hut  wnte 
refer  to  F.  briitque.]  1.  (^uick  or  rapid  in  ac- 
tion or  motion;  exhibiting  quickness;  lively; 
swift;  nimble:  as,  a  brink  breeze. 

V»<  split  the  Journey,  arid  pi  rf.<m 
In  two  .In)*  time  what  a  often  done 
Hy  britirr  traveller*  ill  one. 

OjsrjTr,  Ir  of  Horace's  Satires.  Li. 

Hence  — 8.  .Sprightly:  animate*!;  yivaeious; 
gay :  as,  "a  bruk.  gamesome  lass,"  Mr  B. 
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briak 

L'Et  (range. — 3.  Full  of  lively  or  exciting  ac- 
tion or  events;  exciting;  interesting. 

You  have  hadj  fcru*  Unw  <rf  H  at^Howlck.  and  all  Uie 
organs of  coml»tl«ei*M Jaav*  by  n  called  ^"'^"jrey. 

4.  Burning  freely  |  bright:  as,  a  6rufc  fire. — 
fi.  Kffervenciug  vigorously :  said  of  liquors : 
a*,  6mA-  cider.— 8.  Performed  or  kept  up  with 
briskness ;  rapid ;  quick :  as,  a  brisk  Are  of  in- 
fantry. 


7t.  Vivid;  luminous. 


lie  hiuiU  about  the  proudest  World  to  buy 

The  choice  of  inunl  slid  of  bristliest  Ckith 
Brisk  III  the  Tyriui  Slid  Sklotilan  dye, 

y.  ft«lt<«u»t(.  Psyche,  L  83. 
Instrument)  msgnlned  thirty  or  twenty-nve 


As  due  to  hit  fai 

Had  It  lmy  Imtnini 
tinea.  It  had  made  thn  object  appear  more  foul  aail  plea- 


sant. .Veiefiis, 

—lyn.  1.  Alert,  nimble,  quick,  rapid,  sprightly,  prompt, 
•pry,  l mart,  bUBllltuj,  wide-awake,  eager.   See  attire  aisl 

brisk  (brisk),  r.  [<  britk,  a.]  I.t  fnw*.  To 
make  lively;  enliven;  animate;  refresh:  some- 
times with  «j>.  KilUngbtek. 

II.  intrant.  To  become  brisk,  lively,  or  ac- 
tive :  with  np. 

brisken  {bria'kn),  r.   [<  W«*  +  I.  •'»- 

Iran*.  To  be  or  become  brisk,  active,  or  lively. 
[Bare.] 

I  heartily  wt*h  that  business  may  brUten  a  lltUe. 
Quoted  in  W.  Matheiee «  Oettlmr  on  in  the  World,  p.  500. 

II.  Iran*.  To  make  brisk  or  lively. 

brisket  (hria'ket),  n.  K  ME.  bru&ette  <  OF. 
•orawrtef,  bruschet,  later  Oricaef,  mod.  F.  brechet, 
prob.  <  Bret,  brwhtri.  dial.  or***,  the  breast, 
chest,  claw  of  a  bird.)  The  breast  of  an  ani- 
mal, or  that  part  of  the  breast  that  lies  next  to 
the  ribs ;  in  a  horse,  the  part  extending  from 
the  neck  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore  legs. 

briskly  (brisk'li),  odr.  In  a  brisk  manner; 
quickly;  actively;  vigorously;  with  life  and 
■pint. 

Ay,  woo  her  ftruafu  —  win  her.  and  give  nte  a  proof  of 
yuar  addrau,  my  little  Solomon. 

Sheridan.  The  Duenna,  IL  1. 

bli iklMn  (brisk'nes),  a.  1.  Quickness;  vigor 
or  rapidity  in  action:  as,  the  briskness  of  tno 
breeie. — 9.  Liveliness;  gaiety;  vivacity. 

Uitbruknett,  hi*  Jollity .  and  hi*  itoud  humour.  Druden. 
8.  The  sparkling  quality  of  an  effervescing  li- 
quor: applied  also  to  water,  as  in  the  extract. 
The  brisknen  at  spring  water,  and  the  preference  siren 
asioned  hy  the  carbonta 
rr.  Klein,  of  Chain.,  |  X4H. 
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2.  A  similar  appendage  on  some  plants;  a 
stiff,  sharp  hair. — S.  In  dipterous  insects  of  the 
division  Braehycrra,  the  arista  or  terminal  part 
of  the  antenna* — 4.  In  waits.,  a  bristly  fea- 
ther ;  a  feather  with  a  stout  stiff  stem  and  little 
or  no  web.  -  Rictal  brUOss,  vtt.ni**.  See  r*ri««. 
bristle  (bris'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bruited,  ppr. 
bristling.  [<  ME.  brisllcn,  bruttlcn  (=  G.  bor- 
steln),  bristle;  from  the  noun. J  I.  traiu.  1. 
To  erect  the  bristles  of ;  erect  in  anger  or  de- 
as  a  hog  erects  its  bristles. 

f  majesty 
ry  crest, 
of  peace. 
Shot.,  K.  John,  if,  3- 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up.  Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  li.  8. 

2.  To  make  bristly.— 3.  To  fix  a  bristle  on: 
as,  to  brittle  a  shoemaker's  thread. 

IX  intrant.  1.  To  rise  up  or  stand  on  end 
like  bristles. 


Sow,  (or  Uie  bare  plrk'd  bu 
1  war  bruit*  hi* 


Naught  dreadful  »aw  he  ;  yet  the  hair 
Oan  bristle  on  hi*  head  with  fear. 


a.  To 

lice. 

A  forest  of 
port  of  >'ewry. 

8.  To  be  c 


ITiWuim  Jforru.  Earthly 


ILL  41 

likebris- 


ui  the  desolate 
Jfocoufcwy. 


as  >vith  bristles:  as.  the 
Bee  fo  brittle  rith. 


>vered, 
ranks  brittled  with  spears, 
below.  To  bristle  against,  I 

vontradirt,  or  oppose  aomewhal  rudely.   (Bare. ! 

The  wife  may  not  brittle  apainst  her  husband. 

J.  Udail,  On  Kpbeaiana,  v. 

The  annotation  here,  a*  Id  many  places,  bristles  again* 
the  test.  Sir  II',  HotmUnm. 

To  bristle  up,  to  show  soger,  resentment,  or  defiance. 
-TO  bristle  with,  (a)  To  In  covered  with  anything  as 
U  with  bristle*. 

The  hlD  of  La  llsye  nalnts  bristling  tcitk  tan  thousand 
bayooots.  Thackeray. 

As  spectroscopy  becomes  the  dally  work  of  iron-found- 
era,  and  miners,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  found  to  be  bris- 
tling <tith  beautiful  sdemtlDo  truths  In  every  part  of  tlie 
spectrum,  which  may  be  used  In  Uiese  practical  applies- 
tions  of  UM  science  of  optic*. 

J.  A.  Loekyer,  Sped  Ansl.,  p.  190 


You 


.  P- 

Shut  up  Bunts  in  a  dialect  bruiting  tcitk 

as. 


In  It  as  a  bnvaraffe,  is  partly  r 
add  whirl,  it  contains.  W.  A .  Mil 


briamak  f  brie'tnak),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 

torsk.    [Shetland  islands.) 
bris*1!,  r.  f.    [ME.  britten,  var.  of  britrn,  btyten, 
tbrtiite.]    To  bruise;  break. 


The  Jewtw  truanfen  hys  bunys. 

Ltymtt  of  (As  /Ivfy  Rood,  p.  JO*. 

(bris),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  <  F.  bria, 
b,  wreck,  formerly  also  fragments,  < 
britrr,  break  (see  britxl,  bruit*,  and  cf.  nte- 
bria) ;  but  perhaps  affected  by  breeze*,  ashes, 
cinders:  see  brme1*.]  Dust;  rubbish.  Hatii- 
trell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

BrlasidaB  (bris'i^e),  n.  pi.  [NU,  <  Itrumus  + 
-KlVe.l  Same  as  Spatanflid*. 
BrUsinaB  (bri-rf'nf).  n.  »/.  [\I,,,  <  liri**u*  + 
-i>ur.)  A  subfaiuily  of  SjHitonfjidir,  typified  by 
the  genus  Britttu. 
b  rift  ale  (bris'l),  p.  f.  Same  as  birtle.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 
Brissotin  ibris'6-tin),  «.  8eo  Girondist. 
Brissus  (bris'us),  ».  [NL.]  A  genus  of  oohi- 
noida,  tvpical  of  the  family  tiritsidir  (Spatangi- 
da)  ana  subfamily  Rristinir. 
bristle  (bris'l),  a.  f<  ME.  brittel,  brcttel,  brut- 
M,  berttUf  (=  I),  borttel  =  MtAi.  borttel),  dim. 
of  brtut  (>  Sc.  birtv,  birt:  see  hrsu»f2,  bin*),  a 
brisllc,  <  AS.  byrst,  neul.,  =  MI.O.  borate,  f„  = 
OllCt.  burnt,  m.,  bortt,  ncut..  burttn,  S„  MHO, 
borst,  m.  and  neut.,  borstc,  f.,  G.  bflrsle,  a  brisllc, 
MUG.  G.  burtti,  a  brush,  =  Ic.  l.  burnt,  {.,  = 
Sw.  bortt,  m.,  =  Dan.  bi'irtte,  a  bristle  ;  by  some 
derived,  with  formative  -t,  from  the  root  of 
OHG.  Anrrrit.  /»irrc«  (for  -to),  be  stiff, 
stand  out  stiffly;  by  others  connected  with  E. 
frurl,  Ourri.]  1 .  One  of  the  stiff,  coarse,  glossy 
hairs  of  certain  animals,  especially  those  of 
thu  hog  kind  which  are  not  hairless,  large  and 
thickly  set  along  the  bark,  and  smaller  and 
more  scattered  on  the  sides.  The  t-rlatlo*  of  the 
domestic  hoa  and  of  soine  other  animals  are  citenitvel) 
uaeU  for  rnaklns  bruahee,  shoemakers*  wax-end*,  rtc. 

;  brttuti,  on  ber  bakk*  that  it  trayleil 

*Jfer«»  (B.  B.  T.  8.X  «L 


(6)  To  manifest  conspicuously :  ss,  he  MafJsrf  irOA  ex 
ritermcnt. 

bristled  (bris'ld),  (I.  [<  brittle  +  -«fS.]  1.  Hav- 
ing bristles;  hence,  stiffly  bearded:  as,  "brit- 
tled lips,'1  Snak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2.-2.  In  ber.,  having 
bristles  on  the  neck  and  back:  said  specifi- 
cally of  a  boar  used  as  a  bearing.  When  the  bris- 
tles are  of  a  different  tincture,  It  is  specified  .  a*,  a  buar  • 
head  and  neck  taMe,  •rtslhsf  or. 

bristlo-fern  (brls'l-feni),  n.  The  common  name 
of  species  of  7Vtcaosian#»,  especially  T.  radi- 
cons,  from  the  bristle  that  projects  beyond  the 
cup-shaped  indusinm. 

bristle-grass  i.  bris'l-gras),  a.  Grass  of  the  ge- 
nus Srtaria. 

bristle-herring  (bris'l-ber'ing),  a.  The  name 
of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Dorotoma,  of 
the  family  itorosumidtr,  in  which  the  last  ray 
of  the  dorsal  fin  is  prolonged  into  a  whip-like 
filament.  The  specie*  occur  chiefly  in  tropical  seas  and 
rivers,  but  one,  D.  ceptdiannm,  it  common  in  the  t'nlted 
States,  aisl  I*  ireucrally  called  thread-herring.  See  cut 
under  ffiuvrd^had. 

bristle-moss  iris'l-mfts),  a.  A  species  of  moss, 
with  a  bniry  calyptra,  of  the  genus  (trthotri- 
chum. 

bristle-pointed  (bri8'l-poin*tod).  «.  Termi- 
nating gradually  in  a  very  fine  hair,  as  the 
leaves  of  many  mosses.  Littdlcy. 

brlxtletail  (bris'l  taH.  n.  A  common  name 
of  the  thysanurons  insects  of  the  suborder 
t  'murn :  so  called  from  the  long  filiform  al>- 
dominal  appendages.  Thev  are  »f  the  genera 
(,'ampitdea,  Lej/itma,  etc.  See  cut  under  Caai- 
ptxlra. 

bristlewort  (bris'l-wort),  n.  A  general  name 
used  by  Lindley  for  planU  of  the  order  Zfcs- 
tauxiitcea. 

bristlinese  (bris'li-nes),  a.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing bristly. 

bristling  •  bris'ling),  p.  a.  Standing  up  stiffly 
like  bristles. 

With  cliaU  rlnic  teeth,  and  brittiina  hair  uprtcht. 

DrTfJen.  Talile*, 

bristly  (bris'li),  n.  [<  brittle  + -yl.}  1.  Thickly 
set  with  bristles,  or  with  hairs  like  bristles"; 
rough:  n«,  bristly  neck,"  TVlricrny.— 2. 
Resembling  a  bristle  or  bristles. 

BrWeOl-bo-Jd  (hris'to^rd),  n 
the  city  of  lirittol,  in  England.] 


kind  of  pasteboard,  somet 

surface,  used  bv  ariists. 
Bristol  brick.  'See  brick*. 
Bristol  diamond.  Same  as  Bristol ttow>  (which 

see,  under  stone). 

Bristol  milk,  paper,  porcelain,  pottery,  red, 
Stone.    See  the  nouns. 

brisure  (briz'ur),  a.  [F.,  <  briter,  break :  see 
bruite.]  1.  In  permanent  fortification,  a  break 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  parapet  of  the 
curtain,  when  constructed  with  orfllons  and 
retired  flanks.  Also  spelled  brume. —  2.  In 
her.,  same  as  cadency,  2. 

brit1,  britt1  (brit),  v.  [E.  dial.,  also  (in  II.) 
brite;  <  ME.  brytUn,  <  AH.  bn/ttian,  brittian, 
divide,  distribute,  dispense,  —  Icel.  brutta, 
chop  up;  a  secondary  verb,  supplying  in  ME. 
and  later,  with  the  deriv.  britten,  q.  v.,  tho 
place  of  tho  primitive,  ME.  'brcten,  'brcoten,  < 
AS.  brc4tan  (pret.  6re«<f,  pp.  'fcrofea),  break, 
bruise,  demolish,  destroy,  =  OS.  'oriotoa,  tre- 
foil —  OHG.  'brioian.  tr.,  break,  MUG.  briezcii, 
intr.,  burst  forth,  —  Icel.  brjota  =  Sw.  bruta  — 
Dan.  bryoV,  break,  fracture,  refract,  s  Goth. 
"briutan  (not  found,  but  assumed  from  the  other 
forms,  and  from  the  appar.  thence  derived 
Spanish  ME.  6ri tore,  demolish,  destroy). 
britten,  brittle,  q.  v.]  I.  trant.  If.  To  I 
pieces;  divide. 

His  bode  the!  otscuyteu,  to  Londoa  was  it  born, 
The  dede  body  the! II  brillen  \vrrU  pi.)  on  four  quartern 
euro.  Lamjt^ft,  Chroo.  (ed.  HearneX  p.  Su. 

2.  To  bruise ;  indent.  IlaUivrU.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
H.  intrant.  1.  To  fall  out  or  shatter,  as  over- 
ripe hops  or  grain.    Grose;  HalUwcll. —  2.  To 
fade  away ;  alter.    UalHtcell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
brit2,  brftt8  (brit),  a.    [Prob.  =  6rff  or  bin, 
applied  to  a  different  Ash:  see  orrt.]  1.  A 
young  herring  of  the  common  kind,  occurring 
in  large  shoals,  and  formerly  classed  as  a  sepa- 
rate specieSf  Clujfea  minima. —  2.  A  general 
name,  for  animals  upon  which  whales  : 
Clio  borealis,  ete.  j  whale-brit. 
Brit.    An  abbreviation  of  British  i 
Britain-crown  (brit'an-  or  brit  'n-kroun),  n 
[<  Britain  +  croira  :  Britain,  <  ME.  Britaine,  < 
OF.  Bretuine,  Bretalgne,  Y.  Bretaqne,  <  L.  Bri- 
tannia, Britain,  <  Britanni,  the  Britons,  later 
L.  Britain-),  a  Briton.  Of.  AS.  Brytcn,  Britain, 
tpj«,  Bretias,  Britons :  see  ifnf»*A.] 


/ir.v  tuts,  Brittat,  . 


almrie.  Rereise. 
Brltsln^fvm  <4  Jmm«  I.,  Smith  Muwum.    [  S"le  of  the  or  (sisal.  1 

An  English  gold  coin  first  issued  in  IflW  by 
James  I.,  and  current  at  the  time  for  five  shil- 
lings.   It  was  also  issued  under  Charles  I. 

Britannia  metal.   See  metal, 

Britannic  (bri  tan'ik).  a.  [<  L.  Britannicus,  < 
Britannia,  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Great 
Britain:  as,  ncr  Jfritannic  Majesty. 

britchka,  n.    Same  as  bnttka. 

btite  (brit),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brited,  ppr.  brit- 
ing.  [Also  spelled  bright;  origin  unknown.] 
To  be  or  become  over-ripe,  as  wheat,  Imrley,  or 
hops.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

brither  (briTH  'er),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  In-other. 

Briticism  (bril'i-sixra),  ».  [  <  Britith  (Latinizod 
Britic-)  +  -ism.]  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom  of 
the  English  language  peculiar  to  the  British. 

British  (brit'ish ).  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Britissh, 
Brytitc,  etc.,  <  AS.  Bruttite,  <  Brutta*,  Brittat, 
Brrtbtt  (Bing.  /<ryf,  Brit,  Br>t,  rare),  L.  Bri- 
tanni, ML.  also  Brilimet,  Britons,  the  original 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain:  »  name  of  Celtic 
origin:  cf.  W.  Brythvn,  a  Briton,  pi.  n  tribe  of 
Britons.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  jicrtaiDitig  to  Great 
Britain,  or  in  the  widest  sense  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  its 
inhabitants:  as,  tho  Britith  people  or  empire; 
Britith  legislation  or  interests.— 2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ancient  Britons  or  their  lan- 
guage. 

Sometimes  abbreviated  Brit. 
British  cum,  lion,  eie.   sve  the  noun*.  -  British  plate, 
albata(wlilchseeX    British  sbe-et-Klass  --amc as Ivoail 
ola«  (which  »oe.  under  broad). 

H,  n.  1.  [Used  as  a  plural.]  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  including  specifically  tho 
EuglUh,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.— 2.  The  lengnuKu 
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British 

of  the  uioient  Briton*,  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern Welsh  and  Cornish. 
Brittlhor  (brit'ish-er),  «.  A  Britinh  subject  or 
citiien  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  more  par- 
ticularly a  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  of  England.  [Now  chiefly 
colloquial  or  humorous.  J 

Briton  (brit'pn),  a.  and  a.  (<  ME.  Brihui,  Brv- 
twx,  etc.,  <  Or*.  Breton,  a  Bnton,  usually  a  Bre- 
ton or  native  of  Brittany  in  France,  <  ML.  Bri- 
<<?(*-).  pi-  Britone*,  !«.  Britannl,  Britons:  see 
British.]  I.  n.  A  native  of  Great  Britain;  es- 
pecially, one  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Britain. 
IL  a.  British.  [Bare.] 

A  Briton  peasant-  Shot.,  CymbeUoe,  ».  1. 


(briU'kl),  n.  [Also  written 
and,  more  prop. jOritekka  ;  <  Pol .  bryeska  =  Buss. 
brichka,  dim.  of  Pol.  bryka,  a  freight-wagon,  ss 
Kusa.  briki,  a  sort  of  light  carriage.]  In  Rus- 
sia, a  light,  partly  covered  four-wheeled  car- 
rings.  The  Polish  hrilsks,  also  nerd  In  Russia,  has  a 
pole,  a  body  of  wlckerwork,  and  a  leather  topi 

brltt1,  britt2.  Bee  briti,  brifi. 

brittent  (brit'n),  r.  I.  [K.  dial,  <  ME.  brit- 
taten.britnen,  bryttenen,  bruttenen,  brutnen,  bret- 
«*•»,  divide,  break  up,  cut  to  pieces,  <  AS.  bryt- 
mian,  divide,  distribute,  dispense  (ef.  leel.  brut- 
na,  be  broken),  <  brcitan  (pp.  'brottn),  break: 
boo  Mf1.]  To  break  up;  out  to  pieces;  cut  up; 
carve. 

Thro  K-lull  I  briityn  nil  your*  bone*  an  bred*. 

IV*  «<•»*.  p.  H* 

britterworte  (brit'er-werta),  s.  pi.  The  Diato- 
maoetr. 

brittle  fbrit'l),  a.  [<  ME.  fcrttof,  bruiel,  brotet, 
etc.,  <  AS.  as  If  'btytcl,  with  suffix  -cl  forming 
adjectives  from  verbs,  <  oTrxjfd*)  (pret.  bredt,  pi. 
•  fern  ton,  pp.  '/woton),  break:  see  ©rill  and  ort't- 
fea.  CL  brickie,  an  oqiii  v.  word  of  different  ori- 
gin.]  If.  Pickle;  changeable. 

How  erotel  and  how  false  he  was. 

Ctaimr,  Good  Women,  L  SMA. 

8.  Breaking  easily  and  suddenly  with  a  com- 
paratively smooth  fracture,  as  glass ;  fragile ; 
not  tough  or  tenacious. 

Brass,  an  alloy  of  cupper  anil  sine,  .  .  .  becomes  briltU 
at  temperatures  approaching  U>  redness,  but  while  cold  II 
prawnm  1 1  LuunUTulde  inalleabitlly. 

IT.  A.  MUlrr,  Klein,  at  Client.,  I  618. 

3.  Figuratively,  easily  destroyed;  perishable; 


One  wofu]  day  sweeps  children,  friends  an  J  wife. 
And  all  the  brittle  blreainas  of  my  life ! 


Drydrn,  tr.  nf  Lucretius,  UL  at. 

Siuuf  M  itrrAnnit*, 

-nee),  «.  (<  ME 
It.  Instability; 


briM^^n. 

ftf-ate/ae*,  etc.] 
neas. 

The  esc  may  ebb*  and  Howe  mora  aod  lease. 

The  weUtru  lialh  mlsht  to  ahyne,  reyne  and  hayle : 

Kiiilit  to  tnote  1  kyth*  my  bntcinum, 

Chautxr,  Fortune.  1.  63. 

9.  The  property  of  breaking  readily  with  a 
comparatively  smooth  fracture;  f rangibility : 
the  opposite  of  toughness  and  tenacity. 

A  rod  of  good  steel.  In  iu  hardest  state,  la  broken  al- 
moet  u  easily  a<  a  rod  u(  glass  at  the  aamc  sine,  and  this 
brUUrmu  can  only  be  diminished  by  dirolitlshlng  ita  bard* 
neea.        G.  ltd*,  in  Caxnrdn's  hlecb.  Bnginecrtna;,  p.  InlO. 

brittle-star  (brit'l-stilr),  n.  A  name  of  sundry 
sand-stars,  or  ophiuriana,  from  their  fragility. 
So*  cuts  under  A  atrophy  ton  and  sUtr.fish. 

britXSka,  n.    See  brittka. 

Brit*  (brf'sf),  «.    [NU,  <  Gr.  nod  (cf. 

the  common  name  quaking-grass).  The  form 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Or.  Ppi^a,  a 


imun  like  ry<\  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  still 
so  called.  Cf.  .rEolic  ppieia,  for  root.]  A 
genua  of  grasses,  commonly  called  quaking- 


in.ii.{enhair-grasa,  or  ladys-hair. 
clea.  uioetly  natives  ot  Kurwl»-  and  the 


Thrreare 


i  teuton,  of  IllUe  aiirtrullnral  Importance.  N»m»  cf 
them  are  enlllvstrd  for  ornament  on  account  of  Uielr 
gratefully  IKHldlltB  Spike*. 

briMlt,  "•    An  obsolete  form  of  breeze1. 
briiest,  ».   An  obsolete  form  of  fern-re3, 
brlze «.   Soe  britr*. 
brlze  (brt'-ita').  a.   Same  as  brisi. 
brizuro  (brix'url,  n.    Some  as  brimre,  1. 
bro.  An  abbreviation  of  brother;  pi.  6ro*.:  as, 
Smith  Brot.  6i  Co. 

broach  (broch),  n.  [Also,  in  sense  of  an  orna- 
mental pin,  *|»ellod  brooch  (nee  brooch1);  early 
inoii.  K.  brttcht,  <  S1K.  brochc,  a  pin,  pep,  spit, 
Hpi-ar-pdint,  taper,  <  OF.  brochc,  F.  brochc,  a 
spit,  bru»ch.  I'tc.  _  Pr.  brocn  =  Sp.  1'^.  brnca, 
mi  awl.  ilrill.  sp-wl,  »•!<•..  —  It.  fcrwrrvi.  »  split 
stick  (with  niaa<  uliiir  forms,  OF.  und  F.  dial. 
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broe,  a  spit,  s  It.  broeeo,  a  sharp  stake,  a  sprout, 
etc.),  <  ML.  broca,  brocca,  a  spit,  a  sharp  stake, 
any  sharp-pointed  thing;  cf.  L.  broehus,  broe- 
chiu,  brocus,  projecting  (of  the  teeth  of  animals : 
see  brochate);  prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  W. 
jrroeio,  atab,  prick  (>  E,  prog);  Gael,  brog,  a 
shoemakers'  awl,  <  brog.  spur,  stimulate,  goad 
(>  E.  ftrojfi).]    If.  A  spit. 

Thre  balefuUe  bdrde>  hla  brockrt  (hey  lorne. 

Matte  Atlhm,  I.  lOSk. 
And  tome  failed  not  to  take  the  child  and  hind  it  to  a 
brooeA,  and  lay  U  to  the  On  to  roast. 

Sir  T.  Mm,  Works,  p  tss. 
He  taro«l  a  bnack,  that  had  warn  a  crown. 

Jftvn,  Hurt.  nen.  VII 

3f.  A  spear. 

That  fruit  was  of  a  mayden  born 
On  a  theonea  tre  is  al  totom 
a  br\*h'  thi  roout  his  braal  [barkL. 
Ugtndi  if  (V  Ho<p  Awl  (ed.  MorrttX  p.  MS. 
3.  An  awl;  a  bodkin.    [Prov.  Erjg.^ — 4.  A 
spike;  a  skewer;  a  sharp  stick;  specincally,  a 
rod  of  sallow,  hazel,  or  other  tough  and  pliant 
wood,  sharpened  at  each  end  and  bent  in  the 
middle,  used  by  thatohers  to  pierce  and  tlx  their 
work.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
AroeAe  lor  »  tli»L»tat>  [tliajvr,  thalfherl,  nmiarnlinn. 

Prompt,  pan,,  p.  tA. 

6f.  A  spur. — 6f.  A  fish-hook.  Prompt.  Parte. — 
7t.  A  spike  or  standard  for  a  candle. 

A  frroeae  wtlh  a  fole,  II  new  tort  Ilea. 

BngtUk  Qitdi  (K  &  T.  S-X  p.  527. 

8t.  A  taper;  a  torch. 
Hews  fuyr  of  a  flynt  four  hundred  wynter; 
Bote  th^han^taehe  to  take  Wl  with i  t  unJer  and  1^ 

0.  A  spindle;  a  spool.  [Scotch.] 

.P.M- 


A,  mlk««l  u*»ef.  CeuWOnl  «f  Beyeus. 
Noon«tulv ;  a,  Chun*  St.  NKhula», » »!• 
CM.  Knatand. 


broad 

etc.),  <  broehe,  etc.,  spit:  see  broach,  a.  Cf. 
brocade,  brochure,  etc.]  1».  To  spit;  pierce  u 
with  a  spit. 


Descending  into 
th.  y  f. in: it  there. 


draft*  of  threde, 
10.  In  arch.,  f< 
specifically,  as 
and  by  some 
writers  on  arch- 
itecture, a  spire 
which  rises  di- 
rectly from  the 
walls  of  its  tow- 
er, without  par* 
nnt'ts  and  gut- 
ters.—11.  A 
niirrow  -  point- 
ed chisel  used 
by  masons  for 
hewing  stones. 
—  18.  Any  ta- 
pered boring- 
bit  or  drill. 
Uroac  dee  used  fnr 
boring  wood  are 
fluted  like  the  shell- 
hit,  hal  tapered  to- 
ward Ui«  point; 
but  thus*  used  la 
t>  irijiir  metal  are 
solid,  and  usitstly 
three-,  four-,  or  sis- 
sided.  Their  com- 
mon forms  an 
shown  In  the 
snneaed  fhrurti. 
Broaches  are  also 
known  as  wirfeners 
and  rtmmm. 

13.  A  straight  steel  tool  with  file-teeth  for 
pressing  through  irregular  hole*  in  metal  that 
cannot  be  dressed  by  revolv- 
ing tools.— 14.  That  part  of 
the  stem  of  a  key  which 
projects!  beyond  the  bit  or 
web,  and  eiilont  a  socket  in 
the  interior  of  the  look.—  IS. 
That  pin  in  a  lock  which  en- 
ters the  barrel  of  the  key. 
E.  B.  Knight.— 16.  The  stick 
from  which  candle-wicks  are 
suspended  for  dipping. — 17. 
A  gimlet  used  in  opening 
casks  for  sampling  their  con- 
tents.—18.  A  fitting  for  an 
Argand  gas-burner. — 10.  A 
start,  like  the  end  of  a  spit, 
on  the  head  of  a  young  stag. — 20.  A  pin  or  clasp 
to  fasten  a  garment ;  specifically,  an  ornamen- 
tal pin,  clasp,  or  buckle,  and  especially  a  breast- 
pin, of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  attached  to 
the  dress  or  depending  from  the  nec  k:  In  this 
Hense  now  usually  spelled  brooch  (which  see), 
broach  ( broch  >.r.t.  [<  M  E.  tVocArn,  bore,  spur, 
spit,  tap  (in  this  sence  cf.  the  phrase  n  ttcn  on 
brochc,  set  sbroaeh,  after  F.  tnettre  cn  brochc: 
see  abroach),  <  OF.  brochfr,  spur,  spit,  etc.,  F. 
brocker,  xtitch,  fliftire,  rmho»*  (=  I'r.  brncar  = 
Pg.  bntctir,  liore,"  =  It,  fcroecurr,  urge,  incite. 


■  that  knew  A  wyst  moche  of  the  i  hiv»e  eeeolei 
too  bon  Uinwrhe  the  breet. 

Horn.  «/  ParUnau  (t,  E.  T.  S.X  p.  TJfc,  note 

111  troseA  the  tadpole  on  my  ranter's  point 

Shot.,  TIL  And..  I«.  i 

flf.  To  spur. 

Brathej  the  bays  stode,  and  to  the  buke  rydej. 

Mvrt*  A  rlhttrt  (E.  K.  T.  «-),  t  ell 

3.  In  saasoifry,  to  rough-hew.  [North.  Erar. 
and  Scotch.] — 4.  To  open  for  the  first  tun» 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  something;  more 
especially,  to  tap  or  pierce,  as  a  cask  in  order 
to  draw  the  liquor:  as,  to  broach  a  hogshead. 

cellars,  they  hroaeaetf  entry  cask 
JfcKiry,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  !«t 

Hence,  figuratively — 0.  To  open,  as  the  mown 
for  utterance. 

Dee  faring  Virtue  might  be  her  first  srowth. 

And  OaUalnJah  orooeA  herholy  cihuUl^   ^  ^ 

6.  To  let  out;  shed. 

Tide  Mow  »hn:dd  f 

7.  To  state  or  give  expression  to  for  the  first 
time;  utter;  give  out;  ospeclally,  begin  con- 
versation or  discussion  about;  introduce  by 
way  of  topic:  as,  to  ftroaeA  a  theory  or  an 
opinion. 

This  error  .  .  .  eu  6r>t  s™kM  i.y  Jr^-phiia. 

RaUifh,  HlsL  World.  L  1 
Hen  was  ow  Paolo  bnracht 
To  Orotic*  a  we  $UJJhj0,1"£*lg  ^         L  1W 

8t.  To  give  a  start  to;  set  going. 

That  for  her  lore  such  quarrels  may  be  tweaeA  it. 

Sao*.,  Tit.  And.  It  1. 

Drovsd  and  broached.  He*  droeeS.-To  broaeb  la 

(iwut.,  used  intraniitlv,  I)  i  to  >x>me  suddenly  to  thewlaa, 
as  s  ship,  hy  accident  or  by  the  fault  of  the  helmsman  is 
danserotij  poettWm  in  a  gais). 

broacher  (bro'chor),  n.  [<  broach  +  -eyl.]  It. 


thy  dearest  blood. 
.SAiUl.  1  Hen.  VI., 


On  five  aliirp 

0.  One  who  broachea, 


lt  d  the  rtMUt  ihey  turnU 
i>W"K  iiua.  L  « 
;  alinrt 


i  or  spit;  a 


»tV«  II'iMt*/ 

I'isf.  i»  ia  jii  cumtyle 
n(  LruaKh«.  nf  tvjmrrt 
(nsr  no-t  fig.  f-  of 

Cluraa:  $.H  ittctoJ, 


lltenrst  knacker  of  a  1  .    fflr  ft  ^ 

Deadly  fasten  of  truth,  traaeaere  of  Ilea. 

stiffen,  HhttV  Bsc.,  m 

broachlne-preaa  (bro'ching-pres),  a.  A  ma- 
chine-tool employing  a  broach,  used  in  slottuir 
and  finishing  Iron. 

broach-post  Oirocb'pAst),  a.  In  carp.,  a  king- 
post. 

broach-turner  (brochWner),  n.  A 
whose  occupation  is  to  turn  a  broach  or 
turnspit. 

DIsb-waaher  and  krwarAmnier,  loos  1  —  to  me 
Thou  smallest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

Tenaujem.  Ganih  and  tjnrtu 

broad  (brad),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sc.  braid;  <  MK. 
brood,  brod,  <  AS.  frreftf  =  OS.  breti  —  OFries. 
Oredm-D.  breed  sa  MLG.  6rfVf.LG.f>rwf=OH0. 
MHG.  G.  breit  —  Icel.  brcidhr  as  8w.  Dan.  brcti 
—  Goth,  braid*,  broad.  Hence  breacP,  breadth. 
The  pron.  would  be  reg.  brod  (like  9000*,  mod. 
etc.).]  1,  a,  1.  Wide;  having  great  breadlb, 
an  distinguished  from  length  and  thickness; 
used  absolutely,  having  much  widt  h  or  breadth ; 
not  narrow :  as,  a  strip  no  broader  I " 
band;  a  Oroovf  river  or  street. 
In  are  [s]  brvttt  strete  he  Urou  luel 

,  Lai 

Broad  breast,  fid  I  eye,  small  bead,  and  nostril  wide. 

.S'Aok.,  Venus  and  Ad"ids,  L 

S.  Large  superileially ;  extensive ;  vast :  as, 

the  brwd  expanse  of  ocean. 

Bach  year  shall  trlve  this  apple-tree 
A  broader  Bush  of  roseate  Mooeo. 

Bryant,  rlantlne;  nf  the  Apple  Trei 

8.  Figuratively,  not  limited  or  narrow;  Uber- 
al;  comprehensive:  enlarged:  as,  a  man  of 
broad  views. 

In  a  'iriwd,  nt:itr»,i:i:uil!lc!-,  nrid  m.ototlj  wtij-  fw".'f 

^Narrow  spirits  sdtulre  basely  and  worahij 


Speelrtcall^'  —  4.  Inclined  to  the  Broad  Charch, 
or  to  the  views  held  by  the  Broad-Church  party 
of  the  Church  of  England.  See  Episcopal.— 
S.  Large  in  measure  or  degree;  not  small  or 
slight ;  ample ;  consummate. 

jlf  hym.setf  be  hare  Mynde  hit  Is  a  trod  wonder. 

^aifeeuftre  .P*e*u<ed.  Jlorrtsk  a  ias 
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U«  crlnt.  and  tonka  brvad  nonsense  with  *  star*. 

Duiiclad,  li.  1M. 

6.  Widely  diffused;  open;  full:  as,  in  broad 
sunshine ;  broad  daylight. 

"ul  oft,  wh*n  it  la  erode  day. 

(tew,  Conf.  Amant,  IL  107. 
I  count  little  id  the  many  things  1  see  paaa  at  broad  noon- 
day, In  Urge  and  opnii  Urevta. 

itferMe,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  108. 
It  iraa  broad  day.  and  tho  people,  recovered  from  their 
pantc,  »m  enabled  to  hc  and  estimate  Uie  fore*  of  Ul* 
enemy.  Irriw},  Urauada,  p.  32. 

7.  L'nconflned;  free;  unrestrained.  («)  Used 
absolutely. 

A ji  brood  and  general  as  the  caaiEa'  nlr. 

SAut/Macbeth,  UL  4. 

OA  Inrostraioed  by  a 
fabod ;  loutish. 
Tell  him  1 

&«*.,  Haiulet,  111.  4. 
<<•)  rnrestralued  by  conalderatlona  of  decency ;  indeli- 
cate; ludeeent. 

Aa  chaste  and  modest  as  he  Is  esteemed,  It  cannot  be 
denled  hut  in  wih  places  be  la  br-ufl  aud  fulMtue. 

llryiUn,  tr.  of  Juvenal  a  Satire*,  Ded. 
id)  Curestraiucd  by  tenr  or  caution ;  bold  ;  unmcrTod. 

I'or  from  broad  wurd*.  ami  cause  be  fait  .1 
Ilia  pretence  at  the  tyrant  a  fraat.  I  bear, 
Macduff  Uvea  In  disgrace.       SAa*.,  Macbeth.  111.  «. 

8.  Characterised  by  a  full,  strong  utterance; 
•coarsely  vigorous;  not  weak  or  slender  in 
souml:  as  broad  Scotch ;  broad  I>oric ;  a  broad 
vowel,  such  as  a  or  d  or  6.—  9i.  I'laiu;  evi- 
dent. 


Skat ,  k.  and  1„  tL  4. 
10.  In  the. fine  art*,  characterized  by  breadth: 
as.  a  picture  remarkable  for  the  ^mmf'tre atment 
of  its  subject.  See  ftrmrf/A.  3._A»  broad  at  at 
la)  loaf,  equal  upon  (be  whole;  the  same  either  way. 

It  la  «.  broa.1  a.  Ion?  whether  they  rise  to  oti.cn  or 
bring  others  down  to 

Broad  Cnorc^i,  i»o  |iw|»iw 
the  Cbnrch  of  England.   See  £> 
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The  coin  was  also  issued  subsequently, 
called  laurel  and  broad-pierc. 
broad  (brad),  adr.  [<  mK.  frroooV,  brode,  <  AS. 
brdde  (=  MHU.  oreife,  O.  breit),  broadly  ;  from 
the  adj.]    If.  Broadly;  openly;  plainly. 

OUt  «pak  hlnwrlf  ful  broad*  In  holy  writ 

Ctumerr,  lien.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  7». 
St.  Widely;  copiously;  abundantly.  Chanter. 
— 8.  Broadly;  fully. 

Willi  all  Bis  crimes  croud  blown,  aa  flnali  as  May. 

Skat.,  Hoinlel,  UL  J. 
Lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Kttte  dear. 

TVnnyvMi,  May  yuern  (('oncliiUwiX 
broadt, «'. [ME-  brodrn,<.  AS.  bradian,  spread, 
<  brdil,  broad.   Cf .  bread*.]   To  make  broad ; 
spread. 

Tyll  the  Messed  bredd  (blrd|  brodid  bia  wlngts. 

llicinrd  IAa  Hrdrltu. 

broad-arrOW  (brad'ar'o),  ti.  [<  ME.  brodearote, 
brodarve,  etc.,  a  heavy  arrow;  <  broad  +  ar- 
rotr.]   The  royal  mark  of  Brit- 
ish government  stores  of  every 
description,  which  it  is  felony  to 
obliterate  or  deface.  Persona  un- 
lawfully In  possession  of  goods  marked 
willi  the  broad-arrow  forfeit  the  goods 
and  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  43U0 
Ttie  broad  arrow  waa  the  cognizance  of  Bfu4d-un« 
Henry,  Viscount  Sydney,  Earl  of  Rum- 
ney.  Master-general  of  Ordnance  from  wn.1  to  lTOJ,  and  waa 
flrat  uaed  in  bia  time.    In  heraldry  It  differs  from  the 
|dieon  (which  aee>  in  having  the  inside  of  the  bartM  plain. 

broadax  (brad'aks),  ».  [<  ME.  brodax,  brood- 
om,  etc.,  <  AS.  brddaa,  <  brad,  broad,  +  mr, 
ax:  see  broad  and  tu-i.l  It.  A  battle-ax. — S. 
An  ax  with  a  broad  edge,  for  hewing 
See  cut  under  ax. 


broaden  (br&'dn), 
r.]  I.  in/ram.  To 

To  broad, 


broadside 

p.  [<  broad  +  -oil.  Cf.  broad, 
grow  broad  or  broader. 

a  into  boundlraa  day. 

TVnnpson,  In  MrmorUm.  lev. 
d; 


orwia  t  ar- 


TL  trans.  To  make  broad;    increase  in 
breadth ;  render  more  broad  or  comprehensive) : 
us,  "  broader,' d  r.ortrils,''  Thomson,  Winter, 
broad -eyed  (brad  'Id),  a.   Having  a  wide  view 
or  survey. 

broad-fronted  (brM'frun'ted),  a.  Having  a 
broad  front ;  having  a  wide  forehead :  as, 
•'broad-frontnt  Cs'sar,''  &hak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  5. 

broad-gage  (br&d'gai),  a.  Having  the  spuco 
between  the  rails  wider  than  the  staDdard  gage 
of  56} inches:  said  of  a  railroad  track:  opposed 
to  narrows/ape,  which  signifies  leee  thnu  tho 
standard  width.    8de  gtige-. 

broadhorn  (br4d'h6m),  s.   A  name  by  which 
the  flut-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  other 
American  rivers  were  formerly  known. 
A  eroad-Aom,  a  prime  rirer  conveyance.  Irnny. 
TIm  rlver'a  earlleat  commerce  waa  in  great  barges,—  keel- 
boata,  AraadAonu, 

.V.  /..  Clewm,  Life  on  Uw  Mlaaiaslppl.  p.  41. 

broad-horned  (brud'hdrnd),  a.  Having  wide- 
spread horns.  Ilntoet. 

broadloaf,  broadleaf-tree  (brad'lef,  -tre),  n. 
A  tall  tree,  Terminalia  lati/obia,  natural  order 
Combrrlacta,  common  in  Jamaica,  bearing  large 
and  long-petioled  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

broadly  I  brad'li),  adr.  1.  In  a  brood  manner. 
That  broadly  flow,  through  Pyloa'  Bel  da. 

"  r. 


tbo  popular  deeumatinn  of  a  party  la 
-nslamL   See  Epi»c«paliaK.—  Broad  fo- 
lio, broad  quarto  tiiun.-a  given  to  drawing 


per  foblod  the  bMaijeat  way.-  Broad  gage.  See i*apVl. 
—  Broad  a;lass,  u  iiidow-irlaaa  of  a  cheap  quality  formed 


•sr.-  1 
ider, 

■  piocea  to  soften 


by  blowing  a  long  cylinder,  cultlm 
lowing  the  ' 


culling  It  aparl,  and  al- 
an<l  flatten  oat  In  s  kiln. 
See  plan.    Ala.  called 
British  afteW^tur.  cplin- 
der-oiaw,  timnan  /Mate. 
anurpeead  innrfotr. 
Broad  hire,  « 
woolen  fabric  made  In 
banda  about  4  lucbea 
wide,  and  uted  aa  an 
oniamenUI   border  to 


lite  upbulaterr  of  a  car- 
Car^mtldrr  M  />icf. 

(jma'-X  a  »waUo»  UUecl 
flag  carried  at  the  maat- 
'  of  a  man-of-war  aa 

Byn.  I. 

"*■  -».«)  Vulnar.  ob- 
arene. 

H,  n.  1.  A  stiallow,  fenny  lake  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  river  over  adjacent  flat  land 
covered  more  or  leas  with  a  reedy  growth;  a 
flooded  fen,  or 
lake  in  a  fen : 
as,  the  Norfolk 
broadt.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A  bnad  Is  the 
spread  of  a  river 
Into  a  abort  of  wa- 
ter, which  la  cer- 
tainly neither  Lake 
iujr  lagnon. 

Stridhru  Letters 

IdblJX  II.  307. 

Then  acmaa  the 
mill  -  pool.  and 
through  the  deep 
erooka.  ant  into  the 
broad*,  ami  part  the 
withered  toils  of 
weeda  which  told  of 
comin«  winter. 


Then  let  tll«  aounda  of  meojnired 

And  gratiug  saw  begin, 
The  broad'owe  to  lliv  gnarled  oak, 
The  mallei  to  the  pin  t 

B-Aiffur.  Ship  Bulidera. 
broad-based  (brad'haat),  a.    Having  a  broad 
foundation ;  securely  founded.  [Rare.] 
Her  throne  .  .  . 
Brvad-b'ivd  upon  her  peoplc'a  wilL 

Tmnmmt,  To  the  Qneen. 

broadbill  (brad'bil),  a.  1.  The  shoveler-duek. 
Spatula  elj/pcata. — 2.  The  spoonbill,  Flatatea 
leucorotlia. — 8.  The  scaup-duck,  Ftdigtda  ma- 
nia, and  other  species  of  that  genua.— 4.  A 
bird  of  the  family  Euryltrmida:  There  are  nine 
or  ten  species  of  broadbills  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  region.    Also  called  broadmovth. 

broad-billed  (  brud'bild),  a.  In  ornith.,  having 
a  broad  bill.— Broad-blUed  sandpiper,  tbe  Limkola 
]4atyrhoneha. 

broadbrim  (bridTirim),  n.  1.  A  hat  with  a 
very  broad  brim,  especially  the  form  of  bat 
worn  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Hence — 2.  A  member  of  that  aoeietv;  a 
Quaker.    ttirfyJe.  roiloq.l 

broad-brimmed  (brtd'briind),  a.  1.  Having 
a  broad  bonier,  brim,  or  edge. 


Gorert  Lorkenuan,  without  taking  hla  pipe  out  of  Ida 
mouth,  turned  up  hla  civ  from  niKlcr  his  bmad  brimmrd 
list  to  sec  who  liailed  him  thnt  discourteously. 

irriim,  Knickerbocker,  p.  Ul. 


2.  Wearing  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 

This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  tilings. 


or  rowa.— 2. 


2.  In  iwccA.,  a 
tool  used  for 
turning  down 
the  insides  and 
bottoms  of  cyl- 
inders in  the 
lathe— 3.  An 
English  coin 
flrxt  issued  in 
1619  by  James 
I.,  and  worth  at 
-the  time  20\» 
44 


broadcast  (brad'kart),  a.  1.  Cast  or 

upon  the  ground  with  the  hand,  a 

ing:  opposed  to  sowed  in  drills 

Widely  Hprcad  or  diffused, 
broadcast  (brud'kast),  «.   In  aijri.,  a  method 

of  sowing  in  which  tho  seed  is  thrown  from  the 

hand  in  handf  uls. 

My  lads,  said  lie,  let  broad  out  be, 
And  come  away  to  drilL  ifwxf. 

broadcast  (brad'kast),  adr.  1.  By  scattering 
or  throwing  at  largo  from  the  hand :  as,  to  sow 
brnadrant— 2.  So  as  to  disseminate  widely ;  in 
wide  dissemination. 

An  Impure,  ao  caltol,  literature  »own^™<i.fnij(.jver  the 
land.  laattntood  t  J/o.f. 

broadcloth  (brid'klAth),  n.  A  fine  woolen  cloth, 
commonly  black,  with  a  finished  surface,  mostly 
used  in  making  men's  garments :  so  called  from 
its  breadth,  which  is  usually  CO  inches. 

Every  whole  woollen  cloth,  called  br,*id  rlcth,  whirh 
Shall  be  ma-le  and  eet  to  <ude  afVr  the  feaat  called  St. 
Peter  ad  vinculo,  which  shall  be  in  tlu-  year  of  our  Uml 
M.«*  V.I.XV..  aft^r  the  full  watcrinir,  racJcinu.  .Iridntni;  tanI 
t.  iit.irinsr  of  the  «nioe.  rea.ly  to  »!.-,  vhall  hold  and  Broadsli 
ituln  In  length  «lv  yardu,        to  every  yard  all  Ini  h.    taie  on 


ountuln  in  length  Ml 
rontulnlnir  Uie  breailtb  ,4  * 


,  ,.t  every  yard  n„ 
l's  thumb,  Ul  he  mrnaurcd 


anuntee  Uth*     Uollo^  Museum 
St«  uf  the  miIh-jiaI.  I 


by  Ihecrrat  of  the  »anie  eUith.  and  In  breadth  Ij  yanla,  or 
vlj  quarter,  at  the  lea.t.  within  the  ll>U. 

KmduA  fiildnR.  F„  T.  K.X.  p.  351,  note. 
Tiny  be  all  pal"  b.«l  . .lmitea  mid  nuoM,  in  c..mpari*on 
brvadr  rJi-oMrj. 

d»c»awi.  lliv  Scliolrniaster,  p.  CO. 


Of  Al?alr«. 

These  simple,  broadly  draped  figures  were  sculptured 
by  Nlccola  at  Plaa.   C.  C.  P<rbai,  IUHaa  Hcolpture,  p.  tl. 
Specifically — 2.  In  aool.,  so  ae  to  extend  over  a 
relatively  large  space:  as,  broudJg  emarginate; 
broadly  bisinuato,  etc.    A  part  is  broadU/  trun- 
cate when  the  truncation  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  its)  greatest  width, 
broadmoatb  (brad'mouth),  it.    A  bird  of  the 
family  EuryUrmida  (which  see) ;  a  broadbill. 
broadness  (brad'nes),  a.  [<  broad  +  -new.]  1. 
Breadth;  extent  from  side  to  side.— 2.  Coarse- 
ness; grossness;  indelicacy. 
Uruudnea*  and  indecency  of  allusion. 

Craik,  Fjlg.  lit,,  L  Mi. 

broad-piece  (brld'pes),  n.  Same  as  broad,  n„  3. 

broad-Beal  (brad'sel),  n.  The  official  or  great 
seal  of  a  country  or  gtate:  as,  "the  king's 
broad-aeal,"  Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  61.  [More  cor- 
rectly as  two  words.]  —Broad-aeal  war,  in  c  s. 
*«*.,  a  contest  in  the  Home  of  Rcpnwntatlve*.  In  tHi-etn- 
ber,  li3»,  aa  to  the  admlwion  or  enclusbia  of  tire  Whig 
members  from  New  Jeraity.  who  had  orrtlflcatia  of  elecUou 
under  tlie  broad  seal  of  tho  Atate,  bat  wboso  aeats  were 
evnteuted  by  Oemocratic  claimanta. 

broad  seal  (brad'sel),  r.  t.    [<  broad-teal,  ».] 
To  stamp  as  with  tho  broad  seal ;  guarantee ; 
make  sure. 
Thy  presence  brood-seata  our  delights  for  pure. 

B.  Johmih,  I'ynthka'a  lie  to  la,  v.  3. 

broad-shouldered :  Hrad'shol'denl),  a.  Having 
the  back  broad  across  the  shoulder.. 
Bnad  thotildmd,  and  Ida  arms  were  round  and  long. 

Irrvdm. 

broadside  (brad'aid),  n.  1.  Tbe  whole  side  of 
a  ship  above  tbe  water-line,  from  the  bow  to  the 
quarter. — 2.  A  simultaneous  discharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  vessel  of  war:  as,  to 
fire  a  broadrtde. — 3.  In  general,  any  compre- 
hensive attack  with  weapons  of  any  kind  di- 
rected against  one  point  or  object, 
tllve  ldni  a  bnadndc,  "'''^^J^^.J^^Jf'f  Hkes.^ 

4.  A  sheet  printed  on  ono  side  only,  and  with- 
out arrangement  in  columns;  especially,  such 
a  sheet  containing  some  item  of  news,  or  an 
attack  upon  some  person,  etc.,  and  designed 
for  distribution. 

Every  member  of  the  convention  rceclTed  n  wipyof  this 
draft  of  a  constitution,  printed  mi  broodi'de*  In  large 
typo.  Baucn/t,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  ll». 

Van  Clttera  givea  the  boat  account  of  tlw  trlaL  I  lmve 
seen  a  oroudjtde  which  contlrm*  hit  narraUve. 

Veen nta jr.  Hist  K.ng.,  vi„  note. 

0.  Any  surface  resembling  tbe  side  of  a  ship 
in  breadth,  etc..  as  a  house-front. 

In  the  great.  Monk,  gray  braadndt,  there  Were  only 
four  wltidowa. 

wlth  the  aide  in  , 
lot 

ou»ly. 

Iioterrolned  to  'it*.-  the  world  vr  tbr  brmtdmlt.  and  eat 
thereof,  aixl  lie  AIM.  Carinlr,  IMdcrut. 

broadside  (brAil'sWl,  adi:    [<  broadside,  w.] 

1.  With  the  brouwlside  directed  toward  the 
jioitit  sprcilied. 
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broadside 

The  landing  of  troops .  .  .  beneath  the  batteries  et  four- 
teen reaiela  or  war,  lying  brmulndr  to  Hie  town. 

Ermit,  Orations,  p.  79. 

2.  Pell-mell:  unceremoniously:  as,  to  go  or 
■end  broadMae.  [Hare] 

lie  used  In  his  prayers  In  mdiI  the  king,  the  ministers 
of  state  ...  all  brvadivtt  to  hell,  Imt  parUcoUrlT  the 
general  nlmavK.  8*ifl,  Mem.  ol  ("apt.  •'reichbm. 

broad-sighted  i  hmd'al'ted),  a,  Having  a  wide 
view.    Quarterly  tier. 

broad-speaking  (briid'spe'king)t  a.  1.  Using 
vulvar  or  coarse  language ;  speaking  with  a  vul- 
var accent. —  9.  Speaking  plainly  out  without 
endeavoring  to  soften  one's  meaning. 

broad-spoken  (brad'spo'kn),  a.  Charaeter- 
iied  by  plainness  or  coarseness  of  speech,  or 
by  a  vulgar  accent;  unrefined. 

broad-spread  :  brad'spred),  a.  Widely  diffused. 

broad^readio*  (brad'spred'lng),  a.  Sprcad- 

Hii  crnoxf-ssireadiNjT  lean*.         Skat,  Rich.  11.,  Ul.  4. 

broadatons  (brad'etou),  n.  Samo  as  ashler. 

broadsword  (brad'sord),  a.  A  sword  with  a 
broad  blade,  an  distinguished  from  one  with  a 
narrow  blade  or  from  a  three-sided  thrusting- 
sword:  a  sword  of  which  the  edge  as  well  as 
the  point  U  used.  AU  forma  of  ■word  which  bare  a 
Bat  Made  for  cutting  arc  called  broadswords,  In  contrast 
Ui  swords  used  for  thrusting  alone.   See  eiaymort. 

broadtail  (brid'tal),  n.  One  of  the  numerous 
species  of  old-world  parrots,  of  tho  genus  Pla- 
b/cereus.    P.  L.  Sdater. 

broadthroat  (brad  '  throt),  n.  [<  broad  + 
throat;  a  translation  of  EuryUrmm.  q.  v.]  A 
book-name  of  birds  of  the  family  EmrviatuiiUr 
(which  see).  Also  called  broadbiU  and  broad- 
mouth. 

broad-tool  ( briid'tol),  n.  A  stone-masons'  chisel 
with  a  very  wide  edge,  used  for  finishing. 

broad-tread  (brad'tred),  a.  Having  a  wide 
face  or  tread,  as  a  car-wuecl. 

Broadwell  ring-   8«*  rino- 

broadwise  (brad'  wig),  ade.  [<  broad  +  -*•«<•.  1 
In  tbo  direction  of  tho  breadth ;  breadthwise  : 
as,  to  measure  broadwiM. 

bro&mt,  »-  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  a  mis- 
print.]  Apparently,  a  spirit  or  goblin. 

The  approach  of  the  sun's  radiant  beams  eipcUeth  gob- 
lini.  bugbears,  hob-thrushes,  srnanu,  screech-owl  matea. 
uight-walklug  i|<irlU,  and  tenebriona 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  IIL  2i. 

brob  (brob),  «.  [E.  dial. ;  perhaps  an  alteration 
of  brod,  a  nail,  brad,  verb  brod,  prick :  see  brod 

  and  brod.]   1.  A  wedge-shaped 

)  li  i    spike,  driven  along  the  aide  of 

T~T     J  I   a  timber  which  abuts  iiKniiiht 
\  f     "  ■  another,  to  prevent  it  from 
(Mi,         slipping. — S.  In  coal-mining,  a 
short,  thick  piece  of  timber, 
eoaf  which  is  being 
[Midland  coal- 
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or  Conidm :  so  ealled  from  the  peculiar  colora- 
tion. 

brocage,  ».  See  brokage. 
brocard  (brok'jird),  «.  [< OF.  brocard,  a  maxim 
(in mod.  F.  a  taunt,  joer;  raillery).  MI*  brocardi- 
cum,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  brocard,  prop. 
Burchhartt  or  Bnrkard,  bishop  of  Worms  (died 
10215),  who  published  a  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  "Kegulie  Ecclesiastics*,"  also 
known  as  Broeardica  or  Jtrooardieorum  opu».] 

1.  A  law  maxim  founded  on  inveterate  cus- 
tom, or  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  and  ac- 
counted part  of  the  common  law.  Hence — 2. 
An  elementary  principle  or  maxim;  a  short 
proverbial  rule ;  a  canon. 

The  legal  bnxard,  "Fnlaus  In  uno,  falaiu  In  omnibus," 
b  a  rale  not  more  applicable  to  other  witnesses  Ulan  to 
consciousness.  Sir  »'.  UamUlon. 

The  scholastic  oroeevd  [Nihil  oat  in  Intellectu  quod  rum 
fuertl  in  senni)  .  .  .  UUie  fundamental  article  In  the 
creed  of  that  school  ol  phlloaophers  wbo  arc  called  "  the 
sensualists."  Ftrrirr,  Inst,  of  Metaphysics,  p.  ail. 

brocardic  (brd-kar'dik),  it.  Same  as  brocard. 
I  niake  uaeof  all  the  brvranlia.  or  ruleaof  lnleiprctera : 
Uiat  b.  not  only  what  hi  eatabusltod  regularly,  In  law,  bat 
what  it  cuDcltidnd  wlae  and  reasonable  by  the  beat  Inter- 
preters. Jtr.  Tapier,  PnL  to  UucU  Dub. 
brocatf,  it.  An  old  form  of  brocade. 
brocatel,  brocatelle  (brok'a-tel),  it.  [<  F. 
brocatelle  —  Hp.  brocatel,  <  It.  broccatelto,  vario- 
gated  marble  (F.  brocatel,  tinsel  or  thin  cloth 
of  gold  or  silver),  dim.  of  broccato,  brocaded, 
brocade:  see  brocade.']  1.  A  variety  of  orna- 
mental marble,  the  most  famous  localities  of 
which  are  in  Italy  and  Spain.  That  from  Siena, 
which  is  perhaps  the  moat  characteristic  and  beautiful 
variety  Icnown,  constats  of  a  ground  of  yellow  marble  tra- 
versed by  numerous  interlacing  veins  of  darker  materia], 
most  of  which  arc  of  a  deep- violet  color. 

2.  An  inferior  material  used  for  curtains,  fur- 
niture-covering, and  the  like,  made  of  silk  and 
wool,  silk  and  cotton,  or  pure  wool,  but  having 
a  more  or  less  silky  surface. 


The  VlceCbsncmllara  chair*  at  J  deake,  rructors,  Ac. 
cover'd  with  bnxalaU  (a  kind  of  brocade)  and  doth  of 
gold.  ffretyn,  Mary,  July  v,  low. 

Also  written  brocatetto. 
broccoli  (brok'9-li),  a.  [It.,  pi.  of  broccolo,  a 
sprout,  cabbage-sprout,  dim.  of  brocco,  a  spit, 
skewer,  anoot :  see  broach.]  One  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  common  cabbage  (Braeniea  ote- 
racea),  in  which  " 


used  for  supporting 
holed  or  undercut;  a 
field,  England.] 
brob  (brob),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  brobbed,  ppr. 
brobbing.  [K.  dial.,  <  6rt>6,  it.j  To  prick  with 
a  bodkin.  Halliteell.  [North.  Eng.] 
Brobdingnaglan  (brob-ding-nag'i-an),  a.  and  a. 
I.  a.  Luce  or  likened  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fabled  region  of  Brobdingnag  in  8wift's  "Gul- 
liver's Travels" ;  hence,  of  enormous  sixe ;  gi- 
gantic 

Uerman  prose,  as  written  by  the  moh  of  authors,  pre- 
sents, as  in  a  Brabdin^nagittu  mirror,  the  moat  ottenaive 
faulu  ul  uor  own.  be  Vuiuo^,  style,  L 

II.  n.  A  gigantic  person. 

•  •  Sslly : "  screamed  the  RrvMin>rrui<na n, 1 '  what  bodroonka 
la  dlaengagedY   A  gentleman  wants  a  bed." 

T.  Uook,  UllUrt  Ouniey.  II.  v. 
brocf,  «-    [F. :  see  bric-d-brae.  ]    A  large  vessel 
with  a  handle,  and  generally  made  of  metal  or 
coarse  pottery,  for  holding  liquids, 
brocade  (bnJ-VXd'),  m.    fC  Hp.  broeado  (=  Pg. 
broaxdo  =s  It.  broccato ;  ct.  V.  brocart),  brocade, 

np.  pp.  of  'brooar  (=  Pg.  brocar,  bore)  =  F. 
chef,  embroider,  stitch,  etc. :  see  broach,  r.l 

1.  A  silken  fabric  variegated  with  gold  and 
silver,  or  haviog  raised  flower*,  foliage,  and 
other  ornaments :  also  applied  to  other  stuffs 
wrought  and  enriched  in  like  manner. 

A  gala  auit  of  faded  brwililr.  Inino. 

3.  A  kind  of  bronze-powder  used  for  decorating, 
brocaded  (brri-ka'ded),  a.  1.  Woven  or  worked 
into  u  brocade. 

Itmca4<>l  llowcra  o'er  llie  gay  mantua  aliinr. 

2.  Pressed  in  brocade. —  3.  Uecornted  with 
flowers,  etc.,  in  relief :  as.  a  brocaded  silk. 
[Equivalent  to  French  brorhr.] 

brocade-ahell  (bro-kad'shel),  «.  A  name  given 
to  Canu*  gcographictu,  one  of  the 


Bfeccoli  <  Pram,  a  4lrrstn,,  »»r  ). 

traetod  into  a  depressed  fleahy  edible  head.  It 
is  closely  similar  to  the  cauliflower. 

broch  (broch).  a.    Same  as  browih'*. 

brochan  ibroch'an),  a.  [Gael.  Ir.  brochan,  por- 
ridge, gruel.  1  Oatmeal  boiled  in  water;  thick 
porridge.    [Scotland  and  Ireland.] 

brochant  (bro'shant),  <t.  [F.,  ppr.  of  brother, 
stitch,  etc. :  see  6*ro«ioV.]  In  »cr.,  lying  over 
and  covering :  said  of  any  bearing  which  partly 
covers  another.    Also  brouchant. 

brochantito  (brfi-«Uan'tit),  n.  [After  Brochant 
do  Villiers,  a  French  mineralogist  ( 1773-1840). J 
An  emerald-green  mineral  consisting  of  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  copper.  The  crystals  are  in 
thin  rectaugular  and  transparent  tables, 

Brochata  (bro-ka'til),  n.  pi.  (NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
brochatun,  projecting  (of  teeth),  having  project- 
ing teeth  (of  animala) :  see  broehatc.)  La  Blyth's 
classirication  of  mammals,  a  tribe  or  suborder 
of  his  Diptottontin,  corresponding  to  the  Pachn- 
drrmata,  herbivorous  Cctaeca,  and  U'llentia  of 
(,'uvicr:  so  called  from  usually  having  persis- 
tently plowing  teeth,  as  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant or  the  ineixoifiof  a  rodent,  or  projecting 
tushes,  as  theme  of  the  swine  nml  hippopotamus. 

IHyth  <ilvU<'<!  III*  flnvhittft  into  fVAr*-ii^*l.  7(<»t/«-n'iVi. 
Cturr^Un  (awiiH'V  and  Svrruia  <Sirt$i>*i).  Itin-e  of  whlcli 
(all  rvr,-tvtilig  T/ifrr^w)  are  how  rt-ovuizod  urders  of 
JfamiKMTM.i ;  tmt  tltt  narat  U  not  in  us^'. 
brochate  (bro'kHt),  a.  [<  XL.  hrorhatxcx,  hav- 
ing projecting  teeth.  <  L.  hrorhnx,  Worchnn. 
broecwi,  projecting  (of  teeth),  having  project- 


brocket 

ing  teeth  (of  animals):  see  l>roach.]  Having 
tasks,  tushes,  or  perennial  teeth;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Brochata. 

brochet,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  frroorA 
and  brooch1.  Chancer. 

brocha  (bro-aba'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  brocher, 
stitch,  sew:  seefrroacs.]  1.  Sewed  or  stitched: 
said  of  a  book  which  is  not  bound  or  covered, 
except  with  a  paper  wrapper.  See  ftrorAwrr.— 
S.  Ornamented  in  weaving  with  threads  which 
form  a  pattern  on  the  surface ;  brocaded :  auid 
of  a  stuff,  specifically  of  silk :  as,  a  brooM  ribbon. 

brochet  (bro-sha'),  n.  IF.,  a  pike,  luce,  for- 
merly also  a  faucet,  dim.  of  broche,  a  spit, 
broach :  see  broach  ]  A  fish  of  the  family 
Cichlida,  Crtnicichla  saxatilit,  having  an  elon- 
gated form  and  pointed  head,  thus  slightly  re- 
sembling a  pike.  It  U  highly  colored  and  has  an 
orellatcd  snot  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  is  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  Sooth  America  and  Trinidad.  [Lo- 
cal in  Trinidad.) 

brochetto  (bro-ehef),  *.  [F.,  dim.  of  broche,  a 
spit :  see  broach.]  A  skewer  to  stick  meat  on, 
used  in  cookery. 

brochure  (bro-ahttr'),  n.  [F..  <  brocher,  stitch: 
see  broach.]  1.  A  pamphlet;  an  unbound 
book,  of  which  the  sheets  are  held  together  by 
sewing  only.  See  broche. — 2.  Specifically,  a 
small  pamphlet,  or  one  on  a  matter  of  transi- 
tory interest. 

brock'  (brok),  a.  (<  ME.  fcrolr,  <  AS.  broc  = 
Dan.  brok,  a  badger;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin: 
W.  broch  =  Corn,  broch  =  Bret,  broch  =  (Jael. 
Ir.  Manx  6roo;  Ir.  also  brech  and  brochd,  a  bad- 

?;er;  prob.  so  called  from  its  white-streaked 
ace,  <  W.  brech  =  Gael.  Ir.  brcac,  speckletl  (see 
brill);  cf.Gael.  brocach,  brucaeh,  speekleal  in  the 
face;  cf.  also  Dan.  brogct,  Sw.  brokig,  party- 
colored:  see  brocket.    Cf.  bawton.]   A  badger. 
Or  with  pretence  of  chaaiim  thence  the  *rsr*. 
Bend  in  a  cur  to  wurry  the  wliole  Aock  t 

B.  Jontm,  Sad  Sbepbrrd,  L 1 
(Sometimes  luod  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Marry,  hang  thee,  tree* ;  Shot.,  T.  N.,  H.  i.) 

brock8  (brok),  a.  [Shetland  bmck,  <  ME.  •krot 
(not  found),  <  AS.  gebroe,  neut.,  a  piece,  a 
friHrmcnt  (of.  iro&  affliction,  trouble,  fatigue) 
(s=  OHG.  broom,  MHG.  brocke,  G.  bracken,  m.. 
ae  Dan.  brokkc  on  Goth,  ga-hrnka,  f.,  a  piece: 
cf.  dim.  MLG.  brocket  mm  ODan.  brogael,  a  piece, 
fra^uent).  <  brecan  (pp.  broecn),  break :  see 
break,  and  cf.  breach  with  its  variants  brcck. 
brick1,  brack*,  etc. ;  cf.  also  brockte.]  A  piece; 
a  fragment.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
brock*  (brok),  e.  t.  [Also  brok,  =  OHG.  bro- 
chan, brockin,  MHG.  G.  bracken  sb  Dan.  brokkc, 
break,  crumble;  from  the  noun.]  To  break, 
crumble,  or  cut  into  bits  or  shreds.  [Scotch.] 
brocket,  r. »'.  [ME.  brokken,  perhaps  a  secon- 
dary form  of  brcken  (pp.  broken),  break.  Cf- 
6r«eJta.l  To  ory  out;  murmur;  complain:  a 
word  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  found 
only  in  the  two  passages  quoted. 

What  faelpth  hyt  the  crokke 

TUt  hys  (is)  to  fvlthe  inith)  y*>. 

Aye  (against)  the  crokkrre  to  tmkkt. 

••Why  madest  thoo  me  so)" 
William  at  S»errAa«,  Kelsjrlous  Pwms{ed.  WrlghtX  p.  10S. 
lie  Bingetli  brokkynoe  [vax.  crmryuy.  Wright.  Morrisi  a*  a 
nyghtliigale.  Chauerr,  Miller  s  Tale,  U  181. 

brock4  (brok),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  MK.  brok  (see 
qnot.);  cf.  Icel.  brokkr,  also  jbrokk-hrstr,  a  trot 
ter,  trotting  horse,  brokka,  trot.  Origin  and 
relations  uncertain;  the  alleged  AS.  "broc.  an 
inferior  bone,  a  shaking  horse,  jade"  (Bos- 
worth),  does  not  exist,  the  def.  being  doe  to  an 
error  of  translation.]  A  cart-horse  or  draft- 
horse:  a  word  of  uncertain  original  meaotnir. 


a.  he 


to  a  cow. 

wod, 

Tale.  I  4*i 


applied  also  in  provincial 
Brockett;  Halliteell. 

The  carter  smot  and 
tlayt  bw/k,  hayt  scot. 

brock6  (brok),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  brtick,  q.  v.  ] 
The  name  of  an  insect.  Halliteell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

brock*  (brok),  n.    [Perhaps  another  use  of 

brockK  a  badger.]  1.  A  pig.— 2.  Swill  forfeed- 

ing  pigs.    rNortb  of  Ireland.] 
brock'  (brolc),  n.    Short  for  brocket. 
brock8  (brok),  n.    [Possibly  shortened  from 

broccoli.]    A  cabbage.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
brock9  (brok),  tr.    A  variant  of  brongh*. 
brockage  (brok'aj), «.  [Appar.  <  brock*  +  -age.] 

In  iihdim.,  an  imperfect  coin. 
All  imperfect  coins,  t-iuioiuly  termed  ftr«*w»«.  sre 

picked  out-  t're,  I>icL.  Ill  SW. 

brocket  (brok'et),  a.  [<  Dan.  bragrt.  older 
form  'broker,  party-colored:  see  broekK]  ^»- 
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riegated ;  having  »  mixture  of  black  or  other 
color  mid  white :  applied  chiefly  to  cattle. 
[Scotch.  1  Also  brocket!,  broked,  and  broakil. 
brocket  I  brok'ot),  «.  [<  ME.  broltt,  substituted 
forF.  broeart,  now  broquart,  a  brocket,  no  named 
from  having  but  one  tine  to  hia  horn,  <  OK. 
broe,  F.  broche,  dial,  broe,  a  spit,  broach,  etc.,  a 
tine  of  a  staff's  horn;  cf.  OF.  brotjuet,  dim.  of 
broe,  as  above.  Cf.  E.  pricket.  <  prtck,  a  point, 
etc.,  and  G.  tpuwer,  a  brocket,  <  rpiesg  =  E. 
«>if-*.]  1 .  A  red  deer  two  years  old ;  a  pricket. 
The  term  baa  been  used  (in  the  plant)  by  Mime  natural 
lata  to  deflia-nate  a  group  cf  the  deer  family. 

2.  Any  deer  of  South  America  of  the  genua 
Cariaeu*.  The  ml  brocket  la  C.  r«/w  «<  Brazil ;  Uie 
w«*l-brocket,  C  ivnohnvitf. 

brock-faced  (brok'fast),  a.  Having  a  white  lon- 
gitudinal mark  down  the  face,  like  a  badger. 

brockilht  (brok'ish).  a,  [<  friw/H  +  3th*.] 
Like  a  brock  or  badger;  bcastlv;  brutal:  as, 
"frrocMj*  boors,"  Bp.  Bale,  Euglish  Votaries,  i. 

brockle  (brok'l),  a.  and  ».  [E.  dial.,  also 
bruckie,  var.  of  brickie  <  ME.  l/rtktl,  brokcl, 
bruket :  see  brickie,  and  cf.  brock3,  n.]    I.  a. 

1 .  Same  as  brickie. —  2.  Apt  to  break  through 
a  field:  said  of  cattle.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

ILt  ».  Broken  pieces;  fragmenU;  rubbish, 
brockram  (brok'ram),  pi.    Calcareous  breccia 

derived  from  the  waste  of  the  carboniferous 

limestones,  occurring  in  the  north  of  England, 

in  sandstones  of  Permian  age,  and  especially 

well  developed  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden. 

[North.  Eng.] 
brod  (brod),  n.  [Sc.,  <  Icel.  broddr,  a  spike ;  cf. 

Gael.  It.  brod,  a  goad,  prickle,  sting:  see  brtul, 

and  cf.  prod.]   1.  A  sbarp-poluted  instrument. 

— 2.  A  prick  with  such  an  instrument;  hence, 

an  incitement ;  instigation, 
brod < brod),  r.  f.  on.;  prct.andpp.  broddetl,  ppr. 

brodding.  [<  brod,  ti.J  To  prick ;  spur;  pierce  ; 

prod  :  often  used  figuratively.  [Scotch.] 
broddle  (brod'l),  r.  ..;  pret.  and  pp.  broddled, 

ppr.  brodtUing.    [E.  dial.,  freq.  of  brod,  r.]  To 

prick;  pierce ;  make  holes  in. 
brodekin,  brodeqaln  (brod 'kin),  n.    [<  F. 

brodequin,  earlier  *6rosei/iiin,  broutetjuin  =  It. 
boriacchino  —  Sp.  oorcej7«i',  formerly  bnrscgui, 
boszegui,  bolzcquln  =  Pg.  bor;cgniH,  <  MD.  brn. 
teken,  brotken,  brootken,  buskin:  see  oissiria.] 
A  buskin  or  half-boot.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Instead  ot  that*  and  Mocking*,  a  pair  of  buskins  or 
brodtHnt.  Hcltard.  Uktt,  Eng. 

brodellt,  brodel^.   See  brothel*,  brolheP. 
brodert,  broderert.    See  l>roider,  brotderer. 
Brodlo's  disease,  joint.    See  the  nouns. 

"  (bro-el'l).  m.  [ML. ;  OF.  brouelle.^  A 
kind  of  cloth,  used  for  the  ordinary 
dresses  of  countrymen  and  the  monastic  clergy 
in  the  middle  ages.  Fairholt. 
brog1  (brog),  n.  [So.,<  Gael,  brog,  a  shoemakers' 
awl:  see  broach.]  1.  A  pointed  instrument, 
as  a  shoemakers'  awl;  a  joiners'  awl.— 2.  A 
small  stick  used  in  catching  eels.  [North.  Eng.] 
—  3.  A  jab  with  n  sharp  instrument.  [Scotch.] 
brog1  (brog),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bragged,  ppr. 
brogging.  [<  brog*,  n.;  ef.  Gael,  brita,  spur, 
stimulate,  goad,  and  see  prog.]  1.  To  prick 
with  an  awlor other  sharp-pointed  instrument; 
push  or  thrust,  as  an  instrument:  as,  to  brog 
leather.  [Scotch.] 

ml  leather. 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  t. 

2.  To  catch  (eels)  by  means  of  small  sticks 
called  brogt.    [North.  Eng.] 

brog*  (brog),  «.  [Sc.  also  brogue,  perhaps  a 
particular  use  of  brog1,  1!;  but  cf.  Icel.  brugg, 
a  scheming,  machination,  lit.  a  brewing,  < 
brugga,  brew,  concoct  :  see  orrir1.]    A  trick. 

brog''  (brog),  n.  [Perhaps  an  altered  form  of 
fww/l:  but  cf.  ML.  brogilnt,  etc.,  a  thicket,  (J. 
briihl,  a  marshy  place  overgrown  with  bushes, 
under  broil*.]  A  swampy  or  bushy  place. 
Hallixell.    [North.  Eng.] 

bror'f,  n.    A  variant  of  brogue*. 

brogan  (bro'gan  or  bro-gan'),  n.  [Cf.  Gael. 
brogan,  pi.  of  orog :  see  brogue*.]  1.  A  form  of 
half-boot  in  which  the  part  covering  the  instep 
is  undivided,  and  broad  side-flaps  meet  above 
the  instep-piece,  and  are  tied  by  strings.— 2. 
A  boat  used  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  [1/oi  al.  V.  H.] 

briiggerite  (brrg'er-U),  w.  [After  the  Norwe- 
gian mineralogist  W.  C.  Broyorr.]  A  mineral 
allied  to  uraniuite,  anil  consisting  largely  of 
uranium  oxid. 


OKI 

broggonrf .  A  Middle  English  variant  of  broker. 
brogue1  (brog),  i».     [He.  brog,  brogue,  <  Gael. 
Ir.  orog,  a  shoe,  Gael,  also  a  hoof.  The  brogue 
was  made  of  rough  hide;  it  was  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Irish,  and  so  the 
name  came  to  designate 
their  manner  of  speaking 
English.]    1.  Formerlv, 
in  Ireland,  a  shoe  made 
of  rawhide,  with  the  hair 
outward,  reaching  as  far 
as  tho  ankle  and  tied  by 
thongs. —  2.    A  similar 
foot-covering    worn  by 
the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
>f  deer-hide,  eit  her  freshly 
iried,  and  having  holes  to 


but  commonly  made  < 
stripped  off  or  half  > 
allow  water  to  escap 


To  •tnui  the  dash  of  foeman'i  atael 

No  Highland  6mytM  hM  turned  tho  heel. 

Nora*  Vow. 

[of  the  new  captains  and  lleuteiuuital  had  tieen  so 
they  stumbled  and  ahuihed 


naed  to 

slwttt  Mrangcly  ill  Uieir  iniliUrj  i*rk.t««oU. 

,  Macaulap,  libit  Fjig.,  rl. 

8.  A  smooth  piece  of  wood  worn  on  the  foot 
in  the  operation  of  washing  tin,  when  the  ore 
is  in  fine  particles. — 4.  A  dialectal  manner 
of  pronunciation:  especially  used  of  the  mode 
of  pronouncing  English  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

In  the  H (SIM  of  Common*,  the  Scotch  accent  and  Uie 
Iriah  brrtgu*  tti&J  be  often  heard.  i^uarltrty  iter. 

brogue2  (brog),  n.  A  variant  of  ©rwo'.  Burnt. 
brogues  (brogi),  it.  »/.  Same  as  frrrceAc*.  [I*rov. 

broidt  Oiroid).  r.   [<  ME.  braydeit,  brovdtm,  etc.. 
variants  (due  to  the  pp.  brmien,  broaden)  of 
breiden,  braUlen,  braid :  I 
broider.]    Same  as  6r<il<fl. 

Hire  yotw*  hnr  ra  Imudnt  [rar.  brnyUri,  Witwf  1  In  a 
•,  Knl*;ht  aTale,l  !«. 


braid*,  and  cf. 


He  cowde  roate  and  x'tho  and  broilU  and  frla. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  lTnU  to  C.  T. .  L  SSS. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat,  ns  meat  over  a  fire.  Ileuce — 2.  Figu- 
ratively, to  he  greatlv  heated;  be  heated  to 
the  point  of  great  discomfort. 

Ood  aave  you.  «lr  !   Where  ha»e  yon  been  bnitimt' 

Shot..  Urn.  VIII.;  ir.  1. 

3.  To  fret;  stew;  be  very  impatient. 

He  bruiltd  with  impatience  to  put  hl«  di^litn  la  eio- 
ctillon.  Aew,  1'riiitrani  shajsly.  II.  6. 

broil2  (broil),  n.  [Tn  the  earliest  use  known, 
I»rd  Berners's  translation  of  Froissart,  vol.  ii. 
c.  140  (15i5),  the  word  is  spelled  brcxill.  appar. 
<  OF.  •breul,  'breuil.  'broil,  a  tumult,  broil  (= 
It.  broulio,  Olt.  also  brollo,  broggio  (Florio). 
confusion,  tumult,  rising,  revolt),  a  verbal  noun, 
agreeing  with  the  newly  formed  mod.  F.  broville 
(  >  early  mod.  E.  broUli/,  8c.  brulyie),  disagree- 
ment, misunderstanding,  falling  out  (ef,  OF. 
broviUiz,  brouillu,  quarrel,  contention,  discord, 
confusion),  <  OF.  broniller,  mod.  F.  brouiller  (  = 
Pr.  brolhnr  =  OSp.  broilar  =  Pg.  &ro/Aar=  It. 
brogliare,  Olt.  also  brollare),  confuse,  jumble, 
trouble,  mar,  spoil,  etc.,  prob.  orig.  entangle  as 
in  a  thicket  (cf.  E.  Broyl,  the  name  of  a  wood 
in  Sussex),  <  breul,  breuil,  broil  (=  Pr.  bruelh, 
m. ;  also  OF.  brut  He  =  Pr.  brutlha  =  Pg. 
brutha,  f.).  a  thicket,  grove,  wood,  forest  (agree- 
ing with  the  assumed  forms  cited  above  in 
the  sense  of  'tumult,  confusion7),  =  It.  bruoU), 
a  kitchen-garden,  brolo,  an  orchard,  Olt.  brotlo, 
brollo,  a  garden,  <  ML.  broilu*,  brolium,  bro- 
gilur,  also  broel,  a  wood,  forest,  park,  deer- 
park,  also  a  field,  meadow,  orchard,  prob.  < 
OHO.  'broil,  MHO.  oniiW,  G.  briihl,  a  marshy 
place  overgrown  with  bushes:  a  word  of  un- 
known origin.  Cf.  E.  dial.  (North.)  brog,  a 
swampy  or  bushy  place.]  An  angry  tumult; 
a  noisy  quarrel ;  contention ;  discord. 


broider  (broi'dir).  r.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  t)lt 
brouder,  brotcder,  brauder,  broder;  <  ME.  brow. 


dren,  bramleren,  confused  with  (as  if  freq.  forms 
of) brouden,  broicden  (early  mod.  E.  broiti,  broud, 
var.  forms  of  Irraid1 :  see  braufl,  broud,  broicd  i, 
but  prop.  var.  forms  of  borduren,  borderen, 
E.  fcortfcr,  r.  (after  broidery,  broudery,  q.  v.); 
ult.  <  F.  broder,  usuallv  border  (=  Sp.  Pg.  fcw- 
dar  =  It.  bordarc,  <  ML.  *f»or<torr),  adorn  with 
needlework,  prop,  work  on  the  edge,  <  bortl, 
border,  edge,  welt,  or  hem  of  a  garment,  etc. : 
see  border  and  lioard.  Cf.  embroider.]  To  adorn 
With  figures  of  needlework,  or  by  sewing  on 
ornaments;  embroider:  as,  ''a  broidered  coat," 
Ex.  xxviii.  4.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 
Ai 

BnUer-d  with  pearl.. 


Buff  coata  all  frounced  anil  *ro«femf  o'er. 

Srotl,  L.  of  U  11.,  !».  lb. 

broiderer  (broi'der-tr),  n.  [<  ME.  brmdererc, 
broudercre,  browderere ;  <  broider  +  -«•'.]  One 
who  embroiders ;  an  embroiderer.  [Rare.] 

broideress  (broi'der-es),  ».  [<  brouier  +  -eft.] 
A  woman  who  embroiders;  an  embroiderers. 
[Kare.l 

broidery  (broi'dtr-i),  «.;  i>\.  broiderim  (-It.) .  '[< 
ME.  broidrrvc.  Iiroiderie,  broutlcry,  broadryc,  < 
OF.  brodcrie,  broidery,  <  brodrr,  broider,  bor- 
der: see  broider.  VI.  embroidery.]  Embroidery; 
ornamental  needlework  wrought  upon  cloth. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Itare  broid'ry  of  the  purple  clorer. 

Ttunynn,  A  Wnre. 

brolgnet,  »•  [GF.,  also  broinge,  brugne,  brunie, 
ML.  bronia,  brunt*,  of  Teut.  origin,  <  AS.  burnt. 
etc.,  a  cuirass:  see  fcyritic]  In  the  early  'mid- 
dle ages,  a  defensive  garment  made  by  sew- 
ing rings  or  plates  of  metal  upou  leather  or 
woven  stuff.  I\jr  thi«  ««  «ul«litote.l  the  LanlK-rk  ..r 
mail  by  IImwc  pcreoiu  i*  Iwi  n>uld  atT.ml  the  cuprum. ;  but 
tile  linxlirne,  wuich  i'ouUI  lie  niAnnfacliimi  at  homt-  or  I.) 
any  pcraon  wImi  could  «cw  »tr.mi,'ly,  wu  In  u*eaniniiK  thr 
pi*aiuuitry,  ami  even  onwing  few.!  aolilifTK,  at  leant  ah  late 
ux  the  fourteenth  century. 
broil1  (broil),  r.  [=  Sc.  broilgir,  bruluie,  <  ME. 
broilcn,  <  OF.  brnillt  r,  broil,  grill,  roast,  <  ftruir 
in  same  senses  (F.  bmuir,  blight),  <  Mill i. 
brSrjen,  briieu.  scald,  singe,  burn.  li.  briihrn, 
scald  (=  Ml.ti.  hntgtn,  broieu,  brugrn,  si'iild, 
i-riok,  =  ML.  bract jrn,  scald,  f>.  br<»  ip  n,  hatch, 
brood,  breed,  souk,  grow  hot),  <  MHO.  hriuyc, 
G.  bruhe  =  Ml>.  brociir,  broth,  <  Teut.  'b'ro, 
warm,  hciit.  Cf.  bret*,  brrtrU,  ntnl  m'c  brootl^,  J 
I.  fnm*.  To  cook  by  the  direct  action  of  heat 


ti  a  nuiuui  VAita*  vimaasaUT-isia        ^a«i^ft^     avr»nt-''et»inar*''_  i*r 

brogglet  (brog'l),  r.  i.    [Fixmi.  of  fcr«f/l.  t .,  ij.  v.]  I.  fnm*.  To  cook  bv  the  direct  action  of  heat 

1.  To  pierce:  prick.  [Scotch.]  — 2.  To  fish  for  over  or  in  front  of  a  clear  fire,  generally  upon 

eels  by  troubling  the  water.    »  right.  a  gridiron,  as  meat  or  fish. 


runttai,  PUirrtniaKe.  p.  iSt. 

Your  Intntlue  trroiU 
Mght. 

Jf5f..«.  P.  U,  1L  1001. 
thirst  of  •poll, 
naeetuly  brviL 

Scott.  Mann  ion,  I.  so. 
•In.  Affray,  Altcmttum,  etc.    See  'yvarrWI,  n. 

broils,  i .  i.  [<  broiP,  «.  Cf.  fmftroif-'.]  To  raise 
a  broil ;  quarrel ;  brawl. 

broil3  ibril).  n.  [Also  written  bryle ;  origin  un- 
certain.] tn  mining,  a  collection  of  loose  frag- 
ments, usually  discolored  bv  oxidation,  resting 
on  the  surface,  and  indicating  tho  presence  of 
a  mineral  vein  beneath.  See  outcrop  and  gos- 
#rm.    [Cornwall,  Eng.] 

broiler1  ibroi'le-r),  n.  [<  f>roi/l  +  -crl.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  broils;  any  device  for 
broiling  meats  or  fish. —  2.  A  chicken  fit  for 
broiling.— 3.  A  hot  dav.    See  broiling. 

broiler5!  (broi'lcr),  «.  [<  broifl,  v.,  +  ^r*.] 
One  who  excites  broils  or  promotes  quarrels. 

What  doth  he  but  turn  bnntrr,  ,  .  .  make  new  llliels 
against  tlve  church?  llamini>tvS,  Sermon*,  p  Mt, 

broileryi,  n.  rEarly  rood.  E.  Itroyleru,  broil- 
lerit.  also  (as  F.)  brrxtillrrir.  <  F.  brouilleric, 
confusion,  <  brouiller,  confuse:  see  brotP.] 
Contention;  dispute. 

broiling  throi'ling).  i>.  a.  [Ppr.  of  broil*,  r.] 
Excessively  hot  and  humid;  torrid:  as,  a  broil- 
ing day. 

The  .ealher  for  IhU  fortnlnht  ha> lwen  broiling  withoot 
Interruption,  one  thunder  shower  excepted  which  did  nut 
cool  the  air  at  alL  <-rav.  Letters,  I.  .HUN. 

broillyt,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  broiP. 

broilmentt,  h.  [=  Sc.  brulyiement;  <  broiP  + 
-mcsf.J    A  broil ;  a  brawl. 

brolnderg  (broin'derg),  n.  [<  Gael,  brudhrnrg, 
rodlirenst,  lit.  ml-belUed,  <  bru  (gen.  frrosn. 
dat.  broiun  \  belly  (=  W.  bru,  belly),  +  dWir;/, 
red.]  A  name  for  tho  redbreast,  Kmthacus 
ntbecula.    Mitcgillirrau.    [Local.  St'otch.] 

brokage  ibro'ksj),  «.  [Also  written  brocage,  < 
ME.  brokayr,  broaigr,  <  broe-  in  broeour,  bro- 
ker, + -<?;/<•.  See  broker.]  1.  An  arrangement 
made  or  sought  to  bp  made  through  the  agency 
of  a  broker  or  go-between. 

He  wmwi  th  hire  by  iii.-nc  aimI  by  A-crvieK 

<  An  ueyr.  Mllh-r't  Talc,  I. 

2.  The  premium  or  commission  of  a  broker; 
the  gain  oriiMtit  ileriv.il  from  transacting  busi- 
ness as  broker  fur  another. — 3.  The  trade  of 
a  broker:  the  transacting  of  commercial  busi- 
ness, us  buying  and  selling,  for  other  men.  See 
hrokt-,  liroh  r. 

111.-  Jencs  In  Kiuuu  .  .  .  live  oiiely  Ufiu  Arui-iliA' anil 
blary,  Joil  15,  mi 
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brokage 


aka  ami  anlta.  though  got  l.y 
.kfaanityer,  llukc  of  ! 


Marriage  broltage.  See  ma  rem*. 
broke1  fbrok).    I'rvlcrit  and  (with  broken)  past 

participle  of  brink. 
broke1*,  «.  [A  vur.  of  braek*,  q.  v.]  A  breach. 

/.etc  f,-r  !,,-,Jv,  lie  for  m,  anil  l.sitll  for  tssjth. 

/srcon,  Work*,  il.  1*4.  </>*iruv.) 

broke-  (bn.kl,  f.  ».:  prct.  and  pp.  broked,  ppr. 
broking.  [Eonned  from  broker,  like  pedille 
from  jrddbr,  etc.;  ME.  fcmlr*  (oro*/-*,  brook"), 
is  nut  found  in  this  sense.  Sco  broker  and 
brokogt .]  1.  To  transact  business  for  another 
in  trade:  act  as  agent  in  buying  ami  Helling 
and  other  <'ouimereial  business;  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  broker. —  2*.  To  aet  i»s  a  go- 
between  or  procurer  in  love  mutters;  pimp. 
An,!  <>,.*..  with  nil  that  .  »n  it,  such  a  h,UI 
r..rr,i|,t  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid. 

Shak  .  All  i  Well,  111.  5. 

We.!,.  want  a.crtaiu  nees-anary 
then.,  rapid  said. 

3t.  To  transact  business  by  means  of  an  agent. 

Bui  ttu  s'almof  liirvulin  are  <>f  a  more  iloiihtful  nature; 
when  Incll^hiill  wall  l!|».n  oil 

broke3*,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  brook1. 
broke4*,  •'.  t.    A  Middle  English  furm  of 
brokfld,  «.    See  brocket.  [Scotch.] 
broken  (bro'kni,     a.  [Pp.  of  break ;  <  ME.  bro- 
ken, often  shortened  to  broke,  <  AS.  broeen,  <  bre- 
am, break :  see  Ar*wl\]    1.  Not  integral  or  en- 
tire; fractional:  opposed  to  round,  as  applied 
to  number*. 


Ttiii  u< 
furniah  A 


IBl.-.l  in 

MJit  an 


iimf  of  tw«  millions  will  prohaldy 
.1  br'jkrn  timutiert).  Bnrtr. 


2.  Rough :  intersected  with  hills  and  valleys 
or  ravines:  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  country 
or  district. — 3.  Bankrupt. —  4.  Imperfect:  un- 
grammatieal;  wanting  in  fluency  or  correct- 
ness of  pronunciation:  as,  broken  French. 

Iir.uk  II.)  nitn.l  to  mr  In  Kngliah. 

Shak.,  Hen,  V,.  t.  5. 

6.  In  her. .  depicted  as  having  been  forcibly 
torn  off.  leaving  the  end  shivered  or  splintered,  goods. 

—  6.  In  entom..  abruptly  bent  at  an  angle  ;  ge- 
niculate :  said  specifically  of  antenna,  in  which 
the  terminal  portion  forms  an  angle  with  the 
long  basal  joint. -Broken  beer.  s«  t-vr  i  -  Broken 
cadence,  scr... -Brokenchorda.it.  isu«>.  cliordi 

11m-  tone*  o[  which  an.'  played  iti  snc-eaiikili  Instead  ut  al- 

iuuttajieoie.lv.  St  arf^/.n,..  -Broken  colors,  Iti  l*$oU- 
in..,  odors  produced  l.y  ilie  mixture  ot  two  or  more  pig- 
ment!. 1  11.  term  li  usually  »Hillcil  to  those  lints  wlil.  li 
result  Ironi  tlit  coinhi  nation  in  various  proteirtloii*  of  Line, 
red.  an.l  Vfllow  Broken  line,  a  llu.  formed  of  a  mm. 
her  of  straight  linn  ].iltKtl  at  their  ends  ami  mat  fortnlntl 
a  itiiilltiii  «i«  straight  line.  Broken  man,  «  iii.uil.cr  of  n 
elan  which  had  issrn  hrokcll  1I|«.  or  on.-  separated  from  hta 
clan  on  ai  omnt  of  crime :  hence,  an  outlaw  |  a  vngstsimt ; 

a  |niMii'.ir|.re<ut..r.  [<■-..«.  h.  i  -  Broken  meat,  victuals, 
fragments  .-f  f.«-l  Broken  mualc,  imulc  bla;»l  uti 
harp".  Kiilt*r».  mi  l  ..tlur  lualrnnn  iiU  on  wlilcli  Uk.  eliunla 
arc  UMIallv  |'U>ol  a>  iin"'iai<w. 

l-'nir  |»rin.'«\  h.  n-  l»  K,M*f  mu**c, 

Sk.il  ,  T.  an.l  t'„  111.  1. 
Broken  VOTage,  In  wA.io-.,rf«nirer.  an  mipn.rHnhte  voy- 
atr*',  or  n  liojrur  Vutare.  f\  if.  .S,-iioiiimoi.  )larillr  Mam- 
nuU  t<ilo*«iy..  i..  »|...  Broken  water,  wave,  lw.akln^ 
on  an.l  rn-ar  alialiowi.  or  (•>■  Hie  i-onteiitlon  of  enrrenu  li. 
a  muT.iw  i  hanti.  l.  Broken  wind,  see  rnVfti. 
broken-backed  ibro'kn-bakt),  a.  [ME.  broke- 
biikktd.]  1.  Having  the  back  broken,  in  any 
sense  of  the  noun  back:  as,  a  - 
book. 

Yellow.  lliiii.iN  0  .levaatat.tl  l>y  HI"*  t.iol  time.  •Ulne.l 
witli  *l"'li  of  uli  mill  vnrnUll.  f.niie/i  ^irAy,f.  .lou^-iared 

—  a  p*.rTV  U/iit-Iioii*.-  e..]ii.  wlili-li  tio  Ui..k«lall  k.'.(.vr 
woiil.l  t.H.fc  (;,  ,4.  .W.l,  Kilt.-h  lletunra. 

Specitti-HlK  —  2.  Soul.,  hogged :  descriptive  of. 
the  condition  of  a  ship  when,  from  faulty  con- 
struction or  from  grounding,  her  frame  be- 
comes so  loosened  as  to  cause  both  ends  to 
droop. 

broken-bellied  <1>ro'kii-T.el-i.l),  <i.  Having  n 
niptured  belly;  hence,  broken  down;  degetier- 
nle.  [H«r>-.' 

Sn.-h  i-  out         „f„  ;,'„.(  uv,.     K  v.tr,.fir<,  Ewayn,  |>.  IDs. 
broken-hearted  (bro'kn-har'ted).  a.  Having 
the  spirits  .1.  pn  s-.  .l  or  crushed  by  grief  or 
despair. 

II.  I.  ytl,  ..  I  t  HI.  t..  I  II  ill  up  the  <<r  i.'..l,.,l,r,.l     Hi.  In  i, 

brokenly  :bro'kn-li  I,  mlr.  1.  In  a  broken,  in- 
ternipi.sl  ;nntmer:  wjihoul  regularity. — 2.  In 
l.r..l.eii  or  imperl'ccf  limgunge. 

IIVOTI  will  love  me  ».hiikI1j  Willi  ytwir  1  r.  11  h  heart.  I 
will  ..  .!  1 .  hrar  \..ii  u.bl.M  il  f.f  't.i'.t'.,  witli  ),,nr 
Ea*ll«h  t..|.i!tl»  M  •<  ,  II.  :.    »  ,  t  : 

brokenness  i>.r.>' kn-m^i,  w.    [<  hiok<»  + 
..}    Tli.   -late  ,.f  being  broken.  Broken- 


6U2 

Of  heart,  the  state  of  havlni:  the  ipiriU  Lraalusl  hy 

'  "  misery . 

■norm  nf  hwrt. 

/.V»..it,  t'omalr,  III.  -'1. 

Nor  wa»  thU  BUlimliaioll  the  eltict  of  ...llleut,  hut  of 
mere  ftiipefncliuu  atwl  bn>k*n%\***  of  hrart.  The  ir.wi  lia.1 
entered  into  his  soul.  Jfiiolufa^.  HUt.  Kru:.,  *t1i, 

broken-winded  (bro'kn-win'ded).  a.  Having 
short  breath  or  disordered  rvspirutloti,  as  a 
horse.    Ht'e  broken  nu»il,  under  iri»<r-'. 

broker  (bro'ker),  ».  [<  ME.  broker  (ML.  re- 
Ilex  broenriu*),  usually  brokour,  broeonr  (AE. 
brocour,  ML.  'broctilur;  also,  with  prefix,  AE. 
abroeour,  ML.  nbroeolor,  with  a  corresponding 
verb,  AE.  abroker,  ML.  "abroearc  (also  in  deriv. 
abroramentum  :  see  abbrochment),  act  as  a  bro- 
ker); jirnb.  of  Lti.  origin:  MUi,  brukrr,  a  bro- 
ker, =  East  Erics. broker,  nhtvkrr (whij>n-t,rvker, 
a  ship-broker);  prub.  orig.  "one  who  uses,  oc- 
cupies, manages  ;  cf.  MD.  broke,  brui/ek,  break, 
I>.  gebrnik,  use,  custom  (MLO.  braking*,  use, 
usufruct).  —  OIIO.  brith,  O.  braneli,  custom,  yc- 
brauch,  custom,  use,  employment,  etc.,  =  Dan. 
6r«i7  =  Hw.  ryrtin",  use,  employment,  custom, 
trade,  business;  from  the  verb,  MI),  bmnrken, 
gkebrMj/eken,ly.gfbruiken,  use,  possess,  aMLU. 
hriiArn,  use,  ne<sl,  refl.  use,  have  to  do  with,= 
OHO.  brnbhen,  MHO.  bruehrn,  (i.brauchrn,  use, 
need,  =  AS.  brican,  ME.  brnhn,  brouken,  bro- 
ken, use,  poswss.  enjov,  digest,  mod.  E.  orooJl-, 
endure:  we  brtnik".  The  F.  brocanter,  deal  in 
second-hand  goods,  is  prob.  of  the  same  origin.] 

1.  A  middleman  or  agent  who.  for  a  commis- 
sion or  rate  percent,  on  the  value  of  the  trans- 
action, negotiates  for  others  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  commodities,  or  property 
of  any  kind,  or  who  attends  to  the  doing  of  Honn-- 
thiug"  for  another.  Broker,  are  ..f  several  ku.'U.  ne- 
conllnu  to  the  particular  hram  h  of  hiuiniM  to  which  their 
attention  ia  confine,!,  as  aluet-Zimter*  exch<oy)r-t#\\ktrt, 
bill  bmkrnt,  ciAt.m-ttrx.k'ri,  tkipAtrvker*,  ete.  See  theae 
wirt-iU. 

Tom  Folio  ii.  a  brukrr  hi  learnltut.  <-mpli.yed  to  twt  to- 
gether irood  edltiotia,  nnd  at.«.  k  (he  lllmirieaof  gn 

d.f.fim.1,  T..ni  Full. 

2.  One 
articles 


bromlite 

with  six  bromine  atoms.    It  crystallizes  in  yel- 
low  needles, 
bromate  (bro'mat),  «.  [<  brom(inr)  +  -nf^1.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  hromic  ucij 
with  a  base. 

bromatogTaphy  (brO-mit>t<>R,ni-fl),  «.  [<tir. 

,fpu.<ia(r>.i,  fooil,  +  -;.(io»in.  <  •lm^rn;  write,  de- 
scribe.] A  description  of  foods.  Also  dfi>- 
moijrituHV  and  bromatology. 
brom&toloxy  (bro-ma-toro-ji),  ».  [<  Or. 
«ti(r-),  fcssl,  +  -'fa-;  >q,  i.  fi)t u-,  speak:  see  -oloyy.] 
Same  as  brotntittajroftht/. 
brome  (bromj,  ».'  [<  Or.  jljiiiimc,  a  stoneb:  see 
bromine.]  Same  us  bromine. 
brome-grasa  (brotn'gras).  n.  [<  brome,  E.  for 
XL.  liromux,  +  grit**.]  A  common  name  fur 
grasses  of  the  genus  liromu*.  of  which  there 
are  about  -10  species  widely  distributed,  chiedy 
through  the  northern  temperate  zone.  They  m 
neatly  alllv.l  tothe  lie  tiraas.  •tf  >«t.<ra),  tsutarr  u>a4ly 
e.Mirk-.  iiti.I  ..f  <Min|iaratlVely  little  »alue.  I'heM  or  rNat 
(H.  *nili»ii>|  ami  .Silirailer  a  hroliie  trrasa  ( B.  uniUt*,lm) 
have  U.  11  elllUiaUsI  u  annual  forave  |ira»««T.  Al«.r  itt. 
ruptly ,  ^Miin-.mwi, 
Bromelia  (bro-me'li-ll),  a.  pi'I*.,  names!  forOlaf 
Jlromel,  a  Swedish  botanist  ( IliliU-ITOo}.]  A 
genus  of  American  tropical  plants,  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Rromrimctu;  including  four  or  five 
speeien  having  rigid,  spiny-margined  leaves 
closely  packed  upon  a  short,  stem.  Th*wlM  pli»- 
•  luslfte  plant,  ami  \1.  l.b 
he  lath- urn*. of  tfr.l.x. 


a)>ple(  It.  /■iii  ;uiii)i»  often  nae.l  aa  a  luslfte  plant,  ami  i1el.ii 
aliat  ia  known  aa  plnfruin  Alter.    The  latle- 
U.  rylr'Htn*)  pnslueea  an  ev.eUrnt  Ml.er. 


d.f.fi«..i,  Tom  Folio, 
who  lends  money  on  pledges,  or  lets  out 
for  hire ;  a  pawnbroker,  or  a  lender  of 

t  he  price  of  theae  hlr'.l  clothes  I  .I.,  not  know,  itt'titlean-n  '. 

Tboae  Jewel*  are  tile  trr,ik*r  w,  hnw  yoq  ata.u.1  laitiml  for 
em  !  VUlehrr,  W  llilfftsMe  .'lllue,  lv.  1. 

3t.  A  pimp  or  procurer;  a  pander. 

'  May  W,  you  li»jk'd  1  alioul.l  petition  to  you, 
A*  y.iu  went  to  your  hots.- ;  natter  your  aerranla, 
To  play  the  tifitm  for  tuy  furlh.rmnce. 

fltlthrr  |ii  si(  nnotAerX  t*ueeli  of  Corinth,  I.  2. 
Hence,  broker,  Lackcx I  iKtiomy  and  ahaine 
1-ur.u.i  thy  li/c.  8k«k  ,  T.  ami  C,  v.  11. 

[Sntm»  editions  rea.1  brokt  r-Utek*tf . ] 
Broker's  note,  a  l-.uuht  or  xilil  note  .  a*v,.in  li.-r  il.  llv 
ertsl  l.v  a  liroker  t..  hia  priii.  l}Ml  i.mtalniiit:  partli-itlan. 
of  a  aaie  or  purchase.     CtlStOm-hOtlae  broker.  See  cim- 

lomfcii*.  -  Street  broker,  or  cor  be  tone  broker,  a 

»t(.ck-l>n>keT  who  U  n..t  a  ineinU-t  ..( the  at.s-k  eichaiis'.- 
l.ut  who  rarrica  out  the  order*  of  <4her»  l>y  trstisa.  lion*  in 

the  atreeta,  or  l.y  Hollltf  from  olh.-s-  to  otltce.    (I  .  S, ) 

brokerage  (bro'ker-aj),  a.  [<.  broker  +  -age; 
substituted  for  earlier  brokugr."]  1,  The  busi- 
ness or  employment  of  a  broker. — 2.  The  fee 
or  commission  given  or  charged  for  transacting 
business  as  a  broker. 

brokerly*  (bri/ker-li),  a.  [<  broker  +  ./yi.] 
^if can ;  servile. 

W  e  had  detenullied  that  thtnl  alioul.l  al  Have  come 
111  a  S,M.tihll  anil,  and  lint e  carried  her  «.;  and  he, 
A  hnJxrlv  alave!  ijih*,  J.llt*  It  oil  llilll-clf. 

/I.  ./..wo,  Alchciulat.  lv.  t. 

brokery*  (bn.'ker-i),  a.    [<  broi.t  r  +  -y.]  The 

business  of  n  broker.  Marloxre, 
broking  (bro'kiug),  i».  «.    [I'pr.  of  broke*,  «•.] 
1.  Engaged  us  a  broker.  — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
of  a  broker  or  a  pawnbroker. 


pawn  the  Mctlllab  .1  crown. 

.sV.ot.,  lildL  II.,  li.  1. 

3.  I'anderiug;  pimping. 

I*  't  y.m,  Sir  I'lindam*.  ihc  hnttin.,  kuitcht  of  Troy? 

Miii,lUl.-n.  Wurt.  Mjo.ler  l  .inatal.h-,  ii.  1. 

brokke*.  See  fcroc/.'.  broel:*,  etc. 
broma  tbro'niiii,  n.  [<  Or.  V.iuu,  food,  <  r?.',I|i.i- 
ovru  ,  "_'d  nor.  v*'"'.  eat :  cf.  ii.,i.j,  food,  L.  rorrtrr, 
devour,  from  the  same  rout.]  1.  Aliment. — 
2.  A  preparation  from  cocoa-seeds  or -beans, 
used  in  ilecoi-tion  as  a  beverage, 
bromal  i  l.ro'mnl >,  ;i.  [<  broo,(  me)  +  .</f,iiA..n.] 
A  cottipoiind  1 1 -]ir:|< "'OH » obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  alcohol.  It  i.  ».•.!..  il,-, . . .  I  v  nmd. 
of  a  |» ■netnitinc  .«l-..r  ami  sharp,  l-unons  la.l.  It  In. 
l^-r-r.  u.r.l  Hi  ii.c.il  in,  ,  liavlnc  J.r.il-  rtl.  a  -itnitiiT  to  ti..-..' 
of  chloral. 

bromaloin  ibro'ma-loini.  n.  [<  bn'tniiin  I  + 
\lHtrt>ii)l.an.)  A  substance  it':(1ll  niBi'i,' 'i  t  '  d>- 
rived  from  barbaloin  by  replacing  six  hydrogen 


Bromeliaceae  (bro-me-li-a'sc-e ),  n.  nf.  [XL..  < 
Bromelia  +  -acetr.]  A  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  with  inferior  ovarv,  allied  to 
the  Amargllidacta,  but  with  only  three  of  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  resembling  petals, 
and  tbe  rigid  leaves  often  scurfy  and  spiny, 
lite  apecies  are  nil  natives,  of  tropical  or  aulitrv.pii  al  re- 
iriolis  iA  AllH'ri.w,  and  many  of  tlielu  are  epiph>Uw.  Tbe 
order  Included  tile  pllleappl..  [Anana*)  an.l  acme  TalualaV 
Itts-r-plalita  of  the  genera  /lr...ae/iu  and  Karatas.  Tbe 
oilier  tu>>Tv  ini|Mirtatit  irenera  are  Titl'outiia  tto  which  the 
S|«tii<h  In. »s  of  the  southern  I  ulted  States  l«-lon»r»l  til- 
ra.niio.  and  ISiltUfna,  many  a,"s^«w  "i  wlikk 

are  etdtliate<l  In  hothouaei  for  their  curious  lial.it  ana 
showy  llowel*-. 

bromhydrate  (brom-hi'drat),  m.  [<  brom(nU) 
+  hndrute.~\    Same  as  hydrobromate. 

bromi&B  1  hro'mi-fts),  w. ;  pi,  bromiiuien  (hro-tni'- 
B-<leit).  [tir.  tisju;iif,  a  large  cup.]  Itwirrw^i./., 
a  cup  or  dritikiug-vessel  of  the  type  of  the  scy- 
phus.  but  of  larger  size. 

bromic  (bro'mik).  «.  [<  broM(iar)  +  -«•.]  Per- 
taining to  bromine — Bromic  add.  an  acid  n.nuia- 
Inu  Woinine  and  oKtijeu  with  hydnaren  replatealde  ljy  m 
l**e  -  Bromic  Silver,  the  mineral  l.n.mjrite. 

bromide  (brxi'mid  or  -mid),  «.  [<  orr>s«(j»r)  + 
-ide-.]  A  compound  funned  by  the  union  of 
liromim.  with  another  element  or  with  an  or- 
ganic radical.    Also  bromaret. 

bromldroeU  (bro-mi-<ln'.'sis),  a.  [XL..  <  Or. 
ij«ij/'»;,  a  stench.  +  i"/i<ic,  sweat,  perspiration.] 
1'  etid  perspiration. 

brominated  (bro'mi-na-ted),  a.  [<  fci-oaris^-r- 
-fife-  +  -cif-.]  In  chem.,  treated  or  combined 
with  bromine.  Potmen. 

bromine  (bro'min),  n.  [<  XIj.  ftroiwiaiirm.  <  Or. 
•  iinjuiK,  also  ,,Wb(,  a  stench.)  Cbemtcal  sym- 
bol, Br;  atomic  weight,  "lJ.Wi.  A  non-metalli? 
element  allied  in  its  chemical  relations  to  chlo- 
rine and  iodine.  It  la  a  dark  red.llah  liquid  .  |«.|wi 
except  in  thin  layer*,  apannitlv  aoluhle  in  watir.  ha.Lni  a 
apeeitlc  gravity  of  :i.W  at  1.  It  la  volatile,  and  .nuu 
at  ordinary  tempenituri'i  rmldiilt  va|s>rs  which  luv.-  a 
jn.w.  rful  mlt. sating  .slor.  ami  are  iut.-iiM-ly  lirltatltu  w 
the  nim-oiu  nu-iuhrime.  When  drtiptssl  .si  lie- akin,  t.ps 
mine  pr<*<lui**  .-orr.wJvc  sinn  It  is  not  foiiti.1  natiie, 
hut  .svurx  c..niluned  with  Ihm-s  In  very  n.lntiu  .inanlluea 
in  aen  wat.T  and  the  aahea  of  niarine  plants,  an.l  In  la-vr 
aiuoillit  in  certain  mineral  apringa     S.lne  orea  cf  silver 

also  contain  Imimine  In   nMiiatlou     >Mth  t.ydr.«ea 

hr-iniine  l.irtua  hyilrotiroml.'  aa-ld  (llhrl  and  with  hrotnlnc 
or  hy.ln.l.romic  acid  tu.s.t  tiu-tala  t.inn  eomiM.iin.1a  ■'ailed 
hroiui.l.'s.  uhtih  are  extenalvely  insvl  In  rmallclrs-.  Uns 
loin.-  Itself  la  aUo  muil  nnsllclnally  in  Very  dilute  wira- 
tloua.     Alvi  calt.al  l.^.-MIr 

brominism  ( bro'min-izm),  m.     [<  frrowjar  + 

-isni.J    Same  as  bromurm. 

bromise,  See  f;roiwu-c. 

bromigm  Ibro'mizm).  n.  [<  f<roi«(iH»-)  +  -vim.) 
A  dis4>ased  condition  produced  1 
use  of  bromides.  It  1.  chart. terU,i  l.y  . 
weakness  of  muni  and  memory  ,  ismtuacsl  ap.-.sh  fr,  l.ha 
st.ii.'i.'..  firiL'  unit  impiilr.sl  seiiM-a,  diminished  r.  fl.  i  .  v.ita- 
l.ili'v  .iipiiri  ssi.nl  of  actual  initiiu  t.  cruj.tli.n  ,.n  the  skip. 
feeM.'M.'ss  i  .f  the  heart,  culiirrh  <  t. .  Ala.  ..all.  .1  ts«.uiim 

bromlte  ( l>ri">'mit).  w.    Same  as  browi/rite. 

bromlze  diro'miz),  r.  t. :  pret.  andpp!  bromi^d, 
ppr.  bronozmg.    [<  brom(ine)  +  In  pko- 

big.,  to  prepare  or  treat  with  a  bromide.  Also 

bromlite  (brom'liti.  «.  [<  ilnwd  v  iBivjinley 
Hill  in fninberlaud,  England)  +  .,'.-.]    A  car- 
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bonate  of  barium  and  calcium  in  orthorhombic 
crystals,  intermediate  between  witherite  and 
strontianite.    Also  called  alstonitc. 

bromochloralum  Ibro'mo-klo'ra-lutui,  n.  A 
solution  of  tho  cnlorid  and  bromide  of  alumin- 
ium, frequently  used  a«  a  disinfectant. 

bromoform  (bro'iny-form),  11.  [<  brom(tne)  + 
-form,  an  in  chloroform,  q.  v.]  A  colorless  lim- 
pid liquid  of  agreeable  odor,  formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  and  potassium  hydrate  on 
wood-spirit  or  ordinary  alcohol.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  chloroform,  but  contains  bromine  in 
place  of  chlorine. 

bromogelattn  vbro'mo-jel'a-tin),  a.  Formed 
from  or  prepared  with  certain  bromides  to- 
gether with  silver  nitrate  and  gelatin,  as  the 
sensitive  emulsions  used  for  preparing  dry 
plate*  in  photographic  work.  See  emulsion  and 
developer. 

bromographyibro-mog'rn-fl), ■ 

food.  +  -jna^o,  <  write, 
matographu. 
bromO-iodiZAd  (bro'mo-i'o-dizd),  a.  Impreg- 
nated with  bromides  and  iodides,  as  the  collo- 
dion plate  used  in  the  wet  process  of  photog- 
raphy. 

bromuret  (bro'mu-ret),  it.  [<  brom{ine)  + 
-arrf.J  Same  as  bromide. 
bromuxeted  (bro'mti-ret-ed),  a.  [<  bromuret  + 
-«f-\]  Impregnated  or  combined  with  bromine. 
BromtU  (brd'mus),  a.  [NL.  (L.  bromos  in 
Pliny),  <  Or.  ^Mu«r,  also jlfW*;.  a  kind  of  oats, 
from  same  root  as  ,Joyw,  food,  and  .ipuua,  food : 
see  broma.~\  A  genua  of  grasses;  tho  bromo- 
grass  (which  see). 

'te(bro'mi-rit).  n.  l<brom(iile)  +  (arg)y- 
of  a  yellowish- 


[<  Gr. 

Same  as  fVo- 


in  Brittany, 
ther 
and 
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rife.  J  Native  silver 
green  color,  occurring  at  Hue 
in  Mexico,  and  in  <!hili, 
ores  of  silver.  Sometim 
ftrosiir  mit  er. 
bronchi,  »•  Plural  of  bronchus. 
bronchia  (brong'ki-a),  n.  ftl.  [LL.,  <  Or.  Spiy- 
Xta,  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  sing.  i^»i)  run>,  equiv. 
to  t1a6)x<K,  the  windpipe:  cf.  jia,  the  gills: 
ace  branehut.]  The  bronchial  tubes.  Sec  bron- 
chial. 

bronchial  (brung'ki-al).  a.  [<  bronchia  +  -<tl.] 
Belonging  to  the  bronchi  or  the  bronchia. — 
Bronchial  artsries,  brandies  of  the  thoracic  aorta  ac- 
cotnpanying  the  bronchial  tube*.  —  Bronchial  glands. 
Sou  sriand.  -  Bronchial  bvmonrhass.  ?un  a»  W 

choArmrrrliapia.—  BronCMal  Bl«mDran«L  the  mucous 

membrane  Ilnliut  tlie  bronchi  and  bronchial  tube*.— 
Bronchial  tubes,  the  ramiDcalions  nf  the  liriwiclil.  trr 
mluatiiut  In  the  liifundlhula  of  the  lumrs  Bronchial 
veins,  the  veins  aecompauytnit  the  bronchial  tulww  ami 
emptying  Into  the  suiiertor  liitercintal  and  azygivua  vein*. 

bronchic  (brong'kik),  a.  [<  brunch**  +  -ic] 
Same  as  bronchial. 

bronchidesmns  ibrong-ki-dcs'mus),  n.  [NL.. 
<  Or.  roc,  the  windpipe,  +  f'nuac,  a  band, 
tie,  <  rViv,  bind,  tie.]  A  membrane  which 
unites  tho  bronchi  of  birds  to  some  extent. 

The  ii«inilH-an«  .  .  .  which  was  termed  by  Gam»l  the 
Drimrltiifesmu*  U  complete  111  tie'  storks. 

lknt<t«M.  r>«.        *«.-.,  Jane,  Is*,  p.  331. 


bronchiectasic  (brong'ki-ek-t»s'ik),  a.  [< bron- 
chiectasis +  -<<• .'  prop,  'bntnchuictatic.']  Like  or 
pertaining  to  brnucuicctnsiw. 

bronchiectasis  (brong-ki-ek'ta-sis),  n.  (NL.,  < 
Or.  ftfj) x'",  bronchial  tubes,  +  iaramc,  exten- 
sion, <  r«-nrm>  _  \t.  extm-<l-ere ,  extend.]  In 
pathol.,  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  as  pro- 
duced in  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

bronchiole  I brong'ki-61 1,  ».  [<  bronchiole.]  A 
small  bronchial  tube. 

bronchioltts  I  broiig-ki'6-lwO,  ».:  jil.  bronchioii 
(-til.  [XL.,  dim.  of  bronchus,  q.  v.]  A  brnu- 
ehiole. 

'sU 


(brotig-ki-os-te-no 
[NL.,  <  (Jr.  Mri>-«,  Oie  bronchia!  tubes.  + 
arrvunir,  contraction.  <  ormiri',  contract,  narrow, 
<  (Trevor,  narrow.]    In  path,}.,  contraction  of  a 
bronchus  or  a  bronchial  tube, 
bronchi  tic  ( brong-kit '  ik ) ,  .1 .  [  <  bronchi  Us  +  -ic  ] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  bronchitis, 
bronchitis  (brong-ki'tis),  n.  [NL  ,  <  bronchus, 
windpipe  (see  frrrincAi/i),  +  -ifi*.]  In  pathol.,  an 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mcni'irane.  It 
is  a  coin]daint  of  very  frequent  oecurreiiee,  aud 
may  be  acute  or  chronic —  Capillary  bronchitis. 
inAammatitin  Inrolrini;  the  minnkr  hriMK  hial  tulles, 
broncho,        See  fcronAi). 

bronchocela  (brong'ko-sel  or  -se'le).  n.  [< 
Or.  Jfxi)  x-Mj'fj),  u  tumor  in  The  thitmt,  <  <^o;  I'T. 
the  windpipe,  +  «,'JP.  a  ttimor.]  Same  as  ijoilrr, 

bronchohemorrhagla  ( brong  *  k<>  -  hem  -  0  -  n»'- 
ji-|),  n.    [NL.,  <  Or.  ,*,>••;•  *of,  windpipe.  +  muop. 


payia,  hemorrhage.  ]  A  term  proposed  by  Andrei 
for  the  exudation  of  bKs.d  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes,  commonly  called 
bronchial  heinurrhiiac. 

bronchophonic  (brong-ko-fon '  ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature' of  bronchophony. 

bronchophony  (brong-kof'o-ni),  n.  KOr.  .te<i>- 
Xvc,  the  windpipe,  +  voice.]    In  /mjiAoi., 

an  abnormal  sound  of  the  voice  heard  in  aus- 
cultation of  the  chest.  It  is  loud,  near,  and 
thrilling,  but  not  so  distinctly  articulated  as 
in  pectoriloquy. 

bronchopneumonia  (brong'ko-nft.mo'ni-tt),  n. 
[NL.,  <  T«r.  ,i>>")  X'Ji,  the  wimlpipc,  +  NL.  "pneu- 
monia, (|.  v.]  In  jMthol.,  iutlainmation  of  the 
lung-substance,  associated  with  and  usually 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  smaller  bronchiul  tubes.  Also 
called  catarrhal  and  lobular  pneMttumia. 

bronchopnenmonitia  (brong  ko  nfi  nwj-ni'tis), 
n.  [As  hronrhoi>H(«momn  +  -i<w.]  Same  as 
bronehopneumon  ia , 

bronchorrhagia  ibroiur-ko-ra'ji-H),  n.  [NX.,  < 
Or.  ,i)talxnr.  the  windmpe,  +  -pajia,  <  /nrjWwu, 

bronchial  tubes. 

bronchorrhcea  (brong-k6-re'ft),  11.  (^NL.,  <  Gr. 
fiaoyXOff  the  windpipe,  +  |Wi,  a  flowing,  flux,  < 
/Va',  flow.]  In  pathol.,  copious  exudation  from 
the  bronchial  tubes. 

bronchostenosis (brong-k^-ste-uo'sis),  h.  [NL., 
<  t  Jr.  ,i.M-.  ruf,  tlie  windpipe.  +  erhuoic,  constric- 
tion: see  bronrhliMlenixnit.]  In  pathol.,  con- 
striction of  a  bronchus. 

bronchotome  (brong'k(>-totn),  ».  [<  Or.  ,1(ti)- 
jof,  the  windpipe,  +  rnuoc,  cutting,  verbal  adj. 
of  rravriv,  rauny,  cut.]  In  turij.,  all  instru- 
ment for  making  the  incision  into  the  larynx 
or  trachea  in  the  operation  of  bronchototny. 
There  are  manv  forms. 

bronchotomy  (brong-kot'o-mi),  «.  [<Gr.  ,  Vr'.1- 
roc.  the  windpipe,  +  rouia,  late  form  of  rw;,  a 
cutting,  <  Ttftveir,  ra/iiiv,  cut;  cf.  anatomy.]  In 
tunj.,  the  act  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
windpipe  or  larynx,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  passage  for  air  into  and  out  of  the 
lungs  when  anv  disease  or  accident  hinders 
respiration  by  the  usual  channels,  or  to  extract 
foreign  bodies  which  have  lodged  in  the  trachea. 

Th"  OIK  rM  lull  U  railed  //,!rA«iloil»y  whctl  till-  ojienlHff  i< 

niailc  Into  tint  trai-ticit,  and  /itryn^i.f<>iity  when  made  inUi 
tlv-  larynx. 

bronchotracheal  (brong-ko-tra'ke-al),  a 
bronchus  +  trachea  +  -at.]  Situated  parti 
the  bronchi  and  partly  in  the  trachea:  specifi- 
callv  applied  to  the  syrinx  of  oligomyodiau  or 
haploophonoiiN  birds,  which  is  usually  of  this 
character.    Also  tracheobronchial. 

bronchus  (broug'kus),  it. ;  pi.  bronchi  f-ki). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  r)po;  j-tic,  the  windpipe:  see  bron- 
chia.) Kit  her  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
trachea:  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  any 
small  bronchial  tube.  See  trachea,  lung,  and 
cut  under  thorax. 

bronco  (brong'ko),  n.  [Commonly,  but  incor- 
rectly, spelled  hnmcho ;  appar.  a  particular  ap- 
plication of  St>.  bronco,  rough,  rude,  »turdv, 
<'rusty,  crabbed,  morose,  =  IV.  bronco,  rough, 
rude,  coarse,  unkward.]  On  the  northwestern 
plains  of  the  United  States,  an  unbroken  or 
imperfectly  broken  horse,  usually  a  mustang 
or  Indian  pony. 

In  Mid  wit  arihinir  the  craft  of  heavier  htirden  «huff!e<l 
the  »mull,  twudi  '»f-"rw/ji«.  Thr  CciHint,  XXXI.  Iki. 

brondt,        A  Middle  Knglish  form  of  braml. 

brongniardite  (bron-yiir'dit),  n.  [After  the 
French  mineralogist*  A.  ItromjMart  (1770- 
1*J7>.]  A  sulphid  of  antimony,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver, occurring  massive  in  Mexico,  with  grayish- 
black  color  and  metallic  luster. 

brontea,«.    Plural  of  bronti  um. 

BronteidSB  (bron-to'i-«le),  n.  vl.  [NL.,  <  /iroit- 
tc*  +  -i(/(r.]    A  family  of  trilobites. 

Brontes  (bron'te/.l,  «.  [NL.,  <  fir.  B^ujrvr, 
one  of  the  Cyclopes,  lit.  'thuuderer.'  <  J«o»t>„ 
thunder.]  A  genus  of  Ilevonian  trilobites. 
having  a  broad  radiating  tail,  giving  name  to 
a  family  Brontrnlir.    Also  Bron /'■«.«. 

bronteuin  (bron-te'um).  n.\  pi.  hrontM  (-a). 
[<  Ur.  .^mi'-rrjV.i',  <  rW-riy,  thunder.]  In  tlie 
ancient  theater,  a  machine  for  producing  sound 
in  imitation  of  thunder. 

Brontens  (bron'te-us),  n.  [NL. :  see  Uron ten.] 
Same  as  /front'. «. 

brontolith  (bron'to-lith),  n.     [<  Ur.  J/iovrt/, 
thunder,  +  >M*;  stone.]    An  a<irolite  or 
orolite ;  literally,  a 


brontology  (bron-tol'o-ji),  n.  r<  Or. 

thunder,  +  ->nj<n,  <  /jjm-,  speak  :  see  -»'<«"/.] 
A  tliscourse  or  dissertation  upon  thunder. 
BrontosaurUS  (bron-to-sa'rus).  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
\ipovril,  thunder.  +  oaipor,  lizard.]  A  genus  of 
huge  fossil  dinosaurian  reptiles,  notable  for 
their  small  head  and  diminutive  brain-cavity, 
the  whole  skull  not  exceeding  some  of  the 
neck-bones  in  sixe.  One  species  was  about  50 
feet  long,  and  probably  weighed  *Jt)  tons  or 
more. 

BrontotheriidfB  (bron'to-thc-ri'i-de).  11.  pi. 

JNL.,  <  ISrontothrrinm  +  -i<lit.~]  A  family  of 
inge  perisHodactvl  ungulate  mammals  from  the 
Miocene  of  North  America,  established  for  tho 
reception  of  the  geuus  Bmntolherium :  same  as 
.Vemnlontiilir  and  'Htanotheriia'a: 

Brontotherium  (bron-t<>-the'ri-uro).  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ,ioorr^,  thunder,  +  Orltno,.  beast.]  A 
genus  of  gigantic  extinct  perlssodactyls,  typi- 
cal of  tho  family  Urontotheriiila: 

Brontozoum  (bron-t6-«6'um).  n.  [NL-,  <  Or. 
BViriiTr/f,  one  of  tho  Cyclopes  (see  Bronte*),  + 
Cwi;  animal.]  A  genus  of  gigantic  animals, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  birds,  now  believed  to 
be  dinosaurian  reptiles,  known  only  by  their 
tracks  in  the  Triossie  formation  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  stride  was  about  S  feet, 
and  the  lengtli  of  the  footprint  about  17  inches. 

bronze  (brohx),  ».  and  >/.  [=  D.  brans  =  G. 
bronze  =  Dan.  Iiron.-r  =  Sw.  Irons,  <  F.  frroii.-o 
=r  Sp.  fcrosw  =  Pg.  brome,  <  It.  hromo,  bronze 
(cf.  Bulg.  Serv.  Kuss.  brou^a.  Sloven.  l>ronec, 
brunet,  brunc,  Pol.  bronc,  Alban.  frrwu.-e,  NOr. 
/inirnvT^or,  bronze,  appar.  from  the  Horn  ),  < 
ML.  bronzium  (also  brominus.  prop,  nlj.,  >  II. 
brmKino,  bronzed),  bronze;  perhaps,  as  some 
suppose,  altered  through  liom.  influence  from 
an  orig.  *&r«Mifi«»i,  neut.  of  brunitius,  prop, 
adj.,  brown,  but  found  only  as  a  noun  (also 
fcrumictt*),  applied  to  a  horse,  <  nruniM  (>  It. 
bruno,  F.  brun,  etc.),  brown,  <  0110.  briin  =  AS. 
brun,  Y..  frrora se«  hrotcn,  and  cf.  fturiii**.]  L 
n.  1.  An  alloy  of  which  copper  forms  the  pre- 
dominating portion,  aud  Into  the  composition  of 
which  tin  almost  always  enters:  but  tho  name 
is  also  given  to  alloys  continuing  no  tin.  Hu, 
proportion  nf  oipiier  in  vanou*  kironce*  U  luually  Itetwecu 
.•<o  and  yo  per  cent.;  in  mmw  it  (nil*  as  low  u  To.  llie 
pn  .portion  of  tin  in  the  bronze*  td  tllflerent  aiit-j  and 
tlnwe  uhm)  for  rarlolu  purjioseii  U  aliuo*t  11a  viinahte  as 
that  of  copiter.  Ilronne  lined  for  t>elU  luu  the  lartceftt 
anionnt  of  tin ;  in  aoiuc  it  re»,'h«  3.'.  per  cvnt.  The  hn>uie 
foraterlj  naeil  for  <yuinon  cotitAiiiM  aU.nt  10  per  cenl.  ul 
tin  and  often  a  unall  anusint  of  xinc.  Statuar>'  licouxe  U, 
and  ha*  lieen  from  tlie  tHvinninti  wf  It*  u*e  for  the  pur- 
pone,  of  very  varialiie  oonii>o*itl»in.  In  *onie  statuary 
called  hronie  them  U  lea*  tluin  1  per  cent.  "I  tin.  while 
zinc  i*  pri^aent  in  «uBldent  quantlly  alin.»t  to  justify 
eallLlv  the  innU-nal  l»nuis.  The  zinc  ill  various  pieces  of 
statuary  cast  within  the  past  two  ur  three  hundred  year*, 
and  erected  in  seine  of  the  prilu:l|ial  cities  «■!  Europe. 
variM  in  quantity  (r<mi  less  tlian  1  |«rr  cent.  t>->  ii..  Leuil 
is  present  in  many  I'ronzcs,  hut  luually  in  small  amount, 
rarely  beiitf  as  much  as  II  per  cent,  lirouze  Is  an  alley  of 
itnpt>rtani>.  to  iM.th  the  arts  and  commerce,  and  is  also  of 
great  historical  interest,  since  It  has  lieen  known  from 
remote  aires  over  a  huyc  jMirt  of  the  world.  It  Is  pre- 
ferred to  tdmplc  uuallo.ve.1  cipper.  .-n  account  I-ith  of  It* 
color  and  '.f  It*  irreHt«-r  diuuV-llity.  Anions  prehistoric 
races  the  uw  of  l.n  >bze  mect'led  tlmt  "f  Iron  ;  :uld  uuioiik 
Uu-ir  remains  are  I  und  iswV  iue«.  and  other  clitllnn 
Instruments  of  this  material,  sometimes  ani><tlca]l)  tnaile 
and  ■^miuiieuttd,  as  well  ms  d"iii«-»tli  lliipltnieuts  and 
ulclisils  of  many  kilids  Tlie  alei.nt  i.reek-.  Koiiistis. 
etc.,  ma,le  statuary  of  It  In  eliolln-tUK  ,|Uahtitles.  »li,l  iilwi 
coins,  reconlllljf  tatilets,  and  a  ureal  V:ill,  IV  of  illt tries  ..f 
cobilnoti  use.  It  Is  hu*  ll-.t  t^ilv  U»e<l  for  ,-aiin.iii  I I.T 
which  |>llr|i«'»e  It  lias  tie.  tl  to  a  |it»-at  eVttllt  ^Uppliitlled 
hy  stceil.  tielU.  ntid  stntnaiv.  i.lit  hIw>  for  pHlts  >d  valiolla 
mnchities,  eBf^^'lally  Im  ariniT'.  iiml  f.e  screw  -pri>l«cllers. 
Ttic  t^aly  ami  durahillty  .-I  hr-mze  hlaliiar)  dc]w  ii.l  in 
U«i  small  d,|cr»e  on  the  color  nlel  coui|N^itlv>li  of  the  oil 
dlzed  tllm  ■•i-  lncrii*!.*t1oii  whl.-ti  tornm  ui^ih  It  when  II  Is 
ripoied  t<i  the  Weather.  This  i»  (alle-l  It*  j«if.no  Iwhh  h 
**;<•).  In  rwcnl  times  Hiimi  n.iis  eiperluietds  hiive  Ut  u 
nuule  with  a  view  to  Improve  the  yitilsti  i.f  lir,.!ize  tn 
various  ways,  in  particular  !>v  tlx-  a.liilll.'ji  -  f  nui;sL t ,| u wi»- 
tltles  „r  otlor  siilwtann  »,  e,|HiUlly  met  ul*  I  to-  neot 
lni|i,irunt  result  of  ihrw  •  xim-iico  nt.  i.  .  i:.s  to  oe  j.a 
lAur-tfrvn?',  an  alloy  patent, ii  l.y  1>o.  Ili  l^nm  nutal- 
lurvloU  alstllt    IsTllp'llIld    Ui.w    evtih.liilv    ll>ed    w  llervl 

Uiuirlnorss  ami  rcMp-taiev  to  w..ir  :ii,  r-,|iiired.  I  he 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  plu-sph'-r  Itoii/i-  i»  Less  than 
1  fK-r  cent.,  and  the  i-lfe,t  it  proiluri  *  is  j.iolal'ly  due  to 
it*  rvducintf  uc tl.oi  0:1  th,  .ai.l*  ot  tie.  . -ttier  luetals  dur- 
ini;  the  process  of  manufacture.  l'L.-ph  >r  lnoii/e  is  of 
finer  irraln  luid  ..iter,  and  i»  tKlieve.l  r,.  1^-  one  It  more 
durshle,  thiui  ordinary  1-nilire;  arid  il  i->  tln'ii^lit  n>  ruaiiy 
that  il  will  eventually  he  pro,-, I  t..  v  Hi,  U,:  m.it.nul 
lor  artillery.  Kvtenslve  eviienuu-iits  Imi.  u]M,ls  ,  n  u,»Je 
with  nianirancM-,  lead,  mid  ettier  ru,t.iln.  Aho/tonum 
finokrc  is  an  alloy  of  cop|*.r  and  aluminium  now  in  use, 
es|iecially  where' tensile  strenirtll  U  reuulrexl  So  calk'il 
*TVW  >/ranze  is  hrouzc  lilirlcued  ley  mecllanlralconiprcti^i.  11. 
It  has  not  come  into  general  use,  liut  wnn  iulendcd  l.y  its 
llivenlor  to  be  used  lor  cannon.  ir/oworo'ooi. 
2.  A  work  of  art,  as  a  statuette,  bust,  or  model, 
composed  of  bronze,  whether  cast  or  wroiijclit. 
—  3.  A  brown  pigment  or  coloring 
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reavmbUng bronze;  bronze-powder.— 4.  Bold- 
ness ;  impudence ;  brass. 

Imbrown'd  with  native  orvtw,  In  f  lli-nley  atanda. 
Tuning  hla  voire,  and  balancing  hi*  hand*. 

I-ojm,  tftinciad,  IU.  190. 
Amber  bronze,  s ..;  nmh. Bavarian  bronze.  >.-.- 
Bavarian.  -  Cnemlcal  bronse,  uitrumtiriate  or  rdatl 
num.  »n  cfnt-leiit  tat  rxpenelve  Immiioj;  liquid.  Mal- 
leable bronze,  an  alio)-  of  cupper  and  tin  which  coouitu 
in  addition  I  to  i  per  ccnl.  ul  mercury.  —  ~ 


bronze,  an  alloy  formed  by  the  addition  uf  from  i  to  : 
per  cent.  of  aiatigatHit*  to  Ihe  proportlona  of  copper  and 
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bronzirig-machine  (bron'xing.ma-«hen'),  it.  A 
machine  for  decorating  wall-paper*,  fabrics, 
labcla,  ete.,  with  bronze-powder, 
bronzist  ( bron'zist),  n.  [<  bronze  +  -*»f.]  One 
who  casta  bronze*,  or  works  in  bronze, 
bronzite  (bron'zit),  n.  [<  bronze  +  -ifeM  A 
ferriferous  varict  y  of  the  mineral  enstatite,  hav- 
ing sometimes  a  sub-metallic  bronze-like  luster 
due  to  microscopic  inclusions. 


White  bronze,  a  generic 
rouaea  which  appruach  the 


per 

Unc  tiavd  In  nuking  braaa. 
nam*  siren  to  too  lighter  brouaea 
color  of  Un. 

H,  a.  1 .  Made  of  or  resembling  bronze :  as, 
a  bronse  statue.— 2.  Characterized  by  the  use 
of  bronze:  as,  the  bronze  ago.—  Bronze  axe.  see 
arcAtrtdotrioa/  mja.  under  «r*r.  Bronze  coloring,  atir- 
faee  elf  ecu  reeeinbling  thoee  uf  l.nwura,  produced  either 
directly  by  application  uf  color  to  the  aurfacc,  or  indirectly 
by  rhangeti  due  to  Uie  action  of  aclda,  ealu,  ami  coloring 
matter  sec  bronzing.  Bronze  green.  See  jrwrw.— 
Bronze  turkey,  a  large  variety  of  d.Miwalte  turkey  wllh 
dark-brown  plumage  bavlug  a  Itftlllant  metallic  lttater. 
bronse  (bronz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bronzed, 
opr.  broming.  [=  F.  bronzer  art  Kp.  broncear, 
OHp.  bronzar  —  Pg.  bronzear,  bronze ;  of .  It.  flo- 
or e>n»irr,  tau,  scorch,  sunburn,  imbrown ;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  make  brown  or  of  the  eolor 
of  bronze,  as  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

1  with  an  ancient  awordcut  on  the  cheek, 
A  browed. 

rmnsnn,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 


bronzy  (bro 


ynze  +  -y1.]  Ke- 


p.67. 


gembling  bronze :  as,  a  bronzy  appearance. 

The  Ckdndda  maritima,  which  b  found  only  on  i 
aea-ahorea.  Is  of  a  pale  trronty  yellow,  ao  aa  U)  be 
iiivtaible.  A.  Jt.  Wnttnct.  Nat. 

broo1  (brO).  «.   Same  as  brtx*. 

broo'-  (bro),  n.    Hoe  brmc,  1L 

brooch.1  (broch  or  broch),  n.  [Same  as  broach, 
q.  v. ,  Itrooek  being  the  commoner  spelling  of  the 
word  in  this  sense.]  An  ornamental  clasp  con- 
sisting of  a  pin  and  a  projecting  or  covering 


WMiom  Morrit,  Earthly  Farad  lee,  I.  414. 
S.  To  give  the  color  or  appearance  of  bronze 
to,  aa  by  applying  copper-dust  or  -leaf  to 
the  surface,  etc.—  8.  To  harden  or  make  like 
bronze;  henoe,  figuratively,  to  make  hard  or 
unfeeling. 

heir 

bronze-backer  (bronz' bak'er),  a.    A  name 
given  to  tbe  black-buss. 
Brmu+baektr  la  on*  of  IU  pet  asmea  among-  the  anglers. 

«oooV,  American  Fuhea 

bronzed  (bronzd),  p.  a.  Colored  by  bronzing; 
of  a  bronze  color;  tanned.— Bronzed  giant,  arna- 
mental  glaaa  of  dark-green  paat«.  which  haa  buen  eipoaed 
to  c-ott.mIv  e  vapor*.  a<>  Uiat  the  aurfaoe  la  irideacetil  wliett 
aeen  by re  Hoc  ted  lijjKt.  —  Bxonxed-aldn  disease.  Same 
aa  A<l<lu»n  i  dumtm  (which  «w,  under  tfUwueX 

bronze-gold  (bronz'gold), ».  A  name  given  to 
all  the  so-called  bronzes  which  have  igolden 


BtoocB  uf  the  Meroflagtaa  y.rriaS,  feast  at  St,  fVaAiacd  now  In  the 
afWa  ile  Ctunr.  I****.   iKnm  "  Diet  du  MoMlic*  FrAA^u."> 

shield,  used  for  fastening  the  dress,  or  merely 
for  display.  When  the  garment  la  large  and  boavy,  aa 
a  cloak  or  the  eccleaiaMical  ci«|ie.  the  limoch  haa  goner- 
ally  been  funnd  inaafneient,  and  haa  been  replaced  by  the 
agraffe  ur  aomc  other  form  of  claep.  Ornamental  broochca 
are  now  wont  ntuatly  l»y  vorneiL  but  were  formerly  worn 
by  bolh  aeaea,  aometlmca  on  Kite  hat  or  cap.   Alao  apclEod 

He  haa  a  wide  beard  and  Rowing  yellow  hair ;  a  green 
cloak  wrapped  amund  him  ;  a  bright  allrer  enter*  tn  Ida 
ebiak  over  nil  breaat 

Quoted  by  U*.  K.  SuUiim,  Introd  to  O'Ctirry  a  Am. 

[Iruh.  p.  cccealvl. 
Witlt  bneha  and  algleU  (if  gold  npon  their  capa. 

R.  RMrmm,  it.  of  Sir  T.  Wore.  Utopia,  II.  a 
'  'a  a  good  M  to  wear  in  a  man  ajtal  at  aU 

broochl  (broch  or  brflch),  r.  f.  [<  6ro«-*l,  n.] 
To  adorn  with  or  aa  with  a  brooch  or  brooches. 
[Rare.] 

Jlotthe 
Of  «!■•  fuH-f  trt'.m'd  I 
Be  oroocA'tf  with  me 


brook 

IT.  from.  1.  To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish: 
as,  a  hen  broods  her  chicks ;  hence,  to  nourish. 
Tlte  thrifty  earth  that  brlnjvtb  out 
And  brvodrtk  up  Her  breed. 

ranter,  Atbion'e  Eng.  U.  1L 

9.  To  cherish  with  care. 

Hoe  how  he  brwdt  the  boy.  fUtrher,  Ikindnca,  rt  I 
She  braodi  and  hi  caeca  mc,  aha  calma  at  Ml  gallien  me. 

K.  S.  Duly*,  Beyond  tbe  Uatea,  p.  I*. 

3.  To  ponder  over;  plan  or  mature  with  care: 
as,  "to  brood  war,"  Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

Vottll  tit  and  ftewod  your  aorTowa  oo  a  throne.  DryaVa 
brood8!,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  broad. 
brood-capsule  (brod'kap'sul),  a.    A  eyst  or 

capsule  in  wbich  ta>nia-beadt  tire  developed,  aa 

an  echinoeoecus  (which  see), 
brood-cavity  (brttd'kav'1-ii),  m.    A  brooa- 

pouch,  in  general. 

brood-cell  (brod'sel),  n.  In  bee-culture,  a  cell 
of  a  honeycomb  destined  for  the  reception  of 
a  larva.  The  brood -cwlla  are  eeparaled  from  the  honey- 
cclU.  generally  <HViipvlK||  11  dina*nl  o<mb. 

brooder  ( brC'der).  a.  A  device  for  the  artifleial 
rearing  of  young  chickens  or  other  birds,  it  run 
aiaU  caaenttajly  of  an  Iscloaed  nut,  where  the  young  rdnla 
arc  fed,  and  a  covered  place  for  them  to  run  Into,  wtkk 
la  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  80'  F..  either  by  meant 
of  a  lamp  placed  beneath  the  metallic  floor,  or  by  In*  air 
or  *vatcr-pipoa  carried  above  or  below  the  apace  occupied 

brooding  (brtt'ding).  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  oroorft,  r.l 

1.  Sitting,  as  a  bird  on  her  eggs:  aa,  a  brood- 
in'!  lien. 

SUll  did  the  ' 
I'nto  bb)  breeding  mate  tell  all 

WUiuun  JVeeria,  Earthly  Farwdise.  L  IK 

2.  Warming:  as,  "the  brooding  heat,"  Xreme- 
ton,  Mariana  in  the  South. —  3.  Pondering; 
thinking  deeply ;  disposed  to  ponder  or  think 
deeply :  as,  a  brooding  disposition. 

I  eoctld  cite  many  lualancea  where  the  eronaVtip  hvaaor 
...  of  our  new  people  long  alnce  cropped  oat  in  rhyme. 

Stfdman,  PoeU  of  America,  p  'Jt. 

4.  Settled;  rooted;  fixed  in  the  heart:  a  i 
urativc  use  derived  from  the  sti 
which  a  bird  sits  on  her  eggs. 


with 


(brons'lik'wld),  ».    A  kind  of 
varnish  mixed  with  bronze-powder  to  make 

bronze-paint. 

bronze-liqnor  (bronz'lik'or),  n.  A  solution  of 
antiuiony  chlorid  and  copper  sulphate,  used  for 
bronzing  gun-barrels,  etc. 

brCdUe-paint  ibrouz'pant),  a.  A  pigment  con- 
sisting of  bronze-powder  with  varnish  as  a  ve- 
hicle.  Commonly  called  gold-paint. 

bronze  powder  (bronz'pou'der),  a.  A  pig- 
ment made  bv  reducing  leaves  of  Dutch  metal, 
or  some  similar  alloy,  to  powder.  The  color  la 
varied  aa  may  be  dealred  from  pate-yellow  lo  deep-red,  lty 
italtut  dlfTervbl  proportion*  of  the  couiponetil  meiala,  cop- 
|«-r  and  sine. 

bronzewing  bronz'wing),  u.  A  name  for  cer- 
tain s|tecien  of  Australian  pigeons,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  fAop*,  distinguished  by  the  bronze  color 
of  their  plumage.  Tlte  common  brnago-wlnged  ground - 
dove.  /'.  ehalevt4'n,  abounda  In  all  the  Aiiatrallan  «p|«- 
nlea,  and  la  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  a  pound,  much 
eateemeil  for  the  table. 


A'Att*.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  13. 
[Origin  uncertain.]  A 
i  ono  color,  as  a  sepia 


bronzify  (bron'zi-fl).  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  ftroa- 

sijictl,  ppr.  broH^fjfinij.  [<  bronze  +  -i-/y.]  To 
inako  like  bronze :  cast  in  bronze ;  represent 


<  bronze  +  -i 


]  To 


brooch2  (broch),  n. 
ttionotint,  or  picture 
sketch. 

brood1  (broti),  a.  [<  ME.  brood,  brod,  <  AS. 
tVwf  (=  D.  broed  in  MLG.  brot  =  OHU.  MHO. 
frraof,  O.  brut),  brood;  with  formative  -d,  from 
the  same  root  ('bro,  warm,  heat)  as  O.  ftraiAe. 
broth:  see  6ro«l.  Hence  breed,  q.  v.]  1.  Off- 
spring; progeny. 

The  lion  roara  and  glnu  hla  tawny  brood.  Wordnnrib. 
9.  A  hatch;  the  young  birds  hatched  in  one 
nest,  or  those  placed  together  in  tbe  care  of  one 
hen,  or  in  an  artificial  orooder:  us,  a  brrtod  of 
chickens  or  of  duck*.— 8.  That  which  is  bred; 
species  generated;  that  which  is  produced; 
hence,  figuratively,  sort  or  kind. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya  a  burning  weatea,  .  .  . 
IU  tain  led  air,  and  all  Ita  ftrooda  of painon? 

Addimn,  CatA 

4.  In  mining,  any  heterogeneous  mixture  with 
tin  or  copper  ore,  as  raundic  or  bluck-juck.  It. 
Hunt. —  ft.  A  north  of  Scotland  name  for  sal- 
mon-fry— Ants' brood.  Seeao(i.-To  ritonbroodi, 
to  be  In  the  act  of  brooding,  like  a  bird  fitting  on  egga ; 


in  a  bronze  figure  or  statue. 

nt.  Ulchael  descending  npnn  the  Mend  haa  been  caught 
and  bronti/ifd  just  aa  be  lighted  on  the  caatlc  of  rM.  Att- 
gelo.  TAncaeray.  .New«oiu<«,  xxjtv. 

bronzine  fhron'zin),  a.  [=  It.  troaw* no,  bronzed, 
aunhtirnt  (cf.  MIfc  bronzinut,  n.,  bronze);  < 
bronzr  +  -tiae'.]  Resembling  bronze;  bronze- 
colon-d. 

bronzing  (bron'zitig),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  bronze, 
t  .)  1.  The  process  t>f  giving  a  bronze-like  sur- 
face to  melalM,  plaster,  wood,  and  other  sub- 
stances. Ttila  t«  ii  ittimonly  efrcttit  by  the  aitplication 
of  a  llitiild  rall^l  ckrtHMxU  ^rviuv,  u  aoltltion  of  the  cltliTTict 
(iilttnttiurUte)  of  platinum  :  it  mity  al»o  be  done  by  tile 
«•!• .  troupe  pn»-a>,  ur  by  du>tlit»  witli  a  bnutie -powder 
any  Kiirf.. .-  wlit.  I,  l.tu.  I-tii  rubUd  »  ' 
2.  A  utclallic  eolor  or 
as  of  bronze. 

By  lion  time  th.-  .lark  «liad»>-a  .-.tight  I.,  ttruw  lliegreru- 
iab,  ^ho mt  [lUlitlbi-  |....g  know.  I.  a*  hnrntiri'r. 

l-t  llioti-graphy.  |.  if.. 
BronilrLS  aalt,  »t.tinf.ny  chlorid,  mi  call.^l  t...ion,  It  t> 
iu-i|  In  tlu-  |.r..i-i  ^i  .-I  l.n.wnliig  gttti  bum-Li  mid  other 
aril. -lea  of  Ir, ,u  ■  bro|.«<-b.|Uor 


There'a  aomething  In  hla  aoul, 
O'er  which  hla  inrlancholy  n<«  en  annaf. 

SAa*..  Hi 

-  Bjm.  S.  Ci"»w,  etc.  Sec 
brood1  (brod),  r.    [<  M  K  broden,  brootl  «  brod, 
brootl),  equiv.  to  the  earlier  brcden,  breed :  see 
breed,  t  .]    I.  iitfrans.  1.  To  sit  persistently  on 
eggs,  covering  and  warming  them  with  the  body 
and  winga,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  them*: 
said  of  birds. 
ArMlyM,  aa  byniya,  fovoo,  fetlfloo.   /Nwrnyf.  /'are.,  p.  M 
Thim  from  the  rtrat 
Waat  nreaent.  and  with  mighty  whign  otiupread 
Ui.ve-like  aat'at  brooding  on  the  vast  al.y«. 

Mitl,.n,  V.  U,  1.  !1. 

2.  To  rest  fixedly  like  a  brooding  bird. 


ifilmaa,  latin  Clirlatlanlty,  IX  It 
brood-marw  (brod'mSr),  w.   A  mare  kept  for 
breeding. 

brood-poach  (br*d' pouch),  n.  A  pouch,  or 
some  similar  cavity  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 
in  which  eggs  or  young  are  received  and  de- 
tained for  a  time ;  a  brood-cavity. 

He  I  the  mate  alkkleback)  only  beam  the  brnad-imu-b  and 
alone  bttllda  tbe  neat.        Ctaus,  Zoology  (tranaX  p  lot. 
In  tlte  Entoprocta  than)  la  a  peculiar  erewf.yanieA. 

K.  A  Lanhturr.  Lncyc  Brit.,  XJJL  feU 

brood-space  (brod'spae),  n.   A  brood-cavity. 
An  egg  In  tbe  orwtf  -apaea  formed  oetween  the  body  and 
tbe  mantle.        (eepntetnrr,  Cump.  Anat.  (tranaX  P-  98B- 

broody  (bro'di),  a.  [<  ME.  •brwry,  <  AS.  tVe- 
dig  (=  Q.  frritttfl),  broody,  <  brod,  brood.]  1. 
Of  a  brooding  disposition ;  inclined  to  brood  or 
sit,  as  a  hon. 

Tegetmeler  atatea  that  a  croaa  between  two  Doo-altttag 
varietlca  (of  the  common  fowl  I  alrmat  invariably  produrei 
a  nn mgrel  that  becumee  broody,  and  alu  with  rcmarkalile 
ateadlneaa   Sir  J.  Lubbock,  tnrlgln  of  t^villaation,  p.  ZM. 

2.  Breeding  or  adapted  for  breeding:  as,  s 
brood)  bitch, 
brook*  (brak),  n.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  brooh, 
broke;  <  ME.  brook,  brok,  <  AS.  f>n»f ,  a  stream,  = 
I).  broek=  MIX3.  brok,  1>0.  brook,  a  marsh,  pool, 
=  OHO.  bruoh,  MHO.  bruoeJi,  O.  bruch,  a  manh. 
bog ;  perhaps  orig.  a  gushing  stream  (ct  spring  i, 
being  possibly  connected  remotelv  with  AS. 
ftre«i«,  ote.,  break,  burst  forth:  see'oreaa.]  A 
natural  stream  of  water,  too  small  to  be  called 
a  river. 

Spring*  make  lluk  HvuleU ;  those  united  make  ttwata; 
and;  tnoae  coming  together  make  rlvera,  which  em|<y 
thcnue-lvoa  lntti  the  aca.  Utt*. 


Kave.n  darkmut  hr\»xUd  o Vr  tile  d«-p. 


3.  To  meditate  long  mid  nnxionsly;  remain  a 
long  time  in  anxiety  ursolicitoiLHtliought :  have 
the  miml  ilwclling  persistently  on  a  subject: 
with  on  or  orer. 

Half  mad 

With  exile,  and  with  orwtf t'«y  <m  lih  wr.mgt. 

Jf.  Arnold.  ~ 


brook*  (brtk).  r.  i.  [Appar.  <  tWL-i.  s.]  To 
draw  together  and  threaten  rain:  said  of  the 
elouds:  with         [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

brooks  (brtiik),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  orooAVa,  fcrolra, 
later  forma  of  6ro«Jf.-e»i,  frrvArtt,  use,  poaseis. 
enjoy ;  of  food,  digest  ( whenee  the  mod.  sense 
of  'Ktoruach,  endure');  <  AS  ftrutviii  (pret.fctYO'e. 
pi.  brnam,  pp.  broern),  u»c,  have  ihc  u*o  of,  en- 
joy, pup.  food,  =  OS.  brukan  =  OFrics.  ftrwia 
=  MI>.  brunrkrn,  ghebrnurken.  D.  r/roririaVa  = 
Mliil.  Arttten,  use,  =  OHG.  bruMon.  MUG.  hrw- 
rh)-n,  It.  braurhen,  use,  need,  —  (loth,  brntjan, 
uae,=  L.  t'rm  (for  •  f>Mgri),en joy  ( >frugen,  fruits, 
fructnt,  fruit :  see /rait),  perhaps  i=  Skt.  a/  W"!T 
(for  'bhruji),  enjoy,  esp.  food.     See  frrttitrr. 
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brook 

fruit,  fructify,  etc.]  If. 
s  the  fell  employment  of. 


To  use;  enjoy; 


So  mot  1  tavukt  wel  myn  eyen  twaye. 

Chnueer,  .Nun  •  Priest  a  T»le,  1,  *"9. 

2t.  To  earn ;  deserve. 

Which  name  abc  braJtrd  aa  well  for  her  proportion  anil 
hji  for  the  many  happy  voyagce  ahe  made  In  her 
y'a  acrvice. 

.Sir  M.  llairUnt,  Voyage  to  th*  South  Sea,  p.  11. 

3.  To  bear ;  endure ;  support ;  put  up  with : 
always  in  a  negative  sense. 
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and  in  the  United  States  to  species  of  the  simi- 
lar  allied  genera  Phelipaa  and  Aphyllm.  See 
ttrobanchacea. 
broom-root  (brom'rot),  n.  A  root  exported 
from  Mexico  and  used  in  the 


brother 

d.}    Ground  newly  broken  up.  [Prov. 


manufacture  of  brodium. 


,  The  Rirala,  r.  ». 

LouWi.  lender  Uvo  Willow*, 
brook-flab  (bruk'flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
CyprinodontUUt  and  genus  Funtlulus :  same  as 
killifuh  and  mummyehog.  [Local,  U.  8.] 
brookito  (bruk'it),  n.  [After  Henry  James 
Brooke,  an  English  crystallograpber  (1771- 
1897).]  One  of  the  three  forms  in  which  titani- 
um dioxid  occurs  in  nature,  It  U  found  in  ortlio. 
rhombic  cryatat*  i>f  a  brnwn  or  yellow  color  to  black,  and 
adamantine*  to  metallic  luater.  JurinU*  ta  another  name 
for  the  iame  mineral.  Arkaiuite  La  an  troD-black  rariely 
from  Magnet  Core.  Arkanaoa. 

brooklet  (bruk'let),  n.  [<  brook*  +  dim.  -let.] 
A  small  brook,  hmgfeuoir. 

brooklime  (bruk'lim),  s.  [<  ME.  broklemp,  brok- 
lembe,  broklymj>e,  <  orok,  brook,  +  temp,  etc. ; 
of  obscure  origin.]  A  plant,  Veronica  Becm- 
bunga,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  lateral  spike*. 
The  American  brooklime  is  V.  Americana. 

brook-mint  (bruk'tnint),  n.  [<  AS.  brvemi»tc, 
<  broe,  brook,  +  mint*,  mint.]  The  water-mint, 
Aim  Old  sylrestri*. 

brook-moss  (brak'mds),  n.  A  name  givon  to 
species  of  the  genus  Ihehelyma,  slender  aquatic 
mosses,  with  elongated  leaves  in  three  ruukB, 
and  with  the  fruit  on  short  lateral  branches. 

brook-trOUt  (bruk'lruut'),  n.    See  trout. 

brookweed  (bnik'wed),  n.  A  plant,  the  water- 
pimpernel,  Samotus  I'alrraudi.    See  Samotus. 

brooky  (bruk'i),  a.  [<  6rooi1  +  -y*.}  Abound- 
ing with  brooks:  as,  "Hebron's  brooky  sides,'" 
J.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  li. 

broom1  (brom),  n.  f<  ME.  bronm,  brom,  broom 
(the  plant,  L.  genista)  (also  applied  to  the  tama- 
risk, L.  royi-icri),  a  brush,  <  AS.  brdm  —  Ml). 
broem  (cf.  MLG.  brdm,  LG.  braam),  broom 
(L.  genista):  see  bramble.}  1.  The  popular 
name  of  several  plants,  mostly  leguminous 
shrubmeharacterized  by  long, slender  branches 
and  numerous  yellow  flowers.  The  common  or 
Scotch  broom  It  tile  C'rtww  (Wrnwfa)  ttvfmriut,  abun- 
dant throughout  Europe,  and  famou*  a*  the  jAanta  oraurfii 
(French  jWatij*  jrtu/1)  wtdch  wan  Uie  badge  of  the  Plan- 
tageneta.  It  ta  a  valuable  remedy  In  dropay,  being  one 
of  the  moat  efficient  of  hydragogura,  and  It*  seed*  are. 
uaed  a*  a  auhatltute  for  eolfoc.  Hpantah  l>ro,;ini  iSjxtrlium 
Imjuv-wiw)  la  a  cloaely  allied  apecica,  a*  Is  atrw  the  dycra 
broom  (f/enufa  hiiarforwK  which  was  formerly  much  uaed 
aa  a  yellow  dye  ami  aa  the  haala  of  the  once  celebrated 
Kendal  RTvcn.  Hee  cuts  nndcr  (>rtfitr  and  Genista. 
2.  A  besom,  or  brush  with  a  long  handle,  for 
sweeping  floors,  etc. :  so  called  from  being 
originally  made  of  the  broom-plant, 
now  mode  In  Kumpe  of  thta  and  various  utoer  i 
and  In  the  t'nlted  states  their  manufacture 
corn  U  an  Important  hualnnsa.  A  broom  at  I 
of  a  vcaacl  indicates  that  ah*  la  for  aale  a  simi  derived 
probatily  from  the  old  habit  (»f  dtaplaylOK  i»>iutti>  at  ahopa 
and  tavcrna  —  Butcher's  broom,  a  inli-kty  llltaeeoui 
alirnb,  «iuou  oi-uWiu:  »o  calliil  from  lu  ua*  by  butehera 


In  Europe  In  awuepimt  Uielr  btneka.    Alan  called 
AoB».    Yallow  broom,  a  name  aometlinas  (Ivrn  In  Uie 
United  atatea  to  the  wild  Indigo,  Baptdia  riartoeio. 

broom1  (brom),  r.  (.    f  <  broom*,  tt.]    To  Bweep, 
or  clear  away,  as  with  a  broom. 
The  poor  old 


broom3  (brom),  r.  t.    Same  as  bream?, 

broom-brash  (brOm'brush),  n.  A  whisk-broom 
or  clothes-brush  made  from  broom-corn.  [U.S.] 

broom-bush  (brOm'bush),  n.  A  weedy  annual 
composite,  I'arOiemum  llisterophorwi,  of  tropi- 
cal America. 

bTOOm-COrn  (bWltn'kflrn),  n.  A  variety  of  .SV>r- 
gkum  rulgare,  a  tall  reed-like  gra-*"*,  rising  to 
a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  a  native  of  India..  The 
braix-ltod  jiantclea  are  inwle  Into  t<tMoin4  and  brualira.  fi.r 
which  pinTMiav  tlie  plant  is  lantrly  culUvatetl  In  the  I'ntled 
SUtca.    Tll«  aecil  In  nvl  aa  feed  fitr  cattle. 

broom-grasa  (bri>tn'gra»),  n.  1.  Same  as 
brome-graxs.—  2.  In  the  United  States,  some 
species  of  Jnilropoifou,  as  .1.  *crv>/i(ini«  and  A. 
maerouruA.    Also  culled  broom-sty Ige. 

broom-head  (br-'im  '  hod),  n.  An  adjustable 
cla-ip  for  holding  bunches  of  broom-corn  to  a 
broom-handle. 


brushes.  It  la  Minpoiieil  t"  t-e  tlx-  root  of  a  irraaa,  alao 
known  tit  trade 

broom-sedge  (brdtn'sej),  n. 
grau. 

broomataff  (brdm'staf),  n. 

stick. 

broomstick  (brOm'stik),  n.  The  stick  or  han- 
dle of  a  broom. 

broom-tree  (brom'tre).  ».  A  shrubby  compo- 
site, Baoekaris  a<y>;«tr<a,  of  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  broom-like  from  its  slender,  densely 
crowded,  almost  leafless  branehlct*. 

broom-vine  (brQm'vIs),  n.  A  clamping  arrange- 
ment for  flattening  and  holding  broom-corn  so 
that  it  can  be  sewed  into  brooms. 

broomweed  (brom'wed),  ».    A  species  of  Cor- 
ckorwt,  C.  tUiguonu,  of  tropical 
for  making  brooms.   The  «xwr  bn*jmir*M  uf 
tropica  ia  a  ctaumoii  weed.  Seujjaria  -itaWa,  of  the 
order  SrroiiAWari'aon*.  • 

broomy(br6'roi), a.  [Kbroom*  +  -y1.] 
ing  to  or  consisting  of  broom ;  bearing 
as,  a  "  broonty  peak,"  /.  Bnillie. 

brOOee  ( lirOs),  n,  [8c,,  also  spelled  brute,  bruite  : 
see  def.]  A  race  at  country  weddings.  -  To 
ride  the  brooMf,  to  run  a  race  on  noraehack  at  a  wed' 
ding  from  the  church  to  the  place  where  the  wedding- 
feaat  waa  to  lie  held.  lie  who  nnt  reached  Uie  hotue  waa 
aald  to  inn  IA*  broat.  that  la,  the  brut,  the  prize  of  aploe- 
broth  allotted  to  the  victor.   Jauuttan.   See  ftroaal. 

brOOiet,  r.    Same  as  browse*. 

Brora  beds.  See  tVrfi. 

brose1  (broz), ».  [Se.,  <  Gaol,  brotha* (tt  silent), 
brose.  Cf.  oroote,  broth.}  A  Scotch  dish,  made 
by  pouring  boiling  water,  boiling  milk,  the  liquid 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled,  or  the  like,  ob 
oatmeal,  barley-meal,  or  other  meal,  and  imme- 
diately mixing  the  ingredients  by  stirring.  The 
dlah  la  denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  lluuld  :  aa,  kt»U- 
'Twaf.  leoler  6rtt#e,  bf.f-brtMf.  etc.— AthOle  brose.  honey 
and  wldaky  mixed  toKether  In  euoal  parta.  uW  In  many 
part*  of  Soyttaud  aa  a  cure  for  liuaraei>eaa  and  aore  thrijat 
arlaluit  from  a  cukL  In  the  Uurhlaiida  oatmeal  la  aoine- 
ttineo  autatltuted  for  the  honey.  80  called  from  Athole, 
a  .llatrtct  of  Perthahlre.  Scotland. 

broso^.r.  An  obsolete  Middle  English  form  of 
bruite. 

brosely  (broz'li),  n.  [So  called  from  the  town 
of  Brotely  in  Shropshire,  where  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  pipes. J  A  tobacco-pipe. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

Brosimum  (br6'si-mum),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  ilpii- 
Citfor,  eatable,  <  ftpueit,  food,  equiv.  to  flfijua, 
food :  see  fcroiain.]  A  genus  of  Urticaectr,  sub- 
order ArbKarpeet,  one  species  of  which,  B.  fJ<i- 
laetoilentlrtm,  is  the  cow-treo  of  South  America. 

B.  Alictutrum,  the  breadnut-tree,  conunou  in  the  wooda 
of  Jamaica,  producea  nuta  which  when  roaated  are  uaed 
aa  bread,  ami  taate  like  hazel -nnta.  The  wood  resembles 
mahogany,  and  la  sometimes  uaed  by  cablnct-makera. 
The  leavea  and  young  braiichea  form  a  moat  useful  fattezi' 
ing  fodder  for  cattle.  The  snake-  or  leopard-wood,  uaed 
aa  reiieera  and  for  walking-canea,  la  yielded  by  a  apectea. 
IL  AuUetii,  from  Eritiali  Ouiaua. 

Brofunlld«j(br<>s-ml'I-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bros- 
rniut  +  -idrt'.]  A  family  of  auacanthiue  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Brosmimi;  same  a*  the 
subfamily  Brosmiintr.    Also  Brotmia'a:. 

Br08miinaj(ljros-mi-i'ne),n.p/.  [NK,  <  Bros- 
mis*  +  -tn<r.]  A  subfamily  of  gadoid  fishes, 
typified  by  tho  genus  Bronmiu*,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  development  of  only  one  long 
dorsal  and  anal  fin  and  the  separation  there- 
from of  the  caudal.    Also  Brosmina>. 

BroamiOS  (bros'mi-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Icel.  brasma 
=  Norw.  broxme,  the  vernacular  name  of  the 
Brotmiu*  broitme.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  tho  COd  faintly,  Oadula:  One  apecUa,  found 
on  the  northern  coaat  uf  Sculland.  la  commonly  called 
Ihe  rorat-  or  tudje.    See  torwk. 

broatent,  pp.  A  Middle  English  form  of  burtt, 
past  participle  of  burst. 

brosy  (bro'n).  a.  [<  brote*  +  -t/1.]  Uke  brose; 

spmifiuid.  [Seoten.] 
brotany  (brol'a-ui),  n.     [A  short  form  (liko 

cquiv.  AS.  priitcnr)  of  ML.  abrotantim :  see 

abrotanum.]  Southomwwd. 
brotch  (broch).  r.  t.    [l'erhaps  a  var.  of  tho 

equiv.  broth,  which  is  appar.  <  Icel.  brcgttba, 

braid,  knot,  twine,  =  AS.  brrgdan,  E.  fcrnirfl, 

i|.  v.]    To  plait  straw  ropes  round  (a  stack  of 

iMini).    Jamirson.  [Scotch.] 
brotelt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  brittle. 
brotelneaat,  »■    A  Middle  English  form  of  6rif- 


(broth),  n.    [<  ME.  fcrott,  <  AS.  broth  = 
Icel.  6r<«tt  =  OHG.  brot,  brodO  ML.  brodum. 

>  It.  brodo,  broda  =  Sp.  Pg.  brodio  — 
Pr.  bro  =  OK.  *6ro«,  pi.  broue*.  >  ME.  6ro«r«,  > 
E.  6rciri»,  q.  v.),  broth ;  cf.  Ir.  ftrofA  s  Gael. 
brot,  broth,  Gael,  bmtha*,  brose  (see  brose*); 
prob.  (with  formative  -th)  from  the  root  ('bru) 
of  brew*,  q.  v,]  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled 
and  macerated,  usually  with  certain  vegetable* 
to  give  it  a  better  relish.  In  Scotland  the  name  la 
aeldom  uaed  except  when  pnt-barley  forma  one  of  the  In- 
gredients. 

Oood  frrarA,  with  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and  then : 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  beat  coutorteth  nieu.  7'uaaer. 

broth'^t,  o.  See  6ratt. 

brothePt,  ».  [ME.,  also  6ret*«I  (and  corruptly 
brmlel,  brodeUe),  a  wretch,  a  depraved  man  or 
woman ;  der.  bretheling,  a  wretch ;  <  AS.  'breo- 
than,  only  in  comp.  d-bre4than,  ruin,  frustrate, 
pp.  dbrothen,  degenerate,  base,  trifling;  con- 
nections doubtful.]  A  wretch ;  a  depraved 
on ;  a  lewd  man  or  woman. 


For  nou  la  rche  boye  bold,  brot  AW  and  other, 
To  talkcn  ol  Uie  trliiite  to  beon  lvoldeo  a  ayro. 

/^rrri»fo«a*n(A),  xL  61. 

A  breUul,  which  Mlcheaa  hlgbt. 

Qoterr,  Coat.  Amant,  111  173. 

brothel3  (broth'el),  aj.  [An  early  mod.  E.  cor- 
ruption of  ME.  bordel,  a  house  of  ill-fame,  by 
confusion  with  ME.  brothel,  a  wretch:  see 
brothel*.}  A  house  of  lewdness  ;  a  ,' 
propriated  to  the  purposes  of 
bawdy-house ;  a  stew, 


broom-rape  (brom'rap).  «. 

parasitic  leafless  plants  of  the  genus  Urobanehe, 


\  name  given  to  brot-gronnd  (brot 'ground),  w.     [<  "brot,  ult.  < 
AS.  oroten,  pp.  of  breotan,  break  (see  brot/),  "4" 


lust 

Make  It  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brtthtt, 
Than  a  grae'd  palace.  Shak.,  Lear,  L  « 

brothel2*  (broth'el),  r.  (.  [<  brothd*,  a.  Ct.bnr- 
del,n.}  To  haunt  brothels.  Sylretter,  tr.  of  Du 
Bartas. 

brothelert.  brothellert  (broth 'el -or),  u.  [< 
brothcP  +  -rr1.  Cf.  bonteler.}    Ono  who  fre- 
quents  brothels. 
Gamester*.  Jockiea,  bmhtlleri  impure.  Coaepar,  Taak,  II. 

brothel-houset  (broth'el-hous),  n.    A  brothel. 

brothellert,        See  brothelcr. 

brothelryt  (broth'el-ri),  s.    [<  6ro«ei'«  +  -ry.] 

1.  A  brothel. —  2.  Lewdness;  obscenity. 

ilrotAWrjn  able  to  violate  tho  ear  of  a  pagan. 

B.  ,/otuoii,  lied,  of  Volpoaa, 

brother  (bruTH'tr),  n.;  pi.  brothers  or  brethren 
i-ent,  brcTH'ren).  [=  Sc.  brither,  <  ME.  brother, 
<  A3,  brdthor,  brother  =  <>S.  brothar  =  OFries. 
brother,  br6der  =  Ti.  broeder  =  MI.O.  brOder,  1/1. 
br otter,  broor  =  OHG.  oru<«I«r.  MHG.  bruodrr, 
G.  bruder  =  Icel.  bhklhir  =  Sw.  Dan.  broder, 
bror  =  Goth,  brothar,  a  word  common  to  all 
the  Indo-Eur.  languages  :  =  Gael.  Ir.  brathair 
=  W.  braird,  pL  brodyr,  =  Corn,  bredar  =  Manx 
«r<mr  =  Bret,  breur,  brer  z=  Oliulg.  bratru,  brati 
=  Pol.  and  Sen',  brat  =  Bohem.  bratr  =  Kuss. 
brati  (Hung,  fcardf,  <  Slav.)  =z  Lith.  brotis  = 
Lett.  brtUis  =  OPruss.  bratis  =  L.  frater  (>  It. 
J'rate,fra,  with  dim.  fratelto  =  WalL  /rate  (> 
Alb.  frat)  =  Pg.  frade  =  OF.  frere  (>  \lW.frere, 
E.  friar,  q.  v.),  mod.  F.  frere  =  Pr.  fraire,  > 
prob.  OSp.  fraire,  freire,  Sp.  fraile,  freile,  con- 
tracted fray,  frey  =  OPg.  freire,  Pg,  frei,  used, 
liko  It.  frate,  fra,  as  an  appellation  of  a  monk, 
the  Sp.  word  for  'brother'  in  the  natural  sense 
being  Aermano  =  Pg.  irmSo,  <  L.  germanus,  ger- 
mane, german;  cf. also  E.  fraternal,  etc.)  =  Gr. 
toarfip,  a)piinft>.  one  of  the  same  tribe,  orig.  a 
brother,  =  Skt.  bhrdtar,  Prakrit  bhdd,  bhdaro 
(Hind,  bhdi,  bhaiyd,  PanjiTbi  i>d»,  Pali  bhdtd) 
=  Zend  and  OPers.  ftrdfar,  Pers.  btrddar  (> 
Turk,  biriider)  =  Pshlavl  birdd  =  Kurdish  herd, 
brother;  ulterior  origin  unknown:  the  term,  is 
appar.  the  suffix  -tar  (E.  -thir)  of  agent.  The 
pi.  brethren  is  from  ME.  bretheren,  brethren, 
formed,  with  weak  pi.  ending  -en,  from  brelhrr, 
brethre,  brithere,  also  pi.,  an  umlautcd  form  of 
AS.  frrofsrn,  also  brothor,  the  usual  pi.  albrvthor; 
cf.  AS.  dat.  sing,  bre ther.  ]  1.  A  male  person, 
in  his  relation  to  another  person  or  other  per- 
sons of  either  sex  born  of  the  same  parents;  u 
male  relative  in  the  first  degree  of  descent  or 
mutual  kinship:  used  also  of  the  lower  ani 
Dials:  the  eon  verso  of  ulster.  8c«  brother-in- 
law  and  half-lirulher. 

My  ijntlhrr  and  thy  uncle,  call  >l  Antonio, 

Sluxk,,  Tempeat,  i.  2. 

2,  A  mule  person  in  his  relation  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  of  the  same  blood  or  anees- 
trv;  a  member  of  it  common  fstnilv  or  race  in 
his  relation  to  nil  other  members;  in  the  plural, 
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brother 

all  member;  of  :\  part:  tilur  race.  <t  of  tho  hu- 
man race  in  gcncr.il,  us  regards  each  other. 

Jacob  told  R,u J,,  I  that  he  *aa  Ikt  lather  .  f»..fAcr  |th»l 
b.  111.  un.  k  lien,  urn.  U. 

Lcl  >«  tend  al.p.n.1  unto  our  brrlhrtn  everywhere,  that 
in.  left  in  .11  tin'  Ui.il  »f  turarl.  1  "limn,  xM.  ... 

(if  whom  »ucb  miumacre 
Make  lliey.  l«»t  .»f  lb,  ir  /.refami ,  men  ..(  wen: 

Milton,  I'  L.  XI  (tsn 

3.  One  of  two  nr  more  men  closely  united  with- 
out regard  to  pcr&nnal  kinship,  a*  by  h  common 
interest ;  un  associate;  ono  of  the  Homo  rank, 
profession,  occupation,  or  belief,  especially  in 
law,  religion,  or  organized  charity. 

W<-  trw,  wp  happy  tew,  we  hand  r.f  brotkeri ; 

for  tic  to  day  that  alinls  hi*  I.I.hxI  with  nir 

Sliull  be  iuj  <W/,.r.  Skak.,  Hen.  V.,  (r.  3. 

4.  Specifically,  ax  a  translation  ot  frtar,  u  mem- 
ber of  a  mendicant  order. 

•  nic  i"  our  order.  '  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2. 
6.  In  the  plural  form  brethren,  the  designation 
of  several  Christian  organizations,  derived  front 
the  fact  that  the  title  was  used  by  the  primitive 
Christiana  in  speaking  of  themselves;  s|iecin- 
eally,  a  sect  of  Uerman  Baptist*,  more  popularl  v 
known  as  Itunb r.«.—  6.  A  member  of  n  reli- 
gious congregation  whose  members  do  not  re- 
ceive tho  priesthood,  but  devote  themselves  to 
teaching  or  good  works;  itlso,  a  lav  member 
of  a  community  having  priests.  — +.  Figura- 
tively, one  who  resembles  another  in  manners 
or  disposition. 

I.  ulnthinl  In  hi.  work  it  rVrofArr  to  Uuo 
under.  Pruv.  ivItL  u. 

Often  abbreviated  i>ro.,  plural  bra*. 
{Tin-  plural  loriti  br*tkr*H  U  not  now  war,!  In  the  tenac  of 
mat**  children  of  the  Mini*  parent*,  hut  only  hi  llie  wider 
uir*nhtxii  of  the  word  hrvthrr  )  —  AmyclJ&an  brothers. 
Hit  Ami/ritMH.  —  Apostolic  Brathrvn.  See  *i i*>*i<J 
n..  1  <ri,  anil  Apufoltw.  Arvai  Brethren  •  rBrbthers. 
Wee  arraJJ.  Attldlan  Brethren  Sve  AttuiiaH.—  Bo- 
h»miaw  Brethren.  *ee  fuAdinian, — Brethren  and 
Clerks  of  the  Common  life,  a  lunnanfte  fraternity, 
clerical  anil  lay,  originating  In  thr  Nctlierlauda  al«.iil 
137S.  devoted  to  education  an-1  lal»«.r.  nmJ  hot  In, and  l.y 
|Kar|H'tlial  vowa  Thoiniu  a  Ketm.U  ls-|ollatr«l  to  It-  It 
■pre**!  widely,  out  heetuu..  rxtlu.t  In  III*  acvclileelith  ccu- 
tury.  There  waa  a  female  l.ram  h  of  thr  onler,  —  Breth- 
ren of  Cheldc,  foiii.ia.-m  of  r-eier  riieU-ticky.  a  Pobe- 
tnian  reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tli«->  «■  re  or- 
iranlceU  Int..  a  separate  cotnnnitiltv  In  14iT,  and  soon 
became  known  as  /.uVmii.i.1  lirrtkrm. —  Brethren  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  a  Roman  I'atholic  oi.irr.  .-oii- 
alatlnit  rhh-Hv  of  lay  in.ti,  •l.  vol.-.l  to  the  .  .im  iition  of  ili^ 
r>^jr.  r.uiioeil  In  i'raiu  e  in  10TW,  and  iwtf  nuinerou*  In 
rariout  part,  of  tho  w<tm  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
munity, our  of  the  two  purtlra  into  wlil.li  tln>  Kran- 
cUcana  were  <livUI<.l  in  the  iM-iriiininu  of  the  fourteenth 
century    Brethren  of  tho  Free  Spirit,  a  ««vi  »hnh 

ariMU!  In  tile  tliirt.^uth  « .  ntnry.  panthei.tie  In  ilo.  tnne. 
perfectloiu.t*  in  prliii-iple,  an.l  tiithtuiaata  In  praetice. 

Brelhrmi  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  ■  r  Brethren  of  tho 
Redemption  Of  Captives,  an  or  ler  of  m..uk*  In  the 

twelfth  orntury  who  devoted  theinaelvea  to  tile  reileni].- 

tlon  i4  captives  from  the  MotiamDitslana.  Brothers 
of  Chanty,  ser  rannfy  ChrUUan  Brothers,  see 
rArwfMml.—  Elder  Brethren,  lb*  maalert  uf  Trlnlly 
IToiwe  l>.n.lon.  tho  rorporation  cliarced  with  the  re*;ula- 
tloti  aiul  niana^enieiit  of  the  lU'lilh-mw*  and  hnoy.  on 
tile  fthoreft  and  riven  of  Klieliiud,  with  lite  Ut^eliMliu  "I 

Iiljota,  and  with  a  general  .iiiN'ni.lon  ov.-r  the  ll^lithoii.r 
Nurd,  of  Scotland  and  InrUnd,  ntlted  rr.ii«-i  tn ely  tln- 
t  oniiuU*l'.ner.  of  Northern  1ju1iI»  and  i)m-  llalla.t  Koaril 
of  llnl.llii      Exclusive  Brethren.   N -••  riymoutli  ItrrH 

re*..  i«io«.    run  brother*.  ml  Plymouth 

Brethren,  Plymouthltes,  a  ai  .  t  of  <  hrlatlaiu  whteh 
«r»t  attrarteu  notice-  at  I'lynioiilli,  KinrUmt,  In  1h.ui  hut 
luu  uln-re  extende<l  over  Ureal  llrltitin.  the  t'niti  .l  Matei, 
and  aiu-  ma  the  l'role*lant»  of  Kraio  e.  Swim  rlnn-l.  Italy, 
etc-  Tle-j  rei  -vnti*' all  >u  liretliren  who  U-ln  ve  in  »  liri.t 
and  the  H-dy  Spirit  a.  hla  vK-ar.  lint  they  have  no  for- 
mal ere.d,  ccL-leuajiti-  iil  onraniution,  or  oiticial  minutry, 
which  lliev  condemn  ili  tin-  canu-a  of  ««--  tartan  ilivUloua. 
Al»>  eall<-<l  /aiz-fiyiV-,  aller  Mr.  Uarliy,  oniflnally  a 
l.arrlBp-r,  aul.«*--.jii>-iitl%  a  ileiv>ini»n  of  the  cluin-li  of 
F.nirUnd,  and  Ui--r>4((--r  an  nn^.-li.t  not  touneetcl 
with  an)  ilmr-  li  to  «l,.~e  eflort.  their  <irl;m  and  the 
dirfiiBion  ol  tln  lr  p-lu-  ii>i.i  are  to  l.e  ueriUrl.  In  u 
uarrow-r  -  live  Ihe  HiirloiL  .  an-  a  hninch  ol  llie  1*1)  - 
llli.llth  llrellin-T|.  rlillll'  -l  /'l.'fluir,-  tlrrthm\  on  n....litit 
ol  til.    -t rn  IfO""  of   tl.ell  tie*,  and  |||e  .  Ictu.il elieM  of 

their  <->iiitiiiir.i->n.—  United  Brethren,  or  Unity  of 

Brethren  l''..o.«  AVnlrr/in).  Ihe  oflldal  .|.-«litlilllotl  of 
lie-  Uola-mmri  llfllin  n  an-l  of  tlielr  &ii..c»-^-r^  llie  M-> 
nonili  liretliren  -T  Vi  -mi  iiilM. 

brother  i. brunt '<'-r,;,  n.     Hearing  a  fraternal 
relation  iii  u  general  sense;  of  the  character 
of  a  brother:  as,  u  bnithr  man  or  magistrate. 
II  »:ia  then  r.-nio».-.|  ami  pUnted  in  u  rriiU'le  place  el,«« 
l-'iii  -<;le  pi  >i-l  /Viwi 
brother  ( bniTIl'.:  rl.  r. /.    [<  brother,  n.]    1.  To 
consider  or  treat  as  a  brother:  address  as  a 
brother. — 2.  To  relate  as  brothers :  make  kin. 

line  lite,  one  Mlntaue,  on.-  Humanity  ;  ,-verj-  man  the 
kinuiian  of  .  v.  ry  oth»  i  ;  nianLiiul  hrvtKi  red  in  the  oiio 
mould  of  tht  Creative  W  .,r.l 

U  II  ilo.lr.iuwn,  I  restive  Week,  p.  1UC 

brother-german  (bruTirer-j^r'man),  «.  [< 
brother  +  gcrmanl;  ct.  8p.  airwaao,  a  brother, 


Otift 

nnder  brother.  \  A  hr<  ther  on  both  the  father's 
arid  Ihe  mother's  side:  n  full  brother. 

brotherheadt  ■,bruTn'er.h«l),  ■-.   [<  ME.  hro- 

thrrlml.  var.  of  brothri  hixl.  ]  See  br>ilhrrht»t<i. 
brotherhood  (liriiTH'i  r-lunl),  n.  [<  ME.  brother. 

hmt  (usually  brtilht  rhnl,   E.  brotht  rhmti) ;  < 

brother  +  -h'ihmI.]    1.  The  fact  or  condition  of 

being  a  brot  her. 

My  hrtXlkcr  kill  d  no  nian,  hU  fault  waa  Uiougfit, 
Ami  yet  hu  punUlunent  waa  hitter  deatlc 
Who  «ued  to  n«-  for  him  1  .  .  . 

Who  «|».ke  of  f.ro(A»rAooJ  f  Skat.,  Rich,  m.,  tL  L 
The  oualitv  of  lieing  brotherlv. 


2. 


Ami  frirndahip  ahall  c 


■nibino,  aa.1  bnAktrhaod. 

U«D.  V„  11. 


3.  An  association  of  men  for  uny  purpose- ;  a 
fraternity. 

The  church  waa  a  brofArrAood  ,-  no  other  relation  M> 
lly  diatinxnialied  llie  apiril  uf  unkon  and  aelf-awcriuce 


i  dnicued  .lioul.l  Wlunjt  U.  it 


aptly  dli 

which  it 

r  uAer,  Beirin.  ol  ChrUUanlty,  p.  M9. 

4.  A  clasa  of  individuals  of 
profession,  or  occupation. 
The  6rutA<rAiK<i  uf  ChriateiuloDi. 

«»r*T,  A  Reglckle  Peace,  ii. 
The  kI.siiii 
spread  hy  a  trr.4ArrA.^Mt  of  lofty  euna. 

lt'.mf#irM.rfA,  KKCUrtlon.  I. 

brother-in-law  (bruTU'er-in-la'),  a.  [<  ME. 
brother  in  later,  broilyr  yn  laiee,  etc.,  after  OF. 
frere  en  /«y  [toil,  ML.  frater  in  lege.]  The 
brother  of  one's  husband  or  wife ;  also,  one's 
sister's  husband.  r„r  ».uie  purposes,  hoi  not  all,  the 
leital  Incld.  riu  of  the  affinity  c.  aae  on  the  dealli  uf  the  one 
wt,. a.-  inarrtaite  f.*ninl  Ihe  lie. 

brotherleas  (bruTH'er-les),  a.  [<  ME.  •ftrortcr- 
Un,  <  AH.  bnithorletiti :  s4-o  brother  and  -V<"«*.] 
Without  a  brother. 

brotherllness  i  bruTn'tr-li-nes),  n.  The  statu 
or  quality  of  being  brotherly. 

brotner-lOVet  tbniTlt'<-r-luv).  a.  Brotherly  af- 
fection. Shak. 

brotherly  (brtiTn'er-li).  a.  [<  ME.  'brotherly, 
<  AS.  brothorlie :  see  brother  and  Wy1.]  Per- 
taining to  brothers;  such  as  is  natural  for 
brothers;  becoming  brothers ;  kind;  affection- 
ate: as.  brotherly  love.  -«yn.  BnJkrrly,  Fraternal. 
The  former  of  Ibeae  worda  eiprraaci  the  more  affection  ; 
the  latter  t»  olteu  more  lorni.il  or  official. 

He  kindly  alfwlhined  one  to  am^hcr  with  In-ufAeWn 
loi.  Kom.  ill.  10. 

Who,  n..t  content 
With  falmpiallty./niferiMtl  »Utr, 
Hill  itrr.vate  .l-.uilnMi  nnde».-rre.l 

Over  III*  loVtlirrll.  .IflVfon    P.  U,  ill.  SR. 

brotherlyt  ibniTH'cr-li),  mlr.  After  tho  man- 
ner of  a  lirot her;  kindly;  affectionately. 

Willi  t 
miulil  hi 

the)  /fiv^Aer/v  adl 


principle 


lake 

.  hu 


lie 


.  lint  that  at  length  lie 
Hani,  aa  olhcrn,  wlx^ii 
loii  Im-Ioo-'  lilin. 

If^r.in.  ElkoDokuutca,  Ii, 

brotherwort  ( liruni'er-wi  rt ),  n.    An  old  name 

for  the  creeping  thyme,  Thi 
brothlyt,  adr.  See"  brathly! 
brothyt,  a.    [ME.;  origin  obsenre.]  na^, 

stiff. 

II  t>  i»er.tc  waa  brothy  and  hlake,  that  title  hli  lireat  rechede. 

J*-.r«^  .IrtAure  (E.  E.  T.        1.  POO. 

brott  ybrot).  N.  f  Appar.  <  Icel.  ftrvif.  a  broken 
iiiece,  a  fragment  (cf.  f.rofi,  trees  felli^l  and  left 
lying).  <  Injolii  (=  AS.  hrtiitan,  pp.  brnti»\, 
liivuk:  sec  bntl,  and  cf.  hmt^/rounil,  brutun.] 
1.  Shaken  com.  hroetrlt.  ri'rov.  Eng.]  —  2, 
I./.  Fragments;  dropjiitigs; 

Brottia.brot' 

typical  of  the  family  ItrotnlitUe.  now  restricted 


euviugs.  [I'rov. 
XL.  ]  A  genus  of  fishes. 


to  It.  barbnta,  n  sjm-cics  found  in  the  t  'arilils-an 

. 

brotnlid  (bn.t'u-li.h.  n.    A  fish  of  the  family 

lirotxliilir.    Also  called  briitutmii, 
Brotulld8!(bro-tu'li-dei,  [XL.,  <  l)rotnla 

+  iiiit.  J  A  family  of  teloocephalous  fishes,  typi- 
fied bv  the  g.-ims  llr-tula,  hanng  variotts  limits 

in  different  systems.  Sla-Ie  l.y  i.itl  a  fainllj  of  0;.*i. 
.(.,  c'.-i,  will.  juj.-iilar  lentrnl.  r>slur.*-l  to  one  or  two 
ruv .,  nn<l  the  ami.  in  the  anterior  half  ->f  tiic  letiirlh. 

Brotulina  (brot  u-li'tiiii,  n.  />/.  [NL..  <  Bro- 
Into  +  -iiia.]  In  tiiiiilln-r's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  first  group  of  tl/>hittinUr.  having 
ventral  fins  developed  and  attached,  to  the  hu- 
meral arch. 


tcaon 

Brotulin*  (brot-u-li'ne), «.  /./.  [NL..  <  HrMuUi 
+  -inn  . J  A  subfamily  of  brotuloid  llshes.  tyj.i- 
fietl  by  the  genus  Hmtula,  to  which  different 
limits  have  Ikhmi  assigned. 

brotuline  (brot'u-lin),  a.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  fish 
of  the  subfamily  Krntuhmr. 

H.  a.  Pertaiuing  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Iirotulintr  or  Brotututtr. 

brotuloid  (brot'u-loid),  ».  and  a.  I.  ».  Sam* 
as  brotntiii. 

TL  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  HrntutidtT. 
brotnlophidid  (brot-O-lofi-did),  ».    A  fish  of 

the  familv  HrotuloyihuluUr. 
BrotnlopnididJB  (brot'0-l<>-fld'i-de).  ».  /«'. 
[NL.,  <  7lr>>tuh>phi*  (-;.«<</-)  +  -i.fir.  ]    A  family 
of  OjihUlioutea,  represcntej  by  the  genus  Brit- 
Mojihi*,  and  including  ophidioids  with  subbra- 
chial  (or  thoracic)  ventral*  reduced  to  simple 
filaments,  and  the  anus  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  length. 
BrotulophiB  (bro-tu'16-fis),  n.    [NL.,  < 
+  Or.  ft^if,  a  serpent.']    The  typical  ge: 
the  family  lirotulaiihiduUT,  having  the  i 
of  Bmtula,  but  still  more  elongate  and  i 
like,  whence  the  name, 
bro  ton  (brO'tus),  «.    [Cf.  E.  dial,  nroff*.  frag- 
mcnts,  leavings,  droppings,  ult.  <  AS.  orrofua 
n),  break:  see  brifl,  ^n-off.]  Home- 


tuuig 


gratuitously;  an  additional  u 
ber  or  quantitv  thrown  in:  same  as  Itujnutppe: 
used  by  negroes  and  others  about  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

brouchant,  a.   Same  as  broehant. 

broudt,  browdl,  e.  t.  [ME.  /;ro«/to»,  RrrnroVa, 
etc.,  also  brotden,  etc.,  variants  of  bratden,  etc, 
braid:  s©o  bra.,0,  and  ef.  brm<l,  broker.]  1. 


,  brHdeJ]  la  a 


To  braid. 

Hire  yulwe  hecr  waa  fceoinf/rf  [r»r. 
treaae, 

hyhvodc  lure  bsk,  a  yerdc  Vmt  I  gesae, 

Caawrr,  Knlglit'a  Tale,  L  W. 

2.  To  embroider. 

Whit  waa  hire  amok,  and  broicdid  al  liyfore 

And  eek  Is  hind  <si  hire  coler  ahoutc 

<lf  role  hlak  dlk.         TAaueer,  Miller  .  Tale,  I  tS. 

broaden,  browdert,  r.  *.  Variauts  ..f  broider. 

Where'er  you  .p) 
Till*  bnnrJertd  belt  with  rliarartrn.  tl.  I. 

It.  yoiun.n.  Sad  shepherd,  11  L 

brouderyt,  n.    A  variant  of  broidery. 

broudingt,  browdingt,  n.  Embroidery. 

HarucM  .  .  .  wntuahl  an  weel 
lit  eoldainlthrye.  of  fcmtnfiivj,  and  of  ,ireL 

rAaiJeer.'Knij;lit  »  laic,  1.  1(40. 

brouette  (brO-et'),  ».  [F..  a  wheelbam^w,  also, 
in  contempt,  u  carriage,  formerly  also  a  sedan 
chair;  ult.  <  LL.  birota :  see  baronehe.]  A 
small  two-wheeled  carriage. 

brough1  (broch),  n.  [Also  brnoh.  a  var.  of 
burgh,  burrh,  for  borough  :  see  borouph^.]  1. 
A  borough. — 2.  A  fortified  place.  Compare 
broitijh-.    [Scotch  in  both  sense*. ] 

brougb.'-'  (broc'h),  n.  [Also  brugh.  br.u/h,  nr.*-*. 
and  Iihhj,  bttrrotr;  supposed  to  Ik-  a  particutar 
use  of  brought,  bnrg,  for  borough*,  a  fortified 
place;  but  in  Ihe  sense  of  'circle.'  'hulo.'.-f.  Irxr- 
roir-,  ».,4.]  1.  An  ancient  circular  building  or 
round  tower  such  as  exist  in  Scotland  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  Burs  i>f  Mmias  it  a  circular 
t.iitl.lliijl  41  hs-t  IiIkIi  :  ll»  walls  whfc.  li  are  .loni.u ,  will,  a 
ya.-aiit  .psv  v  I- to . .  ti  Hi. m.  <Ilinlnli.il  fn-in  U  fcrt  la 
wlitth  at  the  las-  to  s  fc.  t  at  tin-  i-illnlllit  and  lnd>».  a 
i-eotriil  ar.a  ;  the  .t.»ir  t.  7  L  et 
in.  older  t  lun.  tin  Scandinavian 
.lute  allies,!  front  tin-  l.ion/e  a«ve 

it.  An  encampment  of  a  circular  form ;  a  ring 
fort.  Also  called  I'eeht's  [I'trt'i]  htium  or 
1'ttht'ti  cantlr. —  3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  one 
of  the  two  circles  drawn  around  the  tee. — 4. 
A  hu/v  circle  around  the  sun  or  moon,  con- 
siiler.il  as  a  presage  of  a  change  of  weather. 
[Notch   in  all 

senses.] 

brought,  ».  An 

••iwoietc  speii- 
brough&m  <  t'r*">'- 
ntn  <>r  Viriinil,  ». 
[After  the  first 
Lord  /trough- 
<jm.]  A  four- 
wheeled  close 

carriage,  with  one  or  two  horses,  and 
to  carrv  either  t  wo  or  four  iiersons. 
brought  (brot ).   Preterit  and  pant  participle  of 
bring. 

brouilleriet,  «.    See  broilery. 
brOUkt,  r.  t.    An  older  form  of  brook?. 
brouset,  r-    See  to-iiiie. 
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Broussa  wars.  S^'  i»»tury. 
Brousaonetia  (bro-ftrv-ne/shiji),  n.    [NL.,  after 
M.  Brouanontt  or  Brotuuounrt,  a  French  natural- 
let  (1761-1S07).]    A  genua  of 
plants,  of  t  wo  or  three  speeies, 
natural  order  Urtiractir,  nearly 
allied  to  the  mulberry,  natives 
of  eastern  Asia  and  tho  Pacific 
islands.  The  paper-mulberry  (IJ 
ps/ci/cra)  and  ft.  Hinny/fri  art. 
vatcd  In  I'hlna  and  Japan,  where  the 
bark  of  the  young  ah.n.u  l»  the  i-Jili-t 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
From  the  hark  of  the  pnprT-mullwrry 
t»  also  made  tho  tap*-<  loth  extra- 
afrcly  used  throughout  Polynesia. 

it,  m.  andr.  See  emir*- >. 
(broil),  a.  [<  MK.  rVotrf, 
brnice,  <  AS.  brii,  pi.  ftriii/, 
erWd,  eyebrow,  also  eyelash, 
=  ONorth.  bruu  =  (with  nu 
appar.  formative  -n)Ieel.  firSii, 
Old!  |>I.  brfnn,  =  Sw.  Ban.  bryn  (> E.  orinc2,  q.  v.) 
(cf.  G.  braune,  below),  eyebrow;  eloselyrelated 
to  ME.  brctc,  brrotr,  ferry,  ire,  bra,  bro,  etc., 
eyebrow.  <  AS.  brtftc,  brrair,  also  brig,  eyelid 
(used  differently  frora  bru),  —  OFries.  b'rf  in 
ag-bre,  eyelid,  =  OS.  brdba,  brdica  =  MI>. 
brattice,  l/rouice.  eyelid  (I).  irrnkbraauir,  eye- 
brow), -  OHO.  fcrdiM,  MPTO.  fcrtl,  ftrdtre,  0. 
lirane,  also  braune,  eyebrow,  =  led.  onj,  evclid, 
=  Gael,  frrd,  eyebrow.  =  Bret,  abrant,  eyebrow, 
=  <>Bulg.  bruri,  i/bruri  =  Sen*,  'irr,  oferrn  = 
Boheru.  brwi,  nbrvi  =  Pol.  oTerr  =  Hubs,  bran 
=  Iiitli.  brurus,  eyebrow,  =  Or.  uOorc,  eyebrow, 
=  Peru,  nora  =  Zend  o-nu/  =  Skt.  bh'ru,  eye- 
brow; ef.  Ir.  Gael,  abkra,  evelid.  Perhaps  re- 
lated to  brar,  rV«v>.  q.  v.,  anil  tilt,  to  E.  bring*  1.] 
1.  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye,  forming 
an  areh  above  the  orbit. — 2.  The  arch  of  hair 
over  the  eye;  tho  eyebrow. 

Yiwir  Inky  tunes,  your  black  tllk  hair. 

Shak  .  A*  you  like  it.  liL  6. 

8.  The  forehead. 


by  inipu- 


'n-ysi  torn  found  th»t  It  was  not  quite  no  easy  to 
the  pnsid  ami  powerful  lunula  i>(  England  in 
hall,  a»  to  intimidate  barrlstcra  wlwse  bread  Jr. 


tkaiUor, 


till  have  StlM-l  Up. 

c>'A.i 


in  thy  trmr. 
*.,  1  Hea.  IV., 


a  a. 


4.  The  general  expression  of  the  countenance. 

Hv  tidd  thrin  with  a  malstrrly  Rnnr.  that  by  Uil*  act  Iw 
had  ohllgd  them  above  »ha«  tbry  ha.1  J«m  J. 

ir./(un,  Ktk..wk1a<U«,  v. 


th  cofltrmirtuotu  brotr. 

Miltmi,  I'.  U,  ir.  SV,. 

6.  In  rntom„  that  part  of  an  inseet's  head  which 
lies  between  the  clvpeug  and  the  vertex,  gen- 
erally juat  above  tfie  anteiime.— 6.  The  eilge 
of  a  ateep  plnee;  the  tipper  portion  of  a  slope: 
•8,  "the  brt'tc  of  the  hill,"'  Luke  iv.  13>.—  7. 
In  England,  a  fringe  of  eoppice  adjoining  the 
hedge  of  a  fielil. — 8.  In  coal-mining,  an  under- 
ground roadwav  leading  to  a  workiiig-plncf, 
driven  either  to  the  rise  or  to  the  dip.  Urn. 
toy.  [I>eicestershire.  Eng.]— 9.  \aut.,  an  old 
name  for  an  inclined  plane  of  phinka  from  the 
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brow-ajJUO  (brou'a'gu),  «.    Frontal  neuralgia. 

Browalua  (br6-walri-li),  a.  [From  J.  lirtncall 
(1707-35),  bishop  of  Abo  in  Finland.]  A  genus 
of  South  American  herbaceous  plants,  natural 
order  Scrnpliulariac*n;  Home  sjieeiea  of  which 
ar.-  cultivated  fur  ornament. 

brow-antler  (brou'unf  ler),  «.    1.  The  tlrat 
spike  that  grows  on  a  deer's  head.— 2.  The  first 
branch  or  tine  of  an  antler,  overhanging  the 
forehead.    See  antler. 
Also  called  brow^tnag. 

brow-band  (brou'band),  «.  1.  A  band  or  fillet 
worn  round  the  brow. —  2.  In  nuiMlrry,  a  band 
of  a  bridle,  headstall,  or  halter,  which  passes 
in  front  of  the  horse's  forehead,  and  has  loops 
at  its  ends  through  which  pass  the  cheek-Ktrupa. 

browbeat  (brou  bet.i,  r.  /. ;  prut,  brwrlttat,  pp. 
Itnncbtuten,  ppr.  briiirbntting.  [<  brow  +  brat.] 
To  depress  or  bear  down  with  haughty,  stern 
looks,  or  with  arrogant  speech  and  «J 
assertions;  in  general,  to  bear  < 
deuce. 

lie  UHTn-r"1 
brumal  ' 
Uirlr  owt 

(•enJrJ  on  hl»  favor,  or  l.rixmera  «hi«r  n.  tk«  wrrr  at  hla 
mercy.  StitraHtap,  Hint.  Kn«t.,  vU 

Mr.  Neikcr  .  .  .  wan  tirmehraten  auJ  iutiioiJatrJ. 

J*ftr**n.  I'om'Bp'iilJt'ilor,  It.  4*6. 
■-Syn.  To  ovrrbrar.  Iiuolt.  bully,  hector. 

browbeater  (brou'lH.'ter).  a.  One  who  brow- 
beats; a  bully.  HVirrca. 

brow-bound  (brou'lK>uiid»,n.  Crowned;  hav- 
ing the  bead  encircled,  as  with  a  diadem. 
[Poetical.] 

Bi  u»r  (KiunJ  Willi  tile  oak.  Skat.,  Cor.,  II.  Z 

A  uaren,  wlUi  Mirarlliy  rliei-ks  anJ  ImjM  black  eye*. 
Rrotr  *Htu*ul  « Ith  hlinilntf  a"M.  rrnn.veoi.  Kair  iVoinen. 

browdt,  r.  t.    See  broutl. 

browden  (brou'dn),  ]>.  a.    [<  ME.  brovdi-n, 
brouden,  etc..  pp.  of  braiden,  brcidrn,  etc.,  move, 
draw,  auatch.  pull,  etc.:  see  braid*.]    1.  Anx- 
ious; fooliahlv  fond.— 2.   Vain;  conceited. 
[Pn.v.  Eng.] 
browdert,  r.  t.    See  broudtr. 
browdingt,  *.    See  branding. 
browest,"browigt,  w.    Ree  Itmeu. 
browlea8(brou'li  «),a.  [<  6r»ir  ■*-  -/<*».]  With- 
out shame.  [Kare.] 
So  ImmUtt  »m  tllta  tlrretl'  lL 

/,  Uf«>  of  Mahomet,  p.  St. 

brown  (broun).  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  brairn,  brtnm, 
brim,  <  AS.  brut)  =  oFries.  briiM  —  I),  frraiii  (> 
E.  fcrafa,  q.  v.)  =  MLG.  brin  =  OHG.  MHti. 
hruu  (>ML.  bruHtis,  >  F.  l'r.  brun  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
bruno,  brown,  >  F.  bmnir,  etc..  burnish,  >  E. 
burnish,  q.  v.  ),  G.  braun  =  let  I.  brunn  —  Sw. 
fcraN  =  Dan.  fcran  =:  Lith.  bruno*.  brown,  =<ir. 
•^iituc,  brown,  in  e/.n™;,  o^i  riy,  a  toad  (cf.  h. 
mbrtu,*  toad,  <  ruh<  r,  red.  reildUh);  with  for- 
mative -a,  <  V  *ftr"  —  ^kt-  'bhrn,  redllpl.  in 
Ski.  Imbhiu.  riHldiKli-browu,  as  «ubi.t.  a  beaver 
(seefwrir.  i  l);  ef.  I,.  J'urru*,  duakv.  black.]  I. 
a.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  color,  inclining  to  red- 
ness or  yellowness, 
t'rr.uii  h,,  a  an,  tin  J  line,  ami  ruimh  of  licrr.  more  Uian 
.Vrr(„.(E.  KT.  S.MM. 


Brownlan 

alcoliol,  anJ  ariila.  anJ  ran  ln<  uanl  In  Jyrhig  _  Antworp 
brown, a mlor  iihkI  t>)  artlau,  niailn  by  m;>lii|i  aaphaltiuu 


«tlh  a  ilryiiutoil:  IUUiiih  ii.-  archil  brown,  a  ciaat  tar 
r  iia^l  in  .lyeliiii  -  Bismarck  Drown.  San*  a»  ii*c 
,     Caledonia  brown.  »  iJinomt  used  by 


»ru*ta  In  oil-uainuiVk.'  it  »•  a  nativu  earth  of  Eiwlaii.l, 
ami  l«of  anoraiiKr  ruaact-brown  cohir.—  C~~ 


u«-l  by  artl<ta  In  "II  iialntlna-,  uuuU-  turn  *  »|*vk»  ...f 
1-11  -rarth  n.iitaliclnu  nwrwanrac,  fonnJ  ihhi  <  «|.|.n4it,  In 
Ireland ,  —  Oaaael  brown,  a  plifment  ».-iy  nlmllat  b.  Van- 
dyke btr-wn  (whieh  l«-lu»)i_ciie«tnut-brown.  In 
mal-tar  color*,  a  kind  of  mari-.n  (»hb  h  a«  It  .-««  U. 
dyr.l  on  ulk,  cotton,  and  wixd.— OJnnajnon-brown. 

Same  aa  /Jtrmtlrnr  flrunii.— Patt  bTOWn,  n  c«al-lar  .mI-w 
brown.'ia^llim'T^puri'aVrt 

of  in.taaunni  ryanidc  on  iih  rli  acid.  It  fomn  l-roonUh- 
t.  J  uyiulllnr  ».ali  »,  wlj.  li  an'  im-n  by  nlliitiHl  llnbt. 
It  U  ixilubUi  In  bot  wal.-r  ai*l  abobol.  thinji  n  i.ry  diip 
vbdi  t-n-d  ndor,  When  dry  It  «x|iloJct  very  na<lll).  ami 
Is  therefore  kept  in  the  fonu  of  a  |uute  to  alibh  alici  tlu 
I.  added  In  orJrr  to  keep  It  n».ii«,- Havana  brown,  a 
inal-tar  color  almllarto  phenyl  hrnwn,  aanl  to  i*i»lii..Ton 
a..»d  brown  i«lors  faat  to  tlie  llaht  —  Ivory-brown,  a 
plament  the  *anio  as  hone-hrown.  tjrrpt  tlial  Hory  la 
•ulwtttuted  f.*  I»ini'.  — Laather-brown.  fame  a«  j^miii 
t>r»ieM. -Madder-brown,  a  brown  dye  .|rnv,-.|  fiom  ea- 
tcclin  and  w.Tkr.1  aith  madder  cil 


brown.  Same  a*  j.AeniWeiw 
I  In  dyclna 
nianiranotia 
dlmu  hypocblontr  ami 


natcd  w 


pn«l 

rlth  I 


da*"  hy  paaatna 
ehloriJ.  OirolM 


the  i  i.tion,  Imi^iTj. 
•  a  1  • 


arttata'  pigment,  prrparrd  by  cali  lnllia  a  lilliturcof  mil 

'  ■  oft 
i  y. 

ealctulng.    It  may  lie  termed  an  artlllcial  ocher,— 


phate  of  Iron,  alum,  and  |N>tjuih.  Ita  color  varb**  thO'llch 
brown,  yellow,  ami  red,  acconlliw  to  tlw  heat  employed  In 


brown,  a  coal  tar  color  naed  in  dyrliix. 
U  cmiplei  and  unknown. 


Ita  compoattlon 
It  l»  prepared  by  trratfns  plie- 
with  a  mixture  of  tulptiurir  and  nitric  acid,  and  ia 
nioatly  uae.1  in  dyeinj;  leather.  Abo  called  I'nthfi  ttn-.tm, 
Ph«nyl«n»  brown,  a  coal-tar  color  u»eJ  In  dyeing.  It 
U  tl»  hydniclilorid  of  triuuildoaioUnreiie  ami  in  uarj 
mi  wool,  cotton,  awl  Irattier.  Alfj  called  /Voo«<i/-cjlc  hi oirn, 
raneuV-Aroicn,  ci'inwroioafrrrnni.  Manebrarr  i-noen.— 
Prussian  brown,  a  pUiUH'nt  o»ed  byartUtv  tm-parol  by 
calcluina  an  nlutuiuom  Pniaaiau  blue,  fomiini,' 
J  of  aewi 


hy  art 

blur, 

pound  of  ftcauuioxid  of  iron  and  alumina.  It  la  oraiitic- 
hrown.  and  resembles  burnt  sienna,  but  is  not  so  rich  In 
tone.  -  Purple  brown,  a  ldirment  ciaupooed  of  oxld  of 
Iron.  It  I*  sometimes  called  nmroroi  oxi't/.  Rcaorcln 
,  a  coal-tar  odor  uae,|  in  dyelna,  obtainej  by  cum- 
a  dlasn-rompnatij  with  n-sorcln  In  the  ordinary- 
way,  and  si  ting  on  the,  aao-coinpcwnd  fonnrd  with  some 
other  duwo-coiupoond.  teal  brown,  a  n<  h.  <lark  hi 
S*e  smi-oroirn. —Small  brown,  a  xarlety  of 
blr«l  Jiaper  in  which  lhr<  drslKli  consists  of  small  I 
spots  or  slw-lls,  Spanish  brown,  an  interior  pd 
OHisUtlnu  of  a  highly  adultrratiil  dark  oxld  of  in*.  It 
la  nse.1  to  Mine  extent  ns  a  prtiollu:  fialnt,  but  chielly  by 
niosons  to  oiior  niortar. —  Spirit- DTOWn,  in  <^vrt,rll,  a 
c«d..r  oMained  l>y  treatlnif  material  dyed  yellow  from  biitk 
wltli  peai  liui.kl,  l.tiraiHKl,  and  aliuu.  Vandyke  brown, 
an  tm|iortiitit  brown  pigment  used  Isith  by  artists  ami 
tboqwr-|ialliteTs.  It  is  a  specie*  of  14-at  or  Ibrtiite.  of  u  very 
dark,  semi  transjMirent,  rcddlsh-brown  ii>lor.  -  Verona 
brown,  a  pigment  n*«J  by  artists  in  oU-palntlng.  It  la  a 
cab  Incd  f.i-rugiiious  earth,  of  a  reddish  brown  t«ir. 
brown  (broun).  r.  [<  ME.  frrounui.  <  AS.  bru- 
n Kin,  become  brown  (=  OHG.  bruneu.  MUG.  bri- 
ii urn.  make  brown),  <  6r«M,  brown:  sc 
a.  1  I.  intrann.  To  become  brown. 
11.  frnna.  To  make  brown  or  dusky. 

A  tnii. bllng  twlbilit  o'.r  tin.  welkin  moves, 

fJ'  <"  tlw  .Urn  v„id  and  dark.  n<  dc.  - 

J.  fine/,,..-.  I  . 

Specifically    (it)  To  produce  a  brown  coi'-r  in  In 
hi  heal,  as  of  ne  at,  brta'l.  eti-..  to  that  of  a  lll>'  I 
or  ti^aslliig.  or  of  the  skin  to  Hint     the  pom. 
brown  bintcr  to(artlcli  s  of  iron,  ai  gun  lwrr»-l- 
brownback  (broun'bak),  a.    1.  A  nattii 


:x|s'isuri; 
roasliik? 
'■'  um-  a 
ete.X 
f  tho 


Brown  atrophy,  bread,  holland,  etc.  See  the  m.mu. 

Brown  hematite,  brown  iron  ore.  »  as  lim^ 
nii>.  Brown  madder.  See  wm/./f-.-  Brown  mix- 
ture, a  cough  inixtun-  coiitainlng  camphoratr,!  tincture  of 
opium.  u|i,r..f  antimony,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  other 
leas  Important  liurredU  nt«  :  the  inlsturu  ulicyrrhine  com 

rn  ocher.  Sec  .x-n-  r. 

;  made  fn^in  Arignou 
,  Vtlvr,  from  uuen  llron- 
II  I.  soruelimes 
!,a  vnncty  id  tin 
I.  fcathcrsoftl,,- 

,.ock  are  bright -nd  sliadlng  off  to  h-roou  yellow,  nnely 

H..W,  rich  red  the 
«  or  l«rs  and  Ull 
.  the 


red-breaslisl  anipe,  Marr»rhamiihnx  i/ri»irs.— 
2.  A  name  of  the  great  marbled  | 


l  of  the  phaniia.  oihila.  I__ 
Own  pink,  mi  artist.-  pl.in.  lit  I 
tierric»lA'A'im«"«  oi/ccri.n.o).  or,  lndl 
Ihii  blbr  is  not  ...  tugltl.. 
'  .(••  •on...  -Br 
1  In  which  Hie  I 


shore  or  the  ground  to  it  ship,  to  facilitate  entry 
und  exit.  In  this  s.  n«e  also  spelled  brough. — 
10.  In  a  saw-mill,  an  incline  up  which  logs  are 
drawn  to  be  sawed. — 11.  [Alio  written  bnf>: 
taken  as  a  particular  use  of  ftroir.  "an  ill  brov" 
being  then  orig.  a  froxvning  or  unfavornldo 
look;  '"nne  brvir."  no  (se.  favorable)  look  or 
view.]  View:  opinion:  in  the  phrases  an  ill 
broir,  an  unfavorable  opinion;  mie  ftroir,  no 
good  opinion.    [Scotch.  J 

flut  thir  riditigs  ami  wappeiuhawings,  mr  Ir.ldy.  I  hac 
sue  bmo  of  Ibem  ava.  .So  ff.  Hid  Mortality,  ill. 

Bent  brow.  <«>  An  archf.i  ev.  brow,  (M  A  wrinkled  it 
knit  brow  —  To  knit  the  brows,  to  frown. 
BW  (brou),  r.  t.    [<  fcroar.  a.]   To  form  a  brow 
■  elevated  border  to.  [Uaro.] 


bright  r..'l  i 
■trl|ie.|  with  black,  the  back  i 
tsriniark's.  ..  .  ..... I  ,r|.i,  and  wi 

blnck  the  l.|>  *.t  ami  lnwer  |xsrt.  "f  the  b.»iy  bhu  k,  t 
.  hailng  l.p.wn  shaft,  and  a  sliuht  lacing  of  I 
lor.    The  hen  Is  plain  black.  "Ith  hackle. feath. 


»«  firfoil. 

brown-bessdiroun'bes).  n.  [Said  to  be  formed 
in  punning  imitation  (Srti  for  UiU}  of  brnw-H- 
bitl,  the  old  weapon  of  the  English  infantry.] 
A  name  given  to  the  regulation  bronzed  flint- 
lock musket  forrnerlv  used  in  the  British  array. 

brownbill  Ibroun'bif).  n.  A  kind  of  halliert  fo'r- 
merlv  used  bv  the  English  font-soldiers.  Seo 
rV<-\  'J. 

The  black,  cms  it  was 
kindof 


same  color.    The  hen  Is  plain  Mack,  with  hackle  feath. 
edged  with  yellm  —  Br  OUT!  gtlllly,  a  stale  of  lueutal  ab 
stractiou  or  tiudi(atii..u  ;  u  reicric.  [llften  with  a  hyphen.  1 
Faith,  this  foii/  ii  «ro,(,.,  aulu  not  with  mnr  bluik, 
Your  lial.lt  and  Mr  thoiigliu  ul>- t»o  odoiirs. 

It.  J>m;n.  i  *~-  Is  All.  r.d.  III.  3. 
My  companion  approached  and  startled  him  froni  ids  fit 
of  r>roic«-irii,lu.  Iritn  i. 

TO  dO  (a  1"Tsoii'i  Drown.  !'»  de»-e|ve  fiim  :  take  him  in. 
li'idl."!.]-  To  do  UP  brown,  to  .1..  thoroughly.   ;<  -..ili»j. ; 

H.  a.  1 .  A  dark  I'olorinclitiesltored  or  yellow. 
It  may  ls>i  obtaiin-.l  1  y  mixing  red.  blin  k,  ami 
yellow. —  2.  A  halfpenny.  [English  slang.] — 
Alizarin  brown,  alizarin  red  changed  to  u  brown  by  mix- 
ing ferrocyani'le  of  i»,tash  with  the  color,  which  is  decom- 
posed in  steaming  and  yb'lds  I'nxsslan  blue.  —  Aniline 
Drown,  a  brow  n  pigment  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  ..f 
aniline  riolel  or  aniline  blue  wilb  hydrochloratc  <if  uiillllW' 


nis  sometime  called,  the  fc.»irwJWM, 
the  cutting  part  hooked  like  li  w  in  »d - 
ifwhic!,  pr. 


i  spike,  and 

Orosr. 


another  from  the  head. 

brown-blaze  < broun  'bin/. i,  n.  The 
which  rise  from  the  fiirunce-flatiie  In  reducing 
zinc  when  cadmium  is  present.  They  lire  due 
to  oxid  of  cadmium. 

brown-Clock  (brouu'klok),  n.  The  eockchafer. 
[Prov.  Eng.l 

brown-coal  (broun'krd),  «.  The  variety  of  coal 
more  commonlv  named  lignite.  See  coal  and 
lignite. 

brown-CrOM  (broun'krojw),  it.  Pulse.  [Pn.v. 
Eng.] 

brown-gftorge  (broun '  jorj), 
eiirthen  ptteher. — 2.  A  < 
[l*rov.  Eng.l 

Brownlan  (brou'ai-an),  n.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  any  person  bearing  the  name  of  Brown ; 
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Brownian 

Hninnnian.  Brownian  movement,  »  rapid  oscilla- 
tory motion  often  observed  In  r,t>  tulnule  psrtlrlea  *u*- 
priided  in  water  or  other  liquid,  a*  wlkri,  carmine  or  gaui- 
bugc  la  rubbed  up  in  water,  and  tint  dracrllted  hy  Robert 
Brown  (17t.7-t8Jl\  a  iVoteh  hotanltt  and  agrkculturlat.  It 
la  *  purely  phyalcal  phwmraon,  nut  vital,  and  I*  prob- 
»M>'  eiptunM  l>j'  the  l»ct  that  the  particli-s  ale  In  very 


delicate  equilibrium,  ami  hence  eitrciunly 
the  UlshUut  change  of  temperature.   Al*o  and  originally 
called  hnuwnia  n  owe  ion  or  suoiwtweNt, 
brownie  (brou'ni),  n.    [8c.,  dim.  of  brown:  so 
called  from  their  supposed  color.]    In  Scot- 
land, a  spirit  supposed  to  haunt  houses,  parttc- 

Ulaity  farm-houses.  The  l»rownle  was  believed  to  lie 
vcr>  awful  tu  the  family,  inrticnUrly  If  treated  well  by 
them,  and  to  the  servants,  far  vboai  wliiie  the*  alrpt  be 
waa  went  to  do  nkaby  pieecw  of  drudgery,  la  appearance 
the  brownie  waa  said  lo  be  meager,  abagsy,  and  wlld- 

It  wouM  he  raay  to  trace  the  Mlef  In  6fwmfa»  ...  to 
the  tar,  or  hearth  apirtt  of  the  ancients. 

£n--yr.  Brit,  It.  *M. 

browning  (brou'nlng),  n.  [Verbal  u.  of  fcroirn, 
r.  ]  1.  The  act  of  making  orown.  rvpccMrally. 
tike  process  of  darkening  tbc  pollabcd  iurtairs  of  gnn- 
barnU  and  other  metallic  ohjeeta.  Chlortd  or  butter  of 
antimony,  called  orouriay-m/r,  In  uaed  In  the  proi^eaa. 

8.  A  preparation  of  sugar,  port  wiue.  spieos, 
etc.,  for  coloring  and  flavoring  moat  and  made 
dishes. 

Brownisra  (bron'nixm),  a.  [<  £rowtt  +  -iff in.] 
1.  The  ecclesiastical  system  and  doctrine  of 
the  Brownists ;  " 
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The  whiles  their  gotee  upon  the  brvuut  fedd. 

Spemrr.  V.       lit  «-  «A. 
l*p  hither  drlrc  thy  goats,  and  play  hy  me  : 
Thla  lull  has  bro*m  fur  them,  and  atkadc  for  thee. 

/>runVn,  tr.  ..f  t>vtd  a  Motamorph.,  t.  MS. 
The  deer  leave  tike  mountaina  and  cume  to  the  plain* 
below  to  feed  on  the  bnwgr  of  the  liirclu 

in'a  (kuftUer,  p.  G3- 


browtaJ1  (bronx),  r. ;  pret.and  pp.  Inwiol,  ppr. 
browning.  [Also  frru«r.rc,  early  mod.  E.  also 
browse,  orouzc,  brooce,  up  par.  for  "oroii«f,  <  OF. 
brotwter,  F.  br  outer  (cr.  E.  dial,  brut,  browse) 


bruise 

brtMwL  <  Or.  Aw^oc ,  a  locust  without  wines.]  1. 
A  genus  of  Cvleoptera,  represented  by  the  pea- 
weevils.  It  ao  claacly  reeetnbte*  in  general  eitpearano 
the  aikout  bucUea  that  it  la  tuualty  classed  wttb  the  avky, 
choyhem.  Recent  investigations  have,  however,  den**. 
atrated  the  fart  that  it  la  mnrh  more  eluerty  related  t-iU* 
leaf  hectics  iCkrummtidtr),  from  which  II  to  dtstlngtualW 
only  by  the  dletfnctly  pcdiinenlat*  auhnicntuiii.  AJartr 
'  small  aprciea,  now  aundlvMed  Intoeeversl  art 
iu  thla  irenua,  all  readtly  r>i:< 
■win. 


numiHTof  small  aprv 
i-r%,  arc  *>«4npTiM>d  in 
from  their  ao,uarlab  form,  aumcwhat  Darrowfng  antenurlj , 


I*r.  brontar,  nibble  off  the  bods 


■pro 


and 


However,  1  must,  without  fear  of  nffendlna,  ripreae  nty 
fear,  that  the  leven  of  that  rtstd  thing  they  can  Krovu- 
iim  haa  prevailed  aimketimea  a  tittle  of  the  forth  eat  In 
the  fc«li]iiiiL»lratlous  of  thla  ploua  people. 

C.  Mather,  Ma(.  Chrla,  I.  8. 

9.  The  Brunonian  theory.  See  AmNONaVia. 
Browniat  (brou'nist),  n.'  [<  Brrncn  +  -tit.]  A 
follower  of  Kobert  Browii  or  Browne  (about 
1350-1633),  a  Puritan,  who  first  organized  the 
body  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England 
afterward  called  Independents.  See  Congrega- 
tionalltt. 

I  had  a*  lief  be  a  Brmenist  aa  a  politician. 

Shttk.,  T.  N.,UL  » 

If  1  hate  any.  *tia  tboae  achlamaticka  that  puaale  tlie 
aweet  peace  of  oar  rhurcb;  en  that  1  could  be  content  to 
•ce  an  Anabaptiat  go  to  hell  on  a  BrovHut «  liack. 

ti&witl,  r'amlllar  Ixttera,  I,  vL  S2, 

Tlie  word  Puritan  arrma  to  be  quaalied,  and  all  that  here. 
More  were  cuunted  auch  are  now  ifrvviojfa.  MiUu*. 

Brownistic,  Brownlstical  Onvm-nis'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Browniata  <ir 
tn  their  doctrines  and  practices ;  characterized 
by  Brownlsra. 

Altout  the  tiuie  of  Goveniour  Bradiord'a  death,  religion 
lUell  hail  like  lo  have  died  in  that  colouy.  through  a  lib- 
ertine and  /trvirmafirc  apirtt  liken  prevailing  among  the 
people,  and  a  atronat  dlapoaltioa  to  dhMNMinlenajice  tbc 
K«a|i<d-inlnl>try,  try  setting  up  the  "gifu  of  private  Im'th- 
tm"  In  opposition  tlwreto.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chria.,  II.  s. 

brown-leemer.brown-leeminf(bronn'le'm*r, 

-ming),  it.  A  ripe  brown  nut.  Also  called  6rotr«- 
»hvtler.    lYrov.  Eng.] 

brownness  (broun'nes),  «.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing brown. 

brown-Bhuller  (bronn'ahul'er),  «.  [That  is, 
•hroaru-oAeoVr.]    Hame  as  browu-leemer. 

brown-BDM  (broun'spJlr),  a.  A  name  given  to 
a  ferrugtnou*  variety  of  dolomite. 

brownstons  (broun'ston),  n.  A  namcgiven  to 
various  kinds  of  dark-brown  sandstone,  in  the 
t'uited  States  it  la  the  aandatoike  from  tlie  oaarrlea  in  the 
Triaaalc  ur  New  Ited  fiaiuiatone,  and  eepet-latly  bul-Ii  a  atone 
from  quarries  In  the  Connecticut  river  valley,  much  uaed 
aa  a  building  atone. 

brown-Btout(broun'Btout'),  n.  A  superior  kind 
of  porter.    See  «h>i>f. 

brownwort  (broun'wert),  a.  [ME.  not  found: 
<  A8.  brttn-wyrt,  <  bruit,  brown,  +  aryr/,  wort.] 
1 .  A  name  of  the  plants  Scrophularitt  aijuatiea 
and  X.  nmlom,  derived  from  the  color  of  the 
stems. — S.  A  name  of  the  self-heal,  lirunella 
rulgaris,  from  its  use  in  a  disease  of  the  throat 
called  cfic  brnume  (the  brown)  in  German. 

browny  (brou'ni),  a.  and  u.  [<  brotrn  +  -yl. 
C'f.  hrwarnic,]  J_t  Sninnwhat  brown :  as,  '•  liis 
brotrny  locks,'"  Shut.,  Lover's  Complaint,  I.  K't. 

TL  a. :  pi.  brutrnie*  (-nil).  Tlie  top-knot. 
[l<oeal  Eng.  (t'omwall).] 

brow- post (brou 'post),  s.  In«rrc/i.,ncross-)M.-um. 

browM1  (bronx),  m.  [Appar.  for  'brotmt,  <  OF. 
broitfit.  a  sprout,  shoot,  bud,  F.  brouf,  browse, 
browse-wooil  ;cf.  Hp.  fcro^n,  rubbish  of  leaves, 
et  .,  bruta,  krot*,  genu  of  n  vine,  bud  of  1ri  i  -<, 
thickets.  ml)bi»li:,  prnla,  <  MHU,  hn>;,  G.  diul. 
(B;»v.)  J/rvw-i.  linnet,  u  bud  (cf.  bret.  broun,  a 
bail,  shout.  broHnl.  ii  thick  bush.  brnutUi,  browse ; 
prul>.  from  the  F.) :  et,  D.S.  br\t»tvt»,  sprout,  and 
Hi*c  hnt*h.]  The  letiilcr  shoots  o.r  twigs  of  shrutis 
and  trt  t-H.  such  us  •-tittle  muv  cut :  preen  food  fit 
fur  rstlW,  deer,  etc.    Also  s|M.-Ued  fci 


bark  of  plants,  browse,  <  OF.  broust,  a  sprout, 
shoot,  bud :  see  broictcl,  n.]  L  fraas.  1.  To  feed 
on ;  pasture  on  -,  grare :  said  of  cattle,  deer,  etc. 

EtysMvn  lawna 
Bnwmt  by  luwe  hut  Wan  a  lawna.   JTenf*,  tMe. 

Tlw  ftelda  between 
Are  dewy  freah,  bmnrd  by  deep  uddrr'd  Vine. 

Tennyvon,  danlcDer'a  Daugtiter. 

3.  To  nibble  andconsume;  eat  off:  said  of  cat  tie. 
Tlie  barki  of  treea  thou  browedet.   ShaJt.,  A.  and  C,  I.  4. 

II.  inrraM.  1.  To  grate;  specifically,  to  feed 
on  the  tender  shoots,  u  ranches,  or  bark  of  shrubs 
and  trees:  said  of  herbivorous  animals. 

Such  like  sort  of  trait,  which  those  anluiala  ereor  <f  upon. 

OUya,  Life  of  Raleigh. 

The  full  tips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  oanila 
gtnnas  palate,  the  tm*.!  cutting  teeth  of  the  oi,  the  deer, 
the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  ijUaufy  thla  tribe  for  Aroim'iM 
upon  tbclr  paatore.  I'alry,  Nat.  Tlieol.,  II. 

9.  To  feed :  said  of  human  beings.  [Rare.] 

There  b)  cold  lueal  1'  the  cave :  well  frroira*  on  that. 

SAac.,  Cymbeliue,  111.  8. 

browM3  (brouz),  a.     [Origin  obscure.]  In 

metal.,  imperfectly  smelted  ore. 
browser  (brou'ier),  a.  One  who  browaes.  Also 

spelled  browser. 

browse- wood  (brouz'wfid),  n.  Bushes 
on  which  animals  feed.  [Hare.] 
brow-aickf  (brou'sik),  a.   Sick  with  the 
ague;  dejected;  hanging  the  head. 
But  yet  a  gracious  Inlturnre  frooi 
May  alter  nature  tn  our  Imtytiet  crew. 

SucMna,  ProL  to  a  Maaqur. 

browsing  (brou'ring),  a.  [Verbal  n.  of  brovtel, 
r.l  A  place  where  animals  may  browse :  as, 
"  oro«r*»'»j7*forthe deer,"  lltncclt,  Letters,  I.  ii.  8. 
Also  6roton'tt<i. 

brow-snag  (bron'anag),  n.  Same  aa  brouj-antler. 

browspot  (brou'apot),  n.  A  glandular  body 
between  the  eyes  of  a  frog  or  toad ;  the  inter- 
ocular  bo<lyt  probably  giving  rise  to  the  fiction 
of  the  jewel  in  the  heaa  of  these  animals. 

browst  t limns!) 

'  *'  [Connected  with  brow,  a 
form  of  frrcsr1,  q.  v.]  That  whieh  is  brewed ;  as 
much  liquor  aa  la  brewed  at  one  time.  [Scotch.] 

browstert,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  orncsfrrl. 

brow-transom  (brou'tran'som),  a.  An  upper 
trausom. 

browze,  «.  and  r.    See  erosrsel. 
browzer,  browzing.   See  tiwwr,  browning. 
broydt,  r.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  braid1. 
bruang  (l>r0'iing),  n.   The  native  name  of  the 
Malayan  sun-boar,  flcUtretim  itMlaytiHU/t,  it  haa 

paU:li  on  the  breast. 


Eoropeu 


Gram-SnKtMa  I  fi.erm< 
«,egtof*r, 


the  bead  being  pttMluced  I 
femora  usually  dilated  aud 

larval  atsle  they  live  In  tlie  seeda  of  pi  ante,  eepeciall;  <4 


I  aud  in  moat 


lata- 


piece*  wu> 

brncina 
bracine, 


the  faintly  i>7wHiinoaie.  as  the  beau  and  pea.  The  he** 
often  olncrTed  tn  |ieaa  are  made  by  the  perfect  brudnu 
to  effect  Ita  escape. 

9.  fl.  e.]  A  member  of  this  genua.  (The  *nrd 
enaeaut  bused  In  the  Douay  veraloBottheBlblr.  byliwn. 
transrrlptlon  from  the  Latin,  la  several  places  where  Mx 
King  James  veraloti  has  teeaut.  caferaiaUar,  or  nshvvem : 
ttie  first  two  are  also  fouikd  la  CTkSlKHser's  revision  tn  a^ase 
place*  where  tike  Vulgate  has  erwcAur  J 

(bro-sl'na),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  brvenr. 
iaOwfl'tdn),*.  [<  JiVMiM(ap-- 
mis  of  shrub*  named  after  J.  Brue*  (1730-W  , 
the  African  traveler)  +  -is«a,  -an*.]  A  vege- 
table alkaloid  (C2HqBNj>Oi).  discovered  in  what 
was  thought  to  bo  the  bark  of  the  Bmem  ant,- 
dif.ieHterica,  but  which  waa  that  of  titryek*^> 
^ur-romiea,  Ita  taatc  la  ricuedlnaly  bitter  and  «<?>J 
and  it  forma  with  the  aciil*  aalu  which  are  a»ilttble  sitd  e*k- 
crally  cryatallutable.  Ita  action  on  the  ardntal  e^aviiuj 
la  almtlar  to  that  of  atrynhnlne,  Iwt  much  teaa  powrrtij 
blUdto  (brO'sIt),  u.  [After  Dr.  Brncr,  a  min- 
eralogist of  New  York.]  1.  A  native  hydrate 
of  magnesium,  usually  found  in  thin  foliated 
plates,  of  a  white  or  greenish  color 
luster. — 2.  Same  aa  chondrodite. 
bruck  (brnk),  a.  [E.  dial.,  also  brock;  <  ME.  bnl, 
bruke,  a  young  locust,  grasshopper,  =  Sp.  brufa 
=  It,  bruta,  a  grub,  caterpillar,  <  L.  f>rar*aui.- 
see  flmr*«i*.]  A  field-erieket .  [Prov.  Eng.] 
brucklo  (bntit'l),  «.  A  dialeotal  (Scotch )  form 
of  bricklt. 


!  aud  gtoaay  black  fur,  with  a  white  j 


and  a  long  and  rerj-  fleiilc  t.^urn,.,  vrhkh  it  Inalnuatea 
ll>t„  rece«ea  of  the  t>«t*  ..f  wild  bees,  to  r..h  them  <d  their 
l|..ur)  It  U  t«.ll)  d.inuitlcated.  very  harmleaa.  aud  f>aid 
<.f  i  hil.lmi 

brnbrn  (bro'brfl),  a.  f~Prob.  a  native  name.] 
A  tkonk-nnme  of  an  Afrivuu  shrike,  tho  /Varna* 
or  XilttHjt  brubru. 

bruchid  (bro'kid),  n.  A  beetle  of  tho  family 
llrurhiiit. 

Bruchida  (brfl'ki-de\  i».  pt.  [NL..  <  Hruchu*  + 
-«/<r.]  A  family  of  phytophagous  Colcoyitera, 
typified  by  the  genus  lirurhu*. 

Brnchos  (*br«»'ku»),  «.  fl.L.  bntchtut,  ML.  also 
brucu*  (>  ult.  K.  dial,  bruek,  a  fieldxtricket :  see 


Laaeea  aud  guusea  are  bntettt  ware, 
bruef,       An  obsolete  spelling  of  orearL 
bnaett,  a.    See  brevet. 

bmff(bruf).o.  [E.dial.;cf.W«jTi.]  1.  Hearty; 
jolly;  healthy.—  2.  Proud :  elated.— 3.  Koogh 
in  manner.    Uolliwetl.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
brogh,       See  brough-. 

bnignet,  it.  [OF. :  see  broigne .]  Same  s> 
6rvn<7»c. 

brah  (brfl),  a.  A  name  of  tho  pig-tailed  ma- 
caxiue,  Macaeut  nemextriuus. 
bruik  (brtk),  e.  f.  A  Scotch  form  of  brook*. 
bruilzio  (hrtsl'ni),  ».  See  brulyie. 
brain  (bro'iti:  D.  pron.  broin),  a.  [The  name 
giveu  to  the  War  in  the  Dutch  version  of  the 
celebrated  tale  or  fablo  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
King  merely  the  D.  brum  as  OHO.  MHO.  bn*. 
Q.  brimn  a  E.  brown,  q.  v.]  A 
the  bear.  [As  a  quasi-|>roper 
written  with  a  capital  letter.] 
brnlgo  (l»S)z),  r. ;  pret.  and  pj 
bruiting.  [The  spelling  bruitr 
bruiser  (hoc  below);  early  mod.  E.  »r*j*<\  ftr».-». 
<  MF..  brown,  broten,  brusen,  also 
hroywn,  more  frequently  lirytrn.  britrn 
also  brisscn,  brrtuen,  break,  bruise;  partlv 
AS.  bryjxiH,  break,  bruise  (to  which  all  the  ML 
forms  except  brooscn,  brosrn,  broiucn,  limy- 
fen  could  be  referred;  but  the  reg.  mod.  rcj>- 
resentntive  of  AS.  fcrjuna  would  bo  bnse  of 
'brte:e:  see  frrisrS);  partly  <  OF.  bruter,  br<*r< 
bruinrr,  bruisier,  briti>r,  fcris/r.  F.  briter.  btvak 
(to  which  all  the  ME.  forma  could  1*  referrni1 
t.'f.  brum-,  brinr*,  brr.e;<\ brazil.  It  is  not  certain 
thnt  the  AS.  form  is  reUUd  to  the  F.  form; 
the  origin  of  both  is  unknown.  Cf.  Gael,  tr. 
fccw,  break.]  I.  fra»*.  1.  To  injure  by  a  too* 
or  by  pressure  without  laceration ;  contuse,  as 
a  pliant  substance;  dent  or  beat  in  without 
hrcuking,  as  anything  hard:  as.  to  brutxr  th^ 
hand;  a  ftruiarrt  apple;  "his  Imixtrt  ahieM," 
Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.,  Prol.  (cho.). 


bruised,  p; 
la  dne  to  of. 
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uwake  which  «ss  Hi  Aprlll  hut  past. 


•,F. 


rvrb'iigtun,  iHarie  ot  Enic.  TravelL  p.  IS. 
He  rode  oner  hym  on  horsebak  thre  of  foil  re  tymes, 
and  brviued  lifm  sore  and  foulc  that  nygh  he  was  thrr- 
vrlth  slayn.  Afrr/.n  tK.  E.  T,  S.*.  111.  470, 

3.  To  crush  by  beating  or  pounding;  pound; 
bray,  as  drugs  or  articles  of  food. 

Man,  tike  to  cassia,  I*  prov  d  but,  being  oruis 'd. 

Bsoster,  Ihlcjvess  <>l  Main,  lii.  t>. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  beat  down  or  oppress;  cud- 
gel, a*  tbe  brain ;  scourge ;  damage. 

Brand  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Shak..  Klch.  III.,  r.  I 
I  will  bruit  ray  brain*  and  roofi.Dc  myself  to  much 
vexation.  AVnu.  and  ft.,  Woman- Uater,  v.  i. 

EL  iafrait*.  To  tight  with  the  fist*;  box. 

itrxtuimf  was  considered  a  fine,  manly  old  Kngtlah  cqB- 
toui.  TMttterny. 

braise  (broi),  n.  [<  bruise,  r.]  A  contusion; 
a  superficial  injury  caused  by  impact,  without 
laceration,  as  of  an  animal  body,  a  plant,  or 
other  impressible  object. 

bruiser  (Yiro'zeT),  ».  1.  One  who  bruises. — 
8.  A  concave  tool  for  grinding  the  specula  of 
telescopes.  It  U  made  of  brass,  about  a  quarter  at  an 
loch  thick,  hammered  as  near  the  gage  a*  possible.  By 
thia  instrument  the  speculum  it  prepared  for  the  hands 
□f  the  polisher. 

3.  The  name  of  various  machines  for  bruising 
grain,  etc.,  for  feeding  cattle. — 4.  A  boxer; 
a  pugilist ;  a  bully. 

Fur  do  not  nwu  driktht— 
We  call  (hem  men  -  our  hruum  to  excite, 
And  urge  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  tor  the  fight  ? 

CroNx. 

Gentlemen  were  bruiteri,  and  hvum  were  gentlemen. 

J.  Hawthorn*,  Dust,  p.  7. 

B.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  healing  bruises,  as  bruise- 
wort,  soapwort,  etc.  [Eng.] 
brnisewort  (broVwert),  *.  [ME.  brytevort,  < 
orjwrn.  bruise,  +  stwf,  wort.]  A  name  given  to 
several  plants,  as  the  daisy  (Belli*  pemnis),  the 
soapwort  {Saponaria  offlcinnlix),  etc.,  from  their 
supposed  efficacy  in  healing  bruises. 

In  the  curious  treatise  of  the  virtue*  of  berba,  Royal 
IIS.  18  A.^rl.,  f"L  7S  K  to  luellUoltvd^<^«rlrM^or^H>ii: 

ll'»K,  PrompWurium,  p.  62,  note, 
braising  (brB'zing),  <i.  [Verbal  n.  of  bruise,  r.] 
1.  Vaflax-wtirking,  the  process  of  passing  flax, 
after  retting,  between  grooved  rollers,  to  break 
the  woody  portion;  scutching. — 2.  A  method 
of  treating  bides  by  rubbing  the  grained  side 
with  a  graining-board. — 3.  In  niiuymalanij, 
the  process  nf  }ioui)ding  or  stamping  grapes 
with  a  wooden  maul  or  pestle,  to  soften  the 
skins  and  fleshy  part, 
bruit  (brot),  n.  [<  ME.  ftnif,  bruut,  brout,  <  OF. 
bruit,  brui,  F.  bruit,  noise,  uproar,  rumor  (=  Pr. 
bruieh,  bruit,  brut  =  It.  brnito ;  ML.  brugilun).  < 
OF.  frrajirr,  F.  bruin  =  Pr.  brugir,  frncir  =  It. 
fcna're,  rustle,  roar;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1. 
Report;  rumor;  fame. 
A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  king  iu 

Sir  P.  .Sufney. 


r  there 


part  put  to  was  the  fire, 

 «  were  keutril  and  lircnd  entire. 

Horn,  ,f/  l-nruwy  (K.  K.  T.  «.),  1.  IS*. 

Ala  tbr  moaU-  parte  of  Uivn  aald  abhay 
By  hym  strolcd,  hntltd  and  scorched  tho : 
Thor  not  kfte  lie  bode  o  sonic  man  that  day. 

Horn.     Partrntu  <  K.  E.  T,  K.),  1.  SSIX 

brnle't,  r.  An  obsolete  form  of  broifl.  Catholi- 
eon  .tnylieum. 

brdlee  (bro'la),  a.  [F.,  prop.  fem.  pp.  of  bri- 
let,  burn.]  In  Canada,  a  piece  of  woodland 
from  which  the  timber  has  been  burned;  a 
burned  district. 

brnlyement  (brul'ye-ment),  n.  Same  as  frroif- 
mrnf.  [Scotch.] 

brnlyie  (brul'yi),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  bruUie 
(here,  as  in  aiatoihie,  etc.,  s  represents  the  old 
.T-shaped  v ;  -iu-,  like  -lit-  in  billiards,  represent- 
ing the  former  F.  sound  of  J/-),  <  F.  Irrouille, 
a  quarrel,  etc.:  see  broil*.]  Same  as  frroiP*. 
Burns. 

bralzie  (brul'yi),  n.    See  bruluir. 

Bramaire  (bro-mar'),  »•  [F.  "(after  L.  •frrasta- 
riiw),  <  6r«»w,  fog,  <  L.  bruma,  winter:  see 
brume.']  The  second  month  in  the  calendar 
adopted  by  the  first  French  republic,  beginning 
October  23d  and  ending  November  20th  (1703). 

bniinal  (brfl'mal),  a.  [=  F.  brumal,  <  L.  f>r«- 
malis,  <  bruma.  winter:  see  brume.]  Belonging 
to  winter;  wintry ; 'hibernal.  .Sir  T.  Herbert; 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ami  In  the  aky  aa  yet  no  tanny  ray, 

But  bmmal  vhjk,™  gray.  L^ng/tUme. 

brume  (brOm),  n.  [F.,  fog,  mist,  haze,  <  L. 
bruma,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  the  win- 
ter solstice,  hence  winter;  prob.'for  'brerima, 
e<iuiv.  to  brerissima,  super),  fem.  of  fcretoj, 
shurt :  »ee  brief.]    Mist;  fog;  vapors.  [Rare.] 

And  suddenly  Uirough  the  drifting  brumt 

The  blare  of  the  bonia  bc$an  to  ring.  Long/tiLtv, 

brummageni  (brum'a-jem).  a.  [Formerly  also 
spelled  5ros«tQ'</«am,"  etc.,  corruptions  of  iiir- 
minaham  iu  England,  where  manv  plated  arti- 
cles and  cheap  trinkets  aro  made.]  Showv  but 
worthless;  fictitious;  sham.   [Slang or cofloq.] 

brumous  (bro'mus),  a.  [<  fcrame  +  -oujt.l  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  winter;  hence,  foggy; 
misty;  dull  and  sunless:  as,  a  brumous  climate. 

bran  (brun),  v.    A  dialectal  form  of  frirrn1. 

brunet,        Same  as  broigne. 

brunette  (brft-nef),  «•  and  a.  [F.,  fem.  dim.  of 
brun,  brown:  see  ftroirs.  (f.  fcursef1,  burner-.) 
I.  n.  A  woman  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and 
brown  or  dark  complexion. 

Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  thin  faahlon  to  In- 
sult the  olives  and  the  bruntUa.    ManthtWrr  (,'uantian. 

H.  a.  Dark  in  color;  having  a  brownish  or 
olive  tone:  said  of  tho  complexion, 
brunlat,  t».    [ML.]    Same  as  broigne. 
brunion  (brun 'von),  n.    I  <  F.  brugnon,  a  nec- 
<  L.  pruium,  a  plum :  see  prune.]  A 


iWary,  June  3D,  1871. 
To  riew  what  hruif  by  rirtae  got,  their  lives  could  Justly 
crave. 

A  Praiu  «/  JfurrcM  Hurt,  Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  S8. 

2.  A  noise;  a  loud  sound;  a 

Some 

startled  me  all  aheap.  UooA. 

3.  [Mod.  F.,  pron.  brw*.]  In  pa  that.,  the  name 
given  to  sounds  of  various  nature,  in  general 
abnormal,  produced  in  the  body,  or  evoked  in 
it,  by  percussion  or  succussion :  used  to  some 
extent  in  English —  Bruit  da  falop,  a  cardiac  sound 
suggesting  a  gallop.  llw  normal  nrwi  sotind  living  preoedeil 
by  a  faint  presystolic  souiwL—  Bruit  de  sde,  a  rough  car- 
dlac  mumiitr,  ftugirrstiug  tbe  Kiund  of  a  saw.— Bruit  du 
dlable (devil's  bruit),  a  continuous  huiumliut  sound  lieard 
In  thr  Jugular  veins  at  the  base  of  tbe  neck ;  teikous  hum. 
It  Is  more  freuuent  and  more  marked  In  young  persons 
than  In  adult*,  and  In  anemic  titan  In  normal  states. 

bruit  (brot),  r.    [<  bruit,  ».]    I.  <r<ins.  To  an- 
ce  with  noise;  report;  noise  abroad. 
By  Uiis  great  clatter  one  of  the  greatest  note 

.SAair  .  Mscbetll,  t.  7. 
i  fame  hath  brv  iie,f, 

.SAa*.,  1  ll<n  VI.  II.  s. 
It  is  ntarvell  to  think  what  his  friends  meant,  to  let 
come  abroad  sn.  h  shallow  naaotiinio  witli  IIk>  name  of  a 


man  so  much  ItruiUtl  fur  learning. 

M Utim,  Cliuirh-<!overnment.  I.  i. 
But  a  dark  ruiiwwr  will  U-  bmilrd  up, 
FriHn  trilie  to  trilie,  until  it  reai-h  his  ear 
.V.  .Irroifi/.  .^ilirsb  and 

H.  intrans.  To  give  forth  souml ;  sound. 
Urcuue  clarions  awake  a: 


Brunner's  glands.  See  gland. 

Brunonian  (brfi-nd'ni-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  ML. 

/fruNo(s-)  (<  brunus,  brown),  proper  name  cor- 
responding to  E.  Brown  (Bee  firoir/i),+  -ian.]  I. 
a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  person  tx-ar- 
ing  the  name  of  Brown;  Brownian.  Bruno- 
nlaja  motion  or  movsmenl  Same  as  /jmirnioN  inure- 
ment (atiich  see,  mider  HrvtcnutN).  —  Brunooliui  theory, 
a  thexjry  of  inedielne  founded  by  Or.  John  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  (1736  Sa),  aceurdlng  to  which  dls<-ases  are 
ilivlded  (uto  twoclasaes,  those  resulting  from  a«' 
alftd  those  resulting  from  an  cxee»  of  excitement 
class  to  be  treatc^lwlth  stimulants,  the  other  with 
tatlng  medicluea    Abto  called  iMiu'in'ewi. 

II.  n.  A  Rtudriit  or  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versify  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
brunstane  (brnn'stan),  ».    A  Scotch  form  of 
brim/ilonr, 

brunswick  (brunz'wik),  n.  [Named  from 
Brunswick  (G.  Braunxchwcig)  in  Germany.]  A 
close-fitting  outdoor  habit  for  ladies,  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Germany  about  1750. 
The  u|i]ier  in.rtloli  «u  mode  with  the  lapels  opi-n,  and  a 
•-••liar  like  that  of  a  man  s  eimt. 

Brunswick  frreen.    See  green. 

brunt1  (brunt),  ».  [<  ME.  brunt,  bront,  shook, 
impetus,  sudden  impulse;  appar..  with  forma- 
tive -/  (rf.  Dan.  bruntlt;  conflagratiiin.  heut  ; 
liotli.  'brunslx,  in  ala-brunsls,  a  whole  burnt- 
nlTering),  eoniiwett-d  with  hrune,  AS.  hri/nr,  a 
burning  (also  brine:  we  fcriwcl)  (=  Icel.  irimi, 
a  burning,  >  bruna,  iidvniice  with  tho  speed  of 
fire,  said" of  a  st«n<liir<l  in  the  heat  of  buttle, 
ofa*hip  under  full 
bumi-.]     1.  A 


collision,  onset,  or  attack  ;  a  strenuous  effort. 
[Now  rare.] 
Thel  n«ircrcd  theire  horse  over  the  brigge  at  a  brunt - 

Merlin,  U.  SSI 

I  must  resolve  to  stand  to  tho  hazard  of  all  brunt*  now. 

ford,  I/ore's  SaerlBce,  v.  2, 
It  is  instantly  and  irrecoverably  scattered  by  our  flril 
brsinf  with  some  real  affair  of  oummou  life.     It.  Tayior. 

S.  The  heat  or  utmost  violence  of  an  onset; 
the  strength  or  violence  of  any  contention. 

The  quiver  of  your  arguments  which  is  ever  thin,  and 
weakly  stor  d,  after  the  first  brunt,  is  quite  empty. 

MUton,  Churci-Uovemment,  L  «. 
Wo  find  the  ilirlstlan  chivalry  always  ready  to  hear  the 
orunt  of  battle  against  the  Moors. 

f  mailt,  Ferd.  and  Iaa.,  L  8. 

brunt1!,  t'.  »'.  [ME.  oraafew  ,•  <  brunt,  ».]  To 
make  a  sudden  start.    I'rompt.  Pare. 

brunt2  (brunt),  pp.  and  p.  a.  A  dialectal  form 
of  burst. 

brunyt,  n.    See  byrnie. 

brush  (brush),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  oriuac, 
bruseMe ;  <  ME.  brumthe,  brusehe,  <  OF.  erocAc, 
brore,  broUse,  brosse,  a  bush,  a  bushy  place, 
brushwood,  thicket,  =  Pr.  brosm  =  Sp.  hro:a, 
brushwood,  thicket,  rubbish  of  leaves  and  bark, 
=  ML.  fcrswtcia,  a  thicket  (cf.  MIj.  bruseale, 
OF.  brousaille,  >  ME.  bruscJutlle.  a  thicket  ), 
appar.  confused  with  brttseus  (>  It.  8p.  Pg. 
frrtuieo,  F.  f>rw«c,  >  G.  briiscJi,  butcher's  broom, 
knee-holly;  cf.  It.  brusca,  "ling  or  heath  to 
make  brushes  or  broomea  with  (Florio),  now 
a  horse-brush),  also  ruscus,  var.  of  L.  rujeunt, 
rustum,  butcher's  broom ;  hence,  aa  a  particu- 
lar sense  of  the  same  word  (from  the  use  of 
small  bushy  plants,  as  heath,  for  the  purpose  I, 
a  brush,  ME,  hrusshe,  brustJie,  <  OF.  brouesse, 
broisse,  brosxe,  F.  fVrusse  =  Sp.  brosa,  bruza,  a 
brush;  cf.  ML.  brustia,  a  kind  of  comb  (resting 
partly  {wrhaps  on  MHG.  biirste,  a  brush,  <  burst 
=  AS.  burnt,  bristf%:  see  bristle);  perhaps  < 
MHG.  bro:,  a  bud,  shoot:  see  ftrosrwl.  The 
forms  and  senses  are  involved  ;  for  the  senses, 
of.  ©room1.]  1.  The  small  trees  and  shrubs  of 
a  wood ;  a  thicket  of  small  trees ;  scrub. 

Out  of  tile  thickest  bnuh.        Sptiurr,  F.  Q.,  III.  L  11. 

11)0  country  is  alimwt  wholly  marshy,  and  cov 
bnuk  or  low  palms,  with  ponds  liere  and  t^ere.  ^ 

2.  Branches  of  trees  lopped  off;  brushwood : 
a  sense  common  in  the  United  States. —  8.  A 
tract  of  country  covered  by  thickets;  hence,  a 
thinly  settled  couutry;  the  backwoods.  [South- 
western IT.  S.] — 4.  An  instrument  of  various 
forms,  according  to  its  intended  use,  consist- 
ing of  a  quantity  of  some  flexible  material 
attached  to  a  handle  or  Stock.  Brushes  are  used 
for  applying  paint  and  similar  substances,  cleaning. 

rubbing.  lUHiothillg,  etc.  Their  commonest 
are  brittle*  and  certain  kinds  of  hair.  For 
some  |Mirfj«»cs  these  are  secured  in  a  bunch  to  a  ferrule 
at  the  end  of  a  handle,  or  bound  or  fastened  to  the  handle 
Itself ;  for  others  they  are  inserted  In  doubled  tufts  into 
holes  bored  in  a  stock,  with  or  without  a  handle,  the  pro- 
jecting doubled  end*  being  secured  by  wires  or  otherwise, 
and  in  ordinary  timns  covered  by  a  back  niece  glued  on. 
Among  the  materials  used  for  making  brushes  arc  bristles, 
hair  of  the  badger,  bear,  ami  goat,  hair  from  the  tails  of  the 
red  and  black  sable,  camels'  hair  tso  called,  hut  commonly 
Russian  squirrel),  fitch-  (skunk-')  and  horsehair,  broom- 
corn,  ratal),  split  cane,  rushea,  curoanul-flber,  the  roots 
and  fibers  of  many  tropical  plants,  wire,  spun  glass,  fea- 
thers, etc.  The  word  is  often  compounded,  showing  the 
specific  purposes)  for  which  It  is  used,  as  blacking.,  clothes  . 
dust-,  bat-,  hair-,  nail-,  paint-,  tooth  ,  scrubbing ,  and 
whitewash-brush.    See  vencit. 

0.  Anything  resembling  a  brush,  as  the  tails 
of  some  animals,  as  the  fox,  or  the  panicles  of 
broom-corn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 
—  6.  An  agricultural  instrument  made  of  small 
trees,  as  the  birch,  and  used  instead  of  a  harrow 
for  covering  grain,  grass-seed,  etc.,  after  they 
have  been  sown. —  7.  In  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines (which  see,  under  electric),  one  of  the 
bundles  of  copper  wires  or  plates  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  commutator  of  the  armature 
on  opposite  sides,  and  serve  to  take  off  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  currents  of  electricity  gener- 
ated.—  8.  In  elect.,  the  luminous  phenomenon, 
consisting  of  diverging  ray*  of  pale-blue  light, 
>lwerved  when  the  discharge  of  an  electric 


in  the  heat 
sail,  etc.),  <  -brinnan  :  see 
leu  shock  or  impetus;  a 


machine  takes  place  into  the  air  from  a  t 
ball  or  rounded  point. —  0.  [From  the  verb.] 
A  passage;  psjvecially,  a  quick  ride  through  the 
brush  or  across  country  ;  a  chaw. 

Let  us  enjoy  a  bruth  acrou  the  county.  Fielding, 

10.  A  skirmiBh;  a  slight  encounter;  a  shock; 
a  collision:  as,  to  have  a  brush  with  the  enemy. 

Let  grow  th)  sinews  till  their  knots  lie  strong, 
'  -  •  not  ,et  the  br»Ah„  of  the  war. 

■:,  T.  ami  V  .  v.  S. 
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brruah 

He  might,  m-cthiiiks,  have  *u»*\  one  ^nuA  with  thrtn, 
and  have  ylsdded  when  there  had  is-cti  no  remedy 

/fiinielit,  Ptlnnrti  «  l*rivrc*s,  I».  ISs. 

11.  An  application  of  a  brush,  as  in  sweeping 
or  diluting;  a  brushing ;  a  removal  as  if  with  a 
brush:  as,  give  my  hat  a  brush.  [Colloq.] 

Leaves  .  .  .  have  with  one  winter's  firu»A 

Fell  from  their  Urn*!™.  Shut  ,  T.  of  A.,  tv.  s. 

12.  A  pninti-r;  one  who  uses  a  brugh :  a*,  a 
brother  brush.  HalHogor  »  brush**,  optical  figures, 
early  described  by  the  Austrian  mineralogist  W.  too  llal- 
dingcr  (tTai-l-ClJ,  appearing  like  <\dore«i  brushes,  some- 
times resembling  the  ordinary  interference  figure*  in* 
%nt€rtfrencr\  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  otiserved  with  ordinary 
transmitted  light  in  sections  id  certain  minerals,  espeeially 
those  whit:h  effect  a  marked  alssurption  of  color,  a*  an- 
daluaite,  lolltc.  etc.  The  term  aUu  Includes  the  peculUr 
phenomenon  of  four  small  colonel  tufu  otwe-rved  by  sonic 
persons  with  the  naked  eye,  hy  otbera  w  hen  a  Nicol  prism 
Is  used,  upon  hioking  at  a  bright  light,  a*  a  white  cluud. 
The  latter  phenomenon  U  sunpoacd  to  lie  due  to  the  polar- 
ising action  of  the  eye  itself.  Hydraulic  brush.  Wee 
Ayiiruulie.  —  Rflvolvlnir  brush,  a  cylimlrieal  brush  anp- 
portcd  in  a  frame  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  an  axis 
by  gearing  or  idlsrr  mechanism.  Such  brushes  are  uacd 
for  street  sweeping,  anil  also  by  barbers.  —  Rotary  brush, 
Same  aa  rrrofnnjjfcruiA.  =  8jm.  10.  IUntountrr,  SJnrmuh, 

brush  (brush),  r.  [<  ME.  bruschm,  <  OF.  J>rw- 
ttr,  v.  i..  beat  the  brush  or  thicket  for  game, 
scour  the  country,  also  dimply  cross,  pass,  F. 
brnsser  (=  Sp.  brozar,  brush).  <  britsse,  brush, 
thicket:  see  brush,  n.j  I.  Irani.  1.  To  sweep 
or  rub  with  a  brush:  aa,  to  brush  a  hat. 

The  rube*  to  krpc  well  4  also  to  rVrtisrAe  thclll  rlcrily 
ISaU,,  Book  (ed.  1  urnlvalh,  ]i.  ISO 

Let  their  hcada  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  cat* 
kn.k^l  SAa*.,  T.  of  the  *. ,  Iv.  1. 

Dark  wiry  hair  tu-us-Ae»f  on  one  side. 

/ttsfirer,  rdham,  kl. 

2.  To  remove  bv  brushing  or  by  lightly  pass- 
ing over:  aa,  to  brush  off  dust. 

Though  from  off  the  Ituughs  each  morn 
We  krsisA  nielllBuoua  dews.       Jfi/ton,  1'.  L ,  T.  44) 
I  think  the  very  best  thliiK  l>  to  brush  all  the  old  Duiw 
off  the  *ta««.  ttssrurli,  IVmtliKtby,  v. 

3.  To  sweep  or  touch  us  with  a  brush ;  strike 
lightly  by  passing  over  the  surface ;  pass  lightly 
over:  aa,  to  brush  the  arm  in  passing. 

BruMd  with  the  Mat  of  rustling  wings. 

)tJlo,K  V.  I..  I.  70S. 
A  thousand  niglita  hare  brvth  d  Uieir  balmy  wiuga 
Over  thene  eyea.  Vryden. 

A.  Figuratively,  to  ruffle;  excite. 

lVn.tr  ^IIm'i  Iom  aerVed  to  br\t*h  the  alow  current  of 
Eaveloe  ontneniaUoti.  fjtvrpr-  Mil*,  Silaa  Mtrner,  t. 
5.  To  furnish  with  brushes  or  brauoheH  of  tlead 
trees  to  climb  on :  as,  to  brush  peas.  To  brush 
HP,  to  furtiltti;  iMlish:  renovate;  betice,  to  improre  in 
an.v  way  ;  make  hrtithter  or  clearer,  as  Ihe  nwmt-Ty  or  past 

know  lodge. 

You  liate  cimmlasloned  me  Ui  paint  your  >hop,  aii<l  I 
have  done  my  t>c*t  to  brush  you  up  like  your  nrlghtioiirt. 

II.  intrant.  1.  To  move  <julcklv  or  in  haste; 
rush :  as,  to  brmh  pitst  a  pernoo. 

;  .  .  .  t.eir«»i»  Int..  Iwl.  ll. 

I»taI ruction  n/rn>y,  1.  liltt. 
I  Ills  hat.  I»<  t.r,uAe»f  off  like  the  wind. 

UvUmilh. 

V,l 

."AyliitrrVneld. 

2.  To  move  or  »kim  over  with  a  blight  contact, 
as  a  brush.  Itryitrn. 

TV 
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brushing  (brush'ing),  p.  a.  Brink;  rapid:  as, 
a  brush. h<i  gallop. 

brushing-machine  ibnigh'itig-m»-Hh*ii'),  n. 
1.  An  »]i]wn«tus  fur  removing  the  dust  from 
hats,  or  for  laying  the  imp.— 2.  A  machine 
having  a  cvlindrical  brush,  used  to  lay  the  nap 
on  cloth  after  shearing. —  3.  An  apparatus  for 
removing  the  dust  and  fuzz  from  wheat.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  brushes  and  a  blaBt  of 
air  for  blowing  away  the  dust  and  refuse. 

brushlte  (brush 'it)." a.  [After  l'rof.  Hrush  of 
Vale  College.]  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  cul- 
ciutn  found  in  the  guano  of  Aves  Islands  and 
Sombrero  in  the  West  Imlies.  in  slender  uiouo- 
clinic  crystals  of  a  pale-yellow  color. 

brush-jack  (bruah'jak)," ».  A  hand-tool  for 
holding  bunches  of  brushwood  while  binding 
them  into  mats  or  fascines  for  use  in  embank- 
ments, etc. 

brushlet  (brush'lot),  a.    [<  brush  +  dim.  -iVf.] 
In  eutmn.,  a  acopula  or 
on  the  leg  of  a  drone-bee,  uavd  for  el 
the  body.  MV.ifiroW. 
brashman(brush'man),  n. ;  pi.  brushmen  (-men). 
One  who  plies  the  brush;  a  painter. 
How  difficult  In  artista  to  allow 
To  other  StusAwu-ii  even  a  grain  of  merit  ! 

K'olfol,  Odes,  TliL 

brushment  (brush'ment),  u.    f<  hru*h  +  -mrnt. 

Cf.  btuhment-l    Brusli  or  small  wood, 
brush-monkoy  (brush'miyig'ki),  ».   A  name 

of  the  species  of  small  American  marmosets 

of  the  germs  Mitltur. 

brush-ore  (brush'or).  w.    An  iron  ore  found  in 
the  forest  of  Dealt,  England.  Also  called  WarJt- 
bnuh.  Crc. 
brush-plow  (brush'ploul,  n.    A  strong  plow 
up  rough  land  covered  with 

brush-puller  (bruah'pul'6r>,  a.  A  machine  for 
pulling  up  brushwood  by  the  roots.  £.  11. 
Kniijh  t. 

brush-tailed  (hrush'tiild),  a.  Having  a  bushy 
tail:  specifically  applied  to  certain  porcupines 
of  the  genus  Athrrura. 

brush-tongued  (hnish'tungd).  «.  Haviug  a 
brushy  tongue:  specifically  applied  to  parrots 
of  the  group  Trirmiijbuwnii . 

brush-turkey  (brush'tvr'ki),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  large  gregarious  rasorial  bird  of 
Australia,  the  TultffftMus  lalhami,  of  the  family 
Mctjap»<iiulir,  of  about  the  sine  of  a  turkey, 
blackish-brown  above  and  silvery-gray  below : 
so  called  because  it  lives  in  the  brush  or  scrub. 

brush-Wheel  (brush'hwel),  s.  1.  A  toothless 
wheel  sometimes  used  in  light  machinery  to 
turn  a  similar  wheel  bv  means  of  bn«tl«-»,  or 
some  brush-like  or  soft  substance,  us  doth, 
buff-leather,  india-rubber,  or  the  like,  attached 
to  the  circumference. —  2.  A  circular  brush 
used  in  a  lathe,  with  polishing-powders,  for 
cleauing  and  polishing  curved,  indented,  and 
chased  work. 

brushwood  (bmsh'wnd),  w.  [<  ftr«*n  +  triW.] 
1.  A  thicket  or  coppice  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs. —  2.  Branches  of  trees  cut  off, 


udel  llradb 


•  'III. 


.re  aealed  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and 
l.j  nut  truJ,  over  Ihe  lowly -seated  .tlgina.. 
/airjnii.  lHlierent  Forms  of  >  lowers,  p.  4i 

brush-bird  (bnish'berd),  h.  Same  ns  nrrul*. 
binl. 

brush-burn  (brush'l«-nn,  ».  The  injury  result- 
ing from  nolent  friction,  as  sliding  down  a  ro|n- 
or  a  sio|>e  of  grass  or  ice.  The  effects  are  often 
similar  to  those  of  scalding  water. 

brusher  ibrush'er),  «.  1.  One  who  brushes.— 
2.  In  (<»!'*/ r-iw.rnN/..  one  who  ].erfonns  the 
mechnuii'Hl  work  of  dyeing  skins.  <  .  T.  Ihiris, 
Leather,  p.  7liS. 

brushett,  ».  [ME.  hrusrhft,  <  ( »F.  brow/tut, 
heath,  dim.  of  bn>*«r,  etc,  brush,  heath:  see 
bnt*h  and  -<f^.J   1.  A  thick.  t.-2.  Brushwood. 

And  In  that  like  f,r,W„-M.y, 

t       tlioii^md  o(  ,.t|ir>  imd  rnor>'. 

M-  .l,A  <r,       f..t  lo.  illnliitnli.l 

bruahful  (bru»h'fiill,  v.    [<  otk.«/i  +  -fill 
much  a<  cun  l»-  lifted  with  a  bi 
l»!  of  jiaint. 

bruflh-hat  I'brush'hatt.  m.  A  hat  which  in  the 
process  of  sizing  is  continually  brushed  with  a 
tuunl-brush,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  nap 


r  -M.)  As 
a-, a  bruth- 


brushiness  i  brush '  i  -  ties  ■>.  ». 
■m*s.  }    The  i|ualily  of  being 


bruihy.' 


brushy  + 


brushy  (lirush'i  i.  «.    [<  fc>»i*A  +  .y1-]  Re 
bling  a  brusli ;  full  of  brush;  rough;  shaggy; 
long-haired. 

"111.:  httL,K;'  SUUtal,re  of  the  niTVl', 

«..^fr,  W„rk4.  111.  343. 
As  soon  as  we  col  do*  u  near  the  >.tim*si  ravine  we  ii-le 
along  willimit  talking.  7".  /i»orerW(,  Hunting  Trl|i*,  p.  l'.ll. 

brusk1.  brusque  (brusH  «.  [<  V.  brum/,,*,  < 
It.  hriw.ru  (=  Sp.  Pg.  brusnt),  rude,  sharji.  S4iur; 
origin  unknown.]  Abrupt  in  manner;  rough; 
I  nli-. 

W  e  »,.rry  t..  hear  that  the  s,  ottM,  K<-nttrniaii  .  .  . 
fuund  but  ii  1.,-u-t  wel.  ..lee.  H  ..rr..«  lb  imnlie.  p.  l*i 
-Syn.  js't- ,«fwrj(,f, 
brusk-  (brusk),  n.  [Cf.  ML.  brusmtus.  of  a 
bron/e  color,  pp.  of  brusenre,  brtunrt,  scorch, 
burn.;    In  hir.,  tavrny. 

bruskness,  brusqueness  (brusk'nes>.  ».  [< 

liruxk.  bruMqut;  +  -»>*v.j  The  character  of  be- 
ing brusk  ;  a  rude,  abrupt,  or  blunt  manner. 

He  WM  alUlobt  tl'  Mv  III  Ills  '■rKsyorr.'.o. 

r;.-  .,  ...  f.l„:i.  Mill  on  tht  Flosa. 
briXfMJUe,  bruaqUeneSS.    Sec  hrusk*.  brusk-nrss. 
briisquerie  i  bnis'ke-reX  «■    It';  <  brusque :  see 
brush  anil  -fry.]    bailie  as  bruskitrtts. 

ls.rothex  .  .  .  s(>.ike  with  cold  brn ,'('tr,  e\t,  ...  In 
amuong  i  otjtrast  witli  the  *>>hi  itoii*  mnlslillityof  tier  ad- 
i.r.i-  i  l.'o'.  ,•.  Mi,*.  Mlibllcuian  li.  I  2fi. 

Brussels  carpet,  lace,  sprouts.  See  the  nouns. 

brust1  (brnst  ),  r.  A  dialei-tal  variant  of  burst: 
as.  "  like  to  brust,"  Kurus. 

«.  [ME.:  see  torse,  bristie.)  A  bristle. 


Drutali&m 

No  Jupiter,  no  *i«,lln. 
,No  Is  worth  I  In  f.rw<f  of  a  ssrln. 
Syrt.  AilWy  Myl.  M'U.  /;..r».  led  ElUs),  II  Et 
Roland  lough  (lauglM-«t  |  au,l 
No  Is  worth  the  brust  of  a  »wbi.- 

/.        •/ JM.rna\ 

bniStlH,  a.  [ME.,  for  "brustr.t,  bristled,  en- 
raged. <  f/r»*f,  a  bristle:  seefcr..«f/. .  J  Bristled; 
enraged. 

Ilel  f/i-lMf  a--  a  l«.re 

S-K'vicd.  W right t,  p.  HI 
brusten  (brus'UO.   A  dialectal  variaut  of  burnt, 

jiast  participle  of  fttirsf. 
brustle't  (brus'l),  r.  [<  ME.  brustUfu,  n  par- 
allel form  to  brastluu,  <  AS.  brnstlum,  also 
b<rrttl«iu,  crackle :  see  brastli.  As  an  imitaljv 
word.  of.  rustic]  L  i».r«»A.  To  crackle;  make 
a  small  crackling  noise ;  also,  to  rustle,  as  a  silk 
garment. 

He  routrlh  with  a  slept-  iKdse. 
And  bnultrih  as  a  monkes  froise, 
W  hen  it  Is  throwe  Into  the  panne 

Oourr.  l  ouf.  Autant ,  11.  B3. 
Iscc,  where  the  sea  cornea'  how  it  fnaitis  anil  !>n*rf^i .' 

FlcKkrr,  Spanish  "  urate.  Iv.  *. 

II.  trans.  To  cBuse  to  crackle ;  oraok. 
llrvak  "em  more ;  tliey  are  Iwit  brutttnl  yet . 

Ftriek*r.  Wile  lor  a  Month.  11  *. 

brustle-t,  «•  A  dialectal  or  obsolete  form  of 
bristle. 

brustle'-H  (brus'l),  r.  i.  1.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal form  of  bristle.— 2.  To  approach  one 
threateningly:  as,  "  I'll  brustlr  up  to  him,"  Ot- 
ir«y. 

brustle't  (bras'l),  r.  /.  [Also  brusell :  appar. 
a  frea.  form  of  bruise ,  ME.  brusen,  prob.  sug- 
gested by  frr«s(/cl.]  To  bruise;  crush. 
brustle1  (brus'l  ),  r.  I.  [Also  written  bruslr .-  < 
OF.  brusler,  later  bruler  (>ME.  brute,  roast,  fry), 
mod.  F.  bruler  =  Ft.  bruslar,  burn,  =  It.  frrms- 
tnlare,  burn,  now  grill,  fry,  toast,  appar.  i<  I*. 
a.s  if  9)wr-ustulare ;  cf.  Pr.  uselar  for  'ustlar  = 
OSp.  uslar  =  It.  ustolarr  =  Wall.  Msfwrn,  <  U 
usiulare,  lmrn)  dim.  or  freq.  of  Fr.  bru.ar, 
brmcar  (for  'bruitar)  =  It.  bnwre,  bruaare^ 
alt-brusfiare  (ML.  <<rtwrnrr,  brurart.  brustarr, 
burn,  <  L.  as  if  • jurruslarr,  frcq.  of  L.  jtcrurerr, 
pp.  perustus,  burn  through,  <  yer,  through.  + 
Mrrrr,  burn.  The  forms  touch  some  of  different 
origin,  as  those  of  broil',  <\.  v..  and  in  E.  the 
word  may  be  indeed  a  particular  use  Of  brustlrt, 
crackle:  see  fcr«i*f/tl.]  To  parch.  HalUu-ell. 
[l'rov.  Eng.] 
brut,  r.  i.  I K.  dial.,  also  brit,  apixir.  <  F.  f>rmi- 
trr,  OF.  brousler,  browse:  see  bmwsrl.']  To 
browse. 

Bruta  (brii'ta),  n.  i>l.  [XL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
brutus.  irrational,  brute:  see  brut'.']  It.  In 
the  Linuean  system  of  classification,  the  sec- 
ond onler  of  Mammalia,  containing  the  gen- 
era Ktvjthas,  Thcheehus,  Jlrutlypus.  .Miti'm*  eo- 
haga,  Hants,  and  Itasypu*. — ii.  In  mml. 

ibered  of  the  genera  KU).h,ts  and  Trt- 
ind  same  aa  EtUutatu.  t There  t.  .cms. 

to  use  the  term  111  this  «  use  instead  "f 
jet,  Utter  is  lilt-rally  in-  one-  1.  l,w  of  the 
so  called  edentates  Islllg  Psilllless.  1 

brutal  (bro'fal).  a.  [=  K.  brutal.  <  ML.  bruta- 
lis.  savage,  stupid,  <  L,  brutus.  applied  to  dumb 
aniiimls:  see  brutr.~\  1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling u  brute;  brutish:  as,  brutal  nature; 
••brutal  kind,"  J/i/fos.  P.  I...  ix.  rsi.'i. 

In  Irish  didriets.  lueu  deteriorated  in  «i/.'  an. I  »hn}sr. 
the  n'Hsc  sunk,  tile  gums  were  fii»>*cd.  stilt  <luiui.ish"d 
t.rain  ami  fimfni  form.         A"oi<r«.„,  ling,  lrails.  p.  ^J. 

How  widely  doth  the  l*rsiMf . ourmie  of  \)*\  differ  fnaa 
the  amlal.l.-  I.ravel  j  of  llloined,  s 

t'tft'l* ".'',  JoM-jdi  tn  lrews 

Hence  —  2.  Savage;  cruel:  inhuman;  unfeel- 
ing: as,  lirutal  passions;  brutal  manners. 
lin,l-il  alike  in  deed  and  word, 
w  llli  callous  heart  and  liand  of  itrtfe, 
How  like  a  tleml  may  man  Is-  made  I 

ll'^iffier.  Motfg  Megvuie,  UL 

3.  Bndc;  harsh;  coarse;  crude.  [Bare.] 
human  eye  and  mind  together  Int.  gr.itr 
ttic  linpressl-ins  of  mam  separate  an-l 
Is  Hit,,  one  general  Tlrw,  while  the 


only  give  a  »».  ur-.J  ,  „py  „f  an  ans.-lrs-te.l  state  of  things, 
with  all  its  atmospheric  and  other  lmp<-rt<-.  Hons. 


IV.  : 


=  8yn.  2.  Brutish,  Bensttu.  etc.  (see  tsrut-i:  lllif.tlltig. 
nilnlesB,  ruile,  rougti.  gr^sss.  men-itrss.  Ii«rl«ai>sjs 
brutalisatiOll,  brutalise.    See  hrutah:atiou, 
brutali-r. 


brutallsm  (hro'tal-ir.m),  n.  (<  f-r«f.if  +  h-*.] 
The  practice  or  exercise  of  brutality:  inhu- 
manity. 

The  indnstrial  system  of  Europe  resiuirsHl  frit-  a.lnun 
istrution  an  ajuount  of  suffering,  deprs»in.  unit  'reitfaf- 
im,  width  (united  one  of  the  great  icandals  "t  tlir  age 
Xnrett,  iriaiucu.  It  Ss. 


Digitized  by  Google 


brutality 

bnit&lity  (hrMal'i-ti),  «.;  pi.  brutaliti**  (-Hz). 
[=  >'.  brutalite,  <  ML.  iirtif/i(ifn(f-)<r,  <  brvtalu: 
see  brutal.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  brutal; 
inhumanity;  savageness;  gro«a  cruelty;  in- 
sensibility to  pity  or  shame. 
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Bruttt  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
aquatic,  or  arnphihioua  Lock*. 

2.  A  brutal  iierson;  a  savage  in  disposition  or 


utal  iierson;  a  savage  in 
* ;  a  low-bred,  unfeeling 
Ah  III  naturvd  tmUe 


It  I*  to  lie  Il.Jlcl  Ibut  tilt'  U1U 

by  Hi.  .li.no  <>(  the  earlier  gods  b  in  the 
later  considerably  mitigated. 

H.  Spencer,  TrUL  of  Kodol.,  |  107. 

2.  A  savage,  shameless,  or  inhuman  act. 

Tlw  mere  bmtalitiet  etcrviaed  in  war  by  enraged  con- 
querors are  perhu|>s  lo  !«•  laid  out  of  view  Lu  estimating 
the  ]Mractical  effect*  of  de»]>otisiu.  Rrvuffkaw. 
-  Syn.  1.  Ilarlwrily,  ferocity,  trurulence. 
bnitalization  tbro'tal-i-xa'shon},  n.  [<  bru- 
to/s.-t  :  **  -nfion.]  Tlie  act  of  brutalizing,  or 
I  he  state  of  being  brutalized.  AIho  spelled 
brutaUxation. 

Scruple*  of  rotm-tcaee  respecting  the  rectitude  of  their 
t-auw  would  ],*ratyi«  tidli  ers  ami  soldier*  Ho  that  a  cer- 
tain ^rir/'l/CrtfioJi  h*S  to  Iw  maintained  uUlilltf  OUr  |N1**- 

Inn  phase  of , -ivllimtluii. 

//.  Spntrvr,  Study  i.[S»tol..  p.  190. 

brutalize  (brJVtal-iz),  r. ;  prot.  and  pp.  bruUil- 
izetl,  ppr.  hrutaHzina.  [=  F.  brutalucr,  <  frr«- 
fa/.-  see  fcrufd/.J  1.  trans.  To  make  brutal, 
coarse,  gross,  or  inhuman;  lower  to  the  level 
of  a  brute. 

Mrsnge'  that  a  ci 

In  human  mould, 

His  nature. 


(hrot'hud),  «.  [<  brute  +  -Aood.] 
The  state  of  being  a  brute;  the  eoudition  of 
being  brute  or  brutish  in  nature  or  habits. 

It  Is  modestly  suggested,  hy  no  mean*  ilogmatlcally  af- 
firmed, .  .  .  that  the  Influence*  that  have  raised  mankind 

l*m!,.d™h.*rforVi.IU  I'r"rt't  "T^SH.  J?"  xXvi'ttd." 

brutelf,  a.    A  Middlo  English  fonn  of  brittle. 
brutely  <.l>r*5t.'li  >,  adr.    1.  In  a  rude  manner;  as 
a  brute.  Hilton.— 2.  By  brute  force;  without 
intelligent  effort ;  blindly.  [Rare.] 
Property  „ui  ImWy  draw 
Ktltt  to  the  proprietor. 

Kmrrmtn,  Tlw  Celestial  Lore. 

brateneaa  (brot'nc**,  n.  [<  brut*,  a.,  +  -««».] 
The  state  of  being  brutal  or  a  brute.  [Rare.] 

That       he  1 
That  with  t 


Bryom 

that  name.  Roman  busts  and  statues  often 
show  such  an  arrangement  of  the  hair.]  A  for- 
mer mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  in  which  it  was 
brushed  back  from  the  forehead,  and  worn  at 
first  in  disorder,  afterward  in  close  curia.  Tha 
atyle  seems  to  have  originated  In  Farls  at  the  time  of  the 
Kcvolutlon  <  1 7 in  IM  >,  wiien  It  was  the  fashion  tn  imitate  tlw 
conception  of  koman  antiquity 


A»  trana- 


contemporary  conerption  of  I 

r.lant«l  to  F.nKland,  tht'  at)  le  |a»u«l  longer  than  In  Frane.. 
ITie  word  U  now  tix'd  for  a  lock  of  lialr  lirualvcd  t 
and  batkwanl  from  the  forehead. 

tie  wore  hli  luir  with  tlw  rarli  arranged  In  a 
la  Oeonte  Hie  Fourth. 


knilai.xM  hy  a  long 


II.  <ntrci«*.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  or 
coarse  and  beastly.  [Rare.] 

He  .  .  .  J.r,if«/i'fr<i  with  tli^tu  In  tlw-lr  huhltt  and 


Also  spelled  brvUilisr. 
*mtally  (brti'tal-i).  a,lr. 
cruelly ;  inhumanly ;  in  a 


In  a  brutal 

,  groas,  or  un 

feeling 

hrvtalij,  repulied  hy  the  attending  Uctora. 

Wdmith,  Alcauder  and  SeptlmlOa 

brnt«  (brfit),  «.  and  s.  [=z  K.  brut,  fem.  6ik<<-, 
—  8p.  Pg.  It.  hrvta,  <  L.  brutuM,  heavy,  unwieldy, 
stupid,  insensible,  unreasonable;  particularly 
applii'd  in  later  L.  to  the  lower  animals.]  1. 
«.  1.  Senseless;  unconscious. 

.of  day. 


«  fowl  heapakn  :  Thou  dotard  rile, 
thy  erwfeiwatr  ihendrt  thy  comely  aire 

A^iuer.  V.  g.,  If.  YlU.  12. 
Tlie  Immobility  or  brvfntun  of  Nature  U  the  abfence 
of  tplrlt.  Kmmjn,  Nature. 

brntiflc&tlon  (bro'ti-fl-lta'shon),  «.  [<  J>ri<f»rV; 
»i'f  -JD  and  -«fwn.]  Tlie  oct"of  brutifying;  the 
act  or  state  of  Incoming  or  making  nrutal  or 
degraded. 

She  woiUd  have  tared  thee,  a*  I  aaid  hefure.  frotu  frnifi- 

J.  BaiUit. 

Tliln  ultTB-ilrrcan  tranaforroatlon  of  iplrlt  anil  bruti/i- 
mfoMi  of  >peech  we  do  not  find  In  tlie  hstiter  interlude  of 
yrrat  and  i»erf«'i't  tragedy.  Strintmrnt,  Shaktapearr,  p.  1U4. 

brutlfy  (bWi'ti-fi),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  np.  brutified, 
y>pr.  brutifying.  [<  F.  brutijirr,  <  I.  .as  if  't>ru- 
fi/fourc,  <  Srulun,  brute,  a.,  +  -fitare,  <  faeere, 
make .]  To  bring  into  the  condition  of  a  brute ; 
degrade  the  moral  or  physical  state  of ;  make 
senseless,  stupid,  or  unfeeling. 

Not  qnito  trutiiurf  and  void  of  ncnie. 

Damnr,  Worka,  III.  a. 
It  has  poaaetaed  only  two  secrete  for  iruvcridntf,  ...  to 
drain  and  to  brutify  lie  subject*.  JSrnfAdm. 


brotU 

Of 


2.  Wanting  reason;  animal;  not 
a  trufe  beast. 

A  creature  .  .  .  not  prone 
An.l  hrut*  as  «»ther  eroatqroa.  but  endncd 
With  sancuty  of  reaaon.      if.ffon,  I'.  I...  vll.  .w. 
I  was  amazi-d  to  see  such  actions  and  Wllaliollr  in  brut* 
beasta  S«r<rt.  liulllver  i  Travels.  I».  1. 

3.  Cliaracteristie  of  animals;  of  brutal  charac- 
ter or  quality. 

Bmtr  i  iolence  and  prond  tyrannic  power. 

*.f<o„.  V  R.,  I.  'Jin, 
The  oppreaacd  Invoked  the  power  of  Christianity  to  re- 
sist the  tyranny  of  brute  force. 

ilo,u-r<iff,  Hist.  1  .  *..  II.  «:.». 

4.  Blunt  or  dull  of  sentiment ;  without  sensi- 
bility, rough;  uncivilised;  insensible. 

'the  brutt  )>hl)o«,»]>lier  who  ncer  has  jm>ved 

The  ;oy  of  l.ning  or  of  Winn  loved.  Po)*. 

6.  Not  associated  with  intelligence  or  intellec- 
tual effort :  unintelligent  ;  irrational. 

A  inure  Wstlliiuat-  kind  of  valour  that,  showing  Itself 
airain>l  the  unui  I  f..r.-«t.  an.l  dark  brute  powers  of  na- 
ture. 1"  i-otniiitr  nature  for  us.  Carlyl*. 

6.  Harsh;  crude.  [Kare.] 
Tlie/,r..f.  f»,  t  Is  eiprease.1  In  the  phraae  "Ihioiuani 


o.    A  Middle 
(brfVtish),  a. 
r  pertaining  to  a 
There  hl^wchFoyen 


O.  r!  /lolmr..  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  vll. 
-.gjm.  Bntr,  Bn,ri,b,  lln,IU,  foully,  lletluti.  Brule  is 
the  timet  iteneral  of  thear  word*,  and  remains  nearest  to  the 
distltunllslllliKdirfnilKC  la  tw.en  man  ami  iM-ast,  IrralUin- 
allly  :  brut'  t  irv  .  tteutsa*  Is  (aiawially  um  ultured, 
stupid,  ktovi  lluic.  av  hnites  aiul  »tlil  more  t^utuJi  men. 
Brutnt  lm|'ll.«  .rilrllv  or  lark  of  hfllni!:  as,  t.rnf(if  Ian 
Ituaite  or  loinlu.  t.  H"Utl\/  i  5pn*.ea  that  which  Is  albi- 
itttluT  unworthr  <if  a  man,  i<sp-euillr  that  which  U  lilthj 
ami  dlagiKtinii  In  •'ofulH.'t  oi  maimer  lite.  lUetuil  is 
at'pllc.l  chl.-rly  to  that  which  Is  carnal,  sensual,  lascivious  : 
aa.  u»tnil  vices  or  api^tlti-a. 

The  feats  of  Herculea  .  .  .  were  triumphs  of  orufe  force. 

.Suinoce,  l-'amc  an,l  iJlor)  . 

Tlie  firnri^  Ibc  atihtial  ilutinrts.  as  is  often  tlie  cnac, 
had  been  deiHupc.l  ealllrrthsu  th-  Uitcllectual  gualitlea. 

WllWAeriif.  Seven  (lablea,  Hi. 

To  mask  .  .  . 

Willi  a  itlasa)  smile  his  bru'nl  scom. 

T.  nriy,,,,,  Maud.  Vl. 

This  filthy  sinilh'.  Hit*    •tuli,  line. 

!•»,■'.  I.p.  to  Sat,,  II  1H|. 
And  since  hts  wall  are  sweet, 
And  thelrt  are  bcitiiif,  huld  him  lev.  tlinn  man. 

y>Miiy"*i,  i  'iiuuiK  of  Arihur 


lish  form  of  brittle. 
»..  +  4s*l.]  1. 
or  brutes, 
and  subtil  trainee, 
to  enwrap. 

SjM-issrr,  AstropheL 
WanderinK  goda  diagulacd  in  6rw/isA  forms. 

ififron.  p.  L.,  I.  4*1. 

2.  Like  a  brute;  characteristic  of  brutes,  (a) 
rnfecllng;  savage;  ferocious;  brutal. 

bombarding  of  t'adU  ;  a  cruel  aisd  brutieh  way  of  mak- 
ing war,  firs  I  betrun  l>y  the  French. 

tfrWyN,  Mary,  Auguat  Si,  1036. 
Not  riches 

fan  pun-haaa  him,  nor  hortosm,  |«aceaMy, 
And  force  were  A-nitiaA, 

FUtfhtr  {nnd  another^),  Nice  Valour,  It.  L 
(A)  <;ro«* ;  carnal ;  tieatlal. 
It  la  live  IjrulUb  lure  of  this  world  that  U  blind. 

^        Baxter,  Saint  a  keat,  xlv. 

Brutes  and  brut Uh  men  are  commonly  more  able  to  bear 
palu  than  others.  S.  Grew,  L'osmologia  Sacra. 

Ttiey  were  no*  so  ^nilua  that  thcycmild  he  Ignorant  b> 
call  U|xm  Hie  Iksnic  of  OikI.     Honker,  F^clea  1V.I  ,  v.  |  X: 

-iyn.  Brutal,  Beasrfji,  etc.  (iwo  bruie),  dull,  t^rtaroua, 
anlniid.  sensual. 

brutiably  (brO'tish-li).  atfr.  In  m  brutish  man- 
ner; grossly ;  irrationall v ;  stupidly ;  savagely. 
South. 

bmtishnetW  Ibrfi'tish-nes),  a.  Tiie  state  or 
quality  of  being  brutish  in  nature,  dlspoaitiou, 
or  appearam  e ; 


brnyere  (brft-ySr'),  n.     [F.,  forme 
fcrtcrr,  heath:  see  under  fcrtcT.] 
heath  of  Kurope,  Erica  arborra. 

BryacetB  (bri-t\'s.?-e),  *.  pi.  [XL.,  <  flry.s.  + 
-orw.]  An  order  of  mosses,  comprising  all  the 
true  moeaes,  as  distinguishexl  from  the  peat- 
moss (Sphagnum)  and  theschizocarpous  mosses 
( JitoVcavi).    See  mutt.  • 

Bryanite  (bri'au-it),  ».  [From  their  founder, 
\\  illiam  bryau  (about  1815).]  One  of  a  Metho- 
dist body,  more  properly  known  aa  ififtf*  CAriJ- 
fkas*  (which  see,  under  Bible). 

Brydges  clothK  Same  aa  cloth  of  Bruge* (which 
see,  under  doth). 

brygmua  <brig'mus),  n.  [NT,.,  <  Gr.  Hfixrjuic,  a 
luting,  gnashing  of  teeth,  <  J|0*jyi,  bite,  gnaw, 
giiasli.l  In  paihol.,  gnosliing  or  grating  of  the 
teeth  during  sleep:  a  symptom  in  certain  dia- 
eass-s. 

bryle  (bril),  n.    Same  as  broiP. 

brym't,  bryinine't,  etc. 

brynkt,      Stm  laini. 

bryological  (bri-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to 
bryology ;  consisting  of  mosses :  as,  the  bryo- 
logical flora.  Suture. 

bryologist  (bri-oro-jist).  a.  [<  bryology  +  .inf.] 
A  botanist  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
mosses  and  is  skilled  in  their  ' 
a  specialist  in  bryology. 

Thanks  to  our  sole  surviving  bryaloffiet,  the  venerable 
Leequeeenx,  we  have  at  length  a  comprebenalvc  manual 
of  North 'American  mssni.  .SCienee,  IV.  4 So. 

bryology  (bri-ol'tJ-j'Oja.  [<  Or.  ,?ptw,  moss  (see 
Jiryum),  +  -}.o)iu,  <  /.fyttv,  speak:  see  -ofoj/jf.] 
The  science  of  mosses,  their  structure,  affinities, 
classification,  etc. 

Bryonia  (brt-o'ni-a),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  liptwia,  also 
/jWiiie,  bryony,  C  jl/wriv,  teem,  swell,  be  fulL 
Hence  E.  bryony.']  X.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat- 
ural order  Cueurbitaeea :  see  bryony. — 2.  [/.  e.] 
The  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  root  of 
Bryonia  alba  and  B.  ilioica,  used  as  a  cathartic, 
bryonin,  bryonine  (bri'o-nin), ».  [<  bryony  + 
-in2,  -t'»ca.J   A  white  intensely  bitter  principle. 


Dig)  extracted  from 
ad  B.  dioica. 


the 

Also  spelled 


Not  trne  valour,  but  hruttthnse*. 


Bp.  Sprnt. 


In  many  of  Iherynocephall.  longitudinal  oascuua  ridgva 
are  develop,.-.!  u|m.ii  the  mavlllte,  and  greatly  Increase  the 
bruri'sAnrsp  of  their  aspect.     Itujltu,  Ariat.  Vert,,  p.  »M. 

bratlsm  (brtS'tizml,  ».  [<  ortirc  +  -turn.]  Brutal 
instincts  or  tendencies;  bruteness;  animality. 

bruttingt  (hrut'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  brut,  p.] 
Browsing. 

t  from  the  fcewtlrn^  of  the 
Kretyn,  Sylva,  1.  vL  i 


a  glucoside  ((\aHf 
root  of  Bryonia  afoti  and 
brionint  brionine. 
bryony  (bri'^-ni),  ».  [<  I.,  brytmia:  see  Brjro- 
«w.]  The  common  name  of  sjKS'ies  of  Bryo- 
nia, a  eucurbitaeeous  gr-uus  of  ]>lanta,  possess- 
ing acrid,  emetic,  and  purgative  properties 
which  have  given  them  repute  aa  remedies  for 
many  diseases  from  earlv  times.  The  i-omnxas 
white-  or  red-berried  bryony,  it.  diniea,  and  the  blacit- 
lierried,  B.  alba,  are  both  natives  of  Europe.  Also  spelled 
ueionji.  —  Bastard  bryony,  of  the  West  I  miles.  ritu(Ci«- 
svtf)  n'en»i<fea.  -  Black  bryony,  of  Kurope.  the  Tmmu 
evmmunie,  a  tall  climbing  plant  ticlongirig  to  the  natural 
order  UuMeoreaceet.  It  has  larfre  black  roots,  the  arnd 
juice  of  which  has  been  used  In  plasters. 

Brrophyta  (bri-of'i-l*>,  ».  pi.    [<  NL.  bryo- 

phutum,  <  Or.  ,'fy'tn',  moss,  +  d'tn-oi',  a 

A  division  of  the  higher  crypt 

the  //r/Hifirvr  and  mosses, 
bryophyte  (bri'o-fit),  ».    A  member  of  the 

Bruophyta. 

bryoretln  (bri-o-ret'in),  ».  [Irreg.  <  eruimia.] 
A  substance  produced  from  the  glucoside  bry- 


i,  including 


Ilonibeam  preserves 


IX  ».  1-  A  beast,  especially  one  of  the  higb- 
quailmpeds;  any  animal  as  distinguished 


brtltutn  ftllmon  (brii'tum  ful'men).  [7,.:  bru- 
tum,  ueul.  of  brutim,  insensible;  fulmen,  a  thun- 
derbolt :  see  orsifr  and  fulminate.]  A  ; 
tliundcrliolt ;  mert>  n  oise  like  thtuV 
noise  and  nothing  more. 

The  actors  do  not  vnlne  themsidves  u]K-<n  the  clap,  but 
reward  It  ns  a  mere  brut'iin  fvhnen,  oremfity  runse,  when 
It  hus  not  the  soiin.l  of  the  ijikcn  plant  in  IC 

.tiMistoi,  The  Tniiikinaker  at  the  Play. 


biuuu  (brij'tus).  >t.  [Appar.  in  reference  to 
Bruhat,  one  of  the  two  celebrated 


onin  by  treating  it  with  an  acid. 

Bryozoa  (l>ri-v-*6'a),  «.  pi.  [NI...  <  Or.  fipior, 
muss  (see  hry«m).~+  ,"i,«n',  pi.  ,"^jn,  an  animal.] 
A  name  formerlv  given  to  the  Poluata,  from 
their  resemblance  to  mosses.  Ehrcnberg,  183L 
See  J'olycoa. 

bryosoan  (bri-o-zo'on),  a.  and  a.  Wa.lnrooX, 
relating  to  the  Itryozoa. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Bryozoa. 

bryoiold  (bri^-ato'id).  o.  and  n.    Same  aa  bryo- 

bryozoSn  (bri-o-jto'on),  n.  .Same  as  bryo-oan. 
bryozoum    Ibri-o-xo'um),  n.    [NI,.,  sing,  of 

Bryo:oa,]    <  lue  of  the  Hruo:oa.  Dana. 
Bryiun  (bri'iim).  ii.    [NL.  (L.  bryon),  <  Or. 

,ii<-m;  a  kind  of  mossy  seaweod,  tree-moss, 

lichen,  the  clustering  mule  blossom  of  the 

hazel,  a  bloasom  or  (lower,  <  .  . 

swell,  be  full,  grow  luxuriantly.]    A  1 


Digitized  by  Google 


important  genua  of  mosses,  characterized  by 
fruit  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  a 
pendent,  pyriform  capsule  which  has  a  double 
row  of  transversely  barred  teeth. 

bryzet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  breeze*. 

B.  Sc.  An  abbreviation  of  Baeealaureus  Seieu- 
tut,  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

bu  (bo),  n.  [Jap.]  A  rectangular  silver  coin 
of  Japan,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  riu  or  tael. 
Il  1b  not  now  ui  circulation,  but  the  mime  U  Mill  wiuc- 
tunea  fctveti  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  yen  or  dollar.  Aim 
npelled  ty*>.  and  fimaierlr  called  (errofieoualy  when  more 
than  one  werti  ■poktu  of)  iehibx  ami  itietioa. 

bo.,  bub.    Abbreviations  of  bushel  or  bushels. 

bo&nstlAh.,  bttansu  :  btt-nn-gB'll,  bo-an-sO'),  n. 
The  native  name  of  the  Cjwwi  prima-rus,  the 
wild  dog  of  Nepal  and  northern  India,  sup- 
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wtilrb  Infect  their  hW«.  B.  rryrArarapiKJiiu  t*  common 
hi  llwmaraland,  whirr  it  U  knowu  to  the  natives  aa  the 

rjotayujAo-a.   .Sir  .fiM/reir  .Vnu'fA. 

Bubalos  (bu'ba-lus),  n.  [L. :  see  6«rr<i/V>.]  1. 
A  genus  or  subgenus  of  bovines,  containing 
the  buffaloes  proper,  as  tho  Indian  builalo  and 
the  African  buffalo:  unmet  lines  restricted  to 
the  latter.  Hamilton  Smith,  1827.  See  cuts 
under  buffalo. —  2.  [/.  c]  A  member  of  this 
genus. 

bubber  (bub'er),  n.  [<  bub*,  2,  +  -crt.]  A 
drinker. 

Though  I  ain  no  mark  In  respect  of  a  huge  butt,  yet  I 
ranjell  }ou  itroat  MU*rr«  have  fli.it  at  me. 

II.  I. 


nosed  by  some  to  be  the  original  type  of  the 
dog  tribe.  It  la  of  a  rrtMtali  color,  pale  underneath, 
with  a  biudiy,  pnululoua  tajl,  and  in  uh>  Intermediate 
hetwecu  the  wolf  and  the  jackal,  but  with  rery  itrouic 
linitw.    It  la  capable  of  being  tamed.    See  Cjion. 

BuarThomon  (WS-a-rt'raon),  h.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
,'faer ,  ox,  +  apiif/nuv,  speechless :  see  Arrkemon,] 
An  extensive  genus  of  pityllne  lanagers,  con- 
taining about  35  species,  of  terrestrial  habits 
and  dull  colors.  Bonaparte,  I860.  See  Arrko- 
moR. 

buat  (bO'at),  M.  [<  Gael.  Ir.  IwifC,  a  firebrand, 
Ir.  also  tire.]  A  hand-lantern.  Also  written 
bowet.  [Scotch.] 

buaae-flber  (bu'az-fi'ber),  ».  Tho  fiber  of  a 
polygalaceous  bush  of  tropical  Africa,  lkc»ri- 
daca  pallida,  described  as  of  excellent  quality 
and  resembling  flax. 

bub1  (bub),  a.  [Perhaps  short  for  bubble:  cf. 
o'tie-.]  1.  A  substitute  for  yeast,  prepared  by 
mixing  meal  or  flour  with  a  little  yeast  in  a 
quantity  of  warm  wort  and  water.— 2.  Strong 
drink  of  any  kiud;  liquor,  especially  malt  li- 
quor. [Cant.] 

bub-H(bub).  r.f.  [Short  for  t>«M>Ir\]  To  throw 
out  in  bubbles.    Mir.  fnr  Mag*. 

bubr<  (bub),  it.  (Also  bultbu  :  origin  obscure: 
cf .  pap.  The  word  bears  a  close  but  occidental 
resemblance  to  Hind,  babbi,  bribi  (<i  pron.  u),  a 
woman's  breast.  ]  A  woman's  breast.  [Vulgar.] 

bub*  ( bub),  n.  [Also  buttby,  a  dim.  form ;  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be,  like  bud3,  a  corruption 
of  brother.  Cf.  O.  bubfj  etc.,  a  boy:  see  boy.] 
A  l>oy:  used  in  familiar  address.  [Colloq., 
\\  9.1 

Bub*lichtb.ytn»  (brt-bel-lk-thi  I'm?),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Kubaliehthun  +  -imr.]  A  subfamilv  of 
Catostomida; :  synonymous  with  IetUiMuer  ( which 
see). 

bubalichthyine  (bu-bal-ik'thi-in).  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Bubaliehthuina. 

U.  a.  Oue  of  the  Bubaliehthuina- ;  n  bnffalo- 
flah. 

Bubalichthys  Ibfl-bal-ik'tliis),  n.  [NL.,  <  liu- 
Indus  +  »Jr.  i  ri>'?.  »  fish.]  The  typical  genus 
of  catodtornoid  fishes  of  the  subfamily  Bulm- 
hrkthiiina: :  the  buffalo-fishes. 

bubaline  (bu'ba-Hti),  a.  [<  L.  bultaltnun,  per- 
taining to  the  IhiImIus,  buffalo.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  bubal  us  or  buffalo. —  2.  Resembling 
a  buffalo;  bovine:  as.  the  bubidinr  group  i>f 
antelopes:  specifically  applied  to  JlcrUiphus 
hulniti*,  the  buhnline  antclotw>. 

buballs  (1.0'bit-lla),  ii.  [XL.,  nl»o  bnimle :  < 
Cir.  .it,  Jnx/ir,  un  African  specie*  c.f  antelope; 
doubtfully  referred  to  (oi<r.  ox.]  A  Inrife  bu- 
biiliuo  antelope  of  Africa.  Jlty  lunhns  bulmlis. 

Bnbnlornis  i.bu-ba-lor'nisl,  ii.  [NL.,  <  Halm- 
lo  +  ' Jr.  'vii',.  a  bird.]  A  cuius  of  African 
weaver-bird*,  of  the  family  l'lt<rridtr ;  the  buf- 
falo weavi-r-bird«.  Tli.  v  »r<-  uj,mn\  from  th.  ir  l.nlilt 
of  (ollowli^  little  tu  ot.lrr  to  f.»*l  uu  tt 


bubble1  (bub'l),  ti.  [First  In  early  mod,  E.; 
=  MLti.  bubbtie,  Ui.  bubbrt  =  Mf).  bobbrl  = 
Dan.  boblc  Sw.  bubbla,  formerly  bnbla,  a  bub- 
ble. The  K.  and  Scand.  forms  ore  prob.  of  LG. 
origin,  but  all,  like  the  etiuiv.  early  mod.  E. 
burble  (see  burble),  L.  bulla  (see  bulla,  bulP, 
botP,  etc.),  Bkt.  budbuda,  Hind,  budbudd,  bul- 
bula,  Hindi  bvliUL  Pali  bublmlam,  a  bubble 
(and,  more  remotely,  liko  Bohem.  boubel,  bub- 
Una,  Pol.  babel,  >  Little  Buns,  bombel,  a  bubble 
— words  having  the  same  ult.  base  as  bomb*, 
bombus,  q.  v.),  are  prob.  ult.  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  the  gurgling  of  water  in  which  bub- 
bles are  forming.  Cf.  blubber,  blubber,  blob. 
The  senses  of  'a  trifle,  delusion,  trick,'  etc., 
proceed  naturally  from  the  lit.  sense,  and  have 
no  orig.  connection  with  the  accidentally  simi- 
lar It.  bubbota,  bubula,  a  trick,  lib,  sham,  deceit, 
pi.  fruAWc,  idle  stories,  formerly  "bubole,  bub- 
bule,  toies.  iests,  vanities,  nifles,  trifles,  bub- 
bles" (Florio),  <  bubbolare,  cheat,  trick,  rob, 
formerly  "bubolare,  to  bubble"  [i.  e.,  client. 
gulL  dupe]  (Florio),  <  bttbbola,  bubula,  formerly 
bubola,  pupola,  puppula,  a  hoopoe  (see  hoop*, 
hoopoe,  upupa),  the  figure  of  speech  being  the 
same  as  the  verbs  gull  and  dupe,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
small  voaicle  of  water  or  other  fluid  inflated 
with  air  or  other  gas,  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  Hack  vealclra  van  •uoieliuiea,  aa  In 
tbv  caao  of  the  •uup-bubble,  be  aeparatetl  froni  Uie  aur- 
fat-o  of  the  liquid,  or  lie  formed  UidetwixknU)  of  It,  bj 
■win*  frocii  a  pipe  or  other  inatrument 

oh.  Fortune, 
That  Uiou  bait  none  to  tool  and  Mow  Ilk*  MlJtl 
But  kirns,  aiul  tlkelr  content!  I 

Fkteker  (and  orwtVrTX  Prophvtata,  HI.  *. 
Ay,  thut  wo  an  :  aixl  all  our  painted  glory 
A  trvMr  that  a  lioy  bto»  into  the  air, 
And  tboro  It  breaks. 

Hmu.  amt  Pi,  Knight  of  Malta,  It.  2. 
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2.  A  small  globule  of  air  or  other  gas  in  or  ris- 
ing through  a  liquid.— 3.  The  vetucle  of  air  in 
the  glass  spirit-tube  of  a  mechanics'  level.— 
4.  One  of  the  small  hollow  beads  of  glass  for- 
merly used  for  testing  the  strength  of  spirits  by 
the  rate  at  which  tbey  rise  after  being  plunged 
in  theiu.  See  bead,  7. —  5.  Anything  that  wants 
firmness,  substance,  or  permanence ;  that  which 
is  more  speeious  than  real;  a  vain  project;  a 
false  show ;  a  delusion ;  a  trifle. 

A  aohller,  .  . . 

8eeklnit  the  bulMe  reputation 

Eveu  hi  the  cannon  a  mouth 

■Win*.,  A»  you  tike  il,  11.  7. 

War,  be  rung,  ii  toll  and  In. utile ; 
Honour,  but  an  empty  bulibie. 

Vryitrn,  Alexander'!  Fcaat 

6.  An  inflated  speculation;  a  delusive  com- 
mercial project,  especially  one  which  is  put 
forward  as  insuring  exiraordinary  profits ; 
hence,  a  financial  Imposition  or  fraud;  a 
cheating  trick:  as,  the  South  Sea  bubble.  See 
below. 

Tbii  niaj  not  at  flrtt  afirlit  appear  a  lame  uun  to  thoac 
who  remember  the  bubble  Kit  ls2i  and  of  1»V 

Vilr«*V«y,  UUt.  El«I  .  XXir. 

7t.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project;  a 
dupe. 

He  ha»  l«--en  my  bulMc  theM  twenty  yearw. 

Arbulhrntt,  John  Hull. 

Hut  pity  and  cotiipaiwlon  make  liltu  sometime*  a  bubtA* 
to  all  tiU  fellowt.  StirU.  Taller,  >u 

Bubble  Act,  an  Kmll-li  ttatute  tt  I7l»,  Intemled  to  re- 
•Irlct  llht*ory  vlietm  »  .if  oTporatv  nr  aMortatr  orttanltd- 
tioii  :  ii«l<ipu.l  t.»  prrveht  tin;  it-iitf-ulk*)  of  Aiieh  fnnidA  at 
the  South  fk'a  Irtitibl.-,  — Bubble  and  aqueak.  to)  \  •it'll 

lounblilllt  "(  fried  l-1'f  UU.I  eaMimce:  ]Wol»l.ly  callrtl 

from  tbw  «juuib  made  diirlns  IrjIiiK- 

Rxok  rii.1  title!  I.uWaV  ami  VjUrnlc  '    Nof  ll<it  half  no 
it>*m1  an  fn/I.Mr  niftt  >7(i^(ifr;  F.njclhh  Iteef  aiul  ir,MHl  <  ab- 
bntf.-.    Itut  f  »n  imi  nuik  iiml  title:  t-irel^rj  eabltace  ami 
'  for,  iuii  t.ul>'«/-'  on<f  fluxion  *jv'irt .' 

Kiil.'rr.  My  Xi.nl,  vliL  *. 

In  New  Tlrilttalid.  IiiikM  or  lulu.  "I  HH-nt.  — South  S*a 
bubble,  a  fliiHii'.litl  o  livine  ntiiiii  ..nuiiiiittd  In  Knalaml 
iiIh>uI  aril  and  -illt|».  ,|  Ii.  IT  .1'  II  v>iw  pr.i]KOi  .|  l,y  (In- 
Knil  of  i>»ford  riiml  «  Ibnliiiw  debt  of  tir..i««i.i«i.  du- 
ll: 


bubonic 

po ration,  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  wta  to  haw  > 
monopoly  i>f  Uie  trad*  with  spannsli  South  Aiofrka,  ami 
u  part  of  the  capital  nbH-k  of  wtilcb  waa  to  eouMltiite  Uie 
hind.  The  refu«al  of  *paln  to  inter  into  commercial  re- 
IntfoiiK  Willi  EnsUnd  inu*1e  the  prlvllefea  of  du<  cnitipui? 
worthlen  :  l«it  by  ineaa*  of  a  wrtca  of  apeesjative  i>pera 
tioiia  aii'l  the  Infatuation  of  the  people  it*  shana  were 
Uillated  from  iTlUO  to  il.dho.  lu  (allure  caiuoi  icrral  Jli 
treoi  Ihrouicboiit  Kuclwol. 
bubble1  (bub'l),  r. :  pret.  and  tip.  bubbled,  ppr. 
hubblma.  [=  MT/i.  LU.  bubbeln  =  MI).  D.  Mf 
belen  =s  Dan.  boblc,  bubble ;  from  the  noun.]  L 
intrant.  1.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  liquors  when 
boiling  or  agitated;  send  up  bubbles.— 2.  To 
run  with  a  gurgling  noise;  gurgle:  us,  " bub- 
bling fountains,"  i'opc,  Autumn,  1.  43. 
On  yon  iwoll'n  brook  tliat  hvbblei  faat 
By  meadowa  breathltiK  of  the  paaU 

Tennvmm,  In  Memariam,  xdl. 

3.  Touttera  bubbling  or  gurgling  cry. 


IL  frn*..  1.  To  cause  to  bubble. 

I  d  fcuMi,  up  too  water  throagh  a  reed. 
2.  To  cheat;  deceive  or  impose  on; 
bamboozle. 

ifutiMerf  out  of  their  cooda  and  money  ! 

Stemr,  Tiiatraiu  shandy,  L  II. 

When  ■tarery  could  not  bully,  it  bubbUd  iu  virtlm- 

W.  PkiUipt.  Speerhea,  p.  JT. 

bubble3  (bub'l),  r.  i.  [Also  bibble;  cf.  bubble^ 
and  blubber.]  To  shed  tears  in  a  sniveling, 
blubbering,  childish  way.  Jamieson.  [Scotch 
and  North.  Eng.] 

bubble  '  I  bnb'l),  a.  Snot.  Jamieto*.  [Scotch.] 
bubble-bowt,  n.  [A  piece  of  fashionable  slang, 
mentioned  by  Pope),  along  with  co«a,  tompion. 
colmar,  toupee,  in  the  nuot.  below,  as  ''in  use. 
in  this  present  year  1727":  supposed  to  stand 
for  'bubble-beau,  <  bubble,  r.,  +  obj.  beau ;  but 
perhaps  of  no  particular  meaning.]  A  tweezer- 
caae. 

Lac'd  111  her  eoalna  (abiya]  new  appear *d  the  bride, 
A  bubUe-bvte  aod  toniploti  |w»uL|  at  her  tide, 
And  with  an  air  dlelne  her  rolmar  [fau]  ply'd. 
Then,  oh  1  iho  criea,  what  alavea  I  rouiM  me  w«  1 
Here  a  bright  Redcoat,  there  a  Mnart  Uiejrte. 

I'eye,  Treatltc  ou  the  Balboa. 

bubbler  '  bub'ler),  a.  If.  One  who  cheats.  I'ope. 
— 2.  A  tiah  of  the  family  Seia-nider.  Jptodinotus 
grunuiems,  the  fresh-water  drumflah,  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river :  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes.  Also  called  but- 
bliug-fish. 

bubble-shell  (bub'l-shel),  it.  A  xhell  of  the  fam- 
ily Bullula1  and  genu*  Bulla,  of  an  oval  form,  with 
the  outermost  whorl  in  vol  ting  all  the  others. 
Species  are  numerous  in  tropical  and  warm 
seas.    8oe  cuts  under  Bulla. 

bubbling  (bub'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bubble*,  r.] 
Kmitting  or  exhibiting  bubbles ;  giving  out  a 
sound  such  aa  is  caused  by  bubbles;  gurgling 

The  bubbling  cr>* 
Of  aome  atrosui  awimuier  in  bis  avony. 

Ryrcn,  bury  Jtxsa.  IL  !4. 

bubbllng-flsh  :bub'liug-flah%  «.  Same  as  bub- 
Uer,  2.  UaHuesque. 

bubbly*  (bub'li).  a.  [<  bubble*  +  -»t.]  Full  of 
bubbles:  as,  "&»6Wy  spume,"  An**,  l^nten 
Stuffe.u.  8. 

bubblyTfbub'li),  a,  [<  bubble* +  Snotty: 
as,  the  bairn  has  a  bubblu  nose.    [North.  Fjig. 
and  Scotch.] 
bubbly-jock  (bub'li-jok),  «.    A  turkey-cock. 

[North.  Kng.  and  Scotch.] 
bubby1  (bub'i),  «. ;  pi.  on6*i« <-iz).  [See  W.] 
A  woman's  breast.  [Vulgar.] 
Why  don't  yon  go  and  inch  the  vwobw  t 

Arhulbnd.  John  Bull 

hubby2  (bub'i).  n.  riWm.  of  bub*.)  A  familiar 
term  of  atMress  to  little  boys;  bub.    [l\  S.] 

bubo1  (I«u'b6),  a.  [=  V,  bultou  =  Sp.  bubon  =s 
Pg.  butnlo  =  It.  buboue  =  Wall,  bulmm,  <  ML. 
bulMi(n-),  a  ttunor,  <  Or.  jiur.fciv,  the  groin,  a 
swelling  in  the  groin.]  In  med.,  an  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  especially 
Rueh  as  arises  in  the  groin  from  venereal  in- 
feotion. 

Bubos  (bu'W),  n.  [L..  an  owl.  the  hornetlowl. 
Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  be  imitative  of  its  cry 
ns  if  'bu-bu:  cf.  E.  tu-ichoo,  etc.]  A  genus  of 
large  owls  with  conspicuous  plnmicorii*,  rela- 
tively small  ear-aperture,  incomplete  facial 
disk,  and  feathrrc-it  feet,  it  <»tiuiiw  i!i<  hp  at  o»i 

or  ,-aifle-owl  of  Elirojie  B.  auiaw,  tlie  itTial  homed 
i>»l  of  North  Anierien.  It.  myiiiMntu.  aiel  noi.ln  otbrt 

j,-*.    See  rut  on  lletl  j«Ke. 

bubonic  0>fi-lion'ik>,  «.    [<  ML.  buhotu-).  a  tu- 
mor (see  hutiol  }.  +  -ic]  In 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 


tiathoi.,  pertaining 
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Vtfftsl*  HoTMd  Owl   i»»3r  vn-fimtmmms). 

Bubonin*  (bu-bo-nTne),  a.  j*/.  [SI,.,  <  Bubo2 
i  Hubon-)  +  -tstr.'l  A  subfarnily  of  owls,  family 
BtTigidaa,  adopted  by  some  writers  for  the  gen- 
en  Bubo,  Scoj>s,  and  some  other  horned  or 
"oat"  owl*. 

bnbonlno  (bu'b$-nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Buboniner. 

bubonocele  (bu-bd'm}-**!  or  -ee-l$),  o.  [<  Or. 
yJwi^uirxijijf,  <  jimrfliiv,  the  groin  (mo  bubo'),  + 
cf/U?,  tumor.]  In  palkol.,  inguinal  hernia  or 
rupture :  often  restricted  to  an  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  which  has  not  passed  tho  external  ring, 
but  occupies  the  inguinal  canaL 

bnbuklet,*.  A  pimple:  a  word  of  uncertain  form 
and  origin,  found  only  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  put  Into  the  mouth  of  a  Welshman. 

His  face  is  all  bubukk*,  and  welks.  and  knot-,  ami  Same, 
of  fire,  JSa**..  H.n.  v..  Ui.  A. 

BnbulcuB  (ba-bul'kus), ».  [NL..  <  L.  bubnlcus, 
a  plowman,  herdsmau  (cf.  bubulug,  porUiniitg 
to  oxen  or  cattle),  <  ban  (6ur-),  an  ox:  see  Ban.] 
A  genua  of  herons,  containing  the  buff-backed 
heron.  B.  tint,  formerly  called  Ardea  bubutcus 
and  Ardea  ruuala,  chiefly  an  Afrioan  species, 
related  to  the  anuacco  heron* 
bubulin  (bb/bu-lin),  n.  [<  L.  bubulug,  pertain- 
ing to  cattle  ((.  bo*  (bor-),  an  ox:  see  Bos),  + 
■da*.]  A  peculiar  substance  existing  in  tin- 
dung  of  beasts,  which  is  copiously  precipitated 
by  metallic  salts,  tincture  of  gulls,  ana  alum, 
and  therefore  active  in  tho  application  of  cow- 
dung  to  calico-printing, 
bncaa,  buccan  (buk^an),  ».  [<  F.  boucan, 
"a  woodden-gridiron,  whereon  the  Cannibals 
broyle  pieces  of  men,  and  other  flesh"  (Cot- 
grave),  a  place  for  smoking  meat;  said  to  be  a 
native  Carib  word;  hence  l>ueancer,  etc.  See 
bacaiMcr.]  1.  A  kind  of  gridiron  for  smoking 
meat. —  2.  A  place  where  meat  is  smoked. — 3. 
In  the  West  Indies,  a  place  where  coffee  or  co- 
coa is  dried.    IB.  Aonrtou  JVVncs. 

Also  bo«an,  boueau. 
bucan,  buccan  (buk'an).  r.  f.  [Also  written  ?«>«- 
can;  <  P.  boucaner,  X  boucan,  B.  bucan,  «.,  q. 
v.]  To  cut  into  long  pieces,  salt,  and  snioko  on 
a  bucan,  as  beef:  a  mode  of  preserving  int'Mt 
formerly  practised  by  the  Carina  and  afterward 
by  Buropeans  in  the  West  Indies.  Also  boucan. 
Drceard  in  the  smoke,  which  in  their  languors  tbey  call 
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bucaneer,  buccaneer  ( buk-n-ner'),  v.i.  [<  buc- 
aneer, n.\  To  act  the  part  of  a  pirate  or  free- 
booter.   Quarterly  Hci<. 

Hath  alonnod  and  rifl«d  the  nunnery  of  the  Illy. 

lA»ttU,  Al  rrcaco. 

bucaneeriah,  buccaneeriah  ( buk-a-ner' ish),  a. 
[<  bucaneer  4-  -mn!.]    ltesembling  a  bucancer. 

By  moonlight  we  arc  creeping  under  Ule  frowning  cliffs 
of  Alioufeyda,  and  voyage  all  night  in  a  swcaisearwA  fash- 
loo.  C.  D.  Warner,  W  inter  on  the  Nile,  p.  41 «. 

bacaro  (bo'kjUro),  n.  [8p.  bucaro,  a  vessel 
made  of  au  odoriferous  earth,  of  tho  same  name, 
>  Pg.  bucaro,  a  sort  of  earth.]  An  earthen- 
ware water-jar  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Those  made  in  Estremadura,  of  light-reddish 
clay,  are  especially  esteemed. 

bucca  (bnk'B),  n. ;  pi.  bucea-  (-He).  [L. ;  hence 
boceo,  bouche,  buckle^,  buckler,  etc.]  In  anal., 
the  hollow  part  of  the  cheek  which  projects 
when  the  cheeks  are  inflated;  also,  the  entire 
cheek,  and  hence  the  mouth  as  a  whole,  with 
reference  to  its  cavity  and  all  the  surrounding 
jiartn. 

buccal  (buk'al),«.  [<  bucca  +  -al;  =  F.  buccal.} 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  bucea  or  cheek. — 9.  Per- 
taining to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  or  to  the  mouth 
or  mouth-parts  as  a  whole;  oral;  maxillary. — 

Buccal  arterv,  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
—Buccal  cavHy,  the  cavity  of  Uie  iwmUi.-  -  Buccal  fun- 
nel, in  Hult/rra.  Bee  twwfar.  Buccal  ganglia,  in 
(una.  ganglia  which  give  oS  nerves  lu  the  month  and  all. 
lueulary  canaL  They  are  connected  with  the  cerebral 
ganglia  by  a  patrol  nerves  along  tbe  esophagus.  -Buccal 
glands,  see  gwiwf.— Buccal  inaai,  In  MUlutca,  the  »j 
railed  pharynx,  tile  organ  ot  prehension  and  mastication 
of  food,  present  In^ll  luulltuki  eicept  liimi-llibraaclia.  See 
cut  under  Bitmnehiata..  Buccal  nerve,  (a)  A  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve  which  supplies  the  buccinator  and  orW- 
cularta  orU  tnuaclca.  (fc>  A  branch  of  the  Inferior  raaxUlarr 
nerve  mppryiag  tbe  tntefrument  and  niuooua  membrane  uf 
the  cheek.-  Buccal  openings  ftsaurea.  In  Culeoptens, 
posterior  proloniralian*  uf  Uie  mcMith  -cavity,  on  each  aide  of 
the  meiitum.—  Buccal  ■utures.  In  Cutmpleru.  lmpreaapd 
Unea  originating  In  the  Imccal  flaaurra  or  curaera  of  Uie 
mi  ruth,  ramtlng  h»ckwiriL  and  often  coaletwins  behind. 
Abu  caltad  ffuJar  auturM.— Buccal  vein,  a  Tela  ot  the 
cheek  emptying  Into  Uie  facial  vetn. 

buccan,  buccane«r,  buccaneeriali.  He*  bucan, 

bucantrr,  bucaiu^rith. 

bnccate  ;  buk'at>,  <t.  [<  NU  bucca  lug,  <  I,.  buc- 
ca, the  cheek  distended.]  In  estoim.,  having 
distended  genie,  or  checks,  ns  certain  IHptera. 
buccellationt  i  buk-se-lil'shon),  n.  K  L.  oacerJ- 
la,  a  small  mouthful,  small  brand  di  vided  among 
the  poor  (ef.  buccellatum,  a  soldier's  biscuit), 
dim.  of  bucca,  tho  check,  mouth:  see  Need.] 
The  act  of  breaking  into  small  pieces.  HarrU. 
bncchero  (bdk-ka'ro),  n.  [It.]  In  archavl..  a 
kind  of  ancient  Tuscan  pottery  of  a  uniform 
black  color,  and  neither  glazed  nor  painted. 


buccinifonn  (buk-sin'i-fArm),  a. 
+  h.  forma,  form.]    Having  f 
jtce  of  a  Imccinoid  whelk 


Bucellas 

ferent  limits  have  been  assigned.  By  tha  older 
au  thorn  reprcaentativca  <it  varlona  other  modern  families 
were  uanoatod  with  MureinuM.  By  mn>trm  author*  it 
Ik  rraXrictad  to  a  uualtcr  definite  group,  defined  cbiedy  hy 
tbe  armature  nl  Uie  mouth.  The  animal  has  a  lingual 
ribbon  armed  wiUi  erect  cuapidate  median  teeth  and 
lateral  teeth,  aurtnoantrd  by  S  to  b  denticloa,  of  which  the 
nutermoat  are  larg<4t.  The  shell  la  nrpresenWd  hy  that 
known  aa  the  whelk.  The  typical  anVclea  are  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  cold  seas,  hut  others  are  Inhabitants  ot  warm 
traa   Hoc  cut  nnder./fwtWjiuns. 

f^<  BaceiMiiw 

a  Imcclnoid  whelk.  ^ 
Bucclnina(buk-si-ni'ne),  a.  pi.  [NI,.,  <  Bucci- 
rtum  +  -istr.]  A  subfamily  of  bucelnoid  gas- 
tropodous  mollusks.  See  BucdnicUt. 
buccinoid  (buk'si-noid),  a.  and  it.  K  liuccinum 
+  -««<.]  I.  tt.  Resembling  mollusks  of  the  ge- 
nus Buccinum  ;  Bhaped  like  a  whelk. 

U.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  BuceiuidcB. 
Bnccinoida  (buk-si-noi'd*),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  8ame 
as  Bucciuoiaea. 

BuccinoideB  (buk-si-no-ed'),  »•  pi.    [P.]  The 
name  of  Cuvier's  third  family  of  pectinibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  sometimes  Latinized  a*  Buc- 
cinoida.  The  groun  includes,  but  is  more  exten- 
sive than,  the  modern  family  BucciuUlie. 
bnccinopaid  (buk-ei-nop'sid),  «.   A  gastropod 
of  the  family  BucciuopituUv. 
BucclnopsldaB  buk-»i-nop'si-d*),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Buccinoptis  +  -4(Uc.]   A  family  of  ' 
glossate  gastropods,  typified  by  tho  | 
einopDit.  The  animal  haa  an  elongated  Ungual  ribbon, 
with  thin  unarmed  median  teeth  and  unicusptd  reraauU 
lateral  teeth.   Tbe  shell  la  like  that  of  a  a  hoik. 
BuccinopsU(buk-si-nop'aia),  n.  [NL.,  <Bucei- 
bui»  +  Gr.  d^Hf.  appearance.]  A  genus  of  gastro- 
pods with  shells  uke  those  of  the  genus  Bucci- 
sum,  typical  of  the  family  .Bu^nopafdiv. 


r,  buccaneer  i  Imk-a-ner'),  it.  [<  F.fW 
eanter,  a  curer  of  wild  meat,  a  pirate,  <  6»m- 
eaner,  smoke  meat,  <  boucan,  a  ]>laee  for  smok- 
ing meat:  see  huciin,  uA  1.  Original!  v,  one  of 
the  French  settlers  in  Hlspaniola  or  Hayt-l  and 
Tortugaa,  whose  oeeupatioti  was  to  hunt  wild 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  cure  (heir  flesh. 

It  is  now  high  tiioe  to  speak  of  the  French  nation  who 
inhabit  u  great  part  of  tbb  Island  (Hlepaulola).  .  .  .  The 
Hunters  are  again  divided  into  several  sorts.  Ker  Suiae  of 
Usese  are  only  given  to  hunt  wild  Bulls  and  Tuwa,  others 
only  hant  wild  Bores.  Tlie  first  uf  these  two  sorts  of 
Hunters  are  called  Butunim.  .  .  .  When  111*  rftsranierv 
go  IiiUi  Uke  Woods  to  hunt  for  wild  bulls  and  rows,  tliey 
commonly  rouiatn  there  tbe  space  of  a  whole  twelvetnonUi 
or  two  yvara  without  returning  home. 

Bucwtier$     A  tsersni  (London,  Itei).  p.  fiA. 

2.  A  pirate;  a  freebooter;  especially,  one  of 
the  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  French  and 
British,  who  combined  to  make  depredation* 
on  the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century :  so  called  becauxe 
the  first  of  the  class  were  Frenchmen  drivoii 
from  their  business  of  bucaning  by  the  Hpnuixh 
authorities  of  Hlspaniola. 

He  ItVsrten  HasUngsl  was  far  t.*>  enlightened  a  nun  to 
look  on  a  great  empire  merely  as  »  (.wror.oVr  would  1,»>V 
on  a  galleon.  Mnr.mluv.  Warren  Uastlugs. 


>  sees  In  this  ware  are  ot  too  classes :  those  scauUlj  oma- 
inenteJ  with  designs  in  low  relief.  Impressed  upon  the 
clay  hy  the  rotation  of  an  engraved  cylinder  i  and  UVsw 
of  later  dale,  profusely  ornamented  with  reliefs  from  Inde- 
pendent stamps,  and  with  figures  molded  separately  and 
applied  to  the  surface.  This  wan  Is  peculiar  to  Tuscany, 
and  la  found  particularly  in  the  tombs  of  Volet,  Chinal, 
and  tbe  neighboring  region.  Often  called  (niccAora  nrrv 
(tdack  t/uechee)), 

buccin  (Irak'sin),  it.    Same  as  ftticWHtt. 

buccina  (buk'si-nS),  «.;  pi.  bucciiur (-ne).  [L., 
prop,  bucina,  a  (crooked)  trumpet  ( >  prob.  Or. 
.ft-kiit;  (in  dvriv.  sometimes  ;<«*-),  a  trumpet), 
prob.  for  *boricina,  <  bo»  (fc«r-),  an  ox,  cow, 
+  cancrc,  sing,  j»lay ;  orig.  a  cow's  horn.]  An 
ancient  mtuticttlinstrument  of  tho  trumpet  kind, 
originally  a  horn  of  an  ox  or  cow,  blown  by  a 
shepherd  to  assemble)  his  flocks.    See  buzsyne. 

buccioal  fbuk'si-nal),  a.  [<  buccina  +  -«/.] 
1.  Hhaped  liko  a  trumpet. — 2.  Sounding  like 
a  horn  or  trumpet. 

buccinator  (buk'si-na-tor),  «.;  pi.  oticeiiuj/orc* 
(buk'si-na-to'rez).  IL.^  prop,  bucintifur,  <  buci- 
uarc,  pp.  7<uci'jinfug,  blow  a  trumpet,  <  bucina. 
trumpet:  see  buccina.']  I.  In  anal.,  tho  trum- 
peters muscle;  a  thin  fiat  muscle  forming  the 
wall  of  the  cheek,  assisting  in  mastication,  and 
also  in  blowing  wind-instrtinients  (whence  it* 
name). —  2.  The  specific  name  of  tbe  trumpeter 
swan  of  North  America,  Cygnus  buccinator.— 
Buccinator  nerve,  the  buccal 
lllary. 

buccinatory  (buk'Bin-4-to-ri),  «.  [< 
+  -j.]     Of  or  jwrtaining  to  the  buccinator 

muscle. 

The  ffuortiuffory  muscles  along  his  cheeks. 

Stenw.  Trlstrum  Shandy,  IIL  6. 

buccinid  (buk'si-nid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Itucctuuhr;  a  whelk. 

Bucelnida  I  biik-sin'i-de),  n.  jil.  [NL.,  <  Buc- 
cinum +  -trio.]  A  family  of  rhaehiglosaate 
pr«»«i>bnin<-liiBte  gis»tropt>ilm)s  jtiollimks,  typi- 
fied by  tho  genus  Ilucciutim,  to  which  very  dif- 


brafle  of  ijjhwh  Vl  wo  laiuii  v  Jim  ,  »/,'#y' •»<•<(  . 

•optera,  Buccinum (buk'si-num), ».  [!>.,  prop,  dacisitts, 
h  aide  of  a  shell-flab,  used  in  dyeing  purple,  <  bucina,  a 
1  trumpet.]  The  typical 
genus  of  mollusks  of  the 
family  Buccinida?.  By 
Uie  old  auUiurs  numerous 
and  very  heterogeneous  spe- 
cies were  combined  In  It,  but 
by  modem  syatauatisls  It  is 
restricted  to  the  whelks,  of 
which  A  ttadotum  is  a  typi- 
cal example. 

Bucco(buk'6),n.  [NL, 
<  L  bucco,  a  babbler, 
blockhead,  fool,  lit. 
one  who  has  distended 
cheeks,  i  bucca,  cheek.] 
In  orat'fA.,  a  generic 
name  variously  used. 

to)  By  Brisaonfl'DO)  applied 
to  a  genua  uf  birds  contain- 
ing an  American  species  of 
the  modern  family  Buarmi- 
def  and  two  S|ivclee  of  Capita 
nidat.  (t>)  By  Liuuieus  (listlj 

used  fora  geuua  of  birds,  containing  oik1  American  species 
of  Bumuilaf.  erroneously  attributed  to  Africa,  (o)  Ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  birds,  containing  a  heterogeneous 
lot  of  species  composing  the  t»o  fsiullics  Buettmula  and 
OapitunuUr.  (d)  Transfrm'd  by  Ttraoilnck  (ltmo)  to  the 
CapitoNuhm,  or  ncansorlal  barbeta.  (e)  lUwtored  by  1-ray 
(ISM)  to  the  American  harbacous.  an<f  used  by  nearly  all 
subeeuufint  ornlthologista  as  Uw  typical  genua  of  Uie 
family  Btuxtmidat,  or  pulT-tiirda.  About  16  species  are 
knoaii,  all  from  South  aud  Central  America,  having  a 
stout,  tnrgld  MIL.  broad  at  tbe  base  and  somewhat  Itookcd. 
at  the  end,  with  basal  nostrils,  rictal  vibrissas,  abort  round.' 
cd  a  Inga,  modorate  rounded  tail  of  IS  rev  trices,  and  tygo- 
dactyl  feet,  with  the  third  toe  longest.  B.  cWhtru  la 
reddish-brown,  with  a  Mm  k  collar ;  tho  other  species  sra 
mostly  ple-l  with  black  and  white,  or  otherwlao  variegated, 
buccolablal  (buk^-la'bi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  cheek  and  lip.— Buccolahlal  nerve,  tbe  buccal 
Irraneh  of  the  inferior  nnucillary  tiene :  sometimes  restrict- 
ed to  Its  terminal  branclL  —  Superior  buccolablal 
nerve,  Uio  hnccnl  liranch  of  Uie  facial  nerve. 
Bucconlda  (bu-kon'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  iJue- 
co(n-)  +  -ititr.]  The  puff-birrls ;  the  flssirostrjil 
zygodactyl  barbets;  the  barbacous;  a  family 
of  picarian  birds  related  to  tbe  jacamars,  or 
Galbului<r.  Tliey  have  a  large,  heavy  head  and  bill, 
prucuHieiit  rictal  vibriaar,  sliort  rounded  wings  and  tall. 


tike  toes  yoked  In  pairs,  tarsi  acutelkste  and  reticular 
af  lerahafts,  nude  oil-gland,  10  primarfta,  IS  rectrli 


culate  nostrils,  and  eyelashea. 

ncd  to  America. 


The  family  la  small  and 
compact,  and  confined  to  America,  where  it  Is  represented 
by  abuat  «»  speeiea  of  Uie  7  genera  Bvm>,  Staiarni>Ua, 
Micrinunutrha,  Sonnuia.  /faoafoptOa,  JfvnacAn  (or  Mo- 
rwi*ii>,  and  CAefidoofrna.  The  name  was  formerly  Indefi- 
nitely applied  to  different  groups  of  birds  represented  hy 
Hie  genera  Cayito,  Mtyalecrfka ,  tie.,  as  well  ns  Buten. 

buccula  buk'u-lil),  pi.  buccala?  (-16).  [L., 
dim.  of  bucca,  tho  cheek  or  puffed-out  mouth. 
Cf.  buckle'*.]  In  anat.,  the  fleshy  part  under 
the  ebln. 

Bucellas  (bfl-sel'as).  m.  a  Portugueso  wine  for- 
merly much  exported  to  England.    It  i 
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bucentaur 

bucenUur  (bu-sen'tAr>,  n.  r=»  P. 
=  It.  UotIwio,  ettcenforo,  (fir,  /Joif,  ox,  + 
tevravpoc,  centaur.]  1.  A  mythical  monster, 
half  man  and  half  ball ;  a  centaur  with  the  body 
of  a  bull  in  place  of  that  of  a  horse.— S.  [caf>.J 
The  state  barge  of  Veuice,  in  which  the  doge 
and  senate  annuallv  on  Ascension  day  per- 
formed the  ceremonial  marriage  of  the  state 
with  the  Adriatic,  symbolic  of  the  commercial 
power  of  the  republic. 

Tbe  apnuaelcM  Adriatic  niouma  her  lord. 

An  annual  niarrtaiii-  »«r  >n>  mure  renewed ; 
The  Biuxntanr  lira  rotting  uiirmtorw), 
Ncslcctitd  garment  of  her  widowhood. 

/V"",  tlillde  Harold.  Iv.  08. 

Bueephala  OJU-*ef'n-ljl),  n.  [NL.,  fcm.  of  bu- 
cephatHS,  <  Or.  tkmu^a>jir,  ox-headed :  aee  i/a- 
<v;'Ww.]  A  genua  of  ducks,  of  the  subfamily 
fulwulina:  based  by  Baird  in  1858  npon  the 
bunfe-headed  duck  of  North  America  (Anas 
albeola  of  Liunseus,  Fultgula  albeola  of  authors 
in  general,  now  BueephaUi  albeola), 
also  the  parrots,  called  by  him  Bueephala 
ricana  and  Ji.  islandica.   See  ftNtJtc1. 

Bucephalus  (bu-sef  'a-lus),  a.  (NL.,  <  Qr.  /W. 
at^a/or,  ox-headed,  Cjioie,  ox,  +  af(0.ii,  bead. 
Cf.  L.  Uucephatas,  Bueepha- 
la, also  Bucephalus,  <  (Jr.  Boi1- 
m«6/a(,  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated war-home  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.]  1.  The  eer- 
carian  larval  stage  of  certain 
Uukes,  or  Trcmatnda,  named 
under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  distinct  animal.  Aim. 

p&a/uj  futj/uwrpAuM,  a  paraalte  at 
the  IrrUl  water  mtlaael,  wlfruac  apo. 
ru-yata  aumetlmea  All  ail  the  inter- 
apace*  of  the  vlacera  uf  the  niua- 
ael.  la  auppoacd  tu  develop  iolo  the 
treaiati m\r.  Kvtiua  Guitmelvmutn,  a 
paraaitr  uf  frevh  water  flahea 

2.  In  kerpet,,  a  genus  of  Afri- 
can snakes,  of  the  family  lie n- 
tlrophUtee,  an  the  Bucephalus 
capensU. — S.  [/.  r.l  A  snake  of 
this  genus:  as,  "the  Cape  bucephalus," 

Bncerid«  (bu-ser'i-de),  a.  pL  [NL.,  short  for 
litwrotuitr.]   Same  as  BueerotMa. 

Buceroides  (bu-se-roi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NX,.,  <  Bu- 
cert>H  +  -oid>*\]  In  Blyth'sclasgluoatlon  of  birds 
(1J*48),  a  division  of  Sundactuli,  including  the 
hornbllls  ami  hoopoes,  or  Bucerotulat  and  Cyia- 
j.idtr,  respectively  also  called  AppetHlinmtra 
and  Jreutiruttret : 
oidts  (which  see). 

Bncerontida  i  bu-se-ron'ti-de),  n.pl. 
form  of  Bncerotida. 

Bucerot  (bu'so-ros),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  poi*epue, 
jtuvuipooe,  horned  like  an  ox,  <  ox  (see 
/fcm),  +  *^f,  horn.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Buc+roUda*.  It  wu  formerly  ruealenaive  with 
the  family.  Iwt  la  mm  variously  realrirted. 

Buccrotida  (buse-rot'l-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bh~ 
t*  rm  (-ml-)  +  -»</>.]  The  hornbill* ;  a  family  of 
nou-passcriiio  inscssorial  birds  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  old  world,  having  a  huge  bill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  boss,  casqiiOj  or  horn,  in  some 
cases  as  large  as  the  bill  itself.  The  technical 
characters  are  s  highly  pneumatic  akeletou,  peculiar 
Mxr>l<»u.  no  aftorehanx  hairy  oyitlaahea,  10  rertrhva, 
tuft.-l  rliis,l.«  m>  cwt.  r  gall -blsildcr,  six!  symiwl- 
ni  «i«  <riul*<'tylMUa  foot.  Alx>ut  M  >pu  l«t  are  .!.-«.  rll»'.t. 
>li>tiiliuu<l  In  a,lmut  'JO  mul,  rn  grnrra.  8»  hirnbtU. 
AUi»  railed  itH**rvt'9,  flrwvriiiUUl^r. 

Buchanit9(buk'an-it),  n.  f<  Bucftan  (seedef.) 
+  -if*-2.)  One  of  a  sect  which  arose  in  17R3,  in 
the  Belief  Congregation  at  Irvine,  8cntla»d, 
under  the  leadershiii  of  a  Mrs.  (moru  comiuotily 
known  as  Lucky)  Buchnn.  slw  ,i.vi»rrd  l»nrlf  i.. 
b*  Ihe  «4iniaa  of  Iter.  lli..  and  Mr.  U  h!tr.  tiie  piwtnr 
ol  the  «>iia*rebl%ti'»Il  tu  which  shu  lielniiiei'il.  her  "maM- 
rhilJ";  anil  ahetaaidit  hrr  fullowem  ttut  they  wimlj  lie 
tr*ti»late<l  tn  lH-avt-o  wiiIhiuc  taallntf  of  death.  The  aect 
nut  atwa>  i  small,  iiml  in  n-»w  t'.itiurt. 

bucholsite  (b<i'k"lt-*it),  n.  [Named  after  the 
clii-mlst  Burhhol;  (1770-1S1S).]  A  variety  of 
Gbrulil*-. 

bachn  (bu'ku),  ».  [A  native  name;  also  spell- 
ed frmrX-H.]  The  leaves  of  several  species  of 
B'trtiitma.  shrubby  plants  at  the  Cape  of  (rood 
Hope,  having  an  aromatic  faste  and  penetrat- 
ing odor,  Hii.l  <'xteiinively  uwl  in  medicine  fur 
various  disorder*  of  th«>  stomach  ami  iirlimry 
urjr.ins.    See  BtitosmQ. 

buck1  (buk).  m.  [<  ME.  bul\  buckc,  bullr,  a 
intilo  doer ;  also,  an  nriu..  a  lie-goat ;  <  AS.  frirmi, 
a  he-goat  (AH.  gat.  >  i-  <fial.  is  a  ahe-goat;  ef. 
qilt-butfii,  «  he.giiat ;  ef.  AS.  httfir  =  I..  en\xr.  a 
he. gnat:  )ir.  m~i«jC,  a  buftr);  bur  (rj)P'),  a  male 
deer.  =  *  »S.  hak.  a  Im-guiit,  —  Fries.  —  D.  h»k 
=  OHO.  I**,  MHO.  hoc,  O.  b»ck  =  led.  buklr, 


goat 

bok, 
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also  bokkr  and  bokki,  =  8w.  bock  =  Dan.  buk,  he- 
it,  ram,  buck  (deer).  Of.  Skt.  bukka  (Hind, 
t,  boka),  Zend  friLra,  a  goat.  Hence  (from 
Teut.)  P.  bone,  OP.  ftof  (whence  ult.  E.  butcher, 
q.  v.)  =  Pr.  boo  —  Cat.  bur  =  Sp.  dial,  ftoifiw, 
OSp.  buco  a  It.  becro  (ML.  ;>»«**)  =  W.  btcch 
=  GaeL  6oe  e  It.  boc,  poe  a  Corn,  bgk  _  Bret 
i^twA,  bottrs,  a  he-goat  .J  1.  A  he-goat, 
AaotaUcchen  [kl<ll  .  .  .  kntwUi  a  rtlnkinde  (rot |£nal|. 
lor)  a  »ur*».  ^aenm  /fiinle,  p.  loo. 


ll'llry- 


Wlwr  [whcthrrl  I  ul  et«  haloi 
Or  drlnko  the  hlodo  of  (w<V»  n 
PixlU.  (1)13(1114. 

3.  The  male  of  the  deer,  the  antelope,  the  rab- 
bit, or  the  bare :  often  used  specifically  of  the 
male  of  the  fallow-deer;  a  roebuck. —  «J.  A  gay 
or  fashionable  man ;  a  fop;  a  blood;  a  dandy. 

He  hail  brilliant  andorwatatvnata,  any  one  of  which 
would  bave  set  up  a  intslerat*  buck.  7AiK(rn>y. 

A  whole  elaaa  of  ynnns  of  the  lower  order  —  " Ar- 
rra  "  la  tho  Brttlahterm-iet  themaelrea  up  in  the  elnaeat 
allowable  Imitation  of  twirttghteB. 

Latkrvp.  Spaaiah  Vlataa.  p.  2ft. 

4.  A  male  Indian.  [U.  S.l— 5.  A  male  negro. 
[T7.  8.]— 6f.  The  mark  of  a  cuckold. 

Buckf  I  would  I  could  waah  myaclf  of  the  buck! 

Skal.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  Ul.  S. 

Qreat  buck,  a  rvebork  In  Ita  alith  year  or  older.— To 
MowUisbuck'sh  orn  1 ,  to  luau  oim'a  trouble ;  (to  whialle. 

She  brreUt  ao  Ihia  heemte  Xieholaa 
That  Abaulon  may  blom  Iht  butkn  horn. 

CAnveer,  Miller'.  Talc,  L  SDt. 

buck1  (buk),  r.  *.  T<  bucV  ,n.  Cf.  MHO.  boeken, 
butt  like  a  goat,  also  as  O.  borJcen,  smell  like  a 
goat,  also  bnck.  Cf.  buck*  and  bade*.]  1.  To 
copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. —  S.  To  butt:  a 
sense  referred  also  to  buck*  (which  Bee). 

buck3  (buk),  r.  [Prob.  of  dial,  origin,  not  be- 
ing recorded  in  literature  until  recently;  prob., 
like  the  related  bueklel,  at  LG.  origin:  ef.  ML). 
bucken,  bocken,  bend,  1).  bukken,  oow,  stoop, 
submit,  yield,  =  MLO.  bucken,  LO.  bukken  = 
MHO.  bucken,  bucken,  O.  6«i<*e»,  bend  (cf. 
MHO.  bocken,  sink  down,  tr.  lay  down),  =  Kw. 
bucka  ss  Norw.  bukka  =  Dan.  bukke,  bow;  a 
secondary  verb  from  D.  buigen,  O.  liUgen,  etc., 
=  A8.  bupan,  E.  fcotrl,  ben«l.  Buck'*  is  thus  for- 
mally a  Secondary  form  of  froa-l,  dial,  bua3,  bend 
(cf .  buxom  =  buekaome,  of  the  same  origin ),  hav- 
ing as  its  freq.  form  buckle^.  In  the  2a  and 
3d  senses  tho  verb  might  be  referred  to  0i<rt 
a  goat,  as  caper1  to  L.  caper,  a  goat.  Cf.  O. 
bocken,  naut.,  heave  up  and  down,  piu  h;  uf  a 
horse,  bend  down  the  neck  and  fling  out  be- 
hind, usually  referred  to  bock,  a  goat.]  I. 
in  trans.  1.  To  bend ;  buckle.    [U.  S.] 


To  t* 


nk,  meaninc  to  ts^nd,  la  a  common  word  In  the 
Tkc  American.  VI.  237. 


2.  To  spring  lightly, 

— 8.  To  make  a  violent  effort  to"  throw  off  a 


ffaltiKcll,  [Prov.  Eng.] 
throw  off  a 
of  rapid  plunging 


rider  or  nack,  by 

jumps  performed  by  springinginto  the  air,  arch 
Ing  the  back,  and  coming  down  with  tho  fore 
legs  perfectly  stiff,  the  head  being  commonly 
held  as  low  as  pos- 
sible :  said  of  a 
horse  or  a  mule. 
—4.  To  "kick"; 
make  obstinate  re- 
sistance or  objec- 
tion: as,  to  buck 
at  improvements. 
[Colloq.,  U.  8.] 

II.  (mas.  1.  To 
punish  by  tying 
the  wrists  toge- 
ther, passing  the 
artuB  over  the  bent 
knees,  and  put- 
ting a  stick  across 
the  arms  and  in 
the  angle  formed 
by  the  knees.  [U. 
S.) — 8.  To  throw,  or  attempt  to  throw  (a  rider), 
by  btn.-kiug:  as,  the  bronco  buekctt  him  off. 


Hut  Liny 


mcks'(buk),  n.  ro 

of  a  horse  or  mule  1 


buck-  (buk),  n.  [<  bMf<2.  r.]  A  Solent  effort 
to  rid  itself  of  its  rider  or 
bunion ;  the  act  of  bucking, 
buck''  (lmk),  e.  f,  f=  Sc.  bonk,  <  ME.  biiuken, 
wash  or  steep  in  lve  tnot  in  AS.).  =  MD.  bui- 
ken  —  MLlt.  lulm',  1,0.  biikim  =  MHO.  bucb>n, 
hrtiehrn,  (i.  boveken  =  8»v.  In/ka  =  Pan.  byyc ; 
ef.  Bret.  f>N<;a  ta  OK.  bwY  =  Sp.  'tntgnr  =  It. 
bucarc  (l'lorio),  wash  in  lyo  (>  P.  buei ,  Sp.  bu- 
iju'la,  It.  bncata  (oha.),  bucaln,  washing  in  lye), 
'<  ML.  'bucarc,  prob.  lM)iTowe<l  from  Tent.  '»'f. 
Onel.  Ir.  buac,  dung  used  inbleix  ding,  the  liquor 


backed 

in  which  cloth  Is  washed,  bleached  linen  cloth, 
linen  in  an  early  stage  of  bleaching  (ef.  Ir.  *«- 
acar,  cow-dung),  <  Oael.  Ir.  fto  =  W.  /miit.  a  cow, 
=  E,  eotri,  q.  v.  But  the  connection  of  these 
Celtic  forma  with  the  Teut,  is  doubtful.  1  To 
soak  or  steep  (clothes)  in  lye,  as  in  bleaching; 
wash  in  lye  or  suds;  clean  by  washing  and 
beating  with  a  bat. 

bnck8  (buk),  n.  i=  So.  km*.-  see  buck^,  r.)  1. 
Lye  in  which  clothes  are  soaked  in  tbe  opera- 
tion of  bleaching;  tho  liquor  in  which  clot  bet 
are  washed. — St.  Tho  cloth  or  clothes  soaked 
or  washed  In  lyo  or  suds;  a  wash. 

Of  Ute,  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred  pack.  •)» 
waahea  hue*  lie  re  at  borne.        Shot.,  t  lien.  VI.,  It.  1 

Well,  1  will  In  and  cry  too ;  nerer  leave 
Crying  until  onr  matd*  may  drive  a  bur* 
With  my  aalt  teara  at  the  neat  waahlng^ta*. 

it.  Joiuon,  Talc  of  a  Tub,  UL  a 
If  I  were  to  brat  a  twcJr.  I  can  atrtk*  no  harder. 

Matvia-jer,  Vtnrln-MartyT,  It.  1 

buck4  (buk),  r.  f.  [E.  dial.,  not  found  in  ME. ; 
=  MD.  boken^^wken  =  MUi.Mien  (1X3.  freq. 

8w".  boko  =  Norw.  buka  =  fian.  dial.  bn^lHn. 
pukkt,  beat,  kuoek,  strike,  stamp,  as  ore,  etc; 
ef.  D.  /joint,  poke,  as  ME.  poken,  pukken,  E. 
poke :  see  poid.  The  3d  and  4th  senses  touch 
upon  those  of  buck1  and  buck"1.)  1.  To  beat 
llaUitrcil.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  iwisin^  and  orr- 
drauiug,  to  break  into  small  pieces  for  jigging;. 
The  tool  with  which  Ihia  la  done  Is  called  a  bucking  inn, 
and  tho  support  on  which  the  ore  la  placed  to  he  that 
treated  a  bwking-pUiU. 

8.  To  push ;  thrust.  Jamieton,  [Scotch.]— 4, 
To  strike  with  the  bead ;  butt.    [U.  8.) 
buck3  (buk),  m.    [E,  dial.,  prob.  a  var.  of  bonk, 

<  ME.  bouk,  the  trunk,  body,  belly,  <  AS.  but, 
the  belly :  sec  6o»*i.l  1.  The  breast. — 2.  Ths 
liody  of  a  wagou.  ItalUrccU. 

buck6  (buk),  a.  [Periiaps  a  particular  use  of 
buck* ;  cf.  similar  uses  of  E.  Aorsc,  P.  cJicraL, 
and  D.  cjxI,  an  asa,  an  easel,  >  E.  eaaei.]  A 
frame,  specifically— (a)  A  frame  composed  of  tae  X. 
ahaprd  ends  jollied  at  the  middle  by  a  tar,  •«  mh\d>  v> 
aaw  wood  for  fuel.  Also  called  antcovdt  and  <■« 
[U.  S.|  (»)  A  fraiM  or  Uble  uu  which  leather  la  I 
while  Mnii  (laud. 

buck' (buk),  n.  [Sc.,  <  ME.  6«i  (in  eomp.),  'bok, 

<  AS.  b6c,  beech,  commonly  in  deriv.  twee,  E. 
beech :  see  ocrcM  and  book.)  The  beech :  a  dia- 
lectal word  used  in  literary  English  only  iu  the 
compounds  buck-mast  and  buchtheat ;  also  ia 
dialectal  buck-tag. 

buck«  (buk),  ».  [An  abbr.  of  6«c*7x>f.  q.  v.] 
An  earthenware  pot  made  of  clay  found  in  some 
parts  of  British  Ouiana.    Also  called  buekpoL 

buck9  (buk),  v.  i.  [Appar.  imitative;  but  cf. 
bock,  boke*,  betchA  To  make  a  noise  in  swal- 
lowing; gulp.  [Shetland.] 

buck9  (buk),  a.  [<  buck*,  r.]  A  hoUow  sound 
which  a  stouc  makes  when  thrown  into  the 
water  from  a  height.  [Shetland.] 

buck10  (buk),  a.  [Cf.  Corn,  buchar,  sour  milk.] 
1.  A  kind  of  minute  fungus  (as  supposed)  In- 
festing ill-kcnt  dairies.  [Cornwall.]— 2.  The 
spittle-fly.  [Cornwall.] 

buck-ague  (buk'a'gu),  n.  Same  as  oact-frTrT. 
bnck-and-ball  (buk'and-bal'),  a.   A  cartridge 

for  smooth-bore  firearms  containing  s  spberieai 

bullet  and  three  buck-shot:  now  little  used. 
buckayTO  (bu-ka'ro),  n.    Same  as  bucket*. 

[Westeni  V.  8.] 
buck-basket  (buk'bas'ket),  n.   A  basket  in 

which  clothes  are  carried  to  tbe  wash. 

Ttipyenuvtyed  me  Into  a  buc&Jnukrt  ;  ...  ramtne,!  sm 
In  with  foul  alilrta  and  amocka.  aocka,  fool  etocatnp, 
trcsay  iiaiddua.  Skak.,  M.  W.  of  »  .  Hi.  a 

buck-bean  (buk'bfin),  a.   Same  as  1 
buckboard  (buk'  bdrdj,  n.    [<  I 

in  buck-wagon,  q.  v.)  +  board;  but  commonly 

understood  as 

<  6wcJl2,  b»'nd, 
bounce,  + 
board.  J  A  four- 
whecled  car- 
riage in  which 
a  long  elastic 
boiinl  or  fratuo 
is  used  in  phtco 
of  body,  springs,  and  gear.  It  haa  one  or  more 

a.-aU.  Thi'  l.urd  la  faitelinl  directly  to  tbr  rear  aile  at 
onr  end  and  to  tbe  bolMcr  <d  tbr  fore  ailr  at  the  other 
eoit,  or  U  u*H>l  in  connection  with  a  akle.har  tfear.  Ala* 

Called  Mo*l'-lftd>?->lt. 

bucked  (bukt  or  buk'edl,  a.  (E.  diaL,  also 
bucknrtt ;  explained  by  (I rose  as  "soured  by 
keeping  too  long  in  the  milk  bocket.  or  by  a 
foul  bucket";  but  appar.  <  buck™  +  Sour; 
turned  sour,  as  milk ;  rancid.    [Prov.  Lug.] 


Buct  board- 
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backer 

backer1  (buk'er).  ».  [<  buck*  +  ■«•!.]  1.  A 
horn*  that  bucks.— 2.  A  bent  piece  of  wood, 
especially  that  on  which  a  slaughtered  animal 
i»  suspended.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A  horse's  hind 
leg.    fHrov.  Eng.] 

bucker-  < buk'er),  ».  [=  MI/G.  botrr,  a  knocker; 

<  buck*  +  -*y1.]  In  mining:  (n)  One  who  bucks 
or  bruises  ore.  (b)  A  flat  broad-headed  ham- 
mer used  in  backing  ore. 

bucker3  (buk'er),  h.  [Abbr.  of  buckagro,  an 
aocom.,  simulating  butter*,  of  Sp.  veiqucro,  a 
cowherd:  see  ratmero.]  A  cowboy.  T.  Roote- 
tell.    [Western  U.  SJ 

bucket  tmk'et).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bocket, 

<  ME.  baket,  bokette,  bokeit,  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  Celtic,  <  Ir.  buiceiul  =  Gael.  Internet,  ft 
bucket,  ™ Corn,  buket. atub  (Diefenbaeh),  which 
forms,  if  not  from  E.,  are  connected  with  Ir. 
buiccatl,  a  knob,  boss,  Gael,  bucaid,  a  pustule,  < 
Ir.  bocaim,  I  swell,  —  Gael.  boc,  swell ;  lew  prob. 
connected  with  AS.  bue  (or  but),  a  pitcher,  iug 
(L.  lagena,  hydria).   Cf.  E.  book,  dial,  o  pail.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  drawing  up  water,  as  from  a 
well;  a  pail  or  open  vessel  of  wood,  leather, 
metal,  or  other  material,  for  carrying  water  or 
other  liquid. —  2.  A  vane,  float,  or  box  on  a 
water-wheel  against  which  the  water  impinges, 
or  into  which  it  falls,  in  turning  the  wheel. — 
3.  The  scoop  of  a  dredging-mncbine,  a  grain- 
elevator,  etc. — 4.  The  float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 
—  5.  The  piston  of  alifting-purop. — 8.  As  much 
as  n  bucket  holds;  half  a  bushel.  Air-pump 

bucket.  See  air-ynmp.  Dumping  bucket,  «  future 
bo*  wilh  a  drop  liottom,  used  in  mining.  —  To  kick  the 
bucket,  to  die.  [Slang.  | 

"  Hue  Idm  ■  |Mit,"  roared  imr,  "  Uvr  talking  atioul  kicking 
the  bucket :  he'd  a  nice  young  man  to  krvp  a  cove  s  spirits 
Up,  atul  Lalk  about  '  a  short  tile  and  a  merry  one."" 

Kingtletf,  Alton  Locke,  li. 
Ventilated  bucket,  a  bucket  In  s  water*  lioel  having 
ptuvisiou  for  IImi  escapu  ut  til*  sir  earned  Into  It  by  th« 
water. 

bucket  (buk'et),  r.  f<  bucket,  «.]   1.  intrant.  1. 
To  dip  up  water  with  a  bucket ;  use  a  bucket 
Like  Ihnwi.tr>'  sleve-llko  Tub  U  filling  ever, 
bat  never  full  for  all  their  bucketing. 

SutretUr.  Memorial*  of  Mortalttlo,  at.  M. 

2.  [In  allusion  to  the  rapid  motion  of  a  bucket 
in  a  well.]    To  move  fast.  [Slang.] 

Hp  sprang  Into  the  aaddlc  ainillug,  because  the  visit 
wan  <,»rr.  and  kurketM  back  at  u  handgallop.  lticken*. 

II.  tram.  To  pour  water  upon  with  a  bucket. 
Wn  hr  to  him  whose  bead  U  bucketct  with  water*  nf  a 
scalding  hath.    Bp  Racket,  lift  at  Ahp.  Williams,  11.  194. 

bucket-engine  (buk'et-en'jin),  n.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  water-wheel,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  buckets  attached  to  an 
endless  chain  which  runs  over  a  pair  of  sprock- 
et-wheels, from  either  one  or  both  of  which 
power  may  be  obtained:  designed  to  utilize  a 
stream  of  water  which  hag  a  considerable  fall, 
but  is  limited  in  quantity.    E.  B.  Knight, 

bucketful  (buk'et-fol),  n.  f<  buetet  +  -/a/.] 
As  much  as  a  bucket  will  bold. 

bucket-lift  (buk'ct-lift),  ».  In  math.,  a  set  of 
iron  pipes  attached  to  a  lifting-pump,  as  of  a 
mine. 

bucket-pitch  i  bnk'et-pich),  n.  In  an  overshot 
water-wheel,  a  circular  line  passing  through 
the  elbows  of  the  buckets, 
bucket-rod  (buk'et- rod),  n.  In  mark.,  one  of 
the  wooden  rods  to  which  the  piston  of  a  lift- 
ing-pump is  attached, 
bucket-shop  (buk'et-sbop),  n.  An  establish- 
ment conductod  nominally  for  the  transaction 
of  a  stock-exchange  business,  or  a  business 
of  similar  character,  but  really  for  the  regis- 
tration of  bets  or  wagers,  usually  for  small 
amounts,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of 
stocks,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  there  being  no  transfer 
or  delivery  of  the  stocks  or  commodities  nomi- 
nally dealt  in.    [U.  S.] 

"  Put*  "  and  '•  .-alls  "  and  l«wr«Vf-asii7t  operations  are  gam- 
bling transaction*,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  .Satian,  X  XXVI.  KM, 
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appearance  of  the  naked  seed.]  1.  An  Ameri- 
can namo  for  the  different  species  of  horse- 
chestnut,  Jbculu*,  native  to  the  United  States. 


buckle 

especially  applied  to  the  red  whelk,  Cknta~ 
ttnmus  antiquum,  also  called  the  roarina  buckie, 
from  the  sound  heard  when  it  is  held  to  the 
ear. —  2.  A  perverse,  refractory  person ;  a  mis- 
chievous madcap.  -  DMTll'S  ur  dell  b  buclda.  (o) 
A  particular  species  of  that  kind  of  ibclkt  called  buckles. 
(1>)  Hame  an  buckie.  4.  Ruay. 

bucking1  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck*-,  r.] 
The  act  of  copulating,  as  bucks  and  does. 

bucking2  (bak'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  buck*,  c.  ] 
A  vice  peculiar  to  the  horses  of  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  tho  western  American  plains,  of  Spanish 
deseont,  nud  to  mules.    See  buck'*,  v. 

bucking-  (buk'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  r.] 
Given  to  bucking;  addicted  to  tho  practice  of 
bucking:  as,  a  bucking  horse. 

bucking''  (buk'ing),  n.    (Verbal  n.  of  buck3,  r. 
Also  written  boiekiug.]    The  act  or  process  of 
steeping  or  soaking  in  lye  or  < 
in  bleaching  cotton  thread,  etc. 


The  ladling  (  also  called  "  how*™"  or  "bucking"}  with 
mafic  soda  eolation  takta  place  in  large  Iron  boUera  ur 


<t,  a-^l.  A.  iMiiM_iitK  tt  jl- 
(From  Gray '»  "  Umi,  ul  runb.  ul  ihc  V.  3.") 

THe  "peclee  cnmrnonlv  dlaUnKolabed  are  tbe  airect  buck- 
eve  (.*.*.  (fandi,  tin-  filllo  or  fetid  blkckeye  -ft',  nlabra),  aud 
tlir  (.'allt-irnU  lnn  kcjc  (.«.  Califvrnicai.  Tlic  wood  it 
«!iiU',  Mjfl,  aud  a(Mu-y,  and  lurabliea  apliota  (or  baikeU, 

etc. 

Tlie  lAtrktjtrt  were  putting  forth  their  twiited  horn*  of 
bUitsmD-         R.  L.  SXrventon,  Hilverwlo  ^natten,  p.  M. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Ohio,  which  is  often  culled 
the  Buckeye  State,  from  the  great  number  of 
horse-chestnuts  in  it. —  3.  A  flat-bottomed 
ceuterboard  schooner  of  small  size  (3  to  IS 


tons),  decked  over,  and  with  a  cabin  aft,  used 
in  oyster-fishing  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Also 
called  bugeye. 

The  bnekeufM  .  .  .  arc  an  r»nronit>on  of  tbo  dugout 
canoe.  .  .  .  The  primitive  biilldcrWed  two  holes,  oueoli 
each  »M*  of  the  ateni,  throegh  which  to  pay  out  hbcablea. 
Tbeae  were  ■ini|iiv  two  round  hol«,  boreal  with  s  tarire 
auger,  and.  when  the  tn«t  waa  coming  head  on,  rvw tabled 
to  the  fancr  of  the  negrnea  the  rjt*  at  a  back. 

C.  /'.  iVuiuVardr.  an  tail  Viu.hU.  p.  SSt. 

tree  of  Texsa 


uckeye.  t'n^mndia  erteo 
,  neany  related  to  .*ic«f 


bucket-valve  (bnk'et-valv),  n. 
gine,  the  valve  on  the  top  of  tho 
air-pump  bucket.  K.  II.  Knight, 

bucket-wheel  fbuk'et  'iwel),  «. 
A  machine  for  raising  water, 
consisting  of  a  wheel  over  which 
passes  a  rope  or  chain  carry- 
ing a  series  of  buckets  which 
dip  into  the  well  and  discharge 
at  the  surface.  In  other  forms 
the  buckets  are  fixed  to  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel. 

buckeye  "{buk'l),  s.    [<  buek\  a 
deer,  +  eye;  in  allusion  to  the 
45 


Spanish  uui 

anil  Mexico,  i.v— 
buck-eyed  (btik'id),  a.  Hanng  a  bad  or  speckled 
eye :  said  of  a  horse. 

buck-fever  (buk'fo'ver),  n.  Nervous  agitation 
of  a  hunter  upon  thp  approach  of  deer  or  other 
liirc;i>  Rami?.  Also  called  burk-ague. 
buckflnch  (buk'flnch),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  bogjtnke.] 
A  name  for  the  chaffinch.  Friugilla  atlrbt. 
buckheading  (buk'hed'lng),  ».  Cutting  off 
live  hedge-thorns,  fence-height.  Grose.  [North. 
Eng.] 

buckhorn  (buk'hfirn),  n.  [=  ODan.  Dan.  bukke- 
A  or  it.  a  buck's  horn,  also  fenugreek.]  1.  The 
substance  of  the  horns  of  bucks  or  deer,  used 
in  making  knife-handles,  etc. — 2,  A  uatne  for 
the  club-moss,  Lyayiodiuut  elaratum..  Buckhorn 

br*kS.   See  »ro«e5. 

buckhom-slght  (buk'h6rn-«it),  r».  A  rifle- 
sight  which  has  a  branching  projection  on 
each  side  of  the  sight-notch. 

buck  hotaid(buk'hound), ».  A  kind  of  hound, 
resembling  a  small  staghound,  used  for  hunting 
bucks. 

buckie,  bucky  (buk'i).  ».  [Sc.,  of  uncertain 
origin.  In  Dense  1,  cf.  L.  hueeiuum,  prop. 
bucinum,  a  shell-fish  used  in  dyeing  purple  (see 
■/JiffrtniiM);  also  OF.  bouquet,  ''a  great  prawn" 
(Cot grave).]  1.  The  Scotch  name  for  marine 
univalvo  shells  in  general,  aa  whelks,  etc.: 


J.  J.  Uummtt,  The  Dyeing  of  Textile  Kabrica,  p.  7S. 

bucking'  (buk'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  frttci*,  r.] 
The  act  of  breaking  or  pulverizing  ore. 

Buckingham  laee.  See  lace. 

bucking  iron  (buk'ing-i'ern  I,  ».  In  mining,  t. 
tool  for  bucking  or  pulverizing  ore. 

bucking-kier  (buk'ing-ker),  «.  A  large  circu- 
lar boiler  or  kier  used  in  bleaching. 

bucking  plate  (buk'ing-phit).  w.  In  mining, 
an  iron  plate  on  which  the  ores  are  placed  in 
the  process  of  bucking. 

bucking-stool  (bttk'ing-stol),  a.  A  washing- 
block. 

bncMah  (buk'ish).  a.  [<  fci«J  >,  3,  +  -m»1.] 
I'ertaining  to  a  buck  or  gay  young  fellow ; 
fotipish. 

buckishneae (buk'i*h-nes),  a.  Foppishness;  tho 

quality  or  condition  of  a  buck, 
buckism  (buk'ixm),  ».     [<  buck*,  3,  +-»*»».] 

The  quality  of  being  a  buck;  foppery. 

I  waa  once  a  deUglitful  auctK'ncer  —  my  prmciit  trade  la 
t>Mc*l'«M.  JKurton,  .Sei-tvta  Worth  KboWlng.  ill.  1. 

buck-jumper  (buk'jum'per),  t».  A  bucking 
horse  ur  mule.    [I*.  S.] 

When  Uicy  FvuikI  that  be  sal  mtuck-iutnptr  aaif  tbe  an- 
imal «>ml«.lliod  the  arch  (lend  hinuett,  tbey  took  him  to 
tboir  lo  an*. 

Anh.  Forbes,  Souvenir*  of  aome Contincnta,  p.  08. 
buckle1  (buk'l),  r. ;  prct.  and  pp.  bwcklnl,  ppr. 
buckling.  [Prob.,  like  tho  simple  form  buck'*, 
of  LG,  origin;  cf.  MD.  buehclen,  bueehelen, 
boechclen  (for  'buckelcn,  etc. —  Kilian),  strive, 
tug  under  a  load,  s  G.  dial,  (liuv.)  refl.  aujbuck- 
tiu,  raise  the  back,  as  a  eat  (lit.  buckle  one's 
self  up);  freq.  of  the  verb  repr.  by  fcirric-.  Cf. 
MD.  adj.  boechel,  curved,  Inrnt.  A  different 
word  from  buckle?,  v.,  though  confused  with  it 
in  some  senses.]   L  in  trans.  1.  To  bend;  bow. 

fever  weaken  .1  Joint*. 

bHdle  under  life. 

Skat.,  i  lieu.  IV.,  1.  L 
Antonio  .  .  .  law  the  boaixla  buckie  nn.ler  tbe  feet  of 
tho  walker.  C.  Mather,  Slag.  Chria. ,  vL  7. 

Tbo  top-raaat  ttuddfng-uiil  ltoom,  after  buctlinti  up  and 
anriugiog  out  again  like  a  piece  of  whalelioiie.  broke  otr  at 
the  boora  Iroa.    IL  if.  Dana,  Jr.,  fief  ore  the  M*»t,  p.  70. 

2.  To  curl ;  become  wrinkled ;  shrivel  up. 
Melted  and  buttled  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  like  parch- 
ment. Pepin,  Diary.  Sept.  .\  louo. 

3.  To  yield  assent ;  agree :  with  to :  ax,  I  can't 
6«n*<*-  to  that.   [Colloq.]  —  4.  To  bend  to  aome- 

ie's  self  wit 


thing;  at 


with  vigor;  engage  in 


inply  one's 

with  xeal:  with  to:  aB,  "go,  buckle  to  the  law," 
Irryden. —  5.  To  enter  upon  aome  labor  or  con- 
test; struggle;  contend:  with  irith. 

The  bl.hop  waa  an  able  and  reiuly  to  buttle  trtfA  the 
lord  protector,  ua  he  waa  teirA  him. 

Latimer,  lid  Herra.  he(.  Edw.  VI.,  IMS. 
Why  met  yon  not  th«  Tartar,  and  delttil  him? 
Drew  your  dead  doing  (Word,  and  backted  iHth  him  ( 
FUHber,  loyal  Subjei  t.  |v.  i. 

To  bnckle  In.  to  cloao  iu ;  cuihrace  ur  aciic  the  body,  aa 
In  ancultlc.   [T.  S.] 

II.  tratu.  To  bend;  curl;  shrivel  as  by  tbo 
application  of  heat. 

Like  a  lww  toctM  and  bent  togctlker 
By  come  more  strong  In  mW  hlcfa  than  my«elf. 

^i<rd  and  Drkktr,  \\  Itch  of  ^Imonton.  1L  1. 
Tile  force  imirrated  in  these  plates  I  accumulator!,  tend* 
lug  to  buekte  them,  la  lometblRg  euc.nnoUs.  and  no  ordinary 
separator  would  be  able  to  reaiat  this.      Science,  IV.  ZHJ, 

buckle*  (buk'l),  u.  [<  buckle*,  r. ;  usually  re- 
fem-d  to  buckle",  n.    Cf.  Dun.  fcifWef,  a  curl.] 

1.  A  bend,  bulge,  or  kink,  as  in  a  saw-blade. — 

2.  A  coutorted  expression  of  the  face.  OJiMrcA- 
itl—  3f.  Any  curl  of  hair,  especiaUy  a  long 
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buckle 

curl  carefully  arranged,  and  turned  toward  the 
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head,  worn  07  women  in  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.—^. The  condition  of  being  eurled,  us  of 
hair. 

lie  ku  In*  "Ifi  tU-  In  bsu-sJe  for  a  whole  half  year. 

Addimm,  Spectator,  No,  lfl», 

buckle4  (bak'l),*.  _[<ME.  boW*,  boktf,boek,  etc., 
<  UK.  boefc,  b««i>,  F!  bo*cf>,  the  boas  of  a  shield, 
a  ring,  a  buckle,  n  Pr.  bocUt,  bloca  =s  OSp.  bloca 
=  mLu.  hotel*  e  Ml),  boeekei,  bockel  -  MHO. 
bueM,  boss  of  a  shield,  O.  baca-rf,  a  bosa,  knob, 
hump,  <  ML,  bitrala,  buccula,  a  beaver,  a  shield, 
the  boss  of  a  shield,  a  buckle.  Li.  bnccula,  a  bee- 
ver,  a  little  cheek  or  mouth,  dim.  of  bueea, 
eheok :  see  bucca,]  1.  A  clasp  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  or  curved  rini,  with  one  or  more 
movable  tongues  secured  to  the  chape  at  one 
side  or  in  tbe  middle,  and  long  enough  to  rest 
upon  the  opposite  side :  used  for  fastening  to- 
gether two  straps  or  belts  or  the  ends  of  the 
same  strap,  or  lor  some  similar  purpose.  It  U 
avwed  or  otherwise  faat«ivod  to  one  band  ot  end,  and  the 
other  Is  passed  through  It,  being  kept  foam  tUpjHng  by 
tbe  tongue  or  tongue*.  Buckles  for  use  In  drus*  have 
often  liven  made  highly  ornamental,  especially  for  ihoo*. 
See  sAi»*  encase. 

2.  In  Act.,  same  as  nrminif-bueklt. — 8.  An 
iron  loop  for  fastening  the  blade  to  the  frame 
of  11  wood-saw.  -  To  turn  the  buckle  of  the  belt 

behind,  lo  prepare  to  Join  In  cloae  ngllt. 

buckle-  ibuk'l),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  buckled,  ppr. 
buckling.  [<  ME.  buciem,  bokelen,  bode*,  buckle, 
stud,  <  OY.'bodrr,  boueltr,  F.  bonder,  buckle; 
trom  the  noun.l  L  trans.  1.  To  fasten  with  a 
buckle  or  buckles.— 2.  To  prepare  for  aetion 
of  any  kind  (a  metaphor  taken  from  buckling 
on  armor  previous  to  engaging  in  battle); 
hence,  to  sot  vigorous!/  to  work  at  anything: 
with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

Hi*  Sarailn  .  .  .  kirn  tmetfof  to  the  Arid. 

Sp«H$*r,  K.  Q.,  I.  vL  41. 
Hereupon  Cart  weight  twkUd  kiuml/  to  the 
mmit 

31.  To  join  in  battle. 

raa  In  front 

XV  J.  Hawuord. 
4.  To  confine  or  limit.  [Rare.] 

How  tirlel  tlx  life  of  man,  .  .  . 
That  tbr  stretching  of  a  span 
RuckU*  la  bis  mm  of  ss;*. 

Skak.,  As  you  Like  It.  Hi.  i 
8.  To  Join  together;  unite  in  marriage. 
[Scotch.] 

Irr.  R.,  who  bttfttt*  beggars  for  a  tester  and  a  dram  of 
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eally,  a  small  shield  intended  to  parry  blows  or 
thruntH,  but  not  so  large  as  to  cover  the  body. 

Hit  buckler  ol  the.  middle  age*  In  western  Europe  waa 
generally  round,  and  rarely  nuire  than  two  fact  In  illsju- 
ct«r,  eighteen  Incbea,  or  even  leas,  lielng  a  more  common 
slae.  It  waa  generally  grasped  liy  the  band  only,  and  held 
at  arm  a- length,  and  In  comliat  was  Interposed  to  receive 
the  blow  o(  a  aw<ird,  like  the  dagger  which  waa  held  for 
tbla  purpose  In  the  left  hand  hi  later  times.  See  aaieM. 

2.  AViuf.,  a  pieoe  of  wood  fitted  to  stop  the 
hawse-holes  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
coming  in,  or  to  stop  the  circular  hole  in  a  port- 
lid  when  the  gun  is  run  in.  Hawse-bucklers 
are  now  made  of  iron. — 8.  The  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  carapace  or  shell  of  a  trlloblte. — 
4.  A  plate  on  the  body  or  head  of  a  Ash ;  espe- 
cially, a  plate  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  va- 
rious catnshes,  or  Sematognaliti.— S.  A  stage 
of  the  molting  American  blue  crab,  CaUinectet 
haatatu*,  when  the  shell  has  become  nearly 
hard.— 8.  A  piece  of  beef  cut  off  from  the  sir- 
loin. 


buckler7  1  buk'ler),  e.  f.  [<  buckler,  ».]  To  be 
a  buckler  or  shield  to;  support;  defend. 

They  shall  not  touch  thee.  Kale : 
I'll  aucKer  tbo*  against  s  million. 

Skak-,  T.  ot  the  ft.,  lit.  i 

buckler-fara.  (buk'ler-fern).  ».  A  name  of  spe- 
cies of  Aruidium,  especially  of  the  section  La*- 
treti,  which  are  distinguished  by  free  veins  and 
round,  reniform  indusia. 

buckler-fish  (buk'lex-fiah),  n.   A  fish  of  the 

genus  CephaUiMpiM. 

bOCkler-hoaded  (buk'ler-hed'ed),  a.  Having 


a  head  like  a  buckler.  l#t  II. 
buckling  iljuk'ling),  n.  \Ve 


r.]    The  aet  of 


II.t  infrwss.  To  marry. 

flood  silly  Stellio.  wa  must  shortly  aitrWs. 

M<4ktr  fi»MMe.  (MoUiwaO.) 

buckle-beggar  (buk'l-beg'ftr),  n.  [Sc.,  also 
bHCkle-theZeggars  ;  <  buckle1*,  c,  5,  +  ohj.  beg- 
gar.] A  person  who  performs  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  a  clandestine  and  irregular  man- 
ner. Scott, 

buckled1  (b«k'ld),i». a.  [<  f»«<*M  +  -ed*A  Not 
smooth  and  flat;  bent,  wavy,  or  wrinkled; 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  crum- 
pled.— Buckled  plates,  lorn  (dates  used  as  a  foun- 
dation tun  B.«irliu!  In  fire  proof  buildings,  in  place  of 
brick  arcbo*  Their  ed*M  have  a  fiat  rim  called  a  fUlcl. 
and  the  middle  Is  slightly  convex.  The;  are  generally 
of  a  stiitarc  or  an  oblong  form,  and  rest  upon  iron  glr- 
dm  with  Urn  convex  aide  upwanl. 

buckled-  (buk'ld),  p.  a,  [<  buckU*  +  -<ria.] 
1.  Fastened  with  a  buckle. — 2.  In  her.,  hav- 
ing a  buckle,  as  a  belt,  garter,  or  the  liko. 

buckle-homi  (buk' 1-hArnz),  n.  nt.  Short 
crooked  horns  turning  horizontally  inward. 
trrrMi'.    [North.  Kng.f 

buckle-mouthodt  (btik'l-moutht),  a.  Hav- 
ing large  straggling  teeth.    [North,  ring.] 

buckler  (buk'16r),  n.  (<  ME.  tV*W«rf  tWicr, 
etc.,  <  OP.  boclrr,  bucJcr,  F.  ImtitHcr  (=  Pr. 
bloqnicr  —  Hp.  Pg.  broquet  =  It.  l>ronrAl>Tr'  = 
UU1.  bokelcr  =  D.  bevketaar  =  M1R1.  buekeler 
s=  Iccl.  bukbiri  =  ODan.  buckler,  btiglcrr)  (ML. 
as  if  •frsroitort'sw),  a  shield,  <  fcoWr.  the  boss  of 
a  shield:  see  6«c*(«a.J    1.  A  shield;  specill- 


erbal  n.  of  oisettol, 
tendency  to  bend  or 


The  thUineaa  of  the  Made  (of  the  bamteaw)  Mantra 
that  It  should  he  made  wide  to  give  It  snfBclcnt  stiffness 
to  resist  AucJt(i  np.  ilaryan.  Manual  of  Mining  Toot*,  p.  1 14. 

buckling -comb  (buk'ling-kotn),  n.  A  small 
comb  used  to  secure  the  curl*  called  buckles 
worn  by  women. 

buck-log  (buk'loa),  n.  [<  bvckT,  beech  (as  in 
out-ft-masf,  budttrseaf),  +  log.}   A  beech  log. 

A  brutal  cold  cuunlry  .  .  .  to  camp  out  In  ;  never  a  burk- 
fee  to  his  tire.  no.  uor  a  stick  thicker  than  your  Anger  tor 
seven  mile  round.         if.  gintrsOy.  Ueoffry  llanilyn,  v, 

buck-mackerel  (buk'mak'e-rel),  n.  A  name 
about  Banff,  Scotland,  of  the  scad,  7VacAurti# 
track  u  nut. 

buck  mastt  (bnk'mast),  n.  [<  ME.  bsJhniiitf  (= 
MLO.  frotsKisf),  <  bt$k  for  *bok,  beech  (see 
tW<*7,  freer*1),  +  mtuft.  C'f.  buckwheat.]  The 
mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree;  beech-mast 
(which  see). 

00*^  bcry^^Mcf faataEosTjri^^ 

buck-moth  (buk'mdth),  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
delicate  crape-winged  moth.  Hcmiltuca  maia 
(Drury),  of  the  family  lSombycidn ■-:  so  called,  it 


cuckoo-pint,  Ann 


Su.llef.  l^vlnnlne  nt  rttli  cxnmrr- 
V„i...ilitoi.l.  I  I  r -1.1. .i:iL.  .1  .>t  is*  ii'i' Sir.   .  Knm  VlaUcMe- 
"Lh.t  Ju  M  A-li-  lnt.,jls- 


t.UIr  Suck  miiUl  Hnmttruc.  «««,>«iul  Cttv  tutunl  aje 


is  snid,  on  account  of  its  flying  late  in  the  fall, 
when  the  deer  run.  The  larraj  toed  «u  the  oak  and 
willow,  and  the  i'im»  are  laid  In  naked  rings  around  their 
twiKS. 

bnckpot  1  bnk'pot),  n.  [See  buck*."]  Acookiug- 
pot  made  in  British  Ouiunafroni  a  peculiar  local 

clay.  It  is  popularly  *ii|fc|*i»t-d  to  Is?  necessary  fur  the 
l«n|»r  making  of  the  dish  called  pepper  |n>1  (which  sec). 

buckra  (btik'rS),  s.  and  <i.  [In  the  southern 
United  States  alno  liockra.  Said  to  meiin,  on 
the  t'alabnr  eoa-4  in  western  Africa,  11  ^iowct- 
fiil  and  superior  being,  a  demon.  J.  L.  \\  tltun.) 
I.  n.  A  wliite  man :  lined  liv  the  blacks  of  the 
African  conM,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  south- 
ern I'nited  States. 

II.  «.  Wliiie:  as,  buckra  yam,  white  yam. 
[Negroes'  Euglish.] 


buckskin 

buckram  bnk'ram  'i,  s.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  ftwcawom,  <"  ME.  froa'crom,  oocAtoh  .  ones 
bougerrn  (as  MD.  botkeratl),  <  OF.  boqucrta, 
boucarau,  boqueraut,  bouqwran,  bowfucrran 
bouguerant,  boughcran,  bourgrain,  bougraiit,  Y. 
bougran  =  Pr.  bocaran,  boqueran  aa  Cat.  boraras 
=  Bp. buearaitjbocaram  =  It. fmcAtrosse ;  MUi. 
frnaTOS*  s  MHO.  oiw-terain,  bugger  am ;  MU 
boo;  iter  a  anit*,  buckram.  Origin  unknown:  hv 
some  conjecturnlly  referred  to  ML.  baquiua, 
goat's  skin  (cf.  boquinum,  of  a  goat),  <  OF.  faw, 
<  MHO.  boc,  O. bock  =  E.  frafAi;  by  others  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  transposition  of  F.  bouraenn,  tau- 
racan:  see  barracan.]  I,  ».  1.  Formerly,  a  tine 
and  costly  material  used  for  church  banners 
and  vestments  and  for  personal  wear;  also,  a 
eheaper  material  used  for  linings. 

Flue  linen,  of  that  kind  by  the  older  ecclesiastical  »r- 
en  called  -bysaua.-  which,  during  the  middle  ages 
known  here  lu  England  under  the  name  of  •  ««ctv»a. 

Jfc**,  Church  of  our  Fathers.  iL  .  s 

2.  In  recent  times,  coarse  linen  cloth  sttffemil 
with  glue  or  gum,  used  as  a  stiffening  for  keep- 
ing garments  in  a  required  shape,  and  recently 
also  in  binding  books.— 3f.  A  buckram  bag 
used  by  lawyers'  clerks. 

Lean.  Alas,  I  waa  brought  up  

A  mo.  To  be  an  asa, 

A  lawyer'a  ass.  to  carry  book*  and  huekru  mi ! 

FMtker,  Spanish  t  urate,  lv  J. 
How  he  la  ractamornh.*  d  : 
Nothing  of  lawyer  left,  uut  a  bit  of  traesritia. 
No  aetlclllng  fare  now. 

flea*,  and       Utile  French  lawyer.  Ill  - 

—6.  In  the  old  herbals,1 
f«<ic«/,jf«m. 

IX  a.  Made  of  or  resembling  buckram  of 
either  kind;  hence,  stiff;  precise;  formal. 

Two  rogue*  In  btsdrmm  suits.    SAaJk.,  1  Urn.  IV.,  11.  4. 

Jtuekram  acrilie.  Fletcker.  Spanish  Curslr. 

A  black  tniea-ram  caaaock  was  gathered  at  his  mldille 
with  a  belt,  at  which  bung.  Instead  of  knife  or  wfa(»«  s 
goodly  leathern  pen  ami  Ink  case.  Ssott,  Kciillwonb.  I  li 
It'sed  as  a  goncral  term  of  contempt. 

Ah.  thou  say.  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  frncamm  lord '. 

a*».,!ll«.  VI.,  h.  :  I 

buckram  (buk'ram),  r.  /.  f<  buckram,  11.]  To 
strengthen  witlTbuekram,  or  in  the  manner  of 
buckram;  mako  stiff.    Oxcper,  Tank.  vi.  fsVi 

Natural  good  taste,  and  sill!  id.tv  hU  (wesr-towf  bsl.it 
M  clertcal  decorum,  .  .  .  carried  him  safely  lliroagb  Uk 
.  .  .  crista.  flairtAorw.  Stwrlct  Is-tut.  11 

buck-saw  (buk'si),  n.  A  saw  set  in  an  upripto 
frame  or  bow,  and  used  with  both  hands  in 
cutting  wood  on  a  support  called  a  buck.  [I'.  .S. 
and  Canada.] 

bnck'8-beard  (buks'berd),  a.  A  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  Tragofwgon  nrateunt,  more 
usually  calUd  goat't-beard,  from  its  long, 
coarse,  tawnv  pappus. 

buckahish.  buckshecah  (buk'shesh).  «.  Same 

as  lakukiik, 
buck  g-horn  (buks'hArn),  ».  A  name  given 
to  several  plants  on  account  of  their  forked 
leaves,  as  the  I'lantago  Caronopu*  (also  called 
bttcPs-aorn  p/autois),  the  Sentbiera  t'ordso- 
yius,  and  the  South  African  Lobelia  coronvpt- 
folia. 

buck-shot  huk'shot),  n.  A  large  sise  of  shot, 
so  named  from  its  use  in  killing  deer.  Buck 
■not  war,  in  ('.  &  »u».,  a  contest  iu  (lie  rcnnsihsiiB 
House  »f  Hepmsentatlvea,  accoinpankil  by  mohs  sail 
other  VHilcul  deuiolislratlons.  ill  Uerenilier,  1IK  le- 
tween  two  rival  •TaanUatlmia.  I1h'  one  mmptaot  ol 
Whigs,  the  other  of  tlemovrals,  each  of  wldch  clsUml 
to  be  Die  true  House  The  name  Is  derilt-l  firm  tbe 
reported  tlireat  of  a  vyhbl  lucinbvr  that  tbe  n>^> 
sliouM  feel  ball  and  buck  shot  before  the  da;  ess 
over. 

buckskin  (buk'skin).  »•  and  a.  [<  b»e*»  -r 
skin;  =  Ieel.  bukkatkiun  =  Dan.  bukknkinH  ) 
ln.l.  The  sklr,  ol  a  buck.— 2.  A  kind  of  soft 
leather  of  n  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  nude 
originally  by  treating  deerskins  in  a  peculiar 
way,  bnt  now  usually  prepared  from  sheepskins. 
In  lis  iievparatlon  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  U  roiiiirm 
the  softness  which  I*  Its  chief  charactrrutk  lieina  \-i  - 
dttced  by  the  use  of  cither  oil  or  brains  in  dtvauni:  il  It 
was  formerly  used  for  .  'oUilng.  as  by  American  lo-l^ 
frontiersmen,  and  aoMlers,  but  is  now  used  prliici|wlt> 
thick  glove*. 

3.  pi.  Breeches  made  of  buckskin. 

A  very  plnnt,  pulfy  man  in  f»icia»i>u  and  Hcwlsn  U.  ;s 

Tkusko  41 

4.  A  person  clothed  in  buckskin:  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  American  tmo|>s  during  the  hVv>- 
lutionan-  War.— 5.  A  homo  nf  the  color  "f 
buckskin.    [  Western  U.  S.l 

IL  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  buckskin. -2- 
frf  the  color  of  buckskin:  used  of  a  horse. 
fWestern  U.  S.J 
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bxickaome 

IracksamM,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  buxom. 
bnck-BtaJl  I'buk'etal),  «.   A  toil  or  not  to  take 
deer.    »'.  Brown. 

Bucktail  i  buk'tal),  n.  A  name  originally  given 
to  tile  member*  of  the  Tammany  Society  in  New 
York  city,  but  about  1817-26  extended  in  it* 
application  to  members  of  that  faction  of  the 
Democratic- Republic. an  party  in  tbe  State  which 
opposed  De  Witt  Clinton. 

Better  success  In  conatttntlnnsj  reform  ih  attained  In 
Sew  York,  Io  spite  nt  en  Incessant  turmoil  between  tti« 
Clmtotdana  and  the  anU-Cllntnnlans— /> 
muj  men,  **  they  were  called— all  of 
tbe  republican  creed  of  tbe  nation. 

Schmtitr,  JlUt.  V.  8.,  III.  ttl. 

buckthorn  (buk'thdrn),  n.  [<  fracl-l  +  thorn. 
According  to  some,  a  mistaken  rendering  of 
the  G.  bwntorn,  a  translation  of  tbe  Or.  srufo- 
wivda,  '  boxthom,'  of  Diosooridc*.  ]  1.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  species  of  Rhamnus  (which  see). 
Tbo  common  buckthorn  la  JL  oathurtieua;  the  dycr'*- 
bock  thorn,  R.  inSitloriui .  tbe  alder  buckthorn,  R.  Fran- 
guU,  or  In  til*  United  States  R.  Carvliuiana;  and  tbe 
Siberian  buckthorn,  or  redwood,  R.  erytknnytoti. 
2.  A  local  English  name  of  the  haddock :  chiefly 
applied  to  dried  haddock.  Dag.- Jamaloa  buck- 
thorn, tbe  Cherokee  ruee  (Rem  ton'eala),  need  tar  hedge*. 

Sea-buckthorn,  of  tire  coasts  of  Europe,  the  //tjy*- 
t;A.i.  rhamnauUt.  uatural  ordi 
buckthorn,  nt  the  southern 
taeeoiu  tree,  JruMeft*  fyriou 
•mall  thorny  shrub  of  a  cruua 

buck-tooth  j  buk'tOth),  n.  [<  buck  (uncertain: 
perhaps  buck1 ;  cf.  ME.  aat-totheil,  goat-toothed) 
+  tooth.]  Any  tooth  that  juts  out  beyond  the 
rest. 

Hit  jaw  w«  underhung,  and  when  ho  laughed  two 
white  buct-Ueth  protruded  IhemaelveL  and  glittered  «*»- 
sgelj  In  spile  ot  tbe  griu.  Tkaekmii,  Vanity  Fair. 

bucku,  n.   See  buchu. 

buck  wagon  (buk'wag'on),  n.  [In  South  Afri- 
can D.  boktcayen  (in  dof.  1),  appar.  <  bob,  —  E. 
buek^,  a  goat,  +  vagen  zm  E.  vagon.  Cf.  buck- 
board^  1.  A  transport-wagon  With  strong  pro- 
jecting framework  extending  over  the  wheels  in 
order  to  carry  heaw  loads,  used  in  booth  Africa. 
— 2.  Same  as  buciboard. 

backwash  (buk'wosh),  r.  t  To  wash  in  lye  or 
buck;  cleanse  by  bucking. 

buckwashing  (buk'wodtMng),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  buck-rath,  r.]  Tbe  act  of  washing  linen,  etc. 

Ford.  IIow  now  *  whltbcr  bear  von  this? 
Sen.    To  the  laundreea,  foranoth. 
Mrt  F.   Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
ttl   Vou  were  beat  meddle  with  >»ii-k- inuhimg. 

•  -t.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  ML  8. 
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of  Georgia  and  the  Guuf States.  Also 
and  irontrood. 

bucnemia  (buk-n6'ml-&),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  {tote, 
ox,  +  mv^uy,  the  leg.]  A  disease  of  the  leg 
distinguished  by  tense,  diffuse,  iuflammstory 
swelling. 

bucolic  (bu-kol'ik),  a.  and  n.  f  <  L.  bueolitmt, 
<  Or.  fimvahKoc,  rustic,  pastoral,  <  /izradXor,  a 
cowherd,  herdsman,  <  Jot*,  an  ox  (see  Dot),  + 
-««7or,  perhaps  for  -iroAof,  as  in  oiirailor,  a  goat- 
herd, '  siAiu;  move,  itiXttiOai,  be;  otherwise 
connected  with  kHjk.  a  race-horse,  L.  eefer, 
swift,  Skt.  y-W,  drive.]  L  a.  1.  Pastoral; 
relating  to  country  affairs,  or  to  a  shepherd's 
life  and  occupation:  as,  bucolic  song. 

"  rlylas,"  the  celebrated  thirteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus, 
la  not  a  Mitotic  poem,  but  classified  aa  narrative  or 
l-ejac  In  cliaracter.  yet  eihlblte  many  tuuebe*  of  Uie 
•STediwro,  Vict.  Poet*,  p.  Ml. 

2.  Agricultural:  used  humorously  or  in  dis- 
paragement.    Buoollc  ceaura.  bucolic  dlereala  >.-.■ 

rrvu-ra.  =  SyTl.  I'attoral.  Ratlie,  etc.    See  rural. 

II.  ft.  [<  L.  ftacohoam,  pi.  buoolica,  ncut.  of 
bucolic-as :  sec  I.]  1.  A  pastoral  poem,  repre- 
senting rural  affaire,  or  the  life,  manners,  and 
occupation  of  shepherds:  as,  the  bucolics  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

The  lint  modem  LatlD  Imroiics  are  Uiuee  of  Petrarch. 

T.  I'ar<uu,  Hbi.  Enit  Poetry,  t  28. 

2.  A  writer  of  pastorals.  [Rare.] 

Kpriuer  In  rrroncoiwly  ranked  ■>  our  earlleit  EnsUth 
Bweofie.  r.  Wortva,  Hist  Etur.  Poetry,  I  «0. 

3.  A  countryman ;  a  farmer:  used  humorously 
or  in  depreciation. 

bucolical  I  bu-kol'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  bucolic. 

Bucorvus  (bu-kor'vus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Bu(cvros)  + 
Corrtts.]  A  genus  of  bornbills,  family  liuctro- 
tidir,  based  upon  li.  abu&riniewi,  an  African  spe- 
cies, the  ground-hornbtll,  notabl  v  different  from 
the  others  in  its  terrestrial  habits. 

bucrano  (bu'kran),  n.    Same  as  frucrositim. 

An  lmmenee  Bonian  MrcvaliairUB  of  oriental  granite, 
with  mask*  carved  apun  Ite  lid  and  featooned  tntcraiut 
upon  Ite  %1dea 

C.  C.  PerKiu,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  ll». 

bucranium(bu-kra'ni-um),n.;  pi.  bucranm  (-»). 
[In  sense  1,  KL.;  in  sense  2,  LL..  a  certain 
nUnt;  <  Or.  ,Wpdimr,  au  ox-hcad,  a  kind  of 
bryony,  <  jim-c,  ox,  +  apdww,  skull,  cranium.] 


Buddhism 

nently  attached  to  the  parent  organism,  and 
sometimes  becoming  detached;  an  incipient 
xoAid,  or  bud-like  beginning  of  a  new  inc  li  vid- 
ua] in  a  compound  animal.  See  cutyinder  Cam- 
panularia. — 6.  In  tool,  and  aaaf.,  a  part  or  or- 
gan like  or  likened  to  a  bud:  as,  a  tactile  had; 
a  gustatory  bud.— 7.  A  weaned  calf  of  the  first 
year.  HaUiuyett.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 8.  A  young 
lady  just "  come  out "  in  society .  [Slang.l  Ac- 
ceaaory  buds,  ^uda  mpplementary  to  the  normally  wdl- 
tarr  azillar)'  bad,  either  at  ita  aldo  or  abore  IL —  Adven- 
titious bulls,  each  buds  u  are  produced  abnormally  ami 
wltbimt  order  from  any  part  of  the  etetn  or  root*,  or  from 
leave*.  Blind  bud.  See  Mimfl.— Bud-vartatttm,  in 
tbe  ocit>T^u  th  nf  a  bad,  the  deviation  In  any  respect  from 
the  ordinary  ffrowth  of  the  plant,  producing  what  u 
commonly  known  aa  a  aport.  Many  remarkahlo  rarictlea 
in  cultivated  planta  arue  In  this  way.  and  are  perpetu- 
ated by  any  of  the  proreatr*  of  propagation  by  roeana  of 
bodft.  Common  bud.  See  ft*nfwo,i.-  Embryo  buds. 
S,'» emtr^e. -  Oustatory  buda.  Hee  (aale  6«id.  —  To  nip 
In  the  bud.  Hee  nip. 
bud1  (bud),  r. ;  prot.  and  pp.  buddcil,  ppr.  bud- 
ding. [<  ME.  budden  =  D.  botteu ;  from  tbe 
noun.]  L  frana.  1.  To  ingraft  a  bud  of  or 
on,  as  of  one  plant  on  tbo  stem  of  another: 
as,  to  bud  a  garden  rose  on  a  brier,  or  a  brier 
with  a  garden  roae.  See  budding,  n.,  3.-2. 
To  put  forth  by  or  as  if  by  the  natural 
of  budding. 


A  kind  of  herb.  E. 


trockWMdt  (bilk' wed),  n 

Phillip*,  1708. 
buckwheat  (buk'hwet ),  n.  [A  So.  and  North.  E. 
form  (=  1).  boekveit  —  BfLO.  bokttile  =  0. 6ufA- 
tceietn  =  Dan.  bogktedt),  <  bucW,  beeeb,  +  vhecU. 
Cf.  buck-matt.  It  receives  Its  name  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  triangular  fruit  to  beechnuts. 
Tbe  Nla.  name  Fagotrfrum  is  a  translation  of 
the  E.  name.]  1.  The  common  name  of  f'ago- 
pyrvm  ttculcntum,  natural  order  I'olygonaortr, 
and  of  its  seeds. 
It  la  a  Dative  of  cell. 
Iral  Aala,  an  aunual  of 
eaay  culture,  frowlnat 
4  fit  *v    ,'Tt  '1  on  tbe  puoreat  solla: 

Jfc  Z>  -V'-fc  ■[,-■.,—  ■  and  thoogh  the  grain 
•Tt.  >  /-k  Jr.  ,  J:  <  ^  -  >  It  leva  nntrttloui  than 
that  of  moat  cereala. 
it  la  naed  to  a  con- 
alderable  oxtent  for 
fond  for  both  men  and 
animate.  Tbo  chief 
tue  of  Ita  flour  In  the 
United  Ktatcs  Is  In 
the  generally  popular 
form  of  Imckwheat 
pancakea.  Eaat  In- 
dian buckwheat  </', 
Taianrem)  u  of  In- 
ferior quality  and  la 
leaa  cultivated. 

2.  In  tbo  West  In- 
dii-s.  Anrcdrra 
sextndenx,  natural 
order  Chmofmlia. 
era',  an  annual 
climbing  plant  of 
no  importance. — 
Buckwheat  coal  l-i 
the  Lintliraclte  reajiim 
of  Pennaylvanla,  the  smatleat  elae  of  coal  sent  to  market. 
It  is  sufficiently  small  to  pen  through  a  halMnch  mesh  — 
False  buckwheat,  some  clirnMnK  «pecle»  of  rufiewnum, 
aa  P.  duwirforMai  <ir  /'.  sciitrfe'i*,  with  tbe  Urxe  trioniru- 
Jar  aeeila  of  r'ajm^niiw  -Wild  burkwhaat,  "f  Cali- 
furnia,  a  species  of  Hrv^>»»m,  K.  /aarictt/ufuut,  nearly 
related  to  PvIviohuih  and  wltli  aliuiiiu- sexda. 
mckwheat-tree  (buk'hwet'tre  i,  a.  The  Vlif- 
nitida  or  C.  tiguttrina,  natural  order  Cyril- 
evergreen,  with  showy  fragrant 


niiLA«ftcat  (FmftfjTwm  tscmUmlmm). 
a.  S»wei :  e.  ctaxv  ;  e.  fwml ;  4,  Mrtioa  ot 
•saw,  Ulowuii;  eai^eyo. 
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1.  In  art,  the  skull  of  an  ox:  an  ornament 
often  sculptured,  frequently  with  adornment  of 
wreaths  or  other  decoration,  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  in  the  Homan  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  of  architecture,  and  also  in  other  situa- 
tions.—2.  The  herb  cair»-»nont.  Kersey,  1708. 
bud1  (bud),  n.  [<  late  ME.  budde  =  D.  hot,  a 
bud ;  prob.  duo  to  OF.  boton,  F.  ftoufon,  a  bud, 
a  button:  mm  button  and  barf'.]  1.  In  plants, 
the  undeveloped  germ-state  of  a  stem  or  branch, 
consisting  of  a  growing  point  inclosed  by  close- 
ly appresaed  rudimentary-  leaves,  in  whiter  buds 
are  usually  protected  by  an  outside  covering  of  M-nJea, 
often  irtibeeoenl  or  reelooua.  which  fall  off  upon  Hie  swell. 
Ina"  of  tlie  bud  In  spring.  Besides  follactt,  the  bud  may  also 
contain  the  rudimentary  inltoresornce.  Bulba  and  bull^ 
lets  are  forma  of  leaf-bud*.  Mower-buda  are  unexpended 
biuasuoia. 

Hotner  toward  whan  buddy r  first  apneere. 
Lydgate,  .Minor  Poems  (ed.  HaJliwell,  1M0X  p.  S17. 

2t.  In  arch.,  an  ornamental  boss  or  button. 

The  rnOys  troofa)  gnmyahed  with  sarwe ttv»  ami  huddvi 
ol  golde.  Arnold:  Citron.  (1.H08)  p.  li. 

3.  The  slate  of  budding  or  putting  forth  buds: 
as,  the  trees  arc  in  bua. — 4.  In  some  cryptog. 
arnons  plants,  especially  some  Jlrpatieir,  one 
of  the  bodies  formed  ancxually  wlueli  br-eome 
detaehi'd  und  reproduce  the  plant ;  in  the  |ilu- 
ral,  same asacm ma:  Oeegemma. — 5.  A  promi- 
nence on  or  in  certain  animals  of  low  organisa- 
tion, aa  polyps,  which  becomes  developed  into 
an  independent  individual,  sometimes 


U.  in  trans.  1.  To  put  forth  or  I 
be  in  bud.— 2.  To  be  in  the  condition  of  a  bud ; 
sprout ;  begin  to  grow  or  to  issue  from  a  stock 
in  the  manner  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn. — 3.  Figu- 
ratively, to  be  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 
—4.  To  eat  buds :  said  of  birds.   [U.  8.] 

Last  night  I  saw  a  number  of  grouse  tntddiiw  upon  a 
neighboring  apple  tree,    /urraf  amlStnam,  XXVIII.  1*1, 

Budding  fungi,  fungi  which  grow  and  reproduce  by 
Ixiddlng :  chiefly,  tbe  yeast-fungi 
bud'J  (bud),  it.    [A  reduction  of  brother;  cf. 
c»W.l    A  familiar  term  for  brother.  [South- 
ern if.  8.1 

bud t  (bud),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  bo«V.  an  offer, 
ult.  <  AS.  Iteddan,  pp.  omfes,  offer:  soe  <n«/rl, 
ftorie*  bid,]  A  gift,  especially  one  meant  as  a 
bribe.    ActoJamtgf,    (/naticwM.)  IScotchJ 

bud  't,  r.  I.  [Sc.,  also  budd ;  <  bad*,  n.J  To 
endeavor  to  gain  by  gifts ;  bribe. 

bud1  (bud).  Same  as  bow/,  preterit  and  past 
participle  of  beboow.  [Scotch.] 

bud -call  (bud'sel),  n.  In  bof.,  a  lateral  cell 
produced  upon  the  proembryo  of  some  of  the 
higher  cryptogams,  as  in  the  Characca',  from 
which  the  perfect  plant  is  developed.  Some- 
times called  the  bud-rudiment. 

budddd  (bud'ed),  p.  a.  In  her.,  same  as  bottemu. 

Bnddna  (bb'dli),  n.  [Skt.,  lit.  Mbe  Enlight- 
ened,' pp.  (for'""b«d*<o)  of  bin/A  for  •bbao'A. 
be  awake,  come  to  consciousness,  notice,  un- 
derstand, etc.,  sb  Gr.  V  "nO  for  *di<>  in  xiOiotku, 
find  out,  prob.  =  AS.  beeklan  (pp.  boden),  an- 
nounce, offer,  E.  bid:  see  bid.]  1.  An  epithet, 
moaning  the  Wise  or  Enlightened  One,  applied 
to  the  historical  founder  of  Buddhism  (accord- 
ing to  some  in  the  eleventh  centurv  B.  c,  but 
more  probably  in  the  sixth  century),  regarded 
by  the  Buddhists  as  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five 
messianic  Bilddhas.  lie  was  an  Indian  prince  of  the 
Saltya  tribe,  and  hence  called  Sakyaniunl  (tlie  Kakya  sage), 
the  name  preferred  in  (liinn  and  Japan.  Hla  original 
name  w«a  Hiddartlia  (literally,  "the  realization  «d  all  tbe 
meanings."  that  in,  of  tbe  portents  at  hla  birth):  that 
moat  naed  bi  rJumia,  t'eylon.  etc.  la  Gautama  or  tMama 
(literally.  "  moat  victorious  lite  aoci-rdotal  name  >d  tike 
sakya  tribe. 

2.  [/.  c]  One  who  attains  to  perfect  enlighten- 
ment sticb  as  that  ascribed  to  tbe  founder  of 
Buddhism,  aud  devotes  his  powers  to  tbe  salva- 
tion of  mankind. 

Sometimes  also  Boodh,  Boodha. 
Tree  of  Buddha,  the  l«  tree. 

buddbahood  (bd'da-bud),  n.  [<  buddha  + 
■hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  buddha. 
See  Buddha  and  Buddhism. 

buddhaabip  (ba'da-ship),  «.  [<  b»«MA«  + 
-*-bii>.)  The  condition  of  one  who  has  attained 
enlightenment  and  become  a  buddha.  Set-  Bud- 
dha abd  Buddhism. 

Buddhism  (bo'dizm),  n.  [<  Buddha  +  -i*wi ,-  — 
F.  Boudhimne.]  The  religioua  system  founded 
by  Buddha,  or  the  Buddha,  in  India.  Ita  eaecnUal 
principles,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  rvilocc^l  to  an  Occi- 
dental form  of  thouirM,  are,  that  man  is  ntidcr  tbe  i»pera- 
tlon  of  certain  Indcxllilc  laws,  from  which  there  la  nulther 
esca|H'  tiordcllvcrHiicc;  existence  under  tlwm  is  an  evil; 
prlcdlly  rites  and  facrlncev  are  unavailint; ;  deuth  is  no 
wape,  Imt  only  a  trairunl^ratloit  to  another  form  ofei- 
isteiioe;  ol*d1en<.-e  to  tin-  moral  law*— the  practice  of 
charity,  temperance.  Justice,  twineaty,  truth  -  insures  a 
In  heaven,  followed  by  a  higher  e 
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ii  spread  over  Ceylon,  Java,  Cochin- 


Buddhism 

ruth ;  dUfthrrilfnc*  Inaurea  *  punishment  la  Mine  of  the 
Innumerable  hot  and  cold  hella  (are  narrate),  situated  In 
the  interior  of  the  earth  or  on  1U  furlheat  venrc,  follow, 
ed  by  a  lower  state  of  existence  oh  earth ,  the  supreme  fe- 
Udty  to  lie  aHamod  by  pvrfrct  oliedrrme  i>  the  supprea- 
■ton  of  every  paaaton  and  desire,  and  eventually  Mrvana,  or 
nnootiacUwls  mittcnee,  If  Indeed  Mrvana  Ik  hot  annlbila 
turn.  In  It*  "iljiiioU  uplrtl  anuiMllr,  If  uot  atheistic,  it  has 
become  tni*tliu-d  Mi  1iuir,  ami  now  has  Ha  ritea  and  tem- 
ples, which  vary  In  different  nathajalltlct  and  hicalltica. 
Prom  India  liud.lMsui  spread  over  Ceylon,  Jam,  Cochin, 
lllina,  Hunim.  Tibet,  V 
but  was  stamiicd  mil 
Alan  spelled  Ii*' 

BuddklBt  (bo'dirt),  ii.  and  a.  [<  Buddha  + 
-w/;  a  F.  liowihisit.]  L  «.  <>tjo  who  nro- 
foosen  Build  binni ;  a  follower  of  the  relltfioufl 
syftom  founded  by  Buddha. 

TL  a*  Ot  or  pertaining  to  Buddha  or  Bud- 
dha.. -Buddh.at  urchitcctUT*,  thr  nlitaa  ami  iu<wt 
t'haracWrtKtk'  uatne  atjrh-*  of  ImlUn  eccjea  faith*)  ar.-hi- 
Ufvtur*.  Uu?  purllMt  •prrhurua  Unttittf  from  •*:*}  h.  <: , 
rUid  tinvalltiijr  wiwrever  Uuiidhhuu  )im  hern  t**tah)Uhol. 
BuitilhbL  iiTL'tutnrlunil  nnuiiinieiiU  uu.)  tie  cliu*v>l  In  IUo 
ItruUpt  :  <<i)  Mamtilins  or  UU,  plllara  hrnring  iim  rlpiionj 
on  thftr  with  fiisItU  im  or  imJnuiU  on  tbt»r  capl- 

tali.  (b>  Siti|«v»  or  t>>|>eii,  laj^fl  towcn,  wmmp  built  In  thy 
form  of  n  litnnin|ihfrt\  uthi-r*  partly  c  Oiinlrtial  An- 
Wirtl  at  thr  top  with  ritW  a  tint  rlrcl 


tliKint'-liki*  U*miinnl. 


The  topes  wrro  rrrrtro  In  lioonr  of 
vti  «r?ut  <»t  pla-*",  nndRrr*  ao-rua-timr*  employe.) 
to  L'outnin  rr-lir*o(  Huddha  «>r  of  a  Aoint.    In  llw  latter  c**e 


llK-l..|*Ti»r*Ur^lfi"fa  ,v.>»fl    <,-)  ItiiUn,  (unni'-t'.f  rlul-.rat.  ly 
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rook,  anil  f.  rrt*i.r«in.1ing  cl>i*rly  In  plait  with  t1ir.rti*n 
cliurrliifs.  Ititr  |MMltlum  iktth*n  altar  iirrrllr-ruakct,  able*, 
ami  apK  arc  (rt^pu  ntl)-  the  aame  in  Uitlu  (*•)  Vihanw,  or 
BUUDutcHea,  nrtjfinjilty  tmilt  of  rwl  aaiidal-w  inmI,  hut  in  ci- 
cr]t4i<iritil  rin  uni*luiicr«  rxtaratc^t  from  the  a*»IW  n*  k, 
with  lualU  havtiistlivlr  itilifisc*  mppurUil  l<>-  t-UhorntelT 
n-iilpturvtl  tilllarxnit  fn.ni  thr  natural  n>ck.  atu)  wimiaiiif- 
ed  It*  a  tiiunlavrof  mini  I  tlwptus-ccIhL  A  rhara* tftiiUc  i>f 
tin*  BuiMhiat  «4yka  ia  tlic  iiMMuLt-aruh,  f^rrnwl  h)  coiirat-a 
of  atunca  traih  orrrlAi>|Hrii£  that  bvlow  It,  till  the  two  at<lt*a 
approach  mi  vh  *e\y  tliat  liat*  upriiln^  at  Uu-  tup  can  be  cor- 
tml  bv  a  aluirlc  atoii*?. 

Buddhlrtic  (WS-«H*'tlk).  a.  [<  B«<Uihist  +  -if.] 
PertaiiiiriK  to  B.id.lhuiiu:  as,  BmMhutic  littiro- 
ttiw.    Also  fimnlhistir. 

Buddhlstical  (b»-«lin'ti-kal),  a.   Some  as 
tUiinlie.    Aluo  Hootlhinlioil. 

budding  {bu<l'ing).  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  fturfl,  r.] 
1.  \nvoi..  thv  patting  forth  or  produciug  of 
buds.  In  the  lower  crvHotfaruA  thr  trnn  I*  api|h,''l  t*1 
a  f.wm  of  im>wUi  and  r»|.ti«luctl..ii.  n  nintlltltatloii  of 
ftwl'iii.  In  winch  th<-  ih'w  ivll  awtrlla  out  at  the  al.lc  of  tho 
parent  ivll,  liu  rra^vn  Id  slur,  and  at  l^ihtfth  uocoiim'B  de- 

8.  In  :oot.,  pfinniaiion;  a  mode  of  nooxual  re- 
production in  atiitiiala  «n»Iofroui»  tn  budding  In 
planta. — 3.  In  hort.,  a  procMW.  allied  to  graft- 
ing,  for  growing  a  different  variety  of  fruit  or 
plant  from  n  iriven  atoek  by  tranttferrini;  a  bud 
with  a  little  of  the  woody  ti«suu  behind  It  to  a 
cleft  in  the  bark  of  the  ptwk.  Adhcloa 
place  brt»*rn  Ibr  i-amblam layt'ni  or  nrw. 
tmiwtli  ti«;i«>  'if  (Ik-  two.  aaMirlm;  l\tv  life 
and  kto«IIi  <il  tbv  l«d.  Many  kiniU  ol 
(mil  arv  |iro|uun>u-d  tn  tliia  waj.  aa  well 
as  r>ar*  and  iitlwr  JilailU. 

budding  (bnd'injr),  p.  a.  [Ypr.  of 
fVavf1.  iTj  1.  rrodueinif  buds:  an,  a 
hii'ltiwgtTQv. — 2.  Ik'int;  in  the  con- 
dition of  h  bud ;  Birurativcly,  bciiiK 
in  an  early  htafje  of  growth;  being 
at  the  eutraueo  of  a  period  of  life, 
a  career,  etc. :  as,  a  building  orator. 

Vountf  fnulrliwt  \lrulti.  fftlr.  ami  ftrsli,  ai»l 
»».,  I  M«k  ,  T,  «.f  the      I».  i 

budding-knifo  (bud'inir-iiif),  n.  A 
knife  uiuil  by  uardencrs  in  the  op- 
erution  of  biiddintr.   The  biuwlU'.  um- 
allv  ii.».|i  ..f  i«iik'  ..t  i>..rv.  UtKr»  lu  an  nlte  wlikl.  .. 
1.1,  h  it  t.i  I*         I,,  H  |.>riiiltiK  lli>!  I*rk  frum  tbu  wo.nl 

'if  III.  -I.m  k  urn)  IlL'  Itmil  tllT  IjUlt. 

buddle'f,  n.  s.-e 

buddle'J  ibnd'll,  ..  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  bwl<lU<l, 
ppr  (md,Ut«,j.    [<.-f.  Hi.  t.utt.h,  i>  O.  bvltcln), 
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foam,  gush.]  In  mining,  to  wash  (ore);  sepa- 
rate (the  metal liferoua  ore*)  from  earthy  mat' 
tcrs  by  means  of  an  inclined  hutch  called  a  hud- 
dle, over  which  water  flows. 

buddle51  (bud'l),  h.  [<  bu<tdle%,  r.]  In  mining,  a 
contrivance  for  dressing  ore,  or  separating  the 
metiklliferou*  portion  from  the  earthy  (rangue. 
Tile  tenn  was  urtjcltiall)  uae.1  hi  r.^nwall.  alicrt*  ilir  hand- 
bllddle  ia  a  lolljc  Ih»\  alii;htly  itlclllM.il,  on  til*  Iwtt^im  of 
wliiuh  llw  ore  ia  wparnted  by  Hie  ak.1  of  a  current  of  water. 
Tliere  are  ae^-eral  nnali  more  couitilieate.1  tortus  of  the 
huddle,  aome  of  whMi  are  •tntluimrj  nnd  other«  revolvlns. 

buddlo  1  (bnd'l),  a.  f  Aluo  boodlr;  aaid  to  be  < 
D.  bmdtl,  aim  coutr.  ftaif  (=  OHO.  butil,  MHO. 
hiu  lei,  0.  beulcl),  a  purse ;  from  it*  Waring  gul- 
den (florina),  a  name  given  to  its  flowern:  «e© 
gulden,  guilder.]    Same  as  Ifomllr*. 

huddle*  (bud'l),  r.  t.  To 
LFrov.  Kng.] 

Budo  burnor,  light.  SwtU- 

budge1  (huj).  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  budged,  ppr. 
bmbjing.  l<  F.  bvuijrr,  utir,  wag,  =  Pr.  bolegar, 
atir,  =  It.  bnlknre,  bubble  up,  freij.  (of.  Sp. 
buliir,  boil,  be  busy,  bestir  one's  nelf,  move  from 

filaco  to  place,  =  I'g.  bnlir,  move,  stir,  be  ac- 
ivc),  <  U.  bulUrc,  boil :  see  (*.iP.]  I.  intrant. 
To  move;  atir;  change  position;  givo  wav: 
now  uatully  with  a  negative,  implying  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  prennure. 

I  will  riot  !>i«i.ge  fur  no  man'a  pleasure. 

.Skat,  H.  aixl  J..  Ill  I. 
If  the  customers  or  irutata  are  to  V*  dtiiincl.  nil  tbo 
billilven  lies  upon  nay  back ;  lu:  d  as  ll«f  eat  that  t:taw  jv* 
trnfjie  aftcl  ttiiin  himself.  GW.ffliMrrV,  Vicar, 

II.  Irons.  To  move;  stir;  change  the  posi- 
tion of. 

budge't  (bttj),  «.  [Appar.  <  hwlgr\,  r.  Cf.  Sp. 
bnllieiiun,  brisk,  active:  see  budgr*,  <\]  Brisk; 
jocund.  ,V»NfA. 

budge2  (buj),  ».  and  a.  [Karly  rood.  E.  ?m>moc 
(see  boui/t  1 ),  <  ME.  Itowgr,  a  bag,  <  ( IK.  bonge,  <  L. 
bulga,  a'leathern  bag;'  a  won!  of  (iaelic  origin : 
cf.Gmel.  lr.  Ixttg,  biilg,  a  bag,  wallet,  quiver. etc. : 
see  belly,  brlltne*,  bmlge,  etc.]  I.  «.  If.  A  lea- 
thern bag. — 2.  Lambskin  <lresned  with  the  wool 
outward,  much  used  In  the  Klixabcthan  era  and 
since  as  an  inexpensive  fur  for  I  he  edging  of 
garmentrt.  In  KiiKlaml  »*iiueofllcl!il  e*w1iinte«  that  hare 
remained  unchuiitfed  are  still  .Iwinaled  witli  budge 
Vilicn,  let  him  lint  in  juiti^metits  Oitbt  lincawe, 
lie's  naught  bat  bwt  ir,  old  (tanls,  Iiim-iw  foi  fur  face. 

.IfursfuN,  bourne  vl  Vlllmile.  Sat.  «U 

3.  Same  as  budqr-btirrel. 

XL.  a.  [<  budge",  J.]  I .  Trimmed  or  adorn- 
ed with  budge  (i<eo  I.,  2):  an,  "budge  gowns," 
Mttlon,  Art.  of  Peace  with  Iriali. — 2.  Scholas- 
tic; pedantic;  austere;  surly;  atifT;  formal: 
as,  "budge  doctors,"  Mlltou,  Comua,  1.  707. 

The  solemn  lop,  algtiMraut  and  fw.f.ie  ; 
A  tool  with  JudKca,  annmira  f>«.l"  a  ]nds». 

One}*-!*,  t'.inTcraation,  I.  SOS, 
Budge  bachelors',  a  rompanjr  of  poor  old  men  clothed 
lu  1'irtfi  Bowua  litHHi  with  lanibs  w.iol,  wlto  fortuerlr  ae. 
eompanled  tlie  lonl  nta}ornf  |>7iubin  at  his  iikaumirallon. 
budgt^H  (buj),  ft.  [Origin  uncertain.]  One  who 
slips  into  a  house  or  shop  to  steal  cloaks,  etc. ; 
a  sneak-thief.    Kerncy,  1708.  [Slang.] 
budge-barrel  (buj'bar'el).  n.   A  small  barrel 
with  only  one  head,  a  piece  of  leather  which 
U  drawn  together  upon  nt rings  being  nailed 
upon  the  other  cud.    It  is  used  in  action  for 
carrying  powder  or  earl  ridges  with  a  gun  or 
mortar.    Also  called  budge. 
budgenestt  (buj'nes),  n.    [<  budge?,  a.,  2,  + 
-arxat.J    Sternness;  severity. 
A  areat  Itelloua  for  bwl<wuc**. 

StamkurK,  iiuidul  In  Wnrton's  HtO.  Kng.  Poetry,  IS8. 
(buj'fr),  a.   One  who  moves  or  stirs 
his  place. 
Let  trie  orat  6Wi**r  die  the  other's  stave. 

Sftai.,  Cor  .t  8. 

budgero,  budgerow  (buj'ro),  «,  [Anglo-lnd., 
also  froyra,  rcpr.  Hind,  bajrd,  a  kind  of  pleasure- 
boat.]  A  lumbering  kcelless  barge,  formerly 
much  used  by  Kuropeans  traveling  on  the  Gan- 
getic  rivers.  )"nfc  anif  liurneU.  Also  " 
\xxil,  bugyerotc-boal. 

TIm  it  I  the  Indies  of  Cah  utUl  .  .  .  went  upon  the  rrrer 
In  Wirrari  and  illvcrltd  thenwelvx  with  ti«)iina  or 
fowliiiii.  J-  T.  U  i,rUr,  short  Hist,  India,  p.  WO. 

budget  (bnj'et),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ftoir- 
r/r(;  <  V.  Itougetlr  (=  It.  btdtietlii),  dim.  of  UF. 
houge,  a  bag:  see  budgt'l.  lleuee,  in  sense  4, 
D.  and  F.  budget.]  I.  A  siuali  bag  or  suck;  a 
pouch  or  portable  depository  for  miscellaneous 
articles:  now  ehiclly  figurative:  as,  to  open  a 
butlgtt  of  news. 

If  linker*  may  have  have  t.i  llw. 
And  licar  11k:  bow  akin  Im'lfl. 

**.«*.,  W  T..IV.  3(»onit)l 


buff 

Hie  bwlftrt  with  romipUnsia  eranun'd. 

The  coDtrtbutlom  ot  I  lie  damn  d.  ftnjl 

2.  A  stock  or  store;  a  collection:  as.  a  budgti 
of  news. 

It  waa  natare,  In  floe,  that  lwoiight  off  the  cat,  when  the 
fox  .  whole  twairef  of  inreotiuli  falle.1  hiu. 

Sir  R.  L  EMrmnp. 

Ttiere  la  no  mlrarki  lu  t 
pel  better  touched  than  thts. 

Itnt\<lt.  t'enl.  ami  lna.,  il.  n. 

3.  A  pocket  used  by  tilers  to  hold  nails. — 4. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  tluaucial  Matemeet 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tnakn 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  as  a  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  in  nukiue  this  »utm>r« 
the  minuter  itlvua  a  view  uf  the  arene oil  financial  p<4kr)  U 
the  aoverninel.t,  and  at  11  le  same  time  pnim  titji  an  can- 
mate  of  lh«  irrobable  incoaie  ami  eX|wiMliture  for  tbr  M 
lowing  twelve  months,  ami  a  statement  of  what  tines  it 
ia  intended  to  reduce  or  abolUb,  or  what  new  ouea  It  may 
be  ueocsaar)  to  Impose. 

n«a[  nfrr,r»]*»(f«ef  htheflral  r>i)  ul  l>nuf.iel  we  pewsews: 
and  th.uiiih  the  fact  that  tlK'  liatli^ial  etlK'naes  were  still 
ill  the  main  deftayed  lie  l>>cal  riieaos  rcmlen  any  comiau 
U.HI  of  It  with  a  modern  lnal.nl  lin|«»o.|i.l.  It  infill,. I  in 
;  the  w  l.k  miifie  of  |Mlblk  acli*  ill  a  blrh 
to  an  tnirliOi  kinuu 

J.  H.  limn,  t  i«n|.  of  Eiui .  p  lTa 

Hence— 6.  Any  similar  official  estimate  and 
statement.  [The  word  in  this  specific  seuae 
has  been  adopted  into  the  French  language.'] 
—  To open  the  tiudRat.  to  lay  ia  fore  the  lenlslaliie  V.«ly 
tlw  thiaricut]  catlmatea  uud  plana  of  the  executive  uxnern- 
meliL 

budgyt  Omj'i),  a.  [<  budge1.  ».,  2,  +  -y'.]  Con- 
sioting  of  or  decorated  with  the  fur  calhil 
budge. 

budla  (bud'l^),  n.  [E.  Iml.]  A  variety  of  l>ro- 
cadc,  not  of  the  finest  quality,  manufactured 
in  India. 

budlet(bud'lct),  n.  [<  rWl  +  dim.  -let.}  A 
little  bud  springing  from  a  parent  bud. 

budmanh  (bud'masli),  s.  [Also  Iwdmati  .  < 
Hind,  budm'ash,  <  Peru,  bad,  bad,  +  Ar.  m  «i*A. 
means  of  living,  <  'wth,  live.]  A  scoundrel;  a 
blackguard ;  during  the  time  of  the  ludiau  tnu- 
tinv  (lnA7~5H),  a  rebel. 

Bndorcas  (brt-dor'kasj,  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  jim-, 
ox,  +  ooomir,  a  ganel.]  A  notable  genus  of 
large  -Vsialic  autelopea,  containing  the  vakin, 
Budoren*  OuricoUtr,  of  the  Himalayas:  "some- 
times taken  as  typo  of  a  subfamily  lludorcina, 
so  great  are  its  peculiarities.    See  uakm. 

BudorclniB  (bu-dor-si'no),  u.  j>l.  [NL..  <  Bu- 
dtirctu  +  -iair.]  A  group  of  Himalayan  ante- 
lojics.  typified  by  the  genus  Budnrra»r  having 
smooth  round  horns  contiguous  at  their  bases, 
a  tail  like  that  of  a  goat,  aud  4  teats. 

budorcine  (bu-dor'sln),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  BwU>reintr. 

Budwcis  porcolaia.   See juorrWaia. 

Budytes  (bil^i'tei),  a.  [SI,.,  i  Gr.  ,WiTw, 
the  wagtail.)  A  genus  of  small  oscine  passe- 
rine birds,  chleflv  of  the  old  world,  of  the  fam- 
ily Slotaetttidas ;  the  yellow  wagtails,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  as  B.  fiaca.  See  Mo- 
taeilHda,  wagtail. 

bucr,  h.    A  gnat.    IlaUiireU.    [North.  Eng.] 

buft,  bocf-t,  inter).  An  exclamation  represent- 
ing the  sound  made  by  eructation  in  conse- 
quence of  overeating. 

Whan  they  for  soulea  aejre  the  psalm  of  Daett, 
Lo,  lis/  tltey  aey«,  cor  tueum  rruelavll. 

C*n«eee.  Siunmoiier'a  Tale,  L  *S4 

buff1  (bnf),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  buffe,  short 
for  fcaJHcl,  q.  v.]    L  «•  It.  A  buffalo. 

ifc/isfo  |la_).  a  buldc,  a  bu/r.  Pl*m. 

HufU  It.],  the  bv/r,  baffle,  bujcle.  or  wild  ot.  CW'msee. 

Tliere  are  also  wilde  lieaalea  bred  In  those  wood*,  as 
Buff.  ISearea,  aud  Idaeluj  Woluea. 

HaHuyt  ,  I'orase..  I-  SW- 

They  haue  also  the  qaalltloa  of  a  flu/e  for  If  they  see 
a  man  clothed  in  red,  they  ran  epon  hfm  Immediately  t« 
kill  him.  HaUvgTt  I  -vyr*.  I.  US. 

2.  A  kind  of  thick  leather,  originally  and  prop- 
erly made  of  the  skill  of  the  buffalo,  but  now  also 
of  the  skins  of  other  animals,  as  elks,  oxen, 

etc.  It  ia  dreatcil  so  aa  to  be  aa  flrslble  as  piwsll.le.  and 
without  a  irlnfed  or  artificially  roloml  aurfacv.  It  is 
useil  for  luaklllK  bell*,  pvuehea.  iilovea.  etc..  and  In  the 
later  middle  atrea  came  into  use  to  take  thr  place  In  a 
nicauire  of  llsbl  armor :  as.  •'  a  suit  of  ««JT,"  Sluti  .  i. ,  ul 
K..  Iv.  i    Also  called  tmf  trtthtr. 

Ills  dnnlilat  was  of  sturdy  fo/, 

Aim!  ilningh  not  sword,  yet  rudicrl  prnnf. 

,s  Jft-iirr,  llndibna,  I.  L  »«, 

8.  A  buff-coat  (which  sa>o). 

Ml  make  a  shift  lo  drain  It 
Ere  I  part  with  boot*  and  n>i/ 

/•n»ej.  Sir  Nicholas  at  Varston  Moor. 

4.  The  color  of  bufT-leatber ;  a  yellow  color 
deficient  in  luminosity  and  in  chroma.— 5.  pi. 
The  third  regiment  of  the  line  in  the  British 
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army :  so  called  from  the  color  of  1 

their  uniform.   The  78th  regiment  u  c 
■bin  Ouft  tor  tbe  same  reason. 
6.  In  med.,  the  buffy  coat.   See  buffu.  —  7.  A 
buff-stick ;  a  buff-wheel. —  8.  The  Dare  skin  : 


-  1b  buff,  naked. 


as.  to  atrip  to  the  buff.  [Colluq.] 

Iron  buff,  a  rolur  produced  In  dyeing  with  irmt  oxm, 
by  lint  Impei^gnaUng  the  cotton  with  a  trrrrrtts  salt  solu- 
tion, uid  tlwn  passing  it  through  an  alkaline  solution  to 
precipitate  ferrous  hyttrale ;  th*  latter  Is 
hydrate  by  simple  exposure  to  the  sir. 
IL  a.  1.  Made  of  buff -leather, 
bid  not  I  take  you  up  from  thence,  in  an  <dd 
buf  doublet,  with  puinia,  and  (green  velvet  sleevea.  oat 
at  tbv  elbows?  B.  Jmton,  Eplcume.  111.  1. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  buff-leather ;  browniah-yel- 
low.-  Buff  Cochin,  a  variety  of  the  Onchin  fowl  of 
which  both  oock  and  hen  are  of  a  anifi»nn  baft  color. 

buff>  (biif ),  r.  f.  [<  buffi, %>.,  7.]  To  polish  with 
a  burr-wheel  or  buff-stick. 

buff*  (buf),  r.  i.  [<  ME.  'buffen,  boffen,  stam- 
mer, <  OF.  buffer,  bu/rr,  later  and  mod.  F. 
bouffer  (and  toajlr),  puff,  blow,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
bular  =■  It.  buffare,  formerly  also  boffare,  dial. 
bo'ffar  (ML.  buffare),  puff,  blow,  puff  out  the 
cheeks ;  a  widely  spread  word,  in  part  imita- 
tive, appearing  in  E.  in  the  lit.  sense  in  the 
form  puff,  q.  v.    Of.  buff*,  buffed,  buffoon,  etc.] 

1.  To  stammer.    [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
Ronahle  Das  be  bojt  or  tone*.  «c  |b«t]  of  speche  hastyf , 
tt^fumj,  A  luest  Jmoet]  wiuiimi  be  were  In  wrathtlie  or  in 

sttyf.  JJuAeTt  n)  iiUmteeUr,  I.  Ill 

2.  To  emit  a  dull  sound.  [Prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

buff'*  (buf).  a.  [<b»f1.  r.  Cf.  buffard.  buffer*.] 
1.  A  dull  fellow;  n  drone.— 8.  N'onsonae;  triv- 
ial or  idle  talk :  as,  that  is  all  buff. 

Ut'olloq.  or  slang.] 
*t(buf).  »-  [Early  mod.  E.  buffe  (fou  nd  in 
ME.  only  in  the  deriv.  form  buffc  fi,  q.  v.) 
MHO.  buf,  buff,  buff,  ]>»f,  U. puff  =  MLU.  6i 
=  01>an'.  buff  =  rTw.  dial,  buff,  <  OF.  buffc, 
buff,  a  slap,  ikix,  blow,  buffet,  prop,  a  Map  on 
the  cheek  (of.  b»uffe),  =  Oil.  buffa,  the  cheeks 
puffed  out,  n  puff  with  the  moulh,  also  strife, 
contention,  mod.  It.  a  Irick,  jest,  =  Sp,  hu/a, 
also  be/a,  u  jest,  jeer,  ML.  buffa,  the  chocks 
puffed  out  (cf.  It.  buffu,  dial,  buff,  a  puff  of 
wind,  a  comic  actor,  ™  Hp.  buj'o,  a  comic  actor: 
aee  buffoou);  cf.  ML  buffare,  OK.  buffer,  bufcr, 
etc.,  puff:  see  buff*.]  A  blow;  a  slap;  a  box; 
a  stroke ;  a  buffet, 

rlresr.  so  sore  a  buf  to  him  It  lent, 
made  him  reelc,  and  to  his  hrcst  his  bever  bent. 

.S>ewr.  r.  W.,  II.  v.  «. 

Midiarc  blows  without  lUnchlng  :  cm- 
|  Another  slsnlucstioii  tut*  Uwn  no;, 
gested  lor  the  phrase,  vlt ,  to  aland  stripped  to  th*  buf  ,<t 
akin,  like  boxers  ] 

Ami  for  the  good  old  cause  wiond  buf 
'Ualust  iuan>*  a  bitter  kick  and  mil. 

.V.  Buller,  Iludihnu. 
buff;s  (buf),  v.  t.    [Early  mod.  K.  buffe  (found  in 
ME.  only  in  the  deriv.  form  buff?!*,  i|.  v.)  =s 
MLO.  LO.  buffet*  =  O.  puffvu  =  ODan.  buffc  = 
Sw.  dial,  buffa,  <  OK.  buffer,  Imffouer,  slap, 
strike,  maltreat,  <  buffe,  bu.fr,  a  slap,  box,  blow, 
buffet:  aoe  buff3,  if. J    It.  To  strike;  buffet. 
TIictv  inu  a  shock 
To  liave  SnjTVd  out  the  blood 
From  autilit  but  n  hlot-k. 
B.  Juumny,  Lure  •  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

S.  To  resist ;  deaden,  as  a  buffer. 
buff4  (buf),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  buffe,  bujfic, 
<  It.  buffo,  "the  buffi*-  or  breathing-holes  of  a 
head-piece  or  helmet"  (Klorio);  a  particular 
uao  of  buffa,  the  cheeks  puffed  out :  see  buff".] 
In  old  armor,  the  chiu-piceo  of  the  burgonet, 
corresponding  to  the  aveutaile,  and  pierced 
with  holes  to  allow  breathing.  The  hurKonrt  iielng 

a  liltht  heb^iei  without  fare.jriuurvl,  the  IkiII  «iu  added  Lu 
it  when  further  defense  was  neoilod- 

buff5  (buf),  n.    [E.  diaL  var.  of  b>.» 
var.  of  dough,  barf.  var.  of 
Hatliuxlt.    [Prov.  Eng.) 

buffalo  (bura-16),  «. ;  pi.  buffaloet  or  -ton  (-\6z). 
[In  early  mod.  K.  usuallv  buffr,  buffle  (m  buffi, 
bumd)  ss  I)  buffet  -  MUi.  buffe!  =  MHO.  buf. 
fW,  O.  buffet  =  Sw.  buffet  —  ODan.  buffet,  biiffrl, 
Dan-  boffet  «  V.  hutlU  );  in  the  form  buffalo,  < 
Sp.  bu[falo  Pg.  buj'nlit,  buf  (ten  —  It.  bul'nln, 
bu/olo,  bubato,  formerly  buffalo,  =  Pr.  bulmti, 
bru/ol,  brufei  us  K.  bufir  —  Wall,  birul  —  HuiiR. 
bicnt,  bieil  a  All),  buat,  but  =  Uuss.  fiuirolu, 
builo  -  Little  Ituss.  beii,.,l,  bulrol,  bull,,  -  Pol. 
bujurol,  hairot  (barred  /)  =  Buhem.  burnt  =  S»>rv. 
fciro  =  OHulg.  buiealu.  Ilulg.  bieol,  <  ML.  bu  folun, 
buffaluit,  buiolux  (XL.  bubalut.  alfo  a*  Kpin-iflc 
name  buffi  iu*),  <  l„  bnbalun.  the  villi!  ox,  cur- 
lier and  more  properly  uu  African  antelope  (  = 
NOr.  >.>^r,  ,iov.io>u,  a  buffalo),  <  Or. 


buftto 

j91  fear. 
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>nc,  also  ,l3«  ,3o/(f,  an  African  species  of  ante- 
lope, perhaps  the  hartbeest ;  prob.  (simulating 
Or.  >Jotfi  an  ox)  from  a  native  African  name.] 
1 .  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  family  Horidtr, 
the  best-known  species  of  which  is  the  liuhalux 
buffetiu  or  Bu»  bubalut,  larger  than  the  ox  and 


Coa-mon  Buff*i>  &***fH*  **JTrl**\, 

with  stouter  limbs,  originally  from  India,  but 
now  found  in  most  of  (he  wanner  countries  of 
tbe  eastern  hemisphere,  it  u  less  docile  than  the 

common  at,  ami  is  fond  of  marshy  places  and  rl Term.  It 
is.  however,  used  in  tillage,  draft,  and  carriage  In  India 
and  elsewhere.  The  female  gives  much  more  milk  than 
the  cow,  and  Irani  the  milk  the  ghee  or  clarified  batter  ol 
>  Irnlfal..,  - 


buffalo-nut  (buf'a-16-nut),  n.  1.  The  fruit  of 
the  North  American  shrub  I'frutaria  ole-t  fera. — 
3.  The  plant  itself.    Also  called  oil-nut. 

buffalo-pea  (buf'a-16-pe'j,  ».  The  ground-  ' 
plum.  Attragalui eargorarpuii.  [Western  V.  S.] 

buffalo- porch  (buf'a-lo-pereh),  n.  1.  A  tiah  of 
the  fauuly  Scimidm','jptoeUuoluf  ( ffaplodinotux) 
grunnimn,  with  elevated  back  or  shoulders ;  the 
bubbler  or  fresh- water  drumfish.  Uafiuetque. — 
2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Vatottomidm,  Ictiobus 
bubalut;  a  buffalo-fish. 

bnffalo-robe  (bnf'a-lo.roh),  n.  The  skin  of  the 
bison  of  North  America,  prepared  with  the  hair 
on,  and  used  as  a  carriage-rug  and  in  other  ways 
for  protection  from  tbe  cold. 

buffardt,  i».  (ME.,  <  OF.  bouffard.  puffing, 
blowing,  swelling;  as  a  noun,  a  glutton;  < 
fcowffcr,  puff,  blow :  see  buff?,  and  cf.  buffer'',} 

Yetwol  she  .  .  .  take  a  tmfurd  rielie  of  gret  Vitesse, 
In  hope  that  be  shal  sterue  witliynne  a  while. 

Lydpate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  32. 

buff-coat  (buf'kot),  n.  1.  A  military  coat  made 
of  buff-lcathcr,  which  gradually  replaced  tbe 
buff-jerkin  aa  armor  of  steel  liecanie  less  com- 
mon, and  was  in  especial  favor  at  the  time 
of  the  English  civil  wars.  The  iwU  mat  was  mm 
moldy  worn  by  llwU,  and  was  so  thick  and  nnyletding  as 
tu  be  cuisiJered  proof  aimiust  tlsr  sword,  ami  even  against 
a  pistol  ball  except  when  fired  at  short  range.  It  was 
also  worn  over  the  cuiraiw,  wblch  it  partly  concealed,  and 
under  It,  especially  ammig  sJildirrs  regularly  enlisted. 
Buir-cit-als  were  sometimes  rlcldy  embroidered  with  col- 


Is  di»tlMmltho<l  hi  Hie  shape  of  its  horns,  which  are  black 
and  united  at  tli,  lr  han-s.  lorming  a  great  Ixiny  plati:  on 
the  front  or  tlh-  h«'S>l.  It  attaius  the  size  of  an  ox.  The 
hide  is  ex.-e,**ltnglv  tough,  and  a  valuable  leather  Is  pre- 
pared from  it,  but'tli.!  flesh  Is  not  highly  esteemed. 
2.  A  name  given  to  various  wild  oxen,  or 
Jiovina;  and  particularly  to  the  bison  of  North 
America,  llixou  amfricauu*.  See  bi»on. —  3.  A 
buffalo-robe. — 4.  A  buffalo-fish. — 5.  A  leather 
hamper  uwd  for  carrying  bobbins. — 8.  pi. 
[rap.]  In  I '.  (t.  ki»t„  a  name  given  by  their  op- 
ponents to  those  members  of  the  Loeofoco  or 
Equal  Rights  party  who  in  1836  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  ivRiilar  Democratic  orcaniza- 
tion  (Tammanv)  toward  a  coalition.— 7.  pi.  A 
nickname  given  to  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

buffalo-berry(bnf'a-ld-her'i),  n.  1.  The  fruit 
of  the  Sbrjihrnlia  argrutea,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  which  »rrows  in  western  North  America.— 
2.  The  tree  itself. 

buffalo-bird  (buf'a-16-W-rd).  u.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Nturu»pa*tor :  so  called  because  it  asso- 
ciates with  buffaloes. 

I  never  tired  of  watching  the  friendly  relation  between 
the  BufalvAirdj  (a|iariH^juior  lalhi  ami  S.  nielanopterua) 

<».  Fin***,  Eastern  ArcblpcUgo.  p.  &&. 

buffalo-bug  (buf'a-10-bug),  a.  A  name  of  tho 
carpet-beetle. 

buffalo-chips  (buf'n-16-chips),  ».  pi.  The  dry 
dung  of  the  bison,  formerly  used  for  fuel  on  the 
western  plains  of  North  America. 

buffalo-cod  (buf'!i-l<>-k.od>.  n.  A  chiroid  fish. 
Opkifulon  clougatu*  ;  the  cultus-cod. 

buffalo-fish  (buf 'a-16-fish),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  fishes  of  the  family  Catattnmiaa,  or 
suckers,  and  genus  letiobu*  or  Hubahckthy*. 
Tliey  ure  anamg  the  largest  of  the  eiickern.  soiucw  list  re- 
semble carp,  and  nlajuud  ia  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
Tnited  Stales.  The  name 
of  the  protuberant  or  hut 
near  the  front  of  (to;  ilorai 
nixed.    !**••?  le.tujiAuer. 

buffalo-gnat  (buf'a-16-nat>,  n.  A  kind  of  blnck- 
tly,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Simulium 
and  family  Snuulnilir.  n  u  found  in  almost  Iji.-t.-.k- 
ble  nunilK-r*  in  lla*  woitht-rn  and  w,-slem  t'nilid  Ntsfcs, 
and  1)4  a.lrvaih'.l  jn-,1  ol t-altle,  mob'Hii^llioaioiuslj  frsa- 
lie,  and  in  S..TOL  C1IM-*  rtllisilil!  iteuth. 

buffalo-gra88  <huf'a-ir»-gri»s).  ».  A  common 
name  fur  several  low  izrasscs  vory  prevalent 
ujMin  the  plains  east  of  the  Hoi-kv  Mountains, 
including  lluekloe  ilaelvloult*,  a  diu-eious  spc- 
cirx,  and  It-wtetova  oli'jonlaehua,  with  others  of 
the  same  genu". 

buffalo-jack  ( buf 'a-16-jak>,  a.  A  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily laraugida,  Varanx  jHtquetiu.  [Bermuaa.] 


—  3.  A  soldier. 
actiisi»atl«al  pravity  w  ill  grow  up  umlcr  Hie  lleeiitlons- 
nesaof  war;  some  pn^fane  am/voo/«  will  anllHirir*-  -»nch 
Incendiaries,    ifji.  H<\e*,t,  Life  ut  Alip.  Williams,  II.  i;o. 
buffe'  t,  etc.   Si-e  fca/fi,  etc. 
buffel,  huffel-dlick,  etc,    *S**e  bnfflrl,  etc. 
buffer>  (bufcr).  ».  [<  buffi  -f  -crl.]  It.  A  per- 
son who  killed  sound  horses  in  order  to  sell 
thoir  hides. — 2.  Same  as  buff-wkeel. 
buffer2  (buf 'er),  M.    [<  ME.  buffrrr,  <  'buffru, 
boffen,  stutter,  stammer:  see  buff*,  t\,  and  cf. 
buffard.]    If.  A  stammerer. 

Tlw  tnnge  o|  tmjren  [U  WA.  ruwl  swlftli  shal  'i»k.. 
and  plejral)  ,  ■>■''/,  I«a.  xxill,  » (Oil.). 

2.  A  foolish  fellow;  a  fellow;  adiuTcr:  ntenii 
expressive  of  extreme  familiarity,  and  gener- 
ally having  a  flavor  of  contempt.  L^lang  or 
colloq.] 

As  the  wsU  r  gn-wr  rougher 
The  more  my  poor  hero  continued  to  snilcr, 
1111  tho  Sailors  themselves  .  rled.  111  pity, 
"IW  Bllfee!' 

Kafhum,  IngnliUI>>'  legends,  I.  30f>. 
3t.  A  person  who  took  pay  to  swear  false 
oaths:  a  hired  perjurer, 
buffers (buf'er),  >..  [<  buff*,  v..  +  -crl.]  1.  One 
who  bulls  or  strikes ;  a  hit  ter.  [Rare.  ]  — 2.  Any 
apparatus  for  deadening  the  concussion  be- 
tween b  moving  body  and  one  against  which  it 


o'l  oi  toe  isses  mni  n*cf 

line  was  proliobl)  giveu  on 
mmpllke  back,  which  rises 
»asl  fin.  Several  snr«l.-»  si 


ears  to  prevent  injury  fnmi  violent  contact  or  collision. 
Tbe  buffer  shown  above,  which  represents  the  form  eoin- 
m-iiQ  on  Urltish  railway*,  eouslsts  ol  isiwcrful  springs  and 
framing  attaclnHl  to  carriages  and  wagons  to  deaden  the 
concussion  Iwtnccn  thelil  when  they  come  Into  collision. 
Hence — 3.  Anything  which  serves  to  deaden 
or  neutralixe  the  shock  of  opposing  forces. 

It  b  evident  Unit  the  jwic-l  of  an  indefinitely  collaps- 
ing |s»lic)  lias  closed.  This  means,  l]icvit;il'l> ,  the  near 
awrt'iiach  of  an  etnl  to  tike  svslcln  of  p.ilhticnl  l.uft'm  so 
far  aa  India  Is  concerned.     kdiu'iur./t,  Her.,  t'lAIIl.  111. 

A  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  msy  have  served  as  a  6w/er 
against  the  loo  Imiiortunule  slawk  of  diBn|»iM.liitment. 

Lv,ert.  Among  my  books.  Jil  ser.,  p.  3i:i. 
Hydnmllc  buffer.   Sec  *«i»/rt»iil<>. 
buffer-bar  (buf'er-blir).  ?i.   A  bar  of  wrought- 
iron  placed  at  the  end  of  a  railntad-car  to 
deaden  the  conciisKiou  between  it  and  the  next. 

1  be  buffer  liicrs  a.  1  u.iKlnlly  U|m-ii  k  pair  »'f  -l)Tiain«, 
>* tvl.-lt  iclve  \iu  cliL.tic  rckiatame  when  tno  car»  c»-ioe  tu- 
lo  ili.  r. 

buffer-beam  (buf 7-r-b(-m),  n.  1.  A  transverse 
timber  secured  to  the  end  sill  of  a  freiifht-cur. 
The  di*:id'l>loeks  ar<-  eorinectetl  with  this  ln*ara. 
—  2.  The  end  timber  of  tbe  platform  of  a  pas- 
seiiger-ear. 

buffer-block  (bufer-Mok).  w.  1.  A  block  or 
j.iece  of  timber  attached  to  the  end  timber  of  a 
car.  <>rof  the  platform  of  a  passi-nger-ear,  above 
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buffer-block 

the  draw-bar.  to  keep  the  rare  from  coming 
together  if  the  draw-bur  given  way. — S.  The 
flat  head  of  a  buffer-bar.  Keo  cut  under  buffer*'. 

Also  called  buffing-blewk. 
buffer-head  (buf'er-hed),  ».    Same  an  buffer- 
block,  2. 

buffer-spring  ( buf 'ir-spring),  a.  A apring  which 
gives  elasticity  lo  a  buffer,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
shock  of  collision.  Also  railed  buffing-*jiriug. 
See  cut  under  buffer*.  Auxiliary  buffer -aprtng. 
in  raitniad-cara,  a  spring  apt-ami  behind  s  draw  spring,  to 
resist  nun:  strongly  the  pleasure  on  the  draw-bar  lo  t.uff- 

buffet1  (buf'ot),  a.  [<  ME.  buffet,  boffet,  hnfet 
(=  led.  huffeit),  <  OF.  buffet,  bufet  (=  It.  buf- 
feto,  formerly  buffetUi,  Imffrtto :  e'f.  Sp.  I'g.  bnfe- 
tada),  a  blow,  <  buffe,  bufe,  a  blow:  see  owff^.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  list;  a  box;  a  cuff;  a  slap; 
hence,  hard  usage  of  any  kind  suggestive  of 
blows;  a  violent  shock  or  concussion:  as,  "for- 
tune's buffet*,"  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  ky age  redressed  h)  m  and  ) af  liyni  »».  he  afiu/er  vpon 
tile  leftc  temple  that  the  Mode  brastc  oute  at  mollthe  and 
hum.  MtHin  (E.  E.  T.  a.),  ill.  SRI. 

tm  <J«l'e  take,  sir,  he  merry,  or  rite  (war 
bufrtt  of  your  furtiine  with  mute  morn ! 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Honest  Man'*  Fortune.  W.  I. 
We  art  .  .  .  many  a  buffi  tit  tile  much  water  of  experi- 
ence, before  we  aecure  the  hare  right  to  lire. 

UtnetU,  Fireside  T rare  la.  p.  1XH. 

2f.  A  blast  of  wind. 

Thay  biwo  a  buf  el  In  hlandc  that  banned  peple. 

AU't'Mtie*  /Wow  led.  Morris  ii.  SS&. 
buffet1  (buf'et ),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  buffeted,  ppr. 
buffeting.  [<  ME.  buffeten,  bofeten  =  Icel.  buf- 
feita  {cf.  Hp.  bofetear,  abofeUar,  Pg.  bofetear  = 
It.  huffetarr,  boffettegiare — Florio),  buffet :  from 
the  noun.]  I.  fr<i»».  1.  To  strike  with  the  hand 
or  fist ;  box ;  beat. 

Then  did  they  aplt  In  hla  fare,  and  buttled  hint ;  and 
others  sm«de  hlii)  with  the  palm*  of  tlu-lr  hands. 

Mat.  xxtL  «7. 

2.  To  heat  in  contention;  contend  against  as 
if  with  blows:  as,  to  buffet  the  billow*. 

The  torrent  roar  d  ;  and  we  did  *si/ef  It 

With  Uintr  sinews,  throw  Ins  It  aside 

And  stemming  It  with  heart*  of  controversy. 

.s*n*..  J.  v.,  L  X. 

H,  intranx.  To  exercise  at  boxing;  box;  con- 
fend  with  blows  of  the  lists;  hence,  to  force 
one's  way  by  buffeting. 

If  I  might  bufel  fur  my  love,  ...  I  could  lay  on  like  a 
butcher.  Shuk..  Hen.  V.,  v.  X. 

I  caught  her ;  then 
'Hiring  one  ami.  and  Israring  In  no  l  it 
The  weight  of  all  the  hop™  of  half  the  world. 
Mm*)  to  bu/et  to  land  In  rain.  Tennyson.  Princess,  It. 

buffet9  (buf'et,  or,  as  F.,  bu-fe'),  n.  [Sometimes 
erroneously  written  beaufrt  (simulating  F.  orrin, 
fine — a  notion  present.  In  another  form,  in  tho 
orig.  use),  <  MB,  buffilt,  buffit,  boffet,  bo/ft  (In 
def.  4.  ami  romp,  buffet-stool,  q.  v.)  =  D.  0. 
Han.  Sw.  buff,  t  =  It u.s.  bufeti,  a  sideboard,  a 
Hp.  Pg.  bufetc,  a  desk,  writing-table,  Fg.  also 
a  sideboard,  <  F.  buffet,  a  sideboard,  a  cup- 
board, in  older  K.  esp.  of  an  elegant  or  costly 
kind,  "a  court  eupboord,  or  high-standing  enp- 
boord,  also  a  eupboord  of  plate,  also  as  much 
plate  as  will  furnish  a  eupboord''  (Oofgravc), 
also  a  desk  or  writing-table,  <  It.  buffetta,  for- 
merly also  lutffetto,  a  cupboard,  sideboard,  buf- 
fet (Ml.,  bu/rtum,  a  bullet,  cf.  buffet**,  a  coun- 
cil; cf.  bureau  in  similar  senses),  appar.  so 
called  from  its  elegance,  being  =  OF.  bufoi, 
buffois,  sumptuousnrns,  show,  pomp,  lino  equi- 
page. <  bufer,  buffer  (=  It.  huffart ,  etc.),  puff, 
blow:  see  bu  ff?,  ami  cf.  buffeti.]  1.  A  cupboard, 
sideboard,  or  closet,  designed  to  hold  china, 
crystal,  plat-,  and  other  like  articles. —  2.  The 
space  set  apart  for  refreshments  in  public 
place*. — 3.  That  part  of  the  cubinet-work  of 
an  organ  which  incloses  the  pipes. — 4.  Same 
in« /m  rf,  r-<fW.  Wright,  Vrov.  Diet.  [Prwv.  Eng.] 

buffoter  (Imf'et-^r),  ».  One  who  buffets  or 
strikes  with  Ihe  hand  or  fist ;  a  boxer. 

buffeting  ibifVt-iiigi.  w.  [  Verbal  n.  of  buffeti, 
r.]  A  beating;  a  blow;  a  buffet. 

He  had  wlthsli.sl  these  Ivfeiintt  to  the  lost  till  sick- 
ne«a  orcriouk  liitu.  Slemr,  Tristram  shandy,  vl.  IX 

buffet-Stool  (buf  'et  -still),  n.  [<  ME.  bt 
stole,  bolt  t  Unit,  nlso  simply  buffit,  bofrt  (see 
bufftt-,'i);  <  buffer*  +  *f«n7.]*A  stool  with 
either  four  or  three  legs,  formerly  used  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  buffet  or  sideboard,  and  often 
serving  ns  n  table  or  sideboard  among  poor 

people,  Fnrkft 

butllef,  N,    Sumo  us  >"<ff*.  I'lorio. 

buffint  (bnf'in),  a.  snd  n.    [Knrlv  mod.  K..  np- 

pnr.  for  'bufftH,  <  fiss^f" 1  +  -<•«'-.]    I,  a.  1.  Of 

buff, 

BufaiiMo  ;lt.:.  of  buffe.  Intfln.  flwrU/. 
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2.  Made  of  buffln:  as,  "buffin  gowns,"  Ha»- 
*f»*/cr,  City  Ma<lam,  iv.  4. 

II.  "'.  A  coarse  cloth  in  use  in  tho  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  .lames  I. 

GrosTams.  broad  or  narrow,  called  Buftnet,  poire 
{weigh  |  i  lbs.  one  with  another. 

/.niuuWn*  MS.,  IMli    {[trnpert  Diet.) 

buffing  (buf'ing),  a.  [<  buffi  +  The 
operation  of  diminishing  the  thickness  of  abide 
by  means  of  •  curriers'  knife  or  a  splitting- 
machine,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sup- 
pleness of  the  leather;  hence,  the  layer  so 
shaved  off ;  the  amount  of  lessening  effected. 

When  abuttt  one-third  tanned,  the  hides  are  removed 
from  the  tanning  liquor  and  a  hufin<t  is  taken  off  of  each 
hide.  C.  f.  UueU,  Leather,  p.  tea. 

buffing-block  (buf'ing-blnk),  n.  Same  as  buff- 
rr-blnek. 

buffing-lathe  (buf  Mng-lavB).  n.  A  lathe  in 
which  metal  plates  are  polished.  The  buffer 
may  be  of  leather,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
iitni  is  used  with  various  polishing-powdcni. 

buffing-machine  (buf 'ing-ma-shen'),  a.  A 
machine  used  for  buffing  or  polishing. 

buffing-spring  (buf'ing-spring),  n.  Same  as 
buffer-Rpring. 

buffing-wheel  (buf'ing-hwel),  s.  Same  as  buff- 
wheel. 

buff-ierkJn  (buf 'jer'kin),  «.  1.  A  garment  for- 
merly worn  under  the  corselet,  and  made  of  buff- 
leather,  whence  its  name.  It  took  the  place 
of  the  acton  and  gambeson. — 2.  A  waistcoat 
made  nf  buff-h  atln  r;  hence,  a  waistcoat  mini.' 
of  cloth  Of  a  buff  Color.  It  »B)  to  hare  been  con- 
sidered the  |ieculiar  mark  of  constables  and  other  officers 
of  tne  law. 

Fighting !  what's  fighting  T  It  may  be  In  fashion 
Among  prorant  swonla,  and  buf -jerkin  men. 

e'tetetter  {and  another).  Elder  Brother,  r.  1. 

buff- laced  (buf 'list),  a.  In  poultry-  and  pigeon, 
brtrdiug,  having  the  feather*  laced  or  edged 
with  huff:  said  of  birds  of  which  tho  color  is  a 
rich  buff,  each,  feather  being  distinctly  laced 
with  pale  buff,  as  in  the  case  of  buff-laetd  Po- 
lish fowls,  or  of  birds  of  which  the  color  is  pale 
buff,  each  feather  being  laced  with  dark  buff. 

buffle1  (buf'l),  m.  [<  F.  buffle,  a  buffalo.]  1. 
A  buffalo. —  2.  A  duck,  Ilure)>hala  albcoln,  abun- 
dant in  North  America.  It  has  a  short  blue  bill  and 
a  head  the  apparent  stie  «t  whlrji  la  greatly  Increased  by 


■aata  «'*»**  .'. 

the  fnllnesa  of  its  frnthcrs.  The  male  U  chiefly  black 
above  and  white  Isdow,  the  bead  being  llideareitt-btack 
with  a  large  white  occipital  space.  Also  called  butAe-krud, 
ou/tr-ducs*.  bufU  headed  dutk.epirit bluett,  dtpjjer,  ami  dm*. 
lerbalt.    Also  spelled  MM, 

buffle3  (buf'l),  r.  [Freq.  of  buff?,  stammer:  see 
buff3-]    I.  iutran*.  X.  To  speak  thicklv  or  in- 
articulately.    [Prov.  Eng.]— 2».  To  bo  puz- 
zled ;  be  at  a  loss.  Sieift. 
II.  trout.  To  handle  clumsily. 

buff-leather  (buf'le'THer),  it.  Same  as  buffi,  o. 

buffle-duck  (buf'l-duk),  n.    Same  as  bufflei,  2. 

buffle-head  (buf'l-hed),  a.  If.  <me  who  hag  a 
large  or  Ntupid  head,  like  a  buffalo's. 

What  makes  yoa  stare  so,  hwaV-Acnd  ' 

I'fautuA  (tram).  1CM. 

2.  Same  as  buffit '.  '2. 

buffle-headedt  i.buf '1-hed'ed),  a.  Having  a 
large  head,  like  a  buffalo's:  dull:  stupid;  fool- 
ish.   (iflutOH,  Notes  on  Don  Outvote,  III.  3. 

buffle-horn  (buf'l-horn),  n.  Th  nimmi  name 

in  S.inili  Afrii'n  of  the  liurehellut  t'ojten.n*,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  nnd  toughness  ol  the 
w#ks1.  It  is  n  mblacetvus  Oimb,  with  hatnls«>mc  flowers, 
sometimes  i-ultiratcd  ill  bolholusra 

buftle-WOOd  (buf'l-w-udi,  «.  SameasonfrTc-Aora. 

buffo  ( Imf'oi.  is,  [It.,  a  comic  actor,  also  a  puff, 
whiff.  <  bu  fnre,  puff,  rally,  mock :  see  buff"*,  buf- 
/una.]  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera ;  a  comic 
singer. 


bufonifonn 

buffon,  n.  Same  as  buffout. 
buffontt,  n.  [<  F.  bouffitut  (cf.  "  ftoaJTasjc*  foe), 
pulls  in  a  garment"  —  Cotgrave),  ppr.  of  on*/- 
fcr,  puff  out  :  sec  buff?,  buffet1.]  A  projecting 
or  puffed-out  covering  of  gauze  or  linen  for  the 
breast,  much  worn  by  women  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century, 
buffoon  (bu-fon'),  n.  and  <i.  [<  F.  bouffou,  < 
It.  buffone  (=  Hp.  bufon  =  Fg.  bufito),  a  Jester, 
<  buffit  (=  Hp.  buf  a ),  a  jest,  mocking,  connect- 
ed with  buffare  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  oa/iir  =  F.  bouf- 
/er),  puff,  blow:  see  buffi,  buffet!.]  I.  n.  (.hie 
who  makes  a  practice  of  amusing  others  by 
tricks,  odd  gestures  and  postures,  jokes,  and 
other  vulgar  pleasantries ;  a  droll ;  a  merrr- 
andrew  ;(a  clown  ;  a  jester. 
The  scurril  talk  of  t/ufuons.  pleasant*,  and  Jesters. 

Holland,  tr.  of  llutareh,  p.  4«7. 
Bufotms  that  liare  a  talent  of  mimicking  the  - 
aud  beharlour  of  other  persona.  Taller,  Ho.  Sax 

-Syn.  M'ni 
IJ.  o.  <  'haracteristic  of  a  buffoon ;  buffoon  Uh . 
Neither  bttfoon  nor  cmtemptible.     Lumit,  Old  I  :  ^ 
Bufann  stories.  JfnoauJay,  Hist.  Eng..  in. 

buffoon  (bu-fon'),  r.    [<  buffoon,  ».]   L  mfrriiu. 
To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon.  />ry<fea.  [Hare.] 
IL  trout.  To  make  ridiculous.  [Rare.] 

Religion  .  .  .  despised,  bufmmed,  etpoaisl  as  ridiculous. 

OtanriUe,  Sermons,  is-  MX 

Went  to  tee  the  Ihake  of  Buckingham's  ridiculous  farce 
and  rhapsody,  railed  "The  Recital.''  buftmut*  all  plait, 
yet  prophane  enough.  Keelun.  Mary,  Dm.  14,  IICI. 

buffoonery  (bu-f(Sn'*r-i),  «.;  pi.  buffoouetia 
(-iz).    [<  buffoou  +  -cry,  after  F.  bouffonnerie.] 
The  art  and  practices  of  a  buffoon;  low  jest>; 
ridiculous  pranks;  vulgar  tricks  and  postures. 
No  merit  waa  secure,  no  person  free 
Krum  ita  licenliotu  bufooueru. 

Oldham,  Horace's  Art  nf  Poetry. 

buffooniah  (bu-fen'ish),  a.   [<  buffoou  -f-  -4*»l.] 

Like  a  buffoon ;  consisting  in  buffoonery,  lilatr. 
buffooniam  (bu-f6n'izm),  a.    [<  buffoon  +  -ivm.] 

The  practices  of  a  buffoon ;  buffoonery, 
buffoonizet  (bu-f5n'iz),  r.  /.   [<  buffoon  +  4H»] 

To  jest.    Miiuhru,  1617. 
buffoonly  (bu-fau'li),  a.   [<  buffoon  +  Jy'.] 

Kuffoonnth.  [Rare.) 
Apbh  tricks  and  bufitmly  discourse. 

J.  (Aaafmoa,  Winter  Ere,  Conference,  1 

buffo-singer  (buf'd-eingr'^r),  u.    A  singer  of 

comic  songs  in  opera  bouffe;  a  buffo. 

buff-stick  (buf'stlk),  n.  A  piece  of  stick  cov- 
ered with  leather,  velvet,  velveteen,  or  other 
material,  and  charged  wi  t  h  emery  or  other  pow- 
der, used  in  polishing. 

buff-tip  (but  tip),  n.  1.  A  name  of  a  Japa- 
nese shrike,  Louius  burrphalu-n,  so  railed  be- 
cause of  a  buff  patch  on  the  wing. —  2.  A  name 
of  a  moth  similarly  marked. 

buffum  (buf'um),  u.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  mix- 
ture of  several  inferior  kinds  of  oil,  used  as  an 
adulterant  of  linseed-oil.   Kueye.  Brit.  [Eng.] 

buff-ware  (buf'war),  n.  In  rrnim.,  a  stone- 
ware mnde  in  Staffordshire,  England,  from  the 
clay  and  other  ingredients  found  there,  and  not 
decorated.  The  name  la  derired  froan  the  natural  coke 
of  the  clay  when  A  red, 

buff-wheel  (buf'hwel),  a.  A  wheel  of  wood, 
glue,  leather,  light  fabrics,  or  other  material, 
used  with  emery,  rouge,  or  other  powders  in 
polishing  glass  and  metals.  Also  called  buffer 
and  buffing-wheel. 

buffy  jbnf'i),n.    [<  buffi  + -yl .]  Buff-colored: 

pertaining  to  buff  on  the  blood  ButTy  coat,  tlx 

cost  of  nbrill  free  from  red  blood -mrptlsch-s  on  the  upprf 
surface  of  a  bbsst-clot,  which  Is  formed  when  the  coagu- 
lation Is  delayed  until  after  the  corpuscles  hare  soak  as 
w.  to  leave  the  upper  layers  of  the  blood. 

Bnfo  (bu'fo),  n.  fl...  a  toad.]  A* genus  of 
tailless  amphibians,  typical  of  the  family  Bu- 
fbefliw,  and  embracing  the  common  toads  of 
Europe  nnd  North  America.  H.-«-  cut  under 
nguti-toail. 

bufonid  (bu'fo-nid),  n.  An  amphibian  of  the 
familv  Hul'onitiir. 

Bufonidte'(bu-fon'i-de), «.  pi,  [NX..  <  B\fvi»-) 
+  -irfir.  ]  A  family  of  arcif  erons  salient  amphibi- 
ans, typified  by  the  genus  /fsfo.  without  IMS* 
illary  teeth  and  with  dilated  sacnil  vcrtebrv 
and  a  broad  flat  tongue,  free  behind ;  the  toadi. 
The  hod)  ami  limtw  are  thick,  heavy,  and  clumsy  and  Ire- 
akin  la  warty  or  mgoae.  Tho  jpeckw  are  leas  aquatic  than 
froiis.  not  arbois  al  like  tree-tosils,  and  much  leas  acis- 
Alsmt  U«i  sia'dea  are  known.   See  cut  umler  ecu-food 

bufonifonn  (bu-fon'i-f6rm).  a.  [<  L.  tn\fo(u-), 
a  toad,  +  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  toad;  resembling  a  toad;  bufonoid;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  /Jn/om/oratifl .' 
contrasted  with  rtmiform. 


Google 


Bufonifonnia  (bu-fon-i-fAr'ml-4),  ».  pi  [NL., 
<  L.  bufo\n-),  ft  toad  (NL.  Aufo),  +  firma, 
form,  +  -to.  ]  A  group  or  tubordor  of  salient 
amphibians,  containing  those  having  an  arc  if - 
erous  sternum  and  no  teeth.   It  includes  the 


It.,,.,  „..!,.  i 
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bngabOO  (bug'o-bo),  n.  [E.  dial,  also 
boo,  8c.  bttgittbo;  a  kind  of  compound  of  bug* 
and  the  interjection  boo,  W.  frir  =  Quel.  60,  used 
to  frighten  children;  cf.  60*.]  A  bugbear;  a 
bogy;  a  vain  terror;  something  to  frighten  a 


bufonlte  (bu'fgn-lt),  a.  [<  L.  6«/o(»-),  »  toad, 
+  -ifr2.]  Toodstone;  a  fossil  consisting  of 
the  petrified  teeth  of  Sphirrod**,  Pyenodus,  aud 
other  Mesozaic  ganoid  fishes.  It  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  fur  lit  Imaginary  virtues,  and  ww  worn 
In  rtugs :  It  was  thought  tonrtgtnate  In  the  heads of  toads, 
bufonoid  (bu'fpn-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Resem- 
bling a  toad ; '  hufonif  orm ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Bufonoidea. 

TL  »•  A  bufonid  or  other  member  of  the  Bn- 
fonoule-tl. 

Bufonoidaa  (bu-fo-noi'dfVjl),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Itufoin-)  +  -oideaT]  A  suiierfarally  of  arcifer- 
ous  phancrugloasate  amphibians,  whose  tad- 
poles have  a  spiracle  on  the  left  side  aud  whose 
adults  are  ribloss.  It  embraces  all  the  Areifera 
except  the  Diacogloasidtr. 
bufta  (buf'ta),  n.  Same  as  baft*. 
bug1!  (bug),'*.  [<  ME.  bugge,  prob.  <  W.  hvg, 
ahohgoblin,  specter,  bsgan,  a  specter,  a  Corn. 
bucca,  a  hobgoblin,  bugbear,  —  Gael.  Ir.  bocan, 
a  specter,  Ir.  puca,  an  elf,  sprite  (>  E.  puck). 
Cf.  bog*,  bogy,  bogle,  and  see  bug*.]  A  hob- 
"  1;  a  specter;  anything  terrifying :  a  bug- 


We  have,  m  the  logical  Issue  of  ccclcstaaticlsni.  our 
modern  secularism,  that  curious  swraooo  »f  thi-  print, 
mid  mora  curious  idol  of  tho  to  callrdlnndel. 

.V.  A.  Rn.,  OXLI.  !W.  buggy3  (bug'i),  a.  [A 
bugara  (bug^a-i*),  n.   An  embiotocoid  fish,  or 
surf-fish,  Byptiirus  caryi,  with  small  scales, 
uniserial  jaw-teeth,  lower  lip  attached  by 


th«  sons  rays.  <•>  In  England,  »  light,  one-lwrse,  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood.  <e)  In  the  United  Slates, 
a  light,  one  horse,  four- 
wheeled  veblele  with  one 
•rut,  ami  either  with  or 
without  a  bowl  or  top.— 

b  cut  out  to  allow  the, 
front  wheels  to  |i«bb  un- 
der when  turning. 


Right  as  the  hnmo<u*  of  melanrhnlye 
Causllh  many  a  man  In  tlepo  to  rrye. 
For  fere  of  berls  [bears]  ore  of  hull*  (bulls)  hlake, 
(hat  blacke  Inu/s 


median  frenam.  and  the  abdomen  much  longer 
than  the  anal  fin.  It  i>  very  common  alone  the  rail 
fornian  coast,  la  of  handsome  appearance,  an<l  ll  lum-h 
used  for  bait. 

bugbane  (bug'ban),  «.  K  bug*  +  bane.}  A 
name  given  to  species  or  the  ranunculaceous 
genus  of  plants  I'imicifuga,  in  Kurope  to  C. 
■  «,  and  in  tho  United  States  to  ( raccmom 


>  tnui'jyt  [rar.  itf?'tti>l  vol  him  take. 
CKavcrr,  N011  a  rrlest  a  Tale,  1.  UK. 
Than  tieirinncUi  he  to  remenilter  hla  tiie,  sikI  from  that 
h*  fallcth  tn  thlnke  timi  hla  death.  .  .  .  Ami  then  bo- 
irlnnrth  Ivo  totliluku,  that  It  were  good  tu  make  »iuv,  .  .  . 
kaM  tlKir*  h»p  to  bo  surhe  hlacke  Im-ax*  Indedo  a»  folkc 
<-al  dlixllca,  whoa*  tormentea  he  was  wont  to  Uko  for 
INwta  latea. 

Sir  T.  M «r.  t:umfort  against  Tribulation  flSTJX  tot.  4a 
The  t>uj>  which  jrou  would  fright  iuc  wlUt 

Sltak..  W.  T.,  111.  I 
lEnter  .  .  .  Sylvan  aud  a  Nymph,  a  man  Bufi,  and  a 

1  liwj.  Pray,  matter  Csher.  where  must  I  owe  In? 
!  Bi<j,.  Am  I  M  well  f.»  a  Bug,  roaster  t'sher? 

OutfHHan,  (Jrutleouui  irslier,  U.  1. 

bug-  (bug),  h.  [A  particular  application  of 
On;/'.]  1.  A  term  loosely  applied  to  many 
kinds  of  insects,  commonly  with  certaiu  dis- 
tinctive additions,  as  May-bug,  lady-bug,  land- 
bugs  (6Vo«>n'*«r)t  water-bugs  (Hydrocorime), 
etc. 

Von  He  down  to  your  shady  slumber , 
And  wake  with  a  b\y  In  your  ear. 

.V.  r.  WUtii,  Love  tn  a  Orttage. 

Espeeially— 8.  The  Ciniev;  it»fufVjH»#,  the  bod- 
bug  or  house-bug,  or  any  member  of  this  ge- 
nus or  of  the  family  t  imici- 
tUt.  The  lieUkog  is  about  f\  IikIi 
loug.  wingless,  with  a  roundish, 
drpresard  body,  of  dirty  nut-.^iUw, 
ainl  emiu  an  offensive  smell  when 
toiirtuMl.  The  female  lays  her  oggi 
In  lunimer  iu  thecrerloesuf  nirnlture 
and  of  Hie  walls  uf  rooma.  Its  Isrvw 
are  siaall,  white,  and  semi  transpar- 
ent. They  attain  full  slw  In  rlrven 
weeks.  The  mouth  of  the  bedbug 
has  a  S.jolnted  probisieks,  which 
forms  a  sheath  for  a  tucker. 
3.  pL  Iu  enlom.,  the  Ilemip- 
tera,  and  especially  the  het- 
eropterous  division  of  that  order.— 4.  An  en- 
tomostraeoiiM  crustacean  of  cursorial  habit  or 
bug-like  aspCCl,  as  alt  isopod.  ^oinc  are  parasites 
of  fliihes,  Mthers  terrestrial.  ft»  P*w«*A,  tnlir  bitp,  rr/ir- 
Imi.  I'M  bu  r  Blg-bUg.  a  l>er~jn  of  linporUuee  or  dls- 
tlnrthin.  idolloq.l  Meftlv  bug, a  speclo* of  IXwl«l"p(uM, 
as  D.  adnnidum,  covered  with  awhile  powder)- sqlwtanee. 
It  la  ofteiisJuund  on  the  trunks  of  vines  and  other  hot- 
house plants. 

bug'-*  (bug),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  buttoni,  ppr. 
huff/finif.  [<  »«<;a.  n.]  To  hunt  for  bugs:  col- 
loct  or  destroy  insects:  chiefly  in  the  present 
participle :  M,  to  go  bugging.    [Humorous. J 

bug  *  (bug),  i1.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  buggnl,  ppr. 
imggiug. '  (TE.  dial.  var.  of  nuci'i  or  oif  its  priiu- 
itivo  verb  ?«)«•'.  <  ME.  Itotrtu,  l/«im.  <  AS.  bu- 
gnn:  sou  buck'2,  fcoirl.]  To  l»eiid.  [1'rov.  Eng. 
.Kent).] 

bug*  (bug),  a.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  M«/l.  and  per- 
hapR  of  Utg3;  prob.  confused  with  bn«/I;  see 
but/1,  and  cf.  bug-u<ord.]   It.  Big:  threatening. 

Chrml  <U  <r«f»i*ttr  IF  ),  one  that',  not  ofrnl.l  of  »liad 
owes;  one  »hom  no  big  nor  buyt  wonla  can  t«trTln.'. 

I„».fraiv. 

/Wwii  (It, I,  high,  hfe.  raving,  long  or  buy  wordc. 

2.  Proud; self-important; 
[Pror.  EugO 


•    .  ,«.«  Uttu. 
Urtmt  I. 
I  Venkjtl  liae  i 
wttursl  vie.) 


and  C.  Americana,  from  their  reputed  virtues 
as  destroyers  of  bugs.  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  white  hellebore,  Tcratrum  viride. 
Also  called  6s«7icort.— raise  bujjbane,  the  North 
American  genua  rrawf rettersir,  very  tluillar  to  Cfuiu^miri. 
bugboar  (bug'hir),  ».  and  a.  [<  bug*  +  bear?;  a 
hobgoblin  in  the  shape  of  a  bear.  See  quota- 
tion from  Chaucer  under  tup1.  Tho  formation 
has  ceased  to  be  felt ;  Evelyn  spells  the  word 
bugbart.  Cf.  bullbtggar.']  L  »■  Something  that 
causes  terror;  especially,  something  that  causes 
needless  fright  or  apprehension. 
A  ktij/eeor  take  him  !  Shot..  T.  and  C,  iv.  2. 

You  look  yet  like  a  fru^bear  to  fright  chihlren. 

Ifossingrr,  Renegado,  lit  1. 
He  wlU  not  aleepe,  hat  calls  to  follow*  yon. 
Crying  that  Insy  Ixnu  and  spirits  haunted  him. 

sfstrslvM.  Antunlo  and  Melllda.  II.  III.  S. 
It  Is  not  neossaary  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  famous 
oaj-Vor  | the  Polish  agitation  of  lt«M|.  for  sach  it  was  to 
the  Conservative  lultiiences  of  the  old  worM, 

It  J.  Ilinim,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  n.  SS8. 

IT,  a.  Occasioning  causeless  fear:  aa,"such 

bugbear  thoughts,"  Locke. 
bugbear  (bug'bar),  r.  /.    [<  bugbear,  «.]  To 

alarm  with  imaginary  or  idle  fears.  Abp.  King. 
bug-bite  (bug'bit).  ».    [<b*g*  +  bite,».l  The 

bite  of  a  bug,  or  the  swelling  caused  by  such  a 

bite. 


by  tad  cookery,  blistered  with  »Kjr*i<V«. 

CariyU,  Ssrtor  Resartus,  p.  62 

bugoye  (bug'i),  n.   Same  as  buckeye,  3. 

bu^tlsh  (bug' fish),  n.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  menhaden,  Brevoortia  tyrannta,  because 
a  parasitic  isopod  crustacean,  i'yuwtkoa prtrgut- 
lator,  is  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  roof 
of  its  mouth.   See  cut  under  Brcroortia. 

buggalow  (bug'a-16),  n.   Same  as  baggala. 

buggardt.  n.  [A  var.  of  b>*/gar<n  ■  cf.  bugh] 
Same  as  boggard^. 

bugger1  (bug'i<r),  n.  [<  ME.  bounce,  a  heretic,  < 
OFT  bougrc,  bogre,  a  heretic,  <  ML.  ISulgtirtu,  a 
Bulgarian,  also,  as  a  common  noun,  a  heretic, 
the  Bulgarians  being  accused  of  heresy.  The 
popular  detestation  of  "heretics  "led  to  the  use 
of  OK.  bougrc,  etc.,  a  heretic,  in  the  later  sense.] 
One  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bestiality:  vulgarly 
used  as  a  general  term  of  contumely,  without 
reference  to  its  meaning. 

bugger-  (bng'er),  n.  \<  bug*,  i:  i.,  +  ^rl.]  A 
orniector  of  bugs  or  insects;  nu  entomologist. 
[Humorous.] 

buggorow-boat  (buj'ro-bdt),  ».  Sumo  us  bud- 
giro. 

buggery  (bug'Or-i),  «.  [<  OF.  boxgreric,  bogrr- 
Tic,  heresy,  <  bmigrc,  heretic :  see  bugger* .  ]  The 
crime  of  bestiality ;  sodomy. 

bugginess  (bug'i-iies),  «.  '[<  buggy*  +  -n«i».] 
Tno  state  of  being  buggy. 

buggy1  (bug'i), a.  [<  bug-  +  -y*.]  lnfestedwith 

hll,rs. 

buggy2  (bug'i).  «. ;  pi.  buggic*  (-ir.).  [Orig. 
Anglo-Ind.,  <  Ilind.  bagyi,  baiighi,  a  gig,  a  bug- 
gy,  <  Hindi  bag,  move.}  A  name  givcu  to  sev- 
eral species  of  carriages  or  gigs.  <<■)  In  Inula,  a 
gig  with  a  hug.  liood  to  scroet,  Ukh*  who  travel  In  it  from 


var.  of  bogie*,  prob. 

in  simulation  of  buggy*.")    In  coal-mining,  a 
small  wagon  used  for  transporting  coal  from 
tho  working-face  to  the  gangway.  [Penn.] 
buggy-boat  (bug'i-bot),  n.   A  boat  made  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  having  wheels  attached  to  it, 
and  being  thus  converted  into  a  land-vehicle. 
bnggy-cultivatOT  (bug'i-kul'ti-va-Uir),  n.  A 
culTivator  with  wheels  and  a  seat  on  which  the 
person  attending  it  may  ride.    K.  H.  Knight. 
buggy -plow  (bug'i-plou),  ».    A  plow  with  a 
st  ar  on  which  the  plowman  may  ride,  and  usu- 
ally having  several  shares  in  the  same  frame. 
E.'ll.  Knight. 
bughead  ibug'hcd),  a.    The  bugfish  or  men- 
haden,   [laical,  V.  S.  (Virginia).J 
bught,  bucht  (bucbt).  ».    [Sc.  (cf.  equiv.  Gael. 
buchd,  appar.  from  Sc.),  also  written  bought, 
boucht,  prob.  ult.  =  bought1,  q.  v.]  1.  A  sheep- 
fold  or  sheep-pen ;  especially,  a  small  inclosuro 
in  »ho  corner  of  a  field  for  milking  ewes. —  2. 
A  square  pew  in  a  church,  with  a  table  in  tho 
center,  hence  called  a  table-seat.  [Scotch.] 
buglardt,  n.    [<  It.  bugiardo,  a  liar,  <  bugiare, 
lie  (=  Pr.  ba»uar=  OP.  boiser,  deceive,  cheat), 
<  bugia,  a  lie,  =  Pr.  baucia  =  OF.  ooioi*,  deceit] 
A  liar.    Bf>.  Backet,  frlarc.] 
bugia  (bo'gis),  a.    [E.  Ind.]   A  boat  used  for 
trading  purposes  in  the  East  Indian  archipela- 
go:  a  proa, 
bugia  (Dug'lll),  a.    Samo  as  baggala. 
buglardt,  n. "  A  Middle  English  variant  of  bog- 
gard*. 

bugle1  (bu'gl),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bcicgle, 
bowglc,  <  ME.  bugle,  bugyile,  bogy  tic,  <  OF.  bugle. 
ft  wud  ox  (>  bugler,  F.  bevgler,  bellow),  <  L.  f>n- 
eulut,  dim.  of  bo*,  an  ox,  =  JL  com*.)  If.  A  sort 
of  wild  ox ;  a  buffalo. 

These  are  the  beastes  which  ve  shall  eat  of :  o»en,  slieep. 
and  gootes,  liert,  nw,  and  bugU  [lu  the  authorised  version, 
insttl  mtI,  wyhle  gxioU',  etc.         AtfaV,  lbol,  Deut-  alv.  4,  6. 

2.  A  young  bull.  Grote.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
buglo*  (bfl^l),  a.  t<  ME.  bugle,  bugul,  etc.,  a 
bugle-horn,  as  if  snort  for  bugle-horn,  q.  v. ; 
cf.  F.  bugle,  a  buglo-hom.]  1.  A  hunting- 
horn.  Also  called  ««i;/c-Aori». — 2.  A  military 
musical  wind-instrument  of  brass,  once  or  more 
curved,  sometimes  furnished  with  keys  or 
valves,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  all  the 
notes  of  the  scale. 

buglo2  (bu'gl),  r.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp.  bugled,  ppr. 
bugling.    [<  bugle*,  «.]    To  sound  a  bugle. 

bugle8  (bu'gl),  it.  and  a.  [Prob.  <  ML.  bugolut, 
ofemale  ornament,  prob.  <  O.  bugel,  a  bent  or 
curved  strip  of  metal,  ring,  stirrnp,  =  Icel.  by- 
gin,  a  stirrup:  see  iiaii1,  eesl.l  X.  ».  A  shining 
elongated  glass  liood,  usually  black,  used  in  dec- 
orating femalo  apparel:  ae,  "bugle-bracelet," 
Sbttk./W.  T.,  iv.  3  (song). 

U.  a.  Having  the  color  of  a  glass  bugle;  jet- 
black:  as,  "bugle  eyeballs, r  Shak, 

bugle*  (bu'gl),  n.  [<  F.  bugle  —  Sp.  Pg.  bugula 
=  It.  bugola  (Mahn),  irreg.  <  LL.  bugillo,  a  plnltt. 
also  called  ajuga  replant ;  origin  unknown.  The 
late  ME.  bugilleia  glossed  bugloxsa  :  sue  buqtns*.] 
Tlte  popular  Englisli  name  for  a  common  tow  la- 
biate plant  of  Europe,  Ajuga  reptan*.  T!«  yellow 
lmslc  is  ,i.  CAaoinr/ufjw,  aiMl  Uiu  iiiuuntjlii  bugle  .1.  jy- 

bugle-call  (bu'gl-kW),  n.  A  short  melody 
sounded  upon  a  bugle  as  a  signal  or  order. 

bugle-cap  (bu'gl-kai>\  ».  Same  as  cornet.  4  <»). 

bugle-horn  <  l>u'gl-h«\rn),  n.    [<  ME.  buglel.oru : 
<7bugtc*  +  horn.  Cf.  bugh*.']    1.  Satue  as  bu- 
gle", 1. —  2f.  A  drinking-vessel  made  of  horn. 
Jsmts  .  .  .  dryiikcth  •>(  his  lwn>r-*<>rn  the  wyn. 

Chiurcr,  t  rimkllii  *  1  ale,  I.  r,17 

bugler  (bu'glfT),  «.  1.  One  who  plays  a  bugle ; 
specifically,  a  soldier  assigned  to  convey  I  he 
commands  of  the  ofllccrs  by  signals  sounded  on 
a  tingle.  Buglers  are  also  employed  upon 
United  States  vessels  of  war. — 2.  A  fish  of 
th<-  family  Ventriteula  and  genus  L'entriscus;  a 
snine-lish.  [Tasmauian.] 

bugle-rod  (b'u'gl-rod),  a.  Tlie  pastoral  staff  of 
aTishop.    Ilallitccll;  Wright. 

bugkwecd(bu'gl-wed),M.  The. 
oftbe  North  " 


plant  Lycopu*  I  trgini- 


Digitized  by  Google 


bugleweed 

cat*,  reputed  astringent  and  sedative,  and  used 
s«  a  remedy  for  hemorrhage  from  the  " 
buglewort  (bu'gl-wert),  ».     Same  i 
irtn/. 

bugloss  (bu'glos),  n.  [(We  ME.  bui/illf:  see 
bugU*)  <  F.  bugbttsr,  <  lj.  tnli/to&srt,  b«gbni»vx,  < 
Gr.  )>xKTrtoc,  bugloss,  lit.  ox-tongue  (in  ullu- 
irinu  to  the  shape  and  roughness  uf  its  leaves), 
<  Jbt{,  ox,  +  -jAumm,  tongue:  see  glutt*.]  The 
popular  uame  of  the  plant  .iNfAusa  offieinali*. 

The  •mall  wllit  ImIiiIom  is  Aiprrnf,  pn«-ninE>r»J;  til* 
vlper'a-buiaioM,  RrAinsa  nstairr;  llie  eniull  liua-losa, /.y- 
ercuns  it  c  ecu. .  ami  tor  Kabul)).**,  MettentUt  iiwritiisw. 
Thiy  are  all  iMirmuiucwrtis  plants,  with  roftgh  leaves. 
AU<>  called  ca^njiiw, 

There  popple*,  nodding,  nock  the  hope  of  Ml : 
There  the  blue  ImniuM  paints  the  sterile  sou. 

Croote.  Village,  L  & 
8panl»H  bugloa*.  Same  m  .Unset.  1 

buglow  ihug'lo),  n.    Home  aa  baggala. 

bugong  Wgong),  ».  [Australian.]  Ad  Aus- 
tralian butterfly,  Itonaix  Umniate,  highly  prized 
a*  an  article  ot  food  by  the  aborigines. 

bugor  (bu'gor),  a.  [Rugs,  buffori,  a  hillock,  a 
heap  (of  aaud  or  «uo«M.]  The  elevated  ground 
or  chain  of  hillocks  separating  limana  or  creeks, 
such  as  those  which  gash  "><-*  chores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  etc. 

bug-seed  (bug'sed),  n.  A  common  name  of 
the  CorMperMiNm  buMopi/tdium,  a  chenopodia- 
ceoti*  weed  widely  distributed  over  northern 
temperate  regions.  Tho  name  has  reference 
to  the  shape  of  tho  fruit. 

bug- shad  (bug'sbsd),  «.  The  bugflsli  or  men- 
haden.   I  l/ocal,  li.  (i,  (Virgiiiiu).J 

bug-wordt  (bng'wenl),  ».  (<  f>«</l  +  nwo*.]  A 
word  which  frightens;  blustering  tulk;  a  uug- 
beur.    Also  bug't  word,  buga-vord. 
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2  (bok).  «.   A  Scotch  form  of  MJfcl. 

(bild),  «•.;  pret.  and  pp.  built,  builded,  ppr. 
WiiM.  (Prop.,  as  in  early  mod.  E.,  spelled 
bild,  <  ME.  fciWcs,  bfldtn,  befldrn.  fryMew,  buhleit, 
<  AS.  byhUm  (late  and  rare),  build,  <  bold  (early 
and  commou),  a  dwelling,  house  (cf.  Ieel.  boi, 
a  farm,  abode,  =  OSw.  60/.  a  bouse,  dwelling 
(>  bjilja,  build),  B Dan.  bol.  a  small  farm),  <  66au 
( y/  "bu,  'bo)  =  Icel.  bin,  live,  dwell,  whence  also 
bottle1,  a  dwelling,  borer1,  a  dwelling,  fcij/a, 
build,  etc.:  see  bofftW,  rVtrer',  rw>trft,  ftj/2,  etc., 
fr<l7'J,  etc.]  I,  frtiw.  1 .  To  frame  or  construct, 
as  an  edifice;  form  by  uniting  materials  into  a 
regular  structure ;  erect. 

Tb«  Ikhum  >m  ImtUM  at  the  earth. 
And  shall  (all  again  to  mound. 

7Vnn|Nwn,  Deserted  llous*. 

2.  Figuratively— (a)  To  form  by  art  in  any 
way;  construct. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  abut,  and  tmitd  the  lofty  rhyme. 

MMuH,  LyCldaS,  I.  11. 

(b)  To  raise  as  on  a  support  or  foundation; 
rear. 

Who  buihU  bit  hope  In  sir  ot  your  good  looks, 
LItcs  like  a  dru:ikeii  sstlor  on  s  mart. 

Mac.,  Rich.  111.,  UL  I. 


bulb 

wax  and  cause  it  to  flow  upon  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  types  of  an  electrotype  mold, 
building  lease  (Ml' ding-  16s >,  a.  A  lease  of 
land  for  a  term  of  years  (in  England  usually 
90),  under  which  the  leasee  "engages  to  erect 
certain  edifices  on  the  land  according  to  speci- 
fication, these  edifices  falling  to  the  Undo*. 
011  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 


building-Blip  bil'diiig-allp).  a.  The  inclined 
plane  in  a  dock  or  builder's  yard  on  which  u 


ship  is  1 


an  »i«s  snoraa.  • 
Ionian  Isher,  IL  I. 


Give  place  lo  a  ... 

Mar.  No  bun  mmrV.  sir. 

JViiMiWr,  »«  W"av  U>  !'«>  Old  llcbt*. 
Death  it  a  frwy-ioreif:  things  are  not  Iwouaht  lo  that 
extremity.  JJravtVn,  sir  Martin  Mar-all.  i.  1. 

bUiTWOTt  (btlg'wert),  a.  [<  but/J  +  trorft.] 
So  mo  as  buglmnt: 

buhach  (bu'haeh),  11.  The  powdered  flower- 
bcads  of  the  plant  t'jfrrthmm  cinrraricifotium, 
and  of  other  species,  which  are  effectual  in- 
secticides). Couimouly  called  l'mitm  or  Dai- 
mo/i'in  injvel-i>0ictb  r. 

bull  1  i  bill ),  ».  [  Short  for  bsA/-«wi,  orig.  KohIIc - 
vork  or  /to«fe>eror*.    Jtuhl  is  a  Oermau-lookiug 


A  faith  that',  tmilt  npon  ■»  true  a  wrrow. 

FWWkrr.  It^irar.  Bull,  L  « 

On  God  and  ftodlike  men  we  huiltt  nsr  tnul- 

T*Hny*>n,  Imke  ot  Welllnjrton,  U. 

(c)  To  establish,  increase,  and  strengthen :  gen- 
erally with  up:  as,  to  build  up  a  fine  business; 
to  butld  up  a  character. 

I,  that  have  lent  tny  life  to  >.,,.M  up  yoora 

7Vnnyw»n,  Priliceaa,  lv. 

To  build  castlSB  In  Spain.   «•>•  a ■■<!■ 

II.  in'roiis.  1,  To  exercise  the  art  or  prac- 
tise the  business  of  building;  construct. —  2. 
Figuratively,  to  rear,  erect,  or  construct  any- 
thing, aa  a  plan  or  a  system  of  thought. 

Buddhism  hat  Its  Tripitakaa,  *  hMi  ita  vurioua  tranche* 
reustiiae,  aiul  on  which  IU  irfel 


Teral  ftrhuob  ln»iM. 
Cvnl'mfomm  llrt ,  I  I.  HT, 

3.  To  rest  or  depend,  as  on  a  foundation ;  base ; 
rely:  with  on  or  «/>«». 

Nay,  I  dare  huitJ  »o»>«  hU  nrrrecy, 
lie  know*  n„t  1,1  d,rr,alre  rut:. 

It.  J»**\m.  Krcry  Man  in  Ilia  llnmour,  iii.  % 

Tlil»  la  a  surer  way  than  to  Mo'ttt  on  the  InUTpretatlun 
ot  an  author,  wlbodova  not  t-onaldur  how  th,; anctunt* uied 
lo  think.  AddUtttx,  Ancient  Mudula 

build  (bird),  a.  [<  build,  r.]  Manner  of  con- 
struction; make;  form:  as,  the  build  of  a  ship. 

t.lnra  ot  flUam  *hlpa  mIkhiIiI  lie  aided  on  the  conditiim 
that  their  huilti  be  B«rh  as  wouidpennit  ot  their  cum  coir 
Tkr  .tuienVrui,  VIII.  K.l. 


Hub!  —  Comnwvte  chchM  liy  IVvle.  In  the  lllMksh^ooe  M*f  one, 
P*».  il  njin  -  L'Aji  i*mr  ~ii**-'~,< 

spelling  of  linulr  or  Boulte,  the  name  of  aFreuoli 
artist  (Andre  Charles  Doulc.  ItMi-lTX').  who 
brought  this  kind  of  work  to  high  perfection.] 
A  style  of  inlaid  decoration  in  cabiuct-work 
pnn-tisod  hv  Bonle,  a  celebrated  designer  un- 
der l,oul«  XlV. :  also,  the  articles  so  decorated, 
luihl  Is  «f  wihmI  rlcJily  Irilniil  with  a  kind  uf  tn*<Mik. cota- 
pt>vil  c»j^'i'ially  ol  lort'.in1  alicll  and  line-  <*f  IU''ir»'-W"fk 

in  nutai.  i-'tii  iroi.i  n.i..nii  ami  »hit. .  Buhl  and  coun- 
ter. «  technical  term  tor  buhl  <lecoratl<i|i  <•  lo-n  twopid. 
terns  are  otitalneil  !•>  one  miwIov  fnoti  A  "hect  ot  metal. 
vU_,  tl,e  dco-i«[nc  ttcip  or  «»croll  wh|,  l>  U  iiotI  In  ,.ne 
pl.u-e,  ajul  an  o|h;ii  p:il(*-tii  of  the  4ainc  Willi  It  U  utel  i-Jm:- 

btlH-aaW  (bnl'Mi).  11.  A  peculiar  kind  of  frame- 
saw uw  il  in  ciilting  out   

buhl-work.    Also  spelled 
6»<ir<'-*riN-. 

buhl-work  (WU'werk),  n. 

Siime  n»  buhl, 
buhr  (ber),  w.     Siitnc  as 

tar-«.'«iic.  -Metallic  buhr. 

s,-,-  :,.r\ 

buhr-dresser  (ls'-r'dres'- 

rri,  ».    S-c  b»r«lr>i.--r. 

buhr-drivor  iIktMh-v^), 

buhrHtone  I 'ber'ston),  n.    S<-e  baritone. 
buik1  (buk),  ...  und  f.    A  Sc'ot.  h  form  of  book: 


See  bur'drtvfr. 


version  Into  men-of-war. 
builder  (bii'df  r),  n.  One  who  builds,  or  whose 
occupation  is  that  of  building;  specifically, 
one  who  controls  or  directs  the  work  of  con- 
struction in  any  capacity. 

In  the  practice  of  rivfl  architecture,  tbc  tmihlrr  cornea 
between  the  architect  who  dcatirns  Hie  work  aiul  tile  arti- 
sans who  execute  It  A'atf.  AVicja*. 

building  (bil'ding),  n.  [Earlv  mod.  K  also 
bilding,  <  ME.  bildinne,  bj/blvm/r,  bulduHi/e, 
rarely  buyldgnge ;  verbal  n.  01  build,  r.j  1, 
The  act  of  constructing,  erecting,  or  estob- 
lishing. — S.  A  fabric  built  or  constructed;  a 
structure;  an  edifice;  aa  commonly  understood, 
a  bouse  for  residence,  business,  or  public  use, 
or  for  shelter  of  animals  or  storage  of  goods. 
In  laic,  anythinx  erected  by  art,  and  fixed  upon  or  In  llie 
•nil.  comiiosed  of  diljerent  ).|ec«  roniieeteit  tisjether,  anil 
deaiirned  for  pcrniaiM'nl  use  hi  tho  p-isltluu  In  which  It 
Is  so  Hied,  Is  it  tiiiildfntr.  Mm:  iiri,vM'»'«.  Tlnis,  a  utlv 
fixed  in  the  earth  is  not  a  bulldliiK,  but  a  Knc*  or  a  wall  Ik 

Sceat  thwl  these  great  btdildinpt '  Mark  ill! .  S. 

St.  A  flock  or  number:  said  of  rooks. 

Master  Simon  .  .  .  lobl  inc  that  according  to  the  nnuit 
ancient  and  appnivcd  treatise  on  hunting;.  I  nrnkt  *av  a 
nnuter  of  |M-n*-,K:ka.  "In  tbc  ^aim-way,'  addict  h*-,  with  a 
«ll«ht  nlr  of  t'cdiintrv,  "  »«  >ui»  a  Hliilit  of  ,lo>,»  or  awal- 
lib.  a  herd  of  d.t  t.^l |  wrens,  or  cram*, 

lrr,H  :,  Sketch-Hook,  p,  V*. 
r,  a  ;i«nt .rdi-ck  N  iM-nt  r^K-icty.  b.r  the 
pun-"*"1'  ralilni  hi  i»r|..di.«l  anlx-riptios*  1  ' 
•»ul  uieint«ni  In  t.nll.btiu  or  purchaaiiu.  the 
I-  Init  mnrlpure'l  to  the      i,l>  till  the  uniollnt 

1,  fully  repaid  with  int.  p-t. 

building-block  (bil'ding-blokl,  n.  1.  One  of 
tho  temporary  supports  or  blo<'ks  oti  which  » 
ship's  k"el  rest«  while  llie  ship  is  buiMiiig. 
Ir  u  a  l-|...  k  .it  1  it  it  her  winch  can  !>■  oinnvc.i  when  the 
kcj  j.ici  1  >  or  tcliij.)>  t.'  are  knocked  sway. 

2.  tine  of  a  sot  of  bln<-k«  with  which  children 
imitate  the  construction  of  buildings, 

building-iron  tbil'ditig-i  em*,  n.  A  hand-tool 
used  in  U10  manner  of  u  solderuig-lrou,  to  melt 


true  ted.  The  ship  Is  raised  alawe  the»hp 
tiy  nn«a  nf  blocks  on  which  It  rests, 
building-stance  (bil'ding-stana),  n.  A  piece 
of  ground  on  which  to  build.  [Scotch.] 
building-wax  (bil'ding-waks),  n.  Beeawai 
nsetl  witb  a  building-iron  to  "build  up"  the 
blank  space*  between  the  types  of  an  electro- 
type mold. 

buildresB  (bil'dres),  a.  [<  builder  +  -*-«.]  A 
female  builder.   Fuller.  [Rare.] 

built  (bilt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  6«ifd,  i\]  1.  Con- 
structed; formed;  shaped;  made:  often  used 
of  the  human  body,  and  frequent  in  1 
nautical  terms,  as  clincher-o«i/(, 
frigate-friMif,  etc. 

Like  the  gwieralily  uf  Grnocae  country w.jfncn,  atrusurly 
Sui'if.  t^rwln, 

9.  Constructed  of  different  pieces;  not 
posed  of  one  piece :  as,  a  6«Wt  mast  1 
a  built  rib.  .  Built  beam,  see  rvers. 

bulltt  (Wit),  «.  [For  bitiW,  a.]  Form ;  shape: 
build ;  mode  of  building.    .Sir  rr,  TrmpU. 

built-up  (bilt'up),  a.  Composc<l  tif  several 
parts  joined  together:  as,  a  built-up  mast,  rib, 
arch,  etc  Built-up  trail,  sec  (not 

buirdly  1  blird'li),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Cf . 
tW/jl.l  l-nrge  and  well  made;  stout  in  appear- 
ance; burly.  [Scotch.] 

Dvinttu  chli-ls  and  clercr  hluira.       Bsrju.  Twa  IKip 

buiason  IF.  pron.  bwe-sAii'),  n.  [F..  a  bush.  < 
t>wi#,  a  box-tree:  see  Imrl.]  In  gardening,  s 
fruit-tree  on  a  very  low  stem,  with  the  hea.l 
closely  pruned. 

buist  (bust),  it.  [Also  written  tVooaf.  var.  of 
fcwutf,  a  box;  of.  ftirrWin'-iirwi,  the  marking-iron, 
Inr-buM,  the  box  in  which  the  iron  (orig.  the 
tar)  for  marking  is  kept:  see  boMf',  Urn*!*.} 
1.  A  box;  n  chest. — 2.  A  coffin. — 3.  A  ba^ 
ket. — 4.  A  distinctive  mark  set  upon  sheep 
and  cattle;  a  brand;  hence,  any  tlistinguishiui; 
characteristics    [Scotch  in  all  senses.) 

What  old  carle  hast  tlxrti  with  thee?  He  is  lid  id  the 
briitlMTlsiod  id  Saint  .Mary's — al  least  be  brw  not  trie 
6sn<f  of  these  black  rattle.  Scuff,  Muliastery,  II 

buist  (bttst),  r.  t.  [<  6«»*f,  «.]  To  mark  with 
a  buist,  as  sheep.    Also  6oo*t.  [Scotch.] 

bukt,  ft.    A  Middle  English  form  of  buelK 

buke',  ft.    A  Scotch  form  of  hook. 

buko3  (bt'l'ka),  u.  [i  t'hinoJap;  bu,  martial, 
military,  +  le,  family.]  The  military  families 
of  Japan,  as  distinguished  from  the  huge,  or 
court  nubility;  the  daimios,  or  territorial  nobil- 
ity, and  their  retainers,  the  samurai.  The  di.un- 

tl>  hi  lirtween  tnciv  and  tiirTe  ceased  on  the  abotrtsuo  of  tbt 

feudal  aysb'm  in  1s*l.   Sea  Intyr. 
bnkket,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  buck*. 
Bukkio  (buk'kti'6),  n.   &me  as 
bnkkum-wcx>d  (buk'um-wnd),  it. 

a  native  name,  +  iroorf.]    Same  as  *<ippa»- 


'<  a  fun  I  p. 
..ie  proiarly 
j  liu.t.llill  advanced 


ml. 

bnkfthee  (buk'she),  n.  [Abio  written  bullu&f. 
rotir.  Hind,  hakshi,  a  paymaster.  <  fWilnA,  pav.  a 
gift,  <  Pers.  beik*hidau,  give,  forgive.  (1.  fmk- 
cblsh,  btfJtsAUA.]  An  East  Indian  name  for  a 
paymaster  or  a  commander. 

bukshiah  (btik'shesh),  h.   Saroe  as  bnktbuM. 

bulafo,  ft.  [Native  name  in  Quitiea.]  A  tnnsi- 
cal  instrument  used  by  the  negroes  of  Guim-a. 

It  iviintau  of  several  wooden  plfies  fastenesl  b^etberwltli 
leathern  th.lurv  with  snutll  spaces  between  the  ptpK- 
In  playinjt  it  llie  pipes  are 

(.truck  with  small  rods  or  .  „ 

drnnistfcks. 

bulata  ibul'a-tfi).  «. 

Same  as  bttUtta-tjum. 
bulau(bii'la).  a.  [Ap- 

pur.  a  native  name.] 

An  insectivorous 

ttiiiiiiinid  of  the  gentcs 

tijfmuum,  inhabiting 

Sumtitni,  Borneo, 

etc. ;  u  g^'mullre. 
bulb  (bulb*,  n.  [< 

F.  hut!»:  <  I..  fcuHiua, 
a  bulbous  root,  un 
onion.  <  Or.  ,)nr.1Ac, 
a  bulbous  root.]  1, 
A  form  of  the  leaf-bud,  usually  subterranesii. 
in  which  tho  stem  is  reduced  t..  a  flat  disk. 


t,  BLlb  of  H)  n  iitOi. 

tiA  I  rrrtmn  off  s-amr 
nrmir  tt  of  TUMI,  m 
I  *,  im)-f-.  J  lr.'«; 
iitf  nx'l,  ur  rrrm  :  d,  b*«rv 
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bulb 

Tooting  from  the  under  side,  and  bearing  above 
closely  approssed  fleshy  leaves,  in  tho  tnnlratcd 
or  coaled  imlh  thta*  leavee  arc  In  the  form  of  broad, 
closely  cncentrle  roatlngt, aa  In  thr  hyacinth  and  nnlon  ; 
lit  the  ecaly  bulb  the)'  ere  narrow,  thtek,  tuiil  Imbricated, 
u  la  the  Illy.  Ttw  to-railed  tnfuf  butt,  m  In  the  crocus 
•nil  gladiolus,  t»  room  properly  e  curwi,  or  eh.irt  thick 
root-elork.  tikctoacd  within  the  dried  theathlng  been  al  • 
few  leaves. 

S.  Any  protuberance  or  expansion  resembling 
a  bulb,  especially  an  expansion  at  the  end  of 
a  stalk  or  long  and  ^lender  body:  as,  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer;  tho  bulb  of  the  aorta. — 3. 
pi.  The  tonsil*.  [Prov.  Eng.]  -  Aortic  or  arte- 
rial bulb  Mine  u  6tiH>  o/  i»«  aorta.-  Artery  of  tho 
bulb.  Sec  arttrv-  Bulb  of  a  hair,  the  svndlen  port 
at  the  origin  »'  the  hair.  -  Bulb  Of  a  tooth,  tlx?  einbrv- 
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tag  from  bulbs:  as,  bulbous  plants.— 2.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  bulb ;  swelling  out; 
bulb-shaped. 

Above  the  fringe  of  brushwood  on  the  hill- tope  rise  the 
many  golden  dumre  and  bvlboitt  spires  el  cathedral  ami 
convents.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia  it. 

A  burly,  stiJoou*  man.  who,  In  sheer  ostentation  of  hie 
venen»l>le  progenitors,  we*  the  first  to  intnalure  Into 
the  arttlcntcnt  the  aneb  nt  DuMi  luahlon  of  ten  pair  of 


— .  <>■■«.«■  v*  ......  .     -  VI   1»   (WML  » "*  V 

rate  mesoblastir  papilla  firtmiug  lbe  genn  of  the  tooth, 
le  rapped  l»y  tlie  cpihiastic  enamel  organ,  anil  Is  converted 
Into  dentine  ritrnially.  while  the  cure,  becoming  highly 
nervous  and  vaerular.  forme  tli 
or  tooth  bulb.— Bulb  Of  the 

•  foremost  of  Uie  three 


tne  cure.  Becoming  nigiiiy 
e  definitive  dental  |n|»Ula. 
aorta,  In  rump,  amt.  and 
brie  divisions  uf  the  ortgl 


Immt,  Knh  kerlKJcker.  p.  Km. 
Bulbous  tore,  »  U>re  made  with  tlie  ende  nnidied  with 
bulb-shaped  nnuwienU. 
bulbul1  (bul'bul),  a.  [=  At.  Turk.  Hind,  bul- 
bil, <  Pers.  bulbul,  a  nightingale :  prob.  imita- 
tive; cf.  bulleu-bullen.]  1.  The  Persian  name 
of  the  nightingale,  or  a  specie*  of  nightingale, 
rendered  familiar  in  English  poetry  by  Moore, 
Byron,  and  others.  The  un»  name  U  alto  given  in 
southern  end  southwestern  Alia  b>  sundrr  other  bird*. 
Specifically  — 8.  In  oruilh.,  a  bird  of  tho 
ily  I'gciionotidtr. 
bulbul2  (bul'bul), ».  [E.Ind.] 
to  the  yak. 

bulbale  i  bul'bul),  n.  [<  LL.  bulbulux.  dim.  of 
L..  bulbut,  bulb.J    A  little  bulb;  a  bulblet. 

bulbus  (bul'bua),  «.;  pi.  bulbi  (-In).  [L. : 
bulb.]  A  bulb:  used  chiefly  in  anatomy  in  such 
phrases  as  bulbus  ocuti,  the  eyeball;  butbu*  aar- 
Up,  the  aortic  bulb —  Bulbus  artertoeua.  Same  ee 
fcufo  "/the  aorta  (which  eee.  under  f/itfol-Bblbas  glan- 
dnlosua,  or  ventrlculus  gUnduloaua,  the  glandular 
or  true  stomach  of  blrdt;  the  pruvciitrlctllua  —  BUlbUl 
ven»  Jugularln.  the  enlargement  of  the  Internal  jugu- 
lar vein  at  lit  cotuineuca-iueiil  in  the  Jugular  foramen. 

bulby  (bul'bi),  a.   f<  bulb  +  -yt.]  Somewhat 


bulk 

ba>lg,  a  bag,  etc.  (>  E.  belltnrs,  belly),  and  prob. 
to  Icel.  bagtri.  etc.,  E.  fcoff1 :  see  Mly,  btlloics. 
bag1,  bougei,  budge?,  and  tntgc]    1.  A  rounded 
protuberance;  a  swelling;  a  swell ;  a  hump. 
Hie  neee  wee  eutted  a*  a  rat. 
Hit  browee  war  like  litel  biufcca, 
And  hie  tribe  like  l«re  tuskea, 
A  ful  Crete  frtiior  open  hie  beic. 
1* inline  and  damn  («L  Hitaon,  ISO!).  I.  3S0. 
We  advanced  half  a  mile,  and  encamped  temporarily 
In  a  hlll-glrt  tmtyt  of  the  fiumara  bed. 

Jt.  K  Burton.  El-Mnlinall.  p.  Mi 

2.  The  swirl  made  by  a  salmon  rising  to  the 
surface.  .SporiemoVj  Gazetteer.-  To  cat  tbe 
bubje  oa  oaa,  to  get  the  advanhtge  of  a  pereon ;  lure- 
etalTaiMl  gel  tlte  lie-tter  of  une.  (Slang.) 

bulge  (bulj),  r.  i. ;  pret.  anil  pp.  bulged,  ppr. 
huLjing.    [<  bulge,  ».    Cf.  baql,  r^.  aud  Mlg,  r., 
'  with  bulge.]    1.  To  swell  out: 

let  his  rheek 
and  tarnliax  •  tared. 
JVnirjwn,  UeralnL 
swept  ihorewanl. 


A  Cornish  i 


i  of  I he 


Ihilb  cf  the  Anrta  of  a  S**rV  I  t-omma ' .        0|wn,  (homing  thick 
natreUr  wtll,  m,  ar^l  thra*  mmt  <4  tbIik*.  r.  ^,  r. 

nal  cardiar  vr»el.  From  it  tprintf  the  aortic  arclw-t.  end 
from  it  are  developped  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Also  called  aortie  or  nrtrrtal  hwth  atlil  frti/^iu  itrtrritMMM. 
—  Bulb  Of  the  eye,  the  eyeball. -Bulb  of  tbe  spinal 
cord,  the  mrOalla  oMuiigata.—  Bulb  of  ttc  urethra, 
the  |NHterior  enlaruv<l  n*utnlei|  cttrcmlty  "f  Uic  c>>rpiie 
epoughieuin  "f  live  penia.-  Bulbs  of  the  (oralx.  !bo  o»r- 
p«ira  alMcantia  of  Uie  bruin  -  Detonattax  buib.  Sue 
ofrfimafiiw.  Olfactory  bulb,  the  anliTliir  mlarteriwiit 
of  the  ol(u.  ter)  tract,  ln«tu  afihh  the  idfarpiry  nerv,»  are 
eent  ••If.   See  cut  under  iH<Mi«o*»i»«irAii. 

bulb  (bulb),  r.  ».  [<  bulb,  «.]  To  project  or  be 
protuberant.  Erelun. 

bnlbtCMaa  (bul-h*  shins),  a.  f  <  L.  bulbacrus, 
<  Imlfint,  a  bulb :  ticobulb.']  Bulbous.  Johnnou. 

bulbar  (bttl'bilr),  a.  [<  I,,  bulbut,  bulb,  +  -ar*.] 
1.  Btilbou*.—  2.  Li  jxithol.,  pertaining  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.—  chronic  bulbar  panOysla.  a 
diaeaae  rharartenxed  by  pfiajre-ttlvr  peralyait  and  atrophy 
of  the  munelra  nf  the  lipe,  tongue,  pttlate,  pllaryna.  atid 
larynx.  Also  called  irm./rettt re  bulbo  nuclear  tHirafyri*. 
ftrvfjrtMivt  atn*fihtt  wdbar  parafyai't.  and  ofottD-bl&iVfrt- 
ry/wm/  pomOittt. 

bulbed  (bulbd),  n.  [<  bulb  +  -«fs.]  Having 
a  bulb ;  round-headed. 

bnlbel  (bul'bel).  «.    [<  >fL-  'bulbtllut,  •bulM- 
,  of  L.  bulbut,  bulb.] 


like  a  bulb;  bulbous. 
brilcartlt(i)ul'kiir.l),». 

blrtitiy. 

bulch1*,  r.  An  obsolelo  variant  of  Mrh. 

btlkhA  ».  [Appnr.  shortcnoil  from  5«/cAi>i.]  A 
bull-calf:  sometimes  used  familiarly  in  refer- 
ence to  a  person,  either  in  kindness  or  in  con- 
tempt. 

So  that  inv  fci.rcA 
slion  lKit  hit  tanrth  ■  li-vk  to  me,  let  cirth  •  have 
And  l.r,»k  ftoin  hell.  I  rare  not ! 

F-nl  aii.l  l>tkktf,  Wlti  b  of  r.lreiontoii,  v.  1 

bulchlnt  I  bill '  chin),  a.  [<  ME.  bulehiu,  <  but, 
a  bull,  +  dim.  -cA/n  =  -!.«.]  A  young  male 
calf:  often  applied  iu  routcmpt  to  iwraoua. 
iJrrtyfon. 


'V. 


bulberry  (burberM),        pi.  bulberrU*  (-.»). 

Same  as  bilberry. 
bulbi,  a.    Plural  of  bulbu*. 
bnlbiferoTJB  (bul-bif'e-rus),  a.     [<  L.  bulbug, 
bulb,  +  ferre  =  E.  frrarl.J    Producing  bulbs: 
as,  bulbiferous  stems, 
bulblforin  (bul'bi-Wrm),  a.    [<  L.  bulbut,  bulb, 

+  fnrma,  form.]  Bulb-shaped, 
bulbil  (bul'bil),  it,    [<  NU  •bulbillu*,  dim.  of 
L.  bulbua:  see  bulb,  bulbu».~\    Same  as  bulblet. 
bulbine  ibul'bin),  n.    [Tj.,  <0r.  ;1>>.^W7,  a  white 
kind  of  bulbous  plant,  <  ,i*wU«r,  a  certain  bul- 
bous root:  see  bulb.]    An  herb  having  loaves 
like  the  leek  and  a  purple  flower ;  dog'a-lcek. 
bulblet  (bulb'let).  a.   l<  bulb  +  dim.  -Ut.]  A 
little  bulb;  s|iecincally.  in  bot.,  a  small  aerial 
bulb  or  bud  with  fleshy  scales,  growing  in  the 
axils  of  loaves,  as  in  the  tiger-lily,  or  taking 
the  plaee  of  flower-buds,  us  in  the  common 
onion.    Also  bulbel,  bulbil. 
bulbodiumt  (bul-bo'di-um),  n.    [NX...  <  (lr. 
fjo't ,i<J\rir,  contr.  form  of  fto>,)ofic5^r,  bulb-liko, 
<  M'fM<,  a  bulb,  +  jl't.tf,  form.]    A  word  for- 
merly used  by  botanists  for  what  is  now  called 
a  corm. 

bulboee  (hul'hos),  n.    f<  L.  f/M^wtw.-  nee  Iml- 

Ihium.)    Prmlticitu;  bullw;  ri  »cmliliiig  a  bulb: 

btilboua.  [lfiirc.] 
bulbotuber  (bul'l>6-Iu'W'r),  a.    [<  I.,  bulbug, 

bulb,  +  fiiorr.  tuber.]    A  conn.    [Hare J 
bulbous  (bul'bus),  a.    [=  F.  bulbeux,  <  L.  bul- 

bosu*,<  bulbu»,  bulb.]    1.  Producing  or  grow- 


men  f  >td  a  litille  '-u/.-rt urn. 
I.iiifrtoft.  Chrvoirlr  (ed.  Uearnel,  p.  I?i 
A  new  wratidc  ft«/r«.i.i.  Hnrwfun.  Ihitch  tViflrtrian,  II  1 

buldt,  buldet,  r.  M  iddle  English  forms  of  build 
rhnueer. 

buldor  (btil'der),  r.  i.    Hame  as  butter. 

buldering  (bul'deT-ing),n.  Hot;  sultry. 
Eng.  (Kxmoor).] 

bnle1!,  m.  A  Middle  English  form  of  bile1,  fwtfl. 

bnle'3  (b6l),  «.    Same  as  boul. 

bale  H,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  of  bulll. 

Bulgar  (bttl'gar),  n.  [=  F.  liutyarc  =  0.  Hut- 
gar  =  Turk,  linlgar  =  Hung.  B"lgar,  etc.,  ML. 
Bulqaru»,  <  OBulg.  JStugarinu,  Bulg.  JUugann 
—  Serv.  Ilugariu  =  Kuas.  Itolgariuu,  ISulgaru, 
Bulgar;  ML.  Bulgaria,  Kuas.  liulgariya,  etc., 
Bulgaria.  Tho  name  is  usually  associated, 
without  sufficient  evidence^  with  the  river  Volga 
(Ruse.  VtApa,  etc.). J  1.  A  member  of  an  an- 
cient Finnish  race,  living  on  the  Volga,  the  Don, 
the  Danube,  etc.  A  tribe  of  the  Bulgar*  conquered 
the  Slavs  of  M.otla  in  th»  seventh  century,  geve  the  name 
Bulgaria  to  tho  country,  and  toon  became  partly  Ulavlc  In 
blood  and  wholly  In  Ungnage. 
3.  One  of  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of 
a  Bulgarian. 

Bulgarian  (bul-ga'rl-an),  <t.  and  a.  [<  Bulgar, 
Bulgaria,  +  -tViit,  *tu!)  I.  a.  1.  Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  the  Bulgars.  AIro  Bulgnric. —  2.  Per- 
taining to  Bulgaria,  a  principality  under  the 
nominal  suxoniinty  of  Ttirkev,  Ivtng  south  of 
the  Danube  and  west  of  the  BlaA  Sea. 

II.  ».  1.  A  member  of  tho  rare  inhabiting 
and  giving  name  to  Bulgaria ;  a  Slavic  Bulgar. 
— 2.  The  language  of  the  Bulgarians,  or  Slavio 
Bulgars.  H  I,  divided  Into  two  dial.*!*,  old  Bulgarian 
(also railed  Church  -luvk  or  Mavonlai.)  and  .Now  Bulge, 
riun.  the  former  is  the  richest  and  heat  of  the  Slavio 
toiigti<«,  bat  It  i  it  I  net  as  a  spoken  lHiigu:i(«.   See  Starie. 

Bulgaric  (bul-gar'ik),  a.  and  ».  [<  Bulgar  + 
-eV\J  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Bul- 
pirs  und  their  modern  representatives,  tbo 
Mordvininns  and  Chcromissiutm  of  the  Volga. 

II.  w.  The  spcoch  of  the  ancient  Bulgurs  and 
tho  modern  Bulgaric  Finns,    hk-e  I. 

bulge  (bulj),  n.  |  <  ME.  bulgr,  a  swelling,  hump, 
proV  the  same  as  bulge,  a  bat;,  found  oftoner 
in  the  OK.  form  Oon;k.  >  E.  tiougei  and  burfat-, 
all  .lne  to  L.  butga,  »  leathern  bag;  a  word  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin :  Oael.  Ir.  bolg,  a  bag,  akin  to  AS. 


tte're'lfver  eided  hauL 

R  Aiitier,  The  Sycamorse. 

see   2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship. 

The  grievous  shipwreck  of  my  travels  dear 
la  frv4M  bark,  all  perished  In  disgrace. 

ArtNief  (Atbor  s  Eng.  Hamw.  I.  SeS). 
Bulged  cask.   See  «er<. 
bntger  (Imt'jerK  n.  That  which  bulges;  in  gulf, 
a  club  with  a  convex  face, 
bulgeways  (bulj'waz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  bilge- 

bulgy  (bul'ji),  a.  [<  bulge  +  -at.]  Bending 
otitwartl;  bulging:  as,  "bulgy  legs,"  IHtkeus. 
[Bare.l 

bulimia  (biMitn'i4),  [=  F.  ftoifiiHKic.  <  NL. 
bulimia  (LL.  bulima,  L.  buiimu*),  <  Gr.  ihi'/ww, 
also  .Ini'/iuor.  grout  hunger.  <  ,ioic,  ox,  in  comp. 
implpng  'great.'  +  /mAe,  hunger.  1  Morbidly 
voracious  appetite;  a  disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  a  constant  and  insatiable  crai-ing  for 
food.  Also  written  bulimy,  boulimia,  Imuhtuy. 
bulimic  (bu-lim'ik).  a.  [<  bulimia  +  -ic]  Of 
or  tiertaining  to  liuliinia. 

Bulimida  (bu-lim'i^iJl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Rulimti* 
+  -ula.]  A  group  or  tribe  of  terrestrial  gas- 
tropods, including  the  genera  Bulimw,  Jehu- 
tiua,  I'upa,  and  Ctawttlia.  Beck,  1837.  [Not  in 
use.] 

bulimiform  (bil-liin'i-f6mil,  a.  [<  NL.  Buli- 
mia +  1„  forma,  form.]  Having  that  form  of 
shell  characteristic  of  the  genus  Bulimun. 
bulimold  (bu'li-tiioid),  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  or  like  gastropods  of  the  genus  Bulimun. 
bulimOUS  (bu'li-tntui),  n.  [<  bulimia  +  -oax.] 
Characterize<l  by  bulimia. 

bulimulid  (bu-lim'ti-lid),  n.  A  gastropod  of 
the  family  Bulimuliiltr. 

Bulimulidaj  (bti - li - mu ' li  -de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Bulimulu*  +  -»//«-.]  A  family  of  gcophiloiia 
ptilmonate  gastropods,  ty]iifl«-<l  by  the  genua 
/fit{imMfaMt,  having  the  mantle  included  in  the 
more  or  less  elongated  and  Inrrcted  shell,  tlio 
jaw  thin,  provided  with  distant  transverse  ribs, 
and  the  lateral  teeth  peculiar  in  the  elongation 
and  eurvation  of  the  inner  cusp. 
Bulimnlus  (bu-lim'u-Ius),  w.  [NL.,  aaBs/i- 
nttu  +  dim.  -ulus.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  BulimulicUr.  There  are  nine  North 
American  species,  chiefly  of  i 


fbft'li-mus).  u.    [NL.  (Seopoli,  17W,. 
(as  if  <  Or.  ,Joi/t//nc,  great  hunger) 
for  Bulinus  (Adanson, 
1757),  prop,  (as  emend- 
ed by  Oken,  1815)  Bul- 
linu*',  <  L.  bulla,  a  bub- 
ble, boss,  stud  (see  bul- 
la), +  dim.  -iimvt  ]  A 
genus  of  land-snails  to 
which  very  different  lim- 
its have  been  assigned. 
<«>  tt  lih  the  old  antlionliait 
arrootiiory  f.>r  nil  laml-inaila 
lug  an. .tate  form,  a  lungi- 
inal  ovate  »|x  tlure.  mid  a 
■  inielU.  It 


rcprrtoitid  li>   It.  oli.-n.iif- 
|S«e  rut.)     SlK'h  «l»-eb'»  lire 
ro«>»t1y  eoilHlusl  to  S.Hitli  Amerii  11.    fl.  tiritfut  Ijua  ton.e 
tlln.-N  a  ali<- 11  ab..-ul  li  inches  lon(.*. 
bullmy  ibi'i'li-iui).  n.    Same  as  bulimia. 
bulk!  (bulk),  a.    K  ME.  Wlc  a  heap,  <  Icel. 
tMioti,  the  cargo  or  freight  of  a  slilp  (cf.  mod.  bul- 
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bulk 

halt,  he  bulky),  orig.  a  heap,  in  modern  led. 
bitnki,  a  heap  (see  omra"  and  fruncA1),  —  OSw. 
fro'i,  n  heap,  8w.  dial,  frail;,  a  knob,  bunch,  = 
ODan.  Dan.  bulk,  a  bump,  knob;  prob.  ult. 
from  the  root  of  betly,  bellow,  6ac;l  etc.,  and 
thus  remotely  connected  with  ok/ov.  q.  v. 
Cf.  bunt,  fruiitrAl.  In  ref.  to  the  body,  first  in 
«arly  mod.  E.  buike,  the  breast,  thorax,  =  MD. 
bulele, '  thorax ' ;  either  the  same  word  as  bulk. 
a  heap,  etc.,  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  the 
same  (with  1  inserted  by  confusion  with  bulk, 
a  heap)  as  MK.  Ixtuk,  bul;  buc,  the  bellr,  body : 
see  froui'l,  and  cf.  bueifi.  The  sense  of  4  breast 
or  chest'  runs  easily  into  that  of  'the  whole 
body,*  and  this  into  the  sense  of  'the  whole 
dimensions,  the  gross.']    If.  A  heap. 

BofaV  ur  hepe, cumulus,  aceTVu*.    Promt*.  Part,,  p,  43. 

2.  Magnitude  of  material  substance:  whole 
dimensions  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness: 
size  of  a  material  thing :  as,  an  ox  or  a  ship  of 
great  bulk. 

A  sturdy  mountaineer  at  fix  feel  two  and  corresponding 
bulk.  Hamhonvr,  Old  Manx,  IT. 

3.  The  gross  ;  the  greater  part ;  the  main  mass 
or  body:  as,  the  bulk  of  a  debt  ;  the  bulk  of  a 

>  tint,  though  tl*'  F.ngllsh  love  liberty,  the 
•  Knwlinli  pvsiple  desire  a  kill*. 
■\  Crista 


She  will  enjoy  rlghl ;l 
I  live:  and  .  .  .  the  6s 


I',  liodtnn,  Hist  roiinnoiiucallli,  tv,  z. 
I  hundred  a  year  independent  while 
•  bulk  of  my  furtuni'  at  my  death. 
Sbenjnn,  School  for  Scandal,  Iv.  X 
The  e**c  and  completeness  with  which  the  Invaders  hail 
von  tiie  bulk  of  Britain  only  brought  nut  In  stronger  re- 
lief the  completeness  of  their  rejMilae  from  the  south. 

J.  It  (irttn,  Coni|.  of  Ell*.,  p.  lots. 

4t.  The  bottom  or  hold  of  a  ship. 

Altuv,  .  .  .  th<*  bulks,  holly  or  Wittom  of  a  ship.  Ffcrio. 
5.  The  entire  space  in  a  ship's  hold  for  the 
stowage  of  goods ;  hence,  that  which  is  stowed : 
the  mass  of  the  cargo:  as,  to  break  bulk  for 
unloading. —  Ot.  The  breast ;  the  chest ;  the 
thorax. 

V  bvlkt,  thorax.    leriiu,  Manip.  Voceb.  (I6T0X  col.  IK?. 

Toner  (It.  ].  tile  brest  ur  bulk*  ot  a  man.  >'ivrio(lMKi). 
7.  The  body  of  a  living  creature. 

He  rais'd  a  axuli  ki  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  sceni  to  shatter  all  Ilia  balk, 

Hamlet,  U,  1. 
little  souk  hut  ill  supply. 

brydn,  Auiiiu  MfrabllU,  1.  an. 
Bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lired  and  nxar't! 
Before  man  was.  Ttnnyroii.  1  Tin  cess,  111. 

Elasticity  of  bulk.  See  stswttfg.-ljplan  In  bulk, 
hating  tho  cargo  louse  in  the  hold,  or  not  Inclosed  In 
boxes,  bales,  laiga,  or  casks.  -TO  break  bulk.  See  Orralr. 
"8rn.  S.  Ilreatncsa,  lameness,  extent,  bigness;  Magni- 
tude. Volume,  etc.    See  *\zt. 

bulki  (bulk),  r.  [<  bum.  ».]  I.  tufraw.  To  in- 
crease in  bulk ;  grow  large :  swell. 

He  (Chalmers)  wotild  dilate  on  one  d.strlne  Ull  It  bulkrd 
Into  a  bible.  .Yi.rfA  briikk  Rrt. 

But  the  more  he  is  alone  with  nature,  tiie  greater  man 
and  his  doings  bttlk  in  the  coinlJeratlou  of  his  fellow-meu. 

r»»  (Vnfairy.  XX  VII.  188. 

II.  tran*.  To  put  or  hold  in  bulk  or  as  a 
mass;  fix  the  bulk  of  in  place:  as,  to  frail;  a 
cargo.  [ltare.J 

kotting  on  some  wlhl  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 

Or  like  an  old  world  mammoth  tmnrvf  iu  ice. 

Not  to  be  molten  ouL  renniisuis,  Princess,  T. 

bulk'-H,  v.l.  [ME. ;  var.  of  balk,  q.  v.]  To  belch. 
Bulk  not  us  a  Keen*  wore  y:i  till  Uirotc, 
As  a  karlc  that  corny*  ««ite  of  a  .site. 

Hub,,.  H.k  {¥.  V.  T.  S.Xp.  lx. 

bulk3  (bulk),  ».  t<  Itsel-  bt'tlkr.  a  beam,  rafter, 
also  a  wall,  partition,  =  E.  balk1,  u  beam,  ridge, 
etc.:  see  fwili'1,  Hiid  cf.  bulkhrail.  |  If.  A  par- 
tition ;  a  projecting  part  of  a  building. 

ncre,  stand  Ishlml  this  hulk.  Shak.,  Othello,  r.  1. 

2.  A  stall  in  front  of  a  shop.    [Frov.  Eng.]  — 
8t.  A  lurge  chest  or  box. 
on  a        in  »  cellar  «iu  to  Is:  found  the  author  of  the 

"  Wanderer.'  J»kia»n. 

bulk*  i»mlk>,  ,.  [<  ME.  bulkc,.;  cf.  fc««c*2. 
strike,  as  related,  through  bunk,  to  bulk*.]  It. 
To  strike;  bent. 

On  her  Iirc<te5  iron  Ihel  trnir. 
And  nclionc  ^l  her  in  to  aculk. 

Curwr  Xmldi.  1/An'f.wW;.  I 

2,  To  thmb.    flVov.  Eng.] 
bulkar,  «.   s<  <■  buikt  r'J. 

bulker'  iburk.  rl,  «.  [<  IihIO  +  -crl.]  .V<i«.'.. 
u  ]n  r-">ri  emploveil  to  deti  rniine  the  quantity 
or  l>nlk  of  K'««fs,  «<>  as  to  tix  tiie  uinount  <<f 
fn'ight-  or  himre -lines  to  which  they  are  liable. 
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Skinner.  [Pror.  Eng.]— 8.  A  butcher's  stall. 
[Prov.  Eng. J  — 3.  Oue  who  sleeps  under  bulks 
or  benches;  a  night-walker,  llalliwrll.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4f.  A  common  strumpet  or  jilt.  E. 
ntttipt,  1706. 
bulkhead  (bulk'hed),  a.  [<  bulk*,  partition,  + 
brad.]  1.  A  partition.  Specillcally  — (a)  A  parti- 
tion In  a  ship  to  fomi  separate  apartments,  or  a  water- 
tight partition  placed  ui  the  hull  Uj  prevent  the  paaaage 
of  water  ur  lire  trutu  uoe  port  lo  another  In  case  of  acct 
dent :  also,  a  screen,  a*  for  protecilon  In  a  fl»ht. 

We  had  only  to  wring  out  <iur  wet  clothes  [and]  hang 
them  up  to  chafe  against  the  kulkkwdi. 

1L  It.  Dana,  Jr..  Before  the  Mast.  p.  33. 

(»)  In  cinVeivWu.,  s  partition  built  lu  a  tunnel,  conduit, 
or  other  subU<rraiieau  passage,  Intended  to  prevent  tbe 
passrge  of  sir,  water,  or  mud. 

S3.  A  water-face  of  a  wharf,  pier,  or  sea-wall. 
—3.  A  horizontal  or  inclined  door  giving  ac- 
cess from  the  outside  of  a  house  to  the  cellar. 

[New  EngJ  -  Bulkhead  door,  a  water  light  d.«.r  lu  a 
bulkhead. -Bulkhead  line,  a  surveyors'  line  showing 
bow  far  the  UiUhnuls  of  piers  may  project  Into  s  stream 
or  harbor.—  Collision  bulkhead,  a  strong  bulkhead  built 
amiss  a  ship,  near  the  bows,  and  designed  to  prevent  it 
from  filling  with  water  if  the  bows  are  stove  Its.  Bcreyin 
bulkhead  (W.U  screen  of  canvas  or  other  clolh,  takins; 
tiie  place  of  a  liulklirad. 

bulklneas  (bul'ki-ues),  a.  [<  bulky  +  -«<•«».] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  bulky;  magnitude 
in  bulk  or  size, 
bulky  (bul'ki),  a.    [<  tW*l  +  -yl.  Cf. 
bulkttlegr,  bulky,  Sw.  dial,  butlkug,  ' 
tuberant.l    1.  Of  great  bulk  or  uinu, 
Hence — S.  Unwieldy;  clumsy, 
tatrcils,  the  bvlkuH  at  the  double  race.  />ryrfen. 
The  book  .  .  .  suffers  from  the  editor's  eir/*v  style. 

.V.  A.  Km.,  CXXVII.  l«i. 
»8rn.  Itldkft.  Manitt,  Mtuty.  /'naifrnmn,  D'trlp.  Bulky 
refers  to  pmnilncnoc,  c»ocs».  or  unwteldtnces  of  sise ;  it 
sppllvs  invirwrly  Ui  matertsl  tilings  ;  if  applied  to  iiersona, 
it  Ituplfoa  the  •tcvelopmrnt  of  physical  slxe  at  the  cxpt*nse 
of  higher  iiusllth-s. 

The  two  dcnoiii  welgiit  snd  xilidiu- 
•i»c,  while  that  whleb  is  fciJ*Tr  may  !»■ 


r  uiiatiiu-s.  Ma*r»  is,  ttnetly,  poetic  lor  Miasxire. 
The  two  deiuiUi  weight  snd  uiliditv  tjuite  as  much  as 
o«c,  while  that  which  is  h\dka  may  !»•  hollow  and  com- 
pemtlvcly  light:  as,  a  Ssiiev  luiiwlle  of  straw  ;  a  Mossire 
)aw  ;  *' Ingot*  of  nuisrv  gold."  /'onderou*  primarily  de- 
notes weight  and  not  sire,  but  has  rome  to  have  a  secon- 
dary suggestion  ot  unw1eldinc«.  Burlu  is  applicable  only 
to  pcrs-ins.  snd^ipj^  bigne«^,lldUy.and  fira,  widt 


In  lftio,  Jouson  produced  his  mighty  tragedy  of 
a  noble  piece  of  work,  full  of  learning,  ' 
force  of  mind  lu  wielding  buUty  materials. 

r«ifi*.  OIJ  Kng.  l>raiu. 
And  bored  the  knotted  column  of  hU  throat, 
11»  maafire  wtuart^  of  hia  hemic  lireast. 

Tenns'sofi.  Geralnt 

Wc  turned  down  inb>  a  narrow  street,  and,  after  pro. 
a  llttic  way.  passed  under  a  matiy  arched  gate- 
in  the  spacious  courtyard  of  tills 


nosed,  and  li 
soldiers. 


■  i: 


bulker-  ibul'ki-r).  n.  [Also  written  (in  defs. 
1,  2)  bulkar;  <  bulk*  +  If.  A  " 


W.  Wart.  ZeiKibla,  I.  O). 
"lowly  the  >wwiVr»i«»  tHirUI 
the  crowd  sw.lt,-, I  the  will  of  the 
ioisaMW,  KrancvUne,  I.  «. 
bull1  (bull.  n.  [<  ME.  fr«f,  bule,  bol,  bole  (these 
forms  appar.  after  Scand. ),  also  bulle,  appar.  < 
AS.  'bulla  (not  found,  but  indicated  by  the  rare 
dim.  bullum,  >  E.  bullock^,  cj.  v.)  m  MI>.  bulle, 
bolls,  D.  bul  =  MLG.  LO.  bulle  (>  O.  bulle)  = 
Teel.  fro/i,  a  bull  (cf.  baula.  a  cow:  see  6a«rf'),  = 
Xorw.  bol  =  ODan.  6a/,  a  bull.  Oan.  boll,  a  cas- 
trated bull  Iff.  OBulg.  roiti  =  Serv.  rn  =  liohem. 
wul  (u»l-) :  -  I'ol.  iTrtl  (liarred  I),  an  ox,  =  Kuss. 
rolii,  a  bull,  =  1,1th.  bull  us  —  Lett.  lwtli*)  \  proli, 
from  tho  root  of  It  in,  bellov,  a.  v.]  1.  The 
male  of  the  domestic  bovine,  of  which  the  fe- 
male is  a  coir ;  in  general,  the  male  of  any  bo- 
\-ine,  as  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Hod. —  2.  An  old  male  whale,  sea-lion,  sea- 
bear,  or  fur-seal. — 3.  [can.  J  Taurus,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. — 4.  In  stoek-rx- 
rhauijf  xloiui,  one  who  pndeavors  to  effect  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  stock:  the  op|Misite  of  a  frcur. 
S'e  bear'*,  ?>. 

•if  Slxk.  Z-.iini!«.  wiwreare  all  the  Jews  this  sfternoon? 
Air  you  a  Hull  or  »  Bear  !••  .lay,  Anrsbalu* 

M  SM.  A  Hull,  raiUl.  but  I  liarc  a  g..»l  Cutt  fur 
lle»t  Urek.  Uia.  Oiiflicre,  lUil  I  Mrokc,  iv. 

6.  The  bull's-eye  of  a  turget. —  6.  pi.  The  stems 
of  hedge-thorns. —  7.  The  transversr  burs 
of  wood  into  which  the  heads  of  harrows  are 
set.  (iTovr  ;  Uolliuell.  H'rov.  Eng.)  —  8t.  A 
live-shilling  piece.  Iirt  tn r. — Of.  A  small  Wee. 
— 10.  The  weak  grog  made  by  pouring  water 
into  a  spirit -cask  neurlv  einptv.  [Sli.ni/,]  — 
Bull-bay.  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 

t  1  -r  il     .•  wlh  ..r  I;.:,   I-  Ml   da!     i  1  '     lb  alt} 

I  In  composition.  b«.h  .tun  implies  •male  or  'of  large 
Ore.'  as  in  buil  t reuf .  \«  rti  ntm  1  vlruxh,  elt .  ^ 
bull1  (bid  i,  r.  !.  (<  owffl  =  Ieel.  bn!n.  butt, 
push.]  1.  To  toss  or  throw  up  (hedges),  as 
cattle  do,  ( I'rov.  Eng.]  — 2.  In  the  *7«a-  <j- 
rhonot,  to  endeavor  to  raise,  n«  the  price  of 
shan-t.artincially  and  unduly.  See  the  noun.— 
To  bull  a  barrel,  u,  pour  w.t,r  into  a  ,juk,  when  it  Is 


bull 

nearly  empty,  to  prevent  it  from  leaking. — To  boll  the 
market,  to  operate  for  a  rise  la  lartces,  as  Is  done 
tirokers  who  are  long  In  any  particular  stock. 

bull1  (bul),  a.  [<  fraftl,  ».,  4.]  In  the  sUxi 
uenaHffe,  in  the  interest  of  or  favorable  to  the 
bulls ;  buoyant ;  rising :  as,  a  bull  movement ; 
a  bull  market. 

bttll"J  (bill),  n.  [<  ME.  ftiiHe,  <  OF.  bulle.  F.  bulle 
=  It,  froHrt,  bulbi  =  V.  bul,  bulle  =  tl.  Dan.  6«ile 
=  Sw.  bulla  =  Icel.  Wlrj  (in  baun-bdla,  a  bull  of 
excommunication],  <  ML.  bulla,  a  papal  edict, 
any  edict  or  writing,  a  seal,  L.  bului,  a  boss, 
knob,  stud,  bubble  :  see  frstlta,  bill3,  billeO .  bullti, 
bulleliu,  bt>,P,  frosr/2  etc.]  1.  Same  as  bulla.  1 
—  2.  The  most  authoritative  official  document 
issued  by  the  pope  or  in  his  name:  usually  an 
open  letter  containing  some  decree,  orderf  or 
decision  relating  to  matter*  of  grace  or  justice. 
It  derives  its  ualuc  from  tbe  leaden  seal  (Isitin  koJfa 
appended  to  It  In  a  thread  or  band,  which  la  red  or  veil'" 
when  tbe  bull  refers  to  matters  of  grace,  and  oncukir*!  sM 
of  hemp  when  It  refers  to  matters  of  justk-u.  on  one  snu 
of  the  xal  Is  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  ua  the  oihrt  si. 
the  heads  of  St.  Pcu-r  and  St.  PhiiI.  Bulls  are  wnum  in 
Latin,  either  In  the  ordinary  cnrtlve  hand  or  In  i..uc! 
(lothlc  cliaracters,  and  hsve  a  rcl  wal  on  the  parchiwri  t 
Itself.  In  which  the  Mine  of  tiM'  posic  encircles  the  brs^i 
of  Uie  atM4tlcs.  Tiny  ta-gln  with  the  name  of  the  p..j* 
followed  by  Uie  term  ejitseo^ws  (lilsliopl  aiul  the  sorxii 
ssrrws  serworwin  Itei  (servant  of  th<-  M-rvants  of  II^nI  )  so<l 
a  salutation,  and  clow  with  the  place  ami  itate  of  tint 
lion  and  tbe  subscription  of  the  chain  ellor  or  other  lam 
tlonary  of  the  paiail  ehaaccry.  Iliedlstlni  tlve  nuat  .>i  s 
bull  Is  taken  from  the  tlrst  won!  or  wonts  of  tbcgriMrst  la 
trmluction  which  follows  the  salutatiivn  :  as,  the  bull  fa* 
^nitMs,  which  begins  with  tliewortls  f*ao/e»iirus  l>et,  et.-. 
Issued  In  liia  by  t  U-mrut  XI.,  condemning  the  Janscaiu 
projMisltlons  set  forth  In  Qucsncl S  "Moral  Keflect>.iiu 
A  brut/,  though  of  c<|iial  sutliority  with  a  butt,  differs  frex 
It  In  several  lni|Kirtant  pninU.  chlelly  of  form.  It  n 
shorter,  relates  to  subjects  of  Interior  importance,  ts  writ 
tell  111  Ijltin  in  ordinary  koman  letters  and  on  thesmo^Ui 
side  of  the  parchment,  uses  tbe  won)  ya;«i  Itittead  irf  'pu 
refnu  In  the  introductory  formula,  is  scaled  w  itii  mn!  «st 
Instead  of  lewd,  and  with  the  ixipe  s  |>mste  seal,  the  risk 
erman  s  ring,  and  Is  never  signed  by  the  pope  hinueif. 
but  by  a  secretary  of  tbe  pa|ail  chancery,  itoth  lT»ef^ 
and  hulls  belong  to  a  class  of  |aipal  dm-umetits  grtar 
callv  called  a^taetUie  Ullert ;  these  are  eiicvofieuj  alii? 
aibiresaeil  to  the  liishops  of  Uic  Itoman  Catholic  wori-1 
and  from  their  ^intents  are  calle<l  rvinsfi/ufions,  rfecrrtc^ 

(ancient),  svuivfaf  Irttm  (also  ancient),  rrrrriptt,  sv-Iwj 
prvprii.  etc,  ConeiAturial  bull*  are  Issued  after  t>«i«lu, 
ti.m  with  tbe  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  are  signed  bj  si: 
tlie  cardinals  consiilled. 

The  church  publlshvd  her  balU  of  <■ 
eral  Uidubience*  to  those  who  served 

/•reseoif,  Feed,  and  Isa.,  Itt 
The  pope  has  iasned  a  bull  deposing  Oilren  KlumbellL 
Ifacnufay,  Llisabilitlesi  of  tbe  Jes> 

3.  An  official  letter ;  an  edict  ;  especially,  an  im- 
perial  edict  under  the  Itoman  or  the  old  Oennaii 
empire.  -Oolden  bull,  a  name  given  to  several  cvle 
I  their  golden  seal.  Tt. 


their  leaden  seals)  sent  by  t 
inople  to  patriarchs  and  princes,  by  the  grsadna 
if  tlie  empire,  of  France.  Sicily,  etc..  and  by  petrlsrtis 
and  ldslMi|w. 

bull»t  (bul ),  ».  [=  F.  bulle,  formerly  fra»  =  Sn. 

Os.**&S      JtttHit       ^mmm  t£ »  ^§  ~mm        ^  \-  *  vV|w//dJt      ^  M** 

bulla,  a  bubble:  see  bulP.)  A  bubble. 
Life  is  as  a  bult  rltlng  on  tlie  water.  S»>nrtl.  (P«rw<  i 
bull4  (bul),  ».  [Not  found  earlier  than  the  17th 
century,  except  as  ME.  bul  (about  A.  b.  13^0)  in 
the  doubtful  passage  first  quoted.  Origin  un- 
certain. Several  ane<>dotes  involving  Irsli 
speakers  have  lH-en  told  (and  appar.  invented i 
to  account  for  the  word.  It  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  bulp,  a  ]iapal  edict,  in  allusion.  ■', 
is  sail],  to  the  coutrast  between  the  humble 
professions  of  the  pope,  as  in  his  styling  himself 
'servant  of  servants/and  the  alwolutely  likts 
tonal  nature  of  his  edicts.  This  explanation, 
which  rests  partlv  on  the  passage  cjuote^i  frcn 
Milton  fef.  htitlit'b?,  also  in  Milton),  lx  low  i« 
hardly  tenable  on  historical  grounds.  The  Icel. 
bull,  nonsense,  bulla,  talk  nonsense,  chst.  i> 
mod.,  anil,  if  not  from  the  E.  word,  is  to  be 
ass.Hoat.-tl  with  bulla,  lioil,  and  ult.  with  L  tui- 
la.  a  bubble:  see  buII-\~}  A  gross  inconsistency 
in  bminiape;  a  ludicrous  blunder  involving* 
contradiction  in  terms:  commonly  reganleii 
as  es]i«eii<lly  eharueteristii-  »f  the  Irish,  and 
often  called  an  J  rink  bull, 

(Juilk  moo  <|iillk  calf,  ijuilk  U-4t.  <iuilk  fi>3al 

I  sal  jnu  til,  with  vt.-n  >•„!. 

o.mor  ii a:,  r.  t  m,  i  asm 

I  may  say  (without  a  /luff)  tills  ouitrovcrsy  of  visits  a 
sonillrb  the  more  needless,  t.j  how  tnu.  h.  that  al>i.;l  wl.wk 
it  is  tUefonnaliuii)  l>  v.  with. .ill  all  i  ontrrversv  nrvdrsl 
Clil*.  Ilrel*.  Ahab's  Fall  (IMil.  IkJ 

And  whereas  the  I'ajilst  leasts  htlnsi  If  to  lie  s  K.er.i- 
Catholic.  It  Is  a  ni.re  rontra.ll.  tii.ii.  ..ne  <■(  the  r*  ' 
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bull 

Why.  Frier,*.- «T»h*  "f 

■t  wtnlerd  one  whole 


......  Ii.r  a  noble' 

wa.  a  £uH.  niv  Uwd,  1  beleeve,  tayt  the  fellow. 

TTmuu,  Aikocdolet  and  Tradition*  (Camden  foc.X  P.  75. 
-  Bra.  Krnw,  .Vitiate,  etc.    See  tfutuit. 

bulla (bul' II).  «• :  pi.  ouMtr  (-«).  [L.,  a  bubble, 
boss  knob",  an  ornament,  etc. ;  henoe  E.  bulP, 
bulP,  MP,  6<nrf-',  etc.;  cf.  Hind.  6m/«mM.  «-«««., 
a  bubble,  and  E.  bubble*,  etc.;  all  perhaps  orig. 
imitative.]  1 .  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
capsule  or  locket,  in  use  anionic  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  adopted  it  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  »u  worn  especially  around  the  neck  a*  an  amulet  by 
Roman  chlldreu,  buth  hoys  and  girls,  Its  protective  virtue 
being  supposed  to  reside  cither  In  1U  precious  material  or 
in  Kinir  snlistauce  inclosed  within  it.  It  wu  of  gold  in 
the  families  of  the  nobly  born  and  the  rteh.  and  of  com- 
moner material  among  other*.   It  wan  laid  aside  by  young 


"7 

men  upon  attaining  maturity,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules 
or  to  the  household  lures ;  by  young  women  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Juno. 

When  now  my  golden  ffufhs  <hnng  on  high 
To  household  gods)  declar  d  me  |w*t  a  l».y. 

/JryuVrn,  tr.  of  1-erslus,  Satire*,  v.  4i 

2.  A  seal  attached  to  a  document.  Sprelfleally  — 
(it)  A  seal  used  by  the  emperor*  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
the  early  einporor*  of  the  Holy  It.. man  (tlermani  Kniplrr, 
and  hy  other  sovereign*.  (»)  A  leaden  *eal  attached  to 
important  docnmenl.  tasurd  by  tlie  pope.    «ee  fcufrt,  S. 


Hulik  uf  F- Ale»«»4o  IV. 

3.  Any  ornament  of  rounded  form,  especially 
if  suspended,  such  as  those  which  are  attached 
by  small  chains  to  the  Hungarian  crown. — 4. 
In  pathol..  a  bleb  or  portion  of  epidermis  raised 
by  the  extravasation  of  a  transparent  watery 
fluid,  as  in  erysipelas,  etc. —  5.  In  <jnnf.,  an  in- 
flated portion  of  the  Ixmy  external  meatus  of 
the  ear.  forming  a  more  or  lens  well-marked 
prominence  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  of  many  animals,  usuallv  constituted  bv 
a  bulbous  tympanic  bone.  Also  called  bulla 
See  extract. 
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bnllantic  (bu-lan'tik),  a.  [<  ML.  buUan{U)», 
ppr.  of  bullare,  attach  the  seal,  <  bulla,  seal: 
see  bull?.]  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  apostolic 
bulls:  as,  buUautie  letters,  certain  ornamental 
capitals  used  in  these  bulls. 

bnllariurn  (bu-la'ri-uin).  n.    Same  as  bullaryl. 

bullary1  (bul'a-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  buUarium,  a  col- 
lection of  papal  bulls,  <  bulla:  see  bull?.]  A 
collection  of  papal  bullB. 

bnllary2  (bul'a-ri),  n.  [A  pedantic  (law)  form 
of  boilaru  or  ooifer,,  as  if  <  ML  •buUarium,  <  L. 
bullare  for  bulllre,  boil :  see  6oi<2.]  A  house  in 
which  salt  is  prepared  by  boiling. 

bullate  (bul'*t),  a.  K  L  bulla  tux,  pp.  and  adj. : 
see  the  verb.]  1.  In  inf.,  havinc;  elevations  like 

blisters.  A  titillate  leaf  is  one  whose  surface  between 
the  veins  is  thniwu  into  projections,  which  are  convex  on 
the  npiier  surf  ace  and  concave  beneath,  as  in  the  cabbage. 
In  the  Imitate  tballus  of  a  lichen  the  concavities  are  on  the 
npper  surface. 

2.  In  pathol.,  blistered.—  3.  In  anal.,  inflated; 
vaulted;  ventricous;  fornicated  and  with  thin 
walls:  as,  a  bullate  tympanic  bone  (that  is,  one 
forming  a  bulla  oasea). — 4.  In  zoiil.,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  irregular  and  slight  eleva- 
tions, giving  a  blistered  appearance. 

bullatet,  r.  i.  [<  L.  bulla  tun,  pp.  of  bullare,  bub- 
ble, <  bulla,  a  bubble:  see  boiP,  bulla.]  To 
bubble  or  boil. 

bullatsd  (bul'a-t«d),  a.  Bullate;  rendered  bul- 

bullation  (bu-la'shon),  ».   In  anat.,  inflation ; 

fornication ;  cameration. 
bull-balting  (bul'ba'ting).  n.   The  practice  of 

baiting  or  attacking  bulls  with  dogs,  a 

formerly  very  popular  in  England,  but 

illegal  in  1835. 

Among  th.  *■ »  ho  at  a  late  pertiM  patronised  or  defended 
tn,U  >M»i*!i  were  Windham  ami  Parr  ;  ai>.l  even  Canning 
and  Peel  opposed  Uie  nveuture  for  its  atMdttlon  by  law. 

tyejh/,  Eng.  In  l»th  Cent,  Iv. 

bullbat  (bdl'bat),  n.  A  local  or  popular  name 
in  the.  United  States  of  the  night-hawk  or  long- 
winged  goatsucker,  ('horde*!**  jutpetue  or  C.  rir- 
giuiauux.  8o  called  from  It*  flying  most  in  the  evening 
or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  from  the  nolae  wbhJi  It  makes 
as  it  moves  through  the  air.  It  Itching*  to  the  family  Cu- 
f  rim  uc.riWtr,  like  the  whippoorwill,  but  Is  of  a  dllferent 
genu*.    Also  calletl  piat  and  piramidijt. 

bullbeart,  «.  [<  bull*  +  bears.  Ct.bvffbear.l  A 
bugbear.    Harrey.  {Haltitcell.) 

bull  bee  (bal' be),  s.    Same  as  " 


bnllet-b&g 

sentiment*  which  vanish  for  ever  at  the  sight  of  the  proc- 
tor with  hit  Irull-diyft,  a*  tbey  call  them,  or  four  muscular 
fellow*  which  |*lc]  alway*  follow  1dm,  like  so  many 


4.  [Cf.  barkerl,  4.1 
small  revolver  with 


wVjriniuJlrr  ifer.,  XXJCV.  2H. 

A  pistol ;  in  recent  use,  a 
a  short  barrel  carrying  a 
large  ball.  [Cant.] 

I  have  always  a  brace  of  fagrfu?*  about  me."  ...  So 
lie  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly  nnuhod,  and 
minuted  pair  of  pistol*. 

Sniff.  St.  Koiians  Well,  II.  191. 

5.  -Votif.:  (o)The  great  gun  in  the  officers' ward- 
room cabin,  (b)  A  general  term  for  main-deck 
guns. —  6.  In  metaL,  tap-cinder  from  the  pud- 
uling-furn^e,  after  the  protoxid  of  iron  has 
t>eeu  converted  into  sesquioxid  by  roasting. 
It  may  lie  used  as  an  ore  of  iron  lor  making  what  If  known 
as  cinder  Iron.  II  is  also  extensively  used  at  a  lining  for 
the  side*  of  Die  puddllng-turnace.  I  Eng.  ] 
7.  A  name  given  by  the  Canadian  half-breeds 
to  the  gKlfly.  Bulldog  tat.  See  ball  -  Bulldoc 
foroeps,  fiireep*  with  poinunl  teeth  for  grasping  an  sr 

bulldoze  (bul'dod).  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  biiH- 
r/o.-rvi,  ppr.  bulhlozing.  [Also  written  hulMof*; 
explained  as  orig.  to  give  ono  a  »?<>#<•  of  the  Intll- 
irhack  or  bull-whip ;  but  the  second  element,  if 
of  this  origin,  would  hardly  become  -riore.]  1. 
To  punish  summarily  with  a  bull-whip;  cow- 
hide.—  2,  To  cooreo  or  intimidate  by  violenco 
or  threats;  especially,  in  politics,  to  bully;  in- 
fluence unfairly:  applied  particularly  to  the 
practices  of  some  southern  whites  since  the 
civil  war.    [U.  8.  slang.] 

The  me  of  thlt  weapon  [tlie  l«ill-whip!  wa»  the  original 
application  of  tmUtU.tt.    It  Brst  found  Its  way  Into  print 
aft,  r  the  civil  war,  when  it  came  to  mean  intimidation  for 
Ipilipoaeeby  vloleuceorlbrcatsof  violence.  Since 


political  i 
tl«t  time 


i  time  It  has  sx-i|llired  a  wider  significance,  and  may 
oe  used  with  reference  to  ititluildalion  of  any  kind. 

Ma:j.  „/  Amer.  Illtt.,  XIII.  98, 

bulldozer  (bul'do-zer),  n.  1.  (hie  who  bull- 
dozes ;  one  who  intimidates  others  by  threats 
of  violence.— 2.  A  revolver.  [U.  S.  slang  in 
both  senses.] 

bulled!,  /'.         [for  btitlrit.  pp.  of  ME.  bnlUu, 


ded.  A 


Tlie 
■1 


In  some  Marsupials,  where  the  tyni|«nlc  dm*  not  nu 
beyond  the  annular  cmdlUim.  there  I*  an  apparently  simi- 
lar Mia.  hnt  this  It  foeineil  by  an  extension  of  the  base* 
of  the  ahr.  temp. .rales  (lhuyurus,  Petaurksta.  Peranii-le*). 

(Jtgrnbaur,  ('.imp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  441). 

©.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  tectibranchiate  (or 
robranehiate)  gastropods,  to  which 
ent    limits  have 


i  assigned.  <a> 

Hy  tile  old  (^iocholo- 
gl«t*  not  only  were 
most  oi  the  tectlhran. 
chiates  includeiL,  but 
also  various  otiier  ga*. 
tropod*  having  shell* 
like  or  supposed  to  be 
like  them  were  referred 
to  the  genus.  <'»)  liy 
recent  writers  It  is  re 
atricled  to  the  butilile 
shells,  so  called  fnun 
their  ventricle,  oval 
shells,  so  ci.tivi.lute^i  that  the  last  whorl  envelop*  all  the 
others:  typical  of  the  family  ISultidtr.  Also  called  (;laii- 
rfii/a. 

bnllaoe  (bfiras).H.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  bullu. 
IrulUte*;  <  ME.  bulaa,  bulaa.  also  b»la*tcr,  f«i/v«- 
tre  (cf.  b*ilas  trr,  bulim-tre.  where  frr  is  regard- 
ed as  E.  tree),  <  ilael.  bulaUUar  =  Ir.  bulixlair, 
n  bullae?,  sloe,  connected  with  Ir.  bulo.s,  a 
prune,  =  Bret.  bulo*.  )»>los.  Imllace,  >  prnli. 
OF.  balm-",  lul-re,  l,,ltoehe  (F.  dial.  /«/.»r»'1.  Iml- 
lace. bellnekr,  bullsice-tree.  Cf.  E.  dial.  (Corn- 
wall) butium,  the  fruit  of  the  bullaee-tree.]  1. 
A  species  of  plum,  I'ninu.i  iitxitititt,  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor  and  southern  Eurojic,  bnt  now 
naturalized  and  cultivated  further  north,  it 

dilVtx  lr":il  the  '  .iilniKni  )>!i|in.  /'  rfioii's'i'ivf.  .  W.-tty  In 
lt»  spiny  branehi-i.   The  fruit  l«  u«.-.l  Ilk.  .Iuiohiik. 
2.  The  poj.ular  name  of  M>  l, ettera  bijuiin,  a 
common  West  Indian  tree,  producing  a  green 
egg-shaped  fruit  with  u  pleusnnt  vinous  mid 
aromatic  flavor. —  3.  In  tlie  United  Stutcs.  the 
muKcadine  grape,  l  iiiii  rulpina. 
Bulladte  (bul'a-de),  m.  )>l.    Same  as  liulliil^r. 
n.    Plural  of  bulla. 

l(bul'a).n.    [E.  Ind.J   A  weight  equal  to 
Is,  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East  In- 
i  for  grain. 


bull-beef  (bul'bof),  n.  The  flesh  of  a  bull; 
hence,  coarse  beef.  [In  tho  latter  sense  collo- 
quial.] 

bullbeggar  (btd'beg'jlr),  n.  [In  form,  <  bull* 
+  beayar ;  but  proo.'  a  corruption  of  a  word 
of  different  origin;  cf.  butty,  v.,  butibear,  a  bug- 
bear, I),  bullebal;  a  bugbear:  see  bugbear.] 
Something  that  excites  needless  fear ;  a  hob- 
goblin ;  an  object  of  terror. 

Thev  are  all  as  mail  a*  I ;  they  all  have  trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  street*  like  liuit  Uwin. 

her.  U.yal  Subject,  iv.  2. 


an  as*  in  a  lion  s  skin ;  a  harmless 

luuocvnt  people. 

ruffe  r,  No.  212. 

bull-boat  (bul'bot),  n.  A  rude  boat  made  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  usually  a  shallow 
crate  covered  with  the  raw  hide  of  the  bull  elk. 

bullbrier  (btd'bii'er),  n.  A  name  given  to  spe- 
cies of  Smilai,  .S,  t'i>rudo-f'hina  Bnd  .V  tamuoi- 
ttex,  of  the  southern  United  States,  which  have 
tuberous  roots,  anil  stems  armed  with  stout 
prickles. 

bull-ealf  (bul'kiif),  s.  f<  bum  +  ealf:  =  D.  bul. 
katf=  Icel.  lx>l«-l,-alfr.]  1.  A  male  calf.— 2. 
A  stupid  fellow.  Shak. 

bullcomber  (bul'ko'mer),  n.    A  name  of  the 

common  English  beetle,  Searaba-ux  tuphfrux,  or 
Tuphavx  eutgarix,  and  other  species  of  the  fam- 
ily Searabaidir. 

buil-dance  (bUl'dans),  w.  yaul..  a  dance  per- 
formed bv  men  only. 

bulldog  (bnl'dog),  N.  [<  butn  +  ting ;  hence  F. 
bnulettixittt;  Kuss.  buUaoqu,  Hind.  tjnlflaiik-kuttti 
(lutta,  dog).  Cf.  eqniv'.  D.  bulhomt  (Aowrf  =  E. 
htiHHit),  L(L  liullenhitrr  =  (I.  bultru)«i**t  r  = 
Dan.  'bulhidcr,  lit.  •  lyull-biter.'l  1.  A  variety 
of  dog  of  comparatively  email  size,  but  very 
strong  and  muscular,  with  a  large  head,  broad 
iiinz/le.  short  hair,  tuiicriiig  smooth  tail,  and 
remarkable  courage  and  ferrndty.  Dogs  of 
Ibis  kind  wen-  fonuerlv  much  used  in  buli- 
baiting,  whence  the  inline.— 2*.  A  bailiff. 

I  sent  for  a  couple  of  U{f  ./,.  r«.  and  nm-sted  him. 

/aiV»fcir.  ljive  and  a  Bollle.  liL  !. 

3.  The  assistant  or  servant  who  attends  the 
proctor  of  an  English  university  when  on  duly. 


1:  see  ixi/nl.]  Swollei 
J»»«»,  Sad  Shephenl,  i.  1!. 
bnllen  (bul'en),  ».    [Origin 'unknown.] 
awn  or  chaff  from  hemp  or  flax.    [  Prov. 
bullen-bullen  (bul'en-bfil'en),  n. 
reduplication;  cf.  bulbul.]   The  native 
the  Australian  lyre-bird,  Menura  tuptrba. 
buHengeri.  ».    A  variant  of  bnlinger. 
bunen-nill  (bul'en-nal),  n.  A 
nail  with  a  short  shank,  tinned  i 
used  chiefly  bv  upholsterers. 
Duller  (bul'cr)'.  r.  i.    [E.  dial. :  sec  , 
rfcr.]    To  roar.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
bulleacenoe  (bu-les'ens),  i».  [<  L.  6«7(«w«i(f-)*, 
iipr.  of  butteserre,  begin  to  bubble,  <  bullire,  bub- 
ble: see  tVi/S.]    In  tW.,  a  bullate  condition. 
See  bullate,  1. 

bullet  (bul'et),  it.  [<  F.  boulet,  a  cannon-ball, 
dim.  of  OF.  Ixnde,  a  ball,  >  E.  Itovf-,  of  which 
bullet  is  thus  practically  a  diminutive:  see 
<Wr-\]    It.  A  small  ball. 

When  one  doth  die  another  It  elected  by  the  lireat  Ma*, 
ter  and  hu  KulgliU.  who  give  t 
the  Veneliana 

Specifically  — 2. 
intended  to  bedii 
monly  limited  to 
arms,    lluuet*  were 
fonuerlv  always  sidieri 
nil  In  form,  but  many 
change*  have  lieen  made 
In  them  In  lioth  sliape 
ami  structun...  The  lml 
h-t   usisl   lor  rifle*  of 
recent  construction  la 
elongated  ami  conical, 
or  rather  <igival,  at  the 
njiex,  somewhat  like  half 


projei'tiles  for  small 


an  egg  drawn  out,  with  a  hollow 


at  the  hase,  Into  which  a  ping  of  wood  or  clay  is  inserted, 
an.)  with  small  cubi  (cannelure*)  in  the  metal  outside, 
which  lirv  DIU-il  Willi  beeswax  to  lulTicate  the  liarrel 
while  the  bullet  U  passing  through  it  Whin  the  gun  l» 
tied  the  plug  is  driven  forward  to  tin  head  of  the  cavity. 

r.  .reing  the  Iavso  of  the  Indict  outuiilit  till  tin-  kail  i  

pletely  fills  the  grooves  ill  the  titled  barr*l.  Tin.  plug  Is 
..(tell  omitted,  the  lias.'  of  the  bullet  Ik  itlg  L.lved  into  the 
gTiK.ves  by  the  rxptllliive  fun-e  ol  the  |*o*ilrr. 

3.  In  her.,  a  roundel  sable  (that  is.  a  black 
circle),  supposed  to  represent  a  eannoit-ball. — 


n 


Dumdum  bullet. 

n-ilili-  fcift  cor.  :  iiatne.t 
nksati'iileiiita.  -Every 
'"  ".-Naked  bullet 


•  hHlh 


..lu  II  . 


Bullet-compaiweJi 

a  half-co« eredbullci 

frotn  ilieDuiuduuiamu  Il.on- 

bullet  has  1U  billet,   s. . 

(iilifi/.).  ail  elutlgste.l  tipiJiM-ll). 
or  emtmlnrv-J  iinirxli.ig  It.  s 
piitcbnl  hull.  I  tonnerlv  uw.l, 

bullet-bag  i biil'et-bug i. 

fur  holding  bullets,  fonuerlv  eurried  nttm-hed 
to:i  bandoleer  or  baldric.  M  hentlie  Isablrh-  wainot 
v. -,*n,  the  bullet  l»g  was  attached  to  the  girdle,  beside  the 

.      ,.  .1     „  fl  1 

IKrWtltT-ll&fk. 
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bullet-headed 

ballet-headed  (bul'ct-hed'ed),  a.  1.  Round- 
headed. —  2.  Stupid;  doltish. 

ballet-hook  (bul'ct-hiik),  11.  A  tool  for  ex- 
tracting bullets. 

bulletin  (bare-tin),  n.  [F.,  <  It.  tmlUttino,  bat- 
lr  1 1  mo,  dim.  of  bulUtUt,  oollttta,  dim.  of  bulla, 
holla,  a  bull,  edict :  ace  fraW-and  the  ult.  identi- 
cal  bilP*.]  1.  An  authenticated  official  report 
concerning  some  public  event,  such  as  military 
oiMTationa,  the  health  of  a  sovereign  or  other 
dist  inguished  personage,  etc.,  issued  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public. 

"  Fal*e  a*  a  bultrtin  "  became  a  proTeth  In  Napoleon  • 
uinr.  '■■in..',''. 

2.  Any  notice  or  public  announcement,  espe- 
cially of  news  recently  received. — 3.  A  name 
given  to  vurioua  periodical  publications  record- 
ing the  proceedings  of  learned  societies, 
bulletin  (bttl'e-tin),  r.  r.  [<  bullttin,  «.]  To 
make  known  by  a  bulletin  publicly  posted. 

It  would  eiclte  no  interest  to  bulletin  ill*  last  alcg*  of 
Jerusalem  In  a  villus*  where,  the  event  wa«  unknown.  It 
the  dale  was  appended. 

6  />.  Wanur,  Hacking  studies,  n.  14i. 

bulletin-board  (bul'o-tin-lwnl),  n.  A  board 
publicly  exposed,  on~  which  to  placard  recent 
news,  notices,  etc. 

ballet- ladle  (bul'et-la'dl),  n.  A  hemispheri- 
cal ladle  for  melting  lead  to  run  bullets. 

ballet- machine  ( bul'et -ma-ahen ' ),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  forming  bullets.   Th«  metal.  In  Hi'  form 

lit  •  cull.  Unit  into  short  N'lwtlM  aa  II  Unwind*,  and  tl>TM 

blank*  are  then  un-ianl  Into  shape  Isrtwrvii  die*, 
ballet-mold  (biil'et-mold),  N.    A  molil  for  east- 
ing Imlll'tH. 

ballet-probe  (hulVt-proh),  11.  A  probe  used  in 
exploring  for  bullets  In  wounds. 

bullet-proof  (biil'et-prOf),  a.  Capable  of  re- 
sisting the  impact  of  a  bullet. 

bulletrie  (mil  c-tri),  *.    Hoe  bully-tret. 

bullet-screw  •  Fml'ct-akrS),  a.  A  screw  at  the 
end  of  a  ramrod,  which  can  be  forced  into  a 
bullet  in  order  to  draw  it  from  a  gun-barrel. 

bullet-shell  (bud'etnthel),  N.  An  explosive  bul- 
let for  small  arms. 

bullet- tree,  m.  Bee  hrJte  tree. 

bullet-wood  (bi'il'et-wud),  n.  A  very  strong, 
elose-gniinod,  dark -brown  wood  of  India,  from 
a  species  of  Ifisiwiju,    Sec  bullu-trir. 

bull-facet  (bul'tits),  n.  A  Uireatening  face  or 
appearance. 

IVrmr  hither  to  fria-hl  maid*  will)  th)  butt/artt: 
To  threaten  gvntlcwoMiicii ' 

r'Mfhfr,  YVIIdgrsiac  I'haae,  Iv.  2. 

ball-faced  (bul'faat),  a.  Having  n  large  coarse 
face:  as,  "bull-facnl  Jonas,"  l>ru<ten,  Abs.  and 
A. Lit.,  i.  581. 

bull-feast  (bal'feat),  a.    Same  as  bull-fight. 

bull-fight  (borfit),  n.  A  combat  lietweeumen 
and  a  bull  or  bulls:  a  popular  amusement 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  a  Imnc- 
nisn.  called  a  tvetadvr  or  iiirairW,  attack*  a  bull  in  a 
cliwed  arena,  Imlaliilg  Mm,  I'Ul  avoiding  ItU  attack. 
Attrr  the  luilt  baa  becu  tormented  a  lonu  time  the  horac- 
man  leave*  bun,  and  is-nsHi*  on  foot,  called  rbij/a  and 
aaituVrtoVm*,  attack  film  awl  plniiire  tlarta  Into  him. 
Kni.il  I »  the  apart  i<  ended  with  Ibc  ili'ath  <>l  Umi  bull  by 
tbi*  »wnnl  of  a  Matador. 

bull  fighter  (biilTi'ter),  n.  One  who  fights 
bulls;  a  human  combatant  in  a  bull-fight. 

bullfinch1  (bul'finch).  n.  [Appar.  <  rWfl  as  used 
in  eomp.  (as  if  in  allusion  to  the  thick  rounded 
bill)  +  finch.  Cf.  equiv.  burkfiiich.']  A  very 
common  oscine  passerine  bird  of  Europe,  Vgr- 
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rhuln  rulaari*;  a  kind  of  finch  of  the  famllv 
fYinailtitlir,  with  a  very  short,  stout,  turgid  bill, 
which,  like  the  crown,  is  black,  and  a  body  blu- 
ish above,  -ad,  in  the  male,  tile-red  below :  a 
favorite  cage-bird,  easily  taught  to  slug  n  va- 
riety of  notes.  The  name  L*  extended1  In  other  species 
of  the  ■ami'  irrlitu,  and  also  to  those  of  some  related  gen- 
era. -  BuUQncn  taJULCwT,  one  of  the  HintiH  or  thick-billed 
tanagrr*  of  the  Mai  awMSSi  and  olhcra  of  like  charac- 
Icr.—  Pine  bullfinch,  the  pine  grosbeak,  Pimeota  run- 
tUntxir.    See  oruMhrak. 

bullfinch'''  '(buTftnch),  a.  [A  corruption  of 
buU-fenee,  a  fence  for  confining  bulls,  <,  bull*  + 
/race.]  In  England,  a  strong  fence,  or  a  hedge 
allowed  to  grow  high  enough  to  impede  hunt' 
ers,  anil  much  used  as  a  test  of  skill  in  steeple- 
chasing. 

bullfiah  (hal'flsh),  n.  A  name  of  the  great  seal, 

PhotO  barbnta,  or  F.rignathu*  barbatut. 

bullflst  (bul'Ast),  «.  [Alao  written  butlfrutt, 
bultfirv;  <  tW'l  +  fist11,  dial. /riff,  /oi»f,  a  puff- 
ball,  lit.  a  breaking  of  wind:  *ee*,r*>fa,  /m'stL 
The  German  name  bofitt  (>  B»ri*ta)  and  the 
generic  name  Lycnfirrtion  arc  of  similar  aigni- 
ficatinn.]    A  puffball.    See  Luaf/urilon. 

bullfly  (boJ'fli),  a.  An  insect,  the  gadfly,  so 
named  from  its  tormenting  cattle.  See  iputfiy. 
Also  called  bullbce. 

bullfrog  (bftl'frog),  n.  _  The  Itana  eatttbiana, 
a  North  American  species  of  frog,  from  8  to  19 
i  iiciies  long,  including  the  legs,  of  a  dusky  brown 


bullfrog  ;Ajm  m(mIm«  , 

or  olive  color  marked  with  darker.  These  fructlfr* 
chiefly  In  Blagnant  water,  and  utter  a  loud  eroakuia  aonud 
lawwllal  -ic  iM-tlowtiis  of  alnill,  whence  the  name, 
bull-fronted  (tml'frun'ted),  o.  Having  a  front 
or  forehead  like  a  bull. 


A  t-turdy  nian  ln<  l.H>k«sl  to  fi  ll  an  ox, 
Bvll/rvntnt,  ruddy. 


Beat 


tluiifViM.il    />»,An.'rf  I  »...'., 'i  , 


bull-fronts  (bAl'frunts),  a.  pi.  [E.  dial.,  also 
called  bull-fun. •>.]  Tufts  of  coarse  grass,  Aira 
rtfftptloMt,  BrorXttt. 

bullhead  (bnl'hod),  a.  [<  ME.  bulbftlt,  name 
of  a  fish  (Ii. cn/rito).  <  but,  hull1,  +  IcaV,  head.] 
1.  The  popular  name  of  certain  fishes.  , i„ 
hnchmd :  |1)  trrirnufen  ;fn)mor  a  Hall  about  4  Incbea  Ions*, 
with  bead  very  Lame  and  broader  than  the  body.  Often 
alao  called  milltrt  tliumt.  Alao  locally  applied  ill  the 
foiled  .state*  to  allied  apeck*  of  the  itelnia  frani'tra. 
(21  AnoMw  catapAraciur.  called  the  ncined  tmllntaJ.  <fr)  In 
the  Culled  rilatea,  a  cuffed d  lUb,  a*  Cof'u*  irnrnfnivl ■'<-»■ 
or  C  ir/oifrer «M;iV«o*if#.  better  known  aa  aru/oim.  ( Local.  I 
<<-)  In  America,  a  ipedea  of  A  miunu,  alao  called  Iwmnl 
pout.  See  enttttm.  fof)  A  irobluld  flab.  Etmtrit  onlo'oiVef. 
with  a  IuumI  head,  larve  acalea  In  3©  40  rowa,  and  a  black, 
lali-brown  color.  It  U  rimimon  In  the  riven  and  lake*  uf 
New  Zealand,  (e)  A  n*)i  of  the  family  BntmrAidcr,  other- 
wise called  bfennv  liullhnvt.    Sirxitruon,  1M'. 

S.  A  tadpole.  IProv.  Eng.]— 3.  A  small 
water-insect  of  u  black  color. —  4.  The  golden 
plover,  Ckaradritutfulru*. —  5.  A  stupid  fellow; 
a  lubber.  Jithmmn. 
bull-head  (bid'hed;,  a.  Same  as  bull-hratictl. 
—  Bull-head  ax  See  ari.-  Ban-head  whiting.  I 
aebenold  Clih,  IfeoliWrruj  aibvmtu ;  the  auutlicni  kniu- 
Ibll.   |  ll.'i  ii.;i  I 

bull-headed  (bi'il'hed'edXn.  1.  Having  ahead 
like  that  of  a  bull.  Hence— S.  Olsstinate; 
blunderingly  aggressive;  stupid. 

bullhoof  (b'ul'haf),  a.    A  name  given  In  Ja- 

Iliail'U  to  It  'ji.'i'ii'N  r.f  ]i:i"»i"!l-ll'i«i  r.  f"rl.,«l.l/oril 

Murm-ttjo,  with  handsomo  scarlet  Dowers,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.  It  is  also  applied,  as 
in  Honduras,  to  some  species  of  bullv-tree. 
bullhUBB  (bul'hus),  n.  [<  fcaWl  +  dial.  Aim*, 
the  dogfish.]  A  local  English  name  of  the 
dogfish.  Sryllium  catulit*. 

bullid  (bul'id),  n.   A  gastropod  of  the  family 

BuBUm. 

Bullida  (bul'i-de),  a.  f,t.  [NL.,  <  Bulla  + 
-ir/<r .]  A  family  of  tectilirnnchiale  gastro|>ods, 
typified  by  the'  BRIM  liutla,  which  has  U-en 
ailojited  wilh  widely  differing  boundaries,  mi 
Hi  Ihe  old  an!  hum  II  wa»  urs-d  for  Most  of  I  In  T<rt>timn- 
tkutta.  |li)lly  lat,  riiuthor*  il  tins  In,  n  ini  |no-l>  iv-trbted. 
ami  !■  now  mmllv  tiuiited  to  7*rer,lir«ln<-Aor'il  Willi  all  lie 

volnte  ovate  >h<il  and  a  llniraal  riblssi  with  nimirrona 
rowa  of  teeth,  each  row  having  a  central  tooth  and  nuiuer- 


bollion 

<HU  nearly  Uniform  Lateral  teeth.   The  apeeiea  are  I 
frequenting  aaixty  or  muddy  bottom*  near  the  als-rT. 
toini  tliiMia  gnlnji  Infer  brackiah  water.  The  »hell  It 
*|Mitt«*l.    Alao  written  lluttmdm.    See  cut  under  liujln 

bulliform  (bul'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  bulla,  a  bubble, 
etc.,  +  forma,  shape.]  1.  Kcsembling  a  blister. 

The  (mi'Ji/urra  or  hyifroacopic  erlla  of  graaaea  a  nil  arday*. 

Auur.  J«ur.  Jat,  .uTaer..  XXXII.  SI 
2.  Having  the  form  characteristic  of  the  genus 
liulla,  or  of  gastropods  of  the  family  llullitla. 
bulllmongt,  bullimungt,  »■    [Also  buMmo*}, 
iMillimoug ;  origin  uncertain.]    A  mixture  of 
oats,  tie os,  and  vetches.    Turner  ;  Groar. 
bullimony  (bul'l-nKVnl),  a.   Same  as  bulUmnw) 
bulling  j  liul'ing),  n.   [Appar.  verbal  n.  of  bulP. 
r.,  1,  throw  up,  toss.]   A  method  of  detaching 
loosened  masses  of  rock  from  their  bed  by  ex- 
ploding gunpowder  which  has  been  poured  into 
the  fissures. 

bulling-Bhovel  (bfd'ing-shov'l),  a.  In  mrlal.. 
a  peculiar  form  of  shovel  used  in  ore-dressing. 
It  is  of  triangular  form,  with  a  sharp  point. 
See  rrin  and  ranniat/^iAorr/.  [Eng.] 
bullion1  (bul'von),  a.  [Earlv  mod.  E.  also  boll- 
yon,  <  late  ME.  bolioH,  earlier  prob.  'button, 
'bullion  (AF.  huMour,  itoillon,  a  mint,  Ml-  AL. 
bullio(n-),  bulliona,  on  ingot  of  gold  or  silver), 
for  'biiiou,  •billion,  <  AK.  bilhm,  OF.  htVtm. 
mod.  F.  bUlon  (=  Pr.  6i7lo  a  8p.  rrHoa  =  t'g- 
bilhSo  =  It.  bigtionr;  ML.  billio(n-),  prop.  *'«'- 
lo(n-) :  all  prob.  <  OF.),  a  cast  lump  or  ingot  of 
metal,  a  place  where  metal  is  cast  or  coined,  a 
mint,  also  base  or  short-weight  coin  taken  to 
be  re  melted,  hence  esp.  base  coin  or  the  alloy, 
cop|>er  and  silver,  or  copper  alone,  of  which 
they  wen-  made:  lit.  ft  block,  stick,  or  log  u  f 
billon,  a  twig  or  shoot  of  a  full  year's  growth — 
Cotgruvo),  aug.  (or  dim.)  of  ftt?/c,'a  log,  stick: 
see  billet-,  billot.  The  form  *l»il;n  or  'billion 
is  not  found  in  ME.  (bitlon,  aa  used  in  E.,  is  from 
mod.  V.  billon:  see  billon);  the  altered  form 
'bullion  is  reflected  in  the  AF.  bullionr,  ML 
AL.  bulliona,  bullio(n-).  The  same  change  of 
vowel  occurs  reversely  in  ML.  AL.  bilJa  (ME 
Mb,  E.  KU>)  for  bulla  (ME.  bnlle,  E.  bnIP),  a 
writing,  a  brief,  etc.;  but  the  alteration  in 
quest  ion  whs  prob.  duo  to  association  wilhtiK. 
Imuilbm,  ML.  bullnt(n-),  a  boiling,  OF.  bouilhr. 
Imultr,  L.  bulliri,  lsiil,  bubble,  wilh  r«'f.  to  the 
molten  metal.  Sih<  bullion-.]  1.  Hold  or  silver 
in  the  mass;  gold  or  silver  smelted  und  not  per- 
fectly refined,  or  refined  but  in  liars,  ingot •,  or 
any  uncoined  form,  us  plate. 

And  that  tliey  may  Is-  In  our  aayde  landui  ami  lordihlpfiyft 
far  too  bye  and  gader,  lade  and  fn-ilh  and  car}  away  nr 
doo  feilaie  caryrsl  away  and  conueltsl  infei  tin- aayrlc  king- 
dom uf  England  ...  all  anche  ware*,  i^sslla  and  laar- 
ehaundlaea  .  .  .  exeep  Wimi.  Iiames,  tsiwes,  alowea,  af- 
tlllary.  no. I  oilier  thiluril  which  la  fisrtaalen,  lialub  lisraU* 
of  werre,  and  none  but  auch  harney*  ainl  wt  jsm  a*  UVy 
■hall  brini:e  wyUi  them. 

.ln,<J,f>  ChnmifU.  1.'«2(esL  1S11VP  SSL 

Their  trulo  bring,  by  the  *ainc  VI.  Iiemy  that  Ihe  Pope 
Use*,  to  extract  beapa  of  grdd  and  Hlier  out  ul  the  druwle 
Kuttim  uf  the  Peoples  alnnra. 

Afifron,  Kefomiatloo  in  Eng.,  It 

A  paper  enrrency  U  employed,  when  there  b  no  &*i/Jm» 
In  tile  vault*.  AWravw,  Iliac,  p. 

2.  rncurrent  coin;  coin  received  only  at  its 
metallic  value. 

And  thine  |wnrd*1  which  Kid  a  strict  donna  did  dualtov. 

Ami  damn  for  6407*011,  go  for  current  now. 

Syitatrr,  tr.  of  tin  Rartaa.  uabykn. 

Foreign  coin  hath  no  value  acre  for  ita  atamp.  and  our 
coin  U  bullion  In  foreign  dominion*. 

l/utkt,  Further  t  onaldrratkina.  efe-. 

3t.  Figuratively,  gold,  as  a  sordid  thing:  mere 

wenlth;  liiunimon. 

Farewell.  m>  tnillkm  irodft.  whose  auv'relgn  hsifc* 
Ho  i.ficti  ciiich  d  me  with  their  gubh-n  huuka: 
do.  aeck  another  slave  ;  ye  all  111114  go; 
I  can  not  serve,  my  thai  and  Iralfatl 

yuartr..  r.mlilenia,  IL  U 

4t.  A  mint  or  assay-office.  Blount.  Base  bul- 
lion, pljt-lead  cintainliiff  *ilvcr,  ami  usually  abo  geia, 
which  are  separate, I  from  the  liaaer  metal  by  nflainc 
•  .  oil  Mi  rait  mining  rcgliiB.) 

bullion (bul'yon).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  buttuon 
(Skelton)  (not  found  in  ME.).  <  OF.  iWi/losl.a 
bubble,  n  stud,  n  large-headed  nail,  a  puff  in  a 
garment  (mod.  F.  bouillon,  a  bubble,  a  pull  in 
a  garment,  11  bull's-eve  in  glass-makins;). 
u  vuriant  of  boullon,  boulon,  a  large-hei 
a  stud,  bolt,  pin,  arrow,  mod.  F.  boulon,  a  Mt 
pin  (=  Sp.  mBMi  a  brass-headed  nail,  a  kiw 
of  ear-ring,  a  shoot  of  a  plant),  <  ML.  imHwit*-^ 
Bt0&  'bnlto(u-),  a  bubble,  aug.  of  L.  bulla.  % 
lull. Me,  n  stud,  a  boss,  >  OF.  Itoulr,  a  bubble,  a 
Imll,  mod.  F.  boulr  (>  E.  luorP,  n  round  twV.i: 
boniltonl  being  thus  a  different  wopl  fnnfc 
though  confused  with,  bouillon'-,  boillon.  fcorflriw, 
bollon,  a  boiling,  a  measure  of  salt,  broth,  soup, 


Google 


bullion 

mod.  F.  bttutllon  (see  bouillon)  =  It.  boglionr, 
broth  (Florin),  <  ML.  bullioOi-),  a  measure  of 
salt  (see  bullion3),  lit.  a  bubbling,  a  boiling,  < 
L.  bullire  (>  OF.  ftuufir,  boullir,  bttuillir,  mod. 
K.  bouillir  =  It.  botlire),  bubble,  boil,  <  fru/M,  a 
bubble:  see  An/fa,  6«7f2,  tn/P,  6oii2.  Of.  d»7- 
/<o«i.]  It.  A  boss:  a  stud;  a  showy  metallic 
ornament  either  of  gold  or  in  Imitation  of  gold, 
ax  a  button,  stud,  hook,  clasp,  buckle,  and  the 
like. 

The  rU»|M  mi  J  fnif/jmiu  w.Tt:  worth  a  thoiaand  pound. 

Station,  tiarland  of  Laurel. 

S.  A  fringe  of  thick  twisted  cords,  such  aa  will 
hang  heavily.  Bullion  roualatliut  of  «ilk  enrda  covered 
with  fine  ttold  or  silver  thread  U  much  uard  for  ejiaulet*. 
Al»i  called  tmUunt-frin^f. 

3.  In  gla**-making,  that  part  of  the  spheroidal 
mass  of  glass  wliTc>i  has  born  attached  to  the 
pontil.  after  1  i r»«  blown  ami  whilu  undergoing 
the  process  of  flattening  into  a  sheet.  When 
the  tube  is  detached,  it  is  called  the  bulCa-tye 
(which  sec). 
Bullion^,  n.  [<  OF.  bouillon,  <  ML.  &i<Hi«>( «•),  a 
measure  of  suit,  lit.  a  boiling:  see  bullion'^.]  A 
measure  of  capacity  (of  salt).  Ikteitit,  Supp. 
Enij.  I  i  loss. 

bnlhon-bar  I  bul'von-bar),  n.  [<  bullion-,  ;i,  + 
/wrl.J  The  bar  uikiii  which  the  spheroidal  mass 
of  glass  is  pressed  from  time  to  t  ime  .luring  the 
process  of  blowing, 
bullioner  (bul'von-or),  n.  [<  bullion*  +  ^-rl.J 
A  dealer  in  bullion. 

Melted  down  hy  the  U.Uu.w,.. 

Itirr  l',iu.,«n«,  Coin  Mid  i/nlaagx,  |i.  W  (i«pI  MS  I. 

bullion-fringe  (bul'you-frinj),  a.  Hame  as  W- 
Ho*-.  L'. 

bullionism  (bill 'yon -km),  ».  [<  bullion-  + 
-ixm.  ]  The  system  or  doctrine  of  those  who 
advocate  an  exclusively  metallic  eiirrener,  or 
a  metallic  currency  combined  with  a  convert- 
ible paper  currency. 
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bullock*!  (bul'ok),  r.    A  perversion  of  bullu1. 
To  buttock  Mid  domineer  over  me.  Fuote. 

bullock's-eye  (bt'il'oks-i).  n.  [Cf.  Aa/TV-cyc.] 
1.  A  small  thick  glass  or  skylight  in  a  cover- 
ing or  roof.  Also  called  bulnhege. —  2.  The 
houseleek.  .V«ny»crr»rwi«  terUirum. 

bullock's-heart  (bul'oks-h&rt),  a.  The  East 
Indian  name  for  the  custard-apple,  Anona  rt- 
ticulata, 

bullock -shell  (bid'ok-shel),  it.  A  kind  of  small 
thick  pearl-oyster,  of  the  genus  MiUagriua,  in- 
habiting tropical  America. 

bulloot(bu-lot').  ».  [Hind.  Ullul,  balut  = 
ballut,  an  acorn,  an  oak,  <  Ar.  hatlut,  an  oak.l 
In  com.,  the  name  givun  to  a  kind  of  acorn  used 
in  India  aa  a  medicine. 

bullosa  (bul'os),  a.    Same  aa  bulloia. 

bullous  (bul'us),  a.  [<  L.  bulla,  a  bubble,  boas, 
knob  isce  bulla),  +  -on*.]  Exhibiting  or  of  the 
nature  of  bulla?,  blebs,  or  blisters;  bullate; 
bulbous.    See  bulla,  4. 

bullpout  (b£il' pout),  tt.  A  siluroid  fish,  espe- 
cially tniiiiru.'*  urbulosu*,  of  the  eastern  and 
middle  United  States:  more  widely  known  as 
calfinh.  Also  called  honed  }*>ul  and  bullhead. 
See  cut  under  ti»»Nf. 

bull-pump  (  bul'pump),  w.  A  Binglo  or  direct- 
acting  pumping  engine  in  which  the  piston- 
rod  is  attached  directly  to  the  pumping-rod, 
the  weight  of  the  rods  being  the  motive  'force 
on  the  down -stroke. 

bull-ring  (burring),  it.  An  arena  or  amplii- 
theaterfor  hult-fights. 

Kvery  town  iu  Spain  of  Miy  aire  hu  a  lartse  butt-row, 
The  Oiv'un/,  X  AVII.  ... 

bull-roarer  (btil'ror'cr).  ».  Along,  thin,  nar- 
row pii-ee  of  wood,  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
string,  by  moans  of  which  it  is  whirled  rapidly 
in  the  air,  causing  by  its  revolution  a  deep 
sullen  roar:  a  favorite  toy  with  children.  Also 
called  tumluH. 


bully 


■hum*  uf  icUm  cut  fruai  It. 
in  lead-aaali 


RuHa-cyea  were  formerly  ttied 
manufacture  of  cmwti  ulaaa 
baa  itiuch  dfcllhisl, 
litiUaliotm  *jt  IjuII'h- 
cjra  are  mad«  for 
bicturL'H|Ue  effecta 
in  whslow-g 
Se»  frn/fuin'i.  a. 

9.  A  planocon- 
vex lens  in  a  mi- 
croscope, which 
serves  as  an  il- 
luminator tocon- 
ceutrate  rays  of 
light  upon"  an 
opviue  micro- 
acoplo  object. — 

10.  A  small  and 
thick  old-fash- 


Dulr*«ye  of  i,  Mh:K*cef>e. 


W.  /•».//•,*.  Jum.  IV, 


All  ud 


Itet(buryon-ist),  «.  [<) 
vtH-ate  of  or  a  believer  in 


Y.iur  partv  iv|.n.!i»t.  j  him  Iwraiwi'  he  l«  Jolmsl  to  M- 
(•  .„..«  ami  .tiK  ltnumift  r«.        W  I'kiUift,  .luiie  IS.  1S75. 

bullion-point  (bul'von-point),  ».  [<  6i<Hi«>w*. 
a,  +  fmmt.  ]  The  thick  portion  at  the  center 
of  a  disk  of  crown-glass.    A'.  //.  Kniijhl. 

bullirag.  v.  t.    See  bulluraff. 

bulli*h>  (bnl'ish),  a.  (<  buin,  4,  +  -MK]  In 
the  ntuch  errhani)c,  somewhat  buoyant ;  advanc- 
ing or  tending  to  advance  in  price,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  the  bulls:  as,  a  bullish 
market. 

bullish-  (bul'ish),  a.  [<  bull*  +  -m*i.]  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  bull  or  blunder. 
[Hare.] 

A  InuUileaa  satire  lx  aa  Improper  aa  n  toothed  aleek- 
■  Uiae.  uid  ns  bultuk,   Miltoti,  on  ISif.  i>f  llumli.  Keiminnt. 

bullist  (bul'ist ),  it.    [<  butP  +  -wf.j    A  writer 

of  papal  bulls.    Harmar.  [Hare.] 
builitiont  (bu-lish'on).  n.    [<  L.  as  if  'bulli- 

tio{n-),  <  bullire,  pri.  bullitut,  boil :  see  boiP.] 

The  act  or  state  of  boiling:  ebullition,  ftacoti. 
bulljub  (bul'jub),  n.   A  Ash,  the  tnillerVtbumb. 

[Derbyshire,  Eng.] 
bullknob(bul'nob),  it.  Same  as  bulljub.  [Derby- 

tdiire,  Eng.] 
bull-neck  (bul'nek),  n.  A  thick  neck  like  that 

of  a  bull. 

bull-necked  (bul'nekt),  a.    Having  a  neck  like 

that  of  a  bull, 
bull-net  (bul'net),  m.     A  large  hoop-shaped 

fish-net. 

bullnoae  (bul'noz),  n.  An  overgrown  hard  clam 
or  quahaug,  Merccnarta,  too  coarse  for  use. 
[Chesapeake  Bay.] 

bnllnnt  (bttl'nut),  n.  A  species  of  hickory,  Ca- 
rta tomrntooa,  of  the  southern  United  States. 

bullock1  (biil' ok),  n.  [<  ME.  ImlloL;  <  AS.  bul- 
laca  (rare),  a  bullock,  dim.  of  an  assumed 
'bulla,  which  is  not  found:  see  bulfl.  Cf.  lr. 
bolog,  a  heifer,  a  bullock.]  1.  Literally,  a 
young  or  small  bull,  but  generally  used  of  an 
ox  or  castrated  bull ;  a  full-grown  steer. 

Take  thy  father  *  young  bultt>ckt  rven 
toek  ut  anTen  year*  nld, 

r2.  [In  derisive  allusion  to  bull-.] 
or  brief. 


The  tmU-raurr  1*  a  tny  fnnl 
The  ancient  tlrceaa  cmnloyerl 
"T  -wf.J    a  |iri'cUely«iinilartiiy,ili«CTih 
piecv  of  wissl,  to  w  hleh  a  ntri. 
myntortea  it  U  alilrtrd  ronnit 


lllnr  t"  in'ii-t  chUdri'ii.  .  .  . 
tt  rn-mr  uf  th»'lr  narreil  rite* 
si  hy  hUbirtaiu  a»  '  a  little 
qf  »a»  Imu-iihI,  ami  in  the 
uiako  a  rwtiiiK  imN- 


tcrlea.  it  i>  found  In  %,« 
land,  aud  in  Africa  to  t 


m.  a. 


A  pajial  bull 


The  iiuff-rwiivrUto  Imi  found  In  alnwwt  every  country 
in  the  wi*rtd.  and  anwinit  the  nK*t  prtmiurc  i*-«i|ile*.  .  .  . 
And  aa  mi  initninii  nt  einphiycit  In  rcHnloua  rlts-*  or  niy»» 
w  Meikro,  In  Ausirallu.  In  New  Z<  a- 
thU  itav, 

.11/  tSt  Ytar  Hnuutl.  June.  1SSS, 
bull-rope  (bftl'rop),  n.  S'aut.,  a  rope  rove 
through  a  liuirsn-yo  on  the  forward  shroud  of 
the  lower  ringing,  to  secure  the  i 
of  a  topgallant-  or  royal-yard  \ 
from  aloft. 

bnll-rnsht,  n.    An  old  siielliug  of  bulrtuh. 

bulls  l.biilu),  ii.  pi.  [Perhaps  a  use  of  />«//>.] 
A  nnme  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  fish  Scr- 
rvtnw*  ciibrilla. 

bulls-and-C0W8  (bulz'and-koux').  »•  /''•  An 
English  name  of  the  plant  wake-robin  or 
cuckoo-pint,  Jram  maeulattim,  with  reference 
to  the  purple  and  the  pale  spadieeg.  Also 
called  lordtt-and.tadiei),  for  the  same  reason. 
See  cuts  under  Arareie  and  Arum. 

bull-S*gg'  (bfil'seg).  n.  [<  buin  +  ngg,  *eg?.] 
A  castrated  bull.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

bull-segg'J  (btil'seg),  it.  [Said  to  lie  a  corrup- 
tion ofjw»»/-«r»/«ir.j  The  reed-mace,  Typha 
la  li  folia. 

bull'8-eye  (bulz'i).  n.  1.  .V««f.:  (a)  An  oval 
wooden  block  without  a  sheave,  but  with  a 
groove  around  it  for  the  band 
and  a  hole  in  the  center  through 
which  a  small  stay  or  rope  mav 
1  be  rove.  (6)  A  perforated  ball 
Be  ]  on  the  jaw-rope  of  a  guff.  — 2. 
* '  ™  f  A  small  obacure  cloud,  ruddy  in 
the  middle,  supposed  to  portend 
a  hurricane  or  storm. — 3.  The 
hurricane  or  storm  itself. — 4.  In 
areh.,  anv  circular  opening  for 
liirht  or  air;  a  bullnck\s-cvc. —  5.  In  aslron., 
Aldeliaran,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
eye  of  Taurus,  or  the  Bull.  See  cut  under  /im- 
rua. — 6.  A  round  piece  of  thick  glass,  convex 
on  one  side,  inserted  into  a  deck,  port,  seuttle- 
halch.  or  skylight-cover  of  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  light. — 7.  A  small  lan- 
tern with  a  convex  lens  placed  in  one  side  to 
concentrate  the  light. 


11.  In  tirrArry 
and  tru  it  it  cry:  (a) 
The  central  or 
innermost  divi- 
sion of  a  target, 
usually  round  and  of  a  different  color  from  the 
rest.    See  target. 

line  or  t»o  briim,  who  have  »lii.|  lino  the  vr  ry  centre 
aud  tniti's-rve  of  the  fnahion.  Thntkrmy. 

(b)  A  shot  that  lilts  the  bull's-eye;  the  best 
shut  that  can  be  made. — 12.  A  coarse  sweet- 
meat ;  a  colored  or  striped  ball  of  candy. 

The  Mack  Warded  »>•»  kiiut  round  » ere  proninliiu  them 
ris-k  nnd  btilf  t  eyr*.  if  tlH-y  nould  only  »it  null  like  "  to'de 
iiiahLi."  A'oi  /•(.  v,  T»<i  Y<«ra  Ago.  xv. 

Even  the hxdtt  e\f  and  «ui(rcrtirca»l  for  the  children  are 
not  unpermitted,  If  they  art-  honc*lly  niuilc  mid  wiirrante^l 
not  to  1st  poiwinoiia  t'r.Aul',  >ki'tc|i*-«.  i>  "^"Kl, 

13.  A  local  English  name  of  the  dunlin.  IVimja 
alpina.    BunUlna  bull's-wa,  •  »«»  tlilmhle  u»cd  In 
the  fi.it -mir-  uf  a  sail.    Mum-  aa  {iron*, 
bull's-feathert  (bulr/fcTIt'er),  n.  Ahorn.-To 
bestow  the  bull's  faathar,  to  make  a  enfknid. 

Three  crooked  h. trtii,.  smartly  top  kntttt<tl  »llh  rilmrnfa; 
which  Mnu  the  lndliV  wrar.  m  to  Intimate  that  they 
mat  very  protublv  aih>iu.  aft  Well  aa  t+*t,m:  fAe  trutl't 
(rathrr.  ItiehanUm,  (  larl»«a  llarlotie,  V.  »i. 

bull's-foot  (bulz'fut),  n.    Same  as  eolt's-foot. 

bull's-mouth  (buli'mouth),  n.  The  trade-name 
for  a  species  of  helmet-shell,  fa-ww  rwfa,  from 
which  some  kinds  of  cameos  an-  cut, 

bull-snake  (bul'snak),  w.  A  popular  name  in 
the  United  States  for  a  sert>ent  of  the  genua 
Pitt/aphis,  or  pine-snake,  which  sometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  ti  feet,  and  makes  a  loud  hiss- 
ing uoise  when  disturbed,  but  is  of  mild  dis- 
position and  not  poisonous. 

buU'frnOMtfaulz'nox),  In  rwrp.,  an  obtuse  an- 
gle formed  by  the  junction  of  twoplanesurfaee*. 

bull-spink  (bul'spingk),  a.  The  chafllticli. 
[North.  Eng.] 

bull-stag  (bitl' stag),  a.    A  castrated  bull. 

bull-stang  (bul'stang),  it.  A  dragonfly.  [Prov. 

bulf-terrier  (b«il'ter'i-er).  «.  A  cross-breed 
lietween  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier,  exhibit- 
ing the  courage  and  fierceness  of  the  one  with 
the  activity  of  the  other. 

bull-trout "(bul'trottt),  it.  A  name  loosely  ap- 
plied to  certain  varieties  of  different  species  of 
the  genus  Jki/iwo,  as  of  8.  »alar,  8.  trutta,  8. 
cambricu*. 

bull-voiced  (bul'voist),  a.  Having  a  loud 
coarse  voice:  as,  "bull-roictd  St,  Humge,"  Car- 
li/lr,  French  Hew,  II.  iv.  2. 

bullweed  (bnl'wed),  ».  Knapweed,  Centaurea 
nii/ra. 


Bulr^ere,  dellal- 


bnll-whack  (bul'hwak'),  n.  A  heavy  whip  t 
in  the  southwestern  United  States.    See  ex- 
tract.   Also  called  bnll-ichip. 

In  Tela*  and  wealeni  Louisiana  the  bull-itkaek  U  a  te-r- 
rthic  whip  with  a  lonp  Mid  very  heavy  huh  ami  a  »hort 
handle.  It  in  used  l.y  droverato  Intimidate  relnu  tory  Mil- 
mal..    Ttie  use  of  this  Weapon  wa.  tl  ritual  application 


I  aend  you  here  a  hulhrk  wlilt  h  I  did  find  amolund  111) 
)mll»,  thin  yon  may  ~-c  how  cloacly  in  time  put  the  forchin 
did  practi«'  about  their  prey     Latimrr.  II.  .17* 

nun:  givcu  la  coauuerix)  tu  the 


He  takes  n  lUihtcd  buU  t-fyr  from  Ihe  dilutable  on 


there. 


1m 


IS 

8.  That  part  of  a  sheet  of  crown-glass  which 
has  iH-en  attached  tothepontil.  It  I. 


of  MUHl.tJe.  "Jfn;r.  ./  Aw/.' Hut.;  Mil  IIS. 

bull-whack  (bul'hwak),  r.  t.  To  lash  with  a 
bull-whack. 

bull- Whacker  (bul'hwak  'er\  «.  One  who  drives 
cattle  with  a  bull-whack.  [Southwestern 
U.  K.l 

bull-Wheel  (bul'hwel).  «.  1.  In  rope-ttrillimj, 
the  wheel  used  fertilising  the  tools.— 2.  In  a 
saw-mill,  a  large  wheel  used  in  drawing  the  logs 
from  the  water  to  the  carriage, 
bull-whip  (bul'hwip),  b.  Same  as  hull-whnrH: 
bullwort  (bul'wert\  a.  1.  The  bishop's- weed, 
.fmiwi  majua. —  2.  The  plant  8crophularia  aqua- 

bullyl  i  hul'i).  n.  anda.  [A word  separated,  first 
as  a  noun  anil  then  aa  an  adj.,  from  such  com- 
"  i  us  bully-rook  (also  butty.roek,  etc.),  etc., 
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corresponding  to  LQ.  bullerjaan  (John),  buller- 
bak,  butler-brook,  a  noisy,  blustering  fellow,  but- 
ler-aage,  a  noisy  wagon,  buller-u-ater,  roaring, 
rushing  water,  etc.,  D.  bulle-bak,  a  bugbear, 
bulder-bast  =  8w.  bullcr-bat  =  Dan.  buttler-basse, 


bullra  =  Dan.  buldre,  etc.,  roar,  make  a  noise: 
see  butler,  boulder,]  J,  ".;  pi.  bullies  (-U).  1. 
A  blustering,  quarrelsome,  overbearing  fellow ; 
a  swaggerer;  a  swashbuckler;  one  who  hectors, 
browbeats,  or  domineers. 

Tlwy  are  snrh  Wits  u  thou  art  ;  who  nuke  the  Nun*  of 
■  Wit  as  scandalous  as  tliat  o(  fluffy.  .D.I  ahrnlfy  ■  loud- 


The  crcenlwart  of  Surinam,  the  tmlUtrit,  the  American 
oaka,  and  wood  as  hard  a*  nianih.  rklak,  are  not  hi  xrcl 

by  the  teredo.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XIII.  MA 

bulruah  (bul'rush),  «.    [Formerly  sometimes 
written  bull-rush ;  <  ME.  bulrusehe,  bolroysehe, 

a  rude  fellow,  etc. ;  the  first  element  being  the    <         }*>}*}  »tom  .of  \c'f-  *»''™r*>  <><■*» 

verb  seen  in  LO.  fttiHrra  =  D.  fr«/rfer««  =  Sw.    Prob-  <  *"'>  K  mod:  E^J/  ' 'rai>1-vin5  ,»TS,\  >' 

+  rysche,  etc.,  mod.  t,.  ru**1.]    Ihe  popular 

name  for  large  rush-like  plants  growing  in 
marshes.  H  is  very  Indefinitely  used.  Thus,  while 
Johnson  aaya  the  hulriuh  I*  without  knob,  Dryden ("lit. 
Iiwr  and  AtaJanU")  calls  it  "the  knotty  bulnuh." 
Some  aulliora  apply  the  name  to  Tj/pJia  lali,Mia  und  T. 
u«i'MiJf(/<Vm  (cat »  tail  or  reed- mare);  hut  It  U  more  gener- 
ally restricted  to  Scirpm  Ivwiru,  a  I  all  rush-like  plant 
from  which  Uie  hottomi  of  chairs,  m 
fat-lured.   (See  .Scii-pus.  )  " 


Coward. 


coxcomb.  a»  Dullu  a  roar 
WyehtrUy,  I'laiD  Dealer,  v 


Tlw  blustering1  faifyln  our  iiehthUiurtni!  atreeca. 

I' n»r,  Epilogue  to  Mm.  Maidey'a  Lucius. 
Dally  conflicts  with  prostitute*  and  thkvea  railed  oat 
and  eierclaed  Ida  powers  an  effectually  that  he  [Jeffreys] 
became  the  moat  consummate  trultu  ever  known  In  lila 
profession.  JtfonjuAiy,  Hist,  Eng  ,  Iv. 

St.  A  companion;  a  high-spirited,  dashing  fel- 
low :  a  familiar  term  of  address. 

I  l"»e  the  lovely  Mly.  She*. ,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  1. 

3f.  A  degraded  fellow  who  protects  falleu  wo- 
men and  lives  on  their  gains. 

The  lady  ni  only  a  woman  o(  the  town  and  the  fellow 
her  butty  and  a  sharper.  Grukf^mitA,  Vicar. 

4.  A  Cornish  name  of  the  shauny.  Also  bully- 
cod. —  8.  In  Tasmania,  a  species  of  bleuny, 
Bit  uMus  ttutmametui. 

TX  a.  1.  Blustering;  hectoring;  ruffianly. 

bull*  drreks,  who,  a>  the  modems  do, 
d  of  paying  chairmen,  nin  them  thro-. 

Swi/t,  flty  Shower, 
jovial ;  high-spirited. 
;  adieu,  sweet  butty  Captain. 

titan,  a  tut  ft .  Captain,  Iv.  2. 

8.  Fine  ;  capital;  good:  as,  a  bully  horse,  pic- 
ture, etc.  [Slang J— Bully  for  you,  well  done: 
liravo!   I  Vulgar,  If.  s.| 

bully1  (Wi),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bullied,  ppr.  bul- 
lying. [<  bully1,  n.J  L  fran*.  1 ,  To  act  the  bully 
toward ;  overbear  with  bluster  or  menaces . 

For  the  last  fortnight  Ihere  have  been  prodtflti-us  shoaW 
of  volunteers  »?i>ne  over  tofru/fy  the  French,  u|N>n  hcarinie 
Die  peace  wu  J  tut  sijrnimt.  TatUr,  No,  3K. 

9.  To  make  fearful ;  overawe ;  daunt ;  terror- 
ize. [Rare.] 

Proverbs  are  excellent  thing*.  Isit  we  should  nut  let  even 
proverb*  taffy  ua.  Unrtlt,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  s. 
■Syn.  1.  To  browtieat,  hector,  thMutneer  over. 
IT.  infraiui.  To  bo  loudly  urrogant  and  over- 
bearing; be  noisy  and  quarrelsome. 
So  Itrltaln'a  monarch  onec  unenver'd  aat, 
While  Unadahaw  tmltitd  la  a  broad  hrimm'd  hat. 


mala,  etc.,  are  tuanu 

.Srirpua 

It  Ci.lunmnlj  Iflven  to  Ipociea  of  Jlmrui. 


In  Uie  Tnited  Statee  the  uaniv 
Tlw  bulruih  of 


2.  Brisk;  dashing; 


-  gyn.  To  hluater,  iwagKer,  vapor. 

bully-l  (bul'i),       pi.  bullies  (-ia).   [Origin  ob- 
sc are.]    In  tuininij,  a  kind  of  hammer  used  in 
striking  the  drill  or  borer.  In  its  simplest  form 
it  has  a  square  section  at  the  eye  und  un  octag- 
onal face.  [Eng.] 
bully-cod  (bul'i-kod),  n.    A  Cornish  name  of 
the  shannv.    Also  bully, 
bully-head  (bul'i-hod),  n.    A  hammer  used  by 
miners.  Also  called  caf it-head  hammer  or  sledge. 
bullying  (bul'i-ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  bully1,  r.] 
Insulting  with  thrpats;  imperious;  overbear- 
ing; blustering:  as,  a  bullying  manner, 
bullyrag,  bullirag  (bal'i-rag),  r.  f.  (Also  writ- 
ten baUarag,  etc.;  appar.  free  variations  of 
bully-rook;  bully-rock,  used  as  a  verb.  1  To  bully ; 
budffor;  abuse  or  scold:  as,  "he  bully-ragged 
me,    Lerer.    [Provincial  and  low.] 
bully-rook  (bul'i-ruk),  n.    [Also  written  bully- 
rocK  (see  bullyrag),  eqniv.  to  lAt.  buller-brook; 

".a  bully:  see  ftWfyl.  The  second 
ia  obscure.]  A  hectoring,  boisterous 
fellow;  a  cowardly  braggart;  a  bully.  Also 
written  hully-n>ek.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Surk  In  the  uplrlt  of  nu+,  til)  wo  lie  ihrlidiir,  and  |>ro. 
plieay,  my  bnltu-rauk.        SKirU;t,  )Vitty  Fair  One,  IU.  4. 
The  bulty~rwk  at  Uie  ratabliiibnient  Ian  tnnj. 

IrriH'i,  Sketch. lUxtk,  j,  ir,2. 

bully-trt>«,  ballet-troo  (bui'i-,  hul'et-tre),  n. 

[Also  bulli  trir,  ImUrtru  ;  said  to  bo  H  corrupt  ion 
of  balaUl,  the  native  name.]  A  nimo  given 
to  several  sapotaueous  trees  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America,  which  furnish  hard  and 
heuvv  tiutliHr,  und  in  some  species  edible 
fruits.  Tht?  hully-tree  <if  (iitiana  U  the  .If i m u^.t/.vi  ulV- 
i«vtj,  a  lanrf  trt-c  wlil.h  viclili  th,-  hnlntii  irnni,  a  Milmti- 
tu(c  fur  irrltta  lK-n-|ia_  the  litilly  tl 
■  Itt'i'lt'l  ■  /.  t;ri.  .<t'l  iwilntl 
the  nam*,  i*  .-Ui"  u|i]i llt-.l  tt 
A--hrni  Soffit,  ami  ^;»-  i.  n 
ni)r^inai  i  i.iit  (ret  Vi.t,,,,,  ) 
the  WeM  Ic.Ihs     /<.,  <!.  ).-  .... 

I)  fii./ru  ,*  lliLMii.Miii'.Biu,  b  iFtf't'.i'i.i.    The  I'Mtttnl  btilly 


..  .'f  Jitmah  a  are 
■•'i  ilii  il  nt  'lit i.tft tru  tli.itiuli 
the  iiAtetwrni'  "r  aapi»dllia, 
I  ijm-Iv  uJll.-l  to  it,  nit  I  to  a 
•■'  ■  lilt  nliite  Iflll)  Uvt  of 
/i7to  .  the  lilii.  k  "T  rrtl 


I  'llir.Blll,  I'    litt.'tr.IU.l.       J  lit-  l.&MIIIll  UllllJ 

rrfiutt.    Alao  itnlteti  OutUtnc.b-jlltln*. 


Egypt  (Ex.  11.  S)  b  tlw  papyrtM,  Cmmu  Papttru*. 

bulrnaliy  (bdl'rush-i),  a.  [<  6«frs«*  +  -yl.] 
Abounding  in  bulrushes;  |iertatning  to  or  re- 
aembling  bulnishes. 

bulse  (bills),  n.  [<  Pg.  bolsa  =  Hp.  bolsa  =  It. 
borm  —  F.  bourse,  <  ML.  bursa,  a  purse :  se« 
ourev,  bourse,  purse.}  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
bag  or  purse  to  carry  or  measuro  valuables; 
hence,  a  certain  quantity  of  diamonds  or  other 
valuables. 

Preacnta  of  shawls  and  ailka,  .  .  .  but***  at  dlamonda 
mid  ttaga  of  guineaa.  Macautnp,  UUt.  Eng.,  xvill. 

bult1  (bult),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a  var.  of 
feoff,  i|.  v.]  A  local  Knglish  (Yorkshire)  name 
of  the  eoinmon  flounder. 

bult-». «'.  f.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English)  form 
of  feoff'-'. 

bultelt,  >'.    Same  us  boulteF1. 

bultert,  «•    An  obsolete  form  of  bolter*. 

bultow  (bul'to),  it.  [Said  to  be  <  6«H>.  imply- 
ing Marge,'  +  tow,  haul.]  A  mode  of  fisliing 
for  cotl,  by  stringing  a  nmuber  of  hooks  on  one 
line,  practised  on  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

bttlty  (bul'ti),  ii.    Same  as  Imlli. 

bulwark  (bul'wSrk),  h.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
bulicarke,  bulltcarek,  bultcerk ;  (.  ME.  f>«Jirert,  of 
D.  or  Seand.  origin:  MD.  bolieerek,  D.  ami 
Flem.  bolieerk  =  MUl.  UK  bolverk  =  late  MHO. 
bolcwrrc.  bolwere,  bolwrrch,  Iwliccrk,  0.  botliecrk 
(>  Pol.  boltrnrk  =  Runs,  bolrerki  =  OF.  fcoHr- 
ircrc^Bf,  bnulvtrrh,  boulererr,  boulerert,  boulc- 
rerd,  Imulrrer,  Itoulerart,  F.  httuleeard,  >  Bp.  Pg. 
baluarte  —  It.  6«fi«irff,  bnhmrdo,  btluardo,  belli}- 
ardo,  Mlouardn,  nowfe<i/n,)rdy  =  MI,.  bolerordut, 
boteclHS  =  E.  Ixmlerard,  q.  v. )  =  Sw.  bolrerk, 
OSw.  boliedrk  =  Dan.  butrark,  ODan.  fra/rert, 
buttcerck,  bullirerek,  bolrerck,  bulicirke ;  <  MD. 
tml,  the  bole  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  =z  ML».  bole, 
fcoHe,  bale  =  MHIi.  fcofc,  O.  bohle,  a  thick  plank, 
=  08w.  bol,  feu/,  Kw.  bal  =  ()I>an.  Dan.  but, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  =  leel.  bolr,  bulr,  >  E.  bole, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  stem,  log,  +  MD.  D.,  etc., 
ireri  =  E.  irori.  The  wortf  is  thus  lit.  'bole- 
work,'  a  construction  of  logs;  cf.  the  eqniv. 
MD.  block-u-rrek,  lit,  'block-work.'  The  MJ1G. 
is  explained  as  also  an  engine  for  throwing  mis- 
siles, a  eatupult,  us  if  related  to  MIIG.  boter,  a 
catapult.  U.  biillrr,  a  small  cannon,  <  011G. 
bolou,  Ml  Hi.  Men,  boln,  roll,  throw,  sling,  = 
MD.  bollen,  roll,  throw,  D.  bollen,  haul,  hale, 
from  the  saino  ult.  source  as  bole :  see  frofc l.j 

1.  Originally,  a  barrier  formed  of  logs,  beams, 
boards,  hurdles,  or  other  materials,  for  the  ob- 
struction of  a  passage  or  defense  of  a  place; 

specifically,  in  fort.,  a  rampart;  a  mound 
■led  around  n  place,  capable  of  re- 
sisting cauuon-shot,  and  formed  with  bastions, 
curtains,  etc. ;  a  fortification. 

My  aayde  Lordc  of  Winchester.  .  .  .  to  Ihe  elltenllotlbv 
tori*  mviayd  l-nrde  of  lilouceter  goyng  to  the  Kyng.  iwr- 
I««yng  lila  deth.  In  cause  he  had  K.m«  that  weye,  aelte 
men  of  anuys  and  archlers  at 
next  Silthwetkc,  anil  In  forbarriiu 
waye,  lete  drawe  the  chayne  i>f  the  atulp 
rp  plpea  luitl  hiinljrllls  In  mailer  and  foul 
and  «ette  men  In  rhambtn.  sclent  mid 

i!  ,  i. 

celerrs  lleraon. 

»uf.f<  CkmnUtf,  lMl£(ed.  1911),  p.  2»T. 
It  Is  the  ttru«gt'»t  towne  uf  wallek.  tttwrrt,  huiurrk*. 
watches,  al»tl  wnrilcs  thill  riler  1  >ult»e  in  M  my  life. 

SurK  'JtiV/.  n/r,  rjlgrytuai!..-,  P  is. 
Its  onee  grim  hutieark*  luniiM  Ui  lovem'  walk*. 

/.cwff,  l  atiirfrul 

2.  Xtiut.,  a  clfiso  barrier  running  aronntl  ashiji 
or  a  part  of  it,  nlmvc  the  level  of  the  deck,  ami 
consisting  of  lxutrtlitig  naib-d  on  the  outside 
of  the  stuiichioiis  ami  timber-heads.—  3.  That 
which  protects  or  Bet-urcs  aenin«t  externul  nn- 
mu'nnce  or  injury  of  any  kind;  a  si-reen  or 
shelter;  melius  of  protection  and  safety. 

The  p.yal  navy  .if  England  hsth  ever  f^-eit  its  urt'iilert 
drfelice  ttlltl  oriismellt    .  .  .  the  Itouliiig  hulmirk  t .f  our 

i,  1't.iu..  L  lis. 


,  v*.  »v  e...  ..™«.™,  »  u.u.u/,  . ....  ™ 

the  earlier  representative  of  feoowi: 
bumble,  bump\]    I.  iutrans.  I.  To 
low  noise;  boom:  hum ;  buz*.  .Ifars- 


now,  spt 
of  earth 


Kiwys  ami  aniwys.  to  >-  intent  of  fynall 
ayd  Lurde  of  tilnuceteres 


bumble 

Arlstoue  and  Demosthenes  are  In  theraselrc 
nf  power ;  many  husta  lie  In  those  two  namea. 

Of  Quinnfv,  Style,  lii 

4t.  pi.  Pads  or  defenses  to  protect  the  limb* 
against  the  chafing  of  armor,    ff'nght.  -jlyu.  L 

See  furtitralion. 

bulwark  (bul'wKrk),  r.  t.  [=  MD.  boltrerckn, 
D.  ftolrrTavti  =  Ml/J.  boiteerken ;  from  the 
noun.]  To  fortify  with  a  bulwark  or  rampart ; 
secure  by  a  fortification ;  protect. 

s.tnie  pmiid  city,  f/ufieart'd  roinul  and  amul 

With  rising  towers.  GWr,  U-onldaa.  vill 

Bulweria  (bul-we'ri-K),  ».  [NI...  from  the 
proper  name  Buluyr.]  A  genus  of  petrels, 
of  the  family  ProeellarHd/r.  based  uimn  B.  ro- 
lumbina,  a  small  whole-colored  fuliginous  spe- 
cies about  10  inches  long,  the  wings  H,  the  Uil 
44  and  cuneate,  with  graduated  rectriees,  in- 
habiting tho  Canarv  islands,  etc.  The  genua  is 
Inter&KHllate  between  (EatrtUam  and  the  small  i^trels 
known  as  Mother  Oarey'a  rhlckcna 

bum1  (bum,  earlier  bom),  r.:  pret.  and  pp. 
bummed,  ppr.  fesmminr;.  [<  ME.  fesmmrs,  frosi- 
mm,  fesiN&oi,  bomben  (see  bomb1,  a  var.  form), 
hum,  buzx,  guxr.le  (=  D.  feowiinoi  =  O.  hamsacs, 
hum,  buzz;  ef.  Icel.  bumba,  a  drum);  an  imita- 
tive won!,  the  earlier  representative  of  feoowi: 
see  feoowi", 
make  a  holla 

fos. — 2.  To  rush  with  a 
3t.  To  guzzle;  drink, 
tines  at  noon  la  l-noits  that  no  werfc  ne  vseth, 
He  abydelh  wel  the  bet  [belter)  Hull  twmMief*  ihiI  to  uflr. 

Pier*  Plounoam  (A),  vll.  l» 

And  wlm  so  buutmnl  >var.  iteisnwcfel  therul  [of  I  lie  llrate 

ale]  bou^te  it  ther-after 
A  galoun  for  u  irrole.  Pier*  Ptvuimtu  <BX  v.  S3. 

4.  To  sponge  on  others  for  a  living ;  lead  an 
idle  or  dissolute  life.  [Colloq.] 

H  (ran*.  1.  To  dun.    [Prov.  Eng.]— 2.  To 
ttpin  (a  top).— 3.  [Cf.  bump?.]  To  strike :  beat. 
bum1  (bum),  a.    Ktrnul,  f.]    1.  An  imitative 
word  expressive  of  a  droning  or  humming  sound, 
as  that  made  by  the  bee;  a  hum.  [Rare.] 

I  Its'  known 

Twenty  audi  breat  he*  pieced  up,  and  made  whole, 
Without  a  *u>n  of  noise.     B.  ,/eiumi,  Maiinctlek  Lady. 

2f.  A  drink.— 3.  [Cf.  6kb»i,  r„  4,  and  fcwa»asJe. 
n.,  2.1  A  drunken  loafer;  one  who  leads  an 
idle,  dissolute  life ;  a  bummer.  [Colloq.]  —  4. 
A  drunken  spree ;  a  debauch,  [Colloq.  and  vul- 
gar, V.  S.]  Hence  —  8.  A  convivial  meeting. 
[Local,  U.  8.] 
bum-  (bum),  it.  rContr.  of  feoffom.]  The  but- 
tocks; the  part  of  the  bodv  on  which  one  sits. 
Shak. 

bum'*  (bum),  n.  [Short  for  liumbailijf.]  A  bum- 
bailiff ;  the  follower  or  assistant  of  a 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

bumastua  (bu-mas'tus),  w.  [L.,  <  Or.  . 
also  ,lniuaoAir,  a  kiml  of 
grapes.]    A  kind  of  vino. 

bumW,  r.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  feoo«l. 

bumbailiff  (bum-ba'lif),  ».  [Prop,  a  dial,  or 
colloq.  term,  equiv.  to  Imili^,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous prefix  of  uncertain  origin,  prob.  fearssl,  r., 
dun,  bailiffs  being  best  known  and  most  dis- 
liked in  their  office  of  arresting  for  debt  and 
making  executions;  or  perhaps  feumi.  «.,  as  a 
term  of  contempt  (ef.  6ii«nB).  Some  assume  the 
prefix  to  be  fewmS.  in  humorous  allusion  to  a 
mode  of  "  attaching"  the  p»>rwin  of  a  fleeing  of- 
fender. Blackstone's  suggestion  that  the  term 
is  a  cormption  of  boumt-bailiff  is  not  supported.] 
An  under-bailiff ;  a  subordinate  civil  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  serve  writs  and  to  make  arrest*  slid 
executions.  [Vulgar.] 

I  have  u  mortal  antipathy  to  catchpolls,  bnm  Sjtit/t  anil 
little  great  mctL  fmsj,  Kiilckeruocher.  p  i.v- 

bumbardt  (bum'Mrd),  «.  and  r.  An  oWlete 
form  of  bombard. 

bumbairel  (bum'bar'el),  n.  A  name  «>f  th' 
long-tailed  titmouse.  Acreriulu  rosea. 

bumbarti  (bum'bast),  «.  An  obsolete  form  of 
bomlxist. 

bumbazed  (bum-b»zd').        [*''•  nus»fc«avJ'.] 

Amaztsl:  confused;  stupefied.    [Scotch  ] 
bumbee  (bum'lvel.  n.    [<  Aiim'  +  bee.]    A  l«um- 
bleltee.    [  Scotch. 1 

'be-lo).  n. 


Same  as  fe/>s»fce/t> 


bumbelo  (bum' 

(bum'blj,  r.  i. ;  pret.  und  pp. 
humbling.    I-  E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
hnwrl,  <  MK.  bumblcH  (  =  OD.  htrmmelr  tt  =  1^' 
feNiswiN),  freq.  of  fesmiMm,  hum:  set.-  fessi'.] 
It.  To  make  a  humming  noise ;  boom :  cry  like 
a  bittern. 

As  a  uytoiir*  Hvmouf*  lu  the  mire 

CAaK/vr,  Wife  .it  llath's  Tale.  I  '.Id. 
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bumble 

S.  To  make  »  «plaah  in  the  sea.  [Shetland.] 
—3t.  Toscold  —4,  TosUrtoff  quickly.  [Pror. 
Kng.1 

humble  (bum/bl),  n.  [<  bumble,  r.  Ct. bummle.] 
1.  A  bittern,  Botaurvs  stellar  m.  [Local,  Eng.] 
—  2.  A  bumblebee.  Also  bomjtrU,  bummle. 
[Scotch.] 

bumblebee  (buni'bl.be),  u.  A  large  huiry  so- 
cial Ihh-  of  tbe  family  Jpidat,  subfamily  .Socia- 

limr,  and  genua 
Bombus,  specie* 
of  which  are 
found  in  most 
parts  of  the 
world,  There  are 
upward  nt  rxi  apecte* 
in  North  A mrrtc* 
alune.  Like,  other 
hkUI  lira,  the** 
have  malee,  females, 
and  ilronca,  and  Il»e 
In  lan/vr  or  ainallcr 
conimunllle*  In  undent  round  burrow*,  or  lieneath  alone*, 
soda.  Muinpe,  etc. ;  Isit  Uiey  alto  uae  Itw  ni-ata  of  other 
ant  mala,  m  role  or  blnl*.  Sw  /a>n*6t**,  ami  cut  uinlcr 
/iymenutaVnl.  Alan  called  AMinAfcAd*,  and  dialectal!)  fruw- 
6ee,  fajmrib*.  humUee,  btrmbell,  and  /;wmn»ot, 

bumblebeny  (bum'bl-ber'i),  n.  [<  bumble  + 
berry1.}  The  blackberry :  so  called,  and  also 
bumblekite  and  blaek-bomtoirer,  in  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  blackberries  in  producing  wind  in 
the  stomach.    [ProT.  Eng.] 

bumbledom  (bum'bl-dum),  ».  [From  Mr.  Bum- 
ble, the  beadle,  in  Diekeus's  '  Oliver  TwlK."] 
Fussy  official  pomposity:  a  *a  feast  ie  term  ap- 
plied especially  t*j  members  of  petty  corpora- 
tions,  as  vestries  in  England,  and  implying 
pretentions  inefficiency. 

bnmblefoot(bnm'bl-fut),  N.  1.  A  disease  in  the 
feet  of  domestic  fowls,  especially  of  the  heavier 
breeds.  It  cnnaUU  In  *  lame,  a-ft  •welllns  of  the  hall 
of  tho  fi»it,  which  Is  Inclined  to  tuppurate.  and  U  um«llv 
eatiacd  by  Jumping  from  t.-'  ht|£h  a  pert-It  to  a  hard  ltn*ir. 
Hence — 2.  A  club-foot.  [In  this  sense,  bum- 
blr-Joot.-} 

She  died  rnoaUy  along  of  Mr.  Malone'a  humble  /out,  I 
fancy.  Illm  anil  aid  Biddy  were  both  drunk  a-flirhUntfon 
the  atalra.  ami  abc  waa  a  *tep  lielow  lie;  and  he.  being 
drunk  and  bumble-fooled  too,  loat  hU  ludatirc,  and  down 
Uiey  come  biaelher.  //.  A'lM/rafejv,  R*Trn»hoe,  tlL 

bumble-footed (buni'lil-f tit 'ed). a.  Club-f noted, 
bumblekite  (bum'bl-klt),  m.    [<  bumble  +  Lite, 

the  belly.]    The  blackberry.  See  bumblebcrry. 

[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
bnmblepuppist  (bum'bl-pup'isn.  n.    [<  o««t- 

blepuppy  +  -inf.]  In  «r*i*»,  one  who  plays  bum- 

blepuppy:  one  who  imagines  that  he  can  play 

whist,  and  undertakes  to  do  bo. 
The  bumUepvitvist  only  admire*  hU  (iwn  rceentrldtl**. 
PemlmJiir,  WhUt  or  Humble-puppy?  (1S8.1),  p.  S. 

bumblepuppy  (bum'bl-pup'i),  n.  1.  The  game 
of  nine-holes.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  In  tr/lwrf,  a 
manner  of  playing  "cither  in  utter  ignorance 
of  all  its  known  principles,  or  in  defiance  of 
them,  or  both  "  {Pembridge). 

Between  the  wont  whtet  anil  the  beat  kuMMefntypV  It 
U  almost  linpoaalble  to  draw  the  lln«.  IHiier  elementary 
form*,  proUuoa,  fur  Inalance.  are  often  ao  much  alike  thiit 
it  la  difficult  to  decide  whether  tliry  are  plant*  or  animal*. 

rtmltridf*.  WlUlt  or  Buil)lilcp«pp>  rtlStvl),  p.  1. 

bumbler  (bum 'bier),  n.    A  bumblebee, 
bumbler-boz  (bum'blcr-lKiks),  a.    A  wooden 

toy  used  by  boys  to  hold  bumblebees, 
bumbles  (bum'blz),  n.pl.  [E.  dial.]  1.  Rushes. 

— 2.  A  kind  of  blinkers.  HaUirrll,  [Prov.  Eng.] 
bumble-staff  (bum'bl-st-af),  a.   A  thick  stick. 

[North.  Eng.] 
bumbot  (bum'bo),  n.   A  drink  made  of  rum, 

sugar,  water,  and  nutmeg. 

|He)  returned  to  hi*  inea«ni»te*,  wlm  w..re  maklnii  nwrry 
In  the  ward-roodi,  round  a  tiitilo  wr||  *t4'ri'd  with  f*iii»r»o 
and  wine.  SmotUit,  Kodnrltk  Kanrfmu.  «x»lv. 

bumboat  (biim'bot),  n.  [=  Dan.  bumbaad,  ap- 
par.  <  D.  "bumbotti.  a  very  wide  boat  used  by 
fishers  in  South  Holland  and  Flanders,  also  for 
taking  a  pilot  to  a  ship:  Kodlug,  Marine  Diet." 
(Wedgwood),  prob.  <  D.  bun,  a  cauf  or  recep- 
tacle for  keeping  fish  alive,  OD.  bvn,  a  chest, 
box,  cask  (cf.  Ml).  6uanr,  bonne,  a  hatchway), 
+  ftoof,  boat.  Or  perhaps  orig.  I).  'boombtmt, 
eqniv.  to  MD.  H.baonuehip  {=  H\.Q.bnmsfhin, 
LO.  lxtom»chip  =  G.  ftrtirnwrrVi/'l,  a  1k>iH  rmide 
out  of  a  single  tree,  a  fisherman's  boat,  canoe, 
<  boeim,  a  tree  (=  E.  beam),  +  whip  =  E.  tliip: 
s*-e  dmn,  boom?,  and  irAi/i.]  A  boat  used  in 
peddling  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  ami  small 
wares  tttnong  the  vessels  lying  in  a  harbor  or 
roail»tea«l. 

The  Captain  main  the  klli  t  hath  read 
—  deli  tin  hum-taai  w,,n,.n  l-n.uelit  out  to  sr.lihca.1 
.  l,.B.,l,|«ii,  l^stn.1.,  1.  154. 
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8am boat  Act,  an  Enctlah  autute  nt  lTfll  (J  Ooo.  III.,  r. 

2m  tnt  Uia  nipprwaloii  i>f  tbtering,  etc,  hy  the  proinie- 

ton  of  hiinilnata  and  other  craft  on  the  Thames.    It  rc 

qnlnrti  thr  nvutratlon  of  aach  reaaela. 
bumbolo  (bum'bo-16),  ».    Same  as  bomboto. 
bumby  (bum'bi),  a.    1.  Stagnant  filth.— 2.  A 

closet  or  hole  for  lumber.    Haltitcell.  [Prov. 

Kng.  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk).] 
bum-clock  (buin'klok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  bum*  + 

c/orJl'i,  make  a  noise:  see  r/of*"1,  rlucL.1  An 

insect  which  bums  or  hums,  as  a  chafer  or  bee. 
The  tia m  clofk  humin'd  wlUi  lai)'  drone. 

Hvent,  Tw«  lloga.  I.  231. 

Bome lift  (bu-me'liH),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  fknvrito,  a 
large  kind  of  ash,  <  jbi<,  ox,  in  comp.  imply- 
ing Marge,' +  iit'e.ta,  ash,  aah-tree.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Si/wlomr,  They 
are  trees  or  ahruln.  Willi  a  milk)  Juice,  a  apluy  item  and 
atrial)  white  or  froenlali  loam,  aro  natlvct  of  the  Weal 
Indie*,  and  are  called  there  burinf  tm/(y  tere.  The  fruit 
nf  li-  liteioutet  H  aalil  to  be  uaeful  in  dlarrliea. 

bumkin  (bum'kin),  n.  [<  MD.  boomkrii  (=  (}. 
luiutnehitt),  a  little  tree,  also  prob.  uaetl  in  the 
sense  of  little  boom  or  beam;  <  boom,  a  tree, 
bar,  Win,  +  dim.  -AV« .-  see  boom'2  and  -kin. 
Cf.  bumpkin*.]  A'aaf.:  (a)  Formerly,  a  short 
boom  projecting  from  ea<'M  side  of  the  bow  of 
a  ship,  to  extend  the  weather-clew  of  the  fore- 
sail, (b)  A  short  beam  of  wood  or  iron  pro- 
jecting from  each  quarter  of  a  vessel,  to  which 
the  main-brace  and  maintopsail  brace-blocks 
are  fastened,  (r)  A  small  outrigger  over  the 
stern  of  a  boat,  used  to  extend  the  clew  of  the 
after-sail.    Also  written  boomkin,  bumpkin. 

We  drifted  fairly  into  the  Loriotte,  .  .  .  breaking  off 
her  alarboard  bit  mi /.tin,  and  one  or  two  alanchlona  alwTe 
the  deck.  R.  II.  fhuu,  Jr.,  Before  the  Uaat,  p.  ISO. 

bnmmalo,  bummalotl  (bum'a-16,  bum-a-lo'ti), 
n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  small,  glutinous,  transparent 
teleostean  fish,  of  about  the  size  of  a  smelt, 
found  on  all  theeoaslsof  southern  Asia,  which 
when  dried  is  much  used  as  a  relish  by  both 
Europeans  and  Indians,  and  facetiously  called 
liomtKiy  durk.  It  is  the  Il€irpu<lon  nehrrruji,  of 
the  family  Xcofteluto. 

bummaxee  (bum'a-re),  n.  [Said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  F.  IwnHe  maree,  gts>d  fn-sh  sea-fish: 
Ixmne,  fem.  of  bon,  giMxl  ^ec  him*) :  maree,  salt- 
water fish.  <  wi«re>,  tide,  <  L.  mare,  F.  wrr,  sea, 
■ml  E.  mere  1.]  A  name  given  to  u  class  of  specu- 
lating traders  at  ttillingsgato  market,  London, 
who  buy  large  quantities  of  fish  from  the  sales- 
men and  sell  them  again  to  smaller  dealers. 

bummel  (bum'l),  r.  and  n.    See  bummlt  . 

bummer  (bum'er),  w.  [<  fcuail,  r.  i.,  4,  +  -rr«. 
t'f.  burnt,  „.,  3,  and  bummle,  n.,  2.]  1 .  An  idle, 
worthless  fellow,  especially  one  who  sponges  on 
others  for  a  living;  a  dissolute  fellow;  a  loaf- 
er; a  tramp;  in  United  States  political  slang,  a 
low  politician;  a  heeler;  a  "boy."  — 2.  During 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a  camp-fol- 
lowpr  or  b  plundering  straggler. 

Tbo  alnrrnhiff  ImipUnti  at  tiie  ftront  ot  IndMiltulJi  nf  a 
cliiaii  dcaii^niitvtj  .  .  ,  m  6w»wm*a***#.  , 
.V.  A.  Het.,  CXXI11 

bnmmeryt,  «.   An  obsolete  form  of  bottomry. 

bummle  I bum'l),  r.  i. :  pret.  and  pp.  bummlnl, 
pjir.  bummling.  [A  dial,  form  ot  bumble.]  1. 
To  bumble.— 2.  To  blunder.   [North.  Eng.] 

bummle  (bum'l),  a.  [Sc.  also  (in  def.  1)  bum- 
mel, btmbelt  =  E.  bumble:  spe  bumble,  n.  Cf. 
oitml,  n.,  3.]  1.  A  bumblebee. — 2.  An  idlo 
fellow:  a  drone. 

bump1*  (bump),  r.  i.  [First  in  early  mod.  E., 
appar.  a  var.  of  bum1,  bumb,  bomb1 ;  cf.  the 
frcq.  bumble.  Cf.  W.  6ir»i/>,  a  hollow  sound,  a 
boom ;  hence  luleryu  «r  bwm/i,  the  bittern  (ade- 
ryn,  a  t>ird),  also  called  6«rwi«  y  gor*  (com,  a 
bog,  fen).  Of  imitative  origin:  see  fcoos.1, 
burnt,  bomb*,  bomb*,  bumble,  etc.]  To  mako  a 
loud,  heavy,  or  hollow  noise,  as  the  bittern; 
boom.  Dryileu. 

bumpH  (bump),  n.  [<  tmmpl,  r.]  A  Wming, 
hollow  noise. 

The  hitler  with  Ida  himw. 

Slrrtlon,  Phyllyii  Sparowe.  1.  4:12. 

bump3  (bump),  r.  [First  in  early  mod.  E. ;  prob. 
developed  from  bump*,  which,  as  orig.  imita- 
tive, is  closely  related  to  bum1,  boom.  aLso  strike. 
Cf.  ODan.  bumjre,  strike  with  the  clenched  fist. 
Dan.  hum)>e,  thump.  Cf .  also  \V.  pirmpio,  thump, 
bang  {picmp.  a  round  mass,  a  lumi>>,  =  Ir.  lieu- 
maim,  I  strike,  gash,  cut,  —  Gael.  Ix-nm,  strike ; 
Ir.  Gael.  Iieum,  a  stroke,  blow,  =  Corn,  bum, 
bom,  a  blow.  Cf.  bump%,  «.,  and  bounce.]  L. 
fron*.  1.  To  cause  to  come  in  violent  contact ; 
bring  into  concussion:  knock;  strike:  thump: 
as,  to  bump  one's  head  against  a  wall. 

«m»*»l  Uk  Ice  into  three  a*v.-.»l  iUr», 

rat/lllWeVt.,  1  he  Kplc-. 


bumpkin 

2.  In  Englith  boat-rating,  to  touch  {the  stern 
of  a  boat  ahead)  with  the  bow  of  the  following 
Wt.    See  extract. 

CUaatc  Camaa  being  a  *ery  narrow  ttreain,  acarcely 
wider  tluu  a  canal.  It  la  ltnpuaallde  for  the  boata  tu  raoe 
aWe  by  aide.  The  following  eipedletit  haw  therefore  brs-n 
adopted:  they  are  drawn  up  lu  line,  two  letutlha  lietween 
each,  and  the  conteat  cunauita  lu  each  boat  eiideavurifiic 
to  touch  with  IU  bow  the  ateru  ot  the  one  before  It,  which 
li  called  bumping:  and  at  the  next  race  ihe 
the  place  of  the  bumped 

C.  A.  BrUted,  EiiKliah  I'idrerilty,  p.  i*5. 

II.  tnhrans.  1,  To  come  forcibly  in  contact 
with  something ;  strike  heavily :  as,  the  vessel 
bumped  against  the  wharf. — 2.  To  ride  with- 
out rising  in  the  stirrups  on  a  rough-trotting 
horse,  llalliteett.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  In  ehem., 
to  give  off  vapor  intermittently  and  with  almost 
explosive  violence,  as  some  heated  solutions. 
The  vapor cn| (retain  lanje  nubble* at  the  bottom,  and  then 
buret*  tbroiiftti  the  solution  to  the  aurface. 
4f.  To  form  bumps  or  protuberances. 

tang  frnlttf  faatened  toaretlier  by  couple*,  one  right 
airaiiHt  another,  with  keroela  bumping  out  Deere  the 
place  ui  which  they  are  corobineit 

(remrde,  ilerbau,  p.  Its*,  od.  1633 

bump'''  (bump),  n.  [<  bump'*,  r. ;  the  sense  of 
'a  swelling  is  derived  from  that  of  'a  blow.' 


Cf.  Dan.  bump,  a  thump,  ODan.  bump,  a  thick- 
fellow,  bumpet,  thick,  fat.]  1.  A  shock 
i  a  collision,  such  as  from  the  jolting  of  a 


set 
from 


i  heir  to. 
Hook,  tiilhert  Ciurney,  1.  * 


2.  In  English  lioat-racina,  the  striking  of  ... 
boat  by  the  prow  of  another  following  her.  See 


to  gire  our  boat  a  about  when  it 
CambrvlK  Sketches, 


bump*',  r.  t., 

I  ran  atlll 
maxea  a  bump 

3.  A  swelling  or  | 
caused  by  a  blow. 

A  Imuip  al  Wg  a*  a  J 

•VAol-.,  R,  and  J..  I  3 

ltd  make  Dump*  on  my  head,  aa  ld|t 
I  I  would  ofleml  ller. 

r.  II.  1 

Specifically -4.  The  popular  designation  of 
the  natural  protuberances  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull  or  cranium,  which  phrenologists  asso- 
ciate with  distinct  qualities,  affections,  propen- 
sities, etc.,  of  the  mind:  used  Ironically  for  the 
word  orwin  employed  by  phrenologists:  as,  the 
bump  of  veneration,  acquisitiveness,  etc. —  f>. 
The  corner  of  the  stock  of  a  gun  at  tlie  top  of 
the  heel-plate. 

bump3  (bump),  n.  [E.  dial.)  1.  A  material 
used  for  coarse  sheets.  llYov.  Eng.  (Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire).] — 2.  In  London,  a  sort 
of  matting  used  for  covering  floors.  S.  ami  (J., 
7th  ser.,  HI.  307. 

bumperl  (biim'p*r),  ».  [<  bump*  +  ^rri.]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  bumps. —  2.  A  log  of 
wood  placed  over  a  ship's  side  to  keep  off  ice, 
or  anvthing  similarly  used ;  a  fender. 
bumper3  (bum'per)'n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Sumbartl,  bombard,  a  drinking- vessel  (see 
immbard,  a.),  associated  with  E.  dial.  b*mp*y, 
tipav,  bum,  ME.  bummev,  guzzle,  drink:  see 
ountl.]  1.  A  cup  of  glass  filled  to  the  brim, 
especially  when  drunk  as  a  toast. 

Mil  a  dozen  bumperw  to  a  doren  beaut  lea.  and  the  that 
floata  aUjp  la  the  maid  that  baa  bewitched  you. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  III.  i 
hie  froth  d  Ida  Mi m per*  In  the  brtro 

TVnnyatiN,  IHath  ot  the  Old  Year 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theatrical  benefit,  or 
the  like.  -  Bumper  Kama,  a  game  lu  which  the  acorin* 
U  all  on  oue  aide. 
bumper2  (bum 'per),  f.  t.    [<  bumi>ert,  ».]  To 
fill  to  the  brim.  Burns. 

bumperlze  (buin'p*r-iz),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
bum)>tri;r<l,  ppr.  bumjiericing.  [<  bumper*  + 
-itc.1    To  drink  bumpers.  [Hare.] 

Pleated  to  are  him,  we  kept  trumperitina  101  after  roll, 
ralllttir.  (,'i'A.V.n,  Memolra,  p.  SK 

bumper-timber  (bum'per-tlm'ber),  n.  In 
some  locomotives,  a  timber  to  which  the  cow- 
cnteher  or  pilot  is  fastened,  designed  to  receive 
the  shock  or  blow  of  a  collision. 

bumplng-post  (bum'ping-post),  n.  A  timlwr 
fcuili'ror  liuffer,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  railroad- 
track  to  prevent  the  cars  from  leaving  the  rails. 

bumpkin1,  «.    Same  aa  bumkin. 

Tin'  In.*  of  the  foivaiiil  i»  uiadc  fa»t  cither  to  the  atem 
or  »  unall  kumptiu  djiht  iuchea  lonir. 

Spurlman't  liatttterr,  Ji  am. 

bumpkin'-  (bump'kin),  n.  [Prob.  a  particultir 
use  of  tiani/'ini1  =  bumkin,  a  sliort  boom.  Cf. 
block''  and  blockhead,  n  stupid  fellow.]  An  awk- 
ward, clumsy  rustic;  u  down  or  .•nnntrv  lout. 
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bumpkin 

What  a  bumpkin  be  is  fur  a  captain  In  the  army!  old 
Oslxirrve  thought.  Tkatkirttf/,  Vanity  Fair. 

bumpkinly  (bump'kln-li),  «•  [<  bumpkin'*  + 
-lul7\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bumpkin  or  flown ; 
clownish. 

He  ia  a  ilmiile.  bluiKlTinii,  and  yet  conceited  fellow, 
who  .  .  .  gives  an  air  of  famyi^»Uy  romance  to  all  he  tell.. 

Hiehantmn,  ClarlsM  Harlowe. 

bumpsy  I  bump's!  ),<r.  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  bum1,  drink.] 
Tipsy.    [Prov.  Eng/] 

bumptious  (buiup'shus),  a.  [A  slang  word, 
proo.  <  bum/)-,  strike  against,  +  -fioux.]  Offen- 
sively self -assertive ;  liable  to  give  or  take  of- 
fense; disposed  to  quarrel;  domineering;  for- 
ward; pushing.  Thackeray. 

bumptiousness  (bump'ahua-nes),  n.  [<  Immp- 
Uohh  +  -««■*».]  The  quality  of  being  bump- 
tious. 

Tom,  notwithstanding-  hU  bNmt*tiim*nrv,  felt  friends 
with  him  >1  once.   T.  //u;s.«,  Tom  llruwn'a  School  !'»}•. 

The  iievilliiir  ft«ot»wfnivi#w.-**  of  hi*  lllmlltl.)  tni-a|iaclty 
make*  it  partknUrly  olfctndve. 

l.i.wtll,  Htudy  Window.,  P.  S5i 

bumpy  (bum'pi).  a.  [<  bump-  +  -y1.]  Having 
or  marked  by  bumps;  havings  surface  marked 
by  bumps  or  protuberance*. 

bumrollr,  ».    A  sort  of  bustle.  [Vulgar.] 

I  divinised  myself,  from  my  hu.nl  and  my  farthituial,  to 
these  (nonroiroi  and  your  wbaltlsme  l-slice. 

It.  Janmm,  Postn»ter.  II.  1. 

bum-wood  (bum'wud),  n.    Same  as  burn-WHut. 

ban1,  bunn  (bun),  n.  [<  MK.  buunr,  bonne,  a 
rake,  a  small  loaf.  Origin  obscure  ;  cf.  Ir.  bun- 
nog,  a  var.  of  tmnnach,  an  oaten  cake,  s=  tiael. 
bnnnach,  >  K.  fWsn.s-JL-,  a,  v.  Skoat  refers  toOF. 
dial.  bugnc,  a  kind  of  fritter  (a  particular  use  of 
OK.  bugne,  bignr,  a  swelling  caused  bv  a  blow: 
seeftwriion),  >dim.  but/m  I,  bignet,  mod.  f".  brignet, 
a  fritter.  1  A  slightiy  sweetened  and  Havered 
roll  or  biscuit ;  a  sweet  kind  of  bread  baked  in 

small  cakes,  generally  round  Bath  bun,  a  sort 

of  lluht  »»>-<•(  roll.  «KiK-r»lly  lonialiiliiit  ciiitbhu,  etc., 
named  fr-uu  Hath,  hjiuLml. 

bun-  (bun),  n.  [Appar.  identical  with  K.  dial. 
boon-,  <  MK.  bom;  also  buntic,  of  uncertain 
urigiu,  perhaps  <  duel,  bun,  a  stump,  stock, 
rout,  a  short,  squat  person  or  animal,  =  Ir. 
bun,  stock,  root,  Isittom.  =  Manx  mm,  a  thick 
end,  butt-end,  =  \V.  btcn,  a  spear  head.  The 
I'd  and  3d  senses  may  be  of  diff.  origin. 1  1.  A 
drv  stalk;  the  dry  stalk  of  hemp  stripped  of  Its 
rind.— 3.  The  tail  of  a  hare.— 3.  A  rabbit. 
Also  called  bunny.    [Pro v.  Kng.] 

bun3  (bun),  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  flat-bot- 
tomed Ivoat  square  at  both  ends.  [Canadian.] 

bunco  (bun*),  im  hrd.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
I,.  bonut,  good.]  Extra  profit ;  bonus:  used  as 
an  exclamation  by  boys.  The  cry  "lluncc.1" 
when  something  is  found  by  another  gives  the 
right  to  half  of  what  is  discovered. 

bunch1  (bunch),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  some- 
times bounch;  <  ME.  fruiicAr.  a  hump,  prob.  < 
Ieel.  bunki  —  OSw.  and  Sw.  dial,  hunter  r=  Norw. 
bunks  —  Dan.  bunke,  a  heap,  pile:  see  bunk,  of 
which  bunch  may  be  considered  an  asaibilated 
form.  Perhaps  ulf.  connected  with  the  verb 
hunch,  strike:  see  hunch-,]  1.  A  protuber- 
ance ;  a  hunch ;  a  knob  or  lump.  [Now  rare.] 
o-'.Aiw  [II  1,  a  bunch,  a  knob  or  crooke  I  ••We,  a cMipr. 

1  upon  111-  Ininrhri 
luu  n«,  tv. 

3.  A  cluster,  collection,  or  tuft  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  connected  in  growth  or  joined  to- 
gether mechanically:  as.  a  bunch  of  grapes;  a 
bunch  of  feathers  on  a  hat. 
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IX  (ran«.  To  make  a  bunch  or  bunches  of ; 
bring  together  into  a  bunch  or  aggregate  ;  con- 
centrate: as,  to  hunch  ballots  for  distribution; 
to  bunch  profits ;  to  buses  the  hits  in  a  game  of 
base-ball. 

llol.trrrd  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves. 

AVatf,  Kudymioii,  i. 

bunch'-^t  (bunch),  r.  I.  [<  ME,  bunchrn,  bonchen, 
beat,  strike;  of.  D.  luinken,  boat,  In-labor,  Dsn. 
banke,  Norw.  banka.  beat,  Icel.  banga,  OSw. 
banga,  bunga,  strike :  see  bang1  and  bung3. 
(See  ftitnWi',  ».,  and  cf.  bump-,  which  includes 
the  meanings  of  bunch*  ami  bunch-.  Not  re- 
lated to  punch  in  this  sense.]  To  beat ;  strike. 

The!  WAen  thrlre  br*aU  with  IUt.-.. 

Lythmte.  UlailiinM) 

li.uwVlu.au.,>- 


bung 

functions  in  combination  with  the  ] 
and  consisting  of  .W  merabera  representing  th 
l!fi  Slate*  of  the  empire.    In  the  Bnn.le.ntl.  eacli 
■late  vulea  ai  a  unit,  tile  Imperial  chancellor  Im-Iux  prul 
lie  H 

2.  In  Switzerland,  the  federal  council,  exercis- 
ing executive  and  administrative  fnnctiotis,hL  i 
composed  of  7  members, 
bundle  (bnn'dl),  «.  [<  ME.  bundtl  (also  dim. 
bandelet),  <  AS.  'byudtl ( not  found)  (  =  1).  bondrt. 
hundcl  =  (!.  bundcl),  a  bundle,  dim.  of  "f>M»d, 
ONorth.  pi.  buudii,  a  bundle  (=  I).  rSosrf,  usu- 


ally rcr/x 


ivenant,  league,  =  MLii. 


They  will  carry  .  .  . 
of  raniela. 


Of)  hi*  arohe  a  bvi 


ft  he  bore. 

•rr,  K.  U:  1.  viiL  ». 


3.  More  generallv,  a  cluster  or  aggregate  of 
any  kind:  used  specifically  of  ducks,  in  the 
sense  of  a  small  flock. 

They  are  a  t-uifh  «1  the  mo*t  M«emiu  ranjiln 


r.  Wit  without  Money,  t.  2. 

After  the  b«>>rh  of  duck,  have  Im-n  shot  at  they  By 

a  lonil  dtatojice  abd  do  out  ill  mill  » Itliin  sijtlil. 

>';«Triiwiil'i  j  (Jnt'ttrer,  p.  51s, 

4.  In  mining,  a  small  mass  of  ore.  See  bunchy, 
3.  and  futckcl, —  5.  In  Hajr-mannt'.,  three  bundles 
or  lNil.tNHl  yanls  of  linen  yarn.— 6.  A  unit  <if 
tale  for  osiers,  reeds,  teazels,  and  the  like, 
with  no  general  or  lixed  sense.    Bunch  of  Uvea, 

in  f.n./iU-n.  Of  fl»l  with  the  the  finip-ra  eleni-lled  for 
•  trlkl tnr  he  lt>v>-  hlcn  lib  bunch  "fflir*  (that  b.  stnuli 
him  "'Hi  lii.  Il-li.  (Slang  1 
bunch1  (Inmi-lr:,  r.  f<  hunch1,  ».]  I.  lafranji. 
'I  n  swell  out  iu  a  protuberance;  be  protuberant 
or  round. 

Bunchkno  out  tub.  a  lanre  p.nnd  Vnoh  at  iti"  rn.l. 


bruicb-backedt  (bum-h'bakt),  n. 
ed:  as,  "foul  bunch-iMck>d  toad,"  .SS.it.,  Kich. 
III.,  iv.  4. 

bunch-berry  (bunch'lH-r'i),  n.  1.  A  common 
name  of  the  dwarf  cornel,  I'ornun  Canadcnsit, 
on  uccount  of  its  denso  clusters  of  bright-rod 
berries.— 2.  The  fruit  of  the  Itubus  aaxatilu. 
Halliu-cll.    [Prov.  Eng.  (Craven). J 

bunch-flower  (bunch'flou'cr),  ».  The  Mclan- 
thium  Yirginicum,  a  liliaceous  plant  of  the 
United  StaU-s,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  a  tall 
stem  with  a  broad  panicle  of  small  greenish 
flowers. 

bunch-grass  (buneh'gras),  n.  A  name  given 
to  many  different  grasses  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  westward,  usually  growing  in 
distinct  clumps.    The  more  abundant  are  fnn  t.  nui- 

U<tia.  f.i  li.Mtui.  I'l^MiliI.il,  ycdlntd  tcatrfrUil,  and  .|STlrT* 
of  .S'.'owl  add  .ri'-^'i/rliw. 

bunchiness  (bun'chi-ucs),  ».  [<  bunchy  + 
-MCJui.]  The  state  of  being  bunchy,  or  of  grow- 
ing iu  bunches. 

bunch-whale  bunch 'hwall,  n.  A  whale  of  the 
genus  Mcgnptera ;  a  humpback  whale. 

bunchy  i.'iun'chi),  a.  [<  bunch  +  -jf'.J  1.  Hav- 
ing or  lsnng  like  a  bunch  or  hunch;  having 
ku  >bs  or  protuberances:  as,  "an  uiishapeu 
bunchy  spear,''  I'harc,  ^Eneid,  ix. 

chief,  particularly  alTect  crcat  length  of  cord,  which 
diK-s  not  improve  the  wearer',  nitfiearance.  a.  it  make, 
the  kilt  1<»j  bttnehy.  Pvp.  .-vri.  Af«.,  XXX.  21K1. 

2.  Orowing  or  existing  in  bunches ;  having  or 
formed  of  hunches:  as,  "his  buuchy  tail,"  .V. 
t;rnr.  Museum.  Specifically  —  3.  In  mining, 
said  of  a  lode  when  the  ore 'is  irregularly  dis- 
tributed through  it  in  small  masses  or  "]K>cket8." 
bunco,  n.    See  bunko. 

buncombe,  bunkum  (bung'kum),  n.   [<  Hun- 
comtn;  a  county  of  North  Carolina:  see  extract 
from  liartlett,  below.]    Empty  talk ; 
speechmaking;  balderdash. 

When  a  erittur  talk,  for  talk.  take,  lint  to  hi 
in  the  paper  to  »enil  to  home,  all'l  not  for  any  *- 
iMipjw.  but  eltHrtioiKs-riuic,  our  folka  call  It  tni 

Uati>j«rto». 

TO  talk  for  Bun COm  □«,  to  .peak  for  efteet  on  )>er»OIU] 
at  a  ilutaiii  ■■,  witlioat  regard  to  the  audlenee  pnwnt. 

The  oriirln  of  the  phrase.  "  talkint  for  nuncoutbt.-  U 
thn.  relaled  in  Wheeler  .  "  Hlrtory  of  North  Carolina "  : 
'•  several  year,  aim,  in  C..iicre«».  Uie  inemlxT  for  thi.  di.. 
trict  arose  to  addreaa  the  Houih:,  withoul  ally  exlraordi- 
nary  power.,  in  manner  or  mutter,  to  Interest  the  audi 
ence.  Many  memlsr,  hit  the  hall.  Very  naively  he  told 
those  who  rcuiaiued  tllat  they  miiiht  Ko  too:  he  ahollld 
«|wak  for  aome  lime,  but  he  w  a.  only  ■  talking  for  Bun- 
romfte.'"  Harriett. 

bund  (bund),  a.  [Anglo-Ind.,  also  written  band 
(prim,  bund),  repr.  Mind,  band,  a  dam,  dike, 
causeway,  embankment,  a  particular  use  of 
band,  a  hand,  bond,  tie,  imprisonment:  in  nil 
use*  also  spelled  bandh,  <  Skt,  •/  Imndh  =  E. 
fcin.f,  tie.]  In  India  and  the  East  generally,  an 
embankment  funning  a  promei 
riagewav  along  a  river  front  t 
esplanade. 

bunder1  (bun'dor),  n.    [E.  Ind.]  A 
in  use  at  Bombay  and  along  the  Malabar  coast. 
Also  called  bunticr-tmut. 

bunder'-2  (bun'der),  n.    [Also  written  bhunder; 

<  Hind.  Imndar,  also  hiinar,  a  monkey,  ape, 
baboon.]  The  common  rhesus  or  other  East 
Indian  monkey. 

bunder3  (bun'der),  s.  [E.  Ind.]  A  term  used 
in  the  East  for  a  canard. 

bunder-boat  (bun'dt  r-bot),  «.    Same  as  6m»- 

./.r>. 

Bundearath, Bundesrat (Win'deH-riit\ n.  [(}. ; 

<  bundr.i,  gen.  of  bund,  a  league  (sec  bnudlt  ), 
+  rath,  rut,  council,  counsel,  etc.,  OHO.  MHO. 
rat  <=  AS.  rud,  ME.  r,d>,  E.  rtdc,  nod  (olw.), 
council):  see  rr.i</l,  «.]  1.  The  federal  coun- 
cil of  the  German  empire,  exercising  legislative 


l  speech 
rairthly 


bunt,  a  band,  a  bundle.  —  MHO.  bunt,  O.  burnt 
a  bundle,  truss,  also  a  tie,  bond,  league,  uiiioii. 
etc.,  >  Dan.  bundt  =  Sw.  ousf,  a  bundle).  <  <*»- 
rf.ia  (pp.  bunden)  =  <i.  binden,  etc..  bind:  set 
hind,  and  cf.  Iwnd1.]  1.  A  number  of  I  limp 
bound  together:  anything  bound  or  rolled  into 
a  convenient  form  for  conveyance  or  handling; 
a  package;  s  roll:  us,  a  bundle  of  lace ;  a  <»■«- 
d/c  of  liBy. 

F.very  nhooll«»y  ran  have  rcroiir«r  to  the  fable  of  ir« 
nelt,  which,  when  uuib-l  In  a  tmntllr.  no  .m  iuili  .uM 
1 ..    I  (.-oMjoiila,  Ij-»aj.  a 

The  r.ptl<-  nerve  is  a  jrrrat  f»iM'«e  of  telninph  wrrc.. 
caeli  tyirrylnj:  H.  own  mesHiyce  itmLl.turlK^l  1-y  Hie  rr^L 
W.  K.  Ctifvrd,  Leitnres.  I  >* 

n.-nce  —  2.  A  group  or  a  numl>er  of  things  hav- 
ing gome  common  eliuraeteristie  which  leads  to 
their  being  held  and  traiisforrevl  in  the  same 
ownership.— 3.  In  Imt.,  a  fascicular  aggrefc*- 
tion  of  one  or  more  elementary  tissues  iruvrrs- 
ing  other  tissues.  The  bundle  mas  Ik-  either  in-  uur 
<.-..in|».K-,|  ..1  ves»i  l«  only)  or  flhroraarular  (cMaiiiii.; 
Nilh  fliir-iu.  and  Ta«cular  11mu,-m  aiwl  l»  iLtually  »ur 
iMurtdi'il  liy  a  lavrr  <•(  pari  iieiiyiua,  or  wilt  c-  tlular  tiuur 
rallnl  the  butullc  Jia.il A 

*'  t'oni  enlnc"  tiniiii.'e.  occur  In  many  vascular  rrvpt* 
panu.  t;,,n,c.  /in.  ,  Ml  !• 

4.  In  paper-making,  two  reams  of  printing-pi- 
per or  brown  paper:  established  by  a  statute 
of  Oeorge  I. —  S.  In  spinning,  twenty  hanks  or 
(1,000  yanls  of  linen  yarn.  i:„u,n,  i,i]..u>.|ui 
mill of'wi  itrlil  for  «titiu,  and  of  lah  for  tmrrel  Ii-h.|w,  :<t 
withoul  any  lived  value.  A  bundle  ol  lin<t  p>l-f.  ii-  ten 
by  a  .tiilnte  of  i  baric.  II. |  Closed  bundle,  m  *»•» .  > 
lils-iivawlliar  bundle  wlili  b  I.  vilH.lly  lorimd  ol  wi«i; 
ami  Iwvt  ti"Ue,  without  a  rainblilln  layer,  and  ii  Ibert 
lore  ii-.citiiablc  of  fortlier  growth.  Collateral  bundle 
in  .eif.,  a  tiUroVHMeillar  bundle  tvniMintiriK  -d  a  »lrai*l  .if 
uissly  liiwoie  and  ar.other  of  Iwnt.  sldi.  In  side.  Con- 
CentrlC  bundle.  In  '>■<  .  a  tlhl.-in- nl.r  ImiikIU  in  ahUli 
Hie  luuit  tintui  vurrouud.  the  wiKsly  tlsvue,  as  1.  rotum.  l 
In  vtiM-nLr  erypfoirviim.  or  ibv  iv-ier»e 
bundle  (bun'dl),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bundled,  ppr. 
bundling.  [<  bundle,  «.]  L  trans.  I.  To  tie 
or  bind  iu  a  bundle  or  roll:  often  followed  b_v 
up  :  as,  to  bundle  np  clothes. 

Ttieir  traliw  Imndtnl  sp  Into  a  heap  behind,  and  ni«tll-j 
at  «v«o-  nsition.  tf.*f..»i/a,  Vic.  „ 

2.  To  place  or  dispose  of  in  a  hurried,  unrere- 
ious  manner. 


They  iinnierrifnlly  fivimf/eif  me  and  d 
into  our  o»  n  hackney-coach, 

r.  //ch*,  Gilbert  Oarnry,  II  ill 

To  bundle  off,  to  send  ia  imts«vii>  nfl  in  a  hurry  .  u«-t  rvi 
of  iincrrcinoiiiouaiy  :  aa,  the  ehlldren  were  Svin.K/,1  i.y  tu 
Is-d.- TO  bundle  out,  to  t  vis-1  summarily  :  a».  I  bv*AU4 
him  oof  of  ihsiri. 

Yon  ovisbt  to  he  bumllrd  out  for  not  knowing  b.»w  o> 
behave.  1'ickciu 

II.  intrant.  I.  To  depart  iu  a  hurry  or  un- 
ceremoniously: often  with  off. 

I.  your  ladyship  »  lionoiir  fmwf/iiw  of  ibm  7 

Cofinun  the  )'™»»r,  Ksir  Gctitlelttan.  v  1 

See  the  MVaftva  frirnsif«  liack  Into  their  ean.s-s. 

.SV.  MchUa,.  XI  rr. 

2.  In  Now  England  (in  early  times)  anil  in 
Wales,  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  without  un- 


Stopping 
liies,  ilauce 
fswis. 


pphed  to  the  custom  of 
especially  sweethearts,  thus  aleeping. 

mally  111  the  villaj.-.-.  to  ral  puapkia 
itry  /roliej.  and  bun-llr  with  the  Yankee 
/rn'n.r.  Knickerlxskef .  p  » 

bundle-pillar  (bun'dl-pirur),  a.  Same  a*  clus- 
tered column  (which  see,  under  column). 

bundle-sheath  (bun'dl  sheth'l,  n.  See  frirsi.'ic 
«.,  3. 

bung'  (bung),  n.  [<  ME.  bunge,  of  uncertain 
origin;  the  W.  bung,  an  orifice,  a  bung  \<-t. 
(Mlael.  fcuinr  =  Ir.  buinnc,  a  tap,  spigot,  sponti. 
nrob.  from  E.    Cf.  OD.  bonne.  Ml).  i>  F 

rmnde),  a  bung;  MU.  bommtK  I).  rVi«i',  dii^- 
Immmel,  a  bung;  MI),  bomme'*,  D.  bom-,  a  dram : 
MD.  bunghr,  Jionghr  =  MEO.  bunge.  n  drrjtn 
(MEO.  bungen,  lK-at  a  drum:  see  bung").  Tie 
E.  word  seems  to  have  taken  the  form  of  MP- 
bunghe  (with  eouiv.  bommt^),  a  drum,  with  the 
gense  of  MI).  omtnV  (with  etpiiv.  /*.w«ieM.  » 
bung.]  1.  A  large  cork  or  stopper  for  closin< 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  a  cask  through  which  it 
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is  filled.— 3.  The  hole  or  orifice  in  a  euk  «hadi 
through  which  it  is  filled;  a  bung-hole. — 3f. 
A  pickpocket;  a  sharper. 

Away,  yoq  ciitpurse  rascal !  you  fllUiy  6»ntff.  »»»>  • 

M..tHoa.  IV.,  II.  «. 
4.  A  brewer.    [Eng.  Blanc.  J  —  5.  A  pile  of  seg- 
gara  or  setters  in  a  porcelain-kiln. 
bung1  (bung),  r.  I.    [<  hung1,  n.J    To  stop  the 
orifice  of  with  a  bung ;  close. 
All  entries  to  the  soul  are  en  ■topped  and  temped  up. 

Hammond,  Work*.  IV.  679. 

bmig-  (bung),  r.  t.  [Commonly  regarded  as  a 
particular  use  of  bung1,  r. ;  but  cf.  MIXi.  bun- 
gen  =  MHO.  bungen,  beat  a  drum,  0.  dial.  bun- 
gen,  biingen,  strike  (freq.  bungeln,  bc*t),  =  0Sw. 
bunga,  strike:  ace  bunek*.  Cf.  bungle,  bangl.] 
To  beat  severely ;  exhaust  by  hard  blows  or 
strenuous  effort ;  bruise ;  maul:  used  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  bunged  up :  as,  he  was  all  bunged 
up  in  the  fight ;  the  day's  work  has  completely 
bungrxl  me  up.  [Slang. J 
bungall  (bun'gal),  n.  [<  Ir.  bunn,  a  coin,  + 
aallda,  foreign,  English,  (gall,  a  foreigner,  Eng- 
lishman.] A  base  coin  current  in  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  At  one  time  it 
passed  for  sixpence,  at  another  for  twopence, 
and  ultimately  for  a  penny, 
bungalow  (bitrig'ga-lo),  [Anglo-Ind.,<  Hind. 
Itamjlti  i  Pern,  bdngld),  a  thatched  cottage,  a 
'  »,  lit,  belonging  to  Bengal,  Beugalese 
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n«  II  lb 


(house),  <  Banga,  Bengal.  Cf.  Bengali.]  In 
India,  a  one-storied  thatohed  or  tiled  house, 
usually  surrounded  by  a  veranda  j  in  the  East 
generally,  any  one-storied  dwelling  provided 
with  verandas. 

It  [the  r..».||  lead,  to  .  .  .  .'satane,  a  regular 
Indian  Imji-wW,  with  thatched  roofs,  verandahs  < 
Willi  creeper*,  windows  opening  to  the  ground,  and 
leadllkg  to  the  garden*  on  every  side. 

iMiiv  ftnuiei/.  Voyage  of  Runhearo,  1 


■  !i 


■  in  mile 


is  con- 
.n  tin?  high, 
espeue*  of  Ihf  author 
ach  traveler  obe  rupee 
x  of  Uk'  bungalow. 
[Also  Bongarui 


Dak-bttngalOW,  a  buiur  for  trai 
slrurted  at  intervals  of  from  1:2  I 
ruedi  In  many  part*  of  India  ul  tin 
Hies  The  government  charges  e 
(uUiut  forty  ivtil,i  a  day  for  the  u 
Bnngarna  ^tiiing'tra-rus),  n. 
NL.,  from  the  native  name  bunga r  or  liimgitr,] 
A  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  of  the  family 
Elnpuhr,  natives  of  India,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  .Vow,  though  the  neck  is  not  so  dilatable. 
In  the  Bwiairtni*  /aAriatiu,  the  rock-serpent,  the  head  1m 
IUi  ami  short,  the  niaule  round  and  the  upper  Jaws  are 
f  umtabed  with  grooved  f»ng».  Tlu  color  i«  generally  of  a 
light  hue,  relieved  by  lands  <ir  rings  of  Jetty  black.  Alao 

bung-drawer  (lmiig'dra/er).  n.  A  wooden  mal- 
let of  u  peculiar  form  for  removing  the  bung 
from  a  cask.    [Lneal,  Eng.] 

bongerlyt.  «.  [A  vor.  of  bunglely,  <  bungle  + 
-(j/C]    Bungling;  clumsy. 

iifientitnrs  the  more  ahallow  In  knowledge  the  more 
tm*n-rl»  In  wickedness,     for.  T.  A-lamt,  Works,  II.  43. 

bungerBome  (bung'ger-sum),  a.  [A  dial.  var. 
of  bunglemme.]   Clumsy.  Unite.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 

bung-hole  (bung'hol),  n.  A  hole  or  orifice  in  a 
cask:  through  which  it  isfilled,closed  by  a  bung. 

bungle  (bung'gl),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bungled, 
opr.  bungling.  [I'rob.  equiv.  to  'bmgle  for 
bangle*,  freq.  of /kiiw/1.  beat ;  cf.  O.dial.  bungeln, 
strike,  beat.  freq.  of  bungen,  strike ;  Sw.  dial. 
bangla,  wort  ineffectually,  freq.  of  banka,  var. 
bonka,  bunka,  strike,  OSw.  Itunga.  best :  see 
bang*,  bunch*,  bung%,  and  cf.  botch?,  bungle, 
which  also  goes  back  to  an  original  sense 
'  beat.']  I.  intrant.  To  work  or  act  in  a  clumsy, 
awkward,  or  blundering  manner. 

fan  you  fall  or  bunHr  In  your  tradrY 

Ob/A<im.  Satires  on  the  Jesuits. 
^ JkoulilratVr  ace  thuUMP- n«cd  wlth^eeable  ohJecU, 

II.  tram.  To  make  or  mend  clumsily ;  botch; 
manage  awkwardly  or  blunderingly;  perform 
inefficiently. 

lM?«n  v.,  u.  t 


bunqU 

C.  b.  Warner,  Backlog  studies,  p.  8L 
bungle  (bung'gl),  n.    [<  bungle,  r.]    A  clumsy 
performance ;  a  piece  of  awkward  work;  a 
botch.  Ray. 
bungler  (bung'gler),  a.    One  who  bungles ;  a 
;  one  who  perform* 

tftobeaduiioeora 
(ul.  how  much 
to  xm  uich. 

bunglesome  (bung'gl -sum), 
■«sf.]  Bungling^  clumsy, 
bungling  (bung'gling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  bungle, 
r.]  1.  "Prone  to  bungle;  clumsy:  as,  "this 
bungling  wretch,"  Oldham. — 2.  Characterized 
by  clumsiness ;  botched. 

Letter*  to  me  are  Dot  seldom  opennt.  and  then  sealed  In 
a  Irungliw;  maimer  before  the)'  wme  ui  my  haiula.  .s'iex/t, 
-  Syn.  Ungainly,  Unearth,  etc.    Hee  atrkicard. 
bunglingly  (bung'gling-li),  adr.    In  a  bungling 

manner;  clumsily;  awkwardly, 
bungo  ( bung'go),  n.   [Origin  obscure.]  A  kind 
of  canoe  used  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Bar  tUt  t. 

bungo-tree  (bung'gd-tre),  n.  [<  bungo,  a  native 
name,  +  frec.l  A  leguminous  tree  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Daniellia  tkurifera,  yielding  a  fragrant 
gum. 

bung-gUrter  (bung'star'ter),  n.  A  kind  of  Hat 
mallet  for  starting  a  wooden  bung  from  the 
buug-hole. 

bung-stave  (hung'stAv).  n.  The  stave  of  a  bar- 
rel in  which  the  bung-hole  has  been  made. 

Bungtown  copper.    See  copper, 

bung-vent  (bung'vent),  ».  A  valve-stopper 
designed  to  allow  air  to  enter  a  cask  without 
permitting  the  gases  generated  within  it  to  es- 
cape, or  the  reverse. 

bunion,  bunyon  (bun'yon),  n.  [Kormerlv  also 
bunian,  bunnion,  bunnian ;  (  It.  bugntme,  a  knob. 
A  boil  or  blain,  aug.  of  equiv.  bugno,  prob.  < 
OF.  bugne,  buigne,  bune,  a  swelling.  P.  oigne,  a 
bump,  knob,  swelling,  perhaps  <  Icel.  bunga,  an 
elevation,  allied  to  bunhi,  a  heap:  see  bunen  and 
f>Mna-.]  A  swelling  on  the  foot  caused  by  the 
inflammation  of  n  bursa,  especially  that  over 
the  metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
It  may  orrnr,  ln>wever,  over  the  correapomHiifl:  Joint  of 
the  fifth  digit,  or  more  rarely  over  the  ai-apho4d  bone. 

Bunlum  (bu'ni-tim),  n.  [NI..  (L.  bunion  — 
Pliny),  <  Or.  *iiwi',  a  plant,  perhaps  the  earth- 
nut  ;  cf.  ytorwor,  a  plant  of  the  rape  kind.] 
A  genus  of  plauts,  of  tho  natural  order  t'mbelli- 
fertt,  with  tuberous  roots,  nativesof  Europe  and 

western  Asia.  H.  *TT«.~>t<in,aUw<»Il«><learf*Mu<,Aairlr- 
utit,  kippemut.  and  /.••roo/,  is  a  plant  *  ith  a  nxit  as  larire 
as  n  nutmeK.  biu^l,  tiilH-roUH.  mjl<1  brown.  See  mrfAmif. 
bunk  (bungk),  w.  [Of  Scainl.  origin,  prob. 
affected  in  sense  by  fcrist-,  dial,  bent,  bink,  a 
bench:  <  (1)  Icel.  bnnki  =  OSw.  and  Sw.  dial. 
bunke  =  Norw.  &M»ilir  =  I)aii.  bunke,  a  heap,  pile 
(cf.  MIX),  bunk,  a  bono.  esp.  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Iwnes  of  n>  larvo  animal,  =  OFrios.  bunke. 
East  Fries,  bunke,  North  Fries,  bunk,  a  bone),  ap- 
par.  the  same  as  ('_')  01>an.  fr«»»e,  a  cargo  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  the  hold  itself,  the  bilge, 
the  bottom,  =  OSw.  bunke,  part  of  a  ship,  prob. 
the  hold;  prob.  also  the  same  as  (3)  OI)an. 
f>Bn«-c  =  Sw.  bunke =Sotw.  bunka,  bunk,  abroad, 
low  milk-pan,  and  (4)  ODan.  bunke.  the  site  of 
a  building:  these  forms  being  more  or  less  con- 
fused with  (5)  Icel.  bunga,  a  slight  elevation, 
=  Norw.  bunga,  a  little  heap,  bung,  bung,  bunk, 
a  slight  protuberance  or  dent,  bungutt,  bunkult, 
dented,  iippar.  connected  (as  bump%,  a  blow, 
with  bump*,  a  protuberance,  or  as  on-nrA'-*  with 
bunch1)  with  Sw.  bunga.  strike:  see  ftusrA- anil 
bung*,  and  cf.  buneh^,  which  may  be  considered 
an  asaibilated  form  of  bunk.  Cf.  f>«U'.]  1.  A 
wooden  case  or  compartment  in  a  vessel,  a 
sleeping-ear.  etc.,  and  sometimes  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  used  as  a  slei-plng-berth. 

I  sIm'uM  .  .  .  pass  ot.t  the  rest  of  his  voyace  by  Haying 
that  be  was  confined  %**  bis  bvnk,  and  saw  no  mt.*reof  it. 

//.  Kin;}ttev,  Kavenshoc,  1L  (/>an>s.) 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  across  a  sled  to 
sustain  a  heavy  weight.    [IT.  S.] 
bunk  I  bungk),  r.  t.    [<  friiai-,  «.]    To  occupy  a 
bunk;  hence,  to  occupy  a  bed;  sleep:  as,  tho 
two  boys  bunked  together. 

We  turned  In  to        and  ineM  wftli  the  crew  forward. 

K.  II.  Itana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast.  p.  47. 

bunker1  (bung'ker).  n.  [<  bunk  +  -erl.  Cf. 
bankerl  in  the  sense  of  'a  bench,  a  seat.']  1. 
A  bench  or  sort  of  chest  that  serves  for  a 


—8.  A  sort  of  fixed  ehest  or  box;  a  large  bin 
or  receptacle:  as,  a  eoal-*an*>r  (which  see). 
— 3.  In  the  game  of  golf,  a  sand-bole  anywhere 
on  the  grounds, 
bunker*  (bung'ker),  a.    [Hhort  for  moatbunker,  ' 
q.  v.]  A  menhaden. 

bunker-plate  ( bnng'ker-plat),  n.  An  iron  plate 
covering  a  hole  in  a  ship's  deck  leeuling  to  the 
coal-bunker. 

bunko,  bunco  (bung'ko),  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  It,  banco,  a  bank  or  money-changer's 
stall ;  cf.  bunk,  as  related  to  bank.']  A  swindle 
'  by  two  or  more  confederates  upon  a 
(generally  by  gaining  his  confluence 
on  the  ground  of  alleged  previous  acquaintance 
with  himself  or  some  of  his  friends),  who  is  al- 
lured to  a  house,  and  there  fleeced  at  some  game, 
openlv  robbed,  or  otherwise  victimized.  Also 
called  bunko-game.  [American  slang  or  cant.] 
bunko  (bung'ko),  r.  I.  To  victimize,  as  by  a 
bunko-man.  [American  slang  or  cant.] 
A  Heading  banker  (qniAnrrf. 

PniUulttftliia  Timet  (l&a),  Ho.  2802,  p.  2. 

bunko-game  (bung'ko-gam),  n.  Same  as  bunko. 
bunkO-Joint  (bung'kd-joint),  h.    A  house  or 

rendezvous  to  which  strangers  are  allured,  and 

in  which  they  are  victimized,  by  bunko-men. 

[American  slang  or  cant.] 
bunko-man  (bung'ko-man),  n.    A  person  who 

practises  the  bunko  swindle.    [American  slang 

or  cant.] 

bunko-steerer  (bung'M-etfr'er),  n.  That  one 
of  the  swindlers  called  bunkiMiten  who  allures 
or  stwrs  strangers  to  the  bunko- joint  or  rendez- 
vous,   [American  slang  or  cant.] 

bonks  l  bungks),  n.  The  wild  succory.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

bunkum,  n.    Sec  bunevmbe. 
bunn,  n.    See  frtisl. 

bunnel  (bun'el),  n.  [E.  dial.  dim.  of  bun$,  «.] 
A  ilried  hemp-stalk,  used  by  smokers  to  light 
their  pipes.    Urose.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

bunney,  n.    See  ftsiiH^'*. 

bunniant,  ><■    An  obsolete  spelling  of  bunion. 

bunninga  (bun'ingz),  w.  pf.  [E.  dial.]  In  lead- 
mining,  a  floor  or  staging  of  wood  built  across 
the  lode  over  the  miners'  heads,  and  on  which 
the  refuse  was  thrown,  so  that  the  mine,  origi- 
nally l>egun  as  an  open  work,  became  covered 
over  for  its  whole  length,  except  under  the 

"8tOW»esr  or  windlasses.  The  saaie  thins  was  re- 
peated Lower  down,  tile  process  liring  a  sort  of  combi- 
nation of  the  cast  after-cast  method  and  of  underhand 
sloping.  The  process  is  no  longer  used.  (Derbyshire,  r.itu.  | 

bunny1  (bun'i),  ».:  pi.  bunniet I -in).  [E.  dial.] 
A  gully  formed  by  witter  making  its  wsy  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff.    [Hampshire,  Eng.] 

bunny*  *bun'i),  n.  [Him.  of  bun'*,  a  rabbit.] 
A  |wt  name  for  a  rabbit. 

bunny3  (bun'i),  it.  IE.  dial.,  also  WTitten  bun- 
ney. Ct.  twnion.]  A  swelling  from  a  blow;  a 
bump,    [l'rov.  Eng.] 

bunny*t  (bun'i),  ».    Same  as  ln>nny*~. 

bunnya,  »•    See  bunya. 

bunodont(bu'no-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  frii>iodo»t(f-), 
<  (ir.  tim-iw,  a  hill,  mound,  +  Moif  (AAn-r-)  =  E. 
tooth.]  In  odonl.,  having  the  crowns  of  the 
molar  teeth  elevated  into  tubercles;  having  tu- 
berculate  molars:  in  general,  opposed  to  Itipho- 
dnnt ;  specifically,  having  teeth  of  the  pattern 
presented  by  the  Bunodonta. 

Bnnodonta  (bu-no-don'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  bunodon  :  see  bunodont.]  The  most  prin: 
itive  type  of  tho  artiodactyls,  continued  to  th.' 
present  day  by  the  non-ruminant  or  suillino 
quadrupeds  of  the  families  Suida-  and  Hippojx)- 
Utmidtr,  or  the  swine  and  hippopotamus. 

Bunotheria  (ba-no-the'ri-.),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  ur. 

,iloei>br,  a  hill,  mound,  +  Stipiov,  a  wild  beast.] 
A  superordinal  group  of  mammals  proposed  by 
Cope  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  carnivorous  and 
insectivorous  types  of  monndelphous  mammals 
ancestrally  related  to  existent  forma 

bunotherian  (bu-no-the'ri-an),  a.  [<  Bunothe- 
rta  +  -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  eharacteristic  of 
the  Bunothrria.    K.  D.'Cope, 

Bunsen  burner,  cell,  niter-pump.  See  the 
nouns. 

bunsenite  (btrn'sen-it),  «.  [jVfter  the  German 
chemist  Robert  "W.  Bunnen.]  Native  nickel 
protoxid,  occurring  in  isometric  octahedralerys- 
tals  of  a  green  color.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  the  gold  tellurid  krennerite. 

bunt1  (hunt),  r.  i.  (<  ME.  bunlen;  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  Bret.  b>runUt,  bunta,  push,  shove; 
cf.  also  E.  punfl,  push,  and  bull1.]  1.  To  push 
with  the  horns  or  head,  as  a  goat  or  a  calf.— 
2.  To  spring;  rear.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
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bunt 

bunt1  (bunt),  n.   [<  lutati,  r.  t'.]   A  puah  with 

tlit-  head,  or  the  head  and  horns. 
bunt!!  (bunt),  n.   [<  late  ME.  buul ;  of  uncertain 

origin.   It  agrees  in  form  with  Dan.  bunill  = 

Sw.  bunt,  a  bundle  (see  bundle),  in  sense  with 

Dan.  bug,  Sw.  buk,  a  belly  (cf.  Dan.  fciir/  peiti 

<f  sej'f,  Sw.  frsip4  rtt  scgrl,' the  bunt  (lit.  belly) 

of  a  sail :  tuns  btmkl ) ;  or  with  Dan.  bugt  =  Sw. 

hugt,  a  bend,  >  E.  bout,  a  bend,  turn,  ete. :  bpo 

fcoiirt,  bought*,  and  {«««<.]   The  middle  part  of 

a  square  nail;  also,  the  middle,  baggy  part  of 

n  net,  etc. 

In  farting,  the  atrougeet  and  moat  experienced  stand  Ui 
the  alluga  (or  middle  of  llw  yard)  to  mil»  up  the  (hint. 

A.  //.  liana,  Jr.,  H.-f..re  tin.  Maat.  p.  211 

bunt2  (bunt),  r.  •'.   [<  bunt?,  n.]   To  swell  out; 

belly,  a*  a  sail. 
bunV  (bunt),  r.  f.    [<  MK.  •frioifrM,  bonh-M,  sift 

perhaps  a  var.  of  bulttm,  sift,  bolt:  gee  fcn/<S.J 

To  sift.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
bunt*  (buut),  n.   [Perhaps  a  dial,  form  of  burnt, 

as  used  in  romp,  bunt-tar  for  nun»f-<«r.  etc.] 

1.  A  smut  which  infests  and  destroys  the  ker- 
nels of  wheat ;  an  ustilagineuus  fungus,  IW- 
Ittia  cartes,  which  causes  serious  damage  in  v~ti^' '  owr 
Europe,  and  is  becoming  troublesome  in  Amur-  j^^Jj%"  +  ,., 
ica.  The  common  ainut  of  wheat  sod  oala  In  the  United 
Malta  la  UHitaoo  car6o,  and  la  not  called  fatal  Also 
called  blaJdrr-inmL 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  puffball. 
Lycorieritnn. 

buntbok  (bunt.'bok),  n.    Same  as  bonlrbnk. 
bunt-ear  (bunt 'er),  a.  [SeeiWf*.]  A  name  for 
the  smut,  of  whest,  oats,  etc.,  UstUano  segelu 
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On*  of  the  omnoanl  In  Europe  la  K.  miliaria,  the  earn, 
bunting  or  tnuilliiglark.  The  yellow  bunting  or  yellow- 
hammer  la  K.  citeineUa  ;  the  rtrl  bunting,  t'-  tirlus ;  the 
ortolan  limiting.  £.  Hoelulana  ;  tile  black-headed  hunting, 
K.  «Ar«lu.  etc.  These  am  ail  the  Kurupcan  aiwvlra  to 
which  the  name  pro|Mil)  pcrtalua.  Then-  arc  many  nlliera, 
nil  ticlnuglng  to  tint  old  world. 

2.  My  extension,  a  name  given  indefinitely  and 
indiscriminately  to  a  great  number  of  emberi- 
itine  and  fringilline  birds  of  all  countries,  and 
also  to  some  birds  not  of  the  family  Fringillidtr. 
F.vaiu  plea  arc  the  larklnuitin;:.  of  the  genua  I'leetn.iihanee ; 
the  allow  huuuni;,  fiioth**,-  llic  Hindi  American  apar- 
rowa  id  the  genua  *f>izell*  .  the  American  I  .lack -throated 
hunting,  Syisa  amrrieana  -  tlic  cow  bunting.  JfofotAnu 
peeorit-  the  Mce-miutlna*,  /JoftcAiwitrz  orynimrwj, — Bay- 
winced  bunting.  Hcefcov-mn/wd.-GIay-colored  hunt- 
Inf.  of  Ninth  America,  the  Spuella  j<aui*ta,  a  auiall  bird 
closely  roacmldliui  the  cblppiiiaj-apaiTuw. 
bunting''  (bun'ting),  n.  [Also  buntinr.  Origin 
uncertain  ;  perhaps  orig.  meaning  bunting-  or 
bolting-cloth :  see  bunting*.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  connect  the  word  with  G.  bunt,  varie- 
gated.] 1.  A  light  woolen  stuff  very  loosely 
woven.  It  la  the  material  out  >il  which  Hags  at  all  kind* 
are  uanally  uiadc.  A  variety  uf  limiting  la  ala<>  In  uan  fur 
»<inwn  •  drvaaea  ;  it  It  atnn,  and  drapea  well. 
2.  Flags,  especially  a  vessel's  flags,  collectively. 

(bitn'ting-kro),  n.     [Appar.  < 
/*  +  crotr'-t,  bnt  said  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  D.  bonte  Irani :  hont,  spotteil  (see  Asaf- 
ing*);  kruai  =  E.  orrnri.]    The  hooded  crow, 
Currnn  carntjr. 
brmting-fluch  (bun'ting-finch),  n.     A  loose 
book-name  of  numerous  American  fringilline 
birds  of  tho  genera  1'iuatrtUa,  I'wmerculus,  Xo- 
trichiti,  Spi^rlUi,  etc. 


•ham  and  kinds,  accordli«  to  the  purpoaea  the;  an  in- 
tended ti>  aerie  :  aa.  n»l-6lloy<,  made  (if  thcet-lruD  It  the 
form  uf  tlw  triutuiu  of  a  cone ;  «j«ir  tniuya,  mailr  uf  a  tut, 
' ;  IvUMwvt,  sunnKunted  bj  > 
by  the  a»U.«i  of  the  w..„ 


» likii  U  anchored  Ijj  oik  c 
hell,  whkh  I.  made  to  ao« 


utlina  bvout,  fitted  with  an  apparatus  by  which  air  enn- 
.  =»aed  by  the  ni.iTrlneut  of  the  warea  ia  made  b.  rara» 
thrutudi  a  whlaUe.  and  thua  hidicate  the  altuaUi-n  ..f  tha 


i  made  b-  < 
aituatliin  • 

■  ii.y,rlt  Ii 


aai  ■     fa  a  as  as  ai   vr  a     a*  lli^raVf    *.■(*>  w_         (  a    V-  9t  S  f  a*a/lV  fn  If*  t  II       «  ra"*>r  ■ '       i  »a  »        V  1      *t  ■ 

bunted  (hun'tcd).  a.   f<  bunt*  +  -rci*.')  Affect-  bunting-Iron  (bun'ting-i'ern),  n.  A  glass-blow 


•  of  the  United  Matea  the  f.illuwlae 
i  aa  aide  U.  natifatxai  u  |WnW 
rk  the  itaxhoard  «.r  right-hand  aide 
froan  aeaward.  and  hla.  a  the  pi.rt 
dangrra  and  ohatrikrUtmi 
tilark  aiM 


ed  with  buut;  containing  the  parasitic  fungus 
which  causes  bunt. 
Externally  the  bunted  grain  ia  plumper.  Cooke. 

bunteJT  (bun'ter),  «.  [E.  dial.]  Awomanwho 
pic  ks  up  rags  in  tho  streets ;  hence,  a  low,  vul- 
gar woman.    [I'rov.  Eng.  or  slang.] 

like  buntm  in  atufl 
worth  of  tea  at  the  White 
GoUtrmitk,  Eaaaya,  av. 


Her  two  nuiiTlageable 
gowna,  are  now  taking 
r«>ndult  llouav. 


ers'  tube. 

bunting-lark  (bun 'ting-lark),  «.  Theco 
bunting,  £'mtVr».-n  miiidrui. 

bunt-jigger  (bttnt'jig'er),  >i.  Xaut.,  a 
imrehase  used  to  rouse  up  the  bunt  of  a 
furling.    Also  called  bunt-whtp. 

buntlint,  n-    Same  as  bunting*. 


small 
in 


and  ohatr 
aiwl  red  i 
;  the  falrw  a)  ha>e 
alripea:  liucyanuu-kliigMtk- 
elk  The  atarUiani  and  pt-rt 
buoyaare  niunlie'rvd  fr.im  the  aeaward  end  of  the  chanwL 
tlve  black  bearing  the  odd  and  Uie  rod  the  even  ntnnbrrv 
2.  A  buoyant  object  designed  to  be  thrown 
from  a  vessel  to  assist  a  person  who  has  fallen 
into  tho  water  to  keep  himself  afloat:  n  life- 
buoy. The  life  Imiu)  now  in  common  uae  in  tbe  I  Lilol 
•  -   of  two  I  ■• 


ut  we'll  ahn.it  the  laverock  In  the  lift. 
The  tmii/liii  mi  the  tree. 

llvnde  Klin,  In  Child  a  ILallaiU,  L  29T. 

buji^r-f«ndjUin(buu'ler^and'stin),  n     [ ° - •  bontline { bunt '  1  in ) .  n.  Ubunfi  +  hn^.l  y«ut., 
n,t*te,n,  hU  vanogateil   sandstone .    ouo  of  ^  roJH,  Mac\od  to  the  foot-row*  of 

squure  sails  and  led  up  to  the  masthead,  and 
thence  on  deck,  to  assist  in  hauling  up  the 

i  1  -  -  BuntUae  bull's-eye.  i.nlfe-r^. 
buntllno-cloth  ibunflin-kloth),  »..    .Vuaf.,  the 
lining  seweil  up  a  sail  in  the  direction  of  the 
I niii t Hue  to  prevent  it  from  being  chafed, 
bun  tons  (bun'tonx),  n,  ;>/.    [Oigiu  unknown.] 
In  mining,  timbers  or  scantling  put  across  a 
shaft  to  divide  it  into  compartments.    The  in- 
tenor  tiu*>a  of  the  iKintona  and  acta  carr>  tlic  guide*  which 
conduct  the  cogca,  und  on  tlicin  are  >U.  nallrd  llw-  laiarda 
forming  the  alicathitig  of  the  brattice,  in  caar  an  air. tight 
>inparuivcnt  Is  rebutted.    Alan  cal)e<t  byate  and 


nectmt  by  a  franiew.irk  and  lulling  het< 
right  pule,  weighted  at  the  l*.ttc«n  and 
liraM  Inn  containing  a  purt-fire.  Tlila 


+  -«fl.l  Infected 
and  otner  gra 

,  n.  [<  ME.  buntunge,  boun-  buiiyi  (bWyll),  it,  rAnglo-Ind,  also  bun 
for  •bunUl,  of  which  Sc.  (w"*".  banuan,  <  Hind.  Ininua  Beng.  ba 
rm);  cf.  NL,  (Mla.t)  "6mm-    bautuii  :  see  bamiiin',  fidnurtal.]    In  India,  e 


fcmif,  spotted,  ^iriegated  (see  buntimr1);  tanil 
stein  =  E.  snsdsfmw.]  A  German  name  for  the 
New  Red  Sandstone.    Si-ii  tanftxtouc. 

bunt-gaaket  Ibuut'gas'ket),  n.  The  gasket 
which  confines  the  bunt  of  a  square  sail  when 
furled.    Formerly  called  breast-gasket. 

bunting1  (bun'ting),  ii.  [Verbal  n.  of  himfl,  r.] 
1.  The  act.  of  pusliiug,  as  with  the  horns  or 
head;  butting. —  2.  A  game  among  lmys,  play- 
ed with  sticks  and  a  small  piece  of  wood  cut 
lengthwise,  /[titlitcell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A 
large  piece  of  timber;  a  heavy  support  for 
machinery  or  other  i 

bunting^  (bun'ting), 

The  act  of  swelling  out, 
bunttnf3(buu'ting),n.    [Verbal  n. 

Sifting. 
bunting1  (bun'ting), 

tang  (also  buntyle 

buntlin  is  a  dim.  fonn) 

tinga,  [t!.]  gersthammer,"  i.e.,  yellowhammer 
(Menisch,  TheRaurus,  Augsburg,  Ifilti),  from  E., 
or  else  from  an  uureeoriled  G.  or  KG.  cognate; 
aptmr.  named,  with  ref.  to  its  spotted  or  speck- 
led plumage,  <  'buul,  not  recorded  in  JIE.  (< 
MlAft««<,tV»if, 
Hi.  bunt  =  MD. 
D.oo»f  =  MHG. 

ii.  bunt).  Spot- 
ted, gpeckbsl, 
variegated,  pied 

MU 

also  puntus, 
pierced,  pricked 
(dotted),  pp. 
of  pungert, 
pierce,  pnek: 
see  jxnnf,  ;noi<-. 
f«wfO,  +  -ing*. 
Ct.  bunting- 
rr*nr,  G.  bunl- 
ilroxsel,  etc.]  1. 
The  popular 
name  of  a  num- 
I-ht  of  coniros- 
tral  oscine  pas- 
serine binis  of 
the  genus  Km- 
Irema  and  fam- 
ily  Fnngillula.      twiamuag .  ,.mte,a.  mUm,m) 


[Verbal  n.  of  fcanfS.r.]  bunt-whip(bunt'hwip),  n.  Hamu  as  bunt-jigg 
as  a  sail.  bttnty  (bun'ti),  <?.    [<  fc«»r«  ■ 

1.  r.]  smut :  applied  to  wheat 

bun ty let,        twe  bunting*. 


nya, 
bdnud, 
espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  a  grain-dealer. 

The  grain  dealer'*  abop  tempts  them  to  loiter,  lmt  the 
esperienec  of  jNrevinua  ntteinpta  makes  theft  hopeleia ; 
for  tlic  bunnyu,  with  all  hla  years,  ia  very  nimble  ou  hia 
lega,  and  an  aatoniahing  iphn!  ahot  with  a  pipkin. 

Hubinaem,  Under  the  Hun,  p.  Ii;.. 

The  native 
a 


1  !.,  a 

port-nre.  Tlila  tUM-hine  in  liuta 
oeer  the  ateni  of  the  vrajrl.  and  ran  I*  dropped  by  n 
of  a  trigger.  At  night  the  burning  of  the  port  Br»  . 
to  point  out  Ita  poalUon.  Be*  also  cot  under  bee, 
buov.—to  bleed  a  buoy.  See  bte*t.—To  •trei 
booy,  to  let  It  drop  from  tha  veaael  Into  the  water  t 
the  anchor  la  dropped, 
buoy  (boi  or  boi),  r.  [<  but>u,  «.]  L  trans.  1. 
To  support  bv  a  buoy  or  as  by  a  buov :  k«p 
afloat  in  a  fluid;  bear  up  or  keep  from  "sinking 
in  a  fluid,  us  in  water  or  air:  generally  with 

There  waa  heat  enough  In  the  air  to  lm,«j  it  [wui.t  it 
the  autc  of  vapor]  up.  W—duvnt,  >at.  Iliat 

Many  a  flnwfnc  range 
Of  ralN.lir  bttof/'J  the  I  rcacrnt  bark. 

7>l.N|Wii,  liny  Intuii.  lhe  IH-partmrr 

2.  Figuratively,  to  support  or  sustain  in  anv 
sense;  es|K>cially,  to  sustain  mentally;  keef 
from  falling  into  despondent- v  or  discourage- 
ment :  generally  with  up. 

Your  good  name  a  t^riali'd  : 
.Nut  all  the  world  can  ftoiy  your  n  pulatioti. 

yietekee  ami  My,  Maid  In  the  Mill,  ill  1 
The  reccillectioci  of  the  applanac  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  atill  fruoyetf  vp  Ilia  apirita. 

Maeaulan,  nut.  Engv.  t. 

It  U  the 


it  fci'fia 
L<rur)l, 


-  2d  acr.  p.  1» 
3.  To  fix  buoys  in  as  a  direction  to  mariner*: 
as,  to  buoy  or  to  bunu  off  a  channel. 

The  channrla  |of  tl«i  Klo  de  la  I'lata)  are  liadly  4 


bunya-bunya  (bun'ya-bun'ya),  *. 
Australian  name  of  the  . ' 


very  large  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  strong, 
durable,  and  sometimes  beautifully  marked. 


The  seeds  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  natives. 

The  nut  nf  the  MitiiM-tiMiijin,  ao  prized  by  the  hlaeka,  l» 
reaerved  over  a  diatrtet  an  inllca  Ijj-  li. 

iVnevr.  Bril.,  XX.  174. 

bunyon,  ».    See  bunion. 

buoy  (boi  or  boi),  n.  [First  in  earlv  mod  E.,  < 
Ml),  beirur,  D.  hori  (pron.  bil'i)  ss  Fries,  but  = 
MKG.  bt'iit,  KG.  boje  (>  G.  b»je)  —  \>nn.  luge  - 
Sw.  boj  =  I'r.  btiie,  <  OF.  bour  (nnsl.  F.,  with 
adili'd  suffix,  lueu/'e  )  =  Sp.  /»>ya  —  l'g.  fcoi'n.  a 
buoy  :  a  particular  use  of  MD.  bew  ur,  D.  Imi  = 
MKG.  btiie  s  MUG.  luiiji;  Imir,  bti>'=  Dan,  '»*>' 
=  Sw.  Im}a  ~  K.  obs.  tmue,  <  OF.  'bnur,  huie  -  fy. 
Imia  =  Olt.  boja,  a  fetter,  a  clog.  <  1'.  boiei,  in  pi. 
'w»nr,  a  collar  for  the  neck,  orig.  of  leather,  < 
Or.  .<ot<oc,  Mim-,  of  ox-hide,  <  ifeitv-  —  K.  bos,  ox, 
=  K.  '•</«  ! :  Kee  coii-i.  a  buoy  is  a  floating  object 
'  fettered '  at  a  fixed  point.]  1.  A  float  fixed  at 
a  certain  place  to  show  the  position  of  objects 
beneath  the  water,  as  shoals,  rocks,  etc.,  to  mark 

i  are  of  varioua 


.,  Voyage  of  f 

To  buoy  a  cable.  -«e*  mbte. 

H  tnfraa*.  To  float  ;  rise  by  i 
ness.  [Kare.] 

Kuing  nwrlt  will  lM„iy  up  at  hut. 

Piye,  Kaaay  «si  i  rltk-iam.  I 
buoyage  (boi'-  or  boi'aj).  n.     [<  hw,u  +  -age.] 

1.  A  series  of  buoys  or  floating  beacons,  for 
the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out  of  port,  etc. 
— 2.  The  providing  of  buoys. 

buoyance  (boi'-  or  boi'ans),  «.  Same  as  frwoy- 
aney.  Quarterly  Jtev.  [Kare.] 
buoyancy  (boi'-  or  boi'an-si),  ».  [<  buoyant: 
see  -itnee,  -anry.]  1.  The  quality  of  beiiif 
buoyant,  that  is,  of  floating  in  or  on  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  fluids;  relative  lightness. 

It  accnied  luirHculmia  that  ahe  [the  ahlp,  regained  ber 
balance,  or  preserved  her  ^wijnoim 

/rr.n/1,  Sketch  Hook.  p.  f. 

2.  The  power  of  supporting  a  body  so  that  it 
floats:  said  of  a  fluid;  specifically,  the  upward 
pressure  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  thu  prciwurv  ia  cjual  teth» 

weight  of  the  Buhl  which  the  l«»ty  dlaplaeea.  If  tlx  »eia*t 
nf  the  Iwdy  la  )unt  e»tual  Ui  thu  upwanl  prcaaur*.  h 
float,  aa  »  l»ll.ioii  In  tha  air  or  a  thlp  In  the  water.  «r 
greater.  It  «  " 
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On  arrrrlns  at  the  D*»d  8ea>  I  forthwith  rarrsneaiiad  to 
bath*  in  It,  In  order  t*i  pros*,  the  eabjibrated  'juuvatuy  of 
tilt  water,         it  Carres,  Mouast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  179. 

3.  Figuratively,  ligh  t- hearted  n  ess;  cheerful- 
ness; hopefulness;  elasticity  of  spirit.  . 

Hie  Spaniard!  are  remarkable  for  aa  ■trsrtnsss.H  want 
of  buoyancy,  anJ  an  alariicr  uf  hope,  which  .  .  .  Isolate 
aheni  from  Hie  rest  of  the  civilised  world. 

BucJtU.  Civilisation.  II.  I. 

buoyant  iboi'-  or  bdi'ant),  a.  [<  buog,  v.,  + 
-awf'.J  1.  Having  Ine  quality  of rising  or  float- 
ing in  a  fluid;  floating;  relatively  light;  that 
will  not  wink.— 3.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid;  sus- 
taining another  body  by  reason  of 
cine  gravity. 

The  water  under 


8.  Figuratively,  cheerful ;  hopeful ;  not  easily 
depressed. 

His  was  nut  the  buoyant  temper,  tlw  flow  of  annual 
aplrttAy  wMchcarrtoaaiaatiorerevery obatacle.  /Vrjoutt. 

II U  [  landor  a]  nature  waa  ao  buoyant  that,  like  tha  Faan, 
he  forgot  both  pain  aoil  pleasure. 

Sttdman,  Vlrt.  Poets,  p.  to. 

4.  Causing  buoyancy  of  mind;  cheering;  in- 


Tlw  grass  la  cool,  the  ass-lad*  air 
shasyan/  and  fresh. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Kmpedoclea  on  Etna. 

buoyantly  (boi'-  or  bfii'ant-ll),  adv.  In  a  buoy- 
ant manner. 

buoyantness  ( boi'-  or  boi'ant-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  buoyant ;  buoyancy. 

buoy-rop«)  (bol'rop),  ».  The  rope  whleh  fas- 
tens a  buoy  to  an  anchor. 

Buphaga  (bfVfa-g*),  «.  [NX.,  <  Or.  rJo.^iyor, 
ox-eating,  <  /Joer, 

OX,     +    sc^rrr,  ,aaaa  n 

eat.]  In  omith., 
the  typical  ana 
only  genus  of 
the  family  Bu- 

pkaijkia.  There 
are  two  aperies, 
it.  o/rvonnd  and 
if.  enr/Arorftbiwaa, 
boil,  African. 

Buphagidas  (bii- 
fai'l-de),  a.  /if. 
[XL.,  <  Bmiha- 
oti  +  -iiUr.]  A 
family  of  Afri- 
can stiirnoid 
passerine  birds, 
the  oxpeckers, 
beef-eaters,  or 
pioue-brjBufa :  ao 
failed  because 
they  alight  up- 
on the  1 


>  backs  of 

cattle  to  eat  the  parasite*  which  infest  the 
hides  of  these  animals.  The  family  is  not  well 
marked,  and  is  often  referred  to  the  Sturnittir. 
Bupbagina  (bu-fa-ji'ne),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Bu- 
phaon  +  -inteA  The  ox-peckers,  considered  as 
a  subfamily  of  Sturniiltr. 

buphaginO  (bu'fa-jin),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Buphag-inte  or  Buphagidtr. 
BuphagTlH  (bu'fa-gus),  n.  [XL.:  aee  BupMaoa.] 

1.  A  genua  of  Laridtr,  the  skua-trulls:  synony- 

mous  with  .Vtcrcorarjua.  Mochring;  Coucm. — 2. 

Same  aa  Buphaga. 

buphthalmos  ( mif-thal'mos),  «.    [Nit,  <  Or. 
(imf,  ox,  +  idottXuof,  eye.   Cf.  Or.  Puvrte,  ox- 
eyed.]  A  disease  of  tlic  eye,  characterised  bv  a 
uniform  spherical  bulging  of  the  i-ontea,  which 
may  be  so  great  us  to  prevent  the  easy  closing 
of  the  eyelids  and  give  the  eye  a  staring  look. 
Also  called  eeratoglobus,  hutiropbthalmia  ante- 
rior, and  hyilropn  of  /Ac  aubrior  cAnmorr. 
buphthftlmum,  buphthalmus  0>uf-ti  .,1'n.um. 
•raua),  n.    [<  L.  buphthalmos,  <  Ur.  jioi^tfa'/fiov, 
oxeye,  <  r"loiV,  ox,  +  eonu^/jof,  eye.]    The  oxeye 
or  mayweed. 
Buppo  (bup'po),  n.  [Jan.,  also  Bukkio,  contr.  of 
Chino-Jap.  Bubtu,  Buddha,  +  ho,  law, doctrine.] 
In  Japan,  Buddhism:  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese.    Also  called  Bukkio. 
buprestid  (bu-prus'tid),  <i.  and  h.   I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Buprextitfa. 
IL  *.  A  member  of  the  liuprestula. 
BupTestidjB  (bu-prea'ti-de),  a.  pi.    [XL.,  <  /<«- 
prt*ti{d-)s  +  -irto.]    A  famUy  of  serrioorn  Co- 
Icoptera,  or  beetles,  with  the  first  and  second 
ventral  segments  connate,  the  antenna?  serrate 
(pectinate  in  Xeuorhipti),  and  the  tarsi  with 
membranous  lobe. 

i  (bu-pres'ti-daii),  a.  and  ».  Same 
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Buprertli  (bu-pres'tis),  n.  [XL.,  <  L. 
tit,  <  Or.  faiTptprrif ,  a  beetle  whose  .  ' 
a  swelling  in  cattle,  or 
which,  being  eaten  by 
cattle  in  the  grass, 
caused  tbein  to  swell 
up  and  dle,<  .faif,  ox,  + 
r/njrW.  blow  up,  swell.] 
Tuo  typical  g«*uua  of 
beetles  of  the  family 
BnpretMtr.  B.  rujipe* 
is  a  North  American 
species. 

BuproridBe  (bn-pro'ri- 

de),  n.pl.  [SL.,<Bu- 

prortut   +  ]  A 

family  of  minute  free- 

swimmiug  entomoatra- 

cous  crustaceans,  of 

the  order  foj>epod<t. 
BuproruB  (bu-pro'rus), 

a.   [XL.,  <0r.  T" 

...    . .      .      .  '  r.    ( VfftKal line inowioatsnl  ^ h, 

por.  with  the  forehead 

or  face  of  an  ox,  <  >Jovf.  ox,  +  *t*rW*t  fore  part 
(of  a  ship),  prow.]  The  typical  genua  of  the 
family  BuproruUr. 

bur1,  burr*  (ber),  n.    [<  ME.  bum,  a  bur  (of  a 

Slant) ;  not  found  in  AS. ;  a  Dan.  borre,  bur- 
ock,  frnrrr,  burdock,  bur,  as  Sw.  borre,  a  sea- 
urchin,  in  comp.  kantborre,  bur,  burdock;  cf. 
OF.  bourre  =  Hr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  borraf  coarse  hair, 
wool,  etc.,  <  ML.  burra,  coarse  hair,  wool,  etc. ; 
perhaps  same  as  LL.  burra,  a  shaggy  garment 
(ef.  pf.  burrtr.  jests,  trifles,  nonsense),  prob.  < 
OL.  rtorrau,  red,  reddish:  see  borefl,  barrel, 
bureau,  birrut,  Oirretla,  etc.,  burO,  burlesque,  etc. 
But  the  relations  of  the  forms  and  senses  are 
unoertain,  and  some  of  the  modern  senses  arc 
prob.  of  different  origin.]  1.  The  rough,  prickly 
case  or  covering  of  the  seeds  of  certain  plants, 
as  of  the  chestnut  and  burdock.  Hence — 2. 
The  plant  burdock :  as,  "rude  bun  and  thistles," 
Millon,  Comus,  1.  352. — 3.  In  general,  a  pro- 
tuberance upon,  or  a  raised  portion  of,  an  ob- 
ject, usually  more  or  less  rough  or  irregular 

■n  form.  Sportfcalt)  -  in)  Tlie  Mw  or  Up  at  the  mr. 
(6)  Tlie  circular  liuia  n>uiul  the  root  of  an  antler,  (c)  For' 
meriy,  that  part  of  a  toddle-  bow  whifh  protected  the 
tlilxh*  and  krieea.  It  wiis  often  of  ati.'el.  or  plated  with 
iteej,  and  eiijrraTeil  or  decorated  with  alldtnaT.  (d>  In 
rntfraniut,  alijcltt  riibr^a  of  metal  reived  Upon  a  copjter 
■urface  by  the  Imrin,  the  rocker,  or  tlte  dry  poluL  It  la 
aotuetiines  wholly  or  partly  removed  ><y  llw  wrapt  r.  but  la 
often  left  to  produce  a  peculiar  effect  of  fta  own  In  the 
print.  In  nieuotint  rnjcravtnx.  f"T  r^alnpl«,  tlM'  whuk< 
effect  cornea  from  the  i>ur  relied  by  tlie  rocker,  which  la 
untouched  in  the  deep  aluukn  and  iixirt'  <>T  b-aa  burnlftlird 
away  to  fonn  I  lie  lixhla.  (r)  In  fvwmlimi,  the  ruuithavta 
left  on  portJotieof  a  rant  tint ,  whloh  U  ruhlnil  oil  onaatooa. 
(/)  Tbv  ruuirh  neck  left  on  a  ballet  In  mating. 
4.  The  name  of  various  tools  and  appliances, 
(a)  A  triangular  rhlavl  used  1c  clear  the  corner*  of  mor- 
tise*. CO  A  ainall  circular  »*w.  (e)  A  fluted  rvantln*T- 
lool  (d)  Saiue  as  Intr-'triU.  (')  A  waahcr  ntaced  at  the 
bead  of  a  rivet,  (/)  (1)  A  titovabhi  ring  adjusted  to  tbo 
stall  of  a  lance,  and  cover*«l  with  minute-  proh.vtlotis  to 
ailoril  a  grip  to  the  Kaniitlct.  II  wax  xraMped  whvii  the 
lance  waa  laid  In  rest,  ftoo  faiwy.  (S>  A  rltig  or  piste  at- 
tached to  the  handle  of  a  battUi-ax  or  mscv  to  aflord  a 
irood  irrip  for  either  Itand.  (j;t)  AnytfalUK  put  under  a 
wheel  to  stop  Its  progrraa. 

B.  A  partially  vitrified  brick;  a  clinker.  Also 
calle,l  bur-bnek. — 6.  The  blank  driven  out  of 
a  piece  of  sheet-metal  by  a  punch. — 7.  Waste 
raw  silk.— 8.  A  mini"  for  the  club-moss,  Z.y«o- 
pmlium  Wnrufuw.  [Scotch.] — 9.  The  sweet- 
bread.— 10.  [Perhaps  an  error  for  fcaW1.]  Same 
as  burl1,  2. — 11.  Same  as  Iwratone. — 13.  The 
rounded  knob  forming  the  base  of  a  deer's  horn. 
—  13f.  The  external  meatus  of  the  ear;  the 

otM-niug  leading  to  the  tympanum  Bur  to  the 

throat,  anythhut  That  appears  to  stick  Id  the  throat  ur 
produceftachukinaTaensatiuii;  huaklnesa  — Metallic  bur, 
a  metallic  Kriiidlne  plate  uaed  In  ulacu  of  the  real  bur 
stone  fur  such  coarse  work  aa  oinifing  euro  for  stock. 

bur3,  buTTJ  (ber),  n.  [<  MK.  lorn,  a  hoarseness 
or  roughness  in  the  throat;  usually  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  burl,  burrl,  but  |»crl)Bpsi 
of  imitative  origin;  cf.  fc'rr2,]  1.  The  guttural 
pronunciation  of  the  rough  r  common  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  espocially 
Xorthumberland ;  rbotacism. 

An  aunt  of  nijrown.fiiatcniine  from  tl>e  North,  with  tl>e 
true  Ntwraatle  bur  Ui  her  tliroat.   Fuvle.  Tlw  Minor,  Int. 

2.  A  whirring  noise.    See  birr'-1,  n. 
bur'-,  burr''*  (ber),  c.  i.  •  nret.  and  pp.  burra!, 
ppr.  burring.    [<  bur?,  a.  J    1.  To  speak  with  a 
guttural  or  rough  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r. 
—2.  To  talk  or  whisper  hoarsely;  murmur. 


8.  To  make  a  whirringnoise.  8ee  birr*,  e. 
bur3,  burr8  (ber),  a.  JT5.  diaL  burr,  early  mod. 
K.  burre,  short  for  ME.  burrotct,  bunthe,  a  cir- 
cle, also  a  mound,  etc. :  see  burros?2.]  1.  Same 
aa  burrow"*,  3.-2.  A  halo  round  tie  moon. 
Compare  ftanwa  4,  brout/tf,  4.  [Prov.  Eng. 
in  both  senses.] 

buract,  a.  [A  form  of  borax,  <  Ar.  buraq  .■  see 
borax,  ».]  In  one.  ekem.,  a  geueral  name  for 
ull  kinds  of  salts. 

buran  (bft'ran),  n.  [Also,  in  F.  spelling,  bour- 
run,  repr.  Kusa.  6t<ras«.  Cf.  bora.]  A  snow- 
storm; especially,  a  long-continued  snow- 
storm, accompanied  by  high  winds. 

buratito  (bu'ra-tit),  n.  A  variety  of  aurichal- 
cite  (which  see). 

burattino  (bo-rat-Wni),  n. ;  pi.  hurafriauj  (-no), 
fit.,  appar.  dim.  of  buratto,  bombazine:  see 
fto/r*.]  A  particular  kind  of  puppet-  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  Uumllini  doaerve  the  gmster  credit  because  they 
arc  acltatad  by  tlw  loirs  Iron,  below  the  scent,  and  not 
manaipxt  by  mrds  from  shore,  as  at  the  !' 


f«.  r. 

bur-bark  (bAr'bark),  n.  The  fibrous  bark  of 
Trium/ttta  xrmitriloha,  a  tiliaeeous  shrub  of 
the  tropics,  yielding  a  very  good  fiber  much 
resembling  jute. 

burblat,  ».  i.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  burble*, 
burbulirn,  burbiteu,  brobilem,  also  (in  def.  2) 
contr.  burlcn ;  cf.  F.  dial.  (Picard)  fcorfcott/fcr, 
murmur,  s=  Sp.  borMlar,  burbujetxr  ss  Pg.  bor- 
bolbitr,  borbutiar = It.  borbogtiarr,  bubble,  gush ; 
in  another  form  OF.  borboler,  dial.  (Picard)  6or- 
oofcr,  —  Sp.  borbotur,  bubble,  gush;  ef.  Picard 
barbottr  =  Sp.  barbotar  =  Cat.  bariotejnr  =  It. 
dial,  barbottd,  mutter,  mumble ;  Or.  /fcyviopKm-, 
rumble  (aee  borborugmus);  all  ult.  imitative, 
burble  in  E.  being  practically  a  var.  of  bubble, 
»|.  v.   Cf.jwfl.]    1.  To  bubble;  guah. 

BuriU'n  [nr.  »iirMp»),  aa  alo  or  other  lykors,  hullo. 

Prompt,  Par*,,  p,  64L 

I  toHyU,  or  sprinc  «  p.  as  water  dothe  out  of  a  spring- ; 
this  water  AarAyuMA  » p  prctyly.  Paivjrurt.  fol.  17*. 
So  the  brc  |brv»:  lwrr,  foainuar  water 

l»1iid]  tmrbriil  to  sedur, 
Thai  hit  spirit  »p  spltloualy  fyne  apelre 
VVltli  waiter  and  wswea,  Umi  the  wynd 
All  fotv  as  a  tyre  the  firmament  mier. 

br^nutmu  «/  Tn*  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  L  ! 

2.  To  welter. 


Eng.] 
burMu 


<  itE.  ttir- 


i  lener  on  tbo  tond  leng  at  hnr  anntcr, 
And  \»  hrlttnet  in  liatell,  then  tmrimU  In  the.  Hod. 

D ruction  n/  Trou  (K.  E.  T.  A.),  L  9760. 

klany  a  bsldc  |bnld|  maiuts  lay*  thero  swykeile 
nnhUltuult  iliurbllnit]  In  his  blode. 

MS.  /,inc„(r,  (A).  |.  17,  foL  115.    (IliUontl  ) 

burble,  h.    [Early  mod.  E.  or  dial.,  <  ME.  ftur- 
burliulle,  burbot,  a  bubble;  cf.  Sp.  burbuja 
g.  borbulha,  a  bubble ;  from  the  verb.]  It. 
A  bubble. 

IturV*  In  the  water,  hubcttc. 
2.  A  small  pimple.  [Prov 
bnrblyt,  a.    [Earlv  mod.  E. 
Wy ,  <  burble  +  -y.J  Bubbling. 
burbolt1!  (I>er'bdlt  ),  a.   A  corruption  of  bird- 
bolli.  Martton. 

xhould  on  sudden  shonb} 
Ills  erosae  kiuib'd  hurtutt, 

Marrton,  What  Vim  Will,  lad. 

bnrbolt*  (ber'bolt),  a.    [Like  birdholP,  a  cor- 
ruption of  fturnof.]   A  local  English  name  of 
the  burbot. 
As  much  brslno  as  a  tartatf. 

fdaff,  Boiatex  Dolsb-r,  111.  • 

burbot  (ber'bot),  a.  [A  corruption  (perhaps 
through  influence  of  turbot)  of  F.  barbate,  a 
burbot,  <  burbe,  <  L.  barlui,  beard.  Cf .  barbel.] 
A  fish  of  the  family  Oadidte.  Lota  maculosa. 
It  has  an  elooirated  f»nn.  depressed  head  and  slanublrn, 
one  barbel  «i  the  chin  and  two  mi  the  nose,  a  short  low 

and  a 


these  graves,  where  men 
Ji- worms,  ivrr  unconsciously 


with  esrth  worms, 


Mr  i. 


lv. 


I  I'mm  k«fr»t  rl  lr  S.  rmh  C  onin.lw*.i*i,  i 

long  posterior  one.  It  l»  ;m  iiiliabltunt  of  the  freah  wsters 
of  northern  Europe.  Aslu.  uu.J  Aincrks.  In  favored  iMrth- 
ern  tiKalitiea  It  occasionally  slulm  a  weteht  of  60  to  eo 

rilllMUi.  but  rarely  cti-rcdft  it  few  ]*jlind»  In  Lnxloild  or  the 
ntteil  Staus.  It  l»  ii.-ii.-nll)  rcirardc^l  as  Inferior  fur  lot-d, 
and  In  mint  i«piib.ii»  citiirounltlM  la  rejected,  but  in  the 
fur  countrlr"  It  t»  e>u  iislnely  u»,sl.  It  i>  best  In  c.bl  wea- 
ther. In  Hnilaiid  It  Is  also  called  cony  It**  ami  «rl  fmnt , 
In  the  United  SUIcs  It  Is  better  known  as  the  rW-iw«f, 
cuai,  iui^.,  rr««s-u«ster  cod,  and  utsnjvr;  in  the  fur  coiin- 
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lad;  opprv 

anything  which  in  borne  with  difficulty  or  trou- 
ble; surcharge:  aa,  to  burden  a  nation  with 
taxes;  to  burden  the  memory  with  details. 
K  your  friend  has  displeased  you,  you  shall  not  lit  ilown 
It,  tor  he  has  alraody  lort  all  memory  of  tbe 
.  and  err  ytm  can  rise  up  again,  will  oar 


'•liutanTiwn. 
pun  Uie  field. 


tries  It  it  rjolt*  ffe net-ally  known  a*  tbe  toss  or  IneA/  and 
nutelhy  or  nsaf ay. 

burbot-eel  (ber'bpt-el),  n.   A  Yorkshire  name 
of  the  eel-pout,  Zoaroet  vinpanu. 
bur-brick  (ber'brik),  a.   Same  as  hurl,  5 
burdt,  border,  <■-    Variants  of  bird?. 
Burdach's  columns,   See  column. 
burdalaue,  burdalone  (bur'da-lan,  -Ion),  «. 

And  Newton  (ionlon,  mrrfir 

And  Dalgatic  both  alout 
And  itallanl  Veltch  upun  tl 

A  braver  fwv  w»a  never  seen. 

KimtrrUf  «J  Seetti*  Border. 

burdalisaundert,  »■    Same  as  bordttiinaunder. 

burdalone.  «.    Heo  burdalane. 

burdasht.  berdaaht,  m.  [Origin  objure.)  1. 
A  fringed  sash  wont  by  gentlemen  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century.    Steele. — S.  A  lace  cravat. 

burdelaist,  » ■  [F.  Bordelaui,  the  district  around 
Bordeaux.]    A  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

burden1,  burthen1  (ber'dn,  -Tim),  ».  [<  ME. 

burden,  birden,  oftener  with  th,  burthen,  birthen, 
byrthen,  <  AS.  byrthen  (=  OS.  hurthinnia  n OHO. 
burdin,  burthiu,  MHO.  biirden,  a  burden,  load; 
the  same,  with  dlff.  suffix,  at*  MI*,  Wrfc  =  OHO. 
biirdi,  MtlG.  burdr,  hurtle,  O.  hurtle  =  Ieel.  byr- 
dhr.  mod.  byrdhi  —  8w.  biiriUi  =  Dan.  byrde  = 
Oath,  baurthci,  a  burden;  of.  Or.  ^ojiroc,  ^rrinv, 
a  burden),  <  brrnu  (pp.  harm),  etc.,  bear:  see 
hear*.]  1.  That  which 
load. 

U  t  them  break  yonr  t 

N»a*.,ill«-n.  VI.,  |t.  fc 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hill. 
IU  dark  icreell  Imrlhrn  upward  heaves. 

g'Aifrier,  Mc«ru  Meiroric,  ii. 


It  la  absurd  to  bunfan  thta  art  on  Cmmwell  anil  hla 
party.  Colervifrt. 

burden-t,  burthen2*  (ber'dn,  -win), «.  r<  ME. 
hurtle*,  birthen,  also  burthen,  act  of  child-bear- 
ing, altered,  by  confusion  with  ftarnVal,  from 
'hurther,  <  AS.  byrthor,  beorthor,  child-bearing 
(cf.  aebyrd,  birth),  <  tWain,  bear:  see  birthl  and 
burden*.]  Theactof  bearing  children;  a  birth. 

If  thou  he's*  the  man 
That  haiUt  a  wife  once  call  d  .fcmllla. 
That  buns  thee  at  a  bvrlaen  two  fair  auna. 

Shak..  C.  of  K.,  v.  1. 

burden3  (bAr'dn),  n.  [Also,  erroneously,  bur- 
then; <  ME.  burtloun,  the  bass  in  music,  the 
refrain  of  a  song,  <  OF.  '6iir<<oa,  bourdon,  F. 
Umrdon  =  Sp.  bordon  =  Pg.  borddo  —  It.  bordtmc 
(Florin),  a  humming,  buzzing,  a  drone  or  nou- 
working  bee,  a  bumblebee,  also  baas  in  music, 
refrain,  <  ML.  bur/loin-),  a  drone,  a  long  organ- 
pipe;  origin  uncertain.  See  bourdon?.]  1.  The 
bass  in  music. — 2.  In  muvnc;  (a)  The  refrain 
or  recurring  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  stanzas  of 
a  ballad  or  song;  a  refrain. 

And  far  the  echoing  alalea  pruloua; 
The  awful  burden  of  live  song. 

>V..(r.  L.  of  L.  M..  vl.  .11 


bureaucratic 

pwiUr,  having  the  numerous  awns  of  the  inrtv 
lucral  bracts  booked  at  the  tip.  a  t.  a  natl»  of 
the  old  world,  hot  widely  naturaliiud  in  America,  and 
rultivatrd  aa  a  TegtHahbi  in  Ja|aui.  II  la  bi  potiular  re 
pule  aa  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  aa  a  remedy  tat 
rbeumataun,  catarrh,  cntanuous  diaeaaea.  etc.  Lcuer 
I  .indlar,  tumhleaaroe  weed.  J" 
J t  iw.1  rl o  blixrlodt,  ot  the  frjtitt 
SUp/kium  ItrrtiH'hinaemin,  found  on  the  weatern 
prairtea  of  the  lTuitrd  SUtea. 
burdOCh-aTaar  (ber'dok-gras),  ».  The  Trap** 
raeevtoeue,  a  low  European  grass  of  which  th 


Uenoe  —  2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or 
difficulty;  that  which  is  grievou»,  wearisome,  or 
e;  also,  au  incumbrance  of  any  kind. 

j  a  Hau  Uvea  a  tMnfm  to  thn  Kartli. 

iliititn,  Areopajrilic.a,  p.  c 

Deaf,  a-lddy,  helplcaa.  left  aloite,  .  .  . 
To  all  my  fhctida  a  fcwruVn  urowu. 
Stritt,  Th»  IHan  *  l  oaiplalnt  (I 
The  hurt Aru  of  an  honour 
t'nti  which  ahc  *ma  not  born. 

r<iiniWM.  I»rd  of 

8.  In  England,  «  (iiiautity  of  certain  commodi- 
ties: as,  n  burden  at  gad-steel  (that  is,  I'M  or 
1M0  pounds).  — 4.  The  rapacity  of  a  ship;  the 
quantity  or  number  of  tons  of  freight  a  vessel 
will  carry:  as,  a  ship  of  fits)  tons  burden. —  8. 
in  mining,  the  topi  or  heads  of  stream-work, 
overlying  the  stream  of  tin.  and  needing  to  l.e 
first  cleaiuwil.— 6.  The  charge  of  »  blast-fur- 
nace. 

To  avoid  the  rentral  accomulatlon  of  fuel  and  tbe  lut 
rral  pn*]Kinderancc  of  burden  (ore  and  flux)  thua  prumotcil. 
an  Inverted  annular  funnel  la  auaprndrd  uudenivalli  Uk' 
lower  nrlflre  ol  the  cup.  KnefC.  Brit.,  XIII.  U«K 

proof,  in  fnir,  the  oldijratlon  reatlnR  upon  one 
b.  an  action  to  ratablUh  an  alleged  fact  hy 

i '7.  '.'in 

rden  ol 
upon  whom  it 

lay  baa  prodiic*d  aulflrlent  eridemre  Ui  turn  the  prununii. 
tlmi  In  hla  furor.  Two  cireuniilancea  are  esaetitial  to  Ule 
v\latelH'<>  of  a  harden  of  proof .  And,  lliere  inuit  be  a  que* 
lion  o|  fait  iK'lvri-.-n  two  partlca  before  a  trilsinal  ahlrh 
a  III  render  a  deelakin  whether  Ulere  Uany  particular  evl 


(6)  The  drone  of  *  )>ag|>ip<r 


which  a  dance  is 
struments. 

rt«t  It  featly  here  and  there ; 


(c)  The  song  to 
tin 


ere  are  no  in- 


.SAuA.,  Tempest,  i.  • 

3.  That  whieh  is  often  repeated ;  a  subject  on 
which  one  dwells;  the  main  topic :  as.  Uiissub- 
•t  was  the  burden  of  all  his  talk— To  bear  a 

l  the  up]*!  voler  or  ^nlii-«  hy  tinging 
1  aa  au  »cojl!l|mnlltlntlt.  t'htypeU. 

•  bar  to  him  a  »tif  fc*irv/oun. 
('*«««/,  Hen.  CroL  to  r.  T.,  1.  «7X 

burden't  (ber'.ln),  «.   [<  ME. 

bourdon,  <  OF.  bordon,  bourdon, 
bourdon*.]    A  club.  .Sy«-narr. 
burdener  (ber'dn-er),  n.  One  who 
oppressor. 

burdenoust,  burthenonst  (ber'dn-,  ber'Tiin- 
us),  a.   [<  burden1,  burthen*,  +  -ou#.]    1.  Bur- 
densome ;  grievous ;  heavy  to  be  borne ; 
slve:  ax,  "  the  very  bi 
Polyolbion,  viii.  112. 

And  with  hb  tWrdrmnu  bluwea  him  aoredld  overtade. 

Spewer,  F.  <}.,  V.  lit  III. 
Nor  let  ll.nl  lie  lb-lit  to  thee,  which  to  u«  la  to  trur,lrn- 
vwf.  Sir  /•.  Sultry, 

llbtmaJnteuance  l«  MirdewHiAaud 

HaAbijrt  l  C« 


earth/ 


'/IrJifl,,,, 


or  not ;  and  aeconil,  thla  decision  inuat  tie  |ro»enteil 
by  role*  of  preaumptl-.n.  more  or  le»  artificially  extended 
aa  to  lead  b.  a  determlnala  reault  in  every  ca«|.   In  an 
foreaalr  rontroTeniy  there  will  or  will  not  lie  a  burden  ol 


u  these  conditions  are  or  are  not  fullllled. 
onlnin.  a>  contradiatlnsrulahed  from  dttiMllatMi*. 
if  they  relate  b>  pidti  i.  Ulere  Is  mithtiist  to  which  tbe  term 
Ourdrn  o/p<  oof  l»  apiillcable :  for  tile  decision  will  be  baatit 
nn  eonsideraliona  of  likelihood,  economy .  nafety.  etc.  Isit 
never  on  formal  rules  of  presumtibon.  A  icibcral  habit 
may  lie  followed  when  decided  reasons  fall,  in  uucalbsia 
both  of  policy  and  of  morula ;  liul  the  pbnue  Ninfcn  of 

A  »|iectilative  <ir 


^■ol'p^cVandoi'  morula ;  liul  Ule  plinue  tmntrn  nf 
peon/'  i>  not  employed  In  Mich  etui.    A  >|iectilaUre  iir 
"  Inuuiry.on  the  oIIht  hand,  canliot  Iw  closed  until 
jry  evidence  has  Ixcii  obliilncd  or  curica 


ioslty  dlea 

out ;  so  that  the  lenil  >mrdc«  ,il  tmnf  bus  no  UHanllnt  In 
sinection.  Yet  an  Individual  rraannrr  who,  tw-i.m 
I  of  ibaiht.  IimwU  ou  ado|.tiua!  an  answer  Ut  each 
.  however  Wank  our  iiiiioriiiicc  of  the  tnct*.  mini 
often  retort  ton  merely  formal  jiretiumiitloii ;  and  sucti  per 
sons  ruiy  that  then-  In  :t  tuitili  ri  of  fn.il  upon  any  (MMllile 
advocate  of  Hie  byi-nhesls  which  they  prupuM  to  reject 
wltlvunl  ppH.f.  T.  e  term  is  also  use.l  in  ismv  where  Ule  lib- 
l  of  olMervatMiiiof  anrtaitiklud  i< IbwU a  tlimlOeant 
THn».  we  may  nay  that  there  la  a  tsinleti  of  iieoof 
i  tbe  evolutionists  to  explain  our  not  findluu  b>rnia 
TiM^ll.ite  iH'tweeii  rccotflilzed  t> l^s  ;  Uiatbtosay,  tbe 
mm  •«  eurieiKu  ol  »ueh  oiwrvattonn  la  a  fai  t  to  l>-  taken 
itit<>  account.  -ByTL  Welitht,  liKiinibraiice,  clisi,  Ineiiliua, 
draif.  frt  iuht.  ladlliK,  earv". 

burden1,  burthen1  (ber'dn,  -thu),  v.  t.  [<  6«r- 

den*,  burthen*,  n.]    1.  To  joad;  lay  a  heavy 


2.  fhimberaome :  useless. 

To  ait  Idle  ,«l  tlK.  l»oaehold  hearth. 

A  drone.  Jf.f".s.  S.  A..  L  087. 

burdensome,  burthenBome  (berMn-,  ber'THn- 

sum).  a.  [<  frvri/rnl,  hurtkt-n*,  +  -vomer.]  1. 
Weighing  like  a  heavy  burden :  grievous  to  is- 
borne;  causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue;  oppres- 
sive; heavy;  wearisome:  as,  "  burlhennome  ex- 
actions," Hattam. 

The  debt  immeuie  ot  endless  irratlttldr, 

So  Ourdenafn.,  MilUm.  V.  U.  Iv.  &i 

If  the  Peo|dea  demanding;  were  ao  Osinfusome  to  him. 
what  was  bis  denial!  and  delay  of  Justice  to  Uiem? 

MUtim,  EikoisAlastea,  >l 
The  Inferior  and  bvrlhmMimr  office*  of  aociely. 

JJ.ie*».  AbrldK.  ot  Kllli  (list  ,  I.  .' 

2t.  Able  to  carry  burdens  or  cargoes. 


books, 
burdont,  n.    See  burdo. 

burdount, ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  burden*. 

bur-dresser  (ber'dres'er),  n.  A  tool  for  rul^ 
bing  or  dressing  tlie  furrows  of  a  burstone  or 
millstouc;  a  niillstone-drfainer.  Also  written 
/>itAr-<frr*-«rr. 

bur-drill  (ber'dril),  a.  A  small  dental  drill 
with  a  bur-«bapcd  head.    Also  called  bur, 

bur-driver  (ber'dri'ver),  n.  A  projection  on 
the  spindle  of  a  millstone,  which  acta  upon  the 
bail,  and  drives  the  stone.  Also  written  buhr- 
drirer. 

bureau  (bu'ro),  it. ;  pi,  bureaus  or  burro-nr 
( -ror ).  f  F.  bureau,  pi.  bureaux,  an  office,  a  desk 
or  writing-table,  a  court,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
orig.  a  kind  of  coarse  brownish  or  russet  stuff 
with  which  writing-tables  were  covered,  <  OK. 
buret,  a  coarse  wooleu  stuff:  see  burrrl,  turret*.] 
1.  A  desk  or  writing-table  with  drawers  (or 
papers;  an  escritoire.  Xwift. —  2.  A  chest  of 
drawers  for  holding  clothes  and  other  article*, 
bureaus  nt  the  prescut  day  are  commonly  made  with  is 
ad)mdahlr  mirror  atanduis;  u|wn  Uvcm.  Inia  ia  a  eompar 
atively  miHlern  practice,  due  bi  a  iNwiiblnalioit  of  tbe  turn 
tiona  of  the  chest  of  drawers  and  the  Uillet  talde. 
3.  An  office  or  place  where  business  is  trans- 
acted.—4.  A  department  of  government  forthe 
transaction  of  public  business,  in  I'miiand  the 
term  la  confined  to  inferior  and  siiimrdinatc  departments, 
and  in  the  I  nlted  States  to  certain  snlMllvlalonk  of  some  of 
tbeexecativcdepartnienta—  Bureau  of  Education.  N» 
nituntitm.  Bureau  of  Ensravlns  azid  Piintisc  ai»  °f 
nee  of  the  Treasury  Department  oTUke  t  nlted  Stales  rov 
enuneot,  whose  bead,  called  tbe  director  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
.  Knsravtrm  and  Frtntlim, is chanred  with  tlie  encrsvtiuisad 
printing  of  all  tnnida,  Treasury  notes,  nation  a  1  bank  n  •  tea. 
certlOcatea,  Internal  revenue  stamjw,  eU..  uf  tbe  I  intrd 
States.— Bureau  of  miliary  JuaUoe,  (rem  June  ja, 
ISM.  to  July  5,  1SS4.  a  bureau  of  the  War  De|*n-tmetit  of 
the  united  states  uovvrnment.  —  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Si'e  A'ary  i>ep«riment,  under  cbnjxtrf nuns'. —  Buraau  of 
Statistics,  mi  ofllce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  LatHir  of  the  I'liited  Ststea  sovemraent,  under  a 
fltlef  of  tbe  Bnrtau  of  .Statist lea,  charred  with  the  col 
lection  and  publication  of  tlie  statistics  of  I  nrted  Ststts 
forelirn  commerce,  enit^ravinit  taldes  sb<»wbis;tbe  in^N^ta 
rind  exports,  respectively,  by  countries  and  customs  dis 
IhcU  ;  of  the  transit  trade  inward  and  outusrd  ny  nun 
tries  and  by  customs  districts;  of  imported  commodlues 
warehoused,  withdrawn  from,  and  remaining  in  ware 
house :  of  tlie  Imports  of  merchandise  entered  for  <-«>- 
aurnptroci,  diowbiic  quantity,  value,  rates  ot  duty,  snd 
amounts  of  duty  collevled  on  each  article  or  class  of  arti 
clea ;  of  the  inward  an  1  outward  movement  of  tonnajrr  is 
our  foreiari  trade  and  tlie  countries  aheiM-e  entered  snd 
for  which  cleared,  dUtlnirulddriR  the  nationalities  of  the 
fortlicn  vessels:  etc.  It  is  also  clisrued  with  tlie  datrea  of 
colleciins;  and  puldishlntt  information  in  regard  to  tbe  la 
tenial  coramen-cof  the  country,  and  of  rollstingand  jmbS- 
llaliing  the  information  auppliiMl  tiy  I' nlted  Statas  coosala 
Freedmcn's  Bureau,  In  ('.  s.  Aisf..  the  name  |«  i«i 
larly  irlvcn  to  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Kreedmeu,  snd 
Abandoneil  Lands,  an  ofllce  of  ttve  Vi  ar  I  Vpart  inent  of  the 
Culled  States  ereaUil  in  IRAS  to  can  for  the  lDt*rest>  ol 
tlie  erasndnateti  negroes  of  tbe  Sooth,  especially  a  lib  re- 
spect to  education,  s^tgnivient  of  lands,  and  protecttaa 
of  dvU  rtirhts.   Itceaaod  b.  e  ' 


vice.  Bureau.   J.  n  . 


Kc 

of  ie 


sale.  Freight  or  charier,  A  stronsr-  frwrfAcr**mi»e  Bru; 
tons.  afnsjBcnnwfts  Jfrrrury ,  April  a».  171*1 

1.  Onermrs  troubbtome,  fatiirtiinu,  himl  to  liear. 


Byn.  1.  Onerous ,  troubletome,  fattirtilnii,  bum  to  liear. 

burdensomely,  bttrthensomely  (Wdn-,  hf-r'- 
THn-sum-li),  adr.    In  a  bunlcusomc  manner. 


biymenta  as  |H<uible  may  l»-  burttt-n 
y  interfered  witb  J.S.M-ll. 


l  men  be  eased,  and  ye  buritmd. 

4  Cor.  vilL  1 


i  ■ 


That  a«  few 

MlW'ttt 

burdensomeness,  burthensomeness  (W<r'cLu-, 
ber'THn-stim-nes),  «.  The  iinality  of  being  bur- 
densome; heaviness;  oppressiveness. 

burdot,  burdont,  «.  [<  isl—  »««/<»(»'-)■  t'so  bur- 
dun,  a  mule.)  A  mule  bred  of  a  horse  and  a 
she-ass ;  a  htnny 

burdock  (l*r'dok),  «  [<  rWJ  +  doek*.]  The 
common  name  of  the  .Irrfiiim  Layim,  a  coarse, 


bureaucracy  (bu-ro'kra-si),  n.  [<  F.  frsrfwa- 
cratie,  <  bureau  +  -eratir,  E.  -crocy,  govem- 
ment,  as  in  arintiterartf,  democracy,  etc.]  1. 
tloverntnent  by  bureaus;  specifically,  excessive 
multiplication'  of,  and  concentration  of  power 
in,  administrative  bureaus.  The  principle  of  rw 
rv-sucracy  b-uiUtonlticial  interference  in  many  of  the  prop- 
erly private  stfslr*  nl  life,  and  to  tin-  illeflbieJlt  snd  c*- 
itructlvc  ju  rfoniiam  «  of  duly  through  mlimU'  suldivu*  «i 
id  functions,  lulleiiblv  formality,  and  pride  ol  puvce. 

Republicanism  nlni  /rtirearicracy  are  Incomlsstlble  ev 
Utencea  M'.  ft.  'Vr¥<r,  Misc.  Essay*.  3d  srr,  p.  S> 

2.  The  Iwdy  of  officials  administering  such  bu- 
reaus, considered  collectively. 

i  nunl  Rouer  found  a  machinery  of  taaaUoo  in f ull  wort 
n.f  e.oler.  olrlceni  llc.|ualllleil  with  the  rvwiKurcea  of  UV 
country.  Iiookaand  u  lndillia constructed  oo  the pnnrtp»-» 
of  atricleal  neenrac),  II  abide  tmrrattrraey,  in  fact,  readi 

to  his  me.         ./.  A.  .Vynwoids,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  l«: 

bureaucrat  <bu'rr>krat),  n.    [<  F.  6«rr««rTfl^. 
<  bureau  +  -eratr,  E.  -crif  as  in  arittorrnl, 
democrat,  etc.]    Au  advocate  or  supporter 
bun  aiicracy ;  also,  n  member  of  a  bureamrarv 
Also  called  burniurratut. 

bureaucratic  (bu-ro-kral'ik),  a.  [<  F.  osrwra- 
erotniue :  see  bureiiuerttt  and  -*c.]  Relating  *° 
or  of  the  nature  of  bureaucracy. 


Digitized  by  Google 


;  Is  a  great  material  proaperlty  open 
the  people  will  bp  content  to  he  ■lulctlj  governed,  ami  l( 
Austria  will  be  wUn  enough  to  re  la.  a  little  In  the  (•mu- 


ll Hota  =  Pg.  borguinkota  =  It.  borghiMtta  (Ho- 
lt /    t\tF    jLrU.M...*Mn#«     lUUiM.a*M,.H.  « 


burette  (bu  ret'),  n. 
flagon,  <  buire,  F. 


erotic  notions  that  now  influence  her. 

Aiuint,  Hungary,  p.  2f»l . 

bureaucratical ( btVr*)-krat'i-kal),  n.  [< bureau- 
rratic  +  -at.)    Same  as  bureaucratic. 

bureaucratically  (bu-ro-krafi-kal-i),  ode.  In 
a  bureaucratic,  manner;  as  a  bureaucrat. 

bureaucratist  (hu-rd'kra-tiat)„  i».  [<  bureau- 
crat +  -*>'•]    Same  as  bureaucrat. 

burelt,  n.    See  burrtl. 

boreo  (bo-rft'6),  ».  [8p.,  <  F.  burctiu,  a  bureau: 
see  6«mjM.]  A  Spanish  court  of  justice  for 
tho  trial  of  persons  connects!  with  the  royal 
household. 

buret*.  «.  [Of.  burette]  A  djnnking-vessel. 
i/oHiirfi/. 

[F.,  dim.  of  OF.  buire,  a 
boire,  drink.  <  L.  toorrr, 
driuk.    Cf.  bib*,  berer*.] 

1.  A  vessel  for  contain- 
ing liquid*,  UHuallv  pear- 
shaped  or  nask-ahaped, 
with  or  without  a  handle ; 
specifically,  in  English, 
an  altararuet  having  this 
form,  hurcttc*  are  made  of 
rich  materials,  sxich  an  rock- 
ery! t*l,  precious  metals,  etc,, 
air  ft  porcelain  or  faience,  often 
highly  decorated, 

2.  In  ckem.,  a  tube,  usu- 
ally graduated  to  frac- 
tions of  a  centimeter, 
used  for  accurately  mea- 
suring out  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  solution. 

bur-flsh  (ber'fish).  N.  A 
fish  of  the  family  Ihodon- 
tidtt;  n  porcupine-fish. 

E.  and  He.  and  old  law 
form  of  borough*,  ME.  burg,  etc.,  AS.  burk.  Cf. 
burgh.']  A  fortified  town;  a  borough  (which 
see), 

bnrg3  (berg),  n.    Same  aa  brought. 

burga  (ber  ga),  a.   Same  aa  burka. 

burgage  (ber'gai),  n.  [<  ME  burgage  (OF.  bur- 
gage), <  burg  (ML.  burgut)  +  -flflw.]  In  fair  : 
(a)  In  England,  a  tenure  in  socage,  whereby 
burgesses,  citizens,  or  townsmen  hold  their 
lands  or  tenements  of  tl 
for  a  certain  yearly  rent. 

The  inoat  ancient,  perhaps,  of  the  tranrlitaaa  "a.  that 
depending  on  tmrgaar  tenure;  tills  «>w  exactly  anaU«<iLi« 
til  origin  to  tho  frvehoUlcr  •  qualification  In  the  counties ; 
but  aa  the  repressive  principle  extended,  the  right  of  a 
buryivj*  Tote  had  become  In  msity  places  attaclted  to  par- 
Urular  houses  or  altra  of  honaea.  probably  ttuwe  which 
were  originally  liable  far  a  quota  of  the  Anna  burnt. 

Stubt*.  Const.  HUt.  «  715. 

(fc)  In  Scotland,  that  tenure  by  which  the  prop- 
erty in  royal  burghs  is  held  under  the  crown, 
proprietors  being  liable  to  the  (nominal)  ser- 
vice of  watching  and  warding;  or,  as  it  ia  com- 
monly termed,  "service  of  burgh,  used  and 
wont."    (<t>  The  property  s»  held. 

bur-gage  (ber'gaj),  n,  A  plate  having  perfora- 
tions which  serve  as  standards  for  the  diame- 
ters of  drills,  etc. 

burgage-tenant  (ber'gij-ten'ant),  n.  One  who 
holds  lands  or  tenements  on  the  tenure  known 
us  burgage. 

Successive  sovereigns  had  granted  Ulf  Tight,  or 
the  burden,  of  retundng  member*  to  " 


rio),  <  OF.  bourguignote.  bourgwignotte,  prop,  a 
Burgundian  helmet  (cf.  F.  Bourguignon,  a  Bur- 
guudian),  <  liourgogne,  Burgundy.]  A  helmet 
worn  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  two  forms: 
one  without  a  vizor,  formed  like  the  morion, 
and  frequently  furnished  with  cheek-pieces  and 
a  movable  nose-guard;  the  other  with  a  vigor, 
and  similar  to  the  armet. 

Ilia  mailed  halicrjeon  she  did  untllghl. 

-   I  head  hi.  heavy  (.urqonef  did  light 

S/xiurr,  K.  g.,  111.  v.  SI. 


burghmote 

parochial  or  burgh  relief  for  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  last  Whitsunday.-  Burgaaa  Hit,  the  list 

of  municipal  electors  annually  on 


Burgcs- 

rn  upliy 


I  Eng.  | 


I  the  poor  in  England.  —  Burgees  roll,  the  bun 
e  vised  by  the  revialng  barriater  and  recorded, 
burgeas-sbip  (bor'jea-ship),  n.     [<  tW>/r«4 + 
-thip.)    The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  bur- 
gess. 

>  haue  hia  trt^lnin  uf  rTtirr/rwiVip^c. 
vll.  ycr-i  of  nitmUtlKide. 
kwjtitk  v!l,t,  (E.  E.  T.  H.\  p.  390. 


burgesayt,  ».  [ME. 

OF.  bourgesic,  Itorgriisic, 


burge  (berj),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  bridge*. 
[I/ocal,  Eng.] 

burgee  (ber'je),  «.  [Origin  obseure.1  1. 
.Vaaf.,  a  swallow-tailed  flag  or  pendant :  in  the 
merchant  service  it  gonerslly  has  the  ship's 
name  ttpon'it. —  2.  A  kind  of  «n  " 
for  burning  in  engine-furnaces, 

burgeint,  «.  and  r.    See  burgeon. 

burgen,  n.  and  r.    See  burgeon. 

burgenett,  n.    See  burganet. 

burgeUBic  (her-jen'sik),  a.    [<  ML. 
eitiien,  a  burgess  (see  burgc*»),  +  h'c.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  burgh  or  town. 

I  »tronitly  tollere  that  the  continual  Intereoiirae  between 
th*  town*  i.f  the  several  trading  enuntrlea  of  the  Middle 
Aitea,  kept  up  e»i>»clally  by  the  Ilatur  Towai,  may  n»t 
have  been  without  Innnnncr  In  producing  a  mieral  diuJ 
larlty  of  develupmeut  ot  tmrmnuif  ll(e  In  them  alL 

Kngtiih  rti/d.  (R  tT.S.1  Int.,  p.  llv. 

burgeois,  ».    See  bourgeois, 

I  fber'jon},  n.  [Also  written  bourgeon, 
od.  F.,  "early  mod.  E.  also  burgein,  bur- 


< 


.  burgentis,  a 


net,  -go-not),  a, 
{Also  written. 


hi 


after  me 

gen :  <  ME.  burgen,  burqyon,  burjoun, 
tturgon,  <  OF.  btrrjtm,  burjon,  F.  bourgeon,  a 
bun ;  referred  by  some  to  OHO.  burjan,  raise, 
lift  up.]    1.  A  bud;  a  sprout. 

In  the  mnnrtli  of  May,  when  medoea  bene  greoe, 
And  all  florlatliet  witii  " 
HuritmA  at  bnwea  hrettl 
n..ru»hct  full  (aire. 

Dtttnuiion  trf  Tny  (R  R  T.  8-X  L  STS6- 
And  the  hytlymt  awey  of  Uie  rotit  of  the  vjme  most  be 
■toti  In  March,  ami  aou  men  wll  aay  It  njaat  be  don  or 
Ibefore]  the  knottii  bCEynne  to  Imiveon  y*  for  the  itrHt 
>ir»uliu[  the  ^urpeonr  be  not  huet  [hiirtl. 

AmoMtChrmtictt,  \Hti  (<x\.  1H11X  P.  167. 

2.  A  boss  used  for  the  cover  of  a  book,  to  pro- 
vent  injury  to  the  binding.    Often  written  bur- 


'bur grime,  borgeysue,  < 
mod.  F.  iHiurgeoiric 
=  Pr.  horr/«<W<i  =  It.  bm-qhrtia),  citizenship, 
'  burqris,  mod.  F.  bourgeua,  a  citizen:  seo 
burgciu.]  Citiienship. 

lyf  lue  tlie  erthe  la  aae  bor,/futtf. 

AyrnMlt  o/  Inuit,  p.  1(11 

burggraTO,  burggraveaa,  «.  See  burgrare,  bur- 
gracesn. 

burgh  (berg  or  bur'o).  n.  [Like  burg,  a  North. 
E.  and  Sc.  and  ohl  law  form  of  E.  Ixirough*, 
ME.  6«t-ffft,  bur/r,  etc.,  AS.  burk :  see  twrow^l.j 
A  corporr.te  town  or  borough  ;  more  especially, 
the  Scotch  term  corresponding  to  the  English 
borough,  applied  to  several  different  kinds  of 
corporations,  and  to  towns  and  cities  in  Scot- 
land. Burgh  acre*,  km  or  >mall  patches  of  land  ly 
Ins  in  the  nehihhorhood  of  royal  lHuvha,  usually  feued 
out  to  and  oetnided  by  bunreaaes  .,r  | 
wiUiln  the  bunth.  -Burgh  of  baron] 

••imewhat  anakmoua  lo  n  royid  tiuorh.  «*slstins  ol  a 

by  "t™  "feudal  ■uperCrJ"and  "aub)e< 
ment  of  maictalratea.  The  rUrtit  of  < 
la  veated  by  the  charter  of  erection  sometimes  In  . 
baron  or  supertur  uf  the  barony,  and  sometimes  In  Die 
uuuOilUuite  IheBiaelTea.-  Burfh  of  ragaUW.  a  kind  of 
bunth  of  barony  which  lusd  reical  or  eaelusive  lurlsdic- 
ibm  within  lta  own  terrlton. -Convention  of  royal 
burgna.  ««•  mnrmiu,,!..  OouDdlor  of  a  burgb.  sfc-e 
emnriior.-TTi*  burnU,  a  burzli  of  barony  which  en- 
Joyed,  by  erown  clutrter,  rtithu  ...f  trade  both  home  and 
forehcu.  but  which  at  the  same  time  hsd  to  I 
pobuThurdens  aa  the  price  of  II.  ■ 
^.abumh  or  town. 


with  others  In  seii.Una.  a  repreaenUtUe  u.  l"arllajuent 
In  parliamentary  baruha  the  romle  ..f .  lectlna  couiH-Unn 
aiul  mairtatnUes  is  the  same  aa  in  royal  l-uritiat.— PoUce 


turgh.  In  En»laint.  any  popokms  place  ilw  I  ><larU-»of 

which  liave  Iweo  ascertained  under  13  and  14  Viet .  mllL. 


and  the  affairs  of  whkh  am  niaikautsl  by  emn_._. 
elected  by  the  Inhabitants .  —  Eoyal  burKh.  in  ScoUand. 
a  corporate  body  erected  by  a  charter  from  the  crown. 


.  ,  i  (ber'jon ),  r.  t.   [Also  written  bourgeon, 

after  mod.  F.,~early  mod.  E.  also  burgein,  bur- 
gen, <  ME.  burjon,  burgenen,  burgguen,  buryonen, 
oorgounen,  <  OF.  borfaner,  bourjonner,  F.  bour- 
geonncr,  bud;  from  the  noun:  see  burgron,  n.] 
To  bud;  sprout;  put  forth  neav  butts;  shoot 
forth,  aa  a  branch. 

Whenue  graflee  Utrafta)  tynnrth  awelle  In  burmfnyng*. 

ratUutiuM.  Husbondrle  (R  R  T.  S.),  p.  74. 
Now  tuntrytons  every  maxc  of  quick 
About  the  nowerinx  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

TeiiHftMm,  In  McTnoriam,  car. 

burgess  iber'jes).  m.  [<  ME.  owror-w,  <  OF.  f>ur- 
oeiir,  F.  bourgeois  —  l*r.  borgex  =  8p.  burgtn  = 
Pg.  burguez  =  It.  tiorgheite,  <  ML.  burgenrtt,  a 
citizen,  <  burgux,  a  borough,  a  town :  see  bor- 


ough*, burg*.]  1.  In  England,  an  inhabitant 
of  a  borough  or  walled  town,  or  one  who  ^os- 


amall  towns. 

Quoted  in  T.  W.  Iliyjimvn)  Eng.  Statesntcn,  p.  tin. 
burgage-tenement  (ber'gaj-ten'e-ment),  n.  A 
tenement  held  by  burgage. 

"  llorooith  Enullib."  under  whleh  the  yonniteat  and  not 

the  eldest  snccevlis  to  tlw  »Mrjjoj»-lei»et»enl»  ol  his 

has  (mm  Hum  Im- 
memorial lieen  re- 
cosnlzrd  aa  u  wkluly 
diniiaed  Usaite. 
Jfuinr.  Early  KM. 
[of  Institutions, 
(p.  ?2i 

bur  gall,  n.  See 

hergali. 

burgamot,"  See 

bergamot. 
burgander,  «. 

Sec  bergandtr. 
burganet,  bur- 
gonet  (ber'ga- 


sesses  a  tenement  therein;  a 
of  a  borough. 

Not  a  petty  (ixeneas  ot  some  town. 
No,  not  a  vlluuter,  hath  yet  appeat'd 
In  ,our  aaaWanee.   r'..nf.  Herkln  Warbeo*.  III.  4 

2.  A  representative  of.a  borough  in  the  Britisli 
Parliament. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  euravsw*  had  Iwn  returned  by 
constituent  liodtea  remodelled  III  a  manner  whleh  was 
aeucrally  reirarded  aa  UleaaL      MaetnUau,  HUt.  tng.,  x. 

Hence  — 3.  (a)  The  title  given  before  the  revo- 
lution to  the  representatives  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was 
stvled  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  i*  now 
called  the  House  of  Delegates,  lb)  The  title  of 
members  of  the  lower  house  in  the  colonial 
legislature  of  Maryland.— 4.  A  magistrate  of 

II  corporate  town.  In  Connecticut  hnrtmslia  the  fcran/ 
«/  NirTewes  corresponds  to  the  Uiwndiip  l»«nl  or  l«iard  of 
trustees  in  some  other  States,  or  to  the  rommon  council  of 
a  <  lty-  The  chief  executive  ofneerof  a  lVuiiaylvaidan  U>r- 

oilKh  is  railed  the  cniV/  Mir^rsv. 

6.  A  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  Bcoteh 
burgh ;  now,  any  inhabitant  of  a  burgh  of  full 
age,  rated  for  pooj-ratos,  and  not  in  arrears, 
and  who  for  a  period  of  three  yea/u  has  occu- 


of  the  territory  erected  Into  tho  burgh.  The  m saturates 
are  avoenlly  a  proroat  and  bailies,  dean  of  gild,  trea- 
surer, and  common  council. 

burghal  (bcr'gal),  a.  [<  burgh  +  -<(/.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  burgh:  as.  burghal  government. 

burghbotet,  »■  [An  old  law  form  of  AS.  burg- 
bot.  <  burg,  burh,  borough,  +  bot.  compensa- 
tion, boot:  see  6oofl.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  building  or  repairing  of 
castles  or  walls  for  the  defense  of  a  city  or 
town.    Also  burhbot. 

burgh-brechet,  «.  [An  old  law  form  of  MR 
burch-briehf.  AS.  burg-bricr,  -brt/ee,  -breee,  < 
burg,  borough,  +  brgre,  briee,  breach :  aeo 
breack.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  bite,  the  offense  of 
violating  the  pledge  given  by  every  inhabi- 
tant of  a  tithing  to  keen  the  peace. 

burgher  (ber'ger),  «.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.,  but 
formed  after  D.  burger  —  MLO.  borgere  — 
OHO.  burgdri,  MHO.  burgarc,  burger,  G.  bur- 
grr  —  Dan.  borgcr  =  Hw.  borgare  (>  lcel.  6or- 
gari),  a  citizen;  <  burgh  +  -er*.]    1.  An  in- 


habitant of  a  burgh  or  borough,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  the  borough  of  which  he  is  it  free- 
man ;  hence,  any  citizen  of  a  borough  or  town. 


L*  Sym* 

il  Aw*  laU-  Synod,  or  Antlbunrtiers,  »n  tlie  law. 
aeccptiiw  the  oath  then  required  to  l»t  taken 
iresaes  in  l^lllilmnth,  Olasgow,  and  l'crth.  .See 


In  tlw  eleventh  ccntnry,  the  terms  huryhrrt 
alternately  used  as  svnonvnums. 
Kngluh  (,-|W«(R  K.  T.  S,">,  Int.,  p.  <  v, 

2.  [f'/'.]  One  of  n  body  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  constituting  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  early  Secension  Church,  nils  church  Ijccame 

divided  In  17»7  into  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Burgllers,  and 
thetlcneral  / 
fulness  of  i 
by  the  bun 
.4  nfioii  rv/fter. 

burgherm&ster  (ber'g^r-mas'ter),  n.  [=  G. 

f/fTi»cnt(rr.]    Same  as  burgomattcr,  1, 
burghership  (ber'ger -ship),  ».     [<  burgher 

+  -tlii/:]    The  state  or  pri\ilege  of  being  a 

burgher. 

burgh-halfpennyt,  w.  Fonnerly,  a  duty  pay- 
ableto  the  superior  of  a  town  for  liberty  to  set 
up  a  stall  in  market.    Also  uorrf-A<t/f;>e*iny. 

burgumaster  (Wrg'mas'ter),  n.  [<  burgh  + 
nuu/ttr  ;  after  ftsrijomouifcr.  ]  Same  as  tirroomaa- 
trr,  1. 

[An  old  law  form  of  AS.  burh- 
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burghmot* 

+  gemot,  o  meeting:  see  moot,  mole*.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  late,  the  meeting  or  court  of  a 
burgh  or  borough.    Also  bnrgmote. 

burghmote-horot,  *•  In  Eng.  antia.,  a  horn 
blown  ou  court-day,  in  a  public  place,  to  bring 
the  members  of  too  burghmotc,  or  later  the 
corporation,  together.  It  was  used  until  the 
seventeenth  century.   Also  called  brazen -kom. 

burgholdert  (berg'hol'der),  u.  [See  borough, 
holder  aud  bortkohler.  ]  A  tlthing-man ;  a  bow- 
holder. 

burglar  I  berg'Ur),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  bour glair, 
<  AF.  'bourglai're  (of.  ML.  burglator,  burgulator 
(tor  burgi  latro),  shortened  to  fmrgalor),  a  burg- 
lar. <  AF.  bourg,  OF.  bora,  borough  (see  bor- 
ough 1 ),  +  laire,  OF.  laire,  leire,  tore  —  Pr.  laire, 
a  robber,  <  L.  nam.  latro  (of.  OF.  Uiron,  F.  lamm 
=  Pr.  lain>,  a  robber,  <  L.  ace.  iatroncm),  a  rob- 
ber: «»  Juiwb.v.1  A  felonious  housebreaker; 
especially,  one  who  commie*  robbery  by  break- 
ing into  a  bouse  in  the  night.   See  burglary. 

The  definition  of  tmrytar,  a*  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
b  "  he  that  try  night  ureakcih  or  cdleretb  into  a  oianalofi. 
bouee  with  lulcnt  to  commit  a  f«Uin> 

Bi^twton*.  Com.,  IV.  xyL 

burglar-alarm  (bergMilr-iiMSrin'h  ».  Any 
alarm  so  arranged  us  to  sound  upon  the  open- 
ing of  a  door,  window,  etc.,  witli  which  it  is 
connected — Burglar -alarm  lock,  a  lock 
attachment  which  When  set  will  sound  an  i 
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nearly  corresponding  to  mayor  In  England  and 
the  L  nited  States.  In  the  monarchical  state*  bnrgo- 
niaatera  were  often  named  lij  the  central  government  Tor 
long  periods,  M  wrre  the  inaira  In  Frailer.  The  Oerman 
govL-rammt*  usually  reUin  the  right  to  conttrm  or  jejeet 
the  elected  burgomaster.  Also  o«7y*rrmo«l#r,  burp*  mas- 
ter, tmrffmrnrter. 

2.  The  great  See-gull  or  glaucous  gull,  Larut 
glancHi,  of  the  arctic  regions,  one  of  the  largest 
and  moat  powerful  species  of  the  family 
Laridtr.  It  l»  shout  SO  Incite*  long,  pure  white,  »ltb"» 
pal*  eilvsHj-hJae  mantle  ami  yellow  bill  with  ati  orange 


lvulug  an 
If  the  holt 


i  Iroult*  which  are  cloaol  by  a  movement  of  a  door,  win- 


.  and  caaae  a  liell  In  an  annunciator  In  the  build- 
ing or  at  a  dtttant  station  to  ring, 
burglarert  (bere'lftr-er),  a.    [<  burglar  +  -er, 
erroneoualy  added.]    A  burglar. 

Sir  William  Brain  waa  teal  to  the  Tower,  only  for  pro- 
caring  the  Pope'*  bull  agalatl  certain  bvroSsrtn  tl^st 
rubbed  hla  own  houae.  SUUt  TruUt.  lent}. 

burglariaa  (berg-la'ri-an),  n.  [<  burglary  + 
-an.]  A  person  who  abets  or  is  guilty  of  burg- 
lary. [Kare.1 
burglarious  (berg-la'ri-na),  a.  [<  burglary  + 
•on*.]  Pertaining  to,  committing,  or  consti- 
tuting burglary:  as,  burglariou*  intentions;  a 
burglariotus  gang ;  burglariou*  entry. 
To  come  down  a  chimney  la  held  a  burviariotu  entry. 

RUuJtMtoHt,  Cnoi.,  IV,  ret 
Openly  orsanlzed  conspiracy,  with  force  and  ansa,  uuule 
burplnrwus  m trance  into  a  clilef  stronghold  of  the  Union. 

o.  r.  U<lme;  Eaaayt,  p.  SB. 

burglariously  (b*rg-la'ri-ua-li),  adr.  With  an 
intent  to  commit  burglary ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
burglar. 

burglariaa  <l»erg'lAr-U),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
burglarized,  ppr.  burglarising.  [<  burglar  + 
-i.V.1    To  commit  burglary  upon. 

burglar -proof  (berg'Mjr-pror).  a.  Constmeted 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  attempt*  of 
burglars,  us  a  safe  or  a  btllldiltg. 

burglary  (berg'lftr-i),  ».;  pi.  buralarie4{-bt).  [< 
burglar  +  -y :  ML.  burglario..]  The  act  or  crime 
of  nocturnal  housebreaking,  with  an  intent  to 
commit  a  felou  v  therein,  whether  such  felony  be 
actually  committed  or  not.  To  constitute  thtacrime 
the  ll<-l  tiiti«t  Ik*  comtnitud  Ill  the  Slight,  or  When  tlK'l-e  is  not 
da.vlhflil  enough  t*»  discern  a  loan  b  face.  At  common  la* 
It  niuM  Ik-  hi  adwt'Iliiu-leoiJH*.  or  In  an  adjoining  building 
which  Ib  a  [«art  or  i»iv.-l  ■•(  the  dwelllHg-titoi*,.',  There 
nin-d  I*-  an  netiinl  he-akln*  and  ao  entry  .  Isitao  oiwiiini; 
niH'.l-'  by  tUv  unVo'li-r,  w  tiy  tal.ihi:  out  a  inane  of  itlaBa, 
hninica  a'ttelovt.  nt-lxioit  a  latch.  fiU-kinir  n  l"i-k,  or  rvioio. 
Iu>:  anv  faytteulmt.  aoi'-untA  t<<  :k  Im-akioir:  ami  pottijijc  in 
of  the  tiroi<i.  itlit-f  >.och  t*r«  aaliu:.  h^ati  entry.  A  iirt'iikinir 
out,  afo Ti  ntri  wltli  ft  louioo*  loiftit.  i»  nli-i  btiruiao-  In 
*,,int-  tjt  tt..  I  nit,-. I  -,tiit,n  th':  tenn  has  lifell  i-\l»  n<IM  no 
a>  io  i  io,  r  ihr  l.ovkkii'c  mid  en1«TliiK  of  any  bulldliu*.  at 
anv  tlini',  I-. .  <'!inj|jr  .oo  *  nuo. . 

burgle  (b^r'gl),  r. ;  pn't.  and  pp.  burgled,  ppr. 
burgling.  [<  burglar,  taken  ns  u  noun  of  iiv'i  nt 
in  -or  ~  -<rl ;  of.'  /« thttr,  <  )n  ,liller,  pritlrr,  )*  tl- 
Inf.]    To  commit  buryhiry.  (Ilumonots.] 

burpmastor  (l>i'r>t'ma^  ter),  «.  Sjuiii-  ab  burgo- 
r»ti*'t  r,  1. 

burgrtiotef,  «.    Sec  hurghniolr, 

bureomastor  <le>r'go-tmi»- Ut),  n.   1=  OF. 

l»,nrgn) -moiMrr,  Inter  ^.wrr/nuKtucfrc  (Cotirravoj, 
bwiss  V.  bourgmtsire,  bourtpmaitri  (!•'.  mnltrc  — 
K.  iwo*fcrJ  =  Sp.  Itnrgomacflrt,  after  ML.  burgo- 
tnngitter,  burgimnginttT  {burgi  mnginler),  <  D. 
burgemernter  (sa  Orries.  burgamwtterc  =  MUG. 
burgemeh  lr  r,  hnremeittrr,  <i.  burgimeuter  (obs.1, 
>  Sw.  I*irtimiiittarr  —  ODnn.  borgmrstrr  —  Pol. 
burmtrtr.  =  lltihcm.  i>nrmi»lr  =  Kuss.  btirgo- 

i«iMfri<  =  Litli.  hurgmMra*  Finn,  pnrmr.ttari), 

<  Iturg,  —  K.  fatroitghl.  +  mtrxbT  =  E.  mtuitrr.  <  'f. 
UHli,  hnrgermnttt  r.  ii.  biirgcrmeiiitcr  (>  Dun. 
ftor</»r«r.<'eei,  <  biirgtr,  =  E.  burgher,  +  mei»'«r 
=  E.  mantcr.)  1.  A  borough-master;  the  chief 
mairistrHto  of  a  municipal  town  in  the  Notlvr- 
lands.  (iennany,  and  other 


hur^  :'iii.(Ozvgun  I  t.anu [I****! 

loot.  It  owe*  the  name  to  it*  tyrannical  and  rapaclou* 
ilUiMSlUon,  and  the  way  It  dittiilueera  over  tile  itnaller 
anJ  weaker  gulla  and  oilier  blnla 

burgonet,  burgonetto,      Bee  Imrganet. 
burgoo  (Mr'go),  n.   [Ap|>ar.  a  var.  of  Avroood.l 

1.  A  seamen's  term  for  a  dish  made  of  boiled 
oatmeal  seasoned  with  salt,  butter,  and  sugar; 
gruel. 

Don't  aland  atari n*-  there  like  a  cabin  lny  brought  up 
before  the  •kipper  forawfjlowlne  Uieeunm  aa  he  mlied  It. 

0.  A.  Sola,  ahip-ChiunliiT 

S.  A  kind  of  soup  made  with  many  different 
kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables,  highly  peppered 
and  served  very  hot :  popular  in  Kentucky  and 
other  places,  especially  at  barbecues,  picnics, 
and  otberoutdoor  feasts. — 3.  A  barbecue,  pic- 
nic, or  woodland  feast  at  which  the  soup  burgoo 
is  served.  [Kentucky.] 

burgood  (ber'gud),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  burgovt 
and  bcvrgooil;  origin  uncertain.  Cf.  burgoo.) 
Yuast.    Ballitttll.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

burgoyne1  (ber-goin  ),  n.  [Appar.  named  from 
the  inventor.]  An  intrenehing-tool  which  com- 
bines a  spade,  an  ax,  and  a  mantlet.  [Eng.] 

burgoyne^t  (ber-goin'),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.ft»r- 
gvyned,  ppr.  burgogning.  [A  wonl  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  period,  in  allusion  to  the  caiv 
ture  of  rlnrgoyne'f  anny  at  Saratoga  in  1777  ] 
To  surround  and  capture  in  a  body. 

bur-grass  (ber'grik*),  n.  1.  A  common  name 
of  n  species  of  tV  «c«rna,  the  burs  of  which  arc. 
very  spiny  and  tenacious. — 

2.  I'anieum  gluttmutum.  a 
tropical  grass  in  which  the 
plumes  or  husks  which  in- 
wrnp  the  seed  axe  very  \nA- 
eous  and  adhesive. 

burgrave,  burggrave  ib.^r'- 
tfnivj.N.  f <  F.  mtrgrarr  =S.p. 
burgrave  =  Pg.  burgrurt  ,  Imr- 
ifrnrttt  ~  It.  bnrgrarin,  K  ML. 
UHrggrnrinn,    <   <.lHG.  burg- 
i/rtlro,  MHO,  buregrdrr,  G. 
hurggrof  (>  Dun.  borggrcr  — 
Sw.  burganj're  =  Pol.  Imr- 
grabia  —  itoliem.  pnrkiult  ),  < 
OIIG.  burg,  burr,  n  town,  =  (7,'*"" 
E.  Introtjffh1,  4-  grdrj**,  grdt'<>, 
MUG.  gran,  G.  i/r<r/.  a  count,  earl,  governor: 
see  grii/.l   Fonnerly,  the  title,  in  some  Eurtf- 
|m-ih'i  ei'mntrii  s,  of  flic  hereditary  governor  of  n 

town  or  enalle. 

TJi>-  foMiui  |l<invh»*r*l  sto«»il.  In  nil  tT**V  matt"r«,  i-n- 
t.r.  ly  iim.I.  r  il..j  ortlera  of  tr»<  lor.1-  »f  thr  Uiwn,  whrlhrr 
tie*-  were  Walmjia.  hu,:„„„,  „r  citt/v n». 

Xujtu*  UMs{K  K  T.  S.),  Inu.p.  e»v. 

They  th.  n  r.-.)ii.Hid  tliat  th.-  rrtii-e  of  Orange,  who 
litld  IhL*  olh.-f  ut  luntrnry  ot  Antwrr]i,  ami  wh>>*«  Inllu 
dice  woi  unlxjundol,  iniciit  lit-  v  nt  to  tlx-m.  J'rtt^^t. 

burgravess,  burggravess  (W-r'grA-ves),  n.  [< 
hurgnu  i  +  -*  «.]    The  wife  of  a  burgrave. 

burgraviato  ( bor-gra'i-i-til ),  n.  [<  ML.  Intrggrn- 
t'nifiw,  <  burggrnrins,  a  biirjrrHve:  sec  burgran ,] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  burgrave. 

burguignottet,  «•    [OF.]'  Same  as  burganrl. 

Burgundiaa  (ber-gun'di-an).  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 
Jiurgundta  ( >  F.  liovrgognt\  Burgundy,  <  L. 


Jlurgundione*.  LL.  also  Burgundii  (>  AS.  Jlsr- 

genda»).  pi.,  a  tribe  of  Goths.]    I.  a.  Of  or 

Sertaining  to  the  liurgundians,  or  to  the  king- 
om,  duchy,  or  province  of  Uurgundv.  -  Ortar 
of  the  Burgundlan  Cross,  an  order  lounded'by  Un-  n. 
peror  t'harlc*  V.,  which  did  not  aiinhv.  « 

II.  n-  1.  tine  of  the  Burgundii  or  Burjrun- 
dionea,  a  Germanic  trilie  who  settled  in  Oaiu 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the 
fifth  century. 

The  fiartrenWian*  tettled  111  the  aouthcaat  part  of  Gaol, 
the  part  neareai  to  Italy. 

K.  A.  /nviMs.  Old  EriK.  HIM..  |..  It 

S.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Burgundy,  suc- 
cessively a  kingdom  and  a  duchy  of  western 
Europe,  varying  greatly  in  extent,  part  of 
which  final)  v  became  the  province  of  Burgundy 
in  eastern  France. 

Burgundy  (ber'gun-di),  a.  A  large  *lass  o? 
wines,  both  red  and  white,  produced  in  Bur 
gundy  in  France,  and  sharing  with  the  Bor- 
deaux wines  tbe  reputation  of 
finest  wines  made. 

The  mellow-tasted  Burynndy.  Thomtun,  Autamu.  LTtti, 

Burgundy  pitch.  He*  pitch. 
burgwarat  Cb*rg'wftrd),  h.    [An  old  law  form, 
<  burg,  a  fortified  place,  a  castle,  +  ward,  a 
keeping.]  The  custody  or  keeping  of  a  caatle. 
burnt,  «.    Early  Middle  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  borough*. 

Tlie  frurA  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  |H-riod  waa  almply  a  tmee 
strictly  organised  form  of  I  lie  township.  It  waa  probably 
in  a  tnore  defenalble  puajtlon;  had  a  ditch  or  hksumI 
inatewd  of  the  quickset  hedge  or  "tun "  frotn  which  Uw 
townahip  took  It*  name ;  sdu  aa  the  '■  tun  "  originally  was 
tlie  fenced  homestead  of  the  colli  ra tor,  the  tmrk  aaa 
-yard  of  the  ml>;li*o  icon  - 
le  noble. 
Stuate,  Const.  BkaV,  I U. 
burhbott,  ».  See  burghbote. 
burhgemott,  »•  See  burghmote. 
burial  (ber'i-al),  ».  [In  the  second  sense  burial 
is  now  regarded  as  formed  directly  from  bury* 
+  -flf  (cf.  betrothal,  renewal,  etc.),Dut  it  is  doe 
to  burial  ill  first  sense,  (  ME.  burtel,  binel,  ae- 
rirl,  a  tomb,  grave,  a  corruption  of  burieU.  re- 
garded as  a  plural  form,  but  really  singular, 
bsnieur.  birieln,  beriels,  berreln,  a  tomb,  grave,  < 
AS.  byrgeJt,  a  tomb,  grave,  <  byrgan,  bury  (sea 
bury*),  +  suffix  -el*  (cf.  riddle*,  <  AS.  nttfeto).] 
It.  A  grave  or  place  of  sepulture ;  a  tomb. 

Pulllde  it  [the  body]  In  hla  ncwe  otrtcf,  ...  and  he 
walowld  to  a  grete  alone  at  the  diwe  <a*  the  birirL 

■'yW./,  Mat  urIL  « 
For  proplletee  hem  t<ddo. 
That  that  bteated  body  of  innWi  ttlndde  aryae. 

t'xrrt  /'townuiM  tl'),  ixlt  Isi 
Vailing  her  lilgh  top  lower  than  her  rllw 
To  kin  her  tn.riai,  Shnk  ,  M.  of  V  ,  L  L 

S,  The  act  of  burying;  specilictillv.  the  act  of 
burying  a  deceased  person:  sepulture:  inter- 
mcut ;  the  act  of  depositing  a  dead  body  in  any 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  remain. 

Till  that  tlie  dnkr  give  nedcr  for  hi*  burial 
Itlch  III 

l*rMlege  of  death  and  tntrint. 

Burial  service,  the  religion* 

liitennuit  of  tlie  dead,  or  a 

ft^r  *m-!i  rv\e*\ 
burial-cau  (ber'i-al-ki*],  ».    A  kind  uf  co«d 

so  made  as  to  be  air-tight,  intended  for  the 

preservation  of  the  body, 
burial-ground  ibi-r'i-Hllgroimd),  w.   A  grave- 

yanl  or  cemetery, 
burial-mound  (ber'i-al-mound),  n.  The  mound 

raised  over  the  remains  of  deceased  persons  in 

undent  times ;  a  barrow. 

burial-place  (ber'i-nl-plas),  n.  A  portion  of 
grounuset  npurt  for  or  occupied  by  a  grave  or 
graves:  a  grave  or  a  graveyard. 

burielit,  n.  [ME. :  see  //«rin/.]  The  older  form 
of  hunal,  1. 

burifJT  I  W-r'i-er ),  u.  One  who  buries  a  deceased 
person;  that  which  buries  or  covers. 

And  darkJU'M  lie  the  tmritr  «.f  th.-  d-  a  l. 

Sknk..  '■;  lle.L  IV.,  I  1. 

buna  (bu'rinl,  w.  [<  F.  burin.  <  It.  In>rin<>  (cf. 
OSp,  Intnl.  Sp.  Pg.  fjnn'f).  a  gravers'  chisel, 
prob.  <  OllG.  bora,  a  Itorer.  gimlet,  r=  K.  !-irr^. 
n.)  I.  An  engravers'  tool  of  teui|>ered  stiul, 
with  a  lozenge- 

sliaped      point,  i"*s^~\ 
lixed  in  a  hnn-  -  ^^^awa  ""("^a 

•He  the  end  of  V*V»  ' 

which,  held  in 
the  hand,  is 
rounded  at  the 
top;  a  graver, 
piolutl  forward  by 
tlie  hand  in  any  ileaired  direction,  it  cqu  a  ahallow  or 
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burin 


In  etching.  bitten  »ne»,  or  Hue*  made  with  the  dry-point, 

npcrfcet  or  weak,  " 
strengthen  thei 


are  Iron 


the  burin  la  used  to  repair  or 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  execution  of  an 
engraver:  as,  a  soft  burtn;  a  brilliant  burin. 
—  3.  A  steel  graver  used  by  marble-workers. 
Also  spVllcd  burinr. 
burinifjt  (bu'rin-ist),  it.   t<  burin  +  -inf.]  One 
who  uses  a  burin ;  an  engraver. 

All  the  great  original  tmrini*U  did  not  Invent,  but  re- 
pn~«iilced  wiUl  the  isirln.  The  American,  V.  121. 

burl-nut  (bu'rl-nut),  n.  [<  buri,  native  name, 
+  nut.]  The  plum-liko  fruit  of  /'nriiKinuBt 
fourtiiurn,  a  rosaceous  tree  of  the  Fiji  inland*. 
The  kernels  are  beaten  up  into  a  cement  of  the  consis- 
tency of  putty,  which  ia  uaed  for  stopping  bolea  in  Cannes, 
fixing  spesr  heads  to  Hie  shafts,  clc. 

burioa  (bu'ri-qn),  n.  [Origin  uueertaln;  per- 
haps a  eorrupttou  of  Sp.  (Mex.)  <jnrr*»M,  a  spar- 
row.  ]  A  name  of  the  house-finch,  (.'arpwlacu* 
frontalis,  an  abundant  and  familiar  fringilline 
bird  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  almost 
domesticated  in  the  towns.  It  resembles  the  com- 
mon purple  finch.  C.  pufjMireiis,  lint  la  smaller .  with  a 
»t.. hut  bill  and  room  vivid  crimson-red  markings,  which 
are  restricted  to  definite  area*  on  the  head,  back,  and 
breast, 

buriti  ( bii-ri-te' ),  a.  [Pg.  bnriti,  miriti;  a  Bra*. 
(Tupi-Ouaraui)  word,  also  written  burity,  mn- 
riti,  murity,  miriti,  morichi,  murichi,  muriche, 
moriftbr,  applied  to  the  palms  Mauritia  flexutmt 
and  M.  rintfrra ;  according  to  Hartt,  <  ymyrd 
or  ywtftyrti,  a  tree,  +  fW,  tme.]  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  South  American  palms,  Mauritia 
vim/era,  oftun  growing  to  a  height  of  125  feet, 
the  stem  being  crowned  with  a  thick  round 
head  of  very  large  fan-shaped  leaves.  A  single 
bunch  of  the  fruit  weighs  more  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  tmca  grow  in  rut  nnmbera  on  awarapy  land,  from 
snotheni  Hraxil  to  the  M  eat  I  nil  lea.  The  natives  cnt 
them  down,  and  make  cavities  in  the  at«raa  to  iditalu 
the  iwi-et  anp  which  accuinulatea  in  tliem ;  If  allowed  to 
ferment,  a  vinona  lii|uor  may  be  made  from  tliia  aap,  and 
even  sngar  luu  been  obtained  front  it.  Hence  the  name 
m'j*r-pa7'H,  commonly  given  to  the  tree.  The  pulp  be. 
tween  the  nut  and  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit  la  aocue- 
limea  eaten,  and  a  beverage  la  prepared  by  rubbhig  the 
pulp  in  water.  The  pith  of  the  leaf-stem  t>  uaed  in  lieu 
of  cork,  and  ita  hard  covering  for  making  baskets.  Cords 
are  made  of  flhera  from  the  young  leaves,  and  rough 
thatches  are  constructed  of  the  older  leaves. 

burk  (berk),  a.  Another  spelling  of  birt,  dia- 
lectal variant  of  fcirr*. 

burka  (ber'kft),  a.  muss,  fturta.]  A  short 
round  clonk  made  of  felt  or  very  coarse  woolen 
stuff,  used  as  a  protection  against  rain  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Moldavia.    Also  burga. 

burke  (berk),  r.  /. :  pret.  and  pp.  burked,  ppr. 
burk i hi/.  [From  the  name  of  an  Irishman  in 
Edinburgh  who  committed  tho  crime  repeated- 
ly, and  was  tried  and  executed  in  182U.1  1. 
To  murder  by  suffocation  in  order  to  sell  the 
body  for  dissection.  This  method  was  select cd 
because  it  left  no  marks  of 
victims. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  any  he  wasf/in-fte,/  SaniY"  aald  Mr. 
Hckwkk.  Ihikrtu.  Pickwick. 

Tile  rest  of  the  ravraU  Jumped  on  hl'n  and  DurletJ  him. 

lUirhum,  lnu>ilili>ny  Legends.  1.  '..'T.I. 
S.  Figuratively,  to  smother:  shelve;  get  rid 
of  bv  some  indirect  tnanumver:  as,  to  burke  a 
parliamentary  question, 
blirkcr  (bor'ker*,  n.    One  who  burkes. 
Burkfl'a  Act.    See  ai  t. 

burking  i.bt>r'kin^),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  burkr.  r.] 
The  practice  of  killing  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  the  bodies  for  dissection. 

burl1  (berl),  it.  [<  MK.  burb;  appar.  <  OF.  dial. 
bonrit,  bourril,  flocks  or  ends  of  thread  which 
disfigure  cloth  (Wedgwood),  <  bourrc,  <  MI,. 
burra,  a  flock  of  wool,  coarse  hair,  etc.:  see 
burl.  Ct.  burltt.]  1.  A  small  knot  or  lump 
iu  thread,  whether  woven  into  cloth  or  nut. — 
2.  A  knot  or  iin  excrescence  »n  walnut  and 
other  trees,  used  for  ornaineutitl  veneering. 

burl1  i  l»erl),  r.  f.  [Early  mod.  K.  burh  ;  <  burn, 
it.]  1.  To  pick  knots,  loose  threads.  etc., 
from,  as  in  finishing  cloth  ;  specifically,  to  pick 
(wool)  by  hand. — 2f.  To  cleanse  (cloth),  as 
with  fullers'  earth  or  a  similar  substance. 

To  con.-  then  I"  the  in)  «1<  rip  of  fuller's  craft,  first  they 
wash  so- 1  s.  .-our  a  piece  of  i  t. lb  Willi  the i-artli  of  Sardinia, 
then  they  perfume  it  with  the  wnoke  ol  lirlnift.ni>  .  will,  ii 
done,  they  fall  anon  to  hurtiu.r  11  vs  it l«  .imoll.'i 

HMnwl.  Ir.  of  Pliny.  ««v.  17. 
bull-l,  r.  t.    [ME  hNrfVN,  contr.  or  burbbu,  bub- 
ble, welter:  sec  burbU.    <'f-  II.  horrthu.  bub- 
ble, guzzle  (burnt,  a  bubble,  a  dram).  —  LO. 
burreln,  bubble,  gush.]    To  welter. 

Many  a  le.l.lc  Immn  In  thai  place 
Ia)  Iwritttul  )lt  Ills  own  Mode. 
jyrfeKf7V.^<KIU..ii.  Metr  Koiu.,  It.l.LW. 


tsir/vnainliurt.l.sle.  OUX1XUK- 
(Hitson'a  Metr.  Horn.,  III.),  L  1038.  pincers 
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burl3  (b*ri),  n.    [A  contr.  of  owrfcfc,  «.,  2,  in 
same  sense.]    A  pimple.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
burl3,  r.    Same  as  frir/1. 

tie  told  me  to  fxiW  <sit  the  lieer.  at  he  was  In  a  hurry, 
and  I  tmHrd  out  a  glass  and  gave  It  to  him. 

losilmi  rim«,  Uv  KV'l'irU. 

burlace  (ber'laa),  n.  [Contr.  of  fcurYWow,  q..  v.] 
A  sort  of  grape. 

burlap  (ber'lap),  n.  [Formerly  borctap ;  origin 
unknown.  The  form  suggests  a  contr.  of  ME. 
ft»irr /,  E.  burrrl,  a  coarse  cloth,  +  Itimien,  lap, 
wrap.  Referred  by  some  to  (1.  barlapp,  club- 
moss,  Luni)K»iium  chiratum,  lit.  bear's  paw  (ef. 
NL.  Lucoptitiium,  wolfs-foot),  <  ftii'r,  =E.  bear*, 
+  lapp,  <  OHO.  lappo,  the  flat  haml.]  A  coarse 
heavy  material  made  of  jute,  flax,  hemp,  or  ma- 
nila,  and  used  for  wrappings  and  in  uphol- 
stery: commonly  in  the  plural. 

burlaw,  «.    See  burlaw. 

burledt,  a.   [ME.,  posaibly  for  'barrvlecl.  equiv. 
to  AF.  barrulr :  sec  bamtu.]    In  her.,  striped. 
I'mler  was  A  serpent  of  verite, 
A  taill  burUii  had  of  sillier  and  Aaure. 

Inna.  if  Partmay  (E.  E.  T.  ».),  L  MDi. 
With  ailuer  And  Aaure  the  tail  liuriil  was 

Ainu,  o/  Parlnutv  <  E.  K.  T.  s. ),  I.  S300. 

burlex1  fbeT'lex),  a.  [<  fttir/l  +  -crl.]  One  who 
burls  cloth. 

burlar*  (ber'ler),  a.  [<  burP.  -  birfl,  +  -rrl.] 
In  Cumberland,  England,  the  master  of  the 
revels  at  a  wedding-feast,  whose  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  guests  are  well  furnished  with  drink, 
ifrrtrrr. 

burlesque  (ber-lesk'),  o.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  burletk:  =  O.  Dan.  8w.  burtfitk;  <  F.  fciir- 
hnqttc,  <  It.  burltwo,  ludierons,  <  &«W<j,  a  jest, 
mockery,  raillery,  perhaps  dim.  of  LL.  fttirro, 

£1.  burra,  ^ests.  trifling,  nonsense:  aee  fcar'.] 
,  a.  Tending  to  excite  laughter  by  a  ludicrous 
contrast  between  the  subiect  and  the  maimer  of 
treating  it,  as  when  a  serious  subject  is  treated 
ridiculously  or  a  trifling  one  with  solemnity. 

It  hi  a  dispute  among  the  critics  whether  twrtca^iie  poet- 
ry runs  nest  In  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  Dispensary, 
or  In  doggerel,  like  that  of  lludlbras. 

Additon.  Spectator,  So.  S49. 

U.  a.  1.  A  burlesque  literary  or  dramatic 
composition;  travesty;  caricature. 

RurttMfH*  la  therefore  of  two  kinds :  the  first  represents 
mean  persona  In  the  accoutrements  of  heroes  ;  the  other 
describes  great  persona  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest 
among  the  people.  AddUan,  Spectator,  So.  *41i. 

This  contrast  between  ideas  of  grandeur,  dignity,  sanc- 
tity, perfection,  and  Ideas  of  meanness,  baseness,  pro- 
fanity, seenia  to  be  the  very'  spirit  of  burU^H*. 

UutcKtmm,  Thoughts  on  Uugbter. 

2.  A  piece  composed  in  burlesque  style;  a 
travesty;  in  modern  use  often  specifically  a 
theatrical  piece,  a  kind  of  dramatic  extrava- 
ganza, usually  based  upon  a  serious  plav  or 
subject,  with'morn  or  less  music  in  it. — 5.  A 
ludicrous  or  debasing  caricature  of  any  kind; 
a  gross  perversion. 

Win,  la  It  that  admires,  ami  la  from  the  heart  attached 
to,  national  n-pr>«ciitatlni  assemblies,  Iwit  must  turn  with 
horror  sod  disgust  from  snrh  n  profane  6u/f,*yus  and 
alRiuiiuable  perversion  of  that  sacred  institute? 

/lurAv,  Kcv.  in  Trance. 

-Bjm.  Vandv.  TraMtv.  etc.    See  'Onontnre. 

burlesque  (Wr-lesk'),  '•;  pret.  and  ]>p.  bur- 
Irmpjttt,  ppr.  burlts'iuinti.  [<  burlrntjur,  «.]  L 
trttnXf  To  mnki'  ridictilotis  by  mucking 
sentation ;  caricature;  travesty. 

They  ^irf/e^ro  f  Hie  iip>plu-t  .liremlalt'a  wont\  and 
turned  the  exprewion  he  no  d  into  nilktilc 

.St.llnr'A'l,  Worts,  II.  Iv. 

The  characterlatic  faults  of  Ins  r J,,l,n^.n  s|  style  un  to 
familiar  to  all.  .  .  .  and  have  l«-,  n  so  often  >,utUi<tu. ii . 
that  It  Is  almost  superfluous  to  point  them  out. 

.Ifiiojiifau,  lUiswi-U's  J.ihnsiili. 

II.  in'riiw.*.  To  uw  .  aricntiire.  [Riire.] 
burlesquer  (ber-les'ker).  w.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  turns  to  ridicule, 
burlett.  «.  [<  F.  b-mrlcf,  Imurrt  kt,  a  roll  of  cloth 
or  leather  stuffed  with  hair  or  wool,  etc.,  a  sup- 
porter of  satin,  etc.,  for  n  ruff  or  collar,  also  a 
kind  of  hood.  <  btiurrr,  flocks  of  wool,  hair,  etc., 
used  fur  stuffing  saddles,  balls,  etc.:  see  ftur- 
f'W.]  1.  A  coif:  a  stuffed  roll  to  support  a  ruff; 
a  standing  or  stuffed  neck  for  a  gown.  Mill- 
sAcm.— 2.  A  hood.  A.'k. 

burletta  (ber-lot'ii),  n.    [It.,  dim.  of  burla, 
mockery:  see  f»Mr/cs(/Nc]     A  comic  opera;  a 
musical  farce, 
burleyt,        [Origin  o)«cure;  cf.  owr/y.]  Tho 

butt-end  of  a  lance.    It'ilhelm,  Mil.  Diet, 
burliness  I  ber'li-nes),  ii.    [<  burly  +  -ncs*.] 

Tim  state  or  quality  of  being  burly, 
burling-iron  (tor' ling-i'em),  n.    A  kind  of 
used  in  burling  cloth. 


repre- 
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bur  ling-machine  (ber'ling-rna-BhSn'),  n.  A 
machine  for  removing  knots  and  rough  places 
from  woolen  cloth  before  it  is  fulled. 

burly1  (b*r'li),  a.  [=  E.  dial,  bouerly,  <  ME.  bur- 
ly, burrly,  borly,  burlieke,  borlichc,  borlic,  etc., 
large,  huge.  Of  uncertain  origin ;  hardly  = 
OlKi.  burlih,  purlih,  elevat-ed,  high  (<  bor,  an 
elevation,  +  -lih  =E.  -ty1).  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  the  supposed  Celtic  o  Hgin.]  1.  Great  in 
bodilvsiie;  bulky;  large;  stout:  formerly  used 
of  thCngs,  but  now  only  of  persona,  and  imply- 
ing some  degree  of  coarseness. 

The  brniuiches  were  Serfs',  aum  of  bright  gold, 
for  kjUm,  semlHt  of  hew. 
Datrvtium  »/  Trtn/  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  I.  tiHW. 

J £™')Xn? rilHdb'on,  Uv,  lis. 
Down  through  the  c 
The  frurfy  sheriff  came. 

2t.  Boisterous;  loud. 

Ho  when  a  fctir/ji  tempest  mils  hla  pride. 

J.  ftsnumant,  l*ayche,  v.  -ZL 

Svn.  L  -tfasn're,  /"ewfrroiM,  etc.    See  Inlky, 
burly**,  r.  f.    To  make  burly;  cause  to  bulge 
out. 

Thlnk'st  thou  that  pennch.  that  fcwrfies  nut  thy  coat, 
la  thriving  fat ;  or  flesh,  that  seems  an  brawny  ? 

tjuarta.  Emblems,  I.  12. 

bnrlya  (ber'li),  a.  [<  eirr/l  +  -yl.]  Having 
burls  or  excrescent  knots:  as,  a  burly  tree. 

Barman  (ber'man),  n.  [<  Burma  +  -on.]  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Burma,  a  Bntish 
possession  in  Farther  India,   it  was  formerly  an 

llidelieudent  kingdom,  but  parts  of  it  were  annexed  to 
Great  Britain  In  1»2«  aud  Is42.  and  the  remainder  on 
January  1st.  lheA.  in  cotiaequence  of  wars. 

lieing  the  property  of  the  king,  can  never 
ry  without  Ida  especial  permission,  which  Is 
only  granted  for  a  limited  time,  and  never  to  women  oti 
any  pretence.  £nepe.  Brit.,  IV.  i64. 

bur-marigold  (b*r'mar'i-g61d),  n.  A  book- 
name  for  the  more  showy  species  of  liidrm. 

Burmese  (her-mea'  or  -mei'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Bur- 
ma +  -c«\]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Burma. 

II.  a.  1.  sing,  or  pi.  An  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Burma.  See  Burman. — 2.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Burma.  It  is  one  of  the 
monosyllabic  languages. 

bur-millstone  (beVmil'ston),  a.  Same  as  bur- 
fttonr. 

burn1  (born),  r. :  pret.  and  pp.  burned  or  burnt, 
ppr.  burning.  [Under  this  form  and  the  obs. 
or  dial,  brin,  brrn,  brun,  are  now  confused  two 
different  but  related  verbs,  which  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  AS.  and  the  other  older  tongues:  (1) 
Sura,  <  ME.  brrnen,  btrrnrn,  barnm,  brennrn,  < 
AS.  f«rrit«M  (pret.  barntle,  pp.  Jxrmcrf)  =  OS. 
brrnnian  =  MD.  ftcmes  (in  mod.  D.  displaced 
by  the  secondary  form  bninden  :  see  brawl,  r.  I 
=  Ed.  brrmir  ii  =  O Fries,  bcrna.  bttrna  =:  Ollti. 
hrrnnan,  MHO.  <S.  fiiririirir  =r  leel.  brrnna  =  Sw. 
briinna  =  Dun.  bitrwic  =  tioth.  brannjan  (in 
comp.),  bum,  consume  with  fire.  orig.  and  prop, 
trans.,  a  weak  verb,  factitive  of  the  next;  (2) 
burn,  <  ME.  biriirii,  brarwn,  brinnrn,  <  AS.  Aror- 
««»,  fryrioiii  (pn  l.  bum,  ftcnrn,  pi.  fturmoi.  pp. 
Iwrnt n ),  a  t  nmspostsl  form  of  'Itriuwtn  ( in  comp. 
oB-f>n"«iiaw)  =  OS.  brinnan  =  OHO.  brinnan, 
MHO.  O.  dial,  brinnen  —  leel.  brenwi,  older 
brinntt,  =  Goth,  brinnan,  burn,  be  on  fire:  oriir. 
and  prop,  intrans.,  a  strong  verb;  not  known 
outside  of  Tent.  Ileriv.  brawl,  brinri.  perhups 
ft«r<i-  =  fs(«r«l,  etc.]  I.  frnw*.  1.  To  consume 
with  lire;  destroy  or  reduce  to  ashes  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  tin'. 

lie  ri.IO.  lll..  to  l.r.nns  Mm  self  <ip..n  the  Awtere  of  the 
Temple  JfoMiferifle,  Trsrels.  p  IS. 

Tli'ni  slnill  hough  tin  Ir  lior«.»,  and  Imm  th.-ir  rluriota 
with  lire.  f  .i 

2.  To  act  on  with  fire;  expose  to  the  action  of 
fire:  as,  to fjwrn clay ;  to  burn  wood  tor  elinrcoiil ; 
to  burn  limestone. —  3.  To  produce  by  menus 
of  lire:  as.  to  burn  charcoal.— 4.  To  scorch; 
affect  or  injure  bv  heat:  us,  to  burn  one's 
clol  lies  by  lieing  too  near  the  lire ;  to  burn  one's 
to  burn  bread  i 


The  sun  -loth  ^nrn  my  f.-o-e. 

>'A,,A-..  Venus  ami  Adonis.  I.  ls«. 

8.  To  inflame  or  tan  (the  skin),  as  sunlight. — 

6.  To  producu  an  effect  like  that  of  fire:  heat 
or  inflame ;  affect  with  a  burning  sensation :  as, 
ardent  *pirits  bunt  the  stomach :  n  bnrmng  fever. 

ThU  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up.      Slink.,  K.  John,  v,  x 

7.  In  rhem.,  to  combine  with  oxygen: 
In  imrg.,  to  apply  a  cautery  to; 


Digitized  by  Google 


barn 

Jfer.  Come,  we  burn  daylight,  ho  t 

Rem.  Nsy,  that's  not  to. 
Mrr  1  imu,  rir,  f0  delay 

We  rote  our  llgbU  In  vain,  like  lamps  bjr  day. 

Shot.,  K.  and  J„  I.  4. 
To  burn  down,  l<>  bora  to  the  ground,  m  all  the  com. 
bostlble  porta  of  a  building.  —  To  Irani  In.  In  nUtts-rnuk- 
ing  ami  fuieru  to  tti  anil  render  durable  (tie  coloring 
and  omajji.  utatUin)  by  means  o<  great  and  long  continued 
heat  In  an  oven  or  klliL—  To  burn  metals  together,  (•  • 
Join  them  by  melting  tbeir  adjacent  nigra,  or  healing  the 
adjacent  edges  and  running  winw  molten  metal  uf  the 
same  kind  Into  the  intermediate  spare.  K.  U.  Knipht. 
To  burn  one's  anger*,  to  receive  damage  or  luu  from 
meddling  with  or  engaging  In  anything, -TO  bum  out, 
to  destroy  or  obliterate  by  burning. 
Mint  you  m-tth  hot  Irotit  burn  out  bath  mine  eyes' 

Skak.,  K.  John,  It.  1. 
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burnish 

[Dim.  of  fciirnS.]  A  rivulet. 


— a--,,  r.  I.    [ME.,  <  OF.  tmnir,  burnish:  see  burnie  (ber'ni),  it, 
burniah.    In  form  and  sense  the  word  over-  [Scotch.] 

laps  frwntl  (cf.  o«ml,  r.  i„  4).]  To  burnish ;  barnlng  (ber'ning),  u.  [Verbal  n.  of  fcitmi,  r, 
brighten;  make  gay  or  cheerful.  1.  Tli 


Al  hit  tpeclio  and  clier  also  he  bamrth. 

Chanter,  Trollua,  I.  S2T. 

of  Mart  annypotcute 
al  ot  burnrtl  steel. 

Chaurtr,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1125. 

[Appar.  contr.  of  burthrnl 


burn*  (bern),  s     [Appar.  contr.  of  fritrrW  somewhat  loos 

or  frurdfNi.]    A  burden  for  one  person,   iirty.  burning  (ber'r 

[Local,  tjijr.  (Cornwall).]  i  e^hino-- 

burnable  <ber'na-bl),  a.    [<  6«r*i,  «•.,  +  -able.)  ,he  Sfaha™  -1 

i:u |isb!e  of  being  burned."  ardent 


To  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

bum  UP,  to  consume 


idles  :  aa,  to  bum  uj, 


implrt 
a  paiHtr 


pa 

burn-be&tlngt,  ».   A  particular  way  of  manur- 
8ec  candle  - To   '"K  land,  by  cutting  off  the  peat  or  turf,  laving 
it  in  heaps,  and  burning  it  to  ashes.  Compare 
ftrofS, ...  and  t\,  and  rf«t#*irr.  A'.  J'hiUip*,  170*5. 


act  or  process  of  consuming  by  fire.- 
2.  In  mctttl-tcorkinff,  the  act  or  process  "of  unit- 
ing metallic  surfaces  by  fusing  thesa  together, 
or  by  running  molten  metal  of  the  name  kind 
between  them.— 3.  In  ceram.,  the  final  firinc. 
»s  for  glazing,  fixing  the  colon,  or  the  like:  used 
what  loosely. 

'ning),  /».  a.    [Ppr.  of  burnt,  t.] 
hot :  as,  thu  burning  sand*  r,f 
2.  Powerful;  strong;  vehement : 


tJabiZ'''"-  X*  T°     °n  fire;  fl4u,e:     *"  brtraer (Wr'ne;)*"  Ta 

A  at]]]  and  aacred  Are  tH'tB  6re  to  »J>>'<«'"g- 


That  burn'd  aa  on  an  altar. 

Ttnnyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  To  become  charred,  singed,  or  scorched ;  be 
injured  by  undue  exposure  to  fire  or  a  T 
surface, etc.:  aa,r  "" 
without  stirring. 

"  Vonr  meat  doth  Irurn,'  quoth  I.   .<»«*,.  f.  of  K..  II.  1. 

3.  To  become  inflamed  or  tanned,  or  to  become 
disintegrated  by  the  effect  of  heat  and  reflected 
sunlight,  as  the  skin  from  unusual  or  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  sun  or  to  the  glare  from  a  sheet 
of  water.— 4.  To  glow  like  tire ;  shine;  gleam. 


The  I 


aat  In,  like  a  buralah  d 


,11.2. 


The  road,  wherever  it  came  Into  tight,  burned  with  bril 
tant  coaUuuee,  like  an  illumli 


illuminated  issue  ot  KroltaarL 
UnetU,  Klretide  Travelk.  p.  US. 

with  passion  or  desire;  be 
:  as,  to  bum  with 


I  us  while  he  talked  with 
Lake  «. 
1  burnt  ml  the  offence  of  every 
Hilton,  On  Del.  of  Humu.  Bemonat. 

f3t.  To  aet  or  behave  with  destructive  violence ; 
be  in  a  state  of  violent  action ;  rage. 

The  groan  .till  deepen,  and" 


7.  To  be  affected  with  a  sensation  of  heat  or 
burning  pain,  or  acridity;  feci  excess  of  heat: 
as,  the  face  6«nt#,-  the  patient  burns  with  a 
fever. —  8.  To  resemble  fire  in  the 
the  sensation  produced.  [Rare.] 


The  Mileaian  Oraele  was  aacred  to  Apollo 
amomrrt  the  IhmnchM*,  who  betrayed  the  U_. 
Iliflr  Ood  to  Xerxea  the  fritnwr  of  their  Temple. 

/"trir*o»,  Fllgrimagv,  p.  SJt 

2.  The  part  of  a  lamp  from  which  the  flame  is- 
sues ;  the  part  that  holds  (ho  wick;  also,  the  jet- 
piece  from  which  a  gas-flame  iBsues.  tturoera  in- 
cl  ndc  all  fonna  of  apt  AmtUH  for  burning  gaa.  olla,  or  rapon, 
>ingly  or  I  u  combination :  aa,  a  hydrocarbon  burner,  carbu- 
reting  gtt-burner,  lime  liglit  burner .  rcgeneratlre  burner, 
eU\  Set*  ii»>H^i-&orraer  and  <m#-fr»iriiee.  — BSt'g-  Wl&g  bUTD- 
tr,  a  form  of  gat-burner  from  whlrb  there  laauea  a  broad 
flame  inppoecd  to  navmble  a 
ban  wing.  — Bude  burner,  in 
iimiigemmt  rontiatlng  of  two 
three,  or  more  rornvntrii'  Argami 
Inirricrm.  each  Isiler  otie  riling  a 
little  above  the  Tinier,  by  which  a 
very  powerful  light  It  produced. 
Named  from  Rude,  In  Cornwall, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Gurney.  the 
Inventor.  -  Bunaan  burner,  a 
gat  burner  Invented  by  a  Ger- 
man chemlat,  R.  W.  Bunaen,  uid 
Improved  by  Wallace  and  Uode- 
froy.  It  la  arranged  In  tuch  a 
way  that  the  gaa,  Jnat  prtivloua 
to  burning,  la  largely  diluted  with 
air,  thus  producing  a  non-laml- 
now  and  very  hot  name.  Hit  used 
In  chemical  laboratories  and  in 
metallurgical  research  in  connec- 
tion with  a  variety  of  tmall  fur- 
nacei,  and  ui  many  form*  of  gaa- 
elovea,  heatcra,  •  team  era.  ebj,  —  Plah-tall  burner,  a  gaa- 
bunier  whose  jet  takes  the  uprcading  and  forked  form  of 
a  flth'i  tail.  Hydrocaibos  burner,  a  burner  for  un>- 
duclng  heat  by  meant  of  liquid  TueL  It 
Jet  of  air  or  steam,  or  of  both,  carrying 
of  coal-oil  or  petroleum,  whl 
a  l»ll«r. 


That  whUh  1  urge  it  of  a  burmui  x  al 

Jfor/oic,  lilwanl  11,  i  I 
Like  a  young  hmind  npnn  a  burning  tcent  I^ryl^ 
3.  Causing  excitement,  ardor,  or  enthuhiaan: 
enchaining  or  demanding  attention. 

The  Johatinean  proltlem  b  the  tiurniny  quettion  id 
modem  crtticiuu  on  the  toil  of  the  New  Tettamrnt 

Sena/,  HIM.  Vhrbi.  CK.  1.  « 
-  lyXL  HUiing,  naming,  scorching,  fiery,  hot. 
burnlng-busn  (ber'ning-buah),  n.    1.  The  em- 
blem adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  Scotland  in  memory  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  bearing  the  legend 
"Nec    tamen    consume  batur" 
(yet  not  consumed),  in  allusion 
to  Ex.  iii.  2.     [Usuallv  two 
words.] -2  a  name  of  various 
shrubs  or  plants,  (a)  The  Amcrt 

amjiurjmren  and  K.  Amen 
with  hrltlh 
eultlv. 


plai 

can  speclea  of  Kmnymue,  £ 
eelaatraceotii  shnios 


Ssnwtn  Bsfaer. 
a,  s.  npenlngt »  admix 


img,  a  device  by  w 
fore  It  reaches  the 


Regenerative  burner,  in 

hich  the  current  of  gat  it 


at  generally  a 
with  it  a  tpray 
hied  and  burnt 
pw-figAt- 


The  parching  air 
Burnt  frore,  and  cold  performs  Uie  effect  of  fire. 

Hi/tan,  v.  L,  il  we.  hornet't  (ber'net),  a.  and  n 


9.  In  certain  games,  to  be  very  near  a 
cealed  object  which  is  sought,  that  is,  so  near 
that  one  would  be  burned  if  it  were  fire ;  hence, 
to  be  nearly  right  in  a  guess.  [Colloq.] 

Hpwrver,  the  eiplorert  mutt  have  burns*!  strongly  (as 
children  aay  at  hl<tVand-teek)  when  they  attained  a  point 
to  near  to  the  fountains.  be  i/uineey,  Herodotus 

To  bum  bins.  SeeWue,  a.  -  Toburndown.tobelinmeil 
to  the  grosind  ;  be  consumed  by  Ore  frvino  top  to  bottom 
at  a  bulldliur.  -  To  burn  out,  to  bum  till  the  fuel  It  ei 
haust,><l  and  the  Are  ceaaea  — TO  burn  Up,  to  lie  bnmi-d 
completely  or  reduced  to  ashes:  at  the  pajxr  burned  n/,, 
born1  (bern),  i».  [<  ftttml,  r.]  I.  A  hurt  or  in- 
jury caused  by  the  action  of  Are,  especially  on 
a  lining  body  ;  u  burnt  place  in  any  substance. 
— 2.  The  operation  of  burning  or  {taking,  as  in 
brickmaking:  as.  they  had  a  good  ftitrw. —  3. 
A  disease  in  vegetables.  See  brand.  6. — 4.  A 
clearing  in  the  woods  made  bv  burning  the 
trees.  TU.  S.]=8jm.  1.  Burn,  Heaul.  Hume  are  two 
dueed  b)  heab-,1  tolldsor  by  names,  tmlds  by  healed  fluids 
_  or  vapors.   Sec  teurr*,  r.  t. 

(b6rn).  n.    [Also  written  fcowmi,  hour*'- 


[I.  a.  <  ME.  bur- 


»ft,  <  OF.  brunet,  brunette,  lit."  brownish,  dim. 
of  bruit,  brown :  see  ftroirn.  Cf.  brunette.  II. 
n.  <  ME.  burnet,  burnctte,  <  OP.  burnettc,  bru- 
nette =  Pr.  frruNcM  =  Bp.  bruntta,  brunete,  < 
Mli.  bntneta,  1 
ored  cloth.] 

.  1. 12ft 


brunetum  n 
L«  Bro'wn 


Hire  mentel  grene  other  |or!  bumet. 

II.  ».  Cloth  dyed  of  a  brown  color. 
burnet2  (befnet),  s.  [<  ME.  burnet,  pimper- 
nel ;  <  OK.  brunett,  also  brunette,  the  name  of  a 
plant,  prob.  burnet:  cf.  ML.  burneta,  spring- 
wort  (Vocali.  etl.  Wright,  2d  ed..  p.  M7.  I.  42) : 
prob.  so  called  with  some  allusion  to^olor; 
cf.  fcsnicfi.]  If.  The  pimpernel,  AnagaUU  ar- 
rnis*.- 2.  The  common  name  of  species  of 


m,  ,1r>ilsrSr|r  fmlt ;  *,  m 
iTran  Crsr*«  *'  ftso 


urAm 

rose  ,Ylto*vr 
l'l*n<»  ol  the  f 


llery-plant,  POrn  teryyBi- 
ioj  PraxinrUa.  so  called  be 
»der  the  nmiuiidlug  air 


l'oterium,  an  herbaceous  genu 
order  Itumrea:    Tho  common  or  garden 
PUerium  Sanyuimfrbu,  altocslleil  atfad-osmiet. 
burnet  is  p.  nfteiiuUe. 


Of  pympuniolle  liilmpernti]  to  tpvke 
Anil  Kngiysb  ycallwl  It  burnet. 

MS.  Afoane,  2467,  L  A. 


which  with  a  diff.  pron.  is  the  usual  form  in  the  burnet-moth  (ber'net-mdth),  n.  A  moth  of  the 
south  of  Knglaud  (sue  o»«r«l,  toum**) ;  <  MK.    genus  luejtrna  or  Anthractra  ;  one  of  the  in  a  tiy 


burnet-moth  is  Z, 


noth  is  X.  or  A.  Mi^ndnbr,  a 
with  til  red  ti>i'u  on  a  dark  gmond  ;  the  laria  is 


,0,. •<,,.,  |ouv  OT'Hfr,-,  wrvT  ne  '  J  , 

bourne,  coiiitnotily  burue,  <  AS.  burna,  masc., 
also  ftsrnr.  fern.,  a  brook,  stream  (=  OS.  6rw«. 
no  =  OFrics.  fmr«<i  =  OI),  borne,  V.  Ixrrn,  hrnn 

=  I/),  ftor,,  (>  (i.  born)  =  OIIO.  6r»n,K>,  MnO.    ..vi'Trs-Tv,^.,}  ournet  nf  ** 
brunne.  O.  brumnen^  brunne.  bruHH  =  led.  brum,,-  burnet-rosfi  ( ber'net-ros ),  n.    game  as  burnet- 
=  sw.  brun* i  = :  I>an.  oro«rf  a  st.ring,  fountain,  bumettet,  n.    Same  as  fr«r»cfl. 

=  (,",h-  »  «l'ring).  prob.  <  'brin-  buTnettise,  r.  t.    See  burnettize, 

Th-  ^""r.")'  e,t0-  h',r" :  *"r"  ■  S1  burnettiM  (D*r*net-Iz>. .-.  t. ,  pret.  and  pp.  bur- 
1  he  similar  ongin  of  avHi  an.  brmf.  Not  HctU,f<1,  ppr.  burne tthinq.  f  <  Burnett  lsl!e  Bur- 
nl^rVu  ra !  .  u  ^T'i^'al'1  ,A  nvu,et:  iftfn  UHui<l.  under  K?«idl  +  -i.-e.]  To  impreg- 
a  brook,    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.]  nttte,  J  timber,  canvas,  eonUge,  dead  boYlics. 

n..h— ,.ns„  n^  l'0V"T' ,"!,"■  d,!'£  etc.,  with  Burnett's  liquid,  for  tho  purpose  of 

By  these  t«U  fir.  an< lour Jut  falling  burn.  preserving  them  from  decav. 

„  *r"'  L,",","  Burnett's  Uquid.   See  fi9m-d. 

^^k^eTc.^^'  "  aUU,°ek-  ^T^A  b^?8m,Wti,D)'  "-■    CSC-  ^ 


See  ifuonyiwut.   (hi  The  srtllle 
JUia.  (r)  The  plant  Dietamnui  I 
canto  Its  volatile  secret  lorn  render  t 
Inflammable  In  hot  weather, 
bnrning-flaid  (ber'ning-flO'id),  «.    A  very  ei 
plosive  illuminating  liquid,  consisting  of  a  mii- 
ture  of  about  3  volumes  of  alcohol  and  I  of 
camphene  or  purified  turpentine-oil.  burned  in 
lamps  specially  constructed  for  the  purpow.  but 
burnet  is   sujierseded  by  petroleum  after  a  few  years'  ««»■. 
Iliegreat  burning-gla«S  (ber'niiiK-glasl,  s.    A  double 
convex  lens  of  glass  used  to  ignite  combustible 
substances,  melt  metals,  etc.,  by  focusing  upon 
(hem  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun*, 
burning-house  (iw-r'  ning-hous),  m.    The  fur- 
nace in  which  tin  ores  are  calcined  to  sublime 
the  sulphur  from  the  pyrites;  a  kiln. 


f  the  nut  urn 
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the  family  Zutttrnidtr.    The  tli-snottcd  burning-mllTOT  (ber'iiing-mir'orl,  n. 


A  eon- 

tomiiMMi  Riinijienn    cave  mirror,  usually  of  metal,  used  as  a  burti 


ing-^rlass. 


The  power  of  a  burning  mirror  is 
than  that  of  a  buniLng -glass  uf  eqt 


(ber'nlsli),  r.  [<  ME.  fmrnisrAew.  bur- 
ninaeu,  <  OF.  ftsmisf-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 
burnir,  bruitir,  F.  brunir  (>  <}.  ftrtVsirrM)  (=  IY 
fcwNi'r,  brunir  —  Hp.  bruHir,  broUir  =  Pg.  frrsair, 
bornir  =  It.  hrwnirr),  polish,  make  brown,  < 
brun,  brown,  also  poet,  bright,  shining:  sec 
brown.  Also  formerly  in  more  orig.  form  ftsrs 
see  f/«r»3.]  I.  framt.  1.  To  cause  to  glow  or 
resplendent. 

>ow  the  village  windows  blue. 
Burnished  by  the  tetUi 

J .  I 
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nence,  gums;  bright 


burniah 

The  wide  lake,  edged  with  land  at 
Waa  otirsusaad  to  a  floor  of  glaas. 

iWrprm,  Woodnotrs,  I. 

2.  To  polish  by  friction;  make  smooth  and 
lustrous:  as,  to  burnish  steel. 

PsirnisA  no  hones  with  thy  teeth, 
I  for  that  la  vnaccmply. 

/ttaoW,  Halt*  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  «.),  p  77. 

t   Who  doth  the  world  to  gloriously  behold. 

That  cedar-top.  .nd  *  sc™£^W  gold  ^  ^ 

II.t  ih'wim.  To  grow,  us  a  child:  thrive; 
flourish ;  become  fat  and  sleek ;  hence,  to  be- 
come bright  or  brilliant ;  show  conspicuously. 
Ere  Juno  l«muW,  or  young  Jure  wu  grown. 

Drydtn. 

I've  areo  a  make  in  human  form  .  .  . 
i  and  make  a  gaudy  ■how. 

Sirtyt.  l"cscrlpllou  of  a  Salamander. 
[<  burnish,  r.] 
s;  luster. 
An  Ui  t'hryaostom,  and  Haall,  with  teu  of 
swagger  than  Gregory,  they  hare  not  at  all  more 
birical  fanuan  and  compression.    IM  Vuiaory, 

burnisher  (ber'nish-«r),  n.  1.  One  who  bur- 
nishes or  polishes.—  3.  A  tool  of  various  shapes 
and  material,  but  commouly  with  a  smooth, 
slightly  convex  head,  used  for  polishing  in  va- 
rious processes  and  operations,  as  in  porce- 
lain-painting, dentistry,  etc. — 3.  An  instru- 
ment of  tempered  steel,  with  slightly  curved 
polished  sides  and  rounded  point,  used  by 
etchers  and  line-engravers  to  remove  rough- 
nesses, scratches,  and  stains  from  the  surface 

of  a  metal  plate.  Wood-engravers  who  wish  to  take  by 
hand  a  trial-proof  of  a  block,  finished  or  in  progress,  ink 
the  raised  linea,  lay  over  them  a  piece  of  India  paper  and 
a  card,  and  then,  by  even  friction  with  the  burnisher,  ob- 
tain tho  desired  linpreaaiun. 

4.  In  shoemaJring,  a  polUhing-machino  which 
holds  the  shoe  firmly  while  a  heated  steel  tool  is 
pressed  with  force  against  the  heel  or  sole,  pre- 
viously moistened  with  ft  preparation  of  varnish. 
burnoOM.  barn  OUR  (bcr-nos'  or  ber'noe),  n. 
[Also  written  bernowe,  burnoute.burnot,  bour- 
uout  :  <  F.  buruowi,  bournom  =  Bp.  albornoc  =e 
Pg.  albernos  or  alboruot,  a  kind  of  Moorish 
cloak,  <  At.  at,  the  (see  oi-3),  +  burn**,  burnus, 
a  hooded  cloak.]  1.  An  outer  garment  made 
of  a  coarse  woolen  fabric,  worn  by  men  in  the 
Barbery  States,  throughout  northwestern  Afri- 
ca, and  in  Arabia.  It  differ*  from  the  aba  In  having 
a  hood,  and  In  being  more  commonly  niade  of  undyed  wool, 
ao  that  It  generally  ha*  a  brownish- white  color  without 
stripe*  or  pattern  ;  bat  It  is  al»<>  lufclc  Mack,  and  atriped 
with  re<.  and  white. 

The  males  were  clad  in  bamomtt  —  brown  or  striped 
woollen  cloaki  with  hoods. 

H.  P.  Burton,  El-Medlnab.  p.  IS. 
Hence  —  2.  A  garment  worn  by  women  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  at  different,  times 
since  1850.  ItsometlmeshaaahoodwithataaaelatUic 
end.  and  la  In  general  a" 
It  baa  been 
stripe*. 

bomstickle  (bern'atik-1),  ».  [Perverted  from 
baiutickle.]  A  name  of  the  stickleback,  Ga*te- 
i  biaculeatue. 
lit  (bemt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  hurts',  r.]  1.  Con- 
sumed or  scorched  by  fire.—  2.  Crumbly,  and 
partly  or  entirely  unweldable,  from  having 
wen  raised  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  con- 
tact with  the  air:  said  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  metal  under- 
goes is  notyet  clearly  imderstood  Burnt  alum. 

See  alum.  —Burnt  bowl,  curllng-stono,  etc,  In  game*, 
a  Imwl,  etc.,  which  haa  been  accidentally  touched  or 
moved,  and  which  must  be  removed  aa  dead.  — Burnt 
carmillA.  -lee  carmine. — Burnt  fox.  a  alang  name  tor 
a  student  during  hia  second  half  ycarin  the  (irrman  unl- 
versitfea.  -  Burnt  In,  in  eerntit..  sometimes  said  of  colors 
that  have  lieen  applied  under  the  glaxn,  and  are  need  with 
It.  Burnt  Umaatons,  calcined  limestone.— Burnt  ore, 
neuted  ore.  Burnt  Roman  ocner,  BleniLa,  sponge, 
terra  verte,  umber.  See  the  noun*. — Burnt  wine,  wine 
treated  In  audi  a  manner  aa  to  acquire  a  peculiar  flavor 
sugvesiive  of  horning. 

Burnt  uw  la  a  wine  boiled  up  with  sugar  and  some- 
times with  a  little  spice.  Rett,  Cyc 

bumtr-ear  (bernt'er),  n.  A  form  of  smut  in 
oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  and  grasses,  pro- 
duced by  a  microscopic  fungus,  I'Atilago  carbo. 
The  tissues  of  the  plant  are  destroyed  aiid  replaced  by  an 
abandanee  of  Mack  dust-like  spores. 

burnt^iffering  (bernt'of'er-ing),  n.  An  of. 
fering  burnt  upon  an  altar  as  a  religious  rite; 
specifically,  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  an  animal  or 
animals  of  a  prescribed  kind,  the  whole  of 
which,  after  ceremonial  preparation,  was  burn- 
ed upon  ail  altar;  a  holocaust,  Farta  of  many 
other  offerings  were  homed,  but  the  terra  la  generally 
restricted  to  one  that  waa  entirely  ao,  sometimes  specifi- 
cally called  a  vhoU  bumt-nfrring.  This  waa  the  only  of. 
ferine;  of  the  uiWrat  patrUrrlaK  and  la  tho  only  one  nieti- 

ef,S^res4,|Cb 
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Tbs  rtaralationa  respecting  rt  are  given  In  detail  In  Leviti- 
cus I.  and  vl.  S-1J.  It  represented  the  entire  self  dedi- 
cation of  the  offerer  to  Hod,  and  waa  always  preceded 
by  a  aln-olfcring.  The  object  offered  waa  to  be  a  male 
without  blemish,  a  young  bollock,  ram,  or  he-goat,  or,  In 
case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  It  waa  brought 
by  tlw  offerer  of  Ida  own  free  will,  and'alaln  by  himaelf. 
The  public  burnt-offerings  were :  il)  the  dally  burnt-offer- 
ioBs,  aacriflced  every  morning  and  evening  for  the  pei»ple 
(Sum.  nviiL  a  -it);  (1)  the  aahhath  hurnt-olfcring  (Num. 
xivlli  u.  10);  (S)  certain  ipertncd  hunit-offertnga  on  ap- 
twinted  feast-days  (Nam.  xivill.  ll-W,  s»\  There  were 
also  private  burnt-offerlnga  appointed  for  certain  act 
timea.  Kree-wil)  burnt-oltcrtnga  might  bo  oOerevl  on  any 
ftjiecial  aolemn  occaalon. 

burnt- sacrifice  (berut'sak'ri-fis),  n.  Same  as 
fcMni<-<i/>>r»i>i7. 

burnt-stone  (bernt'ston),  n.  An  antique  car- 
nelian  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in  ancient 
ruins  and  hare  apparently  been  acted  on  by 
tire.  They  appear  dull  externally,  but  ahuw  a  One  red 
on)i»r  when  held  np  to  the  light.  They  are  inui-h  esteemed, 
bringing  a  high  price,  especially  wlten  ornamented  by  fine 
engravings 

bttrnwood  (bern'wud),  n.  The  It  hut  Afetopium, 
a  poisonous  species  of  sumac,  found  in  south- 
ern Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Also  called 
frunirood. 

bnr-paraley  (ber'piirs'li),  u.  The  common 
name  of  Cauealit  dauemdti,  au  umbellif»*ous 
plant  with  bristly  bur-like  carpels.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  in  corn-fields  with  chalky  soils 
in  Ktigland. 

bnr-pnmp,  burr-pump  (ber'pump),  ».  Xaut., 
a  kind  of  pump  in  which  a  cup-shaped  cone  of 
leather  nailed  on  the  end  of  a  pump-rod  serves 
instead  of  a  box,  its  sides  collapsing  as  the  rod 
descends,  and  expanding  with  the  weight  of  the 
water  as  it  ascends:  a  bilge-pump. 

bun1,  burr2,  etc.    See  6url,  W*,  etxs. 

Burr  Act.    See  act 

burraget  (ber'tg),  ».  An  older  spelling  of 
borage. 

burramundl  (bur-a-mun'di),  n.  Same  as  bar- 
ramuuda. 

burras-pipe  (bur'as-pip),  s.  [<  burra*  (<  F. 
bourraa,  C ML.  'fsorTaftiw,  bortutus,  coarse  linen 
or  canvas  (cf.  Aorrofittm,  a  coarse  garment),  < 
borra,  burra,  coarse  hair,  wool,  etc. :  see  frurr*/) 
+  pifie.]  A  tube  for  holding  lunar  caustio  or 
other  corrosive  suMtance. 

burrawanf-nut  (bur'a-wang-nut),  n.  [<  fesirra- 
u-ang,  native  name,  4  nut.X  The  -r/acrojamia 
«pira/i»,  a  cycadaceous  plant  of  New  South 
Wales.    It  yields  a  kind  of  arrowroot. 

bur-reed  (ber'red),  n.  The  common  name  of 
species  of  Sparganium,  so  called  from  their 
narrow,  reed-like  leaves  and  bur-like  heads  of 
fruit.  The  floating  bur-reed  is  ,V.  anguttifo- 
lium.  See  S/xirgamum. 

burral  (bur'el),  n.  [Also  written  burrell,  early 
mod.  E.  also  burtl,  borrel,  boret,  <  ME.  borel  (se* 
W),  <  OF.  iWr?'  (=  Pr.  burtl  =  Sp.  ftursW), 
reddish ;  as  a  noun,  buret,  later  bureau,  a  kind 
of  coarse  cloth  (mod.  F.  f>arc<i«,  a  table,  etc.,  > 
E.  bureau,  a.  v.)  (=  Pr,  buret  =  Sp.  &i<rs>l  =  Pg. 
buret  =  It.  burello  =  ML.  burellu*,  burrellus,  bu- 
rellum,  buraltus),  dim.  of  bare  (ML.  bura),  a  kind 
of  coarse  cloth  of  a  reddish  or  russet  color,  < 
ML.  burra,  coarse  hair  used  for  stuffing,  etc., 
LL.  friirrn,  a  shaggy  garment  (also  a  cow  with 
a  red  mouth  or  muzzle)  (pi.  6«rr<r,  trifles, 
iesta) ;  cf.  ftirrait,  a  cloak  of  wool  or  silk  (see 
Wrriur);  <  OL.  onrruvt,  later  burrus,  red,  prob.  < 
Gr.  irtppoc,  older  irtpobc,  rod,  flaino-coloriMi,  usu- 
ally referred  to  xip  =  E.  .ffrc.  Hence  bolfi, 
etc.]  1 .  A  kind  of  coarse  russet  cloth  used  in 
the  middle  ages. 

Ills  white  mantle  waa  shaped  wttti  aevere 
cording  to  tlie  rule  of  Saint  Bernard  himself/ 
posed  of  what  was  then  called  burnt  cloth. 

ScoU,  Ivanhoe,  usv. 

2.  A  silk  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  Queen 

Elisabeth's  wardrobe.  Fairholt.-S.  [Alsofrnr- 

rel-pear,  altered,  in  simulation  of  burrel  (OF. 

buret,  reddish),  <  fttrry,  bury-pear :  see  burg*.} 

Same  as  bury*. 
burrel-fly  (bur'el-fll),  n.    A  kind  of  reddish 

gadflv,  or  breeze, 
burreuert  (bur'el-*r).  n.    [Also  written  burril- 

ler;  <  burnt  +  -er1.]    A  maker  of  burrel;  a 

clothmaker. 

burrel-ahot  (bnr'el-shot),  a.  [<  'burrel  (per- 
haps <  F.  bourreler,  torment)  +  »hnt]  Small 
shot,  nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  etc.,  put 
into  cases,  to  be  discharged  from  a  cannon  at 
short  range;  an  emergency  shot 
burrbel  ( bur'el ),  n.  (E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of  wild 
sheep  inhabiting  the  Himalayas ;  One  burrbel 
ofBIvth.   Also barkal. 

Bee 


bursa 

bonidgvt  (bur'ij),  it.     An  older  spelling  of 

borage. 

burring  (ber'lng).  n.    [<  ftitrl,  fttirrl.  +  -ingl.) 

The  process  of  cleaning  or  removing  the  burs 

and  rubbish  from  wool  previous  to  carding, 
burring-macbine  ( ber '  mg  -  ma  -  shen ' ),  ».  A 

machine  for  picking  and  burring  wool  before  it 

is  carded. 

burriBh  (ber'ish),  a.  [<  osri,  ft.n-l,  +  Wa*l.] 
Kough ;  prickly ;  burry. 

Burrite  (Wit),  «.  (C  Burr  (see  def.)  +  -.fc  J.l 
In  New  York  Stale  polities,  one  of  that  faction 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  party  which  sup- 
ported Aaron  Burr,  from  about  1797  to  1M07. 

burro*  (bur'6),  «.  [Sp.]  A  donkey.  [West- 
ern C.  8.] 

bUTT0a  ( bur'6),  n.  [Cf.  Shetland  burra,  the  com- 
mon nish,  Junetu  squarroeus :  see  ftwrl,  ftsrrl.] 
A  name  sometimes  given  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  alga  Laminaria  digitata. 

burrockt  (bur'ok),  ».  [Origin  uncertain.]  A 
small  weir  or  dam  put  in  a  river  tsf  direct  the 
stream  to  gaps  where  fish-traps  are  placed. 

burrough't,  w.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  hemtugbl. 

buxTOUgh-t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  burro**. 

burroughs  (bur'o),  n.   Same  as  fsornnri,  1. 

burrows,  »•   An  obsolete  spelling  of  he>r<tugh*. 

burrow'*1  (bur'o),  n,  [E.  dial,  also  atibr.  bur; 
also  formerly  our*"  (see  burjfl) ;  <  ME.  ftorosr, 
bone,  a  hole  as  a  place  of  shelter,  a  mound,  var. 
(appar.  by  confusion  with  borovr,  bonce,  buruh, 
<  AS.  t/urh,  E.  borough1,  a  fortified  place,  bor- 
ough) of  bertc,  beoruh,  etc.,  <  AS.  beorh,  E. 
barrow1,  a  mound:  see  6iirroirl  =  borough^. 
and  oarroirl,  berry?.  1  X .  A  barrow  ;  a  mound. 
Sir  T.  Brotene.  See  fcarrotr  1 .  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.]— 2.  In  mining,  the  heap  of  refuse  rock 
at  the  "mouth  of  a  shaft,  or  entrance  of  an  adit- 
level  or  tunnel. —  3.  A  bole  in  the  ground  ex- 
cavated by  an  animal,  as  a  rabbit  or  a  mar- 
mot, as  a  refuge  and  habitation. 

It  (the  lemming]  Uvea  In  burrotet  niade  by  Its  long  and 
crooked  claws.  V.  R.  Jvun,  Mammalia,  p.  201. 

4.  [Perhaps  in  rcf.  to  the  usually  circular 
shape  of  mounds;  cf.  the  oquiv.  8c.  brought, 
otherwise  referred  to  f>atrr»«-l  —  borough1  = 
brought,  q.  v.  In  mod.  E.  dial.  abbr.  frwrr.]  A 
circle.  Compare  frsir*,  6«rr3,  2. 
Burvht  | var.  burnnee},  sercle,  orbiculiia. 

Frempt.  Parr.,  p.  bd. 
burrow3  (bur'6),  r.    [<  fcirrroiC'',  a.]    I.  inrran*. 

1.  To  make  a  hole  or  burrow  to  lodge  in,  as  in 
the  earth;  work  a  way  into  or  under  something. 

The  Incidence  of  forces  Is  the  same  all  around  the 
rarth  wi.nu  as  H  tntrr,,m  through  the  compact  ground. 

ff.  Spenerr.  Prln.  of  Hkil.,  |  iW. 

2.  To  lodge  in  a  burrow;  in  a  more  general 
sense,  to  lodge  in  any  deep  or  concealed  place; 
hide. 

The  human  vermin  which  .  .  .  burrow  among  all  phys- 
ical and  amo-iar  all  moral  pollution. 

Jf  fSMutgy,  HlsL  Eng.,  x. 

II.  traiu.  To  perforate  with  a  burrow  or  as 
with  burrows. 

All  the  loose  blocks  of  coral  on  Keeling  atoll  were  bur. 
rowed  by  vermiform  animals.  Darwin,  Coral  llecfs,  p.  \b4. 

burroW-H  (bur'6),  u.   A  variant  of  6omwl. 
burrow-duck  (bur'6-duk),  n.   A  name  of  tho 

bergander  or  sheldrake,  Tadorna  tulpanter  or 

T.  eoruuta. 

buiTOWer  (bur'o^r),  h.  1.  One  who  or  thut 
which  burrow*.  Specifically —  2.  One  of  the 
fossorial  aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  one  of  the 
Fostort*  (which  see). 

burr-pump,  n.  See  bur-pump. 

burry  (ber'l),  a.  [<  ftstri,  fritrri,  + -yi.]  Full  of 
burs;  resembling  burs :  aa,  Wry  wool. 

bursa  (ber'sa),  ». ;  pi.  fri»r«r.  (-ae).  [ML.,  a 
pouch,  purse:  see  tmrne,  bourne,  pur*e.]  In 
anat.  and  cool.,  a  pouch,  sac,  or  vesicle:  vari- 
ously applied  with  a  qualifying  term.— Burma 
choroids*,  the  choroid  imjiicIi  ;  the  tuarsuHum  or  pecbm 
In  the  Interior  of  a  bird's  eyeball.  Seu  marrapfum.  . 
Bursa  oopulatrlx,  a  co|nilalory  pouch,  as  in  arthropods. 
—Bursa  Entlana,  In  icam.,  the  Entlan  pouch,  a  duo. 
denal  portion  of  tho.  Inteatliw,  succccdlhg  the  pylurua, 
usually  dllated.-Bursa  Fabrlcll,  In  orsil*,,  Uie  Kalwl- 
clan  ftouch  or  anal  gland  ;  a  peculiar  glandular  sac.  w  liich 
opens  Into  the  anterior  and  dorsal  region  of  tbc  cloaca 
In  birds  — Bursa  genitalia.  In  echlnodernvs,  a  genital 
pouch,  Into  whkh  the  getieratlve  products  pass,  and 
thence  to  the  exterior,  as  In  tlie  ophlurlans.— Bursa  mu- 
cosa or  gynovlallB  (iiiucous  or  synovial  pouch),  a  closed 
sac  containing  a  small  amount  of  synovia,  placed  1«. 
tween  parta  moving  on  one  another,  to  facilitate  motion, 
aa  between  a  tendon  and  a  bone  or  between  tlie  skin  and 
a  bony  prominence.  These  bursas  are  usually  lined  wltli 
endothelium,  sometimes  not.  They  sometimes  communi- 
cate with  the  cavity  of  a  joint  The  name  Is  not  now. 
as  formerly,  extended  to  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons 
nor  to  the  synovial  cavities  of  J 
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banal  (ber'sal),  a.  [<  bursa  +  -af".]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  bursa  or  buna?. 

bursaUs  (bex-sa' lis),  ».;  pi.  burtale*  (Aiz). 
[NL.,  <  ML.  bursa:  see  buna.']  A  muscle  of 
the  eyeball  of  birds  and  many  other  Saurvp- 
sula,  serving  to  operate  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane or  ;bird  eyelid,  usually  in  connection 
with  another  muscle  called  the  pyramidal**.  In 
birds  this  muscle  id  also  called  the  quadrate  or 
iptadratus. 

bursaloBy  (bor-sal'6-ji),  n.  [<  MI..  (NL.)  &wr«J 
4-  Or.  -/o)«i,  <  >i)iw,  speak:  see  "tlogy.]  In 
aii'it.  and  zaiil.,  the  study  of,  or  what  is  known 
regarding,  the  burse. 

borsaj  bor'sitr),  u.  [<  ML.  burtnriu*  (>  F. 
Imursier  ,  n  treasurer,  <  6nr*rj,  a  bune :  see 
1 .  A  student  in  a  college  who  receives 
an  allowance  from  a  fund  for  bis  subsistence, 
called  ft  burnt  or  bursary.  The  word  waa  formerly  In 
general  uk,  and  U  .till  iitcd  In  Scotch  college.;  but  In 
Cambridge  siirh  scholar,  are  now  called  nmn,  in  oafurd 
servitors.  - 

2.  The  pttTscr,  treasurer,  or  bailiff  of  a  college 
or  other  community. 
Bursaria  (ber-sa'ri-tt),  «.    [NL.,  <  ML.  buna, 
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a  pouch.]  A  genus  of  ciliate  infusoriaus,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Hunan tdtr,  to  which  very  dif- 


ferent limits  have  been  given,  (<t>  Ity  thn  old 
writ*™  mutwrmu  dlnlinilar  forma  were  combined  In  II. 
('•)  By  recent  writer.  II  U  re.lrlcted  to  the  B.  trunca- 
tsllti  mi.I  i-lowly  allied  .peewn  inhabiting  freth  vtlcr. 

Buraariida"  (btr-sA-ri'l-dc),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Bur- 
saria 4-  -idrr.]  A  family  of  ciliate  heterotri- 
ehous  animalcules,  typified  by  the  genus  Bursa- 
ria. The  oral  nils  form  a  arainle  atralght  or  oblique  adoral 
fringe.  The  animalcule,  are  frre-.winuulng,  penuatent  In 
«hape,  and  more  ur  Iru  oval,  hut  often  flattened,  Moat  at 
the  apeclea occur  in  the  Intestine, of  myriapod. and  womuv 

buraarahip(ber'iMir-Bhip),  it.  [<  bursar  +  *hip.] 
1.  The  office  of  a  bursar. — B.  A  burnarV. 

bursary  (ber'aa-ri),  a. ;  pi.  bursaries  (-ri"»).  [< 
ML.  bursaria,  office  of  a  bursar:  aeo  bursar."] 
1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or  monastery. — 
S.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Soot- 
land,  a  grant  of  money  for  a  short  period  of 
years,  obtained  by  a  student,  usually  by  com- 
petitive examination,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute his  studies. 

bnrsch  (burah),  a.;  pi.  burseken  (bur' alien). 
[U.,  <  MHO.  burse,  a  society,  esp.  of  student*. 

£rop.  a  (common)  purse  (>  Q.  6orse,  a  purge.),  < 
IL.  owrsn,  a  puree:  see  burse  and  purse.]  In 
Germany,  a  boy  or  lad;  specifically,  a  student 
at  a  university,  especially  a  corps-student, 
bursa  (bers),  n.  [\  F.  bourse,  a  purse,  bursary, 
exchange,  stock  exchange  (see  6»>wrw),  <  ML. 
bursa,  a  purse,  a  bag,  a  skin,  <  Or.  rJ>V*m,  a  hide, 
skin :  see  purse,  which  U  a  doublet  of  burse.] 
1.  A  bag;  a  pouch ;  a  purse.  Specifically  <«)  a 
bait  oacd  to  cover  a  crown.  (6)  Beets*.,  a  receptacle 
for  the  corporal  and  chalice  cover.  II  It  square  and  Hat, 
made  .if  i-ariltxmrd  covered  w Ith  rich  .ilk  or  cloth  of  ip.l.l. 
embroidered  and  Muildcd  with  Jewel.,  open  on  one  aide 
ro.ly.  »chI  placed  over  the  chalice-veil  when  th»  aacrcd 
vcmuL.  are  can-ted  to  the  altar  >>y  the  celebrant. 
2t.  Anything  resembliug  a  purse;  a  vesicle;  a 
nod.  Holland.— St.  A  bourse;  aucxchatige:  as, 


burse*,*  llurton,  Anat.  of 


mge : 
Mel., 


lie  then  my*  ml,  npi« 
1  ae«  what  «am  our  f 


"  meridiants' 
the  Header. 

,  my  Mini,  ap]»mach  till*  royal  fVnrac, 
r  great  exchange  retain.. 

tfuarUs,  Emblems,  IL  7. 

4.  A  bursary.  See  bursary,  2.  [Scotch. ]—f|ia 
burse,  the  Royal  F.icbaniw  In  London,  huill  l»y  Mr 
Thomas  lircaham  In  lr*.l,  or  the  New  Exchange,  called 
ttrtt'iin'*  /;«r--,  nnd  tutrTward  Kttt'T  't'Aon./r.  built  in 
IOM  hy  Ihc  Ijirl  uf  'ill.lMirj  on  tho  titv  of  Ihc  |irt»t  nl  l.x. 
eter  llall  In  the  strand.  Vhcre  w.»e  .hop.  o.er  Ihe  «• 
rhtinKc  wlicrv  female  llnery  mm.  sold.  lUticv  the  aUa.Um 
hi  I  be  iiuotalion. 


she  myt  ihc  went  to  fAe  Hunt  for  patl 

KUdU^n  nnd  Mi,r,  Koajlng  < ; Irf,  1\. 
she  ha.  horn  at  Britain*  bvr*e  a  buylnirpiit.  and  nec- 
;i  '  Qiapthomf,  SMt  In  t'onatob. 

burscholdort,  »■    Siime  as  fmrshnUler. 

i  if  uiiii  h  t.'iin  •  -  U  "lie  ««i  l».node  for  another,  and  the 
i  l,:r.t  or  U  «l  .1  them,  n  lumi  tlw  >  calh-.!  the  Tithinimiaii 
i  i  tt.u~Mi„,  that  I,,  the  eldest  jd.-due.  tseanie  ano-tye 
»;l  'he  n«t.  .S/«-,«er,  .st-4|...if  InUuii. 

Burse ra  ' Is  r'se-rji),  «.  fSL.,  nained  after  Jo- 
uoinin  Hunter,  it  (iernutn  bolauist  of  the  s.  ven- 
teenth  century.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  or- 
d<  r  /(«»  «- w«.r,  small  trees  or  shrubs  of  Mexico 
uud  tropical  America.  ihe«  are  over  ♦»  «.vie., 
with  ..  ft.  'irlltle  u-,.«|,  5,elilin«  a  Inurrant  r.«ln  whli  h  i, 
iiwd  f..r  vartii.h.  iu>  ■  ii.e,  .Ar. 

Burseraceas  I  lxT-se-ra'se-e>.  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  Bur. 
sera  +  -are-r.  ]  \  natural  orderof  polypetalous 
exogens,  shrubs  or  trees  of  warm  .'ountries, 
with  compound  dotted  leaves,  v,  n  many  ak.und 
In  frattriiit  !.ulK.tiui  or  imiiu  whl.  h  ti.ve  fruit  early  time, 
been  employed  in  ni-  lkine.  futntir.tl. m ,  and  perfumery. 
Specie. of  m,.w«ta  yield  olil«Dau,  ,.r  fnuiktlHX-uae.  C<-nv 


re.li 


Belonging 


:p*tmi  It  the  anurre  of  myrrh,  halm  of  fill**!,  and  other  b urstennesst 

itna.  ItHIereitl  kind,  of  irum  eletnl  are  obtained  fn.iu  „  rTwaT^  '  W.f  ,m 
.peel.-,  of  C».l*nuM.  Bunera,  attd  /VuOum.  .1^  **r$len,  OHI'I,  pp. 

buraeraceous  (l^r-se-rft'shius),  a. 

to  the  natural  order  Burseraeea'. 
bursiculatO  (ber-sik'^-lat),  a.    f<  NL.  6i»r»fc»- 

lalus,  <  'burstcula,  dim.  of  ML.  bursa,  a  purse, 

pouch:  Mse  burse,  purse.]    1.  Bursiform. —  2. 

In  hot.,  resembling  a  small  pouch,  or  having  a 

small  pouch-like  cavity. 

bursiform ( ber'ai-form),  a.  [< ML.  lW«t,  purse 


+  L.  forma,  shape:  see  j>ir»f  and  form,  n.j 
I'ouch-like;  saccate;  saccular;  vesicular, 
bursitis  (ber-si'tU),  a.    [NL..  <  bursa  +  -»«*.] 
In  pathot.,  inflammation  of  a  bursa. 
Burslem  porcelain,  pottery.    Hee  porcelain, 

llOtUTU, 

bursteOsNrst),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  burst,  ppr.  burst- 
ing. [E.  dial,  also  brust,  brtst,  brtist;  <  ME. 
liersteu,  bresteu,  bristcn  (pret.  bars!,  bertt,  bras', 
pi.  iW*fCTi,  pp.  bursten,  borxtsu,  (Vontfes),  <  AS. 
lierstan  for  "brestan  (pret.  b<rrst,  pi.  burston,  pp. 
borsten)  =  OA  brestau  =  Or>ies.  bersta  =  D. 
bersteu  =  MLO.  Uvtten,  barslen.  borsten,  LO. 
barsten  =  OHO.  brestan,  MHO.  bresten,  (1.  6er- 
sten  =  Icel.  brttta  —  Sw.  brista  —  Dan.  6ri*fc, 
all  orig.  in  trans.,  burst,  break  asunder;  prob. 
allied  to  AS.  brecan,  E.  break,  etc.  Cf.  Ir.  frri- 
sim,  I  break,  Gael,  bria,  brisii,  break:  see  bruise. 
The  spelling  with  u  instead  of  e  is  partly  due  to 
the  pret.  and  pp.  forms.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  fly 
or  break  open  as  an  effect  of  internal  forces  and 
with  audden  violence;  suffer  a  violent  disrup- 
tion; explode. 

And  now  a  bubble  truest,  and  now  a  wortd. 

r»y.  Eaaay  on  Man,  1.  8a 
A  delicate  .park 
Of  trlowtns  and  growirm  light  .  .  . 
Ready  to  Mir#<  In  a  colour  d  flame. 

TVnnjMuti,  Maud,  vl.  S. 
Ilenoe — 2.  rHguratively,  to  break  or  give  wai 
from  violent  pain  or  emotion:  as,  my 
burst;  her  heart  burst  with  grief. 
So  they  btyng  the  lm|d«  kyrnj  Itynne  the  achlppe  bnrde, 
ere  tie  brittrz  for  hale,  one  hede  whare  he  lytKea. 

Jforre  Arthur,  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  L  SOB, 


Burwall's  operation 

+(rjto'tn^ber«t'ne»'l, 

or  bruised  condition ;  brokenness;  in  the  ex- 
tract, a  mass  of  bruises. 

II  a.  Iieat  me 
E  en  to  a  mill.  :  I  tin  notltliiK.  right  worahipfnl. 
Bot  very  pap  and  Jrlly^  I  have  do  tmne., 

fMrAee  (awl  WAerT).  Xlc*  Valonr,  Ik  I. 

2.  Rupture;  hernia., 
burster  (!>(•«' ter),  n.  One  who  bursts ;  one  who 


Miu'.^T 


an  If  I  apeak : 
ao  my  iMinrt  may  tmrtt, 
Slmk. ,  3  Hen. 


-A.,  3tf«L  vl.t.s.  burtert.a. 
rush:  as,  the  en-  Abutter; 


in  us. 
t  ever  hunt 


tltatlf  Lammlegot  time  he  wonliln' 
/'icrciM,  Our  Mutual  Fnend,  III.  12 


3.  To  come  or  go  si 
amy  in  an  instant  bu 

We  were  Uie 
Into  that  .ileut  >ca. 

C^eridye,  Ancient  Mariner,  u. 
And  every  Mrd  of  Eden  burtl 
In  carol,  every  hud  to  flower. 

7Vnwy#o»i.  Ihty.Dream,  L'Envoi. 
To  burst  In,  to  force  a  way  violently  front  wlihoutan  In. 
cloaed  place  into  IL  -To  burst  out,  to  force  a  way  vio- 
lently from  within  outward. 
Ho  mail.-  hym  to  fallc  on  knee,  and  hande.  to  tint  orthv. 

that  tbn  h|r.|«  fcnt«i»  ,i„tt  of  hi.  llfedc. 

jfcrcn  (E.  e.  t.  s.x  hi.  »>»  burthenouBt, 

For  hail  the  jaualotn  of  thy  heurt  teral  cut,  out,  etc. 

I  fear,  we  ahould  have  seen  declphcr'd  tllere 
More  rani-otvnu  aplhi.  Skat-  1  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  1 

TO  bttrst  UP,  to  explode ;  hence,  to  fall  ;  become  bank 

nipt,    irollou.  and  vulgur.  ] 
Then  you  think 

bunt 

II.  frnitjt.  1.  To  rend  by  force  or  violence 
(that  which  confines  or  retains):  open  sudden-  ...  , 
ly  and  violently;  cause  to  explode:  a-i.  to  burst  DUIXOn 
one's  Imnds ;  to  hwr*(  a  cannon. 

Ho  faateu'd  on  mv  neck,  ami  liellow  d  out 
An  he  d  '.uf«f  hta>en.  Shak.,  U-ar,  v.  1 

The  well  trained  apricot  If.  >«m,l>  had  Wit. 

Wi!<i-int  M,,etiA,  Ijrlhl)  Famdlic,  IL  170. 
2f.  To  break,  in  general. 

Y.,u  will  not  pay  for  the  itliuust  you  have  fVumf ' 

StiaiL,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,L 
-8m.  <e.  ''.  and  (  )  L  To  .i>lll  jeparate,  tend.  t.  nr. 
burst  fberst),  ii.  T<  burst,  r.]  1.  A  sudden 
disruption;  a  \ioleut  rending.— 2.  A  sudden 
explosion  or  shooting  forth;  a  rush:  uti  out- 
burst: as,  a  W*f  of  applause;  a  fcur^f  of  pas- 
sion; --burst  of  thunder."  Millou,  S.  A.,  1.  1651. 

r:«,,!x  id  rn  huiilinit  mdisly.  irrimr. 
3f.  A  rupture  :  a  hernia.— 4.  A  smart  nice  ;  a 
spurt. 

There  are  fox.-t  th:\t  run  .o  iiiioinitnonly  iihort  that  vnu 
ran  never  k-et  n  f.Nr*f  alter  thctn.  T>„t<<  i*-, 


breaks  in  pieces.  Cotgraee. 
bursting  (bers'ting),  />.  a.    [Pjir.  of  f>»r>f,  r  ] 
Breaking  forth ;  ready  to  burst  or  expand. 
Young  tprtnir  prutrudew  the  burding  cema.  Thvmwpn. 

bursting-charge  (bers'ting-chiirj),  a.  1.  In 
mining,  a  small  charge  of  fine  powder,  placed 
in  contact  with  a  charge  of  coarse  powder  to 
insure  the  ignition  of  the  latter. — 2.  In  or'f- 
noscr,  the  charge  of  powder  required  for  burst- 
ing a  shell  or  case-shot. 

burstlet,  ».    An  obsolete  variant  of  frrwfie. 

burstneast,  «.   See  burtttnues*. 

burstone  (ber'stAn),  ».  [Also  written  irreg. 
bubrstone  and  burrhstone;  <  burl  +  *ro**.]  f. 
A  rough,  unhewn  stone.  (Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  A 
name  given  to  certain  silicious  or  sjlieloealea- 
re<ius  stones,  whose  dressed  surfaces  present  a 
bur  or  keen-cutting  texture,  which  makes  them 
the  best  kind  of  millstones.  Tie  most  deemed  t» 
rletlr.  are  ohtalneil  front  the  upper  freah  water  liedt  of  tlie 
I'ati.  twain,  and  front  the  Eocene  atmUof  South  Ami  rlra. 
The  French  hurttone.  are  of  a  whltiah  or  cream  odi*. 
Alan  called  bur  and  hur-milidow. 

burstwort  (berst'wert),  a.  [<  burst,  ».,  3,  + 
irorf.]  The  Herniaria  qlabra,  a  low  weed  of  Ku- 
rope,  natural  order  Iliteebraeeer,  formerly  used 
in  the  treatment  of  hernia.  Also  called  nrpfarr- 
irorf. 

burt1  (bert),  n.    Same  as  bret. 
burt2  (bert),  r.    [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  Dsrtea,  butt.] 
I.  trans.  If.  To  butt  or  thrust  with  the  horns. 
—  2.  To  press  or  indent.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
lXt  ihOhjw.  To  butt;  thrust  with  the  horns. 
Burton,  a.  hum  yd  beatyt,  cornnpeto.  arte  to. 

Prutnpi.  Parr. ,  p  M. 
lyke  a  ramtoe,  arleto.  Hu!~t. 
[ME.  tWfer,  6«rfarc,-  <  burtl  +  ^-l  ] 
.  an  animal  that  butts,  or  thrusts  with 
its  horns. 


[var.  (meter],  txnte,  com u pet*. 

J'rompL  Parr.,  p  j 

(ber'wHn),  ».  and  r. 


fVwrtfewt. 

burthen2  (ber'THn),  ».    OldeT  form  of  burden*. 
burthen"  (ber'THn),  n.   An  erroneous  form  of 
burden*,  by  confusion  with  fr«raV«l  and  burden*. 
The  »*A  burthtn  of  Mime  roerrv  noun. 

Pour,  Imlt-  of  Horace.  II.  L  SI 


bur-thistle  (ber'this'l),  ».  [Also  callcl  hurry- 
thistle  ;  <  fctirl  or  burru  +  thistle.]  The  s|»  nr- 
thistle,  Carduu*  lanemlatus :  so  called  from  its 
pricklv  involucre.    See  thistle.  [Scotch.] 

burtlei  blrtle  (b.-r'tl),  ».  [E.  dial..  <  ME.  m>- 

tulle.  burtul(-tre).]    A  sweeting  apple.  [North. 

«ber'- 
ton),  w.  [Origin 
unknown ;  per- 
Iui)is  from  a 
proper  name, 
l.'f.  ooitrfow.] 
.VitMf..  a  tackle 
used  for  various 
purposes.  —  sin- 
gle burton,  a  tack- 
le Tove  »lth  tao 
.Ingle  hha-ka.  and 
lari;<  ly  nwil  on 
merchant  Alllp*  for 
lou.llng  ami 
ehiirirlng     ciirwo  - 

Siwnish  burton, 
double  Spanlah 
burton,   a  taei.lv 


hie  and  one  or  two  i  Single  Bunrn,.  :.:k.;-.l 
Mngh-hl.K'ka.  -  TOP  J  T.  |  Burl 

burton,    a  long 

tnckle  formed  of  a  double  ami  a  •ingle  lit 
[Hare.]     !>].>  k  lielng  hooked  at  the  topinut-hcad. 

•etidlng  up  or  down  ynrdt  orull.,  u-tting  up 
June  Austen,  Man.mld  lurk.  HU.  Burton  skate.    See  skate. 


S.  A  sudden  opening  to  sight  or  view 
Here  la  a  fine  bunt 


the  urjier 
It  it  nacd  I  e 


6.  A  spree.  [Colloq.] 
burstent  (b*rs'tn),  p.  a.    [Older  pp.  of  burst, 
r.J    Affected  with  a  rupture  or  hernia, 
ne  mu  Ixirn  fjiir.fVn  ;  and  jour  worship  knows 
That  U  a  pretty  .tep  to  men  »  ivnupaaaion. 

ami  >'(..  : 


bur-tree,  ».    Hamo  as  ftoar-frrr. 
burweed  lWr'*M),  n.    [<  »«rl  +  «-«r/^.]  A 
name  common  to  plants  of  the  genus  A'asfAissi  ; 
also  applied  to  the  bedstraw,  f.alium  Apart**, 
to  Triumt-elta.    See  bur-bark. 
h*?*1  operation. 
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bury 

bury*  (ber'i),  n.  [A  form  equiv.  to  borough! , 
due  to  the  gen.  ana  dat.  form  byrigot  the  orig. 
AS.  burh,  a  fortified  place,  town,  borough :  Bee 
boromgkl,  burroKl.]  A  castle,  manor-house,  or 
habitation ;  a  borough.  The  word  appear*  In  many 
name*,  of  placca.  M  in  Canter6»n>i  ( A*,  gen.  una  dat.  taut- 

To  this  wry  day  the  chief  bouse  of  a  maDur,  or  the  lard  • 
era  .  u  called  i>itry  in  aotne  |iarU  »t  EaglamL  Jftr.je. 

bUiy3  (ber'i),  n.  [Another  form  of  fcrnrotr.!, 
ori>i.  oanwl.  Cf.  equiv.  frcrryS.]  It.  A  bur- 
row. 

burut,  a*  the  coney  doth. 

A'.  «r«r. 
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N.  A 

the  aepul- 


a.  a 

up, 


or  heap  of  turnips  or  the  like,  stored 


bury3  (ber'i),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  buried,  ppr. 
burying.  [Karlv  mod.  E.  also  bery  (the  form  to 
winch  the  mod.  pron.  belong*),  <  ME.  bcryrn, 
berien,  biryen,  Mrien,  buryen,  buritn,  byrien,  <  AS. 
byrgan,  var.  byrigan,  birgan,  birigan,  weak  verb, 
bury,  iuter  (a  dead  body)  (=  Ieel.  byrgja,  clow, 
shut,  hide,  veil),  appar.  orig.  save  or  keep  by 
covering  or  hiding,  <  beorgan  (pret.  heark,  pi. 
burgon,  pp.  borgen),  also  ge-bcorgan,  nave,  pro- 
tect, shelter,  defend,  keep,  preserve,  earlv  ME. 
brrgen  =  OS.  gi-btrgan  =  1).  brrgen  —  Ml/),  ftrr- 
barorn,  LO.  bargen  =  OHO.  fterjrBK,  MHG. 
O.  bergen  —  Ieel.  bjarga  =  8w.  6#r»n  =  D«u. 
A/cr«t  =  Goth,  bairgan,  gn-bainjart.  Keep,  nave: 
not  known  outside  of  Teut.  Hence  ult.  fcor- 
roM*1,  nnd  (prob.)  borough^  =  burrou-i  =  bury1, 
etc.]  1.  To  deposit  and  inclose  in  a  grave  or 
tomb,  as  a  dead  body ;  consign  to  any  final  rest- 
ing-place after  or  as  after  death;  entomb. 

I  ha.lde  leuer  sue  hadde  bo  WcOd  all  qui*  than  this 
liaddo  hlr  befallen,  if  eWui  <E.  E.  T.  *.),  111.  Mb. 

Lord,  fuller  nw  flr»t  to  to  and  bury  my  fatlier. 

Mat.  vlU.  21. 
Ill  ban  Ibee  In  a  triumphant  irrave. 

Skak.,  K.  and  J.,  v.  X 

fl.  To  cover  or  conceal  from  sight;  sink  or 
lodge  in  or  under  anything:  as,  to  bury  trea- 
sures in  the  earth  or  under  rubbish ;  he  buried 
the  dagger  in  bis  enemy's  heart. 

In  Um  tk-i-ii  of  the  ocean  turitd. 

Ska*..  Rich.  III.,  I.  1. 
thrlr  cr.nlldciKW 
Ilia  burUd  deep. 
MUtm,  P.  L.,  vl.  051. 

Hence— 3.  To  cover  up;  keep  secret;  bide; 
conceal. 


burying-ground  (ber'i- tag-ground) 
graveyard ;  a  place  appropriated  tc 
ture  of  the  dead ;  a  churchyard  or  cemetery. 

buryiBg-place  (ber'i-tag-plas),  ».  Same  as  bu- 
rying-ground. 

bus,  busa3  (bus),  n.  (An  abbr.  of  omnibu»;  cf. 
cab,  ran3.]  An  omnibus,  or  public  street-car- 
riage. [Colloq.] 

bus-bar  (bus'bttr),  w.  K  (ouini-)bH*  +  fc»r».] 
A  copper  conductor  used  iu  electric-lighting  or 
power  stations  to  receive  the  current  from  all 
the  dynamos.  Standard  Elect.  Dirt.  Also  om- 
nibut-bar,  bus-rod. 

busby  (bux'bi),  it.  [Appar.  after  a  proper 
name]  A  military  head-dress  worn  by  hus- 
sars, artlllcryincu,  and  engi- 
neers in  the  British  army,  con- 
sisting of  a  fur  hat  with  a  bag, 
of  the  same  color  as  the  facings 
of  the  regiment,  hanging  from 
the  top  over  the  right  side, 
appears  to  be  h  relic  ot 


'flte  hag  appear*  to 
lluuganaii  headdress  fron 
Inns  padded  ban  hung.  »r 
taclied  t<>  Hi*  rUtbt  thosldi 


Icnie  acalnat  a«  i*d<ruU. 
bu&con  (bus'kdn).  n. 
exincit  (bua-ko'  nez). 
bujteon.  a  searcher, 
OBp.  boiKor,  seek  (= 
car  =  It.  bwcare,  ** 


•  hlch  a 
d  wan  at- 
r  as  a  dc- 

;  pi.  6u*- 

r<  sP. 

Pg.  hut- 
for, 


bushel 

ceive  the  wear  of  pivots,  journals,  and  the  like. 
Also  called  bushing.—  2.  A  tailors'  thimble. 
Also  called  bwtheL    [U.  H.J 

busb*  (bush),  r.  t.    [<  6ii4iA2,  ».]    To  furnish 
with  a  bu»h;  line  (an  orifice,  as  one  in  which 
a  pivot  or  axle  works)  with  metal  to  prevent 
abrasion  or  to  reduce  the  diameter. 
^  A  tuttjlantbcr  ['  ""rtf  "U>T  I***'ve  * 

fort*  atfi  Strtnm,  XXIII.  Ui. 

bush-babbler  (bush'bab'lcr),  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied by  writers  on  Indian  and  African  birds 
to  species  of  the  genera  Bradyptcrun,  L'ratcro- 
pu*,  and  other  short-winged  and  slender-billed 
oscine  Pastfrtu,  more  or  less  related  to  the 
old-world  warWers,  or  Sytriida>: 

bush-bean  (huah'ben'),  ».  An  American  name 
for  tM-iins  that  do  not  climb,  or  dwarf  Iteans ;  the 
uaiial  form  of  string-beans  and  wax-beans. 

bash-block  (bush'blok),  n.  A  block  carrying 
n  bushing. 

bushbok  (bush'bok),  n.   Same  as  bushbuek. 
bUAbbUCk  (busb'buk),  n.    [<  6«*A1  +  bvck\  af- 
ter D.  bosctibok.]    The  name  given  to  several 


=  P.  butmtcr  (Cottrrave),  seek, 
shift,  filch),  prob.  <  OSp.  bunco,  bush,  thicket 
(Hp.  botqnc),  and  thus  lit.  go  through  a  thicket, 
beat  the  bush,  as  in  hunting:  see  ftiuiM.]  A 
miner  who  takes  work  as  tribute,  or  who  re- 
ceives as  his  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ore 
obtained;  atributer.  [Western  U.  S.] 
bush1  (bush),  ft.  [<  ME.  bussk,  bunch,  batch,  as- 
sibilated  form  of  friul',  bosk  (also  in  use),  a  bush, 
a  thicket,  =  D.  bogch.  a  wood,  a  forest.  =  MLO. 
butch,  butk,  LO.  butk,  <  OHO.  bwtc,  MHO.  O. 
butch,  a  thicket,  copae,  bush,  =  Iecl.  buxkr. 
butki  (Haldorsen)  =  Sw.  butkt  =  Dan.  butk,  . 
bush,  a  shrub.  Hence  (from  OHO.)  ML.  but- 
cut,  botcut,  >  OF.  bat,  F.  boit  (see  boit)  a  Pr. 
bote  m  OSp.  biuco,  Bp.  Pg.  botquc  —  It-  botco, 
a  wood,  thicket,  bnsn.  nee  busk'*,  busk3,  but- 
con,  botcagr,  botkrt,  bouquet,  ambuth,  ambuscade, 
etc]  It.  A  thicket ;  a  clump  of  shrubs  or 

Thcr  as  by  arrnturn  thin  I'alamnun 
Waaln  *lm*kr. 


lUlii 


lisht  »  vtorai) 
ilgb  In  wrinkle.  □(  a  ■mile. 

Skak.,  T.  and  C„  L  1. 

He  waa  Kla<l  when  be  could  fall  on  lib  knees  at  but  and 
bury  Ilia  face  kn  tbe  pillow  of  tlie  suHerer. 

BrH  ilarlt,  Sbore  and  Bwlse,  p.  4d. 

in  retirement :  as, 
ror  in  aohtude. 


4.  To  withdraw  or 
to  bury  one's  self  in  a 

I  will  Imru  inywll  lu  myself,  and  tlie  Uevll  may 


liU  own. 


S.  To  hide  In  oblivion:  put  away  finally  from 
one's  thoughts:  us,  to  bury  nn  injury. 

i»|tc  nw  a  Imirl  of  vine:  — 
In  thin  1  bury  all  nnkliulnMn,  CjkMltit 

Shak.,  J  r.,  l\r,  J. 

To  miry  the  hatchet,  !■>  I»y  wide  Hk-  ln«tranwnt»  of 
war.  f.irsct  lnjiirti»  mid  niali.  ]»-»,  .  a  iibrax-  ln,rr<<wi'd 
from  tbe  practice.  i,t  elu-  Amei  truii  tn.||:ini  ,.d  lintyUin  a 
Mniahuwk  when  a  |njc  e  u  ,      ln.li  ,|, 

bury*  '.twr'i),  ».  [A  corruption  rif  K.  tmrrr,  n 
kind  of  p«>iir.  lit.  'tmttcret!.'  ;i|>.  of  beurrrr.  but- 
ter, <  In  un  t  =  K.  hulli  r.  Also  burn  t,  <|.  v.J  A 
delicate  rM-nr  of  sev- 
enil  varieties. 

bury"' (ber'i).  h.  Soft 
shale  or  clay ;  llii.  an. 
[Irvlnud.] 

buryelt, w.  Ssvt-burUii. 

buryiM  (bcr'i-iiiKi, 
».  [<ME.  bun/ing-: 
brrying,  etc. ;  verbal 
u.  of  bury'*,  r.]  Bu- 
rial;  sepulture.  John 
xii.  7. 

burying-beetlo  j  "  r'- 

i-tng-bo'tl),  n>  The 
common  nuiue  of  liee- 
tles  of  the  family  .Si/- 
phidec  and  genus  St  - 
cropknrnx.  So  i-allnl 
from  tbelr  liabtt  of  bury- 
ing (lie  careaN*e«  id  Nmall 
animals,  aa  mic**.  nudek, 
or  ahr«w«,  la  wlilrb  they 


mwiuii,  iuls»l  tin. 


r,  Knightl-I  : 
fl.  A  shrub  with  branches;  a  thick  shrub;  tech- 
nically,  a  low  and  much-branched  shrub. 

The  Mount  of  ftynay  la  cj>|«t  the  I  leaert  of  syne,  that  b  tor 
to  sejnui,  hunch*  brennynse.  MawlrrUU,  I'raveln,  p,  r* 

3.  A  stretch  of  forest  or  of  shrubby  vegeta- 
tion: a  district  covered  with  brushwood,  or 
Bhrubs,  trees,  etc. ;  a  wide  uncultivated  tract 
of  country  covered  with  scrub:  as,  the  bush 
was  here  very  dense;  to  take  to  the  buth  (to 
become  a  ftiMa-ranger) :  so  used  especially  in 
the  British  colonies,  of  Australasia. 

Our  Ibht  mile  lay  tlirouirli  tbo  mint  exijuuit«  tract  of 
huiA  it  luu,  ever  l*<ot>  iny  kinmI  foTdine  to  Ih  liolit  In  any 
land :  £Toii|M  of  tall  red  or  black  |iIim>  .  .  .  nimble!  with 
One  trcea  of  v;LTloii>t  torU.  mattcil  by  liixndant ,  terpen*. 

Thr  ( Vn/w/»,  \  XV 1 1,  'sn, 

4.  A  branch  of  a  tree  fixed  or  hung  out  as  u 
tavern  sign.    See  ale-ttake  and  ah-gartond. 

(jond  wine  needil  no  twth.  (Hit  j/ni^i-fc. 

Wicker  l«itlle»  ilaniillnu  over  even  the  chlcfe  iiili-amc 
lato  the  palace,  ncrvliiafur  u  vintner'* 

/.<vn/«,  IH*r>',  Det  2S,  I6H. 

Outward  flifnren  which  hans  *»  i-itfn-*  or  bttsArxaf  their 
inward  loniu.  Sir  T.  Bnntw,  Rellglo  llwllcl,  11.  i 

Hence  — 6f.  The  tavern  itself. 

Twenty  to  one  yon  II  ml  hlni  nt  tbe  Inuh, 

HntM.  ttmt  ft. 

6.  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. -To  - 
the  buah.  s«*  f-if .-  To  go  by  b*miar  e  Li 

>~  r.nr      8yn_  Shrub,  Hr,\  etc.    S.-C  t.,rt<lt<b-. 

bush>  (bush),  r.  [<  hiMftl,  ii. j  I.  intrant.  To 
grow  thick  or  bushy;  serve  or  show  as  n  bush. 

The  triuhiay  nMcm  formed  a  «Jiad>"  M-cne 

!'.>)«,  olyw)'. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  Set  bushes  about ;  support 
with  bushes  or  branched  sticks:  as.  to  bunk 
peas. — !2.  To  use  a  busb-harrow  on :  as,  to  bunk 
a  piece  of  wood.— 3.  To  cover  (seeds)  by  us- 
ing a  bush-harrow:  as,  to  bunk  in  M-eds. 
bush"J  (bush),  h.  [<  D.  &iw  =  G.  hiitekc  =  E. 
boi*.  a  box ;  all  used  also  in  the  sense  of  &nsn-.] 
1.  A  lining  of  harder  material  let  into  an  ori- 
fice to  guard  against  wearing  by  friction ;  the 
perforated  box  or  tube  of  metal  fitted  into  cer- 
tain parts  of  machinery,  as  the  pivot-holes  of 
a  clock,  the  center  of  a  cart-wheel,  etc.,  to  re- 


species  of  tbe  genus  Tragtlaphus,  especially 
to  T.  tylvaticut,  an  antelope  of  Caffraria  and 
Cape  Colony,  4  feet  long  and  -J  feet  high,  with 
triangular  'suhspiral  horns.  The  male  la  dark 
•ejdu  nrown  and  tbe  fcuiale  reddbh. brown  above :  ImjIIi 
arc  while  below.  Abocalled  ftvj*-<s»«f.  —  Wblte-baclted 
buahbudc.  Ms.'  luune  (ilvea  to  the  Cc^AafufiAva  tvintvt- 
trix,  a  whlte  bweked  antelojie  of  Weatem  Africa,  S  feet 
loiuj  and  3  feet  biirii.  with  black,  " 
ttraivlit  horni.  tliort,  aleitder 
deep  liMmi  luilr. 

buahcat  bush'kat),  n.    Same  as  serroi. 

buahchat  (bnsh'chat ),  ».  MacgOlivray's  name 
for  the  bird*  of  his  genus  Fruticicola,  aa  the 
whin-bushchat  (the  whinchat,  Saxieola  or  Pra- 
tincola  rubetra,  of  authors  in  general)  and  the 
black-headed  bushchat  (the  stonochat,  &  or 
P.  rubicota). 

bush-chirper  ( bush'chor'per),  n.  A  book-name 
of  African  birds  of  the  genus  Krrmomrla,  as  £. 
tUtrivcntrit,  tbe  yellow-bellied  bush-chirper. 

bush-creeper  ( bush'kre'per),  n.  A  book-name 
of  sundry  African  sylvitne  birds  of  the  genus 
7n<UN  Nooia,  as  T.  coryphaa,  the  coryphee  Dush- 
ereeper. 

bush-dog  (buah'dog),  n,  1.  A  canine  quadru- 
ped of  South  America,  the  Icticyon  venaticu*. 
or  hunting-dog.  See  Icticyon.—  a.  A  name  of 
the  lemurold  piitto,  Perodieticut  potto. 

bushed  tbusht),  a.  [<  buth*  +  -«*».]  Lost  in 
Uie  bush. 

If  you  know  your  way,  well  and  food  ;  lmt  If  you  our*, 
let  wrong,  Lont  Iwlp  you  !  you're  btuhfl ,  a*  Mire  as  you're 
alive.  .VacMiifbm't  Matl. 

bushel'  (bush'el),  n.  [<  ME.  ouariW,  butchel, 
buwchel,  etc.  (=Ieel.  ftusscf)/  OF.  battel,  boittcl, 
F,  bni*tiau,  <  ilU.bustt.llui,  a  bushel,  <  bussuta, 
a  little  box,  a  dim.  formed  from  'buttida  for  bux- 
ula,  prop.  ace.  of  buxis,  also  (L.)  burnt,  a  box : 
see  houri1,  iww-,  and  cf.  ouss'-,  fj<Mur*.]  1.  A  dry 
measure,  containing  8  gallons  or  4  pecks.  The 
imjHrial  lnubel  legally  v«Uildbluil  In  Ureat  Britain  In 
ls*J\  baa  a  capacity  of  -J.-'ls.  llri  ciilhlc  iiK^bca,  and  bedd»  so 
|h>iiiuIb  avolrdupou  of  distilled  water  at  tlw  temperatme 
of  cr  F.  with  the  hamiBrtcr  at  no  Inchoa  rrevbaia  to 
thia  the  \Vlneheat,T  bnahct  hail  been  tbe  ataiidanl  mea- 
sure It i mi  Anglo  Kanon  tlmea :  Its  capacity  wan  'ijl.'iti.is 
cubic  tniibcs.  The  mcjuiurca  of  capacity  of  the  t  nltexl 
State*  arc  founded  mi  Uie  Uinclw-«tcr  IiuaIh  I.  tbe  ilu- 
(wrlal  «> stein  lkariti^  liecn  ercnteil  finer  the  arpuiallori  of 
the  two  cisuitrica.  Tile  nanie  Wtrtchrwlfr  l>\ish>i  H  de« 
rircd  fnnu  the  fact  that  the  aix-lcnt  vtamlard  l^iibel mea* 
sure  of  England  an  pn-M-TT,^l  in  tltc  town-hall  of  in 
clM'&ter.  Numeroux  biwiieb  were  in  iwc  In  Knslaixl  at  ttie 
lime  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  innicriiil  nyxlt  ni.  TbMH,  by  a 
statute  of  Anne,  a  tiiuJirl  of  e,^aU  b  to  lAintalti  a  WlnebeB- 
ler  Inuhel  ami  a  itnart  of  water,  to  lie  lyi  inches  In  lUnrn- 

etcr.  and  to  ]m:  lleji|ie<l  in  the  form  of  n  eniw  f,  inebe»  luiili. 

Vurioui  eijuiv,ilcnt  wcIkIiU  id  <lirf,  rcnt  ««>ti>m<*litleH  luid 
al**i  ls.'etl  mad-?  JiuMe-l*  by  law.  Malty  of  tlie  AiuerK  *li 
S(ale?t  have  cstiildl.iletl  «  ,,utvalcnt  weliibta,  a  hu  h  \aiv 
cotuiderably  in  dilten  nt  Slate..    Abbreviated  to  Int., 'nut, 

ot  a  Ltuideii  ImMrhrifc  he  ilialle  l^ke 

»  lull  J  i  [lutvnl,  I  Vlelnrtake. 

/ill^ce<  Ka,HK.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  U2U. 

S.  A  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel. 

Tlie  tiruiid  Slitnlor  .  .  .  cisVtuonly  wearcth  a  vi  *t  of 
t.Teen.  and  the  greatest  Tnrlwint  in  lite  Fjnplre  :  1  Kboiild 
niil  5^H'akc  niucb  out  of  compa»c,  >liuuul  I  say  an  Ui?c 
iu  cnin]iaj«ae  as  a  'jtt*Ar/t.  Satulv*,  Travels,  p.  iK. 

3.  An  indefinitely  large  quantity.  [Colloq.] 


Tlie  wotthks  ot  antbiulty  Isniiiht  tbe  rari'.t  i.i<  tnrea 
with  >Mxht<*  of  indd,  without  counting  the  weiuht  ot  tbe 
nuniltcr  of  lllo  T^eees. 

UryUrn,  tr.  of  Inifremoy  a  Art  of  I'nliiOng. 

1-  (bush'el),  n.  [Din 
Same  a*  bush*,  2.    [U.  fe.] 
bushel-  i  bush'el),  r.  /.  or  i.   [<  butheP,  «.]  To 
mend,  as  a  man's  garment ;  repair  men's  gar- 
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buahelage 

buahfllage  (bush'el-aj),  a.  [<  butkefl  +  -ope.] 
A  duty  payable  on  commodities  by  the  bushel. 

bushel-barrel  i tmsh'el-bar'el),  s.  One  of  the 
halves  of  a  barrel  cat  in  two,  containing  about 
a  bushel  and  a  half :  used  for  measuring  oysters. 

busheler,  bushcller  (bu*h'el-6r),  n.  f<  biuhrP 
+  -<r1.]  A  tailor's  assistant,  whose  business 
is  to  repair  gurracuts.    [U.  S.] 

btuhelman  (bush '  el-man),  u.  ;  pi.  bushel  men 
(-men).    Same  as  busheler. 

bushelwoman  (buBh'el-wum'an),  n. ;  pi.  bush- 
eltcomen  (-wim'en).  [<  bushel*  +  rumen.]  A 
woman  who  aaaUts  a  tailor  in  repairing  gar- 
ment*.   [U.  S.] 

bnaliet  (bosh'et). «.  [<  buthi  +  dim.  -ft.  Of.  bus- 
hi,  biuktt,  and  bouquet,]  A  thicket ;  a  copse ; 
a  little  wood.  [Rare.] 

A  bucket  or  mud  on  a  hill,  not  tar  from  the  n)i[ilc 

Ran,  Remains,  p.  KM. 

bush-fighting  (bush 'fl' ting),  n.  A  mode  of 
fighting  in  which  the  combatants  scatter  and 
fire  from  behind  the  shelter  of  bushes  or  trees. 

I  don't  like  thlapltiful  ambuscade  work.  thi>  tnuh-fifbt. 

Mm>,  Jealous  Wife, ,v. «. 

(bush'got),  ».    Same  as  bushbuck. 

(bush 'ham 'or),  n.   A  masons' 
(a)  A  heavy  hummer  used  for  breaking  snd 
(o)  A  hammer  consisting  at  cutters  hi 
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bush -shrike !  tnish'sbrik),  n.  A  South  American 
passerine  bird,  of  the  family  Formirarilda-  and. 
subfamily  Thamtu>vhili>t<r ;  an  ant-thrush,  espe- 
cially of  the  genus  Thamnophiitn.  The  bush-shrikes 
llvo  siitong  thick  tree*,  hushes,  and  underwood,  where  they 
perpetually  prowl  about  after  Inserts  and  young  anil  sickly 
birds,  atnl  are  grrst  destroyers  of  atac  N  urocrons  specie* 
are  fotiiid  in  the  hotter  latitudes  of  America. 

bush -tailed  (bosh'tald),  a.  Having  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  tuft, 
brush,  or  bush :  applied  to  the  Hatita-.  as  os- 
triches, cassowaries,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
ordinary  fan-tailed  birds.    See  cut 


sovary. 
bush-tit 


'tit),  a. 


of  the  ge- 
nus Psaliri- 
pa  run  and 
family  Pari- 
<f<r.  There  are 
eovoral  apedrs 
In  " 


steel  plsUsv  whose  lower  edgss  an  aharn. 
— i  are  pla««l  aide  by  aide  and  clamped  hy 
Uieo.n«ral  part  of  Ihe  hammer.  The  vuUIng  faee  U  thus  hllSjWlLark. 

ii  I*— .—  — e  >  ...  •* "  m  w  u  aw,  a 


1'nited  Stales 
and  Mexico,  aa 
/'  mfaimurand 
/*.  nt*ut$totu, 
notable  tor  their 
diminutive  stat* 
are  and  the 
great  eomvan 
tire  size  of  their 
pensile  hutUe- 
ahapod  nest*. 


tanned  of  parallel  V-edm,  whose  nunhw'and' fliiraieaa  of 
cot  are  determined  by  the  noinbcr  of  plates.  It  Is  used  I 


ones,  (r)  A  hammer  of  the  same  general 
I  aa  the  preceding,  used  In  finishing  tie  war- 
ten  of  stonework.  (<f)  A  masons' nnlshlng  hammer,  hsv- 
tnsr  a  raOuralar  face  studded  with  pyramidal  steel 
points.    It  (tree  the  ftneat  surface  of  all  stoue-cattlng 


bush- harrow  n  iush'bar'6),  n.  An  implement 
consistingof  a  frame  to  whieh  bushes  or  branches 
are  fastened,  used  for  harrowing  grass-lauds 
and  covering  grass-  or  cloveiMieeas. 

bush-hook  (bush'huk),  n.  A  long-handled  bill- 
hook or  brush-cutter. 

buahlness  (bnsh'i-nes).  «.  The  quality  of  being 
bushy,  thick,  or  intermixed,  like  the  branches  of 
a  bush. 

bushing  (buah'lng),  n.  [<  bush*  +  -isoi.]  1. 
Same  as  bush*,  1.—2.  A  hollow  cylindrical 
mans  of  steel  or  iron  screwed  into  the  rear  end 
of  the  bore  of  a  breech-loading  cannon.  It 
forms  the  seat  for  the  breech-block  or  screw. 

Also  called  bouehiug. 
Beveled  bushing.   Sec  &eoW. 

bush-lark  (bush'lirk),  ».  A  lark  of  the  genus 
Hirafra, 

bush-lawyer  (bush'la'yer),  n.  The  common 
name  in  New  Zealand  of  a  species  of  bramble  or 
blackberry,  Ifubus  australis. 

bushman  (bush'man),  n. ;  pi.  bushmen  (-men). 
[<  buth}  +  man  ;  in  second  sense  a  translation 
of  8.  African  D.  Hotfesmaii.]  1.  A  woodsman ; 
a  settler  in  a  new  countrv,  as  in  Australia.— 
2.  leap.']  One  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  similar  but  inferior  to  the 
Hottentots :  so  named  by  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa.   Also  called  Bosjtsman. 

bushmaster  (bush'mas'ter),  «.  The  Laehttis 
mutus,  a  large  venomous  serpent  of  tropical 
South  America,  of  the  family  Cratalida.  Also 
called  surueucu. 

bushmentt  (bush'ment),  ».  K  ME.  bttsehetnettt. 
bwuwmen t,  short  for  ambushment,  <  OK.  em- 
busthemeut :  see  ambush,  ambuthmcnt.  In  the 
sense  of  '  a  thicket,'  the  word  is  made  to  de- 
pend directly  on  buthl.)  1.  An  ambush  or 
ambuscade;  any  concealed  body  of  soldiers  or 
men. 

In  the  nether  end  of  tho  hall,  a  tnuhmfui  of  the  DnaVa 
■errant.  .  .  beuan  Maidenly  at  li«  o  .  buck,  to  cry  .wt. 
..."  Klii«  Rkliard. "  .Sir  T.  H<tr,.  W.irka  p.  6i. 

Enirlroiilng  lUm  with  a  tmthmmt  of  soldiers. 

Gotiiintt,  tr.  of  Juatln,  foL  6. 

2.  A  thicket;  a  cluster  of  bushes. 
Wood*,  briars,  fajAmrnnT,  and  waters. 

ftaln.rti.  tllst  World. 

bush-metal  (bush 'met 'si),  «.  Hard  brass; 
gun-metal ;  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin. 
used  for  journals,  bearings  of  shafts,  etc. 

bush-quail  (bush'kwall,  n.  A  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily 7Vniui<far  and  superfamily  JVrnK-omor/jAn- 
or  Hemipodii;  a  bcmipod. 

bush-ranger  (bush'ran'j*r).  s.  One  who  ranges 
through  or  dwells  in  the  bush  or  woods;  a  bush- 
whacker;  specifically,  in  Australia,  a  criminal, 
generally  an  escaped  convict,  who  takes  to  the 
bush  or  woods  and  leads  a  predatory  life. 


er  (bosh'- 
hwak'er),  n. 
[<  6a»*i  + 
uhack,  beat, 

"*•"'•]     *■  Kwarllt  r:,,lt',fr*,  —rlmmtir,. 

One  accus- 
tomed to  sojourn  in  the  woods,  or  beat  about 
among  bushes. 

They  were  gallant  «KMsWaacfar<  and  hunter*  of  rac. 
cmwisby  moonlight         Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  aM. 

2.  In  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  a 
member  of  the  irregular  troops  on  the  Con- 
federate side  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare;  a 
guerrilla :  a  term  applied  by  the  Federal  forces. 
—8.  A  short  heavy  seytho  for  cutting  bushes. 

Mdtheata£n£"i5Ji^^  XA°,V<K 
Emermm,  KlcMnienrc. 
bushwhacking  (bush '  hwak '  ing),  n.  [See 
bushwhaeker.]  1.  The  action  of  pushing  one's 
way  through  bushes  or  thickets ;  the  hauling 
of  a  boat  along  a  stream  bordered  by  bushes 
by  pulling  at  the  branches.  [U.  8.]  —2.  The 
practice  of  attacking  from  behind  bushes,  as  a 
guerrilla ;  irregular  warfare  carried  on  by  bush- 
whackers. [U.  8.],— 3.  The  cutting  of  bushes 
with  a  bushwhacker. 

bushy  (bosh'i),  a.  [<  bmhl  +  Cf.  bush,, 
iHuku,]  1.  Full  of  bushes;  overgrown  with 
shrubs. 

The  kida  with  plraiure  browae  toe  fouAy  plain.  Aryrfsn. 
2.  Having  many  close  twigs  and  branches; 
low  and  shrubby.  .Spenser;  Baeou. —  3.  Re- 
sembling a  bush;  thick  and  spreading  like  a 
bush:  as,  a  bushy  beard. 
A  abort  «iuar*-bv.ilt  old  fellow,  witli  thick  tnuhy  hair. 

/rnnn,  8keteh-lkMk,  p.  5i 
4.  In  entout.,  covered  all  round  with  long,  erect 
hairs,  as  the  antenna*  of  many  insects, 
busihoadt,  «.  [ME.  bisuhed  (=  D.  betfgheUl);  < 
busu  +  -Acnrf.l  Busyness. 


busk 

3.  A  matter  or  affair  that  engages  a  person'* 
attention  or  requires  his  care;  an  affair  reeeir- 
ing  or  requiring  attention;  specifically,  thai 
which  busies  or  occupies  one's  time,  Btti-iittna 
and  labor  aa  his  chief  concern ;  that  which  one 
docs  for  a  livelihood;  occupation;  emtHDv- 
nient :  as,  his  business  was  that  of  u  rin  rt-hant: 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  agriculture. 


r  yunr  kuiituutl,  whither  I1h>  be  ptiblikr 
let  them  be  done  with  a  rerlalne  liunesty. 


(E.  t  T.  h.l,  p  z/. 

.. ,  and  hail  no  bui\A>a 
with  any  man.  j  udsi»  xnu  r 

llaring  had  brought  within  their  uph.f  .•(  openun 
ibi»re  and  nuire  niimvroua  bustnetMri,  i>,f  A rl*  rv*lrt<  ilv 
liuura  of  eropLoymeiit  and  dictating  the  tnatoj.nl  j.' 
workera  are  imiw  to  be  made  appliealile  f  I  allxua. 

//.  Spemrrr.  Man  i*.  State,  p.  T, 

Specifically— 4.  Mercantile  pursuits  collco. 
tively;  employments  requiring  knowledge  at 
accounts  and  financial  methods;  the  orcupa. 
tion  of  conducting  *" 
tions  of  any  kind. 

It  seldom  happens  thai  men  of  a  stndbian  tarn  acnulr* 
any  degree  of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  ,,{ tun 
Uf*.  /Vrfevtce,  Life  of  Alip.  -Vrko- 

A.  That  which  is  undertaken  as  a  duty  or  of 
chief  importance,  or  is  set  up  as  a  principal 


Tho  ounWae  of  my  life  la.  now  to  pray  f«r  yws. 

FUlehrr,  l/iyal  Subject,  it.  L 
It <li  the  onitoeuof  the  following  pages  todfcwroTerb... 
hla  Inity  hopes  oauie  to  terminate  In  dkaappointiiiriiL 

(rodtnn,  Iliat.  t'omnKHlwealUi,  It  i 
The  sunnest  of  the  dramatist  Is  to  keep  himself  oat  .< 
eight,  sod  to  lot  notliing  appear  but  his  thanute n. 

MaenvlMu.  UIH.il 

8.  Concern;  right  of  action  or  interiiositioti: 
as,  what  business  has  a  man  with  the 
of  otherst— 7.  Affair;  point;  matt« 

rttneaa  to  go  Tern  U  a  perplexed  duive.  Bam 
8.  TheaL,  such  preconcerted  movements  and 
actions  on  the  stage  as  going  up,  crossing  oTcr. 
taking  a  chair,  itoklng  a  fire,  toying  with  anr- 
thlng,  etc.,  designed  to  fill  up  the  action  of  the 
play  or  character,  and  heighten  its  effect. 

The  butinaM  of  their  dramaUc  characters  will  ix<  ttand 
tho  moral  lest.  Lamb.  ArtuVbd  Conieui 

The  "onmte  Wastm"  [of  "Damon  and  Plthiaa. "  1K1| 
(these  atage  phrsaes  are  at  times  en  ripresdre  a*  eutelj 
to  be  permtaaiMc)  to  of  the  nature  of  the  bruwie-t  lai 
stupidest  farce.  A.  W.  Want,  Eng.  Drain.  Lit-.  L  Hi. 
Oentocl  business  irAewJ.),  a  rAle  .w  ml 

'-.-Todoone-.buatnesa.  (-l>To, 


Tbel  .  .  .  <*»»  sere  Ii.Vir]  VrviiMtodestroyOT  hire  • 
myea.  JtfasdenUe,  Tra>-eli(rd.  Halllwell).  p  OL 

If  a  pinch  of  auoff,  or  a  stride  or  two  across  the  ronni. 
wilt  not  do  ths  tnmmuwfirr  me  - 1  take  a  raxor  st  ..nee. 

IriUram  Stands ,  n  11 
To  make  It  one's  business,  to  devote  one's  attention 
t<>  n  thing  and  see  It  di.tir.  To  mean  baslness.  1*  N  it 
earneit  In  reganl  ?o  tuuytlilng  [hat  one  proposes  ur  srrea 
(CoIIikj.] — To  mind  one's  own  business,  to  attend  to 
one's  own  affairs,  wlthimt  meddling  wfthlhuee  of  other 
people, — To  send  about  one's  business,  to  dusous 
JiemnptoTily.  =Syn.  Trade,  Prttfrmon,  etc.   See  sa-wjm 

IL  o.  Belating  to.  connected  with,  or  en- 
btuiuess,  truffle,  trade,  etc.:  as,  bust- 
habits;  business  hours;  busine**  men.— 
card,  a  orlnt.^l  piece  of  ennU.o<rd.  iHrsnidirr 
nt  in  s  public  print,  giving  s  tradesman's  namrul 
aililress,  with  psrUenlars  ss  to  the  nstnre  of  his  1 


pi.    [XL..  <  itiw.ru 


«jr«ic*e,  etc.;  <  busy  +  -VyS.]  In    or  "«(?ht  to  prevail  in  the  i 

ractbotlical  and  thorough. 
Buslridss  (bu-sir'i-dc),  n. 
+  -iVte.]    A  family  of  tectibranrbiate  gastro 
pods,  typified  by  the  genus  finsiris:  generally 
combined  with  the  JpluriMir, 
BusiriS  (bu-si'ris),        [XI..,  <  I..  Dunns,  <  »ir. 
Uoimpif,  name  of  a  (own  in  Egypt,  etc..  prob.  < 


busily  (bli'i-u^.oyfr.*  [<  ME.  busily,  bisili,  bisi-  businesslike  (Wx'nes-llk),  ei. 
Iiehe,  besUirhe,  b 

a  busy  manner,  (a)  With  cotutant  ocenpatkon ;  actlre- 
ly  ;  earnestly  :  ss,  to  be  vnW/v  employed. 

How  eiurilp  ihc  turns  the  leaves.  Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  Ir.  1. 
(It)  Osrefully:  wltbuue. 

Therfore  the!  di*  grvt  Worschipe  thereto,  and  kepen  it 
lulle  hnufff.  MandtrMt,  Travel*,  p.  m. 

(e)  With  an  sir  of  hurry  or  Importance;  with  loo  icueh 
euri'ivity;  Importtuiately ;  otne.|ou»ly.  uiydm. 
businoss  {bis'nes),  ».  and  a.  [<  ME.  busines, 
busynes.  bisynes,  besines,  -nesse,  trouble,  pains, 
labor,  diligence,  busy-ness ;  <  busy  -ir  -ness.  The 
fiotion  that  this  word  has  any  connection  with 
F.  besotfne,  OF.  frnsvuVrnc,  work,  business,  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.]  I.  n.  It.  The  state  of  being 
busy  or  actively  employed;  diligence;  pnlns, 

lly  grot*  brtvurm  [Ir.  I.  rfuWnfiVrl  of  tho  writers  of 
rhmnlclea.     rrrn'sn.  tr.  of  Iligiten'i  I'idyehrotiluoii.  I.  i. 
2f.  Caro;  anxiety;  solicitude;  worry. 
Littrl  rest  In  this  lyf  es. 
Dot  gret  trsvsyle  and  buwunts. 

liampeU,  Prick  of  Consdeuce,  L  MS. 
Puverte  It  hateful  good,  snd,  ss  I  gesso, 
S  ful  met  brie.«iv.oat  of  otsyiwss. 

dUucsr,  Wile  ul  Bath's  Tale,  L  MS. 


us  of  gastropods. 


?"iv;,  an  ox :  see  BasJ] 
typical  of  the  family 
with  Xatarchus. 
busk1  (busk),  r.  [<  ME.  buslen,  prepare,  pre- 
pare one's  self,  get  ready,  go,  hasten  ( with  snd 
without  the  refl.  pron.),  <  Icel.  buusl.  get  on*'* 
self  ready,  a  refl.  form,  <  bun,  prepare  (intr. 
live,  dwell,  =  AS.  66«b  .•  see  bel,  boirrri.  bon<P, 
bound*,  etc.),  +  sik  =  Ootb.  tik  =  G.  sieh  =  L, 
sr.  etc.,  one's  self.  For  tho  form,  cf.  fca*i»  ] 
I.  frniw.  1.  To  get  ready;  prepare;  equip; 
dress:  as,  to  busk  a  fish-hook.  [OU  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Diukt  htm  boldly  to  the  <b>» dlu]  n^ht 

/Wr/ox,  tr.  of  Tssso,  »U  W. 

8».  To  use;  employ. 
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Haf  thy  thy  helm*  of  thy  hede,  it  haf  here  thy  psy ; 
huti  mi  more  debate  then  I  the  bede  throne. 
When  thnu  wypped  of  my  hede  at  a  win  one. 
Sir  btarayiw  and  the  Oretu  Knight  <  E.  E.  T.    i,  L  SSta. 

H,f  ia  truss.  To  get  ready  and  go ;  h  aste  n ; 
hurry. 
"  Mow,  oome  &us+,"  be  off  I 

Aoouuon.  MUL  Yorkshire  Olos*.  (.V.  £  ft) 
I  ami  hachclcra,  mni]  bsnerettes  nobUle, 
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btuk-pointt,  The  aglet  umd  for  the  lace  of 
a  bunk. 

The  floor  ma  strewed  with  tuar-iwiafr.  allk  garters,  and 
shoe-strings,  scattered  here  and  then'  for  hatte  t«  make 
away  from  me.  Midilttttm,  The  Black  Book. 

buskyt  (bua'ki),  a.  [<  to"*2  t  -y1-  Cf.  bushy 
and  bosky.]  Bushy;  bosky:  as,  "yon  butky 
hill,"  Skak.,  1  lien.  IV.,  v.  |> 
boss1  (bus),  r.  [Of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  O. 
dial.  (Bav.)  bux*en  (=  Sw.  dial,  puna),  kiss,  > 
O.  bug  (used  by  Luther)  =  Sw.  putt,  a  kins.  Cf. 
8p.  Pg.  bus,  a  kiss  of  reverence,  =  Pr.  but,  » 
kiss;  cf.  Sp.  bat;,  WalL  oicr,  lip.  These  forms 
are  prob.  unconnected  with  ME.  baste,  a  kiss, 
late  ME.  huw,  kiss:  see  bust6.  Cf.  Turk.  fr**. 
Pen.  Mm,  llind.  bona,  a  kiss.]    I.  frrin*.  To 


hat  txiwea  to  hi*  banerr,  busk*  wbene  hym  lykya. 

Aforts  Arthur*  ;K  E.  T.  m,  L  CH. 
Many  .  .  .  butktd  westward  for  to  robbe  eft. 

Hub.  iif  Brunt*,  Langtoft'a  Chron.  (ed.  M  came ).  p.  10. 

busk2+,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  !>«**!. 
Aa  the  beaat  paaaed  by,  he  start  out  of  a  butt*. 

CttaU.  Roister  Bolster.  I.  4. 

busk3  (busk),  r.  i.  [Prob.  <  8p.  Pg.  butrtir,  seek, 
search,  hunt  up  and  down :  see  6nsoon.J  If. 
To  seek ;  hunt  up  and  down ;  cast  about ;  beat 
about. 

My  l<onl  Rochester  waa  frighted,  ami  waa  Inclined  to 
fall  off  from  this,  and  to  friue  fur  same  other  war  to  raise 
the  supply,     Roytr  .VorfA,  Life  of  Lord  tinllionl,  II.  11*1 

<io  fruit-  about,  and  run  thyself  into  the  next  great  man  a 
1. . buy  WychirUy,  Main  Dealer,  til.  I. 

S.  Saut.j  to  beat  to  windward  along  a  coast :  boss1  (bus),  w.   [<  fcsuul,  r.] 

a  salute  with  the  lips. 


smack;  kias;  salute  with  the  lips. 

And  hut  thee  aa  thy  wife.         Mile..  K.  John,  UL  «. 
Knaing  and  buttityi  differ  both  In  tola. 
We  frttif  our  wantona,  but  our  wives  we  Idas.  Ilrrrlck. 

TT  intrant.  To  Idas. 

Come,  bus*  and  friends,  my  lamb  ;  whiah,  lullaby, 
What  sill  my  babe,  what  sila  my  balie  to  cry? 

(Juartrt,  Emblems,  IL  a 


cruise  off  and  on. 

bask'  (busk),  n.  [<  F.  bute,  butaue,  bask,  orig. 
the  whole  bodice;  used  as  equiv.  to  buttr  (a 
busk,  the  quilted  belly  of  a  doublet,  prop,  a 
bust),  of  which  it  is  prob.  a  corruption:  see 
butf'.']  1.  A  stiffened  body-garment,  as  a  doub- 
let, corset,  or  bodice. 

II  er  long  slit  sleeves,  stifle  Suite,  puife,  rcrdtngsll, 
la  all  that  inakee  Iter  thus  SJlgeUcalL 

Martttm.  Scourge  of  Vlllaiile,  Sat  vli. 

2.  A  flexible  strip  of  wood,  steel,  whalebone, 
or  other  stiffening  material,  placed  in  the  front 
of  stays  to  keep  them  in  form. 
busk"1  (busk),  it.   [Amer.  Ind.  ( f ).]   An  Indiau 
feast  of  first  fruits. 

Would  It  not  he  well  It  we  were  to  celebrate  sash  a 
tut*,  or  "  fesst  of  Brat  traits,'  aa  Bartram  describes  to 
have  been  tlic  cuatoni  of  the  Mucelaase  Indiana  T 

Taarsaw,  WaUleii,  p,  71. 

busked  I  >>uskt ),  a.    [<  bunk*  +  -e<C-.  ]  Wearing 

n  husk;  stiffened  with  a  busk, 
busket  (bus'ket),  n.    [A  var.  of  botket,  q.  r, 
Cf.  buthct.]    If.  A  small  buah.— 3. 
tMsatfc — 3t.  A  sprig;  a  bouquet. 

Vimgthes  folke  now  Doeken  in  every  where, 
To  gather  May  busktts  slid  uiielllng  brere. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Col.,  May. 

buskin  (bus'kin),  n.  [Early  mod.  K.  also  but- 
kim/,  prob.  for  'brutkin,  <  MD.  bnumken,  briuwken 


A  smack ;  a  kiss ; 


(>  F.  bruutequin,  bro-  bUSSOCky  (bits 'ok 


Wfasl n ;  cf.  brtHifkin), 
a  buskin,  dim.  of 
broot,  a  buskin,  ap- 
iiar.  orig.  a  purse ;  cf. 
MI),  lurrtekin,  a  little  . 

purse,  dita.  of  borse,  bnaWn-ptvlm  (bus'sft-pam),  n 


[<  buttock  +  -fK] 


purse :  soc  iwrsr, 
pawse.]  1.  A  half- 
boot  or  high  shoe 
strapped  or  laced  to 
the  ankle  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg. 

'Die  hunted  red-deer'a  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskin*  well  aupplied. 

.Voff,  MarmloQ,  v.  6. 


Having  nussocks,  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  or  the 
like.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  a  nothing  ouiwrry  allots)  It  [a  cri.  krt-grocmd],  no 
ruahes,  nor  nothing  of  thsL 

Quoted  In  X.  awf  V  .  6th  aer.,  XI. 

A  |>alm,  the  Afn- 


Aacwat  Buikuva. 

From  lh«  riituclti  ,.i  JicJ  S»i 
m  tee  Naplea  Mwtus. 


nicaria  tacci/era,  found  in  the  sWaiups  of  the 
Amazon,  whose  stem  is  only  from  10  to  20  feet 
high,  but  whoso  leaves  are  often  30  feet  long 
and  4  or  5  feet  broad.  These  are  osnl  by  the  Indiana 
for  thatch,  for  whlrh  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The 
flbrotia  apathea  arc  used  sa  bags,  or  when  cut  longitudi- 
nally and  atrctchod  out  answer  the  purpose  of  a  coarse 
Imt  atmng  cloth.   Sec  JfiiNkcaroi. 

bussynet,  «•   [Early  mod.  E.,  <  OF.  buttinr, 
buunHr,  butinr,  a  trumpet.]    A  trumpet. 
2.  A  similar  boot  worn  by  the  ancients;  the  bust1  (bust),  r.    A  dialectal  or  vulgar  form  of 
cothurnus,  particularly  aa  worn  by  actors  iti  bunt. 

tragedy.    See  rofAarsws.  bust1  (bust),  n.    1.  A  dialectal  or  vulgar  form 

How  I  could  reare  the  Muae  on  stately  stage,  ot  bursU—it.  Specifically,  a  spree :  as,  to  go  on 

And  teache  her  tread  aloft  In  esuaa'a  fine.  a  butt.  [Oolloq.] 

9rtwr,  Stoep.  Cat,  October.  bust'J  (bust),  a.   [Formerly  also  frturto  «  It.); 

Hence — 3.  Tragedy  or  the  tragic  drama,  as  op-   =  U.  6awf>,  <  P.  buttt,  <  It.  bus  to  sa  8p.  Pg. 

posed  to  comedy. 

lie  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 
Ami  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 

Byron.  Beppo.  at.  31. 

4.  A  low  laced  shoe  worn  by  women. —  6.  pi. 
Heel.,  stockings  forming  a  part  of  tin-  canoni- 
cals of  a  bishop,  usually  made  of  satin  or  em- 
broidered silk. 

buskined  (bua'kind),  a.   [<  taffeta  +  -«f-.]  1. 
Wearing  buskins. 

The  honndng  Aniason, 
Yoor  ftiui-ia'd  mlatrcsa.        .SAoJr.,  M.  X.  D  ,  II.  S. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tragedy;  tragic. 
In  butkiu'd  meaanras  move 
Pale  << nef .  and  pleasing  I'aln.  Oray, The  Hard. 

booklet,  r.  i.    [Perhaps  a  var.  of  buttle!,  q.  v.] 
To  bustle  about ;  move  quickly. 

It  ia  like  the  smoldering  fyer  of  Mount  Chymera,  which 
boy  ling  long  tyme  with  great  tmahfi'na  In  the  howela  of 
the  earth,  dvoth  at  length  buret  out  with  violent  rage. 

Orations  a}  Aroints.  1566.  (UaUimU.) 


bustle 

2.  In  trulp.,  the  figure  of  a  person  in  relief, 
snowing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and  breast. 
The  term  msy  be  s|*jlled  to  the  hesd  and  neck  only,  or  to 
the  hesd  and  neck  with  the  shoulders  snd  brcsst,  or  to  the 
head  with  the  whole  chest,  or  to  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  shoulders,  with  the  arm*  truncated  aluve  the  elbow. 

bust"  (bust),  r.  t.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  tasrt]  To 
put  a  tar-mark  upon  (sheep). 

bustH  (bust),  it.  [<  oautf3,  ti.]  A  tar-mark  on 
sheep. 

bastard  (bus'tard),  n.  [Formerly  bittard :  < 
OF.  (and  F.  dial.)  bittarde,  OF.  also  outtarde, 
hifUtUirdr,  hottarde,  mod.  F.  outarde  -  Pr.  aut- 
tarda  —  It.  nttarda  =  Sp.  arufartia  =  Pg.  nbe- 
tarda  antl  bctarda,  bustard,  <  L.  avis  tarda 
(Pliny),  lit.  a  slow  bird:  see  Are*  and  tardy. 
The  first  element  appears  also  in  ostrich :  see 
ottriek.]  1.  A  large  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
family  Otidida,  or  of  the  genus  Wit  in  a  wide 
sense.  There  are  about  80  species,  mostly  of  Africa, 
aereral  at  India,  one  of  Australia,  and  three  properly 
European.  The  beat-known  Is  the  great  bustard.  Otis 
fords,  of  Europe  snd  Africa,  noted  as  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird,  the  nudo  often  weighing  30  pounds,  snd  having 
a  length  of  about  4  feet  and  a  stretch  of  wings  of  6  or  7 
foet.  The  little  buatsnl  la  Otis  tetrai  of  southern  Europe. 


Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  Oltaeei. 

Shall..  I  Hen.  IV.,  U.  4. 

buss'-t  (bos),  n.  [<  ME.  butse  (cf.  D.  ftuis  = 
MI/1,  butr,  butx  =  OMQ.  6u.-o,  MHO.  bice,  U. 
butt  —  Ieel.  buitta,  buza),  <  OF.  butte,  butr  — 
Sp.  buto  =  Pr.  but,  a  kind  of  boat, <  MI,,  butta, 
buteia,  a  kind  of  boat,  also  a  box ;  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  burula,  prop.  ace.  of  buxit, 
also  (L. )  bujrut,  a  box :  see  buitfl,  box'*,  buth'*, 
bout3,  buthel1,  etc.]  A  small  vessel  of  from  .r>0 
to  70  tons  burden,  carrying  two  masts,  and 
two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  each  end,  used  in 
herring-fishing.  The  buss  was  common  in  the  middle 
agea  among  the  V  enetlsna  ami  other  maritime  communi- 
ties.  It  was  of  considerable  beam,  like  a  galleon. 

It  was  a  tea  most  proper  for  whale  field  ius  :  little  butte* 
might  cast  nut  net»  f.  t  mi.cII»  mid  lii  rriiiar*. 

Bp.  Hacktt,  Life  ot  A  bp  Williams,  p.  K. 
HU  Msjcsty'a  resolution  to  give  £'Mi  to  every  msn  that 
will  act  out  a  butt.  Wary.  1.  wn. 

buss',  N.    Hee  but. 
Same'  as  buSB4  (bus),  s.   A  Scotch  form  of  oimAI. 

boas0  (bus),  w.  t.  [E.  dial.  var.  of  buti*.]  To 
dress ;  get  ready. 

bussock  (bus'ok"),  n.  [E.  dial,,  perhaps  <  'butt 
for  busk'*  or  taHM  +  -oek.l  1.  A  tuft  of  coarse 
grass,— 2.  A  sheaf  of  grain. — 3.  A  thick,  fat 
person.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


The  houhars,  O.  houbura,  la  a  north  African  ami  Arabian 
aperies,  occurring  slso  in  southern  Europe,  snd  the  allied 
Indian  apeciea,  O.  maoyueeni,  has  sometimes  lieen  taken 
In  Europe.  O.  OHrifa  and  O.  hnutntentit  are  also  Aalatic. 
The  Australian  species  is  O.  auttmli*.  Ttie  rest  are  Afri- 
can, toil)  tlie  llrvl-iismed  two  Iwlong  to  the  restricted 
genus  Otm;  tlie  retnslmler  are  sometimes  allocated  to  a 
genus  ifuswrfef  it,  sometimes  ipllt  f  nto  »ls  to  nine  different 
genera.  See  slso  cut  under  Airjtwdaru. 
2.  A  name  in  Canada  of  the  common  wild 
goose,  Httrnieta  ninndentit.  A.  Sevton.  Tnlck- 
kneed  bustard,  a  name  of  the  thick-knee.  tKtlictwmnt 
rrr/m'tant,  a  kind  of  plover. 

busted*  (bua'ted),  p.  a.    [<  butti  +  -evfJ.] 
Broken;  bankrupt;  ruined:  as,  a  buttetl  bank ; 
a  butted  miner.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 
busted1*  (bus'ted),  a.    [<  butfi  +  *tP.]  Adorn- 
ed  with  busts.  [Rare.] 
Your  bridges  and  your  hutted  libraries.         7>«oiy«.  n 
buster  (bua'ter),  n.    [For  burster,  as  ftiuff  for 
burst.   Cf.  Sc.  ottsf,  ME.  butleu,  beat,  of  Scand. 
origin:  Sw.  bosta,  beat,  thump:  see  baste1.]  1. 
Something  of  extraordinary  size. — 2.  A  rois- 
terer.—  3.  A  frolic;  a  spree. — 4.  A  violent 
wind.   [American  slang  in  all  senses.] 
bustiant,  ».  [Sc.  also  buttiam ;  origin  obscure ; 
cf.  /usfMiM.]    A  kind  of  cloth,  said  to  be  the 
same  as  fustian. 


hutto,  <  ML.  buttum,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  of  hasUc  (Wtlk)        rApp|M..  „f  n|(tiv(, 
uncertain  ortain;  perhaps  from  MU  butta,  a    A  ^^oiXB  tree  of  tropical  America, 
box,  one  of  the  -  -  - 


forma  of  buxida . 
see  boittl,  butt'1, 
6ox8.  etc.  Cf.E. 
rhrtt  and  truss;, 
used  in  a  similar 
manner.]  1.  The 
chest,  thorax,  or 
breast;  the  trunk 
of  the  human 
lswly  above  the 
waist. 

It   jvreuied   upon  a 
hanl  but  glowing 

has! 

Which    Ken!    as  If 
there  waa  a  warm 
heart  under. 
Byrun,  Dun  Juan. 
Ixvt  lit 


Dun  ot  lionet.  Muaeo  Nineale.  Naple*. 


lit  salieifolui.  with  very  heavy  ami  hanl  wood, 
dark-brown  in  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish. 

bustle1  (bns'I),  r.  ». ;  pret.  anil  pp.  buttled,  ppr. 
buttling.  [Prob.  <  Icel.  bustla,  bustle,  splash 
abont  in  the  water;  bust!,  a  bustle,  splashing 
about  (of.  battla,  c,  turmoil,  basff,  turmoil); 
allied  to  Dan.  busr,  bounce,  nop,  =  Sw.  busa  (pA 
en),  rush  (upon  one),  dial,  buna,  strike,  thrust. 
Cf.  buskle.']  To  dltplay  activity  with  a  certain 
amount  of  noise  or  agitation;  be  active  and 
stirring;  move  quickly  and  energetically:  some- 
times used  reflexively. 

Buttliwj  themsetrrt  to  dress  Up  the  galleys 

A.  Jfumfuy,  in  Arher's  Eng.  tiarner,  1.  300. 
And  leave  tl.c  Wiirld  lis:  me  to  fnufJi  In. 

Shot,.  Rich.  III.,  LI. 
At  leaat  s  doM-n  of  Ulcae  singed  vintagers  buttled  out 
from  smonar  the  lesrea.       LvuvU.  Study  Windows,  p.  0, 


Google 


bustle 

bustle"  (bus'l),  n.   [<  bustle^,  r.]  Activity  with 
noise  ami  agitation;  stir;  hurry-scurry. " 
A  atnuigo  tmttte  and  dxaturbanco  tu  the  world.  South. 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muacle, 
Ami  could  be  very  but)  without  ball,. 

Byron,  toon  Juan,  vltl.  SI. 
They  aecm  to  require  nothing  more  to  enliven  lliem 
than  crowd*  and  bustle,  with  a  pl(>e  and  a  cup  nt  coffer. 

K.  « .  bant,  llodera  Egyptian*.  II.  aa. 

bustle3  (bus'l),  it.  [Origin  unknow  n ;  supposed 
by  acme  to  stand  for  'buttle,  a  dim.  (and  an- 
other anplicatlon)  of  bust-*,  q.  v.  Cf.  bustle, 
var.  of  busUel.]  A  pad,  cushion,  curved  frame- 
work of  wire,  or  tho  like,  worn  bv  women  on 
the  back  port  of  tho  body  below  tne  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  figure,  pausing 
the  folds  of  the  skirt,  to  hang  gracefully,  and 
preventing  the  skirt  from  interfering  with  the 
feet  in  walking, 
whether  tho  au  fnllf,  whother  alie  wore  much  bustle. 

bustler  (bus'ler),  «.  One  who  bustles:  an  ac- 
tive, stirring  person. 

[ Ive  him.  then,  thou  bustler  In  coticerna 
tUe  worth.  Couysr,  T««k,  vL  BM. 

_  (bua'Ung).  ;».  a.    [Ppr-  of  tWf>l,  i\] 
Moving  actively  with  noise  or  agitat  Ion ;  briskly 
active  or  stirring:  as,  "a  busy,  bustling  0™*,'" 
Crabbe,  The  Newspaper. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  wa*  a  buy  and  Mi'v  man. 

(Harmdon. 

wa*  going  on,  and  a  gracious,  basiling, 
welcomed  me. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little.  Tour,  p.  S4A 

bustOt  (bus'to),  n.  [It.,  also  Sp.  and  Pg.,  a  bust: 
see  bust]   A  bust ;  a  statue.    [Hare.  J 
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bysigan,  bysgian,  occupy,  employ,  trouble  (=  P. 
bczitfen,  use.  employ),  <  bung,  busv:  see  busy, 
a.]  To  employ  with  constant  attention ;  keep 
engaged ;  make  or  keep  busy:  as,  to  busy  one's 
self  with  books. 

He  It  thy  rourac,  to  busy  giddy  mluda 
With  foreign  uuarrela.     Shot.,  t  lien.  I V.,  Iv.  «. 
Alt  other  Xattotu,  from  whom  they  eould  expect  aide, 
wore  oaui.-d  to  Uie  uttuoal  In  their  own  ueceaaary  concern- 
ment*. Milton,  Klkouoklaate*,  xiL 
busybody  (biz'i  -bod'i),  n. ;  pi.  busybotlies  (-iz). 
L<  busy  +  body,  person.]    A  meddling  person ;  • 
one  who  officiously  or  ixnpertinent.lv  concerns 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  others. 


but 

The  wedding  gueat  he  beat  hla  t 
let  he  cannot  i 


ho  had  been  properly  punished  for  running 
11  of  duty. 


li! 


deep  out  marble. 
Unsteady  to  the  lire  I,  give*  up  lu  charge. 

Wair,  Tho  Oravc. 

bustuoust,  bustust,  bustwyst.   See  boistous. 

busy  (bir/i).  a.  !<  ME.  buy,  liyty,  besy,  busi, 
busy,  etc.,  <  AS.  bysig,  busy,  occupied  ( >  bymju, 
occupation,  labor,  toil,  afflict  ion ).  =  1).  'brzt/i 
=  lAi.  besw,  busy,  active.  Further  affinities 
doubtful.  The  spelling  with  u  is  due  to  the 
frequent  use  of  that  letter  in  MK.  with  its  F. 
sound,  tho  same  as  the  sound  of  AS.  y,  for 
which  it  was  often  substituted.  The  proper  E. 
representative  of  AS.  y  is  •'.  as  in  the  phoneti- 
cally parallel  dCvy.  <  AS.  rfy.»i;/.]  1.  Actively 
or  attentively  engaged ;  closely  occupied  phvsi - 
rally  or  mentally;  intent  upnii  that  which  'one 
is  doing;  not  at  leisure :  opposed  to  idle. 

My  lutatrcoa  aenda  you  word 
That  ihe  ft*  busy,  nud  bhe  cannot  come. 

Shah.,  T.  of  the  S„  v.  2. 
I  write  of  melancholy,  by  tieing  busy  to  avoid  melan- 
choly. Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  To  the  Keller,  p.  1*. 

A»  a  hoy  he  [Cllve|  had  been  ton  Idle,  aa  a  man  he  aoon 
became  too  busy,  for  literary  purauita 

Mamutav,  Lord  Hire. 

wUh  "or"  prVingTntTthe'  affairs"^ 
i,  officious;  importunate. 

'  be  caratull  and  diligent  in  tbelr  own  matter*,  not 
■  and  bust,,  In  other  meiie  aflairea. 

Ate/Mm,  The  Bcholemutsr,  p.  Si. 


A  busybodu  i 
luto  danger  without  any  call 

Maeautay,  Hlat,  Eng.,  xvL 
busybodyism  (biz'i-lMid'i-izm),  n.  [<  busybody 
+  -ism.]    The  habit  of  busying  one's  self  about 
other  people's  affairs.  [Hare.] 

The  mow  oununon  effect  of  thbj  mock  evangelical  iplrlt, 
ejpeclally  with  young  women,  la  telMnaallon  and  bum- 
botinUm.  CvUrulat,  Tabte-Talk. 

busyness  (bix'i-nea),  n.  [<  busy  +  -ness.  Cf. 
business,  the  same  word  with  altered  pron.  and 
meaning.]  The  state  of  being  busy  or  actively 
employed.    See  business,  1.    [Now  rare.] 

Orant.  .  .  U  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art*  by  which  pop- 
ularity U  prcaorved  and  a  »how  of  busyness  kept  up  hy 
them.  Ths  Saturn,  Sept.  IS,  lsai,  p.  tSi. 

busytyt,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  busy  +  -fy.] 
Llusyness. 

but1  (but),  adt.,  prep.,  and  eonj.  [VMrlv  mod. 
E.  also bot,  bote;  <  AfE.  but.  hot,  but*-,  bote,  buien, 
botem,  with  a  short  vowel;  parallel  with  the 
equiv.  early  mod.  E.  bout  (esp.  as  a  prep.,  with- 
out; cf.  about,  the  sanio  word  with  a  prefix: 
sec  bouf-,  and  Iwut*  c=about),  <  ME.  bovt,boute, 
bouts*,  earlier  bute.  bitten,  retaining  the  orig.  '  ° 
long  vowel,  <  AS.  WtVis,  buton,  poet.  5f-4,f,i«,  Md 
ONorth.  buta  (=  OS.  biutan,  butan  =  OFries. 
bitten,  buta,  bota  =  M1<G.  bitten,  but,  LQ.  bitten 
=  P.  but  ten  =  OHO.  friu.-<in),  without,  outside, 

<  be,  by,  with,  +  titan,  out,  orig.  from  without, 

<  if,  out :  see  lie--  and  owl,  and  cf.  the  correla- 
tive ««a,  =  Sc.  ben,  within  (<  be*  +  *.1>,  and 
about,  ahorc,  which  also  contain  the  " 

I.  ode.  If. 


Maeavtny,  Mitford  »  Hi«i. 
That  lint  ror  thk>  our  kuiU  were  free. 
AndTVut  fur  that  our  llvea  wm-  Mest 

O.  W.  HUiHes,  What  w-  all  Thli.L 
By  elllpaia  of  th«  aubleot  of  the  rUiw  InteHluced  b<  lu 
In  thia  conatructi.in,  but  beeomea  vqulvalrut  lo  fAof 
wot  or  icAo  .  .  .  ntit. 

There  U  none  «oc  liaitd,  Eudoxui.  but  .hi.  1 1  find.-  unw  m 
fsvouro  Ida  doingra.  Sj-ensrr,  !>ute  ->f  Irrbuil 

Xo  voice  exempt,  no  roleo  tmt  well  could  Juin 
»lel™lt..ua  |«irl.  Milton.  V.  L,  IlL  rv 

Hardly  a  cavalier  In  the  land  but  would  hare  Uiouariii  it 
a  reproach  to  remain  liehlnd. 

Premeott,  Fcrd.  and  Iaa..  ii.  u. 
What  wfll  but  felt  the  flcalUy  ^netit 

AroieniMy.  but  Klde  Lige itur. 
In  thia  ennatrurtion  the  negative,  t^lng  Implied  is  but, 
eante  to  be  omitted,  (specially  in  coniHilion  with  the 
verb  6«  in  the  ]>rliK  lpal  dauae,  the  eiMntructiuu  '  Then 
la  not  but  dim  (lod,  aa  In  the  Ant  eiample,  becoming 
"There  la  but  one  Ood."  leaving  but  an  a  tjuaai  advert. 
'uiUy,  merely,  almply.'  Thia  uae  la  alio  extended  to  cue- 
atrUL'Uona  not  originally  negative. 

If  Ond  would  glue  the  goodr*  only  to  gout  men,  thu 
would  foikc  take  oecaaiun  to  aerite  hhu  but  for  them. 
Sir  T.  Jfore.fuuiforl  agaiuat  TrlDulatlwi  (ISTa),  foi.  Is 
U  they  kill  ua,  we  ahall  but  die.  t  Ki.  vn.  a. 

I  am,  my  lord,  but  aa  my  better*  are, 
That  led  mc  hither.        .SAaOr. ,  2  Hen. 


Hen.  IV.,  i».  1 
llo  but  go  kiaa  him. 
Or  touch  him  but.       B.  Jtmson,  Votpooe.  IlL  1 
But  form  d.  and  fight !  but  Imrn.  and  then  relpel! 

C/iiil  rln  Emblem*,  ill.  & 
are  i>«f  the  vehicle  of  prayer. 

Ieru,ien,  Hind  and  l"anth«l\  1.  1I0R 

I  ahnqld  he  If  I  coald  teaae  bcr  Into  loving 
•  -  UtUe  ! 

Sheridan,  .Schoid  for  Scandal,  lit  L 
but  oner,  thia  [Kaeon  al  courar  pruapenty 
was  for  a  moment  Interrupted.     Maeaulau,  Lord  Bacoa. 
Agalnat  hit 
ood  the  sullutc 


6c-».]    I.  m/r.  If.  Outside; 
Hit  wa»  awutiu,  uioiiclul  aconie  |a 
That  achntde  »  i|iiene  lieon 
KUig  In  thlua-  li.ndi. 

ileoru  auiia  n  lnuli  bulen  (var.  twufeL     iMyamon,  L  1W. 

2.  In  or  to  the  outer  room  of  u  cottuge  having 
a  but  and  n  lien:  a.i.  he  was  />«f  a  few  minutes 
ago:  he  ga<-d  but  jii.it  now.  (Scotch.] — 3. 
Only;  merely:  just.    See  in. 

It  prep.  If.  Outside  of;  without.- 2t.  To 
the  outside  of.— 3.  To  the  outer  apartment  of : 
as,  gae  but  the  house.  [Scotch.]—  4.  With- 
out;  not  having;  apart  from. 


t  [ac.  werenl  al  bute  fit  [ without  feetj. 
OUt  fivt.  Ilumilin  (c«l.  Morrla),  lat  aer.,  p.  «3. 
Of  faaaoun  fair,  but  feir  I  without  equal).  Dunbar. 
Touch  not  a  cut  fci<<  a  glove.  5corcA  tmiterb. 

thia  uae  gen. 
implying  a  iwga- 


5.  Except ;  besides ;  more  than.  (I 
erally  preceded  by  a  cUu»  ct.nulniiig  or  in 


that, "  etr.  The  former  haa  auflered  ■ 
verb  in  the  flrat  clatue  :  •'  I  cannot 
or  '•  anything  cb>e  than  hope,'  or  ■  .  . 
etc.,  implying  conatralnt,  in  that  th.-re  U  an  , 
which  one  la  mentally  unable  or  reluctant  U>  • 
being  equivalent  to  olAermje  than.  The  latter  '  I  « 
but  hoia-  that,"  eU-.,  haa  aultrred  further  elllpaia  l<  II* 
liesatlvc.  and.  tlhiilgh  liiaturically  the  name  a.  tl«.  former, 
la  idiomatically  different:  "I  can  mily  hop,  IbaL  vtc_, 
Unplylngn^tramt.  In  that  there  b  no  alternative  .<-  .p. 
portiltiity  of  ai  llon,  'rut  being  equlvalrllt  to  mty  iwt 
vthtTTrue  thau,  or  tu.  mure  than,  a 

I  catnuA  but  remember  aueh  thlnga  were, 
Ttiat  wcni  lixiel  precloua  to  uie.  .Sin*..  Macbeth,  Iv  1 
,     .  I  cannot  but 

Applaud  your  m-orii  of  bijuriea. 

Ilea,.,  an,!  n  ,  U-a  of  .  .ody.  HI.  1 
They  eannot  but  U-allfy  of  Tnith. 

Milton.  Cnurch^lovervimejit,  I"rrf .  ± 
I  rannrS  but  aympathlr*  with  every  rnw  I  meet  that  It 
In  affliction.  dd./iwn,  A  Friend  of  Maiikl»i 

He  «li  but  write  in  pro,*rtion  a.  be _r.-ad,  uid  e 


'aShaT!it}i.D.,U.t. 


Hon,  and  not  enally  acnarahlc  from  the  coujunctloiud  ute 
I  of  live  example*.  falL   The  conjunction. 

kunitlHK 
i  nn  nd- 


undcr  which 


3.  In  constant  or  energetic,  action;  rapidly 
moving  or  moved;  diligently  used:  as,  busy 
hands  or  thoughts. 

With  busy  hammers  cloalng  rivet*  up, 

.s-Aoi.,  Hen.  V.,  Iv.  (cho.X 


apid 

I  heard  a  fa#i>  buatllng, 

Spenser,  Sliep.  Cmt, 
Tower'd  citiea  pleaae  ua  ttien, 
And  Uie  (may  hum  of  m,  n 

Af..<««.  L  AUegro,  L  US. 

5.  Requiring  constant  attention,  as  a  task. 
[Kare.] 

He  hath  flrat  a  tn**jr  work  to  bring  hi*  pariahlniirra  U>  a 
right  faith.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  JOuueu. 

Then  Matbenuitlca  were  my  fmuu  txw.k. 

J.  Kraumont,  Payche,  ii.  to. 

6.  Filled  with  active  duties  or  employment. 
Tomorrow  la  a  bus,t  day.  Shah.,  Kkh  III.,  v.  », 

7».  Careful ;  auxious.  Chaucer.  =  8™  l  ami  4V  Ac 

lor.  tiusy,  D/hnous.  etc  (aee  nc/.rvl;  dllluent,  aaalduoua, 
haul  w.irkiim.  meddling.  Iiilriguluz. 
busy  (bir.'i),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  bwtutt.  ppr. 

[<  ME.  busien,  bisien,  besien,  <  A8. 


a  prep.wltloiml  pluue.  and  in 
vert.ial  ]Kli»*e.    See  below.  | 

III.  eonj.  1.  Except;  unless:  after  a  clause 
containing  or  implying  a  negation,  ami  intro- 
ducing the  following  clause,  in  which  (the  verb 
being  usually  emitted  because  implied  in  the 
preceding  clause)  fcajf  before  the  noun  (subject 
or  object  of  the  omitted  verb)  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  preposition  governing  the  noun. 
NU  (iv*  is,  la  not)  buten  an  g.Ml  [imm.). 

I*:rmt  nfSt.  Katherine,  p.  307. 
Thcr  nls  6of  a  godd  [notn.J. 

Ls  'iend  of  St.  Katherine,  p.  2s» 
M»  non  other  bute  he  (nom  ). 

tM  Kna.  Uomiliss  (ml.  Morria),  id  aer.,  p.  KW. 
Xefedc  (hail  not]  he  IsMen  nunc  aunc  lacc.l 

JUrjmnuin,  I.  5. 

Away  went  Gilpin  -  who  but  he?  Covper,  J<diu  Ollpin. 
The  clanae  introduced  by  tut  (the  apparent  object  of  the. 
ijuaal  prepnattl..n)  may  lie  a  aitigl.-  wont,  lin  llilliuLivc  «I 
prepoaltUxial  phrase,  or  a  clauac  with  thit. 

For  albeit  that  pain  »na  "inlclneil  of  Ood  for  the  imn- 
biitnent  of  allium  (for  w  hich  they  that  n.  iwr  can  now  but 
ainne.  can  nener  ln>  Out  eiier  punuh«l  In  hel),  yet  In  thia 
wurlii  .  ,  .  the  piiniahnieul  bv  tnhulatlou  .  .  .  aerueth 
ordinarily  for  a  nuaric  of  amendment. 

A'"  T.  Mare,  fumfort  agaiuat  Trihulatlon  (1573),  fol. 
Not  lawn  of  man  (according  to  the  atndght  rule  of  right) 
are  Juat,  but  aa  in  regard  to  tin  cvlll,  which  they  prevent. 

H,«nscr,  iloU  of 
I  cannot  chooae  but  weep  to  aee  him. 

.  ai«f  tX,  King  and  >o 


Yet  he  eeiutd  nut  but  acknowledgvi  to  hlmaelf  thai  tkn 
waaMmethtne  calculated  b.impreaa  awe,  .  .  .  latheaud 
den  appearance*  and  vaniahiiig*  ...  of  the  maauoe. 

£te  tfuineey. 

In  an  Interrogative  acntence  implying  a  negative  anawrr. 
ran  but  ia  equivalent  to  o>iim>(  but  in  a  declarative  Kt- 
telice. 

Why,  who  e-an  but  lielieve  hlraT  he  do. 
So  esroeatly,  that  if  it  we/re  not  true, 
Tho  god*  would  not  endure  him. 

I  h'L,  Phllaater,  ill  L 


After  doubt,  or  doubt  not,  and  other  expi 
a  negative,  hut  may  Ik-  uaed  aa  after  other  u. 
fAo(  being  often  uaed  pleouaaUcaily  for  that. 

I  doubt  oat  but  I  ahall  And  them  tnu-talde  enough. 

■SAot,  Perlclea,  1?  «. 
My  lord.  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
flwt  f*«t  I  know  th.  ni.     SArt*.,  All    Well.  >  J. 
I  doubt  tv*  but  there  may  be  many  wlae  Men  in  all 
Place*  ami  Ifc-grec*.  but  am  aorry  the  crfciia  of  Ui>!.'H 
are  ao  little  aoenauiong  ua.    Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

I  do  not  doMto  but  F.ngland  1*  at  prevent  aa  polite  a  na. 
tion  aa  Any  lu  the  world.  Sleetr,  »pecUb>r.  X...  i. 

There  ia  iu>  i/uestion  but  the  King  of  Sjiaia  will  ref  .m> 
moat  of  the  abutea.  Addison,  Travris  In  Italy, 

Ilencv  the  uae  of  but  with  if  or  Mnlf,  formllu"  a  unitary 
phraac  but  if.  '  unlc*a,  If  inH,'  but  that,  'except  that.  .11 
I""** '  (tlieae  phraai'*  having  of  own«  alao  their  i 
canli»g.  with  but  in  ita  advenatlve  uaeX 
Oramer  for  gurle*  I  gun  furate  to  write. 

with  a  baleya  but  ,nf  thel  wolde  I 

Piers  Plotrman  ( A  i,  il.  !H 
I  hare  my  wi 
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but 

Anil  also  be  «r  TCI7  rare,  tint  a*  he  IGodl  besrlnnelh  la 
work*  with  vn,  K>  (but  t/  our  aelle  flit  fxuin  him  i  lie  wll 
not  Hit  to  tsrle  with  V* 

Sir  T.  Mm,  Cuaifort  a«aJnat  Tribulation  (IKS),  foL  17. 
The  phrase  tmt  that,  often  abbreviated  to  but,  thai  takes 
an  extended  meaning,   (a)  II  oat ;  unless. 

buU  ich  bo  holly  at  thyn  heste,  let  lsougr  me  cUva  ! 

Pirn  Ptmrman  (C),  it.  149. 

(6)  Except  that,  otherwise  Uun  that,  that  .  .  .  not.  (1) 
After  negative  clause* 

SUdoinc  fait  some  good  corameth  ere  the  end. 

.StwMer.  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  L  172. 
1  see  not  then  but  we  should  enjoy  the  iubc  license. 

£.  Jomnau 

And  know  there  thall  be  nothing  In  my  power 
You  may  deaerve,  tmt  you  shall  have  yuitr  wl»he* 

Btau.  ami  Ft.,  I'hllaaUir,  t,  4. 
Nor  tate 

Khali  alter  it,  since  now  the  die  la  cast, 
But  that  this  hoar  to  l-ompry  la  his  hurt. 

Flrttker  (ami  another),  Poise  One,  L  1. 
Belle  re  not  but  I  Joy  to  tea  thee  sale.  Btm. 
I  waa  not  so  young  when  my  father  died  but  that  I  per- 
fectly remember  him.  fhmm. 
The  negative  clause  b  often  represented  by  the  tingle 
word  not. 

Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a  ransom. 

.1  ButUr,  Hudibras. 
An  expletive  vkat  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  follows. 

.V,  4  but  what  I  bold  It  our  duty  never  to  foster  Into  a 
passion  what  we  mast  rather  submit  to  as  an  awful  neces- 
sity. Aslierr. 
ft)  After  interrogative  clauses  Implying  a  negative  an 
awer. 

But  is  It  suffered  amorsgeat  them r   It  Is  wnnderfn.ll  but 
that  the  ituvemoura  doe  redrew  such  shameful!  ahnar* 
Spruttr,  Mate  of  Ireland. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  make  an  agreeable  and  pernis 
Bent  acquaintance  with  this  Interesting  family  T  T.  Ilvuk. 
(I)  After  Imperative  or  exclamatory  riant* 

Heaven  defend  but  atlll  I  should  stand  an, 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  It.  a. 

tc)  Excepting  or  excluding  the  fact  that;  save  that;  were 
It  nut  that ;  unless. 

And,  but  infirmity 
(Which  walta  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  selx'd 
Hal  wish  d  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Mcasurd  to  look  upon  you.  Shot.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 

Ilrre  we  live  In  an  old  rrurablliig  mansion  that  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we  never  sec  com- 
pany.  OMtmith, 
Last  rear,  my  love.  It  waa  my  hap 

Behind  a  grenadier  to  be. 
And.  but  he  wore  a  hairy  cap, 
No  taller  man  met!)  Inks  than  me. 

Tkaekerau,  Chronicle  of  the  Drum. 

2.  However;  yet;  ntill;  nevertheless:  notwith- 
standing: introducing  a  statement  in  restrie- 
tion  or  modification  of  the  preceding  statement. 

When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame :  but  wltli  tike 
lowly  la  wisdom.  Prov.  xi.  £ 

Now  abldrth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  ttieae  ts  chanty.  1  Cor.  Ilti.  1.1. 

The  Moorish  Inhabitants  looked  Jealously  at  this  small 
but  proud  amy  of  Spanish  chivalry. 

Irving,  Oranada,  p.  11. 

8.  On  the  contrary;  on  the  other  hand:  the 
regular  adversative  conjunction,  introducing  a 
clause  In  contraHt  with  tho  preceding. 

Coke's  opposition  to  the  Court,  we  fear,  waa  the  effect 
not  of  good  principle*,  but  of  a  bad  temper. 

Afacauiay,  Lord  Baron. 

The  statement  with  which  the  clause  with  but  is  thus  con- 
trasted may  lie  unexpreaaed,  being  luijdl'd  In  the  context 
or  supplied  by  the  circumstances. 

Of  much  leaa  value  Is  my  company 
Titan  your  good  wont*.    Bui  who  comes  beret 

'Shok.,  Web.  II.,  IL  t. 
Have  you  got  nothing  for  met  —  Yes,  but  I  have. 

■MMM 

Sometimes,  Inst  -ad  of  tlie  statement  with  which  the  clause 
with  but  la  contrasted,  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  admi- 
ration, or  other  strung  feeling  precede*,  tho  clause  with  but 
then  expressing  the  ground  of  the  feeling. 

<>,  but  this  most  delirious  world,  bow  sw  eet 
Her  idcasurea  relish !       Quaruw,  Emblems,  IL  IX 
Good  heavens,  out  she  Is  handsome !        Adam  Smith. 
4.  Than:  after  comparatives.   iThis  construction, 
once  In  good  use,  and  still  common,  is  now  regarded  as 
Isworract.] 

It  can  be  no  otherwise  but  so. 
*  B.  Jnunn,  Cynthia's  Rerela,  v.  i 

0  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 

Milton,  Ode  on  1).  r.  L 

I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  In  It  but  I  was  startled  Ivy  my 
shortness  In  It.  Aildimn. 

This  point  was  no  sooner  gained,  but  new  dissensions 
began.  Strifl,  Nobles  and  Common*,  Hi. 

Of.  When.  IThis  use  arise*  out  of  the  comparative  con- 
struction, "not  far,  but  .  .  .  ,"  being  equivalent  to  "not 
much  further  than  .  .  »"   See  4.] 

Now  1  liehcld  In  my  dream,  that  they  had  not  Journeyed 
far,  but  the  river  and  the  way  for  a  time  parted. 

/Junyuji.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  1*2. 
(By  farther  ellipsis  and  Idiomatic  deflection  but  has  in 
modern  English  developed  a  great  variety  of  special  and 
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Isolated  use*  derived  from  the  preceding.  ]  -  BTtt.  // me- 
rry r  .still,  SnertheUu,  etc.    See  Aowveer. 

but1  (but),  n.  [So.,  <  tmft,  adv.,prep.,  and  eonj., 
outside,  without.  Cf.  the  eoiTeiati'e  '«■«>.  n.j 
The  outer  room  of  a  house  consisting  of  only 
two  rooms;  the  kid-hen  :  the  other  room  being 
the  ben.    To  live  but  and  ben  with.  Sr 

but-t,  butt4t  (but),  n.  [<  ME.  tmt.  butte,  bottc,  a 
flounder  (glossed  aUu>  turbo,  turbot,  and  jiecteu), 
=  D.  hot,  a  flounder,  plaice,  =  MI.U.  but.  \M. 
butt,  btttte  (>  O.  btttt,  butte),  a  flounder,  =  Sw. 
but  in.  a  turbid.  Hence  in  cotnp.  halibut,  q.  v.] 
A  flounder  or  plaice.  [North.  Eng.] 
He  tok  .  .  . 

The  butt*,  tho  schullc,  the  thomciiak. 

llamlok,  L  748. 

Butt',  that  la  a  flounder  of  the  fraaabe  water. 

Alters  Book(K.  L.  T.  &.),  p.  31. 

but*,  r.    See  buttK 

but1,  n.  and  r.    See  butt?. 

but '  (but),  r.    Short  for  abut.    See  butt-. 

but0  (but),  n.    See  fcuff*. 

butch  (buch),  e.  f,  [Assumed  from  buU-he r,  like 
pctUtle  from  pexftwr.]  To  butcher;  cut,  an 
flesh.    [linn-.  J 

Take  thy  huge  offal  and  white  liver  hence, 
Or  In  a  twinkling  of  this  true-blue  steel 
1  shall  be  butehiruj  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 

Sir  11.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Art.,  EE, 


111.  L 
OF. 


butcher  (bueh'er),  K.  [<  ME.  fcodser,  < 
bochier,  bovcMier,  bouriter,  F.  bnueher  (=  Pr.  bo- 
chirr ;  ML.  buecariut),  orlg.  a  killer  of  he-goats, 
or  aeller  of  their  flesh,  <  OF.  boe,  boue,  FT  bote 
—  Pr.  boe  (ML.  orient*),  a  he-goat:  gee  burk*. 
OC  It.  bercojo,  beccaro,  a  butcher,  <  fterco,  a 
goat.]  1.  (hie  who  slaughters  animals  for 
market;  one  whose  occupation  ia  the  killing  of 
animals  for  food. —  2t.  An  executioner. — 8. 
One  who  kills  in  a  cruel  or  bloody  manner;  one 
guilty  of  indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Honour  and  renown  am  bestowed  on  conquerors,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  but  the  great  butchrri  of  mankind. 

Lobht 

4.  Figuratively,  an  unskilful  workman  or  per- 
former; a  bungler;  aboteh.  [Oolloq.]  —  Bntch- 
er'a  broom,        kronuii.   Butchers  Cleaver.  So* 

Ckartrv  M  M',,1  ti .  under  srain. 
butcher  ibueh'er),  r.  f.    K  bsifc-Aer,  a. J   1.  To 

kill  or  slaughter  for  fooil  or  for  market. —  S. 
•  To  murder,  especially  in  an  unusually  bloody 

or  barbarous  manner. 


A  man  Isrset  Ivy  assassins  Is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be 
tortured  and  butehtred  without  using  his  weapon*. 

Maaiutau,  II  1*4.  Eng.,  Ix. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  treat  bunglingly;  make  a 
botch  of;  spoil  by  bad  work :  as,  to  Imteher  a  job ; 
the  play  was  butrhereti  by  the  actors.  [Colloij.! 
butcher-bird  (bnch'er-berd),  «.  A  shrike;  un 
oscine  pit-iseritie  l>inl  of  thv  family  htniultr,  and 

especially  of 
the  genus 
Loniu*  (see 
these  words): 
so  called  from 
ita  curious 
luibit  of  kill- 
ing more  than 
it  immediate- 
ly eats,  and 
sticking  what 
is  loft  upon 
thorns,  as 
a  butcher 
hangs  meat 
upon  hooks. 
The  comnuwi 
tmlchCT-blrd  of 
Europe   is  L. 
rrrsMor;  two  cummon  American  s|«-olr*  are  tho  great 
northern  shrike,  L.  burratu.  and  a  smaller  southern  spe- 
cie* the  whlte-rumned  shrike  or  loggerhead,  /,.  (toforsci- 
amu.   See  nine  kiiurr  and  thrik*. 
butcher-CTOW  (btich'er-kro),  a.    A  bird  of  the 
family  f'orritUr,  genus  liarita,  inhabiting  New 
liollniid.  as  B.  thtttruetor. 
butcherdom  (bdch'er-dpm),  n.   The  condition 
or  trade  of  a  butcher.  [Rare.! 
butcherer  (buch'cr-6r),  «.   K  butcher,  v.,  + 
-rrl.]    One  who  butchers ;  a  butcher.  [Rare.] 
butcherlinesa  (buch'er-li-nes),  n.    The  quality 
nf  Isdng  bnteherlv.  Johnmtn. 
butcherly  (Tiueh'er-li),  a.    [<  butcher  +  Jyl.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  butcher; 
done  in  tho  manner  of  a  butcher. 

Lord  Knssell  was  Irheadcd  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
executioner  giving  him  three  butchrr tu  stsoke* 

Btttvn,  illary,  July  TI,  1«B. 

butcher-meat  (buch'cr-met),  n.  The  flesh  of 
animals  slaughtered  by  the  butcher  for  food, 
such  as  that  of  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  as  dis- 
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tingulshed  from  game  or  other  animal  or  vege- 
table food ;  butchers'  meat. 
butcherouBt  (bnch'er-us),  ti.  [<  ONfcArr  +  -out.  j 
Murderous;  cruel. 

That  those  thy  butchmui  hands 
Should  offer  violence  to  thy  flesh  ami  blood. 

Chapman  (%X  Alphonsus,  v.  S. 

butcher-rowt  (buch'cr-r6),  «.  A  row  of  sham- 
bles; a  meat-murket. 

Bow  large  a  shamble*  slid  buirhtr-rme  would  such 
make !  Whittaek,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  97. 

butcher's-broom  (buch't>rx-br»m),  n.  See 
liutcht-r'ii  broom,  under  brooml. 

buteherVpriclrwood  (bnch'erit-prik'wtrd),  ... 
The  lierry-alder  of  Kurope,  Hhamnus  lYantfula : 
so  called  from  Its  use  for  skewers. 

butchery  (buch'er-i),  ». ;  pi.  butcheries  (-ix). 
[<  ME.  bocheric,  a  butchers  shop,  <  OF.  6k- 
chcric  (KtMiuefort),  boucheric  (ML  •oscrvirifl, 
bucrcria),  F.  boucheric,  slaughter,  a  butcher's 
shop,  <  bouchcr,  a  butcher:  seo  butcher.']  1. 
Slaughter:  the  act  or  business  of  slaughtering 
cattle.  Hence — 9.  The  killing  of  a  human 
being,  especially  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  also, 
the  killing  of  a  large  number,  as  in  battle; 
great  slaughter. 

Whom  gaols,  and  blood,  and  butthrru  delight.  Ifrydcn. 
3f.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed  for  mar- 
ket; a  shambles  or  slaughter-house;  hence,  a 
place  where  blood  is  shed. 

This  house  Is  but  a  butchery  ; 
Abhor  It,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  It. 

Skat.,  A* you  like  It,  IL  s. 
-Syn.  fames*,  etc.    See  iiuusisere, 

butchlllg  (bneh'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  hutch, 
c.  1  Butchering ;  the  butcher's  trade.  [Rare.] 

Sax  thousand  vests  are  nearhand  spoil 
Sin'  I  was  to  the  oufcAinr,  bred. 

Sunu,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

Butea  (bn'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  John, 
Earl  of  Bute  ([1713-82).  1  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  species,  small  trees  or  climb- 
ing shrubs,  yielding  a  kind  of  kino  known  us 
butea  yum  or  Bengal  kino.  The  principal  *prrlr*  is 
B.  fnndota,  the  pal  Sri-  or  dliak-trce,  common  throughout 
Inula  and  conspicuous  for  its  slnindsiit  bright  orsr. 
Bower*  lite  seed*  yield  an  oil :  the  flowers  arc  used  in 
dyeing;  cordage  is  made  from  the  flner  of  the  hark  ;  and 
a  lac  Is  produced  on  the  branches  by  tho  puncture  of  a 
coccus. 

but-end,  ».    See  butt-end. 

Buteo  (yii'teS-o),  n.  [L.,  a  buzzard :  see  bur-nnl. ") 
A  genus  of  ignoble  hawks,  of  the  family  talooui- 
tUc,  sometimes  forming  a  subfamily  Buleomna- ; 

the  buzzards  or  buzzard- 
hawks  (which  see).  The  urn us 
is  an  extensive  one,  in  Its  iisuhI  ls> 
cepution  containing  ahoiit ♦»  »i«> 
clcs.  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  large.  Iiravy  hawks,  with 
no  tooth  on  tho  Mil,  wings  and  tall 
of  moderate  alar,  and  rather  abort 
fret  with  partly  naked,  partly  fra- 
thered  tarsi.  The  common  M*> 
card  of  Europe,  B.  tulgant,  and 
the  rcd-lailod  buuard  of  America,  It.  bnrtalu,  are  typical 
example* 

Buteoninte  Cbu't*-o-ni'ne),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Bu- 
teo(n-)  +  ■ina:']  '  A  group  of  buzzard-hawks ; 
one  of  the  conventional  subfamilies  of  Faleo- 
uittte,  represented  by  the  genua  Buteo  and  ita 
subdivisions,  and  bv  the  genus  Archibuna. 
Tin-re  lire  no  leeliiii'eitl  characters  bj  which 
it  can  bo  de- 
termined with 
precision. 

buteonlne 
(bu'tt)>9-ninl, 
a.  [<Buteo(n-) 
+  -inel.]  Buz- 
zard-like ;  re- 
sembling a 
buzzard ;  be- 
longing to  the 
group  of  hawks 
of  which  the 
genus  Butrv  is 
typical. 

but-gap  (buf- 

K»P)t  «■  [E. 

dial.,  appar.  < 

fewf*  or  butt'*,  a 

bound,  limit, 

+  flap.]  A 

fence  of  turf. 
ButhtlB  (bu'- 

tlius).  n.  [KL.] 

A    genus  of 

scorpions,  of 

the  family  An- 


IleS'l  of  Reil-lai>d  Bus- 
card  i  Huttv  twain ;. 


rrirwof  so,  asrsral  ssss- 


Google 


Botha* 

droetonider.  B.  earolinun  (Beativols)  is  common 
in  the  southern  United  States.  Its  Ming  is 
poiaonoua,  but  seldom"  fatal, 
butler  (but'lOr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  botekr, 
<  ME.  bottler,  boiler,  buteler,  etc.,  <  AF.  butmller. 
OF.  buteiUer,  bouteillier,  boutUlier  (ML.  butieu- 
larius),  <  AF.  butuille,  OF.  bouteilte.  <  ML.  bu- 
ticula,  a  bottle:  see  bottlr'*.]  1.  A  manservant 
in  a  household  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
charge  of  the  liquor*,  plate,  etc.;  the  ' 
male  servant  of  a  household. 

And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  onto  till  buUerahip 
again ;  and  bo  gave  tb*  cup  Into  Pharaoh*  hand. 

Oca.  xl  XL 

3.  The  title  of  an  official  of  high  rank  nomi- 
nally connected  with  the  Imjwirtation  and  sup- 
ply of  wine  for  the  royal  table,  but  having 
different  duties  in  different  countries  and  at 

butlerafO  (bu't'ler-Sj),  n.  [<  butler  +  -age.]  1. 
In  old  hug.  lair,  a  diitv  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  of  wine  importer  into  England  bv  foreign- 
ers or  merchant  strangers:  so  called  because 
originally  paid  to  the  king's  butler  for  tho  king. 

These  ordinary  nuance*  arc  eaaual  or  uncertain,  as  t-c 
the  escheats,  the  customs,  butUra.jr,  and  llnpoat.  Bacon. 

3t.  The  office  of  butler;  butlership.— 3.  The 

butler's  department  in  a  household, 
butleress  (but'ler-ee),  »,    [<  butler  +  -ess.]  A 

female  butler,  fhapman. 
bntlermhlp  (but'ler-alup).  a.    [<  butler  +  *kip.] 

The  office  of  a  butler.    Gen.  xl.  21. 

There  >u>  butlrrn  connected  with  Oie  college,  at  whkli 

eider,  beer,  sugar,  |>i|~->..  anil  bdsscco  were  sold  to  the.  stu- 
dents. <nie,  IMmcr  at  Politeness  <ed.  lss.1),  |.  n«. 

hutment  (but'ment),  n.    An  abbreviated 
of  abutment. 

butment-chftek  (bnt'ment-ehek),  m. 

of  the  material  about  a  mortise 

the  shoulder  of  a  tenon  bears. 
Bntorides  (bu-tor'i-deg),  n.    [NL.l   A  genus 

of  small  herons,  of  the  family  Anleidir,  at  which 

green  is  the  principal  color;  the  little  green 

herons.  B.  rvrrjcens,  tile  comnMHi  sjilt.  |.ike  or  fly-up. 
Ihc-cm-k  .it  Ibr  I  nited  Slates,  U  one  sped.*,  and  there 
ar,  «ml  others. 

but-gOa&t.  ».  See  butt-shaft. 
butt1  (but),  e.  [Also  sometimes  (like  all  the 
other  words  spelled  butt)  written  futf,  early  mod. 
E.  huttr,  <  ME.  »«fi<»,  push,  throw,  <  AJ\  bitter, 
OF.  buter,  boter,  push,  butt,  strike,  mod.  F. 
boater,  put,  butrr,  intr.  hit  the  mark,  aim,  tr. 
prop,  buttress,  =  Pr.  botar,  boutar.  butar  =  Sp. 
l'g.  botar  =  It.  bnttare,  lance,  button,  push, 
thrust,  throw,  tling;  perhaps  <  MHO.  fcr«, 
strike,  lieut,  —  AS.  bedUin,  etc.,  Is-at :  see  Arrif'. 
To  the  sume  ult.  source  an-  referred  hu<<. 
(Weal,  etc.;  bIbo  abut,  ot  which  ball1  in  some 
senses  (II.,  2,  3)  is  in  part  an  abbr.  form. 


lay  down  1 


The 


le  part 
which 


Hence  indirectly  butt-,  buttrttut,  etc.]  I.  /rrj«.«. 
To  strike  by  thrusting,  as  with  the  end  of  a  tieam 
or  heavy  stick,  or  with  the  horns,  tusks,  or  head, 
as  an  ox,  a  boar,  or  a  rnm ;  strike  with  tho  head! 

tome,  leave  your  team :  a  hrlef  farewell :  —  the  beast 
With  many  beaili  tMsffs  me  away.       .S'JWjl.,  Cor.,  Iv.  1. 

TX  isn-ns*.  1.  To  strike  anything  bv  thrust- 
ad  against  it,  as  an  ox  or  a  rain  ;  have 
of  striking  in  this  manner. 

A  ram  will  butt  with  hU  head,  though  Imi  Ik-  brought  up 
id  never  rnw  Uiat  manner  of  Ashling. 

Hap,  Work,  of  Creation, 
they  lihcpherds' railed,  the  ereaHirea  came,  el 
aiul  bread.    It  wa»  pretty  to  aee  them  lying 
.playing  and  *««.n-,  at  them  with  their 
for  the  sweet  rye  bread. 
'.  A.  .sykosis,  Italy  luid  (ireece.  p.  310. 

8.  To  join  at  the  end  or  outward  extremity: 
abut ;  l>e  contiguous. 
Hie  |h.viit  of  that  aide  butteth  moat  vp,»,u  Ucrmany. 

Lj/lu.  Euphuc*  and  his  Rliglalsl,  p.  ?<7. 
There  are  mariy  waysfcwrf  down  upon  llil»  ;  andth 


y  are 

tfunynii.  Pilgrim  s  I'rogn-ss.  p  lei. 


t  end  to 
planks. 


crooked  anu 

3.  Specifically,  in  *k>i>-lwildina,  to  abn 
end;  fit  together  end  to  end,  as  two  ph 
Also  spe)le<l  but. 
butt'  (but).  ».  [<  ME.  butt;  <  butti.  v.  The 
second  sense  is  due  in  juirt  to  F.  botte,  a  pass  or 
thrust  in  fencing,  <  It.  bittta  =i  Sp.  Pg.  b„t, ,  a 
thrust,  blow  ;  from  the  same  source  as  buttl,  r.] 
1.  A  iiush  or  thrust  given  by  the  head  of  un 
animul:  iu«,  the  butt  of  a  ram."— 2.  A  thrust  in 
fencing. 

To  pmv.'  who  irave  the  fairer  txrft, 
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roll  butt.  « It*  the  head  directed  at  an  object  ao  aa  to 
•trtke  It  m.j*t  effeeUrely. 

Ffutie  bull  In  the  front  the  frotuonde  | forehead!  he  hltte*. 
llvai  the  burnyacht  blade  to  the  brayne  rynnex. 

Mont  Arthurr{tL  K.  T.  i.\  1.  lilt 
TIhi  eurporal  nn/utt  butt  at  the  lieutenant. 

Marry  at,  Suarleyyow,  I.  i\, 

butt'-'  (but),  n.  [Alsd  written  but,  early  mod. 
E.  batfe,  <  ME.  but,  buttr,  a  goal  (meta).  a  mark 
to  shoot  at,  but,  butt,  butte,  a  butt  of  land  (ML. 
ftsffa  ferro-);  <  OF.  "but,  m.,  a  but  or  mark," 
"fnittr,  f.,  a  but  or  mark  to  shoot  at,''  in  an- 
other form  "  fcof,  as  but  [a  mark],  Norm.;  also,  a 
luncheon,  or  ill-favoured  big  piece  r  (Cotgra  ve  I, 
the  same  as  OF.  bot,  end,  extremity,  mod.  F. 
bout,  end.  extremity,  part,  piece,  distinguished 
from  mod.  F.  oaf,  m.,  aim,  goal,  mark,  butte,  t., 
a  mark,  target,  usually  set  upon  rising  ground, 
hence  also  a  rising  ground,  knoll,  hill,  butte  (> 
E.  butte,  q.  v.);  all  orig.  <  OF.  buter.  botrr,  AP. 
buter,  push,  butt,  strike,  mod.  F.  tujuter,  put, 
buter.  hit  the  mark,  aim,  prop,  >  E.  buttf,  of 
which  but  ft  is  thus  indirectly  a  derivative:  see 
butn.  The  forms  and  senses  mix  with  some 
of  appur.  dill,  origin :  cf.  Norw.  butt,  a  stump, 
block,  Icel.  butr,  a  log,  I/l.  butt,  a  stumpy 
child;  O.  butt  =  I).  bot  =  Dan.  but,  short  ami  butt3  (but),  i». 
thick,  stubby  (>  F.  b»t  in  pied  bot,  club-foot,  =  butte;  <  (1 ) 

Sp.  boto,  blunt,  round  nt  the  end):  referred, 
doubtfully,  ult.  to  the  root  of  E.  beat*,  q.  v. 
pn.b.  in  part  confused  with  Ui.  butt,  etc.,  a 
tub,  etc.,  =  E.  butts.]   1.  The  end  or  extremity 
of  a  thing.    Particularly— <a)  The  thicker,  larger,  or 
Wuut  end  of  a  piece  of  timber,  a  muaket,  a  B«liliig  i,«l,  a 
whip  handle,  etc.    Aim  called  tortf-eno".   (4)  The  thkk  ..r 
lleahy  part  of  a  plant,  etc.    <r)  The  buttockn ;  the  pooterl- 
iTa.  |Vuhrar.|    (if)  A  buttock  uf  beef.    | Prov.  Run,  J 
2.  In  *ki]f-huildiut/,  the  end  of  a  plank  or  piece 
of  timber  which  exactly  meets  another  endwise 
in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom ;  also,  the  juncture 
of  two  such  pieces. — 3.  In  marh., 
the  square  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  or  other  link,  to  which  the 
bush-bearing  is  attached.— 4.  In 
rnirp.,  a  door-hinge  consisting  of 
two  plates  of  metal,  or  leaves, 
which  interlock  so  as  to  form  a 


eth. 


Fdil  .rnnl  Butt 


movable  joint;lieingheldt 

by  a  pin  or  pintle.  They  arc  screwed  to  the  hutting 
parta  of  the  door  and  cuius,  inatead  of  to  their  adjoining, 
aidea  aa  are  the  <ddcr  atrap  lilngea.  Sec  /<uf  oiaiU  *uf  f  and 
ttMur  foiitl  butt,  below.  Alao  called  huttjungr. 
6.  In  aari.:  (a)  A  ridg«-  in  a  plowed  field,  esiie- 
cially  when  not  of  full  length.  Hence  —  (//)  A 
g»rc  or  gare.  (r  l  pi.  A  small  detached  or  dis- 
joined parcel  of  land  left  over  in  surveying.— 
6.  In  thtslenthrr  trade,  a  hide  nf  sole-leather  with 
the  belly  and  shoulders  cut  off;  u  rounded  crop. 

The  hca»l«t  hide*  .  .  .  have  receircd  the  nameof  U,u. 
orlncka  f'<c,  Diet.,  III.  s:i. 

7t.  A  hassock.— 8.  The  standing  tiortinn  of 
n  half-coupling  at  the  end  of  u  hose;  the  me- 
tallic ring  at  the  end  of  the  hose  of  a  fire-en- 
gine, or  the  like,  to  which  the  nozlo  is  screwed. 
—9.  In  tnrtjet-thootiuq :  (u)  In  ureherv,  a  mark 
to  shoot  at.  (b)  In  rifle-pmctice.  a  wooden  tar- 
get  composed  of  several  thicknesses  of  boards, 
with  small  spaces  between  them,  so  that  the 
depth  to  which  bullets  penetrate  can  lie  ascer- 
tained, (e)  In  gunnery,  a  solid  embankment  of 
earth  or  sand  into  which  projectiles  are  fired 
in  testing  guns,  or  in  making  ballistic  experi- 
ments, (rf)  pi.  The  range  or  place  where  arch- 
cry.  rifle,  or  gunnery  practice  is  carried  on,  in 
distinction  from  the  field.  See  target.  Hence 
— 10.  A  person  or  thing  that  serve's  as  a  mark 
for  shafts  of  wit  or  ridicule,  or  as  an  object  of 
sarcastic  or  contemptuous  remarks. 

I  played  a  •entence  or  two  at  my  butt,  which  I  thought 
wry  aiuan.  when  my  111  genlm  .  .  .  suggested  to  hi 
■itch  a  reply  aa  got  all  i " 


I  the 


his  aide.  Budgrtl. 
That  false  prudence  which  dotea  on  health  and  wealth 
b  the  butt  and  incrrhncitt  of  hendatn. 

Rmrrmu.  Eaaayi,  lataer.,  p.  S». 

11.  A  goal;  abound;  a  limit. 

Here  la  my  Journey '»  end,  here  U  niv  *nff, 
And  very  aca-mark  of  my  utmost  sail 

,s*ni.,  Othello,  v.  ± 

■  12.  In  coal-mining,  the  surface  of  the  coal 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  [Eng.] 
— 13.  A  shoemakers' knife.    [North.  Eng.] 

Also  spelled  but. 
Bead  and  butt.  N*  >*«d,  9.  -  Butt  and  butt,  with  the 
iNitt-cnits  together,  Isit  not  otcrlamilnir.  a»  two  planks.  - 
Butt* and  bounds,  t  lie  alsiltabaii'llsiundarlea  of  land 
Butt's  length,  tb.  ordinary  di.lamc  fn.ui  the  plaee  .,1 
slXHjtlng  to  tlw  butt  or  ninrk  :  as,  not  two  ' 
frirtli  the  town 

ITheyl  nide  so  clooa  ,nmi  after  a 
wetc  reittfed  that  mm  niytlbt  have  ri 
iM  llnea  that  shoble  not  hare  falle  to 
ride  a  butt*  Irrtothr. 


tbel 

averaaleaglovcvis.ntlielrc  "■     louors  lor  utwiuH.)  iy. 


bnttal 

Fast-Joint  butt,  a  husje  In  which  the  pintle  thai  boUt 
together  the  two  leave*  la  removable,  and  the  leaves  u- 
ao  Interlmked  thai  they  cannot  he  separated  without  dm 
removing  the  plntte.—  Boekaad butt  See  Aoo*.  Looae- 
Jolnt  butt,  a  nince  In  which  the  totaled  portion  b>  hali  m 
each  half  forming  a  part  of  one  of  the  leave*.  The  ptc  a 
imtnovaldy  fixed  to  one  leaf,  and  enters  a  rude  In  the  other 
leaf  thus  enaldlng  the  keavea  Ui  be  aeparatotl  eaafly  - 
Rising  butt,  a  hinge  In  whieh  the  leaf  attached  k>  UV 
door  rises  alhthtly  as  the  dour  la  opened.  This  artta  » 
effected  by  making  the  aurface  upon  which  this  leaf  am 
inclined  Insteasl  of  horianntaL  The  ulijert  ta  lo  give  lkr 
door  a  tendency  to  close  automatically.—  Scuttled  butt 
Same  aa  *eii/«e^i<«. -To  give  the  butt  to.  in  a«clra< 
with  a  light  Ity-rod,  lo  turn  the  butt  of  the  rod  toward  ik« 
hooked  nah,  thus  bending  the  rod  upon  Itself  and  kcenlm 
a  steady  tension  mi  the  tine.  To  start  or  rprrUlf  a  hut; 
(iMiui. \  to  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  by  the  ..--,« 
laboring  of  the  alUp. 

"  (but),  r.    [<  hsffS,  ».]    L  trans.  If.  Tr, 
)wn  bounds  or  limits  for. 

dean,  etc..  do  cause  all  and  singutar  raws* 
'  the  church,  to  lie  tmunded  and  butted. 

Abjt.  Parker,  In  Strype  (lot  ed.X  p. 

2.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of,  as  boards,  in  order  to 
make  square  ends  or  to  remove  faulty  portions. 
E.  II.  Knight. 
U,  intrant.  To  abut.    See  buttl,      rj..  2,  3. 
Also  spelled  but. 

TAIso  written  but,  early  mod.  E. 
„  ME.  butte,  bitte,  bit,  earlier  huitr. 
a  leathern  bottle,  a  wiiie-skin  (in  late  ME.  >,ttr. 
a  leathern  fire-bucket  1,  <  AS.  butt,  but,  a  leathern 
bottle,  =  J!D.  butte,  D.  but,  a  wooden  bucket. 
=  MM),  butte,  LG.  butte,  butt  =  MHO.  butte.H. 
butte,  biittr,  a  tub,  coop,  =  Icel.  butta,  a  smal 
tub,  a  buekctj  pail,  =  Norw.  butta,  a  tub,  bucket, 
pail,  a  brewing-vat  (cf.  fcsff,  a  keg,  a  butter- 
tub),  =  Sw.  butta,  a  pail,  =  Dan.  botte.  a  tub. 
coot.  ;  mixed  with  (2)  ME.  •butte  (not  foutui  ii. 
this  sense),  <  OF.  boute,  mod.  F.  botte  =  l*r.  Sp 
t*>ta  =  It.  botte,  a  butt,  cask;  cf.  (3)  AS.  hsoV* 
=  MLG.  bmlrne,  bmlen,  bode,  botide,  buddr,  sis- 
botleme  (by  confusion  with  bodeme  =  E.  ooffnc,  i 
=  OlKi.  butiunn,  MHO.  OiiftN,  budin,  Imten.  <>»- 
ten,  butten,  O.  butte  (mixed  with  the  above)  = 
OOan.  botide,  a  butt,  tun.  tub,  vat;  cf.  It.  Aol- 
fiart,  a  little  butt;  (4)  AS.  buterue,  bttterie.  bo- 
true,  early  ME.  buttrue  —  OS.  buterie  =  OHO. 
butirih,  puterih,  MHO.  buterieh,  butrick,  a  lea- 
thcni  liottle,  a  flask,  O.  dial,  buitmek,  ftif.'rwi. 
s  small  tub  or  barrel,  a  keg  (ML.  butteneun,  a 
taukartl);  and  <!>)  see  bottle^,  from  the  same 
ult.  source:  <  ML.  butti*.  butta,  also  *«fi«.  bum. 
a  butt,  a  cask,  MOr.  Mne,  ,*i.fr«,,  a  butt  fNGr. 
iiira,  a  tub,  a  chum.  ,Ioito<,  a  tub,  a  barrel), 
appar.  shortene<l  from  the  older  form  ifrom 
which  directly  the  third  set  of  forms  men- 
tioned), ML.  butina,  a  flask,  <  Or.  -.to?,  lut.r 
(Tarentine)  Verier;,  a  flask  covervd  with  osier 
(cf.  N(Jr.  .rrnin,  a  pan  for  salting  meat).  As 
in  other  vessel-names,  the  precise  application 
varies  in  the  different  languages.  In  the  sense 
of  a  particular  measure  nf  wine,  the  word  h 
modem;  cf.  /li/if  in  similar  senses.]  It.  A 
leathern  bottle  or  flask :  a  bucket :  in  this  sense 
only  in  Middle  English,  usually  spelled  lulorbtlt. 

That  the  Kilters  lie  re>ly  n'  bur  horses  and  Mt-i  in 
hryngc  water  .  .  .  when  i  ny  |s»rvlle  of  fuyre  ys  w'vn  the 
cite.  £noiuA  «iW<tE.  t  T.  S  I.  p 

2.  A  large  cask,  especially  one  to  contain  wine. 
—  3.  A  measure  of  wine  equal  to  126  I"nit«i 
States  (that  is,  old  wine)  gallons ;  a  pipe,  it 
no  longer  a  legal  measure  In  Great  Itrtuln.  and  the  roai 
nioti  statement  that  an  Imperial  butt  Is  lis  imperial  sal 
km*  is  incorrect:  lite  buu  la  no  imperial  gallon*.  T)i- 
lueaaure  waa  originally  used  chkrtty  for  Kfianlsli  wine,  aiwl 
the  word  waa  used  lo  translate  Spanish  hofa,  w  hirh  rvjnsW 
l'JU  ttnited  SUtca  gallons,  and  bi  disllngulsl,  that  tfv 
tlie  Spanlsli  oiua,  which  coDLaiiKd  only  IK  I  lilted  !«ui« 
galloiuv.  It*  present  value  wa*  legal  lied  by  a  statute  ..? 
Anne.    It  Is  now  .-unfounded  with  the  The  |»pr 

Madeira  is  repnted  to  <,muin  1  lo  gallon* ;  of  I'anarv.  I* 
of  Port,  lis ;  of  Marsala.  Ill  T1ieh<aandysyw.tliK>ugh' 
out  Spain,  vary  but  llttte  from  the  value*  above  gtvra  In 
Hisruigneaecountrlratwo  measure*  are  common,  nnrai  ill 
gallonatOiurto,  Ijalsin  f<»  oil),  and  another  of  no  gall  e* 
l  IJslsin,  Madeira,  I'orto  Bhv>.  Rahiat  There  I*  t«-sid.*  s 
I'ortugueae  pi|s?  of  1X2  gall. us  (Liahofi  fur  nil,  Bahial  Ir. 
luly  the  uanse  bntte  b  applied  lo  a  cask  holding  *» 
r  nited  Slate*  gallons  ■*  more  :  tail  it  waa  In  many  pla-^s 
confounded  with  the  mW.  which  held  only  lt»  to  1*  gal 
loiia.  The  French  word  botte  waa  never  Hard  a>  tlsr  nans 
of  a  wine  measure ;  neither  waa  the  Herman  butu  ,,itn,tti 
In  IS  iiniarV  tlwre  was  a  tksdfe  ot  121  I'nlted  state*  i»l 
bins:  In  (ioiha,  a  measure  of  the  same  name  wiusl  to  IIJ 
I  nlU'd  Statea  gallons,  The  hifiin  of  lUillvia  Is  only  i  i 
wil' l*''l  Sta|U'*  "l.lon*'  A  h"U  b"l,don  »«  «h»  time 
.1  iKsnheads.  A  butt  ot  aalntoM.y'a'sUt'ute  ^ijenry'  Vl* 
waa  si  gallons. 

4.  A  beehive.    [Prov.  Eng.  (Exmoor).]— 5. 
A  cart.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
butt*),  «.    See  but*. 

bnttal1  (but'al),  «.    [Short  for  abuttal.]  If. 
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buttal 


buttal3  (but'al), ». 

bittern*. 
butt-bolMbut'bolt),  n 


A  dialectal  form  of  buttor*, 
An  ODbarbed  arrow; 


I  mw  a  Utile  devil  fly  out  of  her  ere  Ilk*  a  6«if-»nft, 
vhlch  stick*  at  this  hour  up  to  the  feather 


butt-chain  fbut'ehin),  w 

ched  at  ono  end  to  the  leather  t 


Wltcl] 
In  ham 


to  nf  heart, 
f  Edmonton,  II.  1. 


a  short 


and  at  tho  other  to  the  swingle-tree.  £.  B. 
Knight. 

butte  (but),  ».  [F.,  a  rising  ground,  a  mound, 
oriff.  a  btitt  to  shoot  at:  nee  Stiff4.]  A  conspicu- 
ous hill  or  mountain,  especially  one  that  at- 
tracts attention  by  its  isolation,  or  serve*  as  a 
landmark:  a  name  applied  in  the  regions  about 
the  upper  Missouri  and  west  to  the  Pacific. 
,  the  "Three  Butted"  were  a  conspicuous  landmark 
tola  to  Oregon  One  of  Uw  highest  anil  grandest 
>  hi  the  t'lillrJ  Stale.,  Mount  ghosts,  >a  in  tbe 
early  ilay*  of  California!!  emigration  known  to  the  Ameri- 
cans aluioat  exclusively  Shasta  Bmtr.  otlier  pnnut- 
nent  lutty  peaks  In  fallforula  are  dill  called  fruttn,  ax 
Dowiilevllle  Built;  klarysviUc  Bullet,  etc.  Tlii»  use  of 
Uw  word  bill-,  now  gradually  disappearing  from  tbe 
rectal!  In  question.  It  a  relic  of  French  occupancy  of 
the  Northwest,  and  of  the  auhseuuent  wld*  dlstrilwtloo 
through  that  region  of  tbe  Uudson's  Bay  Company's  em- 
ployees, notl  .-f  whom  were  of  French  extraction.  The 
word  was  picked  up  by  overland  eiukgrauta  and  curried  to 
the  lurtlKwt  Wet;  and  leVia*  beeu  much  linlui  place- 
name,  alone  or  In  combination, 
buttent,  n.  Au  obsolete  spelling  of  button. 
butt-end  (but'end),  n.  The  thicker,  larger,  or 
blunt  end  of  anything:  as,  the  Asff-ewj  of  a 
musket  or  a  piece  of  timber:  same  as  fcuff'J, 
1  («).  Also  spelled  but-end. 
buttar1  (but'ur),  h.  [<  ME.  butter,  buttere,  bu- 
•  tere,  <  AS.  butere  (in  comp.  fta-frr-,  buffer-)  = 
OFrie*.  hutera,  botertt  =  I),  ftofcr  =  LG.  bolter  = 
OHO.  butnl,  butere,  MHO.  ftwier,  Q.  oaffcr  = 
F.  fccurre  =  It.  burro,  butiro,  <  L.  butyrvm,  < 
Gr.  fiwnfxn;  butter,  appar.  <  ,**f,  cow,  +  ny*>r, 
cheese,  but  pcrhapt 
eign  word.]    1.  Tht 


perhaps  an  accom.  of  some  for- 
1.  The  fatty  portion  of  milk.  At 
ic.  It  contains  so  to  (is  per  cent  ot  f at*,  with 
ta  tkf  water  soil  salt,  and  minute  quantities 
trd.  It  U  used  as  a  fimd  or  relish  by  nttwt 
made  directly  frocn  the  milk,  or  from  the 
.ly  separated  from  the  milk,  of  cows,  goats, 
vsli.  Agitation  or  churning  separate*  too 
nilk  or  cream  and  makes  tbcm  cohere  In 
i re  then  worked  together,  freed  as  far  as 
iMittermllk,  and  usually  mixed  with  salt, 
s  the  hatter  nod  develops  Its  flavor. 

2.  In  oM  ckem.,  •  term  applied  to  certain  an- 
letallic  chlorids  of  buttery  consis- 
fusibility — Buttar-aud  tallow  tree,  a 
HU  trvw  ol  sierra  Leone,  /Vntadeeum  trutymcct. 
ao  called  from  1U  abundant  yellow,  greasy  sap,  which  the 
natives  mil  with  their  food. — Buttsr  of  antimony,  a 
name  given  to  antimony  trichlorld,  made  by  distilling  a 
'  i  sublli 


pr*|ured  for  i 
varying  ainoii 
of  sugar  and  < 
peoples,  and  I 
cream  prolne, 
and  other  >ul 
fata  from  tho 
lump*.  whti:h 

r 


wbl 


i  pre 


mlimreof  comwlre  ■ubllmsteaod  anttmony,  and  former 
ly  mod  in  medicine  aa  a  caustic  —  Butter  of  bismuth, 
but;er  of  tin.  butter  of  sine,  sublimated  chlorids  of 
those  metsi<  Butter  of  wax,  tbe  oleaginous  part  of 
wax.  obtained  by  distillation,  having  a  buttery  consistence. 
-Macaja  batter,  s,-,- (  ..-  ..  Midshipmen'!  butter. 
«ee  aiwado.— Hattnsg- butter.  See  nufwiey. -Paraffin - 
butter,  a  crudo  paralBu  wliich  U  used  lor  making  can- 
dles. -  ftock-butt«T,  I'ecollarndneral  composed  of  alum 
onmnlncd  with  Iron,  of  tlie  cimslslenee  and  appearance  of 
sort  butter,  occurring  as  a  pasty  exudation  from  aluminif- 
emus  rocks  at  Hurlot  Alnro  Works,  1-aislcy,  Scotland,  and 
In  several  places  on  11m  routinent  uf  Europe..  Run  bat- 
tSX,  cuultl^l  batter ;  butter  melted  sod  |~.tted  for  cull- 
nary  use.  Tlw  na/ne  of  tffcw  (which  tee)  It  given  to  a  kind 
of  run  butter  made  in  India.  -  Vegetable  butters,  * 
name  given  to  certain  concrete  lived  vegetable  oils  which 
are  solid  si  common  tem|ientaret :  so  called  from  their 
nacmblauee  to  Iwtler  produced  from  tbe  ndlk  of  animals. 

«  Important  of  them.  Cacao- 
.  U  obtained  from  the  seels  of 
i  iTn<u«niwio  Cacao)  of  tropical  America:  it  la 
rish.whila  solid,  havlug  a  faint  agreeable  odor,  a 
xxdate-like  taste,  and  a  neutral  reaction"  (f.  s. 
lory,  p.  10ISV  Canara  tnitlrr  U  oMaiiml  from 
of  l  uf'"Vt  Indiea:  it  Is  a  resin  rather  than  an 
_ .  I  Is  used  as  a  vanilslL  /Wir-t  buffer  la  from  the 
seeds  of  tile  East  Indian  Hnttvl  Anfyruera.'  A'urum  Inittrr, 
from  tlw  seeds  of  >S*ori<ti*  InJint:  Mnkvuh  hnllrr.  frum 
Batiui  tnt\Mut.  Shea  IntUer.  alto  calle.1  natnm  or  Bam- 
Irak  bvttrr.  Is  frorn  the  kernels  of  Hie  shea  trce,  Ruttm* 
rptrmun  /'urihi,  of  western  Africa:  It 
but  U  of  a  deeper-red  color.  rU 
butter1  (but'er),  r.  [<  I 
1.  To  smear  with  butter. 


Tonly  in  ME.  form  Wfier,  <  bit, 
IfS),  +  -cri.J   One  who  has  charge 
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It  la  a  ta»  simile  In  on*  of  Mr.  fongreve  'a  prologiK-  which 
comparea  a  writer  to  a  buttmrvi  gamester  that  stakes  all 
his  winning  upon  one  east ;  so  that  If  be  lose*  tbe  last 
throw  lie  is  sure  to  lie  undone.        Atuiunm,  Freeholder. 

butter2  (but'erj,  n.  (<  6«-fM  +  -cri.]  Ono  who 
or  that  which  butts :  au  animal  that  butts. 

butters  (but'er),-.  [<  JwffS,  r.  f..  2,  +  -«•!.]  A 
machine  for  sawing  off  the  ends  of  boards,  to 
square  them  and  remove  faulty  parts. 

butter1*, «.  An  obsolete  form  of  bittern^.  Com- 
pare butterbtimp. 

butters, 

friffc  (see  6»i<f; 

of  a  butt  or  flre^bueket."  Hee  butfl,  n.,  1. 

butter-ale  (but'er-*l),  n.  Same  as  buttered  ale 
(which  see,  under  f)gff*rl,  v.  t.). 

butter -and-egga  (but'er-and-egx'),  ».  1.  The 
popular  name  in  the  British  Islands  of  tbe 
double-flowered  variety  of  .VarotssK*  aurantiM 
and  of  othor  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  the  loud-flax  or  ramsted, 
Linaria  tvlijaru:  from  the  color  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  two  shades  of  yellow. —  S.  The 
act  of  sliding  on  one  foot,  and  striking  the  slide 
with  tbe  heel  and  toe  of  the  other  foot  at  abort 
intervals.  [Eng.  schoolboy  slang.] 
I  can  do  ounVr-*iuf-«o<r>  all  down  tbe  slide. 

ilaemltitm'i  Mag. 

butterball  (bnt'er-bal),  i».    Same  as  bufflci,  2. 

butter-bean  (but'er-ben),  n.  A  variety  of 
Phaseolus  lunatn*  cultivated  for  the  table  in 
the  United  States.    See  twdiil,  2. 

butter-bird  (but'er-berd),  «.  The  name  given 
to  tho  rice-bunting,  Dotiehonifz  oryiicortut,  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  in  great  request  for  the 
table.    See  cut  under  bobolink. 

butter-boat  (but'er-bot),  it.  A  vessel  for  tbe 
table  in  which  melted  butter,  intended  to  be 
nsed  as  a  sauce.ls  served ;  a  sauce-boat. 

butter -box  (but'er-boks),  «.  I.  A  box  or  ves- 
sel for  butter. — 2f.  A  Dutchuiau.    (Slang. ] 

butterbump  (but'er-bump),  n.  [Also  fcsffw- 
mnmji  (aurl  cf.  buttermUHK),  (  butter,  dial, 
form  of  bitter3,  bittern!,  q.  v.,  +  bump*, 
var.  mump.  Cf.  equlv.  bogbumpcr.]  A 
name  of  tbe  European  bittern,  Ifotaurus 
»tettari».    Tennyson.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

butter-bur,  butter -burr  (but'er-ber),  s. 
A  name  or  tbe  sweet  coltsfoot,  1'etatitet 
rutgarit.    Also  called  butter-dock. 

butter-colar  (but'er-kul'or),  a,  1.  The 
color  of  butter;  golden  yellow. — 3.  A  sub- 
stance containing  a  large  amount  of  color- 
ing matter  which  is  mixed  with  butter, 
oleotnargarin,  buttcrin,  or  suiue,  to  give 
it  a  rich  yellow  color;  a  preparation  of 
madder  or  of  arnotto  thus  used. 

buttercup  (but'er-kup),  n.  A  name  given 
to  most  of  tho  common  Bpeciesof  ltanuuctt- 


butterfly-nose 


can  coast,  but  not  much  osteemod  tor  food.  rMsssftrti*- 
setts  and  New  York.  ]  <»)  A  carangoid  nth.  *fcw  fiifin- 
ntt,  otherwise  culled  hwnpbafk  6ufter-»»o.  |Woc«U  Holl, 
Massachuaotts. |  (c)  A  Ash  of  tbe  family  habriittr,  CWi'iio- 
tttis  ynUiu.  It  lias  an  oblong  tiodv  with  small  soiooth 
scales,  a  naked  head,  and  17  ihirsal  splives  and  17  ray*. 
Tbe  flesh  is  exceedingly  short  in  the  grain,  and  well 
savored,  without  living  rich.  It  Inhaliit*  the  krlp-beila 
around  New  Zealand.  (d>  A  bivalve  ntollusk  of  the  fam- 
ily IVivriifir,  TdjTt  d/cNsstsra;  the  pnrr.  |Ui*ol.  Kng. 
(llainnslilreXl  (<)  A  bivalve  molliuk  of  the  tamlly  Jfyi. 
d  if,  it  pa  n  mnarut ;  the  soft  clam. 
2.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Jfuraitoufc*,  especially 
M.gunnetlxu.  [Eng.] — 3.  A  serranoid  fish,  A'n- 
wcaccnfrvji  punctatus.  Also  called  nigger-fiah. 
[West  Ind.] 

b  Qtterfllp  (bnt'er-flip), «.  Tlie  avneet.  Reeurvi- 
rastra  aeotv.Ua.   Montagu.   [I^ocal,  British.] 

buttor-flower  (but'er-flou'er),  n.  Same  as  but- 
tercup. 

Let  weeds  Instead  of  hurferofmc'r*  appear. 
And  meads.  Instead  fif  dais/es,  herahVk  liear. 

Gay,  Sbep.  Week.  Friday.  I.  Sk. 

butt-erlly  (but'er-fli),  s.;  pi.  buUerflien  (-flix). 
[<  ME.  buttnrftye,  bottrflye,  etc.,  <  AS.  buttor- 
fltxigc,  buterjtege  (=  \LD.  boterrlicge,  I),  oofcr- 
rliea  —  (1.  butterftiege),  a  butterfly,  a  large  white 
moth,  <  butere,  butter,  +  fte&je,  a  fly.  Cf.  MD. 
bolerroghel,  a  butterfly,  =  0.  butierrogel,  a  large 
white  moth  (MD.  roghet,  D.  rogtl  =  0.  rogel  =  B. 
flurli ).  Tbe  reason  for  the  name  is  uncertain ; 
It  was  probably  at  first  applied  to  the  yellow 
species.  Grimm  says  it  has  its  name,  as  well  tut 
an  old  German  name  miMentlieb  (late  MUG. 
ruolkeniUep),  'milk-thief,'  from  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple formerly  believed  that  the  butterfly,  or  elves 
or  witches  in  its  shape,  Btole  milk  and  butter; 
but  the  legend  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  name. 
Another  explanation,  based  on  another  name  of 
the  butteruv,  MD.  botertckijte,  -nehicte,  -acArfs, 
refers  it  to  the  color  of  the  excrement  (wAyfc).] 
1.  The  common  English  name  of  an v  diurnal 
lepldopteroiis  insect ;  especially,  one  of  the  rho- 
palocerous  Ispitloptera,  corresponding  to  the 


eufler,  ,rr  oil  of 


i  palm-oil. 

but  U  of  a  deeper-red  color.  !**»  Btuuia,  eacan  thta. 

butter*,  n.]   t  trant. 


In*  with  bright-yellow  cup-shaped  flowers 
and  divided  leaves,  such  aa  It.  acris  and  if. 
bulbotxa.  Also  called  butter-flover  and  crowfoot. 
butter-daisy  I  but'er-da'xi),  n.  The  white  ox- 
eye.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

butter-dock  (but'er-dolt),  ».  A  name  given  to 
the  bitter  dock,  Ausicx  obtun/olius,  and  tbe 
sweet  coltsfoot,  Pctamte*  eulgaru,  because  their 
large  leaves  are  used  for  wrappiug  butter. 

butter-fingered  (but'er-fing'gerd).  a.  Having 
slippery  or  weak  lingers;  clumsy  In  the  use  or 
the  hands.  [Slang.] 

butter-flnger8  (but'er-flng'gerzj,  n.  One  who 
lets  drop  anything  he  ought  to  hold;  a  butter- 
fingered  person ;  gpeciflcallv,  in  bate-ball  and 
cricket,  ono  who  "muffs"  a  "tall.  [Slang.] 

When,  on  tbe  executioner  lifting  the  head  of  tlie  seventh 
traitor,  as  the  preceding  tlx  luwi  been  lifted  to  tbe  |Miblic 
gaxe.  be  hap|K-ncit  to  let  It  fail,  cries  of  "Ah,  clumsy  T" 
"llailoo.toffer./Sflrrs.'-wefe  heard  from  varloui  .mar- 
ters  of  tlie  assemlily.  //«*,  Gilbert  G  uniey,  1 1,  i. 

butter -flab  (but'^r-flsh),  ».  1.  A  name  given 
to  various  fishes  and  other  marine  animals  hav- 
ing a  smooth  and  unctuous  surface  like  butter. 
(a>The  fish  SlrvmaUut  <or  J'oronut  m  j)  triarauikus.   It  bus 


Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pur* 
fasffer-d  hU  hay.  SA«*.  Uar,  II.  4. 

9.  To  flatter  grossly:  as,  he  buttered  him  to  his 
heart's  content.  [Collnq.]-Butt«r«dals,abeeT 
brewed  wiUiout  hops  or  other  hitler  ingredient,  and 
tUvnn.il  wiUi  sugar.  Iwtter,  and  tpiee.  To  know  ou 
wblch  «ld*  oae'»  brcarl  Is  buttered,  to  know  »heru 
ones  advantage  lies;  bo  able  to  take  care  of  oue't  sell. 
(Colloq.l 

I  know  what's  what,  I  hwir  »n  lesVcA  siife 

Jfy  tirend  it  ttvtWtt.        font,  Liuly't  Trial,  II.  1. 

H,  intrant.  In  gambling  slang,  to  stake  the 
previous  winnings,  with  addition,  at  every 
throw  or  every  i 
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an  ova]  form,  rounded  In  trout,  with  pores  on  tbe  back  ib 
a  single  row  above  tbe  lateral  line,  and  Ibe  dorsal  and  anal 
flns  not  elevated.  It  Is  abundant  along  tbe  eastern  Amerl 


Cos  tweed  Biflverfly  l  P*f*M  fttctriKm attic,  osnwal  tit*. 


jld  Liunean  genus  I'apilio,  called  distinctively 
fAe  liuttrrjttcj).  Sec  lMurna.Uhoiialoirra,  l*cpi- 
nd  I'apilio.— H.  Figuratively,  a  per- 
whose  attention  is  given  up  to  a  variety 
of  trifles  of  any  kind ;  one  incapable  of  steady 
application;  a  showily  dressed,  vain,  and  giddy 
person. — 3.  A  kind  of  flat  uiatle-up  neck-tie. — 
4t.  An  herb  otherwise  culled  ragtcort.  Kersey, 
1708 — Butterfly  head -ureas.  See  httid<irrf.— TJop- 
per  butterflies,  the  English  name  of  the-  aniall  copper- 
eolured  tuecliw  of  tlte  family  Lyanider,  and  tatHelally 
of  the  genus  f>ycom*».—  Goatwecd  butterfly.  (  te  pop- 
ular name  of  Paphia  piw*riutn.  a  rare  and  lou-teellng 
butterfly,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  tlie  goatweeUt  of 
the  genus  Crufun.  The  Insect  is  s|niially  inumllng 
frum  the  dissimilarity  of  the  sexes,  or  sexual  diniorptilun, 
and  from  tbe  curious  habit  of  ttie  lana.  which  live*  In  a 
CU1>  liuvle  of  the  folded  leaf.  The  larva  Is  clear  green  hi 
color,  with  jiale-wblte  graiiulatlonB  mid  InterMienHil dark 
Indentations.  The  chrysalis  lit  light  grim.  IkiikUiI  with 
dark  gray.  Hie  male  Uilterfly  Is  deep  coppcry-ivd.  iimtk- 
ed  with  dork  purplish  brown,  while  the  Music  Is  much 
llghtrrcihired,  though  also  marked  with  dark-hrown.— 
Bea-butterfly,  a  niullusk  of  the  subcloiw  rirrvyudti :  to 
called  from  lis  extended  lateral  foot-lobes,  whkb  simu- 
late wings. 

butterfly-cock  (but'er-fli-kok),  n.  Same  as 
butterflf-mlir. 

buttcrfly-flsh  :  but'f-r-fll-flsh),  n.  1.  An  English 

uumc  of  the  eyed  bli-nny,  hlennius  oollans. — 
2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Aoiset'ffVr,  tlutttrochurma 
mrlampti,-,  with  large  black  ventral  fins,  inhab- 
iting I  tic  sen  ubont  Australia  and  New  Zenland. 
It  attains  a  length  of  more  than  3  feet,  but  is 
rare. 

butterfly-gurnard  (but'er-fli-ger'nlird),  n.  A 
fish  of  tlie  family  Triglidir,  tbe  l^jminlrigla  ta- 
nr.txa  of  the  Tasinanian  and  Australian  seas, 
butterfly-nose  (buffr-fll-noz),  *».    A  spotted 
as  of  some  dogs. 
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Butlcr«r-,.0*e. 
It  has  a  ciuikl- 


butterfly-orchis 

butterfly-orchis  (but'er-fll-or'kis),  n.  A  Brit- 
ish  orchid.  Habcnaria  bifolia.  wowing  in  wood* 
and  open  heaths.  The  great  buttcrfty-vrthi*  is 
//.  chlorantka. 

butterfly-plant  (but'er-fli-plaut),  >i.  1 .  A  Went 
Indian  orcliideous  plant,  OnrUlium  l'a)»Uo.  See 
ttucidium. —  2.  Aspeeiva  of  tho  East  Indian  I'h<i- 

tttltOp*U. 

butterfly-ray  (but'er-tti-ris).  ».    A  selachian 

of  tho  rami  ly  Trgponula,  I'teroplatca  maelura. 
It  is  a  kind  of  sting-ray  with  very  broad  pec- 
torals. 

butterfly-shaped  (but'or-ni-shapt), «.  In  bot., 

shapedlike  a  butterfly ;  papilionaceous, 
butterfly-shell  (but'*r-rii-«hel>,  n.   A  shell  of 

the  genus  I  "Ink!. 
butterfly- valve  (but'er-ni-valv),  >i.    A  kind  of 

double  clack-valve  used  in  pumpfi.  It , <»uiltta  ••» 

*.  iill.ill)  ..f  two  •ciiilclrclllar  eUp|icr». 

clack*,  of  win**  Ilium-.!     a  rn«4  rlii 

cunt  III  tllslplllllp  Imckrl,  Slid  U  .Wined 

Imiii  lu  n-wciu  Manor  I"  ll-  »lni!»  .if 
a  butterfly  alien  <h]u-t>.  a*  repress  m.  .1 
In  section  in  the  oiiiicird  cut  li  t. .  in 
ployed  111  ttir  llfl-hllckcta  .rf  Urv-  Wl|. 

ti  r-puiM|i«,  and  t..r  the  air-|>um|i  l-n.-k- 
«.t»..tr.>ii.l.  n»li«  steam  cn*lnc*v  Also 

Csll-d  /mtfrClfy. Sec  All  lWff 

butterfly- weed     ( but '  cr  -  tli- 

wed).  a.  1.  A  name  of  the 
North  American  plant  Atric- 
hias tubrnma ;  the  pleurisy-root 
eralile  rejMitalli.ii  •*  mi  article  <*f  tin-  materia  mcdica.  It 
la  mi  «'«|af-l<itMit,  *  inll'l  .  stimuli-,  and  n  dlaphc.n-tic  and 
It  ,-uipl.iycd  In  helpb-nt  pulmonary  alJccthma,  rhcuma 
ton.  ami  dysentery. 

2.  The  butterflv-pea,  Ctitoria  Mariana. 

butterin.  butterine  (butVr-iu),  ».  [<  butted 
+  -in",  i»i<--.)  An  artificial  butter  made  by 
churning  oleomargarln,  a  produet  of  animal 
fat,  with  milk  and  water,  or  by  churning  milk 
with  Mime  sweet  butter  and  tin-  yolk*  of  egg*, 
the  whole  of  the  content*  of  the  churn  by  the 
latter  method  being  converted  Into  buttenu. 

buttertSt,  •>.    See  bHltrrM.  X 

butter-knife  (lnit'or-nif),  n.  A  blunt  and 
generally  ornamented  knife  used  for  cutting 
butter  at-  table. 

butterman  (bul'tr-man),  n.;  pi.  buttrrmrn 
I -men).    A  man  who  sells  butter. 

buttermilk  (but'er-milk),  a.  [=  bolrrmrlk 
=  MHO.  butrrmtlrh.  0.  bmicrmilch.]  The  liquid 
that  remain*  after  the  butter  i»  separated  from 
milk.  It  ha*  a  pleaaatit  acidulous  taste.  Also 
called  ckurn-milk. 

•it  a  uiiall  Jiu  i't  thick  buttermilk,  not  re- 
,  Mil  v.-rv  tvfi,-»hlnif 

H,  7ny("i-.  Laud*  of  the  Saracen.  |i.  M. 

butter-moldibut'er-molii),  h.  Arnold  in  which 

pals  of  butter  are  shaped  and  stamped. 
buttermunk(l>ut'cr-muugkl,  n.    [A  variant  of 

buttrrlium)-]  A  local  New  England  name  of 
the  night-heron.  Xgctiartira  yrista  ua-ria. 
butternut  (but'er-'nnt),  n.  1.  The  fruit  of 
Jmjlaiv  rincrca,  an  American  tree,  so  called 
from  the  oil  it  contains;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
Ttie  In-"  l«-«r»  ii  n-— iiililmi.  >•  In  II*  itrlirral  *|i[H'aniiKv  to 
tin  Mark  walnut  (.'.  r.,1).  I.Mt  Ihi  fruit  l»  lulw.  IHiitiltrl. 
alnl  i  l-.  imi  tin-  nut  lurhiw.il  an.t  nlinr|it>  Jaiticisl,  llinl  tin- 
w  i>nl  .j .ft  i>ut  i-l.ik-Kraittcil  iiikI  lltlit  i:i  i|.irtil,  tn mini;  j.  I 
|..w  after  i  ii»«.urv.  Tin-  w..hI  uk.-.  a  flni-  |..ll»h,  mi.l  ii 
luruvH  H..-.I  in  Inti  rl.ir  tlntii-i  ami  In  lalilint-wiirk.  Ttic 
luu.  r  lairk  (uriil.t,.-.  a  l.n.wii  .li.-.an.l  1.  uiol  aa  a  mIM 
.  atlmrlK  .     ,\lv,  i-ttll,  .t  !rA.//  i.,./„„I. 

2.  The  nut  of  I  Wryoeur  HHtiferum,  a  lofty  tira- 
IXT-tree  of  Guiana,  natural  order  Trrmilia-mn- 
r»'rt*.    1  In-  nnta  Inn-  a  pti -avuant  t«»ti-,  aii.l  art'  cipiirint  to 

»..llir  i-xtent-  Thr)  KTv  llliw.  ktl-iwil  BJ*  mriirtW-  1»r  *-ulr.|r- 
rmrn \it.. 

3.  A  name  applied  during  the  civil  war  ill  the 
United  States  to  < 'onfeiterate  soldiers,  in  allu- 
moii  to  the  coarse  brown  homespun  cloth,  dyed 
with  butternut,  often  worn  by  them. 

butter-pat  (but'er-pat  >.  w.    A  small  piece  of 

butter  formed   into   a  genemlly  oriiainetitnl 

Hha|M-  for  the  table, 
butter-pot  (but't  r-pot).  n.    In  the  scvt  ukeiilh 

retiturv,  a  cylindrical  vesnel  of  coame  pritt«-ry 

kds/-cil  with  piilverizeil  lead  oreduite.l  upon  the 

w:in-  beforv  it  wu*  fired  Miirriinl, 
butter-print  ( but 'i-r- print),  m.     A  mold  for 

siuiii|iiiii{  butter  into  blocks,  prints,  or  pats. 

AUo  called  hiitlcr-stnm/i. 
butter-SCOtcb  ibut'er-*koeh),  n.    A  kind  of 

oieaiaiioiis  taffy. 
butter-Shag  ibut'tr-sliaifi.  n.    A  slice  of  bread 

ami  butter.    (Local,  Knk-.  ffumlM-rlaml).] 
butter-Stamp  ibut'er-stamp).  ».    Same  as  Iwt- 

f.  r-/iri«if. 

butter-tongS  (bul'er-foiiL'r-').  />'.  A  kind  of 
tonfs  with  tint  blades  for  sliciu»{  anil  lifting 


markaWy  il<  an. 
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butter-tooth  (but'er-tflth),  ».  [<  6«fr>rt  + 
with  some  vaffiie  allusion  to 
]    A  broad  front  tx>otb. 

I'll  hail  an  vyv 
Punt  nut  cr»  thlt  tlmr,  nr  my  two  enHnr-rwrt 
Thnut  ilnwii  my  throat, 

MirtMrivn,  JfiuasWr,  aixd  Rntiitit,  OM  Ijiw-,  III.  S. 
butter -tree  (  but'er-tre),  «.  A  species  of  Bos- 
nia, found  in  Africa,  which  yields  a  substance 
like  butter;  the  ahea-tree.  See  "A«j.  The  name 
In  aim  irlu  n  !■■  varl-.ua  utlnr  trtna  (ruiu  UwwisJauf  which 
Ml't  elk  arr  uhtallml.    Her  tmtltrl . 

butter-trier  (but'er-tri'tr),  a.   A  long  hollow 
band-tool  used  in  sampling  butter, 
butter-tub  (bnt'er-tub),  a."  Atubusedforcou- 
tainiiiK  butter  in  quantity, 
butterweed  (but'er-wed),  «.    A'common  name 
of  the  horsewetsl,  Erigrrtm  Camuttnsc,  and  of 
the  ScHrcin  h'balus. 
butter -Wetghtt  (but'er-wat),  n.  More  than  full 
weight ;  a  larger  or  more  liberal  allowance  than 
ia  usual  or  is  stipulated  for:  in  allusion  to  a 
custom,  now  obsolete,  of  allowing  and  exact- 
ing 17  or  18  ounces,  or  even  more,  to  the  pound 
of  butter.    In  Scotland  either  tron  weight  or  a 
still  heavier  pound  was  used  for  butter. 
Thi-y  ti-a»h  y.m  hnw  to        a  hair. 

tlliu  iiiul  Jove  an  •-■iual  aharc; 

Vet  why  annulii  we  la-  lae'il  .1.  .trait  ? 

I  ll  Bl»«  myM  b«ltrt.*n,kt. 

Sxri/i,  Kliapaoily  on  Piartry, 
butterwife  (but'er-wif),  n.    A  butterwomau. 
Jobmatn. 

butterwomau  (but 'er-wUm'au),  a. ;  pi.  ftM/f«r- 

H'omiH  (-wim'en).    A  »o- 
mau  who  sells  butter. 

I  see  k-tbvi*  leanieil  men  rati 
uij  trolii  like  buttrr-ttHimrn. 
/Jurl.-.i.  Aliat.  of  Mel.,  p.  613. 

butter-worker    (but '  er- 

weKker  I,  n.  An  apparatus 

or  tool  for  freeing  butter 

from  buttermilk, 
butterwort  (but'er-wcrt), 

a.   [<  ftuffc-ri  +  u-orft.]  A 

name  common  to  the  *pe- 

cies  of  J'iHffuicula.  The  Imt- 

terw.irta  bti>w  on  wet  cnaiinl, 

are  apparrntly   aU-nilesa.  anil 

have   Mi-iwy   »i>um'il  Ilnwi-rt. 

The  natue  la  ilue  to  the  irrraay 

l<«>kinit  vlaehi  aurtacr  of  the 

lean*,  which  ore  coier.il  with 

•oil,  pt-Uucid  itlanJulw  hain, 

aecntuis  11  uliilini>ua  Uijiaor  that 

catcher  hlnall  laavrta.  Ttleeoicea 

i>f  (he  le«f  rolloveroii  Ui«  Itiae.  t 

an.l  retain  It,  ami  Uk-  Inar-  U  thiu 

caiiiiht  are  Bnii|n«e<l  to  serve  *t  f<»»l  for  the  plant    In  the 

north  "f  Swe.Uti  the  leaves  are  eniplioeil  to  curille  milk 

buttery1  (but  'er-i),<i.  [<  buttrrl  +  -yl.]  1. 
Having  the  qualities  (esivecially  the  consis- 
tence) or  appearance  of  butter. 

SlnkllUf  her  l.llee  lllto  a  ileeper  key.  *hf  linive  the  fivl- 

lowlnit  hue*,  alnwly  anit  nin  ly,  thrntiuh  and  UirDiurti  hii 
F»oor.  nnrvautlniE,  t,uttrrtf  heart  C.  /imite,  Art. 

2.  Apt  to  let  fall  anything  oue  ought  to  hold, 
a*  a  ball  in  I  he  game  of  cricket ;  butter-ringorcd. 
buttery'-'  (but ' i-r-i).  n. ;  pi.  butlerirx  (-in.)  [< 
ME.  botcry,  Imtry,  a  buttery,  a  corruption  (due 
to  association  with  b«trrc',  bultrr,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  besides  liquors,  butter  and  other  pro- 
visions were  kept  in  the  same  place)  of  Imtc- 
Icrt/r  (moil.  E.  restored  6iil7crj),  <  OIl.  bouUil- 
bru,  a  place  to  keep  bottles  or  liquors  (ML. 
butiriibtria,  tho  office  of  a  wine-taster),  <  tutu- 
Irillr,  Imutillr,  a  bottle:  sen  fmnVr  am)  bctlllr'i.] 

1.  An  apartment  in  u  house  in  which  wines, 
liquor*,  and  provisions  ere  kept ;  a  pantry. 

Take  then,  t. ,  the  '.Mffo-rjr, 

And  itlvc  Uieiu  friendly  welcome. 

.v/.„i  ,  r  ,,f  the.*.,  Ind  ,  I. 
ilake  him  dririk.  wench  ; 
And  If  there  he  any  c-.M  meat  ir.  the  *>vlltrjt, 
iIItc  him  hhui  broken  brvail  and  that,  alfcl  rid  him. 

Ihau.  and  fl ..Captain.  I.  1 

2.  In  colleges,  formerly,  a  room  where  liquors, 
fruits,  and  refreshment*  were  kept  for  sale  to 
the  student*. 

In  Ktmli-h  iiiiiei  Miles  tlic  tm\>'T.i  waa  ill  former  daya 
tl>e  scene  of  the  Infliction  .if  e..t|H.nil  iitiniKliinent 

II.  It.  WnW.C  ilkve  Wnr.li. 
buttery-bar  (but'cr-i-bUr).  n.    A  ledge  on  thp 
top  of  a  butten-hatch  on  which  to  rest  tan- 
kards. 

iirliu  y.ur  hand  to  thvfcurtvrv-tai-  ami  let  It  drink- 

,S7..|*..  T  N  .  i.  X 

bnttery-bOOk  lbut'er-i-buk),  ii.  An  accouut- 
liook  kept  ut  the  buttery  of  a  college. 

'Ibis  |K  T^.ri  w  m  mi  i\n-i-r..nf  t.-  the  Untler  to  pot  oti 
that  l>,  i  ntvrl  l-:iltlci  in  III-  i.-i/V>-|;  l..il. 

II  ../,  fasti  Ox.ii,  ,  il 
I!  in,  rude  mice  with  cnv|..ui.  rate 
The  !•!.(;•  T».k>Ai  ilouur.      I'hr  StuJt,M,  I.  .Mv 


!  I'rm 
Bctaititr 


inifjru. 


button 

buttery-hatch  (but'6r-l-haeh),  n.  A  hatch  or 
half -door  giving  entrance  to  a  butter}*. 

I  know  Jou  were  one  could  keep 
The  buttery-hatch  atUJ  tucked  and  aa>e  the  rhipp4n|-i 
B-  ^ciiji.s.  Alchemist.  I  1 
butt-hinge  (but'hinj),  n.    Same  as  bmtl-.  •». 
butthorn  (but'thfirn),  a.    (Uncertain;  api-ar. 
<  but'  (or  else  fcuff"-)  +  thorn,  prob.  in  ref.  in 
the  spiny  surface  of  the  startish.]    A  kind  nf 
starfish,  Aitrn/KeUm  auranliacus.    See  starM. 
butt-howel  (but'hou'cl),  n.    A  kind  of  hoael 
or  ad«  used  by  coopers, 
butting  (but'ing),  it.  LVerbal  n.  of  fca.fl,  r..  (.  r 
abut.]    An  abutting  or  abuttal. 
Without  Jwii/.V)!  or  t-oswdlnii".  en  any  aide. 

Hp .  tictrrvi^.  Worka.  1  11 

buttlng-joint(l>ut'ing-joint),  a.  A  joint  forme.) 
by  two  pieces  of  timber  or  metal  united  eti.l- 
wiso  so  that  they  come  exactly  against  each 
other  with  a  true  joint ;  an  abutting  joint,  ti, 
1r.mw-.1rk  the  juirta  arc  welded,  and  the  term  o  uae,!  n. 
e,.iitradl>tliH-t(<-n  to  («;-^.i»r.    Al»i  called  A««  ►..»( 

buttang-niachine  (but'ing-ma-shen  • ).  ».  A 
machine  for  dressing  and  finishing  the  ends  of 
board*  or  small  timbers  bv  means  of  cutters 
attached  to  a  revolving  disk. 

bntting-rlng  (but'ing-riiig),  a.  A  collar  ou  the 
axleof  n  wheel,  inside  the  wheel,  which  it  pre 
vents  fromraovingfurtheVinwanlalongthcaxU 

butting-saw  (but'ing-**),  n.  A  crowe-cut  »* 
useil  to  prepare  logs  for  the  saw-mill  hi  cut- 
ting off  the  rough  ends. 

butt-joint  (but'joint),  a.  Same  aa  nmhe.-- 
joint. 

buttle1  (but'l),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  bolttr*. 

buttle-  (but'l),  r.  i. :  pret.  and  pp.  buttled.  \<yt. m 
buttling.     [<  butler,  as  butch  <  oiifrjkrr.  Imrcrlt  i' 
buri/lar,  wihtlri  )>e<tillrr,  etc.]  To  act  as  butler. 
[Pro v.  Kng-l 

bntt-leather  (bnt'lertt'er).  ».  Tl>e  thicks- 
leather,  used  chiefly  for  I  he  sole*  of  boot*  »n-l 

buttock  (but'pk),  n.  [<  ME.  butlol,  d«(U 
appar.  <  &Mf/2. 11..  1  (r),  +  dim.  -vcl;]  1.  Kith,  r 
of  the  two  protuberances  which  form  the  run.:, 
in  men  and  animals;  in  the  plural,  the  rum]', 
the  gluteal  region  of  the  bod  v.  more  pro!- 
than  in  any  other  animal:  the 


Like  a  lasrher'i  chair,  Umt  Ata  all  (oiHocfa. 

S»a«_.  All's  Well,  il  ' 

2.  The  upper  aftermost  portion  of  the  .-oti- 
tinuation  of  the  contour  of  a  ship's  bottom 
Thrarlr,  Naval  Arch.— 3.  In  rwi/-mii.i»u.  the 
portion  of  a  face  of  coal  reaily  to  be  next  taken 
down.  [hng. ] — 4.  A  piece  of  armor  for  th-» 
rump  of  a  horse.  See  miuiibhrr.  Buttock  moll . 
a  ludicnma  term  for  tl>e  fine  formerly  paid.  it.  a  caw  - 
fornication,  loan  eech-aiastlcal  court.    .Soofl.  i>->.v-t 

buttocker  (but'ok-er),  «.  [<  buttock.  'A,  +  -n1.  ] 

In  luiNis//.  one  who  works  at  the  buttock,  "f 
breaks  out  the  coal  readv  for  the  fillers, 
buttock-line  (but'ok-liu). ...  In  *»fJ  ' 
the  projection  upon  tho  sheer  plan  of  the  in- 
tersect ion  of  a  plane  parallel  to  it  with  tie 
after-lsalv  of  the  vessel. 


so  corruptly  bt>tlt**. 
V).  <  or*,  fcofo.  r 
Pg.  bi,ta„  -  It.  hot- 


The  llni-a  olitalm-d  l.y  the  llitersectioli*  of  the  [ 
|i&rallel  to  the  aheer  plane  are  known  as  In.w  lines 
in  the  hire  li.nl>,  and  bulloej-  lo?e<  when  in  the  aftet  t««li 
Thtitrtr.  Naial  ArchiU-i-tttre,  I  1'. 

button  (but'n).  n.    [Early  mod.  K.  also  ft»to«, 
<  MK.  bofon,  fcofoHtt  (also 
oofnoiM,  in  sense  of  'b«  "" 
boulon  =  Pr.  Sp.  fcofon 

tunc),  a  button,  a  bud :  perlmps  <  Imtcr.  rm*i: 
out,  butt:  see  fluff1.]  1.  Anv  knob  or  ha  ! 
fastened  to  another  bixly ;  sneetfically,  such  si. 
olijcet  used  to  secure  together  different  ;«n< 
of  a  garment,  to  one  imrtiou  of  which  it 
fnsteni^l  in  Mich  n  way  that  it  can  !»• 
through  a  slit  (called  a  buttonhole  i  in  i 
portion,  or  through  a  loop.  i!utt..n»»i,  .. ai.iim^ 
srwc.l  to  itarmeiita  for  .^nansent.  Tlvey  an-  inailr  of  h»: 
al  hi.ni,  wi«sl.  mother-. if-TN-arl.  etc  .  and  w.-ie  l.tmrl1 
eoiumoii  in  v.-ry rich  materfab,  es|n-ctally  during' tlicotf 
t. ,  nth  cntury,  when  the  .,.at».^  a-enllcnn-u  at  the  Ynr--' 
court  had  I. lilt. .n*i.fo,,|,t  on.)  t.l,\i..u«  i.t..|M-»  t« ari. T...I. 
el.  and  the  I  ke.  Ijiter  laittoiia  of  diamond,  or  ..(  ;«»tf 
imltatliiu  dlanmnda  were  wnni.  niaUlunK  the  bu.  k'.**  i 
the  Mine  perhaL 

2.  yl.  (used  as  a  i 
from  tho  buttons,  i 
his  jacket. 

i  Nir  prev  nl  iilrl  l>  a  very  al..w  roach :  hut  we  hot-  w-n  • 
day  to  «ji.jrt  a  f.o.(ww  Iwn  I'.ir". 

3.  A  knob  of  gold,  crystal,  coral,  ruby. 
other  precious  stone,  worn  by  i  'him  v  otncials. 
both  civil  and  military,  on  the  tops  of  1  to  -r 
hat«  as  a  badge  of  rank:  hence,  the  rank  its.  ' 
as,  a  blue  button.   There  are  wlm  iank«  U«-  (bv  f 

'  l.yalra:upare:i:  r.U.cr  rate' 
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button 


,  Um  second,  bj  opaque 
transparent  r.lm  ( >»!:■]:  b  ire) ;  Ih 
(lapis  laiull):  the  filUi,  by  tr* 
the  slith,  by  opaque  whit* ;  th»  i 
eighth,  by  worked  goM  ;  and  tlx 
gold  with  the  character  for  "old  age"'  engraved 
two  places.    A  scholar  who  has  pMwl  the  stu 


»d  (coral) ;  the  third*  by 
fourth,  bj  opaque  Mile 
parent  whll«  (crystal!; 
veoth, by  plain  gold ;  tho 
ninth  or  lowest,  by  plain 
It  In 
il  (or 


1.  One  who  or  that 
.—2.  A  decoy. 


bachelor)  exanilnatkifi  la  entitled  to  wear  the  but 
4.  A  ltnob  or  protuberance  reaembling  a  button. 
Kpectncally  —  (a)  Tile  knoli  of  mcUl  w  Idea  terminates  Uie 
breech  of  mat  piece*  of  ordnance,  anil  which  affords  acnii- 
reaient  bearing  tor  the  application  of  band -spikes,  hrcoch- 
inga,  etc. ;  a  caauabel.  |  Eng.  1  (»)  A  knoh  or  (Hard  secured 
to  the  end  of  a  foil,  to  prevent  the  iwlnt  from  penetrating 
the  akin  or  wouodbw.  (O  Tb«  small  knob  or  ball  liy  push- 
ing or  pressing  wbkh  the  circuit  of  an  electric  bell  U  com- 


ft.  A  bud  of  a  plant.    [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Too  oft  b*t<m  t!i^l!!rto!aa*lw  dL^STd"*" 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  S. 

6.  A  flat  or  elongated  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
turning  on  a  nail  or  screw,  used  to  fasten  doors, 
windows,  etc.— 7.  A  small  round  inase  of  met- 
al lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  or  cupel 
after  fusion. —  8.  In  an  organ,  a  small  round 
piece  of  leather  which,  when  screwed  on  the 
tapped  wire  of  a  tracker,  prevents  it  from  jump- 
ing out  of  place.  Staixcr  and  Barrett.— 9.  A 
ring  of  leather  through  which  the  reins  of  a 
bridle  pas*,  and  which  runs  along  the  length 
of  the  reins. — 10.  Inroo/. :  (a)  The  terminal 
segment  of  the  crepitaculum  or  rattle  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake.  8ee  trepittwHlum. 

In  Uie  structure  of  the  end  of  the  tall  of  harmleaa 
snakes,  we  see  a  trace  of  the  tint  button  of  the  rattle  In 
•  lioray  rap  that  covers  the  terminal  vertelwc 

K.  U.  Cnpt,  (Irtgtn  of  the  Fittest,  p.  1ST. 

(6)  In  entom.,  a  knob-like  protuberance  on  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  larva*  of  certain  but- 
terflies, also  called  the  anal  button  or  crtmatter. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  second  oue,  called  the 
preanal  button. — 11.  pi.  A  name  given  to 
young  mushrooms,  such  as  are  used  for  pick- 
ling.— 12.  pL  Sheep's  dung:  sometimes  used 
for  dung  in  general.  [Prov.  (west.)  Eng.]  — 
13.  A  Binall  cake.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  A  per- 
son who  acts  as  a  decoy.  Hpeciflraliy  —  (a)  An  aw. 
tlooeer's  accomplice  who  employs  various  devices  to  do- 
lude  bidden  ao  aa  to  ralae  tbi>  prloeof  artlrlea  told.  etc.  (b) 
A  thimble  rigger's  axxuauilire.  iKng.  slang)  —  Barton's 
button,  n  iKjilshetl  button  npon  which  a  scries  of  many  fine 
Unea,  parallel  and  l tear  together,  havo  been  imiwYiaacd, 
ao  aa  to  allow  brllllaot  colors  when  exposed  to  light  strik 
Itig  il  in  nearly  parallel  rays,  by  an  effect  of  diffraction.  — 
Biskra  button.  Same  aa  AUyy*  olive  (which  see.  under 
uU*r\.  -  OoTTbxan's  button  [nanted  after  Mr  John  Dom- 
inic Corrigan  of  IKiblln  (IHOH-SO);  a  button  of  sb-cl  used 
ui  surgery,  when  heated  to  100*  ('..  aa  a  meant  of  countcr- 
lrritatloB.  Alsocallod  Vnrrigon't  tautrry.—  ElasUC  but- 
ton, »  roundel  knob  at  the  end  of  a  sliding  xprlng-tiolt 
placed  in  the  edge  of  a  door,  and  fitting  Into  a  depression 
in  the  oppoalto  Jamb,  Intended  to  keep  the  door  cloaed 
wltliout  being  ticked,  yet  ao  that  it  can  be  eaally  opened. 
—  Quaker  buttons.  Uie  seeds  of  the  A'ux  moiica.  C.  8. 
DirptnMtory,  p.  1*74-— To  hold  bythe  button,  to  button, 
hole  ;  detain  in  conversation ;  burr. 
Not  to  hold  yon  far  (A»  tntftvn  loo  peremptorily. 

Mr..  <Mrr, 

Dutton  (but'n),  r.  [<  ME.  bolonen,  <  fVofcm.  u 
button.]  L  froa*.  1.  To  attach  a  button  or 
to. 

Ilia  bo.net  buUetuut  with  gold. 

Uanoiffnt,  Woodntanahlp. 
ill  be  twlton'd  with  my  bead, 
my  master. 

ud  Ft,,  lluneat  Man's  Fortune,  1.  J. 
2.  To  fasten  with  a  button  or  buttons;  secure, or 
join  the  parts  or  edges  of,  with  buttons:  often 
followed  by  up  :  as,  to  button  up  a  waistcoat. 

One  wboae  hard  heart  Is  fttiMen'.l  «p  with  steel. 

Slutk.,  C.  of  K..  Iy.  i 

lie  was  a  tall,  fat.  long-liudled  man,  button**!  up  to  the 
throat  in  a  tight  Krveii  cuat  iMeaeni- 

IX  i'sfras*.  To  be  capable  of  being  buttoned. 

Wdcrot  writes  to  his  fair  one  that  hi*  clothes  will 
hardly  button,  CnttuU.  IHiterot 


buttoner  hat'n-cr 

which  buttons; 

[Eng.  slang.] 
button-fastener  (but'n-fas'ner),  a.   A  clasp 

for  fastening  buttons. 

button-flower  i  bnt'n-flou'^r),  m.  A  name  given 
to  species  of  (tomphin,  shrubs  and  trees  of  trop- 
ical America,  natural  order  OrAnaiw.  Some 
are  occasionally  cultivated  in  hothouses, 
buttonhole  (but'n-hai),  n.  1.  The  hole  or  loop 
in  which  a  button  is  caught. — 2.  A  name  given 
to  the  hart's- tongue  fern,  &coloi>cndiium  r«<- 
gare,  because  its  fructlncation  in  the  young  state 
resembles  a  buttonhole  in  form  and  appearance, 
buttonhole)  (but'n-hol),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  but- 
tonholed, ppr.  buttonholing.  [<  buttonhole,  n.l 
1.  To  seine  by  the  buttonhole  or  button  ana 


butyrate 

St.  [Also  written  buttrief,  buttons.]  In  far- 
riery, an  instrument  of  steel  set  in  wood,  for 
paring  tbo  hoof  of  a  horse.  Hinsheu ;  Kcrney 


"M  ■■■p       —  mm  w  —       -  -~   '  — —   J         '          "  J 

Flying  buttress.  In  inedieiwf  nrrA.,  a  support  In  Uie 
of  a  segment  of  an  arch  si>tIiwIiu[  from  a  solid 
of  masonry,  a*  the  top  of  a  sldc-alsIe  buttress,  aint 


alHitttng  against  souther  part  of  the  Mnictnrn,  as  the  wall 
of  a  clearstory,  in  which  case  It  acts  n*  a  rountrrpelse 


against  Uie  ranlUng  of  tlt«  central  pile :  *>  named  front 
iu  |-aastng  through  the  air.  —  Hanging  buttress,  in 
nrr*  ,  a  feature  In  the  tons  of  a  buttress,  not  stamling 


solid  on  a  foundation,  but  sunport>-d  on  a  rorliel.  It  is 
applied  in  delaued  styles  chiefly  s»  a  decoration. 


f  <  ME.  boteraMm :  see 
».]  To  support  by  a  buttress;  hence, 


buttress  but 'res),  r 
buttret 

to  prop  or  prop  up," literally  or  flgtiratively. 

To  set  It  upright  again,  and  to  prop  and  taflrru  It  np 
for  duration.  Burke.  Reform  of  KeproentatioiL 


detain  in  conversation;  interview. 

tie  won't  atainl  on  the  corner  and  curtonAefi-  everybody 
with  the  news.  T.  Wmthrop,  I'ocil  Irrponte,  rl 


A  small  metal 

gloves,  e«c. 
A  loom  for  weav- 

A  disk  of  bone, 


Your  r.i|'i'  i 
Before  it  to 
nVa 


2.  To  make  buttonholes  in. 
button-hook  (but'n-hnk),  n 
Ijook  used  for  buttoning  sho 
button-loom  (but'n-loin),  n. 
ing  coverings  for  buttons, 
button-mold  (but'n-molil),  n 
wood,  or  metal,  to  be  covered  with  fabric  to 
form  a  button.   X.  H.  A'ni^Af.-Fetail  button- 
moid,  a  name  aoinethnes  given  to  a  section  of  enrrlnlte 
between  two  joints. 

button-nosed  (but'n-noid),  a.  Same  as  *far- 
no*ed:  applied  to  the  condylure.  8ee  eut  un- 
der Conifulura. 

button-piece  ibut'n-nes).  ».   A  button-blaukv 
button-quail  (but'n-kwal),  n.   A  bird  of  Uie 
family  Turnieida;  abemipod. 
button-solder  (but'n-sol'dcr),  n.   A  white  sol- 
der composed  of  tin,  brass,  and  copper,  used  ns 
a  substitute  for  silver  solder  in  making  but  torn", 
button-tool  (bat'n-t61),  «.  An  instrument  used 
chiefly  for  cutting  out  the  disks  or  buttons  of 
leather  which  serve  aa  nuts  for  the  screwed 
wires  in  the  mechanism  connected  with  the 
keys  of  the  organ  and  pianoforte.   It  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  ordinary  center  bit. 
button-troe  (but'n-tre),  «.    Same  as  button- 
vood,  1. 

button-weed  I  wut'n-wed),  «.  1.  Anaroegiveu 
to  several  rubiaceous  plants  belonging  to  the 
genera  Sjiermaeoee,  fHodia,  and  Borrcria. —  2. 
The  knapweed,  CcTifaifrryt  wif^ra. 
buttonwood  (but'n-wnd),  n.  1.  A  common 
name  in  the  West  Indies  of  a  low  combreta- 
ceous  tree,  Conoearpux  crecta,  with  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  compact  wood.  The  white  tmttoiiwood 
is  a  itmall  tree  of  die  aanienrder,  LaynnrnUiriA  rac*m>*a, 
growlns!  on  die  shores  of  buoona  and  baring  a  similar 
Wood.  AIkj  called  *MMo»-lre-. 
2.  See  huttonball. 

buttony  (but'n  i),  a.  [<  r»ii«o»i  +  -$!.]  Deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  buttons. 

Hiat  fruffoa).  Imr  ■prang  up  ami  down  from  the  bos 
with  Fjumy'.  and  i.<t\  vinitini!  card. 

Taocfaray.  Vanity  Fab-,  bt. 
buttourt,  «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  ftttfcrsl. 
buttress  (but'res),  n.    [Early  mod.  IX  also  fcsf- 
butrtt*»t,bottra*;  <  lateMK.  but- 
,butterace,but- 


buttonball,  buttonwood  (but'n-bal,  -wtid),  «. 
The  plane-tree  of  the  I'nited  Htates,  Platanu* 
occidentalu:  so  called  from  its  small,  round, 
peudulou*.  Kyiiearpoufc  fruit.  Also  incorrectly 
called  mtenmort. 

button-blank  (but'n-blangk),  n.  A  disk  of 
motat,  l»one,  etc.,  to  be  formed  into  a  button. 

button-bush  (but'n-bush),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  t'eyihatanthux  oeeidentalit,  a  North  Amer- 
ican shrub,  on  account  of  its  globular  flower- 
heads,    riee  Cej>halnnthus. 

button-ear  (but'n-er),  n.  An  ear  that  falls 
over  in  front,  concealing  the  inside,  as  in  some 


buttoned  (but'nd).  p.  a.  1.  Decorated  with 
buttons  or  small  booeca,  as  a  glass  vase. —  2. 
In  Act.,  ornamented  with  small  points,  usually 
of  a  different  tincture ; 


r  u 


Al*«y  <t  V.  IX**.  I  r.nr« 


rnxar,  boterace,  < 
OF.  boufewte,  prop, 
pi.  of  bouteret,  Im- 
teret,  a  bnUrcHS, 
prop,  adj.,  thrtist- 
mg,  bearing  a 
thrust  (said  of  an 
arch  or  a  pillar) 
(of.  ooufriee,  "an 
ashler  or  binding- 
.ttone  (in  build- 
ing)," bontant,  "a 
buttress  or  shore- 
post"  Cotgrave),< 
boutrr,  l>ottr,  push, 
thrust,  put,  mod.  F. 
Iiouttr,  put,  bnttr, 
prop,  support,  the 
Mjnrce  of  E.  feu/M. 
pusli,  etc. :  spc 
om</1.]  1.  A  struc- 
ture built  aguitiiit 
a  wall,  for  t  ho  pur- 
pose of  giving  it 
Ntnhilitv. — 2.  Fig- 
uratively, any  prop 
or  support. 

Tl*  t,-riinnd  ■  pillar 
mid  ImttrrAiot  Uie  fr.iid 


A  while  wall,  Swffmssd  well,  made  girdle  wide 
To  towers  and  roofs  where  yet  his  kin  did  bide. 

K-'iu-vsm  Jfomj,  Earthly  Parmllse,  III.  509. 

buttress-tower  fbnt'res-tou'er).  «.  In  early 
fort.,  a  tower  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
rampart-wall,  but  not  rising  above  it.  It  was 
aftcrwnrd  developed  into  the  bastion. 

butt-shaftt  (but  shAft),  n.  A  blunt  or  unbarb- 
ed  arrow  used  for  shooting  at  a  target.  Also 
spelled  but-nhaft. 
The  Mind  bow-boy's  bott  tbnjl.  SKak.,  R.  and  J.,  iL  t. 

Jfer.  I  fear  thou  hast  nut  arrows  for  Uie  purpose. 
Cup.  O  yes  hen  bo  of  all  sorts  —  flights,  roTcrs,  and  nofl- 
JiaJU.  B.  Jensen,  Cynthia's  Kcrels,  t.  3. 

butt-strap  (but'strap),  v.  t.   To  weld  together 
{two  pieces  of  metal)  so  as  to  form  a  butting- 
joint.  , 
Two  pieces  which  are  welded  or  butt -arntmieJ  togeUier. 

ThMrit.  Naral  Architecture,  I  aas. 

butt-weld  (but 'weld),  n.  In  mech.,  a  weld 
formed  by  joining  the  flattened  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  Iron  at  white  heat ;  a  jump-weld. 

buttwoman  (bnt'wum'an),  n. ;  pi.  ouffipomcin 
(-witn'en).  [<  butt1,  7,  a  hnssoct,  +  iroiwaw.] 
A  womau  who  cleans  a  church,  nnd  in  service- 
time  assists  as  a  pow-opener.  [Eng.] 

butty  (bul'i),  it.;  pi.  6«ffic»  (-U).  [E.  dial., 
short  for  'buttf-fellotc,  early  mod.  E.  hoty-ft-lotte, 
a  partner  (Palsgrave)  (cf.  buttu^oliter,  butty- 
gang),  <  boty,  now  booty,  plunder,  property 
shared,  +  feloiee,  fellow.]  1.  A  comrade,  chiiin, 
or  partner.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.S.] — 2.  Si>e- 
ciflcally,  in  English  coal-mining,  one  who  lakes 
a  contract,  or  is  a  partner  in  a  contract,  for 
working  out  a  certain  area  of  coal.  tj»  butty 
riMitr.  or  flrst  man.  as  he  Is  called  in  some  coal  nnulns 
dUlrttU,  employe  bUown  Imlers,  fillers,  anil  hoys,  anil  has 
gfiieral  charve  of  Um*  work  In  bU  own  particular  "stall.' 

butty-collier  (lmt'i-kol'ytr),  «.  In  English 
roal  mining,  the  head  man  of  a  butty-gang.  See 
buttg. 

butty-gang  (but'i-gang),  ».  A  gaug  of  tnen 
who  lake  a  contract  for  a  part  of  a  work,  as  iu 
the  construction  of  railrosds,  etc.,  the  proceeds 
being  equally  divided  between  them,  with  gome- 
thing  extra  to  the  head  man. 

butua  (bu'td-ft),  «.   See  nbutun. 

butwards  ihut'wardx),  adr.  [<  bufl,  adc,  + 
■ttartlt.']  Toward  tho  outward  apartmenl. 
[Scotch.] 

butyl  (bu'til),  n.  K  OMf(yn'c)  +  -»/.]  A  hydro- 
carbon alcohol  radical  having  the  c< 


CjH0.    It  cannot  be  is 


ompoeiitjoo 
ilatcd,  and  occurs  only 
In  combination  with  other  radicals.—  Butyl- 
cJilonU  hydrate).  Same  ncnXw.KJi/urBiAjnrnif^  (which 
•ce,  under  crofvUl 

buty lamina  (bn-til'a-min),  i».  [<  butyl  + 
amine.]    Homo  as  ferrylo-mtNc. 

butylene  (bu'tl-len).  «.  [<  butul  +  -cite.]  A 
hydrocarbon  (C^IIs)  belonging  to  the  oleflne 
series.  It  exist*  in  three  isomeric  forms,  all 
of  which  are  kbhcs  at  ordinary  temperature*. 

butyllc  (bu-tiVik),  a.  [<  butyl  +  -<«.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  butyl. 

butyTAceOUS  (bu-ti-ra'shius),  a.  [<  I/,  buty- 
ruot.  butter  (see  butter^),  +  -nccoiw.]  Huving 
the  quality  of  butter;  resembling  butter:  con- 
sisting of  or  containing  butter.  Also  butyrou*. 

Among  all  races  perhaps  none  has  shown  so  acute  •  ar  use 
of  Uie  side  on  which  Iu  bread  b  bi.lterol  I  mi  the  «a»..nl, 
and  no  ercat  a  repueiumce  for  baoiiu  fine  plunws  lako 
(lie  p]*c»i  id  tho  //iirnrriicmiix  principle. 

Liyurtl.  ftudy  Windows,  p.  i«>. 

butyrata  (bit'ti-rnt),  «.  [<  h.  butyrum,  butter. 
+  -«rVi.]  A  wit  of  butyric  ncid.-Ettyi  buty- 
rntc,  i  VIIj.(',IIt<>-.  s  nerj  mobile  liipild.  having  an  >Mlor 
stinicwhitt  like  that  o(  the  plneanple.  It  Is  noluldc  hi  id- 
cobol,  and  is  imcd,  on  account  of  it*  odor,  id  tlic  inanutnc- 
ture  •>(  perfumery  ajid  also  of  urtilldul  rum  and  ottier  »Ji*r- 
ita.  It  la  im.'1ie.r«*d  by  ili«lUll!ig  h  luixturi'  of  olcob'il  mid 
butyric  ucid,  with  the  ndditlon  "(a  little  tlhcr.  Known 
in  trade  as  "t^w  (,f  finrtimJ'  or  aimiou  »it  -Olfccrin 
tWtjrrate  or  tmtyrlO,  l  ;Jl:<t  iU70.J>J.  a  glycerUJ  or  fut 
occur*  In  tiuiter. 
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butyric 

butyric  (bu-tir'ik),  <i.  [<  L.  butyrvm.  butter,  + 
-ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  butter.— Bu- 
tyric acid,  <VI:*:'^I,I,.  »coh>rieaa  mobile  Ituuld  having  a 
strong,  raiu-hl  *tiu:ll  and  acrid  taste,  Nurraal  hatyrle  actd 
I*  niietlMc  with  water  and  form*  crystalline  salts  with  the 
base*,  It  i*  prvpureil  (mm  butter,  or  by  fermenting  sugar 
with  putriil  itieesc.  It  also  occur*  in  cod-liver  oil  and 
other  tub*,  tn  the  juice  of  meat,  ami  hi  the  iiersplration, 
aud  Ia  w(  n-ly  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  -  Bu- 
tyric CtAST,  tin*  generic  name  of  a  class  of  compounds 
formed  fn.in  nutyru:  arid  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom 
of  a  Issue  organic  railu-al,  Mich  aa  ethyl,  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,— Butyric  fermentation,  a  kind  <>f  tcrmen- 

Utli.li  .ir  putrefaction  rliaracU-riled by  the  production  nf 
butyric  m-M,  It  l»  caiMcd  by  a  microbe  belonging  to  tha 
genua  fUii-i  Ima.    Arr. /mamlaluut, 

butyTil  (hu'ti-ril),  ».  [<  L.  tMi.yrusi.  butter,  + 
-if.  J  The  radical  (CjHtCO)  of  butyric  acid  and 
its  derivatives. 

butyrin,  butyrine  (bu'ti-rin),  ».  [<  L.  butu- 
rani,  better,  +  -ia1',  -in*2.]  A  triglycerid,  C3EI5 
(('4(1702)3,  which  is  a  constant  constituent  or 
butter,  together  with  oleiu,  stearin,  and  other 
glycerol*.  It  is  a  neutral  yellowish  liquid  fat, 
tin  virtue  »  ahurp,  bitter  tastti. 

butyroua  (bii'ti-rua),  a.  [<  L.  butyrum,  butter, 
+  -o»«.]    Same  as  bHtyraeeout. 

box  SOUS  (buk'se-u»),  ft.  [<  L.  buxcM,  pertain- 
ing to  the,  box-tree,  <  buiun,  the  box-tree:  see 
liuxus.]  Pertaining  to  tbo  box-tree  or  resem- 
bling it. 

buxiu,  buxine  (buk'sin),  s.  K  Mli.  buxina,  < 
L.  bur**,  the  box -tree:  see  -ise*.]  An  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  the  box-tree,  it  has  gener- 
ally the  aiipraraucr  of  a  translucent  deepbrown  uuua; 
tu  U»U-  U  nlilcr ;  It  eirltca  mwiiiw ;  It  is  ' 
water,  hut  It  dissolved  In  small  ■,uantlty  by 
l>y  rthrr. 

buxtna  Ibuk-si'ntt),  m.  [NX.]  Same  as  bttrine. 
buxine,  a.    See  burin. 

buxom  ,  buk'sum),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  buck- 
tromr,  burknom,  \  ME.  bnxotn,  ostium,  boxom, 
bouxom,  bottom,  6ii<7*som^(aUo,  by  absorption 

*6o>r*>»<),  earlier  buktum,  obedient,  submis- 
sive, <  AS.  'buJuium  (hot  found)  (=  D.  buig- 
caam,  flexible,  submissive,  =  O.  biegtrim,  flex- 
ible), <  bugan,  bow,  +  •sum.  -some:  see  bowl, 
buck*,  und  -mmr.)  If.  Yielding  to  pressure; 
flexible;  unresisting. 

Twite  sai  he  scene  III  soaring  Eagle*  aliape, 
AnJ  with  »We  winirva  tu  brat,  the  tmivmt  am. 

$l*ntrr,  V.  t},,  III.  xl.  U. 
Win*  alkmUy  tho  tmjom  air.         Hilton,  P.  I.,  il  Sit. 
The  crew  «Uh  merry  shout*  their  anclbon  weigh, 
Tlieu  ply  their  uars,  atnl  hniah  Die  bumm  aea. 

ltryden,  «">iu.  anil  lph.,  L  AU. 

3f.  Obedient;  obsequious;  submissive. 

Tu  lie  ever  AauroiM  and  obedient.  Foz*.. 
"Kor-Uil."  aeld  Saniiirl  to  Haul,  Msu*l  h>in-»elf  hoteUt 
The,  be  ioxamt  at  bU  Uddyiuv  ttln  wtlle  to  fulBlle." 

I-Wti  /■(utniun  (BX  III.  S83. 
H«  ttld  tread  down  and  •Uavrece  all  Uw  F.nallah,  and  »et 
up  and  eoiintenaiMH)  the  Irtah;  thlnliliiK  Ihereliy  t<>  nuke 
them  more  tracUhte  and  htxjam  to  tho  goveruinmt 

.s'/Miurr,  state  <if  Inland. 

3.  Ilaring  health  and  comeliness  together  with 
a  lively  disposition :  healthy  and  cheerful ;  brisk ; 
jolly;  lively  aud  vigorous. 

A  .Inuithter  fair, 
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buzzard 


If  (It*™,  LAIU-kto.  L  2*. 
The  tuna  rod  |Bacchu«l 

ffrfttm,  tr.  <4  vinrll  •  Ueorska. 
A  psrect  of  buxom  bnnny  daiuea.  Tallrr,  No.  sm 

Surli  bumm  chief  ihall  lead  bia  hnal 
Krum  India  •  Urea  to  iSriubla'i  fro«L 

So<tl,  MarnikMi.  IIL  4. 
ttn  llila  »en«e  Ui»  word  ia  now  alway*  applied  to  gtrla  .ir 
wirnien,  an.1  linpllea  alnnwUtit  health  aa  «hi,wn  in  plum|i- 
lM4a,  treah  m|,tr(  and  atrvntfth.  ] 
4.   Showing  vigor  or 


to  buy  tbe  alavea  t 


fresh;  brisk:  said  of  things:  as,  " Otero i»  val- 
our," Shak:,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  0. 

HuTvm  health  of  ro*y  hue. 
Uraii,  tNle  on  a  l-i.«|^t  of  Eton  College. 

5t.  Amorous;  wanton.  Bttilti). 
buxomt.  f.  1.    rMK-  buzomen;  <  buiom,a.]  To 
be  obedient ;  yield. 

T<>  trui")n  i.i  IimII  i  liiin  he,  nnd  to  al  I  ho  land  aim, 
St.  rV'/M.  »V.  tlJirly  Kiw.  I'ocmi.eil.  r"nnilvall),  L  *4&. 
buxomly  (buk'sum-li),  0<ir.    (<  ME.  ONsoniry, 
IihshihIi,  etc. :  <  buxom  +  -<ys.  J    If.  Obedient- 
ly; htuulily. 

I  n  r.«i.|vt.-  me  fm  fytee  to  tytee.  jlf  it  were  nede,  and 
fMjxi>niJy  Ut  itwecyve  me  and  nv/  I'ompanye. 

JlamirrMr,  Travelii,  p.  US. 

Ami  irnu1*'  axnl  of  god  [that  to  araanten  It  till  reily 
(To  litinl  rti.il  t.tromrtichr  tiUl.leth  it  uml  \x-n  in  wille  to 
alnt  ti'li-n  hem.  I'lviCMiH  (11).  xii.  tUj. 

2.  In  a  liinotn  manner;  briskly;  vigorously, 
buxomriosa  f  l»iiU'»iiin-ne«),  »■  (<  ME.  buruimtrt, 
bu-rumii(?,  buh»umnr»,  ete.;  <  Imxtm  +  -N«nt.] 
If.  Obedieiicu; 


IVito  I  Ruin  lliu»  ihi  lteirac  licr.il  tint  my  MM**  < 
3  If  hit  beo  ao  that  ilnniiwneaw  boo  at  niyn  aaaeiiL 

IHtn  flamun  (A),  IT.  1M. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  buxom;  briskness; 
liveliness ;  healthy  vigor  or  nlumpness. 
Buxtu  (bnk'sus),  n.  (L.,  the  box-tree,  >  E. 
M,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  plants  whose  species 
allord  the  valuable  bard 
wood  rolled  barvood;  the 
box.  It  it  the  m«t  northern 
arl»rMcitit  plant  of  tho  lutural 
<uxi«-r  tupfarbiamr.  It.  fmjrr 
eifvnr.  the  o>ntiiioti  h«,xt  U  a  na- 
tive «»f  Kurope  and  Attn,  and  U 
foiiiMl  from  the  Atlantic  to  <Tilaa 
an.l  Japan,  •Mini'Unte>attatnliit;a 
l.-Ulit  of  !U  or  .to  feet,  Ih.mjjli 
Hie  trunk  in  seltloati  more  than  8 
»ir  10  lucliea  in  diameter.  The 
flueet  guality  of  lmxwood  ia  frvim 
tin-  U'lutitand  refiioiia  nliont  th« 
btnek  ami  U  fnrnely  employ- 
e»l  in  wi-Hl-enirniviiut.  tor  inulhc- 
ntath-al  and  mu«kal  InUniinenO, 
and  for  tunilnu.  lh«r»  are  uu- 
iiivn^iA  varietlca  in  mltltntion 
for  oi'iiamentul  purpoaea.  iiwlud- 
Inn  the  common  dwarf  liuahy 
form  ummI  for  sanlen-ed^inga. 
boy  (bi),  r. ;  pret.  aud  pp.  bought,  ppr.  buying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  bui/r,  ty,  lie,  bye,  <  ME. 
buyeii,  bj/eu,  bin,  bryrn,  biqyen,  buggen,  etc.,  < 
AS.  byegan  (pret.  bohte,  pp.  bohlj  =  OS.  ouggean 
=  (toth.  butyan  (pret.  bauhtit),  buy;  not  found 
in  the  other  Tent,  tongues :  connections  doubt- 
ful. Henee  in  corup.  afcy',  and  by  perversion 
abuic-,  q.  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  acquire  tho  pos- 
session of,  or  the  right  or  tillo  to,  by  paring 
a  consideration  or  an  equivalent,  usually  in 
money ;  obtain  by  paying u  price  to  the  seller; 
purchase :  opposed  to  Scf/. 

IBnieraon  i|  plan  for  the  eiUrpatlon  of  alavery  waa 
from  Oie  pianU'ra. 

O.  W.  Ilalma,  Emeraon,  viil. 
Hence — 2.  To  get,  acquire,  or  procure  for  any 
kind  of  equivalent ;  as,  to  buy  favor  with  flattery. 

F.ulll  men  take  treat  payo  to  buy  Hell  —  and  all  fur  worldly 
pleanure 

Dearer  tbeu  ituod  nten  buy  heaaen,  for  Oml  is  their  trea- 
»ure.       y(A«f«,  Boko  of  Nurture  (E.  E.  T.  S  ).  p.  S». 

I  have  bought 
tiolilen  optaiooi  from  all  aorta  of  people. 

sUt..  Macbeth,  I  T. 

3.  To  bribe;  corrupt  or  pervert  by  giving  a 
consideration ;  gain  over  by  money,  etc. 

There  ia  one  thine  which  the  Bloat  corrupt  acmates  are 
anwUlltiK  to  acll.  and  that  la  the  power  whkh  makta 
thou  worth  buyint).         M seoala.*.  Sir  WMlain  Temple 

4.  To  be  sufficient  to  purchase  or  procure; 
Bene  as  an  equivalent  in  prwurinn:  as,  gold 
rannot  buy  health. —  6f.  Toaby;  suffer. 

What?  achal  I  fcire  it  on  my  Iteiach  *o  deereT 

Caaacer.  iVoL  to  Vflfe  of  Bath  ■  Tale,  1. 1«7. 

Bought  note,  bought  and  »old  notes.  »«  uot*.— To 
buy  a  borough.  See  fnrvucAI.— To  buy  again',  to  re- 
deem.  See  d^aiViMr|r- 

tiod  tare  row,  that  tmightt  a<rayn  mankynde. 

Chauerr,  )*anl<iner'i  Tulc,  L  904. 
TO  bU7  St «  bargain.  See  oi»ryiri»k-  To  buy  In.  (a)  To 
parchaae  for  <me  a  aelf,  eapeclally  tharea  or  »t«k ;  op- 
jiuaed  to  arfl  oaf. 

She  ordered  her  hnaband  to  buy  in  a  couple  of  freah 
coach-horaea.  Sttrlt,  Tatter,  >o.  los. 

What  minor  and  rival  compaalea  .Uxul  In  tl«  way  they 
bought  in.  ir.  oVirroire,  Oregon,  p.  Se, 

(»)  To  btiy  for  the  owner  at  a  pnnllc  aale,  especially  when 
an  liianfllclenl  prkH'  la  offcrod.— To  buy  Into,  to  olSaln 
an  Intereat  or  footing  In  by  pnrchaae.  aa  of  the  aharea  of 
a  Mnt^atoek  e<^ii|uuiy,  and  fi^nierly  in  Eiutlojul  of  a  com- 
mlwMi  In  a  rrgluteiit— To  tray  In  under  the  rule. 
In  the  truer.  arrAuiwe,  t4i  |wrchiuM!  %Un'k  on  behalf  nt  a 
metulier  tu  emtUlo  nini  to  meet  a  ahort  contract,  or  to 
return  stock  which  had  lieen  Itorrow-cd,  on  notice1  lieimt 
Itlvi  n  to  the  chairman,  who  niakca  the  purchaae.  —  To  buy 
Off.  (a)  In  the  Fnaliah  aerrirc,  to  tilSain  a  release  from 
liillltary  itn  to  by  n  payment.  (M  To  get  rsl  of  Uk  o|>. 
poaltlon  of  by  payment;  parchaae  the  non  intervention 
of;  hrttw. 

Wlutt  pitiful  tlilnip  are  power,  rhetoric,  or  rlrhea,  when 
they  would  terrify,  JlaMiade,  or  tmyo/ rooacloneo.  Sonln. 
TO  buy  off  counsel,  to  pay  cnunael  not  to  take  employ, 
mviit  frtuu  the  .:;>!»  .if.-  ic.-ty.-  To  buy  "r  sell  tho  bear. 
Sxra  btitri,  S      — TO  btiy  out.  («)  To  buy  Ut ;  redeem. 


buyable  M'a-bl),  a.  [< 
ble  of  lH»iitg  boturht,  or  of 
,or  other  equivalent 


buy  +  -flWr.J  Cs]«- 
,f  being  obtained  lor 


money,  or  < 

The  ipiritual  Are  which  U  In  that  man  ...  ia  Dot  tin 
abtt  mir  aalaule.  CnrlyU.  trench  h>v..  IIL: 

buyer  (M'Cr),  n.  One  who  buys;  a  purchaser; 
a  purchasing  agent. —Buyers  option.  In  the 

erchanrtt,  a  pnrik-jte  which  a  pnrcluun  r  luot  of  takinc  i 
alliualated  anioiiiit  of  alock  at  any  liuo*  during  a  apccifini 
iiumlu'r  of  days :  utnally  atated  aa  fcvyer  3.  in,  no,  rt, 
aci  ordlng  to  tbe  period  agrenl  on.   (Hvcn  at4>rrnat«d  tj 

b.  o. 

bU2(.  buXB*t  (buz),  t'sfrr^.  [See  okj;1,  ».]  A 
sibilant  sound  uttered  to  enjoin  silence. 

PtJ.  Hie  acton  arc  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Ham.  But,  but  I  Shak..  Hamlet,  IL  J 

fry  hum 
then  but  aa  often. 

ft  ,/nwa,  AlebeiuUt,  L  t. 

ban  (bu'zft),  n.  Same  as  iwi. 
buzz1  (buz),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  fw.-mf,  ppr.  buy- 
ing. [First  in  early  moil.  E,;  formed,  like 
equiv.  but,  bin  (dial.),  and  Aix«,  bUt,  q.  v.,  and 
It.  buzcicare,  whisper,  bu:aehio,  a  bur.zing.  il 
imitation  of  the  sound,  tf.  birr'1.]  1.  iafraax. 
1.  To  make  a  low  humming  sound,  as  bee*: 
emit  a  sound  like  a  prolonged  utterance  of  -. 
as  by  a  slow  expiration  of  intonated  or  »on»ut 
breath  between  tbe  tongue  aud  the  roof  of  the 
teeth. 


or  the  upper  I 

A  awarm  of  dronea  that  butt'it  about  yoer  h.-a-l.  P<f 
2.  To  whisper  buzzinglv;  apeak  with  a  low 
bumming  voice ;  make  »  low  sibilant  sound. 
II.  frami.  1.  To  make  known  by  buzzing. 
Iluw  woald  Ihi  luung  hla  alender  itlhlrd  m  lnga. 
And  bua  lameuting  Uuinge  In  the  air ' 

A-A-f*..  Tit,  Attd  ,ULl 

2.  To  whisper;  spread  or  report  by  i 


Korlw,.,^.., 

Ska*  .  3  Hen,  VI.,  t.  t 
In 

I  hoar  It  burnt  there  are  a  bran 
A  too),  and  a  phyaiclan- 

B.  Jenrnm,  Magnetlek  lady.  U. ! 

8.  To  share  equally  the  last  of  a  bottle  of  wine, 
when  there  is  not  enough  for  a  full  glass  t" 
each  of  tbe  parry.  [Eng.] 

Get  aome  more  port,  .  .  .  whllat  t  burr  thlahottlehen 
Thtrbtroy.  Vanity  lair,  mn 

buzz1  (bus),  n.  [<  easr',  c,]  1.  A  continue** 
hummiug  sound,  as  of  bees. 

Hut  tho  temple  waa  fuU  "  inside  and  oat," 
And  a  bua  kept  Mining  all  round  alnut. 
Ulna  bees  when  the  day  ia  sonny. 

/fcW.  Mtsa  Kilmananat 


■d  tor  the  grand 
aniiiaw  waa  iu  a 
ve  Lu  awaruilug  time. 


a  baatl! 


A  day  waa  appot 
that  day  Utile 
like  a  hit 


The  constant  bua  of  a  lly. 

2.  A  confused  humming  sound,  such  a>  that 
made  by  a  number  of  people  busily  engsgwi 
in  conversation  or  »t  work ;  tbe  eoufuued  hum- 
ming sound  of  bustling  activity  or  stir:  hence, 
a  state  of  activity  or  ferment:  as,  the  buz:  of 
conversation  ceased  wbon  ho  appeared;  my 
head  is  all  in  a  buzs. 

There  ia  a  certain  butt 
of  a  atolen  marriage.  Majmusrf 

There  I*  a  bua  ...  all  °^^^'**r,Hj*w^1JJ^'^L 

3.  A  rumor  or  report. 

The  bur)  of  druga  and  minerals  ami  •Imptra, 
Bloodlettings,  vomit*,  purge.,  ..r  what  else 
Ia  conjiir'd  up  by  men  of  art,  to  gull 
Uege  pwph).         f»nf,  l-nrcr'a  Melanrtioly.  ir  i 
Twaa  but  a  bua  devised  by  him  to  act  yi.ur  bralni 
a  nurk.  Chayman,  Willow's  Trars,  il.  L 

[Origin  obscure.]  Gossamer. 

For  all  yiair  virtues 
Are  like  the  burr**  growing  in  tbe  fltlda. 


curae  that  money  may  buy  <•«(. 

Skat.,  K.  John,  111.  1. 
(»)  To  iiurcbaae  all  the  share  or  share*  of  (a  person)  in  a 
st.ick,  fund,  or  partnenihlp.  or  all  hit  Intereat  III  a  Inisi. 
lien:  ao.  A  ''XjV  nut  li—  TO  buy  OTST.  to  detach  h)  u 
bribe  consideration  of  some  *.rt  frion  nne  party  mul 
attach  to  tin  uptnnlte  party.— TO  buy  the  bargain 
da*\r.  Se«.  ba^mm  -To  buy  tbe  refusal  Of,  to  Ktvc 
tiMincy  Tor  the  riiclit  of  purchasing  at  a  tlxcd  juice  at  a 
future  Ume.— To  buy  up,  t"  jmrctiaw  or  iui|iilre  title 
Ut  Hie  wlwlc  of,  or  the  whnto  acov^Kililc  supply  of,  as 
shares,  a  crop,  or  a  stock  <i<  iioo>t»  In  niutki't 

The  itoiM.  of  this  tiook'*  MijiprfMlon  made  it  presently 
he  bvutjht  iiji,  and  tumd  mniii  to  the  stationers  advan- 
tage. A'tvfon,  Diarj-,  Aug.  Is,  WTs. 

TJ.  infriinn.  To  be  or  become  a  purchaser. 
1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.  Skak.,  M.  of  v.,  1.x 


Mo  weakly  fastened  l  ye  by  Nature  s  hand. 
Tliat  thus  much  wind  Mows  ull  a»«)  at  once 
A'.  rVWd,  A  Woman  b  a  Wratlierwick  i  Uuu^e)  s  old  Knf 
llMays,  ed.  Ilailltt,  it  STX 


btLZZ*t,  inter).    See  buz. 
buzzard  (bui'ftnl),  s.  and  o.    [Early  rood.  E. 

bunxtinl,  <         bumrd.  botaritr,  tmaerti.  fnwaerW 

=  SJT).  buysfterd,  buaacriL,  bushard  =  0  *a»- 

rhiirt,  buiumar,  busnrt,  <  OK.  P**rirf.  huxirt,  Y. 

bumrd  (with  suffix  -ard;  cf.  It.  buitago  (oba.'. 

with  diff.  suffix),  a  buzzanl,  <  OF.  but.  ko.f. 

¥.  biue  =  It  mbuzM,  t.  (obs.),a  btizzsni;  ML. 

'butia,  f.,  bafiuan,  neut.  (also,  after  Rom.. 

zus.  bictiH,  buaio),  torbutki.  buteo,  L.  butro.  a  luu- 

/.ard:  see  flutoo.]  I.  a.  1.  In  orm'A. :  {«)  Aey 

hawk  oMhe^genus  flafco 


Digitized  by  Googl 


buzzard 

.  Is  fl.  mJjraru,  *  bird  tdxvui  so  inches  long  and 
about  *  feet  in  spread  o(  wing.  o(  variegated  dark  brown 
anil  light  colors,  heavy  and  ratber  sluggish,  suioping  to 
■nail  game.  The  rough-legged  ImubuutI  is  .4  rrhibuita  la$o- 
pue.  with  feathered  thanks.  Sec  cat  under  .trcAifrucea, 
There  are  many  speciet  of  Buttv,  of  nearly  all  countriea 
(6)  Some  other  hawk,  not  used  in  falconry, 
with  a  qualifying  term  to  indicate  the  species: 
aa,  the  tnoor-fracraru*,  Circu*  trriginotut,  of  Eu- 
rope; the  honey-frsuvard,  l'erni»  apirorut;  the 
bald  bustard,  the  oaprey,  I'andion  kaliaehu. 
(c)  An  American  vulture  of  the  family  Ca- 
tkartkdtr;  the  turkey-buzzard,  Catkartct  aura. 
See  cut  under  C-atkartet, — 2f.  A  blockhead;  a 
dunce. 


,th, 


as,  he  journeyed  both 


1  frtMMrtfea,  who  of  late  yearea.  of  wilful)  mallctous- 
nea,  would  neythcr  Icanie  Ihetuselnes,  nor  could  trach 
othere.  Aiekam,  The  scholclliaster.  p.  111. 

St.  A  co ward. — 4.  A  hawk  that  flies  by  night. 
liallitccll.  fl'rov.  Eng.]  Compare  buzzard-moth. 
— Buzzard  dollar,  a  name  applied  by  the  oprxstriits  nf 
the  Hlaiul  Kill  of  1S7S  to  the  American  silver  dollar  of  41!) 
grain*  coined  in  aeconiance  wltli  It,  bearing  at  device 
upon  the  reverse  a  figure  of  an  eagle,  derisively  compared 


f  the  living  l»od  than  of  a  tntuard 
MittM,  Fdkoiioklastea,  1. 

buzzard-clock  (bux'llrd-klok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  < 
buzzard,  for  buzzrr,  from  its  buzzing  noise,  + 
Hock,  a  beetle.]  A  local  name  in  England  for 
the  dor. 

Bumraln'  awaay  loike  a  buttanl  tlodt. 

Ttnnytvn,  Northern  Farmer,  0.  S. 

btuzartlet  (buz-ar-def),  n.  [<  buzzard  +  dim. 
-el.  J  A  small  North  American  buzzard  de- 
scribed by  Pennant,  but  not  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified: perhaps  the  young  nil  .shouldered  buz- 
zard, liuteo  linratue;  more  probably  tho  broad- 
winged  buzzard,  liuteo  penuiyttanicui. 

buzzard-hawk  I  buz'ard-hAk),  n.  A  hawk  of 
the  subfamily  Butcomuar. 

busajdly  (buz'itrd-li),  a.  [<  buzzard  +  -Jy'.] 
Of  or  iiertuining'  to  a  buzzard;  like  a  buzzard. 

buzzard-moth  (buz'trd-rootb),  «.  A  kind  of 
sphinx  or  hawk -moth. 

buZZST  (buz'cr),  n.  1.  One  who  buzzes;  n 
whisperer;  one  who  is  busy  in  telling  tales  se- 
cretly. Skak. — 2.  A  call  or  alarm  making  a 
low  buzzing  sound,  used  when  It  is  desirable 
to  avoid  loud  noise. —  3.  A  polishing-whuel  used 
in  cutlery-work. 

buzzing  ( buz'ing),  p.  a.   [Ppr-  °*  buzz*,  r.]  1. 
Resembling  a  buzz. 
A  low  btutiwj  miuleal  sound.   Lamb,  IJuskers  Meeting. 

2.  Making  a  buzzing  sound  or  hum:  as,  the 

buzzing  multitude, 
buzzingly  (buz'ing-li),  adr.  In  a 

ner;  with  a  low  humming  sound, 
buzzom  (buz'um),  n.    [E.  dial., 

var.  of  ©mow,  q.  v.]    A  dialectal  form  of  6e- 

9om.  Jiroekett, 

buzz-saw  (buz'sA),  n.  A  circular  saw :  so  call- 
ed from  its  sound  when  in  action. 

bnzzy(bux'l).a.  [<  frtuv-r-  -yi.]  Full  of  buzz- 
ing; buzzing. 

byl  (bi),  prcji.  and  adr.  [<  ME.  fry,  bi,  also  be, 
<  AS.  bi,  big,  also  be  (in  comp.  fee-,  under  ac- 
cent bi-,  big-:  see  fre-1,  be-?),  =  OS.  bi,  bi,  fee™ 
OFrioK.  bi,  be  —  Ml/i.  bi,  L«.  bi,  bu  -  V.  fci/  = 
OIIU.  bi,pi,  bi,  MUG.  bi,  G.  bei  =fioth.  fri.by, 
about,  ong.  meaning  'about,'  whence  in  AS., 
etc.,  by,  near,  at,  through,  according  to,  con- 
cerning, etc.;  related  to  L.  =  (ir.  ofiai, 
and  Hkt.  abhi,  about:  see  ambi-,  ampin-.  Hence 
the  prefixes  fey-1  =  fer-l,  Am-'-'  =  be-'*,  fey-3.  ]  I. 
prep,  1.  Near;  close  to;  beside;  with;  alxiut: 
as,  sit  by  me;  the  house  stands  fey  a  river. 

Go  to  your  rest,  and  I'll  «U  fry  yon 

>7c/e*cr.  Sea  Voyage,  |r.  a. 

Tbey  punlah  rigorously  them  that  roll  ay  the  hl|ih  wav. 

Jfi«»*n,  Hist  Eng.,  l(l. 
A  good  poet  can  no  more  lie  without  a  Htock  of  alinUes 
fry  liliu,  than  a  shoemaker  without  hl»  lawls. 

Sretfl,  To  a  Young  Poet. 
Hehlmselfhaamitlllc  monlea  ^hiui.  hot  U  forced  to  mil 
•lock  at  a  great  l<n.   .SAeridaa,  SlIumiI  fur  Scandal.  Ill  1. 

2.  Near,  or  up  to  and  beyond,  with  reference 
to  motion ;  past :  as,  to  move  or  go  fey  a  church. 
Thou  haat  pa«A',l  fty  the  ainhiuh  of  young  day*, 
tltbcr  not  aaaall  d,  oe  tk-tor  being  chargvd. 

A'Aar.,  Souneta,  lxx. 
Thla  music  crept  (.y  me  upon  the  watere. 

.s'Aai. .  Tcmpeit,  1.  i 

(in  direction  or  progress);  in  or 
»e  of) ;  over  or  alongside  oft 
town  fey  the  highway. 

ht  Um 
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n,  wlllow-rell'd, 

.  Lady  of  Sqalott.  L 
4.  On;  upon:  especially,  through  or  on  a*  a 
means  of  conveyance: 
fey  water  and  fey  rail. 

I  would  have  fought  ty  land,  where  I  waa  ttrodker. 

Drwtm,  All  for  Loire.  II.  1. 

8.  Through,  (n)  Through  the  action  or  opera- 
tion of,  as  the  immediate  agent  or  the  producing 
or  instigating  cause:  as,  the  empire  founded 
fey  Napoleon ;  a  novel  written  fey  Cooper :  the 
victories  gained  fey  Nelson;  a  picture  painted 

fey  KubetlS.  rln  thii  u«e  capeeially  after  paaure  verba 
or  participles,  the  participle  beUig  often  omitted :  aa,  a 
novel  oy  itaoper  ;  a  picture  6y  Kubena.) 

All  things  were  made  by  Mm.  John  i.  a 

frompted  to  my  revenge  bp  heaven  and  hell. 

.Ska*,,  Hamlet,  II.  2. 

(6)  With  tho  perception  of,  as  the  subject  or 
recipient  of  the  action  or  feeling:  as,  he  died 
regretted  fey  all  who  knew  him  ;  this  was  felt  fey 
them  to  bo  an  intentional  slight,  (c)  Through 
the  means  or  agency  of,  as  the  intermediate 
agent  or  instrument :  as,  the  city  was  destroyed 
fey  fire. 

There  perlahed  not  many  by  the  Rwoordc.  Ixit  all  Ay  the 
eztremltye  of  famine  which  liley  themselves  1 


Sprtuer,  dlate  of  1 
Noble  Melantlua.  the  Und  bu  me 
Welcome*  thy  virtues  home  to  Itllode*. 

beau,  and  «.,  Uald  s  Tragedy,  1.  I. 
All  oar  miserte  and  trovhle  hath  bin  elllter  bu  a  King 
or  fry  our  accessary  vindication  and  defence  against  him. 

Jt.7tr.ii,  EikonokUates,  z. 


(d)  Through  the  use  of;  with  the  aid  of,  aa 
means:  as,  to  take  fey  force ;  fey  your  leave. 

tie  called  his  brothers  fry  name,  and  tbclr  replies  gave 
comfort  to  his  heart.  Irving,  Qranada,  p.  BTx 

And  holding  them  back  by  their  Sowing 
Tennyaos,  The 

(r)  In  consequence  of;  by  virtue  of. 

I  have  endeavoured  b>  shew  how  some  paaaagea  are 
lieanllful  oy  betug  sublime,  others  bu  Mng  soft,  othere  by 
being  oaturaL  ,tddi*.«,  spectator,  No.  MO. 

And  how  it  ends  It  matters  not, 
By  heart  break  or  bu  rifle-shut. 

s  AtfNer,  Mogg  UogoDe,  L 

6.  In  adjuration:  Before;  in  the  presence  of ; 
with  the  witness  of;  with  regard  to  things,  in 
view  of,  in  consideration  of :  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  being  or  thing  apiiealcd  to  as 
sanction:  as,  I  appeal  to  you  fey  all  that  is 


by 

Then  row  the  King  and  moved  his  boat  bti  night 

resnysuH,  l'sasing  of  Arthur. 

12.  At  (a  terminal  point  of  time):  not  later 
than ;  as  early  as :  as,  fey  this  t  ime  the  sun  had 
risen ;  he  will  be  here  fey  two  o'clock. 

My  the  morse.  Ckauctr,  ProL  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  IS 
But  by  that  they  were  got  wllbin  sight  uf  tbeui.  the 
Women  were  la  a  very  great  scuffle. 

ittniiMn,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  217. 
The  cholera  will  hsvo  killed  by  the  end  of  the  y 
one  person  In  every  thousand. 

Sydney  .S'mitA,  To  the  Co* 

13.  At  a  time;  each  separately  or  singly:  its, 
one  fey  one ;  two  fey  two ;  piece  fey  piece. 

Point  by  point,  argument  by  argument. 

y/uueer,  Eccles.  Pol. ,  Pref. 

14.  With  reference  to;  in  relation  to;  about; 
concerning;  with:  formerly  especially  after 
wiy,  »i>eak,  etc.,  now  chiefly  after  do,  act,  thai, 
etc. 

Xn-l  iLTesonmest  reaoun.  r*«r%  I  loiewini(tl),  ill  317. 
I  aey  not  this  by  wyves  that  lien  wlac. 

Chaucer,  Priil.  to  Wife  of  llatb  s  Tale,  1.  IS, 
Thus  prophecy  says  by  me.   Tovnetey  Mytttrie*,  p.  211. 
They  secretly  made  enquiry  where  I  had  lined  liefore, 
what  my  wordes  and  behsulour  had  l»eene  while  I  was 
there,  but  they  coulde  Snde  nothing  by  n»c. 

W.bbe,  Travels,  p.  31. 

Tlwu  liast  spoken  evil  words  by  Die  queen.  e'wre. 
To  do  by  scripture  and  the  gospel  according  to  conscience 
Is  not  to  do  evil.  if  •!(•>»,  Civil  Power. 

In  his  behaviour  to  me,  ha  hath  dealt  hardly  by  a  rela- 
tion. FtrUitifj. 

15.  Besides;  over  and  above ;  beyond.  [North, 
and  Scotch.] 

was  of  so 


c^oftheScythU^w^ 


not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven  ;  for  It  la  Ood « 
:  nor  by  the  earth ;  for  It  I*  his  footstool. 

Mat.  v.  34,  as. 
By  Pan  I  swear,  beloved  Pcrigot, 
And  fry  yon  moon,  1  think  thoa  lov'st  me  mil. 

rittdker,  Falthfal  shepherdess,  lit,  1. 

7.  According  to;  by  direction,  authority,  ex- 
ample,  or  evidence  of:  as.  this  appears  fey  his 
own  account  :  it  is  ten  o'clock  fry  my  watch; 
these  are  good  rules  to  live  fey. 

They  live  fry  yoor  base  words.    Sna*„  T.  G.  of  V„  U.  4. 

JTrst  follow  Nature,  and  yoar  Judgment  frame 

By  her  just  standard.    IV/*,  Easa)  on  Criticism,  I.  ro. 

8.  In  the  measure  or  quantity  of;  in  the  terras 
of:  as,  to  sell  doth  fey  the  yard,  milk  fey  the 
quart,  eggs  fey  the  dozen,  beef  fey  the  pound; 
to  board  fey  the  week. 


i  fry  the  year . 

Aat.,  T.  of 


of  the  8.,  II.  1. 

9.  In  comparison:  To  the  extent  of:  noting 
mensuration  or  the  measure  or  ratio  of  excess 
or  inferiority :  as.  larger  feiy  a  half;  older  fey  live 
years;  to  lessen  fey  a  third. 

fie  all  m<  kll  sl»  the  forsridc  lvght,  to  the  wove  hip  of  god 
an  holy  i  hlrche.  lestyngliche  in  tymco,mynK  with  oiib-n 
help  of  im  nnys  deuocion  ne  may  not  l«-  mrviitcm-il  Slid 
kept.  En&tiMk  (IMa  (K.  K.  T.  S.  i,  p.  4S. 

Too  long  ''.V  half  a  mile.  .SAa*..  1.  L.  L.,  v.  » 

10.  Multiplied  into:  noting  the  relation  of  one 
dimensiou  to  another  (in  square  or  cubic  mea- 
sure): us,  five  feet  fey  four,  that  is.  measuring 
five  feet  in  one  direction  and  four  feet  in  tho 
other. —  11.  During  the  course  of;  within  tho 
compass  or  period  of:  aH,  fey  day:  fey  night. 

Dauld  fry  bus  dale,  dobtiede  kiiyjtea 

Pitri  /'i'omul4n  (O,  1L  10i 
Old  n>en  yn  priMlerlte  savde  by  old  tyine 
"  A  chyld  were  beler  to  lie  vnlwre 

'  so  lie  lore  " 
«*(E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  «« 


Kile,  wlilrfi  was  oak  wood,  by  all  timlicr  that  was  gotten 
out  of  Norruway.  /'irscoffie,  Ckroo.  of  .Scotland,  an.  1111. 


By  book,  by  ths  book.  See  By  north,  i 

east,  west  inanJ-X  nest  in  the  direction  stateil :  phrases 
used  In  designallnK  the  point*  of  the  compass :  as 
east  tni  mirlb  (between  > .  R  and  .N.  X.  E. ).    See  c 
By  one  «  neU  ur  1U«1T.  tu)  Apart ;  separal. 
others ;  alone. 

When  I  am  in  a  serioas  humour,  I  very  often  walk  fry 
mysef/  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addimin,  TlluugllU  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

As  a  child  will  long  fur  his  companions,  but  among  tbem 
plays  by  himself.  Emernrt,  Clubs. 

(&)  Without  aid  ;  by  individual  action  evcluslvely  :  as,  I 
did  It  all  fry  iwyael/.  H'olloo,.)—  By  the  board.  See 
froanf.  By  ths  by.  see  fryl,  «.  —  By  the  head  maul ), 
the  state  of  a  vessel  so  loaded  aa  to  draw  iui>rc  forward 
than  aft :  opposite  to  fry  (A*  stern.  —  By  ths  lea,  said  of 
a  ship  when  the  wind  takes  the  sails  on  the  wrong  side. 

Shooto  hlra  through  and  through  with  a  Jest ;  make  him 
lye  fry  Uu  tet,  tbou  HeallUco  of  witte. 

Maitton,  What  You  Will.  II.  1. 

By  tb«  atsnt  (naur,),  with  greater  draft  aft  than  for- 
ward.- By  thS  WSjr.  (a)  On  the  road  :  in  the  course  of 
a  Journey  :  aa,  Uiey  fell  out  frv  tbt  icay.  tfr)  Inclilentally  ; 
Ui  the  coarse  of  ones  remarks :  hence  used  us  an  inter - 
ledlonsl  |ihraae  introducing  an  Incidental  remark :  as, 
fry  the  iray,  have  you  received  that  letter  ><ll  |Collou.| 

Their  actions  arc  worthy  not  thus  to  lie  spoken  of  fry  the 
"■i  :  Milton,  Apology  for  Sniei't)innnus. 

By  the  wind  tunut.  \,  as  near  tu  the  proper  course  as  the 
wind  will  permit :  cUiae  hiiuled.  -  By  way  Of.  la)  As  nn 
example  or  instauce  of.  tfr)  i>u  the  point  of ;  Just  aUmt 
to:  as,  when  I  saw  blm  he  was  fry  icoy  u/ going  to  Iirigh- 
lon.  [Colloi|..  Eng.)  (ci  Thrfiugh :  as.  we  came  by  iruw 
Boston.   To  set  store  by.  See  sfure. 

TX  adr.  [The  adverbial  use  is  not  found  in 
AS.,  and  is  rare  in  ME.]  •  1.  Near;  in  the 
same  place  with;  at  band:  often  (before  the 
verb  always)  qualified  by  a  more  definite  ad- 
b:  as,  near  fey;  close  fey;  hard  fey. 

Yoa  did  kneel  to  me. 
Whilst  I  stood  stubliorn  and  reward  leas  by. 

Beau,  and  Ft  ,  King  and  No  King,  III.  1. 

He  now  retired 
Unto  a  nelghbrlng  castle  by. 

S.  Hutier,  Hudll.ru..  I.  III.  *l. 

Aside;  off. 
Let  them  lay  fry  their  helmet*  snd  their  >pears. 

Sbah    Kich.  II.,  I.  i 
Benjj  m.«v  C7irisllari»,  put  religion  fry, 

3.  Of  motion:  Across  in  front  or  al 
and  beyond:  as,  the  carriage  went  fey. 

By  your  leave,  my  masters  tbi  re,  pray  you  let  s  come  by. 

B.  Juimoii.  lyntlnas  llcvels,  v.  2. 
lVay  you,  walk  fry,  and  say  nothing. 

ftrtchrr,  Hale  .  Wife,  II.  i. 

4.  Of  time:  In  the  past ;  over. 

The  moan  among  the  clouds  rode  high, 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

S.vtt,  Mannlon,  v.  aot 

[For  fey  in  composition,  see  fry-3.] 
By  and  by.   iu<>  A  repetition  of  by,  near,  close  bv  :  used 
especially  in  referent 
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by 

two  yonga  knlghtea  llggyng  fry  «*d  fry. 

I'Artlurr,  Knight'a  Tilt,  L  113. 
Thear  won  bin  wordia  by  and  fry. 

Aim*.  </  far  flow,  L 
In  (he  temple,  fry  n»J  by  with  iu, 

TlK.if  L^UJi]'-    nLiill  rlinulli      -  V:i:t 

Skat.,  M.  X.  I).,  Iv  I, 
<»»)  Atone*;  rtraigMway;  immediately,  the*. 

After  that  you  hanedyncd  and  >upt*.  Lab.  .iirrn.it  fcyuad 
by  after,  1ml  nuke  a  |«iue.  «ytt  jiui-  <ir  rtondynav  vpryght 
til*  ipacc  of  on  howre  <H"  more  with  ionic  paatytiMi. 

U«i  flooir  (F.,  ft.  T.  it.),  p.  U7. 
When  .  .  .  peracrution  arlaoth  lieeauw  .if  tile  aurd,  fry 
and  fry  (dr.  immediately  |  Ik<  U  oDVndcd. 


They  <lo,  and  fry  and-fry  nrf 
lw*e  done. 


Mat,  lUl  SI. 
eprnt  them  of  that  which  they 
flurbm,  Aliat,  «i(  Mel.,  p.  iJT. 
(r)  At  •.nun  Urn*  tn  the  future ;  before  long ;  prcacntly. 
till  to  vcled.  that  l(  I  hail  tint  the  prospect  uf  u  reeonree 
'  lotkrd  ,»'  the  haul  fry  mid  fry.  I  aholdd  Hun 
■  b>  tell  juo  Ul»  ranie. 

.saeoufits.  The  Rival*,  iv.  .1. 

By  and  largt,  '»  &U  length  anil  breadth ;  lu  ever}' 
a*|KH.(:  aa,  taking  It  fry  awl  farr*r  thb  In  too  moat  iiuu- 
prebcurtve  theory  yet  broached.  By  And  main',  byboth 
atdo  ami  main  paaaagca  ;  in  all  aides. 

Thou !  no.  no,  I  havo  barred  thee  fry  and  main,  lor  I 
have  resolved       bi  fight  l..r  them. 

KMvrtr,  Parson  a  Wedding.  IL  r.. 
Full  and  by.  See/uafl. 

by',  bye1  (bl>,  l<  fry,  prep,  and  orfr.;  in  older 
use  only  in  the  phrases  fry  the  fry  and  in,  on,  or 
ujmm  the  by  (*o«  dcf.);  duo  to  fty>.  wit.,  in  oomp. 
fry-3.  I11  sporting  use  commonly  spelled  fry*.] 
1.  A  thing  not  directly  aimed  at;  something 
not  the  immediate  object  of  regard:  as,  by  the 
fry  (that  is,  by  the  way,  in  passing). — 2,'Tlte 
condition  of  being  odd,  aH  opposed  to  even;  the 
atate  of  having  uo  competitor  in  a  content 
where  several  are  engaged  in  pair*.  Thai,  In 
field  trial*  .4  d.w*.  when  the  nunilKT  oflhoae  entered  f.w 
compel  III*  m  In  twin  to  uneven,  the  old  euuUntaitt  la  aald 
to  have,  a  fry, 

3.  Specifically,  in  golf,  a  hole  or  holes  which 
remain  to  be  played  in  order  to  complete  the 
full  round  of  the  links,  after  the  matvh  origi- 
nally agreed  upon  is  fiiii.-Oicd.    I>\  I'ark.  Jr.— 

4.  In  crieket,  n  run  made  on  a  ball  not  struck 
by  the  hntstnan,  but  which  the  wicket-keeper 
ha*  failed  to  Htop. —  6.  In  the  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  the  goal :  as,  to  touch  the  fry.  [New 
England.]  By  Uie  by.  («t)  Oaloe  aa  in,  on,  or  upon 
Ike  fry.  (fr)  By  the  way :  fiitroduring  ati  incidental  remark. 

fly  (V  fry  I  hope  'tla  not  true  that  jro«r  brother  b  ah- 
aulntely  iuinr.11         SktrUan,  Hrbiml  f.,r  !«rau<tal.  I.  L 
ibyt,  in  paarin.:;  indirectly;  by 

It  wtmld  hrcet 
We  uieh  a  main  aulhurity  on  (A*  frye. 
And  du  )\iararl(  no  diirrpntc  at  all 

fl  Juntim.  Mavnelick  Lady,  L  1. 
fliprak  modratly  in  mentt.mlRK  my  aervicea ; 
And  U  audit  tall  out  ■'«  tkr  6v,  that  muat 
n  nereaflly  bwch  any  ant 

1  rov  talk  on 't. 
nrt'aitdy,  III  2, 
i  of  Dort  cotidenanelii  u|M>a  tA«  bye  crcn  tile 
■  Ctiunii  ut  Eniilaod. 
quoted  iu  Fulle?!  Church  Hbt,  X.  t.  1. 

hu  1.. -i  !■••  n^aMed,  bat  vhich  tho  wleket-krvper  haa 
falloit  bl  atop. 

lie  [the  bataman]  la  never  tn  hi*  etouikI,  evcept  wbca 
hui  vruikel  la  down.  Mivtbbw  in  the  whole  jpime  to  trylnn 
to  boya ;  he  haa  afoi^n  thm  Km/j  In  the  Brat  ten  mlnntea. 

T  JlivjU*,  ima  llrowu  at  Kugby,  II.  » 

by-t,  PIK  fry.'fti,  <  AS.  fry  =  Tcel.  fryr,  bar,  or 
Seer  (gen.  frirjar,  ftjyur)  =  Norw.  bit  =  8w.  Dan. 
fry,  a  town,  village,  in  led.  aud  Norw.  also  a 
farm,  landed  .-state ;  akin  to  AS.  fru  n=  OS.  bit 
=  led.  frri  =  Sw.  Dan.  bo,  a  dwelling,  habita- 
tion, >  Sc.  fcoir  (see  froirS),  <  AS.  /,u<in  =  Ice]. 
bio,  dwell:  see  oomyt',  frvwr,  big'2,  brl,  and  cf. 
by-laic.)  A  town  ;  habitation;  dwelling:  now 
extant  only  in  place-names,  especially  in  the 
north  of  hngland,  aa  iu  iHrhy  (Anglo-Saxon 
Itt&ra  fry,  literally  -dwelling  of  deer'),  »'Ai%, 
etc. 

The  toariulilp,  the  bv  ut  the  Northern  uhlrea. 

.Wufrfr..  Crnut.  Iliat.,  I.  in. 

by:!t,  «.  [Another  and  more  reg.  form  of  brr'-, 
\  SlE.  fryc,  fryrc,  btighr,  br;,  brk,  etc.,  <  A.S. 
hcah,  brtig,  a  ring :  see  free". J  A  ring ;  a  brace- 
let. 

A  fry  ot  gold,  adnmiiia-  tho  ri«ht  ann.  /'In 
by*t,  r.    An  obsoleU-  spelling  of  fray. 
by"t,  I",  i.    An  nlwolete  variant  of  frf 
Oy-1.    If.  An  tdmolete  variant  of  fri-1,  frf-1  (un- 
Rc.-eiitcd).   S«>i<  /x  -1. — 2.  The  modern  form  of 
fri-1.  fre-l.  under  the  accent,  as  in  ftyyjw//,  fryironl, 
etc. 

by-2t.    An  olwolete  variant  of  fri-'-i,  7^-'-'. 
byA    The  adverb  bi/i  um^l  as  a  prelH.  Thii  oae 
ftnt  appear*  in  Uk  aixteeiith  century,  fry-  being  a  g,u*al- 


my  deMU-rtnx  pralsea,  idnah  "he 
fledv.  and  Ft,  Ijiwa 


adjective,  meaning  aide,  aocondary,  aa  In  fry-palfr,  fry-jtree t. 
frywau,  fry-Uny,  fry-atmtr,  etc, 
by-aim  t  ( U'am),  n.   A  aide  aim ;  a  subordinate 
aim :  a  by-end. 

by-altar  (bi'al'Ulr),  n.  1.  A  minor  or  secon- 
dary altar,  in  distinction  from  tho  high  altar; 
any  other  altar  than  the  chief  one  in  a  church: 
now  commonly  called  stile  allar. — 2.  A  name 
given  bv  some  writers  on  Christian  archaeology 
to  a  table  standing  beside  the  altar,  for  hold- 
ing the  vestments,  the  sacred  vessels,  etc. ;  a 
credence. 

byart,  a.    See.  fryre. 
byard  (bi'ird),  «.   [Appar.  a 

use  of  bayard"*,  q,  v.J    A  banc 

ing  the  breast,  used  by  men  for 

on*  in  coal-mines, 
byast.   See  bin*. 

byats  (bf'als),  a.  pi.   Same  as  frasfon*. 

by-ball  (bi'bal),  n.    In  ericitt,  same  as  fry1,  3. 

by-bidder  (bi'bid'ir),  n.  A  person  employed 
at  public  auctions  to  bid  on  articles  put  up  for 
sale,  in  order  that  tho  seller  may  obtain  higher 
prices. 

by-blow  (bi'blo),  n.    1.  A  side  or  accidental 

Mow  and  then  a  fry-ohnr  from  the  pulpit. 

Afu-um.  Colaaterioo. 
Hoar  Snely.  like  a  fencer, 
My  father  fetches  hit  frir-Mowa  to  bit  roc  ' 

MiddUtan  and  Vekkrr.  Roaring  Olrl,  I.  I. 

2f.  An  illegitimate  child.   [Colloq.  or  vulgar.] 
Tho  natural  hrntlicr  of  the  klu  —  a  fry-frfrte. 

Matrinftr,  Maid  ol  HuBoiir.  I.  1. 
by-book  (bi'buk),  n.     A  note-  or  memoran- 
dum-book;  a  subordinate  book  containing 
notes  or  jottings  to  be  afterward  extended  iu 
duo  form. 

(Lord'a  day.)  To  my  once,  anil  there  fell  on  enierlnj;, 
out  of  a  frav-oroc,  part  of  iny  aecoud  Joumall-book,  wldch 
hath  Lay  Uieae  two  yeara  aud  toon*  unentered. 

/'rpya,  Wary.  II.  hT. 

by-busineas  (bi'biz'nes),  n.  Business  aside 
from  the  main  business;  something  quite  sec- 
ondary or  subordinate.  Barrow. 

by-by  (W  bi ').  inter).  [Also  written  fryr-fryi?; 
a  childish  or  humorous  variation  of  gooMv, 
q.  v.]  Good -by:  a  childish  fonn  of  farewell, 
sometimes  uaou  humorously  by  grown  people. 

Well,  you  are  going  to  be  in  a  paaaiou,  I  ace,  and  I  aliall 
only  Interrupt  yuu  —  ao,  frye  fryr. 

SArnJaii.  ScIkh,!  fur  Scandal.  III.  1. 

bycauaet,  coni.   An  obsolete  form  of  because. 

by-cause  (bVkar.),  n.  [<  fry-»  +  cauae.)  A  sec- 
ondary cause. 

I  .  .  .  «aa  one  eaua.  In  fry-ean*f>  why  the  purae 
loat  fl.  Jotmm,  llwtbolumew  fair.  II 

bycet,  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  frier, 
byckornet,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  frir* 
bycocketf  (bl'kok-et),  n.     [Also  variousl; 

written  abocorlc, 

abocket,  and  afrrt- 

oo  f,  eorrupted 

forma   due  to 

misreading  or 

misprinting  of 

bwcoeAet.  <  late 

ME.  bueoket 

(Halliwell),  < 

OF.  biroquet,  a 

bvcocket,  a  kind 

of     cap  (cf. 

tl  biquoifutt,  tbo 

beak  of  a  lav- 


bylander 

by  -coraeT  (bl'kfrr'ner),  w.  A  private  or  out-of. 
tho-way  comer.    Matmngrr ;  FulUr. 

by -COOTS*  (hrkora),  a.  An  irregular  or  im- 
proper course  of  action. 

If  tlmll  foraake  not  tbeae  unprofitable  fry-esvw< 

fl.  Joiuan.  Portaater.  L  L 

byddet,  r.  and  a.   An  obsolete  spelling  of  fc».f. 

bydet,  r.    An  obsolete  form  of  bide. 

by-dependencyt  (bi'de-pcn'dgn-ei},  n.  Soon- 
tiling  depending  on  something  else;  an  aeeo- 
sorv  circumstance.    Shal:.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

by-design  (bi'de-rin' ),  a.    An  incidental  or 
subordinate  design  or  purpose. 
ThcyU  serve  for  other  fry-dWjni*.  .S.  Bailer,  HodJStu 

by-doing  (bi'dtUing),  n.  Subordinate  or  collat- 
eral action;  private  doing. 

by-drinkingt  (bS'dring'bng),  a.  A  drinkh^: 
between  meals. 


■  ni'irn'i 
lOiavsi. 


nULa,  sir  J. .1  in.  t.^r 
SXak.,  I  Ben. 


oar  ibri 
v.,  ilL  - 


by-dwelleT_  (bi'dwel'er),  a.    One  who  dwelU 
near;  a  neighbor, 
bye 't,  prep,  and  adv.   See  fry1. 
bye1,  n.    See  fry1. 
bye'-H,  a.    See  fry*. 
bye;t,  «.    See  fry8. 

bytr*t,  r.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  fray, 
bye-ball  (M'bAl).  a.   In  mcket,  game  aa  fry).  3. 
by-«lectlon  (bi'f  l.ekjsi^n),  a.    In  Oreatt 


ain,  an  election  held  to  I 
meut. 

by-«nd  (bl'end),  a.  1.  A  private  end;  a  secret 
purpose,  or  design. 


.Sir  fl.  LRtnL%m. 

.  An  incidental  or  subsidiary  aim  or  object. 

Pamphleteer  or  J.iurnaUat  reading  tor  an  anrameirt  tuf 
,nT,  al  all  evcnla.  for  a,ane  V- 
;  read  mt-anly  and  fragmev- 
EtntrtMt,  I  nivenltleai 


a  party,  orreadli 
nul  liopoaed  un 

tarity. 


t.  HL  1. 


byert,  «.   An  obsolete  fonn  of  fryrc. 

by-fellow  (bi'fel'6),  a.  In  English  universities, 
a  name  given  to  one  who  ha*  been  elected  to 
a  by-fellowship;  a  follow  out  of  the  regular 
courso.  In  aonin  rollegrs  a  hy-frllow,  even  when  fiver 
age,  can  he  elected  to  a  regular  fellowabip  when  a  vacancy 
oi-cura, 

by-fellowshlp  (bi'fel'o-Bhip),  a.  In  English 
universities,  a  secondary  or  nominal  fellowship. 

There  are  aorae  Wye  Peilwaotp.,  however,  in  thr  moll 
college*  whose  value  In  merely  nominal  -  aoine 
year.        C.  A.  JtrUltd,  Kngllah  I  nlvrrUty.  p.  l«.  »oVl 

bygg1  bygg8,  etc.   See  big1,  big9,  etc. 

bygualet,  n.  [ME.,  also  bigirdle,  bfgyrdfUe. 
biyurdle,  bignntel.  <  AS.  bigfrdel,  bigirael.  big- 
gyrdel  (=  MIIQ.  bigirtet),  <  bi,  bi,  by,  +  gyrdrl. 
girdle:  aeo  fryl  and  girdle,  and  cf.  begird.]  A 
purse  hanging  from  the  girdle  or  belt. 

The  boggra  and  tire  frijrunfeflra,  he  hath  Uvbroken  hem  alle. 
That  the  Eli  anarooa  lielde.    Pirn  Ptmmm  ( Bl,  mi  -t 

bygono  iH'gfci),  a.  and  a.  [<  fryl,  ode,  +  game. 
pp.  of  go.\  L  a.  Past;  gone  by;  hence,  out  of 
date;  antiquated:  as,  "thy  bygome  fooleries.^ 
Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 


Hrojeketaf  the  iOJi  rrntvn.  t'p 

la-iaK'v  "  [iwt  <iii  J4(4.(n«  rr. 


mourning 
hood"  —  Cot- 
grave),  prob.  < 
hi-  (E.  fria),  dou- 
ble, +  coejue  (> 
E.  ooi-i).  a  shell, 
a  boat.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the 
shape.]  A  kind  of  hat  worn  during  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  prob- 
ably by  noble  and  wealthy  (terxoiis  only,  it  •« 

of  the  form  called  by  heralili  r«/.  n/  wainfenaiuv  that 
la.  with  tile  brim  turned  Up  eitlHT  Ix'fiffe  nr  tiehlnd.  and 
with  a  loiot  point  or  beak,  or  two  such  |H^nt*.  ttpimalte. 
MiMtcni  reiireacnlaUioiB  Keucrally  give  it  with  UV  l^ilnt 
or  injlnla  l«!hiud  ;  but  Ul*  in 
die  a«<«  »i^m»  to  have  had 
illuitratluu. 

(bi-kom'on).  a     [<  fryl  prop., 
<  f.  by-nrrimrity.  J  More  t 
common;  uncommon.  [Scotch.] 
by-concernment  <bi '  kon  -  «om  'ment),  a.  A 
subordinate  or  subsidiary  affair.    I)ru<t>  H, 
n.    An  obsolete  form  of  birlcrn. 

Set  nik,'«.  I'riKikca,  a.l"c».  and  b<fr,>rn,r. 

bit.-.!  fttr»  l.ir  lllet'a  tlMITtoa 

(K.  K  T.  -H  ),  p.  « 


I  (Ik  iwiut  bi  front,  «  in  the 


The  (tiancelbir  was  a  man  who  belonged  to  a  ttoiw 
world,  a  repreaentattre  of  a  past  age.  of  obeolete  mods 
of  thinking.  JfooaWny,  Sir  W  Tempk 

It  la  the  tort  of  excetlenoe  In  any  department  uf  art. 
that  It  can  never  he  Iwmw. 

flowvfl.  Among  my  Hooka,  lit  aer..  p.  l^. 

IL  a.  mat  fat  gone  by  and  past:  aa,  that 
is  a  bygone;  let  bygone*  be  fryj/wacs;  ''let  old 
bi/gones  be,"  Tennyson,  Princ<i«,  iv. 

by-houx  (bl'our).  n.   A  leisure  hour. 

by-interest  (bi'in'ter^t),  a.  Self-interest: 
private  ad  vantage.  .-IffeTfrtiry. 

by-tntimation  (bYin-ti-ina'shon),  n.  An  hiTi- 
mutiou,  whether  by  speech,  look,  gesture,  <* 
other  moans,  so  conveyed  as  to  be  unobserved 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  not  intended ;  an  aside. 

There  were  no  fry-t'nfinwrtwnu  to  make  the  audlen.T 
the'Soor!""""  <U*<*'ral,*,,t  »°,n8iu  ■T^.OW  Attlrl' 

byke,  fl.    See  bike. 

bykert, «'.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  bieker'i. 
bylandt.i.   [<fry1  +  'aad.]  A  peninsula.  Al*» 
spelled  bitand. 

If  I  Rod  varion*  devicea  rcaorte*i  to  by  wrtten  at  \h* 
iM-e^nning  id  that  aame  rentury  bi  rvpreaa  a  tract  ot  lafrt 
almnat  Hlmwnded  by  sea,  ai>  that  Uiey  i-nipl<>y  "bUrrod 
denii-bde.  "  "  detrd-iabuid,"  I  ant  aide.  wlUhiut  mnrh  heal 
tatiim.  to  aill mi  that  "penitiauLa"  waa  n<4  yet  acka»"- 
Ui  be  Kngllah. 

A  hp.  Trench,  Deftdencie.  In  Eng.  Uicta..  a  at 
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by-Lane 

by-lane  (M'lan),  ».  A  private  lane,  or  one 
forming  a  hvway.  Burton. 
by-law  ( bl'la), a.  rKonniTly  explained  and  now 
generally  accepted  ait  made  iiji  of  by*  C'V-3) 
anil  /us-',  as  if  'u  subordinate  or  secondary 
law,'  but  in  fact  the  elements  are  by'-,  a  town, 
+  lair*,  after  Dan.  bylvr,  municipal  law  (cf. 
Dan.  tnlor,  an  amendment  to  a  law,  developed 
from  bylur,  but  now  regarded  as  siniplv  <  bi-  (  = 
G.  hei-'=  K.  +  lor =  K.  (««■'),  =  Sir.  fryfVig, 
Ui<-  commonalty  of  a  village,  the  older  form 
being  Sc.  ami  North.  K.  byrlatr,  also  written 
burlair,  hirlate.  In  eoinp.  even  btrleu.  barky. 
<  late  ME.  fcyrr  lair,  "agraria,  pleltiseHum" 
(Cath.  Anglicum)  (ML.  bireteffia,  birkgia,  bi- 
latftr.  bilagiuet,  bellagiHe*,  pi.;  hence  prob.  bil- 


'pas), 
>  by- J; 


Utif1,  q.  v.).  prop,  town-law  (see  byrlate),  <  Icel. 
baytrr-liig,  town-law  (of.  ksrjar-bigmadhr,  a  town- 
justice,  'byrlaw-man'),  <  buiar,  btvjar,  gen.  of 
oyr,  hrrr,  or  fcrr  (=  Norw.  fco  =  Sw.  Dan.  fcy  = 
AS.  by:  see  »y-),  a  town,  +  /<«/  =  Norw.  foji  = 
Sw.  /<!</  =  Dan,  for,  law:  »w  fry-,  a.,  and  hurl.] 
If.  A  local  law;  a  law  made  bv  a  municipality 
or  by  a  rural  community  for  the  regulation  of 
affaire  within  its  authority;  an  ordinance. 

In  thv  shlrea  where  tlie  Danes  acquired  a  Ann  foothold, 
the  township  was  often  called  a  "by";  ami  it  bad  tin* 
uwer  of  enacting  Its  owu  "tip  law* "  or  town  law*,  as  .\rw 
i  have  to  day. 

J.  /'wlr,  Amcr.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  4*. 

Hence  —  2.  A  standing  rule  of  a  legislative 
body,  a  corporation,  or  a  society,  made  for  the 
regulation  of  its  internal  organization  and  eon- 
dtn-t,  anil  distinguished  from  a  provision  of  it* 
constitution  in  being  more  particular  and 
readily  altered. 

ibl'led),  11.    Same  as  ty-inwA. 

i  on  milK.nlinnte  or  w-coud'ary  matters;  by- 
laws, or  the  making  of  by-laws. 

Tin-  Friendly  Siw  ktics  Act  .  .  .  gives  powerof  by  It-tiM- 
latHin,  on  »|a-c-incd  matters,  such  as  terms  of  adluissli*!. 
administration,  enforcement  «>f  ruin.  Ac,  all  which  hu 
onlv  I..  lie  certified  by  a  frown  registrar 

CuHtrrMi*rrary  Rrr  .,  XUX.  SU. 

bylOTGf,  r.    Same  aa  bekaee.  Chancer. 
by-matter  (bi'mat'er),  it.    Something  beside 

the  principal  matter;  something  incidental. 
I  knew  nnc  thai,  whin  ho  »Mf  a  letter,  would  put 

that  which  was  most  material  into  the  poatarript.  a*  It  It 

hail  tieen  abu-  unifier . 


'.3 

[<  by-jtass,  «.]    To  fur- 

nlah  with  aliy-pass. 

I  tivxt  by  passed  the  outlet  valve  with  a  one  inch  pi|te. 

Sri.  -liner.  Supp.,  XXII  la  KM. 

by-passage  (bi'pas'Aj),  «.    A  private  or  retired. 

passage ;  a  byway, 
by-paaaer  (bt'pas'er),  n.  A  passer-by.  Latham. 
by-paat  (bi'p&Ht).  a.    I'ast ;  gone  by:  as,  "'>y- 

l»int  iierils,   Sliai.,  l^over's  t'omplaint.  1.  158. 
by-path  (Id 'path),  n.     A  byway;  a  private 

path ;  an  indirect  eourae  or  means. 

By  path*  aoil  indirect  crook  tl  wa»i. 

sLt.,  2  nen.  IV..  iv.  4. 

by-peept  (bi'pep),  r.  i.  To  look  or  glanco  aaide. 
Sbtlk. 

by-pltVG8  (bi'plaa),  a.  A  retired  pUce,  spot, 
or  situation. 

by-pUy(bi'pla),  a.  1.  In  a  play,  aetion  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  dumb  show,  while 
the  main  aetion  proceeds  ;  action  not  iuteuded 
to  be  observed  by  some  of  the 


Baron,  i' iionlng. 
A  private,  hid- 


by-motlTe  (Wmd'tiv),  ». 
aen,  or  selfish  motive. 

The  ctMalnty  of  ruusinK  an  uiuuiluioua  liDpabe.  if  uut 
>lw  ara  «(  ojunlerwurklng  alaiatcr  iwotior-i  anuiog  llielr 
audleore.  (jrvtt,  Iliit.  Greroe,  I.  JCSO. 

2.  A  secondary  motive, 
by-name  (bi'nam),  a.   [<  MK  feynaaM' (=  OHU. 
binamo,  XIHtf.  biname,  O.  Aetaame,  a  cognomen, 
»!  +  name.)    If.  " 


*'  Will  you  allow  inc  to  aak  ymi,  air,  '  he  anid,  a<ldre«- 
inc  Mr.  Hrkwlrk,  who  wan  coniiidcraM}-  mj-stinetl  tty  thin 
rcry  unpoltte  hy-ytaw,  "  whether  Uiat  prrvm  lK-|oiig»  to 
your  party  I '  Itoktn.,  llokwu  k,  I.  ill. 

2.  A  diversion ;  something  apart  from  the  main 
purpose. 

U  he  uainff  the  alternative  an  a  fa  j^iit/  In  armuuent, 
without  any  coiuiiU-ration  of  it*  merit  or  i*>iail>ility? 

HvsAntil,  Purviveitei*  and  Jjiw,  p. 

by-plot  (bi'plot),  m.  A  subsidiary  plot  in  a 
play  or  novel. 

The  minor  i-har»rl*r«  and  ><jif-;Wi.<,  too,  nlvliig  the  «tory 
of  a  rvlliduut  wptli  Um.  TA»  ,s-,»v(,it..r,  St:  »W5.  }>.  1 1>. 

by-product  (bi'prod'ukt),  a,  A  secondary  or 
additional  prwluct ;  something  produced,  us  in 
the  course  of  a  process  or  manufacture,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  product  or  material:  an, 
wood-tar  is  obtained  as  a  by-jirotlHct  in  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood  for  tho  manufac- 
ture of  wood-vinegar  or  wood-spirit. 

It  ia  constantly  the  caae  that  tike  hyt  jm*tuci*  of  h  ■-■  du- 
plex itidtutry  are  found  t»  be  the  bole  aoiirc*  of  imnliK*a 
prullla.  *'~rjie.  Brit,,  IX.  T."U, 

by-pturpoae  (W per' pus),  s.    An  Indirect  or 

concealed  purpose  or  design. 
Byrunt,  «■    All  obsolete  spelling  of  Bairam. 
byre  (Mr),  a.    [Sc.,  one  of  the  many  different 

applications  of  the  Hcand.  form  of  E.  IWerl, 


bysas 

Tlie  eiMtetire  In  any  dhtrk-t  or  parlih  nf  the  hirtlav  U 
an  iuconliMaMc  proof  of  llanlfcli  occtlMtion.  The  pur 
l»be%  of  "bi-meld.  K.o  lesricld.  Kmlrtebl.  an. I  Rotlierlmm 
were  aiid»re<ll>ld.«l  Into  'lirrtnirt.  tint  it  III  to  !»•  n.miirke.1 
that  tlw«e  dlvUtoiiA  an1  not  to  tie  found  on  the  ti«'rl<>>liire 
•Ide  of  tin-  sheaf.  .V.  aruf  {J.,  Vth  iter..  II.  «•». 

3.  A  parish  meeting.  [I'rov.  Eng.  (Yorkshire  I. J 
byrlaW-COUTt  (bir'14-k0rt>,  a.     [Also  written 

birtey-,  barky-court ;  <  byrlaa  +  wurf.]  The 

court  in  which  the  byrlaw  was  administered. 

[Scotch.]    See  hyWittr. 
byrlaw-man  (bir'la-man),  a.     [Also  written 

InrlatC',  birlcy-,  barky-ma* ;  <  byrlair  +  man  ; 

cf.  Icel.  baJar-Kgmatllir,  a  town-justice.]  1. 

A  judge  or  arbitrator  in  the  byrlaw-court. 

[Scotch.]  —  2.  An  arbiter;  an  oversman;  an 

umpire ;  a  thirdsman.    [The  modern  use  of  tho 

word.] 

byrnet,  »■  See  fcyratV.  • 
byrniet,  n.  [ME.,  also  brunit,  breny,  brini.  etc., 
earlier  6«rac,  <  AS.  byrne,  a  corselet,  a  coat  of 
mail,  =  OH(i.  fcriiNNii,  brunja,  MH(i.  (}.  brunne 
=  Icel.  brynja  =  Sw.  brynja  =  Dan.  brynjr  = 
fioth.  ftriis/o,-  hence  ML.  brunia,  bronia,  l*r. 
brtmba,  OF.  ftrmiic,  bnjit/ne,  etc. :  see  brouinr. 
Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Oltulg.  bronja,  corselet ; 
Olr.  bruiifn,  breast.]  Same  as  broigne. 
byrnlodt,  />.        [ME.  fVrt(«yry/,  brmyril.  etc.; 

of  mail. 


app 

ong.  a  dwelling,  AS.  bur.  a  dwelling,  =  Icel. 
bur,  a  pantry,  =  Sw.  bur,  a  cage,  Sw.  dial,  bur, 
a  house,  cottage,  pantry,  granarv,  =  Dan.  bur,  a 
cage:  »ee6y>«rer',  and  cf.  6o«"3.]  A  cow-house. 

Adiaininir  the  home  [of  a  Mennanitc  |  are  tlie  liable  and 
which  would  not  dutjrrace  a  model  (arm  in 


nobltwtw,  reverence  ami  gMnoaw 
kyannw.  but  hlr  auhataiic*  hath  no  dl- 
CAaixwr,  HiK'thliu,  til.,  proM  9, 

2.  A  nickname. 

A  peraona)  dy-noww  irlveD  hlai  on  account  of  hit  «tature 
Bp.  AiocfA.  Life  of  Wykehani. 

3.  A  pseudonym ;  a  nom-ae-plume.  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.] 

by-namet  (bi'nam),  r.  t.  [<  fiy-aos«r,  a.]  To 
give  a  nickname  to, 

sir  Henry  I'erey,  .  .  .  by-rutrntd  HoUpurre,  who  bad  the 
leading  of  the  Engttah.      Ilvltand,  tx  of  Camden,  p.  Sua. 

byntM,  ».    [<  Or.  fUtni.  malt.]  Malt 
bynnl  (bin  i),  a.    [Prob.  native.]    A  fish  of 
the  family  < 'v/inairfir,  liarbu*  bynni,  related  to 
the  barbel  of  Europe.    It  is  a  highly  esteemed 
fish  of  the  Nile. 

by-ordinary,  by-ordinarfbi'i.r'di-na-ri.  -uar), 

a.  [<  by1,  prrp.,  beyond,  +  orrfinnry,  ttrtUnar, 
ordinary.  Cf.  f>y-eomraon.]  More  than  ordi- 
nary. [Scotch.] 

byoo,  <>.    [E.  dial. : 
[North.  Eng.] 

byons  (bi'usi,  a.  [Also  written,  improp.,  bum : 
ap|utr.  <  byi,  pnp.,  beyond,  over  anil  above, 
+  -iiu*.]  Kxtraordinarv ;  remarkable:  as,  by- 
ou.t  weather.  [Scotch.^ 

byotu  (bt'us),  (Jifr.  [<  byoua,  a.]  Extraordl- 
ttarilr:  uncommonlv;  very:  as,  ftyoas  hungry. 
[Scotch.] 

byOUBly  (bl'us-li),  nrfr.    [<  by„u»,  a.,  +  Jy2.] 

Same  as  byous. 
by-pasg  (bi'pas),  n.    An  extra  gas-pipe  passing 
around  a  valve  or  gaa-ehaniher,  us«'d  to  pre- 
of  the  flow  of  gas 

•  is  drtseil.    It  |,  ,uej 


(bi're-pOrt').  a. 


-,  At  Port  Royal. 
A  side  report  or 


origin  obscure.]  A  quinsy. 


But  when  the  cause  it  aclfe  muit  be  decreed, 
fjtmaelfe  hi  perwon,  in  bU  profier  <  <mrt. 

To  crave  and  aolemne  lieariiuc  doth  jiroceed. 
Of  every  proofe  and  every  iiy-rejiort. 

Sir  J.  rtarv:  S.»ee  Tdpaurn  (KMX 

by-respoctt  (bi'ro-spekf),  n.  A  consideration 
or  thought  aside  from  the  main  one;  hence,  a 
private  end  or  purpose. 

^Auguitiu  .  .  .  had  aome  by-rtwptrtt  In  the  ML*^W  uf 
byrl,  r.  Seeftir/1. 

byTladyt,  intrrj.  A  contraction  of  by  our  lady, 
that  is,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Usually  written 
by>r  lady.    Compare  ainrrya. 

Byrtady,  no  mi«T>-  aarmounta  a  wiiman  a. 

Middlrtvn,  Wonien  Beware  Women,  i. 

byrlakin,  tafe-rf.  A  contraction  of  by  our  lady- 
kih;  a  diminutive  of  byrlaily. 

ilii.  W  Cam.  Married:   Tow  turn » 

Una.  To  a  ITenrli  b..«l.  Ivrt,,ki,„.  w  I  ui,dir«tai>.L 

MMUIw,  AllfthlllK  for  a  Unlet  Life,  Iv.  2. 

byrlaw  (bir'la),  a.  [Also  written  burlau-,  bir- 
taw,  birelair,  in  comp.  even  birlty,  barley,  etc.: 
see  fcy-/«ir.]  1.  A  certain  system  of  popular 
jurisprudence  formerly  prevailing  in  northern 
England  and  Scotland,  it  u  d<-«  rilied  l>y  >ir  John 

Skene,  writllii  in  l.Vi:.  when  the  tyaleni  waa  in  torn-,  ua 
fullowa  :  "  Ijiws  of  Bjjrt'jtc  ur  maid  and  detennlili*.!  t>e 
consent  of  neirhtlioni.  elected  and  i  bo»eti  l«*  roniniuii  i-on- 
aent.  in  the  courts  calk-d  the  Burlaw  curf*.  in  the  4|ltltilk 
eivTiitiou  is  taken  of  complainlcB  lietiiivt  nelclttUir  and 
tieii-btbor.  Tlie  .jurillk  uieti  so  chosen  as  fudi^-H  and  art'i 
tratun  to  the  elTeet  fiTcaald,  ar>-  conilnotlly  called  fitrr 
liliraea." 

2.  A  district  within  which  the  system  prevails. 
[North.  Eng.] 


orcout 


le  the  tiryntre,  of  firen^vife  knyclitea 
inle  l»  tale,  thryft)*  In  artiien. 

Mvrtt  Arthur*  (II  E.  T.  S.X  L  31U, 

by-road  (bi'rOdi.  k.  1.  A  side-road;  a  cross- 
road; a  road  different  from  the  usual  or  mam 
highway.— 2.  A  private  or  secret  way;  a  pri- 
vate means  to  an  end:  as,  "slipper)  by-riMtdn," 
.Sir  i/V. 

Byronic  (bi-ron'ik),  a.  Possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Uyron,  the  poet,  or  of  his  poetry: 
as,  a  Byrtmic  poem. 

La  ('nape  et  li  s  M  ires  (by  Alfre.1  de  Miusct),  a  Hvr*mir 
poeni  in  dramatic  fonn.  .V.  A.  Ifr  ,  C.WVIt.  icj. 

Byronism  (bi'r»»n-iitm).  n.  The  characteristics 
of  Byron's  thought,  temper,  poetic  style,  etc. 

by-room  (M'rSra),  n.     An  ailjoining  room  or 
apartment;  a  side  room. 
Stand  in  some  by  room.  Shak..  I  Hen.  IV..  li.  t. 

byrrbid  (bir'id),  a.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
JiyrrAii/or. 

ByrrhidiB  (bir'i-de),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  «yrrAiM  + 
-n/ir.  ]  A  family  of  clavicorn  I'olrnpUra,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Byrrhug. 

Byrrhns  bir'  us.l,  a.  [NL.]  The  typieal  genus 
of  the  family  Byrrhida;  called  pitt'-J*r  tks  from 
their  rounded  bodies,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
they  pack  their  legs  out  of  sight  when  they  are 
alarmed,  simulating  death  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  pill.  B.  pilula  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample.   See  cut  under  pill-beetle. 

byrsopid  (ber'so-pid),  «.  A  beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily. Byrxopida-. 

ByTSopidae  (ber-sop'i-de),  pi.  pi.  [NL.,  <  19«r. 
nop*  +•  -tVnr.  ]  A  family  of  rhynchophorous  t'o- 
leoptera,  or  beetles,  with  the  elytra  provided 
with  a  strong  fold  on  the  inner  face,  pyg^idium 
of  male  divided,  tarsi  setose,  gular  margin  ele- 
vates!, and  presternum  elevates!. 

0p«  (ber'sops),  ii.    [<  Gr.  iJiyivrn,  a  skin,  hide 
;i«i-jie),  +  uV  ("^-).  face,  eye.]  A  genus  of 
weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Byrtopida:. 
byst,  byset,  ».    Obsolete  forms  of  6iec. 

idet,  byaidest.     Obsolete  forms  of  betide, 


by-sitter  (bi'sit'er),  it.   One  sitting  near. 

The  blind  by^iller  gncaaeth  not 
What  shadow  haunU  that  vacant  spot. 

ITAitfiW.  The  Meeting. 

by-speoch  (W'spScb),  «.  An  incidental  or  cas- 
ual speech  not  directly  relating  to  Ihe  point: 
as,  "to  quote  fty-»;«»'cAe»,"  Hooter. 

byspellt  (bl'spel),  ii.  [<  ME.  bi*i>el,  a  proverb, 
a  parable,  <  AS.  binptll,  biffs/nil,  a  proverb, 
pjirable,  example,  story  I  =  MI),  bijnpet  =  MHi  i. 
bhptl,  butpil,  a  proverb,  parable.  ().  beitpitl,  an 
example),  <  bi-,  by.  +  */w(ir  a  story:  see  spell*, 
and  cf.  i7ospff.]   A  proverb.  Coles,  1717.  Also 

spelled  Vj"'- 

byast,  r.  i.    [See  hu.-:.]    To  bttwt;  bum. 

byssaceous  (bi-sii'shius),  a.  [<  L,  lis  If  'ftyji- 
ttaetUM.  <[  by*sux :  see  fV**"«".]  Kesetnbling  a 
byssus;  consisting  of  line  silky  filaments;  re- 
sembling cobwebs. 

byssal  (bis'al),  a.  [<  byx/tus  +  ^/.]  Of  or  per- 
tniuing  to  the  byssus  of  a  mollusk:  as,  byssal 
threads;  byosal  attachment. 

bysaet,  «.  [<  &y«ra».]  A  kind  of  fine  cloth. 
See  rVyfie'Ue',  1. 
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by&siff 


by  sal 

Plural  of  liyttHt. 
'«C  t  bis'i-forl,  n.  One  of  the  Bgttifera. 
B*ya&ifera  O^i-sif 'e-rft).  a.  />/.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
Iij/Kiijt  r :  see  bgvnferoiu.]  A  family  of  bivalve 
moll'usks,  characterizes]  by  the  secretion  of  a 
byssus,  by  means  of  which  they  attach  them- 
selves to  foreign  substances.  It  was  nutltnted  by 
Ijunarck  {F.  6y««vVr»a)  In  for  the  cvmr*  fVrfmm, 
/.una.  Pin  ml.  Jfyfuw',  Jv<Wi'4ii,  t'mihifa,  /'DM.  ifnt 
tfiu,  and  ^ricuf-a,  now  distributed  anion*  different  faint 
lies  ;  but  It  was  later  renounced  aim  its  genera  referred  tijr 
htm  to  tlie  families  Jijf/ifrtreii,  Jfaffearea.  and  rVefenefVa. 
It  was  restricted  1>T  UoldfUM  (MM)  to  iiatlrut,  Vuiitlla, 
and  f'mut.  and  i*  now  aynonymous  with  Ifn/Jearea. 

bysslferoua  ibl-»if'e-ru.«),  <i.    [<  XL.  fcy«n/<r, 
<  L.  6yMu*  (see  bij**u«)  +  ferre  =  E.  WrV 
Producing  or  bearing  a  byssua. 

:,  byssine  (bis'in),  o.  f<  L.  fcysWni";,  < 
i.crem'oc,  <  /tiercrar,  byssus.]  Maile  of  bys- 
sus; having  a  silky  or  flax-like  appearance. 
Coin,  1717 


•  ] 
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typified  by  the  genua  Bythitrx.  The 
and  wide,  the  vertical  Ana  are  nulled,  and  Ui 
diircd  to  atmple  filaments  composed  of  two  rayt  <»* 

by-time  (hl'tlm),  n.  Odd  time;  un  interval  of 
leisure.  [Scotch.] 

bytimW,  prrp.  ykr.  as  adr.    See  betimc. 

bytouret.  «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  bittern  >. 

bytownite  (bi'toun-it ),  n.  [<  Bytmrtt  (see  def.) 
+  -iteJ.]  A  land  of  feldspar  from  Bytourn 
(now  Ottawa),  Canada,  intermediate  between 
anorthite  and  labradoritc. 

Byttnerlacea  (Wt/ne-ri-4'af*).  *•  /''•  [N^., 
<T  BgttnerUi,  a  genus  named  from  the  German 
botanist  1>.  S.  A.  Huttner  (1734-68),  +  -arwr.} 
A  natural  order  of  plants,  properly  included  in 
the  order  Sterculiacea:  (which  see).  The  typi- 
cal genus,  Byttnena,  consists  of  about  20  spe- 
cies of  tropical  or  subtropical  herbs  or  climbing 
ghmbs. 


Bysantinitm 

llat  he  all  that  the  world  loves  aikd  admire*  and 
.  .  .  he  mtirt  cast  behind  him  their  admiration, 
become  a  bymrJ  and  a  hissing.  Kmrmm, 

"Brit.  1.  Aliom,  Maxim,  etc.    See  i 

byzant  (biz'ant  or  bl  unt'), 
zant,  1. 

In  Aji«to-»a»on  timet  sold  fcjiwnu  from  Byzantium  sen 


bysaogenotu  (bi-soj'o-nus),  a.  [<  by***-*  +  ~ge- 
ftottji  I    Secretin!?  or  Trroducint?  the 
gland*"  8 


:  as, 


by-turniM  (hi'tcr'ning).  n. 
lending  off  the  main  road. 


A  byway ;  a  road 


in-nerally  rihlhit  more  or  lesa  well- 
i  ol  thin  ^irjuiN^iiftij  apparatua. 

T.  WU,  Smithsonian  Hi-port,  ISO,  p.  77*. 
(InVoid).  a.  f<  Or.  ...rone,  byssjus,  + 
ji'tof,  form.  ]  Having  the  appearance  of  byssl ; 
in  bot..  byssaceoua. 
by 880 lite  (bis'o-Iit),  sj.  [<  Or.  ^I'twmr,  byssus, 
+  /jMoc,  stone. J  An  olive-green  variety  of  uc- 
tiuolite,  in  long,  tine,  capillary  crystals,  from 
St.  Ootthard.  Tyrol,  and  from  Oauphine.  Also 
called  amittntia. 
byaaua  (bU'us),  «.;  y\.  bytxi  (-i).  [L.,  <  Or. 
i?iiT(Hi(  (Heedef.  1).  Of  Oriental  origin;  cf.Heb. 
but;.']  1.  Among  the  ancients, 
originally,  a  flue  yellowiah  flax, 
especially  Indiuri  »nd  Egyptian, 
and  the  hucn  ma<le  from  It,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  mummy-elotli ; 
afterward,  also,  eotl«n  and  silk 
(the  latter,  before  its  origin  was 
known,  being  taken  for  a  kind 
of  cotton). — 2.  One  of  the  byssi, 
a  name  formerly  given  by  bota- 
nists to  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  filamentous  cryptogamic 
plants. — 3.  In  couch.,  a  long,  del- 
icate, lustrous,  and  silky  bunch 
of  filaments,  secreted  by  the  foot, 
and  serving  as  a  means  of  attachment  to  other 
objects.  H  li  developed  In  Tartitua  ilkulmllar  UvaWt- 
nioltluki,  esprt-tally  \\y  apt-rie*  of  tlt-e  luiutliea  Mutitider, 
I'lnniittr,  AftruJtdtr,  Limuitr,  Aixuitr,  Tridaeniaar.  etc 
That  of  the  /'in/M  U  rR|tattle  of  tietnK  woven.  See  Pinna, 
an>l  alMt  t-ula  nudr-r  l>r*i*f  nid*w  and  Triilacnidir. 
bystander  (bi'ntan'der),  n.  1.  One  who  stands 
near;  a  spectator;  a  chance  looker-on;  hence, 
one  who  has  no  concern  with  the  business  being 
transacted.— 2.  One  of  the  highest  order  of 
penitents  in  the  discipline  of  the  early  church, 
rlee  mniristctite*.  • 
by-strMt  (hl'Ktret).  «.  A  separate,  private,  or 
obscure  street ;  a  lane  or  byway. 

To  avoid  repmarh. 
il«  aeelta  by  Mrt'U,  an<l  »ve»  th«i  rvj«  «alvi-  poach. 

fJ,iK,  Trivia,  It.  »». 
They  roam  tnEetbcr  now,  and  wind  among 
1U  hr-atrectv.  knocklnit  at  111"  durty  tnna. 

b.  (i.  HiuMlli.  Soanela.  xlltl. 
by-8troko  flu'strok),  ».    An  incidental  or  sly 

st  roke  ;  a  Ride-blow ;  a  ruse, 
by-talk  (bi'tak),  «.    1.  Onssip;  scnndul. —  2. 
A  subject  of  gossiping  conversation ;  n  byword. 

Th.oi  Middciily  Ik-  am  «  the  by«iti,  ..f  iii  tuhh. .un. 

Ittkrr,  iSc\<n  titailly  Mn-,  Iii.l..  p.  S. 

by-tenn  (M'term),  «.  An  irregular  term  or 
time;  a  term,  as  of  a  school,  in  which  some- 
thing ii  done  out  of  its  regular  course.  Thus, 
in  Cambridge  University,  Knglaud,  to  go  out  in 
a  by -term  is  to  take  it  II.  A.  degree  at  a  time 
other  than  Jaiiuarv. 

BythitOS  (bt-tht'lez), [NX,..  <  Or.  M«,t<c,  a 
<fee|.-*,  a  aniiniil,  <  inline,  the  deep.l  A  genus 
of  bn.tuloid  li«lK«.  typienl  or  the  subfamily  %• 
fAffimr. 

(bith-i-ti'liO  I,  ».;.(.    (XL.,  <  ^(At- 


The 
way. 


by-TiOW  (bi'vu),  a. 
ested  purpose. 

No  %-rievraof  hia  owl 


that  may  divert  yon  from  your 
Sir  I'.  SutiKy,  Defence  of  Po«y. 

Private  view;  self-inter- 


1I.UL 

A  secluded  or  privato 


as  k. 


Jftmi,  Money  and  MecJi.  of  Exchange,  n.  T. 
By2antian  (bi-win'shian),  a.  [<  B9;ant>-«m  + 
■an.]  Same  as  Bj/santine. 
Byzantine  (biz'an-tin  or  bi-zan'tin),  a.  and  a. 
[<  LL.  Byitiittinut  (also  By&tntiacu*,  1..  ify.-aa. 
fius.Or.  Hn,*o»Tio*oV,  Bis'a»T(of ),  <  By;nn tiuu, <  tlr. 
B«<u>?roi',  said  to  have  been  uatned  after  BiCof 
(Bt<air-),  its  reputed  founder.]  L  Pertain- 
ing to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Bosporus, 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  or 
Eastern  empire,  or  to  the  empire  itself.  p> 
Eantiiira  waa  founded  by  a  (ireek  n>lon>  In  the  ftawnilv 
century  a  c_.  but  waa  of  no  ureal  llii|Mprtanoc  unut  A  r 
sao,  when  the  emperor  roiutaiitfnc  the  "-nat  iijJ-  it 
hii  ea|MUl,  and  chataeed  Ita  name  t*>  tVmalantlni.pt<.  li- 
ter himself  -  ByxaniliM  axchlteetnrc,  a  »t>w  arrhi 

tecture  develo|«rd  fro!  1  the  clawkal  uudef  the  Hjlantme 
empire  ^tiiHrij:  V.w  fourth  ami  fifth  crtuuri,  *  a.  n  .  and. 


by-walk  (bi'wak), 
walk.  Ilrt/ttcn. 

by-walker  (WwA'kcr),  ». 

or  aside;  one  who  is  noi 
deceitful  person. 

I  have  rtpt  the  matter  now  to  the  ptll, 
yo«i  of  iilain  walkers,  and  of  tm-trvJIur*. 

LMimtr.  Sd  Sermon  twf.  Edw.  VI..  IMS. 


One  who  walks  by 
'f  • 


cut  to 


by-waah  (M'woah),  ». 

vey  the 
aVjueduct, 
by-lcd't. 

bywater  (bi'wa-ter),  a.  Among  diamond-deal- 
ers, showing  a  tinge  of  yellow;  off  color:  ap- 
plied to  diamonds. 

byway  (bi'wa),  n.  A  by-road  ;  a  secluded,  pri- 
vate, or  obscure  way;  an  out-of-the-way  path 
or  course:  as,  highways  and  bytcays. 

Seat  he  allowed  tllem  the  two  (Hy-miw,  that  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  hul,  where  formaUty  and  b*y|as-rlay  h»t  them- 
aelvea.  fl».iy«n,  Ftl«rlm  .  ProiireM,  p.  S04. 

A  vaat  and  Uniiled  mare,  the  Inruwyp  of  which  our  plan 
does  no*  allow  ua  to  enter. 

Wkrmll,  IlUt.  Sctentiftc  Ideaa,  11. 

by-We8tt  (bi-wesf),  prrp.  f<  ME.  bi  icrttc,  < 
AS.  be  trcttan.  an  adverbial  pnrase,  at  or  in  the 
weat:  be,  prep.,  by;  irc»f«n.  Bdv.,  west,  from 
the  west.  Cf.  6esorf»,  beaouth,  etc.]  Westward 
from ;  to  the  west  of.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.  ] 

Whereupon  crew  thai  by-word  used  by  the  IrUli,  that 
they  ilwelt  Imi  wrjl  the  taw  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river 
of  the  liarruw.  Sir  J,  Darira,  Hlato  of  Ireland. 

by-wipet  (bi'wlp),  s.    A  secret  stroke,  or  sar- 


Wherefore  ahould  you  braili  with  the  DerlTa  name  dea. 
.nttaB  upon  the  number  of  your  opponent*!  wherefore 


Lcirloii  with  a  * 
Jtfi/r..!..  I 


Kurti, 
word, 


A  subfamily  of 


<J«  DVf.  of  lWb.  Rerootiat.,  Pref. 
(bi'werd),  w.    [<  ME.  <>Vir«rrfr.  <  AS. 
(=  OS.  Wiriirfi  =  OHO.  birort,  also  fri- 
MHO.  biirort),  a  proverb,  <  bi-,  by,  + 
rord.  Cf.  byrpell.]   1.  A  word  or  phrase 
used  proverbially ;  especially,  a  saying  used  in 
mockery  or  disparagement ;  n  satirical  or  con- 
temptuous proverb. 
A  wlae  man  that  had  It  for  a  by  irord.  Bacon. 

I  aeree  with  lilro  fully  in  the  laat,  and  if  I  were  forced 
to  all.,w  the  Brat,  I  ahould  .till  think,  with  our  old  carac 
6u.et.rd.  that  the  same  power  which  funiiahod  all  their 
restorateuni  acul  alio  their  present  cooka. 

/hurt*.  A  Keirlcldo  I*esce. 

[8i>e  also  extract  under  by-ircst,] 
Hence  — 2.  An  object  of  general  reproach  or 
condemnation;  a  eommon  nubjeet  of  deria 
or  opprobrium. 

I  will  make  it  llhta  huu»e|  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  frvwvnl 

I  Lurou.  vit.  2U. 

nave  cowardice 
to  cxir  enemiea. 

,  S  lien.  VI.,  L  V 


that  empire  by  the  Turka  In  ».  P.  14.M.  It  »pn-ad  mwylely 
that  Iti  liifliwnee  even  In  Italy  dM  hot  wholly  dr(  IItic  be 
fi<re  the  fifteenth  century,  and  It  may  be  omihlnel  u 
aitrvlvtnn  aid]  In  Russian  arvhttacture,  and  In  a  h-*a  n-arird 
•Wnw  in  other  eaatern  landa.  An  alnkoat  univrr*al  fea- 
ture of  the  style,  tn  bnlldlnira  of  any  prrtenaion.  It  the  in- 
rrustailon  of  tirlck  or  roUKh  atonework  with  i 
maUiriala ;  large  spares  aw  left  void  of  t 
fewtllTva,  tots?  rendered  tu- 
terratlnK  merely  t>v  aurfare 
ornament  of  pollaticd  mar- 
Idea  preaeuttint  natural 
Issanty  of  hue,  or  of  aculp- 
ture  In  very  low  relief,  and 
i  online!  In  the  nudu  to 
vegetable  or  ireometrlcal 
d'-sl^a  of  clearly  rut  out- 
line, The  atyb-  depends 
mui-h  on  c,di>r  fur  Ita  ef- 
fect, and  mosaic*  vrronsht 
on  crtoinda  ,>f  pibl  or  of 
priftulve  color  are  pn  .fiwely 
Introduceil,  The  h-axltnt( 
forma  which  tliaractcriae 
the  Rvzantlnc  atyle  are  the 
ronnil  itrch,  the  circle,  tlie 
croaa,  and  tlie  dome  aap- 
iiarte,!  ujHin  ]wndentlrea. 
The  capitala  of  the  pillars 
are  of  endlest  variety,  and 
full  <if  Invention.  While 
aome  are  plainly  founded 
on  the  Oreek  t'»»rinttiian. 
nuiny  resemble  tbo^e  of  early  round  arched  w,-»tem  atrhi 
lecture  ;  and  ao  varied  la  their  decoratinti  that  fre,jio^tly 
no  two  aldca  i4  tile  aalue  capital  are  alike.  The  ap<  lent 
baaillca  of  *L  Suphla.  In  Constantinople,  and  the  .  tiunh 
of  St-  Mark,  In  Venire,  are  claaaienl  eian>ples  of  l^nz. 
tine  architcctare.  Byzantine  historians,  a  s-riea  I 
lliatonana  and  clironiclera  of  the  allaini  ot  the  ilttaMlr.e 
empire,  scatter, d  lliroilzh  the  wliele  |wrt<.ul  ft  \l-  >vu 
tence.  TTtey  are  our  only  aoiirce  of  know  b,|tfv  of  llvzai, 
tine  hiatory.  t  heir  works  have  been  several  time*  pnii'.^ 
ompli  k'  in  Die  orlsiual  (ireek,  tlH'  latest  cdltMi  luc  by 
Nieliulir  aikd  others,  in  lb  volumes. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  By- 
zantium. Sec  1. — 2.  [/.o.]  8ame  as  fV.-orf,  1. 
Byzantinism  (biz'nn-  or  lii-zan  '  tin- irm  .  ». 
L<  Byzantine  +  -iim.]  The  spirit,  principles, 
and  methods  of  the  Byzantines,  especially  with 
reference  to  literature  and  art ;  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Byzantine  characteristics. 

fi?.w.mim  .  .  .  reirulsled  all  form,  of  art  by  strict!) 
conventional  rujew  ^  ^ 


Ayutaliiiat  ar»iLal_ 
Cltunh  of  Smn  \  II  alt-.  H  a 


Digitized  by  Google 


1.  The  third  letter  and  sec- 
ond consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish, as  in  general  in  the  other 
alphabets  derived  from  the 
Phenician.  The  value  of  lite  abm. 
however.  In  Itietilrian  as  in  Urrek, 
wa*  tost  of  s  hard  ff  (in  oo,  irtrv); 
and  so  also  originally  In  Latin,  be- 
tlie  slini  *  w lilch  luil  tlie  proper 
a-eoaind.  But  the  Latins  gave  up  for  n  time  tin'  written 
ditiiiictkra  uf  [lie  *  so-iutd  (mm  the  .v-aouiMl,  writing  b»dh 
with  tbe  um«  character,  C;  anil  when  later  they  rcadoptcd 
the  disfunction  instead  ■>(  reducing  C  to  1 1*  original  value, 
wid  restoring  A,  they  retained  Um'  A-value  for  the  f,  ami 
added  i  Uc  lu  the  nine  character  for  th«  jr-stsmd.  thus 
turning  C  fnUi  O.  The  comparative  Utile  of  forma,  like 
irlveo  fur  the  otli«r  letter*  (compare  A  and  tl\  la  aa 


C*s.  ka  (ka),  r.  f.  [Appar.  a  particular  use, 
with  only  phrasal  meauing,  of  «|2  or  cat :  see 
def.  ]  A  word  of  no  definite  individual  mean- 
ing, occurring  in  the  proverbial  phrase  ra  wr, 
ca  the*  (now  also  clave  me,  claw  thee),  help  (or 
•en'e)  me  and  I'll  help  you. 


Ca  mt,  ta  thee :  conceal*  this  from  my  wife. 
And  I'll  keep  all  thr  knaitcry  from  thine  vncle. 

r.  HtxmuJ,  If  yiw  Know  not  m 


Ca4t,  W.    See  evafl 
C*5  (kit),  n.  A  Itubylonian  met 


me.  II. 


ire  of  capacity, 
lenttlied  with  tbc  Hebrew  bath  or  cpbaii. 


■Ilenvl; 


Egrt*ian. 
IrpbV.  Iltmulc- 


clan. 


EulT 
[•reek  and  tjitln. 


Great  a*  l>  the  apparent  difference  between  Greek  r 
•nil  our  «',  it  >■  due  only  to  a  shifting  of  the  pualtkini  of 
the  iuiuhi  made  by  the  two  component  lines,  arid  the 
rounding  of  llila  angle.  Tlw  hanl  or  1  vound  which  lie- 
longed  to  till*  character  in  rally  Latin  Wloiigvd  tu  It  alao 
In  Aiight-taxon  (which,  like  IjiUn.  maite  little  or  no  use  of 
Al  Bat  this  k  sound,  as  Ulna  a  itutliiral  or  back  palatal 
mule,  b  particularly  likely  to  be  shifted  forwanl  along  the 
tongue  and  to  be  changed  into  front-palatal  ami  aiUlant 
soillkd*.  est**'lallv  Ufore  Vowels  like  c,  t,  v,  which  favor 
the  trout  palatat'poailioii.  Hence  II  mine*  that  r.  .till  so 
wrltu-n,  t*  pronounced  aa  *  in  English  before  e.  i,  *t.  ami 
elaewhere  aa  *.  But  tbia  "soft"  or  sibilant  r  Uloin:*  to 
tbc  Krcnch  iwrt  of  our  language :  the  Anglo-$<akon  r,  when 
anftened,  grte  tlie  auiind  tuiially  reprev-nted  in  Lnvllnli 
hjr  rA,  anil  k*  »■  written  :  for  example.  In  cAirAcn.  rH>r*», 
cAureA,  hirck,  feiwA.  (-"tee  cA.  and  o«#i'iiil«ifi'"n.>  >'o  word 
oontaialntf  e  profioiinred  <  la  of  Aii|cto-**xon  oHirlti.  ex- 
cept a  few  inlaapellrd,  aa  ei  wrf/r  for  aiin/'e.  and  i*isre,  ttr*rr, 
ete..  i*-nc*.  miiiv,  etc  ,  having  -et  for  cuiginal  -u,  -a. 
tvl.)  Kor  U»  aonnda  of  cA,  ace.  <K 
9.  An  a  numeral,  in  the  Roman  ovxtcm,  C  stands 
for  MO,  and  i*  repeats!  up  to  Ct'CC,  400  (fol- 
lowed by  P,  iV)0>.  Thla  a)-mh>il,  orttrlually  t .  that  la. 
the  (ircek  tneta  an  afterwaril  reduceil  to  C  and  tin- 
dentoud  to  stand  for  rrntum,  a  hmidri'ii. 

3.  As  a  symbol:  (a)  In  miusr:  (1)  Card  In  Knttluh 
and  Oeriuan  to  <le*iir»a£«  Uic  key-noUi  of  thn  natural 
acmie.  4ee  njfurof  and  aeafe.  it)  Wheji  plseeil  on  tlia 
atari  immo  llately  a(t  r  the  clef,  a  sign  of  itininson  lime, 
each  measure  contalnliut  f  quarter  nutea  or  tbetr  eijulra- 
lent  When  a  vertical  line  as  drawn  throiiftb  It,  It  null- 
rata  alia  Iwvve  time,  each  measure  eotltalnlnj;  !  or  4  halt 
notes,  ptayed  more  quickly  than  in  romnuHi  time,  (H)  tin 
the  key  board  of  the  oruuu  or  ptanofi)rte,'tlic  white  key  or 
diujllal  next  to  the  left  id  each  group  of  two  black  keys. 
The  mvllU  Cot  the  keytaakrd  is  a  usual  starting  point  in 
the  reckoning  of  both  keys,  tones,  and  liotix;  It  la  alao 
known  a*  aito  C  or  r'  ;  the  nest  C  tattow  la  called  (<nur  C 
or  c;  the  aerond  C  below,  Jasas  e.  or  C;  and  llw  IW:Xt  i' 
above.  <r*bUC,  or  c".  etc.    The  prvacnt  pitih  of  t»Mt' 

C  Is  frmn  iV>  to  9Si  vil»ratl<uia  |n  t  »  nd :  It  ta  often 

tlieorotlcally  Itted  iii  Germany  at  SK,  in  Kiktrlaad  at  r*. 
ami  In  I'rtncv  at  iil.  About  1M0  it  waa  artually  ala-ut 
240.  and  In  recvtit  times  aa  hluh  aa  Ilic  major  scale 

of  f,  beiaute  it  eOinpliacM  all  tike  white  keys  and  none  "( 
the  black  ones,  it  taken  ua  tlie  normal  or  stanilnnl  vcale 
id  th  fccyia-aid.  c)  in  the  iniirmoiile  lurnv^s  or  inooda 
of  ayllugism,  ihe  synila.l  of  redaelloil  ptr  IM|aaMiV.uV.  (,) 
In  mn'k.,  t!  U  iuu'.I  to  denote  a  tv«natant  ..f  lnlearation. 
Moe  alao  ,t,  J  (c),  (./),  (e).  (.f)  111  cVii...  the  ayiubol  for 
cari*  ,,. 

4.  Aa  an  abbreviation,  r.  or  C.  stands,  in  dental 
formula*  of  zottlojry  (<".),  for  mw/itf  tonth;  in 
United  States  money  (c),  for  rvsf ;  in  thcriniiiii- 
eter-readin^A  (<'.),  fur  r> w ti,frmli ■;  in  French 
money  (c),  for  n  nlimr;  in  references  |c. ),  1,. 
chapttr  (or  I<atin  t'ltfitulnm);  in  dutci,  before 
the  nuinlH-r  (>•.),  for  Lntiti  cirr«.  alumt;  in  mi>- 


Ca.    In  cAcm.,  the  symbol  for 
CiV.  In  dates,  a  contract  ion  of  Latin  circa,  about : 

as,  en.  1300,  about  VA0O. 
0.  A.    An  abbrex*iation  of  chief  accountant,  of 

cmtroller  of  accounts,  and  in  tircst  Britain  of 

chartered  accountant. 
Caaba,  n.    See  Kaaba. 

eAainjj-wb*le(ka'inj{-hwa]),  n.  [8c., <  caainff(< 
ca3,  can,  drive)  +  wAaO ;  because  these  whales 
can  be  driven  like  cattle.]  A  large  round- 
headed  cetacean,  tilobictpkalut  wiscra/,  of  the 
family  Delphinida:  resembling  a  porpoise  in 
form,'  but  of  greater  dimensions  than  those 
usually  attained  by  the  dolphin  family,  some- 
times reaching  a  length  of  upward  of  '20  feet. 

It  especially  resort*  to  the  shores  of  the  nrluiey,  ivbetlund, 
and  Faroe  islanda  IcelaJMt,  etc.,  appearing  in  lierda  of  from 
lOJto  l.uU>iu<Uvidiiala.  Thututhckiatdy  related  to  the  kill- 
ers of  llic  genus  Orea,  caabut'Wlialea  are  timid  and  Uioffne 
aire,  feeding  on  small  flalu  molluaka,  and  iiajMclally  ce|dia- 
ln|>als.    Alao  ov'iJ4fMraa(r. 

caama  (ki'mtt),  w.  1 .  A  name  of  a  small  South 
African  fox,  "I'ulpet  caama.— 2.  A  name  of  a 
large  bubaline  antelope,  AlceUtphtu  caama,  the 
hartbeeat. 

caas',  ».   A  Middle  Ktiglish  form  of  ca«ci. 

cab1  (kali),  ».  [Sliort  for  cabrioM,  q.  v.]  1. 
A  hackuey  carnage  with  either  two  or  four 
wheels,  drawn  by  one  hor**;  •  cabriolet. 

A  cab  came  cUttering  up.  Thnckrrcy. 

With  great  dlrhrulty  Me**r».  BraaUiiaw  A  Rotcli  (tlie  lat- 
ter a  member  of  l*arliaiiH-nt>  ohtainvd  llceiicea  fi»r  elsht 
calwiolcta  in  J»3,  ami  started  tiiiui  at  sxrva  one  third 
lower  than  Uuav  of  hacktwy  coaches.  Tbo  new  veliicU's 
were  hooded  ehalaea,  drawn  by  one  horse,  ami  carrying 
only  otic  jNsaaenger  healdra  the  driver,  who  sat  In  III*  cab- 
riolet lor,  aa  mora  commonly  called  for  lirevlty.  the  end) 
with  his  tare.  .  .  .  The  name  eal<  It  atlll  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  hackney  carriages  drawn  by  one  horse,  whctlicr 
on  two  or  four  wheel*.  JVanyCur. 

2.  The  hooded  or  covered  part  of  a  locomotive, 
which  protects  the  engineer  and  fireman  from 
the  weather.  [I".  8.] 
cab1  (kab).  r.  f.j  pret.  and  pp.  cabbed,  ppr. 
ctibbing.  [<  cnfti,  »  ]  To  pass  over  in  a  cab: 
as,  to  cab  the  distance:  often  used  with  an  in- 
definite it:  as,  I'll  cab  it  to  Whitehall.  |0«1- 


The  measuring  of  the.  temple,  a  emkal  found  tmt  but 
lately.  IL  ^vnaon. 

3.  Conjoint  intrigue ;  secret  artifices  of  a  few 
persons  united  in  some  design:  as,  "curs'd 
oa oaf*  of  womeu,"  lirydcn. 

.ay  in  the  aarae  onvartd  round  of 


4.  A  utimber  of  peraoiia  united  In  some 
design,  usually  lo  promote  their  private  ' 
in  church  or  state  by  Intrigue :  a  junto,  itic 
name  of  ■'  the  Cabat  "  was  given  to  an  nupo|iular  minUtr) 
of  t'harlea  11.,  onnaisting  of  ClUford,  Aahley,  Huekliuihani. 
Arlington,  and  Laudenlale.  11m  liiltlats  ol  whose  iiaiueM 
happened  to  compose  lite  word. 

These  minister*  were  therefore  emphatically  called  the 
v  r« bsi ;  alkil  .  ,  .  it  tul*  never  since  their  time  tieen  uiwvl 
except  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Jfocaufay,  llkit.  Eng.,  il. 
-  Syn.  4.  OnviAsiuiiioii,  Party,  faetion,  Cabal,  Camarilla, 
JtintiOk  C'oirt&iausfioji  I*  the  mnwt  genera]  of  these  worvls, 
but  it  expreaaos  leaat  ol  pcrnuncurc  In  orgaiitraiiou ;  it 
often  denote*  the  union  for  special  enda  ol  Individuals  or 
parti**  otherwise  antagonistic  :  aa.  the  LvroocnU*  and 
llreenliacker*  entered  Into  a  rowit»inaJu>n  to  secure  the 
election.  A  parly  is  strictly  a  more  close  and  permanent 
union  of  Individual*,  organized  to  proniute  certain  prin- 
ciple* or  common  intereata  which  they  consider  of  fun- 
damental importance :  aa.  the  Low  1  hurth  partp,  Ihe 
Republican  imrfyi;  but  the  term  k*  more  lo,wel>  uacil 
where  orgMlsatlon  la  wantiikg:  aa,  the  f  tee  traile  pativ. 
Cvin^imxtion  and  party  may  expreta  Ibal  which  is  entire ly 
reputable ;  tlie  other  words  are  chicfl?  tmlavorable  in  tin  it 
alguiflcatlim.  A  /action  Is  cotumoitly  a  sax  lion  of  n  party  : 
it  la  generally  a  comparatively  small  uuniher  of  Inditld 
taala,  whiiae  priiietplea  ami  objecta  ale  i  ttellol  a  eaptioiH, 
frivoloua.  or  selnsh  nature,  but  adviK-aled  an  prn>Mct>tl> 
aa  to  I*  annoylikg.  and  with  so  little  regard  lotbr  grinnil 
Interest  a*  loirjetliuea  to  be  dangerou*.  Cu(au  and  joni« 
ex|ireav  a  union  lesa  romprrlieikatve  than  yat'tji  or  ev.  n 
JtrHim ;  tin-  Intrutllek  of  a  crt/akf  or  jaiHtu  ar,-  uallally  col;- 
dnctr^l  mainly  for  the  ta-rsonal  aggranilUement  of  Its  inrm- 
ta-r*.  Jxittv  baa  aliin*!  entirely  given  place  to  raW  lu 
isialem  ««*.  A  ewiiuiniVa  la  a  nniro  i*  !<••*  united  laal)  id 
attrt  t 
to  hlaofBela 
tbe  throne." 


■iUa  la  a  more  i»r  Icaa  united  la«ly  id 
-ulcr,  acting  generally  in  op|ndli|.Hi 
and  commuting  a  "power  Uliind 


After  numerous  abortive  attempts  and  unanci 
eoanaaiuiftauw  in  which  >'ewc»»tle  cawe  the  chief  part.  It 
liecame  evident  .  .  .  that  the  union  .  .  .  ol  Newcastle 
.  .  .  aud  Pitt  waa  absolutely  necwaary. 

Xrciy,  Fjig.  in  f 


Any  sticky 


[Prov. 


tooroli>gy  (r.).  for  ctrnw;  in  a  ship'n  log-bonk 
(r. ),  for  cfa«rf>  ;  and  in  measures  of  volume  (c. ), 
for  m/a'C-IOttdle  C,  In  inwvV.  llw  note  on  the  nr»l 
lcgerdiik*  above  tlw  haw  or  below  tbe  trelde  stalf.  i^ee 
alaive.) 

Ca>,  ca"1  (ka),  r.    TSc.,  =  K.  ca»l ;  no  a',  fa 
fou,  'on,  etc.,  for  K.  alt,  fall,  full,  >  iM,  etc.] 
A  Scotch  contraction  of  cm//1. 
ca2,  Ca'2,  caa  (k«),  r.  f.    [Prob.  <  (Joel,  ea'c 
=  Ir.  Mleim,  drive  with  aliarntbcr.  calk:  see 
caH-l.]  To  drive:  impel:  pusli;  Knock:  as,  to 
ca'  a  man  ower  (over).  [Scotch.] 
Hut  rii'  them  out  to  park  or  hill. 
And  ltd  them  wander  at  tlx  Ir  will. 

4W.m,  Death  of  Halllc. 
Ca'  cannle.   See  carina..  * 


Eng.) 

Cab3  (kab),  a.  [Appar.  abbr.  of  cnfrn/1.]  A 
small  number  of  ] lentous  secretly  united  in  tbe 
performance  of  some  undertaking.  JlaliiKtU. 
LrYov.  Eng.] 

cab1,  kab  (kab),  n.  [=  Or.  «d  f<T,  LL.  Mb**, 
<  Hob.  and  Chal.  kab,  a  hollow,  <  kabab,  hol- 
low out.]  A  Hebrew  ineasure  of  capacity, 
for  both  dry  anil  liquid  matter,   it  was  equal  to 

J.tr'l  liters,  or  i*  I  tilted  SUtea  pinUy  Other  sUteluenta 
aptwar  to  la-  dusi  lo  cvuftwlnii  of  ilirTerciil  measures  by 
!ree«  inelrologisU ;  but  a  ;7renl  eat,,  of  \  the  ordinary 
am-.  Is  mentioned  in  the  lulmud. 

They  !ic*lr«ed  It  IK 
for  fourscore  pieces  i 
of  dove  a  dung  for  flv 

CaiV  (kab),  n.    See  caftcf1. 

caba  (kab'ft),  a.    Same  as  cnba*,  2  aod  3. 

cabackt,  «.    [Russ.  kabaki.]    A  tavern;  pot- 

liouse;  dram-shop.  [Russian.] 
cabagod  (ka-bajtl  ),  a.   8a mo  as  cabothed. 
cabal1  (ku-bal'),  n.    [=  D.  Initial  —  G.  cabale 

—  Dan.  kaltate  —  Sw.  kabal,  a  cahal  (defs.  3  and 


itll  an  a*Va  heivt  waa  sold 
id  the  fourth  part  •>(  a  eu'< 
silver.  2  Kl.  vl.  ii. 


4).  <  F.  cabale  —  Sp.  cabala  =  Fi».  It.  cabala,  an 
intrigue,  acabnl,  tne  cabala:  see  cabala.l  It. 
Thocabala  (which  see).— 21.  Asecret,  [Rare.] 


If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party  1  v..„„. 
not  go  lU're  at  all.  Therefore  1  protest  to  you  1  am  n.M 
of  like  part]/  of  Icdcrallata. 

Jtffrmn,  rorrespoDdencc,  II.  *:r.i. 

By  a  /ucfioit,  I  understand  a  number  of  citizens,  whe- 
ther amouiitliqt  to  m  inarortty  or  minority  of  the  whole, 
who  are  united  and  actuated  by  some  coimooti  impulse 
of  JMksalon,  or  of  Interest,  advrrae  to  the  Itgllta  of  other 
eititens,  ortotho  iH-rmaikent  ami  aggregate  Intenata  of 
the  eomm unity.  Ifmfiatw.  FeilotwIUt,  No.  10. 

In  a  simple  monarchy,  the  mitiister*  of  state  can  never 
know  tlx-ir  friend,  from  their  eiwmb-*:  secret  eakalr 
undermine  their  Influence  and  blast  their  reputation. 

J,  dtLinw.  Works,  IV.  SW. 

cabal1  (ka-bal').  ''•  Pret.  and  pp.  caballed. 
opr.  calHtltina.  [<  cabal',  «.]  To  form  u  cabal : 
nitriicue  conjointly;  unite  iu  secret  artifices  to 
effect  name  design. 

IIhsc  rival*,  wlm  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
CoW/iN!?  atlll  agalnal  It  with  the  great, 

Dryteu,  Art  of  P.ntry.  Ir.  »;i 
It  frvidc]  may  prevent  tlie  noblea  from  e,iiW/n»7  with 
Ihe  peogdr.  J.  .tdnuiJ.  Works,  IV.  anfi. 

cabal**,  ii.  [Also  written  aiboll :  =  F.  cberal  a 
I'r.  eara/A  =  tat.  caball  -  !Sp.  raballo  -  l'g.  It. 
earallo,  a  horn-,  <  L.  eabaUu*  (>  tir.  an  lo/zw), 

•  an  inferior  horse,  a  pack-horse,  nag;  Inter,  in 
general  sense  (superseding  L.  ri/uux).  a  horse. 
Hence  tilt,  (from  L.)  cnyw/'.  eknal,  rbiral,  earn- 
lirr,  chrralu  f,  eavalrn,  rAtra/ry,  ele  1    A  horse. 

cabala,  kabala  ( kab'a-lii ), ».  [MI*. cabbala  (It. 
l'g.  caWa  =  !Sp.  wUhiIu  =  F.  cabale  =  O.  Ibio. 
Sw.  kabbala),  a  transcription  of  Heb,  (/alba/ah, 
reception,  flic  catuila  or mvstrrious  doclrine  re- 
ceived traditionally,  <  »/«)«</,  receive,  take,  in 
the  Picl  conjugation  qibbcl,  receive  (a  doctrine >. 
Hence  tvifiai'l]  1.  The  theosophy  or  mystic 
philosophy  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  grew 
up  rim i nl v  after  the  beginning  nf  the  teulh  cen- 
tury, and  flourished  for  many  generations.  n„ 
cabala  einpltiyeil  Itself  nrst  In  a  mystic  explanation  of 
iH'lly  and  eoatuogoriy.  and  in  the  creation  id  hidden  mean- 
ings for  the  sacred  llebrew  writings,  thus  drawing  into  ita 
province  all  the  Hebrew  law  and  philosophy.    I  , 


i  even  In  tlie 
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as  distin- 
occultisra ; 


cabala 

letter,  and  formii  n(  tin-  u.  r.-d  IriU,  on. I  made  for  them- 
eelvna  elaborate  rulr»  »f  Inu-rureUtion. 
2.   Anv  secret  science;  esoteric 
guished  from  exoteric  doctrine; 
mysticism. 

If  I  wholly  mltUkc  not  the  cabala  of  thi» 
Htnllr.v,  Phileleutbcriu  Li 
Eager  he  read  wluilever  tells 
<  f  magi.-,  enfcafa,  and  .pelta. 

ScAt.  L  of  the  L,  IIL  «. 

Also  spelled  cabbala,  kabbala. 

cabala&sou,  «.  See  hib<iUuu»yn. 

cabaletta  (Icah-a-lct'S),  h.  [It.  (>  F.  calmUtU) ; 
cf.  cacattetto  (  =  Sp.  aiballeta,  a  grasshopper!, 
a  little  horse,  <  caralln,  a  horse:  caba&, 
enprP.)  A  song  in  rondo  form,  with  variations, 
often  having  an  accompaniment  in  triplet 
rhythm,  intended  to  imitate  thu  footfalls  of  a 
can  ferine  horse. 

cabalism5  (kab'a-lizm),  n.  [<  cabala  +  -ism.] 
The  secret  science  of  the  cabalists.  [Kare.] 

AUrKoriew,  parabkt,  tabalitw. 

J.  A'/iewr,  rm<Hgir>,  |>.  »7. 

cabalism3  (ka-bal'iim),  ».  [<  cabaP  +  -ism.] 
The  practice  of  forming,  or  the  tendency  to 
form,  cabals  and  cliques.  [Kare.] 
cabalist  i  kab's-list ),«.[<  MI.,  cabbalista  (It.  Sp. 
Pg.  cahiUstn  —  F.  cabaltstc),  <  cabliala,  cabala.] 
1.  One  versed  in  or  engaged  in  the  study  of  tho 
cabala  or  mystic  philosophy  of  thu  Jews.  The 
cardinal  doctnn.-a  ■  •(  the  lalwUaia  embrace  the  layture  of 


(he  supreme  Ifa-iiu,  the  Willie  emanation,  or  Scpliirulli, 
the  cuMixupm),  the  ir.iill-.il  of  man,  paycbol.aiy,  the 
dmliuyof  man  and  the  iinlvcrw,  ami  the  Import  of  the 
ceni  to  have  endeavored  to 
iiHiiiolottr.  »vtroln«y.chln>- 
etc.,  with  their  llH-oaophii: 
Into  a  acerrt  universal  wla 
the  lllllvrrac.  Tlley  ..mi- 
t'lirutlauity,  ...  that  In  the 
e»  the  cabala  ««  l.y  many 


.-iirnj__ 

revealed  law.    The.  win  to  have  endeavored  to 

identify  all  aueh  »cieucv»  an  demomiloKy.  avtrolngy.  chlro- 
mail..-}.  ayra|>athrti<-  nieill.  lnc,  etc.,  with  their  tlH-oaopliii: 
luynti.-Urn,  weaving  the  whole  Into  a  acerrt  universal  wla 
.loin  or  ciotcric  pliiloaoph)  of  the  itiiirerar. 
pathiied  with  many  [lotnta  of  C' 
fifteenth  ami  fcivtcnth  ccnturlew 
tlniiiitlit  highly  important  u  a  proof  of 
»»  a  mean*  of  converting  the  Jrwa. 

The  itiUluti  had  a  notion,  that  whoever  found  out  the 
myrtle  »,.r.t  tor  anything  attained  t..  abaulutc  raaatcry 
over  that  thing  Lvtcrtl,  Among  my  book.,  lit  ser.,  p.  1M. 
2.  In  general,  au  occultist  ;  a  mystic. 
cabaliHtic  (kab-a-lis'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  cnbalitl 
+  -•<■.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cab-  cabauet<kab-a-set 
aliats,  or  to  the  cabala  or  mvstin  philosophy 
which  they  professed.  See  aibala  and  cabaltst. 
—  2.  In  general,  occult;  mystic;  esoteric;  sym- 
bolical; having  an  interior  or  hidden  meaning. 

-SVTL  VjMOe.  etc.    rlec  m^jir^rtinij 

n. «. 
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work,  thp  entrance  of  a  cellar,  also  a  racket  in 
tennis.]  1.  A  tavern;  a  house  where  liquors 
are  retailed:  ax,  "some  cabaret  or  tennis-court,"' 
Abp.  Hramhull,  Against  Hobbes. — 2.  A  sot  of 
venscls  forming  a  service  for  tea,  coffee,  or  the 
like;  for  example,  a  tray  with  tea-pot  or  pitch- 
ers and  cups,  generally  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial throughout,  m  flue  porcelain  or  the  like. 
Sometliuea  a  Mhuill  table  or  utiuul  at  the  **me  ware  an  the 
ve««eU  ukrt  the  place  of  the  tray,  or  »taiid»  upon  llw  tray. 

scrm  poreelaln  —  a  foNoret,  roae  <lu  Itarry,  the  «*«  cm- 
•irting  of  four  pteee*.  S.  K.  /nrri.toru  (IS»U  p.  to. 

3f.  A  certuin  plant.  See  otvmologv. 
cabas  (kab'ft),  «.  [Also  in  ll.  form  hiba ;  =  I), 
kabag,  a  hand-basket,  <  F.  cabas,  OF.  cabas,  i-a- 
barht,  cabal  =  Pr.  mba*.  a  basket  of  woven 
straw,  a  frail,  a  pannier,  =  Pg.  eaba;,  a  hand- 
haxket,  =  Hp.  capa^t),  a  frail,  a  hamper,  a  large 
basket;  also  Pg.  cajmrMn,  a  mat,  =  Hp.  Citpaclui 
(formerly  cabarhi),  m.,  caimcha,  f.,  a  frail,  a 
hamper;  MI...  (after  OF.  or  Pr.)  eabaiaiujt,  cuba- 
fiiw,  caba*/rio(n- ),  cabacctu*,  cabacut.  Origin  un- 
certain: (1)  associated  by  some  etymologists, 
and  appar.  in  popular  use,  with  8p.'  Pg.  cafia;, 
capacious  (cf.  ML.  capax,  a  vessel  of  consider- 
able capacity).  <  L.  njiwij-,  c«)ia<>ious.  <  cupcrc, 
hold  (see  c«;«ictV,«*);  but  tirob.,  (2)  with  aug. 
suffix  -an,  -a:,  -a:o,  -acho  (=  It.  -<iccio;  cf.  It. 
capaccia,  a  large  head),  <  F. <'ri/>c  =s  I'r.  Sp.  Pg. 

<a,  a  cape,  cloak,  be- 
coarsc)  cape'  or  cover 
bag)  for  the  dried  figs,  dates,  raisins, 
prunes,  etc.,  which  it  was  orig.  used  to  contain, 
llcnce  ult.  cnblmijcS,  purloin.]  1.  In  France, 
a  kind  of  basket,  pannier,  or  frail,  made  of 
woven  rush-  or  palm-leaves  or  grass,  generally 
of  a  round  form,  serving  to  carry  provisions, 
especially  ligs,  dates,  raisins,  or  prunes.  —  2. 
A  similar  basket  used  as  a  traveling-bag:  a 
hand-bag. —  3.  A  lady's  work-basket  or  reti- 
cule. In  this  and  the* preceding  sense  also  (in 
the  United  Stales)  eaba. 


cabbage-roso 

To  form  a  head  like  that  of  a  cabbage  in  gro». 
ing:  as,  a  plant  cnbbaijcs. 

cabbage-f  (knb'aj),  n.  [An  aecom.  form  oi  m 
bitch s,  <  F,  cubochc,  the  head :  see  cabvehr,  »:i : 
cf.  cithfcrtiyrl.]  1.  The  jxart  of  a  deer's  hen,: 
wherein  the  horns  are  set.  < 'nice,  1717. — 2,  V 
part  of  a  hcad-drea*  worn  by  women  in  tb- 
eighteenth  ceuturv,  described*  as  a  roll  at  (h- 
back  of  the  head.   II  riyht, 

cabbage-it  (kab'aj),  r.  i.  [<  eabba^,  ».  r; 
cotxMAfrf.]  To  grow  to  a  head:  said  of  tie 
horns  of  a  doer.  tUtlUw. 

cabbage^  (kab'aj),  r.  f.  or  i. ;  pret.  atid  pp.rni- 
baqnl,  ppr.  cnbbaying.  [Earlier,  as  in  E.  .ha], 
rvilWsa  =  D.  kabbas*t»,<  OF. raf«i*wr,  put  into  i 
basket ,  <  cabas,  a  basket :  see  cabaj.  The  verV 
bag,  poach,  pocket,  in  the  sense  of  '  purloin.'  ar 
of  similar  origin.]  To  purloin;  specifically,  t- 
keep  possession  of  |>ari  of  a  customer's  e'lnti 
from  which  a  garment  has  been  made. 

Vour  Ullor,  Instead  of  •lireda,  raNwtM  wt 
■tuft.  Ati 
The  tailor  drew  hmrk  a.  If  he  hml  t*e«  detected  in  , 


ni/mow,  a  targe  neaai,  \  r , 
capa  =  It.  cappa,  <  ML.  <vi/n 
ing  thus  lit.  'a  large  (or  con 
(mat  or  bag)  for  the  dried 


ei.pt>  or  allar  Buwil.  ,Wt,  Anne  of  tielerrtim,  m 

cabbage3  (kab'aj),  ».  K  eubbaac*,  r.  1  Anvthiiii 
tilched;  speciflcally,  cloth  purloined  by  a  tailor 
who  makes  garments  from  material  supplied  U 
his  customers. 

cabbage-bug  (kab'ai-bug),  a.  The  Muroantu 
hutrinmca,  more  fnUy  called  harkquim  cabha.r- 
bug,  from  its  brilliant  markings,    u  im  ,,JT4.i 

from  (iilatemala  to  Mriim.  and  Iheliee  into  thr  I  oi:.-! 
Stiites,  and  ii  destructive  to  eMU.av.^. 

cabbage-butterfly  (kab '  aj  -  but '  f  r  -  fli ),  s.  A 

butterlly  of  the  familv  t'apilumul*  and  gena. 
Ptcrw,  whose  larva,  or  caterpiUars  are  injuriom 


Belnjj  watcd,  .he  pm.-er.lnl.  .till  with  an  ulrof  hurry 
and  cmlmmuu.iu.-iil,  to  open  her  enn.t*.  to  ukv  out  her 


hooks 


Jpell 

Charlutte  Hrunlr,  ProteMor,  ziil. 

F.  pron.  ka-ba-sa'),H.  [F. 
cabajtstt,  a  slight(helroet  or  casket,  dim.  of  cubits, 
a  basket.]  A  military  heml-piece  in  use  in  tin 


in  use  it 

sixteenth  century  for  both  infantry  and  cav- 
alry. H  pmetublcd  a  bat  «rltll  a  rounded  tup.  anrurttnu-t 
•IlKhtly  conical,  or  with  a  rldee  runnliiK  (txmi  front  to  rear 
over  the  crown,  but  without  a  high  crtal,  and  had  a  nor- 


One  of  the  o.ysteries  of  tho  cabala. 

(ka)>-«-lis'ti-kal),  a.    Same  aa  cab-  CabaaBOU,  ».    Hee  i«/i<jssrt«. 
alistic.  cabaya  (ka-ha'yi),  n.    [Prob.  <  Ar.  kaltii,  a  vea- 

cabaliatically  (kab-n  lia'ti-kal-i),  adc.    In  the  1.  A  light  cotton  surcoat  worn  by  Eu- 

mauner  of  tho  cabald.ta.  ropeans  in  Java  and  neighboring  countries. — 

cabalise  (knb'a-liz),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  caba-   a-  In  tn«  Barbary  statea,  a  similar  garment, 
twit,  ppr.  cubali.-isj.  [<  cabala  +  hit;  =s  F.  ca-    thp  NU,,e  "*  lb"  caftan  of  the  Levant. 
balurr.]    To  uso  the  method  or  language  of  the  cabbage1  (kab'aj),  «.  [  Early  mod.  E.  also  cabagc, 
cahalisls.    [Ksre.]  cahuje,  ntbidge,  cabbiiUfc,  with  term,  aecom.  from 

(kab-a-la'ri 


caballarta  (kab-a-la'ridi).  n.  [Ml 
ImUks,  a  horse:  see  caSat1.]  A  feudal  tenure 
of  lands,  the  tenant  furnishing  a  horseman 
suitably  equipped  in  time  of  war,  or  when  tho 
lord  had  occasion  for  his  service. 

caballer<ka-bal'er),».  [(mW  +  ^l.]  One 
who  unites  with  others  to  effect  an  object  bv  in- 
trigue; oue  who  cabals. 

A  cl.«e  mUUUr  and  torunie  valiant  lord. 

f>rjnfrii,  .«neid,  it.  5H. 

caballeria  (kii-l«.-lya-re'»).  «.  r«P-.  cavalry, 
knight-service,  a  specific  tract  of  land,  etc., 
<  eabatto,  a  horse:  see  mrrifW.]  In  Span. 
Amcr.  law,  a  holding  of  land  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  early  English  knight's  fee.  it 
cotnprlaed  a  hull. ling  lot  of  l'«l  1.)  -Jon  U-  t ,  «iti  fan.BM 
..f  hind  for  a  garden,  and  vt  fur  planting-  tn-e.  Kn.wl.iK  in 
drier  more  l.arr.  n  land,  and  piuture  (or  Mi  l.r.  c.llint 
«..w«.  H«lcw»,  a.i„r      I...rse»,  !«J  .beep,  and  10U  kouU. 

It  W;i<  f.pul  to  .'.  (M'.MllHJ 

caballero  (kk.bi.-lya'ro),  *.  fSp.,  f<  •nuerlv  co- 
callrrn,  a  horseman :  see  r-<irf»/i» /■.]  1.  A  Span- 
ish knight  or  gentleman. —  2.  A  grave  and  state- 


I,  natural  *»' 


to  the  cabbage  and  other  cruciferous  plant*. 
Tlie  common  European  .pecte.  I.  /'.  ru;^».  w  hicli  hw  !..un-1 
oy  Into  l  iinfcLa  and  the  northern  I  lilted  Sain 


il-  ■ 


the  earlier  type  cubbish,  cabbysshe :  <  OF.  cahus, 
dial,  cabochf  (=  It.  otifcwccio  (Florio).  capuccio, 
cappuceio;  ML.  reflex  gabusia),  prop,  ehou  ca- 
bus  (=  Pr.  eaulet  cabus;  cf.  Ml),  kabuyskoolc, 
D.  kabui»kool  =  MLG.  kabuskdl),  cabbage, 
lit.  headed  cole:  cAom,  F.  chou,  cole,  cabbage 
(seecofc-2);  cabus,  fern,  cabiusc,  cabvee,  headed, 
large-headed  (cf.  OF.  cabnee,  F.  cabochc,  head  ; 

It.  capHcmt,  a  little  head  (cf.  ctijnuch,  capu-  cabbage-fly  (kab'Sj-lli),  it.  The  .Uthnmyin 
chin);  It.  lattuga  capuccia  —  F.  laictucs cabnecs,  sica-,  a  fly  txdongi'ng  to  the  nunc  familv  (.!/»« 
pi.  (("otgrave),  cabbago-lpttuce ;  OHCi.  kabu;,  ci<Ia)  as  the  house-flv,  and  the  same  genus  »~ 
capuz,  MHO.  kapptts,  kappi?,  kaba;,  0.  kapiics,  the  turnip-  and  potato-flies,  it.  larva-  ,^ 
kappus,  kappis  (also  in  romp,  kapprs-kithl,  kayr- 


cabbage-flea  (kab'aj-fle  j,  n.  A  name  of  a 
beetle,  llatlica  conmbrina,  of  the  familv  Halti- 
ciitir,  the  larvav  of  which  infest  eahliag«-s. 


are  de.tmcllv 


tics-kraut),  cabbage ),  <  L.  ray 
Of.  cibl>agr'i.\  1 .  A  variety  i 
in  which  the  thick,  rounded  and  strongly  vein 


a'.luurn  by  producing  dlaetot  15  tl.r 


,<L.rai.Mf,hcad:  seec«»«f.  J^t  "IL *—  b  ,h''i.  'T1, 
variety  of  Urtuaica  oleracen  cabbage-maggot  ( kab'aUinag'ot 
tmiided.  and  strone-lv  vein,    ot  AHthvmma  brasstcir,  tho  cabt 


ly  Spanish  iliinco. 
caballine  (kab'a-lin),  a. 


[<  L.  caballiHHs,  <  rvt- 
ballus,  a  horse:  see  cabaP,]  Pertaining  to  or 
suited  for  tt  horse.   CabalUn*  aloes,  sr..  „(,„,  _ 

Caballine  SprlDjr.tlle  fountain  lllpr«»  r.  n.-  /i..liioi...,l 

caban  (ka-lian'),  ».  [Name  in  I'hilippine  Isl- 
an  K  ]  ,\  grain  measure  equal  to  .'1.47  cubic  feet, 
u^.-.l  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Also  <«r<iii. 
C.lbanet,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  ro/.is. 
Cabaret  (kab'a-ret ;  F.  pron.  ka-V>a-ra'),  n.  [= 
1>.  saltan  t,<,  V.  rtiltarct.  a  |Mit-liotise,  tavern, "  ;m 
ale-houxe,  n  tipling  and  victunlling  hou- 


etl  leaves  are  crowded  in  ft  iargo 
upon  a  short,  stout  stem.  See  lirasmca.  siany 
hlmla  are  .;  vteii.it ely  cultiiated  for  uu-  nx  a  lexetable  nu<l 
In  »4tl.i.t*.  plcklca,  el. .  Tlu-  tree-  or  cow-. niil.nice  U  u  coarse 
form  ralw-d  for  cnltl.-.  i.rj  (nil  and  lirain  hliiK  when  in 
flow.-r.  t'n>ni  tlieailMuiltieii  i- of  thin  »|»- I- -.  the  whole 
€.l\U  rof  f'ewri/rr.r  U  mttwlimc*  cnlled  tll«-  cftl.i.aut'  farnil). 

2.  The  large  tenninal  bud  of  some  kinds  of 
palms,  as  the  cabbage-palm.-  Dog'i  cabbajfc  ■ 

»ue.  nlelit  artlcare.su  h.  rl.,  fAr<rs.e»M  (  »m-rrnuXt.  „t 
the  •otilh  of  Ktirope,  ...m.-titii.-.  n>e.l  in  a  pot  licit..— Sea- 
cabbage,  or  stat  kale,  a  1- remind  rru. ifcrom  li.rl. 


).  h.  Thelarm 
jage-fly.  Als" 

comDac't  head    on,,tHl  cabbagc-varm. 

trassim  si,nr  C^obaKe-motll  (kab'*j-m6th).  n.  Tlie  .Van,  - 
fr«  or  Xoetua  b/asticd;  or  pot-herb  moth,  a  moth 
measuring  about  If  inches  across  the  open  for. 
wings,  which  arc  dusky-brown  clouded  with 
darker  shades,  and  marked  with  imirx  of  dark 
spots  on  their  front  edge,  and  with  varioiu 
streaks  and  spots  of  a  vellowish  or  white  color. 
Tlie  caterpillar  U  ureriii.li  b]n>  k,  and  1*  found  In  autumn 
fec.liiuf  on  the  hearts  of  eabliairt-a.  It  change*  to  a  bro»u 
iniia. 


|«.c  lu  ll..  rs|KH'ial 
i-..  I  Skunk  i^i 
Hi.  i  unci  >i,t,., 

kioumla,  and  itivillrf  out  a  very  fetid  isler.  r>|wx-wllt  » 
bru:«.  .1.   Tlie  h.B.il.  il  I.I..  Il  »li«pcd.  piirpltili  .pat'he  up. 

i*-ar«  l.i  earl)  ipriiiK-,  f..ll..w,.|  I.,  ii  l.dt  ,.f  1,,™.-  o  t la 

Uav,  »,    The  «¥.U  and  r.».t  sr.-  »nid  to  lie  tin llM|ou.r>i. -11.-. 

St.  Patrick's  cabbage,  smw,.,   t.r.,„i,  it,..  N,n 

d.-n  pr|. I.  ,,r  en,-     pn-tl)  ol  liuli-li  k-ar  lciu. 
.,  Cabbage1  (kab'aj).  .-.  i.;  pr.-t.  anil  pp.  cabbaged, 
also  he  herb  htiewort  or  foolfoot "  (Cotgrave),    ppr.  cabbaging.  [Cf.  V.  caltus.n  r,  grow  to  a  head 
<  OF.  calmrtl,  a  place  inclosed  with  lattice-    (cVitgrave);  frt.ru  the  noun.    Of  cabhagt?,  t-  ] 


a   i-n-ii          cruciieroilll  ll. TU,     -  »:v«-.- 

Cr„mt*  maritima.ut  the  .Iiomx  of  Euro|ie  eultlvat.-.l  x'  a  CaDoage-Oil  (kab  ij-oil),  it.    Same  as  rnps-'fl. 

-  I-.I.O..I.   The  )  :.t,ii«  »h...ts  an-  Cabbage-palm  (kab'aj-pam),  ft.    Same  as  cat- 
a  |..  renni.l  ara.r..u«  plant  .-t    bagt  trrc,  1. 

s,r/,«/,,f.v«.  found  In  uM  cabbage-rose  (kab'aj-r6z). ...  A  sr«M-ies  of  rose 


...  .... 

-i-ially  in  F.iii 
k  cabbaxe,  a 


booth  |.-f.  F.  dial.  (NormJ 


ling  nous 
CMlttirct,  i 


tent 
aves]. 


c>  nli/ttlta,  of  many  varieties,  with  a  Isrcr. 
rontitl,  compact  flower,  supposed  to  have  Ixm 
cultivated  from  ancient  titties,  and  especialli 
suited  from  its  fragrance  for  the  manufaetur.- 

of  rose-water  and  attar.    Ala.. .  nll.nl  I'r,   

bv  error  for  I'nriiM  owe,  from  the  town  ..f  that  nan.,  a, 
the  di  i.artm,  .,t  of^.Vln.-et  V 
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cabbage-tree  (kab'aj-tre),  n.  1.  A  name  given 
to  many  species  of  palms  the  tender  growing 
loaf-bud*  ■>(  which  art-  used  a*  n  vegetable.   1  he 

rahlaure  tree,  or  cablkage  palmetto,  of  the  southern  I'lUtcd 
Htatea,  &l(*lt  ValmfW.y,  Is  It  fan-lewfed  palm  growing  to 
the  hcisht  uf  from  '■>)  l<>  .'-0  test.  The  raUwgr  tree  i>l  the 
West  Indies,  the  tree  mind  generally  known  as  tlw  rnb- 
ha.*  puim,  it  a  speciea  of  Isrewbisn  iforuierly  included  tn 
the  genus  dreail,  O.  o/xmren,  a  lofty  and  'iracefnl  palm 
with  a  straight  cylindrical  trunk,  wmi-limea  i:*ior:3N>fect 
high,  beiiriu..' m  head  ot  Ionic  pinnate  lenvca  The  cabbage 
Is  tin-  terminal  leal  bud,  Ike  removal  of  which,  thimgh 
often  dune,  ilcstruys  llw  tree.  The  Australian  cablaisc- 
twji  a  fan  U-af«]  |ialm,  Liriitona  ami  rain. 

2.  A  name  given  to  species  of  Anilira,  legumi- 
nous tree*  of  t  ropical  America,  bearing  racemes 
of  red  lloweni  and  roundiiih,  hard,  one-seeded 
pods,  un<l  yielding  the  anthelmintic  cabbage- 
tree  bark  of  pharmacists.  Jamaica  cabbage  tree 
bark,  also  railed  u*trnt-t«irk,  Is  obtained  from  A.  iWrmi*. 
a  native  of  t)k>  We«i  Indies,  an. I  the  Surinam  bark  from 
.4.  rffMM.  found  in  Surinam  atxl  Cayc nnv.  A  similar  bark 
ia  furnished  by  A  rtufarjinin/im  of  Hraitl. 

3.  In  New  Zealand,  an  arborescent  liliaceous 
plant,  f>*r</y/i»<'  tWiruui.  ] 
artsirenna  coinjiosite  of  St.  He. 
lena,  JVeni  nw/rminm  iHtriryro- 
/iu.is.  one  of  the  few  cmlrniic 
tree,  still  remaining  on  the  lal- 
ami 

cabbage -wood  (kab'aj- 
wrud),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  wood  of  Erindenitran 
anfractuofum,  and  to  that 
of'  specie*  of  Anttira.  See 
mhbtuf.rrer. 

cabbage- worm    ( kab '  a  j  - 

wi  rtn  ).  a.  The  larva  of  the 

cabbage-butterfly  or  of  tho 

cHldiagc-moth. 
cabbala,  n.    See  cabala. 
cabbidget,  h.    An  obsolete 

form  of  cabbage1. 
cabbUh^(kab'ish),it.  An 

obsolete  and  more  original 

form  of  cabbage^. 
cabbiah'J  (kab'Uli),  r.  /.   An  obsolete  anil  dialec- 
tal form  of  cabbage*. 
cabbie  (kab'l),  r.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cabbhtl, 

ppr.  rubbling.     [Origin  unknown ;  cf.  urrablr, 

<  P.  aecabler,  crush,  overwhelm.]  In  metal.,  to 
break  up  into  pieces  (iron  which  has  been 
smelted  with  charcoal,  balled,  and  flattened), 
preparatory  to  the  processes  of  fagoting,  fus- 
ing, and  rolling  into  bant. 

cabbler  ( kab'ler),  n.  In  metal.,  one  who  cabbies. 

cabby1  (kab'i),  n. ;  pi.  cabbie*  (-tit).  L<  <-"''' ;  a 
kind  of  dim.  of  cabman.]  A  calxiriver  or  cab- 
man.   [Collou.,  Eng.] 

cabby-*  (kab'i,,  a.  [<  cab*  +  Sticky; 
clammy.    [Prov.  Kng.] 

cabeca  (ka-ba'sS).  n.  [Pg..  lit.  head,  chief.  — 
Sp.  eabeza,  <  L.  caput,  head.]  1.  The  Portu- 
guese namo  of  the  finest  kind  of  silk  received 
from  India,  as  distinguished  from  the  hariga, 
or  inferior  kind.  Also  called  cabeiute. —  2.  A 
nominal  money  of  account  in  Home  parU  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Cabeiri,  «.  /'/.    Bee  Cabin. 

Oabeirian,  Oabeiric,  a.   See  Oiftiriaa. 

CabeirltlC,  «.    See  f  abiritic. 

caber  fka'her),  ».  [Sc.,  also  written  co*ir, 

<  Uael.  cabar,  a  pole,  stake,  rafter,  =  Ir. 
a  coupling ;  cf.  torn,  keber.  W.  cribrcn,  a  rafter; 
I).  a  rafter.]    A  pole;  a  rafter;  a  beam; 

A  'inTkTHWnlwiVl''.^ 
of  the  iK-eU'il 
on  the  tie- 
the  balk., 
thauh,  <r)  A 
JryInK  ifraln.  Jttmutrm. 
[XL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  faniify  C«brrri<iar.  ('.  kiMilch,  a 
Kuro]M>ttti  spei-ies,  is  an  example. 
Oabereida  (kab-o-ro'i-de).  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Ca- 
bertvt  +  -iiUv.'j  A  family  of  infundlbulate  cbi- 
lostotnatous  polyzoaus,  of  the  order  <.>mno//r- 
mata,  having  an  unjoiuted  stock  with  slender 
branches,  and  two  or  more  rows  of  cells  with 
vibracula  or  sessile  avictilarin  at  the  back. 


7-J7 

cabidget,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  raoonijrl. 

cabin  (kab'in),  n.  [<  MB.  coban,  calmuc,  also 
assibilaleil  cbabanc.  a  little  house,  a  small  room, 
esp.  in  a  ship,  <  OK.  rabtwc,  t.  (MK.  also  cabam, 
m. ),  K.  eabant  (also  cabinc  after  K.  cabin )  =  I't. 
cabana  =  Hp.  rabahUi  =  Pg.  cabana  =  It.  capan- 
tia,  <  ML.  capanna,  a  cabin,  prob.  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin :  \V.  raban  =  Ir.  Gael,  caban,  a  cabin,  booth, 
dim.  of  (W.)  cab,  a  booth,  a  hut.]  1.  A  hut ;  a 
cottage;  a  small  house  or  habitation,  especially 
one  that  is  poorly  constructed. 

Some  of  green  leiutftia  their  slt-mler  tabtn*  frame. 

By  the  peat  flrva  of  n  kundreil  UsitlBanil  tnbitu  ha>l 
nlshtly  liee  n  tunji  riwlf  balbxbii'  hU'h  i,nslK-te«l  the  deli> 
eratiL'e  of  Uie  optireMeu"  race.    JfueililJiiif,  UUt.  Elltt..  HL 

2.  A  small  room ;  an  inclosed  place. 

So  lone  in  .ecret  raMn  there  he  held 
tier  captive  to  hU  i«-llMiall  ilenyre. 

.Sorn»er,  F.  I}.,  I.  ri.  '^i. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a  ship  for  officers  or  pas- 
sengers. In  paasellgvr  steamers  the  cabin  Is  illviileu  Into 
stale  rooms,  or  the  private  ruonn  of  the  |naiaeni;erri,  nn-l 
an  apartment  (someUmes  ueire  than  oriel  for  the  use  of 
all,  called  llie  sn^.-oi,  iruierally  nae»l  lit  a  diriinu  r>H.<m.  In 
an  onllnary  metxliant  verwrl  the  i-alilii  i»  live  apurtmifit 
oeruiMeil  I .y  the  master  of  the  vessel.  In  n  man  of. war  it 
In  the  H|«rtmeut  used  tiy  tlie  coliimandllii;  oltktT.  or  the 
oftloer  eisinuaniling  the  Miuadruu.  the  apartmeiila  of  the 
other  oflUers  bcllkif  eulle.1  tlH'  leueri  ri-oii  and  <of  the  l»ett> 
olft.vis)  the  ttrmr.  Ill  Ureal  Hritain  tin-  word  rir'.ir., 
when  applied  to  the  (irlvate  nparlriieul  of  anoUlceror  a 
pasaeliK.tr.  la  «yiwu)lm>ua  with  tlaU  mjm  as  used  In  the 
1  nite.1  Stales. 

4t.  Same  as  cabinet,  4. 

They  would  nut  stay  |>ertiapa  the  Spanish  deuiqrrlne, 
and  piittinii  ort  sin  h  whol«ioie  a.  u  anil  rnuiucla  as  the 
politic  Catin  at  Whitehall  had  no  mind  to, 


Jnlous  kaughtinease  of  Frelales  ulld  cat/in  t'ounsellmirs. 

Milton,  Areopaiiitka,  p.  .1. 
After-cabtn,  the  heat  or  stem  cabin  of  a  eeaael.—  Cabin 
car.  see  <ai\ .—  Cabin  pn irtfTtgrr.  one  who  has  Hie  beat 
ai'i^iniuii^istliiii  u  ship  attonls.-  Second  cabin,  the  part 
of  a  steamship  allotted  to  the  use  of  Intermediate  or 
second -cluas  iuu<seiigers,  or  tho  ireneral  aevoniinodatloii 


L  tran*.  To 


i'i(,  crlbb'd,  eoiilui  d.  boond  In 
d  fears.       .VAo*.,  Maclielh,  III.  4. 


transverse  twain  in  a  kiln  to 

Caberea  ika-be're-ii), 


C'lMariuia-.  lses„ 


generally  associated  with  the 
s  correctly  written  f  abrrcmla: 


cabesae  (ka-bes'),  m.   [K.,  i.  pg.  cofc<T<i :  see  en 
frcpi.j    Same  as  cabcett,  1. 
cabezon  (kab'c-zon;  Sp.  pron.  kii-beth-on') 


[Sp.,  <  cubcxi, 
Same  as  bigheatt. 


cabial  (ka-be'i),  n.^r^Brax.l 


of  tbe  eapibara.    [I3t«le  t^ed.J 

A  molar,  ■'  which  ran  t»  atlrtbnt^l  only  to  a  Kka.itlc 
ephaat.-    /-ep.  M.  Jf„„  SXV1. 1SB. 


cabin  (kab'in),  r.    [<  caton,  ».] 
confino  as  in  a  cabin. 

Hut  now  I  au 
To  saucy  dou 

JX  intrant.  To  live  in  a  cabin;  lodge. 
I II  make  yon  feed  on  hcrrlea,  and  on  root*. 
And  fet^l  on  eiirds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  Bvat, 
And  eafcui  In  a  rave.  .VAits*. ,  Tit.  And..  Iv.  i. 

cabin-boy  (kab'in-boi).  n.    A  bov  employetl  to 
wait  on  the  officers  and  passengers  in  the 
of  a  ship.  * 

cabined  (kab'ind),  <i.    [<  cabin  +  -«f2.J 
fined;  narrow.    [Hare. ] 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  spoilt. 
The  nice  nsoru,  on  Uie  Indian  steep, 
Krolu  her  MK^in'd  loop-hole  peep 

Jribvn,  Comns,  I.  HO. 
cabinet  (kab'i-net),  a.  and  a.  [<  K.  cabinet,  a 
closet,  a  receptacle  of  curiosities,  etc. ;  cf.  OK, 
cabanettc,  a  little  cabin  (=  It.  raf>i«W/o— Klorio), 
dim.  of  cabanc,  cabinc,  a  cabin :  see  cabin.]  I. 
n.  If.  A  little  cabin;  a  small  habitation  or  re- 
treat. 

from  thy  ereene  rainnrl, 
of  rarcftill  Collnel. 

.S/vnsrr,  Skep.  CaL.  DrccmbtT. 
In,  here  the  ncntle  lark,  weary  of  real, 
from  hla  midst  «if.i«e<  mounts  np  i«i  hlgtl. 

Sk,it.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  «M. 

2.  A  small  room;  a  retired  apartment;  a  closet. 
—  3.  A  private  room  in  which  consultations  are 
held;  specifically,  the  closet  or  private  apart- 
ment in  which  a  sovereign  confers  with  his 
privy  council  or  most  trusted  ministers. 

You  1,-mui  in  the  cqrWnW  what  you  afterwards  practised 
in  the  cani]».  l>ry*lrn. 

Those  more  rellncd  aria  of  the  nth'stl,  mi  whlrh  the 
Italians  were  accustomed  to  rely,  much  more  than  on  Uie 
sword,  in  their  disputes  with  one  another,  were  of  no 
avail  against  theae  rude  Invaders. 

/•rrsrofl,  KenL  and  Iul.  il.  ll. 
bred  in  Ike  rtolst.  r.  lie  distinguished  himself 

1  the  eanip 

l-rt--Jt.  Ferd.  and  lia..  II  if,. 
TTenee  — 4.  An  exeeutive  eouneil;  the  select 
council  of  a  sovereign  or  of  an  executive  goVl.rn- 
ment;  tho  collective  body  of  ministers  who  di- 
rect, the  government  of  a  nation  or  country. 
Intireal  Britain,  tle-lub  the  executive  government  is  vest- 
ed nominally  In  the  crown,  it  is  practically  in  a  committee 
of  ministers  called  frt<  rvi^uW,  which  is  of  romparutivcly 
lui-Um  development.  Tir  ry  ealiinct  Includes  the  Tirst 
Ij-rd  of  the  rreai'iry.  »lt-i  is  ceneriilly  chief  of  the  minis- 
try, or  prime  minister,  the  t>ird  HUdi  i  iiancellor.  the  Ijirtl 
iTesident  uf  the  <  ollll.  il,  Die  <  hancell.  .r  of  the  F.li'hei|Urr, 
and  the  five  Secretaries  of  State,  with  two  or  more  other 
meitiliers,  at  the  prime  minister's  discretion.  In  the  rutted 
Stales  (Ae  rafniief  Is  a  collective  popular  name,  not  re,ial. 
nir.^1  by  law.  for  the  heads  of  .he  nine  eve.  utii  deiurt- 
mints,  lumiely, the  secretaries  ol  Slate,  the  I  rea*ur>  ,  war. 


the  Navy,  llie  Interior.  <  onunerce  and  labor,  and  Agricul- 
ture, the  Po-trna-ter-Oencrnt,  and  the  Allonny  Oeiier.il. 
Tkey  are  a|'|«ilnu>l  by  the  President,  by  luid  with  the  ad- 
vice  an  I  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  arc  reiiiovaldc  at  the 
PreiMrtit'i  pleasure.  Tliey  have  as  a  l<»ly  n  >  lelial  fiilH-. 
tlolishut  tiycustoiu  uteri  the  President  nt  atated  times  fur 
consultatiML.  The  term  eatnnef  Is  also  so«netinH«  it|.plled 
to  the  executive  council  uf  a  governor  or  uf  a  mayor. 

It  ia  to  the  antagonism  between  the  court  and  the  ad. 
mlnistratl.in,  Ixtween  llw  curia  and  the  camera,  or  In 
modem  language  the  court  and  the  raWsef,  ttial  many  uf 
the  coustitutkinal  quarrels  of  the  century  arc  owing. 

A'fuMw,  loust.  Hist  ,»J47. 
5.  A  meeting  or  session  of  a  cabinet  council. 


Cufrfjief  after  Cahiiwt  poax-d  over,  and  IK>  mention  waj 
ever  maile  of  the  alfalrs  of  the  tast.  tin  one  day,  at  the 
end  of  a  Cabinet,  Palmerston,  in  the  miwt  easy,  uuuctia. 
lant  way  Imaginable,  said  thai  he  thought  it  right  to 
mention  that  he  had  la-en  a  long  lime  engaged  In  ucgo 
tuition  upon  the  principles  agrevd  upon  at  the  Cndmel  at 
Windsor,  and  that  he  liad  drawn  up  a  Treaty  with  wldch 
it  was  At  that  the  Cabinet  sleiuld  be  aojuaiiiled. 

Ilrit.  Vliarterf,,  Urr ..  I  XXXIII.  74 

6.  A  piece  of  furniture  having  shelves  ordraw- 
ers.  or  both,  or  simply  cupboards  inclosed  with 
doors;  especially,  one  of  ornamental  character, 
decoratetl  with  carving,  inlaying,  painting, 
lacquer,  medallions  of  painted  porcelain,  or 
enamel  or  metal  appliques. 

Look 

Within,  in  my  blue  rata'isrf,  for  the  pearl 

I  had  sent  me  last.  H.  Jutuv*.  Catiline,  11.  1. 

7.  Any  part  of  a  building,  or  one  or  more  whole 
buildings,  set  apart  for  the  conservation  of 
works  of  art,  antiquities,  etc.;  hence,  by  me- 
tonymy, the  collection  itself:  as,  a  mineral 
cabinet. —  8.  In  printing,  an  inclosed  frame  for 

iriiitent'  ea*e*,  generally  used  for  job-type. — 


Cabinet  of  arms,  a  display  of  the  escutcheons,  together 
with  the  sword,  spurs,  anil  Ike  like,  of  a  gentleman  after 
his  decease.  In  certain  parts  of  Luropr  tkese  are  arranged 
in  a  frame,  and  hung  upon  the  wall  u(  a  church,  after  the 
funeral,  fterm.  Kitchen  cabinet.  In  f '.  .S\  Ais*..  a  co- 
terie of  intimate  friends  of  l'nsnlent  Jackson,  generally 
siip|svs,sl  to  have  more  intluence  with  him  dnriug  Ids  presi- 
dency (Ilea*  :C)than  Ida  official  advisers:  so  called  In  allu 
alon  to  their  )>rivBte  and  familiar  status,  as  it  admitted  to 
Uie  White  House  through  the  kitchen. 

From  the  Kitchtu  Cabinet  teems  bi  have  come  the  first 
pro|«)«lli.iu  to  make  llw  "nalional  wtivrntloiis,"  which  are 
customary  even  t*i  the  preaenl  day,  .  .  .  the  cvlmiiclits  id 
Uie  "  wUJ  uf  Ike  pi^de.    II.  rvn  IIU*.  Const  Iftst.II.Stl. 

IL  a.  1.  Confidential;  secret;  private. 
OUiers  still  eape  I  anticipate 
The  rota'nef  designa  of  Fate. 

A'.  Butltr,  Hlldibraa,  IL  IU.  S4. 

2.  Relating  to  a  cabinet;  belonging  to  or  con- 
stituting a  body  of  ministers  of  state:  as,  a 
cabinet  minister;  a  raoincf  council. —  3.  Be- 
longing to  a  private  collection,  private  cellar, 
or  Uie  like,  and  therefore  presumably  of  aupe- 
rior  quality:  as,  cabinet  wines.  Henee  —  4.  Of 
such  sue,  beauty,  or  value  as  to  be  kept  in  a 
cabinet,  or  to  Vie  fitted  for  use  In  a  private 
charatier:  as,  a  cabinet  edition  of  a  book ;  a 
cabinet  organ;  a  cabinet  pianoforte;  a  cabinet 
picture:  cabinet  photographs.—  Cabinet  council 
(at)  Private  counsel ,  eecrea  advice. 

Tho**  are  > 
And  not  to  bo  cunt 

Monger,  Iftik*  ot  Milan,  tt  L 

(b)  O)  A  council  held  with  privacy  ;  the  confidential  coun- 
cil of  a  prince  or  anexecutliu  imutistrale :  a  council  of  cab- 
inet ministers  held  with  privacy  to  deliberate  upiai  pub- 
II. -  affairs.  <S)Tli«  members  of  a  privy  council ;  a  select 
numtsT  of  confldrntlal  coutiaetors:  specifically,  aame  as 
mntntt,  I.,  4.— Cablnat  Ala  See /ifat.—  Cabinet  organ, 
a  small,  portable  organ,  usually  a  reed-organ  or  karnm- 
nlum. 

cabinet  (kab'i-net  ),  r.  t.  [<  cabinet,  ».]  To  in- 
close in  or  as  in  a  cabinet.  [Rare.] 

This  Is  the.  frame  of  uvoet  men's  spirits.  .  .  .  to  adore  th« 
casket  and  c. nit. mil  llie  jewel  that  Is  cnfciimf/d  In  it. 

//cirvl.  Sermons,  p  ST. 

cabinet-- maker  (kab'i-net-ma'ker),  a.  [<  cab- 
inet, il,  +  mater.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
the  making  of  household  furniture,  such  as 
cabinet^  Hidetsiarda,  tables,  bdlstcuds,  etc 

cabin-mate  (kab'in-miit ).  n.  K  cabin  +  malel.] 
( >ne  who  occupies  the  saino  cabin  with  another. 
Jteau.  ami  I't. 

cabir,  n.    See  calitr. 

Cabirean  (knli-i-ru'iin).  n.  [<  (ViWri  +  -can.] 
1  >ne  of  the  t'abirl. 

Cablrl  (ka-bi'ri),  n.  pi.  [Ta-ss  prop.  Cabeiri;  L. 
Cabin,  <  Or.  K<i  <ri|ix«.]  In  f.'r.  antii/..  diviui- 
ties  of  Semitit:  origin,  connected  with  volcanoes, 
and  hence  fulling;  into  the  category  of  the  deities 
of  fire  and  of  creative  life.  They  were  worshl|>ed 
in  mysteries  celebrated  especially  in  the  islands  of  Uum 
Imhrus,  ami  ssiiiothrace,  w  In  nce  their  cult  waa  lutniduc^J 

dablil'a^Oablric  (k«-bir'i-an.  -ik).  a.  [<  <«- 

biri  +  -an.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  Cabin  or 
their  worship ;  hence,  t 

Also  spelled  Cabeirian,  Cabciric. 
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8r>ecifieallv-2.  (a)  A  large,  str 
chain,  such  an  U  used  to  hold  a  < 


Oabiritic 

Oabiritic  (kab-i-rit'ik),  a.  Same  as  Cabiriaa. 
Also  spelled  CaheiriUr. 

cable  (ka'bl),  n.  [<  MK.  cnfcO,  cabel,  cab«Ue  = 
M£».  1>.  MLG.  LG.  MHO.  O.  Sw.  Dan.  kabel  = 
Icel.  kadhall,  <  OF.  cafcic,  F.  rrfti/V  =  Sp.  raWr 
=  Fg.  caiire  —  It.  cappio,  <  ML.  oipulum,  eap- 
lum,  a  cable,  a  rope,  <  U.  caperc,  take,  bold:  see 
capaciotu,  captive,  etc.]    It.  A  rope. 

..fVenu»,L» 

rope  or 
el  at  au- 

p>of  benip.  Jute,  «»r  coir  were  universally 
r  Utile*,  Isll  have  now,  exce|*  in  small  ves- 
sels ami  fishing  craft,  Iwn  superseded  by  chains.  Chain 
cable,  are  generally  composed  of  s  lengths  of  1^  fathoms 
each,  lulennl  together  with  shackles,  making  in  all  120 
fathoms.  Swivels  are  Inserted  in  the  different  lengths  to 
prevent  twisting.  I'alilea  art'  also,  for  special  uses,  made 
.•t  wirra  twisted  together,  (fc)  See  tuhmttrine  cable, 
below,  (c)  Tho  tractioti-ropo  <if  u  cable-rail- 
road.— 3.  In  arch. :  (a)  A  molding  of  the  torus 
kind,  with  its  surfucc  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
twisting  of  a  ropo.  (6)  A  cylindrical  molding 
inserted  in  the  flute  of  a  column  ami  partly 
Ailing  it.  EntUees  cable,  see  ™<//r.«.--Nipperlnji 
the  cable.  mW»-r,  ^  -submarine  or  eleetrlc- 
telegraph  cable,  »  cable  coinpuwrd  of  a  attisle  "Ire  or 

'  ,.f  wires      tniro  cop|MT.  embedded  III  protecting 
c«  ami  covered  cut.ruslly  l.y  ■  wlla  ' 
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pervious  to  water,  Irat  ral.lt  laid  rope  U  aboot  SO  per  cent, 
•.raker  than  pUlm laldrupeut  the same atae.   Hope cablea 


wire,  f..r  conveying  tclcgmphl.:  m 


r  cndud 


ot  coaled  Iron 

Ulldrr  W»t,T. 


■wit  hyacoallturof  I 
ircm'rally  sopa 

;  )wl«  or  hemp 

as  regards  .>m.lu.  ting  ]«.wrr;  but  tin 
— .Iiw«.  II  •mt  wire  breaks,  messages  pan  at 
«.).-l  tlm-ugh  uw.,Uicra.-To  bttt  tha  cable 
wind  u  around  the  bitta  -To  bring  a  <" 
s~  6.  i»i._To  buoy  a  cabla,  to  ».i].]». 

keep  it  clear  (nun  a  rocky  lH.tlc.in,  or  to  li 
ol  bm.y  and  huuy  rope  the  place  where,  ita  end  lira  when 
detached  lr.nn  the  «hip.  -  To  heave  a  cable  abort.  See. 
Aeoee  -To  nip  the  cable.  !m«  r.— To  serve  a 
cabla,  to  wind  ropo  atmul  It  a«  a  protrvthm  against  chat- 
lug  To  allp  the  cable,  tn  dlscmncct  It  fmm  tlir  >Mp 
and  let  it  run  out,  thila  frerlnu  thr  ahtp  from  Iwr  aiirhor. 
Wlro  cabloa,  e»bl«  forme,!  by  wlrea, 

at-mt  each  .itlirr.  Imt,  -In  n  il-r-.l  for   

morr  cmnKinly  laid  parallel,  bi.and  togetlirr.  »r»f 

and  tlvn  arned,  or  wound  witb  wire,  and 


M-parat^l  !n«u  Ihn  entor  »lr.a  l>y  a 
.  aaturat<-.l  with  tar  or  other  pro- 
wire  la  fiHiud  to  l«  Iwtu  r  than  a 
thr  lattrr  la 
•till  eon- 
(um.i  I,  to 
cable  to. 
,rt  it  by  B.«iU  to 
ln.ll.ate  I.)  meant 


2.  Twistod  aft^r  the  manner 
of  a  calilo:  aa,  a  cable-hid  gold 
chain. 

cable-molding  (ka'M-mor- 

dinR),  n.    Same  aa  <*<i6/r,  3. 

cable-nipperika'bl-niper),». 
A  device  for  securing  to  a  ca- 
ble the  messenger  or  rope  by 
whieh  It  is  handled. 

cable-railroad  ( ka'bl -ral'- 
rOd),  n.  A  street-  or  other 
railroad  in  which  the  cars  are 
moved  by  an  endless  cable 
traveling  in  a  smull  tunnel 
under  the  roadway,  and  kept 
in  motion  by  a  stationary  en- 
gine. Motion  U  coatlounlt-ated  to 
the  ran  by  mrana  of  a  Blip  rxtrml 
corering  of  the  tunnel,  ami  aoarra 
c'llrt'l  of  tlir  Iprakcman. 

Cable-road  (kii'M-nVl),  s.    See  rablcrnilmad. 

cable-screw  (ka'bl-skn'i),  ».  A  small  screw 
resembling  a  twisted  conl,  used  as  a  fastening 
for  the  soles  of  l««»ts  ami  shoes. 

cable  s-length  (ka'blz-lengtb),  «.  An  approx- 
imate measure  of  length,  regarded,  in  innnu'U- 
veritig,  as  100  fathotiiN  (000  feet  =  about  of  a 
nauti.  nl  mile)  and  in  oplinary  use  as  120  fath- 
oms (730  feet  =  the  length  of  a  chain  or  rope 
cable). 

cable-Stopper  (ki'bl-stop'er),  «.  \anl.,  a  de- 
vice to  prevent  a  cable  from  running  out,  it 

Kt-nerally  o.iim.U  of  a  bllort  piere  of  »tout  rope,  with  a 
li.w.k  hi  one  end  and  a  kit.. I  or  t.a&le  in  Uic  other.  Ihir 
end  U  li.«*e.l  to  a  rtiw-lwlt  in       dctk.  and  Uie  other 
laaliril  to  the  rxWr.    .Her  ^.v-orr. 

cablet  (ka'blet),  ».    [Dim.  of  cable.  Cf.  F.  cd- 
bl.d  and  cdhlea*,  cablet.]    A  little  cable  ;  spe- 
ll inches  in 


a  «lnt  111  the 
the 


-bom'bH),  a,  [Native  Oniana 
A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  known  as 


(ka'bl),  t;.;  pret.  and  pp.  cabled  ppr. 
caA/iap.  ^<  cnblt,  «.]   L  trans.  1.  To  fasten 


cilicnlly,  any  coble-laid  rope 
circumference. 
Cable-tier  (ka'bl-t*r),  n.    The  place  in  the  hold 
of  n  ship  where  ropo  cables  are  stowed, 
cable-tire  (ka'bl-tir),  ».    A  large  ropo  for  rais- 
ing weights, 
cable-tools  (ka'bl-tolz),  ».  pi.    Tools  used  in 
cable-drilling  or  rope-drilling.  The  Inurth  of  ih« 
set  of  tooli  atiaehcd  to  Ui*  n.|«*,  it  lued  hi  nujie-drtlliitr. 


i  the  atrami 

J.  i>s>rr,  KliW,  IL 

3.  In  arch.,  to  fill  (the  flutes  of  columns)  with 
cables  or  cylindrical  pieces.— 3.  [Cf.  equiv. 
ictre,  r.}    To  transmit  by  a  telegrnph-oable. 

II,  tnlrnnt.  To  send  n  message  by  a  tele- 
graph-cable, 
cr.ble-oend  (ka'bl-bend),  n.  Saul.:  («)  A  small 
rope  formerly  used  to  fasten  the  ends  of  a 
Mpc  cable  so" as  to  secure  the  knot  by  which  it 
is  att«che<]  to  the  anchor-ring.  (/<)  The  knot 
or  clinch  bv  which  a  cable  is  attached  to  an 


in  Petwaylranla,  |t  about  Ci  feit.  ami  the  weight  nearly  a 
ton.  The  arparatc  parta  are  the  rope-aoeket,  aluker-tiar, 
Jara,  aiurer-aU'iii,  and  ML 

cableway  (ka'bl-wa).  «.  A  taut  wire  or  other 
cable  over  whieh  a  ear  carrying  aJiaitging  load 
rolls,  propelled  by  a  bauling-rope  or 


s.  [<  cable,  n.,  J 
gof  tin 


:ie  flutes  of  a 
Hence— 2.  The  cable- 


•1. 


car), 


A  car  used  in  a  cable- 


cable-car  iku'l 
railroad. 

cable-carrier  (ka'bl-kar'i-er),  n.  A  tub  or 
bucket  siispcndtsl  from  grooved  wheels  travel- 
ing on  a  cable,  or  directly  attached  to  a  mov- 
ing cable,  and  used  to  transport  sand,  minerals, 
or  heavy  materials  on  a  wire  ropeway.  See 
rirnt'iv. 

cabled  ika'Mdl.o.  [<«iW<  ,N.,  +  ^if-'.]  l.Fas- 
tcued  or  supplied  with  a  cable  or  cables. — 2. 
In  arch.,  having  the  ornament  culled  a  cable. 

-Cabled  flute,  in  ore*,  a  llutr  of  u  I'oluiu 
.  ill. I. molding.    Src  c.a.'Jr,  ,r,  5. 

cable-drilling  (ka'bUlril'iug),  ... 

r»i>c-4lii)t>Htj. 
cablegram  (kti'lil-grnml,  «.    [Impmp.  <  cable 

-4-  -f/rriw,  as  in  ti  UijrnmA    A  message  »enl  by 

a  telegruph-eable ;  a  rablc-desitatch.  [t'olhsi.] 
Cable-gripper  (ka'bl-grip'er.l,  s.     Saut..  a  ilr- 

vi.'e  placed  over  a  cable-well  to  prevent  the 

ruble  from  running  out. 
cable-hatband  (Wa'bl-hat  band),  ».    A  kind 

ot  iKilbniid  eonsiatiug  of  a  twisted  cord,  worn 

in  (he  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 

in  some  modem  uniforms. 

I  had  on  a  2.  .1.1  e.iWr  h,uh.m.l  then  new  cmie  up,  whU'll 
1  w-.r..  al-.ut  a  murrrv  Km:,  h  hat 

It  ./.•,...,n.  Kt.  r>  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

cable-hook  (ka'bl  hak).  n.    A  gripping  device 

for  handling  u  ship's  ruble. 
Cable-laid  i ka'bl  lad),  , i.    1.  \„ur..  formed  of 
three  strands  of  plain-laid  or  ordinary  rope. 

i  b  made  in  thla  way  »o  aa  to  be  more  llu. 


K..pc  for  . 


»o  aa  to  be  l 


(ka'bling).  n. 
-ingKj  1.  The  filling 
with  eabk^moldiiigs. 
moldings  tht'miw'lves. 
Cabliah  (kab'lish),  a.  [<  OK.  'cablir,  chablis, 
F.  chabli*,  wind-fallen  wood  (Ml,.  rrt6(ioi<t)  (cf. 
eqtiiv.  OF.  cable,  caable,  pi.  enable*,  etiuiv.  to 
chubti#),<.  'cabler,  chabler,  in  eotup.  aceablcr,  cast 
down:  M-ti  actable.]  In  old  furrxt  late,  wind- 
fall wood;  wood  thrown  down  by  tempestuous 
weather:  also  sometimes  applied  to  brushwood. 
Cabman  (kab'oiHii),  ».;  pi.  cabmen  (-men).  [< 
cab1  +  man.]  The  driver  of  a  cab. 
cabob,  kabob  (ka-bob'),  «.  [Anglo-Tnd.,  <  Pers. 
tab/tub,  kilmulj,  roast  meat.  <  kab,  an  ox.]  1. 
An  Oriental  dish  consisting  of  small  pieces  of 
beef  or  mutton,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  gin- 
ger, etc.,  and  hasted  with  oil  and  garlic  while 
Fs-lng  roasted  on  a  skewer  or  spit,  sweet  herbs 
being  sometimes  placed  between  the  pieces. 

C<tMt,  or  meat  r.aate.1  in  null  pie.  n  that  may  be  eal 
without  dividing,    f'x.xkt,  Utwrnpti.ui  ot  the  Fait,  I.  S,. 

2.  ^Vn  Anglo-Indian  name  for  roast  meat  in 
general.  Yule  and  Hnrnell.—  3.  A  leg  of  mut- 
ton stuffed  with  whit.-  henit.gs  ami  tsweet  herhg. 
Il>i</Af. 

Also  srs-lled  lahab,  cbob. 

cabob,  kabob  (k»-bob').  r.  t;  pre*,  and  pp. 

rabtililtt-d,  kabtttthed,  ppr.  eabobbtna,  kahiMriny, 
[<  cabob.  n.]  To  make  cabob  of;  mtist,  '1j  a  leg 
of  mutton,  with  navorv  herlw.  spices,  etc..  at  h 
quirk  tire.  S,r  T.  Herbert.  Also  spelled  Avifcrtfr, 
ettbiib. 

caboceer  (kab-o-set '  ),n.  [  Prob.  <  I'g.  rabeccira, 
the  head,  chief,  <  rri'frw.  the  head:  see  ra- 
bica.]  The  name  given  to  local  governors  in 
western  Africa  aptsiinted  by  tbt  king  over 
towns  or  districts. 

Kottur  ..u  r  |..  .  |..  .1  In  a'  an  o|»n  d.».r  and  found  an 
old  ii.vmmI«w(  .iltlng  al-n.ug  taeritv  tlioiiuli.l  frtlihea 
Iri  hi,  private  fetish  iou«  urn  .  .  performing  hi»  d.  v..- 
tlona  H.  K.  T»to,,  Pnui.  Culture.  II.  145. 


cabr4 

cabochet,  a.  [<  OF.  eaboche,  the  bead.  <  It.  ea- 
itocchm,  knob  of  a  stick,  etc.,  <  capo.  <  L.  rural, 
head.  As  a  fish-name,  cf.  <vjfco*,  eel-pout,  MP 
knbuyn-hooftt,  the  bullhead,  from  the  same  ult. 
source;  OF.  cabot,  "the  gull-fish,  bullhead, 
miller's-thumb";  eabole,  "'as  eab>d ;  or  (mors 
properly)  a  gurnard"  (Cotgrave) :  see  f«6o»*r*f. 
catJiaqt1,  cabbage-,  and  cf.  the  E.  name  be- 
head.) 1.  A  head.  See  cabbaa**.— 2.  A  name 
of  tho  inillerVthumb  or  bullhead.— 3.  A  tad- 
pole.   AT.  D. 

caboched,       See  cabothed. 

cabochon  (ka-b6-ah6u'),  a.    [F.  (=Sp.  cabujnn 
=  I'g.  e«ft«di<}«),  <  caboehf,  head,  pate : 
boche.]   A  polished  but  uncut  t 

En  cabochon.  In  the  atyle  of  a  ratssrlvon.  that  la.  I 
envoi  on  top,  and  Itat,  <-onca»r,  or  eon«ei  on  the  l»:k 
Willi. ..It  fai'rta.  tiamrta,  tuniuolae.  m.«.u>tone.  cal  i<)<. 
aatrrla,  ami  othrr  gtrma  art.  rut  In  thii  form. 

cabocle  (ka-bok'le).  n.  The  Brazilian  name  of 
a  mineral  resembluig  red  jasper,  found  in  thr 
diamond-producing  sand  of  Bahia.  It  contains 
phosphoric  acid,  alumina,  lime,  baryta,  protoxid 

name.] 

n-ater-ihield*,  of  the  natural  order  Sifmpheraeetr. 
witb  small  ahield-shaped  floating  leaves  and 
finely  " 

natlvea  of  the  wanner  porUona  of  America,  of  wh 
»l*cl,-«,  f.  CarUiniana.  la  fonml  in  stagnant  «  " 
die  i..uthrm  mast  of  the  I  nltrd  : 
formerly  rlaaard  in  a  separate  fan  , 
the  single  ether  genua  ll<*lr,,,+it>.  ,.r  / 
Ameriean  water-shield.  See  Hydro/wlti: 
caboodle  (ka-bo'dl),  ».  [A  slang  term, 
jectureil  to  ta  a  eorruption  of  lit  anrf  I 
see  boodle1.]  Crowd;  pack;  lot;  company: 
used  only  with  tchole:  as,  the  ichole  cii»»itle 
(that  is,  tho  wholo  number,  crowd,  or  quant  itv  i. 
[Slang.] 

It  would  Do4  even  make  me  raise  my  eyebrows  to  hear 
to  morrow  morning  that  the  tt+ulr  rsfcw/fe  had  ts^en  ».|J 
..in  -Ve«-  i\.rt  Tim*..  (Sept.  S,  lwT. 

The  irAote  eaboodU  came  out  ami  fell  u|s>n  me. 

Puayuut  (New  Orleans),  Krh.  13,  ls>. 

cabook  ( ka-bfik'),  n.  Tho  name  given  in  Ceylon 
to  a  rock  which  is  there  extensively  used  as  a 
building-atone.  It  Is  gnelsa  in  a  peculiar  stage  <if  de- 
compualuoa,  and,  although  soft  and  easily  quarried.  It 
hanleiia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Tlw  gueiaa  contains 
mueh  magnetic  Iron  disseminated  through  It,  and  it  Is  the 
deconi|sjsllton  ot  this  mineral  which  gives  to  the  soil  the 
ferruginous  Ungv  cofisplru..us  in  ports  of  Ceylon. 

cabooleat  (ka-bo'lfr-at),  n.  [<  Hind.  kabvHyai, 
a  written  agreement,  <  kabnl,  consent.]  An 
agreement  made  lietween  the  Indian  govern- 
ment and  the  xemindars,  or  feudatory  landhold- 
ers, for  the  fanning,  management,  and  collec- 
tion of  tho  revenue. 

caboose  f  ka-bOs').  «.  [Also  et>bmw;  <  D.  kabnu 
=  MUi.  jF<io»*r,  LO.  kalmw,  kah«*c  (>  G.  ka- 
bute)  =  Dan.  kab*t  =  Sw.  kabyta;  also  E.  ntm- 
Aoo#c,  <  F.  cambujte,  <  D.  kombmis,  a  ship's  gal- 
ley, formerly  also  a  booth,  hut,  store-room; 
perhaps  from  same  root  as  cabin,  q.  v.]  1.  The 
cook-room  or  kitchen  on  shipboard:  a  galley; 
speeiflcallv,  the  inclosed  fireplace,  Itearth.  or 
stove  used"  for  cooking  on  small  vessels. 

Hie  lawn  Is  studded  with  rafsmsrs,  .nrr  one  ot  . 
(oanellUir  may  be  seen  cmrefully  skimming  the 
covering  his  twelve. pound  salmon. 

Thr  Crntury,  XXVI.  MIL 

2.  A  ear  for  the  use  of  the  conductor,  brake- 
men,  etc.,  on  a  freight-train.    [I*.  S.] 
cabOS  (lea-bos'),  n.    [See  eaboche.]     A  name 
of  th'  eel-pout. 

caboahed,  caboched  (ka-bo*ht'),  a.  r<  CHoocJkr 

+  -cd-,  after  F  calmchr,  <  rwbocAr,  a  bead:  see 

catfuhe,   lablxiyt"  ]     In  her., 

represented  iloni-  and  alT rente: 

said  of  the  head  of  a  stag  or  — 

buck  when  no  part  of  the  i 

i-s.  en.  cahniuttl,  cabaged. 

cab'.SSCd  (ka-bost';,  a.  Same 

«s  cnlmithi.d. 

cabot  (k«-bo'>,  >i.  i  F.  dial.]  A 
ilry  measure  In  general  use  in 
tho  island  of  Jersey. 
.-.,!  ..r,  used  for  wheat,  is  ,«,  of  an 


Th. 
As.lth 


Inrv  ems.!,  for  blrtey,  etc..  's  (  lie  third 
the  bushel,  equivalent  welghU  srt  un^l. 
the  l.ulkln.-as  of  the  material. 

cabotage  (kab'o-taj).  «.    [F.  (=  It.  cabotia^ 
<  raboter,  coast,  lit  go  from  capo  to  cape, 

<  Sp.  cal>o.  cape :  see  caj>t'l.  ]   A'astf.,  navigation 

along  a  coast ;  coasting-trade, 
cabre  (ka-bra' ).  a.    [F.,  pp.  of  iwfrrrr.  rear,  < 

OF.  evifrre  (F.  cAcrrf ),  <  Sp.  cabra,  <  U  c«>iro,  a 
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cabre 

she-goat,  f  em.  of,  caper,  a  he-goat:  sec  caper*. 
Cf.  cahriole.]  In  her.,  represented  as  rearing: 
said  of  a  horse. 
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cabrerite  (ku-hre'rit),  n.  l<  Cabrera  fsee  dcf.) 
+  -it**.]  A  hydrous  iwnmtf  of  nickel  and 
magucaltim,  occurring  in  fibrous  or  granular 
masses  of  an  apple-green  color:  first  found  in 
the  Sierra  Cabrera,  Spain, 
cabrilla  vka-bril'tt;  op.  pron.  ki-bre'lyl),  n. 
[Hp.,  a  fish  <boo  dof.  («)),  a  prawn,  also  a  little 
goat,  dim.  of  cabra,  a  goat :  ace  rayNrrt.J  A  name 
of  certain  serranoid  Ashes.  («)  in  .spaln.  .Srrnmuj 

e-lbritia,  a  Ash  of  til*  McdltcriancAIL    Hw  Serromis.  (ft) 

<rtitr<rVii*(  a  ll»h  of  a  brown  color,  with  round 
dark  spots  and  two  targe  black  ones  ut  the  Iswe  of  tht> 
sainoiu  dorsal  flu.  |Htnly  cxu-uililur  on  the  tlu,  and  with  a 
tew  rounded  iuU<  »P"t*  on  Hie  body,  and  all  the  nns  B|*4.t- 
ted.  II  U  coinuiou  In  tlsc  i*urlhl*'an  sea  and  atou*  the 
Florida  L*»ia*t.  mid  Is  an  excellent  f'.MHl-nsh.  (r)  FantUi- 
brtxx  r'aflirntoA,  a  graylsh-a-recti  Ssli  with  olmcurc  bn<sd 
dusky  streak*  and  tiara  which  form  reticulations  on  the 
•idee,  au<I  shaded  with  dark  color  along  the  middle  of  the 
sides.  It  sboiiuds  nloiitf  Ui«  soutlscrn  cossl  of  t'allforula. 
cabriole*  ikab'ri-61),  n.  Same  as  capriole. 
cabriolet  (kab-rt-o-la')t  s.  f=  <>.  kabnoUt  ±= 
Bohem.  kabrioletk'a,  etc.,  <  P.  cabriolet,  dim.,  < 
cabriole,  a  leap :  see  capriole.  Now  shortened  to 
006  .•  seecnfii.]  Properly,  a  covered  one-horse 
carriage  with  two  wheel* :  now  ofteu  made  with 
four  wheel*  and  a  enlesh  top.   See  cab*. 


to  thcin  ar.il  rsfl*-in,  are  very  I 
tales  fur  tea  and  collee.  The 
cocao  Gutter.  Is 
solid  at  ordinary 
tetuperaturua.and 
lata  a  pleaaanl 
odor  and  uhocu. 
late-like  taste.  It 
is  used  tor  tap- 
|wsllorles.attdfor 
making  soap,  po- 

IDAtUIUB.  etc. 

cacao  -  butter 

(ka-ka'o-buf- 
er),  n.  The 
oil  expressed 
from  the  needs 
of  the  choco- 
late-tree, Theo- 
brvnta  Cacao. 
Sec  cacao. 
cacao-nut  (k*> 
kii'6-uut!,  n. 
The  fruit  of 
the  Theobroma 
Cacao.  Heoca- 


exlenslv.'.y  Mieit 
oil  from  the 


as  mint: 


Fesmast  BraoiS  cf  Cscse 


ca.rit<kab'ril>,  n.    [<  So. 


il.nl, , 


,  kid,  =  OP. 


cabrit,  F.  caliri.  a  kid,  =  Pr.  cabril,  <  ML.  capri~ 
tut,  a  goat,  <  L.  caper,  a  goat.]   A  name  of  the 
American  pronghorn,  Anlilocapra  americana. 
cab  rite  (kub'ritj,  n.    [NL.  Cabrila,  appar.  < 
Hp.  eabrita,  a  sbe-kid,  kidskin  dressed,  fern,  of 
cabrito,  a  kid,  dim.  of  cabra,  a  goat, J    A  lizard 
of  the  family  LacerUdo?,  Cabrita  tenchnoulti, 
with  the  lower  eyelid  partly  transparent  and 
movable.   It  is  an  Inhabitant  of  central  and 
southern  India, 
cabronet  (kab-rO'et), «.  fAppar.  a  modification 
of  cabrioU  l,  a.  v.l  A  kind  of  cart  used  cu  sugar- 
planttttiotiB  in  tbe  acuthern  United  SUtes. 
cab-stand  (kab'sund^,  n.  A  place  where  cabs 

stand  for  hire, 
caburet,  »■    A  tsiunU  Brazilian  owl,  tbo  cboliba 
of  Axara,  the  Scops  bratiliennt  at  modern  nat- 
uralists.   [Not  in  use,] 
caburnt  (kab'trn),  n.    [Origin  unknown:  said 
to  bo  oonneoted  with  oooit.1    Saut.,  a 
line  made  of  spun-Tarn,  to  bind  cables, 
tackles,  etc. 
cacagoguet  (kak'a-gog),  n.    [<  Gr.  uuu^,  excre- 
ment, +  iyujoc,  drawing,  leading,  <  iyxiv,  drive, 
lead.]    An  ointment  mads  of  alum  and  honey, 
applied  to  the  anus  to  produce  evacuation, 
cacain  1  k»-k»'inj, n.  [< encuo  +  -<■''',]  IncAcm., 

the  easential  principle  of  cacao. 
Oacalia  (ka-ki'li-ft),  n.  [!>.,  <  Or.  unuiAui,  a 
plant  not  ideutifiod,  perhaps  colt's-foot.]  A 
genus  of  ('om/ionita;  nearly  related  to  HcHcci", 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  uniU'd,  but  mostly 
of  different  habit.  The  ni«l«  ar»  »hlt«-lU.ir«rv,1 
pervnnUlt,  UMllvea  of  >'urth  Ani«r1c*  aitd  A»ta  ;  ntnv  ar* 
imind  lo  U>«  eastern  I'Dltal  Ntatca.  C.^omuuly  koovn  a* 
Itutian  plantnin. 

cacam  (kak'am),  n.  [Ar.  Heb.  thakham.]  A 
wise  man:  an  official  designation  among  the 
Jews,  synonymous  with  rabbin.    Cole*,  1*17. 

They  hare  it  [the  Uw|  atuck  In  tho  Janib»  of  tbc-ir  dorw 
soil  curef-a  with  sIahc i;  written  l>y  tbcix  caeami,  and 


cao. 

cacatedt.a.  [< 

I>.  eaeatiu,  pp. 
of  caeare:  see  cackl. ]  Defiled  with  excrement. 

If  your  irrmve  pleaae  to  be  takattd.  aay  ao. 
MiddUlvM.  Mitsringtr,  and  Kouiry,  Tile  Old  Lav,  v.  1. 

cac&tory  (kak'a-td-ri),  a.    [<  XL».  cacatoriux, 

<  L.  as  if  'cacator,  <  caeare,  pp.  racatut:  see 
caci1.]    Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the 

discharge  of  excrement  from  the  bowels  

Cicatory  fever,  a  kind  of  Intermittent  f«««r  imo- 
uanied  by  conloua  alvtiHi  dlacharim. 

Oacatua  1  kak^-tu'ji),  n.    [NL.  (Vieillot,  1818), 

<  Malar  kaka  ti'a :  Bee  coci-ntoo.]  A  genus  of  par- 
rots, of  the  family  Vnltacida:  and  subfamily  Ca- 
catHinir,  containing  the  typical  cockatoos.  Tho 

re  of  rather  lame  >Lh>  f<*  tills  family,  with 


cachibon 

kajtkelot,  D.  kaziiot;  of  unknown  origin,  per- 
haps Eskimo:  cf.  "Greenland  kipntilik"  ^Web- 
steKfl  Diet.).  French  etymologists  derive  the 
F.  word  from  the  P..,  and  that  from  Catalan 
quichal,  tooth,  "because  the  animal  is  armed 
with  tooth  .''J  1.  A  name  of  the  sperm-whale, 
I'kyttter  or  CaloiUm  marroccphaliu,  a  large, 
toothed  cetacean  of  the  family  I'hyttteridai or 
Calodoittidce,  having  teeth  In  the  lower  jaw,  and 
an  enormous  blunt  head,  in  a  ca\-ity  of  which 
sticrmaecti  is  couteincd,  and  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  length  of  80  feet.  The  cachalot  U  irrrnsrl  .«n, 
voiud  in  herd*  ai,inctliiM'«  i>f  nevcral  hutailrttl  |tsli«IUuaU, 
and  i«mU  i-hHiRy  on  reiitialo|iod>.  Tlie  month  1141U1111  no 
whAli-l«>4ic*  The  hhildier  ylehU  the  flue  oil  known  a* 
•pcnn-oll,  and  AiiilierKrls,  a  kind  of  I«£oat,  U  fouiMl  In  tho 
alln^iitary  (snal.  cut  uixter  I'hyfHr. 
2.  pi.  The  sperm-whales  as  a  family  of  ccta- 
ccaus ;  the  rhj/neierlda:  [In  this  sense  the  word 
is  chiefly  a  book-name.] 
cache1  (leash),  ».  [P.,  <  cacher,  hide,  <  L,  eo- 
actare,  press  together,  constrain,  force,  freo.. 
of  cOff«TC,  constrain,  foreo:  see  cogent.  The 
term  was  adopted  Into  K.  from  the  speech  of 
the  Canadian  voyagettrs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
country.]  1.  A  place  of  concealment,  especial- 
ly in  the  ground  or  under  a  cairn. —  2.  A  store 
of  provisions  or  other  things  deposited  in  such 
a  place  of  concealment,  for  present  eon  venlenco 
or  for  future  use. 

After  tirvakfait  I  started  acroM  the  floe  for  Cape  Kllcy, 
to  lirinir,  on  hoard  my  en***  of  Monday  hut, 

H.  jrCunaiVt;  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Voyages,  I.  90. 


Crest* 
rUlona,  I 


sboald  lie  taken  In  Hi*  eschlns  of  |>ro- 
jucntly  In  Ueuteiiaut  lirrely  •  lionk  nun- 


t  frequently  In  Ueuteiiaut  Orrely  »  Ik 
tl.-n  ii  made  of  a  eaeae  found,  either  |isrtlally  devourrd 


aignrd  with  the  namos  of  0«L 

Saudv*.  Trara«eji<ltI5a),  p.  ill. 

lh«  Talmud  Is  cuffed  with  the  tradition*  of  their  kal- 
Ullln  atld  Cacam*.  Ilvurll.  Letters,  11.  b. 

cacao  fka-ka'6),  11.  [=  D.  Dan.  8w.  G.  Buss., 
etc.,  kakao^r'.  cacao  —  It. caccao,  <  Bp. cacao s= 
Pg.  cvirvio,  cacau,  <  Mex.  eanwatl.  cacao  (accord- 
Sng  to  8c (lor  Jesus  rianchez,  orig.  a  Nahuatl 
wor.1).  Of.  Hp.  eacabmil,  cacaotal  =  Pg.  ca- 
caval,  a  plantation  of  chocolate-trees;  l'g.  m- 
onucim  =  P.  eacaoyer,  a  chocolate-tree.  See 
cocoa*.]  The  chocolate. tree,  Thcttbroma  Cacao, 
natural  order  Sterculiacnr.   The  cacao  b  a  samll 

crenrreen  tree,  fnxn  lfl  to  40  feet  hlirh  wlien  st^iu-Iimi  wild, 
a  native  of  tniplcsl  America,  and  much  cultivated  there 
and  to  some  extent  in  AiLa  sod  Atrtcs.  Its  fruit  u  a  lome. 
whal  |s!ar  disp^nl  |Kiinted  jiod,  lo  lumiwed,  from  S  lo  10 
inches  Ionic,  mid  contains  numerous  lsr>ce  seed*  etnls'iliteil 
in  a  sweet  pulp-  Theee  seeds  are  very  nutritive,  contain, 
liut  fs*  p./r  '-ciil.  of  f»t.  are  of  an  jurreealile  lisvor,  und  are 
niel,  liolh  In  111  -ir  fre^ti  state  and  when  drlnl,  as  an  arti- 
cle of  foi-.l.  Tile  heeds  when  riMSrtcil  anil  dlvestl'il  of  their 
huski  and  cr-lsle-d  are  known  as  OHVw-m&t.  Tliese  are 
srroand  Into  su  oily  |iaste,  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  da- 
voriu/  matteni,  to  make  chocolate,  tile  most  important 
product  of  the  cacao.  |"Se*  ehoottule.)  Cocoa  cotinbLs  of 
the  nlbi  alone,  eltlier  utiKruund  or  irround,  dried,  and 
powikreil.  or  of  tl>«  crude  pa>te  dried  lii  flakes.  Bmina 
consl-t<  of  the  dry  |iowder  ot  tlie  seeds  after  a  titoruuirli 
expression  of  tlie  oil.  A  decoction  is  *!»o  made  tlom  the 
husks  alone,  under  the  nsine  of  <yc..-i  «Ae/A«.    lle—j  »nh 


species  are 

square  taU*.  and  a  ocautlful  erectile  crest ;  white  Is  tho 
usual  color,  tho  crest  Mil*  tioavl  with  yellow  or  rosy. 
There  are  upwanl  of  11  speesna,  all  Kast  Indian,  Papuan.  <* 
Austrshan.  C.  mfrril*  is  the  lanrr  sulrdiiir-rri'staat  cocka- 
too :  C.  «Wj«W*«.  tlw  smaller  mliduir  crest'il ;  other  spvs. 
cles  are  C.  it nenr/m.  C.  Uwthmim.  ai»t  C.  rn«-ic<i;«Uii.  In 
(.'nciXiaii  proper  there  Is  only  one  csr<itid  artery,  an  anom- 
aly In  thU  u*ronp  of  hlrda.  Also  later  called  /vycCotojiAN*. 
See  cut  nmlcr  iwturoo, 

Oacatuidas  (kak-a-to'l-de),  n.  pi.  [NL-,  <  Ca- 
catua  +  -idaA  The  cockatoos  as  a  separate 
family  of  birds.    Bee  OicatmW. 

Cacatuin»  (kak'n-ty-Pne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Ca- 
catua  +  -isa-.l  The  cockatoos,  a  subfamily  of 
l'sittaciam,  represented  by  Caoafsa.  They  ha>« 
the  orliltal  nna  completely  osslBed,  a  booy  hridire  over 
the  temporal  fossa,  the  left  carotid  artery  normal,  and 
no  arobirns  muscle.  They  are  birds  of  medium  and  larjce 
slae,  with  greatly  hi  Miked  bills,  sliort  square  tails,  and  an 
erectile  crest.  Itrslilcs  the  genus  fitcwflid  and  Its  sub. 
dlvlsludw,  containins  tlie  while  cockatoos,  Uiis  STuun  In- 
cludes Cv7irjiforA|vNrAltf,  the  buu-k  cockatoos,  and  Jfsrm- 
jrfossa,  cockatoos  with  very  Lsrpe  Miss  and  slender  toncues. 
All  are  loclude.1  In  tlw  seoarapldcal  tunse  triven  for  (Vso». 
tea.  Tlie  subfamily  Is  sometimes  raised  to  the  .-auk  of  a 
family  under  the  name  of  CaaXtiau*.   Also  ailed  /■fyr- 

fufvpAtlMS- 

0accabin»  (kak-a-bi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (O.  Ii. 
Gray,  1855),  <  Caccabir  +  -tnir.]  A  subfamily 
of  gallinaceans,  of  the  family  Tctraonittai  or 
PerdicUUt,  typified  by  the  genua  Caecabu ;  tho 
roek-partridges  of  the  old  world.  n,«i>lct  Uie  scr- 

eral  species  ol  ('oreaiu,  this  RTOllp  im  luilcs  /vewi  M<'n- 
«><a  of  Tlls-t,  and  the  Asiatic  tperlrs  of  T'traoaatltu. 
Tlie  term  Is  not  much  used,  tbo  species  being  generally 
associated  with  the  Vrrdiciitfe. 

OaccabiB  (kak'a-bis),  «.    [NL.  (Kanp,  1829),  < 


;abia  ( ku 

s««nj''f, 


Gr.  na*Ka,ht,  another  form  of  naimliif  (usually 

called  rhAiih  tt 
partridge.  Cf. 
cackle.}  Agenus 
of  old- world  par- 
tridges, some- 
times giving 
name  to  a  sub- 
family Cacca- 
binoy;  the  typi- 
cal rock-par- 
tridges. Cmtali- 
lit.  C.  r»f«.  and  C. 
petrv*a  are  K.uro 
pean  species:  oth- 
er* lohalrft  north- 
ern Africa  ami 
Asia.  C  ro/u  Is  the 
common  red  tented 
psrtrlitm;  c.  fin* 
n  Is  tlie  Itsrusry 
partrhtirc. 

cacchet,  r.   A  Midille  English  form  of  eatchi. 

cachaemia.  cacbaemic.  Bee  carhemia,  cachemi.  . 

cachalot  (kseh'-  or  kash'n-lot ),  n.  [Also  cvirA- 
oM ;  p.  cachalot,  Bp.  ca'chalotc.  Buss,  kasha- 
loti,  G.  katchalot,  kawhelot,  Sw.  Wtfcl,  Dan. 


by^wolve^  or  foxes,  or^de^n,^ 

cache1  (kash),  r.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cached,  ppr. 
caching.  [<  cache1,  ».]  To  conceal,  generally 
by  burying  in  tho  ground  or  under  a  cairn. 

We  left  Irrlmr  Bay  on  the  30th  of  June,  caeAin.r  all  our 
heavy  sluft  In  order  P>  1lcht«n  the  sled  as  much  as  pus- 
»'.  //.  Vlldrr,  «chwslks  s  Sesrcb,  p.  1»L 
heads  have  been  foiind  cached.  ^ 

caxheat.  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of  catch*. 
Chaucer. 

cachectic  <ka-kek'tik),  a.  [<  L.  c«c»<rr«w,  < 
Or.  «i rrsrusoe,  <  sor»?'0,  cachexy:  see  cn-cAcry.] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  cachexy. 

Mis*  Letty  was  altogether  too  wlioltsome  ...  a  young 
sirl  to  Is*  a  nirslel,  sroordtng  bi  the  list  chested  and  m- 
csecrir  istttern.  O.  W.  HUinet,  Elsie  Venucr,  xvll. 

cachectical  (ka-kek'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  ca- 
chectic. 

Young  and  florid  blood  rather  than  vapid  and  eathtrH- 
ral,  Arimtbitot,  Effects  of  Air. 

cachelcomtv  (kak-el-ko'mil),  s.;  pi.  cachelco- 
maUi  (-ma-tll).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  snsbV,  bad,  +  iX\u- 
pa,  *ore,  ulcer,  <  i)jioiv,  ulcerate,  <  rXsor  =  L. 
ulrut,  ulcer:  see  ufccr.J  A  foul  or  malignant 
ulcer. 

cachemia  (ka-ke'mi-ll),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  «ui«of, 

bud,  +  aiua,  blood.]    A  morbid  state  of  tho 

blood.    Also  spelled  eacAornim. 
cachemic  (ka-ke'mik),  a.    [<  cachemia  +  ic.] 

Afflicted  with  cachemia.  Also  spelled  cacharmic. 
cachemiro  (kash'mer),  n,   A  trench  s|>elluig 

of  co#/<»fcre. 

cache-pot  (kash'pot),  11.  K  F.  cacher,  hide,  + 
/><>(,  |>ot.]  An  ornamental  pot  or  covering  for 
concealing  a  common  tlower-|»ot  containing 
plants  kept  in  an  apartment. 

cachet  (ka-sha'),  n.  [P.,  <  cacher,  hide:  see 
cache*,  n.]  A  seal.-Lettre  d«  cachet,  in  >VraeA 
Awr.,a  letter  or  <irtler  uuderseal ;  a  private  letter  of  state: 
a  nanso  id**!*  especUlly  to  a  written  order  pmceedhig  front 
and  skftied  by  the  kins,  and  oounlcrsunird  \ry  a  secretary  of 
state,  and  used  st  nr»t  as  sn  occasional  im-stis  of  delaying 
the  course  of  Justli-c.  tint  laU>r,  in  the  »ei  enteeiitli  ami 
claliteerith  centuries,  n*  a  warrant  for  the  fniprisonini-nt 
without  trial  of  s  person  obnostims  lor  sny  muun  lo  tlie 
government,  otteu  for  llfo  or  for  s  long  ja-riod,  and  oil 
fr Unions  ]u<  texts.  Lrtirc*  de  cachet  were  sbuUslted  at 
the  HcTolutlim. 

cachexia  (ka-kek'si-li),  «.  [NL. :  see  cnciicry.] 
Seme  as  cachexy. 

cachexy  (ka-kek'si),  n.  [<  NL.  cachexia,  <  Gr. 
sn^rixi,  <  sasoc,  bad,  +  habit.  <  f\ctt>.  have.] 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  body,  resulting 
either  from  general  disease  (as  syphilitic  ca- 
chexy) or  from  a  local  disease — Negro  cachexy, 
s  propensity  f.,r  est  Inn  dirt,  peculiar  to  Ui*  natives  of  tbn 
We.t  Indies  sinl  tfrii-a 

cachibon  (kash'i-bbl,  «.  [Native  name.]  An 
aromatic  resin  obtained  from  liurnera  aummi- 
f-ra,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America.  It  resembles  carauna.  from 
nn  allied  tree  of  the  same  region.    Also  called 
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CAChinnation  (kak-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ondsta- 
natio(n-).  <  mchinnare,  pp.  cockinuatu*,  laugh 
lou.fl  y  or  immoderately ;  imitative,  like  Gr.  «a- 
;t<i,'ri»,  au^a^m-,  and  «nv.ra/ai.  and  AS.  rrahhc- 
t<iM,  of  Mine  sense.  Cf.  E.  cneWr,  gaggle,  gig- 
gle, chuckle,  and  cokjja.]  Loud  or  immoderate 
laughter. 
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laying  u  em  or  b;  a  goose  when  excited  or  cacoipy  <kak'o-«p-i),  n. 

language,  <  nanot,  bad,  + 
jmispri 


alarmed. 
Ttiaac  Span it h  f'ran.1 


eackif 

\MTU- 


how«»cr  they  m»jr  aftcrwarda 
like  to  lay  their  plan»  itotwlruly.  like  a  lien  in 


[<  Or.  «UMTM,  fault. 
Inn;  word.]  Incur- 
muDciatioi 


Hideout  grimace*  .  .  .  attended  this  unusual  catkin 
Sc>it,  Uuy  Maunering. 

appealed  to  hi*  memory, 
llatrthfrne,  TwUs-'-Told  Tales, 

cachiimatory  ika-kin'a-to-ri),  a.   [<  L.  rackia. 
Hiirr ;  «w  rurAiniKiftW.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tiuation  ;  relating  to  or  consisting  iu  loud 


*N»,  Old  (  reule  Laya,  p.  w. 
When  every  giioae-  U  cneltimj.        SKak, .  VI.  ot  V.,  v  |_ 

2.  To  laugh  with  a  broken  noise  like  the  cack- 
ling of  a  goose :  giggle. 


reet  pronunciation ; 
to  orthoepy. 

orth'sjpy  li  entirely  independent  <A  phonol.ci  u. 
ph»nul.i«y  finds  in  isrUioepy  uiily  the  mnlcrtaU  upon  alu.  i, 
It  works,  which  ludtMd  It  Built  uu  less  in  cocoe;.* 

H.  II.  Whit*,  Etcry-day  Eiurilab  f  * 


M.-KTiiiix'J.fivJk<«/,»iKlUiigtie»l  Ull  he  was  like  to  kill  C&COtttheS  (kak-6-c'thoz),  n.  [L.,  <  (Jr.  aosoreV 


hltuaelf.  .trWAiusI,  John  Hall 

3.  To  prate;  prattle;  tattle;  talk  iu  a  .silly 
manner.  Johnson. 
C&ckle  (kak'l),  ».    [<  cackle,  v.]    1.  The  idirill 
repeated  cry  of  a  goose  or  hen. 


au  ill  habit,  neut.  of  uMoz/tfirf,  ill -disposed,  rna- 
lignant,  <  »av>r,  bad,  ill,  +  ijllvr,  halnt,  elision, 
see  ethic*.]    A  bad  custom  or  habit ;  a  bad  dis 


Tu  which.  <"(  course,  1  replied  to  the  bcal  of  my  eodW* 
hntirrr,  Felham,  xxxvi. 


•  helore  ttl*  ahintlnt  itaui 
Them  IVw.  and  hy  her  casiU  aa>  .1  the  nUle. 


cache-long  (kash'A-long),  n.  [Said  to  be  <  Cork. 
the  name  of  a  river  in  Bokhara,  +  Kalmuck 
rholimg,  stone.]  A  variety  of  opal,  often  called 
,„arl-opat,  usually  milk-white,  sometimes  gm 
inh-  or  vello 


lHytUn,  ,*jicld.  vlll.  s;a 

2.  Idle  talk;  silly  prattle. 

There  I.  a  Liub  and  «ie«e  all  round  resardli,s  Ihe  ac,  ""^  ^+ ,  i  ■""(  ^MT;)< 

mon.  r*<K*e™„,  Newremea,  I  n  a  bad  condition  of  the  milk, 

cackler  (kak'lerr),  n.    1.  A  fowl  that  cackle*,  cacogalia  (kak-^-ga'li-S),  ».  [XL.] 

—  2.  One  who  giggles.— 3.  A  telltale;  a  tat-  racvgalaclia. 


scrtoendl,  »  i 

authorship.   The  phnue 

vll.  «) 

cacogalactia(kuk'iVga-lak'ti-tt),  ».  rXL..<(ir 
»«»«C.  bad,  +  )u>«  (>a>jur-),  milk.]    In  path*!.. 


I  i.j  in 

A  sweet- 
made  <>f 


A  meilK'ine  composed  of  many  aromatic 
lients  (musk,  amber,  cuteh,  mastic,  aloes, 
,rb,  etc.),  highly  celebrated  iu  India  and 
,  as  an  antidote,  stomachic,  and  aiitUpftB- 


llowuth-whitn,  in  color,  and  opar)U 
slightly  trauslucent  at  the  edges,  n  otten  envelup. 
c>mt,|l.n  rlial,'cd.,ny.  the  lw„  luliieralt  helug  u 

fc-llalhlr  nhailra. 

j  n.  See  cachalot. 
l(ka-shri'),  m.  [K.:  see  canker.] 
meat,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
the  extracts  of  licorice,  cashew. nut,  gum,  etc.. 
used  by  tobacco-smokers  and  others  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

cachucha  (ka-eho'ehtt),  h.  fSp.  (>  Pg.  a,chu- 
eha),  a  dance,  also  a  kind  of  cap,  ulso  (in  Amer- 
ica) a  small  bout.]  1.  A  Spanish  dance  simi- 
lar to  the  boli'ro. —  2.  A  musical  piece  in 'triple 
rhvthm,  like  the  bolero. 

each  undo  (ka-chfinMe),  n.    [Sp.,  =:  Pg,  cachon- 
<1>\]    A  meilieine  composed  of  many  aromatic 
iugri-diei  ' 
rhubarb, 
China 
moilic 

CaciCUS  (kas'i-kus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  171W- 
im>).  <  cacique,  q.  v.  Cf.  i  omxicwi.]  I.  A 
genus  of  American  ..seine  imsserinc  liinls, 
the  caciques,  of  the  family  fetrruUr,  compre- 
hending numerous  species  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral ami  South  America,  typical  forms  of  which 
have  a  large  bill,  verv  stout  at  the  base,  rising 
upon  the  forehead  somewhat  liko  a  casque. 
Such  are  C.  pernriews  (Linnieus)  and  ('.  Airmior- 
r*«u*  (l.innieus).  Now  usually  spelled  Cax.ii- 
ciu.—  2.  A  genus  of  Cokoptera,  of  the  family 
.Vrlosmnnhr. 

cacique  (ka-suk'),  n.  1=  F.  cacique.  <  Sp.  Hg. 
curiam;  of  Haytian  origin.]  1.  The  title  of 
native  princes  or  head  chiefs  of  Hayti.  Cuba, 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  regions  of  America, 
who  were  found  reigning  there  when  these 
countries  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
Also  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  iu'ilepeudeut  tribes 
of  Indians  in  modem  limes. — 2.  Iu  the  Punda- 
meutal  Constitutions  of  Carolina,  lflflu,  a  digni- 
tary of  the  next  rank  to  the  landgraves.  There 
were  t<>  ho  two  in  each  county. — 3.  A  bird  of 
the  genus  1'itrimx  (which  see). 

Also  written  rrjSAiV/Mr,  cacique,  cafic. 

Cack1  (kak).  r.  i.  [Also  c«cli/,  cache;  <  ME. 
calkrn  =  D.  kaklrn  -  Ui.  kacken  =  O.  lurlf  a 
=  Thin,  kakke  ,■  prob..  like  It.  eacarc  =  Sp.  r.i,/.ir 
=  Hohein.  kakati  =  Pol.  kakae,  <  L.  mcarr  =  (ir. 
«a*»  r>,  of  same  sense.]  To  ease  the  body  by 
stool.  /'«/«■. 

cack1  I  kak),  a.  [Also  rarky,  eaekie ;  <  <•«<•!  1.  r. 
Cf.  OP.  caea,  excrement.]  lltiinaii  excrement : 
usually  in  the  plural.  [Scotch.] 

cack-  (kak),  w.  [origin  obscure.]  A  shoe- 
makers' name  for  an  infant's  shoe. 

cackerelt  (kak'cr-cl ),  w.  [<  l)F.  citquinl,  ea- 
<l<iril.  sniil  to  In-  from  same  root  as  encfrl  (<ll''. 
cacn,  n.  l.]  A  ri«h  which  was  said  to  voi<l  ex- 
crements when  pursued:  according  to  some,  a 
lish  which  when  eaten  produces  Iaxm  ss  of  the 
dowels.    SI  inner  :  .lohnnim. 

cackie  ikak'i).  v.  and  w.    Same  asrviclt. 

cackle  i  kak'l),  r.  >.:  pr.  t.aud  pp.  carl.lnl,  |.pr. 
caeklmq.  [<  MK.  caktlrn,  raklm  —  D.  knl- hi, 
=  MUi.  kak.Un.  Ui.kahln  =  U.  »-«Iv/it  rr  Sw. 
*-(ic*V,i  —  l>an.  kaglr,  cackle,  gaggle;  closely 
rtdated  to  K.  gaggle  =  I),  gaggi  U  »  =  I  •  gark>  li'i, 
gad- in,  also  gnrkurn,  cackle,  cry  like  a  goose 
or  hen  ;  cf.  Sp.  racarear  =  IV.  rnrnrt  jar.  cackle, 
as  a  hen.  or  crow,  as  a  cock.  All  imitative:  cf. 
rorAinn.i.'ioM,  and  worils  then-  mentioned.  e«p. 
gaggle  nmi giggle.   See        ,  ..<•:  1,  J    1.  To  utter 

a  noisy  suceessi  f  thin,  shrill,  broken  notes; 

Bpecjiieally  used  of  (he  i-ry  made  bv  a  hen  after 


cackliM-cheatt,      A  chicken.  [Old  slang.] 
cacky  (kak'ii,  r.  and  n.    Same  as  rvtdti. 
Caco  (ka-ko')f  n.    A  Brazilian  mining  term  for 

the  sugary  quartz  found  in  some  gold-veins, 
caco-.    [}].  etc.  caco-,  <  Gr.  mt't,  bad.]  An 

element  iu  some  words  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 

cacochoiia(kak-o-ko'li-U).  a.   [XL.,  <  Gr.  *a»!*;, 
bad,  +  x«'j.  bile.]  A  riiorbid  state  of  the  bile. 
cacochC-lyt  ( ka-kok'o-li I,  «.  Same  as  caenchalia. 
cacochylla  (kak-o-kil'i-jl),  «.  [XL.,  <  (Jr. 
bad,  +  ,ri/<>f,  juice :  see  chyle.]  Indl| 


cacogastric  (kak-6-gas'trik).  a.  [<  (ir.  uu. 
)>ad.  +  lanrt/p,  the  stomach,  +  -tr.  See  ijriAtrtr.) 
Pertaining  to  a  disordered  stomach ;'  char*- 
teriied  by  dyspepsia;  dyspeptic. 

The  »i«  that  chequer  thii  Imprrlc  t  ro.-..sw*r.. 
uf  rxiitencr.  CmrtpU,  Miw  .  Ill  m 


cacogeneaie  (kak^-jeu'e-sis),  ».  [XL..<Gr 
»«««(,  bad,  +  jn'riiif,  generation:  see  gtnem») 
In  meil.,  a  morbid  formation,  whether  congen- 
ital, as  a  monstrosity,  or  of  later  developnieni. 
as  a  tumor. 

cacographic  (kak-o-graf'ik).  a.   [<  eacagraik* 
+  •«•.  ]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cacography  <>r 
depraved  chyliftcation.  had  writing;  ill-written. —  2.  Pertaining  to  i^ 

cacochylyt{ka-kok'i-li),M.   Same  as  caeochylia.    characterized  by  bad  sjwlling;  wrongly  spelW. 
cacochymla  (kak-6-kim'i.a),  n.    [NL..  also  in  Cacographical  (kak-o-grafi-kab.  a.  'Samew, 
K.  form  cacochymy,  <  Gr.  ttw.ere/j/a,  <  *n*or,  bad,  cacographic. 

+  V'"k  .juice:  sec  fAyinr.]  A  morbid  state  of  cacography  (ka-kog'ra-fl).  a.  (=  F.  eaonrn- 
the  lluids  of  the  body;  "abundance  of  corrupt  phic,  bad  spelling,  a  collection  of  ill-spelle! 
humors  in  the  twdy,  caused  by  bad  nourisli-  words  for  correction,  <  <ir.  aoxur,  bnnl.  +  -;  ^m«.«i. 
raent.  or  by  ill  digestion"  (A',  f'hillipn.  I'M).  <  )*xi$m',  write;  formed  iu  antithesis  to orthiy- 
cacochymlc  (kak-o-kim'ik),  <i.  and  ».  [<  fvico-  raphy.]  Bad  writing  or  siiellmg. 
chymia  +  -ic.]  I.'  a.  Mining  the  lluids  of  the  cacolet  (kak'ivla),  ».  [I.,  used  orig.  in  the 
body  vitiated,  especially  the  blood.  Pyrenees,  and  perhaps  of  Basque  origin.]  A 

II.  n.  A  dyspeptic;  one  suffering  from  caco-  ' 
chymia. 

cacodemon,  cacodaemon  (kak-o-de'mon),  ». 

[MK.car»x/<r™<>N,  an  evil  spirit.  <  Or.  unAiiAaiuuv 


of  an  evil  spirit,  also  (as  a  noun)  an 
evil  spirit,  <  «iA(iv,  bad,  evil,  +  Ai.wue,  spirit, 
demon.]    1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil. 

III.  thee  I.,  lu  ll  for  tfiamc.  arid  1,-joc  IhU  world, 
nioil  eon<liriiu.n.'  Shnt  ,  Kich.  lit.,  i  :t. 

2.  Tn  meil.,  the  nightmare. — 3.  In  antral.,  the 
twelfth  house  of  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the 
heavens:  so  called  from  its  signifying  dread- 
ful things,  such  as  secret  enemies,  great  losses, 
imprisonment,  etc.    E.  I'hilhpn,  l7lH5. 

cacodemonial  <  kak  •  osle-mo'ni  -al),  o.  [^rrtrr>- 
ili-mon  +  -i-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  cacodcMiou  or  evil  spirit. 

cacodemonize  (kak-o-«le'm>.n-lz).  r.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  cannlrmunizeil.  ppr.  caeodcmonUing. 
f<  cacmlrmim  +  -i.-r.]  To  turn  into  a  cacode- 
mon.   Sun  they. 

Cacodoxical  (k«k-<>-(lok'si-kal),  a.  [<  cacmloxy 
+  -teal.]    Erroneous;  heretical. 

cacodoxy  (kak  'o-dok-si).  ».;  pi.  cacodoric* 
(-siz).  [<  Gr.  tijA/.Aic.«,  hcterisloxy,  wrong  opin- 
ion, <  »o*.'«lo;.» ;,  heterodox.  <  ma.iV,  bad,  +  iv..-.j, 
opinion,  iloctrinn.J  A  false  or  wrong  opinion 
or  opini 

mailers  of  religion;  heresy. 

cacodyl,  cacodyle  (knk'o-dii,  -<iii),  n.  [<  Gr. 

miAnefy-,  having  n  bad  smell  (<  kokAc.  bad.  + 
i:>>i;  smell).  +  i/iy,  matter.]  Dimethyl  ar- 
siui'.  As(CH3)o,  a  metalloid  radical,  a  com- 
|Miuud  of  arsenic,  liytlrogeu,  and  carbon.  It 
«u  lint  otilalned  in  a  i.rparate  stale  an  ilicnoMlyl,  A*y 
t<'H:tl|,  l.y  llmisen  in  1K17,  and  tormtHt  the  ».-c.4iit  In 
litluir,  of  tile  Uel;itli«i  ol  it  c.}m|HMiiic|.  null.nl  that  >.t  <  y- 
nii-.y.  ri  l.y  i.uy  I.ii»-mhj  l^tn*;  111.  first,  it  is  n  .  l.-nr  li.|iinl, 
huoi.r  ihati  sjlrr.  ;m.|  r.frartirii:  hulit  str.ttiiily.  Iu 
9Tii.  il  Is  ilMUl.JN.rla)'L\  oltetisii  t.'  |  w)i,  in  .•  its  luiut.  t  Alul  II, 
sa|"ir  is  lu^lil>  iwiiM.n'.il-*.  It  is  s]>.irituiiei-!lsly  liillaju 
nialde  In  air.     \lk:.r.in  i«  the  i.r.  t.  Ud  i.f  ia..-l.vl.  M»> 

*  mi.  ii  k'il.'.t>.!  Avit  /.     s,-,  iTMnrW«. 

cacodylic  (kak-o-dil'ik),  n.  [<  cacodyl  +  -ic] 
Containing  the  basic  radical  cacodyl. '  Cacodyl- 


kind  of  pannier  in  the  form  of  a  seat,  rixed  ot 
the  Itack  of  a  mule  or  home,  for  carrying  trarr; 
ers  in  mountainous  districts,  or  sick  or  wounde  1 
persons.    It  !•  uouipustsl  ol  »trotii[  iron  nxla  tilth  )c«,ts 


united  lit  hnildn  of  ^tp.ii^  cloth.  Die  arrnnseroent  of  th^ 
lands  art . irdlnu  s<ilHi  l«nl  elasticity  t»  |«-rmlt  the  ,<ti 
pant  to  Alt  or  lie.  Military  caeolsU  an-  of  two  kinds  "<;s 
in  the  form  of  two  iirtn  .  lialn,  •mpt-micd  .  n<  .n.  esils-r 
•lite  of  u  mule.  ii»e<l  by  |»  r».ns  not  U«.  x  srrrly  wmiisie! 
the  other  In  the  form  of  a  lse.1  laid  al  lrn.th  alor*-  Up 
mule's  hack.  The  French  Intnslimd  the  us.-  ..f  .a.  :.lei> 
diiriritf  the  I'rliiienn  war  ns:.«  r.l. 
errtmeous  doctrine,  especially  iu  cacology  (ka-kol'o-ji).  ».    [=  F.  cncalogie,  < 

Gr.  KaiM/jtya,  evi(-s|>eaking.  abuse,  vitu|»Ts- 
tion,  <  AOAo/o;or   speaking  evil,  slanderous. 
*a»<Sf,  bad,  +  «>ir,  siieak.    The  rhcl<.rir»l 
sense  is  modem.  1   It.  An  evil  speaking. 
ley.  17J7.—  2.  A  bad  choice  of  words  in  wi 
or  speaking;  also,  vicious  pronunciation. 

Hehatcl  with  hi.  , 


IC 

flsl.le  in  »«(••!.  .H|..rl.K-.  and  said  Hot  lo  Is-  an  ii.tise 
isooili.  allli  i-ltli  II  contains  '.I  t  |i.T.eii(.  of  riielullk  ar. 
..  .ii.  .  .^iilnili-.-il  to  71  4  |h  r  s\  lit.  of  nr..  ni. .us  ,.«i,|_ 

cac<BConomy  1  kak-e-kon'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  awa»ij, 
Iwid.  +  •i/Ao;v.f.wri,  economy  (cf.  snsi..'AOjVj,j,v-,  n  |,ad 
s'ewar.1 1 :  see  ecionouv]  Bad  management; 
iimlielmihisf  ration.  [Kan'.] 

Mai  veil,  ms  ivietrcnumy  of  llielr  Kuienmient, 

ij,d.ie.(  Smith. 


OiJoli  Use's  Samuel  1  -  ^ 

cacomlxl  (kak'i>mik-sn,  s.  [Mex.]  Sts-  /ti. 
sons.  1. 

caconym  (kak'o-nim),  n.    [<  Gr.  bad.  +■ 

.);  ... a,  oiti.u.  a  name.]    A  bad  name  for  »n» 
thing:  a  name  which  is  in  any  wavundesiraliV 
or  objectionable,    t  ours. 


.(  II  i  vk«»i||.  a  .tsstallirie  ar-.  iiic  <>inip>.nnil  caconyniic  (kak-o-uim'ik),  n.  Pertaining 

eaconvms  or  to  caconym  v.  ('««»*. 
caconymy  (ka-kon'i-mi),"  a.    [<  c.icoM»i«  + 
Cf.  ayNosyiHy.]     The  use  of  cacouyttis;  liad 
inimenclature  or  terminology.  Coses. 
CaCOOn  (ka-k<in'(,  n.    (Also"  knlruna ;  an  Afri- 
can name.]    A  commercial  name  for  the  larife 
bcitns  of  the  Entada  scanden:  natural  order 
£.!/timi«<w,t',  used  for  making  scent-bottle*. 
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cacoon 

purses,  etc — Antidote  cacoon,  »  name  given  In  Ju 
malca  to  the  Ftuillett  wntif'Mia .  a  woody  cucurhftaceoiis 
climber  of  tropical  Aloorica.  The  large  aood*  arc  purgtt 
tive  and  emetic,  ami  are  need  a*  a  popular  remedy  Tor 
various  divesses,  and  a*  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
the  manchincel.  Mux  toxirouViul nwi.    See  PeuiUta. 

cacophonia(kak-d-fo'rii-ii),  h.  [NL.J  Same  as 
ctiruphonu. 

eacophoni  c ,  cacop  hon  ica  l ,  cacophon  i  ous  { leak- 

6-fon'ik.  -fon'i-kal,  -fo'ni-us),  a.  Same  as  Ca- 
cophonous. 

cacophonous  (ka-kof'(>-nus),  a.  [<  Or.  «<wockj- 
voc,  harsh-sounding :  see  cacophony, ]  Hound- 
ing harshly  ;  ill-sounding;  discordant:  opposed 
to  euphonious. 

cacophony  (ka - kof '  6- ui ),  n. ;  pi.  cacophonies 
(-niz).  l<  NL.  caoiphonia,  <  Gr.  snsoouuu,  < 
**weaut<or,  harsh-sou  tiding,  <  saxiir,  bad,  +  pwwj, 
sound,  voice;  in  antithesis  to  euphony.]  1.  A 
combination  of  discordant  sounds;  specifically, 
in  rhrt.,  a  faulty  choice  or  arrangement  of 
words,  producing  inharmonious  or  discordant 
combinations  of  sounds,  or  too  great  frequency 
of  such  combinations  as  are  for  any  reason  un- 
pleasant to  the  ear;  also,  the  uncouth  or  dis- 
agreeable sound  so  produced :  the  opposite  of 
tu  phony. 

The  Lancashire  folk  apeak  quick  aw!  curt,  emit  let  ten, 
or  sound  three  ur  four  words  all  together :  thus,  I  wou'. 
dldd'u.  or  1  woudyedd'd,  la  a  mrm*hvntt  which  stands  for 
I  wlah  yo«  would  I        I.  ir  Israeli,  Auwu.  of  LIL.  1. 171. 

2.  In  pathol.,  a  depraved  voice;  an  altered  state 
of  the  voice. 

cacoplastic  (kak-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Katie, 
bad,  +  iryuKtriAOf,  <  ir/.aoTof,  verbal  adj.  of  z/.6e- 
our,  form:  see  plastic.  Cf.  Or.  naubn/Maroc,  ill- 
conceived.  J  In  pathol.,  susceptible  of  only  a 
low  degree  of  organization,  as  the  indurations 
resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  fibrocar- 
tiloge,  cirrhosis,  etc.  liumjlison. 

cacopragia  (kak-o-pr*'ji-|),  t».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ra- 
•ktjmvio,  ill-doing,  <  atwoiffw j tt,  adj.,  ill-doing, 

<  koxoV,  bad,  +  rrpamniv  (a/  "Tpay),  do.]  Disease 
of  those  viscera  which  minister  to  nutrition ; 
depraved  condition  of  the  organic  functions. 

cacopragy  (ka-kop'ra-ji),  a.  Same  as  caco- 
pragia. 

cacoBomium  (kak-o-so'mi-um),  «.;  pi.  cacoso- 
mia  (•%).  [N'l...  <  Or.  savor,  bad,  +  iruuo.  bodv.] 
A  lazaretto  for  leprosy  and  other  incurable  dis- 
eases. 

cacosyntheton  (kak-A-sin'thn-ton),  n.  [I..,  < 
Gr.  *iu<tr,  bad,  +  etvtkrroi;  a  compound,  neut.  of 
ffrrffcrof,  put  together:  see  synfnrfif.]  A  faulty 
composition,  or  joining  together  of  words  in  a 
sentence.    Minshcu,  1617.  [Kare.] 

cacotechny  ( kak'o-tek-ni),  n.  [<  Or.  »«-»..:■•  »«•«, 

<  ki>.k;,  bad,  +  nx"!,  art. J  A  corruption  or 
corrupt  state  of  art.    [  Han-.  ] 

cacotnymia  (kak-o-thim'i-)l),  n.  [N'L.,  <  Or. 
MKtiOvuitt,  malevolence,  <  aasor,  baa,  +  oVwor, 
mind.]  In  pathol.,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
mind. 

cacothynvy  (ka-koth'i-mi),  n.  Hame  as  cvico- 
thymia. 

cacotrophy  (kn-kot'r^-fl),  n.  [<  Or.  jenaor,  bad. 
+  rpr»)tj,  nourislitnent.]  In  pathol.,  disordered 
nutrition. 

cacozene  (kak'ok-sen),  n.  [<  Or.  Mn<u«r,  nn- 
friendly  to  strangers,  inhospitable,  <  «m»oV,  bail, 
■+•  i'vor.  a  stranger,  a  guest  .]  A  yellowish  silky 
mineral,  occurring  in  fibrous,  radiating  tufts. 

It  la  a  hydrous  phn*idiate  of  iron,  and  is  found  In  the  iron 
ore  of  llohrmla,  to  which  ita  preaence  in  an  injur)'  (hence 
ita  name}.    Alao  written  k*ih>jrn*.  kakosiiur. 

cacoxenite  (ka-kok'scn-lt),  ».  [<  caeoxmc  + 
-if'-. J    Same  as  cacoxaif. 

cacozyme  (kak'o-zini),  n.  [<  Gr.  ««*<«;,  bad,  + 
M  leaven.]  A  microscopic  organism,  anch 
as  the  bacteria,  capablo  of  producing  disease. 
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Oactacea  (Teak-la's*-*),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  catt**  + 
-rtcvw.]  A  very  peculiar  order  of  American 
piilvpetalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  cactus 
or  Indian-fig  family.  They  are  green  and  fleshy,  nuwt. 
ly  without  true  leaves,  are  globular  or  oulunuiar  ur  julut* 
ed,  and  are  uaually  armed 
with  bundlea  of  apinea.  The 
Bowers  hare  numerous  sepal*, 
|M*tals,  and  stamens,  and  are 
often  lame  and  very  alwtwy. 
The  fruit  is  usually  a  pulpy 
Kerry,  with  numeruiu  seels, 
frequently  lame  ami  edllde. 
lliey  are  Halites  mustly  of  <lry 
and  hot  retrlona,  where  they 
fe'nii  a  proculfient  and  cliarac- 
teristir  part  ul  Ilie  veiretatlon. 
Tlie  prinelpal  Kenera  tail  former- 
ly included  In  the  ilnKle  Lin 
nean  genus  risrfaw)  are  H a  mmU ■ 
■'•iri.i.  MtfacnetHM,  and  Krhino- 
wius,  which  lire  globose  or  -ival 
jdant*.  auinetiines  gigantic :  tV- 
rrws.  often  cliuibing  or  erect  and 
columnar,  sometime*  arUires- 
cent  and  30  to  60  feet  bktb; 
Opunlia.  Jointed  and  with  the 
Joints  often  flattened :  and  Phyi - 
/uracfiw,  which  la  f requently  all- 
tivau*d  In  greeuhuuaea  for  Its 
large  flowers,  as  are  also  oilier 
genera.  Iwth  for  tbiir  flowers 
and  their  curious  forma.  Opun- 
tut.  the  prickly  pear.  Is  tlie  only 
genus  found  wild  In  the  north- 
ern United  states.  The  order 
la  of  little  economic  value. 

cactaceous  (kak-ta'ahius), 
a.  f<  NL.  'cactaecux.  See 
racfocw.]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
( 'aetamr. 

cactal  (kak'tal),  a.  f<  cactus  +  -a/.]  In  oof., 
of  or  belonging  to  the  cactus  group  or  order  of 
plants:  as,  the  cactal  alliance. 

cacti,  n.    Plural  of  cactus. 

cactln,  cactino  (kak'tln),  n.  [<  corf**  +  -in2, 
-t»ca.  J  The  red  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
the  fruit  of  some  of  the  cacti. 

cactus  Ikak'tus),  s. ;  \t\.  cacti  or  cactuses  (-li.-\ufi- 
ez).  LL.,  <  Gr.  awror,  a  prickly  plant.]  The 
old  and  Linnean  name  for  the  group  of  plants, 
considered  a  single  genus,  which  now  form  the 
order  Vactacca.  In  popular  use  the  name  (with  Its 
plural  nserO  Is  still  applied  to  members  uf  this  order 
without  ■ttatl notion.  1'liv  cochineal  cactus  is  the  Opunlia 
Tuna,  SvpnUa  rorAmU/i/rrri,  and  other  species  cultivated 
for  the  cis'him-al  Insect :  the  hedgehog  cactus,  apeclea  of 
Bshtitsemet us ;  the  melon  ur  melon  thistle  cactus,  species 
of  JfWooscf ms  ;  thcnljifile  cartas.  spe«-los  of  MamHlaris; 
the  nlghl-hloottilng  cactus  for  night  blooming  eereus). 
Cemu  yranilijlanu,  and  utber  species:  the  old-man  cac- 
tus, Oreuj  senilis,  etc, 

cactus-wren  (kak'tus-ren),  n.  The  name  given 
by  Cones  to  the  wrens  of  the  genus  Campyt«- 
rhyuchus,  from  their  frequenting  and  nesting 
in  cactuses.  The  brow  n-headed  cactus- wren  Is  C.  Amu 
ntieafiitlus ;  the  St  Ulcas  cactus-  wren  la  C  afinU.  There 
are  numerous  other  ipecU-sof  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
See  cut  under  C<*m}yU*rhynchu: 

cacumen  (ka-ku'men),  n. ;  pi.  carumina  (-mi- 
nft).  [L.,  the  top,  peak,  summit,  point.]  The 
t<>p  of  anything,  (a)  In  the  phanmacnpo  la,  thsr  top 
of  a  plant.  (M  In  unof.,  the  culmen  of  the  vermis  aujw^ 
riur  of  the  cerebellum.— Folium  cacnmlnli.  1st  fo- 
lium. 

cacuminal  (ka-ku'mi-nal),  a.  [<  L.  OMsMhM 
(•ncNNiin-),  top,  peak,  summit,  +  -of.]  Per- 
taining to  a  ton  or  summit. 

cacuminatet  (ka-ku'mi-nat),  r.  I.  [<  Is,  cacu- 
Minatun,  pp.  of  carewianrr,  make  pointed,  <  ca- 
cumen (cacumin-),  point.]  To  make  sharp  or 
pointed.    Coles,  1717. 

cad  (kad),  «.  [Prob.  short  for  Sc.  eadic,  caddie, 
caddy,  an  errand-boy,  etc.:  see  caddie]  1.  A 
boy.  a  fellow :  a  general  terra  of  slight  contempt 
applied  originally  to  various  classes  of  persons 
of  a  low  grade,  (a)  An  errand-bo)  :  a  luesaenger.  (b) 
A  lirkklayer  a  assistant, 
crate. 


(r)  A  tlliiuble  rigger  •  colifed- 


FVnrrv  nt  iHm  t'.iant  Cs.-tii, 


I  will  appear  to  know  no  more  of  you  than  one  of  the 
aiifsof  the  tliimltlc-rig  kitows uf  tbc  pca-holdet.  T.  lit-*. 

(<f)  A  loafer:  a  hanger-on  alKiut  inn  ) arils,  ir)  A  passen- 
ger taken  up  anrreplltsimaly  by  a  stage-cuucli  driver  for 
nia  own  |ierqulalte.  (/>  Tlie  conductor  uf  an  omnibus. 

The  conductor,  who  la  vulgarly  known  as  the  cad. 

.VsMft'ir. 

2.  A  mean,  vulgar,  ill-bred  fellow  of  whatever 
social  rank :  a  term  of  great  contempt. 

There's  a  set  of  nub  In  that  club  that  will  say  anything. 

P  7'Awwrrwy. 

cadacet,  «.  An  old  s|H«lling  of  caddis^. 

cadamba  (ka-dam'bil),  n.  f  T Tiu-I .  hidam.]  A 
rubiaeeotis  tree  of  India,  .\auelca  or  Antfn>c- 
pkalus  t  ndamtui.  often  mentioned  by  the  poets 
of  that  count rv.  Ulnars  numeMus  sinall  yellowlah- 
brown  flowers  culleeted  In  dense  balls  The  deep-yellow 
wmsl  uf  this  and  utJier  apeclea,  also  called  «nJmiwVa.  Is 


caddis 

ms-d  for  furniture,  flooring,  packing  boxes,  etc.  Also 
written  budumba. 

cad  an  (kad'an).  n.  [K.  dial.;  another  form  of 
cuifdcti^  q.  y.j  A  local  English  name  for  the 
fry  of  the  coal-fish.   Also  called  tmdden. 

cadasr,  ».   An  old  spelling  of  caddis1. 

cadaster,  cadastre  <ka-das'ter),  it.  [<  F.  ea> 
lUistrc,  nK.  capdMtre  —  8p.  rafosfra  —  ly.  flsV 
dastro  m  It.  catastro,  catasto  (ML.  reflex  colos- 
trum, catastum),  <  ML.  as  if  'capitastrum,  a  sur- 
vey and  valuation  of  real  property,  prop,  a 
register  of  the  poll-tax  (cf.  ML.  capitularium.  a 
cadaster,  <  capitulum,  a  chapter:  see  capitu- 
lary), <  L.  caput (cajiit-),  head:  see  caput,  capi- 
tal*, etc.]  A  register  of  the  real  property  of 
a  country  or  region,  with  the  extent,  value, 
and  ownership  of  each  holding  or  lot,  serving 
as  a  basis  of  taxation;  a  kind  of  Doomsdav 
Book. 

It  la  certain  that  the  great  endAstrr  or  fkomcaday  Honk, 
the  terror  of  Inhabited  Kjigland.  was  treated  as  live  regis- 
ter of  the  exchequer.  Ktuyc.  Brit.,  IX.  174. 

cadastral  (ka-das'tral).  o.  [<  cadaster  +  -«/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cadaster:  according  to  or 
for  the  purposes  of  a  cadaster;  having  refer- 
ence to  the  extent,  value,  and  ownership  of 
landed  property  as  a  basis  for  assessment  for 
fiscal  purposes:  as,  a  cadastral  survey. 

cadastration  (ka-das-tra'slion),  n.  The  act  of 
making  a  cadaster;  detailed' official  surveying. 

What  Is  required  U  a  public  and   n|>nl»ory  system  of 

laud  registration,  baaed  upon  careful  eucfitsfmri„n 

Bdinhurtth  AVr.,  CUV.  n. 

cadastre,  ".    See  cadaster. 

cadaver  (ka-dav'er),  n.  [=  F.  rvwforrr-  =  Sp. 
i'g.  cadarer  =  It,  cadnrrre,  radarrro,  <  L.  cadn- 
rrr,  a  corpse,  <  caderc,  fall.  Cf.  Gr.  xTiifia,  a 
corpse,  <  triTrtnv,  fall.]  A  dead  bisly ;  a  corpse : 
as,  "nrnvrvctularer,'' Boyle;  especially,  a  Issly 
prepaftxl  or  used  for  dissection. 

Not  one  of  these  writers  would  I  lave  treated  ...  a 
work  on  tlie  science  of  anatomy  as  a  collection  of  rales 
fur  making  lionea  or  for  procuring  mdittert, 

S.  Lauirr,  The  Knguth  Novel,  p.  XI. 

cadaveric  (ka-dav'er-ik),  <i.    [<  cadaver  +  -je.] 

1.  ltelating  to  a  dead  body:  pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  changes  induced  in  a  corpse 
by  putrefaction :  as,  cadaveric,  phenomena. 

The  researches  that  have  brought  the  eadnreric  alka- 
li-Ids .  .  .  to  light.  Pop.  Sri.  Ma.,  XX.  tTL 

2.  Resembling  a  cadaver  or  dead  body;  ca- 
daverous.   Cadaveric  rurtdlty.  *aroe  as  •■>..■ »  m 
its  (which  see,  under  r\aot\ 

cadaverine  (ka-dav'cr-in), «.  [<  L.  cadaeeti»H*, 

<  nraVirrr,  a  corpse:  see  rvt'fncer.]  Same  as 
eadarerie, 

cadaverous  (ka-dav'er-ns),  a.  [<  L.  ewfcMMW> 
saw,  corpse-like,  <  cadarer,  a  eorttse:  sec  ca- 
darer.] Pertaining  to  a  dead  body:  especial- 
ly, having  the  appearance  or  color  of  the  body 
of  a  dead  person ;  pale ;  wan ;  ghastly. 

A  fliiiareroHj  man,  composed  of  diseases  and  is.m- 
plalnts.  Frtlhaw,  Resolves,  11.  SI. 

A  pale  endure  reus  face.        Jfarryuf,  Huarleyyuw,  1.  I. 

cadaverously  (ka-dav'tr-ua-li),  adv.  In  a  ca- 
daverous manner. 

cadaverousness  (ka-dav'er-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cadaverous., 
cadawt,  »•   See  caddow. 

cad-bait  (kaii'lult),  n.  fl^ess  correctly  eadJtatr: 

<  rvtr(  for  caddis-  +  fmtti,  «.]  Same  as  caddis- 
irorm. 

Caddast,  »■    See  caddis*. 

caddawt,  n.    See  caddotc. 

caddet,  ».   See  ladt. 

caddew.  ».    See  caddis*. 

caddice', ».  See  ttvkHA. 

caddice'-,  ».    See  caddis*. 

caddice-fly,  «.    See  caddis-fly. 

caddie  (kad'i),  a.  [80.,  also  written  caddy, 
cady  (and  abbr.,  with  extende<I  use,  cad,  q.  v.); 
prob.,  with  accent  shifted  from  second  to  first 
syllable.  <  earlier  codec,  <  F.  cadi  t.  a  young- 
er brother.]  1.  A  cadet. — 2.  A  boy,  especially 
as  employed  in  running  errands :  hence,  speciti- 
cally,  one  who  piins  a  livelihood  by  nintiititr 
errands  or  delivering  messages;  also',  one  who 
carries  the  clulis  of  persons,  playing  at  golf. 
'Scotch.] 

caddis1,  caddice1  (kad'is),  «.  [Formerly  r«rf- 
das,  eaddes,  ME.  codas  (>  AF.  cada: :  mod.  F. 
rn<it>,  <  E.);  prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  Ir. 
CrseL  cadan,  cotton.  W.  codas,  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Hence  F.  cadis,  a  coarse  woolen  serge.]  If. 
Flock  or  wadding  of  anv  fibrous  material  for 
stuffing,  bombasling.  and  the  like,  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  later. 
Cad  At,  bumbkUiiuiu.  .Prompt.  Purr.,  p.  6t 


Google 


caddis 

fl.  A  land  of  lint  for  drawing 
mm.—  3t.  Wool  used  for 
nearly  like  the  modern  on 

Caddiu  or  cntle,  aayett*.  Palfran. 
4f.  A  kind  of  wonted  tape  or  ribbon. 

The  country  dame  ilrdeth  bir  telle  at  straight  In  U»  wut 
with  .  cwirs.  w4di«.  at  Uk  Madame  at  the  court  with  a 
tilke  riband.        Lyfjf,  Enphass  uid  hi*  KngUnd,  p.  Ml. 

Cadiittt;  cambric*,  lawns.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  It.  S. 

5t.  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  or  wnrsted  stuff, 
(a)  The  viri<><,nUil  tliltt  used  by  (ho  II  lahltmleTt  ot  fort- 
rand.    Johnmtn.    <M  A  ooarir  wrfc. 
Eight  TxlTet  pa«e*,  iU  footmen  tn  mdU. 

ShirUu,  Wlltr  Ftlr  One,  UL  a. 

caddis-,  eaddice-'  (kud'is),  n.  tCallod  by  va- 
rious tninllar  naincs,  as  caddt/,  caililcir,  cadeir, 
cad-bail,  oxt-bait ;  origin  obscure."]  Tho  larva 
of  the  caddis-fly.    ISee  caddix-tcarm. 

caddis-fly,  caddice-fly  (kad'in-(li), ».  An  adult 
or  iutago  of  one  of  the  neuronterous  Insects  of 
the  suborder  Trtchaptera,  an«f  especially  of  the 
fHmilv  I'hrfganeiiUr,  In  Great  Britain  the  Insect  I* 
alto  called  .Vay-rftr,  from  the  usual  time  of  iu  appearance; 
but  ill  the  l'nlte.1  Mate*  the  May-fly  It  one  of  (lie  K/.nr- 
Mieriifcr.    See  oi-iifM mrM 

caddis-gartort  (kad'ls-gar't*r),  n.    K  cWel*.! 
+  ,jnrter.\  A  garter  made  of  caddis.  Shak. 

[<  rod  +  -<**>.]    Like  a 
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cadeeH,  »•   Same  as  Mtfcfi,  2. 
cad&e-H,  a.   See  tarn. 

cade-lamb  (kad'lam),  n.  [<  ME.  ,oade4am&, 
'cadlamb,  kvtl-lomb;  <  nadct  +  lamb.)  1.  A 
domesticated  lamb ;  a  pet  lamb. 

lie  bruuabt  bi*  oouWaini  with  bim  to  mass. 

Miracle.,  p.  JS*. 

2.  A  pet  child.  [Pro v.  Eng.] 
cade  He  (ka-del'),  n.  [F..  appar.  <  L.  rare-fibs, 
tern,  catelta,  a  little  dog,  dim.  of  catuliu,  a  young 
doff,  a  whelp.  Cf.  LL.  Cat  tut,  a  cat:  see  rrif.J 
A  French  name  of  tbe  larva  of  a  beetle  of  the 
family  Trogoiritula;,  (he  TfognniUt  nuivritanica. 
It  U  slant  \  an  loch  long,  It  whitish,  with  m  ntlrred 
halrt,  and  luu  a  homy  black  licail  with  two  curved  Jaws. 
It  is  etlrrmely  destructive  In  (rraiiarle*.  soil  it  oft*ti  Im- 
|M>rted  with  ernla  Into  countries  where  It  It  nut  Ipdl* 

cadenaa  (kad'e-naa;  F.  pron.  ka-de-nH'),  a. 
[F.,  <  OF.  eadenas,  cadenal,  cadenan,  a  padlock, 
I  It.  eatenacdo,  a  padlock,  a  bolt  or  nar  of  a 
door,  <  catena.  <  L.  catena ,  a  chain:  see  catena, 
chain.)  In  the  middle  age*  and  later,  a  casket, 
with  lock  and  key,  to  contain  the  articles  axed 
at  table  by  a  (Treat  personage,  such  as  knife, 
fork,  spoon.  Halt-cellar,  and  spices.  Early  cuamples 
tbe  form  ot  a  ship  (whence  toch  were  often 


portion  observed  by  a  borer  in  all  his  motion. 
— 7.  In  Arr.,  descent;  a  device  upon  the  es- 
cutcheon by  which  the  descent  of  each  member 
of  a  family  is  shown. — 8.  Proportion.  (Kan 
and  poetical.] 

A  tmdy  tlight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 
In  trowing,  modest  ryes,  a  hand,  a  foot 
laavnlii*'  hi  liertect  cadence. 

Tennytvn,  Walking  to  Um  atil 
Broken  cadenot.  In  tnumc,  an  Interrupted  cadence. 
False  cadence,  the  duoing  cf  a  cadeure  In  aii->t}*? 
chord  than  tltal  of  the  tunic  preceded  by  like  doruliuirt 
Hall  cadenc*.  Simp  as  i*Hf«r(rtt  cadttuv-  Alun^ 
,,i  ;,•■(/  t.'«*.  Perfect,  complete,  ..i  whole  ttdescr 
the  .liord  of  the  duniluaiit  foll.iwed  by  that  u(  Uie  t.«»-; 
alto,  the  chord  of  tbe  di/iuiiiaut  teieuth  tolluwed  Lj  Uiti 


See  cihIiIimI,  ] , 
caddiah  (kad'isb),  u. 
cad:  untfentlemanly. 
caddis-shrimp  (kad'is-shrimp),  n.  An  am- 
ptiipodous  cmstacoan  of  tbe  genus  Ccrapiu, 
family  (  »copkiiit<r.  The  *|wrle.  are  to  named  I 
tliey  Urn  In  tubes  formed  of  aoiluUnated  und  an 
which  tlwy  <auTy  almut  with  them,  thut  resnuMIng  cad- 
dlt-w..rtni 

caddis  worm  (katl'is-werm),  n.   The  larva  of 

the  vaddis-tly.    It  u  alto  called  ntiMr>  or  autdic*,  cad- 

IWiV,  wnf^ir,  ca4** 
•Mir«n,  and  cum- 
wirttt,  name*  J**- 
rtvml  frtiNi  1h«*  ca»e 
or  *h*ll  which  Um 
Urv»  csin«tnicU  fur 
It**' If  o(  varluti*  fi-r- 
ctj.il  ^uUuncrt  in- 
clndlriB  tnuill  »tkkfl, 
»4-«nc»,  •lulls,  etc. 
Hi*t  itnOt  11*  «*•  tiulfr 
water  till  It  la  n*Jr 
f>»  W  tmiiaftrrnird 
Into  tli«  II y,  la  very 
vunu'lotta,  devour* 
liiK  Uritr  i|Qaiitlt.ea 
of  flBli  ttpaWD.  at...  U 
cxlvrMitvly  uatnl  by 

'  rit*4«**r.t,|,*a   \.  In  caK  furmed    I'.  f  '    prft.  ADO 


<if  the  tnDwC  Tlicac  two  fnrtna  of  the  fwrfrrt  c*dr>y« 
were  In  anrlcnt  church  ouidca  cwllcd  avthmtit,  la  Jt*- 
tiiHitiini  from  the  utay*I  cadence.  An  ti«Bi]4(  of  /av-ti 
fortn  in  C  nnjor  l»  r»*re  glrea.  ITjc  cnil  of  a  plrve  *hi*uM 
projwrrly  Im?  a  CDrnialctc  caJrnre,  iit«ub>|>l«-la7  ui<i  inter 
ruptrd  CaUlence*  lirintc  auilalitlv  unly  u  U-mimrary  rrhtniji 
for  vlirn>eai>r|i«riotU  In  the  DiUat  uf  a  |-itcr.—  ImpsSrifd 
cadence,  Iho  chord  i»f  the  tuoic  fuUuWt-d  by  that  uf  tbt 
domlaont ;  It  rarely  m  *.  tira  a*  a  fl  rud  i  Iimc.  —  IntcrrupltO 
or  deceptive?  cadeact.  *  cwifccnce  forrnt>l  t.y  a  thjrA 
furvign  to  that  which  wu  r-»pt-ctr<l,  thus  rvadlttc  thc<l"w 
aoil  dktcrlviti^  n|tectattlnn.  Thuo,  lit  thr  rxi*jMitt«,  tbe 
aecoiMl  churd  luta  A  in  thr  haH  Inatrwd  of  i\  which  is  &tl 
imUyetI»ecteil.  Alio  called  tMrprrulerf  eadtK*  Mrdin. 
CAdenc«( a  cadence  In  ancient  church  mtuji  In  which lU 
mediant  waathe  Biotvt  IntrHirtant  note.  — Mixed  cadp-cr 
a  ijulence  In  which  a  autnnailtiaiit  l»  folhiw«-d  by  a  d>>nu 
nant,  aiMl  thla  hy  a  bmlc  chunl :  »o  callrd  from  IU  tsrim;  i 
cirniljliiatkoii  uf  the  authctitic  anil  pla^  al  1  wdr-in  <  %  ot  onclnl 
church  inoaic.    Plagal  c*d«uc«,  a  caJcme  whicl.  tuiv 


lntemipled  C*d**K#. 


,  var.  of  roiWfr.]    1.  Toeoax; 


To  attend  officiously. — 3.  To  tease;  scold;  an- 
noy.   [Prov.  Knjr.]" 

caddie  (kad'l),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  caddie,  r.]  A 
dispute;  contention;  confusion;  noise. 

caddow  (kad'6>,  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  eaddaw,  < 
MK.  eadatet,  cadatr,  cadaver,  appar.  <  at,  ka,  kaa, 
Co,  a  chough,  +  date:  see  <w,rAi'«ioli,  and  fiatA] 
A  rhouirb ;  a  jackdaw,    liag.    [Pro v.  Eng.] 

caddy1,  ».    Samo  an  caddie, 

caddy (kad'i),  ».    Samo  as  caddis1*. 

caddy3  (ka<l'i),  n. ;  pl.  caddies  (-is).  [E.  dial.] 
A  Kno<d  ;  a  bugbear.    [Pror.  Eng.] 

caddy4  (itad'i),  ».;  pl.  caddie*  (.|s).  [A  cor- 
ruption of  catli),  i).  v.J  1.  Ori)fiiiftllv,ft  box  con- 
taining a  catty  of  tea  for  exportation;  hence, 
anv  smalt  package  of  ton  less  than  a  chest  or 
half  attest . — 2.  A  box  for  keeping  left  when  in 
use  Tea-cttddies  contain  commonlv  one,  two, 
or  more  canisters  made  of  metal,  tlence  —  3. 
Any  jar  or  canister  for  holding  tea. 

cade1  (kad),  n.  [<  ME.  m*,  «»</.  a  lamb;  cf. 
E.  diul.  oid,  a  young  pbz;  lcel./d<f  (llaldorsen), 
anew-born  child.]  It.  A  domesticated  animal; 
a  pet.    See  cade-lamb.—  2.  A  sheep-tick. 

cade'  <kad>,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  coded,  ppr. 
ddimj.  [<  tvnfe'i,  s.J  To  bring  up  or  nourish 
bv  hand,  or  with  tendcrticMS.  Johnson, 

cade-  (kml),  n.  [<  ME  cade,  <  F.  cade  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  cadn  (pf.  OBnlg.  kadi  =  Sorv.  kada  — 
Kusx.  kadi  =  LUli.  kmlis  ss  Hung,  hid),  <  L. 
<viif«K,  a  jur,  a  liquid  measure.  <  Or.  whr.  a  jar, 
a  liquid  ineHfliire.]  1.  A  barrel  or  cask. — 2. 
A  measure  containing  .100  herrings  or  1,000 
sprats. 

ri.tr.  «<i  J.ilm  ca.lc.  xitetmeil  <>< uor  tuppused  father,— 
hick.  Or  tiitlwr,  .,f  tteahux  a  ault  .,t  nerrinin. 

Sfto*..  S  Hen.  VI..  It.  i. 
I  b«*e  n.n.1  w.  l,l,ed  (»,,  E,.l.<l,  |  In  an  lr..ii.ii.-.Ber't 
tea  ev  and  il  .■.„n)t.:r,,,y^th  K»  .A  II,  rrh.K,  sr 
lli.llmi.l  Cl»-,v.    .%        Iltue  wltb  y,.«  to  .Stfln.n' 

cad;3  (kiol \  n,    [P.:  m-0  eadc^al.)  Juniper. 


called  ne/|F.  nef,  a  ahlp.  a  imve :  we  ua>v|):  thote  of  the 
-IK"     Keiiaissanee  are  in-nerally  nhlonil  casrt.  ditlded  lnk>  coin- 
caddlina,       fE.    partnMtftta.   '1  he  cadenaa  was  placed  on  the  tahls,  beside 
iho  person  who  was  to  use  It. 

cadence  (ka'dens),  h.    [<  ME.  cadence  (=  It. 
cadenza,  >  F.  "cadence),  <  ML.  eadentia,  lit.  a 


falling,  <  L.  cadcn(t-)*,  ppr.  of  cadcre,  fall; 
see  cadent.  Cadence  is  a  doublet  of  c*<j«w,  q. 
v.]  If.  A  fall;  a  decline;  a  state  of  falling  or 
sinking. 

The  tun  lu  western  enfenee  low.  Miittm,  P.  I. ,  i.  m. 
3.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  sentence;  also,  the  falling 
of  the  voice  in  the  general  modulation  of  tones 
in  reciting. — 3.  A  regnlnr  and  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  measured  sounds  or  movements; 
rhythmic  (low,  as  the  general  modulation  of 
the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  or  of  natural 


To  make  bokca,  tonfret,  dytees, 
tn  ryme,  or  ellet  In  ettd'Hce. 

Ckauerr,  House  of  Fame,  L  623. 
Bluateflm  wind*,  which  all  night  king 
Had  routed  the  tea,  now  with  lioarte  cadente  lull 
Kca-farlr*  men.  MMvK.  V.  L.,  II.  t«7. 

solemn  rodriKs  with  the 
i  uf  hit  childliivHl. 
O.  »:  JMiimj,  Autocrat,  Ix. 
The  preacber't  ca>tenc  fb»s  >l, 
SottAnlng  tliro'  all  the  gentle  attributes 
I  if  hit  lost  rlllld.         Tennipa/n,  Ajtincr  J  Field. 

Specifically— 4.  In  music:  (a)  A  harmonic 
formula'  or  sequence  of  chords  that  expresses 
conclusion,  linftlity,  repose,  oi-curring  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  period,  and  invulvimr  n  cleur 
enunciation  of  the  tonality  or  key  in  which  a 
piece  is  written.  See  phrases  below.  (»)  Tbe 
concluding  part  of  u  melody  or  harmony,  or 
the  concluding  part  ot  a  metrical  line  or  verse : 
as.  the  plaintive  cadence  of  a  song.  Also  called 
a,  fall,  (c)  Especially,  in  France's  trill  or  other 
embellishment  used  as  part  of  an  cudiug,  or  as 
a  means  of  return  to  a  principal  theme.  Com- 
pare cadensa. — ft.  Measure  or  beat  of  any  rhyth- 
mical movement,  such  as  dancing  or  marching. 
—  6.  In  the  mani-jt.  tin  equal  measure  or  pro- 


tilts  ef  the  chord  of  the  ullidotliliiant  follo«.<l  by  that  d 
IIm  tonic :  frequently  uted  at  the  close  of  ih,wu  •«  Kiisl 
tunes  with  the  word  '  amen,  ami  tonietliin-i  puf,ultri; 
called  Uie  autm  rtUfcncr.—  Euspsniled  cstJeaCS,  su  ti- 
tetTU|ited  caib  nce. 

cadence  i  ka'dens),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rv»<ifi»crr}, 
Ppr.  cadencing.    [<  cadence,  n.)    To  regulate 
by  musical  measure:  as,  well-cYMiVncnf  i 
These  fmrttiiie  nuailvra  c*(ene|,f  ^l.jr  iiij^  srb  f.^ 

Certain  cadencid  sounds  eatualty  heard. 

Pop.  Sr..  Ifo..  XXIL  Ml 

cadency  <ka'dpn-si),  n.  [Extended  form  o! 
cadence:  see  -<nrjf.]  1.  Regularity  of  more, 
raent ;  rhythmical  accord. 

But  there  It  also  III*  quick  snd  poignant  brertty  o'  n 
[rriurteel  to  mingle  with  It:  and  tbu.  Julr.e.1  site  llv 
cadrnrv  ami  iw<«uins  ot  tbe  rliynie.  Intict  notldraj  rn  tae 
soul  of  the  hearer  to  •leslra. 

Orpden,  Etsay  on  Dram  rosty. 
2.  In  *<t.,  the  relative  status  of  younger  son*. 

Also  brisure  Harks  of  cadency,  In  At.,  brarlnri 

used  to  dittlnjrnith  the  thieldtof  the  tto.ml  mm.  thetbiia 
ton,  etc  Thit  U  tonietimes  effected  l,j  a  Iwtnn^  dill,  r 
Ins  only  in  iletallt  on  thcSahleMi  of  tlve  diflei,  lit  uni  «< 
a  lali  "  ' 


the  lifetime  of  hit  lather,  or  until  he  InbirtU  tlx-  |»nr 
ntl  aliiebt  without  inarki  of  cadency  ;  the  »i>«l  »<•  » 
crescent,  the  third  a  mullet,  the  fourth  a  nitrll.  1.  lUflM 
an  annulet,  the  titth  a  fltiir  de  l>».  the  t<  venlh  t  n»e,  tht 
cililith  acn.M  mollnc.  the  ninth  a  double  i,iiatrr|..il  Ibi 
mark  of  cadency  may  become  a  permanent  |«irt  •*  tM 
tlllcld  If  the  younirer  ton  aii|Ulret  ralat<-i  id  hit  'i«n  »i~l 
buildaupaftmilyof  roittecpirncc  .  thntthr  lir.nlorr.tri.tl 
b  orisinallyan-iarkof  cadency,  hat  eft.  n  l»vn.e  a  prnrt 
nent  Waring,  ami  the  shield  which  o  ntiiint  il  it-tit  nt« 
msrka  of  cadency  when  home  by  Uie  ton*  ot  'ti  |n.sie>ti^ 

cadene  (ka-den' ),  s.  [<  F.  cndr»e,  <  Pr.  codrta 
a  chnin,  =  Sp.  codena,  a  chain,  the  warp  »■ 
wea\iug,  <  L.  catena,  a  chain:  wt  wfe»a  sjJ 
csoin.l  A  common  kind  of  carpet  imported 
from  the  Levant.    F..  H.  Kfiaht. 

cadenette  kiub'-net'),  «.  [P. :  so  called,  it  » 
said,  in  the  17th  century,  from  Marshal  Code- 
net,  who  particularly  affected  this  fa*hioD.l  A 
love-lock,  or  tress  of  hair  worn  longer  thin  tL  - 
others.  , 
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caden(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
\ture  — 


cadent 

cadent  (ka'dent),  a.  [<  L. 
ciuiirt  (in  late  popular  L.  eatlerr,  >  It.  coil 
Sp.  carr  =  Pg.  fnir  —  Pr.  eturr  =  OF.  t.™,, 
mod.  F.  cAoiV).  fall,  =  Skt.  V  fn**.  fall.  Hence, 
from  L.  cadcre,  ult.  E.  cadence,  chance,  com ', 
casual,  cadaver,  accident,  incident,  Occident,  etc., 
decaf/,  decadence,  etc.]  1.  Falling;  unking. 
[Bare.] 

With  ratf'Mi  tear*  tret  chauncla  In  her  cheeka. 

.SAafc,  tear,  L  4. 

2.  In  astral.,  fulling  from  an  angle:  applied  to 
the  third.  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  houses, 
whieh  follow  the  meridian  and  the  horizon. — 

3.  Specifically  applied  to  the  tenth  of  Professor 
II.  D.  Kogcrs'*  fifteen  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic 
strata  of  Pennsylvania,  whieh  suggest  meta- 
phorically the  different  natural  periods  of  the 
day.  It  corresponds  to  the  Hamilton  group  of 
the  New  York  survey. 

ritriflTHM  (ka-dcn'zft),  n.  [It. :  see  cadence.}  In 
in  usic,  a  more  or  lean  elaborate  flourish  or  alio  wy 
passage  introduced,  often  extemporaneously, 
Jttat  before  the  end  of  an  extended  aria  or  con- 
certo, or  as  a  connective  between  an  interme- 
diate and  a  final  division,  it  laalway.  mt*i»l<«t  to 

dlaplay  the  technical 
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cadge't  («aj)>  <*•  [<  ME.  caggen,  eaqm,  of  ob- 
scure origin,  j    I.  trans.  1,  To  bind;  tie. 

Forth  Uvay  [worker*  in  the 
Wrrtben  *  wiirchcu  •*  >l<»>  grot  pyne. 
Kvroen  A  rnfryrn  A  man  |ni*kcn|  hit  noa. 

AUiltrutitr  ft»i*u  <rd_  MofTtaX  I.  511. 
To  cad;tr,  a  tmn  in  making  Uinr-lacc. 

Tiorrtbp,  letter  to  Raj 

2.  To  bind  the  edge  of. 

I  cuti\f*  a  garment,  I  aet  lyalcw  [n  the  rynync  to  krpethe 
ply-gnUm  to  order,  /'u/ajrrsiv. 

3.  To  stuff  or  All:  as,  to  cadge  the  belly. 

II.  intranx.  To  stuff  one's  self  at  another's 
expense;  sponge  or  live  upon  another. 
Cadge-  (kaj),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cadged,  ppr.  cada- 


cadudbranchlate 

liai 

and 

ua  niueh  ulurl  per  cent.  «t 
t  metal  nl«o  ocenra  hy  IIkU  n 
with  iiilphur.  torsilng  the  rare  mineral 


[K.  dial. 


di 


,  var.  of  catrh  in  the  sense 


of  Make'  (cf.  take  in  the  sense  of  •carry"). 
tatck  had  formorly  a  wider  range  of  meaning.] 
I.  frans.  1.  To  carry,  especially  (o  carry  for 
sale;  hawk. —  2.  To  obtain  by  begging. 

U.  iNrranjr.  1.  To  hawk  goods,  as  in  a  cart 
or  otherwise. — 2,  To  go  about  begging, 
cadge't  (kaj),  n.    [Perhaps  a  var.  of  rage]  A 
round  piece  of  wood  on  which  hawks  were  car- 
ried worn  exposed  for  sale.    K.  Phidias,  1706. 
■    (Tl(kaj'er).a.  [<  cadge*  +  -er*.]  if.  Origi- 
,  a  carrier;  a  packman. 


a  carrier,  or  loader. 

i,  Collection  ot  Eng.  Wonla. 


niaindrr  of  the  piece.  Modern  conip.weni,  therefore,  uui- 
nlly  write  out  cadeiuaa  in  full.  Irutcad  of  truating,  aa  wan 
cuatomary  In  the  acvenleenlli  and  eighteenth  eenturlca, 
to  the  taste  and  readlucaa  of  alugera  and  pLayera.  Alao 

called  evdfucr. 

Cade-Oil  (kad'oil),  n.  [After  F.  hnile  de  cade 
(ML.  oleum  tie  cada,  oil  of  juniper;  U.  kaddig- 
61):  huilc.  oil  (see  oil);  de  (<  L.  de),  of:  cade 
(=  Pr.  cade  =  Sp.  rovf<i  —  ML.  cada),  juniper, 
prob.,  like  G.  kaditig,  kaddik.  <  liohem.  kadik, 
juniper.]  An  oil  strong  with  empyreumatic 
principles,  extracted  from  juniper-wood  by  dis- 
tillation, and  used  in  France  and  (rermany,  in 
veterinary  practice  and  in  human  therapeutics, 
for  eciema  and  other  skin-affections.  Also 


Mar- 

,  later 

icnse 


I  cut  of  cade. 

cader  (ka'dVrl.  n.  [K.  dial.,  in  def.  2  also  spelled 
niffur.]  1.  A  small  frame  of  wood  on  which  u 
fisherman  keep*  his  line. —  2.  A  light  frame  of 
wood  put  over  a  scythe  to  preserve  and  lav 
the  corn  more  even  in  the  swathe,  flalliicrl). 
[Prov,  Eng.  in  both  senses,] 

cadeaaet,  n.  An  oliaolete  form  of  enddotr. 
love. 

cadet1  (ka-det'),  h,  [In  17th  eetiturj'cvrrfec 
Sc.  cader,  a  younger  sun  (and  in  extended 
radir,  caddie,  etc. :  see  caddie  and  aid), 
radrt.  a  younger  son,  <  OF.  dial,  caftdet,  <  Ml 
ra^iteHum.  u  little  head,  dim.  of  L.  caput  (ra- 
i/if-),  head.  The  cadet  was  the  'little  head'  of 
iiis  own  liranch  of  the  family,  in  distinction 
from  the  eldest  son,  the  'head'  of  the  whole 
family.  The  former  practice  of  providing  for 
the  vountfer  sons  of  the  French  nubility  by 
making  them  officers  of  the  army  gave  rise  tli 
the  military  use  of  the  word.]  1.  The  younger 
or  youngest  son. 

tic  |thr  ahhat,-:  »a*  tile  eauVf  of  a  patrician  family,  .  .  . 
wllh  a  polite  Uut.'  for  liilennaj  anil  intnirue.  and  for  whom 
no  .ecular  alnecurc  could  b.  four,.!  in  the  Stale. 

Ilemlii,  Venetian  Life,  ni. 

Hence  —  2.  One  of  the  younger  members,  or 
the  youngest  member,  of  uny  organised  associa- 
tion or  institution. — 3.  One  who  carried  arms 
in  a  regiment  as  a  private,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  military  skill  preparatory  to 
a  commission.  His  service  was  voluntary,  but 
he  received  pay.  and  was  thus  distinguished 
from  a  volunteer.  — 4.  A  voung  man  in  train- 
ing for  the  rank  of  an  officer  In  the  army  or 
navy,  or  in  a  military  school.  S|,itinially  no 
Oik  who  la  uniier  tniimuit  Ixr  a  rnimnlt»»iim  In  Hie  anny 
•  ■r  navy  hi  a  i'oiira<i  if  limtrurtion  and  tnllltarv  diici[i||iin 
In  the  I'nlted  stated  MiliL»r)  Afadciny  at  West  l'.nnl  or 
the  failed  <titt»  XaviU  Araditiiy  at  Anua|»<lla.  t'aileta 
are  uoniinatej  for  ailnilMnh,  nfter  eviuninatlon,  liy  tlje 
pritaiilcnt  or  a  mem  her  of  Ci-itirrvw*.  (^i  <hie  whn  U  n'nuYr- 
K»ln«  a  Mrnllar  munw  of  1iiHtrn.  ll..ti  ami  diaeipliiie  in  the 
K.,yal  llllllary  Academy  at  Wo-ilwk-h  or  the  Koyal  Mill 
tary  Academy  at  NHJuliiiirM  in  F>ii:lRud.  the  iiumerou* 
tTadct school*  of  Oerntaiiy.  v\n.  COTPS  Of  CadetAV.  Se,- 
eorywi'.*. 

cadet*  (ka-def),  n.  An  East  Indian  bird.  Jitho- 
pgga  <«i'ci,  a  s|>ecies  of  fir.-  hotiey-sueker,  of 
the  family  Srrtitrimidu: 

Cadet's  fuming  liquid.   See  rt/lrir.«<». 
cadetshiptka-^Iet'shipi,  ».   [<  cidtti  +  -thin.] 

The  state  of  being  a  cadet;  an  appointment  as 

cadet. 

cadew,  ».    Same  as  c<«WM-irorm. 
(kad'werm),  a. 


Avsurtr.  p.  an. 


2.  One  who  carries  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc., 
to  market  from  the  country ;  an  itinerant  huck- 
ster or  hawker. — 3.  A  person  who  gets  a  living 
by  begging:  as,  "  the  gentleman  cadger,"  Vick- 
chx.  [Prov.  or  colioq.J 
cadger^  (kaj'tr),  w.  [<  cadge*  +  but  cf. 
F.  cagirr,  ono  who  carried  about  falcons  and 
other  birds,  in  a  cage,  for  sale.]  The  bearer 
or  carrier  of  hawks. 

The  expected  plcaaure  of  tho  tint  day'*  hawklnjr  wan 
now  hiiitnt  In  hu  imagination ;  Ute  tlay  waa  nanMsl,  the 
weather  prombed  well,  and  the  tterman  eiwfyeM  and 
trainera  who  had  been  engaged  .  ,  .  eaiue  itown, 

Uiu  H't^u^rth.  Helen,  vrli. 

cadgy  (kaj'i),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  Se.;  Sc.  also 
fault/)/,  rnhgt),  cadi/,  keady ;  tirob.  <  I>un.  Aw«ff 
=  Sw.  idf,  wanton,  =  Icel.  kutr,  merry,  cheer- 
ful.]   1.  Lively;  frolicsome. —  2.  Wanton. 

cadi',        See  kadi. 

cadi-',  ».    Plural  of  cadux. 

Cadilesker,  «.    S<  e  kaddctker. 

Cadillac  \kad-i-lak'  or  -lyak'),  n.  [F.,  named 
from  Cadillac,  a  town  in  Oironde,  France.]  A 
sort  of  pear. 

CadiBt,  »•    See  caddi*l. 

Cadiz  lace.    See  /<ire. 

Cadmean  (kad-me'an),  a.  [<  L.  Cadmi-Ht,  Cad- 
miius,  <  trr.  Ka'lu/iof,  relating  to  Km'fioc,  L.  (  ad- 
mit*.] Relating  to  Cadmus,  a  legendary  hero, 
founder  of  Thebes  in  Hoeotia,  who  ig  said  to 
have  introduced  into  (Ireece,  fnuu  Phenieia, 
the  sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  Wreck  alpha- 
bet, a,  ,?,  y  it,  ,  «,  >..  a.  r.  o  n.  p,  o,  r.  .  . 
which  are  therefore  called  t  admran  letters.— 


iniu.  ami  the  Ihreatene; 

dllcimr  Ulen'i  to  kill  one 
turn  III  founJimt  Thebes 


Ca<tm«an  Victory,  a  provcri.ial  pluwr  for  a  viebirv  In 
which  the  vmtora  »ufTer  as  murli  aa  the  rani|ubdi<d  :  per- 
ha[i>  fn  in  the  myth  of  the  llu-otiali  dratloii  «l»ln  hy  fail- 
"  attack  tll>m  him  liy  the  armed 
i  teeth,  wliiL'h  he  averte<l  hy  In 
one  another,  cireptlnz  Bre,  w  lio  aided 
elwa;  or  fn,m  the  c<int<-*t  for  the  miv- 
<the  Oadmean  city  >  lietween  the  hn>. 
IVlynicea,  who  kllleil  each  other  In 
duel,  while  ttl«  |.arti»n.  of  the  f.irmer  were  richinou., 
tuit  were  driven  from  the  city  on  the  renewal  of  the  »ar 
kn  yoara  later, 
e^dtnla  (kad'mi-jl),  n.  [I,.,  <  Or.  whu-jo,  nanaia 
(sc.  jt/,  earth),  calamin,  fern,  of  Kniinrior,  Cad- 
mean, perhaps:  as  equiv.  to  "Tbolwn'':  sen 
Cadmean.  Cf.  calamin,  <  ML.  catamina,  a  cor- 
ruption of  L.  eadmia.)  A  name  used  by  old 
writers  (<i)  for  I  he  native  silicate  and  carbo- 
nate of  zinc,  and  (li)  for  the  oxid  of  zinc  which 
collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc 
happens  to  be  present  in  an  ore  and  is  sublimed, 
cadmiferous  (kad-mif  'e-rus),  ii.  Containing 
cadmium. 

cadmium  (kad'mi-um),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  radmia  > 
see  radmia.]  Atomic  weight,  1 12.11 ;  cheiniciil 
symbol,  Cd.  A  metal  discovered  by  Strotneycr 
in  li*17,  resembling  tin  in  color  iiml  general  aji- 
pearanee,  and,  like  that  Bietul,  having  a  "cry'' 
when  bent,    t  he  »]wvihv  gruntv  of  the  en»t  tncul  >« 

Ml?;  of  the  rollc).  Milt.  It«  ttiirdin-x  la  tjctween  lint  of 
pi -Id  iui>l  tin,  unit  it  in  i-feulv  rolleil  ti  i  kli»  ,-tii  ur  ,'\ru  to  very 
thin  f<<il.  It  fuaea  at  ul-nit  the  «iine  t.  .,,|»  rutin,  as  tin, 
IfT!  K-.  and  comtuann-iitin  U>  v;iri"ii*  iill.iy.  t tie  piri^rty 
of  fuaiilK  at  rcrv  tow  t,-:u|>er.ktiirefc  is,'  triM^f*  in^tui. 
iimler  mrtnl  i  It  s  to  ]o  per  cent  of  .  mltiiltlm  W  n/l.|i.1 
to  Ro«c  >  metal.  iU  fusini! -)*nnt  U  lowi  ri  d  to  1H7'.  I  a.1 
mium  is  a  common  »* cimpituiiicnt  of  xlne  ore*,  lmth 
hlendu  and  calainui,  and  it  ia  in  the  amcltlng  of  Ui«te 


the  mrfai-c  M  porcelain.  The  total  produce  of .  a.lmlum 
la  >uppiM<-<t  to  he  alH.nt  {,,Ma  a  yea/.  —  Cadmium 
blsnde.  tlic  intoeral  yni-iMH-kite. 
cadmium-yellow  (kad'mi-um-yel  '6),  n.  A 
pigment  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  cadmium  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, forming  sulnhid  of  cadmium.  It  varies 
In  abide  from  a  liuht  yellow  to  a  deep  unlar,  and  all  its 
tonea  are  very  clear  and  linuiit  II  |»waraaea  good  hudy 
and  ii  itermaiient  to  light  and  air. 
cadrana  (ka<l'ranr.),  n.  [Prop.  pi.  of  F.  cadran, 
a  dial,  lit.  a  quadrant :  see  quadrant.]  In  gent- 
cvttinij,  a  wooden  instrument  by  which  a  gem 
may  bo  adjusted  to  and  held  at  any  desired 
angle  while  being  polished  or  cut. 
Cadre  (kad'r).  n,  [F.,  a  frame,  <  L.  quadrum, 
a  square.]  A  skeleton  or  framework :  specifi- 
cally, in  France,  the  permanently  organized 
skeleton  or  framework  of  a  regiment  or  corps, 
consisting  of  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musician",  artificers,  etc., 
around  whom  the  rank  and  file  may  be  assem- 
bled at  short  notice. 

To  till  the  cadiYM  of  the  army  a  well  trained  and  organ - 
lied  militia  aunda  alwaya  ready. 

J.  N.  AWey.  blockade  uid  Cnilaeri.  p.  10. 
A  front  line  to  meet  immediate  attack  waa  contltuled 
from  the  remaina  of  (lie  tint  haltallona  of  reclitirnu. 
white  the  tadrrs  of  the  Beioll.l  liattallona  were  poaled 
along  the  line  of  Magdeburg- Krfurt  to  I-  rr  fonned  there. 

Edintntrrh  /f-e.  I  I.X1V.  SIS, 

cadncaryt  (ka-ilu'ka-ri),  «.  [<  L,  <vii/«c«ritt«, 
relating  to  property  withont  a  master,  <  ca- 
dueum  (or  caduca  bona),  property  without  a 
master,  neut.  of  caduewt,  failing,  fallen:  see 
caducous.]  In  old  laic,  relating  or  subject  to 
escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation. 

caducean  (ka-du'se-au),  a.  [<  caduceut  +  -an.] 
Hi-longing  to  or  of*  the  nature  of  the  caduceua 
or  wand  of  Mercury. 

caduceua  (ka-du'se-us),  ».   [L.;  prob.  (d  for  r) 

<  Or.  Mj/icanor,  Doric  auuiMvor.  -*i«i,  a  herald's 
staff,  neut.  of  «r;fn  oriof,  of  a  herald, 

<  a'/pri,  Doric  x'l/'ii,  a  herald,  < 
»w»<wrni.,  proelaim,  announce,  tcll.l 
In  classical  myth.,  the  rod  or  wand 
borne  by  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  as  an 
ensign  of  authority,  quality,  and  of- 
fice. It  waa  originally  merely  the  r.rcek 
hernld'a  ataft,  a  plain  n»l  •titwincil  with  til 
li>l»  of  wool.  Ijitcr  the  ftlleU  were  •  liiingeil 
t.i  •ernenU:  and  in  the  i onvciitlonal  repre- 
u  utjillonii  familiar  at  the  prcarnt  day  tile 
eii.lineiu  la  otti-n  wlugnl.  Tile  railuecup,  ia 
a  uttoIkiI  of  peaie  and  pri»<iM-rlty,  and  In 
modern  llmea  flgun-*  aa  a  »)iut«d  of  eoni- 
nien~e,  Mercury  li-lng  the  gml  of  ,-iinuneree. 
'the  rod  repreie-uta  imwi-r  ;  the  aerpenu  r»-p- 
n-M-nt  wit.lom  :  ami  the  two  wlu«,  dlllgemv 
and  activity.  In  heraldry  It  l»  tilaJoiieil  a*  a 
•talf  luring  two  aerpcuta  aiuioiliitiii  al».ut  It 
re»|«x-tnlit,  and  Joined  at  the  talln  ;  It  i»  a  t 

In  hie  hand 

He  ti.iko  (Wiieru*.  till  WMkli'  wand, 

With  which  ttie  damned  gli..»t.  In-  govenieth 

And  furli-a  mh-».  and  Taulnr-  teiunerelh. 

.Sjvo^r.  Vtothel  lint..  Tale.  1.  12DI. 

cadnciary  (ka-ila'shi-i-ri),  a.  (A  var.  of  rarfn- 
rurif.]  1.  In  old  Roman  lair,  relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  forfeiture  or  escheat:  aa,  eaduciary  laws. 

The  purpoae  of  the  mJiicoiry  law  waa  to  diacourag* 
c-elitiacy  and  encourage  fruitful  luarriacea. 

t:>\ci_K.  Urit..  XX.  710. 

2.  In  .Scot*  late,  not  acquired  by  succession: 
applied  to  certain  rights, 
caducibranch  tka-du'si  brangk),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  caducus,  caducous,  +  brancliia,  gills.]  Same 
as  radneibranchiatt , 

Caducibranchia  (ka-du-si-brang'ki-jl),  n.  pi.' 
Sami'  as  Caductbranrhiata. 

Caducibranclliata  (ka-du  si-brang-ki-a'ta).  n. 
pi.  [N'L.,  neut.  pi.  of  caducibraHckiatus  :  see 
ffl<iM!-ifrr(!«rAi(ifr.J  A  group  or  division  of  uro- 
dele  amphibians  whose  gills  are  caducous  (that 
is.  those  which  lose  the  gills  on  nttaining  ruiitu-. 
rity  >.  as  distingtiished  from  I'ercmnbranrkiata, 
which  permanently  retain  their  gills.  Maxilla 
tu-%  are  il.-veli.r«>l.  and  l.ith  ]nw»  are  d.  lit  f  ixou.  Hie 
uroup  in  iiMi.tllv  rani,  .1  X'  an  order  ora  aiilmrder.  anil  con- 
tain* nil  the  talanundera.  i  ontra»tc-l  » llli  J-roteida  and 
T/ii'-Av^oitioiM 

caducibranchiate  fka-du-si-brang'ki-ut),  a. 
and  n.  L<  NL.  cadneibrancn>atus,  <  L.  caducus, 
caducous,  +  frrrfHf-JbiVi',  gills. J  I.  a.  Having 
caducous  branching  or  gills:  losing  the  gills  on 
attaining  maturity :  applied  to  amphibians  such 
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a.    [L.,  a  kind  of  li»ard 


cadudbranchiate 

distinguished  from  pcrcnni-  Osftdlla  (ne-nil'i-*). 

triang.  B  (mlM  by  Pliny  ™rw  aery*™),  <  blm.l. 

Cf.  Vtrriliu*.  the  uamo  of  a  Roman  gens,  fern. 
(Vwi'Wfl.]  1.  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
CirciliitUv.  C.  lumbriciiideii  of  South  Amprica  in 
a  typical  example.   Often  spelled  CarMa. —  2 


M  the  newta,  aa 

branchial*  amphibii 
II,  n.  One  of  the  CadtuSbra*chiata. 
Also  cadHcibranch. 
caducicorn  (sHa-du'Hi-kdrn),  a.    K  I.,  raduau, 

deciduous,  +  rornu  =  K.  horn.]    Having  deeid- 

uoiiH  horns  or  antlers,  aa  deer, 
caducity  (ka-du'si-ti),  ».   [=  F.  eadueitf.  < 

Ml..  r««7«rita(/-K  tap*-,  forfeiture,  lit.  a  falling,  Gasciliade  (ao-ai 

<  L.  caducan,  falling:  see  cadHciHU.]     1.  A  rihultr. 

tendency  to  fall  or  deeav;  hence,  the  period  of  OacUis  (s&*il'i-e),  n.  ;>/.  [XL.,  pi.  of  Cavilui.] 
declining  life;  aenility  ;'feobleness;  weakness.    A  group  constituted  by  the  family  Caxiliidar. 


dent  and  extinct,  farm*.    1 1  c 
has  lawn  called  the  age  of  t 
role,  s'lliwnreie. 

The  local  continental  era  which  t-etran  with  the  Old  kv-1 
Sandstone  Mid  tlnwl  with  the  New  Red  Marl  U 
than  the  New  Kcd  Marl  and  all  I 
J.  OuH, 


fi>nuatio 


[I.  e.]     A  member  of  the  genua  CirciUa ;  a  ■•a"-  fj-.-  Bt0ne 
J,-3.  [XL.l  In  cntom.,  aame  aa  lariliu*.  £££  car 
B-5-si-li'a-d'1  -  —  —  ^~  ' 


See  »fonr. 
(W.  <wr, 


n-de),  »•  7''-    S»me  as  (Vr-    A  pr;,UXi  ^fying  forti 


wall.  fort, 
■tined  wall 


castle,  City  ] 


irring  in  place-iiamesjn  Wales  and  parts  "f 

as,  Cacrle<n, 


,  of  youth  anil  railucittt. 

CAeWcr/ieM,  Letters,  p.  S90. 
In  a  minicle -play,  the  whole  life  u(  a  taint.  fr»m  the  cm 
die  to  martyrdom,  wu  displayed  In  the  haul*  pie. c  :  the 
youth,  tlie  middle  atte,  ana  the  mdiicvfy  of  the  eminent 
pervouace  ruoiiircd  to  Iw*  enacted  by  throe  different  actors. 

/.  I>  iTatli,  Antra,  of  l.lt .  I.  :m. 

2.  In  Louieiaiut  laic,  lapse;  failure  to  take  ef- 
fect: aa,  the  caducity  of  a  will  from  the  birth 
of  a  legitimate  child  to  the  testator  after  its 
date;  th» caducity  of  a  legacy  from  the  deatn 
of  the  legatee  before  that  of  the  testator, 
caducous  (ka-du'kua),  «.  f<  L.  eatiucu*.  fall- 
ing, fallen,  fleeting,  <  eaihre,  fall :  see  etutrnl.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  fall  or  decay.  apvclikally  -  - 
(41  lnru..!.,  fiillitnc  oil;  droppuiii  away  or  shedding ;  dn  Id- 
noua,  aa  the  sills  of  moot  amphibians,  the  milk  teeth  of  most 
uiiuumals,  the  sutlers  of  deer,  etc.:  synonymous  with 
eidueiu.  hut  Implying  mt  earlier  <>r  speedier  (allhtii  off, 
i>j)  In  bot..  dropping  "It  very  earlv,  and  so  disllnifillshcd 
fromrfcei.fuou..  a>  Ihe  sepals  <it  the  poppy,  which  fall  at 

on™  on  the  opeuilu!  of  thi'  llower. 

caduket  (ka-duk),  a.    [ME.,  <  U  cadueim:  see 
caducous.]    Caducous;  perishing;  perishable. 
Tlw  fruit  m./uav  la  pNxlly  thus  to  cur*. 

t-Mtdin,  lliutiondrie  (H  E.  T.  S  >,  p.  S12. 

cadns  (ka'dns),  «. ;  pi.  emit  (-Ji).     (.!..:  see 
dutf'-'.]    In  cltignical  uafxy.,  a  largo  vessel  for 


caecllian  (se-gil'i-an).  «.  and  a 
pertaining  (o  the  i  'aciltida: 

u. 


western  and  northern  England: 
Cardiff,  Carriarron,  i  ariulc. 
I,  a.  Of  or  Qarflba,  «.    See  Cartba. 

Oasrebiua,  ».  pi.    See  (Vrrefti'air. 


«.  A  worm-like  amphibian  of  the  family  ca»riinonlaiTUB  (aer-i -rao-ni-a '  ri-u»),  « 
Circiliida:  carimoniurii  (-1).    fNU,  <  L.  turimtmia. 


Cteciliid  (s^-ail'i-id),  a.    Same  aa  rtreilian. 

CsclUldi  (se-si-U'i-tltj),  n.  pi.  [NL..  <  tVroJKt 
+  -idtr.1  A  family  of  »eri,<'"t"orm  amphibians 
having  no  limbs,  nor  even  pelvic  or  pectoral 
girdles.  They  arc  covered  with  mtall  acnlea  cmheilded 
hi  rlinf  tike  f"ld«  of  the  akin,  i>r  are  naked ;  Uwlr  ey«  are 


■    ■  .      .  ,  »  *  *  a  aMvH»i-n. 

inlicraily  nidlimntan-  or  concrailed,  llielr  aliu>  la  t»rnil-  - __!,,.„   ...      o..^  „rHlf  P»c 

Ml.  and  they  have  iillU  In  early  atak-es  of  development.  CSSrUlet,  CtBrQlean,  He.     f*« e  rrrul',  etc 

Tlw  vertelme  are  auiidilnvkiua,  anil  the  mitochord  l«  lwr-  CCrOleua  mOTOUS  (ae-ro  lf-ua  nior  bus). 


auiji 

■latent.  There  la  no  atrrunin  ;  Oie  rllia  are  «ht>rt  and  very 
numeroua;  thetmntuc  la  »hni1  and  tleahy ;  andtlwtd  thalv 
•harp  and  recurred.  Tlw  family  alum;  conaUtutea  all  order 
viiri,iualy  named  fli»aiom,ir7iAfl.  (;,rmni>;iAioBrt,  /Vude/tAi- 
,Jiii.  .l;K»fn.etc.  It  contaliiB  H  seilvra.  C'eeiiin  la  the  pltn- 
t  Ipal  one.  occurring  In  South  Ainrrlca ;  othera  are  Sualh 
American,*.  Aaialk-,  and  &  African.  More  than  *J  »t»e,:lca 
are  known.  Sonve  of  the  Ct**Uiid<*  attain  a  lenirtli  of 
aeveral  feet ;  they  hurpiw  In  tlw;  giMUnil.  and  aotnc  timet 
take  to  the  water.  ActocIIiiu  to  Home,  they  live  im  n-.-e- 
lahle  matter ;  accurdinn  to  others,  upon  wortna  and  Inscct- 
larra-.   (ifLen,  hut  erroiieoiuly,  ipelled  Cumind*;  aim 

dmiiadtr,  Cvtriii'ttr. 

cscilioid  (se-Hil'i-oid),  a.  and  a.    L  a.  Resem- 
bling or  having  the  characters  of  the  VaXilUike. 
TL  «.  A  ea?cilian ;  a  cteciliid. 

[NIj.  (cf.  L.  CaxiliH*, 


mony :  sec  ccremaHif.  ]  A  master  of  ceremonies : 
in  the  it»a».  f f  '*.,  an  ecclesiastic  whose 
duty  it  is  to  bo  present  at  solemn  episcopal 
functions  in  order  to  see  that  no  confusion  oc- 
curs and  that  no  errors  are  committed  in  rituai 
or  ceremonies. 


[XL] 


.,  a  — 

the  drawing  and  transportation  of  liquids,  a*  0-SCllill8  (ae-sil'i-us).  «. 
e,  oil,  etc.    It  waa  of  conical  form  at  Ihe  hottora.    a  Roman  gens),  <  L.  c 
ilh  a  whle  mouth  and  an  arched  handle,  admitting  of  ita 


The  blue-tliseaae.  8co  Of<m 
Caesalplnia  (aea-al-pinM-a),  n.  [XL..  aft<T 
Andreas  C<rMilpiHns  (1S19 -160.1),  a  celebratcl 
Italian  botanist  and  physician.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  natural  onler  7>if«Biin««r.    The  .neciei 

are  Inrea  or  ahrulu  found  in  the  warmer  resloiu  ot  l><h 
hrluLtptacrca,  with  ahowy  yellow  or  red  Bowera.  Mpinnav 
leave*,  and  uaually  more  or  Icua  priLkly  item*.  TV« 
yield  Vanima  dyewiMMla  and  aatrinfelit  jmnlucta  uwfol  ta 
lannlnif,  aa  the  braiil  wood  of  tiMpicad  America  (from  <' 
tcKimUa,  ete  l,  theaappan  wcn«lof  lndla(fr<«»  < '.  Safw\ 
and  the  dlvl-dlvi  r«Mla  and  ahrarovlll 
(from  C  lineftiria  and  C.  6erryW,,tl, 
planted  ftir  onument  and  for  hcdir<-a, 
/fondiieWfd  are  well  known  as  nlc 
now  ma<le  to  lncludu  acveral  old 


f  Smith  Ineiiii 

a,  and  the  aeedk<-1  '* 
r-nuta.  the  |T»r. ii-  ■» 
:nera.  aa  Vmla*4u\t, 


saa  a  bucket.  It  waa 
of  coarae  resl  pottery,  hut 
allver,  et«. 
C&dy  (kaxl'i),  n.    See  caddie. 
C«ca,  n.    Plural  of  co  ram. 

OBCaL  MCal  (se'ka!),  a.    [<  carum  +  -at.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cteeum ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  a  cjoeum:  as,  a  rtmii  appen- 
dage.—  2.  Blind,  aa  a  cul-de-sac  or  cascum 
ending  blindly,  like  a  csBcum 

cacaily,  cecally  (se'kal-i),  «(f"r.  In  a  ejeeal 
manner;  blindly;  as  a  < tecum,  diverticulum, 
or  eul-de-sao. 

In  tlie  forroer  lthe  ^rfieuMUl  .  .  .  the  lnlealine  end* 
nrmtlv  II-  A-  AicA«(*m. 

Ctecid  (s^'aiJ),  a.    A  gastropod  of  the  family 


aented  bv  the  genu 
Ions  nat  r.»trum,  ah"rt  t 
uf  the  .•yew,  and  a  ihort  i. 


0a3Cid»(s*'si-<le).  n.nl.  [Xli..<  f'ircaiiw  + -Wrr.] 
A  family  of  ta»nioglossate  gastropods,  repre- 
nus  C<rcum.   The  animal  1»«  a 

I  Untaclea  with  Ulelr  l«a«e»  In  front 
Ihe  eyes,  and  a  nhort  narrow  foot ;  the  allcll  it  tuhifortll 

aad  curved  and  the  ufR'n-ulum  luultiapirul.    The  family 
la  tv-markalile  for  the  n.tnl.hiallon  of  Uie  aauaaiie  like  aliell 
with  the  soft  parta  ,  it  i»  irenerally  tilacetl  near  lb.'  Tnr 
rxMlultT.    The  apeclca  ar.-  widely  dlalrlbltled  III  Ihe 
hut  are  not  often  collected,  on  account  of  their  niiii.II  UIC 

Cjecidotea(se'HWo-ti'tt),a.  [NL-,<L. 
blind,  +  ldi>- 
tca,  q.  v.]  A 
genua  of  blind 

,  laopod  crusta- 
ceans, without 
optic  ganglion 
or  nerve.  c. 

other  In 
Kentucky.    It  re- 
aemhlea 
Iterate 

of  .4«-««..  with 


of  neuropteroua  insects,  of  the  division  t'orro 
dentin  ami  family  I'tmcida:  The  species  are 
small  pale  yollowish-green  insects,  found  iu 
gardens.  Also  (  trcllut. 
cecitis  (s^i-si'tis),  ii.  [XL.,  <  circa m  +  -ifw.] 
In  jmthol.,  iullammatiou  of  the  eajeum ;  typhli- 
tis. 

C-secity  (se'*i-ti),  ii.    [<  L.  cavila(  f-)»,  blindness, 
<  ai-CHt,  blind.]    See  cecity. 
as,  the  ctrcat  emi  CffiCUm,  C0CUTJ1  (se'ktim),  n. :  pi.  cvrni,  reca  (-k&). 

[L.  (so.  mfcjrfiniriii),  lit.  the  blind  (gut),  neut.  of 
drew,  also  written  ctcux,  blind.]  1.  In  human 
anat.,  the  blind  pouch  or  cul-de-sac  which  is 
the  beginningof  the  colon,  into  which  the  ileum 
opens,  and  to  which  the  vermiform  appendage 
is  attached.  It  la  scarcely  twin-  llian  a  rudiment  or 
vcatUrc  of  the  corrcapondinu  lanre  foimatlmi  of  a-ime 
anlniala.    So  cut  under  infeaf. w. 

2.  In  :not„  any  cas'al  diverticulum  or  intesti- 
nal appendage  ending  in  a  cul-de-nae.  See  cuts 

under  .{MtrnMlni  and  ini^a7.    Ill  liiauiniaLa  Ulere  la  but 
one  cliH-uni.  aonictllnca  of  eiiormoua  Cltcut,  aa  in  the  ruml 
Hunts  mivl  licTldvoroua  aia-ciea  irenerally 
from  Ihe  .^ibil  at  the  point  »l»Te  the  H 
tera  It.    Ill  birds  Uk  tc  are  usually  two 
one  ciccuni,  ntlaln 
herliivorous  ireea,' 
vbiuailistllH'tloii  b 
the  site  of  the  Cft*c 
the  colon.    In  flat 


carwi,  blind.]    A  genus  CKflar  (se'riir),  n.     [L.  Caciuir,  later  written 


proper  name,  afterward  eu,mv. 
whence  tlr.  naiivait  =  tioth.  iff i- 

=  AS. 


f  Vrjwir,  ong.  a 
to  'emperor'; 

gar  —  OHO.  keisar,  MHO.  I'mrr,  O.  <<;i*rr  =  AS. 
cuWre,  ME.  ctiitcr,  laitrr,  Iwcr  =>  <  >S.  iwir,  h- 
tur  =  OFrics.  kaittr,  krimr,  XFries.  Liter  =  D. 
keizer  =  Icel.  keisari  =  8w.  kcjsarc  =s  Dan.  kej^r 
=  "V\iT\i..kiiytitT^Q\'o\.CJ:ar,  nownor(pron.  i»ar' 
—  Kusa.  tuari  (>  K.  fsar,  foir,  r.-nr,  i|.  v.),  etc.. 
all  in  the  sense  of  '  emperor'  or  '  king.'  The  or.- 
gin  of  L.  CiTsar  ia  uncertain ;  of.  rvrxiw *,  blui»:i- 
gray  (of  the  eyes),  also  used  as  a  proper  name: 
see  cn'jnrtuvi.]  1.  A  title,  originally  a  surnaue 
of  the  Julian  family  nt  Rome,  which,  after  bein«r 
dignified  iu  the  person  of  the  dictator!'.  Julius 


Cnisar,  was  assumed  bv  successive  Human  eni- 
ud  finally  came  to  lie  applied  to  the 
lumptive  to  the  throne,  in  the 


nally  . 

"  i  the  t 

4ugu*tun  was  addesi  as  a  title  to  tie 


tierors,  j 
heir  ]in 
manner  as 

name  of  the  reigning  emperor. 

Jietuated  III  tin'  Kni»rr  of  the  fl-dy  hV 


•  are  usi 
L-reat  si 


lly  A~Uut.r. 

Gaeclgense  («v- 

•  sij'e-ne),  n.j/l. 
[NL.,  <  L.  ctr- 
eiijemin,  boru 
blind,  <  cwras, 
blind,  +  -ge- 
nu*, -born,  < 
ftiijnerc,  bear.] 
A  subdivision 
of  heuiipteroua 
insects.  Also 
(.'frciife<"<r- 


T»M'  title  was  i- 

Romau  Eni|>iie,  a  Ja- 

illtv  llrat  aaaUllH'd  l.v  fhallema*ine. 

Hence— 2.  A  dictator;  a  coiiqueror;  an  em- 
peror; an  absolute  monarch. 

And  she  shall  be  aolc  victress,  tVsar'a  Cw. 

SKak..  Rich.  IIL.  iv  I 

0lBftar(w3'r.«r).  r.  [<  fosrar,  n.]  L  intra**.  T> 
imitate  Cavsar;  assume  dictatorial  or  imperiil 
power.  [Rare.] 

II.  rri/auj.  To  make  like  Ca»8ar;  raise  to  in> 
l>erial  power.  [Rare.] 

Cioamed,  he  Tllllflea  hla  ow  n  klnipbini  for  narrow  hotMi, 
whlh  a  he  hath  tTcaler  Dciaiihours ;  he  must  l«-  r^soroi  u 
a  linlvcraal  monarch.         /4er.  T.  AdauiM,  Worka.  L  «I 

the  sky,  heaven,  +  mi'lrvm,  a  measure.]  Osesarean,  Cassarian  (se-ia're-aii.  -ri-anl.  •' 
trument  used  to  illustrate  the  clemen-    [<  L.  tVrs«rifl»i«,  relating  to  ( (CMir:  but  the 


>  take 
often 


-! 


i  s,  aa  of  llu. 
U  lllS  mi  ol>. 
•Ion  in  l>irds, 
1«.-Klunlii2  of 
a  and  Isrvrv. 
eiirdiac  end 


A  caeliiu;  caw-urn  forma  a  proloiiiintton  ot  tt 
of  tlK'  stiiniach  ill  tile  hlood-BUckllllt  l»U  of  the  jrelilla 
/Vtrwsfna 

3.  leap.)    [XL.]    The  typical  genua  of  the 

family  '  '<m(/>  Cardiac  c»cum.  sec  carrfiac 

calonieter  (se-lom'  e-t.'-r),  ».    [<  L.  cxrlum. 

CHIMIN 

\n  inst 


tary  iirinciples  of  astronomy.    Also  spelle.l  ca> 
tomttrr. 
caanation,  «-    fee  cenation. 
Cmnogaea  (s»5-no-je'ji).  n.   [X1j.,  <  (ir.  kuivAc, 
recent,  +  )uio.  land.]    In  ztiiHjeog.,  a  great  di- 
vision of  the  earth's  land-surface  and  fresh  wa- 
ters, consisting  of  the  Xcaretie,  Palearctic,  and 
Indian  realms,  thus  collectively  contrasted  with 
t'.injira :  so  called  from  the  modern  aspect  of  the 
faunas.    Alao  spelled  (  cnogan. 
Caenogaean  (so-uo-je'an),  a.     [<  CiTnooan  + 
■an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cirn'xjiM.  Also  spell- 
ed ffaofltru-a. 

Osenozoic,  Oenozolc  (se-nd-7;<Vik),  «.  [Also 
written  (niiio-,  after  the  Greek ;  <  Or.  aunvi , 
new.  reeeut,  +  Zu'i,  life.]  In  yc>l..  containing 
recent  forms  of  life:  applied  to  the  latest  of 
tho  three  divisions  into  which  strata  have  been 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  fos- 
sils they  include.  The  r,rm,f  .u  .ystci 
Ternary  and  l\i„l  tertiary     -tenia  of  Hrltlah 

evtal.ltlim  recent  f..nn«  of  life  In  ontradlatln.  

M'*.:o«,  exliibliliu;  lntcno.-dlaUi,  an,l  the  /•atcwoic,  au 


olrstetric  use  is  prob.  to  bo  referred  to  I„  nnv, 
pp.  of  nrtlerr,  cut.  Cf.  centra.]  Pertaining'' 
or  characteristic  of  Copsar.  Also  spelle.1  <  i*"- 
rfvia,  Ctsarian. 

Hooker,  like  many  another  strong*  man.  aeem*  to  baif 
haul  a  l-ttrarran  faith  In  himself  and  hla  fortunes. 

If,  C.  Tylrr,  Uist.  Amer  Ut  .  I. 
Cjeaarean  section  •  r  operation.  In  no-f *\itni,  the  i.|»- 
raliou  by  w  hich  the  fetus  la  taken  out  of  the  uterus  b>  n 
Incision  thnsieh  the  parlctcs  of  the  abdomen  and  ouro. 
when  the  obstacles  to  delivery  arc  so  -.Teal  aa  !>■  lea>i  •» 
altrrnatlw:  aald  (doubtfully)  to  he  so  named  t*vaus« 
tins  l-a-aar  was  l>TLflisht  Into  the  world  In  this  way. 

Cxsarism  (ao'wir-inn\  n.  [<  f  tr»tir  +  -t/s.  , 
tiovemment  resembling  that  of  a  Caesar  or  etr.- 
tM-wr;  despotic  swav  exercised  by  one  who  b»* 
iM-en  placed  in  power  by  the  popular  will ;  im- 
perialism in  general. 

Hisllilsmarck  a)  power  has  become  a  sort  of  minJstiriJ 
fmiruia.  I*«,  Buinar.k.  II 

Their  charur  had  .  .  introduced  the  true  >«Hecuc 
Idea  of  Ceannam  Into  the  conduct  of  rui^  ltjal  a«aJr^. 
1.1  condition  to  C«sort,«  ™ 


Digitized  by  Google 


I  (ae'iar-i*),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Ca»ar- 
istri,  ppr.  Ctrmrizing.  Ccaar  +  -ice.]  To 
rule  ah  a  Caesar;  tyrannize;  play  the  Ca-sar, 
Cesaropapi&m  (se'zttr-o-pa'pizm),  n.  [<  L. 
Vatar,V«mmr,  emperor, '+  ML..  pn/KJ,  pope,  + 
-t>m.]  Tbosiiprcmacv  of  the  secular  powerovcr 
ecclesiastical  matter*.    JCncuc.  Vfnf.,  XV.  SO. 

cjbsIohs  (ae'zi-us),  a.  [<  L.  ormuA,  bluish-gray.] 
Lavender-colored ;  pale-blue,  with  a  slight  mix- 
tun'  of  gray. 

caesium  (se  zi-um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  ramw, 
bluish-gray.]  Chemical  symbol,  C»;  atomic 
weight,  13'2.!>.  A  rare  metal  discovered  by 
Buusen  and  Kirehhoff  by  spectrum  analysis  in 
the  saline  waters  of  DOrkhctin  in  Germany,  and 
subsequently  in  other  mineral  waters,  it  has 
never  tiecu  Isolated,  and  it  only  known  III  t-umbliialtoii. 
It  it  •  strong  base  I*  longing,  with  i»'UmIiiiii,  sodium,  lith- 
ium, and  rubidium, «..  t  Iw-  nrviu|i  .>f  mlkiUI  metal*.  Csnluui. 
in  connection  with  rubidium,  In  found  most  abundantly  In 
the  lepidoltte  <.f  Hebron,  Maine.  The  oxalate,  anil  nitrate 
n(  cnlum  arc  used  in  mctltdiw. 

CSBpitOM,  Oespitoaely.    Seo  eespitotc,  os#jj  it- 


Same  as  cetpitane. 
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nean,  derived  from  the  Arabian  mea- 

kafiz  (which  Bee).  An  a  dry  mrawirr  II  mourns 
in  Mnrnrroand  Tunla  is  I  nltcd  states  (Winchester*  bush- 
clu,  or  liters.  There  t«  also  a  rafisso  in  Tunis  o(  It 
fatted  Stain  Iwshrls,  or  4a6.lt  libra.  In  Tri|adi  it  inn- 
tains  sometimes  11|  bushels  <4I«J  litem),  sometimes  »J 
bushels  (H'Ju.7  literal  In  Valencia  there  Is  a  raftaso  of  II 
lxiaht'U.  Aa  a  liquid  measure  it  varlca  still  more.  In 
MalU  it  la  H  United  States  (i>ld  wlni  l  gallons,  or  4J  lm- 
prrial  gallona  In  Meaallia  It  la  is  I'nited  Mates  gmllon. ; 
In  other  parts  of  Sicily,  :t  gallon*.  In  l"alermu,  by  a  ralls- 
so  of  oil  is  meant  a  Wright  of  10  kilograms- 

CAfls,  «.    Sec  calti:  and  kafi:. 
cafoyt,  n.    [Cf.  caffa.]    A  material  used  in  the 
eighteenth  century  for  hangings.  Fairholt. 
Carta,  h.    See  kafla. 

caftan,  kaftan  (kaf'tan),  n.  [Ar.  qafldn,  qaf- 
ten,  >  Turk.  qaflan.]  '  A  garment  worn  by  men 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  countries, 


^[F.,  tvnffee,  a  coffeehouse;  = 
in  a  os/'  i 

in  the  war  of  coffeehouses. 


csespitOUS  (ses'pi-tus),  a, 
dBOtOS,  «.    See  cestwfi. 

,  CfaMmral,  etc.    Sec  ccsura,  central,  etc. 
n.    [F.  cafas  (Ootgrave).]    A  kind  of 
coarse  taffeta. 
caf6  (ka-fa')> » 
E.  coffee,  q.  v.] 
a  restaurant. 

1  dined  in  a  oa/<*  more  superb  than  anything  we  have 
an  Idea  of  in  the  way  of  coffee  houses. 

Sydney  Smith,  To  Mrs.  Sydney  HmlUu 

Oaf*  an  lalt  (ka  fa  aiai  [K.  coffee  with  mllki,  a  lleht 
yrllowlali-graj  color.— CaftS  chantant  (ka-faahi^l  toti'i, 
In  Kiann.,  a  |«|ldk'  |>laie  of  riiltrtallllnenl  where  Ihe 
giirata  are  rt-gali'd  with  ninilr.  ninulii*.  etc..  and  at  rved 
with  light  r*rrr»lnueti!«.  Hut'h  e«lal>ll«hmenta  i<flni  rim- 
aim  of  open-air  int'luaurea  planted  with  tree*,  under 
whl«h  t)i«  iclleau  sit  In  aunnnt-r.  while  the  Ringert.  etc., 
perform  on  a  stage.  Also  called  enU  mnvrf.-  Cafv  QOir 
(ka-fa  liwor'l.  Mark  cuffre;  a  strong  inftiaiim  of  coffee 
drunk  clear,  usually  at  the  clow  of  a  meal. 

cafeclllo(kil-fa-«ery6),  it.  [Mex.]  The  Mexican 
name  of  a  species  of  <  ittuirrj-ylnm,  a  verbena- 
ceous  tree,  the  seeds  of  which  when  roasted  have 
the  combined  flavor  of  coffee  and  chocolate.' 

cafeine  (kaf'Mn),  n.  [Formed  as  eaffrin.]  The 
trade-name  of  a  mixture  of  roastM  grain  and 
chicory  ground  together  and  sold  as  coffee. 

cafetaL,  cafetala  (kaf V-t«l,  kaf-e-tli'le),  h.  [Sp. 
(=  Pg.  aifrsul).  <  raft'  =  E.  niffer.]  A  coffee- 
plantation.    [Tropical  America,] 

caff  (kaf),  n.    A  Scotch  fnrtn  of  rhajp. 

caffat  (kaf  'ft),  n.  A  rich  stuff,  probably  of  silk, 
in  use  in  tliie  sixteenth  century. 

caffoic  (ka-fe'ik  or  kaf 'e-ik),  a.  [<  ctitfm  +  -ic  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  coffee.  Caffric  acid,  a  vegeu- 
Wc  acid  (l\,H, Hi)  rilstliig  In  eollcc.  1 1  crystallises  In  yel- 
low prlsint,  kdliblr  In  li-il  waU-r.    Also  callrd  cafttaHiue 


of  long  vci.t  tied  about 
the  waist  with  a  girdle,  and  having  sleeves  lung 
enough  to  exteiiillM'yuiid  the  tips  of  the  Angers. 
A  lung  cloth  coat  is  worn  above  it. 
Cag  ( kag),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  krg. 
cage  ikajj.a.  [<ME.  cagt,  <  OF.  caigf  (F.  cagr), 
also  coirc.  cave,  =  Sp.  Pg.  gnria  k  It.  aabhia, 
gaimia,  dial,  cabbia.  =  <)H(i.  ehei  ia.  Ml Ri.  kerjr, 
U.  kafr,  kaflrh,  knjuj,  a  cage,  <  ML.  'carirt,  L. 
enrca,  a  hollow  place,  den,  cave,  cage :  see  rare, 
n.,  which  is  a  doublet  of  mgr.]  1.  A  box-tike 
receptacle  or  iuclosure  for  confining  birds  ur 
wild  beasts,  made  with  open  spaces  on  one  or 
more  sides,  or  on  all  sides,  and  often  also  at 
the  top,  by  the  nee  of  osiers,  wins.  slat*,  or 
rods  or  bars  of  iron, 
strength. 


to  the  required 


II  happens  with  It  [wedlock]  as  1 
ilthuutdei  ' 


caffein,  caffeine  (ka-fo'in  or  kaf 'e-in),  n.  [=  F. 
cafeine;  <  NL.  cuffra,  coffee,  +         -tsc^.J  An 
rystallizing  in  slender, 
have  a  bitter  taste, 

lo 
Ihe 

....  of  IU  aalu  are 
elt«U  of  U.a  and 
f  this  alkaloid.  It 


alkaloid,  c:8H,0N4O.., 

ledlea  wnich 


silk-like  no. 
4.2  |Kr     eut.    It  i>  a 


■  are  largely  due  to  the  nrwence  ..f  this  alkaloi.L  It 
■liar  U,  if  not  identical  with  Ihe  ttleisi  found  in  tea.  tile 
gtiaraniii  of  Paulina  ..rWi.,  and  the  alkaloid  of  l^i 

Tnra-lHaitntU.    Also  written  cl/rin,  Cotf  iM. 

caffeinic  (kaf -e-in 'ik),  a.  Fertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced by  caffein:  as,  a  cajQ'einic  headache. 

caffelnlsin(ka-fe'iii-lxni),  n.  [<  caffein  +  -ism.] 
A  morbid  state  produced  by  prolonged  or  ex- 
cessive use  of  caffein.  It  u  marked  i>>  dy>p»[nta. 
palptution  of  the  lirart,  trvniulousnota,  IrrltaMlliy,  ami 
depn^aaion  of  spirlta. 

caffelsm  (ka-fe'izm).  n.    Same  as  raffct'itirnn. 

caffeone  (ka-fe'6n  or  kaf'e-6n),  n.  [<  NL.  eaf- 
frii,  coffee,  +  -oac.J  The  aromatic  principle 
of  coffee.  It  Is  a  brown  oil,  Ix'avier  than  water.  An 
almost  lmpond«rabl«  •inanUty  glvea  au  aronia  to  a  quart 

^of  jatcr.  ^ 

CafferlbrdatirOa^tfer-COrn.  Sec  Kafir-bread, 
-com. 

caffetannlc  (kaf^»-tan'ik),  a.  [<  NT,,  eaffra  + 
E.  htnnic.]  Pertaining  to  coffee  and  resem- 
bling Unnln— Caffetannlc  add.  Same  as  at/tic  and 
f  whleh  see,  under  m^eie)t 

caffila,  a.    See  luifila. 
Oaffrarlan,  «.  and  n.   See  Ka 
Oaffre,  a.  and  a.    See  Kafir 
cafllah  n.    See  kafila. 
faflmrft  (ka-fls'6),       [It.  cafitto  =  Sp.  Pg.  eahte 


without  despair  to  get  in,  and  tboae  within  despair  b>  net 

2.  A  prison  or  place  of  confinement  for  male- 
factors ;  a  part  of  a  building  or  of  a  room  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  bars,  within  which  to  con- 
fine persons  under  arrest,  as  sick  or  wounded 
prisouers  in  a  hospital. — 3.  A  skeleton  frame- 
work of  any  kind.  <«>  In  carp.,  an  outer  work  of  tim- 
1kt  tnclusuu;  another  within  II.  as  the  m;r  of  a  windmill  or 
of  a  stain-nae-  {h)  In  mora.,  a  framework  U>  confine  a  tall- 
valve  within  a  certain  range  of  motion,  (r)  A  wire  guard 
plaietl  in  front  of  au  cduction-opeolug  to  allow  liquids  to 
|Hlsa,  lint  prevent  the  pasaage  of  solftiui.  (<f>  In  uitntiv;, 
a  plalfonn  of  wuud  strongly  put  logetlier  with  iron,  on 
which  men  are  lowered  luid  raised  to  the  surface,  ami  on 
ahl.li  the  ore  and  wuste  rock  are  raised  in  curs,  in  which 
they  are  comejed  without  transfer  lo  the  place  where 
liny  are  to  lie  emptied,  or  to  receive  further  treatment. 
(>•)  Xawl.,  an  Iron  vessel  formed  of  lioo|>a  placed  on  the 
lop  of  n  pole,  and  filled  with  combustibles.  It  Is  lighted 
an  hour  before  high  water,  and  marks  an  intricate  tlian 
net  navigable  for  llw  lime  during  which  it  burns. 
4.  A  cup  with  a  glass  bottom  and  cover  between 
which  is  a  dnipof  water containinganimalcules 
to  be  examined  iinder  a  mienweope— 5.  The 
large  wheel  of  a  whim  about  which  the  hoist- 
ing-n>po  is  wound. —  6.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  chapel  inclosed  with  a  latticework 
or  grating. 

cage  (kiij),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caged,  ppr.  cag- 
ing. [<  C4ige,  M.J  1.  To  confine  in  a  cage; 
shut  up  or  confine:  as,  "caged  nightingales." 
>•*«».,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii.— 2.  To  make  like 
a  cage  or  place  of  confinement :  as,  "the  cagnl 
cloister."  Shak.,  I<over's  Complaint,  1.  249. 

cage-bird  (kai'b^rd).  m.    A  cugeling. 

cage-guides  (kiij'gidi!),  n.pl.  In  imihi'n;;,  verti- 
cal pieces  of  wood,  or,  in  England,  reds  of  iron 
or  steel,  or  wire  ropes,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
shaft  and  servo  to  steady  and  guide  the  cage 
in  its  ascent  and  descent :  in  tho  I'nited  States 
usually  called  guide-ronc*,  or  simply  guide*. 

cageling  (kaj'ling),  n.  [<  cage  +  -U,ujt.]  A  bin! 
kept  in  a  cage ;  a  cage-bird. 

And  as  I  lie  muefin;r  newly  flown  nturns, 
Tlie  MiemliiK-inliiml.  simple-hearted  thing 
fame  to  ln-r  old  i-ereh  Uck,  and  setiled  there. 

7>H'iyw>»,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

cage-seat  (kaj'set),  n.  In  mining,  a  framework 
at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  on  which  the  cage 
drops,  and  which  is  arranged  to  reduce  the  jar 
consequent  upon  its  coming  to  rest. 

cage-ahntH  (kaj'shuts),  n.  pi.  In  coal-mining, 
drops  or  catches  on  which  the  cage  rests  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  running  the  cars  off  and 
on  it,  or  while  " caging. r  [Scotch.] 

caging  (ka'jing),  n.  [(cage,  »..3(</).  +  -ingl.] 
In  (vwf-MtiNf'Nj/.  the  operation  of  changing  the 
tubs  on  the  cage,  llmley.  [North  Stafford- 
shire, Eng.] 

cagmag  (kag'mag),  n.  [E.  dial.:  origin  ob- 
scure.] 1.  A  tough  old  goose. — 2.  Unwhole- 
some or  loathsome  meat;  offal. —  3.  An  infe- 
rior kind  of  sheep.    IlaUiKcU.  [Vulgar.] 

Cagot  (ka-go'J,  n.  [P.,  =  Pr.  Cagot ;  ML.  <  a- 
gotun;  origin  uncertain.]    One  of  an 


race  Inhabiting  the  French  and  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees, of  remote  hut.  unknown  origin.  Congeni- 
tal deformity  la  common  among  them,  ow  lug  to  their  long 
residence  in  the  deep,  sunleaa  valleys,  and  to  the  lianT 
ships  they  have  endured.  Their  chief  physical  peculiar- 
ity la  said  to  lie  ihe  aliaence  of  Uw?  lower  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  were  long  pruacrilied.  and  held  as  lepers  am 
tics.  The  French  Kevollltion  gave  them  their  civil 
and  their  condition  has  been  much  tmproved- 

cahier  (ka-ia'),  a.  [F.,  earlier  caver,  quaver 
((,'otgrave),  <  OF.  quaitr,  >  E.  quire*,  q.  v.]  1. 
In  bookbinding,  a  number  (usually  4  or  6)  of 
double  leaves  of  a  book,  placed  together  for  con- 
venience In  handling  and  as  a  preparation  for 

binding.  The  word  la  practically  obturate,  eicepl  among 
law  copyists,  arejuin  In  fng  the  term  III  use  among  prinlera 
ami  hinders  in  America,  ami  iM/*m«.i  In  Ureal  Hrllaln. 
2.  A  re|K>rt  of  proceedings  of  any  body,  as  a 
legislature;  a  memorial. 

Caninca-root  (ka-hing'kA-rot),  n.  The  root  of 
Ckiaeoeea  racemota,  a'riiWlaceous  glirubof  soutlt- 
ern  Florida  and  tropical  America,  and  of  some 
allied  Braxilian  species.  It  has  been  used  us  a 
diuretic.    Also  camea-root. 

cahindC  (ka-hiu'sik),  a.  [<  cahinca  (-root)  + 
-ik-.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cahinca- 
root.  Also  wisoV.-CaMnclc  acid,  <'.,>H,„o,fc  » 
white,  odorleaa,  hlltiT  principle  olitaiucd  fnmi  caliluca- 
niot. 

cahiz  (Sp.  pron.  kii-tMh'),  a.  [Sp.,  also  en  fit : 
see  eafiisto.]  A  Spanish  dry  measure,  also 
called  in  Conlova  caJU.  t)nri|«>  stales  Its  capacity 
to  be  exactly  MHO  liters  <l»|  I'nited  Slale*  or  Winchester 
IwsheUI,  but  uieasurra  carefully  conducted  In  Marseilles 
in  1SSU  made  It  i.'.T.li  liters,  or  IN]  I'nlte-l  -la!<i  busliels. 
This  refers  lo  the  cahii  of  Castile,  also  employed  In  Cadlx. 
The  cahLi  of  l.lnu  (likewise  formerly  In  use  In  Mulnd) 
xintalns  ls.a  Inuhrls  (»68  literal  IHfferriit  measurea  of 
Alleante  bearing  this  name  contain  T.ihnshtltlStt  lltnrak 
T.l  buaheb(24».amersMuid<LSlwishels(141.!llteraV  Tho 
cahli  of  Bogota  contains  7  «  busliela<i*i  llteraV  that  at 
Valencia  5.S  bushels  (a«  liters),  and  that  of  Saragoaaa  tl 
bushels  (tSO.4  liters). 

cahizada  (Sp.  pron.  k»-4>-tlia'da),  a.  [Sp.]  A 
Spanish  measure  of  land,  very  nearly  equal  to 
an  English  acre. 

cahoot  (ka-hof),  n.  [Origin  unknown ;  possi- 
bly a  perversion  of  F.  cokortc,  a  company,  gang : 
see  cohort.]  Company  or  partnership:  as,  to 
go  in  cahoot  with  a  person.  BartUtt.  [South- 
ern and  western  U.  S.] 

CalC.  ».    See  ratosfl. 

cail't  fkal),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  kayle  (and 
keel,  after  eouiv.  F.  iyMi7/f),  <  I),  ktijel  =  OHO. 
chegit,  keg,l,  MHO.  O.  hget  =  Sw.  irf<;//i  =  Dan. 
krgle,  niliepin,  skittle,  cone.]  A  nlnepiu;  in  tho 
plural,  the  game  of  ninepins. 


Exchewe  allewey  euille  company, 

Cityfy«,  carding  and  Itaacrdy, 

Atid  idle  uutliryfty  playtw.     Eri.  Ant., 


II,  . 


call'-',  ' .    See  cote*. 

cailcedra  (kil-«ed'r|),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
The  Khaga  Sent  galcn-'it,  a  tall  tree  of  Scnegam- 
bia,  resembling  the  mahogany.  Its  wood  is  used 
in  joiners'  work  and  inlaying,  and  its  bark  fur- 
nishes a  bkter  tonic. 

caillette  (ka-let  ';  F.  pron.  ka-yet').  ».  [F., 
<  cailler,  etinlle.]  The  aliomasum,  rennet-bag, 
or  fourth  stomach  of  ruminants. 

cailliach  (kil'yach),  n.  [Gael.  caiReach,  an  old 
woman;  cf.  etiitr,  h  vulgar  girl,  a  hussy.]  An 
old  woman.    [Highland  Scotch.] 

•  live  something  to  ibe  Highland  ciiuViTsraa that  shall  cry 
the  coronach  loudetl.  S-«fl,  Waverley,  >lll. 

cailloa(ka-.vo'),«.;  pl.«ii/foiu-(-yo7.').  [F-l  In 
her.,  a  flint. 

caillouUge  (ka-yo-tazh'),  ».  (F.,  <  cadlou,  a 
dint.]  Fine  pottcr>-,  especially  such  us  is  mado 
wholly  or  in  part  of  pipe-clay. 

caimac,  caimacam,  caunacan,  n.   See  kaima- 


(ka'man),  h.  [NL. :  see  cayman.]  1. 
A  genus  of  tropical  American  AlUgatoridar,  con- 
taining such  species  as  C.  paIpcbri>*H»  or  f.  tri- 
aonatug;  the  caymans. — 2.  [/.  <■.]  A  cayman. 
dain-and-Abel  (kan'and-a'bel).  ».  A  trnpular 
name  in  England  of  the  Orchis  latif'dia,  the 
root  of  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  linger-like 
tubers. 

cainca-root  (ka-iug'kft-r6t),  n.  Same  us  cahin- 
ca-rottt. 

cainclc  (k»-in'sik>,  a.    Same  as  eahincic. 

cain-COlored  (kiin'kul'ord),  o.  "Yellow  or  red 
as  applied  to  hair;  which,  being  esteemed  a 
deformity,  was  by  common  consent  nttrihuted 
to  Cain  and  Judas"'  (.Vans):  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain meaning,  but  usually  taken  as  here  ex- 
plained, foutid  only  in  the  following  passage: 

No,  forsooth ,  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little 
1.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  4_ 
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calagel 

calnfal,  n.    [E.  dial.  Cf.  rosapy.}   A  crabbed 
fellow.    [North.  Eng.] 
ea'Lng-whale.  «.   See  oianifj-u-AaA". 
caingy.  <>.   (E.  dial.;  also  ca»</y.]  Crabbed; 

ajeovisb.  [North.  Eug.l 
ainite  (kan'U),  n.  and  <i.  [<  Cain  +  ] 
I.  h.  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the 
first-born  of  Adam,  according  to  the  account 
in  Genesis. — 2.  A  member  of  a  Gnostic  Beet 
of  the  second  century,  who  regarded  the  Ood 
of  the  Jews,  the  Demiurge  °f  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tem, as  an  evil  being,  and  venerated  all  Who 
in  the  OU1  Testament  record  opposed  lilni.  as 
Cain,  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sodom.  They  alan  honored  Judas  IacarkK, 
«>  llxi  tiulrumrnt  of  bringing  alwut  the  cruclAilon  und 
ao  destroying  the  |mwcr  ol  I  he  Demiurge. 
II.  a.  Of  the  race  of  Cain. 

The  principal  icat  of  the  Caimte.  or  more  debated  yet 
energetic  branch  of  the  human  family,  «u  to  the  east, 
ward  <if  (lie  Bile  of  Eden.   iJamni,  Grig,  of  World,  p.  *A. 

cainito  (ld-ne'to),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Csryso- 
phylinm  Vainita  of  the  Went  Indies  and  South 
America,  resembling  an  apple  iu  shape,  and 
considered  a  delicacy.  Also  called  »U>r-applc. 
Cainozolc  (ki-uo-xo'ik),  a.  See  t'eenotoie. 
caique1  (ka-ck'  £  n.  [«=  8p._«i  iqnc  —  Pg.  cahiqn, 
=  It.  caitw,  <  F.  mJjmc,  < 


.  caitw,  < 


Turk.  qayiL]    1.  A 


>  *i>i<ie 

long  narrow  boat  used  on  the  Bosporus.  It  is 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  is  usually  propelled 
by  oars,  from  2  to  lti  in  number. 

Die  prow  <if  the  miyii*  b  turned  across  the  stream,  the 
ami)  b  net.  mud  we  glide  rapidly  and  nobeleaaly  over  the 
■  and  Into  III*  Oolden  noni- 

B.  Tuyfr.  Land,  of  the  Saracen,  p.  SSL 

9.  A  Levantine  vessel  of  larger  Rite. 
Also  spelled  eaie. 

calqoe3  (ki'ka),  m.  (8.  Amer.]  A  South  Ameri- 
can parrot  of  the  genus  (Uiica  or  Deroptyut 
(which  see).    P.  I..  Sdater. 

c&lrt,  r.  [ME.  criiVra,  eayren,  kairen,  kai/rcn, 
go,  appar.  <  Iccl.  keyra  (=  Sw.  him  =  Dan. 
kj»rr),  drive,  urge.  A  diff.  word  from  the 
equiv.  cA«rt,  go. J   L  i'«<raw.  To  go. 

1  am  come  hither  a  venlerou*  Knlgfat, 
And  kayrtd  iborrow  country*  farr. 

Perry  r'ufio  MS.,  llera  Plowman,  Note*,  p.  1. 
CaJcaa  f  r«lca* !  tair  yow  nut  home, 
N«  turn*  unicr  to  Troy,  for  ten*  that  may  falle. 

HtHntdiMx  «/  rf»i/(K.  K.  T.  S.X  I.  ♦501. 
Wf  may  kayrt  til  hy»  courtc,  the  kyngdnmc  of  beryne. 
neonre  amuleaacballenartr  ann  miHlyre  ffra  the  iMialy. 

Jferte  ,srtAto-c(E.  E.  T.  S.X  L  «. 


*pr>  i.k'  AinJ  higher  mire 

1  bo  planntcd  forto  gruwe 

u.  tfuaboiidrle  (E.  E.  T.       p.  1 


+  W.  there);  ira,  3d 


Better  wol  lie  iprynjr  and  higher  cwire 
Wei  rare  yf  he  lx 
I'aitadou. 

TL  tram.  To  carry. 
The  candrbtik  bl  a  cat  watj  cuyrwf  thldnr  anne. 

Allittralin  Toeirw  (cd.  Morris),  IL  UTS. 

Qa  1»  (sfi  e-rii').  [F.,  4 it  [the  Revolution] 
will  go  on':  pa,  coutr.  of  tela,  Uiat  (<  ft,  this, 


ciafly,  one  of  a  class  of  largo  heaps  of  stones 
in  Oreat  Britain,  particularly  in  Scot- 
ia conical  form, 
klentiy  sepulchral, 
etc.  Some  wen- 
,  othcrm  appear  to 
relisHHU  aigniBrance.  while  the  tnmliTii  cairn 
li  setterally  art  nn  aa  a  landmark,  or  to  irml  the  atten. 
tlun.  aa  in  adrTejine,  or  in  learinit  a  recurd  of  an  explor- 
ing party  or  the  like.   See  barrowl. 

Cairns  for  Oh  eaie  deposit  of  meat  atood  in  Ions  llnea, 
tlx  or  elsht  In  a  kt»mi|».      Kane,  Sec.  tirUin.  Eip.,  II.  277. 

calmed  (kSmd),  ».  [<  cairn  +  -cvf-'.]  Having 
or  marked  by  a  cairn  or  cairns. 

In  the  noon  of  intat  and  drlvlue  rain, 
When  tho  lake  whiten  d  and  thv  pine  w<m,l  p«rd. 
And  tho  oilrn'ii  monnbiln  wan  a  ahadow, 

TVnntuon,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

cairngorm  (kSrn'gdrm),  «.  [So  called  from 
the  Cairngorm  mountain  in  Scotland;  <  (loci, 
tram  (see  cairn),  a  heap,  a  rock,  +  gorm,  blue, 
also  green.  ]  A  smoky  •yellow  or  smoky -brown 
variety  of  rock-crystal  or  quartz,  found  in 
great  perfection  on  the  Cairngorm  mountain 
in  Scotland  and  in  many  other  localities,  it 
t«  much  nard  for  hroochca,  aeaU.  and  oilier  ornament*. 
Tlw  color  ta  probably  d  ike  to  anme.  Hydrocarbon  compound. 
AUo  c*)UmI  extimn&rm  rtonji  and  aMoiry  fU4e£r, 

calrn-tangle,  earn -ting  la  (kirn'-,  karn'tang'- 
gl),  n.  A  name  for  tho  seaweed  Laminaria  di- 
gitato.    See  Laminaria.  [Scotch.] 

calrny  kir'ni),  a.  [<  cairn  +  -y1.]  Abounding 
with  cairns. 

caisson  ( ka'son),  n.  [F.,  aug.  of  caitte,  a  chest, 
a  case:  see  "co«*.]  1.  Milit.:  (a)  A  wooden 
chest  into  which  several  bombs  are  put,  and 
sometimes  gunpowder,  to  be  exploded  in  the 
way  of  an  enemy  or  under  some  work  of  which 
he  has  gained  possession.  (6)  Ad  ammunition- 
wagon;  also,  an  ammunition-chest. — 2.  In 
<irr».,  a  sunken  panel  in  a  coffered  ceiling  or 
in  tho  soffit  of  Roman  or  Renaissance  architec- 
ture, etc. ;  a  colter;  a  lacunar.  See  cut  under 
tnffcr. — 3.  In  ci'r/f  main. :  (n)  A  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  boat,  used  as  a  flood-gate  in  docks, 
(ft)  An  apparatus  on  which  vessels  may  l>o 
raised  and  floated;  especially,  a  kind  of  float- 
ing dock,  which  may  be  sunk  and  floated  un- 
der a  vessel's  keel,  used  for  docking  vessels 
at  their  moorings,  without  removing  stores  or 
masts.  ( Se*  floating  dock,  under  tlock.)  (r)  A 
water-tight  box  or  casing  used  in  founding  und 
building  structures  in  water  too  deep  for  a 
coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of  bridges,  quays,  etc. 
The  caiaaun  la  hatit  upon  IaimI,  and  then  chained  and  an- 
chored directly  nvrr  Uio  bed.  which  haa  liern  levied  or 
piled  to  receive  It  Tito  miuumry  U  built  iipikii  the  liot- 
tom  of  the  caiuon,  which  la  n(  heavy  timber.  Ai  the  cain- 
atm  ainka  with  the  wright,  its  aidea  are  bqllt  up,  m  that 
Uk  nppcr  edge  la  alwaya  aliove  water.  In  aninc  ca«« 
the  maaonry  la  at  flrat  hnllt  hollow,  and  !»  not  Ullr-I  In 
until  after  It  baa  reached  It*  boil,  and  lu  anlea  have-  been 
carried  higher  than  the  mrfacc  of  tho  water.  Some- 
time* tile  aide*  of  U»e  maaonry  itaelf  form  the  aide*  of 
the  caiaaon.  In  another  form  the  caianon.  made  of 
heavy  tiinbera,  U  shapeil  like  an  inverted  ahallow  Imx, 
having  abarp.  Iron  bound  edgea.  The  weight  of  the  nm- 
eonryTatrea  the  ciUaton  into  tile  aalld  and  iduiI  <io  the  In.t 
torn.   Air  under  preaaure  b  then  torccd  Into  - 


eajote 

caitiff  {ka'tif),  a.  and  a.  (<  ME.  eaitif,  eatif,  i 
captive,  a  miserable  wretch,  <  OF.  twin/,  also 
chaitif,  a  captive,  a  wretched  man,  F.  <*<»/. 
mean,  vile,  =  Pr.  captiu,  rattiu  =  OCat.  cman 
s  OSp.  eaptivo,  8p.  eauhco,  a  captive,  =  Pg. 
nifiro,  a  captive,  a=  It.  cattiro,  <  L.  eaptirmt, 
captive:  see  oanfr'w.]   L  a.  It.  Captive. 

Uyn  name  la  looth,  a  eatn/e  kync*  of  Orcsnye.  Bad  at 
Icoikova,  to  whom  nothing*  doth  talk  but  myarntf  Be  »< 
hath  don  lon««  t)TO«.  Jfcrtin  (E.  £.  [.  .1  J,  ill  »n 

2t.  Wretched;  miserable. 

1  ain  ao  nfyta/  and  ao  thr&L 

CAmiorr,  Kaight  a  Tair.  1.  uH. 

S.  Servile;  base;  ignoble;  cowardly. 

He  kenered  hym  with  hb  counaayl  of  fiftHf  wyrdea 

JUitrnirtre  Pumu  (ed.  Morrill,  U.  UOt 

With  that  be  crauld  out  ot  hb  neat, 
yorth  creeplnn  oa  his  eai/te*  hand*  aiid  thtea. 

Sptntrr,  V.  tf.  IL  Ui  r 
A  territory 

Wherein  were  bandit  earb  and  taitif  kuighU. 

Ttnnymm. ' 

IL  n.  If.  A  eaptivo;  a  prisoner;  a  slave. 

Stoltked  In  priaoun.  .  .  . 
Captif  to  cruel  kynge  Agamrmnoan. 

Gkmwer,  Troilua,  Ui.  3S 
Avarice  doth  tyranulae  over  her  ontf./and  abve 


2.  A  mean  villain ;  a  despicable  knave ;  on* 
who  is  both  wicked  and  mean. 

rrUe  that  for  mladeed 
bU  face  to  rump  ot  ate 

S.  .-- 


•  witli 


CSitUHyt,  ath.   Knavishly;  servilely:  basely. 

caitifteef,  ».  [ME.,  also  caiti/tr,  caihtU;  <  Or. 
caitiecht,  <  L.  <w/i(i'rif«(f-)s,  captivity:  see  cap- 
acity.] The  state  of  being  a  captive;  captivity. 

De  Uiat  leadeth  into  eailiJXrt,  acliall  go  into  emUiP* 
Wyrl,/.  Kev.  Cll.  Hi 

caitivet,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  mihjf. 
caitivenesst,  n.    [ME.,  also  cnitifnci,  <  cattif, 

caitivc,  +  -next.]  1.  Captivity;  slavery ;  miserr. 

— 2.  Despicable,  mean,  and  wicked  conduct 
It  b  a  arrange  «iV leenej*  and  baaeneaa  of  dlrpnaititin  of 

men,  «o  rurioiialy  and  nnaatlaldy  to  run  after  pcriahuiE  aai 

uitnertaln  iiitcrwrt*.    Jtr.  Taylor,  Worlc*  (cd.  MXSI,  1. 

Cajanns  (ka-j»'nus),  ». 
of  the  plant  in  Malahar/ 
natural  order  Isyttminom,  one  siiecies  of  whiek, 
C.  Jmiicvx,  furnishes  a  sort  of  pulse  used  ia 
tropical  countries.  It  b  a  .hnih  fmt.i  s  to  jo  led 
high,  and  a  native  of  the  1M  Indira,  hut  o.^r  ,xu-ul.d, 
rultlvated  throngliout  the  tr.>plc*,  In  nunienxu  tantUtv. 

plant  l»  railed  «y«n,  fijmn  An^-ia  aea,  Conp 
yea,  rlc, 

cajepni  (kaj'e-pot),  n.  K  Malay  kdtni,  tree,  + 
ytnlih,  white.]  A  small  myrtaceon*  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  Moluccas  and  neighboring  islands. 
Melaleuca  t  ajupnti  or  minor,  a  variety  of  M.  Lei- 
aideudron  or  a  distinct  species,  with  laneeolitr 
aromatic  leaves  and  odorless  flowers  in  spikes. 
Also  written  cajnjatt.- 0i\  of  cajeput.  or  cajepc: 
OU,  an  oil  dUtilled  from  Uie  leave*  of  the  cajeoot  * 
green  color  and  a  tienetratJng  odor,  uaed  a*  a  ausitt^aat 
antbpaamodic,  and  diaphoretic 


[NL.,  <  catjang,  name 
•.]    A  genus  of  plant*. 


sing,  fut,  (asso- 


ciated with  nWer,  go:  sec  di'cy1),  <  L.  ire,  go.] 
The  earliest  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1780.   Ita  refrain  (whenco  the  name), 
"Ah '  c*  Ira,  ca  Ira,  ca  Ira,"  I*  aald  t^  have  been  aiijrgcat- 
ed  n>-  tho  fr««inrnt  nae  of  thi*  phruae  \iy  Kranklln  In  Pari* 
with  reference  to  the  American  Revolution,  The  original 
word*  (afterward  miwh  ehangetl)  were  b>-  ladre1,  a  atreet- 
aingrr;  and  tho  muaic  was  a  popular  danee-tnne  nf  the 
time  com  orkted  by  IbM>ourt,  a  drummer  nf  the  Oraml  opera, 
caird  (kard).  n.     [<  Gael.  Ir.  erard,  a  tinker, 
smith,  brazier.]  A  traveling  tinker;  a  tramp; 
a  vagrant;  a  gipsy.  [Scotch.] 
Cairene  (ki-ren'),  a.  an«l  «.    [<  ratro,  <  Ar.  El- 
Kdhira,  tho  Victorious,  +  •cnc.']    L  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egvpt. 
H_  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of*  Cairo. 
The  people  •<<  Xiu*  are  a  finer  and  a  fairer  race  than  the 
raieewM.  H.  K  li»ti;»,  13-Mcdknab,  ]>.  lis. 

Cairin*  (ka-ri'n*),  n.  [XL.  (Fleming,  1S22): 
supposed  to  \ns  from  f'oiio  in  Egypt,  though 
(like  turkey,  similarly  misnamed)  the  bird  i«  a 
native  of  America.  It  in  also  called,  by  another 
error,  miMcory.]  A  genus  of  ducks,  contain- 
ing the  musoovy  or  musk-duck.  Cnirina  «»• 
ehata,  a  nntivo  o'f  Central  and  South  Amorica, 
now  found  everywhere  in  domestication. 

caira  (kSrn),  n.  [K»p.  Sc.,  <  <»ael.  erirs  (gen. 
rvttr»)  =  Ir.  W.  Manx  Corn.  Bret,  earn,  a  pile, 
e«p.  of  »toues.  Cf.  Gael,  rvini,  Ir.  carnaim,  \V. 
carun,  pile  up,  heap.]   A  heap  of  stones;  espe- 


CaJflOD  of  Ihe  Eait  Rlv«  SuipeoAke>Maxe.  Ne»  York. 

driving-  oot  the  water  ami  perniitting  the  workmen  to 
enter  through  suitable  »lr-bK'k».  A  waled  well  or  a  pltw 
and  aanil-pnmp  arc  provided,  through  which  the  material 
excavated  under  the  ralMton  may  he  removed.  The  )att*-r 
grailnally  ainka  under  the  weight  of  the  superstructure 
and  the  removal  of  the  l»o»c  Kill  below,  until  a  tlrm 
foiimlaiion  b  reached,  when  the  whole  luterltjr  ot  It  U 
filled  w-ith  mni'rvte.  The  caissons  beneath  the  tower*  of 
Uie  Raat  Ktver  »u«penKl')n-brtilgr,  r"iiur<tliig  New  York 
and  Brixiklyn,  are  of  tills  dwrlptbin.  llio  twwtiwific 
ruuerau  In  an  InverU-d  alr-tlgbt '«.«,  Into  whlrh  air  In  forced 
under  a  piv-wnre  sultlrlcnt  to  exiurl  tlw  waU'r.  tliua  Icav 


tng  ii  «nace  In  which  men  can  work  to  loosen  tlie  soli  a* 
the  caliuou  d«*-ciids.  Tlie  princliile  of  the  pnetimatic 
i  iiiwin  Is  appll'd  Ui  Uie  »i ui (im  of  lame  Iron  cyllndtTa  t. 


mtti!  as  |ii,*r«.,r  land-sliaftA. 
caisson-disease  (ka'»on-di-zex'),  n.  A  disease 
developed  in  coming  from  an  atmosphere  of 
high  tension,  as  in  caissons,  to  air  of  ordinary 
tension.  It  is  marked  by  paralysis  and  other 
nervous  symptoms, 
caissoon  (Kii-sfln').  n.  Same  as 
especially  in  sense  3. 

Oaf  8.    Ser  flag*. 


cajole  (ka-jol'),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  cajoled. 
ppr.  ajjofing.    f  <  F.  courier,  coax,  wlieedle,  < 
eagcottr,  chatter  like  a  bird  in  a  cafe. 
•  prate,  <  cage,  a  cage:  see  cage.]  To 
deceive  or  delude  by  flattery,  specious  promise*, 
simulated  compliance  with  another's  wisbei, 
and  the  like ;  wheedle ;  coax. 
But  while  the  war  went  on  the  emperor  did  ngU.  ii' 

tip.  ftunut,  Hl*t  Rcf,  an.  VJt 
rtiarle*  fouml  it  necoaary  to  poalpone  to  a  murr  nw 
venlent  aeaaon  all  thought  of  eaecutimt  Uk  treat;  ot 
Dover,  and  to  oj)ufe  the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  k 
U»  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Jfaesnlr* 
(tirUUan  children  are  torn  from  their  parents  aad  «■ 
>ifed  out  of  tbelr  failh.  7'K*«or,  Span.  Ut.  II 

cajolement 

-mcMf.J 
cajoler 

wlieedler. 

cajolery  (ka-jo'16r-i),  a.;  pi.  cajolcric*  (-ii). 
[<  F.  cajnteri*.  <  cajoler,  cajole.]  The  act  of 
cajoling ;  coaxing  language  or  tricks ;  delusive 
wheedhug. 

Even  if  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  speaker  mi  an  to  hufaiu.'' 
that  this  iTiflucnte  Is  to  lie  obtained  and  held  by  fialtcr 
tng  their  people,  .  .  .  such  wfrltcic*  would  perbap*  h' 
more  prudently  practised  than  professed. 

Ilnrit.  To  R.  BanV 

caion  (Sp.  pron.  kii-hon' ),  n.  [Sp.,  prop,  a  hw 
cheht,  aug.  of  caja,  chest.  Cf.  cnM»t»»,fo»Ji»«.J 


oi  ineir  laiia.  I  Ktnor,  ?p*ji.  uu,  ii.  ^ 

tent  (ka-jol'ment),  n.     [<  cajole  + 
Cajolery.    Coleridge.  [Rare.] 
(ka-jo'ler),  a.     One  who  cajoles:  • 


aug 
A  Chilian 
dupois. 
CajOte  (ka-ho'U),  a 


equal  to 


Digitized  by  Google 


cajuput 

caiuput  fkaj'u-pot),  «.   See  eturput. 

Cijiiputene  ikuj-u-po-ten'),  «.  The 
stituent  of  cajcput-oil,  obtained  by  cohobation. 
II  la  a  liquid  of  an  agreeaMe  odor,  permanent  In  Uie  air 
aihl  Inioluhto  In  alcohol.   Also  written  caivuttt*. 

cake1  (kak),  n.  I<  ME.  cake,  <  Yeel.  ttutoi  = 
Hw.  Jtdto  =  Dan.  Iflffc.  a  cake,  akin  to  D.  kotk, 
a  cake,  gingerbread,  dumpliug,  dim.  kuckjr  (> 
E.  cooky,  q.  v.),  —  LG.  UroAV  a  OHO.  canucmo, 
MHO.  kuache,  O.  Jim-Am,  a  cake,  a  tart.  Tho 
word  has  uo  connection  with  L.  coaucre,  E. 
Mofcl.]  1.  A  flat  or  comparatively  thin  mass 
of  baked  dough ;  a  thin  loaf  of  bread. 

Tbcr  baked  unleavened  vakrt  of  tho  dongh  which  thoy 
tirougfat  uttt  of  Egypt.  Ex.  III.  JS. 

Sjieeifleally — 2.  A  light  composition  of  flour, 
sugar,  butter,  and  generally  other  ingredients, 
as  egg*,  flavoring  substances,  fruit,  etc.,  baked 
in  any  form ;  distinctively,  a  flat  or  thin  por- 
tion of  dough  so  prepared  and  separately  baked. 

A  mi*>  that  seenwd  mosaic-work  In  splrra. 

T.  B.  AUrieh,  The  Lunch. 

5.  In  Scotland,  specifically,  an  oatmeal  cake, 
rolled  thin  and  baked  hanl  on  a  griddle. 

Hear,  land  o  CakeJ,  and  1*1  thw  Scots. 

Hurra.  Captain  Oroae. 

4.  A  small  portion  of  batter  fried  on  a  griddle ; 
a  pancake  or  griddle-cake :  as,  buckwheat  cake*. 
—6.  Oil-cake  used  for  feeding  cattle  or  as  a 
fertiliser. 

How  much  «o*»  or  piano  this  labour  would  purchase  »«■ 
cannot  even  guess  at.       A  tvirt,  <  'tianml  Islands,  p.  *M7, 

6.  Something  made  or  concreted  in  the  dlsttnc- 
tive  form  of  a  cake ;  a  mass  of  solid  matter  rel- 
atively thin  and  extended :  as,  a  cake  of  soap. 

Csfas  of  nulling  Ice  came  rolling  down  the  aood- 

This  substance  Itufaceou*  gypvunt]  to  found  In  i 
often  a  tuul  long  by  an  Inch  In  depth,  curled  by  Uie  sun  • 
raja  and  overlying  clay  Intu  which  water  had  rank, 

H.  F.  tturUttt,  Cl-Mcdinah.  p.  354. 


7C7 


at  the  mluertli  commonly 


See 


Uea  of  manganese.  It 
associated  with  tin  ore. 

Oal.   An  abbreviation  of  California. 

calaba  (kal'a-bj,),  a.   [A  native  name.] 
Calophyllum. 

calabart,  «.   Some  as  calaber. 

Calabar  bean.  See  &t*j«i. 

calabarin,  calabarine  (kal-a-bar'in},  n.  [< 
Calabar  (bean)  +  -in3,  -inc2;  XL.  ealabarina.} 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Calabar  bean  by 
Uarnoek  and  Witkowski  in  1870.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  differs  in  physiological 
character  from  physostigmin. 

calabar-akin  (kara-bar-akin),  n.  The  name 
given  in  commerce  to  the  akin  of  the  Siberian 
squirrel,  used  for  making  muffs,  tippets,  etc. 

calabash  (kal'a-baah),  «.  [PmH.,  through  F. 
calebatte,  <  Pg.  calabaca,  also  cabaea,  =  Sp.  ca- 
labaza  a  Cat.  carabasta,  a  gourd,  a  calabash,  < 
At.  qar",  a  gourd,  +  yobis,  aybwij  dry.  Cf.  eara- 
pacc,  earapai,  of  same  origin.]  1.  A  fruit  of 
the  tree  Crctcentia  Cnjclc  hollowed  out,  dried, 
and  used  as  a  vessel  to  contain  liquids.  The*' 
abella  are  so  cluse-gralncd  and  hard  that  wh.  ii  containing 
liquid  they  way  be  used  several  Hum  a*  kettles  upon 
the  Are  without 
Injury 

2.  A  gourd 
of  any  kind 
used  in  the 
same  way. 
Such  vceselsare 
often  decorat- 
ed with  cmi- 
ventlotMl  pat- 
urn*  and  flg- 
tiros  made  hi 
very  alight  re- 
lief by  acrap- 
aw»y  ■ 


calamary 

calabar-tree  (kal'a-ber-tTe),  a.  The  MunHnnia 

Calabura,  a  tlliaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
tho  bark  of  which  U  used  for  making  cordage. 

calabuAflf,  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps  a 
var.  of  'calabacc  for  calabash,  a  gourd,  the  last 
syllable  being  perhaps  assimilated  to  that  of 
harijucbtuc  and  blunderbuss.}  A  light  musket 
having  a  wheel-lock,  first  used  about  157B.  £.  D. 

calade  (ka-lad'  or -hid'), «.  [K.,  <  It.  eatata,  a  de- 
scent, <  calarc,  fall,  =  F.  caUr,  lower,  =  Sp.  calar, 
penetrate,  pierce,  let  down,  =  Pg.  calar,  t>ene- 
trate,  lower,  conceal,  <  ML.,  calarc,  let  down, 
descend,  <  I>.  ehalare,  let  down,  slacken,  <  Or. 
XaAa*,  let  down,  slacken.]  A  slope  in  a  manege- 
grouuil,  down  which  a  horse  is  ridden  at  speed 
In  training  him,  to  ply  his  haunches. 

Caladiom  (ka-la'di-um).  n.  [NL.,  <  kale,  a  na- 
tive name  for  the  edible  rhizome.]  A  genus 
of  tuberous-rooted  acaulescent  plants,  natural 
order  Aracea>,  with  large  hastate  or  sagittate 
leaves,  which  are  often  variegated  in  color. 
They  are  natlvea  ut  tropical  America.  Aliout  a  dtisen 
upeciea  are  known,  though,  owhin  lo  their  (treat  tariabl). 
Ity,  a  very  much  Unjer  nniuber  liave  Iwen  docribed.  They 
are  favorite  fullagr-plauu,  aiwl  niany  forma  are  found  In 
cultivation. 

caladriet.  n.  [ME.  (=  8p.  calatlre,  var.  of  ca- 
tandria,  a  lark):  see  etilaurtra,  calender?.}  A 
bird,  probably  a  kind  of  lark. 

A  connoraunt  and  a  eatadrie.       fTfrli/,  Dent.  xir.  10 


dough,  one  a  plan  I 
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lire  or  nilecai 
if  Hi  cote  u  dmi«rA 
Out  of  hope  of  all  —  but  my  aliare  of  the  feaat. 

SAii*.,  T.  of  the  ft. ,  v.  1. 
Steward  !  ywur  eaJfce  U  dough  aa  well  aa  mine. 

B.  Jcnsun,  t'aae  u  Altered,  v.  4. 
To  find  the  boan  tn  tha  cake.  Sc.. '»■»•>•. 
cake1  (kak),  r. ;  pret.  andpp.  enkrd,  ppr.  caking. 
[<  caJtci,  s.]  J.  frana.  To  f.  irm  into  a  cake  or 
compact  mass.— Caking  gunpowder,  the  operation 
of  preaalng  the  IngredleriU  ii  powder,  aflef  lbe>  have  been 
thoroughly  lncor)H<rated  aoil  moistened.  It  la  eltected 
either  by  the  hydraulic  prex  or  by  roller*. 

U.  intra**.  To  concrete  or  become  formed 
iuto  a  hard  mass. 

Hotted  blood  that  taktd  within.  AiMuvn. 

cake*  (kak),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caked,  ppr. 
raking.  [E.  dial. :  see  cackle.}  To  cackle,  as 
geese.    [North.  Eng.] 

cake-alum  (kak'al'um),  a.  Sulphate  of  alu- 
mina containing  no  alkaline  sulphate.  Also 
called  patent  alum. 

cake-bread  (kak'bred),  «.  [<  ME  cakebreed, 
<  cake  +  breed,  bread.]  Fine  white  bread; 
tnanchet. 

Then  to  retorne  to  the  new  Malm  houa,  there  to  take 
oatrarrde  and  wyne.      KnolUk  Oxid,  (K.  k,  t.  ».),  p.  tin. 

HI*  foollah  acltoolniaatari  have  done  nothing  hut  run 
up  and  down  the  country  with  huo  to  beg  pudding*  aixl 
take  trrtad  of  hia  louanta. 

B.  Jutuon,  ParUiolomew  Fair,  I.  1. 

cake-copper  (kuk'knp'er), ».  Ono  of  the  forms 
in  which  copper  is  sent  to  market  by  the 
smelters.  A  rake  la  about  Id  Inchca  hwg,  1x4  wlilc,  and 
11  thick,  and  weight  about  H  hiuidrrilwelght. 

cake-lake  (khk'lik),  «.    A  crimson  col 
matter  obtained  from  stick-lac. 
lac-dye  and  lac-lake. 

cake-stoamor  (kuk'ste'mer),  n.  A  confection, 
err*  apparatus  in  which  the  dough  of  some 
kinds  of  cake,  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  steam 
just  before  baking,  to 
give  the  cake  a  rich  and 
attractive  color  and  sur- 
face. 

cake-urchin  (kak'er'. 
chin),  a.  A  flat  sea-ur- 
chin; a  sand-dollar;  a 
clypoastrid,  aa  one  of 
the  genua  Ec&inaraeJt- 
ntuf  or  Mellita.  UeUita 
,ptinquefora  and  Kcitina- 
raehniu*  par  ma  are  common  United  States  cake- 
urchin*. 

cal  (kal),  a.  [Corn.]  A  Cornish  miners'  name 
for  the  mineral  wolfram  or  wolframite.  It  u  a 


iloring 
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to  bold  her  cajfair-oll. 
x  every  tllnr  ihe  nwain 
acroaa  the  .Vile.  JL  Cnrum.  Monoal.  In  the  Levant,  p.  1W. 

3.  A  popular  name  of  the  gourd-plant,  Imq*- 
narta  cuhfari*.~\.  A  name  given  to  the  red 
cap  or  tarboosh  of  Tunis.  See  tarlmanh  aiul/c;. 
—  tweet  Calabash,  the  name  In  the  Weal  Indies  of  Uie 
edible  fruit  of  /'ajrlgwrs  tnalifvrmit. 

calabash-lree  (kal'a-bash-tre),  n.  1.  A  name 
given  to  tho  Vrescentia  Cujete,  a  hignomaceous 
tree  of  tropical  America,  on  account  of  its 
large  gourd-like  fruits,  the  hanl  shells  of  which 
are  made  into  numerous  domestic  utensils,  as 
basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles,  etc.  The  black 
calabash-tree  of  the  West  Indies  is  CrcDccnha 
cucurbitina. — 2.  A  name  given  to  the  baobab 
of  Africa,  Adaiuonia  digitata.    See  baobab. 

calabazilla  (kal'a-ba-Bel'yS),  n.  [Mex.  Sp. 
(=  Sp.  calabacilla,  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd,  a  gourd -shaped  ear-ring),  dim. 
of  calabaza,  a  gourd:  see  catabatk,]  In  south- 
eru  Utlifornla,  the  Cueurbita  pervnnU,  a  native 
species  of  sqtuish,  with  an  exceedingly  large 
root.  The  pulp  of  the  green  fruit  is  used  as  a 
sutjotitute  for  soap,  and  the  macerated  root  as 
a  medicinal  remedy. 

cal  a  bert,  «.  [<  ME.  ealabre,  also  ealaberr,  cal- 
abrere,  i  L.  Valabria,  Calabria.]  Tho  fur  of  a 
small  animal  of  abont  the  size  of  a  squirrel, 
bred  for  the  most  part  in  High  Germany.  E. 
Phillips.  [The  fur,  which  was  of  a  gray  color, 
was  exported  from  Calabria;  hence  the  name] 
IlUcJokeofmtoer*.  rim  PUmmn       I*.  SB. 

Coatly  grey  aroloea  of  calaber.  Bp.  Bale. 

calaboose  (kal-a-bos' ),  n.  [ <  Sp.  calabom  -  Pg. 
catubouco,  a  dungeon,  prob.  <  Ar.  qata,  a  cas- 
tle, -r-  bit,  hidden.]  A  prison;  especially,  a 
common  jail  or  lockup.  [Western  and  south- 
western U.  S.] 

calabraseUa  ^kaPa-bra-ael'S),  n.  [Origin  un- 
known.] A  game  of  cards  for  three  persons, 
played  with  a  pack  of  40  cards,  the  10-,  9-,  and 
6-«poU  being  discarded.  One  perami.  to  wbniu  cer- 
tain advantages  are  given,  plan  alone  against  the  other 
two,  and  wins  or  luaea  according  aa  he  makes  mure  or 
fewer  points  than  Uiey. 

calabreM,  a.   See  calaber. 

ealabre -t,  n.  [F„  <  ML.  calabra.]  A  military 
engine  used  during  the  middle  ages;  a  variety 
of  the  pierrier. 

calabreret,  ».  See  calaber. 

Calabrlan  (ka-la'bri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Cala- 
bria, Calabria,  <  Calaber,  a  Calabrian,  one  of  the 
Cslabri  from  whom  ancient  Calabria  took  its 
name.]  I.  a.  Belonging  to  or  characteristic  of 
ancient  or  modern  Calabria.  The  former  (called  by 
the  tlrreks  Measapia  or  JapygU)  was  tbo  emitheastcrn 
projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy ;  the  Utter  U  thti 
southwcateni  one  (anciently  Tlruttlum). 

II.  a.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Calubrii*. 


Caljenas,  ».    See  CaUmas' 

calaite  i  kara-it),  n.  [<  L.  callau  (<  Or.  «a>- 
fni(  or  lui'faii,  a  sea-green  precious  stone)  + 
•ifr-.]    A  name  given  to  the  turquoise. 

OalamagTOgtis  (kal'is-ma-gros'tis),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Or.  xaXaunf,  a  reed  (see  calamue).  +  ovnonrif,  a 
kind  of  grass:  see  Jyrottig.]  A  small  genus  of 
coarse  grasses,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
tho  reetl  bent-graaaes.  Tho  American  species 
that  have  been  referred  to  it  arc  now  placed  in 
lieycMxia. 

calamanco  (kal-a-mang'ko),  n.  [=  D.  kala- 
mink  —  O.  kalmank,  kalmang,  <  Sp.  calamaca  = 
P.  ealcmande,  calmande,  <  ML.  calamanciu,  ea- 
iamacue,  ealamaueut,  transpositions  of  came- 
lancmm,  <  Gr.  tapi/Ai  awv,  a  nead-covering :  see 
ointciauctNiw.]  A  glossy  woolen  satin-twilled 
stuff,  checkered  or  brocaded  in  the  warp,  so 
that  the  pattern  showed  on  one  side  only. 
Also  spelled  eaUimanoo,  calimanco. 

A  morning  gown,  though.  I  am  sorry  to  aay,  not  a  oofa- 
uranaa  on*,  with  great  flowers.  /*«i»itwn>ie,  Ily|N-r1on,  I.  7. 

calamander-wood  (kal-a-man'der-wutl),  «. 
[Supposed  to  be  a  comiption  of  Cortmiandel 
trowl.]  A  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  the  product 
chiefly  of  IHoepyrox  qnrrinla.  natural  order  tbc- 
naeetr,  a  large  tree  of  Ceylon.  It  la  very  suitable 
wood  for  onuinwntat  ralitnot-work,  showing  alternate 
bands  o(  brown  aiwl  idack.  Is  very  Itanl,  and  takes  a  high 
|»dlsh. 

calamar  (kal'a-mar),  n.   Same  as  rafawory. 

Calamaria  (kal-a-ma'ri-ft),  ».  [NL.  Ct.  eala- 
mary.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  serpents  of  tho 
family  Calamaruaa!,  having  the  labial  plates 
reduced  to  four  or  five,  and  containing  species 
jttculiar  to  the  East  Indies.  C.  albirenter  is  an 
example. — 2.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
Jfoore,  I87H. 

calamarian  (kal-a-mi'ri-an),  n.  A  snake  of  tho 

genus  Co/cimdrfn'or  family  Calamariidtr. 
Calamariidas  (kal-a-mtvri'i-de),  ».  nl.  [XL., 
<  Calamaria  +  -Ma?.]  A  family  of  aglypho- 
dont  or  colubrine  serpents,  the  dwarf  snakes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Calamaria,  and  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  small  inoffensive  species 
In  which  the  head  is  not  marked  off  from  the 
body  by  a  constriction  or  neck.  They  are  found  in 

moat  parts  of  the  world,  living  under  stones  and  leva,  and 
preying  upon  worms  and  grulw.  They  are  now  generally 
associated  in  the  same  family  with  the  Cvlubriitar. 
calamariold(kal-a-ma'ri-oid),  n.  [<  Calamaria 
+  -out.)  Resembling  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Calamariidcr. 

calamariooa  (kal-a-ma'ri-us),  a.  [_<  L.  eala- 
mariwt  taken  in  a'  lit.  sense,  pertaining  to  a 
reed,  <  calamus,  a  reed.  Cf.  calamary.'}  Keod- 
like:  applied  to  grasses  with  short  rigid 

calamaroid  (kal'a-ma-roid),  a.   A  less  < 
form  of  enfasimrioirj. 

Fdght  out  of  ten  Cola MMtrottf  genera  are  peculiar  lo  thla 
fauna.  QuiUkrr,  Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  «Ss. 

calamary  (kara-mft-ri), ». ;  pi.  calamarie*  ("""i- 
[Formerly  also  calamarie  and  calamar;  =  F. 
calmar,  calemar,  calamar  =  Sp.  cotasiar,  also 
calamareto,  inkflsh,  calamary,  —  Pg.  cofostar, 
inkflsh,  =  It.  caiamaja,  inknsh,  calamary,  ink- 
stand, =  G.  kalmar.  inkstand,  —  XGr.  na/JXftipi, 
inkstand,  tatXafuifx  SaXaaetov,  inkfish,  <  XL.  coin- 
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inkfish)  of  L.  rnlamorius,  pertaining  to  a  pen, 
<  cala m  «*,  a  reed,  a  pen :  sec  calamu$7\  1 .  A  cut- 
tlefish ;  a  decacerons  or  decapodous 
cephalopod  of  the  order  Ihbranrhi- 
a  la,  having  a  pen-shaped  internal 
skeleton  or  cuttle-bone,  a*  in  the 
genu*  IMigit  and  related  forms. 

The  Ixnt)  I*  oblong.  *"ft,  lleahy  .  tapering, 
and  flanked  tieltind  by  two  triangular  Ana, 
ami  ccmtalua  a  pen  aliaped  ghuliua  ur  in- 
tenial  horny  fleiilMc  ahelL  They  have 
Iwn  Baca  calle.1  ink  baga,  truai  which  they 
dltcliargv,  when  alarmed  ur  punned,  a 
black  fluid  which  conccala  them  from 
•Uthl.  The  aueclea  arc  found  in  moat  aeaa, 
and  fuxuiali  f<»«l  to  dulphliia,  whale*,  tie. 
Alao  called  f/uil.  tea  tUctc,  pi  " 

ri'milbA,  and  avnlfaA. 
The  internal  skeleton, 
bone,  gladius,  or  pen  of  a  vala- 
marv. 

Also  railed  calamltar. 
calambac  (kal'am-bak),  ».    [=  F. 

ralambact  <  Sp.  calambac    Pg. 

raiamha,  <  Pers.  kalamlxit,  a  fra- 
grant wood.  Ct.calambour.]  Same 
a*  agallwhum. 
*    nbax,  n.    Same  as  calamartt. 
Jlbour  (karam -bor),  it.  '[< 
F.  calam>»>ur,  calamhaurc,  Jumrj, 
etc.,  appar.  perverted  forma,  ear- 
lier catamhmiuc.  <  8p.  calamhuco  = 
Pg.  <"ii/<hbAn«»,  also  (after  F.  <■«- 
fciniAoKr)  ca/.i in fWo ;  prob.  from 
name  source  ax  i  nltimhac,  and  part- 
ly identified  with  it.]    A  species  of  agallochum 
or  eaglewood.  of  a  dusky  or  mottled  color  and 
light,  friable  texture,  but  not  very  fragrant.  It 
I*  used  by  oabinet-uuikerH  and  iulaycrs. 
calambuco  (knl-^m-bu'ko),  n.   Same  as  ealam- 

calaml,  a.  Plural  of  calamus. 
calamlferoUS  (kal-a-mif 'e-rus).  a.  [<  L.  eala- 
mus.  a  reed,  +  ferre  =  R.  rawl.]  Producing 
reeds  or  reedy  planta;  reedy, 
calamtn,  calamine  (kal'a-min),  a.  [<  F.  cala- 
mine —  Hp,  calamina  =  MHO.  kaltmlne,  0.  kal- 
utri,  now  galmei,  (.  ML.  nttamina,  a  corruption 
of  L.  cadmia :  see  mtlmiit.]  The  native  hydrous 
silicate  of  zinc,  an  important  ore  of  that  metal. 
It  .■(•run  in  iryaLua  which  arc  often  lieuilmorphtc  thence 
the  •yniiiivm  Ae«iiin«r»ftif  r>,  In  eryatallliie  group*  with  Ui- 
tryoldal  aurfai-e.  and  alao  mmitt;  Hit-  color  varies  from 
whit..  to  pal.:  green.  Mue,  or  yellow.  It  b  ultra  aaao. iiitcl 
oarlunate.  aomctinic*  Willi  aiultliaotitte  (ala,. 
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Th*  fanrtlon  t>f  tXie  palamutmm  has  bnen  proved  by 
Sir.  Klaikwall  Uj  br  tlw  cardluar,  ur  U-aalng  anil  rarling, 
of  a  (wciUlar  kinil  of  ailk,  aecretcxl  anil  eiuitu-d  lr»m  the 
fourtll  |>alr  of  tplnnrra.  t'nryc.  Brit.,  II.  an;. 

calamite  (kalVmit),  n.  [<  NL.  CalamiUt,  q. 
v.]  1.  A  f nan  11  of  the  genua  Calamite*. —  2,  A 
variety  of  tremolite  occurring  in  imperfect  or 
rounded  prismatic  erystala,  longitudinally  stri- 
ated, and  sometimes  reaeinbling  a  reed. 

Calami  tea  (kal-a-uii'tei),  n.  [NX.,  <  Or.  «o>«- 
iiirtf;,  reed-like,  "<,  aii/n^uc,  1<,  falamuf,  a  reed.] 
A  genua  of  foaail  plantt*,  of  which  the  atmcturo 
is  complicated  and  obscure,  but  which  are  gen- 
erally a<lmitte<l  to  be  allied  to  the  recent  hqui- 
»tUic'e<r  or  horaetaila;  the  catamites.  Mbrthft 
r'j.'.i,*. ilea  tli.ial.l  Ik-  eoiuuitrmt  »»  Iwlnu  a  peculiar  fnnn 
of  F^uiMltuviT,  or  aa  iwu4itutli>|t  a  .U»tliict  Iwt  allinl 
nnler,  liaa  not  j.  t  !*mi  lully  catalJUhcl.  Th»  ralaniltrl 
are  cmui.l.  rr.1  to  have  l»r<  n  cD  iitngaiutr  planta,  but  Itu-lr 
Tt-lalioiu  to  lirinK  •  r}-pt.%'ania  ann  jt*-.  aitaj.  antl  <'*.p*<..-ialiy 
eiL-vptioaal  in  tli.-tr  roinnl.ra  atrih'turr  an.l  the  t'totc.-tt,iMa 
aru»th  of  the  w..ody  rylimler.  TV  MUw  of  Ibe  i-ala- 
lultra  wua  Ti  rtlcillal.' ;  anil  it  ta  Ihonjht  by  aomc  thiU 
.■i*''n>}>kyUitr*,  A umililritt,  anil  rv.-n  S'/iA.iir./^kAtf/uni, 
with  thetr  w1h>t!.-<I  l.-uvra,  rrprearnt  tbe  Iraf-lM-arina* 
brani'hea  .,f  .'alamltea,  although  ttiia  hoa  not  bet-n  a.*tually 
iWKVed  by  diaroviTy  of  I  he  Irarra  alia,  licl  t.1  the  »ti  ma. 
T\iv  calaniitea  ore  ainouj;  the  entniiMineat  anil  niuat  charai'- 
teriatir  f<wail  planta  of  the  e.>al-n)eaaon'a 

calamitous  (kit-lam'i-tua),  a.  [<  F.rafViMifriu-, 
<  L.  calamiltmus,  <  «;(Vinii(<i(M«,  calamity:  see 
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ni*.  m  .  akareom  r.wka  It  la  uaed  aa  a  pi«- 
1  in  i-eraiul  -  |>aiiitlnt;,  producing  a  brilliant  green  col 
or  In  claied  tMitt.  ry  . 
calamint  (a«l '  n  -  mint),  «.  [<  ME.  calamynt  = 
F.  £vi//ioic»»  =  iip.  calamrntn  =  fg.  ealamintka  = 
It.  cnUimrnlo,  <  ML.  f<!<aroiB(A<«  (oi/<JiwiiifA«iiai, 
•mmfa.-aacafU'N,  etc..  catomtnta,  etc.),  <  L.  cala- 
minthc,  <  Ur.  »<t>jiti«i«*y,  also  so/ou/)**)?.  a  kind 
of  mint.  <  Mj/ta-,  perhajia  for  »o/o-  for  «jj>oc 
Vteautifitl,  +  iiivba,  mint.]  A  book-name  for 
planta  of  the  gi"uus  Calaminthti. 
CalaminthJi  (kal  a-min'tha),  ».  [NL.  ML.,  < 
L.  catammtJir:  m-e  aalamilil.]  A  genua  of  la- 
biate xtnmgly  fragrant  herba  or 
of  the  northern  temperate  r.one 
Kuropi'aii  aprcira  are  nacvl  ill  making  tier!,  lena.  There 
an- ah.wlt  to  aiiex  ir^.  lntiu.lliut  the  common  calaminl  iC. 
«J^-inalu).  the  woo,l  caUmlnt  (C  .vfr;i(i^).  the  lrx-r cala- 
mint yr  .\>,»M|,  the  Held-  or  atone  lutail  or  hone  thyme 

<r  «,»H  ,  and  the  baail  thyme  if.  Ma*t 

calamlat*  { kul ' a-m Ut ), « .  [<  L.  <•« lamu*,  a  reed, 
+  -it).]  A  piper;  one  who  playa  on  a  reed  <>r 
pipe.  Mount. 
C&lamistra.  »■  I'lural  of  crif<i B»i*frnmi. 
calamistral  (kal-it-mia'trnl),  a.  [<.  ctttamintrum 
+  -at.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  functions 
of  ealamistra. 

calamistratot  (kal-a-mis'trfit),  r.  t.  [<  L.  rala- 
mwfrdfK*.  |i]i.  of  'ralamixtrnre,  curl,  aa  the  hair, 
<  mtamittn;  also  rii/.iiwiafram,  an  iron  tube  for 
curling  the  hair:  ace  fyW<j»n>fr«iw.]    To  curl  or 


friizle.  aa  the  hair.    t  oU)raet ■■;  llurtim. 

calamlstrationt  (k«l'..-niia-tnV'alion),  «.  [< 
crt/«»ii.vfr(if<,]     The  net  of  curling  the  hair. 


pCare.J 

t'ut't  mi  rtrfit.N*.  ointlnetitA.  Ac, 
yerti  «t  Juwdy  othcrwiw  a  x' mIiI, — i. 

Hiiri  m.  Ann*,  of  Mel.,  p.  «To. 
calamlfitrum  (kal-a-mia'tnim),  a.;  pi.  calami*- 
tra  (-trii).  [XL.,  u  ajaieial  ill"'  of  L.  catami*- 
trum,  an  iron  tube  for  curling  the  hair  (see  rat- 
amMrati  ).<.  ralamuM,  a  reed :  ace  crtifiiHN*.]  One 
of  the  curved  movable  npiiiea  forming  a  double 
row  on  the  upiMT  nurfa.-e  of  I  lie  sixth  or  penul- 
tiiiiar.-  jiiint  of  the  ]n.i.ti  rior  lega  of  eertuin 
hpidera.  IK.-  .-Vaml-tra  nr.-  n.e.1  t..  .  nil  and  l.lii.l  the 
lini-.i.f  -IU  ware  It. .in  the  •|iiiineret«.  forniina  a  Him) 
wel,  ,H.c.ili»r  to  f 


ealaVDdra 

Oalamohorpe  (kal'a-m<>-her'pe),  a.  [XL 

(Boie,  1S22),  irreg.  <  Dr.  *o>auof,  reed,  +  'tma, 

creep.]    Same  aa  f'alam<xlj)ia. 
Oal&mospiza  (kal'a-mo-<ipi'ztt),  m.  [XL.  (C.  L 

Bonaparte,  1838).  COt.  Kasjiwi:,  a  reed,  +  er^a. 

a  bird  of  the  finch  kind,  perhaps  the  ctialBii..-h. 


taining  the  lark- 
and  Territories, 


<  L.  cahimitasut,  <  ailamiUi(t-)s,  calamitv:  see  omer  reapecta  h  i,  about 
cL,W>tu.  ]    If.  Mia.-r.ble  ^involved  in  calam-  fi'.T 

lty  or  deep  diatreas ;  wretched.  ondartra  are  aa  lone  aa  the  prii 

Ten  lliouaanda  of  caiamifuua  peraona.  and  the  bill  reaelnbUw  that  of  n 


Ten  lllouaanda  of  caidmifuua  lieraona 

ao«/A.  Worka,  VII.  li. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  marked  by  calamity  or 
great  misfortune;  bringing  or  resulting  from 
calamity;  making  wretched;  distressing  or  dis- 
tressful': aa,  a  calami/nun  event;  •' that  cttlami- 
tau*  prison,"  .Wi/f./»r  S.A.,1.  14so;  "this  sad  uud 
calamitow  condition,"  .South. 

Uul,  even  admitting  the  en/aMirouj  neceaatty  of  War,  It 
can  never  lie  with  pleasure  -  it  cannot  I*  witiioul  awlni  M 
1lna|teakahle  —  that  the  ChriaUall  Kiul  aurreya  ita  flelulUh 
rncMUitcra.  5uianer.  (iratioiu,  I.  i;;i 

=  8yn.  X  Alui.'tite,  diaaatruua,  dUtnraalng,  KTleroaa,  de- 
plorable, baleful,  niinoua. 

calamitously  (ka-lam'i-ttw-ll),  adr.  Tn  a  ca- 
lamitoita  ttinnner;  in  a  manner  to  produce  great 
iliatrcaa. 

calamltousness  (ka-lnm'i-tua-nea),  n.  The 
iiitHlity  of  bringing  calamity  or  misery;  deep 
distress;  wretchedness;  misery, 
calamity  (ka-lam'i-ti),  a.;  pi.  calamitit*  (-tiz). 
[<  F.  catamite  =  l'r.  catamitat  =  Sp.  eaUimxdad 
=  It.  eatamitA,  <  L.  eatamiUi(t-)*^  loss,  injury, 
damage,  misfortune,  disaster,  rum,  prob.  con- 
nected with  in-cofnmi.il,  unharmed ;  root  nnccr- 
taiii.]  Any  great  miaforttiiic  or  cause  of  mis- 
ery; in  general,  any  event  or  disaster  which 
produces  extensive  evils,  as  loan  of  crops,  earth- 
quakes, etc.,  but  also  applied  to  any  misfortune 
which  brings  great  distress  upon  a  single  per- 
son; misfortune ;  distress;  adversity. 
Affliction  la  enamour  d  of  thy  porta, 
And  Uiou  art  wedded  to  oifamifjr. 

Sha*.,  6.  and  J.,  ML  .1. 
Calamity  la  man  a  true  toilchatone. 

fouu.  ami  Ft.,  Triumph  ot  Honour,  1.  1. 
The  dclfl>erall.Hia  of  calamity  are  rarely  wlae.  Buck*. 
Tb  wirri.iw  buil.U  the  ahliiim:  ladder  ui>, 
>a'noa«  golden  roonda  arc  our  mtarnitif. 

Lvm"U,  Heath  of  a  Krieud  a  Child. 
-  ByTl.  DiHlttcc,  Catastrophe,  c-tt.  (ace  mi^/itrtuiv),  haol- 
ahlp.  adv.  nit),  altllctlon,  blow,  ntn.kr 

Calamodendron(kjtl'a-m6-<len'drou),  n.  [XL., 

<  Or.  ai/nooc,  a  reed,  +  Ot'vopnf,  a  tree,]  A 
fossil  plant  lielongiug  to  the  eoabmeaaures,  and 
formerly  held  to  be  a  gyinnosperinoiin  exogen, 
but  now  believed  to  be  a  calamite  retaining  its 
structure  and  especially  ita  exogenous  vascular 
none.    See  Calantitrx. 

Oalamodyta  ikal-a-m.wU'tn).  a.  [XL.  (Meyer, 
IHlJi),  <  (Jr.  an/oiHKli-nnr,  a  bird,  perhaps  the 
ree<l-wBrblcr,  <  m'/Jiimc  a  reel.  +     nyr ,  diver, 

<  ill  rre,  gut  into,  enter,  dive,]  A  genus  of  birds, 
giving  name  to  a  subfnmilv  CitUimwIutinir :  n 
synonym  of  Jcrocf/ihalus.  The  typical  species 
is  Acrocephaluj  ai/uaticut.  Also  ealli*d  Calamo- 
hcrpe. 

Calamodytins(kal'a-mA-di-ti'ne), «.  pf.  [XL., 

<  CiilaiMiHlyla  +  -im//.]  InO.  If.  tJroy's  system 
of  classitlcAtion  f  I  Mill),  a  subfamily  of  small, 
dentirostriil.oscine  passerine  binls.'of  his  funi- 
ilv  I.UM-iniithr,  the  reed-wurbl.  r" :  the  warblers 
of  the  acrocephaline  tj"pe,  having  a  minute, 
spurious  first  primary,  and  in  tvpical  forms 
an  elongated  head  and  relatively  large  bill, 
.-.iti.lry  genera  are  .<■  -wUalu*  (•■(  which  Cdhriaofiaa. 
(■..;,..,i,Ji,^.^  nn.l  Mi.»./.„irt  mere  unoiiyiiu). /,»•(!<- 
I'll*.  LuvT'i'Jn,  and  Crlti*. 

calamodytine  (knl '  a-mri-dl'tin),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  a  rets). warbler;  pertaining 
ivthvCatamodsUt,*; 


—  2.  A  k  .r. . 


of  which  is  black,  with  a  white  patch  on  the 
wing,  and  resembles  the  iH.holmk  in  •env 

Other  respects.  It  I.  about  r  Inchea  l,»,g.  neaU  im  tv 
gr.anid.  and  haa  the  hal.it  during  the  breeding  aeaarc  ( 
■  -k.  The  inner  .-- 
in  the  eloaed  wlu. 
a  gnwlieak.  The  aeln  a.-* 
inarkedly  dialinct  In  coloration. 
Calamus  (kal'a-mus),  a. ;  id.  ro/nrai  (-mi).  [lr. 
MK.  (Wycllf ) "calami/;  <  L.  calamus,  a  reed,  a 
cane,  hence  a  pipe,  pen,  arrow,  rod,  etc..  =  ,u. 
oalam  (>Turk.  qalem),  n  p<-n,  reed  pen,  pencil, 
brush,  chisel,  etc.,  <  Or.  na/niinc,  a  reed.  car,.', 
etc.,  —  Skt.  kulamai  —  L.  culmwi,  a  stalk,  stem, 
straw,  =  AS.  healm,  E.  Aofa 
stem:  seesn/m.]  1.  Arced:  cane.- 
of  fragrant  plant  mentioned  in  the  Bible  Ei 
xxx.  23,  etc. ),  and  supposed  to  be  the  sweet-da;, 
Acorus  Calamw,  or  the  fragrant  lemon-grass .  f 
India,  Andropogon  SchirnantMus ;  the  sweet-Sag. 

goblet  1  quick  *  and  atlr 
Juice  and  drojia  of  myrrh 
therein ! 

Ltn-tfcllmr,  Oolden  Legcn.l  UL 

3.  [en/i,]  A  very  large  genus  of  slender,  leaf', 
climbing  [Mtlms,  natives  chiefly  of  eastern  A-ia 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  rhHr  Iraim  »r.-  tm~l 
with  atroag  reven.^1  tbnm*,  by  meant  -  »f  w  hi.  h  th^j  .-r*^ 
climb  the  InfUcat  tree*.  Ine  thcathliiaT  I.  avra  <*.ver  ";f 
entire  irtem.  and  wlun  rem..v.^l  l.-av.-  a  ab-oder  WT.lel 
la  .liahed  cane.  In  aolue  anerlra  r-  ai  rung  3ai  (,-et  In  ins-!i 
These  are  ealenaively  lued  In  bridge-making,  for  the  r  te< 
and  calilea  of  v.-aaela,  and,  when  aplit,  U>r  a  gnat  varvi; 
of  purpoaea.  Tbcy  form  the  ratan-cann  ,,(  oaumerr. 
UM-.l  in  large  quantiti.  a  for  the  .anlng  ..t .  Iiaira,  cu  "tf 
ol  the  larger  a|ieciea,  C.  Sc,,mmtim,  »iinil«fi.»  tbe  Mala,  -» 
canea  uae.1  for  walking-aUi ka.  The  fnilta  of  C  ["•■-' 
yield  tile  rv*l  reain  known  In  (. .mno-n^e  aa  dragon  t 

4.  A  tube,  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  tliroutrli 
which  it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  church 
to  receive  the  wine  in  communicating.  Tbt 

aiiiv|*Joii  of  the  calailllU  itnubtleaa  aro>"  fn>ln  nsln 
lest  any  drop  fmm  tho  .  hall.-e  th*>t!ld  ta-  apIMM,  .<r  arr 
other  liKrcmn  nr.  It  haa  fallen  Into  .buiae,  cn<]( 
that  it  la  allll  retalunl  in  the  Ki.niall  lalhoUc  Oiurrli  a 
aoleutn  papal  celebration*,  for  th.-  ivninitinl.111  cf  tt» 
IN^ie.  ft  la  also  known  by  the  names  mnai,  pqf&lar*, 
ana  tt*tvt<t, 

li.  In  music,  n  flute  or  pipe  made  of  reed.— 6. 
In  ornitk.,  the  hanl,  homy,  hollow,  and  more 
leas  transparent  part  of  the  stem  or  scape  "( » 
feather;  the  barrel,  t  ube,  or  quill  proper,  which 
bears  no  vexilla,  and  extends  from  the  rod  >( 
the  feather  inserted  in  the  skin  to  the  l«t>*i."i- 
ning  of  the  rachis  where  the  web  or  vane  com- 
mences. See  cut  under  a/tcrxha/t. — 7.  An  »',- 
eient  (ireek  meaaure  of  "length"  of  10  fc  i  - 
CaJamua  scnpuirtnji<ltti/n.)ly.  a  »  riling  pein,  tN  \ 
(i.„t,  r|or)  |»>rtlon  ..(  the  IV».rof  the  fourth  v.Mn.V  ' 
the  brain,  lauimle.1  on  earh  able  b)  the  div 
glu  llea.  tin-  |».|nl  wlaerv  llicae  come  together 
llkenc.1  to  the  i-iint  of  a  |a'U. 

calanchi  (ka-Lan'chi),  a.  A  unit  of  weight  fof 
pearls,  used  in  Pondicherry, equal  to 0.14 gnu-., 
or  I'i  grains  trov. 

calaildo  (ka-lan'do).    Tit.,  ppr.  of  ealart.  de- 
crease :  see  calade.)    In  muaic,  a  direction 
slacken  the  time  and  decrease  ifa,.  volume  of 
tone  gradually. 

calandra  (ka-'lan'drtt),  ».  [XL.:  cf.  E.  oji»- 
rfrrS  (MK.  ekalaundrt,  also  caladrie),  <  K.  oj- 
landrr  =  Pr.  calandra  =  Sp.  calandna  =  Vg.  oi- 
Ihnndrn  =  It.  calandra  =  MHti.  ,/alamUr  (JIL 
ciitntidra,  cknlandra,  ealandrwt.  calandri*.  ».m 
caladriH*,  coladnu.  a  kind  of  lark,  also  rntoin;. 
calandru.i,  a  weevil),  <  Gr.  *n/nviV-T  I*'*0 
/uii!/«n',  X(ir.  ^<i>«wl|To),  a  kind  of  lark.l  1. 
oi-jiifA. :  (a)  A  large  kind  of  lark,  Mcla«"eonyk* 
calandra,  with  a  stout  bill,  inhabiting  soutiero 
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3«  and  northern  Africa.  The 
the  book-name  of  the  species  for  eentu- 
(ft)  [cap.]  Made  by  Lesson,  in  1837,  a  ge- 
nome :  a  synonym  of  Mclanocorypha.  Also 
Catatulrina.  (c)  In  tha  form  t'alaudria,  applied 
by  Den  Mum  to  the  American  mocklng-thrushce 
of  the  genus  Uimus. —  2.  [«>J'.J  In  enlom,,  a  ge- 
nua of  weevils,  typical  of  the  family  Calandridm. 
Some,  of  III*,  minute  apcclca  comadl  trrral  havoc  In  unui- 
«rl*a.  In  both  Hit  Ir  larval  and  thi'lr  jwrfrct  stata.  Tluay 
rroii*.  toil  among  Ultra  an  the  well  ■ 


C  CmUff*  iLfwtim  I. 


Cr*ln-wwll*^ 

trynf  ;     kirm  ;  J,  pufi*.  i  Small  Sgrvm  thnw  natural  itse,  i 

corn  wee»vll.  r.  frmuaria  (IJiinamsl.  and  the  rlee-wcevll, 
C  iwyftr.  The  mTu-stii  worm,  whUh  itrstroys  paltn-trcca 
In  South  America,  U  the  larva  of  C.  patiiurun,  and  l» 
nearly  S  Inchoa  low.  The  grub  Is  eagerly  sought  f.,r  by 
th«  natHui.  who  rank  ami  rat  It.  ThU  species,  with  C. 
mtrhnri,  »le»troy*  also  Utf  miirar-caws  of  the  West  Indie*. 

calandrelle  ( kal-an-drel' ),  a.  [A  F.  form,  OIL. 
calandrelta,  dim.  of  caUindra,  q.  v.]  A  name  of 
tfap  short -toed  lark.  Aiauda  calandrdla. 

calandrid  (ka-lan'drid),  a.  and  n.  L  «.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Va- 
landrida.    Also  calandroid. 

II.  w.  A  weevil  or  snout-beetle  of  the  family 
C<ifai<(frK/<r. 

Calandrid*  ka-lan'dri-de),  n.  }d.  [XL.,  <  C<i- 
landrn,  2,  +  -i<iir.1  A  family  of  rbym-hophorous 
Cvlcoptcra  having  strung  folds  on  tbe  inner 
faces  of  tho  elytra,  the  |>ygidium  undivided  In 
both  sexes,  tibia!  not  serrate,  geniculate  an- 
tonus?.  no  labrum,  the  lust  spiracle  not  visible, 
and  the  last  dorsal  segment  of  the  male  more 
or  less  retractile  and  concealed.  Spectra  of  the 
leadlnx  gemis,  Cotwvira  (or  .S'ioimMms),  are  known  an 
t»m-  or  trmin-wtriU,  Tile  family  U  related  to  Uie  Cur- 
etiiooitoVr,  aii'1  Is  often  Included  thvruUL  8oo  cut  auilcr 
rail  iu/nt 

Calandrinas  (kal-an-dri'ne),  n.  pL  [NL.,  <  Ca- 
lami™, 2,  +  -inn?.]  A  subfamily  of  Curculio- 
nida,  containing  weevils  of  varying  site  with 
geniculate  clubbed  antenna)  and  a  steep  or  ver- 
tical pygidium,  typified  by  the  genus  Valandra, 
and  corresponding  to  the  fnniify  lalandrida: 

calandroid  (ka-lan'droid),<i.  Same  as  culu  mind. 

calandrone  (kul-an-dro'no),  w.  [It.j  A  small 
rei-d-iustrurocut  of  the  clarinet  kind,  with  two 
holes,  used  by  the  peasants  of  Italy. 

calangay  (ka-lang'ga),  «•  A  species  of  white 
parrot,  u  native  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

calanget,  n.  and  r.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
chalUnq*. 

calanid  k  il'a-nid),  n.  A tope pod  of  the  family 

( '<i/<>  nuUt. 

0alanida5(ka-lan'i-de),i».ji/.  [NL.,<  Calanus  + 
-ut(T.  )  A  family  of  gnathostomatons  copepods, 
of  the  suborder  tiucopejHxIa,  having  very  long 
anterior  antennas  only  one  of  them  modified 
for  prehension,  and  the  posterior  antenna?  bi- 
ramous.  The  twh  pair  of  foot  is  modified  In  the  mal.- 
to  aastat  In  population.  Catarnu,  (VJoMtfw,  Truwra,  a4i<1 
lHni>tom<u  an-  grcitrra  ot  thU  fonillv, 

Calanns  (kal'a-nuB),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
copepods,  typical  of  the  family  CataHuUr.  C. 
paro  is  an  example. 

calao  (ka-la'6),  n.  [K.  Ind.]  A  general  name 
of  the  bnrnbtlU.  or  birds  of  the  family  Hurmt- 
tiiiir :  adopted  by  Briason  in  1700  for  the  whole 
of  them,  as  ftscerrw  hiidrocomx  of  tho  Philip- 
pine*. It.  t^mrun  of  tho  Moluccas,  etc. 

calapltt*  (kal'a-pit),  ».  [<  Malayan  calappa, 
the  eaeao-tree.7  A  stony  concretion  occasion- 
ally present  in  the  cocoanut.  inneh  worn  by  the 
Malays  as  an  amulet  of  great  virtue.  Also 
called  rrqetable  b*f>ar. 

Oalappa;ka-lap'i.),n.  [NX.  Cf.  mUipiltr.']  A 
genus  of  brftchyttroits  decapod  crustaceans, 
sometimes  giring  name  to  a  family  lV»/a/»m'<f«\ 
C.  dejtrcxm  and  C.  granulntti  are  among  the 
species  known  as  box-rrabs. 

calapnian  (ka-lap'i-an),  «.  [<  Calapjta  + 
-ian.J  A  crustacean  of  the  family  Calappida. 


calappid  (ka-lap'id),  a.    Ha  me  as  enlappian. 

Oalappida  <k»-lap'i-de),  ».  id.  (a- 
lappa  +  -Mftr.]  A  family  of  brachyurous  <le- 
eapod  crustaceans,  ly]>ifled  by  the  genus  Calnp- 

pu ,  tho  box-Crabs.  Thry  hare  a  mitniUxl  rara|uu-c 
■uhtrianuiilar  anterkirly,  a  triansular  htirral  fnuikr,  ainl 
tlx-  male  generative  oprniiiicaon  the  haaal  luint  tif  the  l*»t 
pair  of  leg*,  tine  of  their  rooet  cliarartrrlatlc  fealwrva  la 
the  manner  In  which  the  tame  rrratrtl  plnma  foM  agalnH 
the  front  of  the  carapace.  The  genera  arc  acrrral,  and  th* 
ipeciea  inhalilt  tropical  aeaa. 

C&lappold  (ka-lap'oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  C<i- 

H.  w.  A  calappian  or  calappid. 

calancione,  colasciono  (ka-,  kd-la-shid'ne),  n. 
[It. J  A  musical  instrument  of  lower  Italy,  of 
the  lute  or  guitar  family,  having  two  catgut 
strings  tuned  a  ftfth  apart,  and  played  with  a 
plectrum.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  "similar  to 
the  very  ancient  Egyptian  nofrc  or  nofer. 

calash  (ka-lash'),  a.  [Also  formerly  cafes*, 
orifecAc,  <  P.  o«Mc»«  =  8p.  calrm  —  It.  caletse, 
euifesso,  <  Q.  AWcm-Ac,  kiittjssc,  <  Iiohetn.  JtofesJta  = 
Pol.  kolasht  =  Russ.  kotyaaka,  a  calash,  dim.  of 
Bohem.  kotesa  =  Pol.  kotata,  a  calash  (cf .  OUulg. 
kvlfrinitta  =  Kuss.  kolemitta,  a  car,  chariot ; 
Bohem.  io(r«/=  Kuss.  kottto,  a  wheel >,<  OBulg. 
Serv.  Bohem.  koto  =  Pol.  kolo  (barred  0,  a 
wheel.]    1.  A  light  carriage  with  low  wheels, 


work.  It  is  often  represented  on  monuments, 
especially  aa  a  symbol  of  maidenhood. —  2. 
[euti.]  [$L.]  A  genus  of  adephagoug  beetles, 
of  the  family  Carnbitttr,  haviug  obliquely  sinu- 
ate elytra  and  serrate  claws.  ('.  impnnctata  is 
an  example. 

calaverit*  (kal-a- ve'rlt),  a.  [<  Cnlaeercu 
(see  def.)  +  -ite^  A  rare  tellwrld  of  gold,  oc- 
curring massive,  of  a  hronxe-yellow  color  and 
metallic  luster,  first  found  in  Calaveras  coun- 
ty, California. 

calcAglumt  (kal-ka'ji-um),  a.  [ML.  (after  OF. 
rauewgr),  <  caleentn,  a  road :  see  causey.]  A 
tax,  anciently  paid  by  the  neighboring  inhabi- 
tants of  a  Country,  for  tho  making  and  repair- 
ing of  common  roads.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

Calcalre  (kal-kitr'),  «•  [F-,  limestone,  <  L.  co<- 
ruriNM:  see  m/carcoajf.]  Limestone.— Calcalre 
proe5iar<llUTally1  etiarav  llni«tone),  a calcareoui ilepoaie 
in  Die  Catb)  laaalii  SelonnllM  le  Uie  Mhlille  Kocenr  irroup 
nt  the  Tertiary.  »im1  nraily  the  equivalent  of  the  Bajphot 
lieda  of  tho  l^rndon  tuialii.  It  U  a  cnarac^EraiheiJ  ruck ; 
Iu  iict  Umi  name.  It  l«  rlrli  lit  f.aella,  mwclklly  of  luol- 
tanks  t>t  tlw  irriina  OntliH  it»,  anil  aoiiiv  heil«  cuitlAln  ureal 
lUimlMrra  ,»f  /**emiMiu(rrm.  It  la  entriulvely  uaeO  In  ths 
roityh  |iaita  «l  hulhllnK*  In  ami  about  Carta. 

calcanoa.  s.   Plural  of  eaUvmcum. 

calcaneal  (kal-kt'n^-al).  a.  [<  ealtaneum  + 
-til.)  1.  Li  <ino(.,  relating  to  the  calcaneuni 
or  hod-bone:  as,  calcaneal  arteries,  ligaments, 
etc.— 3.  In  ornilh..  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ttack  upper  part  of  the  tarsometatarsus  (tar- 
sus of  ordinary  language )  of  a  bint,  where  there 
is  often  a  tuberosity  regardod  by  some  orni- 
thologists as  a  calc&neum,  and  so  named  by 
them:  as,  a  caleanenl  tubercle ;  calcaneal  tuber- 
osity.  Hee  cut  under  tartomctatamt. 

In  nioat  hlnla.  the  KitterUir  face  of  the  pmiimat  nvd  o< 
the  niiilille  metatarsal,  anil  the  adjacent  surface  o'  " 


either  open  or  covered  with  a  folding  top  which 
can  be  let  down  at  pleasure.  The  Canadian  ca- 
lash Is  two-wbeeletl.  ami  lis-  a  seat  un  tha  autaahbuanl  for 
the  driver. 

An  old  ed&iAft,  belonsinHT  to  the  ahlseaa.  lined  with 
ordered  to  lie  drawn  Into  the  aon. 


friese. 


SUrne,  Truinuij 


it  n. 


2.  The  folding  hood  or  top  nsually  fitted  to 
such  a  carriage.  Specifically  called  a  ealash-top. 
—  3f.  A  hood  in  the  form  of  a  calash-top  worn 
by  women  in  the  eighteenth  cent  ury  and  until 
about  1810.  It  was  very  lanw  anil  full,  to  cover  the 
Itead  drraacs  of  tl>e  period,  and  was  imidrvu  a  traniework 
of  tight  hoops.  CM)«lde  of  lleing*  foUle,l  hack  oil  live  sh 
dera.  or  raise. I.  by  pullinir  a  rlhlion,  to  cover  the  head 
project  well  over  the  face, 
at  earlier  lime*,  but  Ihe 


»f  the  tar- 

al  boae.  grow  out  into  a  process,  which  is  commonly,  hut 
improperly,  termed  cutca nrttl.  ttuxiey.  Anal.  Vert,  p.  2i4, 

calcaneal!  (kal-ka'nA-an),  a.  [<  calcancum  + 
•on.]    Belonging  to  the  heel;  calcaneal. 

<;alcaneujn(kal-ka'i)fi.um),  a.;  pi.  calcanca  (-a). 
[L.,  the  heel,  <  «Yitr'(«vife-),  the  bcel.]  1.  In 
anal.,  one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  the  oe  calcis,  or 
bone  of  the  heel ;  the  outer  one  of  tbe  bonca  of 
the  proximal  row,  in  its  generalized  condition 
called  the^Soa/«rc;  in  man.  the  largest  bono  of 
the  tarsus,  forming  the  prominence  of  the  heel. 
See  cuts  under  foot,  Aocjfl,  and  Ormthoseclida.— 
2.  Itt  ornilh..  a  bony  process  or  protuberance  on 
tbe  back  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsometatar- 
sal bone :  so  called  because  considered  by  some 
as  the  representative  of  tbe  os  calcis ;  but  the 
latter  is  more  generally  regarded  as  represented 
in  the  outer  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

calcantt  (kal'kant),  a.  [<  L.  c«i/<wia(<-)4,  ppr. 
of  calcarc,  tread,  <  calx  (cole-),  the  heel.]  A 
liellows-t reader;  a  man  who  worked  the  clumsy 
hcllowK  of  old  German  organs  with  his  feet. 

calcax1  (kal'kar),  n.;  pi.  calcaria  (kal-ka'ri-a). 

il..,  a  spur,  <  coir  (calc-),  tho  heel:  see  caU$.] 
.  In  bat.,  a  spur;  a  hollow  projection  from  the 
base  of  a  octal  or  sepal:  tho  nectary  (necta- 
ritun)  of  Liunteus. — 2.  In  nwaf.,  a  projection 
into  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain  of  man  and  some  other  mammals; 
the  calcar  avis  or  hippoeampus  minor. — 3. 
In  ornilh.,  a  spur.  („)  The  homy  process,  with  a 
Iwny  onre.  borne  uinmi  tin  lower  and  Inner  part  ol  Um 
illlnanxiua  birds,  as  the  turkey,  phc*. 


oul  ■  sliajkk  of 
and    mu,  don 


lllnanxius  birds,  as 
.  etc.    It  Is  of  Um 


Mrs.  Itute'scyra  flaahcil  out  at  h«r  from  nailer  hi-rtilack 
rafaa*.  TAaciyeoj,.  Vanity  Kalr. 

calata(ka-la'ta).  n.  [It.,  a  dance,  also  aslope, 
descent,  <  calarc,  let  down,  lower,  descend: 
see  calade,  calaiulo.]  A  lively  Italian  dance 
in  J  time. 

calathi,  n.  Plural  of  calathu*. 
calathia,  n.  Plural  of  calathium. 
calathidlum(kal-a-thid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  calnthiaia 
(-jl).  [XL.,  <  Or.  *»a>tn9iAor,  dim.  of  «n/^iftjc,  !>. 
calathus,  a  basket  for  fruit,  flower*,  etc.,  hence 
tho  bell  of  a  (Corinthian)  capital :  see  roOKA**-.] 
In  hot.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  flower- 
head  in  the  order  Cvmposita.  Also  called  cala- 
thium. 

calathiform  (kal'a-thi-fdrm),  a.   [<  L.  calathiui, 
n  basket,  +  fnrma,  form.]    In  6of.  and  :mX., 
hetnl*i>herica,l  or  concave,  like  a  bowl  or  cup. 
calathium  (ka-lA'thi-uin),  ».;  pi.  calathia  (-R). 
Same  as  calalhidium. 

calathtU  (kal'a-thus).  n. ;  pi.  odathi  (-Ihl). 
[L.,  <  (ir.  »a>jinbf ,  a  vu*e-shap<il  basket :  sec 
c(i/afAi«fi'um.]  1.  In  classical  anliq.,  a  basket 
in  which  Greek  and  Roman  women  kept  their 


flaw,  or  a» Jlw  horns  of  cattle,  but  differs  from  a  claw  in 
of  a  l>one.  iuil  al  the  end  of 
ilr  of  spurs,  one 


a  phalanx.  There  la  sometimes  a 
the  other,  on  each  shank, 
(fHiecml  under  cw/rarafe.) 
only  In  tho  inal*  sen.  not 
If  (omul  at  all,  In  the  female.    (!See  nil 
fsrstu.)  (d)  A  similar  but  usually  a 
Uirne 


etlmes  a  pair  of  spurs.  «me  alxire. 
k,  aa  in  the  seiiua  /■ufyj^frun. 
i  RfKirs  are  cunitmtfily  ilevclopnl 
passlns  a  rudlmetilary  condition, 


:)  (d)  A  similar  but  usually  smaller  horny  prueeas 
uimn  the  »l>l«  of  the  piiihm  bone,  near  lite  wrist- 
of  various  blnls,  aa  the  Jacanaa,  spur  "  Intn  d 


I  blnls,  aa  the  Jacanaa,  s|wr  i  .... 
ete.   </l  biow  ly  apptied  to  the  claws  of  ldrds,  estiecially 
the  hind  claw  when  notably  lone  mid  straishl,  aa  iu  larks, 
apur-hretnl  enekotM,  rtc. 

4.  In  Roli/cra,  a  spur-like  setigerous  process 
more  or  lias  cloudy  attached  to  tho  single 
ganglion  of  these  animals,  near  the  trocha! 
disk. —  6.  In  Vhiroptcra,  a  slender  elongated 
bono  or  cartilage  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
ankle-joint,  assisting  in  the  support  of  Ihe  pa- 
tagium. — 6.  [rvi/>.]  [XL.l  In  enlom.,  a  genus 
of  atracheliate  beetles,  of  the  family  Tt  nchrio- 
nid<r.  iMjran,  IS21.—  7.  [rap  ]  [XIk]  InotitrA., 
a  genus  of  motliiMks.  ilontfort,  1H10. — 8.  The 
spur  forming  part  of  auv  ceremonial  costume, 
calcar'-  (kal'kar),  n.  [<  L.  calcaria.  a  lime-kiln, 
fern,  of  calcuriwi,  ttertaiuing  to  lime:  aee  cal- 
cirrous.)  1.  In  glass-works,  an  oven  or  fur- 
nace for  calcining  the  materials  of  frit,  prior 
to  melting.    Also  called  fritting-furnacc. —  2. 
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calcar 


Fltcataint  |/Wr//«. 


^Knigh^''  *"  anne<Uing"arpb  0r  "°vcn-  E-  n- 
calcarate  (kaFka-rat).  a.   K  L.  calcar,  a 

(see  calcar1),  +  -dfci.l  In  fcof. 

and  toot.,  spurred;  furnished 

with  spurs  or  spur-like  pro- 
cesses: as,  a  calatratt  corolla, 

such  as  that  of  larkspur, 
calcarated  (kal'ka-ra-ted),  a. 

Same  as  cvihvtraff. 
Galcarea  (kal-ka'rf-n),  n.  pi. 

[XL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L.  'calcarrun, 

MloiriH* :  see  fw/rwreoiM.]  The 

ehnlk-spouges,  which  have  the 

skeleton  composed  chiefly  of 

carbonate  of  hmv:  now  gener- 
ally regarded  an  one  of  two 

main  divisions  or  subclasses  of 

SHonfjitr,  the  other  being  Silicea. 
calcareo-.   Combining  form  of 

oifrarruiM  (Latin  minimi*). 

calcareo-argiUaceous  (kul- 

ka'K«-o-nr-jila'shiu8),  a.  Consisting  of  oreon- 
taitiihg  a  mixture  of  chalk  or  lime  and  clay: 
a*,  a  ciilrarett-arinllactoH*  soil, 
calcareobltuminoua  (kal-kii're-o-bl-tu'  mi- 
nus), a.  Consisting  of  or  containing  lime  ami 
bitumen. 

calcareo co rneouB  (luil-ka're-6-kor'ne-us),  a. 
Consisting  of  substance  that  Is  both  chalky  and 
horny:  as,  the  calcarrocorneouji  jaw  of  a  moU 
lusk. 

calcareosilicoou*.  (kal-ka'rA-o-si-li»h'u»),  a. 
Consisting  of  or  containing  chalk  aud  wind 
mixed  together:  as,  the  calcareimliccoiu  beds 
of  the  ocean. 
calcareosulphurOOS  (kal-ka're-o-sul'fer-us),  a. 
Having  lime  and  sulphur  in  combination,  or 
partaking  of  both, 
calcareous  (kal-ka're-us),  a.  [Formerly,  and 
more  correctly,  ealcariou*,  <  L.  calcar  inn,  per- 
taining to  lime,  <  rail  (ra/c-),  lime:  see  nils '.] 
Partaking  of  tho  nature  of  lime;  having  the 
qualities  of  lime;  containing  lime;  chalky:  us, 
calcarcou*  earth  or  stone.   Calcareous  alga,  m»- 


calcet,  «.    t<  L. 

calx1-  and  chalk.] 


700 

•all  (ealc-), 
Lime. 

him? 


calcine 


bone;  hence  there  ii  a d 
calcification. 

3.  A  calcific  formation  or  structure, 
calcdform  (kal'si-form),  u.    [<  L.  calx  (cole-  . 
lime,  +  forma,  form.]    1.  In  the  form  of  eb»:k 
or  lime.—  2.  Shaped  like  a  pebble;  pebbly; 
gravelly. 

cakifugOUS  (kal-sif 'u-gUR), [<  I.,  calx  (rofc-1. 
lime,  +  fugcre,  flee,  +  -<>tur.  Cf.  cnlncoh.) 
Avoiding  limestone:  applied  to  certain  saxieo- 
lnus  lichens,  and  opposed  to  calcicolc. 


face.  With  toe  oaVre  of  cus-shella.  white  rniirhlc,  talc. 

II.  Jowon.  Alcheiuist,  II.  1. 

calceatnentum  (kal'se-a-men'turo),  n. ;  pi.  cat- 
ceamcnta  (-tj»).  [ML.,  a  particular  use  of  L. 
calceamcntHm,  a  covering  for  tho  foot,  <  cal- 
ccarc,  furnish  with  shoes:  see  calcrate.  r.l  A 
aandal  forming  n  part  of  the  imperial  insignia 

of  the  Holy  Unman  Empire.    It  was  made  of  ^  ^  {kM\'M). Bml  „Mtftlt 

calceatat,  «.    [ML. :  see  raiuriray.]    A  cause- 
way.       l'hiUitm,  1706. 


i  process  €>f  grow  1 
uriiiir,  their  vruetalil 
:e  of  coral ;  conillit; 
Be  ill  the  ordinary  ni 
mcIu  and  ulher  ubl 
nine  lu  ris/ct/'roua 
alcareoua  spar,  • 
Al*.  culled  rnfc 


Hue  ahr*  wl 
title*  of  linn 
Inez  tike  app 
attached  ii, 
iiicrustatktu 
aaca.  In  <i« 
muter  'ioi«n 
earl,  mute  <>■ 

Calcareous  sponges,  Uir  chain  «pun 
Calcareous  tula,  an  alluvial  de| 


nli'  I  arte  iitiui- 
atructure  anil 
'  niliax    HtHike  are 
inner;  nliiemftirm 

<-eta.  -  ■  Calcareous 

fliilmU  (wliiih 
r}>taJljseil  cal^huu 
-•/wr.   Kiv  calnf'.  — 
or  Ca/n^.ii^riir. 
iwlt  vt  L-aJcluni  cur- 


calceate  (kal'se-at),  r.  /. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rvi/(r- 
alc<l,  ppr.  valccatina.  [<  L.  calctiitu*,  pp.  of 
«t/«vire,  shoe,  <  calcewi,  also  ciilriu*.  a  shoe, 
a  half-boot,  <  «a£r  (rn'c-J,  the  heel:  aee.  rtiO'^.J 
To  shoe ;  tit  with  shoes.  [Rare] 

calceate,  calcaated  (k»rs^-*t,  -a-ted),  a.  [< 

L.  rtilfrutHx,  up, :  scO  the  Verb.]  Shod;  fitted 
with  or  wounug  shoes.  Johtimn,  [Rare.] 
caleed  <kulst  ),  n.  [<  L.  calccu*,  a  shoe,  +  -ciP 
s-afr1:  see  rrWeente.]  Shod;  wearing  shoes: 
as,  a  calccil  Carmelite  (that  is,  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  tho  discalced  or  barefooted  order 
of  Carmelites). 

calcedon  I  kal'se-dpn),  n.  [See  r*«?<r»/<niy.] 
jfiCflrii,  a  foul  vein,  like  " 
preeioug  stones.  Also 

calcedonic,  calcedoniari,  a.  See 

chalcritoniita. 
calcedony,  «.    Seo  chalcedony. 
calcedonyz,  n.    See  chalccdongi. 
calceifonn  (kal'se-i-f6rm),  a.    [<  L.  c/ilcrtu,  a 

shoe.  +  forma,  shape.]    Having  the  form  of  a 

shoe  or  a  slipper,  as  the  corolla  of  Caksolarm. 

Also  calcfolale. 

Calcoolaria  (knl's»j-fl-la'ri-S),  «.  JNIj.,  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  tho  inflated  co- 
rolla to  a  sliprjer.  fern,  of  L.  calceolaria*,  per- 
taining to  cntmilu*,  a  slip|M<r,  dim.  of  calcrun, 
shoe:  see  calcratr,  r.]  A  large  genus  of  orna- 
mental herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  natural 
order  Scro)>hnlariacetr,  natives  of  the  western 
side  of  America,  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to 
Mexico.  TWe>  are  •UallusniilM-il  l,v  a  in-uUar  corolla 
wltll  twu  ilec|i]y  ui-,  llte  Hie  luw,  r  i>«e  Ihe  liuvrr. 

Scleral  noei-les  have  lonir  lieen  ealtiiated  na  hKmae-  aixl 
I  —  - 1 . 1 1 1  ivc  |>Unla.  ami  have  now  lieenme  nry  urcnlly  mo.ll- 
ll«l  l.y  liyliri.llrjilioii.  Tlie  mota  ol  C.  nnuAuuidra,  the 
parent  ot  I 


calcareo usnesa  (kal-ka'rft-us-noa),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  ealcareousl 

calcarla,  »■    Plural  of  calcarl. 

calcariferous  (kal-kn-rif'e-ruii),  a.  [Improp.  < 
L.  co(r»iriiM,  of  lime,  +  firm  =  E.  Aear'.  The 
proper  form  is  cttlciftrowt,  q.  v.]  In  ocol.  anil 
mineral.,  lirae-yielding:  on,  calrarifcrnu*  strain. 
Alao  a|i|illerl  to  lN-trtfylnu  *jirlat3  eharveA  with  curlN.nate 
nt  lliue,  which  fa  <Iv|»mIUs1  aa  a  i  niat  of  ralearvoiit  tula. 
IrUre.l 

calcariform  (kal-kar'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  calcar, 
a  spur.  +  forma,  shape.]  In  hot.  and  toiil., 
shajied  like  a  calear  or  spur;  spnr-like. 
calcarine  (kj.riuk-rin),  a.  (<  calrari  +  -<»<-t.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  heel  or  heel- 
bone;  calcaneal.  II".  H.  yUi*+r.—%,  Pertain- 
ing to  the  calcar  of  Ihe  brain.  Calcarine  sulcus 
or  aaaura,  that  Bmrn-  <>f  Uie  lirain  whloh  eaiuea  a  |m. 
jedion  on  the  lloor  of  Hie  jsaiU'rlor  bum  n<  the  lateral 
irlvtiig  riae  to  Ihe  hlpjiociunpua  minor. 


l-arcnt  of  many  of  our  hybrid*,  arc  uacd  In  i  hill  for  .ly.-- 
iiiK  u,»,.k.||  .loth  rriniaoii,  umler  Hie  nulue  of  rvfiiou 
Tin:  iilniil  la  aonwtlmea  talld  dipptneort. 

calceolate  (kal'se-p-lat),  a.  [<  I j.  « 
dim.  of  calccm,  a  shoe:  see  calceate.  r.] 


tenlrtrle, 
ruiru*. 

calcarioust.  a.  See  calcarevwi. 
calcarone  (kal-kit-ro'ne),  n. ;  pi.  calcarotti  (-ne). 
[It.  dial.,  aug.  of  calcara,  a  kiln.]  A  kiln  of 
simple  construction  used  for  obtaining  sulphur 
front  its  ores,  u  iiu  «  Ihu.-  aloplns  u<  an  outlet  when-- 
the  nielu*,!  Nulphur  may  flow  o«lt.  Tile  »(d«  lire  made  of 
maawsi  of  nypamu.  Tile  kiln  I*  filled  with  aulphur  ore 
which  la  beaj^ril  ahorc  Ulv  aide  wall*  and  ctiTered  Willi 
Imniol  out  ore.  The  •iilnhur  ore  it  then  llichted  at  the 
top,  and  the  heat  of  eomlHutloii  itradnully  imlta  the  sul- 
phur thn-iii(ihnut  Uw  kiln.  The  welled  luaaa  ruua  olf 
thnHlsh  the  mitlet  at  the  haac. 
calcaset,  «.  See  colocana. 
Calcatores  (kal-ka-to'rez),  m.  pi.  (NX..,  pi.  of 
L.  ealcalor,  a  treader  (of  grapes),  <  calcarr, 
pp.  calcatitx,  tread,  trample,"  <  calx  (calc-).  the 
heel:  see 


heel:  see  «if>-'.l  In  Blyth's  system  of  classifi- 
cation (1?M»),  »n  onler  of  binls  containing  the 
PrcAxirimtrrg  and  Longirottra  of  Cuvier ;  thu 
stamiM-rs.    [Not  in  use.] 

calcatoryt  (kal'ka-to-ri),  n.     [<  IX.  calcalo- 
rinm,  a  wine-press,  <  L.  calca  tor,  one  who  treads 
(grapes) :  see  (.'alcatorea.]    A  wine-press. 
Ahuve  It  well  the  calatlom  make, 
A  wyuu  pltte  the  otm  half  either  to  lake. 

HaUadHu.  HuUsjuilrle  jt.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1J. 


as  calcdform. 

calces,  «.    Plural  of  calr'1. 

calcic  (kal'sik),  a.    [<  L.  calx  (eale-),  lime,  + 
-.>.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  lime;  contain 
cium:  as,  calcic  chlortd,  or  chlorld  of 

caldcole  (kal'si-kol),  a.  [<  L.  rtiLr  (calr-). 
lime.  +  eolerr,  inhabit.]  Growing  upon  lime- 
stone :  said  of  lichens. 

They  [aulcule  lichens)  may  he  divided  into  two  aeetlona, 
vir^,  tntrievlt  and  calctfujioua.       £neye.  itrit.,  XIV.  .Mil', 

C&lcidara  (kal-sid'e-rjl),  n.  [Prob.  African.] 
A  bark  used  bv  the  natives  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

calclferotU (kal-sif'e-nuO,  a.  [<  L.  calx (calc), 
lime,  +  I'crrc  =  E.  "fWar'.]  Containing  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Applied  to  calcareoiia  aaudatonea  oecur- 
rinir  in  northern  New  York  and  Canada,  and  further  wc»t, 
of  which  tho  keoloulcal  poaittun  ia  near  the  Uaae  of  the 
U«'r  Silurian  »eriei,  and  directly  alure  the  rotatlam 
SaniUtonc.  In  some  lix-alitiet  the  ^alc^feruua  formation 
ci-Hulata  of  Impure  luaKnealan  liuieatoiie.  porttona  of  which 
are  very  hard  and  ailicioun,  ami  contain  icemlca  uf  iiuartz 
cry  aula.-  CalCtferoui  AShestlnlte.    Sec  oataatinife.- 

Coictterous  glanda  <  c ./(.'«'/. 
calcific  (kal-sif'ik),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime, 
+  -ticus,  <  faccrc,  make.]  In  toiil.  and  anal., 
calcifying  or  calcified;  that  makes  or  is  con- 
verted into  chalk  or  other  salt  of  lime:  as,  a 
calci  fic  deposit  in  cartilage  or  membrane  in  the 
process  of  forming  bone;  a  eald/ic  process. 

.•qwvUlrally  allied.  In  ornilh  ,  to  that  part'ol  the  ovtdii,  t 
o<  a  hint  where  the  eior  shell  is  arc  re  led  and  delxialted 
ll|«.n  the  eirir  |«mI.    Calcific  Moment.   See  <n/e|/y. 

calcification  (kal'si-fi-ka'shon).  «.  [<  eaMfg: 
arv-tiralion  and  -fy.~\  1.  A  changing  into  lime; 
the  process  of  changing  or  being  changed  into 
a  stony  substance  by  the  deposition  of  salts  of 
lime,  us  in  the  formation  of  petrifactions. —  2. 
In  tool,  and  anal.,  the  deposition  of  salts  of  lime 
in  any  tissue,  as  in  membrane  or  cartilage  in 
the  formation  of  bone.  Kut  calcification  may  occur, 
as  In  cartilaRr,  In  old  aire  or  diaease,  without  Involving 
the  histological  change*  Ic&tllui  to  the  nruductlou  uf  true 


-),  lime,  +  -ficorr.  < 
I.  fruit*.  To  make 
calcic;  harden  by  secreting  or  depositingTi  sal; 
of  lime.—  Calcifying*  or  calcific  segment.  In 

Ihe  calcific  tract  ,*t  i»irt»**>  of  the  oviduct  of  a  turd.  al«o 
called  tlie  uterii*.  where  tlte  cot  »hctl  It  secreted  and  lie 

p.-tlb'd  ll|a,ll  the  e|ni  |sa|. 

II.  istraas.  Toturn  into  bone  or  bony  tissue; 
become  hard  like  bone,  us  curtilage  or  mem- 
brane, by  the  deposition  or  secretion  of  a  sail 
of  lime. 

calcigenotU (kul-sij'e-nus),  «.  [< L.  caU(cak-), 
lime,  +  -gcHHt,  <  aignrrc,  generc,  produce.)  In 
cAcmi.,  forming  lime  or  calx:  applied  to  the 
common  metals,  which  with  oxygen  form  a 
cmIx  or  earth-like  substance. 

caldgerons  (kal-sij'e-rua),  a.  [<  L.  calx(calc-  . 
lime,  +  geverc,  bear,  +  -on*.]  Producing  or 
containing  lime;  ealeopooroiig :  as,  the  orilci- 
gcroia  tubules  of  lione. 

calcigrade  (kul' si -grail),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calr-). 
heel,  +  iiradi,  walk.l  Walking  on  the  heel; 
sinking  the  heel  d.-eper  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  foot  in  walking. 

calcimeter  (kal-sim'e-t*r),  n.  (<L.  caU{calc-). 
lime,  +  mt  trum.  measure.]  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Scheibler  for  testing  bone-dust  and 
other  materials  for  lime. 

calcimine  (kal'si-min  or  -ruin),  «.  [<  I-  cats 
(calc-),  lime,  +  -mini"  for  -iW-'.]  A  superior 
kind  of  white  or  tinted  wash  for  the  walls  of 
rooms,  ceilings,  etc.    Incorrectly,  A'ul*Mwi»r. 

calcimine  (kal'si-mln  or-oiln),  r*.  t. :  pn  t.  aui 
pp.  calctmineit,  ppr.  calctmining.  [<  calrinimr. 
M.l  To  wash  or  cover  with  calcimine:  as,  to 
c<i/ri«unr  walls.    Also,  incorrectly,  ilvi;»(ia»iar. 

calciminer  (kal'si-mi-ner),  n.  One  who  calr:- 
mines.    Also,  incorrectly,  kalsomintT. 

calcimorlte  (kal-si-mu'ri*t  I,  m.  [<  L.  mix (cok-\. 
lime,  +  muria,  salt  liquor:  see  muriatic.)  A 
species  of  earth  of  a  blue  or  olive-green  color, 
of  the  consistence  of  clay.  It  consists  of  cal- 
careous earth  and  mague'sia  tinged  with  iron. 

calcinablo  (kal'si-na-bl  or  kul-si'nn-bl),  a.  [< 
calcine  +  -ahlr ;  =;  "F.  calcmalilr.]  "Capable  of 
being  calcined  or  reduced  to  u  friable  state  )•> 
the  uction  of  fire. 

caldnatet  (kal'si-nat),  r.  t.  [<  ML.  cafWsoha«. 
pp.  of  calcinarc:  nee  calcine.']  To  calcine.  H«- 
C'in.  [Rare.] 

calcination  (kal-si-na'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  caln- 
iiddONS,  -tioH,  <  K.  calcination,  etc.,  <  ML.  rai-i- 
»<ifio(a-),  <  calcinarc,  pp.  calnnatu* :  see  cn/- 
cinc]  1.  The  Act  or  operation  of  calcining,  or 
expelling  from  a  substance  by  heat  some  vola- 
tile matter  with  which  it  is  cumbincd,  or  which 
is  the  cementing  principle,  and  thus  reduci-i*- 
it  to  a  friable  state.  Thus  chalk  and  ia/honat* 
hmc  air  rc.lB.cl  to  lime  hy  calcination  or  the  i-ipulsi,jn 
of  cmrl»nie  acid.    See  taUuut,  r.  f, 

2.  In  metal.:  (a)  The  operation  of  reducing  a 
metal  to  an  oxid  or  metallic  calx:  now  called 
oxidation.  I  re.  (6)  The  process  of  being  cal- 
cined, or  heated  with  access  of  air:  nearly 
equivalent  to  roaming,  (c)  The  process  of 
treating  certain  ores,  especially  of  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  more  manageable  in 
the  funiuce,  nothing  being  taken  from  or  adde.1 
to  the  material  thus  treated.  This  is  done  with 
some  Swedish  iron  ores. 

(kal'sin-  or  kal-ain'o-to-ri),  a.;  pL 
notaries  (-rix).  [<  ML.  oi/oiiaf.-riaiii  (sc. 
rns,  vessel),  neut.  of  ,oafci«oforii(*.  pertainiiitf 
to  calcination,  <  ealdnarr,  pp.  co/riaofiu .-  see 
e«7/c«iie.]  A  vessel  used  in  calcination, 
calcine  (kal'sin  or  kal-sin'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
calcined,  ppr.  calcinim/.  [<  F.  calcinrr  =  I"r- 
Sp.  Pg.  calcinar  =  It.  calcinarc,  <  MU  ealci- 
nare,  reduce  to  a  calx,  <  L.  calx  (cale-),  lime, 
calx:  see  eotr1.]  I.  froa*.  1.  To  convert  into 
lime  or  calx  by  the  action  of  heat ;  treat  (lime- 
stone) by  the  process  of  calcination  for  the 
formation  of  lime.  [Rare.]  —  2.  To  oxidixe,  a» 
a  metal,  by  heating.  [Rare.]  —  3.  In  latfial.. 
to  subject  to  the  aetion  of  beat,  with  access  of 
air:  nearly  equivalent  to  roaet  (which  see).— 
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calcine 

TT  intrant.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder 
or  friablo  substance,  or  iuto  a  c*U,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  host. 

This  crystal  to  a  pellucid  Bane  •tone,  ...Inn  very 
strong  heal  raicvNin/;  w Ithout  f tukin.     .\V  arfon,  <  rpllcks. 

C*lriner  (kal'si-ner  or  kal-Ri'ner),  n.    1.  One 
who  calcines. —  2.  An  oven  or  a  furnace  for 
calcining  ores.    See  calrinr,  v.  t. 
calcinlze  (kal'ai-nlz),  r.     [<  calcine  +  -ur.] 
Some  as  calcine. 

Ood  s  dread  wrath,  which  onlck  doth  roWiiiw 
Tlw  marble  mountains,  and  the  i™»  dries, 

.Syv.rarVr,  The  Trophic*.  L  1800. 

Oaldphora  (kal-sif'o-rip,  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ncut.  pi. 
of  ralciphorus :  gee  ed/cr/iAo-rosM.]  A  section  of 
denapou  dibranehiate  Cephalopoda,  having  tlie 
internal  shell  calcareous.  They  arc  moaily  evtlmt, 
■i  the  finally  AV.Vwuiiriinr,  hut  sre  still  represented  bv 
living  form*,  a*  tlie  genera  >'/"ruf«  and  Sc[*a.  The  term 
I*  contrasted  with  Choivtropkirnt. 

calciphoroua  (kal-sif 'f>-rus),  <i.  [<  XI*  ealripho- 
riut,  <  L.  coir  (calc-),  lime,  +  Or.  -0"r*>c,  <  »<»">' 
=  E.  taar1.  Cf.  calcoiihortms,  catci/crous.]  Hav- 
ing the  internal  shell  ealcareous ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Calcipkora. 

OalcUpongiaa  (kal-si-fn>on'ji-6),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Li.  eaU  (cttlc-),  lime,  +  sjtongia,  a  sponge.]  A 
group  of  tbo  I'ori/era  or  .Spongitr,  among  which 
are  reprcBentat i ves  of  the  most  primitive  or 
fundamental  type  of  poriferal  structure;  the 
chalk-sponges.  They  have  iio  tibn.iu  skeleton,  but  al- 
ways |niwM  an  ctiais,cleton  pomposed  of  numerous  spic- 
ule, harden**!  by  itcpoalts  n(  carbonate  of  lime  ln<-omeii- 
trle  layer*  alaiiit  an  ail*  or  Itaal*  of  animal  substance. 
They  are  usually  If  not  always  hcrmiiphr'Mlitc.  producing 
both  ova  and  *|*rrmiito/iia  from  modified  cell*  nf  the  eli- 
diMicnn;  ImprvTgnaUoii  and  early  embryonic  stages  of 
development  ant  carried  on  while  the  nva  remain  In  the 
body  n}  the  parent  In  a  wider  sense,  Uie  ("utinMwur 
Include,  the  phyaemart.-ui*  as  well  a*  the  olynthlaot.  and 
are  primarily  divided  Into  the  two  order*  1'hytema-ri.t  and 
Ofyn/Aeuieu.  The  former  consist*  of  the  genera  /fiifiolir*- 
«u  and  (Autro;iA_»*et«i<i ;  Uie  latter  l*  divided  Inbt  tour 
suborders,  .ta-oilea,  Sjttontt.  LrucnsA, 
Tbe>  are  aUw>  railed  CoWcw,  and  are  . 
nnder  that  name. 

calclaponglaa  (kal-si-spon'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  |K<rtaining  to  the  Calcispongut. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  Calcispougia- ;  a  chalk- 
aponge  .  a«,     an  in  ruaive  ca  cis^ngian, 

cilcite  (kal'sit),  n.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime,  + 
■ite''.]  Native  calcium  cartionate.  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  one  of  the  commonest  of  minerals.  It 
ocean  In  a  creut  variety  of  covtulllne  fnnnpt,  rlionilNdie- 
dn  iw.  •calenohednm»,  etc. .  the  fun-laiu-  iital  form  l»  li«i 
a  rhoiBuoliolruii  with  a  terminal  angle  uf  l<iy.  riarallel  to 
whkh  Uie  eryxullnu'd  mliirral  ha»  hkhl)  jierfeet  eleai- 
ace.  iw  Uiat  a  lna»  of  |t  hreukt  up  with  a  hl"w  Int-i  a 
Kreat  iiumher  of  wikall  rhoniholn'dn>u«.  Tlie  traiiitmri'tit 
ei-doetean  variety  t«  ealleil  lr*lttn,i  n*\r  fx  ituuUu  rr/nsrf- 
wi'i  */Hir.  anil  1*  u»«'d  (or  the  prlMna  of  polarUei ■>•**.  !*">}• 
tuyth  *}*tr  U  a  variety  in  neute  ai-uleni»Jintnil  ervataln. 
Katln-iipar  U  a  Ithroiia,  and  argentln*-  a  fH'nrly  lamellar  va- 
riety ;  the  trranular,  eoiupact,  or  ervidinT>"*talllne  rarle. 
tin  ennUltute  marble,  IlimnUine.  chalk,  ete.  StaUutltca 
and  fttalaamltM  are  forma  ih'poelU-d  In  llmeatone  eaetv ; 
cale-alnU-r,  rwle-tult.  or  travr-rtln  la  a  pnrona  deprwit  li»m 
apriiura  or  riren  which  In  04>win£  thr>inuh  limcaume  roeka 
have  tteciome  eharved  with  eali'lum  rarUinatc.  AicaiU- 
rolneral.  or  rock-milk,  la  aaoft  whit*?  variety  eaally  erum 
lded  in  the  angers;  it  (a  aometimca  delaiaited  in  cavrma. 
(See  cut  under  mar.) 

caldtlc(k»l-»it'ik).ri.  [<«j /«>  +  -«■.]  IVrtain- 
ingto  or  fonnod  of  calcite:  as,  r«/W tic  ci-mont, 

Voder  atmoapherii:  innaeucea,  the  ealcilir  cement  ap- 
|K-ara  to  be  replaced  by  ou«  whkh  la  Ui  latye  |avrt  alii- 
eevtta.  ScitMH,  IV.  71. 

calcitrant  (karai-trant),  a.  [<U.  calcitran( <-)*, 
ppr.  of  calcilrare,  kick:  aee  calcitrate.]  Kick- 
ing; refractory. 

caldtrat«  (kal'si-trat),  e.  t.  [<  L.  calcilrntHs, 
pp.  of  caidtrare,  kick,  <  mix  (calc-),  the  heel. 
Cf.  recalcitrant.']    To  kick.  [Kare.j 

calcitration  (kal-«i-tra"ahon),  n.  [<  calcitrate 
+  -if".]  The  act  of  kicking.  See  recalcitra- 
tion.  [Kare.] 

Tie  Mrth  of  Uie  ch  lid  la  caused  partly  by  IU  ntcitratinn 
breaking  the  membraora  In  which  It  lleth. 

i0**f.  Arcana  M  icrocoaml,  p.  52. 

calcium  (kal'si-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  calx  (calc-), 
lime:  see  coir1  and  chalk.]  1.  Chemical  sym- 
bol, Ca ;  atomic  weight,  40.  A  metal  having  a 
light-yellow  color  and  brilliant  luster,  about  as 
hard  aa  gold,  very  ductile,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.57.  It  oiidiaea  readily  in  rooiat  air, 
and  at  a  red  beat  burns  vividly,  foraiini:  calcium  oiid.  CaO, 
or  iiuicklltue,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths.  On  adding  water 
tills  forma  caMum  hydrate,  CafOIDe,  or  alaked  lline.  Cal 
cliun  la  not  found  native  in  the  metallic  aute.  but  It  unite* 
wish  moat  of  th«  non-metallic  elements  In  compounda 
whlcti  are  wldaly  distributed  In  nature  and  extensively 
uaod.  The  mineral  cakile.  all  llnieabme  or  marble,  and 
the  chalk  depoalta  »re  calrlum  carUmatc.  irypaiun  la  cal- 
cium sulphate :  ami  calrlum  aho  enters  Into  Uie  compu- 
alUon  of  nearly  all  Ui«  naUve  sllleatea. 
9.  A  calcium  light.  [Colloq.]_caldo.m  carbide, 
OaC*  It  U  used  In  waking;  aeety lent  ga,  -Calcium  Uffit, 
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a  very  Intense  white  light  produced  by  turning  two  at  rearm 
of  gaa.  one  of  oxygen  and  Uie  other  of  hydrogen.  In  a  state 
of  ignition,  upoo  a  ball  of  lime.  Captain  Iirunimoud.the 
inventor.  pro|ioaed  the  use  of  this  light  in  llghUiooaea. 
Another  l£glll,  previoaaly  Invented  by  him  (lS'^Ti),  wuaeni- 
plujed  In  geiKleticai  surveys  when  it  wna  required  to  ob- 
serve the  anglea  silbleuded  lietweuii  distant  atatlons  at 
nlirht.  The  light  waa  procured  by  placing  a  ball  or  dish  of 
lime  in  the  focua  e-f  a  uara^ajtic  mirror  at  the  alation  to  be 
re tidcrvd visible,  and  illreclingn|ionit.ttiniugb  aflamearls 
fngfrom  aicoliol.a  strvamofoxygengsa.  Alsocallc»lZ>rwm. 
w>nd  tight,  vxycalcium  tvjhl,  tiuubait  liqhi,  and  li'me-f  iyhL 

calclvorottfl  (kal-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  calx  (calc-). 
lime,  +  rorarc,  eat :  see  rorrtciarw,  and  cf.  <vi/- 
cicvi/c. )  Living  upon  limeatono :  applied  to  cer- 
tain lichens. 

calclOf,  r.  t.    See  calculc. 

calcographer  (kal-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [<  calcogra- 
phy  +  -c<1.]    One  who  practises  caleograpuy. 

calcographical  ikal-kivgraf'i-ltnl),  a.  [<  cut- 
riHjraphii  +  -i<'<jf.]    IVrtainitig  to  ealcography. 

calcography  (kal -kog'  ra-ft).  «.    [<  L.  coir 

(criif-),  Itiiie,  +  Hr.  -);ia£ia,  <  )im$uv,  write.] 
The  art  of  drawing  with  black  or  colored  chalks 
or  paxtels. 

calcophorons  (kal-kof'o-ras),  a.  [<  XL.  calco- 
phimuy*.  It.  calx  (rale-)',  lime,  +  Or.  -dopof,  <  <pi 

P' 
dui 
calcop 

liculi  eatctiphori). 

calc-ainter  (kalk'sin'ter),  a.  [<  O.  kalk-mHtrr. 
<  talk  ((.  L.  calx,  calc-},  lime,  +  sinter,  a  stalac- 
tite: see  aijifer.]  Travertin,  or  calcareous  tufa, 
the  material  deposited  from  water  holding  limo 
in  solution.    See  tract  rlin, 

calc-apax  (kalk'spiir).  n.  [<  L.  calx  (rale-), 
lime,  +  »/«rl.  Cf.  calc-itinler.]  A  name  ap- 
plieil  to  anv  of  the  very  numeroun  cryataHixeil 
and  cleavaolo  varieties  of  calcite;  calcareous 

calc-tnff  (kalk'tuf),  n.    [<  L.  calx  (calc-),  lime. 


ortut,  \  it.  catx  {riMie-),  nmc,  t  ur.  -oop«f.  ">  P*- 
r  —  E.  twrtrl.  iYop.  catctfrrnu*,  q.  v.]  Pnj- 
cing  or  containing  lime;  calcigeroua:  as.  the 
fcYj/i<i»roits  tubules  of  bone  (also  called  cano- 


calcolatian 

This  letter  was  admirably  ratntlatrd  to  work  on  Uwate 
to  whom  it  waa  addressed.     Jforotday,  Ulaa.  Cnc.,  xvtlU 

4.  To  purpose ;  intend ;  design :  aa.  he  calculate* 
to  do  it;  ne  ealculaten  to  go.  [Local,  TJ.  8.] — 
ft.  To  think;  guess.  [Colloq.,  NewEnE.]=gyn.  l 

and  2.  Ccs/cu/afe,  (.'ii»h|*iV,  Itrck»n,  tVunl,  La&ulnir  ap- 
plies to  the  miwt  elaborate  and  varied  matbcniatlcal  j>ro- 
■  eiM  :  aa,  to  cufrNiiire  an  eellpac  or  a  nativity.  tV'iuj'W'* 
ia  mure  upplicalile  t*i  the  allupler  priHt-aae*:  a*,  to  rt'in- 
pui.'  the  interest  on  a  note,  tint  iuaU)4  uiaticlaiM  make 
the  opposite  dialtuctlKl ;  In  their  Language,  lo  armyutr 
liM'ans  to  make  elalairate  calculiitUms  with  the  art  of  a 
Jiersun  trained  to  Uils  husilK'sa.  Hr<k»n  ia  eaeentially  the 
saute  aa  tuwyHl',  but  may  be  nimpler  yet  :  aa.  to  rrrbr>n 
lutemil,  or  the  amount  of  a  hill,  or  the  ilaya  to  a  coming 
event.  To  coirmf  la  to  reckun  one  by  one.  Tile  figurative 
uses  of  these  words  are  not  suggested  by  any  cottipiuivoti 
of  their  literal  meanings;  in  Uiem  all  auine  luetital  entl- 
mate  may  lie  supposed  to  lie  made,  akin  lo  an  arithnietl- 
i%d  pr<^-> •*.  "1  e.i-ton  that  the  suireringx  of  tills  prwnt 
thiM'  are  not  worthy  to  lie  compared  *  ilh  tlw  gl->ry  which 
►ball  lie  revealed  In  us."  Kom.  vlil.  18.  The  Use  of  nitcr,- 
/itfe  for  reravm  In  such  a  case  aa  this  la  an  Americanism. 
•■  I  n>u»f  not  inyaelf  to  have  apprehended."  Phil.  Ill  13. 
/to'loii  may  lie  used  In  such  a  connecUon,  hut  not  the 
other  two  words. 

When  Uiey  come  to  moilrl  henven 
And  aUcaiaU  tbe  stars.       If  (Iron,  V.  L.,  viiL  so. 

AfUr  1U  own  law  and  not  by  arithmetic  to  the  rale  of 
Its  |th*  sours]  progress  to  lie  nrmjAttfrt. 

AWraiiw.  Essays..  1st  ser.,  p.  240. 

He  presently  confided  to  me,  .  .  .  that.  Judging  from 
my  personal  appi'arani'e,  lie  should  not  have  thought  me 
tbe  writer  that  he  In  his  genclvtauy  reea-oisol  me  to  lap. 

I).  W.  IIUtm-1,  Old  Vol.  of  Uie,  p.  SR. 


nonimr  and  pleaaure  both  are  in  thy  mind. 
And  all  that  In  the  world  is  eo«.il»,(  good. 

Sir  J.  /Mriea.  lminiwtaLof  Soul, 


tuff.  J 

bonate. 


An  alluvial  formation  of  calcium  car- 
See  calcite. 


calculability  < kjil'ku-la-bil'i-ti).  a.  The quali- 
ty  of  iK-ing  calculable;  cajiability  of  being  cal- 
culate!. 

We  have  structurea  nr  machlmw  In  which  sysu-niatlc 
action  1*  Uie  olijivt  almeit  at,  ,  .  .  The  solar  system,  a 
tliiHrplecc,  a  at.  aru-.  in.'lmi  at^work.^are^  etamplea^.f  such 

c»towi/y.  ">J        /;''.V^,<"'oluerv'.\7rr!new"^  IM. 


II.  intrant.  1.  To  make  a  computation;  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  aft«»r  weighing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances; form  an  estimate;  reckon:  as,  we 
calculate  lietter  for  ourselves  than  for  others; 
to  calculate  ou  (that  is,  with  expectation  of) 
Iido  weather. 

The  strong  passions,  whether  good  or  ba.1.  never  eu/c«. 
firfr  y.  W.  /i.HVi-r-.«. 

2t.  To  speculate  about  future  events ;  predict. 

Old  men,  tools,  and  children  co/cu/afe.  S&ak..  J.  C,  L  3. 
3.  To  suppose  or  believe,  after  deliberation ; 
think;  'guess';  'reckon':  as,  you  are  wrong 
there,  I  calculate.  [Colloq.,  New  Kng.] 
calculate*  (kal'ktii-14t),  a.  l<  calculate,  r,]  Cal- 
culation. 


.  operation  ot  various  forces  visible  and  rnfcK- 
.InafeJ,  t'hannel  Inlalids.  p.  Hit. 


calculable  (kal'ku-la-bl),  a.  [=  F.  calculable, 
<  L.  as  if  'calculiibiltM.  <  calcularc :  see  calcu- 
late, r.]  1.  Capable  of  being  calculated  or  es- 
timated; ascertainablo  ' 
nittHon. 

Tl  . 
(a  Me. 

The  vicissitudes  of  language  are  thus,  a  thing  over 
which  our  volitions  rarely  have  a  ^t-^UUe  control. 

F.  II, M,  M<«1.  Eng.,  p. 
2.  That  may  be  counted  or  reckoned  u[wni: 
applied  to  persons. 

calculary  (aarku-la-rS),  «.  and  a,  [<  L.  calcu- 
lariun.  lit.  iifrtaiiiitig  to  a  pebble,  found  only  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  '  pertaining  to  calcula- 
tion,' <  calculus,  a  pebble,  also  calculation :  see 
calculus,  calculate,  r.]  L  pi.  calculator* 
(-ri*).  1.  In  Imt.,  a  congeries  of  little  stony 
knots  often  found  in  the  pulp  of  the  pear  and 
other  fruits,  formed  by  concretions  of  tho  sap. 
—  2.  In pathol.,  a  calculus. 

H,  a.  In  m«/.,  relating  to  or  of  tho  nature 
of  calculi;  arising  from  calculi  or  gravel. 

calculate  (kal'kv-lat),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ralcu- 
laletl,  ppr.  calculating.  [<L.  calculatun,  pp.  of 
calculare  (>  tilt.  NK.  calculeu,  calclen :  see  cal- 
culc, r.),  reckon,  orig.  bv  means  of  pebbles,  <  <•«/- 
cuius,  a  pebble:  see  calculus.]  L  trans.  1.  To 
ascertain  by  computation ;  compute;  reckon  up 
arithmetically  or  by  items:  as,  to  calculate  in- 
terest, or  the  cost  of  a  house. 

A  cunning  man  did  calcutatt  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die. 

Shax.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  To  make  an  estimate  of;  compute  by  weigh- 
ing related  facta  or  circumstances  in  the  mind : 
as,  to  calculate  chances  or  probabilities. — 3 


To  fit  or  prepare  by  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  tho  end;  make  suita Vile;  plan:  generally  in 
the  perfect  participle,  and  frequently  (though 


improperly)  in  the  sense  of  tttleil,  without  any 
thought  of  intentional  adaptation. 

tic  does  not  think  the  i'hmvh  nf  Kngland  so  narrowly 
calrvtatrt  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
.«ici.rt,SentlroenUofa«-h.ofT.n«.  Man,  iL 
.  .  •  ia  .  .  .  oaictt/iifed  for  our  benefit. 

TilMnn. 

Die  re  to  no  human  Invention  so  aptly  mUvlattd  for  the 
forming-  a  treo-lx.rii  people  as  that  of  a  theatre. 

UtteU,  Taller,  No.  107. 


Nor  were  these  hndhcra  mistaken  In  their 
for  the  event  niadc  good  all  their  prognostics. 

Ketrer  .VorfA,  Ksamen,  p.  a'r*. 

C*lculating(«ttl'ku-la-ting).  p.  it.  [Ppr.  ofrv//- 
culati.  r.]  tiiveu  to  forethotufht  anil  calcula- 
tion; especially,  given  to  looking  aheail  wilh 
thoughtful  reganl  lo  self-interest ;  deliberate 
and  selfish;  scheming. 

With  his  cool  calculation  dispcadtlon,  he  enslly  got  the 
t*tter  of  his  ardent  rival.  (,Wma,  St.  Leon. 

calculating-machine  (knl'ku-la-ting- ma- 
shf>n'),  m.  Any  machine  which  }>erforms  nu- 
merical calculations.  The  principal  kinds  are :  ia) 
Multiplying  and  dividing  luiicliitiin.  <&)  lHrlerelice  mi- 
gines,  which  calculate  and  print  tables  fn»m  the  Initliil 
values  of  the  tabular  number  arid  Us  Hist,  serotid.  etc., 
differences.  The  first  uf  these  waa  Uiat  of  iialibage,  of 
which  Uie  SchiniU  machine,  ihiw  at  Uie  Albany  observa- 
tory, is  a  modirlcatloiL  le)  The  analytical  engine  of  Kab- 
liage,  wldch  was  ilealgned  to  calculate  arid  print  labbw  of 
a  functiuu  from  comtuiii*.  but  wim  never  actually  con- 
structed, (if)  Tide-pmllrtliist  machines,  of  which  several 
have  lieell  constructed,  with  one  of  which,  that  of  Kirrel. 
the  regular  tldc-lablcs  |mbliihed  lei  tbe  I  nlUd  Mtatca 
Coast  Survey  are  now  computed.  ('»  Machine*  for  Inte- 
grating dirTerenUal  eiiuatlons,  though  these  are  rather  In- 
struments than  machines.  </)  L*igVal  mai  liincs,  for  de- 
ducing coiidusioiu  from  premises.  There  are  also  Impor- 
tant Hivtrunienu  for  |ierfonnlng  calcuUtlons,  which  are 
not  usually  ealleil  machines,  fuch  are  the  abacus,  the 
cek-stlal  gUiiie,  and  Ulll  s  machine  fur  predicting  eclipses 
and  la-cultatlona,  used  In  tbe  calculation  of  the  American 
cphcmcrla.  (See  cut  under  uImicus.)  Tliereare  alsovarioiia 
calculating-scale*,  such  a*  .Napier's  Is  iocs.  Many  of  these 
dev  Ices  are  of  considerable  utility,  such  as  Airy  s  slick  for 
gaging  cylindrical  tesaela.  and  the  g*g,i«  rod.  Nome  In- 
atrunu  nu  perform  caliulailons  fuUlillar)  to  the  procas 
of  in,  anilr.  iii.  nl,  aa  the  >*Vi>iiinr*<r/. 

calculation  (kal-kii-la'shpn),  n.  [<  ME.  cn'™- 
McioH,  -fsoa,  <  L.  r«fcsi7a<io(»-),  <  calculare, 
reckon  :  see  calculate,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  calcu- 
lating ;  the  art,  practice,  or  manner  of  comput- 
ing bv  numbers:  reckoning;  computation:  as, 
to  find  a  result  by  calculation;  the  calculation 
was  a  difficult  one. 

In  rigorous  logic  and  by  rafeti/nfiiwi  carried  far  enough, 
the  time  must  come  when  tlw  dead  in  our  country  will 


uvilnuuiber  and  dispossess  Uie  living. 

K.  Ut*y.  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser..  p.  lur,. 


we  In  fact  allude  to  that  nidimental  period  of  the  i 
of  numbers  when  pebbles  (cu/cw/i)  were  used,  as  now 
savages  they  often  are.  to  facilitate  the  practice  of 
trig.  .ftp.  Trench,  Study  of  Wordl, 


2.  A  aeries  of  arithmetical  processes  leading  to 
.—3.  An  estimate  formed  in  the 
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calculation 

mind  by  comparing  the  various  circumstance* 
and  (acta  which  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  lmjtr  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  *  calrutalutn  crast. 
Began  to  chafe  »*  at  a  personal  wrong. 

resuiysoit,  Knoch  Ardei.. 
4.  The  habit  of  forming  mental  estimates ;  a 
trait  or  an  element  of  intellectual  character 
which  shows  itself  in  the  habit  of  formulating 
and  revolving  schemes  in  the  mind,  or  forecast- 
ing the  progress  or  results  of  an  undertaking. 
dlcitAifuw  might  come  to  value  hue  for  lu  profit 

Kmerwu.  Kwnyt,  Ut  scr.,  p.  116. 
Kvcrjr  virtue  may  take  two  shape*,  the  one  lower  am) 
thr  other  higher ;  lor  every  virtue  may  spring  from  eeiteu. 
tation,  antl  on  the  other  hand  every  art  of  virtue  may  1*  a 
religious  act  arising  out  of  Mien*  worship  or  devotion  of 
the  aiMll-  J.  It  .Seeley,  Kat.  Religion,  p.  lil. 

=  SJH.  4.  IMMierathill.  circuluspecMuti,  wariness,  fore- 
tlHiugl.t.  pni^lcni-v. 

calculative  (karkfl-laVtiv),  a.  [<  calculate  + 
-ire.]  Pertaining  to  calculation;  involvingcal- 
culntlou. 

Long  halilU  of  calculator*  dealings. 

Hurt*,  Popery  Lsws. 

calculator  (kal'kti-la-tor),  ».  [L.  <>  ME.  cal- 
ketatour),  <  calcnlarc,  calculate:  see  calculate, 
«'.]  1.  One  who  calculate!),  computes,  or  reck- 
on*.—  3.  One  who  estimates  or  considers  the 
force  and  effect  of  causes  with  a  view  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  effect*, 
i  la  no  exact  calculator. 

Burke,  tturntlnn  of  Parliament*. 


S.  A  calculating-machine. —  4. 
rery  invented  by  Fei 


of  or- 


),  a.  [<  E.  calcula- 
calculator7\  Belonging 


rerv  Invented  by  rergu*on. 
caldulatory  (kaVku-li-t<>-ri; 
/<>ni*»,  <  calculator:  see  calo 
to  calculation.  Skerteood. 
CalCOlet  (kal'kul),  n.  [<  F.  calcul,  <  L.  calculus, 
reckoning:  see  calculate,  r.]  A  reckoning;  com- 
putation. 

The  general  eaicuU  .  .  .  eiceeded  eight  millions. 

l/usrWI,  Vocall  horrent, 

calculot,  r.  t.  [ME.,  abto  ealculen,  calclen,  <  uF. 
calculer,  F.  entailer  =  Sp.  Pg.  calcular  =  It. 
calenture,  <  1,.  rn/cwiorc, .reckon,  calculate:  see 
calculate,  r.]  To  calculate;  reckon:  used  espe- 
cially with  reference  to 


S.  when  tl.lt  Calkas  knew  l.y  cnltut^. 
And  ck  by  ansacr  of  tlila  Apollo. 
That  tlrekea  nhotden  »w  Iche  a  prple  tarynge, 
h  that  Tmye  moste  ben  fordo, 
.  out  of  the  town  to  ku. 

CAnncrr.  Trullus,  L  71. 
Calcnli,  ».    Plural  of  calculus. 
C&lcnlifragona  t  kal-ku-lif 'ra-gns),  a.    [<  E.  cal- 
culus, a  pebble,  stone  in  the  bladder.  +  fran- 
gere  (frag-),  break,  +  -on*.]    In  surg.,  having 
power  to  dissolve  or  break  calculus,  or  stone  in 
the  bladder;  lithotritie. 
calcoloM  (kal 'kudos),  <?.    [<  L.  calculamu:  see. 
calculous. ]    1.  Same  as  calculous.    [Rare.]  — 
St.  Full  of  stone*  or  pebbles;  stony;  gravelly. 

The  feldtn  CKll.-vfW,  eke  hardc  ami  drle 
Thai  love.  an. I  hat  test  aycr,  fi.rthl  thai  ripe 
Awl  flotirvth  with. 

I'nllftiut,  ilu.taiiidrtcCK.  P..  T.  *.),  p  M. 
Calculous  (kal'ku-lus),  a,  [<  Ij.  ealculwus,  < 
calculus,  a  pebble,  a  stone:  ae«  calculate,  r.] 
1.  Stony;  gritty:  hartl  like  stone:  as.  a  calcu- 
lous concretion.— 2.  Arising  from  calculi,  or 
stones  in  the  bladder ;  caused  by  calculi :  as, 
a  calculous  disorder. —  3.  Affocted  with  the 
gravel  or  gtono  :  as,  a  calculous  person, 
calculus  (kal'kil-lus),  it. ;  pi.  calculi  (-Ii).  [I,., 
a  small  stone,  a  pebble,  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
a  pebble  ti»od  as  a  counter,  counting,  calcula- 
tion, etc.,  dim.  of  cnU  (eale-),  a  stone:  see 
cvi/jl.)  1.  A  small  slouo;  a  pebble. —  2.  In;wi- 
thol.,  a  general  term  for  inorganic  concretions 
of  various  kinds  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Tliooe  nui'-Tvtlont  f  irm«-«!  In  the  call-hlaiM^r  are 
fulhsl  fi(7».irvr/ir,*(4/i,.orKHll-«ti>in-i.;  thi»r  toinM-illiyamur- 
hhl  i|e|»i-UI'Mi  rnni  thi>  iirlip'  in  tl»-  kMiu/ya  or  lihul.l.  r  nre 
cnll.  -I  cmtrl.  r.( or  «niwry  rulmli .  tit'**-  fonntil  In  the 
sitlH.t-ui.jr  .<[  hnirt  are  rulli  -l  frutmonuryt  <-iuVwfi  ;  anil 
Hi,...  r„nn-l  In  tie'  r-illrary  itlamh.  or  their  iliK'taatvealleil 
m.'ir.im  ^i.'.-i.!.'    TIwm  ai^-  nl*o  sniitt  ivnervliiiM  eallcl 

ue'hft.c  c.;t.-uti,  all  I  other*  tall..!  (Hmriyuf ic  ouJr»Ii,  Uk- 

TKlft'li  fMlVll.'i.  ji/h  r  offfU-  eil/r'llJl,  et"' 

3.  In  tHrtth.,  any  highly  systematic  method  of 
treating  a  large  variety  of  problems  by  the  use 
of  some  peeuliar  system  of  algebraic  notation. 

liv  iKr  mlif',,.  wttle.lil  .,,|iil|fl,-;iti..ri  l»  Kelirr.iM I  illi.l.T- 
»t..«l        -I.  cutc-il"*.  ioVMilt.l  I iy  I*  lieilt/  I iil- 

tle  iwirh  Se» I' in  i  itie||ni.|  ..f  rVivl.iii.  i-.hiv.-.  virtually  t<»»|ie 
•aim'  tbiiiijl.    In  lh>v  ue'tli-i'l  i|itati(ltles  are  ri.nevln.il  »• 

varvmk*  itli  -.ikU,  i.rel  wie'n  e.iniit|..ii«  rvl«t  Involvlni: 

K'V.  r.il  .pe.nl  I  .  .  lie  ii'  ■illvlilUi.  i  will.  In  .-.  .1 .pe  n.  •• 
of  tlii*— ■  i  nii:iU  o ih  ,  vrv  l...-i  Ui'T. -..  Ilti.1  lln  r.'  mill  1. 

Ii('l:ill  .'is  ii  tlw  ir  :i|l.  -  "f  .  Ii       •>     III.    illffi  ri  lill  .1 

or  InMnltely  htuuli  In  rviueut  of  a  variable  Mnct  ilrimtnt 

liv  I'fe-  l.  t-- I    i  m.l'.i  li  »i.  f.ir>   tin-  i.v  In  1m ,1  ill  »n  itli-i;  tie' 

varlatile.    Hir  .hrlrreiitul  laknlua  treat*  of  thu  valine  of 
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ratloa  of  Uirae  dlflenotiaui,  anil  of  the  fundaroeatal  for- 
mula* Into  which  theac  raliua  enter.  Tim  iiubvrriaf  ealcultu 
Ireata  of  li.trtcratlon,  or  tlm  auiumatlon  of  an  infinite  aerlt* 
of  dlflVtrntlaW ;  il  i»  Larsely  an  Inverted  autemcnl  of  a 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  .inferential  calculus,  hot  it 
also  Introduces  Imaginary  quantities  ami  leads  np  to  the 
Uieury  of  fuiKiinus.-  Baryccntiic  calcattu.  He*  tary. 
centne.  Calculus  of  enlargement,  a  method  of  olrtain 
loaf  ahc.-bralcal  ilevelofHuclita,  etc.,  hy  the  use  of  E  (see 
culctttrts  of  finite  ilifrrffu-ee)  lutd  other  s> mbola  of  oiK-re- 

tvi.iL  -  Calculus  of  equivalent  statementa.  Sum  as 
roWiu      June. -calculus  of  finite  dlfferenoes,  a 

niethiKl  of  eali-iilaliiu:.  mainly  hy  lneans  of  the  symliuU  11. 
i.aniH:  thefliat,  Fl.  stultify  iiiK  the  operation  of  increasiite 
Uie  Indopetideiit  varlahleuf  a  function  l.y  unity;  the  m>c. 
oud,  i,  the  Increat*.  In  the  value  of  a  Innction  pnnluced 
by  bicreasluii  ila  vurlable  by  unity ;  anil  the  third.  1.  the 
operation  of  i*l<l hiii  all  values  of  the  function  for  iuttirral 
value*  of  the  variable  from  unity  up.  The  calculus  of 
finite  differences  .tillers  from  Ulc  differential  calculus,  not 
merely  in  ronsblerliiK  finite  dillerv  ncm  Instead  of  differ- 
entials, hut  al»o  in  not  ussumirm  o.iiilnuity.- Calculua 
Of  forms,  the  theory  of  imarianU.  etc..  Irealnl  synilKill- 
cully  alter  the  inauiier  of  (Jordan  -  Calculus  Of  funo- 
tlona,  a  Imuul.  o(  the  calculus  of  Unite  differences;  a 
lnctliodof  rludlilKfiin.-llollswbbh  fulltlulveliciuitlilions.  — 
CalCUlU  Of  lOgTlC  a  tuetllod  of  Worklllkt  out  nilii  lllMoia 

from  slveii  prv  nil».»  bv  inesna  of  an  si.. .-brine  notation  — 
Oatoulus  of  operations,  Uh>  m  neral  m.  tluil  of  tn-ailiii: 
niathciiuttiial  problems  by  ojarratlns  alselirali*lly  U|.m 
siuiimls  of  opi-rstioti.— Calculus  or  probability,  s-e 
imbthua*.— Calculus  of  quaternions,  the  umtli-id  of 
lalciilatliiK  by  iiieini*  of  i|iiiii<  rnloii«  —  Calculus  of  va- 
riations, a  bl-aiu-h  of  the  difTerel.tlal  ealcntllt.  iiftll-K  i. 
the  slifti  of  Ute  varUlii>n  of  a  fuudbui.  for  the  sotuti-irt  of 
nrobb  im  of  inaviui*  and  inluliiwa. -Pluxlonal  or  flux- 
lonary  calculus.  N«e  MefW  <,e  Unrui™.  under  ifur- 
urn.—  Fusible  calculus,  a  variety  of  miliary  concretion 
.iiusUtliiK  of  timed  ammonium  uin*nc«liiiii  ami  calcium 
h.isphale*.  It  is  so  n.unn|  hecsuse  It  fu*e*  lieforo  the 
low  pipe  -  Imaginary  calculus,  the  method  «.f  .-sl.-u- 
latlnit  by  the  use  of  un  tiiutiilnary  unit,  tlw  M|uare  of  which 
is  supposed  to  lie  —1,  and  wl.l.'li  is  added  and  ittultlpUed 
like  a  niunher,— Mulberry  calculua,  a  uiiiMU-y  ciierr- 
tbiu  eolisistiu^  cllb-fly  of  i-salat*-  of  lime,  slanv  of  thnu. 
calculi  In  fonn  arid  .-..lor  s.in.*-wliat  rv^wmbb-  the  fruit  of 
the  mulberry.  Residual  calculus,  a  method  of  cab  u- 
lalinit  by  the  operation  called  re*../.mtioi.  (wlil.  li  see.),  a 
l.rsiich  of  the  intevral  calculus  invei.Uii  by  Caucby. 
caldera  (kal-tU'ra).  ».  [Sp.,  a  kettle :  sec  cal- 
</ron.]  A  largo  lset tie  or  cal.lrou ;  hence,  in 
oral,,  an  amphttheatrical  depression  in  a  volcan- 
ic formation.  The  term  was  originally  vised  In  itr*rnhliiic 
vohaiiic  retrlons  ik>  umiiit  where  S|i«uish  U  the  currrut 
lanuuai,-e,  and  was  introduced  by  Von  fuich  III  Ills  rbu~.li- 
.lescription  of  the  Canaries.  It*  use  has  ln-en  evlenilrd 
thcure  t*i  other  lonntnea  and  by  It  is  unilcrsbHid  a  lurwe 
amphitlu-atrlcal  or  kettle  like  depression  .* -rurrtnif  in  vol- 
canic rocks,  surrounded  by  blub  and  sleep  walls,  which 
are  usually  mure  or  less  broken  away  on  one  side  or  cut 
through  by  deep  ravines  (tarewtraj).  Calitrraa  are  |n*u- 
erally  uluiitled  to  be  volcanic  craters  enlar«e<l  by  the  sc. 
lion  of  the  sea  after  subnierm-nce  of  the  luaas,  or  by  the 


[;! 


¥fm  the  emt  ..f  the  great  ew-animenl  uf  live  Alrl-i  |.<f 
MoliU-  .■<•  iliinw  I,  or  what  the  Spnnlanls  would  call  Uk- 
"OufJeeu,  iWp  ravines  or  ' '  l^rrancx* "  very  near  esub 
other  radiate  outwards  In  all  dlicvtbuis. 

-S'.r  t*.  f.(*r«,  Prill,  of  lleol.  (IMIl  rd  1,  I.  CM. 

Calderarl  (kal-de-rii'ri),  a.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  of  cnl- 
tlernru,  eipilv.  to  caliterajo,  a  brazier,  a  copper- 
smith :  see  calelron.  C(.  Larbouari.]  A  secret 
society,  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  short- 
ly before  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
lSl.i,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Carbonari 
and  upholding  absolute  government. 

caldeset,  r.  t.    See  chalelrxe. 

Choused  and  cal.ie.;l  ,e  like  a  blockhead. 

.S.  Duller,  Hlldlhras,  II.  ill.  1010. 

caldron  (kal'dron),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  caudrem  ; 

<  ME.  caldron,  caldcron,  usually  rviiwfryis  c«m- 
droun,  caudernun,  eatcilron,  etc.,"<  OF.  *c<i/</r(>>i, 
'caudron  (Picanl  cttndnm,  eaudrron),  assibi- 
lateil  'chaldron,  'chaudron,  chuudcron  (>  E.  chal- 
dron in  different  sense:  we  chaldron\  F.  rArix- 
dron  (=  Sp.  calderou  =  l'g.  caldeirdo  =  It  .  cal- 
dcrone,  a  large  kettle),  nug.  of  OK.  camlicre, 
'cJiaudicre  (>  E.  dial,  rhaldrr*),  V.  chaudierc  = 
P*.  caudicra  ~  Kp.  caldera  =  Pg.  caldeira  =  It. 
caldiua,  caldara  (obs.)  (also  caldnjo,  caldnro, 
m.),  a  kettle,  <  L.  mldaria,  a  kettle  for  hot 
water,  fern,  of  cnldartus,  suitable  for  heating, 

<  caltlus,  calidus,  hot,  <  citlin,  be  hot :  see  cal- 
i<f.]  A  very  large  kettle  or  boiler.  Also  spelled 


In  the  midst  of  alt 
There  placed  was  a  miidron  wide  and  tall. 
I  pon  a  mhibtle  furnace,  burning  wluitt. 

.f;ien»er,  V.  g.,  II.  Ii  M. 
calf*1,  ».    See  o.fi'2  and  kaU.l. 
calo-  (kal),  n.   [Origin  unknown.]   In  ponf-mis- 
!»»/,  a  specine<)  uuiuber  of  tubs  taken  into  a 
working-place  during  the  shift.  Gresley.  [Mid- 
land counties.  Eng.] 
Cale"1  (kalj,  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  calitl,  ppr.  eating. 
[V.,  dial.,  also  written  cad;  origin  obscure.] 
I.  fnrn.i.  To  throw. 

II.  isfrnns.  1.  To  move  irregularly.  — 2.  To 
gamlM.l.   HalUtr,!t.    [  Pro  v.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
Cale3  (kal).  «.    r<  rah  \  r.]    Turn  :  as,  it  is  his 
cat*  to  go.    [North.  Eng.] 


calendar 

c&lecannon,  colec&nnon  (kal-,  koi-kan'on), ». 
[Appar.  <  cale  1,  cvhK cabbage,  +  cannon  (uncer- 
tain).] A  favorite  Irish  dish,  made  by  boiling 
and  mashing  together  greens,  young  cabbage, 
or  spinach,  and  ivotatoes,  and  seaaoniug  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,   a  plainer  ktnd  it  mad* 

ainouu  (lie  poorer  classes  by  bidUnR  the  vryelahh*  till 

nearly  done,  then  addlne,  the  raw  potatoes  Ui  them,  s&d 

ilraliilia;  litem  when  fully  boiled.  Abu  wntten  evlmiuM. 
calecha,  a.    See  calash. 
Caledonia  brOWS.    See  orotm. 
Caledonian  (kal-e-do'ni-an),  a.  and  a.    [<  L 

Caledonia,  an  ancient  name  for  Scotland.  + 

-tw.l    L  a.  Pertaining  to 

land;  Scottiah;  Scotch. 

Tlve  arrival  of  the  s*ious  [In  Hrttalo] 
greas  of  the  iMIMfuUxn  mantudeis, 

-Sir  K.  i'reafy,  Eng.  Const ,  p  Si. 

H.  a.  A  native  of  (^aledouia,  or  Scotland: 
a  Scotchman. 

caledonite  (kal'e->1i;i-nit).  ».  [<  L.  f"aierf>nnn, 
Scotland,  +  -((<-.]  A  blue  or  greenish-blur 
mineral,  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lead  and  copper, 
found  in  attached  crystals,  with  other  on.-s  of 
lead,  at  LeadhlUs  in  Ijtnarkshirtt.  ScotlamL 
anil  at  Roughten  Gill  in  Citmbcrland.  England, 
also  in  Hungary  and  the  Harz  mountains. 

calefacient  (kal-e-fa'sbient),  a,  and  it.  [<  L. 
cw/r /<i«fii(f-)«,  pjir.  of  calefacere,  make  wans 
or  hot,  <  calcrc,  be  hot,  +  Jacerc,  make.  See 
calrfu  and  chafe]    I.  a.  Warming;  heating. 

tL  »•  That  which  warms  or  heats;  in  med., 
a  substance  which  excites  a  sensation  of  warmth 
in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  mustard, 
pepper,  etc.;  a  superficial  stimulant. 

caletaction  (kal-c-fak'shou),  n.  [<  I.,  calefac- 
ttoin-),  <  calefacere :  see  cidcfactice.  calefacient.] 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or  lies! ins; 
the  production  of  heat  in  a  body  by  the  action 
of  (ire,  or  by  the  communication  of  heat  from 
other  bodies. —  2.  The  state  of  being  heated. 

man  in  a  cold  trusty  night. 

lie.  II.  More.  Pref.  to  ly.  chotvits.  L 

calef active  (kal-e-fak  ttv),  a.  [<  I..  caUfttc- 
Iuk  (pp.  of  ealefacrrr :  see  calefacient)  +  -tec] 
Adaptetl  to  make  warm  or  hot ; 
heat.    Also  calefactory. 

calefactor  (kal-e-fak'tor).  n.  [<  ME.  catefactor, 
one  who  warms  {calefactor  ctra,  chafe-wax I.  < 
calefacere,  make  warm:  boo  eaUfacticr.]  A 
kind  of  small  stove. 

calefactory  (kal-e-fak'to-ri),  a. 
eatefactorius,  <  calefactus,  pp. 
make  warm:  see  rri/r/actrMf.j 
coiVfac'iri-. 

H.  n. ;  pi.  eatcfactories  (-riz) 
/ucforiiiflt,  neut.  of  L.  enlefactorius ':  see  above.] 
1.  A  chamber,  provided  with  a  fireplace  or 
stove,  used  as  a  withdrawing-room  by  monks, 
and  generally  adjoining  the  refectory.  It  U 
very  often  a  ^ir,^°J'  °*  0>e  subtttrictiife  of  lbe 

metal,  to  contain  burning  charcoal,  placed  upon 
the  altar  in  cold  weather, 
calefyt  (kal'e-fi),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  calefied,  ppr. 
calefying.  [<  L.  eatcficri,  grow  hot,  pass,  of  ruic- 
facere,  make  hot;  cf.  ME.  caleficarr,  make  hot 
(>  ult.  E.  chafe,  q.  v.):  see  calefacient.]  L  in- 
trant. To  grow  hot  or  warm  ;  be  heatfd. 

Cbrystal  wUl  calef})  anbi  electricity. 

Sir  T.  Cmirite.  VuUt.  Err  .  II  t 

II.  trans.  To  make  warm  or  hot. 
caleldophono  (ka-li'do-fon).  n.    See  kaleuh- 

phoHC. 

calembOTir,  calembonrK  (kal'em-bor;  F.  pron. 
ka-lon-lsflr'),  ».  [F.,  said  to  be  from  an  abbot 
of  Kalemlurg,  nn  arousing  |>er»onage  in  <;<>r- 
man  anecdotes,  or  a  narrator  of  amusing  anec- 
dotes; or  from  a  count  of  Halenlwrij,  who  made 
amusing  mistakes  in  speaking  1  reuch.]  A 
pun  ;  a  play  on  words. 

calemeg  (kal'e-mesil,  n.    Same  as  cnairncs. 

calendar  (kal'en^liir).  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
calender:  <  ME.  rofcao'tfr,  calender,  kalender^ 
I).  I  t.  Dan.  Sw.  katendcr  k  F.  ealcndricr  =  Pr. 
<v;//^«fi<»r  =  9p.  Pg.  It.  calcndario.  It.  also  i 
daro,  <  E.  cofrji.Tflriwiti,  in  classical  E 


and  ».  [<  L. 
of  calefacere. 
I.  ii.  Same  as 

[<  ML.  calc- 


<so  i-allinl  because  interest  became  due  on  the 
calends),  ill  ME.  a  calendar;  neut.  of  <-<nV»- 
danus,  LaU'HilariHt,  atlj.,  <  calrnda;  kalcndtr, 
ealends:  see  calvndn.]  1.  A  collectmii  cf 
monthly  astronomical  tables  for  a  year.  »r- 
ranged  by  weeks  and  days,  with  accompany!!'* 
data  ;  an  almanac,  it  wu  mi  <») fTiaTii  the  Ruin*** 
niiVitJi-r.  %\w  ikaitii?  itivrn  to  thr  ftrnt  tlav  "f  the  nit^tlii. 
aua  written  in  Urn*  MUi*  at  Ibu  bi?fci  oi  C4»ch  i 
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hA  UiU  pemlciwia  boor 
ktan-il  ay  ni'^iinwij  In  the  eaUndar ,' 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  It.  1. 
The  Egyptians  wen  the,  Brtt  to  Instttete  ■  aacred  caUix- 
star,  In  which  every  day  —  almost  every  hour  —  bad  it*  •pe- 
dal religion*  ceremony.  /\lUAs  o/  (A*  ITorW,  p.  HO. 
S.  A  system  of  reckoning  time,  especially  the 
method  of  fixing  the  length  and  divisions  of 
the  year.— 3.  A  table  or  tables  of  the  days  of 
each  month  in  a  year,  with  their  numbors,  for 

use  in  fixing  dates  4.  A  table  or  catalogue 

of  persona,  event*,  etc.,  made  out  in  order  of 
time,  as  a  list  of  saints  with  the  dates  of  their 
festivals,  or  of  the  causes  to  bo  tried  in  a  court ; 
specifically,  in  British  universities,  a  chrono- 
logical statement  of  the  exercise*,  lectures,  ex- 
aminations, etc.,  of  a  year  or  of  a  ©curse  of 
study. 

Ton  cue  I  hare  had  to  arm  your  content.  I  wl»h  might 
|K  found  In  the  tnlmdttr  of  my  put  endeavour*. 

Skak.,  All »  Well.  L  ». 
He  keep*  a  eaiimdar  of  all  the  famou*  dlabca  of  meat 
that  have  been  In  the  court  ever  a4nr»  our  great-grand, 
father's  time,  /kail,  and       Woman,  (later,  L  I. 

Bhadamanthu*.  who  trie*  tbo  lighter  cause*  below,  leav- 
ing to  hi*  two  brethren  the  heavy  cardan 

Lamb,  To  the  Shade  of  ElUaton. 

6f.  A  guide; 


the  Gregorian  calendar.  The  Julian  calendar  or  "old  calendographer  (kal-en-dog  ra-fer),  a.  [Irreg. 
style, '  la  still  retained  In  Russia  and  Oreev*.  wftW  date*  <  yjj^  culend(arium),  a  calendar,  +  Or.  ypApeiv, 
consequently  are  now  13  day*  in  arrear  of  those  of  other        ..    ,  v     .     nuj^  calendar*.  Bovl*. 

fbrlatU--,  c.Juniri<..-Mohamm«dan  calendar,  th< ■  lu-  ""'f-J.  "no  wno  roanea  caicnuars.  ovyw. 
oar  calendar  employed  in  all  Mohammedan  countries.  IKare.J 

though  there  1»  another  peculiar  to  Pmtt.  Thcvcarscun.  CaUS&drer,  calenderer  l.kft.1  en-drer, -der-0r), «. 
sist  of  5M  or  SM  days,  In  tl»  uieao  Sfj4|A.  The  beginning  fAlgo  contr.  calender ;  <  calender1,  I.,  +  -crl.] 
of  the  year  Uiiia  rctragnide*  through  different  aeaaotis,    k  h    rnlonilers  <-loth  naner  etc 

«>inpletlng  their  dreuit  in  about  as  >.*»».  They  are  nun.-    A  person  wnc ^calenders  uotn,  paper,  ™- 
l*rr5  from  the  bejira  (which  «*Xtbrnr»t  .lay  of  the  lint  CalendriC,  calendrical  (ka-len  .Ink.  -dn-kal), 

a.  [Irreg.  <  calendar  +  -it,  -kal.]  Pertaining 
to  a  calendar.  [Rare.] 

calends,  kalends  <  kal'cndi),  ».  pi.  {<  ME.  ht- 

lendc*.  rarely  ciiig.,  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
<  A8.  calend,  a  month,  <  L.  eaktuUr,  in  classi- 
cal L.  usually  kalendcc,  pL,  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  also  by  extension  a  month,  <  "calere, 
calarc  —  Or.  nai.rtv,  call,  summon  (not  connect- 
ed with  E.  call1).  The  reason  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.]  1.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  tho 
first  day  of  the  month.  From  this  the  day*  of  the 
preceding  moailh  were  counted  backward  to  the  Idea, 
which  In  March.  May.  July,  and  IJctolier  corresponded  to 
the  lMh,  and  In  all  the  other  month*  to  Hie  lath  day  of 
tho  month.  Thus  111*  16th  day  of  March  by  our  reckoning 
«u  in  the  Roman  calendar  the  17th  day  More  the  calends 
of  April  (the  first  ol  April  being  Included!,  or  luoro  briefly 
17th  calends:  tbe  ltlh  day  nl  Jannary  was  tbo  19«h  day 
helnre  the  caleitda  of  rohniary ;  tha  1  tUi  day  of  any  month 


Knlrrtitr  la  ah* 
To  any  woman  that  wol  lover  be. 

CAaurer,  Good  Women,  t.  Hi 

6.  A  series  of  emblematic  pictures  of  the  months : 
a  common  motive  of  decoration  duriug  tho  mid- 
dle ages,  in  sculp- 


ture, 

carl); 


painted  glass, 


year  being  July  Kith,  A.  n.  est  Tbo  inooih  year  began 
Sunday.  November  lSlh.  lUSi-RepubUcan  calendar, 
the  calendar  of  the  ftnt  Fretidi  repuldlc.  The  year  con- 
sisted of  9od  days,  to  which  a  SUOtb  v.  «a  to  be  added  "ao 
cording  aa  tbe  u«ltion  ol  the  enulnox  requires  It,"  so  llial 
Uw  year  slioulu  always  begin  at  Um  inldidght  of  tbe  llaris 
ohsL-rratury  prowling  the  true  autumiuil  wjoloot.  The 
numbers  al  the  years  were  written  In  Roman  noraerels. 
The  year  I.  began  September  HA,  17W.  but  tbe  caleixUr 
was  not  Introduced  until  October  IiUi.  17W.  Every  perloil 
of  lour  Mara  was  callod  a.rnmeiiwfe.  Tho  yesrs  nl  mm  davs 
were  culled  iniiU.  There  were  12  months  n(  30  days  each, 
and  4  or  0  eslra  days  at  the  end  called  mn^rutottidf.  The 
names  of  Ui«  niontlu.  Ninnnlug  at  the  autunuial  eouiuui. 
were  VeudciuUlh',  Hnuuiilre.  rrliiiiair*,  Nivose.  I'luvi.»e, 
Ventow.Ovnulnal,  Flurcal, rralria],  U«*aldor,Tlicnuldor. 
and  rruclidor. 

calendar  (kal'en-dar),  r.  L  [<  ealentlar,  •».]  To 
enter  or  write  in  a  calendar;  register. 

Twelve  have  been  martyr*  for  religion,  of  whom  ten  ar» 
taUrviand  for  saints. 

rotrrfcHur.  Apol.  for  teaming,  p,  S3-. 
And  do  you  not  recall  that  life  was  then  tnlrntartd  by 
momenu,  Uirew  Itsell  Into  nervous  hurts  or  glittering 
hours,  eveu  as  now,  and  not  spread  lurif  .ibreail  an  t  iiua- 
Me  felicity  ?  Bmrmn,  Works  and  Uaya. 

trcsjMirrs  of  tbe  Record- 
aud  Indcml. 

,V.  A,  /tee.,  CXXVI.  MO. 

calendar -clock  (kal'en-dllr-klok).  ».   A  large 


rith  thirty  days  btlng  the  lbth  before  the 
auooewdlng  mooUu 

2f.  The  beginning  or  first  jtenwl. 


■  of  the 


No.  o,  hop.  Ui.  ^  "2^^  ,L  r. 

On  or  at  the  Greek  calends  (latin  ad  kalcndn*  Ortrotu), 
at  no  time ;  never :  an  ancient  Itonian  plinsc  alluding  to 
the  fact  that  tho  ilrpcks  had  nolltlug  coirespomllng  to  the 
Roniiiii  ulcnila ;  hence,  lo  aay  that  a  drill  would  be  paid  at 
rA'  Grtft  rutcHiU  mrailt  that  the  debt  would  never  be  paid. 


and  the  like.  For  each 
month  the  aodiacal  sign 
t*  rcpreaenlod.  wltli  on* 
or  more  persoua  engaged 
In  labors  or  Bporia  char- 
acteriatic  of  tho  iwinth. 
— Calendar  •  amend- 
ment Act,  ah  English 
atatute  of  1751.  Hindi 
took  effect  III  1751  es- 
tablishing January  l>ta* 
the  beginning  of  each 
year  (inaU-ad  of  Lady- 
day.  March  25th).  adopt- 
ing the  Urvgorian  or 
"new  stylo"  tn  place  of 
the  J  ullan  or  '■  olil  style  " 
calendar,  and  canceling 
the  then  eslating  excess 
of  II  day*  by  making  tho 
Sd  of  September,  I7ii 
the  11th.  Abo  known  a* 
ioni  OftngerilWd's  Act. 
—Calendar  month,  a  *dax  imxith  aa  It  stands  in  al- 
nuuiact  Calendar  moon.  Name  as  reH'ti<utiaal  >m«»» 
(whlcli  soe.  under  „yUMUUtU*l\  —  Eocleslasllcttl  calen- 
dar an  arranstvmeiit  of  the  civil  year  employed  by  the  li- 
turgical chiirche <  to  designate  the  day*  set  apart  for  partic- 
ular religions  celebration.  As  many  leasts  of  Hie  chiui  h 
depend  upon  Euter.  Uie  date  of  which  varies  from  year  to 
year,  either  the  calendar  nnut  vary  every  year  or  must  con- 
tain slinplv  the  matter  from  wblch  a  true  calendar  can  he 
computed  for  eovh  vcar.  In  tbe  Itonian  Catholle  Church, 
special  clmiiuvHami  a  lu  the  history  of  each  nation  alfcct 
ita  liturgical  caUrmlar ;  l»ence  every  nation,  and  U>  some 
extent  every  religious  onler  ami  even  every  eo-lrslasticel 
prarmce,  has  Its  own  calendar.  Tlie  German  [Jitheran 
Cliurdi  reUlnm-l  at  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar,  with  tile  saints'  days  then  observed.  The  Charch 
of  Eniflftlhl  still  retains  In  Its  calendar  certain  festivals, 
called  block  loiter  days,  for  which  no  service  Is  prescribed 
and  which  have  lieen  omitted  by  tbo  Protestant  F.iiUc ..|«1 
i  .if  America.   Sec  f*rtrr.-Oregoiian  calendar, 


hall-  or  wall-clock  having  dials  or  other  appli-  Oalondula1  {ka-len'du-li,),  ".  [NU,  dim.,  <  L 

coWir,  the  first  day  of  the  month;  from  its 


anccs  for  indicating  tho  days  of  the  week. 

mouth,  or  year,  with  sometimes  the  phases  of 

the  moon,  as  well  as  tho  hours  and  minutes, 
calendarlal  (knl-en-da'ri-al),  a.    [<  eatendarj/ 

+  Hii.J    Sume  as  calcndary. 
calendars  (karen-da-ri),  a.   [<  K  calendariwi, 

kalendanui:  see  culciwtor,  n.J   Belonging  to 

the  calendar. 

The  usual  or  attendant  month. 

Sir  T,  firww,  >  tug.  Err.,  Ir.  12. 


calender1  (knl'en-der), 


[<  F.  en/. 


-Ir 


producing  flowers  almost  all  the  year  round.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  f'oiw/>o«'f<r, 
with  yellow  or  orange  fiowcrs,  having  a  power- 
ful but  not  pleasant  odor,  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region ;  the  marigolds.  The  common  or 
l>it  marigold,  C.  ofiauatir.  Is  an  olil  ornament  of  country 
gardens.  Ita  Bower*  are  used  to  givr  a  yellow  color  to 
cheese,  and  to  adulterate  saffron.  In  medicine  It  hu  bad 
repute  aa  a  remedy  for  cancer  and  other  diseases,  and  it* 
tincture  1*  used  aa  a  cure  for  wounds  and  bruise*. 


ML.  cetendra,  a  calender,  a  corruption  ol 
Undrut,  a  roller,  cylinder:  see  cy?.Wrr.]  1.  A 
machine  consisting  of  two  or  more  cylinders  or 
rolls  revolving  very  nearly  in  contact,  between 
which  are  passed  woven  fabrics,  paper,  etc., 
for  preparation  or  finishing  by  means  of  great 
pressure,  often  aided  by  lieat  communicated 
from  tho  interior  of  tho  cylinders.  The  objeet  of 
the  calender  for  cloth  a 
perfectly  smooth 


~  calendula*  («sa-len'dfl-i8), 


[NL.,  for  'ealan. 


duce  a  superm-l 
and  *Ui 
sbi 


glaze 


d  pa|« 
al sort 


in- 


into  sheet*  sultalde  (or  making 
9.  An  establishment  in  which  woven  fabrics 
are  prepared  for  market  by  the  us©  of  tho  cal- 
ender and  the  other  ftecossary  processes. 

It  la  as  usual  to  say  that  goods  arc  pecked  as  that  good* 
are  dressed  at  a  calender.  Enetie.  Aril.,  l\ .  BOX 

3.  [Prop,  eakndrer,  a.  v.]   A  calondrer. 
tl^rcformcuJuriancalendarhitroduottniy^eliallof  Pope  ca,lenderl  (kal'en-der),  v.  t.    [=  F.  ealandrer ; 
^pTembc^  <™  ""'««>"»•]    Topressinacaleuder,  a. 

naming  time.  Tlio  length  of  tlw  ycarof  Uieflregorian  cal-    cloth  orpapcr. 

eirlar  Is  regulated  by  the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalation,  calender-t  (kol'en-d^r),  ».  [<  F.  CaWndre,  ea- 
whlch  u  that  every  year  wb.ue  number  in  the  common  /<llM|r£.  calami f.  now  onlv  calrthdrc,  a  kiml  of 
recltonlngsiiweChrkitl*  not  divisible  lo  «.  as  well  as  every  .  .  '.  w.'v:i.  ^  -:.(„  „,lr{,-\  1  A  lark, 
year  whose  number  Is  divisible  by  loo  but  not  by  100,  sliafl  »  *°  »  » •  ,  J 
hare  «i  days,  and  tlsat  all  other  years,  namely,  tboae  w1b«  See  cala  ndra,  1 , — 4.  A  wee VIL 
numbers  are  divisible  by  ion,  and  those  divisible  by  4  and  Calender1.  Kalendcr  (kal'en-der),  «.  1=  F. 
not  by  1<».  shall  have  Mo  day*.  Thrliregorian  year,  or  tbo  f,,^,^,  <  Ar.  qalandar,  >  Turk,  qalander, 
 length  of  lira  year*  of  the  ilrcirorian  calendar.  U  !Hlo  ' 


dvla,  'calandmta,  dim.  of  calandra,  a  lark:  see 
calandra  and  calender*.]  In  ornith.:  («t)  An 
old  and  disused  name  of  the  crested  wren  of 
Europe,  Jicgulm  crititnlxu.  Brimon,  1760.  (<j> 
The  specific  name  of  tho  ruby-crowned  kinglet 
of  North  America,  Meaulu*  calendula.  Linnirut, 
17(16.  (c)  [can.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  African 
lurks,  of  which  C.  crattirottrtt  is  an  example. 
^Sirain.vow,  1KI7. 

calendulin,  calenduline  {ka-len'dfi-lin),  n.  [< 
Calendula*  +  -nia.-ine».]  A  muclldgiiious  sub- 
stance or  gum  obtained  from  the  loaves  and 
flowers  of  the  common  marigold. 

Given  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 

-ipresatng  tnc  water  iroin  me  leitou  *  en  oi   ilton  as  another  name  for  coiwenc*  (which  see). 
pn|>er.  and  for  the  finishing  prvcewe*  of  aiiMxjtlilng  and   Probably  a  mistake  for  eclante*. 
glaring.   Tliey  are  also  used  lor  spreading  India-rubber      ,     f  ' ^- ,  Vnl'en.t (lrl  u     l<  F  calenture.  <  8t>. 
Snlo  sSfeet*  Jtshto  lor  making  rubLer  fabric.,  etc. .   .     «jp*f^^«°igg'  ^  Alni^Ji 

heat,  <  L.  calere,  ppr.  ca/cn(<-)«,  b©  hot:  see 
calid,  eahfdcicnt,  etc.]    A  kind  of  delirium 


hi. 


a  w 

such  a  calender 
iiasteboard  turn 
iron  cylinders, 
machines  lor  ex 


loglv 
and  ac 
in  certain  c< 
v  calleilcnf^ 
ilk,  etc.  Tt 
.re  ltsnally  made  of  sol 
1  exactly  true,  with  lul 
aleiulcrs  are  attached  I 


>atf  rial  a 
luetitnoa  to  r 
ilton  ami  linen  1 
*Urrd  }X1f*',  or 
r  larger  rolls  In 
dined  paper  or 
enncdsate  c»»t- 

i>  paper  maklng  calent68(ka-len  tea),  n.^ 


sometimes  caused,  especially  within  the  trop- 
ica, by  exposure  to.excesBivo  heat,  particularly 
on  board  ship. 

Now  I  am  made  up  of  fire,  to  tho  full  height 
Of  a  deadly  ealenlure. 
PUUhrr  {and  unufAer),  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  T.  I. 
Interest  divide*  the  church,  and  tho  nttenrum  of  men 
breathe  out  lu  problem*  and  una.  live  discourses. 

Jtr.  Tnarfor,  Works  (cd.  18S.U  Ded..  I.  S. 
Till*  calenture  which  shows  me  the  maple-shadowed 
plains  of  Berkshire  beneath  the  salt  wave,  which 


days,  t.  hoars.  Ill  miimtc*.  and  li  seconds,  and  Is  too  long  l>y 
90  seoond*.  Tlw  Gregorian  rule  ha*  sometime*  been  stated 
ss  if  tbe  year  touo  aiel  It*  multiple*  were  to  bo  common 
year*:  till*,  liowever.  Is  not  the  rule  ennncluU'd  by  Greg- 
ory. Tlie  Orev»rlan  calonniar  also  regulate*  tbo  time  of 
Easter  upon  which  tltat  of  the  other  movable  feasts  of 
the  churoli  deiieiid ;  and  thU  It  does  by  csUbllthlng  a  lb-, 
tltious  moon,  which  Is  pun»isely  mo.le  lo  depart  from  tbe 
place  of  llu<  truo  moon  In  onbir  to  prevent  the  coincidence 
of  the  Christian  Paschal  feast  with  that  of  the  Jew*.  -  He- 
brew CAlendar,  !l»o  lnnl-»olar  calendar  used  by  tho  Jews 
since  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  yean, 
numbered  from  tbo  creation,  are  either  ordinary,  contain- 
ing IJ  lunar  mooUis  and  3M,  3H,  or  SSJ  days,  or  einlxills- 
ium,  oontalnlug  13  lunar  month*  and  .1*3,  :tM.  or  H4.ri  dsyx. 
In  every  cycle  ol  19  years  7  are  emlntUmir.  lo  Iwimt  lunsr 
and  aolar  time  Into  agreement  To  find  tlie  numlier  of  lite 
tw  year  lieginnlng  in  tlw  course  of  a  given  C.rcpjrlan 
add  :»7«l  to  the  uunit*r  of  tho  latter  Julian  cal- 
the  .olsr  calendar  as  adjusted  bv  Julius  Ca-mr.  lo 
leal  rc'-konlng  was  nrst  made  <|eilnlte 


and  Invarialde  and  the  average  length  ol  the  year  fixed  at  MlsmdorlllAt-nibbo 
u^^^rfew-ml«  ^uSrSer? 


Hind,  qalandar.']  One  of  an  order  of  der- 
vishes rounded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
an  Andalusian  Arab  named  Yusitf,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  order  of  Bektushis  on  account  calerilet 
of  his  extreme  arrogance.  The  Calenders  are  wan- 
derers who  preach  In  tlie  market-places  and  live  by  alms. 
Though  the  title  C'ufewler  assert*  for  lu  bearers  a  life  ot  .  „ 
great  purity,  the  rocniber*  of  IhU  ocvler.  even  before  the 

death  of  It*  blunder,  fell  Into  the  grume*!  licentiousness  Calf1  (aOI),  H. ;  pi 
and  delancbery,  nud  have  not  lunltated  at  n**aulnatloii. 
They  hub!  that  salvation  is  aa  liUle  allrcle*)  by  vice  and 
crime  as  by  virtue  and  holines*.  and  tliat  *lo  stain*  the 
l*~tyonly  and  can  lie  removed  by  ablution*. 

fm  Uic  roail  I  caused  my  beard  ami  eyebrow*  lo  lie 
•liuven,  and  axsiiroed  a  eafewferV  haldt. 

Arabian  Si  iM*.  HUt.  of  Third  Calender. 

calender4.,  «.    An  obsolete  corrupt  form  of 
cnliandcr  for  coriander. 
calenderer,  ».    Seo  ralmdrer. 

[-nibber  (kal'en-der-ing-rub'er),  n. 


v. 

calescence  (ka-les'ens),  n.  (<  L.  oale»cen{t-)*, 
ppr.  of  calctcerc,  grow  warm  or  hot,  inchoative 
of  c«ferc,  be  warm  or  hot :  sec  calid.]  Growing 
warmth ;  increasing  heat. 


4    ,  . ,        .    An  obsolete  form  of  calrille. 
caloweisi,  ».    [ME.,  oppar.  a  corrupt  form  of 
OF.  caillocl.]  A  fino  variety  of  pear.    Horn,  of 

/re.<  (kltvx).    [E.  dial,  iilso 
oiu/.-  oarly  mod*.  E.  also  caler,  <  ME.  catf,  <  A.S. 


cca'if(i>\.  cealfa*.  masc.,  cnlftru,  cealfru,  nettl.) 
=  6a  kal/=  IJ.  kalf  =  MLO.  LO.  ialf=  Icel. 
hllfr  =  Sw.  Uilt'=  Dan.  io'r  =  OHO.  call),  ehnlb 
(ui.  chrlbir).  MflG.  t«/;)(pl.  X-«/6fT).G.  t«/fe.iient., 
OHO,  chalM,  MHO.  inlbe,  f.,  a  calf,  =  Ooth. 
kalbu,  (.,  a  beifcr;  related  to  AS.  cilfor  (-lomh), 
E.  dial.  cAi/rer,  *=OIIO.  chilburra.  MHO.  hlhere, 
a  female  lamb,  <i.  dial.  (Swiss)  kitltr,  a  young 
ram ;  cf .  Ir.  colita.  colpach,  cow,  heifer,  bul- 
lock; the  Lapp,  kalbe,  Finn,  kalpe,  are  borrowed 
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from  0.  Perhaps  akin  to  8kt.  garbha,  the 
womb,  an  embryo,  Or.  pptfor,  an  embryo. 
In  the  derived  homos  7,  8,  0,  cf.  Dan.  kalr.  a 
detached  islet,  and  see  mice,  3,  and  rare*.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow  or  of  other  bovine 
quadruped*.  In  customs  laws,  anil  ax  frtal.ll.liod  by 
treaties  of  commerce  be tween  tuMiiy  European  countries, 
a  yoaag  sultnal  cciki  to  be  a  calf  when  il  lias  tlied  lu 
two  fruot  milk-teeth,  widch  takes  place  aotue  Uloe  be- 
tween its  loth  uul  IU  S4Ui  mouth. 

2.  The  young  of  marine  mnmuiaU,  as  seals 
and  ootaccaiis,  tho  adults  of  which  arc  called 
bulla  and  cows.—  3.  In  Aw.,  a  fawn.— 4.  Calf- 
skin leather:  as,  a  shoo  made  of  calf;  a  book 
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ea  E.  rao,  wha-i;  HbrA,  abl.  of  libra,  balance, 
counterpoise,  measure  for  liquids,  n  pound: 
see  libra.  Cf.  cantilever,  cantalleer,  Littre!  sug- 
gests Ar.  kdlab,  a  form,  mold,  model ;  of.  Peru. 
kdlab,  a  mold.  Doublet*,  calijier,  calirer,  «.  v.) 
1.  The  diameter  of  a  body,  especially  of  tho 
hollow  lualdo  of  a  cylinder:  as,  the  caliber  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  or  other  firearm,  in  the 
Inked  States  the  calii«-r  of  a  flimrai  la  expressed  In  deci- 
mal partsof  sit  inch;  Um>,a  no.,  ot  .44-tiich  caliber  (oru-fi 
shortem-d  to  "a  41  caliber  rtrtr.'s  IC'-callber  ia>t»l,°  tic  ); 
of  a  cannon. either  by  the  diameter  .il  IU  lior*,  as  *  10-li.cli 
gun,  or  l.j  Urn  weight  ot  a  solid  round  shot  widen  11  can 
a  13-poanttt-r.   In  Ureal  llrttaln  the  calibers  of 


bound  in  calf. — 0.  A  bookbinding  in  calfskin. 
— 6.  An  immature  or  raw  person;  a  i  "' 
a  weak  or  cowardly  man.  [Colloq.J 


Maine  silly,  doting,  brnkulcss  rat/,  /srayron, 

7.  A  small  Inland  lying  near  a  large  one  (the 
two  being  compared  to  a  cow  with  its  calf): 
as,  Wiocalfot  Man.  Admiral  Smyth.  [Eng.]  — 

8.  A  mass  of  earth  which  separates  from  tho 
walls  of  a  cutting  or  oxoa vation,  and  falls  in. 
Compare  cxl/rc,  3,  and  cat*'.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tak  heed,  lada,  there's  a  eavf  (i  cnodn. 

£i>ieofneAir*  Qio—arjt  (K.  1'.  H. ,  ed.  Fcsoock). 

©.  .Youf.,  a  mass  of  floe-ice,  breaking  from  under 
the  floe  and  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
often  with  violence.  —  Divinity  calf,  a  dark  toonn 
cslf  lro»klrfndiikgdei-orate.|  with  blind  .otainpitut.  and  with 
wit  gilding :  »o  called  because  uaed  In  blndlug  theological 
w..rk».  —  Hall  calf,  a  tHs.kbliidlng  «.l  which  the  back  arid 
comers  only  an  In  calfskin.—  Mottled  calf,  a  pale  col- 
ored eal(  bookbinding,  decorated  by  U.e  sprinkling  uf 
adds  in  drop*.— Smooth  calf,  a  binding  In  plain  ur  uii 
decorated  leather. -The  calves  of  the  lips, metapliuri- 
cally  ttaed  In  Hoses  llv.  4  for  sacrifices  uf  prayer,  praise, 
and  thankxglvtisi.  the  capUxea  of  Hahytou  being  unable 
to  offer  tacrine**  In  the  teniple. — Tree  calf,  a  brigbl- 
I.mwii  ralf  l«k.kblndln|i  stained  by  acids  In  conventional 
imitation  ot  the  trunk  and  branches  ut  a  tree. 

calf  a  (kaf),  a. ;  pL  mire*  (kav*).  [<  ME.  calfe, 
calf,  <  leel.foifrt  =  Norw.  kalvr,  dial,  lair,  kaare, 
=  8w.  kalf,  in  romp.  ben-kntf,  calf  (ben,  log,  = 
K.  iW»),  =  Dan.  dial,  kalre,  kalle,  kal;  cf. 
Ir.  ealpa,  col  pa,  (Jaol.  talpa,  calf  of  the  leg.] 
The  thick  fle»hy  part  of  tho  human  leg  behind, 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle,  chiefly  formed 
by  tho  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  which 
are  relatively  larger  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal,  for  tho  better  support  of  the  body  in 
tho  erect  attitude. 

Low,.  111.  lee  I.  loo  big  for  Hector. 

C*.  More  ml/,  certain.  .Ska*.,  LLL.T.t 

calf-bone  (kaf'bdn),  m.   The  " 

calfkill  kaf'kil),  a.  Lamhkl 
Kalmia  angiutifoUa. 

calf-lick  (kaf'lik),  n.    Stkmo  as  r»<r-Vi>jl-. 

calf-like  (kaf'lik),  <i.  or  aAr.  Kesumblin^  a 
calf ;  in  the  manuer  of  a  calf. 

So  I  chamfd  tlteir  can, 
Hut,  cal}4ikt,  they  my  luwluj;  fulluo'd. 

■S&oJt..  Tetmpeat,  It.  1. 

calf-lOT*  (kif'luv),  a.  A  youthful  transitory 
passion  or  affection,  as  opposed  to  a  serious 
lasting  attachment  or  love. 

It's  a  girl  a  fancy  JaaL,  a  kind  o*  enW-hve :  let  it  go  by, 
Jfra.  ijtuktil,  flylvla'a  Lorera,  xx. 

calf  s-foot  (kafa'fut),  n.  A  name  of  the  Anna 
uuiculatum,  from  the  ahapo  of  the  leaf. 

calfs-head  (kafa'bed),  n.  Tho  pitcher-plant 
of  California,  Dariingtonia  CaHfomica,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ventrieose  hood  at  the  summit  of  the 
loaf.   See  Dariingtonia. 

calfskin  (kaf'skin),  a.  1.  The  hide  or  akin  of 
a  calf. 


The  eneriry  of  the  brain  depends  mainly  on  the  calibre 
of  ita  arteries. 

a.  II.  Lrmi,  Pruba.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  II.  I  47. 

2.  Figuratively,  compass  or  capacity  of  mind; 
the  extent  of  one's  intellectual  endowments. 

Coming  from  men  ot  tbolr  talUm,  Uiey  were  bUthlr  mlt- 
chiexoua.  Irurke,  A|i|ieal  to  Old  Wbbj*. 

A  thinker  of  Corute's  calibre  does  not  live  and  write  to 
no  purpose.  J.  Fiekr,  Cosmic  Phllo*.,  I.  I«4. 

8.  In  Aoto/.:  (a)  The  distance  between  the 
two  plate*  of  a  watch  which  determines  tho 
flatness  of  the  movement.  (/>)  The  plate  upon 
which  is  traced  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
of  a  clock;  the  pattern-plate.  E.  II.  Knight. 
-  Callbex-campajiaes,  calibers.  t*r  tvliyrr. 
caliber  (kul'l-U-rj,  r.  f.  [<  calibc r.  a.]  In  g«»., 
to  ascertain  tho  caliber  of;  calibrate.  See 
caliper.    [Littlo  used.] 

caliber-gage  ( kal'i-b6r-gaj),  ».  A  tool  or  stand- 
ard for  measuring  cali- 
bers, whether  external  or 
internal.  A  u*M»l  eombinatlon 
form  (see  tlwann«iedciil)ls  mule 
with  prone*  or  laws  having  an 
opening  of  stb-tly  tile  rei|Uire«1 
calllier  for  extenial  ntcMui*- 
ineiiU.  and  a  liar  of  Uie  exact 
ga^e  f.ir  Internal  incaanrerocnts. 
•  nTu  r  torrid  are  ptnga  or  rings, 


(-  V  1    "fflJ  r. 
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I !  duff  It  lor  shame, 
on  those  recreant  Uruba. 

Shalt.,  K.  John,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Leather  made  of  calves'  skins,  a  common 

material  for  boot*  and  shoes,  and  also,  when 

differently  prepared,  for  bookbinding.  Calfskin 

differs  from  morocco  in  having  a 

and  uniform  surface, 
calf-snout  (k-ttf 'snout),  n. 

tirriinnm  mnjua. 
calf-trundle*,  a.    The  ruffle  of  a  shirt;  the 

flounces  of  a  gown.  ITrt^af. 
calf- ward  ( k.»f  « :;r4),  a.  A  place  where  ealve* 

are  kept  in  the  Held.  Also  written  eaitf^rard. 

[Scotch.] 

caliatour-wood  (^kal'i-a-W5r-w6(l),  n.    A  kind 
ich  i 


of  dyewood  which  grows  in  India  on  tho  Coro- 
maudel  coast.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
rod  sandal-wood. 

caliber,  calibr*  Ocal'l-ber),  n,  [<  F.  calibre, 
formerly  also  q»alibrt,  bore  of  a  gun,  size, 
capacity  (lit.  and  tig.),  also  weight,  =  Sp.  Pg. 
calibre  =  It.  calibro,  caliber.  Origin  uncertain ; 
perhaps  <  L.  (ML.)  qua  libra,  of  what  dimen- 
sions, weight:  qua,  abl.  fern,  of  quit,  who,  what, 


caliber-rule  (kal'i-b«>r-rol),  n.  1.  Gunners' 
calipers,  an  instrument  in  which  a  right  line 
is  ao  divided  that,  the  first  part  being  oquul 
to  the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  1 
pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  tho  first 
a«  tho  diameters  of  balls  of  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  pounds 
are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  1  pound.  It  is 
used  by  engineer*  to  determine  a  hull's  weight 
from  its  diameter  or 
liber,  and  vice  veraa. 
2.  An  outside  caliper 
formed  by  a  rule  hav- 
tii.be.-r.it.  ing  a  graduated  slide 

with  a  projecting  foot, 
between  which  and  the  end  of  the  rule  is  placed 
the  piece  to  be  measured. 
Also  cntlpcr-rule. 
caliber-gquare  (kari-ber-skwar),  n.  A  rule 
carrying  two  cross-heads,  one  of  which  is  ad- 
justed Might- 
ly  by  a  tint, 
the  other  be- 
ing movable 
along  tho 
rule,  itn  one 
»ldc  the  croaa- 
hcada  art.  adapt- 
ed to  the  mea- 
surement of  in- 
terior diameters 
or  sicca,  and  on 
the  other  sldr  to  the  measurement  of  external  altos,  Also 
eisfiiier-aytia/e. 

calioOgUH  (kal-i-bo'gua),  n.  An  American  cant 
name  for  a  drink  made  of  rum  and  spruce  beer. 

calibrate  (kal'i-brfit),  v.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  <»/<- 
brated,  ppr.  calibrating.  [<  cwfitVr  +  -atV'-'.] 
1.  To  determine  the  caliber  of,  as  the  interior 
of  a  thermometer-tube.  See  calibration.  Hence 

—  2.  To  determine  the  relative  value  of,  as  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  arbitrary  scale. 

It  is,  howexer.  possible  to  enJitmal*  the  galvanometer, 

—  that  Is,  to  ascertain  by  special  nuaanrementa,  or  by 
conipanautiwlllia  standard  tnstrxiinenl.  to  what  strengths 
of  torrent  partlailar  amounts  of  deflection  correspond 

A  P.  Thomson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  103. 

calibration  (kal-i-bra'shon).  «.  [<  calibrate  + 
-ion.']  The  act  or  process  of  calibrating,  espe- 
cially of  ascertaining  the  caliber  of  a  thermom- 
eter-tube, with  tho  view  of  graduating  it  to  a 
scale  of  degrees,  or,  if  graduated,  of  discover- 
ing and  measuring  anv  errors  due  to  inequality 
in  the  bore:  also,  the  determination  of  the  true 
values  of  the  divisions  of  any  graduated  i 


calico-printing 

The  calibration  of  a  thern.umeter  tube  is  effected  by  Insert- 
ing s  column  of  mercury  of  s  knuwn  length.  I 
lug  that  II  retains  the  same  length  in  all  |nu-i 

calibre,  ».  See  caliber. 

Callburn  <  kal'i-boru ),  a.  Another  name  for  £r- 
calibur,  the  sword  of  King  Arthur:  as.  "Call- 
bum'*  resistless  brand,"  Scott,  Bridal  of  Trier- 
maiu.  i.  15. 

calicate  I  kal'i-kat),  a.  [A  corrupt  form  of  caJy- 
cnifr.  as  if  <  L.  calii  (colic-),  a  cup  tsee  ealix),  + 
-<if«».]    See  cali/eat e. 

calice  (kal'ia),  a.  [<  ME.  calif,  chalice,  <  OF*. 
ealicc,  a  cup,  aaaibilated  'chalice,  >  K.  chalice, 
a.  v.,  <  L.  cxM«(on/ic>),  a  cup:  so*  cMalice.'j  If. 
A  cup,  usually  a  communion-cup;  a  chalice. 

Eating  the  holy  bread  and  drinking  the  sacred  ealiee. 

Jer.  raster. 

2.  In  root.,  the  little  cup  in  which  the  polyp  of 
a  coral-producing  zoophyte  is  contained. 

calices  I  k»l 'i-s4a ),  n.  pf.  In  asaf.  and  zool. .  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  ca Intel,  plural  of  calyx  (which  see). 

caliche  (ka-le'che),  a.  [Sp.,  a  pebble  acoiden- 
tallv  inclosed  in  a  burnt  bricit,  also  a  flako 
of  time  detached  from  a  whitewashed  wall; 
in  Mex.  Sp.  recent  soft  or  earthy  limestone; 
used  by  Humboldt  as  equiv.  to  Sp.  ealisa,  lime- 
stone (cf .  caliso,  limy,  calcareous) ;  <  cat,  <  L 
calx,  lime :  see  cuOl.)  The  local  South  Ameri- 
can name  of  the  nativo  impure  nitrate  of  soda 
(Chili  Baltpeter),  of  much  importance  in  the 
commerce  of  South  America. 

caliciferons,  a.   See  calyciferoiu. 

calicle,  a.    In  ooo7„  same  as  calycle,  2. 

calico  (kal'i-ko),  ».  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  also 
rallico  (cf.  Dan.  kaliko,  Hw.  kall'iko,  P.  ealicnt. 
Sp.  ealicd,  <  E. ;  Sp.  calicu  t,  calicud,  a  silk  staff) ; 
so  called  from  Valient  (in  early  mod.  K.  also 
Calieow,  Caleeo)  in  India,  whence  it  was  first 
import  oil.]  I.  ».;  pi.  ealicne.i  or  -co»  (-kot). 
1.  Properly,  anv  white  cotton  cloth:  as,  un- 
bleached <Hi/tV»,  shirting-ofl/io..,  etc.  Calico  was 
first  manufactured  in  India,  whenco  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe.— 2.  In  the  United 
States,  printed  cottou  cloth  of  a  coarser  quality 
than  muslin. 

U.  a.  1.  Made  of  calioo:  aa,  a  calico  gown. 
— 2.  Kesembling  printed  cotton  or  calico; 
spotted;  piebald:  a«,  a  calico  horse.  [Hare.] 

The  kind  hearted  Antony  alighted  from  his  eafiew  mare, 
and  kissed  them  all  with  Infinite  loviuv-kf  uduesa. 

Irriitp,  Knickerbocker,  p.  41S 

calico-back  (kal'i-k6-bak),  a.    A  local  name 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  of 
Uie  turnstone,  Strejtnlas  interpret. 
I  The  nantel  Cafvo-kaet  (has  reference)  Ui  the  cxutonsly 
d  plumage  of  the  upper  paxU. 

.VjMirtriMtn  V  frererfaer,  p.  144- 

callco-baw  (kal'i-k6-bae),  a.  A  name  of  a  sun- 
fish,  1  'omoiyt  efiaroidc*,  of  the  family  fVsfrar- 
cAiVia*.  Also  called  gram-bat*,  ffraartWry-frass, 
and  bar-fiith. 

calico-bush 
name  of  the 
rel  of  the  United 
States. 

calico-printer 

(kal'  i-ko-prin'- 
ter),  a.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the 
printing  of  cali- 
coes. 

calico-printing 

(kal '  i  -  ko  -  priu  '  * 
ting),  a.   The  art 
of  impressing 
signs  In  color 
on  cloth.  The 

plest  method  la  ill 


vsrie 


See  crappie. 

kal'i-ko -bosh),  a.    A  common 
tho  mountain  lau- 


vved  1 
pressed 
h  by  hand 
L-parata  btock 
aired  for  cad 


qnlrcd 
lllocki 


c»luT»,,rinl-ag  Madtlae.  •4aP»d  *» 

The  dock  b  vsvonnd  from  reOef  /. 
Sad  pa  we*  heaealh  Ott  Ol  mltot  »- 
receiving  sa  Sapitwioi.  frwf.  ewt  Hw 
two  iwllcfS  r.  m%  II  pun.  Tfce  rrjlef 
m  ran*  la  Jouni*l-iw«p,  wT-kx*  sre  iwr>- 
U1ed  by  •  lex-wie*  >  »t  eack  evi.  sai 

stee«  «t  heMft  ttw  t*c«h  agxews 
icrflcr  m.  Tbe  cMtttrn-^lleta.  ».  »*, 
Inked  by  tse  areww.  /./.  «Wk  saw 
ovet  Ike  nlLen  i, ..  i.  Tlw  ouewJe  swum 
of  die  apwnw  rvwung  .»  ctwLAtt  «SS  1t>ff 
•orfscesof  Ike  rotten  1*. g. «rfa<*. 

:nk  errx^rh*.  A  Aflertrnwax; 
dia  tmiillsjlinw  frntn  the  paewra-esiwo, 
t,  t,  tke  cVwk.  •<  w  w,  s  W1o4al« 
■bwds  ■ 


:-prlntlDg  has  slao 
been  effected  by  means 
of  nxschiaery.  I'or 
most  work  a  crliDitcr- 
presa  is  used.  The  pat- 
terns are  ongrand  up- 
on the  surface  of  cop- 
per rollers,  and  the 
movement  of  the  cloth 
is  continuous  and 
rapid.  The  odors  used 
are  either  substantixe 
or  adicctlxe :  the  for- 

rni  rt.a.  amnllyfur 

the  cloth,  and  by  them, 
selves  adhere  and  form 

permanent  dyes;  the  latter  will  not  of  Ihemaelxes  stihrrf 
to  the  nberB.  or,  if  they  do.  sre  not  pennsnent.  but  retinire 


be  fixed  !•! 


T'lanLs.    Tli-.'  >KTi.»JS  styles  id  aril 


xr"  catted  the  'MMfae^i.  ckins  S/ue.  dtevtvrin-i  dwrAarjw 
r,  padding,  nM  style.  He 
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calico- wood 

calicO-Wf>od  (kal'i-ko-Trtd),  n.  The  anowdrop- 
tree,  HaleMa  tetraptera,  of  the  southern  United 
States,  having  a  soft,  compact,  light-brown 
wood. 

calicula  (ka-lik'u-lli),  «.;  pi.  ealienU*  (-16). 
(XL.,  f. :  cf.  L.  calietiltu,  in.,  dim.  of  talU  (ea- 
/uv),  a  cup ;  but  the  proper  fonn  would  bo  *r»i/y- 
enta:  wo  rafjiric]  1.  Acalyele. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
pen  us  of  lepidopterous  insects.    Walker,  1S5S. 

calicular  (ka-lik  u-lkr),  a.    [<  L.  calicmlus  (wo 
ealtenla)  •+-  -ar.]    Formed  like  a  eup; 
form;  cvathiform:  an,  " calicular 
T.  liroic'nc,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

callculate  (ka-lflc'Q-lat ),  a.    [<  NL.  wlieulatu*. 

<  ealicula,  q.  v.l  1.  In  bol.  and  tool.,  same  as 
enlieular  —2.  Having  n  oalieuln  or  calyx. 

calidt  (kal'id).  a.  [<  L.  oiMhs,  hot.  <  cwJrTc. 
be  hot.  Hence  also  ult.  (<  L.  etiMut)  caldron, 
chaUlron,  cJiattlcr.  etc.,  and  (<  ealere)  calefaeient, 
calefy,  chafe,  color,  caloric,  etc.]  Hot ;  burning; 
ardent. 

calidad  (kli-li-dad'),  n.  [8p.,  =  E.  ynu/ify,  q.  v.] 
A  t'uban  tobacco  of  superior  quality. 

calidge  (kal'ij),  n.  A  kind  of  Indian  pheasant: 
same  as  kaicege.     ft'.  11.  RuiacU. 

calidityt  (ka-lid'i-ti),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  •ealiditat, 

<  caltdun,  hot:  Bee  calid.]  lieat. 

Nor  doth  It  [ire]  only  aubmlt  anto  ui  actual  heal  Ult 
not  endure  the  potential  ailidity  of  many  water*. 

Sir  r.  £nnrnc,  Vulg.  Krr.,  1L  1. 

Calidris  t kal'i-dria),  n.  [NL.  (as  a  genus  in 
Cuvier,  179!) -1800;  improp.  chatidrit,  Felon, 
1&55),  <  Or.  *a?.top<c,m  var.  reading  of  oao/uVt. 
in  Aristotle,  a  speckled  water-bird,  prob.  the 
redshank  ( Totaniu  ealidri*.  Liniueus),  perhaps 

<  9Mt>./r  (e*a'MA-),  *  hoe,  mattock,  shovel,  <  o«i>- 
Xro-,  stir  up,  hoe,  probe,  search.  Cf.  Kreum  Un 
('searcher'),  applied  to  a  genus  of  sandpipers. 
In  allusion  to  their  probing  habits.]  1.  [I.  c.) 
An  old  name  of  sundry  small  spotted  wa<ling 
birds  of  Europe,  of  the  family  ScilapncitUr.  rVe 
JrciKirid. —  2.  A  genua  of  sandpipers  (Frisson. 
1700),  with  the  knot,  Trinqa  canutu*,  as  the 
typo. — 3.  [f.  r.J  The  specific  name  (Linna'tis, 
1760)  of  the  spotted  rinhthank,  Tolanu*  ealidri*. 
— 4.  A  genus  of  three-toed  sandpipers,  includ- 
ing only  the  sauderling.  i  'alidru  artnaria.  This 
is  the  current  meaning  of  the  word,  dating  back 
to  Cuvier,  1*00.— ft.  [/.  r.]  The  specific  name 
of  the  sauderling  with  those  who  call  the  bird 
Armaria  ealidri*. 

calldoct  (kal'l-«lukt),  a.  [<  I*,  ealrrc,  be  warm 
(or  calkins,  warm).  +  duetn*,  a  leading  (sec 
duet) ;  more  correctly  caUtriduet,  q.  v.]  A  pipe 
or  duet  iiwil  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam  from  a 
furnace  to  the  apartments  of  a  house.  [Hare.] 

calif,  caliph  ikanif),  n.   [<  ME.  caUffe,  ealiphe, 

<  F.  calif e,<  Ar.  khalifa,  khalifah  (>'Turk.  i*<i- 
lifa),  calif,  lit.  a  successor.  <  khalafa,  succeed.] 
Literally,  a  successor:  the  title  given  to  the 
successor  of  Mohammed  as  head  of  the  Moslem 
state  and  defender  of  the  faith.  The  calif  l>  mu*l 
with  alnolui"  authority  in  sit  matter*  pertalaliiji  t»  the 
rellitlon  slid  civil  polity  of  ili«  MoliamiDedaua.  Hr  l> 
called  imoijii  by  I  he  .^hlahM,  ih«  hold  tlist  Ui*  m»ece»or  of 
Mohammed  fthoAiM  tut  a  dceccielant  of  the  piophcta  own 
family.  (Swauwm.)  TheSimnt  Mohammcdana  ti"ld  thin 
the  calif  ah-mld  he  one  of  the  Knrrlim.  the  tribe  to  »hl<-li 
Uie  prophet  »MiU*iirtNt,  Four  tv>H'sllrd  '*  perfect "  rsllfs 
rcl«ii~l  at  Modlna  from  the  rlrath  >4  Mohsiumnl  to  Ml. 
IS  IhilliilM  rallfa  at  IMinaai'itt  to  "On,  and  87  AMiaalii 
callfH  at  KaKdail  to  wticu  th«  trtiip>iral  power  of  Uot 
calif ■  ni  oivrthixxrii  by  thr  Turka.  I  tie-rn  wtir,  hosr- 
rrrr,  titular  Atttmald  calif*  in  Esypt  (micirratoni  of  a  tnrm- 
ttcr  of  the  family  wtio  lt«l  thltti«>r  In  12TV4)  until  ttMt  iwir- 
pattmi  of  the  rallfate  liy  thn  Turkish  aultan  Srllm  I. 
(lili  SSuj;  the  uOlre  ban  aloci-  n  mainrd  In  thr  IKtoman 
(^uunll  ttynuty.  The  title  rallf  wma  ajwanvotl  l>y  the  i>m- 
mlad  ruleraof  Moharanu-slan  S|ialn  at  4'ordova  (7W»-lncill, 
after  111*  overthrow  of  the  family  in  Aala.  The  Katlmlt« 
rnlera  of  Ek)1><  (»»  1171)  alao  called  thetnaelrra  ealtfi. 
Alao  apellevl  kolif,  tknli/,  rte. 

califate,  caliphate  (ka'li-fat),  a.  [<  calif  + 
-flte3.  Cf.  Turk,  khalifet,  Ar.  khalafa,  califato.] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  the  califs,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  a  calif.  Also  spelled  caliphat,  kalifale, 
khnlifalr. 

California  coffee,  condor,  jack,  etc.    See  the 

nouns. 

Calif ornian  (kal-l-for'ni-an),  a.  and  «.  [<  Cali- 
fornia +  -(!«.]  I.  a.  of" or  belonging  to  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  Pacific  Stales  of  the  United 
States:  as,  California!)  gold. 

IX  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Califor- 
nia—Lower Callfornlan,  i-rUlnliiK  to.  or  an  Inhabi- 
tant of,  Lower  »r  IUJ»  fallfornlr 
of  M«k»,aoathofUw  State,.!  « 
rall.-d  I  ppcr  or  Alia  l-.illf..lnta)i 

calii'ship  (ki'Hf-ship),  n. 

Siimo  as  califate. 
calLga  (kal'i-gi),  n.  ;jl  cahga  (-jo).  [L.,  a  shoe, 


t<  rah/  +  -»*■>.] 
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and  see  caleeate.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.,  a  mili- 
tary shoo ;  the  most  common  form  of  foot-cov- 
ering of  all  ranks  up  to  centurion,  ltrixiafeted 
4HT  a  atroiiM  fol«  with  projecting  nalli>.  havlair  atH-ured  to  it, 
In  (h«  nKiat  uaual  tonu,  a  aainljer  of  Mrapa  or  thoiias 
dlapoanl  at  to  Iik-Iom  the  foot  aa  hlxh  aa  tho  ankle,  hut 
leavltm  Ul«  hiea  elpuarxL 

2.  A  bishop's  stocking.    See  f>»aW»,  ».,  .-5. 

Wdlkopa  ,)'^K»nk*,  *n  °*rl>'  P*n«d  t°  "ear 
•if  <mr  Kiithpr*,  11.  249. 
caligatei  (kal'i-gat),  n.   [<  L.  ealiaatnt,  booted, 

<  culipa,  a  shoe,  a  boot.]  1.  One  wearing 
stockings. — 2.  A  common  soldier;  also,  a 
faint-hearted  coward.    Cole*,  1717. 

caligated  tkal'i-ga-tod),  a.     [<  L.  raligatux, 
booted,  <  ealiga,  a  hoot.]    In  oral/*.,  " 
plantar;  having  the  typical  osciuo 

Having  only  niive  prinuuiea  sdJ  taUgattd  tarsi,  it  waa 
an  iwi  inc  f,)n». 

P.  L.  Sclatrr,  Cat.  Blnla  Brit.  Mo*.,  XI.  SO. 

cali)ration(kal-i-gA'shon),  n.  K  h.caliaatio(n-), 

<  caliyarc,  pp.  caUaatun,  be  in  darkness,  <  caliao, 
darkness:  see  caliao.)  Darkness;  dimness; 
cloudiness;  specifically,  dimuess  of  sight:  aa, 
"icaligation  or  dimness,*'  Sir  T.  Uroicne,  Vulg. 
Err.,  iii.  18. 

Callgld»  (ka-lij'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Caligu* 
+  -ula.]  A  family  of  siphonostomous  crusta- 
ceans, the  species  ot  which  are  ectoparaiutic 
upon  fishes.  Tliey  har«  a  Hat  U»ly  with  a  nhteld-  or 
buckler  like  crplialothoru,  and  nnall  or  rrdiiewt  nbo\. 
nwa ;  a  larve  KPtiltal  anjnivent,  ra|M'clally  lu  the  female ; 
four  pairs  of  hlramou*  pU-opoda  or  »w liiittiiujrfeet ;  and  a 
auetoTtal  aioutli  wltti  atyliforra  laandlblea.  Ttie  fenial*-* 
have  Iodic,  atrlna-llke  rfiy-tilbea.  Tlie  CooV/WA*  live  on 
the  akin  and  irilW  of  niarTu«  flahea.  There  are  a  numlw-r 
of  jrencra  bealdt-a  (WiVwa. 

0aligideg(ka-li-*hed'),  n.pl.  [F.pl.,repr.  NL. 
Caligida;  q.  v.]  In  IaJtreille's  system  of  elas- 
Kifleatioti,  a  tribe  of  hi*  Siphonaxtotna,  or  para- 
sitic crustaceans,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modern  order  Siphonotitoma. 

callginosity  (ka-lij-i-n«s'\-tl),  a.  [X  L.  aa 
if  "cti/i</i«tMri'(«(/-)a,  <  ealitfinatus,  caliginoua] 
Darkness  ;  dim nem.  [Kare.] 

calijrinotlg  (ka-lij'i-nus),  a.    [<  L.  caliainotn*, 

<  caliao  (cniiain-),  darkness:  see  rur/i/jo.]  Dim  ; 
obscure;  dark.    Ualliwell.  [Rare.] 

caliginoualy  (ka-lij'i-nus-li),  adv.  Obacurely. 
[Hare.] 

caliginouBness  (ka-lij'i-nus-nes),  «.  Dimness ; 
obscurity.    [Hare.  J 

caligo  (ka-li'go),  a.  [L.,  darkness,  dimness, 
prop,  mist,  vapor,  fog.]  1.  Dimness  of  sight; 
{•(•ligation.  Also  called  achly*. — 2.  leap.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  butt4'rnies,  of  the  subfamily  ISra*- 
titllna\  C.  rvniUxtttu  la  the  enormoua  owl  lmtu-rfly  of 
South  AracrK-a,  ihinietiiaei  etpandinu  it  lnclica.  C.  urnnn* 
Is  another  Rptniea  with  an  oraaite  bar  ac-roaa  the  wltiita. 

callgrapher,  caligTaphic,  etc.  See  calligra- 

caligtlla  (ka-llg'9-llt),  n. ;  pi.  caligvltr  (-le).  [L. 
caligula,  dim.  of  ealiga,  a  boot,  esp.  a  soldier's 
boot:  see  ealiga,']  1.  In  orstfA.,  a  b<Kit ;  an 
oereato^or  fused  ^tarsal  ^envelop.—  2.  ^"I'-l 

CaligUB  (kal'i-gua).  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  ealiga,  a 
boot.]  A  genus  of  parasitic  suctorial  crusta- 
ceans, of  the  group  called  Kpizoa,  or  fish-lice, 
having  the  elongated  labium  and  metmttoraa 
united  in  a  tube  which  incloses  the  sharp  styli- 
forni  mandibles,  typical  of  the  family  Caligida:. 
C.  curtu*  is  a  parasite  of  the  cod. 

calimanco,  a.    See  calamanco, 

calln  (ka'lin),  a.  [Sp.  enfia  =  Fg.  calim ;  of 
Eastern  origin.]  A  compound  metal,  of  which 
the  Chiuese  make  toa-eauisters  and  the  like. 
The  ingredients  are,  apparently,  lead  and  tin. 

taliological  (kol-i-o-lojl-kal).  a.  Kelatlng  to 
ealiologv. 

caliology   (kal-i-ol'o-n),  a.     [<  Gr.  «o?«i,  a 
dwelling,  hut,  nest  (=  L.  cella,  a  hut,  cham 
ber:  wee  cell),  +  -~/»)ia,  <  7'i"v,  speak:  see 
-o/ovjy.]  That  department 
relates  to  birds'  nests. 

Tlie  extraordinary  taate  anil  alrtllty  many  hinta  display 
In  Ihie  nialter.  aa  well  aa  the  wide  ranve  of  their  habi- 
tude*. fiinii»lu-»  one  of  the  nxwt  dellght/ttl  deportroenta 
of  omitholoiO.  calb-,1  1-0{:^!'K(.j.  u>  y  A  ,llrJi  (i  ir._ 

calipash  (kal'i-pash  orkal-i-patli'),  a.  [A  form 
of  calabash  with  senne  of  carapace,  q.  v.  Cf. 
ealii>rr,]  In  cookery,  that  part  of  a  turtle  which 
belongs  to  the  upper  shield,  consisting  of  a  fatty 
gelatinous  substance  of  a  dull-greenish  color. 
Also  spelled  eallipath. 

Kor  now  imtewl  of  rich  air  loini,  we  aee 
"  w  calillee. 

ITol.toTHrDrwt*. 


calk 

calipee  (kal'i-pe  or  kal-i-pii'),  a.  [See calipath.] 
That  part  of  a  turtle  which  belongs  to  the  lower 
shield,  consisting  of  a  fatty  gelatinous  sub- 
stance of  a  light-yellow  color.    Alao  spelled 

Ik,bbtn  helped  hlmaelf  to  turtle 

i   i..Y—  ...»     


kiouoi  neipeu  noiiseii  in  mn«  ,  .  -.  ,  ... 

...  hoiiae,  before  whom  tile  tureen  waa  placed,  waa  •.. 
Iirnorant  of  the  eontenu,  that  ahe  i 
S.-<lley  wlthmll  beatow. 


;  for  the  lady  of 
— I  placed,  waa  •*> 
waa  gains  I"  l>elp  Mr. 


Iii«  iijhui  him  cither  .-all- 
'ir/ili.ieray.Vanlty  Fair. 


.  (kal'i-per), 
a.  [Also  written 
calliper,  a  eomip- 
tionof  ou/i«rr,«.  v.] 
An  instrument  for 
measuring  diame- 
ters; a  caliber 
commonly  in  the 
plural.  The  term  mli- 
)<rr  or  eaJl'f»e»  la  UM-<i 
Kenerally  to  denote  an 
tnatruraent  for  ""-*«'" 

lag  the  exterior 


ter  of  any  cylindrical 
body,  and  ttar-yatu  or 
inaufe  mtif*r*  lor  an  Ihau-uiDcm  ii(e 

'—  of  th«  raav  of  a  Rim, 


»fch  an  i  t,  iatMiie  ckllp«ni  J.  ht.i-le 
ami  <mLwic  L^llLicn  ;  t  t):*in|;-:  alt- 
I>*rw  with  \UrrA»4  i 

Juwi.I.J''"'" 


Lllocn  i  /  t|*in|j-:  all- 
»J  nnerallntf  v  r*w  .,wl 
C«l,f«>^4  Uil*ledlki 

»<•»  -aw*  ~J  ;a 


etc. 

caliph,  caliphate,  a.   See  cnUf, 

Oahppic  (ka-lip'ik),  a.  [More 
lippic,  <  Ur.  Kii/./itrtror,  Callippui 


ne  U  ao  hunB  wil 
and  muakeU.  that  I 


<  ■/)(«■  speak 
t  of  ornithology  v 


Not  by  volume,  but  hy  quality,  which  the  fail 
to  noeaaure  or  halo  weith,  doea  wit  dei-Ure  the  valuva  of 
the  Imponderable  eaaeneto,  aenallitlity  ainl  thmuthL 

AUrJt.  Table-Talk,  p.  143. 
caliper  (kal'i-per),  r.  U    [<  nilipcr,  n.  Cf. 
rv»/i7xT,  r.l    To  ascertain  the  diameter  of  (any 
cyliuflrical  body)  by  means  of  calipers,  or  by  a 
star-gage :  as,  to  ealijier  a  gun. 
caliper-gaje,  -rule,  -square.  See  caliber-gage, 

etc. 

califate. 
correctly  Cal- 
pus.  The  name 
means  'having  a  beautiful  horso,'  <  «o//j-,  «n- 
?oc,  beautiful,  +  irrrrof  =  L.  <■</«!«,  a  horse  J  Of 
or  ]iertaining  to  ('alippus  (('allippus),  a  Greek 
astronomer  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

—  CallpplC  period,  a  period  equal  to  four  Metonic  cyclea 
leaa  one  day,  pro(io«e*l  lr>'  i  alfppua  Ui  correct  the  exceaa 
of  the  Metonic  m  kouinil.  It  conlaina  I7.70O  daya  Alao 
calU-d  Catimne  /-yWe. 

Calisaya  bark.  See  Bnlirian  bark,  under  bark-. 
caliathenic,  calisthenlca,  etc.  See  callislhenie, 

etc. 

caliverf  (kal'i-ver),  ».  [Fonncrlv  also  oalwiyr, 
<  F.  calibre,  caliber,  bore:  see  crttiorr.]  In  the 
nixteonlli  century,  a  hand-firearm  lighter  than 
the  musket  and  fired  without  a  rest;  especially, 
such  a  gun  when  of  fixed  diameter  or  caliber 
for  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  using  tho  same 
Also  spelled  callircr. 
the  report  of  a  eafiw, 

.VAnr..  1  Hen.  IV.,  If.  2. 
pikea,  hnltieru.  petrojiela,  niiiivra, 
looka  like  a  juatlee  of  peace'a  hall. 

XL  Joru*>»,  KpicuMM  ,  Iv, 
We  bad  our  particular  calibre  of  harijtiebaae  to  our  re- 
innient  ...  of  which  went  calibre  came  llrat  ttiat  unapt 
term  we  tuc  to  call  a  hanpH^buae,  a  m/irer. 

JfmfnW,  Hl»t.  London, 
calix,       pL  calicc*.    [A  fonn  of  calyx,  by  con- 
fusiiin  with  L.  calix,  a  cup,  >  E.  calice,  chalice, 
q.  v.]    See  ralyx. 

Calixtine1  (ka-liks'tin),  n.  [<  ML.  CaUxHni, 
a  sect  so  called,  referred  to  calix,  a  cup,  the 
cup  of  the  eueharist ;  in  form  as  if  from  Calix- 
In*,  a  proper  mime:  see  -twrl.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  who  published  their 
confession  in  1421,  the  leading  article  of  which 
was  a  demand  to  partake  of  the  cup  (oniLr) 
as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
from  which  they  were  also  called  Vtraiiui*t* 

(L.  UfeTOIir,  both).   Their  teneta  were  conceded  hv  the 
art  Idea  of  KaM  l  in  It3.1,  and  lin  y  Ocean 
tKirtv  In  Holicnila.   They  aimed  to  n-n 
iilltv.  toMlhleet  i-lenty  aitiue.1  of 
ami  to  deprive  the  ili  ryy  of  hind: 
l|.in.   Ilnuluallr  ttuy  la|«ed  fro 
l^ttM-ljdia.  and  by  Ihe  Wt:Jnuiui;t 
ha*!  ,-ea*>-d  bi  tKi  i  if  any  im|)ortai 
iKire  tlie  way  for  ProtcHtatitiaiu. 

Calixtine'^  (ka-liks'tin),  n. 

+  -iiifl.l  A  follower  of  George  Calixtus,  a  Lu- 
theran theologian,  who  died  hi  ltlfal.  See  Nyn- 
errtist. 

calk',  caulk  (kak).  r.  I.  I Frob.  the  same  word, 
with  extended  scnue,  ns  \lh'.  canken.  tread,  as 
a  cock,  <  OF.  conquer,  tread,  tent  a  wound,  = 
Sp.  dial.  oYi/i-n-r  -  Fg.  ealeor  =  It.  calrare,  tread, 
trample,  <  L.  calrare,  tread,  tnim].le,  tread 
down,  tread  in,  <  calx  (rale-),  heel :  see  fwrlr-, 
and  cf.  ealeitratc.  Cf.  Gael,  calc  =  It.  calcam, 
drive  with  a  hammer,  ealk  (see  c/i").  The  mod- 
ern aense  of  E.  calkl  agrees  with  the  apiiar. 

F.  calfatcr,  calfeutrcr  =  Pr.  calafatar 


■  the  |in-<l<'niinruit 
urr  Ult  cap  to  the 
i  ririK  U*  Uj  authority. 
aii*l  Un,{mnil  juriwlif- 
i  111*  pc-Vciitv  "f  Hi-  ix 
the  nUUfi)tli  irnlttry 
*,  BcnliL?  only  t"  )»rc- 

f<  George  Caturttut 
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calk 

=  Sp.  calafatear  =  Pg.  calafetar  =U.  talafalart 
(Ml<.  calafatare,  MGr.  kom^othv),  calk  a  ship: 
of  uncertain  (perhaps  Ar.)  origin.  1  To  drive 
oakum  into  the  warn*  of  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 
See  calking*,  1.  -  Calklnj-dilael.  see  rAtsW. 
c&lk2  ( kalk),  r.  f.  [Also  spelled  caique ;  =  I).  feti- 
ierrn  —  G.  kalkieren  =  Dan.  kalkere,  <  F.  nafniMT 
=  It.  cateare,  calk.<  L.  as  if  'e/ilcare,<.ealj:[calc-), 
lime :  see  chalk.  ]  1 .  To  cover  with  chalk,  as  tho 
bark  of  a  design,  for  tho  purpose  of  transferring 
a  copy  of  it. —  2.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  a  map, 
etc..  bv  tracing.  See  calking?. 
calk*1  (kak),  n.  [Also  written  rank,  cork;  appar. 
t  for  calker-  or  calkin,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  spur  pro- 
jecting downward  from  ahorse- 
shot*,  serving  to  prevent  slip- 
ping.—  2.  A  piece  of  iron  with 
sharp  points  worn  on  the  sole 
or  heel  of  the  shoe  or  boot  to 
preveut  slipping  on  the  ice  or 
to  make  it  wear  longer:  also 
wont  by  lumbermen  in  the 
woods,  and  especially  ou  thu  drive.  [U.  S.] 
calk*  ( kak).  r.  t.   [Also  written  cock  ;  <  calk»,  n.  ] 

1.  To  fit  with  calks,  as  horseshoes. — 2.  To  in- 
jure or  hurt  with  a  calk,  as  when  a  horse  wounds 
one  of  his  feet  with  the  calk  on  another  foot. 

calk-H,  r.  [Shortforra/rjtn",  q.v.)  To  calculate. 
calker1,  caulker  (ka'ker),  «.  [<  calk*  +  -eri.] 
One  who  calks :  especially,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  the  calking  of  *lop«. 
calker'-'  (ka'ker).  ».    [Also  called  calkin,  and  in 
tho  United  States  calk  (see  calk9);  prob.  eon- 
nceted  with  calk*  and  I*.  calx,  heel.   Cf.  L.  cal- 
otr,  a  spur.]    84tmo  as  calk*.  [Eng.] 
calker^,  ».    [<  calk*  +  -erl.]    One  who  calcu- 
lates nativities.  Sarcs. 
calketrapt.  ».    8ame  aa  fdJfrop. 
"  h.    See  kalki. 
i  (ka'lrin),  ».    Same  as  calk*.  [Eng.] 

On  this  horse  Ii  Arclte 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  ctUHat 
Did  rather  tell  titan  trample. 

Flrtrker  (amt  aisotArr).  Two  Noble  Ktiunwa.  v.  4. 

calking',  caulking  (ka'lring),  «.  [Verbal  n. 
of  oilki,  v.]  1.  The  operation  of  filling  the 
seams  of  vessel*  with  oakum,  to  prevent  pene- 
tration of  water.  The  oakum  is  forced  below 
the  surface,  and  the  space  outside  of  it  is  filled 
with  melted  pitch.  — 2.  In  fwr/i.,  a  dovetail 
tenon-and-raorti»e  joint  by  which  cross-t  imbers 
are  secured  together,  much  used  for  fixing  tho 
tie-beams  of  a  roof,  or  the  binding-joists  of  a 
floor,  down  to  the  wall-plates. 

calkin*-11  (kal'kiug),  w.  [Verbal  n.  of  m«2  r.] 
The  copying  of  a  picture  or  design  by  means  of 
tracing.  Three  methods  art-  ami:  (t)  rubbing  the  hnck 
uf  thi'  design  with  a  |«-m-ll.  chalk,  or  crayuti.  and  tracing 
over  it*  line*  with  a  hard  point,  which  causes  Use  coaling 
on  the  back  to  make  ari  fm|>reasiuii  uf  tbetu  on  a  sheet  uf 
|Ntttcr<>r  other  material  placed  beneath:  <*.*)  following  over 
the  Hives  uf  the  suiter  bit  p.  used  design  in  lite  same  way  as 
alsoe,  tiuU  lustc-tld  i»f  coating  the  hack  uf  the  design  with 
a  i«sititltig  medium,  Interposing  a  niece  <rf  preiiured  trarts- 
frr-t»|irr  between  it  and  tin-  surface  which  is  to  receive 
the  fiw  ;  <i|  Inning  ttie  design  directly  upon  a  piece 
uf  tnutsfcrrnt  paper,  oiled  linen,  or 
the  like.  fixed  ovi-r  It,  Alan  written 
taKtktn>i,  enrkiny,  ainl  rn.|oiiv;. 

calking-iron  (ka'king-i'ern), 
n.  A  chisel  used  for  calking 
the  seams  of  vessels. 

calking- mallet  (ka'king-mal'et),  n.  A  mallet 
or  beeTlo  for  driving  ealking-inms. 

calk-swage  (kak'swaj),  n.  A  tool  for  forming 
calks  on  horseshoex. 

call1  (kal),  r.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  <vi/, 
ME.  call,»,  katlen,  <  AS.  nallian  (ran 
=  OFries.  Mia,  kallia,  speak,  =  MD. 
speak,  say,  talk,  I),  kallen,  talk,  chatter,  = 
MIjG.  kallcn,  speak,  talk,  call,  =  OlIG.  chalUm, 
MIIG,  kallcn,  speak  loutllv,  talk.  —  Icel.  kalla, 
say,  call,  name,  —  Sw.  kalla  =  Ilan.  kaldc,  call, 
=  L.  garrire,  talk  (see  garrnlowi),  -=(ir.  jrjni 
IViric  vnpitr,  speak,  proclaim,  =  Bkt.  gar, 
sing.  Not  connected  with  L.  ealarc  —  tir.  na/t'n; 
call:  see  calcmtx.)  I.  frrtN*.  1.  To  utter  in  a 
loud  voice;  read  over  in  a  loud  tone ;  hence,  to 
pronounce  or  announce. 

Nor  part  Hi  clerk  who  cnUa  Um  paalina  ao  clear. 

Oay,  Shro.  Wert,  rl  49. 

2.  To  attract  or  demand  the  attention  of  (a 
person  or  an  animal),  or  arouse,  as  from  sleep, 
by  loudly  uttering  his  (ita )  name,  or  some  other 
word  or  exclamation. 

Anawrr  aa  I  nil  yc/u.  Skak.,  it.  N.  D.,  I.  t 

3.  To  invite  or  command  to  come:  summon  to 
one's  presence;  scud  for:  as,  to  call  a  messen- 
ger; toniHacab. 
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Pharaoh  ahall  naif  jroo.  and  shall  aaj,  What  Ii  tow  nc 
CBpatton?  tHn.  xlrt  sr 

And  arnt  forth  hU  acrraaU  to  call  them  that  were  bid 

Mat.  lit!.  1 
4d  Mm  come  amain. 

Shak.t  t  Unl  VI..  v.  1. 

rep^taUoiT""1 ''  ^'sSZk   M,"w  'uf ^^w"d||i°T 

4.  To  convoke:  assemble;  issue  a  summons 
for  the  assembling  of:  as,  to  call  a  meeting: 
often  with  tagtther:  as,  the  king  called  his 
council  together. 

Sanctity  ye  a  fast  nil  a  Mrmn  auraiMy.  mther  the 
riders  ami  all  the  InhahltanU  <>t  the  land        Jurt  ii.  14. 

5.  To  name ;  apply  to  by  way  of  name  or  des- 
ignation. 

And  liixi  ralM  the  light  lhvy,  and  the  tUrknetH  he 
caUtti  Night.  lien.  I.  5. 

And  frum  thrnite  we  Aacendid  A  lytyll  And  onme  to  a 
Outber  tower  CalM  flslilee. 

Torkimjtun,  Diarte  of  Eng.  Trarelt,  p.  30. 

6.  To  designate  or  characterize  as;  state  or 
affirm  to  be;  reckon;  consider. 

Call  y«w  Uiat  Ucklnc  of  your  fn.  nd.  ?  A  plague  nrwn 
meh  hacking  1  Skak..  1  llen.Tv  ..  if.  4. 

He  (James  11.1  waa  wilting  to  male  fur  hl»  religion  exer- 
tions and  aacrlflcc*  frum  which  the  irreat  ma)i>rtty  uf  tbuee 
who  are  called  religions  men  would  shrink. 

Jfocaufay,  tllst.  Ewr.,  rl. 

7.  To  indicate  or  point  out  as  being;  manifest, 
reckon,  or  suppose  to  be. 

This  speerh  eatb  him  SjhanUrtt,  titling  nothing  hot  a 
large  Inventory  of  his  own  ciMnmeikdalluns. 

««ih.  oixt  Fl.  Khllaster,  I.  1. 

He  was  a  grave  prrsunagr,  abuut  my  own  age  (which 
we  shall  raft  abool  fifty  \.  Shu. 

Tho  whole  army  Is  ralM  700.000  men.  but  uf  the,,.  ..nly 
SO.utw  ran  lie  rvebmetl  avsllshle.  Bnm-tham. 

8.  To  select,  as  for  an  office,  a  duty,  or  an  em- 
ployment ;  appoint  :  as,' '  Paul,  .  . .  cttlleti  to  be  an 
apostle,".  Horn.  i.  1. — 9.  To  invoke  or  appeal  to. 

1  tali  fiod  for  a  record  upon  my  soul.  1  Cor.  L  28. 

10.  In  shooting,  to  lure,  as  wild  birds,  within 
range  by  imitating  their  notes  Called  session. 

a  special  session  of  a  legtalatlTe  body  summoned  bv  the  ex' 
ecutive.  1 1'.  -  TO  call  a  card.  In  irAu*.  to  name  a  card 
which  luulreen  improperly  cxikjscaI,  rtt|uinui;  the  player  u> 
shall  It  lieluusa  to  ]>la<«  it  face  up  till  the  table,  that  It 
may  be  played  wlienever  an  oj>iMim*nt  wisltea  Such  a  canl 
l>  known  as  a  cnfM  onnt.  TO  Call  a  Chapel.  See 
rAaprf.  To  call  back,  to  ivcall ;  aumutoti  or  bnug  back ; 
hence,  to  revoke  ur  retract. 

I  have  Joys. 

That  in  a  tnoiiK'Dt  can  call  hark  thy  wrongs, 
And  settle  flier  In  thy  free  ntste  again. 

bran,  ntut  Ft.,  Maid  s  Tragetty,  v,  4. 
To  call  forth,  to  bring  or  summon  to  at:tien  :  as,  tn  rail 
forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  -  To  Call  In.  to  col- 
lect :  a».  tn  rail  it,  drbu  or  mnney :  or  to  w  ithdraw  from 
i-ircnlatiim  :  as,  to  eo7f  in  clipjMNl  ruin  ;  or  to  Mimmoti  tti 
one's  house,  invite  to  mm?  together:  aa,  tn  rail  in  neigh- 
iMirs  aiv*l  friends.  —  To  call  natnvS,  to  u*e  opprolirious 
epithets  towar,! ;  apply  n-pntachful  njijieilntionfc to.  r-'trin. 
—To  call  Off,  l"  summon  sway ;  divert :  as.  to  mtV  <•/  the 
attention;  to  tall  i>f  worknu-n  fnim  their  employment. 
—To  call  OUt.  (<>)  To  challcnsc  to  a  duel. 


caU 

Aa  many  as  ye  shall  And.  but  to  the  l 

In  capital  eaaes  the  grand  eoancil  is  con  rolnf  to  pro- 
nounce aentence.  J.  .t dam j,  Works.  IV.  3S&. 
Home  trumpet  stunmen  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers.  Skak.,  K.  John,  U.  L 
B  ai«l  S.  To  designate,  entitle,  term,  style. 

TJ.  intrana.   1.  To  make  a  sound  designed 
(or  as  if  designed)  to  attract  attention ;  demand 
heed  to  one's  wish,  entreaty,  etc.;  shout:  cry. 
The  angel  uf  the  Lord  talUd  to  llagar.       Urn.  ill  17 
Who  la  thai  caffs  so  coldly  T     Skak.,  T.  uf  the  s  ,1c  1. 
And  from  the  wood- top  entU  Use  crow  through  all  the 
gloomy  day.  Bryant,  Death  of  the  Mowers 

2.  To  make  a  short  atop  or  visit  :  followed  by 
at.  for,  or  on  or  wp»» ;  as,  to  call  at  a  house  or 
place,  for  a  person  or  thing,  or  uj-m  a  jwrsnn- 
(See  phrases  below.)  [Johnson  supposes  this 
use  to  hare  originated  in  the  custom  of  denot- 
ing one's  presence  at  the  door  by  a  call.] 

Yet  ssy  tike  neighbours  when  they  rail, 
It  Is  not  bad  but  good  tslld.     Trnnurcm.  Amphlon. 

8.  In  poker,  to  demand  that  the  hands  be 
shown. —  To  be  (or  fsal)  called  on,  to  be  (or  feel >  under 

obligation,  compulsion,  or  ucrcssity  (to  do  something). 

He  w  as  not  rattrtt  on  to  throw  away  hi*  own  life-  and  th"*e 
of  his  brave  followers,  tn  a  cause  perfectly  desperate-  t^s- 
a  chimerical  point  itt  honor,  /"rssrott,  JVrd.  and  Is*.,  ii  : 

TO  call  for.  (a)  To  demand  :  retpilrv  :  claim  •  as,  a  crime 
tutu  (vr  pnniiiliment.  To  make  a  stop  ur  brlel  nwt 
fur  Hie  itrucuretneiit  of,  aa  a  thing,  or  the  company  «4  s 
liervin  to  another  place.— To  Call  on  or  upon.  («)  To 
demand  (rtwu  or  appeal  to  :  as.  to  mil  no  a  |wr«.>n  to  pay 
what  he  owes ;  to  rtitf  mik,n  a  |ierton  bT  a  song.  (6)  To 
pray  to  or  worship:  Uivuke :  as,  to  tall  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  (c)  To  make  a  tliurt  visit  to,  as  s  | 
fatuily.  usually  for  a  special  purisste.— To  ( 
make  utterance  In  a  loud  voice ;  baw  L 

calli  (kal),  n.  [<  colli,  r. ;  ME.  cal  =  Icel.  JtuH.) 
1.  A  loud  cry;  a  k" 
They  gave  hut  a  tall,  i 


2.  An  invocation  or  prayer. 

Hear  thy  suppliant's  tall  Pope,  bunctad,  lr.  40S. 

3.  Demand;  reouisition;  claim,  public  or  pri- 
vate: as,  the  rail*  of  justice  or  humanity;  to 
have  many  callx  upon  one's  time. — 4t.  Voca- 
tion; employment;  calling. 

still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  rail. 

Specifically — B.  A  divine  voca 
luons :  as,  the  cuff  of  Abraham. 

ft  1'anl  himself  lielieretl  be  had  a  tall  to  it  i 
persecuted  the  Christians. 

6.  A  summons  or  notice  to  assemble;  a  no- 
tice requiring  attention  or  attendance:  as.  the 
president  issued  a  call  lor  a  meeting  to  l>e  held 
next  week.— 7.  A  specific  invitation  or  re- 
quest, as  of  a  public  body  or  society ;  particu- 
larly, the  invitation  presented  by  h  congrega- 
tion (or  on  their  behalf)  to  a  clergyman  to  be- 


tell,  the  CapMiu  fU'd  thy  doubt, 
lire  brother,  orbed  rail  thee  o»W. 


: 


He  d  call  thee  I 

OwM-.  Parish  Register. 
,)  To  summon  Into  scnrloe :  aa,  to  rait  out  the  militia. 
>•)  To  elicit;  bring  Into  play,  evoke. 

New  territory,  augmented  numbers,  and  extended  lit. 
teresU  rail  out  new  virtues  and  abilities,  and  the  tribe 
makes  lung  strtdos.  Fuurmn,  Misc.,  p.  1^1. 

Venice,  afterwards  the  greatest  of  all.  Is  the  city  which 
may  most  truly  be  said  tn  hsve  bern  raltrA  out  of  nothing 
In  after  tlincw.  K.  .1.  Prttnan,  Venice,  p.  II 

To  call  over,  to  go  over  try-  reading  aloud  name  by  name  -. 
aa,  to  rail  nrrr  a  list  or  roll  of  names.-- To  call  the  roll. 


leir  pastor, 
i  invitation. 


In  a 

to  tie- 


tn  read  aloud  from  a  list  the  names  of 
legislative  or  other  laxly.     TO  Call  to 
mand  an  explanation  or  accounting  from. 

The  king  had  sent  for  theesrl  tn  return  home,  where  he 
should  be  oiU'.l  to  account  for  all  his  raise arruures. 

Lvrtl  ItrHry  t'tarendun. 
To  call  to  mind,  to  reculleet ;  revive  In  memory. 

1  camtot  rail  t*i  moiil  tshrre  1  have  read  nr  hesnl  wr.nis 
more  mibl  and  pea<-t:fulL.  Milton,  Areoiisgiti^-s,  p.  rd. 
To  call  to  tha  bar,  tti  atlmit  to  tlte  rank  of  barrister, 
[tirvat  lintalii-l  -  TO  call  up.  (<0  To  lirirtu  into  view  or 
recollection  :  as,  to  rtill  up  the  iniAtfe  uf  a  ileceasetl  friend. 
(//>  To  bnng  into  nctlon  ttr  discussion  :  as,  to  rail  u}>  a  hill 
before  a  l.-gislatlve  UmIv.  (c)  To  reipiire  pnvnieut  of :  ns. 
to  rail  uy  the  sums  still  due  on  shares.  -  Syn.  8  and  4. 
CaU,  Inntr,  IM,  Canrakr..  .SstasneN.  assctnhle  conve  ne 
Calf  Is  g,  iterlc.  and  spjdU-sble  to  sutnnioris.*s  of  all  ktniU. 
Inritr  Is  nmre  formal,  mid  in  iomt>1iAtii-e  with  the  reniilTr- 
Itlelit*  uf  cuurteoiw  ceremony  ;  Ifiit  lit  thin  sense  11  nlwoiete 
or  |>oetlc.  O-nrole,  btentlly  to  cull  totn-llier.  Implies  au- 
Uiurity  in  the  agent  and  an  urgaiiicitlnii  which  l»  <  ull,il 
llilo  w,ioli  oraK-emblv  r  as.to  cttiosV  the  Houses  of  l^ar- 
liameiit.  .Vtvunmin  iuiplies  authority  lu  the  sunimuiier 
and  usually  formality  In  the  method. 

Call  tl  her  to  shelter  In  the  hollow  oak. 

7Viut,u»»R,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

He  (the  (iovemiirl  dispatched  his  ntaniberisin.  an  el- 
derly and  dlenined  personage.  Iiearing  a  silver  mace  as  the 
badge  of  his  uUke,  ...  to  isn't'  me  to  dinner. 

(Item,  iters,  p.  114 


All  w  ho  accept  ralU  and  serve  rhurches  are  pa'tors. 

BiUii-tkrra  Sam,  X  1.111  19. 

8.  An  invitation  or  request  (usually  expressed 
by  applause)  to  an  actor  to  reappear  on  the 
scene,  or  to  come  before  the  ctu-tain.  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  audience.—  9. 
ililit.,  a  summons  by  bugle,  jiipe,  or  drum,  for 
the  soldiers  to  perform  anv  duty:  ax.  a  bugle- 
call. — 10.  -Vnitf.,  b  peculiar  siUer  whistle  or 
pipe  used  bv  the  boatswain  aud  his  mates, 
whose  special  badge  it  is.  It  U  used  tm  .in-set  st 
tenlioh  to  orders  alnrnt  to  be  given,  and  to.lln-.-t  the  |»r 
foriiiance  of  duties  by  various  strains  ,,r  siimsls.  In  .  Id 
times  a  gold  cnll-arid-chiilu  w»s  the  luitge  of  sn  sdmirsL 
11.  The  er>- or  note  of  abinl. — 12.  InAitufinu 
(a)  A  note  blown  on  the  horn  to  eneottrage  the 
houudg.  (ft)  A  pitie  or  whistle  for  imitating 
the  notes!  of  wild  birds  and  thus  luring  them 
within  range  of  the  gun. 


What,  was  your  mountebank  their  raU !  their  whistle* 

B.  Jvwn,  Volpoue.  It.  X 

13.  An  assessment  on  the  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  or  joint-stock  company,  or  mem- 
bers of  a  mutual  insurance  company,  usually 
for  pavment  of  instalments  of  their  unpaid 
subscriptions,  or  for  their  promised  contribu- 
tions to  pnv  losses. —  14.  A  request  that  hold- 
ers of  bonds  which  have  been  drawn  for  re- 
demption bv  a  govcniment  or  corporation  will 
present  them  and  receive  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal sums  mentioned  in  them,  and  whatever 
interest  may  then  be  due.  no  further  interest 
being  payable  after  the  dato  named. — 15.  In 
the  tloci-  exchange,  the  privilege  (secured  by 
contract  and  for  a  consideration)  t  ' 
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can 

demsii'ling  and  receiving  (a)  a  certain  number 
of  shares  of  some  particular  stock,  at  a  speci- 
fied price  and  within  a  stated  period,  or  (6) 
tbe  difference  of  valuo  at  the  time  of  making 
the  demand  over  tbat  specified  in  the  contract, 
if  tbe  price  has  risen;  hence,  the  documout  it 
•elf.  The  following  to  a  copy  of  Ih*  form  commonly  need : 
"New  York,  [datel.  for  value  received,  the bearer may  call 
on  n  fur  ita  maiiyl  share*  of  ttiv  common  aiock  of  (such 
and  eocb  u)  Railroad  Company,  at  |»o  much]  |K-r  cent-,  any 
time  within  |m>  UMiiyl  <lay*  from  date.  The  Iwarer  Is  cn- 
(KM  to  all  di<ldettd»  or  nira  dividends  declared 
the  time.  Expiree  |<UU]  at  1)  r.  a." 
Authority;  command. 

Oh !  air,  I  wlah  bo  were  within  my  ooH  or  yours. 

Sir  J.  I* 

17.  Occasion;  cause;  business;  necessity:  as, 
you  had  no  cull  to  tie  there.  [Colloq.] 

They  had  no  wUh  U>  fall  away  from  Cicur  and  hla  Em- 
pire ;  bat  tbey  frit  it»  great  nil  to  unlit  for  them. 

B.  A.  rVeensail,  Aluer.  Lee  (A.  p.  lis. 

18.  A  short  visit:  as,  to  make  a  call;  to  pay 
one  a  rail. 

Evidently  the  ramming-  Miff  la  a  remote  sequence  of  that 
system  nuder  which  a  subordinate  ruler  bad  from  time  to 
time  to  show  loyalty  to  a  chief  ruler  by  presenting  him- 
self to  do  homage.       //.  Spnerr,  Frio,  of  SociuL,  |  Ssl. 

19.  In  i>oker,  a  demand  for  a  show-down ;  the 
•how-down  itself. — 20.  A  brood  of  wild  ducks. 
Halliictll.—M  call,  without  previous  notice:  on  <le- 
mand :  applied  especially  to  loans  repayable  on  demand, 
or  tank-dep'islu  npayable  whenever  asked  for.— At 
one  i  beck  and  osiL  See  Call  of  the  house, 
a  roll  call  In  a  parliamentary  bi«ly,  t**r  the  purpoeo  of  as- 
certaining what  motubm  are  alwrut  without  leave  or  )iut 
cause.  In  tbe  Uouso  of  Kepreeciiiatlvo*  at  Washington  it 
may  be  mifle  at  any  time  ;  In  the  Hrtttoti  House  of  Com- 
mons It  la  always  on  aonui  day*'  rMIct  —  Call  to  tbe  bar. 
in  England  and  Ireland,  the  formal  admission  of  a  person 
to  tlw  rank  of  barrister.  —  Electric  call,  a  signal  operated 
by  electricity ;  an  annunciator  or  call-hell.  House  of 
Call.  See  Aoa**. — Money  on  calL  money  loamil  subject 
to  recall  at  any  moment.  See,  cofljnaii.— Port  of  ca.lL 
Hw  purt-piiu  and  calls. -«ce  jiatf,  «.- Within  call. 
wltliUt  hearing-distance. 

1  aaw  a  lady  leithi*  enlL  Trnnumn,  Fair  Women. 

call1!  fetal),  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  caul1. 

calla  (kal'll),  ii.  [NL.  (Linnsjus),  <  L.  raffa, 
otherwise  cal*a  or  calf  a,  the  name  in  Pliny  of 
an  unidentified  plant;  tbe  correct  reading  is 
supposed  to  bo  calyx,  <  Or.  »<i/i{,  the  cup  or 
calyx  of  a  flower :  .sec  calyx.]  1.  [rap.']  A  ge- 
nus of  araceous  plants,  of  a  single  species,  ('. 
paluatrit,  the  water-arum,  vrliich  oecurs  in  cold 
marshes  in  Europe  ami  North  America,  it  has 
heart-shaped  leaves  from  a  creeping  root-stock,  an  o|icn 
white  spathe,  and  red  tierrica.  1U  root  U  extremely  acrid, 
but  la  mad  is  hartnleaa  by  beat,  and  yielda  an  eatable 
March 

9.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Calla. — 3.  A  plant  of 
the  allied  genus  Richardia.  or,  accurding  to 
some  authorities,  ZaHlftUicitui :  the  common 
calla  of  house-cultivation.  It  is  often  errone- 
ously called  ealla-lily,  from  the  lily-liko  appear- 
ance of  its  pure-wbito  flowers. 
OnUSM  (ka-le-'as),  h.  [NL.  (J.  B.  Forster, 
1788),  in  reference  to  the  wattles,  <  Or.  ka/)jiim\ 
a  cock's  comb,  pi.  wattles.]  The  typical  genus 
of  tree-crows  of  the  subfumily  (WtoufiW,  in- 
eluding  the  wattled  tree-crows  of  New  Zealand. 
C.  rivren,  the  loadlll/  tpecie*,  la  of  a  dark  color,  aliuiit 
tbe  alte  of  *  mavplc,  with  a  long,  graduated  tail,  and  ca- 
runcles at  the  biow  <>f  the  bill. 

Callaeatinae  (isa-le-a-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (G.  B. 
Oray,  1S41 ),  {  Callaiu  (-«(-)  +  -iso?.]  A  subfam- 
ily of  oseine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Cvrti- 
cUf,  the  tree -crows  of  Asia,  tbe  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Polynesia.  Besides  ChIImu,  the  leading 
forma  are  8rruthul*a  einercit  of  Australia;  Cryyiai'MiNa 
variatu.  the  temia  or  henteot  of  Java,  of  a  b runted  jrrreu< 
lab-black  color :  and  7>in»ur„«  (M  iMmlrocitla)  ra'ialmn- 
da.  the  wanderlust  pin  of  IndiH.  Tlwre  are  seirral  other 
Bpedes  of  tlwae  genera.  Certain  African  fonut.  as  Crpp. 
torhina  afra,  are  aim*  soinetlntea  lucludtil  in  tliia  eroup. 
the  irencnil  relationships  of  wlUch  are  with  the  luaicples 
and  other  looit  Ullc-I  jays.   Also  tailed  GUtmpina. 

callasatiM  (ka-le'a-tin),  a.   Pertaining  to  or 

having  the  characters  of  the  Calla-atina. 
calliesthetlca,  ».   Soo  callesthetks. 
callainite  (ka-la'nit),  n.  [<  Or.  uOf  &ime,  oOmU 

for,  like  the  an/Joif.  mi/jjir.  a  tltrauoise,  +  -ffr*. 

Cf.  eoJnifc.]  A  hydrous  aluminium  phosphate 

related  to  turquoise. 

callaat(kal'ant), «.  [Also  callan, OSv.galantl, a 
young  man,  ?  K.  galant,  a  gallant:  sec  gallant.'} 
A  young  bid;  a  stripling;  a  boy.  [Scotch.] 

Ye're  a  daft  eoioiot,  and  I  nmat  correct  you  some  of 
those  days.  Scell,  Waverley,  Ixxl. 

callatt.  a.  and  r.    Bee  callcl. 

call-bell  (kATbel),  n.  A  small  (usually  station- 
ary) bell,  used  as  a  signal  to  summon  an  at- 
tendant, etc.  A  common  form  conalau  of  a  atatloiiary 
hand  bell  which  Is  runit  by  nivalis     a  clapiwr  idvitcl  at 
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rr>ritrfvar>cf,  contlvUnfl  fAMiitUJIj  of  »  cona-tall  uid  ft 
ftinftl]  <■  IwtrniDftitnrt,  i>i  tho  ftntifttur«  of  which  tlw  hftiu- 
mmr&t  the  boll  Ik  *itju  hc-«t  Th*?  ftmuiconi«nt  l«  Mich  llv*t 

''"TurarmarV^- 


to  the  clertrrauagnrt ;  lis  core  Is  majmottacd,  tlie  arma- 
ture la  attracted,  ami  the  hammer  strikes  the  gong.  Tbe 
circuit  licing  broken  hy  the  raotiou  of  the  armature  away 
from  tbe  sming,  the  clectmraagnct  ceaai-s  to  act.  the 
armature  flies  hark,  completea  tbe  ctmiit  ajrain,  and  Uius 
the  automatic  action  of  tbe  hammer  cotitlnuea  aa  long  aa 
lite  curretit  paaaea, 

call -bird  (kAl'berd),  n.  A  bird  taught  to  allure 
others  into  a  snare;  a  decoy-bird.  GoUUmith. 
call-box  (kal'boks),  it.   In  a  theater,  a  frame, 
usually  hung  in  a  greenroom,  in  which  calls  or 
notices  to  attend  rehearsals,  etc.,  are  placed, 
call-boy  (kAl'boi),  «.    1.  A  boy  whose  duty  it 
is  to  call  actors  upon  the  stage  at  the  proper 
moment. — 9.  A  boy  who  repeats  the  orders  of 
the  captain  of  a  steamboat  to  the  engineer. 
[Eng.]  — 3.  A  boy  who  answers  a  call-liell. 
call-button  (kM'but'ii),  it.   A  push-button  or 
other  device  for  closing  an  electric  signal  or 
■It,  aud  ringing  a  call-bell  or 


a  telephone  circuit, 

sounding  an  alarm, 
call-changes  i  kal'chan'jez),  n.  ;>/.  In  btlMnq- 

inp,  the  method  in  which  tho  ringers  are  told 

when  to  ring  by  a  call  from  tho  conductor,  or 

bv  following  a  written  order. 
caller1  (ka'ftr),  n.    [<  cwffi  +  -crl.]   One  who 

calls,  in  sny  sense  of  the  verb;  especially,  on© 

who  pays  a  short  complimentary  visit, 
caller-  ( kal'fr),  a.    [Prob.  due  to  Ioel.  kaUlr  = 

8w.  bill,  cold:  see  cof<f.    Of.  coffer.]   1.  Cool ; 

refreshing:  as,  a  caller  breeze.  [Scotch.] 

Kae  awnct  Ida  vnlce,  aae  anwoth  hla  tongue. 
Ilia  breath  1 11  ko  raUrr  air. 

JtoiHir,  Tberu's  nu  Luck  about  tbe  If  oo.se, 
Oaiuj  awa,  bairn,  and  take  a  mouthM  of  the  coffer  ulr. 

Scil,  Monaatery.  IL  *b. 
2.  Fresh ;  in  proper  season :  applied  chiefly  to 
fish :  as,  c<i//cr  herrings.  [Scotch.] 
callesthetic*  (kal-es-thet'iks),  n.  [<  call-  for 
colli-  (<  Gr.  Ka>h-,  to/or,  beautifnl)  +  wfAefior.] 
A  term  proposed  by  Wncwoll  for  Cftketien,  the 
science  of  ttie  perception  of  the  beautiful,  the 
term  ntheticn  to  be  extended  to  perception  in 
general.  A'rourt,  Vocab.  Phil.  Also  siwlled 
cnff<c«fs*fic». 

callatt  (kal'et),  «.  [Also  written  caWof,  c«ffof  ; 
<  Y.  caillttte,  a  frivolous  babbling  woman,  dim. 
of  miHc,  a  quail:  see  quaiCt.]  1.  A  tattling  or 
talkative  woman;  a  scold;  a  gossip. 
Come  hither,  you  old  eoffet,  you  tattling 

9.  A  trull;  a  drab;  a  lewd  woman. 

Be  .  nll  d  her  wbore ;  a  liefrear,  tu  lus  drink, 
(oold  not  have  laid  audi  terms  upon  his  caff^f. 

Skak..  Othello,  It.  « 

callett  (kal'et),  r.  *.    [<  calM,  ».]   To  rail; 


To  hear  hi 
C-all'i  like 


i  I 

i  int. 


raplet 


JL  BralhunUr,  Care  a  cure,  In  Pancdone. 

Scolding:  as,  a 


caM'a' 


calleting  (kal'et-ing^  p.  a. 
callelinii  wife.    [North.  Eng.] 

calley-stono  (Ical'i-ston),  n.  «  'eon*,  prob. 
connected  with  calUard,  +  stone]  In  coal- 
mining, a  kind  of  hard  sandstone,  more  or  less 
argillaceous.    See  ga»i#hr.    [Yorkshire,  Eng.] 

calli,  n.   Plural  of  callus. 

calli-.  [(.  Or.  na/Jj;  usual  combining  form  (later 
ao/o-:  see  oflfo-)  of  aov.ra;,  beautiful,  fair,  good, 
noble,  orig.  •an/yof,  =  Skt.  kalya,  weU,  healthy; 
perhaps  =  AS.  hat,  E.  iraofc,  q.  v.,  =  feel.  Acilf, 


E.  aafel,  q.  v.  J  The  first  element  in  some 
of  Greek  origin,  signifying  beautifnl. 

Oallimaa  (kal-i-e  nas),  «.   Same  as  CaUrnas. 

Calliandra  (kal-i-an'drft),  n.  [<  Or.  ao»t-,  *o- 
'/oc,  beautiful,  +  «»*>  (oii^>-)r  a  man,  mod.  a  sta- 
men, tho  long  colored  stamens  being  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.]  A  genus  of 
ornamental  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  of  the 
order  hcguminona,  comprising  about  80  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  northward  to 
the  borders  of  tho  United  States.  Several  of 
the  species  yield  an  astringent  juice. 

Callianira (kal'i-a-ni'rt),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or. «o/->t., 
«o/of,  beautiful.  4-  -avi'ipa  (as  in  o»r<d»«tt<tt, 
riavtipa,  etc.),  <  M/p,  a  man.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  OUIiaairiAr.  Pirnn  ami 
Lcsueur,  ]H10. — 9.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous 
insects.    Iliihntr,  1810. 

Oalllaniridsj  i kal'i-a-nir'i-de),  n.  r,l.  [NL.,  < 
Callianira  +  -aVftr.)  A  family  of  saccate  or 
stenostomatous  ctenophoraus,  with  a  rounded 
body,  two  filiform  tentacles,  and  no  oral  lobes. 

calliard  (kal'ittrd),  a.  [Cf,  caUey-»lo»c ;  per- 
haps connected  with  F.  caillou,  a  flint,  pebble, 
prob.  <  L.  calculus,  a  pebble:  see  ctilcultu.]  In 
coal-mining,  a  hard,  smooth,  flinty  gritstone. 
(Iralejf.    [North.  Eng.] 

Callicarpa  (kal-i-kar'p*),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ««»<-, 
ko/6c,  beautiful,  +  rapxor,  fruit.]  A  consider- 
able genus  of  widely  distributed  verbenaeeous 
shrubs.  Hie  lvet  known  speclea  la  C  Jtuertosna.of  Uie 
I'nlletl  Slates,  called  ArencA  mufarrry,  cultivated  fororna- 
nient  on  account  of  ita  abundant  vioiet-coUired  bcrrlea. 

CallicephaluB  (kal-i-eef'a-lus),  n.  See  Callo- 
cri'halou. 

Callichroma  ( kal-i-kro'ma),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «o/- 
?(-,  aa/oc,  beautiful,  +  ^oouo,  color.]  A  genus 
of  longicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  f<Ta»oyci</<r, 
having  an  acute  acutelluro,  lateral  prothoracic 
•pines,  and  fore-eoxal  cavities  closed  behind. 

C.  motehata  la  a  large  bronied  green  European  spoclea 
alwut  an  inch  hmg,  cthaling  a  mmky  odor ;  C.  nirndi- 
if  tun  U  a  brurued  reddish  specjea  of  the  auulhera  I  lilted 
hlalea.    Also  Colatkrcmo. 

callichthyld  (ka-lik'thl-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the 

fumilv  Callicktliyirta: 
CalUchthylda  (Ical-ik-tht'i-de),  it.  jJ.  [NX..  < 
CaltichUiua  +  -«/«•.]  A  family  of  nematogna- 
thous  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  genus  Callich- 
thyw,  containing  small  fresh-water  South  Amer- 
ican catfishes. 

OalUchthya  (ka-lik'this), «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  M>>.\- 
IhX,  name  of  a  fish,  <  na»i-,  na>6(,  beautiful,  +  i \- 
Wf,  a  fish.]  A  genus  of  nematognathons  fishes, 
of  the  family  Sllurida;  or  sheat-fishes,  or  made 
the  tyi*  of  Callichthyidtr,  characterized  by  two 
series  of  bony  plates  on  the  sides  from  head  to 
tail.  The  s|»-oics  are  South  American, 
callioot,  «.   See  calico. 

callld  (kariil),  a.  [< L.  cafliiiu*,  expert,  shrewd, 
<  coWcrc,  be  expert,  know  by  experience,  lit. 
be  callous,  <  callttiu,  also  callus,  hard,  thick 
skin:  see  callou*,  cof/iot.]  Skilled;  expert; 
shrewd.  [Hare.] 

Hdlidity(ka-lid'i-ti),...  [<  L.wfiirf.K <->,.<  co/- 
IMus:  iecoHid.]  SkUl;  discernment;  shrewd- 
ness.   AUo  eaWtoW  [Hare.] 

Her  eagle-eyed  callidltu.     C.  Smart,  The  nop-tim-den. 

Callidiiua  (ka-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL".,  <  Gr.  ao»v-, 
jcaXoc,  beautiful,  +  dim.  term.  -j<W.  ]  A  genus  of 

longicorn  bee- 
tles, of  the  fam- 
ily (Vrnui/ivrt- 
tltr,  containing 
species  of  tlat- 
teued  form  with 
spineless  pro- 
thorax  and  ely- 
tra, usually 
thickened  fem- 
ora, and  eyes 
not  embracing 
the  base  of  the 
an  ten  me.  c.baiu- 
fix  and  V.  anlrnita- 
(nji»  are  esajuptes. 
Its  uwvw  infeet  Ar- 
Ireea,  causing  oval 
perforations  where 
the  mature  insccta 


C*IH4*um  mnt*m**rmwi. 

t,  VenKdJ  Iiik  tbom  ulural  UMt.} 

callidness  (kal'id-nes),  n. 


calligrapher  I  :<a-lig'ra-f6r),  a.  [<  cnlligraphu  + 
*T».]  One  skilled  tn  calligraphy.  Also  spelled 


calijirafther,  kalligrapher. 
calligraphic  fjsal-i-graf  'ik).  a. 
•jpafmic,  <  iB&Mypa+oc:  see  «i/lijrro7)»jr.]  Kelat- 
l^tor  perUinin^  1  •  ^caUigraphy .   Also  spelled 


[<  Gj 

WO 
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calligraphical 

calllgraphlcal  (kal-i-graf'i  kal),  a.  Same  an 
Ctillujraphir. 

calligraphist  (kA-lig'ra-fiat),  n.  [<  calligraphy 
+  -ut.}  Ono  skilled  in  calligraphy.  Also 
spelled  ealigraphut.  ktilUrrruphi.il. 
calligraphy  (Ita-lig'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  calligraphy, 
<  (ir.  ui/jj) /tafia,  \  matOuyfttiftc,  writing  a  beau- 
tiful hand,  <  »n/j-r-p  «a7of,  beautiful,  +  ;,><i^m. 
write.]  The  art  of  beautiful  writing;  fair  or 
elegant  writing  or  penmanship ;  bv  extrusion, 
handwriting  in  funeral;  penmanship.  Also 
spelled  caligraphy,  kalligrnphy. 

My  calltjray.kv,  ft  (»lr  hand 
>1I  fur  a  secretary. 

t,'.  Juri»on,  Magnctlck  h*ly,  IIL  t. 
The  iirinti|>Ir  nf  ealli.rrai^n,  or  tin?  striving  niter  rle- 
runcc  jtml  regularity  <>f  font)  J I  t  •  iieliliiiilnihlpl,  which  may 
1«?  noticed  in  the  square  |lt»>t.rewl  uLara rtfT,  where  Uic 
letters  ire  separate,  distinct,  well  |.roi«irlli,iie-l 

T.  II.  llnrnt,  Intro.1.  to  Study  of  Holy  Script.,  II.  16. 

Callimorph*  ikal-i-mor'frt).  ,..  [XL.,  <  Gr. 
Ka^.o,^,  having  a  beautiful  form,  <  wJu- 


cavities  of  cuglcstono. — 
,  a  genus  of  coleopterous 


stonv  matter  iu  the  cavities  of 
2.   [cap.]  I 

1  ft  KIM'  f  t* 

CalUlw'(ku'ling>,  a.  and  a.    [<  MK.  calling; 
verbal  n.  of  co"',  r.]    I.  n.  1.  The  act  of  sum- 
r;  a  call  or  summons, 
t 1  stand  st  ItiMiz  atilt  and  hcur  it  iiurh  n  enUin.it 

Shalt..  1  Ilea.  IV.,  It.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  convoking  or  assembling. 

A  TIM  fur  the  frcijuent  catlmi  ami  mt-e-tlnit  of  Parlia- 
ments, .lfm'ijrilatr,  ItUt.  Klia  ,  \\. 

3.  An  invitation.  Sprdnniuy,  in  fW. :  («j  The  in- 
vitation extended  iu  tile  1,'ospel  to  all  Ut  ri'|teiit,  and  accept 
.'linst  iv»  n  saviour,  t'o  The  mnrr  sjieci;il  invitation  mi- 
ttre*acl  Ui  tin  hearts  of  individuals  It)  the  direct  Inllnciicc 
of  the  Holy  :*|Mrit.    St*  rftctaat  eallinj,  below. 
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IW  n.«t  deceived,  to  think  her  lenity 
Will  lk-  |»  tlK'liul :  or,  If  Torn  I*  wanting, 
Tin-  k<»i»  wilt  be,  iu  such  »  "Minn  emu.-. 

B.  J-w.n,  (alilinc,  111.  I 

calling-crab  ikA'ling-krab),  h.  A  crab  of  the 
family  (Jcj/potlider  and  genus  ticla/timuti :  so  call- 
ed because  one  of  its  claws,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  other,  is  waved  or  brandished 
when  the  animal  is  disturbed,  as  if  to  beckon  or 
call.  In  the  United  Stat.-*  it  u  rail, d.hiT.ff"*-nl'.. 
gillatvr  is  esUvmel>  numerous  on  the  southern  .Ul.oill.' 
oMiat.  where  crcat  trrai|w  li.hni.il  the  marshes  hack  <>f  the 
l».arhcs.  They  illi  h"Uw  111  the  KTnund.  such  »Ue  that 
the  lanre  claw  exactly  serves  as  ft  stopper  to  the  entrance. 
H.-c  cut  under  oVniomor. 

calling-hare  (kii  '  ling-liar),  n.  A  pika  ;  any 
species  of  the  genua  Lttgumys  and  family  Ijtgi'u 
iNyir/.e.  The  onlnuit«  are  *.i  eulle«l  from  the  reiterated 
iMinrakmn  rrlcj  which  they  emit  ahlle  cuneeoled,  mually 
hum. in-  r.«  kn. 

Calliojnas  (knl-i-«'nas),  i».  Same  as  Caltnta*. 
callionymld  (kal-i-on'i-mid),  ».  A  fi«h  of  the 
titr. 


callithtimpian 

met  riliolli  ( /..>/i*,.ef t< I  ami  Omrft/ilare  by 
under  (Vi/,',7».;Ai.  J  mt  HMtatly  ket.t  «|iart. 


2.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insect*.  /<r>-u», 

calliper,  ».  caliper. 
OalhppiC,  a.    See  I  nl.ppic. 

■   1-ip-slt'a-kus),  ...     Same  a. 


Callipsittacus  (kal-i 

t'fl/<*/Wtlf<l. 

callipyga  (kal-i -pi *ga).  n.   [NL.  (Hodg*.n. 

lull ),  <  dr.  \n//iTinr^,  name  of  a  famous  statue 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  <  na'/.>i:  mi/oc,  lu  autifiil. 
-r  rr;f,  buttock.]     1.  An  Fast  Indian  binl 
Ijriitlhrxx  aMipyga,  horitvg  a  beautiful  rump.— 
2.  [ra/i.J  Same  as  LcUithrix. 
Callirhinus,  ».    See  CallorkiHtu. 
OallirrhOo  (ka-lir'.;-.-),  «,  fXI...<  ("ir.  Kn/Av"*. 
one  of  the  Oeeanids,  also  a  famous  fountain 
without  the  walls  of  Athens  (now  again  >•> 
called),  <  AaW./j))ionr,  no>/<,)one,  lyeautifiil-tiow- 
ing,  <  Kii'/ji;  ai'/m;,  beautiful,  +  /nil.  How.]  1. 
In  lx>t.,  a  small  genus  of  low  malvaceou*  herb* 
Calllonymld«"(kal'i..Vnim'i.le),  «.  pi.    [XL..    ;      1'V«'tiuial  roots,  natives  of  Texas,  and  alv, 
<  (Mi..,,.,,-  +  -ul,,:)    A  family  of  aenn.hop-    ~      'h,°  ^'^.'t^'w  "".T  l"? 

terjgian  fishes,  typi8.il  by  the  gonus  <Wtt«»,-  T/  r'"M""     1>""''1  tui  m  "• 

biiw.    Species  art?  Known  as  iiraijn«ctn. 
CalUonymilUB  (kari-on-i-mi'ue),  ii.  pi.  [XL. 


<  CallioHifWH*  +  -run.]  The  callionymids  as 
a  subfamily  of  fishes ;  iu  CJilnther's  system  of 
classification,  the  fourth  group  of  (iolmdir,  hav- 
ing the  ventral  fins  widely  apart  from  each 
other,  and  two  separate  dorsal  fins. 
Callionytnua  (kal-i-on'i-mus).  «.    [XL.F<  tir. 

a  kind  of  ilah,  lit.  having  u  be„u- 


Bli,r-«4Mivlc.l  ^t!i.«nim  ( t jUtm.TfA.,  .^.^ri. vrf a . 
«.  l*I>  ,  :  fi.  Iii.^^j  ,.r  itiL.lh.  i.  une  M^rticiil  <>(  larv*.  etil.,rxe-l,  ilit* 
»tcw  .  J,  fc*me.  t^>  >  km.    ,  M^«li  «.!  Un*  --alurnl  *|«.) 

ao/A.-,  lieautiful,  +  noity.  form.]  A  genus  of 
moths,  of  the  family  Arcliiiiir,  or  referral  to  the 

C.  lilecJ-Trt,  no  called  fri'lil  itn  fecdlhi;  on 
the  rii:w..rl,  Sfwriit  jaetJHTO,  \s  a  cmiiein  llnti»h  Bpecieii 
kiui»n  iu  Ihe  pink  umlerwinu,  cxpanillin;  I<  Ite  heii,  nllh 
M*  k  UnIv  ami  led,  and  j,Trcviil*h  liUck  u|>per  wIii^h  mark 
c,(  with  [link. 

callimua  (knl'i-mus),  n.  [XT-..  <  Gr.  .^.w. 
a  poetical  form  of  kn'/Jtr,  beautiful.]  1.  In  wn«- 
tral.,  the  looio  and  movable  central  con?  or 


_    IM.  1. 

4.  The  profession,  trade,  occupation,  or  em- 
ployment to  which  one  is  call.il  by  aptitude, 
necessity,  etc.;  usual  occupation,  profession, 
or  employment;  vocation. 

UU  callirf/  laid  aj.iilc,  he  tlvrd  at 


tiful  name,  <  »«//c>,  »o>i«-.  beatilifnl,  +  Inrpa, 
oive  .j,  name.]  The  typical  genus  of  (ho  family 
lnlhoti\)Hi\iUr. 

Calliope  (kn-ii',;,.pe), «.  [T,.,  <  nr.  v.M,A^r„  nt. 

having  a  beautiful  voice,  <  an/i<.  beau- 

tiful, +  ie  -  L.  fix.  voice.]  1.  In  Or.  myfA., 
the  muse  who  presid.il  over  elo.pience  and  he- 
roic fix'trv.  Also  spelled  KixllU>)tr.— 2.  [/.  c] 
The  name  given  to  a  harsh  musical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  number  of  steam-whistles 
tuned  to  produce  different  tones.  Also  ealli.il 
tteam-ortjan. —  3.  [XL.]  In  omith.:  (a)  A  ge- 
nus of  small  sylviine  binls,  related  to  >'yii«<- 
rula,  the  ty]>p  of  which  is  an  Asiatic  warbler, 
Catiiopt  kamchattttutix.  flnuM,  IS36.  The  term 
had  ]>r.'viously  been  the  specific  name  of  the 
same  bird,  (fc)  [/.  f.]  The  specific  name  of  a 
humming-bird,  SUIIula  caUinpt;  inhabiting  the 
v. . --.l.-i  ii  Knitcd  *r.il<  «  :itid  >ti  '-:-'  -'.  hfviiiv'  ti:e 
crown  and  liack  gidden-grcen.  the  gorget  violet 
and  lilac,  set  in  snowy-white. — 4.  A  genua  of 
mammals.  Ogitbf,  li3ti. — 5.  A  genus  of  dipter- 
ous insects- — 6.  A  genus  of  amphipods. 
Callipash,  call! pee.  See  raliitaeh,  enliiuy. 
Callipepla  tkul-i-pepMii),  n.    TXT,.  (Wngler, 

1K1.2  '.  ',  I  ir.  '.fi".'-!  1  ir '  :n:  1 1  l"i  1 1 1  V  rot.H'd,  < 

//-,  «n>'jf,  beautiful,  +  tr/s->«r.  robe]  1.  A  ge- 
nua of  beautiful  crested  .puiUs,  of  the  subfamily 
Ortj/tiina-  (or  IhUmti.phurina  )  and  family  ft-rtli- 


B.  Xume;  appellation;  title. 

I  am  more  promt  to  In'  sir  K.i»l»mt's  »:m. 

IIU  vouin.*.  *t  i*.>n  :  ami  wouhl  riot  i  ' 

To  lie  a.U.|it<rl  hrlr  to  fredcrl.-k 

Sluit.,  \.  yon  I.Ike  It,  I  J. 
Caillroj  Of  the  plaintiff,  »  form  in  F.n.li'h  e<nirt»  of 
law  "f  .  j«f  I i ui-i'i  the  (.l.iltttilf  t..  apju  ar  In  caje-*  a  herr. 
f<w  wioii  ut  MinVlrut  evidence,  lie  consent*  to  be  non- 
«-ilt.-l  or  to  „itli:|niw  hirn-clf.  .'nllh,-  the  plain  tut  hy 
the  .iMlrt  CTtcr  was  cice  always  necea«ar\  tit  it  tri.%1  a't<  r 
the  Jury  had  come  in  with  Ibc  veriliel.  ami  lieftire  iu  an- 

10  i r j r ito'Ot.     If  II"  lOI?«'.T  V>  113  tlll'lt1,  tile  plllltltitf  W.n 

iionMLlt4»l.  Imt  ciulil  renew  hi*  action  on  lietter  evldeiiee. 

Effectual  calling.  In  rntrini*tic  fAmJ.,  tlie  cnllinjr  hy 
n,Ml  4  word  aist  Spirit  of  thoae  whom  he  liaa  pretl.itlned 
utitu  life,  .lit  of  tin  and  .keath,  onto  jrmxe  ami  ulvalsm  by 
Jentn  nirt»t.  Klin  dnhniate?)  to  illiiininilih  It  from 
thai  nnlvenul  call  which  tlie  impel  eileiuU  Iu  all.  but 
which,  acconllnu  Iu  CalvlnisliL'  tlieoh>ity.  ia  inelfectual 

,  in  j.t  »  Ii.  ti   ;o  r.,in|ia:iie,l  Ii)  the  BpeciAl   uitltleOLC*  tif 

<i<h1«  H<ily  spirit. 

AyerfM.it  eallint  la  tlie  work  of  flud'a  Spirit  wlirreliy, 
ennvincimt  im  of  onr  aiti  ami  misery,  ailljrlitcnlnu  our 
mlnd«  In  the  klbowleitire  ttf  l'lirt»t.  and  renewlnat  our  wills, 
lie  doth  r*r»oad«  and  enable  un  tu  embraoo  Jtmm  Cbrlal, 
freely  otfered  to  Ut  iu  the  ej»|«'l^ 


ticalnL 

2.  In  zitiil. :  (a)  A  genus  of  < 
Calliror.  MiixtJ'ort,  lhlO.  (ft)  A  genus  of  »e»- 
leohs.  Also  l'ailirkin\  f'/ron  nud  Ltsurur,  Inly. 
calliBection  (ktil-i-sr k'shmi).  «.  [<  1..  r.i(i«>. 
hard  skin,  +  m-rtiofn-),  a  cutting:  seo  teetio*.] 
Painless  vivisection;  the  diasection  of  living 
animals  which  have  Is-en  auestheti2.il. 
Callisoma,  «.  S«-e  r.Vif.Mrima. 
Callisto  (ka-lis'te),  t..  [NL.  (Boie,  1SJ6).  < 
Or.  *a>s.i<rrit,  fern,  of  »<i»rcr'«-.  sujierl.  of  »«/.>, 
Is-autiful.]  An  extensive  genus  of  beautiful 
Neutral  and  South  American  tanugen,  of  the 
family  Tannqrtda,  coiititinitig  m.ist  of  the  weak- 
billed  forms,  notable  even  in  this  brillintit 
family  fur  the  elegance  utul  variety  of  their 
coloration.  The  limits  of  the  g,  nil. \-.,r,  »lll,  ,!i(T.r-iil 
nilthont,  bul  upwanl  of  .vi  «p,-.-l.s  arc  ittnally  r-Tetr- . I  to 
It.  CrttlUtu,,  Call\*p\?a  and  t'nii*pxr,t  an-  utri'.iinttti. 
CallistephUB  (ka-lis'te-fus),  n.  ( XL.,  <  (ir. 
«n»i.,  xu/oV,  beautiful,  +  tm>«-.  tax-t.  for  fn. 
favor,  a  crown,  <  irrifru;  put  around,  crow  n.]  A 
genus  of  composite  plants,  containing  a  single 
species,  C.  (  AriifiifM,  the  t'hiua  ust.-r,  which  has 
bi'en  long  in  cultivation,  and  is  much  prized  as 
a  hardv  annual,  remaining  long  in  flower. 
Callisthenia,  «.    I'lural  <>t  rultislkt-Ntum. 

callisthenic  (kal  is-then'jk).  «.   [<  Gr. 

t.a'/.d'-,  beautiful,  +  oMj»,c,  slrcugth.]  I(.  iating 
or  )iertainiiig  tocullisthcnics;  designed  to  pro- 
mote heiilth  or  ttodilv  development  and  svnime- 
try.    Also  siM-lltil  atlMlhevic. 

NVheti  the  .  .  .  morniriir  oectiimttuiis  are  e.^i.  Iml.  -I. 
the-.-  niiforttitiat,  yoiuii-  »..rie-n  pcrfumt  wlut  tt«  \  tail 
r<tl!i*thrfin-  cO'ic  !>»,•»  in  the  intnl-'fi.  I  uw  tlulu  t.Mlij 
.  .  .  pull  I  us  tin  iinnleii  roller. 

Th'i.-tfritn.  Bo<ik  of  SnoKs,  rrttl- 

CalUstheniCS  (kal-is-then'iks),  n.  ("PI.  of  rallu- 
theme:  see  -ic*.J  Tht?  art  or  practice  of  exer- 
cising the  muscles  for  the  purpswe  of  ginning 
health,  strength,  or  gra  if  form  and  move- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  light  gymnastics.  Also  sjidJcd 
calisthciiir*. 

callistheninm  (kal-is-thA'id-nm),  n. ;  pi.  calltf- 
thrma(n).  [XL.,  <  enllinlhr  +  -mm.)  A 
place  f„r  the  practice  of  callistbenica.  Also 
Spelled  ttihsthrnmm. 

After  the  piny  the  eirfi'sfAeniiovi  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  ulfin  'Uni  .il  until  Mlp|sr  lime.  X.  Y.  Tn'*w. 

Callithainnion  (kal-i-tham'ni-on),  «.  [<  C.r. 
Ka>./J-,  *a/6c,  beautiful,  +  f*oi;woc,  dim.  of  Haumr, 
a  small  shrub.]  A  large  genus  of  marine  algte, 
belonging  to  tho  order  ytnndeo'  ami  suborder 

I  -  .'VI.U.'O 

ahtchl*  usually  a 
ie  of  the  inuot  . 


if  tiranrhiio;  tlUm--nU  ,».-K  ,  t 
of  cells.  Thlsnenuseetttaiu 
and  l«anl,tul  s,»-c„  .,1  the 


—  Syn.  4.  r'uroii',  tasiitrs*.  etc.  S-e 
IX  ft.  Clamant  ;  crying.  LKare. 


SnW  Owsil  :.e»lltf-f: ,i 


eidit.  inhaliititif?  rlie  Miutliwesteri;  I'liited  Slates 
and  Mexico.  The  best  known  species  isC.  i  ruamnia,  the 
scaled  ur  blue  cjursil.  with  a  whitish,  full,  soft  crest,  and 
the  plumage  marked  in  half  riiiK*,  abundant  in  Arizona, 
New  Mellco.  Te\ai>,  ami  MSlOlwanl.    C.  rfewns  and  C. 

Van  sin-ties.    The  plumed  or  hcl- 


Callithrix  (kal'i.thriks),  «.  [XL.  (L..  n  plant 
used  for  coloring  the  hair;  also  in  pi.  cltifri- 
ehm,  a  kind  of  upo  in  Klhiopia);  less  correctly 
I  .-o'.'.o'i-,/  ,-  <  I  ,r.  a,:  -  i  t-  i,  ?i  :    i  >.. 

tiful  hair  or  mane,  <  *■«>/<-,  rai.v,  beautiful.  + 
"/'•'•f  (•("»-).  hiiir.)  1.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can pliitynhino  monkeys,  of  the  family  f  W-niVr 
and  subfamily  SyrHpi'thf-rimr,  having  the  tail 
not  prehensile;  the  sagonitis  t>r  suguiua.  of 
whicli  there  are  numerotis  sjM-cies,  c  ;.  r.  ■«•.„. 
Ihe  masked  saituuia.  Is  an  example.  C.  torutuittu  it  the 
collated  teetee." 

2.  [I.  c]  An  African  gri'en  monkey,  Orcopt- 


tht 

callithumpian  (kal-i-thum'pi-Hn>.  n 
[Also  »|_M-)l(il  etiUthunipian  ' 


and  ». 


and  c.    !•  a 


,<n»m/'tuN  .  nuiljoroiisi?  I'.'nuet 

<  Gr.  a«>//-,an>ur.  beautiful.  +  K.  fA«»/i'  +  -iVl».] 
Pertaining  to  the  noisy  concert  or  sens 
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calllthumpian 

II.  »■  1.  A  noisy  concert,  characterised  by 
beating  of  tin  pan*,  blowing  of  horns,  snouts, 
groans,  catcalls,  etc. :  usually  Riven  as  a  sere- 
nade to  persona  who  have  excited  local  ridi- 
cule or  hostility;  a  charivari. —  2.  One  who 
take*  |>art  in  such  a  concert.  [U.  S.  1 
Callitriclie  (ka-lit'ri-ke),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  'ko»i. 
tmxi,  assumed  fem.  of  naijiTMX'K  (fern,  also 
-oc),  later  fonn  of  Ka/jjt)m$,  with  beautiful  hair: 
see  Catlithrix.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  small,  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  slender,  apetalous,  uiotiav 
ciaus,  dicotyledonous  aquatic  herbs.  lu  alani- 
ne* are  oiwcure.  It  1»  l>y  tame  considered »«  conttUut- 
iiiic  a  dl»tln..-t  order  ViiUitritAarftr.  by  others  referred  to  the 
llaUimytt  or  lo  tbe  Kvyhvrinacra.  Tbe  common  upcc!** 
an.  known  a*  ie«if/-r-»t«»-trwrf. 

2.  In  zoiil.,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Origi- 
nally Callitriehu*.  Foli,  1701. 
Callitris  (kol'i-tris),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  aj>i*-,  tea- 
>.or,  beautiful;  the  element  -trit  is  obscure.] 
A  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  nearly  related  to 
Cm/wtom*,  consisting  of  14  species,  natives  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  liest-known  specie*  ia  C.  quadriratmi.  the 
arar-trce  of  Algeria,  ybcUUnga  highly  prised  iruotl,  tbe  eit- 
roua  or  thyme  wuod  of  the  BUmuini,  whkh  Is  very  hcault 
ful.  an  t  U  much  used  hy  the  Turka  fur  tlie  flnon  and 
ceiling*  at  their  moeiiue*,  became  tliey  believe  It  to  be 
imperishable.  It  aupplle*  the  aruniatic  ^uin-reulii  called 
aamiarac. 

calliwt,  ».  SeewMrer. 

call-loan  (kal'lon),  «.  A  loan  of  money  repay- 
able on  demand. 

call-me-to-yon  (kal'mf-tS'yo),  n.  A  name 
given  to  tbe  pansy,  Viola  tricolor.  Also  called 
cuddle-me-to-you  and  cnll-mr-tu-vOH. 

call-note  kal 'not),  n.  The  calf  or  cry  of  a  bird 
or  other  animal  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

Tbe  chlr|dni{  oalTmtf*  of  the  gecko.  Ot*e.n,  Anat. 

Oallocephalon  (kal-^sef'a-lon),  a.  [NL.  (Les- 
son,  1837)  {prop.  Colli-  or  Calo-),  <  Or.  tauXt-, 
*o>of .  beautiful  +  "fo^Ji  head.]  A  genua  ( or 
subgenus  of  CalmtorkyMchut)  of  Australian 
cockatoos,  subfamily  Cacatnintr.  C. 
the  ganga  cockatoo,  is  the  only 
CalUnphalu*. 

CallorhinUB  (kal-6-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (prop. 
Cfllli-  or  VMo~),  <  Or.  *Mt-,  aa>6c,  beautiful,  + 
f>if,  i>tt;  noa«.]  A  genua  of  eared  seals,  of  the 
family  Otariidic,  including  the  northern  sea- 
bear,  the  well-known  fur-seal  of  Alaska,  C.  «r- 
Sinus. 

callottal  (ka-ld'sal),  a.  [<  eallasum  +  -al,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  calloeum,  or  corpus  cal- 
losum.  —  Callosal  gyrus.   Ace  mnu. 

callOBe  ( kal'os).  a.  I<  L.  rWftwa* :  gee  callous.'] 
In  bot.  and  zoiil.,  having  callosities  or  hard  spots; 
callous;  hardened. 

callosity  (ka-los'i-ti),  a. ;  pi.  ealltmtits  (-tut). 
[=  F.  ettllturite  =  Sp.  calltmdad  =  Pg.  callosi- 
datl*  =  It,  oallotita,  <  L,  ™«o*i/n(f-)«,  <  caltoms, 
callous :  see  callous.  ]  1 ,  The  state  or  quality  of 
beiug  hardened  or  callous. — 2.  In  a  concrete 
sense,  anv  thickened  or  hardened  part  on  the 
surface  of  the  human  body  o»  that  of  any  ani- 
mal, such  as  the  hard  and  often  somewhat  bony 
lumps  that  arise  in  places  exposed  to  constant 
pressure  and  friction,  the  cicatrised  surfaces 
of  old  ulcers  or  wounds,  etc.,  tbe  natural  cuta- 
neous thickenings  on  tho  buttocks  of  gibbons 
and  other  monkeys,  etc. — 8.  In  hot.,  any  part 
of  a  plant  unusually  hard. — 4.  In  cnlom.,  an 
elevated,  rounded  portion  of  the  surface,  gen- 
erally smooth,  and  paler  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  appearing  like  a  swelling — ischial  callos- 
ity, In  tool.,  the  naked,  indurated,  and  usually  gayly  col- 
ored butliR-k  of  a  monkey. 

Callosoma,  n.    See  Caloxoma. 

callosomarglnsj  (ka-lo'sd-mar'ji-nal),  a.  [< 
c<tllosnm  +  marginal.']  In  anal.,  lying  between 
the  convolution  of  tho  corpus  callosuui  and  the 
murginnl  convolution  of  the  bruin  :  as,  the  eat- 
Itt&oMfiriiiual  sulcus  or  fissure. 

callosum  (ka-I6'sum),  a.  [NL..  neut.  of  L.  cal- 
Uutu:  see  callnnn.]  Same  as  mrpH*  mtlfitum 
(which  see,  under  eorpuii). 

The  brain  of  the  cat,  lai-kJnie  lln- talluvm. 

Alirn.  ami  .Veurof.,  IV.  518. 

callot1  (kal'ot),  n.    Same  as  calotte. 

callo^t,  ».  and  r.    See  rnllel. 

callotechnics  i  kal-o-tek'niks),  n.  pi  [Prop,  mi- 
lt- or  caUi-i  <  Or.  naMtftxtx*  (later  «<?/©-),  mak- 
ing beautiful  works  of  art,  <  »n/><-,  <,n'*6<;,  beauti- 
ful, +  'i  x'-'l,  art.]  The  line  or  ornamental  arts. 
[Bare.] 

callous  kal'ng).  a.  [Also  eaVotf :  =  F.  ntlleus 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  calloso,  \  L.  oillomu.  hard-skinned, 
thick-skinned,  hard,  <  allum,  also  r«ff«i.«,  hard 
Cf.  cuUid.]    1.  Hard;  hardened;  indu- 
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rated,  aa  an  ulcer,  or  the  akin  on  some  part  of 
the  body  from  exposure  to  continuous  pressure 
or  friction:  as,  "a  callous  cicatrice,"  Holland, 


calm 

Britain,  and  It  found  In  lt»  northern  temperate  and  boreal 
regtona  of  the  old  world.    It  also  ocean  fa  North  America. 


LMT. 


Ounyli- 


tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  31 ;  "a  eallo 
ton. 

lint  of  the  train  the  patient  malic  came. 
Wliose  eaUmu  hand  had  form'd  the  mat. 

GoUtmth,  TtirenodU,  IL 

2.  Hardened  in  mind  or  feelings;  insensible; 
unfeeling:  as,  "the  callous  diplomatist,"  ila- 
cautaf. 

In  pmtneroiu  ttmea,  when  men  feet  the  greateat  ardor 
In  thetr  |wr»nlt«  ot  gain,  they  nianifeat  the  moat  eWiow 
apathy  Ui  pnlltica.  A  ine».  Work*.  1 1.  1-17. 

It  U  an  immenae  bleating  to  he  perfectly  callous  to  ridi- 
cule. Or.  AnwUt. 

3,  In  en  torn.,  swollen  and  smooth :  as,  a  «if- 
lou*  margin,  one  very  thick  and  irregularly 
rounded  or  lumpy,  ^gyn.  a.  m 

duraUX  unaaat 
dead,  etc. 

callous  ( kal'us),  r.  f.  To  harden  or  make  callous. 
The  eoMoaurrf  aenafbllitles  of  people  of  faahioa. 

Stienet,  X.  96, 

callous-beaked  (karus-bCkt),  a.  Having  a 
callous  beak :  applied  to  the  tanagers  of  the 
genus  Rhamithncalus,  from  the  callosity  at  the 
base  of  the  bill. 

callously  (kal'ua-li),  adr.   In  a  callona,  hard- 
ened, or  unfeeling  manner. 
callonan6aB(kal'ua-nes),a.   Thestatoof  being 
callous,  (a)  llardneae ;  laduratlon :  applied  to  tho  body. 

ArwfJetiJivaeofhkafeet.   Jer.  Tartar,  Repentance,  vii.  8. 
(M  InaenalWIlty  of  nlntl  or  heart. 
A  eaflmuneaf  and  sumbneaa  of  aooL 

BtntUy,  Senuona,  L 
Great  Tlndictlveneaa  ia  often  nnll*<t  with  great  tender- 
beaa,  aud  great  nUtvum&t  with  great  ntagnanlnilty. 

Utiy.  Kup'ii.  Morale,  I.  140. 

callow1  (kal'o),  a.  and  n.  [<  MK.  caloirr,  ealev, 
mil,  <  AS.  otJia  (cn(ir-)  =  I),  kaal  =  OHO.  ealo, 
chain  (oi/(iir->.  MHO.  kal  [hilt-),  G.  kahl  =  Sw. 
kal,  bald,  bare  (cf.  Dan.  knllct,  polled,  en  kullct 
ko,  a  cow  without  horns:  ko  —  E.  owtr'),  prob., 
with  loss  of  orig.  initial  *  (cf.  stall),  —  L.  cairn* 
(orig.  *sea/t'iu  f ),  bald  (>  It.  Bp.  Pg.  calro  =  Pr. 
calv  a  OF.  ckau,  P.  chance:  see  Calvary,  Cal- 
tinim,  and  cftauria).]  I.  a.  It.  Bald;  without 
hair. 

A  man  of  whoa  heed  hecrla  teten  awel  ta  eaiu. 

R'yei^(ed.  Pnrv.k,  Lev.  xiil.  40. 

Caluj  waj  hia  heuede.  King  Alununrf*r,  I.  MCO. 

2.  Without  feathers;  that  has  not  yet  put  forth 
feathers ;  naked ;  unfledged,  as  a  young  bird : 
as,  "caHotr  young,"  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  420. 
My  aiUov  wing,  that  newly  left  the  neat. 

n,  • 

young  of  mo*t  lilrdM,  but  more 


Cmcseu  HeeUact  :  Lallwn*  vtfnru ).  -1th  UiKb  on  Ufter  Kale. 

though  very  aparlngty  and  only  In  a  few  localities  t.enr 
the  ooaat.  frotn  Newfoundland  to  Martha  •  Vineyard. 
Maeuehuaetta. 

callus  (kal'us),  n. ;  pi.  calU  (-1).  [L,  also  cal- 
turn,  bard  skin:  see  callous  and  eallid.]  1.  In 
anaU:  (a)  Hard  skin;  a  callosity,  (ft)  A  new 
growth  of  osseous  tissue  between  and  around 
the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  serving  to 
unite  them. —  2.  In  bot.,  any  unusually  hard 
excrescence  upon  a  plant;  also,  the  thickening 
of  the  substance  of  the  perforated  septa  be- 
tween sieve-cells,  and  the  close  cellular  struc- 
ture which  is  formed  over  wounds,  by  which 
tho  inner  tissues  are  protected  and  healing  is 
effected.— 3.  In  hort.,  the  cap  or  thickening 
formed  over  the  end  of  a  cutting  before  it  sends 
forth  rootlets. — 4.  In  concA.,  a  callosity  or  in- 
durated thickening  of  a  shell  by  tbe  deposit  of 
'  from  tho  rest  of 


/'.  f  IrteAer,  rnrple  bland.  I. 

They  I  the  youiks  ot  the  partridge)  are  not  miUne  like  the 
>ung  of  moat  bird*,  but  more  perfectly  developed  and 
precocious  even  than  chicken*,  rfturrwu,  Wnldcn,  p.  244. 

3.  Pertaining  to  an  unfledged  bird:  as,  "ooi- 
lote  down,"  Drayton,  The  Owl. — 4.  Youthful ; 
juvenile ;  very  immature :  as,  a  callow  youth. 

U.t      A  bald  person ;  a  baldhead. 

What  bath  tbe  eatner  Wo. 

L\fet((SI.  Dnnrtan,  Early  Eng.  Poetna 
KwL  KiinJrallX  p.  it. 

callow3  (kal'o),  n.  and  a.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  caJ- 
toici,  bare.]  I.  n.  1.  An  alluvial  flat  along  a 
river-course:  a  term  used  by  writers  on  Irish 
geology  and  agriculture. —  2.  In 
the  baring,  or  cover,  of  open  world] 
[Eng.] 

XL  a.  Having  the  character  of  an  alluvial 
flat :  aa,  callow  land ;  a  callow  meadow. 

Calluella  (kal-u-el'll),  n.  [NL.,  dim.,  <  Gr. 
mi/ah;  beauty,  so/of, ''beautiful.]  A  genus  of 
tailless  amphibinns,  typical  of  the  family  Oof- 
luctlifUr.    Also  spelled  f  'aluella. 

calluellld  (kal-u-el'id),  n.  A  toad-like  am- 
phibian of  the  fatuilv  CallncUidit. 

Oalluellidaj  (kal-u-<'l'i-<lo),  n.nl.  [NL..  <  Cal. 
Ittella  +  -«>frr.]  A  family  of  ttrraisternial  sali- 
ent amphibians,  typified  by  the  genus  Calluella. 
Thi-y  have  teeth  in' the  upper  Jaw,  dilated  «l..T»l  »l»)pb>- 
aea,  preeonmniU  n*tlus  U|h.ii  e»raeolda,  lx>  ••inxternuni. 
ami  a  >iuall  t-artil&glmiui  aUrmiiti. 

Calluna  (ka-lu'ml),  h.  [XL.  (»o  called  from  its 
use  in  making  brooms),  irreg.  <  Gr.  «t/>i'we, 
sweep,  clean,  beautify.  <  xn/oc,  beautiful.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Kricacctr,  nearly 
allied  lo  Erica,  from  wjiicli  it  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  structure  of  its  capsule  and  the 
small  number  of  its  seed*.  Tli^re  i>  but  one  aueeiea, 
<".  rrdiViri*.  tbe  nnnnvoi  tnsither.  which  eoren  and  en 


some  bard  I 
the  shell. 

The  colnniellar  Hp  la  covered  with  a  I — 
cailtu.  Stand.  Sot.  Hist.,  I.  361. 

callyg  (kal'is),  n.  Same  as  killoji. 
calm1  (kam),  a.  and  a.  [I.  w.  Early  mod.  E. 
also  cattlm,  eaum,  caicm,  <  ME.  ralme  (=  D. 
kalm-te  =  LO.  kalm,  >  Q.kalm),  <  OF.  calme,  F. 
calmc  —  Sp.  It.  Pg.  calma,  calm,  calmness,  still 
weather,  =  Pr.  chanme,  the  time  when  tbe  flocks 
rest  (cf.  F.  fA-oWr,  formerly  chatnicr,  rest), 
orig.,  aa  atill  in  Sp.  and  Pg.,  neat,  the  hot  part 
of  the  day  (cf.  F.  dial,  cauma*,  hot — Cotgrave), 
<  LL.  cauiwn,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  <  Gr.  «aiua, 
great  heat,  <  *aiet»',  burn:  see  cauma  and  co Ma- 
fic. The  f  is  unoriginal,  being  due  to  confor- 
mation with  L.  calnr,  heat,  or  with  words  like 
yalm  (L.  palma),  etc.  II.  a.  <  ME.  calme  (as 
I),  kalm),  <  OF.  calmc,  F.  calmc  (ML  calmui); 
from  the  noun.]  L  a.  1.  Tbe  condition  of  be- 
ing without  motion,  agitation,  or  disturbance; 
stillness:  properly  of  the  air,  and  hence  of  the 
aea  and  of  the  weather  in  general. 
A  bloat  kodo  in  a  cam! a**  or  dowse  a  wind  la  very  good. 

dx-Aduv,  Toiojdulua  (ed.  ArberX  p.  137. 
And  that  foode  the  wynde  agena  vc  or  ellya  such  eafmye 
that  we  aped  but  lytyll  of  our  waye. 

Torkittfilon,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  57. 
While  we  lay  tn  the  colme  we  cauidit  several  great  aliarka. 

Damvier,  Voyagtw.  L  7H. 

2.  Freedom  from  mental  agitation  or  passion ; 
tranquillity;  quiet;  serenity. 

;h'd  with  outward  eofsa. 

JflTfon,  P.  L,  iv.  12a 

itaattdast.  Horace  Walpolt. 
to  God  for  doubt  or  fear. 


the  eternal  ( 
Haiffier,  Rattle  Autumn  of  lad. 
A  despotic  calm  ka  uaually  tlie  triuiuph  ol  error. 

Jervtu,  PoL  Kcon.,  p.  206. 

3.  The  scum  of  liquor.  [Pro v.  Eng.]-D«ad 
calm,  atark  calm,  tlat  calm,  tenm  used  by  w-aoieu  t-i 
denote  the  greateat  inataible  ealnt.  —  Repou  or  calms,  * 
calm  latitudes,  the  ttacta  In  the  Atliiiitlr  and  I'aclnc 
ocvan>  nn  the  o>tifliie«  of  tbe  trade- windi.  ubere  taiint  id 
loon  .liustlon  prevnll.  At  the  winter  aol-itict-.lt*  average 
nonh.m  limit  U  In  v  N  ami  In  the  inoutlu  al»sit  tbe 
»<nnmer  aolatlea  IV  X.  Tbe  southern  limit  lies  nearly 
alwajs  Ui  tlw  north  of  the  ri|Uutor,  varying  l-ctwccn  1" 
slid  .r  X. 

II.  a.  1.  Without  motion;  still;  not  stormy; 
undisturbed;  not  agitated;  sereue. 
lieeiifui,  good  wind.  Skak  .  r.  it.  of  V..L  * 

Calm  ii  tbe  morn  without  n  sound. 

Tfimyi*>rt,  I  u  Heraoriam,  at. 
Tlie  bay  wai  oily  cofnt.  TVuii.uoon,  Andley  t'oort. 

2.  Free  from  mental  agitation:  undisturbed  by 
passion;  not  agitated  or  excited;  quiet;  serene; 
tranquil,  as  the  mind,  temper,  or  attention:  as, 
"calm  words,"  Skak.,  K.  John,  ii.  I. 
With  gentle  breath,  enfm  look,  lme»  humbly  how  M. 

A-AuJr..  K.  ami  J   HI  1 
The  temper  of  naitlng*  w»»  erjnal  to  alnxnt  any  trial. 
It  was  not  aweet ;  but  it  »«  rati*. 
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calm 

Quiet  and  calm,  without  a  fear 
Of  danger  darkly  lurking  near, 
The  weary  lalwrer  left  hit  plough. 

li'AifrtVr,  Pentueirt, 
"Byn.t.Calu%  Placid.  Tranquil,  Sertu*,  Quirt,  Cool.  Com- 
wuid,  tVsYeefiu,  smooth,  peaceful,  uuruMed,  Imperturtia- 
hie.  All  die  Italicised  wurda,  when  applied  to  the  mind, 
•till  suggest  tile  physical  phenomena  which  they  prima- 
rily denote.  Cairn  irapliee  that  the  mind  renialna  unagl- 
tatcd,  even  by  care  and  anxiety.  There  la  a  tendency  to  om 
ine  word  to  express  the  most  complete  mastery  of  the 
emotions :  Ivut  it  is  also  uaed  fur  the  mere  outward  man- 
ner :  **,  In  spite  of  hla  *nger,  he  remained  oaf  in.  Placid 
la  by  ileiivatlon  aaaocialedwith  the  notion  of  pleasure ;  It 
generally  applies  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  nature,  but  Is 
alt"  especially  oned  of  the  face  ;  as,  a  placid  smile.  Tran- 
quil Implies  not  so  much  a  mastery  of  srlf  aiuid  disturb- 
ing ctrcuoiataitce*  as  freedom  from  that  which  agitates,  a 
settled  calm.  Srrcru,  by  Its  association  with  the  aspects 
of  the  shy,  Implies  mi  exalted  calm,  a  tram|iiiltlty  that 
rises  above  clouds  or  storms.  Quiet,  when  applied  to  die 
disposition.  Implies  that  the  person  Is  natnrully  silent  and 
undemonstrative;  externally  it  Implies  that  one  is  free 
from  annoyances :  as,  to  leave  him  In  quirt.  Like  t rtnvfyH , 
but  unlike  the  mat,  It  is  not  suggestive  of  a  triumph  of 
self-control  over  natural  agitation  of  feelings  or  confusion 
of  mind.  Cool  is  the  opposite  of  heated ;  It  Indicates  that 
stale  in  wldch  the  heat  of  feeling  is  perfectly  kept  down, 
so  that  the  Intellectual  faculties  are  not  biiidrrrd  frani 


iforererlal 

r  calm  hope  and  trust  wlUiin  lier. 

Lomtl,  Irene. 
For  rain*  own  part,  I  con  Id  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag -end  •'■  my  life 
Ska*. 


With  quirt  hoar*. 


I  Hen.  IV.,  t.  1. 


There  is  the  glib  tongue  and  roof  self  possession  of  the 
Kdetiuan  In  a  Ti 
nowci 

f«sth  Ii  lrl 


large  shop,  which,  aa  la  well  known,  over- 
r  the  prudeoce  and  resolution  __of  housekeepers  of 


so  that  the  I 

their  beat  operation.    CoinsioeMf  is  appllcalde  to  the  slate 


of  both  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  collected,  gathered 
together,  can  lie  uaed  only  with  reference  to  the  thoughta. 
Competed  differs  from  coUsttrd  also  In  esprottuig.  liko 
ea/ijt,  merely  a  frame  of  mind ;  while  eolleeied,  like  cool, 
expreaaee  a  readioeas  for  action  wiUi  the  full  and  unlnv 
peded  force  of  the  mind.    See  tuaafAe. 

Calm  me.  my  Uod.  and  keep  lue  calm,  .  ,  . 
Vea,  keep  me  mlm.  though  loud  and  rod* 
The  sounds  ray  car  that  greet. 
Calm  in  the  closet's  solitude, 
OUm  in  III*  buttling  street. 

H.  Ansae.  The  Inner  Calm. 
In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go  onl  in  mil  ess 
and  multitudinous  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  In  eat tn 
and  deliberate  thought.  II.  Spencer,  Itin.  of  Soclol.,  I  40. 
Tlte  placid  marble  Mate*,  looking  peace. 

Tennyson,  Princes*,  lv. 
1 '.  farewell  Content! 

*.«*.,  Othello,  111.  3. 
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calmer  (kH'mer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
calms,  or  haa  the  power  to  still  and  make  quiet ; 
one  who  or  that  which  allays,  pacifies,  or 
soothea. 

Angling  was  ...  a  cheerer  of  bit  spirits,  a  turerter  of 
sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thought*. 

/.  Walton.  Complete  Angler,  1. 1. 

calmly  {/kJia>'li),arf>.  Quietly;  peacefully;  with- 
out passion,  agitation,  tumult,  disturbance,  or 
violence. 

And  cofmf.v  run  on  In  obedience.   Shat.,  K.  John,  y.  4. 

The  gentle  stream  which  catmJy  lows.  Sir  J.  Dcnham. 

A  man  coole  and  temperate  In  hla  passions,  not  easily 
hctraid  liy  his  choller :  Dial  t  ies  not  oath  with  oath,  nor 
licet  with  heat .  hot  replies  calmly  to  an  angry  man,  and 
is  ton  hard  for  him  too. 

tip,  Kartt,  Mlcro-roemographle,  A  fttayed  Man. 

calmness  (k&tn'nca),  w.  The  state  of  being 
calm,     (a)  Quietness ;  stillnea ;  tranquillity,  as  of  the 

Sir  J.  Deunum. 

riven  gently  creep, 
supixwc  them  dorp 

firydm,  Kptstlo*.  t  10. 
ilUi-J  state  of  U 


Kmerron,  Eloquence. 
Bis  [Dante'tl  gait  was  grave  and  gentlemanlike ;  and  hi* 
bearing,  whether  public  or  private,  wonderfully  coMjiasnf 
and  polished. 

Quoted  In  Imctltt  Among  my  Books,  ti  scr..  p.  18. 
Early  and  prorident  fear  is  tlw  mother  of"  safety ;  Im> 
cause  Tn  that  state  of  things  tlw  mind  is  Arm  and  colhteUii, 
and  the  Judgment  unembarrassed.       Rurkr,  I'lUtarians, 

calm1  (kam).  t>.  [<  ME.  cwfawn  (=  F.  calmer  = 
8p.  Pg.  oaiaxir = ft.  caiman),  intr.,  become  still ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  frwu.  1.  To  still;  quiet, 
as  the  wind  or  elements. —  8.  To  still,  appease, 
allay,  or  pacify,  as  the  mind  or  passions. 
Time's  glory  is  to  ralis  contending  kings. 

Soak.,  Lucraee,  L  8C». 
on  the  pillow,  ere  a  deep,  ro- 
r  eye*  and  calmed  her  sense*. 
Caarioffe  BrortU,  Shirley,  xx. 
8f.  To  becalm. 

Like  to  a  alilp  that,  having  'aeap'd  a  tempest, 
It  atralghtws)  rafas'd  » ml  hoarded  with  a  pirate. 

.SAnJt,  t  Hen.  VI.,  Iv.  ». 

IX  intrant.  To  become  calm  or  quiet:  as, 
the  tempest  now  began  to  calm. 

calm3  (kkm),  ».  [E.  dial,  and  8c.  also  mum, 
eauf'm ;  appar.  a  var.  of  com',  a  comb,  eog,  etc. : 
see  row  1.  J  1.  Acugof  awheel.  [North.  Enc.] 
— 2.  pi.  A  mold;  a  frame,  etc. — 3.  pi.  The 
small  cords  through  which  the  warp  is  passed 
in  a  loom.  —In  the  caulmi,  la  the  state  of  being  franted 
or  modeled.  Jamirmn. 

calm  't,       A  dialectal  form  of  qualm. 

Kick  of  a  natm.  Skat.,  i  Hen.  IV.,  11.  4. 

calmant  (kal'roant),  n.  [<  F.  ealmant,  ppr.  of 
calmer,  to  calmf  see  rxiJrsiI.]  A  quieting  med- 
icine or  other  therapeutic  agent. 

calmative  (kal'ma-tiv),  n.  and  n.  [<  <vi/ih  + 
■afire.]  L  a.  Quieting  excessive  action  of  any 
organ;  relieving  nervous  agitation;  sedative. 

II,  n.  A  qnieting  dmg  or  other  therapeutic 
asnmt ;  a  soothing  remedy. 

Where  there  Is  exhaustive  mania,  with  high  excitement 
and  cv-rrlwRl  anrtiiia.  wine  or  whiskey  I  have  always  found 
to  I*  the  beat  rstfxvatirr  ami  s.i«.rllte. 

£.  V.  Jf.i«M,  Hsychol.  Med.,  p.  s:t. 

calm-belt  (kam'belt),  a.  A  stone  or  region 
enibraciug  from  four  to  nix  degrees  of  latitude 
parallel  to  the  equator,  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  calms  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

l'nntnia  1.  within  the  f«|Ustoria)  utm-hrtt  where  the 
pen...iU»l  ealiui  continue  ten  or  eleven  month*  in  thr 
year.  *u-iuv.  IV.  4*. 


1  (JalmTwat  mUatngrffa \. 


long, 

nate,  pendulous 
feathers  ou  the 
neck  like  the 
hackles  of  a 
cock,  a  very  tu- 
mid bill,  green- 
ish coloration, 
12rectrices,  and 
the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  gix- 
zard  ossified,  it 

the  type  of  a  fam- 
ily nrfxriunfufdr  or 
subfamily  Catana- 
dinar,  but  the  char- 
acters hardly  war- 
rant this  dlslliKtimi  from  the  family  CulumlMa.  Also 
Calliunar.  ami  erroneously  Calamat,  Calliarmu. 

calography  (ka-log'ra-fl),  a.  Another  form  of 
cttlliyrajihj). 

calomel  i  kal'6-mel),  n.  [Formation  uncertain, 
being  variously  given;  appar.  <  Or.  «o>.tV,  beau- 
tiful, fair,  +  i#/xic,  black  (or  fO-i  —  L.  mW, 
honey,  in  allusion  to  its  name  (wercirniui  tlulcix, 
'  sweet  mercury').]  Hemi-,  sub-,  or  protochlo- 
rid  of  mercury,  or  mcrcurous  chiorid,  Hg3Cl;>. 
It  »  as  formerly  |1repan-d  by  grinding  in  a  tuorxar  mercury 
sulphate  with  »»  much  mercury  as  it  already  contained, 
ami  heallus  the  mixture  with  wit  until  It  snhlUoeit.  It 
Is  now  prvtnxrrd  by  subliming  corroilve  suhllmak-  wllhtbe 
proper  .|unntlty  <il  rnrn-ury-  It  also  occurs  native  In 
trtragoual  erysuls,  whirh  are  whlte  gray  ,rt  yellowiUi  In 
n.k  and  lev-  sn  s.lainsiitine  luster.  It  i*  wctlle.  and 
l>  hence  caUed  hurn-mrrcury  or  Aorn  uirirasifDrr.    It  U 


Sir,  'lis  lit 
party,  or  defend  yourself 
>y  absence ;  all's  In  anger. 

Shak..  Cor.,  UL  1 
Even  the  gambllng-taWo  fosters  ...  a  capacity  for 
bearing  losses  with  calmnnu,  and  oontrolUng  the  force  of 
the  desire*.  Ltrkv.  Curop.  Morals.  I.  lii. 

=  Byn.  (mftftrrnt*.  IntnuribiHly,  etc.  (see  ajMtAp),  quie- 
tude, serenity,  repose,  eaniposfirc,  plsxidsuss,  peaceful- 

Oalmuck,  ».   See  Kalmuck. 

calmy  ( kji'mi),  a.  [A  poet,  extension  of  calm 1 , 
a.;  or  <  ottlmi,  a.  Cf.  ttUfg,  o.]  Calm;  tran- 
quil; peaceful.  [Poetical.] 

A  still  and  eafmp  hay.  4>-n*rr,  F.  Q. ,  II.  xU.  »a 

Teacuco's  rsfmy  lake.  Saulhey. 

calo-.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «o>o-,  a  less  uaual  form  for 
a*u>x-,  combining  form  of  iuOJk,  beautiful :  see 
ra<M-.]   See  mill-. 

Oalochortua  (Ual-^-kAr'tus),  «.  [XL..  <  Or. 
mOA,  beautiful,  +  i^mft  gt*8*!  iodder, 
prop,  an  inclosed  space,  =  L.  tVorfttt,  a  garden: 
see  aerfsts.]  A  genua  of  liliaceous  bulbous 
plants,  allied  to  the  tulip  and  frit  Mary,  it  con- 
tain* over  su  species,  natives  of  the  western  t'nltod  states 
and  Mexico.  The  sower*  are  large  and  abowy,  and  very 
variously  oolomL 

Calochroma,  n.  8ee  Calllchroma. 

Calodendron  ( kal-^-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
sxt>j>f,  beautiful^  +  AfvAim',  a  tree.T  A  genus 
of  beautiful  Iho*ma-liko  Cape  Colony  trees, 
natural  order  Rulacca.  c.  Caimutc  to  an  erergroen 
tree  40  feet  high,  with  beautiful  Itowcrs  and  foliage.  It* 
shlnlixf  black  seeds  are  used  for  necklace*,  etc 

Cakenas  (ka-ld'nas),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  m/Ac, 
beautiful,  +  oiwif,  a  wild  pigeon  of  the  color 
of  ripening  grapes  (the  wutf  pigeon,  t'oinmfta 
<raa«,  or  the  rock-dove,  V.  liria),  <  oiMj,  the 
(grape-)  vine ;  cf .  oieof,  wine :  see  tine,  trine.  ] 
A  remarkable  genus  of  pigeons,  containing  a 
single  species,  Catena*  nicobarica,  the  Nico. 

i.with 


caloric 

tlMWitly  fc"ltl  In  the  firm  nf  x  » liite  powder,  wi  'rte*^-  ta-ni^- 
leaa,  and  Insolulde  In  water,  alcunol,  or  ether,  t  aVjjurt 
Is  extensively  used  In  medicine,  especially  in  inAamnxa- 
Uons  of  si- mi  is  membranes  and  aa  a  pttrgatlye.  Aia-> 
called  ewaeAJsnif  and  prefocalend  of  mercury,  and  cvrn*. 
out  owrrury. 

Oalophylltun  ( kal-o-fU'um),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Or. 
na>./jov/./j>r,  with  beautiful  leaves),  <  Or.  *a>6c, 
beautiful,  +  tfeUovss  L. folium,  leaf.]  1 .  In  bot,, 
a  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Gutl(fcrtr.  Th» 
*l>ecie«  are  large  timber- ttvea  of  the  tropica,  rich  tn  txal- 
tatnk  reains.  Willi  oily  seeds,  and  shining  leaves  which 
hsve  numerous  transverse  parallel  veins,  giving  the  plants 
a  very  Istwotlful  appearance.  C.  /nopavtfoss  yields  a 
medical  rrsln.  the  tat  amahac  of  the  Eaat  Indie*.  Tne  ss-eOs 
yield  an  oil  which  la  in  high  repute  for  rheumatic 
plaints  and  bruises.  The  gallav-  or  ralaha-trvr,  C.  " 
of  Hie  West  Indii-s  and  llrazit,  the  kecna.  C  foswe 
of  Ceylofi.  the  C.  Taramnhaca  of  Uie  Isle  of  Rourbno 
Madagascar,  and  other  species,  furnish  realos  and  o  ' 
well  as  strung  and  d arable  timber.  The  fruits  uf 
apedea  are  edible. 
9.  In  mol.,  a  genua  of  rugose  stone-corals,  of 
the  family  Cuatkophyllida.  J.  I).  Dana,  1846. 
Calopsitta  (kal-op-ait'*),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  *aX6r, 
beautiful,  +  firrtMof,  a  parrot  (abbr.  after  xt«r- 
ra,  collateral  form  of  enrra,  a  nuthatch).]  A 
genus  of  cockatoos,  sometimes  made  the  type> 
of  a  subfamily  Calopnitlintr,  the  eoekat«-i'l» : 
usually  restricted  to  a  single  species,  the  Aus- 
tralian cockatevl,  CalopMtta  nora^hollaiulur- 
Also  CallljuHltanu. 

Calopaittlme  (kiiri.ip-«u-ti'nc),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Calojutilla  +  -is*.]  A  subfamily  of  rorafxrirfcr. 
represented  by  the  genus  Calopritta  ;  the  cock- 
steels. 

Caloptenobia  {kal'op-te-n6'bi-|l),  a.  (XL.,  < 
Caloptenua  +  Or.  flute,  life.]  A  genus  of  hyrne- 
nopterous  paraaitea,  of  the  family  Proc'  ttry- 
piacc,  founded  by  KUey  in  1877.  The  only  speciext 
whose  habits  are  known  to  para  si  14c  upon  the  exact  of  the 
Hocfcy  Mountain  loexut  and  the  Caroliiui  locust.  VKaSeada 
airoftna.  It  often  otx-ur*  In  great  numbers,  and  deetroyxv 
many  egg*  of  these  Injurious  insect*.  Cutoutmotmt  la  ay- 
rronymou*  with  SatUo  (UtreflleX 
OaloptenUfl  (kal-op-te'nus),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
to)*,  beautiful,  +jmirr<Sc,  fwithered, 


akin  to  irrtmii  =  E./ealAcT.] 


B»ck»  Mouatais  CnssskoMiii  ( latrfrrmmt  rfrrcn,  . 
*,  n,  newly  hatched  lame  1  *,  ftitlfmw*  Urn  ;  I,  paca  ,  A 
Must,  (AU  Batumi  viae  ) 


C.  .frstKr  ra- 
of  the  i  nite* 


hoppers,  of  the  family  AeridUiee, 
oetim  it  the  common  red-' 
State* ;  C.  tyrttut  (~ 
hopper  or  locust,  w! 
tatlon. 

calor  (kal'Ar  or  ka'lor),  n.    [<  L  ca/or, 

<  colere,  be  hot.]   Heat.  [liar*.] 
calorescence  kal-<>-res'ena),  a.    [<  L.  color, 

beat,  +  -ettence;  cf.  caletccvcK,  etc.]  A  name 
given  by  Trndall  to  a  luminous  phenomenon, 
observed  wtieu  the  Invisible  beat-rays  from  an 
appropriate  source  are  converged  to  a  focus 
by  a  lens  or  mirror  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
which  is  thus  heated  to  incandescence. 

In  caforetnme*  the  alotne  of  the  rv-fractory  lmir  are 
causal  to  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  the  waves  which  fan 
upon  them.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect,,  p  «T. 

caloric  (ka-lor'lk),  a.  and  n.    r=  F.  cabrique, 

<  L.  ouier,  boat :  see  twfor.]  L  a.  Pertaiiung 
to  beat  or  the  principle  of  beat. 

The  velocity  of  an  asteroid  when  it  strikes  the  san 
measures  from  4t.'.,iK>  to  too.tco  metre*  ;  the  cssWir  et- 
fe-et  of  the  pcreuasion  la  eonaecjnently  equal  to  fritt  JTj 
to  &5  mlllloivs  irf  degrees  of  heat. 

J.  R.  Mayer  (trana.X  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces,  p. 


Caloric  engine, »  am  given  by  Ericsson  to  hit  hup 
air-engine,  to  distinguish  It  from  other  air-cugioM  on  the 
tame  principle.  The  smaller  motor*  of  his  desiuii  hsre 
been  uaed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  situations  'here  but 
little  power  has  lieen  required.  The  term  color*  rmvm* 
has  lieen  popularly  appllevl  to  hot-air  rDgliirs  at  t  das* 
See  air^iyrine  Caloric  paradox.  Sec  rjAriWal  rfu. 
umler  Ifkrrtndal. 

11.  »-  The  name  given  to  a  supposed  Mibf* 
imponderable  fluid  to  which  the  sensation  and 
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phenomena  of  heat  were  formerly  attributed ; 

solete  lira  for  J!S«^!*  I  Ulr^n^ja>i*t^°fia' 

calortcity  (kal-^-ris'i-ti),  a.  [=  F.  caloriciU,  < 
caloTMjae  =  E.  taiortc]  The  power  in  animal* 
of  developing  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  life  ana  to  enable  them  to  resist  atmospheric 
cold,  so  ae  to  preserve  at  all  times  and  in  every 
part  an  internal  temperature  nearly  equal, 
caloriduct  (ka-lor'i-dukt),  n.   [<  L.  color,  heat, 


Of. 


+  ductun,  a  leading,  <  due*re,  1 
duct,  and  see  caliduct.  ]    A  tube 
conveying  hnat.    See  caiiduct. 
calorie,  ».    II'.]    See  calory. 
calorifacient  (..al'o-ri-fa'shient),  a.    [<  L.  co- 
lor, heat,  +  /*■)<•«(<->,  ppr.  of  /<i«re.  make.] 
Heat-producing.  Also  calorificient,  calorifiant, 
and  cttlorideHl. 

caloriflani  (kal'$-ri-ft'ant),  a.  [Also  written 
calor\fient;  <  L.  color,  beat,  +  P.  -.ftaaf,  ppr. 
of  -fier,  K.  -/v.  make.)  Same  as  ea/oV^neirsf. 

calorific  (kal-$-rif'ik),  a.  [<  U  cotonj«««». 
heat-producing,  <  color,  heat,  -r  facerc,  make.] 
Capable  of  producing  heat ;  causing  heat ;  heat- 
ing; calorifacient. 

We  distinguish  ...  the  gravluilv*,  lumlalferoi 
tatvrifit  properties  of  the  sun.  J.  S.  MM, 

Broad  golden-white  day,  with  «Jm>>  beams,  healing 
strongly  span  as.  LafArui>,  rtpanish  Viet**,  p.  loo. 

OsiortAC  ran,  hwuVray*.        *«•<  sn<i  roertrum. 
C8>l0liflcat]0n  (ka-loi^i-fi-kVshon),  a.    [=  F. 
calorification,  <  L.  to/or,  heat,  +  -ficare ,  <  facerc, 
make.]  The  production  of  heat,  especially  ani- 
mal heat. 

calorillclent  (kal'$-ri-fish'lent),  a.    Same  as 

cohr\facicut. 
calorifics  (kal-9-rif'iks),  a.    [PI.  of  calorific: 

see  -ia.]    The  science  of  heating, 
ealorlfle&t  (kal'o-ri-fi'ent),  a.   Same  aa  calori- 

facicn  I. 

calorimeter  (kal-6-rim'e-teT),  n.  [<  L.  color, 
heat,  +  mrtrum,  i.  Or.  nirpov,  measure.]  An 
apparatus'  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  off  by  a  body  under  different  conditions: 
used  in  determining  the  specific  heat  of  differ- 
ent substances,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  ex- 
pansion, or  vaporisation,  and  the  heat  of  coin- 
bustion,  or  of  chemical  combination  in  general. 

In  the  lce-calorlmeter  the  substance  la  be  operated  011  U 
Inclosed  in  ■  cavity  of  Ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  la 
determined  by  observing  the  locreue  at  volume  doe  to 
the  melting  at  ■  portion  of  the  lee.  Id  other  (arm*  the 
lite  In  temperature  of  •  known  quantity  of  some  liquid,  a* 
water  or  mercury,  or  the  amount  of  expansion  caused  in  a 
known  volume  of  mercury,  la  noted. 

calorlmetric,  calorlmetrlcal  ( k»l  ■  s-ri-m-t  'rik. 
-ri-kal),  o.  Of  or  belonging  to  Uie  calorimeter 
or  to  calorimetry. 

There  are  two  methods  of  measuring  the  Intensity  of  s 
twain  of  light:  1.  CiU-riwtrieal.  .  .  .  I  PbotooietrlcaL 
A.  l>anitU.  Frin.  of  Physic*,  p.  *83. 

Calorlmetrically  (kal'o-ri-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  the  calorimeter;  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  ealorimetry. 

The  total  Intensity  of  radiation  may  be  measured  calu 
rimetricaliy.  A.  IMnuU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  ICS, 

ealorimetry  (kal-fl-rim'e-tri),  a.  [<  calorime- 
ter.] The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  thermal  units  (see  thermal  and  calory) 
which  a  body  absorbs  or  gives  out  in  passing 
through  a  certain  range  of  temiierature,  or  in 
changing  its  state  (as  in  fusion  or  vaporisation ), 
or  the  neat  which  is  produced  by  chemical 
combination ;  the  art  or  process  of  using  the 
calorimeter. 
C&lorimotor  (kal'o-ri-mo'tor),  a.  [<  L.  color, 
beat,  +  motor,  mover:  see  motor.]  A  form  of 
voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  one  or  more  cells 
in  which  the  plates  used  are  large,  so  that  the 
internal  resistance  is  very  small.  The  currrnt 
produced  nay  have  a  low  electromotive  force  while  the 
ntlty  of  electrical  energy  ti  large,  a  " 
n  considorablo  heating  effects  in  a 
lit.  Hares  deSngrator  was  an  early  form, 
calorist  (kal'6-rist),  a.  f<  L.  color,  heat,  + 
-«(.]  One  of  those  who  upheld  the  theory  that 
the  sensation  and  phenomena  of  heat  are  at- 
tributable to  a  fluid  called  caloric. 

The  theory  of  the  eolmmtt.  aa  those  who  held  tills  view 
were  called,  and  called  themselves,  U  now  utterly  dis- 
proved, /'op.  £myc. 

calory  (kal'6-ri),  a.    [<  F.  calorie.  <  L.  color. 
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definitions,  yet  It  la  practically  assumed  that  the  specific 
heat  of  water  la  constant :  so  that  If  the  calory  were  de- 
fined In  terms  of  the  degree  from  40'  to  21',  It  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  meaning  In  use.  Also  spelled 
colon  t. 

The  Caloric  la  equal  to  ll.Mc3.010.000  ergs  or  s23.Seii 
kilogramme-metre*.    A.  Daniett,  FrliL  of  Physics,  p.  S17. 

Oaloeoma,  OaUosoma  (kal-9-sd'mA),  a.  [XL., 
<  Gr.  «o>«r,  beautiful,  +  ouua,  body.]   A  large 
of  beautiful  adephagous  Loteoptcra,  or 

Carabida. 


heat,  carnivorous  beetles,  of  the  family  ( 


r  Geaead-twetie  ;  CmUtem*  jves/e/w).  with  larva  of 

C.  tmtaior  and  C.  eniutuu  are  other  species  of  this 
widely  distributed  genua,  oomnooly  called  •jnnm.l  brtllr'. 
Also  spelled  (Mfisosvs. 

calote,  n.    Same  aa  calotte. 

Oalotermes  (kal-^-ter'm^x),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  «m- 
'/Jic,  beautiful,  +  L.  Urmes,  tarmet,  s  wood- 
worm :  see  fcrmcs.]  One  of  the  principal  genera 
of  white  ants  or  termites,  of  the  family  Teraif- 
tida  or  isopterous  .Veuropfrra.  It  contains  both 
wlnired  sesual  individuals  and  apterous,  fully  developed, 
but  sexually  aborted  Individual*.  C.  jtoevWli*  of  south- 
ern Europe  Is  an  example. 

The  neata  of  species  of  Calrtrrmei  are  the  moat  Incom- 
plete ;  they  only  gnaw  neeaase*  in  wood,  whlt-h  mainly 
run  In  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tree.  There  Is  no 
special  place  for  the  queen.    Cfuus,  Z00L  (trans.  \  p.  Mo. 

O&lotropis  (ka-lot'irj-pls),  a.  [NL.  (in  allusion 
to  the  keel  of  the  flower),  <  Or.  sn>^V,  beautiful, 
+  r/joVic,  a  ship's  keel,  <  rphrtn,  turn.]  A 
small  genus  of  aaclcpiadaceous  shrubs.  The 
bark,  which  I*  known  as  uiudor  and  ptmtm  (names  also 
given  to  the  plants  themselves),  la  a  medicine  famous 
among  Oriental  physicians.  It  Is  employed  In  many  dls- 
raam,  ,  «[»-.- Ully  In  dysentery,  aa  an  alterative  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  as  a  anhstltule  for  Ipecac.  C.fmxm 
rwiges  from  India  to  the  Cape  Verd  islai^ls,  and  C.fiftn. 
(■uTrom  IndU  to  Borneo  and  China.  The  slUry  liner  of  the 
tatter  la  finer  In  quality,  and  1*  need  for  the  robes  of  the 
native  princes,  for  bowstrings,  and  for  fishing-lines  and 
-nets,  as  it  Is  almost  indestructible  In  water.  The  wood  of 
both  species  is  made  Into  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  the 
acrid  milky  juice  nUxed  with  sail  is  used  to  remove  hair 
from  hides,  and  the  hairs  of  the  seed*  are  employed  for 
►  lnflliiK  msllrv-*«- 
calotte  (ka-lof),  a.  [<  F.  calotte,  a  skull-cap, 
dim.  of  OF.  cole,  a  kind  of  little  cap,  >  E.  ohm'1, 
v.]  1.  A  plain  skull-cap  or  coif  of  hair- 
;•  or  other  fabric,  worn  (a)  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  cover  the  tonsure 
wheu  exposed  to  drafts;  (f>)  in  England,  by 
serjcanta-at-law  on  their  wigs. —  2.  In  arnuir 
and  coetume,  that  part  of  any  ncad-dress  which 
covers  closely  the  crown  of  the  bead:  as,  the 
calotte  of  the  helmet,— 3.  Anything  having 
the  form  of  a  small  cap,  as  the  cap  of  a  sword- 
hilt. —  4.  In  arch.,  a  dome  or  cupola,  or  some- 
thing of  similar  form,  as  a  eup-sliajied  ceiling, 
the  head  of  an  alcove,  etc. —  5.  Tu  orntth.,  a 
hood  or  cap  of  color  upon  the  top  of  a  bird's 


caltrop 

saturated  with  Iodide  of  potassium  and  then  washed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  thus  forming  an  iodide  of  silver,  which  Is 
rendered  very  sensitive  to  light  by  a  wash  of  gallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 

After  due  Instructions,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  open 
windows. —  Nlorg  to  sketch,  and  1  to  take  a  mental  mlo- 
If/pt  of  the  view.  lArmU,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  »7. 

calotypitt  (kal'o-ti-pist ),  n.  [<  ealott/pe  +  -igt.] 
One  who  takes'  photographs  by  the  calotype 
process. 

I  imprint  her  fast 
On  the  void  at  last. 
Aa  the  sun  does  whom  he  will 
By  the  aUotyput  «  skUl. 

Urtnrning,  Mesmerism. 
Caloyer  (ka-loi'*r),  n.    [<  F.  caloyer  —  OBulg. 
kalui/cri,  Bulg.  kaloaer  —  Serv.  kaludjtr  =Hu»n. 
kalogerti  =  Alb.  kalojer,  <  Uir.  sa/o)^por,  utU- 
7T/oof,  NGr.  Ka'/jb)t)ioc,  a  monk,  lit.  good  in  old 
age,  venerable,  <  Or.  «a>or,  beautiful,  good,  -f- 
jT/pof,  old  age;  cf.  ■jtpuv,  NOr.  jj/xf,  an  old  man.] 
A  monk  of  the  Greek  Church.    See  monk. 
calp  (kalpp,  a.  [Prob.  of  Ir.  origin.]  The  local 
Irish  designation  of  certain  beds  of  shales, 
sandstones,  and  clays,  containing  thin,  un- 
workable seams  of  coal.    The  calp  belongs  to 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.    See  culm. 
calpa,  a.   See  kalpa. 

calpac(kal'pak),  n.  [Armenian.]  A  large  black 
cap  of  sheepskin  worn  by  Armenians  and  Turks, 
calpar  (karpjlr),  n.    [L.,  a  vessel  for  liquids. 
Cf.  Gr.  KtO-i],  an  urn,  aa>rr(f,  a  pitcher.]  A 
form  of  largo  Roman  jar.   See  dotium. 
Ctvlpe1  (kalp),  a.   [Gael,  'calpa,  colpa,  a  cow  or 
horse,  calpoch,  colpach,  a  heifer,  a  steer,  a  colt.] 
A  tribute,  commonly  a  horse  or  cow,  paid  by  a 
member  of  a  Highland  clan,  or  a  vassal,  to  the 
chief,  in  return  for  his  protection. 
0alpea  (kal'pe),  a.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  *H>rn,  an  urn.] 
A  genua  of  Aocfsjirfo?,  founded  by  Treitschke  in 
182ft.  The  subfamily  Ce/vwfi  was  founded  on  this  genus 
byGucnev  In  lasl,  and  the  family  ('nf/i'disi  hy  the  sain* 
author  In  1661   They  have  the  body  stunt,  not  crested; 
palpi  long,  ascending:  second  Joint  robust,  pilose,  the 
third  usually  short:  anU-nifcn  acuminate  :  alHlomen  hard- 
ly eitemllng  bryoud  hind  wings ;  hind  tibial  with  long 
spurs ;  and  for*  wing*  with  Interior  border  excavated  and 
more  or  lea*  dentate. 
Oalpidsj  (kal'niwlo),  a.  pi. 
-ida.]  A  family  of  noetuid  1 
the  genus  Calpe.    Cuenee,  . 
caique,  r.  t.   See  calk*. 
calsonst  fkal'sonx),  n.pl. 
rutm*;  <  F.  enUon*,  now  caU , 
Corvioy,  <  It.  oal«>«»,  aug.  of  eaUa,  a  stocking,  < 
L.  ealerut,  a  shoe.]    Drawers;  hose. 


[NL.,  <  Volpe*  + 


N(ir. 


Mr,.  Ir  uncle. 
Travels,  p.  as. 
f  that  sex  here  wear  linen  drawers  or 
cafwois..  Sir  T.  Herterf,  Travels  In  Africa,  p.  115. 

C&lstokt,  a.   See  kalcttock. 
CeUtetepon  (kal-te-tep'on),  a.  [Mex.l  A  name 
of  the  Mexican  varauian  or  monitor  lizard,  Hc- 
loderma  horridum,  a  venomous  species. 
Caltha  (kal'tbf),  a.   [<  L.  caltha,  a  plant,  prob. 
pot-marigolii.  Calendula  officinalis ;  origin  un- 
known.]   A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants, 
with  stout  creeping  root-stocks,  flowers  navi 
showy  yellow  sepals  but  no  petals,  and  * 
consisting  of  many-seeded  pods  in 
The  sjiectea  are  manii-bert*.  found  in  the  ten  . 
cold  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  flowering  In  early  spring. 
The  common  marsli  nuuigold.  C.  sofuafris  known 
t'nited  States  aa  cuimlips.  Is  frequently  used  aa  s  po 
calthropt,  a.   See  caltrop. 
"trap,  a.  and  r.    See  caltrop. 


beat.]  Ir 


.,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 


to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogram  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  centigrade.  11  is  the  unit  of  brat 
ordinarily  .jrapkiyod  In  rulorlmetry  by  modem  physicist*. 

(See  thermal.)   The  small  cal" 
C.  O.  -H.  system  I.  the  h.  *t  re-n 
tute  of  one  gram  r.f  water  from  o-  to  1  C 
particular  degree  of  the  scale  is  always  spv 


Also  written  calote  and  eallot. 
calottiat  (ka-lot'ist),  a.  [<  F.  oofoffigfe-,  <  ca- 
lotte :  see  def.]  A  member  of  a  societv  which 
sprang  up  at  Paris  in  the  last  years  of  tfce  reign 
of  I»uis  XIV.,  under  the  name  of  the  Regi- 
ment de  la  Calotte:  so  called  from  the  cap 
which  formed  the  symbol  of  the  society.  It  ex- 
ercised a  satirical  criticism  by  sending  It*  emblem  and 
other  synitsjla  and  medals  to  tbo*e  who  made  themselves 
In  any  way  ridiculous,  and  had  extended  Its  operation*  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  befuro  It  wa*  suppressed. 

calotype  (kal'o-tip),  a.  [<  Gr.  n.a?oc,  beautiful, 
+  n-rof,  impression,  type.]  A  photographic 
process  devised  by  Fox"  Talbot  about  1840,  but 
not  now  in  use.    In  tbb  pnm-s*  a  reflected  image  I* 


iinprrawil  on  sensitised  pa|>cr  by  exposure  in  a  camera, 
,l"i"m'tc"of',>  fll"I!be'*U'  "*  *n'dr'ls"'''-p^a,b  being 


. .  cal  trap  (kal'trop.  -trap),  a.  [Also 
written  calthrop,  early  mod.  E.  also  caltrop]*, 
ealtropjic,  calteroop,  <  ME.  caltrop,  callrtrappe, 
calketrappc,  -trcpne,  kalkctrappf,  calertrepjte,  a 
caltrop  luef.  1),  also  a  plant,  sea-thistle  (gloss- 
ed tribuhu  mart  mis  taliunca),  <  AS.  (as  a  plant- 
name)  caleatrippe  (glossed  heradca),  contr.  col- 
<r<r;)/>f  (gloased  rhamntu,  whin),  c  OF.  caudc 
trap  tor  4caucetrapc,  F.  chauiuc-trape,  a  caltrop, 
star-thistle,  =  It.  calcatrippa,  star-thistle,  <  ML. 
calcotrippa,  calcatripa.  calcotrepa,  also  catcitri- 
pa,  ealcitrana,  calcarippa,  calatrippa,  a  caltrop, 
alsoapiilied  to  several  plants  (>  NL.  calcttrapa, 
applied:  to  the  star-thistle),  supposed  to  stand 
for  'calAtrapita.  <  L.  cwfcr 
I  (enk-),  heel,  +  ML.  fro^- 

l'i  pa,  a  snare,  of  Tent,  ori- 

6  gin.  E.  frn/»l.    Cf.  ML. 

JfsuH^^tT  calcitrare,  cauw  to  stum- 
.-  Jit  r*^<      ble,  in  classical  L.  kick.] 
\L^"         1-  Formerly,  a  military 
^^tj*  1  r  instrument  with  four  iron 

>A|  points  disposed  in  such 

a  manner  that,  three 
of  them  being  on  the 
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ground,  the  fourth  pointed  upward,  caltrops  were 
'L  Ahofulleofrott, 
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The 


dflTfl.  tbo  father  of  ill  raiumnlatott  and  llara. 

Abp.  Vuhrr,  Ana.  to  a  Jesuit,  p.  98. 


The  oUumntaiorM  at  Eplcuruss  idiiloMphy 

Canity,  Uberty. 

A  wicked  thing  U  a  coin  initiator.  Jh-ovoAnm. 
-Bra.  Slanderer,  defamer,  backbiter,  llbeler,  detractor, 

tniJlICCT. 

calumniatory  (kti-lum'm-a^to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as 
if  •fiitumnialoriii,  <  fYi/wMinintor.]  Slanderous: 
as,  "calumniatory  information,"  Bp.  Montagu, 
Appeal  to  Oaur,  p.  17. 

r<  L.  calumni- 
sing  calum- 
ny; containing  or  implying 'calamity;  injuri- 
ous to reputation ;  slanderous:  as,  "calumnious 
knave,"  shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  3 ;  "mlumuioiu  mis- 
statements," Motley. 

Virtue  itaelf  'scape*  Dot  eajumnimu  strokes. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  a. 


>  hyt  was  sette, 
wythlnno  a  nette. 

ArcJumotoffi*.  XXI.  51. 

I  think  they  ha-  rtrcwd  the  highway*  with  caltrapt,  I ; 
No  horse  darca  pax  'era. 

H<lfVr        ururfAwX  Lore  »  nlgrinaurc,  1.  1. 

2.  pi.  Broken  pottery  or  coarse  pots  of  easily 
broken  earthenware,  or  other  thing*  adapted 

to  wound  horses' foe  ,  used  in  place  of  caltrop"  calumnious  (ka-lum  ni-ua).  «.  T< 
proper  Archerol.  Jaltr.,  XL  &.-3.  In  oot,  l^^^^  ■irL^^iJSI: 
a  name  of  several  plants,  The  Dame  was  applied 
tlr«t  to  the  spiny  hesds  or  trulU  at  the  plants,  from  their 
rm-nitdance  lo  live  military  instrument,  ami  then  to  the 
plant*  themselves.  The  common  caltrop  or  caltrops  it 
Ctntaurra  Catcilrapa  (the  star-thl»tle  I,  (<mnd  in  waste 
plants  In  the  south  of  Kagland,  Tlie  heads  are  covered 
with  limit  yellow  apliwn.  Tho  name  H  also  given  lo  Tri- 
tailuj  trrrtttrit,  a  Mailt  of  tho  Mediterranean  region,  with  The  weak  atroke  of  their  column*,  rvi  tongues, 

a  aplny  pentagonal  fruit  The  water-caltrop  is  Trojo  sit-  B.  Jorum,  Cynthia  a  lUvola,  UL  2. 

tan,,  the  fruit  of  which  has  several  bores  fanned  of  the  ^nmriioUaly  (k*-lura'ni-us-li),  tlcfe.  In  ft  ca- 
indumted  lobe*  of  the  calya.  ,'"      '  ~  j___„Di„ 

luminous  miumcr;  slanderously. 


caltrop*.  caltrapt,r.f.  VtE.caltra,>rgn;  from  '^'^^J^^'^^""" 
tho  A]   To  entangle  with^aUrop^  _  ^S^^^Zm., 

dcfinuat 


Cuttraypyu,  hamo.  Prompt.  Parr.,  n.  W. 

Caluolla,  n.  Bee  CallnelUi. 
caltimb*  (ka-luw'ba),  n.  [Mi.,  said  to  be  from 
kalumh,  its  native  name  in  Moiambioue.]  A 
recent  form  of  mlumbo,  the  common  name  for 
the  root  of  JateorhUa  palmata  aud  other  plants. 
See  coin mlx>. 

calumet  (kal'Q-met),  n.  [<  F.  calumet,  prop,  a 
dial,  form  (used  in  Canadian  F.  and  thence 
introduced  into  K.  and  literary  F.)  parallel 
to  enalumcau,  a  reed-pipe,  <  OF.  chalcmel,  < 
I,L.  ealumcllus,  a  little  reed,  dim.  of  L.  cala- 
mus, a  reed:  see  calamus.]  A  kind  of  tobacco, 
pipe  used  by  the  Indiana  of  North  America. 
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rred 
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id  the 
lens 
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; 

ry  quality. 

The  bitterness  nf  my  stile  was  plalnnesa,  not  twl%rmniov*. 
utu.    Df.  Morton,  UUcharue  of  Imput.  (ml.  Vsss\  p.  227. 

calumnizo  (karum-nlx),  1. 1. ;  pret.  andjjp.  «iJ- 
nwm.-nl,  ppr.  calumniiing.  [<  calumny  +  -ire.] 
To  calumniate.    lMr<«.    [Rare  ] 

calumny  (kal'nm-ni),  n.;  pi.  calumnies  f-niz). 
[<  F.  calomnie  (OF.  chalongr,  chatenge,  ?  ME. 
chalengc:  see  challenge,  n.,  which  is  a  doublet 
of  calumny)  —  Pr.  catonja,  calumpnia  ~  Sp.  Pg. 
calumnia  =  It.  calannia,  calunnia,  atlopna,  < 
L.  r*j/«utnirt,  OL.  kalumxia,  trickery,  artifice,  a 
false  accusation,  <  calei,  catreref  decclvo,  in- 
trigue against.]  False  accusation  of  crime, 
misconduct,  or  defect,  knowingly  or  malicious- 
ly made  or  reported,  to  Iho  injury  of  another; 
untruth  maliciously  spokon,  to  the 
of  another;  a  defamatory  report ;  blander. 

Be  tboa  aa  cliaite  aa  tec,  aa  pare  aa  »n»w,  thou  alialt 
not  cacape  calumny.  Shot.,  Itandet,  IU.  1. 


Oalvinism 

gioua  houses  Calvary  cross,  t  cross  of  CaJvarr 

See  <tom.- Congregation  of  Our  I^dy  of  CalTan 

See  c«i/;r*yiifi»n, 

calve  (kliv),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ealced,  ppr.  eaJr- 
ing.  [<  ME.  calm,  <  AS.  cealfian  f=  D.  kalm 
=  East  Fries,  lalfc*  =  MHO.  U.  kalben  (dial. 
kiilbeln)  —  IceL  krp'a  =  Norw.  kalra,  also  kirlcit, 
kjare  =  Sw.  kalfra  aa  Dan.  kalre,  also  kvirt, 
calve),  <  cealf,  calf:  Bee  calf*.  In  the  deriTcd 
senses  2  and  3,  cf.  Dan.  kalec  (in  sense  2)  - 
Flem.  in-kahtn  =  East  Fries,  in-lalfcn,  care 
in;  in  E.  now  care :  see  ewret,  I.  intrant. 
1.  To  bring  forth  a  calf  or  calves:  sometimes 
lined  contemptuously  of  human  boinga,  and  by 
Milton  of  tho  earth  at  the  creation  of  cattle, 
etc. 

Knowoat  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goata  of  Ui*  rock 
bring  forth?  or  canal  thou  mark  when  the  hind*  do  calm  I 

Job  mil  1 

The  graaayckjds  nowoateed.  Jfiifow,  P.  L.,  viL  4ftX 
3,  To  become  separated  from  or  lose  a  portion 
of  itself:  said  of  a  glacier  when  icebergs  are 
broken  off  from  it. — 3t.  To  become  detached 
and  fall  inward,  as  earth  or  rock  from  the  walla 
of  a  cutting :  with  in.   Now  cave  in. 

The  rock  calcexi  in  upon  him.  _ 

quoted  in  -V.  and  0.,  <th  acr.,  IU  IftV 

II.  fraiu.  To  give  birth  to,  as  a  cow  to  a 
calf;  bring  forth. 

Not  Roraani.  .  ,  , 
Thoiich  «uVd  r  the  ixwch  o'  the  CapltnL 

Shai,,  Cor.,  IU.  L 

calvor  (kal'ver),  a.  [<  ME.  cakur,  ealrar, 
fresh  (applied  to  fish) ;  appar.  a  corruption  of 
caller,  eitllour,  fresh :  see  cauerJ.}  Fresh ;  newlv 
caught,  as  flah :  applied  particularly  to  tUh,  and 
especially  to  salmon,  dressed  as  soon  as  caught 
The  tcmi  wan  alio  applied  to  tl«h  dre»ed  in  a  particulat 
way,  at  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  apices.  See  «uW,  r.  l>o- 
only  proT.  Kate. ) 
Calrur aa lamooii. or othyr fjaahe.  Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  a 


aa  a  aafemianil  In  J 
differently  ma.1e,  U  uied  In  tl 


UMHlaaaayiu. 
nt  fur  declarlnK 
.  ar,  apt  tlie  calumet 
-.■  1i nn«  of  peace:  to 
ii  ■  •  theiu.  Thecalu. 
M  i.*e<\  to  aral  or 
and  aHiancea,  in  the 
on  of  atrangera,  and 
Tlie  calumet  of  war, 
laiuatlon  of  war.  The 


Tho  la«t  dan  of  TillinUun  were  altogetlier  embittered  b/ 
Ihc  atreani  of  a 


a. 


Hem  U  the  Important  part  of  the  pipe,  and  la  held 
ficatfon. 


de*tr^tion  calvert  (kal'ver),  n.  The  flaky  or  fat  I 
calver  fish. 
Calrcr  of  aamun,  eacume  dc  lanmi.  |  Pal* 
calver  (kal'ver),  r.  t.    TOrig.  only  in  p. 
catcered,  for  catrer:  see  ealeer,  a.]   If.  In  a 
eru,  to  prepare  (fish J  in  a  certain  way,  appa- 
rently by  a  kind  of  pickling  and  spicing. 

My  tool-boyahaU  cat  pheasants,  oo/mr'd  aatmooa.  knota, 
Ifodwltt,  lampreya.  B.  Jtnmn,  Alcliemlat.  U.  1. 

flreat  lords  soBKtlmea 
Tor  change  leave  oaf  nrr'J  aabiioii^d^eat^Tata.  ^ 

2.  To  crimp  (fish).  A'arr*. 


tu  liaie  a  sacred  Hgntfl 

When  pnwr.1  the  aacred  e«f«i»ef 

^*to*^a^^^-^ 

Calum*t  eagle,  any  eagle  having  black  and  white  uil- 
feathera  auitable  for  decorating  tlie  ealumet  of  the  In- 
diana, both  the  Roldrn  engki  Myuifit  rArywIu anil  the 
bald  eagle  (Uatiartut  teweacer^iutu)  turnlah  tlte  required 
fratliera  at  cerlain  atagea  of  their  plumage. 

calumner  (ka-lura'ntr),  n.  [<  •oafawii,  v.  (<  F. 
cofomnirT,  <  L.  calumuiari),  calumniate,  +  -t1. ] 
A  calumniator.  [Rare.] 

To  Hie  calutanert  of  l^almachu*  he  pn.mtieth  he  will  not 
rr.  rimliiau-.  Carutian  Heti;iivn  t  Apftat,  II.  aH^Ird  Ma.). 

ret.  and  pp. 


enlmamr,  Invective,  and  lampooni  of  width 
he  was  tlie  object  Lttky,  Eng.  ill  l«Ul  Cent,  t 

«  Syn.  Lying,  falaehooil,  lllirl.  aaperalou,  detracUon.  back- 
Mting,  defamation,  cvtl-ajicakina. 
CaluTDJ  ( ka-lu'rus),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Or.  aa?^.  beau- 
tiful, +  otyxS,  tail.]  A  genus  of  trogona,  the 
paradise  trogona,  the  most  magnificent  birds 
of  the  family  TYogonida'.  They  are  rich-green  and  , 

carmine  in  color,  with  the  upper  ub-cowrU  pnlectbw  -.ly..  „.  Plural  of  ealfi,  eallX 
like  delkate  .pray,  a  foot  or  two  beyond  IheUU.   Alw.  t_2^J.i  M,  V  V 

calle.1  /'aaronwciTM  or  pnarvnwhnu. 
calva  (kal'vft),       pi.  e.alta-  (-ve).    [NU,  fern, 
of  L.  oifraw,  bald :  see  cnHoir'.]    In  ciltom. :  (a) 
The  upper  part  of  the  epicranium  of  an  insect, 

ludingtne  front  and  vertex.  (*>)  With  some  calves -tongno  (kavz  tung),  «.    An  earlv  in*- 
'    »««  or  cranium.  dieval  motdiug  consisting  of  a  series  of  pointed. 


snout.]   A  namo  of  the  sna' 
num  majus.  from  a  fancied  reaeml 
seed-veo»el  to  a  calf  s  bead. 


pdragon,  ^«/irr*»- 
eaemblancc  in  the 


writer*,  the  whole  head-case  i 
calvairt  (kal'var)  n.    [ME  ,  <  L. 
skull:  see  Catron/.]    A  skull. 

An  other  Uiiiure  that  lightly  may  be  fo 
The  ealtair  of  an  honcl  aaac  or  mare, 


Sette  that  uppe. 

PaUmtiut,  Ilnabondric  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  » 


-at),  r.  f. ;  pre 
ppr.  calumniating.    [(  L.cvi/h 


calumniate  (ka-lum'ni-at), 
calumniated, 

alas,  pp.  of  r!i?Minni<irf  (>  It  calunniare,  colon- 
niare.  adagnore  =  Hp.  Pg.  ealumniar  =  F.  f<i- 
loniNki-,  OF.  choJoH'rer,  chalenger.  >  E.  challenge, 
q.  v.),  slander,  <  calumnia,  alander:  see  coJmwi- 
ny,  and  cf.  chatteitar,  r.]  To  utter  calumn 
regarding;  charge  falsely  and  knowin 
some  crime  or  offense,  or  i 
table;  slander. 

Caiuii.ui.ifrtl  by  ap<iatiltea 
Ipray  d  tbeui,  being  ao 
They  would  c 
To  Judge  l>eti ... 

r.'HMyMin,  C..lumlm«. 
=  8yn.  nv/nuif.  Calumnialf .  etc.    Sec  atprit. 

calumniation  (kH-lum-ui-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *c»i/MflY«i<tfK>(w-),  <  calumuiari :  i«ee  calumni- 
ate.}   The  act  of  culutnniating;  calumny. 

Tli-  ulander  an.1  e.itumni<aivn  of  her  principal  cnnw-l- 
l..r-  ii.-n-.  il  l--t  Willi  UlC  hunioura  "f  v.me  mal«ri>liteliU 
WHJli'l  III.  Iv.llm.  /JrTOf'.l.  *lli»-  .Ml  11  I  II"  I. 

Tlicw  .!e~-rtiiti.in  ...  are  delivered  di»ia«hnunly, 
■  lid  fed  tlinjWIIMit  III  III.  bent  ..I  .  ..nlr.iv.  r.y  ami  ra<„M 
w.n   r.  Il-ie.-.,,,,  Mllt.ariSilvaniml.iU-r. 


calvaria 

the  skull 


(kal-v*'ri-|l), ». ;  pi.  calrarut  (-*).  [L., 
:  see  f  Vi/eory.]  The  cah*arium  (which 


calvarian  (kul-va'ri-an),  a. 
-as.]   Pertaining  to  the  cal' 


book,  a  tlout  book  <ued  iu 

calvarinm  (kal-va'ri-ttm),  n. ;  pi.  cakaria  (-«). 
[NL,  nont.,  <  L.  calraria,  tern.:  see  Calrur*.] 
That  part  of  the  cranium  which  is  above  the 
orbits,  temples,  and  occipital  protuberance; 
tire  Dkull-cap.    See  cut  under  crnsiMiw. 

Calvary  (kaVva-ri),  «.    [<  L.  culiaNa,  a  skull  J^jjj"^ 
(used  in  the  Vulgate  to  translate  the  Heb.  tint-  ,joi^jnlf 
gotha),  <  <v</tn,  the  acaln  without  hair,  fern,  of  ~ 
catcu*,  bald :  aee  rvi//i)ir 1  .J  1 .  A  place  of  skull* ; 
Colgotha:  specifically,  the  place  where  Christ 
was  cmcilied.    It  wai  profmldy  a  mull  bill  In  the 
vh-lnltv.if  aiH'lent  Jeruuleni;  il»  aatuiiicl  »lte.  eov.-mt 

1.  v  the  .  l.nn-li  nf  the  Holy  MV|«ulcti.-r  vitldn  tl^-  im-lnn 
city,  in  deputed, 

2.  ['.  c]  In  ltomun  Catholic  countries,  a  rep- 
r>'H4-ntntion  of  the  pnstcinn  "f  Cliriht,  often  of 
life-fi/.e.  er.-cted  sometimes  on  ft  hill  near  a 
eitv,  sometimes  near  n  church  or  in  a  church 


tongue  •  shaped 
elements,  all 
pointing  in  the 
same  direction, 
usually  down- 
ward or  inward. 
It  occurs  as  a 
modification  of 
a  label  or  roll 
molding  sur- 
munding  an 
arched  door  or 
window. 

calviUe  (k»P- 
vil),  If.  [F.,  ap- 
par. adapted  (as 
if  <  It.  carorelle 


sort  of  pear)  <  I*,  ealrut, 
smooth  skin.]   A  sort  of  apple, 
ving).  «.    [<  ME.  calcyug;  vcrUl 
ti.  of  calre,  r.j    1.  The  act  of  bringing  forti  a 
calf :  said  of  cows,  whales,  and  seals. 

The  Ruialani  providently  prohlhlt  hay  whaling.  >  prac- 
tice destructive  to  the  cow  whaJra  anout  the  Uan  ^ 

K.  F-fL 


2.  Tho  separation  of  masses  of  ice  from  n  gli- 
cier  from  time  to  time  as  it  extends  itaelf  into 
the  sea,  giving  rise  to  icebergs. 
Oalvinlan  (kal-vin'i-an),  a.    [r!ee  «  a/ri»i««.. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Calvin  ;  Calvinistie.  f 


(ka-lum'ni-a-tnr).  n.  [L.,  <  <ti- 
tumniari:  see  calumniate.]  One  who  calumni- 
ates or  slanders:  one  who  falsely  and  knowing- 
lv  licenses  niio'li.-r  of  niiytliini;  nf  n  ilisgrin-eful 
r'hara.-tiT.  or  iiiiili'  iniisly  prnimgates  falsi-  ne- 
eusati.ins  nr  r.'purts. 


yard,  and  Kotnelimea  in  a  chapel.  The  various  OalviniHtn  (kal'vin-ium),  n.  [ 


•f  ■  tirlst  nfiilferingaaiid  >  Tn.mxmti  are  rrpmrntis: 
l.v  .(atu\rv  and  cnTVitii:  ntn.ii  Mvlilv  eoliuvd.  Stone  cab 
viinei.  .m-  'a  »|i  riul  f.  iiture  <d  in.  dn  vol  ntnl  ItenaUaatiee 
art  in  llrtltany.  and  calvaries  In  w*».  phuvd  In  rburrhea, 
are  nmcb  III  v.^ne  ici  Italy  and  '  Ui  where. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  ns'kv  mound  or  hill  un  which  three 
'   an  adjunct  to  some  reli- 


—  F.  Valrinirmt,  \ 


Calrin,  eqniv.  to  F.  Chaurin  (see  chaorisf*) 
nnd  derived  from  L.  Calriuius.  a  Roman  cog- 
nomen, lit.  •bald,*  <  cvifriw,  bald:  see  call;*1  ] 
The  theological  tenets  or  doi-trines  of  John  *  'al- 
vln,  a  French  Protestant  theologian  (latHMM). 
•  of  bis.  - 
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use  Lord  both  hcpns 

'  BJUl  IftVt'V  tit  "  tifith 

.  or  "  the  eternal  de- 
tii  himself  what 
il  of  mankind "  • 
all  Ui*  elect  w  ill 


ail)  iisndined  since  Calvlnn  day,  uid  Ihc  nam*  U  applied 
Ui  tumlem  systems  of  theoliety  which  dlller  more  or  leas 
widely  fn>m  hia  system  In  rf  Ii  nf  these  particular*.  <Seo 
I'alctniMt.)  Generally,  I'alvinUm  tuny  lie  Mild  to  tvst  u|m«ii 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  <•'«!  over  >H  creatures. 
It  in  in  ii  uiodlDnl  form  tlx-  theological  syn-m  of  mart 
baptist*,  rreabybiruuia,  and  lonBrcsiatlonalisla. 

II  Arnilnianlam  remit  commends  tuclf  tn  our  feeluwrs, 
ralei/mm  In  nearer  to  the  fact.,  howovrr  harah  and  for 
bidding  Ihrw  facta  may  seem. 

Fronde,  Winrt  studies  on  Orcat  Subjects,  II.  Ii. 
Calvlnlst  (kal'vin-ist),  a.  [=  F.  CahinWc: 
see  OtlriNi*m.]  Primarily,  an  adherent  of 
the  theological  system  of  John  Calvin.  See 
CafrtniVm.  The  name  U  aim  itlven  tu  theologians  who 
hold  tlx.'  <ujctrti>«  "I  the  luiine-  Sovcrciinity  u  tlie  central 
truth  of  iMr  system  but  dciart  mure  ur  leas  old-  ly  hum 
the  conclusions  of  c'aivin.  jiartlcularly  us  rciranU  uncondi- 
tional election  and  reprobation  and  free  » III.  Strict  0»f. 
t,i»ufj  hold  substantially  the  oriitfnal  vlewa  of  lUiln ; 
Aw»r-tWojujta  add  some  corollaries  which  ho  dinted, 
ItWliidinK  a  denial  of  all  validity  tu  the  use  "I  human 
CalriniMt  modify  Ida  views  and  hold 
i  free  will  nolwithstendlnti  the  fall,  and 
dhillty  U  llinltert  to  Ins  T.duotary  acta. 
AnHiliraiiCflngrcifatluniUltU  and  the  WM«ltrd  New  " 
Hrcahyterlaqa  are  irencrally  inudemUi  t'alvliilnta 

Oalvinlstic  (k»l-vin-i«'tik),  a.   Of  or 
ing  to  Calnn,  or  to  C»lvinii*ra. 

The  nioat  complete.  Interlinked,  enmnu-t.  and  •eUn.-un. 
aiatent  tneolotfy  tn  the  world  la  th.-  Co/riniV.c. 

//.  »•   HtttJxr,  (tUtement  of  Bellet 

Calvinistical  (kal-riti-i*'ti-k»l),  a.  Same  as 
Calnnutic. 

Calvinize  (kal'vin-iz),  r.  I.;  prt-t.  and  pp.  Cat- 
nsji.-«f,  ppr.  Calri*Ki*g.  L<  <Mri»  +  -ac-  See 
fair  intern. \    To  convert  to  Calvinism. 

Calvish  (k&'viah),  a.  (Mop0  I,roP-  oa'jWi;  < 
cttlfl  +  -<**'.]    Liko  a  calf.  .SAfMon. 

calvities  (kal-vi»h'i-ez),  11.  f  L..  haldnesn,  < 
cYiirsM,  buld :  nee  m*7o«r'.J  DiffuwMl or  sxpnoral 
baUnf  ss,  appearing  usiually  first  on  the  crown, 
or  on  tho  foroheiwl  and  templrs. 

calvityt  kal'vi-ti),  ».  (<  F.  calritie,  <  L.  mio- 
tics.)   Ualdm>iU;  cal 
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and  bark  are  alan  tnurrant.  The  nvwt  wnnmpn  •pectea, 
frequent  In  cultivation,  is  C.  /ondu*.    Also  < 


calycat*  (kal'i-kit),  n. 
[<  SI,.  eatycatHs,  <  I*. 
<virjjr(c«i_vi*-),  calyx.l  In 
hot.,  provided  with  a 
calyx. 

calyces,  it.    Plural  of 

ciityjr. 

calyciferous  (kal-i-sif- 
e-rusj,  «.  [<  L.  rwfjw 
(ratuc-),  calyx,  +  fcrre, 
=  K.  bear1, '+  -ou*:  aee 
cults,  m/yx,  and  cf.  eaty- 
copkitrouit.l  In  hot.  and 
;o(U.,  bearing  or  iiup- 
porting  the  calyx.  Also 
caticiftrowi. 

CalyclflorS!  (ka-lis-i- 
tld'Vc),  n.  i>l.  [XL.,  Urn. 
of  riugeijlormi,  < 


H. 


Oalypte 

ii.  One  of  the  » 'algtophora. 


pi.  of  calyei Horn*,  <  h. 
c«lfx  (ra/«*v"),  calyx,  + 
fio*  I  rtor-),  flower,  corolla.]  In  De  Candolle'a 
clasMflcalion,  a  subclaau  of  polypetaloua  dico- 
tyledons, in  which  the  corolla  and  (rtamena  are 
inaerted  upon  a  diak  which  U  coherent  with  the 
calyx,  anu  which  is  nometinips,  with  tho  calyx, 
adnate  to  the  o\-ary.  It  includes  the  l^gum  inotir, 

^^•^"iTT^^'^^Vr^l0^^  calycnlar  (Mik' 


calycophorid  (kal-i-kof"'o-fld),  a.  One  of  the 
{'aivfv/iAoriiffl-. 

Calycophorid*  (kal'i-ko-for'l-do),  n.pl  [NL.] 
Same  aa  Calt/eoyihora. 

calycophorous  tkal-i-kof'o-rus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Calucophnra. 
Calycozoa  (kal'i-ky-«6'a),  a.  pi.  fNU,  pi.  of 
ealgcozooH,  <  Or.  au/.«e;  (kov.ik-),  a  calyx,  +  Ceir*, 
an  animal.]  An  order  of  discophorous  hydro- 
zoans,  the  lucernarian  acalephs:  so  called  he- 
t-au»«  of  their  cu|>-«hape,  having  the  ambrt-lla 
or  dink  without  a  volum,  pedunculated  aboral- 
ly,  and  capable  of  attachment  at  theaboral  pole, 
flwy  have  fuur  wide  vascular  pnui:lie»  with  narww  wpta, 
unil  el((ht  U'ntasuliferuus  proceswea  around  the  edge  .if 
tint  iinibrella.  dividinii  It  Into  as  many  loliea,  the  urnvcra- 
ttveprvHlueUtieinsfdlacliarse.1  Into  the  hody-cavlty.  There 
la  1ml  one  family.  Luecntariltl**.  Theae  onranlMIM  are  of 
gelatinous  consistency,  variously  colored,  and  seml  trana- 
pareut;  when  detached,  tliry  swim,  like  all  nsediuolda,  liy 
cnntnsctiiHM  of  the  unilitrlla.  Tlwy  are  rvKanidl  hy  some 
an  the  mint  KeneraUsed  type  of  the  dam.  Lmtkart.  See 

calycozoan  (kal'i-ko-xo'an),  a.  and  n.  L  a- 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ('alyeozoa. 

H.  ».  One  of  the  Calueozoa. 
calycozoic  (kal'l-lty-w/ik),  a.   Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tho  lalpcozna. 

calycozoon  <kal'i-ko-x6'on)r  n.  TNL.,  sing,  of 
Vatyevzoa,  <j.  v.]   tme  of  the  Calt/cntoa. 

Ittr),  <i.   In  bot.  and  roo7.f 


attire  of  a  calyclu. 

,    .   r-ri.  CsVlyetiUto,  c»lyculatt>d  (k»4ik'il-Ut,  -lA-tod), 

CAlyclflorate  (ka-li9-i-U6 ^^r*t).  a.  \S  ^M'Jff^   „     r<  Nh.«i/yc«/<ifi«<,<L.<)rtJyra/«,  acalycle: 


see  Lalfcifloro:.} 


In  fio?.,  having  th< 
petals  and  sta- 
inens  borne  upon 
the  calyx;  specifi- 


(i.  [<NU... 

imm?  ca/wflc.]    1.  In  iio<.,  having  bracts  which 
resemble  an  additional  external  calyx.— 2.  In 
;t»o7.,  having  a  calycle. 
Also  calyrltd. 


»ufi««cli 

•nd  r->i 


cafrs. 

L.  rvi/yjr  (calyc-) 

'.  and 
a  calyx, 
calycina 

calycine  ikal'i-irin}, 


ae  calycifonn  (ka- 

lis  i-fortn),  a.  K 
calyx,  +  forma,  shape.  1  In 
bot.  and  zmtT.,  huving'lhe  form  of  or  rvnembling 


caly^fk^koi),,.  [<^,q.v.] 

^•.offa'^(',a'*c-)'ac,ll5rx0  **m"" 

Same  as  Wycil  ^tef1.*  (k"-llm'e:nf.)' m   P^f  ■TO"' 
fUtratf. 


c  a  !  v  i.    [<  L.  talvw,,  bald :  see  c*}^aV,k»-j!»  ,;"*,>»  " 

cnUosri.)  Bald, 
call' 
(kalk 
used) 
lue,  (I.  . . 

a.  v.),  prob.  —  Gr.  ^u/.if,  a  amall  Htone,  lime 


rtler 


stone.]"  1.  Lime  or  chalk. —  St.  The  ashy  sub- 
stance which  remains  after  metals,  minerals, 
etc.,  have  been  calcined, 
now  generally  called 

refuse  glass,  which  is  restored  to  the  pots. — 
Calx  chlorata  <  r  cMorlnata,  chlorinated  lline,  a  white 
powder  obtained  hy  et|Mi4lllx  alakeil  lime  to  the  artloli  et 
chlorine  ni  until  absorption  eeasen :  used  as  a  dlslnfec. 
tant  and  ideavchltuc  atrent.    Alan  railed  cUorid  lime. 

calx8  (kalks),  n.  ;  pi.  catce*  (ksl'sez).  [I-.,  the 
heel.  Hence  palcttratr,  ealear1.']  In  own'.,  the 
heel:  oommontv  usmmI  in  the  Latin  genitive  (cat- 
c«),  as  in  os  mfci*.  the  heel-bone  or  calcaueum. 

calybite  (kal'i-bit),  ».    [<  Or.  «fl/i,l.T7r,  li'  ' 
in  a  hut,  <  m>.i m.  u  huL  cell,  <  ta>J  rrrje,  cov . . . 
One  of  a  class  of  early  Christians  who  lived  in 
huts. 

Oalyca.ntb.aces  (kal'l-kan-tha'se-e),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  <  Calycanthw)  +  -arc*.]   A  natural  ort 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  allied  both  to  tl 
MagHOliatsea)  and  to  the  Rosacea:.  They  are  hardy 
ahnius.  well  known  In  gardi 
of  their  bloMusiss.    The  on 
Cis'nvnnfAsiJ,  of  Ul«  I'nlted 
Asia.    See  cut  under  t'aJuoinfAm. 

calycanthomoua  (kal-i-kan'the-mus),  a.  [<  N'U 
«i7y«i«f*cm»w,  <  Or.  s<S>tf  (wi>-nc-).  calyx,  +  ur- 
<kum;  a  flower.  Cf.  Or.  *o/.i'aui*ruof  <of  same 
formation),  a  kind  of  honeysuckle.]  In  6of.T 
having  petal-like  sepals. 

calycantherny  (kal-i-kan'the-mi),  n.  [<  NTj. 
'mlj/eanthemiu,  <  rvi/yeoNti^Miui.'  see  «t/y«i«. 
thfrnnu*.]  An  abnonuitv  of  form  in  a  flower,  in 
which  the  calyx-lobes  have  become  petaloid, 
as  in  some  varieties  nf  primrose. 

Oalycanthua  kal-i-kan'thus), ».  [NIj.  ( so  called 
from  theeup-shaped  receptacle  inclosing  the  pis- 
tils), <  Or.  wtf  t«f  («u/tt«- ),  a  cnp.  +  di»*if.  a  flower.  ] 
The  sweet  shrub  or  Carolina  allspice  of  the 
United  States,  an  aromatic  shrubby  genus  of 
four  species,  with  lurid  purple  flowers  which 
have  the 


t  (      Max-  »♦»  •  «»-  -      "*-t  ll|U  II IIHIIUU   null  HI".    I.  AH  * 

Metallic  calxes  are  calycle  (kal'i-kl),  ». 
f>. — 3.  Hroken  and    mlyx  (rali/e-),  a  caly 


Same  as  talycine. 
a.    [<  L.  ivt/jfi  (ratyo-), 
In  but.,  pertaining  to  a 

zotii.:  («) 
{!,)  Spe- 
iltg  to  the 

calyx :  as.  ealycinr  pcrisome  Calycine  pores,  in 

crinojds,  oriftcea  of  ratialiciill  which  traverse  the  intemidil 
of  the  pcrtsonie  and  plai'e  the  carlomattc  cavity  in  coin- 
innnlcatlon  with  Hie  c*t«-rlor. 

[<  L.  ealjieulw),  dim.  of 
lux  (rttiye-),  a  caiyx:  sec  calyx,  and  cf.  «tW- 
cit^a.l    1 .  In  oof.,  an  outer  accessory  calyx,  or 
set  of  leaflets  or  bracts  looking  like  a  calyx,  as 
in  the  pink.  Also  called  «ilyeii/a».—  2.  In  :oot., 
a  calice  or  little  calyx ;  some  part  of  a  xoophyte 
like  or  likened  to  the  calyx  of  a  plant,  specifi- 
cally—(<i)  In  rorala.  Uie  cup-eell  or  coral] It*  in  which  each 
iiolyplte  or  tndittdual  polyp  of  a  polypldom  U  Miml.  (i-> 
In  ;iVli«wa,  Uie  reeeptmcle  In  whlcii  a  IH-Iyplte  U  hidged, 
as  In  tho  calyptolilaatic  hydroioaus ;  a  hydrotheca, 
"ng      Also  catiee.  rttliete.  and  oalycMle. 
■  er.]  calycled  (kal'i-kld),  a.     [(  catycic  +  -ctf*.] 
Same  as  enluettlale. 

calycoid,  calycotdeona  (kal'i-koid,  kal-i-koi'- 

de-us).  a.  ['  Gr.  •«o>.i»ii»fMr;ir,  contr.  «o)i»«Ik, 
like  a  bndding  flower,  <  aaUtif  (au/w-),  calyx,  + 
ridor,  form.]  In  6of.  and  tool.,  like  a  calyx  in 
form,  color,  or  appearance. 


>,  calyx, ; 
a  calyx  i 

<ur      ""ellcloas  fragrance  fjalycophora  <ka"l-"i-kof' n. pi  [NL.,  nout. 
er  conta  in  on  y  two  ip  nera:      ,  J ^vs*"*" '         .  -    r       c  ,  „ S  „  '  -i„_ 
states,  and  CAiaaonanfAua,  <d    pi.      catycophorus,  <  Gr.  UV.iJ  (ari/t  a-),  a  calyx, 
+  ^i;xic,  .bearing,  <  ^r/irjr  =  E.  ftearl.]  An  order 
or  subonler  of  siphouophorous  oeeanie  hydro- 
zoans,  having  a  long  stem  with  a  somatocyst 


body-sac  at  the  proximal  end,  but  no  pnen 
matopnoro.  The  Caiptnphura  arc 

lis  of  I 


C.|.. 


.III.. 


-.  and  m> 

little  dl»t 
found  flual 


tlopj 


:  til 


ordii 


lama     si«**clally  c 
that  they  are  rendered 
their  Wivlit  UnU.  Th 
uiiuir  on  the  surface 
chain  of  eppemlaaea  arter 
ii  rhythinicnl  movement  a 

cmtractlimx.f  Die  itectocalyces  or  awlniiolnti -Iwlla 
which  they  are  provided.   There  are  several  famill 
whlcii  I>i;^»vW<ir  and  //i;ipoiiw/ii(/(r  are  the  trading 
The  Ci7f,vT»;J«"eo  ccnutltute  with  the  /*Air»opAoeii  the  sul>- 
rims  i!i;j*ii>iiiji*>r«  (which  see).    AUo  Coljftnykorida. 

Calycophora  (kal-i-kof'o-re),  n.pl.  [NIj.] 

Same  as  Valycophnra. 

calycophoran  i  kal-i-kof '6-ran).  a.  and  n.  L  a. 
oror  pertaining  to  the  C'olycopaWro. 


Witt) 

ne.ma 
with 

vs.  of 
ilea. 


in- 
tended to  represent  Or.  «Ka>tji/*sTn7,  fern,  of 
trao/tt^«'»mf,  pp.  pass,  of  su*titT(0',  cover,  hide.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  Irilohites  found  in  the  Si- 
lurian rocks.  C.  blimmbarhi  is  known  as  the 
Dudley  trilobite.  browjniart,  1822.  Also  l  a- 
li/mena. 

Calymenida  (kal-i-men'i-de),  in.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
<  'titymr  ne  +  -ioVr.]  A  family  of  triloDites,  named 
from  the  genus  Calymcnt. 

Calymma  (ka-lim'ft),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  anyti^ao,  a 
covering,  as  a  hood,  a  veil,  a  net,  the  skull,  a 
shell,  etc.,  <  naJ.irTnv,  cover.]  1.  A  genus  of 
noctuid  moths.  Hubner,  181ft.— 2.  The  typical 
genus  of  ctenophorans  of  the  family  Calpnmiilar. 
KxekscholU,  1829, 

CalymmidlB  (ka-lim'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ca- 
lymma, 2,  +  -i</<r.]  A  family  of  lobate  cteno- 
phorans. 

calymaa  (ka-lim'nfi).  ii.  TNL.  Cf.  Calymenc, 
(Wymma.]  The  principal  part  of  the  extra- 
capsular body  of  a  radiolarian,  a  structureless, 
clear,  and  transparent  ivlly-envelop,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  central  capBulo  and  often  also 
the  whole  extracapsular  skeleton. 

calyont,  h.  [<  ME.  oi/*i»sin,  <  OF.  eaillau,  cail- 
lo,  V.  eaillou,  a  pebble:  see  ra/Warri.]  Flint 
or  pebble-stone,  used  in  building  walls,  etc 
Palngrare;  Prompt.  J'arr. 

calyphyomy  (kal-i-B'o-rai),  n.  [<  Or.  ad/rj,  a 
calyx,  +  ^errt',  grow.]  '  In  bot.,  the  adhesion  of 
the*  sepals  of  a  flower  to  the  petals. 

Calypso  (ka-lip'so),  n.  [L.,  <  Or.  Ko/.t-d^J,  a 
name  borne  by  several  feuusle  personages  in 
mythology,  particularly  by  the  nymph  who  held 
Ulysses  (Odysseus)  captive  in  her  ishttul  on  his 
return  from  Troy:  traditionally  so  named  from 
the  story  that  she  hid  Ulysses  from  men,  <  *n- 
?i  ttciv,  hide.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  genus  of  beauti- 
ful orobids,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  ('. 
borcalti.  It  It  a  araall  tuberous  plant  found  in  hleh  latl- 
tn-les  tht\.udi"Ut  Ok  northern  hemisphere,  and  hasliiK 
only  u  slintle  thin,  many  nerved  leaf,  and  n  atnijle  varic- 
jtutcd  purple  and  yellow  flower  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
slieatlunic  stem,  with  a  large  Up  somewhat  like  Ihat  of  the 
ladyVslippsT.  Csrjrrt;*iJiiir/i,  It  arrows  in  cold  boK»  and 
wet  wood*.  nfipearinK  as  %oon  a*  the  snow  melu. 
2.  In  root. :  (a)  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  Ri*so, 
lJilC.  (i)  A  genus  of  ehalcid  hyruenopterous 
insects,  of  the  subfamily  /'iV'  minr,  founded  by 
Hnllday  in  1*41 :  now  called  Evryojthryt  (which 
see). 

Oalypte (ka-lip'te),n.  [NL.r<  Gr.«o>»sTrff, cov- 
ered, verbal  adj.  of  «o>tirrov,  cover.]  A  subge- 
nus of  humming-birds,  tho  helmet  hummers, 
having  metallic  scales  on  the  crown  as  well 
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atnc-blnl  .Cmtyptw  tmtt0\. 


Oalypte 

as  on  the  thront,  and  the  gorget  prolonged  into 
a  rait.   Two  specie*,  V.  aniuc  and  V.  cost*,  in- 
habit Califor- 
nia anil  Mcx- 

calypter  (ka- 

lip '  tor),  «. 

Hame  aa  calyp- 
tra, 1. 
Calypteratas 

(ka-lip-te,-ra'- 

ti).  n.pl.  See 

C'alyptralai. 
calypteria 

(kaf-ip-te'ri- 

jl).  a.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Or.  KOAKTTlJ- 

P<oi',  a  covering,  <  ta>.t-mn;  cover.]  In  orm'rt., 
UiU-ovorU;  the  feathers,  usually  small,  at  the 
base  of  a  bird's  tail,  underlying  and  overlying 
the  rectrices.  Itliifcr ;  Sunilevall.  See  etxtrrl. 
calyjjtO-.  [<  Or.  »a>.tirr«ic,  covered,  verbal  adj. 
of  tati-mtv,  cover,  bide.]  An  element  in  many 
compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  hid- 
den, covered;  specifically,  hooped;  hidden  by 
being  invested  or  covered  over  with  a  calyptra 
orxomethinglikc  one:  sponjuiouit  with  cn/)>f<>-. 
but  more  specific,  crypto-  denoting  any  modi-  of 
concealment. 

Oalyptoblastea  (ka-iip-to-blas' t* -»),  it.  pi 

[XL.,  <  Or. m>.vxt6c,  covered,  +  fiuMrrSc,  germ.] 
An  order  of  permanently  attached  hydroid  hy- 
droxoans,  with  a  bydriform  trnphosome,  and  hy- 
dro thecal  and  gonangia.  The  polypites  an  united 
hy  a  cwKMift,  utdan  Invested  w Ith a chltliKia*  polypsxy 
or  prrissre.    rlynonymuua  with  Campanvlaria. 

calyptoblaatic  ( ka  -  lip  -ty-  bias  'tik),  a.  [As 
IMuptoNiut-ea  +  -*c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cafyptoblattca ;  having  the  generative  buds  in 
a  capsule — Ctlyplohlmtlc  hydrolds.  iliose  hydroid* 
whose  gnnophurea  are  covered  with  a  gonotheca.  They 
liK-lu-te  the  campaiiulartan  awl  arrtutarlan  hydroid*  ami 
th»lr  allies,  a*  distinguished  from  the  tuuulsrtsn  hydroid*. 

Calyptocephaln«(ka-lip-«o-sef*a-lus),n.  [NL., 

<  Or.  «o>.inr<>r,  covered,  +  srasui,  head.]  1.  A 
genus  of  toads,  of  tbe  family  CytUgnatMidas, 
having  the  skull  most  extensively  ossified,  the 
ossification  involving  the  derm  and  overarch- 
ing the  temporal  f  ossta,  whence  the  name.  C. 
gay),  the  type-form,  is  a  largo,  green,  web-foot- 
ed Chilian  species. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
larapvrid  beetles,  founded  by  Gray  in  1832,  hav- 
ing the  head  entirely  covered  by  the  prothoraz, 
and  from  3  to  10  bipectluate  antenna!  joints. 

w  anecJes,  averaging  alnut  10  millimeter*  In  ' 
;  the  in.,,kal  ami  .oMmnieal  region*  of 
one,  C.  Hten  w.  W  found  In  the  tnltsd  * 

c&lyptocrlnld  ika-lip-tfi-krin'id),  n.  Acrinoidof 
the  familv  CalyptocrinuUr  or  Kucaluptocrinkta. 

Oalyptocrinld*  ikA.lip.t$-krin'l-de>,  n.pl 
[NL.,  abbr.  of  Jf«<vWy/,/,«Ti»W«.]   Same  a*  P.u- 

calyptncrinidte. 

Calyptomena  kal - ip- torn ' e - n|),  a.  [NL.  (so 
called  because  their  green  plumage  bides  them 
in  the  foliage),  <  Or.  naXvmuh'^,  fem.  of  kjoja* 
nrd^uvun  pur.  pass,  of  sovUirrra',  cover,  hide.]  A 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Eurylamida.  c.  ri- 
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Thr  if  ntn  *nmctlmi>a  glroa  namo  lo  »  »ul>f»m11j-  Otfjip'n- 
rhpnehiiia,  irtcluillng  the  senna  (VUtooryAslon  (which  see), 
calyptra  (ka-lip'trjt),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  naXinrrpa, 
a  veil,  <  *a>.inTttv,' cover,  hide.]  1.  A  hood; 
a  covering;  a  lid.  ^pocUlcelly,  In  •**•.  ■  (a)  The  hood 
of  the  three  or  capsule  of  uuieses.  II  U  Uw  arcbegunium 
which  lia>  continued  lo  mow  and  hsa  been  carried  op  by 
the  clongaUon  uf  tbe  peduncle  of  Uie  capanlc.  In  liter' 
w«>rts  the  arcaegoaium  I*  burst  through  by  Uie  growing 
pediutclr,  and  remain*  at  Ita  hsae.  (I>)  Anv  bood-llkc  lasly 
connected  With  the  organ*  of  frurtiacstlnu  In  flowering 
plant*.  In  PiUanihut  it  onrsra  over  the  flower  and  la 
Tunned  of  nulled  laracta ;  In  fftcAdpfrfiu  and  KmUtmia  It 
la  aliuply  a  lid  or  opercnluin  In  the  atarocna.  Alw  called 
ealj/ptrr.  Hee  cut  In  preceding  column. 
S.  [m;>.]  InmoV.:  (a)  B«me  as  Calyiitrtra.  (6) 
A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  (f)  A  genus 
of  ccelonterates. 

Calyptra*  (kal-ip-tri'i),  n.    [NL..  <  Gr.  «o- 
},i  rrpa,  a  veil,  <  aiki-mir,  cover.]  The  typical 
-  the  family  CcUypfnhda,  containing  the 


ridu,  tbe  only  apeclea,  InhalilU  Java  I 
lomcttnn*  utaile  the  tj-pt  of  a  I 


genna  la  son 


Oalyptomera  ( ka  lip  t«-mS '  rill. 


i.J.    [NL..  < 


Gr.  aaAmn-Ar,  eorered,  -f-  *iwdc,  thigh. 1   A  divi- 
sion of  cladocerous  crustaceans,  s  suborder  of 
Uodoomi,  having  a  well-developed  shell  in- 
cluding the  limbs,  ami  broad  lamellar  ambula- 
tory feet, not  tlistinetly  segmented:  contrasted 
with  ft vataoatcrti.    It  contains  such  families  aa 
iMtphHiitkt  and  Lmeeida. 
calyptomeroua  (ka-lip-t^-me'rus),  o.    Of  or 
{H-rtaiuitig  to  the  CalypUtmera. 
calyptopia  (ka-Up't^-pia),  n.    pTL.,  <  Gr. 
*a/iTroc,  covered,  -I-  6^>,  eye,  face.]   The  xo4'a- 
Nta^i'  of  a  hclnzopo^lous  crustacean,  as  in  tnem* 
ben  of  the  genus  Euphaurta.    Dana,  a 
CalyptorhynchOB  (k»^lip-i^ring'kus),^[NL., 

covered,  + 
A»Tl»f,  snooty 
beak,  bill.]  A 
genus  of  cocka- 
toos having  the 
beak  buried  in 
the  feathers, 
whence  the 
name,    it  con- 

lalna  the  •  black 
cockaUioa  or  cocka- 
teeui  of  Aiutralta, 
aueh  aa  C.  oni^«i  , 

C.  ' 


Aral  to  fall.  It  majr  form  tbe  entire  perianth,  no  enrol  la 
being  present ;  or  when  Uwre  are  several  whorla  of  envel- 
ops, they  mar  so  grade  Into  each  oilier  that  the  calyx  can- 
not he  suictl)  Mj«r»«d  from  the  bracts  witbont  and  the 
petal*  within.  The  parts  of  a  calyx  when  distinct  see 
called  M>psl\  and  It  b  dlaetMkiui   iri»epslou»,  etc..  se- 


ct Uie  calyx  U  U 
modl5ed/olnt«» 
cut  under  CViam 


I.  C«{r/**<*»  treeeSf/s)  esaVeJU.   a.  Ceo-SreM  4M*yn*i. 

cup-and-sauccr  limpets.  Lamarck,  17U9.  See 
also  cut  under  limpet, 

calyptraid  i  knl-ip-tre'id),  a.  A  gastropod  of 
tbe  family  Calyptrxriitee. 

Calyptrelda  {Ul-ip-tre'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Calyptrara  +  -j'dir.]  A  family  of  pro  so  branchi- 
ate gastropodous  moUusks,  including  the  bon- 
nct-shells,  chambered  limpets,  slipper-limpets, 
and  cup-and-saucer  limpets. 
Calyptra tas  ( kal-lp-trft'ti),  n.  pL  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  mlyptrattu,  <  Gr.  saP.isT^o,  a  veil.]  A 
division  of  the  family  Mutcidtt,  containing  flies 
with  teguhw  or  membranous  scales  above  the 
halteres :  coni 
CalyplernUt. 

calyptratd  (ka-lip'trat),  a.  [<  colypfro  + 
-oto'.]  1.  In  6ot.,  furnished  with  a  calyptra,  as 
a  capsule  or  a  flower ;  resembling  a  calyptra,  aa 
a  calyx  that  comes  off  like  a  lid  or  an  extin- 
guisher. See  cat  under  calyptra. —  8.  In  tool., 
invested  or  covered  with  some  part  or  organ 

ot- 
tho 

lvptra;  operci 
calyptrimorphous  (ka-lip-tri-mor'fus),  a.  [< 
Or.  uOJirrpa,  a  veil,  4-  popatj,  shape.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  hood  or  lid;  calyptriform. 
calyptrogen  (ka-lip'tro-jen),  a.  [<  Or.  saii- 
rrpa,  a  veU,  cover,  +  -}rwjr,  producing:  see 
•flea.]  In  oot,  the  root-cap ;  a  series  of  lar^o 
cells  forming  a  cap-like  -covering  for  the  ter- 
minal growing-point  of  a  root, 
calyx  (Kft'Uks),  pi.  ealyxtt,  ealyees  (ki'lik- 
sez,  kal'i-sex).  [<  U  caiyx,  p\.  calyces,  <  Gr. 
sittnf,  pi.  stUiscrr,  the  cop  of  a  flovror,  the  calyx, 
a  husk,  seed-vessel,  <  xaAlimtv,  cover;  of.  a<*j(, 
a  cup,  and  L.  coiir,  a  cup  (>  E.  eoliee  and  chalice, 
q.  v.).  In  modem  use  the  L.  calyx,  Or.  sd^-iif,  a 
calyx,  and  its  derivatives,  are  often  eonf uw-d 
with  L.  ealix,  a  cup,  and  its  derivatives.]  1. 
In  bot.,  in  general,  the  outer  set  of  the  envel<>)>i- 


camaleu 

sJescent  Into  a  rap  or  tube.  It  Is  asM  lobe  t>_ 
or  tiKino*e]>sloiaa,  and  nuy  be  reirular  or  Imyrular,  <*  xa> 
rtonaly  touUieil,  cleft,  or  divided,  and  either  free  from  the 
ovsr>'  or  adiMte  to  It. 

2.  In  human  aunt.,  one  of  the  enp-like  or  in- 
fundibuliform  beginnings  of  the  ureter  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  surrounding  the  apices  of 
the  Malpighian  pyramids,  each  receiving  usu- 
ally more  than  one  pyramid.  There  arc  from  sevea 
to  thirteen  ancfa  calyces,  conwryring  and  uniting  In  three 
InfundlbuU,  whkh  in  tarn  combine  to  form  the  ivlvla 
(In  Uila  sense  eo/ps  la  gcocraJly  fonad  In  the  plural  form, 
en/yeea  or  (tneorreetly)  ea t uv*.  ] 

3.  In  tool. :  (a)  The  cup  at  the  base  of  the  cil- 
iated tentacles  on  tbe  (ophonhore  or  oral  disk 
of  polyzoans.  See  Plmmatclla.  (6)  The  pedi- 
cellated  Gnutnan  follicle,  ovarian  capsule,  or 
ovisac  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  two  rnembraat-s 
of  lax  tissue  and  blood-vessels,  rupturing  at  a 
point  called  the  stigma  to  discharge  the  ovum, 
then  collapsing,  and  finally  becoming  absorbed, 
(r)  In  crinolds,  tbe  cup  at  the  summit  of  tbe 
sUlk  or  stem,  whence  the  brachia  radiate  and 
on  the  surface  of  which  is  the  mouth.   The  bass 

the  summit  of  the  aleni,  which  may  be  s 
"  r  composed  of  confrarat  joint*.  See 
(of)  In  Byifrozoa,  a  genera- 
tive capsule  developed  in  the  axils  of  a  branched 
hydroid  stock,  containing  either  medusa-buds 
or  sexual  organs.  (?)  Some  other  calyriform 
or  cup-shaped  part  or  organ  of  an  i 
calzoonst,  n.  pi.  See  rnbon*. 
cam1  (kam),  a.  [A  dial,  form  of  coatol,  <  ; 
cas**,  <  AS.  comb  =  P.  kam  =  O.  itomsa  —  Dan. 
Sw.  *o»i,  etc.,  a  comb;  also  applied  to  several 
mechanical  devices,  as  D.  kam,  a  bridge,  sley, 
=  G.  tontm,  a  cog  (kamm-rad,  a  cog-wheel), 
Dan.  kam,  a  cog,  bit,  ridge  (kam-hhil,  a  cog- 
wheel): see  romtn.)  1.  A  comb.  fKrov.  Eng.] 
—  2.  A  ridge,  hedge,  or  long  earthen  mound. 
[North.  Eng.]— 3.  In  moc*.,  a  device  for  < 
verting  a  regular  rotary  motion  into  an  T 
ular.  fast  and  slow, 
intermittent  rota- 
ry or  reciprocat- 
ing motion.  It  prop- 
erly Includes  tbo  cam- 
wnool,  plsln  or  seared, 
the  cam-shaft,  the 
hrart-wbeel,  the  wlp- 
er,  the  wiper-wheel, 
sndtheecccnlrlc  The 
almplest  form  la  that 
of    a  bcart-ahapsd, 

li^K- -K.l^ja|Mr,1,  <>x  nt>i.  T - 

wise  eccentric  wheel, 
which  hnpsrts  motion 
to  another  wbocl  either 
by  means  ol  gearing  or 
by  rolling  contact.  In- 
stead of  following  tbe 
Irregular  face  of  the 
cBja-whecl,  the  friction -wheel  rosy  travel  In  a  carved  race 
or  guiding  pstb  on  the  aide  at  s  cam-disk,  as  In  the  raia- 
wbecl  of  s  narrester.  In  another  form  of  cam  the  face  of 
the  wheel  la  cut  Into  geara  or  Into  projecting  teeth  that 
may  etigsge  soother  gear,  or  sn  srrn  or  s  trlnlosi  upon  s 
slsift,  to  give  a  quickly  changfiag  ri  si  tig  atui  falling  aiotloa. 
Such  eama  are  also  called  sriperweraeefs,  end  are  need  to 
oi*rrate  it*rnim  anil  tilt  hammers.  The  heart-wheel  aroom- 
pi  lilies  Uie  suae  object,  but  In  a  less  sbrupt  manner,  while 
eccentric  came  of  Yart"iii»  fchapea  may  itnt.art  a  tj.  w  llirurt 
and  quick  return,  as  hi  many  machine-tool*.  The  wiper, 
a  cam-shsped  arm.  la  very  gaaerally  used  lo  opcrstc  the 
valvea  of  lieam-eturliiea.  The  cam  In  soane  of  its  forma  ap- 
pears In  a  great  variety  of  machines,  wherever  sn  Irregu- 
lar speed  or  moUun  or  s  rapid  reciprocating  motion  la 
reotilred,  as  hi  the  harvester,  print  ins:  press,  sewing-ma- 
chine, etc.  A  cam-alis ft  Is  a  alnJI  ha* Inn  tutnMera  ur 
wiper*.  Tbe  heart-wheel  la  a  heart  abaped  cam.  (See  re- 
ooilrie.)  Cams  for  determining  motion  for  cautiu:  anil 
tracing,  a*  in  certain  machines,  are  called  asaveT-yssfes— 
Solid  cam,  a  form  of  cam  employed  when  the  aeries  of 
changes  In  velocity  and  direction  required  sre  too  tour-r 
ou*  lo  bo  Included  In  s  single  rotation  of  a  ram-plate.  The 
cam  la  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  con*,  either  parallel  as 
the  aits  or  aptrslly.  and  the  con*  as  It  revolves  Is  tussle  to 
travrl  also  In  the  direction  of  Its  axis  by  means  of  s  screw, 

cam-H  (kam),  a.  (Also  written  kam ;  <  W.  Ir. 
Gaol,  mm, crooked.  Ct.  oamb.Janb.]  Crooked; 

bent  or  bending  fTrtin  cam,  wholly  awry ;  entirety 

away  from  the  purpose. 
This  la  cjeas  asm.  Smth.,  Cat..  IH  L 

Cama,  a.   8ee  Chawta. 

Camacea  (ka-ma'scD,  a«l   See  Chamacta. 

camaien  (kam'i-u),  a.  [Also  writton  rumoyew ; 
<  F.  camaim  as  It.  oatsnsieo,  >  E.  cameo,  q.  v.] 
X.  A  cameo. — 2.  In  the  art*.-  (a)  A  painting 
executed  in  a  single  color,  varied  only  by  shades, 
as  of  gray,  when  it  is  called  en  grxtaille,  or  in 
yellow,  oi  dragt;  a  monochrome  painting.  (6) 
A  painting  in  two  or  three  tints,  as  of  brown, 
red,  yellow,  or  green,  in  which  the  natural  hnes 
of  the  objects  re prewuted  are  not  rendered. 
(r)  A  species  of  printing  with  several  blocks, 
of  uniform  tint,  or  of  two  or  three  pale  tints,  and 
tones  of  different  degrees  of  Intensity,  which 
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ing.  (d)  An  imitation  of  p«n-*nd-tnk  drawing 
on  colored  paper  by  means  of  two  blocks,  one 
having  the  design  engraved  upon  it  in  outline 
with  cross-hatchings,  and  the  other  colored  in 
outer,  with  all  the  lights  taken  out,  so  as  to 
leave  the  ground  of  the  paper  white.  The  im- 
pression may  be  finished  with  brush  or  pencil. 

Costume  sn  camalsu  (F.|,  a  costume  aampoaed  of 
several  ■hades  of  the  mm*  color. 

eamail  ( ka-mai' ),  a.  [F.,a  eamail,  also  a  head- 
dross  worn  by  priests  in  winter,  <  Pr.  capmalk 
(s  It.  eamaglio  a  Hp.  carnal),  <  cap  (<  L.  caput), 
head,  +  malka  sa  i .  maille,  >  E.  mailt. ]  1.  A 
hood  of  ahain-mail,  whether  attached  to  the 
hauberk  or  separate ;  specifically,  that  form 
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cam  an  (ka-mas'),  n.  [Also  written  fa  mat, 
kama»,  and  qua  math  (q.  v.),  the  native  Amer. 
Ind.  name.]  The  Indian  name  of  the  western 
species  of  Camcuria,  ('.  eeeulenta  and  ('.  Lcieht- 
/•«•»,  which  are  found  pro  wing  in  moist  meadows 
from  northern  California  to  British  Columbia 
and  eastward  to  western  Montana,  ju  bulla  vr 
lollectvd  in  large  uuanlilU-s  for  fuod ;  they  sre  alwut  an 
Inch  In  diameter,  and  are  »«ert  awl  nutritious,-  Death 
camass,  tbe  poisonous  root  of  Zfgadcuut  eeiunorau,  at 
the  aatnc  region. 

Camaaaia  (ka-maa'i-§),  «.  [NL.,  <  camau, 
quamath,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  bulbous  liliaceous 
plants  of  North  America,  nearly  related  to 
Scilla  of  the  old  World.  Thev  harr  long  linear  IrsVcs 
•nil  a  scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  blue  flower*,  line  .pe- 
des, C.  rrrurri.  I*  found  In  the  Atlantic  .states,  and  there 
•re  two  or  three  otliers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain*. 
Dee  cwi*4*s. 

cam  ass-rat  (ka-mas'rat),  a.  A  rodent  quadru- 
ped of  the  family  Gcomuula-  and  genus  laomo- 
my*  (which  see):  so  called  from  its  ' 


CeMlta,  Mia  eeetse/. 
I  From  Vtotlel-te-Puc-t  "  r*c«.  J»  UuUHet  (ma^au.") 

of  hood  which  mi  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
basinet.  Bee  bonnet. — 3.  A  tippet  or  small 
mantle  worn  by  some  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
with  different  edgings  of  fur  to  mark  different 
ranks:  sometimes  confounded  with  the  amice. 
Also  called  chap-de-mail. 

camailed  (ka-mild'),  a.  [<  eamail  +  -exP.] 
Furnished  with  a  eamail;  attached  to  a  ea- 
mail :  said  of  tho  steel  cap  to  which  the  eamnil 
was  fastened  at  its  lower  edge. 

camalllet,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  ewwW. 

carnak*  camakat,  a.  8ame  as  camoca. 

Camaldolite  iku-mal 'dp-lit),  «.  [<  Cauialdoh 
(see  def.)  +  -itr*.\  A  member  of  a  nearly  ex- 
tinct fraternity  of  monks  founded  in  the  Tale 
of  Cunial'loli  in  the  Apennines,  near  Arezxo,  in 
1018,  by  8t-  Romuald,  a  Benedictine  monk. 
They  were  hermits  at  first,  tail  sflerwaril  they  associated 
Ui  convents.  They  were  originally  distinguished  for  tbelr 
•xtreme  asceticism,  tbetr  ndee  In  regard  to  faatluc,  al< 
lone*,  and  penance*  being  roust  severe.  They  wear  white 
robe*.  Alto  called  CaunaMufuui,  CamautvkmriiH,  Ct  mat 
<t.**~.  and  CamaUuU, 

Gamaldule,  Camaldalian  (ka-mal-duJ',  -da'- 
Same  us  Camaldolite. 


camber-slip  (kam'ber.  slip),  n.  A  slightly 
curved  guide  and  support  of  wood,  used  as  a 
centering  in  laying  straight  arches  of  brick. 

Camberwell  beauty.  See  beauty. 

camber -window  <  Um'ber-win'do),  n.  A  win- 
dow arched  at  the  top. 

cambiaU  (kam'bi-al),  a.  [<  ML.  cambialU,  < 
cambium,  exchange:  see  cHmbtasul.]  Relating 
to  exchange  in  commerce.  [Rare.] 

cambiajs  (kam'bi-al),  a.  [<  cambium'  +  -at.] 
In  bat.,  formed  of  or  pertaining  to  cambium. 

cam  Male  (kam-bi-a'le),  n.  tit.,  <  ML.  cambialu, 
of  exchange:  see  eamWaP.]  A  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

cambifonn  (kam'bi-fftnn),  a.  [<  cambium''  + 
L.  forma,  shape.]  In  bof.,  resembling  cambium- 
cells.  Applied  to  elongated  thuiwalled  reUa  which  are 
found  In  alrve-ttaeue,  and  lure  the  markings  but  not  the 
perforation*  of  sieve-disks.  They  are  alau  known  »>  to*. 
tinttvtU, 

cambio  (kam'bi-o),  n.  [Bp.,  <  ML.  cambium, 
exchange:  see  cambium1?]  1.  Barter;  the  giv- 
ing or  taking  of  bilts  of  exchange.— 2.  A  bill 
of  exchange.— 3.  A  bourse  or  exchange.  « 

cambist  (kam'bist),  n.  f<  F.  com«i*f«,  <  It. 
camtntta  a  Sp.  cambuta,  <  L.  cambtre,  exchange, 
trade:  see  change,]  One  versed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  exchange  and  the  value  of  foreign 
moneys;  a  dealer  in  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 


camaraderie  (kam-a-rad-ra'),  n.    [F.,  <  cama- 
rade.  comrade:  see  (ostrooV.] 
good-fellowship; 


'i>; 


Unlimited  tamatattrrit  witli  acrlbtilera  and  daubera, 
llrvrlimi  i>)nl'«'>|>tien  and  Honicariau  iiLaniata,  waiting 
for  nwasementa.      11.  Jumet,  Jr.,  turn.  ni«TUn,  p.  ttb. 

camaraga  (kam'a-rij),  n.  [<  8p.  rosea ro^f,  < 
eamara,  a  storehouse,  <  L.  camam,  camera,  a 
rault:  two  camera.]   Rent  paid  for  storage. 

Caaiaraaaurua  (kam'a-ra-sa'rus),  n.  [NL., 
prop.  'Camarwaunu.  (  Or.  muapa,  a  vaulted 
chamber,  oaipoc,  a  lizard.]  A  genus  of  colos- 
sal (iinnsaurian  reptiles,  from  the  Cretaceous 
formation  of  Dakota.  The  tpeclea  C.  npfniu  la 
one  of  lllr  lanre*t  ki»>»  n  land  animal*,  about  80  feet  long, 
the  thigh-bone  S  feet,  and  a  duraal  vertebra  1  feet  wide. 
Both  fore  and  bind  Uraba  are  well  devil,  j,. . I.  inO  ilir  inure 
reptile  probably  wandered  along  the  shore*  er  In  shallow 
water,  sad  was  able  to  browae  oo  the  lops  of  trees.  S. 
D.  CVjj*.  1377. 

OamaraU  :  tara^-ra'tt), «.  pi.  [XL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  oosaarafBS,  var.  of  L.  cantcrafas,  vaulted, 
arched:  see  oomcrafc.]  A  suborder  proposed 
for  such  forms  of  palsvociinoids  as  have  the 
lower  arm-plates  Incorporated  into  the  calyx 
try  interradlal  plates,  and  in  which  all  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  test,  dorsally  and  ventrally, 
are  solidly  connected  by  sutures.  It  comprises 
the  families  I'latuerinuuT,  Ithodocrinida,  Aero, 
crinidtz,  and  Caluptoerinidat. 

camarate  ( kam'a-rat),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  ravtaraio. 

c&mara-wood  (kam'  a-rlt-wud),  a,  [<  cumant, 
the  Bras,  name,  +  E  trood1.]  A  hard,  tough, 
and  durable  wood  obtained  In  Esaaquibo,  Brit- 
ish ( i uiana,  from  IHpteryx  odorata  and  J),  tetra- 
phj/Ua.  Bee  IHpterux. 

camarilla  (kam-a-rir§),  n.  [Bp.,  a  small  room, 
dim.  of  camara,  a  room,  <  L  costara,  camera, 
a  vault:  see  camera,  chamber.]  A  company 
of  secret  counselors  or  advisers;  a  cabal;  a 
clique.  From  meaning  the  private  chamber  of  the  king, 
the  »<jrd  L-anw  to  signify  a  body  of  courtiers,  ■ycophii.ir., 
priest*,  etc..  acting  ss  unaccredited  and  wecret  coutw 1  m. 
a*  dasUnguUbed  [rum  a  legiUmate  minUtry  or  councU. 

Encircled  with  a 


for  the  bulbs  of  the  camass.  T.  talpoidtt,  one  of 
the  pouched  rat*  or  pocket  gopher..  Inbabiu  the  north, 
western  t'nlled  oUtes  and  the  adjoining  portion*  of  Brit, 
tsh  Amerli-a. 

camata  ( kam'a-ta),  a.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  half-grown  acorns  of  the  (Juercus  JEgi- 
lopt,  dried  and  used  for  tanning.  In  a  still 
younger  condition  they  are  called  camatina. 

camatina  i  Wnm-a-t^'nS),  a.   See  camata. 

camaorom  (ka-m&'rum),  n. ;  pi.  cansotrra  (-rtt). 
[ML.]  A  conical  cap  worn  by  the  popes  of 
Rome  in  the  tenth  century ;  an  early  form  of 
the  miter,  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  papal  tiara. 

camayeu,  n.   Bee  camaieu. 

cambartne  (kara'ba-rin),  a.  [<  CambaruM  + 
-ejsfl.]  Pertaining  to  erawflshes  of  the  genus 
Ca  si  bants:  correlated  with  astatine. 

TheeaisoaWiw  region  takes  in  most  of  the  Falieun  tk 
region,  with  the  h'eotropfeal  regfoit  as  far  as  Guatemala 
and  the  West  Indies.  HujAty,  Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1878,  p.  7S6. 

cambaroid  (kam'ba-roid),  a.  [<  fasnaarsuj  + 
-oid.l  Besembling  crawfishes  of  the  genus 
Cambarut. 

Cambarua  ( kam'ba-rus),  n.  [XL.,  var.  of  L. 
raMrmarag,  camarun,  aim  'jummarut,  a  sea-crab : 
see  GamtnarHA.]  A  genus  of  fluviatile  craw- 
fishes, of  the  family  Aetacida,  having  no  pleuro- 
branchife.  The  species  are  numerous.  C.  ptUtuiitut  Is 
llie  blind  crawfish  of  the  Mammoth  L'ave  nf  Kentuelry. 

cam  bay  e  (kam-bi'),  n.  [Named  from  Cambag 
in  India.]  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  made  in  Ben- 
snil  ntsd  elsewhere  in  India. 

Cambay  stone.   8ee  cornelian. 

cambee  ( kam'bS),  n.  An  aromatio  resin  of  In- 
dia, obtained  from  Gardenia  lucida  and  resem- 
bling elemi. 

camber1  (kam'ber),  n.  [E.  dial  (of.  Gael,  ca- 
mag,  a  bay:  see  eammoetfl)\  ult.  <  cam'',  bent.] 
A  harbor.    UaUiweU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

camber^  (kam'ber),  e.  t  [<  F.  cambrer,  arch, 
vault,  bend,  <  L.  camerare,  arch,  <  oassera,  an 
arch,  vault.  Cf.  chamber,  v.)  To  arch;  bend; 
curve,  as  ship-planks. 

camber3  (knin'ber),  n.  [<  camber9,  *.]  1.  A 
convexity  upon  an  upper  surface,  as  of  a  deck 
amidships,  a  bridge,  a  beam,  or  a  lintel. — 8. 
The  curve  of  a  ship's  plank. —  3.  A  small  dock 
or  part  of  a  dock,  protected  by  a  breakwater, 
where  boats  and  small  craft  may  lie  quietly, 
camber-beam  (kam'ber-bem),  n.  In  area.,  a 
beam  which  is  laid  upon  the  straining-beam  of 
a  truncated  roof  to  support  the  covering  of  tho 
summit.  It  slopes  from  the  middle  toward  each 
end,  to  provide  for  the  running  off  of  water. 


The  word  enssWsf ,  though  a  term  of  antiquity,  a  even 
now  a  technical  word  of  aome  use  aniens  merchant  trad- 
ers and  bankers.  /bee,  Cyc. 

cambistry  (kam'bis-tri),  n.    [<  cambist  +  -ry.J 

The  science  of  exc " 
etc. 

cambium1  (kam'bi-um),  n.  [ML.,  also  cambio, 
exchange,  commerce,  <  L.  cambirr,  exchange, 
whence  nit  E.  change  :  see  change.]  In  cUril  iar, 
exchange;  the  exchange  of  lauds,  money,  or 
evidences  of  debt. 

cambium-  ( kuruTil-um),  a.  [NL.,  a  particular 
application  of  ML.  ramMam,  exchange:  see 
cambium1.]  1.  In  bof.,  a  layer  of  tissue  formed 
between  the  wood  and  tho  bark  of  exogenous 
plants.  It  was  Mleved  by  the  older  botanists  to  be  a 
mucllsgtiWHis  fluid  exuded  between  the  wood  snd  the  bark, 
and  organised  tnu>  new  wood  and  new  bark.  It  Is  now 
known  to  lie  not  a  fluid,  hut  a  Isyer  of  ritretnely  delicate: 
thln-walled  coll*,  filled  with  protoplasm  and  organlsaMs 
nutrient  matter,  and  appearing  like  a  thlu  film  otaaart  l*g«. 
These  cells  develop  oo  the  one  side  Into  a  layer  of  new 
wood,  and  on  the  other  of  new  hark,  while  at  the  same 
time  fresh  camldum  la  formed  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  It  la  by  the  rroewsl  of  this  prws  iw  year  sltor  year 
that  the  Increase  of  growth  In  the  stem  Is  effected,  a*  In- 
dicated by  Its  concentric  rings.  In  the  primary  Dorovas- 
cvdar  bundles  of  the  stem  a  •Irallar  layer  of  cambium,  with 
the  aame  function.  Is  alwaya  foand  between  the  woody 
and  cribroae  portions. 

2f .  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  fancied  nutri- 
tious humor  which  was  supposed  to  repair  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

camblett,  a.   Same  as  camlet. 

camboge  I kam-boj'  or  -boj'),  n.  Same  as  gam- 
boge. 

cambOkt,  ».  A  Middle  English  form  of  earn- 
mock'. 

cam  boose  <kam-b6V),  n.    Barae  as  eab,yn»c. 
cambrai  (kam'bra),  «.   [<  F.  Cambrai :  see 

cambric.]  A  name  given  to  imitation  lace,  that 

is,  lace  made  by  machinery  and  not  by  band, 
cambraslnetkam'bra-zen), ».  [<  F. eambrMne. 

Cf.  cambric,]    A  name  given  to  batisto  and 

cambric  of  fine  quality. 
Oambray  stone,  moPH-ap-ate. 
cambrel  (kam'brel),  ».  Same  as  gambrel. 
Cambrian  fkam'bri-an),  a.  and  n.   [<  Cos*- 

bria  +  -an.)   I.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 

Wali  s  or  Cambria;  Welsh. 

The  Cambrian  mountalne,  like  far  clouds. 
That  skirt  the  bine  hnrlxon,  dusky  rise.  Thommm. 
CkdatrrlaB  ITOnp,  In  part.,  the  name  originally  green  by 


Sedgwick  to  ee  rlain  strata  supposed  by  him  to  nndei 
the  Silurian  of  Murchlaon,  bat  which  since  thst  time  hsve 
to  the  Sl|nrmn  series 


irdusoii,  bat  whid 
been  fully  recognised  as  belonging  I 
Itself.   Ttie  term,  allliougti  not  recogniseil  ley  the  mlu- 


i.  L<  camber?  +  -e<P.] 
;  arched;  convex. — 


B.  n.  Knight. 
cambered  (kam'berd), 

Bent  upward  in  the  mil 

Cambered  deck,  fcce  dee*, 
cambering  (kam'ber-ing),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  oaav 

ftcrU,  r.l  "landing;  arened. 
cambering-machine  ( kam 'b«'T.ing-m*-sh6 u* ) , 

n.  A  machine  used  for  bending  beams  or  Iron 

rails  to  a  curve  in  a  vert  icaLdilane. 
camber-keeled  (kam'bcr-kcTd),  a.  Having  a 

keel  slightly  arched  upward  in  the  middle  of 


:  not  so  i 


i  to  1 


ruui  spedaUiU  Barrande  and  James  Hall,  la  still  used  to 
a  eonakterabm  extent  by  English  geologist*  as  Inciuiitng 
varitms  nndetermlned  portions  of  the  Silurian.  By  the 
larger  number  It  is  undcrsUMid  to  lie  the  equivalent  of 
the  prlmonual  rocks  of  Barrande  and  the  Putadsan  sand- 
stone of  the  Sew  York  geologkal  survey.-  Cambrian 
pottery,  »  name  given  to  the  productions  of  the  factory 
of  Swansea  in  Wales,  established  In  UBtt  The  mark  wss 
a  trident. 

IL  n.  A  Welshman, 
cambric  (kam'brik),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  cam- 
brick,  cameriek;  —  Flem.  kamcryk.  kamrryke- 
doek,  cambric  (ct  D.  kamcrdock  =  0.  Arammcr- 
fava  ns  Dan.  kammrrrfuij  =  8w.  ka m ma rduk 
(Flem.  D.  doe* -so.  fMa,eto.^=  K.  duri»,  doth). 
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envbraja,  formerly  cambrai  (Florio),  <  F.  cam- 
bniv,  l»ile  de  Camltray,  cambric  (CotgTave):  so 
called  from  D.  Kamerijk,  Flem.  Kamrryk,  ML. 
Cumrracum,  F.  Cambrai,  <  amhrni/,  it  town  in  the 
department  of  Nurd,  France.]  1.  A  thin,  line 
linen.  Raid  to  bare  been  first  manufactured  at 
Cambrai  in  France,  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
ecuturv  for  the  flue  ruffs  worn  at  that  period, 
us  NO  art  for  bands,  kerchief*,  etc. ;  in  modem 
timed,  the  finest  linen  made.  See  batiste.  An 
imitation  of  camhrio  U  made  of  fine  cotton  yam,  hard- 
twisted.  JfwWtn  to  a  name  often  applied  to  a  klml  of 
linen  cminbric  manufactured  in  Great  luitain  front  flat. 

I  would  yuur  cambric  were  ss  arnalhle  ai  your  finger, 
ttl.it  you  might  leave  pricking  it  tar  pity. 

Skak.,  Cor.,  L  S. 

2.  Saute  art  camhrir-muslin,  2. 
cambric-grass  (kam'brik-tyriYs).  ft.    Tito  silk- 

prass  or  ramie-plant  of  China,  tkchmeria  nirra. 

See  cut  under  BerhmerUi. 
cambric-muslin  (kam'brik-muz'lin),  n.  1. 

Fine  cotton  cloth  made  in  imitation  of  linen 

cambric. — 2.  A  somewhat  coarser  cotton  cloth, 

finished  with  a  glaze,  much  used  for  linings, 
cambril  iknurbril),  n.    Same  aR  gambrel. 
Cambro-Briton  (ksin'bro-brit'on),  w.  A  Welsh- 

man. 

Oambro-Sllurlan  (knm'brfr-si-lu'ri-aii),  a.  [< 
Cambr{iiin)  +  .Silurian.}  In  geiil..  a  term  for- 
merly used  by  gome  Euplish  geologists  as  in  a 
greater  or  less  decree  equivalent  to  Lower  Si- 

nrtaH) 

cambuca  (kam-bu'ktt).  ii.  [ML.,  also  rambutta : 
see  cambuck^,  ram  mock'1.'}  1.  The  curved  club 
uxeil  iu  the  game  of  coif  or  pall-mall.  See  ram- 
mock'1. —  2.  A  pastoral  staff:  commonly  u»ed 
for  its  earlier  and  more  simple  shape,  in  whicu 
the  crook  at  the  top  doee  not  curve  inward 
spirally,  luit  forms  approximately  a  half-circle. 
Also  eambulta. 

cambuck1  (kam'buk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  xpelled 
kambuck  i  l'rior:\  vnr.  of  cammockl,q.  v.]  Same 
as  cammockl.    [Prov.  Kng. ] 

cambuck-  (kam'buk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  rar.  of 
cammock'1.  i  MK.  rttmbok:  sec  rammack".  Cf. 
cambuca.]  1.  Same  an  raanwrl-.  Stow,  Sur- 
vey (ed.  1720),  i.  251.  (HalliwcU.)  —  9.  The  dry 
stalks  of  dead  plants,  as  of  hemlock.  Halti- 
wrll.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cambutta  (kam  •  but 'g),  n.  (MI..]  Same  as 
cambuca. 

cam-CUtter  (kuni'kut'cr).  n.  A  machine-tool 
specially  adapted  for  cutting  and  finishing  eains 
of  small  sixes  and  of  all  curves. 

came1  (kam).    Preterit  of  come. 

came-  (kaiu),  n.  [Sc.,  also  Jt.iwr,  knim;  var.  of 
rnsil,  couth',  q,  v.  J  1.  A  comb. — 2.  A  ridge. 
[Pmv.  Eng.  ami  Scotch.] 

came'1  (kam),  n.  [Prob.  a  particular  use  of 
rami'1  =  ram1  =  comfit.]  if.  The  batch  or 
amount  of  lend  necessary  to  make  sash-bars 
for  100  square  feel  of  glazing :  also,  this  amount 
cast  into  small  rods  or  bars  12  or  14  inches  long, 
and  ready  for  drawing.  Hence — 2.  The  pre- 
pared sash-bar  itself,  having  a  section  like  an 
1,  more  or  less  rounded  at  each  end,  and  called 
in  technical  language  (tinders'  farmed  lead  or 
window-lead. 

camel  (kara'el),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ram- 
mil ;  <  ME.  ramel,  kanul,  also  ehamel,  <  OF. 
camel,  ehamel,  F.  chamcau  —  Pr.  ram'  I  —  Sp. 
camtllo  —  Pg.  cam  tin  —  It.  cammello  =  ONortli. 
camel,  carnal  (see  AS.  word  below)  =  I>.  kamrel 
—  G.  kamel  aa  Dan.  kamet  —  Sw.  kamel  —  Icel. 
kametl  (rare)  —  OBulg.  Bulg.  Serv.  kamila  = 
Hung,  aamila,  <  L.  eamelus,  <  Or.  nd/a/Aoe,  m. 
and  f.  (NUr.  nauv/fK,  m.,  »ou»j/o.  f.),  <  Bob.  od- 


\i  .        Carnal  at  1-Mi.ri.n  t      —  > "  i  drr*—4*rtu*  |, 


mal  =  At.  jamal.  jemel  —  I  'optic  gamut,  a  camel. 
In  the  older  Tout,  languages  the  camel  was 


called  by  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  ele- 
phant: Goth,  ulbamlus  =  OHG.  olbentd,  MHO. 
o'tVnfe  =  AS.  otfend  —  OS.  olbkunt  =  Icel.  61- 
faldi,  a  camel.]  1.  A  large  ruminant  quadru- 
ped of  the  family  t'amelida1  genus  Vamtlus, 
used  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
There  arc  two  distinct  species  of  camels:  (1)  The  Arabian 
camel,  C.  dromcrtariuj,  with  one  hump,  ami  four  callosities 
on  tlie  fure  legs  au<l  two  oo  the  hind  leira.  It  l«  a  natire 
of  Arabia,  ami  la  now  known  only  In  lite  domrnlti-ntnt 
state ;  It  U  uaed  ehlellr  in  Arabia  and  Esrpi-  There  are 
aereral  lirectla  or  artificial  varieties.  The  dromedary  la  one 
ol  these,  bring  almpiy  a  "  blooded  "  or  iborniudibreu  camel 
of  areat  apeed  and  bottom,  uard  as  a  aaddlr-animsl,  and 
eoniparliii;  with  the  hearlrr  ami  aloner  rariettea  aa  a 
race  mine  d<iea  with  a  rart-liom- :  It  o  bkH  a  different 
anfhial  zuubitdcally  apeaklng.  <?l  Tin*  lla<  tnitit  camel,  C 
bactriaHUM,  with  two  ltiimps,  of  which  there  are  also  Uif ■ 


Bactiian  Cajael ;  C*m*tm  lm</r(amw\. 

frrrnt  larerda.  The  nameennw/  la  sometimes  applied  to 
.tlMt  apecles  of  the  American  frenna  .tucA^ni'a.  as  the  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicuna,  collectively  known  aa  Uie  camel*  of 
the  new  srorld.  The  Arabian  camel  la  pttctically  called 
tho  ahlp  of  the  dcarrt,  t'amela  conatttitte  tlir  riclica  of 
an  Arabian  ;  without  them  he  could  not  Buhaiat,  carry  on 
trade,  or  travel  over  aandy  deaeria.  Their  milk  ami  tlcah 
are  aaed  for  food  and  their  hides  for  leather,  and  thelr 
halr  Is  s  vsluable  article  of  tratle  and  manufacture.  Ry 
the  camel'a  power  of  aualaininit  aliatlnencc  fnan  drink  tin- 
many  day*,  one  to  t  lie  reserve  It  can  carry  in  Ha  peculiarly 
conatnu-Ust  cellular  stomach,  and  of  auttalatina  on  a  few 
coarse,  dry,  prickly  plants,  it  la  especially  fitted  for  the 
parched  and  liorren  land*  of  Aals  situ  Africa.  Camels  carry 
front  OJ0  to  ],!**)  pound*  burden. 

2.  A  water-tight  structure  placed  beneatli  a 
ship  or  vessel  to  raise  it  in  Uie  water,  in  order 
to  assist  its  passage  over  a  shoal  or  bar,  or 
to  enable  it  to  be  nariguted  In  shallow  water. 
It  is  tint  filled  with  water  ami  aunk  aimifralde  the  vessel, 
to  which  It  Is  then  secured.  As  the  water  la  pumped  out, 
the  camrl  irradually  rises,  lifting  the  veiacl  with  iL  Caini  I* 
lure  alt*  i  lieen  used  for  ralaiitt;  *unken  veaaela.  —  Camel's 
hair,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  from  which  very  fine  fabrics, 
especially  ahawU,  arc  made  in  the  Hast,  and  al*o  rarprta, 
tent-cloth*,  etc.  In  Kurope  It  I*  uaed  chiefly  for  mining-  w  Hit 
silk.  The  heat  eomca  fcini  Persia  The  *o  raited  camel  *- 
hair  ttenciU  or  hruahea  u*rd  in  pain  tins  are  not  made  of 
camels  hair.  I  Kit  commonly  of  Itsir  front  the  tall*  of  Una. 
•Ian  and  Siberian  atiuirrcla.  Bee  bnuh.—  Camel's-halr 
cloth.  (n)  An  ttnrntal  fabric  See  yiutfo.  {>.)  A  French 
imitation  of  thla  falwic ;  a  warm  and  light  woolen  cloth 
with  a  fzlos*.  but  having  long  hsirs  standing  up  ujtcin  It 
/>tef.  o/  yrtdlemrk.  —  Camel's-holr  shawL  s  name  often 
given  in  the  1  int.-.t  statea  to  the  caihiuere  altawl.  Cam- 
el's hay.  SaJIW!  a*  ramil  'TrtiA*  -  Camel's  WOOL,  imdtslr. 

camelauclum  (kam-e-lu'si-um), «. ;  pi.  eamclau- 
eia  (-ft).  [Ml.,  camelaeium,  eamelaueium,  more 
frequently  camelaucum,  ealamaucum,  etc.,  < 
EOr.  nautAai mov ;  origin  uncertain ;  usually  re- 
ferred to  Or.  saiwjJof,  camel :  see  camel,  and  cf. 
calamanco.}  A  low-crowned  cap  formerl  v  worn, 
chiefly  in  the  East,  by  royal  persons  and  eccle- 
siastics, especially  bishops  and  monks. 

camel-backed  (kiun'el-bakt),  a.    Having  a 
buck  like  that  of  a  camel;  humpbacked. 
Not  that  he  was  erook-fliouldrrrd  or  cainW-tarssri. 

r'tioVr,  Holy  Wax,  p.  SIS. 

camel-bird  (kam'el-b<>rd)t  n.  A  book-namo  of 
tho  African  ostrich,  JStrHthio  camclus.  See  cam- 
elornithes. 

C&melcade  (kam-ol-kad'),  ».  [Irreg.  <  camel  + 
•cade,  as  in  rtirorradr.l  A  body  of  troops 
mounted  on  camels.  [Humorous.] 

camel-Cricket  (kam'el-krik'et),  n.  Same  as 
came  l-inseet. 

cameleer  (knm-e-leV).  ».  [<  camel  +  -eer.  Cf. 
equiv.  F.  chamilier.}   A  camel-driver. 

A  nmnlteruf  Arab  con-Wee*,  who  had  come  with  trav. 
ellt-r*  serosa  the  IV'artt  fntin  Egypt,  were  riK-antprd  near 
u*.  B.  Taiilur,  I  -*i>.ls  «.|  the  Sarsceti.  p.  M. 

cam  el  eon  t  (Va-me'le-on  I,  ».  An  older  Kugllsh 
spelling  of  chawi  l>  fM, 

camel -grasa  ( kam 'el-grits),  n.  A  fragrant  grass 
of  t  he  warmer  regions  of  Asia,  including  several 
species  of  Androimtiim.   Also  called  earners  Arty. 

camelid  (kam'el-i<l),  n.  A  ruminant  mammal 
<tf  the  family  CamelitUe. 

Oamelida  <ka-mcl*i-de),  ».  pf.  pfl...  <  Camc- 
lus +  -i'ftr.]  A  family  of  ruminant  nrtiodac- 
tyl  tylopod  mammals.   They  have  incisor  teeth  to 


both  Jaws,  speclallicd  canines  In  the  lower  jsw.  a  dlfroar 
placcnta,  lni|s-rfevtly  i|itaitrt|«artlte  atomach,  the  upper  bp 
rlcft,  the  hind  limit*  kargrly  free  from  the  cunuiton  mtnrJ 
luenl,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  tltc  thigh  ami  the  kwr 
j .i r  fr.,in  the  l.i  llv,  I  .(..!!  i-u-ii,  Ml  UaS  ■  a.  r  . 
The  family  Includes  two  living  genera.  Cdmeiiij  or  true 
camels  <*f  the  nhl  world,  and  .turArwui  or  llautaa  of  Uie 
new,  with  litany  fiwajl  ones,  dUefly  American.  See  est* 
under  camel  ami  ILimti. 

camelina1  (kam-e-li'nft),  n.  [NI...  fem.  of  L 
camellias ;  with  ref.  to  ML.  ramilisum.  came  - 
ino:  see  cnmclinf2.]  A  woolen  material  with 
small  basket-pattern  and  loose  npstanding 
hairs.    IHct.  of  Xeeiileteork. 

Camelina- (kam-e-li'nft),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  CamiU, 
+  -inu-.]    Same  as  Camelida  or  Cameloidea. 

camelina'1  (ka-mcl'i-nft),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be 
formed  (if  so,  prop,  't  hamirlma)  <  Or.  ru/toi. 
on  the  ground  (dwarf),  +  /;cur,  flax.  Hence 
eamitim*.]  If.  Treacle-mustard  ;  worms. .  d. 
Kersey,  170H.— 2.  [cap.}  A  genus  of  plants, 
natural  order  Cruct/crtc.  The  moat  mmim  aad 

probably  the  only  apecit-a,  C.  mtira,  gotd^if  pleasnre  iv 
fsUe  flax,  is  s  native  of  attutbem  Kurope  sml  wratrm  Aria, 
but  la  widely  naturalised  as  a  ami  It  1*  an  annual, 
with  obotroid  pods  sml  yellow  ftowers,  ami  hsa  been  cul- 
tivated for  the  filter  of  Its  atem*  sad  the  oil  rtpreaaed 
from  Its  seeds. 

C&meline1  (kam'e-lin),  a.  [<  L.  cvimrtiaiu.  per- 
taining to  a  camel,  <  rami  Ins,  a  camel:  see 
camel.  Cf.  camclinc?.}  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling camels  or  the  Camclidir ;  cameloid. 

cameline'^t,  a.  [ME,,  <  OF.  cameliitc.  camcUm  = 
Pr.  camclin  =  It.  cammetlino,  <  ML.  cametinHw. 
also  rami  linns,  a  stuff  made  of  camel's  hair,  < 
L.  camrlin  us,  pertaining  to  a  camel,  <  camclus,  a 
camel:  see  camel.  Cf.  camlet.}  A  stuff  used 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a  material  for  dress,  u 

is  commonly  said  to  have  been  made  of  camel  *  hair,  and 
imported  from  the  East ;  but  sa  it  la  repeatedly  mentioned 
aa  a  common  and  cheap  Bluff.  It  la  tsmtaabic  that  it  was 
an  tuoltatfcun  of  tltc  Eaate m  fabric.  It  was  made  aa  carry 
aa  Uie  thlrtecrjlh  century  in  Hand,  r*  and  Brabant,  of 
many  culors. 

And  dame  AWtinence-strryncd 
Toke  on  a  robe  of  swtnWyaw. 

Bmn.  vf  fAe  iiitar,  L  7167. 
cameline-'  (kam'e-lin),  n.  and  a.    [<  F.  mnrlisf 
—  Hp.  Pg.  camelina,  <  NL.  camelina  :  see  cvrstr- 
U»a».}    I  t  n.  Treacle-mustard;  wormseed. 
Cametiiu  [P.],  the  herb  cam/fins,  or  treacle  muatant 

t  'afiwwsr. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  plants 
of  the  genus  Camelina :  as,  cameline  oil. 
camel-insect  (kam'el-in'sekt ),  h.    An  orthop 

t'-roii-"  insect  of  tin-  genus  Muntm,  ,.r  ing- 
insects  :  socalUnl  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
long  thorax  to  the  elongated  neck  of  the  camel. 
In  uie  United  States  these  insects  are  known  as 
rear-horses.  Also  called  camel-cricket  and  cam- 
el-locust. 

camolionl,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  chameleon. 

cameUert,  »-    A  camel-driver. 

Oar  companions  bad  their  cradles  struck  down  through 
the  negligence  of  tlte  Camrtler*. 

Saiuly4.  Travel*  (cd.  IMA  p.  IK. 

Camellia  (ka-mel'ift),  n.  [NL.,  after  lieorge 
Joseph  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit  and  traveler  of 
tho  seventeenth  century,  by  whom  the  Camellia 
Jajmnica  was  first  descrilspd.]  1.  A  genus  con- 
taining about  a  dozen  species  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ternstray 
miaceir,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia 
and  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  all  have  thick, 
shining,  evergreen  leaves  and  white  larnasr-rokwett  flower*, 
'the  genu*  to  divided  Into  two  sections,  one  with  i<eoda- 
long  flower*  snd  persistent  scnaU.  nrpreaetitcd  by  the  tea- 
plant,  C.  (AeVera  (sec  tea),  toe  oilier  with  erect  Sower* 


Camellia  c.  7*/M*«e). 


and  deciduous  sepals,  of  which  tlte  rommon  cultivated 
[-ainelltu.  r.  ./ii;r,iti>fi,  1*  s  tfin*plrn<m*  ctampl-  t  »t  th:* 
species,  witli  beautiful  but  odorless  flower*  snd  rlecaxl 


Googl 


Taorrf  like  lea  vet,  acTtral  hundred  rariettea  haw  hean  pro- 
duced, a* well  a*  nnuieroaa  hy  lirlda  with  the  largrr-nowered 
C.  rttirvtata  of  HUna  ami  (lie  fraiaant-leaicd  (:  Nnwn.twi 
nf  Japan.  The  dried  Imn  of  the  lait  apeclea  art'  aalJ  to 
be  mixed  with  lea.  aud  the  aeeda  yield  ail  nil  which  la  uaed 
fur  varloui  dumeelic  inupuaea. 

J  tho  grouit  Camellia,  espc- 


*el-16*kust).  n.  rlanip  as  «n»- 


2.  [I.  <*.]  A  fli.wcrof 
cinlly  of  C.  Jaiiomai. 
camel-locuHt  iUni'i  .-1- 


el-inncct. 

camel-necked  fcam'el-nektj, a.  Having  a  nock 
like  or  likened  to  a  camel's — Camel-necked  fllca, 

i  of  the  family  Sialidir. 
(kam'c-loid),  o.  t<  <Jf-  Va^/wnV, 
contr.  Kafuj'/jjitK,  catnel-lik?,  <  Mfnt'oc,  oamol.  + 
rl'*oc.  form.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (.VnwWoi- 
dra ;  phalnmritrrade,  as  a  rumiuaut. 
Cameloidea  {kam-e-loi'de-ll),  it.  pi.  [ML.,  < 
Camclu*  +  -oidea.\  The  <amelid<T  rcffanlwl  ** 
a  ■aperfaruily  ijroup:  equivalent  to  Tyleipexla, 
or  Pecnra  pkalaugitirada. 
camelopard  (ka-m'erA-  or  kam'i-l6-|iiirtl),  «. 
r=  V.  camiloiyard,  camelopard  =  riii.  cumn- 
leoparda,  <  IX.  cumelopartfut,  ML.  also  came- 
leopardalir,  a  ahortcned  form  of  L.  eamelopar- 
daiis,  ML.  also  camrlapardalwi,  <  Or.  mpri)nna,>. 
cV-ir,  a  giraffe,  <  *auq/nc,  a  camel,  +  xafMr-ir, 
laU'r  -li/iAif,  a  pard  (leopard  or  |>anthcr).]  1. 
The  giraffe :  so  called  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  form  to  a  camel,  and  from  its  spotted 
coloration,  like  that  of  the  pard  or  lco|>anl. — 
9.  In  *«■.,  a  bearing  representing  a  creature 
like  a  giraffe,  but  with  long  and  gem-rally  curved 
horns,  borrowed  from  the  medieval  bestiaries. 
Also  formerly  camclopardal,  camelopardel. 
camelopardalt.  camelopardelt,  ».   [Also  cn- 

mrlapardall ;  =  Hp,  camellopardut  =  Pg.  eamelo- 
uardal  =  It.  cammeUopardala,  <  L.  camelopar- 
tlalis,  ML.  also  camelopardaliu :  see  camclo- 
partlA  A  camelopard.  itimhev. 
Oamelopardalidse  ika-mol'o-  or  kam'e-lo-par- 
dsJ'i-de 


[NL.,<  Camelopardalt  +  ^V.] 
Sume  as  Camelapardidee. 
Camelopardalia  (ka-nwl-o-  or  kam'e-lp-par'ila- 
lis),  n.  [XL.:  see  camelopard.]  I.  A  genus  of 
rnminant  qna<]ni|veds:  same  as  Ctraffa. — 2.  A 
northern  consteUation  formed  by  Iiartficu  and 

named  by  HeVeLillS.  Itiaaituated  between  Cepheua, 
Feraciia,  t'raa  Major  and  Minor,  and  llracu.  Aa  given  ley 
Metellua,  lite  name  was  CnmflojjarJatu§. 

camelopardelt,  «.   8eo  camelepardal. 

Oamelopardlds  (ka-mel-o-  or  kam'e-16-parMi- 
tW),  n.pl.  [NL..  <  " ' Camtlopardut  (cf.  <Vts»W«- 
pardnlix)  +■  -ida:]  A  family  of  ruminant  quad- 
rupeds: samo  as  Oirafitla.  Also  called  Camelo- 
/Hirdahdtr. 

camelornitb.es  (^kam'el-or-ni'thez),  »•  J'l. 
[XL.,  <  t!r.  art/j^/of,  camel,  +  ftprtf,  pi.  J/'imi  , 
bird.]  The  camel-birds:  a  name,  not  techni- 
cal, sometimes  applied  to  ostriches,  from  their 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  camel  in  appear- 
ance and  habit. 

camalott,  *>.    An  old  spelling  of  camlet. 

camelry  (kam'el-ri),  w. ;  pi.  rumflrir*  (-rii),  [< 
nimel  +  -r_v ;  fortnol  on  the  uhkIoI  of  cttrnl- 
ry.l  1.  A  place  where  cornels  are  l>ronght  to 
be  laden  or  unladen. —  2.  Troops  mounted  on 
camels. 

Th«  LioilUh  (lonrral  tlM-ro  and  then  aluuidoncd  hU  hoau 
an-l  •lUlKirtllltcil  hU  eatnrlry.    .V/»v»a//,r,  Sn.  X>\\  p.  >1. 

camal'S-thorn' (kam'elz-thorn),  ».  1.  A  spinv 
leguminous  shrub,  Alhagi  Maurorum,  of  wliicL 
the  camel  is  very  fond,  and  which  yields  a 
manna-like  exudutiou  from  its  leaves  and 
branches. — 2.  Erroneously,  b  spiny  rhamna- 
ceous  shrub,  Zizyphti*  nummularta,  of  Persia 
and  India,  which  bears  an  edible  berry,  and  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  as  fodder  for  sheep 
and  goats. — 3.  In  South  Africa,  several  spe- 
cies of  Acacia  which  are  browsed  upon  by  the 
giraffe,  especially  A.  Himfftr  and  A.  erivlbba. 

Camelus  (ka-md'lus),  «.  (L. :  see  wimrf.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Camrlida;  having  the  back 
humped.  It  contain*  tw,>  »|H-<i.».  Mln.f  the  old  »„r|.1. 
<•.  J/vmninntu,  the  ArahUn  t  ank  I.  aiul  V  (nirfrwjiiu.  ilw 
lto.'trliui  rjuncl ;  the  Utter  hiu  ««o  hunii*,  the  fornicr 

nor.  tatH*L 

Camembort  cheese,   i^e  cAcciwi. 

Camenie  (ka-me'ne),  «.  pi.  [L.,  sing,  camtna, 
OL.  catmewt ;  akin  to  crtrsu«n,  a  song :  see 
c*ar»ni.l  In  Ram.  utytA.,  prophetic  nymiihs,  of 
whom  there  were  four,  the  most  celebrated 
being  ,-Kgeria.  The 
the  name  to  the 
Oameaet,  ».  [<  L. 
of  the  Cameno>. 

beuyne  Camtn/t,  that  with  y^mr  rnimtl  t.xnl 
llave  feti  and  f,«<terdc  op  fr»,m  leniliT  ymret 
A  happy,,  man  that  In  your  lauoiir  «<»,,le 

'  t  <tl  lilwardea  «1  Uie  chappclL 


camenes  ikam'cn-ex),  a.  [See  def.]  In  lagir, 
the  mnemonic  name  of  a  mood  of  the  fourth 
figure  of  syllogism,  of  which  the  major  premise 
is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor  a  univer- 
sal negative,  and  the  conclusion  a  universal 
negative  proposition :  as.  Whatever  is  expe- 
dient is  conformable  to  nst tin';  nothing cun- 
fommble  to  mi t ure  ix  hurtful  to  society;  there- 
fore, nothing  hurtful  to  society  is  cx|>edicnt. 
Thin  mo«*l  waa  liinucTlv  comLiU-rcil  hy  nil  lax  it  U  Mill  l»y 
t/«RHL)loinviann  *a  U'lonitliiii  t,,tli«:  nmt  Elirare,  an«l  a*  kmi'Ii 
wu  lalh-d  <th\nln.  Whi-n  put  Into  the  fHiirth  fltfillv  It 
was  railed  *'/<ii„' >!//*,  ttutn  mwnSti,  then  rttmtn/*.  aImi 
tat<m**.  111  th,-  M'Vi'ii  IctP^TA  the  wnnl  drmen/#,  Ax  are 
Hignirii'Aiit.  <'  ^l^iiirw-a  re'lui'UoH  u»  eAar*nt ;  a,  t  iiell- 
eate  the  <|ilantll>  un,l  quality  o|  the  preinlae*  and  c>l|:-|il- 
il.rn;  la  nii.*iiir,L »  tTHii*piMltlH>n  of  the  premiwa  In  reduc- 
tion, and  *  tie-  »>ni]ih:  conv«-r«lof)  of  IIh:  eonelnalou. 
cameo  (kam'On)),  n.  [<  It.  famutro,  a  cameo,  — 
K.  oistee  (>(!.  c«»wec  =  l>an.  a'tim^c a Sw.  tamt) 
and  cawidint  (see  camatm)  =i  Hp.  enma  fra  =s  Pg. 
cflsirtfco,  cttmafrio,  camaj'eu  (cf.  MHU.  ffamahtu, 
chammachiu,  a  kind  of  diamond),  <  ML.  cam- 
mavf,  camnhuhiK,  comabotug;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  An  engraving  iu  relief  upon  a  gem, 
a  hard  stone  of  moderate  siie,  or  a  similar  mu- 
teriul,  or  the  object  itaclf  so  engrBved,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  inl<iyli>>;  specificnllv,  such 
an  engraving  upon  a  stone  or  a  shell  having 
two  or  three  layers  differing  iu  color,  such  as 
nil  onvx,  agate,  etc.,  ami  so  treated  as  to  utilizo 
the  effect  of  the  variety  of  coloring.  rame<«on 
atone  are  railed  tttnw  eaw*u*.  In  contradUllnttton  Vt  the 
jAWf  e nwen».  iff  tbuae  rut  i>n  nhella  which  havo  ailfwrpuaed 
layer*  varying  in  eoler,  sueh  aa  the  t'oaiu  ru/a,  w  hl«  h  Klvea 
red  on  aanlonvx,  the  C mada,yc*enruttuiiMt  white  oa 
dark  rlaret,  tlte  i'a/mii  eneiiufa,  white  on  orange,  tha 
SinnnhuM  (row,  white  on  pink,  anil  other  trofdea]  ttiella. 
ranieoa  in  diitini't  hatiiU  of  cnlora  hare  been  produced 
aiiwe  about  lio  H.  o. :  and  aome  ut  the  anrlent  eiamidea, 
aa  tlte  hainte  11iapt,l|a  ajrate,  in  l^aria  (13  hy  11  Inchoa), 
repreaentina;  the  apotheoala  of  Aafpiatiu.  and  the  \  lenna 
onyx  (!)  by  K  Inelua),  reprcaentlotf  jUleffnrieally  the  corona- 
tion of  Animatua.  altrpaaa  in  al2e  alkd  in  llcliracy  of  exeeu- 
tiun  the  beea  nxaliTn  apeeinieaa. 

Hence  —  2.  Raised  or  anagl  vphic  work  in  art  on 
a  miniature  scale;  specifically,  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing small  figures  in  relief:  opposed  to  intaglio : 
as,  a  stone  or  shell  cut  in  cameo;  a  vase  orna- 
mented in  ra»i<o.-0ameo  Incrustation,  the  pn- 

dm  Ho n  of  raxta  in  relief  within  a  euaUllK  uftllnt-iili" 
The  proeeaa  i'miio»u  Jn  fomiiuic  the  dehlirn  t*»  he  liKTnsn-d 
of  lean  (iiMl-k  material  than  the  (law  is>atiiiy.  whleh  W 
weldeil  upon  the  de*i|rn  while  111  a  toft  eondltloiv  -  In 
CalllSO.    Seeeamiee,  2,  alfeive, 

cameo-glass  knm'e-o-gtas),  n.  1.  Same  aa 
ca*cd  jiltuu.  See  also  cameo  fftaxt,  under  <7<mu. 
—  2.  A  von  vex  glass  used  in  the  mounting  of 
hand-painted  photographs, 
cameo-press  (  Um'e-o-prea),  n.  A  small  screw- 
press  used  to  give  a  convex  roundness  to  pho- 
tographic portraits.  The  ■ ard  it  prewid  Iwtw  eell  the 
lied  and  (daten.  whleh  are  renpretivrty  tunirt  and  inn- 
eave.    K.  II.  finoM'. 

cameo-shell  <kam'e-6-shel),  n.  A  shell  of  the 
family  f  "(i«i//if/<r,  f  axv)«  mada<ja*carieti*Ui  (so 


roof,  ceiling,  or  eovering;  a  vault, — 2.  Xaut., 
a  small  veaael  used  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bo*- 


called  by  mistake),  or  C.  camra.  The  s|Kt  li>s 
is  an  inhnbitant  of  the  Caribbean  and  neigh- 


boring sens. 

cameotype  (kam'f-iVtlp),  u.  [<  cameo  +  type, 
as  in  iliujuerrr4ittiiM,  etc.]  A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  small  vignette  daguerreotype  for 
mounting  in  a  jeweled  setting. 

camoo-ware  (kiiin'e-o-war),  s.  A  class  of  fine 
pottery  ornamented  with  ligures  in  relief,  of  a 
differeut  color  from  the  ground,  and  usually  on 
a  small  scale.  Tho  so-called  Wedgwood  ware 
is  of  this  class.  8eo  ja*y«T-ir<!rf,  and  fYcdgvowl 
tcarc,  under  trurc. 

camera  (kam'c-ra),  «. ;  pi.  cameras,  camrrtr 
(-raj;,  -re),  L.  rautcru,  ramarn,  a  vault 
(ML.  a  ehamlier),  <  (lr.  au^iipo,  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, anything  with  an  arched  cover;  akin  to 
L.  criwur,  curved,  crooked.  W.  Ir.  Gael. 
crooked,  Gr.  ariwrrnr,  bend:  <a«i2. conifcer*, 
chamber,  comrade.}  1.  Iu  anc.  area.,  an  arched 
F  rv  A 


poets  frequently  applied 
see  fl'nmcstr.J  One 


porus  and  the  Black  Sea,  Also  cttmara.— 8. 
The  variety  of  camera  obsenra  used  by  photog- 
raphers. It  la  made  uaually  in  the  form  of  a  Imji  in  two 
parta,  conneeteil  by  an  extenalhUi  bellowa-llke  arranite- 
ment  oervbiar  P>  adyuat  the  furua,  and  havlnj;  one  or  more 
lensea  fixed  hi  Hie  front,  i'liotofiratihiu  cameraB  are  mode 
in  a  itrvat  variety  of  aliapea  and  auva,  areurdlna  to  tiae, 
aa  the  poeJlef-rwiaeni,  wpyiiyt  ejin-, a .  fiiw/veopr^oiera, 
and  ywrfntif-mmeeii ;  and  uiany  dilfereut  fonn»  i.-f  lenaea, 
aome  of  highly  apeelalized  tyjiea,  are  umiI.  Provision  la 
maile  far  fnaertiiia  in  the  liack  of  thu  camera  camera  ur 
plate  holdera  contalnlna;  Uie  dry  or  wet  aensilive  plutea 
*vr  Uie  fmper  llliiia,  etc.  on  which  the  pboPicrapiu  are 
taken.    .Hee  iwinera  ooweura,  below  ,  and  riWiumv/iA?. 

4.  In  nntit.:  (a)  The  so-called  liftli  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  between  the  lainimc  of  the  septum 
lucidum.  (0)  Some  other  chambcreil  or  vaulted 
}utrt  or  organ,  as  the  pericardium  (camera  cor- 
di»,  chamber  of  the  heart),  the  cranial  cavity 
(camera  rranii),  ete —  Camera  aqtlOM  (Latin,  htunld 
ehanther),  file  ailterlur  aotleooa  thaillber  of  the  (')eliall, 
Ib.iiii.|.-.|  iii  front  by  the  lornta,  twhiod  by  the  Irla  and 
oryatallui*  h'lii  —  Ca.mera.  ludda  iLalln.  clear  cliam- 
berl.  an  Invetitiuii  of  the  cheniiat  Wollaaton.  deahriicd 
lo  taclliUto  the  dellneatiun  of  dietant  ob)i-cta  It  tun- 
tiata  of  a  aulld Inriunatlc  piece  of  iclaaa  motiiited  upon  a 
hraaa  frame.  The  prlam  baa  ita  angles  ao  arranxeJ  that 
the  raya  from  the  object  appear  reflected  aa  ahown  below, 
and  1*  covered  at  the  top  by  a  meUllle  eyepiece,  the  hole 
In  which  Ilea  half  over  the  edge  of  the  priazn,  ao  aa  to  afford 
a  pereon  luuklna  tbronjrh  It  a  view  of  the  picture  re II ee ted 
throofh  the  glass,  and  a  direct  view  of  hia  pencil  or  tra- 


w 


.    .  UiwiiC.  __ 


tut-  | ■ix*n  el  ainrKrf 


rlng-p«nt  In  the  Afftirv  Uir  objrrt  U>  bf«  tr»C«<l,  /,  i* 
ptMitc  Utf  pcTpcn.liciiUr  iurfu-r  m!  tlir  nrtsn*.  rf  c,  tup]  0i« 
tr^i  pfwrediitg  fnmi  /  p«M  thromch  thl*  miTfJiro  amt  fall 
on  tliv  IncUnM  pUne  e  b,  which  niftketi  ma  angle  with  4  « 
of  ATf*  •  f*««>  thli  they  Am  totally  nrfltroted  (o  the  pUiw 
b  ts.  whleh  nuke*  an  mn^lv  ot  with  b  e,  ami  arc  aim  In 
rrflfctrd  to  thv  rye  it  e  above  the  liorlaonta]  pUnrr  whit  h 
niakra  an  ansle  of  67 4*  with  thv  plane  a  b.  The  rays  nf 
light  from  the  otijeot  proc«vlin*  opwanl  from  A  townnl 
the  eye  ot  the  oWtrnTi*,  he  sees  the  buftffe  at  m.  at><l  hy 
plaeinc  Uie  I«i|rfcJ-  ttetow  In  tiiih  place  the  liumct  may  \m 
lnxx*l  with  a  pencil.  11  hi  tirau  frame  of  tin-  prUm  li:u 
nmally  two  leik*e«,  *tac  coit<atv  and  the  other  convex,  the 
funiM*r  to  be  Utrd  In  frvtit  between  /  and  J  c  foe  near 
•ItrhU'J  pehMMiS,  aiul  tliu  latter  at  e  for  tlicttc  wlio  am  far- 
utiliUtl.  The  Btoe  uf  (he  picture  may  alio  lie  hicrvased  or 
til  mini  shell  by  letiirtheiilnie  or  Mhiirteiiliiit  bran  turn**  con- 
irfflrvl  wttli  (lie  fratue.  TMa  inatruntMil  lias  nmlencoiie 
viirlooa  iiWHllrbcatloikR.  It  Id  extrrmely  et^iivi'iiit  ut  ««  ac- 
omnt  of  it*  portability.—  Cajnera  obacura  (Ijitln,  dark 
•i-hanilrefl,  an  apt*amtu»  In  whkb  the  liuatc«s.  of  eitcrtial 
objects,  revolved  tlixuiuch  a  coot'ox  Inia.  arc  vxhll'lu-d 
tliwl lurtly  and  lit  their  natural  odors  on  a  whlti?  wrfiicv 
piMcctl  at  tho  focus  of  the  lent,  T\w  ■fmplcstt  f"mi  nf  this 
instrument  oonsUU  of  a  darkened  chamber,  hit**  which  no 
Hit  tit  is  permitted  to  enter  except  hy  a  small  hole  In  tlte 
wimtow «huttt?r.  An  Imaa-^of  thci'l>JVcUnppoi>itc  tluk  h<<lc 
will  tln-n  Appear  nn  the  w  all,  or  on  a  white  *.ti*tii  'im*  p|m  rd 
a*  to  rrreiviF  tho  llflht  coutliiff  from  thp  nptninfi  A  cmv*  x 
liii*mny  Ikelixcd  In  the  hot«of  til*  shutter.  I%»rt«ri|«  <*am- 
rr»»  are  constnict«d  of  raiiotu  fomis,  l«lt  tbt*  di^slgn  of 
tbnm  all  in  to  thro*  th^  iiusue*  nf  external  oli)ei  t«,  w  f*r- 
••ui*,  houses,  trtn*s,  landscai***,  etc. ,  upon  a  plsnr  or  rurvi.il 
nurfsre,  fur  the  jmrpcac  of  drmwins*.  tho  maklna  of  photo- 
graphic pMtHTs,  or  n»ert»  amuai-nkcnt.  Tlw  surfsoe  <*n 
whtrh  the  Imase  Is  thmwn  n»y  l—  cmrered  with  a 
of  psprr,  on  wbtrh  Uie  flgum  msy  bo  trao*d  hy  lutnd  with 
a  i*m  i\ ;  hut  llw  pktnn;  U  mt«t  distinctly  *wt>  when  th.' 
lmaff«>  1*  formed  on  Uie  hack  of  a  silvered  mirror.  The 
figure  reprc*«nts 
a  portable  camera 
oliK-nra,  Tlte  cam- 
era olwrnra  I*  often 
madn  In  Uie  form 
of  n  circular  build- 
lug  capable  of 
boldluit  a  n  hid  but  r 
of  i*-oph\  who 
stand  about  a  plain 
white  tsbln  which 
U  placed  In  the 
center  .if  the  tAnt-c- 
tun*,  and  on  which 
the  lqtntniuu  im- 
«4n*  is  prn]i'cte*d 
hy  a  ten*  on  the  roof.  Ily  turn  Ins  the  lens  nronud.  a  pano- 
rama of  tlir  ueighlenrint;  sci'nrry  ii  exhibited  on  the  ta- 
ble, t'aiitrra*  for  uw  iu  akct^hitur  arc  iiisib'  In  the  >bnpe 
ot  a  iiitii',  with  a  bus  aitd  a  nlbs  ting  mlrnir  at  the  ii|h:x 
ami  a  drawtnu-taiilo  luxlde.  One  fUtU'  of  th*-  Im<x  U  mt 
out,  and  at  thin  oprntiif;  the  artist  situ,  partly  enveloped 
by  a  dark  ciirUIn  whkh  scnti«  to  shut  out  v\triuit^JU* 
li>diL    N?i?  oytvjrtiph. 

The  btiman  eve  is  a  small  tanura  ob*?ura  of  womlcr* 
fully  perfiit  con»tru*  t».in  /^wimW,  Tight  (trnns.),  p.  JOi. 
Copyliii;r4Uriera,aLamern  used  for  copy  ins:  and* 
phoU«r«|rlis  fi 
[t«  by  direct  . 


Portable  Camera  Otvaat. 


neuatirea.  The  aolar  camera,  for  copy 
r  light,  U  uaually  erected  out  of  " 
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and  directed  Inward  th*  sun,  the  negative  bring  placed 
new  the  lens  and  sheets  of  atualllve  paper  in  the  plan*  of 
—i.  Copying  cameras  used  » lib  electric  lights  are  aim 
•  of  very  great  siae,  lor  producing  luVslzr  copies  of 
rulla.  tlii!  camera  consisting  rasrlltUlly  of  a  dark  room 
•  hlcb  the  iwl  holding-  the  prepared  paper  travels 
along  the  plan*  uf  focus  on  ruU  laid  on  the  Boor.  De- 
tective camera,  a  portable  photographic  camera  adapt- 
ed fur  making  Instantaneous  pictures,  especially  of  mix  . 
tng  idijecla.  while  il  U  carried  In  the  hand  or  otherwise 
about  the  person.  The  ctpuaure  ii  mad*  by  means  uf  a 
spring,  the  object  to  be  pin itugraphL-d  being  brought  » llh- 
tn  Ut»  raiiKO  uf  Iho  lens  by  iiKans  of  a  tinder  varlontly  do 
Ti«ed  —  In  camera,'"  In  chambers;  In  private:  ap 
plied  to  a  trial  conducted  with  closed  door*  for  aonie  ■pe- 
dal rrason  touching  the  nature  of  lb*  case  or  the  evidence. 

Multiplying  camera.  In  pAofc./.,  a  camera  ntunl  with 
a  number  of  tinall  lenaea,  hi  that  It  can  take  a  number  uf 
plcturea  at  one  exposure.  It  It  used  for  taking  ferrotype*. 
—  Bolar  caumsra.  see.  cuytnui  rmnera.— starmoopte 
camera,  a  double  rani  era  giving  two  plcturea  upon  tlw 
same  plate,  or  a  camera  with  a  single  leua  and  a 
devlcsi  fur  effecting  the  asm*  end. 
cameradet.  ».    [<  F.  eamerade  : 
An  obsolete  form  of  comrade. 
These  are  hl«  utmtnvU,,  hl>  walking  mstes! 

II.  Jmim.n,  Every  Man  In  Ida  liar, 

camera,  n.    Latin  plural  of  camera. 
camera!  (kam'e-ral),  a.    [<  It.  camerale,  per- 
taining to  a  camera  or  treasury,  <  ML.  camera, 
public  office,  treasury: 
and  cf.  chamberlain 


and 

hn,j< 
ber. 


.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  camera  or  chain 


cameralist  (kam'e-ral-ist),  n.  [<  NL.  camera- 
litta,  a  financier, "<  ft.  camerale:  gee  eamerul.] 
A  finaucicr;  one  skilled  in  the  principles  and 
system  of  public  revenue. 

Frederick  William  I.,  hlinaelf  a  clever  ntuunlut,  and 
author  of  Iho  masterly  Bnauclal  system  of  PrussU,  u»* 
the  Important  step  of  founding,  at  Halle  and  Krankfort  oil 
the  tMer,  special  chain  of  economy  and  camerallsllc  act. 
once.  »'.  Pol.  Econ.  (train,  X  I  11>, 

camarallatlo  (kam'e-ra-lia'tik),  a.  [<  on  mernl- 
itt  +  -sc.]  Pertaining  to  finance  and  public 
revenue. 

Chan-tot  tVMtraJutie  acience  were  founded  In  nnl'or. 
»"!•«.  Jfnc|K.  Brit.,  XIX.  JSJ. 

camerallstics  (kam'e-ra-lia'tikii),  h.  [<  eamrr- 
alitt  +  -ic»;  =  F.  cameralittique  =  0.  camcra- 
littik.']    The  science  of  state  finance. 

camerardt,  a.   A  variant  of  earner ade.  Greene. 

treasury,  etc. :  see  camera,  camera!,  and  cham- 
ber.] AchamberUin;  a  keeper  of  public  money; 
a  treasurer. 

camera-stand  (kara  Vril-stand),  «.  A  support 
for  a  photographic  camera.  For  Indoor  work  a 
llaual  form  la  an  adjustable  table  mounted ull  caalera,  and 
having  varlottaderlees  of  racks  and  pinions,  levera,  blnaY«, 
acrewa,  etc.,  to  enable  the  operator  to  rabe,  lower,  or  tilt 
II  with  eaae  and  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature  of  hla 
work.  In  ouU,».r  iieiutography  aume  form  of  tripod  U 
commonly  u»rd  aa  a  camera  itat id. 
camerate  (kam'e-rat),  r.  I.;  pret.  and  pp.  cam- 
crated,  ppr.  camt rating.  f<  L.  onmrratiu,  pp. 
of  eoMcrnrc,  arch  over,  <  camera,  an  arched 


In*  a  racaacy  In  the  Iloly  See  h»  Ukea  charge  of  all  the 
temporal  It  lea  ami  prealdea  over  the  ajioabiUc  chamber  or 
palace.  AIbm  enmtrirHijn. 
Cameronian  (kftin-(}.r6'ni-an),  a.  and  «.  L  a. 
Rclatinjr  or  pertoitibiff  to  Hichard  Cameron  (av« 
11.)  or  to  the  Cameronians:  as,  a  Cameronian 
clorpjnuan. 

It  a.  1.  One  of  the  followers  of  Richard 
Cameron  in  Scotland,  who  refused  to  accept  tlie 
indulgence  graiit<<d  to  the.l»resbyterian  i  lergy 
in  the  persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  U  xt  by 
so  doing  they  should  be  understood  to  recog- 
nize his  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  were  known 
at  Brat  aa  The  .SocUtiti,  but  wcrti  afterward  organixeil  aa 
the  Refonned  Prraliytertan  t'hurch  of  Scotland,  moat  of 
which  in  ls"«  waa  merged  In  Hie  I  roc  I'hurclL 
2.  i>l.  A  name  given  to  the  26th  regiment  of 
British  infantry,  from  its  having  been  origi- 
nally composed  of  the  Cameronians  who  flocked 
toEtllnburghduringtherevolutionof  1688.  Their 
nudeua  conauted  nf  the  inrn  who  fougbl  under  Mellaril 
Cameron  at  Ainl  a  Mow  In  Ifcn.  when  he  waa  killed, 
camerostoma  (kam-e-roa'to-mii),  n.  [XL.,  <  L. 
camera  (Or.  aauripn),  a  vault,  +  Or.  irro^a,  a 
mouth.]  In  .do/.,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
of  Arachnida,  forming  a  vault  over  the  mandu- 
catory organs. 

see  camera  cameryt  (kam'c-ri),  ».    A  certain  disease  in 
and  earner-   horses,  characterised  by  warts  on  the  palate 
and  soft,  parts  of  the  mouth.    E.  PhUli}n>,  17<W. 
cameset  (ka-mcz' ),  ».    [An  "  Knglish 
of  camite:  see  comm.]    Same  as  camu, 
oh.  who  U  more  brave  tlian  a  dark  Kullota 
In  hla  anowy  comow  and  hla  Knaggy  caput**? 

%nm,  ClUlde  Ilurold,  II.  72,  aonf. 
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J,  II.  1. 


i"  spelling 


(ka-megMrex),  a.  [Seedef.l  In  logic, 
onic  name  of  a  mood  of  the  second 


the  mnemon 
figure  of  syllogism.  Th 

•uinlflcationa :  C.  that  the  i 


l.-tte 


Til 
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llll 


'I" 


1  word  have  thcae 
reduced  to  ceia- 
raal  afflrmatire ; 

I  In  reductimi :  r, 

thattlie  minor  premlae  ia  a  univnraal  necatlve ;  *,  Uuttlila 
premlw  It  to  he  tlniply  convertcil  In  rrxludiun ;  t ,  llmt  the 
eonelilalun  U  a  univeraal  negative ;  that  Uie  culKrluakin  al 
to  be  almply  converted  In  mlurtfton.  Ttit  following  ia  au 
eianrple  of  tills  mood,  with  an  Implied  reduction :  lie 
that  la  of  (»od  hearelh  my  words :  ye  hear  tfacm  not ;  this 
ia,  then,  because  jc  are  not  of  OoiL 
camil  (kam'il),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  camo- 
mile. [Somerset,  Eng.] 
camion  (kam'ion),  a.  [F.,  a  dray,  truck,  pin; 
origin  unknown.]  A  truck  or  wagon  used  for 
transporting  cannon. 

'is),  n.  [Also  written  camite, 
ME.  AcMieat,  <  AS.  <*•«««,  < 
ML.  camita):  <  OF.  camite,  F.  ehemite  (>  F,. 
chfminc,  q.  v.)  =  Pr.  8p.  Fg.  camim  =  It,  cnaii- 
4»n  r  - 
] 


Uiatlt 


myn 
the 


a  cartaln  sense  tmltatiuns  of 
they  are  made  of  hair,  espe- 
or  lllk,  aisd  preaent  a  veined 


rumcra 

roof.    Cf.  camber?  aud  ck, 
in  the  form  of  an  arch  or  vault 


[RareO 


build 


a  ted  (kam'e-ra-ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  camer- 
ate, r.]  1.  In  arc*.,  arched;  vaulted:  aa,  a 
camerated  roof.  ITeviJc. — 2.  In  coot.,  divided  by 
partitions  into  a  series  of  chambers;  cham- 
bered; hollowed  out;  fornicated;  vaulted. 

Tliere  are  no  bueeal  tooth  [In  TYwAWo  ruin'rufis, 
cbetl,  and  the  alimentary  tub*  la  osily  sllghUy  aaaai 

ifnryc.  Brit.,  XIV.  tab. 

camera tion  (kam-g-ri'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  camera- 
tio{n-),  <  coaaerare.-  see  oamerafc.]  1.  An  arch- 
ing or  vaulting.  Ecclyn.  [Rare.]— 2.  A  divi- 
sion into  compartments  or  chamberleta.  Also 
called  cAawfierinj/. 

These  nuclei  (In  t\mminifrm,  ete.l  may  be  sUnple  or 
raulUple ;  to  the  Utter  ease,  they  have  no  special  relatloo 


ria,  camida  =  At.  Pers.  Hind,  qamit,  a  shirt,  < 
Ai.  camuria,  ML.  camitia,  camim,  a  shirt,  tunic, 
prob.  from  the  orig.  form  ("hamithja)  of  OHO. 
Hemidi,  MHO.  hemede,  hemic,  0.  hemd  —  OFrios. 
heme  the,  a  shirt,  connected  with  OHO.  hamo  aw 
AS.  hama  (in  comp.)  =  Ieel.  *««tr,  a  skin,  ham*, 
a  snake's  Bkin,  =  Ootli.  *hama,  covering,  cloth- 
ing, >  gahamdn,  cover,  anahamon,  clothe,  etc. : 
seo  AaiHfl,  n«m>.]  1.  A  shirt.  Compare  che- 
A  light  morning-gown  or  similar 


All  in  a  Camit  liahl  of  purple  allk. 

5>>rnarr,  P.  Q.,  V.  T.  t 

i-sad'),  it.  [Also  camisado;  < 
F.  camUade,  a  sudden  assaulting  or  gurprisal 
of  the  enemy,  <  It.  camiteiala,  incamttciata 
(Florio),  now  cdmiciafti,  incamUiata  (=  So. 
"camUaita,  eneamUmda,  lit.  a  'shirted'  attack: 
see  eamitated),  (  camuria,  camicia  —  Hp.  camistt 
=  OF.  camite,  F.  chemite,  a  shirt:  see  camit, 
chemite.]  1.  An  attack  bv  surprise  at  night 
or  at  break  of  day :  probably  so  called  because 
made  by  soldiers  wearing  shirts  over  their  ar- 
mor, in  order  that  they  might  be  recognised  by 
their  friend*  in  the  dark. 

They  had  appointed  th*  same  night  ...  to  have  given 
s  cdNtsaudo  upon  the  English.  Sir  J.  Uayvard. 

2.  A  shirt  worn  by  soldiers  over  their  armor  in 
a  night  attack  to  enable  them  to  recognize  one 
another.    [A  mistaken  use  of  the  terra.] 

Two  thousand  ol  our  heat  men,  all  In  camxMtdoa  with 
acalllur  Udders. 

Sir  iL  R'lffuims,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  HZ 
CaVmerltelpiU Xkam'e-ri-t.yius),  n.  [<  L.  camera,  OamlBard  (kam'i-Efcrd),  a.    [F.,  <  OF.  camite.  a 
f  '"iTSt  ^sl  ?  Ws0b:  fT  Character-    shirt.  Cf.  camitadej    One  ot  the  French  Prot- 

ized  by  the  habit  of  makiug  intricate  webs  in  estanta  of  Uie  Ccvenncs  who  took  up  arms  in 
which  to  hide:  apidied  to  certain  sniders.  deXense  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 

earner  ingo  (kam-<>r-Ung  go),  n.  [It.,  formerly  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurv:  so  called  from 
camertengo ,  =  E.  eAaai^Wms  q.  v.]  The  cham-  tJle  white  blouses  worn  by  the  peasants  who 
bcrlain  of  the  pope,  having  charge  of  the  sceu-   were  the  chief  actors  in  the  insurrection. 

h!"r?r,iTm  °'  r'lf              UT        »  ™"    «*•  Camilla tedt  (kam'i-sa-ted),  a.    f  <  ML.  •camita- 

four  chief  orhcers  of  the  pt.pe.  the  others  Wing  Uie  car.il-  ,wv    .  ^.n,^,,,,,,    (   rnmiia   »  shirt  ■  ,„  „„, 

nal  vicar,  the  cardinal  |«tn«.  and  the  cardinal  penitcu  *  camta,  a  sfllrt.  see  c«»ii», 

Oary.    He  la  always  ch-iaen  fr-jm  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  cf.  carawodf.]    Oreased  with  a  shirt  above 

and  U  Uwrefore  usually  called  cardinal  amtrtimj*.  Dur-  the  other  garments!.  Johnxm. 


•  ofUM.1 

Miuirjr.  AnaL  Invert.,  p.  Ma. 

camerlckt,  cameriket,  n.  Old  spellings  of  cam- 
brie.  I'tanche. 

cametine  (kam'e-rin),  n.  [<  L.  camera,  a 
vault:  see  camera.']  A  nummulite;  one  of 
the  foraminiferous  shells  found  in  nummulitie 


cammock 
cainiMt,  n.    See  camit. 

camisiat  (ka-mis'ii),  u.  [LL.  (ML.  also  as. 
wwa):  see  camu.y  1.  A  shirt  ;  a  tunic— 2. 
An  alb. — 3.  A  shrine  in  which  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels  used  at  high  uia*s  was  formerly  pre- 
served. It  waa  frequently  nuule  of  gold,  itch!)  jeweled. 
Many  such  t  inted  In  the  English  cathedrals  and  |ssrish 
churi'hes  Iwfore  tlwi  KefuRuaUon.  Lee,  tilosaary. 
camisole  (kam'i-sol),  n.  [F.,  <  It.  camicinota 
dim.  of  niiNiWrt  =  F.  chemite :  see  chemite.] 

1.  A  short  light  garment  with  sleeves,  usually 
of  material  that  will  wash,  worn  by  women  as  a 
dressing-sack  or  in  morning-dress. 

Mrs.  O  Dnwd,  the  goo.1  housewife,  arrayed  In  curl-papers 
and  a  cam.* A*,  felt  that  her  duty  «»  to  act  and  not  to 
■loop.  rauciemy.  Vanity  fair,  ux. 

2.  A  strait-jacket. 

camistor  (kam'is-ter),  n.  [Appar.  <  oiati  + 
-*fcr.J  A  clergyman;  a  minister.  [Vagabonds' 
slang.] 

camlet  (kam'let),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ram- 
blet,  chamlet,  camelot,  <  F.  onmetot  a  Pr.  ehama- 
Me  —  H^camelote,  chamdute  =  Pg.  camctSa  = 

caiwctof,  kamcl'ot  =  Dan.  kametoi,  <  ML.  camel* 
turn,  camlet,  ]topuhirlv  understood  as  a  deriv. 
of  L.  camelut,  camel,  but  in  fact  <  Ar.  iAoiwLjf. 
khamalat,  camlet  (silk  and  camel's  hair,  also  all 
silk  or  velvet;  cf,  mikhmal,  >Uind.  makhmal,  vel- 
vet), <  khaml,  pile,  plush,  a  carpet  with  a  long 
pile,  a  cushion,  etc.]  1.  A  rich  stuff  used  for 
dress  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  a  was 
imw^rostly  and  flner^than^rami-lilHi.    It  U  frequently 

the  end  Ol't^M)1K^,entle^.•uthhcerUul^y!,'  *"*  ,™K'' <U""1  to 
The  Cadilesrlwir  Is  clothed  In  CAnm/rl.  Satten,  Sllk^ 
Damaake,  or  Veluel  of  aoomclv  oolour. 

r'nrcAiss,  nigrlmace.  p.  Jit 
I  put  on  my  new  camtUtt  milt,  the  best 
In  my  life,  the  suit  cwtlug  roe  above  atit 
Prpi»,  lhary,  June  1,  U44 
2.  A  very  durable  plain  cloth  used  for  cloaks 
and  the  like ;  a  water-proof  materia]  in  common 
use  before  the  introduction  of  india-rubber. 
All  the  kinds  ot  camlet  are 
Oriental  caxnel's-halr  cloth 
daily  that  of  goals,  with  wo 
or  wavy  appearance. 

camlet  (kaui'let),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  camlrttd, 
eamletted,  ppr.  camleHnu,  camtctting.  [<  camlet, 
«.]  To  cause  to  resemble  wavy  or  watered 
camlet.  [Rare.] 

I  also  inspected  the  manner  of  rAumMerrini*  allk  and 
gnsrrama  at  one  Mona*  La  iJoreea  In  MoreAclibL 

tretfn.  Mary,  May  SO.  lot 

camletteen  (kam-le-t«5n')F  a.  [<  camlet  +  -e**.] 
A  kind  of  flue  worsted  camlet. 

camletto  (kam-let'6).  ».   Same  as  camletteen. 

cammakat,  «.   Anotlier  spelling  of  canooi. 

cammaron  (kam'a-ron),  n.  [<  Sp.  camartm,  a 
shrimp,  <  L.  com  inn  rn*,  camarut,  var.  gamma- 
rut,  a  sea-crab:  see  Gammarnt.')  A  fresh-wa- 
ter shrimp  or  prawn,  resembling  the  or»wfL*tj. 
Huxley. 

cammas  (kam't^s),  n.    Same  aa  eamatt. 
cammed  (kamd),  a.    [E,  dial.,  <  ME.  cammetl, 

cammyd;  <  cam'*  +  -etf.]    1.  Crooked. —  2*. 

Crooked-nosed;  short-nosed.— 3.  Cross;  il]. 

natured.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cammerellt, ».  A  ilialectal  variant  of  cambrel. 
Iliah  (kam'iah).  a.    [E.  dial.,  <  cam?  + 
]   Awkward;  clumsy.   UalliiceU.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

ammocki  (kam'fik),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  cwasWi, 
Aamoiica-,-  <  ME.  cammok,  <  AS.  carnmoc,  cam- 
more,  cammuc,  crmmnc  (also  once  cammocr,  per- 
haps miswrittcn  forcammorc),  a  plant,  glossed 
1 .  A  leguminous  plant,  tao  roat- 
arrcntit. 

Cam  nsorev  and  wedes 
Fouleth  the  (rulte  In  the  folds. 

Pirn  rtmrman  (H\  lU.  SOU. 

2f.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  probably  the  shep- 
herd's-needle,  Scandix  I'ecten, 
cammock3  (kam'ok),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc. ;  E. 
dial,  also  eambnek,  8c.  camack;  <  ME.  cambok 
(ML.  eambnea,  eambuta,  cambutta),  of  Celtic 
origin.  Cf .  Gael,  camag,  anything  crooked  or 
curved,  a  club,  crook,  curl,  bay,  etc. ;  cf.  equiv. 
Sc.  cant  won,  <  Gael.  Ir.  caman,  a  club  for  golf 
or  cricket,  <  cam,  crooked,  bent :  see  cam*.]  1. 
A  crooked  stick  or  club;  a  crooked  beam;  spe- 
cifically, a  crooked  club  used  in  the  game  of 
hockey  or  shinny. 

Though  the  mmmorjr,  the  mors  It  Is  bowed,  the  better 
It  aerveth,  yet  the  bow,  the  more  It  Is  bent  and  occupied, 
the  worse  il  waieth.    Lyfy,  Euphaea,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  44. 

Crokyd  as  a  carnal*.  SlutUm  (ed  DyceX  I  117. 

AlrUe  crooks  the  tree,  that  good  eaasassgt  should  be. 

•  (»d.  lersx  p-  m. 


aaaa|i0  aaaacj  »•  I  ivtvu  a 

or 


by  Google 


cammock 

8.  The  game  played  with  such  a  club;  hockey 
or  shinny. 

cammocky  ikam'ok-i),  a.  [E.  diaL,  <  eommoek^ 
+  -»i.]  Idlce  or  due  to  eammock;  having  a 
disagreeable  goat-like  smell:  applied  to  cheese, 
from  the  notion  that  this  smell  is  due  to  the 
cows  eating  canunock.  [South.  Eng.] 
camocat,  camacaf,  n.  [ME.  camaca,  cammaka, 
<  ML.  ramoea,  ettmueo,  OF.  camtxat,  MOr.  au- 
t>  ra{.  ]  A  thick  silk  fabric,  tho  name  of  which 


siotfj 
first 


in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was 
•e  of  armor  (such  u  the  gamheaon), 
(In  which  cum  white  carooca  Is 
•specially  msoll.inedX  tor  riifc  robes,  and  (or  bed  bug. 
Ings. 

My  gnat  bid  pi  blue  nsaaaea  with  grim  us.  also  soother 
tied  u(  emwofet  striped  wltli  white  and  Mack. 

ITitf  <■/  Lord  Ofymtrr  (1  ITS),  quoted  la  Rock. 

camomile,  chamomile  (kam'o-mll),  a.  [The 
spelling  rft/tiwomife  is  recent,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Latin ;  early  mod.  E.  oastomif,  coma  met 
(E.  dial,  rami/),  <  HE.  coswrasyte,  camamelle, 
camomylle  —  D.  MHO.  O.  iamif/c  =  Dan.  fcimtUe 
(•Moimrt)  as  Sw.  kamill  (-blomma),  <  OF.  oumki- 
millc,  F.  camomiile  mm  Pr.  It.  ramomi/ia  =  Sp. 
cawoiNtio  B  Pg.  oamv>«aM>,  <  ML.  camamilCi, 
cnmcmilla,  <  L. 
Jon,  <  Gr.  xauai- 
prpm,  lit.  earth- 
apple  (from  the 
apple-like  smell 
of  tiie  flower), 
<  xW"*t  00  the 
earth  (=  L. 
humi:  nee  hum- 
*«««),  +  pfAm; 
an  apple,  =  L. 
Cf.cAo- 
Tbe 


of  AntkemU  no- 
bilit,  a  low 
creeping  com- 
posite plant  of 
Europe,  with 
strongly  scent- 
ed foliage, 
which  ha*  li  m*c 
been  in  culti- 
vation and  of 


m  a  bitter  sto- 
machic and  ton-         Cunalte  \A*H*tmiM  «*WO). 
ic.  The  oamomDe- 

ftWwen  of  coenmerce  are  tl.c  pr>»durt  i  f  n  cultjrated  d.-.uMc 
variety,  known  at  the  ourdeis  or  iorinan  eamomilt.  The 
Hlriirte  form  to  dbUiiguIshed  aa  SaMeh  camomile.  It  waa 
formerly  Imagined  that  the  mot*  the  plant  waa  trodden 
upon  the  more  luxuriantly  It  itn  *,  ami  tlila  was  a  far. •rite 
subject  of  allusion  In  ancient  writers.  The  rum-  or  field- 
camomile.  Atahnnu  .i-e.  i^u.  u  'luhml)  iwlorslUcI  In 
the  Cmt.d  Hlates.  The  dogs  or  •Unking  camomile,  A. 
CVuto.  la  more  usually  known  aasudyimd.  The  yellow 
camomile.  A.  ttncterie,  wtth  yellow-rayed  Sower*,  to  saute- 
times  cultivated  for  ornament  and  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
The  Germiin  ciunumllc  ot  trade,  ooaatata  of the  flower -i.riuls 
of  Matricaria  ChnmamiUn.  Wild  camomile  la  the  /eerr- 
/nr. 

for  though  the  osmesaOr,  the  mure  It  la  tmd.U-n  the 
f»-0  r  It  irn.wa,  yet  juutli.  Ui.jiiK.re  It  1.  «»-t...|,  tlie  **.oer 
It  wears,  Ska*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  IL  s. 

camoochl,  «.  [Also  eamoneeio,  used  In  the  aamo 
sense, appar.  repr.  It,  camo»eio,m chamois,  wild 
g..itt  ■  •»•.-  rAumow),  tM'riiap"  affected  in  E.  UBB 
by  It.  ramuso,  a  person  with  n  fiat  noso:  see 
ranioa*.]  A  term  of  abuse  equivalent  to  goat 
(see  etymology). 

Whoe rer  aaya  you  have  a  blank  eye.  it  a  nmoorX 

MUMrhm,  Wan,  Muter 4-V.niteMe,  L  i. 
.Hpcok  not ;  I  will  not  bear  thee :  away,  eamewefe  / 

A.  Jmuea,  Every  Man  out  of  tila  Humour,  v.  X 

Oamorra  (ka-mor'|),  «.  [It. ;  cf.  obs.  It  "co- 
morra,  an  Iriih  r-.i^e,  also  an  upiwr  cassock,"' 
"oamorro,  a  woman's  frock"  (Florio),  now  oa- 
morro,  an  u^lr  p«rs<vt  (applied  to  a  woman).] 
A  secret  orpanliation  formed  in  thf.  kingdom 
of  Naples  under  the  Bourbon  government, 
first  publicly  known  about  1820,  partly  political 
and  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  standing  vigilance 
committee,  which  exercised  great  power  at 
times  among  the  lower  classes,  settling  disputes 
and  acting  as  referee,  punishing  real  or  Imagi- 
nary crimes,  and  exacting  payment  for  all  such 
services.  It  became  guilty  of  many  violent  acta  In  the 
In  tercet  of  pel  rate  vengeance  or  avarice.  Although  for 
political  rvaei.ru  totrratcU  ini.l.  r  f  .  r.lliiAivl  11.  ftS-iO 
It  waa  attacked  by  the  «ovrroment  of  rrancla  II.,  in  re- 
venue for  which  It  united  with  the  nppi  •unit*  ot  the  Hour- 
1»>.H  aifl  ai.lnl  In  the  ..v.-rthnw  <•(  thnt  ilrniuly.  At 
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Camorra;  hence,  organized  mob-law;  Rystom- 
a  tic  rejection  or  abrogation  of  the  regular  forms 
of  law. 

Oamorrist  (ka-mor'ist),  n.  [<  It.  eamwritUi: 
nee  Camorra.^  A  member  of  the  Camorra ;  one 
who  favors  the  principles  or  practises  the  meth- 
od* of  the  Camorra. 

camoucciot,  n.   See  camoorh. 

camouche,  a.  Same  as  kamichi. 

camouflet  (F.  pron.  ka-mo'fli),  n.  [F.,  smoke 
pufTed  into  a  sleeper's  face ;  origin  unknown.] 
Milil.,  a  mine  with  a  charge  so  small  as  not  to 
produce  any  crater  when  exploded.  Such  a  mine  is 

often  annk  in  the  wall  of  earth  between  two  parallel  gal- 
leriea,  in  order,  by  blowing  the  earth  Into  one  of  them,  to 
suffocate  or  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  miner  wbn  la  at  work 
In  it.   When  used  for  this  purpose  it  Is  also  called  a  ttijLrr. 

camouat.  camnat,  o.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eo- 
MOjuj,  <  ME.  on  mow,  rantoy*,  <  OF.  mink*,  F.  ca- 
svar  —  Pr.  consul,  camiual  =  It.  eamuso,  camo- 
»cio,  flat-nosod.  Cf.  E.  diaL  and  ME.  cammed. 
So.  camoic-Hotetl,  ram-aosnf,  flat-nosed,  ult.  con- 
nected with  ram*,  q.  v.]  Depressed;  flat; 
said  only  of  the  nose. 

id  atmou  waa  Ida  noee. 

Ckauatr,  Reeve  s  Tale,  L  14. 

[<  ramo«,rams«,+ 

-etP.)   Hamo  as  camuvt. 

be  nmml,  my  lips  thick, 
Pan,  great  Pan,  waa  such. 
A.  Jbnkm,  Had  Hbepberd,  U.  1. 
if*.  Awry.  Stelton. 
camoygf,  a.  Same  as  raaton*.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
camp 't  !kamp),  a.  [<  ME.  raiwii,  ramp,  battle, 
conflict  (cf.  eampvnge,  foot-ball),  <  AS.  camp, 
ramp,  battle,  connict,  —  OFries.  lamp,  tcomp 
=  D.  Kamp  =  MLG.  kamp  =  OlICl.  camp, 
tompk,  aiiampf,  MHO.  O.  kampf,  a  fight,  battle, 
esp.  in  older  use,  of  a  fight  between  two,  = 
8w.  Dan.  kamp,  battle,  conflict,  b  IceL  Arapp 
i'aBHiinilatcd  from  *kamp),  contest,  zeal,  eager- 
ness, vehemence,  a  race  (cf.  ODan.  kap,  zeal, 
now  only  in  the  phrase  cm  kap,  in  competition) : 
regarded  by  aome  aa  an  ong.  Teut.  word,  but 
prob.  <  L.  rMmmut.  a  field,  a  plain,  later  some- 
timps  a  battle-field,  in  ML.  also  a  camp,  battle: 
see  oaasp9.]    X .  (Conflict ;  battle. 

A  He  the  kene  niei«e  of  eamue.  knyghtea  and  cither. 

Marl,  Arlkun  (K.  K.  T.  8-X  L  S701 

9.  An  English  form  of  the  game  of  foot-ball. 
It  waa  played  by  twn  parties  uf  twelve  men,  ranged  It. 
two  Unea  120  yards  apart.  A  ball  was  laid  In  the  middle, 
and  on  a  given  signal  each  party  rushed  forward  to  kick 
or  throw  it  to  the  opposite  goal, 

camp1  (kamp),  v.  i,  [<  ME.  camp**,  <  AS. 
eampian  (=  OFries.  JtamtHJ,  kempa  =  D.  kam- 
pen  —  OHO.  cham.fan,  c/tcm/nn,  MHO.  awnp- 
/ct«,  O.  Wmp/ru  =  Dan.  kirmpr  —  Sw.  kHmpa), 
fight,  contend,  <  ramp,  a  conflict:  see  the  noun. 
In  def.  2,  cf.  freq.  camper.]  1.  To  fight;  con- 
tend in  battle  or  In  any  kind  of  contest ;  hence, 
to  strive  with  others  in  doing  anything. — S.  To 
wrangle ;  argue.  [Obs.  or  dial,  in  both  senses.] 
—8,  To  play  at  the  game  of  camp.  7'u»»eT. 
cainp9  (kamp),  ft.  [<  F.  camp,  a  camp,  for- 
merly aiso  »  field,  a  parallel  form  to  chomp,  a 
field,  mm  Pr.  camp  —  8p.  Pg.  It,  eampo,  (  L. 


campaign 

men  is  or  has  been  encamped ;  the  collection 
of  tents  or  other  temporary  structures  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  number  of  men,  par- 
ticularly troops  in  a  temporary  station ;  an  en- 


campment. When  an 
for  some  uine  at  a  partict 
an  rofrsNcAed  ramp,  sum 
etc.  A  fivitvj  rump  Is  ■ 
very  brief  period, 
eoldlera, 

tho  Intrenched  claa 
tangle  surrounded 
embankment  <«U« 
It 


1>i 
gtl  t< 


nnc  at 
streets. 

tj.n  »l.t 


■iliiiI'  tliere  wet 
each  end,  and 
The  broadest 
galea.    The  o 


army  tit  the  field  Is  to  remain 
lar  spot,  it  may  be  stationed  in 
uiKled  by  earthworks,  redoubts, 
an  eiicamptuent  occupied  fur  a 
}  camps  of  the  ancient  Roman 
f  a  stay  of  only  a  night,  were  of 
anmuvfly  In  the  aliape  of  a  fee. 
toes  (/Dsea\  with  a  stakedaced 
mi  the  Inside.  In  llw  typical 
1  losir  gates,  use  at  each  tide  and 
the  Interior  was  divided  into 
itreet,  loo  feet  whle,  ran  between 
her  streeta,  50  feet  wide,  ran  at 


ngles  to  this  from  end  to  end  of  the  camp,  A 
ion  ia  a  camp  formed  for  the  reception  of 


sent  to  he  trslned  In  maiweuvcrtiig  in  large 
icraL    There  are 
sliot  In  England,  and 


bodies  and  In  campaigning  italics  in  general.  There  are 
permanent  campsof  uila  kind  atJtldi 


at  C1idlous.suT- Manse  In  JTraoce. 

2.  A  body  of  troops  or  other  persons  enetmip- 
ing  together ;  an  army  with  its  catnp-equipment. 

For  I  shall  antler  he 
Unto  tli  ^  tamp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

Sao*.,  Ilea.  V.,  IL  L 
The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  court 
rather  than  of  a  military  armament ;  and  In  ttda  situa- 
tion, carrying  mu»  alww  than  real  force  wtth  it,  the 
rasnp  arrived  at  Benilce.         Hvmt,  Hist.  Eng.,  V.  SIS. 

3.  In  British  aari.,  a  heap  of  turnips,  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  laid  up  in  a  trench  and  thickly 
covered  with  straw  and  earth  for  preservation 
through  the  winter.  In  some  places  called  a 
p<f,  in  others  a  bury. -to  brnak  camp.  See  treat. 

camp3  (kamp),  r.  [<  ramp*  n.]  1.  f>an».  1. 
To  put  into  or  lodge  in  a  camp,  as  an  army ;  en- 
camp. [Bare.]—  9.  To  afford  camping  ground 
for;  afford  rest  or  lodgiug  to.  [Rare.] 


Toeoi-pt 

Soak.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  8. 
3.  To  bury  in  pits,  a*  potatoes;  pit,  London. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

11.  intrant.  1.  To  establish  or  make  a  camp; 
go  into  camp:  sometimes  with  dWa.— S.  To 
live  in  a  camp,  as  an  army:  as,  we  camped  there 
three  days. — 3.  To  live  temporarily  in  a  tent 
ortents  or  In  rude  places  of  shelter,  as  for  health 
or  pleasure:  generally  with  owf. 
Cajnpty,  w.   [v  L.  camjxt,  camp*.  {  Or.  snpriy 


caterpillar.)   A  caterpillar, 
ampable  (kam'pa-bl),  a.  I 
perversion  of  capable.}  At 


[North.  Eng.] 

Plu 


E.  PhiMpt,  17(K3. 
-■j  , 

do. 


camput,  a  field,  u  plain,  a  place  of  action,  in 
ML.  also  a  camp,  a  battle,  =  Or.  «?xoc,  Dor.  srj- 
Tot,  a  garden,  orchard,  plantation:  see  rampl.l 

body  of 


breaent  the  "nniiiizjtti.)u  Is  out  of  fsvor,  and,  though  re- 
oil » lag  a  nominal  existence,  Is  of  no  importance  aa  a  body. 
Oamomsm 
-«m.]  The 


xle  o/  act 


i  A\  epmur  sad  oieSxstt  A",  trfljuas],  etc:  *. 

IrlbMnvs;  C,  dam:  li.  H,  f,  IspavlM  Tri.nl.  rnactpsx  and 
Hsstatln  C.  csrslryi  H.  /,  slaes,  toot  sad  beewi  7.  asjEUsry 
iraoea:  X',  picked  ttibank:  /.  teeelalur  esmardUMtTT coserb, :  Jr. 
spsrWl  m  aatimiitliniT  sqiMcbao*  of  kene ;  >V,  llecunuui  rate  i  <K 
pr*toriss  gstei  P.  ports  prlnopells  dem.i  .  l'  pnoclr-lii  ^ 

»-■'.•   ».  «.  i.  4,  s*>t-  wccaj.  Oiled.  ajjJ  ImiiOj  lecbas:  i.  s, rigSt  and 


Campagi,  n.    Pluml  of  campmpA*. 

campagnol  (kam-pa-nyol'),  n.  [P.  (as  It.  eom- 
pn^nwolo),  <  eampaane  =  It.  oampaana,  a  field, 
open  country:  see rauipoijra.]  AFrenchname 
of  various  spceies  of  field-mice  or  voles,  as  Ar- 
rieola  arralit  and  J.  aortitis;  hence,  any  vole 
or  meadow-mouse  of  the  subfamily  -^rriraiisws, 
family  Murkicp. 

"utm'pa-gus),  n. ;  pi.  campagi  (-g). 
js  <  L.' rampits,  a  field:  sei>  mitij.a.] 
Rom.  an  'tia.,  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  covering 
the  toes,  having  tho  hool-picee  carried  around 
on  each  sido  uearly  to  tho  ankle-bone,  but  leav- 
ing the  instep  and  the  sides  of  the  foot  un- 
covered, and  secured  On  the  foot  by  ribbons 
or  straps.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  wealthy  and 
official  class*'*. 

campaign  (kam-pan '),  a.  [<  F.  campaigne,  now 
eam]>ngnc  (aiwibilatod  chamyagne,  >  E.  cham~ 
paUfn),  an  open  field,  a  military  campaign,  = 
So.  rampuSUj^Pg.  rauipaaao  sw  It.  campagna,<, 
ML.  campania,  a  level  country,  in  classical  L. 
used  only  as  the  name  of  the  level  country  near 
Naples,  Campania,  now  Campagna  {Campanut, 
of  Campania,  a  Campanian).  <  TOnrponux  (LL. 
rant/io«<-«x  or  ram/Kiaias),  of  a  field,  <  ram;***, 
afield:  see  rampa.]  If.  An  open  field;  alargp 
open  plain.  Now  champaign. —  S.  The  opera- 
tions of  an  army  during  one  fonaon,  or  in  a  defi- 
nite enterprise:  as,  the  Vlcksburg  campaign. 
—3.  Continued  or  sustained  aggressive  opera- 
tions directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
particular  object :  as,  tho  temperance  campaign; 
especially,  in  V.  S.poiitic*,  organized  action  in 
influencing  voters  in  an  election,  etc. :  as,  the 
last  presidential  campaign. 

Wt  should  itotriioK-  amendments  out  of  the  way  b 
»«  «trtk(.  ..ut  f.ir  the  snnimer  ™».nri;ii. 

&  Hearts*.  Utter  to  H.  L  Uawaa, 

4.  In  metal.,  the  time  during  which  a  furnace 
remains  in  operation  without  stoppage  — cam- 
paign Wig.    Kce  Kif. 

campaign  (kam-pin'),  v.  i.  [<  campaign,  a.] 
To  serve  in  a  campaign. 

The  omcera  whu  ,'.ipii«iw,i  In  the  late  rr hellion. 

k  1/wurs,  insh  llobsilion,  p.  e 
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campaigns 

campaigns  (kam-pan'),  n.  [Prop,  'tampan?.  < 
K.  campanc,  a  bell,  a  fringe,  tuft,  etc. :  see  cmmi- 
/wi»m\]  A  narrow  kind  of  pillow-lace,  used  es- 
pecially ait  an  edging  to  broader  laces, 
campaigner  (kam-pa'ner),  n.  [<  camjntign  + 
-cr'.)  One  who  is  or  lias  boon  in  active  service 
in  a  campaign  or  campaigns. 
Both  horec  und  rider  wire  <4-i  mmt-ti-jntrt  nnd  sbn.il 
janiiuclc.     StMiWtt,  Humphrey  maker. 
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Of.  cnmponn.  paso  tie-flower.]    1.  A  large 


otimi-   nus  of  plants,  wl 


Tile  plain  before  the.  Inn  wa»  full  of  teuti,  and,  long 
before  the  town  or  the  Utile  were  wllhbi  eight,  the  «iglit 
of  aetuifl  rairtamiV/nerj  Have  a  keen  fcellnjr  of  what  mi 
ilrjillfC  00.  K.  A.  Prremnn,  Venl..e,  p.  'JII.V 

campana  (kam-pu'nft),  m.  [=  K.  campanc  = 
l'r.  Sp.  It.  campana,  <  ML.  cani/wrim,  a  bell.] 
1.  A'cr/cn.,  a  church-bell. — 2.  A  Iwll-like  dish 
or  cover  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid.— 3.  In 


i  here  he  crnjie.    //najif.wt.  Kdynlhlon, : 
(kaiii-pa'tinl),  a.    (<  'campana  for 
Campanula  +  •a).]    Related  to  the  Campanu- 
lacetr :  applied  bv  I.itidley  lo  one  of  the  largest 
of  hi*  alliances  of1  plants,  of  whk-h  tho  bell  worts 
miiv  be  regarded  ax  the  tvpe. 
campano  (kuni-piiii'),  n.    [F.  tampanr,  a  bell, 
tuft,  fringe,  etc. :  see  camj>ami.]   In  her.,  a  bell, 
campanea  (kam-paud'),  a.  [< campanc  +  -c<PJ] 
In  ntr.,  bearing  campanes  or  bell*, 
campanero  (kaiu-pa-nG'ro),  w.  [iSp^abcllman, 
<  campana,  a  bell:  see  campana. J   A  Spanish 
name  of  tho  South  American  bcll-birds,  as  the 
arapunga  and  others  of  the  genus  (  na/nnorhiix- 
ehus :  so  called  from  the  bell-like  sound  of  their 
voice.    See  arapunga. 

campania t  (kam-pi'ni-f),  n.    [ML. :  see  cam~ 
paign.]    A  large  open  plain;  a  champaign. 
In  rut  tam/Htnuu  there  are  (ear  ctttoa.   Sir  »'.  Trmplr. 
K<iwrniBinir«  at  that  -treat  day  of  liattle ;  which  aboil, 
like  light  horarnkcn,  scour  the  ounpiiiio. 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Work*.  I.  371. 

Oampanian  (kara-pa'ni-an),  a.  and  a. 
Campania  (see  campaign,  a.)  +  -an.] 
Belonging  to  or 
cbaractcrtKtic  of 
Cutnpnnia,  an  an- 
cient province  of 
southern  Italy,  in- 
cluding tho  Nea- 
politan plain. 

II.  n.  A  native 
or  on  inhabitant  of 
Campania, 
campaniform 
( kam  -pan '  i  -  form), 
<t.  (<  XL.  campaui- 
formii,  <  ML.  cant- 
tHtna*  a  bell.  + 
L.  farma.  shape.] 
Having  the  shape 
of  a  bell;  cauipan- 
ulate;  bell-shiijicd. 
A\Bocampamlilorm. 
campanile  (kam- 
pa-ne'le),  «.;  pi. 
campaniles,  aimpa- 
uih  (-lea.  -li).  [It., 


KL. 
I.  a. 


=  Sp.  Pg.  campaml 
•=  r.  campanile. 


< 

ML.  campanile,  < 
campana,  a  bell : 
we  campana.')  In 

arc*.,  a  bell-tower;  cs|>ccially,  in  some 
of  Italy,  a  detached  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  bells ;  also,  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  a  particular  form  of  l>ell-turrct, 
stich  as  the  two  weMterii  towers  of  St.  Paul's 


A: 


]' 


n,  St.  Peter's  and  th 

Muiy  of  the  rajmnanilm  of  Italy 
it  atnicturct;  that  In  Cremona  la 
in  Kli»reiw*\  ilmlani'il  l>>  <iU>tl,i 
ccntuo  for  thu  rAihr4rat  cf  SiuiU 
inixt  |«?rfcct  Wi<rt  i>f  the  1\j1iiUmI 


catheflra 

tbeon  in  Rome,  vV 
«rc  Itifiy  anO  nutcuifl' 
feet  IukIi.  ami  111 
earl;  lu  live  fourteen! 
Marls  '1.1  Flore,  ii  tl 
Uyle  In  Italy 

campaniliform  (kaiii-pa-nil'i-f6ru),  a.  Same 
us  oimfHiniform. 

campanologist  (k«m-p»-n<il'o-jist),  n.  [<  ciw- 
panolotfjt  +  -Mr.]  One  skilled  in  tho  art  of 
campanology. 

campanology  rkam-pa-nor 6-ii),  n.  [<  ML. 
campana,  n  nidi,  +  Or.  ->.«)w,  <  't)"v.  speak: 
M  e  -nl<Mry.~l  1.  The  art  or  the  principles  <>f 
bell-f.)uudiug,  btll-riugtng,  etc 

l  it.- ,  nthiislHitlc  m.ti.  .•«  win.  h  the  Lc.wliin  pnpm.  clve 
•4  th.-  ratlin;  »f  a  w»  l.lk-  r-  II  f.  r  ftt.  lHnl  •  nuiy  ju.tily 
lli^  i,.H.UchII..ii  lK-re.il  ii  t.«  ni.t.  ton  the  .Tillies  r,f  mm- 
pan;/-  ,-/.  pk,[n.Mrkia  Hccvnl,  Joil  II,  p  s. 

8-  A  trestise  on  thin  art. 

.'kam-imti'^idft),  m.     [MIj.,  dim.  of 
ii,  a  bell;  from  the  form  of  the  corolla. 


gives  its  name  to  tbe 
natural  order  Campa- 
Nii/aonr;  the  bell-flow- 
er genus.  Til*  tprcies  are 
Im'M«.vx«iii  phuitn.  with  Ik'U- 
■tiaiHil  Ihiw.m  uwsll)  of  • 
white  or  Wile  <»j4or.  The 
un»t  roimni'ii  »ivd  l«»t- 
known  wll.l  upcrloi  U  tho 
dfllcaUi  hArrWll.  V.  rofN«. 
d\(Uut,  thn  Wo.Vll  ..f 
Ni'otUnil,  whl"h  U  foiiiiil 
irrowintf  In  iwky  pUi'i-H 
&r.Mtwl  the  bIoIm  In  tho 
northern  Icinperal*  mwl  iur- 
ll«-  nine*.  3lsny  »p«  lr»  urn 
enltfvaUJ  for  ttu'lr  ahowy 
flowen,  11m.  Bloat  fm|urlll 
Ih'IiiC  C.  JV/Wium,  known  &a 
t-AliW'rtnlr)' liell*.  C.  ftnnun- 
rtditf  U  frt'i|uetilly  (fiiltlvut- 
eil  III  iM.ullirni  l.urope  fur 
ll»  e.lil.le  tuheroua  rooU. 

2.  [I.e.]  A  chasuble:  so 
called  from  its  conical 
shape  when  put  sltout 
tho  body.— 8.  [/.c]  In 
zool.  and  aarif.,  some 
cnmpanulate  or  bell-shaped  part  or  orgnu. — 
Campanula  Hallort,  in  itAtt.,  the  awolUni  eiuTof  the 
falciform  proorai  in  the  eye  of  s  flail.    See  ettraeL 

A  Tatcalar  darklT  liimncnted  ]nvc<wa  ...  la  foan>l  In 
the  «tm  of  m«ny  Telewu  l.  u»l  .  .  .  lta  cn.l  ...  la  pro. 
vMnt  with  s  •welllns  (campanula  llailm\  wlilch  U  at- 
iter  ]«rt  of  the  capaale  of  the  tena. 

dlr./nuVaiir,  C'uiiip.  AnnU  (tnwa.\  p.  Ml. 

Campanulacea  (kam-pan-u-lu'sv-o),  a.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Campanula  +  -acta.']  A  natural  or- 
der of  monopctalous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
the  bellworts,  mostly  herbaiceous,  with  bland 
milky  juice,  alternate  loaves,  a  regular  bell- 
shaped  or  rotate  corolla,  distinct  stamens,  and 
numerous  seeds  in  a  capsule  usually  opening 
by  valves  or  lateral  slits.  They  are  natlrei  chiefly 
A  northern  Uimperato  rrcfona,  sa.|  are  of  liule  value  bat 
f<«  ornanionl.  I'h.'  prlnrlpi.l  genii*  la  IMmynnnlA,  Ti\r- 
order  la  aoatctrauw  made  to  Include  the  LoMiactnr.  See 


camp-follower 

a  bell ;  bell-shaped.  In  for ,  applied  to  many  t*r* 
of  rilaiiia,  partiiiikarly  to  Uie  rurolla.  In  (*«.,  aaj  :  i 
•urfacea  which  are  MVn.le.l  at  i>ne  end.  with  Uk  ulo 
atdiwwhat  Incurv.-d  and  iIhii  «|.«»JIitc  out  to  the  .<>-. 
end  ;  apldlcl  n»p»»-lally  to  the  tuelareduni.  the  bnailei  r  a; 
nelne  the  lauc.  The  ah.Uwii<n  -  I  an  insert  la  aai.l  in  > 
ranipailKldli  whrli  Uie  haul  >>lnl  la  aleDiler  an>]  IV 
•econd  dilated  and  hollowfil  at  tbe  upel.  ao  Uial  the  ulik. 
Iidllt  U  rwtlved  within  it. 

Campanulina  (kam-pan-fi.Ii'»iji\  n.  [NL.  ( 
ML.  <v/m/><ruN/<i,.lim.  of  campana,  n  lx-U.]  The 
typical  gemih  of  the  family  Campanulmfltr. 

campanuiinid  (kam-pati-ii-lin'id),  n.  A  i*l>"p 
of  the  family  Catnjntnnhnala. 

CampanulinidiB  (kani-paii-i"i-lin'i-de).  s.  pi. 
[NL.f  <  (  anijuinnlina  +  •ia'a  .  ]  A  family  of 
tularutn  or  calyptoblaj<tie  hydr>>id  hyilroiro*r.^ 

They  are  coloniea  of  polyiie.  whl.i'i  are  dltfert-ritiatnl  ia! . 
alinienlary  xoobla,  w;tli  oih-  rerlli-il  of  filiform  U-atn. r, 
ami  evneratlve  inily|HL,  hnvina  ttic  |*>typo»t>l<-*  wiU»i: 
lea. 


livouUl  urtelltacU 


liolll  klnda  of  zwlds  art-  biii-ate]  l« 


cut*  under  Cautomato  and  AaratWf, 

campanulaceotU  (kam-pan-u-la'ahius).  a.  Be- 
longing to  the  natural  order*  (Visapana/flfwr. 

Oaiiipanularla  (kam-pan-u-la'ri-a).  ».  [NL.. 
<  ML.  (Vhnihisn/ii,  a  little  bell.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  <Vin>pa»M{nriidir,  having 
cup-shaped  hydrotlioce  at  the  ends  of  ringenl 
stalks  and  polypitcs  with  a  circlet  of  tentacles 
below  the  conical  pro- 
boscis. 

Campanularia  (kam- 
pan-tj-la'ri-e),  a.  pi. 
[NL.  Cf.  f«i»i^aB«/<irMi.] 
In  CUus's  system  of  clas- 
sification, a  suborder  of 
Jij/dromctlustr,  charartcr- 
ixed  bv  the  chitinotts 
skeletal  tubes  widening 
out  round  the  polyp-head 
to  form  cup-like  nydro- 
theca»:  same  ns  Calgpto- 
UUittca.  Also  called  f>«- 
culata. 

campanularian  (kam- 

pan-v-la'ri-an),  a.  and  n. 

I,  a.  Campannlate;  ea- 

lyptolilaKtie;  haWngbell- 

shaped  hydrwtheete:  said 

only  of  the  Calnplohla*. 

lea    or  Crt«"jM»»/Viri<r. 

Also  campanulariiian. 
TL,  n.  A  member  of  tho 

genus  Campanularia. 
Oampanularida  (kam- 

pon-u-lar'i-illkl.    n.  pi. 

[NL.,  <  Cnmintnularia  + 

-ia'a.]    A  suborder  or  other  division  of  the  ca- 

lvptobhutic  hydroid  hydrozoans,  distinguisb- 

i'ng  the  campanularian  from  the  sertularian 

forms  of  the  CatupttnWastca. 
campanularidan  (kam-pan-n-lar'i-dan),  a. 

Slime  as  campanHlarian. 

campanulariid  (kam-pan-u-lar'i-id),  a.  A  po- 
l\-[>  of  the  family  Campannlariida, 

Oampanulariidi  (kain-pan'u-ln-ri'i-do).  w.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Carnpannluria  +  -ir/<r.]  A  family  of 
calvptobliiMic  hydroul  hydrozoans,  ha\ing  the 
cells  terminal,  pedunculate,  and  euinpaniiliite, 
and  the  pol.vpites  with  a  large  truuji*.-t-f«hupcd 
proboscis.  r~.ioi^3jn«f4Wifl  flvti.r.  fWW.Vi,  etc..  are  m-n- 

era  id  lllln  fiililll.  Aliw.  wrttt.ti  CVlm/*ii.,/,-|ri.fir.  Ciriit- 
j-nnulnriOi/ir.     N  <-  t^lt  llli.h  r  r.ij.(f*r,iuole..|. 

campannlate  (kam-pan'u-lat),  a.  [<  ML.  <w»»- 
pamilatus.K  camimnula,a  little  bell, dim.  of  c«»i- 
j«inf4,ab«ll:  »eecnm^«j»a.]  Having  the  form  of 


tliltlliolla  catMiU'tf.  Ttie  lM.lyrMMtTl.a  only  pp^luce  1-7 
loiibllnji  aeiual  rooida,  which  are  nidlnientnry  inediine  ic  1 
never  ItecvMne  fri-c.  Cvm/^nnlinn  U  the  typi.-al  seoiia 
Campbcllite  i  kuiu'bel-it),  ».  [<  campbeli  (so* 
def.)  +  -if<-.]  1.  A  meminT  of  the  denomina- 
tion otherwise  known  us  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell.  Tb« 
Cnmpbellltiis  were  also  called  .Vctr  Lighlt.  See 
dinciplc.  IV.  S.l  — 2.  One  of  the  follower*  of 
the  Kev,  John  McLeod  Campbell,  who,  when 
de|>oiaed  in  IH.11  fur  teaching  the  universality  of 
the  atonement,  founded  a  separate  congrega- 
tion. [Scotch.]— 3.  [/.  e.]  A  local  name  of 
a  sunfish,  Pomoryt  annularis,  abundant  in  th* 
Mississippi.    Also  called  ncv-U;/kt. 

Th*  namea  new  Unlit  sod  C«w)4*%a'  are  doe  to  the  Ijct 
Uiat  it  tieeamu  ablllittant  ail.1  the  Mthjeet  of  olwerraoe, 
when  the  religion*  denomination  lvarlnx  Ue*e  name,  ..ri 
irinated,  stan.1.  \<a.  ««.».,  Ill  £i 

camp-ceiling  (kamp'ae'ling),  ».  In  are*.,  a 
ceiling  sloping  on  either  side,  from  the  verti.-aj 
walls  toward  a  plane  surface  in  the  middle,  so 
as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  coved  ceiling.  It 
is  most  frequently  used  in  garrets,  giving  tbe 
roof  a  resemblance  to  the  top  of  a  tent. 

camp-chair  ( kamp'chir),  n.  A  light  chair  con. 
structed  like  a  camp-stool,  but  with  a  back. 

camp-drill  (kamp'dril),  n.  A  portable  drill 
having  two  arms  which  extend  outward  fmu 
the  ends  of  a  connecting  piece,  the  upper  are. 
carrying  the  drill,  and  the  lower  serving  a-  a 
rest  for  the  work  which  lies  between  the  two. 

Campeachy  wood.   Same  as  lagirood. 

Campephaga,  Campcphagidae,  "      s  ' 
pvtphaga,  etc. 

camper1*  (kam'per), ».  [<  ME.  camftar;  <  cw«»/>1 
+  -<ri.]  One  who  plays  at  the  game  of  cataf. 
Tuxur. 

camper'-'  (kam'iier),  ».  [<  camp-,  v.,  +  vr'.] 
Une  who  camps  out,  or  lives  in  a  camp. 

A  trite  and  i-iminiatanUal  delineation  of  the  rrturt^'i 
life  In  thc'Valnr  fornU.  The  Amrr\cnt.  \  II  \a. 

camperknowst,  a.  "  [E.  dial.,  prop,  •camper- 
noils,  WU  mushrooms  (of  which  in  pert  the  di»h 
was  prob.  composed),  =  MD.  kami>mnKli?.  P. 
kampernoclje  —  MIX).  A<ii*y>.ni<i/,  mu«hr<K.ni.  C 
It.  campignmtlo,  >  F.  champignon,  a  musbumni! 
aeecA/tm/.if/NOn.]  Alo  pottage,  made  with  sugar, 
spices,  etc.  f.'rosc. 

campesont.       Same  as  oambemn.  Wright 
campestral  I  knm-pes'tral).  a.  [<  L.  campcriru, 
<  camptu.  afield:  see  cast ]   Pertaining  tc as 
open  field ;  growing  in  a  field  or  on  open  grouso. 


:oatauied  ttlhe 
In  Uw  nr 

F, 


pertun.la 
creeping <tem.  s; 
umrai(Alntn^l«nt  tfc*l^^fr^nn 

t44*ii^lylco«jbeUuatJe  ci  the 
r.>o~a>l»^TOi  t  ,  Che  wtubc 
C4^y  In  rc«pemc«  with  ih«. 
of  die  »K>k* ;  C,  n  .jo J, 


Jfflrf.ipf-'- 

campeatrian,  campestrine  fkatn  -  p.  -  '  in  -  p-- 

•trin),  a.    Same  as  campcttral. 

camp-flghtr  (kamp'fit),  a.  [<  campl  +  *f^*  f -• 
cf.  ML.  campus,  a  duel:  see  rns»;.l.]  Id  in'.I 
lair,  a  trial  by  duel,  or  the  combat  of  twocbanv 
pions,  for  the  decision  of  a  controversy. 

camp-fire  (kamp'fir),  n.  1.  A  fire  in  a  camp 
for  warmth  or  cooking:  as.  a  soldier's  or  * 
hunter's  cn»t;>-/rc.  It  is  commonly  built  in  tbe 
open  air  and  on  the  ground. 

A  huge,  canty  jrr  hlorjnir  up  lienealll  the  foJrat  arehri 
/'new*  and  Srrrnnt.  XX!  * 

2.  Among  the  members  of  the  society  calM 
the  tlrand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  meetitur  w 
reunion  of  the  memlters  of  a  post.  [P.  !v] 
camp-follower  (kaiup'fol'o-er'i,  »t.  t>nc  »lv> 
follows  a  camp  or  an  army  without  beinp  ofi 
cially  connected  with  it,  as  a  sutler,  washer- 
woman, etc. 
The  tPKip.  were  attended  by  a«rr«t  m^lltu.le  c4  rt^f 

Wamaijy 

failure  |at  Bannock tiuni  I.  the  aigW  ■  f 
a.  whom  llM)  n.Ut^.k  fne  rer- 
aiiretid  t*ni'-  thrf^ifih  lb*  K-tf- 
J.  RMntn,  Short  Hi»t.  Elic  K-*l«.  I'  »4 


In  tho 

a  liody  of  mnp/U/oirrra.  whom  tlM)  ndatuik  fne  rer- 
forcemenU  to  the 


Lviy 


by  Google 


c&mphene 

B,  CUnphinO  (kam-fen'  or  kam'fen), 
I<  oamithior)  +  -cue,  -i«f2.]  1.  The  generic 
name  of  the  volatile  oils  or  hydrocarbons  hav- 
ing (bo  general  formula  CiqHia,  which  are 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
Many  camphenes  e'tiat  rewdy  formed  In  plants,  at  oil  ot 
cl.nn.  Iienfamot,  etc  The;  urn  liquid  at  ordinary  tcm 
pcratnrea,  and  are  distinguished  from  oiie  another  by  llielr 
odore,  boiling  points,  mid  action  un  polarised  light.  Tliey 
ais**rb  oxygen  and  convert  It  Into  osooe.  Ttie  name  la  By  ■ 
nouymous  with  terpcrtr  ;  but  liy  some  authorities  I  lie  hitter 
la  made  the  generic  name  of  all  Ilie  volatile  bydrocurliuiia 
having  llie  formula  Tinllia.  while  «nir*fcritr  l»  limited  to 
those  lerpenes  which  ate  soiid  at  ordinary  temperature*. 
S.  The  commercial  term  for  purified  oil  of  tur- 
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camphor  (kam'for),  r.  t.  f<  camphor,  ».]  To 
impregnate  or  wash  with  camphor;  camphor- 


i'shius),  a.  [<« 
ure  of  or  rci 


quicklime  to  free  It  from  resin,  n  gives  a  brii- 
llant  lif  lit  in  lumps  listing  a  very  strong  draft  for  (lie 
preTeulluti  of  smoke,  and  was  extensively  used  before  Uie 
introduction  of  petroleum. 

camphic  (kam'flk),  a.  [<  camphor)  +  -if.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  camphor:  as,  camphic  acid. 

camphine,  n.    See  camphtm. 

camphiret  (kam'flr),  n.  [See  camphor.]  1.  An 
old  form  of  camphor. 


Wood  of  aloes,  nmphin  sad  many  "Ui< 

MaA/usC,  VavaytA,  II.  &S. 

9.  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  ((.'ant. 
i.  14,  iv.  13),  a  faulty  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  henna-plant,  LaiCfonia  alba. 
camphiredt  ( katn'flrd),  a.  [<  camphire  for  cam- 
phor +  Impregnated  with  camphor; 


Waau-liaJU  perfu 


cd,  camphind,  and  plain. 

TaOtr,  So.  101. 

camphogen  (karn'fy-jen),  n.  [<  ML.  eampho- 
(ra),  camphor,  +  L.  -yew,  producing:  sou  -gat.] 
A  colorless  liquid  (CioUts,)  produced  by  dis- 
tilling camphor  with  phosphorous  pentoxiJ. 
Also  called  cyiwciic. 

campbol  (kam'fol),  n.  [<  cunipA(or)  +  -ol.] 
Saino  aa  Borneo  camphor  (which  sec,  under 
camphor). 

campholic  (kam-fol'ik),  a.  [<  camphol  +  -<c] 
Related  to  or  containing  camphol —  Campholic 
acid,  an  acid  (Ci«Ui«<V,i  produced  from  camphor  by  the 
Mctb4l  of  alcoholic  potash  solution.  It  la  a  white  volatile 
solid,  Intoluhle  in  odd  water. 

camphor  (kam'for),  «.  [Now  spelled  to  imi- 
tute  the  ML.  form,  but  until  recently,  and  still 
dial. ,  crtwuAfre,  early  rood.  K.  eumphire,  camphcr, 
cam/err,  <  F.  camphrt  =  Hp.  can/or,  canfora, 
alcanfor  =  Pg.  canfora,  aicanfor  =  It.  canfora 
=  D.  kamfcr  =  MHO.  camphcr  (also  gaffer),  (i. 
kampfcr  =  Dan.  Sw.  kamfcr  =  Pol.  kamfora  sw 
Bohem.  kamfora,  kamfr,  ka/r  =  Kusa.  kam/ara, 
{  ML.  ctimphorti,  canfora,  camforum,  also  eafn- 
ra.  NL.  eamphora  =  MOr.  NOr.  idfovpa  be  Turk. 
kafur,  <  Ar.  and  Per*,  kdfur  —  8kt.  karpira 
s'liind.  ktipnra,  camphor,  <  Malay  kdpir,  cam- 
phor, lit.  chalk,  lime ;  kdpur  haritx.  Bams  cam- 
phor, the  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  Java  (Rari*, 
a  place  on  tho  west  coast  of  Sumatra) ;  tapir 
tohori,  Japan  camphor.]  A  whitish,  translu- 
cent, volatile  substance  closely  related  to  the 
ethereal  oils,  with  a  tough  crystalline  texture, 
a  peculiar  penetrating  odor,  and  an  aromatic 
cooling  taste,  the  product  of  various  trees  and 
plants  of  eastern  Asia  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands. See  camphor-tree.  Common  or  laurel  am- 
phor(i'ioH|6*')  1*  distilled  fruni  the  wood  of  a  laurai*eoiia 
tree.  CiniwuivnJiura  eamyliora.  and  Uubluiiied  lu  itacruilo 
aute  from  Fonnnaa  iuuI  Japan  and  afterwaiM  reltncd  by 
aahlliuotton.  It  U  of  frequent  u»e  In  uitsllelne  as  a  n*r- 
vuwa  ■tiiiiuianc  and  antttpauiwdlc  In  typhei<l  awl  hyatflrt- 
caJ  Oatca.  —  Alant  camuliOr,'"iiiH  i*<>,  a  caDiphor  men- 
bllntt  prnprrmlnt  in  tante  and  amelt,  found  in  llie  roots  of 
/Wn  ihUnium.— Artlflctal  ciimplior,  f,0lli«HCI.  or 
Ayd/neAiiiritr<  "/  turptnlini-ml,  a  aolld  obtained  by  treat. 
Ilia;  oil  of  tnrpi'ntine  with  yaa«M»iu  hydrocJUurie  add.  It 
tiaa  tile  odor  and  taste  ut  tNNinnim  L-iini|i)ior,  but  In  tas 
imnp-nt,  and  ia  autuewliat  U-reMiiUiiruilf.  —  Blumea 
Camphor,  or  ng&i»  aaulutance  haihiic  the  e.unc  coniiht- 
■ition  aa  Borneo  camphor,  but  ilflferiikK  from  It  in  turning 
polarized  Uglit  to  the  left.  It  It  obUimd  by  <ILatilUt1i.il 
fruni  a  tall  hertiaeeoii*  ct<in|M^ite,  lllvmm  t4tUami/*m. 
growfiiif  abundantly  in  troplcul  <-**teni  A»l:i.,  and  Uiul*i)  by 
the  i'ltlne«e  In  m^llrlne  mul  in  jHirf timing  tlir  finer  klmli 
of  Ink. — Borneo  camphor,  a!«.i  known  at  llarvt,  Mir 
/dy^iM,  or  .•iuMMtra  tvim^Ao/-,  Ci^ll  ),,•>,  a  sulmUjicc  vury 
Allllibir  In  lu  rirop<>rti<:ft  to  riknimoti  <-amj>lior.  It  u  (mind 
In  a  aoltil  '*TT*t.kllirn!  atatu  in  fliuuirc*  in  tlie  trunk  of 
lintiitnlamif**  «n»jn<i/wii,  n  ittjtantl^  fiwfut-troe  of  ^mua> 
tra  and  Itomni*.  It  iwtiiictliix*  orrpni  in  mojuca  aercnil 
nonndx  In  wi'l>;ht.  Aluo  c.illi'd  tmr/wiV  ami  fnwjJiiU.  — 
CamphorH  tnonobromilta,  1 0H i  r,llri K  a  mlwtaiKe  ob- 
ta.ined  liy  rrplacini*  ono  hv<lmxi*n  atom  In  cumphor  with 
bromiac.  It  i*  nwd  in  nic<ili'ini'  !w  n  M>Utm-  Alio  railed 
moiuTtorontnte.1  MM^r.  /^mi>lrttivi  rtimj/AiT,  ^nniiiiwi/'if 
atiHpftnr.  -  Camphor-Julep  or  -water,  a  snturatcd  *ulU' 
tionof  canipliorinwAtcT.  Cedrccp  camphor,*'i.-.tI'/i^. 
the  ctj  •tilling  portion  of  nil  i»f  n'd  eedar,  ciMnlnxl  hy  cm  J. 
Ina;  the  oil  until  tile  crystals  s^piirmU',  and  nftrrwnnt  presv 
insr  out  the  lUpiid.  —  TObaoco  camphor,  a  iuiiic  irl»>u  by 
r.melin  to  nloilianln.  f'rv,  Wet.,  HI.  IHI.  |iitlor  m>- 
cadleil  rrampboTs  (nti*aropt<  ae»>  nri*  olitalnt.'d  from  vatIoii. 


ate.  [Bare.] 

camphoraceous 

phor  +  -accoux.] 
bling  camphor, 
camphorate  (kam'fo-rftt),  r.  (.;  pret.  and  pp. 
camphoratal.  |>pr.  camiihitratimj.  [<  NL.  oira- 
phorntui,  pp.  of  cumphorarc,  <  camphora,  cam- 
phor: see  cumphor  aud  -«tfe  1.]  To  treat  or  im- 
pregnate with  cumphor:  as,  "a  camphorated 
draught,"  DuHfflition. 

camphorat*  tkam'fo-rat),  a.  and  n.    [<  NL. 

f>i«t/*Aor«ii,«a,pp.:  see  the  verb.]  L  a.  Pertaiu- 
inn  to  camphor  or  impregnated  with  it:  as, 
"MiK^/liorafe  liquors,"  iJoy/r,  Works,  I.  433. 

BL  [=NL.  cunipAornfuiw,  neut.l  In  ehem., 
a  compound  of  camphoric  avid  with  different 
bases. 

camphoric  (kam-for'ik),  a.  [<  camphor  +  -<>.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  camphor —  Cam- 
phoric add,  <  lollifl'V  a  dibasic  arid  produced  from 
ramphor  by  dimtl.in  with  Mitrie  acid.  It  forms  cryatal- 
line  enlorleas  Dakca,  which  are  not  readily  soluble  la  euM 
water- 

camphor-oll  i  '<cam'for-oil),  n.  1.  A  yellowish- 
brown  liiplhl  which'  drains  from  the  crude 
camphor  of  commerce,  having  a  camphor-like 
odor  and  taste,  and  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  camphor  in  solution. — 2.  A  red- 
dish volatile  oil,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine (CioHiq),  obtained  from  the  Uryobalanop* 
aromatica  by  tapping  the  tree,  and  from  reser- 
voirs which  fonti  in  the  trunk.  It  is  but  rarely 
met  with  in  commerce.  Also  called  camphor- 
wood  oil. 

campboronic  (kain-fo-ron'ik),  <i.  [<  oa»ti>*or 
+  -one  +  -<*.]   Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

camphor.  — Camphoroalc  acid.  <VI,20S,  a  trthoudc 
arid  lortncd  l<y  the  utldaiion  of  ciunplior  or  camphoric 
arid  by  nitrie  acid.  It  tonus  rolorlcas  luicroscupie  nee- 
dles, which  are  rotalile  and  readily  aoluble  in  water. 

camphor-tree  (kam'for-trt),  n.  1.  The  risitti- 
momnm  camphora,  a  lauraceous  tree  which 
yields  the  camphor  of  commerce,  found  in  Ja- 
pan, along  the  southern  maritime  regious  of 
China,  and  especially  in  Formosa.  The  timber  is 
exceUeut  sod  much  prised  fur  making  clothes  cheats  and 


Oampophagin« 

L.  Flat  Jon* :  red  campion,  L.  ttiurna  ;  white  campion, 
i..  T**jirrtiHA .  corn-eauijiion,  L.  (iilhago;  and  meadow 
campion.  >7.i«-ckrii/i. 

camp-kettle  (kamp'kct'l),  n.  A  pot  for  the  use 

of  soldiers  or  others  in  a  earn  p. 
cample  (kam'pl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cample*!. 
ppr.  campling.  [K.  dial.,  also  cambte  (and  rviw- 
)»>) ;  freq.  of  cvtmn1.]  To  contend;  argue ;  talk 
noisily.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


they  be  lnoei»*l.  angry,  chid  a  little,  their  wives 
not  oiMfiV  oaialn,  hut  take  it  in  irood  part. 


BrsftchotCsjfitia<»>«rce  {Cin*am*mum  raf*fke*a  . 

catdnrta.  t'aniplior  Is  oKainnd  from  the  mot,  trunk,  and 
branches  by  cipnallktf  the  chips  ill  chiocd  vessels  to  the 
vapor  ot  ttolllng;  water.  The  hot  steam  volatilitea  tbecam> 
phur.  which  b  de|HMiUd  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessels. 
2.  The  ltryobalanopt  aromatica,  a  tree  of  8u- 
nuitni  and  Borneo,  yielding  Borneo  camphor 
(which  see.  unilerrantniW).  See iMryoltalanops. 
camphor-wood  (kum  for-wud),  m.  Tlie  wool 
of  the  camphor-treo.— Camphor-wood  oil.  same 
as  riiMij.AnrHHi,  *.'. 
camphreiie  (kam-fren'),  n.  [<  camphor  +  -on?.] 
A  volatile  product,  to  which  the  formula  Co 
Hi^t)  has  been  given,  formed  by  the  action  of 
siilphurio  ai'id  on  camphor.   It  may  ho  tlmply 


must ... 

Hurlon,  AnaL  of  Mel.,  p.  641. 

camp-meeting  (kamp'rafl'tlng),  a.  A  religious 
gathering  for  prayer,  instruction,  exhortation, 
etc.,  held  in  an  encampment  fnrtnc<l  in  a  wooil. 
grove,  or  Hold,  generally  continued  for  a  week 
or  more.  Tlie  practice  ot  holdlnc  such  meetings  oris!- 
nsted  in  the  Vnited  Mates  in  1TW.  tnd  It  alill  eocnmon, 
especially  in  the  Methodist  deooiniustlon,  Called  by  Mot 
lnvnt  srvoif-meffiny. 

campo  (kam'po),  a.  [Pg.  Sp.  It.  mmpo,  <  I,. 
campun,  a  field:  see  wito/i*.]  1.  The  name 
given  in  Brazil  to  patches  of  (and  in  the  midst 
of  tho  dense  forests  of  the  country  which  are 
either  entirely  bure  of  trees  or  are  only  sparsely 
covered  with  them. 

The  country  around  Sanurem  la  •  emwiw  ret  ion :  s 
slightly  elevated  and  UudtllatilV  tract  of  land,  wooded 
only  In  patches,  or  with  tingle  scattered  trees. 

II.  W.  Datet.  .Naturalist  ou  tbu  Blvrr  Amsrnn,  p.  17ft. 

2.  The  Italian  acre,  a  measure  of  land  vary- 
ing in  different  states  from  J  of  an  English  acre 
to  1|  acres. 

Campodea  (katn-po'de-tt),      D^k-i  ^  ^'r- 
a  caterpillar,  +  none,  form.]  The 
typical  genus  of  tho  family  (Vim- 
podcida:     C.  etaphulintu  is  an 
example. 

Caui node*  is  tuppatMl  to  be  "the  rep- 
reaenutive  of  s  form  from  which  many 
otltrr  groups  have  been  derived." 

P<ut\*.  ZnOI.  Class.,  p.  108. 

Campodea  (kam-pd'dfi-i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  Same  as  ('ampodeidte.  A. 
ti.  1'ackard. 

campodeid  (kam-u6'dt;-id),  n. 
An  insect  of  the  family  Campo- 
deiiUt, 

CampodeldflB  Ot.im-p^-de'i-de),  «. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  C«*B0rteri  +  -idir.]  A 
remarkable  family  of  thysanurous 
insects,  typified  by  tlie  genus  Cnmi- 
podea,  illustrating  a  generalized  or  synthetic 
type  from  which  other  groups  may  have  Wen  de- 
rived. They  are  of  elongated  form,  the  alidoroen  having 
lu  scixmcnUand  ending  in  t  lunar  filaments,  and  hare  :t  pairs 
of  le«s,  simple  trarliesp,  ami  no  eyes.  In  general  aspect  Uie 
CamtHxiridr*  recall  some  of  the  myriarjoda:  tliey"  are  re- 
lated lo  Pvduridir.  and  especially  to  Ltyiimidai.  Tlie  fam- 
ily contains  the  irenua  .VicoMia  besides  Campodt*.  and  Ui 
It  On-  seiiui  Inmi  la  sometime*  referted.  Abo  Coin y*t<«. 
and  less  mrrecily  Caiwnwfitfir. 

campoi  (kam-poi'),  n.  [The  Cantonese  pron.  of 
Chin,  tin,  selected,  +  fire.]  A  selected 
and  carefully  Ared  variety  of  Congou  tea. 

campong  (kam'pong),  n.  [Malay  kampong,  an 
inclmure.]  A  native  village  in  the  islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago. 

AU  islands  are  liable  to  the  lluirulttlc  dlfnculty  ot  their 
littoral  belli*  occupied  by  a  superior  toafartnii  and  com- 
mercial race,  eitherooutiiiuoasly  or  In  d 
while  Ibu  Interior  and  unexplored  moui 
refuge  of  shy  and  uiiclvHlscd  indigenos. 

K.  X.  CW,  Mod.  Icings.  R.  Ind.,  p.  1S1 

Campophaga  (kam-pof'a-gii),  it.  [XL.  (Vieil- 
lot,  1S10),  <  Or.  MfiTi),  eaieri)iHar,  +  poyrir,  eat.] 
A  genus  of  birds,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Cam 


pophagina:  (which  sue);  the  catcrpiluir-cmtcb- 
ers  proper,  such  as  C.  i  ' 
Campejmaga. 


.  niffra  of  Alrica.  AUo 


volatile  "lis,  comtltutinii  the  l.a»t  volatile  iwrtlou  of  tlie 
I  crysUUiruw 


iIiotoiic  (it  ojiidetiMtloii  |iro,hii:1  of  a<vt<<lw:)  with  ftlifjlit 
Itupitritics.    L'.  c>".  l>>*i**i*it>tni, 

campion  (Itsm'pi-on),  it.  [Cf.  "campint,  an 
lierl)  (lint  bears  a  pretty  flower"  (Kersey,  170S) ; 
prob.  ull.  <  L.  cmnpux,  a  field.  Cf.  champion^, 
champaign.]  The  popular  name  of  certain 
plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Lnchnus  aud 
Silcnc  (which  see).  Itlmldcr-caniplnn  is  SuVwe  iinfo- 
M  ;  st-u  campiuii,  S.  muri'/iiiMi ;  mnas  campion.  S.  acauiit ; 
starr>  caminiivi,  .S.  rfci/itfu ,-  reil  nlplne  ciunpion,  /.vcAiim 
L.  (or  Jyrovfsniino)  aironarvi  and 


Campophagida  (kam-prj-faj'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.. 

<  Camjmphaga  +  •irfir.]  A  family  of  old-world 
turdoid  passerine  birds,  named  from  the  genus 
Campophaga,  containing  more  or  less  sfiriko- 
liko  birds  with  Bofl  plumage,  tliut  of  the  rump 
usually  with  stiffened  shafts,  the  hill  grypunian 
with  covered  nostrils,  and  the  wings  moderate 
or  long.  Hie  family  1*1 -cller  know n  by  Ms  conventional 
ciniiKeltion  than  by  Its  liitrln»ic  cbsrsctcr,  roiktlttins1,  ac- 
ciinllng  to  the  latest  anttiorlty,  of  the  ftencrn  .i^fnniirfr*, 
t'aminiM<rTn,  /tce^ioil'ocv*,  Vrountlus,  Kttotiitoma,  t^otto- 
tu»,  Cimfto/jArtiM,  l\ncrostifN4t  ixliiroe,  ami  Sf/mBUT/^uj, 
Mwliy  of  Uie  s|miea  arc  culled  m/cr>*u/iir.<ofcAcr#.  Also 
written  Ciiiii/w;'6i',nV/rf. 

Campophaginas  (kam'po-fa-jl'ne),  n.pl,  [NL., 

<  Cumpoplutmi  +  -i'ivit.]  A  group  of  old-world 
dentlroslml  oscitto  pa-sserlne  bira.i  of  uncertain 
position,  sometimes  referred  to  the  Laniida-  or 
shrikes,  oftencr  to  the  Mu*cieapida>  or  flycatch- 
ers, or  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  tVim- 
]Hiphaqtd<r ;  the  caterpillar-catchers,  (ompo- 
phaga  is  I  he  leading  genus.  Also  written  t  am~ 

Camitcphaginu. 


uigiuzea  Dy  vjU 


campopnagine 

campoph&glae  (kam-pof'a-jin),  a. 
phaga  +  -in*1.]    feeding  upon  < 
specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vautpopha- 
ijiiue  or  Campopkagidit.    Also  written  cantpe- 
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Campopbiltu  (kam-pof  i-lu»),  n. 
CampcpMut—Q.  K.  Gray,  1840), 
caterpillar, 


(first 
a 


fuiuf,  loving.] 
A  genus  of 
woodpeckers  of 
the  largest  sixe, 
of  the  fam- 
Uy  Pidda,,  in- 
habiting the 
wanner  parts 
of  America ; 
the  ivory-billed 
woodpeckers. 
They  haro  *  long, 
•might,  truncate 
boTclod  and  rtdgvd 
bill  of  Ivory 
Ilka  bardncm  and 
whllaneat,  a  eery 
aletldeT  neck,  tile 
head  created,  and 
tbe  coloration 
black,  white,  uid 
scarlet.  The  beet' 
known  apeclea  U  C. 
priw<i*llii  of  tbe 
•outlwm  I'ulted 
statu*,  alKMtt  to 
inclwa  long  mid  » 
or  mono  tu  cstctit 
of  «Uia>.  Another. 
0.  imytriaht,  U  atill 
Campepkiltu, 

Campostoma  i  kam-poa'to-mll),  a.  [NL.  (Agas- 
sis, ISM),  <  Gr.  «af«rA,  a  bending,  +  erd/ui, 
inoiith.l  A 
of  the 


<  Campo-  Oamptosonu  :  kamp-tf>-«6'ru8),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 

uunric,  bent,  +  aupde,  a  heap,  mound  (fruit- 
dot)  :  see  *ora«.]  A  genus  of  ferns,  of  tbe  tribe 
Aipienuxr,  comprising  two  species,  one  of  which 
is  found  in  eastern  North  America,  the  other 
in  eastern  Asia ;  tbe  walking-fern,  it  bu  fruit- 
do"  both  parallel  and  obUqu.  to  the  midrib,  and  Ui«  Up 
of  tlx  frond  bcudt  oter  and  talus  mot,  giving  origin  to 
a  now  plant. 

camptotropal  (kamp-tot'ry-pal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
taprruc,  flexible,  taken  as  oquiv.  to  icapiri'/j^, 
bent,  curved,  +  Tpi-ca;  turn.  Cf.  eampylotro- 
pal.]  In  60/,,  same  as  tampylotropui. 
camptuHoon  (kamp-tu'li-kon),  a.  [An  artifi- 
cial trade-name.  <  Or.  nauvric,  flexible,  +  oI'mk, 
woolly,  thick,  crisp,  curlud.]  A  kind  of  cloth 
resembling  india-rubber,  mado  of  a  compound 
of  Inferior  india-rubber  and  powdered  cork. 
It  U  t»rd  for  varfou*  purp*wca,  inch  aa  faring*  f«»c  knlffc- 
buanla,  floor  mala  for  atcatoera,  abicld*  on  door-ttcp*,  and 
the  like. 

camp  nil  tropal,  campulltropous  (kam-ptj-at/- 
ro-pal,  -pus),  a.   Same  as  eampgUttropal. 
cam-pump  (kam'puinp),  n.   A  steam-pump  in 
which  the  motion  is  regulated  by  the  action  of 
cams. 

campus  (kam  'pus), a.    (L.,  afield:  see  cam  p2.  ] 


The  green  upon  or  about  which  tbe  bail' 

°.f  "i  Amerie*,n  °0"'^  °r  university  generally  cfm'pViMpem'ata(kam'pi.lr^ncr'mat).  a.  In 
stand ;  the  college-yard. 


In  the  tooth 
the  brown" 
Lauu  cactua-wrea. 


bot.,  same  as  eampyl"sprrMout. 
^^"l^^t±^^^^.  campylospermous  (Wpi.i^'mu,). «,. 


Alao  written 


[<  Gr.  Ka/iwt/j>c,  carved,  +~ tnri'ppu^  a 
tttfrfli.]  In  Oof.,  having  the 
albumen  of  the  seed  curved 
at  the  margin  so  as  to  form 
longitudinal  furrows,  as  the 
fruits  of  some  umbelliferous 
jilunts,  hh  in  sweet  cicely. 
The  crystals  are  curved;  ounpylotropal  (kam -pi- 
lot 'rfi-paJ),  a 


by  the  enormous  length  of  the  intestine,  which 
is  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
is  wound  in  many  spiral  coils  around  the  air- 
bladder.  The  •poclea  twarni  tu  the  tpring  In  brook*  at 
the  southern  and  w«t*rn  I'olted  Stalet.  aixf  are  known  aa 
afaueruOen.    The  genu*  I*  the  type  of  tbe  CnmpMtmaiiur. 

Campogtomina  (tam-pos-ti-mi'ne),  n.  pi. 
(NL.,  <  Campostoma  +  -itur.)  A  subfamily  of 
Cgprinida,  typified  by  the  genua  Campottoma. 

CUBpostomlne  (kam-pos'fep-min),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 


of  vinegar  with  Caycnno  pepper,  soy,  walnut- 
catchup,  anchovies,  aud  garlic, 
campylite  (kam 'pi -lit),  a.  [<  Gr.  «n/nrt'A>c, 
bent,  curved  (connected  with  naft^rnv,  bend, 
curve),  +  -ifr'-J.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  mi- 
metite  or  arsenate  of  lead,  in  which  phosphorus 
largely  replaces  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  Cum- 
berland, England, 
benee  the  name. 

campylometer  (kam-pl-lora'e-ter),  a.  [<  Gr. 
nuuiTt  Aor,  bent,  curved,  +  utrpov,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of 
lines,  straight  or  curved,  on  maps  or  plans.  It 
is  so  divided  that  the  actual  length,  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  scale,  may  bo  read  from  it 
Campyloneuia  (kam'pi-hj-nu'r],),  a.  [NL. 
(Fieber,  1881),  <  Gr.  saprtf-of,  curved,  +  wfpo»% 
vein.  ]  A  genus  of  true  bugs,  or  Heteroptera,  of 
the  family  Phytocorida.  The  rhfUmidm,  a*  the 
name  Indicate*,  ff«don  vogetablea,  bnlCnmppUMeuramnA 
allied  genera  fonn  an  e»c*ptton  to  tula  role.  C 


[<  Gr.  uiuri  Jof, 
curved,  +  rpi- 
sttr,  tum,]  In 
bot.,  curved  in 
such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the 
true  apex  close 
to  the  base :  ap- 
plied to  an  ovul 
eumptotropal,  eampulitrojial, 
eamptflotropoiu. 


,  ».  A  cyprinoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  Cam- 
]Hi*tonttnn\ 

camp-sheathing  (kamp'she'THing),  a.  [Also 
in  modified  forms  eamp-eheeling,  campaheet, 
'  tumpaketi,  camptltot ;  <  camp  (perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  cam,  Dan.  Irrtia,  a  ridge:  see  cnnii)  + 
sAmtnin^  (or  thntting,  or  thed,  taken  in  the  same 
sense).]  A  structure  consisting  of  a  guide- 
pile,  a  wale,  or  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber, 
and  a  series  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick 


and  plaecd  vertically,  erected  at  the  foot  of  an  Oavmpylorhynchinse  <  kam'pi-l^-ring-kl'n6),  n. 
•  inlninkmont  or  a  soft  cutting  to  resist  the  out-    pi.  [NL..T Cu»i/^/orAyfM-*iM  +  -»mrT)  A  group 

of  oscine  passerine  birds,  commonly  referred 
to  the  family  Troglodytidtr  or  wrens.  Tbe  f«t 


ting> 
i>lwith 


ward  thrust  of  the  earthwork. 

campaheet,   campsbed,  cam] 
sheeting  (katnp'&het,  -shed, 
n.    Same  as  etimp-ahxithing. 

camp-stool  I  kump'stdl),  a.  A  seat  or  st 
cross-legs  and  a  flexible  seat,  bo  made  as  to  be 
folded  up  and  packed  away  when  not  in  use. 

campterium  (kamp-ti'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  tamptcria 
(-11).  [NL,  <  Or.  nautni/p,  a  bemliug,  turning 
(cf.  aopxrof,  bent),  <  ndum-m',  bend.]  In  oruifa., 
the  bend  of  the  wing;  the  fore  and  outer  bor- 
der of  tbe  wing,  as  far  as  the  bones  extend. 
rv>ae^. 

Oamptolasmua  (kamp-tv-le'mus),  n.  [NX. 
(first  Camptataimuii — G.  R.  Gray,  1841),  <  Gr. 
aauTTiir,  flexible,  +  ?jiium;,  the  throat.]  A  not- 
able genus  of  sea-ducks,  of  the  subfamily  f  m- 
liffuhnir,  having  as  type  the  pied  or  Labrador 
duck.  V.  labradoriH*.  n„.y  have  a  leathery  e»|«n- 
ai»n  of  the  t  ilgm  of  tb^  upptr  inaudible,  a  iliillmt  nail, 
■Ultht  frontal  anuM.  "llgbt  U<  lb  in  the  upper  majulible 
(Ui'H.-  ,if  tbe  lowrr  bt  lng  priirnbjefii  ami  Trrlk-all,  briRtlr 
cbeek.i,  «lu.rt  an.l  vaults!  wing*,  a  -1I..M  ami  11  featlM<ml 
tall,  aikl  thu  ,'ol.mitmi  „f  tbe  malt'  .litlnly  Mack  and 

•white.    Tb.'  genua  I.  nippiun!  U.  In'  .11,  the  l--l.lt  of 
tlti.  u.-Ti    Hie  -t^»nier  <link  of  »outh  AiDartc*  ta  autue- 
tllnii  placed  in  Dili  genua. 


Tr*iRaT«ctv  Asartjr«  *4 
Skgnp'Tlr>«(i*rrTrrr«\  Yrir. 


<  or  flced.  Abo 
ctxmpmti  tropou*. 

rifn'prnnu  (Sayit  the  s^v-wingi -V *.ji'jiJr -l^g,  C'kuunil  campylotropous  i  katD-pt-lot 'ry-pus),  o.  Same 

as  campvlotrnpai. 

cam-shaft  (kam'shaft),  a.  A  shaft  with  carat  or 
wipers  used  to  lift  the  pestles  of  stamping-mil  la. 
canister! e  (kam-ate'ri),  a.  [Also  rasufnrry, 
taputeerie,  amatairie,  camtlrairy  ;  cf.  caa>«fma'- 
oeoar,  of  same  sense ;  perhaps  corruptions  of 
Gael,  eomkstrf,  ^trigh,  slrith,  strife,  broil, 
quarrel  (noiuh-stritkefleh,  contentious),  <  rxHas- 
(=  L.  eon-,  com-),  together,  +  ttri,  strife,  con- 
tention.] rroward;  perverse;  unmanageable. 
[Scotch.] 

Be'a  a  oamifMry  chMd.  aiut  faahcoua  about  marcaea, 
.  .  .  but  dell  o'  ma  It  I  wad  wraiig  Jock  o'  Iiawatcai  net 
Uier.  Scoff,  Ouy  aUanertng,  II.  nil 

camstrndgeons  (kam-struj'us),  a.   Same  a* 
cantttric.    [Scotch,  colloq.] 
camus'i,  cam  used  t,  a.   See  enmout,  ramoasrrf. 
camua^t,  s.    See  enmit. 

cam- whe«l  (kam'hwel),  n.  A  wheel  formed  so 
as  to  move  ocoentrieally  and  produee  a  recipro- 
cating rectilinear  and  interrupted  motion  in 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery  connected 

lateral  Uraa]  plate.    with      .  ^"  ?       „  , 

1  In  one.  and  the  tall  CamWOOC  ( kam'wnd),  it.  [<  native  namr  kawtbr 
+  E.  wood]  A  dye  wood  closely  allied  to  bar- 
wood,  from  the  same  region,  and  apparent).? 
the  product  of  another  species  of  Baphut. 
»*.-«,  andVai Ari^e/  CaUl1  (kan),  r.;  pret.  could.  fThe  forms  are: 
(1)  Ind.  pres.  1st  pen.  rws,  2d  rctaat,  3d  ma. 
pi.  coa,  <  ME.  can,  canst,  can  (also  coo,  etc.X 
pi.  cuxnen,  cunne  (also  coaaea,  conay),  <  AB- 
cann  or  ran,  caiMf,  can*  or  can  (also  ot»n.  etc.). 
pi.  mtmtm.  (i)  Pret.  could  (the  Cbeing  inserted 
in  ignorant  imitation  of  nhonld  and  s-uafrf. 
where  the  /  is  radical),  <  ifK.  roaoV,  rnafac. 
earlier  catic,  pi.  arnde,  ctmdc*,  eoutitc.  comtitn, 
earlier  rufftnt,  <  AS.  culhe,  pi.  cafaoa  (for 
•cunfAc,  'runfAoii,  the  n  being  lost,  as  in  »ati, 
month,  fofa,  tooth,  etc).  (3)  Inf.  can  (fonts), 
assumed  from  tbe  ind.  form,  oecaslonallr  used 
in  mod.  E.  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  to 
o*f>,  or,  as  in  the  example  cited  from  BacoB, 
annlogously  with  mil  as  an  independent  verb; 
ME.  inf.  rannen,  cvnnr,  also  connrn.  ennne  (usu- 
ally 'to  know,'  rarelv  'to  can').  <  AS.  cioiaaa, 
scarcely  used,  (i)  The  ppr..  ME.  cunwimg.  tn»- 
* 


to  be  predaerou*  and  to  attack  leaf  boppmc  It  li  p*J< 
greenlah-yellow,  ami  haa  delicately  tranaparcnt  wlng-oov 
era  ornamented  with  a  rua*. colored  or  Imnrnlab  crna* 
The  larta  and  pupa  aro  more  opaque,  and  are  of  a  ual 

form  blulah-wtiit«  color. 


int 


:  I. 


Individual  featbrn 
the  naru«  fan  taiUJ 
ip.    It  !■  confined  to 

prea*nted  chiefly  by 


family  Troglodj/tida  « 
atrb-tly  lainliilplauUir,  the 
r  ditlded  r,r  imt  pi-rfoctly  fine 
owl  and  fan*«tiapcd.  with  tb< 
nlug  toward  the  rnd,  mhienco 
imriw,  which  in  applied  to  tbe  croi 
the  warmer  parti  id  Ainerlcs,  and  It 
tbe  genera  Cttfn^aiforfiynnAuj,  Saty* 
Hie  apedua  are  uumeroua,  rtpectally  tliote  of  tbe  flrat- 
nainvd  genua,  and  ar 
trr'tu,  and  rucJk-icrciw. 
and  cusow-irTcn. 

campy lorhynchine  (kam'pi-lo-ring'kln),  a.  In 
orniM.,  having  the  bill  bent;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  fampflorhtfnehimr. 

Campylorhynchus  (kam'pi-lo-ring'kus),  a. 
[NL.  (Spix,  1>»24),  <Gr.  «iim  >*f,  bent,  curved, 
+  hiyvK,  ftnotit.  beak.]  The  typical  and 
largest  genus  of  the  Campylorhynchma-  or  fan- 
tailed  wrariR.  including  the  numerous  species  of 
cactus-wrens  which  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Thry  are  of  large  die,  baring  a  Icnirtl.  of 
T..r  »  lnclie».  with  the  tanuii  muudlatc  Whlnd  the  lateral 
tort  of  npial  length,  the  wirura  and  tall  of  alHiut  i-ipial 
length,  and  the  Mil  Iwnad  with  pliuic  feathrra.  I  ho  up- 
per part*  are  tirou  ii.  Hlth  Khar|>  white  ttrraka ;  the  un- 
iter  paru  white.  I>il.lly  aputtod  with  black ;  and  the  tail- 
ftathert  barred  atth  black  aud  white.  Two 


tized  by  Google 


nysoe.ete.,  earlier  and  north,  form  nawwl,  is 
mod.  E.  cttsntK;;,  with  u  partly  deflected  i 


see  mnniiij;. 
coil's.  >s  found 


and 


sense: 

runniHg,  n.  (.">)  Tho  pp. 
in  mod.  £.  only  in  coiup.  wn- 
couth,  and  deriv.  JW(»,  jb'fAc,  q.  v. ;  ME.  mitt 
ootid,  mtt,  <  AS.  <•*<*  (for  •«»<*,  like  pret. 
c«tAe  above),  known.  The  ME.  and  AS.  sense 
of  can  as  an  independent  verb  is  Know  ;  an 
an  auxiliary,  'be  able';  but  the  latter  use  ia 
rare  in  AH.,  being  supplied  bv  tuny,  E.  mag. 
Thn  cognate  forms  (1st  and  3d"  per*,  pres.  and 
pret.  ind.,  and  inf.)  are :  OS.  kan,  kuneta,  kun- 
nan  =  OFrie*.  ton,  kunda,  kuitna,  kunua  —  D. 
tan,  konde,  annum  =  MEG.  Jh»*vf>,  ton- 
ne*, konncn,  koncn,  LG.  kan,  kunde,  kanen  aa 
OHO.  ehan,  kan,  chunda,  ehonda,  knnda,  chon~ 
tta,  konsla,  ckunnan,  MHO.  fain,  kunde,  kvnde, 
kunnen,  kUnnen,  G.  kann.  konnte,  Linnet!  =  IceL. 
tons,  lvsni,  kunna  =  Sw.  tun,  Lundc,  kunna  z 
Oau.  fan.  a-tuMir,  A-unsc  is  Goth.  faaia,  kuntha, 
kunnan,  know;  prop,  a  preterit  present,  AS. 
eaitn  being  orig.  a  strong  pret.  (with  pp.  •<•»*- 
whence  the  later  weak  pret.  ruthe,  and  weak 
pn.  eilh)  of  an  aaaumed  mf.  'riitmin  (whence 
the  factitive  cennan,  make  known.  =  leel.  kenna, 
make  known,  kuow:  aee  ami),  Teut.  V  'tin, 
*ken  (=  Lith.  .isnu,  know,  recognize,  s  Olr. 
adaein,  perf,,  knew),  orig.  'perceive,  get  know- 
ledge of'  (pret.  'have  perceived,  have  gotten 
knowledge  of,'  and  hence,  in  indefinite  or  pres- 
ent time,  'know'),  this,  root  being  parallel  with 
the  ult.  related  'knd,  'knd  in  AS.  maican,  E. 
knotc,  L.  gno-itrre,  etc.  (see  km»r);  in  another 
view  orig.  'beget,  get'  (pret.  'have  gotten'), 
connected  with  AS.  eeunan,  beget,  produce, 
<"!"»«,  kin,  pc-cund,  kind,  etc.,  y/  'ken,  L.  'gen, 
etc.,  but  thin  root,  though  equally  widely  ex- 
tended, appears  to  be  fundamental  I  v  distinct 
from  the  root  'krn,  know:  see  km*,  k"inl,  kind, 
genus,  etc.  Hence  nit.  <■»»>  (=  ra«i), 
Cwn«,  etuis',  cunning,  couth,  uncouth  (=  unco), 
kith,  kithe,  etc.]  A.  As  an  independent  verb. 
I.t  froM*.  1.  To  know;  understand. 

And  flounces  noil  Antooye,  thai  rone-he  ctierfV  of.  werre, 
laard  nut*  of  the  boat*  all  armed  In  to  the  fi  .rente  of  Hry' 
oh*-  Meriiu  <C  K.  T.  »,),  IU.  SsS. 

For  Lstlne  mi  earut  thou  oat  yet  bat  smsJe.  my  lltr-l 
OAsiinrr,  Astrolabe,  Prtt. 
t  eanne  the  ecycns  *eucn* 
I  curtaay  came  fni  heuen. 

HabH.  Bu«*  <e.  a  t.  ax  P.  IT. 

t  could  the  Bible  In  the  holy  tou«ue, 
-  'I  without  prick.. 

A  yuiMfn,  Vlagiwtlck  Lady,  L  1, 
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Thy  lorr  doth  plead  «i  prettily  to  stay, 

That,  trurt  me,  I  mil  weep  to  part  with  the*. 

Beau,  nod W„  Mulseter,  IL  1. 
What  e*ut  we  •oppose  thla  will  come  to? 

MUlvn,  Reformation  Id  Eng.,  IL 
It  la  a  contradiction  to  mucins  that  Omnipotence  ran 
do  that,  which.  If  It  amltt  be  done,  wmiM  rrn-lor  all 
piiwer  luliniiacnnt.  TiUattm,  W  ork",  II.  «U. 

All  that  Ailaio  had,  all  that  t'naar  rrofcf,  ),M  have  asil 
™«  d".  iTinenuifc  SUxuv. 


1  <ImiI]  i 


2.  May 
have  it 
in.'iii  f 


n  ttj  n>nn*  ared* 
Aftrrwanl  ihuld  falle. 

<iv\rwr,  Ctof.  Amant..  II.  1W, 
t/nvte  aiMwere.  CAowccr.) 
:  noting  merely  pertnifwion :  as,  you  can 
if  you  wish  ;  ros  I  speak  to  you  a  no- 
[Chiefly  cotloq.] -Clan  but.  cannot  Hut 


Canada  Grauftc  \Camact  tanajtnm  . 


Juri,  <wn). 
can1  i  kiui),  h.    [<  cos1,  r.] 
ability.  (Scotch.] 

C»n-(kan),  (i.  (<  ME.  canne,  <  AS.  <rossc  (trans- 
lating L.  "crater  vel  ramw")  =  D.  kan,  a  pot, 
row,  =  OHG.  rAaNiw,  MHG.  0.  kannc,  a  can, 
tankard,  mug,  a  lcel.  kuiniui  —  Sw.  fawNi  a 
Dan.  ktindr,  a  can,  tankard,  mug,  also  measure, 
>  ML  cnsitrt,  co»«,  a  vessel  or  measurr  for 
liquids,  >  OF.  ennne,  cane,  F.  dim.  aintttr,  a 
jug.  By  some  the  Teut.  forms  nr«  derived  from 
L.  canna,  a  reed,  cane:  see  marl.]  1.  A  ves- 
sel of  small  or  moderate  size  and  made  of  any 
material,  but  now  generally  of  sheet-metal, 
such  as  tin,  and  used  as  a  drinldug-cup  or  to 

contain  liquids,  preserves,  etc.  can.  an-  getierallx  Canada  (kan-ya'dg),  ».  [Hp.,  <mg«,  cane,  reed, 
«  »d  IT^ff^-^1*^**    P^f,""**'  *»•»••'■  5      eanr  and  cwUos.  cannon.]  A 


canal 

lu*.]  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  bir<U,  of  wliichthe 
type  is  tho  Canada  grouse  or  ( 

Vanace  ca- 
nadentit.  it 
b  characterlred 
by  featheml 
taral,  abator* 
of  a  creat,  a 
abort  tail  of  |« 
or  10  olatutc 
featben,  lite  ab- 
•rlior  of  pecu- 
Harlr  N-nirtli- 
cixhI  fraUiers  of 
thn  iu<rk,  mi. I 
dark  l-lriidid 
or  i*i4iiiplcu,>u»> 
l)~  rark-iiatrd 
rolnratlon.  The 
•prciea  are 
woodland  aoil 
arboriL'<de,  and 
ara  ootifttked  Ut 
Norttt  Acuerica. 
The  iixwt  nota- 
ble apeclea,  at- 
ter  tho  one 
naoicd,  Ib  the 
duakjr  gTiHiap  "f 

the  Kockr  Momitaiiii,  C.  aUcvra.  There  are  several  otlirr 
•peekn  or  rarietlea    Alao  calkHl  btHdrayafmt. 

I,  OOnaclfrt,  n.  ^ME.1  A  word  of  un- 
origin  and  meaning,  found  only  in  the 
--  passages: 

lea  of  Ilia  ranveUt  that  on  the  euppe  rem. 
AUHrrulir*  Pvrtn*(t&.  Morri.j,  II. 
of  tanaiitt  that  keatrn  tho  htinlea. 
AUUmtim  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  tl  ISIS. 


Id  some  caaea  they  am  finare  or 
timet  provided  with  a  ' 
luhrloaiuiK 

There  weren  Kit  alio  atoasumsnea.  Wfrii/,  John  II. «. 
I  hate  it  ai  an  unfilled  run.  T.  X.,  II.  X. 

ITU  the  cap,  and  flit  tbo  ran. 

jTmnywii,  Viakin  of  Hln,  Iv. 

2.  A  measure  of  liquids  in  t  be  Shetland  islands, 
containimc  about  an  English  gallon.  Jamiemn. 
—3.  The  revolving  cylindrical  holder  into 
which  the  sliver  falls  from  a  carding-machine. 
—  Cup  and  can.  *e»  cuy. 
CaVS3  (kan),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  canned,  ppr.  can- 
[<  «t«2,  a.]   To^put  into  a  can;  espe- 


valley :  the  common  name  in  Spain  of  rather 
narrow  valleys,  and  especially  of  such  as  are 
walled  in  by  precipitous  slopes.  Ttilt  word  w«a 
aaml  hy  early  Spaiiiah  wrttrM  on  ('alifornla  (us  Veiieina). 
and  occqra  In  tho  name  of  one  well-known  locality  In  that 
State,  faflada  d*  laa  Uvaa.  In  (rviH-rat  however,  all  v»]. 
lera  (excrptlnai  oulte  broad  onea)  and  niuat  dxtlra,  aa  well 
aa  deep  and  well-marked  rarinr*  or  (orsea,  are  ihmui 
out  the  t'^inlillrran  rvKloii  of  the  I'nlted  Stalea  . 
caSona.   See  eaftoa, 

Canada  (ka-na'd«),  «.   [Pg.]  A  Portuguese 

liquid  measure.  It  la  rqnal  In  Ualioo  to  L41  trntted 
Stale"  .Miarta,  l.tt  En(tll«h  quarts,  or  l  «  llUra,  In  iiporto 
to  i.S3  Vnitad  Stale.  ouarU  or  S.II4  liter*.  In  Rto  to  iai 


imiich- 
callr.1 


i  theae  toncmea  wrrfeetly? 
Bran,  ana  PL,  Ooxc 


r  ft.,  Outrotob,  It.  «, 
0,  ahe  eouU  Uw  art  of  woman  moat  feelingly. 

flatter  ami  WtbtUr,  Northward  Ho,  L  l. 
9.  To  know  bow  to  do;  be  able  to  do. 

We  are  mortal ; 
And  eon  bat  deeds  of  men. 

A  Jomnn,  Sejanus,  L  S. 
1  know  ymu-  Bory  temper. 
Anil  that  you  tan.  ami  l»r-!,  aa  much  a*  men. 

PUtchtr,  UmMc  itarrlago.  It.  1. 
t  thU  rlght-luutd  can. 

9frH*T,  r.  v.,  it  lu.  is. 


ciaUy,  to  pnt  into 
Jars,  for  presen-atlon,  as  )>repared  v 
fruits,  and  meats. 

CAD:it  (kan).  A  frequent  Middle  English  cor- 
ruption of  pan,  began,  preterit  of  ginncn,  begin 
(see  jyisl):  often  equivalent,  with  the  infinitive 
of  a  principal  verb,  to  the  preterit  of  that  verb, 
f  Aurora,  the  iTllic  Larko  can  cry. 

Sir  D.  Lymdmy,  Prol.  to  Dreme. 
nil*  wonlsa  he  eon  her  fayrelv  sroet. 

Sftnarr,  Y.  t|,,  L  Iv.  «& 
So  own  he  tame  hia  earn  cat  onto  same 

Spnvrr,  r.  <i..  II.  I.  Si. 

can'  (kan),  ».  [E.  Ind.]  The  catty  or 
of  Cochin  China,  equal  to  1  pound  6 


avoirdupois. 


To  can  ircOTthaiixorthanloitiAS.iAwo.nsew. ;  alw  CaVBA  (ka'ntt).  ».    [Bp.;  cf.  tana,  a  cane,  reed: 
i  e*it  isei  fc-rrt  fornix,         wiiiujm  cf  Palme.  L  SPT.  ' 


hence,  to  reccarulae  obthjatton ;  give  (hanks. 

lona  {o  2.3  iu  Arn^mT. 
Shak.,  Airs  wvii,  it.  a.  OsVliaanite  (ka'nan-lt),  n.   [<  Ctiiwuiit  +  -if<a.] 


I  eon  him  no  thnnk*  for  X 
In 


f«  nn  unfAans,  to  gttt  no 

At  that  good  wp  hetn  doth, 

Heo  hit  Mntliclelche  underfnth  (blithely  receive). 

And  cwnivru  va 


See  MMvyre.  «, 

Vef  I  wlate  the  kynge  looth  wolde  muitr  me  no  iimw,, 
I  wolde  aey  that  he  aliulde  so.   Merlin  (E.  K.  T.  .S.),  lit.  ios. 

Il.t  intrant.  To  have  ability;  be  able.  Still 

so  used  in  Scotch :  us,  I'll  no  'can  go. 

Be  at-eal  him  eonite  antlde  [he  tkall  tan  (be  able  to)  shield 
him  welli. 

Alorwt (Me.  at.  l«T(Carly  Ens.  Puenia,  ml.  I*nraivall,  p.  Si). 

In  evil  the  beat  condition  ia  not  to  will,  the  arcixt  not 
«"  /fctooii.  Of  Creat  Place. 

And  now  Utat  we  understand  each  other,  ye'll  errn  name 
your  iKulneaa.  H.  L.  Sievmmi,  Kidnapped,  xxki. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary.  1.  To  be  able;  properly, 
to  be  able  physically;  hence,  by  extension,  to 
be  able  mentally,  morally,  or  legally;  possess 
the  qualities,  qualifications,  or  "resources  ne- 
ceasary  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  the 
accomplishment  of  anv  purpose,  the  specific 
end  or  purpose  being  indicated  by  the  verb  to 
which  enn  is  auxiliary. 
Can  the  a*  tree  .  .  .  o,'ar  olive  bcrrlc :  J 
Thou  <vnu(  not  ny  I  did  It :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  n».         Slmk..  Macbeth,  IIL  4 


1.  A  descendant  of  Canaan^  son  of  Ham  (G 
x.  15-1SI);  more  generally,  one  of  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  named  from 
him,  lying  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  included  in  modern  Palestine. 
Tho  Canasnlttw  proper  (Gen.  jvi.  21.  etr.)  were  on*  of  a 
numlier  of  trltwa  to  which  the  nainc  was  collcrtlveii  ap- 
plied, severally  »«v«rti«l  l»  so-called  kinua,  and  which 
were  conuilcrol  liy  the  Israelite,  after  a  prolonged  strus 
rfc. 

2.  A  title  of  one  of  the  twelve  npostlcs  ("Hi 
mou  the  Canaanite,"  Mat,  x, 
(Luke  vi.  IS,  Acts  i.  I 

EOalot:  it  is  a  transliteration  of  an  Aramaic 
word  signifying  zeal,  or  a  xoalot— 3.  [7.  c]  A 
variety  of  massive  white  pyroxene  occurring  in 
limestone  at  Canaan,  Connecticut. 
Canaanittsh  (ka-nan-i'tlsh),  a.  [< 
+  -is*-*}   Of  or  pertaining  to  " 
Canaanites. 


canabert,  ».    [A  var.  of  cancvn*  (OF 
rnnneT*,  etc.),  canvas:  see  rusivw.] 
cloth  mentionc<l  in  the  wardrobe  accounts 
Henry  VII.  Fnirhnlt. 


ill.  li  canabyt,  «.   An  old  spelling  of  otwoyiv. 

Can  ace  (kun'u-au),  n.  [XL.  (Von  Keirhenbaeh, 
18o3),  after  titmice,  Gr.  Kai-d^v,  daughter  of  JEo- 


lltera.  In  Balds  to  T  tnl'ntted  states  quarts,  and  lit  Ceylon 
to  I. SO  I'nlted  Stalea  quart*.  Also  eaaada. 
cans  or  glitss  Canada  balsam,  rice,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
-  getablee,  Canadian  (ka-n4'dUn),  a.  and  n.  [<  V<i*ada  + 
L  a.  Pertaining  to  CanArta,  a  British 
possession  in  America  north  of  the  United 
States.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  Includes  all  of  British 
America  except  Newfoundland:  Iwl  the  name  Otnada  ia 
sJ»>  re*trli:tad  so  aa  to  Include  only  the  province*  of  On- 
tario and  tfliebee  (formerly  I'pper  and  tower  t'aiiad*.  or 
Canada  M  <*t and  Eajrtl-  Canadian  embroidery,  a  name 
Xiveu  to  a  kind  of  embroidery  ma.t«  with  small  pkcn>*  of 
far,  of  the  skint  of  reptile*,  and  the  like,  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  stun,  and  combined  »  Ith  needlework  done 
with  porrupfnc-qutll*  spill  so  Sue  that  they  are  Oellble, 
and  4lyed  in  various  cok4a.   IHcL  o/  X*edletn*k. 

II.  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Canada, 
canaigre  (ka-na'ger),  n.    In  Texas,  a  species 
of  dock,  Rumex  hymcnoaepaluA,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  in  tanning. 

canaille  (ka-naT),  «.  [<  F.  canailte,  <  It.  cana- 
glia  (s  Hp.  ctinalla  *=  Pg.  canalha).  rabble,  prop, 
and  orig.  a  pack  of  dogs,  <  ennr  =  Tg.  cOa  —  8p. 
can  (obs.)  =  F.  chien,  <  L.  oi«i»,  a  dog:  see  f  Vt- 
nu,  and  cf.  Arnncfl,  a  doublet  of  tnnatlle.]  1. 
The  lowest,  orders  of  the  people  collectively; 
the  rabble;  the  vulgar. 

To  keep  tho  aotcreitcn  eanaitU  from  intrudln*}  on  the 
retirement  of  tlw  poor  king-  of  the  l"rcnch.  Burke. 

2.  Originally,  a  mixture  of  the  coarser  particle* 
of  flour  and  fine  bran  or  shorts  for  feed ;  now 
occasionally  used  for  the  grade  known  as  "  fine 
feed"  or  "  fltiished  middlings."  Also  spelled  rvi- 
nnil,  eaunt,  and  cancll. 
I  4)  called  elsewhere  <»nak^,(*»n'«-kin.)>  n.    Same  as  raniinviit  1. 

Zelotes  that  iZ  tlZ  Can*1    (ka-nal').  n.    [=  D.  kanaal  =  G.  ban. 
les,  that  is.  the    8w  <  ,,,  mHal  =  ^  S()  P|?  =  I{ 

canale,  <  L.  canalis,  a  chaunel,  trench,  pipe,  ca- 
nal; cf.  Skt.  V  **«»,  dig.  See  c*«««c/i  and 
kenurfi,  doublets  of  rnsnfi.]  1.  An  artificial 
waterway  for  irrigation  or  navigation,  renal* 
apiK-ar  to  har,- In-,  n  lint  iued  for  eonveyinif  water  and 
were  merely  ahnllow  dlt,  he*  with  a  slisbt  tall.  They 
n.turally  lie<-*me.«  lirii  larsc  eiioamli.  a  roadway  fur  l.-*l.. 
and  eveniuallv  for  >lil|w.  A  ,-iuial  may  be  a  mere  euttlnit 
t>>  unite  lwdie*  of  water  for  tli«  iwaairc  of  IkwU,  *a  in 
•nine  of  IIh.'  chains  of  l*kea  in  11k-  eastern  I'nlted  state* : 
of  a  i  ilitliiiiuiit  waterw-ay  Mnned  by  a  series  of  li.nir  levelt 
nnltvd  by  lucks  and  oarrleil  over  rivers  ami  valleys  liy 
mean,  of  ItIiUik,  as  the  Krle  <-a«al :  or  a  caiialiml  nv,-r ; 
or  a  navta-Mlik*  luissase  cuniHi-ttnu  lakes  or  sens,  a*  the 
Wellnnd  ranal  In  I'anada.  in-  the  si»-i  canal.  Among  thi- 
lonitest  caniUa  aro  the  Ganges  caival  In  India,  alwut  sso 
mile*  long,  tho  i  Irand  Canal  lu  <  hlna,  about  MM  miles,  and 
the  Ert«i  canal  In  New  York,  *13  mine.  The  Juiuea  an  I 
Kanawha  klvcrt  N.vqrallon  canal,  H7  nillra  long,  uvej. 
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canal 

«amr  by  IU  locks*  grade  of  1.91t>  feel,  sad  the  Morris  rarml 
in  Now  J.  i».  •>-,  mi  iuUim  long,  one  of  1,<I"1  feet.  I  he  Sun 
i  miiI  1/  |ir>,.  d  ii.  liwl<)la  an  miles  l  >ni.'.iiii<l  l»  level  throusli 
out.  It  I.  tiir  huu.at  h)>||>  canal  In  Ibe  world  in  seclioiisl 
sr.  a  ami  tin- mml  lnt|»  'ft  itn  tin  acorninerciii]  a.pcct.  i-'ah*t- 
ir.»d  rlv.raarc  i-'nmiioii  In  w»lim  Eutope.  (in  ordinary 
narrow  ,aaials  bosUarc  usually  drawn  by  borsusor  mules 
trj.vlintt  un  a  biwpsth,  though  steam -propulsion  mill 
id.  mil  t.-wlmf  are  now  Used  to  some  cvlctlt ;  larvier  ones. 
.-iII.hI  »*.,.. vi, im  Hi,,  siuc,  (ho  North  Holland,  the 
U  >  Hand,  etc ,  ale  nsvlitaled  l,y  vnHl)  of  different  sixes, 
up  to  the  larwcst  under  ull  or  strain. 

2.  In  arrh.,  it  channel;  a  groove;  a  flute:  thus, 
tin-  cum/t/  of  the  volute  is  tho  channel  rm  the 
face  of  the  circumvolutions  inclosed  hv  a  list 
in  the  Ionic  capital. —  3.  In  aim!.,  a  ilml;  a 
unci  through  which  u  fluid  in  conveyed  or 
i  pass ;  a  tubular  cavity  in  a  part,  or  a  com- 
munication between  parts!  See  duct  —  4.  In 
rW.,  tho  name  of  sundry  groove*,  furrows, 
apertures,  etc.,  as:  (<i)  too  channels  of  various, 
sctinoioau.H;  ill)  the  afferent  and  efferentporew 
of  sponges;  (<•)  the  groove  observed  in  differed 
parts  of  certain  univalve  shells,  nud  adapted  for 
the  protrDsion  of  the  long  cylindrical  siphon  or 
breathiu«-tubi<  possessed  by  thoseimimals. —  5. 
In  tml.,  an  elongated  intercellular  or  intntfas- 
cicular  spare,  either  empty  or  containing  sup, 
resin,  or  other  substances.  _  Abdominal  canal,  in 
«•",  wme  as  miutf.- Alimentary  canal, 

allaphenold  canal,  alveolodental  canal.  :v<«  t'i,  mi- 
Ktinn.- Alveolar  canal  («)  AHlenor.  the  canal  In  tl»t 
aui.erl.ir  maxillary  liuiw  rontalnlug  the  anterior  superior 
dental  tunc.  l>/>  Inferior,  tlir  Infe rt-ir  .1.  litiil  canal  |<) 
M'duM,  the  canal  In  the  superior  maxillary  bum.- contain- 
Inj  the  middle  sii|>crlor  denial  m  rvv.  (if)  p<.itrrM,r,  tlw 
canal  in  tiic  superior  maxillary  l«mc  containing  tho  puste- 
ni>r  »up,-rior  dental  nerve. — Ambulacral  neural  canal 
iteraiAiiiifafni;.— Anterior  palatine  canal.  (u)The  ca- 
nal f,  irnM'il  by  the  union  ot  the  ranalea  luclslvl.  It 
the  lulslc  just behind  the  Incisor teeth.  Also  • 
ri/.r  ,nl«luw  O*m.  Ifti  The  canal!,  inctsjvutoii  cither  aide. 
<r)  rim  canalcs  lix-laUi  with  the  antcrlcir  palaUne  canal  In 
wnar  «.  -  Aqulrerou*  canal*.  *«  <Mu<Cfroa..  -  Arach- 
noid canaL  a  purtlun  <d  the  aulmrmcluK*!  apace,  wbcro 
tin-  arai  liniild  L-nuawa,  »ltlioat  dippliw  lulo,  tile  lonKllu- 
and  traiuveree  nuureaut  tbo  drain.  —  Atrial  canal. 

*w  the  adjectiv, ».  -  Auricular  canal, 
etwern  tlwanrk-ularaiMl  viniriiiilar 
tl..n.  »t  .  CKal  heart  -AUal  canaL  S» 
\  a  aiipplfinrnurrdnctut  the 
ii,.  ,v nit.  —  Canal  ot  _ 

u  if  ,tc!  „f  Barttwti,,.  -  Canal  Of  Cloquet.  fame  aa  AlnJ- 
iuii  r,i.i.i(.  -  Canal  of  CortL  the  «pa.-«  I)  Ins  wtw.-«-ii  tlw 
tectunal  inemhram-  and  liaailar  mcmhrane  id  the  roi  tdr-a. 
—  Canal  of  Cotunnlua,  the  ai|nirda.  tm  mtllmll  iwldi  h 
hi-,  under  ii^u<»ii«efu»)i  Canal  ot  Fontana,  an  annular 
•erics  o(  ipui  en,  which  lie  In  the  aclerulU-,  Juat  In  frmil  ut 
the  |dace , .(  attai  liment  id  Hie  Irta,  and  cmnmunk-ate  (revljr 
»ltli  tln-antcrturiluiulwrut  the  eye.  Alau railed  ranntc/ 
Hon*u,  f«/i'lrv  ot/ui/,  allil  /**,iM/rtiirt'#  it*frw.  —  Canal  Of 

Gartner,  -^uhp  aa  &urt*vrit%u  f<in>tt  —  Canal  of  0 ni- 
di Sam*-  a*  t'idbi'i  raivU,  —  Canal  of  Hovlua.  l^ameu 
« i»n  f  fonia  iul  —  Canal  of  Huraler.  i*aniv  aa  llv  mir 
rianfanal.  s.,e  Ih|i.»—  Canal  of  Lowenberf.  the  canal 
In  tlie  i-t*  hlea  hounded  l»y  the  ineiutinine  «d  K*  la«ier,  the 
teetniiiil  ini'tn^irane.  and  the  outer  wall  id  the  eiMldcar  ca- 
ital.  It  U  (lie  upper  fnw  )>irtl.ini>t  that  ranal  —  Canal  Of  ■ 
MulKr.  "ami-  aa  d  t.-<  Mailer.  -  Canal  of  Nuck,  the 
pii'JL'hid  pelitom  lltn  (pnHViaua  vajrlnalla)  whleh  in  the  fe- 
male l  Ullirjii  exti-lid*  ilna'll  ali^lIK  the  nullid  lUnutlenl  uf 
the  tlterilt,  and  whieh  may  lieraiat  to  a  |ir>  ater  or  haa  n- 
leut  In  the  u  lMlt  — Canal  Of  Petit,  the  annular  atrivavf 
ro'irie.  led  *p.l.-.-i  III  the  i.il»|«'li»iry  lliratiulit  Ftirirrlltig 
the  .  ri»tiillhielein..fthe<ye-Canal  ofRelMner.  Same 
a«  .-.vAJerie  en*i/  —Canal  of  KlvUms.  ."amc  aa  <luri  u/ 
Sninw.  -  Canal  of  KoaemthaL  Kain»aa«|i«r»<«iwiur 
r*^  .«.»/•, —  Canal  of  Bchlemm.  »  rln  ular  ranal.  of 
rlhptli  nl  ,  niM*'etlun,  lying  in  the  antrttanee  of  the  arle- 
pitii'  allshtlr  anterior  to  the  c-anal  of  Kontana. —  Canal  of 
BtenaOD.  fiaine  aa  duet  vf  S'rtuon  —  Canal  Of  Stilling. 
.Same  a<  A  vn/.-t,/  niihrl.  Canal  Of  Wharton.  Same  a» 
duri  tit  HVmrfoii.  Canal  Of  Wlraung,  the  panoreatlc 
du  I  Canala  Of  BreacbeL  raaala  ill  the  dlplnc  of  Die 
cranial  boiH-t.  In  w  hich  lln'arfiet  a  vein*  run.  —  Canala  of 
ReckllnKhauaen,  the  <vnteiu.it  ranaU  In  the  lornea  ;  the 
»•  iMMik-atliiua  In  lwi  en  tlw,  i>il  »|iu, .  1  nf  Hie  nirnea. 

Carotid  canal.  ote„i,.f  —  central  cjuial,  tin  UK-diaii 
rniul  .it  the  aiiiHal  ivimI.  —  Central  canal  of  the  modlo- 
llia,tlie  Unreal  of  the  ilitiaU  In  tho  tlKKllidUtof  the  ri».hlea 

nf  tin-  ,ar  —  Cerebrospinal  catiai    (ni  The  mil  or 

rniliir  vi-rtetiril  i  ;wial  tornini  hy  the  nkilll  and  tie.  *p I  lie, 
an  1  r-xitaJiitni;  the  liniln  au<l  upltuil  mnrt-iw  l  r,ri'ltr  i-tilni- 
lin*  i-oihm«u  xm\  i-  ,:iti:ia.iiu  CAVlty  of  the  I, rain  and  uplnal 
ror-1.  not  lnfni|iienlly  m,-ie  or  Ii-m  evteiislvely  oliliti-riit«-.l 
in  lli,'  Utter,  lint  in  the  former  intHlrV.i  in  the  (oriu  of  the 
ae>,rjl  iiiilriiliH  urel  -ithvr  lavitiei.  Ciliary  canal. 
>n'or  ;tA  i-ii'orl  if  yiintu'i-i.  -Cochlear  canal  tn,  jinipiT 
civ  il1  ,d  Hi,-  ,  ,irli|i  a.  ,'i'imi,-,  t,',l  Ii)  111**  i  nuikli*  p.'imiena 
•  ilh  the  <ii>  111  of  ,,|li,  r  \nr\i  ,.f  the  l«hvr;iii:i  of  I  he  ear. 

Al«.  Lulled  ei.^J  of  HrU,,*,.   Dental  canal.  I 

Irni.r,  -V  unall  e»:ial  t.r.HI-  III tlf  "IJ  from  lie  ii.fr.1 

canal  In  the  H»>r  ot  the  mi.it,  and  dei-ri.itln;  hi  H  •  Itaal 
»:ii;  nl  the  H.'i?nun,  It  trine-hilts  v,s.,  N  ;ir,,l  :,,  n-  >  t" 
the  front  teeth  <>f  the  H]ilH'r  J  v».  tin  1  „r.  ri,ir,  the  chaB- 
ml  m  tl"'  Liif.  rl-.r  ma\lllarr  ,,r  l>m,-r  iii»-1«>ik,  »hl<  h 
tr.ii  :i  lt»  lie-  Lt.f.-rl  ir  ileut.il  n:  n,  «  ,iu- 1  v-  1„,  i,  i  /' 
I'll  i.e.  one  or  more  line  canala  enu  hnu:  the  kuperior  mav- 
iSI  v  ;  i,  ■  ,<-  .1'"  .ut  tlo-  mi.)  ||e  ,.f  II.  ]...ier|,,r  kiirlAi'e,  and 
tranunitting  the  po.tennr  dental  vcwla  ami  nerres.  - 
Dlieallve  canal  f  mr  m  nhmniliimriiMt  EJacu- 
latory  canal.  <anir  an  'Menoilorv,liie»|wldrha«c,  uniler 

,/.„■?!    Eustachian  canal,  in.  i-  i   -.■mi  n.  tie  i-.  in.ui 

Bortion  of  tlx'  telnpornl  hone  whi,  I.  1  ,min  [nut  I  I  Ika 

Ku-t:»:  ill  vii  to  ...  -  Facial  canal  1 1   jiin»'duet.i<  Kul)"ini 

(wtllrll  we.  under  rt'/ior,f «.•;„.)■  ati  ralh-.l  l-evauae  it  tnitl»- 

nlU>  Uw  faelal  Mm  tlm  iiKh  tin  t.  in]..ral  bOM.  Oaert- 
nerlia  canal, .  i  -*«.•/  >/  o.ief«rr,  tie.  rrtnaLua  lu  the  f..- 


i  .i. 

Tl.lt.vl 
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male  of  the  obliterated  archincphric  canal  or  Wolffian    2.  Of  or 
duet,  fonnhux  a  carrat  a|>peiulaire  <ir  rul^le-aac  of  the  geni- 
tal paaaaffea,  or  a  cord  eoniiectliiK  I  lie  latter  with  the  paru. 
varmru.    Oaalrovaacular  canal,  genital  canal. 

the  adjcclivea.  -  Haversian  canal,  the  track  or  trace  of  a 
blood-vessel  In  lione;  a  o'llndrh  al  hollow  in  lame  In  »  hlrh 
an  artery  or  a  vein  run*.  These  canala  are  mostly  of  miutite 
or  ml<  naeoplc  al/e  .  on  traiistevtion  ot  i»mij«rt  t»ue  tla- 
me  Kiev  appear  sa  round  holes,  tun  lii  longUrctkin  tlMiy 
arc  seen  to  l«-  hrauclilnit  and  aiu»toiixH,ln^eauaU.  When 
tnri;e  anil  trregvilar,  av  they  oft' 


Tile  retleulnt-wl  tla>ue  of  Lover  U  then  seen  to  he  a  .)  . 
tern  of  eanaU,  which  la  bat  a  modlfled  form  of  the  eaavj- 
fieular  apacea  of  tile  apinea. 

JoMr.  Hoy. 


arid  In  tile  ranee 
/tarwnim  #j«iiv 
Ity  of  a  loiu  h 
EliialitIc  llavrral 
vi*mm'U,  and  col 
Hepatic  canal 


loua  t 
i-  Ih 


jane  of  adult  Ixine,  the) 
c  luedulLary  esvlty  or  n 
a  hunierua  or  femur, 
al,  tilled  witli  fat.  inline: 


railed 


.  I- 


■  '.i' 


tisane 


it 


e  aa  hr/Aitu'  duet  (which  see,  under 
rfurfi  -Hugulertan  canal,  bmusII  nojaaire  for  the  ehonla 
tym|hani  nerve  through  the  teiupiuiil  (Nine  between  iu  Mpia- 
iivoiuil  ami  petrosal  elemcnU,  |«rallel  with  tl>e  lllaserian  fla- 
aure.  AlaocalliMlenniif o/y/u.ri/iVr.  -Hunter's canal tiu- 
cansl  fonuwl  hy  lint  vaata*  iiiteniua  muscle  on  one  aide  and 
like  adductor  lonjr.ua  and  adductor  nLairniiaou  the  other,  to- 
Kether  with  a  alroiia  flhruua  band  psaalnx  over  from  the 
vastus  to  tile  tendona  of  the  addtlctora.  The  femoral 
artery  runs  Ihruturh  IhU  raual  to  lieo.mo  the  [N-tjillteaL 
—  Hyaloid  canal  the  fltieranal  In  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye,  extending  f  nun  the  optk-  taipllls  to  tlx.  lent  rap 
aule,  which  contains  In  Uie  enihryo  the  hyaloid  artciy,  hut 


IficrM.  &<.,  2d  aer.,  VI 

Canalicular  abMma,  an  atxeaa  of  the  brraat  wli.  h 
ruiuniiinleiue*  with  the  Isrtlf* toiw  dnetx. 

canaliculate,  canalicnlated  (kan-a-lik'u-lat 

-la-ted),  a.  f<  L.  cainn/icic/nfuj,  <  mnalicHlttf,  a 
little  channel,  dim.  of  ranalix,  a  channel :  see 
crtiiri/l,  m.]    t.'hantipled ;  furrowed;  ^rrooved. 

Slteclflcally  —  (a)  III  enlorfi..  hsvliiic  a  eetdral  Imiirll tlillny 
furrow,  which  la  hroad  and  well  deBned.  hut  n.»l  i»ri 
deep:  said  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  thoraa  wlo  n  it 
irrooied  [or  tlw  reev  ptkitl  of  the  roatrtlia.  {>•)  -lliapol 
a  tatial  or  canalk-illii. ;  lieinit  a  channel.  eri«.»e  irnitr- 
ora|«iUt.  SB  tlw  Hp  of  a  whelk  Ir)  In  fair  ,  haVlUK  u  d..  | 
lotl|ti!l*din*l  icrooVe.  aa  a  Iwlhde  of  a  lesl,  eU'. 

canaliculus  (kan-a-lik'u-lua),  «.:  pi.  ranndrs  i 
(-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  Vvina/M,  a  channel:  we  rAna- 
NfM,  fflim.l,  «.]    In  anal,  and  a  little 

jrroove, 
channel. 

The  catWiruli  which  oritrlnste  in  one  Uruna  t 
ipiently  run  into  a  ueitrhUjriiig  lacuna,  or  elae  Into  s 


furrow,  pipe,  tube,  or  other 


pcrviaU  for  a  time  sfU'r  the  dltappearauec  of  that  veaacl. 
Also  railed  eunitl  of  Clajuel  and  coiml  ../  Stilling  —  ln- 

clsor  canal  ;*ce  mi/erior  fialatitie  eauaL — Infraorbital 

canal  the  esnal  leadim;  from  the  hifnuirhltal  groove  on 
theojrillal  aiirface  *d  tlie  aupejior  mavillary  hone,  and 
upentniT  at  the  infraorhital  funuiien.  It  tranvniiu  the  In- 
frnorhltal  nerve  and  artery.  Inguinal  canal,  a  canal  in 
the  trrolri.  almut  lw<i  livchca  Ionic,  pavinir  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  abdominal  rinje.  It  Ilea  juat  altovu  and 
|«rall.'l  to  Pun  part's  lisametit.  und  ImnimiU  the  iiiermatic 
o.rl  in  Ihe  male  and  the  round  llicament  in  tlie  female. 
Al»>  csIUhI  nWoiwi.uii  ntmit  —  Lacrymal  canal  (a) 
Hanwi  as  wrjrtt  cimil  (A)  ( me  of  tlie  caoallciill  hat.ry'niaiea 
(whuh  see,  andcr  ea»iift>uJu*)i — Hadrepoiic  canals, 
mucous  canala.  is.o  the  s<lj<«  tive«  —  Masai  canal,  tlw 
bony  canal  lodging  the  nsaal  duct,  and  formed  hy  the  »u|ie- 
rtor  nisilUary,  Ucrynial,  and  Inferior  t  ' 


eUhburitiie  llaversian  caual 


//.  «ntj».  Anal.  p.  « 


Canallcull  blllferi,  the  Wk-  du.  t>  -  Canallcull  calco- 
phort  .Ve  m(eo;.»orr.u..  —  Canallcull  carotlcotvm- 
panld,  two  or  tliree  alHiet  canala  Icsdlnu  from  tw  .-a^. 
tid  ransl  Into  tlw  lytnpanuhi  and  IransmlttliK  lirsorlie, 
of  the  candid  pkxua-  Canallcull  dentlum,  ihe  toionv 
<  analu  of  Uie  dentine  -  Canallcull  Ucrvrnales.  tl«-  la. 
rymal  ranaU,  auiall  tubes  Uirtnniuir  st  the  pun.ta  la<Ty 
mails,  and  opcninir  iuto  tlve  larrymal  sac  either  h  parauly 


orliyaiMmmon 
aeople  branch- 
lu*  tubules  ra- 


Canallculi  of  bone,  the  mu» 


r  turldnated  Urnea.  - 


wall  is  fonned  by  the  amhulacr 
tlrnia:  the  track  or  trace  uf  the 


That  hand  like  nerve  (ambulacra!  oerre  of  a  starttah] 
constitutes  the  superficial  wall  of  s  cansl,  which  extends 
through  the  wli.de  Icnirth  of  the  lunbulacrum,  and  may  be 
tenne.1  the  ambulsrrsl  Ncn.uf  cnnal.  It  Is  divided  hy  n 
loiurltudinul  septum.  At  1U  oral  end  .  .  .  each  ambu- 
lacral nerve,  when  It  reaches  the  orsl  membrane,  divides 
Inlo  twudlvenrent  Iwanelies,  whU  h  unite  with  (be  run 
aponditiir  brsorheaof  the  other  anibulaccal  nerves  to  form 
the  orsl  rlnit.  Answering  to  the  hitter  Is  a  wide  circular 
ii^ueisf  rdiKil,  Into  which  tlie  amhtiUcra!  m-tirnt  rumits 
o|M-n.  ffitr/eir,  Anal  Invert,  p.  4TK 

Obturator  canal  a  funnel  shaped  opeiiliiK  ill  tlie  ilpjier 
|uirt  of  tlie  obturator  memlmine.  transuilttlui;  tlw  obtura- 
birvesst  la  and  nerves  —  Pterygopalatine  canal  name 

a^  mil.'i/»i-f4/MJ  yJliiriril.7eii*  ( w  hli  b  see.  Undi  r  rrlMrt/w-ii/»i.X 

Sacral  canal  the  sacral  imrtinn  of  the  neural  rausl— 
Santorlnl  s  canal  Name  as  li*rtutr\i't  cuuW. — Semi- 
circular canal,  one  of  the  three  mcnihranoiM  canals  lead- 
ins  otf  friMii  and  returnbut  iuto  the  utriculua  of  the  Inner 
ear:  also  applied  to  the  bony  cbannela  in  which  tlwse 
lie.  A  vertical  auiierior,  s  vertical  jRvsteriur,  arid  a  hort- 
rontsl  or  extcrusl  acinlrircular  canal  are  distirurulshcd. 
!See  cut  under  ear.  Sheathing  canal  Uanalia  ro  nnafisl, 
the  tviiumuulrstlon  of  the  cnvlty  of  the  tunica  vaitinalis 
testis  with  the  jreneral  tieritovical  cavity  of  the  alalomcn. 
In  malt  It  soon  ck**ca.  lcsiina'  the  tunica  vairlnalls  a  abut 
ksc.—  Spinal  canal,  the  canal  formed  by  the  aerlea  of  ver 
telinvc.MitslllllKthoaplltsI  cord.  Alaoralkd  crrW.nif  nr- 
—  Bplral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  the  «pn*l  d  In 
Uui  peliviua  Ikiiic  In  which  the  cochlear  |»*l|..ii  of  the  no  111 
labyrinth  U  contained.  —  Spiral  canal  Of  the 
la,  a  minute  spiral  canal  at  tlie  Inue  of  the  nm- 
Umlna  splralU  of  the  car,  wlmlliiK  spirally  al.mt  the 
modiolua  or  cluuiella  of  the  cochlea  It  cnntalna  the 
t-anullon  aplrale  of  tlie  e.«  hl.ar  n.-rre.  — Sternal  canal 
Mee  itfrnnl.  -  Stlebfll'S  canal  a  tlllw  ohsened  In  certain 
and  riirardcd  na  pr.^iahly  an  cvanes- 
iirjitirldiuni.  Vertebral  canal  Same 
Vidian  canal,  a  canal  ninniiiK  In  the 
"  e  foramen  laeerum  uuilllim  to  the 
laalUary  f..w«.  and  contaknnir  the  Vidian  nerve 
and  artery.  Alt.,  called  citmf  uf  l.'wof.'. 
canall  (ka-nal'),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
]ipr.  ranaUing.  [<  camif',  n.]  To  nil 
cut  with  canals. 

Kairlneeni.  like  kohidda  and  rnrhantera.  — tunnelling 
Alps,  ,  nnh'iii.;  the  Amerkau  Isihmuv,  tilen  itig  the  Ana. 
>ilan  d-'sert.  /,'inerw.n,  Works  and  IStya. 

canal-  Ikn-ual'),  n.    Snme  as  rtinnitle,  '1. 

canal-boat  (ka-nal'bot),  11.  A  comparatively 
I  unit  atld  iiiirriiw  bout  uwd  ,,n  emuiU  Cur  the 
eiinveyntlre  of  ifondai  nr  pll>.s<'li);erK,  lllld  com- 
monly moved  by  traction. 

canal-COal  (kan'al-koll,  n.  A  corrupt  form  of 
rwui*  t-i^Mtl. 

canales,  «•    I'ltiral  of  munli*. 

canalicular  1  kati-n-iik'u-lurl,  a.  [<  L.  etiuali- 
nthix.  dim.  of  mniitu,  a  ihaiuipl:  seo  cnmill, 
n,,  cli'iiinrlK]  1.  In  <;ii(if.  und  zool.,  resembling 
»  small  c.vtiul:  i'uiinl->iiiip<  <l. 

\  d'M.llii.-  «.(  tl."  m.—..1.  rm  •.  . -lira,  which  take,  the 

forill  "  ill),  r  nf  .-.1  r.oJ  C  .-avltles.  I  I  .1!  a  complete  split 

tin.:  "f  lie'  t.i.  h  »I.  im  luti.  .v  it.  r  plate  vtt-v.  In  d  t..  tlie 

ami  tin  Hin-  r  on.-  uttiii  In  .1  t..  tli  -iod.-rm. 

ti.  i,  «6.iui,  I'.uup.  Anot-  (trans,  i,  p  fa. 


,  ts*e-ee-fv^*Lle»  Is  llo 
OsWul-  al  I 


Limajr  ; 


the  upper  «ur- 
face  of  Ibe  pe- 
Iroua  portion 
of  the  teui- 
|>iral  1n.ii,., 
traiiamltttnit 
the  larfre  and 
small  aiipern- 
(lal  petrosal  nerves,— Canallcull  vaaculowl  Ibe  notn 
tkius  and  Uaversian  canals  of  Ikioc.  -  Canaliculus  pha- 
ryngitis, a  frruovc  on  Uie  under  aurfscc  of  the  vs«f1&al 
prcH-esa  of  the  pterysold  ]arocesa  of  the  aidlenoid  l»i&f. 
Im  >re  or  less  completely  converted  Into  a  canal  by  the  fphe 
nold  |rt-i«waof  the  |iaiatine  bone.  It  transmits  the  ptery 
^.•palatine  Veasels  Slid  Ibe  pharyngeal  or  plerygopalatie* 
lierve.    Also  called  pferyiroiNSfutine  ennaf.  -  Canaliculus 

pterygopalatlnna.  sphenopajatlnus,  sphecopha- 
ryngeoa  Same  sa  enn^firWu*  ;,A*irvvi.sni#.  —  Canailru- 
lua  tympanlcus,  the  minute  canal  In  tlie  petrous  p.  .til  -i. 
..t  the  temporal  bone  which  transmits  Jscotasin'a  nerve 
Oanalifera  (knn-a-lif'e-rfl),  n.  pi.  JKL.,  neat 
pi.  of  ra»a(i/rriu! :  see  ciino/i/ci  oa/.  J  A  family 
of  gastropods,  characterized  hy  the  extension 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shell  and  mouth 
into  a  canal-like  spout.'  It  was  formed  hy  Umsrrs 

(]»»)  tor  the  genera  ren'fAi'uiw.  Ttirt/inrlln.  f'«e.J.ni, 
/yni/n,  fa<u,  Mum,  and  fUurutoma,  which  have  l»ec 
acvepteil  by  mmlem  cmetlobiclsU  sa  types  ot  different 
families.  pMasolrte.) 

canaliferous  (kan-a-lif'e-ni»).  o.  [<  NL.  emm- 
iifcnM,  <  I.,  ranali.%  cauul.  +  frrre  —  E.  <V«rl.] 
Ilavinr;  11  cliannel  or  cnnal. 

Canalirostra  (ka-nal-i-ros'trt),  «.  pi.  ISh.,  < 
L.  count,*,  a  canal,  +  ro^ii-nm,  pi.  msfm,  a 
beak,  mod.  rostrum. J  A  superfamily  of  fjctnip- 
terous  iti««>ct«,  eonsistituj  of  the  Tingitia.  Am- 
(lulit:  and  /'Aymofirfrr,  havintfn'li'ep.  long  groove 
on  the  prosternum  into  which  fits  the  rontnim. 
Also,  ineorroctlv,  ('annlirw'tri.  Amttot  and  -Vf- 
rHU;  mx 

canallrostrato(kn-tml-i-ros'triit),«.  [< 

ro.«(r»i  +  -rif/1,1  Having  11  channeled  beaker 
roitnim:  specifically,  having  the  characters  of 
the  I  ilunliritxtril. 
canaliS  (ka-na'lis),  ». ;  pi.  ctnatr*  (-le/  l.  [U. 
u  channel,  pipe,  groove,  etc. :  we  ramiH.  s  ] 
In  onrif.  and  .-<«</.,  same  as  canal,  3  and  4.  Ca- 
nales laqucltormea,  the  I, ..p.  of  lleuk  In  the  kvjneii  - 
Canalls  caroticlla  ^er*  AT...fi.f  rami/,  uniler  r*iri  t,J 
Canalls  Cloquetl.  the  hyaloid  1  nnsL  CanaLU  cocllr» 
OSHCUS.  Hie  entire  aplral  OT»vr*..ut  i  snai  of  Ibe  '  ."  liUi 
c.-litninlii*:  tlw  seals  vestlbiill,  a.-ii]a  i.^hleje  or  i-n/ixo 

ruchlesria,  ami  acala  tvm| jui  -  Canalis  cottdyloldeas. 

the  i-iinsl  np.'niusrat  the  1-e.lerior  c.itini lolit  l.esi.Mr.  I: 
tnitiimita  n  vein  to  the  lateral  sinm.    Canalls  cranl&- 
pliaryngeus,  the  cniilii^diarymreal  ranal  emir-.-  :''i^ 
r.  t.  liral  with  the  hili-nd  cavity.    l«ee  rmi..V.;*»ry-ii  no'  - 

Canalls  uynauenphorna,  a  synamipbore    Canalls  dT- 

pOKloaul,  Ih.  alil.  rinf  cii'Moi'l  I  rumen,  wlu-'h  trs'.v 
mils  Ihe  twelfth  or  li»|«*;l.~»al  nerve.  Canalls  IHfi£ 
Tua,  the  canal  Irsdlliit  down  from  the  iiav.vl  e  >ith<r 

aid.-  Li  Join  Its  fellow  and  form  or  <.|,.-ti  int.  the  " 
Ivilatlne  canal  "r  fovaa.  It  trsnm.ll.  llic -vitemir  tu'ii:  ' 
n-s-i-1*.    Alsocsllrd  inruwrailsal  auUru*  ytl nu-v  ^"^v 


by  l^OOg 


inrisur  fnramm  aod  foramen  r.f  .^/iwg  —  flavieHa  mnj- 
COJOtubaxlUS,  the  Jutut  canal,  for  the  Euatachlan  tube 
and  theleiiaurlynipaul.  Cana.Ua  ruiaoLacrymalla.  See 
miaul  ntw>(.  under  m«|i.- CanaUs  reuniena,  the  ca- 
nal by  whkn  the  aacculua  of  the  Internal  car  coaimani 
calm  Midi  the  calialU  eochlearia.—  i 
See  thoxtkin'j  canal,  under  rauafl. 

canalization  (ka-nal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  catmint, 
after  F.  canalisation.']  1.  The  construction  of 
canals,  or  the  establishment  of  communication 
by  menus  of  canals. 

CaitalUatwn  on  a  grand  acale —  the  uniting  of  aeas  and 
id  been  "m  the  air"  ever 


ocean,  by  navigable  canal. -had 
.iuce  the  middle  of  the  century. 

ildinJmtylk  Iter.,  CLXIV.  tl. 

Specifically — 2.  The  conversion  of  a  natural 
stream  or  a  chain  of  lakes  or  marshes  into  a 
suitable  for  navigation,  by 


1'nlted  _.. 

ffird  Inataiirea,  Tlw  Sue«  canal  b  in  part 
the  canalisation  of  natural  b-idlre  uf  waur. 
Also  spelled  canalisation. 
canalize  (ka-nal'iz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  canal- 
ized, ppr.  canalizing.  [<  canal  +  -ire  /  after  F. 
eanaJiser.]  1.  To  make  a  canal  through ;  pro- 
vide with  a  canal  or  canals. — 2.  To  convert 
into  a  canal:  as,  to  canalise  a  river. 

The  Riant  U  eanalued  throughout  ita  mane  through 
the  department  Hmye.  Brit.,  IVL  oil 

Also  spoiled  canalise, 

canal-lift  (ka-nal'lift),  i».  1.  A  hydraulic  ele- 
vator for  raising  a  tank  filled  with  water  in 
which  a  canal-boat  may  float.  Such  an 
la  uaed  on  the  canal  near  Manrheatcr,  " 
fer  boaU  from  one  level  to  another. 
S.  A  cradle  on  which  a  canal-boat  may  rest 
and  be  drawn  up  by  cablu  along  an  inclined 
railroad.  A  lift  of  this  kind  is  in  use  on  the 
Morris  canal  in  New  Jersey. 

canal-lock  (ka-nal'lok),  n.  An  incloaure  with 
gates  at  each'  end,  forming  a  connection  be- 
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twoon  the  upper  ami  lower  levels  of  a  caual. 
enabling  boats  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sec  lock.  In  the  accompanying  cut  e  repreaenta  the 
incloaure  technically  called  a  lutk-cha mber.  A  boat  hav. 
ins*  entered  this  clumber  from  <t ,  the  gale*  at  <J  are  cloaed 
and  those  at  ?  opened;  the  water  in  e,  being  thui  rein* 
forced  with  part  of  the  water  beyond  ff,  riaea  to  the  same 
level  with  It,  and  the  boat  prooeeda. 
canam  (ka-nam'),  a.  A  dry  measure  of  Pondl- 
cherry,  India,  equal  to  72  liters,  or  2  United 
States  bushels. 

.    [ME.]    An  obsolete  form  of  Ca- 


The  woman  Co-mum.  Caauorr,  Second  Xnn'i  Tale,  U  Ml. 

Oananga  (ka.nang'g»),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Ma- 
layan name.]    A  genus  of  large  anonaccous 
evergreen  trees,  including  three  species,  all  Ma- 
layan. The  most  common  apec-lra  la  0.  ndprala.  the 
Hang,  which  la  cultivated  throughout  India  and  in 
tropical  eountrlca,    Tho  large  fragrant  (lowers  yield 
attar,  ami  an  oil  la  eiprcaand  from  the  aeodo. 

Canara  batter.   See  butter^. 

canard  (ka-nar'  or  ka-nard'),  n.  [<  F.  ca- 
nard, a  hoax,  a  broadside,  a  quack,  a  particu- 
lar use  of  canard,  m.  or  f..  a  duck,  prop,  only 
m.,  a  drake,  <  cvinc,  f.,  a  duck  (cf.  ML.  canar- 
dus,  a  kind  of  boat).  Origin  unknown;  slip- 
posed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  MLG.  I  At. 
lane  (>  0.  laAn)  -=  1).  Avian,  a  boat.  The  con- 
nection of  the  sense  'a  hoax,  cheat'  with  thp 
orig.  sense  '  a  duck '  is  prob.  to  be  explained 
from  the  old  phrase  cendcur  dc  canard  a  moitic, 
a  cozener,  guller,  liar,  lit.  one  who  half-sells  n 
duck,  that  is  (appar.l.  pretends  to  sell,  and 
cheats  in  the  operation;  an  expression  prob. 
dne  to  some  local  incident.  In  def.  '2,  cf,  Pa- 
risian F.  canard,  n  newspaper,  eannrdicr,  a  jour- 
nalist.] 1.  An  absurd  story  or  statement  in- 
tended as  an  imposition ;  a  fabricated  story  to 
which  currency  is  given,  a*  by  n  newspaper; 
a  hoax.  Henc'e  —  2.  A  broadside  cried  in  the 
streets:  so  called  from  tho  generally  sensa- 
tional nature  of  its  contents.    Imp,  Ihct. 
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Ganarese,  Kanarese  ( kan-a-reV  or  -res' ),  a.  and 

n.  [<  Canara,  Hanaro  (see  def.),  +  -etc.]  I. 
a.  (it  or  pertaining  to  either  of  two  districts  in 
western  India,  called  respectively  North  and 
South  Canara  (or  KAnara). 

LL  n.  1,  sing,  and  yd,  A  native  or  natives  of 
either  of  these  districts. —  2.  A  language  of  the 
Dravidian  group,  nearly  allied  to  Telugu,  being 
one  of  several  languages  spoken  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  over  a  largo  tract  as  far  north  as 
Bidar.    Also  called  Kamata. 

canarin,  canarine  (kan'a-rin),  n.  r<  canary  + 
-in",  -inc?.]  A  compound  (CaNoSall)  used  in 
dveing,  formed  by  oxidizing  sulphouyanide  of 
potassium  with  chlorate  of  potassium  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  produces  very  fast  yellow  shades  on  cotton. 

Oanarinm  (ka-na'ri-um),  n.  [XL.,  <  canari,  an 
K.  Ind.  name.]  A  genus  of  large  evergreen 
trees,  of  the  natural  order  Bnrteraeetr,  chiefly 
of  tropical  Asia  and  tho  adjacent  islands.  Th»rr 
are  many  ipcclea,  aliounding  In  fragrant  retina,  though 
the  larger  nam  her  are  but  llttio  known.  The  black  dain- 
nLar-tree  of  India,  C.  ttrietum,  yleldK  a  hrilllant  black  glim 
which  fa  uaed  medlcinallr  and  for  other  purpnaca.  Manila 
clemi  la  auppnaed  to  be  the  product  of  C.  commune,  a  fpe- 
ciei  cultivated  In  the  Moluoraa  and  ebwwliere  for  ita  fruit, 
wlUcb  la  edible  and  funiiahe*  a  pleaaant  oil. 

canary  (ka-na'ri),  ».  and  (i.  [<  8n.  Pg.  canario 
(dance  arid  bird)  =  F.  canari  (bird),  canaric 
(dance);  cf.  0.  kanarHmrngtl,  canary -bird ; 
named  with  reference  to  the  Canary  islands, 
which  take  their  name  from  Oran  Canaria, 
one  of  the  principal  Islands  of  the  group,  L. 
f  VinonVi  insula,  so  called  because  of  its  large 
dogs,  canaria  being  fem.  of  canarius,  pertaining 
to  dogs,  <  oaitig,  a  dog:  see  rasw.)  L  »-!  1>£ 
canaries  (-rix).  1.  Wine  made  in  tho  Canary 
islands.  It  waa  anciently  Included  under  the  general 
name  *wk.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  aa  late  an  l*2u, 
it  waa  In  iiieclal  demand  In  EuglaniL  The  prindpid  brand* 


Drink  of  our  wiae  Forcfathera,  'tia  Ral- 
aamick,  and  aavea  the  charge  of  'rothecariea'  Conliala. 

X rt.  CrnlUrn,  Bold  Stroke,  Hi. 
2f.  A  lively  French  and  English  dance,  of  dia- 
origin,  similar  to  the  jig:  named  from 
Canary  islands.    Often  written  mnaric*. 

I  have  aecn  a  medicine 
le  life  into  a  atone, 
make  you  dance  ranarjr. 

SA«*.,  All  a  Well,  U.  1. 
you  a  dlah  of  calvea'  feet  danee  tho  Canari?* , 
And  a  cooaort  of  cramm'd  capona  nddle  In  'em. 

Fletcher  (and  oAert),  Bloody  Brother,  it  2, 

3f.  A  mejody  intended  for  such  a  dance,  written 
in  sextuple  (or  sometimes  quadruple)  rhythm. 
— 4.  A  canary -bird  (which  see). —  5.  A  sov- 
ereign  (gold  coin):  so  called  from  its  color. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  6.  A  kept  mistress.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  7f.  A  word  put  by  Shakspere  i"  its 
singular  and  plural  forms  "into  the  mouth  of 
Mrs.  (Quickly,  in  tho  explanation  of  which  com- 
mentators differ.  It  is  probably  an  intentional 
blunder  for  quandary. 

Yon  have  brought  her  Into  auch  a  canaries,  aa  tin  won- 
derful. The  beat  courtier  of  them  all  .  .  .  could  never 
hare  brought  her  to  auch  a  canary. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  U.  S. 

TJ.  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  domestic  canary- 
bird;  bright-yellow. 

canaryt  (ka-na'ri)^r.  ».  ^<  ""j""^'  "•'  ~~^J£° 

■nd.  canary  to  It  with  your 
l  joureyellda. 

Shak.,  WWW,  ill.  1. 

_  (ka-na'ri-berd),  n.  An  oscine 
passerine  bird  "of  the  family  Frinmllida;  so 
called  because  indigenous  to  the  Canary  isl- 
ands; a  kind  of  linen,  Fringilla  canaria,  or  Car- 
duclis  canaria,  one  of  the  commonest  and  best- 
known  cage-birds,  everywhere  kept  and  bred 
in  confinement.  The  native  bird  U  dark  and  Ktrraked, 
aonwwhat  resembling  a  linnet  or  alakin,  the  uniformly 
bright-  or  pale-yellow  color  which  commonly  dlatlninilahe* 
the  plumage  o(  Uie  cage-bird  l«  lng  the  remit  id  artllldal 
ml.-i  tion.  The  cultivated  varh'ttc*  are  tiumeruua,  with 
roiuiilershle  illvcralty  of  color,  and  there  are  many  h) 
hrlda  wllh  allied  »|ievlra.  aa  the  gi'ldllliih.  Untlet,  alakln, 
and  biitltlucn.  Tho  blrdi  were  Intnaluced  InUi  Cur<'|>c  in 
thenft«iiithoT»l«twnthn'ntiiry—  Oanary-blrd  flower, 
(a)  A  apccle*  of  Tryamlum,  T.  r«-re-?n»nm.  with  deeply 
cut  Imvrji  ami  bright  canarj-  yellow  flowcm,  tho  lower 
p.  tal>  of  which  are  uiull  and  irfnged.  AU.  called  , 
erf,;*r.    (6|  fame  aa  Mnl-^ant. 

canary-creeper  (kn-na'rl-Vre '{«>),  n. 
i-niiary-binl  flower  (which  see,  under 
bird}. 

canary-flnch  (ka-nft'ri-fiuch),  it.  Thu 
bird. 

canary-grass  (ka-na'ri-gras),  n.  Phalaris  Ca- 
nadensis, natural  order  irramineat,  a  native  of 
the  Canary  islands,    lu  .,-cd  u  u*d  aa  f.-od  In  the 


cancel 

Canari ea,  Barhary,  and  Italy,  and  la  nteiialvvly  cultivate-! 
elaewhera  fi>r  canary  blrda.  The  roed  canary  praaa,  P. 
ajundinacea,  la  a  common  apoclea,  a  variegated  form  of 
which  la  the  ribbon  graaa  of  garden*, 

canary-moss  ( ka-na/ri-mos),  n.  A  name  of  the 

lichens,  Roectlla  linetorta,  etc.,  which  yield  ar- 
chil and  litmus.  Also  called  canary-weed.  See 
cut  under  arckil. 

canary-seed  (ka-na'ri-sed),  n.  The  seed  of 
canary -grass,  used  for  feeding  birds. 

canary-Stone  (ka-na'ri-ston),  j.  A  very  beau- 
tiful and  somewhat  rare  variety  of  carnelian, 
so  named  from  its  yellow  color. 

canary-weed  (ka-na'ri-wed),  n.  Same  aa  ca- 
nary-mass. 

canary -wood  (ka-na'ri-wnd),  n.  The  hand- 
some, dark-colored,  mahogany-like  wood  of 
1'ernca  Indica  and  Apollottias  i'anariensis,  lau- 
raceous  trees  of  the  Azores  and  Madeira:  so 
called  because  it  waa  brought  originally  from 
the  Canaries.    Also  called  Madeira  mahogany. 

canaster  (ka-nas'ter),  «.  [=  MLO.  kanaster  = 
F.  eanastrc,  <  Pg.  nmu^fra  =  Sp.  caiwurfro,  ca- 
nasta, usually  canasta,  a  large  basket,  <  Or. 
tavaerpor,  a  wicker  basket:  see  canister.]  1.  A 
rush  basket  made  in  the  Spanish  countries  of 
South  America  and  used  for  packing  tobacco 
for  exportation.  The  tobacco  sent  to  Euroiss 
packed  in  these  baskets  takes  from  them  the 
name  of  canaster  tobacco.  Hence— 2.  A  kind 
of  tobacco  for  smoking,  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  coarsely  broken. 

Meanwhile  I  will  nook*  my  canaster. 
And  tipple  ray  ale  tn  the  .hade. 


canatUlo(kan-a-tel'yo),  n.  [Mex.]  The  Mex- 
ican name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Kphedra, 
used  as  a  styptic  and  as  a  remedy  in  syphilitic 
complaints. 

can-bottle  (kan'bot'l),  «.  The  long-tailed  tit- 
mouse.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

can-buoy  (kan'boi),  n.  A  large  cylindrical  or 
conical  floating  buoy,  used  as  a  mark  for  shoals, 
etc.    See  buoy. 

cancan  (kan'kan),  a.  [<  F.  cancan,  a  dance 
(see  def.) ;  a  slang  or  cant  term,  perhaps  a  par- 
ticular use  of  cancan,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  scan- 
dal, said  to  be  <  L.  quamquam,  although  (be- 
cause "in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  was  the  sub- 
ject of  fierce  contention,  one  party  pronoun- 
cing it  rvin-ras,  and  the  other  quanquam  "),  but 
prob.  <  cHNcanrr,  tattle,  chatter,  gossip,  appar. 
an  imitative  reduplication,  to  ne  compared 
with  the  E  cackle,  quack,  etc.]  A  kind  of  dance " 
l>erformed  in  low  resorts  by  men  and  women, 
who  indulge  in  extravagant  postures  ami  la»- 

.  civious  gestures;  hence,  a  quadrille  or  a  similar 
dance  performed  in  this  manner. 

can-cart  (kan'kart),  n.  A  light  two-wheeled 
vehicle  with  a  bent  axle  for  supporting  a  large 
can  hung  on  trunnions  between  tho  wheels, 
used  for  carrying  milk,  etc. 

cancel  (kan'sel),  «.  fin  older  E.  form  cSaneei, 
q.  v.,  <  OF.  chancel  =  Sp.  cancel  =  Pg.  canccUo, 
canctlla  =  It.  eanetllo,  a  lattice,  grating,  <  ML. 
cancellus,  canctlla,  L.  "eanceilus,  always  in  pi. 
eancelli,  a  lattice,  grating,  railing,  bar  in  a  court 
of  justice,  barrier  in  public  spectacles  (see  chi»- 
cclli),  dim.  of  cancer,  pi.  caneri,  a  lattice :  a 
word  scarcely  used.  See  the  verb.]  If.  Lattice- 
work, or  one  of  the  cross-bars  in  lati ' 
a  latticework  or  grated  inclosure; 
barrier;  a  limit. 

A  prtann  la  but  a  retirement,  and  opportmtity  of  aerioua 
thought,  to  a  person  whose  apirtt  .  .  .  dealrea  uo  enlarge- 
ment beyond  the  cancels  of  the  liody. 

Jer.  Tartar,  life  of  tTirtat.  III.,  l>l«e.  iv.  |  9. 

2.  [<  caned,  r.]  In  printing,  a  page,  sheet,  or 
other  part  of  a  printed  work  suppressed  and 
destroyed  before  publication ;  the  act  of  reject- 
ing a  part  of  a  printed  work.  The  cancel  ordered 
on  the  discovery  of  a  fault  in  uupubtlahed  printed  mat- 
ter ia  uaually  followed  by  correct  reprinting;  butacancel 
I*  aomctinica  made  without  reprinting. 

3.  [<  cancel,  c]  In  miwic,  the  sign  S,  when  i 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  a  sharp  or  a*  flat 
viously  occurring  either  in  the  signature  or  as 
an  accidental. 

fkan'sel).  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  canceled  or 
h1,  ppr.  canechng  or  cancelling.  [For- 
merly also  cancel! ;  <  F.  canceller,  OF '.  canceller, 
canctler  =  I*r.  Pg.  ranci  llar  =  Sp.  cancel ar  = 
It.  eaneellarr,  <  L.  cancellare,  make  like  a  lat- 
tice, esp.  to  strike  out  a  writing  by  drawing 
lines  across  in  the  form  of  latticework,  <  ran- 
eelli,  pi.,  a  lattice,  grating,  railing,  bur  in  a  court 
of  justice,  barrier  in  public  spectacles:  see 
caucel,  «.    Hence  ult.     L.  eancelli)  also  chatt- 
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chancellor,  etc.]    I.  tram. 


If.  To  Inclose 


with  latticework  or  a  railing. 

A  Mile  obscure  place  eancxlltd  In  with  Iron-wort  U  the 
pillar  or  stump  at  which  .  .  .  our  Saviour  vu  BcourgfwL 

Ao-ijrn. 

3.  To  draw  Uses  across  (arunethitig  written)  so 
as  to  defaco;  blot  out  or  obliterate:  m,  to  can- 
cel sevoral  lines  In  a  manuscript. 

The  nun  you  borrow  d  are  return  d,  the  tvovU 
CaacWf'rf,  and  >onr  acquittance  formally  scald. 

•  Dmu.  and        Laws  of  Ckraly,  It.  t. 
The  indentures  were  cancelled.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  "annul  or  destroy;  make  void;  set  aside: 
as,  to  cancel  a  debt  or  an  engagement. 

Know  then,  1  hero  forget  all  former  griefs. 

Cancel  all  grudge.  SAo*.,  T.  U.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

His  subjects  slain. 
ULi  statutes  caneclt'4,  and  his  treasure  spent 

JS*at.,sHon.  VI.,  v.  4. 

4.  (a)  In  mats.,  to  strike  oat  or  eliminate,  as 
a  number  or  Quantity  constituting  a  commou 
factor  in  a  dividend  and  divisor  or  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  a  fraction,  or  a  common 
term  in  the  two  members  of  an  equation,  (b) 
In  printing,  to  strike  out,  reject,  or  throw  aside, 
as  some  portion  of  a  printed  work,  (<t)  In  m  utic, 
to  suspend  the  power  of  (a  sharp  or  a  flat)  by  in- 
serting the  Sign  J.  -  Byn.  4,  A»,  JErpwaoe,  etc.  (see 
e/awjk  strike  nut ;  destroy,  scratch  out,  nili  out,  wipe  out. 
-t,  lie  peat,  Hwiml.  etc.   See  iMiil. 

U.t  intrant.  To  become  obliterated  or  void. 
[Bare.] 

A  rash  oath  that  eaneatt  d  In  the  making,  CWey. 

cancelation,  cancellation  (kan-se-la'sbon), 
n.  The  act  of  canceling;  specifically,  in  suit*., 
the  striking  out  or  removal  of  a  common  factor 
or  term.   See  cancel,  r.  '.,  4  (a). 

canceleert,  cancelled  ikan-se-ler'),  «••  [<  F. 
'canceler,  annihilated  ehaneelcr  {'rschtineeler) 
(es  Pr.  oanehcler,  chancelar),  reel,  Stagger,  wa- 
ver, lit.  go  in  zigzags,  being  the  same  word  as 
eaucHer,  draw  lines  across  In  the  form  of  lat- 
ticework :  see  cancel,  t>.]  The  turn  of  a  hawk 
upon  the  wing  to  recover  itself,  after  miss- 
ing in  the  first  stoop.  Also  written  canceller. 
Hie  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies. 
Make  sundry  ctjnceiren  ere  they  the  fowl  can  roach. 

Drayton,  Polyolulon,  xx.  22«, 

eanceleert,  canceliert  (kan-se-ler'),  r.  t.  [< 
oanceteer, ».]  In  falconry,  to  turn  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wing  before  seizing  the  prev,  as 
a  hawk  in  Btooping,  especially  when  it  misses. 
Also  written  canceller. 

s  The  jiiu-.niU'.-  •lining. 

Be  (the  hawk)  makes  his  stoop;  but,  wanting  breath,  la 
farced 

To  canceller.  J/,wi7W,  Thr  ( jiiiinlun,  II.  1. 

One  who 
a  hand- 

Ktamp  or  stampiug-machfne  for  the  cancela- 
tion of  postage-stamps;  a  i-anceling-stamp. 
canccliarf,  n.  and  r.   Bee  euNOrJrcr. 
cance  ling-stamp  (kan'sel-ing- stamp),  n.  A 
band-stamp  for  defacing  and  canceling  post- 
age-stamps or  checks. 

cancellarean  (kan-ee-la'rf-an),  a.  Same  as 
caneellariani,  [Rare.] 

cancellareate  (kaii-ee-i4'r$-»H),  a.  [<  ML.  can- 
eeUarint :  seo  chancellor.']  Belonging  to  a  chan- 
cellor. [Rare.] 

Cancellarla  ' k/m-eo-la'ri-*.), «.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801;  cf.  ML.  caitcellariut :  tee, chancellor),  <  L. 
concetti,  a  grating:  see  cant*!,  «•.]  The  typical 
genus  of  CanceUariidas,  having  an  oval  cancel- 
lated shell  with  the  last  whorl  ventricons,  aper- 
ture oblong  and  canaliculated,  canal  short,  and 
columella  obliquely  plicate.  There  are  many 
species,  of  which  C.  reticulata  is  an  example. 

The  shell  Is  almost  always  marked  off  Into  squares  by 
transverse  ribs  and  revolving  lines,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
name  uf  the  l-rtnclpal  genus  ConeetfarMl. 

stand.  Aot.  nut.,  I.  asj. 

cancelUrlsUt1  (kan-se-U'ri  an),  a.  [<  Ml,,  can- 
ceUariut:  see rArtscW/or.]  Relal' 
ing  to  a  chancellor ;  cat 
cancellarean.  [Kare.] 

cancellarian2  (kan-se-la'ri^n),  a.  [<  Cancil- 
laria  +  •an.]  In  conch.,  pertaining  to  the  Can- 
eellaria  or  to  the  CancrllarUdet. 

cancollariid  I  kan-se-la'ri-id),  n.  A  gastropod 
of  the  family  CanetJUirtoltr, 

Cancellariidas  (kan'ee-la-rt'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cancillaria  +  •«</«*.]  A  family  of  toxoglo*- 
aale  prosobninehiute  gastropods,  typified  by 
the  W  illis  Vanrellaria.  having  the  proljoacis 
nidini.tiliirv.  the  teeth  two-rowed,  and  the 
shell  cancellated  and  inopereulate.  They  are 
vegetarians. 
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cancell&riold  (kan-#e-ls'ri-oid),  o,  [<  CanceU 
laria  +  •aid.']  Resembling  the  members  of  the 
genus  Cancellaria :  cancellarian. 

cancellate,  cancellated  (kan'se-lat,  -la-ted), 
rt.  {_(.  L.  cancellutuSf  pp.  of  cancdlarc,  mako  like 
or  provide  with  a  lattice:  see  cancel,  r.j  Sep- 
arated into  spaces  or  divisions,  as  by  cancelli. 
Specifically— <«)  In  mil. ,  marked  by  Hues  craning  each 
other;  markod  laltlccwtso;  rotlculatod ;  showing  a  iwt- 
»wk  of  lines.  The  sheU  of  Canorllaria  reticulata  U  a 
good  rumple. 


The  tall  of  the  o 
t*  very  liairy :  and 
Uie  scales  u(  fishes. 

j^In  ««»..»»«»»■ 


gcat  liald,  though  the  beast 
with  some  reacroblanee  to 
-V.  Greir,  Museum. 

',  but  especially  asid  of  tho 
of  bose  resulting  frotn 
nameroii*  thin  osscoiu 
lanilnir  with  latervonliig 
spscos  Urge  enough  to 
Ihi  readily  wen  l»y  tbs 
naked  eye.  Such  texture 
occurs  In  the  ends  of 
long  Itones,  as  the  hume- 
rus and  femur,  and  In 
tile  Interior   of  moat 
short,  llaL  or  Irregular 
bones.    Tli«  spacea  an 
chielly  vascular  chan- 
nels, tilled  with  connec- 
tive tissue,  fat,  etc,  bo- 
twoen  plates  or  layers  of 
more  compact  hono-Us- 
sue.  (c)  In  eof.,  appllnl 
to  leaves  consisting  en- 
tirely of  veins,  without 
connecting  parenchyma, 
so  that  the  whole  leal 
looks  like  a  sheet  of  open 
network  ;  In  mosses,  applied  to  ccIUtruelure  having  such 
appearance. 
Also  cancellotu). 
cancellation  (kan-se-la'shon),  n.    [<  L.  can. 
celiatio(n-),  <  canccttare,  pp. 
cancel,  e.J    1.  See  cancelation. — St.  In  ieU., 
reticulation;  the  state  of  being  cancellated: 
as,  the  cancellation  of  bone. 
CaUlMllflr1,  ti.    See  caneelcr. 
cancell«vrat,  n.  and  r.   Same  as  canceleer. 
cancelli  (kon-wl'i),  n.  pi.    [L.,  a  lattice,  etc.: 
see  cancel,  ».]    Cross-pieces  or  reticulations 
forming  a  latticework  or  grating.  KpwlflcaU)  - 
(a)  In  the  tb.m.  CatK  CK,  the  parts  ciaUttlccwork  parti- 
tion lietwccn  the  choir  and  the  body  of  the  church,  to  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  Intercept  the  view. 

The  Altar  Is  tnclos'd  wlih  ConrrUi  so  m  mil  to  lie  ao- 
proach'd  by_  anyone  but  the  Priest,  according  to  the  fas] 


c&ncrid 

as  one  of  certain  adenomata  and  sareom&t* 
— 4f.  A  plant,  possibly  caneerwort. 

Who  taught  the  poore  beast  hating  poison  tasted. 
To  seek  tn  hearbe  cancer,  and  by  that  to  cure  him. 

Ureal  Itrilatace  TV»sv.  1.  taw 

Adenoid  cancer,  an  adenocarcinoma. — Alveolar  caa- 

c«r,  coll  aid.  can-   

car.  saospha- 
lold  cancer.  »ee 

the  ailjcetivos. — 
Tropic  of  Can- 
cer.  Bee  tropic 

can cerate 

(kau 'se- rat), 
r.  i. ;  prct.  and 
pp.conrtru/frf, 
ppr.  cancerat- 
lng.  (<Iu  can- 
ceratut,  adj., 
prop.  pp.  of 
•cytHcerwc,  in- 
ceptive ean- 
ceraaccre,  be- 
come cancer- 
ous, <  cancer, 
a  cancer:  see 
cancer.]  To 
grow  into  a 
be- 


lief i  vt  kai>,  In 


(on  of  the  ureek 


cancaration  (kajtnie-ra'shon),  n.    [<  I„  as  if 
•«iinwrt/i«<«-),  <  canceratiu:  see  caneeralc]  A 
growing  cancerous,  or  into  a  caneer. 
cancer- bandage  (kan'ser-ban  'd^j ),  a.  A  band- 
age so  arranged  as  to  resemble  tho  legs  of  a 
.   crab.   Also  called  the  tplit-olath  of  eight  UuU. 
tut:  see  cancer-cell  i  kan'ser-sel),  «.   In  /xtfJtoJ.,  a  cell 
characterized  by  a  large  nucleus,  bright  nucle- 
olus, and  irregular  form,  frequently  oecurruig 
in  malignant  tumors. 

cancerino  (kait'se-rin).  n.  [<  L.  cancer,  a  crab. 
+  -sncX.]  An  artificial  guano  prepared  ' 
horseshoe  and  other  crabs  in  Newfound! 
New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere, 
cancerite  (kan'se-rit).  n.  [<  L.  caneer.  a  crab, 
+  -He"*.]  A  petrified  orab;  a  fossU  bravchyu- 
rous  crustacean. 

cancer-jtiioe  (kan'ser-Joa),  n.   A  milky  liquid 
which  can  be  squeezed  out  of  a  divided  cancer, 
cancer-mushroom  (kan'sc-r-mush'rom).  a. 
The  mushroom-shapo'l  mass  ]<rr>duced  by  can* 
oer  of  the  uterus  when  it  affect*  the  parts  about 
the  os  and  leaves  the  cervix  intact. 
AK.r.nrgeu:enr^aar  <™*™»  (k^'sff-rus),  a.    [=  F.  caneercu*,  < 
sted  tissue  of  bones.  The  word  is    Mu-  cancer  onus,  <.  U  rti««r,  a  caneer.  J 


canceler,  canceller1  (kau'sel-' 
or  that  which  cancels;  specifically, 


I'burcbca. 

Mnumlretl,  Aleppo  to  Jeraaalem,  p.  27. 
(6)  In  root  and  amtf.,  the  retkalatlons  or  Intersections 
constituting  cancellated  structure  or  reticulated  texture ; 
a  composition  of  many  spacea  bounded  by  lines  ne  surfarvw 
forming  a  network  or  lattjr 
Ikrht,  spouo,  cancellated 

little  used  except  for  this  kind  irf  osseous  texture,  and  „  . 
atngalar,  ranrej/us,  is  not  In  use.  See  canealtatr,  (»). 

cancellous  (kau'se-lus),  <i.  [<  L.  canettiottu,  < 
cancelli :  see  cancel,  f.]   Same  as  cancellale. 

On  nanilnlng  a  section  of  any  I  ton*.  It  is  seen  to  be  com 
posed  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  one  of  which  Is  dense  and 
compact  lo  texture,  like  Ivory;  the  other  constating  of 
slender  nines  ami  lamctlan,  which  Join  to  form  a  reticular 
structure ;  this,  from  lu  resemblance  tn  laUlre-work,  l« 
called  eaneWfous.  If,  Gray,  Anat-,  ii.  4$. 

cancer  (kan'str),  n.  [L.  cancer  (eancr-)  —  Or. 
aapn'vor,  a  crab,  also  in  astronomical  and  medi- 
cal senses;  rf.  in  same  senses  Bkt.  karkata, 
karlcatakd,  >  Hind,  lark,  Hindi  kekra,  a  crab, 
also  in  astronomical  sense.  Hence  (from  L.), 
through  AS.,  enaJter,  q.  v.,  and,  through  F., 
c*<incrc-  q.  v.]    1.  [fO/J.J 


also,  affected  with  cancer. 
There  Is  a  cancerous  nwttgnlty  la  It  which  must  be  cut 
forth.  flaUemi. 

cancerooaly  (kan'ss-rus-li),  a4r.   In  the  man- 
ner of  a  cancer. 

cancerousne&g  (kan'se-ras-nee),  ».   The  state 
of  being  cancerous. 

cancer-root  (kan'ser-rOt),  «.  A  name  in  the 
United  States  of  several  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  t>vfas>cwnve«r,  more  particu- 
larly Eplphegtu  Virgininna,  Conopholit  Ameri- 
cana, and  Aphftlon  uniftontm.  All  are  tow  berW 
without  green  color,  white,  pale-brown,  or  porplksh.  and 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees 
cancer-weed :  kan  's,  r-wed),  n.  The  rattlesnake- 
root,  I'renanthest  albal  at  the  United  States,  a 
milky-juiced  composite  having  an  intensely 
bitter  root,  which  is  used  as  a  domestic  tonic, 
caneerwort  i  kan'ser-wert),  n.  1.  The  common 
name  of  the  annual  species  of  Linaria,  L.  tpuria 
and  L.  Elatine,  common  European  weeds.— at. 
An  old  name  for  a  species  of  Prroiiioo. 
canch  i  kanch),  n.  [E.disl.]  If.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  corn  in  the  straw  put  into  the  corner  of 
a  barn;  a  small  mow. —  &t.  A  short  turn  or 
spell  at  anything.— St.  A  trench  cut  sloping  to 
a  very  narrow  bottom.— 4f.  A  certain  breadth 
in  digging  or  treading  land. —  S.  In  oal-min- 
t««t  that  part  of  the  floor  or  roof  of  a  gangway 
which  has  to  be  removed  in  order  to  equalise 
the  grade,  when  there  has  been  a  slight  fault 
crustaceans  of  the  family  Cancridfc:  formerly   or  lunak  in  the  strata. 

more  than  conterminous  with  the  order  lie-  canchalagua  (kan-eha-18'gwfi).  n.  [8p,,  also 
eapoda,  now  restricted  to  the  common  edible  canchelagnn,  canckilagna.]  The  Spanish  name 
crab  of  Europe.  C.  pngurns,  and  its  immediate  in  Chili  and  California  of  species  of  the  gen- 
congenera.  See  craft1. — S.  [can.]  In  aotron.,  fianaceousgenusfryfArir^.usedasbitU-rtoiucs. 
a  constellation  and  also  a  sign  of  tho  zodiac,  can  Ciller  (Sp.  pron.  kan-tbel-yar' ),  n.  [Sp.: 
represent«>d  by  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  hIiow-  see  rAoaocHor.]  In  Jfrrican  laic,  a  chaneeUor. 
ing  tho  limit-  ol  tho  sun's  course  northward  in  cancra,  ».  Plural  of  cvmcram. 
summer;  bonce,  the  sigti  of  the  sumun-r  x"l-  cancredf  'kang'kerd),  a.  An  obsolete  fortu  of 
stice  (marked  'ZS>.— 3.  In  patkol.,  a  malignant  ennkrred. 

tumor  technically  named  earcinitma  (which  cancTid  (kang'krid),  n.  A  crab  <>f  the  famdy 
see) ;  also,  by  extension,  any  malignant  tumor,  lancritla: 


Oancrlda 

Oancrida  (tans' kri-d«).  »•  [NL.,  <  Canerr 
( Coscr-)  +  Ada.]  The family  of  crabs  of  which 
the  genus  Cancer  is  the  type;  the  central  fam- 
ily of  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  lu  dtfl- 
nftion  varioe  with  different  systems  of  classification,  but 
In  any  cw  Uie  genera  are  many.  The  specie*  are  mostly 
littoral  and  numerous,  being  rc^arcacnteq  in  almost  every 
region.    See  cut  under  cancer. 

cancrlfonn  (kang'kri-form),  a.  [—  F.  cancri- 
forme,  <  L.  cancer,  a  crab,  a  cancer,  +  forma, 
shape.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  crab;  rc- 
Miubliug  or  related  to  a  crab  in  structure; 
brachyurous  and  decapod,  as  a  crustacean ;  car- 
clnuinorplilc.  Also  cancroid. — S.  Cancerous. 

cancrlne  ( kanc  'krin),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  'eanmniu, 
<  cancer,  a  crab :  see  cancer.]  Having  tho  quali- 
ties of  a  crab. 

Cancrine»(kAng-krin'eHl)ln.pi.  [NL.,  <  Cancer 
(Caner-)  +  -inca.]  A  group  or  legion  of  can- 
eroidcun  crustaceans,  containing  the  typical 
marine  representatives  of  the  superfamily  Can- 
croiilea,  and  especially  the  families  Canerida 
and  I'ortunida. 

CABcrlnite  I  knng'kri-nit),  n.  f  <  Cusma  (a  Rns- 
aian  minister  of  finance,  17/3-1*45)  +  -ifr'-'.] 
Lu  Mineral.,  a  silicate  related  to  nephellte,  but 
peculiar  in  containing  carbon  dioxld.  it  occurs 
nualvt  and  la  Indlailnct  crystals,  white  U>  yellow  and 
red  ill  color.  It  la  found  In  the  Ural  mountain*,  Norway, 
Transylvania,  anil  Maine. 

cancri&ocial  ikim*  kri-*6'»bal),  <i.  [<  L.  cwi- 
eerycaner-)  +  K.  nodal.]    Social  with  crabs; 

'  with  a  crab  in  vital  economy :  ap- 


™.i,f»~    infcal>tt*<l  l,y  a  bcriiiltmb  L^rNr<u 


plied  to  sea-anemones  and  other  animals  which 
grow  on  the  shell  of  a  crab,  or  on  a  shell  of 
which  a  hermit-crab  has  also  taken  possession. 
In  tome  oaaea  the  association  a**ms  to  lie  not  merely  for- 
tuitous, but  t»  Involve  soma  community  nf  vital  Interest 

cancrivoroua  ;kmiK-kriv'9-ru8),  a.  [<  L.  eas- 
cer  'caner-),  a  crab,  +  rorare,  eat,  devour.] 
Crab-eating;  carcinophagous :  applied  to  sun- 
dry animals.    Also  cancropkagout. 

cancrtzana  (ksog'kri-saiii),  a.  [<  ML.  conrri- 
eans,  ppr.  of  cancrUare,  walk  backward  like  a 
crab,  <L.  canter  (earner'},  a  crab.]  Ooingormov- 
ing  backward,  uko  a  crab:  in  mtuic,  used  of  a 
canon  the  subject  of  which  is  repeated  In  tho 
answer  backward  instead  of  forward. 

cancroid  <knris'kroid).  a.  and  a.  [<  L.  cmcrr 
(coscr-),  a  caucer,  crab,  +  Gr.  tlrlor,  form.]  I. 
a.  1.  In  pathol.,  of  tho  nature  of  or  resembling 
cancer.— 8.  In  zool.,  same  as  cancriform,  1. 

II.  »■  In  pathal.:  (a)  An  epithelioma,  (ft) 
An  adenoma,    (c)  A  keloid. 

Cancroid**  (kang-kroi'df-»),  b.  pi  [NL,  < 
Cancer  {Caner-)  +  -oidea.  Cf.  ewacroM.]  A 
superfamily  or  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  containing  the  families  (Vincr-ioVr 
and  I'orlunida  :  it  corresponds  to  Cyclomctopa. 
They  have  the  carapace  usually  transverse  and  the  antero- 
lateral margins  arcbod,  tbo  mouth-cavity  suhqusdrale,  II 
branchiar  with  efferent  channels termbi.ttini,'  at  th*  palate, 
and  the  male  organs  in  the  bam  of  tlx  fifth  pair  of  lesj*. 

cancroidMn  (kang-kroi'd^-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tho  Caneroidea, 

Cancroma  (kaug-kro'mft),  n.  [NL  fLinnsjus, 
1766),  named  with  reference  tor.  crabier,  crab- 
eater  (in  zoOl.  and  ornith.).  <  L.  cancer  (caner-), 
a  crab.  For  the  form,  ef.  L.  cancroma,  can- 
ecroma,  under  rareinonui.]  A  genua  of  altricial 
graJJatorial  birds,  of  the  ordt-r  Herodiane*  and 
family  Ardcida? ;  the  boatbillH  or  bout-billed 
herons  of  tropical  America,  characterized  by 
the  dilatation  and  inflation  of  the  cochlean- 

form  bill.    Thl're  l»  l«lt  ■MR'  v>> II  »8lal.|i>li^l  >|hm  Irs,  C. 
n<t.    The  grnnm  U  tvtilcjtl  ~A  a  subfamllr  funrru- 
AUu  called  frti.. 
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OancromidsB  fkanp  krom'i-dfi),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cancroma  +  -ida.  ]  The  boat-billed  herons, 
or  CaacroniiMr,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family. 
See  Caneromina. 

C&ncromiiiae  (kaiiK-kT^-ml'nJ),  n.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Cancroma  +  -iN<r.j  A  subfamily  of  herons,  of  the 
family  A  rdeida',  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Cancroma,  cbaracteriaed  not  "only  by  the  form 
of  the  bill  (see  Cancroma),  but  abo  by  U«e  pos- 
session of  4  instead  of  3  or  2  powder-down 
tracts:  a  group  sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  family.   See  cut  under  boatbill. 

cancrophagotu  (kang-krof  a-gus),  <i.  [<  L.  <vtn- 
eer  (caner-),  a  crab,  +  Or.  ^Tir,  eatj  Same 
as  canerirorous. 

cancnun  (kang'krum),  n. ;  pi.  cancra  (-krft). 
[NL.,  a  neut.  form  of  L.  cancer  (masc.), 
cer.]  A  rapidly  progressive  ulcer, 
orlstmnicmuiu*  >t<mi>tltl<)  and  cancrum  nav 
mini  rtilnltb),  tot  fetM  destructive  uUvratloiit  at  tb» 
walls  of  Uh«  lisiccaland  nasal  cavities,  usually  acwu  In  ill- 
ftit,  delicate  children.   Al*>  called  k»m. 

cand  (kand),  a.  [Cf.  W.  can,  brightness.]  In 
Cornwall,  England,  fluor-spar  or  fluorite  occur- 
ring as  a  veinstone :  called  by  the  Derbyshire 
miners  blue-John.  Not  uwd  In  America,  where  this 
kind  «d  vclnst<Kic  Is  at  rare  ocrnrrenoe,  alUiou^h  abnndaut 
In  certain  mining  regions  of  llnrope. 

candareea  (kan-dit-rvn'),  n.  [<  Mahty  ton. 
drin.}  The  name  given  by  foreigners  in  Cliitin 
and  the  far  East  to  the  Chinese  fun,  the  100th 
part  of  a  liang  or  ounce,  a*  a  wetaht  it  is  eouai  to 

about  .V6  grabia  troy,  and  as  a  money  of  account  It  may 
be  considered  equal  to  l.t  oents.  8c*  'wajr  and  laet. 

candavaif  (kan'da-vag),  ti.  [Sc.,  perhaps  < 
head,  +  •dubhaeh,  <  dnlh,  black; 
foul  sabnon  being  called  'black  fish'  (Jamie- 
son).]  A  foul  salmon;  one  that  remains  in 
fresh  water  till  summer,  without  going  into  the 
sea,    [Local,  Scotch.] 

candelt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  candle. 

candelabrum  ( kan-de-la'brum),  n. ;  pi.  eandela- 
bra  (-brS).  [L.,<  candeta.  a  candle:  see  cancttc.} 
1.  Inanfio. :  (a)  A  candlestick,  (ft)  A  lamp- 
stand;  a  kind  of  stand  used  among  the  Roiiihiih 
to  support  a  lamp  or  lamps.  Kuch  stands  vary  In 
height  from  those  of  onll  a  ttm  Inches,  and  Intended  to 
rest  upon  a  talde  or  shelf,  to  those  of  4  feet  or  more, 


candid 

(ivillring  the  sterna  nf  his  trees  annually  with  liquid 
Uroe,  and  medlUtlnc  how  to  extend  that  csnufenf  b«|itl»m 
even  to  the  leaves.  Limit,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  M. 

3.  Very  hot;  heated  to  whiteness;  glowing 
with  white  heat. 

The  emtoVnf  Teasel.  A«/b,  Works,  I.  ifO. 

canderOB  (kan'de-ros),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  East 
Indian  gum  resembling  amber,  but  rather  white 
in  color  and  more  pellucid.  It  is 
fashioned  into  toys  of  various  kinds, 
very  light  and  tate  a  good  polish. 

candescence  (kan-des  ens),  n.  [<  L.  candc- 
»cen(l-)i:  see  cai«de»«ii<.]  Same  as  incandes- 
cence. [Rare.] 

candescent  (kan-des'ent),  a.  [<  L.  raiirfr- 
awii(f-)*,  ppr.  of  candeaciere,  become  white,  be- 
gin to  glow,  inceptive  of  candere,  be  white  or 
hot,  glow:  see  candid.']  Same  as  incandescent. 
[Rare.] 

At  sight  of  the  star  yet  above  the  cave,  though  lean  ecus- 
dtteent  than  before.  WalLiet,  Bendlnr,  p.  7a, 

candicantt  (kan'di-kant),  a.  [<  L.  eandiean(t-)*, 
ppr.  of  candieart,  be  whitish,  <caadeTe',  be  white : 
nee  cand  id. 1  Waxing  white.  Bailey. 

candid  ( kan'did),  a.  [<  F.  eandide  =  Bp.  Fg.  It 
eandido,  <  L.  candidu*,  bright,  radiant,  pure, 
clear,  sincere,  frank,  <  eandire,  shine,  glitter, 
glisten,  be  bright,  be  white,  glow,  glow  with 
neat  (in  conip.  acorudfrc  and  Tncendart,  set  on 
fire:  see  accend,  incente,  incendiary,  etc.),  akin 
to  Or.  £ai4)6cf  golden-yellow  (see  zantho-),  no. 
fluyxif,  clear,  clean,  pure  (see  cathartic),  LQr. 
kariapoe,  a  coal,  and  to  Skt,  {chandra,  chandra, 
shining,  chandra,  chandramxu,  the  moon,  <  >/ 
fchand,  chand,  ong.  'skandh,  shine.  Hence  also 
(<  L.  miHtcVe)  candle,  q.  v.]   If.  Bright ;  white. 

The  boi  receives  all  black :  bat  pour  d  from  Uienoe, 
The  atone*  came  cawtirl  forth,  the  huo  of  innocence. 

ttiydtn. 

3,  Hottest  and  frank;  open  and  sincere;  in 
genuous;  outspoken:  of  persons:  as,  to  l>e 
candid  with  you,  I  think  you  are  wrong. 


which  rsL>,-.1  th.-  Uiura  n>s  li.  ii?ht  sqfnetsfit  to  illuminate 
an  ni'srUnent  Xn  geiseral,  sqch  candelabra  consist  of  atonic 
shaft  or  rod  rising  from  a  base  with  three  feet,  and  support, 
tnjr  a  circular  cap  or  disk  Willi  elaborate  ornamrntatiun. 
Howe  exainplei  are  uf  enurnsous  sUe  aiid  weight,  covering 
at  the  base  a  triangle  o(  0  ur  7  feet  ou  each  able,  and  ris- 


ing to  a  priwtrtlonale  height ;  these,  often  made  of  marble, 
were  omul  In  coniMKtloo  with  religious  observances,  and 
were  rather  mnsiumenta  or  votive  otlefftnM  than  utensils. 
3.  Any  branched  candlestiok  differing  from  a 
chandelier  or  bracket  in  resting  upon  a  foot. 
Some  very  beantlful  candelabra  exist  In  churches,  most 
eosumonly  made  to  hold  seven  candle*.  One  In  Milan  ca- 
thedral, of  liriinac,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  U  per. 
haps  the  richest  in  eiistence.  ITw  "  seven  branched 
dleslick* "  of  the  nebrerws  (soe  «l«dU*<t±)  a 
r jiii  tie  UUirn. 

3.  A  T-ariety  of  arabesque  in  which  a  strongly 
marked  vertical  motive  is  present.  Thus,  a  shaft 
or  a  sort  pllsster  from  which  titv  Mrollw.wk  of  the  d«- 
slitn  Is  jtlvru  »tr  U  called  a  rawfeainrwas,  sik!  gives  th* 
name  of  ratuittahrum  |o  the  d,-«1irn  Ibwdf. 

4.  pi.  In  sponges,  branching  terminal  spines. 
Encve.  Brit. 

candencyt  (kan 'den-si),  ■.  [<  L.  candentic, 
whiteness,  <  canden(l-)s :  see  canoVnf.]  Heat; 
feiror. 

can  dent  (kan'dent),  a.  [<  L.  canden(t-)»,  ppr. 
of  rantlnc  be  white  or  hot:  see  candid.]  1. 
Whitening;  making  white.  [Rare.] 


,  oanrfuf,  and  gvneruiu,  hla  lieart  was 
d,  and  his  tougu*  the 


i  you,  my  dear  JeSrey,  and  tell 
ir  article  on  Uw  Soutch  Courts. 


conipanlon  of  hla  hand, 
of  bis  mind, 
I  mast  be 
j««  that  I  do  not  like  yuar  a 

Sydney  Smith.  To  Francis  jenny. 
3.  Free  from  undue  bias;  fair;  just;  impar- 
tial: of  persons  or  their  acts:  as,  a  candid  view 
or  construction. 

Cdiuftd  and  J:»]Mm(int:iiic  men.  Irving. 
=  Syn.  3  and  S.  CnndMt,  Fait,  Open,  Prank,  Inffrnutmi, 
Atfire,  Sinner*,  unprejudiced,  unMsaed.  The  first  seven 
words  apply  to  the  spirit,  expreasloB,  or  manner.  The  cmin- 
ttirt  man  it  able  to  look  Impartially  on  both  side*  of  a  sub- 
ject, especially  giving  due  weight  to  arguutcnt*  or  opinions 
oppoaed  to  his  own.  and  due  credit  to  the  motivi*  of  op- 
ponents ;  or nd id  speech  Is  essentially  the  same  as  fmnk 
s|ieech,  snmettmca  gnuig  so  far  as  to  be  ldnnL  Fair  bebings 
primarily  to  conduct,  but  lu  regard  to  speech  and  thonglit 
It  Is  the  saute  as  candid:  as,  n  man  preemiDenUr  Jair  in 
dealing  with  opposing  views.  Often  la  ojiposed  to  con 
ecalment ;  the  open  man  doe*  not  cultivate  a  politic  re 


>  hi 


nU.o»  fnt-ly,  witli 


»)  1 


tub- 


•f  stowing 
rta.  i'rnnk. 
tootie's  own 
In  regard  to 


ttotial 
datesit 


rol  h. 


serve,  but  exprusi 
to  think  of  thelr 
Hterally./rve;  tlx 
opinions,  whkh  Ii 

things  Wlonglug  to  others,  where"  the  freed 
far  aa  to  be  unpleaaant,  or  It  nwy  dhsregartl 
Ideas  aa  to  rctlcenee.  Hence  «  bile  oyiennrj 
with  tbnldlty,  /rana-ness  lm)die*  some  degnv 
/ rvfmvwu  Implies  a  pertnaucnt  moral  quality,  an  elevated 
Inability  to  be  otlur  than  honest  or  open,  even  to  one's 
own  toes-  there  Is  a  peculiar  subjective  cast  to  the  word, 
as  though  the  man  stood  most  in  awe  of  the  disappro- 
bation of  Ms  own  judgment  and  conscience ;  hence  the 
close  connection  between  fnpenuoismeas  and  modesrir. 
A'oier  expresses  a  real  or  an  aaauiucd  uiieuueriousneas  of 
the  way  In  which  one's  words  meet  conventional  rules,  or 
of  tlie  construction  which  may  tteput  upon  them  by  others; 
na\r*ti  ui  thus  an  openness  or  frankness  protieeding  from 
native  or  assumed  simplicity  or  artteaaDcas.  Sincere  ex- 
presses th*  spirit  and  Ungiiac*  that  go  with  the  lore  of 
truth ;  the  sincere  man  Is  necessarily  candid  and  fair,  and 
aa  open  and  frank  as  seems  required  by  troth. 

lie  (Drydenl  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  singularly  epen 
soul,  and  of  a  temper  self-cunndent  enough  to  be  candid 
even  with  himself.  Lmrrti,  Among  my  1  looks,  Utscr.,  p.  7. 
I  Ilk*  not/a.r  term*  and  a  villain's  mind. 

.VAo*.,  M.  of  V„  La 
True,  some  an  eyien,  and  to  all  men  known. 

rope,  Mural  Essays,  L  U. 
O  Truth  U  easy,  and  th*  light  slilnes  clear 
In  hearts  kepi  ejarn,  honest  aixl  sincere ! 

A .  Cvltt,  The  Kvangal. 
Willi /run*  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  thu  dsuphlb  >  uiiud.  .SAitl. ,  Hcil  V.,  L  i. 
It  an  in^enawiu  dcteaUtbm  of  falsehood  be  but  care- 
illy  ami  early  lutlillvd.  Uiat  la  the  true  and  genuine 
ethod  b>  obviate  dlslwnetty.  L-x*'. 


full] 
likt 


1  to  mske  many  of  I 

JMf«n,  Education. 
He  makes  no  secret  of  his  view  that  poetry  stands  high- 
est among  the  art*,  and  that  be  |Wllllam  W  onisworthj  at 
at  tin-  hciul  of  IL    lie  cxpreiws  ounh  opituovis  in  the  lmwt 
rarud'ne  For,  Journal,  p.  Hi 


GU  Dy  VjU 


But  had  thy  lute 
Been.  as  It  ought,  « 
Far  ottwr  reasoning 


candid 


Jlously  pretended. 
r.  It  would  have  taught  thee 

Milton,  8.  A.,  L  »;t. 


candidacy  (kan'di-da-gi),  n.  [<  ctimlida(u-)  + 
-ry.l  The  state  of  Wing  n  enndidate,  espe- 
cially (or  mi  elective  office;  candidature. 

candidate  (kan'di-dat),  ».  1=  F.  candidal,  < 
L.  candkUttun,  a  candidate,  lit.  'white-robed' 
(so  called  because  in  Home  those  who  nought 
office  wore  n  glittering  white  togu),  <  cfmdulu*. 
white,  shining:  see  candid,  which  has  thtut  an 
etymological  connection  with  candidate]  A 
person  who  seeks  or  is  put  forward  by  others 
for  an  office  or  honor;  one  who  offers  himself 
or  is  proposed  for  office  or  preferment,  by  elec- 
tion or  appointment :  an,  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff,  or  for  a  degree. 

lis  had  anticipated  hiving  nil  the  mliod  and  miserable 
feelings  M  one  alnut  nuking  hu  appearance  In  the  pulpit 
as  *  candidate  on  exhibition. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p,  15*. 

candidate  (kan'di 


■dat  I 


t'P 


,  public  office  at 


dtdntfd,  ppr.  candidatiua.  [<  candidate,  n.] 
I.t  Iran*.  To  render  qualified  as  a  candidate. 

Without  quarrelling  with  hVmie.  we  can  allow  this  pur- 
Salary,  to  purify  and  cleanse  ll»,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
caudidated  tor  the  court  ot  heaven  and  glory. 

fettkam.  Resolves.  U.  W. 

II.  Mran*.  To  become-  a  candidate;  aeek 
or  aspire  to  some  office  ;  offer  one's  self  or  one's 
services  as  a  candidate,  as  a  clergyman  seeking 
u  parish  or  a  charge ;  compete  with  others  as  a 
candidate. 

bet  hln>  put  the  que.ti.rn  to  some  (choir-singers)  who 
«>er>  spring  have  to  candidal r  for  a  situation. 

Tie  Century,  XX  VI II.  1KXL 

candldateahip  (kWdj-dat-ship),  n.    [<  candi- 
date +  -rhip.}  Candidature, 
candidature  (kan'di-da-tur),  n.    [<  F.  eandi- 
datvrc,  <  mnditlat,  candidate.]    The  state  of 
being  a  candidate ;  Candida  teship ;  candidacv. 
candidatus  (kau-di-da'tusV  n.    [L.:  see 
didak,  s.J    A  candidate  for  a 
Koine.  Shak. 
candidly  (kan'did-li),  adr.    In  n  candid  man- 
ner; openlv;  frankly ;  without  trick  or  disguise; 
iugenuoualy. 
Not  no  fairly  anil  candidtu  aa  he  ought. 

Camden,  Elisabeth,  an.  150*. 
No  doubt  an  overestimate  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own 
doing*  is  a  very  common  hnnian  falling.  a»  we  are  all 
ready  to  admit  when  we  candidly  consider  nur  nckthlivra. 

Is/ieelt,  Stanley. 

candidness  (kan'did-nce),  n.   The  'quality  of 
lieing  candid;  openness  of  mind  or  manner; 
frank  honesty  or  truthfulness;  fairness;  in- 
genuousness. 
The  candutru-u  of  an  upright  Judge. 

fcltkam.  Resolve*.  II.  SB. 

candled  (kan'did),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  crtady1,  >'.] 
1.  Preserved  with  sugar,  or  incrusted  with  it; 
covered  with  crystals  of  sugar,  or  with  matter 
resembling  it :  as.  candtel  raisins. — 2.  Wholly 
or  partly  crystallized  or  congealed:  as,  candied 
honey. — 3.  Figuratively,  honeyed ;  flattering; 


7SS 

spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  material,  formed  on  a 
wick  romisosed  of  linen  or  cotton  threads  woven 
or  twisted  looselv.  or  (as  formerly )  of  the  liith  of 
a  rush,  and  used*  as  n  source  of  artificial  light. 

Mlche  of  my  c*n.«  In  waaate  y  tpendc. 
Maiiyc  wlckid  wlndl*  hath  waatid  It  away. 

/iirnvns  to  I'l'ryva,  etc.  (K.  E.  T.  8.X  P.  <*■ 

Neither  do  men  light  aoindir,  and  put  It  ondcr  a  bushel, 
but  on  a  candlestick.  Mat.  v.  in. 

2.  One  candle-power:  used  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  See  candlr-jioicer. —  3.  In  sooVi- 
mannf.,  a  name  given  to  the  jets  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxid  which  escape  from 
various  parts  of  the  roasted  mixture  of  sodium 
sulphate,  coal,  and  limestone,  during  the  pro- 

Faith!  Us  true.  Sir, 
Wc  are  but  span*  and  eandlet  end  a, 

VUtekrr,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  111.  i. 

Electric  candls.  a  fonu  of  the  electiic-orc  lamp,  as  the 
Jalilix-hkon  candle,  which  traeinlilr>  an  ordinary  candle 
In  foftn.  Sec  tUctrU  ti'jkt,  under  tUet nr.  —  Excommu- 
nication by  candla,  a  form  of  eiconinmnli-atlon  In 
whkh  the  olleiider  waa  allowed  time  to  repent  only  whiU' 
a  camltfl  lmme«l  out.— Flat  candle,  the  camlle  iMimeil 
in  a  flat  candleaUck  (which  »ee,  under  eamtlitick). 

The  Idea  ot  a  girl  with  a  really  One  bead  of  hair,  having 
to  do  It  by  one  Aaf  candle  and  a  few  Inches  of  looking, 
glaaa.  IHrkrtv,  Our  Mutual  Krieml,  iv. 

Mineral  candle,  a  kind  of  candle  made  from  a  seml-fluM 
naphtha  ohtalned  fniin  wella  xunk  In  the  neigh  Imrliood  of 
the  Irrawaddy  river  In  burtna — Mot  Ot  to  hold  a  <or 
tbt>  Candle  to  (OH»^very  inferior.  The  alliulou  la  lo 
Y%  who  held  torches  or  randlea  t4j  light  passengers. 
Sonic  aav,  ntninarvsl  to  Hnononclnl 
Tliat  Mynbecr  llandel  »  but  a  nluuy; 
Otllrra  aver  that  l»e  f*i  Halwlcl 
la  scarcely  fit  to  hoid  ft  ctt%vUc. 
Bfrrcnn,  Keuda  between  llamlel  ami  IhlooonclnL 
andle  niaile  of  the  pith  of  certain  nub™, 
peeled  ciceptonone  aide,  and  dipped  in  tallow.  -  Sal*  by 
candle,    ftcv  auction  tnj  inck  «/  candU,  under  auetio«t.  - 
The  came  U  not  worth  the  candle  < '.  >.«  w  eau»  ysu 
la  cktimtcUr\  the  object  Is  not  »..rth  the  pallia  rcuulalle 
for  IU  alUlnmrut :  s  phrase  of  French  vtiadit.--  To  burn 


Candlemas-bell 


Peimchlo  U  coming  In  a  new  hat  ■ 
pair  of  old  breeihes.  thrice  turned ; 
liavc  Iseu  ean.ll,  c«~*,  one  InicUed, 


hat  and  an  old  Jerktn ;  a 
'  ;  a  pair  of  barU  O/js 
I,  amdbcr  laxr.1. 
Skak.,  T  of  the  r*. .  ill  t 

.    See  rnnttl+oal. 
iMl-end).  a.    The  fag-<nd  of  a 
candle  burned  down;  hence,  u  jietty  savinjr;  s 
scrap;  a  fragment;  a  worthless  trifle:  chirflv 
in  the  plural.  [Archaic] 
candle-fir  (kau'dl-fi-r),  n.   Fir  that  has  be*n 
buried  in  a  moss-  or  peat-bog  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  >pllt  anil  u«ed  In  at.mc  pbvrs,  especially  In  the  njraJ 
|iart*  of  Ireland,  to  burn  tar  light, 
candle-flsh  (kan'dl-fish),  ».    1.  The  eujachoc. 
Thalrtchth»*jiacifieu»,  an  s 


the  candle  at  both  enda.  b>  !»•  reckless  and  extravagant ; 
live  t.xi  fast.  r*|»Tlalty  by  the  exliaustloti  of  vitality  by 
overwork,  the  combination  of  lisr.1  work  with  dissipation 
or  fatiguing  pleajsm-s,  ar  ttie  like. 

Voit  can't  swrs  tke  camtU  ,it  t*dh  end-i,  ami  make  any1' 
thing  by  It  In  Uw  long  ran  :  and  it  !•  the  long  pull  that 
you  are  Ui  rely  on.  Amies,  In  Merruuu  a  Bow|<».  I.  s« 
To  drink  off  candlet'  ends'  (that  i..  the  me)t«l  ullow 

at  the  burning  aslant  candles),  s  feat  at  one  time  practised 


houey.- 
gloxing. 


Crete;  a 


Why  should  the  prsw  bo  fUtter  d? 
No,  let  tlie  candied  tongue  lick  alaurd  |Nimp, 
Ami  crcsik  the  iwegnsnt  hinges  of  tlic  kxice 
Where  thrift  may  follow  favniug. 

sTa*..  Hamlet,  ill  I 

candliy  (kan'di-fi).  r.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  con- 
ditied,  ppr.  easrfi/yiiti7.  [<  canity ■  +  -ft).]  To 
make  or  l»ecorae  candied :  candy.  [liare.] 

CandlOt,  Oandlote  (kan'di-ot,  ^ot),  a.  and  n. 
[<  It.  Catuiia,  Crete  (<  Ar.  Khandrh  :  see  def.), 
+  -of*,  -off.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Candid, 
the  name  given  by  the  Venetians  to  the  island 
of  Crete  and  its  chief  eity,  from  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  latter;  Cretan.  [Now  little  used.] 

H.  «.  An  inhabitant  of  Candia  or  Ci 
modern  Cretan. 

candite  (kan'dlt),  s.    [<  Cosrf«  def. 
-if»-.]    A  variety  of  spinel  from  Cnml; 
Ion.    Also  called  riytomtr  or  rrnlanite. 

canditeer  ( knti-di-ter').  [Origin  uncertain,] 
In  fort.,  a  frame  used  to  lay  brushwood  or  fagots 
upon,  to  protect  or  cover  a  working  party. 

candle  (knti'dll,  n.  [<  ME.  ntmkl,  ritnittlr,  < 
AS.  ,;tn.t,l  =  K.  rhomt'lh  =  Pr.  Sp.  ciwtiUi  = 
Pg-  ramtia  =  It.  tyintkln  =  Wall.  inntU I  =z  Olr. 
rimul,  roinnrl,  Ir.  roionc.it  —  iiael.  etrinntll  = 
W.  nni«y''  =  OUulg.  hmuddo,  Htiig.  kundilo  ~ 
Serv.  Ad«</i7'<  =  ltuss.  knnddo,  L'lhdtt)  =  Xiir. 
»civV>«  =  Ar.  .y<is»fi7  (>  Turk.  </nmli!,  Sp.  r»,«. 
ilil.  ;i  lump!.  <  1..  firnt,  In,  n  rmiillo.  <  «;«</<  ri\ 
be  w  hite,  hriisht.  shitiing  :  see  rundid.  Hence 
(thndith  1'.  I  ihoHtlli  r.  rknndt  lor.  cJodnfry,  etc.] 
1.  A  tMper;  u  cylindrical  Ik.»1>  of  talluw,  wax, 


by  snsirotifi  gsllsiila  b>  aflurd  a  vtojng 
for  the  Udy  whose  health  was  drunk. 

Itrinkt  o/candlci  <ndi  tor  Itspdragons. 

.Via*..  ;Tl.n.  IV.,  II.  4. 
Carouse  her  health  in  cans 
And  caiwffes-  en.U. 

flrtcker,  Momicur  Tbiimat,  U.  i. 

Yellow  candle,  a  Hessian  tallow  pre]i«red  from  the  fat 

of  oxen. 

candle-balance  (kan'dl-liaPana),  ».  A  device 
used  in  photometric  research  for  measuring 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  a  burning  candle. 
It  consist*  of  a  lialaticcd  lever  or  scale,  ou  the  vliorler  arm 
of  which  tho  candlo  Li  supported,  while  a  weight  is  hung 
on  the  Winger  arm  or  scale-lteam  In  such  a  w  ay  an  to  bal- 
ance It  via.  tly.  The  candle  h  then  lighted,  and  the  weight 
la  shifted  to  a  known  weight,  ssy  one  ounce.  When  tho 
candle  has  loat  oihi  ounce  In  weight,  the  scale  again  Istl- 
ances,  and  this  closeji  an  electric  circuit  and  gives  a 
signal. 

candle-bark  (kan'dl-bark),  n.   A  candle-case. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
candle-beam  i  kan'<U-b#m),  n.  In  old  churches, 
a  horizontal  bar,  rail,  or  l>eam  furnished  with 
prickets  for  hoMlng  candles,  aroutnl  each  of 
which  waa  a  saucer  to  catch  the 


er),  n.  A 


■  ll.ll  l  ■ 

lef.)  +  means 

y,  Cey- 


l  andle-t«ms  were  placed  over  or  near  the  allsr,  and  also 
st  the  entrance  to  the  choir  or  chancel,  where  the  rood 
Is'sni  nr  r»N*l  screen  was 

candle-bearer  \Mn'< 
beam. 

There  shall  he  a  candle-hearer,  enriched  with  n  carving 
of  the  Holj  Trinity ;  on  the  bip  of  which  three  candle* 
"  be  burnt,  on  Sundays  and  Fewst-days,  >o  lung  us  the 
of  the  i.lU  allow  11. 

Knd\*h  **iiifi(IC  E.  T.       p.  fla. 

candleberry  (kan'dl-ber■  i).  n. ;  pi.  condU fcrrifi 

(■ir).  I.  The  fruit  of  At'ttntin  triMm,  the 
candleberry-tree :  so  nnmed  because  the  ker- 
nels, when  drii-d  and  stuck  on  a  reed,  are  used 
by  the  Polynesians  as  candles.  Also  called 
ctindlcnut. — 2.  The  wax-myrtle,  J/yrtcw  erri- 
ftru,  and  its  fruit.  8<-e  Murictt. 
candleberry-tree  fkun'dl-ber'i-tre),  a.  The 

.tltttritr*  trilolm.    See  Atcuritts. 
candle-bomb  (knn'dl-hom\  «.    A  small  glass 

bubble  tilled  with  water,  which  when  placed  in 

the  wick  of  o  candle  explodes  from  the  force 

of  the  steam  that  is  ir-n<  rated, 
ca&dle-case  I  kun'.U-k:,-.  >.  n.    A  cylindrical  box 

used  for  holding  candies. 


salmonoid  fish  of  the  smelt  family,  .trflewlisW*. 
resembling  a  smelt  in  form,  but  with  weaker 
dentition,  smaller  wales,  dusky  coloration,  and 
attaining  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot,  it  occurs  la 
luiiuriisr  shoals  oil  the  northwest  cuast  of  America  In  the 
spring,  and  ascemb  all  the  rivers  north  at  the  foluaitsa 
u,  spawn.  At  the  lime  of  the  runs  the  flab  is  estmreit 
fst,  and  is  not  only  used  tor  f-s«1.  as  a  favorite  pan  tat. 
hut  for  the  manufacture  of  eulachon  oll,  tmifswed  as  ■ 
aulsditute  lor  osl  liver  oil  In  medicine  ;  and  It  I.  also  Busk- 
in serve  as  a  natural  candle  liy  Inserting  In  it  the  pith  >  4 
a  rush  or  s  strip  oi  hark  as  a  wick  (whence  the  name) 
2.  An  acauthopterygian  fish  of  the  west  coast 
of  North  Amenca,  jitnnlopoaMi  rimftrui,  tvt>e  of 
the  family  ^iwpfoy,omi<f>,  resembling  a  pollock. 


and  attaining  a  length  of  20  inches  and  a  weight 
of  5  pounds.  See  Jnojdo/iomidtr.  Also  calle<i 
black  eandlr-fyh,  ior/avwarierrf,  and  ftrsAosr. 

candle-fly  (kan'dl-fll).  w.  It.  A  firefly.  Fforto. 
— 2.  A  Chinese  and  East  Indian  lantern-fly.  of 
the  family  Falgoridir  and  genus  Fulgora.  such 
as  F.  randrliirta.    See  cut  under  f«atem-/fy. 

Candle-holder  (ken'dl-hol'der),  t<.  A  person 
who  holds  a  candle;  hence,  one  who  remotelv 
assists,  but  is  otherwise  not  a  sharer,  in  some 
affair  or  undertaking. 


I'll  Ik 


•■Judder  and  l.s.k  < 


Skak.,  K.  and  J  .  L  * 
candle-light  (kan'dl-llt),  n.  [<  ME.  candri-l,kt. 
<  AH.  candcl-lfiHt,  <  camtrl,  candle,  +  Uokt, 
light.]    1.  The  light  of  a  candle;  illumination 
by  candles. 

That  children  hath  til  catutrllikt 
Hcore  |Uieir|  shsdowe  on  tlx-  wall  Isen  (aeenV 
JSorfy  Una.  Poem.  («i.  Furnivall.  lmst\  p.  is. 
In  darkneas  catutlr  tutht  may  serve  to  guide  uwn't  steps, 
which  to  use  In  the  day  were  madneaa. 

Hooker,  Vjxira.  Pol.,  II  (f  «  7 

The  lime  at  which  candles  or  iampa  arc  llght- 


e<l :  an  expression  much  used  in  places  or  re- 
gion* where  no  correct  standard  of  time  is  easi- 
ly accessible:  as,  the  evening  service  will  hejein 
at  early  candle-tight. 
IW-lween  daylight  and  camlle  liakt.  .***/t 
Candlemu  (kan'dl-maa),  h.  K  ME.  rosrfci- 
majuv,  -mem  (cf.  Dan.'t-ysuV/iwissy  =  rlw.  i-ys 
rfcbaarsM,  after  E.),  <  AS.  ca*del-m<r*»r.  <  ors- 
del,  candle,  +  mtnuv,  mass.  The  ML  teres 
were  candelaria,  eandtiatio,  randdota,  also  ras- 
rfWo:.]  An  ecclesiastical  festival  held  on  the 
second  day  of  February  in  honor  of  the  pre- 
sentation  of  the  infant  (Christ  in  the  temple  ar.d 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.   It  term*  l* 

have  iiecll  IrisUtllt^sl  in  the  first  half  id  the  ftrth  lenrarv 
tlsiugll  some  Sllthoritiea  believe  it  to  lie  older.    It  *m 
first  ob«erved  in  the  East.    The  feast  takes  its  csine  fnsn 
the  i'UnIoiii.  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  of  .-Tn*\>t 
light«il  k^mlles  in  procession  in  meiiKiryof  .simenn  ■  wtr»i» 
at  the  pri-sentation  of  the  Infsnt  l Take  ii  3JL  "  »  ll.-lit  ^ 
lighten  the  Kciitllea.  and  tin  glory  of  thy  pc.ple  I.r*  I  " 
"n  this  day  Komsu  '"alliolio  consecrate  the  <  aiidh  • 
tspi  rv  to  Is-  used  III  tliclrchurcb.es  tlin.ucli.iul  Die  . K.ULii 
yi-itr.    The  feast  1»  rclshod  In  ibe  Anuli.-an  t  lmriii,  sisl 
!*  nl^i  oliM-rre.1  bv  tile  l.llthi-mus     It  \»  slso  callid 
/'(in  idv,),-,.,!,  and  In  the  lircck  dtun  li  the  Unayanti. 
In  Scollsn.l  the  dsie  at  lhl»  festlvsl.  tebruso  M  b  «>• 
of  the  nuart.  r  ds)  »  for  paying  and  receiving  rents,  tow 
est,  school  fees,  etc 

Candlemaa-bell  (kan  'ill - m«» -m  ,.  ».  The 

snowdrop,  tinliihiliun  ntralif :  so  called  frmi; 
the  time  of  its  flowering. 


candle-mine 

candle-mine  (kan'dl-iniu).  n.  A  mine  of  grease 
or  tallow:  a  term  which  Shakspere  makes 
Prince  Henry  apply  to  Fal*taff  on  account  of 
hin  fatness. 

candle-mold  (kan'dl-mold),  n.  A  cylindrical 
metal  mold,  or  framo  of  until  molds,  used  in 
making  candles. 

candlenut  (kan'dl-nut),  m.  Same  as  candle- 
berry,  1. 

candle-power  (kan'dl-pou'cr),  n.  The  illumi- 
nating power  of  a  candle ;  specifically,  the 
illuminating  power  of  a  candle  of  determinate 
composition  and  rate  of  burning,  taken  as  a 
unit  in  estimating  the  luminosity  of  any  illumi- 
nating agent:  as,  a  gas-jet  of  15  candle-potrer. 
The  standard  mullr  employed  tor  this  purpose  U  »  sprr- 
luacetl  candle  burning  »(  the  r»U  of  ia>  grains  ot  sperm 
per  hour. 

candle-quencherit,  n.  pf.  Candle-enuffcre. 

Caiutil^unekeri,  and  foraothe  when?  the  aiuiffre  beo 
quenchld,  be  thcl  nuuul  of  niouat  purr  pdd. 

Hae'lA       x»v.  S3  (Olf.X 

C&ndle-ruab  (kau'dl-rush),  n.  A  popular  name 
of  Juncns  rfftunu,  from  the  fact  that  its  pith  is 
used  in  Europe  for  rush-lights. 

candle-shearst  (kan'dl-shera),  ti.pl.  [<  late 
ME,  eandeUehersA    An  old  name  for  snuffers. 

candlestick  (kan  dl-stlk).  n.  fEarly  mod.  E. 
also  contr.  canjiliek;  <  ME.  candeUtik,  stikkr,  < 
AS.  eoadcJ-^fioon,  <  candtl,  candle,  +  itirca,  a 
stick.  1  An  Instrument  or  utensil  for  holding 
a  candle.  Candlesticks  an  ot  mini  sorts :  those  with 
a  pricket  upon  which  the  caudle  U  set.  Sod  usually  hal- 
ing a  saucer  or  howl  ■urruiiiwlhig  toe  pricket  tu 


the  drippings;  those  with  •  forceps  (see  tHu^andMiet) ; 
and  those  made  with  *  socket  or  n. >«!*•.  Tim  last  it  tl«o 
common  form.  —  Plat  caadleflrttck,al««lniom  candlestick 
with  a  brood  Bat  f.«d«rdl«h.— Seven-branched  candle- 
stick. •  candelabrum  having  a  central  sliaft  aud  three 
braiM-heaim  each  aide,  common  In  the  churches  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  In  allusion  tu  U>«  candlestick  <>f  tho 


"Sit 

ts  with  fairness ;  freedom  from  reserve  or 
;  frankness;  ingenuousness;  sincerity. 

Might  1  but  (icrsiladc  you  Ui  dispense 


canel-bone 


ieets  wi 
disguise 


fl'.I.  XXV.  .H)and  the  seven  Ismp*  of  tile  Apocalypse. 

candle-tree  (kan'dl-trti),  ».  [Tr.  of  the  Hp. 
polo  tie  eclas :  vala,  a  cudgel,  pole,  etc.,  <  I,, 
pains  (seo  pale');  </c,  <  I«.  <lr,  of;  re/us,  pi,  of 
rWa,  watchfulness,  also  candle,  <  L.  vigil, 
watchful:  see  vigilant,]  1.  A  bignoniaoeous 
tree  of  tho  isthmus  of  Panama.  Parmmttera 
ctrifrra,  the  fruit  of  which,  nearly  4  feet  long, 
has  tho  appearance  of  a  yellow  wax  candle  and 
a  peculiar  apple-like  smell,  and  is  eaten  by 
cattle. — 2.  In  tho  United  States,  the  fulaljM 
bignonioiden,  from  its  long  round  pods. 

candle- waster  (kan'dl-was'ter),  n.  One  who 
wastes  candles;  specifically,  in  contempt  or  re- 
proach, one  who  wastes  or  consumes  candles  in 
occupations  considered  unprofitable  or  harm- 
ful, aa  dissipation  or  excessive  or  late  study. 
(Now  rare.] 

Patch  grief  with  proverb* ;  make  niUtortune  drank 
With  eandlr  iKuttn.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

A  whoreson  book- worm,  a  randU-muttr. 

B.  Jvimm,  Cynthlas  Bevels,  til.  i. 

candlewood  (knn'dl-wud),  n.  1.  A  name 
given  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  several 
trees,  as  (a)  to  Amyri*  balsamifera  or  rhodes- 
wood,  (b)  to  Onratea  Ouiancntiii,  and  (r)  to  Scui- 
dophyuum  eapitatum. —  2.  The  genus  Founuiera 
of  northern  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  l-uited 
States,  including  several  species  with  erect, 
slender,  vory  resinous,  and  often  leafless  stems, 
and  large  bright-scarlet  dowers. 

candlingt,  »•  (.<  candle  +  -istf1.]  A  supper 
given  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to  their  cus- 
tomers on  Candlemas  eve.  IVriyht. 

cando  (kan'do),  ».  A  measure  of  length  used 
in  (ioa,  formerly  equal  to  47  English  inches,  but 
now  usuallv  taken  as  equal  to  the  Portuguese 
vara  (43/J  inches). 

candock  (kan'dok),  a.  [<  rns'-'  +  d«ci-'.  Cf. 
equiv.  (J.  kannen-iraul,  lit.  'canwort.']  1.  A 
local  English  name  for  one  or  more  species  of 
JEywjirfiiim  or  horsetails,  given  because  some 
of  the  kinds  are  employed  in  polishing  tin  cans 
and  other  metallic  vessels. 

Let  the  poud  He  dry  all  **  twelve  mouth*.  .  .  .  tn  klU 
the  water  wueda,  aa  water  hHe*,  cvrttoei.*,  n-ate,  and  but 
ruahea,  /.  Walton,  romptrte  Angler. 

2.  Tho  yellow  water-lily.  Suphar  lulenm :  so 
called  from  its  dock-like  leaves  and  flngon- 
shaped  seed-vessels, 
candor,  candour  (kan'dqr),  n.  [The  latter 
Spelling  still  used  in  England ;  K  V.  candenr  = 
ip.  Pg.  can 
candorem, 

clearness,  sincerity,  franknesa.  <  randrrt, 
white  or  bright :  see  candid. J  If.  Whiteness: 
i;  brilliancy.  >'ir  T.  llruicnr. — 2. 
i  of  heart ;  a  disposition  to  treat  »ub- 


Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  candor  =  It.  candorr.  <  h.  candor, 
acc.  candorem,  brightness,  radiance,  jiurity. 


art 

u(  Love.  Iv. 

A  randmir  which  la  only  found  wt 
and  not  for  victory.        toJy  Holland.  Sydney 

candredt,  ».   See  ninjrc</. 
candroy  I  kau'droi),  n.    [Origin  unknown.]  A 

machine  used  in  preparing  cotton  cloths  for 

printing. 

candOC<kan'duk),  n.  [N.African.]  The  name 
of  a  North  African  fox,  Vulpa  adtuta. 

candy1  (kan'di).  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  candi  (also 
»Mcrc  candi,  where  CiJS'fi  is  regartled  as  pp.  of 
tho  verb),  <  It.  oiso't  (^neehero  cnmlilu)  =  Sp. 
candi,  aracor  candi,  or  eantle,  =  Pg.  candi,  can- 
dit  (assucar  candi),  <  Ar.  qandi,  made  of  sugar,  < 
qand,  qanda  (mrkkcr  qanda)  =  Pens.  qand.  sugar, 
sugar-candy,  <  Ilind-lAdNd,  sugar,  prob.<  khand, 
a  piece  (cf.  khandal,  khandil,  broken),  <  Skt. 
khanda,  a  piece,  a  portion  (cf.  kkandara,  sweet- 
meats), <  ^  khand,  break.]  I.  n.;  pi.  candies 
(-diz).  A  solid  preparation  or  confection  of 
sugar  or  molasses,  or  both,  boiled,  inspissated, 
and  worked  by  pulling  to  a  crystalline  consis- 
tence, eitlier  alone  or  combined  with  davoring 
and  coloring  substances;  hence,  any  confec- 
tion having  sugar  as  its  basis,  however  pre- 
pared, ('andy  made  of  or  with  molasses  is 
specifically  called  nmlaxse*  candy  and  taffy. 
Cindy-pulf. »  icatlkerliiii  -if  youait  people  f'T  the  purt> 
of  luaktnn  aixl  eating  mclawra  candy.  Urn  nainu  la  dc- 
rlvwt  from  the  pnx<»  ot  pulling  required  In  niajilnu  the 
candj.   II'.  s,) 

H.t  a.  Sugared;  sweet. 

Why.  what  a  mmln  deal  of  rollrteay 

ThU  fawnlint  yreybound  then  did  jiroffer  in* ! 

Ssa*..' 1  Hen.  IV.,  I.  S. 

It  Ir  a  cordial  of  a  tntvty  taate. 

MiUMim,  MIcTo-i-ynlonn,  Pnd.  to  bk.  1. 

candy1  (kan'di),  r. :  prct.  and  pp.  eandie<l,  ppr. 
ennayina.  [The  verb  aeema  to  appear  in  E. 
before  the  uoun,  but  is  due  to  the  noun :  F. 
eandir,  <  It.  candire,  to  make  into  candy.  < 
candi:  see  candy*,  ».]  L  Iran*.  1.  To  form 
into  congelations  or  crystals;  congeal  in  a  crys- 
talline form  or  inspissated  concretion:  as,  to 
candy  sugar,  honey,  etc. — 2.  To  preserve  or  in- 
erust  with  sugar,  as  fruits,  by  immersing  them 
in  it  while  boiling  and  removing  them  sepa- 
rately or  in  mass.— 3.  To  cover  or  incrust  with 
concretions  or  crystals,  as  of  ieo. 

The  cold  brook, 

C«Kf./.f  with  lee.  SKa.,  T.  of  A.,  It.  s. 

Now  no  niore  the  frost 

CciaxfiM  the  sraaa.  Carrw,  Spring. 

TJ.  »B<r<i»».  1.  To  take  tho  form  of,  or  be- 
come incrusted  by,  candied  sugar:  as,  pro- 
serves  candy  with  long  keeping.— 2.  To  be- 
come crystallised  or  congealed. 

In  maimfactuiiiig  rsudy  from  molaaac*.  .  .  .  the  mn 
ctyi-nr  n-(UltA  from  tilling  the  m<>l»«ea  to  free  It  from 
water,  and  tli.  n  .  .  .  pulling  It  by  the  liaixla,  so  a*  to 
develop  the  colorless  Hw  chftrtne  cn^UU  w  bieh  serve  to 
hide  the  dark  Impurities.  .VieA.J/.  Un  slde  Selenee.  p.  0»- 

candy-,  kandy  (kan'di).  «.;  pi.  candies  (-di*). 
[<  Tamil  kandi  =  Miirathl  kLndi,  a  measure 
of  weight,  <  Skt.  khanda,  a  portiou,  piece:  see 
candy!.]  An  East  Indian  unit  of  weight,  usual- 
ly 'JO  maunds,  but  sometimes  I'l  or  2'J,  and  vary- 
ing in  different  localities  and  for  every  com- 
modity. The  mint  mual  value  u  from  tiu  to  «»p.iqiid» 
avoinlujHiU.  The  eandy  Im  ximetlnM->>  eotuil,U-red  tut  a  dry 
meaaure,  varying  from  K,  to  :u>  I'nltetl  state*  buxlieU. 

fn  an  onlinary  aeaaon  the  ylebl  of  a  plot  —  or.  aa  tlie 
natives  call  it.  puda— of  nji  aere  and  three  ijnarten  (of 
ma4lderl  will  lie  ulNiiit  etgbt  eanifiV^  of  .Wi  Iba.  eai  b. 

A.  U.  F.  Kliot  Jamil,  Indian  llbdiutriea.  p.  11M. 

candy-sugar  (kan'di-shug'Kr).  n.  Same  as 
rock-candy  or  (iihraltar  rock.  ~  [tlreat  Britain.] 

candytuft  (kan Mi-tuft  ),  n.  [<  Candy,  F.  fVis. 
rfw-rtandia,  the  ancient  Crete,  +  <«/f.]  The 
popular  name  of  iilants  of  tho  genus  linns, 
especially  /.  umbellata.  having  tufted  flowers, 
brought  from  the  island  of  Candia.  See 
H>rH*. 

cane1  (kan),  n.  [<  ME.  rr»Nf,  eanne,  <  OF.  cauc, 
ennne  (also  assiliilate.!  c*/(«c,  channi ),  F.  ramie 
=  IM-.  cana  =  Sp.  raia  -  Pg.  r.i«s«i,  ciin/i  =  It. 
ennna,  a  recti,  a  cane  l  and  hence,  as  a  measure 
of  length.  F.  eanne  =  Sp.  rami,  perhaps  directly 
K  Hob.  1/anek,  as  it  measure  of  length:  see 
canrh),  <  1,.  canna,  in  Ml.,  also  rami,  <  (tr.  h.jiivi, 
aiiiTU,  a  reed,  caue,  perhaiwof  Eastern  origin: 
ef.  Heli.  qanrk,  a  reed.]  I.  A  rather  long  and 
slender  jointed  woody  stem,  more  or  less  rigid, 
hollow  or  pithy .  as  that  of  some  palms,  grasses, 
and  other  plants,  such  as  the  ratan,  bamboo, 


and  sugar-cane;  also,  the  stem  of  raspberries 
or  blackberries. 

He  apoke  of  Ilia  tropical  home  In  the  eitaM  by  the  purple 
tide.  TVnnywm,  llic  Wreck. 

2.  Sugar-cane:  as,  a  plantation  of  cane;  cane- 
BUgar. — 3.  Tho  plant. 4rs«//in<inVi  marrosperma 
of  the  southern  United  States,  forming  cane- 
brakes.  See  Jru«dt»<«ri(i. — 4.  The  stem  of  a 
plant,  as  the  bamboo,  used  as  a  walking-stick ; 
hence,  any  walking-stick.  Tlie  word  wa»  not  applied 
to  a  walking-stick  earlier  than  the  aUtecnlh  century :  a 
cane  "  garouhed  with  gold  baring  a  perfume  In  the  top  " 
and  otbirr  conveniences  attached  to  ft  la  mentioned  tn  an 
Inventory  of  Henry  VIII.  'a  time:  but  It  was  not  until  Uie 
refcguof  Louis  XIV.  that  the  cane  became  alnioal  universal 
In  the  hands  ot  men  of  quality.  At  Uila  time  canes  were 
generally  made  of  the  leiutlh  now  common,  UuU  b,  t  feet 
10  inches  to  3  feet:  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  It  be- 
came  usual  to  have  them  very  long,  4  feet  or  more,  and 
ornamented  with  a  great  humli  of  ribbons  tied  near  the 
lop.  Such  can.*  wrnfc  carrle,!  by  women  aa  well  a*  men. 
The  heads  ot  tb«-se  canrs  frequently  onntalned  perfume- 
Uittlea  or  rlualgrrttes :  thry  were  aomrtimes  fitted  with 
eye-glasses,  w  hU-tl  ciuld  be  opened  ami  shut ;  and  occa- 
sionally a  cnitch-ahnpcd  handle  waa  utilized  as  a  small 
telescope,  the  cross-pieee  being  made  tutiular  and  fitted 
with  lenses.  The  heads  were  of  porcelain,  enameled  metal, 
and  othi-r  rich  materials.  See  #wv>rd  mm*  and  issfof ^enc. 
5.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.    [Rare.  ] 

The  ttytag  akirmish  of  the  darted  rune.  Dryden. 
Cane  Chair,  (n)  A  chair  nuute  of  ratan,  the  main  supports, 
anisi.  back,  and  Hi*  like  being  composed  ot  the  solid 
ail>.•^  deprived  of  their  amooth  allleevsis  surface,  either 
singly,  or  grouped  In  twos  and  threes,  the  parts  Ix-ing 
,  (H.iin.1  bigether  by  split  or  sluvecl  cone,  and  the  seat  and 
ii  or  wim  moiasses  is    Wk  („nlliu|  of  ^,^0.wor,  u      Mroc  nulUrulL  ^  A 

ixxf*  candy  and  taffy.—  chair  having  the  scat,  or  the  scat  and  back,  made  of  thin 
young  people  for  the  purpoao  strips  of  cane,  reUlnlnx  their  natural  smooth  aurface, 
ws  candy.   Urn  name  Is  de-    Interlaced  or  woven  together. -aouded  cans.  Sani*  a* 


r  Plume,  of 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a 


*at  or  flog  with  a 


n  Justly  rain, 
a  ciusidVd*  tan*. 
/•»/«•,  R.  of  the  L.,  ir.  124. 
Collecting" -cane,  a  cane-gun  used  by  naturalists  for  col- 
lectiiMi  siH'ciinrns,  see  euiw -^un.  -Hydraulic  cans. 
See  Avifrauf  le.  —  Malacca  cane,  a  cane  maile  of  the  brown 
mottled  or  clouded  stem  of  tlie  palm  Calamus  Scipionum, 
without  removal  of  the  hark,  lirought  from  Singapore  and 
Malacca,  but  produced  chiefly  In  Sumatra.  Also  called 
el*'UiUd  cow.  -8/T1.  4.    See  sfd/. 

cane1  (kan),  r.  f. :  pret.  and  tip.  caned,  ppr.  can- 
ing.   [<  co-Mc1,  ».]    1.  To  bea 
cane  or  walking-stick. 

I  know  you  luive  t<si  much  respect  for  yourself  to  ram 
me  in  this  honourable  habit      Sttelt,  SpecUUir,  \o.  ns. 

2.  To  furnish  or  complete  with  cane ;  fill  the 
center  of  the  back  or  the  seat  with  interwoven 
strips  of  cane:  as,  to  cane  chairs. 

"  Cain  (kan),  «.    [Sc.,  <  OF.  cane  (MI.. 
.),  a  tax.  perhaps  a  particular  use 
of  cone,  rule  or  order,  measure  ult.  identical 
with  cflric,  a  reed,  etc.,  but  with  sense  of  the 
deriv.  canon  :  see  cane*  and  caMow1.]    In  Scot- 
land, rent  paid  In  kind,  as  in  poultry,  eggs, 
etc. :  hence,  anv  tax,  tribute,  or  duty  exacted. 
cane'4t,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  mm-, 
cane't,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  khan*. 
cane-brake  (kan'brak),  «.    A  thicket  of  canes ; 
in  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  thickly 
overgrown  with  .4rM»o*l«<iri/i. 

Slow  work  It  was,  something  like  hacking  and  hewing 
ami  stiiuedug  one  s  way  through  a  eaiw-frrai*  after  a  bear. 

W.  M.  Alter,  Sew  Timothy 


ord), 


p.  lis 
Of  the  color  of 


Filled 

: 


cane-colored  (kan'kul 

caue;  straw-colored. 

caned  (kind),  a.    [Origin  unknown.] 
with  white  matter;  made  white; 
said  of  vinegar,  llalliicctl. 

cane-garnet  (kan'gam),  n.  The  game  of  quin- 
tain :  so  called  because  hollow  canes  were 
sometimes  used  instead  of  lances.  Strntt. 

cane-gun  (kan'gun'),  ».  A  weapon  comprising 
a  gun-barrel  with  its  discharging  devices,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an 
onlinary  walking-stick.    K.  II.  Knight. 

caneh,  kaneh  (kk'ne),  it.  [Heb.  qdneh,  a  reed: 
gee  cane*.]  A  Hebn>w  measure  of  0  cubits, 
translated  rrfrf  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  equal  to  10  feet  11  inches. 

CAne-harvester  (kiin'haVves  ter),  w.     A  ma- 
chine, resembling  in  form  the 
harvester,  msed  to  cut 
or  sorghum. 

cane-hole  (kiin'hol),  n.  A  hole  or  trench  for 
planting  the  cuttings  of  cane  on  sugar-planta- 
tions. 

cane-killer  (kun'kil'er),  n.  In  Jamaica,  an 
annual  scrophulariaceous  plant,  Jlertra  llrajfi- 
/i.iisw,  which  is  [larasitio  upon  tho  root*  of 
sugar-cane,  etc. 

canel't,  ».    An  obsolete 

canel-t,  »■  Hee  chiiw»  r-J. 

canel^,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of 

canel' 

tone. 


gitized  by  Google 
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canell 

canell  ika-uel'),  it.  Samp  as  canaille,  2. 
Oanella1  (ka-nel'ii),  m.  [XL.  <  >  F.  canntlle,  ra- 
mllir  l>  K.  eannep,  fj.  v.)  =  Sp.  cantla  =  Pg. 
oinda,  canclla  =  It.  raiiml'ii,  formerly  also 
r<iit(//<i),  <  ML.  canclla,  cannrlla,  cinnamon :  see 
c<iwji</-.)  1.  A  genus  of  low  aromatic  trees, 
representative  of  the  order  Cancllaretr,  of  only 
two  species.  The  prtiulnul  »j»i:lr»  ii  C.  aVja,  the 
wlili,*.**)  or  wild  rtimanion  of  the  Went  Indiea  oji-J 
fcnitiirrri  HiriiU.  whk  h  yicl.U  riuitllii  <.r  white  cliinimi  ii 
Lurk.  This  lurk  hu  u  pleuatil  cinnamon  like  i-lor  and 
a  liilter  punprllt  tmte,  and  U  uacd  in  the  Wnt  IniiiM  as 
a  cuiillm.-iit  nml  in  luedlrlne  aa  oil  aromatic  ulioiulaiil. 
2.  [I.  <•.]  f  Fg.]  A  common  name  in  Brazil  for 
various  lauraceon*  and  other  aromatic  trees. 
The  canella  pretn  (black  cinnamon)  is  .Vr- 
tandra  mollis.— 3.  [I.  c]  The  bark  of  Can(ll<i 
alba.    See  def.  1. 

tP  (ka-nel'll),  n.  [Genoese  dial.,  <  It. 
la,  dim.  of  canna  :  see  rwne-l  and  causal 
and  cf.  C(j»Wi<il.]  A  (ienoese  measure  of 
length,  of  9,  10,  10},  or  12  palml  of  9.81  inches 

.•  Ii  v 

Canellaceae  (kan-c-la'sc-o),  n.pl,  fXX,.,  <  Ca- 
rwWnl  +  -flour.]  Asmall  natural  oruerof  thala- 
milloral  plants,  consisting  of  fragrant  and  aro- 
matir  trees  belonging  to  the  genera  Canella  and 
CiMi'imiHtr  ntlron  of  tropical  America,  and  Oin- 
nomoxma  of  Madagascar,  and  comprising  only 
five  knoini  species.  The  affinities  of  the  order 
are  obscure,  but  it  U  perhaps  related  to  the 
Hijcaeca-. 

canellaceous  (kan^la'shius),  a.  [<  Conclla- 
ertr :  see  -or*  f<i«.]  In  hot.,  related  or  belonging 
to  the  order  Canellaera: 

canella-WOOd  (ka-nol'S-wt'id).  n.  A  beautiful 
cabinet-wood  from  Guiana,  the  product  of  a 
lauraccous  tree,  Jylentlron  canella.  Also  writ- 
ten ranncla-roort. 

canellet  (ka-nel'a).  a.  [OF.,  pp.  of  canellcr, 
tinted,  grooved,  channeled;  sou  cnae/l,  reiNnrJl, 
r.,  eAumiWl.  ]    In  her.,  same  as  inveelctl. 

Canelle-brown  (ka-nel'brouu'),  n.  [<  F.  canellc, 
cannelle,  cinnamon  (see  rwn«cf2).+  brown.]  Cin- 
namon-brown; also,  a  dye  of  this  color.  Hoc 
phcnylcnc  brown,  un- 
der frroirn,  m. 

C&ne-mill  (kan'mil).  n. 
A  mill  for  grinding 
sugar-canes  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 
See  sugar-mill. 

canephore  ikan'e- 

for),  n.  [<  L.  canrph-t- 
ra,  also  on  nephoro*.  < 
Gr.  wiifitpof,  basket- 
bearer,  <  itoitoi1,  a  bas- 
ket of  reed  or  cane  (< 
«<in«,  a  reed :  see 
OJiifl),  +  < 
^,i«»  =  K.  frcarL]  1. 
One  of  the  bearers  of 
the  baskets  contain- 
ing the  implements  of 
sacrifice  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  Irio- 
nysia,  Panathen»>a, 
and  other  ancient  Gre- 
cian festivals.  The  of- 
fice was  one  of  honor, 
much  coveted  by  vir- 
gins.—  2.  In  arch.,  i 
basket  on  her  head.  Sc 
confounded  with  caruatui. 

C&nephorOS  (ka-nef 'o-ros),  «.;  pL 
<-ri).    [L.]    Same  as  canephore. 

canescenCO  <ka-ni s'ens),  ».  [<  canescenl:  gee 
-*•»/-<■. J    A  whitish  or  hoivry  cmor. 

Canesceat  (ka-ncs'ent).  fl.  K  L.  f<in<\!itt-N(f-)j. 
p|>r.  of  canenccrt;  become  white  or  hoary,  in- 
ceptive of  oaNrrr,  be  white  or  hoary,  <  eanu.: 
white  or  hoarj-.]  Growing  white  or  hoary; 
tending  or  approaching  to  white;  whitish:  up- 
ptied  to  hoarv.  whitish  pelage,  plumage,  or  other 
covering  of  knimals,  and  to  plants  with  gray  or 
hoarv  pulie<ieence. 

cane-SCraper  ikan'Kkra'iier\  n.  A 
for  reinovitig  the  wo.kIv  dark 

cane-splitter  (kan'split '.  r),  ». 
for  cutting  and  riving  splints 
//.  Knujh!. 

cane-stripper  fkun'strip'er),  n.  A 

-riipping  the  Miilks  of  the  sugar-cane  and  cnt- 
ting  off  their  tops. 
C&ne-supar  ..kauVhug-'Sr).  n.  1.  Sugar obtaiued 
from  tun  sugar-cane,  as  distinguished  from 
btvt-root  sugar,  grape-sugar,  starch-sugar,  etc. 
Sen  tuyar.  —  'i.  A  general  name  fm-  :-a.-chan.>>e, 
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CioHrfjOn,  whether  derived  from  cane,  nor- 
ghum.  sugar-Wet,  or  maple,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  glucoses,  rmlk-Migar,  maltose,  etc. 

Canet  (Wnet),  n.  (Origin  not  awertained.] 
A  name  of  the  bamboo  mole-rats  of  the  genus 
/i7ii.-'>«iyif,  as  It.  xmnntranux.    K.  Myth. 

CaHO-traan (kan' trash),  n.  1.  \n>tii)ar-maHng, 
refiiKO  of  canes  or  macerated  rimls  of  canes, 
used  as  fuel  in  boiling  the  pane-juice ;  bagasse. 
—  2.  The  dead  leaves  of  the 
off  to  allow  the  stalk  to  ripen. 

CanettO  (ka-nef),  «.  [F.,  a  Iwer-jug.  dim.  of 
OK.  cane,  a  cau:  see  can-.]  A  pitcher  or  jug 
with  a  cover,  holding  from  1J  to  3  pints.  In 
ah»l>e  It  U  t  vhi^lniiil  er  in-iuly  anil  *ninctlmea  tiaj  the 
eyllii.lneul  i«Hty  r»U«l  en  a  urt  i>t  (not.  I)y  (nx  the 
tfre*ur  nutntter  ot  ewietn-a  are  ef  *teTieware  or  flue  earth 
enware,  with  a  eever  ot  j>f  wter  nr  the  like. 

The  eaitftlr  of  white  ware  ...  la  richly  KrtiaraenteJ. 
irhrallrti  and  rMlaimtle.  Art  Work  In  Earthenware,  p.  00. 

Canevast,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  caRrajt. 

can-framo  (kan'fram),  h.  A  cotton-ro\-ing ma- 
chine in  which  the  roving  is  received  into  cans. 

canfttl  (kan'ful),  ».  [<  oaaa  +  full.~\  As  much 
as  a  can  will  hold.  , 

cangt,  n.  anil  m.  [ME.,  also  hang.  Cf.  canA'i.] 
L  a.  Foolish. 

N  It  ho  a  m»i  knit  Iknight)  thel  accbeih  r.«to  iUie  nihte 
lln  the  Itahti?"  Anrrrn  Jtitri,,  p.  3iS. 

To  ke»ten  *him  elen  ui»n  jiingo  wnmnicn. 

.Ine/^N  «iu^,  p.  M> 

IX  N.  A  fool. 

Thet  U  al  the.  .-ai^r.  hllate.  Ancrrn  Ri<tU.  p.  211 
canga  (kang'gft).  n.  [The  name  is  said  by  Esch- 
wege  to  be  an  abbr.  of  an  African  word  tapan- 
kiMcanga,  meaning  'negro's  head,'  and  applied 
to  the  ruck  on  account  of  its  rough  surface,  aa  it 
weathers  in  round,  concretionary  forms.]  A 
breccia  composed  chiefly  of  massive  brown  iron 
ore,  irregularly  mixed  with  ferruginous  mica- 
slat^,  clay-slate,  and  quart?.,  and  sometimes 
containing  fine  crystals  of  gold.  [A  term  uRed 
by  writers  on  Brazilian  geology  and  mining.] 
cangan,  kangan  (kang  giui),  »i.  A  kind  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  China,  in 
pieces  19  inches  broad  and  0  yards  long.  Imp. 
in,-:. 

canget.  r.  t.  [ME.  cangen,  also  acangen ;  <  cang, 
n . ]    To  befool. 

We  am  erjii^it^  Ancrrn  Riwit,  p. 

cangeantt,  a.    TOF.,  p]ir.  of  conger,  unassih 
lated  form  of  CAi 
Changing. 

Rkh  aulj  llwile.  nn  a  irniunil  of  btwi. 
When-  Ui  arUnll  .hattle  rarely  ,)T,I  enej 


hanger,  change :  see  change,  i'.] 


female 


{die*  ranieularai,  dog-days> :  see  ( VrnicuM.]  I'er 
taining  to  Canicula,  the  dog-star,  or  to  the  d«>c- 
layn. 

Thi"  mm,  Inrermd  hy  rajt<-rn  win-i. 
ArtlJrta  lllr  with  M  in>uj.ir  asfiect. 
Gtvrixs  utvJ  IjHikintt  o'Uaa  (i»r  LjoJ.  an-il  Zoi. 

I'll  nevir  -\\)t  In  <iu*rry  of  an  heart 

Ti  have  impart; 
Nrir  muc  la  n«ry  cyck,  which  «lw»y»  are  eaaK^im 

liuk^n-i 

dav*,  a  certain  ouml-er  nt  davi  U'dirr  ij] 
alter  the  heUai  ul  rl«lni[  of  Canictila.  Jo.j:ta»>. 

V  uli.  seine  lanvlia*  are  Muthol  <lic<><ial»nT'  M>#n»«~-»-.'.!- 
i/it.irt  are  III  trie  winter.    .Sir  V.  Wrewiw,  Vul<  tjT  .  n 
Canicular  y<ax,  the  F.prptian  natural  year,  which  ■  u 
roiniiliteil  tmmi-lie  tiellaialrUing  o(  t'amcula  t'iChen--iL 
OanlCUle  (kan'i-kul),  n.     [<  F.  (  anuttle,  <  L 

(  anicnla:  see  Canicula.}  Same  as  Cantcula. 
canid  (kan'id),  n.  A  carnivorous  marouutl  of 
the  family  Oim'dVr. 
Canida  (aan'i-de).  n.  )>I,  (XL.,  <  Canu  + 
-tVte.]  A  family  of  digit igra*le  carnlvorow 
mammals,  of  the  order  Ferir,  sutiorder  A^*ry*-. 
dia,  and  serietS  Cynoi<1ea ;  the  dog  tribe,  (Visi- 
na,  or  canine  quadrupeds,  such  as  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes.  The  panicrlpltal  proecsaea  of  the  akull  ar« 
dirtily  applied  ^thcauilltorytiutla;  the  maatot-j  nroees 
t«  amall  or  ohaolcte ;  the  external  anditory  ninatua  La  ahurt 
or  Impt^rfcct;  Umi  carotid  eanat  la  well  de»el<sj>ed.  -"pet 
IriR  tnto  the  pmterior  lacerate  formiiH-n  ;  the  r^tnlylii«J 
and  ulenoiit  (oranilaa  are  ilUtinct  ;  there  l>  an  In 


Saul!  e/  .  Fn«  l."no«,  Utt^alu'.  Illu»u»n»«  i.  ilM.  c 


It 


u>  4S,  accoMlnp 
Ian  lieinir  4  to 
ini'iaiira  } ;  the 
l>  pn-JucxI ;  and  t 
inx  Kt-tiera  are  On. 
/'•rti/fa/iijirj,  fu/ji- 
liiKtheanhfamllyi'- 


to  the  var\'in(r  Dumlter  of  mnlarv  tr# 
J.  the  preiculan  t.  Uie  eanliK*  ),  an  l 
etawa  are  iviiu  retractile  ;  Ihe  mmzle 
hed.  The  Vea.  i 
r/iryoK.  Lyct!  ft 
i.  and  .Vvr<erru/«4.  ci-nstion 
'.V<vatwM(urW»r)ii.iti» 


.1*  PL 

n.  Ir 


ife  for 


,  tr.  of  L>u  llwtaa,  The  I>ecy,  1.  107. 

cangle  (kang'gl),  r.  pret.  and  pp.  cangled, 
ppr.  cant/ling.  [Sc.,  ajipar.  frcq.  of  coni',  q.  v.] 
1.  To  quarrel.— 2.  To  cavil.  Jamie*on. 

canglyt,  «<'••.  [<  ME.  cangliche;  <  cang,  a.,  + 
Wy*.]  Foiilishly. 

F  irttiul  thet  te  wnmai«i  lokodo  eoiwIieAr  n  wcopmen 
[on  uieait  A  seres  HiwU,  p.  ICJiv 

cangO  (kang'6),  n.    [Jap.]    Same  as  fram*. 

cangne  (kang),  ».  [<  Pg.  cangue.  a  wooden  col- 
lar  (aecum.  to  Pg.  ranga,  a  yoke),  <  Chinese 
Ayihi<7,  bear  on  the  shoulders,  +  kia,  a  wooden 
collar  worn  by  criminals.]  The  name  given  bv 
foreigners  to' the  Chinese  kia,  or  portable  pif- 
lory,  which  persons  convicted  of  certain  petty 
crimes  are  condemned  to  kang,  or  earn'  on  the 
shoulders,  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  dnys 
to  three  months.  It  eoniiatanf  a  ».(aare  w(«»len  rxil- 
lar  trt'in  30  to  tin  pinuniU  In  wtii^ht,  with  a  round  hole  (or 
the  neck.  Aa  It  umially  meaiiure*  It  or  4  feet  arrnal.  the 
rr-nvtct  la  unahle  to  reach  lib  mouth  or  defend  himactf 
fr><m  in^eeta,  anil  in  thua  dependent  on  the  Rood  nfllceii  of 
hii  frienda. 

cangy  (katt'ji),  a.    [¥..  dial.,  also  caingti ;  proh. 

<  rang  +  -jfi.]    Cross:  crabbed;  iKHjvish;  ill- 

humorrsl.    fProv.  Eng.] 
can-hook  (kan 'luik),  n.  A  contrivance  forsling- 

ing  a  cask  by  the  ends  of  its  staves,  formed  by 

reeving  a  piece  of  rop*>  through 

two  Hat  hoiiks  and  fastening 

the   ends,  the  tackle  being 

hooked  in  the  middle  of  the 

bight. 

CaniCUla  (ka-nik'u-lK).  i*. 
(>  Pr.  Sp.  pg,  Canicula 
Cunieola)  (also  in  E.  and  F. 
form  f'fl«iri</t).  dim.  of  c«m.«,  u  dug:  see  funis,] 
A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constella- 
tion Ctmis  Major,  the  largi-sl  and  brightest  of 
all  the  fixed  stare.  Also  called  the  dog-ntar  ami 
Siriu*.    See  first  cut  under  I'ani-. 

Canicular  (ka-tiik'u-lar),  a.  [<  late  ME.  r/mic- 
ii/.ir.  <  L.  i-rtii«-Hf<irii(.  <  Canicula.  the  dog-star 


rrarntlnK  a  •uhfanilly  W«;n(o)iiwe. 
Oanlna  (ka-ni'nil).  «.  pi.   [XL..  <  Canis  +  -.m*. 
Cf .  L.  caninu*,  pertaining  to  a  dog :  see  oasisr.  ] 
A  group  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mamma. n. 
coincident  with  the  family  Canute;  the  dog 
tribe.    Sco  Cynoulea. 
CaUinSe  (ka-ni'ne),  n.  pi.    [XL..  <  Canu  + 
-ilia-.    Cf.  ohiinc]    The  tvpical  subfamily  of 
the  family  OtajnVr,  embracing  all  of  the  family 
excepting  the  genua  ifcgaloti.i,  having  the  up- 
per molars  '2  or  only  1  (3  in  ilegalotit)  and  the 
sectorial  teeth  elongated.    See  Canititr. 
Caninalt  (ka-nl'nal),  a.    [<  roiiine  +  -al.]  Ca- 
nine. 

Cnninat  aaireT,  vented  liy  anapplnir  and  anarltnj;  iptrit* 
on  Kith  tldea.  yiuirr 

cailinO  (ka-nin'  or  k&'nln),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ra- 
ninvt,  pertaining  to  a  dog,  <  rnsw,  a  dog:  se» 
Ca«f#.]  L  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dog; 
having  the  character  or  qualities  of  dog?; 
characteristic  of  dogs;  like  or  likened  to  a  dog. 
—  2.  SpecificallVj  of  or  pertaining  to  the  <  n- 
md/r. — 3.  Affecting  or  derived  from  dogs:  a*. 
canine  rabies;  nititiite  virus. — 4.  Pertaining  to 

a  canine  or  dog-tooth  Canine  appetite,  a  m  r 

l.ldly  Yi.raclous  appetite  ;  an  lonr>llDate  i.-r  InMtia-Me  ite- 
»lr«  (nr  ('«:»t ;  hulinila- 

An  eiorhltant  aypiUtr  ot  uaaal  thinci,  which  they  »l'H 
take  in  aurh  <|uantiliea  till  they  vomit  them  up  like  1<?  . 
whence  It  U  called  canine.  J  r-Nw,J»iv* 


Ilia  f-ill.le  U  a  raiiiae  ai^elUr  i 

Jr/ermi,  I  orr<^p. mdenre  II  -V 

Canine  eminence,  a  vertical  prominent*  •  ■«  th*  ^tn 
■mrfacx.1  of  the  mpertor  nianlllary  Nine,  ,-»n»e.|  liy  the 
n«.t  nl  the  canine  to.ith.    Aliui  enll.sl  .-,i».ii^ 

Canine  lossa,  «  ahalhiw  t  at*  t»tween  ihe  alv-..or 
pminlneriee  of  the  canine  tenth  and  tlie  lm»e  id  the  malar 
pn.iiaa  n(  the  auperior  maiilla.  -Canine  laogh.  m 


III,  conl,  al  prneeases  on  the  In.l.i.  .'if  tin  i„Ji  1illV  -J  a 
l:i*i  rt.  towanl  Iti  alK  t. 

II.  n.  1.  A  dog.  [Colloq.  nr  humorous.]  — 
2.  Technically,  in  tool,,  one  ,if  the  f  Viindtr  ur 


iyuii.5 


Canina;  a  doc,  wolf,  fox,  fennee,  or  jackal;  n 
cynoid,  thooid,  or  alopeooid. — 8.  One  of  the 
four  sharp-pointed  tearing-teeth  of  most  mam- 
mals, situated  one  on  each  Hide  of  each  jaw,  op- 
posite one  another,  between  the  incisors  or  cut- 
ting-teeth  and  the  molars  or  grinders.  Tti*y  ere 
lung  and  especially  efntlcnt  In  llw  dog.  whence  the  name, 
lu  the  olid  boar  they  are  developed  into  twu  pair*  of  pro- 
jecting tasks.  The  utiper  canine*  In  the  human  Jaw  are 
called  ertcteetk,  and  live  lower  ones  ttumatUtrih. 
caninifonn  (ka-niu'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  caninus 
(sc.  dciw  =  L.  tooth),  eanine,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Resembling  a  canine  tooth. 

Ko  amw'JiiAfntn  premolar*  in  cither  jaw  [of  Trvi*lida\. 

Jfnryc  /frit.,  XV.  490. 

canionst  (kan'youi),  ii.pl.   Sec  cannon,  n„  7. 
caniplet  (kan'i-pl),  ».   [A  corruption  of  OF. 
canity/,  also  eauivet,  dim.  of  <xw!/,  knife:  so* 
fcm/e.)   A  small  knife  or  dagger. 
Canis  (ka'nis),  n.    [L.,  a  dog,  =  Or.  xl'uvOtiv-) 
:  E.  hound,  a.  v.]   The  typical  genua  of  the 
"ly  Cauldat  and  subfamily  Canina.  The 
hi  tsaed  with  varying  latitude ;  It  was  formerly  oo- 
with  Uie  family,  but  ia  now  usually  restricted  lu 
id  the  true  wolves  and  Jackals  having  42  teeth, 
canine  dentition.  The  genu*  to  cosmopolitan. 

The  common  dog 
ta  Cnni*  fnmL 
ttarit;  It  to  not, 
however,  a  ape- 
ries which  exwla 
In  nature  but  la 
an  artificial  pro- 
duct, the  result 
of  domestication, 
including  II mi  de. 
Krndanta  of  prob- 
ably several  feral 
stock*.  The  com- 
mon wolf  la  Cuku 
tupne;  the  Jack- 
al. Canui  aureus. 
The  folea  and  the 
fot'like  or  hyena- 
like canine  quad- 
ruped* are  now 
usually  placed  In 
other  genera  than 
Haiti*,  aa  Vutpek, 
tycoon,  letiefan, 
etc.  See doy .and 
cut  ander  Coni- 
dtw.— Ganis  Ma- 
jor,  the  Creat 


ket :  see  ramwler!, 
.twigs,  or  tie  like. 


White  Ullca  in  foil  enni«vrt  ihey  brlng- 
7>ryw>",  tr.  of  Virgil's 


—4.  Can 
Same  as 


white,  hoary, 
white. 


S.  A  small  box  or  ease  for  tea,  coffee,  etc. — 
3.  In  the  Ram.  Catk.  Ch.,  the  metallic  vessel 
used  to  contain  the  altar-breads  or  wafers  be 
fore  consecration.  8*. 
inter-shot. 

canister-shot  (kan'is-tor-shot), 
ea*e-*kot,  I. 

canities  i  ka-nish'i-ez),  n.  fX 
esp.  of  the  hair  of  the  aged,  <  mil  us 
white-haired,  cast,  n.  pi.,  white  hair.]   In  pa- 
thol.,  whiteness  or  grayneas  of  the  hair. 

canitudet,  a.  [<  L.  eanitudo,  hoariness,  <  canux, 
hoary :  see  i-nnoiw.]    Uoariness.  Mount,  1656. 

canjica-wood  <kan' ji-kk-wod),  n.  A  South 
American  wood,  lighter  and  of  a  yellower 
brown  than  rosewood,   it  la  exported  fr.*u  uradl 

In  trlnuned  logs  from  B  to  10  inches  In  diameter,  for  the 
um-  of  cabinet-makers  and  turners-    AUo  an^ca-  mtwt 

cank1  fkangk),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  a  var.  of 
cam] A,  talk,  etc. ;  but  cf.  Icel.  kankatt,  red., 
jeer,  gibe,  kant,  n„  gibe;  cf.  ulso  cacklcA  1. 
To  talk.    Hattitcttl.—1l.  To  cackle.  (Prov. 


Dog.  a  constellation  following  Orion,  and  containing  the 
great  white  star  Slrlus,  the  brightest  In  tin  hesveni.  • 
Cants  Minor,  the  Utile  Dog,  a  amall  anck'Ut  constella- 
tion following  Orion  and 
aoath  of  ttanini.  It  con- 
tslna  the  atar  I'rocyon.of 
the  first  maimituite. 

canister  ( kan'is-ter), 
n.  [Formerly  also 
eannitter,  <  L.  eanis- 
trum,  a  basket  woven 
from  reeds,  =  MLO. 
kantuter,  <  Or.  um- 
otoov,  tuivaoTpov,  a 
wicker  basket,  also 
an  earthen  reasei 
(cf.  F.  canartrt,  (,  Pg. 
caaasfra  a  Hp.  eanat- 

a  reed:  see 
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cank*  <kangk),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  unknown.] 
The  local  name  In  the  ronl-rcgioiu,  of  Derby- 
shire and  Leicestershire,  England,  of  a  hard, 
ferruginous  sandstone,  sometimes  called  bur 
in  other  districts. 

canker  (kang'ker),  n.  [<  ME.  maker,  kanhir, 
<  AS.  cancer  =  P.  lantcr  —  OHO.  cAoncAdr, 
cancnr,  0.  banker  (ME.  also  cancrc,  <  OF.  dial. 
canere  (F.  dKUtcrr,  >  E.  chancre,  q.  v.)  =  Hp. 
Pg.  r«»m»,  nlso  cancer,  =  It.  cancro,  canchero, 
formerly  ulso  tviscrtro),  a  canker,  <  L.  c«n<vr,  A 
crab,  a  caneer:  sec  eancrr.1  1.  A  cancerous, 
gangrenous,  orulcerous  sore  or  disease,  whether 
in  animals  or  plants;  hence,  any  corroding  or 
other  noxious  agency  producing  ulceration, 
gangrene,  rot,  decay,  etc. 
And  their  word  will  eat  aa  doth  a  csnJbrr.   2  Tim.  IL  17. 

Kpectacally  —  (a)  Canmani  oris  (which  see,  under  raw- 
tfrsmX  (*)  A  dliesse  or  fumrue  sttscklna  trees  or  other 
plants  and  csualog  alow  decay,  (r)  In/irrrierw.  a  dtoeaae  I  n 
noraea'  feet,  csualnn  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from  tlie 
cleft  In  the  middle  of  the  fro*,  (enu rally  ortgiBstlJig  In 
a  dieeeecd  thmah. 

2.  A  canker-worm  or  insect-larva  that  injures 
plants  by  feeding  on  them. 

To  kill  MnJnrrs  in  the  muak-mee  boda. 

Shak.,  M.  If.  D.,  IL  1 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  that  corrodes,  cor- 
rupts, destroys,  or  irritat«« ;  irritation ;  pain ; 
grief;  care. 

Beniah  the  *>ink*r  of  ambltlotla  thougllta. 

S*n*.,  !  Hen.  VI.,  I.  2. 
OHef,  that's  besnty  a  amttr.        S\ak. ,  Tcmpeat,  I.  2. 
What  is  this  but  a  new  learning,  a  new  canker  to  mat 
and  corrupt  the  out  truth?  LaJimrr,  Uiac  gel. 

The  worm,  the  eashrr,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

Byron,  On  my  Thirty -sixth  Year. 

4.  Bust.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  In  bol:  (a)  The 
canker-rose  or  field-poppy,  Papater  Rhaxu.  (6) 
Tho  wild  dogrose,  Rotta  canina.  ■ 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  sorely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  eniktrr.  Bollnetiroke. 

Ska*,,  i  fl«„.  iv.,  I.  a 
He  held  oat  s  rose, 
To  draw  the  yielding  eenae,  which,  come  to  hand, 
He  shifts,  and  gives  s  ranker. 

Miidiltn  and  Jtowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ILL  i. 

(c)  A  toadstool.   IProv.  Eng.] -Black  cankar, 
a  dlaraae  in  turnips  and  other  crops  produood  bys  spocios 
of  caterpillar.   See  Athalio, 
canker  (kang'ker),  r.    [<  ME.  cancrcn  (after 
ML.  eanccrttrc),  <  casArcr,  «.]    I.  tram.  To  in- 
fect with  canker,  cither  literally  or  figuratively ; 
eat  into,  corrode,  or  corrupt  j  infect  as  with  a 
poisonous  influence ;  render  ill-conditioned  or 
venomous;  make  sour  and  ill-natured. 
Restore  to  God  His  due  In  tithe  and  time ; 
A  Utlit  purloined  canker*  the  whole  estate. 

0.  Herbert,  Church  Parch,  it. 
The  bramble 
No  wise  man  rver  vUnteit  by  the 
It  Maerrt  all  her  beauty. 

fUteker,  Mad  lorsr,  It.  4. 
Hay  this  angel 
New  mould  )il>  e.iittrred  heart.  Calsrufee. 

TX.  {a franc.  1,  To  corrode;  grow  corrupt; 
be  infected  with  some  poisonous  or  pernicious 
influence;  be  or  become  iU-eonditioned  or  ma- 


canker-worm 

S.  Ill-natured;  cross;  crabbed;  venomous;  ma- 
lignant; wicked. 

The  baser  mind  It  selfe  displays* 
In  mncird  malice  and  rrTongetnll  splsht 

.s>*iuer,  r.  it.,  VI.  vll.  1. 

A  tnnkrrd  grandame's  wUI !         Skat.,  K.  Jolin,  li.  1. 
■wired  nis  i 


s  Majesty  that  never  were 
.lultedaahishadoeenhy 


The  OoTernor  .  .  . 
courtesy  and  gcntlenc 
tlds  initrute  and  cankered  Dure. 

Xotley.  Dutdi  Republic,  II.  103. 

cankoredly  (kang'ki'rd-li),  otfr.  In  a  cankered 
ninnner;  crosttlv;  crabbeilly.   Mir.  for  Mag*. 

cankoredness  (*kang'kerd-ncs),  n.  Tho  state 
of  lving  cankered;  crabbedness. 

canker-fly  (kang'ker-fli),  n.  Any  fly  that  preys 
on  fruit. 

cankerfretf  (kang'ker-fret),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  can- 
crefrele,  eaten  into  by  a  canker,  <  canker  + 
fretc,  pp.  of  frcten,  fret,  eat :  see  canker  and 
fret1.}   To  eat  into  like  a  canker. 

If  Ood  break  oft  the  soul  betimes  from  this  sin,  ere  It 
have  conisr/rertsd  the  souL  D.  keym. 

cankerfretf  (kang'ker-fret),  it.  K  eankerfret, 
i'.]  1.  A  cankerous  sore  or  blister  in  the 
mouth. —  S.  Copperas. 

cankerlyt  (kang'ker-li),  a,  [<  canker  +  -syt.] 
Cankered. 

canker-nail  i kang'ker- nil),  it.  A  hangnail. 
[Scotch.] 

cankerous  (kang'ker-ug),  a.  [<  canter  +  -out ; 
after  <wn<*r»ti»,  q.  v,]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  canker ;  corrosive ;  ulcerous ;  gan- 
as,  a  catikfr^s  Mjrc  or  eruption.—  3. 

ing.  ~ 

Tyrannic  nils 
I'nknown  before. .whow  r«ut*rrwu«  shackle*  aets'd 
The  envetioni  d  souL  rAomsois,  Liberty,  Iv. 

Hither  may  come  the  prtsoiwr.  eavaplug  from  his  dark 
sii'l  narrow  colt  and  canlctron*  chain. 

Ilmrthoriu,  old  Manse. 

canker-rash  '  kang'ker-rash').  «.  In  pathol,  a 
variety  of  scarlet  fever  complicated  with  ulcer- 
ations in  the  throat. 

canker-root  (kang'ker-rist).  n.  A  name  of  va- 
rious aal  ri  ii  gen  t  or  bitter  roots  ttaed  as  a  remedy 
for  aphthsv,  as  3f<ifio«  Carottaiaaa,  Coptit  trt- 
folia,  etc. 

cankert  ( kang'kort),  a.  A  Scotch  form  of  can- 
kered. 

fear,  nor  eankrrt  care, 
E'er  mair  come  near  him. 

ftinu,  Klegy  on  Koliert  Rulsm-s.n 

(kang'k*r-w«d),w.  An  old  name 
of  the  plant  ragwort. 

canker-worm  vkuag'krjr-wcrm),  n.  A  name 
given  to  certain  caterpillars  which  are  very 
destructive  to  fruit-  and  shade-trees.  The  ming 
is  fosnd  lu  the  l<tdtea 


And  aa,  Willi  age.  bis  tiwly  nuller  «nwa. 
So  hto  mind  ranker*.         Skak.,  Tempest,  It.  1. 

2.  To  fret;  become  peevish,   ^awtesosi.— 3f. 
To  decay  or  waste  away  by  means  of  any  nox- 
ious cause ;  grow  rusty  or  discolored  by  oxida- 
tion, as  a  metal. 
Silvering  will  sully  and  ranker  mure  than  gilding. 

1  Med. 


JtnkV 


_  !  (kangk),  v.  i.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  a  short 
form  of  conquer  Cconktr),  tskcti  us  a  fn'q. 
verb.)  To  preserve;  overcome;  conquer;  con- 
tinue.   HaUitceU.    [I'rov.  Eng.] 


Bams,  Fhya.  and  : 
cankerberry  (ks\ng'ker-ber'i),  a.  j  pi.  canker- 
berriai  (-iz).   In  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of  Solanum 
Bahnmennc. 

canker-bit  (kang'ker-bit),  a.  Bitten  with  a 
cankered  or  envenomed  tooth.  Shak. 

canker-bloomt  (kang'ker-blom),  n.  [=D.  »y»m- 
kerbtrretn,  wild  rose,  wild  poppy.)  1.  A  bloom 
or  flower  eaten  by  canker.— S.  A  bloom  or 
flower  of  tho  dogrose. 

The  eaxsVr-Weoiiu  bare  full  aa  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  run*. 

Skak.,  Sonnets,  llv, 

canker-blosaom  (kang'ker-blos'um),  n.  1.  A 
canker-bloom. — 2.  That  which  causes  canker 
in  a  blossom. 

O  nie !  you  Juggler  1  you  canker  IAo**rrm ! 

You  thief  of  love!  SAut.,  M.  N.  D.,  Hi.  1 

canker-dortr, «.  [ME.,<casieT-t-dorf.]  Anxi- 
ety; distress. 

Was  Tmllus  naught  In  a  canker^inrl. 

Ckawcer,  i'Miliu,  II.  1751. 

cankered  (kang'kerd),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  canker,  r.] 
1.  Affected  with  canker:  as,  a  cankered  tree.— 


Sprtsg  Csaser.wonB  \  Ani*eft**y»  reenaf*''. 


>hmn 


rte*.  i.  a.  full«rown  Inrvs:  S.  ega,  ctiLugeil  /nfttari 
Ift  Ulidll  m.VM  at  t&c  Il4c! ;  c.  4,  uitc  lolnl.  cntaxve«l.  mix  azki  pocui 
vlcwv.  ral.  s  „,  A.  mala  anil  Snulf  moOiv  lath  njttnral  uir;  e. 
y.tnr%>A  snten".i  of  lerrtsle  modi ;  4.  Joint  of  her  sbanneo,  iSo»ls%[ 
l|Hnes ;  t.  bei  u>  loasllw.    1 1.  4.  ami  t  ciUanieii.  t 

States  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  extra  are  di  piailted  upun 
trees.  Hie  larvir.  alter  feeding  n|«m  Hie  foliage  for  ab»ul 
>  month,  sonteumea  entirely  destroyluu  It,  desrxiid  by 
threads  tu  tlte  groniid.  In  whleh  tlKy  bnrri^w  and  iMHletv" 
tr&itsfonuatloii.  the  moths  Issuing  In  April,  or  sometliiK-^ 
In  March.  The  male  it  wlns-cd,  but  the  fcniale  Is  wliiu- 
I.m,  and  Is  obliged  to  cllnib  up  tile  trie-trunk  In  order 
to  deposit  her  eggs.  Hence,  an  obstructive  ltandage.  oil- 
tiMUgn.  or  tarrc<l  band  placed  atmnt  trees  la  a  common 
mode  of  prom- ting  them.  The  /all  csnsrr-inn-iii,  d«i»o- 
tarryk  jxrmetaria,  is  more  dlstlnctlvnly  a  northern  specica. 
The  moths  issue  nislnly  In  tile  fall,  and  the  t'Kgs  are  ex- 
p. tied.  Set'  ^ea'netriJ,  measurer,  anil  ejirtn-«>irwi. 
And  oft  he  let*  Ills  cOHckrr-wnnr*  llsht 
l'l<in  luy  braunchea,  w  workc  loe  more  sitlghl. 

*>eiM«r,  Miep.  CaL.  Pebrusry. 
That  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  aanker-wrrm 
eatsnL  Joel  I.  4, 
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cankery  (knng'ker-i),  a.  [<  canker  +  -yi.]  1. 
Cankered;  corroded;  rusty. — 2.  IH-na tared; 


crabbed;  venomous; 
cat©,1*  Burnt. 


OS,  "O 


j  (Ung'klng),  p.  a.  [Tpr.  of  cojifcl,  r,] 
Whining;  dissatisfied.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Derby- 
shire).] 

canna1  Ikan'lO.n.  [L.,areed, cane:  seecane1.] 
1.  [cap.]  [SL.]  A  genua  of  reed-like  plants, 
natural  order  Marantacecr,  several  species  of 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  shot, 
from  their  round,  shining,  hard,  heavy  seeds. 
Thoy  si*  natives  of  the  tropica,  and  there  arc  many  spe- 
cie* ud  varieties  In  cultivation  lor  their  singular  showy 


sects.  P$t 


Iroasn  Shot  (C***  fnMea). 
m.  tollaes ,     Sovcf }  c,  hull,  deabtlag. 

flowers  sad  vary  omameuUl  foliage.  The  common  In- 
dian shot  of  gardens  w  C.  Indiea.  Th«  rootstock*  srs 
farinaceous,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  soroo  ■porta*  srs 
aaed  a*  s  vegetable.  A  specie*  cultivated  In  the  West  In- 
dies, ■upposed  tu  Iki  tbo  C.  edahsof  South  America,  yields 
a  kind  vl  »lun  to  or  arrowroot  known  as  ltm*-U»-mou. 
8.  The  upright  shaft  or  stem  of  any  ornamen- 
tal object  or  utensil,  especially  when  of  metal, 
as  of  a  candlestick. — 3.  Kceie*.,  the  pipe  or 
tube  by  which  the  sacred  wine  was  taken  from 
tho  chalice.  See  calamus,  4.  These  tube*  were 
made  of  precious  material.  fremiently  of  silver.  Is  s  tew 
rears  the  canna  seem*  to  havo  boos  lunl  to  the  chalice. 
4.  A  linoar  measure  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  Its  length  varies  from  44  to  118  inches,  accord 
Uw  to  the  locality  In  which  It  I*  used  and  the  material 
to  which  it  Is  applied.  Thr  canna  uf  MalU  b  812  Inches. 

„  nusof  lepidopterons  in- 
5.-6.  A  name  of  the  eland, 
Ortat  canna. 
canna-  (kan'S),  «.  [<  Gael,  eanach,  cotton, 
cotton-grass,  "cat's-tail,  —  Ir.  cnnacA,  cotton, 
down.  ]  Cotton-grass,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Eri- 
ophorum. 

Mill  La  the  canna  #  hoary  beard. 

Scott.  I.  of  the  L,  11 15. 
canna3  (kan'tt).    [8c,  prop,  can  no,  cannot: 
no  s  E.  not.]"  Cannot.  [Hootch.] 
cannabene  i  kan'a-ben),  n.  [<  ran»<j6fit  +  -ciic.] 
A  colorless  oil  (CigH^)  obtained  from  Canna- 
bis Indiea. 

cannabic  (kan'a-bik),  a.    [<  L.  cannabis,  hemp, 

+  -tc]   Of  or  pertaining  to  hemp  Oaanahic 

composition,  a  substitute  for  pauier  tuache,  made  of  a 
mixture  nf  hemp  and  resin. 

cannabin,  cannabine1  (kan'a-bin,  -bin),  a.  [< 
Cannabis  +  -4"s'J,  -is*'''1.']  A  resin  obtained  from 
the  plant  Cannabis  Mica.  It  is  probably  tbo 
active  principle  of  the  drug  hashish. 

Oannabinaces  (lcan'a-bl-naV«f<5),  it. pi.  [NT... 
<  L.  eannabut,  hemp,  +  hjccvt.]  A  natural  order 
of  plants,  the  hemp  family,  properly  included 
in  the  order  VrHcaeeau 

cannabine1,  n,   Hoe  cannabin. 

cannabine*  (kanVbln),  a.  [<  L.  cannabin**,  < 
eannabu  =  E.  »«np.J  Pertaining  to  hemp; 
hempen.  [Kare.] 

Cannabinete  i  Un-a-bln'$-e),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  L. 
cannabit,  hemp,  +  -cvr.]  In  some  classifiea- 
tlons,  a  suborder  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
Vrtuyuxm  ;  toe  hemp  family  as  a  suborder. 

Cannabis  (kan'a-bis),  n.  [L.,  =  E.  hemp.  q.  v.] 
A  genus  of  urticaceous  plants,  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, C.  Indiea.    See  bhang  and  hemp. 

canne1  (kan).  n.  (F.,  cane:  see  onset.]  If. 
An  old  spelling  of  easel. — 2.  A  French  mea- 
sure of  length,  varying  according  to  locality 
from  L78  to  2.C2  meters,  or  1.05  to  2-b7  yards. 

canned,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ran*. 

canne3,  it.    Sit  kanne. 

cannal'  (kan'el),  w.  f<  ME.  cancl  (also  oaslbi- 
lated  rA«m(,  >  moil.  K.  ehannrl),  <  OF.  rviNff, 
chenaL,  <  L.  canals,  a  channel:  see  channel*, 
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kenneP,  and  caanfl,  doublets  of  ennneft.]  If.  A 
channel  ,a  stream  of  water ;  tho  bed  of  a  stream. 

Tbcl  grutchhtan  ages*  this  water,  and  drunken  podrl 
water  of  the  eaaat. 

Vfelif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  IL  SS6. 
Again  be  did  tl»  waters  ga, 
TO  thair  enneb  that  thai  cornea  trs 

2t.  A  conduit ;  a  pipe. 

Co-nrb  or  pipe*  wyncs  forth  to  teds 
Into  the  vat. 

PaUadim,  Ilnsbonihi*  (B-  B.  T.  8.X  P>  1& 

St.  The  throat 

So  now  thou  hat£  thl  hort  hollo  hitte  me  Mbottleli; 
Halde  the  tuiw  the  hyjc  hod*,  that  Arthur  the  rail, 
*  kepe  thy  kantt  at  this  kest,  if  hit  keuor  may. 
Sir  Gairoy.ie  and  lJu  Qnen  Knight  (E.  F„  T.  S.),  L  S2M. 

4.  The  lowest  part  of  the  edge  of  a  tool,  which 
has  received  the  finishing;  the  finishing  bevel 
of  a  knife,  ax,  or  other  edged  tool. 

It  |a  pocket-knlfcl  mast  be  held  [in  honing]  at  an  angle  of 
20  to  2fi  degrees,  and  have  an  edge  simitar  to  a  chieeL  This 
Is  technically  called  tho  cannti ,  and  l>  marked  on  all  new 
knives  by  a  flue  white  line,  which  does  nut  remove  or  touch 
the  polished  surface.  A  Trad*  Circular.  18SJ. 

6.  [<  canntii,  r,]  A  stylo  of  weaving,  making 
a  corded  or  rep  tissue.  E.  II.  Knigh  t. 
cannel1  (kan'cl),  v.  t.  [<  F.  casttc&r,  formerly 
caneler,  eaneUer,  channel,  flute,  groove,  <  cancl, 
a  channel,  groove:  see  canned,  n.,  and  cf.  ehan- 
«W>,r.]  Toohannel;  groove;  ■* 
ton. 

cannel- 1  (kan'el),  a.  . 
<  ME.  cancl,  eanete,  canetle  =  MI).  D.  kaneel  = 
MU).  kannil,  LO.  kaneel,  kneel  a  late  MH(i. 
kanil.  G.  caneel,  kanel  =  Bw.  Dan.  kanel,  <  OF. 
canelle,  F.  cannetle  =  Pr.  Sp.  oancla  ac  Pg.  ca- 
nela,  canella  =  It.  cttscltVi,  now  canneUa,  <  ML. 
caneBa,  eannella,  cinnamon,  so  called  from  the 
form  of  a  roll  or  quill  which  it  assumes  in  dry- 
ing, lit.  a  littlo  pipe  (OF.  canelle,  F.  caaaW/c'a 
quill,  faucet,  cock,  spout,  etc.),  dim.  of  (L.) 
cano,  canna  (OF.  cane,  F.  caanc,  etc.),  a  cane, 
reed:  see  cane1,  and  cf.  cannon.]  Cinnamon. 


cannon 

cannibal  (kan'i-bal).  «.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
combat ;  =  F.  cnnnttVilc  =  O.  canibale,  now  cos 
nibale,  <  Hp.  eanibal  —  Pg.  eanihal  (XL.  caa>- 
balis).  a  canniltal.  a  savage,  a  corruption  of  ( arv 
bal  (Nli.  Caribalu).  a  Carlo,  the  form  used  br 
Columbus  (Oct.,  1498),  and  afterward  changed 
to  eanibal,  li  propter  rabiem  coninani  anthroi«v 
phagorum  gentts,''  to  express  the  canine  vora- 
city of  the  Caribs,  who  were  said  to  be  man-osi- 
ers ;  as  if  from  L.  canis,  a  dog.  The  more  cor- 
rect form  is  preserved  in  Hp.  C aribe,  a  Cartb, 
also  a  cannibal,  savage,  >  K.  Laribbce :  see  '  aril. 
In  tho  Carib  tongue  the  word  it  said  to  " 
signified  '  a  valiant  man.']  L  «.  1. 
being  who  eats  human  fie 
eater  or  anthropophagite. 


Wonhluolhave  touch  d. 

""flKcAer,  Rule.  Wife,  lit  • 

Hence — fl.  Any  animal  that  eats  tbo  nVsh  of 
members  of  its  own  or  kindred  species. 

They  I  worms |  are  eannibaU.  for  the  two  halves  of  a  dead 
worm  placed  in  two  of  the  pot*  were  draggnl  low  the  bar 
row*  and  gnawed.         .Darwin,  Vegetable  Moatd.  p  si 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  can- 
nibals or  eanniballam?  a-«  "cannibal  fa»r,w*ilv  * 


TVertra,  tr.  of  Ulgdcn  t  Polychrooicon,  I.  00. 

.  as  of  gyiurevcrc,  cluwo-gylu- 
notasnujtva.  and  macea. 

MandmiU,  Travels,  p.  U7. 

cannel*t,  n.  An 

cannela-wood,  n.  8ame  as 

cannel-coal  candle-coal  (kan'el-,  kan'dl-kol), 
n.  A  highly  bituminous  coalj  very  compact, 
and  burning  readily  with  a  bright  flame,  it  is 
not  so  distinctly  stratified  a*  ordinary  buuinhiouscoaLlinL 
lireaka  into  more  or  lass  roEUlarly  tornied  cubical  frag- 
ment*. The  term  is  said  to  be  applied  to  coal*  of  this  kind 
laraiuse  they  burn  like  a  candle,  flee  eoaL  Alio  written 
ranai-coof,  Jhrnnrf-eoaf. 

cannellated  (kan 'o -IS -ted),  a.  [<  eannWi  + 
^ifcl  +  -ecP.j  In  arcs.,  channeled  or  fluted: 
as,  "oaniicHafed  pilasters,''  C.  C.  Perkins,  Ital- 
ian Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xlvii. 

cannelure  (kan'o-liir),n.  [F.,<cwnnct>r,  groove, 
flute:  see  cannel1,  r.1  1.  A  groove  or  channel 
on  a  decorative  surface,  as  the  channeling  on 
Doric  columns.  Much  of  tho  decoration  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  la  In  scroll  formed  or  spiral  cannelures. 
8.  A  rectangular  groove  cut  around  the  cylin- 
drical part  of  a  bullet  to  contain  the  lubricant, 
which  consists  generally  of  bayberry  tallow  or 
J apan  Wax.  There  nny  he  from  » to  6  cannelnira  -.  there 
are  » In  the  rulud  flutes  regulation  bullet.  The  labrl- 
rant  prrvrau  leading  and  fouling  of  the  bore  In  tiring, 
flee  cut  under  airlritlof. 

cannelure  (kan'e-lur),  p.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  canne- 
lures!, ppr.  canncluring.  f<  connciitre,  n.]  To 
form  a  groove  or  channel  on:  an.  a  cvinNcfsirrtf 
bullet. 

cannequin  (kanVkin),  n.  [F.,  also 
origin  unknown.]    White  cotton  cloth 
the  East  Indies,    E.  H.  Knight. 

cannery  (kan'e-ri),  n. ;  pi  canfHrrtcj  (-riz).  [< 
can*  +  -cry.}  An  cstabbshment  for  canning 
or  preserving  meat,  fish,  or  fruit  in  cans  or  tins 
hermetically  sealed. 

Weral  new  rnnnmet  havo  been  established,  one  on 
Bristol  Hay.  Hirer*  four  hundred  cases  of  canDed  and  thir- 
ty t»u  liuiwlrv.l  and  Itftj  barrels  of  salted  salmon  were  put 
up  during  Ule  season.  Scene*.  IV.  475. 

canna.tr  (kan'et),  n.  [a  F.  canctte,  <  OF.  eascf, 
m.,  candle,  f.,  a  voting  duck,  dim.  of  cane,  a 
duck:  see  cn«<irrf'.]  In  Ar^r..  a  bearing  repre- 
senting a  duck  without  beak  or  feet.,  it  it 
tliigiil»lw  il  from  the  martlr!  In  licii«  oltlioul  tlw  forkcJ 
tnlf<if  the  latter. 

cannete*.  ».    [ME.,  =  It.  canncto,  <  L.  ivinnc- 
tum,  a  thicket  o 
thicket  of  reeds. 

Cant,''"  "Mc  eke  t)Tnc  Is  none  to  wede 
And  of  to  Vyttc  it  that  tlulrc  root  uncscth. 

r-aJ.oHfiw.  Hnsbondrl*  (a  K.  T.  a.\  p.  SL 


dn),  n.  [<  can*  +  euphonic 
1.  A  little  can  or  cup.  Also 


a  reed.]  A 


baiism:  as, 

cannibalism  (kan'?$al-i»m),  n.  [<  conmoal  + 
-i*n>.]  1.  The  eating  of  human  flesh  by  human 
beings. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  that  ptst  two  hundred  years 
ago  In  London  the  Physician  In  ttrdlaary  to  the  King  ret 
ommended  eaMsussifurm  to  Englishmen  without  the  small - 
isl  up.jlogv  or  >..»ilull,«i, 

F.  P.  0>Mk,  Peak  in  Darirn.  p.  1T» 
Hence — 3.  The  eating  of  any  animal  by  an- 
other individual  of  the  same  species, 
cannibalistic  kan'i-ba-lis'tik),  a.  [<  cannibal 
+  -4>(ic]  ("haraeterized  by  cannibalism ;  given 
to  eating  its  own  kind. 

cannlbally  (kan'i-bal-i),  odr.  In  the  roaooer 
of  a  cannibal:  as,  ''cansitVit/y  given"  (addict- 
ed to  cannibalism),  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6.  [Kare.] 

cannle.,  a.  and  adv.   Hee  canny. 

cannikin  ikan'i-kin), 
-4-  +  dim.  -AVn.] 

^rt^srt ttfl Q   Oil H sjsawws « 

And  let  me  the  nuiui  clink. 

.fAoJt,  Othello,  B.  »(*oc«  V 

3.  A  wooden  bucket  for  holding  sugar,  rice,  etc. 
cannily  <  kan'i-li),  odr.    [Sc.,  also  written  cna- 
m'ltc;  <  canny  -I-  -ly3.]    In  a  canny  manner. 
Bo  lean'il  him  ower  his  saihllc  how, 
And  cannM*  klaa'd  his  itcaria. 
Xhste  o/  Atiot  .  A  urat,  in  Chil.1  s  Ballads,  VTn.  as. 

canninesu  (kan'i-nes),  n.   [<  canny  +  -men.] 

Caution;  shrewdness. 

cannionst,  n,  pi.   Hee  cannon,  n.,  7. 

CsUlIlipeTt  (kan'i-pcr),  n.  A  corruption  of  cali- 
per. 

cannoid  fkan'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  *6na,  a  reed,  a 
tube,  +  tUof,  form,  shape:  see  canel  and  -o»ot.] 
Tubular;  having  tubes:  applied  to  the  skeleton 
of  certain  radiolarians. 

cannon  (kan'on).  t». ;  pL  cannons  (-onx)  or  can- 
non. [Early  mod.  E.  also  canon  ;  _  D.  kanon  = 
(i.eanonc,  now  kanonc,  =  Dan.  8w.  kanon,  a  can- 
non (gun),  <  F.  canon,  a  gun  (cannon),  barrel 
of  a  gun,  any  tube  or  pipe  (canon  parfmmaUnrr, 
a  surgical  tube),  a  graft,  a  cannon-bit,  a  roll  or 
cull  (canon  dV  chaussen,  or  simply  canons.  pL, 
E.  fwnon*,  cvtNJsaiw,  cantons,  ca'nniems)  (Cot- 
grave),  cannon-bone,  OF.  canon,  a  tube,  pipe, 
conduit,  bobbin,  =  Bp.  caSon,  a  gun  (cannon), 
tube,  pipe,  funnel,  quill,  lamp-chimney,  can- 
non-bit, spindle,  roller-fold  in  cloth  (>  E.'nrtTos, 
cannon,  (y.  v.),  =  Pg.  eankao,  a  gun  (cannon), 
cannon-bit,  pi.  rolls  (cannons).  =  It.  cannoar, 
a  gun  (cannon),  barrel  of  a  gun.  pipe,  conduit, 
cannon-bit  (Florio),  tube,  bobbin  (>  KOr.  »oi<ni, 
a  cannon),  <  ML.  canon,  a  tube,  pipe,  gun  (can- 
non) (canoitns,  a  bobbin),  prop.  aug.  of  1a.  canna. 
ML.  ryinno,  eana,  a  reed,  pipe,  tube,  but  mixed 
with  the  nearly  related  rvim»t,  a  rule,  in  its  lit. 
sense  of  'a  straight  rod,'  <  Or.  u»ur,  a  straight 
rod,  a  rule,  <  «an?,  a  rare  form  of  semi's/,  saita, 
L.  canna,  a  reed:  see  cancl  and  ctrnonl.  la  the 
minor  senses  2, 3,  4,  etc.,  also  mielled  canon,  but 
prop,  cannon.  In  the  sense  of  '  cannon-bone,' 
cf.  It.  cannoli  (Florio),  cannon-bones,  eannella, 
artn-bono  (cf.  cunncl*).]  1.  An  engine,  sup- 
ported on  a  stationary  or  movable  frame  calif  d 
a  <7Kn-cnrrv)<7r,  forthrowiuglsalls  and  other mi»- 
silcs  by  the  force  of  gunpowder;  a  lug  gun:  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  Cannons  arc  ros.lc  of  Iror  ,  bras*, 
bronze,  st^-l,  or  steel  wire,  and  carry  t«]U  of  from  .t  -:r 
I  pouilda  Wright  up  to  2.000  pounds  slid  mure.  Tbr  call' 
her  i»  power  of  cannou  may  bt  expressed  ill  try  lie 
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weight  o(  the  that  fired :  at,  a  .r:  pounder :  (2)  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  bore  :  as,  a  l£inch  gun  ;  or  (3)  by  the  weight 
ad  the  gun  itself:  u,  an  3-hm»<lrcd  weight  gun;  *  2!t-ta>fl  gun. 
Hctorn  the  Introduction  of  arrant  pitting,  the  naval  gune 
■  ueahipa.  " 
,  8-inch  til 


inr-plating 

In  nae  to  Irac-oJ-hslUc  ahipa  anil  fngatra  were  W-noundrra 

-Ihuirfredwclght), 


A,  rebel  *,)»<*«:  r.  <niprjc.il  ahtjabea:  D,  annuo-. 


Seel  Fkiaifun  IAnwr>. 


and  »  pnundcre  (42  ki  W  hoi 
■aid  to  carry  Wnch,  lldiich. 


etc,a«r 


weight).    Now  .hip.  are 
i«r  IS- 1«>ii,  eXc.,  guna,  the 
Ilea,  and  the  iVton 


or  artillery; 


of  Ul« 


kin.  have  Milium  heed  i  nillrwl.lL  Ihe  MIW 
charged  with  MOponjldaof  powder,  and  discharges  a  I 
aleel  or  chilled  Inn  weighing  IMWU  pouiiut.  ratmoii 
•mnller  calibeni  are  mounted  oil  w  heeled  esrrlagra  for  r|. 
vice a>  Held  pieces.  In  Ui«  United  Stale  army  the  guna In 
service  ar»  8-,  10- .  13-,  1S-,  and  SO-lnch  .majagh-bore  R<«li>mn 
»»nN»o.l»-.J.*.,3L8-.S-.8-.li>-,lJ  li>chbr«wh-loadlr..rtlt«Hl 


guns.  It  I*  proposed  to  hnlld  breech  banting.  rtnVd,  coast 
alefeute gtina of leHnch calllx r.  The s.s-lnch gun  It  a  .teel 
Beld-plere.  In  Ui«  lnlte.1  Slata.  navy,  «.,».,  lo-.  «.,  and 
13-lneh  stee-l  guns  have  beam  adopted  fair  ahlpt  of  recent 
design.  Tlio  |winclpal  part,  of  a  cannon  are:  lat,  the  trrmh, 
which  la  tlie  isaaa  of  nxitaJ  behind  Hie  bottom  or  end  ol  the 
bora,  and  extending  to  the  hate- ring .  tal.  In  muzile  loading 
cannon,  the  eaueaieef,  a  projection  in  rear  of  tlie  bate-ring. 


111.3 

•.1  l.y  i 


Including  the  Iriaoft,  the  apherical  part  between  the  knob 
ring  being  called  tile  hate  <(/  the  brmk:  Sal,  the 
r  thickest  part  of  the  cylinder, t  Ik-nding  from 
the  baae-ring  forward ;  4th,  the  rrunnufu,  which  project 
on  each  aide,  and  aerve  to  support  the  cannon  ;  bth,  tlie 
ban  ft  caliber,  the  Interior  of  the  cylinder,  wherein  the 
powder  and  shot  arehidged.  and  whlrh  may  be  inviadh  or 
rifted,  though  rifted  cannon*  hare  rtrUially  aiiperacdtd  the 
am-mth  uocee ;  tub,  the  muni*  or  vunuh  of  the  bore  ;  71  h. 
In  moalcrn  breech  loading  ordnance,  the brwA  plu-j  with 
lu  mechanism.  Cannon  are  often  made  ao  aa  to  he  lo  ' 


at  the  breech. various  devices  being  crnployeil  to  effect 
object.  Cannon  were  formerly  classed  a.  wbnla  cannon*, 
dcml-cannona,  cnlverln*,  taken,  ale.,  hat  are  now  elaaai- 
Aed  a>  gnna,  bowltaera,  carronadea,  and  mnrtare  :  alto  aJ 
Held-,  mountain-,  coaat-,  ata-,  and  .lege- guns.  Are  gun. 
2.  Ill  mach.,  a  hollow  cylindrical  piece  through 
which  a  revolving  shaft  passes,  and  which  may 
revolve  independently, 
and  with  a  greater  or  leas 
speoal  than  that  of  the 
shaft.  Such,  for  example,  la 
tlie  prolongation  of  the  eye  tjf  a 
wheel  when  boreal  to  fit  a  aplnalle 
or  ahaft  on  which  It  la  Intended 
to  work  looae,  ai  the  part  a  a>f  the  wheel  A.  kxaae  am  the 
•haft  ft. 

8.  That  part  of  a  bit  let  into  the  hone's  mouth. 
Also  <*rt««»,  <*iitno!i-t>if,  canoihbit. — 4.  The  can- 
non-bone.— 6.  The  ear  or  loop  of  a  bell  by  which 
it  is  « impended.    Also  spelled  «ino». 

Church  belli  uaed  alway.  to  be  hung  by  II  long  ear., 
called  eaneiu,  which  cut  a  large  piece  awl  of  the  atock, 


inin  ■  j  i ru.   w  iiikM    itaa   m  i 

and  weakened  It  rery  much. 

*>  JS.  Brckrll,  Clocka  and  WaUbea,  p.  304 

6.  In  intrj7.,  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up 
wounds.— 7t.  />'.  Ornamental  rolls  which  ter- 
minated the  breeches  or  hose  at  the  knee,  i/in- 
gArti,  1617.  Also  written  cantonM,  canniomr,  and 
raaowat. 

Tig  pity  thai  thmi  waat  ercr  hreal  to  be  throat  through 
a  pair  nf  canioiu ;  thou  wouldat  have  made  a  pretty  foohah 
waiting-woman. 

Jfufdielon,  Mure  Waaenihlera  Bealdea  Women.  L  i. 
Chauw*  al  arueal/  ate  mw(io,  round  hree<  ha*  with  atniit 
having  on  the  .eat  a  pia-ee  like  a  hahe.  tail, 
by  old  men,  aebadara,  and  audi  niggarally  or 

Ca*'7rur*. 
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The  ft  rat  [torpedo)  .truck  one  of  the  Iron-clada  ]uat  abaft 
the  fore  chalna.  .  .  .  did  not  explode,  out  ranrHW*f  off  aa 
it  were  to  the  ahore.  .V.  A.  her.,  CXXV'II.  3M. 

The  train  *  nt  her  rlnlonlly  forward  againat  a  woman, 
from  whom  the  eannKfaeri  off  agwlnat  thai  briek-layrr, 

MUi  Toawfy'i  Jfiaaioji,  p.  MX 

cannonade  (kan-Qu-Ad'J,  n.  [=  0.  canonade, 
kanonade,  <  V.  oinonnaile  (=  Pg,  canhonada  = 
It.  cttnnonato),  <  canon,  cannon:  see  ensnon 
and  -i^fc1.]  A  continued  dischargti  of  cannon 
or  artillery;  i«ptt?tfieally,  such  a  uisehunre  di- 
ri>ct«d  against  an  nut-ray. 

cannonade  (kan-on-Ad'),  r, ;  pret.  and  pp.  can- 
Honadetl,  ppr.  iwnn«M«/li»ri.    [<  eannonarfr,  ».] 
I.  fran*.  To  attack  with  ordnaiict 
balU-r  with  cannon, 

II.  infrainit.  To  discharge  can- 
non ;  fire  largo  guns. 

Roili  arinie*  ccinnoitiideif  all  tlie  enau- 
lllg  alaj.  7'»fiVr.  N.i.  IU. 

cannon-ball  (kan'on-bal),  n.  A 
ball  or  missile,  originally  of  stone, 
but  now  usually  of  cast-iron  or 
steel,  designed  to  be  thrown  from 
a  cannon,  spherical  pn 
now  to  a  great  extent  aupenac 
gaud  a>iK«.»otlial  tlu<  k-nn  ftnU  a.  applied 
ki  them  la  nut  literally  oirra^H. — Oan- 
non-ball  mill,  a  mill  fur  grinding  certain 
kind,  of  dry  niakirUla.  It  i-uwuat*  of  a 
eyllnaler  In  which  revolving  cannnn-lialla 
effect  tho  ala-alra-al  griniitug.  —  CajtUlOn- 
ball  traa.  the  <:^roup.(o  Guiannuu,  aif 
tmiKkal  America,  bearing  a  large  giobajaw 
fruit  with  a  waxaly  aliell. 

cannon-baakett  (Ifdut'on-lvat'ket), 
n.   A  gabion. 

cannon-bit  (kan'on-bit),  n.  Same 
as  rxtnoftN,  3. 

cannon-bone  (kan'on-bon),  n.  In 
farrirry  and  ret.  *urg.,  one  of  the 
functional  and  complete  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bones  of  a 
hoofed  iinadruped,  supporting  tjle 
weight  of  tho  Only  upon  the  feet. 
Tlie  former,  ill  thtrfore  kg.  exteuda  from 
the  rarpua  or  ao  called  "knee  *  ta>  tlH<  fet- 
lock JoUlt,  and  the  latter.  In  the  hind  leg.  t»>> 
from  the  taraua  or  "  hix-k  "  to  the  fetlock- 
joint.  In  a  aollahingutate,  at  the  borae,  the  cannon-bone 
la  tlie  alngle  (thlnl)  metacarpal  or  nteutanal ;  In  cloven- 
(tHK<d  quaalniiwala,  aa  the  ox.  It  la  coni|'.ued  of  two  meta 
earpala  or  metauraala  fuaaid  In  one.  The  rudlnieiitary  or 
linnmnlete  lateral  metacarpal.  a.r  metataraala,  on  either 
aiile  of  the  cannon-hone,  are  railed  #i^iNf-fta#aaea,  The  can- 
non-bone repreaenta  the  extent  of  the  llmh  from  the  carpo- 
metacarpal air  taraomrtataraal  articulation  to  the  meta- 
carpal- or  metatarsophalangeal  articulation.  Also  apelled 
cin.-n  tV.ne. 

cannon-bullet  (kan'gn-bol'et),  «.  A  cannon- 
ball.  [Kiare-1 

cannoneer  tkan-on-a&r'),  n.  [Also  written  ra»- 
mmtrr;  <  F.  ca'honnier  (=  It.  cnititonirrf),  < 
ruHON,  cannon :  soe  ramwn  and  -ca-r.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  the  loading  and  discharging  of 
cannon;  an  artilleryman. 


ily  of  phneodarian  radiolarians  with  a  skeleton 
consisting  of  detached  hollow  tubes  or  reticu- 
lated pieces  of  silex,  deposited  tatun<ntially 
around  tlie  central  capsule.  Also  called  Can- 
norhaphida.  Hatrkel. 

CannorapMs  (ka-nor'a-fis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
mho,  a  reed,  +  /xn^if,  a  needle,  also  a  needle- 
shaped  fish,  <  Ixiirrin;  sew.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Cctnnoraphidida.  Also  Cannorka- 
j'Aw- 

CannOBphsera  (kan-tV-sfe'r*),  n.  [NI..,  <  Gr. 
».».,«,  a  ree<L  +  ofafri,  sphere.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Caitno»vharidtr. 
OannosphaBrids  (kan-o-sfa  ri-do),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Cannottphara  +  -i<J<r.]  A  family  of  phtt'o- 
darian  radiolarians  with  a  fenestrated  shell, 
spherical  or  subspherical,  and  double.  The  In- 
ner tliell  (medullar  layer)  la  oonipo*e>l  tlmply  of  mild 
nf  hollow  tuYiea  with  ta- 


Caauk-avtaine  c4 
left  llln  l  l«  «T 
hfiraa,  acea  mm 
behla.1 

i.  the  f*ni*»- 


the  outer  (cortical  layer),  o 
atlal  aplcnlet  at  the  nodes  of  juni  tion.    The  two  layers 
are  eonneek'd  by  hollow  radial  mala.  Abo  Counaiarpaerida. 
ItaecM. 

cannot  (kan'ot).  A  way  of  writing  can  not, 
due  to  the  silencing  in  pronunciation  of  one  of 
the  n's. 

f  T1T1"U  (kan'u-lH),  «■  [L.  (ML.  also  ennnfa), 
dim.  of  oaniMj,  a  reed,  pipe:  son  oa««-l.]  1.  A 
small  tube  used  by  surgeons  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  a  sheath  to  a  stylet  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  along  with  which  it  is  thrust  into  a 
cavity  or  tumor  containing  a  fluid.  The  perfu- 

1  la  withdrawn  ami 


■al  lime,  hearing 
w  atiJ  t.  tt*  twai 
vplitti-liuaea.  ur 
terliired  metauir- 
oea  The 
la  Hie  laic. 


hoeK.  e«wi.t- 
Ing  betirecai  the 


lag 


cannua-lKKie 
■pllat-linaia 
of  die  fo»«  limb 
aie  iht  J-  - '  •  j' 


ration  lieing  made,  the  aharp  I 
the  lube  left,  in  order  that  tho  fluid  t 
Alao  ratnu/ax. 

S.  Eccle».,  a  cruet  for  use  at  the 

rrwef —  Ballocq's  eannnla  an  lnatrumrnt  for  I 
the  jHjsterior  nare.  taa  ataip  bleeding  from  the  nnatc 

cannular  (kan'u-lar),  a.   K  nnualat  + 
Tubular;  having  the  form  of  a  tube.  Also  < 
ula  r. 

cannula te  (kan'ti-lat).  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rnn- 
nuiatetl,  ppr.  cnnHultiliiig.  [<  cannula  +  -ailV2.] 
To  make  hollow,  like  a  cannuhi.  cannulated 

nesdle,  a  aurgiroii*.  needle  made  lbaillow  to  allow  a  wire 
or  thread  to  puaa  through  lie  entire  length. 

canny,  cannie  (kan'i),  a.  [Sc.,  of  uncertain 
origin;  popularly  associated  with  ciml, skill, 
kuowleilge,  ability,  anil  cunniny1,  knowing,  an<l 
thus  ult.  with  <vinl.  r,,  know:  but  perhaps  ult. 
due  to  Icel.  ktenn  (for  itrnn,  l.  e.,  koenn),  wise, 
skilful,  exjiert,  eleverj  =  AS.  ccue,  bold,  E,  lent, 
sharp  (of.  K.  *h<irp  iu  a  similar  sense):  see 
iff-n*.]  A  term  of  commendation  of  various 
application.  1.  Knowing;  cautious;  prudent; 
wary;  watchful;  cunning;  artful;  crafty. 

I  trust  In  (iod  to  one  the  world  aa  a  eaanitv  and  cunning 
matter  doth  a  knave  ten  ant.  Huthtr/ord,  I-cttera. 

lit  guide  with  < 


l#t  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  < 
The  trumpet  ta>  tlie  eua-Miiiieer 

SAitk.f  llamlot,  v,  S, 
cannoneering  '  kan-gn-«r'ing),  n.   [<  cannoneer 
+  -iN;/1.]    Tlie  act  or  art  of  using  cannons; 
practice  with  cannons.    Also  eanmiHicring. 


boinhardlug  mining 
U«r*,.  Vln'd.  of  Sal 


(Lord'a  Dar.)  Thia  morning  I  ptil  on  ray  best  black  eh.th 
ault, .  .  .  with  my  black  allk  knit  otuaou  I  bought  a  iiMinth 
ago.  Pw>  l"*ry,  II  w. 

8.  [<  cannon,  r.,  2.]  In  billiards,  a  camm :  little 
used  in  the  United  States,  but  common  in  Great 
Britain.  See  carom — Cannon  of  seven'  c&mion 
Of  elffntl,  cannon  with  a  7-  or  H-lneh  Uirc.  The  latter 
wat  termed  a  .'annua  royal  (which  tee,  lielowji 

In  the  morning  ci>me  .Mr.  chl-  lily  !■>  sir  W.  Coventry, 
to  tell  hlra  the  IlitiKxaw  of  the  gunt  nuule  for  the  Loyali 
Loudon :  which  la,  that  In  the  trial  every  one  of  the  great 
guns,  the  wholo  cannon      jvren,  a.  I  take  It,  broke  in 

■  plea'ca.  f')>W,  I>l-trj-,  II.  UM. 

Cannon  royal,  a  cannon  or  big  can  formerly  In  nte.  It 
weighed  8.000  pouiids,  and  waa  12  feet  long,  tha  dlam-ter 
of  the  bore  being  s  inches.  It  carried  a  charge  of  a-Jl 
pound*  of  powaler.  and  a  ball  weighing  <s  pnnnila.  Alto 
called  ceiimm  nf  riyhl  (that  la.  Much  Lire).  K.  i'»i«.>», 
iron,  —  Rifled  cannon,  •  r  rifle  cannon,  a  piece  «>l  nnl- 
nari'-e  in  the  aurface  of  whme  lajre  spiral  gnxivea  a>r  nflea 
are  cut  to  Impart  rotation  to  the  projectile, 

cannon  (kan'on).  r.  i.  [<  V.  eanonncr  =  Sp. 
caKoncar  =  Pg"  canhoncar  =  \t.  rannonare :  from 
the  noun,]  1.  To  discharge  cannon;  cannon- 
ade.—2.  In  billianl*,  to  make  a  cannon  or 
carom;  hence,  to  strike  onu  thing  and  then 
relround  and  strike  another;  carom.  [Great 
Britain.] 


at.  Society. 

cannoningt  (kan'on-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
mnnon.  rTj    A  louil  noise,  as  of  cannon. 

cannon-lock  (kan'on-lok).  «.  A  contrivanco 
jilaa-ed  over  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon  to  ex- 
plode the  charge. 

cannon-pinion  (kan'ou-pin'yon),  n,  In  a  clock 
or  watch,  a  squared  tubular  piece,  placed  on  the 
urbor  of  the  center-wheel,  and  adapted  to  hold 
the  minutc-hatul.    £.  If.  Knight. 

cannon-proof  (kan'on-prof),  a.  Proof  against 
cannon-shot. 

cannon-range  (kan'on-ranj),  ».  The  range  of 
a  cannon  ;  the  whole  field  that  can  In?  reached 
with  projectiles  from  a  cannon,  or  the  cannon 
of  a  given  battery  or  port ;  cannon-shot:  as,  to 
come  within  (vrnnfin-roni/f. 

cannonry  (kan'on-ri),  n.  [<  cannon  +  -ry.] 
Artillery ;  cannon  in  general.  [Rare.] 

cannon-shot  (kan'on-shot),  n.  1.  A  ball  or 
shot  for  cannon. —  2.  The  range  or  distance  a 
cannon  will  throw  a  ball. 

cannon-stOTO  (kan'on-stov),  n.  A  tall  cylin- 
drical stove,  somewhat  resembling  a  cannon  set 
up  on  its  breech. 

Caanopylea  (knn'o-pi-le'a),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Ur.  aiii-tn,  a  reeil,  +  ffr/.iv,  a  gate.]  A  group  or 
legion  of  radiolarians:  same  as  Phamlaria. 

CannoraphididlB  (ka-nor-a-fid'i-de),  ».  ]>l. 
[XL.,  <  ('aii«<«-d>>*iat  (-uAid-)'  +  .ida-.]    A  fam- 


Ideer]  are  very  aaiiiir,  and  know  perfectly 
weU  what  threatens  danger  anal  what  does  not. 

T.  Jin-rrrll,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  113. 

2.  Skilled;  handy;  expert. 

lilt  wife  was  a  eavnnie  lioaly,  and  coubl  dress  thlnga  vcrv 
well  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  biuincta.  Seott,  old  Mortality,  v. 

3.  Moderate;  reasonable,  (a)  In  expense:  Frugal; 
not  extravagant.  (ti>  In  charges  or  exacttona :  Not  extor- 
tlunate.    (el  lu  conduct :  Not  aevere, 

4.  Ouict  :  easy;  soft.  («)  tjxiiet  In  allawjallloii :  gcu- 
tlc  ;  tracUtldc.  (ft)  quiet  In  nKivruient ;  mill ;  alow. 

I'll  be  her  nunc,  and  I'll  gang  about  on  my  i 
anlcs  aa  rannp  at  putty. 

1H.  Jakn  Broara,  Hi 
(c)  Snug;  ccamfortablc ;  neat, 

Kdgc  roe  Into  some  canny  pott.  AaouMy. 

8.  Safe;  not  dangerous;  fortunate;  lucky. —  6. 
Good;  worthy.— 7.  Possessed  of  i 
power ;  skilled  in  magic. 

Canny  Hthle,  or  the  Wlte  Wight  o'  Muckelttane  1 

Scoff,  Black  Irwarf,  p.  3D. 

Canny,  cannie  (kan'i),  adv.  [Sc.]  In  a  canny 
manner;  cannily ;  cautiously ;  gently;  slowly*. 

Yell  tak  me  In  yaw  arma  twa.  lai,  lift  me  ennni*. 

Bennu  AnnU,  in  Child  .  llail.da.  III.  aa. 
Speak  her  fair  and  canny.  Scoff,  Pirate,  I.  aa. 

Ca'  canala  (literally,  drive  gently),  proceeal  with  rantimi ; 
alim'l  act  raaldy.  [Stxitch.] 

canoat,  «.    [See  raaoc.]   A  canoe.  Raleigh. 

OanoblC  (ka-no'liik),  a.   Same  as  Canojiic. 

canoe  (ka-no'),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  caNoo, 
ensor,  fionoirc,  orig.  rnina>«;  =  Pg.  If.  rvinon  = 
F.  MNof  =  D,  kantto  =  Sw.  J'ainof  z=  Dan.  JUfso, 
<  Sp.  cttnofi,  <  ctfntuxi,  the  native  West  Indian 
(Cnrib)  nume.]  I.  ».  A  light  boat  designed  to 
be  propelled  by  a  paddle  or  paddles  held  in  the 
hands  without  fixed  supports.  The  can.ii*  of  anv- 
ag«-  raaHS  are  conttriicli'd  .if  laark  lat  the  olreb-hark  caoiie 
a.t  tlie  Amcrta-an  lndi»n»)or  hides,  or  formed  of  the  trunks 
ad  triH-t,  excavakd  by  linrntng  or  cutting  them  Into  a  tult- 
aiile  ihapc.  The  hitch-hark  a-anoe.  are  light  ainl  can  tie 
carried  on  the  ahonldcrt,  one  large  enough  for  four  per- 


by  "ajOOg 


son*  srnWBtlnass  wcigU 


canoe 

no  more  thin  40 


t  Mi  pound*. 


The  modern  canoe,  employed  rhlelly  for  pleaaure,  I*  a  light 
host.  carvel  or  clinker  built,  aharp  »t  both  Midi  and  with 
i  one  eighth  or  one  sixth  lu  lenirlh ;  It  h>  usually 


built  of  wood,  but  sometime*  of  canvas,  paper,  galvaiilrcd 
Iron,  or  other  material,  imd  often  provided  » llli  *ail*.  The 
typical  wooden  cruising  t«  l«  alN.nt  U  feet  long,  S7  to 
so  Inch**  beam,  decked  over,  and  fitted  with 
compartment*.  The  paddle  U  9  or  W  tort  " 
ulU  are  usually  lug*. 

th  two  Canouvs  of  Indian.,  who  ca 
dpt.  John  Smith,  Work,  (ArrwrX  p. 

To  peddle  one's  own  canoe,  to  make  one*  own  way  In 
life;  depend  upon  oneii  own  unaided  excrtkma  fur  auo 
ceav  IColloql 

II.  a.  Canoe-shaped.  <a>  Applied  by  Pennavlvanla 
gccdogiata  to  the  mountain*  of  that  State  whoae  atructuru 
give*  them  a  resemblance  In  form  to  an  Indian  canoe. 
There  are  anticlinal  and  synclinal  canoe  mountain*,  thn 
one  being  like  the  other  Inverted.  r6)  Applied  In  embry- 
ology to  an  early  slate  of  a  vertebrate  embryo,  when  It  has 
acquired  a  definite  long  axis  and  bilaterally  symmetrical 
•Idea  curved  In  over  the  yolk  sac,  as  In  man. 

canoe  (ka-nft'),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ovisoev/,  ppr. 
canoeing'.  [<  canoe,  «.]  To  paddle  a  canoe ; 
nail  in  a  canoe. 

canoe-birch  (ka-no'b*rch), «.  A  tree,  Betula  pa- 
imrifcra  or  pajiyraeea,  also  known  as  the  paper- 
biren,  aud  sometimes  an  the  white  birch,  the 
tough  durable  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making 
canoes  in  North  America  by  the  Indiana  and 
other*.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  chalky- 
white. 

canoe-cedar  (ka-no'ne'dlir),  n.    Sec  cedar,  2. 
canoeing  (ka-nrj'itig),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  canoe, 
r.]    The  art  or  practice  of  managing  a  canoe. 

CanoeiN'r,  as  the  term  Is  now  [19*31  understood, 
hack.  Id  the  railed  HUki,  to  IS71.  when  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club  was  organised,     r'arret  and  Slrteon,  XXX.  f>. 

canoeist  (ka-n8'ist),  n.   [<  canoe  +  -i»f.]  One 
who  paddles  a  canoe;  onu  skilled  in  the  man- 
All  thla  country  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  ca  nariet. 

Harptfi  M«0.,  LXX  MS. 

canoemsvn  (kit-no1 'man),  n. ;  pi.  can*temrn  (-men). 
One  oetruptctl  or  skilled  in  managing  a  canoe. 

cano«-WOOd  (ka-no'wnd),  ».  Tho  tulip-tree, 
LirUxlenelron  IWpi/cra. 

canon1  (kan'on),  a.  f<  ME.  canon,  canovn,  a 
rule.  <  AS.  canon,  a  rule,  cation  (canona  boc, 
the  book  of  the  canon),  =  D.  canon  =  0.  canon, 
kanon  =  Sw.  I)an.  la  ton  =  F.  canon  —  Sp.  canon 
m  Pg.  canon  ss  It.  canonc  —  W.  canon  m  Hubs, 
kanoni,  <  L.  canon,  a  rule,  in  LL.  also  the  cata- 
logue of  sacred  writings,  <  Or.  am**,  a  rule, 
the  catalogue  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  rule  of 
the  church ;  the  orig.  sense  being  '  a  straight 
rod,*  <  narn,  a  rare  form  of  tavnt,  karoo,  a  reed : 
see  caw  I.  Cf.  cannon,  a  doublet  of  canon  1,  and 
canon*,  a  deriv.]    1.  A  rule  or  law  in  general. 

Contrary  to  Uiy  established  proclaimed  edict  and  conti- 
Shat.,  L  1.  I..L  1. 


O.  that  this  t.«.  tiw  solid  flesh  wouM  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  Itself  Into  a  dew  ! 
t)r  that  the  Kverhulltig  tunl  nut  tiled 
lib  rauion  gainst  ac!f-«l*ughtcr ! 
She  ah   ked  of  taste.       shak-  Hamlet,  L  i. 

llavihorne,  Seven  (.ablea,  r. 

The  scientific  canon  of  excluding  from  calculation  all 
Incalculable  dala  places  Metaphysicson  thesameleTel  with 
Physics.   G.  B.  Levi,  Proba.  of  life  and  Mind,  1.  L  I  M. 

9.  EccUn. :  (a)  A  law  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, enacted  by  »  council  or  other  compc- 
1. 1  t   li-Kin<<t tcttl  authority. 

\  ait,  in  ranuni  whl  h  were  madr.in  I'oiiniiU  held  In 
the  second  century.  H'/ok. 

In  the  wording  of  a  rmu.<n.  It  Is  not  enough  to  admonish 
or  to  rupreM  disapprobation  :  It*  wording  must  be  einll- 
ettly  pertntaalve  or  prohibitory,  hacked  by  the  provHmn, 
expressed  or  admittedly  nndtTatood,  that  lu  Infrtngrriient 
will  be  visited  with  punishment. 

The  rauiv'tisra,  LIV.  4nt 

(ft)  In  litmrgic*,  that  part  of  the  liturgy  or  mass 
which  includes  the  consecration,  great  obla- 
tion, and  great  intercession,  it  begins  after  the 
Hsf-tus  (In  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  other  Ijitln  liturgies 
influenced  !>>'  the  Kocnan.  with  the  words  Tr  (yilnr\,  and 
ends  Just  Itefore  the  Lord  a  Frayer,  aonietimra  ciiinted  a 
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part  of  it.  The  Roman  canon  la  divided  Into  ten  portion* 
or  laragraph*,  generally  named  from  their  initial  wonla. 

m  'i.ctt,'. 

3.  The  l«hrks  ,,(  th,.  1  !••:>-  S.-H)iture  aeeeptitl  by 
the  Christian  church  as  containing  an  authon- 
tative  rule  of  religions  faith  and  practice,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  book*  cal  led  eNtifejaansena,  the  eanon- 
Idly  of  which  was  not  at  first  universally  recognUe<L  the 
canon  of  the  New  Tiatament  has  always  conaiited  of  the 
same  hooka.  Tho  hooka  coniprbed  lu  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
Hebrew  ration,  thai  la  to  say,  the 
:*nu*nt  as  given  Id  the  authorised 
•  i  Malaclil  Ineluuve.  are  unlieraal. 
nlcal.  The  canonical  character  of 
Hebrew,  but  contained  In  the 
disputed  by  many  In  the  early 


canonic 

Ovid  waa  not  only  a  Una  poet,  but  (a*  a  man  may  speak) 
n  gn  at  Canon  (aieyer.  *d.tV».  TaNe  Talk,  p  at. 


Canon  or  I.yaippus,  in  fir.  art.  a  system  of  typical  pro- 
Tor  the  human  body,  luacd  upof  '" 
.  dppus  of  slryon.  Lrsi; 
bead  smaller  titan  his  predeceaaora,  and  sought  to  exyreaj 


upon  the  work*  U 

I.  ix.  1,  U.e 


ami  ronatltutlng  th< 
Iwoka  of  the  Old  T< 
veraion  from  Grneau 

l\   r      nrnizei!  [L*  imi.  ,nl,  I, 

the  book*  not  found  In  th< 
laeptuaainl  or  Vulgate,  wa 


ehurcli:  and  ultlMiugh  they  are  received  wltltont  dlstlne" 
linn  by  the  Oreek  Ctiurch,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
among  the  number,  hj  the  Itomant'athollc  Church,  they  are 
not  acxvjstnted  canonical  by  the  Anglican  Church  (which, 
hoa-evcr,  treat*  them  a*  ecouvnesticef  btyjlM,  that  is,  Uniks 
to  he  read  In  the  church),  nor  by  any  of  the  lYotestant 
churches.  .Sec  antit^ivmena,  apocrypha,  i,  deuteroeanoni- 

u'l',  l<  li.  1  r.-i  I,  rMJtl  |. v| 

4.  The  ruleB  of  a  religious  order,  or  of  persons 
devoted  to  a  strictly  religions  life,  as  monks 
aud  nuns;  also,  the 'book  in  which  such  rules 
are  written.— 6.  A  catalogue  or  list;  specifi- 
cally, the  catalogue  of  members  of  the  chapter 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. — 6.  A  cat- 
alogue of  saints  acknowledged  and  canonised, 
as  in  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Kastero  churches. 
—  7.  In  art,  a  rule  or  system  of  measures  of 
such  a  character  that,  the  dimensions  of  one  of 
tho  parts  being  given,  those  of  the  whole  may  be 
deduced,  and  vice  versa,  a  canon  la  established, 
for  Inataitce,  when  It  It  ali<  >w  u  that  the  length  of  any  well, 
proportioned  figure  I*  a  certain  uuinlier  of  tlmre  Uial  of 
the  head  taken  aa  a  unit,  and  that  tike  length  of  the  head  la 
contained  a  certain  n  umber  i  d  time*  In  the  totvoor  tire  legs. 
8.  In  niMa-ic,  a  kind  of  fugal  composition  in  two 
or  more  parts,  constructed  according  to  the 
Strict  rules  of  imitation.  One  voice  or  Inainunent 
Ijegins  a  melnly,  and  after  a  few  lieets,  the  hUttlber  de- 
pending  upon  tho  character  of  tho  melody,  a  second  take* 
up  the  aamo  melody  at  the  beginning,  at  Uie  same  pitch 
or  at  some  defluite  Intenal,  an,l  reprata  It  note  for  note, 
and  generally  interval  lor  Interval,  The  principle  of  the 
canon  Is  that  the  second  voice  or  Instrument,  when  It  be- 
gins the  melody,  must  comlrlne  continuously,  according 
to  the  strict  rule*  of  liarmouy,  with  that  part  at  which  the 
first  voice  lias  arrived,  aud  when  the  third  voire  !»-gtn»  It 
must  combine  In  the  aame  manner  with  those  parts  at 
which  the  other  two  have  arrived,  and  soon  for  any  num- 
ber of  voioc*.    A  rvuaaf  b  sometime*  improperly  called  a 

of  brave  Italian  and  Spanish 
which  Mr.  Lock  had 
salvum  far  Kegem." 

q/LM 


Here  we  had  a 

PtTVt,  Diary, 

9.  In  wafA.:  (a)  A  general  rule  for  the  solu 
lion  of  eases  of  similar  nature,  (b)  An  exten- 
sible table  or  set  of  tables,  (c)  A  collection  of 
formulas.— 10.  In  logic^  a  fundamental  and 
invariable  maxim,  such  as,  Nothing  ought  to 
»k»  ,lone  without  a  r.-ason.-ll.  In  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  tho  science  which  determines  the 
right  use  of  any  faculty  of  cognition :  as,  pure 
logic  is  the  canon  of  the  formal  use  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  reason:  transcendental  ana- 
lytics is  the  canon  of  tho  use  of  tho  under- 
standing a  priori,  and  so  on. — 12.  In  phar.,  a 
rule  for  compounding  medicines.— IS.  In  Or. 
hymnology,  a  hymn  consisting  normally  of  a 
succession  of  nine  odes,  but  usually  of  "eight 
(sometimes  of  only  three  or  four),  the  sec- 
ond being  omitted,  except  in  Lent,  the  num- 
bers of  the  third,  fourth,  etc.,  however,  remain- 
ing unaltered.  See  ode,  tctraodion,  triodion. — 
14f.  Annual  charge  for  use  of  land;  rent;  a 
quit-rent.— IB.  In  printing,  a  large  text  print- 
ing-tyi»c,  in  size  about  17}  lines  to  the  linear 
foot:  so  called  from  its  early  employment  in 
printing  the  canon  of  the  mass  ana  the  ser- 
vice-books of  the  church.  Ancyrens  canona  See 
ne.    Apostolic  canons.  Sec  n,«uf..( !.- .-  Boole's 


pertii-m  ful 
tli. i  ul;i'.ir 
'  ad  smaller 

a  strongly  marked  inusrular  development.  —  Canon  of 
Polycletas,  In  dr.  «n,  the  system  of  typical  pn  .parti. 
for  the  human  l«.ly  rlalmrated  by  the  aculptor  1'oivrletcs 
or  drdunil  from  his  aorka    It  Is  held  to  br  parti<  nlsrl| 
Uluslrat.-,!  in  his  figure  railed  the  oWyiVWtu  (ahirh  ~,  , 
-Canons  of  Inheritance,  in  (-)»•,  rulca  dlrectln*;  the  a>- 
s.  cut  of  real  nrojarrty.—  CirtnilU  OaulOtl,  in  mane    ,<  » 
caoun  whiaw  aublect  nturus  Into  Itself:  an  Infinite  or  \<rr 
jietual  cajion.   (»)  A  canon  whose  subject  ends  in  a  key 
one  semitone  almve  that  in  whl.-h  it  began,  so  f  -■ 
repetltlona  traverse  thn  cln  le  of  k.  vs  -T 
canon,  canon  isnlginaUcus,  riddle  cano_ 
tie,  a  canon  lu  a hlch  one  part  waa  written  owl  lu  full  aad 
the  number  of  part*  waa  given  :  the  remaining  [ant*  «ftr 
to  be  written  out  by  the  student  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  an  enigmatical  Inscription  wrtttm  uj.  ii 
ll,e  musk.  See  ii.«cnj/»i..n.    PcrtietuaJ  canon,  i  '  ..... . 

a  canon  so  constructed  Uiat  it  may  be  rrpeatd  any  num- 
ber of  time*  without  l*-eak  in  time  or  rhythm.  -  iyn.  or 
.finance,  Hermtaliun,  etc  See  lairt. 
canon2  (kan'on),  n.  [<  ME.  canon,  maoss, 
raRNn,  assibifated  chanoun,  <  OK.  canone,  as- 
sibilatod  ckanone,  chanoinne,  F.  chanoine  =  IV. 
canongc  =  Sp.  canonigo  —  Pg.  conego  =  It.  ca- 
nonico  =  AS.  canonic,  ME.  l<i««»Jl-  —  MI),  ka- 
nonick,  t>.  kanonick  —  late  MHG.  kanonikr,  0. 
canonick,  now  usuallv  canonictu,  =  Icel.  kannl-i, 
Sw.  kanik,  also  Aanonirsut,  =  Dan. 
Uusa.  kanon iki,  <  l.h.  Ml.,  caaumirvu 
(also  ca nonius),  a  eanon  or  prebendary  (prrup. 
adj.,  pertaining  to  the  rules  or  institutes  of  the 
church  canonical :  see  canonic,  canonical),  later 
also  (ML.)  simply  canon  (LOr.  xarur,  a  canon, 
prebendary),  <  L.  canon,  <  Or.  imut,  a  rule :  see 
crtsoiil.]  A  dignitarv  who  poasesafs  a  prebend 
or  revenue  allotted  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church ; 
a  member  of  tho  chapter  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church.  la  the  Konuui  Catholic  Chareh  ra 
England  and  elsewhere  canon*  were  formerly  divided  into 
three  claaaea,  rtftvlar,  aecsifar,  and  htmnrary.  The  ma 
far  canon*  lived  In  monaaterlea,  and  added  the  proffsauon 
of  v  ows  to  their  other  duties.  Srevlar  or  fey  chn>7w#  did 
Dot  live  In  monasteries,  but  they  kept  the  canonical  bosira 
//..norary  canon*  were  not  obliged  to  keep  thehe^ira.  The 
name  /"rru;n  canons  waa  given  to  such  aa  did  not  oaV 
t'tate_  lii  tbelr  canonriea:  t^whwed  to  maneumary  or  mv 
d/ntiary  rnnen*.  Canona  of  the  Englbh  cathedrab)  nvuat 
la'  In  residence  for  three  moutba  each  year.  Collectively, 
w  ith  the  dean  at  their  head,  they  form  the  chapter.  Then 
arc  also  canons  of  a  lower  grade  called  mi  nor  oanosu,  who 
assM  In  performing  t" 
draL  Ittmornry  c 


no  emolument. 


r  neau,  t.iej  luno  vac  cnajiscr.  i  ner* 
owcr  grade,  called  m nor  oanosu,  who 


was  wont  to  baa 


kugiotj  i    m.  1  bad  If  c  a 

re  Stivrreyg 


In  tbc  Chlrchn  of  : 
CAanosin*  of  the  ordre  of  aeynt 
Priour :  but  the  I'atrlark  wa*  here  S.  .vrreygne. 

Mandeviilr.  Iravela,  p.  79. 
BecauM  they  were  enrolled  In  the  list  of  clergy  be  bawl- 
ing to  the  church  b>  which  they  became  aawoctated,  th* 
cathedral  and  cdloglate  clergy  of  the  higher  grade*  con- 
tinued to  be,  and  are  yet,  raited  canoe*. 

Hoe*,  Church  of  our  Father*.  IL  81 
canon3f,  n.  See  cannon,  7. 
canon,  canyon  (kan'yon;  Sp.  pron.  ka-nydn'), 
n.  [The  E.  spelling  canyon  (like  the  alt,  iden- 
tical canyon)  suits  the  pronunciation,  Sp.  iJ  be- 
ing equiv.  to  E.  ay;  <  Sp.  ctiHon,  aug.  of  cana,  a 
tube,  funnel,  cannon:  see  cannon  and  enurl.) 
The  name  given  throughout  the  Cordilleran  re- 
gion of  the  Unitevl  States  to  any  rather  narrow 
valley  with  more  or  less  precipitous  sides,  and 
also  frenuently  applied  to  what  would  properly 
be  called  in  English  a  defile,  ravine,  or  gorge. 
Thb  use  of  the  word  canon  la  peculiar  to  the  l'nltcd  states. 
It  bring  rare  In  Mexico,  and  not  at  all  known  In  S|«*4n  or 
In  npanlth  S.uth  America.  The  word  used  In  Spain  and 
Argentine  Republic  U  en  Aada  ;  In  Peru,  quetrada ,  and 
hill,  jwryanfa.  A  small  and  aterp  cation,  called  in  ina 
in  Hpaln  and  Spanish 
ielmx. -Syn.  trorae,  etc  See 


canon.  Id  mafh.,  a  certain  rule  according  le  which  a  dlf- 
lereotlsl  enuation  can  lie  Integrated  If  certain  sunicleiit 
but  nut  nccvasary  c..n.litk>ns  are  fulfilled.— Canon  Oan- 
crlrjns  SWhi  cnncruoiw,— Canon  law,  rules  or  law* 
relating  to  faith,  morals,  and  discipline,  enjoined  on  the 
members  of  any  church  communion  hy  Its  lawful  ecclesi- 
astical authority;  apeclflcallT,  a  collection  of  roles  of  ec- 
clesiastical order  and  discipline  embodied  In  the  Capua 
Juris  Canonic!  (body  of  canon  law),   It  la  a  compilation 

fn  li,  lln  en. loll,  of  council*.  III.  lie  ic.-.  ,i(  111.-  |n  \n  ■  .|,| 

father*,  and  the  decrcttda  and  canonical  replies  niade  to 
i|.|.-'Ii.iii  put  al  varlona  times  to  the  IConun  lawtlKa. 
The  prltu  tpal  l"*rt»of  which  it  consists  are  the  tiecretum 
or  cullectlunof  decrees  made  by  (Italian  a.  It.  lift!,  ami 
the  dtvretala  of  t  •  rigory  IX.,  to  which  are  added  the  decre- 
tals of  Houlface  \  III.,  the  Clnaentlne  cuiiatllutlons,  and 
the  hooka  called  th*  Ertravaganlce  of  John  lxIL  and  the 
Cxtravsanuvte*  t'oinmitnea.  The  canon  law  tA  the  Church 
of  Lngland  conalst*  of  canona  pasaod  Id  ikslloual  and  pro 
vincia)  synods  and  foreign  canons  adopted  by  caab^n  and 
common  law.  The  canon  law  of  tho  frreek  Church  b  ein> 
baalied  In  Uie  collections  called  the  Syntagma  (anonani, 
Noinocaoun.  and  Synagoge  l  aminum  of  I'hotlua  Boe  no- 
ntoeoawa.-  Canon  lawyer,  a  person  versed  In  the  canon 
law. 


[<  caton,  r»a- 
:  said  of  a 


In  Chill,  ffnryanla. 
Hah  ramiw.  ij"eye,  orjrefcA,  la  I 
America  aa  oarrrrnca  and  ./uie 
•nl.'cu, 

cafion,  canyon  (kan'yon),  r.  i\ 
yon,  it.]   To  enter  a  defile  or 
stream.    [Western  U.  S.] 

canon-bit  (.  kan  'on-bit),  n.    Same  aa  raanon.  X 

Canon-bone,  ».    See  cannon-bone. 

canoness  (kan'on-es),  n.  [<  ML.  canortista  (> 
i\  (.fid.,. i>..». ..*.),  ii  f.-m.  f.'.nr.  ,..f  c-tnon  :  -■  ••">•- 
on*  and  -cm.]  Kcclet.,  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nity of  women  living  under  a  rule,  hut  not 
obliged  to  make  any  vows  or  to  renounce  the 
world. 

There  are  In  poplah  countries  women  they  call  srentar 
c.meMcrrer,  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canoo* 

.ly.-/'.  P*f«  ■■>- 

c&nonlalt,  a.   [<  ME.  canoniel,  <  ML  as  if 
noniali*,  <  ranoniVi,  a  eanonicate,  <  canon,  a 
eanon:  see  Maon*.]   Same  as  canonical. 

canonic  (ka-nou'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  rviaoiiiin**, 
pertaining  to  a  canon  or  rule,  cap.  (in  Ml*.  ^  to 
the  Scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  canons,  <  Gr. 


<  vn%ii>  («>w-),  >  L.  canon,  a  rule, 
etc.:  see  canon1  and  canon?.]    I.  a.  Same  as 

You  are  my  learned  and  eitrwsHe  neighbour. 

4.  Juiwv>i,  Tale  of  a  Tub.  I.  *. 
Canonic  Imitation,  In  maun*,  tho  otsct  or  meth.»1lcal 
Imitation  of  one  voice-part  by  snothcr.   Sou  earumi ,  H. 

D.  ».  [Ur.ro  KaiwuMii',  ncut.  of  kovovihOc  :  nee 
above.}  In  tho  Epicurean  pbilosophg,  a  name 
for  logic,  considered  as  supplying  a  norm  or 
rule  to  which  reasoning  has  to  conform, 
canonical  (ka-non'i-kal),  a.  and  a.  [A*  ca- 
nonic! +  -al.  Cf.  ML.  canonicaiin,  pertaining  to 
a  canon,  <  eanonicu*,  a  canon  or  prebendary: 
nee  canon3.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
constituting  a  canon  or  rule  j  accepted  pa  a 
norm  or  rule:  aa,  canonical  writings. 

The  term  canonical  signified  nuraiaL  a*  Co 
ale  and  source  of  tilth,  or  It  >u  used  u  a 
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canonigm  (kan'nn-iznO.  «.    [<  canon*  +  -Ism.] 

Adherence  to  canon  or  rule, 
canonist  (kan'on-ist),  m.    [=  F.  canonist* ;  < 

ranowt  +  -ij/.j"  One  skilled  in  ecclesiastical 

or  eanon  law. 

lie  must  l«e  a  canonist :  that  Is  to  ssy,  mie  that  in  brought 
up  lu  the  study  of  the  pope's  t*w*  and  decree*. 

Lati—tr,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

West  and  Clark,  U*  Bishops  of  Ely  and  of  Rath,  .  .  . 
were  I j*»cJi  celebrated  r-wsoFiwf*  and  devoted  adherent*  of 
the  old  religion.      K.  W.  Disvn,  Hlat  Church  of  Eng.,  L 

All  through  tho  Middle  Age*  the  lawyer  who  wai  avow, 
edly  a  priest  held  lili  own  against  the  lawyer  who  jito- 
icased  to  be  a  layman;  and  otin  [England |  U  the  only 
country  In  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  our  legal 
hiatory,  ft  la  difficult  to  »ee  that,  on  the  whole,  the  canon- 
ist exercised  aa  much  influence  on  the  ooorte  of  legal  dv 
'  '.or  civilian. 


canopy 

canon- wiaot  (lian '  on  -  vrix),  a.  Versed  in  tho 
canon  law:  as,  " canon-tcite  prelate,"  Milton, 
Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

canon-wren  (kan'yuu.ren),  pi.  A  bird  of  the 
family  Trotflodytuia  and  genu*  CntKerjKJi,  aa 


0.  i:  fNessr,  Begin,  of  Cnrtttianlty.  p.  WS. 
S.  Forming  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  See 
canon*,  3. — 8.  Conformed  or  conforming  to 
rule :  Axed  or  determined  by  rule ;  specifically, 
regulated  by  or  in  accordanoe  with  the  canons 
of  the  church;  authorised:  aa,  canonical  age; 
canonical  hours. 

Three  two  prelates  (Mao  of  Well*  and  Waller  of  Here- 
ford |,  ha  Ting  doahta  about  the  eammicnl  competency  at 
Archbishop  Stbnuid,  went  to  Moolaa  II.  In  1081,  sod  re 
cent-tWoiisecratt, -nat  to*  hmi--U. 

SIuUm,  totitt.  Hilt,  4  rot 


U  ,.  have 


»  [an* 


imerul  epic)  here,  subdivided  Into  ten 
distinct  poem*,  each  of  which  tulle  the  canonical  require- 
ment, and  may  be  read  at  a  single  sitting. 

Stntman,  Vict  Poets,  p.  177. 

Canonical  age.  Sw  am.  -Canonical  books,  or  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  tlin**  hooka  or  writing*  which  are 
received  by  the  church  aa  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
(nee  opoerypaa,  i.)— Canonical  dissection,  la  ssalA.,  a 
atandard  mode  of  cutting  an  a  RienLann'^  mirface.-- Ca- 
nonical eplatlM,  in  appellation  giren  to  then-  cpli-.U  • 
at  the  New  Teetamenl  which  are  called  oraeraf  or  eolA, 
die  They  are  tbe  eplatlea  of  Peter,  John,  June*,  and 
Judfc  Canonical  form.  In  ah.,  the  •imnleat  form  to 
which  a  ituullc  ran  be  redocwd  without  luaa  of  oeucr 
allty.  Thiu.  a  binary  nuantle  of  the  (i  m  \%h  dwve 
can  he  eiimeaod  aa  tne  una  of  m  +  1  power*.—  Ca- 
nonical noma,  certain  *t*t»d  time*  of  the  day,  B»ed  by 
•ccleelaatlcal  law*,  awintprUu-4  to  the  oittcr*  of  prayer 
and  dcrotlon.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  ca- 
nonical houra  are  theaeven  perfeMli  of  dally  prayer.  tU., 
mitlm  (oooaiatine;  of  noctuma  with  laod>\  prime,  ieree, 


text,  none*,  e«*n*ui«  or  Terpen,  and  complin.  In  Eng- 
land the  *an»  nam*  la  alao  aontellme*  liven  to  tbi-  bonra 
from  etghl  o'clock  In  the  forranon  to  throe  In  il,e  »M,-r- 
Boon,  before  and  aft»r  which  marriage  cannot  be  legally 

K 'formed  hi  a  parUti  church  without  a  *perlal  llcwiwe  — 
nonlcal  letter*,  letter*  formerly  Interchanged  by  the 
ortboilni  clem  J,  aa  tratlntonlala  uf  their  faith,  to  keep  up 
th*  catholic  rumtuuoloa,  and  to  diatingulah  Uo-ia  fri«m 
heretic* —Canonical  life,  the  method  or  rale  of  Ihing 
nreaeiibed  by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  In  eommnnity. 
Itwaa  lea* rigid Utan  the  monaetk  lira-Canonical  obe- 
dience, <h«  obedience,  -m  r-itiilnicil  by  the  canon*,  of  an 
erclealaaUc  of  lower  rank  to  hia  luperkir,  aa  of  a  picabyter 
In  hla  l.biiop.- Canonical  uuntahtnenta,  anch  punlah- 
menta  aatbe  church  may  Inulrt,  a*  racomniunlcaUuci,  deg- 
radation, peimoe*, eW-,  Canonical  acholar,  »  acholaxGi 
a  cathedral  achool  who  I*  supported  apon  an 
fuandation.— Canonical  Una,  In  the 
Hi  >«e  alna  for  which  capful  punlahiuea 
Idolatry,  mucler.  ajuliery,  Iwi^y,  etcw 
IX  ».»>«.  ICt.  ML.  canonicm 
cjals.)  Thu  dress  or  habit  prescribed  by  canon 
to  be  worn  by  the  clergy  when  they  officiate ; 
hence,  the  prescribed  official  costume  or  deco- 
ration of  any  functionary,  as,  in  English  usage, 
the  pouch  oil  the  gown  of  mi  M.D.,  the  coif  of  a 
serjeant-at-law,  the  lambskin  on  the  hood  of  a 
B.  A.,  the  strings  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate, 
the  tippet  on  a  bnrrister'g  gown,  proctors' and 
subproctors'  tippets,  eto. 

An  rcclraiaaUc  In  full  eaneiuaaJ*.  tfacaulny 
c&nonically  l  ka-non'i-kal-i),  adc.  In  conform- 
ity with  a  canon  or  rule ;  specifically,  in  con- 
formity with,  or  in  the  manner  prescribed  by, 
the  canons  of  a  church :  as,  "  canonicallit  ad- 
mitted bishops."  Bp.  Hale,  Apology,  p.  23. 
«monl(»lneM(kA-iion'i-kiil.nes),s.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  oanouical. 

The  eanenioolnew  of  the  Apta-tolic  Constitution*. 

Bp.  Burnt!,  Hbt  Owu  Times,  an.  1711. 

ca.nonlcate  (ka-nou'i-kit),  n.  [=F.  canonical, 

<  ML.  *oiiMO«rf»ifa»,  n„  office  of  a  canon:  cf. 
c<inon*oi/M#,  pp.  of  eanoniearc,  make  a  canon, 

<  cUMOitirtur,  a  cation:  see  canonic, canon-.']  Thu 
office  of  a  canon ;  a  canonry. 

canoniclty  (kan-o-nis'i-ti),  n.    (=  f  •  canonicile, 

<  ML.  *fvi»<;aict(rt{ f-)a,  ^  canoniewi,  canonical.] 
The  quality  of  being  canonical ;  canonicalnesa. 

The  MAoniWIy,  that  Is.  tlie  divine  auth<>nty,  of  the 
Itooka  of  the  New  Testament. 

J  II.  .Veiciiieo,  Ix-Ycl,t,,ment  of  Christ  I»ct.,  III.  t 

canonisation,  canonise,  <-tc.  Seo 

canonize,  etc. 


Karly  Law  and  Custom,  p.  27. 
tlk),^.  [<  canonist  +-<<•.] 

They  became  the  apt  acholar*  of  this  commit te  eipoal- 
tlon.  ifUfen,  Tetrachordon. 

c&nonizant  (kav-non'i-sant),  n.  [<  canonize  + 
-onf1.]  In  math.,  a  certain  oovariant  used  in 
reducing  quantica  to  the  canonical  forms.  Tbo 
canontiaat  of  a  quantlc  of  od.l  order  la  tn*  catalectieaat 
of  the  penultimate  enmnant  Thus,  the  canouixaut  of  the 
quantlc  (n,  b,  e,  d,  t,  /)  {m,  p)S  la 


Tim  bet  of  them  will  never  N 
»!o  u  she  *  dead.  MM*, 


,  Uood- 

Aml  ha*  a  lliaraptoo  riarn  In  arms  to  try 

HI*  Country'*  virtue,  fought  and  breathe*  no  more ; 

Him  In  their  bearta  the  people  cononitt, 

HVrdetrwrfA,  Kcclr*.  Sonnets,  I.  «. 

2.  To  tulinit  into  the  canon,  as  of  Seripture. 
[Rare.] 

;  » ' ! .- ficlsi  was  an  wise  a  woman  that  some  of  her  coun- 
sel* are  oanvnucd  lot  divine.        Bp.  Hall,  Duvid'a  End. 

3.  To  embody  in  canons.  [Bare.] 

Planting  our  faith  one  while  In  the  old  convocation 
house ;  and  another  while  In  the  chapel  at  Westminster; 
when  all  the  faith  and  religion  that  shall  be  there  canon. 
itnl  is  not  sufficient  without  plain  oonvlnccmcnt,  and  the 
charity  of  patient  Instruction.  Milton,  AreopagiUca,  P-  66. 

Also  spelled  canonim. 
canonlzer  <knu'gn-I-z«r),  n.  One  who  canonizes. 

Also  spelled  camtnuer, 

canonlyt  (kan'on-li),  o.  [<<vnios' + -/y1.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  canon;  canouically. 

canonry  (kan'on-ri),  a.;  pi. on nonrir* (-ria).  [< 
c(i»o«a  +■  -ry.]  The  benelicu  filled  by  a  canon. 

The  patronage  of  tlit<  cnnonrUs  was  secured  \o  the  Arch- 
blslko]>  of  York  by  the  Act  13  and  14  Vict  c  US,  ».  2S. 

X.  nod  V,,  Mh  »cr..  IX,  479. 

canonst  (kan'ctii/.),  n. pi.   See  cyjnno-n,  n.,  7. 
canonsMp  (kan'on-shlp),  n.  fCeanoni'-'  +  -gAtji.] 
The  position  or  office  of  canon ;  cauonrj'. 


aj  +  tf,  »«+«,  et+dg 
fcr  +  ew,  ea-l-iiV,  d*+-e» 
cx-rdV,  <*+/f. 

,i«t  (Ita-non'i-z&t),  r.  /.  [<  ML.  eanoni- 
nitus,  pp.  of  eanonieart,  canonize :  see  oonoii- 
iw.]   To  canonize. 

canonisation  ,  kan  '  on  - i  -  za '  shon),  n.  [=  F. 
canonisation,  <  ML.  canoniinrc,  "canonise :  see 
canonist.]  In  tho  Horn.  Car*.  (.'*.,  the  act  of 
enrolling  a  beatified  person  among  the  saints. 
8ee  beatification.  Originally  each  bishop  wa*  acx-us 
toroed  to  declare  that  paruciilnr  decenaed  peraoiu  »h>juld 
be  reganlad  aa  saints ;  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  was 
gradually  easamed  by  the  popes,  who  since  1171*  have  rl- 
crciaed  the  exclusive  right  of  canonisation.  In  order  to 
canonization,  it  must  be  shown  that  two  mlraclea  have 
been  wrought  by  the  candidate  before  brsluVatlon,  and 
two  more  after  It  by  hia  interceaalou.  Tbe  pope,  on  ap- 
plication, resumes  the  case  of  the  hemtlAed  peraon,  with 
tile  view  of  testing  hia  quallBcallon*  for  the  higher  rank 
which  I*  claimed  for  him.  A  secret  consistory  Is  *uin. 
mooed,  at  which  three  cardinal*  are  appointed  to  Inquire 
Into  th*  matter,  who  make  their  report  at  s  second 
private  meeting.  In  the  third,  which  tit  *  public  roivshv 
lory,  one  peraon,  called  th*  oaromfus  ainjinli,  or  devil  • 
advocate,  attarka  the  person  to  he  canonised,  raise*  doubt* 
■*  tn  the  miracle*  aahl  u*  have  been  wrought  by  him,  and 
expose*  any  want  of  formality  In  the  procedure;  while 
another  peraon,  culled  adtvourus  i>ei,  or  Ood'a  advocate, 
support*  Ids  claim.  Lastly,  a  fourth  conslatory  la  held.  In 
which  the  votes  of  the  prelate*  are  taken  fur  or  against 
tlie  canonization.  If  a  plurality  of  voles  are  oast  In  favor 
of  the  candidate,  the  pope  announce*  the  day  appointed 
for  tne  ceremony,  which  take*  place  at  St.  Peter  a  Also 
spelled  otnosisoiios. 

canonize  ( kan'on-Iz),  v.  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  can- 
onited,  ppr.  canonitiup.  [=  K.  eanoniter,  < 
ML.  eanonisare,  canonize,  put  into  the  eanon 
or  catalogue  of  the  saints,  <  canon,  a  canon, 
catalogue  of  the  saints,  etc. :  see  easoal.l  1. 
To  enroll  officially  in  the  eanon  or  caialogne 
of  the  saints;  declare  to  be  a  saint ;  regard  aa 
a  saint.    See  canonisation. 

Tlie  king,  desirous  to  bring  Into  the  hou*e  ot  Lancaster 
celectlal  houour,  became  suitor  to  Fop*  Julius,  to  csmeMst* 
King  Henry  VI.  for  a  saint         Baton,  Hist  Hen.  VII. 

for  a  Mint 

l- 


CaSuo-eisu  [Catkcroci  m*MU+mmsi. 

C.  mtxieanm:  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
rnnoits.    Cones.    See  Cathorpc*. 
canooskie(ka-nos'ki),M.  A  local  naroeinAluKkn 
(if  tho  crest eil  auklet,  StmnrhifHckut  cri.itatcUn*. 
H.  W.  Elliott. 

can-opener  (kan'd'pn-eT),  n.  An  implement  for 
cutting  open  one  end  of  a  sealed  tin  can. 
OanopiC  • fat-no' pik),  a.  [<  L.  Vanopicut,  <  Cano- 
pus:  seeCanontu.l'Of  orpertainingtoCanopus, 
an  ancient  city  of  Egypt.  Also  written  Canobic. 
— Canonic  vases,  vase*  of  a  special  type,  with  top*  la  th* 
f«>rrfi  of  head*  of  human  being*  or  divinttir*.  usoil  in  an- 
cient t^rypt  to  hold  the  enrraUa  of  emlMtlmetl  bodies,  four 
lielug  provided  for  each  body.  Tiley  were  made  In  large 
umbers  at  Csiuipua,  wlsenou  their  name.  Their  form  is 


that  of  a  reversed  truncated  cone  rounded  off  above  hemi. 
spherically,  with  Die  opet>li«  in  Use  ton,  which  I*  closed 
by  the  head  a*  s  lid.  Their  material  la  generally  terra- 
cotta, but  frequently  some  valuable  stoue.  Tlie  nun*  Is 
also  given  to  vase*  of  simllsr  form  containing  tike  aslies 
of  the  dead  found  In  Btraacan  tomb*  of  the  eighth  *m1 
■erenth  centnrie*  a  C.  The  lUruacan  etsmple*  have  han- 
dle*, and  bear  human  arm*  as  well  as  tlie  head,  represent- 
ed either  In  low  relief  along  the  body  of  the  vase,  or  In 
complete  relief,  and  sometime*  articulated  to  tbo  handle*. 

Against  the  walls  |of  the  mammy -chamber)  were  piled 
.  .  .  libation  Jars  ot  brouse  and  terra  eotla,  and  essoutr 
soars  uf  precious  Lyropolitaa  alabaster. 

Ilnrpcr't  Mao.,  LXV.  187. 

Canopus  (ka-no'pus),  ».  £L.,  the  brightegt 
star  in  the  constellation  Argn,  named  from 
Canopns,  <  Qr.  Kiinwiror,  earlier  Kaiyitor,  a  town 
in  Lower  Egypt]  The  brightest  star  but  one 
in  tbe  heavens,  one  magnitude  brighter  than 
Arcturus  and  only  half  a  magnitude  fainter 
than  Sirius.  ltiB*ltuatcdlnuneofthcsteerlngp*ddl<s 
of  Argo,  about  35"  toutli  of  Sirius  anil  about  Uic  sauoe 
distance  cast  of  Achenar:  It  b  of  a  while  or  yellowish 
color,  and  la  conspicuous  In  Florida  In  winter.  Aetrouo 
roers  call  it  a  or  <up*a  Aram,  or  a  or  atfAtt  Cnrinot.  See 
cut  under  A  ryo. 

CAnopy  (kan'o-pi), «. ;  pi.  canopies  (-pis).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  canopy,  canapic;  =  1>.  kanapec  = 
0.  canapce,  kanapec,  a  canopied  couch,  sofa,  <  K. 
eanapi  (after  It.),  prop,  conopec  ((Jotgrave)  = 
Ol'g.  aanape  =  8p.  Pg.  canape  —  It.  cano^ie 
=  Wall,  canapen,  a  canopy,  canopied  couch,  < 
ML.  cairaueuni,  canapeium,  eanairiuni,canopium, 
prop,  cosopevw,  a  mosquito-net,  a  tent,  iwt- 
villon,  <  (fr.  stiMjritof,  nunntrin;  nn  Egyi>llitn 
bed  with  mosquito-curtains,  a  pavilion,  <  »«ii*/U' 
(suvur-),  a  gnat,  mosquito,  perhaps  an  secom. 
of  a  foreign  (Egyptian  T)woni,  bulappar.  vone- 
faeed,'  as  if  from  »ome  fancied  likeness  to  a 
cone.  <  autur,  a  cone,  +  we'1,  face :  see  cone  and 
onfic]    1 .  In  general,  any  suspended  oovering 


ifgitized  by  Google 


canopy 

that  serves  as  n  protection  or  shelter,  as  an 
awning,  the  tester  of  a  bed.  or  the  like;  espe- 
cially, hii  ornamental  covering  of  cloth  suspend- 
ed on  posts  over  a  throne  or  tho  scat  of  a  high 
dignitary,  or  any  covering  of  cloth  so  disposed. 

II?  tu  escorted  by  the  Military  of  the  city  under  a 
royal  camrpy  lxini«  by  the  deputies. 

/VmcuTI,  Fml.  and  tu.,  U.  11 

S.  In  specific  figurative  use,  the  sky :  as,  any- 
where under  the  canopy,  or  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

put,  of  what  Mtwtsnco  shall  I.  after  Uim 
(0  Matchless  Maker),  make  Hear  a*  Canaptvt 

SytnesUr,  tr.  of  Uii  bartaa.  wicks,  L  Z. 

Ths  t  DI,W 

For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  iky. 

SAeOcy,  Alaalor. 

8.  In  arc*.,  a  decorative  hood  or  cover  sup- 
ported or 


pended  over  an 
altar,  throne, 
chair  of  state, 
pulpit,  and  the 
like;  also  tho  or- 
namented pro- 
jecting head  of 
a  niche  or  taber- 
nacle. Thclahcl- 
muldlug  ist  drip- 
stone which  sur- 
ixjunib  the  head  of 
a  dour  or  window. 
It  ornamented,  U 
also  called  a  can- 


r 


AW.:  (a) 
A  light  awning 
over  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  boat, 
(ft)  The  brass 
framework  over 
a  hatch. —  8.  A 
large  smoke- 
boll.  Soetmotf- 
bell.  Car-Build- 
cr't  Met. 
canopy  (kan'6- 
pi),  r.  t;  pret. 


dt  rA>Cl>iUC«IR."j 


bach  at  St.  PtMMS-Vcie. 
m»VkJI«4t-D«-i-t>k«. 


ana  pp.  mmnpitnl,  ppr.  canopying.  K  canopy,  ».] 
To  cover  with  a  canopy,  or  a*  with  a  canopy. 


Whlrh  ,mt  fr....i  h.-:it  did  , 


Teres  . 

'  the  hard. 


1  CilK>uj*  tile 

&Mk.,  Sonnets,  stt. 
C/lapman,  I  Had,  lllL 
A  bank 

With  try  mnnpirt.      Milton,  Coma*.  I.  !*t. 
>  thy  pinions  ntaory  my  bead.  Kratt. 

canor»  (ka-n6'r6),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern,  pi.  (sc. 
ares,  birds:  see  Ares)  of  L.  canornj.-  see  cano- 
rou*.]  The  singing  birds.  See  Cantatores  and 
VanUircs. 

canorous  (ka-nd'roa),  o.  [<  L.  oonortur,  sing- 
ing, musical,  <  eanere,  sing:  see  cost*.]  Mu- 
sical; tuneful.  [Rare.] 

.Hindu  that  are  eananm*  .  .  ,  are  of  little  throats  and 
abort  Decks.  Sir  T.  Brawn*.  Vulg.  Vat.,  vn.  1*. 

Tbe  Latin  has  given  us  niost  ot  our  canorous  words,  only 
they  niuat  left  be  confounded  with  merely  sonorous  unea, 
•till  less  wiUi  idiramea  that,  liutead  of  ■npptcmenting  the 

la,  1st  scr..  p.  55. 

Melodiously; 


<t  It. 

LourU,  Anions  my  Bon 
canorously  (ka-n6'rus-li),  otic. 


t  for  IU  rich  canorous. 
.    f  uieanlnic. 
LmrtU.  Among  my  Books,  id  aer.,  p.  1st. 

canotut,  a.  [<  L.  oanus.  white,  hoary,  esp.  of 
the  gray  hair  of  the  aged.]    Hoary;  gray. 

cansh  ( itansh),  n.  A  small  mow  of  corn,  or  a 
•ruall  pUe  of  fagots,  etc.    UaUiwcil.  [Prov. 

canstlckt  (kan'stik),  a.  A  contraction  of  can- 
dlestick. 

I  bad  rather  bear  a  brazen  eawtick  turo'd. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  UL  L 
canstowf.  An  old  abbreviation  of  canst  Own, 
cant1  (kant),  a.  [=  D.  kant,  border,  edge,  side, 
brink,  margin,  corner,  =  OFries.  kant  (in 
romp.),  side,  —  Ml/?,  kant,  kantc,  LU.  kantc  (> 
0.  kantc  —  mod.  Ieel.  kantr  —  Dan.  8w.  kant), 
border,  edge,  margin,  prob.  <  OF.  cant,  corner, 
angle,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  canto,  Hide,  edge,  corner, 
angle,  <  ML.  cantus,  side,  corner.  Of  uncertain 
and  prob.  various  origin:  (1)  in  psrt,  like  W. 
cant,  the  rim  of  a  circle,  <  L.  canthns,  ML.  c«i»- 
tns,  contu.i,  the  tire  of  a  wheel  (in  ML.  also 
explained  as  the  nave  or  «p»kc»  of  a  wheel,  in 
L.  al*i>  poet,  u  wheel):  ef.  lir.  «m<A<r,  the  felly 
of  a  wheel  (n  lute  word,  perhaps  due  to  the  L., 
which  wus,  according  tot^uiuliliun,  a  barbarous 
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Hispnntan  or  African  word);  (2)  ef.  Or.  sovASf, 
the  corner  of  the  eye  ( see  cantnvs) ;  (3)  cf .  OBulg. 
fainf«  es  Bulg.  kit  —  Sloven,  kot  =  Serv.  kut  = 
Bohem.  Lout  —  Pol.  ta»f  =  Kush.  kutn  =  Lett. 
kantc,  a  corner.  In  some  no  often  the  noun  is 
from  the  verb.  Hence,  ran  Mr,  canton^.]  If. 
A  corner;  an  angle;  a  niche. 

TU*  .  .  .  prinnt|ial  peraon  in  the  tempi*  waa  Irene,  or 
Peace ;  ahc  waa  placed  aloft  tu  a  eant. 

A.  Jonjpit,  Coronathm  Rntartalnment. 

2.  The  corner  of  a  field.— 3.  An  external  or 
salient  angle:  as,  a  six-canted  bolt,  that  is.  ono 
of  six  cants,  or  of  which  the  head  has  six  angles. 
— 4.  One  of  the  segments  formiug  a  aide,  piece 
in  the  head  of  a  cask. —  5,  A  shirr's  timber, 
near  the  bow  or  stern,  lying  oblinuely  to  the 
line  of  the  keel.— 6.  A  piece  of  wood  which 
supports  the  bulkheads  on  a  vessel's  deck. 
[Eng.] — 7.  A  log  that  baa  received  two  side 
cuts  in  a  sawmill  and  is  ready  for  the  next  cut. 
— 8.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  Hue;  a 
sloping,  slanting,  or  tilted  position. 

When  th«  bonf  first  came  In  contact  with  the  ahfp,  a 
lanre  tonsiie  <sf  Ice  below  the  water  wa*  (arced  under  the 
bows  of  the  ressel.  ralslnR  her  somewhat,  and  with  tbo 
hA\i  u(  U-.u  wiiiil  riving  ber  a  nrsl. 

C.  P.  BM,  Fotsr  F.«p.,  p.  «&. 

0.  A  toss,  thrust,  or  push  with  a  sudden  ierk: 
as.  to  give  a  ball  a  cant.— 10.  In  tehale-tisJiing, 
a  cut  in  a  whale  between  the  neck  and  fins. 
E.  D. 

cant1  (kant),  r.  [=  D.  kanteu,  cut  off  an  angle, 
square,  =  Q.  kanttm,  cant,  tilt,  =  Sw.  kanta, 
bevel,  =  IXi.  freq.  kanteln,  kanttru,  turn  over, 
tilt,  af-kantcln,  cut  off  an  angle,  =  Dan.  kamtrc, 
upset,  capslxo,  cant ;  from  the  noun.]  I.  fraaf. 

1 .  To  put  or  set  at  an  angle ;  tilt  or  move  from 
a  horizontal  line:  as,  to  cant  or  coat  up  a  plank; 
to  cant  ofer  a  pail  or  cask.— 2.  A'aut.,  to  turn 
(something)  so  that  it  is  no  longer  fair  and 
square;  give  (a  ship)  an  inclination  to  one  side, 
as  in  preparing  her  to  be  careened. — 3.  To  set 
upon  edge,  as  a  stone. — 4.  To  throw  with  a 
sudden  jerk;  toss:  as,  to  cant  a  ball. 

The  aheltic  canted  Its  rider  Into  the  little  brook. 

Seen,  Pirate. 

S.  To  cut  off  an  angle  of,  as  of  a  square  piece 
of  timber. 

H.  intrant.  To  tilt  or  incline;  hare  a  slant. 

pJlliraV,  a  i>M*,TeM»i  np'Xjnir?*!  'a  <|'"v!rl" I'mi.'l.'r 

neath.  ITre,  Diet.,  IV.  003. 

cant3  (kant),  r.  [First  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
century;  usually  referred  to  L,  oastarc  (>  nit. 
E.  chant,  q.  v.),  sing  (in  form  a  freq.  of  raiierr, 
pp.  ranfiu,  sing,  from  a  root  represented  in  K. 
by  the  noon  hen,  <p  v.),  in  eccL  use  (ML.)  also 
perform  mass  or  divine  service,  and,  as  a  noun, 
an  anniversary  service  for  the  dead,  alms,  cup. 
when  given  as  an  anniversary  observance  (see 
canfS,  m.  and  a.).  The  word  cant  may  tbus.have 
become  associated  with  beggars;  but  there  may 
have  been  also  an  allusion  to  a  perfunctory 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  lienco  a  hy- 
iwcritical  use  of  religious  phrases.)  I.  in  trans. 

1.  To  speak  with  a  whining  voice  or  in  an 
affected  or  assumed  tone ;  assutno  a  particular 
tone  and  manner  of  speaking  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion,  as  in  begging;  honoo, 
to  beg. 

You  are  resolved  to  rant,  then  ?  where,  Sw.ru. 
Shall  yuur  myiki  Ik' T 

beau,  and  Ft.,  ncorolul  lady,  v.  D. 

2.  To  make  Pharisaical,  hypocritical,  or  whin- 
ing pretensions  to  goodness; 
out  sincerity ;  sham  holiness. 

I  coald  not  can!  of  erred  c  „ 

',  L  18. 

3.  To  talk  in  a  certain  special  jargon ;  use  the 
words  and  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  particular 
sect,  party,  profession,  and  the  like. 

A  merry  Oreok.  aud  ««<»  in  Latin  cwiH-ly. 

£.  Junum,  Sew  Inn,  U.  8. 
The  Doctor  here, 
Wlirn  he  diseoursvth  of  dissection, 
Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta. 
Of  mlseratca  sod  the  mesentrrium, 
What  does  he  else  but  canli 

B.  Junmn,  als|>le  of  News,  It.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  use  as  a 
ology  or  jargon. 

I»  It  m  dunVnlt  for  a  tnnii  to  eaiU  *mtw  one  or  more  of  the 
ewid  old  Kiivllsh  rants  which  Ida  father  and  irrandfstlirr 
con//'/  iM  furt  lihu,  tlist  he  must  Icum,  In  the  schools  of 
Hie  I  timmUiib.  s  new  >UIKht  of  tuoirue,  to  mske  fouls 
clsp  and  wl,t  tuvn  -iitrt? 

.Vii'vi'^nv. On  West,  Heflewera  Dcf.  of  M11L 

cant-  (ksnt),  n.  and  a.  [<  cant*,  r.)  I.  n.  1. 
A  whining  or  singiug  manner  of  speech ;  spe- 


OanUb. 

cifically,  the  whining  (.peech  of  beggars,  as  in 
asking  alms. — 2.  The  language  or  jargon 
spoken  by  gipsies,  thieves,  professional  bee- 
gars,  or  the  like,  and  containing  many  word* 
different  from  ordinary  English :  a  kind  of  slang 
or  argot. — 8.  Tho  words  and  phrases  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  sect,  party,  or  profes- 
sion; the  dialect  of  a  class,  sect,  or  set  of  peo- 
ple: used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Of  all  the  eantt  which  arc  canted  in  this  canting  worl'L 
though  the  eant  of  hypocrites  may  bo  tbe  worst,  the  cunt 
of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting. 

Sterne,  Trticnun  Shamir,  111  11 
The  cant  of  party,  school,  and  sect 
Provoked  at  times  hb  honest  icurn. 

VAirtirr,  My  Namesake. 

4.  -A  pretentious  or  insincere  assumption,  in 
speech,  of  a  religious  character;  an  ostenta- 
tious or  insincere  use  of  solemn  or  religious 
phraseology. 

Thai  he  [Richard  Cromwell  I  was  a  irood  man,  he  ertnerd 
by  proofs  mure  satisfactory  than  deep  groans  ur  Ions  mi 
uiont.  by  humility  and  tuarlty  wlirn  he  was  at  the  lieiehl 
of  htuuan  sTcatucsa,  and  by  cheerful  resbruaUoa  uodrr 
but  thenrnr  then  cumni' m 
.  whlrh  be  had  not 
st-fais..!. 


SuppUtJ  with  rurrf  the        nt  OhrUtlan  (trace, 

■"Aifiier,  hanlel  NcsIL 

Hence — 5.  Any  insincerity  or  conventionality 
in  speech,  especially  insincere  assumption  or 
conventional  pretense  ol  enthusiasm  tor  high 
thoughts  or  aims. 

lint  enthusiasm,  once  cold,  can  never  be  wanned  over 
into  an}  think'  l)c:i«ir  than  cwisf. 

Lovell.  Wudy  Windows,  p.  liT 
-  Svn.  2  sod  S.  Cant,  Slang,  Cofloruutfinii.  Cant  be 
lonss  to  a  class ;  dnng  to  no  one  class,  except  »  hen  it  U 
spcclAeil :  as,  colleffe  aiftNti ;  parliaittetitary  'tana.  Stan? 
I»  gensrally  orer-virld  In  nMtaphor  ami  utrradliare  from 
use,  ami  is  often  Tuljrsr  nr  nngrswmatirsl ;  ennt  may  1>e 
correct,  but  ontntellislble  to  those  outside  of  Uie  <-!*** 
concerned.  Cant  hss  also  the  meaning  of  insincere  se 
conventional  use  of  rellginus  or  other  set  phrases,  as  abo<r 
A  eulioouMfiMn  Is  simply  an  eipreen^oo  that  heloans  to 
commun  conTersation,  but  is  considered  too  homely  ft* 
renned  ipeech  or  for  writing. 

The  Cam  or  flash  lajignaco,  "r  thlevM'  Isriron.  was  scarce- 
ly known  oren  i»y  name  In  tbo  L'nltnf  "tales  nntll  . 
some  forty  yean  ngot  Seifwor.  V.  mi. 

The  use  of  sfanir.  ur  cheap  generic  terms,  as  a  substitute 
for  duletentliled  specific  eipresaions.  Is  at  otice  a  sisn 
and  a  cause  of  mental  atrophy. 

O.  H*.  Hetuus.  Old 


Cof/oooiefirns*  have  a  pi* 


bate  a  pli 
,  famUiar 
,=  tliry  arc 


tt  Life,  p.  m. 
In  certain  departmenu  iA 
I  humorous  writing,  but  Ui 
are  objectkmalkle- 

J.  Df  Miilt,  Rhetoric,  I  rro 

II.  a.  Ot  the  nature  of  cant  or  jargon. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  Introduce  aad 
multiply  cent  word*  U  tho  most  ruinooi  corruption  In  say 
language.  Sirijl. 

cant1'  (kttnt),  ».  [Said  to  be  vagabonds'  slang. 
Cf.ML.raMfarf.pf.confarta.slmn:  see  canP,  c] 
Bometliing  given  in  charitv.    Imp.  Ihct. 

cant*  (kant),  a.  [Short  f"or  OF.  meant,  F.  r»- 
can  —  Pr.  enqwint,  meant  ™  OSp.  encante  sit. 
inranfo  (ML.  inrosfnnt,  incantus,  inqnantns),  an 
auction,  orig.  a  call  for  bids  at  an  auction,  <  L. 
in  quantum,  for  bow  much  1  8ec  owaafsas, 
quantity,  etc.]  An  auction;  sale  by  auction. 
Grose.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

K ambers  of  these  tenants  are  now  altering:  to  sell  their 
leases  by  cant.  Sv\tt.  lllsL  Eng.,  Vs.  1L 

cant*  (kant),  t>.  f.  [<  canfi,  ».  Cf.  equiv.  ML. 
incantare,  inquantarc.']    I.  To  sell  by  auction. 

Is  it  not  the  general  method  at  landlords  to  .  .  .  rant 
thotr  land  to  the  highest  bidder t 

Sviyt,  Against  the  Bisb'iis 
8{.  To  enbanco  or  increase,  tut  by  competitive 
biddingat  an  auction.  [Prov.  Kng.'in  both  use*.  ] 

w  hen  two  monks  were  ontvylna;  esch  otlier  In  o>n/.«< 
the  prko  of  an  abbey,  he  I  William  Bufml  ot*er»rd  s  third 
at  >»'inc  distance,  who  asld  nvvrt  a  wi^l :  the  king  de- 
mamlod  why  h«  would  not  offer ;  <lw  n»mk  said  he 
pour,  «nd  tx  eldca  wnuUl  stf*  imthtng  if  he  wen-  ever  a> 
rich  ;  the  king  replied,  Thon  you  arc  the  attest  person  to 
have  it,  ami  immediately  gave  it  him. 

Su\lt,  111st.  Eng..  Wm.  IL 

cant5  (kant),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc.,  also  canty;  ( 
ME.  caNt,  A-anf,  kaunt,  bold,  brave;  origin  ob- 
scure.] Bold;  strong;  hearty;  lusty.  Now 
usually  cn»fy  (which  see). 

And  Nestor  anon,  with  a  nowmher  grete 
•  if  knlghtei  /t  rant  men,  calnrt  bins  with 
lomely  to  hl»  tnndr.  A  leuyt  hym  ti.wht 

I>r,tmetion  of  TVoy  (F-  P.  T-  .S.\  L  3S3L 
The  king  »f  Bene*  was  eant  iwd  ketie, 
but  Uiere  he  left  both  play  and  pride. 

JlimA.  Pwrns,  p  SR 

Cant5  (kant),  r.  i.  [E.  dial.,  <  ea»f»,  a  )  Tore- 
cover  or  mend;  grow 
can't  (kant  or  kant).  Ai 

of  raNNof. 

Cantab,  (kan'tab).  1.  An  abbreviation  of  tbe 
Latin  adjective  Vantabrigtenxio  (see  t'aafasri- 


ized  by  GoOQ 


Cantab. 

gian) :  as,  John  Jones,  M.  A.  Cantab,  (that  in 
Master  of  Art*  of  Cambridge  University). — 2. 

(As  a  noun.]  A  member  or  graduate  of  the  morons.] 
Jniveraity  of  Cambridge  in  ~ 
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cantankerosity  <kan.tang-ke-ros'i-ti),  it.  [< 
eantankerouM  +  -Ify.]  Cantankerouaness.  [Hu- 
morous.l 


The  rattle  Dated  trtck  of  *  Joans  rnnlab.  Sortl. 

CunlntM  arv  skoichnd  m  •  arriea  of  Academies)  portrait*, 
and  I'nlTerattj  life  tlien  <ru  apparently  much  the  umr  aa 
It  to  now.  Fortnirotly  Iter.,  X.  S.,  XL.  Oik. 


3  [A.  an  adjective^  Of  . 
University  of  Cambridge. 


to  the 


_  Jl  the,  Cantos  sapper,  I»«t  »diI  gneat. 
Would  echo  helpless  Unchter  to  jour  Jest : 

rrnnpson,  To  the  Kev.  w.  H.  tirookOeld. 

cantabank  (kan'ts-bangk),  n.  [A  pi.  ranto- 
oaiM/mi  is  cited  in  ilalliwell ;  <  It.  cantambanea, 
formerly  eantinbimeo  (Florio),  a  mountebank. 


ii  Uilliui-f-i 


iger,  lit.  ono  who  sings  on  a  bench, 


<  etwtare,  erne,  +  in,  on,  +  banco,  bench :  see 
mpiC,  in1,  bank3.  Cf.  mountebank,  aaltimbaneo.') 
A  strolling  ginger;  a  common  ballad-singer : 
used  in  contempt.  [Rare.] 

lie  ty  no  tavern  mntabank  that  made  it, 
But  a  aqulre  minstrel  of  your  Highness'  court. 

Sir  II.  Taylor.  Ph.  ran  Artevekle,  I.,  UL  I 

cantablle  (kfcn-ta'be-le),  a.  [It..  <  L.  eantabi- 
li»,  that  may  be  sung :  see  can  table.]  In  anuria, 
executed  in  the  style  of  a  song;  flowing;  sus- 
tained: lyrical. 

cantablet,  a.  [<  L.  tantabilit,  that  may  be 
sung,  <  cantare,  sing:  seeeaafS.  Cf.  ehantable.] 
That  may  be  sung.    Bailey,  1727. 

Cantabrian  (kan-ta'bri-an),  a.  [L.  Cantabria, 
Cantabria,  in  northern  Spain.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Cantabri,  an  ancient  people  of  northern 
Spain,  or  to  Cantabria,  the  region  formerly  in- 
habited by  them. 

Cantabrigian  fkan-tsj-brij'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ML.  CaHtabrigientis,  pertaining  to  Cambridge, 

<  Cantabrigia,  Cambridge.]  I.  a.  Relating  to 
Cambridge,  England,  or  to  its  university.  Also 
incorrectly  spelled  Cantabridgian. 

IL  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Cam- 
bridge.— 2.  A  student  or  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University.   Abbreviated  Cantab. 

Oantabrigically  (kan-ta-brij'1-knl-l),  odr.  Af- 
ter  the  manner  of  the  student*  in  Cambridge 
University.    [ITumorous  and  rare.] 

cantaliver,  cantilever  (kan'ta-liv^r,  kan'ti- 
lev-er),  n.  and  a.    [Also  written  eantMcer,  can- 

taiever,  eantdirer;   _  _ 

of  uncertain  origin. 

The  form  canfniirrr  a*.  — — 

(accented  contofs'- 
ver  in  Bailey,  1733 
— cauti'tirer,  John- 
Don.  1755)  appears 
to  be  the  earliest, 
and  is  nearest  the 
probable  original, 
namely,  <  L.  (JJL.) 
quanta  libra,  of 
what  weight  or  bal- 
ance (L.  quanta, 
abl.  fem.  of  ovan- 
ttcg,  how  much  (see 
quantity) ;  libra, 
abl.  of  libra,  a 
pound,  weight,  bal- 
ance, counterpoise 
(see  libra,  livre)', 
cf.  caliber,  ealiver, 
prob.  of  similar  formation),  a  phrase  which,  if 
used  technically  in  early  modern  (XL.)  works 
on  architecture,  would  naturally  take  in  K.  the 
forms  given.   Hardly,  as  by  some  supposed. 

<  rant1,  an  angle,  +  -a-,  a  mere  syllable  of 
transition,  +  lercr,  a  support :  cf.  R.  dial.  Itxer, 
the  support  of  the  roof  of  a  house.]  L  n.  1. 
A  block  or  large  bracket  of  stone,  metal,  or 
wood,  framed  into  the  wall  of  a  building,  and 
projecting  from  it,  to  support  a  molding,  a  bal- 
cony, eaves,  etc.  Cantalivers  serve  tho  same 
end  as  modilltons  and  brackets,  but  are  not  so 
regularly  applied.  Hence — 2,  One  of  two  long 
brackets  or  arms  projecting  toward  each  other 
from  opposite  banks  or  piers,  serving  to  form  a 
bridge  when  united  directlv  or  by  a  girder. 

U7  a.  Formed  on  the  principle  of  the  canta- 
liver,  or  with  the  use  of  cantalivers — canuiiver 
bridge.  See  oriit'tr  1. 
cantaloup  (kan'tvlOp  or  -lop),  ».  [Also  writ- 
ten cantaloujie,  ranto/en/i.  eanteloup,  eanteloupe, 
etc.;  <  F.  ra«to/oii/j,  <  It.  raNtoiM/w,  a  canta- 
loup, so  called  from  Cantalnpa,  a  town  in  Italy 
where  it  was  first  grown  in  Europe.]  A  va- 
riety of  muskmelon,  somewhat  ellipsoidal  in 
shape,  ribbed,  of  pale-green  or  yellow  color, 
sudor  a  delicate  llavor. 


Mr,  the  gentleman  from  Sooth  Orv.lim  made  a  speech : 
and  It  I  nut)  lie  allowed  I"  coin  a  word,  I  wilt  say  it  had 
more  titntaMlnrrimty  in  it  than  any  i|*reh  1  ever  beard  on 
tails  Root. 

A .  Hurlinoam*,  Bpoocli  In  llooae  of  Repr.,  Jane  St,  1SML 

cantankerous  (kan-tang'ke-rus),  a.  [Prop, 
dial.,  with  suflflx  -osi,  <  f..  dial,  cantankcr, 
'eontanker,  a  corruption  (by  assimilation  of 
adjacent  syllables)  of  ME.  conteckour,  eoute- 
hmr,  prob.  also  'contackour,  'etnibikour,  a  quar- 
relsome person,  <  eunteek,  con  tuck,  cmtek,  eon- 
tak,  contention,  qoarrvling:  see  evnttek,  eon- 
tcckonr.  ]  Given  to  or  marked  by  ill-tempered 
contradiction  or  opposition ;  contradictory ; 
mulish;  contentions;  cross;  waspish;  ill-na- 
tured :  as,  "a cantanJtoroiu humour,*- Thackeray. 
[CoUoq.] 

There'a  not  a  more  bitter  eanlanimm  toad  in  all  CtiTfa- 
tenttam.  CoIdeniitA,  She  stuufHr  to  Conquer,  >L 

I  hop*.  Mr.  Falkland,  aa  there  arc  three  of  ua  come  on 
porpoav  for  the  game,  you  won't  ba  u>  cantanktrmtM  aa  to 
aixHI  the  party  by  alUJng  out  Sltridnn,  The  Klvala, ».  X 

cantankerously  (kan-tang'ke-rus-li),  odr.  In 
a  cantankerous  manner; 
ishly;  crossly.  [Colloq.] 
cantankeronsnewt  (kHu-Ung'ke-rua-nes),  n. 
The  stato  or  quality  of  being  cantankerous; 
ill-tempered  opposition;  crossness;  waspish- 
[Colloq.] 


canterbury 

cant-block  (kant'blok),  n.  A  large  block  used 

in  canting  whales,  that  is,  turning  f" 

in  flensing.    E.  II.  Knight. 
cant-board  (kant'bord),  n.    A  dix-iaion 

in  the  conveyor-box  of  a  flour-bolt  to  separate 

different  grades. 

cant-body  (kant'bod'i),  w.  In  shii>-building, 
the  portion  of  a  vessel  whioh  contains  the  cant- 
frames. 

The  aquaro  body  enda  aud  the  eanf  torfy  comnanosa 
]uat  wliere  the  anulea  between  the  krel  line*  and  aqnar* 
■tatluua  Ui  the  liait  breadth  plan  begtii  U>  deviate  greatly 
from  riitlit  anglea,  or  wborc  a  dllttcQlty  U  found  In  obtain- 
ing aultalilo  Umocr  owing  to  the  hvTclllng  required. 

ThmrU,  Naval  Arch.,  I  64. 

cant-chisel  (kant'chiz'el),  n.  A  large  strong 
chisel  having  a  rib  and  the  basil  on  one  side. 

cant-dog  (kant'dog),  «.  Same  as  eanUhook,  1. 
Itroekett.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

canted  (kan'ted),  a.    [<  ranti  +  -ccP.]  1. 


N««  V«L 


By  all  meana  1*11  Die  troth,  we  reply,  hut  we  refuse  to 
belie™  that  the  truth  la  to  be  fonnd  In  «ntantermi#««. 

London  Timr4,  Ang.  t4,  lssa 

cantar  (kan'tar),  n.  [an  It.  eantaro  =s  Bulg. 
kantar,  ken  tar  —  Serv.  kantar,  <  Turk,  qantdr 
(kantdr),  <  Ar.  qintdr,  a  hundredweight,  quin- 
tal (>  It.  quintale  —  Bp.  Pg.  Pr.  F.  quintal, 
>  E.  kintal,  quintal,  q.  v.),  <  C.  (wnfraariit*,  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  (pounds,  foct,  years,  etc. ) : 
see  centenary,  centner,  and  quintal,  all  ult,  doub- 
lets of  cantar.]  An  Arabian  and  Turkish  unit 
of  weight,  a  hundred  rotls  or  pounds.  Many  dif- 
ferent rotla  are  In  uae  In  Mohammedan  cniintrlea,  for  dif- 
ferent cotnmodltlea,  and  each  ha*  Ita  rantar.  The  cantar 
time  haa  all  rahiea  from  MvflCi  ponmla  aroirdnpoia  (the 
government  cantar  of  Alexandria)  to  HSU  pound*  (the 
great  cantar  of  Aleppo).  The  cantar  of  CoiutanUnopte 
(a  VMM  ponnds,  that  of  Smyrna  117.41  pounda ;  that  of  the 
caltf  Almamua  (A.  D.  81S-8J)  wu  108. 4  puunds. 

cantara  (k*n'ta-r»),  n.  7<  8p.  cdntara  =  Pg. 
condtra,  also  cantara,  a  liquid  measure  (see 
def.),  <  onntara,  eantaro  =  It.  oontaro,  a  jar  or 
pitcher,  K  L.  cuntharnx,  a  drinking-veBsel:  see 
cantharui.']   In  Spain  and  Portugal,  same  aa 

cantata  (kan-tll'tA),  n.  [It.,  <  oantorc,  <  L. 
can  tare,  sing:  see  eanft.j  Originally,  a  musical 
recitation  of  a  short  drama  or  story  in  verso 
by  one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  by 
a  single  instrument,  and  later  with  airs  or 
melodies  interspersed ;  now,  a  choral  composi- 
tion, either  sacred  in  the  manner  of  an  oratorio, 
but  shorter,  or  secular,  as  a  lyric  drama  or  story 
adapted  to  music,  but  not  intended  to  be  acted. 
Cantate  ;  kan-ta'te),  n.  [L.,  '2d  pern.  pi.  pres. 
impv.  of  ran  tore,  sing:  see  cant'*.]  The  ninety- 
eigtiUi  psalm,  so  called  from  the  first  words 
in  Latin,  Cantate  (O  sing),  more  fully  Cantate 
Domino  (Slug  ye  unto  the  Lord),  it  t*  appoints! 


tn  the  Book  of  ' 
after  the  flrtt  leasun 
I*  read  lu  the  ordinal 
teelitb  day  of  the  nit 
alternate  of  tile  Mat 
haa  the  Bonurn  rtt  eo 
ainee  1888,  an 


cantatlonr  (kan-ta'nhon),  a. 


-it  E'r^^er  to  be  used  aa  a  cautldc 
it  Erening  Prayer,  except  when  It 
raurae  of  the  Psalter  on  the  nine- 
ith.  In  the  Kngll.1i  book  It  la  the 
j'4o»r.  In  the  Atnertcan  hook  It 
ijueri  aa  Ita  alternate,  and  U  Itaelf, 
t  of  the  Jfo^nfjiea*. 


Hsving  cants  or  angles:  in  arch.,  applied  to 
pillars,  turrets,  or  towers  the  plan  of  which  is  a 
polygon.— 2.  Tilted  to  one  side, 
canteen  (kan-teV),  «.  [Also  can  tine;  <  T.  can- 
tine,  <  It.  eonfiso,  a  cellar,  cave,  grotto  (ct 
dim.  eantinetta,  a  small  cellar,  ice-pail,  cooler), 
=  Sp.  eantina ;  dim.  of  It,  Hp.  canto,  a  side, 
corner,  angle :  see  rant1.]  1 .  A  sort  of  sutler's 
shop  in  barracks,  camps,  garrisons,  etc.,  where 
provisions,  liquors,  etc.,  are  sold. 
The  king  of  France  eaUbllalied  a  .undent  number  nt 
r  fnrniahing  bia  troupe  with  tobacco.  Jfoer,  Cyc. 

of  tho  time  formerly  wasted  in  the  mnleen,  to  the 
ltko  of  health  and  morala,  la  now  devoted  to  read. 
tins.  '  />f. UravTt,  Spare  Houra,  sd  aer.,  p.  1.1. 

2.  A  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  water 
or  liquor  for  drink.  In  tho  lirltidiarmytbe  cantwn 
I*  a  aenall  Tcaael  lapahle  of  containing  s  ptnta,  which  ia 
carried  by  each  aoldicr  on  the  niarch,  on  foreign  service, 
or  lu  the  Beld.  In  the  I 'lilted  Htatea  army  the  regtilatioit 
cantoen  1*  of  tin,  covered  with  a  woolen  tahrtc,  la  circular 
tn  ahape,  with  aharp  periphery  and  bnbrins  aldea  like  a 
double-convex  lena,  fitted  with  a  ryllndrlcai  a)iout  atoi^- 
ped  hy  a  cork,  and  bolda  about  a  pint*;  It  la  alung  over 
the  ahouldrr.  A  much  larger  kind,  of  tlw  aame  Biattfialt, 
lint  with  flat  aldea,  and  holdiiie:  a  irallon  or  more,  I*  eonm- 
tlmva  need,  but  not  cummuiily  carried  on  the  peraon. 

3.  A  square  box,  fitted  up  with  compartments, 
in  which  British  officers  on  foreign  service  pack 
a  variety  of  articles,  as  spirit- bo! 
sugar,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc. 

cantelt,  n.   8ce  cantle. 
canteleup,  canteloup,  a.   See  cantaloup. 
cantar1  (kan'ter),  a.  [An  abbr.  of  Canterbury 
gallop:  see  gallop.']   1.  A  moderate  running 
pace  of  a  horse ;  a  moderate  or  easy  gallop, 

The  emier  la  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  la 
to  the  trut,  though  probably  a  more artltk-lal  pace. 

1'OTMrtl,  The  Hone,  p.  547. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  brisk  but  easy  movement  of 
any  kind ;  a  running  over  or  through ;  a  run ; 
a  scamper. 

A  rapid  oantrr  in  the  "Times"  over  all  tho  topic*  of  the 
day.  .Sir  J.  Sttpnm. 

To  win  in  a  caster.  In  hont-racina,  to  distance  all  the 
other  horeoe  ao  much  that  urging  toward  the  end  of  the 
race  Is  unnecessary  l  hence,  ngnratlvcly,  to  orcrcome  an 
opponent  easily. 

canter1  (kan'ter),  t.  [<cw»fcr1, «.]  Wintrant. 
1.  To  move  in  a  cantor:  said  of  horses. —  2. 
To  ride  a  cantering  horse. 
TX  trans.  To  cause  to  canter. 

canter2  (kan'ter),  n.  [<  can  ft,  r.,  +  -erl.]  1. 
One  who  cants  or  whines ;  a  professional  beg- 
gar or  vagrant. 


Jug 


gypalos,  all  the  aorta  of  eanurt,  and  eolo- 
B.  J  onion. 


[<  L.  eontofto(a-), 
5:  see  ennf*.]  A 


<  cantare,  pp.  cantatm, 
singing.  CoeJteraui. 
Cantatores  (kan-ta-td'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  cantator,  singer,  <  cantare,  pp.  can ta tut, 
sing:  see  rani2.]  In  ornith..  a  group  of  pus- 
senne  ^perching  birds,  more  or  less  nearly  co- 
extensive with  I'asserc*,  Cantores,  or  Oarincs; 
the  singing  birds  or  songsters,  in  Macgilllvray's 
aystem  iTsJiO.  wliere  tlie  term  Is  first  technically  uaed, 
tlie  Caiilalirrrnrr  the  Bfth  order  of  birds  ; 
there  constituted,  however,  la  not  exactly 
with  any  now  recognized  gronp  of 
*i»ine  hctenigv/mxiuB  noii-o*cln»:  forms, 
cantatory  (kan'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L,  as  if 
ta tortus,  <  cantator,  singer:  see  Contoforcs.') 
Of  or  pertaining  to  singing  or  to  singers.  I>r. 
.S.  Miller.  [Kure.] 

cantatrice  (kan'tn-trSs;  It.  pron.  kkn-ta-trC'- 

che),  n.  [F.  rantofricc,  <  It.  rantofrMr,  <  L. 
cantatricvm,  acc.  of  rantofrir,  fem.  of  cantator, 
a  singer:  see  rVmtotorw.]  A  female  singer: 
applied  cspoeiiilly  to  one  who  sings  in  opera 
or  public  concerts. 


One  who  talks  cant,  in  any  sense  of  ihe 
"    a  canting  preacher. 


You  are  the  aecond  part  of  tho  society  of  camrr*  out- 
ai;d_dlicipllMe,  and  Uie  only  pmllcgwl 

'rB.%n°n\  Bartholoroew  Fair,  r.  I 

On  Wliitasinday  I  went  to  tlie  church  (W  la  a  very  faire 
one),  and  heard  one  of  the  ranlcrr.  who  dlamba'd  the  iu- 
seiubly  rudely  and  without  any  blessing. 

I'ttlun,  lWary,  June  4,  lcoi. 

canter8  (kan'ter),  ».  [<  rant*,  r.,  + -cr1.]  Ono 
who  bid*  at  an  auction.    See  extract. 

A  clasa  of  men  called  cantm,  who  were  accustomed  to 
bid  for  the  tithe  of  their  neighbours  land,  and  who  try 
Whltelxty  terrorism  were  almost  extlrpatcil  from  Munster. 

UcJrn,  Kng.  in  1Mb  Cent.,  xvi. 

canterbury  (kan'ter-ber-i),  n.  [<  Canterbury 
(a  citv  of  Englan<l),  in  AS.  Canttcaraburh,  gen. 
and  rfat.  -hurig,  <  Canticara,  gen.  pi.  of  t'««f- 
irarr,  people  of  Kent  (<  (Vinf,  Cent,  Kent,  + 
•rare,  pi.,  inhabitants,  related  to  arcr,  a  man: 
see  rer),  +  burh,  city:  see  borough^,  fcirry1.] 
A  stand  with  divisions,  for  holding  music,  port- 
gpere,  etc.,  usually  made 


- 


canterbury 

what  ornamental  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  and 
mounted  on  canters. 

canterbury-bell  <kan't*r-ber-i-bel'),  The 

nular  name  of  the  plant  Campanula  Trache- 
i,  given  to  it  by  (ierard  because  of  ita  abun- 
dance about  Canterbury,  England.  The  «ut»iuon 
eaiiterbiu-y-tiell  of  the  gardens  la  C.  **/.««,  a  native  of 
central  Kur«i|i»,  "t  which  ttinv  art  Mvrml  varieties,  s™ 
cut  under  Campanula. 

Canterbury  gallop.   Seo  gallop. 

canterlnet,  a.  J. ME.  eanterynr,  <  L.  eantcrintu, 
cantherinu*,  of  a  horse  (hordrum  eanterinum, 
home-barley,  winter  barley),  <  canterita,  can- 
theriut,  a  gelding.]    Of  a  horse — i 
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from  the  thorax  by  a  neck ;  the  type  of  the  family 
best. known  tpt 
r  btuteriwj 


Canthandtr.  The  bretknuwn  speclca  u  that  which  U 
called  tl>«-  SranUh  ur  Hi****, /t^C.  woKorta.  Till. 


ThM  in-  line  U  ■turn  eke  tarry  ranteryne; 
Lmde  lent*  <ir  falte.  or  drle,  it  tor  II  dten 
/•it/Wiiu,  Husl>tmilrle  (K.  K.  T.\ 


cant-fall  (kant'fal),  n.  The  fall  rovo  through 
the  cant-blooks  at  the  mainmast-bead  of  a 
whaler,  forming  a  purchase  for  turning  a  whale 
over  while  flensing,  or  cutting  off  the  blubber. 

CAnt-flle  {kant'fil),  ».  A  file  the  cutting  faces 
of  which  form  an  obtuse  angle,  n  it  used  for 
filing  Interior  faoca  In  lunchlne-work,  aa  of  ■palmers  or 
wrenches, 

cant- frames  ( kant'franut),  n.  pi.  In  *hip-huild- 
ing,  the  frames  or  ribs  of  a  ship  which  are  near 
the  extremities,  and  are  canted  away  from  the 
perpendicular.  • 

Caniharellus  (kan-tha-rel'us),  n.  [NL.  (Jus- 
sieu,  1789),  dim.  of  L.  cantharu*,  a  drinking- 
cup  (see  cantharu*),  with  ref .  to  the  shape  of 
the  fungus;  but  prob.  suggeetcd  by  the  F. 
chanterelle,  a  mushroom  (Agaric**  eantharcllwt, 
Linrueni,  1753):  see  chanterelle.]  A  genus  of 
hymenoraycetoua  fungi,  allied  to  Jgarieu*. 
The  chanterelle,  Canthorvllu*  rtbaru,  is  a  well- 
known  edible  species, 
canthari,  n.  plural  of  cantharu*. 
cantharid  (kan'tha-rid),  u.  [<  ME.  eanthandc, 
t  =  F.  cantharid*  mm  Pr.  Bp.  Pg.  canta- 
:  It.  eautaride,  <  L.  canthari*  r-nrf-):  see 
Oaottari*.]     If,  Some  worm-insect  injurious 


canting-coin 

lower  or  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
the  compound  eye*  of  insects,  (ft)  A  corneous 
process  of  the  elypcus,  completely  or  partly  di- 
viding the  compound  eye.  It  is  found  in  certain 
beetles,  which  thus  appear  to  have  four  eyes, 
c&ntict,  cantickf,  n.  [<  L.  eantieum,  q.  v.]  A 
song. 

[lie]  gave  thanks  unto  God  in  nun*  One  enuisr&f  nude 
III  iciiIm  at  the  Divine  bounty. 

Vcnuhart,  tr.  of  Hsbetsia,  I  SJ. 

cantica,  n.   Plural  of  can  bat  m. 
c&ntickt,  «.    See  eantie. 

cantick -quoin  (kan'tik-koin),  n.  Same  aa  oant- 


cantlele  (kan'ti-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  canticle^  <  L. 
canticulum,  dim.  of  cantieum  (>  also  AS.  eantie), 
a  song,  K  canto*,  a  singing,  \  eanerr,  sing:  see 
cant3,  cAanf.l  1.  One  of  the  non-metrical 
hymns  recorded  iu  the  Bible  as  sung  on  some 


Urates  forto  al* 
That  dooth  tbl  vvnea  harm  kit  alo  the  Me, 
The  eanthariiic  let  rosea  that  we  at. 

I'nlladim,  Ilushondrt*  (E,  K.  T,  S.X  P-  *t 
8.  A  boetle  of  the  genus  Canthari*  or  group 
Cantharide*  ;  especially,  C.  vesica toria.  See 
cut  under  Canthari*. 

Cantharldas  i'*an-tbar'i-cW),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Canthari*  +  -i«V.]  A  family  of  coleopterous 
Insects,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Can- 
thari*. Other  genera  are  JUWoe'  ana  Myiobrl*. 

C&ntharidal  kan-lhar'i-dal),  a.  [<  canthari- 
det,  2,  +  -«(.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  cantharides;  composed  of  or  treated  with 
cantharidin. 

cantnaxldate  (kan-thar'i-d&t),  n.  [<  eantharid- 
ic  +  Hitr1.]  A  salt  of  cantharidie  aoid. 
Cantharides  ( Ssan-thar'i-dex),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  L.  canthari*  (-ri<l-),  tlie  Spanish  fly;  or  F. 
pi.  of  cantharidt:  seo  lanlkari*.]  1.  In  cool., 
a  group  of  beetles  containing  the  genus  Cantha- 
ri* and  a  number  of  olosely  related  genera.— 
3.  [/.  c]  A  medicinal  preparation  of  Spanish 
blistering  and  other  purposes. 


cantharid! an  (kan-tha-rid'i-an),  a.    [<  L.  can- 
thari* (.rid-),  the  Spanish  ny,"+  Pertain- 
i  Cos<*ari*;  made  of 


ing  to  beetles  of  the 
cantharides. 

I  >h.  how  the?  Dm  the  heart  de*unt, 
Like  enntnaridian  pUater*.     Buthm,  Holy  Fair. 


ln«ct  la  tl  or  10  Unra  In  lencth,  of  a  ahtnlni  gneii  color 
inUe«l  with  aznrc.  It  haa  a  nauaeoiu  amrll,  anil  la  wlM'lt 
Imiliwil  est4*udvely  uaed  aa  the  active  element  In  mlca- 
torr  or  lilbterlaK  plaatera.  It  fecda  upon  the  leaTea  of 
trees  and  iltruba,  preferrioK  the  aah.  The  Siea  are  col- 
lecUnl  In  ^palu.  Italr,  HonKary,  and  aoutheni  Ruasla :  the 
kuieian  uiiea  are  [lie  laxuevt  and  must  eateeiaed. 

2.  [(.  c. ;  pi.  eantharide*  (kan-thar'i-dia).]  A 
member  of  the  genus  Canthari*. 
cantharus  (kan'tlia-rus),  n. ;  nl.  eanthari  (-rl). 
[L.  cantharu*  (ML.  also  <vtMf*nr«»»,  cantaru*, 
eantariui,  a  tankard,  >  It.  eantaro  =  Sp.  oantara, 
eantara:  seec<mtor<t),alargedrinking-cupwith 
handles,  a  tankard,  pot,  also  a  kind  of  sea-Qsh, 
etc.,  <  (Jr.  navSapcn;,  a  sea-Qsh,  the  Hca-breatu,  a 
kind  of  beetlo,  etc.,  also  a  kind  of  driuking-cup, 
a  tankard,  a  pot.]  1.  In  etattieal  anliq.,  a  wide- 
mouthed  eup  or  vase,  with  a  foot,  and  two  han- 
dles rising  above  the  rim.  It  was  used  espe- 
cially for  drinking  wine. — S.  ILL.]  A  fountain 
or  cistern  in  the  atrium  or  courtyard  before  an- 
cient and  some  Oriental  churches,  where  per- 
sons could  wash  before  entering^  the  church ;  a 
laver.  Now  generally  called  phiale. — 8.  [cap.] 
[NL.]  A  genus  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  of 
the  family  Spa  rider.  C.  gnteus,  a  British  spe- 
cies, is  known  as  the  Moot  bream,  or  black  tea- 
bream.  Cueirr,  1829.— 4.  [ron.l  [NL.]  A  ge- 
nus of  mollusks.  Mon{fort,  1808. 
cantbi,  n.  Plural  of  canthu*. 
C&n^itia  (kan-thi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  canth*»  + 
•iti*.]  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  cantbi  of 
the  eve. 

Canthon  (kan'thon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  lai^kn;  a 
pack-aas,  applied  humorously  in  Aristophanes 
(Pax  82)  to  a  beetle;  ef.  nkv^apor,  a  kind  of 
beetle:  see  cantharu*.]  A  genus  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  of  the  family  ScarabaHda,  containing 
dung-beetles  resembling  those  of  the  genus 
Copri*  in  having  narrow  epipleune,  hornless 
head  and  prothorax,  and  slender  curved  hind 
tibiie.  C.  lari*  is  a  common  United  States  spe- 
cies, black,  and  hslf  an  inch  long, 
cant-hook  (kant'huk),  n.  1.  A  wooden  lever 
with  an  iron  hook  hinged  at  the  end  for 
or  turning  over  heavy  logs. —  S.  A  sli 
hooks,  used  to  empty  casks  by 
raising  and  tipping  them, 
canthoplastic  (kan-thv-plas'- 
tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing in  canthoplasty :  as,  a  ran- 
thoplastic  operation. 


(-k»>- 


tharidic  (kan-tha-rid'ik).  a.  [<  cantharidin 
■ie.]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  can- 
tharidin. 

cantharidin,  cantharidine  i  kun-thar'i-dia}, 
[<  L  oostAeiru  (-rid-),  the  Spanish  fly,  +  -is2, 

-ineS.l    A  peculiar  poisonous  substance  (CftH0  canthoplasty  ;  knn  tlio-plaa-tl), 

Oo)  existing  iu  the  uinfiiari*  tetieatoria  (Span-         [^  Ur.  uni^uf,  the  corner  of 

SkL  fly)  and  other  insects,  and  causing  vesica- 
tion.  It  Is  a  rolatUe  cryaUJIln*  hodr,  nary  aolnbK-  In 

ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils.  ranUiartdln  la  even  Iwt 

terpre|iand  f rum  Jf vUticri*  neh-cii  than  from  the  (((janUh 

fly,  aa  the  f.inorr  Insert  cihlsltia  leu  fat.    It  l»  only  in 

solution  that  this  aulnuneo  |wa*rMrt  UMvrlnK  P"W>t», 
Cantharin*  (kan-tha-ri'na),  n.  pi.     [Nl..,  < 

Cantharu*,  3,  + -ina?'.]  In  (rllnther's  clawtifiiH- 

tion  of  fishes,  the  flrxt  group  of  S)>aridcr,  hariup 

more  or  lew  brotid  trenehaut  teeth  in  front  of 

the  jaws,  no  molars  nor  vomerine  teeth,  und 

the  lower  tx-otorttl  n»y»  branelied.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  vegetable-feHierg.    Also  Ciin- 

tharina;  t'antharini, 
OantharlS  (kun'lha-ris).  «.  [L.  (  >  K.  cantharid, 

q.  v.),  <  tir.  «>ii*Vj1,;.  ,  »  l.l i-*' •■  ririv  I! v.  <  *'ii*.i<!fM<, 

a  kind  of  beetle.  ( 'f.  <v/i,<Ao:r>i.<.j   i.  A  tftnts  of 

coleopterous  insects  having  the  lieud  w)«irat<!d 


the  eye  (see  canthu*),  +  xAnffToc,  verbal  adj.  of 
t/ocotu1,  form,  mold.]  The  operation  of  slit- 
ting up  the  outer  ennthns.  or  corner  of  the  eye, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  opening  between  the  lids, 
canthua  (kan'thux),  ».;  pi.  canthi  (-thi).  [NL., 
<  Or.  *o»<*><-,  the  corner  of  the  eye :  sou  can  ft.  j 

1.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the 
evelids.  The  tworaiithl 
of  tliv  human  eye  are  dls- 
tluirnlalieil  aa  thr  vutrr. 
t*Mj»>tnl,  or  IcAirr,  ami 
ttti-  ir.M#-T*,  nawnl.  ur  •imit- 
tr.  Iu  iniwt  aiilmnl*  the 
I'l.tM'.jM.itiliiiii  ,'anttil  lire 
i-Allf'l  thi;  ]A>Aleruir  and 
anterior. 

2.  IneNfom.:  (a)  One 
of   the  upper  and 


a.  tone*  CuiOnttj  a,  eme* 


acter,  arranged  for  chanting,  and  so  used  in 
church  service.  Hoth  tbo  Kocnan  Catlwlk  and  the 
Ore* k  churehea  use  *»  canUclea  the  song*  of  Mom  i  Hi 
it.  1  Iff  and  DeuL  mil.  l-*3>,  Hannah  (I  Ham.  tl.  1  V'v 
and  llabaklrak  (ill.  l-\9y  In  laalah  the  Koraan  t'ata- 
olie.  Cliurch  has  eantie  lea  taken  from  chapters  siL  asd 
utrllL  (tO-aA,  and  the  Oreek  from  cha|MeT  url  (»  a.  x 
The  Roman  Catholic.  Greek,  ami  AlwtUmn  chnrches  all  ate 
the  BencJicile  aa  fuand  in  the  Ihlnl  chapter  of  Danirl 
In  the  Se|iUiairlnt  and  Vulnle,  cumuriabic  ernes  S»-f» 
of  the  SooaT  of  the  Three  H6ly  Childrrn  In  the  Enslbh 
Apocrrplia;  the  Ureek  Cliurvh  alao  employa  the  prrerd- 
Ing  reraea  (3-34)  as  a  separate  rastttie.  The  three  taken 
from  the  sospela.  and  aeeofdlnffty  kiMwn  aa  Use  ifreaoW- 
ical  (\nsftnbl  (namely,  the  Jfo/nijlnsf  the  Aeamftetiu,  and 
the  .Vrnsr  DimittUUn  also  uaed  hy  ail  the  three  churches 
Just  named.  Tho  T«  iKvm  Is  accounted  a  canticle,  al- 
thoush  iwt  fouwl  In  the  Wide.  The  En? Hah  and  Amerl 
ran  hooka  of  Conunoo  FYayer  alao  use  certain  psalm*  ss 
eanticlea,  namely,  psalms  UrIL  (finu  Mimmtvr).  ir>ilL 
(CanfAt^),  and  c  (Jubilate),  to  which  the  Amerkan  !..* 
adda  xclL  iBmun,  est)  and  cUI.  (Kn 
also  sreiMUt  the  fentte  (psalm  xc»  X  Ui«  Vinci*  in  I 
tit,  and  the  Trutof/um  cantlclaa. 
Speelfically — S.  [oop.l  nt  Tho  Songs,  other- 
wise called  the  Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Sol- 
omon (LL.  Cantievm  tanticornm  !ialoimonu\ 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  t  nUl 
the  nineteenth  century  It  waa  unlyen^lyMcrihed  to  Sol.e 

4t.  A  division  of  a  song  or  poem ;  a 

Spenter. 

canticom  (kan'ti-kum),  n.:  pi. 
TL.:  seo  canticle.]  1.  In  the  ancient 
<irama,  any  passage  sung  by  the  actors ;  espe- 
cially, in  comedy,  a  solo  accompanied  by  dan- 
cing and  music. —  S.  [LL.]  A  canticle.— canti- 
eum CanUconun,  the  Son*  of  songs,  or  Canticle*. 

cantilate,  cantllatitm,  etc.  See  cantiUaie,  etc. 

cantilet,  c.  t.    An  erroneous  spelling  of  eantie. 

cantilena  (kan-ti-lc'na),  n.  [=  F.  eantitene  = 
Sp.  ranfilcno,  cantinela  =  Pg.  cantilena  ss  It. 
cantilena,  <  L.  cantilena,  a  song.  In  classical  use 
an  old  song,  gossip,  <  cantillare,  dim.  of  contact, 
sing:  see  canfl,  chant.]  1.  In  medicrdi asaursr . 
(a)  A  singing  exercise  or  solfeggio,  (b)  A 
oantus  flrmuB,  or  melody  for  church  use. —  9. 
In  modern  music,  a  ballad  or  light  popular  sonit . 

cantilever,  n.  See  cantaUcer. 

cantillato  (kan'ti-lat),  r.  t.  and  *.  [<  L.  easfil- 
tedut,  pp.  of  cantillare,  sing  low,  hum,  dim.  of 
rnntere,  sing,  chant:  see.  oonf*.]  To  chant, 
intone,  or  recite  in  a  half-singing  style,  ss  in 
Jewish  gvnagogues.  Also  spelled  cantilate. 
[Rare.] 

c&ntillation  (kan-ti-lft'shon),  n.  [<  L.  an  if 
•cashW«i«<>(»-),  <  r«infsi/ar<."»ee  canttllale.]  A 
chanting,  intoning,  or  recitation  in  a  half-sing- 
ing style:  especially  used  in  Jewish  synagogues. 
Also  spelled  canttlation.  [Hare.] 

cantillktoiy  (kan'ti-lA-t^-ri),  a.  Chanted,  or 
arranged  for  chanting:  as, 
sponses.    Also  spelled  cantilatory. 

cantily  (kan'ti-li),  odr.   In  a  canty 
cht-erfully;  livelily.  [Scotch.] 

cantine  ( fcan-ten'),  n.   See  ensfeew, 

canting  ikan'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  eoaf1,  r.]  1. 
Affectedly  or  h)TK>cri(ically  pious;  wnining: 
as,  a  canting  hypocrite ;  a  canttng  tone  of  vide*. 

A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  a  nark. 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  aas  a  iiack. 

thyden,  Prvl.  to  lllgrln.  I  *» 

2.  In  her.,  allusive ;  descriptive  of  the  bearer's 
name,  estate,  or  the  like.  See  allwiee  arm*, 
under  <irm2.-  Canting  ooat. »  coat  of  arrna  In  which 
allusive  tieanikga  are  used. 

canting-coin  (kan'ting-koin),  n.   A  triangular 

woinlen  block  with  which  a  cask  is  chocked  to 
keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed.  Also  called 
0U»liCa-««</ts. 


d  bv  CjOOqIc 


cantingly 

cantingly  (kan'ting-li),  ade.  In  a  canting 
manner;  wbiniiudy;  hypocritically. 

canting-wheel  (kan'ting-hwel),  n.  A  eUr- 
whecl  for  an  endless  chain,  the  eon  having 
the  corner*  out  off  or  canted.    E.  H.  Knight. 

cantiniere  '  kun-te-nyir'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  can- 
tinier,  sutler,  <  Manse,  a  sutler's  shop,  a  can- 
teen :  see  canteen,"]  A  female  sutler  to  a  regi- 
ment ;  a  vivandi£re. 

cantino  ( kan-te'n^),  n.  [It.,  <  con  fa  re,  <  I>,  nan- 
tare,  sing:  see  cant2,  chant.]  The  treble  string 
of  a  violin. 

cantiont  (kan'shon),  n,  [=  P.  chanson  (see 
chanton),  <  L.  eanttoOn.),  a  song,  <  carter?,  pp. 
can  tut,  sing:  see  «mf*,  v.]  A  song;  anything 
that  is  i 


)rncr ;  also,  an  angular  space  or 


An  angle 
nook. 

In  a  emefen  at  in*  wail,  right  rc*i i i t.t  tbw  North  end  of 
the  Scjui].  lu.-,  there  l»  >  ctlftlo  the  rock. 

Sandy,  Travsllea,  p.  148. 

S.  A  portion  of  space;  a  parcel  of  ground. 

There  are  no  grotesques  Id  nature ;  not  any  t hlng  from  ed 
to  fill  up  cnjpty  tantunA,        niiiir,-.**arY  »jxvoi'« 

Sir  T,  Bramt.  Kougto  Modlet.  L  15. 

3.  A  small  district ;  a  subdivision  of  a  country. 

SprcMeiUy    l«>In  H»tUeruuul...ue  of  the  K|in!<  lerri 

ilact  state  or  government 

Th«  canton  of  Uoderwsld  consists  only  of  Tltlwrai  lad 
boroughs,  although  It  is  twenty  five mlleajn  length  end 

seveutoen  la  * 


•  Cantion  of  Oollns  making. 

Sptnttr,  Hnep.  Cat,  October,  Olossc. 

cantle  (kan'tl),  it.  [<  ME.  cantel.  eantil,  <  OF. 
eaafri  (F.  caanfenw)  =  Pr.  oaafcf,  a  corner,  a 
piece,  bit  (of.  8p.  cantiUo,  a  littlo  stone),  < 
Mb.  eantellus,  dim.  of  oanlus,  side,  corner:  see 
coaf^.  Hence  ult.  scatttle,  scantlct, 
q.  v.]  1. 

See  how  this  river 
And  cut*  nui,  from  the  best  of  all 
A  hu*'e  tiiU!  muun,  a  cMulmiu  canllr  cut. 

SAne.,  1  Ben.  IV.,  In.  I. 

Do  you  remember 
The  cantir  nf  Snimcrul  rheese  yuii  curled  wttli  you? 

FUta*r  (ami  aitofArr),  Queen  of  Ourtnth,  B.  1 

S.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle  behind ; 
the  hind  bow.  Id  the  war -saddles  of  the  middle  agea, 
after  t>i«  thirteenth  centnry.  the  castle  m  nude  high 
•nil  str-ir*  vrii.iuii  t..  u-*r  Hie  weight  »n<l  irewure  of  the 
person  of  the  rider.  who,  when  he  put  lance  lu  net  tochargc, 
stood  np  In  the  stirrups  and  braced  himself  against  It- 
cantlet  kan'tl),  c.  f.  [<cantlc,n.]  To  out  into 
pieces ;  cut  a  piece  our  of. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  waa  fur  nanffinooul  tome  part  of 
lsnui-.e,  which  lay  uuxl  hU  terrHoriea. 

Dryden,  Vlnd.  of  Duk*  uf  UiuV. 

cantlet  (kant'let),  ».  [Dim.  of  cantte,  n,  Cf. 
sxnnffef.J  A  corner ;  piece ;  fragment ;  a  cantle. 

Huge  MjUfete  uf  hie  buckler  strew  the  ground. 

IHyden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metaniorph.,  xlL 
Thank*  to  hie  clasp-knife,  ho  m  shle  to  expropriate  e 
wing  of  fowl  end  e  shoe  of  ham  ;  a  eowtfef  of  cold  custard- 
rrtuhlliiii:  l.e  UiMUnht  »imM  lmri:n  nil*.-  with  three  nru<  U  »- 
Caariette  Brvnlt,  Shirley,  xxxlli. 

caatling  (kant'linp)^  n.  J<  <M«fi  +  -'["9^ 
eUrap. 

cantlyt,  ooV.   [<  caaf,  a.,  +  Boldly. 

Then  crirt  he  full  centfy  the  knlichtee  vpoa. 
And  the  tyde  iuea  of  Troy,  with  s  tore  eteuyo, 
In  luut  for  u>  hye  to  there  hed  prlnee. 

Mtrndim  0/  7raw(&  K.  T.  S.),  1.  SMX. 

cant-molding  (kant'mdl'ding),  ».  A  molding 
with  a  beveled  face. 

canto  I  kan'W),  a.  [<  It.  oonto  (=Pg.  8p.  canta 
e  F.  chant,  >  E.  chant),  <  L.  oaatiw,  a  song,  < 
coacrr,  sing:  see  cant'',  chant.]  1.  A  part  or 
division  of  a  poem  of  some  length:  as.  the  six 
cantor  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." — 9.  In  mu- 
sic, the  highest  voice-part  In  concerted  music ; 
eoprano. 

canto  fermo  (kan'tA  fer'md).  nt.,  <  ML. 
can  rue  firmut:  L.  cantut,  song;  flrmug,  firm: 
see  chant,  canto,  and  firm.]  1.  Firm  or  fixed 
song;  the  ancient  traditional  vocal  music  of 
the  Christian  church:  so  called  because,  its 
form  being  settled  and  Its  use  prescribed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  not  allowable  to 
alter  it  in  any  manner.  It  wea  originally  nong  in  mil- 
eon, or  In  ocUtm  nnly.nnd  In  Iteit  rlcteat  Eonn  one  imU wea 
■uslni  i  .1  t.j  mi  h  aytlalilaof  Ulcworde.  Kti'ir  the  third  c«i». 
tnry  it  wea  allimbls  to  »-JJ  uthi-r  (■artji  In  harn^'iiy  with 
the  canto  tenia,  whkh  lu  then  iwiiitntil  (o  the  teoorrokw 
and  Hung  wltlloUt  change,  tha  other  [.«--t>  inuvtiiK  iI.ik 
and  below  II  hi  roanterpoint  mure  or  leaa  free,  the  coin- 
being  at  liberty  U>  give  to  each  lyllablc  at  many 
.  aod  to  arrange  thuin  In  aueh  maimer,  aa  hit  U»to 
I  hi«  Ideaa  ufbarntony  and  ^aineaa  dictated.  Theaead- 

the  canto^rmo,  were  called,  in  eoDlrxllitlnction  to  it, 
canto  ttgwato, 

S.  A  theme  or  subject  taken  by  a  composer 
from  the  ancient  canto  fermo  of  the  church, 
for  contrapuntal  treatment.  The  lenu  to  alao  tocnol- 
cally  applied  to  fhetaea  wrttteii  In  imitation  of  the  ancient 
camofrnuo,  and  troated  contra{iuulaUy.  See  plain  song. 

canto  figurato  (kan'td  fig-8-ra'to).  [It.,  <  ML. 
cantux  fignratus :  L.  oanftM,  song;  Jufuratn*. 
fiifiired,  florid:  see  ehasf,  canto,  and  figured.] 
Figured  or  florid  song.    See  canto  fermo. 

canton1  (kan'tgn),  n.  [=  <J.  canton  (but  Swiss 
(j.  usually  art :  see  ortf),  <  F.  canton  =  Sp.  can- 
ton =  Pg.  canUlo  =s  It.  OTNtoa*,  <  ML  r<mf«0i-) 
(also  eantonum),  a  region,  district,  quarter  of 
a  eity,  also  a  squared  stone.  < 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  oinfo),  a 


"SiTiV 

iiii 


J.  Adatru.  Worka,  IV.  Jl*. 

(*>  In  Franca  the  laraltorlal  dlrtalon  be- 
low an  arrondlaaement  and  above  a  oom- 
mnne.  ftee  ammduurmmt. 
4.  In  her.,  a  part  of  the  chief, 
cut  off  on  either  the  left-  or  the 
right-hand  upper  corner.  It  I*  «J 
w  jyi  bounded  by  urakjht  horlaoetal  and 


Oantuarian 

contemner,  canton :  see  canfoal,  «.]  1.  A  part 
or  division  of  a  town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
particular  regiment  of  troops;  especially,  in 
India,  a  permanent  military  station  forming 
tho  nucleus  of  U>e  European  quarter  of  a  city. 

You  and  by  degrees  that  an  Indian  station  Miniate  of 
two  parte:  the  tanUmmenU  nf  tho  Europeans,  the  native 
rily  and  bazaar.      IT.  11.  KuntU,  Mary  in  India,  1. 1W. 

8.  pi.  The  dwelling-places  occupied  by  an 
army  during  any  suspension  of  active  opera- 
tions in  tho  field;  tho  temporary  shelter,  other 
than  that  of  tents,  which  an  army  may  oc- 
casionally take,  as  when,  during  a  season  of 
execssivo  heat,  the  troops  an  distributed  In 
villages,  houses,  etc,  but  so  aa  not  to  be  widely 
scattered;  military  quarters;  specifically,  the 
winter  quarters  of  I 


mg  gave  us  the  anne.  uf  England  to  he  1 
in  our  armea.         £Vfyn,  liiary,  Aug. : 


home  in 
21,  10*2. 

5.  A  distinct  part  or  division:  as,  the  cantont 
of  a  painting  or  other  representation,  or  of  a 
flag. 

A  square  piece  or  canton  of  the  dsn  Tuny  salted  and 
Htilamt,  flirty,  IX  4*4. 

canton1  (kan'ton ),  c.  f.  [=  F.  «wi 
the  noun.]    1.  To  divide  into 
tricta,  aa  territory;  divide  into 
tions;  with  oaf,  to  cut  out  and  separate. 

They  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Ooahen  In  the 
Intellectual  world.  Lack*,  Conduct  of  I'nderataiidlng,  I L 
You  shall  hear  how  I  have  arafoat'if  out  the  day. 

Mn.  C'nttifrt,  Lnve  at  a  Venture,  I. 

9.  To  allot  separate  quarters  to  the  different 
divisions  or  parts  (usually  regiments)  of:  as, 
to  canton  an  army  or  a  detachment.  [In  this 
sense  pronounced  kan-ton'  and  lean -ton'.] 

The  practice  of  cantoning  a  body  or  soldiers  near  the 
plain  where  the  kings  are  elected,  has  been  adopted  by 
several  foreign  i  <iwera  for  near  a  century. 

J.  Adam*,  Works,  IV.  »J«. 

canton *t,  n.  A  variant  of  canto. 

Andaili«  tlii-li:  h.ud  cvl-u  ill  the  .hid  u!  nlghL 

SAot,  T.  V,  t  4. 

cantonal  (kan'ton-al),  a.  [<  F.  cantonal  (= 
Pr.  cantonal),  <  canton :  see  oantosi.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  a  canton  or  cantons. 

Canton  crap*.  See  crape. 

cantons  (kaa-ton-a'),  a.  (T.  caiUouni,  pp.  0f 
contemner:  seo  ounfcmi,  e.j  In  her.,  same  as 
cantoned,  1. 

cantoned  (kan'tond),  a,  [<  oosfoni  +  -ctP; 
after  F.  easfoasV,]  1.  In  her.,  between  or 
surrounded  by  charges  which  occupy  the  cor- 

nors:  said  of  a   

cross  when  do-  jufSSfrvJ. 

Kicted  of  the 
■II  siae  of  the 
field,  as  an  hon- 
orable ordinary.  T 
— 9.  Fumlslicd  t — M^VT 
at  the  angles  or     U-JZZ  7* 
sides  witn  some   --,  rUX*      -  i-* T 


projecting  pHrt : 
in  arch.,  applied 
to  a  building  of 
which  the  cor- 
ners ant  deco- 
rated with  pro- 
jecting pilasters 
or  coins.  The 
eipreaihin  is  more 
particularly  em- 
■  in  * 


The  troopa  lay  principally  In  eantonmeafe  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.   Barhauk,  Ingoldaby  Legeude.  1. 69. 

cantoon  (kan-tftn'^,  w.^A  strong  cotton  cloth 
See  corded. 

cantor  (kan'tor),  n.  [L.,  a  singer.  <  canere, 
sing:  see  oasf^,  p.]  Ecelet,,  an  officer  whoso 
duty  is  to  lead  the  singing  in  a  eatbedral  or  In 
a  collegiate  or  parish  church ;  a  precentor. 

cantoxsu  (kan  to-ral),  a.  [<  cantor  +  -aL] 
lie  la  ting  or  pertaining  to  a  cantor  or  precentor: 
as,  a  cantoral  staff. 

Cautores  (kan-td'K'z),  n,  pL  [L.,  pi.  of  can- 
tor, a  singer,  <  canrre,  sing:  see  cant*,  r.l  In 
Blyth's  classifieation  (1840),  the  fourth  order  of 


( >  OF. 
see  oonfl.] 


1. 


ployed  In  ileecrib-  c«m 
Ing  pulan  Kirli  aa  H^<a  <lc  v\Um.  Arru.  Fr>au. 

those  of  the  Benala.  .  tolUg.  ef  ta*  SapMnaa.  KeaM. 

sauce  style,  aliich 

liave  a  projecting  shaft  on  each  of  their  faces  or  on  each 
of  their  angles. 

Canton  flannel.  Bee  fianneL 

cantonite  (kan'ton-it),  n.  [<  Canton  (seo  def.) 
+  -s'f*2.]  Copper  sulphid  (covellite)  in  cubic 
crystals,  probably  pseudomorphous,  from  the 
Canton  mine  in  (feorgia. 

cantonize  (kau'ton-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cwn- 
toni^cd,  ppr.  «iitfoNir*»i</.  [C  confoul  -f.  .j-c] 
To  canton  or  divide  into  small  districts. 

Thus  was  all  Irelaihd  caufnniwrf  ainoitg  ten  pcrann*  of 
the  English  iiatson.  Sir  J,  Dana.  Hutc  n(  Ireland. 

cantonment  (kan'ton-  or  kan-ton 'ment;  in 
India,  kan-ton'mont),  n.   [<  F.  canfcwnewMi,  < 


Fattcrina  of  Cuvier  divested  of  ail  their  I 
geneous  elements :  it  was  thus  eoulvalent  to  the 
order  fatten*  of  modem  naturalists.  See  Can- 
ta  tores,  Oscincs,  and  I'asscre*. 

cantoris  ( kan-to'ris),  a.  [L,  gen.  of  cantor,  a 
singer:  see  cantor.]  A'ceiew.,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  cantor  or  precentor:  as,  the  cantoris  side 
of  the  choir,  tho  side  on  the  left  or  north  of  one 
facing  the  altar:  opposed  to  the  decani  side. 

Cantor's  theorem.  See  ffcroron. 

cant- piece  Cknnt'pes),  «.  In  ship-building,  ono 
cf  the  pieces  of  timber  secured  to  the  angles 
of  fishes  and  sidotrcos,.to  take  the  place  of  any 
piece  that  may  prove  deficient.  Wtale. 

cant- rail  (kant'ral),  n.  1.  A  triangular  ralL 
BaltitctU.  [Prov.Eng.]— 9.  A  tiro-pole.  Btd- 
tiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 8.  A  timber  running 
along  the  tops  of  the  upright  pieces  in  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  a  railway-carriage  aud  supporting 
the  roof  and  roof-sticks.  [Eng.  1  Called  in  the 
United  States  a  plate.    Cor-/fM<Wey»  DieL 

cantraip,  cantrap,  «.   See  cantrip. 

cantred  kiin'trodj^aj.  ^Also  tranfre/,  oas^fret^ 

<f«*.  ea'ntarcdus).  <  W.  eantrcf,  a  hundred  (I.  e., 
a  district  so  called),  <  oast  (=  L  centum  =  E. 
hundred)  +  tref,  also  frevf,  frr,  a  dwelling- 
place,  homestead,  town.]  In  Wales,  a  division 
of  country;  a  hundred. 

The  principal  laud  measure  [of  Wales]  was  the  erw, 
which  seems  to  laaro  cieitalned  about  the  same  area  as 
our  English  acre,  Vonr  erws  constituted  a  tyddyn  or  ten- 
ement ;  I2.*nu  erws  formed  the  territorial  division  called 
a  cymwd  and  about  double  that  number  a  eafifrre. 

£UinouraA  Re*.,  CUCV.  li. 

cantrip,  cantrap  (kan'trip,  -trap),  n.  [Sc., 
also  written  cantraip;  origin  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  oue  conjecture,?  Icel.  gandr,  witch- 
craft, +  trapp,  tramping;  according  to  another, 
<  canP,  in  sense  of  'charm  or  incantation,'  +  Sc. 
raip = E.  rope,  a  cord,  and  orig.  meaning '  magic 
cord,'  cords  knotted  in  various  ways  figuring 
frequently  in  old  spells  or  charms.  Cf.  «*«- 
traption.]  1.  A  charm;  a  spell;  an  incanta- 
tion. Ramsay. 

And  by  some  deevllsh  «u«fn>  slight 
Bach  In  Its  eauld  band  held  a  light. 

tern,  Tarn  o'  8 banter. 

3.  A  piece  of  i 
formed ;  a  trick. 

A»  VYaverley  passed  him,  .  .  .  approechltur  his  stirrup, 
he  l»ue  '  Tak'  heed  the  an  Id  Whig  played  him  nee  can- 
trip  "  jenrf,  Waverley,  xxix. 

cant-robin  (kant  'rob'in),  n.  The  dwarf  dog- 
rose.  [Scotch.] 

cant-spar  (kant'snar),  ».  Saul.,  a  small  polo 
or  spar  fit  for  making  a  small  mast  or  yard,  a 
boom,  or  the  like, 
cant-timber  (kant'tim'ber),  n.  In  shtp-build- 
inij,  one  of  the  timbers  at  the  end  of  a  ship 
which  rise  obliquely  from  the  keel.  The  pair  at 
the  stem  (called  rwMrAr-A/on'j)  form  a  bed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  iNOMprlt,  and  Incline  forward, while  the  pair 
at  the  stern  Incline  aft 

klian  (kan-tn-a'ri-an),  a.  f<  ML.  Can- 
t,  Cantuarcnsui,  of  Canterbury,  <  AH. 


GU  Dy  \j  (J 


Cantuarian 

Cantrarc,  pi.,  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  (or  Can- 
terbury): see  canterbury.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  Can! 
copal 
laud. 


!onterburv,  especially  as  the  archiepig- 
I  see  of  the  primate  of  the  Church  of  Lng- 


800 

cantos,  a.]    1.  To  provide  or  cover  with  can- 


Thc  ilnot  had  been  nailed  up  and 


can  tug  (kau'tus),  pi.  easts*.  [L.:  n*«  chant, 
canto.']  A  song  or  melody;  especially,  an  ec- 
clesiastical melody  or  style  of  music — Oantua 
Ambrostanus  IM-I  the  ntylvid  chunh  tousle  instituted 
I))-  Ambrose,  the  first  alyle  of  plaiunonit  <whlch  sec).— 
C'sntus  ecoleitfaiiUcua  I  MI. I  (iiM'liurvh  >uu*k In  gen- 
eral. to)Mabi-suag  In  particular,  (e  i  A  musical  rendertm; 
of  *  litonty.  aa  contrasted  with  nwre  readmit.  Cactus 
flgurntu*  IMl.J.  ugurateu  pUtn-oiiis.  or  counterpoint. 
See raitto Simrww.—  Cantus  drmullSIL], the  cnelodj In 
plain -eoog  (originally  given  t«>  the  tennr  voice),  or  n  melody 
taken  u  th«  theme  or  »ilt»J«-t  for  contrapuntal  iNiraposi- 
Uom.  See  miiio  itmw.—  Cantug  Qregxirlanua  I  St.  I, 
the  style  of  church  music  Instituted  by  tlregiiry  tho  (Jreat, 
the  second  utile  of  plain-song.  Cantua  mensurablDs 
IML],  liwaaured  or  metrical  melody.  luring  all  Its  miln 
etsnmensurate  Id  durmUon  :  Invented  alsnit  the  twelfth 
conlqry  —  Cantui  planus  |ML  I,  plaluaong. 

canty  I  knn'ti),  a.    [North  B.  and  So.,  also  cost; 
<  ME.  cant,  hint,  spirited,  bold:  see  cant*.] 
Lively;  sprightly;  cheerful:  applied  to  persons 
and  things. 
Contented  wl'  little  and  eanfU  wl"  melr.    Burnt,  8kmg 
Thru  st  her  door  the  rant*  dsns 
Would  alt,  u  any  Unset  gay. 

Wurdnrarfa,  Goody  Blake. 
Ttwre  were  (he  halite's  wife,  and  the  bailie's  three 
daughters,  and  the  bailie's  grown-up  mo,  snd  three  or 
four  stout,  Ituahy  eye  browed,  esufy  eiltl  Kcotrb  fellows 

ZMcAenr,  Pickwick,  xlli. 

Canuck,  Kanuck  (ka-nuk'),      and  a.  [Of 
Amer.  Ind.  origin.]   L  n.  A  Canadian:  a  nick- 
name In  the  United  States. 
II.  a.  Canadian. 

canula,  n.   See  cannula. 

canut  (ka-nut'),  it.  [<  NT.,  oanuftut,  specific 
name  of  the  knot:  see  tuof'J.]  A  book-name 
of  a  sandpiper,  the  knot,  Tringa  canntus.  See 
knot*.  tAtcards. 

canutUlo  (ka-nfl-te'ly6),  n,  [8p.  ro*aN«o,  lit  a 
small  pi|ie  or  tube,  dim.  of  .co-Auto,  a  pipe,  part 
of  a  oane  from  knot  to  knot,  <  <vi»Vi,  a  cane, 
pipe:  see  enact.]  In  the  I'nited  States  of  Co- 
lombia, one  of  the  fine  separate  crystals  of 
emerald  found  in  that  country. 

Tho  onnstalfoa,  or  the  crystalltred  and  more  valuable 
atones.  A'ueuc.  Aril.,  VIII.  17a 

canvas  (kan'vas),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K. 
also  ouarrsw,  canncsse,  <  ME.  cuaro*,  lanea*, 
caneras  =  D.  kantfas  =  0.  oasaerns,  kanctat  = 
8w.  kanfa*s  =  Dan.  Insseeiis  —  Rusa.  to  sen,  < 
OF.  cancnu,  canecers,  also  (in  deriv.)  'canaljas, 
also  assibilated  chaneras,  ehaneraz,  chnnrcnas, 
mod.  P.  onsrrds  =  Pr.  canahas  —  Sp.  caSama- 
co  s  Pg.  cankamaqn  =  It.  canataccUt,  formerly 
also  caneraceio,  canneraccio,  canafHtiCO,  can- 
vas, hempen  cloth,  <  ML.  cassjenwtHst,  canaba- 
ciu»,  prop,  'cannabaoenm,  'cannabacmn,  neut,  or 
masc.  of  adj*  cnnnabacru/i  (>  OF.  chancvaet),  of 
hemp,  <  L.  «is»ahi'*=  E.  hemp:  see  seam,  ('ansa- 
6m,  and  -<im»iis.  Hence  canrat,  t  „  and  < 


9t.  To  toss  as  in  canvas :  shake ;  take  to 
111  eases*  thee  between  a  pair  uf  sheet*. 

A'Aa*.,  S  Hea.  IV.,  IL  4. 

3.  To  sift;  examine;  discuss:  in  this  souse 
now  usually  spelled  catnats  (which  see), 
canvas  back  (kan'vas-bak),  s.  A  North  Amer- 
ican duck  of  tho  family  Anatida-  and  subfamily 
FHligulinfr,  the  t'nlignla  (or  Arislonetta)  rallut- 
neria,  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh.  It  la  found  In  North  A  merles  st  Urge,  breedlns 
from  the  Northern  State*  nortliwanl,  and  wintering  In  the 
Mid  lie  Statea  and  aniiUiward.  being  ci|iec1ally  abundant 
tn  winter  alimg  Uit  Atlantic  eoaat,  when  It  feeda  inueh  on 


caoutchouc 

legislature  disclosed  a  majority  of  six  in  favor 
of  the  measure. —  3.  A  scekiug;  solicitation; 
specifically,  systematic  solicitation  forthc  votes 
and  support  of  a  district  or  of  individuals  bv  a 
candidate  for  office  or  by  his  friends. 

No  prevtoaa  esse***  was  made  for  Die. 

Burt*.  Speech  at  Bristol.  Nov.  S.  177*. 

The  fall  rampaiiro  In  thb)  city  has  been  began  alreadt  Ky 
the  arsaiilxiitliui  of  a  great  aiiti  Tammany  owvement,  wiu 
a  general  eomiulttee  of  twelve  hundred  and  all  the  appH 

'  "  II.  14. 


Tki  .v„r.. 


r.  and  a.]  I.  ».;  pi.  r<inr<w»,  sometimes  can- 
rasars.  1 .  A  closely  woven,  dense,  heavy  cloth 
of  hemp  or  flax,  used  for  any  purpose  for  which 
strength  and  durability  are  required,  specifi- 
cally -  lo>  Sail-cloth  (which  aeeV   <»>  A  carefully  woven 


the  wild  celery,  VttttUncri*  tyirnlLi,  and  la  then  In  the 
beat  eondltlou  fur  the  table.  The  name  la  deriTed  from 
the  color  uf  the  back,  which  Is  white,  very  finely  vermiu- 
ulated  Willi  narrow,  ilgiait,  hlacklah  bare  or  mwa  of  dot*. 
In  ipeikeral,  the  canvaahacs  eloicly  meemblca  the  common 
pochard  or  ledhead.  yvttmia  /<r\na,  hot  the  bill  and  head 
are  differently  thaped.  Ttie  head  la  not  copiiery  red,  as  In 
the  pochard,  but  dually  rcddlah-brown,  and  tlie  aixe  La 
greater. 

canvas-climbert  (kan'vai-kli'mer),*.  A  sailor 
who  goes  aloft  to  handle  sails.  [Rare.] 

Kmoi  the  ladderdackle  waaliea  off 
A  eonrwjWimVr.  Shot..  1'eriilea.  It.  1. 

canvas -cutter  (Itan'vas-ktit'er),  s.  A  machine 
for  cutting  canvas,  cardboard,  and  other  fab- 
rics into  strips. 

canvass  kan'vas),  r.  [Formerly  canvas,  being 
merely  a  particular  uso  of  eanca*,  r.  (cf.  OF. 
canabantr,  "to  canvas,  curiously  to  examine, 
search  or  sift  out  the  depth  of  a  matter" — Cot- 
grave),  lit.  sift  as  through  canvas,  this  fabric  in 
its  coarser  texture  having  been  used  as  a  slftlng- 
clotb ;  <  cnsTfis.  a.  Cf.  bolt,  c,  sift,  examine,  of 
similar  origin.]  L  Irons.  1.  To  examine;  scru- 
tinize. 

The  .  .  .  mertta  of  the  petitioner"  are  eunmtmd  I  >  <t.e 
people.  CloUUmttk,  rltUen  of  the  World,  xxiu. 

Aa  If  life  oBered  nothuiR  hut  a  variety  of  dtrcralona,  and 
it  waa  lueuiubent  upon  one  who  appmelated  life  at  lu  trae 
value  W  roiirww  that  variety  In  the  nborteal  apaee  p<i«i 
Ide.  J.  //air/Wjv,  Dust,  p.  XSe. 

Speeiflcally — 2.  To  sift  or  examine  by  way  of 
discussion ;  discuss ;  debate. 
An  im?1ii[i>ji  tii.u  w«  are  flatly  aooq  to e^piro.* 


>f  en  a«tlvo  oraeaer. 

4.  Discussion;  debate. 

Worthy  Ummsms  nn>l  dlaeuBaion  ot  softer  and  oomM. 
crate  men.      Dr.  II.  Mm,  rTe-eilatciieenf  the  Hoed,  Pref- 

canvasser  (kan'ras-er),  n.  1.  One  who  solicits 

votes,  mercantile'  orders,  etc. 
Aa  a  caaauarr  be  (WharloDJ  waa  Irredatlbw. 

9.  One  who  examines  the  returns  of 1 
for  a  public  officer:  a  scrutineer. 
canvas-BtretclieT  (kan'vas-streeh'er),  n.  A 
wooden  frame  consisting  of  four  strips  mor- 
tised together,  upon  which  canvas  is  stretched 
for  artists  lo  paint  upon. 

canvas- work  i  kan'vas-werk),  s.  1.  Embroi- 
dery upon  cloth  over  which  canvas  has  been 
laid  to  guide  the  stitches,  the  threads  of  the 
canvas  being  then  pulled  out— 8.  A  kind  of 
embroidery  done  in  Berlin  wool  upon  silk  can- 
vas with  plush-stitch,  which  when  completed 
has  the  appearance  of  velvet  pile.  Also  called 
raital  ennrat-tcork.    Diet.  ofXeedletcork. 

cany  (ki'ni),  a.  [<  caacl  +  -*•.]  X.  Consisting 
or  made  of  cane. 

Of  Serieanu,  where  Chineeee  drive 

With  aaila  and  wind  their  cany  wacgnna  light 

Jf  IU«n,  P.  U,  lit  49S. 

3.  Abounding  with  canes : 
canyon,  *.  and  c  See  caion. 
canzonl,  a.  [<  IU  canxna,  canzone,  a  i 

lad:  see  earu-osa.]   A  poem;  a  song. 

Oannot  tao  body  weep  without  the  ejeaT 
Vea,  and  franie  deeiwat  of  laoirti' 

ilutttUivn,  rlolomon  I'araphra 

canzona,  cansone  (kan-»6'n&,  -ne).  ». 
song,  ballad,  ode,  =  F.  chanson  —  E.  cantion.  < 
L.  c«»W«(<i-),  a  song:  see  chanson  and  can  turn] 
1.  A  particular  raiety  of  lyrio  poetry  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  of  Provencal  origin,  which 
closely  resembled  the  madrigal.  iJrwe. 

The  Canaoniere  Include*  also  a  tew  political  poeroa—  a 
addressed  to  Cola  ci 


ed.  iva 

nt^a 


-\llf«N 

etrv,  di 


Entye.  Brtf., 

3.  In  mutie:  (a)  A  setting  of  such  po 
feriug  from  the  madrigal  in  being  leas  elaborate 
and  artistic,  (fc)  Au  instrumental  piece  resem- 
bling a  madrigal. 

canzonet  (k«n-r.£-net'),  ».  [<  It.  raawavrfto. 
dim.  of  tvtsrose .-  see  cancona  ]  1.  A  little  or 
short  song,  shorter  and  less  elaborate  than  the 
aria  of  oratorio  or  opera. 

The  caareewt  sod  roundelay. 

Hagm,  An  Italian  I 


lUld  I -tiled. 

Touch  d  the  eituru  Into  life. 

AMimm.  To  Mr  irndfrey  Kneller. 
8.  A  fabric  woven  In  small  Square  mesbug,  Used 
for  working  tapestry  or  embroidery  with  the 
noodle. 

And  on  the  Aore  yeast  a  ranem*. 
CAaucer,  Trot  lo  euiou's  Veo«uab'4  Tale,  L  36S. 


3.  Tfaut.,  cloth  in  sails,  or  sails  in  general 

i  the  ship  wil 


will 


as,  t< 
bear. 

In  the  Birth,  her  euanu  flowing, 
Koac  a  ship  of  Pranee 

rennjrson.  The  Captain. 
Boll  Of  canvas.  See  noOT.  -  Cheas  lXMU-d  canvas.  See 
ecanl.    TO  be  or  live  under  canvas  to  t*  -ir  live 
in  «<  ntj     To  glvp  one  the  caiivaa.  to  receive  the  can- 
vas, to  dUiulst  a  |KV»in.  or  t>>  V-  itUmlM. xl :  eld  iihrSM-s 

e.|lilT«lenl  r»-n^-llvel)  to  0*  <«f-  "I*  tkr  nlfjt  and  t*> 

Ik,  Hitk.  said  t.>  be  lu  allusion  to  the  canvas  us«l  for  i.it- 
cliini<s  t.H.I  I-mei. 

/,'.  f,  If  she  would  a/feet  one  of  ua,  for  my  part  I  am  in- 

different 

Vtnt.  fk>  aay  I  too,  Imt  to  eiee  w  l».th  thr  amrtu  t 

Skirlcu.  Uyde  r^ra.  L  1. 

JJ.  a.  Made  <  if  canvas. 

W|i.-re  .-  «  l  Mtv  11:11V  «jirfn-ls  liero,itrw*  Willis. 
II'  •  •        t"  <li. .  t..  ill!  tile  lirillir*. 

Hu.'ier,  l,.Uie  Kine. 

canvas  : kan'vas').  <:  t.:  pret.  ami  pp.  canrascd 
■  r  con !•«»«<;.  pjir.  canraianij  or  criBt'iisifiwji,  [< 


To  [«■■■  with  uOlctal  hrealli 
The  future  and  its  *iewl«sa  tblnm. 

If.  Arnold,  A  Wtah. 
The  very  undue  dlapoaltlnn  of  what  la  qneatinnably 
Jled  "good  enlety"  to  minnaaf  In  an  ill-natured  manner 
Hie  eharacter  arel  position  of  one  who  did  not  stoop  to 
flatter  Its  many  vulgar  fannies. 

Gtadstone,  (ileanlnga,  I.  83. 

3.  To  sift  or  Investigate  by  inouiry;  examine 
as  to  opinions,  desires,  or  intentions;  apply  to 
or  address  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  ac- 
tion, or  of  ascertaining  a  probable  result :  as,  to 
rvisrass  the  people  of  a  city  with  reference  to 
an  approaching  election,  for  the  promotion  of 
a  public  undertaking,  or  the  like. — 4.  To  tra- 
verse for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  or  solicitation ; 
apply  to  or  address  the  inhabitants  of  with  ref- 
erence to  prospective  action:  as,  to  cancans  a 
district  for  votes  for  subscriptions,  etc. — St. 
To  shake;  take  to  task.    See  rn arris,  r.  ...  2. 

JJ.  iNfronn.  To  solicit  or  go  about  soliciting 
votes,  interest,  orders,  subscriptions,  or  the 
like :  followed  by  /or us,  to  canrasn  fiir  Ml 
office  or  preferment;  to  rri  ««w  for  a  friend; 
to  rrrsiwot  for  a  mercantile  firm, 
anvass  (kan'va»>^it.  [<  cancttts,  t\]  1.  Ex- 
amination; close  inspection;  scrutiny:  us,  a 
mni'duor  of  votes.  S[iecirirally  —  3.  An  exami- 
nation or  scrutiny  of  :i  btsly  of  men.  in  order  to 
nwertain  their  opinions  or  their  intention*),  es- 
pecially whether  they  will  vote  for  or  against  a 
given  measure  or  candidate;  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  votes  east  or  to  be  cast  for  or 
against  a  candidate  or  bill:  as,  a  aturass  of  the 


I  ante, eed  the  fair  Discretion  with  eotne  mnsmttt,  and 
other  toys,  which  ooald  out  hot  lie  ravishing  to  her  inex- 
perienced ears.  Hcott,  Monastery,  II-  at 

He  drank  a  few  cope  of  claret  and  aaag  (to  himself)  a 
"    or  two  of  Uk  cwanmettu  of  the  ditlne  Astrophti 
Sntl,  Monaster).  IL  Ml. 
!  I  ha.1  a  mal  l  nf  honoor  once : 

eyra  blind  tor  each  a  one, 
A  rogue  of  MntuweCs  and  aerenadea. 

7Vaapsea,  The  Prineeea.  It. 

3.  Tn  music,  a  short  concerted  air;  a  rnadrigaL 
canzonette,  ».  Same  as  cansonct. 
caouano,  caouanne  (ka-wftn'),  n.   [A  F.  spell- 
ing of  u  native  W.  Ind.  name  (XI..  onoaan<t).] 
A  name  of  the  loggerhead  turtle,  Thalanm- 
chclus  earctta  or  T.  caonana*    J.  K.  Gran. 
caou'tchin,  caoutchlne  ika'chin),  n.   [<  caoaf- 
cA(owc)  +  •in'^,  -inc'^A    An  inflammable  vol- 
atile oil  produced  by  distillation  of  csontehoar 
st  a  high  temperature.    Also  cn/>KfcAo«ci»  and 
caimtcltoucine. 
caoutchouc  (kO'chuk),  «.     [=  O.  rviowfcirAsa-t 
—  Hubs,  kanchuku,  **  F.  caontchanc,  formerly 
also  caontchon,  frotn  tho  native  S.  Amer.  name 
coAiicAh,]    An  elastic  gummy  substance,  the 
inspissated  milky  juice  of  various  tropical 
trees  belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Jp"Cf 
and  Knphorbiaccct ;  india- 


«<irY<r,  I'rfirortMr, 
rubber 

thk-k 

hydriK-hlo«e 
tuni:stK-  h.'IiI 
Into  sheeu 

nsrnf.i'M.   See  <y  IneiU. — 


caoutotioBe.  • 

tutigstale  and 


,-hli.ne  aetd  .re  a.lde.1.  A  lir.il|dtal<  ..f  clue  and 
l»  f..ni»ed.whl<h.  w>,e.i  <,-.|  ran  !»■  made 
Caoutchouc  cement.   Saim-  »•  cw6*er  <v- 


tized  by  Goo 


» (kS'ehti-rin),  n. 
8*me  m  cnoutcktH. 
cap'  (Imp),  ».    [(1)  Early  mod.  K.  also  rapp*, 

<  ME.  cappe,  cappe,  kejtpe,  <  AS.  c*m>e,  also 
MWf,  =  OFriea.  kappe  =  MB.  I).  tap  = 
MLO.  LO.  toppe =OH<i.  dtoppa,  MHO.  (1.  (tappc 
=  Norw.  kappa  =  Hw.  kap)ta  =  Dan.  kappe  = 
OF.  cape,  F.  cape,  also  ehape  (<  ML.  cappa),  a 
cap,  hood,  cowl;  parallel  with  (2)  E.  rape-',  < 
ME.  pop*,  earlier  odpr,  <  AS.  'ceipe  =  Ieel. 

=  Norw.  kau pa  =  Sw.  id/vi  s=  Dan.  i-a/io*  (< 
ML.  edpn);  (3)  E.  caprh  <  ME.  caps,  <  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  «»P«  =  It-  cappa,  a  hood,  cape,  cloak ;  all 

<  ML.  eappa,  also  eapa,  a  capo,  a  hooded  cloak, 
a  word  of  uncertain  origin ;  said  to  be  <  L.  eri- 
ww,  take,  take  in,  "  quia  quasi  tot  urn  capiat 
hominem,"  because  it  envelops,  as  it  were,  th 


whole  person  (Isidores  of  Seville,  19,  31);  by 
others  referred  to  L.  caput,  head;  but  neither 
derivation  is  satisfactory.  See  cap* 1  and  cope1, 
doublets  of  rap1,  and  the  dcrir.  chapel,  chaplet, 
chaplain,  chaperon,  etc.]  1.  A  covering  for 
the  head;  a  hood;  now,  especially,  a  head- 
covering  or  head-dress  made  of  soft  material 
and  usually  fitting  more  closely  to  tho  head 
than  a  hat  Men  »  rape  arc  usually  made  of  cloth.  silk, 
or  for,  are  without  a  brim,  cirent  minrtlnw  a  peak  In 
front,  cover  th«  crown  or  top  of  the  head,  and  are  worn  ai 


orrjaioenlalkm.  etc.,  aa  bMtgnla  of  rank  or  dignity,  ur  em- 
blems of  particular  principle*  or  omipatloiia,  m  the  ec- 
clesiastical cap  (see  tintta),  tho  rap  of  tlherty  (mm  fArw- 
man  cap.  helow),  the  fool  •  rap,  the  nurses  rap,  etc. 
2.  Anything  resembling  a  cap  in  appearance, 
position,  or  use.  Korclttcally — (a)  In  las'.,  tor  pllcu* 
of  a  mushroom.  Koe  jnieu*.  (fr)  In  #nu/A,,  thr  pllruni  or 
top  of  a  lard  s  brail,  especially  whrn  In  any  way  notable, 
■a  by  special  coloration.  Sec  pilrum.  (r)  A  percussion- 
cap.  An  Inner  plat*  secured  aa  a  cover  over  the  move, 
meat  en*  "  works "  of  une  kinds  of  watches:  now  nearly 
disused.  (e>  .Van/. :  (1)  A  covering  of  niela]  or  of  tarred 
caiivaa  for  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  fraying,  tt)  A 
large  thick  block  of  wood,  strengthened  by  Iron  bands, 
and  having  a  square  and  a  round  hole  In  lC  used  to  coir 
fine  the  heel  of  one  maet  to  the  head  of  another  above 
which  II  U  erected.  The  sqnarw  hole  of  the  lower  rap  U 
filed  nroily  on  the  tenon  In  the  head  of  the  lower  meat, 
while  the  topmaat  traverses  through  the  round  hole.  The 
tnptnaat-cap  la  eecured  In  the  aame  way  on  the  head  of  the 
topmaat.  the  topKaLlnntm**t  passing  through  the  round 
hole.  Tlsu  bowsprit  also  is  fitted  with  a  cap,  through  which 
the  jib-boom  [Hai  I  (S)  One  of  the  square  blocka  of  wood 
laid  upon  other*  on  which  Uie  keel  of  a  vessel  rests  111  the 
process  of  building.  (/)  lu  foucMnsTin?,  the  envelop  of 
paper  which  the  binder  pitta  around  the  edges  of  a  Isiok- 
oover  to  protect  It  from  Injury  while  he  la  at  work  on 
other  parts  of  the  hook.  {</)  In  morA,  :  (1)  The  upper  halt 
of  a  loiirnal-tiox  :  thn  lower  half  Is  railed  the  yulav.  K, 
H.  htu  rlu.  <i>  The  tiro  or  face  of  a  gtsie  wnreL  (S)  The 
terminal  section  of  a  pipe  having  a  plug  at  the  end.  (4) 
The  part  connecting  a  pump-rod  with  a  working-beam. 
<&t)  The  band  connecting  the  bandstaff  and  swinge!  of  a 
flail ;  the  capillar.  (A)  The  movable  top  of  the  house  of  a 
windmill-  (i)  In  corp.,  the  uppermost  of  any  assemblage 
of  parts,  as  the  lintel  of  a  door  or  window  .frame,  a  borl- 
son  1*1  beam  joining  the  heads  of  a  row  of  pile*,  etc.  (ft 
In  minion,  as  sometime*  sad,  any  kind  of  rock  beneath 
which  miners  ctpect  or  hope  to  (IihI  ore  In  paying  <|iiantl- 
though  rarely,  it  la  used  for 
is  is  comparatively  barren  of  c 
,  whetlier  it  be  a  portion  ol  a  vein  or 
cap  or  enppin.?  if  valuable  are  Is  found 
i  it.  In  such  cases  the  lode  might  be  said  bv  some 
to  b.  rapped-  (*)  In  «wf  «.«.>»,  the  bluish  Imloof  (gnlied 
gas  appt«riiig  above  and  around  the  Dame  of  a  safety  lamp 
wlien  a  dangerous  amount  of  tire  .lamp  Is  present.  Abo 
called  Mar  rap.  (0  In  Aer.,  the  figure  of  a  rap  slswmI  In 
cbnives,  and  as  part  of  a  t  reat  or  an  acrraaory  In  a  roal  of 
anus,  somollntca  of  very  r,Mivrntionsi  shape. 
S.  [<  foolscap,  oris,  used  with  rt-f.  to  the  old 
water-mark  of  the  tool's  can  and  bells.]  A  name 
given,  with  dintlnetive  qualifleations,  to 
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la  the  blaann.  —  Cap  Of  a  cannon,  a  piece  of  lead  laid 
over  the  vent  to  keep  the  priming  dry.  Also  called  an 
apron,  —  Cap  of  dignity.   Same  as  cap  a/  mafatanaiwr. 

-  Cap  Of  MtateX  Ham*  as  cop  «/  maittUiuina,  —  Cap 
Of  fence,  any  defensive  head-dress;  specifically,  <ieie 
quitted,  eturtal.  or  lined  with  iron,  or  having  plates  of 
iron  sewed  between  the  thlclnieaaea.  See  eoot  q//rmre, 
nnder  mat.  —Cap  of  liberty.   Hee  f'krypuin  cap,  below. 

—  Cap  of  stall.  Ksjue  as  rot/  oY  nwuf  (which  see,  under 
r<n/).  Cap  Of  maintanaAOa.  flee  maintenance.  FOUT- 
cornsred  cap,  the  square.topprd  cap  worn  in  English 
universitlea  and  iwblic  schools.  The  cap  part  flta  close  to 
the  head,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  Hat  lioard  mea- 
suring about  a  foot  diagonally  across.—  Phrygian  cap, 
the  pointed  cap,  with  Its  apex  turned  over  toward  the 
fruntv  commonly  worn  l»y  some  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor  In  classical  times,  snd  considered  by  Uie  tlreeka  as 
a  distinctive  part  of  Oriental  as  contrasted  with  Hellenic 
costume.  Tills  form  of  cap  la  now  received  as  the  type  of 
the  cap  of  liberty.  See  cut  under  tmta.— Statute  cap, 
a  woolen  cap  cuyolDcd  to  lie  worn  by  an  Kngiish  statute 
passed  In  1571  In  the  interest  of  the  cap-makers:  aa,  "plain 
ttatutt-capi'  Sink.,  I_  L.  U,  v.  i— To  set  one  •  cap!, 
to  deceive,  hegulle,  or  (  heat  one. 

YH  this  maunclple  ttttt  here  aller  [  w  of  them  all)  rewjM. 

CAai.«er,  Oen.  lTol.  toC.  I.,LS* 
To  sat  ona's  cap  at  or  for.  to  use 
regard  or  art  return*  of .  aim  to  secure  in 
of  a  woman  in  regard  to  a  man. 

cap1  (kap),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cappfd,  ppr.  cap- 
}»ng.  [<c«pi,  n.]  L  fros*.  1.  To  put  a  cap 
on;  cover  with  or  aa  with  a  cap,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word ;  cover  the  head,  top,  end.  or  some 
particular  part  of :  as,  to  cap  a  dunce  at  school; 
to  cap  (the  nipple  of  )  a  gun. 

The  clond-eupBd  towers.  Soak  ,  Tempest,  iv.  I. 

a  layer  of  hard  cement. 

</s».i,  Anat,  Vert. 
Heath  la  .  .  .  formed  of  London  clay  capped 
shot  sand.      fftszfey,  lliyslography,  p\  ii. 
The  snow  has  sapped  yon  distant  Mil. 

O.  W.  //<smes.  An  Old  Year  Kong. 

S.  To  complete ;  consummate  ;  crown ;  bring 
to  a  climax ;  follow  up  with  something  more  re- 
markable than  what  has  previously  been  done : 
as,  to  cap  a  story  with  its  moral;  he  cappni  this 
exploit  by  another  still  more  audacious.— 3. 
To  puttie.  [North,  Eng.] — 4t.  To  deprive  of 
the  cap. 
As  boys  sometimes  used  to 


capacious 

C*vp.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  capital*  ,  (b)  of 
Latin  raptjf  or  capthilum,  chapter;  («)  lnpTtaf- 
ing,  of  capitalist. 
cap*  (ka'pA),  n.  [Hp.,  a  cloak,  cape:  aeecopei, 
capi.1  LA  Spanish  cape  or  cloak.-iTA 
Colwn  tobacco  of  fine  quality,  specially  suited 
for  the  outsides  or  wrappers  of  the  best  cigars, 
capability  (ka-pa-birj-ti),  it. ;  pi.  capabUitiet 
(-tiz).  [<  LL.  as  if  "capabitita(t-)ti,  <  cavaMU, 
capable:  see  capable.]  The  quality  of  being 
capable ;  ability  to  receive,  or  power  to  do ; 
of  undergoing  or  of  doing ;  capacity ; 
1  " 


There  are  nations  in  the  East  so  enslaved  by  custom  that 
they  seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  change  eirept  the  ao- 
paMUp  of  being  destroyed.  »'.  A'.  Ch/errf.  Lectorea.  L  106. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  new  capabilities  are 
no  hmger  imperiously  demanded  by  the  advancement  of 
culture.  WrfaA,  Eng.  Lit,  I.  90. 

capable  (ka'pe.-bl),  a.  [<  F.  capable,  capable, 
able,  sufficient,  able  to  hold,  <  IX.  capaMis, 
comprehensible,  susceptible  (the  modern  senses 
in  part  coinciding  with  those  of  L.  capax,  ca- 
pacious), <  L.  caper e,  take  hold  of,  seize,  hold, 
etc.  (whence  ult.  a  great  number  of  E.  words, 
as  capactoui,  captious,  captiee  =  caitiff,  capture, 
accrjif,  except,  intercejtt,  preceptj  concede,  tie- 
ceiee,  perceive,  receive,  conception,  deception,  etc, 
receptacle,  recipient,  occupy,  etc.),  =  Goth,  haf- 
jan  =  AS.  hettban,  E.  keace,  lift,  raise,  orig. 
'  hold':  seeArarc.]  It.  Able  to  hold  or  contain; 
sufficiently  capacious  (for) :  followwl  by  of. 

The  place  rhoaca  was  the  cathedral  church,  capable  </ 
about  400  persons.  leant  Herbert. 

St.  Capacious;  extensive;  comprehensive:  as, 
"a  capable  aud  wide  revenge,  Shak.,  OOijllo, 

lii.  3. —  3.  Able  to  receive;  open  to  influences; 

impressible;  receptive;  susceptible;  ailmitting: 

usuully  followed  by  of:  as,  capah 

grief;  capable  of  long  duration 


"J  i 

l«lWr- 


15.  To  salute  by  taking  off  the  ■ 
a  proctor. 


>:  as,  to  cap 


r.  Iv.  l 

Capped  quarts.    &»  croartz.- Capped  rail,  an 

rail  wtth  a  steel  cap  or  tread.  See  rail.  -  To  cap  a 
(naut.  X  to  cover  the  end  of  it  with  tarred  canvas  or  metal 
To  cap  off,  in  plaa.makinei,  to  detach  (a  cylinder  of 
blown  class)  >*y  drawing  a  circle  aroundftie  cloaeil  end. — 
To  cap  tarts  or  ptovarba,  to  quote  trtU  or  proverlw 
alternately  in  etuulatloti  or  contest.   Sea  to  cap  verm, 


1  will  < 


Tliere  i»  natter)  In  friend- 
S&aJr..  Hea.  v..  I1L  7. 


•ti  ruiil  lh'  ftlicr  ni 


Butler,  Uudibraa,  III.  It  14*0. 


To  rap  the  climax,  to  go  tn  the  utmost  limit  in  words 
action  :  exceed  expectation 


wnicn  miners  especi  i 
ties.  *fBlrt||m,'*-h^"|; 
unproductive  rock,  w 


or  belief  :  sa,  that  story  caps 
in  this  altair  eu>*  (As  rfiMU  of 


sizes  of  writing-paper.  /Wsrap.  umu 
lung  way.  ranges  from  IS  :<  in  to  lt\  ■  1  :.A  incties.  Law 
cap.  folded  the  narrow  way.  Is  of  die  same  dimensions 
rut  cap  and  tnrat  cap,  alaays  Bat  or  unfolded,  are  13  »  19 
iDctiea.  Flat  rap,  „t  fnU  rn/;  h  It  *  \~  ill-  lien.  ftuuMf 
coji  is  17  »  SS  UK-he*,  lii  England  t»<  l»  l^i  •  li)  Inches 
and  f-nilsrap  or  cap  Is  I  t}  »  HH  Inches.  Kieka  wje  cap  Is  s 
thin,  hUiblj  rah  lid,  rvd  |«prr  of  n,<\»i  qusllty,  made  ol  new 
stock,  and  «»i  d  lor  prtntniK  Ulls  at  rtehangr,  tic 
4.  The  head,  chief,  or  top ;  the  acme. 

Thou  alt  tile  rap  ol  all  the  t  -  l,  alive. 

.vA.it.,  T.  of  A.,  Iv  X 


To  cap  verses,  to  quote  alternately  verses  each  beginning 
with  tho  same  letter  with  which  the  last  ended.  The  cap- 
ping of  I .atin  verses  is  a  common  game  in  classical  schools. 
No  verse  may  1*  used  twice,  and  no  liesitalluii  or  delay  U 
permitted ;  so  that  a  moderate  proficiency  In  the  game 
supposes  several  thousand  verses  arranged  III  the  memory 
alphabetically.  If  the  correctness  of  a  verse  Is  challenged, 
the  player  who  gave  it  must  show  where  It  occurs. 
II.  infraa-H.  To  uncover  the  head  in  rever- 
or  civility. 


wpatHe  of 

lng  colored  or  altered:  sometimes  used 
lutely. 

His  form  and  cause  cuajoia'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  insAe  Uiem  eapoifr.        Skak..  Hamlet,  IU.  A. 
If  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou  roust  know 
the  king  Is  full  of  grief.  Shak.,  W.  T..  tv.  X 

To  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  lioly  spheres, 
KettU,  " 

We  have  no  right  to  conclude,  then,  that  1 
eventa  is  always  capable  vf  being  explained. 

W.  K.  Clifrent.  Lecturea,  t  U». 

4f.  Able  to  be  received.  [Hare.] 

Lean  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  Lin [j rr satire 
Thy  palm  socne  moment  keepa 

SAaJr..  As  you  tike  It,  111  &. 

St.  Fitted  or  deserving  to  receive:  as,  "capa- 
ble of  mercy,"  Lord  Herbert. 

That  place  In  Uie  world  s  account  which  he  thinks  his 
capable  of. 

£j«nmen.  Pref.  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

6.  Sufficiently  able  (to  do  something):  as, 
a  man  capable  of  judging. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  ai  entertaining  a  certain 
quantity  of  happiness  which  no  Institutions  can  Increase, 
no  circumstances  i  " 
tune. 

7.  Having  legal  power  or  capacity:  aa,  a 
tard  is  not  capable  of  inherit 


Loyal  and  natural  boy,  III 
To  make  thee  capable. 


ing  an  estate. 
Of  my  land, 

rest  th< 


SAot.,  Lear,  IL  I. 
8.  Possessing  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  or 
ability;  qualified:  able;  competent:  aa,  acapov. 
ble  judge;  a  capable  instructor. 

To  be  born  rich  and  feeble  ia  aa  bad  a  fate  aa  to  be  born 
poor  and  ropook.  Top.  Sri.  Jfo.,  XXV.  «K7. 

=8yn.  B.  Vuallncd.  fitted,  adapted,  rfllcleiit,  clever,  skil- 
ful, gifted,  accomplished. 
capableneSB  (ku'pa-bl-neai,  ii.    The  state  or 


6.  Head,  chief,  or  master.  [Prov 
An  act  of  respect  pftformcd  by 
bead. 

tine  a  cap  ami  make  a  lee  in  thsnks. 


Fuller. 


Still  ravpuisr,  rrliiglng,  applaixtliig  —  waiting  at  men's 
d.».r«  with  all  afTabllity.  Hnrtan,  Anat.  of  Ucl. 

cap-  (kttp),  n.  [Same  as  ryip'  =  E.  <*«/>.  q.  v.] 
A  wooden  bowl :  as,  a  rap  of  porridge  and  milk. 
Also  rasp.  [Scotch.] 

cap  ' (kap),  r,  f.;  prel.  and  pp.  capped,  y\ir.  can. 
ping.  [<  I).  JUiyiva  (=  8>v.  »-,i;>ii),  scizi.-,  catch, 
make  prize  of,  its  n  privutcer  or  pirate  (>  D. 
kaap,  privateering);  appar.  <  I,.  capere,  take, 
seize,  capture:  hpo  rxj/Kifcfr,  captirf,  rupture, 
etc.  IIi-nccrYi/MTilandrappcra.r.]  1.  Tourrvst. 

"^!HnnV(7'f,,,'K*ulgT.t  "rfnnvlng  ?ratlc?lil.  t    itblo  to  cont'nm.  iililej''io  t-iintaiii  muili,  wide. 


juality  of  being  capable ;  capability ;  i-apa 
capably  (kii'pa-bli),  adr.     in  a  ca'pable  man- 
ner. 

capacifyt  (kS-paa'i-fi),  v.  t.    [<  L.  capax  (en- 
par-),  capable,  +  -ft/,  q.  v.]    To  (|iiaiify. 

Wisdom  ,-eitAtciJtrM  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly  and  Innocently 
all  g.«>d  tbliqra  Barruic,  Sermons,  I.  I. 


7.  A  rap-sheaf  (which  nee). — 8.  pi.  Fungi. 
rProv.  Kng.] — 9t.   A  cape.     See  cupel.  —  a, 


feather  in  one's  cap. 
belt  rail.  —  Black  cap.  In)  The  e»|>  > 
passlnat  MUiteiice  of  iVeath.  [HrttiHh. 
over  the  hua<l  of  a  criminal  linni* 
haiued  -Cap  copped. in  Are  , a  by. 
ing.  — Cap  In  crown,  b>  are.,  Uie  ci 
circle  of  the  crown,  and  covering  t 


Belt-rail  cap.  -  • 

orn  by  a  )udin-  when 
ib)  The  t  ap  .trawii 
liately  iM^fope  lie  Is 
.•diet  used  an  a  t-ear- 
p  within  tile  rim  or 
head.    Such  cap! 


are  rcprracntr!  of  different  colors,  which  are  mentioned 
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Ralph  has  frleu.la  that  will  hot  sillier  him  to  lie  rapt  for 
ten  limes  so  much. 

fioiu.  .i«.f  >*(.,  hulgbtof  llaniimr  Pestle,  IU.  £ 

2.  To  seize;  lay  hn|.|  of  violently  ;  specifically, 
to  seize  i, a  vessel)  its  u  prize;  hence,  to  entrap 
or  itisnare.  [Scotch  and  pniv.  Ktig.] 
Cap*  (kap),  r.  i. ;  iiret.  mid  pp.  ntppeil.  ppr. 
rojiping.  [ITnassibilntisl  form  of  cAnpl,  i-«»;ii, 
q,  v.l  1.  To  chap,  as  the  hands.— 2.  To  wrin- 
kle.—3.  To  coagulate.    [Prov.  Eng.] 


large,  spftcioiix,  also  capable,  suweiilible  (< 
)n  rr,  hold,  contain  :  see  ntptthlr  I,  -r  -t 


Ihe  term.,  of.  ttHdnrioux,  fallacious.')  If.  Cnpa- 
ble  of  rcc-iviiig  or  Inililing:  its,  a  jar  capmtou* 
of  :!U  gallons.— 2.  Capable  of  holding  much; 


roomy;  spacious:  as.  u  capaciouK  vessel;  u  ca- 
pacious buy  ur  harbor;  a  aipaciou*  mind  or 


uory 
Dow  n  sunk  »  holt 
t'lipanwis  bed  of  water*. 


ttoni  broad  and  deep, 
tlilhrn.  V.  L.  vIL  ! 


gitized  by  Google 


make  capable ; 


tpaclUtion  (kVpas-i-ta'sbgn),  ».  l< 
trite .-  Ho  -fihon.J    Th«  act  of  making  capable. 


capacious 

The  fane?  which  he  [Edmund  Knrfco]  had  In  common 
with  all  mankind,  nm)  very  probably  In  no  eminent  de- 
grae.  In  Mm  «u  urged  Into  unusual  activity  under  the 
necetiille*  of  hU  cayancvM  undemanding. 

De  Qilim*)/. 

3t.  Disposed  to 
views  (of). 

Pot  I  write  not  to  such  translator*,  but  to  men 
of  the  tool  Mid  renin*  of  their  author*,  without  »hirh  all 
their  labour  will  In  of  no  IK  trot  to  d("»TTiict-  thrciwlvr*. 
nod  Injure  the  author  iliat  fill*  iiiUi  their  jtlsuahtei  hnuac. 

Dryien,  hue  of  Luclan. 

capaciously  (kA-pa'ghua-li),  orfr. 
cioua  manner  or  degree, 
capaciousness  fkft-pn'shus-Des),  n.  The  state 

Or  quality  of  being  capacious,  (a)  Wtdenca* ;  large- 
ness ;  cxtensive-nee*.  (b)  Ciimprehcrisivene** ;  power  of 
taking  *  wldr  survey :  applied  to  the  mind. 

capacitate)  (M-pasl-tat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eajxuitaled,  ppr.  capacitating.  [<  capacity  + 
-ate'1.  Cf.  the  equiv.  It.  eapaeitare,  ' 
ettmed  L.  'rapaetfare.]  i.  To  ma 
enable 

By  thl*  instruction  we  may  be  rsponrafed  to  observe 
these  error*.  Deaden. 

Specifically—  2.  To  furnish  with  legal  powers 
qualify:  at,  to  capacitate  oue  for  an  office, 

f.tte : 
[Hare.] 

capacity  kA-naa'Mi),  n. ;  pi.  capacities  (-tig). 
"  capacity  =  Pr.  capacitat  =  8p.  capaci- 
ty, eapaeidade  a  It.  eapaeitd,  <  L.  ea- 
paeita(t-)»,  <  eapax  (capac-),  able  to  contain: 
nee  capacions.]  1.  The  power  of  receiving 
or  containing ;  specifically,  the  power  of  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  exactly;  cubic  con- 
tent*. 

Our  globe  b  ailing  on  through  apace,  like  some  huge 
ocean  steuuer.  whose  rwjasrtry  for  coal  is  strictly  limited, 
ft  i>.  HUckmt*,  Address  48th  AiiiiIt.  Un.  Thool.  Sent. 

S.  Boceptivitv:  susceptibility  to  being  pas- 
sively affected  In  any  way ;  power  of  receiving 
impression*,  or  of  being  acted  upon. 

Faculty  ...  I*  properly  limited  to  active  power,  and. 
therefore,  la  abnalvrly  applied  to  the  mere  pMlve  altrc- 
tiotu  ot  mind.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand,  n  more  prop- 
erly limited  to  three.  It*  primary  algnlftcatton,  which  1* 
literally  room  for,  a*  well  a*  It*  employment,  favor*  this ; 
allhougtlltcanni't  lie  denied  that  there  ore  example*  of  It* 
usage  m  an  active  arnie.  Lelbnitx,  aa  far  a*  1  know,  vu 
the  Srst  who  limited  it*  psychological  application  to  the 
pamirltinof  mind.  .  .  .  The  active  (power  I  may  be  called 
faculty,  and  perl.uj>-i  the  nn^ve  might  be  called  capacity. 
or  receptivity. 

Sir  W.  IlumtUon,  Metaphysics,  Bowen's  Abridgment,  Till, 
Capacity  signifies  greater  paaatvcneaa  or  receptivity  than 
.  .  ,  (power  or  facility  l  Hence  It  ia  more  usually  applied 
to  that  In  the  soul  by  which  It  doe*  or  can  surfer,  or  to 
dormant  and  Inert  possibilities  to  lie  aroiued  to  exertion* 
of  strength  or  *kill.  or  to  make  striking  ndi  atices  thruiigh 
education  and  habit.     A*.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  |  30. 

3.  Aotive  power;  ability:  aa,  mental  capacity  ; 
the  capacity  of  a  substance  to  resist  pressure. 

Hate,  and  fear,  and  remorse,  and  crime  have  In  them  the 
t  of  stirring  In  us  a  horror  uf  moral  repugnance 
l  art  liad  no  means  of  awakening.  J.  Cm/it 

Thomtu,  Walden,  p.  11 

Fowhilnn  gaue  hlin  Namonlack  Idstnutle  *erv*nt,  and 
one  of  a  ahrvwd,  subtlll  eapaciUc. 

«<uoled  In  Co/*.  Juhn  Smith.  True  Travel*.  I.  1«7. 

dL  Ability  in  a  moral  or  legal  sense;  legal  quali- 
fication ;  legal  power  or  right :  as,  a  man  or  a 
corporation  may  have  a  capacity  to  give  or  re- 
ceive and  hold  estate;  A  was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  his  capacity  of  director  (that  Is,  in 
virtue  of  his  legal  qualification  as  a  director). 

Oner  that,  that  the  same  Master  and  Wardeyns,  and 
their  succesaoura,  sliuld  be  perpetuall  and  haoe  capaeilr 
Kn&UH  «iM«(E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  SW 

lie  luut  bean  restored  to  hi*  capacity  of  governing  by 
renouncing  the  errors  of  ropery.  Brovgham, 

Hence— 6.  Character;  profession ; occupation ; 
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Uka  the  Leydeu  Jar.  The  unit  of  eapaeOy  la  the  farad, 
or,  practically.  th»  ratcnitanMl.  See JanA.—  WfrortnUtU 
capacity,  axtreme  dlffarrnUal  capacity,  <  r  vital 
Capacity,  Hi-  uinniiiit  .if  air  which  can  be  expelled  from 
t!ic  lungs  by  the  cTLiilcat  possllile  explratiuo  after  the 
greatest  |H«*ll.!e  biaprratkun.  It  Is  usually  about  n<  cu- 
bic Inchea-Speciflc  Inductive  capacity,  In  rUcl..  the 
ratio  of  capacity  of  aa  aocumnlalor  formed  of  the  di- 
electric aubatanue  whose  tpectfte  rapacity  la  spoken  of  to 
tii?  capacity  of  au  accutnulaUir  of  the  same  form  and  site 
AUtvl  allh  air. -Standard  measure  of  capacity. 
mtnriT.  -TTiermai  capacity  u  tn>l<',  n  uir»i»- 
.  uiniu,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  Its  tern- 
T  „  peralure  by  one  degree  on  the  amolal*  thermodynamic 
In  a  CAp a-  SirV.  r»^n«ru.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  Xl.Wfl.- Vital  ca- 


capellane 

lar  garment  hanging  from  the  ahouldera,  worn 
for  protection  against  the  weather.— 3.  The 
coping  of  a  wall.  [North.  Eng.]— 4.  pi. 
Ear*  of  oorn  broken  off  in  thrashing.  [North. 


1 


cape,J  ikA).) 
lof  a 

eoio, 


.[< 


F.  cap,  a  cape,  beadlsml, 
head  of  a 'ship,  also  lit.  a  head,  <  It.  co/k»  k  Sp. 


pa  city,  same  as  <lifmtnM  eapamrir.-tyiL  1.  Wrncn- 
alona.— S.  Aptilwit,  Faculty  (see.  gnlui).  tum,  forte,  apt- 
ness; Atnlilv.  Capacity  {nee  abUUyX-t.  OIBce,  sphere, 
post,  ninction. 

C»p»de  :ka-pM'),  »•   [Origin  uncertain.]  In 
hat-making,  a  bat.    E.  H.  KnighU 
i-a-pie  (\ap^l-pe'),  atfti.    [Earlier  t\Uacap-n- 


You  desire  my  thoughu  as  a  friend,  and  not  a*  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  Utey  are  the  same  In  both  cayacitut. 

6t.  A  license ;  authorization. 

They  gave  the  monk*  leave  to  depart,  and  moat  of  them, 
they  said,  draired  capacities  or  license*  to  depart  to  lie 
granted  to  them,  though  aotne  desired  to  be  assigned  to 
other  place*  of  religion. 

R.  W.  Dixon.  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  v. 
Breathing  capacity*.  Same  as  ili/cmtiat  capacity  — 
Capacity  for  heat,  the  aniuuut  of  heat  reanlred  to  ralm- 
the  terappratuiv  of  any  object  one  dvgree,  Iwing  tli<!  |»»- 
duct  of  It*  uiaaa  Into  It*  specific  heat  Also  someUnna 
used  as  a  aynunrin  of  ipmfie  heat,  whin  It  Is  generally 
called  the  n»n.»  ntpaeittt  for  heAt  -  Capacity  of  a 
conductor.  In  tUn  .  Die  uuanllty  of  electrTdty  mioired 
to  raise  Its  iKiteiitlal  from  tvn>  to  unity  The  capacity 
of  a  solvere  ta  pMporttunal  to  it*  railliu,  *nd  In  the  i\  iS. 
H.  system  is  aunierleally  e«i«ial  t..  Its  radln*  - 
ceoUnieter*.  The  rapacity  k*  incre»»e,l  hj 
charge  of  an  opposite  kind,  a*  U  shown 


pc,  cap-a-pee,  capapee,  cap6-a*pc :  <  OF.  de  cap 
a  pic,  from  head  to  foot  (now  tie  pied  en  cap, 
from  foot  to  head) :  cap,  head  (see  cope2) ;  pic, 
pied,  <  L.  pet  tped-)  =  E.  foot,  q.  v.]  From 
bead  to  foot ;  all  over.  Also  written  eap-4-pia. 
See 

,  ea-SHS-jat . 
Shot.,  Hamlet,  L  4. 

A  yellow  ointment,  with  which,  after  they  [the  Indians) 
have  bathed,  they  anoint  thomsefres  mpapsr. 

UctcrUy.  Virginia,  tit  «  41 

Far  from  being  disheartened,  luiwrver.  lie  was  seen, 
armed  oajy-o-pis,  on  horseback  from  dawn  Ui  evening. 

PrtKott.  Kerd.  and  Is*.,  I.  4. 

caparison  (ka-par'i-son),  n.  (<  OF.  eaparat- 
a-on,  capmuson,  F.  ctrpni-ocon,  \  8p.  caparactm 
as  Pg.  eaparazSo,  a  cover  for  a  a  cover 

for  a  coach,  a  kind  of  aug.  of  eapa,  a  cloak, 
cover,  (  ML.  eapa,  eappa,  a  cape :  see  capi  and 
cope1.]  1.  A  cloth  or  covering,  more  or  less 
ornamented,  laid  over  the  saddle  or  furniture 
of  a  horse,  especially  of  a  sumpter-horse  or 
horse  of  state. 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur  T 
>         Korrkh  r/jMie.Mi-riirtrapptiiggayf 

Shot..  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  KC 
Hence  — 2.  Clothing,  especially  sumptuous 
clothing;  equipment;  outfit. 

My  heart  groan* 
BciK-ath  the  nay  rci/*rn*''i. 

Smollett.  The  Begiolde,  lit.  a. 

caparison  (ka-par'i-son),  r.  t.    [<  copnriros,  n.] 
1.  To  cover  with  a  caparison,  as  a  horse. — S. 
To  dress  sumptuously ;  adorn  with  rich  dress, 
caparisoned  (ka-par'i-somi),  p.  a,   [Pj>.  of  ca- 


Pg.  eoAo,  a  cape,  headland,  end.  extremity, 
It.  also  lit.  a  bead,  <  L.  caput,  head:  sec  caput, 
capital*,  etc.]  1.  A  piece  of  land  jutting  into 
a  sea  or  a  lake  beyond  the  adjoining  coast-line. 
— 8.  [cKip.]  Awinereeemblingsherryorcaiiary, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cape  aaiL  -™ 
it**'  —Cape  chestnut,  jasmin,  etc,  Sccth*  nouns. 
cape-J  (kap)>  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  raped,  ppr. 
capiny.  K  capr3,  n.,  after  the  orig.  F.  cop,  in 
sense  of  'heauof  a  ship';  cf.  F.  mcttrt  le  cap 
au  uord  (end,  etc. },  bear  north  (south,  etc. ).  J 
-Vdwf.,  to  keepaeourso;  head  or  point :  aa,  bow 
does  she  eapet 

cape3  (ka'pe),  n.  [ML.,  2d  pen.  sing,  pres. 
impv. ot  L.  eapere,  take :  see  capable]  In  Eng- 
land, a  jodicial  writj  now  abolished,  used  in 
proceedings  by  the  king  or  a  feudal  lord  to  re- 
cover land  on  the  default  of  a  tenant :  called 
rape  from  its  initial  word.  The  cape  magnum.  ->r 
grmut  cape,  was  the  writ  for  pn**e**1"n  when  the  tv-tiant 
Tailed  to  appear.  The  cape  famim,  or  p>ta  cay,  w»*  the 
ahorter  writ  turned  when  the  pUintnf  |ircvalle«t  after  the 
tenant  had  appeared. 

cape1*,  e.  i.  [ME.  copen  =  MLG.  LO.  i'npt-a  *■ 
OlIG.  ehapfen,  MIIG.  kapfea,  gaze,  stare,  gape : 
in  form  a  diff.  word  from  gape,  in  which  in  E. 
it  is  now  absorbed:  see  gape]    Togase;  gape. 


HelLord 
has  not  even 


[Origin  unknown.] 
o  called  by  Cornish 


i,  ami  in  tne  i .  i,_ 
dhu  expreiaeii  In 
by  priulniitv  to  ■ 
n  by  *  coudeneer 


parUo*,  r.]    1.  Covered  with  a 
decorated  cloth, as  a  horse;  decked;  adorned. 

The  steeds,  ronsnjon'ii  wltli  purple,  stand 
With  golden  trappings,  glorious  to  behold,  fbyten. 

2.  In  Act.,  harnessed:  used  of  a  horse  when 

saddled  and  prepared  for  the  field  Caparisoned 

ancient,  la  her,,  covered  with  b anting  and  bonsae.—  Ca- 
parisoned modern,  ■»  Ac.,  having  saddle,  etc.,  like  a 
modem  cavalry  charger, 
capcaset  ( kap'kas),  n.  A  case  for  containing 
caps,  collars,  or  other  articles  of  apparel;  a 
small  traveling-caae.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  seems  to  have  become  a  receptacle  for 
papers,  money,  etc. 

A  capcaoe  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 

Fletcher  (oiwf  another),  Noble  Oentleman,  v.  1. 

shut  np  in  a  silver  eapciue.  Burton,  AnaL  of  M*U,  p.  GX. 
capol  (kap),  it.  [<  ME.  cape,  <  OF.  cape,  p.  cope, 
also  assibilated  chape,  *=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  eapa  = 
It.  cappa,  a  cloak,  cbim>,  <  ML.  cdpa,  eappa,  a 
ca(«>,  whence  also  by  different  channels  E.  cap* 
anil  cape*,  which  are  thus  doublets  of  cape* :  see 
cap*,  ewpct.]  1.  A  circular  covering  for  the 
shoulder*  and  adjacent  parts,  either  separate 
or  attached  to  the  top  of  a  garment,  as  thut 
of  a  «own  or  an  overcoat.— 3.  A  short  circu-  el. 


t  aye  as  stille  aa  stoon, 
And  evtre  caput  [var.  yapyil  upw*rd  Into  the  eir. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale.  L  ST. 

cape-a-pel,-adi'.   See  cap-a-pie. 
cape-cloakt  I  kap'klok), «.  A  cloak  with  a  cape, 
caped  (kapt),  a.   [<  rapei  +  ^rf-'.]  Furnished 
with  a  cape  or  tippet. 

wears  a  cuyied  rtdlug  coat  ani 
laced  hat. 

A\  And  Q.,  tttii  ser..  X.  41* 

capel;t,  caplelt,  a.  [ME.,  also  caput,  etc.,  = 
Ioel.  kapall,  <  Gael,  eapull  =  Ir.  canuU,  copal,  C 
L.  eooaHiu,  a  horse :  see  cabaT*  and  eacroC]  A 
horse. 

And  k'*f  I>ym  r-^oaies  to  hwa  cart. 

/Sera  fttiwrnun  (CX  xxil  131. 
Btitli*  hey  ami  cart  ami  -ek  hi*  capUe  Uire. 

Chaucer.  Frtar  •  Tale.  I.  •J*. 

capeP,  caplea  (ka'pl),  n. 
In  strain^,  a  wall  of  a  lode :  so  i 
miners,  and  chiefly  when  the  country  closely  ad- 
jacent to  the  lode  itself  has  been  more  or  less 
altered  by  those  chemical  agencies  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  latter  was  formed,  tms 
alteration  usually  shows  Itself  ui  a  ailidBcatkm  and  h*niea- 
Ing  of  the  rock.  The  capeb  are  Micuetimes  tliemaelre*  m 
Impregnataxt  with  metalliferous  particles  a*  to  be  worth 
working:  In  such  c**ee  they  are  tunally  recognised  *s 
forming  a  part  of  the  lode.  If  barren  of  ore,  the;  are 
oonatden^d  as  belonging  to  the  country-  At  the  alary  Ann 
wheal  (or  mine)  in  Cornwall,  and  prrhapn  in  other  niinea, 
the  capel  is  called  the  cah ;  It  la  there  drirrlbed  a*  cms- 
aatting  of  cliakjdbmlc  quart*,  and  [*  considered  as  being 
a  part  of  the  hide,  although  barren  of  ore.  The  word  u 
rarely  heard  autatdc  of  Cornwall.  In  the  I'nited  State* 
cuai'iv;  takea  It*  place  to  some  extent. 

capel*  (ka'pl), «.  [Cf.  cap*,  n.,  2,  and  raphsj.) 
Tlte  horn  Joint  which  connects  the  two  pur.s 
of  a  flail.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

capelan  (kap'e-lan),  a.  1.  A  fish  of  the  family 
(iadida,  Gadtu  otisttfM,  the  poor.— S.  Same  as 
rap««a. 

capelin  (kap'e-lin),  a.   Same  as  eapf»n» 
capoline,  capelline  (kap'e-lln).  n.   (<  F.  core- 
fine  =  Sp.  Pg.  capdlina  =  It.  eappellina,  <  ME. 
cajieilina,  capclina,  eapjiUina, 
dim.  of  capella,  itself  a  dim. 
of  eapa,  eap}>a,  a  cap,  hood : 
see  rap1,  rape*.]   A  small 
skull-cap  of  iron  worn  by  light- 
armed  men,  such  as  archers, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Also 
written  eappcliue,  ehapeUae. 


Capellne,  i]ta  nta- 
turf.  pUce.1  iqv*  «*• 
UbAil  tnjl  net  «» 
Uc**>l  t.:  rl  Fvm 
V»U>t  le-tiuc  •  -I act 


CapellA  (ka-pel'S),  it."  [L.,  a 
star  so  called,  lit.  a  she-goat, 
dim.  of  eapra,  a  she-goat :  see 
captr*.}  A  star,  the  fifth  in 
the  heavens  in  order  of  bright- 
ness. It  Is  situated  on  the  Ion 
shoulder  of  Auriga,  In  front  of  the  Oreat  Bear,  nearly  no  * 
line  with  the  two  northernmost  of  the  seven  stars  funning 
diaries  •  Wain :  and  It  Is  easily  recognised  by  the  pre* 
Imlty  of  "the  Klda,"  three  star*  of  the  fourth  inagnlluee 
fanning  an  l*o*oele*  trfangie.  The  cidnr  ->f  raprlla  Is 
nearly  the  *ame  ■*  that  of  the  ran.  See  mt  urnirr  A  eraya 
capellanet  (kap'e-lan),  n.  [<  ML.  capel\a*ta: 
'  .]  A  chaplain;  a  curate  of  a chap- 


tized  by  Google 


rap.. 


of 
inaepa. 


[As  E. 


ca  pellet 

ca pellet  (kap'e-let).  n.  [<  F.  eapMrl,  <  LL. 
capellctm%  eapeHelut,  a  little  cap,  dim.  of  ea- 
pella,  a  cap,  cape,  hood,  dim.  of  eatta,  cappa,  a 
cap,  eape:  tee  cop1,  co/*1.]  A  kind  of  swell- 
ing like  a  won,  growing  on  the  back  part  of  a 
hone's  hock,  or  on  the  point  of  the  elbow.  Also 
written  eapulel. 

capellina  (Sp.pron.  ka-po-lye'na),  a. 

iron  helmet,  the  headpiece  of  a  " 

eapelinc.)    In  the  wester 

the  United  States,  a  vessel 

rating  tbo  quicksilver  from 

H\  Ualleck. 
capelline.  ».   See  capctine. 
CApAllmeister,  a.   See  kapellmeister. 
cape-merchaatt,  cap-mefciantt,  ». 

accom.  of  It,  capo,  head  (see  cape"),  +  mercaitte, 

merchant  (see  Mercian!).]  A  roaster  merchant. 

iepcctttr-*lly-(a>  Tbe  purser  or  supercargo  of  »  ship  (4) 

The  chief  manager  of  a  trading  ejjiediUon  or  of  a  factor; . 

^Kuiry  of  tbe^pcttle  niarchante  to  sbewo  his  reckoning 

required,  ilaklupti  Yvy&pti,  I.  22a, 

The  president  and  Captain  Martin  a  sickness  compelled 
me  to  be  capt-mcrckarit 

Captain  John  Smith,  Quoted  In  Tyler's  Atner.  Lit,  L  tt. 

caper1  (kA'per),  r.  i.  [Short  for  oquiv.  capri- 
ole, formerly  spelled  capreall,  <  It.  caprioUtre, 
caper,  leap  about  as  a  goat  or  kid  (evprittla,  > 
F.  capriole,  now  cabriule.  a  caper,  a  capriole),  < 
cavnolo.  a  kid  (as  dim.  of  caprio,  a  roebuck,  a 
wild  goat),  <  L.  eapreolits,  a  kind  of  wild  goat, 
dim.  of  (ML.)  capreu*,  in  fern,  form  raprea,  a 
wild  goat,  prop,  adj.,  <  caper,  m.  (ML.  also  rvj- 
bro(n-)),  a  no-goat,  capra,  f.,  a  she-goat  (>  It. 
capro,  m.,  capra,  f.,  —  Sp.  cabron,  m.,  cabra,  f., 
an  Pg.  cabro,  m.,  oifrru,  f.,  =  Pr.  cabra,  f.,  an  F. 
eabn  (<  ML.  capritus),  in.,  OF.  cherrc,  chUvre, 
F.  ekcrrt,  t.,  >  ult.  E.  chcreril,  ckerrelte,  ckcrron, 
etc.).  Cf.  Qr.  mxpoc,  a  boar;  AS.  fca/rr  aa  leel. 
hafr,  a  buck,  a  he-goat.  See  capret,  capriole.'] 
To  leap;  skip  or  jump;  prance;  spring:  aa,  to 
caper  abont  (aa  a  lamb  or  a  child);  "making 
a  roan  horse  coper,"  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and 
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caper3  fkl'per),  n.  [=  G.  kaper  =  F.  eapre,  < 
D.  kaper  (=  Dan.  kaper  =  Sw.  kapare),  a  priva- 
teer, X  kapem  =  Sw.  kapa  (cf.  Q.  kapern  =  I>an. 
kaprt,  from  the  noun),  take,  seise,  make  a  prize 
of  at  sea:  seeoop*.]  Haul.,  a  light-armed  ves- 
sel of  the  seventeenth  century,  used  by  tbe 
Dutch  for  privateering. 

Tbe  trade  Into  tlie  straight  eaa  neither  be  secured  by 
oar  own  couvoyt,  nor  by  Uie  French  fleet*  In  the  Vedlter- 
raneaa.  from  the  F*utrh  caver*. 

Sir  »'.  Temple.  T<>  the  Pake  of  Ormuml,  Works,  L  ISi 

caperatet  «.  [<  L.  capero-fttn.  pp.  of  capcrare, 
wrinkle,  draw  together  in  wnnklW.l  To  frown. 
(We*,  1717. 

caper-bush  (ks'per-bush),  a.   8ame  aa  caper?. 

capercalllie,  capercailzie  (ka-p*r-kal'yv),  n. 
[A  book-word  of  uncertain  etym.,  and  hence 
of  unstable  form ;  also  written  eapercally,  and 
formerly  capercaillc,  -cayllie,  -eaile,  -eallie,  -cali, 
•calif,  -kallg,  -eatcg,  -eail,  -kaillie,  cobbcr-kely : 
also  capercailj/ie,  "capercailye  or  wilde  horse 
(Boece,  tr.,  A.  D.  1636),  capercaltieane,  and  (with 
2  repr.  the  old  form  of  y,  ana  properly  pro- 
nounced y)  capercailzie  (a.  d.  1 62 1 ),  -calze  (said 
to  have  been  first  used  A.  u.  1578 ),  -kailMi,  etc. ; 


>r'iejlftfe 


caper1  (ka'per),  n.   K  caper1,  r.)  . 
skip  ..r  spring,  as  in  dancing  or  mirth,  or  in  the 
frolic  of  a  kid  or  lamb,  or  a  child  ' 


cruiu;  i 
i  prank. 


We  thai  are  true  love 


114. 

To  cut  capers.  s«*  em. 
caper-  ( ku'  per),  n.    [Of  the  product,  usually  in 


pi.  capers  ;  ME.  eaperit,  cappart*,  capperis,  after 
L;  (F.  eapre,  eappre,  now  e4pre  =  It.  eappero 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  with  Ar.  article  alcaparra )  —  D.  kap- 


.  tlllh 
I.  <  f 


per  =  (i.Kaper  =  Dan.  kaper s  =  Sw.  ta;>ri*, 
tappartt,  <  Or.  ti-nraoic,  the  caper-plant,  a  ca- 
per, <  Ar.  fciMdr,  qabbar  =  Pent,  kabar,  capers.) 
A  plant,  Cappari*  «pin<wo,  the  buds  of  which 
(called  eaperi))  are  much  used  as  a  condiment. 
The  Imah  kt  a  low  shrub.  ip»wlna  on  utd  walls,  1u  Aaaurea 
^oramonxnibblih,  In  tlm  cuu:itnei  6or0vrljiK  Ihv 


lie  hat  vjaa  of  jouth. 

Skak.,  M.  W.  of  W,  ItLl 

A  leap; 


C.(wrmll«  ,  Ttlri. 

Latinized  capricalca .-  a  Sc.  word  of  Gael,  ori- 
gin, the  Gael,  form  being  capuil-ooille,  explained 
as  the  'cock  of  the  wood,'  or  lit.  the  'horae  of 
the  wood '  (aiittar.,  like  the  NL.  name  urogat- 
lut,  'ox-cock,'  in  ref.  to  its  size),  <  cavull,  horse, 
or  rather  mare  (see  canell),  +  coitte,  a  wood, 
forest.  But  the  Oael.  form  may  be  an  accom. 
one,  and  the  word  1m  otherwise  explained  as  < 
Gael,  cabkar,  a  hawk,  any  old  bird,  +  coiteach, 
a  cock.  Cf.  Gael.  comp.  coiltach-coille,  a  wood- 
cock (coitle,  a  wood);  coilaicb-dubk,  a  black- 
cock (tlubh,  black);  ctnleack-fraoich,  a  m<Mir- 
cock  or  red-grouse  cook  (fruock,  heath,  moor) ; 
onileack-oitlhehc,  an  owl,  lit.  night-cock  (oidbeke, 
night).)  The  Scotch  name  for  the  wood-gronsc, 
7e!rno  urogatlux,  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous 
birds  of  Europe,  the  male  sometimes  weighing 
US  to  13  pounds.  It  b)  tnixa  frequent!'  f«nn<l  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  Norway  atxl 
Sweden  bclns;  Its  favorite  homos.  For  sonwr  time  ft  was 
ahnoat  or  wholly  rxtlnct  In  Great  Hrltaln;  but  It  now 
aL'iin  holds  a  place  In  tbe  uriUsh  fauika,  and  constitutes 
one  of  Its  greatest  ornament*.  The  male  Is  eomDsoely 
cb11<hI  tlie  r/jo-tmtaifv^ofv  or  eocA*«/*<Ae^eoosls. 

capercalzet,  a.   Same  as  capercailHe. 
caperclawt,  capperclawt,  r.  f.  [Erroneous 
forms  of  ciapperelatt.]    To  tear  with  the  nails ; 
clapperclaw;  abuse, 
lie  eojnervifdirWA  Hesa  very  sore.  Birrk. 
caper-cutting  (ka'p*r-knt'ing),  e.  Dancing  in 
r;  flighty,   licau.  and  Ft. 


,  n.    [Origin  unknown.]  The 


UedllerriiMaii.  The  bads  are  collected  and  preserved  In 
rlneamr.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  tmripe  frail  Is  em. 
ployed  In  tbe  same  way.  Also  called  eanrr-oau*  or  easier- 
yitmt,  ant1  furtuerty  easvr  rne. 


The  roper  plant,  with  Its  white  ami  purple 
flourishes  am..iij;  tin:  pllra  of  ruUilsb. 

B.  ray  tor.  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  106. 

Baan-caper.the  IfavfhyUum  Paiago.  the  flower-bud*  of 
which  arc  use- J  as  capers.— -Wild  CaPST,  the  caper-spurge. 
Kupaerbia,  lVoXayris,  whose  uutnature  caiaulLs  arc  use  ! 
saai  • 


I  hcrv  L-rt^ak-e  myself  to  loose  ye. 
And  free  yoar  beela  from  caj<rtjeume. 

S.  flutter,  lludihres,  II  L  831. 

caperer  ( ki'p6r-*r),  n.    One  who  capers,  leaps, 
and  skips  about,  or  dancen  frolieHomely. 
The  nimble  mjvot  on  the  eiwd. 

Oryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  gatirea. 

caperkailliet  (ka-per-kil'y^),  a.  Same  aa  ca- 
prrcaillie. 

caperlaaa  (ka'per-lash),  n.  [E.dial.l  Abusive 
language.    Haliivell.   [North.  Eng.] 

caperlongor  (ka-p*r-long'ger),  n.   [<  It. 
ioaya 


capibara 

Imvinga  wcdgc-#l!»[M-il  kIjoII  (fapinirst  the  brnsil 

end :  the  largest  of  British  bivalves.  [Local  at 
Plymouth  in  England.) 

capernoity  (kap-cr-noi'ti),  a.  [Also  capi>rr- 
aotfy,  -nmtie,  -nuftc,  -aoifcti,-  formation  uncer- 
tain.] Crabbed;  irritable;  peevish.  Jamituon. 

capernoity  (kup-er-noi'ti),  n.   (Cf.  copemoily, 

a.)   The  noddle.  Jamitnon.  [Scotch.] 
caperont,  ».    [<  It.  cappcrone,  aug.  of  capparo, 

caper.]    A  kind  of  caper.    Seo  extract. 
Ospperoni  lit.},  a  kind  of  great  capers  for  satleU,  called 

capervnt.  Plant*. 
caper-plant  i  ku'por-plBnt  ),  n.  Same  as  caper?. 
capers  l  ki'perz),  n.  pi.    The  buds  of  the  caper- 

plant.    See  mpcr*. 

caper-sance  <  kii'per-eaa),  a.  A  sauce  seasoned 
with  or  containing  capers:  usually  a  white 
sauce. 

caper-spurge  ka'p*r-sperj),  n.  A  plant,  Eu- 
pkorbia  Lathfrit,  also  called  irtW  coper.  See 
caper3  and  tr/wrae. 

caper-tf»  (ka'pir-te),  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
black  tea,  with  a  knotty  curled  leaf,  so  named 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  caper. 
caper-tre«  (ka'per-tre).  n.  The  Capparu  »o- 
btlu,  a  small  tree  of  Australia,  with  a  pulpy 
fruit  of  the  size  of  a  largo  orange. 
Capetian  (ka-pe'shian),  a.  [After  F.  Capetiev, 
<  Capet.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Hugh  t'apetjfounder  of  the  dynasty 
which  succeeded  the  Frankish  Carolingians  on 
the  tltrone  of  France  (a.  U.  US") :  as,  the  Cape- 
tian family  or  dynasty:  f'a/icrian  documents. 
The  s oecocdlnn  ruysj  housed  (thai  of  Vakils,  132*,  and  that 
of  Hoiu-non.  16e»)  Ijeliaj  ol  tlie  same  htoml,  t'apet  was  popu- 
hene«  Louis  \  VI.  was 
ntlon  under  the  name 


larly  conddcroil  their  fatally  name 
arraigned  before  the  National  t: 
of  Louts  Tapel 

cape  una  (kup-e-»'n|),  a. 
the  family  IlinnulonitUt, 
or  tpmttrilineahim.  It  has  a 
amaller  mouth  than  most  of  Its 


Braz.) 


A  fish  of 
frtrtffrtfuia 

<ler  lmdy  and 
and  Uie  body 


eai>pa 

(now  hnga),  pi.  "  cajipelonffke',  a  kinde  of 
long  shallops  or  cockles"  (Florio):  cappa,  a 
cape;  longa,  lunga,  fcm.  of  tongo,  Ungo,  long: 
see  cane1  and  tonal.)  A  bivalve  mollask  of  the 
family  ftnuiaa  or 


three  or  four  distinct  longitudinal  snldesi  streaks  on 
the  sides.  It  Inhabits  the  t'aribbean  sea  and  Brulliau 
roast.    Also  railed  wkife  grunt. 

cape-weod  (kap'wod),  a.  1.  The  archil  lichen, 
Iloeeella  tmctoria :  so  called  from  the  Cape 
Verd  islands,  whence  the  articl«  is  exported. 
— 2.  In  Australia,  the  ('ryptaatemma  calendula- 
cm,  a  composite  plant  of  South  Africa  (the 
('ape),  alliod  to  the  marigold,  which  has  become 
extensively  naturalised  in  some  districts. 

capftil  (kap'fnl),  a.    K  cap1  +  -Jul.]   As  much 
as  fills  a  cap;  a  small  quantity. 
There  came  a  eajo'ui  of  grape  right  In  our  faces. 

R'.  //.  fluaseU. 

A  OSpful  of  witid  (aawt.X  a  nuiderate  irule  lasting  only  a 
short  time. 

I  warrant  you  yoa  were  frlahlened,  wa'ut  you,  last 
night,  when  It  blew  l.at  a  ea^f  o/  iriiwf. 

l»J<x,  Hohlnann  fniaoe. 

caph,  kaph(kaf),  a.  [Hob.  kapk.]  An  ancient 
Jewialt  liquid  measure,  equal  to  about  2$  pints. 

caphar  (kar*r),  a.  [Ar.  khafar,  road -guard, 
road-toll,  <  khafara,  watch,  guard.)  1.  A  post 
or  station  where  money  is  collected  from  pas- 
sengers for  maintaining  the  aecurity  of  the 
roads.  i 

I  and  my  horse  swam  separately  ashore :  at  a  small  dkv 
tanor  from  tlwnoo  was  a  cauatur,  or  turnpike, 

Bnut,  floureeof  the  Nile,  lnt,  p.  W. 

2.  Hie  tax  so  collected. 

These  Capkori  are  certain  duties  which  Travellers  are 
ohllged  to  pay.  at  several  passes  upon  the  Road,  to  tMH- 
eers,  who  attend  in  their  appointed  Stations  to  receive 
them.  Jfau«xfr»H;  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  *. 

In  the  self  same  place  a  Temple  was  erected,  .  .  .  unto 
the  Aralrians  would  imI  suiter  us  to  ascend,  .  .  . 
we  bad  payed  the  onttAitr  tlirv  demanded, 

&»uit»,  Travatles  (IW«X  p.  l». 

capias  (ka'pi-as),  n.  [L-,  take  (impv.),  lid  pers. 
tdng.  pres.  subj.  (an  impv.  use)  of  mperc,  take: 
see  cajtable.]  In  late,  a  writ  in  a  civil  action 
directing  that  the  person  of  the  defendant  bo 
taken  into  custody.  The  commonest  kinds  are  the 
capias  ml  rr^prntdrwlmn  (take  to  answerX  which  la  Is. 
sued  to  arnat  before  Judgment  (this  la  the  usual  eeus* 
wlh-n  the  word  ca/aa$  l«  iimiI  alotieV.  and  llw  eaftw  ad 
lati^facundum  (take  to  satisfy,  usually  abbreviated  to 
en.  jh.x  which  Is  Issued  after  JndgnKrnt,  for  ueeulson 
against  the  person.  A  featarum  civ;huu  was  a  second  or 
further  writ,  allowed  in  certain  cases  where  the  return  of 
the  first  attested  tbe  absence  of  the  defendant 

capibara  (kap-i-ba'rft),  a.  [Sp.  Pg.,  from  the 
native  name.)  The  eabiai,  carpincho,  or  gi- 
gantic water-cavy  of  South  America,  Hgdro- 
ckamu  capibara,  the  largest  living  quadruped 
belonging  to  tbe  hystricomorphie  series  of  the 
simpucident  rodents ;  the  type  and  only  known 
representative  of  the  family  Hydrockcrridtr.  it 
Is  related  to  the  VariStUt,  but  dlsui«uiahed  from  theniby 
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or  4  fret 


ha.  a 


body,  a  heavy  flat  hrad,  bmd 
mi  J  ear*,  ihurt  iMut  lees  with 


hoof-like  daws,  *  mere  Mump  of  a  tall,  coar*e  pelage,  and 
brownish  coloration,  and  weighs  about  WO  pounds.  It 
■  In  tropical  rivers,  and  k  especially  oosimo.i 


C*s***us,  6*  W*ter-tkt  y  \  Hjjr*\hmr*i  <*/«*we*  >. 

Hr*nl  and  among  tlie  Islands  of  the  La  rials,  living  gen- 
erally In  imall  coinpaulee  lit  the  heavy  vegetation  of  the 
bank «,  aitd  on  alarm  taking  to  the  water.  In  whlrh  It 
ewlius  and  divr*  with  ease.   It  la  mild  and  inoffensive  In 


disposition,  anil  la  i  iullv  tsm.d.  The Oenli  la edible.  Also 
called  walrr  kw/  ami  tcaUr  pig.  Alio  wrlU«n  Mryiyoora, 
<-uy'»tt,  tupinra. 

In  ihadcd  nooka  beneath  the  boughs,  the  ear.ybariu, 
rabMu  aa  large  aa  sheep,  went  puddlinu  «WuUy  round 
uul  raaud.  Kinptlry.  Westward  Hii,  p.  SJ«. 

capidgi  ( kap'i-ji),  n.  [<  Turk,  qapui,  lit.  a  por- 
ter, doorkeeper,  <  qapi,  door,  gate.]  An  exeon- 
tioner  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

In  Turkey  and  Persia,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
hare  sutkieut  InBucnce  to  procure  a  wamm  1  for  hia  di 
a  mp*u>"  <*-  ciccutiiMicr  Li  draiutched  with  II  to  the  vie. 
litu.  who  aaletly  submits  to  bis  fate. 

T.  II.  Ifanr,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Holy  Script,  III  140. 

capillaceous  i  kap-i-la'shius),  a.  [<  L.  capilla- 
ecttii,  hair-like,  of  hair,  <  capUluf,  hair:  aee 
capillary.]  Hair-like  in  dimensions  or  appear- 
ance ;  oapillary. 

capillaire  (kap-i-lir'),  n.  [P.,  the  maidenhair 
fern  ( = E.  capillary, ». ,  3),  and  a  syrup  made  from 
it,  <  LL.  captllarit  (sc.  herba,  herb),  maidenhair : 
aee  capillary.]  1.  Tho  maidenhair  fern,  Adiau- 
Utm  VapMua-Venerii. —  S.  A  kind  of  syrup  pre- 
pared with  maidenhair  fern ;  alao,  by  extension, 
any  simple  syrup,  as  of  sugar  or  honey,  flavored 
with  orange-flowers  or  orange-flower  water. 

capillament  ika-pil'a-ment),  a.  [<  L.  capilla- 
mentam,  tho  hair,  hairy  fibers  of  plants,  <  «i- 
pillut,  hair:  see  capillary.]  A  filament  or  fino 
fiber;  specifically,  in  but.,  the  filament  form- 
ing the  stalk  of  the  stamen;  a  small  fine  thread 
like  a  hair. 
The  aolld  cnviUamcnU  of  the  Derm. 

Bp.  HtriHltv,  Stria,  t  224. 

capillarimeter  (kap'i-la-rim'e-ter),  n.  [<  L. 
eapillaria  (see  capillary )  +  tnttntm,  measure.] 
A  device  for  testing  oils  by  the  size  of  the 
drops  which  fall  from  a  point  of  standard  size 
under  fixed  conditions  of  temperature,  etc. 

capillarineas  kap'i-la-ri-nesorka-pil'a-ri-nea), 
ii.  The  state  of  being  capillary;  capillarity. 
[Hare. ) 

capQhirity  (kap-i-Ur^-ti).  «,  [<  L.  capillar* 
(see  capillary)  +  -ily.]  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  capillary;  capillary  attraction. 

I  was  already  perfectly  faiuUiar  with  the  isotloii  of  a 
•kin  upon  the  surface  of  liquids,  and  HuA  been  tailghl  by 


i  of  It  to  work  out  prnblema  In  capiHiiriry. 

W.  K.  OK/eeif,  Lectures,  1. 147. 

capillary  (kap'i-lA-ri  or  ka-pil'a-ri),  a.  and  n. 

1<  I j.  capillarit,  pertaining  to  the  hair  (LL. 
crba  capillarU,  maidenhair  fern),  <  capillus, 
the  hair,  prop,  of  the  head  (for  'capitlutl).  < 
caput  (capit-),  head:  nee  rapxt.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  hair:  as,  a  capillary 
lotion;  capillary  fibers  or  threads. — 3.  Specifi- 
cally, in  hot.,  resembling  hair  in  the  manner  of 
growth:  applied  in  thin  sense  by  Ray,  Boer- 
haavc,  ami  other  early  botanist*  to  fern*. 

CVtpif/rtry  nr  caplllikct-i'iis  plant*  arc  such  a*  have  mi 
tiialn  *talk  or  nu  in.  Uit  miow  to  the  gnmiMt,  n*  hair*  on 
tl»-  hrn-l ;  ami  ut,l<h  bmr  thrlr  ncrdii  In  little  tuft*  »r 
pnitiilH'r*ni.'i-«  mi  tin-  Imi.ki.l'-ie  of  thulr  leave*.  ^mix-.v. 

3.  KoKemliliiig  a  aiuglo  hair:  aiwciflrallj'.  in 
naof..  having  (ng  n  tube)  so  final!  n  bore  tlmt 
witter  runout  bo  [Kiurod  into  it,  and  will  not 
run  through  it. — 4.  Pertaining  to  u  cnpilhtry 
or  to  fMpiilarioa:  as.  capillary  circulation. 

The  Hiii.  kti-n  with  whli-h  a  willleml  nlili  revive,  i.ii 
bring  pla.  el  in  water,  ili  .wn  iu  tin  |>>rt  willed  ■  »);!l,tni 
artbxi  |.bi«».  II  Sprnt't,  Ptin.  of  IK.,1.,  «  rj. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rise 
of  fluids  in  tubes  and  chinks,  ami,  more  gen- 
erally, to  the  collecting  of  liquids  in  dropo. 
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their  spreading  over  surface*  (as  oil  on  water), 
and  various  other  phenomena  explicable  proxi- 
mately by  surface-tension  and  ultimately  by 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  considered  as  forces 
acting  at  finite  but  insensible  distance*.— 8. 
In  Mr;.,  linear:  descriptive  of  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  without  separation  of  the  part*  of 
the  injured  bone*,—  Capillary  antennae.  In  rn'om., 
antenna  In  which  the  joLnU  are  long,  ■lender,  and  very 
liiuiely  articulated,  Ute  outer  onea  being  generally  a  lit- 
tle longer;  thla  i>  re^nnied  aa  a  mudltlcalioii  of  the  cla- 
im (.«•  capillary  attraction,  capillary  repul- 
alOQ,  the  etceaa  or  dellciency  of  tlw  attraction  of  one  of 
two  lluida  (the  other  beliij:  generally  air)  for  the  wall 
ul  a  veaael  with  which  tliey  have  a  punuikon  line  of  con- 
Ucl.  Tlie  cummou  turf  ace  of  the  wall  and  of  the  more 
attracted  flold  inakea  the  acuter  angle  with  the  common 
■urfaou  of  the  Butda.  Capillary  attraction  la  proilmately 
aeeoanted  for  by  aurtace-tenaion ;  but  the  latter  haa  to  be 
explained  by  tho  attractiona  between  the  nwdeculea  of  the 
flohla.  See  capiUary  rueru  below.— Capillary  bottle, 
a  bottle  with  a  dropplnt-tabe,  uaed  In  preparing  object* 
for  the  nilcroacope.— Capillary  bronchltla.  See  inn- 
thUU.— Capillary  electrometer,  set-  rt-rtro-eapUlarn. 
—Oapillary  filter,  a  aknple  waUT-Blter,  conaliting  of 
a  rnra  of  looeo  fiber,  aa  a  cotton  candle-wick,  one  end  of 
which  la  placed  In  the  water,  while  the  other  rod  hangi 
over  the  edge  of  the  veaacL  The  water  la  drawn  through 
the  cord  by  capillary  action,  with  nut  Ita  rmporillea,  —  Ca- 
pillary pyrltea,  la  uiiurof.  See  auUen'fe.  -  Capillary 
repulalon.  sec  ™;  u'i;iru  enractu'H,  uiii'Vt  Capillary 
tubea.  Uabea  with  very  amall  bona,  of  which  the  diameter 
U  only  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  etc.,  of  a  line.  If  a  tube 
of  Ihia  eurt,  open  at  botli  eada.  la  taken  and  one  of  Ita 
enda  liumeraed  In  water,  the  water  will  rlae  within  the  tulw 
to  a  aviialtile  height  above  the  aurtace  of  the  water  In  the 
veaael.  the  height  being  Inversely  aa  the  diameter  of  the 
bore ;  that  la,  the  amalirr  tho  bore  thr  greater  the  height. 
IKDervrit  liquid*  rite  In  capillary  tubea  to  dlftercnt  height*. 
The  rtac  la  eiplalned  by  the  action  of  coheajoa  aa  a  force 
acting  at  inacneihio  distance*  (hnnce  called  capillary  at- 
Iraemm),  which  produce*  a  tendon  of  the  auperftclal  Mm 
of  the  liquid  (aeo  niT'ace-teiuion)  that  exert*  a  pull  up- 
ward where  the  aarface  la  concave,  aa  when  the  lube  la 
moistened  by  the  liquid  (aa  glaaa  or  metal  by  water,  alco- 
hol, etc),  but  a  pressure  downward  where  tlw  surface  la 
convex ;  conaequently.  those  liquids  which  do  not  adhere 
to  or  wet  the  eurfaoo  of  the  tube  immersed  In  tltcm  stand 
lower  within  than  without  Mercury,  fur  eiample.  la  de- 
pressed In  a  glaaa  lube,  but  rises  in  one  of  tin,  to  whlrh  It 
can  adhere.  The  oil  rtoea  ui  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle 
by  this  principle.— Capillary  vessels,  In  ouat.,  the  capit- 
lartea. 

TJ.  ;  pi.  capillaries  (-rix).  1.  A  tube  with 
a  small  bore.  Specifically— 3.  In  anal.  :  (a) 
One  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  which  form 
a  network  between  the  terminations  of  the 
arteries  and  the  beginnings  of  the  veins.  They 
are  tanned  of  a  single  endothelial  oat,  and  the  finer  ones 
may  be  no  larger  In  diameter  Ulan  Is  suMclcnt  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a  Mood -corpuscle,  (fc)  One  of  the  mi- 
nute lymphatic  ducts,  (c)  One  of  tho  intercel- 
lular passages  in  the  liver  which  unite  to  form 
the  bile-ducts. —  St.  In  ho/.,  a  fern:  especially 
applied  to  such  ferns  aa  grow  like  tufts  of  hair 
on  walls.  Sir  T.  Browne.  See  L,  2. 
capillatioflt  (kap-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  capilla- 
tio(n-),  prop,  being  hairy,  <  ca;i*7/afu»,  hairy,  < 
capiUuf,  hair:  sea  capillary.]  1.  A  blood-ves- 
sel like  a  hair;  a  capillary.  Sir  T.  lirovne. — 
2.  Hairiness;  a  making  a  thing  liairv.  Bailey, 
1727. 

caplllaturet  (ka-pil'a-tur),  >«.  f<  L.  enpsf/nfarro, 
the  hair.  esp.  false  hair,  <  eapillatiu,  hairy :  soc 
cai»Uatiim.]  A  bnsh  of  hair;  frizzling  of  the 
hair.  [Rare.] 

capilU  (ka-pil'l),  n.  pi  [L.  (XI,.),  pi.  of  eajHl- 
lu*,  hair:  see  capillary.]  In  enfom.,  ltairs  on 
the  upper  part  or  front  and  vertex  of  an  in- 
soct'snead. 

capillifolious  (ka-pil-i-fo'li-ns),  a.  [<  I,,  capil- 
tut,  hair,  +  folium,  leaf :  see  JbUo.}  Having 
hair-like  leaves. 

capilliform  (ka-pil'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  eapiUtu, 
hair,  +  forma,  form. J  In  the  shape  or  form  of 
a  hair  or  hairs :  as,  a  capilliform  fiber. 

caplllitium  (kap-i-lish'i-um),  h.  [L.,  the  hair 
colleetively.  <  cYiuiHnw,  hair:  see  cavitary.]  In 
oof.:  (a)  The  variously  constituted  intricate 
filamentous  structure  which  together  with  the 
spores  fills  the  spore-cast*  of  many  of  the  low- 
er fungi,  especially  tho  Myiimycet/s.  (6)  The 
thready  or  nair-like  tilaiu'enta  developed  with- 
in tbe'spore-capaules  or  sporangia  of  certain 
Mycftozita. 

capilloBe  (knp'i-losl,  a.  [<  L.  capillosus,  <  cti- 
pillns,  hair:  see  capillary?]  Hairv;  abounding 
with  hair. 

cap) rote  (kap'i-rotl,  «.  A  name  of  tho  com- 
mon blackcap  warbler  of  Europe,  Xyh  ia  atri- 
capilta. 

capistra,  ».    Plural  of  rapiflrum. 

capiBtrata  (ka-pis'trat).  a.  [<  L.  capittrattu, 
pp.  of  capmtrnrt;  tie  with  a  halter,  bind,  fas- 
ten, <  capislrum.  a  halter:  see  <-M/-t*fri<m.]  In 
ormlh.,  cowled  or  hooded;  masked ;  huving  the 
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front  of  the  head  covered,  aa  if  by  a  maak,  with 
marked  color. 

capistnim  (ka-pis'trum), pi.  capittra  (-trlV. 
[L.,  a  halter,  a  mnsxle,  a  band,  <  cnixrc.  boM: 
see  capable.]  1.  A  bandage  worn  by  ancient 
flute-players  to  prevent  the  undue  distention  of 
the  cheeks  In  blowing  their  instarumenta. — 9.  In 
t*rg.,  a  bandage  for  the  head.— 3.  In  omitk.: 
(a)  Properly,  the  face  of  a  bird;  the  paxrt  of 
the  head  about  the  bill,  especially  when  dis- 
tinguished in  any  way,  as  by  a  mask  of  coIot. 
.Sitndmall.  (ft)  A  maak  of  color  enveloping  more 
or  less  of  the  head  liko  a  hood,  as  in  the  hooded 
gull,  Lartu)  capistratus. 

capita,  n.   Latin  plural  of  caput 

capltalne  (kap'i-tan),  a.  [P.  cautious*,  a  cap- 
tain.] A  labroid  fish,  /^tcAnobrssiu  awusasiu 
or  faleatut,  better  known  as  hogfitk,  See  cut 
under  hogjuh. 

capital 1  (kap'i-tan,  a.  and  a.  [<  ME.  capital,  < 
OP.  and  P.  capital  (AS.  capital,  in  oomp.  cap*- 
tol-moMie,  firat  mass)  rs  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  capital  = 
It.  capitate,  <  L.  capitalis,  relating  to  the  bead, 
and  hence  to  life,  dangerous,  capital,  also  chief, 
preeminent,  <  caput  (capit-),  head:  see  caput.] 
L  a.  If.  Relating  to  the  head;  situated  on  the 
head. 

Need*  mint  the  serpent  now  hi*  mpilal  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.       JfifCeaj,  P.  I.,  xU.  383. 

9.  Used  at  the  head  or  beginning,  aa  of  a  sen- 
tence, line,  or  word.  See  capital  letter*,  below. 
—  3.  Affecting  the  bead  or  life;  incurring  or 
involving  the  forfeiture  of  life;  punishil  i. 
with  death:  as,  treason  and  murder  are  capital 
offenses  or  crimes;  hence,  fatal;  moat  soriou* : 
as,  a  capital  mistake. 

By  the  lave*  of  all  kingdom**  It  Is  a  eapitall  crime  to 
devise  or  j/iihkjm,  tbv    nth  of  the  king. 

Sptnmr,  ft  late  of  1  relent1 

The  law  which  made  forgery  eayUeJt  In  Unglsnd  as* 
paased  without  the  smalleal  reference  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  India.  ifeee Was,  Warren  Ha  ' ' 

4.  First  in  importance ;  chief;  principal. 

This  had  been 

ivrliiip.  thr  Basins!  seat,  from 
Whatever  la  capital 


had  spread 
t.  l_,  xL  sts. 
in  Christianity 

T*yi~ 

The  capital  pecxtlUrtty  of  the  eloquence  of  all  times  '4 
revolution  ...  Is  that  the  actiona  It  pcreuadca  to  are  tie 
bkgticat  and  m<»t  heroic  which  men  can  do. 

R.  CKoait,  Addresses,  p.  171 

A  ministry  which  has  been  once  defeated  on  a  eayasal 
question  rarely  recover*  Its  moral  force. 

Leery,  Dig.  In  1Mb  Cent,  I 

6.  Very  good;  excellent;  flrst-elaas:  as,  a 
capital  singer  or  player;  a  capital  dinner;  a 
capital  fellow. 

When  the  reauUnic  **  n*  over,  nobody  said  oaptraf,  or  even 
good,  or  even  tolerable.     T.  //out,  Ullbrrt  Oumey,  L  IL 

In  a  dirty  little  Inn,  Ul-krpt  by  friendly,  simple  people, 
I  had  a  capital  \  jcaklimt. 

C.  D.  Wmrwr,  stesxrsuabout  Journey,  p  3d 

Capital  cross,  ^creesi. -Capital  letters  (capital  A. 
B.  C,  ete-X  In  ttritiw*  and  ysrinrtaa.  letters  of  a  larger  face 
than,  and  differing  more  or  lorn  in  form  from,  the  letters 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  text  (small  or  Uiaer<a*e  set- 
ters), and  corresponding  In  the  main  (especially  In  print- 
ing) to  tlw  majuscule*  of  ancient  Inscriptions  and  niaaa- 
scrlpts,  which  wnre  wholly  written  In  snrh  letters:  as 
called  because  used  in  headings,  and  at  tlie  tsrgianusi  or 
head  of  sentence*,  lines  of  poetry,  proper  : 
Capital  manstt.  »t>e  »*»»•.-  Capital  Off 
or  felony,  *  crime  or  "in-nse  which  Involves  the  penally 
t.l  dviith.  All  tt»«l  i:ion-  serious  orter.ns  nsiliiit  *,*'!•<} 
were  jHinl*halib-  with  ili-*t)t  illitll  c.  >nip*j-a.livi  It  rr-:rnl 

tlmos  (the  number  In  England  In  rUackatane  e  time, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  being  !•>);  but  now  the  only 
civil  crime*  gt-Tirrully  treated  as  capital  are  reorder,  pi- 
racy, and  treason,  to  which  rape,  arson,  snd  one  or  tan* 
others  are  added  In  some  countries  er  states,— Capital 
Stock,  ftcc  eeeffalv,  w  .  and  AtAee.  =8yn.  4-  Leading, 
prominent,  important,  essential.— 0.  rttnie,  *ple*id>d.  per 
.  fed, 

TT  «.  1.  The  city  or  town  which  is  the  of- 
ficial seat  of  government  in  a  country,  utate. 
or  province,  or  of  justice  in  a  county.—  9.  A 
capital  letter  (which  »e,  under  I.).  Abbre- 
viated cap.—  Rustic  capitals,  t n  early  Roman  mana 
script*,  a  form  of  letter*  ditTertieg  from  the  square  capital* 
In  that  the  lines  arc  mure  free  and  the  forms  more  ■  leader 
and  b*a  angular.-  Square  capitals,  in  early  lbmiaa 
manuscript*,  a  form  of  letters  m  whiib  tlie  la>ru<>ntaJ 
line*  are  cnrefnlly  made  at  richt  aaxieji  with  the  wrUcal 
stroke*.  The  form*  ore  leased  on  those  of  the  l*|itilsry 
Inncrlptiima.  Tlie  nntlc  aiul  *quare  capital*  w,rv  ased 
ciintelnpi^nuieoasl)*,  and  were  gellerall)  su|ierse<led  t-y  Use 
uncial  i  liaract«T*  a*  early  a*  Uie  *Utll  century. 

capital1*  (kap'i-lal),  «•  [=  U.  kapttaal  =  Q. 
Dun.  Itapital  —  Hw.  capital.  <  F.  capital  —  So. 
Pg.  fM;n7ai  =  It.  ca/Htalc,  <  ML.  <v»>>i/<iir,  weaitl, 
stock  (whence  also  ult,  the  earlier  F,.  forms 
chattel  and  cattle,  cj.  v.),  prop.  neut.  of  I-  capi- 
talis,  principal,  chief:  aee  capital*.]  1.  In  p»- 
/</.  rcoN.,  that  part  of  the  produce  of  industry 
which,  in  the  form  cither  of  national  or  of  in- 
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dividual  wealth,  ia  available  for  further  pro- 
duction ;  an  accumulation  of  the  product*  of 
part  labor  capable  of  being  used  in  the  support 
of  present  or  future  labor. 

What  capital  doc*  fur  production  1*  to  afford  thr  ■bel- 
ter, protection,  tools,  and  materials  which  the  work  re- 
quire*, and  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the  laburerm 
during  the  process.  .  .  .  Wlmteverthbig*  are  destined  for 
this  use  —  destined  to  supply  productive  Isbor  wlUi  these 
various  prerequUite*  —  are  capital. 

J.  iL  MiU.  PuL  Econ..  1.  Iv.  ^  I. 

Captiai  ...  la  that  part  of  wealth,  excluding  unim- 
proved land  and  natural  agents,  .  .  .  which  la  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wealth.     F.  A .  WaUur,  tot  Bona. ,  f  "x 

2.  Specifically,  the  wealth  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  a  particular  trade,  manufacture,  buhi- 
new,  or  undertaking;  stock  in  trade ;  the  actual 
•state,  whether  In  money  or  property,  which  is 
owned  and  employed  by  an  Individual,  firm,  or 
corporation  in  OUSiliesS.  As  commonly  used  to  In- 
dicate financial  resource*,  It  Implies  uwnerahlp.  and  doe* 
not,  without  qualification,  include  borrowed  money. 
With  reference  to  a  corporation,  it  la  the  aavcgaj*  of  the 
•urn  subscribed  and  paid  In,  or  secured  to  lie  paid  In,  by 
the  sliareholder*.  with  th*  addition  of  aU  undivided  gain* 
or  dp  >nta  realised  to  the  nae  and  Investment  oC  ' 
or  U  losses  have  been  Incurred,  tlwo  it  I*  the 
deducting  such  loaeea.  See  aCaefc, 
8.  Figuratively,  productive  reed 
kind,  whether  physical  or  moral ; 
ftnenoe  or  of  increasing  one's  power. 

The  lorda  hare  no  constituents  to  talk  to,  and  no 
specche*  to  make  nerely  aa  political  Mun/af.  (Juart.  Rtt. 
Active  capital  *mm  aeries  Circulating  capital, 
that  part  of  capital  which  la  coiturmcd  in,  or  assumes  a 
new  form  by  the  effect  of,  a  single  nae,  or,  having  been 
onceim-.l,  wun  to  he  directly  available  for  the 
vice,  a*  the  wages  of  lnUirers,  or  the  raw 
In  the  manufacture  of  any  article. 

Capital  which  .  .  .  fulfil*  th«  whoio  of  It*  office  to  the 
production  Id  which  It  la  er*jr*jg*d.  by  a  single  use^U  called 


Cimrfa/ini;  l.VtJMfrti, 


MM,  PoL  Earn.,  L  rl.  1 1. 


Fixed  capttal.  capital  which  Is  of  a  p*rauuwnt  character 
and  h)  available  for  mora  than  a  •ingle  use,  aa  the  build- 
Ins*  In  which  and  the  machinery  by  which  article*  are 
manufactured. 

Capital  which  exist*  In  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and 
th,-  return  to  which  U  spread  over  a  ywrl.  -I  ul  r..m  »ih,ikI- 


J.  8.  MiU,  Pol.  Kcon.,  I.  vt  «  I. 
To  make  capital  Of,  to  oeiae  and  nae  for  the  furllwram-e 
i>f  prlvat-r  advantage  or  part}  pilrpi  -»,',.. 
capital3  (kap'i-tal'),  n.  K  *'K-  capitate,  prop. 
•capites  =  OF.  ehapUO,  F.  tkapiteau  =  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  capitel  =  It.  eapiteUo  =  O.  capital,  kapital 
sT>.  kapiteel  —  Dan.  kajiiUf  l  =  Bw.  kapitdf,  <  L. 
capitellum,  the  head  of  a  column  or  pillar,  also 
lit.  a  little  br  ad  (see  capitellum  and  cadet),  dim. 
of  caput  (a>p*f-),  head :  see  capital1,  caput,]  1. 
The  bead  or  uppermost  member  of  anything. 

»pedflc*a«y.  In  ercl,  the  uppe 
pillar,  or  pilaster,  which  aerve. 
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capital4!  (kap'i-tal),  *>.  [<  ME.  aupitel,  capitlc 
(partly  <  AS.  tupitul),  also  assibilaU-d  chapi- 
tct,  ehapitte,  chafritre,  <  OF.  ca/Hllc,  chapitle. 
cltapitrr,  F.  cha/iitre  =  8p.  capitulo  =  Pg.  rn- 
pitulo  =  It.  capitolo  s  D.  kappitel  mm  6.  capitel 

—  Dan.  kapitet  a  Hvr.  capitel,  t  L.  eapituluM,  a 
chapter,  lit.  a  little  head,  dim.  of  caput  (capit-), 
head :  see  caput,  and  cf.  chapter,  chapiter, doub- 
lets of  capital*.]  A  chapter  or  section  of  a 
book. 

capitalisation,  capitalise.  Bee  capitalization, 
capitalize. 

capitalism  (kap'i-tal-ixm),  n.  [<  capitaP  + 
-*»w.]  1.  The  state  of  having  capital  or  prop- 
erty; possession  of  capital. 

The  arnae  of  oapttofum  sobered  and  dignified  Paul  de 
Florae  7~A/it-tons|r,  hewcumes,  xhi. 

S.  The  concentration  or  massing  of  capital  in 
tie  hand*  of  a  few ;  also,  the  power  or  influence 
of  large  or  combined  capital. 

I  win*  try  Is  carried  on  by  the  concentration  of  Urge 
sunn  lit  capital ;  It  I*  there  (tn  England)  that  capitolum  hit* 
developed  TOunMargely,  and  ha*  thu*  prepared  the  oanae* 

Orprn,  tr.  of  Lareutye's  Socialism,  p.  SOS. 

Tha  worklng-mru  ftiul  the  Journals  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  aim*  ami  asiUrabons,  and  have  learnt  to  regard 
thera  aa  hopelessly  mWrvlent  to  what  they  call  capital 
urn.  S.  A.  Her.,  CXLIIX  312. 

capiUlist  ( kap'i-tal-Ut),  n.   [<  eapitafi  +  -irt  ; 

—  F.  capitaliste.  1  One  who  has  capital ;  espe- 
cially, a  man  of  laroje  property  which  is  or  may 
be  employed  in  business. 

I  tako  the  expenditure  of  the  oaptfaJM.  not  the  value 
of  the  capital,  a>  my  ■Uuidanl    Aura*,  A  Regicide  Paso*. 

I  wish  to  sec  workmen  becoming  by  degrees  their  own 
oapifato'*.—  sharers  in  all  the  profits  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  capital  confers.  Jmm,  Social  Reform,  p.  Hi). 

capitalistic  (kap'i-ta-lis'tlk),  a,  K  capitaUnt 
+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  capital  or  capital- 
ists; representing  or  carriod  on  by  capital  or 
capitalists ;  founded  on  or  believing  in  capital- 
ism: as,  oapitatutie  production;  capitaUttie 
opinions. 

He  [Lasaatlel  tells  th*  world ngmen  .  .  .  that  the  great 
industrial  centre*  are  the  germs  of  the  future  »tate,  in 
which  Hi"  rnjiito/isfd- »hall  be  supersede.  1  I'j  the  *  *  l»li>llc 
method  of  producUon-    O.S.ifaU,Qerman Culture,  p.  fJS. 

Th*  cbiracUirlsUc  feature  of  the  cnyitalirtit  system  of 
production  U  that  Industry  Is  controlled  by  capitalUU 
employing  free  wage-lammr;  that  la.  while  the  capitalist 
owns  and  control*  the  means  of  production,  the  free  la- 
bourer ha*  Inst  all  ownership  In  land  and  capital  and  baa 
tn  thing  i,>  liejtend  on  but  hst  wage.  * 
ifncjic.  Brit.,  XXIL  £12. 

capitalization1  (kapM-tal-i-ia'shon),  n.  [< 
can,to/t>l  +  -ortou.]  The  use  of  capital  let- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  words  in  writing  or 
printing.    Also  spelled  capitalitation. 

capitalization'-(aap'i-tal-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
capitalist*  +  -ation ;  =  F.  ni/Hta/iMitson.]  The 
act  of  capitalizing,  (a)  The  application  of  wealth  a* 
capital,  especially  In  large  amount*,  to  the  purpose*  of 
trad*,  manufactures,  etc 

Keonomira,  then,  Is  not  solely  the  science  of  Exchange 
or  Value :  It  Is  also  the  science  of  CapHati$atiim. 

Jmtu,  Put.  Eeon.,  p.  Ml. 


mpitatum. 
[<  L.  capitatut,  having  a 


((■)  The  set  of  computing  or  realising  the  present  value 
of  a  periodical  payment,  (el  ConrertKui  Into  capital :  as, 
tlie  creditor*  ciuwenloil  to  the  ot^iirofuotsua  of  half  their 


claim*.  Also  spelled  mjiitaiuMrion. 
capitalize1  (kap'i-tal-lz^ 


t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 


Pi 

capitalized,  ppr.  capitalizing.  f\  capiUil*  + 
•tzc.~\  To  begin  with  a  capital  letter :  as,  to 
capitalise  the  first  word  of  a  sentence.  Also 
spelled  capitalise,  and  abbreviated  to  cap. 
capitalize-  (kap'i-tal-U),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cap- 
italiscii,  ppr.  oi;iitaruvu^.  [<  capital*  +  -ite;  — 
F.  capitau*er.'\  To  convert  into  capital  or  into 
an  equivalent  capital  sum.  (a)Toconv*i 
or  other  property)  Into  capital  which  may  be 
of  trade,  manufactures,  etc  (*)  To 


1  C<uUsl  Abbey  of  Vl»b.  i«h  ranbuy. 

Is-Duc'> "Diet,  ite  r Aftkltomre,"  I 

and  aa  a  member  of  transition  between  It  and  the  entab- 
lature, or  other  portion  of  the  structure  above  the  pillar. 
In  classical  architecture  the  different  orders  have  their 
respective  appropriate  capitals ;  lull  In  the  Kgyptlsn,  In- 
dian, Moorish,  Byzantine,  and  medieval  style*  the  capitals 
ftp.-  rudlessly  diversmed. 

2.  In  fort,,  tho  line  which  bisects  the  salient 
angle  of  a  ravelin. — 3.  The  head  of  a  still,  a 

chimney,  etc  Angular  capital,  a  term  *ptilir*t  to 

the  modern  tonic  capital,  which  ha*  four  similar  sides  and 
ail  it*  volute*  placed  at  an  angle  of  1SV  with  the  plane  of 
the  fries*.  See  amb-caiituxt-AzU  of  the  Ionic  capi- 


tal.  See  axis! . 

capital-1  i  knp'i-tal),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cani- 
taled  or  capitallea, J»pr.  capitaling  or  capitalling. 
[<  capital*,  n.1   To  furnish  or  crown  with  a 
capital,  as  a  pillar  or  column.  [Hare.] 
Th*  whit*  column  capUaUnt  with  gilding. 

.  flro.H*,  VUkttc,  xx. 


i  present  value  of  in  money :  applied  to  the 
i  of  a  purlodieal  payment  for  a  definite  or  an  In- 
definite length  of  time  Into  a  single  payment  it  i-aplial 
•sun:  as,  to  cwrribif is*  s  pension ;  to  capitalist  rents 

A*  to  the  project  of  tapilalaing  inoufnea,  that  ts  an- 
other affair.  London  Tim**,  tin,  2S,  1WS. 
(*>  To  convert  (Hosting  debt)  Into  stock  or  share*.  Also 
spelled  tapitalitc. 

capitally  (kar,'i-tal-l),  ode.  1.  By  the  loss  of 
one's  head  or  Jife. 

Uo  was  punished  tnpitallu. 

Hp,  I'atriek,  I'araphraae*  and  Com.,  Gen.  xliiL  15. 

S.  In  a  capital  manner;  in  a  preeminent  de- 
gree ;  excellently ;  finely :  as,  she  sang  capitalli). 

Away  here  In  th*  wild  Balkan  mountains,  there  b  old 
Mr.  HonvcbodypooTs  son,  .  .  .  who  ta 

J.  Barer,  Turkey,  p. 

Capita lnosa  (kap'i-tal-nes),  n.  The 
or  quality  of  being  capita 
[Bare.] 


capltibr&nchiate 

capitan-pacha,  n.    See  captaitt-ptuha. 

capitata,  it.   Plural  of  cap 

capitate (k»p'i-tat),o.  [<1 
head,  <  caput  {capit-),  head :  see  caput.]  l.ln 
bot.,  head-shaped,  or  collected  in  a  head,  as  a 
dense  terminal  cluster  of  sessile  or  nearly  ses- 
sile flowers ;  having  a  rounded  head :  as,  a  capi- 
tate stigma. — 2.  In  omith.,  having  an  enlarged 
extremity:  as,  the  capitate  feather  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail. — 3.  In  enfom.,  suddenly  enlarged 
at  the  end  so  as  to  form  a  ball  or  oval  mass: 
applied  to  the  antennae  of  insects  when  this 
form  is  produced  by  several  expanded  terminal 
joints,  as  in  most  of  the  CurculianltUt, 

capitation  ( icap-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  capitation, 
poll-tax,  <  LL.  capitatto(n-),  the  poll-tax,  <  L. 
caput  (cantt-),  head:  see  caput.]  1.  Numera- 
tion by  the  head ;  a  numbering  of  persons,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

" Baptise  all  nation*"  must  signify  all  that  it  can  sig- 
nify, all  that  arc  reckoned  lu  ttwcensiuti'.n*  and  mmunu 
of  a  nation.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18»X  1-  12*. 

2.  A  tax  or  imposition  upon  each  head  or  per- 
son ;  a  poll-tax.  Sir  T.  BroKut.  Also  called 
a  capitation-tax. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  tie  laid  unless  in 
proportion  to  th*  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken.  Covuf.  »/  V.  ft. 

Capitation  grant,  a  grant  of  to  much  per  head ;  tpeclH 
rally,  In  Ureal  Britain,  a  grant  annually  nabt  by  govern- 
ment to  schools  on  sccount  of  each  pupil  who  passes  a 
certain  teat  examination,  and  to  volunteer  military  com- 
|Hui|es  on  account  of  such  members  as  reach  the  stage  of 
"efficients, " 

capitatum  (kap-l-tft' turn),  n. ;  pi.  capitata 
(-til).  [Nik,  ncut.  of  L.  cajiitatut,  headea:  see 
capitate.]  The  large  capitate  bone  of  the 
carpus,  more  fully  called  ©»  capitatum;  the  os 
magnum.  See  cut  under  hand. 

OapltflUaOtap-i-tel'|),a.  [Kl>.,  fem.  dim,  of  L. 
rvtosif  {capit-),  head:  see  caput,]  1.  The  typi- 
cal geuus  of  tho  family  t'api tt llidtr :  synony- 
mous with  Lumbrteontiii. —  2.  [/.  c]  Plural  of 
capitellum. 

capitellar  (kap-i-tel'Jr).  a.  [<  L.  eapittllum,  a 
small  head,  tlie  capital  of  a  column,  dim.  of 
rxipul  (capit-),  heart :  see  eapHeVum.]  Of  or 
]»  rtuinlng  to  a  capitellum. 

capltellate  (k,»p-i.tel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  capiuila- 
tut,  <  L.  capitellum,  a  little  head:  see  capitel- 
lum.'] 1.  In  bot,,  growing  in  small  heads. — 2. 
Having  ii  capi'ellutn  or  capltulum. 

OapiteUidaB  (kap-l-tcl'i-de),  it.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Capitetla  +  -ida".]  A  familv  of  marine  poly- 
chsstous  annelids,  typified  by  the  genus  »/'o> 
pitctla,  lacking  parapodia,  and  having  Uie 
vascular  system  reduced  or  wanting.  Other 
genera  of  this  family  are  Xotowttntua  and  Da- 

fflltrttnchu."-. 

Canitelliform  iVnp-i-teri-form),n.  [<  L.  eap»- 
tellum  (see  eo/rtteJIsttti)  +  forma,  form.]  Same 
as  papi'r«/(form. 

capitellnih  ( kjip-i-tel'um),  ft. ;  pi.  eajtiteUa  '•%). 
[L.,  a  small  head,  dim.  of  caput  {capiU),  head: 
see  caput,  capital*,  and  eoviffl.]  1.  In  anat.: 
(a)  The  rounded  convex 
articular  emineuee  upon 
the  distal  extremity  of 
the  humerus  (capitellum 
humeri),  which  is  re- 
ceived In  the  eup-ehupcrt 
head  of  tho  radius.  ()<) 
The  head  of  a  rib  (cvt»»- 
tcllum  cosUc).  as  distin- 
guished from  the  tuber- 
cultini  or  shoulder.  Also 
called  cajiitHlum. —  2.  In 
tool.,  the  tentacular  por- 
tion of  the  body  or  the 
hydranth  of  a  hydroid 


kai  d,  espMelluiu. 

tentacles  and 
head. 


ynnifUi;  ». 
'.  Uoch- 


pidyp;  jj'*t  •^*^t  ' 


to  be 


which 


to  a 


and  lsc... 

«C£teiioaur.  Cuinp.  Anat.  (trims.),  p.  frl 

Capitibranchla,  Oapitibranchiata  (kap'i-ti- 
brang'ki-j^,  -brang-kl-a'tji),  ».  pi.  [NL. :  see 
capitibranchiatc.]  Sumo  as  Ccpkalobrattchia, 
capitibranchiatw  (kap'i-ti-brang'ki-at),  a.  [< 
zih.  capitibranchiatu*,  also  capitobranchiatut,  < 
L.  capiif  (on/itf-).  head,  +  orttucAia;,  gills.]  Samu 
as  cephakbranehiate. 
In  the  tubloolous  capito-tranenlaU  forms. 

Clniu,  ZoOka/y  (trsna),  p.  ST7. 
In  some  eapito-nrantkiaU  Ctuetopods  cartilage  forms  a 
skeletal  support  for  the  giU  plumes. 

-  Brit.,  XVI.  ««, 


GO  Dy  VjV.J 


Oaplto 

Oapito  (kap'i-t6),  h.  [L.,  a  fish  with  a  large 
head,  prop,  adj.,  large-headed,  <  caput  (capit-), 
head:  see  caput.]  A  genus  of  barbets,  typical 
of  the  subfamily  CapiUmina?  as  restricted  by 
(>.  K.  (iray  in  1841  to  the  American  scansorial 
barbets  or  thickheads.  The  word  n  i 
In  this  connsctlon  by  Vieillol  In  lalo;  It 


806 


capital  um 


Right 

minute 


and  left  of  the  neck  [In  J 
oblong  yellow  bodies,  wli 
hj  Lankevter  as  orifices  ; 


tfae  cTKtutUin  of  the  genenUve  product*.  On  Account 
of  their  position  they  were  termed  by  Mm  the  eajnfo- 
jxdal  orifices,  being  placed  near  the  Junction  of  head  and 


I  rn.'-i  -,  lUrfcet .  C a/i,V  A"*" *******  I, 

In  1930  by  Teminlnck  to  the  pulT  birds,  or  American  ft«l- 
'  barbets,  of  the  fsniily  itutwrtidtr,  irxl  subsequently 
,  st  the  hands  of  other  writers,  s  loose  synonym  of 
'  old*  as  well  as  new-world  1«rbeu,  In- 
s  known  ss  MerraLrmid*,  C*%vitm\\der, 
etc.  Its  proper  snd  now  current  sense  Is  that  here  indi- 
cated.   8ee  barbrt'i,  RuecvnidtT,  Cttttitonidff. 

capitotium,  <  caput  (eapit-),  the  head :  see  ca- 
put.] 1,  In  Borne,  and  in  Unman  cities  and 
colonies,  the  precinct  and  temple  of  Jupiter 


ftuyc.  Brit..  XVI.  CM. 

capital*,  'i ■    Plural  of  capitulum. 

capitulant  (ka-pit'u-lant),  n.  [<  ML.  capitu- 
lan(t-)t,  ppr.  of  capitulare:  see  capitulate.'] 
One  who  capitulates  or  surrenders.  Alison, 
HUt.  Europe. 

capitulante  (8p.  pron.  ka-p6-to-lan'te),  it. 
[Hp.,  prop.  pp.  of  capitular,  <  ML.  capitulare, 
arrange  in  heads  or  chapters:  see  capitulate.) 
A  contractor.  [Use  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  acquired  from  Mexico.] 

capitular  (ka-pit'u-llr),  a.  and  n.  [as  F.  capitu- 
laire  =  It.  capiiolar'e,  a.  and  n.,  <  ML.  capi  tu- 
larin, pertaining  to  a  chapter  (cf.  LL.  capitulare, 
neut,  a  poll- tax),  <  L.  capitulum,  a  chapter  (sec- 
tion of  a  book,  or  a  council),  lit.  a  little  head : 
see  capitulum,  chapter,  aud  capital1.]  L  a.  1. 
Belonging  to  a  chapter,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.   Also  capitulary. 

The  next  step  would  hare  been  to  impose  monastic  vows 
u pun  all  the  capitular  clergy. 

J?.  A.  rVeeirMin, 


Hint. 


3 

See  ea[. 


In  hot.,  growing  in  a 

yitate. —  3.  In  :<><il.  and  ana 


Norm.  Conq.,  IL  301. 
pitulum  or  head. 

pertain- 

Capltular  mass.  Bee  »a*>i. 


Optimus 
The  Caplto 


ilia,  the  protector  of  the  city. 
■  Capitol  at  Roine,  situated  on  the  southwestern  sum- 
nit  uf  the  Cepltollne  hill.  was  the  renter  of  the  official 
religion  tit  the  Mate.  In  It  the  cult  ot  Juao  and  of  Ml. 
nerva  was  associated  with  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  three 
tune*  destroyed  by  fire,  and  each  time  restored  with  oik 
mented  magnificence .  the  last  edifice  continued  to  exist, 
though  despoiled,  till  about  the  tenth  ccnlury.  The  whole 
of  the  Caplbdlne  hill  mrlglnsllv  Mans  saturnlua  or  Tar 
pelu»waa  also  called  the  Capitol  j  on  the  second  of  Its  two 
summits  was  the.  Itadct.  The  modern  Capitol  or  runs,  inn 
of  the  Capitol,  stands  In  the  space  between  the  sum- 
Meeting*  of  the  senate  and  other  legislative 
-  been  held  In  or  on  the  Capitol  In  both 
I  modem  times.  Literary  references  or 
i  the  existence  of  a  Capitol  on  the 
f  of  thai  in  Rome  in  more  than  twenty  pro.  In 
ctal  cities  of  Italy,  Gaul.  Spain.  Africa,  and  the  East  j 
anil  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  slmllsr  foundation 


Ing  to  a  capitulum. 

Capitular  process,  in  emit.,  a  small  process  or  prom 
Inence  on  a  vertebra,  with  which  the  capitulum  of  a  rib 
articulates  j  the  articular  facet  for  the  bead  of  a  rib.  See 
cuts  under  alias  and  eerrUal. 

TT  ii.  1.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter,  as  of 
knights  or  canons. —  S.  pi.  The  body  of  laws 
or  statutes  of  a  chapter  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council.  This  name  is  slso  given  to  the  laws,  rlvll  sod 
ecclesiastical,  made  by  Charlemagne  and  other  prince*  In 
general  councils  and  assemblies  of  the  people.  They  an 
so  called  because  divided  Into  chapters  or  sections. 

That  great  legislator  knew  too  well  the  Importance 
attached  by  all  mankind  to  local  customs,  to  allow  hi* 
Imperial  ntpitnlors  to  Interfere,  unnecessarily,  with  the 
Frisian  law.  JfoUry,  lhitch  Republic,  L  23. 


treat;  also,  to  i 
t;  confederate. 

Do  not  bid  me 
m  my  soldiers,  or  tapitulaU 
Again  with  Rome  s  mechanics.    Saa*.,  Cor.,  t.  1 
retry,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  K.uglaa,  Mocllnnr. 
Capilulatt  against  us.  ,v*  is. ,  1  Hen.  IV.,  UL  1 

Be  wbo  took  so  ruinously  to  be  offer  d  nineteen  Propo- 
aitlofis  from  the  Partsrnent,  oeraiuf*'**  beer  with  uod 
almost  lu  a*  many  Article*.    Mitlan,  Elkonoklastea,  nr. 

8.  To  surrender  to  an  enemy  on  stipulated  con- 
ditions. I'srd  especially  regarding  an  army  or  a  cirri 
son,  when  the  terms  of  surrender  are  speciheJ  and  agreed 
to  by  the  parties. 

Mondragon  was  determined  not  to  yield  st  discretion, 
although  very'  willing  to  MMMMa 

Motley.  Dutch  Repuldlc, 

I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  easily  weatpttuhste  te 
and  names,  to  large  societies  and  dead  institution*. 

Emermm,  Self-relt 

capitulate.  capitulated  (ka-pit*u-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  [<  XL.  eapitulatut,  <  L.  capitulum:  see 
capitulum.]  1.  Having  a  capitulum  or  knob. 
(Specifically — 2.  In  but.  head-like:  applied  to 
the  apothecium  of  a  lichen  when  it  is  irregu- 
larly rounded  or  globular  and  seated  on  the 
apex  of  a  stem-like  portion  of  the  t hallos,  as  in 
Cladonia.  Lindsay. 

capitulation  (ka-pit-u-la'ahon!,  n.  [=  1>.  la- 
pitutatie  =  F.  capitulation  (5  O.  capitulation  ss 
Dan.  /capitulation)  —  Bp.  copitulacion  =  I'g.  ca- 
pitulacio  —  It.  eajritolazionc,  <  ML.  'capitula- 
tio(n-)  (cf.  r'ajiifiifafiot  h-),  an  index  of  chapters), 
<  rapifxi/arr.  capitulate:  see  copiliitatr.]    1.  An 


article  or  artie  fes  of 
ment.  [Rare.] 
I  special 


In  every  regularly  constituted  Ro- 
Hie  Keniaii  capltol  of  Toulouse,  which 
baa  been  more  than  once  renewed,  bsa  Iwien  the 
chief  seat  of  authority  la  that  city  from  medieval 
time*  to  the  present  day. 

The  cake-haker*.  being  returned  to  Ieme.  went 
presently,  before  they  did  either  eat  or  drink  to  tbe 
Capitol,  and  there  before  their  king,  called  Hcro- 
chole  .  .  .  made  their  complaint,  showing  tbetr 
psnnicrs  broken,  their  coat*  torn,  etc, 

lia'1-tau  (tr.  by  I'rquhartX  llargantua,  xxvi. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  edifice  occupied 
by  Congress  at  Washington ;  also,  in  the 
separate  States,  the  state-house,  or  house 
in  which  the  legislature  holds  its  sessions. 
Capitoliaa  (kap-i-to'U-an),  a.  Same  as  Capi. 
toline. 

Capitoline  (ksn'i-to-lin),  a.  [<  I*  l  apitolinu», 
<  (7ij>ifo/iuM,  the  Capitol.]  Pertaining  to  any 
Koman  Capitol,  or  to  Jupiter  the  Protector,  of 
whose  worship  the  Capitol  was  the  official  seat ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  at  Home, 
or  to  the  hill  on  which  it  stood :  as,  the  Capita- 
line  Museum —  Card  toline  games,  In  ancient  Rome, 
annual  game*  origlnall)  Instituted  by  Csnilllns  In  honor 
of  Jupiter  Capltolliiiis.  and  Irieoatmetuoratlonof  the  pre*. 
ervatlim  of  the  Capitol  from  the  (laitla.  They  were  rein- 
stltuted.  after  having  fallen  Into  disuse,  by  Doroltlan,  sad 
were  thereafter  celebrnted  every  fifth  year. 

Capitonidse  (kap-l-too'I-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
Capikn\*-)  +  -»<J"-1  A  family  of  non-passerine 
xygotlactyl  bird*,  the  scanwirial  barbets.  inhab- 
iting the  wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
leailing  genera  are  iAMrniea-avrsrAu*,  Meyala-ma.  Caio- 
rkamphtu,  etc.,  of  tbe  old  world,  and  Co/ntv  ot  the  new. 
The  family  name  is  almost  inextricably  confuted  wllh 
fl.„  ^„„l.r.  See  Isdrn  and  .U'yi><rmidi*,  and  cuts  un- 
der Cor»'»»  aud  /•■■twiwrAgne*",,. 

CapitoninSB  (kap'i-to-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
CapiU>(n-)  +  -iittr.]  A  subfamily  of  Sfcaala: 
m%da\  typitU  d  by  the  genus  Capita  ;  the  thick- 
heads,  or  American  scansorial  barbets,  confined 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  represent- 
ed by  about  12  species  of  the  genera  <  apito  and 
Tetragonopg.   See  cut  under  Capita. 

capitonine  tkap'i  t<i-uin),  a.   Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  I" 
or  Capitoniiur. 


oly  Roman  Eiiipire,  the  coa- 
ntered  into  by  the  elected  em- 
«  receiving  coronation,  with 


Specifically —2.  The  act  of  capitulating  or  sur- 
rendering to  an  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms  or 
conditions ;  also,  the  treaty  or  instrument  con- 
taining the  conditions  of  such  a  surrender. 

all  persons  taken  In  war  were  t"  bs 


(or  convention)  are  prisoner*  of  war  also 

Jn/ermn,  (\irrespondence.  L  lea. 

3.  (<i)  In  the  Ho 
tract  or  pledge  en 
peror,  liefore 

the  electors,  in  which  the  latter  generally 
secured  some  concession  as  the  price  of 
their  votes,  (fc)  pi.  (1)  The  name  givca 
by  Europeans  to  those  treaties  and  con- 
cessions of  the  early  sultans  of  Turkey 
which  secure  to  foreigners  residing  there 
rights  of  exterritoriality,  in  continuation 
of  similar  privileges  granted  to  foreign 
residents  by  the  Byxantine  empire. 

These  privilege*  arc  in  general  called  CufiinlM- 
timu;  not  In  the  sense  now-  usual  of  a  surrender  of 
right,  for  tbey  wore  s  tree  grant,  but  In  the  old 
sense  of  an  agreement  under  heads  snd  article*- 
'Tapltula,"  The  word  was  not  unusual  In  sarh  * 
sense  In  old  French  treaties  snd  conventions,  liar 
wo  read  of  a  "Ois«ruoifi<i-n  and  Contract  of  Mar 
riage"  between  Dsn  Pedro  of  Portugal  and  the 
Prince*.  Marie  of  Savoy. 


Capnol  of  the  VaMed  Srstes,  WstSinglon,  D,  C. 

S.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

Statutes  which  shall  bind  the  chapter  Itself,  and  all  lu 
member*,  or  capitular*.  Aifiifir,  Parcrgon 

In  the  preceding  senses  also  eapituhxry. 
4.  (8p„  <  ML. :  see  above.]  In  parta  of  Amer- 
ica  settled  by  Spaniards,  a  regidor  elected  to 
the  aynntamlento  or  town 
guisherl  fr 
authority. 

capitniarly  (kn-plt'y.lflr-li),  adc.  In  the  form 
or  manner  of  a  chapter,  as  of  a  religious  order. 

The  keeper,  Sir  Simon  Ilareourt,  alleged  you  could  do 
nothing  hut  when  all  three  were  rwr/i/uCirfu  met 

Suifi.  To  Mr.  »L  John. 

capittilary  (ka-pit 'u-lft-ri),  «.  and  n.   L  a. 
Same  as  capitular,  1. 
The  capitulary  acts  of  York  Catliclrnl. 


appointed  by  the 


(2)  Conventions  formerly  entered  into  by 
the  Swiss  cantons  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  Swiss  troops  bv  the  popes,  the  Xethcrlands, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  France, 
capitnlator  ( ka-pit 'u-la-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if 
'capitulator,  <  capitulare :  see  capitulate.  ]  One 
who  capitulates. 

council,  as  distiu-  capitulatory  (ka-pit'u-la-lo-ri),  o.    [<  ca in  tu- 


la te 


+  -orjr.]    1.  Briefly  stated;  drawn  up  in 
or  ohapters. — 2.  Relating  to  or  of  the 
of  a  cap  " 


itule  (kap'i-tnl),  a.  [<  L.  capituh 
:  see  capitulum  and  chapter.]  If.  . 


The 


U.  n. :  pL  cajtitu 
ular,  1,  2,  and  3. 


( the  CapiUnwUe  proper 


3.  In  hot.,  same  as  capitulum,  3. 
t!  iTa'rUm,  HutU  Koi  Poetry,  111.  f  ss.  capituliform  (ka-pit'u-ll-f6nn).  a.    [<  L.  topi- 
lane*  l-riz).  Same  as  capit-   '»'««.  a  little  head,  +  /«ra»a,  shape.l  Beaem- 
bling  a  small  head  or  capitulum.  Also  cajnlel- 
liform. 

canituluin  (ka-pit'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  capitula  (-1|). 
[  L. ,  a  small  head,'  a  capital  or  head  of  a  column, 
a  chapter,  dim,  of  caput  {capit-),  head:  see 
caput,  and  cf.  capitellum,  capitular;  see  also 
rry«if<i/«,  chapiter,  chapter.]  1.  In  anaU,  the 
head  of  a  bone:  especially,  the  head  of  a  rib, 
as  distinguished  from  its  shoulder  or  tuber- 
culum.  Also  called  catntellum.  See  cut  un- 
der cndotkelcton. — 2.  In  Cirripediaj  specifi- 
cally, the  valves  of  the  shell  collectively,  io- 


More  than  one  law  was  made,  forbidding  all  Sunday 
labour,  and  this  prohibition  was  reiterated  by  Charle- 
magne In  hi*  Capitularvt.    It*y,  Enrop.  Morals,  II.  3SU. 

capitulate  (ka-pit'u-lat),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
capitulated,  ppr.  capitulating.  (X  ML.  cajritu- 
latu»,  pp.  of  capitulare,  arrange  in  heads  or 
chanters,  hence  arrange  conditions  (esp.  of  sur- 
render), <  L.  capitulum,  a  chapter:  see  capitu- 
lum, capitular,  and  chapter.]  1.  To  draw  up  a 
writing  in  chapters,  heads,  or  articles;  hence, 
to  draw  up  articles  of  agreement;  arrange 
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capital  am 

dewing  more  or  less  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
as  distinguished  from  the  peduncular  part  of 
the  creature.  When  a  peduncle  etiata,  as  In  Lrpar,  it 
Is  the  hinder  part  of  the  bod;  which  ia  Inclosed  in  the  capi- 
talum. 

3.  In  hot,  a  close  head  of  sessile  flowers,  as  in 
Che  Compotiter;  also,  as  used  by  some  early 
botanists,  the  receptacle  of  various  fungi;  in 
mosses,  a  close,  dense  cluster  of  leaven.  Also 
called  capituic. — 4.  In  entom. :  (a)  The  enlarged 
terminal  portion  of  the  halter  or  poiser  of  a  dip- 
terous insect.  (6)  The  enlarged  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  sucking  mouth  of  a  fly,  formed  by 
two  suctorial  flaps  called  labella.  (c)  The 
knob  at  the  end  of  a  capitate  antenna, — 0.  One 
of  the  stalked  spheroidal  sporangia  of 
mycetozoans. 
cap! vara,  it.  Same  as  capibara. 
capivi  (ka-pe'vi),  n.  Same  as  copaiba. 
capl*1.  Caple-'.  See  cope/-,  eapcP. 
caplin-  (kap'lin),  n.  [<  cap1  +  dim.  -M«.] 
cap  or  band  of  leather  on  a  flail  through  which 
the  thongs  pass  that  connec  t  the  swingel  to  the 
staff.  Also  eapling. 
caplin-  (kap'lin),  n.  [Also  eapeiin,  eaplan, 
capeian,  ana,  by  corruption^  tabling,  kibbling ; 
<  V.  eaplan,  capeian;  origin  unknown.]  A 
fish,  formerly  referred  to  the  Salmonida  under 
the  name  Sal  mo  arc  tint*,  now  known  aa  Mallotus 
villofu*.  and  assigned  to  the  smelt  family,  Ar- 
mid*.  It  is  ft  ur  *  Inches  ten*,  and  resemble.  » 
:  in  sppearouc*.  but  ii  more  closely  related  to  lite 
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ncn  =  F. 
tpponare ;  from 


The 


eillachu 


dle-flsh,  from  which  It  differs  chiefly  In 


the  broader  many-rayed  nci-toral  lilts  and  the  peculiar 
scale*  <>f  the  male,  In  that  i«  there  U  a  raised  band 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  above  the  lateral  llrw*,  con- 


sisting of  elongated  Imbricated  acalra  with  free  peijinpt 
log  putnU,  Riving  a  villous  appearance  like  the  pile  of  vrl- 
vpL  The  caplin  occur*  In  immense  shoals  in  all\be  north 


cm  seas,  and  la  an  Important  fmsl  flab  to  Ule  natives, 
though  its  chief  use  Is  as  ball  fur  cud. 
CApling  (kap'llng),  n.    Same  as  rvjpWal. 
cap-merchantt,  m.    See  cape-merchant. 
cap-moneyt  (kap'mun'i),  u.   In  foi-hunttnij, 
the  money  formerly  collected  for  the  hunts- 
man  on  the  death  of  the  fox. 
eapnomancy  (kap'n$-man-si),  n.  [=  F.  eavno- 
mantie  (Cotgravo)  =  Sp.  Pg.  capnomancia,  (  Or. 
anrn'of,  smoke  (akin  to  Lith.  kvapa*,  vapor,  =  L. 
vapor,  etc. :  see  i'a;ior),  +  (torn ia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke, 
capnomor,  kapnomor  (kap'mi-mor),  n.  [<  Or. 
uTiilf,  smoke,  +  fifia,  a  part  (or  stem  'fioo-), 
<  fiftfiroiku,  divide,  apportion,  allot.]    A  trans* 
parent,  colorless,  oil-like  fluid  (('-mHra^i)  ob- 
tained from  the  smoke  of  organic  bodies  or 
from  the  tar  of  wood, 
capo  (ka'tMi),  n.    [E.  dial.,  var.  of  «ineP.]  A 
working-horse,  (irate.  [Prov.  Eng.  (Cheshire).] 
capoc  (kap'ok),  n.   [Punjabi  kapah.  Hind,  fa- 
int*, cotton".]    A  flue  short-stapled  cotton  of 
the  East  Indies,  used  chiefly  to  stuff  cushions, 
line  palanquins,  etc. 
capocchiat  (ka-pok'itt),  n.    [It.,  fern,  of  eapoc- 
chio,  dull,  heavy,  silly,  lit.  big-headed,  aug.  of 
capo,  the  head :  see  cape2.]    The  feminine  form 
of  capocchio,  a  fool :  used  eoaxingly  in  tho  fol- 
lowing passage. 

Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  pour  rajmceAio, 

*A.i*  .  T.  and  C.  Ir.  !. 


capocht.  n.  and  r.  t.  See 

capon  (ta'pon),  n.  [<  ME."  capna,  eapun  (also 
asaibilated  chapoun,  after  F.  ciapim),  <  AS.  rw- 
n«»  -a  Ml),  kappoen,  D.  kapoen,  kapuin  =  LO. 
8w.  Dan.  kapnn  =  MUG.  kapun,  0.  kapann  = 
l\  cJtapon  =  Pr.  Sp.  capon  =  Pg.  capOo  =  It. 
cappone,  <  L.  capo(n-)  (also  caput,  >  OHO. 
chappo,  MUG.  kappc)  (ML.  also  caposnw),  < 
Gr.  uiiTin',  a  capon,  prob.  <  t/  '*a~,  repr.  by 
ndrrtiv,  cut.]  1.  A  castraUnl  cock:  a  cwk- 
chickon  castrated  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  flesh  for  table. 

Oh,  a  capon, 
A  bird  of  grace,  an  t  be  thy  will  I  I  tumour  iL 

Fletcher,  Sjssnlsh  Curate,  v.  S. 

St.  [So  called,  it  is  said,  because  letters  were 
often  conveyed  inside  of  fowls.  Cf.  V.  jwulet,  a 
fowl,  also  a  love-letter,  u  bil^twloux.]  A  letter. 


capon  (ka'pon),  r.  t.  [aw  G.  kapati 
rhtijwmner  =  Pr.  caponar  =  It.  capponi 
the  noun.]    To  make  a  capon  of;  caponize. 

caponott  (ka'pon-€t),  n.  [<  capon  +  dim.  -efl.] 
A  young  capon. 

caponiere,  caponniere  (kap-^-ner'),  [<  F. 
caponniere  —  It.  capponieraT  a  covered  lodg- 
ment, <  Sp.  caponcra  (as  Pg.  oapoeira),  a  covered 
lodgment,  a  cage  or  coop  in  which  to  fatten 
fowls,  <  Sp.  capon  a  Pg.  cap&o,  a  capon :  see 
capon.]  In  fort. :  (a)  A  covered  lodgment  sunk 
4  or  5  feet  into  a  ditch  for  ita  defense,  encom- 
passed with  a  parapet  about  2  feet  high,  serv- 
ing to  support  several  planks  laden  with  earth, 
(b)  A  passage  from  one  part  of  a  work  to  an- 
other, protected  on  the  right  and  left  by  a  wall 
or  parapet,  and  sometimes  covered  overhead. 
When  there  is  a  parapet  on  one  side  only,  it  is 
called  a  tlrmi-ctponierc.  (<r)  One  of  a  series  of 
bomb-proof  arched  structures  for  receiving 
cannon  which  fire  through  embrasures  pierced 
in  the  front  or  mask-wall  of  the  casemates: 
used  for  flanking  ditches.  Slahan.  —  Doable  ca- 
poniers, in  /orf.,  a  ditch'defettse  arranged  for  nankins* 
purposes.  The  double  capunierv  is  generally  placed  In 
the  middle  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  Ore  in  both  directions. 

caponize  (k&'pon-Iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ca- 
jmniscd,  ppr.  ctijH>Hiring.  [<  canon  +  -ire. J  To 
make  a  capon  of.   Also  spelled  caponite. 

caponniere,  n.  8e<>  ca)>onicre. 

capon's-feather  (tt'poui-feth'er),  n.  Same  aa 
capon't-titil. 

capon's-tail  (ka'ponit-tAl),  n.    1.  A  species  of 
valerian:  so  called  from  its  spreading  wliite 
flowers. — 2.  The  columbine,  Aqnilegia  tulgarit. 
Capon's- tall  grass,  a  species  uf  fescue.  FtMtuea  Myu- 

capord&nlts  (ka-por'shian-it),  n.  f<  Ca/tor- 
ctano  (see  def.)  +  -ifr-1.]  A  mineral  related 
to,  or  perhaps  identical  with,  laumontite,  from 
Monte  de  Caporciano,  Tuscany. 

capot  (ka-poV),  n.  [F.t  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  connected  with  capote:  see  capote] 
A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  at  the  game  of 
piquet.    It  counts  40. 

capot  (ka-pot'),  f.  <- ;  pret.  and  pp.  eapottcd, 
'<  capi/t,  n.]    In  the  game  of 
the  tricks  from. 
That  last  game  I  bad  with  ray  sweet  cousin  I  capoilrd 
her,  Lamb,  Mrs.  Rattle  <m  Whist. 

capo  tAsto  (It.  pron.  kll'po  tas'to).  [It. :  capo,  < 
L.  caput,  head  (see  cape*);  tatio,  key,  touch,  < 
taxtart,  touch,  feel:  see  faj/e.]  A  contrivance 
attached  to  stringed  instruments  with  frets, 
like  the  guitar,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
pitch  of  all  the  Btrings  at  once.  Also  capo  <li 
ta*U>. 

capot*  (ka-pof),  n.  [F.  capote,  i.  (formerly 
also  capot,  capjtot,  m.)  (=  Sp.  Pg.  capote  —  It. 
cajipotto,  >  Turk,  qaput,  qapud),  dim.  of  cape, 
a  hood  or  cape:  see  co/wl.J  1.  A  large  coarse 
cloak,  properly  with  a  hood.  Mpn-iiu-ally— («)  In 
si'inc  itilUury  uniforms,  thercvulntlonouurgnmient.oin- 
sl»lllltf  of  a  very  long  and  full  cloth  coat.  (&)  An  outer  gar- 
ini-nt  for  women,  made  of  camlet  or  I'ioth,  covering  tlie 
[M.r»i>n  completely  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  groand. 
<e)  An  .«iter  garment  forminsr  a  usual  part  of  the  costume, 
ami  worn  by  both  women  anil  men,  among  nmny  tribes 
»i  the  Uvant.  It  la  mode  either  of  rough  cloth  or  of 
skins  retaining  their  hair. 

She  [an  Alltanian  woman)  went  and  put  en  a  new  raptft. 
a  sort  of  white  frock  coat,  without  sleeven.  embroidered 
in  bright  colours  down  tho  seams,  which  »how,-l  her  fig- 
urvUiailrai.lage.  H.  C»c»> i»,  Moruut  In  the  Uvant,  p.  SI  I. 

2.  The  hood  or  top  of  a  wagon,  as  of  a  buggy, 
or  any  similar  protection  for  a  vehicle. 

ca pouch  (ka-pttsh'),  ».  [Also  eaptych,  rapueUe  = 
0.  kapn;c  =  Dan.  kabutU;  <  1.  eapucht,  also 
capucc,  <  It.  cappuccio,  <  ML.  caputinm,  capi- 
fism,  capuccium,  cappunum,  etc.,  a  cowl  or 
hood :  see  rapafiHta.]  A  monk's  hood  or  cowl : 
especially,  a  hood  of  peculiar  pointed  form 
wont  by  the  Capuchin  monks. 

Ca  pouch*  (ka-ptish'),  r.  t.  [Also  capoch,  ca- 
pucke;  <  a  pouch,  n.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  hood. 

Between  the  cicada  and  that  «c  call  a  grasshopper  the 
dlltcreiices  are  very  many,  lor  nrst.  they  .irv-  ilincrvntly 
cucullaU<d  or  eaixmrlitti  upon  the  head  and  lack. 

"  Iroicur,  Viilg.  Krr.,  v,  1 


Caprellidse 

Oappagh  brown.  See  broten. 

cap-paper  (kap'pa'per),  a.   1.  A  ooarae  paper. 

so  called  from  being  used  to  make  caps  to  bold 

commodities. —  2.  A  kind  of  writing-paper  In 

large  sheets.  See  capl,  3. 
capparld  (kap'a-rid),  «.   [<  Capi>arit  (-rid-),  q. 

v.]    In  6of.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cap- 

varidacta:. 

0appajldac«M6<kap'a-ri-da's^-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Capparit  (-rid-)  +  -oomc]  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  sometimes  shrubs  or  treea,  uearly  re- 
lated to  the  Crucifertt,  from  which  they  differ 
in  having  six  or  more  stamens  which  are  not 
tetradynamous,  the  pod  without  a  partition 
and  often  stalked,  and  kidney-shaped  seeds 
with  a  coiled  embryo.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and  possess  more  or  leas 
acrid  ouailtiea.  The  principal  genera  are  Capparis  and 
Ckonw.  -Home  species  of  ftpi-J-of-u  and  Polanuia,  gen- 
era  of  this  order,  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  See  cuts 
under  taprCS  and  Cfeowis. 

capparidaceoug  (kap'a-n-o^'»hitis).  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Capparidacea: 

capparideoos  (kap-a-rid'e-us),  a.  Same  as 
capj»iridaceouM. 

Oapparia  (kap'a-ris),  n.  [L.,  the  caper-bush, 
the  caper:  see" paper2.]  A  genus  of  shrubby 
plants,  of  tropical  and  warm  regions,  of  which 
the  most  familiar  species  is  the  caper,  C.  npinosa. 
See  caper'*.  Tlie  products  of  some  species  an  naed  si 
irritanU  or  as  antispasmodics,  and  some  tropical  Ameri- 
can spev-lrs  are  said  to  be  uobonoua.   The  berries  of  C. 


ppr.  cajiotting.  f<  capot,  «.]  In 
piquet,  to  win  all  U 


11,  thy  lctt«T,  thy 
StamI  aside,  good 
Break  up  this  capon. 


:  he  s  a 


friend  of  mine : 
roa  can  carve; 
iae*..  LLL,  lr.  1. 


Sir  T. 

2.  To  blind  or  hoodwink, 
cappadino  (kap'a-diu),  n.  [Of.  copifon.]  A 
sort  of  silk  flock  taken  from  the  upjier  part  of 
the  silkworm's  cocoon  after  tho  true  silk  has 
been  wound  off,  used  fur  shag  in  making'  rugs. 
Cappadocian  (kap-n-do'shinu),  it.  and  n.  [< 
t'appadoria  +  -rrn.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Cftp- 
padocia,  an  ancient  province  utnl  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
II.  «.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cappa- 


*b./rn?a,  which  is  abundant  in  tropical  Africa,  ant  1 
f,«»l 

cap-peak  (kap'pek),  a.  The  peak  or  stiff  pro- 
jecting front  piece  of  some  kinds  of  caps. 

cappeline,  ».   See  capcline. 

Capper1  (kap'er),  s.  [<  eajA  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
whose  business  is  t  he  making  or  selling  of  caps. 
[Kare.1  —2.  A  tool  for  fitting  percussion-caps 
to  shells. 

capper-H  (kap'6r),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  cap- 
per, a  cupbearer.   See  cap'-1  and  cupper, 

capper8  (kap'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  kapre  sa  6. 
kapcrn,  seize ;  from  the  noun  caper*  (Dan. 
kaper,  etc.)  or  freq.  of  the  verb  cap*,  seize: 
see  cap*  and  caper--.]  To  seize;  lay  hold  of 
violently:  specifically,  to  seize  (a  vessel)  as  a 
prize.  [Scotch.] 

capper4  (kap'tr),  it.  [Appar.  <  cap*  +  -crl,  lit. 
'seizor';  but  in  def.  1  perhaps  associated  with 
a  tier  cap  t=  attcrcop,  a  spider,  and  in  def.  2  per- 
haps a  particular  use,  in  allusion  to  "the  spider 
and  the  flv."]  1.  A  spider. — 2.  A  stool-pigeon 
in  a  gambling-bouse,  or  a  person  employed  at 
auctions  to  raise  bids  deceptively.  [Slang.] 

capperclawt,  c  <•    See  capcretatc. 

Cappernoity,  a.    See  cajterHoity. 

cap-piece  Otap'pes),  ».  In  carp.,  a  piece  of 
timber  covering  the  heads  of  a  series  of  uprights 
or  other  vertical  structure. 

capping-plane  (kap'iug-plan),  n.  In  joincri/,  a 
plane  used  for  working  the  upper  surface  of 
staircase-rails. 

can-pot  (kap'pot),  n.  In  glass-making,  a  cru- 
cible having  a  lid  or  cat). 

cap-pudding  (kap'pud-'ing),  n.  A  pudding 
rounded  at  the  top,  which  top  consists  of  cur- 
rants, raisins,  or  the  like,  and  resembles  a  cap. 
Imp.  Ihct. 

Oapra  (ka'prS).  «.  [L.,  a  she-goat:  see  caper1.] 
A  genus  of  bollow-horned  ruminants,  of  the 
family  Hocider,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Capri- 
so>,  and  tvpifled"  ny  the  common  goat,  Copra 
hircut.  There  are  several  other  species,  among 
them  the  (hexes,  Copra  ihci,  C.  pyrrttitra,  ptc 
See  goat,  anil  cuts  under  a-gagrus  and  ibex. 

caprantllopine  (k»ii-ri»ii*til'y-pin),  a.  [<  I,. 
capra,  a  she-gnat,  +  NL.  autilupinus:  see  ca- 
]»rl  and  antilopine.l  Partaking  of  the  char- 
acters of  both  a  goat  and  an  antelope ;  nemo- 
rhfedine. 

caprate  (kap'rat),  «.  [<  capnie)  +  -atcl.]  A 
salt  <>f  capnc  acid. 

capreallt,  caprelt,       Old  forms  of  capriole. 

Caprella  (ka-prcl'tt),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  from  I*. 
capra,  a  she-goat :"  see  copcrl.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Capretlida-.  c.  tmrarii  Is  a 
sluggl-h  Inhabitant  of  n*-ky  tnlc-]iooU  id  lite  Atlsntlc 
coa-t  of  Kliropc,  pre)  trig  on  various  animals,  as  hydroiiU 
nrnl  l*dyri«tn*.    Sec.  ouinfu-iArrrMp  and  sprcttr  *hrimp. 

Caprelllda  (ka-prel'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ca- 
prella +  -•</«*.]  A  family  of  edriophthalmous 
liemoilipodous  crustaceans,  t\Tnued  by  the  ge- 
nus Caprella.  characterized  by  the  attenuate 
form,  the  rudimentary  nbtlomen,  and  the  cervl- 
cally  placed  anterior  legs.  Soroo  of  the  forms  are 
calleit  maHtkt-thrtmj*,  fn>m  their  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  Insect  known  as  mantu,  and  fperrer.sAiimpc,  I 


gitized  by  Google 


Oaprellid* 

The  Cavrttiuttr  are  long  and  alender  forma  with  well- 
developed  antenna;  and  atiteiinuhe.  They  live  In  ull 
water,  walking  around  oq  Hitiniartne  plant*  In  a  very 
deliberate  manner,  and  progrca*  by  a  irnublliig  up  of  the 
body  III  about  the  unit  way  that  th«  nKauirlng-worui 
doe*.  The  mn*t  common  apoctc*  on  the  AtUfttlc  coast 
received  It*  nunc  (Caprclla  gvxxnrtrica)  fmoi  tlua  habit. 

Stand.  A'«f.  IliM..  U.  73. 

caprelline  (lta-prcl'ln).  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
hiving  the  character*  of  tbo  I'aprellida. 

capreolt,  C&preolet,  n.  [=  MP.  eaprcole,  ca- 
preollc,  capriole,  a  tendril.  <  L.  capreolus :  sec 
eaprevltw.j  1.  A  buck  or  he-goat. — 2.  A  ten- 
dril ;  a  capreolus. 

capreolary  (kap'riv-o-la-ri),  a.    [<  NL. 
lantu,  <  L.  caprfotus,  a  tendril :  see 
Same  as  caprevlate.  '2. 

capreolate  (kap'r^-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  capreolus, 
a  tendril  (see  cafrreoius),  +  -utel.]  1.  In  hot., 
provided  with  tendrils. — 2.  In  anal.,  resem- 
bling tendrils :  applied  to  the  spermatic  vessels, 
or  vaaa  capreolana,  from  their  twisted  appear- 


caprooli,  n.    Plural  of  capreolwi. 

capreoline  (ka-pre'9-lin),  a.  [<  Capreotu*,  3,  + 
-tragi.]  Pertaining  to  the  subgenus  Capreolus; 
specifically,  relating  or  akin  to  the  roebuck. 

capreolas  (ka-ure'9-lus),  n. ;  pL  capreoli  (-11). 
[L.  capreolus,  ML.  also  capriolus,  a  wild  goat, 
roebuck,  chamois,  a  tendril  of  a  plant,  dim,  of 
'capreus,  fem.  eaprea,  a  wild  goat :  see  caper1 
ana  eapriote.]  If.  A  buck  or  he-goat. 
Phillips,  1700. — 2.  The  tendril  of  a  plant.— 
3.  leap.]  TNL.]  A  subgenus  of  deer,  includ- 
ing the  roebuck,  Capreolue  eapraa.  Hamilton 
Smith,  1827. 

caprett,  »■  [ME.  (translating  L.  eaprea  in  Vnl- 

fate),  =  OP.  'ehevrel,  m.,  cherrcte,  ekerrelte,  a 
id  (as  dim.  of  ehevre,  a  goat),  a  wild  goat,  P. 
ehevrettc,  f.,  a  doe,  roe  fseo  ehevrette),  aa  It.  ea- 
prttto,  m.,  capretta,  I.,  <  ML.  capretus,  m.,  'ca- 

a  wild 
;  a  roc. 


preta,  f.,  equiv.  to 
goat:  see 


*.]  Aroel 


Am  eapnt  and  hert  thou  ahalt  eta.   Wud\f,  Dent.  zlL  ID. 
A  raoaat  iwifl  miner,  a»  000  of  the  mpnitu  |vnr.  ctt- 
prrtii]  Dial  Jaellen  In  wodla. 

Wvtttf.  S  Kt  |lttau.]U.  18. 

capric  (kap'rik),  a.  [<  L.  caper,  a  goat:  see 
caper*.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  goat.  Also 
caprimc.—  oaprlc  add,  <'ioHwi<S.  a  peculiar  actd  nr»1 
rtleoovered  bj  Chevreul  In  the  butter  of  cowt'  milk.  II 
ocean  also  In  goat*'  milk.  In  co«»*nut-otl,  and  In  aorcral 
klada  of  fu**f-oll.  It  In  crystalline,  aomnwhat  anluMr  In 
hot  water,  and  ha*  a  faint  goat-Hit*  amell  when  cold,  wbkh 
tawxana*  more  offensive  on  heating-  Alao  called  rwiaraeid. 

capriccio  (ka-prioh'i<}),  n.  [<  It.  capriccio: 
see  caprice.  ]  If.  A  eaprioe;  a  whim.  Also 
caprichio. 

Will  ihla  Msrwia hold  In  thee,  art  lorel 

SAo*..  Ali  a  Well,  It  8. 
Sometime* 
capriedo*)  he  climha 
and  hhiheat,  cTety  war 
rlditfa.   Chapman,  ffonurric  Iljrmna. 

2.  A  mnsipal  composition  in  a  free,  irregular, 
and  often  whimsical  style :  first  applied  to  de- 
viations from  strict  forms,  like  the  fugue,  espe- 
cially when  in  quick  tempo,  but  now  extended 
to  any  fancifully  irregular  piece.  Also  cajtrice. 

capriccloso  (ka  -  prt  -  chio '  so),  adv.  [It.,  <  ca- 
l>ricrio,  capriee :  see  capriccio,  caprice,  and  ca- 
pricious.]   In  music,  in  a  free,  fantastic  style. 

capriCS  (ka-preV ),  w.  [Karly  mod.  E.  also  ca- 
priche,  caprilrh,  and  caprichto,  capriccio,  after 
It. ;  <  P.  caprice,  <  It.  capriccio  —  Sp.  Pg.  ca- 
pricho,  a  caprice,  whim;  of  disputed  origin; 
usually,  but  without  sufficient  evidence,  de- 
rived from  It.  eaprio,  a  goat  (an  if  orig.  'a  gnat- 
leap').  Cf.  caper*  ami  canrtolc.]  1.  A  sudden 
start  of  the  mind ;  a  sudden  change  of  opinion 
or  humor,  without  apparent  or  adequate  mo- 
tive; a  whim,  freak,  or  ]>*rticular  fancy. 

1  foond  the  nlaiit  aa  full  of  bcanty  aa  the  day,  vben 
caprice  led  me  from  the  brilliancy  of  hL  Uark'a. 

lUttrlU.  Venetian  life.  II. 

2.  The  habit  of  acting  according  to  varying 
impulses;  capriciousness. 

Everywhere  1  olnerve  In  the  feminine  nilnd  tomrthltiK 
of  beautiful  mpri<r,  a  flora!  exulieniuce  of  that  i-harni 
nay  wtlfulneaa  wlilcli  rliaractcrttta  our  <l<-*r  human  «!• 
Ut*.  I  fear  throiifh  all  worlda.  fx  V '<**</. 

3.  Same  as  eapriccio,  2.  -  Syn.  1.  Vagary,  hntnor. 
whim,  rniU'het.  -2.  Klcklelieaa. 

i,  capritcht,  ».    [See  caprice.]   A  ca- 
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caprichiof,  «.   See  capriccio,  1. 

caprlcloufl  (ka-prish'us),  «.    [Pormerly  also  ca- 

pricctou* ;  =  F.  capricieitx  =  Sp.  Pg.  cajtrieh<f- 
m  =  It.  oaprtceiono,  capricious;  from  the  noun: 
see  caprice. ]  Characterised  by  caprice ;  apt  to 
change  opinions  suddenly,  or  to  deviate  from 
one's  purpose;  unsteady;  changeable;  flokle; 
Bubjeot  to  change  or  irregularity:  as,  a  man 
of  a  capricious  temper. 

Nor  unnoted  iui.it 
The  aycaniorr,  raprin'out  in  attire. 

uw  tawny,  ami  ere  autnnm  yet 
Ul«  oooda.  Ill  acarlet  liotiuUn  brisht. 

Ctitrprr,  Tlw  Taak,  L  3  la. 
'  Influcnci-  of  eapriciou*  paa- 
,  .  parllanwnt. 
*Oi»eny1,  Hut.  ir.  a.  1.  STfl, 
A  bod  taken  from  any  one  of  the  branchea.  and  grafted 
on  another  tree,  produce*  elllier  one  of  tbe  jwire  kbida  or 
a  cuprieivu*  tree  produclns  the  three  klnda. 

iMrtri'n,  Var.  of  Animala  and  Plant*,  p.  3*7. 
"Byn.  Prraklah,  nntteady,  faacitul,  whitnairal,  Btful, 
erii&'hety,  uncertain, 
capridoaaly  (ka-prish'us-li),  ndr.    In  a  capri- 
cious manner ;  whimsically ;  irregularly. 

Tile  unaktlled  laborer  haa  ceaaed  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
a  ouster ;  but  tbe  force  that  the  maater  once  applied  to 
him  eapneiaualy  la  now  applied  to  htm  Instead  by  hi* 
whole  aooial  environment,  and  that  not  eafrvioiialy,  but 
with  the  reaularily  of  a  natural  law. 

rr.  II.  MaUock.  Social  Equality,  p.  191. 

capriclotunesa  (ka-prish'us-nea),  «.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  capricious;  whimsicalnesH ; 
unsteadiness  of  purpose  or  opinion :  as,  "  great 
eapricioumcM  of  taste,"  Pennant,  Brit.  Zo«l., 
Class  4;  "  the  capriciousness  of  a  sickly  heart,? 
Irving,  Sketch-Hook,  p.  94. — 2.  Unsteadiness; 
liablenees  to  sudden  changes;  irregularity:  aa, 
the  capriciousness  of  fortune. 

Capricorn  (kap'ri-kflrn),  n.  [=  P.  Vapricorne  = 
It.  Caprieorno  (*■  Sp.  Pg.  ('apricornio,  after  ML. 
Caprtcornium);  <  L.  7°opricors*t«,  a  zodiacal 
eonstellation  (see  def.)  (>  ML.  caprieomium, 
the  winter  solstice),  lit.  'goat-'horned'  (and 
hence  in  ML.  rnpricornM,  a  stein  bo  k,  ibex),  < 
caper  (capr-),  goat,  -I-  cornu  =  E.  horn.  Cf .  Or. 
oi>dwowr,  goat-horned,  the  constellation  Capri- 
corn.) 1.  An  ancient  zodiacal  constellation 
between  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius ;  also,  one  of 
tbe  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  winter  sol- 
stice: represented  on  ancient  monuments  by 
the  figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure  having  the  fori 


the  orifice  of  the  fruit,  by  whkh  IU  ripening  la  I 
nearly  a  week. 

CaprlfiCUS  (kap-ri-fTkus),  *>.  [L.,  the  wild  fig- 
tree,  lit.  'goat-fig,'  <  caper  (capr-),  a  goat.  + 
fieus,  tig:  see  enj>erl  and  liq.]    The  caprifig. 

caprifig  (kap'ri-fig).  n.  [O.  m/rri.ffMut,  a  wild 
fig,  the  second  element  being  accom.  to  K. 
fig:  see  caprificus.]  The  uncultivated  male 
form  of  tho  common  fig,  Ficus  C-arien,  which 
is  practically  dio?cious.  though  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  are  found  upon  the  same  tree. 
Tbe  fruit  of  the  caprifig  U  hard  ami  uat  k-w*.  twit  U  tin 
home  of  a  amall  gnat-like  gall-liiMM-t.  llUut,r}Jui[»t  rrm*. 
mrum,  which  In  eacaptng  front  the  orifice  cover*  lueif 
with  pollen  and  thlu  becnoira  a  iim**ii*  for  effecting  the 
fcrtiUzation  of  the  edible  fig.   Sea  fapryuutttm. 

caprifolet,  caprifolyt  (kap'ri-fol.  -fo-U ).  s.  (= 
It,  kamperfoetie  as  lMn.  kapr^folium  =  P.  chrrrr- 
feuille  =  it.  capri/oglio,<.  ML.  cavri/olinm,  wood- 
bine, honeysuckle:  see  caprx/olium.]  Wood- 
bine; honeysuckle. 

There  waa  a  pleaaaunt  Artier,  not  by  art 

But  of  the  tree*  owne  Inclination  made.  .  . 

With  wanton  yvle  twine  rutrayld  athwart. 

And  Kitlantlnc  and  Cnyrifnir  eiiKivig. 

Spriurr,  K.  i)..  III.  «t  U. 

Caprlfollaceaa  (kap-ri-fd-li-A's#-«),  n.  ;>/.  [>"L.. 
<  t  aprifolium  +  -«c/w.]  A  natural  order  of 
monopctalous  dicotyledons,  allied  to 

viburnum,  and  '» M^berly^T^  e^racterta 
order  are  oppodte  tcarea  wltluiat  aupulea.  an  infrrur 
ovary.  4  or  6  aUunena  upitn  Uie  tabe  of  the  regular  .<r 
Irregatar  corolla,  and  the  fruit  uaually  a  berry  or  drape. 
Many  apeciea  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  but  tbe  order 
la  otherwiae  of  little  value. 

CaprifoliaceOUB  (aaT^ri-fMi-a'shius),  o.  Per- 
taming  to  the  Capri/oliacea: 
caprifollum  (kap-ri-fo'li-um),  n.  [ML.,  wood- 
bine,  honeysuckle,  lit.  'goat-leaf,'  <  L.  caper 
(capr-),  a  goat,  +  folium,  leaf:  see  caper*  and 
/oil1.  Sometimes  erroneously  explained  aa  for 
'cnpparifolium,  <  L.  capparis,  caper,  +  folium, 
leal,  with  rcf.  to  the  likeness  of  its  leaf  to  that 
of  tho  caper:  see  ooper*.]  1.  Woodbine  or 
honeysuckle.— 2.  reap.]  A  section  of  the  nat- 
ural order  I'uprifoiiacea;  including  the 
pet  ho'neysucklo,  the  yellow  \ 
the  American  woodbine, 
caprifolyt,  «.  See  caprifole. 
caprlform  (kap'ri-f6rm),  <t.  [<L.  caper  (capr-), 
a  goat,  +  forma,  shape. J    Having  the  form  of 


to  a  goat: 


Shall  a  man  fear  enprifh^t  t 

Ckayman,  Uenllemall  t'aher,  r.  1. 
i>  hold,  for  |>lty,  Sir, 
I  am  too  great  *  anrfnrt  r, 
Abiu  d  aa  ).«  nave  \trm  h  a  wlteh, 
But  conjur  d  tut'  a  w,.r»c  tnpntrh, 

S.  Butttr,  Mudlliraa,  III.  L  Slo, 


part  like  a  goat  and  the  hind  part  like  a  fish.  Its 
symbol  is  VS. — 2t.  ['.  c]  An  ibex;  a  stein bok. 

lie  ihew'd  two  heada  and  borne*  of  the  true  tapritnrw. 
which  animal,  he  told  ua,  wa*  fmiucntlv  kitl'd  anting 
the  nKiuulainea.  A'wfirn,  Wary  0<H«X  p.  ltm. 

Capricorn  beetles,  beetle*  of  the  family  Cmmbyridir 
(which  aee\  —  TTOPlC  Of  CaprtOOrn.    -V*  fnifi»f . 

caprtcornifyt  <kap-ri-kor'ni-fi),  r.  f.  [<  rn^ri- 
rrrt-»  (with  allusion  to  Aorn,  r.)  +  -i-fu.]  To 
horn:  cuckold.  [Low.l 
caprld  (kap'rid).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
CapridaroT  I'aprinir;  relating  Ion  goat;  hireine. 
0aprid«>  (kap'ri-ile),  ».  pi.  [M,.,  <  Capra  + 
-iaa'.]  The  Caprin<r,  or  goat  tribe,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  family  of  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nants. 

C&pridae-  (kap'ri-d*),  n.  pi.  Same  as  CaproiiUc. 
caprlflcata  (kap'ri-fl-kat),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
caprificated,  pjir.  capriflcattng.  f<  L.  caprifi- 
cnfnut|pp.  of  ruprificarc:  see  oiprt^.]  To  ripen 
by  eaprification ;  caprify. 
caprifl cation  (kap'ri-fi-ka'shgn),  s.  [<  L. 
etiprificatM>(n-),  <  cajtrificarf  :  see  onpr^fy.]  A 
jiri.K-ess  intended  to  accelerate  the  ripening 
of  tbe  fig,  and  to  improve  the  fruit,     it  n.mi>i« 

in  aualiending  branchea  of  the  wild  fig  (are  caprin?)  In 
the  caltivated  treea.  and  auti^cting  the  fruit  to  the  at- 
tack! of  the  gaU'irue<ct*  which  are  tbua  Introduced  The 
uraetice  la  one  of  great  antit|uity,  but,  thnaigh  atlll  fid- 
loweil  In  wan;  localitica.  la  of  very  doubtful  utility, 
('aerification  la  alao  effected  by  planting  an  occaaional 
wild  fig  among  the  ofliera.  In  aome  portkuia  of  France 
the  aaiu*  ob)ect  tt  attained  by  touching  a  drop  of  oil  to 


a  goat,  or  of  something  belonging 
goat-like:  as,  capriform  horns, 
caprify  (kap'ri-fi),  r.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caprified. 
ppr.  caprifying.  [<  ME.  caprificn,  <  P.  aa  if 
'caprifier=  Sp.  caprihigar^  Pg.  caprificar,  <  L 
coiin'ricarc,  subject  figs  to  the  stinging  of  the 
gall-insect,  <  eaprifieus,  the  wild  fig-tree:  see 
caprificus.]  To  subject  to  eaprification  (which 
see). 

In  Jnyn,  a*  aoiuie  la  bleat,  to  rapnA* 

The  fig-tree  la.  that  la  to  aignlfle 

The  flggea  grene  of  capliflgtfTe  rcmle 

With  tree  made  like  a  aawe  on  hem  aoaprnds. 

PaUadim.  Huabundrke  (E.  H  T.  «  x  p.  1A 

caprlgenons  I  kap-rij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  caprtge- 
nu*,<.  capper  (capr-),  a  goat,  +  -genus,  -born: 
see  -^cnou*.  ]  Produced  by  a  goat ;  belonging 
to  the  goat  kind. 

Gaprlmulgida  (kap-ri-mul'ji-dfc).  n.  pi.  [NX.. 
<  Caprimulgus  +  -into.]  A  family  of  fissi- 
roe trill  c>7)eellform  non-passerine  birds,  of  the 
conventional  order  lHcarice;  tic  goatsuckers 

or  liigllt-jars.  They  are  chiefly  of  nocturnal  or  ere 
[macular  babtta,  have  a  Inroad,  flattened  head,  large  r>,« 
and  eara,  and  a  very  amall  bill  with  deeply  cleft  rtctut 
generally  provided  with  long  tirtatlr*.  They  have  very 
amall  feet,  frequently  of  an  abnormal  number  of  iihalang** 
the  himl  Uw  being  abort  ami  uaually  elevated,  the  from 
toe*  webbed  at  the  baac.  and  the  middle  claw  uanally  pee. 


tlnate.    Their  plumage  ia  soft  and  lax.  and  tbe  alnga  and 
I  variable  in  development.   There  are  ahowt  it 
I  of  100  apeefca.  of  the  temperate  and 


ii.il  ai-. 


I  'JUIK  lit. 

apeeira.  t 

trojdi'al  pnrUHia  of  both  henilaplH're*.  Tliey  are  divided 
Into  4  autkfamllU-a.  /"orfifrjriiur,  SttaJvmilA t no*.  Ayrriavt. 
twe,  ami  CaprimulpuAV, 

Caprlmulgina  (kap'ri-mul-jl'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.. 
<  Caprimulgvt  +  -ina:]  The  typical  subfamily 
of  CaprimulmtlaT,  including  the  true  goatsuck- 
ers and  night-jars,  rheae  blnla  arc  of  no-turnal  re 
crepuscular  liabitZ.  inaectivoniua.  and  in  temperate  conn 
tries  migratory ;  tbe  young  are  downy  at  birth,  rontrary 
to  the  rule  among  .fltrieea.  Tbe  rmuriaauliriMr  are  very 
generally  diatriliute<l  in  Imth  bemlaphemL  r'aprvnoJ. 
ott*.  the  leading  genua,  ia  confincl  to  the  old  world 
Uading  ~ 
aixl  CA 

#w*er. 

caprimnlgine  (kap-ri-mul'iin>.  a.  and  a.  L  a. 
Of  or  tH-rtaining  to  the  Cuprimutgida  or  the 
genus  I'aprimulgus. 

II.  ».  One  of  the  CaprimulgkUr :  a  bird  of 
the  goatsucker  family. 


by  CjOOglc 


OaprimuLjus 

Oaprimulgus  (kap-ri-muTgus),  n.  [L.,  a  milk- 
er  of  goats;  also  a  bird  so  called,  the  stnat- 
sueker  (see  pYMtiuefeer);  <  caper ',  fem.  canra,  a 
goat,  -I-  msfj/er*  *■  E.  ssifik,]  The  typical  and 
moat  ext«nmve  genus  of  goatsuckers,  of  the 
subfamily  Caprimulpinat,  formerly  contermi- 
noua  witi  the  family  Caprimulgtdat,  but  now 
commonly  restricted  to  species  strictly  con- 
generic with  the  European  goatsucker,  night- 
jar, night-churr,  or  fern-owl,  CaprimutgHS  ettro- 

IHFUS.  in  Uds  acceptation  of  the  genus,  none  of  the 
spoclo*  are  Aoiarican,  the  American  whlppnorwuta,  etc  , 
being  now  usually  Included  Lil  the  genus  Antmtomau. 
Thorn  are  upward  of  »  specie*  uf  Ca(*ii»uijrui  proper. 

caprin,  caprine2  (kap'rin),  a.  [<  oapr(ic)  + 
-»»*,  -*ic27]  A  substance  found  in  butter, 
which,  with  bntyrin  and  caprone,  gives  the  but- 
ter its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  It  it  a  coin- 
pound  of  eaprio  acid  and  glycerin,  or  a  caprate 
of  glycerin. 

Caprina  (ka-pri'n»),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  en- 
prinuji,  relating  to  a  goat ;  in  allusion  to  the 
shell,  whiob  resembles  a  goat's  born.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossil  bivalve  mollusks  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  by  some  regarded  as  a  member 
of  the  RudUta,  or  family  Hippuritida,  and  by 
others  as  the  type  of  a  family  Caprinidtt. 
Oaprtnse  (ka-prf'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Capra  + 
-imr.1  The  goat  tribe  considered  as  a  subfam- 
ily of  Borida,  characterized  by  having  horns 
which  are  subjugular  in  section,  curved  buck- 


ward,  with  an  anterior  rectilinear  ridge  con- 
tinuous around  the  convex  curve. 
caprine1  (kap'rin),  a.   [<  L.  eaprinns,  <  cotter 
{capr-),  a  goat:  soe  onpert.)  Lute  a  goat;  hir- 
eine;  pertaining  to  the  Caprina;. 

The:.-  phyaii :«nr,ia»  U  canine,  vulpine,  eoprwUL 

Sp.  GWew,  lit.  of  hp.  Brownrbjg,  p.  438. 

caprine2,  a.  See  caprin. 
Caprinella  (kap-ri-nel'a),  a.  [NL„  dim.  of  Ca- 
prina,  q.  v.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Caprincilida. 
Caprinellida  (kap-ri-nel'i-de),  n.  pi.  fNL,  < 
Caprinella  +  -tVfcr.l  A  family  of  fossil  bivalve 
rnolluHks,  typified  by  the  genua  C-aimnHia.  The 
typical  form*  have  a  subcorneal  right  valve  with  a  liga- 
mental  tqrmw  on  Ita  convex  side  and  n  large  tunce-tooth 
supported  by  an  oblique  plate,  while  the  left  ralre  is 
spu-al  and  provided  with  two  teeth,  of  which  the  anterior 
is  borne  no  a  plate  that  loaajftaduiallv  trnvencs  the  urn- 
honal  cavity.  By  some  the  specie*  are  referred  to  the  Ifi^ 
pvriti&r,  and  by  other*  to  the  Ckumidac  They  lived  dnr- 
luir  the  Crtftaceou*  epoch. 

(ka-prin'ik),  a.     [<  eaprin  +  -4e.] 


Caprinida  (ka-prin'i-d$),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ca- 
priati +  -idas.J  A  family  of  extinct  bivalve 
mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Caprina,  to 
whieh  different  limits  have  been  given.  By  *ome 
It  is  restricted  to  the  genu*  Caprina ;  by  other*  It  la  ex- 
tended to  embrace  U»  genera  Cayrina,  C*prin*U»,  and  Ca- 
pratina.    All  tin-        1 1  lived  In  the  ItnUn-i  ■"-<  s.-*s. 

c&priole  (kap'ri-61),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eapriol,  caprioB,  capreatt  (whence  by  abbr. 
caper:  see  eoner*),  also  later  cabriole  (and  Sc. 
caprel) ;  =  D.  caprioot  —  O.  capriole  ss  Sw.  Im- 
priol  =  Dan.  kapriole,  <  F.  capriole  (16th  oen- 
tury),  now  cabriole  =  Sp.  Pg.  cabriolo,  <  It.  ro- 
oriow.  alsoearriola,  cavriwua,  a  caper,  capriole, 
frisk,  leap,  lit.  a  leap  like  that  of  a  kid  or  goat, 
<  capriofo,  earnolo,  m.,  capriola,  carriola,  f.,  a 
kid,  a  fawn  (Florio),  also,  without  dim.  force, 
a  wild  goat,  a  roebuck,  =  Cat.  Pr.  cabirot  = 
OF.  ekeverol,  ckerroil.  F.  ckevreuil,  m.,  OF.  chc- 
vrotte,  ekevreulle,  f.,  <  L.  eaprcolwi,  m.,  LL.  ca- 
prrola,  I.,  ML.  also  enprio/iw,  capriola,  a  wild 
goat, roebuck, roe:  see«i/>reo/iMiand«aiierl.  Cf. 
F.  caprio%\  n.,  eaprioUr,  v.,  eaper  (Cotgrave).] 
1.  A  eaper  or  leap,  as  in  dancing;  a 
bound ;  a  spring.  [Archaic] 
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Par  over  the  billowy  tea  of  head*  may  be  ttea  Kurniity 
nspriottn?  on  horm  from  Ui«  royal  <itud. 

Citrfjrf»,  Krvnch  Ktir.,  I.  vll.  10. 

capriped  (kap'ri-ped),  «.   [<  L.  capript*  (-ptxl-). 

<  caper  (cupr-y,  a  goat,  +  pet  (ped-)  =  E./oot] 
Havintr  feet  like  those  of  a  goat. 

capritcht,  "■    Bee  eapriche. 

caprizant  (kap'ri-tant),  a.  [<  F.  caprieant  — 
l'g.  capricantc  n  It.  caprizzantc,  <  ML.  capri- 
ran(l-)e,  ppr.  of  'eapricarr,  leap  like  a  goat, 

<  L.  caper,  a  goat.  Cf.  ea/jrico.]  Leaping :  used 
of  tht>  pulap  when  it  seems  to  leap,  an  imper- 
fect dilatation  of  the  artery  being  succeeded 
by  a  fuller  one. 

caproate  (kap'ro^t),  n.    [<  eapro(ic)  + 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  eaproie  acid 
with  a  base. 

cap-rock  (kap'rok),  n.  In  Jearf-ntinino,  a  stra- 
tum immediately  under  which  the  lead-bearing 
crevices  begin  to  widen  and  become  productive. 
[Lead  regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi.] 

caproic  i ka- pro'  ik),  a.  [<  oa/M-o-,  assumed 
stem  of  L.  caper,  a  goat,  +  -t'e.J  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  goat ;  derived  from  a  goat.  Also 
oapronic.  Oaprolc  add,  CnH  ■#(>*.  Uie  tilth  In  the 
aerie*  of  fatty  nctdtT  a  clear  niobU*  oil  which  ta««thcr 
with  capric  acid  may  M  prepared  from  biitteT,  from  co* 
cnanntKill,  and  from  varloei*  other  KKircoa ;  it*  ealt*  are 
termed  nvraaUt.  It  It  a  mobile  Bald,  colorleea,  InBam- 
malile,  ana  ha*  a  very  add  and  penetrating  <a>te. 

caprold  (kap'iv-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  CaproitUr. 
II.      A  fish  of  the  family  CaprokUr. 

Caproldae  (ka-pr6'l^l6),  a.  pi.  [NL..  <  Caproe 
+  -irtVr.]  A  family  of  aeanthopteryginu  Asbes, 
represented  by  the  genus  C'aprot,  and  related 
to  the  ZtnUUt.  They  have  a  campreucd  body,  project- 
ing* moat,  very  protractile  upper  jaw,  ctenoid  ■£*]«•,  and 
many  vertebra?.  The  principal  apecie*  t*  the  Caprot  >-■!■<  ■' 
or  buar-Osh.   Also  CaprUa.   Seo  nit  under  ooor-jUA. 

Both  the  Zenld*)  and  the  Caiireid4r  exhibit  a  very  *in* 
snmr  mode  of  locomotion.  Tnl*  I*  to  a  large  extent  ef- 
fected by  a  acarccly  perceptible  vibratory  motion  of  the 
ilunal  »rnl  mini  ftit*.  and  they  are  Uiua  enabled  to  *h-al 
npou  their  victlnia  atiautkx-d.   Stand.  XoL  Hi*  ,  III.  Ul*. 

capromy&n  (kap-i»)-ml'an),  n.  [<  Copromyt  + 
win.]  A  rodent  quadruped  of  the  group  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Capromui. 

Oapromys  (kiin'r^-mis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Or.  kotooc, 
a  wild  boar  (cf.  L.  caper,  a  goat :  see  caper*),  4- 
fti-f  =  E.  mdiiw.]  A  genus  of  hystricomorphia 
rodent  maramahi,  of  the  family  (ieiodon  tida  and 
subfamily  Kchinomyina,  or  hedgehog-rats,  pe- 
culiar to  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  two  species 
occur,  C.  piloridee  and  C.  prehentilis,  oalled  re- 
spectively the  hutUKonga  or  pilori-rat  and  the 
hutia-carabali. 

caprone  (kap'ron),  n.  [<  eanr(ie)  +  •one.']  A 
clear  colorless  oil  obtained  from  butter,  and  to 
which  with  caprine  the  peculiar  flavor  of  butter 
is  partly  due.   It  is  a  ketone  of  caproic  acid. 

capronlc  (kap-ron'ik),  a.  [<  caprone  +  -tc] 
Same  as  caproic. 


CapsldB 


:or. 


find,  a  cognomen  of  Juno.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  mollusks,  considered  by  some  to  be  typi- 
cal of  a  family  Cajirotinidtt. 
Caprotlnldae  ikap-r^-tin'i-di),  it.  pi,  'PIL.,  < 
(.'iiprolina  +  -<<f<r.l  A  family  of  fossil  bivalve 
mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  CaiiroHna.  The 
valve*  are  nevly  alike  iu  form,  Uutdiadmlfar  in  tc-ulpture. 


tofty  Urne*  and  eajrnolr  in  the  ayro 
b  with  the  lusty  tone*  accordeth  falre. 


Sir  J.  Daritt,  Ihxndng,  st  «&. 

HI*  titrtli  doe  caper  whilst  lie  rate*  lib  meat, 
111*  heelc*  doe  caper  whilst  lie  take*  his  scale ; 
Hi*  very  souU-,  bis  lntcllcrtosl. 
Is  nothing  but  a  mlncteK  cayrraU. 

Martian.  Hcoarge  of  ViUanle,  xl. 
r  tanxy.  but  with  s,-i>po  tut)UKli 
nstlncti. 

*rv,  Blithestale  Bomance,  ix. 
S.  Ill  the  manage,  an  upward  spring  or  leap 
made  by  a  horse  without  advancing,  the  hind 
legs  being  jerked  out  when  at  the  height  of  the 
leap.— Sf.  A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  women, 
capriole  < kap'ri-61),  c.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  capri- 
oled, ppr.  caprioling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
eapreatl,  and  by  abbr.  eaper  (aee  caper* ) ;  <  F. 
cabrioler  =  8p.  Pg.  eabriolar,  <  It.  eaprittUtre. 
eaper,  leap;  from  the  noun:  see  capriole,  n.J 
To  execute  a  oapridle ;  leap;  skip. 


Richl;  -r*l-r*.  Ijefl  vslvs. 

Ctftim*  irrUt*. 

m.     posttkea  of  sddiKtr*  ■» -v  In ;  t .  e.  ?nrlil«ce-plls ;  /,  t.  It-f*. 
sbeussl  uidccubes;  t,  /  .leech. 

Ui«  right  being  striated  or  rllibeil,  and  the  left  lt»t  or  convex 
with  a  marginal  umbo.  The  intvrbir  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cnU.  The  species  have  been  referred  variously  to 
the  families  Hlppuritid<r%  Cna-midi**,  and  Caprinuttr;  all 
arc  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  seas. 

Oaprovis  (kap'ro-vis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eaper,  a 
goat,  +  oei»,  a  sheep,  =  E.  -riri?.]  A  subgenus  of 
the  genus  Oris,  including  several  specie*  of  wild 
sheep,  as  the  moufflon  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
and  the  argali  of  Asia.    See  cut  under  argali. 


caproyl  (lmp'rii-il),  a.  [<  capro(ie)  +  -yl,  <  ( 
iaj),  matter.]  The  radical  (CaITuO)  of  capr 
acid  and  its  derivatives. 

capryl  (kap'ril),  «.  [<  <wpr<i<-)  +  -y/.]  An  or- 
ganic radical  (Call]  7)  not  existing  in  the  frvo 
state,  but  found  in  a  number  of  compounds. 

caprylic  (ka-pril'ik)j  a.  [<  capryt  +  -ic]  Be- 
lated to  or  containing  the  radical  capryl, 
K17.  -  C^pryUc  acid. C-rll.sCti.OH.  a  volatile  faUyacbl 
found  (\1n1Wbcl  as  an  rtber  in  cow*'  Imtter,  and  In  much 
larser  quanllty  In  cuovtnut-oiL  At  ordUiary  ttmpera- 
tare*  It  U  a  li<|Uld,  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

capsai  (kap'sal),  n.  [A  corruption  of  capstan.] 
A  capstan;  specifically,  among  American  lum- 
bermen, a  rough  capstan  built  on  a  raft. 

Capsaria  (kii.|>-s*'rf-ft),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Captne 
+  -aria.]  A  division  of  heteropterous  insects 
containing  broadly  ovate  forms.   See  Caprida:. 

cap-scrow  (kap'skr-5),  m  A  screw-bolt  with 
a  cubical  head,  used  in  securing  the  ends  of 
steam -cylinders. 

cap-scuttle  (kap'skotl),  n.  Xaut^  a  covering 
for  a  hatch  made  so  as  to  fit  over  the  outside 
of  the  coaming,  to  keep  out  water. 

Gapsella  (kap -*el'»,  a.  [L.,  a  small  box  or 
coffer,  dim.  of  cap*a,  a  box:  see  easr*.]  A 
small  genus  of  cruciferous  plants;  shepherd's- 
purse  (which  see). 

cap-sheaf  (kap'shef),  n.  1.  The  top  sheaf  of  a 
stack  of  grain ;  tbecrowner.  Hence  —  3.  Fig- 
uratively, the  summit;  the  extreme  degree  of 
anything:  as,  this  letter  is  the  eap+ke*J  of  his 
impudence. 

aocoeta  In  funlgn  oonuaerca  wtU  be  the  eon-skea/,  th* 
crowiiuig  glory,  of  Fhuadclplifa. 

HveSanan,  In  Cnrtt*,-!!.  a. 

cap-ahore  (kap'shor),  a.  Xaul.,  a  small  spar 
supporting  the  forward  edge  of  the  cap  of  a 
lower  mast 

capsicin,  capslcine  (kap'si- 
sin),  n.  K  Capticum  +  -in2, 
-iae2.]  An  active  principle 
(CnU}4Og)  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Capsicum,  ap- 
pearing in  colorless  crys- 
tala  and  extremely  acrid,  it 
I*  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  form* 
crysulbiaWo  mIU  with  acetic,  ni- 
tric, anil  sulphuric  acid*. 
Capsicum  (kap'si-knm),  w. 
[NL.  (so  called  from  the 
shape  of  the  fruit),  <  L. 
capsa,  a  box:  see  cose2.] 
1.  A  genus  of  herbace- 
ous or  shrubby  South 
American  planta,  natural 
order  Solanaccaf,  with  a 
wheel-shaped  corolla,  pro- 
and  converging  Btamena,  and  a  many- 
berry.  Many  of  the  spcclo*  are  very 


Oapros  rkap'ros),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or.  «dT,»f,  a  wild 
boar,  also  a  sea-fish.]  A  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes,  of  the  family  Carangida,  or  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family  Caproidte.  C.  aper  is 
the  boar-nub.  Lacepede,  1804.  See  eat  under 
boar.fiek. 

Oaprotlna  (kap-r^-M'nft),  n.  J^NL.,  <  L.  Capro- 


seeded 

tively  cnltmud  for  their  tniltf  which  contain*  an  ex- 
ceedingly pungent  principle,  capsicin.  The  fruit  or  pod 
la  fleshy  and  very  variable  in  shape  and  color,  some- 
times Inflated  and  at  large  as  an  orange.  It  1*  used  for 
pickles,  sauces,  etc.  and  also  In 
medlcino  as  a  valuable  local  and 
general  stimulant.  Cayenne  or 
red  pepper  consist*  of  the  ground 
pod*  01  vnrloaa  specie*,  especially 
of  C.  /wts^afsim,  the  African  or 
Guinea  pepper,  or  spur-prpner, 
and  of  Uh  common  red  pepper  of 
tin  garden,  C.  onnuinn.  Til* 
pod*  ut  both  of  then*  spcclo* 
are  «lso  known  as  eAifUas,  and 
before  they  are  ground  a*  swt 
vtjrprrt.  C.  Aewcnf  una  la  tbo  berry- 
bearing  capsicum,  or  blrd-pcppcr, 
anil  CT/ruri'camo,  u  the  goat-pop- 
per. Th*  bonnct-peppcr,  C.  /<»ru- 
aonuin,  has  a  large  and  very  fleshy 
fruit,  and  la  much  cnltlvau.il  In 
the  West  Indies.  The  cherry-pop- 
per, C.  orran/bmw.  with  small 
round  fruit,  is  somtUnirs  culti- 
vated for  ornament.  The  Ml  pepper  to  a  Inrgw-pndileil 
variety  of  C.  dnnuuns,  of  which  there  are  many  larictlca. 
8.  [I.  <•.]  A  plant  of  this  genus  or  its  fruit. 

capaid  (kup'sid),  n.   One  of  the  Captitla;. 

Capaidae  ikap'si-di),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Capsu*  + 
-fair.)  A  family  of  heteropterous  hemipterous 
insects,  of  the  series  Oeocorcs  or  land-bugs, 
typified  by  the  genus  Capsus,  and  founded  by 
Westwood  in  1840.  it  la  of  large  extent,  contabiing 
many  small  prettily  colored  specie*  of  convex  form.  The 
antenna)  ace  tong,  often  with  the  cooond  joint  tlilckcnod 
at  Uie  tip,  and  very  slender  terminal  joint* ;  the  labnini  la 
long ;  ocelli  are  wanting ;  Ui*  leg*  are  long  and  alender, 
with  3-lolnted  taral  tometliivo*  provbb-d  with  pulvlllL 
The  fumalv*  have  a  long  *lond«r  ovipositor  received  In  a 
•lit  under  the  abdomon.  They  are  active  bogs,  and  sub- 
sist on  tti»  jnlce*  of  plant*  and  troo* ;  some  are  part  leu- 
tarly  fond  of  rip*  frnlt.  Kovrral  groups,  corresponding 
more  or  lea*  nearly  with  CopsUa,  ar*  called  Capnria, 
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caivtlU 

cap-«ill  i  gap'gil), ».  The  upper  horizontal  beam 
in  the  timber-framing  of  »  bridge,  viaduct,  etc. 

OapBina  i  kap-erm)),  h.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Cactus  + 
-inn.]   A  group  of  boteropterous  insects.  See 

Capsida. 

capsize  (kap-eU'K  c. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eaptieed, 
ppr.  cupsUtng.  (Origin  uukiiown ;  the  Dan. 
Tkapsrjse  is  from  E.]  I.  intrant.  To  turn  over 
t:  as,  tako  care  that  tho  boat  doea  not 


swept  aheer  «et  the  dam  with  an  on  board, 
camming  Instantly. 

J.  T.  Trvtrtridgc,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  SW. 

II.  /ran*.  1.  To  upset;  overturn  (a  boat  or 
vessel). 

What  If  carrying  nil  espsiie  the  boat? 

Bynm,  Dun  Juan,  la.  18. 

2.  To  move  (a  hogshead  or  other  vessel)  for- 
ward by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  beads. 
UalliireU.    [Prov.  Eng.) 
capsiae  (kap-siz'),  n.    [<  capsize,  r.J   An  up- 
set ;  an  overturn. 

cap-square  (kap'skwir),  n.  In  gun.,  one  of  the 
strong  plates  of  iron  or  bras*  which  are  fitted 
over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun  and  secure  it  on 
the  carriage.  See  cut  under  gun-carriage. 

capstan  ( kap'stan),  n.  [Formerly  also  capstone, 
capstand  (simulating  stand),  eapsteru  (simulat- 
ing stern),  once  eapstrim/  (simulating  string), 
capistcn,  caston  (dial,  etxpsat,  q.  v.);  =  MIX 
kapcslant,  D.  kaapstander  (simubtting  kaau- 
stander,  a  lighthouse,  <  taap,  Ml),  kapc,  =  E. 
cape?,  +  ttandcr,  axletree,  JID.  standee,  stan- 
daerd,  a  column,  pillar,  mill-post,  standard,  D. 
standaard,  a  banner,  =  E.  standard)  —  O.  kabc- 
stan,  <  F.  cabestan  —  Pr.  cabestan,  <  Kp.  cabe- 
strantf,  usually  eabrestaute  (=  Pg.  eabrestaute) 
(simulating  cobra,  a  goat,  an  engine  for  throw- 
ing  stones,  +  cstante,  a  shelf,  naut.  a  prop  of 
a  c  roe  a- beam,  as  adj.  fixed,  lit.  standing,  <  1.. 
slan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  stare,  gtaud),  a  capstan,  jirob. 
<  eabeslrar,  <  U.  en  pis  tr  are,  tie  with  a  halter,  < 
capistrum  (>  Sp.  cabtstro  =  Pg.  cabresta  =  It. 

Xi fro  =  Pr.  cabestrt  =  OF.  chevestre,  F.  r*r- 
),  a  baiter,  muzzle,  band,  <  caprre,  hold :  see 
eapistrum  and  cifiabu),]  An  apparatus  work- 
ing on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
used  for  mixing  weight*  or  applying  power,  it 


called  uh,..||». 


810 

In  30ol.,  a  fossil  echinite  (sea-urchia)of  the 
Conultu:  so  named  from  its  resw-mblaru-t. 
to  a  cap. 

capstringt,  ».  See  capstan. 
capsula  Itap'sfl-lj),  •». ;  pi.  capsula  (-IS).  [L.  ] 
Same  as  capsule. 

capBulasadc  (kap-8t>-les'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cop.««/</ 
(see  capsule)  +  cno-ulut,  horse-cbeetnut  (see 
tsculint).  +  -ic.]  Derived  from  capsules  of  the 
hone-chestnut—  CapiuJs»*clc  add,  an  add  found 
in  the  capsules  of  horae-cbestuals. 
capsular  (kap'su-ljlri,  a.  [<  L.  capsula  (see 
capsule)  +  -ar*,]  liollow,  ltke  a  cheet  or  cap- 
sule ;  pertaining  to  or  having  the  structure  of 
a  capsule. -capsular  artery,  u»  middle  niprarenal 
artery.-  Capsular  ligament,  the  ligament  which  sar- 
ronnda  every  movable  articulation,  and  contains  Die  ay- 
novla  Uk«  a  has.  See  dsnrtArosw.- Capsular  vein,  the 
suprarenal  win. 
capsular?  (kap'su-la-ri),  a.  Same  as  capsular. 
capsulate,  capsulated  :  kap'rru-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 
[<  capsule  +  -af«l.]  Inclosed  in  a  capsule,  or 
as  in  a  chest  or  box.  Also  capsuled. 
capsule  ( kap'sfjl),  a.  [=  D.  (i.  Dan.  Sw.  kapsel, 
<  V.  capsule  =  Hp.  Pg.  It.  capsula,  <  L.  capsula, 
a  small  box  or  chest  (of.  capsrtla),  dim.  of  cansa, 
a  box:  see  on**'-2.]  1.  A  small  casing,  envelop, 
covering,  etc.,  natural  or  artificial,  usually  thin 
or  membranous ;  a  cover  or  container  of  some 
small  object  or  quantity  of  matter.  Specifi- 
cally—8.  In  bat.,  a  dehiscent  pod  or  seed-ves- 


captaln 

Suprarenal  capsule.  »  small  flattened  •«m-»t" 

glandular  In  appearance,  but  with  nn  durt.  which  In  many 
animals  sumioUDt*  Ui«  kidney.  Also  called  mvrsrtuai 
Aorfy  awl  a-trmal.  See  cut  under  rui^u  UrtlcaUng 
capsule,  a  nematocyst,  cnlda,  or  thread-ceU. 

capsuled  i  kap'stiild),  a.    Same  as  cupmlatt. 

capsuliferous  (kup-su-lif'e-rus),  a.  f<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  capsule)  +  ferrc  =  E.  ftrorl.J  In  boL 
and  zool.,  bearing  capsules. 

capsuHgerous  (kap-su-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  capsule)  +  grrere,  bear.]  Same  as 
capsuliferous. 

capsulitis  (kap-su-li'tis),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  capsuln 
(see  capsule)  +  -itis.)  Inibunmation  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

capsulogenons  (kap-su-loj'e-nus),  a.  [<  L. 
capsula  (see  capsule)  +  -genus,  producing :  see 
-genous.i  Producing  a  capsule:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  certain  glands  of  earthworms,  openiug 
on  tho  surface  by  papilla?  and  supposed  to  assist 
in  the  secretion  of  the  capsule  or  cocoon  of 


cotmtNt*  .if  sti  iiprlslit  lwrrel,  ritlker  sn» 
.which  a 


■si, 


about  s  epludle.  A  bove 
tile  barrel  Is  the 
oapstsn*  head, 
which  lias  boles 
to  receive  the 
end*  ot  levers  or 
ban  by  which  the 
barrel  Is  revolv- 
ed. At  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  la  s 
pnwllirad,  with 
jiawla  to  catdi  a 
raichet-rlJis  or 
i«wl  rliu.  which 
i»  sminil  to  the 
Hour  or  platfonu. 
A  capstan  .iiflera 
lr»im  a  wlivdlaaa 
in  having  s  vert!- 
cal  instead  ot  s 
burtxonlal  ult 
Tike  capstan  em- 
ploTcd  to  druw 
uoal  In 
uitally 

iri>t.   and  when 
Ou  board  alllp  It  I-  used 
etc.-CSlnese 
lu«.  It 



snwflw),  esovpt  that  it.  salt  Is  verUcsl.—  Powor-cai 
Stan,  stapstan  It.  wlilth.  I.y  Ur-  sppllcaUitn  of  cog  »  hwU, 
rreal  power  may  he  sallied  at  the  eipcnac  o(  «pc«l-— 
Sleam-capstsji,  it  .*p»Un  tumol  I.y  s  ►tcam-wortn*  - 
To  come  up  with  the  capstan,  to  tnm  It  the  contrary 
».  to  snu'krn  Uo-  n.pc  sl«»iit  it-To  heavu  at 
J  t.>  cause  It  to  turn  by  paahlng  with  the 
I  the  tan..  To  man  the  capstan.  t»  place 
i  at  It  m  readiness  to  heave. -To  pawl  the 

 ,  to  fts  the  pawls  so  as  hi  prevent  the  ca|Hvtan 

fr>.Tn  ni  iMlliut.  -TO  rig  the  capstan,  to  prepsn-  it  lor 
besvlna-  hy  naiuK  the  bars  hi  tile  holes  or  ollu-rwiae.  -  TO 
aurge  the  capstan,  to  alacken  the  rove  wound  round 
ii|«tn  it. 

capstan-bar  (kap'Htitn-liHr),  n.  One  of  the 
levers,  generally  of  wnoil,  by  which  n  eajistan 
is  tiinnnl.   xo  swifter  the  capstan -barm,  to  laaten  » 

small  r'>|<«  rmod  Ibe  outir  endi  ot  all  the  capstan  liars 
U  U'tf  lk*-nvlns  round,  jo  that  they  cannot  f 


Capatan. 

s,  capft»n-V*.t^  J^t-oreli  €t  pt 


front  plU  la 
caJlcil 


capstan  banel,  ».   See  capstan 

capstanet,  capBtandt,  «.   See  <i 

capstemt,       See  <vj|i«tan. 

capstone  l  kap'stoiO,  «.  1 .  In  <irrA., 
most  or  finishing  stone  of  a  structure,  aa  of  a 
pnraix't.  a  turret,  etc.  KUi  ist«i<.ne».  ..r  llaca.  sre 
<-it<-n  lsht  n|»>ii  "all.  l-rl>k«  <ir  Hiisll  rtoios  to  protect 
th»  Hut.  Icon  li.tlltrailon  ot  water,  as  w«||  at  to  land 
the  »trn<  tur.t  t.mtUicr. 


sel,  either 


or  woody,  < 


Capsulei,  al 
«,  asphodel,  t,  argemoac;  c.  fraiatt. 

two  or  more  carpels,  whieh  at  maturity  becomes 
dry  and  opens  by  regular  valves  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  carpels,  or  twice  aa  numerous. 
Tlie  term  la  sometimes  applied  to  any  dry  detuscrnt  fruit, 
and  even  to  the  apore  cases  of  various  cryptocaiulc  plsnta. 
3.  In  csrss. :  (a)  A  small  saucer  made  of  clay  for 
roasting  samples  of  ores,  or  for  melting  them, 
(b)  A  small  shallow  vessel  made  of  Berlin  ware, 
platinum,  etc.,  for  evaporations,  solutions,  and 
the  like. — 4.  In  anal,  and  saol.,  a  membrane 
or  ligament  inclosing  some  part  or  organ  aa 
in  a  Dag  or  sac;  a  saccular  envelop  or  invest- 
ment :  as,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye ;  the  cajuiule  of  a  joint,  as  the  hip. —  5. 
In  anal.,  some  part  or  organ  likened  to  a  cap- 
sule: an,  the  adrenal  eattttules. — 6.  In  l'rotozoa, 
the  included  perforated  test  of  a  radiolarian. — 

7.  In  eiifoni.,  a  homy  ease  inclosing  the  eggs 
of  an  insect,  as  those  of  the  cockroach.  Also 
called  oiitkeca. — 8.  A  cap  of  thiu  metal,  such  as 
tin-foil,  put  over  the  mouth  of  a  corked  bottle 
to  preserve  the  cork  from  drying,  wim  of  irood 
quality  when  tattled  was  fonnrrlv  sealed  with  wai  U|ion 
the  cork,  but  the  osc  of  the  rspsul.  la  now  almost  univer- 
sal, the  (rower  s  or  dcslor's  nsrue  or  device  being  uoiu- 
iiKioly  atsiiipod  upon  It 

8.  A  small  gelatinous  case  or  envelop  iu  which 
nauseous  medicines  are  Inclowd  to  be  swal- 
lowed.— 10.  The  shell  of  a  metallic  cartridge  or 
of  a  fulminating  tube — Adrenal  capsule,  sn  ad- 
renal (which  n-i-J- -  itrablllun'  ca panic,  the  aupraremal 
cspsiile.  ..r  adrenal.—  Bonnet  s  capsule,  (lie  pusU-rior 
|«rt  ■>!  the  tunica  vssinslUi  id  the  eye.  Iieliind  tlie  point  of 
perforstiiMi  of  tlie  teudutia  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs. 
-  Bowman's  capsule,  tlie  ntpMili-  of  u  Mulpsoliian  body 
of  the  kidney.-  Capsule  of  GUanon,  the  sheath  of  con- 
nective tisane  envetofilriK  the  brain-hen  of  the  portal  Vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  ductus  they  ramify  hi  the  liver. 

Ca|Mule  of  the  kidney,  ll«e  un-joth  fllirona  iiH'iiibranr 
chw*!)-  investing  the  kidne>-,  sml  tioniiliii:  Its  oilier  oiat  - 
Capsule  of  the  lens,  ilie  tnuiapsrent  claatlc,  hrlttls.  slid 
tlnicturclcat  membrane  iiichiaing  the  leu?  of  the  cyo.— 
Central  cniwule.  the  canaule  of  n  rsdlolurtsii.  —  Exter- 
nal capsule,  tlie  layer  of  while  iierv'ina  >u'istanc«  !»• 
tween  the  daiintruni  and  Use  imtanieii  ot  the  twain.  —  In- 
ternal capsule,  '.h«  layer  of  ii«n  e-fllieri  passing  upward 
In  the  brnin  from  the  crura  oeretal  to  the  cortex,  between 
the  cauilst"  inich-iia  slid  tl-u  optic  thslsnius  on  the  one 
side  and  the  leiitieuUr  niieh  iu  mi  the  olhrr,  —  Marsupial 
capsula.  In  /*,i/wonf.^r  firje.^n,  an  IndnMnsI  i»f  scidony 
xTvlnitonly  t..r  tier  reception  of  ova.  —  Mldamsntal  cap- 
sule, in  cones.,  ii  ca*e  In  wliieh  the  eniliryo*  of  certain 
--■-l  are  contained. 


•lot'6-mi),  s).  [<  L.  cap- 
sula (see  «jttsti/<')"+  MQr.'ro/u'a,  a  cutting:  see 
ithMfoiaiy.]  In  surg.,  incision  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  of  the  eye. 

Oapsus  kap'sus),  n.  [NL.:  said  to  be  <  Gr. 
tarrrttv,  gulp  down ;  cf.  aothf,  a  gulping  down.] 
A  genus  of  insects,  typical  of  the  family  Cap- 
situr,  founded  by  Fabnoius  in  1803.  At  now  re- 
atrlcted,  it  contains  bugs  usually  of  medium  slse  and 
brosdly  ovate  form,  with  moderate  or  narroi 
feet  alturi  and  henislytra,  tuid  second  antennal  J 
eat  and  elavate.  C.  fr(f4aewtrw  la  an  example, 
capt*  (kapt),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  oopi,  r.] 
in  argument, 
capt.  An  abbreviation  of  captain. 
captain  (kap'tan),  n.  and  a.  [<  HE.  captain, 
capitaiu,  -cin,  -tun,  ss  D.  kamteiu  —  Dsn.  kapteju, 
kapilajn  =  Sw.  Laptev,  <  OF.  capitaiu,  capitaims 
(vernacular  form  csMrefaisr ,  >  E.  chieftain,  q.  v. ), 
P.  atnitaine  =  Pr.  ra^itniti  =  Sp.  cnpitan  =  Vg. 
capitaoss  It.  capitano,  <  ML.  capilaneus,  -anius, 
•anus,  a  captain  (also,  and  prop.,  an  adj.,  princi- 
pal, chief),  <  L. caput(cauit-), head :  seecof/vtall, 
etc.  Cf.  headman  and  netman.']  I.  n.  1.  One 
who  is  at  the  bead  of  or  has  authority  < 
others;  a  chief;  a  leader;  a  eomm 
cially  in  miltary  affairs,  in  the  Bible  the  term  is 
spplied  to  a  king  or  prince,  to  a  getters]  or  commaiMler  af 
an  army,  to  the  governor  of  a  province,  etc. 
Captain  of  the  host  of  tlie  Lord.  Joa  ».  1*. 

Anoint  him  to  be  rajifmn  orer  my  people.  1 9am.  is.  1*. 


Great  H  urt,  the  captain  of  us  an. 

Ssat.,  T.  and  C,  rr.  i. 
Great  in  council  and  great  In  war, 
rorenxiat  captain  of  his  time. 

rrnniisun,  liuke  of  WelliogtcSL 


Tlie  nid««llli  otseulea  [of  tile  wbrlk.  /hterinwra]  are 
aiam-Kiilcd  in  r..un.h.li  iusooa  which,  »  hen  thro»  n  ashore 
snd  drifted  hv  tlw  wind.  rocmWc  i-orallliMS.   Each  csp- 
I  live  or  »li  young 

ii.  /'.  NWirard,  Molluscs,  M  ed..  p.  Sia 


More  tpedBcally  —  («)  la  the  army,  the  officer  who  < 
mands  a  company,  wtwthrr  of  Infantry,  cavalry,  or  a 
Wry.  (»)  In  the  navy,  an  idnccr  neat  In  rank  alwve  at 
niandcr,  and  rankliig  In  the  I  nilcd  states  arrrtce  with  s 
colonel,  snd  in  die  HritUh  wiUi  s  licuunant-cokmel.  snd 
after  three  years'  service  with  a  colonel,  in  the  amy-  isfi 
cersaf  this  grade  in  the  British  service  were  formerly  desig- 
nated iKuf-ea/iffrifw.  (c)  The  conimsniter  or  master  ol  s 
merchant  teasel.  (eT)  lu  aome  of  the  public  achuds  of  Eng 
luid,  s  title  given  to  the  acuiur  at  lboiar.  («)  In  ham-baa. 
mwina,  etc.  the  head  or  leader  of  the  nine.  Uie  crew, 
the  liody  of  players  on  one  aide.  (  /)  In  mining,  the  1 
man  or  auperlntendent  ot  the  niiiilni;o|>eratioua:  the  per- 
son who  directs  and  ia  rraponsiblc  for  tlie  uiiuers  work.  As 
a  title,  ofton  abbrevisUil  rayt. 

2.  A  name  commonly  given,  in  the  form  lang~ 
finncd captain,  to  the  tlsli  otherwise  known  as  the 
lanthorn  gurnard.  -  Captain  en  pled  S  a  espial  n  kept 
in  pay,  that  it.  not  refonmHL  He*  captain  rr/vm\'d.  i-rkr*. 
K.  I'tmis",  170ft.  —  Oap tain  of  the  poll,  i  n  the  I  lilt  crafty 
"t  t'smbrldge,  Knglsnd.  the  flrst  In  rank  sinong  thissr  who 
tim<l ust«  without  honors,  known  as  the         ■  r  ptti. 

There  sre  slto  insny  men  every  rosr  contending  for  the 
r'o;^iiiucy  «/fA«  /'•!/}.  aome  f'ir  tho  hniiair.  »u>-ti  ss  it  N, 
idhrrs  becaiue  It  will  help  thrra  b>  eel  B<dl  puHli  after- 
wards. C.  A.  ItrUtM,  F.ngllah  I  nli  vrMl)  p.  Sia 

Captain  reformed',  a  captain  who  upon  the  redorHst 
,if  forcrs  bait  hit  cninpany,  but  was  cmitlnuvd  at  csptsls, 
flttw-r  ss  aceniul  to  snotlier  or  without  a  post,  tire  rtlar- 
u,ada.  h.  Phittiut,  iron,— Captalng  of  tops,  captalnt 
of  the  loricAHtle,  captains  of  tho  afterpnard.  ^ 
captains  of  the  hold,  ritings  of  petty  oaTi-ers  in  the 
I  tilted  flutes  lisvy,  wtloae  duties  sre  to  superintend 
the  men  In  thi-lr  dirfrrenl  depsrtmenu.  —  Fleet  capt 
In  the  rnlbsl.sute*nav7.anolticertcmr>or 
l.y  the  Nary  Ifcnartnicnt  to  act  aaclUcf  of  a 
miuidcr  io-chlef  of  a  fleet  or  squadron.   Also  called  .«./- 

oonflFllt. 

II.t  a.  [The  orig.  (ML.)  use,  nut  in  E.  later 
thitii  tlie  tioun  use.]     1.  Of  chief  rank,  excel 
lence,  or  value;  chief;  principaL 

I.IVo  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  sre. 

Or  captain  Jewels  iu  tlie  carcsnct.  Shale  .  Sonnets.  U. 

3.  Of  commanding  character;  fitted  to  lead. 

Why  then  womeu  are  tn.ire  valLafit 
Thai  stay  at  home,  If  hearing  carry  It, 
l  mom  captain  than  the  |i»n. 

Ska*..  T.  of  A..  Ill  4. 
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captain 

lHIEwtill  (kap't^n),  r .  U  [<  captain,  *.]  To  act 
as  loader  to;  be  captain  over;  eooiiiiand. 

It  *»  natural  that  men  who  ca§*utfn*U  or  accoinpajUed 
the  esistiu  from  rxUtlng  forma  wd  associations  Into  the 
doubtful  wilderness  that  led  to  tbe  promised  land  should 
And  mors  U>  their  piirnoao  tn  the  Old  Testament  than  In 
the  New.  Loire//,  Among  my  Book*,  Ut  Mr.,  p.  'AS. 

captaincy  (au»p'tAn-si),  n.    [<  captain  +  -f>y.] 
The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of  a  captain, 
captaincy -general  ( kap '  tan  -  si  -  jen '  e  -  rul ),  a. 
L*  captaincy  +  gcnerttt.    Cf.  Bp.  capltanta  or- 
nrral.]    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  captain- 
general  ;  specifically,  one  of  the  military  divi- 
sions of  Spain.    Also  captain-gcncralcy. 
captain 088  (kap'tin-es),  n.    [<  captain  +  -e**. 
Of.  chieftaine**. ]  A  female  commander.  [Kare.] 
Out  t  traitor  Absence :  Darat  thou  counsel  ine 
From  my  dear  Catfairsrsi  to  run  sway  ? 

Sir  /».  Sidney.  In  Artier'*  Eng.  Darner,  I.  M7. 

captain  general  (kap'tAn-jen'e-ral),  m.  Kpap- 
nerat.  Cf.  Hp.  capitan  general.]  The 


tain  + 
imuuiuxlt 


-in-chief  of  at 


tia ;  specifically,  the  commander  of  a  military 
division  in  Spa'in. 

The  magnanliooc*  and  moat  Illustrious 
general  of  the  Grecian  am 


11 

array,  Aa-aaieuinoci. 

.<»•*.,  T.  andC,  1U.  X 
|The  governor  of  Rhode  liland  is  by  title  captain  central 
and  commander  In.chief  oi  the  military  and  naval  furor* 
of  the  Slate-.  | 

captain-g eneralcy  <  kap  '  tan  -  jen '  e  -  ral  -  si ),  a. 

[^  captatn^oenerat  I  —cy.]  Same  as  captainryy- 
otmeral* 

captain-lieutenant*  (kap'ttn-lu-teii'ant).  n. 
Formerly,  in  Great  Britain,  an  officer  who,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  and  pay  of  a  lieutenant, 
c<itnma»de<l  a  company  or  troop.  The  first  or 
colonel's  company  of  a  regiment  of  Infantry  was 
commanded  l>v  a' captain -lieutenant. 

captainlyt  (ka'p't*n-li),  <t.  [<  captain  +  -Jyi.] 
Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  captain. 

captain-pasha,  ca  pi  tan-pacha  < k«  p  tan-,  kap  '- 
i-tan-pasli'a),  a.  [<  captain  j>r  capitan  (repr. 
Turk,  qanta*  or  qapniUn  (kaptan,  kaptulan) 
-pa*hd)  +  patha:  see  cautmn  and  pa*ha.\ 
Formerly,  the  colloquial  title  of  the  Turkish 
minister  of  marine,  and  of  the  chief  admiral  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  .  Also  written  capwlan-patka. 

captalnryt  (kap'tan-ri),  n.  [<  F.  cmpitaiHerie, 
<  ML.  capitaneria,  captainship,  <  capitanu* : 
see  captain.]  The  power  or  command  over  a 
certain  district ;  chieftainship.  tSjictwcr. 

captainabJp^kap'^an-Bhip),  n.    [<  c 

commander. 

Tlie  re/ore,  ao  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (Ullne  and  olirsi  lu  take 
The  enj.tui««*i>.  Shat..  T.  of  A.,  T.  I 

2f.  The  command  of  a  clan  or  government  of 
a  certain  district;  chieftainship. 
To  diminish  the  lri«b  lord^bc  did 


aptain,  or  of  chief 


ustiriMjd  capfdinsninj. 

3.  Skill  as  a  captain  or  leader:  as,  he  displayed 

good  captain*hip. 

captal  (kap'tal),  n.  IPr.,<  L.  capitali*,  chief: 
see  capitah.y  A  medieval  title  of  dignity  and 
military  authority  in  the  south  of  France:  as. 
the  Capiat  de  Buch  fought  on  the  English  side 
in  (iaseony,  etc.,  under  Edward  ill. 

Captantes'tkap-tan'tez).  it.  pi.  [NL..pl.  of  L. 
captan(t-)*,  ppr.  of  captare,  take,  catch:  see 
captation.]    Same  as  Kaptore*.    J.  K.  Ilrehm. 

captation  (kap-ta'shon).  ».  [<  L.  captatiu(n-), 
a  reaching  after  something,  (  captart.  pp.  eajt- 
tatu*,  reach  after,  desire  eagerly,  allure,  freq. 
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was  performed,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
are  necessary  to  render  it  legal  and  valid,  writ- 
ten upon  or  attached  to  the  document  to  which 
it  relates*—  5.  The  heading  or  title  of  a  legal  in- 
strument or  of  a  chapter,  article,  section,  or  pace: 
as,  the  caption  of  Genesis  i. ;  an  editorial  under 
the  captain  A  new  Force  in  Politics."  [U.  8.] 
Letters  of  caption.  In  SevO  /air,  a  writ  (nnw  obao- 
lete)  issued  at  the  knatance  of  a  creditor,  commanding  an 
officer  to  take  and  tmpriaon  a  debtor  or  oltllajant  till  be 
pays  the  debt  or  perform*  the  obligation,  .tew  Aorntnp. 
—  FTOCWas  Caption,  In  SeoU  lav,  a  summary  warrant  of 
incarceration  for  the  purpoae  of  fort'tng  hack  a  proceaa, 
that  U,  the  ilorumenta  or  any  document  brlnnslnit  to  a 
Uw.uit,  which  may  have  been  unduly  and  contumacioualy 
retained  by  the  party  whoae  receipt  etanda  Uierefor  in 
the  court  )>ooka 

captloua  (kap'shus),  n.  [<  F.  captitux  =  Pr. 
eapciixi  =  Sp.  Pg.  eapcio*<>  =  It.  capiioto,  <  h. 
capHoxus,  deceptive,  fallacious,  sophistical,  < 
captia{  n-),  deception,  fallacy,  sophism :  see  cap- 
turn.  In  def.  3  associated  with  fuixietViu*  or 
cajrabte,  in  the  orig.  sense  'taking':  see  m/Mi- 
eions.]  1.  Apt  to  notice  and  make  much  of  un- 
important faults  or  defects;  disposed  to  find 
fault  or  raise  objections ;  prone  to  cavil ;  diffi- 
cult to  please;  faultfinding;  touchy:  as,  *  cap- 
tion* man. 

A  vuljrar  man  la  rapt t"U#  and  ycaloua.  CKe4terfietd. 

A  eoytUHu  ■keptic  tn  tore,  a  »lavc  to  frotfnlnc**  and 
whim  —  who  hu  no  dlfuVultlea  but  of  hi*  own  creating  — 
U  a  rahject  more  fit  for  ridlrale  than  njoinualon. 

.VArridan,  The  Rlral*,  It.  S. 

9.  Proceeding  from  a  faultfinding  or  caviling 
disposition ;  fitted  to  harass  or  perplex ;  censo- 
rious; carping;  hence,  insidious;  crafty:  as,  a 
caption*  question. 

Cn/ifum*  or  fallacious  way*  of  talking.  i*oe*ie. 

With  theae  niodlfiratioua  and  with  all  branchei  of  Oie 
GoTernnwnt  hi  political  harmony,  and  In  the  ahaetice  of 
partisan  incentive  tora^iotuKitifttructiun,  the  law  an  It  waa 
left  by  the  anivmiiueiit  of  lm»  waa  niwch  lea*  deatrurlite 
of  rtecutlve  dlacrelion.   AvpieUm  i  Ann.  Cye  ,  lSW.  p.  !»*. 

St.  Capable  of  receiving;  capacious. 

Yet,  In  thi*  aaptunu  anil  inlenlble  alere, 
1 1(111  pour  in  the  water*  of  mj  hive. 

A'***.,  All  *  Well.  I.  S. 

4.  Tnsnaring;  captivating.    [Rare  and  humor- 
Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  «^»w^.,uet^.^  ^  UUoM 

-Sjn.  1.  Vaptuitu,  Carping,  Caeitimt,  faultfinding,  hy- 
percritical, crabbed,  teaty.  pclttih.  *pleiu-tie,  all  exprea* 
uuaniialile  temper  and  behavior,  *  till  wroiichrailcduf**. 
Caption  eipremea  a  di*|io*itii*ii  to  caUh  at  little  or  in. 
otTensire  thliign,  and  nia*;iiifj  litem  lnb>  greul  defect*,  af- 
front*, etc.  Curpiity  i*  a  Htroug  wnrri  notlnir  faullllnding 
that  I*  tioth  unt>««-inalilL'  nmt  uni-eioiitu' :  it  applie*  more 
to  crlth-bnn  ou  conduct,  while  ouei/ou/  applie*  toulijee- 
tk<n*  to  argnuK'iitH,  ••pliiioik*,  *ml  the  like  :  a*,  It  la  cavier 
to  rail/  than  t»  <ll*pro<e.   H>  e  jkIuUmii. 

lie  frequently  found  fault,  wa*  eaptinut,  and  Hemed 
ready  for  an  outl>rcaidng.        fVaal/i'ii,  Ant.ililog.,  p.  if— 


But  eye*  of  noblest  spirit*. 

rVrii,  |ie«l. 


of  capcrc,  pp.  eiiptux,  take,  seize :  see 
It.  The  act  or  practice  of  gaining  favor  or  ap- 
plause by  flattery  or  address.  Kiknn  liainiike. 
—  2.  A  name  given  by  Descourtis  to  the  open- 
ing stage  of  the  hypnotic  or 
Sometimes  called  fa*cination. 
caption  (kap'shon),  n.  [<  U.  eai)tio(n-),  a  tak- 
ing, seiziug,  fraud,  deceit,  fallacy,  <  capcrc, 
pp.  caplnn,  take:  h*>q rajtable.]  1.  Seizure;  cap- 
ture; taking;  eatdiitig.  [Hare.]  —  2f.  Captious 
or  specious  arguments  or  caviling:  the  act  of 
caviling  or  taking  exception;  sophism;  quib- 
ble or  quibbling. 

It  in  manifest  that  the  use  of  Ihla  doctrine  Is  for  r»f prion 
and  contradiction.    Daevn.  Advancement  of  Learuhig,  IL 

I  lMiaeech  yiw,  sir,  h»  consider  w  Ith  what  strange  eo>t. 
(t"'i*  you  hare  gone  about  Ut  di  lu.le  your  king  and  coun 
try.  CAuVinjnrorfA,  Kellg.  of  PrutestanU.  L  i. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  taking  or  sppreheniling  by  a  ju- 
dicial process.  [Kare.] — 4.  In  /<rir,  a  certifi- 
cate stating  the  time  and  place  of  executing  a 
commission  in  chancery,  or  of  taking  a  depo- 
sition, or  of  the  finding  of  an  indictment,  and 
the  court  or  authority  before  which  such  act 


VaptioutiuM  i*  another  fault  oppmitr  to  « Ivilltv, 

).-«•!.•,  education,  f  148. 
captivancet,  s.    [Also  written  captiraunce ;  < 
L.  nj;j/H<<ia{f-)«,  pjir.  of  captirarf,  take  captive : 
see  captivate,  e.J  Captivity. 

At  lenuth  he  spyde  wli,-r,  aA  that  w.ifult  Si(Uyre, 
Whom  be  IiajI  n'*kett'cil  tp»m  sMptirwut** 
ivf  hu  *tr,>iig  foe,  lay  toinhu-d  Hj  tin-  niiTe. 

St*H*t,;  1.  «J..  Ill  viL  4A. 

captivate  (kap'ti-vat).  r.  f. ;  tiret.  anil  pp.  c«i/i- 
tivatcd.  ppr.  raptiratina.  [<  1,.  cn/ifuvi/K^.  p|>. 
of  capticarc,  take  captive,  <  mptim*,  captive: 
see  taptirr,  a.  ami  e.J  It.  Tn  seize  by  foreo, 
as  an  enemy  in  war,  nr  nnytliing  belonging  to 
an  enemy;  capture;  take  captive. 


,  kins  i-,T/>riYo7.-./  ti 
nioriari  kc. 

H'.irorr,  Albinn'i  Kngland.  v.  2\ 
It  doc*  not  iintltute  a  imimilllcx  nt  :iuctl<in  of  finance, 
where  mutiftIM  pruvklHW  oitnc  to  genera]  nillioln,  by 
tuititlng  against  wuli  other. 

Hurke.  roiidllatloii  with  Auiertca. 
2t.  To  bring  into  bondage;  subdue;  place  in 
subjection. 

lot  us  niristlan  men  grant  nothing  contrary  to  tlie 
S<  rlpture,  but  ever  captiwit*  our  na*oii  unto  tliaL 

rryik,  Works  p.  is. 


captive 

^e^  dearrre*  to  be  a  sltve^Uiat  It  rxwteoM^  '^aaOsii* 

God  uses  not  to  ennfiMte  |a  man]  under  a  per|ietaaU 
childhood  of  prescription,  but  trust*  him  with  the  gift  of 
reaaoo  to  be  hi*  own  chooser.  Jf  isf  tm,  AreopasrlUca,  p.  17. 

3.  To  overpower  and  hold  by  excellence  or 
beauty;  charm  or  lure  by  any  means;  engage 
the  regard,  esteem,  or  affections  of;  fascinate. 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvet*  and  leaps, 
A*  who  should  say  -'  hn,  thus  my  MrengUi  Is  tried  ; 
And  this  I  do  to  mpfinite  the  eye." 

SAnfc,  Venn,  and  Adonis.  1.  ttl. 
with  her  appearance  that  ho 
^isdiaon,  tluardian. 

I  was  ropttntfrd  with  the  beauty  and  retlreaicnt  nf  the 
place.  St  frit.  Spectator,  No.  in. 

It  Is  isut  merely  what  he  [Chaucer]  baa  to  say.  but  even 
more  the  agreeable  way  he  lias  of  saying  it,  that  canfirafw 
our  attention  and  give*  him  an  assured  place  In  litera- 
ture. LamU.  Study  window*,  p.  SOD. 

=  8vn.  3.  To  enslave,  enchant,  lead  captive,  enautour,  be- 
witch. 

captivatet  (kap'ti-vat),  a.  [<  L.  captirahu, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Taken  captive ;  made  pris- 
oner ;  fascinated ;  insnared. 

What  though  I  1pc  enthrall  d !  .  .  . 
Tush !  wouis'ii  have  been  cvptimlt  ere  now. 

SAsiA.,  1  lien,  VI., 


Wisdom  to  nrprinire*  I 
glrr*  himself  up  to  ber. 


captivating  (kap'ti-va-ting),  p. 

Having  power  to  engage  the  re 


captions^  (kap'shus- li>.  a<tt.  1.  In  a  cap- 
tioits,  critical,  or  faultfinding  manner. 


t'se  your  w  iM-dsaseiipfiouWy  n*  you  can,  in  your  *nrntng 
on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  on  tlie  other.  Ltx-Ju. 

2.  So  as  to  catch  oriusnare;  insnaringly;  cap- 
tivatingly.  [Hare.] 

captionanesa  (kap'shus-nen),  ».  The  quality 
of  beiiui  captious:  disposition  to  find  fault; 
inclination  to  object ;  peevishness. 


a 

a.    [Ppr.  of 

^>firafc,  r.] 

gard,  esteem,  or  aiTections ;  winning ;  fasci- 
nating; bewitching. 

tier  understanding  excellent,  her  mind  Improved,  and 
her  manners  captieori*ur. 

Jan*  A wslen.  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  180. 

captivation  (kap-ti-vi'shon),  a.  [<  Is.  capti- 
f«/i»(»-),  <  captirarc,  take  captive:  see  capti- 
vate, r.]  The  act  of  captivating;  the  state  or 
condition  of  boing  captivated. 

Tho  oiyyins/i'ira  of  our  understanding. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  £1. 

captive  (kap'tiv),  a.  and  n.     [In  earlier  E. 

caitiff,  now  with  different  sense  (see  caitiff) ; 
=  F.  captif,  fern,  captirc,  OF.  rAff^f,  etc.  (see 
caitiff).  i=  Pr.  captiu,  caitiu  =  0Cat.  nn'fiuaa  OSp. 
capUro,  Sp.  eautiro  =  Pg.  catico,  cap  tiro  =  It. 
cafttro,  <  L.  captinu,  a  captive,  prop,  adj.,  taken 
prisoner,  <  captv*,  pp.  of  capere,  take,  seize, 
capture,  etc.:  see  capable.]  L  a.  1.  Made 
prisoner,  as  in  war;  kept  in  bondage  or  con- 
finement. 

When  many  time*  the  captit*  Grecians  fall,  • 

Even  In  tlie  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 

You  bid  thein  rise  and  live.      Shak..  T.  and  C,  v.  a. 

The  eaptioc  bird  that  sings  within  thy  how'r. 

/-.,«•,  Summer,  L  «L 

2.  Bound  or  held  by  other  thau  physical  means, 
as  ">jtne  ties  of  love  or  other  passion;  capti- 

My  woman's  heart 

""S  "."nth.  in.,  ir.  i. 

3.  Fiolding  in  confinement : 
—  Captlvs  balloon.  .<™  (wtZooni .  —  To  \ 

to  capture  ;  make  a  prisoner  of. 

IT.  a.  1.  One  who  is  taken  prisoner,  i  . 
cially  a  prisoucr  taken  in  war  by  an  enemy ; 
and  kept  in  confinement. 

[  to  a  triumphant  car. 

Slial  .  1  Hen.  VI.,  I.  I 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  charmed  or  sub- 
dued "by  beauty  or  excellence,  by  the  lower 
passions  of  his  own  nature,  or  by  the  wiles  of 
others ;  one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who 
is  held  by  strong  ties  of  love  or  any  other  pas- 
sion. 

Yet  hsth  he  been  niv  oajrfiee  and  my  dime, 
I  d  for  that  which  thou 
.¥*»*.,  - 

The  word  ;.eov.isrr  eiu|4iastrcs 


Grossly  grew  captin  to  1 


=  Byn.  1.  Primner.  Cn/rfiiy.  The  w 
the1de«.rfr,*trailltot  Ills-It)  ,  but 
cully  luwoi-lated  with  feeling  :  the 


,  lintlsnotrlu'tiii1i-ulore»K- 
cUlly  awi-lated  with  feeling:  the  (fu,.»«4*»r«M.I  t he 
;>eis.>,ier  lor  crime  may  be  shut  up  in  a  pilu.li,  kept  by 
gnanls  within  drfl  I  limits,  or  given  arr*trlcl<-d  lll-r-ivy 


on  psrolc.  The  word  entire  suggest*  Im  Ins  completely  In 
the  power  of  another,  w  hether  toiifine.1  oi  II.  .1  ;  il  ha*  n.nm 
to  lie  a  rli.-torical  word,  siiggesllng  lielj.lc»*iie»*  and  re. 
suiting  unhappLuc**.  (  apturcd  si.ldis  rs  under  giunl  are 
strictly  pruunrt,  but  are  often  ami  property  colled  ettp- 
dref.  WTjeri  we  s|s-ak  of  a  eirjifire  (.ml.  we  suggest  iu 
longing  fur  Ills-rly.  l'he  rigliLi  mid  InteresU  of  a  ensure 
tr  are  likely  to  Iw  respecteit.  bat  thefiri>ri«  may  be  uhused 
or  even  sometimes  sold  into  slavery*.  see  rup<ici7y. 
Cbnie,  Sleep  :  O  sleep  !  the  certsin  knot  of  peace, 

TIh-  liaittllg-pliicc  of  wit,  the  lolm  of  w,*\ 
The  jssir  mini  s  wealth,  the  ;in'#"ii<r  s  release. 
Til  indifferent  Judge  lietw  cen  tile  hlgtl  and  low. 

Sir  P.  .V/./iiry,  Astn.plul  and  Sts-lla,  st.  39. 
Go  see  tlie  cri'ttrc  hait,-r.-'l  a*  a  slave! 
t'ntshnl  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  blei^l*. 

liivjm,  I'lrasiirea  of  Memory,  IL 

captive  ; kap'tiv),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  captired, 
ppr.  eaptieing.    [=  F.  captiver  =  Pr.  captirar - 
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captive  81! 

8p.  cauticar  —  Pg.  eaticar,  eaplicar  =  It.  en  Mi-  capucdot  (ka-puch'i6),  n.  fit.,  prop.  cappHttio  : 
,  <  L.  capHrare.  (see  rapMratr,  r.),  <  captivus, 
'  n:  nee  captive,  a.  and  «.]    It.  To  make 
b;  briiig  into  subjection. 


see  Atp»«eA,  n'.l  A  capuchin  or* hood.  Spenser. 
ncW, 


capucet.  cap 
Capuchin1  ik 


i  yron  mewea. 

SprHMT,  r.  Q..LL  v.  47. 
S.  To  uaptivate ;  insnare.  [Hare.] 

Love  dow  captit'tt  his  heart,  which  erst  was  free. 

"  d,  Honour  Triumphant,  L 
I  triliME*.  act*  me  free. 
/JryuVn,  KplaUra,  III.  Sv 
She  whneonf.sed  Anthony, 
The  Serpent  of  old  Nile. 

it  II.  St-jdJani,  Shakespeare 

captivity  (kap-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  oaphcite  =  IV. 
eaptrcitat  aa  tip.  cauticidad  =  Pg.  eatieeiro  =  It. 
wttirifd,  <  U  eaofirita(f-)g,  <  raufiru,  captive: 
«*  rapfitwj.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner, 
or  of  coming  into  the  power  of  an  enemy  by 
force  or  the  fortune  of  war. 

Ami  but  for  Owen  lilcmUiwer  had  »*en  king, 
Who  kept  him  In  cayt.cay  till  he  .lied. 

SAo*.,  i  Hen.  VI.,  11.  t 
9.  Subjection;  the  state  of  being  under  con- 
trol; bondage;  servitude. 

[  Into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 
i  Cor.  x.  &. 

t  led  eaytimtv  captive.  Pi.  lxvul.  18. 

St.  Captives  collectively;  a  body  of  captives. 

Worn  Ood  brtngeth  back  the  Ctptitit)/  of  his  people. 
Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  dull  be  glad.  Pa.  lill.  & 
agyn.  /wpeteosuneisf.  Captivity.  Canthuttiunt.  /neaiwa- 
tion,  Immurement.  There  is  the  same'dbtinction  between 
impriMmmtnt  and  captivity  aa  between  priMowr  and  oaf- 
fuse  (Hoc  captim.)  Con/inement  is  the  moat  ircDcral  word 
tor  being  kept  within  bound*  against  ooe'a  will,  aa  by  force 
or  aickneaa ;  we  speak  of  solitary  eonjine naenf ,  and,  figur- 
atively, of  too  great  conttnement  (thongh  voluntary)  Ui 
one  ■  uooka.  /neareeral  kmi  ia  the  being  put  Into  a  Jail  or 
the  word  la  rhetorical,  ai 


Same  aa  capoueh, 
pu-ohin  or  kap-b w>h6n'),  n. 
[=a  F.  cttpHcin  =  Sp.  eapuchino  —  Pg.  ctijwckinho, 
m.,  a  monk,  and  F.  capucine  =  Sp.  capiicMina 
=  Pg.  capuckinha,  f.,  a  nun,  of  the  ordew  of  St. 
Francis.  <  It.  cappuccino,  a  Franciscan  monk,  so 
called  from  the  cowl  he  wore,  dim.  of  cKi/mnecio, 
a' cowl,  >  F.  eapuckc,  eapuce,  >  E.  capuche,  en- 
pouch :  see  capouck.]  1.  A  member  of  a  men- 
dicant order  of  Franciscan  monks,  founded  iu 
Italy  in  ln'JS  by  Matteo  di  Bassi,  and  named 
from  the  long  pointed  capouch  or  cowl  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  dress.  According 
to  Uie  statutes  of  the  order,  draon  up  in  U.SS,  " 
were  to  live  by  begging  1  "•'*>'  *«r«  not "** 
«r  allk  III  the,  doci-ratlon  of  their  altar*,  ami 
were  t<i  Iw  of  pewter.  The  Capuchins  are  mi 
In  Austria.  In  thu  t  nltod  Mtatra  Uiey  havo  convents  In 
the  dioceses  of  (liwn  Hay.  Milwaukee,  Leavenworth,  and 
New  t  ork.   See  'VanetseilA, 

2.  [/.  c.l  A  variety  of  pigeon  with  a  range  of 
inverted  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head,  like 
the  cap  or  cowl  of  a  monk.— 3.  [J.  c]  A  South 
American  monkey,  Ccbus  rapucinus,  having 
black  on  the  head,  like  the  hood  or  cowl  of  a 
Capuchin;  hence,  any  Bapajou  or  monkey  of 
the  genus  Ccim*.  Also  written  cajmcinc.  See 
cut  under  Cebina?. — 4.  [I.  c]  One  of  the  bald- 
beaded  fruit-crows  of  South  America,  Gymno- 
ccpkalun  calms.  —  Capo  chin  cross.  Hoe  emu. 
capuchillat  (kap'u-chin  or  kap-u-shen '),  n. 
[Prop,  'cd/tuckon  —  Dan.  eapuckon,  <  F.  capu- 
ekoM,  <  capuckc,  a  hood:  see  capouck,  and  ef. 
Capuckinl.]    1.  A  large  loose  hood  worn  b' 


car 

stance  la  the  iplnai  cord.  —  Caput  piHmemt*  ihm 
tnlpe'a  head;  the  crista  urethras  (which  are.  ui>d*r  unrtkrai 
—  Caput  medusa),  til*  network  of  dilated  selna 
from  the  umbilicus,  seen  when  the  purUI  ctr<-ulat»<>B  u 
ob»tni<-ted  In  the  liner,  aa  In  clrrti.»l».  and  this  cl  lateral 
circulation  Is  developed  In 
tuum,  literally,  a  rtca.1  h 


by  the 
wncn  I 


.  head.        A  fanciful  term 

chemists  to  denote  the  residuum  of 


•  volatile 

oxld  of  Iron,  which  is'  the  residue  left  when  sul 
Iron  Is  distilled  at  a  red  lieaL  Hence  —  (i>  Anythl 


phate  .4 
ilng  frvta. 

which  all  that  rendered  it  Valuable  has  been  taken  awmv 

•'  Everything  of  life  and  beam y, "  writes  U»  rrlUc,  -  has 
been  extracted,  ami  a  caput  s»ovf«ium  —  that  U,  t%ar><w 
Kean'a  MephlsUiphelea  —  remains. " 

r'i>rtn\tik<li)  tire  .  S.  "...  XL.  StL 

Caput  obatlpum  spasUcum.  spaani  in  the  regie*!  of  the 
external  branch  of  flic  spinal  areewsory  nerve;  vtrynevk. 
—  Caput  •uccedoaenm,  an  edetuabMis  tw riling  of  the 
ITcsenllug  portion  o(  tbe  scalp  of  the  new-tsien. 
Capntal  (kap'ut-»d),  a.  [Improp.  <  caput  +  -«/ ; 
distinguished  from  the  proper  form  capital.] 
In  r-wforo.,  pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the 
head.  [Rare.] 

Captltia,  n.    Plural  of  ranufiam. 

Oaputiati  (ka-pu-shi-i'ti),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  pL  of 
caputtatus,  pp.  of  eapvtiarc,  cover  the  head  with 
a  hood,  <  caputium,  prop,  capttinm,  a  hood, 
capouch:  see  caputium,  eapovck,  ».]  A  abort- 
lived  semi-political  and  communistic  sect  de- 
voted to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  appeared  in 
the  interior  of  France  about  1182:  so  caviled 
from  their  hood  or  capouch. 

Caputium  (k*-]>u'shi-um),  s.;  pl.cap«fia(-ahi-a). 
[ML.,  also  capuciuM,  capuccium,  cappucctmm 


ppue 

(after  the  Rom.  fnrma,  It  rappuccio,  formerly 
also  eapuccki,  =  Sp.  Pg.  capiteko  =  F.  eapmee, 
whence  E.  capuckc,  capouch,  q.  v.),  also  capi- 


wurn  l>v 

—a.  A 


range  sod  ifreal  iaf- 
sit.  Tit 


•rr/) 


.  lurallv  shutting  within  walls,  la 
;  In  either  sense  It  suggests  depth  of  separation 
from  friends,  home,  or  the  worM,  ami  small 
of  getting  or  coming  out.   (See  srrnrndV  and 

Kvesi  tike  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  llml*  with  Ion*  iin^ruoansrnt. 

Skak.,  1  Hen.  VX,  U.  &. 
But  made  henihy  obnoxious  mora 
To  all  the  miseries  of  llfo, 
life  In  capttnty 

Among  Innuinan  foea.       Hilton,  A,  A..  1.  10R. 
Tliough  my  person  Is  in  ron,HNesaeis(.  my  mind  can  ex- 
patiate on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
Imaginable.  A*.  Jokutun,  Life  of  Savage. 


^Sr^th^pjrT 


mr  walls, 
which  grew  ami  gained 

Km-yr.  Brit.,  XIX.  747. 


Skellry,  Queen  Mab,  L 
captor  (kap'tor),  n.    [<  L.  captor,  <  cai>erc,  pp. 
caphu,  take,  capture :  see  caixible,  and  cf.  cap- 
ture.]   One  who  captures  or  takes  (a  person  or 
thing)  by  force,  stratagem,  or  surprise ;  one  who 
takes  a  prisoner  or  a  prize, 
captorial  (kap-to'ri-al).  a.    [<  L.  ooptor,  one 
who  takes  (see  raptor),  + -iat.]  In  :ool.,  adapted 
for  taking,  seizing,  or  holding;  raptorial, 
capturablo  (kap^ur-a-bl),  a.  .[<  capture  + 
-aoJe.]    Capable  of  being  captured;  liable  to 
capture.  Carlt/le. 
capture  (kap'tur),  n.    [<  F.  «ip/»re  =  Pr.  8p. 
Pg.  captura  =  It.  mffwra,  <  L.  eaptura,  a  taking, 
catching  (of  animals),  <  capere,  pp.  cap  tun,  take : 
see  capable,  cnpfirc.J    1.  Tha>  act  or  taking  or 
seizing;  seizure;  arrest:  as,  the  capture  of  an 
enemy,  of  a  ship,  or  of  booty,  bv  force,  sur- 
prise," or  stratagem;  the  capture  of  a  criminal. 

The  capture  of  Alctwyd  by  his  |Eadberht  s|  allies,  the 
Ptrta,  In  seemed  to  leave  the  rest  of  Htrath4°1ydr  at 
his  mercy.  J.  IL  (trcrn.  t'om|.  of  Eng.,  p.  ant. 

3.  The  thing  taken;  a  prize, 
capture  i  kap'tur),  r.  f. ;  jiret.  and  pp.  captured, 
ppr.  capturing'.  [<  capture,  n.)  1.  To  take  or 
seize  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem,  as  an 
enemy  or  hia  property ;  take  captive ;  make  a 
prize  or  prisoner  of :  aa,  to  capture  a  vessel  or  a 
fortress;  to  capture  prisoners. 

The  absorption  of  animal  matter  from  captured  Inserts 
explains  how  Drusera  can  flourish  in  extremely  poor  |ieuly 
soil.  ,      Daruin.  lnseettv.  Plants,  p.  17. 

S.  To  win  by  ingenuity  or  skill  against  resist- 
ance or  competition :  as,  to  ea/»f«ro  a  prize  for 
mArksmanship. 

Capuan  I  kan'u.an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Capua  +  -aa.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Capua,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Cumpania  in  Italy. 

To  the  enervating  contagion  of  ('u//u4in  effeminacy  Ma- 
torians  have  always  attributed  the  want  of  success  whn  h 
subsequently  attended  the  tarthaglnlan  commander  In 
his  Italian  campaigns.  Jineyc  Brit.,  V.  7v. 

IL  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Capua. 


hooded  cloak  of  the  same  period. 

My  sunt  pulled  off  my  uncle  a  shoes,  and  carefully 
wrapped  his  poor  feet  In  her  M|««*i». 

Svutlcil.  Humphrey  t'llnker. 
CApucinadet,  «.    [F.,  <  capuciu,  Capuchin,  + 
-adc,  -ade>.]  A  Capuchlu's  tirade;  a  weak  ser- 
mou  or  dUeourse. 

It  was  a  vague  discourse,  the  rhetoric  of  an  old  profes- 
sor, a  mere  Capucinadc.     SmaUitt,  tr.  of  Oil  Buss,  viL  4. 

capucine1  (kap'()*in),  n.  [<  F.  capucin  (NL. 
cw;>K«in»w),  lit.  a  Capuchin  monk:  see  C'apv- 
rAiN1.]    Same  aa  oanueAin',  3. 

capucine-  (kap'f^-sln),  n.  [<  F.  capucine,  nas- 
turtium, also  the  color  of  its  flower,  <  It.  cap- 
puccina,  nasturtium  (so  called  from  the  form  of 
the  corolla),  <  cappuccio,  a  hood:  see  capouck.'] 
A  rich  reddish-orange  color;  the  color  of  the 
flower  of  the  nasturtium.  -  Capucine  madder,  a 

madder  take  of  the  nltove  color. 

capudan-paaha  (kap'v-dan-pe»h'e),  «.  Same 

as  captain-patka. 
capult,  «.  See  r-a/xP. 

capulet  (kap'v-let;  P.  pron.  ka-pU-la'),  a.  1. 
A  hood  worn  by  the  peasant  women  of  the 
French  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  Is  made  of 
line  white  or  red  cloth,  sometimes  bordered 
with  black  velvet. — 2.  Same  aa  catiellet. 

capulid  (kup'y-lid ),«.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily CnpuUtia: 

OapulidBS  (ka-pCt'li-de).  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Ca/>aJti# 
+  -«/«•.]  The  subfamily  t'apuhnat  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  family.    A  P.  Carpenter,  ISfil. 

Capulinas  (kap-fl-li  ne),  «.  pt.  [SI*.,  <  ("apultm 
+  -ina-.]  A  suofamily  of  gastropod*,  typified  by 

the  genus  Capulu*.  The  animal  closely  resembles 
the  slipper  limpet,  but  the  muscle  1>  not  fixed  loan)  shelly 
support  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  devk.  Tlte  shell  Is  irrrs: 
ularly  c.iiieal.  and  iultc  or  loss  twisted  at  tlte  apex. 

Oapulus  (kap'u-lus),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  eapulut,  a 
handle,  also  a  Mepuleher,  tomb,  <  caftcrc,  hold, 
contain :  see  capable.]  A  genua  of  peetini- 
branehiatn  gastrojiods  with  a  jivratuidal  shell, 
belonging  to  the  subfamily  f  'apuUna*  and  family 
CalupirtntUm :  synonymous  with  1'iteopxi*. 

caput  (kap'ut),  w.;'pl.  capita,  rarely  caputs 
(-1-tiL -utz).  [Ij.,  the  head,  prob.  =  AS.  ked- 
fod,K.  head,  a.  v.  Heuee  capital*,  capital3,  etc., 
captain,  chief,  ckieftain,  eke/,  ehievel,  achirre, 
etc.]  1.  In  «itaf.,the  head;  the  head  or  upper 
extremity  of  some  part  of  the  body. —  2t.  An 
abbreviation  of  the  phrase  eu^ibif  senatu*  (liter- 
ally, head  of  the  m.-tiate).  a  council  or  ruling 
body  in  tho  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 
Tour  caputt.  and  heads  of  colleges. 

/-u»ii>,  Christ  •  HoaplUl. 

3.  In  ifciw.  /mr,  (he  standing  licforc  the  law, 
or  tho  personal  status,  of  a  citizen.  A  deprivation 
of  liberty  or  civic  rights,  or  a  modification  of  family  re- 
lation by  adoption,  etc.,  was  termed  cipifis  diMiinnfie, 
which  was  characteriled  as  maxima,  media,  or  mimma.  ac- 
cording  aa  It  affected  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  tbe  ele- 
menu  above  named.    Caput  coll,  the  head  of  the  colon 


tium,  aa  if  <  L.  caput  (raptt-),  head(cf.  cabbaoe 1 . 
cabbatie'3,  caboeke),  but  prop.  <  capa,  cappa\  a 
cape,  hood,  cowl :  aeeeaD'.cxi^^eoticl.  Hence 
(from  caputium)  capouck,  capucke,  fa/mem**. 
etc.]  1.  In  general,  a  hood  attached  to  a  gar. 
ment  in  ecclesiastical  or  other  canonical  cos- 
tume, aa  the  hood  of  a  Bachelor  of  Art*,  or  of  a 
fellow  of  an  English  university,  or  that  attached 
to  a  monk's  gown,  a  cope,  or  the  like. —  3.  A 
short  hooded  cloak  similar  to  the  annilausa. 

:apybara,  ».   See  capibara. 

iar'  (kar),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carre,  <  ME 
carre  (also  aaaibilated  char,  ckarre.  chare,  cf. 
cftaref,  chariot ).  <  OF.  car,  also  oarr*  (asaibilated 
char,  >  F.  ckar),  —  Pr.  car  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  mmi  = 
D.  lar  =  MLO.  hire  =  OH(5.  eorru,  ekarra. 
tbarro,  MHO.  G.  Jtnrrc  (also  OHO.  gam,  aarm. 
MHO.  gam)  =  Icel.  terra  =  Dan.  karre  —  Sw. 
Isarra  =  Bohcm.  ktira  =  Pol.  iaro  =  I  jth.  karat, 
<  ML.  carrus,  m.,  carta,  f.,  a  wheeled  vehicle, 
L.  cams,  a  two-wheole<i  vehicle  for  transport- 
ing burdens;  of  Celtic  origin :  Bret,  aviir.  a  char- 
iot, =  W.  car,  a  raft,  frame,  drag,  =  OGael.  ear. 
a  car,  cart,  or  raft,  =  Ir.  cyht,  a  cart,  drag, 
wagon;  perhaps)  akin  to  L.  rnrrsut,  a  chariot. 
currere,  run,  Skt-.  ckar,  moTe.  Hence  ult_ 
carack  (earicl:,  carrick),  career,  cargo*,  carica- 
ture, caroche,  carriage,  carry,  earruca,  cart, 
charge,  choret,  chariot,  disckarge,  etc.]  1.  A 
wheeled  vehicle  or  conveyance,  especially  one 
having  only  two  wheels,  (a)  The  two-whewted  pas- 

acngcr-conTcyance  much  used  In  Ireland  and  specsSc*!?? 
called  a  jiaunf  <ajr>ear.  <M  The  low  -set  two-wheeled  vent 
cle  of  burden  uaed  in  many  part*  of  Ureat  Britain  espe- 
cially for  hogsheads  and  the  like,  (c)  In  Urnnlnghana  and 
otnei  townaot  England,  s  four  wheeled  hackney  carnage 
aa  dtouurulshed  from  a  Aanaosa,  which  It  called  a  t»v» 
lad  ye  not  hear  lt?-No;  Iwaa  but  the  wind. 


•riur  Iktu  of  gra>  miIh 


2.  A  chariot  of  war,  triumph,  or  pageantry :  m 
poetic  and  figurative  usage,  any  elaborate  con- 
veyance used  in  proceedings  characterized  by 
dignity,  solemnity,  or  splendor:  as.  Pberbuya 
car;  the  car  at  Juggernaut ;  a  triumphal  oar. 

Let  the  betl  be  toll'd  : 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  oar,  the  sable  steeds. 

Tennyson.  Duke  of  Wefiir-rb* 

3.  A  vehicle  running  upon  rails.  See  Jkorwr-car, 
raifwiy-rwr.  [U.  S.J — 4.  The  basket  of  a  bal- 
loon, in  which  tho  aeronaut  sits  AcUiesloa-caj 

See  aitkesittn  Aerial  car.  ftsoayrtaJ.—  BobtaHed  OB 

8ea  bi&aitcit. — (7a  Pin -oar,  s  conductor'  •  car  on  a  t retftrt 
train ;  a  caboose.-  Drawing  room  car,  a  railroad  pa* 
senger  csr  more  luxurious,  la  Its  appolntmenta  than  aa  cr 
dlnary  car.  It  gencrsjly  contains  arm-chairs,  fewiatoub. 
Nofsjk,  etc  Alan  called  pttriiir  car  slid  palace  -en  r.  [('.  K 
and  Canada.)  -  Irish  jaunting-car.  sec/awafuvirof  - 
Pneumatic  car,  a  car  driven  on  rails  or  tramways  hy 
compressed  air  contained  in  reaervoirs  filled  by  means  sf 
air  pumpa.—  RerolvlZUJ  oar,  a  cyllndrlcaJ  reerptxle  ■* 
car  which  revolves  as  It  travela-Tlic  Northern  Car,  • 
isatne  for  the  coaatellaUou  of  the  Ureat  Bear.  tviencnoDj* 
known  In  England  as  Chart***  Wain,  aitd  In  the  \  nitea 
NUUjs  as  the  i.eMt  Ihmwr.   See  cut  under  »>-a 

car«  (kar),  n.    [ME.  kar  <  Icel.  kjarr.  pL  tjiorr. 
brushwood  (ef.  kpirrmfrr,  a  i 


by  CjOOglc 


A& 


ear 

pm  with  brushwood :  myrr  sr.  E.  mire),  as 
Norw.  kjtrr,  «>t«rr,  a  marsh,  esp.  a  marsh  over- 
mwi  with  brushwood.  =  8w.  kdrr,  a  marsh, 
fen,  morass,  moor,  =  Dan.  Jt<rr,  formerly  ijnr, 
a  manih,  bog,  thicket,  pool.  Cf.  eantij]  1. 
A  wood  or  grove,  generally  of  alders,  on  a  moist 
soil.—  2.  Any  hollow  place  or  marsh.  [Fro v. 
Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
car't  (kar),  a.  (He.,  also  written  kar,  ker,  eair, 
eaar,  carry,  <  iff.,  car,  kerre,  <  Uael.  catrr,  left, 
left-handed,  awkward.]  Left,  as  opposed  to 
right. 

In  n  knot,  M  a  elylfc.  At  the  km  aide, 
Thcr  aa  the  rugh  rucher  to  rydrly  wats  fallen, 
Th»y  ferdeii  lo  tlie  fyndyiuc,  <ft  frekex  hcni  aitcx. 
Sir  UangriM  and  Is*  Sna  ampAi  (8.LT.S.|,L  14SL 

car*  (k*r),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cwrmippr.  ear- 
ring. [E.  dial.,  abbr.  of  earrg.]  To  carry. 
[Prov.Eng.  (Kent).] 

car5  (kar),  ».    [<  ME.  'ror,  •«orr»,  < 
(ONorth.)  c«rr,  a  rock,  appar.  <  Gael, 
rooky  shelf  or  projecting  diart  of  a 
cairn.]   A  rock.  {Prov.  Eng.] 

CAT.   An  abbreviation  of  carat. 

C»r-.    See  caer-. 

Carabaya  bark.  Sex,  bark*. 
Carablci  ( ka-rab'i-*I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pL  of  *Ca- 
rabicui,  dim.  of  Corabus,  q.  r.J  In  Latreillc's 
system  of  classification,  a  group  of  carnivorous 
or  adephagous  pentamcrous  Colcoptera,  embra- 
cing the  caraboid  beetles, 
carabid  tkar'a-bid),  n.   A  beetle  of  the  family 

Carabidee ;  a  caraboid  ;  a  ground-beetle. 
Carabid«(ka-rab'i-d6),  a. yt.  [NL.,  <  Corabus 
'  :]  A  family  of  (  oteoptcra  or  beetles 
t astern um  has  an  antecoxal  piece 
separated  by  a  well-marked  suture,  reaching 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  extending  in  a 
triangular  process  between  the  hind  coxa?,  with 
the  antennai  11 -jointed,  and  the  hind  coxae 
movable  and  small.  The  an  tenon  arte*  st  the  tide 
of  the  bosd  holwsen  Um  Imim  of  (pie  mandible*  and  the 
im  The  apeeJcs  are  usually  Urv  wul  :i<l..rncil  »tth  bril- 
liant metallic  cotnes,  and  an  cither  wingless  or  have  a-traca 
not  adapted  tor  Bring.  Ttwro  arc.  more  than  8.000  known 
apectea,  all  ot  which  an  commonly  called  gwvt^MtU*. 
rsrying  turn  a  very  remote  uw  op  to  S  or  S  Inches  in 
length.  The  bombard!  erlpoetlc,  Brarkinu*  mpUatu,  Be- 
longs to  Una  family.  Other  names  of  the  carnlx  .Id  group 
of  Inserts  an  Caratti,  Carabiei,  l  '<■  rotate.,  C.imtni n  ,  Coro 
iuid.t,Cawxibilri,  Carabidra.CtirahiAf,  Carabim.  »e« caU 
under  bornhanittr  btttli  and  <iruun.i-t#tti*. 

carabldeous  >  kar-a-bid'$-us),  a.  [<  CarabuUr 
+  -eotts.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  baring  the 
characters  of  the  CaraJrid^. 

carabidoid  <  ka-rab'i-dold),  a.  Samp  as  cara- 
boid, 2. 

Carabine  <kar-a-bi'ne),  n.  pL  [NL.,  <  Cara- 
btu  +  -attar.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Cara- 
bidat,  containing  lar^e  Lnndnomp  s;>oeies  whose 
mesosternal  epimeron  reaches  the  coxa,  and 
whose  middle  eoxal  cavities  are  not  entirely 
closed  by  the  sterna. 

carabiner,  a.  See  carbine. 

carabineer,  «-   He*  carbineer. 

caraboid  (kar'a-boid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Or.  taaafoei- 
<%•.  like  a  carabus,  <  idpn;inr,  a  carabus,  +  tlioc, 
form.]  Wa.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus 
•"aroAwj ;  resembling  a  carabus. — 3.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  second  larval  stage  of  insects 
which  undergo  hypermetamorphosia,  aa  the 
blister-beetles,  MelouUx.  The  caraboid  stage 
succeeds  the  triunguline  and  precedes  the  sear- 
absBoid  stage.    Also  carabidoid. 

IT.  n.  A  member  of  the  genus  Carabus,  or  of 
the  familv  ('arabidit;  a  carabus. 

Carabus  kar'a-biis),  n.  [NL,  <  Or.  tt&papof,  a 
horned  tM-otle-,'  also  the  sea-crawfish  or  spiny 
lobster  (also  a  kind  of  tight  shin).  See  eara- 
rei.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  CarabtHit,  now 
restricted  to  speoies  of  medium  or  large  si»«.i 
and  handsome  oolomtion,  baring  the  third  an- 
tenna! joint  cylindrical,  the  lnbrum  not  fur- 
cate, the  mandibles  with  no  ext'-rnul  retigeruus 
puncture,  the  posterior  coxs>  contiguous,  and 
tho  anterior  coxa!  cnvitieH  oi»on  )>eliitid.  nwre 
are  wsuy  ititf *ir».  efcp't tally  hi  Euro}w.  ¥rliL-n  the  yenus 
irscbM  Ita  li«iil>i'»t  ik  vtlupinmt.  C.  ttrmlHi  U  die  com- 
ntolkcst  Anwrkali  »ji«ii».  1  Uj  )  ul  an  Sn.h  Unw.  blatk. 
with  lilubJi  iilu.»..l  tbu  iirollKinu  and  djtra.  Uh-  Utnr 
Iwtnfi  piinctnte, 

8.  [/.  c.)  A  member  of  this  genus,  or  of  the  fam- 
ily Carabitlfc.—  3f.  [/.  f  ]  A  caravel, 
car  act,       See  nirari, 

caracal  (knr'n-kal),  n.  [<  F.  caracal,  said  to 
be  <  Turk.  i/nr«  nuiaq:  tmra,  black;  qotaq,  ear.] 
A  eaniivorou*  digitlgradc  <iuudrut>ca  of  tho  /•'<•- 
li'Ur,  or  eat  family,  and  genus  ia/hx,  !..  enro- 
ll, inhabitbig  itortions  of  northern  Africa  and 
erti  Asia.   It  U  about  the  siw  of  a  fui, 
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It.  caragolo,  also  caratmoUt,  oaragnola,  a  snail, 
winding  stair,  caraeoBo,  a  caracole,  =  OF.  oa- 
querolc,  F.  dial,  coquefcullc,  a  snail.  Origin  un- 
certain; erroneously  derived  by  the  Spanish 
Academy  from  L.  eoebltn,  roelea,  a  snail,  snaii- 
slieU :  eoo  cochlea.]  1.  In  the  maniac,  a  semi- 
round  or  half -turn  which  a  horseman  makes, 
either  to  tho  right  or  to  the  left.—  2.  In  arch., 
n  spiral  staircase. 

caracole  (kar'a-kol),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cara- 
coled, ppr.  caracoling.  [<  caraeole,  ». ;  as  F. 
earacottr  c  Bp.  caracolcar  —  Pg.  earacolar  sa 
It.  caraeollarc]  1.  To  move  or  advance  to  a 
series  of  caracoles;  prance. 

John  miwM  within  th«  llsU  at  Uis  hsad  of  Ms 


in  ths  chaas  ot  the  smaller  qnadrupoda  and  of  the  larssr 
kinds  is!  birds.  It  has  hncn  suppnard  to  he  the  lym  ot 
the  anclaota,  and  la  sofnsUnw*  caUed  Pmian  AUu 
called  onai-sf-anf. 

caracara  (kar-a-kar'H),  n.  [So  called  in  imita- 
tion of  their  hoarse  err.]  The  popular  name 
of  the  hawks  of  the  subfamily  Potfborina-  and 
genera  1'olahorus,  1'kalcobecnut,  Stmcx,  JiUrago, 
lbfcter,  and  Daptrius,  all  of  which  are  confined 
to  America.  Tho  nam*  I*  apccially  applicable  to  the 
species  nf  Potybonu,  of  which  there  an  wrenl,  •*  P. 
cseriaay,  P.  audnAont,  and  P.  fn/iirus,  of  the  southern 
United  state*  and  warmer  parts  ot  America,  ttwso  arc 
Israv,  ruHure-Hke  hswka,  of  terrrstrtal,  ambulatory,  not 
sallaUsry.  hsMta.  |weyins;  chiefly  spun  csrrlon.   Tha  head 


[^  Caracoles  (see 


Jovial  party. 

Oay  yostlsL  tn  rich  t 
cnrrl»Ki-«  on  llirv  ■!»! 

J.  E.  Coatt.  Vlf 

3.  To  wheel,  as  cavalry, 
caracoli.  s.  S»«,caraeolg. 
caracolite  (kar  a-ko-lit),  a 
d«f.)  +  -iff*.]  A  rare  mineral  from  Caracoles, 
Chili,  consisting  of  oxychlorid  of  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  sodium.  It  occurs  in  colorless  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals,  which  are  hexagonal  in  aspect 
through  twinning. 

),  a.^  [NL.;  a 


caracolla  <  kitr-a-kol'f),  n 
ten,  less  pro*.,  carocolU,  ;  < 
see  caracole]    1.  A  snuil 


da,  with  the  whorls  of  the 
ward  and  keeled  at  the  edges.— 9*.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  such  land-snails, 
caracoly,  caracoli  (kar'a-kol-i),  n.  [Origin 
unknown.]  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, of  which  an  inferior  kind  of  Jewelry  is 
made  by  the  Caribe. 

caracora  (kar-a-kS'ri),  n.  [Formerly  also 
earaeol;  a  Malay  worfl.l  A  proa  of  Borneo 
and  other  islands  of  tho  East  Indies, 
caract't,  a.  [Also  charact,  <  ME.  caract,  carrel, 
<  OF.  caract,  ckaract,  m.,  caractc.carecte,  ka~ 
rtctc,  caratc,  f.  (=  Pr.  carccta,  f.),  character, 
Bign,  mark,  shortened  from  earacfer,  ME.  car- 
acter :  see  character.]  1.  A  distinctive  mark, 
especially  as  indicating  character  or  value. 

They  sra  men  that  set  the  cararr  and  value  I 
aa  they  lore  them. 
S.  Character;  kind;  sort. 


you  are  of 
left  ao,  without  a  plant. 
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Cancaia  (Wcr***™  'JbrSv!- 

and  aeok  are  extensively  ilonuded :  the  lefts  and  wtnpt  sr* 
ooBl  pa  rail  rely  long ;  tho  bosk  is  toothless,  wlUi  the  cere 
ending  vertically,  the  nostrils  hkb  up,  linear  and  oblique, 
with  concealed  tuberctp.  Thoiian  vnlturtne  In  general  as- 
pect and  economy,  the  carsraraa  »p|woach  the  typical  fal- 
ooos  tn  some  snatnankal  eharactsrs,  as  In  the  peculiar 
slracture  of  the  aaouldar-Jidot,  the  crtcnaively  oeslAed 
nasal  liones  with  ceotral  naaa]  tolKrcio,  anil  ths  anterior 
keel  of  the  palate.  The  common  caracara  Is  ranch  vartod 
with  white  and  black  lsarring  of  the  plumage,  and  la  abont 
S3  uiches  lons>  Alao  called  enrmra  and  carraarAit. 

Caraccesqne,  Oarracce»q.ue  (kar-»-.-hi.-sk'),  "■ 
In  art,  resembling  or  characteristic  of  tbo  Ca- 
raccl  or  Carracci,  Italian  painters  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  ana  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  founders  of  the  eclec- 
tic or  Bolognese  school  of  painting, 
carack,  carraek  (kar'ak),  a.  [Also  written 
carac,  earick,  earrick,  carrock,  <  ME.  earackc. 
carrik;  =  I),  kraal;  a  Q.  toracisr,  krueJcc,  <  OF. 
carraquc,  F.  caraque  s=  8p.  Pg.  enrrooa  —  It. 
earacca,  <  ML.  carraca,  caraca  (also  caraeata 
(\.v.,carricata)  saris,  'laden  ship'),  prop,  rar- 
riea,  a  ship  of  burden,  <  carricarc,  load  a  car, 
<  L.  carruK,  b  car:  see  curt, caricature,  cargol, 
and  charge]  A  large  round-built  vessel  of  con- 
siderable depth,  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as  for 
burden,  snch  as  were  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  in  trading  with  America  and 
the  East  Indies. 

The  UeiiuoU  con»cn  In  aandry  wiara 
Into  this  land  w  ith  dlurrs  msrvluindUc* 
In  in-cat  i  ararkt.  srrsycil  withnutcn  hu  ke 
With  cloth  of  Bold.        IMIu.rt  ,  l^ya.jra,  I.  Ida. 
On  .-..nail  «  iralliv,  tyinacr  tall, 
Ami  pbimleml  Hiririlsii  raiaval. 

WhittUr,  bcrnc. 

caracol'  (kar's-kol).  ».   Same  as  caraatle,  2. 
caracol'-'i  (kar'it-kol),  i».   An  obsolete  fonn  of 
eisracortt. 

caracole  (kar's-kol).  n.  [Also  written  caracol 
(esp.  in  sense  2),  (.  F.  cwrucWc,  a  caracole,  a 
gambol,  a  spiral  staircase,  formerly  caracal,  a 
snail,  <  Sr.  caracol  sa  Cat.  earagol  sa  Pg.  mnt- 
col,  a  snail,  a  winding  staircase,  a  caracole,  = 


B.  Jmmm,  Every  Han  In  his  1 
8.  Estimate. 

You  do  mbtako 
My  earner  of  your  friendship  all  this  while, 
or  at  what  rate  I  reckon  your  shmuiiih'. 

B.  Jmmm,  MaatKtk*  Lady,  1.  L 

4.  A  formula  of  enchantment. 

He  ahulde  make  hat  aacrtftoe 
And  rwU)  his  career  In  the  wise, 
Aa  abo  him  taught. 

i?osvr,  CrmJ.  AmanL,  IX  S47. 
Whan  that  a  man 
With  his  eartttt  him  wolde  eochaunte. 

«ow»r.  Conf.  AmanL,  I.  S7. 

caract3*,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  carat. 

A  mark,  being  an  ounce  troy,  la  divided  Into 
Mir  equal  parts,  called  cornets. 
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four  cq  ii 

Diamonds,  two  i 
Ho  double  the  twelfth  tnrart.  Cartwrigkl. 

caractert,  »•  An  earlier  form  of  dtoraefcr. 
Oaradoc  sandstone.  See  ?<iwlgtan<>, 
carafe,  caraffe  (ka-raf'),  n.  [=  D.  ketraf=  0. 
karafft  =  Dans  karaffc,  karaffel,  <  F.  cexraft, 
<  It.  caraffa  —  Bp.  Pg.  oarra/a,  a  vessel  for 
cooling  Uquids,  prob.  <  Ar.  ghiraj,  a  vessel,  < 
gharafa,  draw,  as  water.]  A  glass  watekvbottle 
or  decanter. 

Caragana  (kar-a-ga'n»),  a.  (NL.,  <  oarayan, 
tho  name  of  the  original  species  among  tho 
Mogul  Tatars.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees 
or  shrubs,  all  Asiatic  and  chiefly  Siberian,  with 
feathery  pale-green  foliage  and  yellow  (lowers 
appearing  in  early  spring.  Tho  species  are  all 
ornamental,  and  several  are  in  cultivation. 

carageen,  «.   See  carrageen. 

caraftenin,  a.    See  carragccHtn. 

caragheea,  ».    See  carrageen. 

caraingt,       An  obsolete  form  of  carrion. 

caraipf' kar-n-e't*),  it.  Araer.)  T  be  pot- 
tery -tree  of  Parti,  lloquiUn  ulilin,  the  powdered 
bark  of  which  is  mixed  with  clay  for  making 
vessels  for  domestic  use.  Pottery  thus  made  is 
capable  of  withstanding  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

Caraite,  «.   See  Karaite. 

carajara,  carajura  (kar-a-jft'rft,  -j«'rij).  n.  [A 
native  B.  Amer.  name]  A  red  coloring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  Hignonia  chtca.    See  chica. 

Caratnaniagtim.  Samo  as  Bas»ora gum  (which 
see,  under  gvm'*). 
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caramba 

caramba  ( ka -ram' M}.  «.    Sumc  Hfi  carambola. 

carambola  ka-iWb^yj),  a.  [E.  Iod.l  The 
•eld  fruit  of  the  ^r«rr*oa  Carambota  of  tropi- 
cal Asia,  whlcli  resembles  the  billmbi,  and  U 
often  cultivated.  It  is  used  for 
etc. 

carambolet  t>ar-*m-bdT),  ».  [<  F. 
=  8p.  Pg.  It.  carambola ,  origin  unknown.  In 
E.  now  shortened  to  carom,  q,.  v.]  In  billiard* : 
{a)  The  red  bull  placed  on  the  mark.  (6)  A 
carom  (which  sec). 

carambolef  (kar-nm-b6T),  r.  i.  [<  F.  earam- 
bvter  (=  O.  karnmbolkreit  —  Dan.  karambolert 
=  8p.  «ir«*iM<oT  =  Pg.  carambolar),  carom, 
<  cnruwfcoJr,  carom  (in  billiard*).  In  E.  now 
shortened  to  carom,  q.  v.]  In  billiard*,  to 
carom. 

caramel  (kar'a-mel),  a.  [<  F.  mramc/,  burnt 
sugar,  =  It.  caramclta  —  8p.  Pg.  cvtrauiWo,  a 
lozenge,  sugar-candy,  prob.  a  corruption  of 
ML.  calamellu.*  (mcllitwt),  stogar-canc  (also  by 
simulation  mnamdla,  cannamclla,  and  separate- 
ly mn<i  mcllu,  'cane  of  honey'),  calamcllns  be- 
ing prop.  dim.  of  calamus,  a  reed,  cane:  see 
cafamut.)  1.  Anhydrous  or  burnt  sugar,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  heat  upon  sugar.  When  cane 
augur  in  heated  In  an  oil  or  metallie,lh  to  lartwreii  210"  ail  J 
T?i>'  i'. ,  It  liegins  to  assume  *  hmvit  rolnr  of  continually  In- 
creasing depth,  and  when  the  tumefaction  ha*  ceased  t Ik- 
vessel  contains  a  tdack  SHlastajece  to  which  the  naitir  of 
e<rramW  hu  been  given.  It  hu  a  high  lueter,  lllco  an- 
tltractle,  aitd  dissolves  readily  In  water.  giving  it  a  line 
sepia  tint.  Ita  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  cane- 
sugar  In  Ita  compound  with  olid  of  lead.  It  li  ohiI  for 
giving  a  brown  color  to  spirits,  so«i|aa,  gravies,  el 
3.  A  sweet,  variously  composted  and 
but  generally  consisting  of  chocolate, 
and  butter,  and  dark-colored. 
Sometimes  spelled  caromct. 

caramellzatioa  (kar^-mel-i-aa'ahon),  n.  [< 
caramelize  +  -ation.]  The  transformation  of 
sugar  into  caramel. 

caramelize  (kar'a-mel-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
caramrlued,  ppr.  caramelising.  [<  coram*!  + 
-ire]  To  transform  or  convert  into  caramel : 
as,  caramtlucd  sugar. 

caramote  (kar'a-mot),  a.  [F. ;  cf.  8p.  cara- 
miiyo  as  Pg.  caramujo,  a  kind  of  sea-snail,  a«  It. 
caramogia,  a  dwarf,  a  shrimp.]  A  rati>er  large 
species  of  shrimp,  l'eiurus  caramote,  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  caught  in  great 
number*  and  salted  for  exportation. 

carangid  (ka-ran'jid),  a.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Carangidtt. 

Carangida  (ka-ran'ji-de),  a.  nl.  [N*L.,  <  Va- 
ra** {-rang-)  +  -tdrfJ]  A  family  of  acanthopte- 
rygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genua  Coram, 
to  which  various  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  In  riuntlu-r  •  system,  a  faudly  of  Acauthoptriyyt%  eeffo- 
tnm>>r{ft>rmtt,  with  the  skeleton  firm,  no  bony  stay  tor  the 
prroperciilum,  teeth  conical  or  triangular  It  present,  the 
spinous  portion  of  the  dorsal  present  (sometime*  nidl- 
naentsryi.  the  body  compressed,  oblong  or  elevated,  with 
lo  ahdoinllkal  and  14  caudal  vertehrsB.  In  this  sense  It 
has  l«en  used  liy  most  European  Ichthyologists  since  lHfli. 
It  includes  Ashes  which  have  hewn  distributed  by  other* 
In  the  families  Canxwruia,  Pomalemidat.  J**ttid<rt  Zan- 
rli>tir.  Caprviiiar,  EiuulitUr,  rtr.  (•)  In  GUI's  system  re- 
stricted to  Smxnbrvulea  wltb  10  abduialiial  and  fruin  It 
u>  1«  caudal  rcrtvbrir  a  short  or  atrophied  first  duraal 
Ail.  aetviid  dona]  and  anal  lonit,  opposite,  aud  nearly 
alike  nvnorally  two  anal  spltKa  deUcheil  and  forndnit  u 
Unlet,  and  iMMi-protntctUi)  jaws.  These  limits  have  been 
a.hipte.1  by  most  recent  Amerkan  Irlilhy-il'iKlsta.  Itnui- 
braces  naniemqa  species  ot  tropical  Itahee.  the  beat-known 
of  which  are  the  cavalUe*,  |ioiu|ianas,  ami  pilot- Ash. 

r  Is  the  tanillr  name  for  file  flsltos  serve  rally 
crevaUc,  Jack,  poinpano.  scad,  etc. 

Stand.  Sat.  Hit,,  111.  18U. 

CaranginjB  (kar^m-ji'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  C<i- 
raicr  (-raittf-)  +  -tan'.]  A  subfamily  of  rarna^i- 
dir:  the  ea\*allieR  or  horse-mackerels.  The  prc- 
luaiilliirles  are  prutractile,  the  |»  i  toral  fins  lani;  and  fal- 
cate, tlie  anal  fin  l»  like  the  tecuiHl  dorsal  and  with  Its  lauc 
loiaier  than  the  ahdnmrti.  the  maxillary  has  a  •u|.],)cm<  n- 
tary  lnie.ttx^  dorsal  i^tline  Unnirr  mrvM  than  Ihe  »en- 
tral  outline,  and  the  liaek  and  alslotneti  urc  rfxiiided.  Auto 
Oiraiieiiu,  Caramfini.   Neo  cut  under  Orea**. 

carangine  (ka-ran'jin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ca- 
raHgitia!  or  Caranguta. 
II.  a.  A  member  of  the  subfamily  CaraugiHtr. 

carangoid  (ka-rang'goid).  <i.  and  n.   [<  XL. 
Caranx  (-rang-)  +  Or.  tlior.  shape.]    I.  a.  ()f 
or  pertaining  to  or  resiembliug  the  Carangtdir. 
lX  ».  One  of  the  Carangida. 

carannaV  (ka-ran'll),  n.   Same  as  carauna. 

caraatot,  «.    Sattie  aa  coranto. 

Curae,  gallants,  whole  run  a  enranto,  or  IcapealeTalto? 

Jiarrtirn.  Tlie  rawne,  ii.  1. 

GaranX  (kar'anks),  m.  fKl...  appar.  <  fln.cn- 
rangue,  caranga,  a  kind  of  flatfish  in  the  Wert 
Indiea.]  The  typical  grnus  of  the  family  Ca- 
rattgula:  Canmx  chrym.,  c.  kin**,  aod  C 


is  tsrats  fine,  eicept  171  w*.1fllr>c 
rimes,  the  standard  fineness  ot  which  Is  »  earsU.  uOs 

Is  i:*n<«  nnr  i«  <lm.-t  i:ivsrUld> 
dlsnxindt,  while  14-carat  fold  Is  said  t 
In  the  Tutted  States  for  (old  chains,  etc 
4.  A  unit  of  weight  for  preoiuoK  stones,  divided 
by  jewelers  into  4  grains,  called  dia  m/.  n  t  l-iraimt, 
but  equal  to  about  3^  troy  grains,  1514;  hmrlish 
carats  Iwing  taken  as  equal  to  an  ounce  troy. 
In  1877  tb«  weight  of  the  csru  was  itj.M  by  a  syndlcat* 
of  l/nndon,  HariN  and  Amatardan  Jew  stars  at  S»J  | 


Ttattorm  to  the  cout  of  the  Cnliad  Btatea,  and  are  known 

SS  AiTTi^-Ill  U'itrrlt. 

Carapa  kar'a-pS),  n.  [NL.  (Pg.  com//«i),  <  ea- 
raij»,  a  native  fluiana  name.]  1.  A  genus  of 
tropical  trees,  natural  order  Meliamt.  \  Sooth 
Aineiiran  «|«'ckev  C.  (luiaitriuu.  Is  a  line  large  tree,  the 
lurk  ot  which  la  In  repute  as  a  tebrlfmte.  Oil  made  from 
lu  Mods  (called  carap-oll  or  crai>-oll)  Is  used  for  lampa. 
The  wood,  called  carapa-wood  or  cralr-wood.  is  light  and 
takes  a  good  polnh  ;  It  Is  used  tor  uuktng  rnrnltnre,  and 
also  tor  the  spars  of  ships.  The  oil  of  the  African  species, 
C  TWowepMnn,  called  coondl,  kundah,  or  tallicootia  <dl. 
Is  used  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap  and  anointiaii  their 
Ixslles,  its  Ustc  )>einft  so  bitter  that  it  serves  as  a  defense 
against  bites  of  renuln.  The  nil  of  the  South  American 
carapa  Is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


mtlii 

1M.T0 

translated  forwi  *<aafter, or  trraiiuu,  Hh^ukwn*  ^.lopeed 
■  Into  the  system  of  «<  Itrhta  ,jf  the  empire 
"  slyltre- 


liy  i:onataiitine  into  the  system  of  w<  Itrhta  a 
«  \h  o(      onoce,  eyusl  to  l«t  milllsTunis. 
mrvlnwl  ns  i  pari  of  (lie  system  of  weights.  In 


2.  [/.  c]  A  tree  belonging  to  this  genus, 
carapace  (kar'a-pas),  a.    [Also  carapax;  <  F. 

rarajmre,  <  Cat.  cara- 
baMtt  =  tip.  carapacMo 
=  It.  dial.  carQcazza,  a 
gourd:  see  calabash.^ 
1.  The  shell  of  a  turtle 
or  tortoise;  specifical- 
ly, the  upper  shell,  the 


).C«rs|MC«  uf  Tc 


te  Ajt 

a  Cpcss  icctton  it CsxApsce  sa 
PIsaUMi  c4  Tsrloue.  . .  t  ealmni  i 
m  veriven ;  mr.  In  esp****,!  nei 

rsl  tplne;  e,  eipswded  e«t^  Tors 
bur  aa*  mam  with 
end  surfing  si  a  n 
t(.  IsleKUvlctilsr  i 


wtdae^N*«/t, 
uirfnrf.  nvtaliln.  TlbS 
a* -)*7  linei  is.1lc*le  the  dm- 
•■mi,  uf  ihe  cnldsnssl  caste*  ee 
nlc«  fnoaaat  ts*t  Initoiis  All  I ; 
the  Isrst  liaes  tbov  the  v^itrss 
of  the  bony  plsist  uiioeflyuw 
sad  cnnonrl^l  the  shell,  t-s, 
espnsded  VMursI  spines  of  eer- 
tefeci  el^s,  esposdej  costsl 
pUIss  of  Htm ;  ww.  t 
gsssl  plates. 

under  aboil  being  called  the  plattron.  Hee  also 
cut  under  Cheknfia. — 2.  In  J/amniaftVi,  the  shell 
of  an  armadillo.— 3.  In  Cirrincdia,  tho  multi- 
valvular abell,  teat,  or  caae.— 4.  In  higher  Cmt- 
toocrt,  tho  shield  covering  the  cephalothorax, 
aometimca  separable  into  a  cephafoHtcgite  and 
an  omostegite.  Sec  cut  under  Apu».—  6.  One 
of  the  many  hard  cases,  testa,  or  sheila  which 
are  likened  to  a  carapace,  aa  those  of  certain 
iufusorians;  a  loriea. 

caxapacial  (kar-a-pA'shal),  a.  [<  carapace  + 
-ial.)   Of  or  )tertaiuing  io  a  carapace. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  ewmoacuif  ridire.  becoming 
deeper,  are  converted  into  brancluositiaitea.  and  the  cav- 
ities which  they  overarch  are  tin  branchial  chambers. 

/Vitrify,  Crayfish,  p.  £17. 

carapax  (kar'a-paks),  n.    Same  aa  carapace. 

carap-oll  (kar'ap-oil),  n.   Oil  obtained  in 
Carapa  Qitianeitis.    See  Carapa,  1. 

caraaow",  »•    See  curnwow. 

Carassius  ( ka-ras'i-us),  a.  [NL.,  <  F.  carattin, 
a  carp:  see  CTHcian.]  A  genua  of  carps  or  cyp- 
rinoia  fishes  containing  the  common  goldfish, 
C.  attratut.    Seo  goldfitk. 

carassOW,  n.    See  c«rn«otr. 

carat,  karat  (kar'at),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
mracf  (simulating'otracl,  f*«rartcT,  a  charac- 
ter, mark,  stamp) ;  =D.  iar<Kif=0.  iarat  (MHO. 
Iviraf,  garat)  =  Dan.  Sw.  karat,  <  F.  «tr«f  =  Pr. 
carat  =  It.  carato  —  Sp.  Pg.  qnilatc.  OPg.  c»i- 
ratt  =  Turk.  Pera.  91'rrif,  <  Ar.  iprdt,  girrat,  a 
carat,  the  twenty-fourth  of  an  ounce,  four  bar- 
leycorns, also  a  pod,  husk  (=  LL.  cerates'),  < 
Or.  Kepariot1,  the  fruit  of  the  locust-tree,  also, 
like  L.  iriUqua  (see  nhV/Na),  a  weight,  the  carat, 
bUo  and  lit.  a  little  horn,  dim.  of  Ktjtat  Urpar-), 
u  horn,  akin  to  E.  horn :  see  cerato-  and  bom.) 
It.  An  old  weight  equal  to  a  scruple,  or  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce  troy.— 2t.  A 
unit  of  mass  formerly  used  in  various  countries 
fur  weighing  gold.  It  was  irenerally  the  2llh  part  of 
a  mark  of  gold!  and  was  subdivided  Into  !S  grains.  It  was 
commonly  equal  to  about  160.4  troy  graJm. 
Hence  —  3.  A  twenty-fourth  part :  specifieally 
used  in  cxprcstriug  the  fineness  of  gold  when 
used  aa  jewelry.  Thus,  pure  gold  being  considered  aa 
U  rants  One.  if  two,  sis.  or  ten  twonty -fourths  of  alloy 
(commonly  copper  or  silver)  Is  | (resent,  the  gold  la  said  to 
be  M,  le,  ot  II  caraU  One,  and  so  on.   The  gold  used  by 


In  Italy  I 
.  In  general  » Ith 

Die  ssrnf  rJolin-i  to  the  ounce  and  with  nriulv  tin  au»e 
value.  The  Arabic  oirnf  was  the  iuh  run  of  the  istt/Atol, 
and  wa*  tabdrvhled  »jiiiTllin«  lnf«i  1.  sometlroea  Into  s 
grains,  Us  value  lor  gems  being  very  nearly  3  grains 
troy.  The  Casttllan  carat,  ,|„  of  a  dutfiian  ennce,  «sr 
llftl  troy  grains,  was.  Ilk-,  the  raw  of  the  >  satatau  aya- 
tetn.  adopted  from  the  Arabs.  Prom8tmi->  this  has  pas  if  I 
to  the  met  of  Kurope  and  to  Arnertca,  wrth  only  sanall 
inndlScatloitK  Kjw  than  unlesnluwd  units  cusnmunly  un- 
dergo, under  tho  name  ot  the  Jsssterstesa  or  ofvsxissa! 
evtrnf,  whlcli  Is  asaaUy  divided  Into  Mlha.  Pesrl-  si,  sold 
by  the  dUmond-gralii  and  not  by  toe  carat,  whOe  sanall 
barnmie  pearls,  ooral,  rough  (rsnit-ta,  and  the  luterbw 
kinds  of  atones  aro  sold  by  the  ounce  troy.  The  aabdi- 
vtajo  [jofthe  carat  srealwsys  erprasHssd  In  burtaa,  etchtha, 

Oftt-n  abbruviated  car.  or  K. 
carat  (kar'at),  e.  f.   [Early  tnwl,  E.  also  earact; 
<  carat,  caract,  a.]    To  try  or  refine  (gold). 

Oieottors.  to  loach  or  trie  gold,  to  refine  or  make  pes* 

fect,  to  etiroct.  PUm-ia. 

carate  (ka-rn'te-),  n.  [S.  Amer.]   A  cutaneous 
disease  occnrriiig  in  South  America,  which  ] 
ducea  scarlet,  brown,  or  blue  blotch?*,  1 
dally  011  the  face,  hand*,  and  feet. 

carannaV  (ka-ri'n§),  n.  [Also  written  onrama, 
caraHMa  (NU  corona);  native  name.]  A  soft, 
greenish-brown,  balsamic  oleo-nnin  produced 
by  a  burseraeeous  tree,  probably  /Vonaras  (  u- 
rana,  found  on  the  head  waters  if  the  Am  axon 
and  Orinoco.  It  la  exported  In  little  masses,  rolled  up 
In  leaves  of  flags.  It  b  as  sn  u,rr*  eable  aromatic  ameU,  sod 
a  Mttehsh  sllgntty  pungent  taste.  It  was  formerly  used 
In  plasters. 

caravan  (kar'a-van  or  kar-a-van'),  ».  [=  D. 
karacaan  as  (i.  karateamc  as"  Dan.  Icaraeanr  = 
Sw.  kararan,  <  F.  caracanr,  <  Sp.  rartirona  = 
Pg.  oaroranii  =  It.  car  oca  na  (ML.  <wrtrra«»a, 
cararcitHit,  cairraana,  carttaaaw—  MOr.  tait^anor, 
NOr.  napiian)  s  Turk.  Aartrda  (irytiratyja)  ss  Ar. 
i'lu'mirctn  asi  Hind,  kdrvan,  <  Pers.  Adrarvja,  kara- 
tcdn,  a  caravan.  Prob.  orig.  Pers.,  but  by  some 
considered  orig.  Ar. ;  cf .  Pers.  kdr,  busineaa, 
work,  Ar.  kair,  trade,  profession,  tarti,  kmra 
hire,  hiring.  In  sense  *  shortened  to  ran :  nee 
rtra'.]  1 .  A  company  of  traveler*,  pilgrims,  or 
merchants,  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
who  associate  together  that  they  may  travel 
with  greater  security,  especially  through  des- 
erts or  regions  infested  oy  robbers.  Nearly  all 
eomnaeree  In  these  countries  wmi  formerly  carried  on  by 
aslng  camels  e^h^^<<e^  transpurtatioi 


Men  who  pass 
In  troop  or  rare  nun.      JiUton,  P.      t ! 
Ureal  eirnmw,  formerly  composed  of  Pagans,  now  of 
Mahometans,  paasml  from  west  to  east.  In  the  same  marv 
neras  In  ancient  times,  to  bay  ami  disperse  India  av>to 
through  Africa.  /(ruee,  Source  of  the  S  He.  1 1.  el. 


2.  Figuratively,  any  large  number  of  perrons 
traveling  together,  especially  when  moving 
slowly  or  with  much  baggage;  poetically,  any 
large  number  of  persons,  or  even  animals,  con- 
aidered  as  traveling  togethor  to  a  common  dce- 
tiuatlon. 

Their  aery  eora rwn,  high  over  seas 
Flying.  .         Mitton,  V.  I.,  rIL  sa. 

When  thy  snnimoiia  oomea  to  J..tii 
nnumerable  ran 


The  Innumerable  eoraeun,  which  rsovea 
To  tliat  toyslerious  realm  ...  of  death, 

Itryant.  Tha^st'<peu 

3.  A  large  covered  carriage  used  for  conveying 
passengers,  or  a  company  of  people  traveling 
together,  or  a  traveling  exhibition  or  show; 
heucc,  any  large  covered  wagon  or  cart  for 
travel  or  transport :  often  abbreviated  to  ran. 
Alike,  gay  widow,  vtnrln,  wife, 
liigenioti!  t"  diversify  dull  life, 
In  coaches,  chaises.  rarar«»*.  and  bora. 
Fly  to  toe  coast  for  dafty.  nightly  yoya. 

Be  had  never  seen  such  a  fat  boy  la  or  oat  of  a  travel, 
ling  earn  sow.  Dirteiu.  rlcstwick.  II.  xnt 

4t.  A  number  of  vessels  or  barks  in  cmipanT. 
or  an  expedition  with  such  vessels. 

Their  galleys  atm  spraad  over  the  Lrrant  and  cape 
back  vtetorloul  fn.m  tbetr  oieariiaw,  aa  their  crslses 
sjislnst  Uir  Moslems  were  .isllej.  l^-M\f 

St.  A  hood  with  hoops  or  springs  of  whalebone 
aud  an  adjustable  veil  for  the  face.  FairnoU. 


tized  by  Google 


caravan-boiler 

caravan-boiler  (kar'a-van-boi'l*r),  n.   An  old 

form  of  steam-boiler,  resembling  a  wagon, 
caravaneer  (kar^a-van-ex'),  n.    [<  F.  carara- 
11  kt  (=  Sp.  cararanero  =  Pg.  cararaneiro),  <  cn- 
rofXJNr,  caravan.]    One  who  leads  the 
etc.,  of  a  caravan. 

■  (kar-a-van'aa-ri),    ;  pL 


(-riz). 


,  corovonjcrttif  -scroti 


eararaiuerai  —  Hp.  eararanwerrallo  =  Pg.  «ir«- 
raneam  =  Turk.  Kcncdiutaray  sb  Hind.  Jrdrirdit- 
Mra,  <  Peru,  kdradiuardi,  <  IdrsrdM,  caravan,  + 
rardi,  a  palace,  a  public  edifice,  an  inn :  see 
teraolio.)  In  the  East,  a  place  appointed  for 
receiving  and  lodging  caravans ;  a  kind  of  inn 


Isftrvtor  of  CsisTaiuary  at  Al^ppo- 

whero  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being  a  large 
square  building,  with  a  Hpacinus  court  in  the 
mulilic.  Here  traveler,  find  shelter  Mid  accommoda- 
tion*, lrot  are  obliged,  It  they  nave  not  brought  their  own 
supplies  to  procure  provisions  ami  all  necessaries  for  Uith 
mm  and  beast*  at  the  neighboring  baxaar.  Also  written 
caravanserai,  earavauM-ra. 

It  la  ft  mere  eararatuary.  At  for  a  man  of  genius  to 
lodge  hi.  but  not  to  lire  In.      O  H*.  UolintM,  Autocrat.  I. 

caravel,  carrel  (kar'e-vel,  ksr'vel).  m.  lam  1). 
karrefl  =  (}.  krafcel,  cratel  =  F.  caraceUe  =  It. 
eararella  ( >  Turk,  oararWa ),  < 
carabcla  (=  Pg. 
carotWa),  a  car- 
avel, dim.  of  Sa- 
moa =  Pg.  oarn- 
ro,  also  caret*), 
erero,  a  rat  nil 
vessel,  <  ML. 
car  abut,  a  kind 
of  boat,  <  Or. 
mipci.io,;.  a  kind 
of  light  ship 
(NOr.  «a,*W<); 
prob.  a  particu- 
lar use  of  xripa- 
(tut,  a  beetle, 
a  sea-crawfish: 
see  Cambua."] 
Xaut.,  the  name 

of  vesscU.  One  variety,  used  In  I'ottiigal.  I.  a  vessel  of 
from  ion  to  ISO  tons  twd«ti  1  snothcr  la  a  tuning  vessel  of 
from  10  to  IS  torn  ;  and  a  third  l<  a  largv  Turkish  .till,  of 
war.  The  name  was  alao  given  to  a  aniall  ship  iBtO  by 
the  .Hpaniards  ami  r*<irtto/uc.ein  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
cetitarlea  for  long  voyages.  It  wa>  narrow  at  tlie  poop 
and  wide  at  the  bow.  and  carried  a  double  tower  at  IU 
ateni  and  a  single  one  at  Ita  bows.  It  had  four  inaala  and 
a  liowapril,  and  the  principal  aaila  were  lateen  sails.  Two 
of  lite  vessels  wtlh  which  CViluoibua  mwil  the  Atlantic 
and  discovered  America  were  of  this  description. 

Ttie  king  of  Puctingal  minded  to  arrae  certaltie  CnnuU 
to  discouer  this  Spit-eric.         ffaJKuyf's  Vvyaam,  t.  SI7. 
The  annaineiit  consisted  of  two  oam refs,  or  light  vessels 
1  a  third  of  lancer  Iwrden. 

Prtt&n,  KcrtL  and  It*..  I.  It, 


The  seas  of  our  discovering  ore 
film  and  his  gold  ;  the  frailer  < 


rroll 
r  caratrt. 

With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  th 

r< 


ihorti. 
>nny*oi»,  I'otumbua 


carawala  (kar-a-wa'la),  >t.  A  venomous  wr- 
pent  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  Uypnalr 
nepa,  a  Oviparous  species  of  the  viperine  eerii-*. 

caraway  (kar'a-wa),  n.  [Also  written  curra- 
troy,  early  mod.  E.  also  ftiraroji,  <  Sp.  alcartt- 
hucva,  caraway,  <  Ar.  at,  the,  +  karnHyd,  knra- 
teifd,  caraway-seeds,  caraway-plant,  prob.  <  Gr. 
aa/xw,  caraway,  >  L.  eareum,  XL.  carum  (>  It. 
taro — Florio),  cumin,  caraway.  Another  form 
is  E.  dial,  and  8c.  carry,  rarrey,  <  F.  earn  —  It. 
earn  =  D.  kancei  =  MU1.  l'anre,  (J.  karrr. 
karbe,  kartcri  =  Dau,  kurre,  <  Sp.  carri,  short  for 
alearavea  =  Pg.  alcarana,  variant*  of  the  forms 
before  mentioned,  or  directly  from  the  Ar.  with- 
out the  article.]  1.  A  biennial  plant,  f'<rr«im 
Carui,  of  the  natural  order  (/morfit/rrtr,  with  a 
tapering  root  like  a  parsnip,  which  when  young 
it  used  a*  food,  but  has  a  very  strong  flavor. 
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It  Is  a  natrn  of  larop*  and  AsU.  and  is  frequently  cnltt- 
vated  for  Its  fruit,  or  so-called  seeds,  which  hare  an  aro- 
matte  smell  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  They  are  used  as 
a  carminative  In  medicine,  and  for  flavoring  cakes,  etc., 
and  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  distil buicm. 
2.  The  SigeUa  saliva  or  block  caraway,  a  ra- 
nunculaceous  plant  of  southern  Europe,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  aromatio  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  common  caraway.— 3.  Col- 
lectively, the  seeds  of  the  caraway. 
Itlaunclcrtllr,  or  pepyna,  with  mrnirey  in  oonnte. 

Alters  Book  (E.  E.  T.  9.X  P-  166. 

4t.  A  kind  of 
cara  way-seeds. 

with  frulto  On  the  table  set, 
or  Onroinxpva.  As  yon  may  Ret. 

JiaAecj  Book  (B.  K.  T.  »!X  p.  S*l 
A  dish  of  earatravt,  SKak. ,  2  lien.  IV.,  t.  i. 

B.  A  kind  of  apple.  Motion. 
caraynet.  «.    An  old  fonu  of  carrion. 
carbamate  (kllr'ba-mAt),  n.   (<  mrhamfM)  + 
-<if<'i.]    A  salt  of  carliatnii.'  acid, 
carbamlc  (kitr-batn'ik),  u.    [<  carb( <m<o)  +  nm- 
(Ulr)  +  -<c.7  Relating  to  a  substituted  carbonic 
acid  containing  the  utnidc  radical  NHo.  Car- 
bamlc acid.  '  ONIIjOH,  an  acid  nut  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  foraiinft  aalta  and  ethers,  as  methyl  carbamate, 
( ON  II  j  x  I),    Iu  amnuifiiuni  sail  oci  ort  lu  cumiuerclai 
amnmnitun  carlKinate. 

carbamide  (kiir'ba-ruid  or  -mid),  n.  [<  oarb(on) 
+  umiilt.]  X.  A  compound  identical  with  urea, 
having  the  formula  C(HNHo)3.  it  is  found  In 
many  of  the  animal  Juices,  and  occurs  most  ahtuidautly 

in  urine. 

S.  A  general  name  for  the  derivatives  of  urea, 
caxbaiotate  (kar-baz'o-tat),  h.    [<  rarbasot{ie) 
+  -afft.]    A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  car- 
bajtotic  acid  with  a  base. 

carb&zotic  i  kiir-ba-zot'ik),  a.  [<  pnr6(oii)  + 
amtf  +  -ir.]  Composed  of  or  pertaining  to  car- 
bon and  azote — carbacotie  add,  <-«Ha(.N<Mson, 
picric  acid  ;  a  crrstallltslile  acid  obtained  t>y  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  phenol.  Indian,  ami  other  anlnwl  and  vegeta- 
ble aubstatice*.  It  forms  shlnlnx  yellow  crystals,  spulniily 
»..luhle  In  cold  water,  said  havlngan  Intensely  hitter  fMt. 
It  is  uae.1  chiefly  In  dyeing.  When  allk  which  has  liecn 
tnrsted  with  a  mordant  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar  U  ln>- 
mersed  In  a  eolation  of  this  add.  It  is  dyed  a  beautiful 
permanent  yellow  coha- :  ami  by  the  use  of  Indigo  ami 
picric  add  together  various  .hades  of  green  are  obtained. 
lU  ulta  eiplode  violently  when  struck. 

carberry  Cksr'ber,i),  n. ;  pi.  earberries  (-iz). 

The  gooseberry.    [North.  Eng.] 
carbhydrate  (karb-hi'drat),  n.    Same  as  ear- 

bohyaratc. 

carbide  (kar'bid  or  -bid),  n.  [<  carb(on)  + 
n'df1.]  A  compound  of  carbon  with  a  metal. 
Formerly  called  cnrfrsirrf. 

Carbine1!  (kar'bin),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eora- 
bine,  earabin,  carotene,  a  musketeer,  <  F.  cara- 
bin,  '-a  carbine  or  enrbeene  [misprinted for car- 
deeHe),  an  arquebuxier  armtxl  with  a  tnurrian 
and  breastplate,  and  serving  on  horseback" 
(t^otgrave),  mod.  F.  earabin,  a  surgeon's  ap- 
prentice, earlier  OF.  ealabrin,  ealabricn,  orig. 
one  who  worked  a  war-engine,  <  enlabrc,  a  war- 
engine:  see  calabre*.  In  this  sense  obsolete, 
be]  ng  replaced  by  carWaw.  j  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  carbine ;  a  carbineer ;  a  musketeer. 

Nay,  I  knew. 
However  be  wheel  d  about  like  a  loose  mrstne, 
He  would  charge  home  at  length  like  a  brave  gentleman. 

JTefcAer,  Wit  wlUioul  Money,  v.  1. 

carbine3  (kar'bin),  «.  [Formerly  also  earabin*, 
=  I).  karaUju  =  0.  karabiner  =  Dan.  avirviMN  = 
Sw.  karbin,  <  P.  carabine,  <  It.  tarnbina  =  Sp. 
Pg.  carabina  (>  Ar.  auarabina,  qarbdna),  a  car- 
bine; from  carbine1.]  I.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  firearm ;  one  of  the  many  names  given 
to  the  lighter  form  of  harquchuae. — 2.  In  mod- 
ern times,  a  short  rifle,  especially  one  adapted 
to  the  use  of  mounted  troops, 

carbineer  (kitr-bi-ner'),  n.  [=  D.  karabinier  = 
Dan.  iarvifriMrT  =  Sw.  karhiwnxrr,  <  F.  cara- 
binier  (=  8p.  caroWscro  =  Pg.  (V»rtiWse»ro  =  It. 
carabinicrr,  carabina),<  carabinr:  see  carbine*.] 
A  soldier  armed  with  a  carbine.  Also  formerly 
written  orir«6ii»e<T. 

carblne-thlmble  (kar'bin-thim'M),  n.  A  stiff 
socket  of  leather  fastened  to  a  D-ring  on  the 
right  side  of  a  saddle,  to  hold  the  muzzle  of  a 
carbine. 

carbo  (kar'bd),  n.  [NL.  (L.);  so  callod  from 
their  coal-black  color:  see  carbon.)  A  name 
of  several  black  water-birds.  <otj  The  Mack  guille- 
mot of  the  North  Pacific,  fTrvn  eoroo.  (»)  The  common 
oormorant,  PhaUerxonu  carbo.  ictl  [sap  \  A  genus 
of  oormonuiU,  giving  name  to  the  Citrtw»AI«.  Laei- 

carboclet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  car- 
buncle. Chancer. 

carbohydrate  (kar-b$-bJ'drat),  n.  [<  carbon 
+  hydrate.)   A  general  name  for  a  group  of 


carbon 

organic  bodies  containing  6  carbon  atoms  or 
some  multiple  of  6,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water 
(HjO),  that  is,  twice  as 
oxygen  atoms,  as  starch,  i 
Also  «trt»ydrof«. 

carbohydrcma  (ksr-b^-bi'drus),  a.  r< . 

aydr(afe)  +  -out.)    Pertaining  to  or  of  t 
tore  of  a  carbohydrate. 


maintains  .  .  .  that  the  energy  of  the 


iternally  a.  a  therapeutic  agent  Its  chief  nivdi- 
.  however.  Is  ss  a  disinfectant  In  aiitaaeptlc  *ur- 


ralthy  sores, 


carbolated  (kar'b9-la-ted),  a.  [<  earbol(ic)  + 
•ate3  +  -rxP.)  Impregnated  with  carbolic  acid, 
carbolic  (kar-bol'ik),  a.  [<  «irfe(o»)  +  -ol  + 
-t'c.l  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  carbon  or 
coal.— Carbolic  add,  a  substance  (C'sH(OU)  foond  In 
that  part  of  the  heavy  oil  of  coal  tar  which  distils  over 
between  St9'  and  174'  f.  from  this  product  of  mal-tar  It 
Is  almost  eictiuilvely  prepared-  It  ha.  feeble  acid  prop- 
erties, but  in  chemical  structure  l»  allied  to  the  alixdiofs, 
and  Iwlongs  to  a  class  of  compounds  called  yMritci*-  When 
pure  it  crystallUos  in  white  or  colorless  needles,  which  have 
the  odor  of  creosote  and  a  burning  taste.  They  deliuuesoe 
readily  and  become  liquid.  It  la  an  irritant  poison  when 
taken  In  large  doses,  but  In  doses  of  from  1  to  It  grains  it 

1.  used  Internally  i 
dual  use, ' 

gery,  and  as  an  external  application  to  unbe 
cunapouihd  fractures,  abscesses  after  they  have  been  opes, 
ed,  and  tissues  that  are  exposed  as  a  result  of  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  action  of  the  add  la  not  only  to  eiclude  gcrma 
that  Induce  putrefaction,  but  also  to  destroy  such  ss  may 
have  Iteen  admitted,  for  which  reason  it  is  introduced 
into  the  interior  of  the  wound.  Also  called  pAenieowid.— 
Carbollc-add  paper,  wrapping-paper  saturated  with 
stearin  ami  carbolic  acid,  used  for  preserving  meats,  etc. 
carbo  Use  (kar'bol-iz),  r.  f. ;  pret-  and  pp.  ear- 
bolisctl,  ppr.  earb~oliting.  [<  carbol-ic  +  -tre.l 
To  impregnate  with  carbolic  acid.  Also  spelled 
carbolute. 

earboluria  (kar-b6-lu'ri-jl),  n.  [<  carbolic  +  Or. 
m'pov,  urine.]  A  couditlon  of  the  urine  charac- 
terized by  dark  discoloration,  symptomatic  of 
poisoning  by  carbolic  acid, 
carbon  ( kJir'bon),  «.  [=  F.  car  bone  =  Sp.  car- 
bono  =  Pg.  carbone  =  It.  farotwtlo,  <  NL.  car- 
fto(n-),  carbon,  mod.  forms,  in  chem.  sense ;  cf. 
F.  charbon  =  Pr.  carbo= Sp.  carbon  —  Pg.  carrdo 
=  It.  carbone,  a  coal,  coal,  older  forms,  in  orig. 
sense;  <  U  earboin-),  a  coal,  whether  a  glowing 
coal  or  a  dead  coal,  charcoal.]  1.  Chemical  sym- 
bol, C;  atomic  weight,  12.  An  element  found 
in  nature  in  two  distinct  forms:  the  diamond, 
which  is  extremely  hard,  of  high  specific  grav- 
ity (8.5),  usually  colorless  and  transparent,  with 
brilliant  adamantino  luster,  and  crvstallizes  in 
octahedrons;  and  graphite,  which  is  very  soft, 
of  low  upecific  gravity  (2),  black  and  opaque, 
with  metallic  luster,  and  crystallizes  in  hexag- 
onal plates.  See  tiiamontt  and  araiihite.  Its  phys- 
ical properties  vary  greatly  with  Its  different  forms.  It  la 
ciMiibustlble,  burning  to  carbonic  acid  (f  Os).  In  combina- 
tion it  Is  universally  distributed  through  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  being  a  constituent  of  every  living 
tissue.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  such  tlssu<«,  with  partial 
or  complete  exclusion  of  air.  carbon  Is  procured  In  amor- 
plMMis  form  more  or  less  mined  with  other  matters.  Huch 
products  are  animal  charcoal,  lampblack,  wood  charcoal, 
coke,  anil  gas-carlion.  The  numU-r  of  Its  compound*  with 
the  other  elements  Is  endless ;  and  at  present  more  com- 
pounds of  carbon  are  known,  probably,  than  of  all  other 
elements  taken  together.  It  Is  present  In  the  atmosphere 
as  carbon  dioxld,  orcmrbontc-addgas,  and  iu  the  same  farm 
In  some  mineral  waters ;  it  also  appears  in  the  salts  called 
carbonates,  as  caldum  carlicmale  In  coral,  in  the  shells  of 
many  sea-anlinals,  in  the  common  mineral  calcite,  likclud* 
lug  chalk,  limestone,  marble,  etc,  and  as  iron  carbonate 
in  the  mineral  aldvrite,  etc. 

2.  The  form  of  the  diamond  generally  called 
carbonado  ;  the  black  diamond.' — 3.  In  electric 

liqhting,  a  carbon-point  (see  below)  Btsulpbid 

of  carbon.  Ree  UruiiXut.  —  Carbon  dioxld.  Samessear- 
oowic  aciil  (which  sec.  under  roeeomc).—  Carbo n-polnta. 
In  Atrtrie  Urhtitvt,  two  rods  of  very  hard,  compact  carl 
iH'twcrn  which  the  electric  arc  Is  formed,  producing  a  II 
of  great  brilliancy.    See  wallaie  are,  under  air,  tnAtUt 
fiiAt,  nn.icr  rlrrtrie.—  Carbon  process.  In  jaWon.,  a  pro- 
of pnnluctng  photographic  positive  picture,  in  s  pig- 
it  comiiosed  of  carbon,  In  order  to  Insure  tbclr  perma- 
i  y.   The  thin  paper  on  which  the  impression  from  the 

negative  is  taken  u  coated  with  gelatin  colored  with  tbe 
cartiou  pigment,  and  sensitised,  usuall}  witli  blchromateof 
jiotosh.  After  exposure  to  light  mider  the  negative  it  la 
affixed  face  downward  upon  another  sltcet  of  |4per,  slid  is 
plangod  with  it  into  a  hot-water  butli,  which  detacliea  the 
first  i«per  aitd  leaves  the  gelatin  film  uiicovertnL  The 
water  dissolves  those  portions  of  the  film  which  have  not 
bevll  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  Ihlllt  through  the 
traikspareut  portions  of  the  negative  upon  the  sensitising 
mtHlluiu,  anJ  the  more  or  less  insoluble  portb*ua  of  the 
film  form  n  i>.-iftillve  picture,  which  is,  however,  tc»cisod 
In  Its  relntlunt  of  right  and  left.  If  a  second  transfer  of 
the  Aim  from  Its  supiiort,  lo  restore  these  n-lstlons  In  the 
finished  print,  t*  required,  the  first  transfer  la  not  msdr  to 
apapcr  surface,  but  to  a  shost  of  glass,  sloe,  or  c* mtchouc. 
The  same  end  may  be  accomplished  without  the  second 
transfer,  by  stripping  the  negative  film  from  the  glass,  and 
printing  with  ita  face  oat  ward,  by  reversing  the  right  and 
left  of  the  negative  by  the  use  of  a  prism,  or  by  oUsrr  ds- 
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vloe*—  Carbon  iptr,  *  name  given  to  several  mineral 
cajtjoastes  a*  carUirialc  ol  magnesium,  of  doc.  He.  -  Car. 
bou  telephone, a form  ol  telephone  Invented  by  Edison, 
tn  which  the  vibration*  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  mouth- 
piece produce,  by  variable  pmiun  upon  a  piece  of  d<id- 
pmil  carbon  placed  In  the  circuit,  variation*  In  Hi* 
electric  current  which  Indue*  sonorous  vibrations  In  the 
receiver.—  Oss-carbon.  a  form  nf  amivrphoua  carbon 
which  la  ppjduced  In  the  retort*  where  coal  U  heated  for 
the  nun u (or tare  of  Illuminating  i;u  It  firm*  ma  troo- 
gray  <U-posit  on  the  tide*  snd  upper  part  oi  the  retort.  It 
1*  extremely  hard,  and  U  a  gnu  conductor  of  neat  and 
electricity.  It  la  uaed  In  the  preparation  of  carbon  hnt- 
tery-plalea,  ami  also  for  the  carbon  polnta  uaed  with  the 
electric  arc-light.    Alio  called  cowl-pa*  charcoal  and  pa*- 

carbons  (kJlr-M'nlJ),  n.  [NL.:  see  carbon.] 
In  mining,  a  man  of  stanniferous  rock,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  and  not  possessing  the  general 
character  of  a  lorln.  Such  a  maaa,  however,  t*  ordi- 
narily sutsirdlnaletoa  lode  In  iU  Inmiedtate  vicinity.  The 
rarhuna  la  in  Mine  reaped*  analogous  to  the  "pipe*"  and 
"flat*"  of  the  North  of  England  lead  rabies.  The  carbon* 
of  U»  St.  Ives  ksle  In  Cornwall,  England  was  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  of  theae  occurrences,  and  one  of  the  flnt 
tnwhich  thin  nam*  wan  given.  It  wu  coraposedof  feldspar, 
quart*,  black  tourmalin  (schorl),  tin  ore  (ratal I* rite),  and 
aoroe  cupriferous  ore.  It  also  contained  fluor-spar,  which 
wa*  not  present  In  the  lode  itself. 
Carbonaceous  (kttr-bo-na'shius),  a.  [<  carbon 
+  -aoeou».]  Pertaining  to  or  conristinR  of  car- 
bon; containing  carbon  or  coaly  matter,  —  oar- 
booaoeoua  shals.  •  soft  ahaty  rork  through  which  coaly 
or  bituminous  matter  xs  abundantly  diffused  In  fine  parti- 
cle*. Such  shales  are  abuodant  In  rami  parte  of  the  united 
Stale*,  especially  In  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  series, 
carbonadet  (kar-bo-nld').  n.  [=  0.  Dan.  kar- 
bonade,  <  V.  carbonado,  carbemnade,  <  It.  cur- 
bouata  (=  Hp.  carbonado  =  Pg.  cttftiro*Muia), 
carbonade,  <  mrftonc  (=  8p.  carbon  —  Pg.  cor- 
e*>),  a  coal:  see  carbon.]  In  cookery,  a  piece 
of  meat^fowl,  01 

I  will 
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In  ckem.,  a  compound  formed  by  the  onion  of 
carbonio  acid  with  a  base:  as,  calcium  enrbo- 

I  |B1- 


car boy 


note;  copper  carbonate.  The  carbonates 
portent  clam  of  salts,  many  of  them  Iwlng  extensively  used 
in  the  arts  and  In  medicine. 

2.  pi.  The  common  name  in  the  Cordilleran 
mining  region  of  ores  consisting  in  large  part 
of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  usually  containing 
silver.  This  is  an  important  class  of  ores  in 
Colorado  and  Utah.— 3.  Same  as  carbonado  or 
borl.  [Rare.]— Bard  carbonates,  salts  containing 
carbonic  acid  with  Iron  for  a  base.  —  BOfl  carbonatat, 
salts  containing  carbonic  acUt  with  a  base  of  lead. 

carbonate''1  (kilr'bo-nit),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
carbonated,  ppr.  carbonating.  [<  carbon(ic)  + 
-at**;  =  F.  fMirtwnalrr  aw  Sp.  carbonatar.]  To 
impromiatc  or  saturate  with  carbonic  acid. — 


i  chop. 


Iflc 


L  1. 


i  thoc  slice  the  brawns  of  thy  anna  Into  ear. 
I  sat  them. 

Marion,  Tsmbarlalne  the  Ureal,  L,  lv.  4. 
In  hi*  | way)  willingly,  let  htm  nuke  a  oorto- 
Skat.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  v.  a 
Broil  thrm  on  the  coals 
Fur  Asrtwudor*. 

•afasaiisper,  11ut  Kandmsn.  liL  .1. 

carbonadef,  carbonado-t  (kar-bg-nad'.-na'do), 
r.  t.  [<  carbonade,  n.]  1.  To  make  a  carbo- 
nado of;  score  across  and  grill. 

will  be 

Or  but  one  partridge,  or  a 
Dsunlyly  cirhoiuKford ' 

FUtcher  (and  asuXfter),  Love's 

8.  To  cut  or  hack,  as  in  fighting. 

Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado  your  shanks. 

Shak.,  Lear,  tt,  a 
With  his  keen-edged  ipear 
Be  cat  and  ear6..n.irfoi  them. 

Mauinatr,  ricture.  U.  L 
Who  could  surmise  a  man  ever  mold  rise 
Who'd  been  thus  rarlmwl-.d .  cut  up.  slid  dUsectcdT 
Barham,  Inguldiuy  Legends,  L  t». 

carbonado1  (kar-bo-na'do),  n.   [Hp.,  <  carbono, 
carbon :  see  carbon.]    Hame  as  borl,  2. 
carbonado-t  (kar-bo-na'do),  n.  and  r.  Same  as 
cxtrboaaoV. 
Oarbonaii,  a.    Plural  of  Carbonaro. 
OarbonarifUH  (kar-bo-na'rism),  n.  [<  rarbonon 
+  -urn.]   The  principles,  deeds,  or  cause  of  the 
Carbonari ;  sympathy  with  or  support  of  them. 

The  determination,  the  sclf-fargetfalneas,  the  audacity 
of  the  Nihilists,  compared  with  whose  cnluptraclea  the 
■  of  CarooHaricin  are  merely  child  '»  play,  are  a  fact  an 
r  nature  that  we  can  hardly  understand  it. 
Orptn,  tr.  of  Lavclsye  s  Soolallain,  p.  198. 

Carbonaro  (kar-bo-na'rd),  s.;  pi.  Carbonari 
(-ri).  [It.,  lit.  (as  earbonajo),  a  charcoal-burn- 
er, <  L.  carbonariia,  a  charcoal-burner,  a  col- 
lier, <  car6o<n-)  (>  It.  carbonc),  coal,  charcoal: 
see  carbon.]  One  of  the  members  of  a  secret 
political  society  called  the  Carbonari,  formed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  reign  of 
Murat  (lrSON-M)  by  republicans  and  others  dis- 
satisfied with  the  French  rule.  They  were  orhri- 
nslly  refugees  amung  Uiv  mountain*  of  the  Almnui  prov. 
Iiki-».  snd  t'H*  their  uauie  front  tlve  mountain  charvml' 
burner*  TlHr  slni  wa*  I"  free  tln  lr  country  from  b.rcisti 
■liHulnatiuu.  After  Imvuu  aided  the  UourKms  in  the  c  ipul 
nloiiMf  lb.-  Krt'i.-ti.  the  oruaiiiatii-n  s|-rrad  uver  »ll  Italv 
a>  the  chainpl.ilt*  of  Ulc  nutlonsl  liberal  ciu*e  asultisl  the 
niu  tl..n«r>  irorninunt*.  Atone  time  thc<  «rl»nisrl  ritiru- 

ber.  ,1  «-ver*l  liundn  d  tl  «ml  a>lli>.  n .11 1 .    They  w.ic 

c-.m-i  rm  d  In  the  varkoM*  n  voUitl-mt  .if  tlie  tl  «  until 

.ru.hr^l  nut  by  th.'  XusUUn  i«.w,-r  III  lt«l)  Al~.iil  1-  A) 
thc»  ►preiKl  into  Kran.'.-.  and  pin).-.)  mi  Impi.rtaiit  \all  lu 
r'renrb  |».litlc»  until  the  n-v.,lutl. m  ..t  l«i 

lii«ll«  Nsii..|e,.,i  Iieuim  **  a  l'itrl»iKini  nnd  »Huplrator, 
ainl  nalTowlv  .  »,  a,- d  the  fate  » likh  leniilnaled  tin- .  .rum- 
or hl«  elder  blutlier  und  rein.n.  d  hi  I.  it.l  mi.  rl\»l  uut  .if 
til.  way.  W.  H.  Oct.  Ml*.-.  !>«>».  lot  «r  .  p.  l:.t. 

Carbonatation  (kur'bo-uiVtu'shon),  a.  Same 

us  rvirbonufron. 
carbonate1  { kiir'  bo-nut ).  ».    [<  r«rfc.)«(ir)  + 

-fifrl ;  =  F.  carhonati-  —  Sp.  Vg,  cnrbunitlo,]  1. 


.  _  springs,  springs  of  wster  Impresnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gaa  They  are  common  In  volcanic  countries. 

carbonatlon  (kar-bo-ni'shon),  ».  [<  corfto- 
aafc"'' :  see  -ofios.]  The  sot  or  process  of  caus- 
ing combination  with  carbonic  acid;  specifi- 
cally, a  process  of  defecating  beet-,  sorghum-, 
or  cane-juice  by  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime, 
and  subsequently  precipitating  the  lime  as  car- 
bonate by  leading  Into  the  solution  a  stream  of 
carbonic-acid  gas.   Also  earbonofafion. 

carbon-black  (kar'bon-blak),  n.  A  fine  lamp- 
black used  in  making  printing-inks  and  paints. 
It  Is  made  by  directing  the  flame*  of  gaa-lamna,  ted  by 
natural  gas  from  welt*.  airaln*t  cold  surface*,  and  collect- 
ing I.)  machinery  the  sooty  deposit.  It  is  almuat  pure  csr- 
boii  tn  a  finely  divided  form. 

carbon-bronxe  (kar'bon-bronz),  n.  An  anti- 
friction alloy  of  which  the  principal  constitu- 
ent is  copper.  It  was  invented  bv  Baldman  and 
Weisman,  and  is  used  for  journal-bearings,  etc. 

carbon-button (kar'bon-but'n), ».  Asmalldisk 
of  carbon,  usually  of  compressed  lampblack, 
nsed  in  a  form  of  telephone  invented  by  Edison. 
Tho  resistsnce  which  it  oners  to  tho  pssaagn  of  an  electric 
current  depends  upon  the  prcasure  to  which  It  Is  sub- 
jected, so  that  when  It  forms  s  part  of  a  circuit  of  con- 
stant electromotive  force  the  current  strength  will  vary 
with  vartaitoue  of  preaaure  on  the  disk.  Sec  eonWit  ttU- 
pkonc,  under  carton. 

Carbonic  fkar-bon'ik),  a.  [=  F.  carbonique  = 
8p.  Pg.  It.  carbonieo,  <  NL.  carbonic**,  <  car- 
bo{n-),  carbon:  see  carbon  and  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  carbon,  or  obtained  from  it.- carbonic 

aclu,  Cft*,  mure  properly  called  cartvnic  anhintrid1  or 
far  bon  diajrid,  a  gaaeou*  cotupound  of  12  part*  by  weight 
of  carbon  and  3*2  of  osygen.  color  lest,  without  smell,  22 
time*  s*  heavy  a*  hydrugvii.  and  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
to  the  eilcnl  of  I  volume  In  2,400.  It  Is  rwluotMl  to  a 
Uuuld  by  high  pressure  and  cold  ;  snd  It  I*  obtained  a*  a 
solid  white  sulistaiic*  by  means  of  the  Intense  cold  pnv 
ducr.1  tiy  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  liquid  when  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  prcasure.  It  ha*  a  pleasant,  acidu- 
lous, pungent  taste,  ami  aerated  beverages  .if  all  kinds  — 
beer,  champagne,  and  carbonated  mineral  water  -  ■  in  part 
owe  their  refreshing  qualities  to  it*  presence ;  fur,  though 
poisonous  when  taken  into  Uie  lungs,  it  I*  lutrmtes*  when 
taken  Into  the  stomach  In  moderate  quantity.  Dissolved 
In  wster.  It  forms  s  illbaaic  acid.  CXXOHV  whose  salt*,  the 
carbonates  are  widely  and  abundantly  disUilMited  lit  na- 
ture. It  la  incapable  of  maintaining  combustion  or  animal 
life,  acting  as  a  narcotic  polaon  when  present  In  the  air  to 
the  extent  of  only  4  or  *  jwr  cent.  It  Is  dl».'iigagvd  from 
fermenting  liquors  and  from  dccompoaliuj  vegetable  and 
animal  substance*,  and  Is  Isrgrly  evolved  from  (Insure*  in 
the  earth,  constituting  the  choke-damp  of  mutes.  From  its 
weight  it  has  a  tendency  to  subside  into  low  pls.  es,  vsults, 
and  wells,  rendering  some  low-lyin 
valley  of  Java,  and 
I*  formed  and  given 

and  In  all  ordinary  combustion,  from  the  oxidation  of . 
l»n  In  the  fuel.  It  Is  evolved  from  the  clored  parts  uf  the 
flowers  of  plants  Imth  l«y  night  and  day,  and  from  the  green 
parlsnf  jdanu  during  the  night  In  direct  or  dlfliuw  day- 
light, plant*  absorb  it  ciwrgntlcally  fMm  the  atm.-.pbere 
through  their  leave*,  and  decmip.-*.-  It,  assimilating  the 
caj-Mn,  and  returning  nrnat  of  the  oi>sen  to  the  air  Car- 
bonic-acid enalne.  (a)  A  flre-cngin*  from  which  water 
I*  elected  by  Uie  prcasure  uf  cartmlllc  acid  gas,  which  Is 
evolved  in  a  chamber  connected  with  the  water  reservoir 
(&)  An  eiurfnc  which  la  moved  by  the  expansive  force  of 

condensed  caritonlc  acid.  —  Carbonic  -acid  water,  see 

ar rated  wattrw.  under  nrratc.  -  Carbonic  or  carbOBOUS 
0Zid.a  sulwUn.-e  (til)  obtained  by  allowing  carlionlc  acid 
to  pa»»o>er  red  hot  fraginenU  uf  eliarenal,  cchiUIikiI  In  a 
lillie  of  ln.il  and  |i»rcelaln.  and  also  by  sever-.)  other  pro- 
cesses. It  Is  a  colorless,  liio.1orousgiw.  a  Utile  lighter  lh»ii 
air.  ha*  neither  a.  Id  n.-r  nlkulitic  |ir.iiicrtlci..  Is  scry  j»  .l».n 
"its.and  burns  with  a  |illl.-l*veu<lerl(al.l.'.  This  »ill»Un.c 
In  produ.  cd  when  a  eon)  lire  l>uni«  with  *  suiukrlrs*  name. 

and  the  laledavellder  flslne  pONilleed  by  its  .x.mliustlon 
nniy  ...ft.  ii  Imj  ..ti-efvtd  idiiying  over  sinh  a  fin*. 
Carbonida  (kiir-lx>n'i-<le),  n.  ;</.  [NL.,  <  t'or- 
Intyti-)  +  -i./rt.]  A  rifttn"  of  the  connornnt  fam- 
ily. ./.  F.  Ilrnnill,  KSK.  See  I'halacrocniaciilir. 
Carboniferous  (kiir-lN.-nif';- rus), [<  U  car- 
In>[h-),  coal, 
or  vicliliug 
clu.iv.  lv  u.cl 
fpmi  which  tin- 
l  liited  stAl.  «  I 
ifcp.ur  scri"  n  I 
cent  |H..ftl.. no f 

riwkf,  whkli  b. 


lea.  Is  separable  Into  three  more  or  leas  distinct  g-nmpe  : 
the  coal  measure*.  Hie  mill*t<ini'-grtt,  »nd  the  mountain 
Uraestone.  The  first  at  these  three  is  a  aerie*  ^t  shale* 
and  ctsy*.  with  which  the  coal-beds  themselves  are  inter, 
stratified.  Tills  part  of  the  series  is  srmtrtiraea  several 
thousand  feet  in  tlilcknesa,  and  the  number  and  IbirJuoeaw 
of  the  Intercalated  c«l  IkmU  differ  greatly  in  different  re 
gions.  The  mlllstonc-grlt  is  s  detrftal  rock  ordinarily 
quite  Billet. ics,  and  assuming  all  degrees  of  flneneaa.  trosxt 
that  of  a  fine-grained  gritstone  to  that  of  a  coarse  criua-tnt-a 
crate.  It*  thickness  varies  greatly  In  various  rngiocuv  The 
mountain  limestone  Is  s  calcareous  rock,  often  rtcci  In  f  o»- 
sfls  of  marine  origin,  and  sometime*  having  a  thlekne-s* 
of  over  S.00O  feet.  See  coal,  eaat-wnrarurtt,  mitUlme-srnt . 
snd  mown/sin  fi'masfffM  (tuidar  fsasssfasieX  (In  technical 
use.  commonly  with  s  capita1. ) 
Carbonisation,  carbonise,  etc.  See  carboniza- 
tion, etc. 

carbonization  {kisr'bo-ni-za'ahon),  a.  [<  car- 
bonize (see  -«fi»s);  =  F.  furbonsMfio*  =  Sp. 
enrboni^acton  =  Pg.  carbonUacdo.]  1.  The  oper- 
ation of  converting  wood  or  other  organic  *ut>- 
stance  into  coal  or  charcoal.  The  volatile  constit- 
uent* are  driven  off  by  combustion,  and  a  ntore  or  lew* 
pare  carbon  remains  behind.  Th*  term  Is  also  used  for 
the  slow  trsnsformatloa  of  wood  Into  coal  !.y  i 


tg  some  low-lying  place*,  as  the  upa* 
I  many  cavea,  uninhabitable.  This  gas 
i  out  during  the  respiration  of  animal*, 
combustion,  from  Die  oxldstion  of  ear- 


Also  spelled  crtrn»>ni*nfwMi. 
Carbonlzation-bed  (kar'rso^ni-za'shon-bed),  n. 
In  charcoal-burning,  a  rectangular  wooden  box. 
higher  at  tho  rear  than  at  the  front,  contain- 
ing wood  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,   it  has  * 

hearth  at  the  front  or  lower  end,  and  forms  a  kind  of  kiln 
the  Ore  gradually  extends  backward  from  the  hearth,  ano 
Uie  charcoal  I*  withdrawn  a*  fait  a*  It  b  made. 

carbonize  (kilr'bo-nit),  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  car- 
bonized, ppr.  carbonizing.  [  <  carbon  +  -tzc  ;  =  F. 
rarboni«rr  =  8p.  Pg.  cttrlmnizar  =  It.  carbontz- 
rare]  1.  To  convert  into  carbon  by  combus- 
tion or  the  action  of  fire,  or  brother  natural  pro- 
cesses.—  2.  To  cover  with  curbon  (in  the  fore, 
of  charcoal  or  lampblack). —  3.  To  carburizc. 

Also  spelled  carbonuc. 
Cajbonlzuaft-furTiace,  an  apparatus  for  carlunii  n^: 
wood,  disintegrating  rocks,  etc   K.  11.  A'snVA'. 

Carbonizer  (Urlio-ni-z^r),  n.  A  tank  of  ben- 
zol or  other  hydrocarbon,  through  which  air- 
is  passed  to  carry  off  an  inflamm 
E.  I).    Also  spelled  carbonucr. 

carbon-light  (Wbon-lit),  ».  An « 
Ught. 

carbonohydrona  (klir'bo-no-hi'drus),  a.  [< 
carbon  +  hudr(ogcn)  +"-otui.]  Composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Carbonometer  (ktir-bo-nom'e-ter),  a.  [<  XL. 
carbo(n-),  carbon,  +  L.  mctrum,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  tbe  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  by  its  action  on  lime-water. 

Carbonons  (kir'bo-nus),  a.    [<  cwrbow  +  -on*.] 

Pertaining  to  or  containing  carbon  Carbonons 

oxtd.  Name  as  osirsnue  «rid  (which  see,  under  «r*owX 

carbon-paper  (kftr'bon-pa'per),  a.  Paper  faced 
with  carbon  or  lampblack:  used  between  two 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  rcprwluring 
upon  tho  lower  sheet  anything  which  may  Vie 
written  or  drawn  upon  the  upper  sheet,  or 
printed  upou  it  by  u  type-writer. 

Carbon-point  (kfir'bou-point),  n.  See  rsirbun- 
pointt,  under  evirbon. 

carbon-print  ( kar'  bon-print),  a.  A  photograph 
in  permanent  inks  or  colors.  See  eurbos  proo  *.«, 
under  carbon,  and  m-oodburitti/pc. 

carbonyl  (kiir'bon-il),  n.  l<c«rboa+-W.]  A 
hypothetical  organic  radical  having  Uie  formula 


carborundum  (ktlr-bo-run'dum).  «.   A  proJiic t 
ol  the  electric  furnace  used  in  place  of  emerj 
at  mi  nbrnxive  material.    The  reaction  of  the 
furnace  is  Silh,+3C  =  Si<'+'JC<J. 
carbovinate  (kftr-bo-vi'nat).  a.    [<  NL.  rwr- 
Ik>{h-),  carbon,  +  L.  n's(t«si),  wine  (for  •alro 
hoi'),  +  -on?1.]    See  carborinatt  of  potamnm, 
under  )>ota/uriuni. 
CarbOXyl  (kSr'bok-sil).  n.    [<  c«rb(»s)  +  or- 
(»[/<•«)  +  -yf.]    A  hypothetical  organic  radical 
huving  the  formula  t'OOH.    It  may  lie  recanied  ** 
a  cL.ni|ioun.l  rmlK'sl  loadc  np  of  carbonyl  (t'O)  an>l  M 
droxyl  (llUt    This  cartNiiji  group  (COOH)  exist*  in  all 
organic  acids,  lt»  hydrogen 
being  rvplilcvable  by  a  liduuc  tefj 
s  form-  *w>flk- 
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carboy(kar'boi).». 

<  Hind.  Per*,  qan 
largo  tliigon.]     If.  A 
demijohn. 

Six  citrf>  iM.if  ls|>hahan  Wine, 
//rt.neov,  1"M,  quot.  in  Yule 

Land  llumcll  s  Glcasary- 
2.  A  largo  globular  bottle  of  green  glass,  pro- 
tected by  an  outside  covering  cousiisting  either 
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carboy 

of  haaketwork  or  of  a  wooden  box :  used  chiefly 
for  containing  certain  acids  (such  as  vitriol  or 
sulphuric  acid)  and  other  highly  corrosive  li- 
quid* likely  to  act  chemically  upon  stoneware. 
Car-brako  (kskr'brak),  ».  A  brake  used  to  ar- 
rest tie  motion  of  a  railroad-car.  wu»n  oper- 
ated by  hiui'J.  It  comprises  a  brake  wheel,  brake  shaft, 
brake  chain.  brake-lever,  and  brake  shoe.  »lth  their  va- 
rious part*,  isee,  Arniy-sfci/r,  brake  and  frnj**. 
»nW.)  Where  otlnr  than  hnnd-power  to  used,  the  brake 
consists  essentially  of  tlie  shim  anil  Irvor  ami  some  means 
(a>  a  coiled  spnmi.  steam.  com|>res*rd  air,  or  i|m<  pressure 
of  tlw  air  acting  hi  a  vst-ninn)  fur  developing  |><wrr  auil 
applying  It  to  «|»-ratc  the  brakc-byer.  When  all  the 
hrakr-a  of  a  train  are  opcraUM  together  by  a  aliijrl«  ap- 
plication of  power,  the  apparatus  tt  called  a  ciUinuauj 
brain.  The  moat  imriortant  forms  of  such  brake*  are  the 
Wcatinghoaae  ttrake  alui  the  vacnum-brak*.  (He*  air- 
brake. )  Home  contimioua  brakes,  as  the.  Improved  YYrat- 
tnghouae.,  are  operated  by  the  breaking  apart  of  the  aire 
In  the  train,  awl  are  called  automatic  ur  aft/-#eff  ina  frrvius. 
See  cot  wider  brake*. 

car  bumper  (kar'bum'per),  n.  A  buffer. 

carbuncle  (kar'bung-kl),  n.  [<  ME.  cvirftttacfc, 
-botirfe,  abjo  assibilatcd  cAarfaiMcfr,  -bonde, 
-bode,  -bade,  <  OF.  oirftatnWe,  -boude,  assibi- 
lated  ctarbuMcir,  -bude,,  -boitrle,  -hocU.  iKher- 
bunde,  F.  esrvjrftoutcife  =  Pr.  earbunde,  car- 
bond*  =  Sp.  Pg.  carbundo  =  It.  earboncMo  = 
P.  karbonkd  =  MHO.  karbuniel,  also  karfun- 
id,  0.  karfuukel  (an  if  connected  with  funk*, 
a  spark)  =  Dan.  karfuukel  (prob.  <  O.)  =  Sw. 
karbttnkd,  <  L.  rarAvnctda*  (ML.  alao  earwn- 
culus,  corrucvlu*),  a  gem,  an  inflamed  tumor  or 
boil,  a  disease  of  plants  caused  by  hoar-frost, 
alao  lit.  a  little  coal,  dim.  of  oarbo(n-),  a  glow- 
ing coal:  see  carbon.]  1.  A  beautiful  gem  of 
a  deep-red  color,  inclining  to  scarlet,  found 
eh  iefly  in  the  East  Indies,  when  held  up  to  the  .un 

It  loses  IU  deep  tlnire.  and  becomes  of  the  color  of  a  burn- 
lav  coal.  It  waa  formerly  believed  to  be  capable  of  akin- 
ln<  In  darkneaa.  The  carbuncle  of  the  anrkgita  la  l.cllrved 
to  >iave  been  a  garnet,  some,  varieties  of  which  aUll  go  by 
e,  thoogh  the  name  Included  alao  the  ruby  and 
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Same  as  ethylene.—  Light  carbureted  hydrogen,  a  com- 
pound of  carl»m  and  hydneeli  M  H4I  which  occursln  coal- 
nilni'M  (ftrt'Hlanipl  and  aiM-tit  alagnanl  p<»iK 
carbureter,  carburetor  (kar'bu-reW'r.  -or),  a. 
[<  carburet  +  -<rl,  -or.]  1.  An  aptuiratus  for 
adding  hydrocarbons  to  non-luminous  or  poor 
gases,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  illumi- 
nating gas.  Thi.  IsenVcted  by  Die  addition  of  volatile  hy- 
droc*rl»ouB,  or  by  placing  material  rich  in  hydrocarttoiia  In 
the  charge  hi  the  gas- retort,  or  by  causing  the  ru  tn  jmss 
through  liquid  hydrocartmlu  to  take  lip  the  inure  volatile 
vapora.  Air-carliuret<Ti  are  of  thta  lull  ciaaa.  Varlom 
dt-vlcee  are  employed  to  aaturaU*  the  air  with  the  vapor, 
but  all  are  eatefitially  alike. 
2.  A  hydrocarbon  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  lightest  diatlllatra  of  American  petrtiienm,  Khrr- 
wood  oil,  or  shale,  have  hern  much  investigate*!  in  regard 
to  oae  a*  ajurslh<  ii<  a  or  a,  curbureiter*. 

Cre,  Diet,  111.  3S0. 

Also  tarburttter,  carburettor. 
carbnretted,  ;i.  <t.   See  corfmreterf. 
carbnriaation,  carburise.  See  carburiaxtitm, 
earburix. 

carburltatlon  (kSr'b^-ri-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ear- 
burise  +  -arton.]    The  process  "of  adding  car- 


Oaxchariids 

and  perhaps  derived  from  (as  the  'shell'  or 
•ease'  left  by  the  departed  spirit),  (2)  OF. 
cnri'Hitut,  carom,  enrquim,  F.  airtjuoit.  in.,  — 
Sp.  enrcax  ~  Pg.  c«rc«;  =  It.  corryitmo,  m.  (ML. 
rvircvitMNiN ,-  Croatian  iortovin  ),  a  quiver,  prob. 
a  corruption  (appar.  simulating  initially  L. 
euro  (rvim-),  flesh;  pf.  carrion)  of  ML.  tarcaniwi, 
MOr,  raiMiiirim;  a  quiver,  =  Turk.  Hind,  tarknxk, 
<  Pcrs.  tarkaib,  a  quiver. J  1.  The  dead  Imdy 
of  an  animal :  a  corpse:  not  now  commonly  ap". 
plied  to  a  dead  human  ImmI  v.  except  in  contempt 
e  la,  there  will  the  e^.lea'l* 
Hat.  xxlv.  Ct 


•j 


the  jpliwl. 

9.  In  patkot.,  a  circumscribed  inflammation 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tisane,  result- 
ing in  suppuration  and  sloughing,  and  having 
a  tendency  to  extend  itself,  undermining  the 
akin.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  boil,  but 
more  serious  in  its  effects. 
It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  but 


S.  In  her. :  (a)  A  charge  or  bearing  generally 
consisting  of  8  radiating  staffs  or  scepters,  4  of 
which  are  vertical  and  horizontal  and  4  diag- 
onal or  aaltierwise,  and  supposed  to  represent 
the  precious  stone  carbuncle.  Also  called 
carbuncle.  (6)  The  tincture  red,  when  describ- 
ing a  nobleman's  escutcheon  according  to  the 
system  of  blaxoning  by  precious  stones.  See 
Moron,  ».,  2.-4.  A  whelk  or  '•toddy-blossom" 
on  a  drunkard's  face, 
carbuncled  l  kar'bung-kld),  a.  [<  carbuncle  + 
-ed?.]    1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 

He  haa  deaerv  d  It  [arnnur,,  were  it  rflrov neied 
Like  holy  Ph-eboi  car.  Shot.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  s. 

S.  Afflicted  with  carbuncle,  or  having  the  color 
of  a  carbuncle;  glowing  like  a  carbuncle,  as 
from  drink:  as,  ''a  caroaaefcyi  face,"  Brome, 
The  Good  Fellow. 

carbuncular  (kilr-bung'ktl  lftr),  a.  [<  L.  car. 
buriculus,  carbuncle,  4-  -<ii-2.J  Belonging  to  a 
earbunele;  resembling  a  carbuncle;  red;  in- 
flamed. -  Carbuncular  fever,  same  aa  imnVnan/  an- 
«Araj  (whkh  aee.  under  anlArwx 

carbuncul&te  (kar-bung'ku-lat),  a.  Same  as 
earhuncular. 

carbunculatlon  (kar-bung-ku-la'shon),  n.  [< 
L>.  car&MncuiafM>(n-),  <  carbunculare,  pp.  earbun- 
culatut,  have  a  carbuncle,  or  (of  plants)  the 
disease  called  narfcn»cii(a/i :  seecarfcsnr/c]  The 
blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants  by 
excessive  heat  or  cold. 

carbunculinet  (klir-bung'ku-lin),  a.  [Cf.  equiv. 
L.  earhunmloxuf,  containing  red  sandstone,  < 
corbunculut,  red  sandstone.]  Containing  red 
sandstone. 

In  «amly  Umie  thai  |che«tniit»|  standi-  it  that  it  wepe 
Wack  ertlie  U  ante,  anil  Innde  «trtm,u*ti/Hf 
And  nMpibMH.  all  to  raptr  U  for  hi  ni  dlime. 

rattodiue.  Ilusl»ndrie  <a  U  T.  *.).  p.  X1IL 

Cavrburett  (ltSr'b^-ret ).  «.  r= 

Pg.  also  carbum,  =  F.  corhure,  < 

sec  cririV»«.]    Snmo  us  cnrbult. 
carburet  (kiir'bu-ri't),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rvir- 

b«ntcil,  earbHrtttnl,  ppr.  enrbarctina.  cnrhitrrt- 

timi.    [<  ciirhun  t.  «.  ]    Same  as  ruriWrtcr, 
carbureted,  carburetted  (ksr'bu-n-t-edi,  ;•.  a. 

[Pp.  of  carbttrct,  <•,]  Comliined  with  eurlKin 
in  the  manner  of  a  curtmret  or  carbide:  as,  rur- 
bitrrtctl  hydrogen—  Heavy 
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bon,  especially  to  iron;  anv  process  which  Some 
has  as  its  chief  result  the  increasing  of  the  oarfaux 


amount  of  carbon  present  in  a  metal.  Thus,  «- 
mctit-atoel  li  iron  which  haa  been  changed  to  iteel  by 
tietng  carburtant  by  the  to-called  oeuienUtion  procaaa. 
Alao  spelled  Mrtmrieation. 

carburise  (kar'bu-riz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  car- 
buriccd,  ppr.  carburizina.  [<  atrfriir(rf)  +  • ' 
To  cause  to  unite  with  carbon  or  a  hydr 
bon,  as  when  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas 
is  increased  by  mingling  with  it  the  vapor  of 
volatile  hydrocarbons.  Also  carburuc,  carburet 

carburometer  (kar-bu-rom'e-ter),  n.  [<  car- 
buret) +  -o-meter,  <  L.  narfrvia,  a  measure.] 
An  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Coquillon  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  carbonic  oxid,  hydro- 
gen, etc.,  in  gases  contained  in  fuels.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

carbyl  (kar'bil),  n.    [<  carbiom)  +_-*».]  A 
name  given  by  Magnus  to  the  h; 
ethylene  when  it  acts  as  a 
byl  sulphate,  CaHi^SOg)^ 

carcajou  (kaVka-jo),  n.  [F.,  from  a  native 
name.]  1.  The  American  wolverene,  Oulo 
I  uncut.  See  arofrvreac. — 2.  Erroneously — (a) 
the  American  badger,  7'axMf«i  amcrionwi ;  (ft) 
the  aougar,  i'clit  coucolor. 

The  wolverene  has  been  confused  not  only  with  the 
lynx  and  cougar  in  early  time*,  but  alao  unite  recently 
with  the  American  badger,  Taxidea  amerumna.  Thua 
K.  I'uvieTiinpp.  to  Biiffon,  ed.  IsSl.  I.  867)  treaU  at  length 
of  "  le  eanojmt  ou  blaireau  americain."  ...  to  which  be 
miaconeeivea  thu  nam*  emrttiyrv  to  belong. 

Cvuee,  >*Ur-bearlng  Animals,  p.  46. 

car  can  (kar'kau),  n.  [<  F.  oireoa :  see  carca- 
hcI.  )  Same  as  corroscf. 
carcanet  (kar'ka-net),  n.  [Formerly 
kanet,  sometimes  carquenet  (with  dim.  -ct  or 
for  'caronnf),  —  f>.  karkant,  <  OF.  carcant,  ar- 
ea*, carchant,  ckardkant,  cberdtant,  mod.  F. 
car  can  =  Pr.  carols  =  It.  carca  wc  ( MIj,  carean- 
num,  carcnannum),  a  collar  of  jewels,  an  iron 
collar;  (1)  perhaps,  with  suffix  -ant  (cf.  OF. 
carcaiile,  a  carcanet,  with  suffix  -aillt,  »  E. 
-al),  <  OHti.  i/uerca  —  Icel.  arerl*  =  Pan.  IthtI;, 
the  throat:  see  querken.  (2)  Less  prob.  ML. 
rnrcrinnam  =  rran^rt,  a  collar,  appar.  <  OHO. 
eraae,  chraor.  throat,  neck,  MHG.  krone,  throat, 
neck, collar, Q.  kraijcn,  collar,  cape,  gorget,  dial, 
neck:  see  rr«f/S.  (3)  Some  refer  to  Iiret.  ilrr- 
cken,  the  bosom,  breast,  the  circle  of  the  neck, 
same  as  kdehen,  collar,  <  krlch,  a  circle,  circuit, 
akin  to  W.  crlch,  round,  encircling.  ]  1.  A  neck- 
lace or  collar  of  jewels. 
Jewels  in  the  nvrnnrf.  Shot.,  Nojuieta,  11L 

About  thy  ne«ik  a  eanran/f  is  hound, 
nlad<!  of  the  Ruble,  1'earle,  and  DiamoiuL 

Iltrrick,  To  Julia. 
Then  In  the  lUtbt'o  liwt  itlimm«r  Tristram  itbow'd 
And  •wiiug  tin'  ruby  «m«/I, 

TtnHym,  The  |^st  ToaruaiiKHt. 

2t.  A  ci  relet  of  gold  and  jewels  worn  as  an  or- 
nament fur  the  hair, 
furled  hairs  hung  full  of  sparkling  en-man^U.  Afursfrin. 

carcara  (khr-kar'S),  n.    Same  as  caracara. 

carcass,  carcase  "(kiir'kas),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  etirea.iitr,  carlo**,  carkiM.  <  ME.  carkc*,  car- 
keys,  knrkrh.  cnrca»*:  (I)  <  OF.  carca*.  carcoi*, 
also  n**i!>llafod  Charcot*,  chorea*,  rharquoi*, 
chnrchon,  mod.  F.  dial.  rAnrcoit.  charquoi*,  ni., 
OF.  atao  enrquawif,  mod.  F.  carca**',  t.,  <>«r- 
curs,  skelelon,  frntue,  OF.  also  flesh,  =  Sp.  i  <ir- 
fiwi  =  Pg.  carcasea.  carcass,  =  It.  corcasM.  f., 
a  shell,  Isjinb,  skeleton,  hulk  (ML.  foriit.ti«m, 
carii/i*iuiN,  a  curcass;  cf.  It.  ramtmi;  a  ciircnus 
—a corrupt  form,  ordiff.  word),  aasoeiatod  with, 


Wnereaoever  the  oarcase 
fathered  Uin-ther. 

Braid*  the  path  the  «nt.iirled  carr/M.  lay. 

BriKiitt,  The  Agea,  x. 

2.  The  body  of  a  living  animal,  especially  of 
a  large  animal ;  in  contempt,  the  human  body. 

To  pamper  his  own  nareoas.       SoutA,  Sermons,  IV.  IL 

3.  Figuratively,  the  decaying  remains  of  a 
bulky  thing,  as  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

.  .  a  very  dangerous  flat  and  fAUU, 
uf  many  a  tall  ship  lie  burled. 

Aak..  M.  of  v.,  lit  l. 


Pttrrk/u,  Pilgrimagv,  p.  319 

4.  The  frame  or  main  parts  of  a  thing  unfin- 
ished, or  without  ornament,  as  the  timber- 
work  of  a  house  before  it  is  lathed  or  plas- 
tered or  the  floors  are  laid,  or  the  keel,  ribs, 
etc.,  of  a  ship. —  0.  An  iron  case,  i ' 
low  vessel  filled  with 
and  other  substances,  as  gunpow- 
der, saltpeter,  sulphur,  broken  glass, 
turpentine,  etc.,  thrown  from  a  mor- 
tar or  howttxer,  and  intended  to  set 
fire  to  a  building,  ship,  or  wooden 

defense.  It  haa  two  or  three  apertures, 
from  which  th«  flrv  Maxes,  and  Is  sometimes  made  to  serve 
hy  It*  light  aa  a  guide  In  throwing  shells.  It  is  some- 
times equipped  with  ptstol-barrvla  loaded  with  powder  to 
the  muule,  which  explode  a*  the  composition  hums  down 
to  them.  — Carcaaa-lioortng;.  In  ftwiMuuy,  a  crated  frame 
of  timberwork  which  support*  the  boarding  or  floor, 
boards  above  and  the  celling  below.—  Carcass-roofing, 
a  grated  frame  of  timberwork  which  spans  the  building, 
and  carries  the  boarding  and  other  covering.—  Oarcasa- 
aaw,  a  kind  of  tenon-saw,  having  a  backing  of  metal  bent 
over  and  hammered  down  to  strengthen  the  back. 
OarcavelhOB  (kar-ka-vil'yos),  *>.  [Pg.,  <  Cttr- 
cacrlhos,  a  village  in  Portugal.  Commoner 
forms  in  England  are  calcardla  and  calcarel- 
lot.]  A  sweet  wine  grown  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Portugal, 
car  eel  (kar-scl'),  a.  [See  C<ireW  lamp.']  The 
French  unit  of  artificial  Illumination,  equal  to 
the  light  emitted  by  a  standard  lamp  with  a 
flame  40  millimeters  high  and  burning 42  grams 
of  colxa-oil  an  hour, 
carcelaget  (kar'se-laj),  si.  [<  OF.  carcelaae  - 
Sp.  carctlaje,  carcrrajei  =  Pg.  careeragtm,  prison 
fees,  incarceration,  <  ML.  carcdagium,  equiv. 
to  evirorrartwm,  prison  fees,  <  L.  career,  a  pris- 
on.] Prison  fees.  K.  Phillips,  1706. 
Oarcel  lamp  (kar-sel'  lamp).  [From  the  name 
of  the  inventor.]  A  lamp  in  which  the  oil 
is  fed  to  the  wick  by  means  of  a  pumi 
erated  by  clockwork,  sometimes  used  in  1 
houses  and  as  a  domestic  lamp, 
carceralt,  a.  [<  L.  earccrali*,  <  career,  a  prison, 
=  Sicilian  (Jr.  adpscapov,]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
prison :  as,  "  carreral  endurance, "  /'< 
carceratet  (kar'se-rat),  r.  f.    f<  LL. « 


e,  llll)iru«m,  \  u.  rarcn,  piiauii  . 

Cf.  iNcarccratc.]    To  imprison; 


•se-rat),  r.  f.  \\ 
pp.  of  carcerarc,  tm]irison,  <  L. 
see  carreral 
incarcerate. 

carcerular  (kHr-ser'a-lar),  a.  [<  carccrutei  + 
-or'1 ;  =  F.  ourcer-ii/airfT]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  caroerule. 

carcerule  (kar'se-rfil),  n.  [=  F.  carc/rulc,  < 
NL.  carerrula,  dim.  of  L.  career,  a  prison.]  In 
ftof. :  (nrt)  A  now  obsolete  name  for  one  uf  the 
component  parts  of  a  Bchizocarp  (which  sec), 
(ft)  A  dry  indehiscent  pericarp  with  several 
cells  and  manv  seeds. 

carchariaedlan  (knr'ka-ri-«'di-«n),  n.  A  shark 
of  the  family  tarcnariiaa-  or  tlaUorhmidec. 
Sir  J,  Hichartiioii. 

Carchariaa  (kfir-kn'ri-as),  n.  [NL..  <  Or.  nay>- 
Xap"f<  *  kind  of  shark,  so  called  from  its  sharp 
or  jmtged  teeth,  <  au,.i<i,«x,  sharp,  jaggi  d.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  selachians  of  the  family 
CarcAririidtr.—  2.  Sam-  ss  f  VrrcAnrisua. 
3.  An  earlv  name  of  the  genus  Odontaxpi*. 
Ho  tint  .'que,  mo. 

carcharild  (kar-kar'i-id),  w.  A  shark  of  the 
family  t  archariitUr. 

CarchariidjB  ikllr-ka-ri'i-dtj),  ».  ;>'.  [NL..  < 
t  iirrharia*  +  -iVfo-.]  A  family  of  anarthrous 
sharks,  exemplified  by  the  genus  tarrkariiu, 


by  Oooglc 
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to  which  different  limit*  have  been  assigned 
by  virions  ichthyologists,  (a)  In  number's  i;iutn 
of  classification  it  is  a  family  of  Stlaekovtct,  characitcriaL-d 
h)  the  nictitating  nirtnbraike  of  tin:  eye,  thepreeence  at  ad 
mm)  tin,  and  two  devested  dorsal  Bus.  <»)  lly  Jtsrdan  uJ 
f  illhcrt  it  wna  substituted  fur  (Aionl&tpidtr  (irhirlt  aocX 

Carch.ariir.as  :kar'ka-ri-l'ue),  ».  pi.    [ML.,  < 
(urcitariat  +  -in*.]    In  Gunther's  Bystem  of 
classification,  a  subfamily  of  Carckariula-,  hav- 
ing the  teeth  unicuspid,  sharp-edg  ' 
or  serrate,  and  erect  or  oblique,  ant 
produced  longitudinally. 

Carcharinus  I  kar-ka-ri '  hur),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
etirekarwi,  a  kind  of  shark  or  dogfish  (cf.  Gr. 
^.roywdc,  b  kind  of  shark).  <  t»r.  tawi**, 
sharp,  jagged.    Cf.  farcharinn.)    A  genus  of 


(=  L.  cancer:  see  cancer),  +  -/nyia,  <  >iyw, 
speak:  see  -ofopy.J  That  department  of  zo- 
ology which  relates  to  crustaceans,  or  crabs, 
shrimps,  etc.  Also  called  crastticeology  and 
mtilaco&truciAogy. 

carcinoma  (kar-si-nd'mk),  ». ;  pi.  taretnotnatn 
(-ina-tjl).  [L.  (also  in  aocom.  form  canetroma, 
cancroma)  (>  F.  rwrciitoiitc  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  card- 
nttma),  <  Or.  KOjutvuna,  a  cancer,  <  napmvuir,  af- 
fect with  cancer,  <  /tu/winof,  a  crnb,  cancer:  see 
en  rrinwt  and  cancer.]  A  tumor  which  grow* 
mora  or  less  rapidly,  tends  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate  in  its  later  stages,  propagates  itaelf 
in  neighboring  or  more  distant  parts,  and  af- 
ter excision  very  frequently  recurs;  a  cancer, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  word,  a  caret, 
noma  it  charncterUed  microscopically  by  trabeculie  and 
nodular  masses  uf  celle  of  e|dthellal  form  und  ortcin, 
running  In  s  strums  of  Ummc  uf  mrtuhlaulc  origin.  Sev- 
eral types  are  distinguished  :  (1)  ftat  celled  epithelioma ; 
(I)  cylinder-celled  rpiUwIluins ;  (3)  um|>lu  carcinoma  (car- 
cinoma simplex),  *  variety  ot  glandular  carcinoma  forming 
nodular  tumors  of  considerable  consistency ;  14)  carcinoma 
scirrhoaum,  or  scirrhous  cancer,  s  variety  forming  very 
hard  nodules  tit  almost  the  consistency  of  cartilage  ;  (ft) 
carcinoma  gcUltaosum,  or  cancer  with  colloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelial  parts ;  colloid  cancer ;  (fl)  carcinoma 
m>  xotiuUodea,  or  cancer  with  tbe  stroma  consisting  of  rou- 
cona  Uhuh  ;  (7)  cyllmlrunia  carcinocnatodes ;  (H>  carcinoma 
iriganlucellularv ;  (9)  raelanocjrciooma.  Certain  pathos* 
oguta  exclude  11  te  cpitheliulnat*  from  the  carriuotnata, 
and  bold  that  the  latter  arc  not  uf  epithelial  origin,  but 
arcpurtlyaniuMjMiuirii-  formation.  Same, again, founding 
the  deanlUott  of  carcinoma  ta  entirely  on  anatomical  tea. 
turea,  Independently  of  hlstogenetlc  coiuduVraUnaa,  In- 
clude In  them  the  sarcomata  alveohuia.  Tha  softer  card- 
boutata  arv  as  a  rule  tho  more  rapidly  fatal.  The  earlier 
a  cancer  la  removed,  tbe  greater  te  the  prolongation  of  Ills 
and  tbo  cbanoe  of  escaiking  a  return.  Sec  cyfindroaaa, 
eiritaWioiM,  Mnw, —Alveolar  carcinoma,  see  ottv- 
elor, 

carcinomatous  (kttr-ei-nom'a-tus),  a.  [<  ear- 
ciuonuiil-)  +  -oaf ,-  ==  F.  carcinomatrux  =  Pg. 
carcinomuU&v.)  Pertaining  to  carcinoma ;  can- 
•eroun;  like  a  caucor,  or  tending  to  become 
oue. 

Oarcinomorpha  (kkr'»i-D6-mor'fa),  ».  pi, 
[Nh.,<  Or.  Koftiuvot .a  crab,  +A'°»r«*.  form.]  In 
Huxloy's  system  of  claasiflcation,  the  cancroid 
or  carcinoid  crustaceans,  as  crabs  and  crab- 
like,  short-Uiilcd,  10-footod,  stalked-eyed  crus- 
taceans. It  !■  nearly  the  lame  aa  Bnekyvra  In  an  i»r- 
dinarr  aenac,  but  tucludea  inch  lunna  aa  Ranina,  Himuiit, 

-2  Having  acute  or  pointed  teeth:  as  "all  ^c(;r0,m'OT^c(Wl./Hi.n<l.mdr'fik),  a.  [As 
anakesarecflrcAarottose Gunther,  tncyc.bnt.,    t.„r<.,w,„„„^„  ^  ^   Carcinoid  or  eancAl; 

s|H>clfica]ly,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Careino- 
morpha. 


Blue  Sh^rt  |  CawxkaHmmi  ftamrmt). 

sharks,  of  the  family  Galeorhiniiltr,  comprising 
some  of  the  largest  and  roost  voracious  of  sela- 
chians. The  blue  shark  is  C.  glaucut.  Also 
CartMaria*. 

Tim  genua  CarcAaWaau  einbrareia  Uw  blue  tharlu,  th« 
aliacka  of  •tory.  .  .  .  The  ■pectca  of  Cweharimu  snare 
with  the  apoclea  of  Carcharndnn  the  name  man-eater 
aharka.  St  a  mi.  .Vat.  MM.,  m.  St 

carcharioid  c  kar-k.ir'i-oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Or. 
war,  a  kind  of  shark,  +  tldoc,  shape.}  L 


kapxofxaf,  a  kind  ot  snarl 
a.  Keaerobling  or  having 


IX  «.  A  carchariid. 
Oarcharodon  {kiu^kar'9-don),  a.  [NL. :  see 
oircsWirorfoiif.]  A  genus  of  man-eater  shark.-* 
of  enormous  size  and  with  serrate  teeth,  of 
the  family  Lamnida:  Tho  only  nmcle*.  C.  roadalrti, 
attaint  a  length  of  40  feet,  and  Is  founit  in  all  tropical  and 
temperate  seas.  Teeth  m  extinct  members  of  this  genua 
tiulU-at*  spoclee  of  still  more  enormous  dlmenalona. 

c&rcharodont  ( knr-kar'9-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  cmr- 
fAurorfoa(f-),  <  Gr.  aop^oysodV*',  commonly  aap- 
I0(><4<krrr,  with  sharp  or  jagged  teeth,  <  sov>,t«- 
(»(,  sharp,  jagged,  +  oooir  (iiW-r-)  =  E.  tooth.] 
1.  Having  compressed  trenchant  teeth,  like 
those  of  members  of  the  genus  Carcharia*. 


xx. «: 

carcheaium  tkax-ke 'si-urn),  a.  [L.,  <  Gr.  up- 
X>i«<or,  a  driuking-cup,  the  masthead  of  a  ship.] 
1.  PI.  carckesia  (-ft).  In  clatncal  antiq.,  a 
drinkin^-vase,  resembling  the  cantharua,  but 
having  !ta  bowl  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
above  and  below,  and  its  projecting  handles 
strengthened  by  being  connected  with  tbe 
bowl  at  about  tho  lovel  of  the  rim.  Also  A'fir- 
chcitiou.—  9.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  peritri- 
chous  ciliate  infusorians,  of  the  family  l  orfi- 
ccUiiiir.  The  animalcules  are  associated  in  den- 
driform colonies.   V.  polypinum  Li  an  example. 

In  Cdn-Vniim  the  toot  its  arc  united  in  social 
clusters,  twt  tlwt  inuacle  of  the  pedicle  doea  not 
through  the  main  trunk:  the  Individuals  can  wlu^,. 
tlicnuielre.  to  the  point  n{  branching  of  their  stock,  but 
the  colony  cannot  wlUidraw  iuelf  from  lu  |»dtU>n. 

Stand.  Jfnt.  //sst.,  I.  44. 

carcini,  «.    Plural  of  caretniw. 

Carcinina  (klir-si-ni'ne),  a.  nL  [ML.,  <  Car- 
anus,  i  -4-  -iiKT.]  A  subfamily  of  crabs,  of  tbe 
family  Fortunida,  typified  by  the  genus  ("-arri- 
ni«a.  Tbe  carapace  la  Imt  allgtitly  if  at  all  transverse,  and 
til'  cheilitis  are  rather  small.  Its  brat-known  rejire- 
m  illative*  iirlong  to  the  genera  Fortuniu,  Carrimu  and 
/7tttsvn|ivAMs.  which  last  inclitdes  the  lady-crab  of  the 
I'uttcd  Mate*.  Htrccnta  under  t^iretuturand  /tiifwenera its . 

carcinoid  (kttr'si-noid),  a.  [=  F.  otrriiKsTttr,  < 
Ur.  sapairof,  a  crab,  +  rJ«Iof,  shape.]  1.  Crab- 
like :  specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Cardnoida. 
—  8.  Cancroid;  carcinornorphic. 

Carcinoids  (kar-si-noi'di),  a.  pi.  [NL.:  see 
rarniKiiil.J  In  Latreille'ii  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  section  of  his  Hranckiopoda,  incongru- 
ously composed  of  the  zoeaa  of  various  crus- 
taceans, the  genera  Xt  balia,  Cnma,  Condj/lura 
and  certain  copepods,  as  Cyclopt.  [Not  now 
in  use.) 

carcinological  (kar'si-n9-loj'i-kal),  o,  [<  car- 
nnologi/  +  -imt:  —  Sp.  carcinoUigico.]  Per- 
tuining  to  carcinology. 

carcinologist  {kfir-Hi-nol'o-jist),  11.    [<  carci- 
fotnoii  +  -<<rf.]    One  vers*d  in  tbe  science  of 
carciiiology. 
The  sanction  of  many  eminent  eamnolmnsts. 

Ancyr  Writ.,  VI.  Sii 

carcinology  (kiir-Hl-n<>17»-ji>,  «.    [=  F.  111m- 
notoiju  =  Sp.  carcimtliMjut,  <  (jr.  salvor,  a  crab 


cajreinophagoua  (ktr-si-nof'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
fofmvoc,  a  crab,  +  Qayciv,  eat.]  Eating  crabs 
and  other  cmstaeetuis ;  cancrivoroua. 
carcinns(kJir'si-nu»),».;  pi.  carcini  (-nl).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  iiapxtrof,  a  crab,  cancer.  =  L.  aistirr :  see 
canoer.  Cf.  crtrciitonin.]  1.  In  ualhnl.,  a  can- 
cer or  carcinoma.— 3.  [cap.]    In  fOo7.,  a  ge- 


life«i  Crsh  I  i  art  Imt.  1 


nuaof  brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans;  the 

shore-crabs.  C.  hsmvmu,  the  green  eran,  Is  a  very  com- 
mon British  species  of  small  site,  much  used  for  food. 

car-coupling  kar'kup'liug),  n.    An  arrangc- 
unt  for  cot 


connecting  tho  cars  of  a  railroad- 
See  coupliny. 
card1  (kttrd),  ».  [<  ME.  omt  -  D.  kaart  =  G. 
A-arfc  a  Dan.  kort,  a  card,  a  map,  =  Rw.  kort, 
a  card,  karUi,  a  chart,  <  F.  oarfc,  a  card,  ticket, 
bill,  man,  chart.  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  curto,  <  ML. 
carta,  also  rAurfn,  a  card,  paper,  a  writing, 
chart,  charter,  <  L.  r-Artrftt,  a  leaf  of  paper,  pa- 
per, a  writing,  a  tablet,  <  Gr.  .fiprij,  also  x&P™X, 
a  leaf  of  paper,  a  separated  layer  of  the  papyrus- 
bark,  any  thin  leaf  or  sheet,  aa  of  lead.  See 
cltart,  a  doublet  of  onrrf1,  and  cartel,  charter, 
etc.]    If-  A  paper;  a  writing;  a  chart;  a  map. 

I  hauc  caused  that  your  UtnUlilpslusllrecrine  herewith 
a  little  Mappc  or  t'irntc  of  tbe  world 

HaJUnyt'*  I'oyaw.  I,  515, 

The  plaoes  are  Mtstou  and  t'oron,  whb-li  are  b«t  twelve 
milt  s  .llsuuit  the  one  from  tin-  other ;  and  ilo  stand  in 
our  way  to  *clo,  as  )uu  may  plainly  see  by  the  cant. 

CaiHraon,  in  Arber  s  Eng.  liaruer,  I.  i3. 


oueen,  atsd  kisare  or  la 
i-luba  is  blaek  :  that  of  t 


ni  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry, 

Shak..  ftamlet.v,  1 

3.  A  piece  of  thick  paper  or  pasteboard  pre- 
pared for  various  purposes,  hpivinvait)  —  <»■  a 
piece  <d  cardltoard  on  winch  are  vanoua  flirting,  st»<<s. 
luuuea,  etc.,  useil  in  playintf  games;  e*]tec tally.  011^  i-T  t 
set  of  W  such  pieces  uf  cardboard  (distinctively  calkd 
sttaviHff-mrdt)  arranged  in  i  suits  of  1.1,  each  suit  oonslst- 
Ingof  10  |dccee  011  which  are  ]srinted  ctdond  sp*>U  var}1ks| 
In  nuinber  from  1  to  to.  different  In  form  In  the  Jidctrnt 
aulta,  ajHl  called  apadcu,  clubs.  diamoniU,  and  hearts,  ac- 
cording to  their  shape,  and  U  face  cards,  called  tlu  kintf, 
Tbe  color  of  the  spades  and 
iamonds  uid  bearta.  red.  An 
additional  card,  the  Jukcr.  la  aonieUmes  used  in  euchre. 
Hoe  eucAre,  icnisf,  etc. 

Sche  seyd  tliat  ther  wer  turn  dysgysyngt,  ner  harpyru;, 
ncr  lutyng,  ner  arngyn,  ner  nnn  luwde  dysporta,  bat 
pleyug  at  the  tabyllya,  and  sebcase,  and  eerus. 

/'usfosi  idlers  (ed.  IsTM.  TTI.  Sit. 
Use  European  world  It,  I  think,  here  at  an  end  :  there 
is  surely  no  card  left  to  play. 

•Sydney  .Stmt*,  in  lady  Holland,  rt 

(6)  A  piece  of  cardboard  on  which  Is  written  or  printed 
live  name,  or  the  name,  address,  etc. ,  of  the  person  pre- 
senting It.  at  In  inakiiqr  a  social  visit,  announctisK  the 
imture  and  place  of  one's  Imslneas.  etc.  ranis  intended 
for  the  former  use  aro  called  eisstiii(/-e4rrds,  and  for  the 
latter  tntnncar  cards,  (r)  A  paper  on  w  hkh  Hie  |»lnu  of 
the  rompaaa  are  marked  :  need  with  a  movable  magnetic 
needle  to  form  a  coiupasa,  SeecomyMissandeL>n|sass-eant. 

Ail  the  nuartera  that  tbey  know 
T  the  ahlpman  s  card.     Shai..  Macbeth.  L  a 
Tho  cord  nf  goodness  In  yonr  minds,  that  thews  ye 
Wbon  ye  tail  falac ;  the  neeslle  touch  d  with  honour, 
Thai  through  tlu  blackest  ,iorni  still  poinu  at  happiness. 

>Te*aW,  Ltjal  Snbyeet,  la  i. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  tail. 
Kenton  tbo  card,  but  natalou  u  the  gale. 

Pop*.  Kattvy  on  Man,  II.  108. 
(«")  A  piece  of  naatebuard  or  heavy  note-paper  on  which  la 
wrlttcti  or  printed  an  invitation^  to  a  puhlsc  or  private 

iiieot  of  a  wtiilillnst. 

8.  A  short. advertisement  of  one's  business,  or 
a  personal  statement  of  any  kind,  in  a  new*, 
paper  or  other  periodical. —  4.  Anything  re- 
sembling a  card  in  shape  or  use :  aa,  a  card  of 
matches;  "card*  of  yellow  gingerbread,"  if.  T. 
Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  n.  393.-8.  A 
frame  filled  with  honeycomb ;  a  sheet  of  honey- 
comb. I'hin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  20. — 6.  A  |>er- 
forated  sheet  of  cardboard  or  metal,  used  in  a 
Jacquard  loom  as  a  guide  for  the  threads  in 
weaving  a  pattern. — 7.  An  eccentric  person, 
or  any  one  who  has  some  notable  peculiarity ; 
a  character.   [Slang.  ] 

A  ctirrf  in  our  Northern  parte  signlAea  a  brawling  raga. 
bond.  (lotdmiiA,  Works  (ed.  lata),  lY.  454. 

/tatrae. 


1  I: 


Ideanf  1 


deep,  to  tly. 

isf  and  othor  game*,  the  best 
ctlve suits.  —  Cooling  card* 


fTrmiTnanrtlne  cardji,  I 

ranH  u I'ljiUyi'l  lr.  tliclr  n-spec 

prnhahiy,  a  card  Use  piaying  of  which  It  so  decisive  of  the 
game  aa  to  cool  tbe  courage  of  the  adversary;  hence  fisrura- 
tively,  something  to  damp  one's  hopes  or  ardor.  Other  ex- 
planations are  glven. 

Tbcre  all  It  marr'd ;  there  Ilea  a  eoelisw  card. 

A'An*.,  1  H«l  VI_,  v.  J. 
Theee  hot  youths, 
t  fear,  will  find  *  coon-;  oird 

Ifau.  a.ul  /•(.,  Island  rribcest,  L  «. 
On  tho  caxdt,  put  llcly  made  known  as  likely  to  take  place : 
said  In  reference  to  "events"  in  horae-radns,  as  inscribed 
or  written  down  to  proper  form:  hence,  anything  lik'ly 
or  pc.ll.le  to  happen  :  as.  It  i.  quite  ™  lAc  cwnis  that  the 
TocaUncartL   See cotii, To 


U'e  must  spaa*  fry  iAc  card,  or  equivocation  w|U  un>i-> 
ua.  SJUI-,  Hamlet,  v  I. 

cardJt  (kfird),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  'cardro  (in  verbal  n. 
curdying,  cardingc,  cartfyny);  from  tbe  noun.] 
To  play  at  cards. 

card-  (hard),  a.  K  HE.  enroV  =  D.  kaardc  B 
MLG.  IrtrttVsOHG.  knrtA.  chartd,  MHG.  JbnrAr, 
G.  ivirrfc,  dial,  kardcl,  knricl  =  Dan.  kurlc,  karde 
=  Hw.  karda  (cf.  Ieel.  iarri)  =  F.  <mr»l>  =  8p. 
Pg.  cardct  =  It.  ntnio,  a  card  (cf.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
enrdo,  a  thistle:  ef.  F.  chardon,  a  plant  the 
head  of  which  is  used  as  a  flax-comb  G.  kar 
dendutel  (also  hirdetMhdinttl),  the  thistle  which 
is  used  as  a  flax-comb:  see  cardoon),  <  ML.  ear- 
du»,  a  thistle,  a  card,  for  L.  currhunt,  a  thistle 
(used  for  carding),  (.  cvireVc,  card ;  cf .  Gr.  ar^xrrr, 
shear,  s=  E.  *Jnr«ir.]  1.  A  brush  with  wire  teeth, 
used  in  disentangling  fibers  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  laying  them  parallel  to  one  1 
preparatory  to  spinning.  In  hand-cards  the  wi 
■in'  uiort  and  are  passed  ilantlisgly  Ihrouuh  leather,  wh 
It  then  tsalled  upon  a  hoard,  two  of  these  brushes.  ■, 
nscd.ooc  In  each  hand,  and  in  use  aro  drawn  past  1 
other,  tho  fthert  Mng  between  them.  In  the  earduvg- 
nvichlno,  which  has  superseded  hand-cardtng,  the  cards 
are  Ionised  by  hard  drawn  wire  tuples  each  fur 
two  titeth,  drawn  through  leather  and  bent  st  a 
angle.  The  material  thus  prepared  Is  call 
See  riin/in>e-n«ifrAliie. 

2.  A  enrding-machine. — 3.  A  currycomb 
from  a  piece  of  card-clothing. 
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card 

card>  (kird).  r.  f,  [<  ME.  Mi-cfen  (a  D.  kaarden 
=  \Ai.  kaarten  —  G.  harden  —  Dan.  kartc,  karde 
=  Sw.  karda  (cf.  IcoL  tarra)  aa  F.  carder  =  Pr. 
Hp.  Pg.  oarrfar  s=  It.  cardan);  <  ami9,  «.]  1. 
To  comb  or  open,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  with 
a  card,  for  tut'  purpose  of  diseutaugllng  the 
libera,  cleansing  from  extraneous  matter,  sep- 
arating the  coarser  parts,  and  making  fin*  and 
soft  for  spinning. 

Go  eani  and  spin, 
cm  of  the  tirlu  men. 
,  lr.  of  OvhU  MeUttiorpn.,  xlL 
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IVrhajja  to  eard* 
Wool  for  the  Housewife's  rpimil,'. 

ITorJjarorf A,  Michael. 

Wo  don't  oard  *Uk  with  cotnb  thai  dresses  woid. 

Aroinunt;,  Kiii«  and  book.  II.  J4. 

Sf.  To  mingle ;  mix ;  weaken  or  debase  by  mix- 
ing. 

Viia  card  yocr  beer,  if  you  see  your  guesta  begin  to  be 
drunk,  half  small,  half  strung. 

Qtitxt,  tjtdp  for  an  rpst.  Courtier. 

The  skipping  king  .  .  .  ninbil  hla  «t*te. 

Shit.,  1  lieu.  IV.,  |U.  1 

Cardamiae  (kM-dani'i-ue),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  F.  air- 
aVjininr  =  Sp.  cardami»<>  =  Pg.  orinirtwln<i  =  It. 
cartUimine),  <  L.  eor«Vi»tin'i,  \Qr.  KapAaubnt,  also 
(Hipdawtf,  b  cress-like  herb,  prop.  adj.  'cress- 
like,'  <  mapiafwi;  b  kind  of  cress,  nasturtium,  = 
t$kt.  idrd<im«,  a  certain  plant.  Cf.  cardamom.] 
A  genua  of  annual  or  perennial  pungent  herbs, 
natural  order  Crucifcra,  uati  ves  of  the  cooler  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  leaves 
usually  pinnate  and  racemes  of  white  or  pur- 
ple flowers.  It  Include!  the  cuckoo-dower  or  lsdys- 
smock  (C  pr4f«iu£«X  bitter-cress  tC.  amarak  and  other 
spectra,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pleasantly  pungent,  are 
>  a  aalad,  ami  knrehad  a  reDutatloo  aa  an  antl 


IJ'nu:  ofHturv  IV  '4  trance.  IiiOjc  B 
I  lino  trf  lie  urlftaul  j 


hutic  and  partner  of  Uu 


od.    The  senile  U  some- 


times nuule  to  Include  tbe  toothwort,  btntaria. 

cardamom  (kar'da-inont),  n,  [Also  eardamum, 
1  formerly  cardamome,  cardamon;  =  D.  kar- 
i  =  MHG.  kardamuome,  kardemuomr,  car- 
demome,  O.  knriUimomcn  (dim.  kardamumel)  = 
Dan.  kardemomr  =  Sw.  kardemumma,  <  F.  rar- 
damome (OF.  ctii-uVmiWae)  s=  Hp.  Pg.  It.  enrda- 
momo  (Pg.  also  cardamo.  It,  also  raraVimoite),  < 
L.  cardantomum,  <  Gr.  *0(jAiuu«iov,  cardamom, 
for  **Of>Aiu(i/MJU!n',  <  aa^xtoaoi'j  a  kind  of  cress,  + 
iuuftm;  a  kind  of  Eastern  spice-plant :  see  Car- 
Haminc  and  Amomum.]  One  of  the  capsules  of 
different  species  of  plants  of  the  genera  Amo- 
mum  and  Klettaria,  natural  order  Ziugiberacea : 
generally  used  in  the  plural.  These  rapauies  are 
Uiln  ami  filled  Willi  brown  arotuaUc  aewla.  which  are  used 
In  luedleliie  aa  a  carminative  and  stomachic,  aa  well  aa 
In  making  sances,  curries,  and  cordials,  a-atonlng  rakea, 
ate.  The  cardamoms  of  commerce  ara  the  product  of 
KUtlaria  CardamomNin,  a  naUt r  i.f  the  fi>rr«U  of  south, 
em  India,  where  It  li  alan  cultivated,  and  of  a  larger- 
fruited  variety  tkf  the  aamc  species  found  in  Ceylon,  "lie 
plant  b  reed-like,  with  large  lanceolate  leave*  and  grow* 
to  the  lieigbt  of  from  B  to  10  feet  VantMla  uthrr  Kludft 
are  uaed  In  Uie  Eaat  Inillea  and  In  China,  chiefly  the  rountl 
or  doater  cardaiDimu  of  9iarn  and  Java,  tlie  fruitof  A  mo. 
ntMm  CardaHmimum ;  the  wild  or  tjaatard  cardamiMnt  of 
Wain,  olitained  fruin  A.  mnthividts ;  the  Itennal  card*- 
,  from  A.  aramatievm;  the  Javan,  frwu  A.  maxi- 


Cardan's  rule.   See  rule. 

cardass  [kar-das'),  w.  [=  G.  kardeUcke,  for- 
merly tartdtaYAf,  <  F.  cardamc.  <  It.  cnrdaiuio, 
also  aug.  cardajuone  (obs.)  (ef.  Sp.  cartluzn  a- 
Pg.  Cardura),  a  card  (to  carvl  wool  with),  < 
enrrfo,  a  card :  see  car<P.]  A  carvl  to  card  wool 
with. 

card-basket  I  kard'bas'kot),  «.  An  ornamental 
basket  for  holding  visiting-cards  which  have 
been  received. 

cardboard  (kard'bSrd),  w.  A  s'tiff  kind  of  pa- 
per made  by  pasting  together  two  or  more 
thicknesses  of  paper,  drying  and  pressing;  a 
thin  pasteboard. 

card-case  (kard'kas),  n.  A  small  pocket-case, 
generally  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  holding 
the  visiting-cards  of  the  bearer. 

card-catalogue  (kard'kat'a-log),  n.  A  cata- 
logue, as  of  books  in  a  library,  in  which  the 
entries  are  made  on  separate  cards,  which  are 
then  arranged  in  order  in  boxes  or  drawers. 

card-clothing  (kard'klo'viting),  n.  Wire  card 
aied  to  cover  the  cylinders  and  slats  of  a  card- 
ing-machine  and  for  other  purposes.  See  tartP. 

card-cutter  I  kilrd'kut'er), ».  A  machine  or  an 
instrument  for  trimming,  squaring,  and  cutting 
cardboard. 

cardecut,  cardicuet  (kar'dn-ku),  a.  r<  v. 
quart  <Ftcu:  quart,  fourth  part  (see  quart) ;  de. 
of;  eVm,  shield,  crown-piece,  <  OF.  rtcu  =  Sp. 
Pg.  wudo  =  It.  #emfo,  xliield,  kitnl  of  coin,  <  U 
,  shield:  we  »cr$do  and  f#mffA«»n.]  A 
(r/sarf  dMcii).  an  old  French  sil- 


ver coin.  The  weight  of  the  specimen  repre- 
sented in  the  above  cut  is  1-M5  grains. 

You  eee  tlua  eardrm,  the  last  and  the  only  quiiiteeavnce 
of  fifty  erowna.  Ota  u.  and  Fl. ,  TLlU•rr),  ami  Thvodoret ,  v.  1. 

I  oonld  never  yet  fln^er  uite  confi'evi^  of  lier  lioiuity. 

Chapman,  alonaieur  I)  Olive,  IL  1. 

A  act  of  bilding  fellows.  .  .  .  The  bunch  uf  tbecn  were 
Dot  worth  a  cenferw.  ScM. 

cardel  (karMel),  ".  A  hogshead  containing  64 
gallons,  in  use  among  whalers. 

Cardellina  (kiir-de-li'nii),  n.  [Ml.,  (cf.  8p. 
cardctma  =  It.  cardcUino,  cardi-riuo,  cardetlo 
(Florio),  also  cardelUtlo,  goldfinch,  thistle- 
nncb).  <  L.  carductis,  goldfinch  (see  <"<irdaie/«t), 
+  -it'll.]  \  genus  of  beautiful  American  os- 
cltie  passerine  birds,  of  the  family  Mniotiltida; 
and  subfamily  Selupkagintf ;  the  rose  fly-catch- 
ing warblers.  The  Nil  la  parloc  In  ahane  and  acarcely 
notched,  the  winga  are  long  and  pointed,  the  tail  la  abort 
and  even,  and  the  plumage  la  richly  colored.  C.  amitta  or 
C.  rutin/""**  la  the  red  fronted  warbler;  C.  rubra  la  tike 
roae  warldcr,  entirely  red  with  ail  very  aurimlara:  b»lh 
are  found  in  Texaa  and  eouthward-  C.  imw*r  lohal.il. 
Guatemala. 

card6T't(k»r'der),».  [<cwrtfi,  *.,+-«>.]  One 
who  plays  at  cards;  a  gamester:  as.  " coggers, 
cardert, 'dicers,"  Bp'.  ITuoltou,  Christian  Manual, 
I.  vi. 

carder4 (kar'd^r),  a.  [<  card*,  r.,  +  -orl;=  D. 
kaardster (sufflx  strr)  =  O.  kardcr  as  F.  rardcur 

—  Pr.  eardairt  =  tip.  cardador  =  It.  cardatorc] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  cards  wool ;  specifi- 
cally, the  machine  employed  in  carding  wool. 

The  apinatcra,  oardtn,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shah-,  Hen.  VIII..  i.  £ 

2.  [can.]  One  of  an  association  of  Irish  rebels 
who  tortured  their  victims  by  driving  a  wool- 
or  flax -card  into  their  backs  and  then  dragging 
it  down  along  the  spine. 

Thla  shall  a  Carder,  that  a  White-boy  be ; 
Pcrorioua  leaders  uf  atrocious  bands.  Hoed. 

carder*  (kltr'der),  it.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a  corrup- 
tion of  cadiloir ,  q.  v.]  A  jackdaw.  [Prov,  Eng.] 

carder -bee,  carding-bee  (kUr'der.,  kaVdiug. 
lie),  n.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
large  be«i»  of  the  genus  liombiit,  especially  the 
European  Bombnn  mutcorum,  from  their  habit  of 
carding  and  plaiting  the  moss  with  which  their 
nests  are  constructed.  When  building,  the  lieea  form 
a  line  front  II*  neat  t'»  the  mom  which  ia  to  be  uaed.  all  of 
(betn  fat-big  tow anl  the  nioaa.  The  fintt  live  bltea  off  some 
tnrlga  uf  moaa,  cards  and  relit  it  with  the  Jaffa  and  feci, 
anil  ]M*aat<s  it  to  (be  aocofl'!,  who  further  iiMUifpuUtea  it 
befttri'  t«wilnir  It  to  tbo  third,  and  *»•  on  until  the  uinterlal 
r<ach<**  tlw  n.-at,  where  iHtncrlweaare  umplovfil  in  fulling 
and  plaiting  llw  oil*  with  wax  Into  a  itutnc-llke  form  nuvtu 
to  hamionlre  with  the  Imgnlnrttli  aof  tlo  gronnd  »o  that 
It  la  hardly  duttngul«ha)ile.  In  th<:  l>r«liiiilng  "f  the  year 
the  Ih-us  w„rk  aiii*,iy,  each  female  Rtartlng  a  new  oduny. 

card-grinder  (kllrd'  grin  'dor),  a.  A  machine 
for  sharpening  the  teeth  of  the  cards  used  in 
carding  wool,  flax,  and  cotton.    See  cartfl. 

cardift  (kiir'di-ft),  n.  (XL.  (>  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
cardia,  the  cardiac  oriflce),  <  Gr.  a-ayjiW  =  L.  cor 
(cvrd-)  =  E.Af<irf,  q.  v.]   1.  The  heart  .  H  ildrr. 

—  2.  The  «]>per  part  of  the  stomach,  where  the 
esophagus  or  gullet  enters  it.    See  cardiac. 

cardiac  (kar'di-ak), «.  and  a.  [In  ME.  oriniiacic, 
a.,  q.  v. ;  —  F.  eardiaquc  —  Sp.  cardUico  —  Pg. 
It.  cardiaco,  <  L.  card«ic«#,  <  Gr.  *.at<Atax6r,  < 
nofJin  =  E.  Aoirf.]  L  <>,  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  heart. — S.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart; 
having  the  quality  of  stimulating  nclion  in  the 
circulatory  system.  Hence  —  3.  Cordial;  pro- 
ducing strength  and  cheerfulness.— 4.  Per- 
taining to  the  esophageal  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach: opposed  to  pyloric.  —  Cardiac  aorta.  Sco 
.■I.. 'in.-  Cardiac  arteries  and  veins,  tin-  iwnaan  *r- 
turlca  and  vein*  of  Uie  heart.  -  Cardiac  aa'.hma.  ib  «r- 
nrea  iluc  to  lmpur(«?t  actsm  of  the  heart.  —  Cardiac 
CJBCum,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  atnmach.  wlieii  It  ia  elim. 
gated  and  convoluted  liken  caecum,  aa  in  the  blood -sucking 
liata,  ftotiwmfidflt,— Cardiac  crtBlu.  an  at  tax- k  of  ansdns 
ju-c t<iri»  ami  Im-gularrmlae,  capeclnllyaucb  aa  ocenra  in  the 
course  ot  k«i>inot.»r  alalia —  Cardiac  dullness,  tbe  dull- 
ncsa  of  the  lound  |>roduced  liy  pervuaaimt  over  tliat  Jnrt  of 
tllechcat  where  the  lleart  ties.  Tile  aruu  of  aaperftclal  dull 
neaa  may  lie  marked  oat  by  light  ]*n  us9H>ii.  and  rupreacnta 
the  apace  where  the  heart  ia  unouvered  by  Uk  lung.  Tlie 
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area  of  deep  dullness,  which  marks  the  outlines  of  the  heart 
itself,  can  be  distinguished  only  by  strong  tiereuaaioo.  - 
Cardiac  ganglion.  Cardiac  glands, 

tnluilar  glaud»  of  the  muciut  inembrane  the  a1on*acli, 
nnqt  iiuiim ruiia  In  tire  cardiac  region.  The  purtiou  nutt 
the  orifice,  lined  with  cpltln  Hum  like  that  of  the  surface  of 
the  gastric  niucons  nauuiitranc,  Is  short,  and  two  ur  more 
In bulca  open  liitoic  Thasean-  lined  with  short,  coliunnar. 
coarsely  granular  cell*  called  piinrlpal  <ir  mitral  cells, 
and  between  thcae  and  tl>c  liaaenMint  nietnbram1  the  so. 
called  parietal  oclla  are  found.  Cardiac  Una,  In  rhtnh 
maruv,  tlie  linu  nf  the  heart,  which  rant  across  tbe  palm 
from  tbe  outer  side  toward  the  iNaae  of  the  first  finger. — 
Cardiac  orifice,  lae  esophageal  opening  of  the  stofuach. 
—  Cardiac  paaaloni,  an  old  name  far  heartburn.  »eo 
rardttflt/vo.  Oardlac  plat«,  cardiac  ossicle,  a  trana- 
vvrso  archod  caluinuattoii  extending  across  the  alnmach 
In  aucne  cniatacaaus,  as  a  crawfish,  and  articulating  at 
uach  end  with  a  ptenicanUau  osalcle.  Kee  vat  under 
AsUteuii*.— Cardiac  plexus,  the  jxleins  formed  by  the 
aiiattomcate  of  piiriiioivaxtrlc  and  synipalbetlc  and  other 
nerves  going  to  the  bean.  —  Cardiac  sacs.  In  erhlno- 
dmiM.  radial  dllataltona  or  divi-rtlculs  of  the  stomach,  as 
of  a  atarnab.  l>ch  may  bo  more  or  acaa  aaccalaUat,  and 
extend  some  way  inbi  Ibn  ray  or  arm  to  which  It  oorre- 
aponda.  — Cardiac  tube,  a  primitive,  rudimentary,  or  cm* 
bVyonic  lieart,  in  aalmpfy  tubular  stage.— OartUac 
aels.  Uie  arteries  and  veins  of  tbe  heart.  Cardiac 
wheel.  In  wecA.,  a  huart-wbeel ;  a  eara-whccl  in  tbe  form 
of  a  heart.  See  Atari-ran*.  —  Middle  cardiac  nerve, the 
largu«t  <d  the  lliree  canliac  nerves,  ariaing  from  the  Inkl- 
die  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  proceeding  to  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus.    Aim,  called  nerrui  rantiartu  UMf- 

HUM. 

H.  n.  A  medicine  which  excites  action  in  tbe 
stomach  and  animates  the  spirits;  a  cordial. 

cardiacal  (kar-di'a-kal),  a.   Same  as  cardiac. 

cardiacet,  a.  [A p|mr.  (Or.  aa/xlma^, fern. of  *np- 
diaxuc,  relating  to  the  heart :  see  cardiac]  A 
heart-shaped  precious  stone.  Crabb. 

Oardiacea  (kar-di-a'af-tt),  n.  pi.  [?fU,  <  Car. 
dium  +  -acta.]  1.  In  Cnvier'a  system  of  cla*- 
siflcation,  the  fouyh  family  of  bis  testaceous 
acephals,  approximately  corresponding  to  Uie 
modem  family  CardUda. — 2.  A  auperfamily  of 

.bivalve  molluaka,  formed  for  the  families  f*Vir- 
diidar,  Adacnidtr,  rmiliidte,  and  Gkwtidar. 

Cardiacea  (kiir-di4's«^),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Car. 
dium  +  -awir. ]    Hatue  aa  Cardiidai. 

cardiaclef,  ».  [ME.,  with  uiiorig.  term.  -f>,  < 
Ol'.  cardiaqus,  n.,  <  L  curdiaetu,  having  pain 
about  the  heart:  see  cardiac]  A  pain  about 
the  heart.  Chaucer. 

cardiac-pulmonic  (kar'di-ak -pul-mon'ik),  a. 
Same  aa  cardiopulmonary. 

Cardiada  (kar-di'a-de),  ».  pj.  [NU,  <  Car- 
dium  +  -adtr.  ]    Kame  aa  Cardiidi. 

cardiagra  (kar^i-ag'rft),  it.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  luxpiia, 
=  EThcart,  +  4jv»,  a  catching.  Cf.  ehiragra, 
fmdaffra.]  In  paikol.,  pain  or  gout  of  the  heart. 

cardiagraphy  (k!ir-di-a«'ra-fi),  a.  A  leaa  cor- 
rect form  of  carrfi<»0riip*y,"l. 

cardialgia  (kar-di-al'iU),  n.  [XL.,  <  Gr.  nap. 
An/)  io,  heartburn,  <  iMf>6ta).y}/(,  having  the 
heartburn,  <  aa/iAn,  s=  E.  Aeiarf,  +  u/;»r,  pain.] 
In  palhol.,  the  Heartburn;  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  upper,  left,  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  rising  into  the  esophagus,  due  to  in- 
digestion ;  gaatralgia. 

cardialgy  (kar-di-al'ji),  it.  [=  F.  cardialgic  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  cardialgia,  <  NL.  cardialgia,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  cardialgia. 

cardianaBtrophe  (ka> 'di- a-naa ' tro-fe),  n. 
[NL..  <  Or.  au^a,  =  E.  heart,  +  iituxr(toa\^,  a 
turning  back:  seo  n»in*fr«i>Ae.J  A  malforma- 
tion in  which  the  heart  is  placed  upon  the  right 
instead  of  the  left  side. 

cardiasthma  (kar-di-ast'm8),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
»n/»(ia,  =  K.  heart,  +  iottftn^  asthma :  see  asfA- 
Ni<i.l  III  patkol.,  dyspnoea  caused  by  disease  of 
tbe  neart ;  cardiac  dyspna>a. 

cardiatropbia  (kar'di-a-trd'fi-ll),  it.  [NL.,  < 
Or.  kapdia,  =  E.  heart,  +  <iruo»ia^  want  of  nour- 
iahnient:  see  atrophy.]  In  jtathol.,  atrophy  of 
the  heart. 

cardicentesis  (kar'di-aen-te'sii),  n.  Same  as 
cardUtcen  fe*i*. 

cardicuet,  ».   See  caroVcti. 

Oardide  ikilr'di-de),  n.  pi.    rlame  as  Cardiida. 

cardiectafiis  I  kilr-di-ek'ta-sis),  ».  [NL.  (>  F. 
cardieetaxic),  <  Gr.  *apcVo,'=  E.  heart,  +  /stooic, 
stretching  out,  dilatation:  see  cctasU.]  Dila- 
tation of  the  heart. 

cardifonn  (kllr'di-f&rm),  a.  [(.  ML.  eardu*,  a 
card  (see  cartP),  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  In  ichth., 
ha\-ing  the  appearance  of  a  card  (see  card2); 
having  slender  teeth  closely  set  like  those  of  a 
card. 

cardigan  (kar'di-gan),  «.  [Named  from  tbe 
Earl  of  Cardigan  "(1TO7-ISGB).]  A  close-fit- 
ting knitted  woolen  jacket  or  waistcoat.  Al*o 
called  cardigan  jacket. 

cardiid  i  kar'di-.d),  n.  A  bivalve  molltuk  of 
Uie  family  C<irrf»«*r. 
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OardlId»  (karwtt'i-de),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Cardi- 
«m  +  -i<Ur.~)  The  family  of  cockle*,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cardium.  u  \,  *  group  of  siphonsle 
brudles*  uwlliuka  or  tracheate  laineilibranchs,  consisting 
<>f  the  mkl«  and  their  nil  In,  having  cquivalve  conves 
shell*,  with  prominent  Hirihotiee  ur  licaka  curved  toward 
the  hinge,  which,  viewed  »ldc»i— .  give  >  heart-shaped  fig. 
urti.  Corrft'ui*.  tHIh-rforiuftarcQirduirree,  Can/iiM/tr, 
CardUir, 

cardinal  (k&r'di-nal),  a.  and  n.    [I.  a.  <  ME. 

cardinal  —  I),  kardtnaal  —  G.  Dsn.  hvr.  kardinaU 
(used  only  in  coiop. )  =  F.  cardinal  =  I*r.  carde- 
mil  —  Sp.  cardinal  =  Pg.  cardcal  =  It.  cardinalc, 
important,  chief,  <  L.  cardinalit,  pertaining  to 
a  hinge,  hence  applied  to  that  on  which  some- 
thing turns  or  depends,  important,  principal, 
chief  (cf .  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  K.  nirotal). 
II.  a.  <  ME.  cardinal,  cardinal  (after  OF.),  late 
AS.  cardinal  =  D.  kardinaal  —  MHO.  kardendl, 
G.  kardtnat  —  Dan.  Hw.  kardinal  —  OF.  cnrii!- 
«<if.  cardenal,  F.  cardinal  =  Pr.  Hp.  cardenal 
=  Pg.  cardeal  =  It.  ftirrfituilc  =  Rum.  kardinali, 
<  ML.  cardinalu,  a  chief  presbyter,  a  cardinal, 

e;cf. 
tining 
.    lat  on 

which  something  else  hinges  or  depends ;  hence, 
chief;  fundamental;  preeminent;  of  special  im- 
portance :  as,  cardinal  virtues  or  sins ;  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  a  creed;  the  cardinal  point*. 


from  the  adj.;  <  L.  eartta  (carrfin-),  a  h^uge;  cf. 
Ur.  tpaoav,  swing.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining, 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  hinge;  noting  that  on 


laat  —  F.  eardinalat  =  8p.  cardmalato  =  Pg. 

,  cartlinalato,  <  ML. 


This.-  uitnr  uirtuee 
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Every  roan  gradually  learns  aa  art  of  catching  si  the 
leading  words,  anil  the  eardinal  or  hlnge-jolnls  of  transi- 
tion, which  proclaim  the general  course  of  s  writer's  specu. 
lstlun.  Dt  (finery.  Style,  L 

Been  bt  societies  like  our  owuAthere  b  maintained  In 
Uie  array  lite  doctrine  Unit  innulHinUriaUuciU  tlweardinsi 
offence.  //.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Socio].,  I  633. 

3.  In  conch.,  of  or  relating  to  the  hinge  of  a  bL. 
valve  shell:  as.  cardinal  teeth. —  8.  lucnlom., 
pertaining  to  the  cardo  or  base  of  the  maxilla, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  cardinal  piece. — 

4.  [SeoII.,  3.]  Of  a  rich  deep-rod  color,  some- 
what lees  vivid  than  scarlet,— Cardinal  abbot.  See 
«4ftnf  -Cardinal  bishop,  priest,  deacon.  fee  II  i. 

Cardinal  finch,  cardinal  grosbeak,  sw  rWiW 
W"*.  —  Cardinal  margin,  the  upper  margin  or  hinge  of 
s  bivalve  ahell,  containing  the  teeth.  — Cardinal  num- 
bers, the  numbers  iw,  lieo,  (Are*,  etc.  In  distinction  from 
firtt,  second,  (Ao-d,  etc.,  which  are  called  ordinal  naunari*. 
—Cardinal  point*.  («)  In  see?.,  north  snd  south,  east 
and  west,  or  Uie  four  inlcrseciloas  of  Uie  horiaon  with  the 
meridian  snd  'he  prime  vertical  circle.  (6)  In  attrol  the 
rising  snd  setting  of  the  sua.  Uie  smith,  snd  the  nadir  — 
Cardinal  redtjlrd-  .Vo  rtirdi:;<l->-r,i_  Cardinal  signs, 
la  asfren..  Aries.  Lllira,  Cancer,  sod  Csprlourn,— Cardi- 
nal tanager,  a  S.nth  American  tsnasvr  of  Uie  genua  Pi- 
ranaa,  as  the  scarlet  lanager  or  the  summer  redldrd.  P- 
ruom  or  P.  erariea:  so  called  from  the  red  color, — Cardi- 
nal teem,  the  hinge-teeth  of  a  hdialvs  dose  to  the  um- 
buciee,  aadUtingulalicd  froin  those  further  sway,  callril  the 
lateral  trrth.  &ee  cut  ureter  biealet.  —  Cardinal  trllost, 
s  local  Enidkli  (t'omwall)  nsme  of  ■ting-rs}'*  with  two 
spines.  He*  IHUtt,  —  Cardinal  virtues,  the  most  inipiir- 
taut  eleiueuts  of  iruod  character ;  ■pectltcsllr,  in  ancunt 
pA4.m>i-*g,  JiuUce,  imiitencv.  temperance,  snd  fortiuide. 

As  there  are  f,«ur  ranlinat  n'rfues,  upon  which  the 
of  the  court  doth  move,  so  sre  Une  Uie 
iportiea  wltlHHit  whieh  the  body  of  cm. 
•ot.     B.  Jvnmm.  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  S. 

Cardinal  winds,  those  which  blow  front  the  csnUnal 
points. 

IX  m.  1.  In  the  Horn.  Cat*.  Ch.,  a  member 
of  the  Sacred  College,  a  body  of  ecclesiastics 
who  rank  in  dignity  next  to  the  pope  and  act  as 
his  counselors  in  the  government  of  the  chnrch. 
In  esse  of  s  vscuicy  in  the  pspal  oMre  tber  maintain  order 
In  the  church  slid  protect  Its  Interests  till  a  non_JK,[,e  Is 
elected  by  Ulrluselvee  frulo  their  torn  unrulier.  They  sre 
stipointed  by  the  pope,  sjkI  are  divided  Into  three  cLsmm* 
or  order*,  calletl  In  fall  ranf  ioof  fruAoiM  (U),  osnf  iildf  prw*t» 
(Mi,  slid  cunlintl  •tramns  {U\    A  csnllnsl  print  may  lie 

n  Ui»liop  or  sn  nri'h- 
bbdiup.  snd  s  csr- 
dlnsl  deacon  insy 
be  'if  sn)  ecclevlns- 
tlrnl  Ktsile  Ik'I,iw 
blnle^t.  Tllecullrire 
of  t-snllOHlv  Is  *el 
dnoi  full,  vscaiirtve 
nmrl>  'slws>srtl»t- 
iim.  IliedriiMofa 
ciinioisl  is  s  red 
•outsnc  or  riuuMkk, 

s  nOirt,  s  fcllult 
purple  ninntle,  sml 

s  loi*,crowlir,l, 

brosd  l>riuiiiKil  r,  d 
but  (Old  situally 
vr.,ni>,  with  tw„ 
rwitii  di'iwiuiinit 
fr  .ni  It,  <wic  (nun 

rill.IT  Mr.  lll.ll 
luoiilk-  llftecn  tii« 
sel<slit<rvlmuili. 

2.  A  cloak,  ori- 
ginally of  R4  »rlot  cloth,  with  s  bond,  ttiueti  worn 
by  woiuou  u(  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
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century:  so  named  from  its  similarity  in  shape 
and  color  to  one  of  the  vestments  of  a  cardinal. 
At  a  later  period  tike  msterisl  as  well  ss  the  color  varied. 
Malcolm  writing  in  1D07,  «ayt  the  eardinsl  wss  siiuuet 
always  of  Idack  silk  richly  laced.  See  m«t*tla. 

Hlr,  I  miu*  lake  leave  of  my  mistress  ;  she  hss  raliuhles 
of  mine :  besides,  my  cardinal  sod  veil  are  in  her  room, 
5Aer»tfan,  The  Iiuenna,  1.  s. 

8.  A  rich  deep-red  color,  somewhat  leas  vivid 
than  scarlet:  named  from  the  color  of  the  vest- 
ments of  a  canl iiial. —  4.  A  hot  drink  similar 
to  bishop,  but  usually  made  with  claret  instead 
of  |x>rt,  of  which  biahou  is  compounded. — 5. 
In  omith. :  (a)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Cardinalit 
(which  see),  as  (he  cardinal  redblrd,  Cardinalit 
virginianus,  and  some  related  species,  as  C.  i<j- 
nrn»  and  others,  (b)  A  uatne  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  crested  finches  of  America,  ns  the 
species  of  the  genus  Paroaria,  and  the  Cnbcr- 
na  trix  crista  tella —  Cardinal's  hat,  in  her.  See  hat, 
snd  cut  above.-  Texas  cardinal.  /VrrAufoxta  mi  uala. 
See  Pyrrhuieeria. 

cardinals tel  <  k»r'dl-nal-*t),  n.  [=  I).  kardina- 

":  8p. 

cardinaUulo,  carttcaladu  =  It. 
oarifinafofsve.  <  cardinalit,  a  cardinal:  see  cardi- 
nal and  -<He».]   The  office,  rank,  dignitv,  or  in- 
cumbency of  a  cardinal.   Also  oartiiruilvsip. 

An  old  friend  of  Ids  was  advanced  to  a  mnfinslats. 

Sir  R.  L'EMnnpr. 
Resufort  hail  rasde  the  great  mistake  ot  his  life  In  HSS, 
In  accepting  the  canfinoJaie.    Stnhbt,  Const.  Hist.,  |  »?. 

cardliials.te-f  (Icar'di-nal-at),  r.  L  [<  cardinal, 
n.,  +  -ate".]  To  make  a  eardinal  of ;  raise  to 
the  office  of  eardinal.   Hp.  Hall. 

cardinal-bird  (k&r'di-nal-berd),  n.  The  cardi- 
nal, cardinal  grosbeak,  or  cardinal  redbird,  Car- 
dinalit virginlanutf  an  oscine  paaaerine  bird  of 
the  fatally  Fringitltdee,  called  by  Cuvier  the  car- 
dinal finch.  It  Is  from  8  to  9  Inches  In  length,  and  of  a 
flue  red  color,  Including  the  bill,  the  female  orlng  duller 
In  color  than  the  male.  Its  face  Is  black  and  die  head 
crested.  It  Is  sometimes  called  Ibe  Virjrini*  nojAt iawi/e, 
oa  account  of  Its  song,  and  also  mtarltt  jrresoess.  It  Is 
common  la  msny  parts  of  the  Vtdted  8tstes,  especially  in 
Uie  sooth.  The  name  Is  eitended  to  other  species  of  the 
genus  Cardinalit  and  to  some  rotated  genera,  see  oar- 
rffnof,  n,,  6.   nr«  cut  under  Canfinnhs, 

cardinal-flower  (kSr'di-nal-tlou'or),  it.  The 
name  commonly  given  to  Lobelia  eartlinalit, 
because  of  its  large,  very  showy,  intensely  red 
flowers :  it  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  A  similar  species 
/,.  tyfltilUlca.  with  bright- blue  flowers,  is  sometimes  called 
6lw  tardinal-fiovtr. 


Shrimps,  lobsters,  crabs,  snd  eray-flshes,  which  are  eae- 
diKBhrrk  with  boiling.      I  rewAart,  tr.  of  Kabelals,  t.  Ja 

cardiaal-red  (Ur'di-nal-red),  a.  Of  a  cardinal 

color. 

cardinalBhip  I  kiir'di-nal-Bhip),  n.  [<  rartiiaol 
+  -ship.]    Same  as  cardinataich.    Bp.  Hall. 

cardinea,  n.   Plural  of  cardo. 

carding1!  (klir'ding),  n.  [<  MK.  carding;  ver- 
bal tt.  of  canfl,  r.J  Card-playing. 


Tsc  not  dycring  nw  enrding ; 
the  lease  yow  wU  be  esteemed. 

Babn,  ilea*  (H  K.  T.  S.\  p.  am. 

My  I/ird  Is  little  at  home,  ndndt  Ids  rardina  snd  little 
else,  takes  little  notice  of  any  body.  Pry^t.  Mary,  11.  lli 

carding-  (kar'ding),  ».    [<  ME.  cardgng;  ver- 
bal n.  of  card?,  r.J    1.  The  process  of  comb- 
ing wool,  flax,  or  cotton. — 9.  A  loose  roll  of 
cotton  or  wool  as  it  comes  from  a  aardiB^-mo 
china:  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

The  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  oaniosp  twisted 
It  spirally ;  when  twisted  It  was  wound  upon  Use  spindle  ; 
another  eor.f  ,r.  j  » :u  attach  ed  to  redrawn  out  and  twisted. 

A.  Asrieve,  Weaving,  p.  IS*. 

carding-beft, ».   flee  carder  Jk*. 
carding-engine  (kar'ding-en'jln),  a. 
cn  rdittii-marhim. 

carding-machine  (kar'ding-ina-shen' 
machine  for  carding  fibers  ot  wool, 


When  fades  the  nrtHnal  /ltimr,  whose  1 
Glows  like  a  living  coal  upon  the  i 
Of  the  rutdaummer  nreadowa 


ed  lilo 


moveth  n 


groabeaks,  of  the  family  FrinyilMw,  having  red 
as  (ho  chief  color.  The  bill  Untout,  conical  and  red, 
the  winm  ari'  very  nhnrt  snd  roviuded.  and  the  Ull  i« 
rounded  and  longer  than  the  wings.  It  inclDden  several 
f  ticeies  of  the  warmer  parts  of  A  merles.  See  cardinal,  n. . 
fr.  soil  curdinaf  6ird. 

2.  [/.  r  l  In  bmchiopods,  a  muscle  which  opens 
the  shell. 

cardlnalitUtl  (kiir'di-ua-lish'inl),  o.  [<  cardi- 
nal +  -ifiVif.  Cf.  Sp.  cardenntirio  ~  Pk,  dirdi- 
tuiticio  =  It.  canf'iiM/uiok]  Of  ur  pertaining  to 
a  cardinal ;  of  the  rank  of  a  cardinal.  [Hiiro.] 

Ualflcd  him  in  the  ranliiialitiul  dlclllty. 

Cird.  H'i»->nail,  Uvis  t  l  the  Last  Kour  Popes 

cardinal ize  (kar'di-nal-iJi).  i'.  t.  f<  mnfinaf  + 
-i.~r;  =  F.  rardinalixrr  =  !^p.  cardmali:ar.']  1. 
To  liinko  n  i-iinliual  of.  Skcldon.  [Kare.] — 2. 
To  muko  eardiiiul  in  color.  [Rare.] 


H.  W.  OiUrr,  An  Autumn  Meditation. 
Cardinalit  (kttr-di-na'lis),  n.  [XL. :  see  cardi- 
nal.]  1.  A  genus  of  cardinal-birds, 


A.  ^  cylied.. ;  'j^uSnr'  * 

strips  by  hand  as  they  became  full,  la  modern  cotiosv 
earuina'  machines  a  loose  roll  of  libers,  called  a  lap.  Is 
placed  in  guides  snd  rests  upon  a  roller,  which  as  It  re- 
volves unwinds  the  lsp  and  delivers  tt  to  the  fard-tWf.  oei 
[iiuuiasT  through  which  It  Is  seised  by  the  cara-teeth  opmi 
a  small  cylinder,  called  lbs  ticker  in,  from  which  It  Is 
drawn  by  the  teeth  of  the  clothing  of  the  main  cy Under. 
Other  small  cylinders  successively  revoove  the  ahrrs 
from  and  deliver  them  to  the  main  cylinder.  The  Uifta. 
tangles,  or  knots  which  are  not  luuaeucd  by  the  art  loo  off 
these  cylinder*  protect  beyond  the  lerth  of  the  main  cylin- 
der, and  are  caught  by  tbo  teeth  of  a  auereeslob  of  wooden 
slats  called  cardAopt,  rep-enrdi,  or  top-fiat*,  from  which 
they  are  cleared  or  stripped  by  hand  or  by  mechanical  de- 
vices. The  fibers  upon  the  main  cylinder  are  laid  parallel 
upon  It,  and  are  removed  by  mean*  of  the  dofrr,  a  cylin- 
der moving  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  main  evils- 
dcr  and  at  a  very  much  slower  rate, and  whose  whole  sur- 
face Is  corercd  by  card -clothing.  The  cotton  Is  atrtpped 
from  Uie  dofferln  a  thin  continuous  sheet  of  its  full  width, 
by  means  of  a  comb  vibration  vertically  In  contact  wnh 
the  teeth  of  the  doffer.  Tills  sheet  of  nbem  Is  drawn  to- 


gether Into  a  ribbon,  traverse*  a  funnel  or  trumpet  ■ 
pas*e>l  between  successive  pairs  of  rolls,  which  draw  oet 
and  condense  the  silver,  and  Anally  deliver  It  Into  Uie  can 
ready  for  the  <f>,r«nVw/ron»e,  where  It  I*  doubled  sad 
drawn  preparatory  to  twiitiogorapinning.  for  da*  wure. 
the  operation  of  carding  Is  repeated.  The  prvoarai^ry 
card  or  cards  are  called  hrralurt,  and  those  machine*  <*> 
which  the  carding  is  completed  sre  called  jmir*er$  The 
principle  of  the  wool  carding  machine  Is  identical  wits 
that  of  Uie  cotton-curding  machine,  and  it  is  chiefly  dbur. 
guished  from  Ums  latter  by  a  great  number  of  email  cylinders 
called  KreAiiw,  which  work  In  palm  and  are  called  am-ten 
anilcfntMen.  Tliewurker  Is  the  larger  of  lite  two;  tt  strip 
the  wool  from  the  large  main  cylinder,  and  is  Itself  clean 
td  by  the  smaller  cylinder  or  cleaner,  which  deliver!  UV 
wool  bark  to  the  main  cylinder,  when  It  la  acaiu  seised 
l>y  the  nert  worker.  W.»d-niieni  sre  oiled  bn  fscllitsu 
carding  and  to  prevent  felting. 

cardlo-.  c,c'>  cardio-,  sometimes  less 

prop.  carrfiVi-,  <  Gr.  KBpfw-,  combining  form  of 
soyxJin  —  E.  aenrf.]  An  element  in  some  words 
of  Greek  orurin,  meaning  heart. 

cardlocele  (kitr'di-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  cayxlHi.  = 
E.  heart,  +  tumor.]  In  jiathoL,  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  heart  through  a  wound  of  the 
diaphragm. 

cardiocentesiB  {kar'tU-o-sen-te'sis),  n.  [XL..  < 
Gr.  «opiVo,  =  E.  heart,  '+  kIxt^hc,  a  priekinp.  < 
sriTrii',  prick,  puncture:  see  center.]  In  tkera- 
pentirn,  intentional  puncture  ot  the  wall*  of 


the  heart,  as  for  the  purpose  <i 
Another  form  iB  cardicenttnt. 
cardiodyni*  (kar'di-o-din'i-6),  n.  [NL,  <  Or. 
sapdid,  =  E.  *«irf,  +  odivr;,  pain.]  In  patio!., 
pain  in  the  heart  . 

cardiogmatt,  «.  TN'L.,  <  Gr.  »af.cVu,  =  T..  heart, 
+  o;«t<,  n  furrow.]     In  pnthM..  raniialgia; 
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cardiogmus 

aneurism  of  th*  heart  or  aorta;  dilatation  of 
the  heart ;  angina  pectoris. 
.  cardlognostlct,  a.    [<  Or.  *npd«j,  =  E.  Acarf,  + 
vnj<rriAiir,  knowing,]  Kuowiug tho  heart ;  know- 
ing tho  secret  thought*  of  men.    AVrsry,  170H. 

cardiogram  (kar'di-o-gram),  n.  [<  Gr.  napAia, 
~  E.  heart,  4-  foaiiua,  a  writing.]  In  phyeiol., 
a  tracing  taken  with  the  cardiograph  from  the 
beating  of  the  heart. 

cardiograph  vkar'di-o-graf ),  s.  [<  Or.  Kopi.a.  = 
E.  Aeurf,  4-  }(joff!i',  write.]  In  phyeiol.,  an  ap- 
paratus for  reeonling  by  a  tracing  tho  move- 
ment* of  the  heart,  ii  coaaist*  essentially  ■>(  *  device 
(iu  s  hollow  cvip  containing  »  spring  pressed  against  the 
clmO  for  producing  In  an  elastic  dia|diragui  vibration* 
which  corrv«i">«d  to  the  movements  of  IIk'  brut.  these 
vibration*  being  recorded  by  mean*  of  a  lever  in  ft  tracing 
Bpi.ll  ft  revolving  cylinder.  It  wa»  InvetlUil  by  Marey  ; 
In  M*  ortglnal^evrM-riiiienU  Ive  h^.liicod  hollow  mimI. 

of  thr'hi'ftn  of  ii  liorec. 

cardiography  (kar-di-og'ra-fl),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten (in  sense  1)  less  correctly  cardiography ; 
=  F.  cardioaraphir,  and  less  correctly  cardia- 
graphie,  <  Or.  gopdia,  =  E.  A«irf,  +  -ypa&a,  < 
>/jddrr>',  write.]  1.  An  anatomical  description 
of  the  heart.- 3.  Examination  with  the  cardio- 


8'_'1 

cardiotomy  (kar-di-ot'6-mi),  n.  [=  F.  cardio. 
tomie,  <  Gr.  *ap6<a,  =  E.  heart,  +  Topii.  a  cut- 
ting: bcc  anatomy.]    Dissection  of  the  heart. 

cardiotromoB  (kar-di-ot'ro-mus),  ii.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  KapAia,  =  K.  heart,  +  Tauter  =  L.  tremrre, 
tremble:  see  trnublr.]  In  tialhol.,  fluttering  of 
the  heart,  especially  a  slight  degree  of  that  af- 
fection. 

carditis  (kstr-di'tisl.  ».  [XL.  (>  F.  rorrfife), 
<  t«r.  Kapha,  =  E.  Acarf,  +  -4tw.]  In  pathol., 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  ;  mvoearditi*. 

Oardinm (kar'di-urn), n.  [NL.,  < Or.  ttnpiia  =  E. 
heart,  ii.  v.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cardiida;  embracing  the  true  cockles,  of  which 
the  best-known  species  is  the  common  edible 

one,  ('.  eilule.  Tilt  Urge  prickly  eockle  1»  C.  nnuVnfum. 
In  lliln  genu*  the  foot  I*  largely  devetiKjied,  and  mud  nut 
only  la  progression,  but  alio  In  the  cicavatlon  of  hollow* 
ill  the  moil  or  mud.   II)  some  aothor*  the  C.  testatum  of 


caro 


A  genua  nf  oseine  passerine  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily frinqiltiritr,  having  as  type  friugilla  cardue- 


Iim,  the  European  goldfinch,  now  usually  called 
Carduelu  rleganx.  The  limit*  of  the  genu*  vary  great- 
ly :  Ut  It  aru  often  referred  the  aiskiu.  CarduetU  rpimi*,  and 
the  canary.  ('.  canarui.  It  lia*  lieen  rvtended  to  include 
tlw  American  goldfinches,  now  aaually  referred  taCkrym- 
milriA  or  4jfM^w/ii»w*.    8*mi  rp.ildjSntJi. 


Oardaaa  (kar'du-us), 
car  i ft. \  A 
Compositor,  resembling 


Gr.  KOfiAinriAK, 
heart,  +  f.Vlor. 


CnrdUyrnphy,  In  whlcb  ft  treclm;  U  olitalnml  of  thr  pul- 
satloiu  uf  the  bnart.  Pop.  Sex.  Mo.,  XXV.  lift. 

cardlold1  (kar'di-oid),  » 
heart-shaped,  <  napMa, 

A  curvo  which  may  be 
dered  as  the  path  of  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  which  rolls  on  another 
circle  of  equal  size. 
cardioid2  (kar'di-oid),  a.  [< 
CardittM  +  -old.]  Uesembling 
or  having  the  chanacterB  of  the 
CartituUr. 
Cardioidea  (kar-di-oi'de-lt).  »• 
pi.    [XL.,  <  Cardium  -tr  -oidea.] 
cardioid  bivalvea. 
cardio- inhibitory  (kar'di-6-in-hib'i-t^-ri),  a. 
[<  Gr.  KatMa,  =  E.  Acarf,  +  tHAjOifflry.]  In 
phytiol.,  stopping  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
or  diminishing  their  .frequency  and  strength, 
cardiology  (kar-di-ol'6-ji),  n.    [=  F.  cardU>lo~ 
{fie  (cf.  3p.  ^g.  rardialofjia),  <  >iL.  rardiotogia, 

<  Gr.  mopifia,  =  E.  Acarf,  +  -to)ia,  <  Mynv,  speak : 
see  -otot/if.]  In  asnf.  and  pht/xiot.,  a  discourse 
or  treatitie  on  the  heart ;  a  scientific  statement 
of  the  facta  relating  to  the  heart. 

cardiomalacia  (kSr'di-y-nia-li'ahl-f), ».  [XI*, 

<  Gr.  KOftiia,  =  E.  heart,  +  pasjuia,  aofUiess,  < 
ia?MAOf,  8oft'.]_  In  palhol., .morbid  softening  of 


A  group  of 


obstruction  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  ai 
cardlometry  (kar-di-om'e-tri),  m.  f<  Gr.  tap/iia, 
=  E.  heart,  +  ph/xii;  measure.]  In  nnaf.,  the 
process  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
heart  without  dissection,  as  by  means  of  per- 
cussion or  auscultation. 

cardiopalmua  (kar'di-o-pal'mus),  n.  [XL.,  < 
Gr.  wooia,  =  E.  Acarf.  +  ra/^iic,  palpitation, 
quivering, <  troW-m-,  poise,  sway,  swing,  quiver.] 
In  pofAof!,  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

cardiopericariitis  (kar'di-6-per'i-kar-di'tis), 
n.  [XL.,  <  tir.  >.at>iia,  =  E.  Aaarf,  +  xtpmapfwi; 
pericardium:  see  perieardiH*.]  In  pathol.,  in- 
flammation of  the  heart-muscle  and  pericar- 
dium. 

cardiopneumatic  (kar'di-d-nu-mat'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  napdia,  —  E.  heart,  +  ffvcrva(r-),  lung:  see 
pneumatic.]  Pertaining  both  to  the  heart  and 
to  the  air  of  the  lungs' and  air-passages:  as, 
eardiopneunatic  movenjent,  the  movement  of 
the  air  in  the  air-passages  by  the  beating  of  the 
heart. 

cardiopulmonary  (kar'di-o-pul'mo-nft-ri),  a. 
[<  Gr.  taiftiia,  =  E.  Aearf,  +  L.  pulm'o(tt-),  lung: 
see  pulmonary.]  Pertaining  Doth  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  lungs.    Also  earriiaf-jmlmonic. 

cardiopylorlc  (kar'di-6-pi  lor'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
khihSui,  =  E.  Aciirf,  +  ^v'/jjfiuc,  pylorus:  se>-  py- 
lortu,  pyloric]  Of  or  p«'r1»ining  to  the  cardiac 
and  pytorio  portions  of  the  sUitnnch  Cardio- 
pylorlc muscle  l  >f  thn  mom*  h  of  cvruui 
«ft  tliu  crawtliih),  one  of  u  pair  of  uiu^lc«  wh 
on  rach  aide,  kH<ni-ath  the  lltilni,*  of  tlic  Rtoanftch, 
canfiao  to  the  pyloric  ikuIi  ),•». 

cardiorhexls  (kiir'di-o-rck'ais).  n.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
Ka^JSia.  =  V..  heart,  +  rf-iie,  a  breaking,  rtipltire, 

<  k  ri™,  break.]    Kupture  of  tho  heart, 
cardiostenosia  (karMi^-ste-nu'sis),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  «a<>A«,  =  E.  heart.  +  crin-mr,  a  narrow- 
.  make  narrow.<  <rr*iv«.,t  naiTow.J  A 


Africa  l>  ciui,lrri-d  u  the  type,  while  by  atheT»  it  i»  re- 
Kftrilt'd  «■  rr|ircieiithlg  ft  diltlnct  gentu,  tVofs'tfaaanfiuia. 
Hcc  cut  under  crklf. 

card-maker(kJinrma'kcr),  n.  Onewho 
cards;  s|M>citical1v,  one  who 
combing  wool  or  &ax. 

Am  in ■(  I  nirUtopbi  r  sly,  old  sly  >  ion,  of  Bnrtmi 
hesth:  by  birth  *  pnlli  r,  liy  ■•d«ic»tlon  a  eanl-mokft,  tiy 
trmiumiitatlon  ft  licai-hord,  and  ium  by  present  pcofmaloii 
>  llnltcT?  .<i»aJr..  T.  of  the  A,  1ml  ,  H 

card-match  (ktird'raaeh).  n.  One  of  the  matches 
formerly  maile  by  dipping  in  melted  sulphur 
(uow  in  the  usual  preparation  for  friction- 
matches)  a  thin  strip  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
toothed  card. 

It  slkittjd  lie  my  care  to  ivei'lell  ami  mellow  Uie  voices 
of  these  Itinerant  tradcnorii,  .  .  .  and  to  take  care  In  par. 
tlcular  that  thioc  may  not  make  the  luoat  nolae  wbo  liave 
the  leaat  to  aell,  whlt-h  U  very  oW-rvaMe  In  the  vender* 
of  carrf-iniffrA/*,  A'i'liMfn,  l>>IKlotl  t'rlea. 

cardo  (kiir'do),  n. ;  pi.  eardinet  (-di-nez).  [L., 
a  bingo :  see  rvirrfjiKi/.]  1.  In  coneh.,  the  hinge* 
of  a  bivalve  shell. — 2.  In  e ntom.,  the  basal  joint 
of  the  maxilla,  a  narrow  transverse  piece,  artic- 
ulating with  the  lower  side  of  the  head.  See 
cuts  under  llymenoptera  and  lntccta, — 3.  In 
Mgriapoda,  the  distal  or  exterior  one  of  two 
pieces  of  which  the  protomala  or  so-called 
mandible  consists,  the  other  piece  being  the 
stipes.  Bee  protomala,  and  cut  under  eptia- 
brum.  A.  .S.  1'acJMrd. 
cardol  (kar'dol),  n,  [<  XL.  (ana)eard(tum),  tj.  v.. 
+  -ol.]  An  oily  liquid  (CjiHgoO-j)  contained 
in  the  pericarp  of  tho  cashew-nut,  Anaeardiitm 
occidenlale.  It  is  a  powerful  blistering  agent, 
cardoon, chardoon  (Kiir-,  char-dOn'),  n.  [<  ME. 
cardoun,  (.  OF.  c*irrf<*s,  ehardon,  F.  cardan  =  8p. 
oaraVm,  etirrfd,  cardoon,  lit.  thistle,  <  ML.  car- 
do(a-),  another  form  of  carduji,  cardrnu,  a  this- 
tle :  see  eanP.]  1?.  A  thistle.— 3.  The  Cynara 
Carduncultu,  a  perennial  plant  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  artichoke,  ana  some- 
what resembling  it.  It  U  a  native  of  the  counlrte. 
bordering  the  Matlu-muiean.  It*  thick  f 
the  rtba  of  lu  I 
Franco  a*  ■  vegetable 


[L.,  a  thistle:  see 
t  herbs,  natural  order 
Compositor,  resembling  tho  thistles  (<'niei«»), 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  tho  fact 
that  the  bristles*  of  the  pappus  are  not  plumose. 
Thiy  are  tuoatly  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Tlte  m.*t  .pecie.  U  the  Mewed  thirtle,  C  (nr 

fniWw)  Viicf iWuj,  or  TeiKourea  inieifieJa,  aumetime*  cul- 
tivated for  oTtiaiDcut,  and  widely  nalarallted.  In  former 
tlnuw  It  wa»  held  lu  blxb  eileein  aa  a  remedy  for  all  man- 
to  r  of  dliu*a»e«. 
Care  (kar),  n.  [<  ME.  care,  sorrow,  anxiety,  < 
A8.  o«r«,  caru,  sorrow,  anxiety,  grief,  =  OS. 
kara,  lament,  =  OHO.  kara,  chara,  lament  (esp. 
in  comp.  chara-mng,  a  lament,  MHO.  AVirfa« 
(tac  =  K.  <iVi«),  also  Karrritae,  fl.  A'ar-^  CAar- 
frcilaf.  Good  I>iday,  MHO.  A'anrorAe,  0.  Kar-, 
Char-ieoche,  Passion  week;  cf.  E.  Care  Sunday, 
Chare  Thursday),  =  Goth,  kara,  sorrow ;  cf.  Ieel. 
frara,  complaint,  murmur;  akin  to  OHO.  que>- 
ran,  sigh.  Tho  primary  sense  is  that  of  Inward 
grief,  and  the  word  is  not  connected,  either 
iu  sense  or  form,  with  L.  euro,  care,  of  which 
the  primary  sense  is  pains  or  trouble  bestow- 
ed upon  something:  see  cure  Doublet  cAarit 
(in  f  'Aare  Thnr»iay);  deriv.  cAnrv,  q.  v.]  If. 
Grief;  sorrow;  affliction;  pain;  distress. 

He  va*  feeble  and  old. 

And  wyth  oore  and  aorwe  oliercome. 

JiWj.  o/  (V/ewcerter,  p.  SOI. 

Km  pntiibi  bi  iKilutc  I  wol  declare 
And  wrltcii  of  my  wobil  care. 

Ooirer,  tiwif.  AmanU,  L  44. 
food  art  oi  mediefne," 
^Je  In  every  wialhte*  eorw 
e  and  rede,  by  berbe*  be  knew  fyne." 

CAuucer,  Troiltt*,  L  «•& 

S,  Concern;  solicitude;  anxictv;  mental  dis- 
turbance, unrest,  or  (win  caused  by  the  appre- 
hension of  evil  or  the  pressure  of  many  burdens. 

Care  keep*  hi*  watch  in  every  old  man'*  eye. 
And  where  core  lodges  aleep  will  never  lie. 

Shak.,  K  and  J.,  ii.  a. 
If  I  havo  corv#  In  my  mind  1  come  to  tbn  ton.  and  fancy 
t  paa*  Uie  gate. 


cardophagus  (kar 


thistles; 


dof'a-gus),  n. ;  pi.  cardo- 
»a/xVi('(=  L.  carduus),  a  this- 
f4\ttv,  eat;J     An  eater  of 


One  who  plays 


l'h  POM,  olli 

ch,  from  tln- 


ing,  <  BTrttiiT.  uiak 
narrowing  of  tho 


card-party  (kilrd'par'tO,  n, 

sons  met  for  card-plavmg. 
card-player  (kard'pU'er), 

at  games  of  cards, 
card-playing  (kard'pla'ing),  it.    Playing  at 

games  of  cards, 
card-rack  (kard'rak),  n.  1 ,  A  rack  or  frame  for 

holding  cards,  especially  visiting-cards. 
Tiivemptycurd  rnca-uverthe  insntelplece.  Thaektrau. 

2.  A  small  shelf  or  case  on  the  outside  of  a 

freight-car,  u-sod  to  hold  the  shipping  direc- 
tions.   [V.  S.J 
card-sharper  (kard'shar'per),  n.    One  who 

cheats  in  playing  cards;  one  who  makes  it  a 

business  to  fleece  the  unwa 

cards. 

card-table  (kard'ta'bl).  ».  A  table  on  which 
cnriLi  are  played. 

card-tray  ( kiird'tra),  n.   A  small  salver  for  a 
servant  to  receive  and  deliver  visiting-cards  on. 
carduet,  «.    ["*'"■'-  rardut,  <  L.  rardNair,  a  this- 
tle: see  rant %.]    A  thistle. 
The  rnrifne,  that  U,  ft  low  crl»-.  ami  fill  of  lliornc*. 

»W,I|I1  Ki,  xlv.  »(ltirv  ). 
Carduelis  (kar-lu-e'lis),  ».     [L..  the  thistle- 
i,  goldlinch,  <  mrduus,  a  thistle:  sou 


Uiey  dan  t  | 


3.  Attention  or  heed,  with  a  view  to  safety  or 
protection;  a  looking  to  something;  caution; 
regard ;  watchfulness :  as,  take  care  of  yourself. 

X  am  mad  Irdeed. 
And  know  not  what  I  do.    Vet  have  a  cart 
(If  nto  In  what  thou  dost. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid*  Tragedy,  IU.  2. 

Want  of  Can  doe*  u*  more  Damage  than  Want  of  Know- 
ledge. PraaHin.  Pour  Kicliard  *  Almanack,  1768. 

4.  Charge  or  ovei 
endeavor  to 
purpose:  as, 
sician. 

That 


it,  implving  concern  and 
an  aim  or  accomplish  a 
ler  the  care  of  a  phy- 


Ui«  car,  of 


y,  the  cart  of  all  tho 
I  Cor.  it  S8. 
wft*  left  to  tits 
rBunya».p  to. 

The  iniuical  theatre  was  very  popular  In  Venice  as  early 
aa  the  inkMle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  can  uf 
the  utate  for  the  drama  eiUtcd  frum  the  unit. 

.  Venei 

5.  An  object  of  c 


oarrfs.]  Icav, 


la  the  thy  enref  f)rj*n. 
can  1*  hi*  dretae,  the  nut  Ma  hodie.  anil  In  the 
theae  two  Ilea  his  aoole  and  iu  facultiea. 

Bp.  Katie.  Micro  coainocraphie,  A  Gallant 
Extraordinary  care,  ordinary  care,  see  the  adjec- 
tive*.—Take  cars,  be  careful;  beware, — TO  have  a 
cars.  See  Aare.  To  have  the  care  Of,  m  have  charge 
'  ■I  -SVD.  Onre,  Concern,  Solicitude.  Anxiety.  Care  I*  the 
wldeat  in  iU  range  of  meaning ;  it  may  lie  with  or  without 
feeling,  with  or  without  action  :  aa,  the  can  of  a  garden. 
In  IU  fttrongeat  sense,  care  i*  a  painfnl  burden  of  tnongbc 
perhaps  from  a  multiplicity  and  constant  prendre  of 
thing*  to  be  attended  to  :  aa,  the  child  wu  a  great  can  to 
her.  Concern  and  sutieitudc  are  a  step  higher  in  intensity. 
Concern  15  often  a  regret  fur  painful  facU.  Cnr^  and  cvh- 
eeru  may  represetlt  the  oliject  of  tll«'  tbuugbt  and  fcelim:  ; 
tin  other*  represent  only  the  menUl  st*tc  :  an,  it  shall  bo 
my  chief  oonceni.  AVicilude  i*  sonketmie*  tenderer  \hnn 
e.-iteerw,  or  i*  attended  with  more  iiiHiiifetittition  of  feeling. 
Antittii  I*  the  strongest  of  the  four  wi-rd*  ;  II  Ih  a  ri-stlc** 
ilr»-ftil  of  some  evil.  A4  eiilopHriil  with  «rVtWli<f/,  It  I* 
lie-ri-  ll*v*lltive  :  as.  ».4icitmU  to  olilalM  preferment,  to  llelp 
ii  Irb-lol  ;  anxiety  to  av.,1.1  an  evil  We  KiM-sli  of  enrv  for 
mi  Ai.'i*,l  parent,  wihotb  for  her  comfort,  *oo>w«ire  to  loir 
nothing  iiiolone  for  lier  welfiire,  oiiri.'O,1  a*  to  tin-  ette,  t  of 
an  e\|n*nre  tn  eold.  (Kor  appnhcneiuu  ami  higher  de- 
gree* ot  txar.  «ee  itiiirin.) 

It  wu*  long  Biiii'e  ohaerved  by  Horace  that  no  ablp  could 


gitized  by  Google 


care 


lie  I  Air  Thomas  Morel  thought  si 
'iiipmperou  »Kih 
II  which  could. I, 


unusual  degree  of  sor 
tt  ncva*lon  [hi*  desthl 
til  or  unity  hliu. 
J,/ifu..«i.  spectator,  No.  sn>. 
the  caiue  or  uuravrl  the  In 


u  the  only  Ink  rent  worthy  the  deep,  control- 
ti(  the  thoughtful  nun. 

»'.  S'Aiiii'/w.  Speeches,  Idols. 

(kSr),  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  oirrd,  ppr.  e"r- 
is;/.  [<  MK.  carcn,  carien,  be  anxious,  be 
grieved,  <  AS.  ccarian,  be  anxious,  =  OS.  ka- 
rvn,  lament,  complain,  =  OHO.  kard»,  charon, 
complain.  =  Ooth.  karoit,  be  anxious;  cf.  Icel. 
tnra  =  Sw.  kiira  =  Dan.  karr,  complain;  from 
thenoun.]    1».  To  feel  grief  or  sorrow ;  grieve. 


.  Ilomitu,  (cd.  Morris!,  I.  I*A 
lie  ay  of  chlcr  ss  light  u  let  on  lynde, 
And  let  hero  tare  and  »r»  and  wryng  aM  ws»lr. 

CAnueer,  Clerk  i  Tale,  L  11SS. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  bo  concerned 
or  interested :  commonly  with  about  or  for. 

Mailer,  tantt  thiol  not  that  we  pcrl»h  ?     Mark  Iv.  S3 

Our  cause  then  must  W  intriuted  to  and  conducted  by 
own  undoubted  friends,  tltoee  whive  band)  art'  free, 
use  hearts  are  In  the  work,  «lio  do  earrf.r  tin-  mull. 
UnniH.  Spwch  Mun  111.  State  Convention, 

3.  To  Ik-  inclined  or  disposed ;  have  a  desire : 
often  with  for. 

Nut  mn'MiT  to  olitfnr  the  wind.  Waller. 
All  author,  who,  I  am  dure,  would  Dot  rare  /or  Ulng 
prsl*cd  at  the  evpenic  of  another' ■  re pulalloti.  Addi*->n. 

I  w  ill  „nly  My  that  one  may  ftnd  grandeur  and  consola- 
tion In  a  starlit  night  without  raring  to  ask  what  It  means, 
save  grsndcur  and  con»otatiijii- 

Unnlt,  Study  Windows,  p.  3711. 

4.  To  have  a  liking  or  regard :  with  for  before 
the  object.— 6.  To  be  concerned  so  tt-i  to  feel 
or  express  objection ;  feel  an  interest  in  oppos- 
ing: chiefly  with  a  negative:  as,  Ilo  says  he  in 
coming  to  see  vou.  1  don't  care.  Will  you 
take  something  f  I  don't  care  if  1  do.  [('olloq.J 

To  car*  for.  (u)8wot  (tltawm  <<•)  To  look  to ; 
take  care  of;  perform  what  U  needed  for  the  well  Whig 
or  iro.nl  condition  of :  aa,  the  child  wss  well  cured  /or. 

id)  Salllv  as  1. 

Careawayt,  "-    A  reckleas  fellow. 

hut  >ui'h]  a*  yet  remayno  without  cyther  forraat  or 
rotiNldrrntlon  of  anything  that  msv  sftcrwsrd  tarn  them 
to  Uncnt,  l»lsye  tile  wsnton  yonkers  awl  wilfull  cere- 

*H*Hy4A,  TvHChjtuHt  I}/  Complexion*,  p.  IS.I. 

caxe-clotht,  *.  [In  Palsgrave  (1530),  earth 
clothe,  appar.  for  earrc  cloth :  OF.  carre,  square, 
broad,  earrt,  squared,  square,  mod.  F.  carrc,  a 
(square)  side,  carrc,  square.]  A  cloth  held 
over  the  heads  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  dur- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony  as  performed  in 

At  the  "  Ssnciu,,"  both  the  Uri.le  and  bridegroom  knelt 
near  the  altar  •  foot :  and  then.  If  neither  had  Wen  mar- 
ried before.  o»er  them  a  pall,  or.  aa  it  uwd  to  l«e  called, 
the  r«irr.ofo<A,  wat  held  at  Ita  four  corners  by  aa  many 

«.  ill.  U.  173, 
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caroonago  (ka-re'naj),  n.    [<  careen  +  -age; 
after  F.  (W.'mi;/*.]    1.  A  place  in  which  to 
careen  u  ship. 
Hi-  «.«.urlnit»  »f  tlare-slili*  ha.1  l«-ei>  thrown  out  at  the 

t»*t«  of  d.  barkat       to  mix  wiUi  Uie  mud  ..f  avrka,  ca- 

rrmrtjrt,  ahd  nuuigwre  nwaiup*. 

.V.       lUr.,  fXXXI.V.  S«X 
2.  The  cost  of  careening. 

career  lka-rcr'\  ».  [Fjirly  mod.  E.  carrcre, 
carreer,  carrier,  carcire,  <  ¥.  carricrc,  now  <vtr- 
ricrr,  road,  race-course,  course,  career,  <  UF. 
caricrc.  a  road  (m  Pr.  carrkra  =  Hp.  enrrtra  = 
Vg.  earrrira  =  It.  camera,  career),  <  carter, 
transport  in  a  vehicle,  utrry:  seo  carry.]  I. 
Tlie  ground  on  which  (t%aee  ii»  run ;  a  race- 
courns  hence,  course;  path;  way. 

They  had  run  Ui<  m«-l»ea  too  far  out  of  birsth  go 
back  again  the  tame  M/r«  -Sir  P.  Sui»,u. 

8.  A  charge  or  run  at  full  speed,  as  in  justing. 

Make  n  threat  at  me,  .  .  .  come  in  U|hjii  the  u»»«, 
control  yoor  point,  and  make  a  full  career  >t  11k.  l»>dy. 

«.  Jouon,  Crery  Man  In  Ula  Humour.  1.  4. 


uf 


,i  f-,.H 


carene 

troubled.  -8.  Prorldent.  thoughtful,  heedful  -  6.  l*ra 
dent.  wary,  etc    See  lUt  under  cautious. 

Il.t  «.  One  full  of  care  or  sorrow. 

Thn.  luue  I  l»  n  1,1.  heraude  here  ami  In  h.  lh-,  ' 
And  onnlorted  nuny  a  «/v/,d  that  after  hu  <*«,,»** 
wayten.  I'itr,  ill),  in  ;«v 

C&retally  (kir'ful-i'.  arfr.  [<  MK.  carM'.t, 
cartfultteke,  etc..  <  AS.  carfulticc,  <  earful;  see 
careful  and  If.  Sorrowfully. 

Or/uUi  to  Uie  king  eriande  a.  Se  ulde  (etr_V 

U  Uiutui  <if  fatcnt.  HIT. 

2.  With  care,  anxiety,  or 
taking. 
He  found  no  place  of 


Full  merrily  .  .  . 
r  been  run.  .<U,LLk,v.l 


Such  coinlat  thnald  he  made  on  hone. 
On  foaming  itcol,  In  full  mreer. 

Scott,  L  of  I.  M.,  I*.  JL 

3.  Oeneral  eouree  of  action  or  movement ; 
procedure;  course  of  proceeding;  a  specilio 
course  of  action  or  occupation  forming  the  ob- 
ject of  one's  life:  as,  ''honour's  fair  career," 
Drytieit. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  waa  his  young  carver.  Ityron. 
TliU  prauing  deilre  for  rarerej  U  enforced  by  the  prt  t- 
crenee  for  career*  which  are  thought  re»|KM-talde. 

//.  Sptwvr,  Mull       WtAte,  p.  2s. 

I^imelimea  u»e«l  abtolutely  to  signify  a  dehnlte  or  con- 
■pi>  uouf  carter  of  louie  kli>d :  aa,  a  man  with  a  ram-r 
Ixfi.re  In  in  | 

4.  In  the  manege,  a  place  inclosed  with  a  bar- 
rier, in  which  to  run  the  ring. —  S.  In  falconry, 
a  flight  or  tour  of  the  hawk,  about  ISOyards. 

career  (ka-rer'),  v.  i.  [<  career,  n.]  To  move 
or  ruu  rajiidly,  aa  if  in  a  race  or  charge. 

When  a  *hlp  l«  d«*ied  out  In  all  Iwr  ranvai.  every  sail 
■  ea»enn<|  gidly  <iver  the  curling  wares,  how 

/rrinj,  Mtetch  Book,  p.  S2. 


3.  Heedfully 
tiously;  providently. 

If  thou  can/ully  hearken  onto  the  Voice  of  the  Lord. 

Deut.  i«  a. 

carefulnosa  (kir'ftil-nes),  *.  [<  JTE.  care-, 
carfulntM,  (,  AS.  carfulnyg,  *cfarfulne*,  <  ceur- 
ful,  careful,  +  -»<*,  -ness:  »ce  careful  and 
-»<*#.]    1.  Anxiety;  solicitude.  [Archaic] 

Drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with  enrr/ufiwai 

Etta.  xn.  IS. 

He  had  a  particular  eaetfaiaeu  In  the  knitting  of  his 
brows,  and  a  klitd  of  Inipatlrnce  in  all  hl>  motkMia 

A&dittm,  The  PollUral  I  pboUUrrr 

2.  Heeilf ulness ;  caution;  vigilance  in  guard- 
ing against  evil  and  providing  for  safety. 

CUre-killlng  (kar'kil'ing),  a.  Destroying  or 
preventing  care :  removinganxiety. 

carelesa  <  kar'lcs ).  «.  [<  ME.  mrr/r*.  <  AS.  car- 
Iran,  •crarleds,  without  anxiety  (=  Icel.  k<rru- 
lan«s,  quit,  free),  <  cam,  ccaru,  anxiel  v.  +  ■ " 
-less:  sec  corr  and  -/>«.]  1.  Free  from  < 
or  anxiety;  hence,  undisturbed;  cheerful. 

In  bleated  alnmhrn 
Of  peaceful  rest  he  enrtirtr  rt-«t»  In  peace. 

ford,  Fame's  S 
Thiu  wisely  earring,  Innoct-uUy  gay, 
Cheerful  ho  pU>«l. 

ropr,  EpUtle  to  Mia.  Blount,  L  It. 

^eSj^lTve. 

'lr     ,   '  , 
it  orel#wwrs.  I 


clerlca.  Kri,  Church 

In  the  bridal  maaa,  the  York  varied  aomewliat  from  the 
Sarinn  use  :  only  two  clerli  ■  held  tile  eare-cf-jfa.  Slid  a 
bltiMlng  was  bestowed  by  the  prk-st  with  the  challoe  upon 
tlw  newly  married  folks. 

cjiurch  ot  oar  Fathers,  IIL  II.  1T4. 

caxe-craxed  (kir'krar.d),  a.  Crazed  or  mad- 
dened by  care  or  trouble. 

A  eore-crttr'd  mother  to  a  many  son*. 

SruU..  Klch.  in.,  ill.  7. 
carectt,  *••    Same  as  caract1. 
careen  (ka-ren'),  c.    [Formerly  «iri»c,  <  F. 
earrmr,  now  cartner  (=  Sp.  carrnur  =  Pg.  que- 

f^Wfll^  TT*    0*1  fl^rt-fl  ^r?)a    a^UVra^fllaa    ^     Oa^^*f  Oal/*i  tt^a 

now  careue,  =  It.  carena,  <  L.  cnrittfl,  the  keel 
of  a  ship:  »ec  caritia.~)  I,  trans.  Saul,,  to 
cause  (a  ship)  to  lie  over  on  one  side  for  the 
purpose  of  examining,  or  of  calking,  repairing, 
cleansing,  payiug  with  pitch,  or  breaming  the 
other  sido. 

II.  tsrrrtiw.  To  leati  to  one  side,  as  a  ship 
i  of  sail. 


ThiM  Ihe  night  fled  away,  as  if  it  were  a  winged 
and  he  earyen'ny  on  IL       llatcihornr.  Scarlet  Utter, 

careering  (ka-rer'ing),  p.  a.    In  her.,  running. 

but  placed  bendwiso  on  the  field:  said  of  a 

horse  used  as  a  bearing, 
careful  (kar'ful),  a.  and  ».     [<  ME.  careful, 

earful,  <  AS.  cearfnt,  earful,  anxious,  <  cettrw, 

anxiety,  +  /w//,.full:  Beerorcand  -ful,  1.]  I,  a. 

If.  Full  of  care  or  grief ;  grieving;  sorrowful. 

ThU  .  .  .  wyf  that  rarr/ut  wldue  was. 
SI.  FAm.  Con/.  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  FuniKall).  L  MS. 
Ac  the  careful  may  crye  and  carpi^n  atte  gate. 
Bothu  afyngred  and  a-thurM :  and  for  ehele  quake. 

Ptrrw  /'foirmun  (it),  x.  fid. 

2.  Full  of  care;  anxious;  solicitous.  [Archaic] 
Martha,  thou  art ror</«( aod  troubled  about  manjr  tilings. 

be  not  so  tarr/ul,  aa :  your  brother's  well. 

Shirley,  Maid's  Revenge,  U.  4. 

St.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ;  exposing 
to  concern,  anxiety,  or  trouble ;  care-causing ; 
painful. 

Either  lone,  or  snrtrinw,  or  both,  did  wring  out  of  me 
rr/uM  thought**  of  my  good  will 


•tod,    2.  (riving  no  care; 


is.   inriug   no  i-BTB,    ueeuien,  ue> 

thinking;  inattentive;  regardless; 

A  womal 
mouly  the 

O  ye  gi»Ji, 

et,  tie  hold, 


curious  she  la  alK.ut  her  fare.  U 
about  her  house. 


hlldly  w,*t  and  anelnit  u»e 

Teni* 


to  you 
i-  I  call. 


Lucrvtiaa. 

tuudered  : 


him. 


I  ccrtalue  earr/ull 


my  good  will  towardea 
daeAam,  The  .Vhulemaater.  p.  «. 


wind,  their  white  tallx  taking.  If 
j  blue  msjille  from  the  drlleate  air. 

r.  H'.  /fwiriiwon,  nlilport,  p.  190. 
Such  a  seremt  block  will  l>e  found  by  the  geologUt  to 
have  canrunt,  one  side  or  edge  going  down  while  Hie 
other  cann  up.  Sririwr.  III.  «sl. 


(ka-ren'),  n.  [<  careen,  r.]  A  slanting 
position  in  which  a  ship  is  placed,  that  the  keel 
may  be  repaired ;  the  place  where  this  is  done. 
They  ur  there  are  a«  many  Hsllk  -  an.1  liah-wies  of  all 
>rbi.  iKdougiug  to  >t-  Mark,  either  It,  fourse,  at  Ande.r, 


iu  Uork,  ur  U|>.n  til.  l',i/ren  m  there  lb  lists  III  the  Year. 

We«.li.  Niters,  1.  I.  JD. 

AM  Hie)  say  It  I  the  galeas'  it  the  m  Ifsame  Vewl  still, 
though  ofti-u  put  uiK.ii  the  C'trtrn  ami  trimmed. 

Ilmr.il.  Utter,.  I   I  31. 


By  Him  that  rsls'd  me  bi  UiU  cartful  height 
From  Uiat  contented  hap  which  I  etiloy'd. 

Shok.,  ilk-h.  III.,  L  S. 

4t.  Excited;  eager;  vehement. 

Then  wss  the  King  eare/uU  *  kest  for  wrath 
For  ton  bring  that  benrde  in  hallo  for  euer. 

.l/iaa.«»,ie,  af  Hornlnitu  (E.  E.  T.  !*.).  L  0T1. 

5.  Attentive  to  aid,  support,  or  protect ;  provi- 
dent :  formerly  with  for,  now  generally  with  of. 
before  the  object. 

Thou  hast  been  earr/ul /or  us  with  all  this  care. 

S  KX  ir.  IS. 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lend,  such  evil  dreams? 
So  cartful  vf  the  tyjsr  live  seems. 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

J><oijr»,n,  lu  Mrraortam,  l». 

6.  Giving  good  hied;  watchful;  cautious:  as, 
be  cartful  to  maintain  good  works',  be  careful 
of  your  conversation. 

Have  you  bent  tvirv/n/  "f  our  ni^de  prUoimr, 
That  he  want  nothing  nttlng  for  h»  KT'-.itiic**? 

/lean,  iku/  ft..  King  ami  No  King,  lv,  2. 

A  luckier  or  a  iNnlder  lUhrrnian. 

A  mre/u((er  in  js-rll  did  nut  breathe. 

JVio,irt-..n,  Enoch  Ardcn. 

7.  Showing  or  done  with  care  or  attention:  as, 
cartful  cousiderat ion.  =  gyn.  2.  CuticsnMsl,  dutarbed, 


3.  Done  or  said  without  cans  un 
as,  a  careless  act ;  a  careless  expression. 

With  sneh  a  earrUtt  force,  ami  forceless  care. 

As  If  that  luek,  in  very  spit*  of  cunning, 

■lade  him  win  sJI.  Shot.,  T.  and  C,  t.  i. 

He  framed  the  eanitu  rhyme. 

Beattir,  The  Minstrel,  U.  A. 

4f.  Not  receiving  care ;  uncareil  for.  [Hare.] 

Their  many  wounds  snd  trxrtU—t  liarmea. 

Sptmrr,  F.  H..  IV.  iv.  SS. 
=  8yn.  3  snd  3.  Supin*,  IndoUnl.  cte.  (see  li*tU**t.  id- 
eauuons,  thoaghtlsH,  rerahw,  forgntful.  Imnnalderate. 
carelessly  (kar'lc»-li),  attr.  In  a 
ner  or  way;  negligently;  heedlosaly; 
tivcly ;  without  care  or  concern. 

An  ant  and  a  grasshopper,  walking  together  on  a  green 
the  one  cartleMtu  skipping,  the  other  carefully  prying 
what  winter's  provision  waa  scattered  In  the  way. 

Grttme,  Conceited  Fable. 

carelessness  (kir'les-nes).  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  careless ;  heedlessness ; 
tention;  negligence. 

care-lined  (kar'lind),  a.   Marked  by  care ; 
ing  lines  deepened  by  care  or  trouble,  as  the 
face. 

That  swells  with  antic  snd  uneasy  mirth 

The.  hollow,  ears-fined  cheek-  J.  BaUttst 

carencyt  (ka'ren-si),  11.  [=  F.  came*  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  cmrencM  =  It.  earema,  carcntta,  <  MI. 
CYirfaMa.  <  L.  rtrrc«(»-)«,  ppr.  of  career ,  want, 
be  without.  Cf.  corrfl.]  Want;  lack;  defi- 
ciency. Bp.  RicJiartUt/H. 

carene't  (ka-ren'),  a.  [<  ME.  carene,  eartn*. 
karine,  karin  =  MLG. 

rena,  a  fast  of  forty  dava,  Lent,  corrupted  (after 
the  OF.  form,  and  tirob.  by  association  with  L. 
carcrc,  want,  lack,  ML.  cartutia,  want,  penury: 
see  corcncjf)from^«nir/ro/7i»f<t«<i,  injuiv.  to  iptn- 
tlragcjtima  ( >  OF.  cvirrjrmc,  F.  carcme  =  Pr.  ca~ 
resma,  carema,  carama,  quaresme.  quarrme  = 
Cat.  quaresma  =  Sp.  cnaresma  —  Pg.  quarexma 
=  It.  ijtrrfrcjrimn).  Lent,  lit.  (L.)  fortieth.  <  L- 
quadratjinta,  forty :  see  quadragesima,  quaran- 
tine.]   A  forty  days'  fast  formerly  imposed  by 
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ft  bishop  npon  clergy  or  laity,  or  by  an  abbot 
upon  monks.    Smiths  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq, 

Also  Pope  SUuester  grauntyd  to  all  theym  y*  dayly  golbe 
to  the  chirche  of  .Saint  reler  tlw  iij.  part  of  alle  his  ■yuues 
rrleeed,  .  .  .  mud  slioue  this  in  srsuiityd  txvlij  C.  yen'  of 
pardon,  ami  the  niery  tU  uf  □»  tu»ny  lentls  or  «w»yiv. 

in»U<  Can/mefe.  <cd.  p,  1*8). 
Here  Mow'  tlx.  kimwclcge.  of  what  >  ka  ryw  vs.  it  is  too 
goo  wulward  kiwi  hariott  v5],  yen.-.  Itrm,  to  fait  on  bred 
and  watter  thit  Kryday  vlj.  yere.  Item,  in  vij.  vert  uot 
b»»  ilepr  onn  nj((ht  there  nc  •lepltb  a  tHrthrr.  Item,  la 
.  vij.  yore  nott  to  0101  vnillr  mio  rouered  place  but  yf  It  bee 
too  hi-.n  masse  in  the  chyrrh  dore  or  port  he.  Item.  In 
Tl).  yere  not  to  ete  nor  dryncko  out  ol  nno  n>tl  twt  In 


the  nut  that  ho  made  hys  auow  in.  Item,  be  Uiat  fnlttll- 
elh  alle  thea  poyntks  vt).  yere  during,  it. rt lie  and  wynnethe 
a  A'urjnw,  Uiat  ys  to  sey  u  Leiibm.  Thus  may  a  Man  Issue 
at 'Rook  gret  pardon  and  soule  helth. 

ArruMl  Chrtmide,  1MM  <ed.  1811,  p.  150). 

carene-t  I  ka-ren')r ».  [<  L.  mrona,  cartrnum, 
O^a^iriw,  sapiivov,  naprvov. ]   A  sweet  wine 

Carre*  b  boy  led  nere 
From  three  til  twin. 

PnUadiut,  Uusbundrt*  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  SM. 

C&rentanof  fkar'en-tin),  n.  [<  ML.  quarrnteno, 
enrentcna,  alao  cdreNa,  an  indulgence  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  fast  of  forty  daya :  see  earrmel  and 
quarantine.]  A  papal  indulgence,  multiplying 
the  remission  of  penance  by  forties. 

caress  (ka-res'),  ».  [<  F.  carrssr,  <  It,  earexa 
—  Hp.  carina  as  Pg.  rrtrirww  (pi.),  endearment, 
fondness,  <  ML.  caritia,  dcarnem,  value,  <  L. 
cdrns,  dear  (whence  al»«  wit.  E.  cheer2,  charity, 
cherish,  a,  v. ),  prnb.  orig.  'camru*  =  Ski,  A-amia, 
beautiful,  charming,  <  s/iam,  love,  desire,  per- 
lmps  =  I  j.  <iM«iir(fo'r  "camarel),  love:  see  amor, 
etc.  Cf.  W.  caru,  love,  =  Ir.  tnratiw,  I  love, 
eitra,  a  friend,]  An  act  of  endearment;  an 
expression  of  affection  by  touch,  as  by  strok- 
ing or  patting  with  the  hand:  m,  "conjugal 
tart***"  MilUm,  P.  I-.,  viii.  MS. 
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which  U  almndant  In  some  partj  of  Oregon.  I*  remark- 
able  for  yielding  an  excellent  <|uallty  of  huy ;  and  tbe 
roots  of  tlw  »ru  sedge.  C.  armaria,  fooud  on  the  ahum  of 
Urn  Baltic,  are  uaeil  ai  a  niliatitutc  for  aarsaparllla.  About 
TOO  spwles  are  known,  dUtributed  all  over  the  world, 
though  they  are  rare  in  tropical  regions. 
2.  [/.  c;  pi.  earicet  (ka'ri-iMix).]  A  plant  of 
tlii*  genus. 

A  sand  bank  altered  with  aranty  herbage,  and  Imper- 
fectly buund  bict'tlier  by  bent-^raaa  and  nrwi 

Bncy.  Brit.,  XI.  631. 

careynSt,       An  obsolete  form  of  carrion, 
carft.   A  Middle  English  (Anglo-Saxon  ctarf) 
preterit  of  ferry*,  carve. 

carfaxt  (kar'faks),  n.  [<  ME.  car/tut,  rarphar, 
cartons,  corruptlosti  of  carfonkes,  also  car/wrgh, 
<  eamj'ourffs,  carrrfor,  carrefour,  quarrc- 
/our,  E.  carrefoir  (whence  also  E.  enrrcfbtir)  = 
Pr.  carrefitrc,  <  M1j.  ijuadrifvrcus,  having  four 
forks.  <  |j.  qwititor,  =  K./our,  +  furca,  >  AS. 
for<\  >  E.  fork.']  A  place  where  four  (or  more) 
roada  or  streets  me*t :  now  used  only  as  tho 
name  of  such  a  place  in  Oxford,  England. 
Then  tbci  enboaahed  bean  a-iceln  acur/jTirpa  of  rj  wwyca. 

carfoukefst,  n.   See  ear/ax. 

carfuffle  (kar-fuf '1),  r.  and  n.   Same  as  our- 

fugle.  [Scotch.] 

cargm  (kar'gf),  ».  [Sp.,  a  load:  seo  caryo^  and 
charge,  n.]  A  Spanish  unit  both  of  weight  and 
of  measure,  varying  in  different  places  and  for 
different  commodities,  but  generally  about  27S 
pounds  avoirdupois  as  a  weight  and  40 


as  n  measure. 
There  are  two  kln.U 


r , 


M  UweoMn,,nShtlb'r  ma 

Trnnt/mn,  Itatal,  XI  1. 

care&a  ikf-res'),  r,  t.  [<  F.  cartsner  (=  It.  ea- 
mzare ;  it.  Sp.  a-eariciar  =  Pg.  earieiar,  a-cari- 
riar).  <  carmse,  a  caress.]  1.  To  bestow  ca- 
resses upon ;  fondle. 

Carm'tl  or  ehlddeu  by  tho  dainty  hand. 

Tennyon,  Xtmnrt*  u>  a  Coquette. 

» —  S.  To  treat  with  fondness,  affection, 


Citrrstmi  at  court  and  at  both  the  nnlwndtle*. 

Hnkrr,  Oharlea  II.,  an.  10SI. 

caressing  (ka-res'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  caress,  v.] 
Trcatiugwith endearment;  fondling;  affection- 
ate ;  fond :  as,  a  caressing  manner. 

caressingly  (ka-res'iug-lf),  adv.  In  a  caressing 
manner. 

Care  8unday  (kir  sun'di).  [E.  dial.,  also 
Carting  Sunday,  Carle  Sunday,  Carting,  <  ctirr, 
grief,  +  Sunday.  Cf.  Chare  Thursday  and  the 
similar  O.  Char-,  Kar-freitag,  Good  Friday. 
See  «irr,  *.]  The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent ;  Passion 
Sunday.    [Prov.  Eng.]    Seo  Carting. 

caret1  (ka'rot ),  n.  [<  L.  caret,  there  is  wanting, 
3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  bid.  of  carere,  want,  lack: 
see  corrney.J  A  mark  ( ~)  used  in  writing,  in 
correcting  printers'  proofs,  et<!.,  to  indicate  tho 
proper  place  of  something  that  is  interlined  or 
written  in  the  margin. 

caret3  (ka'ret),  ».  [<  NL.  caretta,  name  of  a 
turtle,  <  Sp.  eareta,  a  mask  of  pasteboard,  a 
wire  mask  used  by  beo-keepers,  dim.  of  cara, 
the  face:  seo  cAccr'.]  A  name  of  tbe  hawkbill 
sea-turtle,  Eretmochetus  imbricata. 

caretaker  (kar'ta'ker),  u.  One  who  takes  care 
of  something.  Sjwdflcally— l«)Ooo  who  l»  employed 
at  a  wharf,  nuay,  or  other  eipnanl  place,  or  In  a  building 
or  un  an  eatato  during  the  alarnco  of  the  owner,  to  lo,»k 

uH  Sen^n.iiea'SlCn7  tnL"lven,t,'tak<e>e^nrtD»,P»6 
upon  the  pretulaea  ol  an  tnaolvent  to  taae  care  tnat  uae 

nf  the  property  la  remoYed. 

care-toned  (kir'tfind),  a.  Tuned  or  modulated 
by  eare  or  trouble;  mournful. 

tSkak.,  Klch.  II.,  ill.  8. 

care-worn  (kar'worn),  a.  Woni,  oppressed,  or 
burdened  with  care ;  showing  marks  of  care  or 
anxiety:  as,  he  was  weary  and  co re-worn ;  a 
care-worn  countenance. 

And  Fhltip'a  roay  face  conlrartln*  grew 
Coreicvrn  and  wan.        Trnnymn.  Enoch  Arden. 

Carel  (ka'reks),  n.  [L.,  a  sedge  or  rush.]  1. 
A  large  genus  of  plants,  natural  order  Cypera- 
eta;  tne  sedges.  They  are  perennial,  irraaa  like  lwrln, 
growing  rjilelty  in  wet  platee.  with  Irlangulur  loliil  culnu 
arjd  unUextal  Itowera  amcwled  In  tidkrbu.  Tlie  herb. 
tup*  ia  ooarae  anil  luiintrllioa^.  and  the  genus  t*  of  com- 
paraliroly  little  value.   A  variety  uf  C.  acuba,  however, 


rya  —  the  "  burro"  or  donkey 
rattta  of  ISO  IIm,,  and  the  "  mule "  eur^il  of  SliX 

L.  Uamittim,  Mei.  Handbook,  p.  S8. 

cargasont  (kar'ga-ion),  n.  [Also  written  car- 
qason;  Sp.  cargaxn  (>  F.  eargainon),  a  cargo, 
»ug.  of  cargo,  cargo,  a  load:  see  cargul.]  A 
cargo. 

The  uhlpRwan  waa  •allioK  Uome  with  a  mrgahm  valued 
at  »»o,ouu  H<myU.  Letter*.  I.  vl.  42. 

cargeese,  ».   Plural  of  cargaose. 

cargo1  (kiir'go),  ».;  pi.  eargoe*  or  earpos  (-goz). 
[Sp.,  also  carga,  a  burden,  load,  freight,  cargo 
(=  Pg.  cargo,  a  charge,  office,  carga,  a  burden, 
load,  =  It.  carico,  carica,  also carco,  —  OV.  charge 
(AF.  'cark,  kark,  >  ME.  kark,  oark:  see  cart), 
F.  charge,  a  burden,  etc.,  >  E.  charge,  «.),  < 
cargar  ™  F.  cso-rj^r,  load,  >  E.  charge,  c. :  seo 
charge.]  1.  The  lading  or  freight  of  a  ship; 
the  goods,  merchandise,  or  whatever  is  con- 
veyed in  a  ship  or  other  merchant  vessel.  The 

lading  within  the  bold  b  called  Uie  iaeoanf  carao,  in  dia- 
tiiK-llon  from  freight,  aneb  aa  bone*  and  cattle,  carried 
on  deck.   The  term  li  usually  applied  to  goodi  only,  but 
in  a  lost  technical  aenae  It  may  Include  peraona 
Veneli  from  foreign  countrlea  have  come  Into  oar  porta 


ootit  again  with  the  rarvoet  they  broughL 
.V.  .Idanu,  in  Bancruft'a  Illat, 


I.  U 


uat 

)f  other  ori- 
gin. i:r.  cargo".]  A  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  a  man,  usually  explained  aa  "  bully'*  or  ''bra- 
vo " :  found  only  in  the  following  passage. 


[Apnar.  a  slang  use.  perhaps 
t'f.  cargo*.] 


can  my  cart-tun  <t 


Will  Uie  royal  Augnatiu  caat  away  «  u«atleBuu>  of  wor> 
•hip  a  oaptala  and  a  canmander,  tor  a  ewaple  of  con- 
deumed  caitiff  calumnloot  eargtu  t 

B.  Jntmm,  PootaaUr,  v.  L 

To  bxaak  out  a  cargo.  «t*  break. 
cargO^t  (kar'go),  tnterj.  [Appar.  a  corruption 
of  It.  cancro,  a  canker,  used  also,  like  E.  pox,  as 
an  imprecation:  see  canker.  Less  prob.  based 
on  It.  coraggio,  courage,  used  as  an  encourag- 
ing exclamation:  see,  murage.]  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  contempt. 
But  carmr  my  Addleatlck  cannot  play  without  rosin. 

rittiiw,  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage  (MOT). 
Twenty  pound  a  year 
tor  throe  rwl  Uveal  Cargo  >  hai  Trincalo  • 

T.  roaaritiT),  Albumaaar 

cargo-block  (kar'go-blok),  ».  A  tackle  for 
hoisting  bales  and  packages,  which  disengaK*"1 
itself  automatically. 

cargoose  (klr'gos),  n. ;  pi.  carotene  (-ges).  [< 
car-  ( perhaps  <  Gaul,  ctr,  a  cock^i  comb  or  crest) 
+  goose.  ]  The  gaunt  or  great  created  grebe, 
Pnatecps  eristatus.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cariacou,  cariacOU  (kar'i-a-ko,  kar'ja-kB).  n. 
[S.  Amer.]  Tho  native  name  of  some  land  of 
South  American  deer,  extended  to  all  Ameri- 
can deer  of  the  genus  Cariacus  (which  see). 

Cariacus  (ka-ri'a-kus),  «.  fNL.  (J.  K  Gray). 
<  oorifloos.]  The  genus  of  deer  (f>rrH/<r)  of 
which  the  Virginia  or  common  white-tailed 
deer  of  North  America,  Cariaeus  rirginianus,  is 
typical.  11  also  intlades  the  black-tall  or  mule-di'er  (C. 
ii'iarrvf  is),  the  Columbian  drvrcf  -  eoftrwiaiaauj),  and  others, 
all  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  stags  (the  genua  C«rnu) 
aud  otherwise  different.  Sec  also  cut  under  miife-derr. 


Doe  of  the  VlfginiA  De«  :  Cmruuwu  utr^mianui !. 

caxiama,  carlama  (kiir-,  sKr-l-a'ina),  n.  [Bras, 
carta  ski  (Brisson,  Marograve),  later  written 
ntrtoma,  eeritma,  sariama,  srriswa,  scriama.] 
1.  The  nativo  name  of  n  grallatorial  bird  oi 
South  America,  the  seriema. —  2.  [cap.]  [XL.] 
A  genus  of  birds  (Brisson,  1760),  tbe  type  be- 
ing the  seriema,  the  Palamedta  eristata  (Lin- 
na>ns),  MleroilaeMus  maregraHi  (Oeoffroy  St. 
Hilnlr*^,  !)^<((<>;)*ii«  m«tii  tti»(rU!ger),now  u«u- 

affjnitles,  sometimes  classed  with  cranes,  some- 
times with  hawks,  and  again  left  by  itself. 
Oariamldai  (kar-l-om'l-df),  ».  pi.    [NL.  (Bona- 
iiarte,  18S0),  <  Cartama  +  -ida-7]   The  family  of 
birds  formed  for  tho  reception  of  tho  Carlama 

eristata,  or  SCriema.  The  form  Cariamiiur  (O.  IL 
Gray,  11C1)  is  found  as  a  sul>family  name.  Besides  the  serl* 
ems.  the  family  contains  a  related  though  qaite  distinct 
species,  CAuisoa  DwrmWsCen.    Also  called  T)uAolophul&. 

cariamoid  (kar'i-«-mold),  a.   Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  tho  ro-rtamw/fro?. 
Oariamoidon  karfi-a-mordf-e),  n.  pi.  [NT»., 

<  Cariama  +  -oidear.J  A  superfamily  provided 
for  the  aconmmodntion  of  the  OirtaarjiM,  upon 
the  supposition  that  these  birds  are  either 
crane-like  hawks  or  hawk-like  cranes. 

Oari&n  (ki'ri-au),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  CariA  (Or. 
Kofwa)  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  province  of  Carts,  in  tbe 
southwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

IL  n.  A  native  of  Carta,  or  the  language  of 
the  primitive  people  of  Carta,  who  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Greeks. 

cariatedt  (kA'ri-A-ted),  a.  f<  MI.,  cariatus,  pp. 
of  coriare.i  L.  carian(  t-)a,  a<ij.,  decaying,  rotten, 

<  caries,  decay :  see  caries.]  Same  as  carious. 
Oarib,  Oaribbes  (kar'ib,  -f-W),  n.   [<  Sp.  Pg. 

Caribe,  a  Carib,  a  cannibal,  <  W.  Ind.  Carib, 
said  to  mean  orig.  a  valiant  man.  Hence  ult. 
ceinuibal,  q.  v.]  One  of  a  native  race  Inhabit- 
ing certain  portions  of  Central  America  and  the 
north  of  South  America,  and  formerly  also  the 
Caribbean  islands. 

Caribbean  (kar-l-be'an),  a.  fNL.  Caribous, 
CarMnrus;  <  Caribbee  +  -an.]  Pertaining  to 
tho  Caribs  or  Caribbees,  or  to  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, formerly  inhabited  by  them,  comprising 
the  eastern  and  southern  chains  of  the  West 
Indies,  or  to  tho  sea  between  tho  West  Indies 
and  the  mainland  of  America.  Also  spelled 
CfirrtWwos.-  Caribbean  bark.  So.  tors*. 

Caribbee,  n.  See  Carib.  Also  spelled  Caribec, 
Carribbee. 

caribe  (kar'i-be),  n.  [Sp.^a  Carib,  a  cannibal : 
seo  Carib  and  cannibal.]  The  vernacular  name 
of  a  very  voracious  South  American  fish.  Ser- 
rasalmo  piraya,  and  other  chancing  of  the 
subfamily  .^crrtuofntoflino?  (which  see). 

Id  some  localities  It  la  scare  ly  possible  to  eateh  Ashes 
with  the  hook  and  lint,  aa  the  fish  hooked  Is  Immediately 
at  tal  ked  by  the  «rtt»  .  .  .  ami  torn  to  pleoea  before  It  nan 
be  withdrawn  from  tho  water.  Stand.  Sat.  Hut.,  III.  134- 

GaribM,      Sec  Caribbee. 


caribou 

caribou,  cariboo  (kar'ibij),  n,  [Canadian  F. 
caribou,  Amer.  Ind.J  The  American  woodland 
reindeer,  Itangifcr  carthou  or  R.  tarandu.?,  in- 
habit iiiff  northerly  North  America  as  far  as  the 
limit  of  trees,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  bar- 
ren-ground reindeer,  to  which  the  name  in  also 
extended.  It  Is  *  variety  of  the  rclnilccr,  and  ha*  ncvir 
been  domesticated,  but  In  «n  object  of  chiu  for  the  sake  of 
lultesb.  Also  spelled  carn'ow.  Sec  cut  on  preceding  page. 

Carica  (kar'i-kft),  ».  [XL.,  a  new  use  of  L.  «i- 
rica,  a  kind  of  dry  fig  (sc.  /tens,  fig),  lit.  Carian; 
fem.  of  Cariews,  <  Curia :  hoc  Carian.']  1.  A 
genua  of  plants,  natural  order  Papauacear,  con* 
fcisting  of  about  -0  species,  which  arc  natives 
of  tropical  America.  The  beat-known  is  C.  Pa- 
paya, the  papaw  (which  see). —  St.  A  kind  of 
dry  fig ;  a  leiiten  fig.    E.  Phillip*,  170C. 

caricature  (kar'i-ka-tur),  «.  [Formerly  in  It. 
form  tari<at«ra  =  1>."  karikaluur  =  G."  carica- 
tur,  karikatur  =  Dan.  8w.  karikatur,  <  F.  cari- 
cature, <  It.  earicatura  (=  tip.  Pg.  earieatura), 
a  satirical  picture,  <  earioire,  load,  overload, 
exaggerate,  =  F.  charger,  load.  >  E.  charge,  q. 
v.J  A  representation,  pictorial  or  descriptive, 
in  which  beauties  or  favorable  points  are  con- 
cealed or  perverted  and  peculiarities  or  defects 
exaggerated,  so  as  to  make  the  person  or  thing 
represented  ridiculous,  while  a  general  like- 
ness is  retained. 

Now  ami  then,  ttwlwl,  he  [DrrdenJ  srlxos  *  very  coarse 
•ml  niarkmt  distinction,  anil  givw  us.  not  a  likeness,  l.nt 
a  strong  eariealurr,  tn  which  a  slnglo  peculiarity  U  pro- 

Afoooufay,  Dryden. 
i  by  an  allon  hand.  In  Use  beat 


havo  an  atr  of  carv»ri<r». 

Uemtl;  Venetian  Lit*,  XX. 


=  Syn.  Caricature,  IhtrUtque.  Parody,  Tru  resfw.  Th*  dls- 
tlnsuMilDff  mark  of  a  earieatun  b  that  It  absurdly  ex- 
aggerates that  which  la  characteristic,  it  may  he  hy  pic- 


ture or  by  Unguage.  A  tmrltfju*  renders  Its  subject  lie 
cilrniQ*  by  an  incuiurruinu  manner  of  treating  Ik  at  by 
treating  a  grave  subject  lightly,  ar  a  light  subject  gravely. 
Burt&qu*  may  be  Intentional  or  not.  A  swudp  inten- 
tiunajly  burlesques  a  literary  composition,  generally  a 
pueni.  by  Imitating  Ita  form,  atyle,  or  language.  In  a 
ymrwiu  the  character*,  are  changed,  while  In  a  frnreefv 
they  are  retained,  only  tile  laiiguage  being  made  alannL 
(See  (roivsfy.)  In  a  Imrttrqae  of  a  " 
stolen  are  getieraJly  chi 
suggest  their  "rtginals. 
caricature  (kar'i-ka-tir),  r.  f.;  pret.  and  pp. 
caricatured,  ppr.  caricaturing.  [<  caricaturr, 
n. ;  =  F.  carica  turer  =  Hp.  caricaturar.]  To 
make  or  draw  a  caricature  of;  represent  in 
the  manner  of  a  caricature ;  burlesque. 

f  itiun-hil!  under  Um  form  of  a  ca- 
i  a  club,  and  a  pot  of  beer. 

Wal^u,  Anecdotes,  IV.  iv. 

It  I.  t. 


i  lite  from  our 
own  sickly  conception  of 
It,  than  to  paint  It  in  lis 
noble  simplicity. 


l>.<w<li,  A:i:w;ii;inY  ll.i-.ki. 
(1st  aer.,  p.  JCtt, 

caricature-plant 

(kar'i-ka-tur-i)lsnt », 
n.  An  aeanthaceous 
plant  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  Orapta- 
phyllum  hortmne :  so 
called  from  the  cu- 
rious variegation  of 
the  leaves,  which  are 
often  so  lined  aa  to 
present  grotesque 
likrjm'HWK  to  the  hu- 
man profile. 

caricaturist  (kar'i- 
ka-tur-ist),  ».  (<  caricature  +  -itt;  =  F.  carica- 
turist* =  8p.  caricaturuta.]  One  who  draw*  or 
writes  caricatures;  specifically,  one  who  occu. 
pies  himself  with  drawing  pictorial  caricatures. 

carices,  ».    Plural  of  cares,  2. 

caricin,  caricine  (kar'i-niu),  n.  [<  Carica  + 
-in*,  -,»««.)  A  proteolj-tic  ferment  contained 
in  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit  of  the  papaya- 
tree,  Carica  Papaya.  Also  called  papain  and 
fHi  iHiifotin. 

cartography  (kar-i-kog'ra-fi).  it.  [<  L.  carcx 
(cane-),  sedge,  +  Or.  -;,eavi«,  writing,  <  )>«<».■•, 
write.]  A  description  or  an  account  of  sedges 
of  the  genurt  (  arcs. 

caricologist  (kar-i-kol'«)-jist),  n.  [<  *caricttl- 
I'l/u  (<  1j.  cares  iraric-),  siedge,  +  (Jr.  •/«),io,  < 
"/in;  sp«'ak:  ««•<*  -nlnifu)  +  -i*/.]  A  boUinUt 
who  es|ieeially  studiea  plauth  of  the  jfenus 
Cans. 

caricoua  (ltar'i.ku.H),  a.  [<  L.  carica,  a  kind 
of  dry  ll>t  (<"■!■  <  tirirtt  i,  +  -0114.]  K<wuibliug  a 
fttf:  iu*.  n  ciirtcH*  tumor. 

Oarida  (kar'i-dM).  »■  i<l    Same  a»  Caruka. 
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Caridea  flca-rid'o-S),  •>.  pi  [NL.,  <  Or.  /topic 
(*apiiU),  a  shrimp  or  prawn:  see  Caride*.]  A 
series  or  division  of  macrurous  docapod  crus- 
taceans, containing  the  shrimps,  prawns,  etc. 
It  Is  a  laive  and  varieuT group,  charucteriud  by  tlie  sepa- 
ration of  the  carainace  troni  tlte  mandibular  imd  antenna] 
acfrinettU,  by  the  large  Ihasal  scale  ui  tlie  antenna*,  and  by 
only  one  or  tiro  pairs  of  chelate  llmtia.  It  correspond*  to 
Lstrcille  s  <*iir£d/a,  or  fourth  section  of  such  crustaceans, 
ami  is  divided  into  several  modern  families,  as  Alpheidit, 
rraiwonfcfrr,  PaUwmonUta,  and  PcmritUr. 

caridaan  (ka-rid'^-an),  a.  and  n.  L  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Cari- 
dea; caridomorphlc. 

J3.  a.  A  member  of  the  Caridea  or  Carido- 
morpha. 

Caridea  (kar'i-dej:),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  pL  of  *Cari», 

<  Or.  naptc,  ill.  «v>iJ(f,  later  napiit r,  a  small  crus- 
tacean, prob.  a  shrimp  or  prawn.]  A  synonym 
of  <  'rujitacea.  Hacdct. 

CarididaB  (ka-rid'l-de),  n.  id.  [NL.,  <  *Cari» 
(see  C'orirfc*)  +  -«/«•.]  in  some  systems  of 
classification,  a  family  of  macrurous  decapod 
crustaceans;  the  prawns  and  shrimps.  It  con- 
tnin**uehg*n*rati*  Palcrmou,  Peiunu,  Crangnn, 
Poutonia,  Aljiheut,  and  is  conterminous  with 
Cariiiea. 

Caridomorplia  (kar'l-<l^-m6r'nj),  n.  pi.  [XL., 

<  Gr.  an/HC  i«»i""-),  a  shrimp  or  prawn,  +  pnpfq, 
form,  shape.  See  t'nrWeo,  ( VtrKtV*.  etc.]  A  di- 
vision of  macrurous  CrusUieea ;  earideau  crusta- 
ceans proper,  as  prawns  and  shrimps.  Huxley. 

caridomorphlc  (kar'i-dy-mor'flk),  <».  [<  Cari- 
ilomorj>ha  +  -ic.J  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Caridomarjtha  ;  caridcan. 

caries  (ka'ri-cz),  it.  [=  F.  carte  =  8p.  cane*  = 
Pg.  carte,  carica  =  It.  carte,  <  L.  raricJi  (ML. 
also  carta),  decay,  prop,  a  hard,  dry  docay,  as 
of  wood,  bones,  walla,  etc.]  1.  A  destructive 
disease  of  boue,  causing  a  friable  condition  and 
worm-eaten  appearance,  attended  with  suppu- 
ration. It  is  probable  that  several  distinct 
pathological  processes  lead  to  this  morbid  con- 
dition.— 2.  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  resulting  in 
the  disintegration  of  their  substance  and  the 
formation  of  cavities.  In  man  and  carnivorous 
animals  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  one 
of  the  bacteria,  Leptathrix  bucealit.  See  Zci>- 
fofArtjr. — 3.  In  bof.,  decay  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  vessels. 

carillon  (kar'i-lon),  11.  [<  F.  carillon,  formerly 
also  carrillan,  quarillon  (Cotgrave)  (>  It.  can- 
alioue  ( Florio)  =  Pg.  earrilhdo  =  ML.  carillonut), 
a  var.  of  OF.  "earxgnon,  carenou,  quarrcgnon,  a 
chime  of  bells,  a  carillon,  orig.  appar.  a  set  of 
four  bells,  being  identical  with  OF.  carillon, 
carriUon,  (fuarillon,  karUlnn,  also  carignon,  carri- 
gnnn,  carrinon,rareuon,  carrenou,  carregnou,  car- 
reiguon,  quarrrtguou,  etc.,  a  square,  a  square  of 
parchment,  parchment  or  paper  folded  square, 

<  ML.  rpuff/rnitfCii-),  a  paper  folded  in  four 
leaves,  a  quire  (prop.,  as  in  LL.  quaternio{u-), 
a  set  of  four),  equiv.  to  nuaternium,  quaternut, 
nuatcruum,  paper  folded  in  four  leaves,  a  quire, 
?  OT.quaer,  quaier,  quaytr  (>  E.  quire1),  eager, 
mod.  F.  cahicr,  <  L.  quaterni,  four  each,  <  qua- 
ter,  four  times,  <  quatuor  =  E.  four:  see  giuifer- 
nitm,  a  doublet  of  mriWoa,  quired  and  cahicr, 
approximate  doublets,  and  quadrille,  carreP, 
etc.,  tquare,  etc.,  related  words.]  1.  A  set 
of  stationary  bells  tuned  so  as  to  play  regu- 
larly composed  melodies,  and  sounded  by  the 
action  of  the  band  upon  a  keyboard  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  diners  from  a  chime  or  peal  In  that  the  hells 
are  Axed  instead  of  swinging,  and  are  vt  greater  number. 
The  nutnticr  of  bells  In  a  chime  ur  peal  uever  exceeds  12; 
a  carillon  often  consists  of  40  or  So.  The  carflluns  of  the 
NcthcrlaniU  were  formerly  famous,  bul  the  lust  are  now 
found  in  England.  The  .  artllou  of  Antwerp  cathedral 
consists  of  tin  bells;  that  of  Bruges  is  much  larger. 

2.  A  small  instrument  furnished  with  bells, 
properly  tuned,  and  with  finger-keys  like  those 
of  tlie  pianoforte. — 8.  A  simple  air  adapted  to 
be  performed  on  a  set  of  bells. — 4.  The  rapid 
ringing  of  several  large  bells  at  the  same  time, 
with  no  attempt  to  produce  a  tune  or  the  offect 
of  tolling. 

carina  (ka-ri'nS),  w. ;  pi.  carina  (-ne).  [L.,  the 
keel  of  11  boat:'  ace  careen.]  1.  A  keel.  Specifi- 
cally (a)  In  '«•(..  tame  as  ktrt.  4.  (6)  In  ."""(.  awl  mutt., 
a  median.  Inferior  |isrt  of  u  thing,  like  or  llkrisvd  to  n 
keel :  c«|xiiall>  sppllol  III  nnillhoUvy  to  th*  V.rl  of  (lie 
ltreH»t-lj*>in.*  wlikli  in*wt  hirxi*  ihm,**,  surh  Mni4  lKiiiis 
tullfd  ^<triM,if*-.  mid  rotKtiliitliu;  a  prime  division.  C'oci- 

8.  An  Intermediate  piece,  between  tlietergum 
am)  th<-  wiitum,  of  the  mnltivalve  carapace  of  a 
cirriped,  as  a  barnacle  or  «u  iicnrn-shcll.  See 
cuts  uiidt  r  Hainan*  and  Ls)>ati,  —  Carina  tornlcis. 
til,1  kit  1  •..(  tin-  fi,rois,  u  iiu'.iiaii  )>iiigitoilinal  rid|^  iljioi) 
the  unilt  r  tiirfaLc  n(  that  part  of  the  brain. 


Cmrvtart*  crMpniM 


Oarincliida 

carinal  (ka-ri'nal).  a.    [<  carina  +  -of;  =  F. 
carina!.]    1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ca- 
rina.— S.  In  bot.,  having  the  keel  or  two  lower 
petals  of  a  flower  inclosing  the  others:  applied 
to  a  form  of  estivation  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
tribe  (Catalpina)  of  the  Lcgnminunr. 
Carinaria  (kar-i-na'ri-S),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  can  art, 
a  keel;  from  the  shape.    See  cirrern.]    A  ge- 
nus of  nucleobranchiate  mol- 
luscous animals,  ot  the  onifr 
licteropmla,  referable  to  the 
family  Firolidar,  or  Ptrrotra- 
cheidar,  or  made  the  type  of  a 
family  Carinariida.    The  vis. 
crral  st  li>  projecting  MuvuUr 
raass,  placed  at  thu  limit  of  the  hlnd«r  rvgloii  <i(  (be  I 
oivt-rvd  with  th#  mantle  and  a  hat^haped  sIkII.  The 
shells  arc  known  to  collectors  undi-r  the  name*  of  I'nsst*  »- 
tiijfner  and  ofoas-Mdutiius.   The  giUs  are  protected  ty  a 
small  and  very  delicate  shell  of  glassy  translucenoe.  The 
animal  itself  is  abont  S  inrhes  long,  and  is  of  oceanic  Kab- 
ila.   It  is  so  transparent  that  the  vital  functions  may  be 
watched  with  the  aid  ot  a  microscope, 
carinarian  (knr-i-uA'ri-aii),  a.  and  ft.   L  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  geuus  Carinaria  or  family 
Carinariida. 

TJ.      A  member  of  the  genua  Carinaria  or 
family  Con»<ir<id»,-  a  csriiiariid. 
carinariid  (kar-i-na'ri-id),  b.  A  heteropod  of 
the  family  CoriinmiVfir. 

Oarinariidja  (kar'i-n^-ri'i-<le),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
r«nnfiri<j  +  -ittVr.l  A  family  01  gastropod 
mollusks,  of  the  order  ITeteropada,  represented 
by  the  genera  Cart'suiria  and  Cardiapoda.  They 
have  a  greatly  redaced  visceral  mass  and  a  hyaline  aheJl. 
welMeVeiopiHl  tenlaclea.  projecting  gills  beneath  the  mar- 
gill  of  tlie  sltell,  and  a  prominent  nieaopudium  or  middle 
lobe  of  tlie  foot,  produced  like  a  keel  or  vertical  Sn  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  whence  the  name.  See 
cut  UIKler  C'ltcinwrns. 

Carinatje  (kar-i-na'te),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  L.  carinatut,  keel-shaped:  se«  earinate.] 
One  of  two  prime  divisions  of  birds  institute.! 
by  Merrera  in  1813;  his  Are*  carinata;  including 
all  birds  then  known  to  ha  ve  a  earinate  sternum, 
as  opposed  to  Area  ratita,  or  "ttat-breasted* 
birds,  consisting  of  the  struthious  orratite  birds. 
The  division  was  adopted  In  IStT  hy  Hoxlry.  who  raiurd 
the  class  A***  In  the  thrre  '•  orders  "of  Savrun*  Data*. 
and  CviMta,  and  It  is  now  generally  current  The  Car,- 
naia  Include  all  ordinary  birds  (all  living  birds  excepting 
the  fuUitaY  They  have  no  teeth ;  a  earinate  su^nuiu 
(see  cut  unoer  eun'Msfe);  few  caudal  rertebrv  ending  in  a 
nygostyle ;  wings  developed,  and  with  rare  exceptions  Bt 
fur  flight ;  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  ankyloaed ;  nor- 
mally In  adult  life  no  free  tarsal  bones  ami  only  two  free 
carpal  bones;  heterooirlous  or  sad  die -shaped  vertebra; 
the  scapula  and  eoraootd  (with  few  exceptions)  meeting 
at  leas  than  a  Hull  angle;  and  the  furculiun  usually  per 
fit- ted.  The  Cannon*  ar»  made  by  Cooes  one  of  five  sus- 
cbusea  ot  Art*. 

earinate  (kar'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  cariawiraw,  keel- 
shaped,  pp.  of  earinare,  furnish  with  a  keel  or 
shell,  <  carina,  keeL  shell,  etc.:  see  careen.] 
Shaped  like  or  furnished  with  a  keel ;  keeled. 
Wflcally-lB)  In  M..  having  a  longitudinal  ridgwjlke. 
kovl,  as  the  glume  of  many  grasses,    (a)  I 


m  a* 


Csi4asl«SsarsiiaierC<asaMoFewl,sVd<sadft>WvWws.cV<>  «-  > 

Oil  tarina  or  keel  caAfartcr&tic  uc  trnMW,  tome  upon  OK  k^sa>. 

'—  to  IW 

T*g'/. 


koirthwlsc  lie-neath.  aa  If  keeled  :  tpectS 
uniltliol<igy  to  the  keplcd  sternnm  of  most  I 
the  birds  possessing  such  a  sternum, 
carinated  (karTi-na-tod),  a.    Having  a  keel; 

keeled. 

carinet,  r.  and  m.    An  obsolete  form  of  cor«w. 
Carinella  (kar-i-ncl'ii),  «.    [NL..  dim.  of  L. 
carina,  keel,  vessel,  shell,  etc. :  see  carina,  ea- 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Can- 


-.,11.]  ' 
icllicfir. 


CarinellidB  (kar-i-nel'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL..  < 
Cariurlla  +  -•'(/•r.]  A  familyof  rnynchocojlous 
t  url>ellnrians.  or  nemertean  worms.  repn>«ent  cl 
by  the  genus  Carinella,  having  the  lowest  type 
of  structure  amoug  the  Xemertra.    The  familv 
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OarinellidJB 

typifies  a  prime  division  of  the  Xrmertea,  called 
FaUetmemrrtea  (which  »ee). 
cariniform  (ka-iin'i-f6ni>),  a.  [<  L.  carina, 
keel.  +  forma,  shape]  Carinatc  in  furtn ;  hav- 
ing the  »h»|H)  or  appearance  of  a  carina  or 
keel :  specifically  applied  to  the  long,  thin, 
Eharp  adipose  fin  of  certain  ailuroid  fishes, 
carinolateral  (U-ri-no-Ut's-ral).  a.  f<  L. 
carina,  a  keel;  +  lahu,  side:  see  /«fcr<iJ.J  In 
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earking  (kar'ldng),  p.  a.  (Pp: 
Dinti-easing;  perplexing;  giving 


Ppr.  of  cork,  r.] 
jii«i,rr»iuiiK,  jwrpicxiiiK ;  giving  anxiety :  now 
scarcely  used  except  in  the  phrase 


Cirripedia,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
See  cut  under  liaUinu*. 

On  nch  side  of  Ui«  carina  It  *  compartment  ttnwd  w- 
ril»hia(<r«i  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  SS4. 

Oarinthian  (ka-rin'thi-an),  a.  and  n.  K  Co- 
+  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Carin- 
thia,  a  crown-land  and  duchy  of  the  Austrian 
empire  lring  to  the  east  of  the  Tyrol  aDd  north- 
east of  Italy:  as,  the  OirtnfAwin  Alps. -Oarin- 
thian process,  In  tueiaL,  a  process  In  use  in  rartnthla  for 
convening  pig-  mto  wrougbt-iroa,  the  metal  being  trusted 
hi  the  fucm  of  thin  disks  which  uv  worked  into  Minimi, 
ready  to  bu  hammered  opt  into  Iwtw. 
II.  ».  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cariuthia. 

cariole  I  kar'i-il),  n.  [=  Dan.  karioL  <  F.  cari- 
ote,  now  carriole,  a  Pr.  carriol,  m.,  carriola,  t., 
<  It.  cwrr»sK>lo  —  Hp.  fnrriofa,  a  small  vehicle, 
dim.  of  It.  Bp.  Pg.  carro,  a  vehicle,  car:  see 
carl.  Hence  by  simulation  E.  carryall.]  1.  A 
small  open  carriage;  a  kind  of  calash.— 9.  A 
covereu  can. 

cariopsis,  ».    See  caryopeis. 

cariosity  ■  kit-ri-os'i-ti ),  n.  [<  L.  MriosiM,  cari- 
ous, 4-  -><y.]   The  state  of  being  carious. 

carious  :  ka'ri-tw),  a.  [=  F.  carieux  =  Hp.  Pg. 
It.  ean'omi,  <  L.  cariosun,  <  carieg,  decay  :  see 
cartes.]  1.  Affected  with  caries;  decayed  or 
decaying,  as  a  boue.— 2.  Having  a  corroded 
appearance:  applied  in  entomology  to  surfaces 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  deep  and  very 
irregular  depressions,  with  jagged  ridges  be- 
tween them,  like  a  metal  plate  that  has  been 
exposed  to  a  strong  acid. 

canousnean  ( kd'ri-us-nes),  a.  Same  as  cariosity. 

caritative  (kar'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
earitatico,  <  ML.  earilatirus,  <  L.  cariUt(t-)», 
love,  charity:  see  chanty.']  Benevolent;  be- 
neficent; charitable.  [Rare.] 

Then  follows  the  earitatirr  principle.  .  .  .  the  princi- 
ple of  brotheriylove,  ss  Been  In  voluntary  action  In  behalf 
of  others,    ft  T.  Kty.  rail  aod  Present  o(  HuL  Econ.,  p.  5*. 

car -jack  (kar'iak),  a.  A  screw  or  hydraulic 
juc*  used  in  lifting  cars  or  locomotives,  or  in 
replacing  them  on  the  track  when  derailed. 

car  i  aeon,  «.    See  cariacou. 

ears  (kark),  n.  [<  ME.  cark,  trouble,  anxiety 
(the  alleged  AS.  'care,  'ccare,  'be-earcian,  'bc- 
cearcian  are  not  found),  <  AF.  'cark,  kark,  a 
load,  burden,  weight,  the  unaasibilated  form 
of  OF.  charge,  >  XIE.  charge  (which  varies  with 
carl;  in  some  instances),  a  load,  burden;  of. 
cark,  chark3,  c,  also  charge  and  cargo.  The 
W.  care,  care,  anxiety  (>  earems,  solicitous),  = 
Gael,  care,  care,  =Bret.  karg,  a  load,  burden,  are 
prob.  from  E.  or  F,  The  resemblance  to  care, 
with  which  cark  is  alliteratively  associated,  is 
accidental.]  If.  A  load;  a  burden:  a  weight; 
specifically,  an  old  measure  of  weight  for  wool, 
equal  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  sarplar. — 2.  A 
burden  of  care;  a  state  of  anxious  solicitude; 
care;  concern;  trouble;  distress.  [Archaic] 
Now  I  act  that  al  toe  «tr*  achat  fallen  on  rajn  heed. 

Gamdtsm,  I.  764. 
And  what  then  follows  all  roar  eo-rt*  and  carina  - 
ADd  seli-atfllctton?  Ma— infer,  Roman  Actor,  U.  1. 
Aad  at  night  the  »«  art  medianle  cornea  to  drown  his  ears' 
aod  care, 

giuiliTis  sic  Irnm  pewter  tankard*.  I<i  the  mastet »  *iit«>|ti« 
chair.  lAmafeOow,  Nnrrmhcrg. 

cark  (kark),  r.  [<  cark,  n. ;  <  ME.  darken,  also 
charken,  varying;  with  chargen,  load,  burden,  < 
AF.  "corker  (in  eomp.  torkarkcr,  surcharge, 
de*karker,  discharge),  unasaibilated  form  of 
OF.  charger,  load:  see  crrrJt,  ».,  and  charge,  r.] 
L  traiu.  I.  la  load;  burden;  load  or  oppress 
with  grief^ anxiety,  or  care;  worr>-;  perplex; 

C«r*id  [far.  cA«*i/]  wit  care.   Pumot  JfunJi,  L  8SW. 

Thee  nor  ntrtrlA  care  nor  tlairicr. 

JViiBfuoB,  A  IWrge, 

2t.  To  bring  to  bo  by  care  or  anxiety ;  make  by 
carking. 

far*  and  ear*  hlmaclf  ooe  penny  richer.  SoulK 
U.t  intrann.  To  be  full  of  care,  anxious,  so- 
licitous, or  concerned. 

farting  and  carina  all  thai  ever  jrou  can  to  catbur  gauii 
ami  rake  rk:hc*  tottethur.    HUlawi,  tr.  uf  rtutanrli.  p  6. 
tlarlt,  cny  huaband.  he's  finding  mid  liuitlns. —  and  I'm 
car*  and  care. 

Bnu.  aad  PI..  Kul«tit  of  Bundns  Pe^le.  I.  S. 


or  cares. 

Thrice  happy  and  ever  to  be  envied  little  Burgh,  .  .  . 
wttlKiMt  vainglory,  withoot  riches,  without  learning,  and 
all  their  tralo  of  carti  ng  caret. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  102. 

carklad  (kar'kld),  a.  [E.  dial.]  Crumpled; 
wavy. 

And  the  hladca  of  graai  that  •txaightened  to  II  turned 
their  pikinu  a  little  way:  .  .  .  yet  liefore  their  oarWol 
ethfee  nent  mure  than  a  driven  eaw,  down  the  water  came 
again.  IL  i).  JUackmar*,  Lorna  lloobc,  p.  11a. 

Carl  (karl).  n.  [(1)  Early  mod.  E.  and  8c.  also 
carle,  <  ME.  oirf,  carle,  <  AS.  carl,  a  man,  churl, 
as  a  proper  name  Carl  (after  OHll.),  in  carlen 
tram,  'the  carl's  or  churl's  wain,'  now  Vhartet's 
Tain  (q.  v.,  under  wain),  and  (after  Scand.)  in 
eomp.,  '-man,'  in  bultC'Carl,  ahip-uian,  Aiut-onrf, 
hun-iarl,  •  house-carl,'  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard (ax  OPries.  ku»-kerl,  a  roan  (causal),  = 
Icel.  hwt-karl,  a  man  (vassal),  one  of  the  king's 
body-guard),  or  'male,'  'he-,'  as  in  cart-wan, 
ME.  carman  (Icel.  karUmailhr),  n  man  (as  op- 
posed to  a  woman),  'carl-cat  (North.  E.  f<li"'- 
co<),  a  male  cat,  'carl-fnget  (=  Icel.  karl-fiujl), 
a  male  bird  (the  last  two  forms  in  Sotnnor,  but 
not  found  in  use),  OD.  kaerte,  a  mau,  hnsbnnd, 
churl,  fellow,  1>.  karcL  a  fellow,  =  OHO.  fc«rl, 
karal,  chart,  choral,  MHG.  karl  (OHO.  also 
char  to,  charle,  MHO.  eharle,  kark),  a  man,  hus- 
band, G.  (after  LO.)  kerl,  a  fellow,  =  Icel.  Jtarl. 
a  man  (at  opposed  to  a  woman),  a  churl,  an  old 
man  (also  in  eomp.,  'male,'  'ho-'),  =  Norw.  8w. 
Dan.  karl,  a  man,  fellow :  used  also  as  a  proper 
name,  AS.  Carl,  E.  Carl,  Karl  (after  O.)  =  D. 
Karel  =  Dan.  JTarJ,  tViri  =  8w.  Karl  —  OHO. 
Karl,  Karal,  MHO.  Karl,  Karri,  Karle,  O.  Karl, 
Cart,  whence  (from  OHO.)  ML.  t'arfa*,  C'oro- 
lux,  Kariut,  Karoliu,  Karulus,  KI>.  f'amfv*,) 
It.  Carlo  =  Sp.  Pg.  Carlot  =  OF.  Kartut,  F. 
Charles,  >  K.  Charle*  (seo  carolut,  carotin,  Caro- 
line, etc.  j ;  the  same,  but  with  dilff.  orig.  vowel, 
as  (2)  mLO.  irrf*,  LO.  kerl,  kerrl,  kirl  (>  0. 
kerl)  =  OD.  kcerle,  D.  icrrl,  a  man,  churl,  fel- 
low, =  OFries.  kerl  (in  eomp.  hiit-kerl,  above 
mentioned),  »ies.  tocrt,  tciri  —  AS.  cfrrl,  a 
churl,  E.  churl,  q.  v. ;  appar.,  with  formative  -/, 
from  a  root  *kar,  'kcr,  and  bv  some  connected, 
doubtfully,  with  Skt.  jara,  a  lover.]  1 .  A  man ; 
a  robust,  strong,  or  hardy  man ;  a  fellow.  [Now 
only  poetical,  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
a  b  Mont  eari  tar  the  uonea. 
CAawoer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  L  646. 
•»  WhTdlt.tttioaby 
Thoo  a«ud  f«rU  to  ■ 

9.  A  rustic;  a  boor;  a  clown;  a  churl. 
Therein  a  cancrvd  crabbed  Carb  doc*  dwell, 
That  haa  no  aktll  of  Conrt  tutr  conrteake. 

Spenter,  t.  Q.,  Tfl.  Ix.  X 

It  aeeau  aa  If  yoo  bad  fallen  asleep  a  earfu,  and  awak- 
ened a  gentleman.  Scott,  Monaatery,  I.  tSL 

8.  Same  as  carl-hemp.  [Scotch.] 
carlt(karl),  r.i.  [<car/,a.]  To  act  like  a  churl. 
They  |old  perwocui]  carle  many  times  aa  they  alt,  and  talk 
u>  thcnntrlvea;  they  are  aiarry,  waaplali.  dtopleaaed  with 
thonaelvea.  uitrtrrn,  Aoat.  of  MeJ.,  p.  XSZ. 

carl-cat  (karl'kat),  n.  A  male  cat;  a  tomcat. 
Orate.    [North.  Eng.] 

carl-crab  (karl'krab),  n.  A  local  Scotch  name 
of  the  male  of  the  common  black-clawed  sea- 
crab.  Cancer  j-agnrut. 

carle1,  n.  and  r.    See  can 


Oarliat 

The  earfi'ne  ebe  wu  etark  and  atura, 
she  att  the  btnaee  dana  tlw  dure. 

Coepatriei  (Child's  Ballad*,  1 166). 

Oar  Una  (kar-H'nS),  n.  [XL.  (>  F.  c«rlt»w  =  Sp. 
It-  carlina);  so  called,  it  is  said,  after  the  em- 
peror Charlemagne  (OHG.  Karl),  whose  army, 
according  to  the  doubtful  story,  was  saved  from 
a  plague  by  the  use  of  this  root.]  A  genus 
of  ComjpoMUB  differing  from  the  true  thistles 
in  having  the  scales  of  the  involucre  scarious 
and  colored.  The  >prcie«  are  all  native*  of  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  The  most  common  U  the  rar- 
liite  tbutle,  C.  ml.jnri*.  the  *ral«»of  w  hich  are  so  hygro- 
scopic that  the  beads  are  used  as  a  natural  weatheT-i|Hi*« 
The  root ..(  C.  omuIu,  also  called  carllnc  thistle,  had  for- 
merly  a  high  reputation  for  medicinal  virtue*  In  various 
dlaraMW. 

carline1,  ».    See  carlin. 

carline-  >  kSr'lin),  n.  [<  F.  earfin,  <  It.  carlina: 
see  earlint>.~)    Samo  as  carlino,  1. 

carline3  (kiir'lin),  a.  and  n.  K  F.  carline,  the 
thistle,  so  called :  sec  (.'arKaa.]  I.  o.  Belong- 
ingto  tho  genus  CVirKita as,  the  carline  thistle. 

U.  u.  A  kind  of  thistle,  tar  Una  eulgarit  or 
£\  acaului.    See  Carlina. 

carline',  carling3  (kiir'lin,  -ling),  ».  [<  F.  car- 
linguc=fip.  Pg.  carlinga  =  Buss,  karhnti;  ori- 
jrin  unknown.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one  deck-beam  to  an- 
other, and  forming  with  the  beams  a  framing 
for  the  deck-planks  to  rest  upon. — 2.  A  trans- 
verse iron  or  wooden  bar  placed  across  the  top 
of  a  railroad-car  from  side  to  side  to  support 
the  roof-boards.  Sometimes  called  a  rafter. — 
Carlino  kmeea.   See  knee. 

Carling1!  (kiir'ling),  n.  [Short  for  Carling  Sun. 
day,  also  Carlin  Sunday.  Carte  fiunday,  appar. 
corruptions  of  Care  Sunday,  q.  v.]  I ,  The  Sun- 
day before  I 'aim  Sunday ;  tho  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  commonly  known  as  Passion  Sunday. 
It  was  an  old  custom  to  cat  a  certain  kind  of 
peas  on  that  day.  Hence  — 2.  [I.  c]  pi.  The 
peas  eaten  on  Passion  Sunday;  "grey  peas 
steeped  all  night  in  water,  and  fried  next  day 
in  butter"  {Brocket t). 

carling3,  n.    See  carline*. 

Carling  Sunday  (kiir'ling  sun'di).  Same  aa 
Carting1,  1. 

carlino  (kkr-le'nC),  n.  [It,  also  Carolina  O  F. 
Sp.  carlin  =  Pg.  carlim,  carlino) :  named  from 
the  emperor  Charles  (It.  Carlo:  see  carl)  VI., 
in  whoso  time  the  coin  w»»  first  issued,  about 


»n»  rape  C)ac«i>i  XtV..  Britufe  » 
l5U*cfiaeor1fftn«l-l 

1730.]  1.  An  Italian  silver  coin  formerly  cur- 
rent in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Home.  The  Roman 
carlino  here  represented  weighs  nearly  43  sralnt,  11m 
value  of  the  carlino  nf  Knme  was  about  19  1'nltcd  Slat's 
cents,  of  that  of  Naples  a,  and  of  that  of  Welly  4.  Also 
called  eartine. 

2.  A  Sttr<liiuau  gold  coin  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
I.  (1735),  of  the  value  of  120  lire,  or  about  $2». 
carllshi  ( kHr'liah).  a.  [<  ME.  earltoch,  karlinche, 
cummun :  <«irr+-*»*i.  C'f.cA«r«»l..]  Churl- 


ish.   [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 


carle3,  n.   Same  as 
Carle  Sunday  (karl  sun'dA).   See  Carlingt,  1, 
and  Care  Sunday. 

carlet  (kar'lct),  n.  [<  F.  earrelet,  a  square  file, 
a  three-edged  swortf  (>  Sp.  camlet,  a  straight 
needle  with  a  triangular  point),  dim.  of  OF. 
carrel,  F.  can-can,  a  square,  tile,  panttr  see 
carrcP  and  quarrtT1.']  A  single-cut  file  with 
a  triangular  wection,  used  by  comb-makers. 

carl-hemp  (karrhemp),  ».    Male  hemp.  Also 
curl.    [Scotch.]   In  the 
a  symM  of  1 

Hitrtu,  To  |ir.  hlaeklock. 
carlick  (kiir'lik),  n.    [E.  dial,  form  of  charlock, 
q.  v. J    Same  us  charlock.    [Local,  Eng.] 
carlie  (kiir'li),  n.    [Sc..  dim.  of  cwrl.]    1.  A 
little  carl. —  2.  A  boy  who  has  the  appearance 
or  manners  of  it  little  old  man.  Jamic»nn. 
carlin,  carline1  (kiir'lui),  w.    [Al*o  carling,  < 
Icel.  lartinna.  u  woman,  =  Dim.  billing,  prop. 
*ktrrfiH(j,  —  Sw.  karung,  an  old  womun.  a  cn>ue; 
cf.  karl,  a  man:  see  carl.)    An  old  wotnun:  a 
contemptuous  term  for  any  woman,  [Scotch.] 


BeUqnet,  p.  88. 

carlishnesat  :  kar'lish-nes).  n.  Churlishness. 

Carlism  (ka^lixm),  n.  [i  F.  Carlime  a  Sp. 
Cartismo  —  It.  Carliimo,  <  NL.  'Carlismuji.  <  Car- 
ina, Carolu*  (>F.  Charlct  =  Sp.  Carlos  m  It.  Car- 
lo, Charles):  see  carl  and  -trm.]  The  claims 
or  opinions  of,  or  devotion  to,  the  Cartists  of 
France,  or  of  Spain.    See  Carlist. 

Oar  list  (kar'list),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  Carlisle  =  Sp. 
Carluta  =  It.  Carlisla,  <  NL.  'Carluta,  <  Car- 
lux,  Carolus,  Charles:  see  Cartism.]  I.  a.  1. 
Formerly,  one  of  the  partizans  of  Charles  X. 


of  France,  and  of  the  elder  line  of  tho  French 
Bourbons,  afterward  called  Legitimists. — 2.  A 
follower  of  the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos  de  Bor- 
bon,  second  son  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain:  a  sup- 
porter nf  the  claims  of  Don  Carloe,  and  of  his 
successors  of  the  name  name,  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  bawd  upon  his  asserted  right  of  tmc- 
ccmdnii  in  1H33,  in  place  of  his  niece  Isabella  U., 
which  hascaused  several  outbreaks  of  civirwar. 

IX  a.  Pertaining  to  Carlism,  or  to  the  Carl- 
isla. 


car-load 

car-load  fksr'lod),  n.  Tin-  load  carried,  or  tliat 
can  be  carried,  by  a  ear.  especially  a  freight-car. 


As  a  unit  of  measure  for  frHght  It  varb 
roads  fr»nii  ?4,osi  to  st,oisi  pounds.  Th 

approxlmatclv,  the  MIWHlllt*  nl  various  col 
lily  designated  by  the  wont :  ult .  7»  h* 


rrVimt  rail 
following  are, 
modltlc*  cum* 
ISO 


b*rrvls ;  com.  30M  bushel* ;  wheat.  340  bushel*, 
carlock  (kiir'lok),  it.  [=  F.  rarhick.  <  Kuss. 
iiir/wJlii.]  A  itort  of  isinglass  obtained  from 
hui>ia,  made  of  the  sturgeon'*  bladder,  and 
used  in  clarifying  wine, 
carlott  tkar'lol),  n.  [A  dim.  otcarl,  q.  v.]  A 
*  churl ;  a  clown. 


The  cottage  .  .  . 
That  the  old  carM  once  wan  master  of. 

.SAil:.,  A*  yon  Like  It,  111.  6. 

Carlovlngian  (kur-hj-vin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  rjame 
as  Carolingian. 

The  Cariorinyian  d}  Haul  J  ended  and  that  of  tho  Oapcta 
commenced.  Sit  IS.  Ctttuv,  Kng.  t'oiiai,,  p.  W. 

Carlsbad  twins.  See  lirm. 
carl-tangle  (kiirl'tang'gl),  n.    Same  as  cairn- 
tanglc.  [Scotch.] 

Oarludovlca  (kiir'lu-do-ri'k&),  n.  [NL.. 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  (Sp.  Carlos)  TV.  of 
Spain  and  tils  consort,  Maria  Louisa  (ML.  Lu- 
oVricfl )  of  Parma.]  1 .  A  small  genus  of  palm- 
like plants,  of  the  natural  order  I'andanacea: 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  *rv  cither  stcm- 
ka>  or  hiivc  climbing  stems  which  cling  to  the  trunk*  "f 
tree*  by  aerial  roola  The  large  fan -like  leave*  of  ('. 
yniraata  are  the  material  of  which  the  well-known  Pnn- 
ama  liata  are  made,  ciieh  liat  Wing  idoltad  from  a  single 
leaf. 

Hence — 2.  [/.  c]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  Panama  hat.    Imp.  Diet. 
Carlylean,  Carlyleian,  a.    See  Cartylian. 
Carlylese  (kir-li-les'  or  -lei'),  a.  and  «.   I.  a. 
Sume  as  ('urlylian. 

II.  ii.  Same  as  Carlnlism,  1. 
Carlvlian  |kar-li'li-an),  a.    Relating  to  or  re- 
seinblitig  the  opinions  or  stvlo  of  Thomas  Car- 
lvlc.  a  noted  Scotch  writer  (1*95-1881).  Also 
Vurlylmu,  Carlgitian. 

He  [Thoma*  lluglu-s)  in  CattyUian  in  hta  view,  plus  a 
deep  ami  earnest  faith  iu  tin?  |»eoplc. 

IL  J.  Uinlutt.  Eug.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  lot. 

Oarlyli&m  (kar-li'Iizm),  s.  1.  The  stylo  or  a 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  Thomas  C'arlyle.  It  is 
characlerleed  liy  eon  vcr**tioual  and  Irretrular  sentence* 
and  a  copious  diction  abounding  In  metaphor  and  allusion. 
It  L*  marreil  It)'  the  forcetl  use  of  word*,  the  coinage  of  un- 
couth terras  to  suit  the  purpoae  of  the  moment,  and  the 
Introduction  of  many  foreign  Idioms. 
S.  The  leading  ideas  or  teachings  of  Thomas 
Carlvle,  who  inculcated  especially  the  impor- 
tane'eof  individual  force  of  character,  and  men's 
of  rulers  and  leaders  of  strong  character, 
carmagnole  (kit r-ma-n vol'),  n.  \¥.  carmagnole 
(>  Sp.  oarniallo/d),  of  uncertain  origin,  but  prob. 
<  CarmagHola  in  Ht>dmont.]  1.  [«!».]  Apopu- 
lar  dance  and  song  among  republicans  in  Uie 
first  ^,reuch  revolution. —  2.  A  garment  and 
costume  worn  in  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  considered  as  identified  with  tho  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  name  Brat  liecame  known  In  17»S 
aa  tliat  of  the  coat  worn  hy  the  Maraellleae  111  PatU.  and 
■renerally  ailopu-d  hy  the  revolutloidiU,  ba<°liiK>hi>rt  cllnc- 
luc  aklrta,  a  IummuI  collar  and  lapel*,  and  aeveral  row*  of 
biutona  It  waa  afterwanl  extended  ttf  a  cwtumii,  com- 
prlilnc  In  addition  largo  black  Irabu  pantaloona,  a  ml 
cap.  and  a  trlcnlorcd  irlrdle.  Tile  name  nf  the  anng  and 
dance  waa  taken  from  that  of  the  garment. 
3.  The  wearer  of  such  a  drcas;  any  violent 
revolutionist. — 4.  A  bombastic  report  of  the 
successes  and  glories  of  the  French  arms  during 

bombastic 
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Thla  mountain,  overlooking  the  liay  of  Acre  In  northwett- 
tni  l'aUHtint-.  hiu  Ik-en  from  e«rlv  tlmt-it  a  reai>rl  for  ln-r- 
mlt*.  an.l  lii  u:*H.  rtho|d,ai  alal.han  monk,  In  ohedtenre 
to  a  profi-a«r.|  n  teUiton  fr«.ni  tin-  pmphi  t  Uijah,  built 
tlicrx-  a  tower  ami  a  church  and  irathcn-d  around  him  atioitt 
b'ii  ^onipaiilitiu.  I'rom  thU  uiioit  TK-^ititiiit^  aruae  tlie 
Onncllte  order.  AcvMrdinsj  to  an  curly  rule,  the  monka 
acre  \*>  live  in  separate  cella,  to  abstain  from  meal,  und 
to  oliMT'T  a  strict  fast  fn>m  the  KkidULion  of  tlie  L>oes 
(.Seplctilln'r  ltlh)  to  Easter.  Sundays  lieitln  eieipleil. 
iialiiu  to  MoliaumicUn  peraccuiions,  the  Camielitca  aban- 
doned Mount  l  annel  anil  tstablislnnl  themselvea  in  lints 
In  fypnis  and  t-lscwlicre.  Iu  the  sliteenth  ceiiturj  SL 
Tliercnn,  a  Spanish  lady  cd  noble  family,  built  a  convent 
at  Avila  ami  established  u  dlacnlml  or  reformed  branch 
of  Uie  order,  cousistin(tof  both  monks  ami  iMIiisaomcttnw-* 
callctl  Aarv/uofed  Canntlilrj.  The  liablt  of  the  onler  Is  a 
cjiaauck,  scapular,  and  hood  of  brown  color,  ainl  a  white 
cloak,  the  hi»nl  cuverilut  tho  h*»il  and  fai-e  arid  having 
holes  for  the  eyea  In  the  1'nltcd  States  there  are  con- 
vciila  of  the  order  In  the  dbieeae*  of  Uavcnwortli.  Newark, 
I'UUbunih,  Baltimore,  St,  l»uls,  and  New  nrleans.  Tlie 
three  cmivcnta  laat  named  follow  the  rule  of  84.  Theresa. 
2.  [I.  c.l  A  variety  of  pear.— 3.  [J.  c]  A 
woolen  material  similar  to  beige  cloth. 

II.  n.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  Carmelites. 
Carmeit.  »•  pi.    [ME.,  <  OF.  enrme,  pi.  curates, 
contr.  of  *corsit/i/e.  ]  CarmeliUi  friars.  Som. 


n).  A 


the  revolutionary  wars ;  hence,  any 
address  or  document, 
carman*  (kar'man),  n. ;  pi.  carmen  (-m 
i  who  drives  a  car  or  cart 

i  In  live  city  streets, 
i  111  will, 

Sttflt,  Spectator,  Sn.  174. 

carman'^,  «.  [MK.,  also  enrcman,  for  'cartMas, 
<  AS.  carlman,  <  Icel.  hirlmadhr,  a  man,  <  karl, 
a  man  (male),  +  mnrfAr,  man  (person).  See 
carl,  and  cf.  oaWis.]   A  man. 

Carefully  ojrewuiiw,  thow  carjM-s  to  lowde. 

Jferte  drtAuee  (K,  IL  T.  S,X  I.  «7. 

carmele,  canny  lie  (kilr'mel,  kar-mu'li),  n. 
[Also  written  ctimmcil  and  cvrmt  iltc.  and  sim- 
ply cvirr,  <  Gael,  airrmtal,  the  heath-pen.]  Tho 
lieath-tH'H,  Lalhj/rus  macrorrki-us.  [Scotch.] 

Carmelint,  n.    Same  as  Carmelite. 

Carmelite  <kiir'mel-it).  ».  and  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
carmtUt't  =  It.  mrnuWifo  (ciirmc/itaso)  (cf.  F. 
carmt:  see  formes),  <  LL.  Carmelites,  fern.  Car- 
mrlitix,  <  l!r.  K<ij<i«;/irt,-.  fern.  Kap,ur/>iTic,  an  in- 
habitant of  Mount  ('urine I  (Mlj.  CnrwuliU-ti,  a 
friar  of  the  Carmelite  order),  <  KA^urf/nt,  1,. 
Carmclu*.  funnel. )  I.  n.  1.  A  mendicant,  friar 
of  the  order  of  Our  l>ady  of  Mount  Canncl. 


Hose, 

carminate  (kitr'mi-nat),  n.  [<  rvinwis-ic  + 
-nfr-l.]    A  salt  of  canuinic  acid. 

carminated  (kBr'mi-na-tcd),  a.  [<  c«in»iiiic  + 
•ate*  +  -e<P.)  Mixed  with  or  made  of  carmine : 
as,  rurminatctl  color.  —  Carminated  lake.  See  tnkt. 

canninativo  fkar-min'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [n 
F.  cviriwiM.ifi/=  Sp.  Vgi'll.  earminatira,  <  NL. 
(A.  D.  ltK2)  cnrmis/tficii*,  <  'rarminare  (Sp.  car- 
minar),  expel  wind,  prob.  a  particular  use  of 
L.  ortrmin/rrfl,  cartl,  as  wool,  hence  cleanse,  < 
carmen^  (mrwiin-),  a  card  for  wool,  <  carerc, 
card  (see  eonf-);  or,  lens  prob.,  of  ML.  ear- 
minart'1,  use  Incantations,  charm,  L.  make 
verses,  <  cvirmioi'-l  (curmin-),  a  song,  verse,  in- 
cantation, charm.]  I,  a.  Expelling,  or  having 
the  quit  lit  v  of  expelling,  wind  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

H.  n.  A  medicine  which  tends  to  expel  wind, 
and  to  remedy  colic  and  flatulence,  i  nrminatlvrs 
are  chiefly  olilaliicd  Ironi  the  veireUble  kingdom,  the  piln- 
ciiml  l«cliig  ginger, cardamoius, unlaced, aikI  i-arsway  si-eils. 
Several  of  the  esscliUal  oils  aro  also  used  a*  carminative*, 
as  tlwae  of  iM-ppenuliit,  anlae.  t*r»way,  ami  Juniper  :  also 
ahlent  splriU,  especially  in  Uie  form  of  aromatic  tinctures. 
—  Dalby's  caxmlnatlve,  a  prejiaratlon  iwil  especially 
for  rhlldren.  tor  alllch  the  folbiwlng  l»  a  common  lor- 
iu«>»  j  "jl    pcpiH-niilnt  1  part,  oil  of  nutrm  g  jVull  of  ani 

putind  lVl"  uVroid^<a!rtumoms  Wl.'pXppenntnUwaterWt. 

carmine  (kiir'min  or  -mln),  n.  [=  D.  karmiin 
=  (i.  Dan.  Sw.  karmin  =  Huns,  tarmisii,  <  F. 
earmin  —  It.  corsvisio,  <  Sp.  carniin  (=  Pg. 
crjrmi'is),  »  contr.  form  of  carmcsin  (now  e\tr- 
mefi,  after  tho  Ar.  form)  =  Pg.  cnniifaiwi  =m  It. 
fvrrmr/riso  (also  crc<»»>i,  rrewwiso)  =  OF.  'cra- 
moimn,  croiw«<*t;«e  (>  ME.  crn»toir»N,  ereminnftt, 
crimisine,  crimwirt,  E.  rriiwso-H,  q.  v.),  F.  rra- 
moisi  =  G.  karmertn  =  I),  karmecijn  —  Dan. 
JIvirWK-jrln  =  Russ.  karmasini,  <  ML.  enrmcjiita*, 
kermesiuus,  crimson,  carmine,  <  irrmrir  (Sp. 
earmes,  also  witlt  Ar.  art.  alicermes,  alqucrmrs). 
the  cochineal  insect  (sec  terror-*),  <  Ar.  and 
Pcrs.  tjirmUi,  crimson,  qirmi:,  crimson,  <  Skt. 
krimija.  produced  by  an  insect,  <  krimi,  a  worm, 
an  insect  (=  E.  trorm,  q.  v.),  +  ■J  jan,  produce, 
=  Or.  V  *J'i'  =  E.  V  "an*  =  AS.  ecu  won,  etc., 
produce:  see  genwt,  generate,  etc.,  and  t«ia.] 
1.  Tho  pure  coloring  matter  or  principle  of 
cochineal,  to  which  the  formula  CiylligOjo  has 
boon  assigned.  It  forms  a  purple  mass  sol- 
uble in  water.— 2.  That  one  of  two  or  more 
lakes  of  different  strengths  prepared  from  the 
same  coloring  matter  which  contains  the  great- 
est proportion  of  coloring  matter  to  the  oase, 
which  is  generally  aluminu.  Specifically — 3.  A 
pigment  made  from  cochineal,  it  la  a  transparent 
crimson  of  considerable  luminosity  and  intense  chroma. 
It  U  prepared  from  a  decoction  id  cochineal,  the  colorlikg 
matter  Mng  priH-ipltattd  by  aonw  aluniinoiu  salt,  funu 
lug  a  lake  —  Burnt  carmine, a  plgineut  obtained  l>y  par- 
tially charring  carmine.  II  Is  a  reddish  purple  of  extreme 
rb  liueas  —  Carmine  of  Indigo,  Indigo  carmine.  Sea 
inrfwii  —  Carmine  spar,  home  a*  oicw.ui/*. 

carminic  (kiir-min'ik),  a.  (<  carmine  +  -ic] 
In  cAcbi.,  pertaining  to  or  derived  from  carmine, 

the  colonnjr  principle  of  cochineal  Carminic 

add,  f|-l!]»(*i<>  an  acid  found  in  the  bads  id  some 
plants,  but  niost  abundantly  in  the  cochineal  Insect.  It 
forms  u  red  amorphous  innas,  and  with  the  alkalis  pro- 
duces carmine  colored  salts. 

carminite  (ksr'min-it),  n.  [<  evirmisc  +  -itcS.] 
An  arseniate  of  iron  and  lead,  occurring  in 
clusters  of  needles  having  a  carmino-red  color. 
Also  called  carmine  rpar. 

carmot  (kkr'mot  I.  «.  The  name  given  by  the 
ali  hi'iui-HtH  to  the  matter  of  which  they  sup- 
posed tho  philosopher's  stone  to  be  constituted. 


carnality 

carmylie,  «.   Bee  carmrlr. 

earn  (kam),  n.    [Tlie  proper  Celtic  (notn.)  form 

of  cairn,  o.  v.]  A  rock,  or  heap  of  rock*.  Ste 

cairn.    [Hrov.  Eng.] 

carnadinet  (kiir'na-ilen),  ».   [Mlswritu-n  r-rr- 
nardine:  <  It.  " e.irnadnu),  a  curuatioti  colour' 
(Florin),  <  L.  as  if  •f<ir»<if«#  (see  fanuilmsl  i, 
euro  (corn-),  flesh.    Cf.  inrvir««<(inc.]  Carna- 
tion, or  something  having  that  color. 
The  rn.y-coloure.1  eacnanfioa. 

MMUl„>v,  Anythln.  for  a  Quiet  We.  ti  t 

carnage  (kar'naj),  n.  [(.  F.  carnage  =  Pr.  car- 
natije  =  Sp.  ca'rnaje  =  Pg.  earnaijim  =  It.  ear. 
naggio,  slaughter,  butcherj-,  <  ML.  caniaficvai. 
a  kind  of  tribute  of  animals,  also  prob.  used, 
like  its  equiv.  raninfuwi,  in  the  additional 
sense  of  '  time  when  it  is  lawful  to  eat  rle»L ' 
(>  F.  chantage  =  Pr.  earnatgue  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  car- 
nal), season  when  it  is  lawful  to  eat  flesdi ;  cf. 
ML.  reflex  cnrnn<;lii»i,  a  dinner  of  flenhl.  <  L 
caro  {earn-),  fleah:  »eer»nin/.]  1».  The  flesh  ot 
slain  animals;  heaps  of  flesh,  as  in  shamble*. 
Ills  ample  maw  with  human  tama  tt  flllnl. 

f..f«,  Odyssey.  <»  V.i 

2f.  The  desh  that  U  given  to  dogs  after  th* 
chase.— 3.  (treat  destruction  of 
mals  by  bloody  viole 
massacre. 

In  the  eatmtpt  of  SedgcnKior,  or  in  the  more  I 
eui  M^e  of  the  Woody  «  Ircuit.    Jfaea«/a|r,  Ulat.  Ent.  :i 

Inspiring  appetites  which  had  tasted  ot  blood  wttii  • 
relish  tor  more  nnlicensed  eormi-w- 

/*re«cciff,  Kerd.  and  Isa.,  L  1 

A  liattle  was  attempted  by  a  larse  iiiUrs-llajmias  m»o 
of  studinta,  jwaaanlry.  and  burghers.  It  a,»-n  ehaiureO 
to  a  fflnwiN,  In  ahlch  tlw-  victims  wi  re  all  «u  one  side 

ilofle,,.  Hutch  Ks-pubbc,  ill.  * 
-  SJTI.  3.  flufeAery1  etc    See  innsancre.  n. 

carnage  (kltr'nAj),  c.  f.;  pret.  and  pp.  rrjri«/rov-.i. 
ppr.  carxaging.  [<  carnage,  «.]  To  strv-w  or 
cover  with  carnage  or  slaughtered  bodies :  as. 
"  that  carnagrd  plain,"  .SoufScjf,  Joan  of  Arc.  ix 

carnal  ikiir'iial),  a.  [<  ME.  carnal  —  OF.  <-<,-r- 
nel,  F.  charnti  =  Pr.  cuniW  —  Sp.  Pg.  carnal  n 
It.  carnule,  <  L.  carnalin,  fleshly,  of  the  fle»a 
(ML.,  natural,  of  the  same  blood  or  descent  . 
<  rwro  (enrts-),  flesli,  =  (Jr.  flesh,  =  Skt. 

krari/a,  raw  flesli,  conwo,  carrion,  =  AS.  Arur 
(=  OS.  hrcn,  hno  =  OFries.  hrc  (in  eomp.)  = 
OHO.  hrea,  MUG.  re  =  Icel.  *rrr  =  (ioth.  Aroor. 
in  comp.),  u  corpse;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  Arc«». 
E.  rnir,  q.  v.,  and  L.  cmdus,  raw,  >  E.  crndt. 
and  ult.  E.  cruel,  q.  v.  From  L.  carnali*  come* 
also  E.  enamel,  q.  v.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
flesh;  hence,  flesh-eating;  rnvenotia;  bloody. 

This  ennwtl  cur 
rreyi  on  the  l»ne  of  hla  mother'*  Iwly 

Klch.  III.,  It.  v 

2t.  Of  the  same  blood  or  descent ;  natural : 
kindred;  german. 

In  the  next  territories  adioyninaT  doe  Inhabits  two  ra- 
nd// lirothcra,  dukea  of  Uie  Tartars.  nauM-lv.  Burin  axel 
t'adan,  Uie  soniMw  of  Tliyaday.   //aiiuyf  s  I  vyaiKs.  I.  or. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  flesh  or  the  body,  its  pas- 
sions and  its  appetites;  fleshly;  Bensaal;  lust- 
ful; gross;  impure. 

Ovr  carnal  stings,  our  unbilled  lusts. 

Skak ..  Othello,  I  1 
Not  sunk  In  carnal  pleaaure,      Milttm,  r.  I..  vilL  bA 

4.  Not  spiritual ;  merely  human ;  not 
ing  of  anything  divine  or  holy ; 
unRanctined. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.     Rom.  viu.  7. 
Meuta  and  drill  Iu,  and  diver*  washings,  and  coma/  ..r 
dlnaucea. 

All  appearance*  of  mirth  and  pleasantry, 
lookr-1  uim  ii  as  mark*  of  a  carnal  mind. 


Carnal  Icnowlfilgs,  actual  lntrrconrac.  ■-Byn.  lusll 

S<-c  worldly  and  sestmo/. 

camaliam  (kSr'nal-ixm),  «.    f<  carnal  +  -ism.] 


Carnality ;  tho  indulgence  of  carnal  appetiten- 
tarnalisi  (kiir'nal-ist),  ».  [<  canal  +  -ut .] 
One  given  to  the  indulgence  of  i 


tites. 

They  are  iu  a  reprobate  sense,  mere  tnrnalistt,  rW:l> 
minded  men.  Burfim,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  rc- 

carnalite  (kar'nal-it),  n.  [<  corsaf  +  -if*-!.]  .V 
worldly-mmded  man ;  a  carnalist.  Ant.  Ander- 
son. f'Kare.] 

carnality  (kar-nal'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  carnalities  (-tin 
[=  OF.  carnaliteit,  F.  dan  man' Jf1  s  Sp.  eamah- 
and  =  Pg.  carnatidade  =  It.  canKiiifd.  -tadt. 
■late,  <  L.  carn<j/»/n(f-)*,  <  carnali*,  carnal :  sec 
carnal.']  The  state  of  being  carnal ;  fleshlin*«; 
fleshlv  lusts  or  desires,  or  the  indulgence  of 
them';  sensuality;  want  of  spirituality. 
They  wallow  ...  In  all  the  carual.i.t.  ,,f  the  w  rtd- 

ic  «(A,  Strunna,  L  x 


by  Google 


If  the  forme  of  the 


he  grounded  In  U»»  worldly 


decree*  at  aubwily,  tiuiiuar,  «>  luporsll  Jurisdiction,  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes  It  will  tunm  the  Inward  power  and 
purity  of  the  Goapel  Into  the  outward  carnality  <>t  tlie  law. 

ilitlm,  Ctiurch-ilovcrnment,  L  a. 

carnalize  (kar'nal-ix),  r.  /. ;  prof,  and  pp.  cvtr- 
luilicd,  ppr.  carnalizing.  [<  carnal  +  -i-r.] 
To  make  carnal ;  debase  to  carnality.   [Rare. J 

A  wuausI  and  carna/ired  spirit. 

J.  Scoff,  Christian  Life,  i.  1 2. 

carnallita  rkar'nal-it),  it.  [Named  after  Von 
Carnall,  a  Prussian  mineralogist  (1804  -74).  J  A 
milk-white  or  pink-colored  mineral  obtained 
from  tho  salt-mines  of  Staaafurt,  Prussia,  it  !■ 
a  hydrous  eWorld  vt  magnealum  and  potassium,  coutaln- 
tug  small  iiuaatiuea  ot  •odium,  rubidium,  wluni,  and 


bromine. 

carnally  (kttr'nal-i),  adr.  In  a  carnal  manner; 
according  to  the  desh;  not  spiritually. 

The  Apostle  didh  rerr  Wly  take  the  law  .  .  .  either  splr- 
ttaally  or  carnally.  accunUna-  to  the  differing  aciittiurDta 
Ot  those  to  whom  he  wrote  Uiv  epistle*. 

II.  .Vrl*m.  Wo  ot  Hp.  Bull. 

carnal-minded  (kar'nal-mln'dod),  <i.  Having 
&  carnal  or  fleshly  mind;  nn spiritual. 

carnal  mlndedneas  (kar'nal-miu'ded-nea),  a. 
Carnality  of  mind. 

I  camal-in\mlaln*M. 

Jtr.  Taylvr,  Repootanca,  t.  |  J. 
carnardinet,  »•   See  carnailinr. 
Oarnaria  (kir-na'ri-S),  n.  pi.  fNL.,  neat,  pi.  of 
L.  carnaritu,  pertaining  to  flesh,  <  caro  (earn-), 
flesh :  see  carnal,  Cf.  Cama&sia,]  In  Cuvivr'a 
system  of  classification  as  altered  by  his  editors, 
the  flesh-eaters  or  third  order  of  mammals,  con- 
taining not  only  the  Carntrorn  proper,  as  now 
understood,  but  also  the  Intcetirora,  the  Chiroty- 
tera,  and  sundry  carnivorous  marsupials ;  the 
earnasaierg.  The  marsupials  were  subsequent- 
ly placed  in  a  separate  group,  Marsnpiata. 
Also  called  Carnaatia.  [Disused.] 
carnary <  ( kar'na-ri ),  it.  [Also  written  mniarif, 

<  ML.  carnaria,  also  camarium,<.  L.  caro  (cam-), 
flesh :  see  carnal.]  A  bone-house  attached  to 
•  church  or  burial-place ;  a  charnel-house, 

Carnaasia  (kar-naa'i-fc),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  adapted 
from  F.  cariKuiruTx  (Cnvier),  camivora  iww 
earMUMier) ;  afterward  changed  by  his  editors 
to  Carnaria.]  flame  as  Carnaria. 
carnaasial  (kar-naa'i-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  rar- 
ttovtMcrr,  tho  sectorial  tooth  (orig.  fern.  (sc. 
drill,  tooth)  of  rarnasgier,  carnivorous:  see 
eamastier),  4-  -«f.]  J,  a.  Sectorial;  adapted 
for  cutting  and  tearing  flesh:  applied  to  tho 
specialised  trenchant  or  cutting  molar  or  pro- 
molar  of  the  Onrasporo. 

It  .  .  .  avfH'&n  tliat  the  sectorial  or  canvmiai  teeth  la 
the  two  Jaws  [of  the  iI<ik|  differ  In  their  nature,  the  upper 
being  the  last  premolar,  the  lower  the  anterior  molar. 

Huxley,  Anal.  Vert.,  p.  337. 
II.  ».  A  sectorial  tooth ;  the  last  upper  pre- 
molar or  first  lower  molar  tooth  of  those  Car- 
nitora  which  have  a  typically  carnivorous  den- 
,  as  the  cat  or  dog.  Oteen. 

'  (kHr-naa'i-*),  n.  [F.,  a  carnivorous 
mammal,  (  camax#irr,  fern,  carnassiere,  former- 
ly camacier,  <  Pr.  camncier  (=  Sp.  enrnioro 
aw  Pg.  enrascetro),  carnivorous,  fleshly,  <  car- 
naza  (=  Sp.  Comoro  =  Pg,  carnas,  onntifu), 
flesh,  <  L.  caro  (com-),  flesh :  see  carnal.]  1. 
One  of  the  Canmria  :  a  carnivorous  mammal. 
See  Carsorvi.— 2.  [<  F.  camattiere ;  see  ear- 
sam'af.]  A  carnaasial  tooth, 
camatet  (kar'nat),  a.  Invested  with  or  em- 
bodied in  flesh:  same  as  the  modern  incarnate, 
which,  however,  is  used  in  tho  following  extract 
as  if  the  in-  were  prrvativo. 

.  that  deeu  eenuuV  or  incamau  can 
t  a  virtue  *o  established. 

Hirkardmn,  Clarissa  llarlowe,  r.  44. 

(kar-na'ahon),  n.    [<  F.  carnation, 

<  It.  camagione,  fleah^oolor, 
also  fleshineas,  s  Bp.  carna- 
tion (cf.  Pg.  cncarnacSo), 
fleah-color,  <  L.  carnatio(n-), 
fleahineaa,  {  caro  (ivirit-), 
flesh:  see  carnal.]  1.  Fleah- 
color;  pink. 

Her  complexion  ot  the  moat  du- 
zlliiir  cantatMin.    Bvlwr,  PeUum. 

S.  In  painting,  the  represen- 
tation of  flesh;  the  nude  or 
ttodraped  parts  of  a  figure. — 
8.  In  boi.  •  (a)  The  common 
name  of  the  pink  Ihanthu* 
Canp>ph»llu*.  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  but  cul- 
tivated from  very  ancient 
times  for  its  fragranco  aud    *  ,. 


beantv.  rnderrultlratlnn,  In  pbwoot the nrlglnal lllac- 
piirple  of  the  wlj.1  Mate,  It  biu  aiuninwd  a  wide  varirtT  of 
tlntV  and  namlMTlcM  ronililnatloiu  •>(  form  nnd  color. 
Theec  varbitiva  arc  kti>ii|^1  tiy  DotUCji  fnt^i  three  rliu*.  j, 
viz.,  I4wtc*,  tlAke*.  anil  ]>lroteeiL    Alao  called  i-arnafwn 

innk.  („)  The  Ca-salpinia  putchcrrima,  the  Span- 
ish carnation,  a  leguminous  shrub  with  very 
showy  flowers,  often  cultivated  in  tropical  re- 
gions.   Also  formerly,  by  corruption,  corona- 

Blintc  Cmnat iVwu,  and  »opa  In  wine, 
Woree  ot  Paramoure*. 

Sycnlr,  Shep.  CaU.  April 

carnation2!,  n.  [<  MJJ.  carnacion,  short  for  <»- 
oarnackm:  see  inourtuirioN.]  Incarnation. 

ITteae  heleiild  not  In  vtrgyu  Marie, 
No  treaty  In  Olates  carnarivn*. 

Old  Eng.  Hurtlt..  p.  MB. 

camationed  I  kar-na'ahond),  a.  [<  carnation  + 
-erf-8.]  Having  a  color  like  carnation;  pink. 
Lovelace. 

carnation-grass  (kir-na'shou-gr*s),  n.  Cer- 
tain sedges,  especially  Carafglauca  and  C.  pa- 
nic* a,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
leaves  to  those  of  the  carnation. 

carnauba  (kilr-na-o'bjl),  n.  [Brar..]  1.  The 
Brazilian  name  of  thepalm  Copcrnieia  ceri/cra. 
See  CopemicM.—  3.  The  wax  obtained  from 
this  palm. 

carneity  {kir-ne'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  carnetu,  of  flesh : 
see  ramrtiH*.]    Fleehineaa.  [Kare.] 

carnelti  kir'ucl),  «.  TMR.,  also  kernel.  Lintel, 
lyrnel,  <  OF.  camel,  later  carseyiu,  F.  crcacaii 
e  Pr.  rximci  (ML.  reflux  carndlun,  quarncllu*), 
<  ML.  crcncllHt,  an  embrasure,  ltatt.lement :  see 
crcneUc.l  A  battlement ;  an  embrasure;  a  loop- 
hole. 

So  harde  saute*  to  (lie  cite  were  seuen, 
That  the  kmnli  ttrnrlai  were  ti^i'UbTvd  Willi  I'DglntA. 

W'iWdin  «/  I'aUnw  (K  H  T.  f«.),I 
And  alle  the  walle*  beth  of  Wit,  to  bolde  WU  theronte; 
The  mnuU  lieth  of  (Matendam.  the  kujrnde  to  aanc. 

Pirn  JHvmnan  (A>,  vl.  Ta. 

carnolian,  cornelian  fkltr-,  kor-ne'lyan),  «. 
[More  correctly  cornelian  (changed  to  cornelian 
in  simulation  of  L.  caro  (cum-),  flesh),  <  F.  cor- 
naline,  <  It.  comalina  =  Pr.  Pg.  eornelina  —  Sp. 
corntrina,  carnelian;  It.  also  comiala  O  E.  car- 
neol,  a.  v. ) ;  a  dim.  form.  <  L.  cornu  =  E.  horn  ; 
so  called  from  its  horny  appearance ;  cf.  onyx, 
which  means  lit.  'a  finger-nail  or  claw.']  A 
siliceous  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  of 
a  deep-red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish-white  color. 
It  1>  tolerably  hard,  capable  of  a  iiuui  pollab,  and  U  aaed 
for  aealv  etc.  Tlie  nneet  ipecimena  come  fMm  Tatuliay 
(liefioe  a)ao  calbit  Cnmbay  **n*t\  and  tMirat,  In  India, 
where  they  arc  found  as  nodtilca  of  a  bUcklah-otlre  color. 
In  peculiar  Mrata,  SO  feel  l«rlow  the  •urface.  The  nodnlea, 
after  two  yean*  expoanro  U<  the  awn,  are  boiled  for  two 
dara,  and  thereby  acquire  the  bcaotifnl  colon  for  which 
they  arc  prtted. 

carneolt,  ».  [=  D.  karneool  =  0.  Larniol  = 
Sw.  Dan.  karneol,  <  It.  oorninla :  see  onracrirtN.] 
Carnelian.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

OameoBpongia  (klr'nf -^-s|>on'ji-e),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  <  L.  carneus,  fleshy  (see  camcoi«),  4- 
mongia,  a  sponge.]  Fleshy  sponges:  a  class  of 
Pori/era  contrasted  with  Caleitpongia.  It  con. 
tairui  the  mnltltude  ot  apongea  liavlna*  aa  cuinmon  char* 
actera  a  very  thick  mffloaenn.  a  supply  and  drainage  aya- 
terallkc  that  of  ordinary  commercial  apoiwet.  the  ectoderm 
and  cDdoderm  aa  in  the  Lruevne*,  and  tlie  skeleton,  wlieu 
present,  either  eeratoiloaa  or  sfliceuua,  with  lta  eleiitenta 
milLately  or  Irreirularly  dhmoaed-  Most  sponges  belong  to 
thla  clau,  which  la  divided  l.y  Hyatt  lata  the  orders  Hah- 
mam/idea.  GwiMMtninie,  OrateMfra,  Cernto-SUiatittea,  and 


carnlTorai 

make.]    1.  A  public  executioner;  a  hangman; 
s  a  term  of  abuse,  a  wretch. 


Let  the  canii/w*  icoar  tlndr  thruata  f 

MiddUloii  and  JbxrUp.  fair  Qnarrel,  iv,  4. 

2.  [cap.]  In  omith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  hawks: 
same  as  JficrrwfMr.  tetaon,  1841!.  [Not  in  use] 
(It)  A  genus  of  hirds:  same  as  i'*<nii«rciw. 
Sumlerall,  1KIA.  [Not  in  use.] 
carnlflcatdon  (kitr'ni-fl-ka'ahon),  u.  [<  F.  ear- 
nijicativn  =  8p.  caracrlcafio,  car»<fl«i<»o»i  e=  Pg. 
carnijicacflo  =  It.  cafniflraHone,  <  L.  as  if  *«ir- 
nifJcof»o(»-),  <  rarntficarr,  pp.  conti.ficarti* :  sec 
<"n»(fy.]  The  act  of  camlfviug;  in  pathol.,  a 
state  of  certain  organs  in  which  the  tissue  be- 
comes changed  »o  as  to  resemble  that  of  fleshy 
Jarts.  In  tho  lungs  it  is  equivalent  either  to 
the  condition  seen  in  atelectasis  or  to  hepati- 
zation. 

carnlfy  (  Kllr'ni-fl),  «•.  l. ;  pret.andpp.  camifictl, 
ppr.  ramifying.  [<  F.  camifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  Mrwt- 
ficar-m:  (red.)  =  It.  carnificarc,  <  L.  carniftcarc, 
also  enmuficare,  only  in  sense  of  'behead,'  < 
caro  (cam-),  flesh,  +  faccre,  make.  See  ear- 
ar/cjr.J  1.  To  form  flesh;  grow  fleshy.  [Kare.] 


rslk.  1 1 


,  I  hear,  I  dlxnt,  I  aangnlfy,  I  earnUy. 
Sir  31.  Halt.  Uria.  of  Mankbid.  p. 


2.  In  pathol.,  to  lose  the  normal  structure  and 
become  fleshy.  See  rtirnitfoafion. 
carnin.carnine(kllr'nin),  n.  KL.caro(eor»-), 
flejili  (see  camoi),  +  -in*,  -iMr».]  A  substance 
((  ^HgNjOj)  found  in  muscular  tissue, and  hence 
in  the  extract  of  meat.  It  l»  a  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, not  readily  soluble  in  odd  water.  II  forms  a  distinctly 
crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
carnival  (kar'ni-val),  n.  [Formerly  oor»or«/ 
=  D.  karnaral  —  Tien.  Sw.  (r.  kancral,  <  F. 
carnaral  =  Sp.  Pg.  carnaral,  i  It.  camotale, 
;  the  last  three  days  before  Lent;  un- 


Ifear 
fairly  ,lo 


C&rnoOBpOngian  (kar'ne-6-spon'ji-an),  a.  and 
n.  I,  a.  Fleshy,  aa  a  apbiige;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Car- 
neomongia'. 

IT.  n.  One  of  the  Cancotpongia ;  a  fleshy 
sponge. 

carneous  (kar'ne-ns),  a.  [<  L.  cariwKs,  of 
fleBh,  <  caro  (cam-),  flesh:  see  carnal,  and  cf. 
carauiss.]  1.  Fleshv;  having  tho  qualities  of 
flesh :  OB,"earncout  "fibres,"  Ray,  Works  of  Cre- 
ation, ii. — 2.  Flesh-colored;  pink  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow. 

carney1  (kSr'ni),  n.  [Prob.  <  L.  cantciM,  fleshy: 
see  camcous.]  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which 
the  mouth  ia  bo  furred  that  they  cannot  eat. 

Carney3  (kllr'ni),  n.  [Also  spelled  rviraj;  a 
slang  word,  of  unknown  origin.]  Flattering, 
hypocritical  talk;  flattery.  [Slang.] 

carn«ya  (kSr'ni),  p.  [<  carneii-,  «.]  I.  frniw. 
To  insinuate  one's  self  into  the  good  graces  of; 
flatter;  wheedle.  [Slang.] 

EI.  in  trant.  To  interlard  one's  discourse  with 
hypocritical  terms  or  tones  of  flattery  or  en- 
denrmcut.  [Slang.] 

carnifex  (kar'ni-feks),  n.  [L.,  also  camufex, 
<  caro  (oarn-),  flesh  (see  carnal),  +  /af*rr, 


in  popular  etymology  as  made  up  of 
It.  fwrme,  flesh,  and  rale,  farewell,  aa  if  'fare- 
well, flesh!'  but  prob.  a  corruption  of  ML. 
cirNc/cTriincn,  alxo  cncac/cranKm,  cariti/crfinrt, 
ciimcleralf,  Slirovetide,  lit.  the  'solace  of  the 
flesh,'  permitted  in  anticipation  of  the  Lenten 
fast,  for  L,  earnis  levamrn  (or  ML.  */crari«Mi) : 
cami*,  gen.  of  caro,  flesh  (see  cantaO ;  lecamen, 
solace,  lightening,  <  lecare,  lighten,  <  la-it, 
light:  see  alienate.  The  season  was  also 
called  rnnteiH-ia-rrtrr,  'flesh-relaxing,'  carnuea- 
piurn,  'flesh-taking.'  camicora,  'flesh-eating,' 
as  well  as  cfir*<;>riri««H,  'flesh-privation,'  prop, 
applied tothcliv^inniiigof Lent-]  1.  Thefeaat 
or  seaaou  of  rejoicing  before  Lent,  observed  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  with  publie  merri- 
ment and  revelry,  feasts,  balls,  operas,  con- 
certs, etc.  Hence  —  2.  Figuratively,  feasting 
or  revelry  in  general. 

Lore  la  the  sacred  halls 
Held  carat  rot.  Ttmymm,  PrlnetSS,  vll. 

Carnival  lace,  a  variety  of  reticella  lace  made  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France  dtirioa  the  sUleentb  century. 

carnivalesquo  (kaKni-vg-lesk'),  a.  K  eami- 
ra(  +  -esque;  after  It.  carnoraletco.']  Pertain- 
ing  to  or  resembling  a  carnival ;  suitable  to  or 
in  keeping  with  a  carnival.  [Rare.] 

I  uucht  fairly  to  cooteas  that  my  last  Impression  of  the 
Carnival  was  altogether  oariiiM<«oue. 

It.  Jama,  Jr.,  Trans  Sketches,  p.  1X1. 

Oarnivora  (kar-niv'o-rft),  *.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi. 
of  aamiroriu;  Bee  ctimiroruiM.]  1.  [/.  e.]  In 
general,  carnivorous  animals;  animals  that 
feed  on  flesh. — 2.  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classi- 
fication, the  carnivorous  mammals  proper;  the 
Carnaria  or  Carnassia  of  Cuvier  without  the 
Inttetirora,  the  Cstro/itrra,  and  the  carnivorous 
ilartupialia,  forming  the  third  family  of  his 
Carnaria,  and  divided  into  the  tribes  t'lanti- 
gratla,  THgitigrada,  and  Amphibia  (or  Pisni- 
graAa,  the  seals,  etc. ).  The  \rrm  was  long  almost 
universally  used  In  this  sense,  and  Is  still  current;  but  It 
Is  now  usually  superseded  by  Fma  ss  an  onler  ot  mam- 
mals, dlviiled  Into  Piuiyedta  and  Pinni^rdin,  or  tcrres- 
trlsl  sad  amphlblal  carnivores.  T\te  technical  characters 
of  the  order  are  given  under  AVrte  (which  seeX 
8.  In  cntom.,  in  I^atreiUe's  system,  the  first 
family  of  pentaroerous  C'oleoptcra,  or  beetles : 
synonymous  with  Adrphaga. 

carnivoracity  (kar'ni-vo-ras'ji-ti),  n.  [<  car- 
nii'orotM ;  the  term,  after  roracifj.]  Oreodi- 
ness  of  appetite  for  fleali.   .Pone.  [Rare.] 

Oarnivor®  (kar-niv'6-re),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  L.  carnirortut :  se'e  carnivorous.]  In  ichtk., 
a  division  of  cyprinodont  Ashes.  See  Vyprino- 
doHtida*. 

carnivoral  (kar-niv'o-ral),  a.  [<  Coritfeora  + 
-al.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mammalian  order 
Cnrattwra  or  Fera  (which  see).  B.  U.  ir i/«Vt, 
Amer.  Neurol.  Ass.  Trans.,  1882. 
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carnivore 

carnivore  (kar'ni-vor),  it.    [=  F.  carnicore,  < 
L.  carnirortu:  see  enrniewoN*.]    A  varnivo- 
roua  animal ;  one  of  tho  tVtnmwo. 
That  the  earm'aure  may  live  brrbivmrv*  muat  die. 

11.  Si*m*r,  l«l>  of  Klhlca,  p.  IT. 

carnivority  (kar-ni-vor'i-ti),  «.  Same  as  car- 
nieorouxnes*.  [Itare.j 

carnivorous  ( kar-niv'o-rus),  a.  [=  F.  carni- 
vore =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  carniroro,  <  1L  winiirorwji, 
flesh-eating,  i  caro  {earn-),  flesh  (see  rarnaf), 
+  rvwnrc,  eat,  devour.]  1.  Hating  or  feeding 
on  flesh ;  subsisting  upon  animal  food :  applied 
to  animals  which  naturally  seek  animal  food, 
as  the  linn,  tiger,  dog,  wolf,  etc. ;  also  to  plants 
which  feed  upon  insects,  as  the  Droscra  or  sun- 
dew, the  Pintfmcula,  the  Dionwa  or  Venus'*  fly- 
trap, and  the  various  pitcher-bearing  plant*. 

i  that  Dr.  Koungrtn  haa  been  able  to  trana. 
1  of  a  pipxm  Into  a  ntm'nimi  atoiuach 
'  I  on  meat  for  a  fcmg  time. 

N*.  K.  Bnoki,  U«  u(  Heredity.  |».  OS. 

2.  Specifically — (a )  In  mammal.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Carnivora ;  camivoral;  carnassial. 
(d)  In  entom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Carnico- 
ra;  adephagous;  predatory. — 3.  In  odontng., 
trenchant;  sectorial;  carnasaial:  as,  a  carnivo- 
rous molar  or  premolar. 

carnivoTOUsly  (kar-niv'p-rus-li),  adc.  In  a  car- 
nivorous manner. 

carnivorousnesa  (kar-niv'o-rus-nes),  n.  Tho 
elate  or  quality  of  being  carnivorous  or  " 
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[{  nffroca*  +  -ed"*.] 


aevrral 

there  la 


luu  obaerved  the  rtee  of 


dir.'  In 


apeeiea  of  Aracesi,  but  does  not  caiiaMer  that 
aulBck'ni  evidence  to  warrant  tho  aawnif 


aaunipUon  of 
It  seemi  aa  If 


habit*  in  theae  plant*, 
auine  other  oiplanstlon  than  that 
would  have  to  b»  aotutit  for. 

Jour,  of  Bat.,  Brit,  and  Fnrrifn,  1883,  p.  MB. 

earn  ok  t,  n.  [ME. ;  origin  obscure.]  A  mea- 
sure of  four  bushels,  or  iialf  a  quarter  of  corn. 

Every  aak  (of  ooal|  bo  tryed  and  provid  to  be  and  lioldo 
a  Mnai  ;  and  the  I),  aakkca  P»  holde  a  quarter,  whataoevlr 
the  price  be,  vpi>n  peyno  of  lwvnnyntf  uf  the  aakkea  and 
parte  at  the  colya.         £n?fuA  UilJj  (B.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  <M, 

carnose  (kar'nos),  o.   Satno  as  mmoM. 

carnoslty  (kar-noa'i-tl). ». ;  pi.  rorwwlfie*  (-tlr.). 
[=  F.  enrnotitf  —  Pr.  tanmgitat  =  Sp.  on  rnostdad 
=  Pg.  cvirnowdaWc  -  It.  mmonfrl,  <  ML.  wimu- 
#»<a<l->*.  fleBhinesa,  <  L.  oamofw,  fleshy:  see 
Mmotur.]    If.  Fleshiness. 

The  olive*.  Indeed,  be  very  arnall  then,  awl  no  lii«v*" 
Ui.ii>  c»i«ni  r«t  vorauwodM  they  art  for  tbolr  earmmtii. 

Holland. 

9.  A  fleshy  growth. 

Carnot's  theorem.  See  theorem. 

carrions  ( kar'nus),  a.  [=  F.  dkameux  =  Vr.  car- 
tun  an  Bp.  Pg,  It.  carnooo,  <  L.  earnosus,  fleshy, 
<  euro  (earn-),  flesh:  seo  carnal,  and  cf.  cor- 
neous.] 1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh;  fleshy 

"  ramoiM  matter,    "-" — ■  *  am:....  — 

8.  In  bot.,  of  a  flesl 
cnlcnt  leaves,  stems,  etc. 
Also  camast. 

carn-taagle.  a.    Bee  caim-lan./lc. 

carny,  n.  and  r.    See  romry2. 

caroacht,       Bee  rarorV. 

carob  (kar'obj, 
F.  caroubc.  Or 

rubo,  cambtno  =  Sp.  garrobo,  al-garrobo  =s  Pg. 
a//flTTofec«ra,  carob-tree ;  It.  carruba  =  Sp.  j?or- 
rofta,  al-garroba.  garro/a  —  Pg.  a//arroOoT  carob- 
bean,  St.  John's  bread;  <  Ar.  **nrr<A,  bean- 
pods.]  The  common  English  name  of  the  plant 
Ceratonia  SiUqua.   See  Crratonta. 

The  path  led  thrrwah  a  grove  of  tan*  Uvea,  from  which 
the  beaua  knuwn  in  Germany  u  M.  Juhn  *  brnad  are  pro- 
duced. B.  rayfvr.  Land*  of  the  Saracen,  p.  42. 

carob-bean  (kar'^b-bin),  ».  The  pod  or  fruit 
of  the  carob ;  8t,  .'lohn's  bread.  Bee  Ceratonia. 

carochet,  caroacht  i  ka-roch'),  n.  [ Also earocA, 
caroce,  ca.ro/tge ;  =  MHO.  tarrfoche,  tarrotwhe, 
karrutuch.  tarrotche,  G.  larotae,  karoUe  =  I>an. 
karowe,  <  OF.  earache,  F.  earrotte  =  Sp.  dim. 
earrocilla  and  <virro<tn  =  Pg,  carroea,  dim.  car- 
rocim,  <  It.  carrneeio,  earrozza,  formerly  aloo 
carroccia,  a  carriage,  <  carro,  a  car:  w-o  oorl. 
This  word  seems  lo  have  helped  to  give  a 
erete  wiine  to  carriage,  q.  v.J  A  kind  of  plca- 
sure-earriugi';  a  c  ach:  as.  "coaches  and  <vi- 
rwAfx,"  #«r/«N,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Ill«  ™«|V<  elllnlnn  with  p>Jd,  anil  mnrr  lirigbt  tlian 
the  rlkarl.it  of  l Ue  ►•in,  wiarliw  uat  III*  ik»Tvimnt». 

Chapman  and  SJnWrj..  Chaliot,  Ailniiral  of  KnuKT.  111. 

i.f  ill*-  %l:tr>|tlli.  of  KiMltr 
t  aUir.tf  t.<  th'  kr«,  nal 

t '^iif.irtnr*.  lUri.n  i.  Trairoly,  v.  1. 
Let  til.  r.ir.rft  K          an.l  III  III.  pi 

at 


•ertaitungto  Heshj  fleshy:  as, 
•  i/„(/,imf.  tT.  of  Pliny,  xv.  3.— 
•h-liv  consinU-UL-i' :  sui.l  of  §uc- 


,  m.  [Also  called  earob-tret;  = 
■  carobe  =  Pr.  carobla,  <  It.  ««tr- 


carochedf  ka-nVht'), 
Placed  in  a  paroche. 
4Hd  honour  goea  on  rnib'hea,  \*ts*ry  ritlra  MiwVri. 

MaMtuiftr,  Virvln-xliLrtyT,  111.  i 

caroignet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  «nrto». 

carolMkar'ol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carrot, 
carroll.  <  ME.  carol,  carolle,  carole,  a  dance,  a 
song,  i  OF.  carole,  a  kind  of  dance,  also  a  carol 
or  Christmas  song  (>  ML.  It.  Sp.  carola),  <  Bret. 
koroll,  a  dance,  korolla,  konmi,  dance,  move  in 
cadence,  nn  Corn,  carol,  a  choir,  concert,  =  W. 
caro/,  a  carol,  song,  earoli,  carol,  eoroli,  dance, 
move  in  a  circle,  7  Manx  carcal.  a  carol,  = 
(iael.  carull,  caircall.  harmony,  melody:  from 
the  root  seen  in  Gael,  car,  rsir,  a  turn,  a  bar  of 
music,  movement,  as  Ir.  ear,  a  turn,  cor,  a  turn, 
music,  circular  motion,  =  W.  cor,  a  circle,  choir ; 
and  in  E.  cnr'.q.  v.]  If.  A  kind  of  circular 
dance. 

rnrthjr  wonder)?  thar  woke.  &  the  wyn  drouken, 
1  ful  drejly  wytli  dere  mrvtet. 
•  ami  Ike  O  wn  Knight  (K.  11  T.  8.).  L  1090. 
,  inatrumenU,  camU*.  daunow. 

Canuerr,  Kni«tit  •  Tale.  L  10TS. 
(It  U  often  dimeult  to  UU  frum  the  context  w  hctlwr  Mrol 
U  the  dance  or  Hit  fi<*  tliat  aocnia  P>  havo  hceii  nmriK  a* 
an  accompaniment  to  It ;  hat  In  t'hancnr  It  nnully  meant 
alnipiy  the  dance.  I 

S.  A  song,  especially  ono  expressive  of  jor; 
often,  specifically,  a  joyotu  song  or  ballad  in 
celebration  of  Christmas. 

No  night  ia  now  with  hrinn  or  mrpf  blnu'd. 

Sh**..  M.  K.  D.,  |L  • 
They  lirard  her  ringing  bar  laat  aong,  . 
Heard  a  ear.4.  inoiimrul,  holy. 

Trnni/mn,  Ij«ly  of  Khalott,  ir. 

carol1  (kar'fll),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caroled  or  car- 
olled, ppr.  caroling  or  carolling.  [<  ME.  car- 
olen,  <  OF.  caroler  =  Pr.  carolar  =  It.  caroinrr- ; 
from  tho  noun.]  I.  (nfrun*.  To  sing;  warble; 
sing  in  joy  or  festivity. 
Hark!  how  Hi*  chcerrfMll  bird*  do  rhaunt  thtyr  Uka, 
And  anrroU  of  l^A'ea  pralac 

A'peiuer,  Kpkthalamkin,  L  Ti». 
H.  trans.  1.  To  slug  joyously. 
Hovering  swana,  their  throata  reUtaa'd 
>T«tn  native  alienee,  carol  aounda  hannnntooa. 

Prior.  Seoond  flymti  to  CalUmaehu. 

2.  To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

The  chepUarda  at  Uudr  fcatlvala 
Carol  her  sondncaL        Milton,  Potmia,  1.  M». 

carol-'t,  carroll  (kar'pl),  n.   [<  ME.  karole,  a 
wreath.  <  ML.  carola,  a  lattice,  railing,  Incto- 
sure,  lit.  'a  circle';  same  word  as  carola,  a 
dance:  see  enrol1.]     1.  A  ring  of  leaves  or 
flowers;  a  garland;  a  wreath. 
Scho  pott*  like  reach*  In  other 
And  made  a  kar,4*  In  a  atonnda ; 
T)i«  Pin  |>A«        thnoncj  hende  tondwd  tlie  gronnda 
And  tha  other  arho  helde  on  heygh. 

.Srwn  Sagtt,  1.  SSH. 

2.  In  arch. :  (a)  A  small  closet  or  incloerare  in 
which  to  ait  and  read.  (6)  A  bay-window,  Ox- 
ford Glossary. 

Also  written  carrel,  carrtll,  earrali. 
carola  (kar'$-l|l),  ».    [It.,  a  dance,  ring-dance: 
seo  cdrtrf1.]   A  dance  resembling  the  carma- 
gnole, popular  in  France  during  the  revolution, 
caroll,  n.   Plural  of  earolus. 
caroUn  (kar'o-Hn),  ».    [<  ML.  CaroNnus,  adj., 
<  Carolus,  Charles:  see  carl,  and  cf.  cartino.] 
1.  A  gold  coin  first  issued  iu  1732  by  Charles 
Philip.  Elector  of  tho  Palatinate,  and  afterward 


mm? 


adopted  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  It  waa 
worth  •llehtl)  Kt»  than  the  Aiucrkan  half  evaule  and  a 
little  n» ire  than  the  British  toverelgn.    llwro  weni  U 


V..u  put  out  all  ynii  torv-l 


uh.l  drpiirt. 
Hr^ti-f ,  \t  hllc  UevU.  I.  S. 


2.  A  Swedish  gold  coin,  worth  about  two  dol- 
lnrx. 

Carolina  bark,  pink,  etc.   See  the  nouns. 

Caroline  (kar'o-lin  or  -lln).  [<  ML.  Cam. 
linns :  *e»>  carolin.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  person 
uatiicd  Carolus  <ir  CHtarles.    specifically  -  (a)  IV 

lixielufi  to  .  >r  i:luimi:tcrli«tii'  of  thf  tinirr*  <if  t^iarlca  I.  and 
II.  .if  Knclatid  :  n.«,  Ihu  '"nrof  1 11^  ilivlue*. 

llr  illmi-verii  Ili  U  lliiv  ii'tnTaliV  4'lrtvvnkanof  tlie  Carv- 
tint  ase  hud  l»>  I<1  a  .*!  I  |.  own  laiignatte. 

7'*c  r/iurcAnwiitNew  VorkX  Ul.  & 
(»)  ban«e  u  Can.in»yia». 


Caroling1  (kar'6-ling),  a. 
gian. 

caroling'-,  carolling  (kar'ol-iug),  n.  [<  ME. 
carolimje,  ea  rolgua ;  verbal  n.  of  carol !,  r.  ]  The 
act  of  one  who  carols;  a  song  of  joy,  praise,  or 
devotion. 

•  ►phelU  .  wild  anat^hea  and  tho  »weet  eae^l.na.  o«  '-a. 
yon  Uk>  It."  CUrrid^.  UL  lUtnaW.  L  m 

CarolingiAO  (kar^-lin'ji-an),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
Carlovingian,  after  F.  Carlovinffien  ;  =  Bp.  lor- 
loringeo  —  It.  Carolingio,  Carkn  inajo,  CaroUnn. 
(  ML.  Carolinai,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
<  OHO.  Karling,  Charting,  MUG,  Kdrltnr,  A'rr- 
linc,  patronvmio  deriv.  of  Karet,  Karl,  Charles: 
see  carl  ana  -injr3.]  I.  <i.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Frankish  royal  and  imperial  family  or  dy- 
nasty which  succeeded  the  Merovingians:  so 
called  from  Charles  Mattel,  duke  of  the  Frank* 
and  mayor  of  the  palace,    niarle.  rirreiaed 

liower  without  the  mjal  title.  UU  son  Prpln  the  I 
deputed  the  laat  of  tho  Mcrorliurlani  and  made  nil 
klikit  a.  P.  Til  or  7M.  Pepin  •  graiidaon  I  'harlemaene.  or 
aiarte*  the  Oreal.  teuewcl  the  Weatem  Kmplrv  by  «a> 
quiwt.  and  »«  crowned  enitieror  out  Oeraiaiir,  Kranre, 
and  Italy  In  800.  Th»  einpfre  waa  aubarant ntly  dlndrd 
Into  subordinate  klnadoina,  and  wa»  finally  l*oken  np  la 
St*,  thoiwh  the  Utle  emperor  waa  not  at  once  alnuxloned. 
CarollinTUUi  kins*  continued  Pi  relsn  tn  Ornnany  till  Ul 
(LouU  the  Chihr),  snd  In  franc*  til)  »C  (Lonia  VA 

H.  n.  A  member  or  one  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Carolingian  family  or  dynasty. 

Carolinian  (kar-o-lin'i-an),  a.  and  n.  f<  Caro- 
lina -4-  -inn.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Car- 
olinas,  or  to  either  of  tho  two  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

II.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  either 
North  or  South  Carolina. 

carolino  ( kar-6-le'no),  ».    See  earlino. 

caiolitic,  carolytic  (kar-^-lit'ik),  a.  [Ori- 
gin (appar.  Gr. ) 
not  obvious.]  In 
arch.,  decorated 
witii  branches 
and  leaves,  aa  a 
column.  Uwilt. 
Also  written  car- 
oletic.  [Not  fat 
use.] 

Carollia  (ka-roi'i 
tt),n.  [NL.l  A  ge- 
nua of  a  mall  South 


rnlle  or  Carc>lu«  «r  Oarles  I , 
U«a*un.  t  !>i«e  of  the 


lostomine 
connecting  the 
genus  I'awi;..vr«.v 
with  lilotsophaga. 
C.  brevieauda  so 
closely  resembles 
species  of  Glotso- 
phaga  as  to  have 
been  often  con- 
founded with  It. 
carolling,  «.  Six 
caroling^', 

carolus  (kar'o- 
lus),  n. ;  pj.  earoli 
(-11).  [ML.  form 
of  Charles :  see 
«irf.]  Tlie  com- 
mon name  of  a 
gold     coin  of 

Charles  I.  of  England,  worth  20»., 
called  the  unite. 

carol wiset,  atfr.    [ME.  twrokwysei;  < 
«ri»r2.]  Iu  the  manner  of  a  carol. 

Aftyr  that  they.wentyn  tn  cwnpaa 
IkMuuynf*  about*  thla  8o«ir  an  e*>  pant, 
And  anoim),  at  it  were.  In  nraWwv. 

cSUuorr,  (Jood  women,  I.  i 

carolytic,  a.  See  carolitic. 

carom  i  kar'ooj),  n.  [Short  for  carambole.  a., 
q.  v.]  In  bt'UKifYi*,  the  hitting  of  two  or  three 
balls  in  succession  by  the  rue-ball  from  one 
stroke  of  the  cue :  in  Great  Britain  sometimes 
called  onnnoM.    Also  spelled  carrom. 

carom  (kar'om),  r. «.  [<  corom,  or  short  for 
carambole,  r.,  q.  v.]  1.  In  billiards,  to  make 
a  carom  (which  see).— 2.  To  strike  or  collide 
against  a  thing  and  then  rebound  or  glance  off 
again f  cannon:  usually  with  on,  and  common 
in  racing  slang:  as,  Eclipse  caromed  on  High- 
flyer and  injured  his  chance  of  winning. 
'Also  spelled  eurroat. 

caromel  (kar'o-rael),  n.   See  caramel. 

caroomet,  «.    A  corruption* of 

caroon  (ka-ron').  a.     [Prob.  <  Gael, 
the  mountain-ash  or  wwnn-tpec.  caornnn,  cao- 
rann,  and  in  simple  form  co^r,  the  berry  of  the 
same,  =  Ir.  caor,  a  berry,  grape,  >  oiorfaoisa. 
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caroon 

the  mountain-ash.  1  A  species  o£  cherry 
Also  spelled  mrroon. 
»!»,  ».  Same  ub  earoeke. 
carosse'2,  «.  See  karax*. 
carotel,  caroteol  (kar-o-tel',-tel'),  n.  [E. Ind.] 
1.  An  Oriental  weight  varying  from  5  to  0 
pounds. —  2.  In  Eastern  commerce,  a  bundle, 
generally  of  dried  fruits,  weighing  about  7 
hundredweight.  A  carotel  of  mace  is  3  hun- 
dredweight. 

carotic  (ka-rot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  carotique  —  Hp. 
eord/jpo,  <  Or.  tapurutde,  stupefying,  <  napoii', 
stupefy,  <  sdfiof,  Btnpor,  torpor,  heavy  sleep: 
see  c«ru*.]  1.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
stupor  or  earns. — fl.  Same  as  carotid. 
caroticotympanic  (ka-rot'i-kd-tim-pan'ik),  a. 
[<  carotic  +  tympanic.]  In  mat.,  pertaining  to 
the  carotid  canal  and  the  tympanum, 
carotid  vks-rot'id),  ».  and  a.  [=  F.  carotide, 
n.,  carotidien,  a.,  =  Hp.  eardtida,  n.,  raroHdm, 
a.,  =  Pg.  oorofniVu,  n.  pi.,  =  It.  carotidi,  n.  pi., 
<  NTs.  cxirofis,  pi.  carotide*  (ef.  ML.  earotirtr, 
earn  lids),  <  Or.  anftwric,  usually  in  pL  ko^ut!M(, 
the  two  great  arteries  of  the  neck,  so  called,  it 
is  said,  from  a  belief  that  sleep  was  caused 
by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  head 
through  these  vessels,  <  ttaoitn;  napoiv,  plunge 
into  sleep,  stupefy,  <  xdpor,  stupor:  see  carotic] 
I_  n.  The  principal  artery  of  the  neck  of  the 
higher  vertebrates.  There  ar*  usually  two  carotids, 
right  awl  left,  giving  off  («w  It  sny  branches  in  the  nee* 
itself,  tint  supplying  th»  head.  In  man,  til*  right  carotid 
arise*  la  common  with  the  right  subclavian  from  the  in- 
nominate artery  ;  the  kit  «im  directly  from  the  arch  of 
Use  aorta ;  bout  ascend  too  neck  nearly  vertically,  tmt 
somewhat  .luiini  itung  from  each  other,  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column  and  on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  inclosed 
with  Urn  pneiiiuiwutrh:-  ii.tt  <■  and  internal  J  iir-'iI  «r  rein  111 
tl»  carotid  sheath,  and  divide  opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  tlw  intrmoi  slid  artomof 
carotid* ;  op  to  this  divleloa  the  right  and  left  carotidi  arc 
terra  ed  tiic  emjMtwi  earofide.  The  eatttmat  carotid'  are 
tlx  outer  of  the  terminal  branches  nf  the  common  csrotkls, 
supplying  mainly  parts  of  the  bead  outside  the  brain-cav- 
ity ;  toetr  branches  ars  the  aupcrior  thyroid,  llngust,  fsclsl, 
occipital,  posterior  auricular,  ascending  pharyngeal,  In- 
ternal usaxilUry,  and  temporal  arteries.  The  internal 
<vn-'.ri>te  arc  the  inner  of  the  tenr.hini  Iran  1  tea  of  the  com* 
■Don  carotids,  ascending  deeply  along  the  aide  of  the  neck 
and  entering  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  carotM 
canal  In  the  temporal  boue,  nipplyusr  the  brain  and  asso- 
ciate structures.  (See  cuts  under  embryo  and  Iinw.)  A 
similar  srraajrement  of  the  carotids  la  aubstsfltlslly  re- 
potted In  mammals.  In  birds  the  disposition  of  those  arte- 
ries varies  much,  but  In  most  cases  there  Is  but  one  carotid, 
the  left,  or  slnlsteocsroUd-    Also  earvtir, 

IX.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  great  arteries 
of  the  neek :  as,  tho  earotid  canal.  Also  carotie. 
—  Carotid  artertss.  h*o  I.  —  Carotid  canai.  the  pas- 
sage  >>jr  »  hl.  Ii  the  internal  rati  4  id  artery  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ;  in  man,  a  einuons  canal  through  the  pe- 
irons  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.-  Carotid  foramen. 
Hat  /oramtn.— Carol  Id  ganglion,  a  ''"ill  sympathetic 
ganglion  occasionally  found  on  the  under  surface  of  Uie 
Internal  oaroUd  artery  while  Is  the  carotid  canal.  -  0A- 
land,  in  enteryof.,  the  tenninatlun  of  the  nrat  or 
primitive  aortic  arch,  whence  the  Internal  and 
I  carotids  arise.—  Carotid  groove,  the  sigmoid 
groove  on  either  lido  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
where  the  Internal  carotid  artery  and  <  avcroinis  sinus  lie. 
Also  called  Mnsrwnu  rrroonr.-  Carotid  nerva.    <o)  A 
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Sim-    iHinnler,  and  noise.  A 


drinking  deeply  ;  it  may  be  a 
drlnklug-liuiii. 


b  by  derivation  a  time  of 
wchaiinliau  feast,  a  noisy, 
atireatrsined'  drlnkmg.huuL  N'nssiiil  la  limited  by  Its 
associations  with  the  put  an  as  to  be  chiefly  poetic  or  to 
eipreas  deep  drinking.  .Spiv  la  conaidiTeil  a  colloonlal 
word,  but  areiiin  likely  b>  win  recognition  sa  a  convenient 
word  for  a  pcrhal  ul  drunkenness  which  Incites  tn  slid 
and  rerklese  at  tloiL  IHbaueh  H  distinctively  noew,  hav- 
ing less  reference  now  than  formerly  to  rating,  applying 
chiefly  to  gnaw  lewdness  nr  drunkenness,  which  u  nften 
prolonged.  Salum#«V>a,  like  snwsaii,  has  historical  aaso. 
cistlona :  It  Is  a  strong  wonl  tor  license,  noisy  revelry, 
gniMsml  rontlnucal  delatncbery.  Oryv  Is  bv  derivation  a 
secret  nocturnal  debauch,  and  by  usaire  a  time  of  joining 
In  a  wild  or  frantic  shandonment  to  drunkenness  or  lust, 
or  both— the  extreme  in  that  kind  of  misconduct.  See 
/east. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  moutha  to 
steal  away  their  brains  I  that  we  should,  with  Joy.  ptcss- 
auce,  racef,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  Into  beasts ! 

Slutk-,  Othello,  IL  fl. 

The  carousals  u>  the  castle-halls :  the  Jollity  of  the  ban- 
iruet  tablea  /.  Zr/srsWi,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  322. 


We  did  but  talk  you  over,  pledge  yon  all 
In  SRuessf.  feanysoi 


,  IV. I. 


Prtn 

Vat  Luxury,  aica;  of  the  nights  de&ancA, 
Lay  grusalng.        PtAlvk.  t-uurae  of  Time,  viL  QSL 
Among  the  dependencies  of  Athens  scdltimu  assumed 
a  character  more  ferocious  than  even  in  France,  during 
the  reign  of  terror— the  accursed  Saturnalia  or  an  ao- 

cursetl  tmn.lsfi'. 

.VacauJav.  Mitfonl  >  niat  Greece,  p.  188. 

^^'Ttoua 

The  Ages,  xx. 

carousal'-,  carousel  (kw'6-8al,  -rel),  n.  [Prop. 
rarotuti,  <  F.  carrawrl,  a  tilt,  tiiting-match,  < 
It,  carottllo.  •  form  altered  (by  confusion  with 
earricello,  dim.  of  cam,  a  ear,  chariot)  from 
garomllo,  a  festival,  a  tournament,  lit.  a  fight, 
quarrel,  <  garotello,  quarrelsome,  dim.  from 
yaroto,  quarrelsome,  <  gara,  strife,  contention, 
perhaps  another  form  of  gverra,  war,  <  OHO. 
irerra  =  K.  trnr,  q.  v.]  It.  A  tilting-mstch  or 
similar  pageant ;  military  exercises;  a  tourna- 
ment in  which  cavaliers  executed  various  evo- 
lutions, sometimes  intermingled  with  allegori- 
cal dances  and  scenic  representations. 

Before  the  crystal  palace,  where  he  dwells. 
The  arui.-il  Siold  their  eareuseis. 

If.inviV.  I.»i.Lryiu«  M'oJrmiHl'^H 
A  royal  eareusaf  given  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  to 
Hie  EmjicTur  l  lisrlc*  the  Fourth. 

T.  Wartm,  Hist.  Bag.  Poetry,  L  StS. 
Leaving  out  the  warlike  part  of  the  eoreuafs. 

/repden,  1-ref.  to  Albion  and  Aluanuis. 

3.  See  earrowel.  2. 

carouse  (ka-rou*  ,  foni  i  riy  ka-rous'), ».  [Karly 
mod.  K.  also  cviroicse  and  garouae;  <  OF.  carou*, 
later  earovae,  F.  oarrosuwe,  a  drinldrig-bout,  = 
8p.  earaot,  formerly  ear  ok:,  drinking  a  full 
bnmper  to  one's  health,  orig.  an  adv.,  <  O. 
{turn us,  adv.,  quite  out,  all  out,  as  substantive 


branch  of  Ui<  nl<>**. -pharyngeal  which  accompanies  the  In- 
ternal carotid  artery.  (&)  The  large  deep  petrosal  nerve, 
(c)  The  sympathetic  nerve  running  up  along  the  Internal 


carotid  artery  from  the  first  cervical  ganglion.— Carotid 
plexus.  t»e  pleiua  of  sympathetic  fllwrs  lying  on  lbs 
outer  side  of  the  Internal  carotid  while  In  thv  carotid 
canal  -  Carotid  abeata,  a  membranous  envelop  cn- 
aheatliing  tin  common  ca^ttd  artery,  internal  jugular 
vein,  and  paenntogaatrle  nerve.— Carotid  tubercle,  the 
prominent  anterior  tuherele  of  tbn  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervicsl  vnrtebra,  against  which  the  commom 
carotid  artery  may  be  compressed.— Cerebral  carotid 
artery,   Seme  as  intermit  earotid.    Bee  L 

carotidal  (ka-rot'l-dal).  a.   Carotid.  [Rare.] 

carotides,  n.    Plural  of  caroti*. 

carotin,  carotine  .  kar'o-tin),  n.   [<  I.,  caroto, 

carrot,  +  -irfl,  -<»**.]   The  coloring  matter  of 

the  carrot. 

carotis  (ka-rtt'lis),  n. ;  pi.  carotides  (ka-rot'i- 
dez).    \_SL.:  w«  caroM.]   flame  as  camtid. 

caronge  (ka-roj'>,  a.  [Appar.  the  F.  form  of 
a  native  natuo.  F.  carovije  is  otherwise  u  vnr. 
of  caroube,  earub:  see  enroft.]  Cuvler"*  narao 
for  a  bird  of  his  genus  XantkomHg:  apjdicd 
to  various  American  orioles.  hangneMs.  or  ba- 
nana-birds of  the  family  Icltrttltr,  as  the  Balti- 
more bird  and  orchard-oriole. 


carousal1  (ka-rou'zul),  *.  [X  rvirousc  +  -til; 
the  form  being  suggested  |>crtinpB  by  the  older 
word  enrouMiP,  enroKscf.]  A  feast  or  festival; 
a  noisy  drinking-l>out  or  revel. 

The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  orrousof. 

*  Steenc,  Trlattiuii  Shandy,  vii.  tS. 
-Sya.  ficeW.  Comijaf.  1T<wa<l.  ."•V-r.v  /*,/«ue*.  .s-rtfMr- 
swsliu.  Or>ru  agree  lu  fiprraslrig  tlunsof  ftct-wiudrinUiu; 
some  of  Uieiii  incli^l-  < itti-- r  s»  iiauul  pleuaures.  Tliey  are 
in  Uie  order  of  ato  iigtli  nn.l  conwineiit  reprol-aiiiwi  iiu 
piled.    A  rerW  l»  scv>,aip»nl«l  w>th  sou 


a  tlnishlng  stroKe  (cf.  amtu,  B.  all  out,  formerly 
used  in  the  same  way,  of  emptying  a  bumper), 

<  gar,  quite,  completely  (=  E.  yarc),  +  a  us  s- 
E.  out.']  It.  A  hearty  drink  or  full  draught  of 
liquor:  as,  to  quaff  or  drink  carouxt. 

And  bore  with  a  eurouw  after  a  blessing  la-gins  tha  feast. 

Vvnkas,  Fugnnuage,  p.  30c. 

A  full  eareuM  of  ssefc.  Darin,  Rute  of  Ireland. 

With  my  poniard  will  I  sub  my  flesh. 
And  qnslf  eorouar.  to  the.  of  my  bUd. 

Lust's  Dominion,  L  L 
The  Prelals  retell  like  Belabauar  with  their  full  co- 
rvuse*  In  Ooblets  and  veesett  of  gold  saatcbt  from  tlod* 
Temple.  MUlon,  nVtforuiatiou  In  Eng.,  Ik 

2.  A  carousal ;  a  noisy  banquet. 

The  early  feast  snd  late  carouse.  Pop*. 
—  8yu.  &  cVc  tf tfroissrt/l . 

caroUBo  i  ka-roux'),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caroiwro*, 
ppr.  carousing.  [Early  mod.  K.  ulso  earowtc 
and garouac ;  '  OF.  ojrousvrr. drink,  tiuaff,  swill, 

<  ca root,  a  carouse:  see  tho  noun.  J  I.  iafrnsuj. 
To  drink  freely  and  with  jollity;  revel  noisily 
or  intemperately. 

"  A  health."  ouylli  he,  as  It 
He  had  been  aboard,  rannutny  to  Ills  mates 
After  s  steirm.  Ska*. ,  T.  of  the  «.,  UL  2. 

Bartng  all  day  coeous  d  and  hsnqnetcd. 

^  Skat-,  1  Hen.        IL  L 

I  said.  O  soul,  make-  merry  and  co  rouse. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art 

LT.f  traiui.  To  drink  up;  drink  to  the  bottom. 

lie  In  that  Mrcst  did  death  s  cup  roroiesr. 

Jfir./orJf0!W..p.««. 

1  To  neslemuna  lislh  to  nlgtit  raraus  u* 

pottle  deep.  Shak..  Othello,  It.  8. 

ni-r.  t'>  whom  tin-  Muses  did  rfflrM.se 
A  irrcutdccp  cup  with  heavenly  nectar  tlll  d. 

.Sir  J.  /teller  " 


carp 

drinker ;  a  toper ;  a  noisy  reveler  or  bacchana- 
lian. 

carouaingly  (ka-rou'»ing-li),  adv.  In  a  carous- 
ing rummer. 

CATS1  (kiirji),  r.  [<  MK.  cor;icn,  speak,  say, 
tell,  <  Icel.  I'or/xi,  boatit,  brag  [karp,  bragging), 
=  Sw.  dial,  karpa,  brag,  boast,  appar.  the  same 
as  Sw.  dial,  aarpa  —  N'orw.  garpa,  brag,  boast; 
cf.  Icel.  garjir  r=  OKw.  garp  =  Norw.  garp,  a 
warlike  or  boastful  man,' also  a  term  applied  in 
the  middle  age*  to  the  Hanseatic  traders  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  orig.  sense  'speak' 
or  'talk'  has  taken  in  mod.  use  a  sinister  ad- 
dition, 'talk  censoriously,'  appar.  by  associa- 
tion with  theL.  carpere,  carp  at,  slander,  calum- 
niate, revile,  also,  figuratively,  pluck,  pick, 
crop,  gather,  tear  off,  pull  in  pieces,  perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  snmrdc,  fruit  (that  which  is  gath- 
ered), and  to  E.  harx*»t,  q.  v.]  1.  infra**.  It. 
To  speak;  tell. 

When  he  told  hade  his  tale  tomly  (leisurely)  to  the  ende, 
He  encUuet  the  kyng.  snd  eorpsl  no  more. 

thutnulum  s>  Trvu  (B.  E.  T.  S.\  I  244a. 
Now  we  leven  Joseph,  and  of  Uie  kyng  csrjien. 

/os»p»ii/^rM»*t*<e,  I.  ITS. 
Hwen  thu  art  on  else,  earpt  toward  Iheaa  and  aeie  tbiss 
wordes.    OUI  Bnff.  Homilies,  1st  sw.  (ed.  MorriaX  p.  W. 

I  wOJ  now  earp  of  kings.  PfTcu  MS. 

9t.  To  talk;  babble;  chatter. 

In  felaweachtpe  wel  cowde  ache  lawghe  and  enrjx. 

CAnneer,  Oen.  Prut  to  C  T.,  L  <7«- 
Kepe  thl  knyfe  both  dene  A  •cherpo. 
And  be  not  besy  forto  cervs. 

Hal«u  Book  ft  R  T.  a,),  p,  2S. 

8.  To  censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  narticuli 
without  reason  or  petulantly:  used  absoluti 
or  followed  by  df. 

Other  of  your  Insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  oaep  and  i|usrrcl.       Skat.,  Lear,  L  4. 
No,  not  s  tooth  or  nail  to  scratch 
And  ■(  my  actions  carp  and  catch.  G.  llrrbtrt. 

ILt  trans.  1.  Tontter;  speak. 

With  corage  kene  be  earner  thee  wordes. 

Jforfe  Arthur*  (E.  B.  T.  S.L  I  1726. 
Then  our  king  full  of  courage  carped  these  words 

Percy  MS. 

3.  To  blame;  find  fault  with;  chide. 

Suspecting  that  Euphnea  would  be  carped  of  some  curl, 
cms  Header.        1*1*.  Eupbaea  and  his  England,  p.  its. 

M)  lidiMwi  homflty  vordi  w«ra  earp'd  »i>d  cejMijrod, 

carpH  (karp),  n.  [ME.:  see  cnryl,  e.]  Speech; 
talk ;  conversation. 

When  nun  wolde  kepe  hym  with  earn  he  cojed  fnl  hyxe, 
Ande  rimed  hym  nil  richley,  *  ryxt  nym  to  spoke. 

Sir  Cateayns  asst  (As  firm  Knufkt  (K.  E.  T.  S.x  1.  tOt. 

carp3  (karp),  n.  [<  ME.  carpe  (not  found  In 
AS.)  =  D.  i-«rpcT  =  OHO.  eharpho,  carfo, 
MHO.  oirjjAe,  karpc,  Q.  lcarpfen,  karpfe  =  Icel. 
karfi  sa  Sw.  karp  =  Dan.  tarpc;  hence  (from 
Teut.)  ML.  (LL.)  carpa  (>  F.  earjte  =  Pr.  **- 
carpa  =  8p.  Pg.  It.  eanta  =  Wall.  crap),  later 
OTrpo(n-),  cwrpi'<>(it-)  (>  It.  earpio,  carpiont),  and 
prob.  Pol.  karp  =  Serv.  karpa  =  Ruas,  karpi 
sa  Bohem.  kapr  =  Lett,  karpa  ;  also  W.  carp, 
GaeL  carbhanaeh,  a  torn.  Prob.  an  orig.  Tout 
word ;  if  so,  the  other  forms  are  borrowed.]  1. 
A  teleostean  fish  of  the  family  CifprinuUe,Cj/pri- 
nuncarpio.  The  normal  form  has  a  long  compressed  body. 
Urge  scales  (fl5  to  SV  being  along  the  lateral  line),  a  long 
dorsal  with  a  strong  serrate  spine  ami  17  to  22  rays,  a  short 
anal  with  3  simple  and  j  branched  rays,  and  4  luvbels  upon 
the  upper  Jaw.  It  is  ssld  to  have  been  Introduced  into 
Raglsnd  In  the  fourteenth  century.  It  la  an  excellent  Ash 
for  ponds,  as  It  breeds  rapidly,  grows  to  a  large  else,  some- 
times attaining  the  length  of  4  feet,  and  Uvea  for  many 
years.  In  old  age  IU  scales  become  gray  and  white.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  the  most  notable  being  (a)  the 
normal  form  or  seats  carp  Just  described,  (ft)  the 
oorp,  dlstinsm  tolled  by  very  largo  scales  below  the  dorsal. 


carousel,  ».   See  rartntxtiF2  and  earrattrvl. 
carouser  {ka-ron'icT'i.  N.    [<  cmrmw,  r.,  +  -cr'. 
Formerly  also  guroiwtr.]   Ono  who  carouses ;  a 


alwve  the  anal,  and  In  a  median  posterior  row,  ami  <c) 
the  (cofArrwnrp.  characteiixrd  by  Its  almost  or  ouile  n» 
k«l  skin.  The  last  two  itsve  king  l«-»-n  the  siibjecls  of 
sptK-ud  culture,  ami  have  been  widely  distributed  In  ll»e 
I  nlled  sutcs. 

S.  A  fish  related  to  the  common  carp.  The  bcat- 
kiKiwn  is  tlw  sold  carp  or  gohlnsh,  CnrassiusaurofiM.  Soe 
cill  Under  vufif  Ks*. 

3.  A  name  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ireland 
for  the  common  sea-bream,  Pagcllttg  crn  trodtm- 
tut. — 4.  An  English  name  of  tho  opah. —  6. 
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carp 

In  the  United  States,  a  enrp-sucker ;  a  catos- 
tomoid  fish  of  the  subfamily  IctiMmr  and  ge- 
If*.—  NorwexUn  cam  a  name  of  ihe  Sf 


mm  Ctirpuult*.-  Norwegian  carp, 
rusBlAH  ca 

uf  the  <*<t"wh«*  mJ.^Wx  i.r 


M'<  asanas*.  —  Pruaglin  carp,  an  Kniilbh  Iwuk  nuui 


carpadelium  ikar-pa-do'li-um),  «. ;  pi.  tarpa- 
(  a).    JNL.  (>  F.  rarptuUU),  <  Or.  »a^T^, 
fmit,  -£  orfpjAor,  not  manifest:  see  -Irfcto.]  hi 


«of.,  same  aH  cwiNocYiri). 


carpaYl(knr'pah,<i.and  n.  [<NI-.wir;«ito,<«ir, 
put,  i|.  v.]  I. «.  1 .  Pertaining  to  the  carpus  or 
wrist. — 2.  IncNfom,,  pertaining  to  the  carpus  or 
ptcrintigtiia  of  an  insert's  wing.  Carpal  an*]*. 

In  ernila.,  the.  l*:iid  of  tlie  wlnaj :  the  sulence  formed  at  the 
wrUI  Joint  or  carpua  when  the  whuf  b  closed.  It  ii  an 
important  ituitit  in  deacrfptirc  ornithology,  since  the  res-u- 
lar  tiiewsureuieiil,  called  *' UmutUi  of  wins,  'or  "  the  wiou," 
la  from  the  carpal  auiile  to  the  end  of  the  lonimt  unill- 
feather.  —  Carpal  ossicles    rivw  ittieU. 

D.  "•  Any  one  of  tho  bones  of  the  wrist  or 
carpus ;  a  carpale. 

carpal*  (kar-pa'le),  a.;  |>l.  carjialia  (-11-$). 
JNlj.,  neut.  of  car/tali*:  nee  carpal.]  1.  Any 
none  of  tho  carpus  or  wrist. — 2.  A  bone  of  the 
distal  row  of  tlie  carpus,  articulating  directly 
with  tho  metaear|Hil  bones.    84-0  carpus. 

Carpathian  (kitr-pa'thi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  range  of  mountains  in  tho  northern  and 
eastern  part*  of  the  Austrian  empire,  called  the 
CnrjxHhMnt,  forming  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Hungary  and  luclosiug 
Transyh-aaia. 

carp-bream  (karp'brem),  a.  An  English  name 
uf  the  bream  when  its  color  resembles  that  of 
the  carp.  Ikig. 

carpe  diem  (kar'pe  di'em).  [L.,  seise  the  ilay : 
enrpe,  l!d  per*,  pres.  impv.  of  carpere,  seize  (see 
cvirpt);  (firm,  ace.  of  die*-,  day:  aee  dial.]  En- 
joy the  present  day ;  take  advantage  of,  or  make 
the  most  of,  the  present:  a  maxim  of  the  F.pi- 
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about  her.  carpmurt  er»«r(~»<f.).»a«tof  m«i  cm 
ployed  under  tin.-  carpenter.  «»  2.  Carpenter  11  mate, 
a  petty  ■  .HUer  of  u  icascl  of  war  »b»  aasUln  tti*  carpi  III- r 
Carpenter's  rule,  11  imuliiatcd  scat*  with  slbbn. 
uscO  to  measure  liuilsrr  ulid  einl  tip  the  contents  of  car* 

carpentor  (kiir'iien-ter),  r.  i.  [<  oir/xufer,  a.] 
To  do  carpenters1  work  ;  practise  carpentry. 

I,  tic  caniritfenvl,  hcj;lucil.  v       ^  ( 

with  CTcat 
Oliver  Twist,  liil. 
bee  (karj.en.t er-be).  a.  The  eoui- 
raon  name  of  tbe  different  aitecie*  of  byrucuop- 
torous  insects 
of  the  genus 

XtfliKOJMI.  <  hie 
»ls-cie«.  X.  ci'Uit- 
re*,  inhabit*  the 
toutti  of  Europe : 
in  Asia,  Africa, 
add  America  the 
sjiecles  are  liu 
meroila.  Ttiry  re. 
aerobic,  cruumou 
bumblebees  In 
feneral  appear- 
ance. They  usu- 
ally  form  thesr 
urata  In  pieces  of 
half-rotten  w.«m|, 
cutting  i»iit  Tarl 
una  apartnu-iiu 
for  de|aj«itini[ 

ir  emra.    They    Cujeulr?  t*t 


byH«lM«.  1 


carpel  (kUr'pel).,.. 


¥.  carprllt,  <  XL.  etirfxl- 
lum.  dim.,  <  (ir. 
aoyjTfir,  fruit :  aee 
mrpl.]  lnAof.,a 
simple  pistil,  or 
one  of  the  sever- 
al members  eom- 
posing  a  com- 
pound pistil  or 
fruit.  In  Iti  moat 
■enera)  araae  It  ia 
tlial  orrau  of  a  plant 
which  bean  nrttkav. 
A  carpel  ia  rrcanleil 
aa  a  iivodiAcif  leaf ; 
hc!>rc  Umi  term  00  r- 
sonauf,  vhlch  haa  been  pmfioaetl  aa  a  luhatitilt*.  AW' 
cafleil  ciiryiwf  or  crtrjjiJiMwi. 

carpellary  (kHr'pe-la-ri),  «,    [<NL.  rwrpWiiiiw 


hare  altaip-piiiit. 
etl  tnatsrolar 
ooandiblea,  well 
adapted  to  bore 
bolea  in  wood. 

carpentering  ikttr'pou-ter-ing),  a.  [<  cYtrpew- 
Ut  +  •<»;/».]  Tlio  employment  or  work  of  a 
carpenter;  carpentry. 

carpenter-mota  (kiir'pen-tcr-moth),  n.  A 
name  given  to  certain  largo  bombyeid  moths 
of  the  subfamily  CVut««<r.  The  Urn»  an  «»•). 
iNirera.  nnd  often  do  areat  damaitc  to  fiircaUtrem.  11k 


larra  of  Die  loclut  carpenter  nioUi.  A  yUnlid  roo(si>(  Peck), 


carpel,  +  -ary 


r. 


"'7' 


ltulonging 


to  or  having  some  relation  to  u  carpel, 

These  alracturc*.  which  may  (»•  called  carprtlnry  leaves 
ahow  th«4r  rrlatkotiahlp  to  oriliiiary  foliage  leavea  In  hav- 
Iiik  pinna!  toward  Uvcir  tuinniltA.    /kury,  KuUtny.  p.  «<■'. 

The  rartrllary  leavea  are  tile  fidtar  Itrocturea  of  the 
Bower  which  »Und  ill  the  ebiae.l  Kf  net!,  and  filnell^luil 
Tliey  elUi.  r  l*,.lu<»an.l  i«  ar 
ed  mi  aa  b>  enebiw  them  in  a 
AtoV  llotauy  (train.),  p.  43*. 

carpmitt  (kUr'pent),  a.  [ME.  mr/ienf,  <  U  car- 
;«Nfif»i,  a  two-wheeled  covensl  carriage,  cuacb, 
or  chariot,  a  cart,  ML.  also  timber-  or  carpen- 
ter-work, framing  (in  this  sense  also  corjumln, 
>  F.  c*<iri>cn<c ef.  carjwutt  r).  pp>l>.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Ir.  and  Gael,  ctirbntt,  a  carriage, 
chariot,  litter,  Ir.  and  ((Gael,  eurft,  u  basket, 
carriage,  Ir.  oiirf-a  =  fine).  c«irfr,  a  chariot,  a 
ship;  perhaps  akin  to  U  rorbi*.  a  basket.]  A 
cart. 

And  for  an  acre  landr  aajlho  <  olamrD<v 
Carjval»  X.VI1II  l>  to  telle, 

PaUadiut,  HuiUsidrte  (K.  K  T.  S.V  p.  179. 

carpenter, An  erronetins  form  of  rnrprt. 
laye  mrywa<*a  aboau  the  Imt4«,  or  wyridowea. 

HaUtt  «uo»  (V.  tl  T  8,X  p.  SiS. 

carpentedt  (kttr'pen-ted),  a.  Carpeted. 

carpenter  (kar'p«n-t4>r),  a.  [<  ME.  mrftmtcr, 
<  OF.  mrpentirr,  F.  charjtrntirr  =  Pr.  tnrprn- 
Ucr  —  Sp.  mrpinttro  =  Pg.  cnrjiinlrim,  <  It.  »ir- 
/xnlun,  <  ML.  tiirftrntitrimt,  a  carpenter,  L. 
a  wagon-maker,  carriitge-rnaker,  later  also  a 
coachman,  prop.  adj..  pertaining  to  a  carriage 
«r  cart,  <  L.  earitmlum.  a  two-wheeled  carriage, 
coach,  or  cliuriot,  a  cart:  see  cnr/K-nf.]  1.  An 
artificer  who  works  in  timber;  one  who  exe- 
cutes by  hand  the  woodwork  of  houses,  ships, 
or  similar  constructions.  The  occupations  of 
carpenter  and  joiner  are  often  combined.  Sec 
jiiiHt  r. —  2.  An  officer  of  n  ship,  whose  duty  it  is 
tn  keep  under  supervision  ainl  mninf  itin  in  order 
the  frame  of  the  shipund  all  the  wooden  fittings 


Male  U*aw  Caitsiiut^iw,Mi  1  .\'y:rMln  «Jert*.i,  natnr»l 

horca  Into  the  w,««l  of  the  locint-trce,  KMuia.  It  re. 
ina)n>  In  the  larval  atate  three  yean,  and  attain*  a  length 
of  'JJ  inrlica.  It  traiufnrma  to  a  pupa  within  a  dlk  liner) 
cell  in  lu  burrow,  and  l«aqea  aa  a  moth  In  the  aprtng  and 
vimioMr.  Tb.'  European  carpenter-rootbt  are  railed  fool- 
»n~<*.  by  EiiKlUti  nriten,  on  accunnt  of  Uieir  character- 
istic odor. 

carponter's-herb  <kar'  pen  -tent -orb),  n.  The 
plant  heat-all,  I'ruMilla  rtttaaru.   lu  eomlla  when 

••■ell  ill  l«.>tlle  rcecmhlev  a  bill  h.aik.  alul.  in  accordance 
with  tlie  d-'Ctrlnc  uf  limiaturca.  the  plant  waa  liellcvc^l  to 
heal  wmuihI«  fnmi  eiijred  t^M,la 
carpentry  (kiir'pen-tri),  a.  (<  ME.  oirpcntric, 
.tttrttr,  <  OF.  nirjirntrrie.  F.  cA/tr/M'sfcric  =  pr, 
earpetitarin  =.  Si),  citrprmterut.  rarpinttrUi  =I'g. 
airprntaria  =  It.  <«r/s'«fen«,  <  ML.  cnrjwsfrt- 
rtrj,  a  carpenter-shop,  L.  a  carriag»^-maker's 
shop,  prop.  fern,  of  tytrjMnfariuti,  pertaining  to 
a  carnage  or  cart:  see  «irpcn/»r.|  1.  The  art 
of  cutting,  fruminK,  and  joiniug  the  timbers  or 
woodwork  of  buildings  und  aunilar  comttruc- 
tions  by  means  of  hand-tools. 

tdealiam  La  a  hy)iollie*ia  to  acconnt  for  nature  by  other 
prtuciplci  than  those  of  carpcii/ry  alid  chelulitry. 

A'merrfm,  Miac.,  p. 

2.  Carpenters'  work ;  any  work  of  the  kind  done 
by  carpenters. 

A  tuuidaomc.  landlcd  door,  the  moat  flniahtal  piece  of 
earprNiry  in  .Silvenulo. 

St.  L.  Strmwm,  Bilvcrado  Hituattera,  p.  liA. 

carper  (kllr'per),  a.  [ME.  carparr,  a  talker; 
<  rnrpl  +  -rr1.]  It.  A  talker. — 2.  One  who 
carps;  a  ea viler.  Sknk. 

Tim  tarytn  ocainat  feminine  eccentricity, 

rhiUiMphia  Tihynr*,  XI.  1. 

carpet  (kiir'pet),  a.  piE.  earpttte,  <  OF.  car- 
piU,  a  carpet,  a  sort  of  cloth,  r .  carprtlr,  a  rug. 
—  Sp.  cnrjitUt,  a  table-cover,  =  It.  oirpita,  a 
rug,  <  ML.  ctirjiilti,  ear/ieta,  a  kind  of  thick 
woolen  cloth,  cf.  earpitt  (>  It.  ettrpia  =  F.  cAar- 
pie  (>  E.  rharpit)  —  ii.  tcharpic).  lint,  <  L.  car- 
ptrt,  pluck,  pull  in  pieces:  see  rar/>i.]  1.  A 
thick  fabric,  usually  woven  of  wool,  or  of  wool 
on  a  linen  ground  or  back,  and  in  more  or  less 
ornamental  designs,  used  for  covering  floors, 
stuirs,  etc.    I.  nncrly  the  carpel  (uaualiy  In  a  ilnjle 


carpot-bagger 

plece.  like  the  t'rralaii  ciiriiet)  vu  aUo  tued  (aa  it  utill  Is  1: 
the  Ka«t)for  rovertni:  is.d*.  c.-llclK-a.  tabti-a,  etc  ,  aJhd  f  a 
iianninini-  t'**ee  taf*dry. )  "1'he  llmt  w« -veu  l  arpetj  wi  re  tr- ■ 
duer^t  in  Forypt.  Itabyloiua,  i'enta,  and  IlinduataJi,  »  )>«-rjce 
they  were  introduced  Into  Eurois'.  »  here  they  are  »up|K«e*l 
Pi  have  ocen  hnt  manufactured  l>y  tlie  French  in  Uie  rvuni 
of  Henry  I V..  and  ncit  in  Fjutland,  at  Uortlake  in  -*ur 
rcy,  kn  tlie  reign  of  Jajnei  I.  Tbe  mialler  carpcta  of  the 
Kait  are  now  coaUDinUy  called, ni.7*.    See  rn  , 

Wyiviloirea  A  caphordea  lay<le  with  r*rj"tfrt  aret  cu> v 
ahyna.  ll,\to't  fli.it  (E.  L  T.  M  p.  >1 

Oaat  uo  a  feather-ls^l,  and  atireMl  on  the  *lmata 
I'uder  a  brace  of  your  beat  IVniaji  nvrje-r^ 

H.  ^ejwri,  ilaicnctlca;  Lady,  I* 
A  Carpel  to  cover  tbo  Talilc. 

U>V\taat,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindneaa. 

2.  Especially,  a  covering  of  this  material  for  a 
floor  or  stair,  made  of  several  w  idths  sewed  to- 
gether and  intended  to  cover  all  the  fliMir-spioce 
of  a  room,  aa  distinguished  from  a  rug,  which 
is  usually  woven  in  one  piece  of  a  definite  sliapw 
(either  oblong  or  square),  and  is  designed  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  floor  ouly. 

Take  care  my  house  Ik  habdaonie. 
And  the  new  atoola  Ml  out,  and  lsiualia  ami  raahra. 
And  Dowen  for  the  window,  aird  the  Turkey  eorjwt 

Bens.  «iut  /'(.,  fojconih.  Iv,  X 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  naed  as  a  earpot,  or 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  carpet. 

The  trraaay  raryW  ot  th  It  jilain.     Skat. ,  RJrU.  1 1. .  IU.  S. 

To  cover  the  wet  earth  with  a  thick  earyvf  of  fcm_ 

Jfive«viiay. 

Aubuason  carpet,  a  carpel  mode  at  Anbuaaoti  in  France. 
It  la  made  in  otie  piece,  iu  tlie  hand  >*  needlew  icrlt  style 
of  the  Indian  larpela.  and  U  hhibly  catotiie>l  f-r  tbe  ele 
Ksnce  ot  ilaiteahme  and  colorliiii.  — Axmuuter  carv*'- 
avartely  of  Turklab  carpet  with  atiialiiof  fUaorJutc,  atsl 
awootcti  or  woratcd  dIIUir  nuutc  lnt4i  a  pile  ;  ao  naioe.1  fr  in 
the  town  of  Almltutrt-  In  Dovonalilre,  Knubuul,  where  It 
waa  formerly  manufactured.  — Brussels  carpet,  a  carpet 
of  a  kind  otininally  made  111  llraaaeU.  liavlnir  a  hraiy  Unea 
web  Inclosing  wonted  yania  of  dlffcrcrjl  colors,  w  lilch  are 
raiaed  In  loopa  to  form  the  pattern.  In  the  ordinary  luro*- 
acla  carpet  lsith  the  pattern  and  the  around  are  left  with 
the  loopa  uncvit;  In  tlie  bupcrial  Itraaaelii  carpet  tike  pat. 
tern  la  raiaed  alsive  tlie  eroond.  ami  It*  loops  are  cat  ».> 
aa  to  form  a  l41e,  tlwiee  of  the  ground  lielna  uncut.  -  Cbo 
nWe  carpet,  a  carpet  In  which  the  weft  la  of  chenille  In 
•lead  of  yam.  The  pattern  la  dyed  in  the  chenille  itself 
liotlihur  allowing  at  the  eurfaee  of  the  carpet  but  the  eoda 
of  the  clrenille  frlnirc-  Fell  carpet,  a  carpet  in  which 
the  fillers  are  malted  or  felled  tewc-ther  wlthottt  apinnlna 
orwcarlfiic. — Ingrain  carpets  acartiet  madvol  *<-d  dyed 
la  the  craiD,  or  "before  It  la  maaufarturv.1.  It  la  c^aJlr*] 
.VofcA'er  (In  Knitlaad)  Ki4ttrrtt\i*utfr,  from  the  |4acc 
where  It  l»  mvle,  alul  fieo-yi/y  or  fAive-pfp.  aiicoriilna  to  the 
niimlwrnf  welMii!otnpoalii|f  the  falirlc  —  Fapcr  carp, 
floor  -covering  [plain  is*  in  imitation  of  r,rnanHntal  «n 
made  of  a  hard  aisl  tenarlouv  pa|ier  rwllrd  aeanon,  w  Met, 
ia  made  by  a«blccttii|C  the  paper  pulp  to  the  action  nf  chlo- 
rid  of  xfnc  anil  then  to  Rtrima  pressure,  by  whUh  in* -arm 
the  product  la  rendered  hard  and  lough  like  leather.— 
Persian  carpet,  a  carpet  made  fa  one  piece.  Instead  is* 
111  breadtlu  or  atrlpa  U>  be  JoiDed.  Hie  warp  and  weft  are 
of  linen  or  llerap,  and  the  tufts  of  colored  wwl  are  iuarrted 


<0  t) 


all  . 


n  v  ii 

■IK  a  I 


dyed 


■K  tlie  ri-w  ac- 
elllS  uac-1.  A 
<  the  weft  l>  llimle.  and 
PUe  carpet,  .  ^-f. 
i  cariM't,  but  ha i.  Itia  tta 
soft  surface.—  Prtnt*d 
printed  In  cil.,n;  It  Is  either 


by  twitting  |li 
cordtu*  lo  the 
line  of  cuttalwl 

then  beaten  up 
mad*  In  the  aa 
loopa  cut,  thm 
Cavrpet.  a  carp 

woven  in  undyed  colors  aiid  prlntcil  like  call 
yarn  is  dyed  in  aectioiks.  which  are  ad;asted  arcordlna:  t«. 
their  future  |ioattsiii  in  the  fabric.  Scotch  carpet.  rVaree 
aa  is.'rmoi curprf.  -To  be  on  tho  c-nrpet  imorc  c« minion 
lyon  (Ac  lu/na:  see  IkIow)  literally,  to  be  on  the  table, 
cloth  or  table,  aa  for  coasidcralt, in:  hence,  to  l«e  uixter 
ilisctiMloti;  lie  the  eublect  ef  deliberation  c*  of  intended 
action :  a  trnlmlatiou  i>f  the  French  phrase  /'re  effe  U  firyse 
(#aine,  table-dolh,  carpet,  etc.  :  aee  f»t?iesrry).—  Tttrklsh 
or  Turkey  carpet,  a  carpet  similar  to  Uw  tvrslan.  dia- 
til>U<ll'lleil  ley  the  selection  nf  live  tufH  of  o.l. .pel  wo.,1 
acvciMIng  to  the  pattern  followtHl.  and  the  manner  .ef  thetr 
attaehment  to  tho  hack.  Tlie  ciittlnif  of  the  yarn  d  >  rs  it 
tlie  appearance  of  velvet.  Venetian  carpet,  a  carpet 
with  a  warn  or  chain  of  wonted,  generally  arranstcxl  in 
dUfercnt-colored  atripea.-  Wilton  carpet,  a  rartety 
Itruasels  car|s*t  in  which  the  l<»>p*  arc  rut  open  into  ari 
elaatlc  velvet  pile  :  an  named  from  being  matte  originally 
at  Wilton  in  F.ntilajid. 

carpet  (kar'pet),  r.  [<  rarprt,  «.]  1.  To 
cover  with  or  aa  with  a  carpet;  spread  with 
carpcta:  aa,  to  carpet  a  room. —  2.  To  bring 
upon  the  carpet  or  under  consideration;  make 
a  subject  of  investigation ;  hence,  to  reprimand : 
"haul  over  the  coals." 

carpet-bag  (kHr'pet-bag),  a.  and  a.  L  a.  A 
traveling-bag  made  of  carpeting  on  a  frame; 
hence,  by  extension,  a  traveling-bag  of  any- 
kind  similarly  formed. 

II.  a.  Of  or  characteristic  of  caipet-hagjger* : 
aa,  earprt-hag  government ;  cor/jef-nojy  poutica. 
[I'.  S.  slang.] 

carpot-bag  (kkr'(iet-bag),  r.  i.  [<  c<»r;«'f-*<ity- 
f/rr.]  To  act  or  live  in  tbe  manner  of  a  rarpet- 
oagg«T.    [U.  S.  slang.] 

carpet-bagger  (kar'iiet-bag'er),  n.  One  who 
travels  with  a  ear|>et-bag ;  snecincally,  a  person 
who  takes  up  his  residence  in  a  place,  with  no 
more  property  than  he  brings  in  a  carpet-nag, 
with  a  view  of  milking  his  way  by  enterprise. 
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carpet- bagger 

<«t)  In  the  «»l«ni  lulled  Mute*,  a  "will 
that  i«.  one  who  had  >••■  local  abiding  -place, 
be  found  -hen  wanted,  (ft)  In  tlw  S.uUwn 
tlit  civil  war.  a  new-otim«r  fmoi  the  North ; 
mu  term  »H>1'("1  properly  to  •  class  of  »4vcnturer«  «ho 
U-*  advantage  of  the  dl.orgai.Ued  mnilltton  .4  political 
affair*  In  the  earlier  yawn  ot  reconstruction  ti>  sain  con- 


wildcat' 

and  could  not 
Uiern  .Htatcs,  after 
fmoi  the  Nnrth ;  an  opproUI- 


trid  ot  the  pukitlo  oOices  and  to  n»c  tllelr 

0  voters  for  their  un  selnsh  cnlL   Tlie  term  was 

1  cstendeel  to  include  any  unpopular  person  of  North- 
i  orlsin  living  In  the  South. 

A  w«oJ  deal  of  ldtterncss  of  tocltng  haa  been  shown  In 
Jl  the  convention*  In  regard  to  the  presence,  anil  great 
prominence  as  members,  of  what  the  l>outalana  people 


iu  variegated 


all 


tall  mow  lxtifs>m— men.  that  U.  who  are  new-comers  lu 
the  country.  Tlu  Ktiam,  VI.  la  <l»u>)i 

carpet^baggisin  (kftr'pet-bag'iim),  ».  [<  «""- 
pet-bat/  +  -wot.  J  Government  by  carpet-bag- 
gore;  the  practices  or  methods  of  carpet-bag- 
gem.   Sec  atrjxi-bagger,  (l>).    [U.  8.  slang.] 


Whichever  party  to  aticvcasf  ul  thin  year,  tho  vile  scandal 
known  an  mrjw-ftrt'jjrisii*  I*  doomed,  and  the  state*  lately 
In  rebellion  are  sure  at  last  of  bring  trtt  to  themselves. 

C.  P.  AJixuu,  quoted  In  Merrtam'a  IJfo  ot  llowlra,  II.  186. 

carpet-beater  (kttr'pet-bo'ter),  a.  1.  A  per- 
son employed  in  cleaning  carpets  by  beating 
the  dust  out  of  thorn.— 2.  A  carpet-cleaning 
machine,  a  consist*  uaually  of  vibrating  rods  that 
ahake  the  dual  from  the  fabric,  and  revolving  eytlndera 
corered  with  bruahea  to  complete  the  process. 

carpet-bedding  (kir'pet-bcd'lng),  m.  In  hort., 
a  system  of  btMlaingin  which  neat  dwarf-grow- 
ing foliage-planta  alone  at*  used  in  the  fonn 
of  mosaic,  geometrical,  or  other  design*.  Also 
called  ribbon-bedding  in  the  United  State*, 
carpet-beetle  (kar'pet-Wtl),  «.    A  popular 

r,  a  beetle  of  the 
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carpet-moth  (kiir'pct-mfttb),  a.  A  name  of 
Hiindry  geometrid  moths,  from  their  variegated 
coloration. 

carpet-rod  <kJir'pet-rod),  it.  One  of  the  rods 
uaed  to  keep  a  stulr-enrpet  in  its  place. 

carpot-snako  (kftr'pul-snak),  n.   A  large  Aus- 
tralian serpent,  Morrlia  rvrici/aUt,  a  kind  of 
python  or  boa:  no  called  from  it* 
coloration. 

carpet-strainer  (kar'pet-stra'ner),  n.  Same  as 

rrtr,<cf-jrfrr'Wi<T. 

carpet-stretchex  (kar'pet-strf<ch'6r),  a.  A 
tool  for  stretching  a  carpet  and  holding  it  firm- 
ly while  being  tacked  to  the  floor. 

carpet-sweeper  (kHT'pet-swfi'per),  n.  A  me- 
chanical sweeper  or  broom  for  cleaning  car- 
pets and  collecting  the  dust  in  a  closed  pan. 
jt  In  soincilnv*  operated  by  mean*  of  a  crank  on  the 
handle,  but  eomiikoiily  a  cylindrical  brush  Is  moted  by 
the  roller-wheels  that  anpport  the  apparatus  on  the  Hour, 
the  pushing  forward  <it  the  machine  by  the  handle  serving 
to  keen  It  In  o]icratlon, 

carpet-thread  (kar'pet-thred).  ».  A  heavy, 
three-cord  thread  of  lineu  with  a  soft  wttin- 
like  finish,  used  for  sewing  breadths  of  carpet 
together. 

carpet  waUct  (kir'pot-wak),  ti.  A  walk  on 
smooth  tnrf.  fin-tun. 

carpet- wayt  (kar'nut-w*),  n.   A  green  way; 
strip  or  border  of  greensward  left  ron 
margin  of  a  plowed  field.  Hay. 

carpet- weed  <  kar'net-wed),  a.  Tlie  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Mollugo,  incon- 
spicuous annuals,  somewhat  resembling  plants 
of  the  genus  Unburn  in  their  habit,  found  in  tho 
warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  M.  ttrti- 
citlaUt  is  most  widely  distributed. 

carpet- worsted  (kar'pet-wnrs'ted),  n.  A 
coarse  kind  of  worsted  sewing-thread,  sold  in 
balls.    Diet,  of  S'eedleviork. 

carpholite  (kar'fo-Ut),  n.    [Also  writt«n**ar- 


«,  reilflni;  b««nrli ;  t.  »tncW  iwllel.  wWl 
tend,  oo  a  larger  Kale. 


1" 


\  Gr.  au^Moi 


a  dry  stalk,  straw  (<  «V- 
+  >J)of,  a  stone.]  A 


family  Dermettulir  :  so  called  from  its  destrue- 
tivenees  to  carpets  and  other  woolen  fabrics. 
It  was  brousht  Into  the  Tnlled  Mtaln  twin  Europe  at  a 
recent  period.  The  beetle  b  alont  .1  nilltiinrteri  In  length. 


hydro  as  silicate  of  aim 
oeeurring  in  delicate  radiating  tufts  of  a  straw- 
yellow  color  at  the  Bohemian  tin-mines, 
carphologi*  (kar-fy-16 'ii-*>,  «.  <  Or. 

nap^«Jj7)ia,  a  gathering  of  dry  stioks  (or  bit*  of 
wool,  etc.),  <  ni^idnr,  straw,  dry  stick*,  bits  of 
wool,  etc.,  +  »-yr(r,  gather,  liluek.]  In  watto/., 
a  delirious  pieking  at  the  bedclothes  In  sick- 
ness; flocciilation. 

carphology  ( kiir-fol'o-ji),  a.  (=  F.  tarpholoffie 
=  »p.  carfolvgia  =  Pg.  earphologia,  <  Nl».  ear- 
nhiJofha:  see  carpholoffia.)  Same  as  earpko- 
lixiia. 


Carpocratian 

boring  wood.  One  of  the  commuoett  tpeclea  to  which 
the  name  U  elven  la  the  California  wo 
ncepM  foruiici- 
reeuj;  another 
U  the  liiU 
woodpecker, 
Ccnruruj  Ufiv 

Carpintu 

(kiir-pl'nos), 
a.  [L.,  horn- 
beam.] A 
small  genus 
of  trees  or 
tall  shrubs, 
of  the  natu- 
ral order  t'u- 
puU/erte.  The 

lliecnia  have  o> 
eldiboua  leave*, 
likethow  of  tlie 
beech,  aailhanl 
totiich  w<>kI, 
and  are  nattvra 
of  Kuropo,  the 
levant,  and 
North  Ameri- 
ca. Tlie  lwrn. 
Iicam  of  Eun>pe,  C.  Sttulvt,  ukI  the  faomlieam  or  blue 
Imch  uf  the  I  iill.il  .itatea.  C.  Caroliniana,  are  tniall  terra 
with  lieavy,  very  hard,  and  ttroiti;  wood,  which  l>  aume- 
tbnea  aae>l  for  lever*,  the  handle*  of  <.«'U,  coin.  etc. 

carp-lice  (karp'lis),  n.  pi.  A  general  name  of 
the  small  parasitic,  crustaceans  or  Ash-lice  of 
the  family  Argutida,  forming  with  some  au- 
thors a  suborder  Branckinra,  by  others  referred 
to  the  Branchiopoda :  so  called  because  they 
infest  carp  or  cyprinoid  fUbo*. 

carpmealst,  carpnelt,  n.  [Origin  unknown; 
cf.  eantet.)  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  formerly 
made  in  the  north  of  England. 

carp©-.    [<  Gr.  napro-,  combining  form  of  i 
«rof,  fruit :  see  carpi. ]   An  element  in  < 
compound  words,  meaning  fruit. 

carpobalsamum <  k lir  hid" »muB),  n.  [NL. 
(>  F.  oarjxttxtiiame  —  By.  Fg.  ft. earpobahamo), 
i  Gr.  «oy*iifp  fruit,+  ,1&/ea)im>,  balsam.]  1.  The 
dried  fruit  of  Cos»»ii/)*«r<i  (hal*amodendr<m) 
Opobalmmmn,  tho  tree  which  yields  balm  of  Gi- 
lead. — 9.  An  aromatio  volatile  oil  resembling 
oil  of  cloves,  obtained  from  this  fruit. 

Oarpocapf*  fkar-pj-kap'sjt),  n.  [NT-.  (>  Sp. 
carnocap*o),  <  Gr.  «a(«ror,  fruit,  +  «a«ltf,  the  act 
of  devouring.  <  miirrrrr,  gulp  down,  devour.] 
1.  A  genus  of  tortricid  moths,  or  lcpidopteroua 


ahort-oVal  In  I  otto,  moderately  cunvea,  and  black ;  tike  wi- 
der aide  la  dcoaely  covered  with  1 
per  aide  la  beautifully  vi 


)  wlilte  acaln.  while  the  up- 
etrak'd  with  patclm  of  red  and 
white  acalea.  The  larva  ia  more  elonoale,  dirty  white  In 
color,  and  eariiy  recosnUied  front  the  tulta  of  rallier  Iook. 
attll  hair  on  tire  aldea,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  edit**  of  carpets  I)  lug  In  dark  place*  are  e*i»>- 
ciadly  liable  to  be  damaged  by  these  larvn.  Also  known 
as  hnfalo  trng.    See  ^MfArciiMs. 

carpet-broom,  carpet-bniAh  ikitr'i,ct-i.r«ra, 
-brnnh),  n.  A  broom  or  brash  for  sweeping  or 
cleaning  carpets. 

carpet-dance  :  kar'pet-dana),  n.   A  dance  or  a 
dancing-party  of  an  easy  and  unceremonious 
character,  the  carpet  not  being  lifted  for  the 
occasion,  as  for  a  ball,  thekent. 
carpet-friend  (kir'pet-frend),  n.   One  whose 
friendship  has  no  strength  or  sincerity. 
Mom.  Khali  I  forsake  you  In  my  douMar 
You  must. 

Jfa*.  1  must  not,  o.»r  I  will  noL   Hare  1  IWd 
Only  to  be  a  corgft  /rirsif.  for  * 


Carphoph-is  ( klr'fo-fis),  a.  [XI-.,  <  Gr.  soofor, 
a  small  dry  Wly,  +  4eic,  a  serpent.]  A  genus 
of  small  harmless  worm-like  serpents,  of  the 


.lT.i. 

j  (k*r'pet-ing),  a.  [<  carpet,  ».,  + 
-ingi.j  Cloth  for  carpets ;  carpets  in  general, 
carpet-knight  (kar'pet-nit),  ».  A  person 
knighted  on  some  ground  other  than  tnat  of 
military  service  or  distinction;  a  knight  who 
has  not  known  tlie  hardships  of  the  field.  Ho 
Shaksperc  speaks  of  "a  knight  dubbed  with 
unbacked  rapier  and  on  earptt  consideration." 

You  are  women, 
Or,  at  Use  beat,  loose  «irp»r.rniV>M». 

Jfsariugwr,  Maid  ot  Honour,  li 
Bis  square- turned  Joints,  and  stmurUi  uf  limb, 
Bhnweil  hint  no  carj*(  hivjM  so  trira, 
Bat,  in  close  Sicht,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps  a  leader  sa«ie.         5co»,  Itanulou,  L  6. 

carpet-monger  (kHr'pet-mung'ger).  n.  1.  A 
dealer  in  carpets. —  2.  One  most  at  borne  on  a 
earpet ;  a  lover  of  ease  aud  pleasure. 

A  whole  book  full  of  thi  «•  .iu..n.1»i>i  ci>r>>(-meiwer>. 
whose  name*  yet  run  amowtlily  In  the  >-vcn  n^il  of  a  blank 
rane,  $knk.,  Much  Ado,  v.  S. 


fumily  CahimuriiiUr,  containing  the  common 
worm-snake  of  tho  United  States,  C.  amana, 
formerly  called  Crluta  umtma. 
carphoslderite  (kar-fo-sid'e-rit).  it.  [<  Gr.  <ui«- 
ooc,  straw,  +  otoi;iuTfK,  of  iron,  v  oKhyuor,  iron.] 
A  hydrous  iron  sulphate,  occurring  in  straw- 
yotlow  incrnstations. 
carpi,  ».    Floral  of  carp*». 
carpid  (kar'pid),  n.    [=  F.  carpidie,  <  NL.  enr- 
piiiium,  <  Gr.  as  if  'mp^iiiov,  dim.  of  *na*6<, 
fniit.l    Same  as  carpel. 

carpidium  (kar-pid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  tarpidia  (•§). 

( NX. :  see  carptd.]   Same  us  earjitt. 
carpincho  (kar-pin'ch6),  n.    [Native  name  in 

Brazil.]   A  namo  of  the  giant  water-«avy  or 

enpibara. 

carping  i  kftr'ping),  n.   [<  ME.  rarpin^e ;  verbal 
n.  of  carpi,  r.]  if.  Speech ;  talk ;  conversation. 
ThernsiyiMpa  eoinynliche  of  comeill  aritith. 

JticJtanl  (Ae  UMttut,  L  87. 
When  thou  test  any  man  drynkyng 
That  takclh  hede  of  thy  karpynff, 
Si».n  a  non  thou  tree  thy  tale, 
Wbethur  be  drynke  wyneor  Ale. 

Bab*.  Jt«*<K.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  14. 

2.  The  aet  of  caviling;  a  cavil;  unreasonable 
criticism  or  censure. 


|uiii|ila4f'%ceil  C*r)MKa|»*  |f.  re 
e,  laivn ;  *,  pujM  ;  t .  modi.    I  Crwa  sad  oer| 
nsUtesl  Mxcs-i 

insects,  of  the  family  Tortricidir,  whose 
ure  highly  destructive  to  fruit,  c.pommma  < 
menaT/a  infests  all  Europe  where  apples  and  peon  are 
tlvateil,  depositing  its  eiaes  in  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  net. 
Its  larrac  come  to  tbelr  full  siae  In  July,  when  tlie  fruit  U 


l:irvi»» 


orpo- 

cul- 


eaca 

of  C. 
a  tbe 
led 


lie  ny  bortw  uielr 

«)ri.'niw  I  Wet  ).  U.i. 

seed  uf  a  apecius 
•  the  aced  the  lar 


Tho 
the  Hi 


. .  made  as  to  the  pauairc  thr-muli 
Lutu,  Short  Method  with  Dclata. 


capping  (kiir'ping),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  oaryl,  r.] 
rauhhnding;  over-critical. t=syn.riifii^,otc-  nee 

••ITJuOV'US. 

carpingly  (kar'ping-li),  adr.  In  a  carping  man- 
ner; captiously. 

carpintero  (kar-pin-ta'ro),  n.  [Sp.  pqjarc 
pintero,  woodpecker,  lit.  'carpenter-bird'; 
ninfero  rtal,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  lit. 
'royal  carpenter' :  see  carpenter.']  A  name  of 
several  species  of  woodpeckers  m  the  south- 
western United  States,  from  their  tapping  and 


tyaroear- 
car- 


abnot  two  thirds  grown,  and  Un 
way  to  the  outside.   The  larva 
jumpinc-eeed  oarpocapsa,  lufcst 
Suvkorbia.   When  heat  to  appl 
within  Jumps:  hence  the  name. 
2.  [/.  c]  An  insect  of  this  genus, 
carpocephalum  (kar-po-sef 'a-lnm),  n. ;  pi.  ear- 
jmcepknla  (-111).    [NL.-,  <  (rif.  mprit  fruit,  + 
iu^a/Jf,  bead.]'  In  Hepatiea,  a  cephalate  struc- 
ture upon  which  the  spore-caaea  are  borne. 
CofpwpWum  entire  at  margin,  or  nearly  so. 

Bull.  «/  Id.  SlaU  Laboratory,  II.  «1. 

carpocerite  (kar-pos'g-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  «uw«f, 
the  wrist,  carpus,  +  «'V"C>  horn.J  In  C'rtufa- 
eea,  that  one  of  the  joints  of  an  antenna  which 
is  borne  upon  the  ischiocerite. 

Carpocratian  (kar-p^-krft'shlan),  «.  1>F. 
(Mrjxxratien,  <  Carpocratc* :  see  def .]  A  mem- 
ber of  a  sect  of  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
followers  of  Carpocrates  or  Carpocras  of  Alex- 
andria. Re  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
tbe  prceitatenee  of  the  soul,  and  maintained  that  the 
world  was  created  by  inferior  spirit* ;  thai  Jcaus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph,  and  like  otber  men,  except  Dial  his  soul 
was  pure  and  steadfast :  that  he  received  from  the  Oreat 
First  Cause  special  power  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the 
world  tlirougti  ultimate  recollection  of  his  previous  exist- 
ence in  an  exalted  state :  and  Hut  In  proportion  a*  men 
attain  to  this  rccoltectiofi  In  their  own  case  they  arc  f" 
fruiu  tlie  restraints  of  the  moral  law.  faith  and  chi 
Mug  the  only  necessary  virtue* 


Digitized  by  Google 


Oarpodacus 

Carpodactaf.  (k&r-pod'a-kus),  h.  [NL.  (J.J. 
Kaup,  1><J»),  <  Or.  uiprwc,  fruit,  +  dVitor,  a  bite, 
a  sting,  <  <Wwir,  bite]  An  extensive  genus  of 
beautiful  oBcine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family 
FrtHgillieUr;  the  purple  finches  or  purple  biilf. 


S3  2 


(coon.]  Frnit-eating:  frturivorcras;  specifically, 
of  or  pertaining  (it)  to  the  genus  of  pigeons  of 
which  ('ari*>i<ha<j<i  is  the  typo;  (6)  to  the  mar- 
supial Carjwpkaga. 

Tbo  typical  group  of  the  rarpoptapotu  momiplala  ll 
that  uf  the  Huuaiigbtldii.'  or  phalangcta. 

Mn/toN,  Manual  of  Zoul.,  p.  0X8, 

Carpophilna  (kar-pof'i-lus),  ».  [NL.  (F.  rvir- 
popkile,  a.,  fruit-loving),  <  tir.  *o/jti>c,  fruit,  + 
fi'JK,  loving.]  A  genus  of  elavlcom  beetles, 
of  tbo  family  Xitiaulitlte,  having  a  bilobed  la- 
brum,  11 -jointed  antentuo  with  a  3-jointed 
oval  club,  legs  moderate,  tibia?  widening  at 
tip,  dilated  tarsi,  simple  claws,  and  2  or  3  dor- 
sal segments  beyond  tbo  elytra.  C.  heminte- 
nu  is  a  small  species  of  wide  geographical 
distribution. 


carriage 

of  the  metacarpus,  and  constituting  the  proi. 
itunl  division  of  the  skeleton  of  the  mans;  or 
hand.  I11  man  the  rarpu*  cotiaiata  of  9  bone*  in  •  r>.». 
of  4  each,  via. :  in  the  proalntal  row  from  lb*  radial  t..  is- 
tilnar  aide,  the  acaphold,  acnil  lunar 
cuneiform,  and  piilbmn ;  In  tli«  ituul 
row,  lite  lra|>ezlilni,  tjaprcobi ,  mag- 
num.  and  unciform.  In  other  verte- 
brates the  naniber  nl  bone*  varies 
timcli :  In  blnlj  the  fire  carpati  *ro 
normally  reduced  t<>  turn.  No»  fcaixt. 
3.  In  Cnwdiortt,  the  fifth  joint 
of  the  normally  7-jointed  leg, 
between  the  lucros  and  the  pro- 
podoR. — 4.  In  en  torn.,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  theptero- 
stigma  or  colored  spot  on  the 


carpophore  i  kar'pft-for), 
a  Bp.  carpdfaro,  <  NL. 


■cb  |(«t/ii.<io/w/>n«|. 

finches,  species  of  which  are  found  in  both 
hemispheres.  Some  shade  ot  red  I*  tbo  principal  color 
of  Uic  males.  The  common  Europ 
thr>„„t;  the  common  purple  (loch 


carjtopho- 

rum,  <  Or.  mpro^Apnf,  bearing  fruit, 
<  top.Tof,  fruit,  +  -fioor,  <  drpriv  = 
E.  bear'.]  In  6of.,  the  prolongation 
of  the  floral  axis  which  bears  the 
carpels  of  some  compound  fruits, 
aa  in  Geranium  and  many  I'mbel- 


Itferor.  11  !■  aomcUmea 
property,  to  any  alioe  «u; 
a*  In  the  Capparidacra. 


but  lew 


Is  C.  purpumu ;  the  bariun  or  honae-Onch  ot  the  south- 
ern t'ntt  " 


«d  Slates  la  C.  /rmtatu. 


Oarpodectes  >  kar i«>-dek'te«),  a.  [NL.  (0.  Bal 
Tin,  1*H),  <  Or.  snynror,  fruit,  +  AIkttk,  a  re- 
ceiver, a  beggar,  <  6iXee0at,  itut-Sat,  receive, 
take.]  A  genus  of  beautiful  tropical  American 
birds,  of  toe  subfamily  Cohnmmr,  the  type  of 
which  is  (!,  nituius  of  Costa  Rica, 
carpogenlc  (kar-p$-Jcn'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  *apw4- 
fruit,  +  -)rvw,  producing  (sec  -penous),  +  -if.} 
In  60/.,  frnit-producing 


Tt£!r»it5  mSZ  OMpophyl  ikllr' pa-ai),  a.    t-  K 
"  <  NL.  car}><!i,lt\fU,tni,  < 


•yfTtuteuttAj 
u]n«.    The  ; 


riiriiophtill*, 
Or.  ao^HTot    fruit  (see 
Qt  ZXov  =  L.  " 
rarpef. 

carpopodlt*  (kar-pop'9-dlt),  ».  [<  Or.  Ka^irof, 
the  wrist,  carpus,  +  xotf  (trorf-)  =  K.  foot] 
In  Crustacea,  the  fifth  joint  of  a  developed 
endopodite,  between  the  meropodite  and  the 
propodite.  Milnt-Xdward*.  See  cut  under  en- 


eell  or  s^tem^ccauTwhic^' dev  i  Rafter  f  *  aurpo^orUtlc  (kir-pop-6-dit'ik^a.  fCcotyt^o. 
tiliiatiou  Into  spores  'and  a  mature  cystocarp!^   Jfsxir^  ^       0'  portftaullg  to  *  oarP°Pod  to- 
The  cnposiMiiii  rail  or  ijitem  .raiiea  In  the  Ulinrant  carposporS  (kftr '  p6- gpor),  a,    [<  Gr.  *ap*&{, 

fruit,  +«rop<i,  seed.]    One  of  the  spores  in  red 


lOTirriL  Karlmt,  Marine  Alaai,  p.  90. 

carpogenouB  (kar-poj'e-nua),  a.  [As  earpogem- 
ic  +  -on*.]   Same  aa  rarpopntfai. 

Ooe  or  mors  ot  Uw  oalla  termed  oarpopetwus  cella  ill. 
vide.  Kneya.  Brit.,  XX.  49b. 

carpogon,  c&rpogone  (kar'p^-gon,  -g<"m),  n. 
Same  as  carpognuium. 

caxpogonlum  (kar-p6.g6'ni-um),  m.;  pi.  carpo- 
gorna  (-»).  [NL.,  <  Or.  «<VJir»r,  fruit,  +  ->oi«r. 
producing:  see  -j/ony.]  In  (of.,  the  female  or- 
gan in  the  Carpotnorta ;  the  celt,  or  system  of 
evils,  whioh  after  fertilisation  produces  the  sex- 
ual spores,  in  whatever  manner;  in  Floridea, 
the  carpogenic  cell  or  svstem:  the 
The  term  is  most  properly  used  ot 
which  are  the  typical  i'arposjMtrea:. 

car  polite  (kar'po.Ht),  n.  (=  F.  earpoUOu  = 
8p.  raruolito  -  Pg.  carpolithot,  <  Gr.  Kaprie, 
fruit,  +  >»6or,  stone.]  A  fossil  fruit.  Also 
earpotifh. 

carpologic*l  (Wr-pA-loj'l-kal),a.  [<carpol- 
ogy  +  -teal.  Ct.  F.  earpologique  =  8p.  earpold- 
jfioo.]   Pertaining  to  carj>o1ogj-.  Bat/our. 

I  trust  that  In  the  »«(U#1  the  rrttlcal  boUnUt  will  exciua 
me  for  hartng  witlrrU-il  tile  itrtcl  tenulnubig^r  of  mrpo- 
tapital  aciencei,  and  ma ' 
fruiu. 

carpo 

-«»f.]  One  who  studies  or  treats  of  cafpolocy, 
carpology  (kar-poro-ji),  ».  [=  F.  earpologit 
=  Bp.  carpoUigta  es  It.  narpolonia,  <  Gr.  aayixoV, 
fruit,  +  ->j)}'a,  <  }.i-)tirr  speak:  841'  -t'lofn,] 
That  division  of  botany  which  relates  to  the 
structure  of  fruits  in  general, 
carpometacarpal  (kar-  po-met-a-kar'pal).  a. 
[<  earptu  +  metacarpus  +  -a/."]  Pcrtiilalug 
both  to  the  carpus  and  to  the  metacarpus :  as, 
the  carpometacarpal  articulation, 
carpopedal  (kar-pi»-peir»l),  a.  [=  F.  mrjio- 
M<ta',  <  NL.  carjtus,  csnms,  +  L.  t»s  ( )>c<l-)  s 
K.  /not.]  Affecting  both  the  hands  (or  wrists) 
and  the  feet.  CarpopcdJU  spasm.  <U  Spawn  <•!  the 
fn  t  ami  hamta.  .Kyrurrinc  In  chlUlrrn  In  ' 
dulm  ami  In  other  <Um<iu 

|  lUre  |    So'  /.ir-iiw.nn.1, 

Carpophara  (kilr-|iof 'a-gft),  n.    [W..  (P.  J. 

rVlliy,  1835)  (>  8p.  ctirjxifupn),  <  Or.  koihto- 
yo;'".-,  living  on  fruit.  <  hb.Itoc,  fruit.  +  oojriv, 
eat. J  1.  A  tfemis  of  fruit-pigeons,  giving  name 
to  n  subfamily  Car/mpliamna:— 2.  j<f.  A  group 
of  fruit-enring  inur^npisl  niammnlK,  eoiisiKting 
chiefly  of  ti  e  phnluugcrs  or  rkalaKttUlutiv. 
tht  '  n.  is:t!». 

cArpophaKOUa  (krir-pof  'a-gtihi.  «i.  [<  Varpa- 
plutga  +  -oit».    ft.  F.  enrpophagt.  carpopfifl- 


algw  (FtorioVw)  thul  art'  produced  in  tbecysto 
carp  as  a  result  of  sexual  fertilization. 

The  cyatDcarple  aporea,  or  carpo* 
form  and  undivided,  and  accompanied  by  parapl  . 

Parlotc,  Marine  Alipe,  p.  17s. 

CarpoBporea  (kar-po-spd'rf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL 
as  earposjion  +  -«r.]    In  bnt.,  a  proposed 
division  of  thallophytes  in  which  sexual*  re- 
production takes  place,  the  product  of  fertili- 
zation being  a  number  of  spores  (carpospores  carxatt,  n. 
or  aaoospores),  usually  within  an  envelop,  the  Callaway, 


anterior  edgo  of  the  wings  in 
many  insects. 
L=      crpophore  carqnatoe  (kar-kiz'),  a.  [F^ 
also  efleeai&c  ,■  scecorras'.]  An 
annealing-arch  used  in  the 
manufacture,  of  plate-glass.  K. 
H.  Knight. 
carqnenett,  ». 
Oarracceaque,  a.  Bee 

iryt/ur. 

carrack,  t\.   Bee  carack. 
carrageen,  carragheen  (kar'a- 

gen),  n.  [From  t <irra<;n«it, 
near  Waterford  in  Ireland, 
where  it  abounds.]  A  marine 
mon  on  rocks  and  stones  on  the 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  li  a  very  variable  w»*d.  vim 
a  Bat  dlcbotomomty  branching  frond  uf  a  deep  pwfle 
Iwuwn  color  and  ot  a  carttlaxUHHu  tenure.  When  drml 
and  eipuaed  to  aunllght  It  beoomw  *MUah.  and  In  tbl< 
cuidltloo  U  known  aa  I  nth  mnai,  and  la  aaed  for  makac 
*m|ia,  Idaiic  mange,  ilie,  etc.  At»o  apelled  cmragtr*,  tm 
fthrrn,  cttrripren. 

carrage>enin,  carrageenine  (kar-f^re'Din).  a. 
[<  carrageen  +  -•»»,  -in<*.)    The  mucilaginooa 
constituent  of  carrageen,  represented  by  some 
chemists  under  the  formula  tjgHonOjo,  and. 
like  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  appearing  to  be  a  car- 
bohydrate.   Also  Mrnpcwi'a,  KcAiatn. 
carragheen,  n.   See  corroprrn. 
carrauiet,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  carrum. 
carrallt,  »•   An  old  form  of  caroft. 


a.  Unare .  i.  laMRsc- 
dlurn;  c.ceaaiaJs;  i^. 

Ibe  a«a    rwpak^  m 

dut*l  rarpalkkaOTa 
«a  carpale  I.  tatp*« 
11.  eat- i  1-v.  tt»  t'+ 


Iga  very  com- 
osjtts  of  Great 


Pertaining  or  belonging  to  Carrara  in  Italy. 

Ohataclea  were  thrown  In  Michelangelo  a  way.  and 
iwuJitv  of  the  CarrnrtM  workmen  waa  excited  an 
un.         C.  C.  /•era...,  Italian  Sculptor*,  p.  I7«7i 

II.  it.  An  inhabitant  of  Can-urn. 


whole  forming  a  sporocarp  (cyatocarp).    it  In- 


carrawltcaet, 


A  former  spelling  of 
See  earateat/. 


See  corn  iciff'A/  f. 

dudea  the  Flonkum  among  algaOaod  aocordlng  to  ne  CaJTd't.  Cam'2),  etc.    8ee  curt,  etc. 
autboratlM  A  •mmfiettn  and  £uUiptn^r««  aiuong  fungi  caiT<  (ka-ra'),  n.    [F.,  prop.  pp.  of  corrtrr.  make 


carpoBtome  (kar'pv-etdm),  a.  [<  Or.  so^xor, 
fruit,  +  ttrifia,  mouth.]  In  bot,  a  narrow  open- 
ing formed  in  the  cortex  of  the  frond  of  some 
algn,  by  which  the  cystocarp  discharges  its 
spores. 

Vh«  cyatocarpa  diacharjre  their  apneea  through  rniro- 
J  »  or  narrow  canaka  funned  bi  the  cortel  of  tli« 
nda  Fartov,  Marine  A  Iff*?,  p.  144. 


fr 


liaUnctioji  between  aoeda  and 
Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XIII.  0U3. 

carpologlst  <k;ir-pol'$-jist),  n.   [<  earpolotrj)  + 
who  ' 


square:  see  quadrate.]    A  vegetable  tracing- 
paper,  in  size  18  by  22  inches, 
carrean.  (ka-ro' ),«.";  pL  mnwu  (-ros')-  [F.. 
<  OF.  carrel :  see  carreO,  quarrel*.]     It.  A 
dart;  a  quarrel. — 9.  An  old  French  game,  simi- 
lar to  bowls.  Strutt — 3.  A  square  of  gli 
pecially  a  small  one,  used  in  i 
ing. 


karp;suk'<.r),  ».    A  eatostomoid  carrell  (kar'el),  li.    [<  OF.  carrel,  also  gmrrrW 


month  protractile  downward,  and  narrow  pha- 
ryngeal bones  with  numerous  thin  tooth.  Tho 


(>  M£.  quarel,  E.  quarrel*),  later  earreau,  gwar- 
reau,  F.  earreau  =  Pr.  eairrt  —  OCat.  quadrrl  — 
Hp.  quadritlo  =  It.  quadrello,  <  ML.  quadrelhu. 
a  square  tile,  a  dart:  see  quarrel-'.  Ct.  carlet.) 
1.  Same  as  auarreP. — 9.  A  mixed  fabric  of  silk 
and  worsted  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
fairkolt. — 3.  [Appar.  a  'square* 
bnt  cf.  caroft.  ]  A  closet  or  pew  in 
carrel3*  (kar'el),  «.  Samo  as  cant1. 
carrelage  (kar'el-aj),  «.  fF.,  <  OF.  mrrW.  s 
square,  pane  (see  orin-rfl ),  +  -age.]  Tiling  ia 
general;  specifically,  the  decorated  tiling  in 
terra-cotta  in  use  in  the  middle  agea  for  floors 
and  the  like,  and  imitated  in  modern 
See  tile,  and  encaustic  tile,  under  en. 


nge; 

apti'Ua  nttain  a  laivi*  Mat',  arid 

valley  and  Orrat  Uke  rtvlon;  one.  Varp,o,trs  eypriuut. 

alao  im-nra  in  the  AtUntx;  watenihed.  Tliey  auperflclallv  camable  (kar  i-a-bl),  a.     [<  carry 
retvmhlc  Uie  Kun^ieaii  carp,  and  are  aouieUmea  tolled    Capable  of  being  carried.  Sservood, 
carp :  they  are  al»*i  known  a*  nw/ii/<u.aaA. 

(kar'pus),  ».:  pi.  car;»  (-pi),  [XL.  (> 
F.  carpe  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  earjHt),  <  Or.  nap-Af,  the 
wrist.  J  1.  The  wrist,  wrist-joint,  or  carpal  ar- 
ticiilution  ;  the  proximal  segment  of  the  manus 
or  hand,  corresponding  to  the  tarsus  of  the  foot : 
the  joint  by  which  the  hand  or  distal  division  of 
the  fore  limb  in  connected  with  the  forearm. 
Thus,  in  s  horse,  the  so-called  '•knee'"  is  the 
carpus.—  2.  {-'specially  the  r-iirpnl  bones  or 
carpaliii,  collectively  considered;  a  number  of 
small  irregularly  iirMliilar  Ikhicx  iritcn-eniiiir  Im^- 
tween  the  bones  of  the  antcbracliiuui  and  those 


+  -able.] 


carriage  [kar'sj),  u.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eo- 
riage,  <  ME.  cariagr,  burden,  baggage,  trans- 
port, <  OF.  earin<7e,  ckariage.  mod.  F.  ckamag- 
(>  Pg.  rarruagem,  a  carriage,  cart,  =  It.  car. 
riagio,  baggage;  ML.  eariagium,  act  or  price  ot 
transporting),  <  carter,  carry:  see  carru.  The 
concrete  sense  of  'vehicle'  is  partly  due  to  m- 
rorAf,  q.  v.]  I ,  The  act  of  carrying,  1 
transporting,  or  conveying. 


HI  nat  th>  apono.  leat  In  the  coria 
It  went  licalde.  whkhe 


Tlie  mrrwl.yr  ot  aouada. 


•  ntianeridabla. 
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carriage 

The  ."ItrrcLa  I*  appoints)  ami  *ct  forth  tttt  com  modioli* 
ma>i  hmiilM>ti)f .  Utcli  for  citrrtaw,  an. I  altn  a^nlim  tltr 
«.!».!»-  -Sir  r.  .Vwrv.  I  ImjiU  (tr.  by  KutiltuuliV.  II  J. 

Specifically —  2.  Tho  carrying  of  good*,  per- 
sous,  t*lc. ;  the  business  of  tranH|MJrt4ition. 

I  then  atttrni  that  if  in  timn  of  wir  *nir  t'ltfrint-B*  had  the 
-«-m1  ftirtnuc  to  iiJLTtiw,  aiul  at  tl.f  Mini*-  titnr  a  Urw. 
nay  th«-  Urv**t  proportion  <it  Airrva^  hml  tw<-ri  viutowm.I 
>►>  neutral  nation*,  it  oajtht  .mt  In  itarlf  to  luvr  turfi  CO  II- 
iWcml  aa  u  lircuioanuirc  of  diatreaa. 

/turlre.  Late  State  ■>(  Nation. 

3t.  That  which  is  carried;  goods  transported; 
Joa<i:  burden:  freight;  baggage. 

After  Ovnr  daya  wo  took  up  ,mr  rum<i,ie»,  and  went  up 

Act*  ml.  [.■». 
of  the  keeper  of  the 
1  Sam  xvli. 

The  marchanta  of  r»natantinn>ple  utilised  me  ,  .  I" 
by  uncotlen-d  cvtn  of  nunc  ownc  lauch  u  the  RiiaaImih 
carrie  their  ikiua  in),  and  l<>  put  all  oiu-  ceirruay**  which 
I  w.sild  ilaylir  lake  out,  Into  them 

//«*/u-«i  a  fojw^.,  I.  94. 


833 

rlags,  »  rafl way  carriage  made  up  of  compartment*  uf 

different  claaaca,  u  nnt,  aecond,  anil  third:  In  u»9  In  Rag- 
land  xnd  on  the  .  ..riiinrnt  of  Europe. -Motor  carriage, 
an  a.itoraoiillc  can-lave  -SM-cout  carrta|r«,  a  carrlime 
fur  iuiimrtinu  bear?  j-ni".  iuH  on  the  m  nlH.ard.  th<«» 
.arila.;.-*  are  tint  u<«c<l  for  traiiaporlatji<n.  Stats  car- 
naxe,  the  camauw  of  a  |irliioe  or  iu»erei|rn,  ua«*d  when 
li-  appenra  pnMli  ly  In  »t*tc.  =  8yn.  ».  b-partment,  JV. 
wo  nor  etc  Uhanar. 

carriageable  iknr'iij-n-M),  a.  [<  carriage  + 
-f/Wf.f  1.  Capable  of  Ving  conveyed  in  a  ear- 
riuge  or  carriages.—  2.  Passable  liy  carriages. 
We  .Irov.oo  t..r  mudc  dlatauce  ore*  an  old  Raman  road. 
It  waa  built. 

p.  sat 


li.vl.1  left  hiarurrinorln 

earvia-tr. 


The  nwhmui  ruahly  driving  on. 
and  I'umiiiw  Udh  are  quite  oVrUirown. 
t:UU>o„  and  feico-,,  SpanUh  dtp.,,  III.  I. 


4.  In  Sail*  lav,  the  service  of  a  I 
—  8.  The  price  or  expense  of  carrying. 
The  mr/iiT<ie  of  tcttcra  will  I*'  vi-ry  cheap 

.ltti/u»ii,  Th*  Newspaper. 

6.  That  which  is  used  for  carrying  or  transport- 
ing, ^HW-oially  on  or  oyer  a  aolid  nurfacp.  <<■)  a 
wlMwInrtrlnrle  for  tin?  ixm>ryalKX'  of  petaona. 
A  larMlan  dr-tre  up  a  ntauiilfli-ent  yellow  tvtrrutge. 

IKackrriiy,  tVndennU,  UCirt. 
(ft)  A  wheeled  »1ati>l  or  ttii|iport :  ootnlDonly  in  enmputi- 
tjon  :  u.  a  icuti-eiirnui/*,  a  > >lock-<arria;^  tor  mortara,  etc 

.TMrteiterMl  fr 

5I\  ivtiL  4)  l«>n  tmiadaida  guni,  moantnl  on  Vavaawur 

eojri.t.je«.  .Sei.  -tn«er.  Sun<..  p.  t»n.\ 

in  Any  pari  of  a  machine  whlcti  carriet  another  part :  a«, 
tin  rnrwjr  ,.f  a  mule  .pintiur,  a  tlialtluit  a  type  writer, 
.■tc.  (</j  tliat  |wt  of  the  frame  of  the  old  Und  priiitioi:- 
|.i>.»  w-hkeh  »upi«.rto|  aii.1  o.rrtr.1  tin'  f.^ni  ..f  tiiiwon 
tli.  l»-.l(or  .-..Itlii  a.  it  »  w  thru  called l.  In  tl»  tin. v. melit  to 
and  Iroin  the  platen  or  lnipr.-«»lng  unrfac. .  Hand  t.rcafc* 
an  now  made  wlthinit  carnatf  franiea,  and  with  rilw  mil- 
niiu;  in  irroov.-d  milt  {n  In  e.ir;<  ,  the  tlmher  frxliH' 
which  auptjcirts  the  «tr|w  r.f  a  w.~»leti  utalr.  IJ)  Thcatra]M 
or  hmidii  l.y  who  h  tlw  »w,,rl  »a>  hima  from  the  wal»t 
in  the  niiteenth  century.    Ve  A.jM.*er. 

1/rl.it,  U  hat  call  )oti  the  nflrenfir*  '  .  .  . 

f'*e.  The  txirr\*,ri.  »1r.  are  the  hiniirer*. 

Ham.  The  phr**--  would  t»-  iii.T.-  ueniian  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  *  annou  hy  mir  tldin.   .S'A^iJr  ,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

7t.  Tln»  act  of  onrryitiu;  or  takin);  from  an  ene- 
my ;  cohc|«i**t  ;  aei|tiiKttioii. 

?*..|vman  resolved  to  hcti.'tc  Vk'lULa,  in  bckh!  hope  that 
li)  the  mrrw  i.  .  .  uf  tlut  the  Oliver  i  itie.  would  .  .  . 
I»-  >  hided.  KmJl,,,  Ui.l.  Turka. 

8f.  Tax;  inipo«ition. 

Ity  pr><ey  neeym  or  by  rrnnnnr  trilmtm  or  oinnye., 

CAvlucer.  lVwUlim,  i.  proae  4. 

9.  The  manner  of  can-yini?  or  mana^iiiK  one1* 
pcrHon ;  hence,  behavior;  conduct ;  deportment ; 


re,  a  alow  U>n«n». 

Slwlc..  T.  S„  III.  4. 
Thin  afterni.in  Mr.  Walth  waa  with  me.  and  did  tell  me 
much  conccroiiu;  the  ("heat,  whl.'ti  I  am  rraotved  to  l.jok 
Int.. ;  and  I  pereeire  he  ia  aenailih-  of  <lr  W.  Batten's  enr. 

I  U  pleaa.^1  to  ace  anyUitng  work  a|taii»t  liim. 

y.l.s.B. 
a«i  lll>eralln  vonr 
hinaa 


The  rlolent  mrno^ofit 
■r  end,  the  huaineaa. 

.-oioar.,  w. 


„  .,,  mid  inarve)li«ia  wiailooi  iri  hlaanaweni 
and  tl«!  eiirnVi-rr  of  the  whole  treaty. 

■  ..nAn,.,  Hi,L  Sew  England,  I.  Ifl>. 
lit.  BeariuK;  import;  tenor;  meaning. 
Tine  llelircw  te«t  liatti  no  other  e<irria.a«. 

TitMT'3  StorthuuMr,  p.  Hi 
Aa,  hy  the  aannr  oov'iuuit 
And  carriaff  of  the  article  deaiffn'd. 
Hia  Inioirtyl  fell  to  Hamlet,    .sin*.,  Hamlet,  L  1. 
■Well,  now  y.Hi  know  the  earri>ui'  of  the  huaineaa. 
Your  conattiK-y  la  all  tlut  la  rt^utrvU. 

B.  J-innm,  Volpone,  iv.  • 

12.  In  equity  prneticr,  control  or  conduct.  It 


The  party  which  1»  eiitrmleil  with  the  execution  of  the 
dedlnilla  t«  «.-ll.l  t..  hlive  the  mrrnl  ie  of  the  rommiwli.il. 
ami  If  the  not  l  oiumiwlon  ia  heit  l,v  reaaon  of  the  default 
or  lieulert  of  the  l»rty  who  had  the  rarrin-K  ft  It,  the 
citrrvlii*  ,4  the  aecolld  will  Iw  iilveii  li>  the  a.lver>e  iiartr. 

/).  IV.  Lull: 

13.  A  drain;  a  furrow  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  water,  tirwir.  [Prov.  Knj».J  — 14. 
A  etiftoniHry  dry  moiwurv  used  for  lime,  con- 
aiating  of  tat  heaped  bushels.    Composite  car- 


carriage-brid«e  fkar'aj-brij).  n.  mn.,»  bridwy 
made  to  Im>  moved  on  wheels,  for  u»e  in  atlitck- 
iot:  fortilii-HtiotiK. 

carriage-company  (kur'aj-kutn'pa-iii). ».  Peo- 
ple who  keep  their  carriNire* :  jH-rwum  wealthy 
enough  to  pay  visits,  etc., in  their  own  carriages. 

There  ia  no  phraae  more  rlegant  ami  to  my  laate  than 
that  in  which  people  aredcacrtlicd  aa  '"aceloif  a  uo-ut  d*wl 
ot  ciirn/l'/evOTnpuiiv."  TAoeivr'iji,  V.-Wciura,  li. 

carriagedt  (kar'a>d>,  a.  [<  carriage,  it.,  i).  + 
-rrp.]    behaved;  mannered.    See  carriage,  1». 

A  line  lady,  .  .  .  Tery  well  carna  jnt  mid  mlullty  dlacreet. 

lew,  Ulary,  June  It,  1*14. 

carriage-free  (kar'aj-fre),  a.  Kree  of  charge 
for  carriage. 

carriage-guard  (kar'ai-tjard).  a.  A  plaN»  on 
the  bod  of  a  carriatre  where  the  fore  wheel  rubs 
when  the  carriage  ia  turned. 

Carriage-lOCk  (kar'aj-lok),  ».  A  brake  for  a 
carriage.    A'.  II.  Knight. 

carriage-piece  (kar'aj-pes),  n.  In  carp.,  one 
of  the  slanting  pieces  on  which  the  steps  of  a 
wooilen  staircase  are  laid. 

carriage-spring  (kar'aj- spring),  ».  A  spring 
litttnl  to  the  gearing  of  a  carriage.  The  term  la 
applh-.l  cftpccUH)  to  niic  aprfnicH  uaed  ,m  liyht  vehiclea. 
a>  dUtlnttiilahiMl  fr..m  wajioti  •i^tui:*  and  rar-«i»rtn*t«- 
»  hcn  of  metal  they  are  tlanall)  claiu.d  a*  elliptical  and 

•  '  apnnua,  the  two  klllda  hrllllt  (i.uil.lncl  an, I  iiiyed  iti  a 
gn  at  variety  of  aiji  Wiaal  la  ua»x|  for  apriiiict  III  the 
aidr  iiar  ayatem  of  auapenjloll  arid  In  the  t.itckl><>ard,  arnl 
la  aometinies  romhilK-d  in  la.th  caaeft  with  btccl  aKllltca. 
See  n\lt  t*ir  and  biitklmrd. 

carriageway  (kar'aj-wa),  n.  The  part  of  a 
road,  street,  or  britlge  inf<>uded  to  be  used  by 
wheeled  vehicles;  a  roadway. 

In  IMS  the  area  of  the  oirrio-K  icay  of  the  city  waa 
cattliiitlcil  at  4la.Oia>  aiimirf.1  yaela.  JfirwAesr. 

carriboo,  ».   See  etjrifww. 

carrifik1  (kar'ik),  n.  [Drigiu  obscure.]  1. 
The  bull  or  block  of  wood  used  in  the  game 
of  shinty.— 2.  The  game  of  shinty.  [Scotch.] 

carrick- (kar'ik),  n.    See  earack. 

carrick-bend  (kar'ik-bend),  a.  Saut., 
a  |«irlicnlar  kind  of  knot  for  joining 
two  cables  or  hawsers. 

carrick-bitt  (kar'ik-bit),  a.  Saut..  one 
of  the  bitts  which  support  the  windlass. 

carried  (kar'id),  p.  a.  1.  So  ab- 
stracted as  to  lose  the  power  of  atten- 
tion to  matter**  at  hand. — 2.  In  an  im- 
paired state  of  mind ;  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  one's  mental  powers,  as  an 
effect  of  fever. 

He  [I  lurid  taeanal  waa  bean)  to  mutter  antDO- 
thlnir  iilaiut  national  defectiona,  right-hand  ex- 
tremea,  and  left  hand  fallln^a-off  ;  hat,  aa  May 
Hettly  olMerred.  hia  bead  waa  tarriM  at  the  time. 

.St-off,  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  till.  Cantek- 

lwad. 

8.  Klevated  in  mind ;  transported  with 
jov  or  some  other  strong  emotion ;  beside  one's 
self.    [Obsolete  or  Scotch  in  these  uses.] 
They  loae  their  own  aoula,  m  hi  1st  oovrtnnalr  mrnVaf. 

Burtim,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  .'<a5. 
All  are  paaalociate,  aiHl  furioualy  rarried  aoniettmea 

ISurtmi.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  »L 

carrier1  (kar'1-e.r),  m.  [Karlv  mod.  E.  also  rvtr- 
rjirr,  carryar,  carter,  <  ME.  eari/arr ;  <  carry  + 
-crl.]  1,  One  who  or  that  which  carries  or  con- 
veys. 

Tbo  air  ...  la  ...  a  tarrier  of  acundi. 

yianm,  Nat  Hlat. 

The  oxidation  in  the  hody  la  carried  on  hy  the  tlaanea 
tlieniaeltca ....  the  hl.a.d  ia  merely  a  carrvr,  and  lh« 
lunini  are  Uh<  vetlicle  of  dlacharce. 

W.  L.  Cnryirntrr,  Knenty  In  Nature,  p.  ltw. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  for  hire  undertakes 
the  conveyance  of  goods  or  persons.  The  law 
dl»tmjniithe*  hetwevii  comhwon  (UtrnVra  and  priratf  or 
•jevwif  erirewra.  One  who  carrlea  Hot  oa  a  huainvaa.  but 
only  on  iK-eaaloii  hy  ajKclal  avrecltietil.  ia  tenued  a  priratt 

•  »r  KyeriM  ntrrirr  line  who  hohl*  lilnmelf  out  oj  a  car- 
rier. Invltlut  Ihe  employment  of  the  |«ihll<  iremrally.  la  a 

nireier.  He  la  iaiuiid  to  arrvo  w  Ithout  fiieorflbuil 
all  wbo  .team  to  employ  him.  and  ia  Halite  for  the  aafcty 
of  (j.««la  ilitrutte.1  to  hfm,  exi,  pt  hy  liiutait  fe.m  the  act 
of  lio.i  or  from  pulilU  enemlea  or  iii.I.i*  tis-clal  ejeinp- 
tion  haa  been  agnfcl  upim;  and  In  reapect  hi  the  aafety 
uf  |«aat'ikgera  carried  he  ia  liable  for  iujurlea  which  lvt 


carrion 

milht  have  prevented  hj  a|RKial  care.  Tlie  moat  1 
<  hawea  of  coiiimi.il .  iitrlcru  an  tallMtuI  ronip«iii.  <.  ^i.ce. 

coa.  ll  liMprielura,  •  »liri»»niell,  liuckllltll.  allip  owners, 

•feainho*t-lln*>,  light. rtiien.  and  ferrymen.  Th.  t|^ial 
ruh<  ..I  llahillly  whl.  h  the  law,  for  teaamia  of  ptihllo 
Policy,  luiiaaMtaon  common  ciirrlem  have  Ivit  been  applied 
In  Ih.  ir  full  exunt  to  the  l.ii>iiH<aa  of  dMvera,  ..wiitm  of 
Uiw-lk.au,  hm-drlvera.  and  otti.ra  wlio  do  not  lli< 
earn  Ihe  property  intnutnl  t..  them ;  no 
compruilca  di^nnd  common  carrier*  In 
naeaaage^  they  tranamit. 
3.  A  carrier-pigeon. —  4f. 
arranges  affairs. 

A  inaater  of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the  difference*. 

«.  J,.iu,m.  Mercury  viiK«cat«L 

5.  Tn  mack. :  {«>  A  piece  of  iron  fixed  by  a  set- 
sercw  on  the  end  of  a  shaft  or  spindle  to  be 
turned  in  a  lathe,  or  to  a  mandrel  on  which 
a  round  object  is  driven  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing turned;  a  lathe-dog.  A  projection  in  the 
center-chuck  or  face-plate  drives  the  carrier 
around,  (d)  The  tlistributing-roller  of  a  canl- 
ing-machine.  K.  II.  Knight,  ic)  A  roller  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  feeding-rollers  of  a 
scribbling-machine,  for  spinning  wool.  E.  II. 
Kniqht.  (it)  In  a  braiding-machine,  a  spool- or 
bobbin-holder  which  follows  in  a  curved  path 
intersecting  the  paths  of  other  bobbins,  and  so 
lavs  tip  the  thread  into  a  braid.  K.  II.  Knight, 
(e)  A  noist,  as  the  mold-carrier  in  sugar-works. 
(/)  Part  of  the  breech-action  of  a  magazine- 
gun.  See  carrier -ring. — 6.  An  oyster  that 
will  bear  transportation  well.  [U.  8.]— Bar- 
btuy  carrier,   same  aa  huefcs,  z  —  Carrier's  uo.ee, 

poor  man  a  aauce.    See  aaiare. 

carrier'-t,  n.  and  r.    An  old  speUing  of  < 
carrier-bird  (kar'i-er-binl),  n.  Same 
rirr-jiigeun. 

Aa  light  aa  enrner-Krrfa  in  air. 

Trnnyaon,  In  Memorial)!,  ixt. 

carrier-pigeon  (kar'i-^r-pij'on),  n.  A  pigeon 
of  a  particular  breed  trained  to  convey  from 
one  place  to  another  written  messages  titsi  to 
the  neck  or  wing,  or  more  common] v  to  the  kg. 

Tile  di  allliatloii  of  ihe  niewag.'  luliat  !«•  mm-  fx •! lit  near 
the  pigeon  "a  home,  whither  It  will  fly  t«ck  from  any  place 
t..  which  It  haa  larvn  ,  «rTl«l ;  h.  ri.i  It  la  «U  called  ibo 
A,..,„..;i-;..>„.,  Hie  dlalaiKr  fn.m  »  hlch  It  w  III  return  lo 
lt»  Ih.hi.  ,  when  lii  perfect  coiidlihm.  may  Is'  u  tliouaaml 
lulln  or  nw.re. 


I'raycrl*  Inn.. 

alit  the  earth  and  the  ak) 


Tai 


nce'afrh  lid  ;  and  »  lllinuly  fllelh  Inccuuuit 

ll.c  rumVr-j'i  i.  vt.  of  heaven. 
IsWlfftluir.  I  I, II. In  li  of  the  l^.rd 'a  Silp|>rr. 

carrier-ring  (k»r'i-er-ring),  n.  A  steel  ring 
for  supporting  the  breeeh-serew  of  a  sleel  field- 
piece  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  ils  position 
in  the  breech  and  is  swung  round  to  open  the 
breech  fur  loading. 

The  Hh>lw,  which  art'  fitted  into  the  ritrri>r-nVr  .  .  . 
and  hold  tlw  plug  when  the  rttrnVr-nVi  laawiiug  hack. 

kry.,,1  n/  ('Air/o/tWuiilk*,  f .  S.  .1  ,  1M.4,  p  512. 

carrier-shell  (kar'i-<-r- shell,  n.  A  name  of 
shells  of  the  family  I'hnruttr,  as  Xenofihara  con- 
chfilnfihora,  given  because 
they  attach  to  themselves 
foreign  tssiles,  as  shells, 
stones,  and  corals.  Also 
called  cmtrholiMjigt  and 
ntiHrralfM/ixt. 

carrik»,  carriket, «.  Mid- 
dle English  forms  of  01- 
rori'. 

carrion  i  kar'i-t.ii),  n.  and 
a.  [<  ME.  ourioa,  carynti, 
also  wro'iM,  caroync,  ca- 
rcyne,  cttrayne,  caraiguc, 
rarrn,  etc,,<  OF.  caroignc, 
charaignc,  carongne,  F. 
rvirofyiir  =  Pr.  caronha  =  Sp.  rarrirOa  =  It.  ca- 
rogna,  <  ML.  coresia.  a  carcass,  <  I,,  earn,  flesh: 
see  carnal.]  I.  n.  If.  A  dead  body ;  a  corpse; 
a  carcass;  rlesh. 


rarrter-Oiell 
.r'a,./A^e^  .eM.  \il*fA*ra J. 


The  chlrche  m-IwI  haue  my 
J  eat  the  dead  enr 


«rea.oe  and  kepe  mi  horeoa. 
I'urt  fii/anwa  IA1,  rii.  »4. 

iv™  and  <mc  atii.lher  aoon 
S^hm,,  state  of  Inland. 
Havcna  are  aex-n  In  ths-ka  w  here  a  nrm'oai  lie*. 

Sir  ■'.  T'mpl: 

Hence  —  2.  A  mere  can-ass:  used  of  a  living 
person,  as  a  terra  of  contempt. 

That  f.aiilah  oieeion,  Miatrvaa  Qui.  kly. 

.s-Aot.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ili.  X 
Von  laland  euirioiM,  il.-upcrate  of  their  hotiefl. 
Ill-favour  dly  la'cnie  tlie  mornliu*  flehl 

M-i*  .  Hen  V  .lv.  2. 

3.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of 
animals;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  lie  unlit  for 
food. 

A*  i-.ru> 

a  foul  flnh'tl  atfartf  tn  th<  holt, 
it  mrrwn  o(  wnu'  w.MMiUnii  tliinu' 

Tenrtf/miH,  iiarcth  aiitl  LyuctCe. 


carrion 

H.t  a.  Dead  and  putrefying,  as  a  carcaas. 
Carrion  men  groaning  (or  borlaL      Shale,  J.  C,  lit,  1. 

carrion-beetlo  (kur'i-on-be'tl),  «.  A  necroph- 
agous coleopter;  a  beetle  that  feeds  upon  or 
deposits  iu  eggs  in  carrion, 
carrion-crow  (kar'i-ou-kro),  n.  1.  The  com- 
mon crow  of  Europe,  Corrtu  corone :  to  called 
because  it  often  reeds  on  carrion.  See  cut 
under  crw. —  2.  The  urubu  or  black  vulture 
of  America,  Calhariila  atrata,  a  common  bird 
of  the  southern  United  States,  resembling  the 
turkey-buiiuird,  and  feeding  entirely  upon  car- 
rion.—3.  The  common  crow  of  America,  Cor- 


r»«  nmerttan«*,—  4.  A  name  of  the 
rook,  Corrug  frugilegH*. 

;arrion-foedcr  (kar'i-on-fe'der),  n.  An  ani- 
mal that  feed*  upon  carrion:  Raid  especially  of 
vultures  and  caraearns.  iWnria. 

carrion-flower  (kar'i-on-flou'er),  n.  A  name 
given  to  various  plants  the  flowers  of  which 
nave  an  offensive  carrion-like  odor,  especially 
to  species  of  the  genus  tttapetia  and  to  Smitaz 
herhirrtu. 

carrion-hawk  (kar*i-on-bak),  n.  A  hawk  or 
other  binl  of  prey  that  feeds  upon  carrion; 
one  of  the  CathartitUt  or  J'olyboritur,  as  a  con- 
dor, turkey-vulture,  or  caracara.  Darwin. 

carrion- vulture  (kar'i-on-vul'tur),  it.  A  vul- 
ture that  feeds  on  carrion;  especially, an  Amer- 
ican vulturcof  thofamilyf'flfartrfiVnr:  a»,  "con- 
dor*, like  other  carrioH-rMlturtt,"  Itanrin. 

carrltch  (kar'ieh),  a.  [Also  written  caritch, 
and  in  quasi-plural  form  earitekat,  a  humorous 
perversion  or  catechism,  q.  v.]  A  catechism. 
[Scotch.] 

carriwitchet  kar'i-wieh-et),  it.  [Also  spelled 
carraicitchet,  earaicitehet,  cartchicket,  prob.,  like 
enmteft,  a  humorous  perversion  of  cnicchirm, 
q.  v.]  Au  absurd  question  ;  a  quibble ;  a  co- 
nundrum; a  pun;  a  piece  of  jocularity  or  face- 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 
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carrot  (kar'ot),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  carol, 
eorote ;  au  G."cetrottc,  (aroltc,  <  F.  carote,  now  cn- 
rottc  IU  carota,  <  L.  carota,  prob.  <  Gr.  anourdV, 
a  carrot.  1  1.  The  common  namo  of  plants  of 
the  umbelliferous  genus  lea  sou,  the  be*t-known 
species,  D.  Varolii,  yielding  in  cultivation  the 
vegetable  of  the  same  name.  It  U  a  nttim  «4  En- 
rope  and  northern  Aaln,  and  w  need  aa  s  vngeUMc  In 
early  time*.  The  wllil  csrrot  la  the  wmr  tprclra  growing 
tpvtilaneontly  In  the  Brlila,  where  tt  becomea  a  noitnns 
weed  Willi  a  trnall  and  tough  whlta  mot.  The  aeed«  are 
uard  s>  s  diuretic  and  ■ttninbuit.  The  native  carrot  □( 
Auatralla  la  IK  brachial**.  Hee  nit  under  Pnunu. 
8,  The  tap-root  of  Itoucnt  Carota,  cultivated  for 
the  table  and  for  cattle.  There  are  numerous  varle- 
Ilea,  differing  much  In  »tie  and  ahapn.  The.  grated  root  ii 
used  In  putilUeca  for  ulccra,  and  tbc  J  nice  for  the  colorlng- 
of  Imttcr. 

3.  A  solid  round  piece  of  rook,  cut  out  in  a 
hole  made  by  a  machine-drill :  called  in  the 
United  States,  and  often  in  England,  a  core.— 

4.  yl.  Rolls  of  tobacco  formed  by  placing  the 
moist  prepared  leaves  together  in  large  hand- 
fuls,  and  winding  about  them  grasses  or  strips 
of  dry  fibrous  wood,  thus  |tartially  consolidat- 
ing the  leaves,  so  that  they  require  only  to  bo 
ground,  or  rasped  and  sifted,  to  make  the  finest 
and  purest  snuff,  called  rapjtec, —  ft.  pt.  [From 
the  resemblance  of  color.]  Yellowish-red  hair 
on  a  human  Mug.    [Slang.]- Candy or  Cretan 

the  AtUiaanta  Cmenma,  an  urobeUUeruus  tpe. 


ciea  uf  the  Levant,  the  eeeila  of  which  have  propenlet 
thoee  of  Ihincae  C 


,., ,.  will  eerve  the  turn:  a  oirtcicAW,  a  quar- 
or  a  pun.      Irrydcn,  The  Wild  UaJlant,  1. 1. 

He  haa  all  aorta  of  echoes.  rebate*,  chronograme,  etc., 
beaidea  wnrAiVAr",  cknchi*.  and  ualbhUa.  /hitler. 

Sir  John  had  alwaya  hla  budget  full  of  punnt.  ennun- 
dnunt.  and  carratritcticlt.  Jrtmlknol. 

Fan.  pan,  conundrum.  earriwv/fAcr. 

Oarrick,  romapofideuc*.  lie,  II.  206. 

carro  (kar'6),  >t.  [It,,  prop,  a  cart-load:  see 
ear1 .  ]  A  wine  mcasnre  of  Loiubardy  and  Nice, 
equal  to  130  United  Stales  (wine)  gallons,  10ft 
imperial  gallons,  or  i'Jti.'t  liters. 

carroccio  (ka-roch'lo),  a.  flu,  a  car,  carriage, 
coach,  aug.  of  c«rr»,  a  car:  see  caroche  and 
«iri.l  The  car  of  war.  on  which  the  standard 
was  borne  into  battle,  poculiur  to  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  carnecia.  or  •'  grciil  car,"  that  bore  the  •taiulanl  of 
the  commune,  waa  a  ayiiilml  of  Imlciiendencc  widely  In 
me  auvKiK  the  ttw  citk-a  ol  luly.  IU  HiTcnUon  la  aa- 
crttanl  to  Erlljerto,  ArchbUhop  of  Milan  In  tbc  okiTenth 

""(.•"{•.  Sort«a,  t  hureh  bnilding  In  Middle  Agta,  p.  lia 
carrock,  ».   Sec  coroci.-. 
carrolt.       See  carol1,  caror*. 
carrollita  (kar'o-lit),  n.    [<  CtrroU  (see  def.) 
+  -He-.)    A  sulphid  of  copper  and  cobalt  ob- 
tained from  Carroll  county,  Maryland. 
carTOHl,  »■  »nd  r.    See  carom. 
carronade  (knr-o-nad')(  a.    f<  Carron,  in  Scot- 
laud,  where  it  was  first  made,  +  -aoct,  as  in 
grenade,  etc. ;  hence  V.  caronailt  as  Sp.  Pg.  ea- 

•  having  a 


piece  of 


Z.)  A 
larm'  caliber 
and  a  cham- 
ber for  the 
powder,  like 
a  mortar, 
canon-oil 
(kar'on 
a.  A 
ment  com 
posed  of  lin- 
seed-oil and  lime-water:  so  called  from  being 
much  used  for  burns  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works 
in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
carrotm',       See  rnroon. 
carroon*  (ka-riin'),  «.    [Also  in  corrupt  form 
caroome;  prob.  <  OF.  enrron,  F.  charrvn,  <  ML. 
rviro(n-)  for  *<ttrro(n-),  a  wagon-inaker,  cart- 
wright,  prob.  also  (like  the  similar  I<.  carjirH- 
ttiruu,  a  wugon-tnaker:  see  carpenter)  a  cart- 
driver.  <  \i.  currnf.  a  cur,  cart:  see  far1.]  A 
license  from  the  lord  major  of  London  to  keep 
n  cart.  It7i«rf<>«. 
caiTosset,  «.    Bee  caroche. 


Canrfo.   Deadly  carrot,  the 

umbellate  of  aouthera  Eurotic,  an 
y.  tiaed  in  plaatera  lor  the  relief  of 
local  palna.- Oil  of  carrot,*  vol- 
atile oil,  whoa*  composition  It  not  known  with  certainty, 
obtained  In  ibmII  uuanttty  by  itlaliltlng  the  roots  of  car- 
roti  with  water, 
carrot  (kar'ot),  c.  t.  [<  carrot,  n.,  the  oil  of 
carrot  being" one  of  the  preparations  used  for 
this  purpose.]  Among  furriers,  to  dress,  as  a 
pelt,  by  rubbing  a  preparation  into  it  designed 
to  preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Staph- fun  .  .  .  dn'a»«l,e«r7Trf«f,an<t  cut  from  the  akin. 

Kiuyt.  Hrit.,  IX.  837. 

carrotinesB  (kar'ftt-i-nes),  a.  [<  carrot;/  + 
-nt-*4.]  The  condition  of  being  of  a  carroty  or 
reddish-yellow  color;  especially,  this  condition 
of  the  hair. 

carrot-tree  (kar'oMr*).  »■  A  enrious,  some- 
what woody,  umbelliferous  plant,  Monica  eilu- 
tut,  found  only  upon  the  uninhabited  islands 
lying  southeast  of  Madeira,  on  high  cliffs  over- 
hunging  the  sea.  The  nnMa  are  lometimci  tut-d  for 
fuod  in  caac  of  need  by  teluporary  aojoitniers  U|hmi  the 
l»]unda. 

carroty  (kaKot-i),  a.  [<  carrot  +  -yt.]  1  jke  a 
carn>t  in  color:  an  epithet  given  to  yellowish 
or  reddish  hair. 

carrousel  (kar'o-»el),  a.  [F.]  1 .  See  caroumP, 
1.—  2.  A  merry-go-round  (which  see).  Also 
written  oiroatevi/,  carouttl. 

carrow'i  (kar'6),  a.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael.  <wrnr*, 
cunning,  deceitful,  <  ctir,  a  twist,  turn,  trick.] 
In  Irelnud,  one  who  wandered -about  and  made 
his  living  by  cards  and  dice;  a  strolling  i 
sler.  S}mnrr. 

carrow2  (kar'6).  a.    [Cf.  coraca,  carue.] 
aucieut  Irish  subdivision  of  land. 

A*.  .MiM>,  O  Curry. 

carr-orallow. «.  See  ntr-ttraMoc. 

carraca,  «.   See  oiraoi. 

carmcaget,  a.   St*  camcagc. 

carrucatet,  n.   Sec  cnmrvifc. 

carry  (knr'il,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  carried,  ppr.  eor- 
rytno.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  currie,  airy,  carir, 
< ME.  earicn,  <  OF.  carter,  caroier  (>  F.  char- 
rier,  also  rharrotfcr)  =  Pr.  carregar  =  OCat. 
carrtjar  =  OSp.  earrrar  —  Iu  carreggiare  (ML 
carricarc).  carrv.  orlg.  transport  in  a  vehicle, 
<  L.  carrus  (>  OF.  car,  etc.).  a  cart,  car:  see 
carl.  Hence,  from  ML.  carricarc,  lilt.  E.  cari- 
cature, carl:  cargo,  charge,  etc.]  I_  frniw.  1. 
To  bear  or  convey  from  a  starting-point,  or  in 
going;  take  along  or  transport  by  the  use  of 
physical  strength  or  means;  move  or  cause  to 
be  moved  along  with  ono:  as,  to  carry  a  eaue 
in  the  hand,  or  goods  in  a  ship. 

When  he  dlctll,  lie.  thall  carry  nothing  away. 


They 

SMC* 

N»y. 


Ill  «rrythctr  riches 
.u„hter,«.rrj,Ui*» 
To  be  the  means  of  conveying;  serve  as  the 


aw  tho  ahouktcn  of  yonn( 
Iaa.  XII.  (1 

Pln:wcw1ll  drink  within. 
.vibtfc.M.  U.ofW.,1.  1 


2. 

vehicle  of.  or  as  a  transporting  or  transmitting 
agency  for:  as,  a  ship  or  a  wagon  rarrtft  goods 
to  market ;  the  wind  carrierl  the  ship  out  of  her 
course;  the  atmosphere  carries  sounds. 


Her  own  feel  thall  r«wjr  her  afar  off  to  sojourn. 

Iaa.  till  T. 

I  mutt  cm,  he,  wot..  M  w  „  w  ^  ^ 

Wc  thall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  In  aajrlng  that  the 
Ttiamit  enrriet  down  to  llw  tea,  every  vrar.  It  muli<« 
cubic  feet  of  solid  Hunter.         //axtcy,  ThiM"*; ,  p-  !»J 

3.  To  lead  or  conduct  in  going;  escort,  urge, 
or  drivo  along:  as,  to  carry  off  a  frieud,  or  a 
squad  of  prisoners. 

And  ha  carried  away  all  hit  cattle.  Own.  xtL  la. 

Why  halt  Ukiu  dealt  that  with  as,  to  carry  na  forth  <  ut 
ofakyirt?  Ea.ur.  11 

I  carried  him  home  to  dinner  with  ine. 

SmuUett,  Ko.1crt.-a  Random.  Imii. 

4.  To  loatl  or  project  in  a  specified  direction, 
pbysieallv  or  mentally;  direct  or  continue  to 
or  toward  some  point  iu  space,  time,  or  contem- 
plation: as,  to  carry  forward  a  line  of  survey, 
or  an  undertaking;  he  enmcti  his  hiatory,  or 
his  readers,  btick  to  the  remotest  times;  he 
earned  his  theory' ,0  ,tM  logieal  result. 

Manethe*.  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptlana,  hath  curried  up 
their  Bovcmmeat  to  an  incredible  diatance. 

Sie  M.  Halt,  Ortjt.  of  Mankind. 
War  was  to  be  direr! ed  from  Orcec*  by  being  camnt 

Into  Aaia.  MH/erd. 

Nothing-  ahort  of  a  miracle  cootd  carry  far  the  tmprt*  e- 
mcnta  which  have  been  atieittpted  and  in  j^art  Iwirnn. 

tike  all  belled  found  anccetafnl  tn  one  aubjert.  It  was 
otmed  over  Into  another.    If.  K.  Cliford,  LecUu-ea,  I.  111. 

Hence — ft.  To  impel;  drive:  as.  the  gale  car- 
ried the  fleet  out  of  its  course. —  6.  To  put  or 
place  forward;  transfer  to  an  advanced  ra- 
tion or  singe:  as,  to  oirry  a  case  into  court,  or 
up  to  the  supreme  court;  in  adding,  we  set 
down  the  units  and  carry  the  tens  (that  is,  trsuis- 
fer  them  to  the  next  column  in  advance). —  7. 
To  couduet:  manage:  often  with  an  indefinite 
if  :  as,  to  nnrry  matters  with  a  high  hand;  he 
carried  it  bravely:  archaic,  except  "with  on-  as, 
to  carry  on  busiuess.  See  phrases  below. 
Will  the  elephant  AJax  carry  u  thiu? 

Shak..  T.  and  C.  U.  V 
We  have  carried  the  bualtieaa  liohty. 

*«d/eto«t.i».f  «t*er»X  The  Widow.  L  "- 
He  being  reooodlcil  the  day  before,  all  thinga  wcra  car- 
ried very  lovingly  anongat  all. 

Wintkrep,  nut.  New  F.ogUnd,  I.  »*., 

8.  To  bear  to  a  consummation ;  conduct  to  a 
desired  or  a  successful  issue;  gain  or  achieve 
by  management :  as,  to  carry  a  legislative  mea- 
sure, or  au  election ;  to  carry  out  one's  purpose. 

I  look  I'y  her  mrana  for  a  ref»niiation. 

And  turn  a  one,  and  tuch  a  rare  way  <wrriaat 

That  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at. 

/Vum.  asW  Ft..  Vslrnttidawt,  1  : 
You  mutt  cither  enrrj,  the  Bill,  or  make  It  aa  clear  :  j 
day  Uiat  you  have  done  all  In  your  power  to  do 

i^yif'ewv^jf  aVlft(/At    lie  lllw^  w  A  raj|  wlsw^atat  Cs  Fv 

9.  To  gain  by  effort  or  contest;  gniti  po»s'«- 
sion  or  control  of;  succeed  in  gaining  or  takmc: 
take  or  win  from  or  as  from  au  enemy :  cap- 
ture: as,  to  carry  a  fortress  by  assault ;  to  c-tr- 
ry  a  district  in  an  election ;  to  carry  off  a  prize . 

lionaalvo,  availing  himself  of  these  friendly  dlapoadtaoaa 
puahed  forward  fait  lOcceaae*,  carrfno  one  ttnjneh.  JJ 
aflor  another.  Prttcttl,  Kerd.  and  Iaa. .  Ii  i 

The  Repnhlkwna  had  earned  the  country  up,,,,  an  l*^r 
tn  which  eiblct  were  more  distinctly  and  vbtbly  mitaskd 
with  polltka  than  nanal.    IamkU, Study  VI  iiulowa.  p.  ,:; 

Hence  — 10.  To  succeed  in  electing:  a*,  io  enr- 
ry  a  candidate.  [Eng.]  — 11.  To  lead  or  dnw 
mentally;  transport,  urge,  or  impel  the  mind 
of;  influence  to  a  course  of  action,  thought,  or 
fueling:  as,  the  speaker  earned  his  audience 
with  him;  his  passion  carried  him  away  or 
a*t ray ;  he  waa  exirrted  out  of  himself. 
Why  doUi  thine  heart  oarry  thee  away  ♦  Job  »-v.  ji 
111. nature,  paarion,  sisl  revenge  jwlll  carry  then  ton  ta.- 
Ui  punitlilng  othert.  Lack*. 

12.  To  bear  up  and  support,  whether  io  mo- 
tion or  at  rest;  more,  hold,  or  sustain  the  mass 
or  weight  of:  as,  to  carry  the  body  gTaeofnlty: 
he  rarririt  his  wounded  arm  in  a  sling;  the  bridge 
carries  a  permanent  load  of  so  many  tons;  the 
wall  cannot  carry  such  a  weight. 

To  rorrv  np  the  body  falre,  tt  decent,  snd  doth  ahww 
A  comely  irrace  In  any  •■lie,  Where  ever  he  doth  <roe 

Baker*  BnJuK  K  T.  S.I,  p.  ». 
Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they  will  earn*  Mara 
thoota  npiHi  the  ttciiL.  fttfcwi,  Nat.  HI*! 

13.  To  bear,  or  bear  about,  a*  a  Axed  or  inher- 
ent accompaniment,  physical  or  moral;  bo]d  a? 
an  appurtenance,  miallt'y,  or  characteristic :  a*, 
he  carrier  a  bullet  in  his  lioly ;  his  opinions  oor- 
ry  great  weight. 

1  be  carri^e  m<twe  ataiA 
t .,  I.  audC.  k.  I 


No  nun  I 
of  It 
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The  urn* 

Of  friend's  loo  narrow  far  him.  and  I  ml 
A  word  that  t«m«  more  divinity. 

Shirtey,  Love's  Cruelly,  L  1. 

In  mm  vegetables  «w  something  that  carriu  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  sense.         Sir  Jf.  Mule,  Urlit.  uf  Mankind. 

14.  To  hold  or  boar  the  charge  of:  keep  in  pos- 
session or  on  band  for  disposal  or  management : 
as,  to  earrv  a  large  stock  of  (roods;  toco:  try  stocks 
or  bonds  for  a  customer. — 16.  Keflexively,  to 
behave ;  deniean ;  deport.  [Now  rare  in  this 
sense,  bear  being  used  instead.] 

He  carried  Aims*//  so  insolently  til  the  house,  ami  out 
uf  ll*  house,  lo  all  {vrsous,  lliat  It*  ticcainv  odious. 

Cirtrravfon. 

16f.  To  hold  or  entertain  Man  opinion ;  uphold. 

Divers  other  foul  Minn  were  discovered,  which  hail 
I  wen  iecrvtl)'  «irr*«f  by  way  of  Inquiry,  hut  afUT  were 
maintained  by  Mr*.  Hutcliluaon  ami  ■•then. 

Wiulhrny,  Hilt,  New  England,  1.  904. 

17f.  To  bear  up  under;  endure;  undergo. 

Ik  It  In  thr  power 
Of  ftcsh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  lire? 

Brail,  and  ft  ,  llillastrr,  T.  4. 

Carry  arms  (milit.X  an*ord*r  to  a  coiu|iauy  or  regiment 
directing  the  musket  or  rifle  to  h«  held  III  the  right  hand, 
the  barr«l  nearly  vertical  anil  resting  In  the  hollow  at  tho 
atioulder  with  the  guard  to  Uu>  front,  the  anu  hanging  1U 
ftill  length  mir  the  body,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  cm- 
bracing  the  guard,  tht_vtork  Just  under  the  hammer  lacing 
grasped  by  the  remaining  fingers,  with  the  little  ttngrr  rest- 
ing on  tlie  hammer.  — TO  oaTTT  a  bone  In  the  mouth. 
See  Aonel.-  TO  Carry  a  Scent,  in  hi  lualw,  to  follow 
the  Kent.  TO  Carry  away.  <«l  Sant.  to  lircak  olf:  aa, 
the  ship  lias  carried  airayher  jib  Inioindiua  la,  has  broken 
It  otft  Alao  aaid  of  a  rope  or  chain  parted  by  violence:. 
A  apar  la  carried  away  when  It  is  broken  nr  disabled. 

tfualtrvu/ih,  Boat-Sailer' a  Manual,  p.  244. 
(b)  Figuratively,  to  transport ;  aliaorb  the  attention  of ; 
lead  aatray  or  lieyotid  bounds:  aa.  to  be  curried  nirtfy  by 
music ;  his  paaaioii  carried  hliu  eiray- 

farrierl  niniy  by  the  dcluslona  of  fancy,  I  almost  inia- 
myself  aurrouiHled  by  tile  shade*  of  the  dc|asxled,  and 


/may.  Kiikkcrbockrr,  p."  1*6. 
carry  a  weather  holm  («o»H,  to  keep  the  helm, 

have  It  kept,  as  a  ship,  a  little  to  the  "indasnl  aide 
steering  a  straight  course,  close  hauled.  —  TO  carry 
11,  to  bear  iujtiriea;  put  up  wlui  an  altronL 
Gregory,  o'  ray  ward,  well  not  carry  coale. 

Shot.,  R.  and  J.,  L  1. 
To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  take  things  to  a  place 
where  they  already  atMKinil.  Newcastle  being  In  a  great 
coal-producing  region;  hence,  to  perform  unnecessary  la- 
bor ;  lone  one's  lalnir.  —  To  Carry  It  Off,  t»  bear  out :  face 
through  ;  lirnleu  a  tiling  out.  TO  carry  Off.  (n)  To  re- 
move to  a  distance.    (!.)  To  kill :  aa,  to  be  carried  of  by 

This  was  followed  by  a  lit  ot  slckneas,  which  hud  like  to 
have  earned  hex  last  winter.  Steele,  Tatler,  >o.  B&. 
TO  carry  OH,  to  nuinage  or  be  engaged  In ;  continue  to 
prosecute  ;  keep  In  pnarrcss :  as,  to  carry  on  husliaiidry  or 
war ;  to  cany  en  a  person's  business  In  bis  aliaetice. 

They  endeavoured  lu  the  War  time  to  hare  Printed 
Monthly  Transactions  or  Mcmolrc*  after  the  mannrr  of 
ours  in  London;  hut  could  not  curry  them  on  atmre  two 
Volumes  or  Years,  for  without  great  Correspondence  thla 
can  hardly  be  done.  iufrr,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  7s. 

To  carry  ana's  bat,  In  cricket,  not  to  be  put  ««t  »aM 

that  one  ol  the  lual  two  lialaluen  on  one  side  though 
not  put  out,  has  to  cc 
©ut.   To  carry  out. 
When  I  hare  aaid  guod-nljthl  for  evermore, 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  tharshold  of  the  door. 

iVNmyecm,  llay  Queen,  1L 

(W  To  prosecute  to  the  end ;  bring  to  a  consummation ;  ac- 
complish ;  finish  ;  eiecute  :  aa.  he  earned  mil  his  purpisj*. 
—To  carry  toe  day,  to  be  successful  against  opposition; 
triumph,  aa  or  aa  if  in  battle 

In  the  mind  ot  a  mental  pathologist  Use  pr.*r*s.  of 
spiritualism,  with  iu  revived  Uilrst  for  lulraclea,  might 
>i waken  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  second  century  — 
Uie  eve  ot  the  era  when  ML  Gregory  Thau inatiirgus  ear. 
ried  the  das  against  the  protest*  ot  the  Roman  Motleys 
and  Carpenters.  Set.  M«.,  XXII.  471. 

TO  Carry  tho  hOUM  (theat.\  to  gain  entliualaatlc  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  tlie  house ;  gain  the  favor  or 
approval  ot  all  present.  -  To  carry  the  wind,  in  the 
man' re,  to  loss  the  nose  aa  high  as  Uie  ears:  said  of  a 
horse  - To  carry  the  world  before  one.  to  meet  with 
on  interrupted  succcas ;  be  very  successful  In  spite  of  op- 
position. 

tientleinen  with  broad  cheat*  and  ambitious  intentions 
do  sometimes  disappoint  their  friends  by  failing  to  carry 
the  mrid  bejore  tkeia.   CVorjre  JSfiof.  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  4. 

lo  support  to  the  end ;  sustain  or 
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4.  To  propel  a  missile ;  exert  propelling  force: 
aa,  a  (run  or  mortar  rarriei  well  or  ill. 

If  any  man  Impute  these  victories  of  ntrra  to  th*  long- 
bow, as  enrryiMir  further,  piercing  more  strongly,  ami 
qulckrr  ol  diachurge  than  the  French  croaabow  ;  my  an- 
swer Is  ready.        Ralei.jK,  in  Arlier's  Eng.  Garner,  L  71. 

fit.  To  behave  or  deport  one's  self. 

He  rnm'eif  so  mutinously  and  sri.tltlously,  as  that  he  was 
for  the  same,  and  for  hi*  tiirlwilrnt  carriage*  toward*  both 
magistrate*  and  mliilstrr*.  In  the  pn-airoec  of  the  court, 
seuleiKXMl  to  firnl  auretlcs  for  M*  gn**l  iM-havimir. 

.V.  .Wort.ui,  New  Kllglanil  *  Memorial,  p.  a«. 

6.  In  faitonry,  to  fly  awav  with  the  quarry: 
said  of  a  hawk.— 7.  In  Aimfiitc?,  to  run  on 
gTonnd  or  hoar  frost  which  sticks  to  the  feet, 
as  a  hare. — 8f.  To  ride. 

Thus  in  peryU  A-  payne,  ,tt  plytea  ful  harde, 
Bl  contrary  carve  r  Uils  kny;L  tyl  kryst-maaae  eoeju 
Sir  CfairayiM  and  (»e  Oreen  frn^af  (E.  E.  T.  S.1, 1.  734. 

TO  Carry  on.  (u)  -Vaut.,  to  conUnue  carrying  a  large 
spread  of  canvaa. 

A  veaacl  close  hauled  could  have  shown  no  more  than  a 
single  cluae-reefed  sail ;  but  aa  we  were  going  before  it 
llhe  wind},  we  could  carry  on. 

H.  Ii.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  880. 

(M  To  conduct  one  s  self  in  a  wibL  frolicsome,  or  Ihoaght- 
leas  manner ;  riot :  frolic.   |(.'olbN. ) 

Maaler  Jeremy  carried  cm  so  and  langlwd. 

R.  V.  lltaeton'ire,  Lorua  Doone,  p.  S80. 

To  fetch  and  carry.  s«  uirh. 

TZtn^nioh^ 
across  which  a  canoe  or  other  boat  must  be  car- 
ried: a  detour  around  obstructions  iu  n  st renin ; 
a  portafre. — 2.  The  act  of  eniryinit  n  eunoo  or 
boat  and  its  freight  over  laud  sepuratiiiir  nav- 
itrable  waters,  or  around  obstructions  in  a 
stream. — 3.  The  motiou  of  the  clouds  as  they 
are  carried  by  the  wind :  tho 
thus  carried;  cloud-drift.  [Scotch.] 
Th*  carry  is  now  brisk  from  the  west. 

Caledonian  M emery. 

Hence  —  4.  The  Armament  or  Bky.  [Scotch.] 


carte 

of  a  hand  tool  the  elaap  la  firmly  Joined  to  the  ends  of  Uie 

"le  ill* 


Mirk  and  rainy  Is  the  night, 
No  a  starn  In  u*  tlie  tarry 


playing  when  his  partner  la  put 
To  bear  from  within. 


keep  l! 

11.  infraiM.  1.  To  act  as  a  bearer;  bo  cm- 
ployed  in  transportation. 

A  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry. 

Shak.,  T.  O.  of  V.,  1U.  1. 

S.  To  bear  the  head  in  a  particular  innnm-r,  as 

a  horse.    Winn  a  horse  holds  hit  hfilil  high,  with  an 
arching  neck,  lie  I*  »uM  to  cocry  tctt :  *lim  hr  lowers  hi* 
head  too  much,  he  la  aaid  to  corcjr  f^if 
3.  To  act  as  a  couductor ;  be  u  gnjiling  or  im- 
peliiug  acfent. 

Those  flames  of  lust*  which  haue  come  from  hell,  and 

,  p.  CB- 


fi.  A  wafron.  [l'rov.  Eur.J  — 6.  In  falmury, 
the  manner  in  which  a  hawk  flies  away  with 
the  quarry. —  7.  The  position  of  a  weapon  when 
the  military  command  to  entry  arm»  is  complied 
with:  tin,  to  brine  a  rifle  to 'the  furry. —  8.  In 
golf,  tin'  distance  from  the  spot  from  which 
a  iMill  ii*  driven  to  the  place  where  it  first 
alight*.    IT.  Park,  Jr. 

carry-all  (kar'i-41),  a.  [Altered  from  rarioU, 
simulating  carry  +  of/.]  A  li»rht,  covered,  four- 
wheeleJ  family  carriajn',  with  two  seats,  drawn 
by  one  horse.    [U.  8,] 

«irryin«'  (kar'i-inK),  a.  and  n.  fl'pr.  and  verbal 
n.  of  carry,  r.]  I,  «.  1.  Beanug;  conveyiiifr; 
supporting:  as,  the  crirryis*;  eajiacity  of  a  ves- 
sel.—  2.  Requiring  or  n'ecessitating'portage. 

The  waters  leading  into  the  Mttalauppl  and  at,  law. 
rence,  and  the  carryiiyi  places  l»rtwr<tii  tnem,  .  ,  .  were 
made  common  highways  anil  forever  free. 

Ilaucntft,  liisL  Const.  11.  114. 

H.  «.  The  act  of  bearing  or  conveying:  the 
business  of  transportation,  carrylns  -  cloth. 
Mam*  aa  bearing-cttuk.  Carrytnjj-tracle,  tlie  tsvl*  or 
buslncas  of  transporting  good*,  especially  by  water,  tram 
country  to  country,  or  from  place  to  place. 

carrying -on  (kar'i-ing-on).  ».  1.  Frolicsome 
or  riotous  behavior:  usually  in  tho  iilural,  oar- 
ryi«<js.os.  [Colloq.]  — 2.  A'«Nf.,  the  keeping 
of  an  excessive  press  of  sail  on  a  ship. 

carry-talet  (kar  i-til),  a.   A  tale-bearer. 

Rome  carry-tale,  some  pleaae  man.  some  slight  sany.  . 
Told  oar  Intenta  befure.  .s'Aar.,  L,  L.  I.,  v.  2. 

carsackle  (kSr-sjak'i),  n.  A  coarse  loose  jacket 
with  n  waist -band,  worn  by  workmen  over  their 
clothes;  a  jumper.  [Scotch.] 

CSTSO't,  u.    An  o>»olete  form  of  crrtn. 

carse2  (kars),  n.  [Sc.,  formerly  krr»,  kem;  per- 
haps a  pi.  form  of  ntr,  n  bog  or  fen,  low  wet 
land:  see  r«r'-\  Cf.  W.  rvwn,  bog,  fen,  corten 
=  Bret.  cv»i-»,  rtfrwii,  bog-plant.  The  Gael, 
evirg,  curitr,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Sc.] 
In  Scotland,  a  stretch  of  fertile  alluvial  land 
along  the  side  of  o  stream  ;  the  low-lying  part 
of  a  vallev  that  is  watered  by  a  river,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  higher  grounds:  as,  tho 
oirar  of  Gowrie;  the  cvtrsf  of  Stirling.  Carses 
are  now  reganlud by  geologist  as  raised  beaches 
or  terraceii. 

A  drv  inoi 


carse3  (kiirs), 
in  some  parts  of  France. 

car-seal  (kiir'sel),  n.  A  clasp  of  soft  metal  de- 
signed to  bind  the  ends  of  a  wire  passed  through 
the  f ock  of  the  door  of  a  freight-car.   By  mean* 


wire,  thua  sealing  the  ili».r.  which  cannot  be  opened  with- 
out cultiikg  the  wire  or  breaking  the  sraL 

car-uprillg  (kiir'spring),  n.  A  spring  serving  to 
lessen  the  jar  of  a  railroad-car.  Tbe  devicra  used 
for  this  puri*j*c  are  evcceillugly  numerous,  consisting  ot 
elastic  cushions,  b  vers,  or  plntcs  like  urdmary  carriage- 
■priiiga,  crlmpc-il  plates,  spiral  and  helical  springa,  cic. 

car-standard  (kar  'stan'djtrd).  n.    In  k,r„  a 

four-wheeled 

car-Starter  (kilr'star'ter),  n.  1.  A  device  by 
which  the  momentum  of  a  street-car  is  utilized 
iu  overcoming  its  inertia  in  starting  again  af- 
ter stopping:  this  is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  springs. —  2.  Ono  who  gives  the  order  or 
signal  for  starting  a  horse-car  or  railway-train 
at  a  station;  a  car-  or  train-despatcher. 

car-swallow,  carr-trwallow  (kar'swoi'6),  ». 
i  I'rob.  <  car*,  a  marshy  place  (where  it  always 
breeds),  +  »«-<i//oir2.  ]  A  name  of  the  black  tern, 
•Sterna  or  Jlydroekcliilon  figsiprs. 

cart  (kart),  ».  [<  ME.  cart,  kart,  <  AS.  crrrf, 
transposed  from  "ccrrt,  =  I),  krat.  kret  =  lcel. 
kartr;  of  Celtic  origin:  <  W.  oarf  =  Gael,  and 
Ir.  cviirf,  a  cart,  dim.  of  Ir.  onrr  =  Gael,  car,  a 
car:  see  enrl,  and  cf.  rAurff.  chariot.]  If.  A 
car  or  chariot. 

What  the  aonncs  aonrw  ,  .  . 
That  highte  1'lwtoun  |rhaethon|  wolde  led* 
Algato  his  fuder  carte. 

CAnucer,  House  of  Fame,  II-  VIS. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  shorter  and  higher 
set  than  a  car,  usually  for  one  horse  and  often 
without  springs,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

Provide  some  carf*. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  la  there. 

SA«*.,  Rich.  II.,  IL  2. 
Packing  all  bis  goods  In  one  poor  cart. 

brydeit,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Hatlree. 

3.  A  cart-load.  A  cart  uf  coals  was  formerly  in 
England  8}  hundredweight  by  statute.— 4.  An 
open,  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  for  one 
horse :  as.  a  village  rvirf,  a  " 
set)  the  cart  before  the  hon 
order  ol  (two)  tilings. 

Nnwc,  hitherto  the  chiefe  care 
to  the  land.  bcUlg  the  meanesle  ,  and  to  the  Iodic,  liemg 
the  better,  very  small :  but  to  the  mynde.  beiuu  the  Ixat, 
none  at  all.  which  uMtliluke*  U  pUynely  to  serf  the  carte 
before  the  ftorse. 

tfuotedlii  Forewords  to  Babta  ft»*(K  F.  T  ),p.  villi. 
VUlftge  cart,  an  une*>verod  two-wheeled  carriage  Inv  one 
home,  with  a  low  l*«ly  and  but  one  seat-— Whitechapel 
Cart,  a  light  two-wheeled  iprlug  cart,  such  as  I*  usedby 
butchers,  etc.,  fi>r  dellverilag  gooils  to  their  customers  :  so 
named  trtsil  taring  a  style  of  vehicle  originally  much  tlnd 
alum!  Vt  hiteclia|K'l  in  Luniioii.  (Klen  calle-l  rA.i;*l-<*rf. 
Cart  (kiirt),  r.  [<  ME.  carffs,  <  cart,  n.]  I. 
trnn*.  1.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  cart:  aa,  to 
oarf  goods. 

Tl*c*i>i»  was  first,  who.  all  lieamear'd  with  lea. 

Began  thl*  pleasure  for  posterity : 

And  with  hi.  carte.1  actors,  and  a  song. 

Ainua'd  Uie  people  a*  he  pass  d  along. 

/>ry.lci,,  Art  ..f  Poetry.  III.  4». 

2t.  To  expose  in  a  c; 

Thou  shall  therefore  bee  taken  out  of  lb) 
lot,  and  be*  curled.        Dekker.  Seven  Deadly  Slna,  p.  29. 

She  chuckled  when  a  laawd  was  carted.  Vop*. 

II.  intVang.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Oien  are  not  so  good  for  draught  a  liere  you  have  occa- 
sion to  cart  much,  but  for  winter  ploughing. 

Jfnef iiner.  Husbandry. 

cartaceons,  a.    See  chartacrous. 

cartage  (kir'taj),  ».    (<  c«rf  +  -ap:]    1  The 

act  of  carrying  in  a  cart.— 2.  Tho  price  paid  for 

carting. 

cartaret  (fcar'ta-ret),  ».  [Appar.  from  the  prop- 
er name  Carteret.]  A  sleeping-cot.  Stephen*. 
cart-aver  (kart '  a '  ver),  a.    A  cart-horse. 

[Scotch.] 

cart-body  (kart'bod'i),  a.  [<  ME.  carttbody ;  < 
eart  +  body.]  That  portion  of  a  cart  which 
rests  on  the  axle,  and  contains  or  supports  the 
burden. 

cart-bote  (kart'bot),  n.  In  old  Eng.  lav,  wootl 
to  which  a  tenant  was  entitled  for  making  and 
repairing  agricultural  implements. 

carte1  (kart),  u.  a  card :  se«  cnrdi.]  1.  A 
bill  of  fare  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  See  a  la 
carte  —  2.  An  abbreviation  for  ccirfc-<fc-ri>ife  .- 
usually  called  card. 

carte2' (kart),  ».  [Also  written  quarte,  <  F. 
quarte.  a  movement  in  fencing,  lit.  fourth  :  see 
quart.]  A  movement  in  fencing,  consisting  in 
throwing  the  hand  as  far  as  possible  on  the  in- 
side, with  the  point  of  the  sword  toward  the 
adversary's  breast.    Also  written  quartc. 


The  mystery  ot  eartt  and  tierce. 

Birr 


ji,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  110. 


Hlxh  carte,  a  tlirast  given  inside  11k  arm  and  aimed 
MThe  right  breast,  Uie  wrist,  in  i 


igitized  by  Google 


carte 

threw  Inches  above  the  crown  of  the  head,  during  the 
allongenkent  of  the  right  foot.  Hniamto  <ed-  FonyLhX  - 
LOW  CaTt*.  •  thrust  AlnYrlng  from  high  carts  III  tint  the 
wrist  1*  raised  only  aa  high  aa  tlie  mouth,  and  the  |iolnl 
alined  at  the  nil  of  tin-  Motnach.    Hotamtv  <ed.  ronrvthi. 

carte  blanche  {kart  bloiish).  [F.,  =  Hp.  otrfn 
Wdju-ri  =  l'jr.  carta  brnnra  =  It.  oarta  Manca,  lit. 
blank  p«t>or:  see  nirr/i  and  Mast-Ai.]  1,  A 
blank  paper;  specifically,  n  paper  duly  autheu- 
ticaU-l  with  vipiature,  ete.,  and  intrusted  to  a 
porsoii  to  be  liUml  up  at  lib  discretion ;  hence, 
figuratively,  |K>nuiHsion  or  authority  in  a  par- 
ticular matter,  without  condition  of  (inallnca- 
tion ;  unrestricted  power  to  act  or  decide. 

Lord  liny  waa  armed  wjUi  .  .  .  aeorfe  MimeAe  to  ere 
ate  any  number  of  poors  uocesaarv  to  lixo.ro  IU  «»m 
bimull.  lontiwsby,  i.  i 

2.  In  the  frame  of  piquet,  a  hand  without  a 
king,  queen,  or  knave. 

carte-de-vlsite  (Icart-dCvvi-ict'),  ».  (F.,  lit.  a 
visiting-card:  see  card*  and  riri/.]  A  photo- 
graphic likeness  mounted  on  a  card,  formerly 
of  the  size  of  a  visiting-card.  Abo  called  etird- 
pieturc  and  card. 

A  earU-dr- rats'*  portrait  of  the-  bon.  member  fur  Chelsea 
aa  b*  appear*  when  artUlwmg  tbe  Hotlsc  of  Commuiia. 

H.  J.  llintun,  Eng.  Radical  Leaden,  |i.  37. 

cartel  (kar'tel),  a.  [<  F.  rar(W,  <  It.  carlello 
=  Sp.  rg.  cartel,  <  ML.  eartclliu,  equiv.  to  char- 
tula,  dim.  of  charta,  carta,  a  paper,  a  writing: 
see  furiY1,  chart,  and  charter.]  1.  A  writing 
or  an  agreement  between  states,  especially 
when  at  war,  aa  for  the  oxehange  of  prisoner*, 
or  for  some  mutual  advantage. 

A  ra'trl  for  tho  webango  ol  prisoners;  had  boon  a  subject 
of  lle»i»tlaUon.  t'rtHvU. 

2.  A  letter  of  defiance  or 
lengu  to  single  combat. 

r  Mr*  of  a  esrM.  though  It  cm- 


t  o  tho  unknown  llheltcr  who  bad  rellected  on  the  ortgi-i 
of  the  lKidl«vs,  ...  air  Jtiliip  Sydney,  in  Uie  lollies! 
tone  of  chivalry,  dealgiicd  to  wkI  a  cartel  of  defiance. 

/.  V  ttraeti,  AnuML  of  LlL,  II.  lot 
Formerly  also  chartel. 
Cnrtrl  ship,  a  ship  employed  tn  the  exchange  of  jif  bote 
en.  or  In  communicating  with  an  i-iii'iny. 
cartel!  (Ur'tW),  v.  t.    f<  cartel,  m.]    To  defy; 
challengei  to  u  duel.    Also  chartel. 

loiiw  lilllwr,  yon  shall  rktirtrt  biiu,  111  shew  you  a 
trick  or  twit  .  .  .  yon  iball  kill  Mm  with  at  pleasure. 

B.  Junion,  Every  Man  In  Ida  Humour,  I.  «. 

carter  (kar'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  cart«r,  cartcrc;  < 
cart  +  -cr'.]    If.  A  charioteer. 

The  carter*  overriden  with  Ida  cart*. 

CA.ji<eer,  Knlglif.Tale,  L  1HU. 

8.  A  man  who  drive*  a  cart,  or  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  drive  a  cart  or  transport  goods 
in  cart*. 


[Rare.] 

Artttippna  a  Philosopher,  yet  wbo  more  courtly?  Dlo. 
l  lillowpbcr,  yet  who  more  carlertut 

Mir.  Euphuea.  Anal  of  Wit,  p.  «0. 
A  carttrty  at  churlish  Ukk.  Cot  gran. 

Cartesian  (kar-te'nan),  a.  and  it.  [<  F.  Car- 
ferries  =  Sp.  I'g.  It.  farfMidno,  <  Cnrtttiut, 
Latinized  form  of  Cartel  in  the  name  lhtrartn 
( Ofs  Carhx),  of  which  the  first  element  is  a 
removable  prefix.]  I.  a.  IVrtaiiung  to  the 
French  philosopher  Ken 4  Descartes  (1506- 
1650),  to  his  philosophy,  or  to  his  geometrical 
method.  In  urder  to  pot  phlloaophy  on  a  vund  tia«l». 
[iracArtea  profi<a4*>it  to  tieviu  liy  iloahtinfr  all  thinga.  Hut 
tin*  doubt,  the  Iboltfht,  could  not  he  it^inbte^l ;  li^tboe  the 
fiit»Um<'hUl  pn>p>wltlon  of  hk>  phlliao|>liy,  Cvjita,  cr-/o 
«ri«i  (1  tKlllk.  therefore  I  ami  Thia  propoutiun  twtiich  ii 
ii'tt  asyll<«unt  nor  any  formal  m<Ale  of  inference)  tucana 
that  rv.  .Hdilnn*  the  fact  that  I  think.  I  am  IrrralitlMy 
led  to  tu  lo  ve  and  clearly  to  divert!  that  I  exist,  with- 
out Ileum  iiMf  to  account  U>r  the  inference.  Aciitnllnic 
to  beacartoa,  tile  coluldemtiMl  tllat  Hie  collce|4l'>h  "f  a 
deity  Involve-*  the  eoticcotlon  of  ii  rculity  inir]Ki>Jiliiff  m> 
own  leadi  to  the  Irreuatible  belief  aiol  clear  pen-enttnii  iif 

Uie  etifttcuce  of  a  IJ'»d.     Al^t,  tincc   *rTlu-1l>  In  an  at- 

trlboU'  of  (ii>d,  all  Uuit  U  clearly  aii'l  dlattartly  apjire. 
bended  mini  l>e  true.  Tliti  h  Hh'  ao-calleil  r<iri<»iaii 
cntm..n  n/  mtlh.  ^ulwtaJH-ra.  lie  tiuittit,  are^if  two  rad- 
ically dirlerelll  kili*U  :  tile  mo/.-n.i'.  «1:M|  are  nu-lidid 
a:el  not  cmi-*!  i'*ti^.  nto I  Hie  r\  >>tto<it.  wlin  h  are  coniw  l»iu 
anil  not  e»ti  ii.|.  d  —  a  >li«  trlnr  wtili  li  l«  i-alli-il  <'-Lirteroi« 
<tw%iim,  fie  t'<lrt'4iati  tltr'rxns  **f  tiiri nr  ir«-  \*1  iwee.  t<r 
twrtth.^niUtAtM  wliicli  wofl  ri"t  fully  develniK-ti  by  lk-B 
MUM  hlOiatlf,  U  that  wl.eur.er  the  »oul  1  ' 


83d 

Hon  Ond  tnterrmm  to  raiiHi  t 
of  the  hody.  He  alio  taiurnt  t 
chlnea  without  i  iMllftc^iaani-M  fthe  t'orf/fi'dn  oufviMnrieiit), 
ami  tluit  all  a|»ac«  la  Ailed  wltli  matb-r,  which  tnmt  alamt 
in  VKrlUw.  ami  ao  pn»dlMiea  Uie  motions  of  tlie  llearenly 
lioillci.-  Cartesian  coordlnatM,  in  ;wia.,  the  line*  in- 
trcMlute^l  <lt77>  t-y  Itene  lieararU-a  for  dellninit  the  |hm1> 
tiuu  of  polnU  in  a  plane,  loo  stralisht  lineK,  OX  and 
OV,  are  adupted  arbitrarily  as  nxf4 
nf  rovrtfiiMiffa,  to  which  all  piiel- 
timia  are  referred.  Their  |ioilit  of 
intersection,  U,  is  called  the  vriyin 
eoordiiuilee.  From  any  point.  P, 
wllcne  liusitioll  U  to  be  defined,  a 
line.  Mr.  ia  drawn  farallel  to  OV, 
and  iiM*etiug  tlM'atiflOX  In  M.  Ttie 
IviHctli  PM.  or  the  oeihinle,  and  the 
length  »M,  or  the  ntxriun.  tielwr  given,  tlte  p<«ltloti  of  i' 
It  <t«t«rtiilneil :  tlitwe  Hurt  are  called  the  C&tlrnau  n*>nli- 
nam  <J  (Ac  joint  f.  The  term  l»  unirtlnies  catemiiil  to  a 
•lintlar  »yaUin  for  there  dlnieiu 
(tee  II,,  i  -Cartesian  dsvU. 
Cartealiui  diver,  or  bottle- 
lmp.  it  philosophical  b»y  uard 
to  illiutratc  the  principle  of 
specific  aravity.  It  conaista  of 
a  hollow  figure  usually  hi  the 
fancied  form  of  a  demon,  witli 
a  hole  at  some  distance  from 
the  top.  The  flarure  la  Alle<l 
with  air  In  the  stiver  part  and 
Willi  water  in  the  lower,  mid 
ItouU  In  a  tall  glass  rowrl  near- 
ly full  of  water  and  covered 
air  tight  with  lihtla-mhber  or 
a  piece  of  bladder.  WTwm  Oils 
euvur  Is  prisnil  down,  the  air 

water  enters  the  fiSnretiy  Uie 
hide  ao  as  to  Iwin;  On  air  with- 
in the  fVnre  to  an  cqoal  degree 
of pompreasion.  The  llirurecon. 
aeqnently  ainka,  and  dues  not 
rise  again  until  the  ]»reauire  la 

l.-Carteatan  neometry,  keomotry  treated  by 
■f  coordinates ;  analytical  ircinictry.  !<«<ifiirte»iVtn 
ciondWej,  above. -Carteala.il  l«iu.  a  ten*  so  »ha|«d 
that  tliere  is  no  spherical  alwrratlon  :  »[» .  islly.  a  con- 
ca»oc»iivet  leiw  tiacliui  one  mrfaoo  spherical  anil  thcothor 
ellipsoidal.  Such  lensrt  were  propox-il  by  Descartes,  but 
never  aucorufiilly  executed,  and  wm-  shown  laur  to  Ihi 
iicedh-M. -Cartesian  measure  of  tores,  the  nu-asim- 
of  force  at  proportional  to  tho  velocity,  founded  on  Hie 
olitrrvatliiu  that  the  name  force  t»  required  t»i  rala<:  one 
pound  two  fe»-t  aa  to  ralae  two  pounils  mw  foot-  nwins 
to  the  confused  luitions  of  force  of  Uocarlcs  and  Ids  fob 

lowem.  It  U  lmiK.sill,le  to  aay  whether  the  principle  aa 
enunciated  by  tlicm  U  correct  or  not ;  l>ut  its  errors  ap- 
I»-or,  at  any  rale,  to  have  lieen  corrected  in  the  final  de- 
velopment of  live  uoctrtlHi,  though  it  iv  How  silprrMxIed. 
Cartesian  oval,  a  curve  the  locus  ..f  a  |«di>t  «  how  .»»■ 
laiKv*  ftoiu  two  BJtd  point*  are  connected  by  any  given 


Cartilage 

rrrapondlnii  mnttne  CarteaianiBm  (kar-te'iian-um),  n.    [<  F. 


Cot 

;  Sp.  Pit.  It.  i'ortttianismo :  see  I  «r 
IrstfiN  and  -i«»i.l  Tlie  philosophy  of  Descarlet 
as  set  forth  by  nim,  and  as  further  devclopee 
by  his  followers.    See  Cartesia»,  a. 
cartful  (kiirt'ful).  s.    I<  corf  +  -Jul,  2.]  Ai 
much  ax  a  cart  will  hold;  a  cart-load. 
Carthagena  bark.   See  bark*. 
Carthaginian  (kar-tha-jiu'i-an),  a.  and  a, 
[After  equiv.  L.  CarthaginitHmii,  <  Cartbaf* 
( CurtMaaii-),  also  Karthago,  hurtago  (Or.  Ka^- 
rv<l<jv),  Cartlmge.]  L  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
Oarthage,  a  elty  and  state  on  the  northern 
eoast  of  Africa,  near  the  modern  Tunis,  founded 
by  tho  Phenleians  of  Tyre  lit  the  ninth  century 
B.  C.    See  runic-  Carthaginian  faith.  Heo/aGA 
IT.  n.  An  inhabitant  or  a  native  of  Carthage, 
carthamic  (kiir-tham'ik),  a.    [<  curfAuiatis  + 
-ic  )  f  H  or  |>ortalning  to  earthainin :  as,  **rtir- 
thamic  acid,  a  red  colouring  matter  of  aaf 
flower,"  I  re,  Diet.,  I.  MO. 
carthamin,  carthamine  (kar'tha-min).  a.  [< 
Cvrthamus  +  -in'1,  -tne2 ;  =  F.  cartkamine  —  Sp. 
mrf/imiiui.]  A  preparation  from  safflower,  Car- 
thamns  Uuctorius.   In  Udn  Unu  It  inmn  of  a  Hold 
grrrn  hue;  lutainat  the  Ikht  It  appears  red-  It  la  used  for 
aurfarecobiriiurordyeins.  When  repeatedly  dlaatovcuaad 
nrectpltaard  It  becoiuea  aatuuwcr-carniitie.    Mlaed  with 
Vrencli  chalk  It  form*  rouge,  whArh  Is  use<l  aa  a  oawtk 
CarthamnB  (kHr'tha-mu»),  a.    [NL.  (>  F.  car- 


thame : 


f(t;7(i 


Pit.  It.  ctrrfei 


1*1  me  l«  no  asaiaunt  for  a  stale,  anil  keep  a  farm,  and 
rorCri.  Skat ,  Hamlet,  IL  2. 

3.  A  kind  of  fish.    See  srAif.— 4t.  A  kind  of 
insect.    A*c«ite-rt.  (Halliiccll.) 
Carte ria  (kHr-te'ri-tl),  n.    [NL,  named  after 
H.  J.  Carter  of  Bombay,  who  wrote  on  tho 
natural  history  of  the  live-insect  (1801).]  A 

?wnus  of  scale-tnsectg,  family  Coecidat.  The  East 
mlLan  C.  (area  Is  of  great  commercial  value,  yielding  the 
lac  which  ks  used  for  making  varnishes,  aeallng-wat,  etc. 
carterlr  (kar'ter -Ii),  a.    [<  curler  +  -ijr1.] 
ftmie,  like  a  carter,  or  like  a  carter's  occupa- 


).  <  Ar. 

qurtunt,  qirtiat,  (  aartanta,  paint:  so  called  be- 
cause the  (lowers  yield  a  fine  color.]  A  small 
gen  us  of  annual  plants,  natural  order  Cotn/iomltr. 

The  he»t  known  »|iecie«  la  C.  ffncfoniij,  aaltlower  or  baa- 
tard  saffron,  eitenalrcly  cultivated  for  its  yellow  flowers, 
willed  are  eluploytsl  In  dyelna;.  See  tajt*m»r, 

cart-horna  (kart'hors),  n.  [<  ME.  crtrfaorvt, 
cartthor*,  <  AS.  cra'trhort,  <  rr<rf,  cart.  +  htm, 
horse. 1  A  horse  that  draws  a  cart,  or  Is  \zi 
tended  or  suitnblu  for  such  work. 

Carthnslaa  (kiir-thu'rian),  n.  and  <i.  [=  F. 
Charlreux,  Sp.  CartHjano,  a.,  Cartujo,  n.,  Pg. 
t'nrfsxo,  It.  (  VrfoaviRO,  <  rrtotino ;  ef.  D.  h'ar- 
thuicer,  O.  Karthdutrr.  Han.  AnrfAemier,  <  ML. 
Carltuicnau,  also  Curturtenin*,  ('urtu*rn*w,  a 
Carthusian,  <  Catt/ritttum,  CaturiMivm,  Chai- 
trousse.  name  of  the  village  near  which  the 
first  Carthusian  monastery  was  built.]  L  1. 
One  of  a  contemplative  order  of  monks  founded 
in  lOeSJ  by  St.  Bruno  iu  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
a  wild  mountain  group  in  the  dioctwe  of  (ire- 
noble  in  Francs.  They  are  remarkable  for  thi-tr  aus- 
terity. They  support  themselves  by  manual  lain*.  tu.-n 
dirancy  Wlnjj  forbidden.  Their  babh  is  a  hair.  b.th  ihin 
a  white  tunic,  aifed,  when  out  of  doors,  a  ldack  cIoaA  ancl 
a  cowl.  The  order  was  introduced  into  England  abui_t 
llWj  and  built  Uie  fharterhoaae  (corruption  of  t'lsrtme 
used  as  Uie  generic  name  of  any  Carthuatan  monastery  i 
in  London  in  1371.  The  monks  of  Chartreuse  now  drn*r 
a  culMiilerabte  revenue  from  the  aale  of  the  Well  knuwa 
cordtal.  of  Uielr  Invention,  which  tieari  the  name  vt  ihe 
lleinaater)',  (See  eJksriretwr,  £.)  Tlie  CarthualaD  seas 
originated  about  1O0.  and,  with  some  modlncallunt,  fol- 
low the  rules  of  tlie  I'srthusian  mi-nka 
2.  A  scholar  of  the  Charterhouse  in  London. 
Bee  OuirfcrJttMtae. 


Cowfncsl  CaDcslan  Ovals. 
**,  P,  F  SJ«  Mtim  fort  i  thm  orsl,  «  mm\  A  farm  flsw  irwMViC  Cnrra, 
laewwe  *  ud  It.  (  and  C",  d  and  /),-  •  n  ihe  Intenoedlste  clrcis,  y 
cbc  ortbegoii4l  circle. 

linear  or) nation.  A  Cartesian  oval  Is  a  real  branch  of  a 
Cartesian  curve.  Theac  ovals  were  first  iiuagincd  by  Dea. 
cartea  in  connection  with  tho  tbciry  of  optica.  The  c vo- 
lute of  a  Cartesian  oral  ia  the  diaswustic  of  a  circle. 

H.  ».  1.  One  who  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes;  a  follower  of  Descartes.—  2.  Any 

curve  of  the 
fourth  order 
having  two 
cusps  on  the 
absolute.  There 
are  three  genera 
of  Cartesians.  Tbc 
tint  consurta  of 
curves  of  the  sixth 
claaa,  composed  of 
a  pair  of  C  artesian 
ovalt,  one  lbslde 
the    ether.  The 

seenn.1  grin  US  COII> 

suts  of  curves  of 
the  fourUi  claaa, 
which    are  limit. 

of 
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tt    ajntt  Within  tj,*.  \\  it.Arl^nAri  ilaf  wo 

nv*l*.  r-i,  l^e•  ..(her  lldc  >4  ]trn*;Oh  ii 
a  C*rtcua\ti  h  iTint'  nnljr  <m  ttmX  u*'jU. 
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a  t-ruiHi'k'.  Thif  lliinl  (friiiiJ  t 
whirl,  In  a  currr  «»f  th«  llilrtl 
Evfrjr  rnrte>«Un  Iiaj  a  iltijeU'  hv 
te nl an,  a  tunc  In  >|ai'c.  tl; 


Uerv  I  in  thf  chapel  of  the  Chartrrhoaac]  btbe  h 
menitrnal  of  die  Carthusian*  al&in  In  Ibe  *«r»,  ar»l  oa  t 
walla  la  a  cu^iaumvfiitlv«  talrl<*i  to  TlMtrkrrajr. 

The  CmtMry.  XXVI  Sit 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  monk*  above 

cartilage  (kftr'ti-IAj),  *.  [<  P.  cartilagr  =  Pt. 
cartilage  =  Sp.  cartitago  =  Pg.  cartilaotm  a  It 
earHtaginci  <  L.  eartilago  {carttiagin-)f  gri»t]«; 
origin  nnknowii.]  A  n on- vascular  animal  tu«- 
sue  belonging  to  tiW  4>orin^cl*ivo-tia»oct  group; 
gristle.  Typical  hyaline  carttla^e  la  a  tranaltxcc-nt  taV 
UaDcc,  of  ftnn  ftaatlc  coatlanUiice.  cumtrartaisl  vt  roundtan 
tvHs«?ml>o»J<Jctl  Iti  a  nearly  hi>iw»^n*x»ti«  .ntapirrUvlar  fuh- 
»Uocf.  fll-riK-*rtiUiri*dlfter-  in  tha(  the  IiiUTrrllularvuf- 
atanro  ticciouca  fthrillat^ ;  H  thua  appttweta  t  Hliwy 
fCHjnwtlvo  tlaauc  Kcticulaj,  yrlloar,  or  rlatatic  caiiilavc, 
aa  Uut  coiiatltutlnf  In  man  the  rpaglottk*.  Uk  mtMruLa 
laryntfla,  Uio  Kuatarhian  tube,  an4  gjvAiy  parta  oS  thr 
wtcr  car,  riintaini  inter fcacirvs:  ctaatic  Hbcra  tn  eitqatdrr 
able  qnantity.  In  the  tiro  latter  fortna  the  bnDirsyrDrtitii 
anlwtanctf  rvmaina  anclianaetl  in  the  iznnarillatr  viricil} 
of  Uie  crlta,  funninR  their  hyaline  rapaalea.  ItucialriD  » 
aulMtanee  rvtverablinz  KelaUn.  may  be  extracted  fn  en  car 
tiLaar  by  bulllnc-  CartlUcc  uavally  permiata  in  narta  nt 
Uie  ikeleUm  ol  atlult  trrtebraUm.  u  on  Uie  axtimli«x  einb 
of  iMrtiea,  in  the  ttiurai.  and  in  varioui  jiaaancea  »hUh  re- 
quire to  he  kept  open,  aa  the  wim]|'ipe,  Dtitrila.  aixi  rara 
Alar  c-artllafe.  ainr.  Articular  cartllajce.  ^ 
bicruatatUin  at  Eyallnc  cmrtilatfL'  oti  the  artkialar  enda  or 
Mirfaoea  *tt  boiica,  not  covered  hy  perlrlinndrfoiti  wo  Iti  free 
anrface,  wftli  a  finely  trranularmatrii  *nJ  unjall  fit*,  tbo** 
U\kt  no  tendency  to  oaalfy,  ita  deiuHy.  >m>  -othnea*.  and  rtaa- 
U  i\y  rontributins  to  the  free  iiK-vemctJl  of  the  part*  - 
Arytenoid  cartllafeB.  two  trtairsniar  pyratvldal  ctxxU- 
latfea,  fteated,  one  uti  eay;n  al«le,  on  the  anrunut  o(  the  paHe- 
li<»r  pt-rtVMi  »f  the  ciicol*!  I'Jirtilaatt  To  theni  are  atuched 
th«-  poatrrttef  omU  «»l  the  vi»eal  conia.  —  CartU^e  <* 
Wrlaberg  a  vmall  eartllaireon  either  aide  in  die  aryteao- 
cptsjlouk  /old.   Abo  called  ou«.r*orM.  wl.J^,  Caitt- 
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cartilage 


f  the  l»ryni,  or  corntruU 
til  c«rU)i«»*  -  Cellular 


lages  of  Santortnl,  the  I  r  .. 

laryngls.  N.nu'  upon  the  aryten 

cartilage,  a  vailcty  of  .-artllagc  which  tac  oot.irn.iru 
chiefly  constats,  comp. almost  entirely  of  law  cell* 
with  the  inteivelliilar  matrit  at  a  minimum.  Circum- 
ferential cartilage,  an  annular  piece  of  nhrocarttlage 
forming  a  rim  aroand  ami  deejK-nlng  some  articular  car- 
It),  as  in  the  shoulder  joint  ..r  hip  joint  Connecting 
rirtllago,  a  kin>l  of  Qbrocarttlage  occurring  hi  joint*  ol 
alight  molality  or  none,  a*  the  pubic  *>iupli>*i».  the  sacro, 
ui*e  synchundroal*,  ami  the  intervertebral  articulation*. 

CoauU  curtilage.  Uio  piece  •  )  < itrtilHge  wbtrli  prolong* 
Uvr  hooy  part  of  a  Al>  to  w  toward  tin*  Mi'ruum  :  a  li'inapo- 
phystv :  a  eternal  rib  when  uiowsiricd.  In  mini  all  tlw  rtlw 
have  cuelal  cartilage*  ;  7  of  the*?  teach  the  sternum,  8  aro 
c**riin<cc«vl  uiily  with  one  anotfirr.  and  'J  f,»nn  faruiaglttotie 
Up*  of  the  Hunting  rH»  -  Cricoid  cartilage,  the  rri.-old. 
-Cuneiform  cartllaga.  *nuw  a*  tartHs'i*  or  H'rubt/y. 

—  Dental  cartilage,  tlw,  maxillary  ridge  twhich  ace 
under  MMLTiWrtryj.  Knalform  cartllaga,  the  xiphoid 
apprmtagc  nf  the  sternum  .  tho  hut  segment  o(  Hie  iter- 
Dam,  or  the  if|>lit*tcnium  whe  11  un<j*»illed.  a*  In  mail-  Pl- 
DrouB  cartllAge,  cartilage  mixed  with  inelastic  unite  or 
elastic  yellow  Abruiu  tissue:  usually  called  ,l&/\irarf«*ir.;r 
(whicbice).  Hyaline  c»rtllaga.lru«orpurvciu1llageor 
gristle.  Itisof  a  pale  livid  or  pearly  Mulsh  colot,  and  con- 
sist* of  roandUh  cell*  embedded  in  ll  nearly  honnigelleoU* 
intercellular  substance,  that  in,  litilnlxrd  with  fibrous  Us- 
•ue.  The  articular  and  c.wtnl  cartllag.*,,  ami  the  temjMtrary 
Cartilage*  uf  Uir  feUJ  akrkrb.li,  are  of  thin  kind  —  IntST- 
artlcular  cartilage,  a  nwuuriw  .  a  rartllaginons  dis- 
e»l.lal.  crraocntie,  annular,  •*  ,,th.  rwl-  shaped  piece 
occurring  free  In  the  Interior  of  certalu  intnl*.  and  con. 
stating  of  tibroraruUige.  such  aa  tho  semilunar  cartilage* 
of  the  knru-foinl.  In  iniui  tnterartirul 
In  the  temponunaxlllaay.  iternKclari. 
Tirular.  nlnocarnal,  and  femrmitJuial  artitnlath 
twoaseoua  cartUago,  u  ]A  <  •  I 
lage.  Mnckdl  1  carUlag*.  See  ifeetW.au  rod. 
rod.  -  Palpebral  cartilage.    Same  as  larmf  rurtdn,^. 

lent  cartilage,  that  wlikh  rrinalna  ttiuaaltlrd 
I  life.-  Senjllunar  cartilage,  one  of  the  palr 
of  Urge.  tm_  creaceiiUi;  Int.  rarUmlur  carUlairct  of  the 
knee  Joint.  S»e  cut  und.  r  *i»".-8aianiold  cartilage, 
one  of  •e.rml  amal)  l»t<ind  eartllage*  of  tlio  m«H-.— 
Slpbon-hlnge  cartilage,  in  cephalopod*,  one  of  two 
rartilairliiou*  iiektU  on  rlthrr  tide  of  the  funnel.  Into 
which  ttrthvkiiou.d  the  mantle-ikirt  are  fitud  Strati- 
form cartilage,  a  layer  of  Shrocartilaire  in  an  oaacoaa 
grwire  aUmit  wTjfch  a  teud-m  gliile^L  Tarsal  cartilage, 
a  piece  of  tllirncartilage  enibrilded  in  the  eyelid,  conuriuut- 
iiMI  U>  preaerve  itaihaiie.    Alio  calleil  yniprtmtt  earl ilag*. 

—  Temporary  cartilage,  tlut  cartilage  which  la  replaced 
by  t>one  in  the  pruccatof  uaaiflcaUoa. 

cartlUge-bone  (k*r'ti-l*i-bou),  n.  Bone  that 
l»  developed  or  preformed  in  cartilage,  as  dis- 
Unfiiiiilird  from  motnlirane-bono. 

Cartilaglnei  [kfir'tl-U-jin'f-D,  «.;►/.  [XI... 
pi.  of  L.  crir <</«;/i ik-wi  .-  a«C  c<irfi/«;/ii«M>ii«.J  The 
cartilaginotui  flohpii.    rW  Chondrantirygti. 

cartilagineoust  (k»r'H-U-jin>u»),  a.  [<  U 
earUlaaiHeiu,  of  rartilasc.  <  tartilago:  see  car. 
tilage.]    iSamu  aa  (yirtilaginotu. 

CartilAgiaea  ikar-ti-laj'i-n'ji),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
L.  carMago  {eartilagin-),  t-artilage:  «*«  rrrrft- 
laof.]  Aa  order  of  fishes  having  or  supposed 
to  have  a  cartilaginous  skeleton:  nearly  the 
same  aa  Chondropterygii. 

cartilagini Acati on  I'kti r ' li-la-Ji  n ' i-ll-ka'shon), 
[s  K.  eitrttlaginiftcation,  (.  XL.  a*  if  *cyirf»- 
UtginiJUaho'it'),  \  L.  cartikigo  {etirtilagiHm)»  ear- 
tiutge,  +  -fieart,  <  faerre,  make.]  Tho  act  or 
process  of 'converting  into  cartilage;  choudrifi- 
cation. 

cartilaginoid  (kar-ti-laj'i-noid),  a.    [<  L.  far- 
cartilairc,  +  -otn.l  Hani 
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cartman  (kiirt'roan),  «.:  pi.  rnrtmrn  (-men). 

A  carter;  one  engage'l  in  farting, 
cartographer,  cartog raphlc,  etc.  8e«  chartog- 

rajihrr.  etc. 

cartomancy  (kilr'to-man-si),  n.  f=  F.  eartn- 
MdNi-ic  =  Sp.  l*»r.  carVtmanria,  <  ML.  enrfn,  a 
card.  +  Or,  pamia,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  playing-card*. 

In  ot''.i«*^"iew.  the  art  of  forturje-lellLne  wlUi  iiacka  of 
canla,  tlM'te  1»  a  Nirt  of  itorMeiivical  *eiue  in  Mich  rulee 
aa  that  two  iiuet-tiv  itiean  frleii«lnhlp  and  four  mean  chat. 
teriMg,  or  that  lite  knave  of  heart*  proiihwlea  a  urate 
young  man  who  all)  ....me  Into  Uw  family  I*  oarfal, 
mile"  In*  purpoae  lie  revenied  hy  hi*  cant  helng  uptlde 
down.  K  H.  Tyf«r,  Pr|n>.  tllltnre,  I.  lit. 

carton(k)ir'ioii).n.  [F.:  seecorfws.]  1.  A  kind 
of  lliin  jMiSfelxMinl.  —  S.  A  box  made  from  such 
puxteboard. — 3.  Same  as  cartoon. — 4.  In  ri|le 
pntcticr :  (a)  A  while  disk  fixed  on  the  bull's-eye 
of  a  target.  It  is  of  much  smaller  size  than  the 
bull's-eye,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  deciding  ties 
and  at  a  pool.  (6)  A  shot  striking  the  carton: 
as,  to  make  two  bull'»-eye»  and  a  carton. 


cartridge-paper 

corrmalimn  awnmed.  In  addition  to  hU  tamUy  or  iwraotml 
name,  an  official,  re^:>i,  -<r  ihinu.  h.i.i.  .  wln.-h  i,...*  n< 


board: s 


cartonnaga  (kar't»n-«i),'n.  [F.,  <  carton,  paste- 
board: see  cartoon".]  Pttsteboartl ;  boards  such 
are  used  in  bookbinding.  NpcciflcaHy,  In  E^fyp- 
feityw.  a  tbln  layer  or  coat  of  a  tnau-rtal  of  the  nature  af 
'  pulp,  applied  enrer  Ui«  body  of  the  moat  ooatty  mum- 

Epnl-Heit  i«er  the  fai'e  t.,  t.  nr<«.-nl  the  feature* of  the 
aiHl  otbarwiae omunent.JeUewl 


tHai/ti  \eartilagin-),  cartilage,  +  -otrf.] 
and  gristly,  like  cartilage;  cartilaginous  in  ap- 
pearance or  consistency. 

A  well-developed  narrrfasnnot'd  akeletotl. 

E.  K.  tjanktttrr.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  Ml, 

cartilaginous  (kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a.  [=  F.  eor- 
tibigineuj  —  Pr.  cartMagiHoa  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  enr- 
tilaginnf,  <  I.,  carfitotyisoffas,  full  of  cartilace, 
<  ciirtilatjo,  curtilage:  seeearfi'ta^r.]  1.  Gristly; 
consisting  of  cartilage;  being  in  the  state  or 
form  of  cartilage.— 2.  In  ichth.,  having  a  cris- 
tly  skeleton ;  chonilroptervgian :  as,  a  cartilagi- 
nnu*  fish.— 3.  Uko  or  likened  to  cortilajre. 
Mnccincally  —  (n)  In  rni»<«,,  an  epithet  applied  to  UK* 
ataiHie  thicker  Ibati  a  tiiemlirane  <but  not  tu  thick  a*  to 
lie  fvnued  mruevw/X  aotiuiwnat  traiupareiit,  flrxfMr,  aiwl 
wlUlialt.  {>>)  la  t*^-,  Una  anil  tough  .  uwrrluuetit  like,  a* 
the  carpel*  of  the  apple.    Carlllaglnouii  uraticll'.al 

basket.   Kcc  lfar#i'f<*nrt*i 


cartisantt  (kiir'ti-zan),  «.    [F.]  A  small  stri| 

>r  vellum  covered 
the  like, 


with  thread  of 

silk  or  gold,  or  the  like,  wound  eltMudy  around 
it.  used  in  the  making  of  some  old  varieties  of 
pasaenient,  guipure,  or  their  imitations.  See 
imjwrwenf  and  i/m'/isrc. 
Cartirt  <kiir'tist).  ».  [<  Sp.  Pg.  carta,  charter, 
■+ -i-tl.  C'f.  (  totrfi.«/.]  A  supporter  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter  iu  Simiti  or  Portugal, 
cart-jade  (kart'jadj.  n.  A  sorry  horse ;  it  horse 
used  in  drawing,  or  tit  only  to  draw,  u  cart.  .Vtr 
/'.  ."to/sry. 

cart  load  (kHrt'l«"xl).  m.  [<  ME.  cor«<-ir ;  <  cart 
+  tond.]  A  loud  home  on  a  earl :  uh  much  as  1» 
ttsiuillv  carried  nt  <»in-e  on  u  cart,  or  ss  is  suffl. 
eieuttuloadit.  It  isnn  uuleSuiteuiiit  of  weight. 


in  po.it*  with  a  reticulated  aeiarnial  pat 

Harper,  Mag.,  LXV, 

carton-pit*  (F.  pron.  kllr  -ton '  pat ' ),  s.  [F., 
jiastelKNinl :  wee  enrioo*  and  jMisfr.]  Same  aa 
rMrto»-/«crre. 

carton -plarre  (F.  pron.  kar-tAn'pi^r'),  »• 
lit.  stone  ]Ntsteboiard :  see  cartoon  and  pier.} 
Statuarv  pusteboard ;  a'  kind  of  papier-maoh^, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  paper-pulp,  bole,  chalk, 
and  animal  (flue,  in  imitation  of  stone  or  bronze. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  molding,  and  is  largely 
used  for  statuary  and  architectural  decorations. 

cartoon  (kar-t&V).  n.  [<  F.  carton.  <  It.  car- 
toac  —  Sp.  carton  =  Pg.  carUIo,  <  ML.  *<»ir- 
(«{»-),  pasteboard,  a  cartoon,  aug.  of  arrto, 
paper:  seo  cord'. J  1.  In  art,  a  design  of  the 
same  size  as  an  intended  decoration  or  pat- 
tern to  be  executed  in  fresco,  mosaic,  or  tapes- 
trVj  and  transferred  from  the  strong  paper  on 
which  it  is  usually  drawn  either  by  cutting 
out  the  figure  and  outlining  it  on  the  surface 
to  be  decorated  with  a  sharp  point,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  composition,  by  pricking,  and  poun- 
cing with  a  bag  of  muslin  filled  with  charcoal- 
dust,  Colored  cartoon*  Intended  to  be  wutren  In  tape*- 
try  are  cut  In  strtp*.  placed  under  the  web.  and  eiactly 
copied  hy  the  weaver ;  the  seven  by  Raphael,  purchased 
by  Charles  I.  of  Cngland,  are  well-kikowu  naiuplra. 
S.  A  picture,  either  a  caricature  or  a  symboli- 
cal composition,  designed  to  advocate  or  attack 
some  political  or  other  idea  of  present  interest 
or  some  prominent  person:  as,  the  carfiwiw  of 
"Puneh.* 
Sometimes  written  carton, 

cartoon  (kar-MJn'),  r.  t.  \<  eartnon,  ».]  1.  Lt 
pamtmy.  to  make  a  working  design.  See  car- 
toon, n.,  I. 

The  quality  of  flnlab  In  poetic  execution  I*  of  two  Idnda 
The  Bret  and  hajtheet  la  that  where  the  work  hat  been  nil 
menially  eerfooned,  at  It  were,  beforehand. 

r.  SA«cj>,  IK  0.  RoaaeOi,  p.  410. 
2.  To  caricature  or  ridicule  by  a  cartoon ;  make 
the  subject  of  u  eurtoon. 
cartoonist  (kiir-ton'ist),  n.  [<  oortooit  +  -Of.] 
An  artist  who  draws  cartoons. 

The  cartonnur  lint  prepared  hb)  aketck  on  a  inul  1  tcale, 
tben  made  ala  itudje*  trotn  nature.  Jfneyc.  Brit. ,  IX.  774. 

cartouche,  cartouch  (kiir-tosh'),  *•  [In  first 
sense  formerly  written  cartraae,  now  cartridge, 
q.  v. ;  =  1).  kartcUs  —  G.  termite*,  Lartiitucbt  — 
l>an.  kartarke  —  Sw.  kartutch,  <  F.  rvirtonric, 
fonnerly  rarloclic.rnrtuchr,  =  Sp.  carlnrlm  =  Pp. 
cwrfn.ro  "=  Turk.  ^firfiy  =  Ar.  qartd*  =  Ilitid.ior- 
fiV*.  <  It.  cartoccio,  a  cartridge,  an  angular  roll 
of  |«per,  aug.  of  cvirfa,  paper:  see  cordl.]  1. 
A  roll  or  cum>  of  paper  holding  a  charge  for 
n  firearm;  a  cartridge. —  2.  A  cartridge-box 
(which  see). — 3t.  A  caw  of  wood  bound  nbout 
with  marline,  containing  several  iron  balls  of 
n  pound  each  and  about  400  musket-balls,  to 
be  tired  from  a  cannon  or  howitzer.  /Virnor, 
Mil.  Kueye. — 4.  An  oval  or  oblong  figure  on 
ancient  Kgvptian  monument*  and  in  papyri, 
containing  groups  of  eharacterH  ex]ire»sing  the 
tmtiies  ur  titles  of  royal  personages  and.  rare- 
ly', of  doilies:  ii  nutiie  given  by  Champollion. 
By  ixtcuMMii  II  mm  conuuoiily  Higniflt*  botli  the  incloe- 
injc  ring  ami  it*  content*.  Fo'in  a  t>  ty  early  date  if  not 
from  the  beginning  an  ikyptiiui  king  at  the  uiotucnt  of 


C*n*eell*e  Camidg*. 

at  c«f(rni  re***;  B, 
bullet:  C. <*a*w|u«*ii  Aciipi  l,.r~ 


An  elliptical  curve,  or  oval,  inrloelitg  a  tiainr,  atwnya 
tigniBed  that  the  Incl.ucd  iiuine  wat  tliat  of  a  king  or 
queen ;  ami  Chanipnllloii  gare  It  the  nam*  of  cartotwA*. 
by  which  it  la  now  calusl. 

//,  ,s.  Otf-^rn,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  tl. 

0.  A  painted,  engraved,  or  sculptured  orna- 
ment of  irregular  or  fantastic  form,  inclosing  a 
plain  central  space  used  aa  a  field  for  inscrip- 
tions, etc.  itiich  ornament*  were  much  hmhI  during  the 
■txteenth  and  aeTrntcenth  ceutiirle*  to  decorate  aaln- 
acotinn  ami  the  title  pagi-*  of  b,*t».a. 
15.  In  her.,  a  name  given  in  Kngland  to  the 
oval  escutcheon  often  seen  in  Italian  heraldry, 
"ly  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  ee- 
11*1  La M  eftculcheon*  are  often  i 
hut  the  ahleld  de*lgnate.|  by  II 
end.  equally  curved,  and  the 
cllipae, 

cartouaet,  ».  A  variant  of  cartoucJte.  Baiiev, 
1731. 

cartridge  (kir'trij),  n.  [Formerly  nirfriij»f,  a 
corruption  of  carU*rh«,  i\.  v.]  A  case  of  paste- 
bo  aru,  parchment,  copper,  tin,  serge,  or  other 
material,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  gunpow- 
der, in  the  rase  of  big  guns,  and  of  powder 

and  bullet  or  shot  for  other  fircurms  Blank 

cartridge,  a  cartridge  without  ball  or  «ln*.—  Blasting 
cartridge.  'J.i.nu^,irin.t  ,<f  —  Center-fire  car- 
tridge, a  cartridge 
hu. Inst  tlw  fnlminate 
iu  an  axial  position 
hl*tead  of  being 
about  the  periphery 
off  the  flanged  rap- 
auk.  Sometime* 
called  center  printfl 
mrlrul'jt  —  Uni0 

eartaidfa,    a    car-    F.  fuhwta*M :  o,  twe,  veau ;  ~H.  oowden 
Uldge     oi  tfi  lain  lug 

compreeaed  lime,  the  expantlon  of  which,  when  wot, 
eatiar*  it  bi  hunt  —  Seminal  or  spermatic  cartridge. 

In  cephalopoda   aee  ^-^■mar.^.aeea. 

cartridge-bag  :  Wr'trtj-bag),  n.  In  gun.,  a  bag, 
made  of  serge  or  some  simitar  material,  in 
which  the  charge  of  a  cannon  is  contained. 

cartridge-belt  (kar'trij-belt),  «.  A  belt  worn 
about  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulder,  having 
pockets  or  loops  for  e  art  ridge  a. 

cartridge-block  (kar'trij-blok),  n.  A  wooden 
block  arranged  to  reeelve  cartridges,  and  which 
can  be  secured  to  the  gun  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion for  loading. 

cartridge-box  (kar'trij-boks),  it.  A  portable 
cask  or  box  of  leather,  with  cells  for  holding 
cartridges.  Its  use  followed  very  dueety  on  the  Intro- 
ductlon  of  the  cartridge  lUHf.  It  i 
before  IS77.  PU 
inMMonae. 

cartridge-capper  (kar'trij-kap'er),  n.  An  im- 
plement used  to  place  caps  on  center-fire  car- 
tridge-eases. It  consists  of  a  pivoted  lever  with 
a  stud  below,  which  presses  the  cap  firmly  into 
its  seat. 

cartridge-case  (kHr'trij-kaa),  n.  1 .  A  cartridge- 
box.— 2.  The  tube  in  which  the  powder  of  a 
cartridge  is  contained.    See  cartridge. 

cartridge-gage  (kar'trij-gfij),  ».  1.  In  nrfiV- 
Irry,  a  flat  steel  gage  for  verifying  the  dimen- 
sions of  metallic  ammunition  for  Mnsll  arms. 
The  gage  la  plerwl  with  hole*  giving  the  mnjimr.ni  and 
minimum  diameter*  of  the  bead  mid  I- <l)  of  the  shell.  >nd 
the  diameter*  of  the  projectile:  nu  the  <slge>  are  cut 
profile*  for  verifying  the  length  ami  form  of  thecartrldio-- 
caae  and  the  thlckucaa  of  the  head,  the  length  and  form 
of  the  bullet,  and  the  nutulier  and  position  of  Hie  canne 
lure*. 

2.  A  gun-metal  ring  of  the  required  si7e,  with 
a  handle,  on  which  is  stamped  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  cartridge.  Tb,y  wen-  of  two  kinds:  .  no 

for  testing  the  iliuili-  t. T  the  tilled  cartridge,  tile  older 
for  .li.'wieg  die  b  hgth  of  the  cartridge. 

cartridge-loader  (kfir'trij-lo'der),  w.  An  iip- 
paratus  for  loading  cartriilg».-!«hell«, 

cartridge-paper  (kUr'trij-pit  peri,  n.  A  thick 
sort  of  pa)>er  originally  mnnufuetured  for  sol- 
diers' cartridges,  but  extensively  weed  in  the 
arts,  its  rough  surface  being  well  ndupted  for 
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drawing  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as  wall- 
paper. 

cartridge-pouch  (kBr'trij-pouch ),  n.  A  leather 
i touch  lined  with  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on, 
rlv  uac<^  by  mounted  soldiers  to  carry 
It  was  attached  to  the 


ia  the  Hundred  Rolls,  aa,  Indeed,  almost  mrj. 
where  rite.  In  the  uc  of  another  word  In  the  place  of 


metallic  cartridges, 
waist-belt. 

cartridge- primer  (kar'trij-pri'intr),  n.  The 
fKTcuiuuoii-piif.agod  in  firing  metallic  cartridges, 
aet  in  a  recess  in  the  head  of  the  shell.  Bee 
cartriilur. 

car-truck  (kar'trukjj  n.  The  wheeled  carriage 
which  supports  a  radro ad-car.  |i,  Europe  tlw  ped- 
uatala  for  the  axle-boars  am  commonly  attai hint  lo  I  lie  I  «idy 
<4  the  ear.  I  it  the  t'nlled  states  the  ^-ar-liody  In  auiiported 
upon  two  Independent  tracks  idaecd  taikcalh  |L  Lscli  of 
these  msy  have  two,  but  uausliy  four,  and  oc* 


.  Ml. 


,P  to. 


wh**l*  Ami  uihmi  rutolring  sulm,  wh(*c>  Ji 
TikmU  vertically  In  jiedntftU  •ecureU  to 
Uir  f nunc  work  uf  the  truck.  The  bolster  t*r 


mlfl:       rarttftWa?*]   Having  *  flashy  Met** 

eenec  or  soft  fleahv  protuberance ;  caruncuUr. 
hide,  when,  Instead  ol  tlw  anciently  aaaeaaed  hldaite  of  a  „__„•„.  ,1...  •,  '  '    r     u_  1. 

manor,  lu  nwtr  moKleni  actM»l  U»al»W  >»lu«  l«  f«HmUw<l  CaranculOUS  I  ka-rung  ku-lus),  a.  [= :  Bp.  It. 
Into  Mid  ciprt-eaod.  ltila  new  word  U  wrvmtr—  Ui*  earuMcvlotui,  <  L.  rarmtrwta  ;  see  ear* » w.J  t  *- 
land  ol  ■  plough  or  plough  testn.  runcular;  caruncnlate. 

carna  (ka'rus),  a.  £NL.  (>  F.  Pg.  Mrw),  <  Or. 
ao-por,  heavy  Bleep,  torpor,  stupor.]  In  imbM., 
complete  itiaetujfbility,  which  no  stimulus  can 
remove :  the  laat  degree  of  coma, 
caruto  (ka-rO'to),  n.  (South  Amer.  name  of 
the  plant.]  A  beautiful  dye  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Ocmipa  A  mrn- 
cana,  of  the  natural  order  Itubiacetr,  a  shrub  ot 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

1,  a.    [<  tarry  <F.  Bp. 
..  caraway,  +  1*  aeer  (aer-),  sharp,  + 
-oi.~]   A  viscid  oUy  substance,  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  strong  taste 
y.  Inmedi. 


caruet  (kar'o),  «.  [Later misread  and  miawrit- 
<  ME.  carur,  <  OF.  erince,  carucc,  < 
a  certu.n  portion  of 
(which  see). 


ten  rorre; 
ML. 


Ami  a  Canvof  laiid.Caracau  temr.  or  a  Hide  ot  Land, 
HliU  lerrwMwtdch  la  all  oi»),  It  not  ot  any  certain  content, 
but  u»  much  an  >  I'louah  can  ploagh  In  a  Year,  and  tliere- 
»"lth  agrees  Lanjhard  eerlio  flyilc.  Ami  a  (Mm  ot  Land 
m»)  contain  sn  House,  Wood,  Meadow,  and  Pasture,  lie-  rarnmil  flrKr'x-a-brmU 
esuae  hy  them  the  ploatthmin  and  the  Beast*  ol  the    jf^^  caraway  +  il 

ten*'.  Gaae  (1810),  DCoke.  lis,  J«. 


croas-besm  which  directly  support*  the  car 
body  It  In  the  DiJddle  of  the  framework, 
and  Is  euapeiaded  from  It  hy  eouallztag  lien 
and  sttspenelon  alrapa,  in  each  a  way  as  to 
distribute  the  Weight  upon  all  the  wheele 
and  allow  for  the  away  or  freedom  of 
lion.  caaentlal  to  easy  riding.  springs  and 
brake  miK-hanlnin  are  attached  to  the  truck. 
—  81de  beartn^!  of  a  car-truck- 
6«lnioj 

cart-saddle  (kiirt'sad'l).  a.  The 
small  savildle  put  upon  the  back 
of  a  draft-horse  when  harnessed. 
Skrat. 

cart-saddlet  (kirt'sad'l),  r.  f.  [< 
ME.  carl-nulelfH ;  from  the  noun.] 
To  harness;  yoke. 

t>et  ran  *uirU  vr  rommlwarle :  vr  fart  he 
echal  draw    Virrt  /'hrttman  (A),  11.  1M. 

cut-tail  (kllrt'tal),  m.    The  tail  or 
back  part  of  a  cart. 

If  a  |ioor  QiukiT  waa  to  lie  econnred  at  the 
anf-tail.  .  .  .  lliey  waited  In  Dvdham  for 
ordera  from  the  "'j^^11^,^,  )(A 

cartulary,  pi.  eartultirirt.  [< 
MI».  <-rtrfu(<iria»i ;  svo  f*ar<a;<ir».] 
Bee  chortuhiri/. 

Tlie  IKikc  ot  lWouthlr*  will  publish  at 
hK  own  eapenae  the  enitanVrruM  of  Kumeaa  Alitwr  .  .  . 
CarfufiaWi'a  were  th*  olllctal  recorda  of  R»maa4erlm. 

Tht  Auuriatn,  VIII.  JB7. 

cartway  (kart'wi),  a.  [<  ME.  earteieau,  cart- 
irey;  <  cart  +  troy.]  A  way  along  which  curta 
or  other  wheeled  vehicles  may  conveniently 
travel. 

Where  your  wo,»U  are  l«rg»,  It  la  beat  to  hare  aoart- 
■ray  a|.mir  the  middle  of  them.      Morliwr,  tluabandry. 

caitwrllbt  iknrt'rit),  «.  [<  ME.  carticrigbt 
(gpelledJlrirftrrLj/AO,  <  cart  +  errttfAf.)  An 
artificer  who  makes  carta. 

caruage«,  n.  _  [Also  miaread  and  mUwrittcn  car- 


made  from  oil  of  caraway.    In  medi- 
cine it  has  been  found  serviceable 
in  relieving  toothache, 
carvaget  (kar'vaj),  n.    Bee  carvagt. 
carvaT  kir'valj,  a.     [Manx,  =  E 
raro/1,  q.  v.]   A  song,  carol,  or  bal- 
one  on  a  sacred  sub- 
peaaantry  of  the  lale 


.  f.  1 


I  I  i,  .....!  %  .  :    „  ,.i  si.  '..11...     .,   J  : 

-.    --.  I  ;    .'      I   .r.,.     ■   .  ;  ir.k.  -  ->of)  f}t  bn%<  > 


Aad  11  was  agreed  that  eoounon  way  be  appendant  to  a 
Cftrvr  of  Land.  .  .  .  and  ao  a  Carve  of  Land  coualaU  of 
land.  Meadow,  and  Paaturr,  aa  It  a|>|ieara  by  Tirrlng- 
hani'a  cjgie,  4  t'oke,  ST  li. 
if  on  r,  wVMw  {\HC-;\  t  Hrownlow  (A  Oofclaboronfth),  p.  207. 

Carum  (ka'nim),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or.  nipov,  cara- 
way: see  cararai/.]  A  eonaiderable  genua  of 
planta,  natural  order  VmMltyera.  The  anrrira  are 
Itlalirous  hrrha  with  iiereiuiial  faalfonn  edlld-  roula,  pin- 
nale  or  iiaore divided  leavva,  ainl  white  or  yellow  Dowera. 
C.  CiieMi  la  the  i-araway-pUnt,  tlM'  fruit  of  whiiii  la  tin 


found  In  th 
the  tuherol 
fund  to  the 


a  r 

Indiana. 


■cd.  (Sec  csfitimir.)  Tliree  apectee  are 
~|  staUa  wcat  of  the  flock)  ihiunlaina. 
t»  of  which  arc  an  Important  article  of 


raff*-;  but  the  u  ia  prop,  a  vowel:  see  forac]  caruncle  (kar'ung-kl),  a.    [Also  evtrirnrata ,■ 


nr»r«»c»'<t  =  Pg.  airuncuta  =  It.  canncolit,  < 
L.  rflrwneW<t,  a  carttnele,  dim.  of  cam,  flesh :  see 
carnal.]  1.  A  small  fleshy  excrescence,  either 
natural  ormorbid.  Specifically — 2.  InornifA., 
a  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  hewl  of  a  bird,  as 
the  comb  or  one  of  the  wattles  of  a  hen. 


It  la  eel 

IMrd'a]  Mil.  cere,  c«nn,  ejo», 
hare  akin,  if  there Tw  any,  ahoiild  Iw 
oflheaeparta  " 


rapeclally  luifiortaiit  that  the  Irrah  colon  of  the 
Mrd'a]  hfll.  cere,  aunn,  cjrt,  and  feci,  or  mrvncfea, 


Same  as  carucagc, 

caracal,  carrucat  (ka-rt'M),  a.  [ML.,  a  plow, 
1*.  enrruca,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  <  enrrvt, 
a  car:  see  cnrl.  (^f.  came.']  In  ancient  village 
communities  in  England — (a)  A  plow.  (A)  A 
plow-team  of  oxen,  yoked  four  abreast. 

Information  frutn  the  aanie  eourre  [.^tlaticaJ  Account 
ot  iVxtlaixl]  also  eiplalna  the  aae  of  the  word  earura  for 
pluuiili.  Kor  the  coiulractl'iii  of  llie  word  Intolrre  m*  1 
y..kr  of  men,  but  4  o»cii  yoked  ahreast,  aa  are  Uie  horaea 
in  Uie  ivriinr  m  often  arcn  iii>ui  fUitnan  coins.  And  the 
"  aiatkat  l.al  a.-r»ont  ~  iNfornaa  ua  that  In  some  dlatricts  «HT 
HcotUnd  In  farmer  tloie*  "the  |doiu:ha  were  drawn  by  i 
own  or  horses  yoked  ahrosat ,  »im  trod  coiiauntly  u|hmi 
the  tllltit  aarface,  anidber  went  In  the  furrow,  and  two 
upon  the  atubble,  or  white  land.  The  driver  walked  Iwl- 
wnrda,  holdlus  Ida  cattle  by  lisltera,  sn.1  tskln*  car*  that 
each  beast  had  its  eiiusl  aluare  In  the  draught- 

SrtbvhrA,  Kn^.  Vil.  t.'ommiinlty.  p.  as. 

caracage,  camtcago  (kar'o-kij),  n.  [<  ML.  rv»r- 
ruciuunm  (for  'cdrraoafiraiN),  also  mrniiHjium 
(after  OF.  mrrt<a<7r),  <  rnrrtiori,  a  plow :  nee  c«- 
ruca.]  1 .  The  act  of  plowing. —  2.  A  former  tax 
on  land  or  landholders,  fixed  at  a  specified  gum 
on  earn  carucate.  or  about  100  acres  of  land. 
It  succeeded  the  Danegi-ld  (which  see). 
The  other  rctnsrkable  mailer  of  the  y.  sr  11  us  Is  the  CarHnCttl&  (ka-rung'  ku  -  111  I 


lerv  be  any,  should  Iw  note.1,  aa  the  colon 
all  chsnm  afu  r  the  preparation  of  a  apeel 
f\  K  IUI1.  IN.I,r  E.p  .  1««.  p^ 

3.  In  bot.,  a  protuberance  surroundlngthehilum 
of  n  seed,  strictly.  It  la  1111  outKtowtli  of  the  ndcropyle, 
or  internal  orifice  of  the  ovule. 

4.  In  fNtom.,  a  naked,  more 
or  less  rounded,  fleshy  elevn- 
tion  of  the  surface,  especially 
on  the  body  of  n  caterpillar  or 
other  insect-larva. -tacrymai 
carunals,  a  aiuall,  reddlidi,  f|lthy 
inapllla  ut  the  Inner  (anthua  of  the 


eve  flllliiif  th»  ls.  ua  tacryiuslU,  con 
autl.iu  of  a  clu*t.T  of  follhl.,  like 
the  Meibomian,  mxl  ci.vi-i.il  with 
loucoua  inemlieane.    See  cut  uii.Ut  "^''"'Uy 


CaruiKutite  5e».t  -A 


Itui-'-ilion  of  n  r«rur,,.„  »  ut  „f  flti  ahlltbi«a  m  each 
•  srucslc  or  humlivl  acrr^  v<  land. 

.S(«'^e,  Const.  II  1st. ,  I  IW. 

Also  fortticrlv  raruni)r. 
carucate,  carrucate  (kiir'u-kit),  n.    [<  ML. 
C'tfNCrtttt,  rttrruntttt,  <  corraot,  a  plow:  p.oe  cam- 
el.]  I'orincrlv.  as  milch  land  a*  could  U>  culti- 
vat i-d  liy  one  ciinica:  unuallv  about  100  acres, 
hut  the  niiHtitity  varied  according 
of  tin-  xoil  and  the  practice  of  hu&l 
fervnt  diifricts.    Also  rarur. 


n. ;  pi.  cnritiirnto 


(-le  i.   [L.]   Bame  ns  curuncU.    Camncula!  myr- 

Ufonnaa, Oh-  alight  1  l.mtloro  <>u  thi'  msnxln  of  the  va- 
k'inal  onhfe.  the  ri-uniliii*  of  tli<-  hyiiwn.  Camncula 
TTiHrnuilllalia,  n  amul]  low  emincnrc  of  utsv  lusttcr  t»c- 
twivn  the  external  and  Inti'nial  rrw>4j»  of  the  olfactory 
uervr  or  tnu t.  .\l»«i  calk-.l  fuV/  U/rit-ttirtum  or  fifitftrffy 
l»f*rrl,_  Carunculu  Eiihlingiiaus,  11  »ninll  papilla  ini- 
tio1 (..ripjr,  on  cIiIkt  al-h  of  the  frenuiu,  on  which 


Wluirtoli  »  iliKt  oj^iis.    Al»«.  Lall.^l  rocniieiiJn  jo/tiwn^ 

to  the  unturc  canincular  (ka-ni>ig'ku-l»r>.  «.    f=  Bp.  «ir«n- 
idry  in  dif-    cuUir,  <  L.  cnrurtcultt .-  aen  (virwacfV.]  Pertain- 
ing  to  or  having  the  form  of  n  caruncle. 
a  uir,  nt  irai.1  of  the  otiiiiusi  ie»o,n  ..i  the  vurjimi  caruncnlate,  carunculatod  iku-mng'  kll-litt, 

tonui.u  and  rehukuu  ol  t:«  lodu  sud  vitwute  U  lo  L«    -la-tc<lj,  u.     [=  Sp.  <nr*nKUUufo,  <  L.  rarun- 


Tfae  Manx  hare  s  Uteratorc  —  s  native  w- 
nsrnlsr  Gaelic  literature.  .  .  .  This  literature 
cotuuata  of  ballads  oai  aacred  subjects,  whbek 
are  called  carrafs.  ...  It  was  formerly  the 
custoni  In  tlw  lale  of  Msa  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  Ihcoght  themselves  endowed  witk 
the  poetic  sift  10  compose  carols  soaar  Uaae 
before  Clirlataias,  atfl  b>  recite  tbem  In  the 
pariah  churchea.  Those  piea^ea  which  were 
approvod  of  liy  the  cl«rgy  wrre  snl«e.|uei>Uy 
chsntcd  hy  their  suthon  tliron^h  tbeh*  lua- 
medlaac  nclahbourhncNls,  both  lwf«tfv>  sjal 
after  the  holy  fusUvsL  Msny  of  these  acaga 
have  been  handed  down  by  writing  to  the 
rot  time.  .  .  .  The  eoriwie  are  presene4 
•outli  looking,  amor 
In  low  farm-hoauvea  and 
Biountsln  itills  and  sie 

Wuotcd  la  /nt rod.  hi  Cef/y'a  Manj  Greaa- 

,      uli>.  ;  |l»ST,  p.  Jj«. 

.i'..i  !  \'v.  carTO1  (kftrr),  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  carted, 
old  and  poetical  pp.  carven,  ppr.  cu/r- 
i'af7.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  (crct,  <  ML.  Jt'errew 
(pret.  sing,  carf,  karf),  <  A8.  erorfam  (pret. 
oror/,  pi.  cwfon,  pp.  cor  fen),  carve,  cut.  = 
OFries.  terra  m  D.  lrrren, 'cut,  =  t)HG.  •terian 
(not  recorded),  MilO.  U.  irrbni,  notch,  indent, 
—  Ioel.  lyrfa  —  Bw.  karfca,  cut,  s=  kttm, 
cut;  prob.  ss  Or.  yp&frtv,  write,  orig.  scratch: 
see  graphic.  Carve  is  the  older  word  for  'eul': 
in  the  general  sense  It  is  now  displaced  by  raf.) 
L  trails.  1.  To  cut  with  an  edged  tool  or' sharp 
instrument.    [Obsolete  or  archaic.] 

As  a  coltovr  In  clsy  rerwe  the  forje*  I  furrow. I 

AUitrntm  PtMtm  (B.  E.  T.  S  \  a  IMT. 
hb  sheepe  ont  of  the  rots, 
ahepheards  throie. 

Shep  Cat,  acptenaber. 
aaques  of  men. 
Tewnyaon.  Sir  nalahad. 

Specifically — 2.  To  cut  into  pieces  or  slices, 
aa  meat  at  table;  divide  by  cutting,  or,  figura- 
tively, by  parceling  out:  as,  to  carre  a  fowl; 
to  can>s  up  au  estate. 

lence  of 

hare  eareed  Ulcmsclt 

3.  To  cut  (some  solid  material)  in  order  to 
produce  the  representation  of  an  object  or 
a  design;  fashion  by  cutting:  as,  to  carve  a 
block  of  marble  into  a  statue. 

Carved  with  figures  atranae  and  aweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carvers  I  twin. 

CW>rid>r,  Chrlatabcl.  L 

4.  To-  prodnco  by  cutting ;  form  by  cutting  or 
hewing;  grave  or  engrave;  sculpture:  aa,  to 
carre  au  image;  to  enrre  a  cleeign  in  boxwood. 

We  nrenrd  not  a  line,  we  raiaed  not  a  atone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  hU  slury. 

Wi 4/e.  Burial  of  Sir  J.  Moore. 
The  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved,  for  many  s  year 
On  tbe  tomb. 

O.  W.  Uolmel,  The  Last  Lraf 

5.  To  decorate  by  carving;  produce  cut  ot 
sculptured  designs  upon:  ai,  to  cane  a  capital: 
to  evtrre  a  cherry-stone. 

The  "Hone  that  made  the  Canopy  was  five  yard*  sad 
three  niiartera  lajuare,  and  over  >f  r>iund  with  a  liandweaa 
Cornish.  MotutdreU,  Alrppo  t..  Jerusslem.  |>  21 


MaundreU,  Aleppj  t"i  J 

The  esneii  cedsm  do.ir». 

/  CAitw**ok, 

carven  gray  atone- work  of  the 

U 


6.  To  mark  as  with  carving. 


ivutas.pk 


by  Google 


Toe*. 

jng;  c 


cam 

A  million  wrinkle*  »rwd  hla  akin. 

Tnnymn,  Palace  nf  Art. 
carve  out  («)  To  make  or  form  by  carving  or  wttl- 
cut  oat :  at,  to  earns  vuf  a  smaller  estate  from  a 


With  bU  beaudlabd  steel  .  .  . 
Currd  out  hU  passage.      Mo*\.  Macbeth,  L  1. 
Tb«  bright  (ham  eanxd  out  the  furrow  dean. 

WiUutm  MorrU,  Earthly  i'arauLjc,  II.  102. 
(*)  Figuratively,  to  achieve  by  exertion  or  aklU :  aa,  to 
ran*  uvt  a  career  for  "Or  »  M-li. 

IX  infra  a*.  1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 
carver;  engrave  or  out  figures. — S.  To  cut  up 
meat :  aa,  to  caret  for  all  the  guests. 


CAaswr,  Gen.  M  to  C.  T,  I.  100. 

To  carve  for  one's  Belf,  t<  >  do  m  one  pleases ;  art  inde- 
pendently. 

Those  up  the  rti 


II..' 


>•  llAt 


'  have  earttd  targt 
after  repent,  wn 
helps  they  haTe'deprtvud  themselves  of. 

Wirttkrop,  Htat-  New  England,  1.  4fl9. 

carVw*  (karv),  r.  •'. ;  pret.  and  pp.  earred,  ppr. 
rarriit<r.    [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure.] 
sour;  curdle:  Mid  of  cream.  Crtote; 
[Cheshire,  Rug.] 

carve    ».   See  carat. 

carvel1  (kar'vel),  it.  rContr.  of  caramel,  q.  v.] 
1.  See  ear arel. —  8t.  A  jelly-fish. 

The  mrrW  li  a  see  f tune.  8-  >at  tag  upon  the  surface  of 

.  of  a  globocui  form. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  In  Africa,  p.  So. 

3. 


A  basket; 
Eug.l 

els  (kar'vC 


[1W. 


;< 

carvo:  see  rrirrrl.l  1. 

meat  Into 


One  who  run  up 
One  who  cute  If  or; 


CI 


Wuhbura  Cer-«bwl; 
» ir  «l«r*Unn  asd  tU±. 
nietrtc  stcuon, 

niiwa,  prop,  ujova 
,  Perslau)orPer- 


carvel2  (kar'vel),  n.  See  carval. 
carvel-built  (kar'vol-bilt).  a.  Built  with  the 
planks  all  flush  and  not  overlapping:  said  of  a 
ship  or  boat, 
carvel-jolnt  (kiir'vel-joliit),  n.  A  flush  Joint; 
specifically,  one  between  the  planks  or  plates 
of  a  ship  or  boat. 

carvel-work  {kar'vel-w*rk),  n.  In  skiv-buiUl- 
ing,  the  putting  together  of  the  planking  or 
plates  with  flush  joints,  as  distinguished  fro  in 
crtaellrr-irwA-. 

carven1  (kar'vn).  Old  and  poetical  past  parti- 
ciple of  cwrrr. 

carves,8!,  r.  f.  [Spenser's  imitation  of  ME.  ktr- 
rr«,  inf.,  carvo:  see  carrel.]    To  cut;  carve. 

(kiir'ven),  n.  [<  carry  (P.,  etc.,  carpi). 
,  +  -cite.l  An  almost  tasteless  aud 
liquid  (C,cn18)  found  in  oil  of 

(kSr'ver),  w 
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baa  a  conical  tread  and  a  flange  projecttiur  beyond  the 
tread  at  it*  Inner  edge,  to  prevent  derailment.  The 
coning  of  the  tread  or  rim  gives  a 
greater  diameter  on  the  in  ner  or 
flange  aide  than  at  the  ontor  edge, 
and  la  designed  to  counteract  In 
part  any  tendency  of  the  wheel  to 
leave  the  raiL  Paper  car-whoel. 
a  car-wlieel  with  a  steel  tire  and  a 
web  of  compressed  paper  between 
plate*  which  are  bolted  to  the  hub 
and  the  tire.    E.  II.  Km<tht 

carwhicheit  (kar'hwieh-et), 
n.  Huino  as  carriwitchet. 
Oarya  (,kft'ri-«),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  napva,  the  walnut-tree,  < 
flocCr-md  or  nrnouid,  royal  (i.  C 
sian  nuts  (cf.  E.  peach*,  ult.  <  Gr.  ttepouir),  pi. 
of  adptw,  a  nut  (of  any  kind),  prob.  akin  to 
nf'oor,  horn,  E.  horn,  etc.]  A  genus  of  North 
American  trees,  natural  order  Juglarulacea; 
confined  to  the  region  east  of  the  Hocky  Moun- 
tains. Than  are  8  species,  Including  the  pecan  (('.  oKrre- 
/ormul  the  sImIUhu-s:  hickory  (C.  oflo),  and  other  hick- 
ories. The  wood  U  in  general  hear}',  hard,  strung,  and 
'a,  and  ia  extensively  uaed  aa  fuel  anil  in  the  manu- 
re of  agricultural  implement*,  carriagea,  handle!  of 
tools,  huopa,  etc.  The  bark  yielda  a  yellow  dye. 
caryatic  (kar-i-at'lk),  a.  [<  L.  Caryates,  Cary- 
ans;  in  architectural  sense,  <  1*.  Caryatides : 
see  coryafi'd.1  Pertaining  to  the  Caryans  (in 
this  sense  with  a  capital)  or  to  caryatids :  as, 
"Persian  and  Caryaltc  figures, "  H.  .Stuart,— 
Csjryatlc  order.  In  ore*.,  an  order  In  which  the  entab- 
lature la  supported  by  female  futures  Instead  of  columns. 

caryatid ilsar-i-«t'id),ft.anda.  [=  F. caryatide, 
cariatuit  =  8p.  caruitide  =  Pg.  It.  oartaftdf?,  <  L. 
pi.  Caryatides,  <  Or.  napvariAtf,  caryatids  (cf.  Ko- 
pvaridte,  the  priestesses  of  Artemis  at  Carytn, 
pi.  of  Kafivdrtc,  a  name  of  Artemis ),  lit.  '  women 
of  Carysj,'  <  Ka^t'ai,  Carre,  a  place  in  I^conla, 
Oreece,  with  a  famous  temple  of  Artemis.  Cf. 
tot,  cauephore,  2,  and  fWanmn.]  I.  u. :  pi. 
fiaV,  caryatides  (-ids,  -i-dez).  In  arc*.,  a 
.>  of  a  woman  dreased  in  long  robes,  serving 
as  a  column  to  support  an  entablature  or  to  flu 
any  other  office  of  a  column,  vitruvlm  relates 
that  the  city  of  Carja>  aided  with  the  Persian*  alur  the 


tactur 


ME.  ktrrtr,  <  kcrttnt, 
i«  who  carves.  <o» 


or  molds,  In  any 


Be  hU  own  enrrrr.  and  cut  out  hla  way 
To  lu>i  out  right  with  wrong. 

Shak.,  Klch.  n.,  II.  S. 

S.  A  large  table-knife  used  for  carving  meat. 
Arvlllff  (Kiir'vlng),  n.  [<  ME.  k^rvingt,  verbal 
n.  of  wn'cii,  carve:  see  carrri.]  j.  The  act 
or  art  of  carving.  Specifically —  2.  A  branch 
of  sculplure  consisting  of  work  of  decorative 
character  rather  than  statuary  or  monumenUl 
relief.— 3.  A  device  or  figure  carved;  a  design 
produced  by  carving:  as,  a  tomb  ornamented 
with  earrings. 

The  lids  are  ivy,  grapea  In  clutters  lark 
Beneath  the  curtum  of  the  cartons  work. 

Irrytfeo,  tr.  of  Virgil  a  Eclogues,  111.  90. 

4.  In  ron/-m<nin<;,  nearly  the  same  aa  cutting 
(which  aee).  rijeieestershire,  Eng.]— Caxvlng- 
chlael.  SeerAiarf. 

earving-fork  (kar'ving-fdrk),  «.  A  large  fork 
used  to  hold  moat  while  it  is  being  carved,  and 
generally  provided  with  a  guard  to  prevent  cut- 
ting the  hand  if  the  knife  slips. 

carving-knife  (kar'viug-nif).  «.  A  largo  knife 
used  for  carving  meat  at  table. 

carving- lathe  (kar' ving-laTn),  n.  A  lathe 
adapted  for  the  grooving,  channeling,  and  or- 
namenting of  columns,  balusters,  legs  of  tables, 


l^rch  i.f  Lite  Rrscttthema  »l  Athrc^. 

battle  of  Thenuupyla*,  aoil  Uiat  It  was  on  this  account 
sacked  by  tbv  other  Orceks,  who  took  the  women  cap- 
tive, and  to  perpetuate  this  event  erected  trophies  id 
which  figures  of  women  dressed  In  til*  Caryatic  manner 
were  used  to  support  entablatures.  This  story  Is  proba- 
bly Imaginary,  but  no  doubt  the  name  and  perhaps  the 
Idea  of  the  caryatid*  were  derived  from  Caryar, 
Two  great  statue*.  Art 


[Etym.  unknown ;  haid- 
"a  corruption  of  carry-fist^  (from  bemgear- 


eanristt  >  kar'vist ).  m 
ly  "a  corruption  of  . 

ncd  on  the  band),  as  usually  guessed.] 
fnlomry,  a  young  hawk. 

carvol  (kSr'vol),  ».  [<  carry  (P.,  etc.,  eatri), 
caraway,  +  -«/.]  A  liquid  (('ir>Ui4^)  of  pleas- 
ant odor  contained  in  oil  of  caraway. 

carvy  (kar'vi),  «.  [<  F.  caret,  caraway:  seeenr- 
a»as.]    Caraway.    [Hcotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

car-wheel  (kar'hwel).  «.  A  wheel  of  a  car,  es- 
pecially of  a  railroad-car. 


A  weight  of  emblem.    Tennyson,  Princess,  It. 
H.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  form  of  a  cary- 
atid; caryatic. 

caryatidean  (kar'i-at-i-do'an),  a.  [<  caryatid 
+  -eoa.]    Supported  by  caryatids. 

This  Caryatidean  portico  [of  the  Erecbtlieum]  displays 
very  clearly  the  arrangement  of  the  celling. 

A'uene.  Brit.,  II.  408. 

caryatides,  ».  Latin  plural  of  caryatid. 

caryin,  caryine  (kar'i-m),  «.  [<  Caryn  +  -in', 
-inc3.]  Acryetalliuc  principle  found  iu  the  bark 
of  Caryn  lomentosa  (the  mockoruut  or  white- 
heart  hickory),  believed  to  be  identical  with 
qucrcitrin. 

caryinito  (ka-ri'i-nit),  n.  [<  caryin  +  -ifc'.] 
An  arseniatc  of  lead,  manganese,  and  calcium, 
occurring  massive,  of  a  brown  color,  at  the 
lead-mines  of  Uiiigban,  Sweden. 

Oaryobortlg  (kar-i-ob'5-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  «i- 
invr,  nut,  +  ffopof,  eating.]  A  genus  of  rhyn- 
chophorous  coleopters  or  weevus,  of  the  fam- 
Uv  Bruchidcc,  differing  from  Bruehus  by  having 
the  fore  coxa;  separated  by  the  proatemum.  C. 


caryopsis 

etrthrititHS  is  a  species  of  the  southern  United 
States,  infesting  the  palmetto. 
Caryobranchia  (kar'i.f<-br»ng'kt-|).  «.  pL 
(NL,,  <  Gr.  «.iipiw,  a  nut  (nucleus),  +  fJpd^r*a, 
gills.]  An  order  of  gastropods :  proposed  at 
a  substitute  for  .Vii«<>o*rafte*iafri  (which  see): 
same  as  HeUropoda.   Menke,  1828;  *Vnia*oi.. 

Oaryocar  (ka-rl'y-lcar),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or.  sopiw,  r 
nut  (see  Carya),  +  *apa,  head;  the  globose  fruit 
is  often  as  large  as  a  child's  head.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  natural  order  Trrn«ircrm<acc<r,  con- 
sisting of  8  species  of  lofty  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Thoy  produce  g.»»l  tlmlwr,  and 
their  fruits  coutaUi  1  or  4  large  kidney  .shaped  needs  in- 
rlosed  in  an  eitremely  hard  woody  shell,  reddiih.brown 
In  color  and  covered  with  roundish  protuWnuices.  They 
are  called  »uuari-nuti  or  ^utfrrnuCv.  liave  a  pleasant  nutty  . 
flavor,  and  yield  a  bland  oiL  The  cldef  source  of  the** 
nuts  is  C.  naci/ervm,  a  tree  frequently  reaching  the  height 
of  I'm  feet,  covumon  iu  tlie  forests  of  British  Uuisna,  par- 
ticularly on  the  banks  of  the  riven  Esaeuulbo  and  Bet  bice. 
It*  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep  purpllah-red  color. 

caryoclnosig.  i  Var'l^-sl-ne'sis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
adfjiuv,  a  nut  (nucleus),  +  lunrste,  movement, 
change :  see  kinesis.]  In  embryol.,  the  series  of 
active  change*  taking  pbfte  in  the  nucleus  of 
a  living  cell  In  the  process  of  division.  Also 
written  karyokinesis. 

CaryophyllacefB  dmr'i-v-fl-la'sy-e),  ».  fl. 
[NL.,  <  Caryophyllus  +  -oocw.l  A  natural  order 
of  polype taloug  plants,  the  pink  tribe,  Includ- 
ing over  800  species  of  bland  nerbs,  distributed 
allover  the  globe,  with  stems  generally  swollen 
at  the  nodes,  and  opposite  leaves,  the  bases  of 
which  are  frequently  united.  The  flowers  are  reg- 
ular, and  the  numerous  seeds  are  attached  to  a  ceiniKl 
placenta.  The  greater  number  of  the  specie*  are  incon- 
spicuous weeds,  like  chickweed,  aporrey.  sandwort,  etc., 
but  many  are  found  as  favorite  plants  In  gardens,  a*  tlw 
pink,  carnation,  aweet-wllliani.  etc  Tho  largest  gvnera 
arc  IManfAiw.  SOmt,  Lytkuit,  and  Arenarm.  See  cut 
below. 

caryophyllaceous  (kar'i-o-fi-la'shiuB).  a.  [< 
CaryophylUuta:]  Pertaining  bo  the  Caryttphyt- 
laeccc :  especially  applied 
to  tlowers  having  fire  pet- 
als with  long  claws  in  a 
tubular  calyx.  Also  cary- 
ojdtylhus.  caryophyUcous. 

CaryophyllalcUB  (kar'i- 
6-fi-lrjTi-de),  a.  pi.  [NL., 

<  CaryophyUaM*  +  -i«/<r.j 
A  family  6f  c^stode  platy- 
helminths,  or  tapeworms, 
characterised  by  having 
only  one  proglottis,  the 
body  elongated  and  tin- 
segmented,  the  head-armature  weak,  consist- 
ing of  a  lobed  fringe  without  hooks,  and  eight 
sinuous  longitudinal  canal*  of  the  excretory 
system. 

Caryophyllasua  (kar'l-6-fi-lc'us).  n.  [NL. 
(Gmefin,  17U0),  <  Caryopliyllus,  q.  v.]  A  genus 
of  Cestoidca,  or  tapeworms,  the  species  of  which 
are  endoparasitic  in  eyprtnoid  fishes.  It  repra- 
srtnt*  the  aunplest  cestoid  form,  resembling  a  trcmatod* 
In  structure,  harina;  no  trace  of  allroenLsry  canal,  but  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  alturle  set  of  hermaphrodite  repro- 
ductive organs  and  a  water- vascular  system  ;  the  body  is 
elongated,  dilated,  and  lobate  at  one  end.  Uke  a  clove, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  the  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Cn ryvyh frtltridtr.  C.  mvtabilit  is  found  In  the  inteatlne 
of  cypriiMid  fishes.   Originally  Caryvphyllvt. 

caryophylleoufl  (kar'i-o-fll'v-<w),  «•  Same  as 
caryophyllaeeous. 

caryophyllin,  caryophylline  (kar'l^-fll'in), 
«.  ['  Caryophyllut  +  -in*,  -ine-.]  A  crystal- 
lino  substance  obtained  from  cloves  by  treat- 
ing them  with  alcohol. 

caryophylloid  (kar'i^-fll'oid),  ti.  [<  Carjro- 
pkyllus  +  -oW. ]  In  hat.,  having  the  form  of  the 
(.'nryo/'Ay'/as;  clove-shi 

caryophyllous  (knr-  i- 

cttryaphyllactons. 

Caryophyllus  (lcar'i-v-fll'tis),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
aanvdpt'/Xoi.,  tho  clove-tree,  lit.  'nut-leaf,'  < 
anptw,  a  nut,  +  tf'fjov  —  L.  frtium,  a  leaf. 
Heuce  ult,,  from  the  Gr.  sa/n^ivy«i-,  E.  </i//»- 
ftoieer,  a.  v.]  1.  Among  early  botauixts,  tho 
name  of  two  genera,  one  furnishing  the  clove 
of  commerce,  tho  other  including  the  .cluve- 
pink,  IHumUihs,  from  tho  similarity  of  udors. 
It  was  retained  by  Linnreus  only  for  the  former, 
and  this  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  /•>;/<■« ia. 
— 3.  In  roof.:  («)  Same  as  Caryophylltrus,  of 
which  it  is  the  original  form,  (h)  A  genus 
of  crinoids:  aynonymous  with  Ln^iwcriMiu. 
SeheueJtMr.    Also  Caryophyltites.  Knorr. 

caryopsis  (kar-i-op'sis),  n.  [NL.  (>F.  caryojtc), 

<  Gr.  Kapvov,  a  nut,  +  i^tc,  appearance.  <  v  *oa, 
see:  see  opttc]    In  hot,  a  Bmall,  o 


CsTroptrynsreout  t'to* 
lIHmmrMmj;. 


ve-shaped. 
nr'i-^.fll'us), 
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caryopsis 

dry,  indehlseent  fruit,  in  which  the  thin  f*r»sd- 
coat  is  adherent  throughout  to  the  very  thin 
pericarp,  aa  in  wheat  and  all  other  cereal  grains. 
Also  spelled  carioptis. 

Oarvota  (kar-i-6'ta),  n.  [NL..  (L.,  in  Or.  sense) 
(>  F.  caryolr),  <  Cfr.  soptavror  <>oiwf,  u  palm  with 
walnut-like  fruit,  lit.  nut-like  palm:  sayMsyroc, 
nut-like,  <  napvov,  a  nut,  walnut;  oontf,  palm: 
aoc  p**nir.l  A  genus  of  large  palms,  natives 
of  India  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  with  bipin- 
nate  leaves  and  wedge-shaped  leaflets,  strongly 
toothed  at  the  extremity.  The  hc-st-known  species. 
C.  low,  called  thr  tnttari  taou,  is  a  unlive  ..( India,  uiii 
It  of  groat  talitc.  By  aovorlmt  the  ukIi  of  the  successive 
flowering  stems  a  sweet  np  U  ulil 
boiled  down  Into  syrup  ajid  sugar, 
tlon  tatu  toddy,  which  yields  arrack  bv 
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and  pp.  cat- 
'   ».]  To 


cascade'  (kaa-kad'),  r.  i.;  pret. 
ppr.  cascading.  [< 
lacades;  fall  in 

In  the  middle  of  a  litrur  octagon  piece  of  water  stands 
en  obelisk  .if  m»r  srveuty  feet,  far  a  Jet-d'Kau  to  oajoaiie 
truin  the  top  of  It    iv/or.  Tour  thm'  O.  Hrltaiii.  II.  sis. 

Thr  town  |.if  »iibiaco|  .  .  .  I«  hunt  on  a  kind  of  cone 
rising  from  the  mlilit  of  a  rallor.  .  .  .  with  a  niprrti 
mouDtaln  bnrlsoo  around  ft.  ami  tho  green  Anlo  camudinu 
at  iu  feet.  Lemii.  Fireside  Travels,  p.  sn. 

cascade^  (kaa-kad'),  r.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  <vw- 
curfwf,  ppr.  cascadina.     [Appar.  a  perverted 
use  of  eoMvwfei.   Cf.  E.  dial,  out,  vomit]  To 
vomit.  [Colloq.l 
which  b  either  cascalho  (kaa-kaf'vo),  a.  [Pg.  (=  Hp.  catcajo), 
"uiuon""^   pebbles,  gravel,  <  catcar,  strike,  Sp.  break  in 
which  is  made  Into   places,  shatter :  see  nwradel,  n.,  ana  cascarilla, 


The  outer' part  <rf  the  stem  la   and  as  to  meaning  cf.  bra*hl,  breccia,  «fe*n*.j 
u*rd  for  huUdlpc  Gravel,  coarse  or  fine,  mixed  with  more  or  leaa 


soft  pith  abounds  In  seao- 
brvad  or  eaten  a*  snaet 
hard,  struoa.  and  durable, 

ISli'VtSt  ."IS?  .'SS.yShel:  £t££?8tf£:  ^p^Mn^M  in  general:  the  material 

which  la  aaid  to  iw  indeitructibic.  »u  which  Brazilian  diamonds  are  found,  as  also 

cast,  n.   A  Middle  English  form  of  raw1.  gold  to  some  extent. 

ca&a  (ka'sa),  n.    [U,  a  cottage,  hut,  cabin,  cascan,  cascane  {kas-kan'f -kan'),  «.   [F.  cat. 

shed,  ML.  also  a  house  in  general  (>  It.  Sp.  Pg.  <"»f.l   Iu  fort.,  a  hole  or  cavity,  resembling  a 

tnta,  a  houae,  =  (as  if  <  L.  neut.  •catum)  P.  "I'll,  made  near  a  rampart,  from 

eltci,  in  prep,  ches,  abbr.  of  cn  chn,  =  OSp.  cn  underground  gallery 

ea»  a  It.  in  cam  or  it  cam,  in  the  house  (of),  at  to  idv»  vent  to  an  en< 

(my,  his,  etc.)  bouse,  with);  prob.  akin  to  ©as-  Ha  destructive  effect, 

fram,  a  castle,  fort,  pi.  a  camp  (see  ctutrum,  cascara  amarga,  sagradsV.  See  bark*. 

Chester),  and  to  rcu»u,  a  helmet ;  orig.  a  cover  cascarilla  (kas-ka-nrft),  a.    [~  F.  cascariUe, 


or  shelter;  cf.  Skt.  ^ f»W,  cover,  cover  over. 
Hence  ult.  catale,  coMock,  casula,  chasuble,  etc.] 
A  bouse. 

C&.  sa.  In  laic,  the  usual  abbreviation  of  capiat 
ad  satisfaciendum.    Heo  capiat. 
casal  (k'a'aal),  a.  [<  ro«l,  6.  +  wi/.]  In ^ra»i., 
of  or  belonging  to  case.  (K»«>-] 
The  fatal  trrmlnaUufi  of  tlH  Saion  pnaaoailT*  la  et  or  u. 

Jraalsht,'  'klnyOrruwn. 

if.  JtfCutttKk. 

.  n.  [<  It.  comIc,  a  hamlet,  village,  for- 
merly also  a  farm-house,  manor-house,  dairy, 
b  Bp.  Pg.  catai,  a  farm-house,  <  ML.  casale, 
alao  casalH,  a  farm-houae,  villa,  hamlet,  village, 
<  I*.  com,  a  Irouso.]   A  hamlet;  a  village. 

re  we  lamtyd  there,  and  wontc 
:  and  rvfrwahed  va. 
Syr  H.  Ovyt/ordt,  rVlaTruaae,  p.  M. 

caaarca  (kandir'kll),  a.  (XL,,  <  Ruaa.  caeharka, 
the  sea-awallow.j   A  name,  specido  or  generic 
(in  this  case  with  a  capital),  of  the  ruddy  ahel- 
druke,  Anas  casarca  or  Va*arca  rutiia, 
of  the  family  Anatidm  and  subfamily  Jnalinee, 


<  Hp.  catcarilla  i(«s  P(j.  catcarUka  =  It.  twa- 
earilla,  oafcarialia), 
dim.  of  ftwofire,  Lark, 
rind,  peel,  husk  (of. 
caxea,  husks,  bark, 
canco,  a  skull,  shard, 
helmet,  cask,  etc.,  > 
K.  (wi'l),  <  cancar, 
break,  burst  open : 
see  caneatlel,  a.,  and 
di*t  '.l  The  aromatic 
bitter  tNtrk  of  Vroton 
Eluteria,  a  West  In- 
dian shrub  or  small 
tree  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacea*, 
and  a  native  of  the 
Bahama  islands,  it 
otcura  In  small  thin  fra«. 
rimita  and  brittle  mQa  like 
used  in  medicine  f.<r  Its  mild  stimulating. 
.  l^i'Tw-rUes.  Alao  called  BUuihrra  or  mwiecxd  Oati. 

'r,,ra  cascarillin,  cascarllline  (kaa-ka-ril'in),  a.  (< 
cascarilla  +  -VnS,  -infS.J  A  white,  crystalline, 
odorless,  bitter  substance  (C]2II1B04)  obtained 
from  caacarilla. 

caachxom  (kas'krom),  a.   [Alao  improp.  irrit- 


CaKatUU.oLuil  [Croe—i 


nl- 


nd  is 


inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Aa  a  ge- 
neric term  it  includes  several  other  species,  as 
C.  Uuiomoidet,  C.  patiegata,ete. 

c-fiblld^7la^  ten^roat*;GM|.WroA<««.afJot,leg, 
"S'";  i,!"  ,  f ;'  ?  *  •  %V  "haft,  haft,  handle,  +  cram,  crookej :  see  irom. 
e.«h«n  Jwl'l  a  l.TPf  ,F?rtr'T-   '«*•]   Along  pick  with  a  oroaa-handlc  and 

T        I  ,   >,  f^l.  A  coUou.f»bn^  "fuIw  -rmjAstliig  foot-pice?  a  foot.pi.-k :  u,,d  in  thr- 
^^"^.-H^"1"'  »°«n««ltn,;s  Javiag  a    SeottilhTlighlands  for  digging  i.,  stouv  ground 
like  satin,  and  used  oluefly  for  whtrf>  no  Xr  instrument Tcan  be  intro3nced. 

casco  (kaa'ko^  n.  [Pg. ,  prop,  the  keel  or  bottom 


f lossy  surface 
Intngs. 
caacabel :  Un- 
button at  tb 


ka-bel),  a. 
breech  of 


[8p.,  a  little  bell,  the 
s  cannon,  also  ca*ctu 


billo,  aa  Pg.  Pr.  cascavel;  origin  uncertain.] 
That  part  of  a  cannon  which  ia  behind  the 
base-ring,  including  the  base  and  knob. 

1  (kaa-kad'),  n.  [<  P.  cascaik 'aw  Sp.  ooa- 
=  Pg.  cantata,  <  It.  eascata,  a  waterfall,  < 
ire,  fall,  appar.  associated  in  thought  with 
L.  eadert,  pp.  castu,  fall,  but  prob.  (like  Sp. 
eatear,  break  in  pieces,  beat,  strike,  t=  Pg.  cat- 
car,  strike)  an  extension  of  L.  casarc,  eussart, 
variant  of  quastare,  shake,  shatter,  shiver,  freq. 
of  quatere,  pp.  qua/amm,  shake :  see  quoth,  cau- 
cus!, diecuM,  etc.  Cf.  cascalho,  catcarilla,  catk, 
casque,  etc. J  1.  A  fall  or  flowing  of  water 
over  a  precipice  or  steep  rocky  declivity  in  a 
river  or  other  stream ;  a  waterfall,  whether 
natural  or  artiiieial,  but  smaller  than  a  cataract. 

Tike  rlrar  Ternonc  throws  Itself  down  a  prerl|iiee,  and 
falls  by  several  eans<b<  from  one  r.K-k  to  aootbrr. 

Adauv*.  Travels  In  Italy. 

2.  laelcet.,  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  Leydcn 
jars  in  which  the  outer  routing  of  the  first  jar 
which  receives  tho  charge  i^  connected  to  the 
inner  foating  of  the  secoml.  and  so  on. —  3.  A 
triimningof  lace  or  other  soft  material,  folded 
in  a  zigang  fnxhion  so  ns  to  make  a  broken  or  ir- 
regular blind,  as  down  the  front  of  a  gown.  />»  (. 
of  Xer.tli*  irort.— 4.  The  fulling  water  iu  the  con- 
stellation Aquarius.  Sec  Aquatint. —  Charged  i  r 
diacharged  in  c  aacatla  s.  c  r.n'i^rv,  is.  ^gyn.  t  Cut- 
ea-Ji,  CaluraH.  A  «MrtM  1,  i.Tvaler  llian  a  c.t.cnf'.  bill 
may  nnt  I*  «o  »!,-,  p  :  ..u«  itrac-nt  .^f  water  may  I"?  by 
a.  ierwi  nwnnf.'i,  a«  In  tli-  <ii|nlafl»ii  nbuve  turn  Addis.*. 
Tlie  dlstiiuo  siioik  mi 


ofaship,  =  8p 

.  catco,  the  null  of  a  ship ;  same 
aa  Pg.  op.  It.  rtwco,  helmet,  casque,  cask:  see 
eartl,  catqw.]   A  boat  of  tho  PhOippinea,  used 


Cuco  of  Hulls. 

chiefly  on  tho  river  at  Manila,  almost  rectan- 
gular in  form,  very  flat  and  verv  durable,  and 
much  used  for  conveying  cargoes  to  and  from 
ship*. 

afM>  (kas),  a.  [<  ME.  cat,  caat.  cate,  <  OF.  cat, 
F.cn«  =  Pr.  rat  =  .Sp.  h. cato, circiimstunce, 
event,  hap,  chance,  <  I,,  easns  (catu-),  a  falling, 
change,  event,  accident,  misfortune,  <  eadtrt:, 
pp.  casut,  fall  (>  »Lmo  anient,  cadence,  chance, 
accident,  etc.):  set-  eadrut.]  1.  Literally,  that 
which  happens  or  bcfulU.   (o>  Uap.  couungcnc)  ; 


The  cemmo 
nearly  the  saa 


Tlian  he  told*  hero  all*  word*  for  wsrde  how  the  eat 
was  be  fallen.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  Ul  M. 

Wisdom  lirlioullh  to  lrte  fro  and  paw 
Which  Uiat  men  »M>w  iiuvhl  amend  Iu  no  eas 

/b.an.  nf  /'artoMt*  (t  £.  T.  ».\  L  SJ3. 
{»)  State ;  condition ;  slate  of  clirnoistancea. 
CumforteUi  hl»  In  hat  can;  nnielteth  not  bis  (cnlea. 

Pirn  /Wwwa  |A),  rlu.  bi 
Uko  Anfrela  life  was  then  mens  happy  eaw 

Sfrntrr.  V.  g.,  IL  til.  14. 
Tib.  I  come  to  hare  Ubnc  walk. 
Ovid.  No,  food  Tl  bull  us,  I'm  not  now  in  cue. 

It,  Jvmun,  Poetaster,  t  I. 
They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday,  in  lanwatat'l* 
out,  ss  before.  Buui/an,  rthjriiu'i  Pruareas.  p  ITT. 

2.  A  particular  determination  of  events  or  cir- 
cumstances; a  special  state  of  things  cowing 
under  a  general  description  or  rule. 

m  attendant  upon  death  and  burial  are 
la  the  rases  of  men  and  wotnen. 
if.  W.  lant.  Modern  l^yptians.  IT.  S«. 

3.  In  tHerl.,  an  instance  of  disease  under  or 
requiring  medical  treatment,  or  the  series  of 
oecivrrencea  or  symptoms  which  characterlrc 
it :  as,  the  doctor  has  many  ease*  of  fever  in 
hand;  the  patient  explained  hia  ca*t.— 4.  A 
state  of  things  involving  a  question  for  dis- 
cussion or  decision. 

Tell  hym  bow  the  «ms  slant  all  as  H  Is. 

Jferfia  (B.  K.  T.  S.\  iU.  sal. 
^eras.  I  doat  choose  to  menUon  names,  but  took  oa 
roe  as  on  a  very  Ill-used  irenueman. 
Sir  Liu.  IYa>,  what  Is  the  <s«t^      ^  ^ 

Specifically— 5.  In  Jo»r;  (a)  A  cause  or  suit  in 
court;  any  instance  of  litigation:  as,  the  rate 
was  tried  at  the  last  term,  in  this  sens*  ram  w 
nearly  lynoDyiuous  with  muse,  which  is  the  more  technical 
terra.  Cum  includes  special  procoedlsars,  as  well  as  ertWas 
at  law,  suits  In  equity,  and  criminal  prosecutions;  and  it 
implies  not  only  a  controversy,  but  also  le(al  prVcrrdiaoL 
More  looasty,  however.  It  ia  used  for  cause  of  actton  :  ss. 
lie  bos  afroodeass. 


n-.is  fftijc  ju).-^  . 
And  gaf  his  door 


•at  In  his  L>3tuiaiorU, 
loomes  upoa  aondry  cut. 
Caau 


lister,  Uoctor  s  Taie,  L  lea. 
Force  a  com  position  or  wrangle  oat  some  broken  Title, 
«r  Undo:  tli-..  noiko  of  till!  Cum  with  a  PMhiWlian 

Purehot,  PllaTimage,  r>  titL 

(b)  The  state)  of  facts  or  the  presentation  of 
evidence  on  which  a  party  to  litigation  relies 
for  his  success,  whether  aa  plaintiff  or  defen- 
dant: as,  in  croee-examining  plaintiff's  witness, 
defendant  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  tho  direct  examination,  for  such  inquiries 
are  part  of  hia  own  case,  (c)  Under  American 
procedure,  a  document  prepared  by  the  appel- 
lant on  an  appeal,  containing  the  evidence,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  and  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  in  the  court  below,  n  is  intended  t» 
citable  the  appellate  court  to  review  the  erldenre  and 
the  facta,  aa  well  sa  to  pas*  anon  alleired  errors  .if  law. 

on  appttti. 

6.  In  oram.,  in  many  languages,  one  of  the 
forma  having  different  offices  in  the  sentence 
which  together  make  up  the  inflection  of  a 
noun:  aa,  the  nominative  case,  that  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  as  he,  rfomiaas  (Latin);  tho 
ficcKsafire  or  objective  cast,  aa  *is»,  " 
the  oenift're  r 


hit  (Johns). 

These  are  the  only  eases  in  modern  P.nclttli. 
i  objoctlve  Is  nut  distinguished  In  form  from  tb* 
tlv*  eirepi  lu  a  few  pronoun*.  In  addition  lo 
the  three  cases  found  In  Erqrllsh,  Creek  and  German  bs« 
a  daUve,  Utln  baa  a  dative,  an  aldatire,  and  a  vocatiw, 
and  Sanskrit  further  an  Instrumental  and  a  locative.  Tbe 
rrencli  has  lost  all  case -distinction  in  nouns.  Suta*  Ian 
(rnaires,  aa  the  Finnish  and  Hunaarian,  have  mast  n*ve 
cases,  even  fifteen  or  twenty.  All  Lhe  caaa  bat  the  nomi- 
native are  railed  o&ffftu  cum*. 

7.  A  person  who  is  peculiar  or  remarkable  in 
any  respect :  as,  a  queer  com;  a  hard  cote:  some- 
times used  without  qualification:  aa,  he  is  a 
«i*e.  [Colloq.] 

•*  Well.  Uir  General  can  tetl  yoa,"  says  lhe  hunter,  (tsa- 
rina at  that  Individual,  "what  a  terrible  hard  raw  Ire 
been."  a*.  M.  Jtukrr,  New  Tlinuuiy.  p.  lit. 

8.  In  logic,  a  proposition  stating  a  fact  coming 
uuder  a  general  rule;  a  subsnmption.- aetioa 
on  the  case.  In  lute,  n  Kcneral  form  of  action  (the  pbrue 
bcltur  oriitlnally  C|idvaletit  to  atfiuu  on  the  n rcUMUtawnrt 
adopted  to  cnlsrire  Ihu  lea&l  rem<d.lcs  al  a  time  a  bra 
tonus  <>f  action  cilsb-d  for  tropassni  villi  violcnvr  u<d 
for  debts  rutlnv  In  bnn,l.  but  no  form  had  been  pro'KM 
for  wrotu.ni  wltboot  violence,  such  as  nctcliircoce,  or  <u*X 
or  Implied  promise.  It  beicamc  the  nend  wjiUdy  used  <W 
all  c.rtiimoii  law  forms,  awl  equally  apt>ilcaMt.'  lo  nms- 
■l«iefitlal  injury  to  the  real  or  personal  proi*-rty  aud  to  tlis 
pcrwnal  cliaracterof  the  party  by  whom  it  was  broiudit. 

AintBtad  case,  a  noted  rase  In  the  courts  of  the 
I  nlted  states,  in  which  Spaniards  claimed  as  ih-ir  «l«>.s 
i  kiduspiied  in  Africa,  and  .l.o  wads 
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being  carried  to  Cuha  (in  ltdy)  m*e  against  their  captors, 
took  posarselon  of  the  roirl,  and  sfter  changing  hrr  <-our*c 
were  taken  liys  Coiled  Stales  vrsael  off  the  Am<-rlra]i  csut 
The  court*  held  Uiat  they  wen*  fret-',  and  nirt  pirate*  or  rob- 
hen. -  Banker*'  cum,  ■  t  com  of  the  banker*,  i In  j-etl- 
Hon  of  Ifornblee  and  other*  to  the  baron*  of  the  exchequer 
In  l<Ktl  (.14  How.  HI.  Tr.,  1)  for  the  payment  of  certain  an- 
nuitiea  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  rvjiay  money  originally 
loaned  to  him  on  the  security  of  the  revenues.  On  a|>. 
peal,  the  llouae  of  Lords  docklcd  that  the  grant  was  Mur- 
ine, upon  liia  sikveMoe,  ami  enlilliiurd  a  charge  ujmn  the 
revenue.  — Bate*'*  case,  an  l.ngiuh  prossvutioti  tiatsj) 
(if  a  merchant,  in  which  the  claim  of  Xutic*  I.  to  1|ii|hi4v 
duties  a*  a  personal  prrrogatlic  was  sustained :  a  qurs- 
tlon  afterward  »cttlcd  the  oilier  way  muter  Cromwell. 
Atan  called  the  ta»*  t\f  tkt  imfiohttoHt  —  Bradlaugu'a 
c&M,  a  prohitiged  controversy  (1HS1-H«t  over  the  chum 
of  Charles  Braiilsugh  (a)  to  take  a  aeat  in  the  Hihumi  of 
Common*  without  taking  the  oath  required  of  member*, 
he  declaring  that  lie  did  not  acknowledge  or  believe  in  it* 
obligation ;  and  later  (6)  to  have  the  oath  administered. 
Two  notable  Irsral  decisions  were  reached  In  the  course  of 
the  cuulrover»y.  In  His*  (15  Uw  Hep.,  y,  B,  »..  Kl\  In 
the  caae  of  Charles  Rcadleilsh  r.  Francl*  R.  Uossrtt,  srr- 
grant  at  anus  of  Die  House  of  Commons,  art»lnii  <mt  of 
a  resolution  excluding  plaintiff  from  the  House  until  he 
nld  engsajr.  not  to  disturb  lu  proceedings  by  dc 
to  take  the  oath  a*  a  n»ml«r,  it  waa  held  that 
cannot  control  the  llouae  in  iu  administration  of  law*  re- 
lating merely  to  iu  Internal  prooedure.  nor  inquire  Into 
the  pro|>riely  of  a  revolution  reatniinloir  a  member  fnmi 
In  Uw  House  what  lie  had  a  lawful  riithl  to  do. 


841 

vsliil  Hampden'*  ra aa  Sec  roar  n/jJti/i-Hsnisrtf.  under 
rAin-money.  In  caae,  in  the  event  i«r  contingency ;  If  It 
aliouhl  ao  fall  out  or  happen  that .  suppoaing. 

A  .ure  retreat  t<.  hi*  force*,  in  roar  Uiey  ahould  hare  an 
111  day  or  an  unlucky  chance  iu  the  Held. 


Biteon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

hlch  a  cubic 


tb. 


Irreducible  caae,  in  math 

equation  haa  three  real  roots,  when  Cardan  a  method  of 
solution  Involve*  linsglnarica  — Kendall's  case,  a  deci- 
sion of  Uie  fulled  Stales  supreme  Cciureilicjal,  noted  in 
American  constitutional  law.  that  the  court  uisy  corujiel  a 
cabinet  officer  to  perform  a  ministerial  duty — Kosxta'a 
case,  the  facta  and  resulting  diplomatic  correspondence 
(Isiis)  by  which  the  Tutted  sum  government  maintained 
Uie  claim  that  Martin  Koazta,  a  native  of  Hungary,  was 
enliUcd  to  protection  a*  an  American  citizen  from  wi- 
sure  by  the  Austrian  government  while  In  Turkish  Juris- 
diction, he  having  previously  legally  declared  hi*  intention 
to  become  an  American  rllteen.  —  starbury  a  caae,  a  ih-rt- 


aixl  that  action  will  not  lie  against  the  sergeant  at  arms  the  ca»  ..<  tkr  (Wiw.- Macro  caae.  See  5"Mm<T»rrf « 

for  ..beylng  .uch  resolution.    In  l«5  (14  Taw  Rep..  Q.  r»,W,<*,-  Shelley'*  case.  Ibo  derision  Iu  lisl  (H'oke. 

K  !>..         In  the  Court  of  Ap(.  al,  the  caae  of  the  At-  SO-ltWiJ,  by  all  the  juifjje*  of  llnuland,.^  Uirrtw  of  NIclio 

Inrnny-tlenrral  r.  HflMllauxh,  for  i«-naltl»*  undsr  Uw  l"ar-  laa  Wolfe  airaliut  Henry  Shelley,  In  eje*  tment,  Involvlna 

liani».ntary  «ath«  Act,  fur  votlne  In  the  Houtr.  without  nnesUons  npim  the  law  of  common  n-oovenes.  ItlarhkDy 


Inrnsy-tienrntl  r,  HflMllauxh,  for  i«-n«ltl»*  uiwlsr  Uw  l"ar- 
Act,  fur  voting  In  the  Houtr.  without 
having  been  awiwn  a*  a  mcralMrr,  it  was  dex-Ulrd  that  a 
member  who  does  not  believe  in  a  Hnpreme  lleing,  and 
U|»on  whom  an  oath  i*  hindLna;  only  aa  a  promise,  is  In- 
capable of  takinjf  the  prescribed  oath ;  but  if  be  goes 
thn<UKh  the  form  of  taklna;  it  (aa  Knidlauab  did  by  ad- 
miliiateriiut  the  oaUl  to  htmwrlf  at  the  t«r  of  the  UoUae\ 
he  Is  liable  for  violation  of  the  act.  —  Burr**  case,  the 
TiroaeruUon  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason  atfninst  the  t'nltwl 
Hutea,  trtml  bef.ire  Chl«-f  Justh'e  Marshall  in  IW,- Oal- 
Tln  a  CaM,  aim  called  the  nose  otlkr  fvilnati,  1H0K('J  How. 
8t-  Tr.p  jutf ;  7  i'oke,  1>.  an  acUon  tnrnlns;  on  quesUons  of 
allegiance  and  natural-bom  subjecta.  It  was  brought  to 
recover  lands  by  UoImtI  Cslvin  against  Richard  and  Nich- 
olas .Smith,  to  which  defendant*  pleaded  Dial  the  plaintiff 
was  an  alien,  and  Incapable  of  bringing  the  acUon,  because 
be  wa*  born  lu  Scotland,  llKiagh  after  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land desoefided  to  James  I.,  who  was  also  king  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  arguod  by  lawyers  and  judges  of  Uie  great- 
est rrnoa-n.  Including  Lord*  Baoitn.  Coke  Klletmere,  Vel- 
rerton.  ami  Wartwrbm,  and  waa  derided  In  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  —  Caae  agreed,  <  r  caae  stated,  in  l.iw.  a  state- 
ment of  facta  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  rasdr  by  sn- 
ot her  court,  to  be  submitted  merely  fur  derision  of  a 
point  of  law.  -  Caae  law.  rteefair.  Caso  of  conscience. 
Bee  ranarseisre.  -  Case  Of  tbe  Caroline,  a  name  given  to 
the  rase  of  the  l'eople  r.  MeLeod.  See  MrUod  cose,  las 
low.  —  Case  of  the  claimant.  Bee  Tichbornr  mar,  lw- 
k><*  Caae  of  Uie  eeren  bishop*.  See  buAup.—  Oaae 
reserved,  case  made,  *  statenient  prrseritlng  points  of 
law  rseerved  by  the  Judge  or  parties  for  derision  by  the  full 
court  —CI Til  rights  cases.  Seeeirif  —  Clinton  bridge 
oaae,  sn  important  litigation  In  the  1'nltiul  Mtates  Ha- 
preme  Court  (11170),  which  eet«MI»hcd  the  doctrine  hy 
which  railroad  bridges  may  be  said  t*»  have  gained  clear 
recognition  of  their  rights  nf  way  in  preference  to  the  nar- 
krable  waters  crossed  by  Uiem,  through  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  Inter -aisle  commerce.  -  Criminal  cases, 
lee  criminal.  —  Crowm  case*  reserved.  Bee  rruirn  * 
Darnsll'*  oaae,  a  noted  case  in  English  constitutional 
law  (10771  In  which  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr  Thomas  Par- 
Ball  and  four  others,  for  refusing  to  *u>*<rtt«  to  s  forced 
loan,  was  sanctioned,  tbo  agitation  resulting  from  which 
ra*  followed  by  the  granting  of  the  rVtltlon  of  Right. 


leading  A  merle 


r:  ;-  • 
1  (4  Whes 


Darur.rmtii  College  case,  th 

(1819)  on  the  rated  rights  of  corporaUona 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  r.  Woodward  (< 
Blfi).  deciding  that  a  corporate  charter,  even  though  it  be 
a  British  charter  granted  before  the  revolution,  cannot 
be  tnsterislly  sltered  hy  a  State  legislature,  it  tieing  a  con- 
trsrt  within  the  inoanlug  of  the  provision  of  the  1'nited 
State* Cnn«tiUiUon  which  deprives  the  State* of  the  power 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  c«>ntract.~I>r.  Bonharn'* 
cue,  an  Important  decision  upon  Kugllsh  wnstnutlonsl 
law,  rendered  In  loosi,  in  the  ease  of  Ttiomo*  IW>nhani  r, 
the  College  of  I'hyaicians  (!t  Coke,  107),  for  fslae  IntprlMUl- 
nsenl.  It  waa  held  that  an  act  of  parliament  which  i* 
ssrainal  common  right  and  reason,  or  1*  impossible  to 
be  performed.  Is  void  l»y  Uie  comniun  law ;  also,  that 
wlkere  the  power  to  commit  to  prison  Is  vested  by  patent 
or  act  of  Parliament  In  parties  not  being  a  court,  Uwir 
priH<e4dlngs  oitght  to  of  rooorit,  an<l  the  fac  ts  upou 
which  such  power  Is  eierrlsed  an-  ttnvertal'le  —  DTSd 
Bcott  caae,  s  case  of  great  hutorl<*l  linportaiK-e  among 
the  eventa  which  prcccicd  the  al-illtloii  of  slavery  In  tln< 
1'nlted  States,  In  which  the  Hiiprrnie  Court  held  an  l«.'i7t 
tlut  a  free  negro  of  slave  anccctry  wa*  not  a  citizen,  anil 
could  not  sue  or  Is?  protected  as  such  In  the  l  ulled  state* 
courts.  The  ctatcmeYit  that  the  African*  in  Anierieu  had 
long  Iwen  considered  a  ■ubordinatr  race  having  "  no  right* 
whlr.-li  the  while  man  i*  liouud  to  re«|>e<  l,"  which  wa*  con- 
tained in  tbe  opinion  of  the  chief  justice,  gained  nniverasl 
attention  as  a  point  of  attack  in  the  controversv  a)-  >ut  slav- 
ery. -Five  per  cent  ca*r>«,  a  lei-kion  of  the  t'nlted  state* 
Mipreme  Court  In  1ih4  (110  I  •  i:n  holding  that  nn  act 
of  Congress  by  which  a  percentage  of  the  |*rure«dsof  land 
'•smld  by  Congre**"  It  reserved  to  ecruin  inibllc  uses  of  a 
SUte  does  not  [nelllde  liHMl»illi|~wdof  by  the  fulled  States 
in  *ati*factlon  of  military  Isnd-wamiiit-  -  General  case, 
in  mailt,,  that  special  state  of  thing,  which  is  roiwlderecl 
wlH-n.  In  studying  an  analytical  npr.-v.lon,  It  I-  ai*iioie.| 
Unit  there  b  no  peculiar  Matinn  l«1»r.-»  the  conNtauts 
"  letters.  The  gvac  ral  ease  may  1»-  verv  e«.>  p- 
In  linear  a**oeiatlvi  algebra,  in  the  general 
lUliinc  of 


denoted  by  let 
UonaL  Tnoa, 
case  the  rsnisl 


aL  Thoa,  In  linear  associative  algebra,  in  th. 
the  vanishing  of  a  pnvliKt  Implies  the  rani 
of  the  factors,  vet  among  the  inuameral  1c 
bras  there  ure  but  three  in  which  such  an  inf. 


sion  of  tho  t'nlted  Slates  Supreme  Court  (Lmoi,  noted  In 
American  coortltullonal  history,  which  estaldUhe,!  the 
power  iff  that  court  to  declare  an  *ct  of  Congress  voUl  for 
contravening  Use  I  nltcd  SUt>-»  C..nstltutMi.  and  defined 
the  eitent  to  w  hich  members  of  the  cabinet  are  amenable 
to  the  courts.  -  MeLeod  case,  a  coutrorrrnT  between  the 
an. I  Canada,  arising  out  of  the  Incident  of 
a  of  the  American  steamer  Caroline  by  the 
authorities  llfi.1T t.  In  the  course  of  whkh  a  man 
L  MeLeod  wnsamwUd  as  one  of  the  attacking 
party,  and  was  livdlcted  t  1*41  >  In  New  York  State  for  mur 

the  'tarn. >f  f*e  (VoticW.  —  HegrO  Case.   See  5"Mmfrserf « 

«»,  i-low.-ghtvUeiri  cas>».thedr«-ision  m  lisi  (ic>ke. 

SO-l(W),b)  *ll  the 
la*  Wolfe  against 

nnesUons  uiiou  the  law  of  common  n-ourenes.  it  Is  ehb  fly 
celebrated  for  a  precise  and  clear  statement  by  ilrtendallt  • 
counsel  of  a  previously  well -established  nileof  law  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  word  "heirs " In  certain  wmveyam  e*. 
since  known  as  the  rule  In  .Shelley's  case.  This  rule,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  a  rule  of  Interpretation  rather  than  a 
rule  of  law.  Is  to  the  effect  that  wherever  there  Is  a  limb 
tatlon  to  a  man,  which  If  It  stood  alone  would  convey  to 
him  a  particular  estate  of  freehold,  followed  hy  a  limita- 
tion to  hi*  heirs  or  to  the  Iwlrs  of  hit  Ix.ly  (or  equivalent 
ripreealon*),  either  lmmedlab-ly  or  after  Uie  Interposition 
of  one  or  more  particular  cstatea,  the  apparent  gift  to  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  the  body  Is  to  lie  construe,!  *>a  limitation  of 
tbe  estate ;  thst  is  to  say.  not  a  gift  to  live  heir,  but  a  gift  to 
the  person  first  named  of  an  ealate  of  inheritance,  such  as 
his  heir  may  lake  by  descent.  Sommersett  *  caae,  a  fa- 
Inoua  habeas  corpus  case  in  England  iu  177*.!,  lirfore  Lord 
MsnaAeld,  brought  on  behalf  of  Tlioinaa  Sommersett.  a  no- 
It  estsbllslMd  the  principle  that  a  slave  brought  upon 
gltsh  soli  l-ecsme  thereby  free.  AIvicsIIchI  the  ne-rroeate. 
—  Special  case,  a  statemvut  of  facta  agreed  to  on  behalf 
of  two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  submitted  for  the 
npiui.m  of  a  court  of  Justice  a*  to  the  law  hearing  on  the 
facts  so  stated  In  Scots  Uw,  in  civil  Jury  causes,  a  special 
case  differ*  from  a  »pedal  verdict  only  In  this,  that  Uie 
■itcclal  verdict  is  returned  by  the  Jury,  whereaa  the  spe- 
cial case  Is  adjusted  by  the  parties  Ibemselres,  or  bv  their 
counsel,  and  sets  forth  Uie  special  facia  on  whicn  they 
are  agreed  with. ml  the  evidence.— Taltarutn'a  caae  a 
noted  decision  In  the  English  courts  in  1473,  establishing 
tbe  power  of  *  tenant  In  Ull  to  convert  the  estate  into  a 
fee  slmplo  absolute  by  suffering  a  contmon  recovery. — 
TennoBsee  tend  cases,  a  name  given  to  seventeen  causes 
decided  by  the  fnlted  State*  Supreme  Court  III  1*S  (114 
U.  H.  Bup  Ct-.OSS),  wherein  it  wss  held  that  the  statutory 
lien  upon  railroads  created  liy  act  of  the  Tennessee  Lfgis- 
lsture,  Feb.  1  Ith,  lH&'i,  wss  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Btate,  and 
not  of  Uie  holder*  of  State  bond*  Issued  under  that  act  — 
Tlchborne  Case,  also  called  the  cast  o/  the  claimant, 
the  name  given  to  the  history  and  proceedings  of  Thomas 
Castro,  otherwise  Arthur  Orion,  in  hi*  claim  to  be  Sir 
Roger  Tlchbonic,  and  heir  to  the  estate  and  tiarotietcy  of 
Tlchborne  In  England  (1-0--74X  whkh  he  pnwectited  by 
suit*  In  Chancery  snd  in  the  Courts  of  Probate  and  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  which  culminated  In  his  trial  and 
sentence  to  fourteen  years'  Imprisonment  for  perjury. 
The  ease  is  celebrated  for  tbe  conllirting  nature  of  the 
testimony  aa  to  his  IdenUty,  and  fin-  the  great  pnbllc 
interest  esrited  by  it.  --  TO  pat  the  case,  to  nippose  the 
event  or  a  certain  state  of  things ;  state  a  question,  espe- 
cially In  a  manner  to  invite  decision.— Tweed'*  case,  the 
pniccrdiugs  agaiiiNl  William  M.  TwvihI  ami  others,  known 
as  the  Tweed  Ring.  f..r  fraudi  tiena-lralcd  while  the) 
were  municipal  offlerrs  of  New  York,  by  which  Uiey  ob- 
tained over  sli  million  dollar*  from  the  county  of  New 
York.  Inactvil  <**c  it  waa  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  In  lfC4  ll'oople  v.  Ingersnll,  M  N.  Y.,  1)  that 
an  actinn  for  money  fraudulently  obtained  from  a  county 
could  not  l-e  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Mate, 
Thi*  waa  sulmeuucntly  rensedied  by-  statute,  Slid  a  Judg- 
ment obtained-  In  a  criminal  case,  Tweed  wa*  f  ouml  gnllty 
on  twelve  count*  f.-r  similar  offense*  in  one  indictment, 
and  a  as  sc'parutcly  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
on  each,  with  the  direction  that  *er»iee  of  one  sentence 
should  liol  tie-gin  unlil  the  e..in[.lcth'U  of  service  on  a 
j.rl  .r  sentence.  Alter  e..ni|.letlrig  the  trrtn  of  his  tint 
sentence  a  writ  of  Ivaticaa  corpus  was  served  on  hl» 
Jailer,  and  tho  Court  of  Appeals  in  1*7*  (People  en  rel 
Tweed  e.  taseomh,  fa)  N.  V.,  Mtt)  deeldi-d  that,  under  Uie 
statutes  conferring  the  piiwer  to  sentence.  cuniulaUve  «-n- 
tences  In  such  cases  were  not  lawful,  and  discharged  hlni ; 
hut  he  wa*  immediately  imprisoned  In  ihrfntilt  of  twill  in 
preceding  civil  mitx.  tlthcr  minor  ilectsion*  on  nurstlniu 
of  procedure  sre  aUo  Included  under  Uiis  tenn.—  Twync'a 
Case,  the  leading  esse  In  English  law  ..loui)  holding  that  a 
conveyance  intended  to  defraud  crediti>rs  1*  void  a*  agiiinst 
th.-m,  if  not  taken  in  grN>d  faith  and  forvaliuble  consiil- 
erutlon.— TyTrel'S  case,  a  noted  decUion  in  English  law 
ll:^*).  in  which  alter  Purllsmnil,  by  the  statute  of  use*. 
ha>l  thought  to  pot  nn  end  t..  the  lt»ldin-g  of  Isnd  in  Uie 
nil  lite  id  one  ]lvr»*oii  to  the  MM- of  allot  her,  the  courts  intro- 
duced the  doctrine- 1  if  »  Ufreupoi  a  »»,  Inuling  lotlte  pres- 
ent law  of  tnwts  —  Virginia  coupon  cases,  the  generic 
name  under  which  are  kisown  a  iiumla-r  of  suits  di  leriiilu.d 
bv  the  1  int.it  stab  *  supreme  Court  In  \->M.  etifi  rcing  a 
Virginia  statute  which  declared  coupons  „n  l.in.is  ,,f  that 


tbe  repeal  of  th»t  statute.- Wneellng  bridge  case,  the 

rase  of  Pennaylvania  e.  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge 
IV.  decided  by  the  l  ulled  State*  Supreme  Court  (In  Issl 
and  l-SMl,  concerning  a  bridge  across  tbe  Ohio  river  nt 
«  heeling  Virginia  After  holding  In  1  vM  (is  How.,  Mat, 
by  a  divided  court,  that  a  bridge,  though  entirely  within 
Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  State  that  authorized  It*  construc- 
tion. (Miuld  be  enjoined  as  a  nuisance  by  tbe  court*  of  the 
fnlted  Slates  If  it  obstructed  inter-stute  navigation,  the 
court  held  iu  laW  (Is)  How..  421)  that  Congress,  under  tile 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
stales,  may  determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  lie  deemed 
an  olwtrucUoll  to  navigation,  and  may  declare  a  twidge, 
when  erecUsl,  to  lie  a  lawful  structure  so  as  hi  avoid  the 
effect  of  lu  having  Iweii  Judicially  declared  a  nuisance. 
Wlld'a  case,  an  English  decision,  In  1M«"  (or...  R,.p  .  i« 
b).  in  the  case  of  Rl.-hardson  r.  Yardley,  In  cj<i-tnient  :  so 
called  because  Involving  a  devise  to  one  Rowland  Wild, 
which  catalilkshed  the  pile  for  the  construction  of  wills 
known  as  the  rule  In  Wild's  esse,  via.  "that  If  A  devises 
his  lands  to  11  ami  his  children  or  Issues,  and  he  hath  not 
any  issue  at  the  time  of  the  devise,  that  the  same  Is  nn 
estate  tall. " -  BjTtt.  SituaUon,  condlUon,  state,  circum- 
stance*, plight,  predicament, 
case'l  (tas),  r.  i.  [<  na/rt-1,  ».]  To  put  en>i-s; 
brine  forward  propositions. 

They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  coWsuy  upm  the 
nutter  with  him,  and  laying  distinctions  ttefoee  him 

Sir  Jt.  t  A'afrunoe. 

case-  (kAs),  «.  [<  ME.  ca**r,  kace  —  D.  kn*  —  (}. 
s'ij«w  =  Sw.  kastfa  =  Dan.  a'assv,  <  OK.  maw  (F. 
ra*»r,  a  chaass,  raissr,  a  case,  also  r  AdW,  a  ehase, 
slirini  )  =  I'r.  cai/mta,  caitta  =  Cat.  capim  =  Sp. 
raja,  ohs.  raja  =  Pg.  raisa,  obs.  rasa  =  It.  ra»- 
«a,  <  L.  ra/taa,  a  cliest,  box,  receptacle,  <  ra- 
l>rre,  reeeive,  contain,  hold:  see  eaj>ablc,  cii/w- 
noiM.  The  same  word,  in  later  fortus,  Bppears 
as  rajih-  and  cAase'-i.]  1.  That  which  inclose'B 
or  contains;  a  eoveriiur,  box,  or  sheath:  as,  a 
ras*  for  knireg ;  a  rate  for  books  ;  a  watoh-svwc  ; 
a  pillowcase.    Speciflcally  — 2*.  A  quiver. 

Tlie  arwes  In  the  nsas 
Of  the  goddose  clatren  fa*te  and  rynge. 

CAaucer,  Knight'*  tale,  1.  Uala. 

3.  The  skin  of  an  animal;  in  *<t.(  the  skin  of 
a  beast  displayed  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  etc. 
0.  thoa  dissembling  cub:  what  wilt  thou  lie. 

'    grime  on  thy 

Shak.,  T.  >".,  v.  1 
Thus  wise  men 


■  '.     I  ..II  I.    1.1  W  1,1  .,.  I  llfc    .   11  I 

When  time  hath  aow  d  i 


And  piece  Uie  Hon  a  with  the  Ion*  r.*r 

flruUr.  rlesirar*  Bn.h.  liL  1. 

4.  The  exterior  portion  of  a  building ;  an  outer 
coating  for  walls. 

The  cise  of  the  holy  house  Is  nobly  designed  and  eie- 
cuted  by  great  masters.  A4dimn,  Travel*  In  Italy. 

5.  Aboxanditscontonts;  hence, mpiaiitity con- 
tained in  a  box.  Speciflcally  —  (a)  A  pair;  a  set. 

Pray  Hire,  corporal  stay  ;  Uie  knocks  are  loo  hot :  »nd 
tor  mine  own  part.  I  have  not  a  ruse  of  lives, 

Skak.,  Hen  V..  ill.  1 

lectors,  gag  hbn  :  do. 
And  put  a  otas  of  vizards  o'er  his  head. 
That  be  may  look  blfronted,  as  he  ajwsks. 

*  y^nson,  Pisrtaatrr.  v.  1. 
An  Inseparable  com  of  coxcombs,  ...  the  Gemini,  or 
twin*  of  fonjw-ry. 

H.  Jimtun,  Pref.  to  Every  Man  out  of  hi*  Humour. 

(b)  Among  glarlcrs,  2^  square  feet  of  crown- 
glass;  also,  130  feet  of  Newcastle  or  Normandy 
glass. — 6.  In  ftrinting,  a  shallow  tray  of  wood 
divided  by  partitions  Into  small  boxes  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  in  which  the  characters  of  a  font  of 
printing-types  are  placed  for  the  ubb  of  the 
compositor.  The  ordinary  case  i*  shout  1«  Inches  wide. 
:ii  inches  long,  and  baa  l»xe*  1  inch  deep.  Two  forma  of 
caae  are  required  for  a  full  font  of  Rontan  type :  the  wpyeT 
ease  (so  called  from  iu  higher  position  on  the  Inclined 
conipiwlng  frame),  o(  eelnse*.  which  contain*  therspltsls 
small  capitals,  reference- marks,  fractions,  and  other  types 
in  small  re-quest ;  and  the  fairer  cast,  of  f£  tunes  of  un- 
equal alse,  which  contain*  tbe  small  text  types,  «pace*.  and 
fMdlila  moat  freuUently  required.  The  coses  and  Imixc*  are 
arranged  so  that  tbe  ly|ies  oftenest  used  are  most  easily 
reached  by  tl«e  comtiosltor.  J'or  mimic.  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, as  well  a*  for  display  or  Jobbing  lype,  or  fur  any  font 
of  printing-type*  that  has  more  ur  fewer  clue  racier*  than 
these  of  Roman-text  type,  cases  of  spe  cial  f  irm  are  made. 
7.  In  bookbinding,  a  book-oover  made  separate- 
ly from  tho  book  it  is  intended  to  inclose. — 8. 
A  triangular  sac  or  eavitv  in  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  and  upper  portion  of  the  head  of  a 
sperm-whale,  containing  oil  and  spennneoti, 
which  are  together  called  head-matter. — 9. 
Iu  wilit.  engin.,  a  square  or  rectangular  frnme 
made  from  four  pieces  of  plank  joined  at  the 
corners,  used  I  in  juxtaposition  to  similar  frames) 
to  form  a  lining  for  a  gallery  or  bram-h. —  10. 
In  loam-molding,  the  outer  portion  of  u  mold. 
Also  called  rope. — 11.  In  jMrrdain-makiNi', 
same  as  nuggar. — 12.  Milit.,  same  its  rasr-Qhot. 
— 13.  In  iHii»i'*i<J,  8  fissure  through  which  witter 
finds  its  way  into  a  mine.  (Cornwall.  Rarely 
used.]  — 14.  The  wooden  frame  in  which  it 
door  is  hung.  Also  called  mnng,—  IS.  Tbo 
wall  surrounding  a  staircase.  Alsocnlle.lc«».visj?. 


case.  In  WH-iim/iw;.  *  case  i 
i.utml  of  boards -To  wor 


can* 

nucblne,  «^m«*h1n*  for  i 


;  prct.  and  pp.  eased,  ppr.  caging. 
I.  <r//iw.  1.  To  cover  or  surround 


t  at  case,  taj^ffiw.'to  lit 

t>Jle. 

COM-  (k»«), 
[<  casr?,  «.] 

with  »  caw ;  surround  with  any 
incloses  or  protista ;  incase. 
To  I*  fA*\t  up  and  buns  by  on  tlic  walL 

/t,  Jvtwn,  Every  Man  out  uf  his  llumtMir,  Hi.  3. 
The  jewel  it  flos'if  Up  from  All  men  s  eyes. 

MvUUrbm,  Women  beware  Women,  1.  1. 


SpeiilliaJly  —  <«)  In  ore* 
'  llldlr  .. 

itself. 


lii  face  i»r  cover  (Ibe  outside 


wall  <>l  *  Imll.lliiil  with  material  o<  a  better  quality  tlun 

Hit  - 


that  of  tbe  wall 

The  wall  |of  the  Hatyin)  b  built  of  MM  stone,  about 
five  fert  Ui  hebilit  and  four  In  thickness,  eassrf  all  over 
wtlh  white  marble, 

flui-riWill,  In  RiirWs  El-Medtnah,  p.  S74. 

(M  In  jViuVrin;,  to  planter  (a*  a  Itousr)  with  mortar  on 
the  outside,  ami  strike  a  ruler  laid  on  It  while  nioUt  with 
tin'  edge  of  a  tmwel.  so  as  to  mark  It  with  tinea  rcsein- 
Wing  the  joinU  of  freestone  (f)  In  ofaj»  iitairiiw.  t" 
"plat**  "  or  cover  (glass)  with  a  layer  of  a  different  color. 
\<U  In  hocd-friw/iwr,  to  cover  with  a  case.    See  r».,  7. 

After  stitching,  l»«ik»  which  are.  to  he  ra»J  up  w-illt 
on.  ill  edges  lisve  their  face,  and  toll  rut  vjuarv  by  nmiM 
of  a  trimming  machine-.  A'ncsv.  flrir.,  IV.  it. 

2.  In  printing,  to  put  Into  the  proper  compart- 
ments of  compositor*'  eases;  lay:  as,  to  case  a 
font  of  type.— 3f.  To  remove  the  case  or  skin 
of;  uncase;  akin. 

Well  nuke  you  some  sport  with  the  foi,  ere  we  ensf  hill). 

.SAai-.  All'.  Well,  lit.  0. 
Casad  glass,  slsas  nude  In  several  layers,  tuually  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  by  rutting  through  which  to  different  depths 
an  effect  like  that  ui  cameo  Is  produood.  Tlw  ancient 
Koiiumi  glass  uf  thia  kind  wsa  cut  by  band  In  the  man- 
tlet of  gem  culling.  The  process  in  dm  at  tbe  present 
day  constats  In  covering  th«  outalde  of  a  colorless  glass 
hall  with  a  thin  ease  of  colored  glass,  and  rosing  tlie 
two  together,  repeating  the  operation  an  often  a*  desired; 
the  whole  la  then  blown  Into  the  shais?  required  before 
the  cutting  U  done.  Also  called  ean*e»-i 
aaah-frajnaa.  sash-frame*  whlrh  have  the] 
In  a)  sides  hollow  to  lutiult  the  weights  w  hich  balance  tbo 
sashes,  and  at  tbo  aalne  time  conceal  them. 

H.  iitfrniw.  To  cover  one's  self 
thing  that  constitutes  a  easing. 
Our  ye  ;  on  w  ith  your  visors.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV,,  II-  s. 
Oasearia  (kas-e-a'ri-ll),  »t.  [NL.,  named  from 
J.  t  axcarius.  a' Dutch'  botanist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  missionary  to  Cochin  China.]  The 
principal  genus  in  the  natural  order  Samyda- 
era.  including  about  80  species  of  tropical  trees 
or  shrulw,  ohieflv  American,  of  little  value.  The 
l.aves  and  bark  of"  tome  species  bare  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  th.  fruit  of  sou,.  Is  used  in  India  to  poison 
flsli 

caseate1  (kii'se-nt ).  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  easeatcd, 
ppr.  casrnting.  [<  I.,  comus,  cheese,  +  -ate*,] 
In  fialhtil.,  to  undergo  caseous  degeneration; 
become  like  cheese. 

caseate-'  (kit's^at),  n.  [<  ca*e{ic)  +  -aic-l.]  In 
rAeis..  a  salt  resulting  from  the  union  of  caseic 
acid  with  a  base. 

caseation  (ks-s^-4'shon),  m.  [<  «Mra(r'  (see 
-otion);  —  F,  ctitfatni>i  =  Hp.  caneacion  =  Hg. 
ca  traoHo  =  It,  etueaiione.  ]  1 .  The  coagulation 
of  milk. — S.  In  patkol.,  transformation  into  a 
dull  chcese-liko  mass,  as  in  pus,  tubercle,  etc. 

case-bay  ikas'ba),  «.  In  cvjrp.,  the  space  be- 
tween a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. 

case-bearer  (kas'bar'er),  n.  A  ease-bearing 
larva. 

case-bearing  ikiis'bir'ing),  a.  In  r-Nfois.,  pro- 
vided with  a  caso  or  covering:  applied  to  cer- 
tain larva*,  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  that 
conceal  themselves  within  a  case  which  they 
form,  and  from  which  tbey  protrude  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  body  when  moving  about, 
tvee  cuts  under  AcrofxiHij*  and  CoscinojiU  rn. 

case- binding  (teas' bin 'ding),  n.  A  form  of 
bookbinding  in  which  the  finished  case  (in- 
eluding  the  back)  is  made  apart  from  the  book. 
Tin  .w  Is  mode  first,  ami  the  m-wcl  lH„,k  Is  afterward 
In-  rted  In  It,  The  term  e«-.*.~.-fnw  in  thel'mted 
U  IU.I..11.V  applle.1  lo  i-h.th-U.UIld  lajoka. 

case-bottle  (kas'bot  'i),  n.    A  bottle, 
square  in  form,  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a  ease 
with  others. 

case-char  (kas'chftr),  ».  A  name  of  the  com- 
mon char,  Su/mo  satrttimu,  or  .StiirrlinuD  «/;n- 
sw*. 

case^lTinltyt  (kai'di-vin  i-ti),  h.  Casuistry. 
/  r 

case-ending  (kas'en'ding),  «.  In  tjrnm.,  the 
letter  or  svllable  added  in  inflected  languages 
to  the  root 'or  Ktem  of  a  noun  to  indicate  ils  case. 
See  ram  '.  »..  <). 

casefled  (ka'wfidl.  y>.  a.  t<  L.  cheese, 
+  u,  +  -.,(-.]  Cheesy  in  consistence  or  np- 
]iemuuvi-. 
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case-h&rden  (kas'har'dn),  r.  t.  To  harden  the 
outer  part  or  surface  of,  as  anything  made  of 
iron,  by  converting  the  iron  into  steel.  See 
ca»t-har<iening. 

case-hardened  (kas'har'dnd),  p.  a.  i.  Having 
the  outside  hardened,  as  iron  tools,  etc. —  2. 
Figuratively,  not  sensitive ;  having  no  sense  of 
shame ;  indifferent  to  reproof  or  dishonor. 

case-hardening  (kas'hard'niug),  n.  In  mtlal., 
a  rapid  process  of  cementation,  in  which  the 
surface  of  wrought-iron  is  converted  into  steel 
by  heating  the  article  to  bo  treated  in  an  iron 
box,  in  contact  with  some  animal  matter,  such 
as  bone,  parings  of  horses'  hoofs,  or  leather. 
This  ia  done  in  a  smith's  forge,  or  in  any  suit- 
able furnace. 

caseic  (ka's^-ik),  a.  [<  L.  casern,  cheese,  + 
•ic;  —  V.  ciuc'ique  —  Sp.  eatctco.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from  cheese  Caseic  add,  an 

ucld  obtaUled  from  chreae. 

casein,  caseine  (ka'se-in),  n.  [<  L.  cosnw, 
cheese,  +  -in"j,  h'w*;  aw  F.  caseine  —  8p.  coso- 
ina.]  The  chief  nitrogenous  ingredient  of  milk. 
It  due*  not  coagulate  aiM^ntAneously,  like  fibrin,  nor  by 
heat,  llko  albumen,  but  by  the  action  of  aclita  and  i»f  ren- 
net. Cheeae  nu^tc  fmcu  ytlmnieil  milk  and  well  presaevl 
Is  nearly  puro  coagulatea  rasein.  It  is  closely  allied  to, 
If  l»ot  Ideutiral  with,  legumln.  which  occurs  in  many  vege- 
tables. Casein  U  one  of  the  moat  important  eleineiils  of 
animal  nutrition  as  found  in  milk  and  leguminous  plants. 
Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  fully  understood.  It  cihi- 
taltu  cariion,  h>  drotren.  oxygen,  a  little  sulphur,  slid  abi:iitt 
l&.b  per  cent  of  nitnveu.  Alao  called  eoaewiu.—  Case  In 
glue,  a  glue  made  by  Jissolt  lug  easel  n  Ins  strong  sidution 
of  borai,  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  gtuo  by  Umk- 
binders  and  Joiners. 

case-knife  (kas'nlf),  n.  1.  A  knife  carried  in 
a  case  or  sheath. 

The  poet.  Wing  resolved  lo  save  bit  heroines  honour, 
has  so  ordered  it  thai  the  Mng  always  acU  with  a  great 
ease  kni.t*  stuck  in  his  girdle,  whirl,  the  lad;  snatches  from 
huu  in  the  struggle,  and  so  defends  lietwelf. 

AMimn.  Travels  In  Italy. 

2.  An  old  name  for  a  table-knife,  still  some- 
times used. 

caseling  (kas'ling),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  ease*  +  Jing.] 
The  skin  of  a  beast  that  has  died  by  accident 
or  violence.    [Pro v.  Kng.] 


case-lock  (kas'lok ),  s.  A  box-lock  fastened  to 
the  face  of  a  door  by  screws. 

case-maker  (kas'mi'k^r),  it.  In  bookbinding, 
a  maker  of  cases  or  covers  for  books. 

caseman  (kas'm«n),n.;  pi.  easemtn  (-men).  [< 
east*  +  man.'}  One  who  works  at  case  or  sets 
type ;  a  compositor.  [Rare.] 

casemate1  (kas'mat),  ».  f Formerly  also  casa- 
mate,  cusamat  (after  It.);  --  U.  iaceaiat  —  G. 
easemattr,  kascmattr.  formerlv  casamat  (after 
It.),  =  Dan.  kasetnalle  —  Sw.  kasematt  =  Kuss. 
ka^enutti,  <  F.  cYWriwniV,  formerly  also  ckasmate, 
—  It.  casamatta  —  Sp.  I'g.  casamala  (ML.  earn- 
matta,  for  'casamatUi).  a  casemate;  of  uncer- 
tain formation:  explained  as  (1)  orig.  It.,  <  It. 
(Sp.  Pg.)  casa  (<  L.  rasa),  a  house,  a  little 
house,  +  mflflrt,  fern,  of  ssurto,  foolish,  mad, 
weak.  dial,  also  false,  and  dim.  dark  (as  if 
'false.'  'dark,'  or  'concealed  chamber'!);  or 
(1!)  orig.  Sp.,  as  if  nun  <le  'mala,  for  matan;a, 
•  a  house  of  slaughter,'  like  the  equiv.  E.  rltwak- 
trr-house,  a  casemate  (see  quotations  from  Ho- 
rio  and  Cotgrave),  or  the  G.  mord-kellrr  ('mur- 
dering-cellar').  a  casemate:  casa,  a  house;  tie 
(<  L.  d<),  of;  matanca,  slaughter,  <  iwn(<ir=  Pg. 
tnatar,  <  L.  maetare,  slaughter:  see  muelalion, 
maclator,  wnlnrfw.]  1.  In/«rf. :  (a)  A  vault  of 
stone  or  brickwork,  usually  built  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rampart  of  a  fortress,  and  pierced 
in  front  with  embrasures,  through  which  artil- 
lery may  be  fired. 

(Vij.tm.ida  |lt.'.  a  klii.ii-  of  fortification  called  in  Eng- 
lish a  OiMnvisr  or  a  slaiurhter  house,  and  Is  a  place  built 
low  iinili-r  tile  wall  or  lnilworckc,  not  arriuilkg  into  tbe 
height  of  tile  dlt.'li,  serullu?  to  skoure  the  ditch,  annoying 
the  cneuile  when  he  cntri'th  into  tbe  ditcb  lo  skaje  the 
wall.  eVi.n'..(i;,asX 
ChmnnU  I F.  |,  a  cusewutle  in  fortini  stlon  :  a  martin  ring 
house  placed  III  the  ditch,  lo  plague  tbe  assailants  of  a 
fortress.  forirrorr. 

Each  Imatloii  wa»  iMncyeombeil  witii  catrmnttf  and  sub 

tcrntl»e«ii  storehouse*.      M-ltrtl.  Hutch  Kepilhlle,  II.  IM. 

(U)  A  shell-proof  vatill  of  stone  or  hriek  de- 
signed to  protect  troops,  ammunition,  etc. 

Take  a  Karrisoli  in  of  (.inie  two  hundred, 
Tn  It-sl  tlvw  pionvi-n  off.  trust  carry  a  rulue 
Would  blow  vim  uji  at  last,   -"c.-iirv  your  .•.uumufei. 

/(,  ./oiui.m,  Staple  of  News,  I.  1. 

(<•♦)  An  embrasure. 

I  „.r,Mlr  IK  ],  a  ease- mate ;  a  loop,  or  loop-bole  In  a 
furtin.d  wall  i  ,.r, 

2.  The  armored  bulkhead  surrounditnr  euns  in 
iron-clad  ships  of  war.  and  pierced  with  port^ 
holes  through  which  the  guns  are  run  out. — 


cash 

Barrack  casemate.   Sea  U rrnri  -  DsfsnilWe  catsy 
mate,  a  caaemato  hsring  enibrasure*  or  loophole* 
casemate2!,  n.   An  erroneous  form  of  oo*e- 
mrnt,  (r). 

casemate-carriage  (kas'mat-kar'ij),  ».  A 
carriage  used  in  mounting  casematc-gutm. 

casemated  (kas'ma-ted).  a.  [<  casemate  + 
*<P.]  tarnished  with  a  casematu  or  caw- 
mates. 

casemate-gnn  (kas'mat-gunl,  s.  A  gun  so 
plac<sl  as  to  be  flred  through  the  embrasure  of 
a  casemate. 

casemate-truck  (kas'mat-tnik),  A  heavy 
low  carriage  mounted  on  three  wheels,  (be  for- 
war>i  wheel  being  pivoted  to  facilitate  change* 
of  direction :  useil  for  transporting  cannon  and 
ammunition  within  the  galleries  of  permanent 
works. 

casement  (kas'-  or  kaz'tnent).  a.  [Short  for 
incyrsCMinif,  <  OF.  encassemcnL,  later  assibilated 
cifcAnsscmcMf  (>  E.  enckasrmenU  q.  v.),  lit.  a  set- 
ting in  or  incasing:  see  incase  and  -mrsf.]  In 
arcA.:  (ft)  A  frame  for  glass,  as  forming  a  win- 
dow or  part  of  a  window,  and  made  to  open  by 
swinging  on  hinges  which  are  generally  affixed 
to  a  vertical  side  of  the  opening  into  which  it 
is  fitted. 

I  release.! 
The  raartrwnf.  and  tbe  light  Increased 
With  freshness  In  the  dawning  east. 

JVsmjia-  iij  The  Two  ' 

(&)  A  compartment  between  the 
a  window,  (rr)  A  deep  hollow  m 
chiefly  in  cornices,  and  similar  to  the  scot  in  of 
classical  or  cavetto  of  Italian  architecture,  ikz- 
ford  frhsswiry.  Sometimes,  erroneously,  case- 
male. 

ted  (kas'-  or  kaz ' men-ted),  a.  [< 
f  +  -etf.]  Having  easements. 
(ka'stVus),  a.  [<  L.  eascus,  cheese.  + 
-wir*  ;  =  F.  ra-KcjesU'  =  Sp.  Pg.  caseoso  =  It.  cnoi- 
twty.)  Pertaining  to  cheese;  resembling  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  cheese.  Caseous  degener- 
ation or  transformation,  in  yothoi .,  the  transformation 
of  a  tissue  Into  a  dead,  elleese  Uke  mass,  sa  In  pus,  tuber- 
cle, etc. 

case-papertkas'pa'per),  n.   The  outside  quires 
H.  Knight.    See  cause -pa  firr. 

One 


of  a  ream.  E 


ilgkt.    See  ea*se-vaf>rT . 
(ka's.T),  ».     [<  cast*,  r.,  +  -rrl.J 


casc-r 

who  i 

case-rack  (kas'rak),  n.  In  printing,  a  square 
upright  frame  of  wood  with  parallel  cleats, 
made  to  hold  type-cases  which  are  not  in  use. 
Most  composing-stands  have  the  lower  part 
fitted  up  as  a  case-rack. 

casem  (ka-*ern'),  ».  [=  V.  kazerne  as  G.  kastrnt 
=  Dan.  kaserne  =  Sw.  kasern,  <  F.  caserne.  <  Pg. 
eatrrna  (=  Sp.  niscrna  a=  It.  rasenaHi,  >  G.  dial. 
kasarnie,  kasarm),  orig.  appar.  a  room  for  four 
(cf.  E.  7MarlV-r#),  <  L.  guaterna,  fem.  of  guater- 
nuf,  pi.  quaterni,  four  each,  four  together:  see 
quaternary,  quaternion,  and  cf.  carillon,  qvtrt*.] 
A  lo<lging  for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usual- 
ly near  the  ramparts;  a  barrack. 

case-shot  (kas'shot),  «.  1.  A  collection  of 
small  projectiles,  such  as  musket-balK  grape- 
shot,  etc..  put  in  cases,  to  be  discharged  from 
cannon.    Also  called  cv»«wfeT-«»of. 

\  c-ntlnual  storm,  not  of  single  bullets,  but  of  chain 
shot  and  rosf-sAof.  <\rs%d/n 

2.  In  a  more  modern  sense,  a  shrapnel-shell, 
that  is,  a  spherical  iron  ease  inclo 
and  a  number  of  bullet 
Also  called  cvt-ar. 

casevun  (ka's<--ura),  ». 
cheese.]  Same  as  casein. 
caseweed  (kas'wed),  n.  [Formerly  also  ou**r- 
teetd ;  <  case*  (=  cask*,  a  money -l>ox.  a  purv) 
+  srredl.l  A  name,  of  the  shephepi's-purse. 
Capsella  hursa-ptistori*. 
CSBe-WOrk  (kas  werk),  n.  1.  In  Ixioktnntling : 
(<i)  The  making  of  cases  or  covers  in  which 
sewad  books  are  bound.  (?>)  A  book  glued  on 
the  back  and  stuck  into  a  cover  prepared  be- 
forehand to  receive  it.— 2.  In  printing,  type- 
setting; composition. 

(kaH'werm).  n.    Same  as  caddit- 


^fuse. 

pa..,  <  i..  ousts/. 


cash't  (kash),  f.  (.  [Eorlv  mod.  E.  also  aijm1 
(q.  v.),  <  ME.  cassen,  <  OF.  c<ts*cr,  discharge 
cashier,  =  Pg.  eassar  (ol«. )  =  It.  eaxsart,  an- 
nul, <  L.  easmre,  bring  to  naught,  destroy,  an- 
nul, <  cassus,  empty,  void.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  tpuisk,  annul  (sec  q»a«h*),  but  differ- 
ent from  ifst/nt/il,  ult.  <  L.  qHassart,  break:  *e* 
r/i<rt**l.  (  uidiier*  is  also  the  same  word,  with 
G,  suffix :  see  cashierK  )  To  discard ;  disband ; 
cashier. 


by  Oooglc 


cash 

CVaasmp  the  grewktl  part  of  hit  land  army,  he  only  re- 
Uuvnl  10DD  of  the  bal  toMler*. 

Sir  .4.  uVrycj,  In  Purrh»a'a  Pllffrtniafe. 


[<  cumIiI,  r.l  DUbaudment. 
(ka*h>,  ».  [=  I).  in*,  cuh,  also  box, 
chest,  =  Sw.  hitui  =  Kuss.  Ioawj,  money,  <  F. 
co-sue  (E.  -a*.  <  V.  -mr,  ef.  uuash,  aboluh,  ««.), 
a  box,  case,  chest,  money-box,  counter,  now  a 
printer's  case,  a  crucible :  same  word  n*  miw, 
a  case,  etc. :  sec  ourr  -  and  chatr?, of  which  ttMA'J 
is  a  doublet.]    It.  A  receptacle  for  money ;  a 


Twenty  (IiuumihI  ponndi  i>rr  known  to  lie  in  Iter  «wA. 

Sif  Ji.  \»  iwirrW.  Memorial*.  III.  2SI. 
TVilt  tiank  it  properly  a  general  eota  where  every  one 
lodgra  Ilia  money.      Sir  W.  rVmpfe,  tutted  Pronucce,  li. 

9.  Money;  primarily,  ready  money; 
hand  or  at  command. 

The 
ofMium 
-l«a< 


LvMk'W  ISO  -  nl.  Ihe 
lua  L.I  l.-u,  c<  the  Wn>»  Jr- 


<•»«•»  i  pronounced  chen).  it 
i*er  alloy,  wiUi  a  wiurf  hole  In  UV 
In  •trinctiic.  anil  it  of  the  value  of 
lee-utb  of  a  cent.  Tho  character! 
square  huU*  indicate  thu  rvliin  tu 


righl 


iitT.1  ilka 
ddk  for  cvuve 
it  truth  ui  om 
Ikjtc  and  tali 
i  n  the  coin  wa 
kit)  an 


real  wealth  of  a  nation,  coittUttiu-B  In  IU  lalior  and 
idltira,  la  to  be  ettiuialcd  by  the  Agv  of  that  wealth 
clrcolatlug  cotA.  A.  llamillvn,  Workt,  I.  tftV. 

Hard  cash.  («)  Hard  nwncy ;  coin .  tpecle    (»>  Money 
In  band ;  actual  money,  at  itUtlimutahad  from  other  prop. 
**rtir  =8yn.  2.  Hcv  mvn^v, 
cash2  (kaah),  r.  I.   [<ca«A>,».]   1.  To  turn  into 
money,  or  to  exchange  for  money :  an,  to  cruh 
a  note  or  an  order.— 2.  To  pay  money  for 
the  paying  teller  of  a  bank  omAm  not< 
presented. 

cash3  (kash),  n.  [An  E.  corruption  of  an  E. 
Ind.  word,  Telugu  and  Canarcse  k<uu,  Tamil 
kas,  a  small  copper  coin, 
also  coin-money  in  gener- 
al.  The  Pg.  mum,  a  name 
applied  to  tin  coins  found 
by  the  Portuguese  at  Ma- 
lacca in  1511,  brought 
thither  from  the  Malabar 
coast  in  India,  is  perhaps 
the  same  word,  accom.  to 
Pg.  raixa,  a  case,  box, 
chest,  also  a  cashier,  ax 
E.  oa*A2MfiMf2,  q.  v.}  1. 
The  name  (riven  by  for- 
eigners to  the  only  coin 
in  use  among  the  Chinese,  and  called  by  them 
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caah-carrter  (kash'kar'i-er),  n.  A  device  for 
conveying  the  money  received  at  the  counter* 
of  a  shop  or  store  to  the  cashier  atid  returning 
the  change.  It  mually  omaku  ..f  a  car  ..r  rtcrpu.  k 
travelibn  upon  an  overhead  track  or  win,  ettcudinu  from 
the  counter.  t.>  a  central  orowt  or  drak 
f.inu  ia  tlut  of  a  pneumatic  tnl>e. 

cash-credit  (kasl.'krcd'lt),  n. 
account,  2. 

cash-day  (kash'da).  ».  A  day  on  which  cash 
is  regularly  pui<l ;  u  tiav-<lay  or  settling-day. 
cashor-box  (laish'cr-boks),  ».  [<  'ca*hrr  (|>er. 
haps  <  F.  ttuit  r,  a  pigeonhole,  cjme  of  pigeon- 
holes, <  f»»r,  <  L.  row,  a  house)  +  hm/'-.]  A 
table  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gluiut.  it  u 
roTcred  with  ckal  cinikra.  and  on  It  tbc  gliAie  of  rlaaa  U 
rrated  while  the  Mowing  till*-  is  dlacunnecleil  and  a  rod 
atUwhed  to  tlK  oilier  pole  of  the  plobe  pre  para  Wry  tu  tbe 
ofn'ratloii  of  luuliinK.  S.  II.  Sn\-iM. 
CAfJlSW  (ka-shd'),  n.  [Also  written  endju  (= 
F.  mchou  in  8|>ccial  sense,  a  sweetmeat :  see 
eachitu)  •  —  Pg.  cn/'n  =:  Hp.  raynu  (E.  also  acajou 
=  (1.  acajoH;  acajamttt,  after  F.  acajou  <i  imm- 
une*, the  cashew-tree.  n«m>  iPaeaJou,  the  cashew- 
nut,  by  confusiim  with  acajou,  mahogany:  see 
oorroai),  <  Hind,  kilju,  hittju,  the  cashew-nut.] 
1.  Tho  .<«»<rurrfiH»i  oecidentale  and  its  fruit. 
See  .4iuu*arf/iM0f  and  catthctp-nut. — 2. 


wren  =  Dan.  lasscrr  =  Sw.  ktuttra,  east  off, 
discharge,  discard,  eaahier,  annul,  <  OF.  ca*»rr, 
discharge,  casliier,  >  E.  <vw*l,  q.  v.]  1.  To  di»- 
mlKs  from  an  office  or  place  of  trust  by  «n- 
n  idling  the  conitulsaiou  by  virtue  of  which  it  Is 
held. 

lie  had  Die  Inaolnic*  to  rwW  tho  rapuln  of  I  Ik  lur-I 
lliuieiiaiifn  own  body-guard.  Jfiirmifn,*. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  dismiss  or  discard 
from  service  or  from  association. 

The  Uni:  tlut  etpelkd  the  Tartan  ■ 
yrarei  ilinie,  eatsbllahed  thla  tbelr 
awtritvi  all  the  ancient  Nobllitie  and 
none  U  now  great  but  the  Kluv 

PurrJuu.  PlUrriniajie.  p.  «o 

Viwraon.  aa'l  pl.«c  rnu,  air,  U  new  easkUr  d  yonder. 

<  a.t  from  his  mkatreaa  favour. 

Fletcher.  Humoroua  Ueatenant,  t.  4. 

Ttiey  have  already  «*nml  aereral  of  Uvrlr  followers 
at  hiiitlnevra.  •  ytrf.flaon. 

3.  To  reject ;  put  out  of  account ;  disregard. 
[Hare.] 


cachou. — rjaabew  gum. 

I  (ka-»ho'berd),  «.  The  name  given 
Tana- 


— Caafcav 

■-bird  .v., 

in  Jamaica  to  one  of  the  tanagers,  the 


f  cop- 
Llrnoe 
foor- 
■  the 
rait; 
railed 
rtnw 
locat- 


h  iM.*  (ri-iuttiiK  I 
I  m,ki  ™«,i,  ami  incan  enrrvnt  colli,  or  money.  A 
of  (xt*n  l»  a  Bum  of  or  I, nun  caah,  aooonluiK  i 
Ity.  alrunic  toir*th*-r,  In  dlvlaioiu  of  !4i  or  100.  Hie  name 
k  al«««  ai>pltci|  t,i  a  klmilar  it»ln  irallcd  a  n'li)  In  cftxilla- 
thtl  In  Japan,  one  tlkonaand  beluic  ec|Ual  to  a  yen  or  dollar. 

9.  The  name  sometimes  given  by  foreigners 
to  a  li  (pronounced  ii),  or  thousandth  part  of 
a  Chinese  liang  or  ounce. — 8.  A  copper  coin 
ii-sed  for  currency  in  Mailras  under  the  East 
India  Company. —  4.  A  coin  of  Pondicherry, 
having  a  value  of  one  third  of  a  cent.— 5.  A 
money  of  account  in  Sumatra,  worth  about  3 
cents. 

cash4  (kaah),  n.  [Cf.  Tr.  coMghc,  Oael.  cMMeh, 
a  path,  <  It.  Gael.  f«*,  foot,]  A  prehistoric 
wooden  road,  resembling  an  American  plank- 
road,  or  corduroy  road.  Itoaik  of  thla  kind  hare 
found  In  Ireland  tu  many  localities,  and  In  Boone  cases  are 
t'fbU'iltl)  connected  with  tile  craunofCB. 

cash*  (kash),  ».  [Origin  uDcertain.]  In  coal- 
mining, soft  shale  or  bind.  [Scotland.] 

cash-acconnt  (kaoh'a-kount').  i».  1.  An  ac- 
count of  money  received,  paiu,  or  on  hand. — 
2.  In  banking,  a  credit  given  by  a  bank  to  an 
amount  agreed  upon  lo  uuv  individual  or  house 
of  business  on  receipt  of  a  bond  with  securities, 
generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repayment  on 
demand' of  the  sums  actually  advanced,  with 
interest  on  each  advance  from  the  day  on  which 
it  was  made.  P«T*on*  liavi«K  mrh  arroiinta  draw  ui>oit 
tht-ni  for  w|katcvi-r  aiunn  wltbln  their  amount  tlwy  have 
orraalon  for,  n-imvtng  theiw  ailvaik-M  an  thi-y  find  oppor- 
lillllty,  Imt  ••rurally  within  abort  pirl™'*.  Inkrwt  U 
cliaranl  only  ..n  the  av.  raite  liaianrc  winch  may  Ik-  due  to 
tin,  hank.  Al*»  «IM  >.i«*  crr,il(  and  c.iJi-rredrr, 
a<w«i,l  l»-ini!  more  m|r  ,  lolly  a  Hootch  naiue.  Ttie  t.yr- 
tem  of  K-rantini!  inch  creilita  «erinato  have  been  initialed 
In  the  Scotch  Iwiika. 

caBhaw  ik»-»hft' ).  a.   A  name  of  the  algarroba 

or  honey-nie«(|uit.  l'ro*»)n»  iniiflora. 

cash-book  (kash'buk).  n.  [<  cu**'-'  +  (<oi>t;  — 
i).  avu»tir»rJ(-.]  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  regis- 
ter or  an  account  of  money  received  and  paid. 

Petiy  csiah-boolc  a  luok  in  wliicti  mull  rt*ivl|it4  and 
juyincnta  arc  cntcre-il. 

cash-box  (  kash'boks),  «.  A  metal  or  wooden 
box  for  keeping  money. 

cash-boy  (kash'boi).  ».  A  boy  employed  in  a 
shop  or  store  to  carry  the  money  received  by 
salesmen  from  customers  to  a  uasjiier  and  bring 
back  tho  proper  change. 


gra  sma  of  Qosse,  now  Spinilali*  niaricephala. 
an  osclne  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Tanagru 
tUr.  which  feeds  on  the  berries  of  the  bully-tree. 
caahew-nut(ka-rjho'nut), ».  The  kidney-shaped 
nut  of  the  .-i»<iemrr/»'wiM  oo- 
nWci»  taic  (see  J  micardium ), 
consisting  of  a  kernel  in- 
closed In  a  very  hard  shell, 
which  is  born©  upon  a 
swollen  pear-shaped  edible 

Stalk.  The  ihell  U  nnnpowil  of 
two  hard  layers,  between  which 
U  contained  on  acrid  and  almnat 
cauatlc  Juke,  producuis  un  tiie 
akin  a  very  painful  and  per»iat«nl 
reticular  eruption.  Tliia  acrid 
iiuality  It  removed  by  heat,  and 
tile  kernel  then  twcoinea  edible 
slid  la  luuch  e«te»-lded,  fumiali- 

line  al»o  a  tweet  oil  —Oriental 
easnew-nat,  ■*  iiurriwi-nni,  a 
aitnllar  fruit  of  an  a]||r>l  tree  of 
the  Kaat  Indkt.  Semrtitrpt**  Ah- 
ncAniitm.  The  Julee  heeripjii-a 
black  on  ctpoaure,  and  U  employed  in 
clotht  and  at  a  rciiH-dy  for  wsrta, 

cashew-tree  (ka-sho'tre),  n.  Tho  tree,  .ina- 
canliitm  ucciitcntatc,  producing  tbe  caebew-nut. 

Cashgar  cloth.  Samo  as  i»«ff<». 

cash-girl  (kaslr'gerl),  N,  A  girl  who  performs 
the  same  duties  as  a  cash-boy. 

cashle  (kash'i),  a.  [Sc.;  ef.  lee).  <«r«ir,  brfVk, 
Imld,  hale,  hearty,  =  Sw.  I>»n.  karitk,  hale, 
hearty.J  1.  Luxuriant  ami  succulent:  applied 
to  vegetables  and  shoots  of  trees.— 8.  growing 
verv  rapidly;  hence,  delicate;  unable  to  en- 
dure fatigue.— 3.  Flaccid;  soft.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

cashielaWBt,  [Sc.]  An  old  Scotch  instru- 
meut  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  heated  iron 
case  for  the  leg.  Also  called  ctutpirlaicn,  ais- 
/mcflirn,  aunticelam. 

The  three  principal  tortorea.  tliat  were  habitually  ap- 
plied, were  the  piiinywltikk.  the  l»*.|«  and  Uic  cl»c*ic. 
/.iicm.  Tin-  first  w»»  a  kind  of  IhUlnl-ecrew  ;  tile  ai-colid 
»i«  u  Inline  In  which  the  lev  wus  ililcrtcl.  suit  In  wlllcb  It 
vi at  broken  lo  w<-.lm»,  ilrlicii  In  b)  a  hammer;  the  Mdnl 
w.u  nlxi  an  iron  frame  for  Uie  leg.  which  wa*  from  time  to 
tine-  healed  over  a  'mihr.       Ltrky,  KtllolUlllaDi.  I  117. 


4t.  To  aholUIr;  do  away  with;  get  rid  of. 
Milton.  Heformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

cashier2  (kash-«r'),  u.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
cathcer ;  =  D.  kaiunrr  —  G.  kastierer,  kateirrr, 
prop.  Iximut,  —  Dan.  butt  rrr  —  Sw.  ku«mr,  < 
F.  cauuncr  (=  Sl>.  ctyrro  zs  Pg.  caizeirn  =  It. 
camicre),  a  cashier,  <  cai*»c.  a  money-box :  so© 
«ijt*a,  ru«2  and  -^r,  ^rr.]  1.  One  who  has 
charge  of  cash  or  money;  one  who  superin- 
tends the  routine  monetary  transactions  of  a 
bank  or  other  commercial  Concern;  a  cash- 
keeper. —  2f.  A  money-box ;  a  cash. 

caahierer  (kash-er'er),  «.  One  who  cashiers, 
reject*,  or  discards:  as,  "a  cathiertr  of  mon- 
arch*," Hurkt. 

cash  keeper  (kash'ke'per),  s.  One  intrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  money  and  money-ac- 
counts; a  cashier. 

cashmere  (kash'mer),  n.  and  a.  [Also  written 
cachemere  ( and  with  altered  form  and  sense  ru'i- 
mirc,  catnmere,  ktTKymtre,  a.  v.);  —  F.  cache- 
mire  =  D.  kathemire  =  (J.  hawhmir  (-jtckatcln) 
=  Dan.  katimir  =  Turk,  qdmir,  caalimere,  so 
called  because  first  made  in  CVuiAaiirre  (F.  Varke- 
mirr,  (1.  A'ri^rAmir ),  now  commonly  written 
Kashmir,  repr.  Kashmir,  the  native  name  (Hkt. 
A'arwira),  a  state  and  valley  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  north  of  the  Pan  jab.  1  I.  A  line 
and  soft  woolen  fabric  used  for  dress-goods.  It 
differs  from  merino  in  being  twilled  on  one 
side  only. 

IT.  <i.  Made  of  the  dress-fabric  so  named. 
—  Cashmere  sbawl-w  India  ».tnir,',  n  ihnwl  originally 
nuvik  In  the  valley  of  Caahnirre.  and  afkrwanl  In  llw  Pan- 
lab,  friiin  Uie  fine  downy  wool  found  aliotit  the  ri>ita  of  the 
hiilr  of  the  wild  goat  of  TIlK't  and  Hi-  HUnalayaa.  It  la  alto 
known  a*  Uie.  <iai«W*  Ante  iSitW.  fn*ui  the  popular  notion 
that  the  flnrtt  were  foniverly  int'lu  ol  Uiat  matrrtal. 
cashmerette  (kash-me-ref),  »•  [Dim.  of  ra*A- 
mci-c]  A  textile  fabric  for  women's  dresses, 
made  with  a  soft  and  glossy  surface,  in  imita- 
tion of  cashmere. 

Cashmerian  (kash-me'ri-an).  a.  [<  (VwAntere 
(see  crisrVmtTt)  +  -ion.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cashmere,  a  valley  and  tributary  state  of  India, 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains  north  t  " 


of  the  Pan  jab. 
A  note  for  the  pay- 


Ash -register  (kash're^'is-t*r),  ». 
comprising  » 


Also  spelled  A'usAini 
cash -note  (kash'nut),  n. 
ment  of  money. 

n.    See  m  lech  v. 

A  cash-box 
mechanism  for  recorling  auto- 
matically the  sums  of  money  deposited  in  it. 
Casta,  h.   Soo  r-u«8i'f. 
caslmiret,  n.   See  ranimrw. 
casing  ika'sing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  ease2,  c] 

1.  The  act  or  process  expressed  by  the  verb 
<vt#*.  spocliteally  —  (n)  The  procew  of  blow  iua  one  jilccc 
of  iflaaa  wltlilii  another  of  u  different  color,  whkk  plat- 
tic.  and  tlHin  uniting  Uiem  by  tlrtnt.  (Al  In  tanMiiuf. 
t h V.  ttio  o|ienitlon  of  InM-rtlns  the  tcwi-d  ai-ctiom  of  a 
l»iok  Into  IU  cane  or  cover.  Tbo  work  of  pattins  down 
the  rtircr-lcnvi-a,  cIimuHiu;  out  tbe  watte,  and  preslng  the 
book  it  a  part  of  the  proccwa  of  raiine. 

2.  A  case;  a  covering;  an  incloeure.  iipccin- 
cally  (il  The  Irani-  work  aronnd  a  door  or  window. 
Alto  called  cam.  (M  A  w.«hI,ii  tunnel  for  powder -bun:  In 
Idattliig.  (el  X  iLverliur  turpmnilliw  the  tmoke-ttack  or 
funnel  of  a  tb-Kuilxalt  to  protect  the  deek  froin  the  heal. 
(rf>  tlw  lant  Iron  In.ty  of  a  tubed  or  converted  min.  If) 
Itiat  ]uirtlon  of  tbo  wall  of  a  Idatt  furnace  which  He* 
U-twccn  the  •Inmiir  and  tike  mantle.  If)  In  noniMjr, 
the  alteml  lairtlon  of  Uie  11  country*  "  no<  cloacly  tidjacvlit 
to  the  loile:  almoat  the  exact  ei|ulvalent  of  the  I  ornlSh 
cd/ief  (which  tee-t  .V<  alto  ;7ouvc  and  te/nt-je.  p'effdllle- 
ruu  niiniiur  rexioti.) 


cashier1  (kash-ir'), 
Merc  (cf.  cusAl  =  ct. 


'),<D 


Early  mod.  E.  <v«- 
cuMtrtn  =  O.  <-<«- 


casings 


(ka'singy.), 
i  mi  forme 


[E.  dial.,  also  casxons, 
mil,  <  ME.  own  (also 


eatant),  cow-dung,  prob.  <  Dan.  kn»r,  dung  (fco- 


hue,  cow-dung).]  Dried  cow-dung,  used  for 
fuel.  Also  called  ote-blakcx.  [North.  Eng.] 
casino  (ka-se'u6),  n.  [It.,  a  house,  summer- 
house,  gaming-house,  dim.  of  cam,  a  house,  < 
!>.  rata,  a  cottage,  hut:  «c«  cata.]  1.  A  fuiiall 
countrv-houae;  a  lodge;  a  summer-house  or 
retreat.— 2.  A  club-bouse  or  public  room  used 
for  social  meetings,  gamiug,  dancing,  music, 
etc.;  a  public  dancing-saloon. 

The  time*  sro  such  Unit  one  srsrrely  darca  allude  to 
that  kind  of  company  wbleh  thouaaniia  of  our  young  men 
of  Vanity  fair  are  frequenting  every  day,  which  nightly 
nlli  ediiiuf  and  dancing-room*.    Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

S.  A  game  of  card*,  in  which  tho  players,  two 
or  more  in  number,  strive  to  obtain  as  many 
card*  as  possible,  especially,  certain  tarda  of 
a  counting  value,  as  the  ten  of  diamonds  and 
two  of  Spade*.  Tricks  are  taken  by  fairing,  that  U, 
hj  matching  a  can]  on  tbt  table  with  one  in  the  band : 
wmWiiwj,  or  grouping  together  from  tbe  lioard.  enrda 
the  n amber  ul  pipe  on  which  etjuula  (tie  number  on  that 
played  from  tiie  hand ;  and  bvtUtinq.  or  combining  card* 
<>ii  the  board  with  one  in  Uie  band,  the  trick  to  lie  taken 
at  the 
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crwco,  a  helmet,  skull,  etc.:  Bee  ««*-•.]  1.  A 
helmet  of  any  kind.    [Chiefly  poetic] 

M>  good  blatle  carves  the  ca*/utj  of  nten, 
My  tough  lance  thrusts  Ih  mre. 

Tennyson.  Sir  (lalshsd. 

2.  In  cn/il.,  some  process  or  formation  on  tho 
head  resembling  a  helmet  ;  a  galea.  Eapecially 
sopited  In  ornithology  to  the  bora  ot  the  bill  of  tbe  born- 
Mil*,  and  to  tbo  frontal  boea  or  shield  of  varl.iua  birds,  aa 
coota,  gal  Untile*,  and  sundry  species  of  tbe  family  Me- 
rn/ir.   Ihe  head  of  the  cassowary.  Canuiritu  <mltaliu. 


IT 


at  the  rdayer'tn  >Mnni     In  tbit  sense  alao  spelled  ca« 

(nthe»am«oi^r^o'^  C^Si*two.— UtOa^aTtuill  ca- 
sino, the  two  of  spade*,  wbkb  In  the  game  of  laaino 
zinnia  one, 

caakl  (kaak),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ctuke  <  F. 
nuoK,!  cask,  a  helmet,  *n  It.  catco,  a  helmet, 

<  8p.  Pg.  tvisexi,  a  cask,  wine-vat,  also  helmet, 
casque,  hull,  coat  of  an  onion,  ahard,  skull,  < 
ca*car,  break  in  pieces,  burst:  see  ctueattel, 
*).,  ana  quath1.]  1.  A  close,  water-tight  ves- 
sel formed  like  a  barrel  with  staves,  headings, 

liquids  or 
liquid:  a  ge- 
neric term  comprehending  the  pipe,  hogshead, 
butt,  barrel,  etc. — 2.  An  irregular  measure  of 
capacity.  A  caak  of  almonda  It  3  hundredweight ;  a  cask 
of  cloves  etc ,  800  pounds;  a  caak  of  pilchards,  60  gal- 
lons Tbe  name,  la  alao  applied  to  vartowa  forclfrn  moa- 
•urea  of  capacity,  aa  the  Russian  oorAJra,  the  Polish  kon, 

3.  In  dyeing,  an  apparatus  for  steaming  and 
thus  Axing  the  colors  of  cloths  which  are 
printed  with  a  mixture  of  dyeatuffs  and  mor- 
dants. It  consist*  a  hollow  cylinder,  within  which  the 
cloth  Is  suspended,  the  steam  betas  admitted  to  the  In- 
terim- of  the  drum. 

4.  A  helmet .  [In  this  sense  now  usually  spelled 
eatiiue  (which  see).]  —Bulged  cask,  a  cask  swelling 
In  the  middle,  -s play vX  cask,  s  ask  bavins  a  flaring 

or  conical  form. 

cask1  (ka*k),iM.   [<  eatki, «.]   1.  To  put  into 
a  caak. — 2.  Toprovide  with  or  put  on  a  casquo 
or  helmet. 
Aoyally  auktd  In  s  helm*  of  Steele, 

Jfaraton,  Antonio  sad  .Yielliits,  I  t. 

cask*t,  a.    [An  irreg.  var.  of  1,  a  chest, 

appar.  by  confusion  with  ctuJti.]  A  casket;  a 
case  or  shell. 

A  Jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefull'at  ca** 
That  ever  did  contain  •  thin*  of  w..rlh. 

SAaf.,  2  Hen.  V|„  ill.  t 
finely  the  heart  and  soule  Is  cleane.  yet  feares  tbe 
talnctor*  of  this  polluted  esahr.  and  would  nave 
[by  thy  revenging  hsnd|  from  this  loathsome  prison  and 
filthy  truncke.     8f**d,  lllsu  tlroat  Britain  (1*111,  p.  S7». 

casket1 1  i  kas'ket),  n.   See  catqueft. 

casket-  kas'ket),  n.  [Formerly  also  cattntet 
(cf.  ctulxll  =  eatquetl),  <  late  ME.  catket,  <  OK. 
and  F.  eattette  (=  Pr.  eaitttta  —  Cat.  capteta  = 
It.  eaitttta),  a  casket,  coffer,  ohest.  dim.  of 
cttsnc,  a  chest,  box,  >  E.  cos*9,  and,  earlier,  E. 
cam'*:  see  cath^,  rose*.]  1.  A  small  chest  or 
box  for  jewels  or  other  small  articles. 

Tbe  same  uuayrr  to  lie  put  In  a  boxe  called  a  Coatee, 
lokcn.  tiild,  (E.  E.  T.  S.\  p.  am. 

Here,  catch  tbU  eaatet ;  It  U  worth  the  pains 

A-Aar.,  M.  of  V„  IL  «. 
Ciutrli  full  of  pardons.  Strypt,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  v<*9, 
2.  A  fanciful  name  applied  to  a  book  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  selected  literary  or 
musical  pieces :  as,  a  cattet  of  literary  gems. 
[Han  .] — 3.  A  eofflu,  especially  a  costly  one: 
used  aa  a  softened  synonym  of'eoiNs.  [U.  S.J 
—  4.  A  stalk  or  stein.  [North.  Eng.] 
casket2  (kis'kel),  r. /.  [<  ea*keV,  «.]  To  put 
into  a  little  chest. 

I  hare  writ  my  letters,  nukrtrt  my  treasure. 

.s*o*.,  All's  Well,  II.  6. 
Thr  y-mcl  safely  caatrf*d.  £r-ots. 
casket'1  (kaa'ket),  n.    Same  as  ganltU 
casknet,  «.    A  corruption  of  crisArfS. 
casmaloL  (kai«'rnft-li>!().  n.    f  Native. 1    A  name 
of  the  long-lulled  created  black  parrot.  Hirro- 
jfHWoii  atrmm«»,  of  New  Guinea, 
caspiocawst.  caspieclaws',  caspielaws-,  m. 
Same  as  rufttirlawji. 
casque  ■ kiifkl,  »,  [Karly  mod.  E.  reg.  east;,  muke, 

<  I .  tusijut  ,  a  helmet,  <  It.  eatco,  a  helmet,  <  Sp. 


offers  a  gt*nl  evsmple.  JSeo  cat  uiioler  ro-»m»uYiry 
caBquet't  (kM'ket),  it.  [Early  mod.  E.  auket  a 
I).  Awsrf  =  (  J,  casque!  —  Dan.  katkjt  t,  a  can,  < 
F.  oasqurt,  <  It.  easehetto,  a  little  helmet,  dim. 
of  eaten,  a  helmet :  seo  mst1,  casque.  ]  A  hcatl- 
piece  without  it  movable  vizor,  worn  in  the  six- 
teenth century 
and  later. 
casqrieW.  »•  See 
cad  e  . 

casquetelt.M  fl' . 

dim.  of  cWMitf.J 
A  small  steel  cap 
or  open  helmet 
without  beaver 
or  vizor,  but  hav- 
ing a  projecting  umbril  and  overlapping  plates 
benind  for  ease  in  throwing  tbe  head  back. 
cass1!  (kas),  v.  t.    [Older  form  of  casa>,  q.  v.] 
1.  To  quash;  defeat;  annul. — 2.  To 
cashier. 

To  earn  all  old  and  unfstthfnl  Innds. 

IfuW^A,  Arts  of 

casa^,  ».    [Contr.  of  caddie, 
ratldit-iform.') 

/yNirtArici'  [It.], 
earth- wortnea, 


CanieMel.  1 


i<  of  Ed.atd  IV  .  ti.k  ul 
beck  tieev 


Cassia 

easaava-plant .  The  rooli,  which  arc  tnmr 
in  leristb,  are  ersteil.  and  the  pulp  it  free,]  fn 
Ink*.  Tht»  is  done  by  mearu  of  eof ks  maile  or  nutting, 
which  are  filled  and  iunprnded  from  a  tieam.  webjhu  Lm  Ing 
attached  b<  til*  lower  tod.  Tbe  meal  Ihuidried  Is  .iftrn 
made  imnvnllatcly  Into  bread  by  bakltw  It  in  broad  Una 
cakea.  atari  b  In  oldslned  hy  waaliiiig  tin-  meal  in  water 
and  allowing  the  farinaceous  i^rtion  losettle.  Thla  alar,  h. 
when  dried  upon  healril  pUtes,  U  converted  Into  Upu«-a. 
The  juke  ltwlf,  eapecially  tbsl  from  U>r  Utter  rea»a>e, 
ronbaliui  a  consideraiiWi  amount  of  liyilnKjyauiL-  add,  and 
la  very  polaLjinms. 

cassava-wood  (ka-sa'va-wud),  ».   The  Turjn- 
»'«  -erideMtatu,  a  stapHyleaeeoux  tree  ..f  Hie 
West  Indies, 
casse*.  r.  t.   See  cnsgi. 
cassedoinet,  ».   An  old  form  of  chalcedony. 
caaseeret,  r.  t.    An  earlier  form  of  cym*mt1. 
Cassegralnian  (kas-e-gra'ni-an),  a.  Kclating 
to  one  Casscgrain,  who  in  1671'  described  a  new 
form  of  reflecting  telescope  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Newton  and  Uregory.  Then-  » 
a  liolc  at  tbo  renter  of  tho  large  mirror  (at  In  the  ilrc- 
gorian  li*m)  but  the  rays  leaving  that  mirror,  l.'f 
coming  to  a  focua,  strike  a  small  o.nvr»  mirr>»,  and 
reflected  through  tbe  bole  to  the  eyepiece.  Tlie  teles,  . 
U  shorter  than  the  Gregorian,  the  .plierical  aberration  la 
ml  the  loss  of  tight  is  about  that  of  to* 


See  the 
Ttrn. 


p.  14. 
for 


n.ed.  lSlllor 
Fkrio  (1H>D  1. 

ca&s&da.  cassado,  ».   Same  as  cantata. 

Cassandra  (ka-san'drt),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Cat- 
tandrn,  <  (5r.  Ktwrnitidpa  in  Greek  legend  a 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.]  In  tmf.,  a 
genus  of  erieaeeoug  plants,  of  a  single  specie*, 
native  of  the  cooler  portion*  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  c.  taiueulata  is  s  low  shrub  of 
the  northern  United  Statea,  with  coriaceous  evergreen 
leaves  (bence  Its  common  nsme  of  leaf Aer-leu/),  ami  cylln. 
drical  wliitc  flowers  appearing  In  early  spring. 

caBsaroep,  casslrcepe  (kas'a-,  kas'i-rejp),  it. 
[Also  spelled  eattaripc;  the  South  American 
name.]  A  sauoe  made  of  cassava  or  manioc- 
root. 

caBsato  (kas'&t),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eanaied, 
ppr.  cattatitiff.  [<  L.  castatus,  pp.  of  cattare, 
annul,  >  E.  csugsl  =>  oisfcl  =  quoth*  =  cat/tied : 
see  these  words.]  To  vacate,  annul,  < 
void. 


The  U«a  must  not  an  tolerate,  aa  by  conserving;  persons 
to  destroy  tlK  iaselvns,and  the  pubUc  Wat :  but  If  there 
■  ft,  they  mast  be  cajwifcd. 

Jer.  Taytor,  Works  (ed.  18Sf>),  II.  asT. 

(ka-aa'sbgn),  si.   [<  F.  casta  no  a  as 

Sp.  camcion  —  Pg\  cammrSo  =  It.  fOASii^ionr 
•(cf.  D.  cattatte),  <  L.  as  it  •«i«wj/»o(»-)1  <  cat- 
tare,  annul,  quash:  seo  easaate.]  The  act 
of  annulling,  reversing,  or  canceling;  annul- 
ment. The  Court  of  Caaaation  la  the  hlgbsst  court  of 
France,  and  recelvea  appeala  from  all  other  court*. 


i.l 

The  confederacy  a 
accomplished  little, 
the  people  by  lite  for 


ibles  too,  wss  tl 
.  and  having  lot 
•  by  Hie  formal  osarafkm  <if  tlu 
ooosequence  of  the  Accord  of  Angust. 

Afoffev,  Dutch 


olvcd.  hsvbig 
dl  credit  Willi 
nmpromlee  la 


Hcpnblic,  If.  3*. 
cassation3  (ka-sa'shon),  it.  In  music,  during 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  a  song  or  an  instru- 
mental piece  similar  to  the  serenade,  Intended 
for  performance  in  the  open  air. 
cassava  (ka-sa'vK),  n.  [Formerly  alao  eataca, 
camre,  eattada,  cattado ;  NL.  en*saca ;  <  F. 
cwxearv,  <  Sp.  catabe,  ea'abe  =  Pg.  eattare,  < 
Haytian  A-o*tiAi.]  1.  The  name  of  several  ape- 
ries of  Manihol,  a  euphorbiaceous  genu*  of 
stout  herbs,  extensively 
cultivated  for  food  in 
tropical  America  und  on 
tlie  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  tuberous  roots  of 
which  cassava -bread, 
cassava-starch,  und  tapi- 
oca are  made.  The  kltida 
Hint  in-  .Mill)  llt-»l  are  Jf. 
nt,;M«i.i,<i  ililin.-r  '.-ai»s<«),  M. 
Ai/t  t»w,Tt  ,tuxuv;i>.  ami  St. 
Cm -f/iii'ri.i^im    AUo  known 

,1a    IH'lflti'S,    JII*J|,|VV,    „T  lllfl- 


2.  The  starch  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  the 


nnrtly  ellmluaied,  and  the 
y  ewtoiiian.  aoc  feleseops. 

Cassel  brown,  green,  etc. 
Casselmann's  gTeen.   See  ■>< 

causen  (kas'on).   An  English 
the  past  participle  of  rtwfi. 

cassena  (ka-se'nlt),  a.  [Also  <wjwi*a,  NL.  (Vi*- 
si«i<t.]    A  name  of  the  yaupon,  lies  Court mc. 

casae-paper  (kas'pa  'per),  n.  [=  D.  katpapier;  < 
criMf,  F.  roser,  broken,  pp.  of  caster,  break  (see 
eateade1,  and  qiathl),  +  paper.]  Broken, 
wrinkled,  or  imperfect  paper  set  aside  by  tbe 
papor-maker. 

Oasserian  (ka-se'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  See  G ot- 
ter ian. 

caa&erolo  (kaa'e-rol),  n.  [=  G.  katterrt  =  Dan. 
katserolle  =  It.  exuteruola  =  Pr.  eattarola,  <  F. 
eatteroie,  a  stew-pan  (also  dial.  cattroU,  >  G. 
dial,  katlrol,  kattroUe  =  Sw.  kattrull  s=  D.  ins- 
frof),  dim.  of  OF.  catte  =  Cat.  <vi«m  =  It.  rw.-.-« 
(Ml.,  cruvj,  easia,  easeota,  eatiola),  a  crucible, 
latlle,  —  Sp,  mso  —  Pg.  raco,  a  frying-pan. 
saucepan,  <  OHG.  chrctf  ("hi^n).  a  keltic,  with 
dim.  ehe-tfl  =  E.  kettle,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  stew-paa 
or  saucepan.  Hence,— 2.  A  dish  prepared  in 
such  a  pan ;  a  sort  of  atew :  as,  a  eat*trolc  of 
mutton. — 3.  A  sort  of  cup  made  of  rice,  mashed 
potatoes,  or  the  like,  and  browned  in  the  oven, 
designed  to  contain  some  delicate  and  highly 
flavored  dish.— 4.  Less  properl  v,  a  rim  or  edg- 
ing, as  of  rice,  around  the  edge  of  a  dish  of  stow, 
or  the  like.— 5.  A  small  handled  dish,  almost 
as  deep  a*  it  is 
wide,  made  of 
porcelain.and 
holding  from 
6  to  20  ounces, 
used  in  chemi- 
cal laborato- 
ries for  evap- 
orating solutions  to  dryness  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

CAsaerole-ftsh  ttas'e-'*l-n»h ).  n.  A  Creole  name 
of  the  horseshoe  crab  or  king-crab,  UmuUt 
pati/phcMtu :  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sauce- 
pan. 

cassette  •  ka-set'),  a.  [F.  (=  Pr.  catss#f<i  =  Cat. 
ca/ttcta  =  It.  eattetta),  a  casket,  box:  see  cut- 
kct?.]  In  the  manufacture  of  china  ware,  a 
utensil  made  of  potters'  clay  with  sand,  in 
which  the  ware  is  tasked.  It  is  usually  round, 
with  a  flat  bottom.    Also  catted  cojln. 

cassetur  breve  (ka-si'ter  bre've).  [L.,  let  the 
brief  be  annulled:  cattrtur,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
suhj.  pass,  of  cr«»nrr.  annul;  brcce,  a  short 
writing:  see  eattale  and  brief.]  In  old  law,  an 
entry  on  the  record,  made  by  a  plaintiff  who 
is  met  by  a  well-founded  plea  in  abatement, 
whereby  an  end  is  put  to  the  action,  and  he  can 
begin  anew. 

cassewcedt  (kas'wod),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
nixevetd. 

Cassia  (kash'ia),  s>.  [L„  more  correctly  cwjki, 
<  dr.  Kania,  nacaia,  <  Heb.  qetsi'oth,  caasfa.  a  pi. 
f<tnn.  <  qetti'dn,  cassia-bark.  <  qatta',  cut.]  1. 
A  very  lurge  genus  of  legumino  is  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  mostly  of  tropical  or  warm  regions. 
They  hare  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  nearly  trsutarfl'«'-n, 
mid  distinct  atnmi-na  with  the  Slithers  "iienlnir  l^j  pj»av*. 
Tlte  leave*  of  aevrra)  apcclcs  f"n*tlliite  11k-  well'til""* 
cnthartic  drug  lasltcl  arnuii,  The  pittviui;  aaMla  r'i#- 
fu/a,  ait  ornamental  trve  of  the  old  a. .rid.  but  frminently 
ptatited  In  tropical  America,  has  v.  ry  l.-ln;  c>ll»i'lrval 
jioda  L-Mttlainlng  a  awcetiah  pnlpwhi>  h  |.  tie*.-,!  In  nieii 


I  In  the 


Cassia 

■  u  ■  aahstitute  for  cooVc,  and  are  known 


i.  tropica  u  a  auhatltute  (or  cocTc 
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Kprelrs  of  Ciwid*  and  allied  frtrnui 

th*  '  irrHtlvi-l)  Wide  TuurulIiK  of  the  pre 

uid  by  the  head  being  partly  or  wholly 
the  forward  margin  of  the  prothorax, 
thu*  preacnting  a  tlattcncr 


ignlxed  hy 

mil  elytra, 
isl  Ufirath 
the  whole  insect 


til' 'rut  : 


ronndtali,  m-sle  like  aspect. 
Stand  Sal.  Hid,,  II.  114. 


casaideous  (tua-sid'y-ua),  «. 
rid-),  n  helmet.  +  -eoiw.]  * 


Oa&aidae  (luu'!4),  h.j>1.  [NT;.  J  SamosslYi* 
sididtc. 

[<  L.  ctt«*<*  (ew»- 
.  IntW., 

helmet-shaped,  as  the  upper  se- 
pal in  the  genus  Jevnitum. 
cassidid  ( kaa '  i  -  did ),  n.  A  gas- 
tropod  of  the  family  CamUtidtr. 
Casaididas1  (ka-sid'i-dc),  n.  - 


n  cultivation,  many  having  handauene '  foliage  and 
conapicuoua yellow  flowera. 

2.  [/.  c]  The  cinnamon  cassia,  wild  cassia,  or 
cassia-bark.  See  cattna-ltonea.  cioto  cassia, 
the  bark  of  IHrypellium  earyaphjtlalum,  a  lillle-known 
launaceoua  tree  of  Itnuil.  It  haa  a  clove-tike  odor  and 
the  taste  of  cinnamon,  and  la  uaed  for  wising  with  other 
■pice*. 

cassia-buds  (ka«h'itt-budz),  n.  /  f.  The  com- 
mercial  name  for  the  immature  fruit  of  the 
Chinese  tree  which  yields  cassiu-lignea.  They 
are  used  ax  a  spice. 

caasla-lbrne*  (kasli'ljHig'nH),  ».  [NL,  lit. 
ligneous  or  woody  cassia:  see  Camia  ami  Injur. 
otuA  Gassia-lmrk,  or  wild  cassia,  also  known 
as  Chinese  cinniinion,  a  species  of  cinnamon 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  Ciitnamomum  Camia 
•of  southern  China.  It.loaely  reaemldea  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon, and  ia  uaed  for  the  aame  purpoaee.  Inferior  Hall 
are  largely  exported  fnjm  southern  India.  Sumatra,  arid 
other  East  Indian  Ulanda,  tbe  product  of  C.  inerj  and 
other  apeclcs. 

cassia-oil  (kash'ia-oil),  h.  A  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  rusaia-liguea,  resembling  oil  of  cin- 
n  anion. 

cassia-pulp  (kash'iJl-pulp).  «.  The  sweet  pulp 
which  exists  in  the  poda  of  Camia  Fistula,  ft 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative.  See 
Castia,  1. 

casaican  (kas '  i  -  kan),  it.  [aw  F.  eamiean :  < 
Caxun-uM  +  -'in.)  1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  i  u<- 
tieu*.  Cueier. — 2.  An  Australian  and  Papuan 
corvine  bird  of  cither  of  the  genera  (iyimnorAiwi 
and  Streptra :  a  piping-crow.    See  linrita,  (c). 

Caaaiclnae  (kas-i-si  ne),  n.  pi.  [XL.,<  Camieus 
+  -iswr.]  A  subfamily  of  lcterida;  tvpifled  by 
the  genus  Ca»ricu»;  the  caciques.  They  have 
naked  exposal  nostrils  and 
cxpauded  into  a  frontal  shield. 

Caaaicna  ikas'i-kus),  ».  [NL.  (Brisaon,  1700): 
see  CaciCHt,  cacique.]    See  Carirux. 

Casaida  (kas'i-dl),  a.  [XL.,  <  L.  rami*  (cat- 
Hid-),  also  «Mt*fti,  a  helmet.]    A  genua  of 


[NL-,  <  Cauida  +  -«/«•.] 
entom.,  a  family  of  phytophagous 
tetramerous  Colroptcra  or  bee- 
tles, having  a  rounded  body, 
whence  the  name  of  the  group, 
Cycliea,  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly ranged.  They  are  known  an  torloiM-btelUt  and 
AeiW?  Utiw*,  tli«  dilated  thorax  forming  a  aort  of  hel- 
met covering  the  head.  The  genera  and  apeclea  are  nil 
nicrml*.  Alan  written  Cusridat  and  Camidiadtt.  See  cut 
under  OimuIVi. 

Cassididse-  (ka-aid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Cium 
( Camid-)  +  -uUr. )  In  conch.,  a  group  of  gastro- 
pod mollusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Cami>)  for- 
merly referrejil  to  the  liuccinidtr,  now  forming  a 
separate  family;  the  helmet-shells,  or  cameos. 

They  arc  characterized  by  a 
generally  thick  heavy  n  I ..  .  I 


with  a  ihort  apire,  a  cana- 
liculate  aperture,  a  callow 
columellar  lip,  and  both  Up* 
toothed  or  ribbed :  and  l.y  a 
lam  head  and  foot,  and  a 


urot  malic 
linirt 


proboscis,  lis? 
lingual  ribbon  haa  7  rows  si 

teeth;  the   linn  M»>«o 

tranavera*  and  umlUdeiitate. 
the  Inner  lateral  liroad  and 
multldetitate,  and  the  outer 
lateral  uiurannlate.  The  gen 
era  are  caaeu,  Camdaaa, 
and  i /in -em.  Alan  written 
Oit"idi<liTie,  OuaidiT.  See 
htimrt-thttl  ami  camrv  thrtt. 

Oaasidlna(kas-i -di'i.iii, 

k.  [XIj.,<  1«.  ro«rif(Mt- 
"  ),  a  helmet ,  +  -fai  > . | 


the 


■  H  ■<»■<»")• 

.  a.  larira ;  *.  I«r»».  cleaned  aiui  eaUigsd  ;  e,  papa.  , 
■Anw  aatural  lUn  I 

niUcorn  beetles,  giving  name  to  the  family  Cat- 
'    the  tortoise-beetles. 


A  genus  of  isopod 
whlchnn'kiiowna.s*Ai((./^/<i/.-rs.  Edvarik,  1M0. 

Caasidlx  <  kas'i-diks ),  ».  [NL.  (I/e*son  I.  appar. 
ramie  out  of  a  F.  'ramuliqvct,  pi.,  <  h.  as  if  •rn.<- 
tidicuA,  adj.,  <<•«*«>  (cn.vmr/-),  a  helmet.]  1.  A 
genus  of  grackles,  or  American  oscine  passer- 
ine birds,  of  the  family  IcIrriiUf  and  subfamily 
(fuiscaliua',  having  thick  bills  and  boat-shaped 
tails:  same  as  ttciiphidurM  (Swaiuson,  1KS1). 
X.  P.  Lcmou,  1831.— 2.  [/.c.J  The  specific  name 
of  the  horn  hill  of  Celelies,  fiuccrw  camitlix.  < '. 
J.  Tcmminclc,  1820.— 8.  A  geuerie  name  of  the 
same.    ('.  L.  Bonaparte,  1840. 

casaidony1  (kas'i-d6-ni),  n.  A  corruption  of 
chatecilonji. 

casaidony-  (kas'i-dtvni),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  ttarhas  SiiUmia,  the  sttechas  of  riidon,  where 
tho  plant  is  indigenous.]  The  popular  name 
of  the  plant  iMcattdula  Staehax,  or  Freneh  lav- 
ender. 

Cassidula  (ka-sld'v-U),  ».  [NL.  (Humphreys, 
1TU7),  <Um.  of  L.  etuuis  (cumul-),  a  helmet.]  1. 
The  typical  genus  of  sea-urchins  of  the  fnmilv 
Ciuuidutidai.  Also  ( amitlttlu* ;  Lamarck,  mil 
—2.  In  conch.,  a  genus  of 
pul- 

e  gastropods,  of  the 
family  .luriculid<r,  having 
a  squarish  body-whorl, 
verv  short  JP're,  and 
toothed  lips.  The  species 
inhabit  tho  sea-shores  of  the  Indo-Pacific  re- 
gion. Also  Casgidulut;  Latreiltr,  1825. 
Caasidnlldc1  (kas-i-da'li-de),  ».;>/.  [ML,,  < 
Camridula,  1,  +  -<>/<r.]  A  family  of  exoeyelic 
or  petalostichous  eehinodenns,  or  irregular 
sea-urchins,  known  as  *«tr<-nr<-Ain*,  having  a 
rounded  or  oval  form,  very  fine  spines,  and  no 
fascicles.  It  includes  the  subfamilies  Kchino- 
netrtir  and  yuclcotiua', 
Cassidnlidte-  (kas-i-du'li-de),  n.  pi.  [XL.,  < 
(  uxxidulus  +  -iViVr.  ]  A  family  of  proboscis-bear- 
ing jieetinibranchiate  gastropods,  typified  by 
the  genus  C tumdulux.  The)  are  characterlied  by  "a 
long  neck  and  aniall  head,  teotaelc*  unall  and  near  the  end 
of  the  head,  and  teeth  on  the  lingual  ribbon  In  .1  rowa,  tbe 
central  moderately  biuad.  and  the  lateral  versatile  and 
its  t  the  atiell  la  pearaliapcd  «ir  otmniile,  and  with 
a  produced  < anal.  The  apsctoa  an  InbaMunta  of  tropical 


Cassiopeia 

gastropods  taken  for  the  type  of  the  family  Cas- 
aidulidafi :  synonymous  with  Mclongcna. — 2. 
Same  as  L'amidula. 
cassimere  (kas'i-mer),  n.  [Also  etwiiwire;  cor- 
rupted to  ktrarymere,  q.  v. ;  —  D.  kazimicr  mii. 
Dan .  Sw.  kasimir,  <  F.  catimir,  prob.  <  Sp.  cari- 
na m  =  Pg.  cammira  —  It.  caitimiro,  >  Turk.  </<i-~- 
mlr,  cassimere ;  ult.  the  same  word  as  cashmere. 
q.  v.]  A  woolen  cloth  about  30  inches  in  width, 
used  for  men's  wear;  si.eeineallv,  a  twilled 
cloth  of  tbe  above  description,  used  principally 
for  trousers. 

cassina  (ka-si'nii),  n.    Same  as  casaena. 
cassine  (ka  sen'),  n.    [F.,  <  It.  casino,  a  coun- 
try-house, etc.:  aee  eaatno.]    A  small  house, 
es|H-cially  in  the  open  country;  specifically,  a 
house  standing  alone,  where  soldiers  may  lie 
hid  or  take  a  position, 
ca&sinet.  ».    Same  as  cajunnette. 
caaJtinettO  (kaa-i-nef),  «.    [=  ti.  caminet,  Sp. 
ifc;  a  sort  of  dim.  of  cvjaMmrnr.]    A  cloth 
of  a  cotton  warp  anil  u  woof  of  very  fine 
wool,  or  wool  and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats. 
Also  called  kemegnettc.    E.  II.  Knight. 
Caaalnian  (ka-sin'i-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  member  of  the  Italian  and  French 
family    Cassini,  which 
produced  four  genera- 
tions   of  astronomers, 
1*125-1845.    Also  Cami- 
nmd. 

U  w«  wish  the  plane  of  mo- 
tion ti.  he  of  limited  extent,  we 
local  make  ita  boundary  one  of 
the  niaeini'an  ellipses. 
JfiMcAin,  I'uiplanar  Kinemat- 

|in,  VI.  ilL  i:m. 
Caaalnian  oval.  Of  Caaaln- 
ian, a  blclrmlariiuartii' curve, 
the  lis-iu  of  a  point  the  pro- 
duct of  wluiac  dlataneca  frulli 
tuo  ttatd  ]»'liit*  la  isiiiatant. 
Ihe  I'artealan    ei^uatinn  is 

-  y'i     a2>3  —  tn-x-  -  m«.  If  m3  <  ««,  the  real  curve 
eonalata  of  two  ovala ;  if  m-  S  at,  it  conaiata  of  one ;  and 
If  m3  —  o-,  it  becomea  the  leliiniacate.    CaaalnUna  are 
eurvea  of  the  eighth  ctaaa  (except  tike  1 
\m  of  tike  lixto),  and  have  foiu*  all  *' 
altaolute. 
II.  a.  A  Casainian  oval, 
casalnite  (kaa'i-uit),  n.  A  kind  of  feldspar  from 
Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  remarkable  for 
I'lnilaiuing  several  per  cent,  of  baryta, 
cassino.  »     BM  carina,  3. 
caasinoid  (kas'i-noid),  n.  and  a.    [As  Com- 
imn-ian  +  -oi<(;  =  F.  casriuoidc.}  I.  n.  In  math., 
n  plane  curve,  the  locus  of  a  point  the  product 
of  whose  distanceafrotn  a  number  of  fixed  points 
is  constant ;  a  logarithmic  potential  curve.  See 
Caminian. 
II.  ii.  [rap.]  Same  as  t  aminian. 
OlMtopa  (ka-si'o-pe),  n.    [XL.,  <  L.  Camiopc ,  < 
Or.  Kuotwon-a,  a  tern,  proper  name.    Cf.  CwtW 
]*ia.]  A  small  genus  of  ericaceous  plants,  low 
evergreen  shrubs,  resembling  heaths,  natives 
of  alpine  and  arctic  regions,  chiefly  of  Xorth 
America.    C.  Aypiauittri,  of  Labrador  snd  Greenland 
and  the  mountain*  of  .New  York  and  New  Eiaglaiid,  la  also 
a  native  of  Lapland  and  arctic  aitsirla. 
Cassiopeia  (kas'l-^pe/ y*),  a.  [L.,  also  written 
Castiopea,  Cas»iei>eia,  -pea,  and  Castiope  (>  F. 


hi*  a  cure* 


I  ft> 


:  1.5*. 


CatMiipte  =  8p.  Caniopea  =  Pg.  It. 
<  Or.  Ku.iTi/;-r[ii.  Kaeetfmia,  and  Ki:ci5;i>sV„ 
myth,  the  wife  of  Cepheua,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda;  afterward  placed 


rv 


LB  ^ka-sid'u-lus).^aj.    [XL^  <  L.  can 


TheC 


igitized  by  Googl 


among  the  star*,]    1.  A  beautiful 

constellation,  supposed  to  represent  the  wife  of 
Ct-pheus  seated  in  a  chair  and  holding  up  both 
arm*,  it  contain*  an  »tar*  lieightrr  than  Uto  *iiih  mm- 
mimic,  wi'l  U  alway* found  nppoalte the  lireat  Hear  on  the 
ulhvrctila  of  the  po)r-*Ur.  In  thin  ronatellatkin  appeared  In 
157i  a  temporary  star  brighter  than  Venn*  at  It*  tartghtctt. 
2.  INL.J  In foo/.,  thu  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily CflKSiopeiida1.  C.  Aor  fKMuoa  of  tlx  Mediterranean  U 
an  example.  C./n>wl»*i  Inhabit*  the  Florida  key*.  Origi- 
nally Cairiopm.    I''mn  itud  Ltuon.  ltW. 

Oasslopeild»  (ke»Ji-^p»Vyi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Vsumopeia  +  -iVtVr.]  A  family  of  rhir-ostomous 
discophorous  hytlrottwns,  represented  by  the 
genus  Catsiopna.  Tli*.  .-»,■«  an  attached  In  the 
•Jolt  itali  inetcad  of  fr«.-»wimmlug,  being  umally  found 
apon  L'oml  mud. 
casslque,  ».  See  cacique. 
caasireopo,  «.  8w  eastareejt. 
Cassia (kas'l*),  «.  [XI..  (Klein,  1734  in  eehino- 
derms,  ami  17.V3  In  mollusk*),  <  L.  onvort*-,  hel- 
met.] A  large  genu*  of  pro»obranchiatc  gas- 
tmpodous  raolluaka,  known  as  helmet^bells,  for- 
merly placed  with  the  ButriuMtr  or  whelks,  or 
with  the  Itoliidtr,  but  now  made  the  typo  of  a 
family  Cassidldir.  See  cut  under  Caantiiila^. 
cassiterite  (ka-slt'e-rit),  n.  K  U  ca*s>tcrum  (< 
Or.  nucteir^wr,  tin;"prob.  of  Phcnlcinn  origin: 
ef.  At.  im«Mi',  pewter,  tin,  8kt.  htstira,  tin)  + 
-ifr- ;  =V.  «njwi//rtrfe.]  Native  tin  ilioxiil,  8n02, 
a  mineral crytstallixingin  tetragonal  forms,  usu- 
ally of  a  brown  to  black  color,  and  having  a 
splendent  adaraaiitlno  luster  on  the  crystalline 
faces.  Ita  ipecinc  gravity  b  very-  higlt,  nearly  eo,ual  to 
that  u(  metallic  iron ;  It  generally  occur*  In  Irregular 
dleaeniiiiated  In  granite,  guclM.  clay 


840 

Tti*  Cmmtni,  or  large  truaaaeau  cotter*,  on  which  Uw 
moat  costly  a  tut  elaborate  decoration*  were  often  lavla 

Kmye.  Brit..  XVI.  i 


caaaona  <ka*'oni),  n 

:as*oon  (ka-*0ii'),  ti.  [<  It.  caiaone  <=  OK. 
cotton,  F.  eal**vm  ()  E.  (yiijiwh)  a*  Pg.  taii*)l, 
a  largo  ebert,  aug.  of  ctuua,  a  chest:  see  cam-*, 
cat**.]   A  deep  panel  or  coffer  in  a  ceiling  or 

sofflt. 

cassoumba  (ka-sCm'bj,),  «.  [Native  name.] 
A  pigment  ma<lo  In  Amboynn,  Moluccas,  from 
the  burnt  capsule*  of  the  plauc  Slerculia  lia. 


Same  as  eatings. 
[<  It.  cnsMjtx  (j 


mil' 

•lilt 


IU  i 

D.I.IIIC  | 

id  graitia 
■a  ilate.  i 


with  itliroua 
piece*  or  gral 
a*  atream-tli 
rrtng  li 


Corn* 


..In 


assocked  (kas'okt),  a.  [< 
Clothed  with  a  cassock. 


A  tamuck'd  huntsman  and  a  fiddling  prlxat ! 

CmefMT,  I'rog.  of  Krr.,  1.  til. 

cassolette  (kaa'A-let),  n.  [F.,  <  Bp.  emoleta, 
pan  of  a  musket-lock,  a  kind  of  perfume,  lit.  a 
little  pan,  dim.  of  com,  a  saucepan :  see  casw- 
ro/f.]  1.  A  censer;  a  ve<wel  with  a  pierced  cover 
for  burning  perfumes. —  2.  A  vessel  or  box  for 
holding  perfumes  and  provided  with  a  perfo- 
rated cover  to  permit  the  diffusion  of  them. 

casaonade  (kan~o-nad'),  n.  [<  V.  mtmnade  (> 
Vg.  aism>na<ia),  (  OF.  mmon,  mod.  V.  caiiuoH  = 
Pg.  caiiHo,  a  large  chent  (ef.  OSp.  rvT-i>N,  brown 
sugar,  becauiie  the  sugar  i*  Imported  in  l»r»fe 
chests):  we  enmtum  and  Haw  sugar; 

sugar  not  refined. 

caaaone  (ka-so'ne),  h.  ;  pi.  etutmni  (-ni).  fit., 
»Ug.  of  cwoui,  a  client  :  we  rnjuuxm,  riiumtit.) 
A  (Trent  chest;  Npeeitleally.  one  of  the  Italian 
bridal  ciieat.H  or  richly  ilecoraled  coffers  which 
were  made  in  Italy  in  the  middle  a»r.i<  and  Inter 
to  contain-  the  more  costly  part  of  the  bridal 
outfit. 


cassowary  (ka»' o- w4-ri),  u. ;  pi.  txuootcarua 
(-riz),  [=  F,  catoar  =  Hp.  cufoorto,  caaobar,  ca- 
tucl  =  ft.  casuario  =  D.  ca*tuu»r,  katuaru  =  (}. 
Dan.  8w.  ta*a«r(XL.  catmriH*),  <  Halav  kwuu. 
xari*,  the  oasaowary.)  A  large  strutbioua  bird 


1  porffbrry ;  alao  In  rcnlforin  aliarK>» 


ndlatwl  •UULturo  iwnml-tln),  aixl  In  mll(4 
aa  unit,  in  irliich  laat  conititUia  it  In  kiinwa 
It  la  the  iirincijiai  aimrcc  nt  metallic  tin, 
ny  lixttuluea,  the  moat  Important  of  irhli'h 
II  ilk  KnglaiuU  the  Krx^ehlncc  in  Saxony  and 
ilxl,  the  lalaud  u(  Bancs  near  Hatnatm,  and 
Australia.    U  haa  rwiently  been  fotnid  In 
Tbo  tupnly  at  preaent  U  ehklly 


mla.  Kl 
gnn  iwlaiul  I 
aoiitn  <inantlty  In  l>akuta. 
drawn  tr-rni  Auatralla. 
casalus  i  kash'ius),  n.  [Named  from  its  dlw«ov- 
erer,  Andreas  t'na»/««,  a  German  chemist  of  the 
17th  century.)  A  certain  purple  pigment.  8*e 
purple. 

caasock  (kas'ok),  n.  [<  P.  cosaque,  a  cassock 
O  ctuaquiH,  a  small  cassock,  a  corset,  >  Dan. 
katteking,  a  jacket,  jerkin),  <  It.  cuaecn  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  ctMucvi),  a  great-coat,  surtont,  lit.  a  house 
(ef.  ctuaedo,  a  large,  ugly  old  house),  <  cam,  a 
house :  see  rasa,  casino,  and  cf .  chasuble,  from 
the  same  ult.  source.]  1.  Any  loose  robe  or 
outer  coat,  but  particularly  a  military  one. 

The  innBtcr.Ale,  mtten  aii.l  aunnd,  iiimiii  tuy  lite,  aiuonnu 
not  to  flfleen  tbotualid  poll:  half  of  tlic  which  dure  nut 
ttiake  tlxi  ioi-w  from  on  their  co—rtt,  leat  Uiey  ahuku 
th.  in..lr«  to  piece*.  SI**.,  All.  Well,  Ir  .v 

Hil«  small  ple«i  nt  iwrvtco  will  lirtng  him  clean  out  of 
love  with  the  aoldicr  f..r  .  Ter,  Ho  wllfoovrr  Ctme  « Itbln 
the  algn  of  it,  the  alght  of  a  fm«t,  <*  a  nuuar t  rvat  tutaliL 
B.  Jtmmm,  Every  Man  in  hia  tlninenr,  II.  3. 

2.  A  long  clerical  coat,  buttoned  over  the  breast 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  confined  at  the 
waist  bv  a  broad  aaah  callwi  a  eircliue.  In  tho 
Konian  I'atholk  Church  Ita  color  variee  with  Hie  dignity 
of  thu  wearer :  prk<*U  wear  Mack ;  biahopa.  purple ;  car- 
dinaU,  fc-arkt :  and  poim.  white.  In  the  Anglican  I'liurch 
Mark  la  worn  by  all  ilw  three  vrdera  of  tlic  clergy,  bat 
Mahopa  upon  ttat«  o«c*aloiu  ofUti  wear  parple. 

The  cnatom  waa.  both  here  ami  In  the  other  northern 
parte  of  Christendom,  for  all  clergymen,  whether  secular 
or  of  a  rvllgiittis  onler.  to  hare  the  gown  we  now  call  a 
««•«*.  lined,  like  the  gamienta  of  the  laity,  throughout 
with  fwr»,  In  Latin.  | telle*  :  hem<v  Uita  veature  got  ila  name, 
"pellleca  orprllaw.    /frvr. Chnrtlinf  our  Kallien,  li.  9a. 

+  -«P.) 


CJwmiy  <-*jm**1H,  r«!^il"t\. 

of  the  genus  Cosuariu*,  subfamily  Cn&noriimf^ 
and  family  Ca*variidir,  inhabiting  Australia  ana 
the  Papuan  islands.  It  rearralilea  the  oatrieh.  and  la 
nearly  aa  large,  but  haa  ahorier  and  thicker  leg*  in  pro- 
portlon,  ami  three  toee.  It  In  characterised  by  a  ralite 
■ternani,  i<lutuago  wltli  large  allenliafta,  rudlioenlary 
wIimpi  rvpreaented  exUTiully  by  aevi-rul  aplike.like  pro- 
ceaaea,  Iteahy  caruncle*  or  laMvta  unuii  the  throat,  ami  a 
large  caaqiMt  or  helmet  u|nii  tlH>  heail.  It  rune  with  great 
rapidity,  oiitatrlpntng  tlw  «wllti-«t  horac  The  caeaowary 
leavra  ita  few  roga  to  be  hati  b«t  by  tlw  heat  of  the  nun. 
cassumunar  I  kas-u-mu'nBr),  it.  [K.  Ind.j  An 
aromatic  root  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  ob- 
tained from  Zingiber  CaMvmunar. 
cast1  (kast),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cast,  ppr.  etuting. 
[<  M£.  eastcn,  kesten,  <  Icel.  kasta  —  Sw.  kas'ta 
=  Dan.  kaste,  throw;  a  purely  Hound,  word, 
not  found  in  the  other  Tent,  tongues,  where 
the  orig.  word  for  4  throw'  is  usurp  wttli  ita  cog- 
nates.] I.  traits.  I.  To  throw,  either  literally 
or  figuratively:  as,  to  east  a  stone  at  a  bird;  to 
cast  light  on  a  subject ;  to  cast  a  shadow ;  to 
cast  a  slur  on  one's  reputation. 

furred  with  ermyn,  aixl  the 
f«  iKnti  vpufi  the  two  kyngea. 
Jf.rU»(k.  K.  T.  S.Xltl.  007. 

fortlutm  .  .  .  allnga  to  ciMf  atonea. 

S  Chron.  «xvl.  it. 

Both  the  chariot  and  bono  are  raw  Into  a  dead  aleep. 

Pa  IMVL  fl. 

Slr,I(.«irive>oiiheartny, 
And  all  yirar  wnMig  to  me  I  nut  behind  me, 
rtercScr.  Humoroua  Lieutenant, 
1  ahall  dealre  all  Indifferent  ry.»  to  Judge  wlwthrr 
men  do  not  endeavour  to  nut  unioat  envy  upon  me. 

Millon,  On  lief,  of  llumb.  Ken 


v.  J. 


Roand  hla  foul  her  net  ahc  atrove  to  coat, 
■t  deapik-  heraelf. 

William  Mom*.  Earthly  Paradlae,  III.  107. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence  or  force;  fling; 
hurl :  usually  with  some  adjunct,  such  as  airny, 
down,  into,  tiff,  out,  etc.    See  phrases  below. 

On  the  helghtn  of  that  I'yiiaclc,  the  Jewel  aetten  Heyiit 
Jaine.  and  oi«f«d  him  di>icii  to  the  Erthe,  Uut  flrat  was 
lliwchopp  of  Jeniaal^  Naudrnllr,  Travela,  p.  ST. 

N>  itlrur  thereon  the  meti*yr  th'iew  t*t  the  Vorta  on  Tigrta, 
ami  iiiin.nuKt  thvrn  the  TeDiple  of  fWu<  there  erected. 

Purtba*.  ItUrilnage,  p.  77. 
And  Die  li.rd  turiKd  n  iiiluht)-  ulnaig  went  wind,  which 
took  am  ay  U...  Ik  ii.u,  ami  co^t  Uiem  0,i„  Hie  Ited  .a<«. 

E».  x.  111. 

Specifically  —  3.  To  throw  to  the  ground,  as 
in  wreMlinn;  especially,  to  throw  u  horse,  or 
other  animal  to  the  ground,  us  in  truiuiug,  or 
for  a  surgical  operation  or  slaughter. 
1  made  a  ahlft  to  tart  him.  4*0*. ,  Matbetb,  II.  S. 


cast 

Bring  him. 
An  cyr«  the  hatcher  the  mM  |iejiUng  nv. 

I"ll4t   ft  '  -  *  Kt-*  feel*0  X%  C'^leiaT,  laH.*C  rVCfV|i3(]'Pfl 

Br..wm^j,  King  and  Book,  IT  2S. 


;;  condemn  as  guilty;  hence,  to  defeat. 
iole  iioaer  of  my  eatate  can  oart  him, 
aball  obtain  rue 
MidJUtwt  {ami  MAvral,  The  Widow.  U.  L 
The  Common*  by  far  tike  greater  nnraticr  oaaf  hliu  ;  toe 
Lordi,  after  lliey  had  been  aetiaftcd  in  a  full  illae».qr*r  l>r 
the  Klnga  ^llcltor.  and  the  oplniona  nt  many  Judge*  .1c- 
llverol  In  their  Uinue,  agreed  likewise  to  the  N  nteniv  <4 
Troaaon.  Milton,  Elkon,41aj<e*.  a 

Went  the  cavw  roferred  to  auy  competent  Ju<Ue  «hei 
brfaf/  of  CkmtHin  f'*t* 


otter 
Addk 


lie 
Ir  Ho, 


mrt  and  bceu  eat! 
thirty. 

5t.  To  disband  or  break  up  ( a  regiment  or  com- 
pany); hence,  to  dismiss ;  reject ; . 

When  a  company  la  curt,  yet  the  captain  atill 
title  of  captain.  i  Vi»>.ni,>ii,  All 

The  *tate  .  .  . 
Cannot  with  aafcty  curt  him. 
Hla  regiment  I*  cart,  that  la  moat  certain, 
And  hia  command  in  the  ca*Uc  given  away. 

Ftftcktr,  tkmbte  Marvtagr.  1  1. 

6.  To  shed  or  throw  off;  part  with  ;  lose:  as, 
trees  CM*  their  fruit ;  a  serpent  cnett  his  skin : 
"to  cast  the  rags  of  sin,"  /h-yrfru ;  -'casted 
slough,"  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

He  coal  al  hi*  colour  ami  Hem  pale,  ami  eft  red  a*  nee 
In  a  lltel  while.     William  ./  I'aUriu  <K  |;,  T.  I  ).  I  »M. 


Voo 

ladies,  In  entering 
The  trick*  which 


,  Hen.  Vllt,  I  3. 


:  OS  toy*  of  melL 
fe>»iy*vR,  Pi 

7t.  To  throw  out  or  up;  eject;  vomit. 
We  all  were  aea.ewauVjw  d,  though  uw  «trt  agaun. 

S»a*..  Tempct  it  1. 
Hla  filth  v-llhln  being  out,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  a*  deep  a.  heU        AAat. ,  M.  for  M.,  ML  I 

8.  To  form  by  throwing  up  earth ; 

all  coat  a  trench  about  thee. 


The  Mind  raulo  oaa'a 
Coppd  hill,  towmr.1  heaven.   Shot. ,  Jvrlclta.  1. 1 . 

9i.  To  emit  or  give  out. 

Thl*  cart*  a  *n)phureou»  Mnell.  iroeatfarvL 

10.  To  bestow;  confer  (upon)  or  transfer  (to). 

The  government  1  curt  upon  my  brother. 

Shot.,  Trnipe»t.  I  ;. 

11.  To  turn;  direct:  as,  to  cutt  a  look  or 
glance  of  the  eye. 

She  kneeld.  and.  taint  like. 
Curt  her  fair  eye*  to  lieaven,  aiid  liray  il  det.oitly 

.Shak  ,  lien.  VIII   l«  I 
In  cnafino  hla  eyea  about,  the  commodore  VbrM  that 
Uie  aluire  auounded  with  oyvter*. 

Irriuy.  Knickerbocker,  p  IS. 

12f.  Reflexive:  To  think  or  propose  to  (one's 
self) ;  intend. 

And  curt  *(«•  to  lyne 
In  ydelneeae  ami  In  cae  and  by  other*  trauayle. 

Pier.  «<ocn.u»  (<•),  t  1st. 
Who  that  nut  Aim*  thy*  reule  for  to  kepe. 

wt««lhb7f.i!Vnto  32  Velfe. 

/•oli/iMf  /-oriiw.etc.ted.  rWiiivam.  p  » 

18f.  To  consider;  think  ont;  hence,  to  plan; 
contrive;  arrange. 

He  that  ouafefA  all  tloabta,  *hal  neucr  be  reaolued  m 
Shy  thing.  £ph/ ,  Euphuea  and  hia  Eagtamt,  p.  SM. 

Out  It  alao  that  yon  may  have  rooms  l»>th  for  Miaitwr 
and  winter.  fiacen.  BuiMing. 

Ill  do  t  with  we,  I  have  curt  it  all 

B.  Joawon,  Votpnae,  Ir.  L 
Theplotw^c-afhy,^  -t^lt 


I  arrv'd  you  faithfully. 
And  «i»f  your  plot*  but  to  pteaerve  your  ovdlt. 

tsSiHef.  Night. Wilker.  t  t 


,  .  would  have  been  proper  for  an  oranye- 
;  and  had,  I  dooM  not,  been  cart  for  that  purprec 

sir  w.  r*»r**- 

I  alialleaet  what  I  have  toaay  under  two  prtixlpal  bead* 
Adduon,  iliarge  to  the  Jnry- 
14.  TAeyif.:  (a)  To  distribute  or  allot  the  parts 
among  the  actors :  said  of  a  plav :  as,  to  "out 
the  4  Merchant  of  Venice,' "  Addison. 

I  *honl<l  have  thought,  now.  that  It  Jibe  ptcel  mliM 
liave  been  cart  (a*  the  aetora  .nil  It)  I  letter  at  lirary  l»i>f. 

tUtrrUan.  Itie  critic,  ;  : 

(b)  To  assign  a  certain  part  or  role  to:  as.  to 
rvj»f  an  actreas  for  the  part  of  Portia. — 18.  To 
find  or  ascertain  by  computation;  eomputr: 
reckon  ;  caftulate:  as,  to  ca»f  accounts:  to  twit 
a  nativity. 

She  cart  my  destiny. 
1  being  bat  a  child.      B.  Jon*>*.  l  oebwlci,  HI  1. 


UV  \Jt 


ogl 


cut 

lie  la  the  Faustna, 
That  oortetA  Ileum  and  can  conjure. 

if.  Junmm,  Alchemist,  It.  4. 
You  cart  the  event  of  war,      noble  lord. 
Ami  linn  d  the  account  "I  chance. 

Shot.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  I.  1. 
Tbn  mariner  ni  Irft  to  creep  along  th«  Mil,  while  the 
alivllW 


wu  ro/fiity  natlvl' 


hcereff,  Orations,  I.  its. 


(grain)  by  throwing 
>  aide  of  a  barn  or  thresh- 


anc 

dru 


16.  To  bring  forth  abortively. 
Thy  com  md  11 

17.  To  found;  form  into  a  v. 
Object,  aa  liquid  metal,  by  pouring  into  a  mold. 

Whom  1  <e  power  to  melt, 
Ami  nut  In  any  mould.    B.  Jvitttm,  Catiline.  I.  1. 

18.  To  form  by  founding;  make  by  pouring 
molten  matter  into  a  mold. 

Thou  shall  cart  Imir  rings  of  gold  fur  It.      lit.  m.  12. 

19.  In  falconry,  to  place  (a  hawk)  u|h>ii  his 
porch.— 20.  To  winnow  ' 
in  the  air,  or  from 
ing  floor  to  the  other—  To  be  eaat  down,  to  he  de- 
pressed or  dejected. 

Why  art  thou  cart  i/os™,  <>  my  soul?  Pa  xlli.  fx 

Tell  yiwr  master  m*  to  be  curt J»ie»  hj this 

Sasi-ioati,  The  Rivals,  IL  S. 
t  a  ballot.  See  hoJW.  -  To  CMt  a  oolfs  tooth 
-To  out  a  nativity.  Sec  ™...nr».-To  cart 
„•,  to  moor  a  vessel  by  letting  the  anchor  or  anrh.aa 
droii.   See  awAorl,— To  cut  a  point  of  traverse,  in 
iwiri  Mlujii,  to  prick  down  on  a  chart  the  point  of  the  com- 
s  any  land  Iwwrsfrom  you.       Phillip*.  170(1.  — To  caat 
d«,  to  dismiss  or  reject  aa  useless  or  Inconvenient 
This  poor  gown  1  will  not  cart  aside 
Until  himself  arise  a  living  man. 
And  bM  m«  caat  It  JVnnirtoit,  tlcralnt. 

To  cut  away,  (at  To  reject.  Lrr.  net.  44.  (M  To 
throw  away;  lavish  or  waste  l.y  profusion  ;  turn  to  no 
iue  :  a*.  to  cart  away  Ufe  ;  to  cart  ami,  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. 

She  ha*  roif  atray  heraelf.  it  U  to  tie  fear'd, 
Against  Iter  uncles  will,  nay,  any  consent. 
But  nut  «t  a  mrTe  neglect,  and  spite  to  heraelf. 
Married  audilenly  without  any  advice. 

Beau,  and  Ft..  Wit,  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  2. 
To  wreck :  aft,  the  ahlp  waa  cart  aicay  on  the  coaat  of 

Cart  amy,  and  nude,  on  lloodwln  Manila. 

Shak.,  K.  John.  v.  S. 
The  lut  of  Nonemhrr,  aalth  May.  we  departed  from  La- 
mina In  Hlspanlola  and  the  seuelltectlth  of  lVeemher  fol- 
lowing,  we  were  cart  atcav  vpon  the  North-west  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. (Juoteil  In  Cat*-  Jo/>n  Smith.  True  Travels,  II,  lis. 

To  caat 

reject ;  ' 

re]«'. 
or  send  out. 

He  shall  grow  a*  the  lily,  and  cart  /..ri/i  hit  ronta  as  Lrb. 
anon.  Iloa  air.  i>. 

To  cut  10,  U>  throw  Into  the  bargain. 

'i  »r  wl»h  Indeed  ; 

»  in  Uie  creed. 
hrpdtn,  KeUgio  Laid. 
To  CUt  In  One'l  lot  With,  to  share  Hie  fate  or  fortune 
ot.-TO  caat  In  the  tooth  of.  I"  Mpbrahl  with  ;  charge 
or  twit  with.— To  cast  Iota.  ««•  M.- To  cut  off.  («> 
To  discard  or  reject ;  drive  away. 

The  prince  will.  In  the  jierfectnce*  of  time 
Co«<  c/hift  followers.        Shak..  t  Hen.  IV.,  tr.  4. 
r  cart  you  of.  and  with  you  hU  life. 

Beau  and  Ft.,  Laws  uf  Candy,  u.  1. 
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OftJf  up  the  potaon  that  Infecta  thy  mind, 
(r)  To  twit  or  upbraid  with  :  recall  to  one  •  not 
purpose  of  annoyinit :  with  To. 

Lady  W.a  maid  In  alwaji  caftfia<7  up  to  too  bow  b«i>i>y 
her  lord  and  la.l>>hlp  la.  ie'er. 
(J)  To  rail*  ;  Oirow  up. 

Throws  down  uik>  iiKXintaln  to  cart  ur  a  higher. 

Shall.,  Pertilea,  1.  4. 
Burled  hlln  In  the  gTimnd.  and  on*  e;i  an  high  hill  oiler 
him.                                   Pureha*.  l^hjrimage,  p.  57. 
To  cant  upon,  to  refer  U>. 
If  thln^ft  were  owl  ntjiow  thU  iaaue.  that  <lod  ahould 
 -      '  1 11,  the  li«t  would  atn 


If  thmi  wmldat,  d.«-u.r,  raaf 
I  land,  find  her  diaeaa 


The  wafer  of  iny  land,  1 


=  Byn.  Fliti(l.  etc.    ."<*  hurl. 
11.  infrdN*.  If.  To  throw;  shoot 

At  kiucra,  l-<w|iea.  Archer*  hftil  plirnte. 
To  raftf,  draw,  and  allele,  the  itllfcnce  to  he 

St.  To  throw  up;  vomit. 

Throe  verwn  too  a  iwUun  on  em  '-  I  cannot  abide  them, 
they  make  me  ready  to  '-art.     ft-  Joimm,  Poetaatcr,  1.  I. 

3.  To  tnni  or  revolve  something  in  the  mind ; 
ponder;  consider;  scheme. 

Halt  thou  tart  how  to  sxTompllih  It? 

Jfurtoire,  Edward  II.,  v.  4. 
The  tieat  way  b)  represent  to  life  tlve  manifold  use  of 
friciidslup  Is  lo  wiftf  aixl  «<-e  lww  many  things  there  are 
which  a  man  cannot  d,.  himself.         r}n»-n,  Kriendslup. 
Tills  way  and  that  I  etut  u<  save  my  friends.  Pop*. 

4.  To  make  ealoulationa ;  sum  up  accounts. 

oh  I  who  would  eaftf  and  balance  at  a  ilesk? 


t  behind  the  back.  »<*•  To  cut  by.  to 

Itiug throw  l.y  -  To  cast  forth,  to  throw  oui  or 
as  from  an  inclosed  place  or  coiilined  apace  ;  emit 


6.  To  warp ;  become  twisted  or  distorted. 

Stuff  Is  said  lo  tort  or  warp  when  .  .  .  it  alien  Ita  flat- 
ness or  sCralahtitras.       J.  Mourn,  Mechanical  Kxercisea. 

6.  To  lose  color :  fade.  [Scotch.]  — 7.  To  re- 
ceive form  or  shape  in  a  mold. 

A  mass  that  ia  ImnwillaMy  malleable,  and  will  not  run 
thin,  so  aa  to  tart  and  mould.  II  oodiranf,  Fi«sjls. 

8.  Suut.:  (a)  To  fall  off  or  incline,  so  as  to 
bring  the  side  to  the  wind  :  applied  particularly 
to  a  nhip  riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind 
when  her  anchor  is  first  loosened  in  (retting  un- 
der way.    (b)  To  tack ;  put  about ;  wear  ship. 

I  crt*f  lo  seaward  again  to  come  with  the  Island  in  th« 
morning  betimes. 

/Jnfler  BoJenUnm.  In  Artier's  Eng.  Oarner,  I.  3S. 


Drpden.  CMt1  («M*)i  P-       [Pp-  of  cYMfl,  r.]    1.  Thrown 
*  for  the    aside  as  useless;  rejected;  cut-off:  as,  cost 
clothes. 

He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  «uf  lips  of  Dlana. 

.SArli.,  As  you  Like  It,  111  4. 

You  bever  yet  had  a  meal  a  ""^J"  uu*' 
Any  coftf  .uit.^  ^  ^  ^  ^  r.wtune,  IL  S. 

I  <leny  Dot  bat  that  he  may  ilew-n  c  for  his  pains  a  tort 
Doublet.  Ififfon,  A|K>lo»r)-  for  Smwtymnqns. 

2  Condemned:  as.  "a  rusf  criminal,"  .S<yuth. — 
3*.  Cashiered;  discarded. 

He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  m<f  captain,  one  CKtavlo. 

Flrtehrr.  Spanish  Curate,  L  1. 

4.  Faded  in  color.  [Scotch.]  — 5.  Made  br 
founding  or  casting:  u,  ros(-iron  or  -at eel. 
See  ctutf-trcm.— 6t.  Rank;  vile. 

kjld  no  Kync.  ne  ui  knlgtit  yet. 
a-<Tiiinteil  was  keue,  but  with  tart  t  re  son. 

iMrtrurtitm  o/Trop  (E.  IL  T.  s.).  I.  1044S. 

[<  «Mfi,  r.]  1.  The  act  of  cut- 
ing.  Spectflcally  <a)  In  fihitui  (1)  The  act  of  throw- 
lug  the  line  on  the  water.  (2)  11k  act  of  throwing  a  net 
A  Ashennaii  atood  on  the  bearb,  .  .  .  the  large  mnare 
net,  with  Its  sinkers  of  lead,  In  his  right  hand,  ready  for  a 
tnrt.  It.  Taytur,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  41. 

(I.)  In  Aunfiaa.  a  search  fur  the  scent  or  trail  of  game. 
it)  Maut  the  set  of  heaving  111*  lead. 
2.  The  leader  with  flies  attached,  used  in  an- 
pling.  Xp'trttmiiH't  (iacettter. —  3.  A  throw; 
the  distance  to  which  a  thing  may  be  thrown ; 
reach;  extent. 

These  other  com  riding*  a  snfte  paae  tin  thel  com  aa 
nygh  as  the  eaj«  of  a  Moil      Iferfin  (11  E.  T.  S.X  IL  2I». 

aboute  a  stones  rosfe,  we  citnw 
nir  Crist*  lefte  Peter,  Janiea, 
Gicjrf/>rd>,  Pylgrymasre.  p.  88. 

Hpecincally— 4.  A  throw  of  dice;  hence,  a 
state  of  chance  or  hazard. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  tart. 
And  I  srlll  stand  the  baiard  of  the  die. 

Shok.,  Btch.  III  .  »  4. 
If  thou  canal  not  fling  what  thou  wooldst,  play  thy  cart 
aa  well  as  (bun  canst.         Burton,  Anat-  of  Mel.,  p.stis. 
In  the  last  war.  lias  It  not  sometimes  been  an  even  t 


Frotne  thena  deacendynge  a  bo 


vhetber  the  army  slHiuld  march  Ibis  < 

6f.  Ocaaion;  opportunity. 


6f.  A  contrivance; 


krelS,T"l,Lf.  u.,  VI.  vlll.  r.i. 


0.  In  hunting,  to  search  for  the  scent 
gatmr 


In  hlft  work  the  IoiIk 
always  l>elng  incline.!  I 
tieftnug  to  lie  nware  llial  the  fos  tuak 
covert  different  from  that  in  which  1 
/>»M  »/  drtat  JJrifui. 

10.  Of  bees,  to  swarm.  [H> 
the  sky.  to  clear  up.  [Scotch.] 


r  truil  i.if 


.  and  for 


uud  Is  peculiar  foi 
i>  evjsr  forwards,  Inatliictively  ap- 


i  Ida  point  to 
was  found 
i>id  ^Nseneu,  p.  B2. 

tch.]-U.  Of 

To  cut  about. 


l' 


A-.y  he  scours. ...  casts  e/  the        and  gwlns  a  wood.         ,„  cart 


(a)  >a»f . ,  to  tack  ;  put  about  ;  weal  shin, 

My  pilot,  listing  a  son  In  one  of  th.we  small 
entreated  iue  to  cMsf  ut**U  towanls  tliem. 

«.~ier  hv«lri,A<iiw,  In  Arber  s  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  S.V 
(M  In  ftioi<<«.7.  to  go  alKiul  hi  dllferent  directions  In  order 
to  discover  al—t  scent. 
Hut  not  a  sign  of  (hero  lthe  liares  In  the  game  of  haro- 
there  Is  nothing  fur  It 


His  falconer  tnrt  nf  one  falcon  after  the  heron,  and  the 
carl  another.  Stniff,  S|wrts  and  Pastimes,  p.  »7. 

(d>  In  *Mirriiw,  to  fin tnh  (the  work)  at  any  part  by  work- 
lisjr  off  the  stllclsra.  st.  that  It  remains  firm  and  permanent 
(»)  In  prinlinn.  In  compute  the  space  reqlllri'.l  tor  each 
column  or  division  of,  as  a  table,  a  piece  of  music,  or  the 
like,  so  that  Uie  matter  furnished  may  properly  At  the 
space  at  command.  -  To  cut  Off  copy.  In  jwiafiaj;.  >° 
compute  (be  number  of  wools  in  w  rillen  cony.  In  order 
to  And  the  space,  or  the  number  -d  pages,  which  the  mat- 
ter will  All  when  In  tyiie.  To  caat  on.  (a)  To  refer  or 
resign  to.  .<-*ifA.  ft>)  In  kntiUnn.  b.  tn  gln  (the  work)  l.y 
piitllng  the  yarn,  cotton,  or  (lie  Ilk**  uj-.n  the  i 
loops  or  stitches.  To  cut  out.  (a)  T«.  reject  or  I 
Thy  tirat  hath  been  curt  vat,  .  .  . 
No  father  naming  IL  Shot.,  W.  T„  HU  2. 
(6)  To  ipeak  or  give  vent  to.  A>t'U*>n.— To  CUt  the 
balance  Ww.  -  To  cut  the  cavel  ..r  IceveL 
SeecoeW.-To  caat  the  draperies,  in  the  tint  art<,  to 
dispose  the  folds  of  the  gftniw  nts  with  which  the  Aguri  s 
In  a  picture  are  clothed  :  .Il«p>i*c  the  main  lilies  of  n  pic- 
ture generally  —To  cut  the  fly.  to  angle  with  not  ami 
artificial  Urn'  In  dMtnrtlun  fr<«n  n»hlug  with  bait  or  a 
hand  line.- To  cast  the  lead,  to  heave  (lie  lend  s.-.- 
lead.  -  TO  cut  np.  la  >  To  compute  ;  reckon  ;  cal.  ulftie. 
CVjsrtao  up  the  cost  lieforehsnd.  />cy.f<.n. 

•1  Accomplants  ;  therefore 
etut  uft  their  Accompli  for 
/sliii/'ier,  Vojagra,  I 
r;.  the  Store,  and  lllldilig  MlfBcU  lit  till  the 
be  frare  of  starling  «l"  illwlldonr.l. 

In  Capt.  Ji'hn  Smith.  Ttwc  ItaveU.  I  iii- 
((.)  To  eject  ;  Voliilt. 

Their  vlllany  goes  sgsinst  inj  weak  stomach,  ami  there'  I  n 
(or*  I  must  cart  it  Slit ,  Hen.  V.,  ilL  i.  or 


T  llughti,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  1.  7. 
(c)  To  consider :  search  In  the  mind  for  some 
by  which  to  accomplish  one's  eml ;  scheme. 
To  eosf  o**ftif  how  to  perfonn  or  ubtaln. 
Ut  »  out  about  a  little,  and  consider. 

FUUktr.  Spanish  Curate,  IL  L. 
Contrive  and  coif  about  how  to  bring  such  events  to 

BtntLry. 

1  .  .  began  to  rasf  nbtwt,  with  my  usual  care  ami  am- 
sub  id  obtaining  feasible  and  safe  meth- 
(he  famous  Jnuniey  to  Palmyra. 

/truer,  HiHirce  of  the  Nile,  Int.  p.  II. 
TO  OUt  back,  (a)  To  Uiruw  the  memory  hack ;  refer  lo 
HUKtiilng  past. 

You  cart  (kic*  fur  huiulreds  of  years,  ami  rake  up  every 
bit  of  pleasure  I  ever  hsd  In  m>  life.  .Ires,  ftofdetf. 


plot;  design, 
in  and  the  tarttt  olde. 
Chautvr,  Knight's  Tale,  1,  161i>. 
i  thel  knowe  the  tart  of  the  Kyng  stem. 
They  had  kept  well  his  .  iimnx-  with  carefull  dlnte* 

Aiirttundtr  «.t  Marntoint  {.TL  E.  T.  S.\  I.  )««. 

7t.  A  stroke;  a  touch;  a  trick. 

It  hath  been  the  cart  of  all  traitors  to  pretend  nothing 
against  the  king  a  ne™»^  <(h  M  Erfw  VI  1MS 

Aitother  easraf  their  polldcks.  was  that  of  endeaToorlug 
to  Impeach  an  Innocent  lady.  Su-i/t. 
8.  Motion  or  turn  (of  the  eye);  direction,  look, 
or  glance;  hence,  a  slight  squint  :  as,  to  have 
a  cxwf  iu  one's  eye. 

Tbey  ...  let  you  see  with  one  cast  n|  an  eye. 

JddisoM,  Ancient  Medals. 

0.  A  twist  or  contortion.  [Scotch.]  — 10. 
Bent;  tendency. 

There  Is  such  a  mirthful  cart  Is  hlft  behaviour,  that  he 
Is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  Addiian. 

11.  Manner;  ontward appearance ;  air;  mien; 
style. 

New  names,  new  dressings,  and  the  modern  eosf. 

.Sir  J.  Drnham.  To  sir  K-  Fanshaw. 

12.  A  tinge ;  a  shade  or  trace ;  a  slight  color- 
ing, or  a  sught  degree  of  a  color:  as,  a  erwf  of 
green. 

The  na(]v<-  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cart  of  Ihollght. 

.San*  .  Hamlet.  IlL  1. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 


.Ires. 

it)  To  return  toward  some  ancestral  type  or  character; 
show  resemblance  to  a  remote  ancestor-  TO  CUt  be- 
yond the  moon,  to  Indulge  In  w  lid  conjectures  ;  conjec- 
ture. 

IWllarla,  .  .  .  maruallliig  at  such  vnaeciistomed  trownea, 
began  b.  cart  I'tr/ntl  Iht  moonc.  ami  to  enter  Into  a  1000 
aiimlrv  tlioughts.  which  wny  she  sliould  olteml  her  hus- 
Imlld  "     tirctnt.  I'mid.ato,  or  (lie  TtiUlliph  of  Time,  If**. 

To  cast  off.   ^a^  To  Iihw,  ti  a  boat  fr 
wllh  »  pier.  »hlp.  or  the  like,  sn.l  start  II  toward  am 
place.    iM  In  s-niffina.  to  slip  and  l  lnd  the  la»(  loops  from 
(he  needles,  thus  releasing  (be  nnttlie<l  work  from  them; 
bind  off.-TO  CMt  0D,  In  tnif/nw.  lo  U-gll>  by  slipping 
(h.-  l.»ips 
iiunrn-l ;  full 
be  furlhcoinlng. 

mnv  Ik-  CnlioiLsts  .  ,  .  bv  Ats  sn<l  ibirU:  .  ■  - 
when  nothing  mote  rvclllllg.  or  Itnav  showy, 
proAtable,  carts  up.   IL  CAuafe.  Addresacs,  ^  44- 


A  cart  of  thought  upon  her  face 
That  suited  well  Ihe  forehead 


other 


UlUS  rt  lCWSUlU  Mr  iiiiinici  i  «  . 

0  cast  0D_  In  tnittint,  lo  U'gtll  by  slipping 

stllchc*  on  (he  n  lie.    TO  CUt  OUt,  to 

out    i.  otdi  1    TO  CUt  up,  to  tun.  up  or 


high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  rye. 

Scott,  Rokel.y,  Iv.  U. 

13.  That  which  is  formed  by  founding;  any- 
thing shaped  in  or  as  if  in  a  mold  while  in 
a  fluid  or  plastic  state;  a  casting:  often  used 
figuratively. 

Something  of  a  neat  cart  of  verse.  Poj*.  LetUrs. 

Cunning  casfr  In  clay.      r>iui|o*m,  In  Meinortnni.  cxs. 

14.  An  impression  formed  in  a  mold  or  tnntrix  ; 
in  tioit.,  the  impression  of  an  animal  of  n  for- 
mer epoch  left  in  soft  earth  which  has  become 
stone:  ns,  a  «i«f  of  a  man's  face  taken  in  plas- 
ter; a  c«i*f  of  a  trilobitc. 

At  Valiltvta  there  Is  some  sanilsUinn  wi(li  imperfect 
casf«  of  shells,  which  t>os»lbIy  may  belong  to  the  recent 
period.  Aincm,  ()«d.  Oloenwtioiu,  IL  414. 


Hence— 15. 
imparted  or 
churacterisiic 


An  impression  in  general; 
derived  appearance,  character, 


stamp. 

W  repeal  Ulou  to  take  the  Muf 
Ot  lho*e  dead  lineament*  that  near  tbec  lie? 

7VnnawcN,  Sonnet*  to  a  Coquette,  tfi. 

16.  One  of  the  worm-like  coils  of  sand  pro- 
duced by  the  lugworm. — 17.  In  fnuwlimj:  (a) 
A  tube  of  wax  lltted  into  a  mold,  (b)  A  hollow 
cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  Mlit  in  two 
lengthwise,  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit  in  a 
mold  for  conveying  metal,  ir)  A  small  brass 
funnel  at  one  end  of  a  mold  for  casting  pipes, 
by  means  of  which  the  welted  metal  is  poured 
into  the  mold,    (tl)  The  type  or  plate  made 
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nn  aMh  (least),  «.  The  older  Knglish  spelling  of 
or   «wfr2.  * 

cast.  Contracted  form  of  caitcth,  third  person 
singular  present  tense  of  rant. 
castaldyt,  ».  [Also  ca*UtMir  (Minshcu).  and 
improp.  ca»taMick  (Kersev),  <  ML.  'catUtUUa, 
gaxtaltita  ( >  It.  cattahtia),  the  office  of  a  prefer t 
or  ateward,  <  autaltlun.  uantalcius  ( >  It,  aitlaMu, 
dial.  gantaldo),  also  gaxtaWuti,  fiutlahiio{H-). 
t)nnt<il<1k>(n-)  (>  It.  eaxtaldto*e),  a  prefect,  stew- 
ard,  prob.  <  Goth.  " 


caste  liar 

II.  a.  In  or  pertaining  to  the  stale  of  being 
a  castaway;  wrecked;  ruined:  as,  a  . 
ship. 


p»'rs->n  or 


to  obtain  or  possess  (possessing),  <  gattaUh 
obtain,  possess  (ef.  AS.  gent  tit  III.  an  ubode. 
dwelling),  <  ga-  (see  gc-)  +  'xIoMon  =  AS. 

from  melted  type-metal  by",  type-founder  or  f^bff^^^  C*.UOia.  1 

stcreotyper.    «•)  The  act  of  founding  or  mak-    1    ?    ,     „f  bivalve  m  L"    : '     "  •-  - 
ing  prWuig-typcs  or  electroplates.- 18.  A     '  * 


mass  of  feathers,  fur,  bones,  or  other  indigesti- 
ble matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  by  a  hawk 
or  other  bird  of  prey.    Also  called  canting. 

The  coaracr  \miu  <4  tbe  ueelra.  matter*  are  uroiaxliiT 
rejected  I.)  Uie  mouth,  a*  a  lM»k  or  an  owl  reject*  hit 
Huxley,  Crajft.li.  p.  07. 
And  where  the  two  coutrlvrd  their  daughter's  good, 
L*c»  the  hawk  '•  coat,  the  mole  has  made  hi*  run. 

TVnwyw.o,  Aj  Inters  rVld. 
10.  Ail  assignment  of  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the 
several  actors;  the  companv  ot  actors  to  whom 
the  parts  of  a  play  are  assigned :  as,  the  play 
wim  produced  with  a  verv  strong  m*t.— 20.  An 
allowance ;  an  am. 
<wf  of  hay  for  the 

I  hope  .lie  11  lie  ruled  In  lime,  .  .  ,  ami  not  )w  carried 
aaay  with  »  nirf  of  manchcta.  a  Untie  of  wine,  or  a  ciia- 
tard.  M  iddletou,  Michaelmas  Term,  II.  3. 

21.  A  couple;  apair:  used  especially  of  hawks. 
It  sprung 

»  of  liawka. 

.  whoac  oiiqhl  mount  highest. 
I  Ituiiey,  dpanish  U)i«>  ,  II.  S. 
Yonder  > a«i«f  of  coach  iiiarea  of  ihr  gentlewoman  *,  the 
strange*!  cattle  !         Amu.  ami  r7,,  Scornful  lady.  11.  1. 

22.  Assistance ;  a  lift ;  especially,  a  seat  ac- 
corded »  pedestrian  or  wtiyfivrer  in  a  vehicle 
or  other  conveyance  for  a  part  of  the  way. 

WV  i|icrrf..rr  bannlm-il  *rlh  I  he  driver  .  .  .  to  give  iw 
a  < art  to  tbe  next  .Ug.-.     SwAItU,  Kodcrk k  fiandoni,  it 

In  litenitore,  .mutation  U  good  only  when  tin. 
whom  I  follow  .  .  .  give,  me  a  r*i<t 

iwrrp.il.  (jaotatUia  and  imglnallly. 

23.  In  brer 

in  preparing  any  given  amount  of  beer,  or  in 
any  stage  of  the  process  of  Im-wing.  The  quan- 
tity of  wuter  In  the  uuuh-lliu  Intu  which  lilt'  crushed  Dialt 
I.  Ilirowu  la  the  jfraf  mat;  subsequent  addition*  are  Uw 
*rc,oi«f  rail,  thin!  ca*t  etc 

24.  In  iij>iVii/ci(rr,  un  after-swarm  of  be««  led 
bv  a  miiideti  queen. — 28.  Yield:  applied  to 
grain-crop*.  [I'rov.  Eng.]— 26.  Four,  us  a 
unit  of  tale  in 

oysters,  etc.,  as  being  the  number  lifted  ut 
once  (two  in  cwdi  bund).    [Scotch.]  —  27.  An 
irregulnr  unit  nf  capavitv.  about  8  gallons.— 
28t.  A  breed;  race;  s 
•llrni|i  cum  ;  a  pa/tini,'  drink 


Cmtimlim  mmt\fua, 

rte,  1S38.— 4. 


dlnsks,  of  the  family 
IriiUttuhr.  confined  to 
the  fresh  waters  of 
South  America.  The 
best-known  species  is 
V.ambigua.  The  genus 
was  founded  by  La- 
marck in  1819.—  2.  A 
genus  of  ohkctopodouH 
annelids,  of  the  family 
IhxtHuida. — 8.  A  gen  us 
of  coleopterous  insects, 
genus  of  lepidopterous 
5.  In  6of.,  see  Sym- 


insects.  Botaluval,  1658.- 
given,  as  of  food :  as,  a   phien,  2. 

Castallaa  (kas-ta'lian),  a.  [<  L.  (astali*,  be- 
longing to  Cattalia"  (Jr.  Kaerajia,  a  mythical 
fountain  of  inspiration  on  Mount  Partinssus, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  whose  waters  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank  them ;  per- 
haps akin  to  itaHatHir,  L.  autut,  pure :  *ee  taste11.  ] 
Pertaining  to  CastalU. 

Castanea  (kas-ta'ne-tt).  n.  [h.,  the  chestnut- 
tree,  ft  chestnut:  see  chcatcn,  chestnut.)  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  natural  order  Cufmlifrrte,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs  with  straiglit-velncd 
leaves  and  nuked  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
in  catkins  and  the  female  solitary.  The  nuu  are 
<\mlaliicd  in  a  prickly  Halved  rnvrhip.  Only  two  ipmca 
are  known,  the  eommmi  che«tiiilt,  C  rwoa.  and  the  chin- 
knpln.  C.  ptimila.  .««,!  cut  under  dt/vfnNt. 
writer  CasUnell*  (kaa-ta-nel'S).  n.    (XL..  <  L. 

/«i»r»t,  a  chestnut,  +  dltn.  -e//<i.l    The  typical 

i  imtanrlla  +  -ufcr.]  A  family  of  tripylean  ra- 
•liohtriatis  with  n  /euentri»tod  shell  which  is 
spherical,  simple,  and  composed  of  solid  rods, 
und  has  st  one  point  a  large  principal  opening, 
often  iinued  with  coronal  spicules,  and  with  or 
without  radial  spicules.  It  contains  such  gen- 
era as  t  'asUiHrttii.  t  'iixtantdium,  etc. 
counting  homngiv,  haddocks,  caataneous  i  kas-ta'ne-us),  a.    [<  L.  as  if  *<ms. 

'«»'«.  <  cutanea,  a  chestnut:  see  Ca*tn»MA 
Chestnut-colored ;  of  a  reddish  or  brownish-red 
color. 

Castanet  (kas'ta-nct),  n.    [=  F.  enntntinctte.  < 
Hp.  nuUtSieta  (=  Pg.  taiUinketti), 
nixUina  =  Pg.  fiHtanV;,  <  L. 
rattanea,  a  chestnut;  from 
the  resemblance]  One  of  a 
pair    of   slightly  concave 
spoon-shaped  shells  of  ivory 
or  hard  wood,  loosely  fas- 
tened together  at  the"  base, 
and  used  (slung  over  the 
thumb)  in  beating  rime  to 
music  or  dancing,  rtsamii 
are  iianl  hy  (lie  Spaniard*  and  M.mra 
a*   an   acounipaoUDcnt  to 
dm™  and  mitara.  and  are 


1-ft'i  have  m  ttrvtlmy  oaat  before  yau  jra 

Kill  '•  a  iir»  stoop. '  Btau.  and  FL,  Sminilul  tjidy,  II.  i 
Cast  after  east,  u  u^lliml  of  raUlim  rlcnmu*l  niaurial 
fritiu  the  iN^toiu  of  a  nilur  or  other  workins.  li>  abovelivic 
it  up  from  i«i«?  platfunti  to  another  -  Me&jiurlng  cimt. 
In  a  irariK'.  a  i-aat  or  throw  that  rninlrva  to  he  measured, 
i«  that  cannot  W  di*Uu|ruiabc<l  froni  aiiollior  without 

Wh«l  luaty  ahepheril*  throw 
"Mir  l.ur  lie  lunia,  and  none  the  re*»  nllttfo 

far,  lint  that  lllo  liwit  are  wnMNnn.;  mafj, 
Tlirlr  I'inalatinn  and  Ihelr  paalinio  laita.     H  irflrr. 

Renal  or  urinary  cast,  •  mlcr.«i  oplc  auovyllwlrital  eaal 
of  a  portion  of  a  iinulf.  n.u»  ltil.nl,-.  found  In  Ihv  iirioc  in 
renal  duuiu. .    II)  all  nr.  sraunlar.  latty.  epltlwllal.  hkul. 


nr..  only  reittemher,  at  our  autamn  leuure.  tin 
imiiriaonrd  luiiiw.riaj  tout  Xn/«o*.  UbL  of  World, 

cast-by  (kast  'bl).  n.    A  discarded 
thing;  a  ciistuway,  [Scotch.] 
Wba  could  taJt  iotereat  th  ale  a  n>af.t«  aa  I  an  now  T 

*o«,  Heart  of  Uld. Lothian.  <l 
casfte't,  A  Middle  KnglWh  variant  of  ckattr. 
g?*tah!*' .,m_*omP:  ^",v,,u«  CUte«  (kaet).  ».  [Kormerly  otwf,  only  reeentlv 
as  F.  auttr,  <  Pg.  cim/«  ( >  Hp.  casta),  breed,  raw-', 
caste;  first  applied  to  Die  classes  of  the  Hindus 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  earliest  coh> 
nists  in  India ;  prop.  fern,  of  auto,  <  L.  cast**. 
pure,  >  OF.  dtnste,  K.  rha*U;  q.  v.]  1.  One  of 
the  artincial  divisions  or  social  classes  tutu 
which  the  Hindus  are  rigidly  separated  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  law  of  Brahmauism.  and  of 
which  the  privileges  or  disabilities  are  trans- 
mi  tted  by  inheritance.  The  principal  caatea  are  torn 
in  number :  lit ,  the  Braliiuana,  or  the  aacerdotal  caate ;  si. 
tbe  Kabatriys*.  modern  KaJisita,  or  military  isate :  ad. 
the  Valayas,  or  naftbamlinen  and  nierchanta,  who  hate  no« 
in  many  dtatrieta  Iwomimi  njcnied  in  the  arrand  and  founb 
caatoa ;  4th,  the-  Sqdra*.  or  lahurera  anil  mechanic*.  Tin 
bnd unarm  are  *up|»awd  to  liaie  iprujuj  from  the  nn«<a 
of  Brahnia,  tha  hahstriyat  from  hi*  arm*,  the  Valayu 
from  lui  belly  and  thigh*,  and  the  Ku.Ua*  from  hi*  ti-M 
The  Brahman  represcuu  relltrkm;  the  Kahairiya.  war. 
Uw  Vajaya,  ooounerce  and  wealth :  and  the  Sudra,  lalur 
There  are  many  aubdivbuon*  of  ea*te.  and  although  the 
siulraa are  devraded  far  below  the  HrahDian*.  Kalialriyai, 
and  Voiayas,  then  are  reckoned  thirty-tin  aul-l|t*MoM 
Uiwcr  than  tiie  Sudra*.  Lowuat  of  all  are  the  rarlaba.  who 
are  suppoacd  to  be  of  no  cute,  and  mere  t«tca»u  It-h, 
humaully.  I  If  the  caatea,  tbe  flret  Uure  are  the  natural 
anil  sradually  r*(ahll»h<il  dltbion*  of  the  Ary^n  invadrn 
and  oun^uernr*  of  India  ;  Ihe  fourlli  waa  made  up  of  ibr 
9Ut>juitaU->l  aborisllle*  The  Sanakrit  name  for  raate  ta 
Mrna,  color,  Ihr  illtturoht  r**le*  Itailnir  been  at  Dn4 
marked  by  difference*  of  oncnplrthsi.  acr.irdins  to  race, 
and  In  some  desree  arcorilluii  w  «rit|iatioti  and  cohm- 
uuent  cxpiiMtre.  lleaHlei  the  orl£timl  caatm.  uarm-ruii* 
■ulveil  tlaawea  or  caatrs  Iutc  ajirunu  up  In  tl»e  pnvTrai 
of  time,  and  are  deu-nilent  np.m  trade,  .nxniatl  *.  •«• 
profeaaton  l  Id  fact,  the  eaaetitial  prtnciplr  In  the  n  iteni 
of  raate'ia  the  connnliis  of  tmploynu  r.u  t.,  hrreiiltary 
claaaea.  t'aatea  are,  accvrdlns  *o  Indian  aorial  alaudftiu* 
either  "hlslr'or  "low."  'lite  aanie  term  la  also  Uaol  of 
auincwlut  alntUar  Haaw*  In  other  cotintrle*. 

Thi-  atalem  of  cu*f»  involve*  tbe  woral  of  all  wroaiit*  to 
liniuunlt)  -  that  »f  liall-iwlliit  inl  hy  the  authorltv  an,l 
aaiictlon  of  rell«ton.  faithi  o/  Ihr  WorU  p  SI 

To  lie  aubjtisnted  by  an  Inferior  «i»r<  waa  a  dr«r*,|atk« 
bcjond  all  other  •lein-adatlon.  JfacoHfny,  Hl»t  l  iat 
•Mtentlve  a*  it  the  l»w*aite  Indian.  ...  I  had  rather 
are  the  lowwit  rarlaha  of  Uie  low,  than  a  •ilwle  trln\ 
aroooth-faccl.  *ni.«.th  wayej.  clerer  *i;<*-eo#»r  lltrvl...  m 
my  land*  or  In  my  colony 

kV.  «V,  I'nlfrarr.  In  Vortnishtl)  Kir 

Hence — 2.  A  division  of  society,  or  the  |>rinri- 
pie  of  gradiug  society,  awortli'ng  lo  ex  tenia) 
conditions;  a  class  or  grade  serin  rated  from 
others  by  differences  of  wesith,  )iereilitar>~  rank 
or  privileges,  or  by  profession  or  employment. 

Where  the  operation*  liecmme  hereditary,  a  m*tci»  of 
eoafra  aroar.  Tlila  ayatrin  haa  never  lirrn  riirld  In  weaim 
tun.pe.  however,  a*  it  haa  been  in  India  and  other  coou- 
Irie*  of  the  Eaat. 

D.  W.  Hoi,  tlerniaji  Land  holding.  Xolea,  p.  1M. 


casUinet,  < 


(<i)  Thi-  la-t  throw  of  Uie  dice  :  the  laat  *uk«  ,  tbe  ventur 
ins  of  nil  that  remain*  to  isle  on  one  thn>w  or  oue  elto 


So  Kupliiira.  w  hich  at  tl»e  Drat  iiicreaalnji  of  our  faraillar- 
Itle,  wax  very  rrtllou*.  ia  now  at  tAv  hut  nut  liccofn?  nioit 
fait  blew,  tidy.  Euphuea,  Anal,  of  Wit.  p.  an. 

Will  y„u  turn  ri'i-ri-aiit  at  'A<-  hwf  eort  t  Itryltn. 
<M)  Tin  laat  saip;  the  laat  extremity. 

Where  b  tlila  man  now 
Unit  luu,  t.a.k  all  thh  care  and  palna  fur  nothing? 

The  ll«-  of  hlltl  la  *t  Ihr  Uu*  ro,f  HOW. 

.tf..W(rf..«,  Slor,.  IliaarmblVre  beahlea  Women.  Iv.  1. 
sit  Tlloinue  IKxiley  I,  even  now  at  fA/  oj„t  r.u/.am|  hath 
luu  •iR-e.-hh-v.  und  without  knowli-di;.  alnc-  vvtenlay  ut 

Uittt  datrt  mz. 
l»|wlm  r  uaca  nlinul  nttt  in  the  *alnc  wilac. 

Wln-niu  he  but 
Ha<l  l..  fl  that  couple  nere  lb.  Ir  ufui,Mi  ru*f. 

SfHfr,  r.  U  ,  VI.  v.  II.  | 
To  milr*  a  cast,  to  ai-an-h  for  the  Kent  of  mine. 

Notwlth.taia.lhiu  the  anon*  acvnt  nf  the  otter,  he  often 
a|M-»  the  lioiin.l*,  and  Iheu  a  .o,t  hua  to  6r  mvlr 

Kucuc.  lint,,  xii.  ano. 


tlolia,  wlthaouievarUtionaof  form. 

CasUnopslfl  (kas-tii-nop'-  c""-1t 
sis),  s.  [N'l*.,  <  Or.  *ai<n-/i|ior,  the  chestnut-tree, 
+  i^ic,  appearance.]  A  genus  of  shrub*  and 
trees  intermediate  between  the  oak  and  chest- 
nut, of  a  dozen  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia, 
with  a  single  species  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
North  America.    See  rh  ihAh/Wn,  1. 

castaway  (kast'a-wa).  ».  and  n.  [<ca*t,  pp. of 
c/Mfl.  r.,  +  atcaif.l  I.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  bits  been  enst  away  or  lost ;  specifically, 
a  shipwrecked  or  lost  on  an  unfrequented  coas't, 
or  a  person  shipwrecked  on  such  a  coast. 

A  eavfsuviy 
I  pon  the  lonely  rock*  of  life. 

ritfiu!.  Jforros  fUrthly  rttradlw.  II.  XJ1 
Hence — 2.  An  outcast:  a  reprobate;  one  mor- 
ally lost  or  ruined. 

But  I  keep  on.ler  my  body,  aixl  l.rlnir  It  Into  inhjertlnn  ; 
b  at  that  by  anv  m- an.  when  I  have  preached  lo  other*, 
I  myself  *h..nhl  I*  a  anta*9y.  1  Cor.  is.  tt. 


Iter  nnuiner  lad  not  that  repoae 
Which  ataoip*  the  e»«r»  of  vt.re  de  Vert 

Tenuytw,  lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vert 
The  spirit  nf  «uf<  morally  torture*  It*  victim*  with  M 
much  cuolnea*  a*  Uie  Indian  torture*  hU  enemy. 

U.  Spencer,  Social  Suttra,  ^  £TL 
To  lose  caste,  to  be  desraJed  from  the  cute  to  what, 
one  lielonc*  .  loan  social  puaiUon. 

castellan  (kas'te-lan ),  n.  [<  ME.  w«fc/i«m,  ms- 
leletn,  <  Ul\  raxteflaiu,  ekantelain,  F.  csotr/irm 
(of.  cAofcfoinc)  =  Pr.  Sii.  cmteOeiH  =  Tat.  au- 
um  =  Pg.  castHtao  *=  It.  cmtellaNo,  <  ML.  on* 
trllanvn,  keeper  of  a  castle,  <  L.  teuttrllum.  a  cas- 
tle :  see  castle.]  A  governor  or  constable  of  a 
castle.  Also  written  ciitteUai*. 
castellano  (kas-tel-ys'no),  n.  [Sp.,  an  ancient 
Spanish  com,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  mark  of 


See 
for  gold, 


gold,  etc.,  prop.  adj..  Csstilian. 
'Visfifffis.]  A  South  American 
equal  to  71.07  grains. 
caBtellany  (kas'te-lA-nl),  n. ;  pi.  eattdlamri 
(•nir).  [Same  as  chatellaxt)  (<  F.  c*olW/tw*r): 
=  Pr.  Hp.  Pg.  It.  catttllania,  <  ML.  castellan*, 
<  easMUtnx*.  a  castellan:  see  eautrltau.)  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  castellan ;  the  lordship  belong- 
ing to  a  castle,  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and  ju- 
risdiction.   Also  called  ckatellantf. 

Earl  Allan  ha*  within  hi*  otafrUony.  or  the  jsrbdlctios 
of  hla  caatle,  300  manor*,  all  but  one. 

Ktt*«n,  IMneauay  Hot*,  p  117 

castell&r  (kaa'te-lrir),  a.    f<  MI.,  as  if  '<wsff(- 
Inriy,  <  L,  cat te Hum,  castle:  see  cutle.]  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  a  castle. 
Aochut  o*rtr««r  duiureon*    Walpc/r,  Lrttera,  IV  <M 
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caste  1  late 

caste  Mate  (kas'te-lat),  ».  [<  ML.  caste.Hatmm, 
the  precinct  of  a  castle,  <  L.  catttltum,  a  castle.] 
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gore    E.  purge), 

E.  form*  from  castigare  are  rAaifen  and  c*<i*- 


Here  w*  entered  Into  Uw  province  •>(  ('unit*,  »nJ  (h« 


,  <  flurw,  pure,  +  agerc.  Older 
'  *  as 
i  by  stripes; 


castlng-weLght 

Vomiting;  vomit. 


rlpit 


of  the  [ill,  II.  Mt. 


castellated  (kas'te-la-ted),  a.  [<  ML.  miW- 
fafiw.  pp.  of  eattellare,  furnish  with  turrets  or 
battlements,  fortify,  <  L.  autellum,  a  castle: 
see  eastle]  1.  Furnished  with  turrets  und  bat- 
tlements, like  a  castle;  built  in  the  style  of  a 
castle:  as,  a  cruteltatol  mansion. 

The  r.».in  lay  in  »  hit h  torret  of  the  auMJaM  abbey. 

/w.  Tab-*,  I,  *ol, 

2.  Inclosed  in  a  building,  ax  a  fuuntaln  or  cis- 
tern. Johnson. 

caatellatlon  (kaa-to-la'shpn),  «.  [<  ML.  etu- 
trllatH>(n-\  <  castellare:  see  ttwew/ufod.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  castellated. — 2.  The  act  of 
fortifying  •  house  and  rendering  it  a  castle,  or 
of  giving  It  the  appearance  of  a  castle  by  pro- 
viding it  with  battlements,  etc. 

caatellet  i  kas'to-let),  ».  [<  ME.  oosteltt,  <  OF. 
eusirUt,  F.  tMteiet  =  Pr.  catteiet  =  Bp.  cattil- 
lejo  =  Pg.  easlellrJo,  autellete  =  It.  castelletto,  < 
ML.  AMtetfrrNm,  like  cnstellmlum,  dhn.  of  L.  cns- 
feU«>n,  a  castle:  see  twf/c  and  -ef.l  A  small 
eastle;  a  peel-tower  or  other  fortified  residence 
too ► mall  to  rank  as  a  eastle.  Also  written  nu- 
tlet. [Hare.] 

eaatelryt,  «.  See  ctutury. 

castam.    Obsolete  past  participle  of  co»t». 

^CHautrr. 

CMler  (kaa'ter),  i«.    [<  ME.  castere;  <  erisfl,  r., 
+  -crl.]    1.  One  who  easts, 
dice;  >mnl>ln. 

The  Jovial  cuWi  art,  sad  aeven'a  the  nick, 
(»r — done  I—  s  Umuaand  on  Uir  cjnulna  trick. 

Byr-o".  Eaig.  Bard*  and  Scotch  Reviewer*. 

latur  of  ostlvtUfi*  e*p*v 

In  Henna*  of  s  deuynour  and  of  a  faU  mlm  ha  cymeUi 
that  be  knowith  not.  'Hf.  Pro*  »»"L  T  (Oil  ). 

< <•)  One  who  ••aUne  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the  attorn,  (rf> 
On*  who  UMkaa  casting* ;  a  founder. 
9.  A  vessel  used  to  contain  things  in  a  powder- 
ed, liquid,  or  vaporous  form,  and  to  cast  them 
out  when  needed;  specifically,  a  bottle,  vial, 
cruet,  or  other  small  vessel  used  to  contain  con- 
diments for  the  table ;  also,  a  stand  containing 
a  set  of  such  vessels.  See  easting-bottle,  pepper* 


(a)  one  who  throw* 


fise,  q.  v.]    1.  To  chastise; 
or  punish,  in 

thla  aour  mld  bahlt  on 
Wide,  t  were  welt. 

SA«afc,  T.  of  A..  It.  3. 

2.  To  subject  to  a  severe  and  critical  scrutiny; 
criticise  for  the  purpose  of  correcting;  emend : 
as,  to  castigate  the  text  of  an  author. 

He  had  ad  Jo*  ted  and  eatti^tM  the  then  Latin  Vulgate. 

B*ntl*y,  Letter*,  p.  237, 

A  eajtiyatrdcapT  of  it  (a  work  of  Cervanlea]  waa  printed 
by  Arrieta.  riobtor,  Span.  Lit..  1L  IK. 

caatljation  (kas-ti-ga'shon),  n.  [<  castigate : 
see  -anon.]  The  act  of  castigating,  (a)  runlah- 
nxint  by  whipping  j  romvtlon ;  chaetlteinent ;  dlarlpltni'. 

Violent  event*  do  not  alway*  argue  the  anger  of  Clod  : 
even  death  it«4f  I*,  to  hkt  aerranta,  a  fatherly  outvwfwn. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Seduced  rrojiliet. 
The  keenext  cajf<o*(«uu  of  her  tlandrrrr*.  Irrtnf. 
(b)  Critical  arrntiny  and  emcndalJun ;  M*rrection  of  tex- 
tual error*. 

castigator  (kas'ti-ga-tgr),  a.  [=  Pr.  ctutigaAor 
=  8p.  Pg.  ctutigadar,  <  L.  rmtigatar,  <  caxtujarr : 
see  cantufa  fe.]  One  who  castigates  or  corrects, 
caatlgatory  ikns'ti-gt-t^-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
cmHgatari**,  <  cattigatnr,  a  corrector: 
tigatnr.]  \\  a.  Serving  to  castigate; 
to  correction;  corrective;  puuitive. 

rriultlo*  .  .  .  either  prnhakiry,  outtoslory,  or  exeni- 
RrnmhUt,  Agalnat  Uobhea. 

H.  a. ;  pi.  eattigatorift  (-ris).  Something  that 
serves  to  castigate ;  specifically,  an  apparatus 
formerly  used  in  punishing  wolds.  Also  called 
durirtng~«1ool  aud  trtbndxL 


J&atLUan  ( Kas-til'lftn),  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  Castii- 
Inn  =  Pg.  (  attrihnna,  <  Sn.  CatUllano,  <  (  Ottilia, 
Castile ;  so  called  from  the  numerous  forts  (nu- 
tUlot:  see  nulle)  erected  on  tlie  frontiers.]  L 
a.  Pertaining  to  Castile  (formerly  written  Can- 
tillt),  a  former  kingdom  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Old 
ai»l  N..-wCii»iilc._.(^uilaiifnrnaoa  Bee 

IX  a.  An  inhabitant  ore  native  of  Castile. 
Oastilla  (k&s-til'ft),  n.  [SL.,  <  Hp.  CailMa,  Css- 
tilv :  we  CtutiliaM,']  A  genus  of  plants,  of  two 
or  three  arboreouw  species,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  belonging  to  the  family  J/orunw.antl 
silled  to  the  breadfruit,    c.  Hattien  it  rtlitable  aa 


The  brand  tnrnyde  agen  to  hU  tt 


TTpeV,  x  Ptt  IL  1 


6.  Same  as  catO,  18.—  7f.  A  purge  conslsling 
of  pellf-ts  of  hemp,  cotton,  feathers,  or  the  like, 
given  to  liawks. 

Rit.  W«  hare  been  lawd  too  long  like  hawlu  already. 

in*U.  We  are  soi  to  high  Is  our  fleah  now  to  need  out- 
iiyi.  Matting**.  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

8|.  Contrivance;  distribution;  arrangement. 

I>i»tribfitU>  ia  thai  naefal  tatting  of  all  nxitne  fur  oRIre, 
enterlatnnient,  or  pleaanre.  Worten,  F.lcm.  of  Areldlcctur*. 

0.  In  tail-making,  the  calculated  dimensions 
and  shape  of  each  cloth  in  a  sail. —  lOf, 
as  in  casting  dice. 

I'd  beastly  oaatnt;.  Jerk. 
O.  abosiini ' ' 


Tti, 
Jtk. 


r.ahl,-,  .ir  !  ,,,„  lnj  the  fc-iirTl»t  h«ti<l. 
Muidi.t.„K  V,.„r  rive  UalUnta.  Iv.  4 


CUUled  casting,  r»nln«  which  ha*  been  chilled,  either 
by  rutins  it  Ui  contact  with  amneUiiag  which  will  rapidly 
coodact  heat  from  It,  a*  a  cud  Iran  mold,  or  by  anddan 


(  i."  'I  i Hjf  tMHI  hUli  U'llK 

ter.   The  eltert,  In  the 
(nr..  .if  pjrtl  haid:i«*  wt. 


to  air  or  wa- 
to  produce  a  mil 
■tand  wear.  Bucli 

r*»tlTi|i»  aif  u».  1  (i.r  many  T»ir)ne*s,  u  for  railroad  car 

of  crua'  " 
See 

casting,  a  method  of  casting  la  n,..i,u  ,.i  puttcn'  clay 


whrtlv  n.lU  »livilv  f»»i 

<-tc  -  ciich*  casting . 

■ihod  of  r 


runhtnj! -riia^Miiie,  >Um|», 
See  clitM.  -  Comprsaaion 


»  Uli  mi TBl  ir-nt  prmaure  to  force  the  metal  Into  the  moat 
•lelicale  tracery  left  by  the  pattern.  It  la  turd  in  reeling 
eUunpa,  letter*  and  number*  for  how*,  bouae-buftder* 
barilware.  ett.  Dry  casting,  a  m.  Ih  -i  ..f  nutliis  In 
which  the  moldi  are  made  of  aand  and  afterward  dried. 

casting- bott let  (kaa'Ung-bot'l),  p.  A  small 
vial  for  holding  or  for  sprinkling  perfumes;  a 
caster.   Also  called  catttag-glatt. 

Enter  Seeco  with  a  c<utiixa-boal.,  uprinkHug  Mi  hat  and 
fare,  and  a  little  looking  gUa  at  bfa  jtirdto,  *ettln«  bU 
iwntenance.  Ford,  ranctcs,  i.  t 

Haat  thou  no  pcrfamcs  and  awei-t  1m 
ntefino  ItttUt  of  the  newest  mode* 

■teen.  Kenilworth,  II.  a 

ca*tiag-b«X(kas'ting-boksKa.  1.  \n  founding, 
a  nask  which  holds  the  mold.— 2t.  Probably, 
a  small  box  used  like  a  casting-bottle. ' 

Th 

My  ring*,  my  nuriiw-buj  nf  g 

•  r.ULS. 

(kas'ting-glas), 

111*  ciret  and  hi*  tattiitg-fUut 
to  a  |  In.-.-  »m.,i^*t  the  ro»t 

hU  lliintoar,  Ir.  4. 


r*«ln4«f««,  a  cotter*  of  eetue. 

A.  S.  end  Old  Jinff.  1'ooot.  (Id  ed.  WrtghtX 
|ooL  Din,  L  tt. 

3.  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  attached  to  the 
leg  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  in  order  to  faeilitstn 
moving  about  without  liftiti*. 
•  n  this  sense  also  improperly 
spelled  cvMtor. — 4y.  A  cloak. 
Deleter. —  B.  A  horse  sold  out  of 
a  regiment  as  useless.  [Anglo- 
Ind.J 

•caster.  A  suffix  in  place-name*, 
appearing  in  several  other 
forms,  as  -tester,  -eJtttter.  See 
chetter. 

Tetola-lef  Caller,  caster-wheel  'kas'ter-hwel),  a. 
^11,^,7"**"^™  wn**'  which  turns  about  aa 
axis  held  in  a  stock,  which  itself 
turns  on  a  pivot  or  vertical  spindle  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  bearing- 
point  of  the  face  of  the  wheel:  a  construction 
which  enables  the  wheel  to  swerve  readily  to 
either  side  of  the  line  of  draft.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon attachment  to  agricultural  implements,  as 
plows,  harvesters,  etc. 

caatetet,  «•  A  Middle  English  form  of  chastity. 

cast-gats  ( kast'gat),  n.  In  founding,  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  metal  is  poured  into  a 
mold. 

cast  ice  (kas'tls),  n.  [=  F.  rattiee  =  8p.  eatii^o, 
<  Pg.  cattico,  prop,  an  adj.,  cattica,  fern,  cattica, 
of  good  birth,  <  eatta,  race,  family:  see  rn#fe^.] 
A  iierson  of  Portuguese  parentage  born  and 
living  in  the  East  Indies,  Compare  oreofe. 
Also  spelled  casiee*. 

castiflcatlom  (ka»'ti-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  as 
If  *caj<tifieatio{n-),  <  catttficare,  pp.  catti/Uxitut, 
purify,  <  Jj.  castut,  ])iire,  chaste,  4-  -fieare,  <  /ul- 
cere, make.]  The  process  of  toaki'ng  chaste; 
puriflculion  in  a  moral  senf>e:  chastity;  purity. 

I*t  no  Impure  spirit  defile  tl«e  vtrtiii  porilie*  and  "cat 
tijUttttnnt  ui  the  aotil,"  a*  St.  Petrr  ■  fitiraw  U 

Jrr.  Tartar,  Wurk>  (id.  lsiik  I.  70s. 

castigate  (kas'ti-gat),  r.  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cae- 
tigatetl,  ppr.  disfijpnfin?.  [(.  L.  etMtgattu,  pp. 
of  eattigiirr,  purify,  correct,  chastise,  <  cast**. 
pure  (>  E.  c»twrfri,  +  wjerc,  do,  maku;  cf..pi»r- 


1  :    .,r„,  Jl„„.        (  L.,        ...  / 


the  aonree  of  the  India-robber  of  Central  America.  The 
milky  fsice  of  the  tree  la  obtained  bv  kn  itl'ma  In  the  t>*Jk 
and  u  peculated  by  the  addidini  of  alum  or  at  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  moon-plant,  Ca'«»*Wi*n  Kono-ner.  A  I 
Irs*  li  aaul  to  yield  eight  irallon*  id  milk  when  lint 
each  caJii^i  making  abimt  two  pound*  of  rubber. 
Oastilleja  I  kas-ti-16'yS).  w.  [NL.,  <  C«fi«Wo, 
a  S|«nish  botanist.]  A  large  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  tho  family  ScrntiHularUirest, 
mostly  pvrrnniala,  natives  of  North  America 

and  Asia.  There  are  about  45  •perlr*  in  the  I'  lilted  State*. 
Their  yelli>w,  purple,  or  acarlet  fli<weri  are  In  lennlnal 
•ufkea,  with  large  oilitred  bracta  often  mnre  ihowr  than 
-omnkin  •peefiie  of  the  At- 


casting-ladle  (k*»' ting-U'dl),  ».  An  Iron 
ladle  with  handles,  used  to  pour  molten  metal 
Into  a  mold. 

casting-net  (kas' ting-net),  n.  A  net  which 
is  cast  and  immediately  drawn,  in  distinctiou 
from  one  which  is  set. 

We  ftnvrm  thla  War  aa  an  tonakllful  Kan  doe*  a  Ceaf- 

iue-Stt.  HtbUn,  Table-Talk.  p.  US. 

casting-pit  (kaa'ting-pit),  n.  The  space  in  a 
foundry  in  which  the  molds  are  placed  and  the 
castings  made.  In  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel -works  the  easting-pit  is  the  space  uti- 
lised for  easting  the  molten  steel  iuto  the  cast- 
iron  ingot-molds,  in 

molda  are  carried  on  csrefalfy  covered  Iron  car*,  which 
are  brought  In  at  one  end  of  the  caating-pH  and  ted 
out  at  the  other  end,  on  tracks,  carrying  the  eolldifrinir 
ateel  ingnL 

A  pot  or  cruoi- 
>le  aubstanceK  are 
in 


ecoc-  casting-pot  (kas'tlng-pot),  n. 
large  ble  of  plumbago,  fireclay,  < 
i  cut,    )„  which  metals  or  other  fusi 


the  Ibjwen.  t*. 
.  Untie  ritatea,  It  I 


•retiiei 
>pu]arl; 


aa      iN'rii^  up. 

casting  (kes'tiiig),  n.    [ME.  casting;  verbal  n. 
of  cueTl,  r.]  1.  The  act  orprocess  of  founding. 
It  le  no  coining,  air. 
It  i>  but  rxutind.    B.  7«iui>»,  AlrheinlH,  111.  2. 

2.  In  the  .fiac  arts,  the  process  of  takiug  casts 
or  impressions  of  statues,  medals,  etc.,  in  clav, 
pitch,  plaster,  or  fused  metal.— 3.  That  which 
has  been  caat,  or  formed  by  ruuning  melted 
metal  into  a  mold  of  any  desired  form.  When 
used  without  qualification,  the  word  usually  de- 
notes a  easting  of  iron. — 4.  Anything  appear- 
ing as  if  cast  in  a  mold;  specifically,  a  string- 
sha|»ed  mass  of  earth  voided  by  an  earthworm ; 
a  worm-cast. 

I  reaolved  ...  I.)  weigh  all  the  nulttuu  thrown  up 
within  a  nlveiitliiir  li.  a  mraanrv,!  apace.  InMeail  of  aao-r 
K  tha-  rat.-  at  whl.li  .>l.)ecta  b-fl  .«i  Uie  aurf»r 
I  hy  worm*.  ftu-iriir.  The  Earth 


melted, 

casting-press  fxas'ting.pres),  n.  A 
which  metal  is  cast  under  pressure. 

casting-slab  (kas 'ting-slab),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  the  slab  or  phtte  of  a  casting-table, 

casting-table  (kae'ting-ta'bl),  n.  »- 
manuf..  a  table  on  which  molten  glas 
in  making  plate-glass,  lu  u>t>  it  a  large  i»>,<thed 
plate  of  ntetal.  coinniooly  Inwi.  havbig  metal  lUngr*  <d  Uie 
aame  depth  aa  the  thlcknee*  of  the  glaas.  to  k»*i>  thn  glaa* 
from  niniilng  off  at  Uie  »tde».  A  maialvc  i-opper  <7lin- 
<ler  extend*  entirely  nrrr««  the  table,  retting  on  Uie  aid* 
Mange*,  and  Uda,  bring  art  in  ntotton,  aprt-ada  the  glaa*  out 
lubr  a  alieet  of  uniform  breadth  and  tblckneaa. 

casting-vote  (kas'ting-vot')f  n.  The  vote  of 
a  preaidiug  officer  in  an  assembly  or  council, 
thrown  to  decide  a  question  when  the  votes  cast 
bv  the  membere  are  equally  divided.  If  the  pre- 
•i'lllng  olBcer  ki  a  memlier  of  the  body,  he  may  glee  the  eaat- 
lng-vote.  although  he  baa.  by  already  voting  aa  a  mem- 
l«r.  rrealcl  the  tie  or  equal  divialO'L  (Commonly  written 
at  two  word*.  J 

In  the  time  of  Hatting*  the  Governor  had  only  one  rote 
In  i-ouncil,  and,  ui  case  of  an  mnal  dlrialan,  a  casting  rote. 

caBting-weight  (kis'tine-wat),  n. 
that  turns  the  scale  of  a  balance,  < 


A  weight 


Digitized  by  GoogI 
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A  nuv'l  trvo  merit  'tis  u.it  hard  to  And ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  hi*  mind, 
Tbjit  eadtiw  miffht  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This,  wbo  can  graufy,  fur  who  can  guess  I 

Pof,  Vr<A.  to  Satires,  1.  177. 

cast-iron  (kast'I'ern),  n.  and  u.  I.  n.  Iron 
which  has  been  cast,  that  in,  molted  and  run  into 
a  mold  in  which  it  assumes  the  desired  form. 
Moat  cast-iron  la  plg-iron  which  has  liecn  reraeltcd  In  a 
cupola  furnayw;  hut  some  castinga  tor  apodal  purposes 
are  mads  hy  rcvncltlnsi  in  a  reTcrbeful'.ry  r  urn  ace,  and 
oerasdnnally  direct  from  the  ldaat-f  urnace.  Tile  Iron  made 
from  ore  liy  amcUing  hi  the  hlssl-f  urnace  Is  In  fart  cast- 
Iran,  and  Its  propertlea  are  not  altered  by  rernrlting,  hut 
It  is  eoounofil^  known  as  aajM'row,  ur  simply  as  yvj.  Bee 
/uandry  and  iron. 

IL  <i.  1.  Made  of  cast-iron:  as,  a  cast-iroH 
pot, — 9.  Having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling 
cast-iron;  hence,  inflexible;  unyielding:  as,  a 
eatt-iron  rule. 

ill*  (Spensers!  fine  ear,  abhorrent  of  harharons  diaso. 

"  >  tot  transition  train  the  raw 
1  to  Uie  Damascus 

Lowell,  N.  A.  Her.,  (XX.  361. 

cast-knitting  fkast'nit'ing),  ».  That  kind  of 


irm  stlltm., 
pliancy  of 


icr*s|  fine  ear,  ahho 
made  possible  the 
s  of  •'  FerTM  and  1 


'nit'itur),  n. 
knitting  in  which  the  noodle  in  pac 
the  mean  from  the  inside  of  the  piece  of  hosiery 
which  in  being  knitted,  and  the  yarn  with 
the  new  mesh  is  made  is  held  on  the 


*i  through 


.outside. 

castle  ( kas'l).  a.  [<  ME.  cattle,  autel,  a  castle, 
village,  <  AS.  eastol,  a  village,  =  D.  huterl  = 
Icel.  i«t#(a(»  as  Hw.  kustell  ax  Dan.  kasUl  =  OF. 
rasttl,  chattel,  F.  eastol,  end  (run  (>  E.  cholenu) 
wm  Pr.  eastelh  =  Cat.  (a* toll  =  Hp.  Castillo  =  Pg. 
It.  casMto.  <  L.  casteUum,  a  castle,  fort,  citadel, 
stronghold,  dim.  of  enttnim,  a  eastle,  fort,  for- 
tified place,  usually  in  pi.  exutra,  an  encamp- 
ment, a  camp,  a  military  station,  a  town  of 
military  origin  (>  AS.  ccaster:  boo  -auter  and 
t);  connected  with  easa,  a  cottage 
mo,  (Mm no,  cu«*uc«,  eto.J  1.  Abui 
or  series  of  connected  buildings,  fortified  for 
defense  against  an  cuemy;  a  fortified  resi- 
dence ;  a  fortress,  Castles,  In  the  sense  of  fortilied 
residences,  were  an  outgrowth  or  tisttltution  of  feudalism, 
were  nrst  brought  to  a  luuh  pitch  of  strength  and 
leNonusns. 


by  the  i 


In 


pilch  o) 
llngUud 


lt.tn<  »,n  !,■» 


Csstla  ol  Coocy,  Alsae,  FrsiKe.  >  Fin  VIollat.le.tfcac'i  -tuct-  ile 
l-Antulcttur*.'-, 

or  no  castles,  properly  r peaking,  till  tho  time  of  William 
tbet'onoiiemr,  after  which  a  great  many  were  constructed 
on  Hie  V-ftnsn  model.  At  (bit  the  donjon  or  keep  was  the 
only  part  of  Unr  castle,  of  great  strength,  and  the  otlier 
Tjuikllnffi  In  connection  with  it  were  of  a  more  or  less  tem- 
porary nalnrn.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  de- 
sign of  the  castle  became  more  fnlty  developed,  and  the  keen 
formed  only  the  central  part  of  a  groan  of  buildings,  all 
supporting  one  another,  and  mutually  contributing  toUw 
strnngth  and  eomniiMllousiieaa  of  the  whole.  Ine  cat 
shows  the  ensile  of  foui  r.  near  Lsoii.  Iruiw,  hallt  In  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  foreground  Is  Um  outer  bailey 
or  esplanade,  farijned.  ami  oonlainlug  a  chapel,  stables,  and 
other  buildings.  Hie  outer  entrance  to  this  was  formed 
by  a  barbican  ur  antemnral  (see  pliui  under  im/i-Mvraf).  a 
is  the  loss.  3>  ysnls  broad  -,  *,  the  gate,  approached  l>y 
two  swing  bridges,  defended  ley  two  irtiard-roonis,  and  hav- 
ins:  a  double  portcullis  within,  giving  entrance  t<>  raultcil 
■iianl-nNMUA  with  sU-cpins-ajiartniruta.  etc.,  alN>ve  e ;  d. 
Liner  bailev  or  n.urtyard :  e.  ovefed  hulldlnua  for  the 
men  defending  the  walls  or  i  nrtaln«  ;  /,  apartmeiiU  for 
the  family,  eiiuir*d  hy  the  irrand  staircase.^;  A,  great 
hall,  with  shurerooma  and  vaults  below  ;  i,  doitfon  or  keep 
(thu  cIuih'I  is  wen  behind  It),  the  strongest  part  of  the 
castle,  with  walls  of  Immense  thickness,  suited  to  form 
the  last  retreat  of  the  garruvm.  At  Jt  is  a  p<Mtern  lead- 
ing fr.im  the  diHi)un  and  communicating  with  an  outer 
postern,  drawbridge,  etc.-,  I,  m,  n,  «  arc  the  chief  towers 
flanking  the  outer  walls. 

At  the  font  of  the  Mount  Hr<m  is  a  faire  CosteUe  and  a 
-  .tmake. 

UandtnUt,  TravcU,  p.  «- 


strength 
to  scorn. 

Shtk..  Marlxth,  v.  I. 
The  home  of  every  one  Is  to  him  a*  his  cntttr  and  for- 
for  defence  against  injury  and  violence  as 


tress,  as  well 
for  his  repose. 

Sir  JS.  Core,  Reports,  Semayne's  Case,  v.  IiA.  01a. 

2.  In  her.,  a  representation  of  two  or  more 
towers  connected  by  curtains,  often  having  a 
gateway  in  one  of  the  curtains,  and  always  em- 
IkatUed.  When  the  towers  are  represented  with  the 
windows  and  the  Joints  hetwecu  tile  stone*  of  colors  dii 
lerent  from  that  of  the  wall  they  an  said  to  be  masoned 
or  windowed  »wV>,  or.  or  the  like.  When  the  windows 
are  shown  of  the  col»r  of  the  Held,  the  castlo  la  said  to  be 
raided  o/tAs  fi'id,  or  sometime*  ejowV,  The  door  to  called 
the  j*ri;  If  it  has  a  portcullis,  thto  and  Its  color  an  roen- 
WtJiied  In  the  hlav«. 

3.  The  house  or  mansion  of  a  person  of  rank  or 
wealth:  somewhat  vaguely  applied,  but  usually 
to  a  large  and  more  or  lees  imposing  building. — 

4.  A  piece  made  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  donjon, 
or  tower,  used  in  the  game  of  chess;  the  rook. 
—5.  A  kind  of  helmet. — 6.  -Vasf.,  a  kind  of 
fighting-tower  formerly  erected  on  war-galleys, 
etc.,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  and  called  re- 
spectively fortcastlt  and  nfleanlle.  See  eut  un- 
der <m a><ta*.— a  oasti*  In  Um  air,  or  in  ■pala,  a 

ilolonary  projeel  ;  at  ague  linagluath.ii  of  posalol,' wealth, 
fame,  haroisest,  or  the  like  ■  a  day-dream.  (See below.)— 
To  build  castles  In  Spain,  to  huild  castle*  In  the  sir. 
(Hsebelowl  Theorigtn  oil this  phrase  (which  Is  traced  back 
in  French  literature  to  Uie  thirteenth  e.-ntury,  and  In  Kna> 
llsh  to  the  fonrteeath)  ia  doubtful.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  biMistlng  hy  Spanish  adventurers  In  Krance  of  their 
1.  >rillyr«sliie:ieei,ii-hl. b  li  i*(<d  only  la  their  Imaginations; 
sjiJ  Ms  iinittntilv  to  n  Mipra*.  ,1  [irMhlbiMnn  st  somr  time 
agalnattheerectlnn  uf  (  rii!!ostioiishi«paln.  Uttrethuiks 
the  I'l.  s  la  imi|ily  thut  ol  on  lina^Hinry  i-sstli'  In  au>  furvlifn 
ciiin.tr)  Litlirr  iisim-s  hnvliii;  tie^n  atmiUrly  uk>J,  stiJ  that 
of  Spain  prevailing  as  most  familiar :  to  which  may  he 
added  that  IU  real  orlitln  ia  probably  to  he  found  in  the  no- 
tion, always  prevalent,  of  the  attainment  of  grat  wealth 
through  emigration  or  foreign  adveaUu*. 

rfeta  Uuuanc  in  .Ss^gne, 
of  Joye,  allc  but  in  vayne. 

/ton.  o/'Ae  Jtotr,  I  »73L 
To  build",  i  make'  castles  In  the  sir.  to  form  schemes 
that  have  no  practical  foundation :  entertain  protects  that 
cannot  lie  carried  oat ;  Indubre.  either  serioasly  or 
play  ,4  the 

ly  of  great  weaitu  or  |uwer. 

When  I  ftetsaef  eilWb-s  (a  (Ae  afre. 

Difrfon.  Anat-  of  Mel.,  Authors  Abstract. 
Ibvild  gn»t  enWiej  in  tkr  sties, 
.  .  .  rear  d  and  rai  d  yet  withoat 

K.  <tf  Stirling 
Wo  had  no  right  to  eoiW  nssMV.  m  (Ac  air  without  any 
material  for  lMlldlng.  ami  l»s»e  no  grwmd  for  complaint 
when  the  airy  fahrle  tninhlns  ahont  mir  ran. 

II.  .V.  (MrnAeut,  Sliort  Studlca,  p.  11. 
-8yn.  1.  See /orfi^toalien. 
caatle  (kas'l),  r.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp.  castled,  ppr. 
castling.  [<  cattle,  H.,  4.]  Iu  cA«oj,  to  move 
the  king  from  his  own  square  two  squares  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  bring  the  rook  or  cantle 
to  the  square  the  king  has  passed  over.  CasUlog 
Is  allowed  tody  when  neither  the  king  Dor  Uie  castle  has 
moved,  when  there  is  no  piece  between  them,  and  when 
ttte  king  Is  not  in  check  and  does  not,  in  castling,  move 
over  or  to  a  square,  which  ia  attacked  liy  an  etu'iuy  s  inant 
that  ia,  through  or  Into  check. 

castle-builder  (kas'l-bll'dcr),  h.  1.  One 
who  builds  ea*tlea.—  2.  EsjioclAlly,  oue  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air;  a  visionary;  a  day- 
drvnmcr. 

I  ...  am  one  of  tliat  apooics  of  irx  n  who  are  properly 
denominated  autU  MUm,  who  scorn  to  lie  lieholden  to 
the  varth  tor  a  foundation.       .Steele,  SpecUtor,  No.  1ST. 

castle -bunding  (kas'l-bil'ding),  n.  1.  The  set 
of  building  castles. — St.  Es|>ecially,  building 
castles  in  the  air ;  day-dreaming. 

The  pleasant  languor,  the  dreamy  trai 
maile-nwiMiisa  which  In  A»U  staDd  In  lie 
intrusive,  passionate  life  of  Knropr- 

K.  F.  Httrtim.  Kl  Medlnah,  p.  a. 

castled  (kas'ld),  a.  [<  eastle  +  -ecP.J  Fur- 
nished with  a  castle  or  castles. 

_  of  Drachcnfrls 
o'er  Uie  wide  and  winding  Khine. 

iryron,  Olilde  Harold,  111.  M. 

castle-gartht  (kiH'l^arth),  «.  The  precincto 
of  n  castle;  a  castle-yard. 

castle-guard  (kas' 1-gard),  m.  1.  The  guard 
which  defends  a  castle. — 2.  A  feudal  charge 
or  duty  due  from  a  tenant  to  his  lord,  payable 
either  in  personal  service  in  defending  the 
lord's  castle  or  bv  commutations  in  money  in 
certain  cases.  Hence — 3.  The  tenure  or  hold 
which  such  a  tenant  had  on  the  land  granted 
him  bv  his  lord.— 4.  The  circuit  around  a  cas- 
tle gDbject  to  taxation  for  its  maintenance.. 
Also  called  casttc-Karil. 

caatlery,  castelryt  (kas'l-ri,  -tel-ri),  pL 
eatttonrs,  castelricsi  (-riz).  [<  OF.  castelleric,  < 
ML.  castollaria,  cquiv.  to 


lunij.}     1.  ' 

of  a  castle. 

The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  .  .  .  sre  chief  banner 
Warm  of  l^iudon  In  fee.  for  the  eosMr*  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  have,  of  Baynard "a  castle  In  Uie  said  city. 

£&>««'.  Ancient  Tenures,  p,  11A 

2.  A  demain  or  fief  maintaining  a  castle. 

castle-stead  .  kfca'l-eted),  a.  A  castle  and  the 
buildings  belonging  to  it. 

castlet  (kaat'let),  n.    Same  as  eattcllet. 

castle-town  (kaa'l-toun),  n.  [ME.  oog6rJfi.».  < 
castol,  castle,  +  run,  town.]  The  hamlet  cloaw 
by  or  under  the  walls  or  protection  of  a  castle: 
hence  Casl/cfoirs,  Vastleion,  the  names  of  sev- 
eral towns  and  villages  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

castle-ward  (kas'l-wird),  n.  Same  as  catOe- 
guard. 

castlewick  (kas'l-wik),  a.  The  territory  at- 
tached to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  eastle. 

cast  ling  I  (kast'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  oirft,  r.,  1., 
16,  +  dim.  -Kajl.J   L  »•  An  abortion. 

We  should  rather  rely  on  Uie  urine  of  a  cueMos/.  hUJ. 
der.  Sir  T.  Bnmu.  Vulg.  lii 

11.  a.  Abortive.   8.  Bmtler,  Hudibras. 
OaBtnia  i  kaat'ni-|),  a.   [NU  (Fahricius,  1S07).] 
The  typical  genua  of  moths  of  the  family  t-Vuf- 

castnian  (kast'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  KL.  Cast- 
nia  +  wis,]  I.  appertaining  to  or  bating  the 
cbaraetera  of  the  genus  IVwfnia. 

H.  m.  A  member  of  the  genus  Castnia  or  fam- 
ily CastMida. 

Castnlidaj  (kast-ni'i-de).  n.  ;>/.  (XL.,  <  Castmia 
+  -tdtr.]  A  family  of  btpuloptora,  c<>mpriiung 
the  moths  which  connect  the  sphinxes  with 
the  butterflies,  typified  by  the  genus  r-agfaaa'. 
They  are  sometime*  called  motk-rphitut*. 

caatnioid  <kant  'ni^id),  a.  and  a.  [<  Castnia  + 
-old.')  t.  a.  Kesembling  a  moth  of  the  genu* 
CttgfNt'a  .*  as,  a  castnioid  butterfly. 

IX  n.  A  heaperian  butterfly  of  the  tribe 
Castnioulex. 

Castnloldas  (ka«t-ni-ol'd*i),  ».  j./.  [NX.,  < 
fast  nia  +  -oitleji.]  A  tribe  of  hinperisn  lepi- 
dopterons  insects  combining  in  wime  respects 
the  characters  both  of  moths  and  of  butterflies, 


ie  airy 
j  rous. 


Vikss-Kdtsv  *  JsVr<'Ar"«si>awf*'. 
a.  agg.  anSslTcrf  i  *,  *.  *,  w/ra.  nalural  Oar :  e.  \mrvm.  Jual  Banaed 
I  una  UM>ar>  aatmal  iu,  ,  d,  famaW  noOi. 

but  justly  regarded  as  having  most  afBnities 

with  the  latter.  They  are  rhanctrrlie.1  l.v  s  xnsXI 
head,  a  very  large  abdnfiicii.  unarmeal  front  iiM»  and 
very  amall  spurs  of  Uie  middle  ami  hind  tibtar  The  tribe 
was  typified  by  the  yuoca-t»  .ter.  *ejralAgw»tir  yi«x*.  for- 
merly Coslnie  yuecMk 

caatock  ( kas  tok),  it.   Same  as  rirgforl-. 

cast-off1  (kast'fif),  u.  [<  cogfi  (np.)  +  «•/.] 
Laid  aside;  rejected:  as,  cast-off  livery. 

hileUcctually  abovo  us.  It  Is  said. 

0.  S.  Hail,  (Semian  Culture,  p.  114. 

cast-off*  (kast'oO,  m.  [<  cogfl  (inf.)  +  «/.]  1. 
In  firtarms,  the  outward  bend  of  a  pun-stock, 
by  which  the  line  of  sight  is  brought  inward 
to  meet  the  eve  more  readily. — 2.  in  jiria/iajr, 
the  computation  of  the  particular  space  to  be 
allowed  for  each  column  or  division  of  a  table, 
a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like:  as,  to  pas*  the 
cast-off  (that  is,  to  communicate  to  other  com- 
positors the  result  of  such  a  computation). 

castont,  n.   An  obsolete  form  of  capstan. 

castor1  (kas'tor),  n.  and  a.   [=  F.  »p.  Pg.  cos- 

*  tor  ss  It.  enst'ro.  eastore,  <  L.  castor,  a  beaver 
(for  which  the  native  L.  is  fiber  =  E.  oeorerM,  < 
Or.  Koarup,  a  beaver,  a  word  of  Eastern  origin : 
cf.  Ski.  katturi,  >  Hind.  Malay  kattiri,  musk; 
PersJtatu^a  beaverO  ^  n.  1.  A  beaver^— 2. 
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party  which  called  iteelf  the  national  party,  the 
beaver  being  the  national  emblem  of  Canada.— 
3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genua  of  ariuromorphic  ro- 
dent mammals,  typical  of  the  family  VastoriiUr. 

jy 'living  rr| 


n 


fore  feet  small, 
lb*  hinder  larse. 
webbed,  wlili  tbi! 
aecond  ti»e  dou- 
bleclawed  ;  the 
tail  broad,  IUI. 
oral,  nakrd,  and 
temjr ;  and  the 
body  thickset, 
eqierially  l«- 
hind.  On  each 
•Mr,  above  ui'l 
below,  the  In- 
ctaor*  are  1.  ca- 
nine* 0,  prenvo- 


ving  rrprrwoatativr  If  the  beaver, 
»(  aquatic  haWla,  having  Uu>  leet  t-toed,  the 


id  onh 


pi.  ot  IjL..  caston. 
see  «M  tor'.]  Th 
dent  animal*,  eoi: 
ami  the  muskrat 


Skull  of  Beaver  fOMfcwyf *t\ 


Ur>  1 ,  and  OTolart  3,  making  33  teeth  In  all.  'I  be  akull  re- 
arlnble*  that  of  the  S-inriito,  bat  Ueka  poatorbital  pro 
aaM.   *ee  omnrrl. 

4.  A  beaver  hat ;  by  extension,  a  silk  hat. 


't  hare  always  lieeu  known  for  the 
which  I  wear  uiy  «ufur. 


jaunty  manner  In 

Statt. 

i  an,"  replied  the  ■(ranger,  making  diligent  uar 
of  hU  triangular  rwr.r  to  produce  a  circulation  in  the 
close  air  of  Hie  woudj.  Vvaptr,  tart  of  Mobkana,  li. 

B.  A  heavy  quality  of  broadcloth  uaed  for  over- 
coat*. 

H.  a.  Made  of  beaver-akin  or  -fur,  or  of  the 
cloth  called  beaver. 

castor2  (kaa'tor),  a.  [Also  called  ca$lnre»m,  of 
which  castor  Is  a  shortened  form ;  =  V.  casta- 
rium  =  Sp.  prwlrfrw  =  Pg.  It  casturea,  <  I.,  cws- 
torcum,  <  Ur.  Kturroptuv,  caator,  a  secretion  of  the 
beaver,  <  *iiim^>,  the  beaver:  see  eiMfor'.]  A 
reddish-brown  substance  consisting  of  the  pre- 
putial follicles  of  the  beaver  and  Uu-ir  content*, 
dried  and  prepared  for  rotntm-ivial  purpose*. 
It  has a  strong,  penetrating,  eudiirlngodor,  and 
waa  formerly  of  high  repute  in  medicine,  but  la 
now  tiaed  chiefly  by  perfumers. 

castor3  (kaa'tor),  «.  [Named  from  Castor  in 
Or.  myth. :  see  t'astor  and  I'ollux.]  A  mineral 
found  in  the  island  of  Elba  associated  with 
another  called  poilux.  It  la  a  illlrata  of  aluminium 
and  lithium,  and  probacy  a  variety  of  petalitc.  It  it 
rwiorleaa  anil  transparent,  with  a  glialening  luster.  AJau 
called  rasturilt. 

castor*,  ».    See  caster,  3. 

Castor  aad  Pollux  (kaa'tor  and  pol'uks). 
[Named  from  Castor  (Or.  Katrnift)  and  I'ollux 
(Or.  IWtaVtinx),  in  Or.  myth,  twin  sona  of  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  Lcda, 
wife  of  Tyndareus.  king  of  Sparta ;  or  produced 
from  two  eggs  laid  by  her,  one  containing  Cas- 
toraud  Ctyta-ninestra,  the  other  I'ollux  (or  Poly- 
deuees)  and  Helen;  or  all,  according  to  Homer, 
children  of  Leda  and  Tyndareua,  and  hence 
called  TyndarxUr.  Castor  and  I'ollux  are  joint- 
ly called  the  liioscuri,  aona  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter.] 

1.  In  dJirroa.,  the  constellation  of  the  Twins, 
or  (reralni,  and  also  the  xodiaeal  sign  named 
from  that  constellation,  although  the  latter  has 
moved  completely  out  of  the  former. 
OemliHiruin.  I.  a  «T*eiil»h  «Ur  i.f  the 
more  iK.nberly  M  the  two  that  lit-  n. 
head,  of  llw  Twlna.  Pollux.  8  llonilnornni,  U  a  very  yel- 
low atarnf  the  magnitude  12,  the  more  aouthcrty  of  tbo 
ssmo  pair.   See  cut  under  (tfinini. 

2.  An  ancient  classical  name  of  the  corposant, 
or  St.  Kltno's  fire. — 3.  [/.  c]  The  name  given  to 
two  minerals  found  togvther  in  granite  in  the 
island  of  Elba.    See  tho  separate  natnea. 

castorate  (kas'to-rat),  n.  ^(Me-forXir)  +  -«/<•!.] 
luchrm  .a  suit  produced  from  the  eotnbiiiatiou 
of  castoric  acid  with  a  salifiable  Imm', 

castor-beaQf  n.    See  fccniti. 

castoreum  (kns-to'ry-um),  n.    [I,.]    Same  aa 

castoric  (kas-tor'ik),  a.  [<  c<i*t»r"  +  -ic]  Of, 
pertainiiiff  to,  or  derived  from  enstoreum:  as, 
autttric  acid. 

CastoridlB (kas-tor'i-de),  a.  pi.  [ML.,  <  (>Mf/>r>, 

3.  +  -i</<r.]  A  family  of  sc  iuromorphic  Hiinplici- 
dent  rodent  quadruped!*,  t  ypified  by  the  genus 
CaAtor,  tho  beaver,  its  only  living  representative. 
Their  arv,  however,  »i-v«-ral  fitwll  gvuiTa,  m  r-.'u/wW*w  and 
Slttmttbrr.  and  probably  "tli.'rv  Tlw  III.U  aitit  Bblila 
unite  ln.i>ld  aue.  ronirary  b>  ib<>  nilu  In  tlx1  K-lurluc  »o 
n**a  of  mlenta  .  thr  fkull  u  lnioi*jr«*,  without  raiftorbltal 
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Us  weight  of  aleohol,  and  filtering  the  liquid, 
from  which  the  caatorin  is  deposited. 
C&storma  (kaa-to-ri'nla),  n.  pi.    [XL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  LL.  raatorinut,  <A  the  beaver,  <  L.  castor  : 
The  bearer  tribe :  a  family  of  rr>- 
oomprialngthe  beaver,  the  coypu, 
jut  or  mus<|ua«li.    plot  In  u»e.] 
castorine1  (kaa'to-riti),  a.    [=  P.  cnsforiiwt,  < 
LL.  cattorinm,  ot  the  beaver:  see  Ctuturina.} 
A  eotton-i'elvet  fabric. 
caatorine'2,  a.   See  castnri*. 
castorite  (kaa'to-rit),  «.    [<  ettrtor*  +  -»7c3.] 
Same  as  mtttir*. 

Castoroidei  (ka*-to-roi'dez),  ».  [NL.  (J.  W. 
Foster,  1S3S).  <  Or.  naor^,  castor,  +  eiiior, 
form,  j   Tho  typical  genua  of  the  family  Casto- 

rtmlitW.  I  here  la  Imt  ooe  B|icciea,  C  nhietntis,  the  ao- 
ealU>l  tnaall  bt^arrroi  North  America,  whkh  waa  of  altout 
the  life  trf  tiie  blark  hrar,  and  hence  lomewhat  eiceedeil 
in  aire  the  rapllinra,  the  lanreU  of  llvlnfi  rudenta.  Tho 
■kull  alone  waa  aUjut  a  foot  lung.  The  known  reniauia 
are  all  from  Quaternary  depoaita.  in  Incalltiei  from  Teias 
and  South  Carolina  to  MkbiEnn  and  >ew  York. 
Castoroidlda  ikas-t^-roi'di-de>,  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
<  iixlorwtles  +  -iuVr.)  A  family  of  rodents,  in- 
stituted for  tlio  reception  of  the  genus  ( >Mf«- 
roiiles,  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  <*<i*(o- 
riihe  or  beavers,  and  on  tho  other  to  the  ehiti- 
chillaa.  cavios,  and  capibaras.  other  «enera.  a> 
A  utUyrhua  and  i!oroMoff  w>.  are  conaidered  to  lie  prolialily 
referable  to  thb  family."  The  akull  reaenililea  Ulat  of  the 
Ciaafondca,  but  the  dentition  it  entirely  dtnervnt.  reaeat 
blinit  tlwl  of  clilitcliillaa  and  cuplbarmft. 

-  (Ma'tor-oii;),  a.    [<  castor?  (from 
to  that  substance) 


Cj>Mar-caQ  f\mnl  tjtttinmt  ttmtmnnii 


+  oil.] 


The  oil  yl. 
is  (the  eauti 


Ided  bv  the  seeds  of  Atcixw 
n^oil  plant),  a  native  of  In- 


castrate  (kaa'rrit),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  catfraJerf, 

ppr.  castrating.  (<  L.  eostrafus.  pp.  of  oos- 
frarc?  (>  OF.  'etutrir,  'ctutrtr  (ef.  eatlri,  cas- 
trated), F.  chdtrcr  —  Pr.  8p.  Pg.  castrar  m  It. 
castrare),  castrate,  prune,  curtail,  expurgate; 
akin  to  8kt,  castra,  a  knifo.l  1.  To  deprive 
of  the  testicles;  geld;  emasculate.— 2.  In  tor., 
to  deprive  (a  flower)  of  its  anthers.   Darwin. — 

3.  To  remove  something  objectionable  from, 
aa  obscene  parts  from  a  writing;  expurgate; 
destroy  the  strength  or  virility  of ;  emasculate. 

^Th»  following  latter,  which     have^nartrata*  In  mam* 

4.  To  take  out  a  leaf  or  sheet  from,  and  ren- 
der imperfect ;  mutilate. 

A  faMnxImi  tet  <>f  lMln*li«*r.  chmnlclea.  Todd, 

5.  Figuratively,  to  take  the  vigor  or  spirit 
from;  mortify." 

Va  ttutntt  thr  dealrra  of  the  fleah.  and  shall  obtain  a 
nborn  ample  reward  of  crane  In  heareiL 

T.  Marti*,  Marriage  ot  "rleatcs,  Mg.  T,  L  b. 

castrate  (kas'trat  l,  a.  and  a.  [=  F.  cwsrrdf,  n., 
=  Sp.  rastrado,  a.  aud  n.,  =  Pg.  castrado,  n.,  = 
It.  caslralo,  u.,  <  L.  m*lr«i'«s,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.l  I.  a.  1.  Oelded;  emaaeuu.te.l.-8.  In 
Ixit.,  deprived  of  the  anthers;  anantherous:  ap- 
plied to  stamens  or  flowers. 

II.  i.  One  who  or  that  which  baa  been  cas- 
trated, gelded,  or  emasculated;  a  eunueh. 

castrator  ( kas'trii-ter).  n.  [=  F.  ckdlrtur  =  Sp. 
Pg.  autrailnr  =  It.  enstmtorr.  <  LL.  rtuttralor, 
ih.cattrarr:  see  castrate,  c]  (>no  who  cas- 
trates. 

castratt,  a-    Plural  of  castrato. 
castration  (kas-tra'sbijii),  n.    [<  ME.  cattra- 
*(-icm«.  <  F.  castratton  =Pr.  ctuitrntio  =  fip.  cas- 

tracifa  =  Pg.  castraetio  =  It.  castration*,  <  L. 

ca#fr«fi..(«-),  <  enstrarr,  castrate:  see  castrate, 

r.]   The  uet  of  castrating,  or  state  of  being 

castrated. 

castrato  (kaa-tra'to),  a. ;  pi.  enstrati  (-t*).  [1L : 
see  crufrnfc,  a.  and  ».]  A  male  person  emas- 
culated during  childhood  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  change  of  voice  which  natu- 
rally occurs  at  puberty;  an  artificial  or  male 
soprano.  The  volt*  of  sura  a  person,  aftvr  arririns  at 
adult  aice,  reaibinta  the  IiIrIi  ran  pi  and  .weetneaa  of  tie 
female  with  the  power  of  the  male  voice. 

castrelt,  ».   Same  a«  kestrel.    Beau,  and  Ft. 
castrenaial  (kas-tren'shial), a.  [<  L. castrensis 
(>  Hp.  Pg.  It.  ewsfrejise),  pertaining  to  a  camp, 
<  rnsfm,  a  camp.]    Belonging  to  a  camp.  Sir 
T.  Hrnrnr.  [Rare.] 
castreusian  (kaa-tren'ahian),  a.   Same  aa  cat- 

trcnsial.    t'olcs,  1717.  [Rare.] 
caatrilt,        Same  as  Irstn  t. 
castmiD  (kas'tmin).  a. ;  pi.  eustra  (-trf).  [L., 
a  castle,  fort,  fortn-ss,  a  fortified  town,  in  pi. 
castrn.  a  camp;  hence  ult.  K.  -caslrr,  chesUrr, 
aud  (through  dim. 
Woman i 


aud  (through 

an  rnibtury  camp.    See  cai»p* 


eastetlvm)  castle,  q.  v.]  A 


ortner.  Cantur.  • 
ii>airt..ti>.l«  l.s,  the 
«r  bother  In  the 
rwnm,  U  a  v.  ry  yel- 


proerfar* ;  the  ii<Tntltlou  l«  Itowt-rful,  with  ro^'tU-H  or  only 
late-rnntliu;  molar* ;  rlartclrft  arv  pn**rnt ;  th,-iv  u  an 

reaaory  carpal  oaiii'le 


r»  an*  pre*»'Mt ; 
the  aaltvary  iflondu  nre  en^rmvi 


and  the  atnniaeh  ban  a  glandular  appendaee  :  the  urogen- 
ital lyatem  openi  Inb^  a  rlonra,  and  the  Wcbcrian  luxitr* 
art  developed  aa  a  uterui  moM-nliiina ;  aiwl  larve  preputial 
ftlanda  or  acent-bair*  xei-rete  the  *ul«tauoe  kiwiwn  aa  r<u- 
lor.    See  autorl  and  Vnivrl. 

castorin,  castorine2  (kas'tevrin).  «.  [<  rwforS 
+  -tn'1,  -inc'i-  —  Sp.  eattilrina .]  An  animal 
principle  obtained  by  boiling  castor  in  six  times 


dia,  but  now  distributed  over  all  tb 
regions  of  the  globe.  The  oil  U 
obtained  from  llw  t*-vU  by  brniidiut 
them  lM>twt'eti  nil  lera  aud  thvn  |>rt*>tMliia 
thetn  In  heinpam  l«gM  in  a  Mnmg  prea*. 
Th*  oil  that  limt  cornea  aw.ty.  .albd 
mtd-draicn  eajtor-AiV,  la  ret  koued  the 
iMUt :  an  Inferliir  quality  U  obtained  by 
hratinic  or  at«-am)nit  the  pressed  seed*, 
and  again  lubiectirur  Uietn  b>  weaiarc. 
IV  oil  it  sflerwurd  beaU-d  t.j  the 
liolltttX  point.  In  onler  to  arpanate  Ow 
allrtiiiKn  and  iiupuritlea.  Ca*tor<>|l 
U  u»ed  inedidiuilly  aa  a  mild  Imt  rfli 
t  letit  pnnrati'ci  It  i»  alao  uiksI  iu  a 
ttilnssanit  In  Litton  dyelnii.  cwpeehil 
ly  In  dyelnn  •  Turkey-red  ci-lor  (rum 
maddLT.  In  Ita  Mponine>t  elate  it  S  rAvnl 
aold  umter  varlont  nanica.  aa  yiirary.  i^,Wo(4V 
tW  ait,  alutxrin  oU,  mtfiKal'ii  *Jm. 
bit  oil,  rbv  -tostor-oll  plant,  tbe  plant  Kirinut  r..w. 
Mdiuj,  which  ]tf,«iuer^  caaUtr-oll.  It  to  often  cultivated 
f.ir  ornament  under  the  nune  *d  t'attna  Ckrurt,  ittow  k  (>■ 
a  height  of  6  or  *  feet  or  mnrvi,  with  broad  palmab*  tcarea, 
and  varb-a  mni'h  in  the  onbir  of  iu  atem,  W-av««,  <  tc. 
castoryt  (kas'to-ri),  a.  [<  Or.  itmrrdpwv,  acer- 
tuin  color,  neut.  of  soflrooror,  pertaining  to  the 
beaver,  <  «a<rruio,  the  beaver:  see  castor*,  and 
cf.  castor'.]    A  color  of  an  unknown  shade. 

An  pobabt  yvnry 
Which  c-unnbin  Crafteamau  hand  hath  overtayd 
With  fayre  vennilion  or  pure  Ca**ni, 

SfTHrr,  r.  Q.,  II.  U.  41. 

castra,  a.  Plural  of  centrum. 
castrametatloa  (kas '  tra  -  -  ta '  shon),  ».  [= 
F.  raafrnai/fafaoa  a=  8p.  <vi.<trrimff«ct<j4i  =  Pg. 
castrametardo  =  It.  castramttaiionr,  <  ML.  ctM- 
fr/t»wfario(».),  <  LL.  cnjt'rnaic/nri,  pp.  castra- 
mctatus,  pitch  a  camp.  <  L.  rnstrti,  u  camp  (see 
castle),  +  iwftort.  ttieusure.l  The  art  or  act  of 
layingoutof  a  camp. 


the  tit* 


if  a  Roman  nw- 
BrU  .  XIV.  VA. 


Tile 

cast-shadow  (kasl'shnd'6),  ».  In  ixtinHna,  a 
shadow  ea*t  by  an  object  within  the  picture, 
aud  serving  to  bring  it  out  against  the  objects 

.behind  it. 

cast-st«cl  (kiist'slil),  n.  Steel  which  has  been 
rendered  honiogeneous  by  remelting  in  cruci- 
bles or  pots:  for  this  reason  sometimes  called 

Crucible  Or  homnoeneimn  Sttcl.  Iliia  prorcaa  waa  In- 
vented liy  Benjamin  lluntaman  tlmm  in  ' 


Kmcland.  in  1KH1.  and  brought  to  perfection  eome  time 
M,m  irra.  Caat-atwl  U  made  by  the  melting  of  hliiter- 
»teel,  bar  iron,  or  paddled  iteel,  with  the  addition  of  liar- 
iron,  carbon,  luanicaneae  ore.  ur  apieaeleiara,  to  MunJI 
•liiantitiea.  accordlna;  to  the  character  of  tl 
to  he  Jtroluced.  The  Oneat  cant-ateel  la  ml 
Mi  lwr-ln>n  inanufavtiari'd  fnxn  ore  i>nu.-tlually  fret 
w«ulphur  ami  phmphonnit.  J^ce  aixl  ttttl. 
casual  ( kaz'u-al),  a.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ca/nift,  <  V. 
casuet  =  Pr.  i(p.  Pg.  casual  =  It.  casualc,  <  LL. 
casualis,  ot  or  by  chance,  <  L.  casus  (cam 
chance,  accident,  event,  >  K.  easel,  q.  v.] 
a.  1.  Happening  or  coming  to  pass  without 
(apparent )  cause,  without  design  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  or  as 
a  mere  coincidence  or  accident  ;  coming  by 
chance;  accidental;  fortuitous;  indeterminate: 
as,  a  casual  encounter. 

F.ny  brother  of  thla  ffratrrnyte.  that  hath  don  hy«  duw- 
teya  well  and  trewly  to  thr  flratrmile,  rvoie  or  tall  to 
)iuuerte  by  the  rialtacion  of  god,  or  by  casutit  aurnture, 
and  hath  nut  wher-of  to  lerr,  that  lie  may*  haue,  every 
wekc,  of  the  almya.  En<iluh  Gilds  (E.  K.  T  »-),  p.  Sltf 
That  which  teetuetti  moat  auuit  and  suh)e<-t  to  fortune 
u  yet  diapneed  by  the  ordinance  of  find 

Ralrifk.  Hist,  of  World, 
lie  tells  how  canal  hrirka  in  airy  ctllnb 
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casual 

There  to  an  rtpresaion,  evidently  not  casual  or  sort- 
de&lal,  but  tnaerted  with  dcaigu.   l>.  H'rMer,  Oct.  12,  Jtat. 

2.  Occasional ;  eoraiti^  at  uncertain  times,  or 
without  regularity,  in  distinction  from  stated 
or  regular;  incidental:  as,  casual  excuses. 

la  It  a  certain  buaincaa  ur  a  rtuuat ' 

B.  Staple  of  Neva,  ill.  2. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  certain  and  wwiw/. 

■Sir  J.  (kiivi,  stale  of  Ireland. 

Any  one  may  do  a  camnl  art  of  g-»«t  nature. 

.Sr/rw,  .vmmieutal  Journey,  p  W. 
Casual  ejector,  111  fair,  the  name  (riven  to  I  he  defen- 
dant  In  the  Mctitloua  action  ot  ejectment  formerly  allowed 
by  the  cooimou  lair,  where  tile  real  object  of  the  niton 
wai  to  deternilue  a  title  to  land.  To  form  tlw  ground  of 
such  an  action,  Uie  perauti  laving  claim  to  the  land  granted 
a  leaae  i»f  ll  to  a  llctitluaa  person,  usually  designated  John 
Doe,  and  an  action  was  then  brought  in  the  name  ot  John 
Doe  aicaiiiti  amrther  edition*  penou,  tuually  dealgnated 
Richard  Roe  (the  caaual  ejector*,  who  »a»  stated  to  have 
Illegal  1>  ejected  John  Doe  from  the  land  »  hicli  he  held  oil 
lease.  The  landholder  «aa  permitted  <o  defend  In  place 
of  Klchard  row.  aixl  tliua  Uie  determination  of  like  action 
Involved  Uie  proving  ot  tbc  leasor  •  right  to  grant  a  Ichm'. 
Thla  fiction  it  now  everywhere  »Im.iuIk»1.  =  Bjm.  1.  .to-,. 

ddutal,  (  'Allure,  etc,    Sec  oer.l.mtNrt't. 

II.  ».  1.  A  person  who  receives  relief  and 
shelter  for  one  night  at  tbo  most  in  a  work- 
house or  police-station,  or  who  receives  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  for  an  accidental  injury.— 
2.  A  laborer  or  an  artisan  employed  only  ir- 
regularly.   if(i_v*r«r.-OaauaU  ward,  the  »ard"  In  a 
worlihoiw  or  a  twapltal  where  casuala  are  received, 
casualism  (kaz'ti-al-izm),  n.   [<  casual  +  -urn.] 
The  doctrine  that  all  thing*  arts  governed  by- 
chance  or  accident.  [Rare.] 
casnaligt  (kaz'u-al-ist),  it.    [<  casual  +  -ist] 
One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  casualism. 
casuality  (kaz-u-al'i-ti),  n.    [<  casual  +  -ity. 
Cf.  casualty  ]    The  quality  of  tieing  casual, 
cunally  (kaz'u-al-i),  adr.     [Mb),  casuelly,  < 
casuel:  aee  casual.']    In  a  caaual  manner;  ac- 
cidentally; fortuitously;  without  design;  by 
chance :  as,  to  meet  a  person  casually ;  to  re- 


sr.2 

genua  of  peculiar  plants,  of  tropical  India, 
Australia,  and  islands  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, and  constituting  the  family  CoauiiriNartw. 
Tncy  are  Jointed  Icaflewa  tree*  and  ahmba.  very  much  like 
gigantic  horactaila  or  equlftctuiua.  Hriine  of  the  apeciea 
atford  wood  of  extreme  hardncaa,  aa  the  fnrrat  oak  of 
Aualralta,  C.  suberusa,  etc,  and  the  ahe-oak,  C.  stneta. 
See  6re/i^««(. 

2.  [f.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

CaTOarinaceiB(ka»-u-ar-i-ua'»<'-*).  »•/''•  [NL., 
<  fVi,»u«riNd  +  -aceir.]  A  family  of  plants, 
of  which  Casuariua  is  the  typical  and  only 
genua. 

Casuarius  (kaa-y-a'ri-us),  a.  [XL.  (Linntrus, 
17jT>):  see  casio'irarjr.]  The  typical  and  only 
genus  of  the  subfamily  t asuaAina ,-  the  casso- 
waries. Al-out  12  different  »peclraarc  known, one  of  them 
being  the  .SrmfA.i  enetuinua  of  l.hiiKtu,  now  known  aa 
Uie  l/iwiMniu  ;jni»a(«i»,  or  ('.  emeu,  of  the  Inland  of  t'ermm 
In  the  Moluccaa.  Hmu  to  aald  to  r»-  tlwt  native  nanie  of  thla 
«|ie<-lr*  ;  hut  tho  bird  now  rallod  emu  helonsi  to  a  differ- 
ent Keliu»(/>min<nui)  and  Klhfamily.  The  roiumon  An«- 
trallan  eaa^.wary  U  C.  aiufroin.    P.  (nlm runeNo.ru.  In- 


in  thii  voyaire,  olh.-r  couinvoiiitlea.  A' 
amnUn  ("JiiMllnrd  by  Bre. 

/'MrcAaa,  Vllirrtmaax,  p. 
That  It  mUjht  cwvinHv  have  been  formed  ao. 

iir'ltiep,  Sermoua,  v. 
The  aqnaah-rlnef  were  clamlterlnir  tiimultnonaly  iirM<n 
an  old  wcNHlen  fraiucwurk,  M-t  ciieimify  aalant  ajrainat  the 
fence.  f/au4Aoene,  rniven  tialdea,  xvi. 

canalneu  (kaz'u-al-uca),  n.  [<  casual  +  •««».] 
#The  state  of  beiug  casual;  casuality. 
caaualty  (kaz'u-ai-ti),  ;  pi.  casualties  C-tiz). 
[<  MK.  cfwiMiffc,  I  OF.  •caswltc,  F.  cttsuali"1  = 
bp.  casualiaad  =  Pg.  nMriirlfiriut/c  —  It.  casualita, 
<  ML.  «i«aa/if<M(-(nf-),<  LL.  casuals,  of  chance, 
caaual:  see  casual.]  1.  Chance,  or  what  hap- 
pens by  chanco ;  accident;  contingency. 

Loaaea  that  befall  Uumh  by  mere  casualty. 

Raleigh,  Eaaaya. 

Ttiere  wvrv  aivin*  .  .  .  who  frankly  atated  their  trnprea- 
aloil  that  tha  general  acheuie  of  thlnn,  and  eapecially  the 
eoauaftu-j  of  trade,  required  you  to  nold  a  candle  to  the 
itarll.  uVorye  £7iot,  Middleouvrell,  I.  1711. 

2.  An  unfortunate  chance  or  accident,  espe- 
cially one  resulting  in  bodily  injury  or  death; 
gpecincally,  disability  or  loss'of  life  in  battle  or 
military  service  from  wounds,  etc. :  as,  the  cas- 
i  were  very  nui 


The  Colonel  waa,  early  In  the  day,  dtwbled  I 
Amman,  Addreaa,  Soldlera  Monumc 


l  enauaff  v. 

,  t'oncord. 


rtumeroua  appllcatlona  tor  pelialotll,  l«aed  upon  the 
aavaofti/a  of  the  ettolliut  war.  liave  already  been  mule 

f.iNrvtn,  In  Raymond,  p.  1T«. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  emolument  due  from  a 
vassal  to  his  superior,  beyond  the  stated  yearly 

duties,  upon  certain  casual  events  Casualty  of 

warda,  the  malla  and  dutiea  due  to  the  au|*eriora  tn  ward- 
hoWlnira.  —  Casualty  Ward,  the  ward  In  a  hoaiitlal  In 
vhUh  paUenta  anttering  from  caaualtiea  or  acctdenta  are 
treated 

Oaauarild*  (kas'u-a-ri'i-<le),  n.  »l.  TNI...  < 
Casuarius  +  -iilar. ]  1.  A  family  of  struthlou* 
birds,  of  the  order  or  subchuts  Ilatiltr,  having 
three  toes,  the  wings  rtiditnt'utarv,  and  Uie  af- 
tcrshafts  of  tbo  feathers  highly  ilevelopod.  n 
la  confined  to  tlie  Aaatralian  ami  ratmaii  reiriona.  and  la 
divided  Into  the  Pnruanirus  and  the  Dronurititr,  two  auli- 
farnlllea  wldcti  oniitain  tile  caaaowarlea  and  the  eluua  re- 
apectively.  He-e  cuta  under  r<iM»neary  and  emu. 
2.  The  f"ruu(irtin<r  alone,  elevated  to  tbo  rank 
of  a  family,  the  emus  in  this  case  being  sep- 
arated as  another  family,  7>rom<n/frr. 

Casnariinaj  (kas-u-ar-i-i'ne),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
frwartritM  +  The  typical  subfamily  of 

the  family  Va*uarii<Ut,  containing  tho  casso- 
waries only,  as  distinguished  from  tho  emus, 
and  coextensive  with  the  genus  I'asvarius. 

Casuarina  (kas'ii-a-ri'nll),  ».  [NL.,  i  casua- 
rius, the  cassowary;  from  the  resemblance  the 
branches  bearto  tie  feathers  of  that  bird.]  1.  A 


hal.ita  New  Guinea.  C.  riennerli  la  from  >ew  BriUln.  S« 
euafouvir^. 

CagoaroideiB  (kas'u-a-roi'de-e).  »•  [NI>., 
<  Casuarius  +  -o(Vff<r.1    A  stiperfamilv  of  binls 
both  the  emus  and  tho  cassowaries: 
infer,  1. 

casoary  i  kas'n-a-ri ),  a. ;  pi.  ranuirief  (-riz^.  [< 
NL.  «7jeMari«.»:  see  rn««>trvjr)i.]  A  cassowary 
or  an  emu;  any  bird  of  either  of  tho  subfami- 
lies (.'omMtrifHtr  and  irroawiair.  /'.  /-.  .Sclalcr. 
[Kare.] 

casuist  (kaz/u-istl,  ».  [<  F.  casuist*  =  Rp.  Pg. 
It.  casuista  (It.  also  casisla),  <  NL.  casuista,  a 
casuist,  <  L.  casus,  a  cose.]  1.  Ono  versed  in 
or  using  casuistry ;  one  who  studies  and  re- 
solves cases  of  conscience,  or  nico  points  re- 
garding conduct. 

Ine  Judgment  of  any  casuist  or  learned  divine  concern- 
ing the  atate  uf  a  man  ■  aoul  la  not  auAcient  to  give  him 
confidence.  .*>urA. 

Thoa*  antrltnal  guard iana,  .  .  .  the  only  eo»uMt»  who 
could  aaf«ly  determine  the  doubtful  line  of  duty. 

/Vearoff.  Feed.  „d  Iia.,  L  17. 

Hence — 2.  An  over-subtle  reaaoner;  a  sophist. 

To  call  a  man  a  mere  easttiti  meana  that  he  la  at  beat  a 
aplitter  of  halra  ;  to  call  a  chain  of  argument  caanlatieal 
la  a  rather  leaa  unpolite  way  ot  aaytng  that  it  la  dlahoneat. 

//.  A'.  OlenAan.,  Short  Studtea.  p.  til. 

casuistt  fkaj'ii-ist),  r.  f.  [<  casuist, ».]  To  play 
the  rwrt  of  a  casuist.  Milton. 
casuistic,  casuistical  (kaz-u-is'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 

1<  casuist  +  -if,  -teal;  =  F.  casvstiqu*  =  Sp. 
•g.  cvwui»fic«.l    PerUiurng  to  casuists  or  cus- 
uistry;  relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  or  to 
doubts  concerning  conduct ;  hence,  over-sub- 
tle; intellectually  dishonest ;  sophistical 
casuiatically  (ka'z-U-is'ti-kal-i),  atfr.    In  a  cas- 
Auistic  manner. 

casuiBtica  (kitz-ft-ls'tiks),  n.  [PL  of  casuistic: 
aoo  -ies.]  Casuistry. 

The  question  to  raiaed  In  the  rami* ict  of  Mohammedan 
ntoal,  whether  It  to  right  to  tat  ttie  Beah  of  the  Neanaa. 

Pap,  Sd.  Mo  ,  XXI.  OOU 

casuistry  (kaz'u-ist-ri),  a.;  pi.  eo*«ii>fri>a (-riz). 
[<  casuist  +  -ry.]  1.  In  cfi«'«,  the  solution  of 
special  problems  of  right  and  duty  by  the  ap- 
plication of  general  ethical  principles  or  theo- 
logical dogmas ;  tho  answering  of  questions  of 
conscience.  In  the  htatory  of  Jewiah  and  Phriatutn  the- 
ology, caatltftlry  haa  often  degenerated  Into  hatr-aplittlng 
and  ao|>hi»tlral  argumenta,  In  which  queatiom  of  rigiit 
and  aroiuz  were  roiiatrucd  to  meet  aelflah  aima. 

All  that  phlloaoidiy  of  right  and  wrong  which  haa  he- 
Mir  famoua  or  Intamoiu  under  the  name  of  c»i<uirt/y 
had  Ita  .wtgin  In  tlw  dUUnctlon  between  mortal  and  venial 
Cambridge  Kttayi,  laW. 

May  he  not  have  thought  that  he  found  there  some 
atuiwndoua  exemplifications  of  wtiat  we  read  of,  In  jnofca 
uf  mruwfry,  the  "  dialectlca  of  <i*i»e|eiir«  "aa  ron'kta  of 
dnlie.?  J,.  C/U«/«,  Ajdreaaca,  p.  SSI. 

Hence— 2.  Over-mibtle  and  dishonest  reason- 
ing; sophistry. 

casula  (kas'o-lii).  n,  IMI^  (>  E.  cas'  t*),  dim. 
of  L.  nw>i,  a  honso;  cf.  cassock,  ctia1  able.]  A 
priest's  vestment ;  a  chasuble. 

casulet,  ».    [<  ML.  fiM*,  q.  v.]   A  chasuble. 

casus  belli  (kfi'sus  liel'i).  [L. :  c<i*a*,  a  caae, 
matter;  Mli,  gen.  of  '»  Haiti,  war:  seerawl  and 
6c//»pow.]  A  matter  or  occasion  of  war ;  an  ex- 
cuse or  a  reason  fur  declaring  war :  as,  the  right 
of  search  claimed  by  Great  Hritain  constituted 

_a  casus  belli  in  1K1J. 

cat1  <kat),  a.  [<  ME.  cat,  eatl,  lot.  kali,  <  AS. 
cof,  catt  (only  in  glosses),  m..  =  OFries.  avitfa', 
f..  =  MD.  D.  kater,  m.,  Ml),  aflfff,  1>.  kat,  f.,  = 
ML<1.  kattr.  m..  kattc,  f.,  Ui.  trtfer.  m.,  katte,  f., 
=  MHti.  Lifer,  kahro,  <}.  kater,  m.,  OHO .  oftarja, 
c»---d,  rvj.-ri,  MHO.  O.  Litre,  f..  =  Icel.  kiittr,  m., 
kctta,  f.,  —  Norw.  fcaff,  m.,  katta,  t.,  —  Sw.  fcaff, 


esp.  of  a 
a  dim.  of 


cat 

m..  katta,  f.,  =  IHn.  kat,  m.,  f.  (not  recnrOed  in 
Goth.);  cf.  \V.  cath  —  Corn,  call)  =  Ir.  cuf  — 
Gael,  cat  =  Manx  caul  t=  Bret,  ka;  ;  Oliulg.  L>- 
tcll,  m.,  Ivifuafi,  f.,  =  Bohem.  tof,  kocour,  m.. 
A-r>Op  kochka,  f.,  =  Pol.  kot,  kocsor  =  Hubs.  Lvhi, 
in.,  koshka,  f.,  =  Ol'russ.  catto  —  Lett,  kakji*  ; 
Hung,  kaczrr  =  Finn,  katti  =  Turk.  7rirfi  —  Ar. 
gift,  qui t,  a  cat ;  Hind,  katas,  a  wildcat,  polecat ; 
LGr.  aarra,  f.,  NGr.  aura,  jiirn,  f.,  «uri^,  '."Tvc, 
m. ;  OF.  cof,  F.  chat,  in..  cAuffr-,  f.,  =  Pr.  cof, 
m.,  eata,  f.,  =  Cat.  gat,  cat.  tn..  rata.  1.,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  gato,  m.,  gala,'*.,  —  It.  <?<iffo,  m..  .^iffa, 
f.,  a  cat:  tho  oldest  known  forms  being  L.. 
namely,  LL.  catus  (ciilus  or  cdlus:  catus  incurs 
in  INtlfadius,  about  A.D.  3."*).  in..  L.  rriff/i  (oneo 
in  Martial),  f.,  ML.  caltus,  m„  catta,  f..  a  cat 
fa  domestic  cat,  as  opposed  to  .fWn.  prop,  a 
wildcat :  see  f'clis),  a  word  found  earlier  in  the 
dim.  calulus,  in  common  classical  use  in  the 
extended  sense  of  'the  young  of  an  animal,  a 
kitten,  whelp,  cub,  pup,'  etc.  (of  a  eat.  lion, 
tiger,  panther,  wolf,  bear,  hog,  and 
dog,  being  regarded  in  this  sense  as  a 
eauis,  a  dog:  see  (Viuin).  The  original  source 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  is  suppom-d,  as  ihe 
cat  waa  first  domesticated  in  Egypt,  tlmt  tin* 
word  arose  there,  and.  being  established  in  Ita- 
ly, spread  thence  throughout  "* 
Jtiffra,  killing,  kittle'^  q.  v.  In  tbc  naut. 
the  word  is  found  in  most  of  the  language* 
cited  (cf.  D.  Dan.  kat,  naut.  cat,  kaH4»k.  cat- 
block,  D.  katrol,  'cat-roller.'  pulley,  etc. ),  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  particular  use  of  rat, 
the  animal;  cf.  dog  and  knrst;  aa  applied  to  va- 
rious mechanical  contrivances.  Ine  connec- 
tion is  not  obvious.]  1.  A  domesticated  car- 
nivorous quadruped  of  tho  family  Ftlukt  and 
genus  Petit,  F.  damcstiea.  It  la  uncertain  wr-riher 
any  animal  now  nxlatlng  in  a  wild  atate  la  the  ancestor  of 
the  domcatte  cat :  probably  It  la  deaeended  fruu*n  a  rat 
originally  doraeatleated  in  P-gyp*-  though  aocne  regard  the 
wildcat  of  Europe.  F  catus,  at  the  feral  atock.  The  wild- 
cat la  much  larger  than  the  domestic  cat.  atrtmg  and  fero- 
cious, and  very  destructive  to  |Mmltry,  lamba.  etc. 

2.  In  general,  any  digitigrade  caniivoroua 
r^uadrupeil  of  the  family  trhdir,  aa  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  jaguar,  etc.,  especially  (u)  of 
the  genus  f'rlis,  and  more  particularly  one  of 
the  smaller  species  of  this  genus;  and  (6)  of 
the  abort-tailed  siiccies  of  the  genus  Lyvi. — 

3.  A  ferret.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  4.  A  gossipy, 
meddlesome  woman  given  to  scandal  and  in- 
trigue. [Colloq.]—  5.  A  catfish.— 6.  A  whir>: 
a  contraction  of  ml-o'-uine.tads, — 7.  A  double 
tripod  having  six  feet:  so  called  because  it  al- 
ways lands  on  its  feet,  ox  a  cat  is  proverbially 
said  to  do.— 8t.  In  the  middle  ageg,  a  frame 
of  heavy  timber  with  projecting  pins  or  teeth, 
hoisted  up  to  the  battlements,  ready  to  be 
dropped  upon  assailants.  Also  called  prickly 
cat. —  9.  A  piece  of  wood  tapering  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  used  in  playing  tip-cat.— 10.  The 
game  of  tip-cat.    Also  called  cat-aud-dog. 

In  Uie  midat  of  a  game  ot  col. 

itvJtjran.  I > race  Abounding. 
11.  In  faro,  the  occurrence  of  two  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  out  of  the  last  three  in  the 
deck.— 12.  In  <vxi/-i»ini»<7,  aclunchy  rock.  See 
clunc*.  [South  SUffordshire,  Eng.]  — 13.  (Ap- 
parently in  allusion  to  the  sly  and  deceitful 
oabits  of  the  eat.]  A  mesa  of  coarse  meal, 
clay,  etc,  placed  on  dovecotes,  to  allure  stran- 
ger*. Balhvetl.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 14.  Inptojfir- 
«*//,  that  portion  of  the  first  rough  coat  which 
fills  the  apace  between  the  laths,  often  project- 
ing at  the  back,  and  serving  to  hold  the  plaster 
firmly  to  the  walls. —  IB.  Ihe  salt  which  crys- 
tallizes about  stakes  placed  beneath  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  in  which  salt  it  put 
to  drain.— 18.  [Perhaps  a  different  word;  cf. 
Icel.  kati,  a  small  vessel.]  A  ship  formed  on 
the  Norwegian  model,  having  a  narrow  stern, 
projecting  quarters,  and  a  deep  waist- — 17. 
Aauf.,  a  tackle  used  in  hoisting  an  anchor  from 
the  hawse-hole  to  the  cat-head.  —  A  cat  In  the 
meal,  «  danger  prepared  and  concealed :  drawn  lp,in  a 
fable  ot  ,*»oj>,  In  which  a  rat  hidea  henelt  tn  meal  lo  latch 
certain  mice.  -  A  cat  In  the  pan,  a  fabehood  given  out  aa 
coming  from  one  who  did  not  originate  It  -  Angora  cat, 
one  of  tbc  flneat  varieties  of  the  domestic  cat.  dMliiguMhed 
for  Ita  atao  and  beautiful  long  liUy  hair  It  wa»  .«1gti.alty 
fn>m  Angora  in  Aaia  Minor.  Also  called  /Venn*  cat  and 
•ometimea,  clToncoualy,  Jnimfa  cnl.~  Blue  cat.  t*>  A 
Siberian  cat,  valued  tor  ita  fur.  <*»  A  name  f..r  the  ktal 
teae  cat :  ao  given  from  Hie  blue-gray  color  of  lt»  tur  If! 
A  local  name  in  Uie  fnlliil  states  ot  the  channel  catOah. 
/c taturut  punrfara*.  —  Oat  and  dog.   See  ea(-aad  «for. 

Cat  of  the  atedlterratieari,  a  isn,  the  CAuvwrm  a^- 
<<nm. — Enough  to  make  a  cat  speak  or  laugh,  some- 
thing aatontahlng  or  out  of  the  way. 

Old  liquor  able  fa  nttAr  <l  mt  *p"ti.  ami  man  dumb 

Thr  Ola  ami  Y«uiy,  rwrtierdVr,  y  .  Kelluon). 


cat 


French 


Talk,  BilM .'    1 1  a  cn«iw«  to  null*  «Tmilfu(  wen* 
rnmwat,  only  to  avt.  how  alie toiae*  her  head. 

inrieiu,  N.cholai  Nleklcby. 

Maltese  cat,  a  variety  of  cat  dialinicuiaiied  hr  H*  fur, 
which  ia  of  aMua-gray  ml.tr.  Honiftlrjie*  t-dlipil  Mve  oir. 
Manx  cat,  a  tailJeaa  variety  of  cat  from  the  laic-  ut  Man. 
Persian  cat,  Aanie  tut  Awnntxfttt.  titanti,  Stl.  Hut,— 
To  bell  the  eat  **  '"'n  To  irtn  lixe  a  Cheshire 
cat.  to ab..w  lh<-  Kumi  and  teeth  In  laimliln* :  *  local  Eng- 
lish pcorirhml  tn|/raulun,  o«  iiukiH.wu  •  irtjnii. 

"rl.-aae.  w.mkl  >>.«  tell  roe,"  tanl  Alice.  ■  utile  timid, 
ly,  .  .  .    •  will  your  .  at  tik*  Hurt  '  "It'ttCMn 

»»J.i  thcl.uciieaa.  ■  ami  that ,  *bv ." 

1.  (<irr>M,  Alice  In  Wonderland.  vL 
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of  metabolism  ■which  consists  in  "a  downward 
series  of  changes  in  which  complex  bodies  are 
broken  down  with  the  setting  free  of  energy 
into  simpler  and  simpler  waste  bodies*  (.». 
foster):  opposed  to  an<iboli»m. 

Tbc  liureukoua  apecuiatloua  <tf  Jlerlng.  that  antclfic  «il 
our-aehaatkoua  are  due  lu  Ui«  relation  of  amimilaUoti 
>  to  dlielntllation  {'sfaaafutMl  nt  nrotoptaaraic 
'  i  the  retina  t>r  in  the  liratn. 

if.  AW/r,  Fju-yr..  Ilrlt,  XIX.  22. 

See 


ii 


Lo '.  fife  ii  t'Ae^Aint  Ait  our  court  will  , 

To  1st  the  oat  oat  of  the  bag,  t.: 

oul  a  ntM  :  uM  u,  hare  had  [la  i 
Used  by  country  people  of  ■oitattttit 
Id*,  anu  tinnaintc  It  to  market  tit  a  lx 
UVtutfhtk**  rn.iui.-n  to  "  Ixiv  a  pt*  I: 
chatter  u.nietlioea  thonirht.  Iw»ficr. 
fur*  the  barwabi  «as  tomlutled,  an< 
anil  dtacloaed  tb 
down  rain  vkdei 
pan,  (.j  make  a 


nV<r.  rindarl 
mm  a  trick;  let 
In  a  trick  prac- 
rat  tor  a  yuung- 
ell  to  aolue  ool' 
tke."   The  pur- 


fie. 

catacatholict, 

the  name.  A 


(kat'a.ka-thar'tik), 

by  a  perversion  of 


11.. 


it 


b  trick, 
ill;  anil 

alldden  < 


The  I 


To  riLt:i  caU  and  do(l,  to  |H>iir 
liitt-aeaiitlj  —  To  turn  a  eat-tn- 
<  hainrc  of  party  In  |«>]Ulc*  or  rrll- 
on' from  iiiterealc.l  niotivre.    "The  pbraait  *cema  to  lie 
•  French  toui-uavr  J-  sita^wtto  turn <klrt In  Uuiiltleji* 
Brrwtr. 

When  (leurjrc  in  pudding*. time  caui-r  o'er, 
And  nt. -derate  rtlrtl  h-oked  bis,  lir, 

I  firnW  «  r.i'.«i»-jioM  imrv  murv, 

Al«l~.  iK't  aiw  a  WhlB,  »lr.  ritrnt^fBrmg. 

cat1  (kat).  r.;  pret.  and  pp.  catini,  ppr.  rrt/fisj?. 
[<  cafl,  ».]  I.  frnns.  1.  To  draw  (an  anchor) 
up  to  the  cat-head. 

All  hainU  — «x*,  utewartl,  and  all  — UM  hold  to  mi 
the  anchor.       H,  II.  Daim.Jr.,  IW-Um  tlic  Matt,  p.  la 

RtrcT^thitur  waa  ntiw  iniut  forward,  the  anchor  raffed  aiid 
^ahed,  and  liw  drcka  tivar. 

■'.  C.  Kvtrll,  Sailor  »  hwr^thnrl,  til. 

8.  [t'f.  ca<>,  it.,  14.)  To  fill  with  soft  clay,  as 
the  intervals  between  laths;  as,  a  chimney  well 
catted. 

IL  intra**.  To  fish  for  catfish.  [Collw|„ 
western  U.  8.) 

cat-  (kat),  n.  An  abbreWatetl  form  of  catama- 
ran. [Newfoundland.] 

The  form  of  rata-  before  a  vowel. 
.    [L.,  etc.,  eata-,  <  Or  «arn-  (liofore  a 
rowel  «ar-,  before  an  aspirato  naB-),  prefix,  aari, 
prep.,  down,  dowuwanl,  throuah,  on,  against, 
eoncerninff,  according  to,  etc.]    A  prefix  of 
words  of  Greek  origin,  mouniitff  down,  down- 
ward, against,  in  accordance  with,  sometimes 
merely  intensive,  and  sometimes  (like  English 
he-i)  giving  a  transitive  force.   See  words  fol- 
lowing.  Also  sometimes  lata-. 
cataballitive  (kat-a-bal'i-tiv)  a.    [<  Gr.  «oro- 
jia/jttv,  throw  down  (<  anro,  down.  +  jtaUjiv, 
throw),  +  -4ft>f.)    Depressing.  [Rare.] 
catabaptlit  (kat-«-bap'tist),  *.    [<  LGr. 
aorr«rr>f,  lit  'one  who  drowns,'  coiued  by 
Gregory  of  Naxianzus,  as  opposed  to  ;toirrumfr , 
a  baptizer,  <  Gr.  aoroitoxT^nv,  dip  under  water, 
drown,  <  nard,  down  (here  used  m  tbc  sense  of 
'against'),  +  ^ojit.C<<»',  dip.]  One.  who  opposes 
baptism. 

catabasia  (kat-a-ba'si-tt),  n.;  pi.  catabatia  (-6) 
(or,  aa  Or.,  ratabanai).  [Gr.  mraiiaoia,  also  «>- 
TatSaaia,  equiv.  to  aord.finr/r,  a  coming  dowu, 
descent  (of.  narajdotoc,  also  xarai,iaoiac,  coming 
down,  descending),  <  aura 3atvttv,  come  down : 
see  cutabasvi.]  In  the  Or.  (  a  kind  of  tro- 
jtarion  or  short  hymn  sung  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  choir  united  in  the  body  of  the  church.  It 
is  so  called  from  their  descending  from  their 
pi. ices  for  that  purpose. 
A  sticharon.  In  whtfh  tlw  two  rholra  ronio  down(««T«. 
m).  and  join  t. .nether  In  th«  Imdy  of 


t.  Catholi. 
F.  ]>. 

catacaustic  (kat-a-k&e'tik),  a.  and  n.    [<  Gr. 

tar<i,  against,  +  aiwrrmai,  caustic:  nee  cntwfir.] 
I.  a.  In  grvm..  belonging  to  caustic  curves 
formed  by  reflection. 

U.  »•  In  t'ptie*.  a  cMiitic  curve  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light:  so  called 


efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena  (as  of  the 
deposition  of  different  formations  of  diluvium 
or  drift)  for  which  the  gradual  artion  o?  mod- 
erate currents,  or  that  of  lee,  is  considered  to 
have  been  inadequate. 

1'ltla  war  U  no  acci.luDt,  but  an  hw vitabltr  n-Mill  •(  loiac- 
incnbatlng  •.auxta ;  iueifitalilc  an  Uie  riil4ir(y*uu  lliat  nwonp 
away  Uie  moiuUttua  tilitlu  id  prliaeral  nauirc. 

O.  H°.  llolvM,  Old  \  ol.  vt  Life,  p  SS. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  sudden  or  violent  action  of 
overwhelming  force  and  extended  sweep. 

In  mJndft  arcuttofucd  to  pbltoaopblr  tboii#ht  a  rhaiuee 
of  ■iplnlon  doo*  not  vourc  lir  alinipt  cntadyt In,  but  by  grad- 
lul  drvtlopoMUt.  J.  ft.  .'wleji,  Nat.  Keliirion,  p.  SSI. 
Tbeory  of  cataclysma,  r  of  cataatrophes,  aim  railed 
the  it'<triht  '<f  n'irut  u/Jtr-itwU,  the  rtitw  thai  tlwre  lia» 
bren  tu  iTf^iUjirli'al  t  Inir  a  biiwcwitiHi  of  cntaatropbes  » ldch 
drrtritynl  all  living  tlilutfft.  and  nrriwaitaUtl  n-'|K-ated  cr«. 
attio  arta  t.t  n-itroplo  the  earth.  cataAtmplte. 

cataclysmal  (kat-a-klix'miil),  a.  [<  mUtclymi 
+  -«/.)  1.  Of,  portaiuing  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  cataclysm. 

1\w  t|ui-*1ton  In  I**  yrt  MttN^d  wbetbitr  tlwr  [cletationa 
and  mltaltlriu^al  were  of  a  plow  and  f^-aduu)  nature*  like 
mime  now  In  progreaa.  tir  whether,  like  olbera  that  half 
uornrred  In  connecthm  with  earthuuakea,  lliey  may  liar* 


J.  r.  Koim.»,  Sature  ainl  tbc  Bible,  p.  181. 
Tliei  French  Revolution  haa  been  ao  often  lifted  by  ut|. 
aational  writcti  into  the  nirfou  of  ottarfvrnmf  and  alnioat 
tlial  a  narratine  U  earterlallv 


un  M  1'.  Th«  tu«p  A.  Itt*  ,  lu  Um  cw^i  S,  thence 
ce  li.  U .no  <hr™«i  tnnn.r,  ».  V .  Hu.tr*  to  :hm 
'.  aod  Itum^h  n*»ItT  W*  M  M .  c  .  ceitwr;  r. 


The  Clt»C»»rtic  «f  •  Circle. 
Tae  cttrr*  ntn»  hnm  M  t„  Th« 

t*tt»etu*|'^  . 
rtl^.  /J,  Ibeace  to  ,V, 


to  distinguish  it  from  the  diacaustic,  which  is 
formed  by  refracted  raya.  See  oiuitfic,  a.,  3. 
catachreais  (kat-a-kre  ais),  n. ;  pi,  eatackretcs 
(-sex).  [Ij.  (>  F.'nallaf»rti»«  =  Sp.  eataeraiu  = 
Pg.  «ofar*rff»»  =  It.  cafacrcsi),  <  Gr.  itaraxpWH, 
misuse  of  a  word,  <  aarajf^jftu/,  misuse,  <  aura, 
against,  4-  xp'l"^",  use.)  1.  In  rAc f, :  (a)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  a  word  is  nsed  to  designate  an  ob- 
ject, idea,  or  act  to  which  it  can  be  applied  only 
by  an  exceptional  or  undue  extension  of  iia 
proper  sphere  of  meaning :  as,  to  stone  (pelt)  a 
person  with  briel*;  a  palatable  tone  ;  to  display 
one's  sorsesuittsA^  in  riding  a  mute;  to  diink 
from  a  horn  of  irory.  Catachrvaia  diltera  from  meta- 
phor In  that  it  does  not  replace  one  word  with  another 
properly  belongfnjr  to  a  different  act  or  object,  but  extend* 
the  iub  of  a  word  In  order  to  apply  It  U>  Mmatblnc  for 
wldch  Hie  laniruaffe  auppties  no  arparal«  word.    /5)  A 

violent  or  inconsistent  metaphor:  aa,  to  bend 
ttio  knee  of  one's  heart :  to  take  arms  against 
a  sea  of  troubles,  (c)  In  general,  a  violent  or 
forced  use  of  a  word. — S.  In  phUoU,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  word  under  a  false  form  through 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  ita  origin :  thus. 


nl 


ifisb  have  their 


whk-b  tend.  U>  raiuro  it  autoaii  the  facta  w 
rt''*ry  *M^5>viiw#«r  JUi  .  fX.1V. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cataclysmtsts ;  holding 
the  doctrine  of  violent  upheavals :  as,  the  cvtf- 
^aeltfsmal  school  of  geologists, 
cataclysmic  (kat-a-klix'mik).  a.  [<  cataclysm 
+  -to;  =  V,  catactt/stnitfut  .]  Fcrtaining  to,  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by  cataclysms. 

In  the  rebrn  of  but  [Frederick  >|  jmiidiieplH'W.  who>« 
evil  lot  fell  on  the  asluu-fyiintc  Uhm  of  .Naiwaxsi, 

Law,  IllMiiartk,  I.  t.1 

There  haa  alwaya  been  bt  Geoloiy  a  teiMteiM'y  to  «•(«- 
tiynnie  Ubeortra  of  cauaation ;  a  proueiH^a  to  attribute  th* 
irrand  cbansea  eaperleticed  hy  the  earth  a  emu  to  extra 
ordinary  cauaoa.     J.  CrtJJ,  (llmate  and  l\tanHd,'^y,  p.  11. 

cataclysmist  (kat -i»-kliz' mist),  n.  [<  cata- 
clysm +  -i»f.]  One"  who  believes  that  many 
important  geological  phenomena  are  duo  to 
cataclysms. 

catacomb  (kat'a-kom),  w.  [«=  G.  kahikombr  = 
Sw.  Pan.  iatakomb  s  Kuss.  katttkombui,  pi.,  < 
F.  tataeomlte  =  l*r.  eathaevmba  =  Hp.  citt/icumbii 
—  pg,  cxi taevtuba  (usually  in  plural),  <  It.  cata- 
comha  (8p.  also  occasionally  on tatumlMt.  It.  dial. 
catatomba,  simulating  Bp.  tumba,  It.  iomba, 
tomb:  sec  fomo),  <  ML.  cataeumba,  a  sepulchnil 
vault,  LL.  oafacifsions,  crtfccwinfias,  catecumpue, 
in  full  cimcterium  cateemmbas ;  origin  undet*r- 
rained.]  Original! v,  the  name  of  a  locality 
near  Home  (in  the  fourth  century)  in  which 
the  church  of  fit.  Sebastian,  with  extensive 
burial-vaults,  was  built;  but  afterward  applied 
to  the  vaults  themselves,  and  to  similar  under- 
ground burial-places.  The  Bloat  celebrated  of  thoae 
aubterraneau  vault*  are  those  In  aixl  nlt«ut  tlti>  •pot.  the 
work  of  tire  early  f  hrlntJana.  Incy  cunaut  of  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  itilterlra,  from  «  to  6  feet  wide,  at  different  lev. 


Ti  e  hlnwM 


.  and  Join  fc.|ietb< 
hm  are  aometlmca 
aaaxotaoai  ^ 


yealt,  Eaatern  Church,  L  t»ii. 
ion  (kat-a-ba'ai-on),  n  ;  pi.  catabasia 
(-#).  Hatue  aa  caiabaMs. 
catabaals  (ka-tab'a-ais),  a.;  pi.  catabases  (-aez). 
[L.  catabasia,  <  Gr"acrrd|foc;if,  a  going  down,  de- 
scent, declivity,  also  in  MOr.  like  xorar'3iiofo»',  a 
place  for  relics  under  the  altar,  <  auroiioivrni',  go 
down,  descend,  <  motu,  down,  +  paivttK  go,  >  ,ia- 
«i{,  agoing:  see  basis.  Ct.  anabasis.'i  1.  A  go- 
ing down ;  descent :  opposed  to  anabasis  (which 
see).— 2.  In  the  Or.  Ck.,  a  chamber  or  vault 
situated  under  tho  altar,  and  used  as  a  ehapel 
to  contain  relics. 

,boliC(kat-a-bol'ik),a.  [< cataboUUm  +  -ic.) 
ating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  catabollsm. 
Thta  total  change  which  we  denote  by  the  term  "  n»eta- 
hottam"  at  conaiatinx  on  the  one  liand  of  a  downward 
.in.-t  of  ,  hitii^en  ■katabatic  chaneeaX 

*.  Pottr.  Etvcyc.  Brtt,  XIX.  IS. 

catabollsm  (ka-tab'o-lirm),  n.  [<  Gr.  «nra30>,J7. 
a  tlirowing  or  laying  down  (<  Knrq.*iX>-rn':  see 
cataboMitict),  +  H#m.)   In  phytiol.,  that  * 


^hase 


catachreatic,  catachrestical  (kat-a-krea'tik, 
-ti-kal),a.  [<  Gr.Kara  riiqoTutic,  misused,  misap- 
plicd  (of  words  and  phrases),  <  an raxpHti9ail  mia- 
uac:  sco  cataeliresisT]  larhet.:  (a)  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  in,  or  characterised  by  eatachre- 
sis;  applied  In  an  improper  signification,  (fc) 
Wrested  from  the  right  meaning  or  form; 
contrary  to  proper  use ;  forced;  far-fetched. 

catachrostically  ikat-a^krea'ti-kaj-i),  adv.  In 
a  catachrestical  manner;  by  cataehresis. 

There  are  .  .  .  colleeUona  of  belnga,  to  whom  tbo  no- 
tluit  of  number  canitot  be  attaclwtl,  rxrvpt  nUaehrtgtiaUtf, 
becaaav,  ukea  Indlridoally,  no  iieulUTe  point  of  real 
aareemrnt  can  be  found  between  them,  by  which  to  call 
litem.  ./.  II.  A'muit,  dram,  of  Aiaent,  p.  id. 

catachthonlc  (kat-ak-thon'ilt),  a.   [<  Gr.  aura 

down,  below,  +  .rftiv,  earth,  +  -ic]  Situated 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  underground. 

Profeaa.tr  Mlloe  of  Jat«n,  aajra  the  " AUtelueum.  bae  ee. 
tablitlH'd  In  the  Takaahliua  coal-minr.  near  Naciiaakl,  an 
niidenrrtMiiid,  ttr,  as  be  prefen  to  call  It.  a  c*it<icAfAtmic, 
olnervatory.  Srienn,  IV.  288. 

cataclysm  (kat'a-klizm),  a.  [=  F.  catadt/sme 
—  8p.  It.  catacUsmo  =  Pg.  cataeljfsmo,  <  L.  «tfo- 
dysmos,  <  Gr.  iwmMtAwJMof,  a  flood,  deluge,  < 
caroa/ixciv,  dash  over,  flood,  inundate,  <  aura, 
down,  +  «?.C<«r,  wash,  dash,  as  waves;  cf.  Ij. 
cluere,  cleanse.]  1 .  A  deluge  or  an  overflow- 
ing of  water;  a  flood;  specifically,  the  Noa- 
chian  flood. — 2.  In  p?oI.,  an  inundation  ordel- 
or  other  violent  and  sudden  physical  ao- 
of  great  extent,  supposed  to  have  been  the 


u  CttraeUu*.  Cat* 
.  Finn  Rulltt'i.  - 


Cataoy>l«>  lie  Kotoe--  : 


ela,  eicarated  In  the  aoft  granular  tufa  underlying  the 
Campairiia.  Ill  each  wall  IimiII,  or  berth-like  reeoar>. 
rooUlned  tike  hodlea  of  Hut  tlead.  The  entrance*  to  tbeae 
were  doaetl  with  »lah»  of  atone,  carefully  aralrd.  and 
niark*.|  with  Inarrtptlnn*  or  mde  ptrtnrr*  In  anntt  •« 
lied  ml-rutn,  wen-  art  apart  for  famlltei  of 
ic  church,  i^iex  iitlly  f.tr  inartjmi.  - 
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theee  ratacomlsi  probably  acrved  to  tame  extent  as  place* 
of  refugr  and  coiiocalnietit  for  Christian*  during  the  ear- 
Her  persecution*,  the  original  Idea  of  their  cotmtructton 
i«  undoubtedly  that  Utey  should  be  used  only  m  burtal- 
vaulla.  The  length  of  the  galleries  In  the  Roman  cata- 
comb* ha*  been  varioualy  eaUmatvd  at  from  Sou  to  900 
miles,  aid  tlie  nuruhrr  of  uodlc*  there  Interred  I*  aaid  to 
be  over  a/ioo,oi*x  similar  underground  burlal-placca  are 
found  at  Naple*.  Cairo,  Psrla,  etc  Thoae  of  Pari*  are 
aliandotied  quarries  cxtetullng  under  a  larva  portion 
of  the  city,  to  which  to  ITsfl.  when  the.  intramural  cem- 
eterle*  of  the  lily  were  condemned,  the  bunee  were  re- 
moved. 

CtvUCOrolla  (kat'a-ko-rol'ft),  ».  [NL.,  <  Or. 
*aro,  against.  +  ciyrolla,  q.  v.]  A  second  co- 
rolla formed  in  a  flower  outside  of  and  inclos- 
ing the  primary  corolla,  thus  producing  a  kind 
of  •*  hose-in-hose  "  flower. 

catacoantici  (kat-a-ktts'tiks  or  -kous'tiks),  it. 
[<  Or.  Kara,  aguinsl.  (with  rcf.  to  reflection),  + 
acoustic*.  Cf.  F.  catacoiutiqHC  =  Sp.  crttViriu- 
lica  =  Pg.  It.  catacusticfi.]  That  part  of  the 
science  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds,  or  of  the  properties  of  echoes ;  catn- 
phonics. 

catacrotic  (kat-a-krot'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  aani,  down, 
+  *;jorn-,  n  beating,  knocking.]  In  nAygWf., 
noting  that  form  of  pulse-tracing  in  which  the 
secondary  elevations  nptvear  on  the  descending 
portion  of  the  curve. 

catadioptrlc,  catadioptrical  lUt'a-di-«p'trik, 
-tri-kal),  a.   |<  tir.  «oru,  down,  against  (with 


ref.  to  retlectm 


•ptric.    Cf.  F 


■ninitu 


trique  =  Sp,  cat.iiluiptrim  =  It.  ctitil(Uoltric>.'\ 
I'ertaining  to  or  involving  both  the  refraction 
and  the  reflection  of  light. -  Catadioptrlc  telc- 

■CODw.  a  reflecting  trleaeope, 

catadioptrics  < kat '  a-di-op'  triks).  ».  [I'l.  of 
nitiulioptric  :  see -ie«.J  That  branch  of  optics 
which  embraces  phenomena  in  which  both  the 
reflection  and  the  refraction  of  light  are  in- 
volved. 

catadrotnd  (kat'a-drorn),  n.  [<  tir.  tarafipotio*;, 
a  race-eour»e,  <  tarai^Huiriv  (second  aor.  nsxo- 
ciatcd  with  pres.  nararfU  rro),  run  down,  <  anni, 
down.  +  <trKiurri',  run.  Cf.  Atin/»HfV«'Wn\]  1.  A 
race-course. —  2.  A  machine  like  a  crane,  for- 
merly used  bv  builders  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing heavy  weights.— 3.  A  fish  that  goes  down 

wto  the  sea  to  spawn. 

catadromotu  (ka-tad'rO-rausl,  <i.  [<  Or.  i"™- 
e>-.|U.->c.  ovemin  (taken  in  the  sense  of  '  ruti- 
uiug  down'),  <  anr*J,  down,  +  c/wjrrii-,  run.] 
returning  down;  descending:  applieil  to  cer- 
tain fishes  which  descend  streams  to  the  sea  to 
spawn  :  opposed  to  amnlrnmouf. 

The  i*  .  .  .  an  example  of  a  atWrawmu  l)*h  —  that 
l»,  one  dt  wending  fivm  the  fn-a.li  water  Into  tlMi  at<a  to 
breed.  .VutifA*oN«in  Hep  ,  lien.  p.  37i 

catadupet  (kiit'a-dup),  n.  [<  F.  catiulupc,  cata- 
tloupr  —  Sp.  I'g.  It.  ratadujm,  a  cataract,  <  I*. 
Vntmluiia,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  f  VifmliFyn. 
those  dwellitig  near,  <  Or.  Karri/Wrm*.  u  name 
given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  <  aararW-mr, 
fall  with  a  loud,  heavy  sound,  <  aarri,  down,  + 
Ahtiu.  sound,  <  Au'-rrof,  a  dull,  heavy  sound.] 

1.  A  ciilarnct  or  waterfall. 

A<  to  III"  e.t/.j.(iij«.  IIi-ik  htk'h  ealaracta  that  fell  with 
•urn  a  uoiae  thai  thcr  made  ttn-  Inlial.lUnU  dial,  1  tale 
all  Uwk  B.T..HHU  t..  I«.  fahuloiia. 

/'.^«-te,  IwrlptUHi  of  the  I'jiat,  I.  ).•;. 

2.  A  person  living  near  a  cataract. 

The  Vvrptlan  t'rrot/tforj  never  heard  the  nNittnif  ■  >f  the 
fall  of  Nuiu,  U  enu*e  the  m-lar  wiumi  familiar  tint-,  tliejn . 

A.  Brewer C),  I  ilnrua,  111.  7. 

Oatadyaaa  (kn-tad'i-sasl,  «.  (M...  <  <ir.  aarmli  - 
etft.  a  dippitig  under  water,  setting,  <  ftarnrl.i/r, 
dip  under  water,  go  down,  sink.  <  *«t<i,  down,  + 
finn;  g.-t  into,  dive.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  rntmlifriiUt.    C.  ni<i«i/«w  is  an  example. 

Catady8ld*9  tk«i-a-dis'i-<le),  a.  [NL.,  <  f  Vi- 
taili/Mii)  +  xlir.]  A  family  of  spiders,  repre- 
sented bv  the  genus  Vatadiisan.  iik  v  h.i»e  the 
|Htl)s  innerled  near  tlie  eitrcinlly  i'-l  the  maxllitc,  ami  tin- 
tnatidll'Ulnr  cliw  l.iTi^ttudlnally  dlreet*-.!,  its  In  the  Thrra- 
jJt..Aul*r,  hill  are  «ald  To  have  ohlv  two  pulmonary  %iu-% 
and  vthrrwiu-  lo  re-euil.|e  tin  l,\e-vridar.  Tile  »|»-rie«  are 
North  AliH-rl-.au. 

catafalcot  (kat-a-fal'koi,  w.  Same  its  mfn- 
fnlqu,. 

catafalque  (kat'a-falk),  «.  [Also  in  It.  form 
f<if«i/,i/f.»;  =  D.  Iian.  (i.  kataUitk  =  Kuss.  kuta- 
/<(/*«,<  K.  rala/aiqur,  <  It.  riirafalrti,  a  funeral 
canopy,  stacc  scaffold,  =  Sp.  I'g.  rvif(i/<i/co,  u 
funeral  canojiy,  =  Pr.  cuto/iiic  =  OF.  f*cqfant, 
•«•«•<!. '"tiff  I  >  K.  u-ttfoM),  F.  cch'ifiiuti  (Ml,.  *ry>f<f- 
fiill'i.'.  etc.),  a  scaffold:  see  xniffol't.  which  is  a 
'doublet  of  rtitaMqui .  ]  A  singe  or  seuffolding. 
erected  usually  in  the  nave  of  n  church,  to  sup- 
port a  colliti  on  the  occasion  of  u  ceremonious 
funeral.    [„  the  rmd.tle  a.-.-,  it  >u  i-.nm.-n  to  erect  > 

tht..t..ventiBlhe.timii;f 


fl.Vl 

veal  made  anmewhat  to  reavmhle  an  rcclniaatlcal  edifice 
of  the  *t>le  then  prevauinif.  and  wa*  alloaed  to  remain  fur 
wm*  little  lime  after  the  ceretnuuy.  Tlie  modern  cala- 
fal'jut*  la  Kvtierall)'  wlUiout  a  caoopj  .  aihl  In  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries  It  •unvunded  l.y  Innre  taper*,  whleh  are 
hunted  during  a  day  ur  two  iHrecedirtg  the-  burial.  The 
ralafaUiiie  I*  »«iH-Ume»  u»ej  aa  a  hearae  In  carrying  tlie 
l«xli-  to  the  grave  or  tomb  at  a  public  or  corewonloit*  fu- 
neral. 

The  tomb  wa*  a  simple  eatitfalqur,  covered  with  the  lunal 
chrth.  1L  r.  Burton,  El  Medlnali,  p.  171. 

catagenesis  (kat-a-jen'e-sia),  a.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
aarti,  down,  +  jlua.f,  generation:  aee  ^nwai/f.] 
In  biol.,  ereatioii  bv  retrograde  metamorphoaia 
of  energy.   A'.  /).  i'npe. 

catagmatic  (kat-ag-mat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
caUittmatique  =  Sp.  catagmtiltco  =  Pg.  cuing- 
mattco,  <  Or.  «tira)*ia(r-),  a  breakage,  <  anr'o- 
jj-ura,  break  in  pieces,  <  aoni  intensive  +  u;  vi- 
ew, break.]  I.  u.  In  rued.,  hax-ing  tJie  property 
of  consolidating  broken  parts;  promoting  the 
union  of  fractured  bone*. 

II.  *i.  In  mnl.,  a  reraedv  believed  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  fractured  parts.  IhrnqluutH. 

catagmatlcal(kat-iig-m»t'i-lial),  a.  Pertaining 
to  cntagTuutics.  Core*. 

catagrapht  (kat'a-graf),  a.  [<  L  caUu/rapha, 
li.  pi.,  [irolile  paintings,  <  Or.  aaroypo^e;,  a  draw- 
ing, outline,  <  Kiira, paiy>c,  drawn  in  outline,  < 
aarn;o«or.v,  draw  in  outline,  writo  down,  <  «or<i, 
down,  +  jjaic.ro-.  write]  1.  The  first  draft  of 
a  picture. — 2.  A  profile. 

Catalan,  Oathaian  (k«-ta'an,  -thii'nn),  a.  and 
n.  [<  (VifArty,  formerly  pronounced  (Vtfay, 
called  Airai  by  Marco  Polo;  said  to  bo  a  Per- 
sian corruption  of  Ki-tan,  the  name  of  a  Tatar 
tribe  who  ruled  the  northern  part  of  China 
from  A.  u.  1118  to  lffl.5,  under  the  title  of  the 
Aia,  or  golden  dynasty.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Cathay. 

II,  h.  A  native  of  Cathay  (an  early,  and  now 
only  a  poetic,  name  for  China);  a  foreigner  gen- 
erally ;  hence,  in  old  writers,  an  indiscriminate 
term  of  reproach. 

I  will  not  Ix-lU-ve  *uch  a  Orhii*<in,  thmlgh  the  ]»rte*t  o' 
the  town  commended  btln  for  a  true  man. 

Ni**.,  M.  W.  of  W..  U.  L 

Catalan  (kat'a-lan),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  Catalan, 

<  Sp.  latatnn,  pertaining  to  CataluKa,  Catalo- 
nia, <  Ootkalanin,  the  land  of  the  Goths  and 
Alana,  who  settled  in  it  in  the  5th  century.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Calulonia,  a  former  province 
of  Spain  (now  a  geographical  division  compris- 
ing several  provinces),  or  to  its  inhabitants  or 
language — Catalan  forge  n  furnaoe.  s*c/«r>mr... 

IX  1.  A  native  of  Catalonia,  Spain;  es- 
pecially, one  belonging  to  the  indigenous  race 
or  people  of  Catalonia,  wherever  found,  a»  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Spaniards. —  2.  The  lan- 
guage of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic 

isles.  It  hol.l*  a  position  *lmllar  to  the  l'rovenenJ.  1n 
which  It  I*  ehiaely  related,  Catalonia  havinit  been  ruled  l.y 
s  line  of  French  cutinta  for  neveral  cenl 
with  Arugon  in  1137.  The  language 
and  had  a  considerable  literature, 

catalectic  (kat-a-lek'tik),  a.  and  ».  [=  F.  cala- 
Iretwue  =  Sp.  r<ir<i/<-(-(i<v<=  Pg.  raUiU'Clun  =  It. 
ratalrttirn,  <  LI*,  catakctiru*.  <  tir.  *aru/r,*-ri*of-, 
leaving  off.  <  arxro>./)>np,  leave  off,  <  gar*  inten- 
sive +  7.1ft  ur,  leave  off,  cense.]  I.  a.  In  ;»r«.«.  : 
(<i)  Wauling  part  of  the  last  foot :  as,  a  evi/ii fer- 
ric line  or  verse:  opposed  to  acnOitn-tic.  In  the 
f ..llowlnx  cou|det  the  aveoml  line  L*  culalectic.  Ule  lint 
a.  atnh  .  tic 

Tell  ml*  I  n^t,  In  |  nioamfQl  1  nbmlicr*. 
Life  U  |  out  on  |  empty  \  dream : 
Vcr*r*  c.:-li*l*titig  or  feet  of  three  or  more  *?  liable*  are  de- 
*.  rtlxd  a*  cVnUetif  In  a  eyb'.lM'.  a  i^etd.'.iA*'.  or  a  rriryf- 

l,it>l'.  ai-.-oi\llng  to  the  nuuiixr  of  »yllald.«  In  the  l»»t  or 
Incomplete  loot. 

If  the  ftml  half  of  tlie  line  ha.  lta  ti  .hort  time*,  the 
jec.-tid  ur  rataleeiie  part  w  .iild  »<-eiii  to  have  Imt  11 :  but 
Arl-i-v.  nuv  a*  we  liaie  aeen,  reject*  Die  f...t  of  11  *hort* 
a*  bt-iiki,*  unrhythmical.  //od/e...  Eaaay*,  p.  tuo. 

(ft)  In  a  wider  sense,  wanting  part  of  a  foot 
or  measure:  as,  a  eatalcctte  colon;  a  verae 
doubly  cataltrttc.  See  brachycatalectic,  dicata~ 
Irctir,  hypiTcattiUrtie,  and  procntalcctic. 

U.  ».  A  entnlectii?  verse, 
catalectlcant  (kat-a-lek'ti-kant),  n.    K  Or. 
*<rT«/t*T(o;',  to  Vie  reckoned  up  or  counted,  ver- 
bal  lolj.  of  anra/>  jrrc,  lav  down,  pick  out,  count, 

<  Kara,  down,  +  Wjrrc,  lay.]  In  ntrif*.,  the  in- 
variant whoso  vanishing  expresses  that  a  qoan- 
tie.  of  onler  Jn  can  lie  rvsluced  to  tiie  sum  of  » 
powers  of  onler  2a.  The  eatai«Uc*nt  of  the  *«Uc 
to,  k,c.  J,  rj.jiu,  upi* 

?•  fc-  'y  d 
».    e,    ,f,  « 


fry.  Sri.  If...  XIII.  .50 
II.  «.  A  person  affeetod  with  catalepsy, 
cataleptlform  i.kat-t»-lep'ti-f6rm>,  a.  [< 
ciitaltjiin*  (-/c/jf-)  +  X.  fimua,  form.]  It* 
bling  catalepsy, 
cataloptise  (k'at-a-lep'tii).  r.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
citmlrjitL-efl,  ppr.  cataleptic*/,.     [<  cntalrpt^e 
+  -*.-!•.]    To  render  caUleptic, 


catalepsy  (kat  'a-l^P-*'  'f  »•  [Also,  as  LL.,  cat* 
Irftgi*  (>  F.  cataleptic  =  Sp.  Pg.  catalcpna  - 
It.  cataltfana),  <  (jr.  aoTu/jTync,  a  grasping,  seiz- 
ing, <  attni/jgu,}ni'rii',  seize  upon,  <  »<jra,  down. 
+  /Ji/ifidvtrv  (*/  */nrl),  ueize,  take.  Cf.  rwfejwy.; 
An  affection,  generally  connected  with  hyate- 
rla,  characterized  by  attacks  resembling  hys- 
terical coma,  with  a  peculiar  muscular  rigidity 
nf  the  limbs;  a  similar  abnormal  state  pro- 
duced artificially  in  the  healthy  body  in  certain 
mesmeric  state*. 

cataleptic  (kat-a-lep'tik),  a.  and  «.  [=  F.  cobi- 
Icptique  —  Sp.  rti<(i;<j>fici7  =  Pg.  catatcpttca  =  It. 
catalettico,  <  LL.  cafn*Vj»fM-«ji,  <  Or.  aareryj-,-TT;«or, 
<  Mrrd/JH'vr:  «ee  rufofcjiny.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  catnlc|>sy 

silaa*  tataUi<tie  fit  cxfttrTed  during  the  prayer  m<s-tirig. 

titory  KM,  SiU*  Maruer.  I. 
The  young  lady  waa  aide  to  eaeeale  [on  the  pianoforte , 
In  the.r..r«u>,«-.V  .tate.  what. he  I 


LL. 
'sem- 


A  moat  remarkable  pheuonirnon  may  !»■  ntwerved  In 
•rune  liutance*  ;  by  merely  opening  one  eye  of  the  letltax 
g*c  ]iatU-llt  the  eoirrapondlng  »l.le  of  the  l»dv  I*  en'nieyw 
tiled.  r-nrtniffMn  Her,,  >.  S,.  XLI  Ta 

We  read  of  prleaU  being  ealafe;»uej  at  the  altar  in  the 
attitude  of  elevating  the  *acTaineiit 

Quoted  III  /■•ortnelAr/v  Iter.,  >\  8.,  ILL  7M. 

cataleptoid  (kat-a-lep'toidl,  a.  K  catalepmt 
i'lrjit-)  +  -oi'rt.]    Ifesembling  catalepsy. 

catalexis  (kat-a-lek'sis),  n.  [<  Or.  aaro/^if, 
an  ending,  termination  (in  prosody  as  in  de'.), 
<  «oro/J7)ro-,  leave  off :  see  ratali -cfic]  In  ;>ri**^ 
incompleteness  of  tho  last  foot  or  measure  of 
averse;  >u  a  wider  sense,  incompleteness  of 
nny  foot  in  a  verse,  cauleii*  I*  not  the  auppraariio 
of  any  rtiythtidcal  eletm-nt.  bat  tlie-  want  of  a  c->rre*pon.1 
lug  tyllable  or  *}llab)ea  in  the  word*  to  till  out  a  time 
(mora)  or  tlttn-*  n.-o-avary  to  the  metrical  compktetiew*  <A 
the  line.    Till*  t|w«  U  OIIimI  i*ilky  a  |u»ll«e^-  Ir^tlve  u  tian- 

or  by  prob^nging  the  prrccditig  »>Ilal.|e.'  ' 
line* 

■hall  alw.y,  fall  ..n  the  flr.1  .yllable  of 
ting  ailacru*)*  and  rnlnfejn*  wlverever  l>ec-*aary. 

rrunt.  Amer.  /'*i/'4.  Au  .  Wl  M 

Catallacta  (kat-a-lak'tii),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  <  (ir. 
*aririi»a*rof ,  verbal  adj .  of  naTaJ/xinmiv,  change, 
exchange:  sre  catnllactic*.]  A  group  of  endo- 
plaatic  l'roto:oa,  the  t^-pe  of  which  is  the  genus 
Magosphtrra,  established  bv  Haoekel  in  IrvTl : 
now  called  (  atallactida-  (which  see).  See  cut 
under  Magoxphara. 
catallactically  ;kat-n-lak'ti-kal-i),  orfr.  ,r< 
"cntallactic,  implied  in  eatallactics,  q.  v.]  In 
in  return.  [Hare.] 


eatallactics  (kat-a-lak'tiks),  ».  [<  (!r.  aaras- 
><u.n».«r,  easy  to  reconcile,  but  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral sense  of  'changeable,  having  to  do  with  ex- 
change,' <  •«i«r'i»««Tof,  verbal  adj.  of  »<ira//iif- 
enr,  change  (money),  exchange,  also  reconcile, 

<  «arri,  down,  against,  +  aunaenv,  change,  < 
&X>ot  =  L.  aliu.«,  other:  see  frV.j  A  term 
proposed  by  Whately  as  a  substitute  for  '  po- 
litical economy  *  in  modern  eeononiir*  the  term  r* 
*>^Detlnie*  tux-d  b.  designate  a  limited  Held  of  pi.ttt4.-aj 
ecnu.nny,  nanicli.  the  law*  uperative  in  an  ec._«. .uiy  in 
which  elcllal.ee  I"  U»e  pre^loinlr.arit  (actor. 

Catallactidae  (Itat-a-lak'ti-de;.,  ». rxL.  < 

t'ntallaeta  +  -irf<r.]  A  family  of  pelagic  Js'ly- 
mastigate  pantostomatous  infusoriaiiK,  corre- 
sponding to  Hueckels  grotin  of  fatalhtcta.  co- 
herent in  social  clusters,  with  their  anterior  and 
exposed  border  clothed  with  long  ribratile  tla- 
gella,  and  with  no  distinct  oral  aperture. 

catalog  (kat'a-log),  ».    A  recent  srw-lling  of 

.otUilmjue. 

catalogue  (kat'a-log),  h.  [Also  recently  cata- 
log ;  =  T).  katalitag  =  0.  catalog,  katalog  =  Dan 
8w.  katalog  =  Riots,  katalogu,  <  F.  catalogue  = 
I*r.  calMaloi/uc  =  Sp.  entdlog\i  =  Pg.  It.  caialcjr>, 

<  LL.  catalogiu,  <  Or.  aari/njoc,  a  list,  register, 

<  Kara>U-}nv,  reckon  up.  tell  at  length,  <  »oro, 


d.    e.'    t.  i. 


of  other  order*  are 


down,  +  >/;..=•.  tell,  aay  l  A  list  or  register 
of  separate  items;  an  itemized  statement  or 
enumeration;  specifically,  a  list  or  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  men  or  things,  with  added 
particulars,  disposed  in  a  certain  order,  gencr- 
ally  alphabetical :  as.acrifrt/oj/h-rof  the  students 


by  CxOOglc 


of  a  college,  of  the  stars,  or  of  a  museum  or  a 
library.    See  card-catalogue. 

show  a  cn/alt*fui  of  doubts,  never  yet 
ned. 

Hxr  T.  Bmintf.  Rcllcio  Medirl,  1.  tl. 
She.  I*  to  be  added  to  Dm  entniotut  of  republics,  tbe  In- 
Tlpthxi  upon  whose  nalu  1*.  ■'  fbcy  were,  but  they  are 
it "  Slim.  Salem,  Kept,  1*. 

Ugly  rct*io?M*t  of  tint  ami  oath*  ami  drunkenness  mid 

>\>/ude,  Sketch?*,  p.  47. 


.yfic. 
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catalytically  (kat-a-lit'l-kal-i),  <.rfr. 
alytio  manner;  an  a  catalytic  agent. 


literally  reasoned  catalogue). 
Mrs,  or  the  like,  claused  ac- 
to  their  subject*,  usually  with  more  or  Ira*  full 


MWi  IF.. 
i»f  book*,  palntin 


Bjrn.  /.irf.  0»f«h»»w«.  l.i't 
I  Individual  persona  or  artl 


elea,  while  tataUrmt  properly  supposes  some  description, 
with  the  names  ill  a  certain  order.  Thn*  »n  ip«k  of  a 
subscription  fu*.  but  of  the  ctitalafut  of  a  muaeam  or  a 
library 

catalogue  (kat'a-log),  r.  I. ;  pret.  anil  pp.  ctita- 
logwd,  ppr.  cataloguing.  [<  catalogue,  «■ ;  =  F. 
eatVjJooucr.  ]  To  make  a  catalogue  of;  cuter  in 
a  catalogue. 

lt[Srrlpturc]cannot,  aait  were,  l>e  mapped  or  lUcontent* 
fatat*Q*r<L  J.  U.  Acirman,  Development  of  Christ,  Un't. 
catalOffuer(kat'a-log-£r), n.  [<  catalogue  +  -rrl; 
—  F.  catalogHeur.]    Ono  who  arranges  and  pro- 
pare*  a  catalogue,  aa  of  books,  plants,  stare,  etc. 

The  snppneed  caaea  of  disappearance  |of  stars]  arose  from 
eafafoower*  accidentally  recording  stars  in  posltious  where 
none  existed-  Aesnroaso  ana  MuWew.  Astron. ,  p.  44S. 

Cat&lOffOist  (kat'a-log-ist),  n.  [<  catalogue  + 
-i*f.  ]  One  who  is'skilled  in  making  catalogues ; 
a  professional  cataloguer.  [Rare.] 

"  e  by  es/aiovuufs,  let  iim  mention  a  some- 
I  b;  a  misleading  title. 

A.  and  (J.,  7th  arr.,  tl.  ISA 
(kat'a-log-Iz),  r.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
catalogued,  ppr.  eatalogvicing.  [<  catalogue 
+  -ire.]  To  insert  or  arrange  in  a  catalogue; 
catalogue.  [Rare.) 

Cataloniail  (kat-a-16'ni-an),  a.  [<  Catalonia 
(Sp.  CataluHa)  +  -itin.  "  Cf.  Catalan.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Catalonia.  Be©  Catalan. 
catalpa  ika-tal'p*),  ".  [Araer.  Ind. :  said  to 
be  from  Creek  kutuhlpa,  winged  bead.]  1.  A 
troo  of  the  genus  Catalpa. —  2.  [cap.]  [NL.J 
A  small  genus  of  bignoniaceous  tree",  with 
largo  simple  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  showy 
'  long  linear  pods  with  winged 


^  pply  from  the  atmosphere.  Jivye.  /Int..  ilX.  Wl 
catamaran  Otat'a-ma-ran'),  n.  [=  F.  catima- 
ron,  <  Hind,  katmaran,  <  Malay  alarair/fflMtaruui 
(Tamil  kattumaram),  lit.  'tied  logs,'<  ketta  (= 
Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese  kattu,  a  binding,  a 
bond,  tie,  <  Eaffsi  (cerebral  ff ),  bind)  +  maram  = 
Tamil  maram.  a  tree,  wood,  timber.]  1.  A  kind 
of  float  or  raft  used  by  various  peoples.  It  con>l*t> 

llMlally  of  «enU  pieoe.  uf  »o.xl  lathed  tocvlher,  tlx,  mid- 
die  piece  or  piecea  beUlK  looser  than  the  othen,  aild  having 
one  end  tarlKd  up  in  the  form  of  a  buw.  II  U  oaed  on  the 
coaata  of  ( orumandel.  and  particularly  at  Madraa,  for  con- 


cat-and-dog  (kat'and-dog'),  a.  and        L  a. 
Ouarrelsome,  as  a  cat  and  a  dog;  disposed  to 
In  a  cat-   disagree  or  fight;  inharmonious:  as,  to  lead  a 
cat-and-dog  life, 

II.  n.  Same  as  tip-cat. 
catandromOUS  (ka-tau'dry-mus),  <i.    See  odf- 
anno'roBiosji. 

catapan  ( kat-a-pan' ),  n.  [F.  ca tajMtn,  vie. A  ML. 
catapanwt,  cafipantu,  <  MOr.  aaTirawoc  =  OKus*. 
kotopanH  =  O.Scrv.  kotopani,  a  catapan,  a  trans- 
position of  It.  capitano  (>  Turk,  qajmiitin,  qap- 
tan,  etc.|,  ML.  capilanu*,  n  leader,  captain :  se 


captain.)    A  high 
pire ;  the  governor  of  a  south 


seeds.  Tha  apoctea  P.  ratalpa  and  P.  . 
Urea  of  tha  Uiilt.nl  State*,  and  are  oomimiu  In  caitl- 
TBtinn  aa  nrnanenlal  traa.  Tlie  wood  U  Uglit  and  *>fl, 
bat  durable,  and  la  much  uaed  fur  railroad  Ilea,  feuoe  poata, 
etc  The  bark  ia  bitter,  and  baa  been  employed  aa  a  >enul- 
fuge.  Two  similar  apeclea  from  China  and  Japan  aw  .»ra- 
aionally  culliealed.  Tbe  otlter  ajK-Hea  are  Weat  Indian  ; 
one  of  theae.  C.  longUrima,  la  known  aa  rreuch.  oak.  and 
lu  hark  la  rich  in  tannin, 
catalysis  (ka-tal'i-ais),  n. ;  pi.  catalyses  (-sez). 
[=  F.  eatatyte  =  Sp.  catalixi*,  <  NU.  catalymn, 
<  Or.  mra/.vric,  dissolution,  <  utTaiiiiv,  dis- 
solve, <  rard,  down,  +  ~/.iui;  loose.  Cf.  asa/swa.J 

1.  Dissolution;  destruction;  degeneration;  de- 
cay.   [Hare  or  obsolete.] 

Sad  ca/afy.«u  and  drrle-nalon  of  piety.  Bveiyn. 

2.  Tbe  cansiug  or  accelerating  of  a  rhemicul 
change  by  contact  oradmixture  withasubstance 
whicn  is  itself  not  consumed  or  permanently 
affected  by  the  chemical  change.   s*«  eatalytie 

a  prut  and  faimlyti&iltu.  t'atalyala  haalicen  shown  in  many, 
but  not  all,  case*  to  be  due  to  the  tcin|N>rnry  formation 
of  a  ootnimund  between  the  catalyaer  and  one  of  the  re- 
acting siilxtancea,  which  ciintiound  tl'-en  react*  mora 
readily  than  the  original  mibstanve  with  the  other  react- 
ing aii1>atai>ce  In  auch  a  way  aa  to  revenerate  the  cata- 
lyxer  and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  product  of  the  reaction. 
—  Kagstlvo  cat«ly-sl»,  the  retardation  of  a  chemical 
change  by  admitture  with  a  stitis1am-e  whk'h  la  Itaelf  not 
cooaumed  or  |*emianently  atlecte^l  thereby. 

catalysotypo  (knt-n-lis'o-tip),it.  [Irreg.  <  rn- 
talftts  +  fy;»c]  InpAofoj;.,  acalotype  process 
in  which  iron  iodide  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pa>*T,  in  place  of  potassium  iodide. 

catalytic  (kat  n-'.it'ik),  a.    [=  F.  catalvtique  as 


Rp.  catalitico,  dir.  aura/.tTixAf.able  to  dissolve, 
<  •sorditTor.  verbal  adj.  of  aoro/ !<(>•,  dissolve  : 
see  cataly$is  and  ic]  (living  rise  to  or  cbarac- 
terired  by  catalysis.—  Catalytlo  agent,  a  sub- 
stance  which  produce*  or  accnlcratea  a  chemical  cha!«cc- 
wltiKiat  belnsT  Itself  coiksnmed  or  permanently  altered 
thereby.  The  moat  Important  classes  of  catalytic  agenta 
ara:  <1>  aolid  onntact  agents,  for  elampte,  finely  divided 
platinum  in  causing  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  dl* 
oakl  gaeea  or  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroild  in 
aolutlon :  (?)  carriers,  or  aubstancea  which  are  known  to 
act  by  fornilng  wlta  one  of  the  reacting;  snbstancea  an 
tntamadlate  cnanpnund  which  then  acta  upon  the  other 
anhatance,  regenerating  the  catalyzer ;  (9]  water,  which 
even  In  minute  amount  often  causes  reaction*  to  take 
place  which  do  no*  occur  at  all  between  the  dry  aun- 
aUncea,  as  the  combuation  of  sodium  In  chlorln ;  (4) 
acid*  and  base*  Id  aeneous  solution,  which  accelerate 
rdratlon-resetion* ;  (6)  enzyrma  or  unorganised 


fHnni'nts,  each  of  which  has  a  ap 
the  U, ■ 
aiaof  | 


dflc  effect  in  causing 

(nf  Vllt 


piiut  In  the  road*.  Catamarans  are  also  used  In  short 
navigations  along  the  sea  eleirv  In  the  M  eat  liollea.  and  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  »ery  large  i«iv*  are  employed. 
The  name  was  alai  applied  to  the  oat- bottomed  flre-boata 
built  by  the  Kngllsh  In  1S04,  and  4  -apatched,  without  snc. 
oesa,  against  tlie  rYench  tlolilla  collected  in  Boulogne  and 
neighboring  harbor*  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

2.  Any  craft  with  twin  hulls,  the  inner  faces  of 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other  from  stein  to 
stern,  and  which  is  propelled  either  by  sail  or 
by  steam.  Sometimes  shortened  to  <vif.— 3. 
A  quarrelsome  woman;  a  vixen;  a  scold:  a  hu- 

iuw,  with  allusion  to  nif  or 
cofi,  4. 

At  hi*  expense,  you  cw(a«ards .'  iKcsriu. 

MM  ran, 

lfarmu7aM '*  Jfa^;. 

catainenia  (kat-a-me'ni-J),,!*.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Or. 
lujranr/im,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  MiTOfiqtinf,  monthly, 
<  aord,  according  to,  +  fiiji;  a  month,  =  L.  utcs- 
ris,  a  month  (see  nacitws),  akin  to  E.  month, 
q.  v.]  The  monthly  tlowings  of  women;  the 
menses. 

catamenial  (kat-«-m*'ni-al),  a.  [(.  catamenia 
+  -al;  =  F.  catamenial.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  catainenia. 

Oatametopa  (kat-a-met'o-pil),  n.  pi.  [NI^.,  < 
Or.  aard,  down,  +  Metopa,  a  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans.] In  De  Blainvillp's  system  of  classifi- 
cation, one  of  four  families  of  brachyurous  de- 
capod crustaceans ;  the  OtypodUla  in  a  broad 
sense:  now  called  Ocfpodoidea  (which  see). 
Also  spelled  t'alitmetopa. 

catamite  (kat'a-ndt),  n.  [<  F.  catamite,  <  L. 
CMbimifaut,  so  called  from  Catamitus.  -meitus, 
corrupt  form  of  tlantfmerfe* :  see  Ganymede.] 
A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

catamount  (kat'a-mount),  n.  [Also  catamoun- 
tain ;  for  eat  o*  mount,  cat  ef  mountain  :  a,  »',  for 
of,  as  in  akin,  am  ir,  cat-ef -nine-tails,  o'cioek,  etc. : 
see  rtif1,  a*,  suossfi.]  1.  The  catof  the  moun- 
tain; the  European  wildcat.— 2.  In  Arr.,  this 
animal  when  used  as  a  hearing,  it  u  generally 
represented  nearly  like  a  panther,  and  is  always  guardant, 
and  therefore  Its  position  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazon. 

3.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada :  (a)  A  wild- 
cat; a  lynx;  any  species  of  the  genus  /.ysjr, 
which  contains  several  large  wildcats  with 
short  tails,  penciled  ears,  and  redd  ish  or  reddish- 
gray  coloration,  much  variegated  with  lighter 
ana  darker  markings,  as  the  bay  lynx,  Lunz 
ru/us,  or  the  Canada  lynx,  T„  canadensis.  See 
cut  under  Lynx,  (b)  The  cougar,  puma,  or 
mountain  Hon,  Fell*  eoneolor.    Se«  enngar. 

catamountain  (kat  'ii-moun'tAn),  «.  and  a.  I. 
n.  Same  as  catamount. 

The  owl  It  abroad,  the  bat,  and  Uie  toad, 
And  so  1*  tbe  cotf-o-uioiiislain. 

K  Jomim.  Masqne  of  Queen*. 
The  glaring  eatnmountain  and  the  qntU-uarting  norcn- 
plne.  JTirfinua  ScruVerua. 

II.  a.  Like  a  wildcat ;  ferocious ;  wildly  sav- 
age: as,  " cat-a-mountain  looks,"  Shak.,  M.  W. 
ofW.,  ii.  2.  [Rare.] 

catanadromoos  (kat-a-nad'rA-mus),  a.  [<  Or. 
surd,  down,  +  atoipofiov,  running  up:  see  <j«fl<f- 
roDKraut.]  Passing  at  fixed  intervals  from  salt 
water  iuto  fresh,  and  returning:  applied  to  such 
fishes  as  the  salmon  and  the  shad.  Also  writ- 
ten  cwfasffrtrWKrtt**. 

OaUnancbe  <kat-a-nang'kS),  n.  [XL.,  prop. 
*t'of<isancc,  <  L.  c«  fa  nance,  <  Or.  «ornt»i)<oj,  a 
plant  of  the  vetch  kind,  from  which  love-potions 
(ipvrosai  Karavayvn)  were  made,  a  particular  use 
of  (Hirawiyioy,  force,  <  aard,  down,  t  avoyni,  com- 
pulsion, force,  necessity.]  A  genus  of  cichori- 
aaeous  plants  of  southern  Europe.  The  blue 
cupidone,  t'.  «rr»«»ca,  is  cultivated  for  its  flow- 


province 


A  1st*  i 

C.  C.  frrktm,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xn 

catapasm  (kat's-pasm),  n .  [=  F.  ontojKWiiie  = 
Sp.  ca  tapasma,  X.  Or.  juiroTniriia,  powder,  {  saru- 
jraertTrtv,  sprinkle  over,  K.  Kara,  down,  over,  + 
Tdtro-nv,  sprinkle.]  A  dry  powder  employed  bv 
the  ancients  to  sprinkle  on  ulcers,  absorb 
spirution,  etc, 

catapeltict  (kat-a-pel'tik),  <i.  and  n.     I<  Or. 
«3rnTr>m4f,  pertaining  to  a  catapult,  <  aort;- 
-t>rr?r,  a  catapult :  see  catapult.]    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  catapult. 
II.  n.  A  catapult. 

catapetalOUB  (kat-a-pct'a-lus),  a.  [<  Or.  aura, 
against,  +  -i  ra>ar,  a  leaf,  mod.  a  petal,  +  -out,] 
In  hoi.,  having  the  petals  unite*!  only  through 
their  cohesion  to  the  base  of  a  column  of  united 
stamens,  as  in  the  mallow. 

cataphasla  (kat-a-fa'giii),  n.  [XL.,  <  Or.  xnro, 
down,  +  aanir,  a  saying,  speaking.  <  pivot,  speak ; 
cf.  sorn^aoif,  an  affirmation.]  In  ptithol..  a  dis- 
turbance of  speech  in  which  the  patient  repeats 
the  same  word  several  times  in  answer  to  a 
question. 

cataphonic  (kat-a-fon'ik),  a.  [<  Or.  anrri, 
against,  +  **,!■>>-,  sound.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cataphonics. 

cataphoniCS  (kat-a-fon'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  cata- 
phonic; —  F.  catapnonique  =  Hp.  catat'iinica,  cat- 
aphonies.]  The  theory  of  reflected  sounds,  a 
branch  of  acoustics ;  catacoustics. 

cataphora  (ka-taf'6-r8).  «.  [XI'-  (>  P.  ana- 
phora =  Sp.  catdfora),  <  Gr.  tnrot>o(id,  a  lethar- 
gic attack,  a  bringing  down,  a  fall,  <  Karaptpiiv, 
bring  down,  <  «nrd,  down,  +  piprn,  bring,  bear, 
ex  E.  ortrri.J  In  pathol.,  a  kind  of  lethargy  or 
somnolency  attended  with  short  remissions  or 

^intervals  of  imperfect  wakiug. 

cataphoric  (kat-«-for'ik),  <t.  [<  Gr.  »nTa«VipiA-iif, 
violent,  <  sardpoywc,  rushing  down.  <  unTaetprw, 
bring  down :  see  cataphora.  J  llsving  the  power 
to  produce  motion,  as  of  a  liquid,  through  a  dia- 
phragm in  the  phenomenon  sometimes  called 
electrical  endosmose  (see  cmlosmw  r :  said  of 
an  electric  current. 

cataphract  (kat'a-fraktV  ii.  and  a.  [=  F.  rafa- 
phracte,  <  L.  caiaphracta,  -Ic*.  <  tir.  na'appi- 
ariyc,  a  coat  of  mail,  <  *.ard*Vn*roc,  mailed,  pro- 
tected, <  uiraponaoi iv,  cover  with  mail.  <  sard, 
against,  +  pfiaeanv  (y/  **f>a*).  fence  in.  pro- 
tect.] L  w.  1.  An  ancient  defensive  armor 
composed  of  scales  of  metal  or  other  material 
sewed  to  a  garment  of  leather  or  stuff,  and  cov- 
ering often  tlie  whole  body  and  the  limbs,  but 
not  the  head,  upon  which  a  helmet  of  another 

material  Was  placed.     Horses  were  nlso  covered  with 
the  same  defensive  armor.    Tide  tl 
Romans  of  the  early  empire  with  t 
the  rarthlaitt  and  Saraiatlan*. 


Mitlun,  s.  A  .  1.  WW. 

2.  In  z>»il.,  the  armor  of  plates  or  strong  scales 
protecting  some  animals.    J.  It.  liana. 

II.  a.  l.  Fenced  in;  provided  with  bulwarks 
or  a  protecting  covering;  covered;  protected: 
as,  a  cataphract  war-galley. —  2.  Same  as  cafa- 
phractcd. 

CataphractaV(kat-«-frak'tlt),  n.pl.  [XL.,  neut. 
pi,  of  L.  cataphraetH*.  mailed :  see  <«(<i;j*rar<i.] 
In  scrprf.,  a  systematic  name  for  the  shield- 


reptiles. 


In  J.  E-  (Ira;  s 


S.  (a)  In  Utrellles  claasiflcation.  a  dlvUion  of 
compoaed  o(  the  chelonlans  and  croeiw 


rociMiillans.  (I.) 
>n  (ltctli.  a  Urge  group  or  i 


tlon  of  reptiles  with  the  quadrate  bone  inunovn'dy  united 
with  tbe  cranium  and  the  body  generally  i-overed  with 
angular  embedded  plate*.  It  com  prise*  the  onlers  or 
groups  Kmf/domuri  (crocodilisnsl.  ItAt/ncAocrpholia,  Che-. 
Ionia  (tortolaea),  and  Amp/tifturnis. 
cataphracted  (kat '  a-frak-t<*d),  a.  [<  cafa- 
pAracf  +  -cfP.]  In  row/.,  covered  with  horny 
or  bony  plates  or  scales  closely  joined  togeth- 
er, or  with  a  thick  hardened  skin. 


phract. 


gitized  by  Google 


cataphractl  (kat-afrak'ti),  u.  pi.  [L.  eata- 
phraeti,  mailed  soldiers,  pi.  of  eataphractu*, 
\  Or.  mrifpaxTat,  mailed:  boo  mtapkract.]  1. 
A  namo  given  by  the  Roman*  to  men  wearing 
the  cataphract ;  specifically,  a  body  of  troop* 
introduced  into  the  Roman  army  itaelf  in  the 
fourth  century  A.  r>.,  and  forming  ut  a  later 
time  perhaps  the  inoet  fonuitlable  part  of  the 
Byzantine  armies.— 8.  [«»«.]  [NL.]  In  Mai- 
ler's and  (itinther's  systems  of  classification : 
(a)  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes,  having 
a  bony  stay  for  the  angle  of  the  preopereulum, 
which  U  armed,  and  the  body  completely  cui- 
raased  by  bony-keeled  plates  or  scales.  (i>)  The 
fourth  group  of  TrigHda,  with  the  body  com- 
pletely euirassed  by  bony-keeled  plates  or 
scales,  and  having  pyloric  appendages  in  small 
or  moderate  number.' — 3.  [cap.]  [XL-]  A  fam- 
ily of  plectognathous  fishes:  same  as  Ottra- 
nantida.    Fit^nger,  1873. 

cataphractic  (kat-a-frak'tik),  a.  [<  ealti- 
phract  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  toaeataphract;  re- 
sembling a  cataphract. 

Oataphxygian  (kat-a-frij'i-an).  n.  [<  LL.  Ca- 
taphryges,  pi.  {<  Or.  »ord,  according  to,  +  *yt- 
)la,  Phrygla,  the  native  country  of  Montanus ), 
+  -ion.]  One  of  the  ancient  sect  of  heretics 
now  commonly  called  MontanuU.  See  Monta- 
ni*t. 

cat&phyl  (kat'ft-fil),  n.    Same  as  cataphyllum. 
cataphylla,  «.  '  Plural  of  calaphullum. 
cataphyllaiy  tkat-a-flra-ri),  a.  [<  eataphyllum 
+  -oryl.]   Of  the  nature  of  a  eataphyllum. 

m  (nnni  At  learn  arc  the  acalcs  or 
slid  Um  foliage  leavea. 

Satki,  Botany  (lrana.\  p. 
(kat-s-fil'um),  pi.  cataphylla 
(*).  fNL.(ef.rtr.«oT<i^5or, 
leafv),<Or.*ora,  down,  n|>on, 
+  M'/LA«'  =  L.  folium,  leaf.] 
In  hot.,  one  of  the  rudimen- 
tary leave*  which  precede 
a  stage  of  growth,  as  the  co- 
tyledons of  an  embryo,  the 
scales  of  a  bud,  the  scales 
of  a  rhizome,  etc.  Also  cata- 
pay/. 

cataphygic,  cataphysical 

Ikul  fSTH^-i-ksD.a.  t«lr. 
nari,  down,  against,  +  ftefr, 
nature:  see  physical.]  Con- 
trary or  opposed  to  nature: 
as,  cataphyiiical  laws, 
cataplasm  (kat'a-plaxnt),  ti. 
f =  F.  eataplatmc  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  calapleuma,  <  L.  eatapla*- 
ma,  a  plaster,  ]>oulticc.  <  Gr. 
knr&x  Annua,  poultice,  (.  ttara- 
rr'aartrtv,  spread  over.  (  Kara, 
down,  +  iriaaern;  form,  shape:  see  platter.] 
In  meet.,  a  soft  and  moist  substance,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  purt  of  the  body;  a  poultice, 
cataplectic  I  kiit-a-plek'tlk),  a.  [=  P.  entnplee- 
ttque,  <  Ur.  »«rwr>»»Ti«ir  fitted  to  strike,  < 
*ijr4»jf«roc,  astonishing,  lit.  'striking  down,' 
verbal  adj.  of  aorajvJjjooTii',  strike  down:  see 
cataplexy  and  -ic]  Pertaining  to  cataplexy; 
causing  cataplexy.    [Rare. J 

The  eatafteetie  effect of  masaiv  e  •Umulatlon. 

trot.  .Sw.  /VycA.  Rnrarth,  OcL,  im. 

CAtapleiito  (kat-a-ple'it),  n.  A  silicate  of  xir- 
eonium  and  sodium,  occurring  in  tabular  hox- 
a^'ODai  crystals  of  a  Tellowiah-brown  color. 

cataplexy  (kat'a-plek-sii,  n.    [rwF.  cataplejric, 

<  jfl,.*cataplej-ta,  <  Ur.  Karnn/i):,  stneken, 
struck,  <  »arQT>yrflr(; ,  strike  down,  <  muni, 
down,  +  K/ifSear  ( y*  'v'/iy,  ,  ), 
strike :  see  plectrum,  plague.]  The  temporary 
paralysis  or  immobilization  exhibited  in  the 
hypnotic  trance:  first  applied  to  animals. 

A  elate  which  our  anccetorv  called  Atderation,  anil  which 
now  call  cataplrjy.  .  .  .  Thl*  word  was  coined,  I 
,  by  Preyer,  and  applied  to  the  condition  of  liena 
t  at  a  thai*  Hue 

P rw.         Prprh.  Krtmrrh,  Oct.,  1888.  p.  143. 

catapotiont,  catapotiumt,  «.    (1..  eatapotium, 

<  Qr.  *arar6rtov,  tnr«T,>»„!(  a  pill,  orig.  that 
which  can  be  gulped  down  (cf.  «utot«j<c,  deg- 
lutition), <  *oToirii</i'.  gulp  down,  <«oT<i,  down, 
+  traviv  W  '"'<  '<">),  dnnk:  see  pottos.]  1. 
ApUI. 

Here  lie  liemui  1«>  tasU*  the  fratrrant  amsca, 
The  «U«;»^i..»i  <if  heart  e»»in«  love. 

f  ,r<l.  Kame^  Memortal. 

2.  Deglutition. 

catapneet  (kafa-pus),  s.  [afE.,  also  eatapu*.  < 
1".  eatnituee  =  Sp.  Pg.  en  ta^nria  —  It.  e<itapu.\-a, 
yurge.  prob.  <  U.  eatapottum  :  sre  eatapottot,.] 
The  herb  spurge,  Euphorbia  tatAym.  ^Aaaorr. 
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catapult  (kat'a-pult),  a.  [=  F.  catapult*  = 
8p.  Pg.  It.  eainpttUa,  <  L.  eatapulta,<  Or.  «o- 
raT^/njf  (occasionally  -zAItk),  an  engine  for 
throwing  stones,  prob.  <  •nuroiniyiirn',  throw 
down,  in  pass.  rcoTaTa/JjoIku,  leap  down,  K  nerdr 
down,  +  rd'/jtv,  brandish,  swing,  hurl.l  1. 
In  Rom.  amtiq.,  a  military  engine  used  to  throw 
darts  of  great  size,  called  jihalariefi  or  trifnx. 


Imnf,  Urasada,  p.  400. 


lU  ronstmction  U  nowhere  rip1aln*d  with  any  fuUneaa, 
ami  It  U  onccrtAln  wltether  He  artiim  wai  thai  of  a  cruaa- 
how  or  whether  kpriD^i  were  the  propellins  power.  By 
later  authors  the  catapult  n:n1  halliala  »<*eno  to  be  coo- 
founded.  In  the  middle  ajree  live  name  la  hardly  uacd. 
eaoept  where  s  writer  la  eeldeatly  aeeklnic  to  alee  a  cl*»- 
■iralforui  to  hla  eouipiiaitUfu.  In  xht  aruiexexl  cut,  which 
represents  s  catapult  of  the  later  period  when  no  dl»- 
Unction  waa  made  between  It  aud  tbs  balUeta,  P  la  the 
end  of  s  vtronic  lever,  which  revolves  on  an  alia  and  If 
held  down  by  s  wuuuaaa,  A.  At  the  ntremlty  la  a  fork, 
ft  K,  with  the  prousa  curvtna  alishtly  upward  ao  aa  to  af- 
ford a  bed  for  a  Iwrrel  of  combuatlbie  matter  or  a  heavy 
tniwlle  confined  by  a  rope  with  a  loon  at  the  end,  the  loop 
tieuig  psaaed  1  hroag-h  a  nook,  /).  Wnen  the  lever  waa  re- 
leased it  bounded  auddenly  upward,  the  centrifugal  force 
ca timing  the  Iwp  C  to  allp  off  the  h'jok.  whercujion  the  bar- 
rel held  on  the  fork  waa  liberated  and  projected  toward 
Its  object.  B  ahowt  rlnct  ot  Iron,  »toiie,  or  lead.  Intended 
to  Incroaae  the  rebound  do*  to  thy  atrotcned  cablea  or 
othar  devtcoa  which  turnMied  the  propelling  force. 
DriuE  up  the  mtaputu,  and  ahake  the  wait 

Iv.  4. 

All  the  lK.rot»rd«  and  c«M|iWt«,  and  other  enslnr.  of 
«ar. 

Oft: 

8.  A  small  forked  stick  to  each  prong  of  which 
is  attached  an  elastic  band,  generally  provided 
with  a  piece  of  leather  in  the  middle,  used  by 
boys  for  throwing  hiuhU  rnlwules,  suchas 
peaa,  paper  pellets,  and  the  like. 

catapultlc  iltat-a-pul'tik),  a.  [<  catapult  +  -ie. 
Cf.  eatapeltie.]   Pertaining  to  a  catapult. 

catapultier  (kat'a-pnl-ter'),  a. 
-Ur,  as  in  grmaelier,  etc.]   i me 

^missiles  from  a  catapult,    t '.  Heart*. 

cataract  (kat'a-rakt). ».  [<  SIE.  eatrraete  =  F. 
eoWrocfc  =;  Pr.  eataracta  =  Hp.  Pg.  ratarata  = 
It.  eateratta  =  D.  O.  Dan.  8w.  katarakt  =  Ritas. 
kataraktu.  <  L.  eataracta,  also  eatarraeta  and 
caMrracfcs,  <  Or.  icaTuy)|iujrrw,  a  waterfall,  also 
a  porteullis  (as  adj.,  down-rushing):  either  (1) 
<  «oruy)fM7)vi,Mit  (second  nor.  /taTappa^-^vai  ),  break 
down,  in  pass,  rush  down,  <  surd,  down,  +  m- 
jri  iw,  break ;  or  (->,  being  also  spelled  arrnpa- 
«ri?f,  <  «ora^wuorii',  dash  down,  break  in  pieces, 
fall  headlong,  <  nrru,  down,  +  apaomiv,  strike 
hard,  daah  in  pieces.]  1.  A  descent  of  water 
oTer  a  ateeply  sloping  but  not  perpendicular 
surface,  as  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 


cataractina  (kat^-rak'tin),  a.  [<  cataract  + 
-me'.]  Pertaining  to  a  cataract  or  waterfall ; 
giving  rise  to  a  fall  of  water.  (Rare.] 

The  plain  below  theae  eaUtraHitu  glarlm  waa  pUlagaa 
with  the dslwu,  while  lorrentairf  the  incited  nibM.li  fecal 
llwlr  way,  fooinlne  and  rnuddr.  to  thr  ara,  narrylBa  aravel 
and  rocki  along  wltli  them.  nec.  Orina  tip.,  I  ZM 

cataractooa  ( kat'a-rak-tns),  a.  [<  cataract  + 
im*.]   Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cataract 

in  the  eye. 

cataract-spoon  (kat  'a-rakt-spon),  s.  A  spoon 
or  euretto  for  removing  the  leu*  of  the  eye  in 
operations  for  cataract. 

Catarhina,  «.  pi.   8«e  CafurrAisu. 

catarhine,  n.  and  n.    See  critorrAin*. 

Oatarhinl  (kat-fri'nl),  -  pi.  Bame  as  Vatar- 
rkina. 

catari*  (ka-ta'ri-»),  a.    P«X.,  <  LL.  rattu  (see 
<•<!(!)  +  -ana,  q.  v.]    A  name  of  the  catnip, 
^Xcprta  Catarui. 

catarrh  (ka-tttr'),  «.  [=  F.  catarrhe  b>  Pr.  ea- 
tar  =  l'z.  cakirrko  s  Sp.  It,  entnrrn,  <  L.  co- 
tarrkut.s  Gr.  mrippooc,  a  catarrh,  lit.  a  flowing 
down,  <  tutTOMirir,  flow  down,  <  uira,  down,  -r 
fvlv,  flow.]  InflainmatioD  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  of  the  air-passages  of  the  bead 
and  throat,  with  an  exudation  an  its  free  surface 
containing  mucin  and  epithelial  cells,  but  not 
involving  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  layer 
or  the  formation  of  patches  of  false  membrane, 
aa  occurs  in  diphtheritic  inflammation :  aa,  gas- 
trie  calarra ;  vaginal  catarrk. 

catarrhal  (ka-tit'ral),  a.  (<  catarrh  +  ~al ;  = 
F.  catarrhal  —  Sp.  eatarral  —  Pg.  catarrhal  — 
It.  eatarral*,]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  catarrh;  produced  by  or  attending  catarrh: 
hs.  a  catarrhal  fever.  Also  catarrhal*. -  Caur- 
rhal  pneumonia,  oaioe  aa  tmmci»im*ttwumia.  See  a)a» 
|m«rwuien(H. 

catarrheoufl  (ka-tlt'rvj-us),  a.   [<  catarrh  + 
•rotts;  ef.  catarrhout.]   Same  aa  pnfnrrkai. 
Catarrhlaa,  Oatarhina,  (kat-a-ri'mt),  m.  pi 

[NL. .  <  Or.  icoru,  down,  +  pic,  pt  v,  the  nose.] 
section  of 


ose.]  A 

1,,-lmlmg 

the  nos- 


[<  «i»ri»s/f  + 
vho  discliiirg,^ 


D,  4on.l  nrUthn 
r.i,  wllui;  wJ 
lielvu; 


trils  approximated,  the  aperture  pointing  down- 
ward, and  the  intervening  septum  narrow,  aa 
all  the  apes  of  the  old  world.  The  IWu-bary  ape.  «o- 

■i  en***. 


,  ^;„„„„.  ,,„„„„  „.™-i.ii„  ;„  i  nlla.chlmpanece.  oranj,  etc  .  arc  Incloded  In  thla  i 

catarrhlne,  catarhine  (kat'a-rln  or  -rin),  a. 
and  a.  [<  Catarrhlua.']  I.  <i.  Of  or  pertaininit 
to  the  monkeys  classed  as  (*u«orr*4»a. 


You  calart%cli  and  hurrlcanoee.  ipout  I 

Skak..  Lear.  Ui.  1 

Hie  lr»tnend')ii»  rataratu of  America  thnndnrlng  In  thdr 
aolltiulni.  trrinj. 

8.  Any  furious  rush  or  downpour  of  water. 

The  hollow  occan-iidats  ruartiuf  Into  ce/ecact* 

tV«mif.*it,  l>Kk»h)  Hall. 

3.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  opa- 
city of  the  lens.  It  U  produced  in  variotu  waya,  often 
an  a  senile  change,  being  then  aacleroabnif  the  Uiu.  C«ij>- 
euAir  cataracts,  ao  called,  do  not  involve  an  opauucncM 
of  tne  canaille  of  the  lena  itaell,  but  of  that  part  of  the 
lena  which  U  nut  to  the  capsule,  or  arc  due  to  a  denodi  of 
opaque  matter  etutnally  upon  tlie  capsule.  A  afcomfdry 
tataratt  li  one  due  to  an  earlier  diaeaac  of  the  eye.  t'ats- 
mcta  ore  pndiitlily  incurable  except  by  nirgical  treatment 
Hie  lent  U  cammonly  entirely  teroored  by  an  Inctnion  into 
thejye^or  it  la  broken  up  with  a  flue  needle  and  left  to  be 


rennueon,  The  SUIcra. 
4.  In  fort,  a  herse. —  8.  A  regulator  for  sin- 
gle-acting steam-engines,  invented  by  8mea- 
ton.  II.  Knight. — 6t.  The  plungeon.a  kind 
of  cormorant:  so  called  because  of  its  violent 
downward  flight  in  seizing  its  prey.  A'.  I'hU- 
Up»,  170G.  Dlsdnloo  of 


Wurid. 

n. ».  a 

Catarrhini  (kat-a-ri'ni),  n.  pi. 

catarrhish  (ka-ta'rish).  a.  [<  catarrh  +  -m»>.] 
Like  catarrh ;  catarrhal. 

catarrhoua  (ka-ta'rus).  n    Same  as  catarrhal. 

catasarca't,  «.  [NL..  < Or.  «rm,  upon.  +  eapa, 
acc.  of  vapf,  skin.]  Same  as  anatarra.  E.  Phil- 
lint,  1706. 

catAsarca-  (kat-a-«ar'kB),  it.  [<  MOr.  ( ril  tarn- 
namm,  that  which  is  kotii  ciipta,  next  the  skin, 
inside  or  beneath  the  outer  covering:  see  rata- 
OTrrol.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch„  the  inner  or  lower 
altar-cloth,  spread  immediately  upon  the  top 
of  the  altar,  and  covered  by  the  ependytes,  or 
outer  altar-cloth. 

At  the  angle*  of  the  tnenaa  are  placed  four  •mall  pieces 
of  cloth,  •ymlHiliring  the  four  evangel!!!*,  ■■ailed  from 
them,  and  adorned  with  their  revpecttve  emblem"  ;  over 
.  cataeartn  of  atlk  or  .tuff  l»  epread  havtng  four 


Digitized  by  Goo 


caiastagmus 

cataatagmnat,  ».  [XL.,<(ir.  iarotrrajuiic,  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose,  <  uiraoTdCt  i r,  dropdown,  <  uiru, 
down,  +  ct&Zhv,  drop,  trickle.]  In  inerf.,  an  old 
term  for  eoryia  andpharyngeal  and  bronchial 
catarrh. 

catagtaltic  (knt-a-stol'tik),  a.  [=  8p.  raitutiil- 
tieo,  <  LK.  crlfcMfrl/ficiM,  <  Ur.  *aiwm/tri«.o(-,  fit- 
tod  for  checking,  <  t.armm~tjzti',  keep  down, 
check,  <  Kara,  down,  +  trriiXtnt,  arrange,  send.] 
Having  power  to  chock,  repress,  or  rostmin; 
inhibitory:  upplied  to medicines  which  repress 
abnormal  action,  as  astringents,  styptlos,  and 
sedatives. 

catastaais  (ka-tas'ta-sl*),  ».;  pi.  cata»ta»n 
(-»♦>»).  [NU.  (>  F.  ctitantate),  <  dr.  unrioromr, 
a  settling,  arranging,  setting  forth,  <  uAerarat, 
Settle,  constitute,  <  oira,  down,  +  trrrdwu,  set 
up,  mid.  stand,  =  E.  ttanilA  1.  In  rfcrf.,  that 
part  of  the  exordium  in  which  tbe  speaker  seeks 
te  dispose  his  hearers  to  a  view  of  the  caso  fa- 
vorable to  his  own  side,  especially  by  removing 
from  their  minds  what  might  prejudice  them 
against  it.— 2.  That  part  of  the  Greek  drama 
in  which  the  action,  initiated  in  the  opitasis, 
is  sustained,  continued,  and  prepared  for  the 
catastrophe. — 3.  In  met!.,  const itutiun,  state, 
or  condition. 

cataatate  (ka-tas'tat),  ».  [<  (Ir.  VurceTaror, 
verbal  adj.  of  ta/fumuiOat,  settle  down,  <  «ora, 
down,  +  iirranOai,  stand.]  Any  one  of  the  suc- 
cessive states  in  a  continuous  series  of  cata- 
lytic processes.  In  rach  a  aerie*  welt  stats  dlfler* 
from  the  preceding  In  exhibiting  greater  itebtllty,  lew 
complexity,  and  lea  contained  energy.  T" 
Ins  trnu  irgur.llnx  1111  sn.holu  pr<..-.«  U 


Oreat  etiauce*  of  a 

from  the  common  euuree 
torn  properly 
upon  the  eartii 
Tbe  old  milium  of  alt  tt 
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id  event*,  and  which  may  I 
called  mtaatevpAre.  have  taken  place 
WUwtU. 


been  swept  away  by  a 
y  generally  given  u 
Iteauniont,  31  urelii 


v,-r 
■I. 


e  inhabitant*  of  the  earth  baring 

strophe*  at  .uocesaivr  period,  tx 
even  by  ttMB-r  gco|ra,-»U.  an  tile 
j,  harrandr,  etc.  wli'sr  general 
view*  woold  uatiually  lead  them  to  thi*  conclusion. 

/Jnneiii,  Origin  ut  ripecics,  p.  500. 
Theory  of  catastrophes.  See  nWwry  t;i  coractjwras,  un- 
der <ntaHtf*w.  ogyn,  %.  Vuuuter,  Oftamtfp,  etc.  (see  imf' 
/wrt»iK>;  consummation,  finale, 
catastrophic  ( kat-as-trof 'ik),  a.  [<  cataetrophe 
+  -if.)  1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
catastrophe ;  cataclysmic. 

to  contain  In  every  »y liable  of  Ita  ter. 
cdfarfrm'Ate. 

CvnUmporarjt  IUr.,  L  *:*t. 

2.  Relating  to  or  in  conformity  with  the  news 
of  tbe  cata»t  replants ;  cataclysmal. 

Tile  hypothesis  tif  uniformity  cannot  possess  any  csaen* 
tlal  simplicity  which,  prerloua  in  iui|Uiry,  give*  It  a  claim 
o|ioii  oar  anent  superior  to  that  ut  tbe  ojiposite  rata. 

3.  Subversive  in  a  momentous  degree  of  settled 
usa^e  or  law. 


id  l\ 


or  the  piiqmM  of 
Jiower  only  to  be 
rt  it  immense,  and 


In  tlie  vdinal  cell  the  Initial  anastates  seetu  alwayaor 
at  !•      grin-rally  mow  cutnnlri  than  tbe  Hunl  iiii.'<«i<>. 

JT.  tester,  Eocyc  Brit..  XIX.  18. 

catastatte  (kat-a-stat'lk), a.  [<  cataetatc  +  -•>.] 
Of  or  relating  to  catastatea. 

catasteriBm  1  ka-taa'te-rixm),  n.  [<  Ur.  aara- 
ertpteuie,  a  placing  among  the  stars  (Karorrrc- 
ptaftoi  being  the  name  of  a  treatise  attributed 
to  Eratoathenea,  giving  the  legends  of  the 
different  constellations),  <  naraempiluv,  place 
amomr  the  stars,  <  aoru,  down,  +  bartiulttv, 
make  into  a  star,  <  atrrttp,  a  star:  see  astrrixm.) 
A  placing  among  the  stars;  a  cataloguing  or 
catalogue  of  the  stars. 


11U  catalogue  contain*  nn 
in  the  cat oateriam*  of  EraUi 
WAewelJ.  |]i 


t.rlKt.t  »Ut  nl'.l..  ti  i»  rn't  tmiii.l 


Induct.  Scieneea,  I.  Ir.  1 1. 

catastomid,  Catastomid»,  etc.  8<>e  eatotto- 

tsirf,  etc. 

catastrophe  i  Va-Us'trv-fe),  a.  tFornwrl^also 

=  Pg.  enltutropht  =  It,  mtastrofr  =  D.  *wt«- 
ttrofi  =  O.  kattutropke  =  Pan.  kaUutrofc  =  8w. 
taltutrof,  <  L.  cattutrophti,  <  Or.  «aronTpoa>r,  an 
overthrowing,  a  sudden  turn  or  end,  <  aurn- 
OTpij&v,  overturn,  turn  suddenly,  end,  <  aura, 
down,  +  <rrpef€tv,  turn:  see  tlropke.]  1.  The 
arrangement  of  actions  or  interconnection  of 
cause*  which  constitutes  the  final  event  of  a 
dramatic  piece ;  the  unfolding  and  winding  up 
of  the  plot,  clearing  up  difficulties,  and  closing 
tbe  play;  the  denouement.  The  ancient*  divided  a 
play  Into  the  protaala.  epttaala,  cauwtaala,  ami  ratartniplv 
that  i«.  the  Introduction 


Tike  (ntaafrtrpAte  creauo 
■wajuping  tbe  upper  houe 
u»ed  on  great  occasion!,  »H 
the  party  atrlfe  utimltiaaUHL 

Bwjrhi*,  Cult.  Ciwilt.  (Botlon  »d  j,  p.  306. 

catastrophiam  (ka-tas'tro-nsm),  s.  K  cvrtos- 
truphe  +  -t»m  ;  =  P.  <-ri(o«frOf>At>inc.]  The  theo- 
retical view  of  geological  events  which  has  as  its 
essential  basis  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  catas- 
trophes: the  opposite  of  Bni/ormiturtaNurm.  Bee 
taUutrophe,  3,  and  rutacitpim,  2. 

I  find  litre*,  mure  or  lee*  contradictory,  system*  of  geo- 
logic Ihouaht,  each  of  wtilcb  might  fairly  enough  claim 
these  appellatUiit*,  *taiidlng  aide  tiy  aide  In  Britabt.  I 
•ball  call  un*  of  tlieist  CataavnitAsem,  aiKtlter  I  itllonui- 
tarlanlsni,  ttut  third  Keulultoiilstn,  Ky  CsttitafrofAtrin,  I 
mean  any  form  of  geological  sis  coiatloii  wbkh,  In  oraer 
to  icoiunt  fur  Use  phenoiDrna  of  gwlogy,  uippeaea  tbe 
operation  <d  fiart  e*  different  in  their  nature,  or  Immeasur- 
ably dlttereiit  In  power,  from  thus*  which  we  at  present 
•ca  In  action  In  the  universe,  ItujUy,  lay  Herronnt,  p.  S!S. 

caUstrophist  ( kn-tas'tro-flst),  a.  [<  catastrophe 
+  ->*f.]  One  who  believes  iu  catastrophiam ;  a 
oataclysmist.  Tlsn  terra  1*  used  In  gwoiiagy  hy  writer* 
on  theoretical  dynamic  geidagy  a*  the  opposite,  uf  tmi/enisi. 
t4frufw,  that  is,  of  one  who  considers  chit  i^rological  causes 
now  in  action  are,  and  have  Iwen,  twaenualijr  the  sanse  from 
the  begliinilig.  Tlie  cataatnipbbt  malntalna  tltat  there 
have  been  rauiatroptiee,  or  audden  violent  cliangea  In  tbe 
order  of  nature,  Midi,  for  Instance,  aa  would  cause  the  ei- 
termlisaUou  of  all  forms  of  life  upon  Die  gk.be,  or  cover  II 
with  ice 


catcb 

of  Ote  eastern  t  oiled  States,  builds  a  coarse  nest  In  buslies, 
Isys  from  4  to  6  dsrk-grcsii  eggs,  sini  la  lubjratory  and  b> 
•ecllvorvtis. 
cat-blaah  (kat'blaah),  n.  Anything 
thin  or  sloppy,  as  weak  tea,  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

cat-block  kat'blok),  u.  [=  P.  Pan. 

lollilok :  see ca'1  and  fttoei  '.]  .Wiaf., 

a  two- or  tltree-fold  block  with  an 

irou  strap  and  large  hook,  listed  to 

draw  up  an  anchor  to  tlie  cut-head 

cut  under  rat-hsttd. 
cat-boat  tkat'bot),  n.  A  Wt  having  a  cat-rig. 

In  Eagland  cat-boat*  are  known  as  rLTM-6oof*,  probably 

from  the  name  of  the  Brst  est  rigged  boat  used  there. 
Tbe  Impudence  with  whMi  a  eat-t»*if  will  point  inbi  lbs 

wind's  eye  t*  simply  msrvellons. 

(/•MjrnvsffA,  boat-rtsller'*  Manual,  p.  SJ. 

catbraia  (kafbrsu),  ».  A  kind  of  rough  clay 
mixed  with  stone.    [Prov.  Eng.) 

cat-brier  (kat'bri'er),  n.  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  species  of  fimiluj-. 

catcaU  tkat'ka!),  ».  [<  f'"1  +  "Hi.]  A 
squeaking  instrument  used  in  playhouses  to 
express  disapprobation  or  weariness  of  the  iter- 
formanee,  or  a  sound  made  in  imitation  of  tlie 
tone  of  this  instrument. 

The  mlM«  ha*  .truck  a  .lamp  into  general,  and  fright- 
ened her.«  iOt  the  »tage.  A  dd»e.t.  The  fan  all. 
He  ;ptsy-wrlter|  ices  hU  brauilcl  name,  with  wild  affright. 
And  hears  attain  the  <atcalt*  of  the  night.  cVaMe. 

catcall  (kat'kal).  r.  f.  [<  mtnill,  «.]  To  ex- 
l'ss  disapprolwtion  of  by  sound*)  produced  by 
like  those  of  the  catcall. 

Hi*  cant,  like  Merry  Andres  «  noble  vein, 
Carcuirs  the  sects  to  drsw  em  tit  agsln. 

/Wen,  lYnl.  to  lilgrlm.  I  tO. 
Utia  had  too  much  sense  nut  to  kuow  that  it  < 
to  be  hissed  sod  ealraUed  b>  Iter  ibtddy  than  by  a  ' 
*ea  of  lieaibt  Ui  tlie  pit  of  Drury  Lane  thrstre. 

Nutauinti,  Madame  D'AMitsy. 

cat-cattle  (kat'kas-1),  s.  In  the  military  engi- 
neering of  the  middle  age*},  a  kind  of  movable 
tower  to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to 
^a  besieged  place,  t'urrmr.  Mil.  Encye. 
catch1  (kacn),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caught  {obso- 
lete or  vulgar  catrhed),  ppr.  catching.  [<  ME. 
mtchen,  cache*,  cacchen,  kachen,  kacchen  (also 
irrc*<-«,  >  E.  dial,  ketch)  (pret.  caught,  cought, 
caughte,  wuate,  cahte,  ea;lc,  kagte,  etc.,  rarely 
cachctt,  katchtd,  pp.  caught,  caght,  kauht,  eaht, 
«i;f,  etc.,  rarclv  cached,  cachet)  =  P.  kaatMu 
MI.O.  *tjt.-cn,  play  at  tennis,  <  OF.  cacher, 


Tlte  etsfoLtrropaijf  \*  atf.nria-.lv.-, 
negstlve  1st  but  assertioit*. 


tiw  unlformltaiian  Is 
WhtmU. 


tut  a  generation  after  grologtst*  had  heci.nxi  nnlfnrml 
r  remained  <ata4nyki*t.  In  Itlol 


,  Uataof  Ethic*.  |  i: 
Obsolete  spell- 


dcTel  ipmettt  or  oonclusion. 
Pat,  he  com**,  Ilk*  tbo  ca(a*r»p»«  of  the  old  comedy. 

.SHaJk.,  Uv,  1. 1 

All  tbe  sebm  moat  enter  to  complete  sjid  make  up  the 
r-j.'^f  rapkt  of  tbl*  jrent  piece. 

Sir  1:  Brmmt,  Rellgio  Medici.  L  17 


The  CotastrusA*  of  the  Poem  la  fmrly  presaged  on  this 
oecasloii.  ddi/uoit.  £pert»4or,  So.  Xil. 

Tlie  mtiMmpse,  Indeed  the  "hole  of  tlie  last  act.  Is 
besotUully  written.  u'i/eni.  Int.  to  Funl.  p.  atii. 

2.  A  notable  event  terminating  a  connected 
series ;  a  finishing  stroke  or  wind-up ;  specifi- 
cally, an  unfortunate  conclusion ;  hence,  any 
great  calamity  or  disaster,  especially  one  * 
pening  suddenly  or  from  an  irresistible  c 


mighty  revolution,  the  nerd  horrible  and 
portentous  eatiulrvvk*.  that  nature  ever  yet  ssw. 

IToxetirarii,  Ess.  btwnrtU  a  N*t.  Hint,  of  th»  Earth. 


ne  fell,  but  one  suHrrer  In  a  romiiioii  calaitnrpkt. 

W.  Speedies,  p.  «. 

3.  In  gtot.,  an  occurrence  of  geological  impor- 
tance) not  in  harmony  with  preceding  events, 
and  not  the  result  of  causes  acting  always  iu  a 
given  direction ;  a  cataclysm.  It  ...  w,«  genet- 
ally  belkved  thai  the  earth  has  ■•  undrntoiM  a  •nrcvs.ion 
of  revolutions  and  aqueous  eatasrrniiAu 


tartan.  In  tleology,  Utey 
.«y.  II. 

catastrophyt  (ka-taa'tro-fi), 
ing  of  catastrophe. 

Catawba  (ka-U'b*),  n.  1.  A  variety  of  native 
grape,  with  red  fruit,  much  cultivated  iu  the 
middle  United  States,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Catawba  river  in  the  (Tarolinas,  where  it  was 
first  raised. —  2.  The  wine  made  from  this  grape. 
It  1.  a  light  wine,  of  rich  niiuwadinr  flavor,  much  used  In 
the  I  tilled  stair*,  cloth  still  and  sparkling  CaUwba  wiite* 

Very  good  In  IU  way 
la  the  Verseoay. 
Or  the  rdllery  soft  and  creamy ; 
But  Catntrba  wine 

aste  more  divine, 
delicious,  and  dreamy. 

Lvns/filow,  Catawba  Wine. 

cat-back  fkafhak),  m.  Xaut,  a  small  rope  fas- 
tened to  the  book  of  the  cat-block  to  facilitate 
hooking  into  the  ring  of  the  anchor. 

cat-beam*  (kat'hem).  ».  AViiif.,  the  longest 
beam  of  a  ship,  and  ooe  of  tbe  principal  ones. 

catbiU  (kat;- 
bil),  n.  A  wood- 
pecker. [North. 

a.E'u:-] 

catbird  (kaf- 
b^-rd  ),  a.  A  well- 
known  oscine 
paaseriue  biril 
of  North  Amer- 
ica, Mimutca  ro- 
fi>ir««»V,  one  of 
the  tnocking- 
thrushes,  relat- 
ed to  the  mock- 
-t.irti.  in*  of 


ui  lit 


put 

ir.  cAaaisei  me  away, 
msjuvr  led.  J.  Miiall),  p.  lil. 


utnler  In  paalme  oitc  or  ts 
co9nineii'fe«l ;  for  It  f\teth*tk  awry 


Vpposi  |ic)iie  to 


rang  InUTvals  of  tranquillity  "  {Lyih  tlie  .1.  luge  ws» 
one  of  Ihw  gr«i  cntistrophes.  A  siroilsr  vtew  la  the 
use*  comicon  Idea  that  all  the  living  ..rnnunts  on  tbe 
jd  again  evte- 
I  pUnU  and  , 


I  by  new  ireatlons  of 


ing-liu 
»  daik 


and  a  rid  vent. 

IU  cry  of  alarm  ro. 
seiubfcs  the  mewing  ol  s  est 


eaehler,  racier  (Pieard).  reg.  awaibilated  caactrr, 
F.  caosscr  (>  E.  ehatt  i,  q.  v.)  =  Pr.  ctMsnr  as 
OSp.  coojrir,  Bp.  cmar  s  Pg.  encar  =  It-  rocrt- 
are,  chase,  hunt,  <  ML.  *c«t;>fiarc  (for  which  only 
rand  re  is  found),  an  extended  form  of  L.  cap- 
ture, catch,  catch  al,  chose,  freq.  of  canere,  pp. 
cnoftw.takc:  tovcajmble,  captire,  etc.  Cf.cAnsel, 
a  doublet  of  crtfc*'.]  I.  tranii.  It.  To  t  " 
drive;  hunt. 

Ase  Ihrt  llote  wrier  lll«it  velrr] 
[liouudl  out  of  the  krcheiie  liiitchrii). 

dnreett  AisrsV,  p.  171. 

Likes  mui  of  thi 
Hot  allr  thar  Jen 
i'.w.  Jfe«r>, 
Aa  tltow  seeat  In  Hi 
How  roittrlrloun  U  iimuneii 

•ynnr.  Z'icre  I ■Wnsom  (B),  ill.  17". 

Kowe  kyngts.  to  etrcAe  sll  csre  away 
Sen  je  ar  cunieti  oute  of  yoiur  kylbt. 

e  .»irc  lay 
lyme  smt  litht. 

)\ir*  /tty*.  p.  IJL 

2f.  To  approach ;  go  to  seek  speech  with. 

Tlie  kitygttte  conerlde  on  his  knees  with  a  katitit  herte. 

And  eitNgAfe  his  Crratvuire  that  comlurthe*  us  slle. 

**rle  drtA-rt  (E.  K.  T.  ».\  I. 
3f.  To  reach ;  arrive  at. 

The  cumely  costs  of  Nonnsudye  they  racAene  fulle  eveue, 
And  btylltely  si  Uarllete  llteia  tntldtf  are  arrjfede, 
And  fyndys  a  llete  tlM're  of  frenileit  ynewe. 

Afertr  Arthur,  (E.  T..  T.  S.X  1.  8M. 

4.  To  reach  in  pursuit  or  by  special  effort,  as 
a  moving  object  or  one  about  to  move; 
up  to:  aa,  I  caught  my  friend  on  the  rot., 
just  starting;  to  enfe*  the  train.— 5.  To 
hold  of;  grasp;  soixo;  take:  as,  to  ftifc*  a 
sword  by  the  handle, 

curbral!  eostjf  the  qnsn  of  hire  pal  fray. 

kTilfuiw  i\f  falrrnt  (K.  B.  T.  8.\  1.  4*1*. 
The  mild  hind 
tlie  tiger. 

Sh.it.,  M.  >-.  D.,  It  i 
Ready  to  «/e*  ..cj,  odbe,  by  0,e  throat  ^   ^  ^ 

to  my  servant  when  I  measured^  a  y unrig 
il  out  of  hi.  lisnd  anil  ran  away  irilh  It, 

/Wix-lv.  Deacriplloli  of  tlie  East,  I.  I  la. 

,  —6.  To  intercept  and  seize  (some. 
approaching  or  passing,  especially  in  the 
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catch 

air) :  as,  to  caff*  a  ball.— 7.  To  take  captive, 
tut  in  a  snare  or  Imp;  take  with  n  lure  or  buit ; 

entrap:  as,  to  nitch  mice  or  birds  ;  to 
i :  ofteu  used  figuratively  in  thin  sense. 

Vli-tu  my  diaelpllllx  will  1  gu  agajnc, 
Kyuddy     comfort*,  tham 

That  JulcrAff  are  In  ran-.      I'tira  Piety*,  p.  fli. 
They  aend  unto  him  certain  of  the  rbariscra  and  of  the 
Ucrodiana,  to  rofcA  hitu  In  Ills  wurda.  VI  ark  ill.  IX 

f  did  cut  a  dish  of  mackarvl,  newly  clicked,  for  my 
breakfast.  I''W,  IHary,  1. 77. 

ThU  North  American  species  [flrwrra  jd{faruiu)  .  ,  . 

:  lo  Mrs.  Treat,  an  extraordinary  nuni- 
s  inaccta. 

iiurwin,  Inaectiv.  Plants,  p.  SSI. 

8.  To  seize  after  pursuit  or  search ;  apprehend; 
arrest :  as,  to  catch  a  thief  or  a  runaway  horse. 

a,  I  shaJl  'scape,  prtaoli, 
>  Ui  catch  me, 

Fletcher,  beggars'  ltuah,  Iv.  S. 

9.  To  get;  obtain ;  gain  possession  of;  acquire. 
Thrrf.wv,  lady,  A  It  like,  yon.  lighten  your  there; 
loiufont  you  kyudly,  iraeeAr.  sum  rr.t, 

Itr.t ruction      TYoy  (E,  K  T.  ft.).  1.  not. 
No  courrt  llii^t  thel  krterhe  the  ciiutrc  was  so  plliyne. 

trutiam  of  Volerne  (E.  11  T.  .*>,  1.  M17. 
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l>  year,  I  h..po,  my 
r  all  your  tare.  Ui  c 


This  K  ingilnmc  was  diucraly  rent,  rucry  non  mi 
much  da  hia  might  could  lH.-atow  on  lila  ambition. 

I'urchad,  Pilgrimage,  p.  2H1. 
Ti.l-nK-r.it  niystlf  to  cifrA  the  English  rr.mil. 

Seutk.,  3  Hm.  VI..  IIL  2. 

10.  To  seize  upon  by  attract  ion  or  impression; 
take  and  tlx  the  attention  of;  hcuco,  to  gain  in- 
fluence over;  captivate. 

You  think  you  have  enuiihi  inc.  lady;  you  think  T  melt 
now.  like  a  iliili  of  May  >.'illcr,  and  run  nil  Intii  brine  and 
laualou.  /l~iu.  n.ul  /■(..  WwiiMMi-HaU'r.  III.  1. 

The  ..-illilng  arta  that  Hitch  thr  lair.  Drpten. 

ncy  ami  tlx.  |«-raonal  advantages  of  trie  young 
anlly  MayAf  Ihu  ear  ami  Uie  eye  of  hla  audi- 
,  ii  Afisrairovy,  William  Pitt. 

The  sr.*.  and  carnal  temper  In  man  la  far  more  easily 
eau  iht  by  power  than  by  love. 

tilaJUtone,  Might  ol  Right,  p.  flt). 

11.  To  seize  or  apprehend  by  the  senses  or  the 
intellect:  as,  tool  If  A  sight  of  something. 

In  an  yll  tyme 
KawhtMt  thou  in  that  rraft running  of  hapnra. 

.llisnsimfer  „t  Macedcnnr  I E.  11  T.  ■*.),  I  Ills.. 
Cleopatra,  calchiny  but  tlx  least  nolw  of  (hi,,  dies  In- 
•tantly.  Shak.,  A.  an. I  <\,  1.  J. 

I  rdujAt  a  Klim|>ae  of  hii  face.      Trunnion,  Mau.t.  xiiL 
Men  remark  ngurr:  women  ulw.y,  mich  lb..  1«|>tv.- 
•Ion  Kmerton,  Mia.-.,  p.  :ias. 

18.  To  get ;  receive. 

He  that  riuvAtrA  to  tilni  an  yin-l  name. 
It  It  to  hlma  fouln  fame. 

tiuttri  Bk*  (T..  r.  T.  s  ).  p.  an. 

fight  cloarr.  or,  ipjuJ  laltb.  yon  II  mfrA  a  blow. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  |iL  2. 
The  Church  of  Canur  by  the  atrand 
Catckei  the  weaUTiinr  aim  ti  taat  Area. 

Af.  ArntAii,  Manama  from  Carnar. 

13.  To  be  affected  or  influenced  by ;  beeome  af- 
fected hy  or  infected  with;  take:  as,  to  aifrA 
cold  or  the  tneaale*;  to  rnfeA  fire. 

A  mall  takea  mercury,  goeaoutuf  .I.N.ni  an.t  calchct  cohl. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Lo(flc.  ill.  i. 

14.  To  entangle  with  or  entrap  in:  as,  she 
caught  the  fringe  of  her  shawl  on  the  door-knob. 
— 18.  To  seize  upon  or  at  tack;  fasten  upon;  be- 
come communicated  to:  as,  the  fire  caught  the 
adjoining  bulldingH. — 19.  To  come  on  sudden- 
ly, unexpectedly,  or  accidentally :  as,  they  were 
caught  in  the  act. 

W«  .hall  cilch  them  at  their  .port ; 


Catch  me  I  (catch  him  1  catch  hart)  an  emphatic  nhraar 
Ineanbia*  that  there  1.  no  llkehhoo.1  or  iHiMibillty  ol  one. 
ttotni,'  aom.'thlnir  .uisxr.tr.l :  a.,  Will  you  lend  him  the 
money?    latch  ine  .'    n  .i11.ni]  ~  CabCh  the  ten,  u  E»n>e 
of  iard.  r.:iirim..n  in  S.mIIii'1'I.  ao  nauied  from  the  .le.lra. 
bllity  ..f  .-atchtni:  tlir  ten  of  truiupa,  wbk-b  <  ounla  le  and 
can  Iw  taken  by  liny  bonor-rard.    Tlic  name  ri4.'inblea 
wliiat  ri  t  pl  lliat  the  knav«  courila  II.  the  are  I.  the  kins' 
S.  and  the  .|iieeu  J;  It  l«  played  with  »i  rae.li.  all  ladow 
Hie  »n  i|-.l  t»  liri  thrown  "ill.  an.t  l»i  |«.lnt«  make  same. 

First  catch  yoJr  bars,  a  .llrrri|..ii ...  turluu  In  later 
e.liiiomof  llv  ».  II  ktioaiK-.H.k.  ry  lMN.k  aitrl>.ute<l  to  Mrs. 
t.la.w.  and  u«e.|  a.  an  apbotuin  to  111.,  tflirl  that.  l"-f..w. 
dl«l«i«lnu  of  II  Ibllia  Vimi  oiutit  to  milk,   .nr.-  nf  the  pn»- 
^  .......  of  II.    In  n  ullly  t!ir  aay  Ina*  aroae  from  a  lili.|.nnt, 

r.if.  A  l»  in«  an  error  Inrnw,  in  til.-  m-iim.  of  lo  akin.  IT..p- 
erl>  Ih.  r.  li*.-.  the  dlr.-.-tl<in  l<..  "  Klmt  cum  <.kln>  )..ur 
ban     .  lr    Sr.-  euaeS.  e.  t     To  catch  a  CTab.  her  ei.iM, 

To  catch  a  Tatar.  s»  /.rrur. —To  catch  hold  of. 

t..  tikr  ,,r  l:iy  hold  „f  -To  catch  It.  to  net  a  MoMlM, 
a  liratiiij,  or  other  unpleaaant  treatment  ..r  eiix-nenee. 
ll',.Uo.,.| 

We  en.erAf  if  tb.Mnili  on  rearhiinr  the  Hay  of  HI. .  ay, 
lor  w.  .  mm.  Iii  r..i  tlo-  roll  lett  I.v  :t  Ina  Vtlaiilii-  »i..nn. 

f.  S;rt.,r.u,,  In  111.-  houdan,  ± 


iacl3  thet  no  i 
With  clipping  A  keaalnn  the!  Jr,>«/f  here  (aw. 

*  iHiani  n/  I'aUriu  (II  K.  T.  h  ),  I.  IOoO. 

To  catch  one  a  blow,  to  Inftii-t  s  blow  on  one.  u'.dUai.i 
— To  catch  one  on  the  hip,  to  set  the  advantage  of 

one;  get  one  under  one  a  [M.uer.  heeAiy.1.  —  To  catch 
OTat,  in  ticut-ctall,  crickrt.  and  atinilar  (rainra.  bi  put  4  the 
striker)  out  by  eatehlnic  n  !mttr«l  lha.ll  before,  it  haa  touched 
the  trrouml.  He*  h*w-baU,— To  catch  up.  fu)  To  take 
up  .utblenly ;  auab-b  ll|i. 

I  cauriht  up  a  Utile  Harden  girl.  .  .  .  put  a  napkin  In 
ber  baud,  and  made  her  my  butler. 

lady  //..«<■  nJ,  Sydney  Smith.  I.  vIL 
0>  To  lift  or  raiae  to  a  hblhcr  .  levatb.n. 

I  knew  a  man  .  .  .  caui/kt  up  lo  the  third  heaven. 

2  lor.  liLS. 

Her  child  waa  rauoAr  up  unto  Cod.  and  to  hi.  Ihmnn. 

Bev.  ill.  i, 

II.  i>> trans,  1.  To  take  hold  with  the  hand 
or  hands;  grasp.  Specifically  —  2.  To  act  as 
catcher  in  the  game  of  base-ball. — 3.  To  ac- 
quire possession. 

Ham  la  have,  however  men  do  mfrA. 

Stuik.,  K.  John.  1.  1. 

4.  To  lie  entangled  or  impeded;  become  fix«l; 
remain  fast :  a*,  his  clothe*  r«M</Af  in  Iho  briers; 
the  lock  cull-hen. 


W>  retain  aeafeA  of  th.a*. 
encd  troanlnalbm  amllen  In 


.b^iea,  and  our  i 


by  whieh  one  may  be 


Um  l  open  y.«ir  monlh  aa  wide  aa  that, 
ItTl  eoi<A  ao  au-l  nut  »hut  .wain  ...me  day. 

The,,,,,.u„d„a.^;r,urMo1"* 

nmnee.  thai  " 
lUreaillaare 

B.  To  Uko  proper  hold  so  as  to  act :  as,  the 
bolt  does  not  catch. —  6.  To  be  communicable 
or  infectious  ;  spread  by  or  an  if  by  infection. 

tkiea  the  aoilition  orfrA  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among*  their  rank*  ?   .Iddi'joN,  t'ato,  II.  IS. 
Ilia  el.«inencc  ivii.vAf  like  a  Hanie, 
Krorn  aon«  b>  tone  ul  Ihc  world. 

fnniKo.,  Head  l-ropbet 

7.  To  endeavor  to  lay  hold  of ;  be  eager  to  get, 
use,  or  adopt :  with  «f. 

haury  Hetora 
Will  catch  at  u«,  like  atruin|iela. 

Shot.,  A.  and  <\.  t.  2. 

whkbnl'fuieUelt  lo  hobTthe'm  Tp."3^  ""^  '"""^  "  ^ 
Jlill'n,  Ibrfumuition  in  Eni;.,  Ii. 


He  can  reeelve  no  pleasure  from  a  casual  glbnpae  of 
Nature,  but  must  rufra  irf  it  ai  an  ottieri  <if  Inatru.  tlon. 

X.4HIO,  Old  and  New  hcboollnaater. 
Catch  as  catch  can,  In  lervaffwe/,  to  Hra|iple  In  any  tar- 
.Unary  and  tcirlttniatr  maiiuer.— To  catch  on,  to  H].)m 
bend;  uinlintai.il.  islanu.  I'.  s  ]—  To  catch  up,  to  get 
to  the.  aame  imlnt  (in  plare  or  In  work);  get  rv.-n  or 
alweaat,  luually  by  special  rtlort,  aa  In  a  ra.  e.  a  Journey, 
study,  etc.:  aleiolulc,  or  with  leifA. 

atch1  (kach),  ».  [<rofcAl,r.  Cf.  chut*,  ».]  If. 
The  net  of  catching  or  seizing;  seizure. 


catch 


cafcA  of  strridtun  fl'u 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  l. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Itaxr-ltall  and  similar  games, 
the  catching  and  holding  of  a  batted  or  thrown 
ball  before  it  touches  tho  ground. — 3.  Any- 
thing that  seizor  or  takes  hold,  that  checks  mo- 
tion or  the  like,  as  a  hook,  a  ratchet.,  a  pawl,  a 
spring-bolt  for  a  door  or  lid,  or  any  other  con- 
trivance employed  in  machinery  Tor  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  or  checking  certain  move- 
ments.— 4.  A  choking  or  stoppage  of  the  breath. 

Heard  the  deep  ciUchc*  ..f  his  LabuiirtuaT  1-rralh. 

Macmittan'i  Ma*. 

5.  The  posture  of  seizing;  a  state  of 
tion  to  catch,  nr  of 
seize.  (Archaic] 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  rwVA  for  a  great  action. 


«ng;  a 
tehing  i 


K.  ib-ll  a.  Millie 
Kill  eurtelde  of  the  io.lbrr.lr  be  >„.  t.-uc. 

Wdlmmtf  1-alernciK.  E.  1-  ».  i,  L  JIM. 


6.  Anything  caught;  especially,  a  prizo  or 
booty;  something  valuable  or  desirable  oli- 
taiued  or  to  tie  obtaiued;  a  gain  or  nn  advan- 
tage; often,  colloquially,  out-  desirable  ns  a 
husband  or  wife  on  account  of  wealth  or  posi- 
tii.M. 

Ilavb.r  shall  luve  a  ineat  enttA  If  be  knock  out  cither 
of  your  brains.  .sAuir.,  T.  and  l\,  il.  1. 

She  enien-d  freely  Into  the  itate  ..(  h.  r  afalrs.  anke-l 
his  nilil.e  upon  money  matters,  and  fully  proved  to  bu 
satUtartloi,  that,  tli.l.pen.l.  nt  of  her  beauty,  .he  Would 
1«-  a  luucb  (-Ttater  e.it^J.  than  Krail  Vanil«r.!.a.ali. 

lfneeu.1?,  Snarlryyoa,  I.  it. 

Spi  ciflcally  —  7.  In  fishing,  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken:  as,  the  catch  nn  the  Banks  during  the 
son.ton . 

In  i^d.-r  to  airlve  at  a  measure  of  the  lticreaae  or  de. 
creaw  ol  .bad  n^l«  rl.-.»f  the  Atlantic  <viaal  rivers,  it  is 

ne,^  oiary  t..  .-..nipate  the  am-reitnle  r.i'.-A  in  Hie  princi- 
|.il  rivers.  .v.e«MV.  VI.,  No.  Ui,  Supp. 

8.  A  snatch  ;  a  short  interval  of 

It  baa  i-n  n  writ  by  .vit^Aea, 

0.  A  hold  ;  n  grasp;  »  grip.— 10f.  A  slight  or 
partial  recollection. 


11.  A  trick; 
entrapped. 

To  Iloo)  Kyndc,  ne  b>  Kepyng,  and  warrw  Knarts  rawl/i 
llaleej  Dm*  (K  E.  T.  h. '  p.  A 

12.  In  m«>ic,  originally,  an  unaecomptuiie-1 
round  for  three  or  more  voices,  written  as  a 
continuous  melody,  not  in  score,  bat.  r,  a  i 
the  words  ef  which  were  so  selectml  that  It  was  |.s 
either  by  means  of  the  prouunclalbin  or  by  the  ititrnsLav- 
Iii8  .'f  the  wor.li  and  phrases,  to  give  to  Ifae  diiteretit  v.4l«s 
ur  parts  ludicrous  ell  ecu.  trrure. 

Sbatl  we.  rmiae  the  night-owl  In  a  mb-A  that  w  ill  .(raw 
three  anuta  out  of  one  weaver?  Shitk.,  T.  N.,  b.  X 

catch'-H,       An  obsolete  form  of  frfc-A-l. 

The  fleet*,  did  anil,  at««lt  103  In  all,  Iw-aMea  small  «st.-Aw. 

I'rS'Y*.  l'lary.  A|tfil  '■»»'». 

catchable  (kach'a-bl),  «.  [<  <:«ifcAi  +  -able.] 
Ca|>able  of  being  caught. 

The  cagr-meae  of  a  knave  maketh  him  often  as  erifra.s/^e 
aa  the  lgiu'rance  of  a  fool.  Iat4  //u't'dj 

Catch-all  (kach'al),  n.  [<  cnfcA»  +  obi.  nH. ]  1 . 
Something  used  ivi  a  general  receptacle  for  odds 
and  ends,  as  a  table,  bureau,  chest,  etc.;  espe- 
cially, a  basket  or  bog  provided  for  the  j 
rColloq.]— 2.  A  tool  for  rec 
tools  from  a  boring. 

catch-bar  (kach'bar\  ».  A  bar  which  depresses 
the  jacks  of  a  knitting-machine. 

catcn-basin  (kach'ba'sn).  n.  1.  A  reservoir 
placed  at  tho  point  of  tlischarge  of  a  pi|>e  into  a 
sewer,  to  retain  matter  which  would  not  paaa 
readily  through  the  sewer.  Such  basiux  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  bo  emptied  as  often 
as  is  necessary.— 2.  A  reservoir,  * 
catching  and  retaining  surface-di 
large  areas. 

It  may  fairly  lw  questioned  ,  .  .  whether  any  extew. 
sUm  of  forrala,  or  system  of  cateh-ha*\n»  ..r  rraervoira, 
could  piwalbly  retain  or  mitigate  lo  any  considerable  ea- 
tent  »«rh  general  and  overwhellnitig  flooda 

+  .Scieiver.  Ill  771 

catch-bolt  (kneh'bolt),  n.  A  door-bolt  which 
is  pressed  liackward  as  the  door  closes,  but 
when  the  door  is  shut  springs  forward  into  a 
socket  in  the  jamb. 

catch-club  (kaeh'klnb),  it.  A  club  or  society 
formed  for  singing  catches,  etc. 

catch-drain  (kaeh'dran).  w.  1.  A  drain  along 
the  side  of  a  canal  or  other  conduit  to  catch 
the  surplus  water.— 2.  A  drain  running  along 
sloping  ground  to  catch  and  convey  the  water 
flowing  over  the  surface.  Wlwn  a  n»-adow  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  has  an  abrupt  descent,  the  water 
is  of  Utn  stoppod  at  intervals  by  ratrh-drmlua,  ao  aa  V.  spread 
it  over  tile  adjoining  surface. 

catcher  fkaeh'cr),  n.  (<  ME.  cwrArrr,  ■  hunter; 
<  c«fcA  +  -erl.  Of,  Chiucrl.]  If.  A  chaser;  a 
hunter. 

Then  Hilar  e„cAere.  that  coulhr  c.^sple.1  h..r  houodeT 
Sir  tJ,tm,Vnc  ,.„.!  the  veer,.  Kt..:>M  (fc.  II  T.  »  ),  1.  1 1  JSC 

2.  One  who  catches;  that  which  cateheis  or  in 
which  anything  is  caught. 
That  great  cufeAcr  and  devourer  of  aoula 

Stmt A,  Sermons,  a. 

Hpeelflrally  — (a)  In  ticue-bnll  and  similar  games,  the  player 
who  stamls  U-bind  tlie  last  or  hoiibe-laun'  to  ratcb  the  halt 
when  pitched.  s«e  tMtse  »aff.  (fe>  In  laiiiin:?.  0)  An  ar- 
rangement to  prevent  overwinding,  or  raising  the  cage 
t.m  hblh  as  it  cornea  out  of  the  ahafL  Ab...  in  IrtccatcT 
shire,  Enuland,  the  equivalent  of  eo^e^Airf.  (which  .cl 
(?)  In  general,  anv  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  the  sbafl. 
or  on  the  pump,  by  menllaof  which  acciileuta  may  I*  pre 
Vented  In  caae  a  l«srt  of  llie  machinery  fives  way.  »e)  ss*. 
In  ..rnifA.,  the  raptorial  birds.  ..r  birds  of  prey  :  a  Ins 
trari.latiug  c«rf..r.re.,  one  .4  the  n.uww  .4  llie  order. 
3f.  One  who  sings  catches. 

Iblt  wIktc  be  my  catcher!'  Come,  a  r.»uiid.  and  s.t  let 
us  drink.  Ilevme,  Jovial  l>ew,  |v. 

catcherelt,  [ME.  cnrherrl  (ML.  reflex  cn- 
charcllu.f).  <  curhcu,  catchrn,  catch,  +  term.  -crtl. 
as  in  ecicicrtl.  Cf.  cafcA ;►»//.]  A  catchpoll. 
HriflAf. 

Cfttch-feeder  (kach'fe'der),  -.  A  ilitch  for  ir- 
rigation. 

catch-fly  (kaili'tH),  a.  The  popular  name  of 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Stlcne, 
and  of  Vucaria  Yitcaria,  piyen  on  account  of 
their  glutinous  stems,  which  sometimes  retain 
small  insects.  Tho  sleepy  catch-fly  is  Silent 
ntitirrhina. 

catch-hook  (kaeh'huk).  n.  An  iron  barwith  a 
hinged  tongue,  used  in  hauling  large  iron  pipes. 

The  lllngrd  end  K  |.u«ll«-d  Into  the  I. ire  of  the  Hi*.  aDd 
the  tongilr  )»n>«  and  Is  rrnily  held  against  iu  lliwr  wir- 
fare  when  the  l.ar  ts  pulle.1. 

catching  (kaeh'ing),  ;>.  a.  ^  p'Pr-  °^  cofc*'.  r.] 
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Tie  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  cafcAiiv.        SAo*.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L  a. 
Your  words  are  ■  grenadier  ■  march  to  my  heart !  I  be- 
lieve ocmrace  must  be  rafrAiJw .' 

Sheridan,  The  Rlvsla,  UL  «. 

3.  Captivating;  charming;  attracting:  aa,  a 
catching  melody ;  a  catching  manner. 

That  Rhetnrirk  U  brat  which  ii  roost  Ruouble  and 
moat  eateauy.  .SWden,  Table-Talk,  p.  IK,. 

8l.  Acquiaitive;  greedy. 

Thel  ma<1e  be  brought  lurllii  and  alle  othir  rlcliesse 
and  vaf  It  to  hym  to  *e  whedlr  he  w..|de  be  coiietouae  an. I 
caresjms*.  JeVrfiu  (E.  C.  T.  M.x  L  10U. 

catching-bargain  (kach'ing-bar'gan),  n.  In 
lar,  a  bargain  made  with  too  heir  apparent  or 
expectant  of  a  succession  for  the  purchase  of 
his  expectancy  at  an  inadequate  price, 
catch-land  (kach'land),  w.  Formerly,  in  Eng- 
land, land  the  tithes  of  which  for  any  year  fell 
to  the  minister  who  first  claimed  them' for  that 
year,  because  it  was  not  known  to  which  of  two 
parishes  the  land  belonged, 
catch-line  (kach'lin),  «.  In  ;>risfi»,;.  a  short 
line  of  small-sized  type  between  two  longer  ""l  "> 

lines  of  larger  displayed  type, 
catch-match  (kach'mach),  n.    An  agreement 
concluded  hastily,  so  that  ono  party  is  taken  at 
a  disadvantage, 
catch-meadow  (kach'med'6),  n.   A  meadow 
which  is  irrigated  br  water  from  a  spring  or 
rivulet  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
catchment  (kach'ment),  n.  [<  rvifcAl  +  -mmf.] 
Drainage :  rarely  used  except  in  the  following 


phrases.- jLrwa  of  catchmsnt. 


1.  itraullc  engi- 

ana  the  rainfall  at  'Inutile  of  which  la  to  be  Catchwelght  (kach'wat).  adr. 
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Saul  eente  eafeAeseflu  (L.  tieiora]  tor  ti>  lake  David. 

H'yehy,  1  KJ.  all.  4a. 
qnlkliche  cam  a  okeAepof  and  rrak»<t  s  two  here  loggrs. 

I'uri  fUm-uHin  (it),  til,  To. 
Let  not  Uiy  acorra  rotnr  rob-lie  thy  needy  puree. 
Make  not  the  cefrAuoi  rich  by  thine  arreat. 

GajcWoMe,  Steele  diss,  p.  117.  (.trier.) 

There  thai!  lie  two  Kcrjeante  at  Mace,  of  whom  the  flrat 
named  terjeant  at  mace  aluall  execute  all  write,  mandatee, 
processes  and  such  like  witliia  tile  said  borough  and  lib- 
ertiee  of  the  aame.  and  anal!  be  called  the  Ca'cApoie,  sc. 
cording  to  the  name  snrlently  irlven  In  that  place  to  the 
aame  officer.  JfuniWp.  Corp.  fyptrtt,  1&3S,  p.  SeAl. 

catchup,  ketchup  (kach'up,  keeh'up),  n.  [< 
Malay  kechap  (U.  spelling,  ke'jap).]  A  name 
common  to  several  hinds  of  sauce  much  used 
with  meat,  fish,  toasted  cheese,  etc.  Also  writ- 
ten catsup,  katsup.—  Mushroom  catchup,  a  sauce 
made  from  the  common  mushroom.  .1  iM nrue  earn/win*, 
by  breaking  the  fungi  into  email  firm,  salting,  straining, 
spicing,  and  boiling  —  Tomato  catchup,  a  aance  made 
from  tomatoes  by  straining  them  (after  catting  and  heat, 
lug)  and  then  boiling  with  vinegar  and  spices.— Walnut 
catchup,  a  antic*  made  from  unripe  walnuts  before  the 
shell  H  hardened.  They  are  beaten  toe  pulp,  and  Uie)ukw 
la  separated  by  attaining ;  salt,  Tlnegar,  and  aplcee  are 
whole  U  bulled, 
catchwater  (kach'wa'tfr),  a.  [<  cafcal  +  obj. 
iratvr.]  riamo  a*  nifrAiror*'. 
catchweed  (kach'wed),  n.  [<  catekl  +  •roc*/1.] 
A  weed  which  readily  catches  hold  of  what 
comes  in  contact  with  it;  cleavers, 
catchwelght  (kach'wat),  h.  [<  catch1  +  weight : 
that  is,  the  weight  one  has  at  the  moment.]  In 
horse-racing,  a  weight  left  to  the  option  of  the 
owner  of  a  horse,  who  naturally  puts  up  the 
lightest  weight  possible 


Catechetically  (kat-e-ket'i-kal-i),  mir.  In 
a  catechetical  manner;  by  question  and  an- 


swer. 

catechetica  (kat-?-ket'iks),  ».  [PI.  of  cute- 
chcttc :  Bee  -«>a.]  The  art  or  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  means  of  question  and  answer.  8ce 

^ratfchrtic. 

catechin  (kat'o-chin),  n.  [  <  catechu  +  -in*.] 
A  principle  (C>|H.i00g  5UnO)  extracted 
from  catechu,  having  a  snow-white  silky  ap- 


msdc  available  fur  furnishing  water  at  a  desired  point. 
CaXChmSnt-baaln.  Same  aa  cfroiiidie-bajin.—  Cstch- 
m ant- basin  map,  a  map  on  which  the  water-shed  limit- 
ing the  whole  of  each  subdivision  of  any  river .ayatem  la  ac- 
curately laid  down,  eo  that  tike  poaitiofi  and  acreage  of  any 
particular  area  of  calchmebl  may  lie  determined  from  It. 
cat-chon  (kat'ehop),  n.  A  species  of  fig-mari- 
gold, .llVvc  r»AriaNtAcMi«»t  felinum,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
Catchpenny  (kach'pen'i),  a.  and  a.  [<<ofcsl  + 
ob).  penn^l.  *\;  pi.  catchpennies  (-u). 


it.]    In  Forte-racing,  without 
ped :  as,  to  ride  cofisirra^At. 

Come.  Ill  make  thta  a  match,  if  7011  like :  you  shall  ride 
enfeauvfeAf.  wafch  will  be  about  II  iL  7  lb.  Lavmct. 

attchword  (kach'werd),  n.  [<  oatcV  +  r.rrrf  ] 
1.  In  ofd  vriting  and  printing,  a  word  of  the 
text  standing  by  itself  In  the  right-hand  corner 
of  tho  bottom  of  a  page,  the  same  as  the  first 
word  of  tho  next  page,  to  mark  the  connection 
In  old  manuscript  booki  a 


thing  of  little  v.lVerad»plOTVtt^.'t  £pu-  .  ^Kl'KXa.^HlrLev 
lar  attention  and  thus  secure  a  quick  sale ;  any-   or  qoim  (that  la,  the  quantity  lold  ' 
thing  externally  attractive,  made  merely  to  sell,   tag  it  waa  the  practice  until  the 

You  kaow  already  br  the  title,  that  It  la  no  r, 
eottA-ywsny.   OaUtauth,  Letter  to  Bee.  Hutiry 

The  whole  affair  kt  a  man  if  eat  enfeAprany. 

ifaiefSome,  Main 


catechiaation,  catechise,  etc.  See  mfet*i.-a- 

fioH,  etc. 

catechism  (kat '  e-kizm),  n.  [  =  K.  cvi tcchume 
=  Hp.  cufecursuo,  catequimio  aw  Pg.  catcchitmo  — 
it.  eateehismo,  catecumo  s=  D.  catcchirmiu  be  G. 
ka tech umt us = Dan.  katckimmus  (cf.  Hw.  »afecArff>, 
<  LL.rafccAiutntuji,  <  Or.  *»ari)  ticuof,  <  wrrnjiCot1, 
cutechize :  see  cnfccAi^c]  1.  A  form  of  instruc- 
tion bv  means  of  questions  and  answers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  principles  of  religion. — 2.  An 
elementary  hook  containing  a  summary  of  prin- 
ciples in  any  science  or  art,  but  especially  in 
religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers,  and  sometimes  with  notes,  explana- 
tions, and  references  to  authorities.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  authoritative  church  ratechluiu :  The 
/.uraeraa,  prepared  by  I -other  (1&9I,  iull  In  general  uae 
In  tbo  Herman  Protestant  churcbea;  the  ffcweren,  pre- 
paml  by  t'alvln  (liSfl);  the  Uruletbrrp,  |Mibllabed  at  llei- 
dellierg  (1MIS1,  ami  itill  a  recoc^iiaed  doctrinal  atandard  In 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church:  the  Ant/titan  (lf><»  loot), 
contained1  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  directed  by 
rubric  to  be  Uugiit  •>*t*matkally  to  children .  the  Wen 
minder  JaannMp'e,  in  two  fornix  shorter  and  Larger  Cate- 
chlami  (1647),  In  use  In  the  Presbyterian  and  to  aonte  ex- 
tent In  Coiigregatlotial  churches  :  the  MrfhrnfUt  (United 
HUtea,  ldiSX  In  time  forma.  Tlic  Tridtnliut  catechlani 
(1MS1  la  a  Materorol  of  doctrtnea  prepared  In  obedience 
to  a  decree  of  the  Counctl  of  Trent,  and  is  of  high  though 
not  ahKilnte  authority  lu  the  konian  Catholic  Chan  h,  I  Hit 
la  not  Intended  tor  uae  In  the  taatxnction  of  chlldren- 
The  Cnvwphf  n  and  Raeaman  catechlanw  (1&74,  lflU6)  are 
1'oliah  In  oei«in  and  Kocintan  in  doctrine.  Numeroua 
other  catechiams  have  been  prepared  by  indlrlduala,  but 
they  poeaeaa  no  eccleeuuilcal  authority. 

catechiamal  (kat-6-kii'mjl),  a.  K  ca  fees  turn 
4-  -at.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  style  of  a 
catechism;  interrogatory;  catechizing;  cate- 


the  practice  until 
at  the  fool  of  every 
Catrh-wrdt  to  connect  the  Cjalrea  date  back  to  the  12th 
century.  Bnrye,  Brit,  XVIII.  114. 

9.  In  the  drama,  the  last  word  of  a  speaker, 
which  serves  to  remind  the  one  who  is  to  follow 
him  of  what  he  is  to  say;  a  cue. — 8.  A  word 
caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect;  a  taking 
word  or  phrase  used  as  a  partisan  cry  or  shib- 
boleth: as,  the  eatchicord  of  a  political  party. 

The  estdA-ieonfe  which  thrilled  oar  forefather*  with 
emotion  on  one  aide  or  live  other  fall  with  hardly  any 
J.  McCarthy,  lliat  Own  Times,  v. 


1  Street, 

TX  a.  Made  or  got  up  to  sain  money ;  nut 
forth  merely  to  sell :  as,  am fctyrrmy  pamphlet. 

I  call  this  the  popular  or  utilitarian  aspect,  became  It 
belong*  to  the  raicJi penny  theory  of  human  life  according 
to  which  the  value  of  a  thing  U  I  oat  as  much  as  it  will 
bring.  StuMe,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hurt.,  p.  104. 

catch  pole1,  a.    See  catchpoll. 

catchpole-'  (kach'pol),  n.  [<  unlcM  (attrib.)  + 
Sff  An  implement  formerly  used  for  aeia-  ™  "  "^X* 

ing  and  !>oouring  a  man  who  wunlil  otherwise  #r.  ,  .    .     ,  ,  r.  ,        ,  - 

be  out  of  reach  It  wa.carrie.1  byf.K.t  aoldlen  incom.  catchwojk  (kach  w*rk),  n.  [<  ~'e»l  +  totrk.1 
b.u  with  honleiaco,  and MaierbJ '  ef.il  offlcera  In  appre-  An  artificial  watercourse  or  series  of  water- 
bendmic  crlminala  The  head,  made  of  light  metal  ban,  courses  for  irrigating  such  lands  as  lie  on  the 
was  provided  with  ■iron*-  sprtnga,  eo  arranged  as  to  h"ld  declivities  of  hills ;  a  catch-drain.  Also  called 
nrnily  *n>  thlng^ee^hc  Deck  or  a  limb  of  one  puntwd.  over  ^j^,.,, 

catchpole^  "kach'pol),  n.    [Sc.,  also  catchpule,  <  ■*»""'>).  «•     •s»n">  »*  i 

oaeheimle,  <  I),  kaatsttiel,  ti-nnis  <cf.  kaattbal,   iLollo<l-J  .  , 

Unnis-ball),  <  kants,  chase  (=  E.  cAa*e«,  rafc*l).  Cat*  (kit),  n.    [By  apheresia  from  ncafc,  q. 


lo  be  bothered  with  questions,  .  .  .  and 
yet  how  we  bore  them  with  eatecAiamiif  demanda. 

J.  T.  FitUU,  t'nderbruah,  p.  124. 

catechlst  (kat'^-kist),  n.  [=  P.  «ifc«»i»f*=  8p. 
eatequista  =  Pg.  It.  catechiita,  <  LL.  cnferAMfVi, 
<  Or.  ,«orr/r«rn}r,  <  anrr/ri'Crtv,  catechize :  see  oif- 
ccAirc]  One  who  instructs  orally,  or  by  ques- 
tion and  answer;  acatechizer;  speciflcaUy,  one 
appointed  to  instruct  catechumens  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  as  a  preparation  for  baptism. 
This  waa  a  special  tancllun  In  the  early  church,  aa  It  haa 
also  been  to  Mime  extent  In  later  times ;  but  cateehlats 
have  never  constituted  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  order. 

The  word  Cntrehlit  implied  ...  a  function,  not  a  elate. 

Smith,  Diet.  Clirtit,  Antic,. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  clergyman  the  osfeeAwt 
conducts  the  service  [at  (ii*lhavn,  tJreen!aiul|. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Mar  IUp.,  1N7«,  p.  M. 

catechlatlc,  catechistical  (kat-e-kis'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  o.   [<  catechi*t  + -<e, -iral.  VI.  P.  cattehe- 
8p.  catcquisticn  —  Pg.  It.  cwfecAisfico.] 


,'l/;.4.- 


An  article  of  food;  a  viand;  more  particularly, 
rich,  luxurious,  or  dainty  food;  a  delicacy  ;'a 
dainty:  a  later  form  otacate:  most  comi 
used  in  the  plural.    [Archaic  or  poetic. J 
I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Thau  feed  011  cater,  and  liave  him  talk  to  nie, 

SAo*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  111.  1. 
Xol  the  ale,  nor  any  other  ratrt  which  poor  EUpethi 
•  could  prevail  on  the  Sub-frior  to  break 
Scoff,  Monastery.  L  lis. 
That  day  a  feast  had  been 
Held  In  high  hall,  ami  many  a  viand  lelt. 
And  many  a  costly  eaXt. 

Tennyson.  Gareth  and  Lynettc. 

t  the  sense  of  'catch,  take,  or  ^t^l^C  (kat-«.ket'ik),  a.  [=  P.  rtrfeVAe<%ar-, 


+  ipcl,  game.]  Tlie  game  of  tennis.  [Hcotch.] 
catchpoll  (kach'pol),  n.  [Also  catchpole,  early 
mod.  E.  catchpftt,  <  ME.  catchepotl,  cachepot,  a 
bailiff,  earlier  a  tax-gatherer,  <  OP.  'cacipol, 
chacipol,  chacepvt,  chatsipol  (MI.,,  reflex  eachc- 
polus,  cacepollHS.  chacipallus,  cacipHlcus),  also 
chadpolier,  chasMpoiert  a  tax-gatherer  (cf. 
ehasnpoterit,  defined  as  a  tribute  paid  by  vas- 
sals to  their  lord  for  the  privilege  of  asylum  in 
his  castle  in  timo  of  war,  ML.  chacipoleria,  the 
office  and  emoluments  of  a  tax-gatherer);  of 
uncertain  formation,  appar.  <  carter,  caeher  (> 
ME.  cachen,  E.  cnfrAl),  chacirr  (>  ME.  chacen, 


to  a 


or  a  cal 


1  are  In  the  cateehinM 

/mete,  Abrldg.  of 


of  a 


'chase,  hunt,'  +  'pol,  of  uncertain  meaning. 
Usually  explained  as  orifcAl  +  obj.  poll,  the 
head;  but  tho  earliest  sense  known  is  'tax- 
gatherer,'  and  poll  aa  associated  with  '  tax '  does 
not  seem  to  occur  in  ME. ,  and  it  is  not  found 
in  any  sense  in  OP.  or  ML.  The  W,  cci»f>tfl,  a 
bailiff,  catchpoll,  is  prob.  an  sccom.  of  the  E. 
word.  Cf.  ME.  cacAcrcf,  equiv.  to  aiehepol.] 
It.  A  tax-gatherer.  , 

Msthens,  thet  was  coeAepef  (in  orig.  AS.  test  ! offers, 
toiler!,  thene  be  iwende  to  gud-suellere. 

OU.  Kng.  Uumitia  (ed.  Morrw).  1st  scr.,  p.  «7. 

3.  A  sheriiTs  officer,  baillfT,  constable,  or  other 
1  duty  is  to  mal 


<  Ur.  auriyry'-iAof,  <  nanixvrt/c,  an  instructor,  < 
nam xtiv,  instruct,  teach  by  word  of  mouth :  see 
catechize.]  Consisting  of  question  and  answer: 
applied  to  a  method  of  teaching  by  means  of 
questions  put  by  the  teacher  and  answered  by 
the  pupil,  whether  the  questions  are  addressed 
to  toe  understanding,  as  by  Socrates  in  his 
dialogical  method,  or  to  the  memory, 
tatechetical  (kat-6-ket'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  cat- 
echetic. 

Socrates  Introduced  a  caUeXetieal  method  of  arguing. 

ctator. 


■  cbo 


Ad'Sieon,  Rpecl 

etUMIahed  In  the 


Hist..  11.  ■:. 

catechistically  (kat-A-kis'ti-kal-i),  adr.  In  a 
catechUtio  manner ;  ny  question  and  answer. 

catechization  (kat'fi-ki-ut'shon),  m.  [<  cate- 
chize +  -atton;  =  P.  ctiteehimtton  =  Pg.  rvjf''- 
chizaeao  =  O.  katechitation.]  Tlie  act  of  cat- 
echizing; examination  by  questioning.  Also 
spelled  catechisation. 

The  osfseAissri'on  of  the  mstt  Viru  IiIIimI. 

Sehaf,  HUt.  ctirlat.  Church,  I.  i  W. 

catechize  (kat'fj-klz),  r.  f. ;  pret.  ami  pp.  rafr- 
chited,  ppr.  cattchteing.  [=  P.  catt'rhurr  =  Pr. 
cathesizar  =  Hp.  catttruitar  =  Pg.  ottrchicar  = 
It.  cafecai^-nrr)  =  D.  oafccAwcrcs  =  0.  anCrrAi- 
tieren  =  Dan.  saf^Hierc,  <  I>L.  rvrferAi.-nrf,  cat- 
echlr.e,  <  Or.  *nr?r'Crn',  catechize,  n  later  ex- 
tended form  of  Kartix'tv,  catechirc,  instruct, 
teach  by  word  of  mouth,  particularly  in  reli- 
gion, also  resound,  <  aarii,  down,  +  r;rr<>,  sound: 
cf.  irry,  a  sound,  r/rii,  echo,  >  E.  echo.]  1.  To 
instruct  orally  by  asking  questions,  receiving 
answers,  and  offering  explanations  and  correc- 
tions ;  specifically,  so  to  instruct  on  points  of 
Christian  doctrine. 
Catechise  trews  Ignorance 

AnaL  of  SleL,  To  the  Header,  p.  M. 


gitized  by  Google 


2.  To  question; 
miuute  or  impertinent 
by  questions. 


in  a 
examine  or  try 


I  in  ilopp'd  by  all  tbe  fnola  I  meet 
And  catechUett  til  every  atreet. 


Also  spelled  cateehine. 
catechize,,  n.    I<  talcrhise,  r.    Cf.  eateekutm.] 
A  catechism.  [Colloq.] 

They  are  carcfull  to  inttni.  t  thi (r  <  hlldrcn,  that  ao  when 
I  colne  Lliey  ini^ht  la-  ready  to  aiuwcr  their  (>l*is-Atae. 

T.  Sh'fHird,  Clear  .Sunahilw  n(  tbe  lb*pel,  |i,  ?7. 

catechizer  (kat'$-kl-xer),  «.  One  who  cate- 
chizes; one  who  instructs  by  question  nnd 
answer,  particularly  in  the  rudiments  of  tho 

^Christian  religion.    Also  spelled  aiUrJiiarr. 

catechu  (kat'e-chii),  i>.  [M,.  catechu,  Sp.  ca- 
teru,  P.  eachnn,  etc.  (cf.  entch);  Malar  IdcAu. 
CL  Uind.  Otfttu,  catechu.]  A  name  com- 
mon to  several  astringent  extracts  prepared 
from  tho  wood,  bark,  and  fruit  of  various 
plants.  The  tme  catochu,  i«r  cub-h.  of  commerce  ii  a 
(lark  br.iwn,  haul,  ami  brill k'  aubataiice.  eitractod  b>  de- 
coction nnd  evaporation  from  the  wtHtl  of  Araein  Catechu 
ami  A.  muim,  Kaat  Indian  Uvea.  It  Itoiicof  the  bell  attrin- 
limb  to  be  found  In  the  materia  im  -li>  a.  and  it  largely 
uaeil  in  tanning,  caltii^piiriltug,  etc.  I'ale  or  yamtner 
calerAw  ft  i4itain«d  from  a  rnblaraoiia  climber,  Ottroujsf  rna 
tlamhier  (tee  oirinAicr)  A  kind  of  catechu  It  alto  truilv 
fmm  tba  Illltiif  the  tietel-JNlhlt,  Areect  Catherit,  but  it  it 
not  in  nrticle  of  commam*.  An  artificial  caUs-hii.  aervic e- 
able  In  dyeing,  it  obtainable  frum  mabivany  ami  aintllar 

U'MjJt       AUo  C-UlAlHl. 

catechuic  (kat-o-eho'ik),  a.  [<  catechu  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  catechu.- Cate- 
ChUlC  add.    Same  at  c*t1eehii\. 

catechoin  (kat-e-eho'in),  w.  [<  catechu  +  -in*.] 
Same  an  cahchitt. 

catechumen  (knt-A-ku'men),  m.  [(Cf.  ME.  r«f>- 
enmeling,  simulating  cameling,  a  comer)  =  F. 
catechuint ><e  =  Sp.  caUcumt no  =  IV-  cntirhu- 
meno  =  It.  mtei'intteno,  <  LI.,  catechnmeuiu,  < 
Or.  «orn,«  tun*;,  one  instructed,  pnr.  pass,  of 
«r-cf.ii,  instruct:  see  «irccAi,v\]  1.  One  who 
is  under  instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity  ;  a  neophyte,  in  the  primitive  t  hurch 
catechumens  Were  the  children  of  ln-bering  pnrcntt,  or 
Jewt  or  pagaiit  sot  fully  Iniuated  In  the  prliiriiilft  of  tho 
Ctiriatiau  religion.  They  were  admitted  to  llilt  ttatc  by 
the  impoailion  of  hnndt  and  tile  turn  of  the  rrota,  were  dl- 
\M«il  Into  two  or  more  claatet,  and  In  public  worthlp  were 
dliinluol  or  retired  to  an  outer  court 


860 

CategOrt^ttcaJly  (kat -o-gor-e-mat 'i-kal -i), 
•»fi'.  In  a  catcgorcnitttiii  manner;  as  a  cate- 
gorematic. 

categorical  (kat-£-gor'i-kal),  a.  and  it.  [=  F. 
cateaurigue  —  Sp.  catcgorico  =  P|».  It.  catigorieo, 
<  LL.  cateyrricHii,  <  lir.  aor^jOfi.tiif,  <  narv;«in'a, 
a  category:  see  category  and  -if,  -iettl.)  I.  a. 
1.  I'ertaininK  to  a  category  or  the  categories: 
opposed  to  truHtceudrnUil. —  2.  Stated  uncon- 
ditionally; not  limited  to  a  hypothetical  state 
of  things:  as,  a  categorical  proposition  (that  is, 
a  simple,  unconditional  proposition). — 3.  Ap- 
plicable to  the  actual  circumstances;  Mating 
the  fact;  pertinent;  positive;  precise;  clour: 
as,  a  categorical  answer  (that  is,  an  answer  that 
clearly  meets  the  quest  ion ).  -  Catagorlcal  Imper- 
ative, the  unconditional  command  of  conat'U~ncc  -  Cate- 
gorical syllogism,  it  tylloicUm  containing  only  lateguri- 
i-al  l»ro|ioiiTihmt. 

II.  h.  In  logic,  a  proposition  which  affirms  a 
thing  absolutely  and  without  any  hypothesis. 

t'atrtfof tt-Alt  are  tilMlvldiit  into  jnirt  luid  inorfnf.  A  yurf 
rab  Hnrlial  saaert*  uiicumUtl"iuilly  and  uureaermdly  :  at, 
I  lire ;  man  la  mortal.  A  Miafat  ratcuurl.  al  aan-rUwilh  a 
riiutlini-Atioii :  at.  (he  wttent  loan  may  |^i«lbl>  be  luhtaken; 
a  prejudiced  Mttorlan  will  probably  mltiTurvwunt  facta. 

categorically  (kat-6-gor'i-kal-i),  «</r.  In  a  cat- 
egorical manner;  absolutelv;  directly;  ex- 
pressly; positivclv:  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 

categoricalness  (kat-e-gor'i-kal-nes),  «.  The 
quality  of  being  categorical,  positive,  or  abso- 


lve poaaeas  therefore  a  catena  oft 
conUnuoiialy  from  th«  dale  of  the  : 
of  tl»  atone  tables  of  Ute  law. 

ltaa<  TavUw,  The  Alphabet,  I.  13a 


2.  A  methodised  series  of  selections  from  dif- 
ferent authors  to  elucidate  a  doetrino  or  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines;  specifically,  such  a  set  of 
quotations  from  tho  church  "fathers  to  assist 
in  the  study  of  Christian  dogmatics  or  biblical 
exegesis:  as,  tho  Catena  Aurea  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.— 3.  An  Italian  measure  of  length,  a 
chain,  equal  in  Naples  to  5-'.07  feet,  and  in  Pa- 
lermo to  20.09  feeU 

Catenarla  (kat-v>uii'ri-ii),«.  [XL;,  fem.  sing, 
of  L.  caU-nartu* :  see  oufeaary.]    The  ' 


typical 
+ 


genus  of  Catenariidtr. 
ca^nai^Jkat^n^ri-an),  rt. 

To  aay  another  word  ot  the  ealrnarian  arrh.  ...  Its 
nature  pnivra  It  to  bo  111  euiillllwlo  In  every  pvlnl. 

Jr/frxm,  (.•orretiwiwlem-e,  II.  tl«. 

Catenariid*  (kat'f-na-ri'i-de),  n.Pi.  [\u,  < 
Cataana  +  -«/.r.]    A  family  of  I'M' 


[<  category 
■anges  in  ca 


catX 


the  litunrli-al  or  cotuuiunlon  avrvtce. 
The  lwreiw  open.  ti«,  upon  iu  :  and  Hie  Holy  Oliott 
,  to  aam  tlty  tho  wab  rt.  aixl  b>  hallow  tl,«  cat'- 
Jtr.  Ta&.r,  Work*t«L  1H;1.V|.  I.  OS. 


eft  u  itieti. 


The  prayert  of  the  church  did  not  bruin,  In  St.  Atlttin  • 
time,  till  Ibe  catechu  titena  were  dltmitted.  ittiltiiviAeet, 

Of  the«*  rafeeaoweiM  there  were  two  kln.lt,  the  Alldl- 
toret,  who  bail  merely  eipretaed  a  with  to  become  t'hrla- 
tlant.  and  Ibe  Coin|ielrnlea,  who  were  lliouebt  worthy  of 
holy  llaptitm.  ./.  M.  Seaie,  Eatteni  Church,  L  SUM. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  beginning  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  any  doctrines  or  principles. 

The  tame  lanKlliuie  U  still  held  to  the  mteehumrn4  III 
Jacobitumi.  Hvliivjitruke,  To  Windham. 

catechumen.il  (kat-tj-kil'me-nsl),  a.  [<  r«fc- 
rAumrn  +  -a/.]    i'ertaining  to  a  cat«fhurnen. 

lie  luul  lal.l  attdr  lilt  white  oitee),«mr„«l  r.ib,-a 

C.  f.  IWrkin,.  Italian  .Sculpture.  Iut_.  p.  llr. 

catechumcnate  (kat-f-kfi'me-nat ),  n.  [<  cate- 
chumen +  -atr*;  =  V.  ctttnhumrnnt  =  Sn.  rntr- 
eumenailo  =  Pg-  catrchumcnatio.  -nnfo.J  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  catechumen. 

catechumonlcal  (knt  r-ku-men'i-kal>,  a.  [< 
catcihumrn  +  4eal.  Cf.  Sp.  «i(<-eMrWc'«ir»i.]  Be- 
longing to  cateeliumens:  catechumenal. 

catechumenistt  (kat-v-kii'me-nist).  it.  [<  mfc- 
ehuttirn  +  -<»(.]   A  catechumen.   Hp.  M'irtoN. 

categorem  (kat'e-gor-era),  n.  [=  V.  catrgoreme 
=  Sp.  ,-ategnrrma.  <  Gr.avrrn^^tia,  a  predicate, 
<  «arr;-np  ic,  pnilieate,  »wrt:  beo  ctttcgoryA 
Origiiutlly.  a  prerlicnte :  iu  logic  — (n)  as  used 
by  the  Stoics,  n  term  which  can  bo  made  the 
subject,  or  more  especiallv  the  predicate,  of  a 
proposition;  (>>)  as  used  by  the  Peripatetics, 
the  thing  corresponding  to  a  category. 

categorema  (kiit-v-go-rc'mfll,  n.:  pi.'  calcgore- 
nmtit  i -ma  lit'.    Same  as  categorem. 

categoremaiic  (kHt-<i-gor-e-mut'ik>,  «.  and  n. 
r.  rtttigort wttitfHC  —  Sp.  eatrgari matiea,  < 
Or.  firv; .i,i^ij«(r-),  a  ]treiiicate:  s«le  cuUgorem.] 
L  'i.  Conveying  s  whole  term,  that  is,  either 
the  subject  or  tho  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
in  n  single  word.    Sometimes  incorrectly  writ- 


ten raUgorcHmatie  or  oil 

It  ti.d  e.erj  wcrd  ll.at  It  'at,  , -.rematic,  tliat  u  .  ui». 
Vie  ..I  Uiug  etut»l,.yed  by  ,t«,l!  a.  „  t.-rru. 

W  W'.'v.  Uvic.  II  i  ll 

II.       In  !<»lir.  n  woril  which  is  capable  of 
being  cruplovcl  bv  il««'lf  as  a  ti-nn. 
ategorematical  (kat-e-gor-e.mat'i-kal),  a. 
■  us  <-o.Vs,vi-fnta<tc. 


categorist  (kat'e-go-rist), 
-is/.  J    One  who  clasaitles  < 
gories.  Emrrmn. 

categorization (kat-e-gor-i-ia'shon),  m.  [<<Yife- 
aorizc  +  -ettion.)  Tne  act  or  process  of  placing 
in  a  category  or  list ;  a  classification.  [Rare.] 

categorize  (Vat'e-go-ru),  r.  f.;  ]iret.  and  pp. 
categort:td,  ppr.  rategori:tng.  [<  category  + 
-i:e;=¥,  categoriner.^    To  place  in  a  category 

#or  list ;  classify.  [Karo.] 

category  (kat'e-go-ri),  ». ;  pi.  categories  (-riz). 
[=  F.  categoric  ='  Sp.  eatcgoria  =  Pg.  It.  rate- 
goria,  <  LL.  cattgoria,  <  (ir.  aurr/po/jiu,  an  accu- 
sation, charge,  later  also  a  predicate,  or  predi- 
cable,  usually,  in  Aristotle  nnd  later  writers, 
a  category,  predicament,  head  of  predicablcs, 

<  aaTT7>op/ii',  accuse,  declare,  assert,  pn-dicnte, 

<  «ora,  against,  +  o)ufttiett;  deelajio,  address 
an  assembly,  (.  ojo^d,  an  assembly:  see  agora.~\ 

1.  In  logic,  a  highest  notion,  esjM-cially  one 
derived  from  the  logical  analysis  of  the  forms 

Of  proposition.  The  Word  wat  introduced  try  AritWtle, 
who  applies  It  to  hia  teu  prcdicaraeuta,  thinsa  aaiil,  or 
tuniiiut  setiern, » i/.,  aubataiHv,  i|iuat)ly,  quulily.  relatinn. 
action,  patabih,  where,  when,  )H«ture  or  relative  potlllou 
of  jstrtt.  habit  or  tlnto.  Tticso  «re  derived  from  »uch  an 
analytla  of  the  proMueitMi  a»  c-.uld  Iw  made  Uf'in'  tl» 
d«vclo|aM  Mifcly  of  graniiuar.  Tlio  r-ifejirrrtet  or  hlitbrat 
Intellectual  ronce|iU  of  kant  arc  :  mi/rtwriif  qvnutit* 
—  unity,  plurality,  totality  ;  oiOonrvt  e/ttiraM.v  —  reality , 
iwaatlnn,  limit  Mwes'll  Ulr*o;  tntwrwt  »/  rcfofooi  — 
suhauiico  and  accident,  canto  aini  crl.<t,  action  ami  rc- 
actbw  :  e.if/,w^«  n/  imW«M|r-  p wttilllty.  In.|««»llsllty. 
actuality,  r.on  ac-tuallty.  iwss-wilty,  non-nrr*aal«y.  Modem 
formal  l,vK  hin.ltlie.  thU  litt :  (1)  iiHalltlea,  ..r  alngulnr 
cliarai'tcrt ;  (2)  almplc  rrlaliuna,  or  dual  chanu  t.  rt ;  (HI 
mmplet  relationt,  or  plural  chnnutera.  Many  littt  of 
categorica  have  been  given  not  founded  on  formal  logic 

Tho  r»i/epuri«,  or  fonnt  and  oonililiont  of  human  un- 
derttandUlg.  Ilsiugll  doubtlem  iriuute  111  the  haturaUtt't 
•elite  Hie  term,  that  la  Inherited,  are  only  the  wayt  and 
lacllltU*  of  the  higher  cx.  rv.tw  of  the  faculty  of  reflection. 

C.  W'rV,vaf. 

The  cateaeiriet  are  not  imtrnmenta  which  the  mind  ntet, 

but  elemt'OLa  In  a  whole,  or  the  ttagca  ill  a  compK't  jinK-ctt. 
wlUch  In  ita  unity  the  mind  it.      K.  Cainl,  llegcl,  (c  l:>7. 

2.  A  summum  genus,  or  widest  class. —  3.  Any 
very  wide  and  distinctive  class;  any  compre- 
hensive division  or  class,  of  persons  or  things. 

Shakespeare  it  at  much  out  of  the  e*ieif.rry  of  eminent 
authort  at  he  It  out  nf  the  crowd.    /'is*-#  wo,  shakcapc-arc. 

catelt,  n.    Middle  Knglish  form  of  cattle. 

catelectrode  (kat-e-lek'trod),  n.  [<  Or.  nard, 
down,  +  fltctrtxle.']  Faraday's  name  for  the 
negative  electrode  or  cathode  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery.   See  cathode  nnd  electrode. 

catelectrotonic  (kat-e-lek-tro-ton'ik),  a.  [<  caf- 
(1/ftrotonnji  +  -ic]  I'ertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
catelectrotonus. 

catelectrotonus  (kat'e-lek-trot'6-nns),n.  [< 
crif(Ar)(/. )  +  ebctrotanu*.]  The  changed  physical 
ami  physiological  condition  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cathode  when  a  constant  electrical 
current  is  passed  through  a  piece  of  nerve  or 
muscle.  ANo  eathrhctrotanun.  See  rlectrotonus. 

catena  (ka-te'iiiO,  «.;  pi.  catena  (-ne).  [L„  a 
chain,  >  u!t.  K.  <)»ris.  q.  v.]  1.  Admin;  a  con- 
nected series  of  notions,  arguments,  or  objects 
generally;  a  series  of  which  cm-h  pari  or  uiem- 
bi  r  has  n  close  couueetion,  like  lliul  of  a  link, 
with  the  preceding  and  following  purU. 


The  Ctteaary, 
The  coM.  *,  c.  *.  hutri  si  t  ponton  of 
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with  zoa>cium  radicate,  segmentetl,  and 
internodo  (except  at  a  bifurcation)  formed  of 
a  single  zoepcium.  Also  t  atenirellidcr. 
catenary  (kat'e-nA-ri),  a.  and  s.  [<  L.  cufc- 
nariuz,  <  catena,  a  chain:  see  csain.]  I.  a.  Ke- 
lating  to  »  chain; 
tag  like  a  chain.  Also 
catenarian.  Cate- 
nary or  calcnj.r-.ip. 
CUTTSj,  In  is-otn..  the 
curve  of  a  lierfrctly  flej- 
ll.le.  Ibctlcnaible.  Inll- 
nltrly  Bne  c«.r,l  wli.  n  al 
■  r  tlK  ( 
The 
la  w 

catenary  been 
the  forces  are 
and  proportion 
length"!  Ill*  cord,  at  in 
thecsaeof  a  lieai  j  cord 
o<  ur.lfono  weiartii  tin 
der  tti*  InfluKic*  of 
grarluil.>o.    It  It  In 
trrctting  on  aceotmt  of  tho  light  It  throwa  on  the  theory 
of  arcbea,  and  alto  by  reason  of  tta  application  to  the  con- 
ttmrtion  of  aatpenaion.bridgrt. 

II.  «.;  pi.  catmariet  (-rir.).  A  catenary  curve. 

catenate  (kat'e-nat),  r.  t. ;  tiret.  and  pp.  cate- 
nated, ppr.  crifcsnfiiifr-  [<  L.  rofrsafmr,  pp.  of 
eatenare,  chain,  <  catena,  a  chain: 
and  fAnin.]  To  chain,  or  connect  in  a  : 
nf  links  or  ties;  concatenate. 

catenate,  catenated  (kat'v-nit,  -na-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  catenattut,  pp.:  see  the  verb. J  Having  the 
structure  or  app»'arance  of  a  chain  :  applied  in 
zodlogy  to  impressed  lines  which  are  broken 
at  regular  intervals,  to  double  striro  connected 
by  numerous  short  lines,  etc. 

catenation  (kat-e-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  catena- 
tion, <  L.  rrtfesafiri(iO,  <  eatenare :  see  catenate, 
r.]  Connection  of  links;  union  of  parts,  as  in 
a  chain  ;  regular  connection;  concatenation. 

Which  eatrnalum  or  eojiarrving  union. 

Sir  T.  .'(twin,  Vnlg.  Err.,  v.  i. 

Oatenipora  (kat-$-nip'6-rjl),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  ca- 
tena, a  choin,  +  pornx^  a  pore.]  Cltain-corol, 
occurring  fossil  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata: 
so  called  from  the  chain-like  arrangement 
of  Ha  pores  or  cells  in  transverse  section*. 
Also  called  Ilalyintc*. 

Catenula  (ka-teu'u-llt),  n.  [XL.,  dim.  of  L  ca- 
tena, a  chain :  see  cam's.]    The  tv^.ical  genus  of 

^the  family  Catenulida:  C.  lemmr  is  an  example. 

catenulate  (ka-ten'tidat),  a.  [<  1^  «jfrni«?<t, 
dim.  of  catena,  a  chaiu.  Cf.  catenate.]  1. 
Consisting  of  little  links  or  chains. —  2.  Iu  bot., 
formed  of  parts  united  end  to  end,  like  tho 
links  of  a  chain. 

CatenulidB  (kat-A-nii'li-de),  n.  yd.  [XL.,  <  Ca- 
tenula +  -irfrr.]  A  family  of  aproctous  rhabdo- 
ccelous  t  urbellariaus,  in  which  reproduction 
takes  place  asexually  bv  transTerse  fission. 
The  animals  when  incompletely  separated  swim 
about  in  chains,  whence  the  name. 

catar't  (ka'ter),  «.  [By  apheresis  from  acater. 
as  crif^,  q.  v.,  from  rirwtV.-  see  aoafe-r,  acofc.] 
A  caterer;  a  purveyor;  an  acater. 

I  am  cook  myself  and  mine  ow  n  rater. 

Ftelchew,  Women  Pleased 

IllrJ  hat  but  a  tater't  place  on 't,  and  j^ovldea 
All  for  another  t  table. 

itiJttletor.,  Women  Ileware  Women,  11- 

Cater1  fka'U'-r).  r.  i.  T<  eatrrl.  ...]  To  make 
provision,  a*  of  food,  entertainment,  etc.;  act 
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aa  a  purveyor:  a*,  to  eater  to  a  depraved  ap- 
petite. 

Aad  He  that  doth  tbe  raven*  feed, 
Yaa,  providently  ester*  (or  tho  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age,  Sfca*.,  A*  you  UIm  It,  U.  X 
We  ban  bad  a  uvular  feed  all  round,  and  exult  to  think 
we  Med  no  catmnf  for  Use  morrow. 

Jtiw,  Set  Crura.  Exp.,  II.  to. 
cater2  (ka'ter),  ».    [Also  quater;  <  F.  qttatre, 
<  L.  quatuor  =i  E. /our ;  see  /oar,  and  quater, 
quaternary,  etc.)  The  four-spot  of  cards  or  dice. 
cater9  (ka'tex),  r.  4.    [<  «akrS,  a.]    To  out  di- 
agonally.   [Prov.  Kng.  and  U.  H.] 
cateran  (kat'er-au),  s.    [Ho.,  <  Gael,  eeatkair. 
neaek,  a  soldier,  =  tr.  cmtliarmteh,  a  soldier  ( > 
E.  L-ru,  which  is  thus  the  same  word  as  (er- 
as), <  Gael,  and  Ir.  eath,  battle,  =  AH.  AenfAa, 
battle.]    1.  A  kern;  a  Highland  or  Irish  ir- 
regular soldier. — 3.  A  Highland  freebooter  or 
reaver.  [Scotch.] 

eater-cornered  (ki'ter-kAr'nerd),  a.   [<  cater?, 
n.,  +  earner  +  -etp .]  Diagonal ;  set  diagonally. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  V.  8.] 
cater-cousin  (kA'ter-kux'n),  n.    [Also  written 
quater-,  quatre-emuin, ;  perhaps  <  cater'*,  F. 

■  (fourth),  +  c>««i».l  A  cousin ;  a 
tion  ;  hence,  a  friend. 

be  .  .  .  are  scarce  ntl*r*yrien: 

va**.,  M.  of..,  !L  t 
p(ka'ter-lrni'n-anlp).«.  [< 
•aAtn.]     The  state  of  being 
eater-cousins,  or  of  being  distantly  related. 

Thaak  Heaven  he  [tbo  m/ulnt'  KngltshmaD]  U  not 
the  only  specimen  ftf  eattr-evu*in»Aip  from  tbe  dear  old 
Mother  Inland  tbat  la  shown  to  tu  '. 

WJ,  Study  Window*,  p.  CB. 

caterer  (ka'ter-er).  n.  A  provider  or  purveyor 
of  food  or  provisions  j  one  who  provides  for  any 
want  or  desire. 
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avoid  tbe  ntl  with  which  a  pattern  ha*  been  drawn  apon 
It :  this  *o-called  lace  la  of  remarkable  Italitaea*.  a  square 
yard  artgbuia  only  *J  grains.   Diet.  «V  SttdUmrt. 

caterpillar  catcher  (kat>r-pil-*r-kaeh'er).  h. 
A  bird  of  the  family  Campopkagida.  Also  oalled 
caterpillar-eater,  eakrpili.ir-kunler,  and  ntekoo- 
shrike. 

caterpillar-eater  (kat'er-pil-ftr-e 'ter),  a.  1.  A 
name  given  to  the  larva?  of  certain  ichneumon- 
flies,  from  their  being  bred  in  the  bodies  of  cat- 
erpillars aud  dating  their  way  out. — 2.  Same  as 
caterpillar-catcher, 

caterpillar-fungus  (kat'er-pU-*r-fung'gus),  u. 
A  fungus  of  the  genus  Corayeept,  which  grows 

#upon  the  larva?  of  insects.    See  Cortfycept. 

caterpillar-hunter  (kat'er-pil-fr-hun'ter),  a. 
Same  as  eaterpMar-ealcher. 

cater-pointt.  «•  Tho  number  four  at  dice. 
her  fry,  1708. 

catett  (kii'tcrz).  n.  pi.  [Also  written  qua  ter », 
<  F.  quatre,  four :  see  cater?.)  The  collective 
name  of  tho  changes  which  can  be  rung  upon 
nine  bells :  so  called  because  four  pairs  of  bells 
change  places  in  the  order  of  Bounding  every 
time  a  change  is  rang. 

caterwaul  (kat'er-wnl),  r.  i.  [A  var.  of  earlier 
otlfrncviir,  after  trout:  we  caterwaul  and  rait/.] 
To  cry  as  cats  under  the  influence  of  the  sex- 
ual instinct;  make  a  disagreeable  howling  or 
screeching. 

The  tery  cat*  eatmeavled  more  horribly  and  pertina- 
ciously there  than  I  ever  beard  elsewhere. 

Culecidyt,  Table  Talk, 
(kat'cr-wa-ling).  a.  [Verbal  n. 
]    The  crying  of  cats;  a  howling 


catharize 

cat-foot  (kat'fnt),  a.   A  short,  round  foot,  hav- 
ing the  toee  arched  and  the  kauckles  high, 
cat-footed  (kat'ffct'ed),  o.  1.  Having  feet  like 
cat's  ;  specifically,  in  tool.,  dlgitigrade,  with 


sharp,  retractile  claws,  as  a  cat; 
J.  £.  Gray.— 8.  Noiseless;  quio 


rail*. 


pall :  whnae 


Tbat  (aertl 

Print*  due  feed  im  Horse  Besh.    Such  Horse*  as  are  Boot 
lor  service,  their  Caterers  doe  buy  and  fat  fur  (beir  palata- 
Hamliil.  Travaikw,  p.  SSL 
caterers  (ka'ter-cs),  a.    [<  cnfrrl  +  -**§.]  A 
woman  who  caters;  a  female  provider. 

-'Ute.  ipiod  eutrrt*t. 
Mean*  her  provision  only  to  Uir  sood. 

MM-m,  Comus,  I.  7«4. 

caterfoilt,  a.  Same  ss  qualre/tal. 
caterpillar  (kat'er-pil-§r),  a.  fEarlj"  mod.  E. 
*also  caterjftiter,  catertaler,  <  )IK.  mcaSerpeler, 
found  only  once,  in  tne  abbr.  form  oatyrpel,  < 
OF.  'eattepeleure  or  a  similar  form  represented 
by  mud.  Guernsey  dial,  catte-pelaeurr,  a  wood- 
louw,  a  weevil,  otherwise  by  the  assibilated 
forms  OF.  ekatepeiote,  rhatejieUaute,  rkalttpe- 
lauge,  ckatepeleHjir,  ckatlepellcuee,  also  ckalefHtte, 
a  caterpillur,  also  a  weevil,  a  mite,  mod,  dial. 
(I*ic*r»I)  Oipleune,  eitprliieke,  citplnrc,  atrplurr, 
(Norm.)  carptaiur,  (Brel.)  ckarpelinur ;  appar. 
(bv  popular  etymology)  "hairy  oat'  (OF. 
peltate,  fern,  petouxr,  i  piUntme,  hairj';  see 
ptltMtt),  but  prob.  orig.  'pill-cat,'  <  OF.  catte, 
assibilated  ekatte,  mod.  F.  rkatte,  t.,  a  cat.  + 
'pelevrr,  pillettre,  mllrntn  (I*alsgrave),  F.  diiiL 
ptlurr,  pAure,  a  pill,  <  L.  pituUt,  >  also  E.  pi//*: 
'cat'  being  a  fanciful  name  applied  to  tbe 
caterpillar  (cf.  It,  dial,  ffatta,  ifattnla,  a  cater- 
pillsr,  <  (Hi tin,  a  cat;  O.  dial.  (Swiss)  tcufel*. 
lent;  (lit.  devil's  cat),  a  caterpillar;  F.  ekeniUe, 
a  caterpillar  (wo  ckenillr).  <  i,.  cnsiriiM,  a  little 
dog),  and  ' pill '  having  reference  to  its  rolling 
itself  up  in  a  little  ball  (cf.  E.  pill-bug  and  fill- 
beetle).)  1.  Properly,  the  larva  of  a  lepidop- 
terous  insect,  but  also  applied  to  the  lurvie  of 
other  insects,  such  aa  members  of  the  family 
rrst*i  r<<init/<r,or  saw-flies,  caterpillar* are  produced 
nedlately  from  the  es» :  they  are  MnilKhnt  with  three 
a  numlter  ot  lteah/  abdominal  li^t* 
a*e  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a 
at  riwaoimerdam  that  the  pnpn  and 
imago  are  already  cutioaaled  under  the  nkln  of  the  eatt-r- 
pillar  U  only  partially  foaiideil  in  truth.  The  papal  >kin 
It  formed  from  tbe  hypodenuit  uf  the  larra,  aiM  t\w  mus- 
cle* rootract  and  diause  ita  form.  The  larval  *kln  i*  then 
thrown  ofl, and  the  insect  remains  quiescent  for  some  time, 
th*  lliuyro  or  perfect  Inaect  forniiiisT  beneath  the  papal  en- 
Caterpillar*  generally  feed  on  leaves  or  succulent 
blo*,_ar*d  are  a,»metlin«s  very  di-structi*  e. 


. .  See  larva. 

S.  A  cockchafer.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3f.  An  envi- 
ous person  jrho  docs  mischief  without  provo- 
cation. £.  VkilUpn,  I7il6. — 4t.  One  who  preys 
upon  the  substance  of  another;  an  extortioner. 

They  that  lie  the  .  hlldrt  li  ..f  this  world,  as  .  .  .  e»ti«r- 
llomT*.  .  .  .  fatrrjttlUrn,  usurvr*,  think  you  (hey  i-oidt  lo 
Ood's  storehouse  ?  Lutiiner. 

ft.  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
ScnrpinrM. -  Caterpillar  polot-laca.  ift>  A  needle- 
made  lai-,-  ixoilu.^l  In  Italy  Jurlim  the  sevtnt-etith  iw. 
tary,  and  nani»-l  fn«u  the  rvacruhlaiin'  •>!  Ibe  »|irl|i  ahlcti 
formed  it.  j.attrm  u,  the  t«*ltn  of  iau  r|>|]l»r»  (M  A 
Ultht  faorii-  .ih.u  uy  raterinllAr.  In  <lu>  i«.^-e».  ..I  .aiinx 
tood  »pread  (ur  Uiem  upon  a  smooth  .Wiw  while  tliey 


caterwauling 

of  caterwaul,  r 
or  screeching. 

What  a  cof«rsmtl/«n|r  do  you  keep  here  ' 

S*o*.,  T.  X.,  II.  1 

caterwawt,  r.  i.  [S1E.  rafrrwatrra,  <  rvftcr-  (cf. 
I),  kattr,  m.,  a  cat;  cf.  also  caUTpillar)  for  cat 
(see  cat1)  +  tratrcn,  howl,  waul;  an  imitative 
word :  see  tcaul  and  catervaul  ]  Same  aa  oaf- 
ertcaul. 

caterwawedt,  ».  [ME.  (appar.  a  pp.,  but 
really  a  verbal  noun),  <  eauncair,  q.  v.]  Cater 
wauling. 

Hut  forth  she  |tbc  catr  wol,  er  any  day  be  dawed, 
T->  shew*  blr  skyn  and  gon  a  edfersnawsf. 

Vhawrr,  fruL  lo  Wife  of  Bath  s  Tale.  I.  3H 
eatery!  (ka'ter-i),  «.    [By  apheresis  from  aoa- 
Icrjf,  q.  v.  |  The  office  concerned  with  the  supply 
of  the  provisions  of  a  roval  household, 
cat-eyed  (kat'id).  a.   Having  eyes  like  a  cat ; 
hence,  ses'ing  well  in  the  dark. 
CAt-f&ll  (karfftl),  a.    ,V<i«f.,  the  rope  which, 
being  rove  iu  the  cat-block  and  cat-head,  forms 
the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the 
water's  edg»  to  the  cat-head.    Also  called  rut- 
^lacHc /all.    See  cut  und<  r  cat-head. 
eatfiah  (kat'flsh).  a.    K  rvrfl  +  /«*.]    1.  A 
name  of  tho  wolf-fish,  Anarrkichas  lupus,  from 
its  dentition  and  its  ferocity  when  caught. 
S"'*  trotT-As*. —  2.  A  nnmo  generally  given  in 
the  United  Stales  to  specie*  of  the  family 
lurutfr,  which  when  taken  out  of  the  water 
emit  a  sound  like  the  purring  of  a  cat.  llw 
North  Amcruati  tpedea  are  robust  fusiform  flshe*  with 
a  barbels,  a  short  donvd  with  a  strong  pi^nleil  spine  tit 
front,  a  insterlor  aili|Niao  An,  and  a  moderate  anal,  Tiicy 
have  lie*m.  referred  lo  Ave  geiicrn,  jlnsiursir,  letalitrvx, 
I^j>tc|jM.  SrkUI*,«ltA.  and  AUnrns.    The  tpevtet  at  the 
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!  are  of 


imraeauieiy  man  tne  eg 
pair*  of  true  feet  and  a  i 
named  iirolep.,  and  ba.c 
worm  'The  old  idea  of  ? 


largest  are  the  A.  iirvnVnw  of  the  ureal  lake*  and  the  A. 
pvtui rr'*MH*  vt  til.'  Mississippi,  the  latter sitllirtloins  nttjlin- 
llllt  a  Weljrlll  of  IIS)  ptHlllds.  The  most  esteemed  is  tbe  /. 
y/unrfilfns  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  Miasluip|i|  valley, 
rc-ngnltahle  by  ita  «lendi  r  head  and  forked  tall.  The 
name  ha*  been  also  e«l*n.l«d  to  similar  fl»hee  in  various 
paru  of  the  world,  and  even  to  aperies  of  dirterent  but 
related  famine*. 

3.  A  name  given  in  mimii  ]>arts  of  England  to 
the  weever.  Trachiuut  drara. — 4.  A  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  scyllioid  shark,  Cattdut  oitu- 
lux. —  ft.  A  local  English  name  of  the  torsk, 
Brotme  brosme. —  6.  A  name  in  New  Zealand 
for  fishes  of  the  family  I  ranotcapida, 
cially  the  lehthytoopu*)  monoptvntrjtus. 


,  Grau, 

With  Cyril  and  with  I 
Cat  /ootM  thro'  the  town.     TmnvMin,  IrttUMaa,  I. 

cat-gold  (kat'gold),  a.   A  variety  of  mica  of  a 
yellowish  color.   Tbe  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
v  plied  to  iron  pyrites. 

catgut  (kat'gut),  s.  [Appar.  <  noft  +  gut  (cf. 
eqtiiv.  catting,  2);  but,  as  catgut  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  beon  prepared  from  cats'  intes- 
tines, the  word  is  supposed  to  stand  for  'kitgut 
(cf.  equiv.  kitetring),  by  confusion  of  tifl,  a 
little  cat,  with  kit*,  a  fiddle.]  1 .  The  intestines 
of  ahocp  (sometimes  of  the  borse,  the  ass,  or 
the  mule),  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings 
of  musical  instruments  and  for  other  purposes ; 
a  string  of  this  kind. — 2.  A  sort  of  linen  or 
canvas  with  wide  interstices. — 3.  (a)  A  name 
for  one  of  the  olive  seaweeds,  Ckorda  fiium, 
which  is  allied  to  Laminaria.  (b)  The  plant 
Crarra  Firginiana  :  so  called  on  account  of  its 
long,  slender,  and  very  tough  roots. 

catgut- scraper  (kat'gut-skra'p6r),  n.  Aderi- 

**ive  name  for  a  violinist ;  a  fiddler. 

Oath,    An  abbreviation  of  Catholic. 

cath-.  A  form  of  oaf-  for  <y>rvt-  before  the  aspi. 
rate,  occurring  in  words  of  Oreek  origin. 

Oatha  (kalh'lli,  a.  [NL.,  <  Ar.  kat,  kkat.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Celat- 
tracem,  raostlv  natives  of  Africa.  The  most  Inter- 
esting sneeles  of  the  irons  itC.  eitultt.  cttltliated  by  Use 
Arab*,  and  known  asikt I  or  Itnfla.  It  la  a  shrub  growing 
to  about  14  feet  in  height,  with  (month  leave*  ot  an  ellip- 
tical form  about  1  Inches  In  length  by  1  inch  In  width. 
The  leaves  and  twig*  an-  naod  In  tba  preparsUuei  of  abev. 
entire  posaaaslng  properties  analogmm  to  those  of  tea  and 
onffitn.  Tbe  use  otkfsat  r*  of  great  anUiinity.  having  pre- 
ceded that  of  colter  ami  It  fonna  a  considerable  article  at 
nmraeroe  among  the  Arab*. 

cathag  l  kat'ach).  a.  [Oael.  eatkag,  a  da w,  Jack- 
daw. |  A  name  for  the  jackdaw,'  Toms*  raosie- 
dula.    Macgillirray.  [Scotch.] 

Oathaian,  a.  and  ».    See  Catalan. 

cat- hammed  kat'hamd),  a.  Having  hams  like 
thn*o  of  a  cat :  applied  especially  to  horses. 
[Prov.  Eng.1 

Oatharl  i  kath'u-rl),  a.  pi.  [<  ML.  r«s*nrrs»,  a 
puritan,  <  Or.  ~*:nftjoic,  pure.]  An  appellation 
of  different  early  and  mmlieval  religious  sects; 
the  CatharUU.    See  CatkttrUt. 

Cathariart  (ka-tha'ri-an),  a.   A  Catharist. 

Catharlna,  ».  pi.   Same  as  Catarrhina. 

catharine-whoel  (katli'a-rln-hw61),  a.  [8o 
called  from  SI.  Cathariu'e  of  Alexandria,  who 
is  represented  with  a  wheel,  in  allusion  to  her 
martyrdom.]  1.  In  arck,,  a  window,  or  com- 
partment of  a  window,  of  a  circular  form,  with 
radiating  divisions  or  spokes.  See  rose-sri ndow. 
—  2.  In  kt  r.,  a  wheel  with  sharp  hooks  project- 
ing from  the  tire,  supposed  lo  represent  the 
wheel  upon  which  St.  Catharine  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom.— 3.  A  kind  of  firework  hating  a  spiral 
tube  which  revolves  as  the  fire  issues  from  it; 
a  pin-whocl. — 4.  In  embroidery,  a  round  hole 
in  muslin  or  other  materia)  filled  by  twisted  or 
braided  threads  radiating  like  tho  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

Also  spelled  cufJdcrisc-irAcr/. 
cathariam  (kath'a-rizm).  w.  [<  Gr.  t.aOapia/A<ic,  a 
cleansing,  v  hattafUZm;  clcanne :  see  cathartic.) 
Tho  process  of  making  a  surface  chemically 
clean. 

Catharist  (kath'a-rist ),  a.  [*=  F.  catharUte,  < 
MI,,  catkaritta',  pi.,  <  Gr.  Knwpir,  pure:  see  ca- 
thartic.) Literal] v,  a  puritan;  one  who  pre- 
tends to  more  puntv  than  others  possess :  used 
as  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical  name.  This  name 

has  t>een  s|iecib<  idly  applied  U)  or  umnI  tiy  sa-Vcral 
of  sectaries  at  various  jieriiMU.  especially  | list  Novalian* 
In  the  third  century,  and  tbe  nnllsarenlntal  serf*  (Alld- 
gvtiscs.  etc.)  In  tile  south  of  trance  and  I'lrdnsont  In  the 
twelflh  century.  They  differed  considerably  among  thenv 
selve*  In  doctrine  ami  In  tbe  decree  of  tltelr  oppiMltion  to 
the  Clnlreh  of  Kome.  but  ajrrced  In  deltving  its  supreme 
authority. 

Catharista  (kath-a-ris'tS),  a.  [NL.  (Vieil- 
lot,  1810),  <  tir.  as  if  'wiiktiMirrx,  <  imOapl-Ztti; 
cleanse:  see  rwrAnrirr.]  A  genus  of  American 
vultures,  of  the  familv  < athartiiur,  the  tt-pe  of 
which  is  the  black  vulture  or  carrion-crow,  Q. 
ntrala. 

catharizatioo  (kath'a-ri-za'iihon),  n.  \<  rath, 
arize  +  -atioH.)  ThiB  act  of  cleansing;  the 
process  of  making  chemically  clean. 

catharize  (kath'a-riz),  i .  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  catha- 
ri;cd,  ppr.  calkariaug.  [<  Gr.  t.aHafii:ttr,  cleanse, 
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<«oftw<r,  clem,  pure:  see  cathartic]  To  ren- 
der aueolutely  cImh,  as  a  glass  vessel,  bv  the 
use  of  solvents. 

catharma  (ka-thar'auj), «.  [N'L.,  <  Gr.  naOa^a, 
refuse,  residuum,  <  nadaipeiv,  cleanse,  purge: 
see  cathartic]  In  mm/.,  excrement ;  anything 
purged  from  the  body,  naturally  or  by  art. 


Cal-liAijeiu,  a  m. 

ropes  or  (now  more  commonly)  Iron  crarops 
used  to  bind  in  the  shrouds  at  the  masthead, 
so  that  the  yards  may  be  braced  up  sharply. 

Our  ahip  »u  nothing  hot  a  umoI  hldea,  from  the  ear- 
karpini  to  the  wikr  i edge. 
w  A.  if .  Anna,  .Jr.,  Before  the  Meat,  p.  Mi. 

catharsis  (ka-thtr'sis),  n.  (NL.,  <  Or.  *a8apoV, 
pari  notion,  purgation,  <  icaBaipttv,  cleanse,  pu- 
rify: see  cathartic.]  In  mat,  a  natural  or  ar- 
tificial purgation  of  any  passage,  especially 
the  bowels.  Also  called  apocathartis. 

cathartat*  (ka-thar'titt),  >t.  [<  cathart(ic)  + 
-atc\.]   A  salt  of  cathartic  acid. 

Oatbartes  (ka-thar't*x),  n.  [NL.  (>  P.  ra- 
Ikarte),  <  Or.  ,mflv>rw.  a  cleanser.  <  *a*aipt,vr 
cleanse:  see  cathartic]  A  genus  of  American 


The  civil  virtues  — wbakna.  courage,  temperance,  and 
Justice  -are  retained :  hot  higher  than  three  are  placed 
the  purifying  or  atkarti*  virtues,  by  which  the  »al 
.  n-»ih  1^:1  luci;  from  eublectaoa  toeenee. 

"  r,  Begin. 


«.  />.  /-Yak* 


8.  Pertaining  to  or  derired  from  catliart in 
:ld,  n 


Cathartic  acid,  n  glucoalile  of 
black  aod  nncryalalUaalilc  It  ia  the 
clple  of  eenna 
II.  n.  A  c&tlutrtioinedicini 
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inaj  the  head  and  part  nf  the  neck  more  r,r  leaa  completely 
bare  of  fealbere,  and  auntrUiuea  carunctitar ;  the  eyee  fiaah 
w Itli  the  idle  ot  the  head  and  without  aupcrclllarv  »Mi.M ; 
the  plumage  euhiher  in  colur ;  Lbe  wlnga  Uing  and  ample ; 
Uie  tall  moderate ;  the  plumage  willtout  aftcrahafU;  two 
rarotida  and  a  Urge  crop .  the  beak  toothleaa,  contracted 
In  the  conUnult),  with  large  petfurate  noetrile ;  the  in- 
dex-digit clawed :  the  nil  gland  luftlcae ;  no  eyriux  nor 
cases ;  and  diurnal  hablte  and  greaaorlal  icalt.  The)  eut>. 
•lat  entirely  op  carrion.   See  cut  under  CttrAarfra. 

Cathartiflee  (ka-thax'ti-des),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Cathartc*  +  -idex.]  A  smperfnmily  or  suborder 
of  raptorial  birds,  conterminous  with  the  fam- 
ily Cathartidtr ;  the  American  vulture*. 

CathartinB(kath-llr.ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL„  <  Ca- 
thartet  +  -ina>.]  The  American  vultures  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  family  Vulturiiht.  [Not  in  use.] 

cathartogenic  (lui-tbhr-to-jeii '  ik),  a.  [<  ca- 
tkart-ic +  -acnic,  <  L. y/ *ge»,  produce]  Derived 
from  cathartic  acid.-  Cathartogsatc  add,  a  yel- 
lowtah-umwn  powder  prudaced  from  cathartic  acid  l>y 
boiling  with  aclda 

cathartomanaJt  (ka-thar-to-man'it),  n.  [< 
cathart-ic  +  manna.]  A  peculiar  non-fermeut- 
able  crystalline  saccharine  principle  found  in 
senna, 

Catharus  (kath'a-rua),  a.  [XL.  (Bonaparte, 
1850).  <  Or.  Kottyxir,  clear,  pure,  clean :  see  «?- 
thartie.]  A  genus  of  thrushes,  of  the  family 
Tardidir,  containing  a  number  of  species  pecu- 
liar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  C.  mcipo- 
wene  is  un  example. 

cat-haws  (kat'has),  ».  pi.    The  fruit  of  the 
^whitethorn,    firockett.    IProv.  Eng.] 
C&t-head  (kat'hed),  m.    I.  A  large 
heavy  iron  beam 


Catherpes 

<  cathedra,  a  chair,  cap.  a  bishop's  throne,  also 
applied  to  the  cathedral  church  itself:  see 
cathedra.]  I,  «.  1,  Containing  a  bishop's  seat, 
or  used  especially  for  episcopal  services;  serv- 
ing or  adapted  for  use  as  a  cathedral:  as,  a 
cathedral  church. 

The  pariah  chordi  of  those  daye  haa  boentno  the  caraa- 
tfraf  church  of  the  new  dioceee  of  \cwraaUe. 

L'aarrAman  t\'ew  York),  Dec.  IT,  t»7. 
3.  Pertaining  to  a  cathedral ;  connected  with  or 
suggesting  a  cathedral ;  characteristic  of  cathe- 
drals: as,  a  cathedral  service;  cathedral  music; 
the  cathedral  walks  of  a  forest. 

Ilnge  eaOuttntf  front*  of  every  age, 
Oncre,  florid,  atcrn,  aa  tar  aa  rye  t  mild  tee. 

TrMNhwoa,  4ea  t>re*aaa 
3.  Emanating  from  or  relating  to  a  chair  of 
office  or  official  position ;  hence,  having  or  dla- 
playing  authority;  authoritative. 

flood  an  aaa  In  rrT'reml  parple. 
so  yo«  can  hide  hka  two  amliltloaa  eara. 
And  hu  ahall  paaa  f  itr  a  cat Aadrat  doctor. 

K  b.  yeaAm. 

A  writer  mnst  ho  enviably  confident  of  hia  own  percep- 
ilth  acuruful  air  and  oa- 
ateniuu  and  apprvjfca. 
if  hU  fellow  twiBin). 
F.  Hall,  Mod.  Log,,  p.  1M. 
Cathedra]  beard*,  a  atyle  of  hranl  worn  by  clenyiueu 
In  the  alxteenth  century  in  Rngtaad,  b^ng,  foil,  anu  flow- 
ing on  tile  hreaaU  Fairlwll.—  Cathedral  chuixh  Hea 
II.—  Cathedral  muatC.  ainato  conapiwd  to  wit  the  f.*i.. 
ol  aenlce  oaed  in  cathedrala. 

IX  ».  The  principal  church  in  a  diocese,  which 
is  specially  the 


a  writer  tnnat  no  enviably  conn 
tire  inerrancy,  thna  to  act  sp,  « 
l*ea-ra<dogmatiam,  hi*  Indlrfdna 
li ...n  ua  cni«ia  for  Ui«  dectaion*  « 


TurkcHMMrit  CtrkmeHt  ••»«•). 

vulture*,  giving  name  to  the  family  CathartuUr. 
fofToarty  applleil  U>  all  the  epeeira  liHlieerlnUnately ;  now 
tiaaallr  rwetrtcted  to  the  tuikey  buuard.  C.  aura,  and  ita 
ImmeNilate  coagencfa. 
cathartic  (ka-thar'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  c«fW- 
r*o«c,  <  Or.  xaoapruic,  cleansing,  purgative,  < 
taeaipeev,  cleanse,  purify,  <  nadap&c,  pure,  clean, 
akin  to  L.  eastus,  pure,  >  E.  caasfe,  q.  v.]  I.  a. 
1.  Purgative:  purifying.  Inroe<IMnc«fteamtrkt- 
ed  to  the  aroond  grade  of  purgation,  lamlirr  being  need 
fur  the  drat,  and  aVartir  for  the  third.   Aleo  apmulartie. 


proiecting  from 
each  bow  of  a 
whip,  and  hav- 
ing sheaves  in 
ils  outer  end. 
Ita  nae  ia  u>  afford 
a  wiagnaurt  by  wliu-h 

H  n»Jl''!..-cn 
to  the  wa 
ter'a  edge  by  the 
chain.  The  Inner 
end  of  the  cat-head, 
which  k>  fattened 
to  the  ahlp  e  beam 
or  (rime,  la  called 

the  eaf  laif.  A-  C***ead  I  B.  CaaUeck .  c.  CaUall. 

We  pulled  a  long,  heavy,  ailent  pull,  anil  ...  Uw  an- 
chor came  to  the  ralJkeod  pretty  ■  lowly. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mart.  p.  I». 

9.  In  mining,  a  small  capstan. — 3.  Xodular  or 
ball  ironstone.    [North.  Eng.] 

The  nodnloa  with  teavea  In  them,  called  cal  luuuU.  aeem 
to  conalat  of  a  aort  of  Irottatooe.         Waodteard,  Poaaila, 

Cat  head  atorrpar  (naut.).  a  piece  of  rone  or  chain  by 
which  the  anchor  la  bung  at  the  cat  head.   Also  called 

cathead  i  kat'hed),  r.  f.  Aaaf.,  to  attach  to  the 
cat-head. 

«  -;  pi 

Me. 

dra  s  It.  eattcdra  —  T).  (J.  Dau.  tathedcr  =  Rw. 
katedcr,  <  L.  (ML.)  cathedra,  <  Or.  *o*ft/xi,  a 
seat,  bench,  pulpit,  <  atrru,  down,  +  iipa,  a 
seat,  <  i*coHnt  'if)  ss  L.  tedere  a  E.  sit,  q.  v. 
llenoe  (from  L.  cathedra,  through  P.)  E.  rfciir 


_  (kath'fdrft  or  ka-thc' drill. 
cathedra  (-dre).    [=  Bp.  cdtedra  =*"Pg.  cofi 


j  •  * 

?%»erttjtnir 

Flan  ol  Welb  CaSMdiat  Fagftawd. 
A .  aeae  «r  apAi  9.  altar.  eltAf-aletami 
aadalaar^etpii  A  B.  taana,  i<*n  • 
■eot:  F,G,  .r.irrr  ...  cawerraoHM,  H, 

patch  i  L.  library  i.-.  r- ,  At.  pnaciMl 
M  ^vtrt  amq;  A",  nam  in 
doott :  O  cMMer  ya"  «  gartk  >  P.  0.  aril 
»nrt  m«h!  j,^., .  I (aolr  :  5.S.  aa  asd  >M 
ililn  _<  tiim»[<;  7".  <',  aprtb  mm»  mO> 
ahletaTaate  s  *.  «.chageUi  »'.  mod  kmm 
ei  t'rjxn  tvH ;  M',  aJia,  «f  lady  chapH 


'  Christianity,  p.  170, 


ik  acid  character. 
Live  purgative  prin* 

a  purge;  apur- 
8um<«  as  ca~ 


cathartlcal  (ka  tluir'ti-kal),  a 
tharttc 

cathartlcally  (ka-thSr'li-kal-i),  orfr.  In  the 
manner  of  a  cathartic. 

catharticalness  (ka-thar'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  promoting  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els. 

CathartldjB  fka-thftr'ti^l*),  ».  pi.  [NU,  <  Ca- 
thartet  +  -actor.]  A  familv  of  "ulturea.  of  the 
order  ttaptores  and  suborder  Cathartide*.  They 
are  ronltned  to  America  ami  chiefly  Inhabit  Ita  wanner 
parte.  Tbo  Anilctan  cunier  (.'iMrf  »eA.t!nj»ai«  ttrjtphu*).  the 
Callfarnlan  condor  <  />«eu4t>rru,»aiu  ca/v^cntanta),  the 
klna-mlture  (.SsrcerAwmaAiM  papal,  th«.  turkey  l-uuard 
(CafAartM  aaray  «d  the  rarrlon-.  r-.w irarWiaM  ofrara) 
are  U.e  leading  apeclea.    They  are  cbaiacUrlaed  by  hav- 


it  I*  now 


That  of  St.  Peter  a  at  Kuioe  l> 
to  have  In'cn  the  chair  u( ! 
In  a  briaiao  c-ovctIuk. 

Hence — 3.  The  official  chair  of  any  one  entitled 
or  professing  to  teach  with  authority,  as  a  pro-  Ca 


church  of  the 
bishop:  so 
ed  from  the  fact 
that  it  con- 
tains the  epis- 
copal chair  or 
cathedra.  Many 
cathedrala.  punk- 
ularty  the  t  rench 
aixl  Itallu-i  riimiili 
the  niiat  niaaniS 
rant  axainple*  of 
tbit  architecture  of 
the  middle 
Those  la  Eriglnu.l 
are  among  tht 
moat  Uilereating 
though,  unlike  tin 
coutlnenta]  eatha 
drata.Ui! 

algned  originally, 
almoat  without  ex- 
cepUon .  not  as  met- 
ropolitan, but  aa 
ni..iia»tU-  i  !i  jrrhn 
The  cot  ahowa  the 
arrangi-meiLt  nf  th. 
varloua  parte  In 
Wella  cathedral, 
one  of  the  moat 
bcaiiilfttl  in  Kag- 
land.  For  the  ofll 
dal  ealabllahment 
ut  a  cathedral,  aee 

cAeirfer,  4. 

cathedrallc  i  knth^-dral'lk),  a.  [<  cathedrai  + 
•ic]  Pertaining  to  a  cathedral. 
cathf3dratedt  ik«t)i'6-dra-ted),a.  [<ML.oaf*e- 
rfrafia,  placed  in  tbo  cathedra,  <  cathedra  •  aee 
rofAcrfra.]  Periaiuing  to  or  vested  in  the  chair 
or  office  of  a  teacher. 

W  Ith  Uw  enlhtrlraiM  aaUmrity  of  a  pre- lector  or  p«Mlck 
reader.  S  a^fec*.  Mannera  of  Eng.  People,  p. 

cathedratic  (kath-R-drat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML. 

ev.fAeinW.cwji,  belonging  to  the  cathedra,  <  ca- 
thedra: see  cathedra.]  I,  a.  Promulgated  ex 
cathedra,  or  ai  if  with  high  authority.  [Hare.] 
There  b  the  prcatige  of  antl<)nlty  which  adde  the  anthar- 
Ity  of  veuerabfllty  to  eatAeffwrle  precepta.  Prarrr  t  Maa. 

II.  h.  [<  ML.  cvj/Acrfrnrfcaim.l  A  sum  of  two 
shillings  paid  to  the  bishop  by  the  inferior 
clergy  in  token  of  subjection  and  respect,  E. 
Phillip*,  1708. 

cathegumeo  Ocath^-gQ'men),  ».  [<  Ecel.  Or. 
aacV/>oiiKiac,  an  abbot :  see  aeyamaea.]  8ame  as 
heaumcn. 

ili^Si;  cathelectrotonn«(katj>'?-lek-trot'«-nusl,n. 
pTccd"';^".  M«rt  ^frofosw. 

,  of  tiiechnlr.il. ui.  catheretic  i  kntl>-.-re-t/ik),  a.    [aa  F.  eaiker*- 
ly  the  ainUi  aide.    Uque,  <  Or.  eafjur»mjtt5f;,  destructive,  <  aoftupriv, 
destroy,  <  aorii,  down,  +  alpe'iv,  grasp.]  A  sub- 
stance used  as  a  mild  caustic  in  eating  down 
or  removing  warts,  exuberant  granulations,  etc. 
therine-wheel,  «.    See  catham 


sec  cAflir.  Cf. 
cathedral.]  X. 
The  throne  or 
seat  of  a  bishop 
in  the  cathedral 
or  episcopal 
church  of  hia  di- 
ocese. Kornieriy 
the  hiahop'a  thrueie 
or  cathedra  waa 
generally  situated 
at  the  eaat  end  of 
the  apae,  behind 
the  altar,  and  waa 
often  approached 
hyaflishtofatepe; 


har\M--<rhrtt. 


feasor.  Ex  cathadra,  lit. 

with  authority  ;  authoritatively, 
cathedral  (ka-the'dral),  a.  and  n.    [Pirst  in 
the  phrase  cathedral  church  (no  in  ME.),  trans- 
lating ML.  cccfeitia  eathedralit,  a  church  con- 
f  the  bishop's  throne:  L.  ccclema,  an  as- 
,  ML.  a  church;  ML.  ty»fA«fra/»>,  adj., 


Catherpes  (ka-ther'pfn),  a.  [NL.  (8.  P.  Baird, 
1858),  <  Or.  «ofrpTrn>,  creep,  steal  down,  <  aora, 
down,  +  iprerv,  creep.]  A  genua  of  caflon- 
wrens,  of  the  subfamily  Campylorhfnehintt, 
family  Trnglodj/tida.  found  In  the  southwest- 


cm  Ifnlted  I 
««.*  is  an 


See  cut  under 
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cathetal(kath'e-tal),ti.  [<  cathetvt  + -al.]  Re- 
flating to  a  eathetua. 

Catheter  (kath'e-teT),  n.  r=  F.  catMttr  =  Hp. 
catettr  =  Pg.  catheter  —  It.  catetere  =  11.  O. 
Dau.  kothtter  =  Sw.  katelcr,  <  LL.  catheter.  < 
Or.  *atfrTiy/>,  a  catheter,  a  plug,  <  naOtroc,  let 
down,  perpendicular,  <  nattuivi,  send  down,  lot 
down,  thrust  in,  <  aura,  down,  +  Uivi,  Bend, 
caus.  of  'mm  =  L.  ire,  go:  see  <?o.]  In  stir;/. : 
(n)  A  tubular  instrument  introduced  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  draw  off  the 
urine  when  it*  discharge  i*  wrested  by  dl*ea*«> 
or  accident,    (fc)  A  tube  for  introduction  into 

other  canals:  aa,  a  Eustachian  cathrtcr  Cath- 

eter-caga,  a  ptat«  having  graduated  |icrforatlona  form- 
ing measurva  i>(  the  diameter*  of  catheter*. 

catheterlsm  (kath'e-ter-izm),  n.  [=  F.  eatht- 
terume  =  Sp.  c<i<r/cr».«s»o-  =  Pg.  cathcU-ritmo,  < 
LL.  ea  the  tecum  *»,  <  Gr.  *aAr$tp<<ruor,  a  putting 
in  of  the  catheter,  <  aaoVr^n,  catheter.]  The 
operation  of  using  a  catheter;  catheterization. 

Catheterization  (kath'c-ter-i-za'shon),  n,  [< 
cathettrice  +  -ation.)  The  passing  of  a  eathvter 
through  or  into  a  canal  or  cavity. 

catheterin  (kath'e-ter-iz),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
catbctrrizeti,  ppr.  eatlutrririHff.  {  =  F.  catkclc- 
risrr  =  Sp.  cateterisar,  <  Or.  '•.rAr-njai^m  (im- 
plied in  Mjtfrn5p«TH<5c,  cathcterism) :  see  catheter 
and  -i:r.)    To  operate  on  with  a  catheter. 

catheti.  n.  Plural  of 
cathcUif. 

catbeto  meter  (kath- 

e-toin'e-ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  a.ifcVror,  perpen- 
dicular, a  perpen- 
dicular line,  +  tu- 

An  instrument  for 
measuring  small 
differences  of  level 
between  two  near 
points,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance 
between  the  levels 
of  the  rncrcurv  in 
the  cistern  and  in 
the  tube  of  a  barom- 
eter.    It  co|l*l*t*  r»Mtll 

tlallv..f  a  t.rtlralgradii 
ated  r-1  r«i  .full  v  leveled, 
llfNiii  whlrli  alldc*  a  hoc- 
laoutal  uIi-..  .i|hv  with 

the  tele-trope  the  olwr 
vcr  tighta  in  aticcewaioii 
the  two .  .I>|e.-tt 
aminalinn  and 
lance  i>ii  the 
graduated  r>*l 
trav?T>ed  Ity 
the  telef-  .pe 
Ih  tfi*-  tueaturt. 
«.!  Hi,-  differ- 
ence nf  bright 
between  the 

tw..  otdrcU. 
Ab  .-onatni.t- 
«d  f,»r  the  phyirlrlat.  with 
*ure  accuracy,  the 

cathetMXtVo-tus),  n. ;  pi.  catheti  (-ti).  [L.,  < 
(ir.  «ti*T«.;.  perpeudicMilar,  a  perpendicular  line: 
nee  callu  kr.]  If.  In  acorn.,  a  line  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  another  line  or  a  surface,  as 
the  twr,  xiilc*  oT  u  right-angled  triangle.— 2. 
In  nrrh. :  (i)  A  perpendicular  line  supposed  to 
pawi  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical  body, 
(fc)  The  nxi*  or  middle  line  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

e»tht,rrl  (knth'iwn),  n.    Hatno  us  ruthimia. 

cathlama  <  ka-thi*'rall),  n.  ;  pi.  cathmmata  I  -nia- 
tll).  l<  lir.  nMoua,  a  portion  of  the  psalter 
(see  def. ),  a  seat,  the  seat,  <  «nftH"rn-,  git  down, 
<  tara,  down,  +  Km;  sit,  akin  to  i^rrOat  =  L. 
enlrrc  =  K.  nil:  see  fit.]  In  the  tlr.t'h.:  («) 
A  portion  of  the  psalter,  containing  from  three 
to  eleven  (usually  about  eight)  psalms,  Tt,.-i!9th 
paalm  c.'iKUttllMi  a  lin^tt*  •ratliitiii*.  llK-rr-  arftlt«ifftittirr 
twtTity  rathiuiktt*.  luid  vich  U  i.itlMllrliJi'*!  IhUi  thrve  »U< 

k1>  sif  ,uui,  nnd  i«iJvr.  (f>)  A  troparion  or  short 
hymn  used  as  a  resjwnao  ut  certain  points  in 
the  office*. 

Til-  lio-.k.  rsu'ly  sit  in  church:  the  caihimata  »rv 
thwti.r.  |»iun  f.,r  rwt;  sixl  are  lusiccr  Ihsti  tlw  u»ual 
Uor^na  ./.  li.  .YtaU.  Ea»t,rn  Church.  I  »«. 

Cathodal  (kath'o-ditl).  <>.  [<  dr.  acifW^-,  a 
going  down  (see  caihmtr),  +  -«/.]  1.  In  fVuf., 
lower;  on  the  aide  furthest  from  the  summit. 
rRareO-2.  f<  r>4<Jio./c  +  -u/.]  Pertaining  to 
the  cathode. 

;  hi  Modal. 
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trie  battery,  electric  discharge,  etc.;  opposed  to 

^anf/orfrodc  or  anode  Cathode  rays.  8e«  ray. 

cathodlc  fka-thod'ik).  a.  K  Or.  <u>Moc,  a  going 
down  (see  cmrtwic),  4-  -4t.]  Proceeding  down- 
wanl :  applied  to  the  efferent  course  of  action 
of  the  nervous  lniluence.  G.  S.  Hall.  Also 
spelled  lofs/v/ic.  [Rare.] 
cathodograph  (ka-tho'do-grif).  n.  [<  cathode 
+  tir.  )pn^rn;  write. 1  A  photograph  taken  with 
the  X-rays.    8en<  ray, 

cat-hole  (kat'hol),  a.    Xaut,,  one  of  two  small 
holes  astern  above  the  gun-room  porta,  for  the 
w  passage  of  a  hawser  or  cable  in  heaving  astern, 
catholic  (kath'o-lik),  a.  and  n.    [Xot  found  in 
MK.  or  earlier" (in  AS.  the  ML.  otiholicus  is 
translated  aeMfful  or  yrUxifltc,  \.  e..  believing, 
faithful.  orthiKUu);  =  D.  atthiMl;  katholUk, 
kathttlifk,  kntJiolisch  =  G.  katholi-tcn,  adj.,  katHo- 
lik,  n..  =  Dmn.  kathokk,  kalhohk,  =  Sw.  katoUk, 
katvlik,  =  F.  ctitkolii/ut  =z  Pr.  caMic  =  Sp. 
catolieo  =  Pg.  cntholio,  =  It.  coltolim  (=  Rubs. 
katolikn,  n.,  katolicheikii,  adj.,  ssTitrk.  oatolik, 
n.),  <  L.  aitkolicus.  universal,  general  (neut. 
pi.  cntkolica,  all  things  together,  the  universe), 
in  LL.  and  ML.  esp.  ecclvs.,  general,  common, 
that  is.  as  applied  to  the  church  (catholica  cc- 
c/c*ia)  or  to  the  faith  (ealholica  ftitt*).  orthodox 
(in  ML.  commonly  used  synonymously  with 
Christian**,  Christian);  <  Or. nat)o>jt6(,  general, 
universal  ('}  *ai)o/jai  iiui/i/nia,  the  universal 
church),  <  »arto//>r,  adv.,  on  the  whole,  in  gen- 
eral, also  as  if  adj.,  general,  universal,  prop, 
two  words,  naif  ifov:  unit  tor  »nr'  for  »«ru,  ao- 
cording  to;  i,'im\  gen.  of  iVoc,  whole,  t=  L.  »ol-id- 
ut,  >  E.  solid :  see  at tu-,  holo-,  and  totid.]  I.  a. 
1.  Universal;  embracing  all ;  wide-extending. 
If  jmu.  my  San.  ihouUt  now  nreraiirsts. 
And  to  roof'"  I'  l«rtlciil«r  limts  rmplor 
aiiKreal  and  ntiMic  a  hllu,  i>«  iim 
ArumiwIUfullaw.      II.  Jonmtn,  Alchotntal.  IL  L 

9.  Not  narrow-tni  tided,  partial,  or  bigoted;  free 
from  prejudice;  liberul ;  possessing  a  mind 
that  appreciates  all  truth,  or  a  spirit  that  ap- 
preciates all  that  is  good. 

with  thw  rvrrpttolt*  I  .-an  rrait  almost  anything.  I 
blcca  ihjt  Htara  f<  >r  a  ta*>tu  *o  catkotte,  *y  unexcludinK. 

Ijamb,  tkioka  awl  Readlmt. 
Thcrr  w.-rt*  ft-w  ilrriartmcnU  intt*  which  the  r4lAoft>  and 
hmiialH*  prllicl|ilr*  ul  Stoictuu  were  not  in  aonie>  decree 
rarrk^L  Leeky.  Eueip.  Mon&la.  I.  MS. 

8.  In  theol.;  {n)  Originally,  intended  for  all 
parts  of  the  inhabited  world;  not  confined  to 
one  nation,  like  the  Jewish  religion,  but  fitted 
to  include  members  of  all  human  races:  applied 
to  the  Christian  religion  and  church. 

CifA.V^  in  (irrrk  algnttlr*  uniTrraal :  and  thai  Chtintlaa 
Church  waa  ao  rall  d,  as  rxwialatlng  of  all  Natkina  to  wlu.m 
the  (loaprl  waa  to  or  prvarh't.  In  contradlatinction  to  tbo 
Jewish  Church,  which  emulated  for  the  moat  part  of  Jewi 
only.  MMon,  True  lteltiri.'ii. 

(ft)  {cap.]  Constituting,  conforming  to,  or  in 
harmony  with  the  visible  church,  which  ex. 
tended  'throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire 
and  adjacent  countries,  possessed  a  common 
organization  and  a  system  of  intercommunion, 
and  regulated  disputed  questions  by  ecumeni- 
cal councils,  as  distinguished  from  local  sects, 
whether  heretical  or  simply  schismatic,  but  cs- 

iiecially  from  those  which  did  not  accept  the 
eerees  of  ecumenical  councils :  as,  the  '  'atholie 
Church ;  the  (  athotic  faith.  In  thla  aenae  it  la  retro- 
larly  applied  to  the  aiwlnit  hUtortcal  church.  IU  faith  and 
orKuiiitatloiidowii  to  the  time  of  trie«r<-at  aclilam  l»t»  e.-d 
the  n  o.  of  Home  and  l  onatantlncple  :  a.,  a  CMhvlic  l.i.h- 
..p  or  apod,  u  dlatlninllalied  from  a  Nratortail  or 
lute  prelate  or  rouiuil. 

The  Importunity  ot  heretic*  nu»le  them  [the  Church  of 
Chris!)  add  aix.ll.rr  name  to  thla  IHiriatlanJ,  til.,  that  of 
rn(A<V«-.-  »hlch  »*».  ua  it  wen-,  Ihtlr  auruaiiH'  or  cliarac 
terlaUc.  to  dlatlasnbli  them  from  all  avcU.  who.  I 

/hn.,k«m.  Antlit,,  I.  1.  »  7. 
The  tral  of  CatktAir  <loctHne,  the  malnU-nance  of  which 
dlatlngiiiahea  the  CntAofic  Church  In  any  place  from  he- 
retical or  achlamatlcal  communloua.  haa  Ui-u  <U- 
that  which 


(kath'od).  «.  [<Gr.  adfWo,-,  a  going 
down,  a  way  down,  <  rard,  down.  +  «l<i:,  wav.] 
The  negative  pole,  of  on  electrolytic  ccll.elec- 


U4fcrlbc.l  aa 
:il  olwaya,  even  where.  I.y  alL 
it/io.f.  Ttieol.  lHct.  (KplacopalX 
(r)  [ran.]  Historically  derived  from  the  ancient 
undivided  church  before  the  great  schism,  and 
acknowledging  the  decrees  of  ita  councils  as 
recognized  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church. 
Ttn-  ..racial  tltlt.  of  that  ehnreh  U.  The  Holy  (trtlKHlux 
C^thtjtie  ^|aiatoll^4lrlcnUl  Chlltvtl  (q  «>.«  ^^^^  *+>*<>• 
i.>t  inwuia  i«A».,.l        [ryip.J  Claim- 

ing unbroken  descent  (through  the  apostolic 
succesflion)  from  aud  conformity  to  the  order 
and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  undivided  church, 
and  acknowledging  the  decrees  of  its  councils 
a«  received  bv  ootn  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Chord..  In  tliis  sense  the  won!  CalhoUe  iB 
appPed  by  Anglican  writers  to  their  own 


catholicity 

(c)  [cap.]  Claiming  to  possess  exclu- 
sively the  notes  or  characteristics  of  the  one, 
only,  true,  and  universal  church — unity,  visi- 
bility, indefectibility,  succession,  universality, 
and  sanctity:  used  in  this  sense,  with  these 
qualifications,  only  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  aa 
applicable  only  to  itself  and  its  adherents,  and 
to  their  faith  and  organization ;  often  qualified, 
especially  by  those  not  acknowledging  theae 
claims,  bv  prefixing  the  word  Human.  (/)  More 
apecineailv,  an  epithet  distinguishing  the  faith 
of  the  universal  Christian  church  from  those 
opinions  which  are  peculiar  to  special  sects,  (r/) 
A  designation  of  certain  of  the  epistles  in  the 
New  Testament  which  are  addressed  to  believ- 
ers generally  and  not  to  a  particular  church. 
The  catholic  epistles  are  James,  Peter  I.  aud 
II.,  John  I.,  and  Judo.  John  IL  and  III.  aro 
also  usually  included,  (h)  Belonging  aa  prop- 
erty to  the  church  at  lurge.  aa  distinguished 
from  a  parish  or  a  monastic  order:  in  ancient 
ecclesiastical  literature  used  to  designate  cer- 
tain church  buildings,  aa  a  bishop's  church  in 
contrast  with  a  parish  church,  or  a  parish 
church  which  was  open  to  all  in  distinction 

from  monastic  churches  Catholic  apoatolata. 

ajKufo/ute. -Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  See  lr 
null>.  Catholic  creditor,  in  .Vula  fair,  a  creditor 
wh.wedelit  laaecure-d  over  aerera!  autijecla,  uroreT  all  the 
aubjecta  In-hunting  to  hia  debtor.  Catholic  Majesty,  a 
title  or  rtyle  aasuuied  by  the  king*  and  uueriu  of  S(«in. 
It  waa  conferred  by  the  |H>ue  aa  a  recognition  of  devotion 
to  the  lloman  Catlioll.-  religion,  and  waa  Crtt  given  to  Ih* 
Aaturian  iwilnxi  Alloiuo  1.,  aluut  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
cent  ii  ry. 

II.  n.  1.  [cop.]  A  member  of  the  universal 
Christian  church. — 2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — 3.  Same  as  catMiAt- 
co*. 

The  orthodox  monarcha  of  tleorgia  and  Abkhaala  each 
sapported  hia  own  CaihUi*. 

J.  M.  Xttd;  Eaatrrn  Church.  I.  a 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  an  KngUah  atatutr  of  lfia 
(10 tiro,  |V.,c,  7),  rvbcaling  (oriuer  lawa  which  inipoaeddia- 
ahtlilit-a  upon  Koniail  CaUinllca,  and  allow  lug  them  (except 
prieata)  t*.  ait  in  t'artiamrnt,  and  t>.  hold  co  II  and  military 
offleea  with  certain  exi-eptiotka.  Ttie  nwaaure  waa  urged 
with  special  reference  to  the  Honutn  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
-  Old  Catholic*,  (a)  The  name  uard  by  a  an.all  body  of 
bellevera  In  Jaoaenlam  ill  Ilolland,  with  an  archlrplarojMtl 
see  Ul  t'trechC  They  have  continued  alnoe  ITSt  to  reeog- 
nlw  tlw  autltorlty  of  the  pope  by  lending  bun  notice  of 
each  new  .  lection  of  a  blahop,  which  be  alwaya  dlarrgarda. 
(t.)  A  reform  party  in  the  Butuan  Catholic  church,  founded 
after  the  proclamation  of,  and  In  oj^i. witlon  to,  the  dogma 
of  pa]«l  infallibility  proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  Council  In 
1*70.  A  arhlani  with  tho  K.*nan  Catholic  Cliurch  waa  not 
Intended,  hut  11  resulted  ;  the  leaders  were  excommuni- 
cated and  new  congregatlona  formed.  No  lsaliop  having 
joined  the  llKtrcment,  tha  ortllnatU.n  of  a  blalvop  waa  ob- 
lallved  from  tho  Old  Catholic  btalloo  of  Ih-vetiter  in  Hol- 
land. Old  (Catholics  have  departed  In  few  reaped  a  from 
thedr  farmer  eeclcalaatlcal  cuatonia  aa  Koaian  Catholics. 
Auricular  confeaalon  and  fatting,  are,  however,  voluntary 
with  them,  and  prieata  are  allowed  to  marry.  Maai  la  per- 
mitted to  be  aai.1  In  the  vernacular.  They  an.  found  chiefly 
iniiennany  and  in  Switzerland,  where  Uiey  call  thenuu  lvea 
CAnatu>»  CalMirt—  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Acta,  a 
aeriea  of  Engllah  atatalet  r>-movlog  Uie  political  diubili- 
ties  "t  Bniiiiui  Catliollca  :  aa,  \*S»  (10  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  7),  |ier- 
inltting  them  to  aft  In  Parliament  and  to  hold  ofneca.  with 
certain  exci  ptkxia  -,  1<nVS  (3  aud  4  Wai.  IV.,  c.  lo!X  enabling 
their  clergjin.-n  to  celebrate  marriage*  between  ProU-a- 
tanU,  etc. ,  extrnded  to  Scotland  In  l!CM  (I  and  !>  Wni.  IV., 
c  a.);  1*43  (S  and  7  Vict.,  r.  »>>,  aholialilng  a  certain  oath 
aa  a  qualification  for  Irtah  votera ;  11*44  |7  and  8  Vict, 
c.  liri)  and  1H4tl  (9  and  ll>  Vict  c  SO),  n  |K«Jlog  atatutra 
against  them  ;  1N77  (Wl  and  XI  \  let.,  c.  ret),  al*.|u.hlng  tlw 
decUrati.m  againat  tranaubatantlation,  etc ,  and  (ul. ,  c  7;*>) 
making  all  aubie<  la  eligible  to  the  ofh 
of  In  land.  The  tenn  alao  inrludea  I 
Act.  l*n»  (which  ai-e.  under  nnlhX 

catholicalt  (ka-thol'i-kal),  a.  [<  catholic  +  -al.] 
Catholic. 

The  r.^.-nt  King  of  kyniria  all 

IVraeni..  .11  llrncl.  C.i(A..f.e.|/f. 
/^ludee,  lkr.ll.-  ,.f  Kyiigl.  (T.  E.  T.  S.X  L  ^40. 

cathollcate  ika-thol'i-kat),  n.  [<  ML.  rfloWi- 
catu*.  <  catholic**,  the  prolate  so  called  :  see 
catholico*  and  «ilt*.]  The  region  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  oatholicos:  as,  the  calhohcate 
of  Ethiopia. 

It  la  certain  that.  In  the  va«l  Cathiiea><  of  Clialdasx, 
monar.;ba  wcrea..m.  tliinta  inve^te-l  with  the  priestly  dig- 
nity. ./.  J/.  S'tttr,  l^alern  Church,  L  114. 

Catholicise,  r.    See  Cntholiei.-c. 

Catholicism  (ka-thol'i-sizm),  it.    f  =  F.  cathnh- 

citmc  =  Sp,  c«f(i/ic»*nio  =  Pg.  catholimtmo  =  It. 

cattolicinmo  =  1).  catholiciiimuii  =  G.  katholinx- 

twn»,<  NL,  'catkoticiemmi:  see  catholic  and  -irm.] 

1.  Same  aa  catholicity,  1  and  2. 

Not  an  infallible  teatltnony  of  the  atth<Jiri*m  of  tha 
doctrine.  ^rr  7"«.^..r,  Pisa,  fpjni  Popery,  it .  Int, 

3.  [cap.]  Adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  :  as,  a  con- 
vert to  Catholichm. 

catholicity  (kath-o-liH'i-ti\  n.  [<  raf*o/,c  + 
-ify. -^F.«i/Ao/icr<c.j   1.  The  quality  of  being 
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catholic  or  universal;  catholic,  character  or 
position;  universality:  am  the  catholicity  of  a 
aoctriuc.    Also  sometime*  Catholicism. 

An  appeal  t<>  til'  eulAovVi/v  of  the  chun.li  In  proof  that 
its  tic  trliira  arc  true.   J.  H.  .Veicuwin,  (A-c.  S«tiil,  p.  lis. 

The  wide  ranire  of  rapport  given  to  the  InttlUitMi 
[Edinburgh  Inflrniaryl  only  correspond*  to  the  rafAo<iflf> 
ot  the  chanty  It  dispenses.  >'n^#rwrr«. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  liberal- 
minded  ;  freedom  from  prejudices  or  narrow- 
mindedness:  as,  tho  catholicity  of  one's  taste 
for  literature.  Also  sometimes  ctjthtilicitrm. — 
3.  [cap.]  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  its 
doctrines  ami  usages. 

Catholicize  (ka-lhol'i-suO,  r.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Calholicizctl,  ppr.  Catholicizing.    [<  Catholic  + 
-tr^J  I.  inlrniut.  To  become  a  Catholic.  [Hare.] 
If.  trow.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Also  spelled  Catholicise. 
cathollcly  <kath'o-lik-li),  culv.    In  a  catholic 
mauuer;  universally.  LRare.] 


And  from  the  alder,  ri 

S«tniJtlM!j..U(tMttllM 


crowu 
brown. 
V.  TlMittr,  March. 


ftomida.  it  include*  artgiostoiuatisi*  arrpcrt*  U»ru± 
the  optsthoUc  Ijwoc  Intercalated  tn  the  cranial  walla,  no 
rctrtptcrysold  bone,  the  mavilUry  tl»cd  to  flic  prefrontal 
ami  jirrniaiitlary,  and  a  pubis  promt. 


J  iu  uni'  vo  ciai*. 

Mkal'UkSo.  (<«ifl  +  <iAr.]  Likeacatj 
watchful;  stealthy. 

'ii  dry, 

,  oith  onllitf  watch, 
a.,  A.  you  Like  It,  It.  a. 
[<  rafM-  dim.  -4i»g.  Cf. 

nor  culoVi  I  shall  find 
they  in  I'iuto  .  palace  blind. 
1-liilti*  on  the  l>ealh  of  her  ! 

2t.  Catgut;  the  string  of  a  lute,  violin,  . 

What  mo.tr  will  Iw  In  hln.  whin  lie, 
I  kn..w  not ;  l.ut,  I  am  i 


Hilton, 

catholicness  i  kath'o-lik-nes),  n.  Universality; 
catholicity. 

One  mar  Judge  of  tho  rufAoftcrrvss  which  Kirtmuiista 
brag  of.  llrtrinl,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Kndor,  p.  lu. 

CathollOOnt  (ka-thol'i-kon),  ».  [=  F.  catholi- 
oon,  <  Ml,.  rwfAoficoi.,  catholicom,  a  universal 
remedy,  also  a  general  or  comprehensive  work, 
as  a  dictionary,  (,  Ur.  suioWuaov  (sc.  iaua,  reme- 
dy), neut.  of  kotfu/rtiV,  universal:  see  nifJaocir.] 
A  remedyfor  all  disease*!*;  a  universal  remedy; 
a  panacea;  specifically,  a  kind  of  soft  purgative 
electuary  so  called. 

catholicoa,  catholiCUS  (ka-thori-kos,  -kus),  «. 
[MI,.,  usually  catholic**,  <  MOr.  nurto/woc, «  pro- 
curator,  a  prelate  (see  def.),  prop,  adj.,  Or. 
*arib>j*oc,  general,  universal:  see  cnoWio.j  1. 
In  the  later  Roman  empire,  a  receiver-general 
or  deputy -receiver  in  a  civil  diocese.  — 3.  A'e- 
etcM,,  hi  Oriental  countries:  (a)  A  primate  hav- 
ing under  him  metropolitans,  but  himself  sub- 
ject to  a  patriarch,  (b)  Tho  head  of  an  inde- 
pendent or  schismatic  communion.  Tho  general 
force  of  the  UUa  surma  to  havo  been  that  of  a  superinten- 
dent general  of  mUaUioa  or  of  church**  on  and  beyond  the 
border*  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  U  also  tho  till*  of  the 
bead  of  the  Armenian  church,  and  has  been  need  by  tho 
Jacobites,  and  for  the  metran  of  Ethiopia  (Abyadnia). 
See  nwjatrian.   Also  called  earAiWia. 

cathood  (kat'hudl,  n.    K  rvifl  +  -soorf.]  The 
state  of  being  a  cat.  [Rare.] 
Decidedly  my  klttea  ahoald  never  attain  to  m/Aflssf. 

&*»/&**•,  iHxior,  nr. 

cat  hook  (kat'huk),  n.  \aut.t  the  hook  of  a 
cat-block. 

cathoscope  (kath'^-akop),  «.       r<t<Ao{i/<)  + 
as  in  tole^cvpe.]  A  machine  for  exhibit- 
ing the  optical  effects  of  the  X-rays.   It  com- 
pnaca  a  fluoroacope,  a  vacuunrtube,  batteries,  etc. 

cat-ice  (kat'ls).  a.  A  very  thin  laver  of  ice  from 
under  which  the  water  has  receded. 

CatillnarUn  (kat'i-ti-na'ri-nn),  a.  and  n.  [< 
L.  Cafi/tnariats,  <  CaMina.  a  proper  name,  orig. 
dim.  adj.,  <  eatu*,  sliarn,  shrewd,  cunning.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Catiline  (died  62  B.  c. ),  a 
Roman  conspirator :  as,  the  CatiliHarian  war. 

IX  a.  One  who  resembles  or  imitates  Cati- 
line. 

Oatilinigm  (kat'i-li-nizm),  n.  [<  Catiline  + 
Hssa.l  The  practices  or  principles  of  Cntiline, 
the  Roman  conspirator,  or  practices  mid  prin- 
ciples resembling  bis;  conspiracy. 
C»t- In -clover  (kat'in-kl&'ver),  a.  Tho  bird's- 
foot  trefoil,  1/ttut  corniculatut,  which  tuts  the 


foliage  of  a  clover  and  claw-shaped  pods, 
cation,  kation(kat'i-on),a.  [<«r. 


v,  going  down,  ppr.  of  minimi, 
go  down,  <  Mini,  down,  +  Htm,  go: 
see  .70.]  The  name  given  bv  Kara- 
day  to  the  element  or  elements  of 
an  electrolyte  which  in  electro- 
chemical decompositions  appear 
at  the  negative  pole  or  catnode. 
Hee  ion. 

catkin  (kat'kin),  «.  [  <  MD.  tat- 
ffArn=t).  kutzchen,  catkin,  lit.  a 
little  cat  (cf.  I),  katjr,  F.  <•*«» 
and  chaton.  K.  cattail,  catkin),  in 
allusion  to  iti  resemtilatire  to 
a  cat's  tail :  as  <vM  +  dim.  -/.ui, 
Cf.  catltnij.  3.]  In  fcof.,  a  s<alv 
spike  of  unisexual  flowers,  usual- 
ly deciduous  after  flowering  or 
fruiting,  as  in   the   willow  snd 


.  T.  and  £■.,  ill.  J. 
3.  The  down  or  moss  which  grows  about  cer- 
tain trees  and  resembles  the  hair  of  a  cat. 
JIarrix. — 4.  A  double-edged  knife  used  by  sur- 
geons for  dismembering.  Also  oittiu. 
catlinite  (kat'li-nll),  «.  [After  tieorge  Cattiu, 
an  Americun  traveler.]  A  red  elny-stoue  used 
bv  the  North  American  Indians  for  making 


ttail. 


pi|>es.  H  U  allied  t..  mculniatolib-.  but  i«  rat 
than  a  mineral  apeclca  It  U  ubtained  froui 
county  In  aoQthwvwtcrn  Mlunewita. 

catmallison  (kafmal-l-aon),  a.  [Apnar.  <  raft 
+  mahjtoH :  a  place  cursed  by  the  cat  because  it 
keeps  the  fooa  out  of  his  reach  I]  A  cupboard 
near  tho  chimney  in  which  dried  beef  anil  provi- 
sions are  kept,  tiroac;  Halliictll.  [North.  Eng.] 

catmint  ikat'mint),  «.  [Formerly  cat'n  mint, 
MK.  kit t trs  mtulr ;  the  allegf-d  AS.  attics  mint 
(Somner)  is  not  authenticated;  <  <vi<1  +  mnir-'; 
=:  Dan.  katleim/Htr  =  Sw.  ioffntyafa.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  S'rpfta,  X.  Catarta:  so  called  bo- 
cause  cats  are  fond  of  it.  It  U  ■timulmit  and  «tl(tht- 
]y  Uirilt*.  aud  U  a  dumeallc  remedy  fur  various  aiUnenta. 
alalal«ar  cattninl  U  iaiwm^w  Mawmrwi.  a  ilmJlar  laid- 
atn.  um>I  tiy  the  natives  of  India  aa  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
Alao  mfnij». 

cat-nap  (kat'nap),  n.  A  short  light  sleep;  a 
brief  nap. 

The  anecdotes  told  of  llronfham,  Napoleon,  and  othcra, 
who  are  aaid  to  have  alcpl  but  four  or  five  houn  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  but  who,  we  auapect,  took  a  rood  many 
oa/  iidj*  In  live  day  time,  have  done  much  lunu. 

H-.  .If  atAciM,  Oetllim  on  In  the  World,  p.  »T. 

(kat'niir),  n.  A  class  of  sweet  wines, 
red  and  white,  produced  in  Moldavia, 
spelled  cotnar. 

A  cup  of  our  own  Moldavia  fine, 
Ciftnnr.  tor  IniUnce,  green  u  May  aorrel, 
And  r\ipy  with  tweet  Brovniny.* 
catnip  (kat'nip),  n.  [Ptob.  <  co-fl  +  ncp.  Some 
have  suggested  a  perversion  of  cvifntisf.]  A 
common  name  in  the  United  States  for  cat- 
mint (Xepeta  calaria). 

cat-nnt  (kat'nut),  a.  Tho  round  tuberous  root 
of  Runium  ficiuosvm. 

OatoblepM  (ka-tob'lo-pas).  n.  [XL.  (IlamU- 
ton  Smith,  1S27),  <  L.  catollcnaii  (Pliny).  <  tir. 
nrul>^i,  also  *ortiri^n-<j»',  -i>i-ov  (with  ppr. 
suffix),  name  of  an  African  animal,  perhaps  the 
gnu,  lit.  'down-looker,'  <  aaru,  adv.,  down  (< 
nara,  prep.,  down:  see  cn(o-),  +  /iz-frne,  look.] 
A  genus  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  with  large 
soft  muzzle,  and  horns  bent  down  and  again 
turned  up.  It  belongs  to  the  antelope  subfam- 
ily, and  contains  tho  gnu  of  South  Africa :  same 
as  CvHHochatct.    See  cut  under  ffsw. 

catocathartic  (kat'o-ka-thSr'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  <jr.  inru,  down,  +  *ooVirjr».iSf,  cathartic]  I. 
a.  Purging  downward,  or  producing  alvine  dis- 
charges. 

H.  n.  A  purging  medicine  ;  a  cathartic. 

catochet,  catochust,  n.  [<  Gr.  «aro.r<j.  saro^of, 
catalepsy,  lit  .  a  holding  down  or  fast,  <  »ar/^ro', 
hold  down.  <  «ord,  down.  +  i,x<n;  hold.]  Avari- 
ety  of  catalepsy  in  which  the  body  is  kept  rigid. 

Oatodon  (kat'6-don).  «.  [NL.  (Liumeua,  1735): 
see  catodortt.i  I.  A  genus  of  cetaceans;  the 
sperm-whales:  so  called  from  having  under 
teeth  only,  or  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw:  now 
superseded  by  Phi/nett  r.  Ttic  .|«nu  whaleor  cacha- 
lot,  fornirrly  t'hyt'r  ntl'-Um,  ur  <  iil/<f.yn  liKicri^e/^nfM. 
It  now  usually  called  /"A.vwVr  m>trr-<r,J>nlut. 

2.  A  genus  of  ophidians,  giving  name  to  the 
Catoihmtd.  JtHwihrtl  ami  Itibron.  1M44. 
catodont  (knt'o-dont).  «.  XL.  <nfo</os(f-), 
<  tir.  M-iru,  down.  +  Wnic  («An-r-)  =  E.  tooffi.) 
Having  tei  lh  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  as  n  serpent 
or  a  cetacean;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  t'ntintiinta,  Ciilmlimtitla;  or  Phyxr  hritla. 

Catodonta  (kat-o-dou'ti*),  ».  pi.   ['SI,,.  <  <Vi<„- 

2,  +  -«-.]    In  hrrpct..  a  suborder  of 
(>ph,ilia,  conterminous  with  the  family  , 


r»tn*Wl(  UenlMlon  <rf  ritwup  m*f**.'fi*u  t'fcr 
1.  inlo  «ww  U  k,-»|>«,  •Hl^pnei.n  nf  ii|t-<  J-..    J   T  j>.^»  i 

Oatodontida  (kat-o-don'ti-de\  >..  pi.  [NL..  < 
Cukxiortit-),  1,  +  -loVr.j  A  family  of  cetaceans, 
named  from  the  genus  Catoilon,  now  usually 
called  Pkyacttriit*-;  tho  sperm-whales  or  ca- 
chalots. 

Catometopa  (kat-o-met'o-ntt),  h.  pi.  Same  as 
CatamrtojHi. 

cat-O'-monntain  (kat '  O-moun '  tan),  n.  .Same 
as  catamount. 

And  In  Uiy  wrath,  a  nitrvfihc  cat  -a'-mimniain 
la  vrnlm  aa  her  bane  a  aU^-p  cnuusreil  wuh  thee  ! 

Ilailfi  Kctl  Jacket. 

Oatonian  (ka-to'ni-aii),  a.  [<  L.  Catoniann*.  < 
('afu(ii-),  a  Roman  cognomen, <  orifsii,  sagacious, 
wise,  shrewd.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
either  Cato  the  censor  (died  14f>  p.  c.)  or  Cato 
I'ticensis  (85-46  B.  C),  Romans,  both  remark- 
able for  severity  of  manners  and  morals ;  hence, 
grave;  seven-;  indexible. 

cat-o'-nine- tailg  (kat-o-niu'talz).  ».  1.  A 
nautical  and  sometimes  military  instrument  of 
punishment,  generally  consisting  of  nine  pieces 
of  knotted  line  or  cord  fastened  to  a  handle, 
used  to  flog  offenders  on  the  bare  hack.  Also 
called  cat. 

I'll  tell  )'iu  what-  if  I  win  lo  tit  on  a  court  martial 
attaliiot  auch  a  fellow  a*  >ou,  .  .  .  vuu  atn 
force.1  t..  run  III*  | 


cur  it  sou*  laiU,  and  tie  i 
l'<ixhcath  to  Warlry  I'onimoii. 


1. 1. 


[<  eatooite  +  -'if-.]  Dec- 
See  crotH  catoomi,  under 


2.  Same  aa  cattail,  1. 
catoow  (ka-tflO,  n.   [Appar.  a 
F.  crjrfoMcae,  a  roll  of  paper,  etc : 
cartridac.'i    In  her.,  an  ornament 
which  any  ordinary  or  bearing  may  lie  deco- 
rated. 

catooBed(«a-to»t').(i 
orated  with  catooses. 
rrwut. 

Catopailia  (kat-op.sll'i.»>,  n.  [XU  (Habner. 
1816),  <  (Jr.  ariru,  downwani.  +  vi/jir.  smooth.] 
A  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  family  Papxlumuia- 
and  subfamily  I'ierma;  containing  many  showy 
species,  mostly  yellow  and  of  large  sir.e.  c 

yAtfm,  a  tfoldeli  atid  uralilie  aptNTlea,  eapamla  t  hit  Inehea ; 
It  inhabit*  tropical  America,   f',  ewi>«ilr,  a  cltcn  velbiw 

•nerlea,  la  f(  I  Imm  l  anada  to  Fatavnia. 

catopter  (ka-top'ter),  n.  [<  Or.  «-ir,/-r.«,,  a 
mirror,  <  aaroT-,  stem  of  fut.  of  »ofto,«i»,  look 
down,  look  upon,  <  «ani,  down,  +  <V"".  see.  in 
part  supplied  from  y/  'or,  see,  >  E.  ojittc,  ete .]  A 
reflecting  optical  glass  or  instrument ; 
Also  caioptron. 

catoptric  fka-top'trik),  a.  [=  F.  rofoji 
=  Sp.  eatoptrieo  =  Pg.  catoptrieo ;  <  (>r. 
r^Maof,  of  or  in  a  mirror,  <  aoroirT)«oi'.  a  mirror: 
see  catoptcr  and  -ic]  Relating  to  the  branch 
of  optica  called  catoptrics;  pertaining  to  inci- 
dent and  reflected  light. 

In  hi.  dedication  to  the  Prioee  be  IMjIr.  II»tL.|  prvv 
fewHui  "to  rrpreernt,  writers  and  wntinioi  In  a  cn/.^rw* 
view."  /.  D  liratti,  lalaln.  of  Anth..  I  at. 

Catoptric  dltula,  a  l».«  with  aevrral  .Hei  lioed  with 
tnlrrora,  »>uIm  n-fhi-t  a»nt  nuiiuplv  iniaur*  of  any  ..l.Jecl 
placet  In  it.  K.  H.  Kuipht.  -  Catoptric  dial,  a  .llal  that 
aliowa  the  hours  liy  means  of  a  mirror  a.l|u»lr.l  t..  retlwt 
the  aolar  rs)»  opward  to  the  ceiling  u(  a  room  on  whu-h  the 
hour  Unea  are  delineated-^  Catoptric  llghV  to  a  Ugbt- 


C.il  M  IT,'  I 
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i  aa  (atop- 


heasr.  a  form  of  liyht  In  whkb  rrltecton  am  employed 
IRatead  of  I  he  uiaal  arrangement  of  lenaca  and  prtama. 
Catoptric  tolwcops,  a  teleacopo  which  exblMla  oh>ciU 
by  reflccti.WL   More  cuiBDiuuly  called  rr/brfiaj 

catoptrical  (ka-top'tri-kal),  a.  Same 
the. 

catoptricsJly  (ka-top'lri-kal-i),  adr.  In  a  ca- 
toptric inniincr;  by  reflection. 

catoptrics  (aa-top'tri**),  ».  [PI.  of  catoptric: 
see  -tr*.  Cf.  It.  onfoffriria,  etc.]  Tliat  branch  of 
the  scieuco  of  optic*  which  explains  the  prop- 
erties of  incident  and  reflected  light,  ana  par- 
ticularly the  principle!)  of  reflection  from  mir- 
ror* or  polished  surface*. 

catoptromancy  (aa-top'try-man-ai),  u.  [<  Or. 
naTti-Tpov,  a  mirror  (see  entiiuter),  +  umTtia, 
dlviuation.]  A  species  of  divination  among 
tho  ancients,  performed  by  letting  down  a  mir- 
ror into  water  for  a  Rick  person  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.  If  the  countenance  appeared  clinttartc^l  ami 
KhaMly,  it  wne  an  Ul  omen .  U  lreab  miij  healthy,  il  waa 
favorable. 

catoptron  (ka-top'tron),  a.  Same  aa  catopter. 
Cat08t0ine(kat'oa-I6m),«.    [(CfitarDiaiH.]  A 

fish  of  t ho  family  fjitwtomuht.  Also  catattvmr. 
Catostomi  (ka-tos'ty-nil),  „.  pi.    INU,  pi.  of 

Caloftomus.]   A  tribe  of  eyprlnoid  fishes:  name 

aa  tho  familv  Vatcuttomidir.    Also  t'ata*U*mi. 
catostomid  (ka-toa/t«Vniid),  a.  ami  ».  La.  Per- 

taiuing  to  or  characteristic  of  tiio  I'aUutohiiilit:. 
IL      A  fish  of  the  family  CaUntomitla: 
Also  catattomtil. 
Catostomidie  (kat-os-tom'i-de),  «.  pi.  (XI*., 

<  (.'abMlvaius  +  -tote.  1  A  family  of  eventogna- 
thous  fishes,  typified  t>y  tho  genus  (.Titos  torn  as, 
having  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  at 
the  sides  by  the  supramaxillary,  numerous  pha- 
ryngeal teeth,  aud  two  basal  branchihynls.  The 
speciea  am  luually  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  arc  popu- 
larly known  u  nMfrt,  earo.  bufalo  fitA.  elc.  The  family 
la  by  tome  aillhora  divided  into  three  atihfanilllea.  V*tu4to> 
miner,  CyefeoriW.  and  letiobiiut.    Aleo  Cataitirmidt*. 

OatoBtomina,  (ka-to«-to-mi'n|),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  CuUNttomux  +  -iaa.]  In  Gunthcr's  classifica- 
tion of  fishes,  the  first  croup  of  Cyprinida;  hav- 
ing the  air-bladder  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  portion,  not  inclosed  in  an  osseous 
capsule,  and  the  pharyngeal  teeth  in  a  single 
■erics,  and  extremely  numerous  and  closely  act. 
Also  CVifiw  fustian. 

Catostominae  tka-toa-tv-ml'no),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Catostomus  +  -r«<r.1  A  subfamily  of  CaUuto- 
midcr  with  tho  dorsal  fin  short.  Moat  nf  tbv  ren- 
raacniatiTea  of  the  family  belong;  to  It,  and  art  known  in 
the  United  Slatce  chiefly  aa  tvckrrt  and  mulittM  or  uiulirf  - 
rwkrrt.    Alau  CarajfuinindL 

catostomine  (ka-toe'to-min),  a.  and  a.  I. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Catoe  tomime. 

IL  a-  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Calnttomina. 

AIko  ratastornine. 
ca  to  atom  old  ( ka-tos'to-moid),  a.  and  a.  [<  NL. 
Latostomm,  q.  v.,  +  Ur.  fldoc.  shape.]    L  a. 
Keaembling  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Catostomitltt. 

IL  n.  A  fish  or  the  family  Vatnstomida: 

Also  caUixtomoid. 
OatoertomtU  (ka-tos'to-mus),  n.  [NL..  <  Gr. 
naru,  down,  +  crroaia,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  even- 
tognattioiia  fishes,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Catottomitkr.  Hy  Uaueur  and  Uie  old  aiKhora  it 
ntad*  to  embrace  all  the  Ca»<u*o>it»r(*,  Imt  It  »a»  anduall) 
reaulctnl.  and  at  now  (morally  lliullnl  tn  ilw  tt/tvin  like 
Uw  CcemiMTwni or oumnauo lacker ufttaelnllul.'HatnL 
Alau  CafAeWntaa 

catotrctoos  (ka-tot're-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  cntotri- 
la»,  <  Gr.  imtu,  down,  +  rpijric,  verbal  adj.  of 
TrriHtiwiv,  perforate  )  In  cool. ,  haWng  inferior 
or  ventral  apertures;  h)-poatomous,  as  an  in- 
fusoruvn. 

cat-Owl  (kat'oul),  m.  A  name  of  the  large 
horned  owls  of  the  genux  BuImi,  as  the  great 
homed  owl,  liuln  rirfrnitautt* :  «o  called  from 
their  physiognomy.    See  cut  under  Jtnbo. 

cat-pipe  (kat'pip),  a.    1.  A  catcall.— 2.  Fig- 
uratively, one 
who  uses  a  vat- 
pipe  or  catcall. 

cat-rake  (kaf- 
rak),  s.  A  ratch- 
et-drill. 11. 
Knight. 

cat-rig  (kat  'rig),  -= 
n.  Artnf.,  a  rig 
consisting  of 
a  single  mast, 
Stepped  very 
rear  the  Htpm, 
aod  a  sail  laeed 
w   n  gaff  and 
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boom  and  managed  in  tho  same  manner  as  the 

mainsail  of  a  sloop.   The  cat-rig  is  the  typical 

rig  of  small  American  sail-boats. 
cat-rigged1  (kat'rigd),  a.    Having  the  cat-rig. 
CAt-rif4^v(kat'rtgd),a.  Ridged;  badly  creased, 

as  linen.  [Prov,  Eng.] 

cat-rope  (kat'roiO.  *.  Same  as  eat-bnek  rot*. 
See  cHZbacl.. 

cat- rush  (kat'nwh), ».  A  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Eqmsrtum. 

catryt.  a.    Same  us  ra/ery. 

cat-salt  (kat'salt),  a.  A  sort  of  beautifully 
gran  uiated  salt  f  ormed  from  the  bittern  or  leach- 
brine  used  for  making  bard  soap. 

cat  s-brains  (kats'bran/.),  ».  pi.  Sandstones 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  little  branching 

wvcins  of  calcite.  [Eng.] 

cat's-claw(kata'kla),  a.  1.  A  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  (n)  to  tho  Mgnonia  U*gui*-eati,  a 
climbing  vine  with  claw-shaped  tendrils, 
{b)  to  the  PilAewfoAima  rntptin-cati.oii  a< 
of  its  curved  pod. —  2.  In  western  Texas,  a 
name  of  several  species  of  Acaria  with  hooked 
thorns,  as  A.  firrtjgil  anil  A.  n'rujhUi. 

cat's-CTadle(katsWdl ). ».  Achildren's 
in  which  one  plsvtr  stretches  a  looped  conl 
over  tho  fingers  of  both  hands  in  a  symmetri- 
cal figure,  and  the  ol  her  player  has  to  insert  his 
fingers  and  remove  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce a  different  figure.  Also  called  crtitth-crnillr 
and  »tratck-<Tti<ltr. 

cat's-ear  (kats'er),  a.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ilyporharit,  wecdv  chicory -like  composites  of 
Europe :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

^The  name  is  also  applied  to.lNfcanarioT  ttioica. 

cat'9-«ye  (kats'l),  a.  1.  A  variety  of  quartz, 
very  hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  from  cer- 
tain points  exhibiting  a  yellowish  opalescent 
radiation  or  chatoyant  appearance,  whence  tho 
name.  AUo  called  ranjfvnr.  The  aame  nanin  la  al» 
siren  taollior  rell»»>hlhltlliirll)<crliaU>)interTreU,  more 
m|>rdidly  t<>  chrjauberyl,  which  la  suiiHiUntt* called  the 
true  eal'a-eye. 

2.  A  species  of  the  plant  scabious,  Seabwsa 
ttelhtta. 

Cat  s-foot  (kats'fnt),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  ground-ivy  or  gill,  from  the  hhape  of 
its  leaves,  and  to  any  species  of  Juifinmrtn, 
fn>m  its  soft  flower-heads. 

cat-shark  (kat'shark\  a.  A  shark  of  the  fam- 
ily t'arcaariid*?,  7V»«ci*  srmi/axn''ifa«,  occur- 

vring  along  the  coast  of  California. 

cat's  head  (kats'hed),  n.  1.  The  Newbury 
anple.—  2.  Anodale  of  hard  gritstone  in  shalo. 

aledffS.   Same  M  tndty-  'hrad. 
cat-shipt  ikat'ship),  n,    A  ship  with  a  narrow 

stern,  projecting  quarter*,  and  a  deep  waUt. 
cat-silver  (kat'sil' vir),  ».   [  =  Sw.  kalbilfcrr.) 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  variety  of  silvery 

mica. 

Oatskill  (kats'kil),  a.  In  gent.,  noting  a  local 
upi>er  division  of  the  I>evonian  series,  charac- 
terized by  the  red  sandstone  of  eastern  Now 
York  and' the  Appalachian  region. 

catskln  (kat'skin ),  n.  [s  Icel.  katUkinn  =  Dan. 
kvttk-Mnd.]  The  fur  or  furry  pelt  of  the  cat. 
Thin  ia  odeii  dyed  iu  liultation  of  coatly  run.  and  in  tile 
Netherlanda  aud  elaewhera  cats  are  Iwed  for  tho  aake  of 
their  fur.  wliich  la  an  article  of  conimnx*.  The  fur  of  the 
wild  cat  of  Uunicary  Is  prettily  nioulrd,  and  ia  need  with- 
out dycinic- 

cafs-milk  (kats'milk),  h.  A  plant,  the  Eh- 
phorhta  Heliattco]>ia.  Also  called  tuH-*pvryt  and 
irarfire«f  or  trarfawf. 

catsot  (kat'so),  a.  [<  It.  rvr.vo  (pron.  kitt'so), 
an  obscene  term  of  contempt,  also  used  as  an  ex- 
clamation.]  A  base  fellow;  a  rogue;  a  cheat. 

ThOW  lie  our  niiutile  eptrited  mf«M,  that  hate  tlwir 
«v»l«o««  at  pleaanre. 

H.  Joiuiin,  Every  Man  wit  of  lib)  Hniuo«r,  II.  1. 

cat's-paw,  catspaw  (knts'iwi).  n.  1.  .\o*t.: 
(a)  A  light  air  perceived  in  a  calm  by  a  slight 
rippling  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 

tt>  wetn  now  in  the  calm  Utitndea.  tile  eqaatorial  belt 
of  t*mii<K  ml  i-i<am  and  slaaiy  acna. 

W.  C.  Rutftl.  Sailor  ■  Sweelbeart.  ix. 

(6)  A  peculiar  twist  or  hitch  in  the  bight  of  a 
rope,  made  to  hook  a  tackle  on. 

When  the  male  camo  to  ahakc  the  catupav  out  of  the 
downhanl,  and  we  Kuan  t,i  boom-end  the  aail,  it  abouk 
Uw  ahlii  to  her  center. 

K.  II.  Ikiua,  Jr..  Before  the  Maid,  p.  mr. 

2.  One  whom  another  makes  use  of  to  ac- 
complish his  designs;  a  person  used  by  another 
to  herve  his  purposes  and  to  bear  tho  conse- 
quences of  his  acts;  a  dupe:  as,  to  make  a  per- 
son one's  rafV/>aw.   An  alltulon  to  the  at-iryof  tho 

cat  w'drah'ui ' '"  "t«i  'h  """  l""t,TtaAtU?*W  °' 


Tliey  t.: 


Iti 


k  the  enterprtae  upon  tr*"-ov!re«.  nnd  made 
i  the  paople  •  Atfi-jiaw.   Hill  now  ibe  rhi— *najt 


N>[Ale  •  «if  i-jiaw. 
U  taken  from  the  emhen,  and  tho  monkey  b  coounii  111  f,.r 
the  benett  of  the  cat  a  mhaervlency.         J^nuen  rVntM. 

He  refrained  from  denouncing  the  ]*culaton  whow 
wltleat  cat  t fate  he  claimed  tu  have  l<eon. 

.v.  a.  iut.,  rxxtn.  *<w 
8.  In  hot.,  same  as  cat't-fool. — 4.  In  hookbind- 
iit;/,  the  mark  made  on  the  covers  or  edges  of  a 
book  by  a  sponge  containing  color  or  staining- 
fluid. 

cat's-purr  (kntn'per),  n.  In  fwifM..  a  peculiar 
purring  thrill  or  sound  heard  in  auscultation  of 
the  chest. 

cat-squirrel  (kat'skwur'cl),  a.  1.  A  name  of 
the  fox-squirrel.  [Local,  eastern  V.  8.] — 2. 
A  namo  of  tho  ring-tailed  baeisiiris,  Bustaris 
^a.ilnla.  [Southwestern  t*.  8.] 
cat's-tail  i  kats'tal),  n.  1.  Same  as  cattail,  1. — 
2.  A  name  for  the  plant  tqui^rtum  urrriuf  and 
3.  Same  as  cirrus 
cloud.— cat' s- tall  grans.  In  Kumpe,  the 
e  of  the  ffraaaea  bcltHiirlntf  to  the  n,  nua  I'hlt- 
um.  tiecanao  of  their  denae  apikea  of  flow  era.  AUo  ealled 
mrratt.   Nno  /"ilea  hi. 

cat-fltane  (kat'stin),  a.  [Sc.,  appar.  <  cof>  + 
nUine  ss  E.  ttvnr  ;  but  tho  first  element  is  un- 
certain, being  referred  by  some  to  Gael.  ctiUi, 
a  battle  (see  rafcrun).]  1.  A  conicul  cairn  or 
monolith  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotlaud, 
and  supposed  to  mark  the  locality  of  a  battle. 
—  2.  One  of  the  upright  stones  which  support 
a  grate,  there  being  one  on  each  side.  "Tho 
term  is  said  to  originate  from  this  being  tho 
favorite  sent  of  tho  ctif "  {Jamicson). 

cat-stick  (kat'stik),  a.  A  stick  or  flat  bat  em- 
ployed in  playing  tip-cat. 

Prithee,  lay  np  my  cat  and  raf-ariet  safe. 

XuldUton,  Women  llrware  Wwuco,  i  2. 


Ho 

To  clap  a  pair 


r  of  eat-ariela  Ui'myTcnee 

Amu.  and  PL,  Captain,  IL  1. 


cat-etopper  i  kat'stop'cr),  n. 
stopper  (which  see,  under  cat-head). 

catsup  (kat'sup),  n.   Same  as  catchup. 

cat- tackle  (kut'tak'l),  ».  Xaut.,  tackle  used 
for  raising  the  anchor  to  the  cat-head.— Cat- 

_ tacklo  fail   Saina  aa  ml, rati 

cattail  (kat'tal).  n.  [<  eaf»  +  (oiH.]  1.  The 
common  name  of  the  tall  reed-like  aquatic 
plant  Tupha  InHfolia :  so  called  from  its  long 
cylindrical  furry  spikes :  often  popularly  called 
bulrush  and  cat^-uitie-taiU.  Also  cnfn-tail. — 
2.  Same  as  cat't-tail  gran  (which  see,  under 
eaft-tail).—  3.  Same  as  oafirtn.— 4.  .Voaf..  tliat 
end  of  a  cat-head  which  is  fastened  to  the  ship's 
frame.   [Properly  wf-f<n'f.l 

cattor  (kat'tr).r.  i.  To  thrive.  Oro*e;Balli- 
tflfW.    (Prov.  Eng.] 

cattery  (kat'e-n),  «. ;  pi.  caffcrics (-ris).  [<  cat1 
+  -cry.  Cf."f»i(wery.  cumrfrw,  fernery,  pinery, 
etc.]  A  place  for  the  keeping  and  breeding 
of  eats.    Soulhcy.  [Rare.] 

cat  thrasher  (kat'tnraah'er),  n.  A  clupeoid 
fish,  Cfupen  <rsfir««*.    [Maine,  XJ.  8.] 

cattimandoo  i  kat-i-iuan'do),  a.  [Telugu  ivif- 
fissnsffn,  the  plant.]  A  kind  of  gum  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies  from  an  angular  columnar 
species  of  Euphorbia,  E.  Cattimandoo.  It  is 
us«m1  as  a  cement  and  in  medicine. 

cattish  i  kat'ish),  a.  [<  rafi  +  -nnV.]  Having 
the  qualities  or  ways  of  a  cat ;  cat-like ;  feline. 

The  earruJi  race. 

rtnimmond,  rhillia  on  tin  Deat'i  ot  ber  Sparrow, 

cattle  (kat'l),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [<  ME.  eatel, 
katel,  assibllated  diitfe!  (>  chattel,  q.  v.),  prop- 
erty, eapital,  =  MLG.  katel,  kaklc,  <  OF.  «ifr/, 
hili  I,  asstbilated  chatel,  chateil,  rhaptel,  chalal. 
chastat,  ehetel,  ehatei,  etc.,  =  Sp.  caudal  (cf.  Pg. 
caudal,  a.,  abundant),  <  ML.  captalc,  capitalt. 
capital,  property,  goods  (rieum  capitate,  live 
stock,  cattle),  whence  mod.  E.  capital*,  q.  v. 
Thus  rattle  as  chattel  =  capital-.]  It.  Prop- 
erty; goods;  chattels;  stock:  in  this  sense  now 
only  iu  the  form  chattel  (which  see). 

Ilia  tythra  psyede  he  ful  farre  and  wel 
llolhe  of  bia  owne  iwlnke,  ulld  hia  rwfel. 

Caaacer.  tien.  lTol.  lo «'.  T  .  I.  !»". 

2.  Live  stock;  domestic  quadrupeds  which 
serve  for  tillage  or  other  labor,  or  as  food  for 
man.  Tlie  term  may  include  horaea,  luno,  .-aim  H,  aJI 
the  ^arietiea  of  domeaticuted  bea&ui  i^f  the  bovliu-  k«  una, 
■heep  of  all  ktnd».  iroata.  and  even  mine.  In  t)it<-  k.  n,  ral 
acuee  it  i>  lueil  In  (lie  ^criulDrev  III  mninyxi  U"-,  li"«- 
ever,  llw  word  ia  rehtrlcteil  to  domeatir  Kcnau  <,(  I  to*  i>»w 
kind.    In  the  lansnaov  of  tlK  ataMe  H  mcan«  h,T«. 

The  flrat  dUUnctlon  made  of  lite  alock  from  olhe  r  prop- 
erty wa»  to  call  the  former  qaick  ean/e. 

Sir  J.  Uarimgtun,  Eplfl.  I-  »1. 


lyiutt 


By  range  and 


»»  hate  other  cwiuV,  w  horses  to  draw  their 
1  tor  carriage  of  things  to  markets. 

Ltltimrr,  Sermon  bef,  Edw.  VI.,  1SS0. 
In  a  guarante«  of  dxatla  against  auiptucuta,  cattle  may 

DrtatuT  lietnJt  r.  St.  Louis  Bank,  21  WalL,  SW. 
It  »u  well  known  that  bnrd  -Htccplctnn  KlliUre  had 
lately  ridden  from  Simla  t«  I  rahella  one  night  and  hack 
the  n*«t  day,  iilu«ty-two  miles  each  way.  with  constant 
change  of  ruttta.  f .  *.  t>«it*>7d,  Mr.  luta,  p.  tit, 

3.  Human  laMngs:  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

BOya  and  women  are  fur  the  moat  part  eirrhV  of  thla 
colour.  StMt.,  As  yna  Like  It,  lit  i. 

Last  year,  a  la<l  hence  by  Ilia  parents  tent 
With  other  mil*  to  thr  city  went. 

A  W.  To  Mr.  Conawe. 

Neat  cattle,   fie*  «a»i  i. 

cattle-feeder  (kat'l-fS'der).  «.  A  device  for 

supplying  feed  in  regulated  quantities  to  rat' Its 
or  maulers. 

cattle-guard  (kat'l-gard),  n.  A  device  to  pre- 
vent catt  l«  from  straying  along  a  railroad-track 
at  a  highwaj'-croiwing. 

cattle-heron  (kat'l-her'on),  n.  A  book-name 
of  the  small  herons  of  the  genus  Bubulcitt,  aa  11. 
this.    .Sec  »A<ro«. 

cattle-pen  (kat'l-pen),  n.  A  pen  or  inclosure 
for  cattle. 

cattle-plagne  (kat'l-plag),  m.    A  virulently 

contagtouB  disease  affecting  cattle ;  rinderpest 

(which  seel, 
cattle-range  (kat'l-ranj).  it.  An 

tract  of  land  over  which  cattle  ma; 

graze. 

cattle-run  (kat'l-run),  11.  A  wide  extent  of  graz- 
ing-grouud.    IU.  S.  and  the  British  colonies.] 

cattle-shOW  (kat'l-sho),  n.  An  exhibition  of 
domestic  animals  for  prizes,  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  their  improvement  and  increase : 
in  the  United  States  usually  combined  with  a 
sort  of  agricultural  fair. 

cattle-Stall  (kat'l-stal),  n.  An  arrangement 
other  than  a  halter  or  tie  for  securing  cattle  to 
their  racks  or  mongers.    K.  11.  Knight. 

Cattleya  (kat'le-il).  a.  [Nl*.;  named  after  Wil- 
liam f  >rfflcy,  an  i-lngUsh  collectorof  plants.  ]  A 
genus  of  highly  ornamental  epiphytic  orchids, 
natives  of  tropical  America  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil.  Many  of  the  spes-lea  are  hiichly  prised  by  orchid 
itna-ra,  anil  their  flowers  are  among  I  lie  largest  and 
ha».f«mie«t  of  Hie  order. 

cattyikat'i),*.;  pl.ro/fiM  (-la).  [<  Malay  idtf. 
a  "  pound,"  of  varying  weight.  He*  caddu*.] 
The  name  given  by  foreigners  to  the  Chinese 
kin  or  pound.  The  value  of  the  catty  »a»  lUed  hy  the 
Ka*t  India  Company  hi  1770  at  \\  |»»intd«  avolrdu|s»u 
The  usual  I'hliMsw  weight  It  1,-tSS  pounds;  that  Hied  hy 
the  I'lilncae  diatom  house  In  ISM*  fa  l.;tllo  pounds;  that 
•  i(  (Ike  royal  tuhit  at  Peking  I*  l.:us  ponnda.  Ttn*  name 
is  al»i  glteii  l.i  i>tber  weights,  aa  the  rhirmee*  catty  of  11 
tO'V  |Mrtirid*  and  Uie  Slamcae  of  ;|  troy  pounds. 
Iron  orea  aunclent  to  smelt  ten  car/is*  of  tin. 

Jutir,  of  .Inlaro/..  /nsf.,  XV.  ws. 

Catulllan(ka-turi-«n),  a.  K  L.  Catulliantu,  < 
Vninllus,  n  proper  name.")  Pertaining  to,  char- 
acteristic of,  or  resembling  tho  Itoraan  lyrical 
poet  Catullus,  cclebratcsl  for  his  amatorv  verses 
and  tho  elegance  of  his  style;  resembling  the 
style  or  worlis  of  Catullus. 

Hcrrk-k,  Hie  nn«t  Cut  of/inn  of  r»wta  since  Catullua. 

/-.ir«Vf.  Among  in)  Hooks,  1st  a«r.,  p.  J41. 

Gaturida  (ka-tii'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Caturu* 
+  -idtr.]  A  family  of  extinct  amioid  ganoid 
fishes  of  tho  Oillitic  and  Cretaceous  periods, 
having  a  persistent  tiotochnrd,  but  tho  vertebral 
partially  ossified,  a  homoeercnl  tail,  flius  with 
fulcra,  and  small,  pointed  teeth  in  a  single  row. 

Catunu  (ka-lu'ni*>,  n.  [Nl..  (Ag-ussix,  1KM), 
<  »ir.  *arri,  down,  +  oi'yxi,  tail.l  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  tishc-  of  the  family  i'uluriiltr. 

catyogle  I  kat'i-6-gl ),  n.  (Also hitoylr; <  Sw. I<iff- 
wf/f«,  <  knit,  =  K. «»/!,+  ii<//«=  >'..»«•/.]  Auame 

•  in  Shetland  of  the  eagle-owl,  limln>  mnxtmim. 

Caucasian  (ka-ka'jian  or  ka-kash'iiin  I,  a.  and 
it.  [<  ML.  " I 'ttuctuiit it u»  (I„  CiiHccistiM,  <  tir. 
KniA.iffinr),  ^  MGr.  Kaiwrtrinriic,  pi.  KaiaoiJ.'aiii.'F 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  <  lir.  Kui  Miai*;,~\  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Caucasus,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains between  Asia  and  Kurope;  specifically, 
appellative  of  one  of  the  races  into  which  Hlu- 
mcnlmch  divided  the  human  family.    See  II, 

D.  n,  In  Blumenbaeh's  ethnological  system, 
the  highest  tvpe  of  tho  human  family,  including 
all  EurotMSans  except  the  Lapps  ami  Finns, 
the  inhabitants'  of  western  Asia  (includii.g 
part  of  India),  and  those  of  northern  Africa. 

canchiet,  h.    See  caiuway. 
Cauchy  s  formula.  See/ormata. 

cauciont,  «.    An  obsolete  form  nf  mution. 

(ka'kust.  n     [This  word  originated  in 
to  a  com- 


Sde 

mon  account  it  is  a  corruption  of  eaikeri/  inci  ting, 
a  term  Raid  to  have  been  applied  iu  derision  by 
the  Tories  to  meetings  of  citizens,  among  whom 
were  calkers  and  ropemakers,  held  to  protest 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  royal  troops,  and 
especially  against  the  "Boston  Massacre "  of 
March  5th,  1 « 70.  But  such  a  corruption  and  for- 
getf  ulness  of  tho  orig.  meaning  of  a  word  so  fa- 
miliar as  calkers  is  improbable,  and,  moreover, 
the  word  <uiir«.«  occurs  ut  least  7  years  earlier, 
in  the  following  passsge  in  the  diary  of  John 

Adams:  "1'eb  170:1 — This  day  lea  rned  that 

tho  Vanctui  Club  meets  at  certain  times  in  the 
garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston 
(militia)  regiment."  Tills  Indicates  the  origin 
of  the  term  rnmitti,  as  a  private  meeting  for 
political  purposes,  in  the  nanio  of  a  club  of  that 
nature,  called  the  "Caucus  Club."  A  eloh  la 
■  in  irm  aa  "the  N..w  and  ilrand  <Vrr<t«, "  In 
■the  old  and  truo  Corcaa" IBoalon-Ga- 
nal.  auppl..  May  1.  17BO>  The 
anawerliig  to  the  Virginian  form 


by  CapUIn  John  Smith 
fWka,  r»pr.  1HS4.  pp.  61  and  W7)«*  the  naowof  the  "Kill- 
er." of  the  •  chlekhamanlan.1'  ..r  ••ChlekahamanUiia- 
ot  Virginia  (d.  nxwurowel  l     1.  In  U.  S.  polities : 

(a)  A  local  meeting  of  the  voters  of  a  partv  to 
nominate,  candidates  for  local  offices,  or  to  i  Wt 
delegate*  to  a  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  more  important  officer*,  in  the  utter  aenae, 
cauciitea  are  now  generally  cidlni  }rr\marie*.  AdiuU* 
nl.in  to  a  liarty  catirut  la  gi'Tterally  ojieii  only  to  kni.wn 
and  nvlitered  nieiiiU'n  of  the  part)  (/,)  A  similar 
congressional,  legislative,  or  othergathering  of 
leailing  memls-rs  of  a  party  for  conference  as 
to  party  mensures  and  |>oliey.    Camlidatrs  for  the 

presidency  and  vice  preslilene)  of  the  t'llitol  Stal44  were 

nomlnateil  hy  party  caucuses  of  meinlwra  of  t'otigrea*  from 
IsOO  to  '.s*l. 

More  than  ttfty  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  A  Jurat  •  father, 
and  twenty  otlwra,  one  or  two  from  Uie  north  end  of  the 
town,  where  all  the  alilp  btuineat  U  carried  on,  used  to 
meet,  mage  a  eanvua,  and  lay  their  plan  far  Introducing 
certain  persona  Into  places  nf  truat  and  power. 

Gordon,  lliat  of  tbe  KeT.dntUin  <lTMit,  I.  Sffl. 
A  eoue«a(ejeii»e  the  alang  of  politic*)  waa  held,  aa  I  am 
ln(omie.t,  by  the  drlegatlona  [of  three  Wertern  Mute.1  for 


the  purpose  of  rreiHumcudlnK 
dent  ifor  Judge  ot  Supreme  Oourtl 

jofin  tUmMftt.  quoted  in  IT.  Adama,  p.  210. 

Hence — 2.  Any  meeting  of  managers  or  of 
interested  persons  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
upon  a  line  of  ywilicy,  an  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness, etc.,  to  be  brought  before  a  larger  meet- 
ing, as  a  convention. — 3.  In  Eng.  politic*,  a  large 
local  committee  of  voters  for  the  management 
of  all  electioneering  business  of  ita  party :  call- 
ed the  Birmingham  system,  from  its  introduction 
at  Birmingham  about  liiHO. 
caucus  (ka'kus),  r.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  miuwif  or 
catteMAiutl,  ppr.  caueu/tiNij  or  cunewnhmj.  [<  rvin- 
riit,*.]  To  mept  in  caucus;  come  together  and 
confer. 


See  eaufUui.— 3.  In  enlom.,  pertalniug  to  or  on 
the  end  of  the  abdomen :  aa,  a  caudal  style ;  a 
caudal  spot 

l»«terlor  end  of  the 

flexure.  Xttftmrt. 

U.  n.  1.  In  ichth.,  the  caudal  fln  of  a  fish. — 
St.  In  anttt.,  a  caudal  or  coccygeal  vertebra. 

Abbreviated  of.  in  ichthyo*logii  al  formulas, 
candalis  (kA-da'lis),  m. ;  pi.  caudate*  (-lit.). 
[NL, :  see  caudal.]    In  ichth.,  the  caudal  fln. 
Cunther,  1S5». 

Caudata  (k«-<l»'tu),  »■  pi.  rsi*.,  neut.  pi.  of 
eautlatu.fi :  see  rvtM !/«/».]  In  »»r/*rf.,  the  tailed 
or  urodele  batrachians:  same  aa  Vradtla:  op- 
posed to  Keaudata  or  .<nur<i-.    Oiiptl,  1M11. 

caudatal  (kii-da'tal).  a.  [<  m««/ufUM  +  -al.] 

wPertitiniDg  to  the  caudatum  of  the  brain. 

caudate  (ku'dat ),  a.  [<  NL. eaudatut.  <  I.,  eau- 
da,  a  tail:  see  mwfd,]  1.  Having  a  tail. —  S. 
Having  a  tail-like  appendage.  <m  in  *-t ,  applied 

toteedtor  idherorvaim  which  hare  audi  an  a|>|*-iidhge.  t*| 
Itlenrom.,  tiavlng  a  long,  tall  like  j>roce«a  on  the  tnanrtn, 
aa  Uie  poaterlor  wiugi  ot  uiauy  ieasrfe^era.  -  CatldaU 
lobe  of  the  Uver,  in  *«wan  aunt.,  the  Maw  casitalua 
a  >iuall  derated  I'Mld  of  lietiatlc  «ulwtalx«  continued 
fpjlil  the  UUikr  nuKai  e  of  the  right  bd-e  to  tbe  lnue  id  Uie 
spigelian  lo I*.  —  Caudate  nucleua,  m  <i»««..  tb..  twu 
datum  or  nnrleiia  csuilatua.  Uie  upper  gray  gaitglton  of 
the  corjRii"  atriatiim.  pr<i}ci-ilng  Into  the  lan-ral  ventrUi* 
and  separated  from  the  teutleular  nucleua  by  the  Internal 
ca)>oile. 

caudated  (k&'da-tedl,  a.    Same  as  caudate. 
caudation  (ka-da'shpn),  n.    [<  caudate  +  -torn.] 
The  condition  of  having  a  tail. 

He  really  aunpectod  premature  cuNi/dtKm  liad  been  in* 
llli  ted  wu  btln  tor  liU  chines. 

C.  Itsmtr,  >erer  Um»  Late  b>  Melid.  luel 

caudatum  (kA-da'tum),  n.  [NL.,  ncut.  (sc.  L. 
corims,  body)  of  cauda tun :  see  rvru«Vi/«\]  The 
caudate  nucleus  of  the  striatum  or  striate  body 
of  tho  brain;  a  part  of  this  ganglion  distin- 
guished from  the  leuticulare. 
caudex  (ka'deks),  n, ;  pi.  caudicet,  eauriexen  (-di- 
acz,  -dek-sez).  [L.,  later  cutlex,  the  stem  of  a 
trve;  see  tvs/cJC  ami  coofc.)  Iu  i»o<. :  ;«)  The 
main  axis  of  a  plant,  including  both  s;cm  and 
root,  (b)  Ajj  uat<d  by  early  writerB,  the  stem  of 
a  tree:  hence  applied  particularly  to  stems 
bearing  tbe  remains  or  scars  of  leaf-stalks,  as 
palms,  etc.  (c)  Tho  woody  or  thickened  base 

of  a  herbaceous  perennial  Candsx  oorabrt,  the 

middle  trunk. like  poetio«i  of  the  brain,  comprising  the 


corpora  ftriala,  tlte  Uialamencephaloci,  tbe  l 
loci,  the  pona,  and  (lie  medulla  oblo 


Tliey,  loo,  bad  cofiferred  i 
7'Aifa 


A  dialectal  form  (like  could)  of 

(ka'd»),  n. ;  pi.  eaudtr  (-do), 
ice  Corfu),  n  tail.  1 


tu»tt  and  had  decided 
a  Tim**,  So.  2sW,  p.  1 

caud  (kud),  a 

wC(l/lf. 

cauda  (ki'd*),  n. ;  pi.  eaudtr  (-do).  [L.,  also 
written  cnff«  (see  ewf<i),  a  taikl  1.  In  rcwV.  and 
anal.,  a  tail  or  tail-like  appendage. —  2.  In  Uit., 
a  tail-like  appendage — Cauda  equina  (marv'a  tail), 

Uie  huah  of  nerves,  cliiefly  himtair  or  aacral  and  coc- 
cygeal, ill  which  the  spinal  cord  lenninatea,  excepting, 
uoially,  tbe  termlind  tllameut  ot  the  vtvrA  itseif :  so  called 
from  the  great  length  of  thew  nen-ea,  mid  Uie  appearance 
tbdr  roota  present  wliliiu  the  spinal  coluinic  Cauda 
KalU,  a  term  applied  in  American  geology  to  one  of  the 
lower  Drioiiiali  funuattons,  cbaracterlbsl  by  the  Cauila 
galll  ght  of  vsatmi  Sew  1  ork  .  so  calle<l  in  allusion  to  a 
ciKiiuMin  foaall  of  thla  name  (literally,  cock's  tnii)  having  a 
feathery  form  and  snpiswed  to  t,e  a  wnseol.  rianie  aa 
ifaiiuu  !7ht.  Cauda  hellcla,  the  luferti  ir  and  ismterli  t 
portion  i>f  tbe  helix  of  the  external  car.  Cauda  na1 
CUlatia,  a  boat  shapril  tail.  See  U*it  jAo;*..f.—  ' 
■trlatl.  Hie  tail  or  narrow  posterior  part  of  Uie  c 
nucleus  of  the  brain.    Also  culled  nirrin-ft*. 

caudad  (ka'dad),  adr.  [<  I*,  cauda,  tail,  +  -ad, 
to:  see  -<i<P.]  Towanl  tho  tail;  backward  in 
tho  long  axis  of  the  body;  in  tho  opposite  di- 
rection from  ccphulod.  It  1»  .l..wn»ar.l  Iu  man,  Iwx  k- 
war]  in  tm>«l  animols,  but  is  iu*-<1  without  reference  to 
the  |Hhsturc>  of  the  bisly,  and  said  of  any  part  of  the  tn»iv  : 
thus,  in  mini,  tbe  mouth  is  candid  with  respect  to  the 
noflrils  ;  the  lower  eyelid  i>  euudad  with  respwrt  to  tbe 
upper  one. 

CAudse,  n .  Plural  of  cauda. 
caudal  (ka'dal),  <i.  and  «.  [=  P.  Sp.  caudal  = 
*  It.  nutate,  <  NL.  caudali*,  <  L.  cautlit,  u  tail :  see 
rautla.]  I,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  situated  near 
the  tail  ;  having  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
a  tail.  Specifically— 2.  In  «««>.,  having  a 
position  or  relation  toward  the  tail  when  com- 
pared with  some  otherpart :  the  opposite  of 
cephalic  (which  see).  Thus,  the  neck  is  a  cau- 
dal part  of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  head. 


audicle  (ka'di-kl),  n.    [=  F.  caudteule,  <  NU 
caudicula.  dim.  of  L.  cautiex  (caudtc-):  aee  cau- 
dex.] In  hot.,  the  stalk  attached  to  the  jw.llen 
masses  of  orchidopeous  plants, 
caudicula  (ka-dik'u-ltt),  n.;  pi.  mudtcufdr  (-!*). 

[NL.j    Same  as  aiutiiclc. 
caudiduct  (ka'di-dukt),  r.  f.    [<  L.  cauda,  tail, 
+  ductus,  jip.  of  ducere,  draw:  see  ffncf.1  To 
draw  toward  tho  tail;  retroduct ;  carry  back- 
ward or  caudad. 

Secure  the  arttt  coudufweted.  msiUi  stretch  the  uslss- 
clew.  H"ihfer  „*of  li*t^H,  Auat  Trch-.  p  231 

Caudisona  (kA-dis'o-n»)t  "-  fLaurenti, 
1768).  <  L.  cauda,  tail,  +  imrnu.  sound:  s«>e 
toumP,  n.J  A  genus  of  rattlesnakes:  same  as 
Crotaltu  or  Crotafophoru*, 

caudisonant  (ka-dis'o-nant),  a.  [<  I.,  fointa, 
tail,  +  goaaii(f-)#,  ppr.  of  tonare,  sound:  see} 
Jon-no's,  r.  J  Making  n  noiso  with  the  tail,  us  a 
rattlesnake.  (Bare.] 

cauditrunk  (ka'di-trunk),  n.  [<  L.  coaflo,  Uil, 
+  fruwctiji,  tnmk.)  In  fishes  and  pisciform  raam- 
mnls,  the  combination  of  the  trunk  or  atMiomi- 
nal  portion  and  the  caudal  portion,  including 
all  the  body  behind  the  head.  Hill. 

caudle  (ka'dl),  n.  [<  ME.  caudrf,  <  OF.  caudd, 
chaudel  (P.  chaudeau),  n  warm  drink,  dim.  from 
'caud,  eaut,  chaud,  chaut,  chald  (F.  ehaud,  dial. 
caud),  warm  (cf.  Sp.  Pg.  caldo,  broth,  ML.  calt- 
rf«m,  a  warm  drink).  <  L.  ealidun,  caldu*.  warm, 
hot :  see  calid,  and  cf.  caldron.]  A  kind  of  warm 
drink  made  of  wine  or  ale  mixed  with  bread, 
sugar,  and  spices,  and  sometimes  eggs,  given 
to  sick  persons,  to  a  woman  in  childbed,  and 
her  visitors. 

Wan  ich  am  ded,  make  me  a  oiudVf. 

Vie*,  tif  (Jlnwattr,  p.  fad. 

He  hod  good  broths,  cawlU,  and  »ocb  like. 

H'lfUMn.  Surv-rj. 
Hark  ye,  master  nolly-top,  your  wtta  are  gone  on  wool- 
gathering ;  comfort  yodraelf  with  a  caudU ;  thatch  your 
brain  alck  middle  with  a  woolen  night  cap. 

Sckt,  Abbot,  I.  £R>. 

Hempen  CaUdla.  Seesempen. 

caudle  (kA'dl).  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  caudled,  ppr. 
candling.  [<  caudle,  n.]  1.  To  make  into  cau- 
dle.—2.  To  »rve  as  a  caudlo  for;  refrctih, 


igitized  by  Google 


Will  Hit  cold 
.  _*>ut*i>  -uu    . . . liU'iir  thy  mondnat 
To  run  thy  o  rr  night  •  aiirfcll? 


Candied  with  ice,  ra 


brook, 
;iw 


S*o*..  T.  ol  A.,  iv.  S. 

candle-cup  (ka'dl-kup),  a.  A  vessel  or  cup  for 
holding  .  audio,  a  caudle-cup  aitd  ■  act  of  apuetlo 
r^wiamrrocrly  constituted  til.  iponeor.  (lft  to  the  child 
■t  a  cbriateiilng. 


Still  ill  Llewellyn  Hall  tbc 
Fuf  now  the  caiMfte^up  ka 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  go 
And.  crowding,  atop  th*  a 


Jeatfl  rceound, 

circling  there ; 

aipe  breathe  their  pre)", 


l  Life. 


Caudle  lecture,   See  lecture. 

caudotibial  (ItA-dfl-t.b'i-all,  a.  [<  NI..  cnud<>. 
Ubialu,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the 
caudal  portion  of  the  body,  or  the  tail,  with  the 
lower  leg  or  tibia:  a*,  a  caudottbial  muscle. 

caudotibialis  I  ka'dA-tib-i-e'Hs).  n. ;  ul.  cauda- 
tibtale*  (-lea).  [NU,  <  L.  cauifa.  tall,  +  fiton, 
shin-bone  (of.  tibiah*,  belonging  to  the  sliin- 
bone):  see  cauda,  tHria,  tilrial.]  A muscle  which 
in  »me  aniraaU,  m  seals,  connect*  the  tibia 
with  the  anterior  eaudnl  vertebras,  ami  in  con- 
sidered to  replace  the  w>ml-tncmbrauo«ug  and 
semi-tendinosu*  muscles. 

caudula  i  ka'du-lft),  n. ;  pi.  eaudulatlAS).  [XI,., 
dim.  of  U.  cauda,  a  tail :  see  cauda.  j  In  en  torn., 
a  little  tail-like  process  of  a  margin. 

cauf  (Uf),  ».    [A  corruption  of  corf  for  <wl>, 
a  basket:  see  corf  and  rorbl.]   1.  A  cheat  with 
boles  for  keeping  Ash  alive  in  water.—  9.  Same 
m  oorM,  1.— 3.  In  «»ti»»»tj»,  same  as  cor/. 
Also  spelled  etc/. 

caufle  i  kn'fl),  it.   Same  as  rwjWc. 

ca of  ward  kjif'werd).  ».   Same  as  ealf-vard. 

caught  (kat).  PTeterit  and  past  participle  of 
eotcAi. 

cank1  <kak),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  So.  unassibilated 
form  of  chalk,  q.  v.]  1.  Chalk;  limestone. 
Also  spelled  catek,  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Soo.eh.1 
—9.  An  English  miners'  name  for  sulphate  of 
baryta  or  heavy-epar. 

cauk'i  (kAk),  r.  (.    [ME.  eauktn:  eeeraU'l.]  1. 
To  tread,  as  a  cock. — 9.  To  calk.   See  cnU'1. 
cauks.  n.  See  rail*. 

caukeT1  (ka'kcr),  n.  [Sc.,  also  written  carler 
and  caulker.  Origin  nneertain ;  perhaps  <  loci. 
kalkr  -m  Sw.  Dan.  kalk,  a  cup,  (  I<.  calir,  >  K. 
chalice,  q.  v.]  1.  A  dram ;  any  small  quantity 
of  spirits  to  be  drunk.  [Slang.] 
Take  a  caulker  '  .  .  .  No?  Tak'  a  J  rap  o*  Uliditeaa  ret 
.  Alton ' 


a.  [<oa«H  +  -i»l.] 
>  cauk;  like  eauk. 
vjatlty. 

[Early  mod.  E.  also 
ifle,  ia</«(al»otWJet 


(or  auUI  langayne.  MinfUu,  Alton  Locke,  uL 

9.  An  astonishing  falsehood ;  a  lie.    [Slang.  ] 

I  alao  took  can  that  ahe  ahould  never  afterwards  be  able 
to  charge  nw  with  having  told  her  a  real  mutter. 

W.  C.  Ru—ell,  Jack  •  Guurtauip,  xnl. 

cauker3  (kA'ker),  n.   Same  as  calk*. 
catlklllf  (kA'king),  n.    In  joinery,  a  dovetail 

teuon-aud-mortiae  joint  used  to  fasten  crosa- 

timbera  together:  employed  in 

fitting  down  the  beams  of  other 

timbers  upon  wall-plates.  £.  II. 

Knight. 
canky(kA'ki: 

Pertaining  t 
Also  spelled 
CAtd1(kAl),  n. 

call;  <  ME.  ca.~,  —~  v„.w 
>  E.  kell,  a  v.).  <  OF.  eale,  a  kind 
of  cap;  of  Celtic  origin:  ef.  Ir.  ealla  =  (Klael. 
eaU,  a  veil,  hood,  akin  to  U  re/to,  a  cell :  see  ml. 
iof1,  calotte,  and  cert.]  1.  In  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  the  seventeenth  century — (a)  A 
net  for  confining  the  hair,  worn  by  women. 

Tlie  prontlrat  of  boa  alle. 
Tim  I  werlth  ull  a  nnrrrchlef  nc  a  calif. 

Ckaunr.  Wife  ol  Hath  a  Tale,  L  l«t 
Her  h»*l  «-Hh  rlnnlelaof  heMialr  k^crown'd. 
And  la  a  Rolden  ««J  the  cula  "^^J^^^  ^ 

(>)  More  rarely,  a  head -droits  like  a  flat  turban. 
—  9.  Any  kind  of  small  net ;  a  net. 

An  Indian  mantla  at  featiicra,  and  tbc  fcathera  wrought 
Into  a    ul  of  packthread.  .V.  Oreir,  Muaeiuu. 

The  very  ipklcr  arcavre  her  cauU  with  inure  art  and 
canning  tu  entrap  the  Bj.      MMlttm,  Mad  World.  I.  1. 

8,  A  popular  name  for  a  membrane  investing 
the  viscera,  such  as  the  peritoneum  or  part  of 
it,  or  the  pericardium. 

The  eaul  that  la  above  the  liver.  Ex.  t\\x.  13. 

TV  caul  ol  tbeir  heart.  Iloa.  xfti.  a. 
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sometimes  encompasses  the  head  of  a  child 

when  born.  ThU  caul  «a»  (and  Mill  la  \<r  annie)  avp- 
poaad  to  betoken  great  proBpcrlty  for  tbe  peratm  born 
with  it.  and  to  be  an  Infallible  preaervattve  asalnat  drown- 
ing, aa  well  aa  to  impart  the  grift  of  eloquence.  During* 
the  eiirhteeath  century  aearoen  often  gave  froni  ISO  to  S1&0 
Ur  a  caul 

Yoa  were  bom  with  a  oatct  on  ronr  lioad. 

B  Jtmtvn,  Alchemiat,  L  1. 

caul5  (kal),  ".  [<  F.  emir,  a  wedge,  of  uncer- 
tain origin ;  perhaps  <  G.  kcil,  a  wedge,  <  OHO. 
ehil  a  feel,  kcilir,  a  wedge.]  A  form  used  in 
gluing  veneers  to  curved  surfaces.  H  la  thaped 
to  Inc  rxaot  enrve  or  form  of  Ute  piece  to  be  veneered,  and 
U  clamped  aealnat  the  veneer  until  the  itlue  baa  act. 

caul»t  (kal),  w.  [ME.  eanic,  <  L.  caulu.  a  stalk, 
Mem :  sec  caulu  and  eo(«3.]    1 .  A  stalk ;  stem. 

An  rev  wyne  a  man  to  make  atronae, 

Take  leef,  or  rrn>U-,  or  mule  of  malowe  ajfreat. 

And  bo)le  It.  keat  It  ao  Ihjne  wyne  uioate. 

rvtladiut,  Buanoiidric  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  S00. 

9.  A  cabbage. 

cauld'  (kald),  a.  and  n.  A  form  representing 
the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  told. 

cauld8  (kild),  n.  [Also  written  caul,  a  dam- 
head;  as  a  verb  in  the  expression  «-ni»7  the 
bank"  of  a  river,  that  is,  lay  a  bed  of  loose 
stones  from  the  channel  ttackward  (Jamieson). 
Origin  obacure.]  A  dam  in  a  river  or  other 
stream ;  a  weir.  [Scotch.] 

cauldrife  (kald'rlf),  a.  [=  eatdrife,  q.  v.]  1. 
(.'hilly;  cold;  susceptible  to  cold. — 9.  Without 
animation :  as,  a  cauldrife  sermon.  [Scotch.] 

cauldron,  «.    See  caldron. 

Oaulerpa  (ka-ler'pi),  n.  [XI...  <  Or.  *aw«f  (= 
L.  eaulit :  see  eauli*),  a  stalk,  +  ipvtiv,  creep.  ] 
A  large  genus  of  green  single-celled  alga>,  pecu- 
liar to  warm  climates,  and  much  eaten  by  sea- 
turtles. 

caules,  n.    Plural  of  caulii. 

caulescent  (ka-les'ent),  a.  [=  F.  caulescent,  < 
L.  eauli*.  a  stalk  (see  eauli*),  -4-  -eteent,  as  in 
a  dob-wen  f,  etc.]  In  hot.,  having  an  obvious 
stem  risiau  atxivo  the  ground.  Also  cauli/erous. 

caulicle  (kA'li-kl),  a.  [aa  F.  caulicule,  <  L.  eauli- 
eulue,  also  eottculu*,  dim.  of  caulu,  a  stalk :  see 
caulis.]  In  bot.,  a  little  or  rudimentary  stem: 
applied  to  the  initial  stem  (more  frequently  but 
incorrectly  called  the  radicle)  in  the  embryo,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  cotyledons.  Also  roe- 
lieule  and  eauJieuluM. 

eauli  cole  (ka'li-kol),  n.   Same  as  caulieulus,  1. 

caullcoloua  (ka-lik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  caulu,  a 
stalk  (see  eauli*),  +  colere,  inhabit.]  Growing 
or  living  upon  a  stem :  aa,  a  eaulicolau*  fungus. 

Oauliculata  ( ka-lik.$-la't|j),  ».  nl.  [NU,  neut. 
pi.  of  LU  rtiuJicatloftu :  see  wja-Hcalate.]  A  sys- 
tematic name  far  the  black  or  antlpathariau  cor- 
als: svnonymous  with.  ^«f»/Ki<soria.  Edaardt 
and  itaime,  1850. 

caulicnlate  (ki-lik'n-lat),  a.    [<  LL.  eauticu- 
furnished  with  a  stem,  <  I.,  rai 


icle.1  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters or  quality  of  the  Cauliculata;  nntipatha- 
rian,  as  a  coral, 
caulicule  (ka'li-kul).  »t. 


fiewir,  flourish :  see  flmritk.  The  present  F. 
form  is  ekoufieur  =  Sp.  eolifiar  =  Pg.  cnure/lor 
=s  It.  carol  fiore,  lit.  'cole-flower':  see  cote* 
and  .lfon-er.1  A  garden  variety  of  Brattiea  ole- 
raeea,  or  cabbage,  the  infloreecenco  of  which  is 
condensed  while  young  into  a  depressed  fleshy 
head,  which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  vegetable. 

Cauliflower  excrescence,  epithelial  cancer  ot  the 
mouth  of  the  uteraa  —  Oaullfl  owor  wig.  See  icij. 
caullform  (kA'll-form),  a.    [<  L.  eauli*,  a  stalk. 
+  forma,  form.]    In  hot.,  having  the  form  of  a 
stem. 

cauligenous  <  ka-lij'e-nus),  a.  [<  L.  eauli*,  a 
stalk,  +  -genus,  -producing,  -borne:  see  -ye~ 
nou*.]    In  bot.,  borne  upon  the  stem. 

ca urinary  (ka'li-na-ri),  a.  [<  eauline  +  -try; 
=  F.  cnti/tnairr  a  Sp.  caulinano.]  In  hot.,  be- 
longing to  the  stem:  specifically  applied  to 
stipules  which  arc  attached  to  the  stem  and  fre« 
from  the  base  of  the  petiole. 

eauline  (ka'linl,  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "ca  unnu*.  <  ur. 
KuHtvae,  <  aai'/of ,  a  stalk,  stem :  see  coajiie.]  In 
bot.,  of  or  belonging  to  a  stem:  aa,  cnattse 
leaves. 

When  nhro-vaaoiilar  hnndlra  are  formed  In  tho  Man 
having  no  nMineetnin  with  the  leavca.  they  are  termed  by 
Nageli  cav/>Ha  handle*.      Saeh*.  Botany  (trana.1,  p.  Is*. 

caulis  (ki'lla),  ».;  pi.  eaulea  (-l*z).  [L.,  also 
eoli*  (>  E.  <v/e2,  q.  v.),  <  Or.  Kav'Aot,  a  stalk,  a 
stem.]  1.  In  arch.,  one  of  the  main  stalks  or 
leaves  which  spring  from  between  theacanthus- 
leaves  of  the  second  row  on  each  side  of  the 
typical  Corinthian  capital,  and  are  carried  up 
to  support  the  volutes  at  the  angles.  Compare 
cauliculut,  1.— 9.  In  bot.,  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

caulk,  r.       See  ealkl. 

caulker1,  n.    8««  coMcrl. 

caulker-,  n.   Bee  cauker1. 

caulking1,  ».  See  ealkingK 

CatllklluT3,  n.    See  calkina*. 

caulocarplc  (k»-l.>-kiir',,ik),  a.  [Aa  caaeocorr- 
oui  +  -ic.]    Same  H  rauloearjifmu, 

caulocarpoua  (kii-l<>-k»r'pue),  a.  [=F.  caulo- 
carpe.i  Gr.  «xeXor(= L.  «tnit>),  a  stem,  +  napiroV, 
fruit.]  In  bot.,  bearing  fruit  repeatedly  upon 
the  same  stem :  applied  to  such  plants  as  have 
perennial  stems. 

caulome  (kA'lom),  n.  [<  Or.  aouWc,  a  stem: 
see  eauli*  and  coic-1.  ]  In  boL,  the  stem  or  stem- 
like portion  of  a  plant;  the  stem-structure  or 
axis. 

caulophyllin  (ka-l^-fil'in).  »t.    [<  (V»»/o/.Ay»uw 
+  ■4u\J  A  resinous  substance  precipitated  by 
water  from  the  tincture  of  the  plant  Vaulo- 
jihyltum  thatictrintlr*. 

Oaulophyllum  (ka-19-fil'um),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
mrAor  (=  L.  eauli*),  stem,  stalk,  ■♦•  et/./ov  =  L. 
folium,  leaf.]  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  family 
Berberidaeetf,  including  one  North  American 
and  two  Asiatic  species,  perennial  tuberous- 
rooted  herbs,  bearing  usually  a  single  leaf  and 
a  raceme  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  blue  berries. 
The  American  species,  (-'.  ihalictroide*,  known 


eauli culu*  (ka-lik'v-lus),  it.:  pi. 
*|L.,  dim.  of  eau- 
li*, a  stalk :  see 

eauli*.']    1.  Iu 

arch.,  one  of  the 

lesser  branches 

or  leaves  in  the 

tvpical  Corin- 
thian capital, 

springing  from 

the   caulcs  or 

main  stalks 

which  support 

tho  volutes. 

They    are  aoiae- 

limea  confounded 

with     tbc  main 

atalk*  from  which 


Same  as  caulirulu*. 


(-11). 


proportion. 

Caulopteria  (ka-lop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
«te>.or,  a  stem,  +  irr/^Wf,  a  fern,  <  irrrpor.  a  wing, 
=  E.  feather.]  One  of  the  generic  names  given 
by  paleobotanists  t^  fragments  of  the  trun  ks  of 
fossil  tree-ferna,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
characterized  by  four  ormore  longitudinal  rows 
of  oval  or  roundish  impressions  or  foliar 


•car  eontahia  s  linear  cicatrix  concenui- 
vltbor  in  horaeahoe  form,  with  the  enda 
,  or  a  complete  eJIrpaa.  the  upper  por- 
tion ot  which  aurrounda  a  tranaveree  trace  eomewbat  like 
aa  inverted  IT.   Tbeae  inner 


Hi. 


aprlng.  . 
with    the  licit.-' 
In  the  middle  of 
the  atdea  of  the 
euulituU. 
9.  In  bot..  same  as  raulirlc. 
cauliferotts  (ka-Hfe-ms),  a.  [= 
L.  eauli*.  a  stalk,  -fferre  =  E.  * 
.same  as  caulf/tecn  (. 


.f.caalla.  B.t 


.  and 


:  F.  cauliferr,  < 
•ar1.]    fn  bot.. 


The  reiot  and  Uie  mu\       Ray.  Worlu  of  Creation.  U.  cauliflower  (  k* '  li -flou-Cr),  N.    [Earlier  colli. 


4.  In  anat..  the  great  or  gastrocolic  omentum ;  Jtoircr,  coHi^ory,  <wI«/ortc,  cole  Jtorie,  modified, 
the  large  loose  fold  of  peritoneum  which  hangs    in  imitation  of  E.  cole *,  L.  erndu,  and  E. 


like  an  apron  in  the  abdominal  cavity  in  front 
of  the  intestines,  depending  from  the  stomach 
and  transverse  colon.— 6.  A  portion  of  the  am- 
»  enveloping  the  fetus,  which 


floirrr, 

from  the  F.  name  chow  flori*  or  Henri*  (Cot- 

f»vc>:  cAomx,  pi.  of  rAoej  s=  E.  cole,  cabbage, 
L.  eauli*.  a  cabbage,  orig.  a  stalk  (see  cote*, 
caulu);  flori*,  flturit,  pp.  pi.  of  fbtrir,  later 


mark  the  eilt  of  the 
banda  of  the  pettulea,   CauUptrrtt  la  dlatantly 
rotated  to  the  MarutUatrm.     It  la  cbaractoiatlc  of 
the  tarbocilferoaa.  eapectalu  the  higher  con]  mcaanrea. 
caumat  ki'mftj.n.   [I.L.,<  Gr.  uu>o.  heat:  see 
ealmi.)   In  nied.,  heat ;  inflammation ;  fever:  a 
word  formerly  used  in  the  designation  of  vari- 
ous diseases,  especially  those  exhibiting  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  as  cauma  pleuriti*,  pleurisy ; 
caasui  podagricum,  gout;  but  also  cauma  her- 
morrkafficum,  so-called  active  hemorrhage, 
caumatict  (ka-mat'ik),  a.    [<  <-«Mm4](f-)  +  -if.] 
In  wed.,  of  the  nature  of  cauma. 
caunter,  cannter-lode  1  kan'tcr,  -16d),  n.  [Dial, 
var.  of  counler{-lode).]    Same  as  countrr-fooV. 
caup1  (kap),  r.  t.     [E.  dial.  var.  of  cheap,  e., 
after  Icel.  lanpa,  buy  or  sell,  bargain,  —  D. 
koopen,  buy,  etc. :  see  cheap,  r.  j  To  exchange. 
[North.  Eng.] 

Tliere  it  a  wonderful  tamenraa  about  Ute  diet  on  board 
a  tmark,  but  tile  inianUty  oonaumed  la  nrodiirhnia.  It 
certainly  la  aometlmea  a  little  varied  by  kauyina.  or  el- 


Uy  nj  wVJ 


■If 


.q.T.]    A  cup 


canp 

caup-  (kap),  ».    [Same  aa 
or  wooden  bowl.  [Scotch.] 

caup3!  <kap),  *•  an"  r-   Sco  ^"P1- 

cauponatet  (ka'po-nat),  r.  i.  [<  L.  caHpona- 
tn*.  pp.  of  cau}ionari,  tranie,  <  eaupo(n-),  a  petty 
tradesman,  huckster,  innkeeper.  See  rAoop.J 
To  keep  a  victualing-houso  or  an  inn ;  hence, 
to  engage  >u  petty  trafficking;  huckster. 

cauponationt  <ki*-iM>-iia'shoui,  n.   r_<  L.  a*  if 

•ca*po»at»H*-),  <  ofif/iosfifg*-.'  see  caupanatc.) 
Low  trafficking;  ' 
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.  ...cmplatlng  the  aerloe  of  ranees  which  ire  them- 
Belvvw  tile  elfccta  of  Oliver  .wliaee,  we  arc  necessarily  led  to 


Better  it  were  lo  have  >  drfimnlty  in  preaching,  en  that 
iw  would  preach  the  truth  of  tlod.  and  thai  which  i>  to 


be  prescl.ed."wlthonle.iiijio.iat..mai.d  adulteration  of  U.« 
wont.  .  .  .  than  to  have  such  a  uniformity  that  the  filly 
people  «WH.l  1«  thereby  occasioned  to  continue  aUU  in 

their  la  iiUblc  ignorance.^  ^  R«„aiui  II  S4" 

I  ihall  now  trace  and  expose  their  corruptlona  and  oiu- 

t.oiafi.ois  of  tile  go*IM-l  tirltilrjr. 

:auponiMf  (ka'po-nbO,  r. i.  [<  L.  ca«p»n(ari) 
+  -i.v.    See  rutijiomife.]    To  sell  wine  or  vict- 


The  rich  rogues  who  ««,«,«u-erf  to  the  armies  In  Her- 
many.  H'ari,urf.'ii,  To  Kurd,  1-ettcr*.  claxi. 

caurale  i  ka'r*n,  it.  A  name  of  the  sun-bittern, 
Rurypgga  hclia*.    Also  called  carle. 

OaUTUS  (ka'rus),  ii.  [L..  also  Cunts,  the  north- 
went  wind;  prob.  for  **r<ii.riis  =  Goth.  **.nr.i,  a 
storm  (siura  icimlm,  a  storm  of  wind),  =  AS. 
»r«r,  E.  thoKcr;  related  to  L.  <i6»e*iriw<,  obscure: 
we  .Aoirvr  anil  olueurr.}  Tlie  classical  name  of 
the  northwest  wind,  which  in  Italy  it)  a  stormy 


A  swlftc  wynde  Ulat  tie)  tile  CA.xus. 

Chnwrr,  llnethi.u,  I.  teeter  8. 
Tie  ground  in  piercing  rrninu  sear  .1. 

/Viouunii,  t  ajtle  of  Indolence.  »».  Til. 

causable  (ka'za-lil),  n.  f<  ««*»•  +  -nW<\]  Ca- 
pable of  being  caused,  produced,  or  effected. 

for  that  may  lie  miraculously  effected  111  one  wtileh  li 
naturally  ruismMe  in  another. 

Sir  T.  Jtiwne.  Vulg  Urr,,  III,  SI. 

(ka'r.al),  it.  and  «.     [=  F.  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 


In  the  order  of  ea  ustif  um,  aa  we 
In  the  order  ot  succession. 
r*eire«,  Nov.  Org.  KeiKiWUtu,  III.  i.  I  7. 

o(  causation  except  that  it  It  the 

An  adeouate  coixectnnencse  of  eaumtivn  yield*  the  Ir- 
reaUtildi!  belief  Dial  from  the  moat  serious  to  the  moat 
tnvlal  aetioiu  of  liken  In  aoclety  there  must  flow  conse- 
quence* which,  oultc  apart  from  lesal  agency,  conduce  to 
well  being  or  llbMng  In  greater  or  smeller  decree. 

)/.  .Speiwer,  Uataof  Ethlca,  t  19. 
Law  Of  eatuatlaa,  or  pnaei'mie  nf  Mttnlitp,  the  law 
or  doctrtne  that  every  e»«mt  (a  the  reaull  or  aaqiifil  ot 
aoine  prevloua  event  or  event*,  without  which  It  cxiuhl 
not  have  takeu  place,  and  which  beinK  preaunt  It  muat 
take  place. 

cansatlonism  (ki-ia'ahon-ir-tnl,  ».  [<  rniMn- 
firm  +  -i*n..  ]  The  theory  Of  law  of  causation. 
See  routatum. 

caUBationlrt  (ka-za'ahon-irt).  ...  [<  nwfl- 
ti,m  +  -i>f.J  A  beUever  in  the  law  of  cauaa- 
tion. 

All  •ncrewaful  men  have  agrwl  In  one  Utilur,— they 
were  eu»«rioiii«la.   Tlwy  believed  tl»t  tlilinta  wmt  not 

1.  y  luck,  but  by  law.  /.'«•"«»,  eower. 
cauAative  ( ka'za-tiv),  a.  and  n.    [=  K.  oinnnft/ 

=  Sp.  I'g.  It.  eiiufufiio,  <  U.  MMMfimx,  caitaa- 
tive,  jx-rtaining  to  a  lawsuit,  accusative.  <  rail- 
m,  cause:  aeo  ™«*v,  n.]  I.  a.  1.  Effective  as 
n  cause  or  an  agent ;  cauaaL 

The  notion  of  a  Welly  d"th  cipreaily  lijrnify  a  being  .  .  . 
potential  orcauMlinr  of  all  beiiura  lieude  lUclf. 

tip.  Ptarwan,  El |mm.  of  Cree.1, 1. 

2.  Tit  gram.,  expresniug  causation :  as,  a  cnuga - 
fire  verb:  for  example,  to  fell  (cause  to  fall),  to 
get  (cause  to  ait) ;  the  c<iu*at»e  conjugation  of 
a  verb,  such  as  is  common  in  Sanskrit.  Also 
xometimeH  applied  to  the  eai«e  by  which  cause 
is  expressed,  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

13.  it.  A  form  of  verb  or  iioun  having  causa- 
tive value. 

causatively  (ki'za-tiv-li),  cult.    In  a  causative 


:  as,  raiuitl  energy. 

In  quictlleia  U.  Id  thy  *"Ul  t"  Ibe  eit«»ol  toul 
.Wnr,;.  hntlrr,  Woman  in  ivth  O 


nt.,  p,  so 

or  causes;  implying  or 
causes ; 


expressing 


itiunner. 

niuaul  —  It.  cauxalr,  <  L.  <  cyiaja,  eiiuse:  cansatirity  (ki-ra-tiv'i-ti),  n.     f  <  caasofire  + 

see  eoNjw,  n.)    I.  a.  1 .  Constituting  or  lieliig  a  The  state  or  quality  of  being  causative, 

cause;  producing  effects  or  results;  causative;  cauaatort  (ka-za'tor),  «.    t*:'-        catumtor,  a 

party  to  a  suit;  <  L  <<m«irr,  cause.]  Onowho 
causes  or  producos  nn  effect. 
The  iuvlnllile  conditiou  of  Hie  nr»t  erioniifor. 

Sir  T.  lU'.'trnr.  Vlllfi.  Kit. 

cause  (kiizl,  ».  [<  ME.  cuusr.  <  OK.  ("liner,  also 
owe,  a  cause,  a  thing  (F.  mhxt,  a  cause,  cAoac.  a 
thing:  see  <•/»>«-).  r=  l*r.  c«as<»=  S]>.  It.  oiiiko, 
cvw<t  =  Pg.  eanna,  comn,  coita,  <  L.  <via»n,  also 
spclleil  caux*a,  a  cause,  reason,  in  ML.  also  a 
thing;  origin  uncertain.  S«hi  accuxr.  rseusr.]  1. 
That  by  the  power  of  which  an  event  or  thing 
is:  a  principle  from  which  an  effect  arises; 
that  upon  which  something  depends  per  se;  in 
general,  anything  which  stand*  to  something 
else  in  a  real  relation  analogous  to  the  mental 
relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent 
of  a  conditional  proposition.  Nominnlitt  phllmo 
phera  commonly  hold  that  every  effect  ia  the  result  not 
of  one  hut  iff  many  cauana  (tee  t'Jni  caiue,  tielowi;  hut 
the  mual  thH--trtutf  la  that  the  effect  la  an  abatract  ele- 
ment of  a  thiui  or  event,  while  the  cauae  ia  an  ah 
ftiact  element  of  an  antecedent  event.  Four  ktmta  of 
cauaea  nro  rec.i(pillcd  by  AriatoleliaiiB  ■  Ihn  Ml4ller«i/, 
/urtiMi.  >jflele«l.  and  <Ml  cou-r.  Afillerfti  oiiu*  la  that 
which  (Ivea  being  to  the  tlilim.  th«  matter  by  the  dc- 
tormlnatkici  of  which  it  la  conatltnud ;  Jermal  eaawe, 
that  xlneh  iftvra  tlie  tiim*  iu  chafartetiath*.  the  toru.  or 
deternnnatUiu  l.y  which  the  ni alter  liecoinc*  the  tliln;  ;  rfi. 
ririil  e,iwar,  an  external  cantc  i^e'eeduiif  lla  elteet  in  lime, 
and  «ll»tlikiru.ahe4l  from  wia/eei*ii  and  /e/wuii  cauae  by 
tH-n^t  external  to  thai  which  It  cauaea,  and  trom  Hie  end 
or  fttal  coior  In  belli*  that  by  wlneh  ao.ucthimr  U  nunl- 
..r'.lone,  aixl  not  merely  that  (or  the  nuke  of  which  It  la 
nuile  <it  done:  timrt  eiio/e,  all  external  cauae  folluwlnit 
after  tlial  wliir  li  It  <lct>-r:iiiiiea  (  ailed  the  inttniA  III* 
end  for  whh'h  tile  <  It. .  t  exuta.  Other  do  laU-lia  of  ca.ma 
are  aa  foil"**'  *w6*,^ ifwnrfe  or  afcerof  c<luar.  i.'UC  wlitell  Ik 
itielf  cniMcd  by  aoinethlu^;  eUe;  /'r>(  rori^.  that  which 
ia  not  caUK.)  by  iui)tli.ntf  el*.*:  iieurimor*  or  niuar-lio/* 
tan*'.  i'Iki  l»ct«e»-n  wKi-  h  and  tile  CTeel  no  otlicr  cauae 


lllllll.ltK  i'aiii. 

causality  (ka-zal'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  rviii 
(=  V.  cauntiUte  =  Sp.  cniutmuUui  ■. 


2.  Kelating  to  a  cause 
containing  a  cuuso  or 
cause. 

fMuml  pr,.p.«ilio.u  are  where  two  propoiliotii  are 
intned  by  ruuaai  w,«xl»,  aa  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  1« 
;.„,„,.     '  WhIH,  I.i,rle. 

Causal  d«flnltlOn,»  definition  which  ciinam  the  cauaea 

rawnlul  to  tlw  cxndcnee  of  Hie  thin*  de  ft  t. 

II.  a-  In j/rrtm.,uwonlthatexpressesacaiise, 
or  imroduces  a  reason. 

cansalgia  (ka-zal'ji-H),  «.  ["NI,..,  <  Gr.^amimic, 
burning,  +  A/.)or,  pain.]  In  pathul.,  an  intense 
burning  pain. 

[il.  causalities  (-tiz) 
Pg.  cau*ali- 

<Mc  =  It.  rauxalita,  <  L.  as  if  'enwintitai,  < 
nm/ai/w,  causal:  seo  rVJinrii.]  1.  That  which 
constitutes  a  cause;  the  activity  of  causing; 
the  character  of  an  event  as  causing. 

A«  he  create.!  all  thlnsa,  ao  i>  he  be.i.md  and  iu  them 
all.  In  Ilia  very  eaaeuce.  a>  IwinK  tlie  will  of  lllelr  mu«lii 
ti>«,  and  tlie  oMWUtlal  cauae  of  their  ••mateneea. 

Sir  7'.  fboiroe,  Vula.  T.IT. 

2.  The  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  or  of  effect 
to  cause;  the  law  or  principle  that  nothing  can 
happen  or  come  into  existence  without  a  cause. 
See  /'lir  of  cauMttoH,  under  cauitltum. 

AllhcllEh.  then,  the  law  of  rnumlHv  permit*  l.»  to  aay 
that  for  every  given  event  there  ia  a  ».  rb  «  of  evniU  fnitu 
which  It  inuvt  follow,  il  d.»w  led  i»  milt  ««  t..  aay  whal 
thee  ev.  uta  are.  ,M«»«»,  Plill..».  of  Kant. 

3.  In  pArcs.,  the  faculty,  localized  in  an  nr- 
gan  or  division  of  the  brain,  to  which  is  nrtnb- 
uted  the  tracing  of  effects  to  their  causes.— 
Principle  of  causality.  See  Ian  o/  mutation,  under 
Niuili..a. 

causally  (ka'zal-i),  a<fr.  As  a  cause;  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  causes;  by  tracing  effects 
to  causes,    .sir  T.  lirmcne. 

"Ml.  world  ,  .f  ex|*erienL.-e  mualljc  f..r  IlltctHircnce  a  nyntem 

of  i  ia. 
n 


Whl.  ll  tlie 


II 
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.  t  mlitlit 
r  nny  itn- 
of  ,™n. 


II 


proxima 


nnuectcd.     .t./rl»«#r>n,  rinioa.  uf  Kant. 

waa  appeased  rnuj.if/v  anil  rflleienlly  by  God.  jet 
lelyan.l  InlermeiltateH  liv  the  present*  .  .  .  laid 
Imiii  CanWri.  lVath.  Works,  I.  -O. 

catisation  (kA-xa'shonl,  «.  [<  cau.tr,  v.,  + 
-ati'in  :  =  F.  ro«.v(f/io/i.  L.  C(/ifjoifio(  ii-)  has  only 
the  deflected  sens'.'  of  'n  jiretext.  excuse,'  Ml,, 
also  •controversy.'  <  mmm,.  plead,  pretend: 
see  cau.c,  i-.]  The  net  of  causing  or  producing: 
the  principle  of  causality  :  the  relation  of  cause 

to  effect,  or  of.  effect  U) 


intervenes,  or,  in  low 

be  expected  to  foil. 

iimisI  eirrumitanee 
vuitf  co  use  ;  fufaf 
ee.lenu  which  suffice  to  brbur  al«."ll  the  runt;  i«r'ini 
nviue.  vinielhlns  which  tends  to  brlns  als.ut  an  effect, 
but  only  Id  o.n;uiicli<»u  with  other  caaacx;  rmanatitr 
cautr,  tluxt  which  by  Its  mere  cxl'tcnee  delcnnii.es  the 
ellect;  Kliirein*.  that  w  hich  brtltua  alsvut  the  effect  by 

an  action  or  ..<;*  ration,  t.-rno-d  tlur  ci.w«ror«;  w/iMi.i»ie»if 
cnu«e,  that  sliicli  brluwa  about  some  elfeet  within  it«elf, 
a*  the  min  i  rtlllnit  n|i  an  linage;  Ini.iWenl  eilt.^.  lliat 
wfne  elf.  ct  ll.s  outside  itself :  frrt  cautr,  that  which  ta 
self  delcrtnllK  .I  and  free  to  act  or  not  a  t  :  opiswed  to 
neeece^iev  ryjiisc;  oi  rove,  that  ilts»ll  wlil.  h  the 

.  ifect  jitalulv  dcpcn.U;  in-'nrwieri.ir/  enoee.  a  eanac  »ub- 
s.  rvici.t  to  the  principal  came.  The  ats.ve  are  the  chief 
.\i«tlm  tl"n«  ut  the  .\rnt..tcH»!u  The  pliysleiana,  follow. 
1i.ll  lUleli  ...i-ilre.l  three  kinds  ot  .iiiM-.,  the  ;t>di- 
Urcffe. 
ta  an  a, 


llll  <  ■      ■aiii.'a'v  "  ^  .  - ...  v  v  *  * '  f- 

Hid  •>•'•"•'■<•.  Thc/.r«n«arcfic«i«1« 
tl,.„  ot  Uilnga  ouuidc  of  Uie  prUKl- 


pal  cauae,  facilitating  the  prodttction  of  Ihe  effect,  the 
pTwynmrwit  nuuar  la  thai  wiililn  the  prtnrlpal  cause 
whicti  either  prxxltapwae*  or  directly  excites  It  to  action; 
and  the  aviurrie,  eisafisifur^r,  ur  coutinmt  msav  la  the  es- 
sence of  the  disease  Itself  ooDaldered  aa  the  cauae  of  Uie 
symptom*;  Htua  typhoid  fever  mljftil  be  rrtcrred  to  aa 
the  ruMftnsnt  cauae  of  ochcr stools  or  a  ^ukkened  pulse. 
I  ether  varletiea  are  the  orra**uw.if  c*i  u#r  (wy  .svosxihuu l#w*  i  ; 
mis^lf  eaiuje,  the  person  Incltlllst  live  av,-ut  In  action  .  o*- 
jfclir*  enuar,  tlw  Ideas  which  excite  the  Imagination  of 
Iho  agent ;  and  alr^lcteiU  cuiws.  one  w  ho  h  suQlce-a  to  bring 
StsHlt  tile  eflecl  l»ee  rujflcvenl  reit«/ii,  lin.ter  reasen). 

In  virtue  of  hit  character  as  knowing,  thirvforr.  wr  are 
entitled  to  say  tlial  man  ta,  as.'cordlim  b>  a  wrtalu  well, 
defined  meaning  ol  the  term,  a  tree  otuar. 

T.  II.  Ilretu,  lTulcgomena  lo  Kthlca,  I  74. 

Oli'*'  la  the  condensed  expression  of  the  factors  of  aay 
pltcn.Muenon.  the  effect  tsfug  the  fart  itself. 

O'.  //.  if  ires,  l'tvla.  of  Lite  and  Mind,  II.  v.  t  1* 
Of  these,  two  acoaea  of  the  word  enuse.  vol.  that  which 
brings  a  thing  lo  lx\  and  that  on  which  a  thing  under 
given  circumstances  followa.  the  forniel  is  that  of  which 
our  experience  La  the  earlier  and  more  Innovate,  ts-uig 
suggested  lo  US  by  our  convelouanes*  ..f  Wlllllut  stid  d.sng. 

J.  II.  Xeviiuln,  Unuu  ol  Assent,  p.  66, 

Specifically — 2.  An  antecedent  upon  which  an 
effect  follows  according  to  a  law  of  nature;  an 
efficient  cause.  Tlie  common  «mcoptl.  n  of  a  cause 
an  pristuclng  an  ctteet  similar  to  Itself  at  u  later  tiuve  and 
without  essential  reference  lo  any  third  fa.  tor,  ks  at  vari 
anee  with  the  establUlied  prlltcl|des  of  mechanics.  Two 
suceeaslve  poutiona  of  a  system  must  la-  known,  Iu  addl 
lion  to  the  law  of  the  force,  la-fore  a  fsisitlon  ran  Is  pre- 
dicted; tiul  the  oinmsjii  Idea  of  a  cauae  is  thai  of  • 
single  antecedent  determining  a  conac.|ucol  of  tlie  sanw 
nature.  Moreover,  the  action  of  a  force  i>  strictly  c.a- 
tein|s>raneoiis  w ith  II  ami  mines  to  an  end  with  il ;  aad 
no  known  law  of  nature  rourdlnalce  dents  separated  by 
an  interval  >>f  time. 

3.  The  reason  or  motive  for  mental  action  or 
decision;  ground  for  action  in  general. 

I  have  full  eoeise  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  Lnlo  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
t>r  ere  111  weep.  SMak.,  Lear,  It  4 

This  waa  the  only  Funeral  feast  that  ever  I  waa  at 
among  lliera,  aitd  they  gave  me  citwe  bi  reinelntier  it. 

JM'S/Vr.  \  oy.iges.  II   I  St. 

4.  In  M«r,  a  legal  proceeding  between  aslverse 
parties;  a  easo  for  judicial  decision.  See 
cowl,  0. 

Hear  the  caosea  ls-twccn  your  brethren,  and  Judge  rlght- 
e.maly  Ix'twes.n  every  mau  ami  Ida  brolber.  and  Uir  stran- 
ger that  Is  with  htm.  lleut-  t.  is. 

Relncmher  every  cause 
Stands  not  on  elonuence,  but  staint*  on  laws 

M,.ey,  A.Hl.e  to  a  Yonng  Lawyer. 

6.  In  a  general  sense,  any  subject  of  t 
or  debate  ;  a  subject  of  special  interest  or  < 
eeru;  business;  affair. 

What  counsel  give  you  In  this  welghtv  cause/ 

Shut.,  1  Ueu.  VL.  Ui  L 
The  cause  crave*  haste.  A"Aai\t  Lncreee,  L  ISstv. 

I  think  of  her  whoa*  gentle  tongue 
All  plaint  in  her  own  cisov  tawtruU  d. 

Jf.  Jrnohi,  A  5  ' 

6.  Advantage;  interest;  sake. 


7.  That  side  of  a  question  which  an  indiv 
or  partv  takes  up;  that  object  to  which  the 
efforts  of  a  person  or  party  are  directed. 

They  never  tail  who  die 

In  a  great  cau^    Ityrun,  Marino  Falicru,  iL  2. 
A  ivune  which  is  vigorous  after  eenliiriea  of  defeat  b  S 
caxss  Iwffeil  but  uol  hopeless,  beaten  Iwit  not  suhlued. 

<;.  II.  L'ttr*.  Pndai,  ol  Ufe  and  Mlud.  I  L  ♦  ;. 
CattM  of  action,  in  hue.  tlie  altuatbui  or  slate  of  facta 
which  eutltha  a  liarty  Ui  sustain  an  action  .  a  right  of 
r^^.v.  ry,— Country  Causa,  In  ie'Ss'  oerielice,  a  suit 

sgalnvladcfenilu.it  residing  inorx.  than  twenty  miles  from 
Is  union,-  Decradtng  causes.  In  yeof    ¥ee  rfcieaJow. 

—  Entitled  ui  the  cauae.  see  mtiilr  Fallacy  of 
lalse  causa.  See  /af/nci..  -  For  cause,  for  a  legally 
atlfhcieut  reason  :  as,  solue  oltiiers  are  not  remiosbb  ex- 
cent  fvr  rouse  (uac-,1  In  contraiiUtiiictioii  lo  «l  /^eesorss 

—  Matrimonial  causes,  see  mairoscnia/  —  Onerous 
cause.  See  ooecous. -  Probable  cause  i-ied  with  ref- 
erence to  criminal  pmaecnlloiivi,  such  a  state  of  fact*  and 
cireuiustaricea  as  would  lend  a  man  of  ordinary  caution 
and  prudence,  acting  r..n«elciiti..u*ly.  Impartially  reas,*. 
ably,  ainl  without  prejudice,  ujn.u  the  fact*  within  his 
knowledge,  to  believe  that  Ihe  pi  .won  accused  is  guilty  - 

The  First  Cause,  <;.«!.  "•-«.  def.  i,  above.  -  To  make 
common  cause  With,  lo  Join  with  for  the  attainment  of 
son*  object;  side -llh  ...oligly  ;  aid  and  atipis  Ti. 
she  found  1  was  a  devil  und  no  man.- 
Jfoife  nsmsiw  muse  vilh  IlKssc  who  found  as  ranch. 

DrvK-Hin.;,.  King  and  ifc-ik  I  «ll 
TO  show  cause,  to  present  a  rea*..n :  a*,  an  . idler  of 
court  reipilrtiu:  a  person  to  *Ao 
li, .1  Isi  punished  for  contempt.-  1 
/e.nrf  jiraetice.  a  suit  against  a  def. 
ni'r.re  tlian  twenty  mile*  fnrtu  London, 
cause  (kits),  I'.;  pret.  and  pp.  caused,  opr.  rone- 
f no.  L<  ME.  caxjien  =  F.  rauivr  =  Sp.  Pg.  rsfswir 
=  It.  rvmsorr-,  cause  (cf.  L.  roujnn,  give  as  a  rea- 
son, pretend,  ML.  oiKSore,  litigats-,  plead,  >  F. 
career,  etc.,  talk :  sec  oiitfeiue'') :  from  the  noun : 
see  cauxr,  it.l  I.  frcias.  1.  To  act  as  a  cause 
or  agent  in  producing;  effect ;  bring  about ;  be 
the  « 


gitized  by  Google 


tjoyu 


brethren.   Act*  x».  J. 
your  fathers  death. 
.SAo*,.  Rich.  111.,  ti.  Z. 


You  cmw 

July  dun  not  rouse  August,  though  it  Invariably  pre- 
cede it  J.  M/,  Cosmic  Fhllos.,  I.  1M. 

2.  To  make;  force;  compel:  with  an  infinitive 
the  object:  as,  the  storm  canted  him  to 

s  Kl-  lit.  7. 

And  so  mr  uay  -*ara«ln  cornyth  liy  th«l  Arpulcre  he 

id  LiUi^U:  tcr 


cast  •  stoiine  ther  alt  with  grelt 
caw*  the  acyd  Ahsoioo  punned  h)t  father,  king 
aod  caauw  liym  to  IV*. 

7Wh.wM«,  liiarlt  ..r  Eng.  Travell,  ]>.  : 

H.t  isfVuss.  To  show  cause;  give  reasons 


But  he,  to  slilfle  tlleir  curious  request, 

(Jail  return  why  she  could  not  come  In  place. 

S,tnMr,  1".  y.,  III.  |». 

ca  Useful  t  (kir'f ul),  n.  [<  cause  +  ■/«/,  1.]  Hav- 
ing a  real  or  sufficient  cause.  .Sprx*tr. 
WaU  thyself  !  and  wail  with  ra*~Jull  tear.. 

£./•  /■.  .Vidary,  in  Arber  •  Knit.  Garner,  I.  tM. 

causeless  (kte'i*.),  «.  [<  «.»•«  +  jr*«.]  l. 

Having  no  cause  or  producing  agent;  self- 
originated;  uncreated. 

Reach  llw  Almighty's  mcM  throne. 
And  nuke  blxaiurlrn  power  the  cause  of  hII  tltlnir*  known . 

Str  H.  lUnekwurr,  Creation. 

9.  Without  just  ground,  reason,  or  motive: 
as,  cautfltM  hatred;  cauirlr**  fear. 

Your  taumUa  hale  to  ine  I  hope  la  l>Urted. 

lira*.  ana  f  7..  Maid  a  Tragedy,  1.  i. 


il)  marked,  and  varying  In  diameter  from 
,  with  a  height  of  :W  (wl  In  sonic  phut*. 


William  Morri..  Earthly  Paradise.  III.  SK. 
causelosat  (kaz '  lea),  <i//>'.    Without  cause. 


causelessly  (kaz'lcs-li  -,  nlr.  Iti 
manner;  without  cans?  or  reason 

Carelessly  ami  <vtu«J<jW»  iK-gh-rt  It 


—If  neglect  It 
J't.  ray(ur, 


a  causeless 


L,|4 


causelessness  (kaz'les-nes),  ».  [<  tauttltna  + 
-new.]    The  state  of  being  causeless. 

causer  (ka'ztr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
causes;  the  agent  or  act  by  which  an  effect  is 
produced. 

Ii  n..t  the  causer  of  Uie  timeless  deatha 


San*.,  Rich.  11L.  I  t 
causOTase  (ko-zez'),  n.    [F.,  prop.  fern,  of  tau- 
*rnr,  talkative,  a  talker,  <  eriiwrr.  talk:  see 
raaar,  r.  i.J    A  small  sofa  or  settee  for  two  per- 
sons. 

causeway,  causey  (kaz'wa,  kiVzi),  «.  [Prop. 
raunrfi  (the  form  Cfjawirnji,  <  ME.  enircricrg, 
omrcy  irry  ( Prompt .  Parv. ),  being  a  popular  per- 
version, in  simulation  of  trrry,  a  road),  early 
mod.  E.  also  cvisftry,  nuutty,  <  ME.  f»j«<N,  kauce, 
caicr,  cairscr,  ulso  Cf4M<"**c,  emrehie,  <  Of*,  'ciu- 
rit,  cttHckic,  tnuthirt,  thaurir,  F.  rkau/ixrt  =  Pr. 
mvjoada  =  Sp.  calcarta,  <  ML.  taktatn,  rarely 
mta'old  (also  c/ilmi,  cnlcrw,  after  the  OF,  form ), 
a  paved  road  (sc.  J.,  ria,  a  wuy.  nmd ;  cf.  E. 
street,  ult.  <  LL.  ttratn  (sc.  L.  n<i),  a  paved 
road),  prop.  fern,  of  'cnlecattu,  'calciatmr,  pp. 
of  'calerurr,  calciare,  pave,  make  a  roitd  oi 


causeway  (l'p.  catcar,  pave;  cf.  OF, 
chaueie r,  traverse  a  road),  <  L.  < 


nr 

Ctiuchicr, 
,  crt/x  (ci'e-,  calci-), 
e,  chalk,  the  verb  list  ing  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  broken  limestone,  atid,  appor. 
in  a  more  general  application,  of  any  broken 
stone,  or  of  gravel  (cf.  L.  dim.  ctilcvlux,  a  pebble, 
gravel,  cnlculosu-i,  calculous,  gravelly),  or  less 
prob.  to  tho  use  of  lime  or  mortar,  in  making 
such  roads :  see  mix,  chnik,  caU  nl*».  The  verb 
is  by  some  identified  with  L.  calrrnre,  also  eril- 
ciare  (>OF.  cauchicr,  cauchcr,  cauccr,  F.  chauxscr 
=  Pr.  canrnar  =z  Hp.  aikjir  =  I'g.  calcar  =  It. 
enkarc),  shoe,  provide  with  shoes,  <  L.  cntcrnt, 
a  shoe :  see  caltv  atr.  Crtujicimy,  being  now 
known  to  be  a  false  form,  is  beginning  to  be 
avoided  by  some  writers.]  1.  A  road  or  path 
raised  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground 
by  stones,  earth,  timber,  fascines,  or  tho  like, 
serving  as  a  dry  passage  over  wet  or  marshy 
grounil,  over  shallow  water,  or  along  the  top  of 
an  embankment. 


f  the  caiUll 


At  tbe  fjo 
■Klea,  and  tli 
waa  narowe  und  ttraite 


the  morn*,  dene  on  alle 
!  uf  n  lltlll  muvAie  that 
<f  half  a  mvle  of  l^iisllie- 

*erfii.(E.  tl.S.i  III.  1*0. 
Such  are  tho  making  and  rrn«yrlint"f  Brldg-n,  Catum", 
t'ondiuta  to  cimucy  waU  r  to  Ilwlr  Hi«pltalU  ,.r  Teni|>ln, 
/'u«A.u,  lllnrimasr.  p,  ac. 
It  i>  atranje  to  aee  the  charm-able  pavernriiU  und  rnurr- 
irayi  In  tlie  avenuea  and  entrance,  of  towns  almad  Ii- 
yimd  the  s«-a*. 

Rkiwi.  rharce  upon  the  Commiattoii  f,.r  the  V.  rue 
The  ..th.  r  way  SaUn  went  .l  .wn 
The  a***  to  ball-gate.        Jf        P.  L ,  a-  411. 

:  j:< 
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A  nam>w  ffinllt-  of  rotnth  atooet  an<l  rran 
A  rude  and  natural  miwiwy.  Intcntoaeil 
KetwiH-n  the  water  aild  a  wlndilkK  alope 
IH         aiul  thicket 

Wvnt*viv<h,  Naming  of  Placea,  It. 
The  old  and  pondrrotia  tmuki  of  jvroatrate  Uvea 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  rauary  rade. 

Bryant,  EntraiK*  to  a  Wood. 

2.  A  sidewalk,  or  path  at  the  side  of  a  street  or 
road  raised  alwve  the  carriageway.— Crown  of 
the  causey,  see  crown.  —  aunt's  Causeway,  a  prom- 
ontory of  columnar  liw^alt  covering  larue  rial  ar«-aa  on  the 
oiul  of  Antririt,  In  Uie  north  of  Inland,  when-  th«  for- 
mations arc  rt.iely  dltplavt-d  In  the  cIom  ftitliut  Iwiadpnal 
pillaro,  dl.tlncJly  inarknl,  and 
IS  to  »  Inclw-a, 

taa-i/r 

causeway,  causey  (kaz'wa,  ki'si).  r.  t.  [< 

rnuwiray,  nium-y,  «.]  To  pro%-ide  with  a  cause- 
way;  pave,  as  a  road  or  street,  with  blocks  of 
stone. 

Hie  white  Worn  ttonel  which  rnturwavrd  the  middle  of 
the  path.  CKttrlotlr  Itmnlr,  Jane  Kyre.  tiL 

causey,  n.  and  r.    See  Cdtim-imy. 

causia  (ka'aijl),  n.  [<  Or.  toicjoj,  <  »aoy,  nainirj] 
A  broad-brimmed  felt  hat.  with  a  very  low 
crown,  or  sometimes  no  distinct  crown,  form- 
ing part  of  the  national  costume  of  the  ancient 
Macedonians  and  of  related  peoples,  as  the 
111/rians,  It  waa  worn  hv  klinr*.  dyed  purple  and  >«r- 
mundi-il  l.y  a  while  or  gnM  vlnhnddrrtif  diadem  In  the 
funu  of  a  narrow  hand,  of  which  the  fringed  cud*  hung 
down  at  the  hack. 

Tho  taii'Mi  .  .  .  had  a  very  broad  hrim  anil  a  Terr  low 
crow  n,  and  U-tonirexl  to  the  Macedonian,  ^Ctolian,  Illytian, 
and  alao  pc-rlup*  Thcaaalun  coatume. 

t*.  '>.  Jf  utter,  Manual  of  An  hwl.  (tran^.1,  I  SSI. 

causid  (ka'sid),  n.  A  snake  of  the  family  Cau- 
m</Vr. 

CausidlB  (kA'si-do),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  ("«1WM.«  + 
Htfu-.]  A  family  of  solenoglyph  Oy/kidia,  typified 
by  the  genus  Cowrus,  having  the  maxillary  bono 
not  excavated,  the  poison-fang  grooved  in  front, 
and  a  postfrontal  bone  present.  Ttn»  iteixra  be- 
alitc*  t'anwii*  are  ItttrmyhU  and  /AtoWiraw*  They  ar* 
venom<>na  *eri>enta,  utoat  nearly  related  to  the  1'i^rwha 

causidlcal  (ka-sid'i-kal),  a.  [<  LL.  cawsiilieali*, 
<  L.  cttHnUUeun,  an  advocate  or  pleader,  <  tvtuta, 
a  cause,  +  ilicrrr,  say.]  1'ertaining  to  an  advo- 
cate, or  to  pleading  or  the  defense  of  suits. 

caussont.       Same  as  mrrcou. 

caustic  (kaa'tik),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  roiu'tVjuc  = 

*Sp.  tdHgtiro  =  I'g.  eonstieo  =  It.  miuitico,  <  L. 
frlaurtieiu,  <  Gr.  mtmixos,  caustic,  Corrosive,  cb- 
tiable  of  burning,  <  aoirrrof ,  verbal  adj.  of  naif iv, 
burn :  see  cvi/ml.  cniiiwfi,  fnife-iw,  and  cf.  riifYnu- 
tff.l  I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  burning,  corroding, 
or  destroying  the  tissue  of  animal  substances. 
See  crmafieily.  —  2.  Figuratively,  severely  crit- 
ical or  sarcastic ;  cutting:  as,  a  caustic  remark. 

Let  their  humour  be  never  bo  rntuftr. 

.Si».Hef(,  Humphrey  Clinker. 
Thnac  illusions  of  fancy  which  were  at  length  dispelled 
by  Uie  rau*ric  satire  of  t'-crvautca 

/•rracoff,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
Caustic  alcohol,  barlay,  etc.  See  the  nouns.—  Caustic 

CUTVe,  in  morn.  See  II..  X  -  Caustic  potash,  potassium 
hydrate,  KOH,  u  hard,  white,  brittle  auliatance.  easily  solu- 
ble In  water  and  deliquescent  In  air.  It  Is  a  strong  base, 
funnlna;  stable  crystal liive  compound*  Willi  all  acids.  It  Is 
a  powerful  caustic,  ipilckly  destroying  anliuai  and  vegeta- 
ble tissu.-s.  I'austlL*  potash  is  used  In  mealiclne  aa  a  cau- 
tery, and  In  iiiiinN-rlcaa  ways  in  tho  arts,  as  a  detrm-nt, 
as  a  t*a*c  tor  making  salt*  of  potnah,  athl  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  —Caustic  soda,  wmIIuiii  bydiatc,  NaoU,  a 
white,  britilr  aolul,  having  much  tho  same  clo-mical  and 
physical  properties  as  caustic  p>>tash,  and  similar  uses  In 
the  arts.  The  soap*  irtadn  with  caustic  atala  are  hard  ; 
those  made  with  caustic  potash  are  sofu  -  Svn.  2.  Stinadng, 
pujurcut,  acrid,  sarcastic. 

BL,  «.  1.  In  mnl,,  any  substance  which  bums, 
comxles,  or  disorganizes  tho  tissues  of  animal 
structures;  an  esehnrotie. —  2.  Figuratively, 
something  pungent  or  severely  critical  or  sar- 
castic.   See  fnw#(icj/y. 

Your  hotttwt  muMu  ir.  H.  Jvnmn,  Elegy  on  Lady  Pawlet. 

When  we  mn  endure  tho  cumWics  an,l  correctives  of  oar 
spiritual  gnliies,  in  tlnuo  things  in  which  we  are  most 
apt  to  please  ourselves,  then  our  obedience  Is  regular  and 
humble.  Jrr.  Tai/U  r,  Works  (rd.  1S3.'  ),  I.  nt 

3.  In  nififA.,  an  envelop  of  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fixed  point  and  reflected  or 
refracted  by  a  surface  or  a  curve.  Caustic*  are 

cinse^iiclitly  of  two  kinds,  cornea Irff kx  and  dwcowrfsW, 
tho  former  ta  lng  caiwtlen  by  rrllectlou  and  Uie  latt«rcans- 
thu  by  n  fraction.—  Lunar  Caustic,  a  name  given  t»  silver 
nitrate  when  cast  Into  utlcks  for  the  uae  of  surgeons,  etc. 
See  nitrau  —  Secondary  caustic,  the  orthogonal  trajec- 
tory of  the  roficct-d  or  refracted  mya:  an  Itiv.ilnte  of  a 
plane  eaustlr.  —  Vienna  caustic,  a  mixture  of  |aitii*»iutii 
hydrate  an-l  lime  In  onual  iiroj>-itlon<,  forming  a 
used  In  medicine  a»  a  vans 
byilrate  al.uic 

canstical  ikas'ti-kat),  o.  Same  as  cniufic. 
IKare.) 

caustically  (kas'ti-kal-i),  «rfr.    In  a  caustic  or 
as,  to  say 


causticity  (kfts-lis'i-t').  [<  <a«s/.c  +  -ify; 
=  F.  atushcite  =  Sp.  f-tisfiCKfiwi  =  Pg.  cutis'acv- 
datk=  It.  miMticita.]  1.  The  property  of  be- 
ing cauat  ic,  that  is,  of  corroding  or  disorganizing 
animal  matter,  or  the  quality  of  combining  with 
tho  principles  of  organized 'substances  so  as  to 
destroy  tho  tissue ;  corrosiveness.  This  prop- 
erty belongs  to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alkalis, 
and  some  metallic  salts. —  2.  Figuratively,  se- 
verity of  language ;  pungency;  sarcasm. 

He  waa  a  master  In  all  llio  arts  of  ridicule ;  and  his  tn- 
ethaiutllile  spirit  only  required  sonic  permanent  subject 
to  have  rivalled  the  fwusrenry  of  Swift. 

/.  II  Itrarh,  Quarrels  of  Anthora,  p.  ins. 

I  shall  tie  sorry  to  mias  his  pungent  speech.  I  know  It 
will  t«  all  aruas)  for  the  church,  aiwl  all  rftutinty  for 
.VhUtu.  CltaHoll*  HrrmU,  sblrlvy,  xrUi. 

Ho  liad,  besides,  a  ready  m\uticitv  of  tongue. 

rVeof-M  Eliot,  Still  on  tbe  Floss.  L  7. 

caustlcnesat  (kis'tik  ties),  w.    The  quality  of 

being  caustic ;  causticity. 

cauatiry  (kis'ti-fl),  r.  t. ;  prt-t.  and  pp.  roswft- 
.iSeyf,  ppr.  ffiuftfi/yin;/.  [<  cfiswfir.- see -/y.]  To 
render  caustic ;  convert  into  caustic.  For  esatn- 
ple,  soda  ash  or  carlvinate  of  soda  Is  caustlflrd  by  bollliiar 
with  milk  of  lime,  which  removes  the  carbunlc  arid  anil 
converts  the  sodium  inbi  caustic  *>»la. 

caU8U8  (ka'sus),  ».  [NL..  <  Or.  sofuoc,  burning 
heat,  causus,  <  «o  «/i',  burn.  <f.  rniiiMa.]  1.  In 
•serf.,  a  highly  anient  fever. —  2.  [«y>-]  In 
hrrjret.,  the  typical  gcuu*  of  Cau.iiilrr.  J.  fl'ag- 
Irr. 

cautelt  (ka'tel),  it.  [=i  Sc.  coNfclf,  <  ME.  rautet, 
t  iutcle,  <  OF.  cautfle  ax  F.  cttutile  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  cautela,  <  L.  ca«fc/<i,  caution,  precaution,  < 
castu«,  pp.  of  rnrcrr,  take  heed:  sc 
1.  Caution;  wariness;  prudence. 


that  a  leaa  pleasure 
sure  be  no  cause  at 
r  ut  necessity.  If  tho 


lint  in  ail  things  this  mul-l  they  oi 
hinder  not  a  bigger ;  and  that  the  p] 
displeasure.  wHcb  they  think  to  foil 
pleasure  be  uuhonest. 

7iu*tn*m,  tr.  of  sir  T.  More  l  Utopia,  IL  7. 

2.  Subtlety ;  craftiness;  cunning;  deceit ;  fraud. 

Thus  joure  oaufeft  to  the  comoniic  hath  combrcd  Jrni  alL 
Mtnanl  Ihr  Rnleltt,  I  74. 
No  *«dl,  nor  iaultt,  doth  Iwsmirch 
Tho  rtrtni-  of  his  will.  .S7,.i*. ,  llsmlct,  L  3. 

8.  Ectles.,  a  detailed  cahlon  or  written  direc- 
tion concerning  the  proper  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing the  holy  communion. 

cautellyt,  adr.  [ME.  cautclg;  <  eaiitW  +  4y*.] 
Cautiously. 

Make  a  crye,  and  c<i«fr/y  thou  call 

For*  /tairt,  p.  328. 

cautaloaSr  (k&'te-lus),  a.  [<  ME.  cuafe-toft*  = 
F.  cyihWciu-  s  I'r.  niHUloi  —  Sp.  Pg.  OT»'WfW>, 
<  ML.  cniitf^osiijf,  <  L.  cnuMn :  see  caulcf  and 
-<)««.]  1.  Cautious;  wary;  provident:  as,  "fn>»- 
ff/'>a»  though  young,"  />rny('»>.  Queen  Margaret. 

Jfsjr.  liallger  stands  senUnel : 
Ttlell  I'll  retire. 
G*r.  We  must  be  cowrWuwa. 

MMlrtvn,  Family  of  Ix)v«,  U,  «. 
M y  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon  wasted ; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion. 
If  cawfetoiu,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 

.Wasnnoer,  city  Madam,  IL  t. 


2. 


»  IIIUIIIT. 

),  n.  Cautious- 


Swear  priests,  and  cow  ards,  and  men  ratitrlo 
Old  leeble  camims,  and  such  ailftertng  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs.  Shak.,  J.  C,  II.  U 

Cunning;  treacherous;  wily. 
Tbcy  are  (for  the  most  portl  aoe  rauUl-A,,  and  wylye- 
headed,  s|lecially  being  nwn  of  si«  small  expetlrm-e  and 
practise  in  lawe  matters,  that  you  would  wonder  whence 
they  bomme  such  subtlltyes  ami  slye  shift.-* 

Syrntrr,  State  ot  Ireland, 

cantelotlglyt(k4'te-liis-li), adr.  1.  Cautiously; 

warily. —  2.  Cunningly;  slvly;  craftily, 
cautelousnesai  (ki'te-lu 

ness ;  prudence. 
Thi-so  two  great  Christian  virtue-*  (vnifWonsness,  rf-peo- 

tance.  llalrt,  (iolueu  Remains,  p  254. 

cautert  (k4't6r),  n.    [LL.,  <  Or.  «niTr;yi,  a  sear- 
ing-iron, <  «a«iv,  burn.]  A  searing-iron.  .Vi». 
tsheu. 

cauterant  (kA'ter-ant),  n.  [For  •caN(<?ri/i«f,  < 
ML.  cauteriaH( »-).«.  ppr.  of  canfentire,  cauter- 
ize: see  ranferi.-c.]    A  cautery;  at 

cauterisation,  cautertoe.   See  a 

tauter  ize. 

canterism  (ka'ter-izm),  it.  [<  rnatenif  +  -isn. 
Cf.  Cfiufcri-c]    The  applicatann  of  a  cautery. 

cauterization  (ka#t>r-W.a'slion),  «.  [<  tauter- 
«.-r  +  -atom;  =  F.  tauti'ri*aiuia  =  Pr.  f(mfcr»- 
.-<tcr'o  =  Sp.  CrtMlVri>a<-i<>n  =  Pg.  eri«frn.-««Tf>  = 
It.  cYigfcn^rartoric.]  1.  In  aura.,  the  act  of  cau- 
terizing or  searing  some  morbid  part  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  hot  iron,  or  of  caustics,  etc.— 2. 
The  effect  of  the  application  of  a 


caiwtoai/y.      Also  spcUod  caafc-nantion. 


>tMlm 


uler.) 


cauterize  (ka'tcr-li), 
iaxl,  ppr.  eauleristng.  [=  F.  cMufcr'iicr  =  Pr. 
«i«fc-rwiar  =  .Sp.  Pg.  C4ttf«rxtfr  =  lt.cattfrric~arr, 
<  ML.  oiuf<Tir«rc,  also  cauteriare.  <  Or.  aoen,- 
puS^riv,  cauteriio,\  *oitw»iov,  a  searing-iron:  see 
eosfrry.]  1.  To  burn  or  war  with  firo  or  u  hot 
iron,  or  with  caustics,  ax  morbid  flesh. 

Fugitive  iIivh  are  marked  and  nnJmad  with  burnuig 
irons.  Jer.  T«uf<.r.  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  teT. 

ac^^eanier^*^^^^  ban!  "  *** 

Jf  of/ey,  Uuteb  Kepublic,  III.  Ml. 

9.  To  sear,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

uclciicea 
Burton,  Anal  ot  Mcl.,  p,  ll». 

sis  the  fear 

r  Dying.  L  two. 

^   Also  spelled  rauferise. 

cautery  ika'tor-i),  n.  ;  pi.  raatmcji  (-iz).  [= 
F.  easfeVr  —  Pr.  eauitri  —  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eauUrio,  < 
L.  rnutrrisia,  <  (Ir.  navrr;ptov,  a  branding-iron, 
a  brand,  dim.  of  aotfr/p,  a  branding-iron,  a 
burner:  nee  muter.]  1.  A  burning  or  searing, 
aa  of  morbid  flesh,  by  a  hot  iron  or  by  caustic 
substances  that  burn,  corrode,  or  destroy  the 
aolid  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Tin  burning  by  a 
hot  Into  Is  termed  orttwti  cautery;  tluu  by  caustic  luedl- 
ctnes.  i*>Untiat  cautery. 

His  discourses,  like  Jonathan's  arrows,  may  shoal  short, 
or  shoot  over,  but  out  wound  where  they  should,  nor  open 
■  need  a  lancet  or  a  cautery 

Jrr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1838),  I.  66U 
The  mad  WW 
Must  hare  the  Mwrery. 

Tennyson.  Queen  Mary,  111.  4. 

9.  The  iMtrutnent  or  drug  employed  in  cauter- 
ising. Corrujajl  •  cautery.  Manic  as  Curri#a»'«  aut- 
re* (which  see,  under  b«(/o«i.- Galvanic  cautery,  an 
Instrument  for  cauterising  which  la  heated  b)  the  passage 
through  It  ot  an  electric  current. 

cautery-electrode  (k*'t*r-i-«-lek'tr6d),  ».  A 
name  applied  to  any  ot  ths  various  forma  of 
wire*  ana  banda  of  platinum  which  constitute 
the  heated  and  cauterising  part  of  a  galvanic 
cautery. 

canting-Iron  (ka'tingi'ern),  it.  [Appar.  short 
for  raulertng.  or  cati/erfciN^-sron.  see  ca 
A  searing-iron.  A'.  H.  Knight. 
caution  (aa'shon),  a.  [<  ME.  raucion,  raaoiotia 
(def.  7)  =  F.  caution  =  Pr.  can  (to  =  Sp.  cau- 
riox  =  Pg.  caucSo  =  It.  eatuione  (cf.  D.  cautie 
sat  Q.  caution  =  Dan.  Sw.  iaofioa,  chiefly  in  le- 
gal senses),  <  L.  catttio(n-),  caution,  precaution, 
security,  bond,  warranty,  <  onutMg,  pp.  ot  ca- 
rers, be  on  one's  guard,  take  heed,  look  out, 
s  AS.  tctawian,  look  at,  behold, 
i  show.]  1.  Prudence  In  regard  to 
danger;  wariness,  consisting  in  o  careful  at- 
tention to  probable  and  possible  results,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  conduct  to  avoid  failure  or 
disaster. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  see  live  Oily.  But 
1  At,  before  we  euter'd,  to  tret  License  of  the 
1  to  proceed  with  all  retuftus. 

JrnunWceif,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  1J4 
I  did  at  Alexandria  was  to  pace  round 
take  the  bearings ;  wliich  I  did  with  so 
lust  I  thought  I  could  only  hare  been  ob- 
anizary  that  attended  me 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I  1 

9.  Anything  intended  or  serving  to  induce  wari- 
ness ;  a  warning  given  either  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  any  other  way ;  monitory  advice. 

In  way  ot  caution,  I  must  tell  vow. 

Von  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly 

As  It  behooves  my  daughter  and  your  hosier. 

SKak.,  Hamlet.  I.  J 
Indulge,  my  tm,  live  tautiant  of  the  wise. 

fope,  Odyasey,  xxtll.  III. 

8t.  Provision  or  security  against  something; 
provident  care ;  precaution. 

In  despite  of  all  the  rules  and  nsu»u.»»  of  government, 
the  nkoat  dangerous  and  mortal  of  vices  will  come  ott. 

Sir  R  LF.etratuj*. 

4.  In  reersf  Eng.  lair,  a  written  warning  or 
caveat  filed  with  the  registrar  of  land-titles 
against  dealings  with  the  land  without  notice 
to  the  cautioner,  or  person  who  files  the  want- 
ing.—6.  Security;  guaranty;  pledge;  ' 
[Now  confined  to  Scotch  law.  J 

The  parliament  would 
eaufton  that  the 

6.  A  person  who  gives  security ; 
cautioner.  [Scotch,  and  generally 
ka'abon,  as  also  in  sense  A.] 

The  King  of  Spain  now  otters  himself  for  Caution,  fi«r 
patting  In  Execution  what  l>  stlpulab-d  In  liehall  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  hU  Msjrstvof  llrrat-ltrttain  s 
«»ueH,  Utters.  I.  lit.  a. 
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8.  Something  to  excite  alarm  or  astonishment ; 
something  extraordinary:  absolutely  or  with 
Borne  fanciful  addition  :  as,  the  way  they  scat- 
tered was  ncaution  toimakca.  [Slang.]  —Band  of 
caution.  »<-e  (hoW  I .  -  Syn.  L  forethixight.  lorocaO,  heed, 
viuilancr,  watchfulness,  circumspection.— 2.  Admiwiilion- 
caution  (ka'shon),  r.  f.  [<  caution,  a.]  To  give 
notice  of  danger  to ;  warn ;  exhort  to  take  heed. 
You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms.  Suy/1. 

cautionary  (ki'shgn-A-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  caution 
+  -ary ;  =  F.  caittionnatre  =t  Sp.  Pg.  rauWo- 
n«r.]  I.  rt.  1.  Containing  a  caution,  or  warn- 
ing to  avoid  danger:  as,  ni«f«>s«rj(  advice. 

You  will  see  thst  these  wsjs  are  mxle  cautionary 
eikongh.  Bvnuna,  lllgriin's  Frugrvss,  11. 

Waved  his  unoccupied  hand  with  a  cavtumarx  gesttu*e 
to  his  iMHtipanlons.     Bartmm,  Ingoldslry  LegviHU.  I.  H">. 

2.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  in  security. 

Has  the  enemy  noasurtonary  towns  and  seaports,  toidvc 
us  for  securing  trade  T  Xwi/I,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 
Cautionary  town,  a  town  the  control  and  revenues  of 
a  htch  are  granted  hy  the  government  to  a  foreign  power  to 
secure  the  payment  ot  a  drM  or  the  performance  of  an  ob- 
ligation ;  notably,  certain  strongholds  In  the  >rtherlamla 
which  were  thus  pledged  to  the  rUiglUh  cr*iwn  in  the  time 
ot  Elizabeth,  particularly  the  cities  ot  flushing,  Uriel,  and 
Hammekeus. 

A ixl  it  Is  resolved  that  It  fa  benevolence  raised  for  the 
crown  In  Dvvonl  shall  only  be  employed  for  the  payiuent 
of  bis  dctrta,  as  namely  for  Ireland,  the  Nsvy,  and  Uie 
CautioMtef  Ti.iciiJ  In  the  I^.w  Countries  ;  ami  so,  having 
tbe  carriage  of  this  business  to  your  discrt  tlons  and  wis- 
doms, we  bid  you  hoartlly  farewell, 

/.filer /mm  tk*  Lontt  in  Council  <.f  Jamcj  I. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  James  and  Philip  III., 
though  the  king  had  declared  himself  bound  by  the 
eaUes  made  by  Elisabeth  to  deliver  up  the  cautionary 


Entering  the  new  chamber  rawfKituify. 
The  glory  of  great  heaps  of  gold  could  see. 

H  tiluim  Morrit.  Earthly  raraolse,  I.  tt7. 

cautiousness  >r»'sl>u»-nes),  w.  The  quality  of  be- 
ingenutious;  watchfulness;  provident  care;  cir- 
cumspection; prudence  with  regard  to  danger. 

cautor  (ka'tgr),  n.    [<  L.  c<tnfor,  one  who  is  on 
his  guard  or  is  wary,  also  one  who  is  i 
or  bail,  <  dartre,  be  on  one's  guard,  > 
criufioa.]    A  cautioner.  [liare.] 

A  caution  means  that  a  sale  cannot  l>e  effected  < 
nolice  to  the  cantor  and  opuortnuily  of  objei-tinu. 

CvnUinporary  Jitr.,  \LIX-  3)1. 

causi,  ».   See  oin'. 

cava!  (ka'va),  pi.  cwror  (-ve).  [XL.,  fem. 
(sc.  rrua,  vetn)  of  L.  eortw :  see  enraf  and^sa.] 


served  by  the  J 


3uld  yet 
sltould  bt 


Dominions. 

7».  Bond;  bilL 


'"ryef": 


'.  Luke  ivt  «. 


loicrw  to  no  one  but  the  United  States,  he  promised  Spain 
to  allow  those  States  s  reasonable  lime  to  make  peace 
with  too  Archduke*.     Motley,  John  of  Barnevrkl,  II.  »7. 

IX  n.  Same  as  caufkwtry. 
cautioner  (ka'shon-er),  n.  1.  One  who  cau- 
tious or  advises. —  9.  In  rccrnt  Eng.  taw,  one 
who  files  a  caution  with  the  registrar  of  land- 
titles.  See  cnaftos,  ».,  4. —  3.  [Generally  pro- 
nounced ka'zhgn-er.]  In  Scott  fair,  the  person 
who  is  bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of 
an  obligation. 

cautionizet  (ka'shon-tz),  r.  f.  [<  cvjuftos  +  -«*.] 
To  promote  caution  in ;  make  prudent ;  place 
under  security  or  guaranty. 

The  captalne  of  the  Janissaries  rose  and  slew  the  Rul- 
tar,  ami  gave  his  daughter  In  marriage  to  one  Asian  Begh 
...  of  a  t>onlering  province,  to  caufttrwixe  that  part. 

Continuation  «/  A'noUes,  1414  (Onl  MS.X 

caution-money  (ka'shon-mun'i),  a.  Money 
deposited  aa  security ;  specifically,  a  sum  paid 
aa  security  by  a  student  on '  ' 
an  English  university. 

The  genteel  amorce  menu  of  a  young  man  of 
a  silver  tankard  or  his  caution  money  ought  not,  in  any 
wise,  to  be  considered  as  part  ot  his  education. 

Hemarkt  on  the  Kzpcnce  o/  Education,  lTbo. 

cautlonry  (kA'shpn-ri),  n.  [<  cowfios  +  -ry.] 
In  ciool*  fair,  the  act  of  giving  security  for  an- 
other ;  the  promise  or  contract  of  one,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  another.  Also  written  cvts- 
tionary. 

Cautious  (ka'shns),  a.  [<  caution,  on  tvpe  of 
ambitious,  <  ambition,  etc. ;  the  older  E.  adj. 
was  cttutdout,  q.  v.,  and  the  L.  adj.  is  (unfits, 

?rop.  pp.  of  oarerc,  take  heed.  See  caution.]  1. 
ossesslng  or  exhibiting  caution;  attentive  to 
probable  effects  and  consequences  of  actions 
with  a  view  to  avoid  danger  or  misfortune; 
prudent ;  circumspect ;  wary  ;  watchful :  as.  a 
a  cviMfioiM  advance. 

1  quick  sighted  gentlemen 

BentUv,  Sermons.  11. 
Like  most  men  ot  eaufuma  tempers  and  prosperous  for 
times,  he  hail  a  strong  disposition  to  support  whatever 
eileled.  Jtaeawtay. 

S.  With  o/before  the  object  of  caution:  wary 
in  tvgurd  to  the  risks  of;  afraid  or  heedful  of 
the  dangers  involved  in. 

Having  one  Man  snrprited  once  by  some  Spaniards  lying 
tbeee  in  arahiuh.  and  carried  ott  by  them  to  Panama,  we 
'ions  ot  Htragfilinjf. 

Jramfner,  \  oyages.  I.  17*. 

d  at  midulctit  return 'd 
irth  ;  crtMf iiriM  til  dav. 

Hilton,  P.  L.,  It  M. 

St.  Over-pnident ;  timorous ;  timid. 

You  shall  be  received  at  a  postern  door,  if  you  be  not 

cautious,  hy  one  whose  touch  would  make  old  Nestor 

young.  .tfassiajjvr'. 

■=Sytt.  Prudent,  careful,  wary,  vigilant,  heodrul,  th.««ht- 

tut.  w-niptiloiu. 
cautiously  (ka'shus-li),  adr.     In  a 

manner;  with  caution;  warily. 

Then  know  how  fickle  eonunon  hivers  are  : 
Their  oaths  and  vows  are  e«  ut iunWy  believed  - 
For  few  there  are  but  have  been 


rat,  n. 

The  division  of  the  heart  Into  whkh  these  ""'"^P^^ 

cava-,  «.    Plural  of  airum. 
cava»,  kawa  (ka'va,  -w|),  n.   The  Polynesian 
name  of  an  intoxicating  beverage  prepared 
from  the  shrub  Piper  metkvttirum. 
cava?,  a.    Plural  of  coral, 
cava!  (ka'val),  a.  and  n.    [<  L.  cant,  hollow 
(see  cart1),'  +  -«f.]    L  a.  1.  In  anof.,  hollow 
and  comparatively  large:  aa,  a  carat  sinus. 
Bpecincally— 9.  Pertaining  to  the  cava?.  See 
rcsa  and  eara'. 

TT,  n.  A  cava,  or  caval  vein;  either  one  of 
the  two  largest  veins  of  the  body,  emptying 
blood  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart."  In 
man  these  veli»  are  cummooly  called  «i.i«-™w  and  • nfecur 
cnraU,  or  omit  cans  evyerior  and  injector ;  their  miwe  gsw 
eral  nunea  are  nreeaswt  and  poatcavai.  See  these  words, 
and  cut*  under  Aenrt  and  fway. 
cavalcade  (kav-al-kad'),  n.  [<  F.  cocaleade,  < 
It.  cavatcata  (ss  Pt,  caralrada  aa  Sp.  cabatgada, 
cabalgata  =  Pg.  caratgada),  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, <  eatalcare,  ride,  <  cacallo.  <  L.  i 
a  bona:  see  cabafl,  cane/1,  eatalry.  e 
chivalry,  and  cf.  tacracW,  a  doublet  of  < 
code.]  A  procession  or  train,  aa  of  persona  on 
horseback  or  in  carriages. 

We  went  from  sienna,  desirous  of  Whig  present  at  ths 
eamlcmie  of  the  new  Pone  Innocent  X,,  who  hail  not  yet 
made  the  grand  prooeaalon  to  St.  John  ile  Lateral ko 

Kmtyn,  Inary.  Nor,  t,  1«44. 

Onwanl  cam*  the  caratcade,  Illuminated  try  two  ban 
droit  thick  wssen  tore  bos.  In  the  hands  of  as  many  borss- 
men.  Seott,  Keallw.^th,  II.  |17 

He  (King  Jamesl  made  a  pnsjreas  through  tits  I 
escorted  by  long  caralcadej  of  genUeiaen  from  ■««  I 


4'),  r.  •. 
To  ride  in  or  form  part  of  a 


me  lisMlv 

ng..  ivttl. 

a.] 


He  would  have  done  bis  noble  friend  better  service  than 
caeafeadina  with  hlro  to  Oxford.    Soetk,  Examrn.  p.  tit. 

cavalerot  (kav-a-le'rt),  n.  [Also  roroUcro, 
repr.  So.  carallero,  now  caballcro :  see  cnrxtlier.] 
A  cavalier;  a  gay  military  man ;  a  gallant. 

1 11  .lrink  to  master  Banlolph,  and  U,  all  the  censier*. 
about  London.  Shak.,  i  Hen.  IV..  v  it. 

cavalier  (kav-a-ler' ),  n.  and  a.  [Also  formerly 
caralrro  and  cttralirro,  after  8p.  or  It.;  —  D. 
katalirr  =  G.  eacaltcr  =■  Dan.  karalrr  wc  Sw. 
garafjVr  =  Ar.  kctcalir,  <  F.  caralicr  —  Pr.  cacal- 
tier,  <  It.  caralicre  =  Sp.  cabalkro  —  Pg.  corn- 
Iheiro,  caraltciro  =  F.  carroiier  (>  E.  chevalier), 
<  ML.  cabatlarius.  a  horseman,  knight,  <  LL. 
caballun.  a  horse :  sec  cahaP,  cavalcade,  etc..  and 
chevalier.]  L  »■  1.  A  horseman,  especially  an 
armed  horseman ;  a  knight. 

a  humlrr.l  Spanish 
TatUi,  So.  a«. 

Hence — 9.  f>ne  who  has  the  spirit  or  bearin 


Bynurl'l  li' 
r  rovn  ciuits 


s  stunt  or  tjeanr^ 
of  a  knight ;  especially,  a  bold,  reckless,  and 
gav  fellow. 

Who  is  he  .  .  .  thst  w  111  not  Miov 
these  cutl'd  and  choice-drawn  caea/ie/f  to  Prance* 

.SAii*  ,  Hen.  v.,  ill.  (cho  1 

3.  [rap.]  The  appellation  given  to  the  partizans 
of  Charles  I.  of  England  in  hiB  contest  with 
Parliament. 

Poring  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Caeofiees 

and  WhlST'* 

4 .  A  man  at 

or  aetiug  as  her  partner  in 
a  beau. 

I  'll  lake  a  dance,  said  I ;  so  stay  ' 
danghter  of  labour  mac  up  from  d 
I  ailvanci-d  biwards  them.  .  .  .  W< 
she,  holding  out  both  her  hands. 
And  a  cavalier  ye  shall  have,  said  I,  taking  bold  uf  both 
of  them. 

5.  In  medieval  fort.,  a 
and  the  like,  raised 


i  here  A  sunburnt 
jTTHip  to  meet  mr  aj> 
Ant  ■  caraltrr,  raisi 
oiler  Ihmi. 


igitized  by  Google 


cavalier 

a  raised  work  commonlr  situated  within  the 
bastion,  but  sometimes  placed  in  the  gorges,  or 
on  the  middle  of  the  curtain.  It  l*  iu  ur  it  feet 
higher  than  the  res!  ot  the  work*,  ant  la  used  to  command 
all  the  adjacent  wor k>  and  tbo  surrounding  country.  It 
la  designed  ehl*Hy  to  bring  a  plunging  lire  to  bear  en  the 
aaMlbuiU'  wurke  exterior  to  the  enceinte. 
6.  In  the  mantyr,  one  who  understands  hnrsc- 
maniihip ;  a  skilled  or  practised  rider.  —  Cavalier 
battery.  *e»  t*ittrm. 
II.  a.  If.  Knightly;  brave;  warlike. 

The  people  ara  naturally  uot  valiant,  and  not  ranch 
rdmfirr.  Swkiiutt. 

9.  (lay;  sprightly;  easy;  ufTlmud;  frank;  care- 
less. 

The  ploddmg,  persrvcrlisx,  scrauubsis  accuracy  of  tlx 
otit ,  anil  the  easy.  cnsoiW  verbal  fluency  v|  the  oilier, 
form  a  complete  etsitrast,  lladitt. 

3.  Haughty;  dimlainftil;  supercilious:  as,  a 
rude  ana  earalirr  answer. 

■•Mi  the  house  :  ll>  knock  at  the  dour.  —  What,  shall 
I  d*i  In  the  muuhrr  humour,  with.  Whose  within  there, 
ho;  or  In  th«  Puritan  humour,  with.  By  your  Irauc.  good 
brother  I  //'yiruW,  II  you  Know  not  Mr,  II. 

4.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  party  ot 
Charles  I.  of  England. 

Tin  an  obi  Varalitr  family  thtrorti,  I'onlngsby,  liL  3. 
cavalier  <kav-*-l«r'),  r.  i.  [<  earalirr,  n.]  To 
act  as  a  cavalier;  ape  the  manners  of  a  cava- 
lier: carry  one's  self  in  a  disdainful  or  high- 
ham  led  fashion :  sometimes  followed  by  it :  as, 
t<i  try  to  earalirr  it  over  one's  associates. 
An  old  drunken,  <vr*Uieri*ff  butler. 

.Scoff,  Old  Mortality.  L 

cavalierish  (kav-a-ler'ish),  a.  [<  earalirr  + 
-I**'.  J  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cavalier,  or  to  the 
party  of  Charles  1.  of  England. 

Tllr  cantlifnth  |i*rty.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  II.  li'A. 

The  land  la  lull  of  dim  intent*.  A  the  f«ml«ru»  tiarty 
dotli  Mill  eiprct  a  day  d:  miurtdi  hot**  of  a  Revolution. 
Uuoted  In  LuwAl,  Among  my  Books,  lat  aer..  p.  SM. 

cavalieriam  (kav-a-ler'ixm),  a.  [<  earalirr  + 
-mm.]    The  practice  or  principles  of  cavaliers. 

.Scoff. 

cavalierly  i  knv-a-ler'  Ii),  adr.  Tn  a  cavalier 
manner:  arrogantly;  disdainfully ;  supercili- 
ously. 

Ht  baa  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  mcnoWfy. 

J  •!  in  i-  ■  letter*. 

I  protest  I  do  not  underatand  all  thi»;  .  ,  .  you  treat  use 
very  catnlifriy,  Uotdsnuln,  u'ood  nutured  Man,  Ir. 

Thoae  who  csjesWirrfy  reject  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  aa 
not  adequately  su|iported  by  facta,  seem  unite  to  forget 
that  their  own  theory  la  supported  by  no  facta  at  all. 

II.  Spmsrr,  I'mvcrsal  Progress,  p.  37T. 
cavallerneea  (kav-n-ler'nes).  n.     •[<  earalirr, 
it..  +  -«es».]    The  quality  of  being  cavalier; 
arrogance;  a  disdainful  manner,  [Rare.) 
cavalteroi,  n.    [Intended  for  It.  cataliere:  see 
earalirr.1   A  cavalier;  a  gallant. 

'then  thla  brave  ramlirrn 

la  openly  baffled  in  hla  mlatreaa'  auxht, 

v ii  I  -litii -  i!  ii  r  u- 1 1 1  l.iiui-  If 

ftvuu,  itiul  ft.  <?X  Faithful  rrlenda,  1. i. 
It  occurred  bi  him  [the  author]  that  Utc  more  serious 
acenea  of  Ida  narrative  might  lie  relieveil  by  the  humour 
of  a  earafiero  of  the  sge  of  Queeu  Elisabeth. 

Smtl,  Motiaalery.  Int. 

cavallard  (kav-al-yKrd'),  a.  [<  Sy>.  raballada, 
a  drove  of  horses,  icahalln,  a  horse :  see  cabal-.  ] 
A  name  in  some  parts  of  the  western  United 
Slates  for  a  drove  of  horses  or  males.  Also 
rarrivarri'. 

cavallerla  (kll-vnl.ya-re'K),  «.  [Bp.  rao(r)a. 
/Verio.]  A  measure  of  land,  equal  to  .'13.1 
acres,  being  a  little  less  than  the  Caatilian 
zugaila.    The  Mexican  cavallerla  is  131  acres. 

cavalli,  n.  See  caralln. 

cavallo  (It.  |ir(in.kil-viiri<">),».  [It., lit.  a  horse: 
ne.'  rabnr-f,  raiiW'.]  A  Neapolitan  coin,  co,ual 
to  about     of  a  Cnited  States  cent. 

cavally,  cavalli  (ka-val'l).  n. ;  pi.  earallicH,  ea- 
rallu  (-la),    [Also  earallr,  and  errrallji,  crrrattr, 

<  Sp  raballa  ( =  Pg.  rarnlla).  a  horse-mackerel. 

<  eahallo  =  Pg.  raralhn,  a  horse:  see  eoio/8.] 
A  lieili  uf  the  gi  ims  i  itraux.  See  (Virvinj  and 
hortC'iuarkrrrL 

Tlir  mmlti  ha*  a  pointed  head  and  snout,  with  nmiii  r 
atety  Urye  conical  and  jiotnted  teeth. 

SfirrJmHon  m  <i*ur1t'*r,  p.  Sri. 

cavalott,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  old  form  of 
cannon  made  of  wrought-iron,  and  firing  a 
charge  consisting  of  one  pound  of  lead  bullets. 

cavalry  (kav'al-ril,  n.  [Formerly  caealieri'-,  < 
}'.  ratallrrie,  now  ryi»«?<T«?,  <  It.  eaeallrria, 
cavalry,  knighthood  (=  Sp.  eaballrria  =  Pg. 
rarnMarta  =  OK.  r**T«f'e-n>,  >  E.  dbirafry),  < 
caralirre,  a  horseman,  knight:  see  earalirr.']  A 
class  of  soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  home- 
back:  that  part  of  an  army,  or  of  any  military 
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force,  which  corunsta  of  troops  that  serve  on 
horseback,  as  distinguished  from  infantry,  or 
foot-soldiers.  Their  efficacy  and  general  importance 
arise  from  their  adaptation  to  rapid  movements,  thus  en* 
aiding  a  commander  to  avail  himself  of  decisive  oppor* 
tunnies,  a*  la  the  etpuaure  of  weak  points  in  the  enemy  s 
line*,  or  tile  occurrence  of  disorder  In  Ills  ranks.  The)  are 
also  employed  for  Inlerceptliajt  the  enemy  s  supplies,  fur* 
nlshhut  detachment*  and  escort*,  procuring  Intelligence, 
protecting  the  center  or  wings  of  an  arm)  ,  or  covering  a 
retreat.  The  uses  of  cavalry,  however,  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  uatureof  the  gmund.  Modem  cavalry  con- 
stats of  two  (rand  classes,  *e*ry  and  lis**  (distinguished 
by  wehjlit  ul  men.  !i..r»r»,  anil  v~ i u t ■•<■■  ■  nl-l,  ahleli  are  »>i*- 
ceptible  of  auljiiivUbMi  according  to  the  service  required, 
as  eutraassera,  dntTAOnJ.  larwvea,  kuwirt,  etc 
cavalryman  (kav'sj-ri-man),  «.;  pi.  earalrymen 
(-men).  A  soldier  trained  to  light  on  horse- 
back ;  a  member  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 

Each  curafrvMifn  had  been  required  to  start  with  ten 
|HMiuda  of  grain  fur  Ids  horse.  TAr  Century,  XXVIII.  13a. 

cavan  (ka-van'),  n.    Same  as  m6<in. 
cavaa,  >■•    See  earam. 

cavaruna  (  kav-a-si'uft),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
I'arungitia,  Seriola  iortalis;  a  kind  of  amber- 
fish.  [California.] 
C»va*B,  kavaas  ( ka-vas'),  ii.  [Turk,  aatra*,  qa- 
ko»  (karat,  biirirda).]  1.  An  armed  and  uni- 
formed attendaut  attached  to  the  suite  of  a  per- 
son of  distinction  in  Turkey. 

Their  rums*  bnmgltt  up  a  native  who  told  litem  that 
tljothaschi  waa  only  about  three  league*  1 4f ,  and  dtfered  to 
guide  litem.  fnrimifhUf  iOr.,  X.  S.,  XXXIX  elX 

2|.  A  Turkish  police-officer. 
Also  runt*,  oiiross.  iatcaiia. 
cavassonl,  a.  See  c-flrr.-oa. 
cavate  (ka'vat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  rarated, 
ppr.  raeaUng.  [<  L.  earalu*,  pp.  of  eararr, 
make  hollow,  <  cvirns,  hollow:  see  rvrrcl.]  To 
make  hollow;  dig  out ;  excavate.  [Hare.] 
cavatlna  (kkv-a-te'nii),  a.  [It.,  >  V.  rorafiae.] 
In  music,  a  melody  of  aimpler  character  than 
the  aria,  and  without  a  second  part  and  a  da 
capo  or  return  jiart.  The  term  is  occasionally 
^applied,  however,  to  aim  of  any  kind, 
cavation  (ka-va'ahon),  n.  [<  It.  earatitmr,  < 
L.  raratio{H'\  an  excavation,  <  rararc:  see  cu- 
rate.] 1.  Tlte  act  of  hollowing  or  excavating; 
specifically,  in  arrh.,  the  digging  or  excavating 
of  the  earth  for  the  foundation  of  a  building; 
the  trench  or  excavation  so  dug.  In  the  spe- 
cific use  also  spelled  earasion. — 2.  In  fencing, 
a  method  of  evading  a  low  thrust  by  drawing 
the  haunch  backward,  thus  withdrawing  the 
alslomett  and  chest  from  tlte  reach  of  the  ad- 
versary's weapon.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth), 
cavazlont.  n.  A  form  of  enrafion,  I,  occur- 
«ring  in  Phillips'  nnd  other  early  dictionaries. 
cave1  (kav),  a.  [<  ME.  core,  <  OF.  ruiT,  raitt,  a 
eave  (var.  rage,  a  cage,  >  E.  cage),  —  Pr.  Hp.  Pg. 
It,  earn,  <  I,,  earea,  a  cave,  also  a  cage,  <  eaeiu, 
hollow  (neut.  eai  nm,  a  cave),  akin  to  Or.  u<i,i, 
a  hole  (ef.  Or.  ai»i>oc,  orlg.  'naruoe (f ),  hollow,  — 
L.  ca-lum,  orig.  'oarifam,  the  sky :  see  ceil. «.,  <*«- 
letlial.  ext.),  <  sirrv,  «wiv,  conceive,  swell,  orig. 
contain.  Hence  cwrcra,  cage,  amoare,  rjettrair, 
etc.]  1.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth ;  espe- 
cially, a  natural  cavity  of  considerable  sixe, 
extending  more  or  less  horizontally  into  a  bill 
or  mountain ;  a  cavern  ;  a  den.  Nsne  caves  are 
formed  by  the  eroalve  action  of  sliore  waves:  of  these  the 
UK*!  fainiMia  Is  Klngal'a  t'ave  In  Staff  a,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sciitlaiid.  the  entrance  hi  w  hldi  I*  formed  by  eidnmnar 
ranges  of  basalt  supporting  an  arrh  oa  feet  high  and  XI 
feet  wide.  Some,  aa  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
which  Incloses  an  client  of  about  40  miiea  of  subterra- 
neous windings,  result  from  the  solvent  action  of  under- 
ground water  In  limestone  rocks;  thee*  are  celebrated 
fur  their  great  eatent  and  subterranean  waters,  is*  for 
their  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  home  are  found  in  vol- 
canic nicka,  w  lie  re  the  roof  is*  a  narrow  lava  flow  remains 
after  the  molten  core  of  the  flow  has  ran  out  Shallow 
cave*  or  "rock  honaea"  are  formed  where  a  we**  stratum 
to  worn  out  beneath  *  ma*  of  harder  mrk.  Many  cave* 
are  of  interest  tn  the  gcohsjist  and  arrhieolngtst  from  the 
occurrence  in  litem  of  oaseona  remains  of  animals  of  the 
Pleistocene  period,  or  for  the  evidence  their  clay  floors 
and  rudely  sculptured  wall*,  and  Oie  Implement*  found 
la  them,  offer  of  the  presence  of  prebiaUsic  man. 

And  Lot  went  up  out  ot  Zoar,  .  .  .  and  he  dwelt  in  a 
rile,  In  iiinl  In.  two  ilNUghrcm  tlen.  tlx.  ?a% 

2.  A  cellar;  a  subterranean  chamber.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.] 

But  nowe  there  stondeth  neuer  a  house,  but  oonly  two 
Tiiwrea  and  etirta)  lie  onwr*  vnder  the  grorande. 

Wi"  H.  <"iryf/onfe,  i'ylgryiiiage,  p.  la. 

3|.  jVny  hollow  place  or  part ;  a  cavity. 

The  cure  of  the  ear.  Aaron,  Nat.  Hut. 

4.  The  ash-pit  of  a  glass-furnace. — 6.  [rap.]  A 
name  given  to  a  party  in  the  British  Parliament 
who  seceded  from  the  Liberals  on  the  reform  bill 
introduced  by  Ihcm  in  186G.  See  Jdullamitr. 
Hence  —  6.  Any  small  faction  of  aeceders  or 
■lissideuts  iu  Parliament. 


caveach 

cave1  (kav  i,  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eared,  ppr.  cnrinij. 

[<  cure,  s. ;  =  F.  carer  aa  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  carar  ax  It. 
rararr,  <  il  rararr,  make  hollow,  hollow  out, 
excavate,  <  onras,  hollow:  see  rarr>,  n.,  from 
which  the  E.  verb  is  in  part  directly  derived. 
In  def.  II.,  2,  as  in  the  phrase  rare  in,  the  verb, 
though  now  completely  identified  with  rarri,  v., 
with  ref.  to  tho  noun  enr«l,  is  in  its  origin  an 
accommodation  of  itie  dial,  ni/n ,  rain  in.  <  ray. 
a  detached  mass  of  earth :  see  ralrr,  r..  2,  and 
ra/fl,  »..  7,  8,  H.]  J,  traiu.  To  make  hollow; 
hollow  out. 

The  mouldred  earth  had  mru*  the  banks. 

Spr'T.  R  W'.  I*.  V.  St. 

IX  intniM.  1.  To  dwell  iu  a  cave.  [Rare.] 
It  ma;  be  lieard  at  court  that  such  aa  we 
Care  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws. 

Shak..  Cyinbellne,  lv.  t, 

2.  To  fall  in  and  leave  a  hollow,  as  earth  on 
the  side  of  a  well  or  pit :  absolutely,  or  with 
is;  as,  the  earth  began  to  rare. — 3.  Figtura- 
tively,  to  break  down ;  yield ;  give  np ;  submit ; 
knock  under:  absolutely,  or  with  in  :  as,  at  this 
he  eared.  [Slang.] 

A  puppy,  three  weeks  old,  joins  tlte  chaee  with  heart 
and  soul,  but  care*  in  at  about  fifty  yards,  and  sits  hint 
down  u>  bark.         Ii.  sTiHirafey,  Ueulfry  Haiulyn,  »»> III 

CaVVe-,  kave  (kav),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  aired,  tared, 
ppr.  raring,  taring.  [Sc.  also  keare,  kere,  <  ME. 
earen,  kerrn,  <  Norw.  kara,  throw,  toss,  snatch, 
move  the  hands  as  iu  scattering,  stirring,  row- 
ing, etc.,  also  kaara.  snatch,  stir,  shake  (cf. 
Ad/va  iu  similar  .-.ense  j,  u|i|>ar.  a  particular  use 
of  or  confused  with  kara  =  Icet.  kafa,  dip,  ttive, 
swim,  plunge,  Ir.  dip,  plunge,  roll,  dip,  dive, 
impera.  sink,  founder,  also  der.  htj-i.  i  Norw. 
kae,  a  dive,  plunge,  the  sea,  the  deep,  also  stir, 
agitation,  <|uick  motion  of  the  lianas,  —  lcel. 
kaf,  a  dive,  a  plunge,  poet,  the  deep,  the  sea. 
Hence  rari>'J.]  L  tram.  1.  To  toss  or  pilch: 
as,  to  rare  bay. —  2,  To  toss  in  a  threatening  ur 
haughty  manner:  as,  to  rare  the  horns  (said  of 
honied  cattle);  to  rare  the  head. — 3.  To  clean 
(threshed  grain)  by  tossing  or  raking  (it)  on  a 
barn-floor  or  a  threshing-floor.  [Old  and  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.  ] 

And  nygti  It  niake  a  place  high,  plain,  ami  pure, 
When  nede  Is  therto  cure  upon  till  corne, 
Tills  wid  araillr,  and  make  it  longe  endure. 

/'ouWih*.  II lisle m line  (E.  E.  T.  5.1.  p.  97. 

n.t  intra**.  1.  To  move;  rush. 
I  .  .  .  Idusrticd  (looked]  on  the  burghe  aa  I  forth  d  re  Tied 

(hastened  | 
Byjonde  the  brok  fro  me  warde  1-etied. 

Attilrrali  rr  I  'oem»  (E.  K.  T.  8,).  L  WJ9. 

2.  To  sink;  be  plunged  or  buried. 

Thou  wy  Inex  oner  this  water  to  weue, 
Kr  ninate  thou  ceuer  to  other  counsayl, 
Thy  corse  In  clot  mot  calder  |colder|  svua. 

.tfl'ilenifire  /Vjeiiia  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  L  318. 

cave'-',  kave  (kav),  n.  [<  rare'1,  kare,  r.]  A  togs, 
as  of  the  head.    [Scotch  ami  prov.  Eng.] 

cavea  ika've-S),  ».;  pi.  careav(-e).  [l>..acage: 
see  cage,  caret.]  Among  the  ancient  Komans: 
(a)  A  cage  or  den  for  wild  beasts,  etc. ;  liter- 
ally, any  cavity  or  hollow  place,  (b)  In  gen- 
eral, the  auditorium  of  a  theater  or  amphithea- 


ter: so  called  from  its  concave  form,  and  hy 
analogy  with  the  similar  application  by  tho 
Greeks  of  tho  word  uni'/w,  a  hollow. 

A  Very  rude  low  wall  divides  the  cures,  cut  entirely  out 
of  the  side  of  the  hill,  from  the  orrliotra  Mow,  partly 
formed  on  made  gTouud,  and  another  runs  scnata  where 
the  stage  should  tie.  d'Aemnim,  No.  jkstt.  p.  751. 

Illy  synecdoche,  the  word  eases  was  often  used  to  denote 
the  whole  theater  or  smnblthealer.  I 
caveach  cka-veeh'),  m.    [i  Sp.  Pg.  eeeabtehr, 
pickle  for  fish.]   Mackerel,  or  other  fish,  cut 
up,  salted,  spiced,  fried,  and  packed  iu  a 
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jar:  a  method  employed  in  the  Wert  Indies. 

caveach  (ka-v*eh',.  r.  <.  [<  cartach,  n.J  To 
make  cavuacb  of. 

caves,  n.    Plural  of  crura. 

caveat  (ka've-at),  n.  [L.,  let  him  beware;  Cd 
per*,  sing,  pre*,  subj.  of  cueere,  beware,  take 
heed:  see  fanfK/n.1  1.  In  late,  a  notion  filed 
or  noted  in  a  public  office  to  prevent  some 
proceeding  being  had  exoept  after  warning  to 
the  caveator,  or  person  making  the  caveat :  as, 
a  eateat  filed  with  the  probate  court  against  the 
probate  of  a  will,  a  wmi  filed  in  the.  t'nltcd  .«uu< 
Patent  twice  by  one  who  is  engaged  upon  ail  Invention  entl- 
Un  him  to  notice  of  any  application  fur  a  pau*nt  for  mi  In- 
terfering Invention  during  one  year,  while  be  U  parte,  tlitg 
hu  own. 

2.  Figuratively,  intimation  of  caution;  warn- 
ing; admonition;  hint. 

Let  our  bands  take  tti In  cnutit  al*o,  If  the  enrmie  re- 
tire, not  to  make  any  long  pursuit  after  htui. 

Ilahltyt  «  I'mrtrws,  I.  6S. 
To  tine  a  Cii-scnf  to  al  parent*,  how  they  might  bring 
th«lr  childreu  vp  In  fertile. 

Lytv.  Euphues,  Anal,  of  Wit,  p.  in. 
In  the  midst  of  Ida  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
mjmI  of  si,*,.*,  "  tie  ware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  l.ord 
hi*  God."  fiurfon,  AnaL  ol  VteL.  p.  HI. 

caveat  (ka've-at),  r.  i.  [<  carrvif,  ».]  1.  To 
enter  a  caveat.— 2.  In  fe»ei*<),  to  shift  the 
sword  from  one  Hide  of  an  adversary*  sword 
to  the  other. 

caveator  (ka  Wo-a-tor),  n.  [<  cartat  +  -or.] 
One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

cave-bear  (kav'bir).  a.  A  fossil  bear,  Vr/nui 
fpcUctu,  of  the  (Quaternary  epoch,  contempo- 
rary with  man  in  the  cavea  of  Europe. 

cave-cricket  (kav'krik'eti,  a.  A  cricket  of  the 
genus  Hadenavtui,  inhabiting  caverns.  X.  H. 
aeudder. 

cave-dweller  (kav'dwel'*r),  n.  1.  One  who 
dwells  in  a  cave;  a  troglodyte;  specifically,  a 
member  of  the  prehistoric,  race  of  men  who 
dwelt  in  natural  cavea,  subsisting  on  ahell-Ssh 
and  wild  animals.  Man;  of  the  cavea  which  they  In. 
habited  contain  their  rode  Implement*  and  sculptured 
tlrawUupi,  b***ther  with  animal  and  aotnetimea  human 
bone*.  In  snperlniposecl  layers.  •cpamu>d  by  llmeatone  or 
other  depoalta.  See  ©ofttf-cttiv.  Alao  called  ru anna n. 
Oar  knowledge  of  primitive  man  In  Europe,  during  the 

KUxillthlc  nice.  U  mainly  confined  bj  wliat  baa  been 
imed  in  regard  to  the  life  and  habit*  of  the  so  called 

core  if  leeifer*.  .Science,  III.  ssu. 

S.  />J.  [oup.l  A  name  given  to  the  Bohemian 
Brethren  (which  see,  under  Bohemian),  because 
they  hid  in  cave*  to  cscarie  persecution. 
cave-fl&h  fkav'nsb),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Amblytmtuta  that  inhabits  caves.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  all  viviparuu*.  aoiae  of  them  blind,  inhabiting 
cave  stream*  of  the  aonthern  and  western  I'nlu-d  States, 
u  Amblyrpm4  tvrbrtu  and  Tiiphiuhthy*  tuttUrrnneut. 
Vhuiw/tuter  papiUi.f*c,  C.  aflnsnn,  and  C  onniMfu*,  of  tin 
aame  family,  are  found  In  open  dtlchea  in  Booth  Carolina. 
See  cut  under  JisMyoiuu. 

cave-hyena  (kav'ht-tVnli),  a.  A  species  of  fos- 
sil hyena,  Hy<Fna  rpelanu,  remains  of  which  oc- 


E.  Phillip*,  1706.— 4.  A  stone-masons'  ax, 
a  flat  face  for  knocking  off  projecting 


HI. 
with 

angnlar  points,  and  a  pointed  peen  for  reducing 
a  surface  to  the  desired  form;  a  jedding-ax. — 
To  cast  the.  cavel.  to  throw  the  hammer. 

cavel2,  cavil-,  kevelJ,  kevil-  (kav'ci.  -ii,  kev'- 
el,  -il),  ».  [<  ME.  carel,  pi.  rail,*.  <  MI>.  I). 
karri  =i  MLG.  Lti.  *<jrW  =  (}.  label,  lot.  part, 
share:  seemrWl.]  If.  Originally,  the  stick  or 
rune-stafl  used  in  canting  lots  ;  a  lot:  an,  to  cast 


0  we  culat  ciirW*  u*  iniw 
H  rtiuim  u-'iiucimin  (Child'a  Dallada,  III. 


cavlcon? 

reap  Ira  tl  On,  the  respiratory  aouou*  Miineliiuc<  heard  U> 
aiuculutfon  over  a  cavity  in  a  lung.  Tbc  Ituplration  a 
blowing,  neither  vcaicuUr  nor  tubuuvr  in  guality.  and 
lower  In  pitch  than  tubular  bmathliut.  the  riplrali.ic  u 
of  the  auue  quality  a*  the  inspiration,  but  lower  In  piled 
-  Cavernous  sinus,  a  venous  sinus,  f  the  racial  canty, 

lying  on  the  side  of  the  body  of  ttie  aplvrtioi.1  l«.ne.  It  re 
oelvea  the  ojibtiu&lmlc  vein  In  f^lit,  and  ci 'imnunicales 
Willi  the  cavernous  sinus  of  the  other  »vi*  thcujiti  the 
traDsversc  and  circular  sinusi-a, — CavamotLS  texture, 
In  Teo/.,  that  teilure  i>f  aggrctiat^l  ciln|M/iui>l  nclo  hkh 
is cliaractehied  by  the  prt-srnco  of  niiiiH'r<iu  small  t-avt- 

tie*,  as  in  lava.  -  Cavernous  tisane,  tl>r  suImuh^  of 
the  cavernous  billies  of  the  penis  and  ,ln.  <rls  —  Cavern- 
ous whisper,  lu  auscultatii>n.  whispering  rvsonaji.-.  s* 
iniKllfie<l  by  transmission  through  a  iavltj.  cbarasVrliMl 
'  alar  blowing  quallly  of  low  pilch 


2.  A  part  or  share;  lot. 
No  one.  not  being  a  brother  of  the  grid,  shall  buy  wool.  Cavernularida  (kav  *  or  -  nu  -  lar '  i  -  de ),  s .  r>f. 

hhl«.  or  skins,  to  sell  .gain,  or  shall  cut  clotba,  aave    [NL.,  <  <  ,anvnutaria,  the  typical  genua  (<  L. 

Ewjiuh  GUiit  (C  E  T  8  v  p.  H4J    lamilv  or  veretillous  pennntuloid  polvps  with 

3.  A  parcel  or  allotment  of  land.    lOl«olete  ^Zl.'Z' ^"ffii,    ,      u  I      '  ; 
or  provincial  in  both  senses  1  cavetnule  (kav  er-nul),  s.    [<  L.  carcrnisia, 

Cave-Hoi!  ikaVli-on),  ».   A  lion  the  remains  of  d,m-  of  W"''-  «  «vern.l    A  small 

which  occur  in  European 

closely  related  to  if  not  identical  with  the  u>- 

ing  lion,  felu  lea.  eartrnulou*  tu.-tal. 


of  CYirer»<i,  a  cavern.] 
"it  tl  cavernnlOUB  (ka-v^-r'nu-lus),  a.    [<  ram 
le  liv-    +  ■""*]    Full  of  little  cavities;  alveolar 


•vity. 
carrrnslc 


l.-. 


caveman  (kav'man),  ,..;  pi. 
Same  as  oirr-</re/<<  r,  1. 

The  lioiie*  and  bnplements  of  the  Carr.mrn  are  found 
In  association  wilh  remains  of  the  reindeer  and  bison,  the 
arctic  fo&,  the  mammoth,  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 

J.  >'u*e,  Eiolutionist,  p.  H. 

cavendlals(kav'en-dish),  «.  [From  the  proper 
name  Cjti>eMti#h.  ]  Tobacco  which  has  been 
softened,  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  and 
sweetened  with  syrup  or  molasses,  fur  chew, 
ing  or  smoking.  Also  called  neara-htad.  -  cut 
cavendish,  cavendish  tobacco  cut  into 'small  shreds, 
cave-plka  (kav'pi'kJi),  «.  A  kind  of  pika  or 
calling-hare,  f  jssil  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  bone-caves.    See  iMgomya. 

person 

"  ire, 

England,  and  punishable  in  the  barmote  or 


cavesaon,  «.    8ec  rnrrjfiw. 
cave-swallow  (kav'swol*6),  ».   A  West  Indian 
swallow,  Hirundo  pariloma,  which  affixes  its 
nvxt  of  mud  to  the  roofs  and  walls  of  cavea. 
cave-tiger  (kav'tl'gi'r),  a.    A  species  of  fossil 
tiger  or  jaguar,  Felix  fj'tlavK.  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  bone-eaves  of  South  America. 
CavettO  (ka-vet'9),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  caro.  hollow : 
*»  cart'l,  ».]     1.  In  arek.,  a  hi 


In-  Int'.-r. 


iu  oviiv.— v»vc?i.     aw  i .iitpimtj* . 

caverl  (kii'ver).  n.  [Uncertain.]  1 .  A  per* 
stealing  ore  from  the  mine*  in  Derbynhi 


miners  court. —  2.  An 
Derbyshire  mines, 
caver^,  kaVVer  (kav'er),  a.    A  gentle 

[West  coast  of  Scotland.]  <"  r  »»J  Tiles,  p  «ia 

cavern  (kav'ern),  n.    [=  F.  <vnerse;  =  Pr.  8p.  cavejr,  «.    See  ryie»f>. 
P(f.  It.  rmww,  <  1„.  oirmin,  <  ranut,  hollow:  Cavezon,  cavesaon  (kav'e-xon,  -eion) 
see  cai'f ».]    A  larire  natural  cavity  under  the 


or  round  concave  molding,  containing  at  least 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  used  in  cornices,  be- 
tween  the  tori  of  baaes,  etc.— 8.  In  rfcooratjrtT 
art,  a  hollow  or  recessed  pattern :  the  reverse 
of  relief  and  nViero.-  In  cavetlo.  said  of  an;  design 
stamped  or  impressed,  and  differing  from  ii*f*.i<io  In  not 
being  Incised  aa  with  a  sharp  Instrument.  Thus,  a  desiaa 
impressed  in  tiles,  day,  or  piaster  U  property  said  to  be 
in  rai»/(o.  The  Held  may  alao  lie  recessed,  with  a  devlcw 
ill  relief  upon  it.  as  In  the  style  of  work  I 
rifiero ,  in  this  cs*e  the  Held  U  said  to  be  ,n 

A  design  in  relief  wa*  i 
i^mvmental  . 

c.r.j 


surface  of  the  earth ;  a  cave ;  a  den. 

>Vhere  wilt  thou  find  a  eanem  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  riaage}    .libit.,  J.  C,  II.  1 
The  oracular  i»i»nu  of  uarknes*. 

UingfrtUne,  Evarurellne,  ii.  X. 

cavern  (kav'Om),  r.  t.  [<  carrrn,  n.]  To  hollow 
out ;  form  like  a  cave  by  excavating :  with  out. 

jiiw'f 1  b!!u«lhf  wr,f  rt,tl7fln    thr  'X  d"* ey" 


[<■ 


(kav'keV),  »•    One  who  lives 
in  a  cave.  [Kare.] 

And      k  to°l"i!,1,at  "**,'""  n  kfffrT- 

.SA,i*    t^ymbeline  Iv  *» 

r  (kav'ke'ping),  a.  "  DwelUng  in  I 
s;  hidden.  [Bare.] 

tn  men.  as  In  a  rough-grown  grow 
1  that  ' 

caveli.  cavil",  keveli,  kevlli  <  kav'el,  -il,  kev'. 
el,  -il),  «.  [Also  writteu  karri,  and  formerly 
assibilatod  rheril;  <  ME.  'caret  (not  recorded  in 
this  sense,  but  see  carrP),  kerei,  kcril,  a  cleat, 
elamp,  gag,  <  (1)  led.  kefii,  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
stick,  a  gag,  a  cylinder,  a  mangle  (also  in 
eomp.  runkejli,  a  rune-staff),  —  Norw.  kjcrle,  a 
round  stick,  cylinder,  toller,  rolling-pin,  gag,  = 
Sw.  dim.  kajfing.  a  small  roundish  billet:  (2) 
Icel.  kafii,  a  piece,  a  bit,  a  buoy  for  a  cable  or 
net  (metlhalkajli,  a  sword-hilt),  —  Norw.  kat  le,  a 
roller,  cylinder,  rolling-pin,  pag,  karl,  a  buoy 
for  a  cable  or  net,  =  Sw.  kaite,  a  roller,  cvlinder, 
roller  of  a  mangle,  hilt,  =  MD.  D.  kavrl=  MLO. 
LO.  Avicfi  —  (i.  kabrl,  lot,  part,  sham  (whence 
E.  carrP).  orig.  a  stick  or  rune-stuff  used  in  east- 
ing lota. J  If.  A  bit  for  u  horse. 
In  *<rti  and  brldet  [in.frm..  rt  earn.,]  (hair  chekea  alralte. 
2t.  A  gag.  i-HXsL9(ME.Venuon^ 


•rf3.] 


Hwan  llrlm  him  |IIarelok|  hauede  faste 

And  slthi-ri  In  an  tl-.l  cloth  wounden, 
A  IckW  of  clutc*  fu!  uuwraate  lfoul| 
Tliat  lie  [n.'l  moucte  speko  ne  fua*te  |bTeathel 

i/ar«J.,i.  I.  Mi. 

3.  jVo*jf. ,  a  large  cleat  of  wood  or  iron  to  which 
sheets,  tucks,  or  braces  are  belayed. 


...it  (kav'tr-nal),  o. 
Cavernous,  t'aber. 

caverned  (kav'ernd),  a.  [<  corem,  ».,  + 

1.  Full  of  caverns  or  deep  chasms ;  having  cav- 
erns: formed  like  a  cavern:  as,  "the  curcrs'd 
ground,"  I-kilip: 

Beneath  the  olremnf  cliff  they  fall. 

Scott,  Marmton,  vl.  m. 

2.  Inhabiting  or  found  in  a  cavern :  aa,  "  rar- 
ern'd  hermitT"  I'ope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  42; 

Ilematu,  A  Tale  of  the  Four- 

CftVernlCOlona'(kav-er-nik'fi-lus),  a.  [<  Ii.  ot- 
rrriKj,  cavern,  +  rwferc,  dwell  in,  inhabit.]  In- 
habiting caverns;  dwelling  in  caves. 

cavernose  (kav'er-nos;,  a.    Same  « 

+M.  V.  Cooke. 

cavernoua  ( kav'*r-nus)  a.  [=  F. 
l*r.  earernoit  —  Sp.  Pr.  It.  carerntum,  <  h.  corcr- 
iKotv*.  <  rxiferiwi,  a  cavern.]  1.  Formed  into  a 
cavern  or  caverns;  containing  caverns ;  hence, 
deeply  hollowed  out ;  deep-set :  as,  raventous 
mountains  or  rocks ,  oireriwsw  eyes. — 2.  Filled 
with  small  cavities,  as  a  sponge;  reticulated; 
honeycombed.  Applied  In  anatomy  to  vessels  or  vas, 
rtiUr  stmctun*  In  which  the  blood  vcaaeU  are  traversed 
by  numerous  tralicculie  dividing  tbem  up.  or  tn  which 
they  form  frequent  and  close  anastomose-*  with  one  an- 
other.  In  eitiier  rjisc  a  structure  of  sis.ngr-tike  t^'Xture 
ia  produced.  —  CavernOUS  bodlSS  (twi.ora  cureefir^wil, 
the  lUtrldy  vascular  and  nervous  AhnM  cUiitar  structures 
which  compose  the  ereatcr  part  of  the  rrrrlile  tl*suc  of 
the  |H-nLj  and  of  the  clitoris,  the  rv«t  ticlnff  known  a*  the 
»>e.w  >"lv.  -Cavernous  groove,  tn  omi..  the  carotid 
groove  (which  see.  imder  mcufu/v  —  Cavernous  nervee. 
iicrvcs  (-"-mliii:  from  ihe  prostatir  plcviis,  and  distribute,! 
to  tin-  rrvctile  or  cavernous  tissue  ol  the  jienl*  —  Cavern- 
ous rale,  .l.'-iirullliurnlesometlnies  heard  in  BUSx--lltt*tli,M 

nlmoiiary  rsvlly  id  coniiilers>>le  <lr^. 


,.  ,     over  a  pulmonary  rsvlly  id  considerable  <lr^.  specially  In  „ 


[r  or- 

mcrly  also  caramon  ;  <  K.  oarciMv»a,  careeim,  <  It. 
C(iir^rff«f,  ane.  of  cart:za,  a  halter,  =  OF.  eke- 
rrce,  neck,  =  Pr.  cabeima,  wig,  =  Sp.  cabesa  =  Pg. 
rriAectj,  head,  <  L.  «to.if,  head:  see  caput,  and 
cf.  nifcccvi.]  A  sort  of  nose-band  of  iron,  leather, 
or  wood,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  hollow 
or  twisted,  which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse 
to  wring  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  breaking  him. 
Also  called  raussoit. 

Cavia  (ka'vi-a),  a.  [NI..  from  Galibi  raois-i.] 
The  typical '  genus  of  the  family  CVinid> 
and  subfamily  CViritW,  containing  the  ca- 
vies  proper,  as  the  guinea-pig.  See  ear*. 
Cariidr. 

cavian  (ki'vi-an).  <?.  and  n.    [s=  F.  farirs ;  < 
Caria  +  -an.]    I,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
the  character*  of  the  genus  t'nriVi  or  the  fam- 
ily Canid*. 
IT.  a.  One  of  the  canes ;  a  caviid. 

caviar,  caviare  (kav-i-Sr'  or  ka-ver*),  a.  [Also 
formerly  rariary ,-  =  V.  kariaar  =  (i.  Iran.  Sw. 
kariar,  <  F.  cnttar,  fonnerly  atrial,  <  It.  eariale, 
formerly  also  eoriflro,  =  Sp.  enrinr,  caviar,  ca- 
bin I,  sausage  made  with  caviar,  sw  Pg.  eoriar, 
earial,  caviar  (ME.  rnrMtriMtsj,  NOr.  «o,l»d>.'\ 
<  Turk,  ha ry<!r,  caviar ;  said  to  be  of  Tatar 
origin.  The  Rush,  name  is  tarn.]  A  preparation 
for  the  tahle  of  the  roe  of  certain  large  fish  pre- 
served by  Salting.  The  best  Is  made  fn«n  the  rve^of 
the  sterlet,  sturgeon.  Mvrvjga,  and  beluga,  t  avkar  was  re- 
garded a*  a  delicacy  too  refined  to  be  apptvcUteci  by  Use 
vulgar  taste ;  hence  Shakapere'a  application  of  the  word 
to  a  play  which  the  vulgar  could  not  rrliah- 

Twas  aarur*  to  the  general.         Shat..  Hamlet,  ii.  t 
A  pfU  irf  nflnwru  now  and  then, 
Which  breeds  cnolcr  adust 

Fletcher  (ami  another),  love's  l"ure,  lit.  1 

The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon,  being  salted,  and  made  up  into 
a  nuvw,  were  nm  brought  from  I'orMlanltnople  by  Ihe 
Italian'  and  called  ciirvirty.  ,V.  tjrrv.  Museum. 

!Iark  ye !  a  rasher  of  bai^vn,  on  thy  life !  and  utmc  pick- 
le,] sturgeon,  and  smirc  kreut  and  carxar,  and  ci- .1  strong 
cheese.  L*nd.rr,  Peter  the  tirvtmi. 

caviaryt,  Same  as  oonVir. 
cavicorn  ikav'i-korn),  a.  and  n.  [<  >X.  caei- 
n>rni».  <  I*.  corn*,  hollow  (see  carel).  +  corns! 
=  E.  *om.l  I.  a.  Hollow-horned,  as  a  rumi- 
nant ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  f  ori- 
eonia. 

ft.  A 

one  of  the  1 


igitized  by  Google 


Cavicornia 

Oavicornia  <kav-i-kdr'ni-|),  «.  pi.  [NT*  (Illi- 
ger,  neut.  pi.  of  c«r»<w<i>* .•  see  airi- 

ewn.)  The  hollow-honied  rumiuants  consid- 
ered at.  a  family  or  other  geological  group  of 
mammal k.  contracting  with  the  solid-horned 
ruminants,  or  Jwr,  CcrcUUr.  Tbo  Carimriiia  are 
UV  ,nm  ahcrp,  |c.iil».  anil  antelope*  ;  and  tbe  group  it 
exactly  i'i»ntrnniii«Hu  wiUi  /tcriifir  in  the  now  current  ei 
tendril  nr-nitc  M  tltti  littler  terra.  The  horn*  arc  perm*- 
nriit  anil  two  ur  four  in  numlier,  appear  iu  Uttli  *exe*  or 
in  Uie  mult*  only.  kimI  oraaiit  of  a  ■beiillt  <if  bom  upon  a 
liony  cure  fonitoii  lij  a  prucet*  of  tin*  frontal  bone  Tbv 
pruinrliorn  of  .NKrtli  America.  Aittitcwpru  american*.  la 
UMHlmu,  having  horn*  of  thl*  <l««Tlptloti  ami  Mi* 
Unu  truly  ratlconi.  yet  •hmlilliia  It*  horn*  annually  like. 

Cavite  ( kav'i-de),  a.  p/.  [XL,  <  fnrta  +  -idVr.] 
Same  an  Cai  itdtr. 

cavie1.  cavey  (ka'vi),  n.  [Sc.,  =  D.  lerie  —  (i. 
kiiJUj,  bi/r.  OiMi.  rkrria.i  ML.  raino  for  L.  carta, 
a  cage,  a  cave :  see  curt-1  and  cagr.)  A  hencoop. 

Mlilll  the  chicken  rtlrfr.  tfiiriu,  Jolly  Rcggnft. 

cavie'2  <  ka'vi ),  r.  ■'. :  pri'l .  and  pp.  rwric rf,  ppr.  ro- 
ryouj.  [Sc. :  see  ctirrS.]  1.  To  rear  or  prance, 
an  a  horse. — 2.  To  toaa  the  bead,  or  to  walk 
with  an  airr  ami  affected  step.  Jamietem.  See 
rare",  r.  f..'  2. 

cavild  (kav'i-id).  it.   A  rodent  of  the  family 

f-'tirtKfti*. 

Caviidas  <ka-vi'i-d*),  a.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Carta  + 
-iVfcr.]  A  family  of  byslricoraorphle  gimplici- 
deut  mammals,  of  the  order  Jtodearta  or  (flirt*, 
peculiar  to  South  America ;  the  cavies.  Exclud. 
lug  UV  <-api  tiara  a*  type  of  a  separate  family  Itydrnchari- 
ttrw  the  Oc»t*i*r  are  «.'Et*r»cterlieAi  by  comparatively  abort 
tnitMpm  *nd  by  outer  ileotal  aiul  rnuiinl  pecUllarlUea,  im- 
perfect clavicle*  (I'inuniunly  sauj  to  be  wutingli  very  abort 
tie  rudimentary  tail,  unclrft  upper  Hp.  and  «  toed  fore 
feet  and  Jdini  hind  feet,  lioth  ending  In  Somewhat  boot 
like  cU«.  The  leading  in  ncra  are  Carta  mm!  Dvtichutii. 
Dee  cary.    Aim,  lit*  correctly.  Catithlrr,  C*  ndtt 

Cavlinx  (kav-i-i'ne),  ».  vl.  [NL.,  <  (.'ttria  + 
•tittr.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  the  family 
CatiuUr,  containing  the  eaviea  proper,  when 
th«»  ffiaut  cavy  or  capibara  ia  retained  in  the 
family :  equivalent  U>  C'arMa  without  the  ge- 
nua Hydroclurriu. 

caviine  (kav'i-in),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

cavies  or  Cariida. 
Cavil*,  a.    H*>e  rnrW1. 
Cavil''',  n.    See  carer-. 

cavil'  (kar'il),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  atriltd  or  rvir- 
illed,  ppr.  caviling  or  cavMing.  [<  OF.  caril- 
ler  =  Bp.  ravilar  se  Pg.  eariUar  wm  It.  earillare, 
<  L.  carillari,  jeer,  mock,  quibble,  caviL  <  ca- 
rilla,  also  raritluut,  a  ^evring,  acoiBng.]  I.  in- 
tratu.  To  raiae  capttoua  and  frivolous  objec- 
tion*; find  fault  without  good  reason;  carp: 
frequently  followed  by  at. 

Hut  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  air, 
I'll  ran'  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  heir. 

.«««..  I  Uen.  IV.,  IU.  I. 
Let  ■  nirtil  It  out,  and  not  •land  cam'ttitor  Uiiu. 

Sao*.,  .1  lint.  VI.,  |.  l. 
He  eeye  much  that  many  may  dikpute, 
And  cant  at  with  eaee,  but  uime  refute. 
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—  Pg,  carillaevto  —  It.  cariU/icioMf,  (  L.  rai'lUti- 
f*tt(»i.),  <  curihari,  pp.  carUUitH* :  see  rort/S,  c] 
a<-t  or  practice  of  caviling  or  raiwiur  cap- 
olijectlona;  a  caviling  or  quibbling  ob- 
jection or  criticism. 

Wltbonton  fraud?  or  /nrtUaWvtto. 

C'Aiimot,  HuaiiaoneT'e  Tale,  I.  4>. 
Who  ahnald  doe  thai,  I  eanfemr.  ahoqld  requite  the  ol* 
lectiona  made  agalnrt  Pueta,  wttli  like  cautilatums  asainat 
FhUoaupurra.  Sir  J'.  Sidney.  Apol.  for  I'oetrie. 

Parnia  klKiilfled  hi*  coueent  to  make  w  of  that  irraty 
a*  a  naeia,  "  pMvided  alttaya  it  eere  lnter]>reted  Ibealtldly, 
anil  not  du>liA*ate«l  by  cuei'^itfuiia  and  »lnt»ter  liiterpreta- 
tionk. '  Mrtlty,  Dutch  Kcpunlkc,  til.  43). 

caviller,  cavilling,  etc.   See  earlier,  ete. 

cavilouaf,  carillouitMkar'i)-us),  «.  [<  L.  <on7- 
/<wk*,  <  carilla :  bpo  cnriA',  a.]  Captiout;  apt  to 
object  or  criticize  without  good  reaeoo ;  quib- 
bling-   Ayliffe.    rKarc.  ] 

caviloualyt.  cavilloualyt  {kav'il-ua-li  ),«</<•.  In 
n  cavilous  or  caniing  manner:  captioualy:  an, 
"  rarilloiulf  urged,"  ililton,  Art.  of  Pi>ace  with 
Irish.  [Ware.] 

cavilousnesst,  cavillouBneait  {k»v'il-u*-w»»). 
n.  CoptiouKticwt;  tlispotutlon  or  aptitude  to 
raise  fnroloua  object  iou».  [Rare.] 

cavla(kav'in), [<  F.  earin,  <  fart.  <  I.,  ram*, 
hollow:  aee  coici,  tag*-')  JMil.,  »  hollow  way 
or  natural  hollow,  atlapted  to  cover  troop*  and 
facilitate  their  approach  to  a  place. 

caving-rake  (ka  ving-rak),  n.  (<  cartntj-t  + 
rair.  J  Iu  apri.,  a  rake  for  aeparntlng  the  ehafT 
or  caving*  from  grain  apreatl  out  on  a  barn- 
floor  or  a  threi>biug-lloor.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

cavingB  (ka'vingi:),  ».  ]d.  [PI.  of  caring,  verbal 
ii.  of  care*,  r.]  The  short  broken  straw  sepa- 
rated from  Uireshed  grain  bv  means  of  tho  ca- 
ving- or  barn-rake ;  chaff.    [Prov.  F<n&.] 

Cavitarla  <kav-l-ta'ri-»),  a.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  'carilariut:  see  rorifory.]  In  Cuvier's 
system  of  classiBcation,  a  grouu  of  intestinal 
worms,  one  of  the  divisions  of  KnlOioa ;  the 
Caielmintha  of  Owen.    See  crtritary,  a.,  2. 

cavitary  (kav'i-ta-ri  ),  a.  and  n.  [<  KL.  'cart, 
taritu,  <  L.  as  if  *rari»<M;  see  cavity  +  -nt-jr1.] 


Oaxton 

inoperculate  n  on  spiral  symmetrical  ahell:  sy- 
nonymous with  BiMl<nda. 

cavolinit*  (kav^.fe'nlt),  a.  [<  CaroNsi.  an  Ital- 
ian naturalist,  4-  -iff Same  as  ntpheiitc. 

cavo-rilievo  (kll'vo-r*-lya'vo),  ».  fit.,  <  mtie, 
hollow,  +  rilieco,  relief :  aeo  rare!  and  relief.  Of. 
allo-riliero,  baitxo-riiteco,  bag-relief.^  In  sra/p., 
a  kiud  of  relief  in  which  the  highest  surface  ia 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  which 
is  left  around  the  outlines  of  the  design.  Sculp- 
ture nf  thU  kind  U  much  employed  In  (lie  ■Ireoratlon  of 
the  walla  of  lUryptian  temple*.  Also  urltu-n  com  refute*, 
end  ah»  callett  crrlanapipt&ie  teolprurt. 

Parphrritic  monnliUai.  lUlfulU'  Wled  in  cow-refufw  with 
rjailH.lir  group*.  itaryfl  AtMtr..  I.  381. 

cavort  (ka-vdrt'),  r.  •'.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  eurret.]  1.  To  curvet:  prance  about:  said 
of  a  horse.  Hence — 3.  To  bustle  about  nim- 
bly or  eagerly:  said  of  a  person.  [Amer,  alaui?.  J 

They  |U>e  aoldien]  have  renrrcif  around  til*  •uburh*  la 
■iiffKlent  nuiober*  to  pillae*  with  Impunity. 
/fiiAKHind  IHipatt*.  c-iiiiii  In  N,  V.  Herald,  Juno  1, 1H6£ 

cavum  i  ki'vum),  it. ;  pi.  cara  (-vl).  [L.,  neut. 
of  ctinu,  hollow:  gee  cat'f1.]  In  tiiiaf.,  a  hollow ; 
the  cavity  of  any  organ :  chiefly  used  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cavities  or  sinuses  of  the  heart, 
with  a  Latin  adjective. 

In  ail  Hepttlia,  ricrpt  crocodile*,  tlicre  is  but  one  ven- 
tricular cavity  |of  the  heart),  though  it  may  be  divided 
more  or  lea*  dutinctly  Into  a  eantm  ntaont m  and  a  cveum 
firferiurum.  .  .  .  The  aortic  arcliea  and  the  pulmonary  - 
artery  all  sriie  from  the  ea ram  nraaram,  or  a  upruial  ■  " 
■llvlitoa  of  that  cavity  called  lite  en  rum  ynlmmeU. 


tvlng  a 
i;  ot  or 


f  the  a.,  IL  L 


Il.t  tram.  To  receive  or  treat  with  objec- 
tions ;  find  fault  with. 

Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  ptod, 
Then  taril  Uie  coudtlUim?         Milton,  V.  U,  *.  71*. 

cavil3  (kav'il),  a.  [<  canP,  r.  Cf.  L.  carilla, 
n.]  A  captious  or  frivolous  objection;  an  ex- 
ception t Aeu  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  a  carp- 
ing argument. 

That  •  but  a  mril;  lie  ba<Ql  >^'<1^ 

The  cariU  of  prv)udl«e  antl  anlieltet 

I  cannot  cnlortce  on  every  point  wh 
lion  U>  my  own  mind,  nor  inner  at  length  every  etuif  or 
even  every  fertou*  anruuient. 

i'.  J,  freewitn,  Amer.  Lvrta.,  p.  1.11. 

CA viler,  caviller  (kav'il-er),  n.  One  who  cav- 
ils; one  who  is  apt  to  raise  captious  objec- 
tions; a  carping  disputant. 

Nirrrte*  held  ail  plillneophcn  tntilrn  and  mndnicn. 

Burfi.li,  AnaL  <if  MeL,  p.  11". 
The  camhiur  wtikh  Horace  «how»  ia  that  whk-h  dlntin- 
inilibt?  a  irlllik  ftvni  a  mri/fer.        ArSUHon,  UuardlaiL 

cavHing,  cavilling  (kav'il-inaj),  ».  [Verbal  n. 
of  mril*,  r.]  The  act  of  raising  captious  and 
frivolous  objections;  an  objection  of  a  cap- 
tious nature:  as,  " rarilliMm  and  menacing)*,'' 
J'r.  Taylor  (T),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  66. 

caviling,  cavilling  (kav'il-ing).  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
carit'*,  i'.]  Raising  frivolous  objeetions;  fault- 
finding. -Syn.  CaetitMT.  etc   Set  cen/i.itiK 

cavilingly,  cavillingly  ;kav'il-ing-li),  adr.  In 
a  caviling  manner. 

cavillationt  ikav-i-la ' shon\  «.  [ME.  carilla. 
ciOMH.  oicilacion,  <  OK.  carillacioH.cai-illation  = 
F.  canllatwn  =  Pr.  c«eiM«fio  =  Sip. 

e-T 


cavity;  specifically,  in  biitl., cwlomatous 
pertaining  to  the  coelonut,  or  the  perivisceral 
space  or  body-cavity ;  having  a  body-cavity. 

f'ertaln  portion*  of  the  hollow  rttrtfary  ayitera,  which 
form*  the  luriual  paataaje*.  are  converted  Into  contractile 
veaaeU  t.-y  the  development  of  niii*clv*  fca  their  wall* 

U^jenbattr,  t'^intp.  Anat.  ttnui*.X  P-  ^l. 
8.  Having  an  enteric  cavity  or  intestinal  tract; 
enteric;  intestinal.  Formerly ■peHIWmlly  appUed  to 
the  cavttarte*.  or  certain  Intestinal  panullic  worm*  (In- 
teaUnal  to  the  «tn«  of  having  an  intestine  of  their  own, 
not  a.  inliabiUtig  the  intctinc*  of  other  animalaV  a*  the 
threadworm*  or  AVwtofutt/en.  a*  diilimruialied  fnnn  the 
*iH-nteni«i*  worm*,  a*  tbe  tapewonu*  and  fluke*,  which 
have  no  iiileslinal  cavity. 

TT,  n.  A  worm  or  entozoon  having  an  in- 
testinal canal  in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity ; 
one  of  the  f  Virifnrwi. 

cavitiodikav'i-tid).  n.  [<  «wrif>  +  -eda  ]  Hav- 
ing  cavities ;  'specifically,  having  an  intestinal 
cavity;  cavitary,  astheuematoidwormsorcav- 

#itarles.  Oirea. 

cavity  (kav'i-ti),  ».;  pi.  cactfif*  (-tut).  [<  F. 
cant*  =  Sp. "caridad  =  Pg.  candade  =  It.  eari- 
fd,  <  I-.  as  if  *cori7<is,  < Cfiras,  hollow :  aeecore *.] 
1.  A  hollow  place;  a  hollow;  a  void  or  empty 
space  in  a  body :  as,  the  abdominal  entt'fy;  the 
thoracic  corifj;  the  tviri/y  of  the  mouth. —  2f. 
The  state  of  being  hollow;  hollowness. 

The  enrtftf  or  hntlowure*  of  the  place. 

CooJinn,  Work*.  111.  .VIS. 
.   See  omniofic.- Arachnoid  cartty, 
s«l.Jiiml  r  i.i,  l-.    Axial  cavity,  bran- 
chial cavity,  buccal  cavity.    See  the  adjeriive*. 
Cleavwe  cavity.        . ,  -  t  -.r ...  _    Coiuoitatlnit  cavi- 
Ue*.       f.wMfffis,,.    DUrltal  cavity,  hemal  cavity, 
mud ullary  cavity,  etc.   Mee  the  adfecllve*. 
CAviuna-WOOd  (kav-i-O'liii  wUil),  «.    A  species 
of  rosewoml  obtnincl  from  lhilhergia  Nitrrti,  n 
tall  leguminous  tree  of  Brazil. 
Oavolinia  (kav-Min'i-a),  ».   [NT*.  <  Crtrehat, 
an  Italian  naturallst.f  Tbe  typical  genus  of 
the  family  <'amli»iidir:  sy- 
nonymous with  Iltfala-a.  <.'. 
trideNtata  Is  an  example, 
cavollnild  (kav-A-lin'i-id),  a. 
A  pteropod  of  the  family 
t'arofinti'ffr. 
Ca  volinlida  (ka  v  '  o  -  li  -  ni '  i  - 
dc>,  a.  pi.    [NL.  (IrOrbigny. 
lHfc!}.  <  ('arolinia  +  -«f<r.J 
A  family  of  thecoaomatons 
ptcropoifs  with  large  lobatc  fins,  an  abdominal 
bruoebiul  pouch,  no  opereuligerons  lobe,  three 
rows  of  teeth,  the  lateral  unciform.  nuJ  an 


CevWlwat  trUtalatm. 


Vert.,  p.  sa. 

cavy  (kk'vl),  n. ;  pi.  ear»e#  (-viz).  [See  Carta.] 
A  rodent  of  the  genus  CaeiVi  or  family  Caviida. 

There  are  icveral  Bpewiea,  of  which  the  gtiioea-pig.  C.  ao* 
txxpa,  U  Uie  liecl  known.  —  Olant  oavy,  or  water  CAVy, 
the  capibara  (which  eeeV— Mountain  cavy  Catia  hofirt. 
riui*.  Patagoulan  cavy,  or  mara,  ItobehUis  pataeA*. 
"tot.  R^8Uea*cavy,C«iH*nprre«.—  Ro^-cavy.CerU 
ra/vafru,  of  KraiiL  —  aouthem  cavy,  Can*  auMralU. 
caw1,  kaw  (ki),  r.  t.  [Formerly  also  kaa ;  imi- 
tative of  the  soimd.  Similar  Imitative  forms 
occur  in  many  and  diverse  language*  to  ex- 
press  tho  cry  of  or  as  a  name  for  the  crow  and 
other  corvine  birds.  Cf.  eroak,  and  see  caddov, 
cue',  rAoBfj*,  and  riaa?*.]  To  cry  like  a  crow, 
rook,  raven,  or  jackdaw. 

Like  a  Jackdaw,  that  when  he  light*  ripon 
A  dainty  morsel,  *«i«  .  and  make*  hi* 

t'Aopmaa,  AH  root*,  tit  L 
Tho  building  rook  "111  rein  from  the  windy  tall  eim  tree. 
And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

Tenuyjon,  M*y  Queen,  H. 

caw1 ,  kaw  (ka),  «.  [<  fart,  Haiti,  r.]  The  cry 
of  the  crow,  rook,  raven,  or  jackdaw. 

caw'-*  <ki),  r.  t.  [Sc.,  =  en*. J  To  drive :  a*,  to 
raw  a  nail ;  to  cam  cattle  to  market.  Ofteu  ab- 
breviated to  rei'.    [Scotch.]  —To  < 

tO  the  »""  to  •norr- 

cawasa,  «.   See  cocoa*. 

cawchlet,  »-   An  obsolete  form  of  < 

cawf,  a.   See  cauf. 

cawk,       See  eaukl,  1. 

cawker  (ka'ker),  n.   Same  i 

Cawky,  a.   8ee  eauLy. 

cawlt,  «.   An  old  spelling  of  raw/1. 

cawnoy,  cawny  (ki'ni),  n.  [Tamil  Adai,  prop- 
erty, (bin,  see.]  An  East  Indian  measure  of 
land,  varying  slightly  according  to  locality.  In 
tbe  Madras  presidency  it  ia  equal  to  1.322  acres. 

cawquaw  (ka'kwa),  a.  [From  a  Cree  name.] 
The  urson,  or  Canadian  porcupine,  Errthizon. 
doraatum.  whose  spines  are  often  used  for  or- 
namentation by  the  Indians,  it*  chief  food  conaUt* 
of  living  bark,  which  It  atrip*  front  the  branches  a*  cleanly 
a*  If*  »n*rp  knife  had  been  used.  It  brain*  with  the  bi*h 
est  hranclK-*  and  cat*  It*  way  reiralsrly  down.  One  csw. 
i|iutw  will  ,1r*boy  a  bundrvtl  tree*  lit  a  alnglc  season.  See 
cut  under  |a>i'ew^itie, 

caxo.  caxon1  (kak'so,  ^on),  n.  [<  Sp.  eajon,  for- 
merly caton,  a  chest  ( —  Pg.  eaitao  *e  F.  caw- 
ton  —  It.  cntumHe :  see  caisson  and  cymsoos),  aug. 
of  raySci,  formerly  caj-a  =  Pg.  rat  era,  a  chest,  = 
E.  etMffc,  q.  v.]  A  chest  of  b 
ores.    McElrath.  Cam.  Diet, 

caxon2  (kak'son),  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  An  old 
cant  term  for  a  wig. 

Ue  had  two  wis*.  t«th  pedantic,  but  of  different  omen. 
The  one  aerene.  nlolliliK.  fle«h  powileretl,  lietukenfnjr  ■ 
nilbl  tl»).  The  other,  an  old.  dUruloured.  unkempt,  angry 
ciuom,  denutiikg  freuuent  and  1i1o<hI>  exectitluiL 
y  i.amt>,  ritrUt'a  Huapltal 

Oaxton  (kaks'tou),  n.  The  name  applied  to  any 
book  printed  by  'William  Oaxton  (died  1491  or 
1492).  original lv  an  English  merchant  in  the 
Netherlands,  who  in  advanced  age  loarnod  the 
art  of  printing  and  introduced  it  into  England. 
Thf  l  ««tmi»  *re  all  in.  Iiuck  letter  The  ••  Krcuyellof  th« 
lli*torye*of  Tmye,"  tranalutcd  from  Utc  French  and  print- 
edl^taitoneUBera— 


r  at  Bruges  or  Cologne,  prtmatily  iu  Uli. 
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la  considered  the  earliest  f  | 
liah  laiuriiairo.  "  Tlie  lianif 
bj  hmi  Id  1474-d,  was  tbe  • 
' 1  The  Dlctas  ana  Baylnm  of  tho 
Jtillosopbera,"  printed  by  hliu 
•I  Westminster  In  1477.  waa 
probably  tbe  Drat  work  printed 
In  England.  The  Uit  of  known 
pvbllcaUoiu  printed  by  hint 
from  1474  to  1400  tnc/lwles  scv- 
enty-oae  titles.  Boaiw  of  them 
wen  translated  by  hlmseti 
tr\m  the  French  and  Dutch. 

cay  (ka),  ».  [<  Sp.  twjw; 
E  usually  written  fay: 
soo  try9,  1""y  l  Saine 
as  toV".  [Rare.] 

Ita  harbour  la  formed  by  * 
tonic  <"»».  called  lloa  Island, 
wldch  stretches  for  three  miles 
front  east  to  west,  about  half 
a  mllv  frmn  the  shore. 

Fortnightly  fir  ,  N.  a., 
IXXXtX.  170. 

(ka'ya). 


Oazton 

rlmcnot  ty,«  vrTiiih)  In  the  Ens 
id  playc  of  tbe  Cbeaac,"  printed 
..il  l  EnjtlaJj  buuk  jirlntfd,  iul.I 
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Cebrio 

s'los-li),  ade. 


A  Device  ci  WuMsa  CaHea. 

W  C.  represent  tbe  tnlttsls 
of  ail  nstns-  I  Iw  ejde  tent 
o4  Ibe  ag>rei  »*.  m  ibe  center, 
«  Mf*|»eil  fci  lieu  U»e  r*JT 
14)4,  *hen  he  bet***  ■«  e  selsl. 
<i.  TVt  wnaU  tellers  *.  t.  «J< 
tntrnecec*.  tj  Mjese  as  Tepw-- 
re  mmm  i  ufcent.  ihe  city 
•uefed  ss  the  eee  is  w*i:h  be 
niUMII  priatteez  '<;  byoeher, 
el  tifiUmm  CaMlmti,  OMieal 
U  Ciiioii.  ( lrrom  Hi— erd'e 

••tn~«"*»»»'"i 

A  kind 


caya  (ka'yK),  n.   [Native  name.] 
sat  in  wood  obtained  from  San  Domingo, 
cayaginmt,  "•    [ML-]    In  old  A"iirj.  fair,  a  toll 
or  duty  exacted  by  the  king  for  landing  goods 
at  a  quay. 

Cayenne  pepper.  Soo  pet>/«r. 
0  ay  ley  an  (ka'lo-nn),  n.   [<  Cauleu  (see  def.) 
*+  -<jii.]    In  maih.',  a  curve  of  the  sixth  order  OoanothuB  (se 
and  third  class,  invented  by  the  English  mathe- 
matician Arthur  Cayley  (1H53),  and  nailed  by 
him  the  pippian.   It  in  the  envelop  of  the  pair* 
of  right  lines  which  constitute  polar  conies  rela- 
tive to  any  oubic  curve. 
Cayley's  theorem.   See  theorem. 
cayman  /ki'man),  ».  [<  8p.  caimdn  =Pg.  eai- 
*mdo  ss  F.  caiman;  probably  from  the  Carib 
name.]  A  name  applied  popularly  to  crocodil- 
ian* of  the  West  Indie*  and  South  America, 
l)Ut  properly  only  to  such  specie*  as  Caiman 
palpebrosus  and  C.  trigonal**  (Cuvier).  See 
alligator. 

caynardt.  kaynardf,  n.  fME.]  A  wretch  j  a 
ra*eal ;  a  good-for-nothing. 

cayote  (ka-yo'to),  ».    Same  as  coyote. 

CtVytlVdt,  a'  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  caitiff. 

Cayuse  (ka-yoV),  n.  [From  the  Cavus*  Indiana 
of  Oregon.]  An  Indian  pony  or  small  borne ; 
specifically,  an  Indian  pony  of  the  breed  in  use 
among  the  Cayuso  Indiana  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains.    [Northwestern  U.  S.] 

With  on*  last  wicked  »hak»  of  the  head  tbe  wtryraimat 
breaks  Into  bit  easy  lope,  and  away  jro  Imrae  and  rtiter. 

Ilaryrr  t  May.,  1.XXI.  KM. 
A  common  Indian  pony  la  called  a  camitt,  ttno  of  the  few 
Urm*  which  atock-uien  tuive  inherlnMl  [nmi  tbe  trttiew.  It 
baa  come  to  be  lifted  In  a  ilcprrclatire  acnac.  iHtlligc^ applied 
to  any  poor,  broken-down  jade.  L.  Smuiwnie. 

cazi,  caazi  (ka'ii),  «.  [Variously  written  eau- 
ry,  camec.  ka;y,  qa.&x;  etc.,  more  precisely  kaii. 
Hind.  dial,  tdyi,  repr.  Turk,  ijmli,  qd^i,  Ar.  gurfi 
(palaUl  d,  resembling  t),  a  judge,  Ihe  source 
also  of  E.  kadi  ami  alcalde,  q.  v.]  One  of  two 
high  officers  of  tho  Turkish  government  who 
preaide  in  tbe  high  court,  of  Moslem  sacred  law 
at  Constantinople,  anil  are  the  next  in  author- 
ity to  tbe  sheikh  ul  Islam,  who  is  tho  chief  re- 
ligious and  doctrinal  authority. 

cazimi  (ka-ze'mi),  ».  [Perhaps  of  Ar.  origin  : 
cf.  Ar.  qalb,  heart,  fliam*.  sun.)  In  lurfrof.,  the 
heart  of  the  sun ;  the  part  of  the  zodiac  within 
17  minutes  of  the  center  of  tbe  sun. 

caziqoe  (ka-zek' ),  n.    rk-e  mcUine. 

caao  (Sp.  pron.  ka'thd),  a.  [»p-,  of  Tent,  ori- 
gin, from  same  uit.  son  roe  as  E.  keltic  ;  see 
cattcrole  and  ie«/*.]  A  copper  vessel  or  eal- 
dron  in  which  ores  of  silver  are  treated  in  the 
hot  process. 

cazzon  (kax'on),  n.    Hamo  as  caMng*. 
Cb.    The  chemical  symbol  for  rolaim/Wwat. 
C.  B.    An  abbreviation  of  Companion  of  Ike 
*IU,th.  HcetWAl. 

0.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  roimfy  t^mwissioacr 
•aDd  of  f 'outtfy  t'oarf. 

0.  0.  P.   An  abbreviation  of  ttwrf  of  Common 
*11ca*. 

Od.    The  chemical  symbol  for  cadmium. 

Od.  In  oiMif.,  an  abbreviation  used  in  vertebral 
formulas  for  caudal,  or  coccygeal:  as,  cd.  12 
(that  is,  12  caudal  vertebra?). 

-Cel.  [<  ME.  -s,  -fj>,  <  AS.  :  see  -*1  and-^*1.] 
A  disguised  modern  spelling  of  the  genitive 
suffix  -y>x,  aa  used  adverbially  in  hener, 
thence,  whence,  once,  twin;  thrice :  erroneously 
spelled  -cc  in  conformity  with  that  termination 
in  words  of  French  origin.  See  -«»,  -cc»,  and 

-4je».  [<  ME.  ■** :  see  -fj»«.]  A  disguised 
spelling  (a)  of  original  final  -*  >  of  the  root)  in 


im,  advice,  device,  etc.,  and  the  pluraU  lice,  ctjaaeleasly  > 

isicf,  or  (fc)  of  the  original  plural  suffix  -*"•>,         pctually . 
in  dice,  pence :  erroueously  spellmi  -ce  in  con- 
formity with  that  termination  in  words  of 
French  origin.  See  etc. 
<e».   [ME.  -cc,  often  -*r,  <  OF.  -ee,  <  L.  -ling, 
•tia,  -(mm,  or  -ciaif,  -<rio,  -timw,  as  in  teriing, 
tertia,  tcrtium,  jn»Ulia,  ndatium,  etc.]  Tbe 
terminal   element  of  many  words  derived 
through  French  from  Latin,  as  in  tierce,  justice, 
solace,  absence,  etc.,  occurring  especially 
the  suffixes  -ace,  -ice,  -anre  (which  see), 
also  -cy. 

-CB*.   A  termination  of  other  origin  than  as 
above,  particularly  in  fence,  defence,  offence, 
pretence,  espence,  etc.  The  nnt  remains  nnctisoccd ; 
the  laat  U  now  alwara  ami  tho  uthen  are  treqnptitly,  ac. 
conlinc  to  their  otymotogy  ( tnm,  <  V.  -e<w.  <  U  •'«->. 
epeiled  s  itb  i. 
Oe.    The  chemical  symbol  for  cerium. 
*0.  E.   An  abbreviation  of  CiriJ  Engineer. 
<  Cean  (sfi'an),  a.  and  a.    [<  L.  Ceus,  pertaining 
to  Cert  (Or.  K<of.  later  Kia),  now  Zia,  one  of  the 
Cycladea,  the  birthplace  of  Simonides.]   I.  n. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  theOrecian  island  of  Ceos: 
speelflcally  applied  to  the  poet  rJimonides,  born 
in  Ceos  in  the  sixth  century  n.  c. 
11.  n.  A  native,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ceos. 

-no 'thus),  n.  [XU.  <  Gr. 
tramdoc,  a  name  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
a  kiud  of  thistle.]  A  genus  of  rhamnaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  and  espe- 
eiallyof  California.  Thcyarrfrev  Um«n,  and  aoiiMi 
•pecirs  are  owaaloually  culUrated  for  ornament.  The 

leaves  of  Ihe  common  aneclca  of  the  AUantlc  KUtee.  C.  0ebldlch£hyideS  (sell'  i-d 
Amrricuntu,  known  *a  .Vew  Jemu  lea  or  rtJ  not,  have  ,      ,■>  ,   .fl  +.i,l„ 

lieeai  used  as  s  lUbOlrole  for  U-a.  TIm  root  Is  a  useful  l^VlV  '  cwajcstiays^-r  i«n 
■slrlnirent  and  tnrnlshra  a  r»lilisb  dye.  The  blue  myrtle 
of  California,  0.  rAyrn'flonie,  becocneii  a  amatl  tree. 
>MM  (sea),  r. ;  pret.  and  pp.  cease<l,  ppr.  cean. 
ing.  [<  ME.  cre*en,  etten  (also  osssrn,  te**en, 
whence  oba.  ee*A,  q.  v.),  <  OF.  cesser,  F.  rvascr 
a  Pr.  orssor,  scssnr  =  Hp.  cetar  as  Pg.  ce**ar  = 
It  ctssarr,  <  L.  ce»sare,  loiter,  go  slowly,  cease, 
freq.  of  cedrre,  pp.  cestui,  go  away,  withdraw, 
yield:  see  renV.]  I.  infnun*.  1.  To  stop  mov- 
ing, acting,  or  speaking;  leave  off;  give  over- 


per- 


Flowera 
.still  Llooniliig  cesseWy. 

ItrvMnivSd,  Tbr  raireet  lair. 

ceaseles&ness  i  ses'les-ncs),  n.   [<  ceaseless  + 
-a«s#.l    1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
ceaaeless,  or  without  cessation  or  intermission ; 
moessancy.— 2.  The  state  or  condition  of  en- 
during forever ;  endlessness, 
cebadilla,  ».   See  cecadilla. 
oebellt,       In  music,  a  melody  for  the  lute  or 
violin  in  quadruple  rhythm  and  in  phrases  of 
four  bars  oach,  distinguished  by  more  or  less 
alternation  of  very  high  and  very  low  notes, 
cebid  (seb'id),  ».    A  monkey  of  the  family  (  c- 
IntUt. 

Cobld* (seb'i-de), ».  pi.  pfL.,  <  <>»«»  +  -«/>.] 
A  family  of  new-world  monkeys,  tbe  plutyr- 
rblne  simians,  disUnguiahed  by  their  denti- 
tion from  the  old-world  monkeys,  haying  one 
premolar  more  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  than 
the  latter,  or  96  teeth  In  all.  The  nose  u.  Bat- 
tened and  has  a  imavd  er|*uui,  the.*  renderlna  tbe  no*, 
uilt  proportionally  discrete ;  Use  bony  meatus  of  Ihe  ri 
terna!  oar  la  reduced  to  an  anaolai  tympajuc  hone;  tbe 
thnnib  la  undeveloped,  or  not  perfectly  appoeable  ;  Ibe 
(all  In  most  cases  la  prehensile :  and  both  cheek  poaches 
and  Ischial  rauosdtlm  are  absent  In  current  lssaar  all 
American  Quad inmsiwt  eicepi  the  marmosets,  or  JVuM,*. 
are  lisclnded  la  the  CrMfas.  I'hry  are  dlsided  Into  tlte 
snufamillea  Myrrttmr,  C«0iW.  .Vsxf>fii(Aec'iMS'.a»<l  pa**- 
eiintr.  Thero  are  eleven  llvlnu  geiHra,  and  the  spivies  are 
ntinserous. 

cebidichthyid  (seb-i-dik'thi-id),  n.  A  fish  of 
Uie  familv  t'ebitiichthuuitt. 

'  dik-thl'i-dej,  n.  pi. 
]    A  family  of  blen- 
iiioid  fishes,  tvpified  >>v  the  genus  ( Vfiirfic Afsjis. 

The  only  species'  ^,  rfc>f«ieein.  Ivloncs  lo  the  superfsmUy 
JtirnnttiMfeit,  sn.l  has  sn  rloi«atcil  body  with  numenxis 
verlebrse.lbs  .loraal  fin  Jlvl.le.1  Into  spinous  and  suit  par 
Uons.  no  ventral*,  snd  pylori  cw>^  The  species  Is  tall- 
fontlsn. 

Oebidichthyina  (*eb-i-dik-thi-i  ne).  ».  pi 
[NL.,  <  Cebidiehthus  +  -(««•.]  A  subfamily  of 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  fV*i./»r*f»»,t 
referred  to  the  family  Blenniidtr .  same  as  l  eb,. 
dirhlhf/idir. 

Jesist ;  come  to  rest:  ?«illowed  by  from  before  OcbldichthyB  (seb-i-dik'this),  u.  (NI„  (W.  0. 
a  noun :  as,  cease  from  anger,  labor,  strife.         Ayres.  1856),  <  Or.  *f;loc,  a  monkey  (sec  f>*»*). 

He  walketh  round  s'boul  from  place  to  place  and  o-o»- 
cfknot.  Latieur.  sernsosi  of  llie  I-loiiuli 

We  erase  to  irrlere,  iwase  to  lie  fortune  *  slaves, 
>a>.  c«isr  to  die  by  dyina>    WelMltr,  White  Devil,  ».  S. 
The  lives  of  all  who  eeosr  frmn  combat,  spare.  i>r»sfrn. 
The  rulnlsUir*  of  I  'brlst  have  ceosnf  frvm  their  UIbws. 

Hi'.  Sprat. 

S.  To  come  to  an  end ;  terminate ;  become  ex- 
tinct; pass  awav:  as,  the  wonder  ceases;  the 
storm  has  ceased. 

ectli*  soone  doth  cesw, 
is  vrlth  <  upWs  iireatcr  Daine. 


+  !•«.?,  a  fish.1  The  typical  genus  of 
of  the  family  I  t  bidichthyida- :  so  called  " 
the  face  was  supposed  to  resemble 


Oebinai 


-bi'ni 


.pi.  [NL. 


a  monkey's. 
■bus  +  -iswt.1 


The  typleil  subfamily  of  f'ebidtr,  containing  the 
prehensile-tailed  monkeys  of  America.  They 
have  the  hjroKI  bone  and  asw^iatc  stnu-lures  raoderale 


(thiu 


the  bjroM  l»,ne 
excluding  the  Ify 


slers);  the  incisors  ll>* 


I  would  make  the  i 


ot  the  villa 


l«.  1 
Dotal  xxsil.  so. 

sseif,  Uiey  reoseef  ill 


they  ceos 
Judges 


The  inhabitant 
Israel. 

ITcarllilil  In  Ihe  flrst  score  ,tt  the  m  oed  eeus'if  as  soon  as 
ever  the  Hos|iels  were  written.   AVMei.,  Table  Talk,  p.  si, 

H,  trans.  To  put  a  stop  to ;  put  an  end  to ; 
bring  to  an  euu:  aa,  cease  your  clarnor;  he 
ceased  debute.  [Now  chiefly  used  with  ref- 
erenco  to  self-reatraining  or  self-limiting  ac- 
tion.] 

And  In  the  Gulfe  aforseyd,  aeynt  Elyne  kest  on  of  the 
holy  nayles  In  to  the  see  to  seoee  the  leintNist. 

rnrtuHMais,  IHaric  of  Entf.  lTavell,  p.  £.7. 
I  so  thus  from  thee,  and  will  ncveT  erase 
My  vengeance  till  I  Bu.l  thy  heart  atjpeace.^  ^  ^ 


i M.^Vev  ,  .tn,.*fH.-i—*:. 


till  I  finil  thy 
Butte  smt  PL, 

Bat  he.  her  fears  to  cease 

ueek^yed  Peso 


erUppiiu 


,  .1 


(=*.),     ».  | 

;  failure. 


.V.i(o«.  Nativity, 
[<  cease,  r.]  Cessation 


The  cease  of  majesty 
like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 

Ilaiuh-t.lll.* 

ceaseless  iseVles),  <i.    [<  nose  +  -less.']  1 
Without  a  stop  or  (muse ;  incessant 
that  never  stops  or  intermits;  unen 
ceasing. 

All  these  with  eeamUst  praise  bis  works  behold. 

MUUm.  V.  L.,  I 


procllvona ;  the  posterior  cerchral  U-l 
cerchelliun ;  and  the  cerebral  roovolu 
The  genera  are  Cr*i«».  Sapujou  (or  Atrt"),  *•"' 
HrarJ\<itrtf).  and  /.amilAru, 

,146,  OeblepyriruB  (seb-lep-i-ri'ne),  ».  pi. 
;  ex-   (Swainson,  1837),  <  Ceblepuris  +  -iasr.) 

family  of  birds,  tho  caterpillar-hunt  era:  a  lo.«e 
svnonvm  of  CasiiuonAfioimr. 

(seb-lep ' f-rin).  a.    Pertaining  to 
"  e  Crbtcpunntr ; 


[NL. 
A  sub- 


We^in  I  ns  *  Ith  tramlttt  prayers  the  Bods  shovi 
H  iifisin  Jfurru.  Kanbly  PsradUc 


The  victim  of  rtasrUu  intriiruea.  who  neither  compre- 
hended his  posltlou,  nor  that  of  l heir  ooontry 

ZKsroro,  Conlnssby,  II.  1. 

2.  Endless :  enduring  forever:  as,  the 
joys  of  heaven. 

......        .  . 

LiKIT. 


-'kr:it;eu,i.,  ^^r^'ters 

-less.  ]    1 .  campopbagtne. 
:  continual;  CeblepyrlS  (seb-lep 'i-ris).  n.    [NL.  (Cnvier. 
ding;  never    1H17),  <  Or.  tu.l'/.rfzifuc,  tho  redcap,  redpoll,  a 
bird.  <  «x.l>^,  cbntr.  of  setuuii,  beaa.  +  Tip  m  E. 
fire.]   A  generic  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the 
birds  he  called  caterpillar-hunters :  a  loose  syn- 
onvrn  of  Campophaga,  sometimes  still  employed 
for  some  section  of  that  large  genus.  Also  writ- 
ten Cfbtephyris,  Cebtcpyru*. 
Oebrlo  (seb'n-o),  n.    [NL.]  •  The  typical  genus 


I.  31H. 


typica 

"oTthe  family  f>oTuwtW«,"insTing  the  lab 
separate  from  the  front,  and  the  fore  tibia-  en- 
tireT  C.  bicotor  inhabits  the  southern  United 


Digitized  by  Googl 


la  (seb-ri-on'i-de),  «.  pi.  [XL.,  <  Ce- 
brio(  it- )  +  -ida.]  A  family  of  malacodermatous 
pentamerous  coleopterous  insects,  related  to 
the  Elattrida  (which  see),  but  having;  nix  ab- 
dominal segment*,  well-developed  tibial  spurs, 
anterior  tibis  expanded  at  the  apex,  and  the 
labium  close  to  the  front. 
Getms  (se'bus),  a.  [NL.  (F.rx)eben.  1777),  <  Or. 
«tf ioc,  also  scJtoc,  a  long-tailed  monkey:  aw  ape.  ] 
The  typical  geuus  of  the  family  <Vf>i<7ct'  awl  aub- 
fainily  Ootacr,  containing  Oie 'ordinary  prehen- 
sile-tailed and  thumbed  South  American  mon- 
keys. The  monkevs  carried  about  by 
grtuder*  generally  belong  to  this  geuus. 
cut  under  t'rbimr. 
cecal,  cecally.   See  c<rcal, 

CeCCbint,  «.    See  tequin. 

CecidomyU  (*es'i-di>-rm"i.#),  a.  [XL.  (Mciten. 
lstKl),  <  Gr.  an*"-  ((facet.),  a  gallnut  (produced 
by  the  ooziug  of  sap  from  punctures  made  by 
insects:  cf.  siy*ic,  Jtiioe,  Kijam-rK,  gush  forth),  + 
fmn,  a  fly.]  A  genus  of  iiemocerous  Itintera, 
or  small  two-winged  flies,  typical  of  the  family 
Cttidomyiultr,  containing  such  as  the  Hessian- 
fly.r.  ilrttnctor.  noted  for  the  ravages  of  its  lar- 
va- upon  wheat  in  tho  Tinted  Statesand  Europe. 
Th«  emu*  comprise*  a  vast  naoilMTnriuUiuU-.iliiniler.bud. 

led  l.lld|H».  which  arc  " 


( ' V'< rr  «rl  Miliar  C*<td***v1*  fff«BUIiW«l- 

fly.  hletitv  u^i>ik»1 ;  C.  t,  <  hr»*l,  lip  o4  nw^temimw, 
>OW»4lj«Ui^       Mill  Klk. 

mode  -I  life,  the  peculiar  structure  eshlMtcd  In  the  liirrir. 
and  the  ecutioniic  linpnrtam<e  attached  Imtniil  species. 
In  lii—t  esses  the  female  luys  t*er  e«5i  in  tin-  stems,  leaves, 
or  bads  of  vsrtisls  plants.  Iffodilrlii*  inUllike  tumnwn 
of  van.  .its  f:Kftii».  ItihaMlcd  >«>■  the  Urvic,  These  are  nfl- 
cyUiidrteal  KuL-vi  irmii.,  in..Mly  nt  •  nddUh  <*?  yellow 
r.ilr  ir.  sud  arc  furnuhe,)  >«  the  vc-iitntl  side  of  the  thursrlc 
iolnu  with  a  corneous  piste,  usually  baked.  c*tl<*1  the 
(ircwst  liorvr.  H»«ue  specie,  biovever.  do  net  pn«lune  sail*, 
and  am*  nut  the»e  the  nsM  familiar  arc  the  ifrsstso-tly  and 
the  rlover.ee.1  midce.  C.  f«r»isinic.<la  (IJnti.i-r>.  which 
latter  fnfe»t*  tlir  n'nl>  nt  rluver,  musing  treat  damage  in 
tll»  niirnr  nnrtlirm  |.«ru  <.t  tin-  tinted  Stales.  Nt  also 
cut  under  *V*. 

cecidomyii\n(se*  i-do-iiil'l-nii),  ft*,  and  it.  [<f'c- 
ric/omyio  +  -»ni.]  I|  ei.  tlitll-muking.  as  a  fly 
of  the  family  <  rruiowyiubr;  of  or  pertaining  to 
this  f until v  of  insects. 

II.  "■  A  member  of  tin'  genus  t'reidnmifia  ; 
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cecomorph  (ae'ky-mdrf),  n.   One  of  the  Ceeo- 

Oecomorph®  ( se-ky-mor'fe),  a. pi.  [XL.  (Hux- 
ley, 1807),  <  Or.  (wj«-),  var.  aoiaf,  *aii)(,  aVf 
(tea  Ceyi),  a  sea-bird,  perhaps  the  tarn  organ- 
net,  +  ^afi^'s,  form.]  A  superfamily  gjroup  of 
palmiped  scbixognathou*  eartnate  birds,  in- 
cluding the  short-winged,  long- winged,  and 
tube-nosed  swimming  and  diving  birds  of  tho 
current  orders  PtMoitoiln,  lA>nitipennrA,  and 
TuMimm,  or  the  Alcultr,  i«tymbidfe,  PotHeipo 
ttidir,  PrveelUiriula;  and  lAiruiir. 

cecomorphie  (se-ko-mAr'fik),  a.  [<  Ccrostor- 
phir  +  -if.)  Iluviiig  the  charucters  of  tb©  Ce- 
comorphtt ;  of  or  pertaining  to  tho  OcoiiM>rji*<r. 

Cecropla  (sv-kro'pi-H),  n.  [XL. :  so©  C«t»;i».] 
1.  Agentutof  lieaut if ul  tropical  American  trees, 
with  milky  juice,  of  the  family  3fnrafr.v.  c. 
IHtlHtn,  th«  tronipst-tres.  In  rniuvkshl*  tef  It*  hollow  iinn 
and  nranclivs,  th«  fnnuer  acinic  made  by  Uie  Indtsrta  Into 
a  kinil  of  drum  and  the  latter  Into  wlnd'tiiatruinmuL 
The  Unlit  puroua  womt  la  used  br  tbem  for  prucurlnjr  firs 
by  fiirUon.  The  lnn«r  bark  It  Bbruu*  and  atroiur,  and  ia 
uwd  f"T  cvdaca. 

8.  [/.  f.]  In  rnfom.,  a  moth.  Aiwna  cteropia. 

OexrTOpe  (se'krops),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1S1I1). 
after  (  trroyw,  tho  mythical  founder 
king  of  Athens.}  A  ge- 
nus of  siphouo»tomoas 
cnistaceans,  of  the  fam- 
ily Oitirfiiiir,  parasitic 
upon  the  skin  or  gills 
of  marine  fishes.  (  .  la- 
Irrillei  is  an  example. 

cecum,  n.    See  nrrum. 

cecutlencyt  (hf-ku'shien-st),  ».    [<  L. 

fics(f-)»,  ppr.  of  fiwiifirf,  be  bllud.  <  rflvtu, 
blinJ.J  Cloudiness  of  sight;  partialblindness 
or  tendency  to  blindness.  See  Unit  extract  un- 
der reci/y. 

ced&nt  arm  a  toga.  [L.,  from  a  Latin  poem 
quoted  by  Cicero :  enftas  t,  3d  jiers.  pi.  pres.  subj. 
of  cnitre,  yield;  nriNU,  arms;  Unitr.  dat.  of  fo<;a, 
a  gown:  see  rttlr,  arm'*,  and  tiya.)  Literally, 
let  arms  yield  to  the  gown ;  that  is,  let  war 
give  way  to  peace,  and  military  operations  to 
peaceful  pursuits :  it  was  used  ns  the  motto  of 

#\V>oming  before  it  became  a  State. 

ced'ar  (so'dir  i,  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  K.  also 
••roVr,  <  ML.  crtlrr,  mire,  i  UK.  enlre,  ¥.  eMr« 
—  l*r.  m<rc  a:  Sp.  Pg.  It  enfro  —  AS.  etdtt 
(also  in  comp.  c«/rr-XerfiB,  eeder-tredr,  cedar- 
tree)  be  D.  ceilrr  =  MJ1G.  cedrr,  zider,  (i.  eerier, 
zttlcr  b  Sw.  Ihin.  renVr  Bohem.  c«fr  =  Pol. 
rr»fr,  cedar,  <  U  eecfras  =  Kuss.  An/rS,  cedar, 
=  Pol.  knier,  kirder,  a  kind  of  larch,  <  Or.  iu- 
<1(ior,  a  eedar-trei-.  Theophrastus  uses  the  word 
both  for  the  (  xlrun  IMtnni  of  Svriit  and  (us  also 
prob.  Homer)  for  the  junior  (^suioervs  (Arjiry'- 
i/rN»).]  L  1 .  A  tre«  of  the  coniferous  genus 
ferfnts.  of  which  three  species  are  known.  The 
m.wt  n^Usl  ij  IIm-  mtar  i^f  Lrbaniw.  C.  I.ibani,  native 
aniunic  Uie  DMUntatns  uf  SjHa.  Asia  Elinor,  and  t'ynrikt, 
ihi  T>e-listeui  lliwlf  ttn-re  Htllt  mnalit*  a  im'vi;  of  attout  tee 
trees  twoi-  of  tlwlu  ,'»c*>edlntt  to  fc*t  In  ulrtli.  The  oUier 


cectd 


d  (ses'i-lo-ml'i-id  i,  s.   A  membcrof 


the  family  '  itiomi/iitltr. 
Oecidomyiidae  i w.''i-dv-tni-i'i-le).  ».  (XL.. 
<  f  't-niti/inifui  +  -nfif.]  Tin*  family  of  ihmuOi'i.- 
rou»  dipterous  Insects  of  which  the  genus  feci, 
(fomyi'i  istlic  type  ;  the  gnll-gunts.  Th.j  ai  misrt- 
ly  mdl  makera,  |irfnlui!ins  ekcrnccacisi  by  pierrliiK  vAl 
»PS-latloli  »ttb  tlitlr  ..vi)«.)t-un  and  laying  tliT-trtiom 
In  ttie  puivcttinv 

cecidomyiidou8(ses'l-ilo-mi-ri-liis).«.  [<iv/i. 
domyinf  +  -oiM.J  Pertaining  to  or  produced 
by  the  Ctrulnm)tiiit<*  or  gnll-rlies :  as,  a  wir/* 


Cecilia,  Cecilia,  etc. 
cecils  ise'sibO.  «.  /)/. 


See  Cnn/iVi,  etc. 


[Aptuir.  from  tlie  tiuine 
Cfftf.]  In  mokrri,  mliic.sl  meat,  crumbs  of 
brea.1,  onions,  chopped  pars-lev,  eti-.,  with 
soning.  made  up  into  hull*  and  fri.-d. 
cecity  (s«-'si-  or  w-s'l-lii,  ».  [Also  cavity,  af- 
ter the  L, :  <  V.  licit*  =  l*r.  rreitnt,  crguetai  — 
Sp.  rvg«'.f«ff  (cf.  Pg.  ettjHfirn)  —  It.  ercitd.  <  L. 
rwr/<is,  blindnesN,  <  cress,  blind:  sei-  itrcum.] 
Blindness.    [Now  rare.] 

Tlicrr  I.  In  ihem  no  critic,  yet  n.urr  than  a  cr-    W  \\\'*t, 

citlnuy.  AO  T.  Bmiriu,  Vul,;  »'.rr.,  Ui.  In. 


ll.-r»  ;in  Aral.U)  a,  ,„  F.nypt  a  I 
frmvl,  and  many  rldlniUui-  .ti.rifi 
»ln  t»r  yi  ar»  lisve  i..iint*rtfltcd  ™ 


i  lilllld  Mueulll  i>  |irr 
•turiea  air  told  alNmt  men 
I  w,Cv  to  lii..  in  ldUliiM. 
«  f.  H«rl„n  n-Mrdlrisn.  p 

COCOgraph  (»<*'k«>-graf),  «.    [<  F.  erographrA 
L.  ram*,  blind,  +  tir.  i/m*co  ,  write.  I    A  writ- 
•   •  for  the  blind.    E.  11.  Km 


Atln,  Cedar  (lACnu  AtUmlifa). 

rt'lirrsetiUtlrrs  of  the  gtntw  are  Ilie  Atlaa  cedar,  C.  At 
latitat,  a  native  vif  ALiccna,  acid  the  deodar  i>r  lllmalsyan 
>  r.|*r.  C*.  />w*f«rn.    In  their  native  fi^reetB  llu-y  are  of 
very  tlow  aTowtb.  and  fi^nn  leant,  duralile  llinl-rr. 
Tbry  have  token  crtnn  fe-iin  l*hanon  Ui  make  nuucU 

Yj>  k.  xxvtl.  s. 
1'nder  the  coivrt  «f  mmc  unrlent  oak 
Or  cedar  tii  deftod  him  fruni  the  devr, 

Jlfiil-»n,  V,  R..  I.  308. 

2.  The  name  given,  usually  with  qualifying 
terms,  to  various  coniferous  trees,  chiefly  North 
American , and  of  genera  n ear!  v  allied  t  o  I  Vcf rati. 

The  «httc  cedar  of  the  extern  I  nltod  State.  I.  the  Cha- 


rt* arbor-Tttat,  T*n>t  orndVntsfu;  cm  the  PaclB.-  rr.ut  It 
la  the  jUboriodrue  dieurrwnt  talto  kmxen  an  boarnrif ,  |M4t,ar 
ineeaae  eedurk  and  also  ChamMf^parit  /^ttaemiaMa,  tils 
Port  thrfiurd  or  Orwcon  cedar.  Hie  red  cedar  la  anally  Ul* 
J uiumtuj  I'irfrtMMns,  the  odorous  wood  of  which  atottsti 
caltisl  nei»ci/-redsr.  from  ttaeilsiialee  uaetn  the  timn  ufac. 
tursoflesit-psiKlla  ;  westuf  ths  H.ski  MoauUlnathe  red 
cedar  la  tb«  rAi04  DcieaCa,  alan  calUsf  miuM-eetlsr.  The 
cedar  nf  Bermuda  and  llerhadaa  U^irniperiu  Aerwauft. 
find ;  the  Japan  cedar,  Cryptmnma  Japvuita.  The  atink- 
lott  eeslara  of  the  t'nlled  States  are  apeclea  of  Tumion. 
The  Himalayan  cedar  ia  th«^ uniprna  trctlm  ;  tta  wood 
rvseniblea  Uiat  of  tlw  pet»cil-cedar,  but  U  harder,  and  hat 
leaa  of  tta  peculiar  ndor.  waablmrUMi  ceilar  at  the  bta-tree 
of  Cattfurnla.  Stiftvna  BTasAinvfeniaiul.  The  wood  of  aioat 
of  these  trees  la  soft,  fine. grained,  of  a  reddish  eulur,  and 
often  frasranL 

8.  A  name  popularly  given  in  tropical  regions 
toaconsiderable  number  of  trees,  mostly  of  the 
family  Meluicett,  in  no  way  reUtod  to  the  pre- 
ceding.  That  kitnwn  rarlnualy  as  the  West  Indian  cedar, 
the  bastard  orawoet-acented  HarlMd<w>  cedar,  the  .laruslos 
red  cedar,  and  the  SpanUh,  Havana,  or  Hondursa  eedar  la 
the  Ctdrrla  odvrata.  The  cedsr  of  India  and  Xew  South 
Wales  la  TWihi  Tuo>i«<CrrfrWs  Toane  of  Roxburich);  tlte  red 
cedar  of  India,  SuymitSu  /ebrr/wnt ;  arid  the  traatard  cedar 
of  India.  .Wefis  ^red-rricA.  is.w  «*sf«ivi«A.>  Th.  while 
cedar  of  Anstrtlla  la  a  variety  <4  if.  Afdarath-  Amoii* 
tressrof  other  irroupa,  the  ruururd  cedar  of  the  West  Indies 
la  Guam  me  tee/slnM  or  ff-  jimsim  ;  the  white  cedar  ut 
Qalana,  /VoCmrn  «liun«i«m ;  the  while  cedar  of  IVsuin. 
Ira,  TornuM  UteosvUm :  and  the  red  cwlar  of  Australia 
riind,nia  AiutrtlU  In  Indlathe  namensf  cdarlasime- 
Urorn  rlvun  to  the  ennbocbuKeisui  AireAojts  tHfMata- 
4.  The  wood  of  tho  eedar-troe  (fVdr««),  or 
(with  or  without  a  qualifying  term)  of  any  kind 
of  tree  called  a  cedar. 

Feasted  11  n*  tuT' 

Of  Lebanonisn  1  raar. 

VL  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cedar ;  made  of  cedar : 
as,  a  ccrfar  twig. 
He  shall  uncover  the  eedar  work. 

cedar-apple  (so'dHr-ap'l), ». 
ing  to  tie  genus  (,'yiwncw/^v- 
mnc/tMat.  Si^ies  of  this  (emu 
are  parasitic  upon  ce-dar  trees, 
some  of  them  form  slotiatar  dis- 
tortions with  appendages,  and 
develup  Into  yellow  le-latitioua 
mssses  during  the  sprtns  raina. 
Alto  called  rerfur  Aolf.  Hee  oers- 
r,  1  hjh  1  ra  rvn  w  m. 

cedar-bird  (se'dftr-bertl),  n. 
The  popular  name  of  tho 
common    American  wax- 
wing,  Ampelit  cedrorum  or 
Jhrnt'tfrilhi  Caroline**!*:  SO 
called  in  the  Uuited  States 
from  its  fondness  for  ju- 
niper-berries, the  fruit  of 
Jnnii>rrti$  Virgintoita,  com- 
monly called  eedar.  Also 
called  <yrrfnr-/cir»-.  See 
l*iit  and  iranrina. 
cedarttd  (se'djlnl),  <i.  [<  ec- 
</«ir  +  -fcf^.]    Covered  or  furnishcsl  with  ce- 
dars: as,  a  cnUireil  mountain-slope. 

We  did  not  rKidorv  Ule  Malahoodns  far.  but  left  the 
oth«r  Mrcti  to  liiri'Ml  Its  mtaml  Mdltades.  while  we 
tnrnod  back  to  try  nur  fortune*  In  the  larcrr  stream. 

/yneWI,  Ktrraide  Travels,  p.  140. 

cedar-gnm  (se'dAr-gum),  n.  A  yellow,  trans- 
parent, fragrant  resin  obtained  "from  fiillilrit 
arborca,  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  mountains  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  used  in  making  varnish, 
and  in  preparing  plasters  and  various  I 
nal  articles. 
Ced»r-ltUk  (se'dllr-lark),  n. 

(se'ditro),  ci.    [<  eerfeir  +  -h  for  -eii2,  i 
cellar; 


Zeph  It.  14. 

A  fungus  belong- 


l~r.1,r-apfS«  1  r.'rreee. 
ervwlns  JOfe  re-l  <rd*r 


in  ortarii,  etc.]    IH  < 


made  of  eedar. 


tAyiouVc.  of  swamps  near  the 


and  also  E. 


W'est  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
Atiout  the  rn/irrs  alleys  finis: 
>ard  and  cassia  s  baloiy  nmr  lis. 


cedar-tr»e  (se'illir-lre),  s.  Specifically,  a  treo 
of  the  genus  t  tilrun ;  also  (with  or  without  a 
qualifviug  term),  a  tree  of  any  of  the  genera 
known  as  cetlars.    See  e+dar. 

cedar-WOOd  (se'dar-wrjd),  «.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  cedar,  in  any  use  of  I  he  name.— 2.  A  wood 
or  assemblage  of  cedar-tree*. 

Thou  wert  l«.rii,  on  u  >umiinr  nioni.  ' 

A  inlk  l.  n.-ath  the  orrfur  irW. 

T***?*'*,  ntersnore. 
Cedar-wood  oil,  an  aromatic  oil  distilled  front  thew.iod 
uf  lice  Cnirrta  i*tvrntti. 

cede  (sed),  r.  •  pret.  and  pp.  crdrd.  ppr.  ceding. 
[=  OF.  .vrfe-r.  F.  rider  =  Pr.  mfar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Ciller  =  It.  r^i/ecv,  <  L.  crYferf  (pp.  resrriis),  intr. 
go.  withdraw,  pass  away,  yield,  tr.  yield,  grant, 
pive  up:  related  to  eadere,  fall:  see  rodent, 
ccjsrl,  etc.    L.  rrderr  is  the  ult.  source  of  many 
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cede 

cede,  proceed,  recede,  mtde,  aluice**,  acre**,  etc., 
ceiuion,  aceettion.  coneettion,  etc.,  cr«v»,  r/rmermr, 
antecedent,  decedent,  etc.,  aneettor,  anleeetUHir, 
liredece*tmr,ete.)    I.  intrant.  I.  To  yield  ;  give 
way;  submit.— 2.  To  pass;  bo  transferred; 
lapse.    [Archaic  or  obsololo  in  both  seuse*.] 
Thin  (mile  girls-,  tbia  (Hir  domain. 
Had  writ  nigh  etd'xt  to  the  slothful  hand* 
<X  nionka  lilitdiiioua        Shenttune,  Kuhird  Abbey 

IL  fron*.  1.  To  yield  or  formally  resign  un<l 
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which  they  resemble  in  having  the  loaves  grow- 
ing in  tuft's  or  bunches,  but  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  Wing  evergreen  (the  leaves 
not  falling  in  autumn),  and  by  the  form  of  the 
cones.  II  iucludea  only  three  apecics,  the  V  l.ituut,  .» 
cedar  of  Lrtnuon ;  C.  Dralnm,  or  deodar :  ami  ('.  Athin- 
l»c!i,  or  Alia*  cedar.  See  <re>tar,  1. 
cedryf  (si'dri),  «.  [For  'ceilary,  <  cedar  +  -yL] 
Resembling  cedar ;  cod  ri  tic. 

fry  colour.  AiWt/ii,  nytva,  II.  ill  i  2. 

sod'u-1*,  Sp.  i>ron.  tha'dB-la),  n.  [Sp., 


surrender  to  another;  n-linquish  an<l  transfer;  ^flrila 

give  up;  make  over:  as,  to  cede  a  fortress,  _  E  frduh:,  schedule":  see  schedule.)  A  name 
province,  or  country  by  treaty.  sometimes  iiti-d  for  eertain  securities  issued  by 

.if  rourw,  Ualk-u  w«  not  t..  be  reded  in  this  .nmBm  f  ,u   gou,„  Ameriean  governments, 

manner.  H.N.  r.4^..I-uU.hCa,,UTit,  II  i(.    ^  [<  OF.  crdule  :  see  wArr/wle.]  An 

Th.-  people  mu.t  cede  to  the  government  some  of  M  CX„[~te  for...  of  »yfad.fc.  fotyrwrr. 

8.  To  yield;  grant.    [Rare.]  CeduOUSf  u.  I  <  I;.  «rrf«M.  fit  for  eutt.ug.  <  rjr- 

'        '  "            >  .       J            ..  «Vrr,  cut.]    Fit  to  be  felled. 

Hack  rode  we  to  my  father  a  camp,  and  found  '              .  .... 

He  thrice  hud  anil  a  herald  1"  the  gates,  Crcatcr  and  mora  eeJuniu,  fruticant,  and  ahruhby. 

To  learn  If  Ida  yet  would  rein-  our  claim.  Errltu,  MJlva,  Int. 

T>nn\mm,  iTtnccaa.  ce©llf|  u.  and  r.    See  ceil. 

=  8yo.  T<>  transfer,  driiver.  convey,  irranl.  ceel-t,  «.  and  r.    All  o^olete  spelling  of  antf*. 

Cedent  (B«'dent  ),rt.    [<  L.  rvrf.  »(<-)*,  ppr.  of  <v-  ceei.i  r,  s.^^vf. 

dere,  yield:  see  rede.]   Yielding;  giving  way.  j^hj,  (sA'i-liii.  Sp.  pron.  tha'i-ba).  it 


[Hare.] 
[=  F.  crrii/7' ,  <  Sp.  cedilla, 


See  extract  under  cettionaru. 

cedilla  (af-dil'ft), 
now  cedilla  =  Pg.  cnlilka  =  It.  zrdtglia,  the 
mark  cedilla,  tho  letter  c  with  this  mark,  orig. 
cr,  dim.  of  Sp.  cwfa,  now  cila,  etc.  <  L.  ;eta, 
(ir.  Cyra,  the  Gr  name  of  see  rrfri. 
The  character  c  in  thus  a  contraction  of  rc,  a 
former  mode  of  indicating  that  c  had  tho  sound 
of  »  in  certain  positions;  thus,  F.  toil,  now 
Orion  (>  K.  fcaaon).]  A  mark  placed  under  the 
letter  c  (thua,  c),  especially  in  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  formerly  in  Spanish,  before  a,  o.  or 
u,  lo  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  »,  and 
not  like  l\  aa  it  usually  is  before  those  voweU. 

cedrate,  cedrat  (ae'driit,  -drat),  a.  [<  F.  r/Wmf 
=  It.  cedrato,  <  cetlro,  the  citron  (prop,  'citra, 
confused  in  form  with  cerfro,  cedar),  <  l<.  citrw, 
citron:  aee  (  i/riM,  c<froa.]   Tho  citron,  f.fraw 

[<  It.  cedrajo,  lime.liine- 


cedratit  (ae-dra'ti),  n. 
tree,  lime-water:  sec 
rived  from  tho  citron. 

If  we  get  any  uaarrr  stall  to  tho  torrid  aone,  I  ahall  pique 
myaflf  on  winding  you  a  praant  of  crdrati  and  ciranve 
Sower  water,  tralpuU,  Uttrn,  II.  1W. 

Cod  re  La  (aed're-lji),  n.  (KL.,  ahortened  from 
L.  cedrelate,  <  lif.  tatlpifarn,  a  cedar  fir-tree,  < 
t/opcif,  a  cedar,  +  <>.<Srij,  tho  silver  fir.l  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  of  the  family  ileliacer,  allied 
to  the  mahogany,  and  consisting  of  large 
trees,  natives  of  "the  tropics.  The  principal  cell,  del  <s*l) 
speciee  of  tropical  America  is  the  Spanish 
cedar,  C.  odorata,  a  valualf 


ccifcrt,  Ainer.  Sp.  neiba  :  a  Haytian  word.]  Any 
one  of  the  silk-cotton  trees,  particularly  Horn- 
knx  Veiba  and  Ceiba  jtentandra. 
OBllt,  «•  IFarly  mod.  K.  cele,  aeele,  late 
ME.  cele,  ct/ll,  tfill,  *ylf  :  associated  with  the 
verb  (seo  rseif,  r.),  but  supposed  to  have 
meant  orig.  'canopy,'  <  Or.  del  —  Pr.  ret 
aa  Cat.  at  —  8]i,  ricfo  =  Pg-  <"'"  =  eiclo, 
heaven,  a  canopy,  tester,  roof,  ceiling,  etc.,  <  L. 
coium,  less  prop,  ctrlum  (ML.  also  <v/«m),  OL. 
also  etrl,  L.  and  LL.  also  mint,  the  skv,  heaven, 
in  ML.  also  a  canopy,  tester,  roof,  ceiling,  etc.. 
perhaps  orig.  'cariliiwi  (=  Or.  mi/nc,  dial.  kH'/aic, 
iuUi*;,  umi/uc,  orig.  *a'iF'/nf,  hollow).  <  fnrujt. 
hollow:  see  rare1,  cnot,  and  (from  L.  ctrlum) 
relent,  crUntial,  etc.,  and  (from  (ir.  uni/nf)  calia, 
ftrfo-,  etc.  The  noun  ocif,  earlier  cele,  teelr,  eyW, 
nil,  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  till,  #yH, 
As.  #y(.  the  base  of  a  door  or  window;  cf.  Sc. 
cvle,  tj/le,  the  foot  of  a  rafter,  a  rafter,  North. 
Eng.  *y/V«,  the  principal  rafters  of  a  building.] 
A  canopy  of,  state. 

The,  cliammrr  wa«  hantied  of  red  and  of  blrw.  ami  Id 
it  III  a  rvU  of  «t»W  of  .doth  of  Hold. 

FyanMU  »/  Maryurt 

In  thta  "!»•  Hi*  kloe  "Jiall  riilr  opyn  heded  iindre  a  tret* 
of  cloth  of  gold  haudekyn,  with  four  ilaven  iclll. 

ktitland  Paprrt  (fauidcn  p.  f. 


or  aomu :  a  cuncreti  cenin 

Compartment  celling,  it, 
ii.iieU.  which  in  u.ually  i 
arotned  celllnf,  jrolned 


And  telle  to  your  aoTeranr,  aenudy  *m  ryti. 

fviriran  and  Q*4i*rrnA. 


parte  of  Uvs  tree  are  hitter,  the  bark  being  employed  aa  a 
febrlfnt*    Ths  »»d.  which  la  handaoine 
Fitenairaly  uaed  in  ll»  manufartnra  uf 
for  ornamental  work.   See  tnlar.  X 

cedrelaceona  (sod-rA-la'shius).  a.  [<  Cedrela 
+  -aceotM.]  In  bot.,  resembling  or  related  to 
Cedrela .  same  as  meliarenit*. 

cedrene  (sS'driSu),  n.  [<  L.  cedru*,  cedar,  + 
-ear.]  In  chem.,  a  volatile  hydrocarbon  (t'u 
n^4>  found  in  the  oil  of  red  cedar,  Jmi/irnw 
Vtrtfiniana.  —  Oattrene  camphor.  SwMnalof. 

cedria,  cedrine2  (so'drin). «.  [<  redn.<m)  +  -in-. 
-fnc3.  J  A  neutral  crystallizable  bwly  yielded 
to  alcohol  by  the  cedron  after  it  has  Wn  ex- 
hausted by  ether.  The  cryatala  rractnhle  allky  nee. 
dlra.  It  U  lnteiiarly  and  penuteutly  hitler,  and  ia  re 
1  by  emus  aa  thn  active  principle  of  the  fruit. 
»l  (se'drin),  a.  [<  L.  ealrinut,  <  Gr. 
tiStHtve,  of  cedar,  <  a^oof,  cellar:  eco  dtvfrtr, 
and  cf.  cerium.]  Belonging  lo  or  resembling 
cedar.  JbAiwoii. 
Oedrlnea,  ».    See  cedrin. 

cedrinm  (se'dri-um),  ».  [L.,  cedar-oil,  <  Gr. 
u'rlfjtov  (alaoa/'V'?-'"'"!'),  cedar-oil,<  *■'<*{**,  <'cd«r: 
see  cedar.]  The  pitch  of  t  he  cedar-tree, '  ><f  ru.». 
It  la  rubbed  on  wo»,t,-«a  to  prrarrrc  them  from  motha.  and 
waa  one  of  live  liHfretllenta  uaed  l>y  the  ancient  Egyiitiaiu 
in  embalming 

cedrol  (se'drol),  n.  [XL.,  <  L.  crdrut,  cwlar: 
see  cedar.]  A  solid  crystalline  compound  dis- 
tilled from  the  oil  of  cedar-wood. 

cedron  (se'dron),  a.  [NL.,  <  L.  ccdrvt,  cedar, 
+•  m>«.]  The  "seed  of  the  tree  StmtiUi  Cedron, 
of  Uie  family  >imnrowft<icrir,  a  native  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  Th*  fruit  It  a  pear- 
ahaprd  dn.pe,  of  the  *\t*  of  a  len.nti  omtalnlng  a  alngle 
largi.'  aerd.  which,  I  ike  other  parta  of  the  tree,  li  very  bltter 
In  Its  natlre  country  thia  seed  la  nanl  aa  a  remedy  for 
a,-rrM'td-ciitea,  hydrophobia,  arid  Intermittent  freer.  Ita 
^iialltlca  are  aiippoaed  to  depend  on  tlMf  preaemv  of  the 
phti,  tj.le  c-tlrin. 

Gedroa  ( -e'dnis),  »-  TL. :  see  o rfar.]  A  genus 
of  coniferous  trees  closely  allied  to  the  larch, 


t.  [(1)  Kurly  mod.  E.  ore/, 
3ee'l,  trite,  sylt,  prop,  to  canopy  orprovide  with  a 
canopy  or  hangings,  <  ciil,  riel,  cele,  trek,  ryH. 
*ylc,  a  canopy  (see  the  noun),  but  confused  in 
_  witli  another  verb,  (2)  ME. 
ceclen,  or/cs,"  #r/r«r  wainscot,  cover  the  sides  or 
roof  of  a  room  with  curved  or  embossed  work, 
lit.  emboss,  <  L.  cxrlarc  (ML.  also  written  ce- 
lare),  engravo  in  relief  upon  metals  or  ivory, 
carve,  emboss,  later  also  embroider,  <  crriam, 
a  chisel,  burin,  graver,  <  credere,  cut,  hew  ;  and 
lerharis  with  (3)  ME.  awfcii,  stlen,  <  OF.  sceler, 
•eller,  <  L.  tigillare,  ornament  with  figures 
or  images,  <  tiijillum,  a  seal.  pi.  little  figures 
or  images :  aeo  teaP.  The  first  two  verbs  ore 
merged  in  definitions  2  and  3.  From  the  second 
arc  derived  celature,  celure.  q.  v.]  If.  To  can- 
opy ;  provide  with  a  canopy  or  hangings. 

All  the  telite  wllhin  waa  •yteif  with  clothe  of  gold  and 
Mew  »clvet  HM.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  Si 

2.  To  overlay  or  cover  tho  interior  upper  sur- 
face of  (a  room  or  buildiug)  with  wood,  plaster, 
cloth,  or  other  material.  See  ceiling,  2.  Former- 
ly with  a|M-ctal  reference  to  ornamental  liaiatliajra,  or,  aa  In 
the  nmt  <iuotatiou,  tn  carved  woodwork,  cither  on  tho  nvif 
or  the  aides  of  a  room:  In  Uiv  lulu-r  uae.  talDe  aa  deBni- 
Hon  S. 

Ctrlmt  wlUl  ayllure,  celo.  l-mmfJ.  fnrr.,  p.  ttiL 

Theae  wallya  ahal  lie  refinf  wlUl  cjpruaw.  The  rofc  ahal 
Ik,  celerf  vautwyie  and  with  cheker  work. 

//urmou,  Vul«arlA(\\ay). 

And  the  greater  houae  he  M,d  with  fir-tree. 

5  ciiron.  I1L  5. 

Mow  will  lie,  from  hi*  liouae  triled  with  cedar,  he  con- 
tent  with  Ida  saviour  s  lot,  not  to  hare  where  to  lay  hla 
head  ?  /Veay  of  CkrUtian  /^iVfv. 

3f.  To  wainscot ;  also,  by  extension,  to  floor. 

;.criair,«cr  | F. ),  to  waluacvit.  ml;  fret,  i-tubuw. 

Cof^raee. 

or  floor  with  plaoxa,  to  «f  with 

rvy^rvare. 

ceiled  (sold  i,  />.  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  rielrd, 
eetkd,  *e*M. »jW ;  rrp.ofVei/.r.l  If.  Canopied. 
See  «./,  r.,  1.-2.  Provided  with  a  ceiling. 


rtanehrr \Y.\,  to 
borda 


celantes 

The  place  Itaelf  la  kitchen;  l«  w.  lrd  and  terrlhle.  low 
mini,  with  the  alone  licurlh  hulll  la 
ami  the  iiieludminallc  liuplemenu  oi 
dandling  invicall)  froui  tin:  wall. 

llmrcllt.  Vni.liali  Ul<    •  o, 

„3t.  Wainscoted. 

ceiling,  cieling(se'ling).  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
otetiny,  neUmj,  earliercj/iis;/,  tiling,  tj/limj;  ver- 
bal n.  of  ceil,  r.]  If.  A  canopy:  hangings; 
properly,  hangings  overhead,  but  by  cxtou*iou 
also  side-hangings;  tajH-stry. 

The  French  kyng  canacd  the  Ionic  of  I'.mnuj  I-.  atande 
aecretly  behyndc  a  rtiioiv  <w  a  bangyng  in  hl-i  chamber. 

Ilali,  Edward  IV.,  p.  4S, 
And  now  the  It. I.  k.  l.rd  .ky 

like  a  dark  mV.V/  M<»«1.  *,!!■.».  !•.  U  vi  Ui. 
2.  The  interior  overhead  surface  of  an  apart- 
ment, usually  formed  of  a  lining  of  «<uue  kind 
affixed  to  the  under  side  of  joists  supporting 
the  floor  above,  or  to  rafters;  the  horir.ontal 
or  curved  surface  of  an  interior,  opposite  the 
floor.  In  ordinary  modern  buildings  it  is  usu- 
ally finished  with  or  formed  of  lath-anil-plaster 
work. — 3.  Wainscoting;  wainscot.  [Now  only 
prov.  Eng.] 

LAmbris  i K,  J,  w ainjciit,  aretiio/;  ala-i  a  freltUe-l  .ir  em- 
iM.wed  »c/li«./_  CJjr*,, 

Mrnvuerir  IF.],  nW.«  r,  waluarottlng.  joyrn-r*  wort. 

Ortf.rmre. 

4.  The  lining  of  plunks  on  the  inside  of  a 
ship's  frame.  CeUinc-Jolita,  amali  is-anu  to  »ht-h 
the  ceiling  of  a  r>Mni»  la  attacheil.  They  are  nvrtlacd  into 
the  aidea  of  the  liinding-loUta,  nailed  to  the  under  aide  <4 
theae  joiala.  or  atlaliended  from  them  with  atra|n.  -  Coffer - 
WOllt  Ceiling,  a  celling  divided  Into  ornamental  jMUu-la 
>fllla :  a  coffered  ceiling.  See  cut  unih-r  rt.rfer.  — 
i.,  a  ceiling  divided  Into 

■JUttf!  '^"tr'ro's"^ 

multiwj. 

Ttio  low-ofWin'Ted  room  waa  full  of  ahadowa. 

r.  r.  n»iniwn. 

ceintt,  [Mi;,  ceiitle,  <  OF.  muff,  ri»t*=  Pr. 
rintha  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  cindf,  <  ML.  ciartn,  also 
(after  Horn.)  cinta,  fem.,  also  cincf«a»,  neut.,  a 
girdle,  <  L.  eincta,  fern,  (cincfum,  neut.)  of  cmic- 
tut,  pp.  of  cingere,  girvl :  see  ciarfarrv.]  A  gir- 
dle.   Chaucer;  (loicer. 

ceintnxet.  «.  [ME.,  <  OF.  crinture.  later  ceisc- 
furc,  mod.  F.  ceintnre,  <  L.  ctnetura,  a  girdle: 
see  ciiicfwre.]    Same  as  eeint. 

celadet,  ».  f <  F.  celade,  <  It.  cWota  (cf.  orf.ifc ) : 
see  to  lief.]     An  old  spelling  of  min-V,  a 

v  helmet. 

celadon  (sel'a-don),  n.  and  a.  [<  F.  rfladon,  a 
sea-green  color,  also  a  sentimental  lover:  so 
called  from  Celadon,  the  sentimental  hero  of  a 
once  popular  romauce,  "  L'Astree,"  bv  Ilonore 
d'L'rfo  (died  1625).  <  L.  C'ladan,  in  Ovid,  a  com- 
panion of  Phineus,  also  one  of  the  Lapitha-, 

<  Gr.  *r)aAuv,  roaring  (uaed  as  the  name  of  a 
river),  <  ar/ciiVir,  uAamiv,  sound,  roar,  shout, 
KLtaAoc,  a  noise,  shout,]  I.  m.  A  pale  and 
rather  grayish  green  color  occurring  espe- 
cially in  porcelain  and  enameled  earthenware. 
The  anadca  are  nnrocroua.  In  llrlenlal  warea  the  celadon 
glane  U  often  crackled  ;  and  the  Ja|iaUMwe  and  I'hUieae 
pivrcelaln  decorated  in  thta  war,  without  other  ornamen- 
tation, ia  particularly  eateemeil.  It  la  also  ot«  of  live  fa- 
vorite colon  of  the  iwrcelatu  of  Sevrea.  lY.mpare  aea- 
•7reen. 

To  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
Theae  porcelain  leaves  are  wafted  on.— 
Light  yellow  leaves  with  spot*  and  stains 
Of  vkdei  and  of  crlmaon  dye,  .  .  . 
And  ts>antlful  with  triad**.  \ 
LoH't1ril*fw,  Eeramoa. 

»    U.  a.  Having  the  color  celadon, 
celandine  (sel'an-dln),  a.    [Formerly  eeladine, 

<  ME.  celidiiine,  rv  fyr/os,  rWyrfotra,  teladimv,  etc., 

<  OF.  fWirloinc,  F.  cMtido'ine  -  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
'  eclidonia, <  L.  chelidonia  (XL.  chclidoHium  i.<  Gr. 

Xt/jA6run>,  swallowwort,  <  X""*'M  (-fee-)  —  L. 
iirNnrfo(ii-),  a  swallow :  see  Chelidon,  Utrwilo.  ] 
1.  Tho  Chclidonium  majut,  a  papaveraceous 
plant  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  having  glaucous  foliage,  bright-yellow 
flowers,  and  acrid  yellow  juice,  which  is  some- 
times employed  aa  a  purgative  and  as  a  remedy 
for  warts.  To  distinguisn  it  from  the  following 
plunt,  it  is  often  called  the  greater  celandine. — 
9.  The  pilewort,  Fiearia  ficaria.  called  iu 
England  the  Utter  or  small  celandine. 

There  is  a  flower.  Ibe  Letter  (Viftnrftne. 

That  alu-tnks  like  many  more  from  ™ld  and  ram  ; 

And  the  llrtt  moment  that  the  imn  may  shtne. 

Brtgl,t„,,,..,„h,nW.f.tUn^^n.AAU_ 

Tree-celandine,  a  cultivated  specie*  of  Bxrr-nw  from 
the  Went  Indies.  B.  frutrxens 
celantes  (s^Un'tei),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  an  Indirect  mood  of  the  flirt  figure  of 
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syllogism,  naving  the  major  premise and  conclu- 
sion universal  negatives  and  tlie  minor  prem- 
ise a  universal  affirmative,  it  u  theaame  ufumi 
aa  rdmniri  (wtitL-li  »ee>  hut  Willi  lraiiapo4ed  prcmiMs 
Flrr,  of  the  It lie  n  of  II*  won!  in  iiiaufti-.nl  :  r  Mgniflre 
reduction  to  rflarrnt  and  .  Ibf  Mniple  c.nnniim  of  the 
ruKlaatoa.  while  tin-  llirre  v..w*h>  show  thr  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  lime  |ir.i|H-ltUiH«t  Sec  i„....j'-. 
OelaXfiQt  (s^U'rent),  n.  In  '";/i>.  ilii-  imif  muni.- 
name  of  a  mood  of  the  first  figure  uf  syllogism. 
IU  mah.r  prenuae  in  a  uni.crxal  tiegalitr,  it»  minor  n  mii 
vctm!  oJUmiatlv.*.  iinil  iu  coiK'luvion  a  imiirr^al  negative 
propoaition.  F'oreiample:  No  one  emlavcd  l.y  ]iin  „p- 
petltea  ii  free  ;  every  •etiftiiilixt  1*  cuhUv^I  by  hi»  appc- 
titea  ;  therefore,  no  «enolvll-t  U  free.    See  ».«e<*VV. 

Oelastraceae  (sel-as-tr&' «>-»"•),  w.  |NL.,  < 
C<la*tru*  +  -.'<•»*■]  A  family  of  dicotyle- 
donous plant",  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees 
of  tenipcrateandtropir-.il  regions,  m t J i I  to  the 
Rhamuactsr,  from  which  tii-y  differ  especially 
in  having  the  stamens  opiiosilc  to  tlie  sepals, 
and  in  thr  arillate  Bee. In.  The  most  prominent 
genera  are  frbtntrut  and  Hunnymu?,  the  staff- 
tTee  and  spindle-tree  (which  «<•<■). 

celaatraceous  (sel-as-tra'sliius),  a.  lielouging 
to  the  fatuilv  Vrlnttranr. 

celastrin,  celastrine  < sr-iu»'trin\  «.  [it  w«y- 

fra*  +  -in'-,  -tut-.]  A  bitterpnneiplo  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  t!iu  Abyssinian  <  'etattru* 
nrrratu:  ( 
Gel»*trM(»c-laii'truB.l,  H.  [NL.,<  (ir.  »jj?.irny«, 
Ki'f.aariKK,  eomruonlv  i^an-pm.  an  cvcrgTcen 
tree,  privet  or  holly.]  A  genus  of  shrubby 
elimbeis  or  trees,  of  tho  family  Crlattrarcic, 
natives  of  America  and  of  the  mountains  of 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  parts  of  Afriea:  com. 
monly  called  lUilT-trets.  The  emmou  .pccio  of  Mie 

lulled  state.  C.  mndene,  known  an  rfiMJWwr  Ml.rmrH 
or  wnzimrk,  ha>  a  very  onuunenUI  fruit,  Uie  orange-color- 
eJ  canailles  diacl.wlng  on  dehiscence  reddUh  brown  n  r. I. 
coated  with  a  wariel  aril. 

ealaVtot.  ».  T<  It.  celata :  see  Millet* ;  cf.  retat/e.] 
An  old  spelling  of  mlUr-,  a  helmet. 

celaturel  (sel'a-tur).  ».  [<  L.  rata  turn,  <  ovr- 
lare,  pp.  attain*,  carve,  engrave,  embow :  see 
ceil,  r.  Doublet,  relurr,  it.  v.]  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  erurravinir,  eha.«iiiiK,  oremlMwuiiiK  meUln. 
—2.  Enijraved,  c" 
on  meUI. 
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=  8jm.  1.  To  laoil.  niafnlf j .  glorify.  —  J,  S,  Ktrp  Obtertr, 

&4rmHtit,  C*Uf*nttf.  Oioowfiwi.riU^.  h*r}*  in  ail  lillolliatlc 
Wohl  for  <i*mrtt  a*,  to  ice/*  thi'  falitiath  ;  Ui  4»<tj,  l>-nt 
or  tea»i-day*.  'lo  r/tMvrpc  u  to  p*y  r«*uan4  to.  In  h  rvvrr- 
rnt  ami  i-ftiM-rlally  a  religion*  way,  Cwirfwrwiuv,)  SV<i 
■peak  of  UmrrvtH)  the  .Sal,l,ath,  of  oWreio,;  the  wlnhf!*  of 
oiH'1*  father.    !'•  ■  tnirmna*  i»  to  eeli'hrate  reltiomlsty.  la 

t'Utrrate  U  lo  mark,  ilutitiguUh.  m  |»erform  with  joy  ami 
honor  :  aa,  l><  eeUbratt  an  anniversary  ;  t»  eWe6ra/e  a  mar- 
rtau*.  To  eo>»ii»CTniira(»  in  to  keep  in  iiiemory  pahlk  and 
solemn  acta  :  a«.  lo  niiwfw rnfr  the  rwumthwi  by  ut- 
trrrttuj  (juler. 


Ktpt  by  ourvrlv, ,  in  alien™  and  apart. 

l.en'ltellov,  Holidayi. 
i  trirka  an<i  oeren»orie», 
l  I  have  M  i  n  thee  careful  to  oWiw. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  r.  1. 
Ami  whrn  your  hoiwuir*  nie-an  to  w&mui«t 
The  ViaTkniln  of  your  faith,  1  do  lM*Mi>rh  you, 
Eten  at  that  Huh;  1  luay  ^>e  uiarrlrd  U»o. 

.s*ui  ,  M.  of  V„  liLi 
On  theatre*  of  turf,  In  homely  «Ute, 

nblr-l  to  i 


of  great  jwldle  |irtm  Iplea  of  lilH-rty. 
Li.  WrMer,  »f«T  ' 


stK-eeh.  Bunker  Hill,  June  IT,  is  ",, 
celebrated  (wl'v-bra-ted).  j>,  a.    [I*p.  of  nlr- 
hralr,  r.]     HavitiK  eelelirlly;  diatinfruisheil ; 
mentioned  with  praise  or  honor;  famous;  well- 
known. 

The  ctltbraU\i  work*  of  antiquity,  whU  h  bare  atood  tli* 
te*t  of  ao  many  dilferetil  a«ea.  .tdiluoH. 

Syu.  .\»i«t.  ftenmriwi.  etc.    See  fa imtlM. 

celeDratednean  (»er«;-liri-te<i-nes).  ».  [<  rWr- 
hruUii  +  -iifiw.]  The  slate  or  condition  of  be- 
ing  eelebniteil.    Snill.  [Kare.] 

celebrater,  celebrator  («ere-bni-ter,  -tor),  ». 
t)ue  who  eelelirmtea. 

I  am  really  more  «  well-wuher  to  your  felicity,  than  a 
ivf^Vnfer  of  your  beauty. 

/'eyv,  To  Mra.  A.  »mior  on  her  Marriage. 

celebration  (sel-e-bra'shon),  «.  [=  F.  crlebra- 
lion  —  Sp.  crlrhrarinn  —  i'g,  olrbra^iio  =s  It.  rc- 
hhriuiont,  <  L.  etlcbratioin-),  a  numerous  a>- 
semblaKe,  a  festival,  a  praising.  <  eclcbrare:  see 
rWefcrnff. ]  1.  The  set  of  celebrating,  (n)  Tie 
if  jirmialng  or  etuilllng ;  coniiiheinoratloh  ;  mhinwie 


The  woodpecker*  as  a  *nperfamily  of  binl«  of 
dentnoynmilniuH  affinities  but  uncertain  tnor 
pholnirical  pr«ition,  the  group  being  defined 
wit'i  Hpts-ial  refer»*nee  lo  its  pec uliuri lies  of 
palatal  structure,  and  comprehending  only  the 
families  /'•<•.«>  and  l<,mj„Ur.  Also  called  Sau- 
nxrwilhit: 

celeomorphlC  (sel  'e-6-mdr'fik),  a.  [<  fWeo- 
mori.hr  +  -ir.]  I'icme;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
'  rleomvrphir. 

CelerH,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cdtarl. 

celer'-t,  ».    8ee  ctlurr. 

celereii,  ».   A  Middle  English  form  of  erllarrr. 

Celerea  l«el'e-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  eeler,  swift: 
sceerferify.]  1.  In  Ham.  anliy.,  a  body  of  knights 
or  horsemen  of  the  patrician  order,  numbering 
originally,  according  to  tradition,  300,  first  or- 
ganized bv  Komulua,  1CKI  tn-ing  elected,  10  from 
each  curia,  from  each  of  the  three  tribes.  Their 
cmniiniL  r  wiw.  from  Ihe  time  of  lullm  lloxtlllui.  the 
mioinl  oltleer  <if  the  mat.'.  Tlielr  nuinl-  r  «a»  giailually 
incn-aanl,  and  at^lhe  rkw  of  the  il^naMy  i^  the  lan(uin« 

ut?rr"A^"iu?"by"he  krihuT'aa'lhe'  l"*^ 


•  taaly .guard  of  the 


The  liigneaa,  the  Oenaity,  and  Ute  eefertfir 

moved.  .V 


They  admitted,  even 
eefafarej  ami  engravitisa. 

J,r.  Taylor,  Worka<«l.  1W1M,  1.  S*. 

-cele.  [<  Or.  t'pri,  Attie  Mii,  a  tumor.]  The 
final  element  in  many  medieal  terms,  signifying 
a  tumor:  as,  bronchoreji",  varicoeWe. 

celebrablet  fsel'e-bra-bl),  a.  [ME,,  <  OP.  relt- 
braNe,  V.  n!l<rbriibli>  =  I'g.  crlthrarrl  =  It.  erli- 
brabilr,  <  L.  crlrbrabili*,  <  erUbrnrr:  see  erlr- 
fcrafr.]  That  may  be,  or  is  proper  to  lw,  cele- 
brated. [Rare.] 

Hemilea  la  e*M»nble  for  hla  hard  travallo.  rA^weer. 

celebrant  (ser^-br»nt>,  it.  [=  F.  crlcbrant  — 
8p.  Pg.  It,  rv/efcriimfr,  <  U  ceUbran(t-)*,  ppr.  of 
n-Ubmrr :  sen  rt  If brato .]  Ooo  who  eelebrates ; 
Biieeifleally.  in  the  Komau  and  Anglican 
ehurehes,  Ihe  chief  nlflciating  priest  in  offering 
ma«M  or  celebrating  the  eucharist,  as  distin- 
guishe<l  from  bis  asaUtants. 

celebrate  (wd'^brat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  crle- 
bratrtl,  ppr.  celebrating.  I<  Ij.  eriehrutux,  pp.  of 
rvJfOrtjrr'  ( >  F.  clUhrtr  =  I'r.  Sp.  Pg.  rritbrar  = 
It.  erlebrart),  frei|uent,  go  to  in  great  numbers, 
celebrate,  honor,  praise,  <  eelrlu-r,  also  crlrbrin, 
frequented,  populous.]  1.  To  make  known, 
especially  with  honor  or  praise;  extol;  glorify. 
For  the  gravo 


dation ;  honor  or  dlatlnrtlon  hcrtnwed, 
i  or  by  ritea  and  c 


rliether  by  aunga 


eeiWirwrom. 

LvnJ  Clarendon. 
■1lh  aHwonrUU 
»*f  a  marriage ;  the 

(Weftrafitm  of  maM  1.  univalent  lo  ofleHag  maaa. 

("of*.  Din. 

2.  That  which  is  done  to  celebrate  anything: 
a  commemorative,  honorific,  or  distinguishing 
ceremony,  observance,  or  performance :  us,  to 

the  ode  i*  a 


T. 


arrange  for  or  hold  a 
celebration  of  victory. 

What  time  we  will  a  re, 

According  lo  my  birth. 

celebratOT,  «.    Kee  celebrater. 

celebrioUBt  (se-leb'ri-u»),  a.  [<  Ij.  eefrnrM,  cele- 
brated, +  -nun. ]    Famous;  renowned.  .Strif/ie. 

celebriotislyt  (se-leb'ri-UH-U),  adr.  With  praise 
or  renown.  [Hare.] 

celebri0TJ8newKse-leb'ri-us-nes), ».  Fame;  re- 
nown. [Kare.] 

celebrity  (se-leb'ri-ti).  a.;  pi.  alebriUe,  (.«*), 
[=  F.  ctlebrite  =  Pr.  crlebritat  =  Hp.  cetebrulail 
=s  Pg.  celtbridiuie  =  It.  eclebrita.  <  L.  celebri- 
ta(t-)t,  a  multitude,  fame,  renown,  <  celrbrr; 
see  a  lebrati  .]  1.  The  condition  of  being  cele- 
brated :  fame ;  renown ;  distinction :  as,  the  ce- 
lebrity of  tieorge  Washington;  the  celebrity  of 
or  of  the  Iliad. 


ator.  No.  V&. 
To  »(e<™/,  the  gol.lrii  Kline 
tif  good  llaronn  Alraactild. 

TeNiiyon,  Arabian  NlghU. 
The  reproach  ao  •n'letl  Imxuctit  againat  the  literature  of 
claaiic  Uiuei,  that  the  great  P"M'la  of  l  ireeceand  Rome  never 
ctletrml'  tlie  pralxw  of  natural  winery,  doea  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Pernlan  Iwla,  .V.  .1.  «er..  rXL  ran. 

2.  To  commemorato  or  honor  with  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  sorrow,  respect,  etc.  :  as,  to 
fcrafe  a  birthday  or  other  anniversary ;  to 
brate  a  rtctory. 

1  ye  etUbmtt  your  aahtoith. 


An  ereut  of  great  csUhnty  in  the  hlatory  of  a.tr.jiiomy. 

r«T|*  ha»  loat  the  ref»fcn/j>  which  it  enjoyed  in  ancient 
time,  for  iu  line  linen. 

A;       time.  M<nleni  Egyptians.  II.  s. 

2.  A  celebrated  person  or  (very  rarely)  thing: 
as,  urr/'fcriri/at  the  bar  or  in  the  church;  what 
are  the  cUbritieii 
tion. 
u 


of  this  towns— 3f.  Ce'lebra- 

of  her  i.  e.  Ivtng,  sod  live  <yfe*n'fy  of  the 


l.cv.  lilil.  3!. 
SiMne  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  •eajv,n  crjmea 
Wherein  our  Sa»iolir'ii  l>irth  i*  celebrated. 
Tho  bird  of  ilawnitig  lingeth  all  nicht  long. 

Shak .,  Hamlet  i  1, 

8.  To  perform  solemnly  or  with  appropriate 
rites  and  ceremonies :  as,  to  celebrate  mass :  to 
eelcbrate  a  marriage  or  a  public  funeral. 

Vet  there.  .„,  ,|necn, 
We  11  eefeirufe  their  nupttaU     Skak  ,  I'enelca.  v.  i. 


celebrOUSt  (sel'e-l>rus),  a.  [<  L.  „,T,^,,  ecie- 
brated,  +  ->«*;  cf.  F.  eitihre  —  Sp.  ce'U  lire  = 
Pg.  It.  rv/<'6rt\]  Celebrated. 

celemln  (Sp.  pron.  thel-a-men'),  «.  [Sp.,  —  Pg. 
eelaiuim,  Iamim.~\  1.  Same  as  nlmuA. —  2.  A 
Spanish  measure  of  laud,  equal  to  *K  square 
estadals,  or  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre. 

celeomorph  (sel'e-6-m6rf),  n.  A  ct-leomorphie 
bird,  us  a  woodpecker. 

Celeomorphas  (sel'e-6-m6r'fe),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Huxley,  1867),  <  CtUh*  +  Ur.  form,] 


2t.  [rrt/>.]  An  old  division  of  domestic  dogs,  in- 
cluding swift-fooled  kinds,  of  which  the  grey- 
hound Is  the  type:  distinguished  frt>m  Sngnetn 
snd  Pntjnaer*. 
COleriac  <s?-ler'i  ak),  a.  [<  celery  +  -nr.}  A 
variety  of  i-elery  raised,  especially  on  Ihe  eon- 
tinent'tif  Europe,  for  the  root,  which  isonlarge<l 
like  a  turnip.  Also  called  turuijt-woti'il  celery. 
See  celery. 

celerity  (sf-ler'i-t i),  n.  [=  F.  celeriie'  =  I'r.  cWc- 

rilaf  =  Sp.  relrf-,,1,,,1  =  Pg.  celerulade  =  It. ,  ' 
rif.i.  <  I,.  ,eVrif«(f-K  <  celer.  swift,  ouick, 
to  Or.  ii>i,<,  a  racer,  Skt.  y/  Int.  drive,  urge 
on.]  Rapidity  of  motion;  swiftness;  quick- 
ness; speed. 

So  leaa  ee/enfy  Uian  thai  of  th.. light. 

.Saa*..  Hen.  V.,  III.  (eho  ). 

.tothee^t^reU,. 

>f  the  laxly 
r  K.  IXgby. 

eUnltl  of  I 
and  faa.,  1.  3. 
w  =  8yn.  Velfeitu,  Strtflneu.  etc.    See  quiekwit. 

celery  (sel'e-ri),  n.  [Prop,  with  initial  <t,  as  in 
early  mod.  E.  tselcry,  tellery ;  =  1>.  nelilrrij  =  O. 
ittlerie,  actlrri  =  l>an.  Sw.  m  llcri,  <  F.  eeleri,  <  It. 
tlial.  nelerif  It.  gedann,  celery.  <  L.  sr Itnon,  pars- 
lev,  <  Gr.  ui'tJiw,  a  kind  of  parsley,  in  MUr.  and 
Nitr.  celery.  See  parsley,  nit,  <  trr.  rrrpo<ri/U- 
vov,  rock-paraley.]  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Apium  grareolen*.  a  native  of  Europe,  ana  long 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  table. 
Tlie  green  leave*  and  «4a1k»  are  uaed  aa  an  iiigmliei.1  In 
aoiipa,  but  ordinarily  the  atruu  are  blanch., I  llM-re  are 
many  varletiea  in  cultivation,  the  atema  blanching  pink, 

yellow,  tw  white.    See  celeriae. 

celestt  (sv-lesf),  a.  [<  F.  eelatc  =  I'r.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  trlente,  <  L.  ca  tettis.  of  lu  aven,  of  the  sky,  < 
cirlum,  heaven:  see  ori«,  n.  tf.fr/CTfia/.]  Heav- 
enly; celestial. 

To  drynke  of  thu.  of  watera  «ral  an.1  beat, 
of  grwee  atM.vc,  a  thyng  eeUet. 
l-all«.i,iu,  Hiiahondrlc  (IC  F„  T.  «  >.  p.  17. 

celeste  (se-lesf  \  a.  [An  abbrov.  of  F.  bleu  e*- 
ie*te,  sky-blue:  Bee  blue  and  ««-*/.]  In  ccram., 
sky-blue. 

celestial  (sy-les'tial  I,  o.  and  «.  I<  ME.  celmHal, 
celmliiill,  <  OF.  c\  fc*tial,  cclcxticl  ae  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
cclr*tial  =  It.  ccle*tinlc,  <  L.  cerlrstin,  of  heaven, 
Kctrlum,  heaven :  seo  relent,  ceil,  «.]  L  a.  I. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sky  or  visible  heaven: 
as,  the  erlrttitiY  globe;  "'the  twelve  celettial 
signs,"  glial;.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  '2. 

s.  to  gU.rllle  li.-l.  the  author  of  time  and  light,  which 
the  darkened  eomelta  ol  the  Heathen*  aaerlhed  lo  lie 
H&neU  and  iHsllea  e,rte*liatl.  calling  the  nkoiieth^hy  I  heir 
noiuca  /'urrAAa,  I'llgrlniage  p.  123. 

2.  Heavenly ;  belonging  or  relating  to,  or 
characteristic  of.  heaven;  dwelling  in  heaven; 
hence,  of  superior  excellence,  delight,  purity, 
etc.:  as,  a  rebuttal  being;  ctieatial  felicity. 

Thya  lady  hym  iaiiic  that  It  myght  not  bee, 
Hit  pleaae  ne  wobl  the  king  ertftinU. 

Itom.  </  farteiutv  (E.  K.  T.  S.\  L  S786. 
tVairr  of  power,  f.ll  earth  a  vicitsla  weed. 
Yet  tpruikg  from  high  hi  of  celr*tial  aeed  : 
In  God  tia  glory'  I  and  when  men  aapire, 
Tin  but  a  Bpark  I.mj  much  of  heavenly  0re. 

Z»ryi<n,  Ala  and  A  chit,  1.  306. 
Thui  far,  nation*  have  drawn  their  wtapona  from  tho 
earthly  amioriea  of  Fi>rce,  unmindful  of  these  othem  of 
of  Love. 

L10I. 

''reithMr,it?  ra7Te\^dtwlth,I 


by  CjOOglc 


celestial 


«tw  at  tbepoint  Celestial  flObo,  maflC,  etc.  Seethe 
noun*.— TBI  Celestial  Empire,  a  ctunmnrj  name  fur 
Cluna,  probably  due  to  the  <  hltwae  ciratutn  of  apcaldnjt 
of  lb*  rvlicnlas'  dynasty  fta  Tien-rfaa,  or  Heavenly  Dynasty, 
•  desUrualluti  bated  ih>  doiil*  on  ttir  chum  of  the  founder 
of  each  aiicceastvt  dyiuwiy  to  have  rrrel<»»l  tlx  command 
u<  Hewven  lo  iwnlali  and  nupenrdr  a  Hue  of  wicked  rulera. 
be  and  hl»  nKcoaaora  lima  bccomlnc  7Vn  feu,  or  Sooi  of 
Heaven. 

H  ».  1.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 
The  unknown  crlmtial.  Pep*,  odyaaey,  I.  Itffi. 

8.  [<*></>.]  A  popularnaiue  for  a  native  of  China, 
the  "Celestial  Empire." 
ccloatiallM  (so  les'tinl-i*),  r. 
+  •!-•(.]    To  make  celestial. 
[Hare] 

celestially  (Mj-les'tial-i),  adr. 
or  heavenly  manner. 

celoatialnaM  (se-les'tial-nes),  n 
-in  ».*.]    Th«  ouiilitv  of  being  celestial 

colostifyt  (sr,-lea'ti-fl),  r.  f.  [<  OF.  eclett,tier, 
make  heavenly  or  divine,  <  L.  eaUntu,  heaven- 
ly (see  crle*lj,  +  -Genre,  <  J'aeere,  make:  son 
-fy.]  To  communicate  something  of  a  heaven- 
ly nature  to;  make  heavenly.  [Kare.] 

Heaven  but  earth  ctltitiAM,  and  earth  but  heaven  ter- 
re*trtlii.d.  Nil-  T.  liroirnr,  Vul*.  Krr.,  Ir.  1.1, 

celestioa  (sel-cs-tS'iiij  i,  «.  [<  I..  etrlmtiHwn, 
wheavculy:  wo  t'r/f-Woi'-.]    Santo  as  hyl'nra. 


t.  [<  eelatial 
Quarterly  Iter. 

In  a  eelestial 

[<  etlential  + 


Celestine 


-I' 


-tin),  ii. 


],.  CaU'tiixHH 


per- 


taining to  ( Tlmlm*,  h  proper  name:  lit.  heaven- 
ly, <  crlettit:  sec  alm/.of.]  1.  An  adherent  of 
Pclagianisrn:  no  called  from  I 'rvlcstiu*,  ono  of 


tho  early  supporters  of  Pelagius. — 2.  One  of 
an  order  of  Benedictine  monks,  now  nearly 
extinct,  ao  named  when  their  founder  became 
pope  as  Celcatinc  V.  in  l'JIM.  II.-  >w  rt.itr..  Aitsr- 
Irrfer,  and  »u«  known  a.  I'i.  iio  da  Uurn.nr,  from  tint 
i  to*  inhabited  io<  a  h.rinlt.  whence  the  monk. 
I  alseut  were  orlidiiallv  ealhd  Miirr.i,.Uu.. 
ireii  ri*e  1«.p  hours  after  nddiuslit  l.i«y  mat  Liu . 
i- at  uo  Itch  tut  ofleu.  and  w ear  «  white  kowii  and  a  black 
inl--ii.  il  and  is  apular.  Kor  wversl  centuries  tie'  <  Vic- 
tim., were  \rry  limuerou.  arid  pr<*Knju».  r»|itvuMry  In 
Hah  slid  r'ram  e. 

3.  A  member  of  an  cxtinet  order  of  Franciscan 
hermits. 

Oelestinian  (Rel-os-tin'i-i»n\  ii.    Sumo  as  fW- 

C*f<»lC_ 

celestite  (sel'  es-tit  ),n.  [<  L.  nrlentu,  of  heaven 
(see  relent),  +  -iU'^.J  In  mineral.,  native  stron- 
tium Hulnhate.  it  |.  (..in,. I  in  orthorlmmblerryaUU  r>L- 
~  lill>liui!  IlkMr  id  Iwrlt*  In  lonu,  alk ■  maaaliv  an. I  flliniua 
Tlo'  I'ulor  U  whltv,  or  a  <l<-hi-atr  IdiMi  (h  Iwiht  til**  nalrtrX 
II  oi  rur*  ttn.dyi'ryatalliml  In  Hlilly.  »lth  uatlm  tulptiur, 
at  manv  .itirr  |.«alltl»-t  In  Kuropr,  and  In  Anwrba  on 
.str.iitmn  uland  In  Ukn  T.rlr  at  h«k|».rt  In  .Nrir  York, 
•U".    Al*o  ertfttin,  tvUttinr,  ctrttMu*.  c<rl?t4\M. 

celeatltude  ^"  lis'ti-tn.l.i,  «.   [<  T..  wlrsti.*, 

cclcttis,  of  or  pertaining  t'»  the  heuveni,  + 
-tutt-.  on  the  analogy  of  ,i/fifa«/r.]  t>le»itUl 
HiRhiieiw.  [Humorous.] 

\V.,u|d  i,«ir  C.Urlilmlr    Klliui.f  Vvnl  l^Htr*  It  I 

/,.i  ,*./.,!•,  Work.,  I  *■*!, 

OaleUB  i'*'«ri:-us>\  ».  [XT..  <Boio,  1831),  <  Or. 
»r>.n»  .  tho  [rreeii  winidp<H'ker,  /'«•»«  riW<n».]  A 
Ketma  of  South  American  woodperkor*,  con- 
taining Much  an  f.  Jtiirii  and  t\  flarrtn  n*  of 
bnizil.    It  k»v<h»  imuio  to  the  rdmmnrjihir. 

cella,  «.    See  r«7.<t. 

celiac,  CCBliac  (»6'll-nk),  </.    [<  I..  <•<»  (ifK-u.i.  < 

"Or.  KnUJa\i<,  <  km'/in,  the  belly,  <  »'"/nf,  hollow.] 
1.  IVrtaininir  to  the  euvitv  of  the  abdomen; 
nlxlomiuiil  or  ventricuhir.  Now  ehietly  used  in 
the  plininn  rr/i<io  tins.  —  2.  Same  his  arliitu. — 
3.  In  wtil.,  an  old  term  uiiplicd.  in  tho  phrase 
relinc  naxnoM,  to  a  flux  or  diarrhea  Celiac  axl* 

Sit  iLrt.l.  -Celiac  canai,  in  rTlnouL  a  r. ml munti. ill  ol 
thu  cilonia  or  l»«ly  '  avily  Int..  Uu-  anix.  ■.•|nirnted  by  a 
traii.T^raii  iMirtlti  ni  tr  .ni  tin-  nuhtnilainllar  caaal,  a>  iu 

.f  A,ilc  l-n 


»p<  i-l.n  of  Anfr'I'^n  or 

cclladelphus,  «-  Hee 

ccliaxra,  »«.    See  euhagra. 
COlialgia,  ».    See  eirluiUjia. 
COllan,  <<■    See  i  fi  hiin. 

Celibacy  (i*el'i-b»  »i),  «.  [<  erlihntr:  t*sf<  -"'",*.] 
The  sttito  of  being  celibiilc  or  niimnrried ;"  a 
single  life;  voluntary  abHtetitiou  from  mar- 
riuge:  a^,  tho  whlmey  of  the  clergy. 


.  <  lior.  li  or  In  land,  |i.  Si 
A  M.mk(lUliib)  ran.t  bavu  Mil. mitt.. I  t  .  «  Imitr  trial  ..f 
tin  pall,  in  *  and  ptrty.  and  nrnlt  a  t..w  ...|  (vf.MM.-w,  Iwf.wv 
Ilia  adluUsluu  illbi  III.-  m.  .nastic  or.b  r 

t.  W.  /.«!»,  M.-I.iii  Kuyi'tiniiB.  II  314. 
No  part  of  tlic  ..).!  .i.l.  iu  lia.1  l»  .  n  iin.rr  .l.tvnbtd  by 
tv  hVf.irtium  than  tl..-  b..in.i:r»  |u>lil  |..  .-.(i'»inr  ^ 

celibatarian*  f-ei-i-b»-ta'ri-»n),  n.   [< Zhbau 

+  -.man.]    .Same  as  ,;!,l«,lr,  2. 
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celibate  (ftel'i-b»t),  a.  and  a.  [=  V.  rrlibat  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  crlibiito,  <  L.  eirlibatu*,  celibacy,  a 
single  lifp,  <  caUb*  (etrlib-),  unmarried:  'see 
cu>M«s.]   I.  ii.  If.  A  single  life;  celibacy. 

Tim  forced  erlibalr  of  the  EucjUli  rb-nqr. 

By.  Halt,  Honour  of  Marn.d  Clertty,  p.  S12. 

He  .  .  .  prrtemth  luily  tvlitntt  hrfiirr  the  eatnte  of 
marriage.  Jrr.  Tannic,  Woika  It-it  L  'Jt  .l. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  or  practises  celibacy; 

a  bachelor,  especially  a  eonlirmed  bachelor. 
II,  «.  Unmarried;'  single:  as,  a  etlilmte  life, 
celibate  (wd'i-bat  >,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  celihateil, 

ppr.  cctthatini).  [<  ctlttmU;  n.]  To  lead  a  single 

life.    Fortnight! it  Hit. 
celibatlst  (a^ri-Wti«t\  n.    [<  eelilmU-  +  -«/.] 

One  who  Uvea  unmarried;  n  celibate.  [Rare.] 
celiblan  (»^-lib'i-rin),  n.  [Alao  a)i<.lled  extlibian, 

<  1..  eirtiiui,  etrltli*,  u  baidielor,  +  -i-«n.]  Un- 
married: celibate.  [Kar*-.] 
celidogTaphy  (wl-i-<log'ri«-li),  a.    [<  Ur.  aifJ.if 

(aj^/.o1-),  a  hpot,  +  -J^/u^i'u,  <  J;/a'^r.-»',  write.]  A 
description  of  the  spots  on  tho  disk  of  the  sun 
or  on  platiets. 
celine,  a.   rieo  r<rl>«e. 

cell  (scl),  ».  [<  MK.  all),  fflle  =  D.  cc/  =  (i. 
*erllr,  ;>  Me  =  T>an.  relit  =  Sw.  <vf7,  <  OF.  ri  lle, 
mod.  F.  Ctlle  —  Vr.  rt  llu  —  Sp.  eelila  —  Fg.  erlla 
—  It.  erIUi,  <  1*.  ci  lia,  a  small  room,  a  hut,  barn, 
granary  (NL.,  in  anatomy,  biology,  etc.,  a  cell), 
=  AS.  ArVi//.  K.  hull,  a  room,  house,  etc.,  =  tir. 
*o/ni,  u  hut,  barn,  granary.  =  8kt.  lul,  culii,  a 
hut,  liouse,  room,  stable  (ef.  cnriian,  a  shed, 
hut,  aa  adj.  protecting),  and  related  to  I,,  erlare 
=  AS.  hrl/in,  cover,  conceal,  -  Skt.  "for,  *f<//, 
cover,  protect:  see  hall,  kri<\,  hole,  and  run- 
eral.]  1.  A  smiill  or  close  njiiurtnieut,  as  in  a 
convent  or  a  prison. 

It  w.im  I1...T.'  .lark  and  lono  Itiat  vault, 
'lliall  tlir  wort!  dunife.ui  ctl. 

.Siv^i,  Martuion,  ii.  17. 

2.  A  small  or  mean  place  of  residence,  such  as 
a  cave  or  hermitage;  a  hut. 

TtH'ti  .11.1  i-nlluloi.  In  a  t.uy  s.11, 
ln.ui|.ty  air)  eoutciuvlatkin*  d»ri; 

S,rJ. 

In  ei.llAfli'a  and  lowly  ivIU 
true  pi,  ty  mule.  lr,l  ilarlln. 

Snmrrrtllf,  r.piupll  Ulwn  It.  T.llmlxr. 

3.  In  rcclm.  hint.,  n  dependent  ri  ligious  honae 
founded  ou  the  estate  of  an  ablwy  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  iibb.il  of  the  mother  church. 

Aooilt  tbe  middle  of  the  rlrvciilh  century,  im  ilia  b.  tint 
creation  ><f  a  nor  diunitary  Ohe  prl-.r.  in  lli^  aMwy  of 
Clunyl.  »u.h  inliiMitlimtiiU  re«ivid  tlio  ibxlitllatl.'ll  .if 
;.norir«.    Wateutl,  Sue  red  Ari  lmsd.  v>  • 

Tliia  lord  «ua  krpcrv  of  thr  rllr. 

Ckauc.-r,  lien.  lTol.  t-  C.  T.,  1.  171 

A  place  call. . I  W.-xtkltk,  wti.  rc  thi  n'  waa  a  ttll  of  Aua- 
tln  Krlui>.  In  «|.  i»-ii.|au.<  mi  lti»  im  al  h.m«.-  ..t  St  mwald 
at  V.f  l.  .1.  M-.  Il  unl,  ljut.  llmiu.  l  it..  1. 

4.  In  nreh.  See  cila,  1.— 8.  In  rW.:  (a)  The 
fundamental  form-element  of  every  organized 
body.  It  U  m  bii.pla.lic  maa^  of  pp.topliunt.  varyliur  In 
*i*e  arid  9ha|M<,  l'i  nrnilb  of  mirrnao.t.k  diuieiialoriB.  ia|«- 
ble  iiiiilcr  pn.|»  r  i*..ii.|iti..ii.  u(  jh  rf.^niitur  tlie  fuiirlloiu 
of  atriKatioii,  niitritii.il.  oiiro.biL-tli.il.  and  nuoitiiatH"  or 
w|».lituu..ni*  iiw.t|..ii,  nod  r.inHtitutliiK  in  ItiH'lf  an  clitirv 
orirahiwi,  or  l..iiin  .  ii|.mI.|.-  .if  .nlcrliiif  Into  thv  Mrui-tiirv 
of  ..to',  "Oil  li  ii  .  fll  a.  a  riil.-  Ii.-i-.  a  imo-I.-om.  and  In  imuall) 
iila.i  pr.ii  UI-.  I  v.  ub  a  a  all  or  d.  tlnib-  Ummlary  ;  bm  nellhcr 
c-ll.Jiil.l.  ii.  li-T  .  .11  wall  u.-»-.-^artly  .  nt.-r*  Into  itn  Mtrue- 
turr.  In  uttliiiMt.-  loorplmiivU^il  aiinl)hl^.  all  ork*nnl».| 
tl*»iic  In  ri-M.lvaMi-  Into  t-rlU  or  .■.•ll-pr.Mlo.  tn.  s..-  yrutn- 
yfiMM,  and  cM  then  v,  below.  (I,)  Specifically  a  nu- 
cleated eapsulated  form-element  of  any  stnic- 
ttire  or  tissue;  one  of  the  independent  profo- 

wbich  build  up  an  animal  fab- 


[St  Patri.  k)  Inf.. nil*  il»  that  111.  fath.  r  wav  a  lva,  on, 
ami  I.I-  ir».i.ltath.-r  a  Print  -  a  ni!lt,'l.-nt  |.r--.f  that  Hi. 
Cl.Unv,  abb  h  Koine  n„w  eiilore.  •  on  her  rlrrjy  in  lr.:- 
land.  w«  no  I«rl  „t  l:.  ,  ),»la.<,..l  dM.-.pllne  in  the  age 
ami  ...iiutrv  ot  Ir.  bin  !  .  A|»otle 
llfK  CAr.  H'.rr,f,u-..r«i.  I 


Oils 

...  .1  r<«  r.ll.fmn,  1t,r  ■:h....Jlrt     ev.Ti.  -if  Ihe  li".;.rey         ell  ».ill: 

».  (rll-rmilvii'-.      i,  I  .-  Ir..*,  V    l.n.t-"lui.    A.  -  -It-j.-.f  l.rt.c-.ell 

»ii:-.  i^wiv  J..  -  ■    I-         liuni  in  i  nf  .1  .  .,Hi.i  4=ilr.^ 

1 1.-. .in,  .  ,  a*.,*„|  iter.?  ,,ll.  />.  ..•rnl«fe<ell-  A.  htf|Mtlc  or  tfrw 
■-CIO     /,  Infill' dial.  i-l..  (r.....  ,1m  i  f  (f..fc..      AM  ii.i^iiK.'.I 

l-i.  ;   ;i   I,.  ..I  i   .     -i     .1  i  I. -i  ■  i  ■  ]- 

wall,  and  .-ill-iiinlens :  i.s.  liotie-r.  "...  cart  Ha  se- 
ct'* muai-le-oiN.  nerve-cr'fin,  fut-.r'w.  of 
connect ivv  tissue,  of  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
brane, etc.,  of  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.    nil-  i«  11k 

UMl.il  i  tiar.li  t.-l  i.f  i  .  II.  In  anln.iiK,  tirid  U  lilt  ordinary 
atoiukal  «  nn-  ...f  the  word. 


ceil 

If  a  alntfle  or!/,  under  approprlaU?  conditiofia,  !«eeotr.r« 
a  man  In  the  a|«oo  of  a  frw  yean,  there  ran  autrly  U  no 
dltttculty  in  urMleratanilinc  how,  nnder  appropriate  iun- 
dltbina,  a  rWf  may  in  the  murae  of  untold  nulllona  of  yi-ara 
gire  orlgbi  to  the  human  race. 

II.  Spewrr.  Prin.  of  fUol. ,  1 1 1  a. 

niry"^"u«^'ual'pa^ 

a  uocleateil  eetf.  Huxley,  Anat.  Inrert.,  p.  UL 

(r)  In  JWyrofi,  ono  of  tho  case*  or  cups  of  the 
pctocyst  or  exoskcleton  of  a  polyzoarium,  < 
taining  an  individual  zooid  or  pol>~pid.  Sec  < 
under  J'lunwtella  and  6.  In  iih(. 

zaiil.,  some  little  cavitv.  compartment,  camera, 
or  hollow  place ;  a  celia  or  cellula ;  a  vesicle ;  a 
capsule:  n  follicle;  a  corpuscle,  etc.:  as,  the 
rv'ftji  of  honeycomb;  the  rell*  (not  osteoblasts) 
of  cancollous  bone-t issue;  the  rtlU  (compart- 
tuenta,  not  form-element*)  of  cellular  or  con- 
nective tissue;  the  rill*,  or  raneelli,  of  the  rc- 
ticulaUsl  structure  of  an  insect's  wing  tthaUs, 

all*  of  a  foniminifenms  or  radlolarian  ';aheul 
the  rvlU  (ventricles,  cavities)  of  the  brain;  spe- 
cifically, in  enfold.,  the  basnl  inclosed  space  of 
the  wing  of  n  lepidopteroua  insect,  bounded 
by  the  subcostal  and  median  veins,  which  are 
joined  exteriorlv. —  7.  A  division  of  the  brain 
as  the  seat  or  abode  of  a  particular  faculty. 
[Poetical.] 

Many  | mania' 
en-d  of  humour  makm-vl)  k 
In  tile  ~Ur  fantaiKvk 

CAun^,  kululit  .  Talc.  1.  lis. 

Mine  r)e»  tie  rl.md.  but  o|»  li  left  the  r,U 

of  famy.  my  Ititimat  »labu  Jfiiion,  I',  l-.rill  *eo. 

8.  In  elect.,  a  aitiglo  jar  or  element  of  a  voltaic 
battery.  A  a^pO  .v«  i«illnartly  .-.aiai.u  of  platea  of 
two  different  nieula  Joined  by  a  wire  and  i 
luiilld  (.-ailed  the  eldtlng  llould)  whi.h  a. 
■i  | -  -It  one  plate  :  thla,  tlic  pnalllvu  or  i 
the  i  xpena..  of  wlil.b  the  tb^mial  enrrent  t 
ta  naually  itn.- :  tbe  negative  plate  U  n 
I*  platinum,  carla.n,  ill ver,  rte.  Ttie  e  , 
monly  dilute Hllptntrir  a. id.  but  udotlollaof  aal  > 
r.iiniui>n.alt..  t. :.,  arrala.iiiai.il  Thrrurrvnl  ltow.llie.uth 
the  li.|ilid  Irom  the  faialllve  plate  nine)  I.,  tbe  .-..p|.  r.at^l 
"   ,  pole  to  the  r 


|«.le.  (Si-c  flirunr.) 
The  currrnt  from 
a  tlnijile  r.  .ltak 
rell  a.s.11  loaea  iU 
aUrmrth,  bcraoae 
hi'driari'n  bubble*. 
HUrau-d  In  the 
rhttiilral  ».  t|.«i  on 
tli.  ilnl;*il>r  jdate, 
f..mi  a  till.,  over  tt 
Thl»  |«,lartzalloti 
of  the  iieiratire 
jdlte  (#ee  jwlitrua- 
ti.oil  may  I*  par- 
tlalll  at  niilrd  by 
tm-rnaniial  means 
in  a  n-i  /lr  *ui4  <Wf, 
by  ithinic  tdnlllitllll, 
or  nllver  (..t.red 
with  flm-ly  .IHbM 
plallrititw,  **  In  the 

Sr*r*  <tlt.  or  f.latl- 
H  nitre  rrll.  It  I.  nii.iv  .  He,  tually 
i"</  rtll  by  the  ail.lltl  ili  of  a  aefond 
;  llipliil),  with  win.  h  the  bidniyen 
In  the  Wreinf  fill,  or  1o/f/..s/J.  Id- 
ebr.rfiiate  of  potaall  la  mixed  witll  the  tulpburi.  a.  id  t>«.|iur 
ti.  tuv.  all.xl  a  tacAromnfe  ttll)  in  a  vea».'lof  iM.tlle  form,  and 
the  line  and  rarln.ii  are  Immersed  in  thnu  ;  Uie  rltv-,  how- 
ever.  U  raUuHtout  ot  the  ll.|iild  when  the  cell  is  n..t  in  » 
Pntrtirully.  live  depolartanir  liquid  fa  imually  a.-para 
tTr.iu  tbe  rxcltlnir  h 
tbe  l«Tit  of  Una.' 


Simple  Vi.luk  Cell. 


nire.1  cnrloin,  ai  in  tbi 

(ir-  vetiteil  ill  11  fw.i  Ifl 
l.pit.l  (the  .l.  |H.|ar(jtll 
.■oinbln.v.  (lini.nalli 


III.-  />.i»ii.«r.»,wlibh 
.  ..luiata  of  a  rlnc  plnte 
imnwrNed  in  dilute 
mlpliiiri.-  a.ld  ...ri- 
taini-.l  liia  |M.r>>iu  «> 
..1  ..iit.i.b.  of  whl.  h 

is  a  IK-Ifor.ite.1  eiilij^T 
J.late  .lirroillKl.vl  by 
a  a>.|lltlon  of  copper 
nulpliate.  Ttie  aetioll 
l»  a.  follow.  :  The  re. 
action  la-tweeti  the 
zinc  atxl  Milpliiirlc 
arid  prodine*  rille 
Dittpliate  and  liy.tr.t- 
(Ceti  ;  tbe  taller,  how- 

rv.r.  Innead  of  col- 

1. . Unit  on  the  rapper 
Jilllte,  llllit.'K  witll 
Hie  c.pper  aulptilile, 
fiirmiiur  aiili.hiiric 
a.  id  and  metallic  cop. 
per.  The  former  irocii 
to  ken  up  tie-  aapply 

latter  19  .le|H«iltcd  . 
of  copper  Mllphatr 
ill  a  re.  eplaele  lit  ti 
C-.  II  I.  the  rrnrili,  c 
away  with  mid  Ilie 
cine  kTB*  Ilie.  :  tbe 
plate  at  tlie  b.4l.,m 


Daniel'.  Cell 


|v^w,  V(»-el  ;  C. 
l>l*.  le  fi.»  crruail 


I  .1 


-.11 


t"l 


tbe  t..t.    llll»  In  the  form  of  ( 


id  In  the 
ipper  plat 
■  pN«f  by  a  iiip 
A  tno.llDe.1  f.  nn 
■II,  in  which  tlie  pun.il! 
two  liijul.U  are  aeparate 
cuftiwr  sulphate  imrrviur 
and  the  »Iik-  mlphate  tl 


II  1 1 


cwavl.  and  the 

•  o.|,Mlll>ptH4l 

d>  of  eryxals 
.it  the  KanieP 
icmm-I  la  done 
1  by  their  «pe 
d>  tbe  rapper 
e  rtltc  plate  at 
r  t.  letrraphac 


piirtMiaif.  Iii  the  I  nlted  State*.  iKher  toniu  of  the  eoi 
pound  ..II  are  the  Weuw.  in  which  platinum  and  mil 
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coll 


l>  tlketl»Urovee>ceptin 
■he  hk  uf  carbon 
of  plait 
nod  there 


Gravity  Cell. 
C,  copper  plate  ;  X,  Mt  pUsa. 


Tlx  Ue<*ntk>  t+U, 
touch  used  in  ioii- 
BSCUoll  With  elec- 
tric cell-hells  lu 
aim  with  the  tele- 
phiiAc),  oonalata  nf 
a  rod  of  tine  im- 
mersed In  a  aolu- 
lion  of  aal  eraniu- 
nlac,  and  a  piste 
of  cuUhi,  aunje* 
times,  though 
nut  necessarily,  in 
a  separate  pur 
one  veml  packed 
sboul  wHh  i»iw- 
dered  mangansee 
dtogld  and  carta  m. 
This  cell  rapidly 
hecomea  polar 
lard,  lint  If  toft  lu 
lUetf  soon  regaitu 
lu  strength,  and  hence  U  especially  valuable  fur  Inter 
mltlcnl  uee  ;  U  baa  also  lha  advantage  that  there  U  no 
wail*  of  Um  fine  by  lotal  action  when  nut  In  use,  Tbo 
titttr-tkUrid  etu\  aa  deviant  by  De  la  Hue.  consists  uf  altic 
acted  upon  by  aal  ammoniac  and  a  rod  of  silver  surround- 
ed by  a  cylinder  of  allver  chlorid.  The  /-etiaaer-Clors 
mtt  consists  of  line  and  pun  mercury  separated 
by  a  paata  made  (rum  sulphates  of  sine  and  »«'  urv ; 
when  suitably  arranged  It  maintains  a  very  conatant  elec- 
tromotive furce.  and  banc*  ha*  hern  nacd  aa  a  standard. 
B.  A  structure  of  wrought  Iron,  consisting 
usually  of  four  plates  riveted  to  •■■Kir-iron*. 
— 10.  A  email  frame  or  box  employed  to  hold 
or  inclose  a  microscopic  object. — 11.  Oue  of 
the  water-tight  compartments  into  which  the 
■pace  between  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  ft 
war-veaael.  or  other  metal  ship,  is  divided. — 
Adelomorphous  cells,  same  a»  p<n\s,fjal  rWd -Alar 
OS  Us.  Has  alar.— amcsbold  cell,  amojblform  cclL  > 
cell  which  has  no  determinate  form,  or  which  to  capable 
nf  .  IL-'. nthiX  b^ikvW.M  muveluerit*,  and  ao  uf  changing  Its 
form,  and  even  of  naoviiur  shout,  like  so  aauxbe,  f'or- 
piischj*  nf  chyle  and  lymph  are  of  thl*  chsrsrtcr  ;  ao  liko- 
wiar  are  the  white  corpuscles  <if  the  blond.  -  Antipo- 
dal cells.  *oe  antipodal.  -  Apical  cell.  See  spans!.  - 
BeaJcer-celU.  *t»e  «»  ti*!  «».  Beale'a  gangllon- 
ealU.  the  bipolar  cella  uf  the  abduniiual  sympathetic 
nerve  uf  the  frog,  lu  wldch  one  process  la  colled  aplrsllv 
aruuud  the  ullier.— Cell  family,  a  row  or  (roup  «f  uni- 
cellular plants  which  bare  originated  from  a  parent  n  il 
sodatlll  remain  attached;  a  colony.— Oslls  of  Purklnje, 
large  branching  cells  In  the  cerebellar  cortex.— Cell  theo- 
ry, the  doctrine  that  tho  bodies  of  all  anlmnla  and  plants 
oonaiat  cither  nf  a  cell  or  of  a  number  uf  cells  and  their 
prod  acta,  ami  that  all  cella  proceed  from  cell*,  as  etprrssed 


879 

eolTed  the  celebrated  problem  of  parallel  motion.  Tt  Is 
coinpceed  of  two  1  ■aa-  links  of  equal  length,  pi  voted  toge- 
ther al  one  end  sad  St  the  other  pivoted  to  the  opposite 
auglsa  of  a  rhombus  composed  of  four  equal  sud  shorter 
Daks,  far  use,  the  Junction.  J,  of  the  two  long  links  it 
fltcd  tn  pnaltaua.  and  an  extra  lluk,  JSC,  it  attached  to  Uis 
sogle  of  ths  rboinbns  oeamt  to  A.  The  other  sud,  it.  of 
the  extra  link  b  Died  in  position,  usually  st  s  distance  from 
A  equal  to  BC.  In  thncase,  when  DC  turns  about  £a*a 
center,  the  vertex,  S,  of  the  rhumbes  most  distant  from  A 
will  describe  a  right  line  Tlie  prodncllon  of  this  effett 
by  link-work  alooehad  been  much  fc'itght  after  slnos  the 
Invention  of  u.„  iiinniriislrif  -  Principal  cells.tlif  r.  n. 
trsl  cells  of  Uie  cardiac  clsadi  of  the  utomaeh.  Alan  called 
edWamoryaovereUe.-  Selenium  cell  .see  rsnXaare  and 


[<  etll, ».] 


To  shut  np in  a  cell; 


Mil  (»el),  r.  t. 
place  in  a  cell. 

cella, (scl'ftli  "•  i  p'-  (•*>■  [!'•  '■  see1  "cH,  «•] 
1.  The  room  or  chnrnber  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an 


cicnt  Greek  or  Ro- 
man temple  and  con- 
tained tho  image  of 
the  deity,  aa  distin- 
guished from  tho 
additional  rooms, 


: 


: 


In  the  phrase  email  cWIlda  a  crlluta :  a  doctriile  fore 
shadowed  by  Kaapsx  Friedrich  Wold,  who  died  In  17M, 
and  by  Karl  Ernst  vuo  User  (burn  l»i);  It  was  >-sMMksht<i 
la  botany  by  Scidel  lvn  In  IsSs.  and  in  tnolugy  l>y  Tbrador 
•Vbwann  sbotit  18H.  lu  complete  form,  Tnclndlng  the 
ovnm  as  s  atinpte  cell  also,  U  Uie  basis  of  the  present  ststo 
of  the  IdrdogtRsI  sciences.  -  Cballce-c«UB  same  sa  ■foUrt- 
etlU.  -  Collarod  call,  a  cell  one  end  of  which  has  a  rsiard 
rim  or  border,  like  a  ndlar,  aa  that  of  a  collar  bearing  mo. 
nad,  or  choanuiUu^linU'  n.ft&torian.  -  Condemned  cell 
See  roiid<m«cd  ^I>a ugh ter^cll     See  is -1  Weeff,  Uluw. 

,  certain  cella  intlniately  cunnected  with 
ells  of  the  <u-hlea;  sl«j,  thecelUfd  tbe 
;  soinetlmes  applied  to  the  large  cells  of  the  sn- 
iua  of  the  spins]  cord,  whlth  give  off  Dellen's 
pmcesaxs.  Nameal  from  IVIters,  a  Clerman'  snatumlat 
(l«M-raii  — Electrolytic  cell,  a  name  snmrtlrar*  gtvtn  to 
the  vessel  In  which  a  llquldia  pUtiod  for  rlccuol>"*ln.  — 
Flagellate  cell,  a  cell  with  only  one  Bagolluio.—  Oob- 
let  colls,  coluninsr  epithelial  cells  in  which  the  fee  end 
is  diste!hiK*d  with  mucin,  to  that  the  cell  presents  the 
form  uf  s  goblet.  Also  called  enafice.  or  DeaJfcereeifr  — 
Orunule-ceil  See jrranufc.- Ou«u.tory  cells.  See 
ptu6M.Tr*.- Hair  -cells,  in  anarf..  cella  luvlng  on  tlieir 
upper  Hirfsor*  very  Sue  hslr  like  tiruceaars.  lying  on  tltv 
outer  (internal  hair-cellalur  Inner  (inlernal  hair  cell  »1  aide 
of  tbe  rodoif  I'ortl  (which  aee.  under  ty»1\— Indifferent 
cells  or  tissues,  oelU  or  tiaeues  not  dltferentkated  into 
any  of  the  definite  pvrmsnent  forms—  Lajigerbsjis'  cell, 
a  certain  pecu- 
liar   stincUiru  »-  a; 

embedded  in 
thf  I'pithslluiii, 
In  whi-h  Uie 
nerve-nliers  let- 
mlnaie.  —  le\tr 
Uced  cells. 
Sc*  cBnd'ijf  i  <*t>i. 
—Mother-cell, 
a  cell  which 
multiplies  it- 
self by  the  divi- 
sion of  Its  pro- 
toplasmic con- 
tents and  ths 
ascrwtlon  of  a 
wall  of  cellulose 
about  each  por- 
tion. The  new 
oalia  are  called 
daujktrr'  reifs. 
—  Psaucelller 
can,  in  mecA., 
a  plane  linkage 
dlaoovered 


combined  with  the 
cella  to  form  the 
complete  tomple. 
The  word  la  now  often 
applied  to  the  corrc- 
spuiidi  ng  part  uf  the  tcm. 
plea  of  other  peoplee, 
aa  uf  the  sncient  Egyp- 
tlaiu.    Also  nil. 

The  next  dsss  of  tern- 
pies,  called  peeudo-pe- 
rtptcrai  (or  those  In 
which  the  eeUa  occupies 
the  whole  uf  the  sfter 
partX  are  generally  ttiure 
inodeni,  certainly  more 
completely  Human,  than 
these  but.  .  .  .  Bat  the 
finest  specimen  now  re- 
maining to  as,  the  an- 
rallod  Mslson  Oarr/e  st 
Muss,  which  is  Indeed 
one  uf  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  tbe  Kumsn 
world,  owing  peobshlj  a 
grest  das]  of  Its  beauty 
b>  the  taste  of  the  Ore- 
clan  colonials  long  srU 
tled  in  Its  nclghb'boud. 
in  the  flanks,  S  of  which 
porlici 
reMd. 

Ftrytuim.  Hut  Architecture,  L  :sj*. 
The  front  of  the  eWln  includes  a  amall  itpen  peristyle, 
m  il  it  two  compialte  I  'ortnUiiaii  rolamns  at  the  entrance, 
nuiklng,  with  those  of  the  outer  colonnade,  eighteen 
columns  atandlog. 

B.  Taylor.  Landt  of  Uie  Saracen,  p.  ?prJL 

S.  I'm*.]    In  aiuit.,  bii>l..  and  rov>l.,  a  cell:  a 
cellula.  [Karo.]- oaiia madia, in aaei..  the 
part  of  ths  lateral 
cornua  proceed. 

cell-anlmal  (seran'i-mal),  n.  A  cell  aa  an  in- 
dividual animal  or  omranii<m ;  an  animal  that 
is  a  single  cell,  or  a  number  of  cells  not  histo- 
logically differentiated. 

cellar1  (ael'jir),  n.  (Early  mod.  E.  frlUr,  <  ME. 
cv//cr,  Cc/cr,  <  OK.  cV'/ier,  F.  (*Vi*r  ~  Pr.  rrlirr 


Ceillepora 

2.  Room  or  storage  in  a  cellar. —  3.  A  charge 
for  storage  in  a  cellar. 

cellar-book  (sel'ftr-buk),  it.  A  book  containing 
details  regarding  the  wines  or  other  liquors  re- 
ceived into  and  given  out  from  a  wine-cellar; 
a  book  kept  by  a  butler  showing  the  general 
state  of  the  wine-cellar. 

Here  he  cheeked  the  I 
hauled  the  mi tlera  reJlar-kn*. 

cellarer  <Bel'ar-er),  «.    f  <  ME.  ccUrrr,  crittere, 

<  OK.  eeierie'r,  ¥.  ctil&icr  mm  Pr.  ctltarier  = 
UCat.  ccllercr  =  8p.  eiUertro  =  Pg.  cellerciro, 
celleirviro  =  It.  crUfirqjo,  cellerario  (ML.  cellariu*, 
ertlcrarivM),  <  L.  eellarariuM,  a  steward,  butler, 

<  nltarium,  a  pantrj- :  see  cWiarl.)  1 .  An  officer 
in  a  monastery  who  has  the  oare  of  the  cellar,  or 
the  charge  of  procuring  and  keeping  the  pro- 
visio!i»;  iil.io,  >iii  officer  in  a  chantr-r  who  has 
tin-  i-ari-  of  tlir  ti'tnt>iiml»,  ninl  purtii'tiliirly  c>f 
the  iliHtnliuf ion  of  hnwiil.  wine,  unil  iimnrr  t" 
<*-UKitjH  oil  uc'^'oiiiit  of  tlicir  nt  IcTuhirn'r  in  thr 
choir. 

Tli-  r^itirrrr  i>n<  a  >lv  old  WLw  with  i  thin  i-rcv  I'earil, 
ai.it  I  «d..'.l  hi  if  Iil-  .  -  .1.1.1  u\l  n  v- ..-I  alon  of  mi 

ul<  T  11  flllg.i!!  .it  C'lO-l  «  i'll' 
/v.  <'\<  r.'.t  :i. 

2.    8uiuo  ao  itlliirum 
wine- or  spirit-cellars;  a 
tin  rchaiit. 
AImo  ctlUxritt. 
cellaret  (sel'»r-et),  «.   [<  crf/ori  +  dim.  -ctl 
A  case  for  holding  bottles  or  decantcra,  at  or 
wine,  cordials,  etc.,  sometimes  also  several 
HqucuT-glaaiM's. 

cellar-flap  laer*r-llap),  «.  A  wooden  lifting 
door  covering  the  descent  to  a  cellar.    IV.  S.] 

(lellarift  (se-la'ri-tt).  i».  [ML.,  fem.  of  L.  fWto- 
n'sur,  <  crMfj,  a  chamber,  cell :  see  erll,  ».]  The 
tvpical  genua  of  the  family  CcUariido?. 

Oellariida  (sel-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL-><  '>"«- 
ria  +  -k/<t.]  A  'family  of  gymnohrniatoua  chi- 
lostomatoua  polrzoann,  typified  by  the  genua 
Cellana.    Also  i'rltariadir. 

cellaring  (ael'lir-ing),  tt.  [<  ctllarl  + -4 •!/!.]  1. 
A  range  or  system  of  cellars ;  cellarage. 


I„  1 1 ...  I..M..it,  ;i  .«:. 
—  3.   Otic  who  keeps 


Ah !  bow  blessed  alxxild  I  tie  to  llr 
tired  slid  peaceful  cottage,  situated  In 


with  yon  In  a  re- 
Hful  aport- 


It  la  heuetylr.  with  11  columns 
id  free  and  belung  to  Um 
;  the  remaining  H  arc  sttsctied  to  ths  walls  of  the 


i  Cat. 


A 

rVaocalbvT  Call. 


CP.  fit,  fA.  AC.  Af.  AD.  *<  .  are  fOlt  b« 
by  jointed  at  A.  C.  D.  S.  F.    A  aad  «  are  •■««  la 
TL,H*    pMa,i^u.l.  puaitMin  at  a  anuaic  equal  tu  fit ,  sail  there  la 

^"Sn^Sl  tr^rit SoUTieS: -i^s: 

which  first   .£e.«^aarfc  SeruelWopodUuMoTcACX, 


ccWrr  =s  Pg.  crUeirn  =  It.  orHirre  =  I), 
s  OHO.  chrtlori,  MHO.  Mre,  *W/er,  <i. 
ktlUr  aw  Iecl.  touliari  =  Sw.  kullaro  =  Dan. 
tyrldcr,  <  L.  ccHo-nwin.  a  pantry,  jirop.  neut.  laf 
celtariun,  pertaining  to  a  cell,  <  crlln :  see  crll. 
n.  In  the  comp.  aulttottar,  q.  v.,  -cellar  in  of 
different  origin.  J  1.  A  room  under  -  house  or 
other  building,  either  wholly  or  partly  tiuder 
ground,  not  adapted  for  habitation,  but  for  tho 
storage  of  provisions,  wine,  lumber,  fatsvl,  etc. 
In  foioe  of  Uie  overcrowded  parts  of  large  towns,  hi«r- 
ever,  cellars  arc  converted  into  hatdtattooa  for  people  of 
the  ponrrat  claaacs. 

By  nyjte  xdtc  it  in  a  soft  deer  "!r,  or  cilia  Inn  ci.itd 
sefer.  Suns  e/  K**ne*  {.-A  fumlvsll),  p.  S. 

fthcS  bmusht  them  down  b»  yon  eeffsr, 
£hc  brought  them  fifty  etrpe.  sod  three. 

Tke  sTniirsf  a  «Aosf  (Cliild  a  Ballads,  I.  tlXX 

St.  A  receptacle  or  case  for  bottles. 

atrong  waters  quickly. 
H.  Jonjon.  Magnetlck  Laily,  IIL  I. . 
Jd  take  me  Into  my  closet,  snd  glvo 
me  a  nUar  .d  waters  »t  lior  own  rtlatllllng. 

/Vjoya,  ISary,  April  I.  laaSL 
cellar8  <»el'jlr),  a.   [<  L.  rellariut.  pertaining  to 
a  cell :  seo  cieffarl.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cell ; 
cellular:  as,  crllar  walls.  [Kare.] 
cellar3*,  «.    See  rrlure. 
cellarage  (»erar-aj),  ».  r<  rv//nr>  +  •ag*.']  1. 
The  space  occupied  by  a  cellar  or  cellars;  a 
cellar  or  cellars  collectively 

c.m»  on  -  you  hear  thla  Wlow  In  the 


big  country,  with  attached  and  deuu-hed  ofllcrs,  nmmy 
refiln r, mo,  and  ouniraodlotiA  attics, 

Jferfon,  hecrcta  worth  Knowing,  lii.  A. 

S.  The  act  or  practice  of  storing  goods  in  cel- 
lars. 

cellarlno  (It.  pron.  ehel-lfi-re'n/i),  w.  flt.J  In 
the  Roman  or  Kenaisaance  Tuaican  and  Doric 
orders  of  architecture,  the  neck  or  necking  be- 
neath tho  ovolo  of  the  capital. 

CellariBtiaerilr-ist),  it.  [<<-rH<irl  +  .inf.]  Same 
aa  eellurrr. 

cellarmaa(ser)lr-mau),  n.;  pl.cW/<irr*eN(-rjien). 
A  person  employed  "in  a  wine-cellar;  it  butler; 
also,  a  stilrit-dealer  or  wine-merchant.  Also 
called  cellarrr. 

cellarona  (sel'ftr-ua),  a.  [<  reHar'  +  -ohm.]  Be 
longing  to  or  connected  with  a  cellar;  subter 
raiieau;  excavated.  [Hare.] 
Certain  oaUorotu  atej*. 

/>ieiriu.  t'ncomimenMal  Traveller.  Is. 

collar-rat  (sel'itr-rat),  n.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  custom-house  officer  employed  in 
looking  after  the  storage  of  imported  gomls. 

There  was  to  be  a  standing  snny  kept  up  in  time  uf  peace  : 
custom-house  ofArena,  tide-wuiters,  and  cefter  rat*. 

J.  B  JfeJfuafer,  People  of  tl«  I  lilted  .-tales.  I.  adl. 

cellar-snail  (sel'Br-snal),  tt.  A  land-auail, 
Jlvnlina  erUarinr  of  the  family  Vitrinitlir  sittl 
subfamily  Zrmitina;  having  a  small,  depressed, 
polished  shell :  so  called  from  being  found  in 
cellars.  It  la  a  rtumpewa  species  which  has  been  iutro- 
duccd  into  the  t.  ntted  SUlea,  and  la  common  In  the  Atlan- 
tu  acajtort  towns. 

Mll-capftrjle  (serkap'sul),  n.  A  thick  cell-wall 
or  readily  separable  cell-membrane. 

When  auch  mcnihranca  attain  a  certain  degree  of  thick- 
ness snd  Independence  aa  regards  the  laxly  of  the  cell, 
they  sre  known  ss  erji-eriiieiifej. 

Fees,  niatol.  and  lllato-i'bcm.  (trana.),  p.  H.1. 

colled  (aeld),  a.    [<  <W/  +  -<yf2.]    Having  a  cell 
or  cells;  composed  of  a  cell  or  cells ;  cellu" 
used  separately  or  in  compounds:  as,  a  > 
organ  ;  one-rW/rv/  ,•  inany-crf/cof. 

cell-enarael  (sel'e-uam'el),  «.  Cloisonne  en- 
amel. [Rarv.1 

Oellepora  (se-lep'rJ-rHV  n.  [KIj.,  lietter  Ctih- 
porn.  <  Kli.  celia,  a  cell,  +  L.  pontt,  a  pasriage : 
see  pore]  Tho  typical  genua  of  polyitoans  of 
the  family  Ctllepnridtr.  having  a  median  avicu- 


the  ettlartuH  -  larium  bebiod  the  posterior  lip  of  the  mouth  of 
oA«±,ti.»lcU.i.    the  cell.    Also  Cr&ipora. 
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Celticism 


Am  (sel-e-por'i-do),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Cellepora  +  -«te.]  A  family  of  chilo«tonuiton8 
polysoans  with  zooneia  uroeolato,  erect  or 
•root,  irregularly  hoped  together, 
forming  several  superimposed  layers). 
Oelleporin*  (*el'o-p9-ri'nii),  ».  »/.  [XL.,  < 
Celtepora  +  -ina-.]  A  superfanitly  group  of 
ehilo*tomatous  polyioans,  having  (he  wxpcium 
calcareous,  rhomboid  or  oral,  and  a  terminal 
mouth.  It  eont 
and  Releporul 

celler't,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  cellar^. 
celler*t,  n.    Hee  ecluiv. 

cellerort  (sel'er-er),  ».  Older  form  of  cellarer. 
celllforouj  (sc-lire-ru*),  a.    [<  NL.  cello,  a 

cell,  +  h.firre,  =  E.  iwii-i,  +  on*.]  Bearing 

or  producing  pells 


laria. 
I) 

**)',  the  aperture*  Urge  oval,  and  merahraiHvua,  and 


The  rnlyenarv  l«  erect.  Jointed,  phytold.  dlchoto-  celotomy 
ioini«ly  branched.  Willi  toateia  nlbrnatc  and  all  facing  (to 


Hp. 


t'&-mi),  n.    [»  F.  rVtotosaie  9 
celolomia,  <  Gr.  cnWouia,  <  «a»>^,  a  tumor. 


the  arlcuiaria.  when  pri-mit,  M-wifr,  and  cither 
Also  IWliiAtntftr,  Cellutnriadct. 


Cellularim,  (sel  'u-la-ri'uil).  n.  71?.  [NL.,  < 
Cetlularia,  2,  +■  -i»«S.  ]  A  superf aroily  group  of 
ehilostoniatous  polyxoans,  having  the  eooociuiu 
corneous  and  iufuudibulate.  It  contains  the 
families  JifeaV/or,  Cellulariida,  and  BiceUariultr. 

a™  i*ar*on**  cellulate  (sel'i-la-ted),  a.  '[<  ,  Uuia  + 

+  -etf3.]  Having  a  cellular  structure, 
cellule  1  spl'ull,  a.  [=  V.  cellule  =  It.  cttlula,  < 
L.  (NL.)  crllula :  nee  cellula.]  A  Utile  cell. 
Speclncally  —  (a)  In  «M/njit.,  taut  of  the  little  Rpatea,  »ur- 
ruunded  l>jr  veino,  on  the  w lug  of  an  Insert,  imperially  .)( 
the  iVeurocrfera  ami  r«-t*doncurttfircnt.  (ft)  In  otu- 
of  the  celu  which  t-onetitote  the  areolar  etructure  ot  a 


u£raH    +-™«''«,<-^«n;(v/V<I«),cut.)  In  «»•«.:(,,) 
The  operation  of  out  ting  tho  constriction  In 

*ration  former- 
<>f  inguinal  hrr- 


strangi  lated  hernia,  (6)  An  operation  fo 
ly  empl  sye4  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguluu 
nia.  (<•)  Castration, 
celsitudet  (sel'si-tud),  it.  [ME.  crtritwtr,  <  OF. 
celnlmte  =  Sp.  celtttud  =  Pg.  altitude  =  It.  celsi- 
tudine,  <  L.  celsitudo  (-tudtn-),  a  lofty  bearing, 
later  a  title  equiv.  to '  Highness,'  <  retell*,  railed 
high,  lofty,  pp.  of  'celltre,  rise  high,  in  comp. 
eice  litre,  etc. :  see  excel,  exctltior.]  1.  Height; 
elevatiou;  altitude. — S.  Highness:  excellency: 
.Hotuetituc*  ttned  humorously. 
Honor  Co  the  , 


celllfonn  (sel'i-f&rm),  a.    [<  NL.  c^lo,  a  cell,    '"VT'  ,T  "V  7 
+  L.  forma,  shape.]    Having  the  form  but  not  GSHuliCOUB 
the  morphological  nature  of  a  eell.  1-  v-> .+ 

Cellipor*  (»e-lip'o-i«),  n.  [NL.]  Same  aa  CW-  JT^P™  ^,w,,'r!,• 
lejtora, 

cellist  (ehel'iat),  «.    An  abbreviat 

violoncellist?  often  written  'cellitt. 
Cellit«  fael'It),  ».    [F.  (VHite  =  Sp.  (W«o. 

ML.  Ccllita!,  pi.,  <  L.  ctila,  a  cell.]    Same  a 

Lollard,  1. 

cell  membrane  (ael'meiu'bran >,  n.    In  Wo/ 
tho  investing  membrane  or  wall  of  a 


and  to  ihf  e*imttnir. 

Court  V  *•««,  I  < 
In  ninot  lamentable  furme  oofoplalnflth  to  your  .  -  - 
aitailr,  yinir  itlKMaeil  urelura.     .V<inf*n,  The  I" 


A  dbtinct.  Independent  pellicle,    parable  fruoi  Um  crll- 
body,  aad  known  a«  Uw  c*ll-tM*mhra*ut. 

frf,  BlUnL  awl  HUt<»-ch«m.  (tram.),  p.  M. 

cell-month  (ael'mouth),  n.  The  oral  opening 
of  a  unicellular  animal ;  a  cytontoino. 

cello  (chel'6),  n.  Aa  abbrevUtiou  of  violoncello: 
often  written  'erlUt. 

eell-paraaito  (ael'par'a-ail),  n.  An  extremely 
minute  parasite  which  live*  within  a  single  cell 
of  the  tissue*  of  itt>  host,  as  a  eoccidium. 

cell  paraaltisra  (»el'par'a-««-ti«m),  n.  Intra- 
cellnlar  parasitism  ;  parasitic  life  within  a  cell. 

cell-Bap  (sel'aap),  a.  Fluid  or  semi-fluid  cell- 
subctanee ;  fluidio  protoplasm. 

cell-substance  (sct'sub'stans),  a.  The  proto- 
plasm composing  the  body  of  a  cell ;  cytoplasm 
as  distinguished  from  the  nucleus. 

cellula  (nel'u-W),  n.;  pi.  ccitula  (-le).  [NL. 
use  of  L.  eeiluia,  a  small  storeroom,  dim.  of 
etilla,  a  cell,  storeroom:  see  cell,  a  ]   A  little 

wcell ;  a  cellule. 

cellular  isel'u-lar),  o.  and  ».  [<  F.  ceHulaire  — 
Sp.  eelular  a  l"g.  cellular  =  It.  cellular*,  <  NL. 
oeUularit,  <  L.  (NL.)  cellula  .-  see  cellula,  celt.] 
I.  a.  Consisting  of,  con- 
taining, or  resembling 
cells ;  pertaining  to  a  cell 
or  to  cells:  aa,  cellular 
structure;  a  cellular  ap- 
pearance. 

A  very  fcood  example  of  *uch 
S  eW/Nfar  parenchyma  la  to  W 
foontl  In  die  Buuolsnoo  known 
sa  Rice-paper. 

H".  B.  Carpenter,  Microo.,  I  SSI. 
Cellular  beam.  Nee  ta»m.  • 
Cellular  carUlaje.  *  •  <■>■- 
tiUtffr.  CeUulax  system.  1-1 
bol.,  that  portion  of  the  Btruc- 
!  of  plants  whleh  U  coni- 

Cieed  of  fumlamental  oollnlar 
luirllon  tr 


ntooa,  or  of  a  leaf  or  aliullar  vrdv-talUd  orvsn. 

V-llk'iVle).  n.  f.l.    [NL.,  <  ctl- 
rttli  rr,  inhabit :  see  cult.]  A 
proupof  spiders,  of  the  order  I'ulmouaria,  which  Celsius  thermometer.  Same  aa  centigrade  tter. 
form  their  nests  in  slits  beneath  the  bark  of  mometer  (which  see,  under  centigrade). 
ot   trees,  in  the  cavities  of  stones  and  rocks,  or  in  Celt1,  Kelt  (sell,  kelt),  a.   IF.  CWfe  =  Sp.  Pg. 

burrows  in  the  ground.    [Not  in  use.]  It.  (Wfo,  usually  in  pi.,  <  L.  Ceito,  pi.,  sing. 

<  Oellulifer»(sel.n.nf>r»),  ».;</.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  *CW/a,<Gr.K</roi(sing.,Ki/rw),earUerK«>roJ 
M    of  celluHfrrus  :  see  cttlulifpron*.]  A  systematic   (sing^'KriroV),  a  nat 
name  of  the  polyzoan*  or  moss-animalcules, 
cellullforous  (sel-u-Iif'e-rus),  a.    [=  F.  rv«a- 
hjrre,  <  NL.  ctilnlifertui,  <  cellula,  i\.  v.,  +  L, 
ferre  =s  E.  teor'.')  Bearing  or  producing  little 
cells ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  <?«Hm- 
U/vra. 

colluline  (wl'v-lin),  ».  and  a.  [<  cellula  + 
-t«*a.]  Same  as  cellulote^. 
cellulitis  (sel-u-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  cellula,  q.  v., 
+  -ifw.  ]  In  vatMol.,  inflammation  of  cellular  or 
connective  tissue,  especially  in  its  looser  forms, 
celluloid  (sel'9-loid  \  n.  [<  celluHotc »)  +  -oidA 
A  substance  made  of  gunoottou,  camphor,  and 
somo  other  ingredients,  imitating  ivory,  or, 
when  colored,  tortoise-shell,  coral,  amber,  mal- 
achite, etc.  Many  articles,  useful  and  orna- 
mental, aru  manufactured  from  it. 
cellulose  t  (sel'v-lus),  «.  [<  NL.  a*  if  -ccllulo. 
w«u»,  <  cellula.  a.  v.]  Containing  cells. 
cellulose''1  (sel  u-l«s),  ».  and  a.  [<  cellula  + 
•one.]  L.  N.  In  bol..  tho  essential  constituent 
of  the  primary  wall-membrane  of  all  cells,  a 
secretion  from  tho  contained  protoplasm,  isom- 
crous  with  starch  in  its  composition,  and  al- 
lied to  starch,  sugar,  and  inulin.  It  rarely  or  never 
cxiata  In  a  aiinple  condition  uduiIxhI  with  culurlnir  or 
mineral  mattera,  etc. ;  and  with  aire  It  bcconiva  larsely 
tranefonued  bito  lisnln,  auberin,  or  ninctlagc.  Cotton 
and  the  Ideached  fiber  of  flax  and  hemp  are  nearly  pure 
cellnjuee,  and  In  aume-  filler 'paper  It  la  almoat  clHinolcally 
pure.  Cellnloau  ia  remarkable  for  IU  Inooluhllity,  living 
dissolved  wltlioat  chanice  only  by  an  ammanubal  solu- 
tion of  oxld  of  copper,  from  which  It  may  lie  Bfraln  pre- 

"  o|]| 


.  at  flnt  vaguely  applied 
to  a  Western  people,  afterward  the  regular  des- 
ignation of  the  Celtic  race.  Origin  unknown ; 
perhaps  akin  to  the  equiv.  L.  Gam,  the  'Gauls,' 
and  to  tho  Celtic  dart,  q.  v.  The  W.  t  'eltiad 
(as  if  'a  dweller  in  coverts,'  <  cWf,  a  covert, 
shelter,  <  rvls,  hide,  conceal,  <  L.  ctlare,  hide : 
see  cell  and  conceal),  a  Celt,  Gael.  CeiltieA  and 
Coilltidt,  pi.,  Celts,  are  prob.  due  to  the  L.  (Wter. 
The  reg.  Eng.  spelling  is  Ct  lt  and  the  reg.  Eng. 
pron.  selt ;  but  the  spelling  Kelt,  after  G.  Kelt, 
Gr.  Kr/ro*,  W.  leltiah  (pron.  kel'ti-«d),  is  pre- 
ferred bv  some  recent  writers.]  A  member  of 
one  of  the  peoples  speaking  languages  akin  to 
those  of  Wales,  Ireland,  tho  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land,  and  Brittany,  and  constituting  a  branch 
or  principal  division  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily. Formerly  these  peoplea  orrtipted,  partly  ur  wholly. 
France,  Spain,  northern  Italy,  the  western  parts  of  Ger- 
many, ami  the  Hrltlah  lalanda.  Of  tit*  remaining  '  ellic 
langusgea  and  people*  there  are  two  rhlet  dt^talon*.  via. 
the  UadMelie  conprlalng  the  Ulghlandera  of  Scotland,  the 
Iriah,  and  the  Mam,  Slid  the  Cyiwrir,  ecmiprlalng  the 
Welah  and  Bretnna :  tho  CemiiA,  ot  Cornwall,  related  to 
the  latter,  la  only  recently  otllicC 
celt3  (selt),  n.  [ML.  NL.  eeltrs,  celt.]  In 
archjKol.,  an  implement  or  weapon  widely  used 
among  primitive  and  uncivilized 
races,  and  having  the  general 
form  of  a  chisel  or  an  ax-blade, 
la  tho  eighteenth  centnry  the  noma  waa 
given  to  too  atone  and  hrunae  Implr- 
menta  of  this  general  aliape,  without 
careful  eoiulilcration  of  Uielr  proba- 
ble uaea.   The  atotMi  celta  are  all  of  a 


Secttoa  at  Leaf  oTilie  Apple. 
•  tf.  epldenaAl  tela,:  pall- 
aacle  call, ;  t .  wpnney  piftO' 
chynv* ,  >.  r,  tellttUr  tlMaa  of 
Ihe  leaf. 


clpttated.   Under  the 
at-Mla,  or  of  cauatic  alkali 
obtained,  acoortling  to  th 
changed  to  glncoae  by  Ion 
or  hydrochloric  add  ;  a  tu 
la  otttalriod  l>y  trvatJng  ui 
rlr  arW  ;  alrong  nitric  ac 
aulphnrlc  arttU,  < 
ton.  etc    la  Ita  1 
iodine  except  mi 
Itecianea  a  bright 
acid. 


011  of  concentratcil  or  1  tolling 
,  many  different  pmducta  are 
j  mo  method  of  treatment.  It  la 
■  long  boiling  with  dilute  autphurtc 
a  aubatancc  menibling  parenment 
g  utisiaed  paper  with  etild  anlphn- 
l*  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
rta  form*  of  celluloae  Into  guncot- 
tiir^l  colitlltlon  it  la  not  colored  hy 
with  s  faint  yellowlali  tint,  which 
he  addition  of  atrong  eulnhnrir 


b  or  lma  cloaely 
f  a  hatchet,  diltei 
ictlmcs  ttattrr  s 


ngaiui 

clluhi«c  la  alao  aoitl  to  eclat  in  the  tunica  of  ^aruf  is 
t titer  iavcrtcbratoa.  —  Btarcti-cellulose.  [he  deli- 
cate akclcton  ol  celluloae  whlrh  rrmaliis  when  atarch- 
granulea  are  dlsaolTrd  In  aallva  or  pepaln. 

II.  o.  Formed  of  cellulose. 

(<  erlluliHcV  +  -ic] 
iNidueedbyormnde 
of  cellulose:  as,  'ceHM/oa*:  fermentation,"  .Vise- 
tfrnth  ('en turn. 
celort,  a.    Hame  as  celure. 

Celosia  I  **-16'si-ii),  «.    [NL.,  <  Or.  a]'/j<^,  burn- 


form  IIH 
the  head 
being  at 
loiurer  cuttin 
aection  nearly 
end,  and  coraln 
at  the  other.  The  br 
very  varied,  may  be  dir 
tint,  chtvri  ahapctt  blad 
rlnta  tin  each  aide  form 
ly  fritcndnl  to  retain  a  w 


Rg^  abruptly 


Ul  il  |ti^ 

ng  only  In 
d  with  a 
Imea  of  a 
xxt  at  one 
i  an  edge 
IU,  the  fo 
uto  thr 
lutot  ana  ki 
pair  of  groof  t 
n  handlt  Hi  ltd 


■prlii 


if  which  arw 
ipal  claaaea : 
twlthralaed 
i,  apparrat- 


lar  and  epldarnisl  eyelenu.  -  Cellular  theory. 

ctlt  (Ae»ry  (which         Milder  celTt    OaUtUar  tissue.  In  ^Birnir,«ff.  ("aol  tl  lo'aik\  n 

nlanu,  iwvuehyma  (which  *m).-0*UuUr  ttssus.  OSl-  C«yul°81C  (9el-U-lo  silt  J.  n. 

lular  membrane.  In  anlmala.  areolar  tiiaue  (which  aee,  t)f  or  relating  to  cellulose ; 
uotlcr  areolar),    Hoe  cvti  ant|  f  t^ewtt. 

IX  n.  In  hot.,  a  plant  having  no  spiral  ves- 
sels. Lindley. 

Oellularea  (sel-ii-la'rer),  u.  j>l.    [NL,  pi.  of 
celluUirU :  see  cellular. 1    1.  A  name  given  by 
A.  P.  de  Candolle  to  that  portion  of  tie  veRe- 
t»ble  kingilom  which  consists  of  the  non- 
vascular rryptogamous  plants,  including  the 
liverworts,  mosses,  lichens,  etc.  [Olasolete. 
—  2.  All  multicellular  plants,  as  di  ' 
from  tion-eellulur  or  unicellular  forms. 
Celluiarla  (sel-u-la'ri-ii),  n.  />/.   [NL.  (Cuvier), 


uvuaiaiM  '  j,<Ti.ti-ii»  rt-ttj,  if.  jn.  ^,ot.  ^uviery. 
ueut.  pi.  ot  cetMttrtt"  cellular:  see  cellular.] 
1.  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification,  the  sec- 
ond family  of  tbe  t'urallifcra,  deiined  as  having 
each  polyp  adhering  t«  a  horny  or  calcareous 
cell  with  tnin  walls,  and  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  ouo  another  except  by  a  very  thin 
epidermis  or  by  poreR  in  the  walla  of  the  cells. 
(Not  in  use  ] — 2.  [Used  as  a  singular.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  I'tllulartidm,  ('. 
ptaehi  is  nn  example. 


ing,  later' ar,/df,  "dry,  < 
burned  ap]iearance  of 
the  flowers  of  some 
species.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  tbe  family 
Jmarantaccx,  for  the 
most  part  tropical. 
The  cockicuinb  eouiimni  in 
cultivation  la  C.  c/t*/rfM ; 
hut  the  cultivated  fi.rm  of 
thU  plant,  with  a  Itrnad 
ttattcnotl  att-ia  anil  a  tcr- 
itilual  cre*t.  U  imlike 
Ita  natural  ftunlitioii,  tie- 
ing  a  hiiiiivtrtwitv  f.tni>cil 
by  the  union  or  fiut  itttl.  in 
of  thf  Itraiit  lit-*.. 
celoBtomy  (se-lo->*tt>- 
mi).  n.  [<  Gr.  knOr>- 
ffro/o'o,  <  ko./oc,  hollow 


bum;  from  the 


Cullulartlda  (sel'ii ■  lA-ri'i-de),  ».  pf.  [NL..  <    (see  <v<;.  ».),  +  <tt»,w, 
rcl'ulana,  2.  +  -td,r.)    A  family  of  chilosto-    the  mouth.J    Tho  act  of  aooaking  witi  a  hol- 
iiiiitt.tiS  polyzoaus.  tvpifled  by  Uie  genus  Cellu-  low 


rcctluii  of  tlie  length  of  the  blade:  thear  may  be  conalil. 
ered  at  •jtadea  Intended  for  agriciiltural  lalnr.  Second, 
chjarl  aliapcd  blade*,  hariliit  a  deep  aocket  at  the  end  op- 
posite the  cutting  edge,  and  neuafly  fitted  with  a  loop  or 

Eleroed  ear  on  one  aide.  Third,  blade*,  also  with  a  aocket, 
ut  ahortcr  and  broader ;  thcae.  which  ha»e  often  been 
called  ax  heada,  are  thought  rather  to  be  ferrulea  for  the 
ball  end  of  upear  ihafu  and  the  like,  the  nlge  enabling 
tlleln  to  he  drivt  n  into  the  gnjaod.  See  tu^  ytal- 
«M*.  ia)<-rW(.  and  sorter  .celt. 

Celtiberian  (sel-ti-be'ri-an),  a,  and  s.    [<  L. 

Celtiberi  (Or.  Ke/.ri. It/per),  the  inhabitants  of 
Celtibcria,  <  Celte*,  the  Celts,  +  Jberi,  the  Ibe- 
rians, the  supposed  original  inhabitants  of 
Spain.]  I,  it.  Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  and  ita 
Inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi,  an  ancient  peop'e 
of  Spain  formed  by  a  union  of  Celts  and  Ibe- 
rians. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  tho  dominant  race  of 
♦nncieut  (Vltinerin,  a  region  in  ventral  Spain. 
Celtic,  Keltic  (sel'-.  kel'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Cclticun  (Ur.  K//rui>r),  <  Celta-,  Gr.  h»rat :  see 
t  clll.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Celts,  or  to  their 
language:  aa,  Celtic  tribes;  Celtic  tongues;  CeU 
ficcustoms;  of  Celtk  origin— ceiuc  monument*. 
See  memUahie  anMtnii  under  Menw/irAtc.  ~  CalUS 
pipe     *«*/4(ryf"J3«.-CclUc  pottery.  SeeewKery. 

II.  a.  The  language  or  group  of  dialects 
spoken  by  tbe  Celts.  Including  Welsh,  Armorio 
or  Breton,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 
Celticism,  Kclticigm  (sel'-,  kel'ti-sixm),  si. 

1.  The  iiiannerH  and  customs  of  the  Celts.— 

2.  A  Celtic  idiom  or  mode  of 
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